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mye 'O THESPRONUNCIATION. 


I. CONSONANTS. 


b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, 2 Aave their usual values. 


gas in go (gou), é as in ¢hin (pin), bat (bap). (FOREIGN.) 

h ... Ao! (hou), ... then (Sen), bathe (bed). has in French uasal, environ (anviron). 

r ... 7un (ron), terricr (te‘rios). ' ... shop (fop), disk (dif). ly... It. scrag/io (sea lo*. 

1... her (has), farther (fa-280z). tf... chop (tfpp), dich (ditf). ny... It. sigvore (s/n¥dre). 

Ss ... see (Sz), cess (ses). Z . vViston (vi-zan), déyeuner (dezéne). x ... Ger. ach (ax), Se. loch (lox, lox”). 
Ww... wen (wen). dz ... judge (dzzvdz). x’... Ger. ick (ix), Sc. nicht (next). 
hw... wen (hwen). yn ... Siaging (sigin), thik (pink). y ... Ger. sagen (24-yén). 

7 eo . yes (yes). ng ... fixger (finge). 47... Ger. legen, regnen (lé-yFén, réyInén) 


i. VOWELS. 


ORDINARY. LONG, OBSCURE. 
aasin Fr. 2 le mode (a la mod’). & asin alms (amz), bar (bit). & as in amoeba (Ami#"ba),. 
ai ... aye=yes (ai), Isazah (aizai‘a). 
ze... tan (men). % ... accept (xkse*pt), maniac (mé!nixk). 


a .,. pass (pas), chant (tfant). 
au... lozd (laud), now (nan). 


iu... dration (diuré'-fan). 

u ... unto (ont), fregality (frz-). 

iz ... Matthew (mz'piz), virtze (vd-atize). 
i .. Ger, Meller (mii-lér), 

[2 ... Fr. dene (din), 

© (see iv, 62, da, tie) 
pean (secie51a%) 


see Vol. I, p. xxiv, note 3. 


” as in able (Zib’l), caten (7t'n) = voicc-glide. 


ii,!... pre (pitier), wre (Iter). 


. two moons (t# ménz), 


iZ, lz... few (fiz), lete (I'2zt). 


* § the o in soft, of mcdial or doubtful length. 


OE. ¢, 0, representing an carlier a, are distinguishcd as ¢, g 


. Ger. gréfn (grin), F'r. jus (377). 


In the Etymoroey, 


... cut (kot), son (svn). D ... curl (koal), fer (f51). B .., datem (dé!-tdm). 
e ... yet (yet), ten (ten). é (€)... there (Sée1), pear, pare (pé>1). é ... moment (méamént), several (sc‘véril), 
... survey sb, (sp-sve), Fr. attaché (atafe). é(é!),,, reén, razn (ré'n), they (82"). & ,,, scparate (ady.) (se‘parct). 
lle... Fr. chef (fef). é ... Fr. faire ({gr’). 
2... ever (evar), natzon (né!fon). > . fir (£31), fern (f3m), earth (5p). é . added (xdéd), estate (esté!t), 
ai... J, eve, (ai), bénd (baind), 
fla... Fr. eau de vie (6 da vi"). 
i... set (sit), mystzc (mistik). I (im)... béer (bier), clear (klies), Y  ,,. vanzty (voeniti). 
z ... Psyche (saitkz), react (rz\ce"kt). i . thief (p7f), see (sz). ? ... remain (rémé'-n), believe (béliv). 
o ... achor (é!ko1), morality (morze'liti). 5 (6°)... bear, bore (b6ex), glory (gloe'ri). 6... theory (pz*6ri). 
oi ... ozl (oil), boy (boi). 
o ... hero (hiere), zoology (zo,gl6d3i). 6 (0)... So, sow (sdu), soz (sdul). o ... violet (vsicdlét) parody (pz'rédi). 
9 ... what (hwot), watch (wot). ra) ... walk (wok), wart (w9it). $ . authority (Sporiti). 
0, 2*.. got (get), soft (spft). rd .. Short (pst), thorn (pin). & ... connect (kgnerkt), amazon (x*mizgn). 
6 ... Ger. Kéln (k6ln). 16... Fr. eoewr (kor). 
lo ... Fr. pez (pa). to  .,. Ger. Géthe (goté), Fr. je@ne (zon). 
u_... fell (ful), book (buk). i (iio) .. poor (piivz), maorish (miei). 


it, ‘i verdzre (vd-sditiz), mcasure (me‘z!ii). 
wu .., altogether (gltzgeSa1). 
iz .., circzlar (s3-aki#lis), 


| Only in foreign (or earlicr English) words. 


¢ (having the phonetic value of ¢ and g, or 9, above); as in ende from and’ OLIG. asi, 
Goth. azzdet-s), wpuw from manu, pu from an, 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SlCht ec 


a. [in Etymol.] ... = adoption of, adopted from. ON oo precenavacnte = genitive. Pati ciecceeenc eee = past tense. 
@ (aS 21300) ...... = ante, before. 4a Doren pcapceacoacosd = general, -ly. LOGE vere eRe — in Pathology. 
(Hey EXO neronce = adjective. PE TENSTCHeeeen = general signification. perh,. «eee = perhaps. 
absol., absol. ...... = absolutely. Geol ee = in Geology. Pers; “eeu eee = Persian. 
SIDS (ley ee hres ae = abstract. GEO, anes = in Geometry. PCS.) Tones = person, -al. 
ENS ag os me ae = accusative. Goth: icssaeeeeees = Gothic (= Meceso-Gothic). Di... cee == perfect. 
ad. [in Etymol.],.. = adaptation of. Greve eee ees as (Crake, Pe. acoeecemeenete = Portuguese. 
Hi EONS socosnac = adverb. GE Careranoncecno ot = in Grammar. PMD om conoaeiee = in Philology. 
WAN Diateereer ss isa = adverbial, -ly. Hebi: iccesie teen = Hebrew. FACE, orsensncoone = phonetic, -ally. 
AN) Sos = Anglo-French. LLOT eee = in Ileraldry. PR icone = phrase. 
TET Be Re = in Anatomy. LEGA crosnees snob = with herbalists. PEERS BoSpocnasone = in Phrenology. 
LE eenenaboapottons = in Antiquities. Hort ee = in Horticulture. ILS pcpccopasoosber = in Physiology. 
ap hetemecesersrarer: == aphetic, aphetized. LIN Dic Teees eee =‘ Imperative. Jen IAL — cearosaen oe = plural. 
AD Diseeeeceseaee Bere = apparently. LLENEASs a0: nononecoe = impersonal. oe FORE Der aannaads = poetic. 
PAT ADS a eeeeeeastece rs = Arabic. impituern ceca. Po =" 1m perfect: ln DO Deanne = popular, -ly. 
PAT C RSE ne = in Architectnre. ND ree = Indicative. pia @., ppl. adj.... = participial adjective. 
(AGES eeexeagRROnOee = archaic. MSIE ccnonecacconane = indefinite. pple: ote = participle. 
Arthz0l. ...cccc000.. = in Archeology. LIfe ucivecmeetaceceeet = Infinitive. Id Seeneaeneoneerenu cet = Provengal. 
ASS OCmre eee rere = association. VEE Froooescnndsaoonce = influenced. JC cHonsana ccoane = preceding (word or article). 
BAS PPM ent cs = in Astronomy. INES Maes eae = interjection. LIE. Lee = prefix. 
IEDE  popecanaasoe = in Astrology. URES Sansceroneeess = intransitive. Prep Monee ee ee = preposition. 
CALs “ascomanaconbobe = attributive, -ly. Mts? Aeeeeces neers = Italian. PUES. ecaeee erase = present. 
[bY 8 soemedcssocrscesse = before. nr @ Fp Vanes oe eesti = Johnson (quotation from). Prim, sign. i... = Primary signification. 
JERR: Meera eee = in Biology. (@am)) ee eee = in Jamieson, Scottish Dict. Prive seaweceeeee = privative. 
BON sae ecenccce ede: = Bohemian. jodi nee eee = Jodrell (quoted from). Prob. sees = probably. 
LET Bees ee pon nenonerane = in Botany. Dee vesissectoocecenee = Latin. PION: cannecasteence = pronoun. 
LETTUCE erence BePone = in Bnilding. (L.)(in quotations) = Latham’s edn. of Todd’s [PRODUN Cie receeeer = pronunciation. 
(asic 300). = circa, about. lang! Vitecccseccesee = language. [iobnson se eprops sseeeetentee = properly. 
c. (as 13th c.),..... = centary. LW @ Beatocurcoesdonande = Low German. Ted Crscncenpricocence = in Prosody. 
COLE iveusrcssccunces = Catalan. lity eceueeanscenees = literal, -ly. [2955 FEES conscapacnce = present participle. 
GORI sn cacarsot = catachrestically. Miths Wyseeccsecrentes = Lithuanian. 825 7 meecnonegentace = in Psychology. 
(Qa sa Geasaane nee = confer, compare. ED.D Satciearononsnge = Septuagint. OSV i cass cvesmeennees = guod vide, which see. 
(GAZES, csetensapeeenee = in Chemistry. Male oann acer = Malay. OR.y Ssteeeeeeees = in Richardson’s Dict. 
Chic) Oo eee = classical Latin. mase. (rarely m.) = masculine. RC Chee = Roman Catholic Chnrch. 
Gol WA sosconctooor = cognate with. AL GLB renee eer = in Mathematics. tefashieccrceseeeees = refashioned, -ing. 
COLIC CL Re ae = collective, -ly, th, Sheen rar WO fe = Middle English. Ot Eb coscucben = reflexive. 
COMOGs ees anes = colloquially. Med wer csmeecrs es = in Medicine. TEC ieccncscesenecen = regular. 
Combi eerie = combined, -ing. mAbs sreecacosene == medizval Latin, VEPIs wesiere sees = representative, representing. 
COontb re cteeeec essa = Combinations. DlOCh it ecw tue stecies = in Mechanics, Rhehs. jdeccsenences = in Rhetoric. 
(QA — conponenenee = in commercial usage. NCREM Es oc00000005% = in Metaphysics. UPC oFtey aoodnadpopasoae = Romanic, Romance. 
Comp anrner nr = compound, composition. MMHG. 2 es = Middle High German. Sb: S058 woes = substantive. 
COm pl mame ieee = complement. mid ameter = midland (dialect). Ss see = Scotch. 
Conc ses tsetcn es = in Conchology LUGE pacctnantneiece = in military usage. SCi. sexecceeeeee eee = sctlicet, understand or supply. 
GOBER easotponneenade = concretely. DN Wrreens ences = in Mineralogy. SEL: Vossenes. tee = singular. 
BRE -coseneceeanenet = conjunction, KOLB anecsenncaenat = modern. OEE visitasen caeeeeee = Sanskrit. 
CONS] reewrscsteyeeas = consonant. LL US nee = in Mnsic. Slave Scenes = Slavonic. 
Const., Cost. ... = Construction, construed (GNIS areeeenereroroncr = Nares (quoted from), . SPs. save siveneesreens = Spanish. 
with. MgO LA Ctloneneeeen = noun of action. SPs. sevsoueceraenemees = spelling. 
(CITE apeoebencauede = in Crystallography. Fy CH EEN encnnasec = noun of agent. Speer. idnermenere: = specifically. 
(ODDS a sesccr eee = in Davies (Supp. Eng. MET, JETS, comnmnpot = in Natural History. Subj. taraeee eer ee = subject, subjunctive. 
Glossary). INCE Tas ssonoocnnsagone = in nautical language. GHA Gh reonsence = subordinate clause. 
DD aeoinstcoci sends = Danish. nent. (vare/yn.) = neuter. SUES  oaconeonosen = subseqnently. 
CLE tesccceccaeae = dative. INES NIB ioeeeeeee = Northern French. snlbst.) .cercuseeeees = substantively. 
OE 2a One eee = definite. ON ent © By aeenpecosneeode = Natural Order. 1 Besenpnamanoenviceea = snfhx. 
(HSER conmacHoasnane = derivative, -ation. HY. Beacsenggoauene == nominative. SSIs scesasconnae = superlative, 
bev HELE cpconenoe = dialect. -al. MOLthew areas = northern (dialect). BYES aoondovbate ode = in Surgery. 
Dice... = Dictionary. ING 15 sen0 ..... = New Testament. Swine = Swedish. 
GhIM: ceonahoasaseene = diminutive. ESTED B56  posenctec = in Numismatics. SiWornsceses sete see ee = south western (dialect). 
1D) oy parobonsonenoscce = Dutch. OD Js sentasneseeeceects = object. Te. CTS) veeeeceens = in Todd’s Johnson. 
WECEL acess ec eter ets = in ecclesiastical usage. Obs., obs., obs. ... = obsolete. LOVEE aon o00C00000005 = technical, -ly. 
CUT nocrernpncenon = elliptical, -ly. OCCAS 3 senincsciteesi = occasional, -ly. DROOL, 2.02424 pl ne ologys 
(TED ronacsoconn = east midland (dialect). OE. ........1002.0.--5 = Old English (= Anglo- ths. Gchscesee seas .... = translation of, 
FENG Mees neeceesiee = English. Saxon). LT ANS cnodeecnoeasces = transitive. 
EAE escorts es soci = = in Entomology. OR ORT es = Old French, BAGIGE  socceoosccns - transferred sense. 
eEGLONsee sees eee = erroneons, -ly. OF ris. eee — Olde birisiats Tt Ce ae = in Trigonometry. 
CS PoeS Demnseteas se = especially. OH Goer c.ccecseen = Old High German. Ty page lessees = in Typography. 
Gti Gao aneanmeenne = etymology. (OLS sonccosboeseecoans = Old Irish. th | ee agaeoocdrodon = ultimate, -ly. 
GIVER seconenoqn0e = euphemistically. INT scospeoe0nbane = Old Norse (Old Icelandic). | unkn. ............... = unknown. 
EX Crees soceseeeess = exccpt. ONE Snes = Old Northern French, UiS: cee eentene = United States. 
f. (in Etymol.) ... = formed on. Opticacssneaeessenss = in Optics. Dry VDiecenceasssssses = verb. 
f, (in subordinate Ornith. ...e. = in Ornithology. dh Biren OSE soocas = verb strong, or weak. 
entries) . = form of. LOS \ncacanreonsronaac = Old Saxon. BL G2;  seeccoscenue = verbal snbstantive. 
fem. (rarely f.) ... = feminine. L@ Jo) Re varensnensencnor = Old Slavonic. VOle res caecenceeeseerse = variant of. 
JI CHILES = figurative, -ly. Op pees ceccaeees =: Old Testament. Wide ce eens = word. 
Beers, = French. OTent eee = Original Teutonic. WGerl 2ncees = West Germanic. 
frequen snes. cesar: = frequently. orig. sieesteeea= original, -ly. BEN, oo noscoesd = west midland (dialect), 
IONS quecansaunonode = Frisian. TEOLETIAD, spononoontat = in Paleontology. AWISS, (cacao cs = West Saxon. 
GiGenjaeerescs.: =: German, Pap plecwreeneecst = passive or past participle. (O'6) Barnncnnceccommedd = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 
(Gael cetecen. . = Gaelic. JOBS. coneonocecsnna = passive, -ly. Lool ewer = in Zoology. 
Ecfore a word or sense. In the list of Forms. In the Etymol, 
+ = obsolete. 1 = before 1100. * indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
{| = not naturalized. 2 = I2th c, (1100 to 1200), of which the existence is inferred. 
In the quotations. 3 = 13th c. (1200 to 1300). :— = extant representative, or regular phonetic 
* somctimes points out the word Ulustrated, 5-7 = 15thto17 th century. (Sec General Explan- descendant of. 


ations, Voll Il, fe 385) 


The printing of a word in SMALL CAPITALS indicates that farther information will be found under the word so referred to. 


LIBRA 
NEW Y 
BOTAN, 

GARD 


APR 24 1952 


(s2), the third letter of the Koman alphabet, was 
originally identical with the Greek Gamma, 
Tr, and Semitic Gzme/, whence it derived its form 
through the successive types [,¢, C. ‘The Greek 
Kappa, K, being from the first little used by the 
Romans, C functioned in earlier Latin both as (g) 
and (k); the latter sound being the more frequent 
came to be viewed as the more appropriate to C, 
and about 300-230 B.c., a modified character, G 
or G, was introduced for the (g) sound, and C 
itself retained for the (k) sound. IIence, in the 
classical period and after, G was treated as the 
phonetic represcntative of Gamma, and C as the 
equivalent of Kappa, in the transliteration of Greek 
words into Roman spelling, as in KAAMOZ, 
KTPOZ, PNKIZ, in Roman letters CADMVS, 
CYRVS, PHOCIS. 

When the Roman alphabct was introduced into 
Britain, C had only the sound (k) ; and this value of 
the letter has been retained by all the insular Celts; 
in Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, C, c, is still only =(k). 
The Old English or ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ writing was 
learned from the Celts, apparently of Ireland; hence 
C, c, in Old English, was also originally =(k): 
the words £in, break, broken, thick, seek, were in 
OE. written cyn, brecan, brocen, pice, séoc. But 
during the coursé of the OE. period, the k-sound 
before ¢ and z became palatalized, and had by the 


1oth c, advanced nearly or quite to the sound of © 


(tf), though still written c, as inczr(z)ce, wrece(eja. 
On the continent, meanwhile, a similar phonetic 
change had also been going on. Original Latin 
C (=k) before e, 7, had by palatalization advanced 
in Italy to the sound of (tf), and in France still 
further to that of (ts). Yet for these new sounds 
the old character C, c, was still retained before ¢ 
and 2, the letter thus acquiring two distinct values. 
Moreover the sound (k) also occurred in French 
before ¢ and z (chiefly as a representative of Latin 
git) ; this was now expressed in Northern French 
by the Greek letter K,k; so that the sound (k) 
had two symbols, k and c, while the symbol c had 
two sounds (k and ts). These French inconsis- 
tencies as to C and K were, after the Norman 
Conquest, applied to the writing of English, which 
caused a considerable re-spelling of the Old Eng- 
lish words. Thus while OE. candel, clif, corn, 
crop, ct, remained unchanged, Cevt, cz (céz), cyng, 
brece, séoce, were now (Without any change of sound) 
spelt ent, kez, kyng, breke, seoke, even cniht 
was subsequently spelt £vzht, knight, and pic, picc, 
became ¢hzk, thikk, thick. The OF. cw- was also 
at length (very unnecessarily) displaced by the Fr. 
gw, qu, so that the OE. cweén, cwic, became ME. 
gwen, quen, qwik, quik, now queen, quick. The 
sound (tf) to which OE. palatalized c had ad- 
vanced, also occurred in French, chiefly (in Central 
French) from Latin ¢ before z. In French it was 
represented by ch, asin champ, cher :—L. camp-um, 
car-um ; and this spelling was now introduced into 
English : the Hatton Gospels, written about 1160, 
have in Matt. i-iii, child, chydd, riche, mychel, for 
the cidd, rice, mycel, of the OE. version whence 
they were copied: this was, phonetically, an im- 
provement. In these cases, the OE. ¢ gave place 
to 2, gu, ch; but, on the other hand, ¢ in its new 
value of (ts) came in largely in Fr. words like gro- 
Vor, II. 


cessiun, emperice, grace, and was also substituted 
for ¢s in a few OF. words, as miltse, dle¢sten, in 
early ME, mizlce, blecten. By the end of the 13th c. 
both in France and Iengland, this sound (ts) was 
reduced to simple (s) ; and from that date c before 
¢, 2, y, has been, phonetically, a duplicate or sub- 
sidiary letter to s; used either for ‘ etymological’ 
reasons, as in dance, cent, or (in defiance of cty- 
mology) to avoid the ambiguity due to the 
‘etymological’ use of s for (z), as in ace, mice, 
once, pence, defence. 


Thus, on the plea of showing the etymology, we write ad- 
vise, devise, instead of advize, devize, which obliges us to 
write advice, device, dice, ice, nutce, twice, ete., in defiance 
of the etymology ; bad example has extended this to Aeme, 
pence, defeuce, etc., where there is no plea whatever for c. 
Former generations also wrote seuce for sense. 


Hence, in modern English, C has (1) the ‘hard’ 
sound (k) before a, 0, 2, before a consonant (except 
ft), and when final, as in cad, cot, cut, claw, crow, 
acme, cycle, sac, tic, epic , (2) before ¢, z, y, ithas the 
‘soft’ sound (s). In all words from Old English 
or Old French, final ¢ is avoided: the (k) sound 
being written £ or ch, as in beak, meek, oak, book, 
bark, balk, bank, pack, peck, pick, rock. This 
is probably due to the claims of derivativcs like 
mecker, oaken, barking, rocky, where ¢ could not 
be used. Final ¢ however is written in modcrn 
words from Latin, Greek, or other languages, and 
(of late} in the ending -zc, as in sae, tic, epic, critic, 
music, pic-nic. In the rare cases in which this ¢ 
is followed in inflexion by ¢ or 2, it is necessary to 
change it to ch, as in physicking, mimicking, frovick- 
ing, trafficker, pic-nicker. \Nhen the (s) sound 
is final, it must be written -ce, as in ¢race, ice, 
thrice, and this final ¢ must be retained in compo- 
sition before a, 0, #, as in ¢race-able, feace-able. 
(3) Cz (rarely ce) preceding another vowel has 
frequently the sound of (f{), esp. in the endings 
-cious, -ctal, -cion, aS atrocious, glacial, coercion 
(ocean). This sound (which is also taken by ¢ in 
the same position) has been developed in com- 
paratively modern times by palatalization of (s). 

In a few words from foreign languages, ¢ retains 
the foreign pronunciation, as in It. cécerone 
(tfrtferd-ne). 

The combination CH virtually constitutes a dis- 
tinct letter, having a history and sound of its own, 
and as such it receives a separate place in the alpha- 
bet of some languages, e.g. Spanish, Welsh. In Eng- 
lish it is not so trcated, and the CH- words are 
placed in Dictionarics and alphabetical lists be- 
tween Ce- and Ci-, This inclusion of CH in the 
middle of C is one reason why the latter occupies 
so large a space in the Dictionary: C is virtually 
two Ictters in one, since beside the series ca-, ce-, 
ct-, cl-, etc., there is the parallel series cha-, che-, 
chi-,chl-, etc. For the history and sounds of CH, 
sec before the beginning of the Ch- words. 

c1o0o AEtFric Gram. ili. (Z2.)6 B, c,d, g, p, t, seendjad on 
e 3688 J. Metts Brice /nstr. D vij, Goe to your Calen- 
der to the letter C. and there enter Chyst. @ 1682 Sir ‘Tl’. 
Browne Tracts 126 ‘The long poem of Hugbaldus the 
Monk, wherein every word beginneth with a C. 1885 
Goscuen in Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 6/1 The ‘Three C’s’ of 
Foreign Policy. .cleanhandedness, continuity, and courage. 


7 Spectator 19 Mar. 395/1 |He} writes Corinthians now 
with a ‘C’, as Professor Neues writes it, 


2. C springs: see CEE (springs). 
II. 1. Used like the other Ictters of the alphabet 


(see A, B) to denote serial order, with the valuc 
of ¢hird, as quire C, the third ‘quirc’ or shect of 
a book, ‘Horse Artillery, B Brigade, B and C 
Batteries, Woolwich’. So with the subdivisions 
of the longer articles in this Dictionary (sce 
General Explanations, p. xi.). 

2. spec. a. in Music: The name of the first notc, 
or key-note, of the ‘natural’ major scale; called 
also C in Germany, in France U7, in Italy Do. 
Also, the scale or key which has that note for its 
tonic. 

1596 Snaks. Tam. Shr. ui. i. 76C fa vt, that loues with all 
affection. 1782 Burney //ist, Music 11. 13 The sounds be- 
longing to the key of C. natural. 1864 Browsixc Adt 
Vogler xu, For my resting-place is found, The C Major of 
this life. 1879 Grove Dict. Ans. 1.205 The famous Quartet 
in C, dedicated to Haydn. 

b. In abstract reasoning, hypothetical argu- 
mentation, law, ctc. C is put for a third person 
or thing. (Cf. A II. 4.) 

1864 Bowen Logic (1870) 243 If B és A and B és C, the two 
conclusions A ¢s C, or C zs A are equally competent, 

3. In Algebra: (see A II. 5). In the higher 
mathematics, ¢ is cspecially used to denote a con- 
stant, as distinguished from a variable quantity. 

III. Abbreviations. 

1. C, now rarely c. = L. centem a hundred; the 
common sign for 100 in Roman numerals, as in 
dates, numbcring of books or chapters ; soCC = 
200, CCCC or CD = 400; formerly written ii-c., 
etc. Also formerly =hundredwcight, now cwt. 

1420 £. E. Wills :1882) 46 Also iij.cof ledyn wy3tis. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xix. xxii, The shyp was great fyve c. 
tonne to charge. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Sam. xxi. 16 Thre C. 
weight of brasse. — Fudg. xvi. 5 Sowyll we geue the every 
man a M. and an C. syluerlinges. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 


4509/3 About 2s. per C. Mod. The year of our Lord 
MDCCCLXXXVIL 


2. Music. ‘As a sign of time C stands for com- 
mon time, 4 crotchets ina bar; and ¢ for allabreve 
time, with 2 or 4 minims in a bar’ (Grove Dict. 
Music). C=Counter-tenor, or Contralto; C.F.= 
canto fermo. 

3. C.=various proper names, as Charles, Caius ; 
C. = Cardinal (0ds.). C (Chem.) Carbon; C (£lectrt- 
city) current ; C.=Centigrade (thermometer ; ce. 
chapter; c. century; c. (Cricket caught ; ¢. (before 
a date) = Lat. circa about ; ¢c. \in a dental formula 
in Zoology) canine teeth. C.A. Chartercd Ac- 
countant (Scotland); C.B. Companion of the 
Bath ; C.E. Civil Engineer; C.M. Master of Sur- 
gery; alsoin //ymns = common metre; C.I. ‘ con- 
victed poacher’; C.5. Civil Servicc. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef, Edw, VI, v.(Arb. 133 M. Latimer 
lamentes the defection of C. Pole. a E. Terxer Elem, 
Chem, 11. ii. 179 Carbon C. .. it is much to be wished that 
these symbols, being now generally known, should be rigor- 
ously adhered to. Berzelius has properly selected them from 
Latin names, as being known to all civilized nations. 1881 
Tuompson Electr, § Magn, vi. 307 The number of webers 
per second of current flowing through a circuit is equal to 
the number of volts of electromotive-force divided by the 


: : BOR c i. Es 
number of ohms of resistance in the entire circuit. C=). 


1882 Daily News 30 May 3/7 G. B. Studd was missed 
twice- first by Palmer from an easy chance of ‘c and b.’ 
1884 Lillywhite’s Cricket nn. 76 C. R. Seymour c Chesicr 
b Barratt 34. 1855 Owen Skel. & Teeth 304 The homolo 
gies of the typical formula may be signified by ¢ 1,72; 
C1 PZ P4s 73, 072,73, @ 1848 Marnvat A. Accfer 
xxxii, The fellow was put on board with ‘C. I." before his 
name. /od. Water boils at 100° C. 
Ca, obs. form of Kae, a jackdaw. 


Ca, ca’, Sc. form of CaLr. 


CAABA. 


Ca’, mod.Sc. form of Catt sé, and v. call, drive. 
|| Caaba (ka-aba). AlsoKaaba, Kaabeh. [ Arab. 
x), kasbah square (or cubical) house.] 

The sacred edifice at Mecca, which contains the 
venerated ‘black stone’, and is the ‘Holy of 
Holies’ of Islam. (Sec quot. 1883, and a photo- 
graphic view in the work cited.) 

1734 Sate A‘orax 16 This is the Caaba, which is usually 
called, by way of eminence, the House. 1781 GiBBon 
Decl. & F.\. 1798 in Wedlesley's Desp. 82 The illustrious 
Kaaba is the object of veneration to the followers of 
truth. 1855 Mirman Las. Chr.(1864) II. 1v.i.180 The temple 
of the Caaba was at once the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabia. 1856 Emerson Eug. Traits 
viii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 Every cell of the Inquisition, every 
Turkish caaba, every Holy of holies. 1883 Suuday at Hoine 
11 The Kaabeh..is a plain inciiamenied oblong of massive 
masonry, 38 feet by 30 square, and 4o feet high, covered 
with a heavy black cloth, of a fabric of mixed silk and 
cotton, which has a richly embroidered band worked in 
bullion, about two and a half feet deep, encircling it about 
ten feet from the top, with the Kalumna, the Moslem pro- 
fession of faith, wrought in gold letters. 

Caal, Caas, obs. forms of Catt, Case. 

Caam (kim). Also Calm. [By Jamieson iden- 
tified with CaLu sé.2 a mould, or frame; but this 
is doubtful.] Thc HeppLEs of a loom. Hence 


Caaming vé/. sé. 

1792 Avam Rom. Antrg. 523 The principal part of the 
machinery of a loom, vulgarly called the Caam or Hiddies, 
composed of eyed or hooked threads through which the warp 
passes, and which, being alternately raised and depressed 
by the motion of the feet on the 7vead/es, raises or de- 
presses the warp, and makes the shed for transmitting the 
shuttle with the weft, seems also to have been called Licza. 
1808 JAMIESON S.V. Caduz. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Caaut, 
the weaver’s reed. ‘The sey or slate. Caaming, the setting 
of the reed by the disposing of the warp-threads. 

|| Cab (keb), sd.1 Also kab, [Heb. ap gad, prop. 
hollow or concave vessel, f. 117 to curve, hollowout.] 
A Hebrew dry measure, according to the Rabbins 
the sixth part of a seah ; about 2% imperial pints. 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Avugs vi. 25 The fourth parte of a Cab 
of doues donge worth fyue syluer pens. 1611 267d. kab. 1631 
R. H. Arraiguim. Whole Creat. iv. 29 Worse meate than 
huskes .. yea old Shooes and leather .. yea, Cabs, and 
Doves dung. 1710 PaLmER Proverds 364 In two cabs of 
dates there is one cab of stones. 

+ Cab, 52.2 Ods. An abridged and corrupted 
form of cavalier (or Sp. caballero), in the 17th c. 

1650 A. B. Wutat. Polento 16 The poor Cabbs had been 
all surprised, if not surrendred to our Parliament Army. 
Jéid. 18 A convention of the Scots States in Parliament 
which puts the Cabs. .into a shrewd fright. 


Cab (kzxb), 54.3 

1. A shortcned form of CABRIOLET, applied not 
only to the original vehicle so named and its 
improved successor the ‘hansom’, but also to 
four-wheeled carriages shaped like broughams ; 
thus, a public carriage with two or four wheels, 
drawn by one horse, and seating two or four per- 
sons, of which various types are used in different 
towns. b. for CABMAN, 

1827 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 11. 461 Some [were] in gigs, 
some in cabs, some in drags. 1831 Macautay Ledter 28 
May, I dressed, called a cab, and was whisked away to Hill 
Street. 1832 B. Haw Fragma. Voy.§ Trav. Ser. u. V. 115 
Off I hurried in a cab, or more probably in a chariot, for 
this was some years before the glorious era of cabs. 1858 
Lytton What will he do, &c. v1.1, My cab is waiting yonder. 
1868 Darly News 30 Dec. 5 Cabs—or cabriolets, as they 
were first called—were not known to us until 1820. 1850 
Tuackeray /endennts x\vi, ‘ Drive to Shepherd’s Inn, Cab’. 

2. A small erection, somewhat like the head 
of a cabriolet, serving as a shelter to the drivers 
of locomotive cngines. 

1864 in WessterR s.v. Locomotive. ef M. Reynotps 
Locom. Engine Driving (1882) 47 The cab, or covering for 
the engine-driver and stoker, is erected over the foot plate. 
1883 //arper's Alag. Jan. 198/2 There is no cab, or place 
to put one. ; 

3. alirib. and in Comd., as cab-driver, -driving, 
-hire, -hirer, -masler, -owner, -proprictor, -lrade ; 
cab-box, the drivcr’s seat on a cap; cab-boy, 
a boy in livery who attends his master when 
driving to hold the horse, ctc., a ‘tiger’; cab- 
ear, a larger vehicle than a cab (see quot.); cab- 
horse, a horse that draws a cab; cab-rank, a 
row of cabs on a stand; cab-runner, cab-tout, 
onc who makes a living by calling cabs; cab- 
stand, a place where cabs arc authorized to stand 
while waiting for hire; cab-yard, a yard whcre 
cabs are kept when off duty. Also CaBMAN, etc. 

1868 Once a Week 1s Apr. 322 Planted upon a London 
*cab-box. 1827 Lytton /’e/ham xlv, I sent my *cab-boy 
(vulgd Tiger) tu inquire of the groom whether the horse was 
to he sold, and to whom it hclonged. 1882 Daily News 14 
ht 31/4 The cab. is termed a ‘*cab-car’..the weight. .is 

yalanced upon the two hind wheels. ‘The cab, which will 
contain five or six persons, is entered from the front. 84a 
T. Martin in Fraser's Mag. Dec., A dozen or two of *cab- 
drivers, 1860 Lp. Lytton Lucile u. ww. iv. 7 The com- 
plaint of a much oleae aed cah-driver. 1860 Al Y. 
Rouud No. 44. 416 The business and trials of *cab-driving. 

1885 Law Jimes LXXIX. 328/2 The cabdriving class. 
1840 Tusckrray Paris Sk. Bk.(1885) 134 A prancing *cab- 
horse. 1858 Lytton What will he do, &c. (1860) TEI. vu. vil. 
58 The finest cab-horse in London. 1864 Soc. Scieuce 
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Rev, 1. 407 The relations of *cab-masters and cab-men.. 
*cab-owners and cab-hirers. 1884 S¥%. Fames's Gaz. 25 
Jan. 5/2 Madness may be more common on the *cab-rank 
than is suspected. 1883 /d7d. 1 June, The *cab-runner. .is 
a very undesirable addition to modern civilization. 1860 
Tristram Gé, Sahara i. 4 Place Mahon, now merely the 
*cab-stand of Algiers. 1863 Lp. Lytton Aiug Awasis 1.1. 
li. viii, 190 Order a carriage from the nearest cabstand. 
1883 Darly News 6 June 5/2 When the cab reaches its goal 
the *cab-tout makes himself busy in unlading the luggage. 

Cab (kb), 5d.4 slang. [short for CABBAGE 56.7] 
A translation clandestinely used by a student in 
getting up his lessons ; a crib. 

1876 Acadeuy 4 Nov. 448/2 The use of translations, 


‘cribs’ or ‘cabs’, as boys call them, must at some time or 
other engage the serious attention of school-masters. 

Cab, 5¢.5 dial, [short for CaBat.] ‘A small 
number of persons secretly united in the perform- 
ance of some undertaking’. Parish Swssex Dial. 

Cab (keb), v.! collog. [f. Cap 56.3] tntr. (also 
to cab it): To travel or go in a cab. 

1858 Bairey Age 30 Cabbing from Hyde Park Corner to 
the Tower. 1860 Chazub. Frail. XIV. 116 We may ‘cab’ 
it.. we may "bus it; or we may go by boat. 1866 C. H. 
Rosinson Deary III. 520, I cabbed it home. 1882 Blackzw, 
Mag. Feb. 238/1 He. .cabs off to take advice. 

Cab, v.2 slang. [?short for CABBAGE: cf.CaB 56.4] 
To pilfer, snatch dishonestly or meanly ; to ‘crib’. 

Mod. Schoolboy slang. You've cabbed that apple on your 
way up. 

Caba. U.S. [ad. F. cabas basket, panier.} A 
small satchel or hand-bag. 

1885 Boston (Mass.) Fru. 7 Sept. 2/4 The origin of the 
word ‘ caba’ applying to the small hand-bag or satchel. . The 
French cabas, a frail basket, hand basket, etc., was used 
upon ladies’ work-boxes imported thirty years ago. 

||Cabaan, caban (kaban). [a. Arab. & Pers. 

«(3 gabas a man’s outer tunic.] 


A white cloth worn by Arabs over their shoulders. 

1693 Ray Trav. (1705) 11. 13 Sitting. .with a delicate white 
turbant, and a long red lined caban. 1863 KincLake Crimea 
(1877) II. xii. 158 The gleam of his epaulettes, half hidden 
and half revealed by the graceful white cabaan. 

Cabache, -a(d)ge, obs. ff. CABBAGE, CABOCHE. 

|| Caback (kabzek). [Russ. £aba‘k, dram-shop.] 
A Kussian dram-shop or pot-house. 

1sgr G. Fretcuer Russe Coutmnw. (1836) 58 In every great 
towne of his realme he hath a caback or drinking house, 
where is sold. .mead, beere, etc. 1678 in Piitrips. 

+ Cabage, v. Obs.—° [? var. of CABOCHE.] 

1570 Levins A/auip. 11 To cabage, utactare. 

+Ca‘baging. Ods. (See CaBBaGE sd.1 4, and 
CABOCHE v.) 

1575 Turserv. Bk enerte xliti. 130 The huntsman..shall 


take the cabaging of the heade, and the heart of the Deare 
to reward his bloud hound first. 


Cabal (kabel), 54.1 Also 7-8 caball, cabbal. 
[a. F. cabale (16th c. in Littré), used in all the 
English senses, ad. med.L. caé(d)a/a (It., Sp., Pg. 
cabala), CASBALA, q.v. In 17th c. at first pro- 
nounced ca‘ba/ (whence the abridged Cas 56.5) ; 
the current pronunciation was evidently reintro- 
duced from Fr., perh. with sense 5 or 6.] 

+1.=CappaLa 1: The Jewish tradition as to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament. Oés, 

1616 BuLtokar, Caéa/, the tradition of the Jewes doctrine 
of religion. 1660 Howe Lex. Tetrag/., Words do involve 
the deepest Mysteries, By them the Jew into his Caball pries, 


1663 Butter Hud.1. i. 530 For Mystick Learning, wondrous 
able In Magick, Talisman, and Cabal. 

+2.=CaBBALA 2; @. Any tradition or special 
private interpretation. b. A secret. Ods. 

a 1637 B. Jonson (O.) The measuring of the temple, a 
cabal found out but lately. 1635 Person Varteties 1. Introd. 
3 An insight in the Cabals and secrets of Nature 1660-3 
J. Spencer Prodigres :1665) 344 If the truth..had been sti'l 
reserved asa Cabbal amongst men. 1663 J. Heatu Flagel- 
Zui or O, Cromwell 192 How the whole mystery and cabal 
of this business was managed by the .. Committee. a 1763 
SHENSTONE #ss. 220 To suppose that He will regulate His 
government according to the cabals of human wisdom. 

3. A secret or private intrigue of a sinister char- 
acter formed by a small body of persons ; ‘ some- 
thing less than conspiracy’ (J.). 

1646-7 CLARENDON /7/ist. Reb. (1702) I. v. 439 The King 
..asked him, whether he were engaged in any Cabal con- 
cerning the army? 1663 J. Heatu Flagelluen or O. Cromi- 
wet, He was no sooner rid of the danger of this but he 
was puzzied with Lambert's cabal. 1707 Freixp Peterboro’s 
Coud. Sf. 171 ‘The contrivances and cabals cf others have 
too often prevaid. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7>av. Il. 30 There 
were cabals breaking out in the company. 1876 Bancrort 
Mist. U. S. V1. xlvi. 2g¢ The cahal against Washington 
found supporters exclusively in the north. 


b. as a species of action ; =CABALLING. 

1734 tr. Rolitu's Anc. (ist. (1827) 111. 22 Toadvance them- 
selves. .hy cahal, treachery and violence. 1791 Burke 7%, 
on Fr, Affairs VII. 74 Centres of cabal. 1876 BAncrort 
Wist. U.S. V1. 261 Restless activity and the arts cf cabal. 

4. A sccret or private meeting, esp. of intriguers 
or of a faction. av’. or Obs. 

1649 Br. Guturie AZem. (1702) 23 The Supplicants .. met 
again at their several Caballs, 1656-7 CRomwe tt in Burton 
Diary (1828) I. 382 He had never been at any cabal about 
the same. 1715 Bentiey Sevt. x. 356 A mercenary conclave 
and nocturnal Cabal of Cardinals. 1738 Warsurton Dre, 
Legat. 1. 169 Celebrate the Mysteries in a private Cabal. 
82a W. Irvine Braceé. /fall ii. 23 To tell the anecdote .. 
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CABALA. 


at those little cabals, that will occasionally take place among 
the most orderly servants. 
b. phrase. J cabal. arch. or Obs. 

@ 1678 Marvett Poews Wks, I. Pref. 8 Is he in caball in 
his cabinett sett. 1725 De Fore Voy, round World (1840) 28 
The gunner and second mate were in aclose cabal together. 
1807 Craspe Par. Keg. 1. (1810) 55 Here, in cabal, a dispu- 
tatious crew Each evening meet. 

5. A small body of persons engaged in secret or 
private machination or intrigue; a junto, clique, 
coterie, party, faction. 

1660 Trial Regic. 175 You were. .of the cabal. 1670 Mar- 
VELL Corr. cxlvil. Wks. 1872-5 II. 326 The governing cabal 
are Buckingham, Lauderdale, Ashly, Orery, and Trevor. 
Not but the other cabal [ Arlington, Clifford, and their party] 
too have seetningly sometimes their turn. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. vy. $21 A gentleman who has been idle at college, 
and kept idle company, will judge a whole university by his 
own cabal. 1 -Cannine Poet, Vs, (1827) 56 Should 
Fat Jack and his Cabal Cry ‘ Rob us the Exchequer, Hal !° 
1859 Gutuick & Timas Paint, 183 In Naples, where a cabal 
of artists was formed. z 

6. Applied in the reign of Charles IJ. to the 
small committee or junto of the Privy Council, 
otherwise called the ‘Committee for Foreign 
Affairs’, which had the chief management of the 
course of government, and was the precursor of 


the modern caérne?. 

1665 Pepys Diary 14 Oct., It being read before the King, 
Duke, and the Caball, with complete applause. 1667 /did. 
31 Mar., Walked to my Lord Treasurer's, where the King, 
Duke of York, and the Cabal, and much company withal. 
1667 /d%d. (1877) V. 128 The Cabal at present, being as he 
says the King, and the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Keeper, the Duke of Albemarle and privy seale. 

b. in //1st. applied sec. to the five ministers of 
Charles IJ, who signed the Treaty of Alliance 
with France for war against Holland in 1672: 
these were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ash- 
ley (Earl of Shaftesbury), and Lauderdale, the 
initials of whose names thus arranged chanced to 
spell the word caéal. 

This was merely a witticism referring to sense 6; in point of 
fact these five men did not constitute the whole ‘ Cabal’, or 
Committee for Foreign Affairs; nor were they so closely 
united in policy as to constitute a ‘cabal’ in sense 5, where 
quot. 1670 shows that three of them belonged to one ‘ cabal’ 
or clique, and two to another, The name seems to have been 
first given to the five ministers in the pamphlet of 1673 
‘England’s Appeal from the private Cabal at White-hall to 
the Great Council of the nation..by a true lover of his coun- 
try.” Modern historians often write loosely of the Buck- 
ingham-Arlington administration from the fall of Clarendon 
in 1667 to 1673 as the Cabal Cabinet or Cabal Ministry. 

1673 Englauds Appeal 18 The safest way not to wrong 
neither the cabal nor the truth is to take a short survey 
of the carriage of the chief promoters of this war. 1689 
Alew, God's 29 Years Wouders § 25. 72 The great Ahi- 
tophel, the chiefest head-piece .. of all the Cabal. 1715 
Burnet Owr Tine (1766) 1. 430 This junta. . being called the 
cabal, it was observed that caéa/ proved a technical word, 
every letter in it being the first letter of those five, Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington and Lauderdale. a 1734 
NortH £xam, Vi. P41. 453 The.. Promoters of Popery, 
supposed to rise by the Misfortunes of the Earl of Clarendon, 
were the famous CABAL. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V 
lxix. 163 When the Cabal entered into the mysterious alli- 
ance with France. 1848 Macautay /ist. Zug, (1864) I. 101 
It happened by a whimsical coincidence that, in 1671, the 
Cabinet consisted of five persons the initial letters of whose 
names made up the word Cabal.. These ministers were 
therefore emphatically called the Cabal; and they soon 
made that appellation so infamous that it has never since 
their time been used except asa term of reproach. 

7. alirib. or in obvious cod, 

1673 R. Leicu Trausp. Reh. 36 By this time, the Politick 
Cabal-men were most of ‘um set. 1674 R. Law Afeuz. (1818) 
61 The parliament was jealous of their caball lords. 1678 
Traus, Crt. Spain 189 They maintain themselves only by a 
Cabal-genius, without any. foundation of justice or fidelity. 
1700 ConcrEvE Hay of W. 1. i, Last night was one of their 
cabal nights. 1871 W. Curistis Life Shaftesbury I. xii. 
81 The heavy indictment of History against the so-called 
Cabal Ministry. 


+ Cabal, s¢.2 Obs. (See quot.) 

1613 Purcuas Prlgr. I. v. xiv. (1617) 517 The Cabal is a 
wilde Beast in this Island [Java] whose bones doe restraine 
the blood from issuing in wounded parties. 


Cabal (kabel), v. [a. F. cabale-r, f. cabale sb. ; 
or ?f. the Eng. sb.] 
1. zztr. To combine (¢agether) for some secret or 


private end. (Usually in a bad sense.) 

@ 1680 [see CABALLNG v2. sb.]. 1925 De For Voy. round 
'World (x840) 46 Time to club and cabal together. 1814 
D'Israeui Quarrels A uth. (1867) 409 A club of wits caballed 
and produced a collection of short poems. 1885 Mauch. 
£xai. 16 June 5/1 Caballing together for their private ends. 

2. znir. To intrigue privately (aguzzs7), 

1680 Sir W. Soame Art Poetry (Dryden) iv, Base rivals 
.. Caballing still against it. 1725 De Foe Voy. ronud 
World (1840) 28 They would be..caballing and making 
an interest among the men, 1757 Burke Adridens. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. 1842 IL. 535 Elfrida caballed in favour of her 
son, 1789 T. JEFFERSON Hr. (1859) II]. 116 Time has 
been given. .tocabal, to sow dissensions, etc. 1818 HALLAM 
Mid, Ages(1872) 1. 494 The barons..began to cabal against 
his succession. 


3. rofl. To bring oneself by caballing. 

1790 Burke /'y, Rev, Wks. V. 340 In this time he may 
cabal himself into a superiority over the wisest. 

Cabala, a common variant of CABBALA; also 
=CABAL (vare). 


CABALIE. 


1671 H. Stusse Reply unto Letter, §c.13 Though an en- 
tire cabala of the R. S. did consult upon this responsory 
letter. 

Cabalatar, var. of CaBULATOR, Obs. 

Cabalic(al, -ism, -ist, -ize, etc. : see CABBAL-. 

+ Cabalie. Ods.=Canpatism. 

1652 Gaur Jagastron:. 238 The cabalie is an art .. very 
ancient. d 

+ Cabalist. Oés. [The same word as Cas- 
BALIST, (which was formerly spclt with onc 4) ; but 
affiliated by scnse to CaBAL, and perhaps pro- 
nounced in 1660 caéa‘//ist.] 

One who cabals, or adheres to any cabal; a 
secret intriguer or plotter. 

[1569 J. Sanroro Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 2b, A disloial 
Cabalist.] 1642 Cuas. I. Anszw. 19 Proposals Parlt. 1 The 
Cabalists of this businesse have with great Prudence re- 
served themselves. 1660 7ria/l Kegic. (title-page), Dark 
and Hortid Decrees of those Caballists. 1670 in Somers 
Tracts 1, 17 General Essex began now to appear to the 
private Cabalists somewhat wresty. 


+Ca‘ball. Ov’s. Also 5 cabylle, 6 cable, 
eabill. fad. L. caba//-us horsc, or rather an as- 
similation of the word CapLe, capul, capil (which 
was in much carlier use, and is still dialectal) to 
the original L. form.} A horse. 

E2460 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 697 //ic cabatlus, a cabylle. 
ts1s Barctay Lelogues (1570) C iij/y But the stronge Caball 
slandeth at the racke. 1518 Rental Bk. Earl Kildare in 
Trans. Kithenny Archxol, Soc. Ser. u. IV. 123 Every 
howse hawing a cabill to draw to Dublyn quarterly. 1538- 
48 Etyvot Lat. Dict., Cabatlus,a horse; yet in some partes of 
England they docall an horse acable. 1570 Levins J/anif. 
1 A cable, horse, casalfus, A caple, idem, 1623 CocKERAM, 
Casati, a little horse, a jade. 1650 T. Baviy Herba /’arie- 
tis 73 This cavalliers caball was unwilling to clime. 


Caballer (kabalo1). [f. CaBat v. + -Ex1.] One 
who cabals or intrigues. 

1686 in Ellis Orig. Left. 1. 332 1V. 115 From Holland the 
Amsterdam caballers have sent spies. 1796 Burke Regic. 
Peace Wks. 1842 11. 315 As courts are the field for caballers, 
the publick is the theatre for mountebanks and impostors. 
1882 7usnes 8 Dec. 4 A mere puppet in the hands of Palace 
caballers. ou ; 

|| Caballero ka:bal¥é ro). [Sp. caballero knight, 
gentleman =F. chevalier, It. cavaliere:—L. cabal- 
farius horseman, f. caball-us horse.) A (Spanish) 
gentleman. 

(1749 Fiecpinc Tor Fones x. ii, This gentleman was one 
of those whom the Irish call a calabalaro, or cavalier.) 1877 
Kincston Fug. Llanero 122 Now go, young caballero, and 
bring him here. 1878 Lapy Hersert /dbner’s Ramble 1. 
7 192 He is a mixture of a caballero and an ascetic Cas- 
tihan, 

Caballine (kx'balsin), a. [ad. L. caballin-us, 
f. catallus horse.) Of or belonging to horses ; 
equine. Caballine Aloes (see quot.). Caballine 
fountain=L, fons caballinus, the fountain Hippo- 
crene of Greek poetry, fabled to have been pro- 
duced by a stroke of the foot of Pegasus the 
winged horse of the Muses; hence = ‘fountain of 
inspiration’. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy Prol. 13 In Cirrha by Helycon 
the welle. .called. .the fountayne Caballyn. @ 1560 RoLLAND 
Crt. Venus m. 899 The font Caballine, Quhair all vertew 
dois flurische with fusioun. a 1616 Beaumont £-r-ale-tation 
of Ale(R.) Having washed their throat With the caballine 
spring of a pot of good ale. 1712 tr. Pomer’s //ist. Drugs 
I. 220 The Aloes ts divided into three Kinds, the Succo- 
trine, the Hepatick, and the Caballine. 1725 Braotey Fam. 
Dict. 1.s.v. Aloes, The Cabaline Aloes .. call'd Cabaline, 
because it’s given to diseased Horses. 1803 ‘C. Caustic’ 
Terr. Tractor. i. 101 note, For his services to the caballine 
race. 1878 J. Tuomson Plenip, Key 9 This botile; it's my 
true and only Helicon; it’s my caballine fountain. 

Caballing (kAbze'lin), vé/. sé. [cf. CaBat z, 
+1nG!,] Petty plotting, intriguing. 

@1680 Butter Kem. (1759) 1. 425 Their caballing is thesame 
thing exactly with packing of Cards. 1714 MANoEVILLE 
Fab, Bees (2733) 11. 34 The court of Rome is. .the best school 
tolearnthe art ofcaballing. 1722 Afinute-Bk. in A. M*Kay 
Hist, Kilmarnock (1864) 36 Yo prevent cabbawlling .. by 
the servants. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 435 That petty par- 
tisanship and caballing which are the curse of convents. 

Caba'lling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] That 
cabals or intrigues. 

@xjoo Dryoen (J.) What those caballing captains may 
eee. 1831 Lytton Godolph, xviii, A sordid and caballing 
action. 

Cabalmute, var. form of CaPILMUTE. 

Caban, cabane, earliest forms of CaBin. 
Still sometimes used for the sake of local colouring 
(French or Canadian). 

1866 W.R. Kine Sfortsm, § Nat. Canada xii. 316 Huts 
or cagans are built for this purpose on the frozen surface of 
the river. 1866 Coruh, Mag. Nov. 533 He could sit con- 
tentedly talking for hours in his cabane. 

|| Cabana (kabana). A cigar, so called from 
the name of a Spanish exporting house. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel, 23 Aug., Yo order champagne 
cocktails and fifty cent cabanas. 1865 Miss Brapoon Ondy 
@ Clot i. 5 The last of a case of choice cabanas. 


Cabanet, earlier form of CABINET sd, 

|| Cabaret! (ka‘barg:). Also 7 -ett. [F.: of 
unknown origin ; see Littré and Scheler. ] 

+1. A wooden dwelling, a booth, shed; =L. ¢a- 
berna, [Ilere perh. used on account of the con- 
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nexion of faderna and favern: but perh. an crror 
of some kind for cabanct.] Obs. 

3632 Sir T. Hawkins Unhap. ’rosper. 261 The greatest 
houses were heretofore but Cabarets, the Capitoll was at first 
covered with thatch. 

2. A drinking house, a pot-housc. (Now almost 
exclusively an alien word referring to I*ranec, 
etc. ; but formerly somewhat naturalized. ) 

16ss Br. Bramuacu Agst. Hobbes (J.) Suppose this servant 
passing by some cabaret, or tennis court, where his coim- 
rades were drinking or playing. 1662 Perys Diary 23 
Sept., In inost cabaretts in France they have writ upon 
the walls .. ‘ Dieu te vegarde’, 1673 Drvpen Marr. a la 
Mode v. i. 328 Sung two or three years ago in cabarets. 
1682 Wheter Journ. Greece 1, 203 At Gallata are some 
Christian Cabarets; but the Wine is dear. 1858 De (QQuin- 
cey Autobiog, Sk. Wks. IL.iv. 197 The little homely cabaret, 
which had been the scene of her brief romance. 

|| Cabaret 2. Oés. [Fr.: Littré gives a con- 
jecture of Saumaise that it represents L. combretum 
or cobretum ‘a kind of rush’: but there is no 
approach in scnse.] <A plant: the Asarabacea 
(Asarum Luropwunt), 

1580 Baret Ady. H 208 An hearbe called Haselwort, or 
Cabaret, Perfensa.. Bacchar, 1678 A. Lattteton Lat, 
Dict., Cabarick, or hazlewort, Perfensa. 3712 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 50 Cabaret or Wild Spikenard, grows in 
most parts of the Levant. 

|| Cabarr, -e. Obs. 

A lighter. 

@1670 Spat.oinc Troub. Chas. [, 1. 59 They sent down 
six barks or cabarrs full of ammunition. 

+ Ca‘basset. Obs. rare. [Fr.; dim. of cabas 
basket, panier, etc.] A kind of small helmet. 

1622 Peacnam Conpl, Gentt. i. (1634) 150 Keyes, lockes, 
buckles, cabassets or morians, helmets and the like. 1874 
Bouter, Arms §& Arm, ix. 162. 

Cabazed, obs. form of CaBpocHED ///. a. 

Cabback, variant of KEBBuck, Sc., cheese. 

Cabbage (ke"bédz), sé.1 Forms: 5 caboche, 
cabache, 5-6 cabage, 6 cabbysshe, cabish, 6-7 
cabidge, 7 cabige, cabadge, cabbadge, cabbach, 
cabbish, 7-cabbage. [ME. caboche,a. F. caboche 
head (in the Channel Islands ‘cabbage’) = It. 
capocchia, a derivative of It. capo:—L. caput 
head. But the actual Fr. name is chowx cabus, 
lit. ‘ great-headed cole, cabbage cole’: F. caéuts, 
fem. cabusse=It. capuccio:—L, type *capiceum, 
*caputenum, f, caput head. 

Cf. also Du. sadburs(-kool) cabbage’ cole’, f. F. cabus: 
OHG. chabur, chapur, MHG. appar, kapptts, haber, mod. 
G. kappes, kappus ‘ cabbage’, is taken by Grimm and Kluge 
as a direct adoption of L. caput itself, though no use of this 
in the required senseis known. It ts possible that the Eng. 
cabbage-cole was really an adaptation of the Du. kaduis- 
kool influenced by F. caboche.} . 

1. A well-known culinary vegetable: a plane- 
leaved cultivated variety of Brassica oleracea, the 
unexpanded leaves of which form a compact glo- 
bular heart or head. Originally the ‘cabbage’ 
was the head thus formed (cf. cabéage-head in 5°, 
the plant being apparently called cabbage-cole or 
colewort ; now the name ‘cabbage’ is sometimes 
extended to the whole species or genus, whether 
hearting or not, as in Savoy Cabbage, Will Cabbage, 
fsle of Man Cabbage (Brassica Monensts). 

c3440 Anc. Cookery in //ouseh. Ord. (1790) 426 Take 
cabaches and cut hom on foure.. and let hit hoyle. r495 
Caxton Vitas Paty. 118 He laboured the gardins, sewe the 
seedes for cabochis, and colewortes. 1670 Levins A/anif. 
11 Acabage,herbe. 1580 Baret A/s. Cabage, or colewoort, 
brassica Cabage, or cole cabege, érassica capitata, 1580 
Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 373 As little agreement. .as is betwixt 
the Vine and the Cabish. 1598 Suaks. Merry I. t. 1. 124 
Good worts? good Cabidge. 120 Venxer Via Recta vii. 
135 The great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, com- 
monly called Cabbage. 1624 Cart. SmitH Firginia vi. 220 
‘Those that sow..Carrats, Cabidge, and such like. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. Ded., Cato seemed to dote upon 
Cabbadge. 1670 G. H. Hist, Caridinads ttt. 1. 307 They.. 
knew how to save both their Goat and their Cabbadge. 
3688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 64/2 The Colewort is the 
same to the Cabbach. 1699 Evetyn Acefaria § 11 “Vis 
scarce a hundred years since we first had cabbages out 
of Holland. 1719 eccos & Wise Compl. Gard. 199 Pan- 
caliers, or Millan-Cabbages, which produce small headed 
Cabbages for Winter. 1852 Hawtuorne Lilithedale Rom. 
vii. (1885) 79 Unless it be a Savoy cabbage. 1875 JowrtT 
Plato (ed. 2) IL). 243 Cabbages or any other vegetables 
which are fit for boiling. 

2. Transferred with epithets to various other 
plants: Arkansas Cabbage, S/reflanthus obtust- 
folius; Chinese Cabbage, Arassica chinensis ; 
Dog’s C., Thelygonum Cynocrambe, a succulent 
herb of the Mediterranean; Kerguelen’s Land 
C., Pringlea antiscorbutica; Meadow or Skunk 
C., Symplocarpus fatidus, a North American 
plant with a garlic odour; St. Patrick’s C. = 
Lonpon PRIDE; Sea Cabbage = SEA KaL-k, 
Crambe marilima; Sea-otter’s C., a rcmark- 
able sea-weed, Aercocystis, found in the North 
Pacific. (Treas. Bot., and Miller Eng, Names of 
Plants.) 

3. The tender unexpanded centre or terminal 
bud of palm trees, which is in most species edible, 


[l’. cabarre, var. gabare.] 
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and is often eaten, though its 1emoval kills the 
tree. See CABBAGE-TREE. 

1638 T. Verney in Merney Papers (1853) 195 Cabiges, that 
grows on trees, some an hundred foot high. 1697 Damrien 
Voy. 1. 166 The Cabbage itself when it is taken out of 
the Leaves..is as white as Milk, and as sweet as a Nut 
if eaten raw. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 1789! 342 The 
Coco-Nut Tree.. The tender shoots at the top diford a plea. 
sant green or cabbage. 1832 I'eg. Swdst. food 175 The 
cabbage .. is white .. two feet long .. thick as a man’s arm. 
1860 Tennent Ceylon 1, 109 note, The cabbage, or cluster 
of unexpanded leaves, for pickles and preserves. 

+4. The burr whence spring the horns of a deer; 
also = CABAGING. 

c3gso Lacy Sucke's Test., My cabage I wyll the hounde 
for strife. 6x1 Cotcr., Meule, the vabbadge of u Deeres 
head. 

5. Comb. a. Simple: of eabbage or cabbayes, 
as cathage-blade, -cater, -flower, -garden, -garth, 
-ground, -yrower, -leaf, -stalk, -slock, -slump ; 
like a cabbage in shape, as + cabbage-r uff, + -shoc- 
string, b. Special, as cabbage bark, the 
narcotic and anthelinintic bark of the cabbage- 
bark tree or CABBAGE-TREE, Asudira inermis N.O, 
Leguminosy-, cabbage beetle = cabbage flea ; 
cabbage butterfly, the Large White butterfly of 
English gardens and fields, /’er7s Brassicr, some- 
times also the Small White (/’. A’apx) ; cabbage- 
cole =CaBBAGE 1; cabbage-daisy, a local name 
of the Globe-flower . 7vo///us); cabbage-flea, a 
minute leaping bectle, //a/tica consobrina, the 
larvee of which destroy cabbage plants ; cabbage- 
fly, a two-winged fly (Authomyta Prassicr , the 
grubs of which destroy the roots of cabbage; 
cabbage-head, the head formcd by the unexpanded 
leaves of a cabbage; also fig.a brainless fellow, 
a thickhead ; cabbage-lettuce, a varicty of lettuce, 
with leaves forming a cabbage-like head; cabbage- 
moth, one of the Noctnina (A/amestra Brassice , 
the caterpillar of which infests the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-net, a small net to boil cabbage in; cab- 
bage-palm, Areca oleracea, a native of the West 
Indies, etc.: see CABBAGE-TREE ; cabbage-plant, 
a young plant or secdling of the cabbage ; cab- 
bage-rose, a double red rose, with large round 
compact flower (Xosa ccntifolia) ; cabbage-wood, 
(a.) the wood of the cabbage-tree, (¢.) Evzodendron 
anfractuosum, a tree related to Bombax; cab- 
bage-worm, any larva which devours cabbage, esp. 
that of thc Large Whitc butterfly, called in Scot- 
land karlworm ; also the CABBAGE-TREE worm, 

1977 Wricnt in Phil. Trans, LXVII. 507 The *Cabbage- 
bark tree, or Worm-bark tree, grows in .. Jamaica. — Tbud. 
508 Fresh cabbage-bark tastes mucilaginous. 1866 77reas. 
Bot. 63 The bark is known as Bastard Cabbage Bark or 
Worm Bark; its use is now obsolete. 1816 Kirsy & Spe. £x- 
tomol. (1843) Il. 383 The larva of the *cabbage-buttertly 
(Pontia Brassice’. 1848 [’roc. Berw. Nat. Club \i. No. 6. 

28 The caterpillar of the Common White Cabbage Buiter- 
io, .is often injurious to the Swedish. .turnip. 1865 /#frd/. 
Observ. No. 47. 396 The small white cabbage-butterfly 
(Pieris Rape). 1879 Laxcuam Gard. /lealth \1633) 15% 
*Cabhage cole boyled, is very good with beefe. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 133 Coleworts or Cole are much vsed to be 
eaten, especially the Cabbage-Cole. 1861 Mrs. LankesTER 
Wrtd Flowers 20 Globe-flower . .In Scotland. .called Lucken 
Gowan, or “Cabbage-daisy. 1882 Garden 4 Mar. 147.1 The 
root-eating fly, or “Cabbage fly. 1790 Burke fr. ev. 224 
The tenant-right ofa *cabbage-garden..the very shadow of 
a constructive property. 1887 J. K. LavcuTox in Mict. Vat. 
Biog. 1X. 435/2 During Smith O'Brien's ‘ cabbage-garden” 
rebellion. 3863 NV. §-Q. Ser. us. TIL. 344 The old * Shandy 
garden..is staked out into three *cabhage-garths. 1884 
Athenzunt 6 Dec. 725/2 The eyes of those poor *cabbage- 
growers down there. 1682 Mrs. Beun False Count (1724) 
IIL. 146 Thou foul filthy *cabbage-head. 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury uw. 194/1 The green Caterpiller worm .. feeds on 
*Cabbish-leaves. 1753 Hanway 7 az. (1762 I. ur. xu. 196 
They also use..a cabbage-leaf under their hats. 1§62 
Turner //erbadu. 26a, Called. .*Cabbage lettes, because it 
goeth allinto one heade, ascabbage cole dothe. 1741 C omtpl. 
Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 175 The largest and hardest Ca bage- Let- 
tuce youcan get. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IL. No. 6. 
329 Caterpillars of .. the “Cabbage Moth, 1721 C. Kine 
Brit. Merch. UW. 136 Vhe Unshorn Dozens, the *Cabbage- 
Net Bays, and bikes sorry Woollen Manufactures of the 
French Nation. 1742 SHENSTONE Schoodmistr, XXNill. 291 
Apples with Cabbage-net y” cover’d o'er. 1833 Maxnkvar 
P. Simple xiv, Officers who boil their ’tators in a cab- 
bage-net hanging in the ship's coppers. 1772 84 Coox Fvy. 
‘1790) I. x99 A few plants, gathered from the cubbage- 
palm, which had been mistaken for the cocva-tree. 1853 
Th. Ross //umbokdt’s Trav. UN. xxx. 211 The cylinders ot 
palmetto, improperly called ‘the cabbage palm’, three feet 
long, and five to six inches thick. 1646 Evetys Aud. Hort. 
(1729) 193 Plant forth your *Cabhage-Plants. 1741 Compé. 
Fam.-Piece u. iii. 355 Transplant sone Cabbage-plants of 
the Sugar-loaf kind. 1795 Woicott DP. Pindar Paathirtana 
Whks. 1812 IV. 183 With *“Cabbage-roses loaded, glaring, 
vast, 1838 M’isétor, The cabbage rose has been known 
as the hundred-leaved rose since the time of Pliny. 1613 
Rowtanps Four Anazves, Paire of Spy, His ‘cabage ruffe, 
of the outrageouse size, Starched in colour to beholders 
eyes. /6i:7. (1843) 48 Let us have standing collers, in 
the fashion..great *cabbage-shooestrings, pray you bigge 
enough 1844 Disratit Commeysby v. ili, The interrup- 
tion of a “*cabbage-stalk was represenied as a quesit n 
from some intelligent individual in the ¢rowd. 1851 
Mavuew Lond. Ladeur 1. 339, I picked out of the gutter, 
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and eat like a dog—orange-peel and old *cabbage-stumps. 
1843 Waterston Cycl. Commerce v, ~Cabbagewood .. is 
sometimes used in ornamental furniture. 1885 A. B. Extis 
W,. Afr. [sl.i. 9 Tree-ferns and cabbage-wood grow luxurt- 
antly on the main ridge of mountains [in St. Helena]. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury 1. 204/'1 The *Cabbach or Lettice 
Worm. .turns into a Butter-fy all white. 

Cabbage (kx bédz), 50.2. [This and the ac- 
companying CABBAGE v.“ appear in the 17th c. 
Herrick (1648) uses gardage and carbage, appar- 
ently for ‘shreds and patches used as padding’. 
If this was a genuine use at the time, carbage may 
easily have been further corrupted to cabbage. 

Herrick Hesfer. (Hazl.) § 79 Upon some Women, Pieces, 
patches, ropes of haire, In-laid garbage ev'rywhere. II. 325 
Upon Lupes, His credit cannot get the inward carbage for 
his cloathes as yet. ; , 2. & 

(Among other guesses as to its origin, are that it is, in 
some unexplained way, identical with Canpace sé,'; or to be 
referred to OF. caéuse imposture, trick, cabuser to deceive, 
cheat; or to F. cadas rush-basket, Sp. cadacho, also OF. 
caéas cheating, theft, F. cabasser to pack up, to cheat, steal, 
cabasseur deceiver, thief; but evidence is wanting.}] 

1. Shreds (or larger pieces) of cloth cut off by 
tailors in the process of cutting out clothes, and 
appropriated by them as a perquisite. 

1663 Hudibras (Spurious) 11. 56 (L.) For as tailors pre- 
serve their cabbage, So squires take care of bagand baggage. 
1719 D’Urrey Pills (1872) IV. 50 The Taylor we know 
he is loth To take any Cabbage at all. 1812 SouTney 
Omniana U1. 37 Those philosophers who have a tay lorlike 
propensity for cabbage. 1831 Cartyte Ser? Kes. 11, x1, 
Living on Cabbage. _ 

+2. slang. A tailor. Ods. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cabbage, a Taylor, and what 
they pinch from the Cloaths they make up. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelars w. li. (1737) 212 Poor Cabbage’s Hair grows 
through his Hood. 19725 -Vew Cant. Dict., Cabbage; Tay- 
lors are so called, because of their. . Love of that Vegetable. 
The Cloth they steal and purloin. .is also called Cadéage. 

3. Schoolboy slang. A ‘crib’ or key whence a 
pupil surreptitiously copies his exercise; a ‘cab’. 

+ Cabbage, 54.3 Obs. rare. Also 6 cabage. 
[app. related to CaBIN (caban, cabane, cabbin), in 
sense ‘den or lair of a beast’.) A den or lair. 

1567 Mar.et Gr. Forest 92 He hath his cabbage in the 
yearth with two contrary wayes vndermined to enter into 
it, or to run out of it at his pleasure ; verie wide at the com- 
ming in, but as narrow and straight about the mid cabbage. 
1570 Levins JWaxip, 11 A cabage, bedde, stega. 

Cabbage, v.! [f. CappacE 5d.1; vor ad. F. 
cabusser ‘to cabbadge, to grow to a head’ (Cotgr.).] 

+1. zztr. a. To grow or come to a head, as 
the horns of a deer. Ods. 

@1528 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 481 So bygge a bulke of brow 
auntlers cabagyd that yere. 

b. To form a head, as a cabbage or lettuce. 

1601 Hottann Pliny xix. viil. If. 25 To make them cab- 
bage the better and grow faire and big. 1616 SurFi. & 
Marku. Countr. Farm 163 The sooner you remone your 
Lettuce .. the sooner it will Cabbage. 1843 Kirsy & Sp, 
Entomol. i. 155 Destroying the plant before it cabbages. 

2. trans. See CABOCHE v. 

1530 Patscr. 596’1, I kabage a deere, je cabaiche. .I wyll, 
cabage my dere, and go with you. 1819 Scott By. Lamm. 
ix, The head of the stag should be cabbaged in order to 
reward them. 

Cabbage, v.2 [see CABBAGE s#.2]) ¢rans. (and 
absol.) ‘To pilfer, to appropriate surreptitiously ; 
a. orig. said of a tailor appropriating part of the 
cloth given to him to make up into garments. 

1712 ArsuTHNoT Fokn Bull,.1755)14 Yuurtaylor instead of 
shreads, cabages whole yards of cloath. 1793 W. Roperts 
Looker-on (1794) III. 388 Ben Bodkin, who had cabbaged 
most notoriously in the making of Sam Spruce’s new coat. 
1830 Blackw. Mag. X XVII. 117 Our Tailor says, ‘I like 
not the charge of plagiarism.’ Nevertheless, he cabbages. 
1873 H. Spencer Stud. Soc. vi. 137 The tailor ‘cabbaged’ 
the cloth he used. . 

b. ¢ransf. e@. In Schoolboy slang = To crib, 
cab. 

1837 Gen. P. THomrson Exerc. (1842) IV. 234 A speech, 
which .. had been what schoolboys call ‘ cabbaged ’, from 
some of the forms of oration .. published by way of carica- 
ture. 1862 H. Marrvat Year in Sweden 11. 387 Steelyards 
..sent by Gustaf Wasa as checks upon country dealers, 
who cabbaged, giving short weight. 

Ca‘bbaged, p//. 2.1 [f. CapBace v.! (or sd.1) + 
-ED.) Grown cabbage-fashion, formed into or 
having a head like a cabbage. 

1577 B. Gooce Meresbach's Hinsh. (1586) 25 Cabegged 
rape sowen after ric. 1616 Surre & Markn. Countr. Farm 
167 The cabbazed Iettuce. 1656 Ducarn Gate Lat. Uni. 
§ 88. 29 Colewort, which. becomceth cabbaged. 1725 Brav- 
Ley fam. Dict. I.s.v. May, If any of the Imperial Let- 
tices are cabbaged. 

Ca‘bbaged, ///. a.2 [f. Caneace v.2] Pil- 
fered, as shreds by a tailor. 

1729 Correy Beggar's Wed. 1. i, I shall convert his cab- 
baged shreads into a stone Doublet. 

Cabbage-palm =next: sce CaBBAGE sé.! 5. 

Ca bbage-tree. [f. Canpace 54.1 1, 2.] 

1. A name given to several palm trees, whosc 
central unexpandcd inass of leaves or terminal bud 
is caten like the head of a cabbage; csf. 

a. The West Indian tree, Arcca or Oreodoxa 
oleracea, also called Cadbbayc-palm and Palmetto 

Royal, growing to a height of 150 or 200 fect. 
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b. Chamexrops Palmetto of the Southern U. S. 

ce. Euterpe oleracea of Brazil and ? W, Indies. 

d. Livistona inermis of Northern Australia. 

e. Corypha australis of Australia, the leaves of 
which are made into baskets, hats, etc. 

1725 SLOANE Yamtaica II. 110 This is most evident in the 
top of that called the Cabbage tree. 1756 P. Browne 
Famaica 342 The Barbadoes Cabbage Tree.. is the most 
beautiful tree I have ever seen, and may be esteemed the 
queen of the woods. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 123 We 
..saw many aneebong or cabbage trees growing on the 
island. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 677 (S. Carolina) The 
palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility of which, in the con- 
struction of forts was experienced during the late war. 

2. Other trees aid plants, so called for various 
trivial reasons, as the Cabbage-bark Tree, Az- 
dira inermis of the West Indies; a palm-like 
liliaceous plant of New Zealand, Cordyline tndt- 
visa, bearing a head of narrow leaves. Bastard 
or Black C. T., Anaira inermis (see above) ;— 
of St. Helena: Alelanodendron integrifolium ;— 
of South America: the leguminous genus Geo/- 
jfroya. Canary Island C. T., Cacolia kleinia 
nervifolia, a composite plant. Small Umbelied 
C. T., Commidendron spurium. (Miller Plant 
Names, 1884.) 

1796 STEDMAN Surinam U1, xiii. 164 The black-cabbage 
tree, the wood of which .. is in high estimation among car- 
penters and joiners. 1884 Gorpon-Cummine in Century 
“Vag, XXVII. 920 The settlers with strange perversity have 
dubbed this the cabbage-tree. 

3. attrib., as in cabbage-tree hat (short, cabbage- 
trce); cabbage-tree worm, a fat grub found in 
the decaying cabbage tree eaten in Guiana. 

1880 Blackw. Afag. Feb. 167 The chin-straps of their 
cabbage-tree hats. /ézd. 171 Raising his cabbage-tree, 
allowed the chin-strap to drop to its place. 1796 StTED- 
MAN Surtzam Il. 23 Groe-groe, or cabbage-tree worms, 
as they are called in Surinam,.In taste they partake of all 
the spices of India..these worms are produced in all the 
palm-trees, when beginning to rot. 

Ca‘bbaging, v/. 56.1 [f.CaBpacev.1] The 
growth or formation of a head (by a cabbage, 


etc.). 

1737 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Brassica. 1741 Compl. 
Fan.-Piece i. ii. 364 Transplant Lettuce for Cabbaging. 

Ca'bbaging, 20/. sb.2 [f. CABBAGEv.2 + -ING1.] 
Pilfering, purloining. Also at¢r7d. 

1768 Eart Carviste in Selwyn & Contemp. II. 312 You 
had better come to Spa; it isan excellent cabbaging place. 

Ca‘bbagy, 2. rare. [see -y1.] Having the 
characteristics of a cabbage ; cabbage-like. 

1883 Lapy BLoomrietp Remin. Court & Diplom. Life 1. 
ili. 65 The very cabbagy green of summer. 


|| Cabbala (kzbali). Also 6- cabala (7 ca- 
balla, 9 kabbala). [a. med.L. cabéala, ad. Rab- 


binical Heb. nbap gadsilah ‘tradition’, f. (the 


biblical) Sap (in Piel) gz6bél ‘to receive, accept, 
admit ’.] 

1. The name given in post-biblical Hebrew to 
the oral tradition handed down from Moses to the 
Rabbis of the Mishnah and the Talmud. b. To- 
wards the beginning of the thirteenth century a.p. 
applied to the pretended tradition of the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. 

1s21 Fisuer Wks. (1876) 332 Cabala .. is derived fro man 
to man by mouth only and not by wrytynge. /ézd. 336 
Also theyr Cabala that is to say their secrete erudycyons 
not wryten in the byble. 1653 More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 
Pref. i, The Jewish Cabbala is conceived to be a Traditional 
doctrine or exposition of the Pentateuch, which Moses re- 
ceived from the mouth of God. 1693 PAdl. Tras. XVII. 
801 The real Cabala they make Two-fold, i. e. The Doctrine 
of Sephiroth, and the Doctrine of the Four Worlds. 1837-9 
Harram ‘ist. Lit. (1847) I. iii. § 93. 202 In the class of 
traditional theology..we must place the Jewish Cabbala. 

2. gen. ta. An unwritten tradition. Ods. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 47 H{enry]8.of whom a 
Cabala or tradition goes, that on his death-bed, he confessed, 
hee had never spared man in his wrath, nor woman in his 
lust. 1662 SmiLLincFL. Orig. Sacr. u. iv. §4 Though the 
Jews would fain make the gift of Prophecy to be a kind of 
Cabala too, and conveyed in a constant succession from one 
Prophet to another. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. viii. 274 
Without the benefit of letters, the whole Gospel would be a 
mere tradition and old cabbala. 

b. Mystery, secret or esoteric doctrine or art. 

1665 GLanvitt Sceps. Sci. Addr. 13 Branches of a danger- 
ous Cabbala. 1678 Norris Cod/. A/isc. (1699) 59 Nor is it 
He to whom kind Heaven A secret cabala has given. 1795 
Burke Let. Wks. 1842 If. 241 Magisterial rabbins and doc- 
tors in the cabala of political science. 1810 Scort Lady of 
ZL. it. vi, Eager he read whatever tells Of magic, cabala, 
and spells, 1851 D. Witson Preh, Ann, U1. 1. ii. 226 Visi- 
ble signs of some native cabbala. 

+ 3. Of cabbala with: in the secrets of. Oés. 

1646 Siz T. Browne Pseud, /f.1. iii. 11 Astrologers, which 
pretend to be of Caballa with the starres. 

Cabbalic, z. [ad. med.L. caddalic-us.) Of 
or pertaining to the Cabbala. 

1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible xii. 94 He rebukes the 
Cabbalick Doctors, 1753 Cuamuers Cycl. Supp., Cabbalic 
art, Ars caballica, is used by some writers for ars palz- 
strica, or the art of wrestling. 

Cabbalism (kxbaliz’m). “Also cabalism. ff. 
CABBALA +-I18M: or ad. med.L. cabbalism-us.] 


CABBLE. 


1. The system or manner of the Jewish Cabbala. 

1614 Witkins Alercery viii. (1707) 33 Which kind of Ca- 
balism is six Times repeated in the History of the Creation. 
1652 J. Smitn Se/, Disc. v1. 200 Sailing between Cabbalism 
and Platonism. 1854 Kincstey Alexandria 1. 156 The 
cabbalism of the old Rabbis. 

2. Mystic or occult doctrine ; mystery. 

1590 GREENE FY, Sacox (1630) 8 Sore he doubts of Bacons 
Cabalisme. 1641 Vind. Smectysnnus xiii, 141 What Ca- 
balisme have we here? 1660-3 J. SPENcER Prodigies (1665) 
287 Pretty allegories, parables, cabbalisms. 

3. ? (Cf. CABAL, CaBALIST.) 

1847 Emerson Refres. Mex Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 They are 
the exceptions which we want, where all grows alike. A 
foreign greatness is the antidote for cabalism. 1856 — Exg. 
Traits xiii. Wks. 1874 U1.99, I do not know that there is more 
Cabalism in the Anglican, than in other Churches. 

Cabbalist (kx balist). Also cabalist. fad. 
ined.L. cabbalista: see -1st. Cf. also F. cabaliste.] 

1. One who professes acquaintance with and 


faith in the Jewish Cabbala. 

¢€1533 Dewes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1038 Of the whiche 
knowlege the cabalystes doth make fyftie gates. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend, Ep. (1650) 212 The doctrine of the Cabal- 
ists, who in each of the four banners inscribe a letter of the 
Tetragrammaton. 1794 SutLivan View Nat. 11. 236 The 
Masorites and Cabbalists. 1878 NV. Amer. Rev. 468 The 
cabalists and Talmudists are responsible for him [Adam]. 

2. One skilled in mystic arts or learning. 

@isgz GREENE Dram. Iks. (1831) I. 182 The cabalists 
that write of magic spells. 1704 Swirt 7. Tz v. (1709) 76 As 
eminent a Cabalist as his Disciples would represent him. 
1847 Emerson Poems, /nitial Love, Cupid is a casuist, A 
mystic, and acabalist. 1850 Maurice J/or. & ALet. Philos. 
1. 157 Plato felt the temptation to bea cabbalist. 

. See CABALIST. 

Cabbalistic (kebalistik), 2. Also cabal-. ff. 
prec. +-IC, or direct ad. F. cabalistigue, or med.L. 
cabbalistic-us.) Pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or like the Cabbala or cabbalists; having a pri- 
vate or mystic sense; mysterious. 

1624 MipvLeEton Game Chess iv. ii, Out of that cabalistic 
bloody riddle. 1665 J. SPENCER Prophecies 97 The Cabba- 
listick sense of Scripture. 1684 N.S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible 
xil. 95 The Cabbalistick, and Allegorical Doctors. 1724 A. 
Cotiins Gr. Chr. Relig. 258 ‘The Revelation. .being written 
.. in the Cabalistick style. 1865 TyLor Early Hist. Man. 
vi. 129 Certain figures and cabalistic signs upon the skull. 

Cabbali'stical, z. Also cabal-. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.} Of or pertaining to what is cabbalistic ; also 
= CABBALISTIC. 

a1s93 H. Smita Ws. (1867) I. 382 By art cabalistical. 
1723 MaTHER Vind. Bible 300 A Cabalistical explanation of 
Deut. iv. 4. 1830 Scott Demonol. v1. 189 To show the ex- 
tent of his cabalistical knowledge. 1838-g Hatta /Yés¢. 
Lit. 1. 1. iii. §.96. 208 His famous goo theses logical, ethical 
. -and cabbalistical. ; 

Cabbali'stically, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In 
a cabbalistic manner ; according to the Cabbala. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. 123 (T.) Rabbi Elias, from 
the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, where the letter 
aleph is six times found, cabalistically concludes that the 
world shall endure just six thousand years. 1693 W. Frexe 
Sel. Ess, iv. 23 Who but a Madman would think the Num- 
ber Five Cabalistically sanctified, because a Man has Five 
Fingers, Five Toes, etc. 1856 R. VaucHan Mystics (1860) 
Il. 107 How to pronounce cabbalistically the potent name. 

Cabbalistico- 2 com. Cabbalistically. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. R. 1. v, Disquisitions of a cabalistico- 
sartorial and quite antediluvian cast. 

+ Ca‘bbalize, v. Obs. Also cabal-. fad. F. 
cabalise-r (16th c. in Littré), or med.L. cabbalizare: 
see -IZE.] zztr. To use or affect the manner of the 
cabbalists ; to speak mystically. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. 1. viii. 23 Here St. John seems 
to cabbkalize, as in several places of the Apocalypse, that is, 
to speak in the language of the Learned of the Jews. 

+ Ca‘bbalizer. 00s. Also cabal-. One who 
cabbalizes ; one who interprets by cabbala. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s T. (1613) 77 Not all thy seuenty Es- 
drean Cabalizers, who traditionately from Moyses receiued 
the Laws interpretation. — 

Cabban, -ane, -aine, -en, early ff. CaBin. 

Cabber (kze'ba). collog. [f. CaB56.3+-ER1.] A 
cab-horse. 

1884 Times 27 Oct. 2/4 Sixteen short-legged, active, clever, 


Young Cabbers. j 

Cabbie (kz"bi). Ods. or dial. ‘A sort of box 
made of laths, which claps close to a horse’s side, 
narrow at the top so as to prevent the grain in it 
from being spilled’ (Jam.), Also ‘a small barrow 
or box with two wheels used for drawing’ zdéd. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Scot, XVI.187 The other implements of 
husbandry are harrows. . cabbies, crook-saddles, creels. 

Cabbin, -ine, Cabbinet : see Cabin, CABINET. 

Ca‘bbing, o2/. st. [f. Casv.] Cab-driving, 
cab-letting. (Also a¢t726.) 

1870 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 11 The cabbing interest has 
suffered from the war. 

Cabble (kzb’l), v. ron-smelting : To break 
up flat pieces of partially finished iron for fagot- 
ting. (See quots.) Ilence Cabbler, Cabbling. 

1849 WeaLe Dict. Terms s.v., The process..which in 
Gloucestershire is called ‘scabbling’ or more correctl 
‘cabbling’..is simply breaking up this flat iron into small 
pieces. Men are especially allocated for this operation, 
and are named ‘cabblers’. 1874 Knicut Déct. Mech. 
418/1 The pig iron is..4. 7réted; making a flat, oval plate. 
5. Cabbled; that is, broken up into pieces. 6. Fagoted. 


CABBY. 


187g Ure Dict. Arts 1. 558 Finery iron is smelted with 
charcoal, and when a soft mass of about two hundred- 
weight is formed it is hammered out into a flat oval from 
two to four inches in thickness; this is allowed to cool, and 
is then broken up into small pieces, which is the process of 
cahbling or scabbling. 

Cabbon, Cabbonet, early ff. Canin, CABINET. 

Cabborne, obs. var. of cabbon, cabon, Canin. 

1556 Ase. PARKER Psalter cxxxii. 385 Be it my shame: if 
I go in My Cabborne house : in rest to lygh. 

+Ca‘bby!. Ods. ?A garden pick or hoe, 

1653 Urquuart Rabelais 1. xxiii, With little Mattocks, 
Pickaxes, Grubbing-hooks,Cabbies[4éc/es], Pruning-knives, 
and other Instruments requisit for gardning. 

Cabby ? (kebi). collog. [f. Can sb.3+-¥4.] A 
cab-driver. 

1859 44 ¥. Round No. 34. 177 Call the cabby up for my 
trunk and hat-box. 1881 77s1es 19 Jan. 10/2 Such ‘ cabbies * 
as were about, turned a deaf ear to any one who hailed them. 

Cabbyn, obs. form of Canin. 

Cabbysshe, obs. form of CABBAGE. 

Ca‘bdom. nonce wid. [f. CAB 56.3 + -pom.) That 
part of the community specially interested in cabs, 
as owners or drivers. 

1868 Morn. {/er. 25 Aug., Cabdom its furious against the 


railway companies. 
\Cabeer (kibior), [Arab. us Rati, lit. 
‘big, gros’.] 


1752 Brawes Lex JMercat, 911 Cabeer, a Money used for 
accounts at Mocha, of which 80 may be reckoned to a 
French Crown. /dfd. 913 Caveers. 

Cabel, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of CABLE. 

Caben, early form of Canin. 

Caber (ké!-ba1). Sc. Also 6 cabir, kabar, 
kebber, kebbre. [a. Gaelic caéar pole, spar, 
rafter = Irish caéar lath, Welsh cezér beam, rafter, 
Corn. ceber, keber rafter, beam, Breton gth c. in 
Luxemb. fol. ‘tigni, ceprzou’.] 

1. A pole, or spar, usually consisting of the 
stem of a young pine or fir-trec, used in house- 
carpentry, scaffolding, ete. 

1513 Douctas cis xu. v. 186 His schaft that was als 
rude and squair, As it had beyn a cabyr or aspar. 1718 A. 
Ramsay Christ's Kirk iu. xviii, They frae a barn a kahar 
raught. 1756 Mrs. Catnrrwoop Fruf, (1884) 162 Toevery 
plant they give a pole, which is a tree, like the smallest sort 


of what we call cabers. 1860 G.H.K, Vac. Tour 164 They 
hung them [trouts] on the cabers of their wigwams. 

2. esp. as used in the Highland athletic exercise 
of throwing or tossing the caber. 

1862 Standard 16 July, Tossing the caber. 1872 Daily 
News 26 July, Caber Throwing. 188: Boys’ Newspaper 
6 July, The caber is simply a roughly hewn pine trunk 
denuded of its branches..To toss this skilfully the athlete 
poises the smaller end against his breast, in an upright 
position, and, suddenly raising it by sheer force to a level 
with his shoulder, throws it from him in such a manner 
that the thick end touches the ground first, and the trunk 
falls away from him. 


Cabern, obs. form of CaBIN (of a ship’. 

Cabful (kebful). [f Cas 5634 -Fut.] As 
much or as many as a cab will hold. 

1856 Macautay in Life & Le??, (1880) II. 432 Took a 
cabfull of books to Westbourne Terrace. 

|| Cabiai (ka‘bijai). [Fr., a. Galibi (or Carib of 
French Guiana). Martius Bresi/-Sprachen.] A 
native name of the Capybara (Hydrocharus Capy- 
bara), sometimes used by naturalists. 

1774 Gotvsm. Wat. Hist, (1862) I. xiv. 239 Animals which 
seem..to make each a distinct species in itself. .the Cabiai. 
/bid. III. vi. (Jov.) The capibara, or cabiai; it is a native 
of South America, and is chiefly seen in frequenting the 
borders of lakes and rivers like an otter, 


Cabidge, -ige, obs. forms of CABBAGE. 

Cabill, var. form of CaBALL, a horse. 

Cabil(le, obs. form of CABLE. 

|| Cabilliau, cabelian (kabil'd, ka-bélyau). 
Also kabbelow. fa. F. cadbillaud, cabliau, Du. 
Rabeljauw, a name used (according to Franck) by 
all the coast Germans since the 14th c.; MLG. 
habelaw, Ger. kabliau, kabeljau, Sw. kabeljo, Da. 
habeljau, med.L., cabellauwits(a.D. 1133 in Carpen- 
tier’s Du Cange). It has been generally regarded as 
a transposed formofbakeljauw, bakkeljau, BACALAO, 
which is however not compatible with the history 
of that word, q.v.] Cod-fish; ‘codfish which has 
been salted and hung for a few days, but not 
thoroughly dried; also, a dish of cod mashed’ 
(Smyth Sazlor's Word-bh.), 

1696 W. Mountacue Detights Hottand 36 A good Dish of 
Cabilliau, Cod-Fish, of which the Dutch in general are 

eat Admirers. 173x Mevtey Aolben‘s Cafe of G. Lope 


I. 188 At the Cape there are several sorts of the fish call'd 
Cabeliau. 1867 Smytn Sasfor's Word-bk., Kabbetow. 


Cabin (ka‘bin). Forms: 4-7 cabane, 5-8 
caban, 5 kaban, 5-7 cabon, 6 cabban, -ane, 
-aine, -on, -yn, caben, 6-8 cabbin, 7 cabben, 
cabbine, cabine, cabern, 7- cabin. [ME. ca- 
bane, a. F. cabane (= Pr., Pg. cabana, Sp. ca- 
bana, Cat. cabanya, It. capanna):—late L. capanna, 
in Isidore, ‘tugurium parva casa est; hoc rustici 
capanna vocant’; in Reichenau glosses 8th cent. 
cabanna. Mod.F. has cabine from Eng. in sense 5.] 


5 


+1. A temporary shelter of slight matcrials; a 
tent, booth, temporary hut. Ods. 

taxgo0 Morte Arth. 3099 Cabanes coverede for kynges 
anoyntede With clothes of clere golde for knyghtez and 
oper. 31581 Marnrck Zh. of Notes 148 They made with 
pretie boughs and twigs of trees, such little pretie lodgings 
as we call Cabens or Boothes. 160x Suaxs. wel. N. 1. v. 
287 Make me a willow Cabine at your gate. a 1649 Drum. 
or Hawtn. Hist, Jam, 1V, Wks. (1711) 76 Cabanes raised 
of boughs of trees and reeds. 1857-69 Hravysrce San/ 237 
From the wilderness there comes a blast, ‘hat casts my 
cabin of assurance down. 

+b. spec. A soldicr’s tent or temporary shelter. 
faxrg00 Morte Arth. 733 Tentez and othire toylez, and 
targez fulle ryche, Cauanes and clathe sokkes. 1553 BRENDE 
Q. Curtins Bbj, There fell sodainlie a great storme.. 
within their cabhiines: which so moche afilicted the Soul- 
diours .. that, etc. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in /fnumt. 1. 
vii, The Courts of Princes. .the Cabbins of Soldiers. 1653 
Hotcrort Precopins 1. 67 The Persians..fell among their 
Cabbins, and were rifling the camp. 

2. A permanent human habitation of mde con- 
struction. Applied csp. to the mud or turf-built 
hovels of slaves or impoverished peasantry, as dis- 
tinguished from the more comfortable ‘ cottage’ of 
working men, or from the ‘hut’ of the savage, or 
temporary ‘hut’ of travellers, explorers, ete. 

c14g0 Promp. Parv. 57 Caban, lytylle howse, pretorio- 
tum, capana. 1566 Painter Pat. Pleas. 1. 98 He dwelt 
alone in alittle cabane in the fieldes not farre from Athenes. 
1570 Levins A/anif. 163 A cabbon, gurgustinm, 1587 
Fremine Cont. Holinshed UL. 1356/1 Being taken in his 
cabbin by one of the Irishrie, 1618 Sir R. Boyte in Les- 
more Papers (1886) I. 196 To give hera Room to bwyld her 
a cabben in, 1670 G. it. Hist. Cardinals 1. wt. 65 Nota 
Mendicant..could be perswaded to leave his Cabane. 1691 
Petty Pol. Anat. 9 There be [in Ireland] 160,000 Cabins 
without Chimneys. 1729 Snetvocke Artillery iw. 255 The 
Cabbin of Romulus was only thatched with Straw. 21745 
Swirt }Vés. (1841) II. 78 Vhe wretches are forced to pay fora 
filthy cabin and two ridges of potatoes treble the worth, 
1794 Suttivan View Nat. II. 369 An extensive country 
covered with cabans. 1832 Hr. Martineau /refandi.1 A 
mud cabin here and there is the only vestige of human 
habitation. 1850 Mrs. Stowe (¢7#/e) Uncle Tom‘s Cabin. 


b. Used rhetorically for ‘ poor dwelling’. 

1598 B. Jonson Ev. Aan in Hum, 1. v. (1616) 16 Possesse 
no gentlemen of our acquaintance, with notice of my 
lodging.. Not that I need care who know it, for the Cabbin 
is conuenient. 1607 Dekker Sir 7. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. 
ror A simple Cabin, for so great a Prince. . 

+3. A cell: e.g. of an anchorite or hermit, in a 
convent or prison; a cell of a honeycomb. Oés. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pt. A. xu. 35 Clergy in to a caban crepte. 
1387 Trevisa //igdex Rolls Ser. I. 22 In the theatre 
.-cabans and dennes [ce//utz manstonnm)., 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccliv. 329 They put hym in a Cabon and his 
chapelyne for to shryue hym. ¢1g30 More Pe guat. 
Woviss. Wks. 84/2 The gailor.. thrusteth your blode into 
some othercaban. 1571 Hanmer Chron, /ret. (1633! 57 Ikee 
went into France, and made them Cabanes, after the Irish 
manner, in stead of Monasteries. 161rx DBiste Yer. xxxvii. 16 
When Ieremiah was entred into the dungeon, and into the 
cabbins. 1616 Surrr. & Marknu. Countr. Farm 322 | Bees) 
busie in making Combes, and building of little Cabbins. 

+b. A small room, a bedroom, a_ boudoir. 
Obs. 


1594 Carew 7asso (1881) 38 Gay clothing, and close cab- 
banes eke she flyes. 1607 R. WiLkinson AJerchant-roy, 30 
She that riseth to dinner .. & for every fit of an idle feuer 
betakes her straight to her cabbin againe. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World 1.83 Thou shalt make Cabines in the Arke. 
¢1620 Z. Bovp Zron‘s Flowers (1855) 7x She steek’t her 
cabin doore, 

+ 4. A natural cave or grotto; the den or hole 
of a wild beast. Obs. 

1377 Lanct. ?. Pt. B. m1. r90 Ac bow. .crope in toa kaban 
for colde of pi nailes. 1583 Stanyvnurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 23 
A cel or a cabban by nature formed, is vnder. 1589 Gold. 
Mirr.(1851) 5 Cabbins and caues in England and in Wales. 
‘bid, 14 The beastly belling bull, lay coucht in cabbin 
closse. 160r Hottann Pliny 1, 358 it might resemble a 
very cabbin and caue indeed. 1794 S. Wituiams Vermont 
98 The beavers. .build cabins, or houses for themselves. 

5. A room or compartment in a vessel for sleep- 
ing or eating in. An apartment or small room in 
a ship for officers or passengers. 

1382 Wycur Ezek. xxvii. 6 Thi seetis of rowers .. and thi 
litil cabans. 1483 Cath. Angt.so A Caban of cuke (coke A.); 
caparia. 1530 Patscr. 202/1 Cabbyn in a shyppe, caéasn. 
1555 Even Decades IV, /nd,1, v. (Arb.) 86 Beholdinge. .the 
toppe castell.. the cabens, the keele. 1610 Suaxs. 7emt/. 
1,1. 45 Keepe your Cabines: you do assist the storme, 1626 
Cart. Smitu Accid. Ving. Seamen 10 Vhe Captaines Cab- 
ben or great Cabben. 1718 Lapy M. W. Montacue Le/?. 
II. Ivi. 85 An English lady .. desired me to let her go over 
with me in my cabin. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. ili. (ed. 4) 41 
Orellana. .drew towards the great cabbin. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
N.-W, Pass. xvii. 259 They were taken into the cabin. 

+b. A berth (in a ship). Hanging cabin: a 
hammock, cot. Ods. 

1598 W. Puii..irs Linschoten's Trav. {nd. in Arb. Garner 
III. 20 Each man his cabin to sleep in, 1626 Capt. Smitn 
Accid. Yng. Seamen 11 A cabben, a hanging cabben, a 
Hamacke. 107 Dampier Voy. (1729) III. 1. 191 Captain 
Davis .. was thrown out of his Cabbin. 1732 Leniarp 
Sethos WW. vit. 120 Cabbins hung upon palm-trees. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine, Cajutes, the cabins or bed-places 
. .for the common sailors. 

+ 6. A litter. Obs. 

1577 Houtxsnep Chrow, 11. 770 People flocking .. some 
with beires, some with cabbins, some with carts .. to fetch 
awaie the dead and the wounded. a163x Donne Poems 
(1650) 143 Some coffin’d in their cabbins lie. 


CABINET. 


+ 7. A (political) Cantnet: hence cabin council, 
counsellor, stonet. Obs. 

1636 Featty Clavis Afyst. xiv. 193 They are made of the 
Cabin Councell, and become leaders in our vestries. 1643 
True Informer 2 Vheir Majesties Letters under the cabine 
Signet. 1644 Mitton Arecop. Wks. 1738 I. 142 Maughii- 
ness of Prelates and cabin Counsellors that usurp'd of late. 
1649 — /ikon, iv. (1851) 364 Putting off such wholesome act 
and councels, as the politic Cabin at Whitehall had no 
mind to. /éid. xi. 425 To vindicate and restore the Rights 
of Parlament invaded by Cabin councels. 1676 W. Row 
Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. (1848) 430 A close cahin coun. 
cil plotting and contriving all things. 

8. Comb. Chicfly in sensc 5, as cabin-keeper, 
~passace. -passenger, -scultle, -stairs, -window, ete ; 
cabin-parloured (having a parlour no bigger than 
a ship’s cabin ; t+ cabin-bed, a berth. Also 
CABIN-BOY, -MATE. 

1719 De For Crusoe (1840) IT. ii. 31 He lay in a *cabin-berl. 
1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 389 *“Cahin keepers to 
shipwrights. 1802 W. ‘Tayior in obberds Mem, 1. 419 
The squeezed, *cabin-parloured houselets of Dover. 1830 
Gait Laurie 7. vu. i. (1849! 300, I took iny passage in her 
—a “cabin-passage. 1760 WesLey Frnt. 24 Auy., Half... 
were *cabin passengers. 1851 II. Metvitie Whale xxix. 
138 The silent steersman would watch the *cabin-scuttle. 
1743 Fircoine F. ld 1. vii. 323 Falling down the *cabbia 
stairs he dislocated his shoulder. 

Cabin (ka'bin’,v. [f. the sb., q.v. for Forms.] 

1. txtr. To dwell, lodge, take shelter, in, or a3 
in, a cabin (senses 1-4 . 

1586 Frrni Blaz. Gentrie 49 Flying from their houses, 
and cabaning in woods and caues. 1588 Suaxs. 77f. A. 1. 
ii. 179 And sucke the Goate, And cabbin in a Caue. 1602 
Furnecke /’andectes 32 Vnder the shadow of Scipio the 
Citie, the Ladie of the world did cabbon. 1611 HLevwoow 
Gold. Age \. i. Wks. 1874 II]. 25 Perpetuall care shall cabin 
in my heart. 1865 ParKMAN Champlain ix. (1875) 298 Bands 
of Indians cabined along the borders of the cove. 

2. trans. To lodge, entertain, or shelter, as in a 
cabin. 

1602 Futpecke 2nd Ft. Paratt, 74 Chast learning cabboned 
with frugall contentment. 1745 W. Tuompson Syckvess p. iv, 
Rock‘d by the blast, and cabin'd in the storin. 

3. trans. To shut up orconfine within narrow and 
hampering bounds. (Mostly after Shakspere.) 

1605 SHaxs. Afacé. 1. iv. 24 Now I am cabin‘d, crib'd, 
confin’'d, bound in. 1818 Byron Ch. //ar, wv. cxxvi, The 
faculty divine Is chain’d and tortured — cabin'd, cribb'd, 
confined. 1846 Lytton Lucretia (1853) 253 [One who] had 
the authority to cabin his inind in the walls of form. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 58 The newer foun- 
dation was cabined, cribbed, and confined in a very narrow 
space between the Cathedral Church and the buildings of 
the City, 

b. with 772. 

1780 Burke Sf. Bristol Wks. III. 417 They imagine that 
their souls are cooped and cabined in, unless they have 
some man. .dependent on their mercy. 

4. trans. Yo partition of into small apartments. 

1815 Hist. ¥. Decastro 1.79 The inside of it ..is .. cab- 
bined off into small apartments. 

Cabin boy. {f. Canin sé, 5+Boy.] A boy 
who waits on the officers and passengers on board. 

1726 Amuerst Jerrz Fil. xiii. 67, I was sent to Oxford, 
scholar of a college, and my elder brother a cabbin boy to 
the West-Indies. 1773 Gentt. Alag. XLII. 467 Every soul 
on board perished, except the cabbin-boy. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. iii. 303 Sir Christopher Mings .. entered the 
service as a cabin boy .. Flis cabin boy was Sir John Nar- 
borough, and the cabin boy of Sir John Narborough was 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 

Cabined (ke bind). 4/7. a. [f. Canin sé. and 
Y.+-ED.] a. Made like a cabin; furnished with 
a cabin. b. Confined in narrow spacc. ¢. fig. 
Cramped, hampercd, confined inaction, thought, etc. 

1s9z2 Wryrtey Armorie 146 Cabbind lodgings. 1634 
Mitton Cows 140 From her cabined loophole peep. 18.. 
Br. D. Wicsown in Le (1860) IT. xiv. 41, |. am in a bholeah 
or cabined boat. 1854 M. Arnoi.p Poems (1877) 1. 23 Her 
cabin’d ample spirit. 1863 W. Puitiirs Speeches xii. 266 
Cabined American civilization. 

Cabinet (ke‘binét). Forms: 6-5 cabanet, 
cabbonet, cabonet, 6-— cabinet, (7 cabbinet . 
{app. Eng. dim. of Cabin, as scen by the earlier 
forms cabancet, cabonct, which go with the earlier 
forms of cabin ; but in senses 3-6 largely influenced 
by I*. cabinet, which according to Scheler and 
Braechet is not a direct derivative of If. cabane, 
but ad. It. gabinetto (=Sp. gabinete ‘closet, press, 
chest of drawers’, app. a dialectal It. word going 
back to the same origin as CaBIn.] 

I. A little cabin, room, repository. 
run parallel to those of Bower I-3.° 
+1. A little cabin, hut, soldier's tent; a nistic 
cottage ; a dwelling, lodging, tabernacle ; a den 


or hole of a beast. Ods. 

1572 DicGcrs Stratiot. (1579) 120 The Lance Knights en- 
camp always in the field very strongly, two or three to a 
Cabbonet. 1597 Lyty Hom. i Moone ww. i, 194 He hath 
thrust me from his cabanet. 1607 Vorsett Kour.f, Beasts 165 
A flock of .. four-footed beasts, came about their cabanet 

B. 1579 Fexton Guicciard. iv. (1599) 178 The whele 
campe was constrained .. to pitch their Cabinets within the 
ditches. 1591 Spenser Daffy. 558. I him desyrde sith daie 
was overcast .. To turne aside unto my cabinet, And stai 
with ine. 1592 SHaks. Jen, & Ad. 853 The gentle larke . 
From his moyst cabinet mounts sp on hie. aré640 Day 
Peregr. Schol.)1881)54 Where snakes. .and half-starvd croc >- 
diles made them sommer beds and winter cahbinets. 


(Senses 1-3 


CABINET. 


ili Pee ‘Tabernacle’. Ods. 

1614 T. Apams Devill’s Bang. 205 Whereas the Soule 
might dwell in the body .. shee findes it a crazy, sickish, 
rotten cabinet. 1630 Bratuwair Eng, Gent?. (1641) 413/1 
Their bodies .. were too fraile Cabonets for such rich emin- 
ences to lodge in. 

+2. A summer-house or bower ina garden. Ods. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Dec, 17 The greene cabinet. 
1590 — F. Q. u1. xii. 83 Their Gardens did deface, Their 
Arbers spoyld, their Cabinets suppresse. 1610 FoLkinGHAM 
art of Survey 1. xii. 44 Externall, as Groues, Arbours, 
Bowers, Cabinets, Allies, Ambulatories. 1737 MiLLER Gard. 
Dict., Cabinet, in a Garden, is a Conveniency which differs 
from an Arbour, in this; that an Arbour..is of a great 
Length .. but a Cabinet is either square, circular, or in 
Cants, making a kind of a Salon. 

3. A small chamber or room; a privaic apart- 

ment, a boudoir. arch. or Obs. 
_ 1565 Eart Beprorn in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 186 11. 210 Ther 
is a cabinet abowte xii footes square, in the same a lyttle 
lowe reposinge bedde, and a table, at the which ther were 
syttinge at the supper the Quene..and David [Rizzio]. 
1603 Hottaxp //ntarch’s Mor. 1133 Sending us unto 
womens chambers and cabinets. 1609 Biste (Douay) Gen. 
vi. 14 Cabinets shalt thou make in the arke. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver u, ili. 118 The king, who was then retired to his 
cabinet. 1814 Scott }¥ av. 1. ii. 20 The stained window of 
the gloomy cabinet in which they were seated. 1822 W. 
Sag Braceb, Halt ii.g A small cabinet which he calls his 
study. 

+ 4. A roomdevoted to the arrangement or display 
of works of art and objects of vertu; a museum, 
picture-gallery, etc. Ods. or arch. 

1676 Hosses //iad \1686) Pref. 7 Which [a painting]. . will 
not be worthy to be plac’d in a Cabinet. 1727 Popr, etc. 
Art Sinking 101 A curious person in a cabinet of antique 
Statues, etc. 1796 J. OWEN 7rav. Europe 11.124 The Mu- 
sum at Portici is the most interesting cabinet in Europe, 
to a man not professedly scientific. The generality of 
cabinets are schools of study, rather than exhibitions. 

5. A case for the safe custody of jewels, or other 
valuables, letters, documents, etc. ; and thus, a re- 
pository or case, often itself forming an orna- 
mental piece of furniture, fitted with compartments, 
drawers, shelves, etc., for the proper preservation 
and display of a collection of specimens. 

¢1gso in Our Eng. Home (1861) 164 Fayre large cabonett, 
covered with crimson vellet. .with the Kings armes crowned. 
@ 1631 Donne Sedect. (1840) 24 The best jewel in the best 
cabinet. 1680 Sir C. Lytretton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 232 
Tother day, in shifting of a cabinet..1 found abundance of 
y’ letters, 1742 Cuesterr. Lett. 1. Ixxxix. 250 That fine 
wood, of which you see screens, cabinets, and tea-tables. 
1839 THirtwatt Greece II]. 129 Papers had been found in 
Alexander’s cabinet, containing the outlines of some vast 
projects. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 44 In innumerable 
cabinets may be found series of tin coins. 
+6. jig. A secret receptacle, treasure-chamber, 
store-house ; arcanz, etc. Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. (1873) 7, 1 socht all the secreit corneris 
of my gazophile. . vitht in the cabinet of my interior thochtis. 
1634 SANDERSON Ser. 11, 312 That counsel of His, which is 
lockt up in the cabinet of His secret will. 1660 77ia/ 
Regtc. 173, 1 look upon the Nation as the Cabinet of the 
world. 1667 OLpensurc in PArl. Trans. 11. 411 By Anatomy 
we have sometimes enter’d into the Chambers and Cabinets 
of Animal Functions. 

© Short for Cabinet photograph (11, 14). 

II. In politics. 

7. a. As a specific usc of 3: The private room 
in which the confidential adviscrs of the sovereign 
or chief ministers of a country meet ; the council- 
chamber. Originally in the literal sense; now 
taken chiefly for what goes on or is transacted 
there, i.e. political consultation and action, as 
‘the field’ is taken for ‘ fighting, warlike action’. 

1607-12 [sce 8a}. 1625 W, Yonce Diary (1848) 83 The 
King made choice of six of the nobility for his Council 
of the Cabinet. 1692 Drypen St. Eureniont’s Ess. go 
Weak, unuctive, and purely for the Cabinet. 1693 A/em. 
Ct. Teckely . 117 Neither a Man of the Cabinet, nor 
of the War. 1700 Drypen Fadi. Ded., You began in 
the Cabinet what you afterwards practis'd in the Camp. 
1804 WeLuNnGToN Let. in Gurw. Disp. II]. 245 Equally 
great in the cabinet as in the field. 1860 ‘TRoLLope Fram. 
fey P. i. 12 Harold in early life had intended himself for the 
cabinet. 

b. The body of persons who mect in such a 
cabinet ; that limited number of the ministers of 
the sovercign or head of the state who are in a more 
confidential position and have, in effect, with the 
head of the state, the determination and adminis- 
tration of affairs. 

_Formerly called more fully the Cabinet Council, as dis- 
tinguished from the /’rivy Counced, and as inceting in the 
cabinet; the later abbreviation is like the use of ‘the 
House’, ‘the field’, for those who fill or frequent it, and 
would be encouraged by such expressions as ‘he is of the 
cabinet’ used of Vane by Roe, 1630. Member of the 
cabinet is later. 

3644 Mercurius Brit. 44. 347 According to..the practice of 
your Cabinet or Junto; but our State Coimniittee know better. 
1692 Drypen St. Euremont’s Ess. 108 Every thing was 
then managed by the jealousic of her Mysterious Cabinet. 
217% Nortn Lives 1. 380 As for his lordship’s being taken 
into the cabinet. 1 Mokst Amer. Geog. 11. 6 The 
cabinets of Europe .. have endeavoured to keep up a con- 
stant equilibrium between the different states. 1844 HI. H. 
Witson Brit. India u. i, He had been authorised by the 
Prince Regent to attempt the formation of a cabinet. "1848 


Macavray //ist, ing. 1. 211 few things in our history wre | 


6 


more curious than the origin and growth of the power now 
possessed by the Cabinet. 1874 Bancrort Footpr. Time 
lil. 236 The members of the President’s Cabinet. 
te. A meeting of this body. Now called a 

‘Cabinet council’, or ‘ meeting of the Cabinet’. 

(What is now called ‘the Cabinet’ was formerly ‘the 
Cabinet Council’, and what is now ‘a Cabinet Council’ 
was formerly termed ‘a Cabinet’.) 

azar Swirt Lett. (1768) 111. 195 To day the duke was 
forced to go to the race while the cabinet was held. 1788-9 
Dx. Leeps Polit, Wem. (1884) 140 There was a Cabinet 
at my office. 1805 Pitr in Ld. Stanhope Zz I11. 318 A 
Cabinet is summoned for twelve to-morrow. 


8. Cabinet Council: a. the earlier appellation 


of the body now styled ¢he Cabznel: see 7b. 

Apparently introduced, at the accession of Charles I, in 
1625; but the expression cabinet counsel = counsel given 
privately or secretly in the cabinet or private apartment, 
occurs earlier and, from the confusion of cozzse/ and council, 
was prob. a factor inthe name: see Cadznet Counsellor in 9. 

{1607-12 Bacon Counsel, Ess. (Arb.) 318 For which in- 
coveniences the doctrine of Italy, and practize of Fraunce, 
[ed. 1625 in some Kings times] hath introduced Cabanett 
Councelles [ed. 1612 Cabanet counsels; 1625 Cabinet coun- 
sels], a remedy worse than the disease. 1623 MASSINGER 
Dk, Milan u.i. 10 No, those are cabinet councils, And not 
to be communicated, but To such as are his own, and sure.]} 

1632 Massincer Waid of Hon. 1.1.6 Though a counsellor 
of state, 1 am not of the cabinet council. 1646-7 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. (1702) 1.11. 117 These persons made up the Com- 
mittee of State (which was reproachfully after call’d the 
Juncto, and enviously then in the Court the Cabinet Council). 
Jbid. u. § 61 That Committee of the Council which used to 
be consulted in secret affairs. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. 
(1739) 201 The sense of State once contracted into a Privy 
Council, is soon recontracted into a Cabinet-Council, and 
last of all into a Favourite or two. 1668 Howe Séess. 
Righteous Wks.(1834) 250/2 To know his [i.e. God’s] Secrets; 
to be as it were of the Cabinet-Council. 1727 Swirt Zo 
very yug. Lady, Never take a favourite waiting-maid into 
your cabinet-council. @1734 Nortu Lives 11. 51 Thus the 
cabinet council which at first was but in the nature of a 
private conversation, came to be a formal council, and had 
the direction of most transactions of the Governinent. 1846 
M«Cuttocu Ace, Brit. Enipire (1854) 11. 143 Cabinet Coun- 
cil.—This body, though without any recognised legal exist 
ence, constitutes, in effect, the government of the country. 
It consists of a certain number of privy councillors, com- 
prising the principal ministers of the Crown for the time 
being, who are summoned to attend at each meeting. 

b. now, A meeting or consultation of the 
‘cabinet ’. 

1679 J. Goopman Penitent Pardon. 1. iii. (1713) 54 God 
Almighty. .never..leaves them to guess at the transactions 
in his Cabinet-Council. 1688 Everyn AZewz. (1857) II. 295 
Carried to Newgate, after examination at the Cabinet 
Council. 1726 BERKELEY in Fraser Lif iv. (1871) 138 The 
point was carried..in the cabinet council. 


9. Cabinet Counsellor, a private counsellor ; 


a member of the Cabinet. 

1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit, 1x. vi. 3 For a Cabanet-Coun- 
sellour at all tines, he had his owne Mother, Matildis the 
Empresse. 1633 MassinGer Guardiax un. iii, You are still 
my cabinet counsellors. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bfs. i. A iv, 
It seems he is one of Christs Cabinet Counsellors, that he is 
so intimately privie to his thoughts. 


III. 4/476. and in Com. 
10. Of the cabinet, as a private place; private, 


secret. 

1607-23 Cabinet Counsel [see 8). 1611-40 Cabinet Conn- 
sellor [see 9}. 1638 Penit. Conf. vi. (1657) 96 That laid open 
their Cabinet sins. 1654 Warren Unébelievcrs 119 There 
are some Cabinet, secret thoughts, and purposes in God. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1. 37 As if others had not received 
such private Instructions as themselves, being Cabinet- 
Historians. a@1674 CLarenpon /fist. Reb. (1704) 111. x1. 
197 He was likewise very strict in observing the hours of 
his private Cabinet Devotions. 

ll. Of such value, beauty, or size, as to be fitted 
for a private chamber, or kept in a cabinet. Somc- 
times more or less technical, as in cahbzzet eattion, 
one smaller and less costly than a library edition, 
but tastefully rather than cheaply got up; cadbzzet 
organ, ‘a superior class and size of reed organ’; 
cabinet photograph (see cabinet-sized in 14); cabi- 
net piano, etc. 

1696 Puitties, Cabinet Organ, a Portative Organ. 1708 
Kersey, Cadbinet-organ, a little Organ, that may be easily 
carry’d, or remov’d from one Place to another. 1711 
Snartess. Charac. (1737) 11.430 One admires musick and 
paintings, cabinet-curiositys, and in-door ornaments. 1750 
Beawes Le. Alercat., (1752) 859 Cabinet Wares. 1817 
L. Hunt Let. in Genté. Afag. May (1876) 601 A cabinet 
piano, 1824 Miss Mitrorp l7léage Ser. 1. 1863)147 It is 
quite acabinet picture. 1859 Guttick & Times Part. 18 
Cabinet pictures are so named because they are so small 
in size as to be readily contained in a cabinet. sod, The 
Cabinet edition of Macaulay. 

12. Fit for cabinet-making. 

1849 Frees: Cow. Class-bk. 17 Cabinet woods, are the 
qualities used for making all kinds of household furniture, 
as mahogany, rose-wood, cedar, satin- wood, 

13. Of or pertaining to the political cabinet, as 
cabinet minister, cte. 

1817 Parl. Deb. 1356 Did any body suppose that three 
years spent in a cabinet office were sufficient to entitle the 
individual to a cabinet pension? 


14. Comb. cabinet-box =CaBINET §: cabinet- 
founder ; cabinet-sized a., of fit size for placing 
in a cabinet; ‘a photograph): of the size larger 
than a carte-de-visite. 

1655 Mra. Worc. Cent, /nv. Index 7 A total locking of 


CABLE. 


Cabinet-boxes. 1800 Vew Ann. Directory 227 Underhill, J., 
Cabinet-founder and Ironmonger. 1883 LLoyp £46 §& Flow 
I]. 186 A nice cabinet-sized photograph of her. 

Ca‘binet, wv. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. [f. prec.] 
trans. To enclose in or as in a cabinet. 

¢1642 Observator Defended 11 That government, which 
our Laws are lockt and cabenetted in. a@ 1658 Hewytr 
Servm, 87 \R.) To adore the casket, and contemn the jewel 
that is cabinetted in it. 1660 Charac. /taly 80 The Priest, 
who as-yet was cabinetted up in the Merchants house. 1854 
J. WarTER Last of Old Sg. v. 44 That a heart of hearts 
was cabinetted in a person the most attractive. 

Ca‘bineted, ///. a. rare. Enclosed as in a 
cabinet ; shut up. 

1680 Cuarnock Wes. (1864) 1. 53 Good men have provi- 
dence cabineted in a promise. 18.. Brackie Poems, The 
cabineted skeleton Of fallen majesty ! 

Cabinetee'r. xonce-wd. One who has official 


connexion with a cabinet. 

1837 fraser’s Mag. XV1. 531 Hume is the sole historian 
of whom the Cabineteer ever heard. 

Cabinet-ma‘ker. 

1. One whose business it is to make cabinets 
(sense 5), and the finer kind of joiner’s work. 

1681 Triad S. Colledge 59 Alr. Att. Gen. What Trade are 
you? Mr, Hickman. A Cabinet-maker, 1689 LutTRELL 
Brief Rel. 11857) 1. 614 One Johnson, a popish cabinet 
maker. 1727 Swirt Gulliver u. iii. The queen commanded 
her own cabinet-maker to contrive a box. 1872 YEATS 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 43 Joiners’ and cabinet-makers’ work. 

2. casual, One who constructs a political cabinet. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frnd. 22 Nov. 2/4 The Cabinet-makers, 
office-seekers, and schemers who abound in Washington. 

Hence Cabinet making, the cabinet-maker’s 
occupation ; the construction ofa political cabinet. 

1813 in E-ranziner 1 Feb. 71/2 They'll fit you. .whatever 
your trade is; (Except it be Cabinet-making. 1882 Besant 
All Sorts 116 The gentle craft of cabinet-making. 1885 
Pall Mall G. 16 June 1/2 Hitches are inevitable whenever 
Cabinet-making is undertaken. 


Cabir, obs. form of CaBER. 

Cabish, obs. form of CABBAGE. 

Cable (kéi-b’l), s6. Forms: 3-4 kable, 5-7 ca- 
bul(le, cabyl, -il, -ille, -el, -ell, -elle, (5-6 
gable, gabyll), 3- cable. [ME. cadle, cadel, 
kable, identical with Du. Zade/, MDu. cahe/, MLG. 
kabel, MHG, and Ger. fade/, all app. from 
Romanic: cf. F. cééle, Sp. cable, Pg. cabre, all 
meaning ‘cable’, It. cafpro sliding knot, noose, 
gin :—late L. capulem, caplum a halter for catch- 
ing or fastening cattle, according to Isidore f. 
capére to take ‘quod eo indomita jumenta com- 
prehendantur’: cf. capzleem, -ws, ‘handle, haft’, 


capula-re to take, catch, ete. 

(There are difficulties as to F. ca@d/e, older forms of which 
were caable, chaable, chéable, chable, which point, through 
*cadable, toa L. *catabola a kind of Bacusta for hurling 
stones, etc., in which sense c#aadl/e also occurs: see Cabu- 
Zus in Du Cange. Littré supposes an early confusion be- 
tween this and *caé/e from Isidore’s capuldum ; others think 
that as the cafabola was put in motion with ropes, it may 
be the real source. But this does not account for the Sp. 
and It. words. '} : re 

1. A strong thick rope, originally of hemp or 
other fibre, now also of strands of iron wire. 

Originally a stout rope of any thickness, but now, in 
nautical use, a cable (of hemp, jute, etc.) is 10 inches in cir- 
cumference and upwards ; ropes of less thickness being called 
cablets or hawsers. 1n other than nautical use (see 2), rope 
is commonly used when the material is hemp or fibre tas in 
the ‘rope’ by which a train is drawn up an incline’, and 
cable when the material is wire. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 1338 He hihte hondlien kablen [c 1275 cables}. 
¢ 1320 Sir Guy 4613 Sche come .. Doun of fe castel in sel- 
coupe wise Bi on cable alle sleyeliche. c¢ 1340 Cursor JZ. 
24848 (Fairf.) Pe mast hit-shoke, be cablis [eartier AISS, 
cordis] brast. c¢1ggz CHaucer Compl. benus 33 Paughe 
lalousye wer hanged by a Kable Sheo wolde al knowe. 
1420 Chron. Vilod. 862 Aile be gables of be shippe pey 
broston a to. 1535 CoverbaLe Eccles. iv. 12 A threfolde 
cable is not lightly broken. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres 
v. iii. 135 Smal cables for the artillery. 1626 G. Sanpys 
Ovid's Met. vi. 170 He .. ouerthrowes With cabels, 
and innumerable blowes, The sturdy Oke. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 34 A Cable of three inches round and 
of good Stuff, will do better for Coal-work. 1842 Penny 
Cycl. XX111. 336/2 The platform [of a suspension-bridge at 
the Isle of Bourbon] is suspended from four cables .. and 
each cable consists of fifteen bundles of eighty wires each, 

b. jig. 

1600 Hooker Eccé. Pol. vu. xviii. § 10 The whole body 
politic should be..a threefold cable. 1604 SHaxs. O74. 1. 
li. 17 He will .. put vpon you what restraint or greeuance 
The Law..will giue him Cable. 1609 HotLanp Amz. 
Marcell, xxix. i. 351 He unfolded .. a huge long cable of 
villanies. 1616 R.C. 7imes' Whis. vi. 2343 Linckt together 
with sinnes ougly cable. 

c. ft 2s easter for a cable to go through the eye 
of a needle, a variant rendering of Matt. xix. 24, 
Mark x. 25, Luke xviii. 25, adopted by Sir J. 
Cheke, and cited by many writers. 

[This represents a variant interpretation of Gr. xaunAov in 
this passage, mentioned already by Cyril of Alexandria in 
the sthc. Subsequently a variant reading «amtdov (found 
in several late cursive MSS.) was associated with this 
rendering, and Suidas (? 11th c.) makes distinct words of xa- 
widos ‘cable’, xaundAos camel. Some Mod.Gr. dictionaries 
have also eauctdos cable.) 

¢ 1530 More De Quatuor Nouiss. Wks. (1557) 92 It were 
as harde for the riche manne to come into heauen, as a 


CABLE. 


great cable or a Camel to go through a nedles eye. ¢ 1550 
Cueke Afat?, xix. 24 It is easier for a cable to passe thorough 
a nedels eie, yen for a rich man to enter in to y* kingdoom of 
heaven. [.Varg. note. Although yt Suidas seem to sai 
xaptdos to be for a cable roop, and xaunAos for y* beest, ict 
theophylactus .. and Celius .. taak «dunaos to be booy y° 
beest and y* cable, as moost season agreeabli serveth heer.] 
1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 540 It is impossible for a Camell 
(or Cable, that is a great rope of a ship)... to go through a 
needles eye. 1657 Couvit IWhie's Supplic. (1695) 49 An 
honest Clergyman will be When Cable passeth Needles cye. 
1840 Marrvat Olla Podr., S. W. & by W.3 W7., lf he were 
as incompetent as a camel (or, as they say at sea, a cable) to 
pass through the eye of a ncedle. 

2. spec. (Naul.) The strong thick rope to which 
a ship’s anchor is fastcned ; and by transference, 
anything used for the same purpose, as a chain of 
iron links (chain cable’. 

* Stream-cable,a hawser or rope something smaller than the 
bower, used to move or hold the ship temporarily durin 
a calm in a river or haven, sheltered from the wind and 
sea,etc.’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-dh.' 

1325 EL. £. Addit. P. B. 428 With-outen mast, oper myke, 
ober myry bawe-lyne, Kable, ober capstan to clyppe to her 
ankrez. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2848 Pai caste ancres full kene 
with cables to grounde. 1490 Caxton Eneyilos xxvii. 96 
Eneas..cutte asondre the cables that with helde the shippe 
within the hauen. 1593 Sitaks. 3 /Vew. 177, v. iv. 4 The 
Cable broke, the holding-Anchor fost. 1627 Cart. Switu 
Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 The Cables also carry a proportion 
to the Anchors, but if it be not three strond, it is accounted 
but a Hawser. 1769 FALconerR Pict. Marine (1789) s.v. 
Admiral, They may be ready tocut or slip the cables when 
they shall be too much hurried to weigh their anchors. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria 1.185 Slip the cable and endeavour to 

ttosea, 1885 ANNANDALE /mip. Dict. s.v., Chain-cables 
Five now almost superseded rope-cables. 

b. fig. 

1635 Quarces Lydd. 1. xi. (2728) 169 Pray’r is the Cable, 
at whose end appears The anchor hope. 1677 YARRANTON 
Engl. Improv. 22 Yhe grand Banks .. shall be the Anchor 
and Cahle of all smaller Banks. 1851 Maynew Loud. Labour 
J. 360 Her cable had run out, and she died. 

e. A cable or cable's length, asa unit of measure- 
ment, ‘about 100 fathoms ; in marine charts 607756 
feet, or one-tenth of a sea mile’ (Adml. Smyth). 

15955 Even Decades W, Jud. (Arb.) 38: Redde cliffes with 
white strakes like wayes a cable lengtha piece. 1665 Duke 
of York's Fight. Instr. xiv, To keep about the distance of 
half a cable from one another. 1702 Lond. Gas. No. 3844 "4 
The Two Buoys..being, distant near the Length of Iwo 
Cables. 1769 Fauconer Dict. Afarine (1789) Cable..a 
measure of :20 fathoms, called by the English seainen a 
cable’s length. 1778 Cart. Mitter in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(1846) VII. Introd. 159 We got within a cable and a half of 
her. 1813 Soutury Ne/son (1854) 167 He veered half a 
cable, and instantly opened a tremendous fire. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast xi. 26 Within two cable lengths of the shore, 


3. Telegraphy. A rope-like line used for sub- 
marine telegraphs, containing the wires along 
which the clectric current passes, embedded in 
gutta percha or other insulating substance, and 
eneased in an cxternal sheathing of strong wire 
strands, resembling the wire cable of sense I. 
Also b. a bundle of insulated wires, passing through 


a pipe laid underground in streets, etc. 

1854 Sfecif, Brett's Patent No. 10939. 2? This said cable 
or rope | denominate my Oceanic Line. 1852 Leisure /iour 
Sept. 591 Complimentary messages were transmitted by 
means of the cable through the waters to Dover, 1855 
WueatstonE Koy. Soc. Proc. VII. 328 Experiments made 
with the submarine cable of the Mediterranean Electric 
Telegraph. 1853 S¥mes Aun. Summary 89 The unfortu- 
nate fracture of the oceanic cahle. 1864 W. Crookes Q. 
Grnul. Science 1. 44 The Atlantic Cable and its Teachings. 
1865 RusseLt Atlantic Telegr. 2 Mr. Wheatstone..as early 
as 1840 brought before the House of Commons the project 
of a cable to be laid between Dover and Calais. 1880 77s 
17 Dec. 5/6 (She] is reported by cable to have put into St. 

homas. 1887 Zelegr. Frnui. 4 Mar. 203/2 In our system, 
the cables can be easily drawn out of the iron pipes if occa- 
sion demands it. 

e. A cable message, a CABLEGRAM. 

1883 Bread-Winners 175 It riled me to have to pay for two 
cables. 1884 Pad/ Mali G.6 Aug, 11/1, I was desired by iny 
chief in New York to.. give them a long ‘cable'. 1886 
Daily News 4 June 6/4 The General .. had received cables 
of greeting from the ‘ comrades’ in Australasia and America. 

4. Arch., Goldsmith's work, etc. (also catle- 
moulding): A convex moulding or ornament made 
in the form of a rope. 

1859 Turner Dom. Archit. 111. i.g Norman ornaments... 
particularly the billet and the cable, /é¢:/. 11. vii. 359 The 
cornice is the cable-moulding on a large scale. 1862 
Athenznum 30 Aug. 277 A figure of Science, on a coral base, 
with a cable border. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 140 Vhe 
outer edge. .is also decorated with a heavy cable-moulding. 

5. (See quot.) 

1877 Peacock NV. W. Lincoln. Gloss. \E. D. S.) Cable, a 
long narrow strip of ground. 

6. Aurib. and Combé., as (senses 1, 2) cable-chain, 
-coil, -maker, -rools; (sense 3) cable-advice, -des- 

patch, -man, -message, -lank; (scnse 4) cable- 
border, moulding, paltern, etc. 

31882 Vod. Trade Circular, Further "cable advices from the 
Colonies. 1886 Pal! Mall G, 27 Aug. 11/2 The *cable-chain 
makers. .factory men, who make the marine or cable chains. 
1667 Dexnam Direct. Painter u.ix.24 See that thou. .spoil 
All their Sea-market, and their *Cable-coyl. 1483 Caxton 
G. de dt Tour Fj, A roper or *cable maker. 1865 Daily 

Tel. 19 Aug. 4/4 Mr. Canning showed the cable and the 
stab to the *cablemen. 1877 Daily News 3 Nov. 6/5 The 
following “cable message has been received... from New 
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York. 161x Beaum. & Fu. PAtlaster v. iii, Pines, whose 
*cable roots Held out a thousand storms. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
72 Aug. 192 The first defect was occasioned—{by] the drop- 
ping of a fraginent of wire into the *cable-tank. 

7. Special comb.: cable-bends, cable-buoy, 
cable-hanger (see quots.); cable-hatband, a 
twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, worn round 
the hat -IIalliw.); cable-laid a. (sec quot.) ; 
cuble-range, a given length of cable; a range 
of coils or rolls of cable; cable-rope =sense 1; 
also, cable-laid rope; eable-stock, the capstan ; 
eable-tier, the place in a hold, or between decks, 
where the cables are coiled away; cable-tools 
(see quot.. 

1867 Smytn Saztlor's Word-bh., *Cable-bends, two small 
ropes for lashing the end of a hempen cable to its own part, 
in order to secure the clinch by which it is fastened to the 
anchor-ring. 1769 Fatconrr Dict, Marine (1789) *Cable- 
Buoys, common casks employed to buoy up the cables. 
1732 De For Your Gt. Brit. 11769) 1. 149 Persons who 
dredge or fish for Oysters [on the Medway], not being free 
of the Fishery, are called *Cable-hangers. 1599 B. Joxson 
Ev, Man ont [fnum, Induct., Wearing a pyed feather 
The *cable hatband, or the three-piled ruff. 1602 Marston 
Ant, & Afedl. uu. t.(N.) More cable, till he had as nuch as 
my cable-hathand tofence him. 1723 Lond, Gaz, No. 6129/3 
Stolen from the Fifth Moorings, Eleven Fathom of Eleven 
Inch *Cable laid Pendant. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) s.v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable-laid or hawser-laid : 
the former are composed of nine strands, viz. three great 
strands, each of which is composed of three smaller strands. 
1883 W. C. Russet, Sea Queen II. ii. 34 The men were sct 
to work to get the “cable-range along, ready for bringing up. 
1523 SKELTON Garl, Laurel 833 From the anker he kutteth 
the *gabyll rope. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (2852) 53 At the 
west ende of Powlles stepull was tayed a cabelle roppe. 
1711 Lond. Gas. No. 4882/3 About sixty Fathom of Cable 
Rope, about nine Inches Circumference. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
vi. 40 The maister..bald the marynalis lay the cabil to the 
*cabilstok. 1833 Marryat 7, Simple (1863) 62 Knocking 
the man down into the *cable tier, 1860 H. Stuart Sea- 
wnan’s Catecl, 62 The hemp cables are coiled in the cable 
tiers. 1881 Raymonp J/ining Gloss., *Cable-tools, the ap- 
paratus used in drilling deep holes, such as artesian wells, 
with a rope, instead of rods, to connect the drill with the 
machine on the surface. 

Cable (kéi-b’l), v. [f the sb.] 

l. ¢rans. To furnish with a cable or cables; to 
fasten with or as with a cable, to tie w/. 

cxsoo Dunuar Tua Maritt Wem. 354 Se how I cabeld 
3one cout with a kene brydill! x530 Patscr. 473/1, 1 
cable, I store a shyppe of cables. 1598 FLorio, Gomenare 
..to cable an anker. 1605 T. Ryves /tcar's Plea (2620) 31 
They are .. fortefied and cabled vp with the graunts and 
Peeledass of Gregory the 14. 1634 SHIRLEY L.ramfle 1. i, 

ere | am cabled up above their shot. 1640 — /mfosture 
1, ii, I hope she’s not turned nun..1 do not like The women 
should be cabled up. 1800 Vaval Chron. 1V. 218 His 
Majesty's ships are insufficiently cabled. 1863 Lp. Lytton 
Ring Amasts VW. 1. 1, xi. 273 The motive power of his 
being was cabled to Superstition. 

2. Arch, To furnish (a column) with vertical 
convex circular mouldings, which should properly 
oceupy the lower part of the flutings, so as to 
represent a rope or staff placed in the flute (Gwilt). 

1766 Entick London IV. 91 Cabled with small pillars 
bound round it, with a kind of arched work and subdivisions 
between. 1848 Rickman Archit, 13 These channels are 
sometimes par filled by a lesser round moulding ; this is 
called cabling the flutes. 1875 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v. 
Caédling. In modern times an occasional abuse has been 
practised of cabling without fluting, as in the church della 
Sapienza at Rome. 

3. trans. and tnir. To transmit (a message, news, 
etc.), or communicate. by submarine telegraph. 
(Canst. as in fo telegraph.) 

1871 Scuere DE VERE Americanisms (1872) 559 A late 
telegram by Atlantic Cable from the British Premier, .said ; 
‘Cable how match-tax works’. 1880 #es 28 Oct., The 
exciting news cabled from Ireland. 1881 /quéa Standard 24 
Mar., He [i.e. Secretary Blaine] has been cabling con- 
stantly with Lord Granville. 1882 7ymes 14 Apr. 5/3 ‘The 
Secretary of State..cabled the substance of themto Minister 
Lowell. 1884 Aendal Merc. 1 Nov.5 Mr. Henry Irving 
cabled me from Boston. .that, etc. 

Cable, obs. f. of CABALL, horse, 

Cabled (ké'b'ld’, pf/. a. [f. CABLE sd, and z. 
+-ED.] .a. Furnished or fastened with a cable or 
cables. b. Arch. ¢. Her. (See quots.) 

1530 Parscr. 473/: My shyppe is as wel cabled as any in 
all the fleete. 1664 Every tr. Frearf’s Archit. 130 Some- 
times we find the Striges tobe fill'd up with a swelling. .and 
these we may call Stav’d or Cabl'd Coluinns. 1751 Cuam- 
Bers Cycl., Cabled fi utes, in architecture .. filled up with 
raised or swelling pieces in form of Cables. /6%¢. Cadbled, 
in /feraddyy, is applied to a cross formed of the two ends of 
aship’scable. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1, In Myrina’s port [they] 
Cast out the cabled stone upon the strand. 

Cablegram keib’lgrem). [f. CaBLe sé. + 
-GRAM, by superficial analogy with TELEGRAM; 
(in which both elements arc Greck). (The sub- 
stitution of CaLoGkam has been vainly urged by 
various writers.\] A message sent by submarine 
telegraph cable. 

1868 Datly News 26 Sept., The new word cadlegram is 
used by a New York contemporary to characterise a tele- 
graphic despatch. 1873 in 7tsaes (1D).) This libel appears in 
your journal as a cablegram, New York, 2oth. 1879 Let. 
in Datly News 14 Oct. 62 If there is any necessity for a 
word todistinguish a telegramsent by cable. .1 would suggest 
that the word ‘ Calogram’ be used in the place of *Cable- 


CABOCHED. 


ram", 1880 Atheneum No. 2764 503/2 A cablegram has 

een received. .from America, announcing the discovery uf 
a ‘large comet’ by Mr. Lewis Swift. 1883 //igh Comoness, 
of Canada in Times 13 Ang., It may interest your associa- 
tion to be made acquainted with the following cablegram. 

Cablegraph (kéb'lyref), v. [f. pree. after 
telegraph.) 

1887 Standard t4 Ort. 2/6 (Ie) cablegraphed froin oon, 

Cabless kacbles), a. [f. Causd.3 + -Less.} 

Unprovided with a cab or cabs, 

1834 /raser's May. X. 365 Whe cabless condition of St. 
patter ® Street. 1857 Chad. Frni. VILL 82 U1-paved, un- 
ighted, cabless regions. 

Cablet ketblet). (f Caure sé. +-r7.) A small 
cable or cable-laid rope less than 10 inehes in 
circumference. 

1575 6 in 4th Report Commiss. Hist. MSS. (1874) v14/i 
An Act for the true making of great cables and calletts. 
1613 J oy. Guiana in Hart. Misc \Malh. 111.176 Ly the 
. fury of the wind and sea, the cablet broke. 1794 A iggine 
& Seamanship 1. 54 Cablets, cable-laid ropes, under nine 
inches in circnmference. 1800 Vaval Chron. 111.65 Made 
fast to the principal cablet, or hawser. 1803 A'cf. Com 
miss. in Naval Chron. X. 48 Cablets—Inches, g}, 9, 8, 
7h..3. 1860 H. Srvart Seaman's Catech. 52 When three 
cablets are Iaid up together, it is called ‘hawser-laid rope’. 

Cabling kr'bliy), 2/7. sd. [f. Cape wv. + 
-Inc!.] The filling up of the lower part of the 
flutes ofa column with eylindrical mouldings. 

1753 Cuambens Cyed. Supp.s.v., There are also cablings in 
relievo without fluting, especially on certain pilasters, as in 
the church of Sapienza at Rome. 

Cabling, erroncous or dial. form of CAVELLING. 

1885 Times (Weekly ed.) 4 Sept. 6/1 This process known as 
cabling..the only fair method of allotting the work. 

+Ca‘blish. Oés. [prob. a. Anglo-Fr. *caé/is= 
I. chablis, OF. chaablis, med.l.. cablicium, yl. 
cablicifa, in the Forest laws, in same scnse; of 
doubtful derivation: see Littré ; but app. related 
to OF, chaable, and thus with L. *calabola, see 
CABLF, and ef. Littré chab/is and Wu Cange cabu- 
fus.] Strictly, trces blown down, or branches 
blown off by the wind, but explained by the legal 
antiquaries of the 16th c. as = brushwood. 

1594 R. Crompton Furisdict. 146 Cablicia is properly 
brushwood, ‘I. claimed the drie woods & cablish in his 
owne woods. 1664 Sreumay,Caédicta,Cablish... Ang]. Grush- 
wood. Rectiiis..Windfalls. 1688 R. Homme Armoury i. 
75/2 Cablish is all sorts of Brushwood. 1852 Smith Exe. 4 
Fr. Dict., Cablish.. dots chablis, bronssailles. 

Cabman (kebmain. [f. Cas 56,3] 
whose occupation is to drive a public cab. 

1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 11. 192 The cabman’s cry to 
get outofthe way. 1860 Macat, Sour. 59 Walf a dozen cab- 
men shouting in my ears. /dd.137 They know them as 
well as a London cabman does the streets. 

Cabob (kabp’b). Also kabob. [Arab. GLS 
kabih (also in Pers. and Urdu , in same scnse.] 

1. An oriental dish (see the quotations) ; also 
used in India for roast meat in general. (Now 


always in flr.) 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. Lud. & P. 404 (VY. Cabob is Rostmeat 
on Skewers, cut in little round pieces no bigger than a Six- 

ence, and Ginger and Garlick put between each. 1743 R. 
Pococnn Fyyft in Pinkerton /’oy. XIV. 211 Cabobs, or 
cat rosted in small pieces, that may be eat without dividing. 
1814 Forpes Orient. Mem. 11. 480: ¥.), 1 often partook with 
my Arabs of a dish common in Arabia called Kabob or 
Kab-ab. 1854 ‘Tuacktray sVewcomes 11. 242 Eats cabobs 
with city nabobs. 5 : ; 

2. ‘A leg of mutton stuffed with white herrings 
and sweet herbs’ Halliwell). 

1690 B. FE. Diet. Cant. Crew, Cabob, a Loin of Mutton 
Roasted with an Onyon betwixt each joint ; a Turkish and 
Persian Dish..now used in England. 

Hence Cabo’b v. To cook in the manner de- 
scribed. \Webster cites Sir T. Herbert.) 

|| Caboceer (kebosies). [ad. Py. catociero, 
f. cabo, cabega head.] The headman (of a West 
African village or tribe’. 

1836 Marrvat Midsh. Easy xvi, My father appointed me 
a Caboceer. 1864 R. Berton Dahome 11.38 The type of a 
Dahonian Caboceer. 1866 Encev .Va‘. Music i. 4 The 
melodies produced by a Caboceer, or chief of Dahomey, 
upon his sanko, deserve our attention. 

+Caboche, sé. Ols. [sec next and Canor.] 
A fish ; the Bull-head, or Miller's Thumb. 

cxqzg Voc. in Wr.-Wiitlcker 631 //ic caput, caboche. 
c14g0 Promp. Parv. 57 Caboche, cxrrudia. 

+ Cabo‘che, v. ? 0s. Also 6 cabage. ff. 
F. cabocher (in same sense implied in pple. adj. 
caboché Capocnen, and uscd (as cabacher by 
DPalsgr., £. caboche =It. capocchia augin. and pejora- 
tive of capo head. The form caéaye is identified 
with CanpBace v.!, which is ultimately the same 
word.) ¢rans. To cut off the head of a deer 


close behind the horns. 

ar4z5 Bk Hunting MS. Bodl, 546 fol. 93 Per nedeth no 
more but to caboche his heed. 1530 Patser. 696, I kabage 
a decre, ye cabawhe, I wy cabage my dere jecatacheray 
ma beste. 1§75 Torserv. Bk. Venerse alii. 134 [tis cut ett 
nearto the head. And then the heade is cabaged [i-¢.] cut 
close by the hornes through the braine pan, untill yeu come 
vnderneath the eyes, and ther it is cut off. 


Caboched, caboshed, cabossed kily'/t. 
kabpst , #f/. a. Her, Also cabazed, cabaged. 


A man 


CABOCHING. 


[f. prec.; or ad. F. caboché in same sense.] Borne 
(as the head of a stag, bull, or other beast) full- 
faced, and cut off close behind the ears so as to 
show no part of the neck; trunked. 

1572 BossEWELL Avmorte 11.59 An hartes heade cabazed 
d'Or. 1610 Guittim Heraldry 1. xiv. (1660) 162 These 
horned beasts..have also their heads borne Trunked: 
Which of some Arimorists is blazoned Cabossed. 1751 CHam- 
BERS Cyct., Caboched, caboshed or cabossed. 176% Brit. 
Mag. 11. 76 Three harts heads, caboshed, argent. 19797 
Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hitt, Lond. (Nicholls) 95 note, 
A bull's head cabost. 1866 Peacock Exg. Ch. Furniture 
36 A chevron between three bucks’ heads cabossed argent. 

Cabo'ching, cabo’ssing, vd/. sb. Her. [f. 
as prec.+-ING!.] (See quot.) 

1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. I. s.v. Cabosed, A Term in 
Heraldry, for the Head of any Beast, being just cut off be- 
hind the Ears, by a Section parallel to the Face, or bya 
perpendicular Section; whereas Couping is usually ex- 
pressd by a Horizontal one, and is never so close to the 
Ears as Cabosing. 

| Cabochon (kabofon'). Also 6 Sc. cabos- 
choun, coboischoun, coboschoun. ([Fr.: aug- 
mentative of caboche; see above.] A precious 
stone when merely polished, without being cut into 
facets or receiving any regular figure but that 
which belongs to the stone itself, the rough parts 
only being removed. This fashion is chiefly ap- 
plied to the garnet (carbuncle), ruby, sapphire and 
amethyst. Chiefly a¢/rzb., as in cabochon shape, 
crystal, emerald, etc. 

1578 /nventories 265 ( JAM.) Tua tabled diamantis, and tua 
rubyis coboischoun. /é/d¢. 266 Foure rubyis coboschoun. 
1872 ELLacombeE Bells of Ch. vii. 174 Under the foot of the 
cross is a large uncut crystal. .at one side of this cabochon 
isa initred figure. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L.220 A pale 
cabochon sapphire, 1883 7zszes 14 July 7 The centre stone 
.-is encircled by ruby, emerald, sapphire, and five other 
stones, cut cabochon shape. 

+ Cabod, v. Obs. rare—'. trans. ?To edge or 
border. 

1753 Songs Costume (x849) 231 With fringes of knotting 
your Dickey cabod. 

Cabok, obs. f. of Kennuck, Sc., cheese. 

Cabon, -et, early forms of CaBin, -ET. 
Caboose (kabz's). Also cam-, can-, coboose. 
{Identical with Du. Aadbzezs, Rontbuts, earlier Du. 
combtse, cabiise, MLG. kabhiise (whence mod.G. 
kabuse), also F. cambuse ‘app. introduced into the 
navy about the middle of the 18thce.’ (Littré). 
The original lang. was perh. LG. ; but the history 
and etymology are altogether obscure.] 

1. ‘The cook-room or kitchen of merchantmen 
on deck ; a diminutive substitute for the galley of 
a man-of-war. It is generally furnished with cast- 
iron apparatus for cooking’ (Smyth Saz/or’s 
Word-bk.). 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Coboose, a sort of box 
or house to cover the chimney of some merchant-ships. It 
somewhat resembles a centry-box, and generally stands 
against the barricade on the fore part of the quarter-deck. 
1805 N. Vork Chron. in Naval Chron. X111. 122 William 
Cameron drifted aboard on the canboose. 1805 Duncan 
Marin. Chron. YV. 70 A sea broke .. and swept away the 
caboose and all its utensils froin the deck. 1833 M. Scotr 
Tom Cringle (1862) 6 Fishing boats at anchor, all with 
their tiny cabooses. 1844 Regul. §& Ord. Army 341 A sentry 
is constantly to be placed at the cooking-place or caboose. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 11.375 The caboose and utensils 
must long ago have been washed overboard. 

b. A cooking-oven or fireplace erected on land. 

1859 A xtobiog. Beggar-boy 93 The man. .requested me to 
put his pannikin on the caboose fire. 1882 /arfer’s Mag. 
Feb. 331 Outside are ‘ cambooses’ for preparing fish in the 
open air. 1883 Century Mfag. XXVI. 550 The lawn is 
studded with cabooses. 

2. U.S. A van or car on a freight train used by 
workmen or the men in charge. 

1881 Chicago Times 18 June, The caboose of the construc- 
tion train, containing workmen and several boys. 1884 
Dakota paper Jan., Four cars and a caboose running down 
the track. 

Cabos: see Cazor, 

Cabosh, -ed, cabossed, var. fi. CABOCHE, -D. 

|| Cabot ‘kabo, kee-bot). [Earlier and N.Fr. cadot, 
mod.F. chadot, f. Romanic cabo, capo head + -or.} 

+1. A fish: the Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. 

1611 Coter., Polsson royat, the white Cabot. 

A measure of dry goods in the Channel 

Islands; cf. the Sc. Cap. 

1835 H. D. Incuis Channel /sl. 124 In Jersey .. sixteen 
cabots per perch, has been known to be obtained. 1862 
Asstep Channet Isl. 1v. App. A (ed. 2) 566 In Jersey, the 
measure of dry goods is the cabot, or half-bushel..contain- 
ing 43 lbs. 7 ozs. of distilled water. - 

Cabotage ‘kebetédz). Naut. [a. F. cabotage 

also Sp., in It. cabolaggio in same sense; f. F. 
caboter to coast; whence F. has also caboteur, ca- 
botier, cabotin, cabotinage, cabotiner. Werivation 
uncertain. 

Originally a shipping term of the north of France: M. Paul 
Meyer rejects Littré's guess from Sp. cao cape, headland, 
as if ‘to sail from cape to cape’, as untenable phonetically 
and historically, and thinks the verh must be from the name 
ofakind of boat. The gloss ‘cade, trabe, nave’ occurs i 
(MS. Bibl. Nat. 1646 If. 83 b) a 13th c. copy of an older 
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glossary; and Littré has cadet, chadot as north French 
equivalents of saéot, which is still applied to a small vessel 
tunning two or three knots an hour. (Brachet guesses that 
caboter may be fromthe surname Caéot; which may have 
had the same origin, but cf. prec.)] 

Coasting ; coast-pilotage ; 
trade by sea, 

1831 Sir J. Sinccair Corr. 11. 186 The Cabotage, as they 
call it, or carrying trade. 1876 R. Burton Goritla L.1. 6 
Small vessels belonging to foreigners, and employed in 
cabotage. 1885 Standard 2 Jan. (Article) The Cabotage in 
China. [From Shanghai correspondent.] 

+ Cabow. Os. Also cabbowe. 

1489 Wilt of Rowley, Bristol (Somerset Ho.) All my 
Cabowe or Stuf in Marchaundise. rs0r W7l/ of Barre 
(Somerset Ho.) The Cabow that I haue in her[aship]. rgoxz 
Bristot Wilts (Wadley) 173, xx marke of my Cabbowe in 
money or dettes..the Residue of my Cabbowe. 

+ Ca‘bre, v. Ols. [a. F. cabrer, f. Sp. cabra 
goat: see CaPEeR.] 7zz¢r. To caper (as a horse). 

1600 Hottanp Livy vui. vii. 285 At the smart of which the 
horse reared and cabred with his forefeet. 

|| Cabre (kabre),a. Her. [Fr.; f. cabver: see prec.] 
Said of a horse: Capering, rearing on the hind legs. 

|Ca°brie, ca*brit. Also cabree. [cf. Sp. 
cabrito kid, dim. of caéva goat.] The Pronghom 
Antelope, Aztrlope Americana (furcifera), 

(1624 T. Scott 2ud Pt. Vox Poputi 22 A peece of leane Kid, 
or Cabrito.] 1807 Pike Sources ALississ. 11. 136 Killed one 
cabrie, two deer, two turkies. 1834 Penny Cyct, 11. 71/1 
The Prongbuck. .called cabree by the Canadian voyagexrs. 

+ Ca-briole, Ods. [In sense 1, a. F. cabriole 
(16th c.) a leap like that of a goat. Senses 2, 3, 
appear to be old errors for CABRIOLET. ] 

1. A capriole, a caper (of a horse). 

1814 Scotr IWaz, I. viii. 103 The occasional cabrioles 
which his charger exhibited. . as 

2. A kind of small arm-chair (Littré). 

1785 Mackenzie Lounger No. 36 ?8 Sofas and stuffed 
chairs in the drawing-room, which my Lady has made her 
change for cabrioles. 

= CABRIOLET. 

19797 Hotcrort Stolderg's Trav. (ed. 2) II. Ixi. 403 The 
coaches are .. less dangerous than the little one horse 
cabrioles. 1801 W. FeLton Carriages II. 180 The Cabriole 
is a two wheeled Carriage with the body like a Chariot, 
mostly used in France. _ . d 

Cabriolet (ka:brijalzi'), [a. F. cabriolet, deriv. 
of cabriole, so called from its elastic bounding 
motion.] A light two-wheeled chaise drawn by one 
horse, having a large hood of wood or leather, and 
an ample apron to cover the lap and legs of the 
occupant. Contracted by 1830 to CaB, and in later 
times applied to any vehicle known by that name. 

[1789 Let. fr. Paris in Public Advertiser 3 Crushed to 
death by one of those machines called Caérzofets; on ac- 
count of which infernal vehicles, the inhabitants ..can no 
longer venture on foot at any hour, 1816 Az. Reg. 339 
Lavalette was .. conducted by Sir R. Wilson beyond the 
barriers in an English cabriolet.) 1823 Gentt. Alag. 463/2 
April 23 Cabriolets were, in honour of his Majesty's birth- 
day, introduced to the public this morning. 1840 Barham 
‘ngot. Leg. 194 His lordship rang for his cabriolet [r7e 
day). ax84s Hoop Lost Heir, I’m scared when I think 
of them Cabroleys. 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. Jlarchmont 
I. ii. 41 Edward Arundel had driven over in a cabriolet. 

Cabulile, -byl, obs. ff. of CABLE. 

Caburn (ke'bain). Aaut. [? connected with 
CaBLE.} (f/.) ‘Spun rope-yarn lines, for worm- 
ing a cable, seizing, winding tacks, and the like’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1626 Carr. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 16 Cables serue .. 
for rope yarne, caburn, sinnit, anfd] okum. 1627 — Sea- 
man's Gram.v.25 Caburne is a small line made of spun 
yarne to make a bend of two Cables, or to sease the Tackels, 
or the like. 1678 in Puittirs; also in mod, Dicts. 

|| Cacafue'go. Also 7 cacafugo, -fogo, caco- 
fuego. [f. L. cacd-re, Sp. and Pg. cagar to dis- 
charge excrement + Sp, fuego (Pg. fogo) fire :—L. 
focus hearth.] A spitfire; a braggart. 

(The name of the Spanish galleon taken by Drake in 1577.) 

1625 FLETCHER Fair A/aid in.i, She will be ravisht before 
our faces by rascalls and cacafugos, wife, cacafugoes ! 
cr66x Argyle’'s Witt in Harl. Afisc. (1746) VU. 27/2 
Presbytery will soon lose a prating, nonsensical Caca- 
fuego. 1696 Puittirs, Cacafnego, a Spanish word signifying 
Shitefire; and it is used for a bragging vapouring fellow. 
1721-90 in Baitey. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. [1975 Asn, 
Cacafuego, an insect in Spain said to dart fire from its 
tail.] 

Cacagogue, erroneous form of CaccacoGuE. 

Cacao (kakéi-o, kikio). Also (6-7 caccao), 
6-8 cacoa, 8 caco, cocao; and see Cocoa. [Sp. 
cacao, ad. Mexican caca-zat/ ‘caca-tree’.] 

1. The secd of a tropical American tree ( 7heo- 
broma Cacao, N. O. Byttneriacer), from which 
cocoa and chocolate are preparcd. 

rss5 Even Decades WW’. (nd. (Arb.) 342 In the steade [of 
money] the halfe shelles of almonds, whiche kynde of Bar- 
barous money they [the Mexicans] caule cacao or cacan- 
guate. 1594 Brunpevir £-rerc. v. (ed. 7) 568 Fruit, which 
the Inhabitants cal in their tongue Cacaco, it is like to an 
Almond. .of it they make a certaine drinke which they love 
inarvelous well. a@ 1687 Petty Pot. Arith. iv. (1691) 83 The 
value of Sugar, Indico, Tobacco, Cotton, and Caccao, 
brought from the Southward parts of America, 1702 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 3842/3 A French Prize .. laden with Sugar, Caco 
and Indigo from Martinico. 1748 Anson F’oy. 11. v. (ed. 4) 
248 Her load consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nuts, tobacco, 
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hides. 1836 Maccittivray /emboldt's Trav. viii. 108 
Cacao and sugar were also raised to a considerable extent. 
1849 W. Irvine Cofumébns II. 315. 

+ 2. The powder produced by grinding the seeds, 
often with other substances mixed ; also the drink 
prepared from the seeds or powder ; = Cocoa. 

1652 WapswortH Chocolate 2 Cacao.. is cold and dry. 
1662 H. Stusse Jud. Nectar ii, 8 They had brought to 
them jarrs of Cacao, 

3. The tree whose fruit yields this seed, more 
fully called Cacao-tree. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 11 They supply the most agree- 
able soils for the cacao. 1778 Ropertson “ist, Amer. 
lI. vu. 296 The value.. was estimated by the number 
of nuts of the cacao, which he might expect in exchange. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 372 The seeds of the cacao were 
made use of as money in Mexico. 

4. attrib.,as in cacao-nut, -tree,etc. ; also cacao- 
butter, a fatty matter obtained from the cacao-nut, 
used for making pomades, candles, etc. ; cacao- 
walk, a plantation of cacao-trees. 

1652 WapswortH Chocolate 13 When they are growne up 
to a good hight, then they plant the Cacao-trees. 166 
HICKERINGILL Famaica 30 Two of these little Cacoa Nuts 
(or Kernells) passe currant for one farthing. /67d. 24 Cacoa- 
Walks..containing ten or twelve Acres of Ground. 1662 
H. Stusse /ud, Nectar ii. 9 They made a certain cooling- 
drink of the Cacao nuts. 1778 Rosertson Hist. Amer. 11. 
vill. 412 The cacao-tree grows spontaneously in several parts 
of the torrid zone. 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 140 
The ground is then prepared for the reception of the cacao 
pods, which are planted in rows called ‘ cacao-walks’. 

Cacarootch, obs. form of CockRoacu. 

+ Ca‘catory, a. Obs rare—'. [ad. mod. L. 
cacatorius, {. cacare to evacuate the bowels; see 
-oRY.] Attended with looseness of the bowels. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compt. v1. 183 Cacatory, Dejectory, 
or Loose-fevers..ought wholly to be imputed to Choler. 
1953 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Cacatory-fever. 

Caccagogue (kx‘kagpg). Med. [mod. f. Gr. 
kakkN excrement + -aywyos leading, leading away, 
f. dy-ev to lead, drive. Chambers Cycl. Supp. 
1753 has mod.L. cacagoga.] An ointment made 
of alum and honey, and used to promote stool. 

Caccao, obs. f. of Cacao. 

Cacche(/n, obs. f. CarcH 2. 

Cace, obs. form of CasE. 

+ Cacemphaton. Os. rare. [Gr. xaxéppa- 
tov ‘ill-sounding, equivocal’.] An ill-sounding 
expression. 

[xg89 Putrennam Eng. Poeste(Arb.)260 This vice is called 
by the Greekes Cacemphaton, we call it the vnshamefast or 
figure of foule speech.] 1622 Peacuam Compl, Gentt, (1661) 
174 It had beene an harsh and unpleasing Cacemphaton, as 
your own eare will tell you. 1721-90 in Baiey. 

Cachalot (ke‘falpt, keefalo). Also 8-9 -elot. 
[a. F. cachalot, in the Bayonne dial. of 17thc. 
cachalut, app. meaning, ‘ toothed’, froma Romanic 
word for ‘tooth’ or ‘grinder’, in Gascon cachaz, 
Carcassone caichal, Cat. caxal, Pr. dials. cazssal, 
caysal. The first notice of the word in Eng. writers 
is quoted from the French of Anderson’s //istozre 
Naturelle de Island, etc. (Hamburg 1746). The 
word is now found in most European langs., as Ger. 
kachalot, Da. kaskelot, Sw. kaselot, Du. kazilot, etc. 

(In Miscellanea Curiosa, 1670 (Frankfort, and Leipzig 
1681), observation cxxxyvi. (p. 266) treats of this whale ‘qui 
in Bayonna, Byaris, et in insula S. Johannis de Luca, et in 
locis ubi capitur Cackadut, latine Orca dicitur’.) A differ- 
ent derivation is proposed by Zobler, Zeztsch. f, Rom. Phitol. 
IV, 176, whereby he would connect it with Sp. cackxelo, 
which derives from L. catufus.] 

A genus of whales, belonging to the family Ca/o- 
dontide, distinguished by the presence of teeth in 
the lower jaw. The Common Cachalot, or Sperm 
Whale, which yields spermaceti, grows to the 
length of 70 feet, and has a head nearly one-half 
of the length of the body; it occurs in all seas, 
but its home is the Pacific Ocean. 

19747 Gentt. Mag. XVII. 174 The figure which Mr. Ander- 
son gives of the Cachelot.. has the air of a monster. 1769 
Pennant Zoot, III. 46 This genus.. the French call Ca- 
chalot, a name we have adopted. 1832 Lyert Prizc. Geol. 
I]. 279 A herd of Cachalots, upwards of one hundred in 
number, were found stranded at Kairston, Orkney. 1833 
Str C. Bett //and (1834) 298 The physeter or cachelot 
whale .. has a very large head and is remarkable for hav- 
ing teeth. 1847 CarreNnTER Zool. § 213. 

Cache (kaf), sd. Also 6 casshe. [a. F. 
cache, f. cacher to hide.] 

1. A hiding place, esp. of goods, treasure, etc. 

1595 Drake Voy. 12 The inhabitants havinge intelligence 
of our cominge, had .. hid theyr treasure in casshes. 1860 
C. Innes Scott. in Mid. Ages x. 310 The little cache on 
the Orkney sea-shore, produced 16 pound weight of silver. 
1866 W. R. Kine Sfortsm. & Nat, in Canada iii. 57 
Crouched in his cache of green boughs. 

_b. esp. A hole or mound made by American 
pioneers and Arctic explorers to hide stores of 
provisions, ammunition, etc. 

1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonnevitte 1. 267 Captain Bonne- 
ville.. prevailed upon them to proceed..to the caches, 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. xii. 138 The power of the bear in 
breaking up a provision cache is extraordinary. 1878 Mark- 
HAM Gt. Frozen Sea v. 62 Every cairn and cache was 
thoroughly examined. 
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2. The store of provisions so hidden. 

183.. Back Zrnd, Arctic Voy. (Bartlett), I took advantage 
of a detached heap of stones, to make a cache of a bag of 
pemmican, 1842 Bee None Report Exp. Rocky Mts.(1845) 
22 As this was to be a point in our homeward journey, I 
made a cache {a term used in all this country for what is 
hidden in the ground) of a barrel of pork. 1865 Lusnock 
Preh, Times xiv. (1869) 484 The Esquimaux .. they all of 
them make ‘caches’ of meat under stone cairns. 

Cache (kaf), vw [f. Cache sd.: cf. F. cacher.] 
trans. To put in a cache; to store (provisions) 
under ground ; said also of animals. 

1856 Kane Arcé. Exfé. I. xxiii. 288 He accordingly cached 
enough provision to last them back. 1865 Lp. Mitton & 
W. Cueaote iV. West Pass. v.75 We now proceeded .. to 
remove the cask from its hiding-place, and .. to cache it 
safely at some distance. 1877 Coues Fur Anim. ii. 51 When 
they [wolverenes] can eat no more, they continue to steal 
the baits and cfiche them. ; 

Cache, obs. form of Cas, Chinese money. 

Cache(n, obs. form of Catcu zv. 

Cachectic (kike-ktik), a. Also 7-8 -ick. 
[Ultimately ad. Gr. xaxexrix-és in a bad habit of 
body. Cf. CacHexy. Cachectigue occurs in F. 
in 16the.; mod.L. cachecticus is prob. still earlicr.] 
Of or pertaining to cachexy; affected with or 
characterized by cachexy or a bad state of body. 

1634 T. Jounsontr. Parey's Chirurg. xx. vii. (1678) 461 A 
melancholick cachectick disposition of the whole body. 1744 
Berkecey Sirs § 94 The good effect of this medicine on 
cachectic and scorbutic persons. 1861 O. W. Hotmes Eésie 
V, 210 The flat-chested and cachectic pattern which is the 
classical type of certain excellent young females. 

Cache:ctical, 2. [f. prec. + -aL1.] =prec. 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. iv. 43 She was of a whitish bleake 
colour, and of a cachecticall disposition. 1733 ArBUTHNOT 
Air (J.) Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and ca- 
chectical. 1755 in Jounson; alsoin Craic and mod. Dicts. 


+ Cachekow. Sc. Obs. [f. Catcu v. + Cow.] 
A cow-catcher or cattle-pounder; hence ge. a 
bailiff. Cf. CatcH-pow. 


1513 Douctas ners vil. Prol. 136 Sum wald be court 
man, sum clerk, and sum a cachekow, Sum knycht, sum 
capitane, sum Caiser, sum King. 

+Cacchere. Ods. rare—'. [a. ONF. cachére, 
cacheor (mod.F. chasseus), f. cacher to CHASE: cf. 
CaTcHer.] A hunter. 

c1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kt. 1139 Penne pise cacheres pat coupe, 
cowpled hor houndez. 

+Cacherel. O¢s. Also 4 kacherel. [f. prec. 
+-EL. Cf. scoundrel, wastrel.] A catchpoll, beagle, 
‘bull-dog’. 
a1325 Pol. Songs (1839) 151 Ajzeyn this cachereles cometh 
thus y mot care. «1340 Ayend, 263 Pe dyeuel a-ye huam 
and his kachereles. .his hous mid greate strengbe wolde loky. 
+ Cachespell, -pule. Sc. Os. Also 6 cache- 
puyll, -pill, -spale, caichpule, kaichspell, 7 
catchpule. [app. corrupt form of MFlem. caeése- 
speel, {. cactse (=F r. chasse, Eng. Cuasr), Du. 
kaats place where the ball falls + sfce/ play. The 
Flem. was evidently from a north. Fr. cache: cf. 
Picard cacher to chase.] 

1. The game of tennis; also atirzb. 

1568 Woman's Truth in Sc. Pasqutls (1868) 4 Ane handles 
man I saw but dreid, In caichpule faste playene. 1611 
Rates (Jam.) Balles called Catchpule [1670 Tennis] balls the 
thousand viij/,_ 1818 G. Cuatmers Life Q. Mary I, 255 
Cachepole, or Tennis was much enjoyed by the prince. 

2. A tennis-court. 

1526 Sc, Ld. Treasurer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crimin, Trials 
I. 271 Item, for ballisin Crummise cache-puyll. 1538 4 der- 
deen Registers XV1. (Jam.) The bigging of the said Alex'ris 
cachespale wall. 1563 /é/d. XXV. (Jam.) The fluir of his 
cachepill laitly biggit. 1597 Sc. Act fas. VI (1814) 155 
(Jam.) Orcherdis, yardis, doucattis, kaichspell, cloistour .. 
cituat within the boundis. .of the priorie. .of Sanctandrois. 

| Cachet (kafg). Also 6-7 catchet. [Fr.; f. 
cacher to conceal: in 18th c, treated as English.] 

1. A seal. Letter of cachet (¥. lettre de cachet): 
a letter under the private seal of the French king, 
containing an order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

a 1639 Spottiswooo //ist, Ch. Scotl. 1v. (1677) 193 She had 
appointed, in stead of his hand, a Cachet to be used in the 
signing of Letters. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 177 
On the accession of James VI. to the crown of England, a 
catchet or seal was made, having the King’s name engraved 
on it, with which all signatures were to be afterwards 
sealed. 1753 Scots Mag. XV. 62/2 He obtained a letter of 
cachet. -. 

2. fig. Stamp, distinguishing mark, ‘sign manual’. 

1840 THackeray Paris Sk. Bh. (1885) 69 All his works 
[pictures] have a grand cachet : he never did anything mean. 
1882 Prsooy Eng. Fournalism xvii. 176 The journal in 
which the cachet of fashionable life is to be distinguished. 

3. atir7b. Done under letter of cachet; privy, secrct. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 293 Abominators of all close, 
cachet, muffled, .proceedings. , 

t+tCache-xicate, cacexicate, v. Ods.rarc—. 
[f. next ; see -aTE.] ¢vans. To render cachectic. 

1650 Butwer Anthropomet. ii. (1653) 71 Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums. 

Cachexy (see below). Also 7 cacexy, -ie, 
cachexe, -ie, cakexy; and in mod.Lat. form 
cache-xia, (8 cacexia). [ad. mod.L. cachexia or 
¥. cachexte (16th c, in Paré), ad. Gr. xayxefia, f. 
wax-ds bad + -éfta = Efes habit or state, f. €x-erv to 
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have, have oncself, be in condition. Walker ac- 
cents (kae*keksi) which is according to Eng. analo- 
gies ; but mod. Dicts. have mostly (kakc’ksi).] 

‘A depraved condition of the body, in which 
nutrition is everywhcre defective.’ Syd. Soc. Lex- 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen's Terap. a D iij, The euyll haby- 
tude of the body (whiche the Grekcs call Cachexte). 1555 
Eotn Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 58 Thc dysease which the 
phisicians caule Cachexia, 165: Witt: tr. [’rfmivose's Pop. 
Err, w. xii, 262 Who can in a Cachexie draw all the vitious 
humours out of the body at once. 1775 Sir E. Barry O6- 
serv, Wines 417 Liahle to. .cachexies..etc. 1843 DeTnune 
Sc. Fire-side Stor, 65 Affected with fevers and cachexy. 

b. A depraved habit of mind or feeling. 

1652 I. S. People's (ib, xvi. 40 The Israelites desiring a 
King .. out of a Cacexie and evill frame of spirit. 1657 
Reeve God's Plea Ep. Ded. 5, I see..a cakexy of evill life 
amongst you. 1843 F. EE. Pacer Warden of Birkingholt 
161 He would think that a cachexy of chattering had be- 
come epidemic among the clergy of the nineteenth century. 
1868 Symonos in /ortxz, Rev, Dec. IV. 602 Both poets 
(Clough and De Musset] describe the maladie du siecle, 
the nondescript cacheaxy, in which aspiration mingles with 
disenchantment, satire and scepticism with a childlike de- 
sire for the tranquillity of reverence and belief. 

e. Said of a body politic. 

1654 L’Estrance Chas. /, 187 Her high repletion brought 
her [the City] into a Cachexy. 1883 Alacw. Mag. Nov. 33 
Ireland .. lies fretful and wrathful under a griin social ca- 
chexy of distressful centuries. y 

Cachinnate (kekinéit), v. [f. L. cachinna-re : 
see -ATE.} 727. To laugh loudly or immoderately. 

1824 De Quincey Wadlladmor in London Mag. X. 354 Not 
a publisher but cachinnates from Leipsic to Moscow. 1837 
Fraser's Magy. XVI. 432 Groggan.. only cachinnated the 
more vehemently. 

Cachinnation (keckinz!-fon).  [ad. L. cachin- 
nalton-em, n. of action f. cachinnare: sec prec.] 
Loud or immoderate laughter. 

1623 CockEraAM, Cachinnation, a great laughter. 1635 
Person Varieties 11. 60 These Cachinnations or laugh- 
ings.. which we heare, are rather Aerall spirits. 1815 
Scott Guy AZ. tii, The hideous griinaces which attended 
this unusual cachinnation. 1868 Brownine Aing & Bk. III. 
vit. 767 He moved to mirth and cachinnation all. 

Ca‘chinnator. [agent-noun f. L. vb. in prec.] 
A loud or immoderate laugher. 

18.. R. Cuampers Whceesht, ‘hey mark a cachinnator as 
a man to be avoided. 

Cachinnatory (ke'kinatarri), a. [f. prec.: see 
-orY.] Of, pertaining to, or connected with loud 
or immoderate laughter. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 188 Shall our cachinnatory 
muscles remain rigid? 1846 Hawtuorne Mosses u. iil. (1864) 
61 Which threatened instant death on the slightest cachin- 
natory indulgence. 

Cachique, obs. form of Cacique. 

Cacholong (ke'tfolpn). Adin. [‘ Kaschtschilon 
= ‘beautiful stone” of Kalmucks and Tartars’ 
(Dana).] A variety of the opal, opaque, bluish- 
white, porcelain-white, pale yellowish or reddish. 

179t Macie in PAid. Trans, LXXXI. 369 That variety 
of calcedony which is known to mineralogists by the name 
of Cacholong. 1868-80 Dana AZin. 199 Cacholong .. often 
adheres to the tongue, and contains a little alumina, 

| Cachou (kafiz). Also § cashou. [Fr.] 

1.=Catecuu. 

1708 Motreux Rabelais vy. viii, Store of Mirabolans, 
Cashou, Green Ginger preserv'd. 1750 BEAwES Lex A/ercat. 
(8752) 787 Cardamome, Long Pepper, Cachou, etc. : 

. A sweetmeat, generally in the form ofa pill, 
made of cashew-nut, extract of liquorice, etc., 
used by tobacco-smokers to swecten the breath. 

|| Cachrys (ke'kris). Zot. [Gr. xaxpus catkin.] 

+1. ‘The catkin of nut-trees, willows, etc.’ Ods. 

1708 in Kersey. 1731 in Baitey IT. 

2. A genus of umbelliferous plants. 

|| Cachucha (kat{atfa). Incorrectly eachuca. 
[Sp.] A lively Spanish dance. 

1840 BARHAM /ugeol, Leg. 480 A Court where it’s thought 
in a lord or a duke a Disgrace to fall short in the Brawls 
(their Cachouca), 1841 THackeray /’vofess. in Comic T. § 
Sk. II. 154 In a very short time Miss Binse .. could dance 
the cachuca. 1842 Loner. Sf. Stud. 1, iii, I see thee dance 
cachuchas. 1867 Miss Braooon Aum. Floyd i. 8. 

|| Cacique (kas7-k). Forms: 6 (L. caccicus, 
caciguus,) cacike, cazike, 7 cassique, casique, 
(casica), 8 cachique, 8— cazique, 6- cacique. 
[a. Sp. cactgue, cazigue, or F.cactgue,native Haytian 
word for ‘lord, chief’ (Oviedo //7st. de las Indias).} 

A native chief or ‘prince’ of the aborigines in 
the West Indies and adjacent parts of America. 

tsss Even Decades W, Ind 1. .(Arb.) 72 Makynge ..a 
brotherly league with the Caccrcus (that is tosaye a kynge). 
1577 Foren & Wittes /fist, Trav. 219b, These Indians 
gyue great honour and reuerence to theyr Cacique. 1578 
T. N. tr. Cong. W. {nd. 33 A cruel and cursed Cacike, that 
is to say a Lord, in whose power we fell. a@1618 RALEicn 
Afpol. 46 The Mynes which the Cassique Carapana offered 
them. 1697 Dampier Vey. (1698) I. v. 124 They kad a Ca- 
sica too Bat he could neither write nor speak Spanish. 
1778 Rosertson //ist, Amer. 1. 1. 97 Here Columbus 
was visited by a prince or Cazique of the country. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1.757 The several nations are governed 
by their chiefs or cachiques. 1799 SHERIDAN Pisarro 1.1, 
On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we have surprised an 
old cacique. 1843 Prescott Wexrco u. i. (2864) 73 The 
cacique who ruled over this province. 
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Hence Caci‘queship, + Cacique-sse. 

1760 tr. Fuans Ulloa's Voy.v.v. (1772 266 The cacique ses, 
or Indian women, who are married to the alcades. anid 
others, 1849 /'raser's Mag. XL. 411 Vhe attainment of the 
caciqueship of that pseudo EF] Dorado by Gregor M: Gregor. 
_Cack (kexk), v. Obs. or dial. [app.ad.L. cacd-re 
In same sensc, whence also Midu. cacken, Iu. 
kakken, early mod.Ger. kachken, Wa. kakkes also 
Boh. sakati, Pol. kakad.] 

L. tutr. Vo void excrement. 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) I]. 170 Wythoute Calise in ther 
buttere the cakked. ¢ 1440 /rom/p. Darv. 58/1 Cakkyn, or 
fyystyn, caco. c1g00 Dunwar Kenyert [rier 10x ¥for feir 
vncunnandly he cawkit. 1570 Levins Alanip. 5 To calc, 
cacare. 1611 Cotcr., Chier, to cacke. a 1710 l’orn Adley 
i, Some cack against the wall. 1731 in Battery II. 

2. érans. To void as excrement. 

1485 Caxton Trevisa’s [figdeu Ww. x. (1527) 158 One that 
hadde cacked golde, 1549 Craxmer in Strype Life (1694) 
App. 105 Because the Devil could not get out at his niouth, 
the man blew him, or cacked him out behind. 

Cack, s6. Obs. or dial. [f. same source as prec. : 
used already in OE. in the comb. cac-/uis ‘latrina’.] 
_ ©1600 Timon Vv. v. (1842) 89 Hee hatha face like one's that 
is at cack. 

+ Cackerel (karkorél). ?Ods. Also 7 cac- 
karel, cackrel. [a. obs. I. caguerc! also cagare/, 
cagaret) Cotgr., ad. Pr. cagarcl, cagarello (also, 
according to Duhamel, eagare/, whence Cuvier's 
specific name gagarclla); app. f. Pr. cagar:—I., 
cacare (see CACK v.), with which the namc is popu- 
larly assoctated. 

(Variously etymologized as ‘a fish which voids excrements 
when pnrsued’ or ‘which when eaten relaxes the bowels’; 
M. Paul Meyer suggests that the name is merely one of 
contempt =‘ méchant petit poisson’, ‘ poisson chétif’. ‘he 
allied A/exa is now in Pr. picared, dim. of picaro ‘rogue, 
rascal’.)] 

1. Asinall fish of the Mcditcrrancan: the name is 
applied by the fishermen of Marseilles and ‘Toulon 
to Smaris gagarella Cuv.), and perhaps to other 
similar species of the same genus of small sea- 
breams, J¢arly writers used the word to english 
Pliny’s #aa@ ‘a kind of small sea-fish, eaten salted 
by the poor’, now the namc of a genus closely 
akin to Smarts. 

1583 J. Hiains tr. Yunins’ Nowmenclator, Mena .a cack. 
rell, so called, because it maketh the eaters laxative: some 
take it for a herring or sprat. 1601 Hottanp Péiny 1. 249 
Cackarels change their colour : for these fishes being white 
all Winter, wax blacke when Summer comes. /é/d. II. 
442 Salt Cackerels. 1632 Suerwoon Fug.-Fr. Dict., A 
cackerell (fish), cagarel, caguerel, cagaret, juscle: bocgue, 
mandole, mendole, mene. 1634 Sir'T. Hersert Trav. 187 
Fish,whose ordinary abode is in salt waters, namely porpoise, 
—cackrel, skate, soles, etc. 1721-go in Baitey. 1755 Joun- 
SON, Cackerel, a fish said to make those who cat it laxative. 

2. [as if f. Cack.] Dysentery | F. caguesanguc). 

1659 Howett Lex. Tetrag. [t. Prov.1g May the Cackrel 
take him [transl. It. cacasangue]. 

Cackle (kerk'l\, sd. [f. the vb. stem: cf. Sw. 
kackel in samc sense.] 

1. A cackler. (Or ? aaj. cackling.) 

ar2z5 Ancr. R. 66 Uolewed..nout be kakele [zv. ». chakele, 
kakelinde] Eue. Aled. collog. or dial. What a cackle she is’ 

2. Cackling ; as of a hen or goose. 

1674 N. Fatrrax Lulk § Selv. To Rdr., Dinn'’d & grated 
with the Cackle. 1697 Drvven Zneis vit. (R.) The silver 
goose .. by her cackle, saw'd the state. 1833 TENNYSON 
Goose iti, The goose let fall a golden egg With cackle and 
with clatter. ; 

3. fig. Stupid loquacity, silly chatter. 

1676 ‘A. Rivetus, Jun. ar. Sontrke 18 Bedawb'd with 
Addle Eggs of the Animadverters own Cackle. 1859 Tex- 
nYSON Lyd 276 Vhe rustic cackle of he bourg. 1862 
THornaury Turner I. 262 The cackle about Claude. 

b. A short spasmodic laugh, a chuckle. 

1856 Lever Martius of Cro’ AM. 410‘ She hasn‘t got a nice 
day for pleasuring !’ said the Jew, with a vulgar cackle. 

Cackle (kx'k’l), v.! Forms: 3 kakelen, ca- 
kelen, 4-5 cackle(n, 5 cakele, -yn, kakyl, 5-6 
cakle, 6 cakyll, cackyll, -el, cacle, 7 cakell, 6- 
eackle ; Sc.6 kekkyl, kekell, 7 kexcle: sce also 
KECKLE, [Early ME. cakelen: corresp. to Du. £a- 
helen, LG. kikeln, Sw. kackla, Da. kagle; cf. also 
Ger. gackeln, Du. gaggclen, and GacGurt. The evt- 
dencc does not make it certain to what extent the 
word has arisen separately in different langs. tn imt- 
tation of the animal sounds, or has been adopted 
from one language into another, ‘The word may 
have been WGer. or at least Saxon: but the Eng. 
may also have been from Scandinavian.] 

1. twtr. To make a noise as a hen, especially after 
laying an egg ; also to make a noise as a goose 
(which is more specifieally to GaGGLe). 

ai1225 Ancr. R. 66 Pe hen, hwon heo haucd ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. 1393 Gower Conf. I]. 264 Somtime cac- 
lethasahen. ¢1440 romp. Parzv. 58 Cakelyn of hennys, 
gracillo, c%470 Lfors, Shepe, & G. (1822)17 The ghoos 
may cakle. 1849 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gart the hennis 
kekkyl. 1552 Hctort, Cakle Pe a henne, g/oczo. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. V. vy. i. 105 If she should sing by day 
When euery Goose is cackling. 1660 W. Secker Nonsuch 
Prof. 43 Some persons are like hens that after laying must 
be cackling. a 1680 Butter Rew. 61759) 11 139 Like. a 
Wildgoose always cackling when he is upon the Wing 


CACKLE. 


1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. I], 253 A hen could not cackle 
but she was on the alert to secure the new-laid egg. 
b. Said of the chattering of other birds, es/. 

crows, jackdaws, magpies, and starlings. Oés. 

ax1z2z5 Ancr. R. 88 Ane rikelot pet cakeled hire al pet heo 
isihd. 1530 Lynpesay Jest, Papyngo 94 Bark lyk ane Dog, 
and kekelllykeane Ka. 1553 T. Witson AXf/et. 117 b, Some 
cackels lyke a henne or a Jack dawe. 1613 MarkHam Zug. 
Husbandmax 1, i, iii. 11635) 13 If Crowes flocke much to- 
gether, and cakell and talke. 1675-7 Hoppes Homer 275 
A cloud of starelings cackle when they fly. ’ 

2. fig. Said of persons: a. To be full of noisy 
and inconsequent talk; to talk glibly, be loqua- 
cious, prate, chatter. b. Totalk loudly or fussily 
about a petty achievement, like a hen after laying 
anegg. c. To chuckle, ‘to laugh, to giggle’ \J.). 

1530 PatsGR, 473/1 Howe these women cackyll nowe they 
have dyned. 1599 Broughton’s Lett. ix. 34 Cease cackling 
of the vnlearnednes of thy betters. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Yohu 
Bull (1727) 70 Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed. 
1847 Disraetl Zancred 1. v. (1871) 78 The peers cackle as 
if they had laid an egg. 1860 Gen. P. THompson Audi Alt. 
lif. cxix. 59 It is also the business of a sensible govern- 
ment, not to cackle on its discoveries. 1862 THACKERAY 
Four Georges tii. 162 The equerries and women in waiting 
. .cackled over their tea. — , 

3 trans. To utter with or express by cackling. 

c1225Ancr. R. 66 3if hit nereicakeled. 1857 LivincsSTONE 
Trav. vi. 114 Any man who .. cackles forth a torrent of 
vocables. 1880 HoweLts Undisc. Country i. 28 The ladies 
. snow rose. -and joyously cackled satisfaction, 

Ca‘ckle, v.2 Naut. Also keckle, ‘To cover 
a cable spirally with 3-inch old rope to protect 
it from chafe in the hawse hole’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1748 Anson l’oy, m1. ii. ed. 4) 427 They [cables] were be- 
sides cackled twenty fathom from the anchors. 

Cackler kekler). [f. CackLte v.! + -ER1] 
One who cackles ; fig. a tell-tale, tattler, blabber. 
slang. A fowl. 

a1400 Cov, Afyst. 131 Kytt Cakelere and Colett Crane. 
1598 Florio, Gracchione ..a chatter, a cackler. 1673 R. 
Heap Cauting Acad. 192 A Prigger of the Cacklers. 1730-6 
Baitey, Cackler, a Prater, a Tell-tale, a noisy Person; 
also a humerous word for capons or fowl. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croiséc 92 If they dared Count you a cackler. 

Cackling (keklin’, vé/. sb. [see -1nc 1] 

1. The crying of a hen on laying an egg; also 
that of a goose, or other fowl. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Part. Foules 562 Tho began The goose to 
speke, and in her cakelinge, She said. 1562 J. HEywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 110 Vhe cocke praide hir, hir cack- 
lyng to seace. 1709 Yatler No. 133 21 The cackling of 
cranes, when they invade an army of pigmies. 1821 CLaRE 
Vill. Minstr. 11. 70 Constant cacklings of new-laying hens. 

2. Loud idle talk or chatter : sometimes with im- 
mediate reference to the cry of a hen on laying. 

1530 Patscr. 202/2 Cackelyng, bablyng, cacguez, 1601 
Dent Path-w, Heanen 171 They spend the rest of the day 

in.. cackling, prating and gossipping. 1860 Gen. P. 
Tuomeson Audi Alt, 111. cxix. 61 Vhis cackling about im- 
proved arms is not worthy of well-informed statesmen. 1866 
Geo. Exior F. /olt (1868) 161 And when it takes to cack- 
ling, will have nothing to announce but that addled delusion. 

Ca‘ckling, ///. a. [see -1nc+.] That cackles. 

a 1225 [see Cackte sé, 1}. 1567 HARMAN Caveat 8 She 
hath a Cacling chete [i.e.ahen]. 1622 FLercHer Seggar’s 
B. v.i, Or surprising a boor’s ken for grunting-cheats ? Or 
cackling-cheats? 1674 Fratman Belly God 29 Pluck of[f] 
the cackling head. 1794 Mrs. Piozzi Syzon. 11. 174 Ciar- 
datano means a prating, cackling creature, and answers to 
our term Quack. 1841 Catuin N. Amer. Ind. (1844) 11. 
liv. 182 Some hundreds of cackling women and girls bathing. 

Caco- representing Gr, «axo- combining form 
of «axds bad, evil, forming many compounds in, 
Greek, some of which, like cacochymy, cacodemon, 
cacoethes, cacophony, have reached English through 
Latin (and French); others have been adapted 
directly from Greek in modern times (as cacology, 
cacotrophy\; others have been formed on Greek 
analogies from their elements. Compounds of 
Greek and Latin, as cacodorouws = malodorous, and 
the medical cacosomnia | sleeping badly) are ex- 
ceptional. Occasionally caco- is used in looser or 
casual combination with words of Greek deriva- 
tion, which may have been modelled on caco- 
damon, as in caco-magician, cacotype. It is very 
freely used in medical terminology to form names of 
bad states of bodily organs, but most of these are 
not English in form, e.g. cacogala‘ctia (a condition 
in which the milk is bad), cacog/ossia (putrid state 
of the tongue), cacomorphia (malformation or de- 
formity), caconychia morbid state of the nails, 
cacopharyngia a putrid condition of the pharynx), 
cacophthalmia malignant inflammation of the 
eyes , cacop/asia ‘formation of diseased structures 
froin a depraved condition of the system), caco- 
pneumonia, cacorrhachitis (disease of the vertebral 
column’, cacothymia disordered state of mind), 
cacotrichia disease of the hair’, etc. 

Cacoa, obs. form of Cacao, Cocoa. 

Cacochylous (kacko,kai-les), a. Path. [mod. 
f, Gr. kaxvxdaA-os with bad juice or flavour + -ous.] 
Characterized by bad chyle; of difficult diges- 
tion, as ‘ cacochylous aliments’. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1859 in Mayne L-x/. Lex. 
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So Cacochy‘lia, depraved chylification. 

1706 Prituups, Cacochylia, a bad chylification, when the 
chyle is not duly made. 1721-90 in Baitey. 1839 G, Ray- 
monp in New Monthly Jag, LV1.306 Persons. .using every 
diligence for a most unprofitable cacochylia. 

+Ca'cochyme, @. Obs. Path. [a. F. caco- 
chyme (16th c. in Paré), ad. Gr. «axdxipos with 
unhealthy humours. f. caxo- bad + xbpds juice, hu- 
mour.] Full of evil humours. 

1614 W. Barcray Nefenthes in Arb. App. Fas. [ Coun- 
terbl. 116 The body very cacochyme, or full of eull humours. 

Cacochymic (keko,ki‘mik), a. and 56. arch. 
Also 6 cacochymyke, -chimick, -ike, 7 -chy- 
mick(e. [f. CacocHyME (or its source) + -Ic.] 

A. adj, Having unhealthy or depraved hu- 
mours ; ill-humoured (in body). 

1541 R. Copcanp Guydon’s Quest, Chirurg., In cacochy- 
myke bodyes and replete. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur... ill. 34 
His bodie [was] plethoricke and cacochymicke. 1665 R. 
Keruace Afedela Pestil. 71 1f Cacochimick .. he must be 
well purged. 1863 T. THomeson Anz. [nfluenza 4 A pale 
caccochimic and depraved countenance. 

B. sé, An ‘ill-humoured’ person. 

1569 J. SanrorD Agrippa’s Van, Artes 158 Made now of 
Alcumistes, Cacochimickes, of Phisitions, pewterers. 

Cacochy'mical, a. arch. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 
Having the humours of the body depraved ; ‘ill- 
humoured’ (in body, and jocularly, in disposition). 

1606 HoLLanD Sueton. Annot. 18 In cacochymicall bodies, 
such as his was. 1656 Ripciey Pract. Physic 193 To cure 
a cacochymical person. 1707 FLoyer Pudlse-Watch 97 The 
old Writers call’d these the different Species of cacochi- 
mical Choler. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIII. 227 By what 
means did you .. arriveat a cacochymical oldage? 1837 
Beppoes Let, Mar., Critical and cacochymical remarks on 
European literature. 

+Cacochy'mious, 2. Oés. 
(see below) + -ovs.] = CacocuyMic. 

1676 SHADWELL I’7rtuoso 1, Wks. 1720 I. 347 They were 
cacochymious, and had deprav’d viscera. 1702 E. BayNarD 
Cold Baths 1. (1709) 337 Cacocymious Juices. 

+Cacochymist. Oés. [f. as prec. + -18T.] 
A person of depraved ‘humours’, 

1684 tr. devippa's Van. Arts xc. 313 Instead of Alchym- 
ists, Cacochymists ; in stead of being Doctors, Beggers. 

Cacochymy (kekokaimi). a7ch. Also 6-8 
-chymie, and in Latin form 6- cacochymia, (7 
cacochym). fa. F. cacochymie (16th c. in Paré), 
and mod.L. cacochymia, a. Gr. kaxoxtpia (Galen) 
badness of the humours, f. xaxdydpos: see above.] 

In the medical system of the Humorists: Un- 
healthy state of the ‘humours’ or fluids of the 
body; ‘ill-humoured’ state (of the body). 

1541 R. Cortanp Galyen’s Terap. 2 A ij b, Yf eroysion 
habounde inwardely it is caused of cacochimie. 1665 G. Har- 
vey Advice agst, Plague 21 Cacochymies or fowl bodies of 
the Vulgar. .do require strong Purges. 1651 Bicas Vew Disp. 
? 184 The Anarchy of a cacochymia keeps not court in the 
veins. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 20 The Melancho- 
lick Cacochymie. 4d. xvi. 550 A great corruption of the 
Blood and Cacochym. 1744 Mircnent in Phil. Trans. 
XLIII. 144 A peculiar kind of Cachexy, accompanied with 
an atrabilious Cacochymy. 1839 Vew Monthly Alag. LVI. 
386 Are not their countenances disfigured by the cacochymy 
of their humours, 1852 Hamitton Discuss. 248. 

+ Cacode'mical, a. Ods. rare—*. A humorous 
mixture of cacodxmon and academical, 

1610 RowLanbs JVart. Wark-all 6 Vp starts an old Caco- 
demical] Acadeinicke with his frize bonnet. 

Cacodemon, -dzmon (kxkod7'mon). [a. Gr. 
xaxodainwv evil genius; also adj. possessed by an 
evil genius, ill-starred; whence sense 2.] 

1. An evil spirit. : 

[1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ru. xix. (1495) 45 Plato in 
Cuneo callith the deuyll Cachodemon, that is tovnderstonde 


[f. cacochymia 


knowynge euyll.} 1594 NasHe Terrors of Nt. Wks. 1883-4 


III. 267 Anie terror, the least illusion in the earth, is a 
Cacodamon vnto him. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. /11, 1. ii, 144 
Leaue this World, Thou Cacodemon! 1664 BuTLer //ud. 
u. 11. 644 Nor was the Dog a Cacodzman, But a true Dog. 
1728 Younc Love Fame 1. (1757) 95 Poor negroes, thus, to 
show their burning spite T’o cacodzmons, say, they're 
dev'lish white. 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 
93 To make the pagan divinities hateful, they were stigma- 
tized as cacodzxmons, 

+b. Afed. A name fornightmare. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1811 in Hoover Aled. Dict. 

ce. transf. Applied to persons, etc. 

1711 Mes. Centuivre Jarplot ww. Wks. (1760) 168 The old 
Cacademon is gone into that house. 1821 Scott A’endlw. 
(1867) 109 My miller’s thumb—my prince of cacodemons— 
my little monse, 1854 BapHam /adient. 420 Untaught by 
their parents to know better, these little cacodemons, etc. 

2. Astrol, The Twelfth House (or Schemc) in 
a figure of the Heavens, so called from its baleful 
signification. 

a1625 Fretcuer Xollo ww. ii. 442 The twelfth the Caco- 
demon. 1721 goin Baitry. 

Cacodemoniac. rare. [f. prec.: cf. Demo- 
n1ac.] One possessed with an evil spirit. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou’s ek: 20 Unless some cacodemo- 
niack, that refers them to his Philosophy. 

+ Cacodemo:nial, ¢. Ods. rare—1. [f. as prec. 
+-aL.) Of or pertaining to an evil spirit. 

1522 Skutton IWVhy nat to Courte 807 To his college con- 
uentuall, As well calodemonyall As to cacodemonyall. 


Cacodemovnic, «. [ad. Gr. xaxodaiponxds 


CACOGENKESIS. 


‘bringing misfortune’, in a sense taken from Caco- 
DEMON.] Of the nature of a cacodemon. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 4/2 One of these. .declines to 
have further dealings with cacodzemonic powers. 

Cacode‘monize, v. vare—'. [see -1ZE.] ¢ravs. 
To make into a demon. 

1834-43 SouTHEY Doctor (1849) 672 ‘ Beards’, The simple 
appendage of a tail will cacodemonise the Eudemon. ‘ 

Cacodorous (kiekdu-déras), a. rare. [A hybrid 
formation from Gr. «axo- bad +QOporous.]  Ill- 
smelling. malodorous. 

1863 Press 5 Sept., The August sun begins to make the 
Thames cacodorous. 1871 M. Cottins Afro. & Merch, 11. 
60 He. .made his way through a cacodorous crowd. 

+ Ca°codox, @. Obs. [a. Gr. xaxd5ofgos of the 
wrong opinion; cf. orthodox.] Holding wrong or 
evil opinions or doctrines. 

1716 M. Davies Ashen. Brit. 111. 28 That Cacodox Alastor 
has. .abandon’d the true Principles of Reason and Religion. 

Cacodoxy (kexkedgksi). rare. [a. Gr. xano- 
dofia wrong opinion, f. xaxddogos (see prec.’] 
Wrong opinion or doctrine, heterodoxy. 

@ 1864 R. TurRNBULL (Webster) Less anxious .. to favor or 
deny orthodoxy, heterodoxy or what Luther calls cacodoxy, 
than to establish the simple truth. 

Hence Cacodo'xian, Cacodo’xical a. 

1693 Urounart Raéelais m1. xxxviii. 318 Cacodoxical fool. 
1716 M. Davies A then, Brit. 11. 431 These two Cacodoxian 
Alastors can Cant and Recant nothing but such quisquilian 
Nugaments. 1880 WEBSTER Sufp., Cacodoxical. 

Cacodyl (kekodil). Chem. Also kakodyl(e. 
[f. Gr. xaxwd-ns stinking, caxwdia stink (f. xaxd-s 
+ 68-, root of é€eyv to emit smell) + -YL, matter.] 

An organic compound of arsenic and methyl, 
As(CH,), = Kd, also called Arsendimethyl, a 
colourless liquid, of most disgusting garlic odour 
and with extremely poisonous vapour, which takes 
fire on exposure to the air. 

1850 C. Daupexy Atomic Theory vii. 219 The body.. 
which Bunsen regards as the radical, and which from its 
offensive odour he denominates kakodyle. 1867 Corzh. 
Mag, Mar. 383 The well-known garlic-like odour character- 
istic of cacodyl. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 341 Cacodyl 
is a colourless liquid, boiling at 170°. 1872 Watts Dict, 
Chem. 1. 405 Cacody] takes fire in the air, at ordinary 
temperatures, even more readily than crude alkarsin. 

Cacodylic (kekodilik’, a. Chem. [f. prec. + 
-1¢.] Of cacodyl, as in Cacodylic acid, Kd O, H, 
a crystalline solid. 

1850 C. Dauseny Atomic Theory vii. 219 Kd+QOs forms 
kakodylic acid, or algargen. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
341 One of the most important compounds is cacedylic acid ; 
it is soluble in water, and is not poisonous. 

Cacceconomy (kekzkpnomi). rvare—'. [f. Gr. 
xak-otxovopu-os a bad steward: see Economy.] Bad 
economy, bad management. 

1819 Syp. Smitn in Lain, Rev. XXXII. 28 A mighty em- 
pire in spite of the cacocconomy of their government. 

Cacoépy (k&kowepi). rare. [a. Gr. xaxoénea 
faulty language.] Bad or erroneous pronunciation; 
opposed to orthocpy. ence Caco€épi'stic a. 

1880 Grant Waite £very-Day Eng. 40 Phonology finds 
in orthoépy only the materials upon which it works, which 
indeed it finds no less in cacoépy, 1867 A. J. Etuis £. £. 


Pronuuc. 1. iil. 224 Abnormal, cacoepistic, rare, vulgar and 
dialectic forms. 


+ Ca‘coethe, -eth, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. caco- 
éthe, ad. Gr. xaxonOns: see next. But in the ex- 
amples, the word may represent L. cacocthé pl. of 
the sb.] Of an ill habit; malignant (as a disease). 

1541 R. Corptanp Galyen’s Terap. 2C iv b, It had ben 
better to haue called them [ulcers] Cacoethe, that is to say 
wycked, and nat inueterate. 1661 LoveLL Hist. Antu & 
Ain. 119 It helpes hardnesses, that are called cocoéth. 

|| Cacoethes \keko,/ pis, -7)2z). [L.,a.Gr.«and- 
76s ill habit, propensity, ‘itch’, subst. use of neuter 
of xaxonOns ill-disposed, f. xaxo- bad + (400s) 70e- 
disposition, character. (The Gr. (and L.) plural 
was cacocth2.)| a. An evil habit. b. An obstinate 
or malignant disease. c¢. An ‘itch’ for doing 
something, as in the cwsanabile scribendi cacoéthes 
(incurable passion for writing’ of Juvenal. 

1563-87 Foxe A. &§ Jf, I. 657/1 Such is the malady and 
cacoethes of your pen, that it beginneth to bark, before it 
hath learned well to write. 160: Hottanp Pliny II. 142 
Gangrenes and those morimall vlcers called Cacoethe. 1603 
H. Crosse Vertues Comm. (1878) 139 This cacoethes, or 
ill custome..incroacheth so vpon the good maners of men. 
1713 Appison Sfect. No, 532 P1 Juvenal terms [this dis- 
temper] a Cacoethes, which is a hard word for a disease 
called in plain English, ‘The itch of writing’. This Caco- 
ethes is as epidemical as the small pox. 1726 Monro Axatz. 
(1741) 128 Unless the Patient labours under a general Ca- 
coethes. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 578 One half of it was 
cacoéthes of building, the other half cacoéthes of painting. 

tCacoethic (kwko,e pik), a. AZed. Ods. [f. prec.: 
after Eruic.] Obstinate or malignant. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit, vis. 277 The Wound.. 
becomes cacoethick. did. x. 347 Foul, cacoethick Ulcers. 

Cacogastric (kekoge'strik), a. nonce-ad. [f. 
Caco- + Gastric f. Gr. yaor}p belly.] Having a 
deranged stomach, / 

1833 CariyLe Diderot, Misc. (1857) 111. 221 (D». Indiges- 
tion succeeds indigestion. .’The woes that chequer this im- 
perfect cacogastric state of existence, é 

|| Cacogenesis (kexko,dgenésis). [mod.L. f. 


CACOGRAPHY. 


Caco- + Gr. yéveots origin, birth.) Morbid or 
depraved formation; a monstrosity, a morbid pa- 
thological product. 

1880 in Syd, Soc. Lex . 

Cacography (kékg graf). [perh. a. F. caco- 
graphie (16th c.), or ad. med.Gr, xaxo-ypapia = bad 
writing. The analogous ép8oypadia orthography, 
xaddcypapia calligraphy, and some of their deriva- 
tives, were used in classical Greck.] 

1, Bad writing; bad handwriting. 
to calligraphy). 

1656 Biounr Glossoer., Cacography, ill writing, or a writ- 
ing of evil things. x Swinton in PArl, Trans. LY. 858 
The cacography of the Etruscans, as their rude and un- 
couth manner of writing is termed. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 
18 2%, The crabbed cacography of the original manuscript. 
1864 Daily Tel. 28 June, The compositors made very light 
of cacography. ; . 

2. Incorrect spelling ; a bad system of spclling, 
such as that of current English. (Commonly op- 
posed to orthography.) 

1580 Baret Ady. Let. I. We may still wonder and find 
fault with our Orthographie (or rather Cacographie in deed), 
1655 Com. fist, Francyon 1. iit. 63 His clerk used a certain 
kinde of Cacographie, that admitted a multitude of super- 
fluous letters. 1633 C. Butter ug. Gram, in A. J. Ellis 
&. FE. Pronunc. 155 Whe cause of this cacography which 
causeth such difficulty is a causeless affectation of the 
French dialect. 1806 SoutnEy Ayn. Review 1V. 8 The 
orthography or rather kakography of many of the names is 
French, 1820 Blackw, Mag. VIN. 318 A celebrated critic 
who sometimes condescends to aincnd my cacography. 

Hence Caco‘grapher, a bad writer or speller; 
Cacogra‘phic, -al a., of or pertaining to bad 
writing or incorrect spelling. 

1838 4 thenxuuz No. 3099 (1887) 383 A stupid series of 
cacographical errors. 1864 Eveu. Standard 29 Sept., The 
most remarkably ungrammatical and cacographical produc- 
tion. 1880 J. A. H. Murray Adidlr. Philol. Soc. 35 Before 
Norman cacographers spelt them with o. 


Cacokenny, perverted form of CacocuyMy. 

| Cacolet (kakolg, -let). [dial. F., applied in the 
Pyrenees to a contrivance fixed on the back of a 
mule or horse for carrying travellers over the 
mountains, a mule chair.] A military litter for 
the sick or wounded carried by mules; either in 
the form of arm-chairs suspended one on each 
side of a mule, or of a bed laid along the beast’s 
back. First employed by the French in the 
Crimean War, 1854-5. 

1878 A. Grirritus Eng, Army iv. 108 One hundred pack 
animals, seventy-six of which carry double litters, or ‘ caco- 
lets’, for patients. 1884 Gen. Granam in Times 4 Apr. 11 
Ambulances and mule cacolets were sent for. 1885 Observer 


8 Feb. 5/4 The wounded who have been successfully re- 
moved from Gubat in cacolets. 


+ Ca’colike, -leek. O0s. A perversion of 
CATHOLIC, associating it with xaxds bad, and used 
as a term of reproach. 

1582 Khem. N. £. Acts xi. Annot. 324 Some Heretikes of 
this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes, 1600 O. E. 
Repl. Libel. ii. 54 A Cacolike, or trne member of the popes 
church. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Fesuit.(1629\20 That lesuites 
should compell men by force, to be Romish Cacoleekes, 

Cacology (k&kglédzi). [mod. ad. Gr. raxo- 
doyia evil speaking, vituperation, f. saKxodd-yos 
speaking evil, slanderous; = F. cacologie. The 
mod, use takes éad grammatically, not cthically.] 

+1. Evil report. Ods. 

1623 CocKERAM, Cacologiv, ill report. 1656-81 Biounr 
Glossogr., Cacology, cvill speech or report, detraction. 

2. Bad speaking, bad choice of words ; vicious 
pronunciation. 

1775 in Asn. 1826 Praep Poeuts (1865) 1. 263 Bishop 
Bembo mended her cacology. 1837 /raser’s Mag. XV 
571 Cacology amused the frequenters of the Haymarket 

heatre, 1856 J. W. Croker in Croker Papers (1884) 1.1. 6 


One Knowles, who .. professed to remedy cacology and 
teach elocution. 


Caco-magician. [f. Caco-+ Magictan.] An 
evil magician or sorcerer ; one versed in the black 
art. 

1656 More Antid. Ath... ix, (1712) 167 That he is a Ma- 
gician, not a Caco-Magician, and that ie has nothing to 
do with the Devil. 1841 D’Iskaeui Armen. Lit, (1867) 647 
The great adversary of Fludd..denounced the Rosacrucian 
to Europe as a caco-magician. 


Cacoon (kakan). [?A native African name.] 
The large flat polished bean of a climbing tropical 
shrub, Zx/ada scandens (N.O. Leguminose), which 
has jointed pods six or eight feet long, containing 
in each joint onc of these beans, about 2 inches 
across and half an inch thick. They are made 
into snuff-boxcs, scent-bottles, spoons, etc., and 
are somctimes sold ‘in the strcets of London as 
West Indian Filberts. 

1854 P. Simonps Cowm. Product. Veg. Kingd., The 
horse-eyes and Cacoons of Jamaica .. yield a considerable 
mantity of oil or fat. 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 265 


he pods..contain from ten to fifteen hard, brown, shining, 
flattened seeds, called cacoons. 


+ Caco‘pathy. Ols. rare. [mod. ail. Gr. naxo- 
madera distress, miscry, f. xaxona6y3s suffering ill.] 
-An old term for a severe affliction or malady. 

]1708-21 Kersey, Cacopathia.} 1721-90 Baitey, Caco- 


(Opposed 


HL 


pathy, a suffering of evil, or lying undcr a painful discase, 
1860 in Mayne £ xp, Ler. 

+ Caco:phagy. Oés. [f. Gr. xaxo- evil + -paya 
eating.) ‘A devouring’, Hailey 1730 ? for cado- 
phagy). 

Cacophonic (kakofpnik), a. [f. as Caco- 
PHONOUS + -1C; after exphonic.]  Ill-sounding. 

1847 in Craic. 1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 187 Who re- 
joiced in the vulgarly cacophonic name of * Hyrum’. 

Cacophornieal, a.=prec. | In Craig 1847.) 

Cacopho'nically, a/v. [f. prec. + -LY4.]= 
CACOPIONOUSLY, 

1864 Ix. Mancn. Court § Soc. V1. 387 ‘Hamlet’, or 
‘Ambleto’, as it is cacophonically rendered in Italian. 

Caco'phonize, v. rare. [f. Gr. Kaxopwr-os 
(see next) +-128.]  ¢rans. To make cacophonous. 

1872 M. Contns 27, Clarice |. v. 76 How should any one 
desire to mutilate and cucophonize so musical a name as 
Clarice? 

Cacophonous (kitkp'fonas), a. [f. Gr. «and- 
gwvos ill-sounding + -ovus.] Ill-sounding, having 
a harsh or unpleasant sound. 

1997. Month. Rev, XXII. 579 Vhe cacophonous repeti- 
tion of rumpf displeases. 1807 Soutiuny Hsfriclla’s Let?. 
(1814) 1.280 The names, like the langnage..are..snfficiently 
cacophonous to a southern ear. 1854 Bapuam //edicnt. 
318 The name of this illustrious but cacophonous benefactor 
of his kind was Wilhelin Denkelzoon. 1867 Macrarres 
Harniouy ii. 58 Thus divesting it of its cacophonous effect. 

Caco‘phonously, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly-.] 
With bad, harsh, or unpleasant sound. 

1864 Press 21 May 481 Agricultural fiddlers and trumpeters 
playing cacophonously. 1880 Gentil. Mag. Dec. 726 The 
Opposition. .cackled cacophonously. 

Cacophony (k&kpfoni). (a. T°. cacophonze, in 
16th ¢. cacofonte, ad. (through mod.L.) Gr. «aso- 
via, f. Kaxdgavos; sce above. Formerly used in 
latinized form cacophonia.] 

1. The quality of having an ill sound ; the use of 
harsh-scunding words or phrases. (The opposite 
of euphony.) 

1656 Liounr Glossogr., Cacophany, an i)l, harsh, or un- 
pleasing sound, (in words) a vitious utterance or pronuncia 
tion, 1733 Swirt Let. Ixvi. Wks. 1761 VIIL 154 Alter 
rhymes, and grainmar, and triplets, and cacophonies of all 
kinds. @ 1745 — Wes. (1841) 11. 419 To allow for the usual 
accidents of corruption, or the avoiding a cacophonia. 1753 
Chesterf. Lett. cclxvii, Avoid cacophony, and make your 
periods as harmonious as you can. 1847 8 De Quincry 
Protestantism Wks. VIII. 140 My labours in the evasion 
of cacophony. ; ‘ ; 

2. A/usic. A discordant combination of sounds, 
dissonance. Also fg. Moral discord. 

a1789 Burney //ist. Aldus. (ed. 2) I. vill. 133 What a caco- 
phony would a complete chord occasion! 1831 MacauLay 
Les, in Trevelyan Life § Lett, (1876) \. iv, 223 Vhe op. 
pressive privileges which had depressed industry would be 
a horrible cacophony. 1880 Mapame A, Gopnarp inGir?’s 

wu Paper 13 Mar. 166 The continual holding down of the 
loud pedal produces unutterable cacophony. — : 

+ 3. Wed. Old term for a harsh, grating, or dis- 
cordant state of the voice ; Mayne “xp. Lex.). 

Cacoplastic (kxko plasstik), 2. PAys. [mod. 
f. Gr. kaxdrAagros used in sense of ‘ ill-conceived’ 
+-1c, after flastic.] Of morbid deposits: Im. 
perfectly organizcd, of imperfect structure. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. Wt. 748/2 The exuda- 
tion verges towards a caco-plastic character. /did. 754/1 
Between. .the caco-plastic, and aplastic deposits, the gra- 
dations are almost insensible. : 

Caco-rhythmic, cacorrhythmic (kko)- 
ri‘dmik), a. [f. Gr. eaxdppvOpos ill-modulated, ir- 
regular in measure +-1¢, after riythmic.] In bad 
rhythm; also formerly ‘applied to an irregular 
or disorderly pulse’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

@ 1879 M. Cottins Pen Sketches 1. 191 Marvellous caco- 
rhythmic productions, which would remind some readers of 
Ossian, others of Tupper. 

+ Ca‘cosphy xy. ath. Obs. [ad. mod.L. ca- 
cosphyxia, f. Gr. xaxo- bad + opvéis pulse.) A 
bad or irregular state of the pulse. 

1708 Kersey, Cacosphyxia. 1775 Asu, Cacosphy.ry, a bad 
pulse. 

Ca‘cote:chny. rare. [mod.ad. Gr. xaxorexvia 
bad art.] Bad art; a mischievous or hurtful art. 

1775 Asu, Cacotechny, a hurtful invention, 1847 in Craic. 

| Caco‘thesis. 7a/h. [f. Caco- + Gr. déas 
placing, position.] A bad or faulty position of 
any part of the body. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cacoto:pia. sonce-iwd. (Sce quot., where Copia 
‘nowhere’ seems to be mistaken for *Eufofia ‘a 
place wherc all is well ’.) 

1818 Bextnam Jarl, Ref Catech. 73 As a match for 
Utopia ior the imagined seat of the best government’, sup- 
pose a Cacotopia (or the imagined seat of the worst govern- 
ment) discovered and described. ; 

Caco'trophy. [ad. med.L. cacotrophia, a. Gr. 
xaxorpogia bad nutrition.) Imperfect or dis- 
ordered nutrition. 

1708 Kersey, Cacotrophia. 1721-90 Baitey, Cacotrephy’, 
an ill nutriment, proceeding froma fault in the blood. 1847 
in Cralc. 

Ca‘cotype. rare. [f. Caco-+ Typr: cf. Cato. 
TYPE.) A faulty or imperfect description in print. 


CACUMINATE. 


1853 Reapr Peg Woff. 58 How taine my cacotype of these 
words compared with what they were, 

Cacoxenite kukgksensit,. Jin. Also ca- 
coxene. [f. Gr. xaxo- bad + fév-os guest + -ITE; 
so called because its presence in iron ore is inju- 
rious.) A native phosphate of iron, containing 
also water, peroxide of iron, and phosphoric acid, 
occurring in radiated tufts of yellow or Lbrownish- 
yellow colour. (Dana.) 


+Caco-zea'l. Oés. [Formed after Gr. «axo- 
(nia unhappy imitation or rivalry, xaxu(nAor bad 
affectation or imitation, f. caxc(nAos: sce next.] 

1. (Also in Gr, or L. form cacozelon, cacozclia 
Perverse affectation or imitation, as a fault of style. 

1579 Ik. K. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Gloss., Ruther a fault 
than a figure..called Cacozelon. 1389 Puttenuam fxg. 
PoesteArb.) 258 Cacorvelia .we may call fonde affectation... 
when we affect new words and phrases other then the good 
speakers and writers in any language, or then custome hath 
allowed. 1644 Butwer Chyron, 140 Take heed therefore, 
that Imitation degenerate into Cuco-zeale, und of proving 
a Left-handed Cicero. 1721 go Baitiy, Cacovelia 

2. Perverted or misdirected zeal. 

1608 and Pt. Dif. Alinisters Reasons Refus. Subsr 6 
Who, from a hote fiery fierce cacozele, spure not, et 

So Cacozea'lot, Cacozea lotry. 

1659 Gaupen Years Ch, 62 (1).) Some spitefull Cacozelots. 
fbid. 623 The caco-zelotry of soine mien in our times. 

+ Cacozea‘lous, «. Ols.-° [f. Gr. naxd¢na-os 
+-ous.] ‘Hl-affected, or badly imitating’. Vhillips 
1676. (Td. 1696 has ‘or viciously devout’.) 

1656 torent Glossogr., Cacozelous, il-minded or affec- 
tioned, one that imitates badly. [Not in Battry.} 

Cacozyme (kakozaim). Wed. [f. Gr. xaxo- 
bad + (oun leaven.] 

‘A particle of matter... which is supposed to be 
the active agent in the production of infectious 
disease, either by its propagation or by acting as a 
ferinent’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Cacquet. Obs. rare. [a. OF. caguer cackle 
of a hen, tattle.] Cackle, tattle, babble. 

1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 141 Open and publike cacquet 
in the streetes whiche brings their honour in question. 

Cactaceous (kxkté'fos). @. Aol. [f. Cactus: 
see -ACEUUx.] Belonging to the old genus Cactus ; 
or to the natural order Cacfacew. 

1854 Bartetr Wer. Boundary \. viii. 196 Cactuceous 
plants abounded on the mountain sides. 

Cactal jkicktal, @. Bol. [f. Cact-vs+-ar.] 
Allied to the cactuses, as in Lindlcy’s + Cactal 
alliance’, 

Cactoid kektoid), 2 Ao. [f. Cact-vs + 
-O1D.] Resembling the cactus in form or structure. 

1878 Hooker & Bate Jlarocco 328 The curious cactoid 
Euphorbia, producing the Gum Euphorbium. 1885 J. Bact 
in F¥rol. Linn. Soc. XX11. 3 Cactord plants .. are seen on 
the rocky slopes. 

Cactus ‘kaktis). [a. L. cactus, a. Gr. eanros 
a prickly plant found in Sicily, the Cardoon or 
Spanish Artichoke Cynara Cardunculus, : taken 
by Linnzns as the generic name of tlie entirely 
different plants now so called.] 

+1. In ancient Nat. Hist.: The Cardoon. O¢s. 

1607 Torsect Four-/. Beasts 102 There isa kinde of thorn 
called Cactus. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Cactus. the 
general acceptation of the word is, that it signifies the 
arlichoak. 1803 Rees Cyc/., Cactus, the name of a plant 
described first by ‘Theophrastus. 

2. The gencric name of many succulent plants 
remarkable for their thick fleshy stems, generally 
without lcaves, and armed with curious clusters of 
spines ; they have usually few branches or none, 
and arc often of grotesque shape, with flowers of 
great beauty and sweetness. The Linnaxan genus 
Cactus is now subdivided into about 20 genera, 
as Cereus, Echinocactus, Opuntia, ctc., constituting 
the natural order Cacéacea’, all of which however 
are popularly cac/ases. 

1767 J. AsrrcromBirn Av. Van own Gard. (1803) Index, 
Cactus, or Melon and Yorch-thistle. 1807 G. Grecory 
Dict. Arts & Sc. 1. 283/3 Cactus, melon thistle. in the natural 
method ranking under the 13th order Succulenta. 1814 Lv- 
wan /lortus Famaic. \, 413 The slender parasitical currant 
cactus or Indian fig. 1836 MacciLuveay //rmboldt's [rat 
iv. 63 Cactuses rose here and there, from a scanty soil. 1843 
Prescott JJexrico(1850 1. 13 The device of the eagle and 
the cactus. .the arms of the modern Mexican repul lic. 

3. allrib., asin cactus tribe, fantrly, cic. ; cactus 
thorn, ctc.; cactus dahlia, a Mexican dahlia, so 
called from its cactus-like flame-cvloured flower. 

1865 I'vtor Early Hist. A/an, vi. 119 ‘To make rag-dalls, 
and stick cactus-thorns into them. 1870 H. MacwitLan 
Bible Teach, vii. 135 In the cactus tribe, the whole plant 
consists of jointed leaves. 1881 Darly .Vevus 14 Dept. 26 
The latest importation from Mexico . the cactus dahlia, 
‘Juarez’, 1882 Garden 19 Aug. 156/2 What a brihiant 
flower is that of the Cactus Dahlia, f 

+Cacu'minate, v. Ols. rare. [f. L. cacn- 
mind-re to make pointed, f. cactmen: see CAcu- 
minous.] ‘To make sharp or pyramidal’ J. . 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Cacuminate, to make sharp or 
copped. 1678 Panis, Cucumrinate, ts form into a sharp 
top like a pyramid. 1921-90 Laitey) asin Brooxt, 


CACUMINATION. 


+Cacumina‘tion. 0és.—° [f.as prec] ‘A 
making sharp at the top’ (Phillips 1678). 

Cacuminons (kiki#-minas), 2. vare. [f. L. 
cactimei, -timints a tree-top.] Ofatree: Having 
a pyramidal top. 

1871 M. Coiutns /2z Str. Afeetings 10 Hours Of youth.. 
and love ‘neath trees cacuminous. 2 1879 — in Pen Sketches 
J. 248 Luminous books (not voluminous) To read under 
beech-trees cacuminous. : 

+Cad!. Ods. [Deriv. uncertain: the dates are 
against its identification with next word, which the 
sense alone might permit.] A familiar spirit. 

1657 Br. H. Kine Poems un. (1843) 87 Rebellion wants no 
Cad nor Elfe But is a perfect witchcraft of it self. 1658 
Osporn Adv. Son (1673) 34 Love .. cannot hold without 
Jealousie, nor break without Repentance, and must needs 
render their sleep unquiet, that have one of these Cadds or 
Familiars still knocking over their pillow. ; 

Cad2 (kd). [Apparently, an abbreviation of 
CADEE, CADDIE, CADET, the senses of which show 
the development of meaning, starting from sense 2 
of Caprt, and its popular form Caprer. The 
modern sense (5) appears to have arisen at the 
universities (or at least at Oxford), as an appli- 
cation of sense 4 to any one whose manners or 
conduct were like those of the class in question.] 

+1. An unbooked passenger whom the driver of 


a coach took tip for his own profit on the way. 

1790 Useful Hints in Globe 12 May {1885) 1/5 To prevent 
his taking up short passengers, or (as they are termed) cads, 
to the robbery of his employer. 

2. An assistant or confederate of a lower grade, 
as a bricklayer’s labourer (d7a/.\; a familiar, 
‘chum’. 

1835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) 1. vii. 131, 1 will. appear 
to know no more of you, than one of the cads of the thimble- 
rig knows of the pea-holder. 1839 Hooo Avdmansegg 230 
Not to forget that saucy lad (Ostentation’s favourite cad) 
The page, who looked so splendidly clad. 

+3. An omnibus conductor. Oés. 

1833 Hooo Sk. /r. Road, Though I'm a cad now, I was 
once a coachman. 1837 Dickens Pickw, xxxviil, Numerous 
cads and drivers of shortstages. 1837 Penny ATag. 31 Mar. 
117 He who hangs behind—who opens the door and re- 
ceives the money. .is conductor or in the vulgar tongue— 
cad. 1848 THackeray Bk, Snobs xlix, A sceptical audience 
of omnibus-cads and nursemaids. 

4, =Sc. Canpig, sense 2: ‘ Cards, low fellows, who 
hang about the college to provide the Etonians 
with anything necessary to assist their sports’. 
Hone (note to quot.). So at Oxford, applied by 
collegians to town-lads of the same description, 
and contemptuously to townsmen generally. 

1831 Hone Year Bk. 670 Preceded by one or two hands 
of music in two boats, rowed by ‘cads’. 1838 Leg. late 
Illumination in Oxf. Her. 22 Feb., A gown-and-town row 
had got up, to testify their loyalty, By milling of all rads 
and cads, and other foes to royalty. 1844 PEGGE A xecd. 
Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 34 note, The Oxford Townsman. .in 1835 
had been promoted to the title of cad. 1850 CLovcu Dzf- 
sychus 1. i. 152 If I should chance to run over a cad, Ican 
pay for the damage if ever so bad. 

5. collog. A fellow of low vulgar mauners and be- 
haviour. (An offensive and insulting appellation.) 

1838 Hints on Etiquette for Univ. Oxf. 19 note, He was 
mentally considered a great ‘cad’ by the rest. 1850 Kinas- 
Ley Alt. Locke xii, ‘ Box the cad's ears, Lord Lynedale,’ 
said a dirty fellow with a long pole. 1862 A. Boyo in Gd. 
Words 694 People who talk of the great majority of their 
fellow-creatures as Cads. 1868 Lessons AlTid. Age 142 You 


cannot make a vulgar offensive cad conduct himself as a _ 


gentleman. 

6. Comb., as cad-catcher : see quot. 

1882 Artist 1 Feb. 63/1 ‘Cadcatchers’ is an expressive, 
but not elegant, term nowin use amongst artists for pictures 
painted to attract the undiscriminating. 

Hence Ca'dism, the behaviour or action of a cad. 

1876 IVorld V.8 It is the superlative ‘cadism’ of Eng- 
lish residents in India which galls the natives 

+ Cad 3, Ods.=CadE sb.2, a cade-lamb. 

Cad 4. Chicfly da/. [Another form of Cappis2 
(dial. caddy); but there is nothing to show the 
actual relations to each other of cad, caddy, and 
caddis, nor which is the primitive form.] A caddis 
or caddis worm. Called more fully cod-bait, 
cad-bait, cad-bit, cad-bote, cad-worm. 

1651-1653 [see Capps 2]. 1653 Lauson Common. Secr. An- 
gling in Arb. Garner 1. 194 Cad bait is a worm bred under 
stones in a shallow river. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat., 
Fishing (1706) 41 Wasps, Gentles and Cad-bits are good 
baits for the Gudgeon. 1741 Compl, Fam.-Piece ni. ii. 345 
Tench delight chiefly in Worms. .as the Lob-worm, Marsh- 
worm, Cad-worm, and Flag-worm. 1792 OsBaALpISTONE Brit. 
Sportsman 85/1 Cadbate, a worm, good bait fortrout. 1833 

» Rennie Alph, Angling 34 The grubs which are known 

y the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or cod bait 
and ruff coats. Northampton Dial, We are going to the 
brook for sonie cads. ae 

+2. Cad-worm, applied in derision toaman. Ods. 

1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) Ws. 11. 155 This Cadworme, 
hauing onely got Rime, which is but the buttons and loopes 
to couple Verse together. 

+Cad5. Oés.=Cappow?. 

1s81 in Bristol Wills (1886) 233 The worne Irishe Cad 
(valued at] xxiiijs. 

Cadace, -as, obs. forms of CappIs. 

Cadar, var. of Caner, a frame. 
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Cadastral (kada:stral), a, [a. mod.F. cadas- 
tral relating to the cadastre, as in Jes registres ca- 
dastraux (Littré).] é 

1. Of, pertaining to, or according to a cadastre; 
having reference to the extent, value, and owner- 
ship of landed property (strictly, as a basis of dis- 
tributing taxation), 

1858 GLaosTonE Homer 1. 567 [Darius] divided the empire 
by a cadastral system under provincial governors. 1868 — 
Juv. Mundi xiii, The catalogue of Homer is a great at- 
tempt to construct..a cadastral account of Greece. 1886 
Q. Rev. Apr. 395 The following statement exhibits the cad- 
astral distribution of properties. c 

2. Cadastral survey: a. strictly, a survey of 
lands for the purposes ‘of a cadastre; b. Joosely, 
a survey on a scale sufficiently large to show 
accurately the extent and measurement of every 
field and other plot of land. Applied to the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain on the scale of 
asx OT 25°344 inches to a mile. So cadastral 
map, plan, etc. 

1861 Sel. Corum. Ho. Commons 182 To inquire into the 
expediency of extending the Cadastral Survey to those 
portions of the United Kingdom which have been surveyed 
upon the scale of one inch to the mile only. 1861 A. S. 
Ayrton [in Parlt.] thought that the question was very 
much mystified by calling the survey a cadastral survey, 
which meant all the details relating to the tenure of 
land, the condition of each property, and all such matters. 
1862 Toutm. Smitu in Parly. Remembrancer Oct. 182 The 
newfangled phrase ‘cadastral survey’ is as foolish as it is 
unquestionably mischievous. 1863 Lain. Rev. CXVIII. 
No. 242. 379 The French term ‘ cadastral’..is now used in 
England to denote a survey on a large scale, 1881 Fitcu 
Lect. Teaching iii. 72 A special map of the province, and 
a cadastral plan ‘ordnance map) of the commune. 1885 
Smita in Law Trines LX XIX. 400/2 The necessity of 
a complete cadastral survey of property in England and 
Wales. 1886 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 332 xofe, The Domesday 
Survey was in a sense a cadastral one: and the Ordnance 
Survey in its larger scale, as being the only comprehensive 
basis upon which a correct computation of areas and valua- 
tion of landed property for assessment of imposts is possible, 
may also be called ‘ Cadastral’. 

|| Cadastre (kada’sta1). [a. Fr. cadastre ;=Sp., 
It. cafastvo:—late L. cafitastrum ‘register of the 
polltax’, f. caput head, poll.] 

a. (= L. capttastrum.) The register of capita, 
juga, or units of territorial taxation into which 
the Roman provinces were divided for the purposes 
of capitatio terrena or land tax. (Poste Gaézs.) 
b. A register of property to serve as a basis of 
proportional taxation, a Domesday Book. e¢. (in 
mod.French use) A public register of the quantity, 
value, and ownership of the real property of a 
country. 

1804 Edin. Rev. V. 17 To compile a general Cadastre, 
somewhat in the style of our old doomsday book. 1834 
SoutHey Doctor cexli. (1862) 660 Materials for a moral and 
physiological Cadastre, or Domesday Book. 1864 Sir F. 
Patcrave Norm. & Eng. IV. 62 The crown officers formed 

»a new Cadastre according to the new principle which he laid 
down ..the land was meted according to an invariable 
geometrical standard, without any reference to its produc- 
tive worth. 1864 WessTER, Cadasfre, an official estiniate of 
the quantity and value of real property, made for the pur- 
pose of justly apportioning taxes: usedin Louisiana. 1875 
Poste Garus u. (ed. 2)174 The list of capita was called a 
Cadastre (cafrtastru1). 

Cadaver (kadéiva1). fa. L. cadaver dead 
body, perhaps f. cad-ce to fall. So F. cadavre.] 
A dead body, esf. of man ; a corpse. (Now chiefly 
in technical lang.) 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P,R.vi. ii. (1495) 187 Careyne 
hath that name of cadauare of cadere.to falle.] ¢ 1500 
Noble Life i. xxxv, Zelio is a beste .. it abydeth gladly in 
places wher as people be buryed, And it eteth the cadauers 

or wormes. 1524 WW7ll of F. Terry (Somerset Ho.) I John 

Terry of Norwich..comimende..my body to be Cadaver. .to 

be huried. 1547 Booror Srev. Health \x. 18 Beware of .. 

dead cadavers, or caryn. @ 1626 Davies W7?'s Pilgrim. ii, 

Whoever came From death to life? Who can cadavers raise? 

1714 MaNoeEviLLe Fad, Bees (1725) 1. 186 Time was when.. 

the cadavers of the greatest emperors were burnt to ashes. 

1874 Roosa Dis. Ear ted. 2) 19 Anatomical investigations 

on the human cadaver. 

b. A skeleton. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Ch. ATor. gt Death's heads .. and 
fleshless cadavers. 

+ Cada-verable, 2. Obs. rare. 

-ABLE.] Mortal. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 287 By things cadaverable you 
may expect strange accidents. 


+ Cada‘verate, v. Oss. [f. L. cadiver + -aTE.] 
To render lifeless; to reduce to dead matter. 


1657 G. Starkey /felmont's Vind., [Excrementa] .. which 
.-are hy tlie heat of the body cadaverated, and cast forth. 


Cadaveric (kedave'rik, kadm'vérik),@. [a. F. 
cadavérique, or f. L. cadaver (see above) + -Ic (Gr. 
sufhx: the L. forms are cadaverinus, cadaverdsus).] 

1. Of or pertaining to dead bodies; characteristic 
of acorpse. (More technical than cadaverous.) 

1835 6 Vono Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 804/2 Chemical ac- 


[f. prec. + 


| tions of a cadaveric description. 1865 Aeader 2 Sept. 269/2 


The earliest indications of cadaveric rigidity. 1880 B. Dyer 
in Daily News 7 Oct. 6/7 Certain substances formed in de- 
composing animal tissues. .[called] ‘ cadaveric alkaloids’... 
owing to their formation subsequent to death. 1882 7 vies 
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8 Dec. 10 Evidence, previously given, with reference to the 
cadaveric lividities. : 

2. Caused by contact with a dead body. 

1871 Homes Syst. Surgery (ed. 2) V. Judex, Cadaveric 
boils. 1883 /did. (ed. 3) II. 940 Cadaveric warts have a 
somewhat special appearance. ; 

+ Cada‘verie. Os. rare—1. = CADAVER. 

1600 TourNEuR Trans. Met. (1878) II. 187 Prol. 8 What 
ashie ghost, what dead Cadaverie .. howles in my eares? 

+Cadaveriety. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. cadaver 
(see prec.), ? after varzety, ebricty, etc.] Deadness. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 171 The cadaveriety, and dull 
lethargy of medicines, is contracted by the Opium. 

Cada-verine. Chem. [f. as prec. +- INE.] 
One of the cadaveric alkaloids or Ptomaines. 

1887 Lavorr Brunton Pharmacol, 98 Neuzine, cada- 
verine, putrescine, and saprine have no marked physio- 
logical action. 

Cada‘verizable, a. [f. next + -aBLE.] Ca- 
pable of being converted into lifeless matter. 

165: Biccs New Disp. § 287 Any putrefactible or cadaveriz- 
able thing. 

Cadaverize (kidz'vérsiz), v. [f. CADAVER + 
-1ZE: perh. in earlier use; see prec.] rans. To 
make into a corpse; to make cadaverous. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 421 To effect a..suspension 
of the circulation, and cadaverise his countenance. 

Cadaverons (kidz'véras), a. fad. F. cada- 
wéreux, -euse, ad. L. cadiverds-us corpse-like, f. 
cadaver: see above.} Of or belonging toa corpse ; 
such as characterizes a corpse, corpse-like. 

1627 FeL_tnam Resolves 1. xxxiv, A cadauerous man, 
composed of Diseases and Complaints. 1643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. (1656) § 38 By continuall sight of Anatomies, 
Skeletons, or Cadaverous reliques, 1651 Biccs New Disp. 
§ 26 Cadaverous dissection of bodies. 1713 DeRHAm PAys.- 
Theol. ww. xi. 205 Some cadaverous smell those Ravens 
discover in the Air. 1776 WiTHERING Bot. Arrangem. (1796) 
IV. 374 Cadaverous smell of the Phallus impudicus. 1855 
Bain Senses & Jnt. u. ii. § 11 (1864) 172 The cadaverous 
odour is of the repulsive kind. 1848 Dickens Dombey 36 
The strange, unusual. -smell, and the cadaverous light. 

b. esp. Of corpse-like or deadly pallor. 

, 1662 Futter Worthies um. 67 His eye was excellent at the 
instant discovery of a cadaverous face. .this made him at the 
first sight of sick Prince Henry, to get himself out of sight. 
21713 Ettwooo Life 246 He found John Milton sitting in 
an Elbow Chair..pale, but not cadaverous. 1820 W. IRviNG 
Sk. Bk. I. 145 He has a cadaverous countenance, full of 
cavities and projections, 1835 WiLuis Pencillings 1. vi. 38. 

Cada‘veronsly, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] Ina 
cadaverous manner ; like a dead body. 

1847 in Cralc. 

Cada'verousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Cadaverous quality; the condition of a dead body. 

1669 W. Simpson A/ydrol. Chy. 75 This depraved, circu- 
lated matter, hath reached so far. .as to acquire a virulency 
or cadaverousness. 1839 Por Fall Ho. Usher Wks, 1846 
I. 295 A cadaverousness of complexion. 

Cadaw, obs. form of Cappow. 

Cad-bait, -bit, -bote: see Can 4. 

Caddas, caddes, obs. ff. Cappis. 

+Caddee. Os. [The same word as CabDEE, 
Se. CapprE. See also Cap2.] 

1803 Av. Reg. (Chron.) 430/1 The York stage waggon 
was overturned from off the Bridge into the river at Caster- 
ton near Stamford. .owing to the proper driver trusting to 
the guidance of a caddee, whilst he loitered behind. 

Caddee, var. of Cant. 

Caddel, obs. f. CAWDLE. 

Ca-ddess. zovce-wad. [f.C apd? 5.] A female cad. 

1870 /llustr. Lond. News 29 Oct. 443, 1 do not insult the 
people by including in the name the cads and caddesses. 
1884 Reaor Perilous Secr. 1. vii. 133 Caddess! What is 
that ?..I mean a cad of the feminine gender. 

_t Caddesse, cadesse. ? O/s. =Cappow, a 
jackdaw. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaur., Monedula, a chough, a daw, 
a cadesse. 1567 MarLet Gr. Forest 79 The Caddesse was 
first called AZonedula. 1583 StTaNyuuRsT 42neis 1, (Arb.) 
tor This that prat’ pye cadesse labored too trumpet in 
eeche place. 1611 CHapman //iad xvi. 541 As a falcon frays 
A flock of stares or caddesses. 1655 Mouret & Benn. 
Health's Improv. (1746) 187 The Cadesse or Jack-daw. 
1688 R. HoLme Arsoury u. 248/1 The Jack Daw, or Daw, 
is called a Caddesse or Choff. 

Caddet, obs. form of Caper. 

Caddi, variant of Capt. 

Caddice, variant of Cappis. 

Caddie, cadie (kedi). Sc. Also 7 caudie, 
8 cawdie, cady, caddee, 8-9 caddy. [ad. F. 
cadet: see CADET and CapEE.] 

+1. =Canee, CADET 2, q.v. Also attr7b. 

1634-46 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 462 Ane young gentleman 
latelie come from France, pransing..with his short skarlet 
cloake and his long caudie rapier. 1724 Ramsay Tea-7. 
Afisc. (1733) 1. 53 Commissions are dear Yet I'll buy him 
one this year; For he shall serve no longer a cadie. a1776 
Ballad in Herd Coll, 11.179 (Jam.) There was Wattie the 
muirland laddie. . With sword by his side like a cadie. 

. A lad or man who waits about on the look- 
out for chance employment asa messenger, errand- 
boy, errand-porter, chair-man, odd-job-man, etc. ; 
spec. a member of a corps of commisstonaires in 
Edinburgh in the 18th c. (See also quot. 1883.) 

¢1730 Burt Lett. fr. N. of Scott. ii. (1754) 1. 26 The 
Cawdys, a very useful Black-Guard, who attend .. publick 
Places to go of Errands; and though they are Wretches, 
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that in Rags lye upon the Stairs, and in the Streets at 
Night, yet are they often considerably trusted. . This Corps 
has a kind of Captain .. presiding over them, whoin they 
call the Constable of the Cawdys. 1774 FrrGtsson 
Compl. Plaiustanes, A cadie wi his lantern. 1818 Scott 
Wirt. Mid, xxi, A tattered cadie, or errand-porter, whom 
David Deans had jostled. ¢1817 Hoce Jules & Sk. V. 65 
A caddy came with a large parcel to Mrs. Logan's house. 
a18s9 Macauray //ist, (env. V. 209 Every Scotchman, from 
the peer tothe cadie. 1883 Hesleyan Mag. 546 ‘The Cad- 
dies—sturdy women with creels on their backs who acted 
as porters—struggled for the custonier. 

. A golf-playcr’s attendant who carries his 
clubs (generally a boy or lad). 

1857 Chamécrs’ Inform, People 11. 696/2. 1864 Book- 
seller 31 Oct. 662 Twenty golfers, with their attendant cad- 
dies scattered over the link. 1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 
The ‘caddy’ who carries the clubs probably possesses 
theoretical knowledge. > 

3. Young fellow, lad. (diadicrous or famitiar.5 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx, Gie him’t het, my hearty 
cocks, E’en cow the caddie [C. J. Fox}. 1788-1813 E. 
Picken Misc, Poems 1. 186 (Jam.) A’ ye canty cheerie 
caddies, i 

+Caddine't. O¢s. [A dim. form; to be re- 
ferred apparently to It. cad/no ‘basin, milk-pan, 
broad dish’, var. of cat?no:—L. calinus, -tm bowl, 
dish.] A basin or vessel of some kind. 

1662 J. Ocitpy King’s Coronation (1685) 15 The Officers 
of the Pantry..brought up the Salt of State and Caddinet. 

Caddis!, caddice (ke dis). Forms: 5-9ca- 
das, 5 cadace, 6 cadys, -yas, -es, caddes, -iz, 
-esse, 6-7 caddys, 6-§ caddas, 6-9 caddis, cad- 
dice, 7 cadice, (8 cadduce’, 8-9 cadis. [Here 
two words are apparently mixcd up: 1 (sense 1), 
properly cadas, cadace, OF. cadaz, cadas, cf. Cotgr. 
cadarce ‘ the tow or coarsest part of silke, whereof 
sleaue is made’; cf. Irish cadas=cadan cotton; 
2 F, cadis (15th c. in Littré) ‘sorte de serge de 
laine, de bas pris’. Of both, the ulterior history 
is unknown.] 

+ 1. Cotton wool, floss silk, or the like, used in 
padding ; Scotch writers of the 18th c. applied the 
name to ‘lint’ used in surgery. Ods. 

(Hue pe Tasarie MS. Heber No. 8336in Proms, Parv. 
57 Pur cadaz e cotoun de saunk fu le encusture.] @1400 
Cov, Myst. 24: Cadace wolle or flokkys .. To stuffe withal 
thidobbelet. 1440 Promp. Purw. 57/2 Cadas, dombicininm. 
1458 Will of Gist (Somerset Ho.), Vnum Jakke stuffed cum 
Cadace. 1463 in Rot. Parl. in Promp. Purv. 57 No.. 
bolstors, nor stuffe of woole, coton or cadas, nor other 
stuffer in his doublet. 1738 JZed. Ess. & Observ. (ed. 2) 1V. 
334 Soft half-worn Linen, which the French call Charfve, 
the English, Zem¢, and we Caddiss. 1769 W. Buchan Dom, 
Med. (1790) 578 With soft lint, commonly called caddis. 

+ 2. Worsted yarn, crewcl. Obs. 

1530 PAtsGr. 202/1 Caddas or crule, sayette. 1548 W. 
Patten Exped. Scotl, in Arb. Garner 111. 92 Hemmed 
round about..with pasmain lace of green caddis. 1721 C. 
Kine Brit. Merch. 1. 286 Tapestry with Caddas. 

+b. Hence aéfvib. as a material. Obs. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties, Addit, MS. Brit. Mus. No. 
25097 Cruell or Caddasrybande. 1575 Lanenam Lev. (1871) 
37_Seemly begyrt in a red caddiz gyrdl. 1596 SuHaks. 
1 Hen. LV, u. vo79 Wilt thou rob this Leatherne lerkin.. 
Puke stocking, Caddice garter. 1675 Bk. of Rates 293 
Caddas or cruel ribbon. 

+ ¢. Short for caddi's ribbon : A worsted tape or 
binding, used for garters, ete Ods. 

1580 Lyry Exphues 11868) 220 The country dame girdeth 
herselfe as straight in the waste with a course caddis, as 
the Madame of the court with a silke riband. 1584 B. R. 
Herodotus 79 Stitching to the inside of their vesture a 
tape or caddesse to gird their apparell. 1611 Suaks. $100, 
7. 1v. iv. 208 Hee hath Ribbons... Points.. Inckles, Cad- 
dysses. 7 2664 Quarces Séep4. Orac. vii, Surely I was.. 
constrained to sell Cadice and inkle. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2698/4 A.. blue Saddle-Cloth bound with Green and White 
Caddis. 1739 Desacutiersin Péil, Trans. XL1. 190 Cadis, 
or a kind of Worsted Tape. 1751 S. WHATLEY Exg. Gaz. 
Sturbridge (Cumé.), All sorts of tapes, cadduces, and the 
like wares from Manchester. [1822-76 Nares, Caddis, a 
kind of ferret or worsted lace.] J 

+3. A kind of stuff; perh. of worsted (or ?silk). 

1536 fuzv. Kilburn Nunnery Middlesex in Mfouast, 
Anglicanum 11. 424/1 One Carpet of Cadys for the table 
xijd. 1552 Berksh. Ch. Goods 28 Ane other vestyment of 
grene caddes, a vestyment of Redd caddis. 1552 /nv. Ca. 
Surrey 54 Item a cope of blew cades. 1652-3 [uv Ch. 
Goods Staffs. in Ann. Diocese Lichfield 1V. 48 One veste- 
ment of cadyas, iiij albes. (1876 Rock Text. Faér. iv. 31.] 

b. Acoarse cheap serge. [Mod.F. cadzs.] (The 
first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) Cf. Canpow2. 

1579 Lyty Eufleues 79 In steede of silkes 1 will weare 
sackcloth : for Owches and Bracelettes, Leere and Caddys. 
1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 38 Cadis-Stuff per 100 Weight. 1755 
Jounson Cadidis .. this word is used in Erse for the varie- 
gated cloaths of the Highlanders. 1862 Wraxatt Hugo's 
Miserables (1877) 1. iv. 20 Who had acquired £80000 by 
manufacturing coarse clothes, serges, and caddis, 1887 J. 
H. Nopat tn Let, ‘Caddies is still used in Bolton for a 
special make of sheets ard quilts.’ [Cf. Cannow? ¢ 1860.] 

Caddis -, caddice (kx dis). Also 7 cadice, 
eados, 7-Scadis. [Of uncertain origin: see the 
equivalent Cap +; parallel forms are dial. cadevw, 
caddy (pl. caddies), perh. a false singular, from 
caddi-s (used as sing. and pl. by Walton) ; pos- 
sibly a genuine dim. of cad: the relations of the 
forms have not been made out.] 

1. The larva of the May-fly and othcr species of 
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Phryganea, which lives in water, and forms for 
itself a curious cylindrical case of hollow stems, 
small stones, etc.; it is used as a bait by anglers. 

1651 T. Barker Art of Angling \1653'9 Gentles, Paste or 
Cadice which we call Cod-bait. 1653 tana Angier 91 
The May flic. .is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. /drd. 235, 
I have held you too long about these caddis. 1855 Kincs- 
LeY Glaucus (1878) 207 Those caddises, which crawl on the 
bottom of the stiller waters, enclused, all save the head and 
legs, in a tube of sand or pebbles. 1875 ‘SToNENENGE’ 
Brit. Sports t. Y. iii. § 12 Caddies, caterpillars and gentles. 

2. Comb. caddis-bait, caddis-worm = prec. ; 
caddis-fly, a Phryganea, as the May-tly. 

16zz Peacnam Compl. Gentl. xxi. (1634'253 Other wormes 
as the Bobbe, Cadis-worme, Canker, or such like. 1658 
Rowtann Mouffet’s Theat. Ins. 943 The great variety of 
those little Cados worms whereof they come. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 116 The Cadis-Fly ..is a large four-winged 
fly, of a buff-colour. 1833 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. No. 1. 
20 Caddis bait, which is the larva of different species of 
phryganea. 1847 CARPENTER Zool, §682 Caddice-flies. .are 
very numerousin Britain; no fewer than 190 species having 
been described. 1863 Kinestey MWater-dsab. iil. 90 ‘The cad- 
dis-baits in that pool. 1875 Branpe & Cox Dict. Scteuce, 
&c. I. 341 Different species of the Caddice-worm protect 
themselves by means of different materials. 

Caddised (ke-dist’, f/. a. [f. prec. +-ED 2.) 
Furnished or baitcd with a caddis. 

1851 Fraser's Vag. XLIV. 63 Mute anglers drop their 
caddis’d hooks, 

Caddish (ke-dif), 2. cottog. [f. Cav? 5 + -1su1.] 
Of the nature of a cad; oflensively ill-bred ; the 
opposite of gentlemanly. 

1868 fouperial Rev. 22 Feb. 180 We shal! be understood 
when we say, that itis a still more cacddish offence. 1881 
Blackw. Mag, CXX1X. 186 A cad never seems more cad- 
dish than when he comes nearest to the most primeval sim- 
plicity of costume, 

Hence Ca-ddishly a/v., Ca‘ddishness sé. 

1868 Lond. Rev. 15 Aug. 200/1 The cad takes his caddish- 
ness with him. 188. Miss Brappon Just as f am xiv. 
307, Innate caddishness which must come out somewhere. 

Caddle, sé. da/. 

1. Disorder, disarray, confusion, disturbance. 

1825 Britton Beauties Wiltsh, Gloss. (E. D.S.\, Caddle, 
a term signifying confusion or embarrassment. To de in a 
caddle, means to be overwhelmed with business. 1861 
Hucurs 7Jom Brown Oxf. xxx. (D.) ‘Ther wur no sich a 
caddle about sick folk when 1 wur a bwoy’. 1863 Mrs. 
Marsu Heathside Farm \, 70 Mrs, Stone, a short, plump, 
Wiltshire matron .. apologised for being found in such a 
caddle. 

2. Trouble, bother. 

1865 Reader 12 Aug. 182/2 The English won't take the 
trouble—won't, as they say with us in Somerset, de af the 
caddle to look after such things. : 

Caddle, v. da/. [f. prec.] To trouble, dis- 
turb, worry. 

1781 Hutton Jour Caves Gloss., Caddle, to attend offi- 
ciously. 18zs Britton Beauties Wiltsh. Gloss. (E, D.S.) 
sv., Don't caddle me, don’t teaze me. A cadling fellow 
means an impertinent or troublesome companion. 1 
Hucues in Macm. Mag. V. 250 A caddled the mice in 
many a vield. 

Ca'ddow 1. Ods. exc. dia’. Also 5 cadaw, 5-7 
cadowe, 6 cadow, caddawe, caddowe, g diai. 
caw-daw. ([perh. f. ca, ka jackdaw (Sc. Kar) + 
Daw. (The Ir. cudhdg. Gael. cathag, Manx 
caaig jackdaw can hardly be connected.)]} 

A jackdaw. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 57/2 Cadaw, or keo, or chowghe [z.7. 
ko; cadowe or kool], »onedula. 1530 Paiscr. 202/1 Cad- 
dawe a byrde, céncas. 1552 Hutoer, Caddowe, or choughe, 
byrde; some call them Jacke dawe. 1573 Tusser //usé, 
(1878) 101 Kill crowe, pie, and cadow. 1579 J/arr. Wet & 
Wrsd. (1849) 26 She can cackle like a cadowe. 1621 Ains- 
wortH Annot. Pentat, Lev. xi. 15 Crows, caddows, pies, 
and the like. 1792 Ospacpistonr Brit. Sports. 85/1 Cad- 
dow, a bird, otherwise called a chough or jackdaw. 1842 
Few Words to Churchw, (Camb. Camden {soc,) 1. 14, Rub- 
bish, brought together by the jackdaws or caddows. 1864 
Atkinson Prov. Names of Birds, Caddow, caw-daw, 

Ca‘ddow 2. Ods. or dia’. Also 6 caddo, 6-7 
caddowe, 7cadow e,caddoe. [Cf. Capois!3b; 
also Gaelic cudadh, cudath tartan (not Irish— 
O'Reilly); but it is doubtful whether this is from 
Eng. or the converse. The Manx cadee, and the 
Ir. cadas cotton, can hardly be related.] A rough 
woollen covering : see quot. 1880. 

1579 Richmond Wells (1853), ij fledg blankets vs. i} cad- 
dow Blankets ijs. iiijd. 1588 Middlesex County Records 
I, 177 [Walter Hassellwrick stole] .. vnum straggulum voc’ 
an Irish Caddo(worth twenty shillings]. 1588 Lanc. Wels 
(1861) III. 135 A blankett and an Irish caddow checked. 
1601 WeEEVER Jirr. Afart. Biij, 1 stretcht my lims along 
the bed..Thrice ors the caddow I mine armes outspred. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, w Ireland 63 They .. make 
of their course wool Caddowes also or Coverlets. 1611 
Cotcr., Couverture velné,an Irish Rug, Mantle, or Cadowe. 
1681 CHETHAM Angler's Vade-m. xxxiv. § 15 (1689) 190 Out- 
landish Cadows and Blanckets. ¢ 1860 Staton Kays fro’ 
Loomenary (Bolton) 40 Peggy wove caddows on a loom as 
they had ith back place. 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss. 
(E. D.S.) Cadda, Caddaw, a quilt or coverlet, a cloak or 
cover; a small cloth which lies on a horse’s back. 

Cadduce: see Canpis!, 

Caddy! (kdi). [app.a corruption of Carty, 
Malay éa¢/, a weight equal to 1} Ib. avoirdupois.] 

1. Asmall box for holding tea. Usually tea-caddy. 

1792 Madras Courier 2 Dec. \Y.) A Quantity of Tea in 
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Quarter Chests and Caddies, imported last season. 1993 
Cowrer V0 Lady llesketh 14 Jan. K.1 When you went you 
took with you the key of the caddy. 1833 I] 1. Mautinga 
Brooke I. xit. 133 ‘The best tea-tray and caddy, 1868 fF. 
Pacet Lucretia 198 Lhiy house .. instead of looking lile 
a tea-caddy..imight rather be said to resemble a litter 
of caddies. 

2. U.S. A can with a lid, for water, etc. 

1883 (/arfer's Mag. Jan. 201.1 Near where his. .saw and 
water caddy are lying. 

Caddy’. [? f. Capl.] A ghost, bugbear. 

2781 Hutton Tour Caves, Caddy, a ghost, or bugbear, 

Caddy, var. of Cappte. 

Cade (keld), sb.) [a. F. cade cask, barrel, ad. 
L. cad-us a large vessel usually of earthenware, a 
wince-jar, also a measure for liquids.] 

1. A cask or barrel. 

1387 in Rogers deric. § Prices 11. 428 4. c 1420 Pallad, 
on lusb. xi. 331 Kades thre Of wyne. 1706 J. Puitirs 
Cyder 1. 363 The Farmers Toil is done; his Cades mature, 
Now call for Vent. 2812 W. Tesnant luster fair u, vii, 
His lintseed stowed in bag or cade. 

+2. spec. A barrel of herrings, holding six great 
hundreds of six score each; afterwards 500. Obs. 

1337 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 555/3.  ¢1440 Promp. 
Parv. 57 Cade of herynge (or spirlinge) or opyr lyke, cad, 
lacista, etc. 1466 Mann. & Llousel. 1xp. 207 Vaid to k.d- 
wardes wyffe for j. cade of red herynge..vs. 1502 ARNOLDE 
Chron. (1811) 263, Xx. cadis rede hering is a last, v. C. ina 
cade, vi. score iilj. heringis for the C. 1593 SuHaks, 2 //en. 
V1, 1. ii. 36 Stealing a Cade of Herrings. 1699 Nasur 
Lent, Stuffe (1071) 106 The rebel Jack Cade was the first, 
that devised to put Red-Herrings in cades, and from him 
they have their name. 1704 Wortipce Dict, Rust. et Urb, 
Cade..of Red-herrings 500, Sprats 1000; yet I findanciently 
600 made the Cade of Herrings, Six score to the Hundred, 
which is called Magnum Centum. 1707 FLeEtwoon Chron. 
Pree.(1745 82 A cade of red Herrings 1720 the Cade’. 1751 
Cuampers Cycl., Cade,..used in the book of rates for. soo 
herrings, and of sprats rooo, 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 
I. xxiv, 610 Herrings.. reckoned by the cade and the barrel. 

3. Comb., as cade-bow see quot.). 

1754 T. Garpser (fist. Dunwich 20 The Cade, containing 
600 Herrings, being a Frame called a Cade-Bow, made 
with Withs, having a Top and Bottom, with two Hinges 
folding, wherein Straw is laid inclosing the Fish. 

Cade (ké!ld), 56.2 @.) Also 5 kod, &-7 cad. 
(Origin and part of speech unknown. In cade famb, 
‘cade’ may be an adj. with some such sense as 
‘cast’ or ‘duimcstic, tame’, or a sb. used a//rié. 
as in pet-tamb: in the former case ‘cade’ as a sb. 
would be short for ‘cade-lamb’; in the latter, 


‘cade-lamb’ might be an cxpansion. 

(As Cotgrave gives an alleged F. ‘ cade/acastling, a starve- 
ling, one that hath need much of cockering and pampering’, 
a sense not unlike Eng ‘pet’, it has been suggested that 
cade-lanté was perh. for an earlier *cadel-lamé. But this 
is historically impossible. M. Paul Meyer says Cotgrave's 
word is not Fr., but app. the 16th c. Languedocien cade/ 
‘little dog’, and his explanation erroneous. The corresp. OF, 
word was chael, cheel, which has no likeness to the ME. 
kod, cad, even if the sense suited. Wedgwood compares 
Da. 4aad wanton, petulant, sportive :—ON. Adé-r merry, 
cheerful: but cade is not at all Sc., and apparently not 
properly northern, since Ray 1691 explains the ‘ North- 
Country words’ fet, pet-lamd as ‘a cade-lamb.’)} 

1. as adj. or in comb. Of the young of animals, 
esp. lambs and colts: Cast or left by the mother 
and brought up by hand, as a domestic pet. 

61475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Walcker 749 //ic ricus, a kod- 
lomb. 1551 Will of Jane Lovet (Somerset Ho.) Three Cade 
lambes that go abowte the house. 1678 Littceton Dicé, in 
Cath, Angl. 50 A cade lamb, agnus domesticus, domi educ- 
tus. 1681 Worwtwce Dict. Rust. FE. D. S$.) A cosset lamb 
or colt, or cade lamb or colt, that is a lamb or colt fallen 
and brought up by hand. 1698 F. LS. Modest Censure 14 As 
mild and gentle as cade Lambs. 1792 in PAil. Trans. 
LXXXII. 366 We do not wean our cade-lambs till June. 
1859 Gro. Bure A. Bede x.95 It's ill bringing up a cade 
lamb, 1880 J. F. Davtes in Academy 24 Dec. 456. 

2. as sé. a. A pet lamb. 

61450 -Vontinale in Wr.-Wilcker 698 f/ec agna, a new 
lame ; dec cemaria,a cad; fec berbex,a weder. 1483 Cath. 
dngl. 50 A Cade, domestica vel domesticus, vt outs vel 
auts domestica. 1633 T. Avams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 18 He 
gave his poor godson a lamb for a cade, 1669 Cokaixe 
Ovid 60 Pritty Spinella, you..Are tame enough, as Gentle 
asa Cad. 1830 Howitr Seasons, March 58 Others [lambs] 
..are reared, generally by the assistance of a tea pot, with 
cow’s milk and are called cades or pets. 

b. The foal of a horse brought up by hand. 

2617 MarkHAM Cazad, 1, 109 Such horses as we call 
Cades, which are those that neuer suck their dams, but 
vpon their first foaling are put vp into a house. 

ce. A spoiled or petted child. (var. diad.. 

1877 Peacock .V. W. Linc, Gloss. Cade, a child which is 
babyish in its manner. 1879 Miss Jackson SArofsh. Word- 
6&4, s.v., ‘E's a reg'lar cade’ said of a spoiled child. 

3. Of fruit: Fallen, cast. [rare.} ' 

1876 Miss Broucutox Joan 111 184 Austine is collecting 
the little cade cherries. 

+ Cade, 56.3 Variant of Ken, a sheep-louse. 

1570 Levins J/ani/. 8 A cade, sheepe louse, pedicudus onts. 

Cade \kéid), 56.4 [a. F. cade, in same sense] 
A species of Juniper, Juniperus oxycedrus, called 
also Prickly Cedar, yielding O7/ of Cawe, or Cate 
Ort, used in veterinary surgery. 

1576 Turserv. Sk. Venerie xvi. 187 If you rubbe a 
Terryer with Brymstone, or with the oyle of Cade, and then 
put the Terryer into an earth where Foxes be or Badgerdes, 
they will leaue that earth. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 


CADE. 


If. 251 The part most fluid is sold under the name of 
Cade-oil. 


+ Cade, 50.5 Obs. 


¢ 1330 Arth. § Merl. 933 Telle schulen wiues twelue 5if | 


ani child may be made With-outen knoweing of mannes cade. 

Cade, v.! ? Obs. [f. Cape sd.1] trans. To put 
into a cade or keg. 

1599 NasHe Lent. Stuffe (1871) 106 The rebel Jack Cade 
. -hauyng first found out the tricke to cade herring, they 
woulde so much honour him in his death as not onely to 
call it swinging but cading of herring also. 

Cade, v.2 [f. Cape sé.2] ‘To breed up in 
softness ’ (Johnson ; with no quot. or reference). 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. Cade, to pet; to 
bring up tenderly. 

|} Cadeau (kado). [Fr.] A present or gift. 

a 1845 BarHAM /ugol. Leg. 1882 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 13 A 
cadeau fromhis Highness. 1885 Hhere Chineses Drive 141 
Some little present as a New Year's Cadeau. 

+Cadee. Ods. [Phonetic spelling of F. cade?.] 
The earlier form of CADET, CappiE: A (gentleman) 


cadet in the army. 

a 1689 Mrs. Benn IWVidow Ranter wv. ii, He listed us 
cadees for the next command that fell in his army. 1691 
Luttrreti Brief Rel. (1857) Il. 234 The French convoy 
arrived at Limerick..two French lieutenant generalls, 106 
subaltern officers, 150 cadees, 320 English and Scotch gentle- 
men. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No 3856/3, 1 Captain, 1 Captain- 
Lieutenant, 1 Cadee, and 20 Soldiers killed. 1789 W. Laicx 
Answ, to Presbyt. E-log. 33 (Jam.) A Cadee of Dunbarton’s 
Regiment. /ézd. And from a Cadee become a curat. 

Cadee, obs. form of Capi. 

Cadence (kéi-déns), sé. [a. F. cadence, ad. It. 
cadensa ‘falling, cadence in music’, on L. type 
cadentia sb., f. cadent- pt. pple. of cad-cre to fall. 
The literal sense is ‘action or mode of falling, 
fall’, and in this sense it was used by 17th c. 
writers ; but at an early period the word was in 
Italian appropriated to the musical or rhythmical 
fall of the voice, and in this sense occurs as early as 
Chaucer. Cadence is in form a doublet of CHANCE, 
the direct phonetic descendant of cadentia.] 

I. In verse and music. 

1. ‘The flow of verses or periods’ (J.) ; rhythm, 
rhythmical construction, measure. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 627 To make bookes, songes, 
and dities In rime or else in cadence. ¢ 1425 WyNTouN 
Cron, v. xii. 315 Had he cald Lucyus Procurature..Dat had 
mare grevyd be Cadens, Dan had relevyd be sentens. 1513 
Dovucias Exnezs Prol. 46 Throu my corruptit cadens im- 
perfyte. 1588 SHaxs. L.L. L. 1v. il. 126 The elegancy, fa- 
cility, & golden cadence of poesie. 1642 Mirron Aol. 
Smect. (1851) 292 An eare that could measure a just cadence, 
and scan without articulating. 1763 J. Brown Poetry & 
Mus. iv. 37 Measured Cadence, or Time, is an essential Part 
of Melody. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 530 The periods flow 
with a sort of liquid cadence. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets 
iv. 102 The Iambic is nearest in cadence to the language 
of common life. ' 7 

b. The measure or beat of music, dancing, or 
any rhythmical movement : e. g. of marching. 

1605 Z. Jones De Loyer’s Specters 20 Now daunses.. have 
neede of nothing .. but only of Number, measure and true 
cadence. 1755 Gray Progr. Poesy 1. iii, To brisk notes in ca- 
dence beating Glance their many-twinkling feet. 1777 Sir 
W. Jones Arcadia Poems 109 Not a dancer couldin cadence 
move. 1801 Strutt Sforts § Past. ui. v. 195 Dancing 
round them to the cadence of the music. 1816 Scotr O/d 
Mort. vi, The occasional boom of the kettle-drum, to mark 
the cadence. 1862 F. Grieritus Arfil. Aan. (ed. 9) 6 
Cadence, in slow time 75 steps. .are taken in a minute. 


2. ‘ The fall of the voice’ (J.). 

1589 Puttennuam /ing. Poesie u. vii, (1811) 66 This cadence. 
is the fal of averse in euery last word with a certaine tunable 
sound which being matched with another of like sound, do 
make a [concord]. 1616 BuLLoKAR, Cadence, the falling of 
the voice. 1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) 11. 150 A low 
voice, with a .. sweet cadence at the end of it. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram, I. 366 The closing pause must not be 
confounded with that fall of the voice, or cadence, with 
which many readers uniformly finish a sentence. 

b. ‘Sometimes, the general modulation of the 
voice’ (J.). 

1709 StrELE Zatler No.g ? 1 The Smalicoal-Man was 
heard with Cadence deep. 1710 /did. No. 168 ? 5 With all 
the. .Cadence of Voice, and Force of Argument imaginable. 
1760 SterNE 77. Shandy 276 Amen, said my Mother..with 
such a sighing cadence of personal pity. 1844 A. WEeLBY 
Poems (1867) 87 The low cadence of her whispered prayer. 
1855 Bain Senses & (nt. ui. i. § 22 (1864) 361 A third quality 
of vocal sounds is cadence or accent. 1862 TRoLLore Orley 
F. xxxviii, ‘ No’ said Peregrine, with a melancholy cadence 
in his voice. 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. A/larchmont 270. 

e. Local or national modulation, ‘ accent ’. 

1727 Swiet Gulliver i, i. 182, I returned an answer in 
that language, hoping .. that the cadence might be more 
agreeable to his ears. 1771 SMotiett //umph. Cl. (1815) 
241 The Scotchman who had not yet acquired the cadence 
of the English, would naturally use his own in speaking 
their language. 

3. The rising and (esf.) falling of elemental 
sounds, as of a storm, the sea, etc. 

1667 Mitton /’. L, 11.287 Blustring winds, which all night 
fong Had rous’d the Sea, now with hoarse cadence lull 
Seafaring men orewatcht. 1839 Mrs. Hermans Xelcase 
Tasso, ‘Yhe low Cadence of the silvery sea. 1856 Kane 
Arct, [.xpl. 1. xxix. 377 A murmur had reached my ear for 
some time in the cadences of the storm. 

4. Music. The conclusion or ‘close’ ofa musical 


movement or phrase. Also sometimes = CADENZA. 
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1597 Mortey /xtrod. Mus. 73 A Cadence wee call that, 
when coming to a close, two notes are bound togither, and 
the following note descendeth. 1795 Mason CA. AZus. 
1.14 A perfect cadence then marks its termination. c 1860 
Goss Harmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signifies the 
last two chords of any passage ; the principal cadences are 
those which conclude on the key-note. When the last chord 
is the triad on the key-note, preceded by the triad or chord 
of the 7th on the dominant, it is called the Perfect Cadence. 
1867 MacrarreN /farmony 1, 27 As performers insert a 
flourish at a close or cadence, we conventionally use the 
word cadence, to denote the flourish introduced at a close. 
1880 Parry in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 290/1. 

5. Horsemanship. ‘An equal measure or pro- 
portion which a horse observes in all his motions 
when he is thoroughly managed’ (Farrier’s Dict. 
in Bailey). Cf. quot. £833 under CADENCED. 


6. évansf. Harmonious combination of colours. 
1868 Swinsurnr Ess. & Stud. (1875) 364 The cadence of 
colours is just and noble : witness the red-leaved book .. on 
the white cloth, the clear green jug on the table, the dim 
green bronze of the pitcher. 
II. In the Latin sense of falling. 


+7. Falling, sinking down; mode of falling. Ods. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cadence, falling, properly the 
ledging of corne by a tempest. «@ 1660 Hammonp Hks. 1V 
687 (R.) The cadence, or manner how Paul falls into those 
words, is worthy to be both observed and imitated. 1667 MiL- 
ton P. L. x. 92 Now was the Sun in Western cadence low. 

+ 8. The falling out of an occurrence ; chance. 

1601 R. Jounson Atuged. & Comm. (1603) 8 This oppor- 
tunitie is a meeting and concurring of divers cadences, 
which at one instant do make a matter very easie. 

Ca‘dence, wv. vare. [f. prec.]  ¢rans. To put 
into cadence, to compose metrically. 

21749 Puiies To Ld. Carteret (R.) These parting num- 
bers, cadenc’d by my grief. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets i. 18 
Empedocles..cadenced his great work on Nature in the 
same sonorous verse. 

Cadenced (ké'-dénst), ff/. a. [f. CADENCE v. 
and sé, +-ED.] Expressed or performed in cadence; 
characterized by cadence ; rhythmical, measured. 

a@1790 ADAM SuitH Jit. Arts, A certain measured, ca- 
deuced step, commonly called a dancing step. 1833 Reg. 
Instr. Cavatry 1. 82 The horse has a firm, even, and cadenced 
pace. (Cadenced means that the time passed in making 
each step shall be exactly equal.) 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Lady Geraldine’s C. x\v, Her voice, so cadenced in the 
talking. 1851 — Casa Guidi Wind. 3 Where the whole 
world might drop for Italy Those cadenced tears. 1870 
LowELt Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 287 You hear the 
cadenced surges of an unseen ocean. 

Cadency (ké-dénsi). [ad. L. *cadentia: see 
-ENcY. In earlier use not distinguished from ca- 
dence; the sense of quality more proper to -ENCY 
comes out only in sense 3.] 

+1. A falling out, happening, hap ; = CADENCE 8. 

1647 Spricc Ang/, Rediv.1. xi. (1854) 10 How delightfully 
remarkable is it (as a most apt cadency of Providence). 

2. =CADENCE I ; cadent quality. 

1627 Fectuam Resolves 1. xx. Wks. (1677) 106 Poetry .. is 
but a Play, which makes Words dance, in the evenness of a 
Cadency. 1642 HoweLt For. Trav. (Arb.) 48 The old 
Italian tunes and rithmes both in conceipt and cadency, 
have much affinity with the Welsh. 1719 Swirt Jo Vung. 
Clergyman Wks. 1755 II. 1. 6 Rounded into periods and 
cadencies. 7 

3. Descent of a younger branch from the main 
line of a family; the state of a cadet. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp., Cadency, in heraldry, the 
state, or quality ofa cadet. 1858 R. CHamBers Dom, Ann, 
Scofl. I. 21x Not..a male descendant ..in existence, of 
cadency later than the fifteenth century. 1866 — Ess. Fav. 
& Hum. Ser. 1.18 He is recognised by a title of cadency 
from his wife,as Mrs. Thompson's husband. 1885S. Sater 
in A. & Q. vi. XII. 514/2 It might be thought that the label 
was for cadency of birth; but it was not so. 

b. Alark of cadency (Her.): a variation in the 
same coat of arms intended to show the descent of 
a younger branch from the main stock. 

1702 A. Nisbet (¢/¢/e! An Essay on additional Figures and 
Marks of Cadency. 1830 T. Rosson //ést. [Teraldry Lj/2 
These marks of cadency. .have crept into the general blazon 
of many coats of arms. 1882 W. A. Wetts in V. § Q. 
25 Mar. 231 James..would ¢x vita patris have borne as his 
mark of cadency the original crescent charged with a label. 

Cadene (kadin). [a.F.cadéne chain of iron, ad. 
Pr. cadena :—L. caléna ‘chain’; in allusion to the 
chain-like character of the warp in weaving.] 

A sort of inferior Turkey carpet imported from 
the Levant. 1847 in Craic; and later Dicts. 

Cadent (ketdént), a. fad. L. cadent-em, pr. 
pple. of cad-cre to fall.) 

1. Falling (literally). Ods. or arch. 

1605 SHaAks. Lear 1. iv. 307 With cadent Teares fret Chan. 
nels in her cheekes. 1659 J. ARRowsmitu Chazz Princ, 2co 
We ourselves have seen him Antichrist cadent. 1855 BaiLey 
ALystic 9 The moaning winds and cadent waters. 

3. Astrol. Of a planet: Going down; in a sign 
opposite to that of its exaltation. 

*Cadent Houses are the third, sixth, ninth and twelfth 
House of a Scheme or figure of the Heavens, being those 
that are next from the Angles’ (Phillips 1696). 

1586 Lurton Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 201 If the part of 
Fortune be cadent from the Ascendent. 1671 BLAGRAVE 
Astrol. Phys, 164 Fixt Signs, and cadent Houses alwayes 
signifie the greatest distances. 

3. Falling (rhythmically) ; having cadence. 

1613 Sik FE. Hony Counter-snarle 13 11 current and worse 
cadent lines. 1857 ISmerson Poems 134 Far within those 


CADETSHIP. 


cadent pauses. 1859 F. K. Harrorp Alartyrs of Lyons 24 
Unfailing lips those cadent strains prolong. 

4. Geol. Applied by Prof. H. Rogers to the 
tenth of his 15 divisions of the paleozoic strata of 
the Alleghanies, corresponding to the lower middle 
Devonian of British geologists. 


+ Ca‘dent, s/. Ods. [f. prec.] One of the 
‘graces’ in old English music. 

1879 F. Tavior in Grove Dict. AZus. 1. 43 ‘ Shaked graces * 
are the Shaked Beat, Backfall, Elevation, and Cadent. 

Cadential (kadenfal), a [f. L. *cadentia 
CADENCE +-AL.} Of or belonging to a cadence. 

1882 Athenzum: 8 Apr. 454/1 The examples .. have in 
no one instance the slightest cadential character. 

|| Cadenza (kadentsi). Afuséc. [It.; see Ca- 
DENCE.} A flourish of indefinite form given to a 
solo voice or instrument at the close of a move- 
ment, or between two divisions of a movement. 
(Sometimes called cadence: the use of the Italian 
word is designed to differentiate the two.) 

{1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp., Cadenza Sfuggita, in the 
Italian music.] 1836 Pexxy Cyc, V1. 100/1 Formerly the 
Cadenza was, by Italian as well as English singers, con- 
sidered indispensable .. The French never admitted it. 
1879 Parry in Grove Dict. Mus. 1.294 The cadenza usually 
starts from a pause on a chord of 6-4 on the dominant, pre- 
paratory to the final close of the movement, and its object 
is to show off the skill of the performer..It was formerly 
customary to leave the cadenzas for improvisation. : 

+ Cader, cadar. Obs. exc. dia/. [Identical 
in form and meaning with, and prob, a. Welsh 
cader ‘chair’, in Mid. Welsh also ‘ cradle’; used 
also as in sense 2, and applied to a ‘ framework’ 
of various kinds, (If sense 3 is not the same word, 
we may perh. compare F. cadre frame.)]} 

+1. A cradle. Oés. 

a 1225 Ancr. XR, 82 Heo maked of hire tunge cradel [A/S. 
Cleop. cader] to pes deofles bearn, and rocked it. /dzd. 378 
Hwon 3e beod ibunden widinnen uour large wowes, and he 
Ina neruh kader [A7S. 77tus D cradel]. 

2. A light frame of wood put over a scythe to 
lay the corn more even in the swathe. 

1679 Piotr Staffordsh. (1686) 353 Their barley they mow 
with the Sithe and Cadar in the South parts of the County. 

3. ‘A small frame of wood, on which a fisher- 
man keeps his line’ (d¢7a/.) Halliwell. 

1880 Miss Courtney West Cornwall Gloss. (E. D.S.). 

Cadesse, var. CADDESSE, Oés., jackdaw. 

Cadet (kadet). [a. F. cade?, in 15th c. capadet, 
a. Pr. capde¢ :—Romanic type *capitetto, dim. of L. 
caput, capit- head ; hence, little chief, inferior head 
of a family. Cf. also CaDDEE, Cappiz, Cap.] 

1. A younger son or brother. 

1610 Hotianp Camden's Brit. 1. 463 From a younger 
brother or cadet of this house. 1671 Crowne ¥x/iaza Ep. 
Ded. Aiv, Leave that asa thread-bare portion to the Cadets. 
1689 Swirt Ode to Temple Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 245 Poor we. 
cadets of heaven, Take up at best with lumber. a@ 1726 
VansruGH False Fr. 1. i, I ama cadet, and by consequence 
not rich. 1868 Freeman Worm. Cong. (1876) II. viii. 210 
Spiritual preferments being turned into means of main- 
tenance for cadets or bastards of the royal house. 

b. A younger branch of a family ; a member of 
a younger branch. 

1$90 Locke Govt. 1.ix. § 25 A Cadet, or Sister’s Son, must 
have the Preference. 1726 Woprow Corr. (1843) III. 238, 
I suppose his family was a cadet of your Lordship’s family. 

ce. The youngest son. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 348 Joseph was the 
youngest of twelve, and David the eleventh sonne, and but 
the caddet of Jesse. 1748 SMottett Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 19 
The cadet of a family. 

2. A gentleman who entered the army without a 
commission, to learn the military profession and 
find a career for himself (as was regularly done by 
the younger sons of the French nobility before the 
Revolution). b. A junior in the East India 
Company's service. See also CADDEE, CADDIE. 

1651 Howe t /’exice 7 This may be one reason why she 
connives at so many Courtisans for the use of the Cadett- 
gentlemen. [1652 Evetyn St. France Misc, Writ. (1805) 84 
The cadets and younger brothers minding for the most part 
no greater preferments than what they cut out with their 
sword.] 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cadet, or Cadee,a 
Gentleman that Bears Arms in hopes of a Commission, 
1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2719/2 The Elector of Saxony .. adds 
a Company of Cadets. 1704 Hymn to Victory \xx.7 She 
serves Cadet and Voluntier, 1768 Simes A/i/. Medley, A 
cadet serves without pay. 1772 Foote Naédob 1. 9 Go out 
Cadets and Writers inthe Company’s Service. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master \. 10 His kit's pack’d up, and off he’s set, 
To try his fortune—a cadet. 

3. A student in a military or naval college. 

1775 SWINBURNE Trav. Spain xliv. (L.) The royal apart- 
ments are now occupied by a college of young gentlemen 
cadets, educated at the king’sexpence. 1788 Lp. AucKLAND 
Diary in Corr. (1861) 11.91 An establishment of one hundred 

oung cadets forthe army. a1845 Hoop 7o F. Hume iv, 
Vatch Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets. 1860 DickENs 
Lett. (1880) 11. 122 Sydney has just passed his examination 
as a naval cadet. 

Cade‘tey. [see -cy.] = CaneETsHIP 2. 


Cade‘tship. [f. prec. +-sure.] 
1. The status of a younger son. 


1831 DisrAEtt }2g. Duke ui. iii. (L.) The ambitious pro- 
spects with which he had consoled himself for his cadetship. 


CADETTE, 


2. The position or status of a military or naval 
cadet ; the commission given to a cadet. 

1845 Stocqueter //andbk. Brit. India (1854) 55 For the 
artillery and engineers, it is a condition of the presentation 
of acadetship that the candidate should have gone through 
a regular course of instruction at Addiscombe, 1854 Blackw. 
Mag. LX XVI. 667 Vhe age of entering on their cadetship. 
1884 //arper's Mag. May 866/1 Candidates for cadetship in 
the Royal Navy. - Z 

|| Cadette (kadct), [Kr.; fem. of cadet.] A 
younger daughter or sister. 

1679 tr. Marie Mancini’s Apot. 4 The order .. seem’d to 
exclude my Sister as a Cadette. 

Cadew (kz'diz). The same as Cappis 2. 

1668 Witxins Heal Char. u. v. § 2. 125 Cadew, Straw- 
worm, 1713 Dernam PAys.- Theol, w. xiii. 234 The several 
sorts of Phryganea or Cadews. 1774 Waite in Pall. Trans. 
LXV. 268 They were taking .. cadew-flies, may-flies, and 
dragon-flies. 1802 BinGLey Anion. Biog. (1813) 111. 235 The 
larve of the Great Cadew Flies, form a case with small bits 
of wood disposed longitudinally. . 

Cadge (kdz), 54.1 [App. a variant of CacE 
perh. confused with Capex v. to earry about ; but 
it does not appear what is the source of the 
earliest quotation, which the later merely follow. ] 

lL, Fatconry. (See quots.) 

1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) Wds. of Art expl., Cadge, 
is taken for that on which Faulconers carrie many Hawks 
together when they bring them to sell. 1721 Baitey, Cadge, 
a round Frame of Wood, on which Hawks are carried to be 
sold. 1865 Cornuh. Mag. May Gay We shall not trouble 
ourselves to take out the cadge to-day, for our party is quite 
strong enough to carry the hawks on the fist. 

2. A pannier. 

Cadge, 56.2 vulgar, [f. Cance v.] Theaction 
of eadging or begging. 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., The Cadge is the game or 
profession of begging. 1832-53 IWVAistle-Binkse (Sc. Songs) 
Ser. 11.68 He could ‘lay on the cadge’ better than ony 
walleteer that e’er coost a pock o’er his shouther. 

Cadge (kedz),v. Forms: 4 cagge(n, ?cache(n, 
(pa. ppie. caget), (6 Palsgr. kadge), 6- cadge. 
[Derivation and original meaning uncertain: in 
some early passages it varies with cache, cacche 
Carcu, of which in braneh I it may be a variant : 
ef. the pairs botch, bodge ; grutch, grudge ; smutch, 
smudge. Braneh II may also be connected with 
catch or ONF., cacher in other senses; but it may 
be a distinct word: the whole subject is only one 
of more or less probable conjecture. Connexion 
of ME. caggen with Cace sd. is phonetically im- 
possible.] ° 

I. Early senses. 

+1. ¢rans. ?To fasten, tie: cf. CancEL v. (The 
early passages are obseure, and for one or other the 
senses drive, toss, shake, draw, have been proposed.) 
Obs. 

c 1325 £. &. Adtit, P. A. 511 For a pene on a day & forth 

ay {labourers in the vineyard] gotz.. Keruen & caggen & 
man (=makenjhit clos. /éd. B.1254 Pay wer cagged and 
ka3t on capeles al bare. a1400 Alexander 1521 And pen 
he caggis [z.7. cachez] vp on cordis as curteyns it were. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3703 Hit sundrit pere sailes & pere sad 
ropis; Cut of pere cables were caget to gedur. 1627 Dray- 
TON Agincourt 180 Whilst they are cadg’d contending 
whether can Conquer, the Asse some cry, some cry the man. 
1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadgv, to tie or bind a thing. 

+2. To ‘bind’ the edge of a garment. Cf. 
Cancine vi. sb. 1. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 473/1, 1 cadge a garment, I set lystes in the 
lynyng to kepe the plyghtes in order. /éfd. 5596/1, I kadge 
the plyghtes ofa garment. Fe dresse des plies dune lisiere. 
This kote is yll kadged : ce sayon a ses plies mat dressés 
dune listere. . : . 

+3. (See quots.) ?To tie or knot. Still dad. 

1703 THoressy Let, to Ray (E. D.S.) To cadge, a term in 
making bone-lace. 

II. To carry about, beg, ete. 

+4. ¢rans. To carry about, as a pedlar does his 
pack, or a CApGER his stoek-in-trade. Ods. exe. dial. 

1607 WaLKincton Of?. Glass 154 Another Atlas that will 
cadge a whole world of iniuries without fainting. 1691 Ray 
N.C. Wds.\E. D. S.) Cadge,to carry. 1718 Ramsay Cont. 
Christ’s Kirk wm. xii, They gart him cadge this pack. 1788 
Marswatt £, Forksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cadge, to carry. 
1858 M. Porteous Souter Johnny 11 Weary naigs, that ca 
the road Frae Carrick shore cadged monie a load. 1875 F. 
K. Rosinson Waitby Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadge, to carry; or 
rather, as a public carrier collects the orders he has to take 
home for his customers, 

+5. To load or stuff the belly. dav. 

1695 Kennett Par, Antrg. Gloss. s.v. Cade, Hence.. 
cadge-belly, or kedge-belly, is a full fat belly. ¢ 1746 
Cotter (T. Bobbim View Lanc. Dial. Wks. (1862) 68 While 
I’r busy cadging mey Wem. 1854 Bameton Lance. Gloss., 
Cade, to stuff the belly. 

6. intr. To go about asa cadger or pedlar, or 
on pretence of being one; to go about begging. 
dial, and slang. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict.,Cadge, tobeg. 1846 Lytron 
Lucretia u. xii, ‘1 be’s good for nothin’ now, but to cadge 
about the streets, and steal, andfilch’. 1855 Whitby Gloss., 
To Cadge about, to go and seek from place to place, as a 
dinner-hunter. 1859 H. Kincstey G. Hamlyn xy.\D.) ‘I've 
got my living by casting fortins, and begging, and cadging, 
and such like’. 1875 Lanc. Gloss.(E. D. S.) Cadge, to beg 5 
toskulk about a neighbourhood. 1879 Print, Trades Frul. 
XxIX. 32 Cadging for invitations to the Mansion House. 
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b. ¢rans. To get by begging. 

1848 E. FARMER Scrap Bovk (ed. 6) 115 let each ‘ cadge’ 
a trifle. 1878 Brack Green Past. xi, 86 Where they can 
cadge a bit of food. 

Cadge, a. and adv. Se. =Caney. 

1807-10 ‘TaNnamiLe Poems (1846) 12 My heart did never 
wallop cadger. 

+ Ca'dgel. Sc. Ods. ‘A wanton fellow’ (Jam.). 

1603 PAilotus xcvi, To tak a 3oung man for his wyfe, jon 
cadgell wald be glaid. 

+ Ca‘dgel, v. Ols. exe. dia’. Also cagel. 

+1. ¢rans. To entangle. Hcnee Ca'dgelled. 

1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict. (1660) /n het garen vallen, to 
be catch, cadgeld, or entangled in a net.. Verwerret garen, 
Cadgeld Yarne. : 

2. To harrow. diaz. 

1679 Pot Staffordsh. (1686) 342 They cagel it with har- 
rows to break the turf. 1847 78 Hatitwett, Cage/, to 
harrow ground. orth, 

Cadger (kaxdgza1). Also 5-6 Sc. cadgear. [f. 
CAbGE v. +-ER 1] 

l. A earrier ; ¢sf. a species of itinerant dealer 
who travels with a horse and eart (or formerly with 
a pack-horse}, collecting butter, eggs, poultry, ete., 
from remote country farms, for disposal in the 
town, and at the saine time supplying the rural dis- 
triets with small wares from the shops. 

¢1450 Henryson Jor. Fab, 66 A Cadgear, with capill 
and with creils. ¢1513_ DouGias /Exeis vin. Prol. 42 
The cadgear callis furth his capill wyth crakis waill 
cant. 164: Best Farm. Bhs, (1856) 103 ‘he cadgers.. 
call in the morninge, and if wee have anythinge for them, 
they goe on to Garton, and call for it againe as they come 
backe. 1695 Kennett /’ar. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Cade, 
Cadger, a butcher, miller, or carrier of any other load. 
1816 Scorr B¢. Dwar iii, A buck hanging on each side 0’ 
his horse, like a cadger carrying calves. 1826 — Diavy in 
Lockhart (1839) VIII. 268 An instance of the King’s errand 
lying in the cadger's gate. 1855 IWhithy Gloss., Cadger, a 
carrier to a country mill, or collector of the corn to grind. 
1861 Smites Engineers 11. 99 Single horse traffickers, called 
cadgers, plied between country towns and villages, supply- 
ing the inhabitants with salt, fish, earthenware, and articles 
ol clothing, carried in sacks or creels hung across the horse’s 

ac! 

b. 1827 Hone “very-day Bk. 11. 1654 A rosinante, bor- 
rowed ..from some whiskey smuggler or cadger. 1843 /’roc. 
Berw. Nat. Club Il. x1. 66 Many..involved in smuggling 
. under the name of cadgers, carried on. .their contraband 
commerce. — 

2. An itinerant dealer, a hawker, a street-seller. 

1840 Hoop Ad/mansegg cclvi, He fear'd..To be cut by 
Lord and by cadger, 1878 Back Green Past. x. 84 A 
cadger’s basket stood on the table. , P 

b. One who goes about begging or getting his 
living by questionable means. 

1851 Maynew Loud, Labour I. 339 A street-seller now-a- 
days is looked uponas a ‘cadger’,and treated asone, 1861 
Sat, Rev. 27 Nov. 537 Home Missions ..to the interesting 
cadgers and thieves of her rookeries. a Holderness 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cadger, a loose character who goes from 
door to door soliciting assistance. ; 

3. Falconry. A man who earries hawks. ‘Cf. 
F. cagter ‘celui qui porte les faucons a vendre’ 
Littré; also Canc 54.1) App. only modern in Eng. 

1834 Mar. Epcewortn //elen xvii. (Rildg.) 163 The Ger- 
man cadgers and trainers who had been engaged. 

4. Contdb., as cadger-like adj. 

1836-7 Dickens S&, Boz (1850) 289/2 A love of all that is 
roving and cadgerlike in nature, 

Cadgily (kadzili), adv. Sc. [f Capey + 
-LY *.] Cheerfully, merrily ; wantonly. 

a 1724 Gaberlunzie Man i, He. .cadgily ranted and sang. 
21774 FERGUSSON Poems (1789) II. 28 Whare cadgily they 
kiss the cap. 1814 Scron § Gael. 1. 108 ‘ Hoot gude-man’ 
she wad say, sae cadgily ‘set a stout heart to a stay brae’. 

Ca‘dginess. Sc. [f. as pree. + -NEss.] Wanton- 
ness, laseiviousness ; sportiveness, cheerfulness. 

Cadging (keedzin), vii. sd. [f. Cance v.] 

+1. The binding or edging of a garment. Oés. 

1674 Defos. York Castle (1861) 209 After I toucht the 
cadgings of her skirts, she stept not many steps after. 

2. The practice of a cadger in various senses. 
(See Cancer 2.) Also az¢rrd. 

1859 Sata Zw. ronnd Clock 387 Defunct saturnalia of 
patrician ‘cadging’. 1859 Amtobiog. Beegar-boy 99 To 
Join two genteel young men in the regular cadging trade. 
1879 Dixon Windsor 11. xxv. 254 No pride of place pre- 
vented him from cadging. 

Ca-dgy, a. Sv. and north. dial. Also cadgie, 
caidgie. [Of uncertain origin. Cf. Suffolk Ledye 
in same sense; also Da. £zad wanton, lascivious. ] 

1. Wanton, lustful ; amorous. 

a +724 (cf. Capcity), 1733 Cock-daird in Chambers Sones 
Scotl. (1829) A cock-laird, fou cadgie, Wi’ Jennie did meet. 
1823 Lockuart Xeg. Dalton yu. v. (1842) 435 He may weel 
be cadgy in the chaise wi’ her. 

2. Cheerful, merry ; glad. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. w. ii. 1 Wow ! but I’m cadgie, 
and my heart lowps light. 1811 Wittan IV. Adding Vorksh. 
Gloss. in Archxol. XVII.(E. D. S.) Cadgy, cheerful, merry. 

|| Cadi (ka-di, keldi). Also 6-8 cady, 7 kadi, 
caddi, -ee, 7-8 cadee, 9 Kady, (7 cadis, cade, S 
cadjee). [a. Arab. el gigi judge, f. gada( y 
to judge. (Whence, with a/-, Sp. atcaiée.)} 

A eivil judge among the Turks, Arabs, Persians, 
etc. ; usually the judge of a town or village. 


CADMIUM. 


1sgo Wenpe 7 raz, (1868) 33 In ‘Turkic. the graunde Cady, 
that is their chiefest Indg. 1613 Peecuas Jdgr Toy. viii. 
498 The house of the Cadi. 1653 Garaves Serie leo 155 In 
the presence of the Cadee who isthe Justice: 1682 Wie ex 
Journ, Greece vi. 419 The Veivode and Caddi.. came tu 
make their Inspection, 1688 Lowi, Gaz. No 23281 The 
Kadis or Judges, 1703 MAunpren. Journ.) 1721 gs ‘Ihe 
Cadi at last gave sentence. 1852 Win.is Cruise fn Medit, 
xxxix. 236 The black-banded turban of a cadi 

Ilenee Ca‘diship, the office of a cadi. 

1881 //arper’s Mag. 1.X111. 353 The judge or cadi—I am 
Nol positive as to the cadiship, 

Cadie, variant of Cappte. 

|| Cadilesker | kadile-ska1). Also cadilisker, 
-escher, -esher, cadelesher, kadilesker.  [f. 
pree. + Tnrk, veskar, ad. Vers. tashkar army: his 
Jurisdiction originally extended to soldiers ] 

A chief judge in the ‘Vurkish empire. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2196/1 Hussain Effendi Cadilisker of 
Romelia is made Great Mufti, 1688 /4id. No. 2328/1 The 
Kadileskers, or chicf Judges. 1703 /drd. No. 3911/1 The 
Grand Signior had declared the Mufti’s Son Cadtlescher, or 
Judge Advocate. 1721 90 Baitey, Codelesher, (adslesher, 
a chicf Magistrate in Turkey, of which there are but two. 
[In mod. Dicts.] 

Cadis: sce Cappts. 


Ca‘dish, a. drat. [f. Cape sb.2] Tame, g utle. 

1788 Marsnate }ordsh, (ed. 2) IL. 210 [Pigs]. .remarkably 
cadish and quiet. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bh. 
\E. D. 5.) Cadtsh, spoiled by over-indulgence. 

| Cadjan ka'dzan). lnglo-/ndian. Also 7 8 
cajan. (ad. Malay and Javan. 4djanyg palm-leaves, 
‘introduced by foreigners into Southern India’ 
(Yule).J ; 

1. ‘Coco-palm leaves mattcd, the common sub- 
stitute for thatch in Southern India’ Col. Yule). 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & P.171Y.) Flags..tby them 
called Cajans, being Co-coe-trce branches) .. supplying 
..Coverings to their Cottages. 1727 A. Hamiuton sew 
Ace. E. Ind. 1, xxiv. 294 His Palace .. was .. covered with 
Cadjans or Cocoa-nut ‘Tree Leaves woven together. 1860 
TENNENT Ceylon II. 126 (Y.) Houses are .. roofed with its 
plaited fronds, which, under the name of cadjans, are like- 
wise employed for constructing partitions and fences. 

2. ‘A strip of fan-palm leaf, i.e. either of the 
talipot, or of the palmyra, prepared for writing on ; 
and so a doeument written on such a strip’ Col. 
Yule). Also avfr7b., as in cadjan leaf, letter. 

1707 in J. T. Wheeler M/adras in Olden T. 11. 781¥. The 
officer at the Bridge Gate bringing in..a Cajan letier that 
he found hung upon a post. 1716 /did. II. 231 Y.) The 
President .. has intercepted a villainous letter or Cajan. 
1840 A. CAMPBELL Code Madras Regul, 323 Vellum parch- 
ment or any other material instead of paper or cadjan leaf. 
1853 J. W. Dykes Salem 355. 

Cadjee,Cadle, obs. ff. of Cant, CauoLe. 

Ca‘dlock. Another form of Cuatcock, a plant, 
ineluding Wild Rape and Field Mustard. 

1655 Movret & Bex. ffealth'’s Improv. (1746) 172 
Tame Pidgeons .. fed never at home but in Cadlock-time 
and the dead of Winter. 1790 Marsuatt Aftd/. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.) Cadlock, Rough, sinapis arvensis, wild mustard. 
Cadlock, Smooth, brasica napus, wild rape. 

Cadmean kadmfin, a. Also Cadmian, 
-meean. fad. L. Cadméus, a. Gr. Kadpetos, f. 
Kaéyos Cadmus.] Pertaining to Cadmns, the 
legendary founder of Thebes in Bocotia, and intro- 
dueer of the alphabet into Greece.  Cadmean 
victory (Gr. Kabyeia viens, ‘a vietory involving 
one’s own ruin’ (Liddell and Seott); usually as- 
sociated with Thebes or the Thebans. 

1603 Hottann //utarch's Mor. 12 A Cadmian victorie, 
that 1s to say, which turneth to the detriment and losse of 
the winner. 1678 Cupwortn /nfell. Syst. 146 Made them 
like the Cadmean Offspring, to do immediate Execution 
upon themselves. 1762 Cent/, Alag. 430 Our conquests 
would prove Cadmean victories, 1821 Surtcey /’rometh. 
Unb. iv, The cup Which Agave lifted up In the weird Cad- 
mazan forest. 1868 Tennyson Lacy. 50 Dragon warriors 
from Cadmean teeth. : ; 

+Ca'dmia. Chem. Obs. [a. L. cadmia, a. Gr. 
xabyela or xadpia yn ‘Cadmean earth’.] ‘The 
ancient name of calamine’ Ure Dict. Arts 1. 569 ; 
also applied to a sublimate consisting of oxide of 
zine (tutty), and to an ore of cobalt. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Cadmia officinarum, tutty. 1674 A. A. 
Barsa Art of Mettals \ xxxiv. 146 Cadmia is also that 
which sticks to the walls of the Furnaces, principally 
wherein Copper is melted. 1753 CHampenrs Cyc/. Suff.. 
Cadmtia, sometimes signifies a fossil substance, asthe Laprs 
calaminaris, 1837 Dana J/in. 11868) 409 The codmia of 
Pliny and of other ancient authors included both the native 
silicate and carbonate, and the oxyd from the chimneys of 
furnaces (cadmia fornacun, 

Cadmic ‘ke'dmik),a. [f. Caom-rust + -1c.] 

Ll. Chem. Of cadmium: as in cadinie oxide. ete. 

1873 Wil.ciamson Chem. 173 Cadmic sulphide 1s a beau- 
tiful yellow compound, 

2. Of eadmia, eadmean. 

1873 A.W. Warp tr. Curtius Greece 1.1. iii. 91 The earth 
used for the refinement of copper was called Cadmic earth. 

Cadmiferous (kedmi‘féras), a. Chem. [f. 
Capul-UM + -FERDUS bearing.] Yielding cadmium. 

1822 I. D. Crarke Cadmiton 5 The Cumberland Cave .. 
contains both silicate and carbonate of zinc, and both are 
cadmiferous, 

Chem. 


Cadmium kexdinidm . [£ Caps 
calamine, the common ore of zine, with which 


CADMY. 


this metal is generally associated. The ending is 
that of other names of metals, as sod7zem, etc.] 

A bluish-white metal, in its physical qualities re- 
sembling tin, found in small quantities chiefly in 
zinc ores. Symbol Cd. 

1822 Imison Sc. §& Art II. 122 Cadmium..was discovered 
by M. Stromeyer in 1817, in ores of Zinc. 1863 Watts Dict. 
Chem. (1879) 1. oz The only pure native compound of cad- 
mium is the sulphide, called Greenockite. 1869 Latest News 
to Oct. 15 Cadmium is obtained for commercial purposes, 
from zinc ores and furnace deposits, 

b. attrzé.=Capvmic, as in Cadmium oxide, sut- 
phide, etc., cadmium compounds; cadmium yel- 
low, an intense yellow pigment, consisting of 
cadmium sulphide, artificially prepared. 

1873 Fownes Chez. 395 Cadmium oxide is infusible, 1879 
Roop Chromatics xi. 180 Bright yellow pigments, such as. . 
chrome-yellow, cadmium-yellow. 

+Ca'dmy. Obs. rare—'. 
mia.} = CabMIA. 

1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters I. 11 Lapis calaminaris, or 
cadmia ; in our language. .calamy, or cadmy. 

Cadogan (kadvgan). [Said to be from the 
name of the Ist Earl Cadogan (died 1726). See 
Littré, and .\. G& Q. 7th Ser. IV. 467, 492.] A 
mode of knotting the hair behind the head. 

¢ 1780 B’ness D’Opernircn Jem. (1852) 11. ix, The duchess 
of Bourbon had introduced at the court of Montbéliard .. 
[the fashion] of cadogans, hitherto worn only by gentlemen. 

Cados, obs. form of Cabpis, 

+ Cadou'k. Sc. Obs. Also 7 caddouk, 9 ca- 
duac. [app. a. F. cadzc, either with the notion of 
‘perishable’ or of ‘falling’ to one.] ‘A casualty, 
a windfall’ (Jamieson). 

1637 R. Monro Exfed.u.123 His Majestie was liberall 
and bountifull..in bestowing on them cadouks and casual- 
ties. (died. 171 All other goods or caddouks in generall. 1819 
Scott Leg. Montrose ii, The caduacs and casualties were 
all cut off. 

Cadow, obs. form of Cappow. 

|| Cadre (kadr). [F. cadre frame (e.g. of a 
picture), also used in sense ‘ 1’ensemble des officiers 
et sous-officiers d'une compagnie’ (Littré), ad. It. 
quadro:—L. guadrum four-sided thing, square. } 

1. A frame, framework ; scheme. 

1830 Scott /utrod. Lay Last Minstr., This species of 
cadre, or frame, afterwards afforded the poem its name. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. sec.5 § 2.174 It would 
seem..that no branch of human knowledge should be ex- 
cluded. .The corrective to the seeming infinity of this cadre 
is supplied by the old classification of faculties. ; 

2. Wil. a. The permanent establishment forming 
the framework or skeleton of a regiment, which is 
filled up by enlistment when required. 

1851 GaLLENGA Mariottis [taly 243 The number of of- 
ficers.. becomes inadequate to the sudden filling up of their 
cadres, upon a transition from the peace to the war-footing. 
1869 E. Carpwe ct in Daily News 11 June, A larger number 
of battalions, with full cadres, ready to be expanded..in a 
moment of emergency. 1884 Sat. Rev. 279 ‘The principle 
of large permanent cadres in lieu of large standing armies. 

b. The complement of officers of a regiment ; 
the list or scheme of such officers. 

(After the Indian Mutiny, the cadres of Native Regiments 
which had been disbanded were kept in the Indian Army 
List for regulating promotions. In the parliamentary dis- 
cussions about the amalgamation of the Indian with the 
British Army, the word was in constant use in this sense.) 

1864 Dazly Tel. 22 Aug., All staff corps lieutenant-colonels 
are to be removed from their cadre on promotion. 1870 
Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 7 The regiinental cadres, that is, the 
officers of each regiment. : 

Caduace, perversion of CADOUK. 

Caduc, variant of CADUKE a. Obs. 

+Cadu'cal, z. Obs. [f. L. cadiicus Capucous 

+-AL.] Perishable, corruptible; =CAaDUKE 2. 

1533 CoveRDALE Lord’s Supper Wks. 1844 I. 435 The 
caducal and corruptible meats wherewith the belly is fed. 
1642 H. More Song Soud u. i. iii. xxiv, Nought .. but vain 
sensibles we see caducall. . 

Caducary (kadi#-kari), 2. Od Law, [ad. L. 
caducartus rclating to dona cadiica lapsed posses- 
sions. See Capucous and -aRy.] Subject to, re- 
lating to, or by way of escheat or lapse. 

1768 Biackstone Comm. 11. 265 The lord by escheat. .is 
more frequently considered as being wdtimnus hacres, and 
therefore taking by descent in a kind of caducary succes- 
sion. 1818 Cruise Digest III]. 452 Whether the escheat 
were considered as a reversion, as it once was, or as a cadu- 
cary succession aé ‘ztestato, as it then substantially was. 

+Ca‘duce. Ots. =Capvceus. 

1604 Danis. Fun. Poem on Earl of Devon, Who equal 
bear the caduce and the shield. 1651 Evetyn Diary 7 
Sept. (D.: Heralds in blew velvet semée with fleur de lys, 
caduces in their hand, 1681 Cotton Wond. Peake (ed. 4) 59 
Ev’ry Wand a Caduce did appear. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 

+Cadu'ce, a. Obs. [ad. F. cadue or L. cadit- 
cus.) = Capukk, Capucous. 

1513 Drapsuaw St. Werburgh (1848) 118 This lyfe caduce 
and transytory. 1651 Biccs New Disp, 2 That caduce, 
specious and seductive chameleon, Reason. 1657 Tomuin- 
son Aenou’'s Disp. 279 Inclined to fall..imbecil and caduce. 

Cadu‘cean, a. [f Capuce-us+-an.] Of or 
pertaining to a caduceus. 

1656 Dtount Glossogr., Caduccan, among the Romans 


{a. F. cadmie cad- 


was the name of a wand or rod. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 1847 
in Craic. 1879 J. Topuunter A fcestis 6 Of that caducean 
rod he [Apollo] drove our flocks To pasture with. 
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+t Caducea‘tor. 00s. [L. cédiiceaior one who 
bears a caduceus, a herald.} <A herald, a mes- 
senger. 

1684 tr. Agrippa’s Van. Arts |xxxi. 279 Fecial Messengers 
and Caduceators. 1754 tr. Fosephus’ Philo’s Emb. Wks. 
797 Wars are determined by caduciators. 

|| Caduceus (kadiz'scds). Pl. caducei (-s¢ai). 
(L. cadticeus (also cadticéem), ad. Dor. Gr, xapv- 
ketov, KapvKiov (Att. xnpvxetov), a herald’s wand, 
f. xejpvé herald.} 

The wand carried by an ancient Greek or Roman 
herald. sec. The fabled wand carried by Hermes 


or Mercury as the messenger of the gods; usually re- | 


presented with two serpents twined round it. (This 
is the earliest and proper sense in English.) 

1591 Spenser J/, Hubberd 1292 He tooke Caduceus his 
snakie wand, With which the damned ghosts he gouerneth, 
1606 SHAKS. 77. & C7. 1. ili. 14 Mercury, loose all the Ser- 
pentine craft cf thy Caduceus. 1668 Loud. Gaz. No. 243/2 
The Heralds in their Coats of Armes, and Caducei in their 
hands. 1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp., Caduceus, is also a 
name given to a kind of staff covered with velvet, and 
decorated with lower de luces, which the French heralds 
of arms bear in their hands on solemn occasions. 1873 
Symonps Gvk, Poets xii. 410 Hermes..caduceus in hand. 

Jig. 1860 R. Vaucuan Mystics Il. 1x. ili, 137 The long 
process of vigil..which, with the caduceus of asceticism. . 
lulls to slumber the Argus-eyed monster of the flesh. 

Caduciary (kadizfiari), a. Ot’ Law. [A non- 
etymological variant of CapucARY, app. assimi- 
lated to fiduciary.] Subject to, relating to, or by 
way of escheat or lapse. 

1757 Sir J. Datrympre Fesdal Prop. (1758) 67 To pre- 
vent his inheritance from being caduciary. 1880 MuirHEaD 
Gaius 11. § 150 ote, The L. Iulia et Papia Poppzza, whose 
caduciary provisions, etc. 

Hence Cadwciarily adv. 

1880 MuiRHEAD Gazus 504 Failure to take under a testament 
.. The inheritance went to the heir-at-law caduciarily, 

Caducibranchiate (kadi#:sibrenki,eit), a. 
Zool. [f. L. caditcus falling + bvanchiz gills, whence 
in mod.L. Caductbranchia, Latreille’s name for the 
Batrachians.} Of Amphibians: Losing their gills 
before reaching maturity (like the frog). Also 
as sd. 

(1835 Kirsy Had. & Just. Antu. V1. xxii. 412 Caduci- 
branchia, or the proper Batrachians.] 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. 
Alnat, & Phys. 1. 99/2 The early condition of the lungs in 
the caducibranchiate genera. .is that ofa mere rudimentary 


sac, 1839-47 /éid. III. 448/2 The urodelous kinds of Cadu- 
cibranchiates. 1870 Rotteston Axim, Léfe Introd. 67. 

+ Caduciferous, 2. Ods.—°. [f. L. caditcifer 
(f. cddtic-eus (see above) + -fev bearing) + -ovus.] 
Bearing a caduceus. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Caduciferous, that carries a white 
Rod in sign of peace. 1721-1800 Baitey Caduciferous, 
bearing the Caduce. [Not in Johnson] 

Caducity (kadivsiti). (ad. F. caducité, as if 
i—L. *cadticetalem, f. cadiicus ; see next.] 

1. Tendency to fall; quality of being perishable 
or fleeting ; transitoriness, frailty. 

1793 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 49 (1794) II. 231 One of 
those evenings of autumn when the chilling damps of the 
air, and the caducity of nature, deepen the gloom of a 
melancholy mind. 1841 L. Hunt Seer u. (1864) 60 The 
stages of human existence, the caducity of which the writer 
applies to the world at large. 1879 M. Pattison AZ¢/ton 199 
The ordinary caducity of language, in virtue of which every 
effusion of the human spirit is lodged in a body of death. 

2. esp. The infirmity of old age, senility. 

1769 CuresterF. Left. 426 JV. 272 This melancholick proof 
of my caducity. 1776-88 Gipson Decl. & F. 1xi.(R.) Count 
Henry assumed the regency of the empire, at once in a 
state of childhood and caducity. 1815 W. Taytor in Rob- 
berds Jem. II. 460 My father was attacked with symptoms 
of caducity. 1841 D’Israeti Amen. Lit. (1867) 345 The 
youth, the middle-age, and the caducity of the eminent 
personage. : 

3. Roman Law. Lapse of a testamentary gift. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2} 264 The leges caducaria, 
which fixed the conditions of caducity. 1880 NluirHEAD 
Gaius 464 If the party failing to take was sole heir, the 
caducity caused intestacy. 

4. Zool. and Got. Quality of being caducous. 

1881 J. S. Garpner in Mature XXIV. 75 The spores be- 
come detached before germination .. this caducity always 
characterises the microspore. 

Caducous (kadizkas), a. [f. L. cadticus fall- 
ing, fleeting, etc. (f. cadre to fall) + -ous.] 

1. Zool.and Bot. Applied to organs or parts that 
fall off naturally when they have served their 
purpose ; fugacious, deciduous. 

1808 RoxsurGu £. /ud. Butter Tree in Astat. Researches 
VIII. 500 Stipules .. minute and caducous. 1835 LinpLey 
Introd. Bot, (1848) 1. 206 Fugacious, or caducous [leaves]. 
1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 659/1 The placenta and 
other structures... become caducous. 

2. Fleeting, transitory ;= CADUKE 2. 

1863 J. C. Morison St. Bernard u. iii. 229 Monasticism.. 
was temporary, caducous, and charged with germs of evil. 

3. Roman Law. Applicd to testamentary gifts 
which for some reason lapsed from the donee. 

1880 MuiRHEAD Gadus 11. § 206 The lapsed share becomes 
caducous, and falls to those persons named in the testament 
who happen to have children. 1880 — Udpiax xvii. § 1 A 
testamentary gift which..he to whom it was left has failed 


| to take, although so left that according to the rules of the 


tus ctuile he might have taken it, is called caducous. 


C/ECUM. 


+ 4. Subject to the ‘ falling sickness ’, epileptic. 
1684 tr. Bouet's Merc, Compit. v. 144 Treat the caducous 
but roughly, and disturb the manner of the Paroxysm. 

+ Cadu'ke, a. Obs. Also 5-6 cadue, 5-7 ca- 
duque. [a. F. caduc (fem. cadugue) :—L. cadiicus.] 

1, Falling, liable to fall. 

c1420 Pallad, on Hush. xu. 134 The fruite caduke. 

2. Fleeting, transitory, perishable, corruptible. 

1484 Caxton Curial 4 Our lyf..ne hath glorye mon- 
dayne ne pompe caduque wythoute aduersyte. 1509 FisHER 
Wks. 1, (E. E. T.) 196 Euery thynge in this worlde is ca- 
duke. 1549 Compl. Scotl. 170 To fle thir varldly caduc 
honouris. 1651 STANLEY Poets 242 Caduque corruptible 
bodies. 1688 G. Mirce Gt. Fr, Dict., Caduke or crazy. 

3. Of persons: Infirm, feeble. 

1510-20 Compl. to late maryed (1862) 10, I am all caduc, 
and wery for age. 1541 R. CopLann Guydon's Gieet. 
Chirurg., Yonge, vertuous and stronge, so that he be nat 
caduke nor shakynge of his handes. 

4. Epileptic ;= Capucous 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 746 Caduc 
men that haue the fallyng euyll. 

Cad-worm = caddis-worm: see Cap 4, 

Cady, var. of Capi, Cappir. 

Cadyas, obs. form of Capps], 

+ Cadye, a. Sc. Obs. [cf. Da. kaad lascivious, 
wanton; and see CaDGy: the formal relation of 
the two words is obscure.} Wanton, lascivious. 

1ss2z Lynpesay Jonarche 2657 Kyttoke thare, als cadye 
as ane Con. [1877 Peacock W. W. Lincoln. Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
Caddy, hale, hearty.] 

Cz-: see also CE-. 

Cecal (szkal), a. Phys. [f. Cac-um + -aL.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the cxcum ; 
having a blind end. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. £xtomol. WV. xl. 121 Theirczcal append- 
ages are numerous. 1858 Lewes Sea-side Stucdtes Index, 
Czcal prolongations of the intestines are .. ramifications 
without openings at the farther ends. 1881 Frvd. Microsc. 
Sc. Jan. 99 It terminates behind in a cecal extremity. 

Cecally (si-kali), adv. Phys. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In the manner of a cecum, with a blind end. 

1872 NicHotson Padzvoxt. 202 The intestine ends czcally. 
1877 Huxrey Axat, Juv. Ax. viii. 463. 

|| Cze-cias. ? Ols. Also 7 Cecias. [Lat.; a. Gr. 
xaxias.} The north-east wind personified. 

1653 Urqunart Raédelais 1. xl, Just as the winde called 
Cecias attracts the clouds. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x.701 Boreas, 
and Cacias, and Argestes loud. 1824 T. Forster Perenn. 
Calendar in Hone Everyday Bk. 11.119 And Caecias blows 
his bitter dlaste of woe. 

Czciform (s7‘siffim), a. Phys. [f. Cec-um + 
FORM.] Having the form of a cecum. 

1871 R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 205 Cxciform appendages 
.. around the esophagus and stomach. 

Cecilian (s/silian). Zool. [f. L. cxez#a a kind 
of lizard (in Pliny cacus sergens blind worm).] 
A member of the Cecz/iadx, a curious family of 
Amphibia, having the form of serpents, but the 
naked skin and complete metamorphosis of Ba- 
trachians; their eyes are very small and nearly 
hidden by the skin. 

Cecitis (s/soi'tis). Afed. [f. Cxc-um + -1T18.] 
Inflammation of the czecum, typhlitis. 

1866 A. Fiint Princ, Med. (1880) 427 The inflammation 
limited to this portion of the large intestine. .called typhlitis 
. OF Cxcitis. : 

Cecity, var. of CeciTy, blindness. 

|| Caecum (s7-kim). Phys. Also occas. cecum ; 
Fi. ceca. [L.; for cxtestenum cecum; neut. of 
cxcus blind.] 

l. The blind-gut; the first part of the large 
intestine, so called because it is prolonged behind 
the opening of the ilium into a cul-de-sac. It is 
present in man, most mammals and birds, and in 
many reptiles. 

1721 in Baitey, 1727-51 CHampers Cycl. s.v. latestine, 
The cecum .. has a lateral insertion into the upper end of 
the colon ; and hangs to it like the finger of a glove. 1872 
Huxtey Phys, vi. 150 The large intestine forms a blind 
dilatation beyond the ilio-czecal valve..called the cz#cum. 

2. With pl. ceca: Any blind tube, or tube with 
one end closed. The zztestinal ceca are two long 
blind tubes connected with the upper part of the 
large intestine in birds; pyloric cxca, a series of 
blind tubes, from one to fifty in number, placed 
immediately behind the pyloric valve in the 
stomach of most fishes; also the prolongations 
of the stomach into the rays of star-fishes. 

1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Intestinum, The fish 
kind have in general a great number of these ceca; they 
are called by the ichthyologists Intestinula cca, 1848 
CarrenteR Anim. Phys. 172 Furnished with one or more 
little appendages, termed ceca. 1857 Woop Com. Obj. 
Sva-shore 129 The stomach is assisted by certain supplemen- 
tary stomachs which run through each ray .. c#ca as they 
are called. 1868 Duncan /usect World Introd. 10 The 
second are ca@ca, and larger and less numerous 


Cel-: see CEL-. 

Cenaculum: see CENACLE. 

Ceeno- occas. var. CENO-, C@No-. 

Cenozoic (sinozdwik), a. Geol. Another form 
of Calnozoic. 


CAEN-STONE. 


1863 Q. Rev. CXIV. 396 A general conspectus of the later 
cwnozoic periods. 1869 Puriiiws J esevies vill. 235 ‘The 
extinct volcanoes manifested themselves very largely in 
early cenozoic periods. 1879 tr. //ucckel?’s Evol, Max 11. 
xv. 15 The ‘Tertiary, Cenozoic, or Cxenolithic Kpoch. 

Caen-stone. A lightish-yellow building-stone 
found near Caen in Normandy; it is at first very 
soft, but hardens on exposure. 

Cerule, -ean, etc.; see CER-. 

Cesar (s7-za1). Also 4-8 Cesar. [L. Cesar, 
a propername. This is gencrally held to be the 
earliest Latin word adopted in ‘Teutonic, where it 
gave Gothic 4adsar (cf. Gr. xataap), OS. késar, -er, 
Ofris. 4arser, ketscr, OUG. hetsar, -er, OV. cdésere, 
ON. kefsarz. But the OE. form of the word 
(which would have given in mod.Eng. coser—cf. 
pope) was lost in the Mle. period. It was re- 
placed in ME. by sezser, cayser, kaiser, from Norse 
and continental Teutonic, which has in its turn 
become obsolete, except as an alien term for the 
German emperor, and been replaeed by the Latin 
or French form. See Kasrér, Kaiser. Another 
form of the word is the Kussian 7sar or Czar.] 

I. The eognomen of the Roman dictator Caius 
Julius Cesar, transferred as a title to the emperors 
from Augustus down to Hadrian (B.C. 30 to A.D. 
138), and subsequently used as a title of the heir- 
presumptive of the emperor. In modern use often 
applied to all the emperors down to the fall of 
Constantinople. 

1382 Wvcuir Join xix. 15 We han no kyng no but Cesar. 
[1388 We han no king but the emperour.] 1586 Ferner Blac, 
Gentrie 150 Amongst the Romaines vntill the time of their 
Czsars, it was a common vse. 1776-88 Gispon Decl. & F, 
xiii. (1875) 144 After the adoption of the two Czsars, the em- 
perors devolved on their adopted sons the defence of the 
Danube and of the Rhine. /6¢c/. Ixviii, 1238 Mahomed the 
second performed the sastcz of prayer and thanksgiving on 
the great altar, where the christian mysteries had so lately 
been celebrated before the last ofthe Cxsars. 1795 SOUTHEY 
Joan of Arce ut. 337 Casars and Soldans, Emperors and 
Kings. 1869 Freeman sVoron. Cong. (1876) III. xii. 91 Be- 
fore whom Czesars as well as Pontiffs were to quail. 

b. The emperor of the ‘ Holy Roman Empire’; 
the German KatsEr. 

1674 Hickman /7¢st. Quinguart, (ed. 2) 57 The very year 
before that Confession was presented to Cesar, there was a 
Colloquy betwixt the Lutherans and Zuinglians. 1704 Addr. 
Taworth in Loud. Gaz. No. 4066/5 This. .has rescued Ger- 
many from a Rebellious Incendiary ; kept its Czesar safe. 

2. jig. or fvansf. An absolute monarch, an 
autocrat, emperor. 

1593 Suaks. 3 //ex. V/, m. i, 18 No bending knee shall 
call thee Cxsar now. 1594 — Rich. ///, ww. iv. 336 She 
shalbe sole Victoresse, Cazsars Cesar. 1682 Sir IT. Browne 
Chr. Mor. 3 Lead thine own captivity captive, and be 
Cesar within thy self. 1697 Drypen U'trg. Georg. Ww. 314 
The servile Rout their careful Casar praise. 1859 Sa.a 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 34 An Emperor will always oe 
called Casar, and a dog ‘ poor old fellow’. 

b. contextzally, The temporal monarch as the 
objeet of his subjects’ obedience (sometimes con- 
trasted with the obedience due to God); the eivil 
power. In allusion to A/a¢é/. xxii. 21. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 21 Asyfad bam Casere pa 
ping be pas Casyres synt. ¢1160 //a/ton G. ibid., Caysere 
—Cayseres. 1382 Wvcuir b/d, Jelde 3ee to Cesar the thingis 
that ben Cesaris, and to God the thingis that ben of God. 
ah thid., 3elde 3e to the emperoure the thingis that ben 
the emperouris.] 160r Br. Bartow Serm, Pandles Crosse 27 
The things due from subjects to their Caesar. 1679 PENN 
Addr. Prot. w. vi. (1692) 126 Caesar, by which Word I un- 
derstand the Civil Government, engrosseth All. 174 J. 
Fortesctte-Atanp Ded. Fortescue’s Abs. & Lim. Mon. 8 
Impartially decides the rights of Caesar and his subject. 

3. alirib. or in comb., e.g. Cwsar-like, -worship. 

1599 Haxtuvr Voy. I]. 1. 295 The most mightie Cesarlike 
maiestie of the Grand Signor. 1663 Gerster Counse/ C viij b, 
Matchless Buckingham most Ca:sar-like glorious. 1861 J. 
Suerrarp Fad/ Rome xii. 624 Between Christianity and 
Casar-worship there could be no compromise. 

Cesar, v. nonce-wd. [f. pree} frans. To 
make into or like Caesar, to call or style Caesar. 

@ 1655 T. Apams IVs. (1861) I. 491 (D.) Crowned he villi- 
fies his own kingdom for narrow bounds, whiles he hath 
greater neighbours; he must be Cesared to a univers: 
monarch. 1726 Amuerst 7erre Fil. xliv. 233 After having 
Czesar'd and Scipio’d him secundum artem, ay 

Cz‘sardom. [see -pom.} The dominion or 
dignity of the Cesars. 

1861 A. B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 144 Charles the 
Frank..transporting the name and the pomp of the Ca:sar- 
dom to the forests of Rhineland. 

+Cesa‘reate. Ods. [f. L. Cxsarezus of or per- 
taining to C.esaR+-aTE.] The office of the 
Roman Cesar’ the imperial dignity. 

@ 1638 Merve Susu, View of the A foc. viii, 10 Wks. (1672) 
920 Lhe Western Ca:sareate being extinct in Augustulus. 
1685 H. Mone ///ustr.248 The sad final fate of the Wesiern 
Czxsareate. 

Cesarean, Cesarian (s/zé>riin), a. and sd. 
fat L. Casarian-us pertaining to Cesar; also f. 

. Cxsare-us, in same sense + -AN.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to Cesar or the Cesars, 

1659 Howett Ler. 7etrag/. To Philol., The Italian may 

Vor. II. 


a7 


be also _calld..the Imperiall Cwsarean language. 1682 
Sir T. Browne Chr, Mor. 95 A short Ciesarian conquest 
overcoming withouta blow. 1776 Gispon Deel. & Fb. 402 
The Casarean ornaments. 1876 Emerson /ss, Ser. n. iv. 
105 Men of the right Casarian pattern. 

2. spec. (in Obstet. Surg.) Ceesarean birth, 
operation, section, the delivery of a ehild by 
cutting through the walls of the abdomen when 
delivery eannot take place in the natural way, as 
was done in the ease of Julius Cresar. Also fig. 

1615 Crookr Body of Max 344 Concerning this Cxsarian 
section. 1661 HickerIncii. Jamaica 40 Neither heat nor 
cold can baracadethe..womb of the earth from the Caesarean 
Section .. of the greedy Miners. 1751 Cuiamsers Cyc/. s. vs, 
Sometimes also denominated the Casarian birth .. as were 
{born} C. Julius Ca:sar, Scipio Africanus, Manlius, and our 
Edward VI, 1818 Cruise Diges! 1. 163 If the wife dies in 
childbed, and the issue is taken out of the womb by the 
Ca:sarean operation, the husband will not be entitled to 
curtesy. 1865 Cariy.e Fredk. Gt. IV. . v.71 The Princi- 
pality of Orange .. clearly Prussia’s; but it lies embedded 
deep in the belly of France: that will be a Casarcan 
operation for you | 

B. so. 

3. An adherent of Czesar, of the Emperor (against 
the Pope), or of an imperial system. 

1528 Let. in Brewer's Netgu //en. VIII, 11. 323 The 
Archbishop of Capua and others of the Czesarians. ¢ 1555 
Harrsriztp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 182 If any such 
thing should by the Casarients...be attempted. 1618 Botton 
Florus (1636) 282 ‘The eagernesse of the Ca:sarians. 1869 
Seecey Ass. & Lect. i, 2 ‘Then the Casarians become .. en- 
lightened Liberals. : ; 

+ Cesa‘rical, a. Obs. Of Cwxsar, imperial. 

@1618 RALEIGH in Gutch Coé/, Cur. 1, 7x Particular cus- 
tom, or Czsarical law. 

Cesarism (si‘ziriz’m). [f. Casar + -1sM.] 

1. The system of absolute government founded 
by Czesar; imperialism. 

1857 O. Brownson Convert Wks. V. 192 Monarchical ab- 
solutism, or what I choose to call modern Casarism. 1858 
Westm, Rew. Oct. 313 Clumsy eulogies of Czesarism as in- 
carnate in the dynasty of Bonaparte. 1869 Padl/ Mall G, 
1 Sept. 1 In Napoleon’s Cxsarism there has been no flaw. 
1870 Jevons /: fem. Logic vi. 47 The abstract word Cesarism 
has been formed to express a kind of Imperial system as 
established by Cassar. 1876 Bancrort //tst, U.S. VI. xxxi. 
97 Charlemagne..renewing Roman Czsarism. 

b. = ERASTIANISM. 

1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 460 Czxsarism, or the 
supremacy of the civil power in spiritual things. 

So Ce‘sarist, an imperialist ; Cz‘sarize, v, 21/7. 
to play the Cesar; /rans, to make like Casar, 
or like Czsar’s. 

1603 Davies JVicrocos. 25(D.) This pow’r.. Czesarizetli ore 
each appetite. 1652 Bentowes Theoph. x1. Ixxxili. 203 
Should trophies Czesarize your power, Should beauty Helen- 
ize your flower. 1875 H. Kincstey No. Seventeen xl. 309 
She is not a Czesarist, because she says that the lady of 
Chiselhurst had never any taste in ribands. 1883 SwinBuRNE 
Victor Hugo in Fortn. Rev., German and Anglo-German 
Cesarists. y , 

Cesarship (sizaifip). 
imperial dignity. 

1641 J. Jackson 77ne Evang. 7.1. 22 During the Cxsar- 
ship of Nerva. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. |. iv. 172 Germany, 
though nominally in. possession of the Cxsarship. 

Cesious (sizios), a. [f. L. cxsé-zs bluish grey 
+-0US.] Bluish or greyish green. (Chiefly in 4o/.) 

1835 LinpLey /ntrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 366 Czsious; like 
glaucous, but greener. [1880 Gray Bot, Te.rt-bk. 400Czsius, 
lavender colour; pale green with whitish or gray.] 

Cesium (si‘zidm). Chem. [f. L. cwsziem, neuter 
of cxsius bluish grey.] One of the elementary 
bodies; a rare alkali-metal discovered byspectrum- 
analysis in 186c-61 by Brnsen and Kirchhoff; so 
ealled from two distinetive lines in the spectrtm 
given by its compounds. Symbol Cs. Used aéirzt., 
as in castum contpounds, 

186x Lond. & Edinb. Philos. Mag. Ser. wv. No. 2x. 86 A 
faint blue line not due to strontinm or potassium or to 
the lately discovered cxsium. 1862 Timss Vear-bh. of 
Facts 188 Cesium and Rubidium. The new alkaline 
metals .. described .. in the Philosophical Magazine. 1864 
Lye.t /rang. Addr, in Reader 17 Sept. 358 It was ne- 
cessary to evaporate fifty tons of water to obtain 200 
grains of what proved to be two new metals.. He ( Professor 
Bunsen) named the first caesium, from the bluish-grey lines 
which it presented in the spectrum, 1873 Fownes Céev. 
350 Caesium carbonate is soluble in absolute alcohol. 

Bot, 


Cespitose, cespitose (se'spitous), a. 
& Zool, [ad. mod.L. cxspitis-us, f. caspil-em 
turf: see -OSE.} Growing in thick tufts or clumps, 
turfy. 

1830 Linney Wat. Syst. Bot. 50 Little elegant herbaceous 
plants, with white flowers, caspitose leaves. 1872 NiciioLson 
Paleont. 95 The corallum is czxspitose, or 1ufted. 

Cestus: see CEstvs. 

Cesura (s/ziiio'ra, szsitie-ri). Forms: 6 cesure, 
7 ceasure, 8-9 cesure, 6- cesura. [a. L. casiira 
‘cutting, metrical patise’, f. ca's- ppl. stem of 
ewdére to cut. The carlier form was immcdiately 
from Freneh cészzve. (Some writers appear to have 
erroneously associated it with ccase.)] 

1. In Greek and Latin prosody: The division 
of a metrieal foot between two words, especially 
i eertain recognized places near the middle of the 

ine. 


The office of a Cxsar; 


CAFFEIC. 


In Dactylic Mexameter and Iambic ‘Trimeter this usually 
occurs in the third foot (penthemimeral ersura, hut 
there may be subsidiary c#suras as well; in the line 
Tityre | tse patu | -le recn |-bans sub tegintine Jagi, the 
min tpenthentiineral) cassura is after -/ir, and there are 
subsidiary ones after ¢« and -ans. 

[1573 Coornn Thesaur., Crstra. apecce of a sentence or 
verse] 1927 §x Cuasipr rs thik Cysura more properly 
denotes a certain and agreeable division of the words, be- 
tween the feet of a verse; whereby the last syllable of a 
word becomes the first of a foot. 1871 Kony Lat. Gram. 
1. 96 Occusionally .. a short final closed syllable is length- 
ened by the arsis..this is chiefly in the casura, 1876 
Kennepy Pudlic Sch. Lat. Gram. § 260 Vhis verse of Lu- 
cretius, Auges | -cunt att | ir gen|-tes ali | ie mine | 
-untur, in which are four strong cwsuras, is faulty. 1884 
Mosro //omer's /itad Introd. § so The third foot must 
not end with a word... such a break in the middle of the 
line is prevented by a Casura. 

b. Used for the lengthening of the last syllable 
of a word by arsis which sometimes ocetrs in the 
ewstira. 

1678 Piittirs, Czsura, an accident belonging to the scan- 
ning of a Latin Verse, as when after a compleat foot a short 
Le ends the Verse, that syllable is nade long, as in 
this Verse of Virgil: /He datus nivenm molli fultus hya- 
cintho. 1755 Jounson, Casura, a figure in poetry, hy 
which a short syllable after a complete foot iy made long. 

2. In English prosody; A pause or breathing- 
place about the middle ofa metrical line. generally 
indicated by a pause in the sense. 

1556 App. ParKER Psalter A ij, Obserue the trayne: the 
ceasure marke To rest with note in close, 1581 SIDNEY 
Def, Poeste (1622) 52g The Casura, or breathing place in 
the midst of the verse. 1589 PuTtenuam Lug. /oeste (Arb) 
88 Such Cesure must neuer be made in the middest of any 
word, if it be well appointed. 1603 Drayton Odes 11. 40 
That ev'ry lively Ceasure Shall tread a perfect Measure, 
175t Cnanpers Cyc/., Caesure, in the modern poetry de- 
notes a rest or pause towards the middle of a long Alexan- 
drine verse. 1841 D'Israria Asnen. Lit, (1867) 170 In the 
most ancient Manuscripts of Chaucer’s works the c#sura 
in every line is carefully noted. 

3. (ransf. a. A formal break or stop. b. A break, 
intcrruption, interval. 

1596 Spenser F. QO. 1. x. 68 There abruptly it [a chronicle} 
did end, Without full point, or other Cesure right. 1846 D. 
W. Pucue //arlech Castle 23 Ridge .. eatends with a few 
ceesures for nearly 22 miles. 


+ Cesu'ra, v. nonce-wid. [f. pree. sb.] /rans. To 
utter with a ceesura (/zdicrous/y, in sing-song style . 


@ 1666 A. Brome Sat. on Rebel. (R.) No accents are so plea. 
sant nowas those That arecxsuraced through the pastor's nose. 

Cesurral, a. [f. Crsura sé.+-au.] Of or 
pertaining to a ecsura. 

1783 H. Brain Réet. (1812) ELI. xxxvili. 98 A casural 
pause. 1861 Craik //ist. Ang. Lit. t. 2€2 Is this casural 
mark..of any importance ? 

Cesu'ric, a. [f. as prec. +-Ic.] = prec. 

1884 Athenzum No. 2981. 765 There are laws of ca:suric 
effect in blank verse. 

+ Caf. Obs. rare-'. [ef. OE. cofa, mod. Cove: 
but the phonology does not fit.}_ ? A eask or box. 

¢ 1375 7BarBour St. Tecla 73 Of wod dry as teyndire Pa 
mad a eens par-in Bath pyk and tere, to ger it bryne. 

Caf, cafi(e, obs. north. forms of CHarr. 

Caf, var. of Core adv. Obs. quickly. 

|| Cafard. Ods. Also cafart, caffard. [F. 
cafard, caphard, of doubtful origin: some have 
proposed to identify it with Cat. ca/re infidel, Sp., 
Pg. cafre eruel, which arc app. ad. Arab. Lajir : 
see CAFFRE.} A hypoerite, an impostor. 

1539 S¢. Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 593 We commoned of the 
cafart, Cornibus, that slaunderose frere. 1653 Urquilart 
Rabelais 1. xiv, So did a certain Cafard or dissembling re- 
ligionaire preach at Sinay, that,etc, /d/d. 1. liv, Slipshod 
caffards, beggars pretending wants. 

| Café (kafe). [Fr. café cofvec, coffee-house.} 
A coffee-hotse, a restaurant; strictly a French 
term, but recently introdriced in this country for 


the name of a class of restaurant. / 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris ed.5) Pref. 43 A rushing whisper 
over Paris, encreasing to a buzz in the Cafés. 1851 Gat- 
Lenca Mariotti’s Italy 389 Cafés and clubs roared inces- 
santly. 1871 Morvey Voltarre (1886) 160 He wrote it as 
well as he knew how, and then went in disguise to the 
café of the critics, 1884 J. Cotsorne Hicks Pasha 85 The 
cafés are crowded with backgammon players. 

Caff, obs. var. of CHAFE v. to warm. 

+ Caffa. Ods. Also 6 capha. 

1. A rich silk eloth, apparently similar to 


damask, much used in the 16th c. 

1531 Wardrobe Acc. Ien. V/11, 18 May, White caffa 
for the Kinges grace. 1539 Fil! of F. /lewes (somerset 
Ho.) A doblet of Satten wt slevys of Caffa. 1552 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. V1... xiv. 359 The said bed-maker received . - 
twenty-two yards and three quarters of crimson capha for 
a damask to the same bed. 1587 Fremine Contn. //elinshed 
Ik. x2g0/1 Ouer the first loome was written, the weauing 
of worsted .. ouer the siat the weauing of caffa, 1641 
Cavespisu Negot, Wolsey in Beck Draper's Dict. 41 Rich 
stuffs of silk in whole pieces of all colours, as velvet, satin, 
damask, caffa ..and others not in my remembrance. f 

2. A kind of painted cotton cloth made in India, 
and occurring in commerce in the 18th c. 

1750 Beawes Ler Mercat. (1752) lg? And some others 
{i.e. places] dependant on Caffa, which serves them for an 
Almagaven. 1810 Eucy/. Brit, V. 49 Caffa. painted cotta 
cloths, manufactured in the East Indies,and sold at Bengal. 


Caffeic (kiffiki, a. Chem. [ad. F. cafcryue, 
9 


CAFFEINE. 


f. café coffee; partially assimilated to mod.L. 
coffea, which would properly give coffezc, coffein.] 

Of or pertaining to coffee; esp. in caffeic 
acid (C,H,O,), a substance found in brilliant 
yellowish prisms or plates. So Ca‘ffeidine, an 
uncrystallizable base (C;H,,N,O), produced by 
the action of alkalies on caffeine. Caffeone 
(keef?\oun), the aromatic principle of coffee, a 
brown aromatic volatile oil, produced in the roast- 
ing of coffee berries. Caffetavnnate, a salt of 
Caffetannic acid, an astringent acid found in 
coffee berries, Paraguay tea, and other plants. 

1853 Pharmac. Frnt. X 111. 383 Caffeic acid is precipitated. 
1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 709 Caffetannic acid coloprs 
ferric salts green. /ééd. 710 The caffetannates are but little 
known. 1876 Hartey J/at. Aled. 547 Caffeic acid is an 
astringent acid. 1880 Cofe’s Tobacco Plant Oct. 539 First 
Subdivision.—Caffeic Aliments: Coffee, Tea, Maté, Gua- 
rana, and the rest. 

Caffeine (ke'fzjain). Chem. [ad. F. cafdine, f. 
café coffee +-INE}; see prec.] A vegetable alkaloid 
crystallizing in white silky needles, found in the 
leaves and seeds ‘of the coffee and tea plants, the 


leaves of guarana, mate, etc. 

1830 Linptey Naz. Syst. Bot. 206 Coffee is. .supposed to 
owe its characters to a peculiar chemical principle called 
Caffein, 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 707 Caffeine was 
discovered in coffee by Runge in the year 1820. Oudry, in 
1827, found in tea a crystalline substance which he called 
theine, supposing it to be a distinct compound ; but Jobat 
showed that it was identical with caffeine. 1869 Dazly 
News 22 July, A piece of kaffeine, of the size of a breakfast 
plate, produced from 120 pounds of coffee. 

Caffetan, var. of CAFTAN. 

Caffia‘ceous, properly Coffeaceous, a. rare. 
Allied to the botanical genus Coffea, of which 
Coffea arabica is the coffee shrub. 

1865 Livincstone Zaméesi xxvii. 563 Several caffiaceous 
bushes. .grew near, but no use was ever made of them. 

+ Ca‘tiling, ff/. a. ? var. of CAVILLING. 

159 Harincton Ord. Fur. xlv. 97 (N.) If I uow put in 
some caffling clause I shall be called unconstant. 

+ Caffoy, cafoy. Ods. 

1. Some kind of fabric, imported in the 18th c. 

1750 Beawes Lex Afercat. (1752) 686 Products of Abbe- 
ville, as Plush, Caffoy, Ticking, etc. 

2. Caffoy papers a kind of (?) flock paper used 
for covering walls in the middle of the 18th c. 

1750 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. Il. 562 The [wall] paper 
is pearl coloured caffoy paper; the pattern like damask. 
1755 — 111.385 My dining room..is hung with mohair cafoy 
paper. 

Caffre (ka‘foz). Forms: 6 cafar, 6-7 caffare, 
7 cafre, coffery, 8 coffrie, -ree, -re, ) caffree, 8-9 
cafer, caffer, caffre: see also KAFIR. [ad. Arab. 


AS kajir infidel, impious wretch, one who does 
not recognize the blessings of God, f. Aafara to 
cover up, conceal, deny.] 

| 1. A word meaning ‘infidel’, applied by the 
Arabs to all non-Mohammedans, and hence to 
particular tribes or nations. More accurately Aafir. 

1680 Taveruer's Relat.of Tunguin 86 The Cafer seeing his 
Child white, would have immediately fallen upon his Wife 
and strangled her. 1698 Fryer Acc. &. /udia & Pers. 91(¥.) 
Why he suffers. .this Coffery (Unbeliever) to vaunt it thus. 
1799 Sir T. Munro Lef?, in Lif IL. 221 (Y.) He [Tippoo].. 
was todrive the English Caffers out of India. 1804 Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. 1.297 He..put me in imminent danger of 
my life, by telling the natives that I was a Caffer, and not 
a Mussulman. 1812 A. Piumtre Lichtexstein's S. Africa 
I. 241 Being Mahommedans, they gave the general name of 
Cafer (Liar, Infidel) to all the inhabitants of the coasts of 
Southern Africa. 1817 Keatince 7rav. I. 250 A Moor will 
..point his musquet at, the women abuse, and the children 
pursue the caffre (infidel), the generic term for Christian 
here. 

2. spec. In ordinary Eng. use: A member of a 
South African race of blacks belonging to the 
great Bantu family, and living on the north-east 
of Cape Colony, in Caffraria or Caffre-land, Also 
the name of their language, and used attributively. 

Cust (Modern Languages of Africa 11.298) makes Kafr 
the general name of his Eastern subdivision of the Southern 
division of the Bantu family, and includes under it Xosa, 
Zulu, and Gwamba; in popular use the term has been gener- 
ally restricted to the Xosa, or to these and the Zulu. 

1599 Haxiuyt Voy. Il. 1. 242 ‘The Captaine of this castle 
[Mozambique] hath certaine voyages to this Cafraria .. to 
trade with the Cafars. 1731 Mrvtey Kodben's Cape G. 
Hope I. 81 The Caffres..are so far from bearing any affinity 
or resemblance with the Hottentots, that they are a quite 
different sort of people. 1833 Atheneum 2 Nov. 729 A 
mission among the Ammakosa, or Kaffers, as they have 
been erroneously denominated. 1834 Princie 4/7. Sk. xiv. 
413 The Caffers are a tall, athletic, and handsome race. 

3. A native of Kafiristan in Asia; see KaFir. 

4. alti, and in comb. as Caffre-boy, -slave ; 
Caffre-bread, a South African cycadaceous trec 
with edible pith; Caffre-corn, one of the names 
of Indian millet, Sorghum vitleare, cultivated as 
a cercal in tropical Africa. 

19781 /udia Gaz. No. 19 \¥.) To be sold by Private Sale 
two Coffree Boys. 1786 tr. Sparrman’s Voy. Cape G. Lope 
I]. 10 The colonists call it Caffer-corn. 1800Symrs Eaedassy 
Ava 10 (¥.) The Caffre slaves, who had been introduced for 
the purpose of cultivating the lands, 1803 R. Prrcivat in 
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Naval Chron. X. 27 Which was the case with a Caffree 
boy. 1866 7ycas. Lot. 450 Encephalartos .. the interior of 
the trunk, and the centre of the ripe female cones, contains 
a spongy farinaceous pith, made use of by the Caffers as 
food, and hence the trees are called. .Caffer-bread. 

|| Cafila (ki-fila). Also 6 caffylen, 7 caffalo, 
caphille, 8 caffilla, -la, 9 kafila. [Arab. sll 
g@filah caravan, marching company.] A company 
of travellers, a caravan, in Arabia, Persia, or India. 

1594 tr. Linschoten's Voy.in Arb, Garner ILI. 188 From 
thence, twice every year, there travelleth two caffylen. 
1630 Lorp Baxians 81 (Y.) Some of the Raiahs .. making 
Outroades prey on the Caffaloes passing by the Way. 1671 
Cuarente Let. Customs Tafiletta 14 Vhey sent yearly .. 
Caphilles or Caravans to Tombotum. _ 1786 tr. Beck/ord's 
Vathek (1868) 52 From the Bells of a Cafila passing over the 
rocks. 18x11 H. Martyn in AZezz. 11. (1825) 339 At ten o'clock 
on the 3oth our cafila began to move. 1867 QO. Rev. Jan. 
102(Y.) A carriage .. followed by a large convoy of armed 
and mounted travellers, a kind of Kafila. 


|| Caftan (kafta-n, keeftin). Also 7-8 caffetan, 
cafetan, coftan, 9 Kaftan. [Turkish yeas 


gaftan, also used in Pers. In early use appar- 
ently taken immediately from the Fr. cafetaz.] 

A garment worn in Turkey and other eastern 
countries, consisting of a kind of long under-tunic 
or vest tied at the waist with the girdle. 

1591 G, Fretcuer Russe Coniriw, (1657) 273 Yet he will 
have his Caftan or under-coat sometimes of cloth of gold. 
1671 CHARENTE Let. Customs Mauritania 41 The Jews wear 
a Shirt, Drawers, a black Close-coat, or Caffetan. 1695 
Mortevx St, Olon’s Morocco go They all wear a Cafetan or 
Cloth-Vest without Sleeves. 1700 Rycaut Hist, Turks UI. 
533 Arich Coftan or Vest. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue 
Lett, 1, xxxii. 111 My Caftan ..is a robe exactly fitted to 


my shape, and reaching to my feet, with very long strait | 


falling sleeves. 1782 P. H. Bruce Alen. u. 60 They 
(Turkish ladies] wear a Cafetan of gold brocade. 1813 
Moore 7zwop. Post Bag vi. 10 Through London streets 
with turban fair, And caftan floating to the air. 1835 
Wiis Pencillings 11. xiii. 43 Wily Jews with their high 
caps and caftans. 1866 Reader 27 Oct. 887 The..caphtan 
was during the first years of Peter’s reign discontinued 
among the higher and middle classes of Russian society. 

Caftaned (ke'ftand), £4/.a. Clad in a caftan. 

1863 Sara /schvostchik 96 A bearded, caftaned man. 1879 
R.S. Epwarps Russians at FH. 1. 202 Caftaned merchants. 

+ Cag (keg), 5.1 2? Obs. Forms: 6 cagge, 7~8 
cage, 5,7 kag, 7-cag. [Identical with ON. kage, 
Sw. 4agge ‘keg, cask’. From the fact that ships, 
or boats, and casks, or tubs, often go by the same 
name, some propose to identify these words with 
Du. daag fishing- boat (see sensc 2), early mod.Du. 
haghe, LG. ag, with which Franck compares 
Rhenish fae (? from fag), found already in the 
14th c. Cf. also F. caguze fishing-boat (from Du.), 
and cagize a herring-barrel. But of the origin 
and history of the word-group or groups, nothing 
certain is known. Now corrupied to Kre; ef. the 
Cockney hed, ketch for cab, catch.] 

1. A small cask, a Kec. ? Ods. 

1452 /xv. in Test. Ebor. ILL. 136, j saltkag lignei xd. 
1596 Ii7l/s & Jnv. N. C. (1860) II. 263 lij cagges of strudg- 
shon.. ij cagges of eaylles. 1611 CotTcr., Axcacguer, to 
put intoa little barrell, orcag. Lxcacgué..incagged; put 
intoacag. 1690 Mrs. Benn I¥id. Ranfer u. i, To drink 
a cagg of Syder. 1704 Wortipce Dict, Rust. et Urb., 
Cagg or Keg; this in respect of Sturgeon is 4 to 5 gallon. 
1785 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Loustad u. Wks. I. 246 A brandy 
cag. 319797 Prisc. WAKEFIELD JWental [aprov. (1801) 1. 50 
Vast quantities are salted or pickled, and put up in cags. 

+2. A small fishing-vessel. (Du. faag.) Obs. 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 113/3 Several Caggs from Holland, 
were..suffered..to pass. 1667 /éid. 179/2 Privateers .. 
have .. taken 8 Kags or small ships near Wangerold. 

+ Cag, 50.2 Obs. exc. dial, A stiff point. 

1604 Epmonps Odserv. Cesar’s Comm, 113 Great firme 
boughs .. spreading themselues at the top into sharpe cags. 
[1847-78 Haiiw. Cag, astump. West.) 

Cag, v. dial. [cf. Cacey 2.] ¢rais. To offend, 
insult. (Quot. 1504 is doubtful.) 

1504 in Pluspton Corr, 186 The other tenaunts cannot 
pays ther housses, but they shalbe cagid. 1801 SouTHEY 
Lett. (1856) 1. 149 Pray, pray do not cag Horne Took for 
the sake of the debates. 1886 Lona /sle of Wight Dial. 9 
Cag, to insult, offend. ‘I’ve ben and cagged en now, I louz' 
—I have offended him now, I think. [Cageed, Kegged= 
offended, affronted, in various dialects.] 

+ Cagastric, Cagastrical, a. Ols. Used, 
after Paracelsus, to describe some supposed class 
of diseases; explained by some as = under a ma- 
lignant star, ‘ill-starred’ [as if cacastrical, f. Gr. 
kakes evil + da7np star.] 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont's Oriat. 322 He «calls the 
Body of man Cagastrical or badly Planet-struck. 
CuamsBers Cyc. Supp., The pleurisy, plague, fever, &c., 
are ranked bythat authorin the number of cagastric diseases. 

Cage (keidz), sb. Also 5 kage, 6 kaig, cadge. 
(a. F. cage (=It. gaggia):—late L. *cavja:—lL.. 
cavea hollow, cavity, dungeon, cell, cage, f. cav-zs 
hollow. The phonetic development was as in 
rage, sage:—L.. rabies, *sapius.] 

I. Generally and non-technically. 

1. A box or place of confinement for birds and 
other animals (or, in barbarous times, for human 
beings), inade wholly or partly of wire, or with 
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CAGE. ; 


bars of metal or wood, so as to admit air and 
light, while preventing the creature’s escape. 

a1zz5 Aucr. R. 102 Ase untowe brid ine cage. c 1386 
Cuaucer Sguteves T. 611 Briddes..that men in cages fede. 
@1§28 Sxetton 2. ShParowe 324 Was neuer byrde in cage 
More gentle of corage. 1547 BoorvE /utrod, Anow?, xxxil. 
204 They do kepe in a kaig in the churche a white cocke 
andahen. 1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 500 Lyke 
a common skold in a Cage. 1649 Loverace 70 Althea 156 
Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron bars a cage. 
1673 R. Heap Caxting Acad. 74 As nimble as a Squirrel 
in a Bell-Cage. 1727 Swirt Guddiver u. viii. 162 Kept in 
cages like tame Canary birds. 1727 Tinpat tr. Rafin's 
Hist. Eng. (1757) U1]. 319 The Countess of Buquhan .. 
was put Into a wooden cage, and placed as a ridiculous 
sight to the people on the walls of Berwick castle. 1875 
Bucxtanp Log-Bk. 198 So we make water cages for our fish. 

+2. ‘A prison for petty malefactors’ (J.); a 
lock-up. Obs. 

¢1500 Lancelot 2767 As cowart thus schamfully to ly Ex- 
cludit in to cage frome chewalry. 1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. V/, 
iv. ti. 56 His Father had neuera house but the Cage. ¢ 1600 
Distr. Emperor v. iii. in O. P?. (1884) IL]. 248 May con- 
stables to cadges styll comend theym. 1703 MAUNDRELL 
Journ. Ferits. (1732) 129 A sma}l Timber Structure resem- 
bling the Cage of a County Burrough. 1836-7 Dickens Sk. 
Boz (1850) 248/1 It has..a market-piace—a cage—an as- 
sembly-room. a@1850 THacxeray Fatal Boots x, 1 found 
myself in a cage in Cursitor Street. 

3. fig. That which confines or imprisons. 

¢ 1300 A. Adis.5011 Than she gooth to dethes cage. ¢ 1450 
Carcrave S. Katherine 351 Thus was thy lyf, lady, kepte 
in cage. 1649 G. Daniet Trixarch., Hen. V, ccxxxi, 
Soules enfranchis’d, from the torne-vp Cage Of flesh. 1730 
BeveripGe Priv. Th. 1. 77 The Cage of Flesh, Wherein the 
Soulis penned. 1854 Brewster A/orve Worlds 72 An immor- 
tal soul .. imprisoned in a cage of cartilage and of skin. 

4. Anything resembling a cage in structure or 


purpose. tb. A scaffold, elevated stage or seat. 

a 1400 Cow, ALyst. (1841) 162, 1am kynge knowyn in kage. 
Tbid, 166 Heyl, be thou kynge in kage full hye. ¢1q40 
Promp. Parv, 57/2 Cage, catasta. 1553 Even 77eat. New 
‘nd, (Arb.) 15 Upon the packsaddels [of an elephant], they 
haue on euery side a little house, or towre, or cage (if you 
list so to call it)made of wood. 1592 SuHaxs. Now. & F2d. i. 
iii. 7, I must vpfill this Osier Cage of ours, With balefull 
weedes, and precious luiced flowers. 1884 lVestern Daily 
Press 28 Nov. 7/4 By the term crinolette, we by no means 
allude to the preposterously ugly and attached ‘ cage’ which 
was formerly tied round the waist. 1887 Pall Mall Budg. 
31 Mar. 2 The ludicrous and offensive object known as the 
“cage’in the Ladies’ Gallery of the House of Commons. 

@. = CAGE-WORK 2. 

1555 Even Decades IV. Jud. um. v. (Arb.) 158 Defended by 
the cages or pauisses of the shyppes and their targettes. 

II. In various technical uses. 

5. AZining. a. ‘ A frame with one or more plat- 
forms for cars, used in hoisting in a vertical shaft’. 

1851 J. Heptey Coad-sines 124 ‘Yubs full or empty in the 
cage. 1855 Leisure Hour 474 We must step into this ‘cage’, 
which, you perceive, is a kind of vertical railway carriage. 
1879 Jerreries Hild Life in S.C. 249 The rabbit has .. no 
cage with which to haul up the sand he has moved, 1883 
Chamb. Fru. 733 The Cage, an iron structure open at two 
sides fitted into two wooden guides fixed to the sides of the 
shaft. 

b. The barrel of a whim on which the rope is 
wound ; a drum. 

1854 Wuitney Metal, Wealth U.S. 73 The cage, or drum 
on which the rope is wound. 1856 W. Bainsripce Law 
Mines 654 Cage .. also, the barrel for a whim-pipe. 

6. A confining framework of various kinds. 

a. Carpentry (see quot.). 

1753 CHambers Cycé, Supf., Cage, in carpentry, signifies 
an outer work of timber, enclosing another within it. In 
this sense we say, the cage of a windmill. The cage of a 
stair-case denotes the wooden sides or walls which enclose 
it. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. 

b. The framework in which a peal of bells is 
hung. : 

¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 (1810) 108 A cage of four 
small broken bells. 1872 ErtacomBe Sells of Ch. ix. 309 At 
East Bergholt, Suffolk, there is a ring of five heavy bells.. 
in a cage in the churchyard. 

e. A framework confining a ball-valve within 
a certain range of motion. 

d. A wire guard over the mouth of a pipe, etc., 
to allow the passage of liquids and prevent that 
of solids. 

e. A cup with a glass bottom and cover, to 
hold a drop of water containing organisms for 
microscopic examination. 

1839 Penny Cycl, XV. 181/1 s.v. JMicroscope, Capillary 
cages for containing animalculz in water. 

7. A vessel formcd of iron hoops or bars, to 
contain burning combustibles (see quot. 1867). 

1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ, 11. 171 Those who fish for 
them [anchovies} go out in boats with a cage of burning 
charcoal fastened to each boat. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word- 
b/:., Cage, an iron cage formed of hoops on the top of a pole, 
and filled with combustibles to blaze for two hours. It is 
lighted one hour before high-water, and marks an intricate 
channel navigable for the period it burns. 1875 Brprorp 
Sailor's Pock. Bk. v. (ed. 2) 136 The entrances of channels 
.. shall be marked by special buoys with or without staff 
and globe, or triangle, cage, etc. 

8. Falconry. A frame to carry hawks upon. Sec 
CADGE 56.1 

1828 SesriGnTt Obserzv. Hawking 64 The hawks are tied 
upon the cage as upon a perch. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ S7zt. 
Sports 1. Vv. i. § 3. 291 The oblong cage is four feet six 
inches by two feet. 


CAGE. 


9. :Scec quot.) 
1883 Woop in Suuday Mag, Oct. 628/2 The nest of the 
aE is known in some parts of England by the naine 


oO : Vy - a . . 
IIL. 10. attrib. and in comd., as cage-bar, -bird, 
-ful,-maker, -seller; cagelessad).; also CAGE-WORK. 

1883 Liovo £64 y #low HI. 81 Beating their wings in vain 
against the mocking *cage-hars of necessity. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 834 Pigeons and Horses thrive best, if their 

ouses, and Stables be kept Sweet: And so of “Cage- 
Birds. 1881 A thenvum 5 Mar. 329/3 A ‘cageful of common 
finches. @1849 Mancan Poems (1859) 185 The *Cage- 
less Wild-bird. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2837/4 A Germain 
New Fashion *Cage-maker. ¢1500 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 
10 Pouche makers, belowfarmes, and *cage sellers. 

Cage (kéidz), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vans. To confine 
in, or as in, a cage ; to imprison, 

1577 Harrison Augland 11. xiv. (1877) 265 To be caged vp 
as in a coope. 1625 Hart Anat, Ur. 1. v. 46 The women 
are caged vp like linnets. 1805 Soutnry Madoc tn HW. vi, 
They lie .. Conquer’d and caged and fetter'd. 1813 Byron 
Br. Abydos. xx, When cities cage usinasocialhome. 1863 
Ge Euiot Romola 1. i. 16, 1 don't stay caged in ny shop 
all day. 

b. To fit as a cage in the shaft of a mine. 

1860 All ¥. Round No. $5. 103 Baskets that would rarely 
be dangerous if they were caged and supplied with proper 

ide-rods. 

+ Cargeat. Sc. Obs. rare. [Perh. dim. of CacE; 
Jamieson says ‘ App. corr. from F. casse@te’. Cf. 
also F. cachetle little place of concealmcnt.] ‘A 
stall caskct or box’ (Jamieson). 

1488 /xv. Roy, Wardrobe §& Fewell-ho, (1815) 5 (Jam.) In 
a cageat, beand within the said blak kist, a braid chenye.. 
Item in the said cagext, a litill coffre of siluer oure gilt. 

Caged keidzd), pp/. a. [f. Cace v. +-ED1.] 

1. Confined in, or as in, a cage. 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. Induct. ii. 38 Twentie caged Night- 
ingalesdosing. 1650 Pref. verses Gregory's Posthuma(T.) 
The cag‘d votary did wider dwell ‘Than thou. 1720 Gay 
Poems (1745) 11. 170 The cag’d linnet. 

+2. Closed like a cage. nonce-use. 

1609 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 249 She would the caged 
cloister flie, A 

Cageling (k2ldzlin). 
A bird kept in a cage. 

1859 Tennyson Vizien goo As the cageling newly flown 
returns. 1869 Biackmor® Lorna D. xx. (D.) Asa child. 
chasing a flown cageling. 

Ca‘ge-work. [f. Cact 5d.+ Work sé.] 

1. Open work like the bars of a cage ; also fig. 

162zsGitt Sacr. Philos. 11. 173 If this foundation of the mix- 
ture of the two natures in Christ bee taken away, all the 
Cage-worke of the Theodosians, that the Mediatour is 
mortall, and of the Armenians, that hee could not suffer, 
must needes bee rotten and unable to stand. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters 1}. 135 Malmeudy .. consists of about a thou 
sand houses, mostly of cage-work. 

+2. Naut. (see quots.) Obs. 

@1618 Rateicn Roy. Navy 15 But men of better sort .. 
would he glad to find more steadinesse and lesse tottering 
Cadge worke. 1708 Kersey, Cage-work, the uppermost 
carved Works of a Ship’s Hull. 2721-1800 in Baitey. 1855 
Kinestey Mestw. //o xx. (D.) The English fashion was 
to heighten the ship..also by stockades (‘close-fights and 
cage-work') on the poop and fore-castle, thus giving to 
the men a shelter. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bh., Cage- 
zvrock, an old term for a ship’s upper works. 

Cage(e, var. of Cac sh.) Obs. 

Caggy (kegi), a. aval. or vilgar. 

1. Decaying, unfit for food. [f. Cacmac.] 

@1848 Marrvat &. Reefer xv, Mouldy bread,caggy mutton. 

2. dial. ‘Il-natured, stomachful’ (Fihiloy Gloss. 
1855). (cf. Cac v.] 

Cagmag (kxgmeg), sb. and a. dial. or vulgar. 
[app. a word of dialectal origin. widely used in 
Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and adjacent counties : 
of uncertain derivation.] 

l. a. A tough old goose. b. Unwholesome, 
decayed, or loathsome meat; offal. 

1771 PENNANT Tour Scot, (1790) 11 The superannnated 
geese and ganders (called here cagmags) which by a long 
course of plucking prove uncommonly tough and dry. 1847- 
78 Hatuiwe ct s.v., There is a small inferior breed of sheep 
called cagmags. 1864 Satain Daily Tet. 27 Sept., Barrels 
full of kag-inag sweltering in the sun. 1876 J/id-}orksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cagmag, sb. and adj., refuse ; any worth. 
less material. Used, also, of persons, contemptuously. 
1877 Peacock NV. JV. Linc. Gloss. \E. D.S.1 Cagmaygs, (1) 
old geese, (2) unwholesome meat. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Cag-mag, refuse, chiefly used in reference to 
ineat, (2) a loose character. 

2. alirtb. or adj. Unwholesome, decaying, refuse. 

1859 Sata 77. round Clock (1861' 295 The fumes of the 
vilest tobacco .. of ancient fish, of cagmag meat. 1864 — 
Streets of Wortdin Temple Bar Jan. 185 No kagmag wares 
are sold. 

+Ca-gment. Oés. Pf. Cac v.] ? Insult, affront. 

1504 in Plumpton Corr. 187 It is sayd, that they have 
cagments for them that hath bought the wood, that they 
dare not deale therwith. 

| Cagot (kago). [Fr.; orig. proper name, perh. 
containing -gorh (cf. b¢go/) of uncertain origin : see 
Littré.} Name of an outcast race or caste in 
‘southern France; sometimes, like ‘pariah’ etc., 
applied to other outcasts. 

1844 L.Costetto Béarn & Pyrenees 11.262 At one period 
the Cagots were objects of hatred, from the belief that they 
were afflicted with the leprosy. 2871 Tytor Prim. Cult. i 


{f. Cace sé. + -LING.] 
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104 Many a white man..ascribes power of sorcery to des- 
pised outcast ‘ races maudites*, Gypsies and Cagots, 1883 
T. Watts New /leroin ug. [lust. Mag. Ynglish cagots, 
pariahs, wretches convicted of the original sin of poverty. 

|| Cagui (ka-gi). [Native name.) 
two Brazilian monkeys of the genus //afale. 

[1693 Ray Synop. Anti, Quadr. 154.) 1753 Cuambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Yhe lesser cagui is a small and tender 
animal. 1774 Gotpsa. Na?. //ist. (1862) 1. vir. i. 508’Vhe Saki, 
or Cagui..often termed the Fox ‘Failed Monkey. 


Cahch, -ar, -ynge, -polle, etc.: see Carci-. 

||Cahier (ka-7e). [F., in OF. gvarex: see QuInE.] 
‘A book of loose shcets tackcd togethcr ; whencc, 
reports of procccdings contained in such a book ’. 
(Hardly in English use.) 

1849 in Smart (Suff.); whence in Worcester, Webster, 
etc. 

Cahoot (kah#t). U.S. [prob.a. F. cahzdle sce 
next): cf. the uses of cadin, cabinet. But Amcrican 
dictionaries refer it to F. cohorte.) ‘Used in the 
South and West to denote a company, or partner- 
ship’ (Bartlett). 

18.. Chron. Pineville (Bartlett), 
wasn’t in cahoot with the devil. 

Hence Cahoot z. to act in partnership. 

1857 NV. Y. //erald 20 May ‘Bartlett), ‘hey all agree to 
cahoot with their claims against Nicaragua and Costa Rica, 

+Cahu'te. Sc. Obs. [a. l°. cahute cabin, poor 
hut.] =CaBIN, senses 1-5. 

c1s0s Dunsar Flyting 449 Into the [ship] Katryne thou 
maid a foull cahute. 1513 Douctas /fivers in. Prol. 15 
Nyce laborynth. .had neuir sa feill cahutis and wais. 

Cai, -age, obs. form of Quay, -aGE. 

Caiaphat, nonce-wd. [f. Cataphas, after pontr- 
ficale, caliphale.| A high-pricsthood like that of 
Caiaphas (sce Joh xi. 40, xviii. 14, 24). 

1676 Marvett Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 IV. 152 What 
new power had the bishops acquired, whereby they turned 
every pontificate into a Cataphat? 

Caic, caik(e, -jee: see CAiQuE, -JEE. 

Caice, -able, obs. Sc. form of Cask, -ABLE. 

Caich, obs. Sc. form of Catcu. 

Caichpule, variant of CACHESPELL Sc. Obs. 

|Caid. The same as ALCAYDE. 

1860 Wraxact tr. R. Houdin xxi. 309 A caid who 
spoke French excellently. 1883 D. Hannay in Afag. Art 
Sept. 450/1 Here sat the king or his caid. 

Caidgie, -ly, -ness, mod.Sc. ff. CanGy, etc. 

+ Caige, v. Sc. Obs. [see Cancy.] zuir. ? To 
wax wanton. 

1603 Philotus v, Now wallie as the Carle he caiges, Gude- 
man quha hes maid 3o0ur mustages ? 

Caigy, obs. form of Caney. 

Caik, obs. Sc. f. CAKE; var. of CalQur. 

Caikjee: see CalQuEJEE. 

Cail, obs. Sc. form of Kae, Cour. 

Cailes, obs. form of KayLes, nine-pins. 

+ Caille, v. Obs. [ad. F. caille-1 (=1t. cagliare, 
guagliare:—L. coagulare.] To curdlc, to Qual. 
Hence Cai‘lling 7’4/. sé. 

1601 Houtanp Pliny 11.397 In case this accident commeth 
by cailling of the milk. 

|| Cailleach (kal’ax). In Scott cailliach. 
[Gaclic cai/leach old woman, orig. ‘nun’, f. caz/le 
palliam, veil.] An old (Highland) woman, a crone. 

1814 Scott /¥av. I. xviii. 280 Some cailliachs (that is, old 
women) that were about Donald’s hand. 1828 — F. AZ, 
Perth VW. 121 Think you the Clan Quhele have no cail- 
liachs, as active as old Dorothy. 

Caimacam, var. of Kaimakan, 

Caiman, var. of CayMaN, alligator. 

Cain, Kain (kéin). Sc. & /r. Also 3-4 can, 
3- cane, 6- kane, 8- kain. [a. Celtic cdézz, in 
Olr. ‘statute law’, mod.Ir. ‘rent, tribute, fine’ 
(O'Reilly), Gaelic ‘fine, tributc, payment in kind’. 
According to Skene (Celtze Scot/. WY. 231) the 
primary meaning was ‘law’, whence it was applicd 
to ‘any fixed payment exigible by law ’.] 

1. A portton of the produce of the soil payable to 
the Iandlord as rent ; a rent paidin kind. In later 
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times used only of the smaller articles, as poultry. _ 


cr1g0 Chartulary of St. Andrews 43 'Skene) Ab can et 
cuneveth et exercitu et auxilio. 1251 [Skene cites] Cain, 
Coneveth, Feacht, Sluaged, & Ich. 21758 Ramsay Poems 
(1800) Il. 525 (Jam.) The laird got a’ to pay his kain. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs, Our Laird gets in his racked rents, fis 
coals, his kain, and a’ his stents. 1818 Scott //r?, A/idJ. 
vill. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. § Schon. (1858) 259 Under a tree 
on that inner island. .the queen sits and gathers kain for the 
Evil One. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scot. 1.i. 7 The Cane 
of the lands. .amounting to 40 Stones of cheese, 70 Measures 
of Barley, and a Sheep. 

b. adirib. 

1597 SKENE £.xf. Terms s.v. Canum, This word, cane, 
signifies. .tribute or dewtie, as cane fowles, cane cheis, cane 
aites, quhilk is paid be the tennent. as ane duty of the land. 
1810 Cromek Nithsdale Song 2801 Jam.) It is hinted. .that 
Kain Bairns were paid to Satan, and fealty done for 
reigning through his division of Nithsdale and Galloway. 
188 Scott ¥. Jf, Perth 11. ii. 45 Cooped up in a convent, 
like a kain-hen in acavey. 1872 Cosmo Innes Sc. Legal 
Antiq., The cain fowls of a barony are quite well under- 
stood. Cain fowls are sometimes called reek hens—one 
payable from every house that reeked—every fire house. 


A name of , 
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CAIQUE. 


ec. Jo pay the cain: \ fig.) to ‘pay’ the penalty 
an Fercusson “Letth Races, Vhough they »heuld 
dearly pay the kain, And get their tails weel sautit. 1787 
Burss Fam Samson's kil, ii, Vo Death she’s dearly paid 
the kane, Fam Sanisou’s dead! 1794 in Ritson Sc Songs 


Il. 78 ( Jam.) for Campbell rade, but Myrie staid, And gir 
he paid the kain, man. 

2. Ireland) A line or penalty for an offence 

1318 Aental Bk. Karl Nildare in Trans. A tlhenny 


Archwol. Soc. Ser. w VV 123 Item half kanys & penalties 
w'in the said Gleancappel. F 

Cain? kém. Also 5-6 Caym, Kaym. 

1. The proper name of the first tratricide and 
murderer | Ge. iv. , used descriptively. 

1380 Wve 7ract xxiii. Sel. Wks. ULL. 48 Pei bilden 
Caynies Castelis to harme of cuntreis. «¢ 1400 }’svarne § 
Gavw. 559 Vhe karl of Kaymes kyn. c 1503 Dt nwar /dytiny 
513 Cankrit Caym, tryit trowane, Tutiuillus, 1513 LorGias 
Aieneis vii. Prol. 77 This cuntre is full of Caynis kyne, 

+2. Comd., as Cain-likc; Cain-coloured, of the 
reputed colour of the hair of Cain, to whom, as to 
Judas {fscariot, a ‘red’ or reddish-yellow beard was 


attributed. 

1598 Suaks. Jerry Heo. iv 23 We hath but a litle wel 
face; with a little yellow beard : a Caine-colourd Beard. 
1656 Efrenicon 21 Lay by this Cain-like disposition. 

Tlence also Caitnian = Cainile, Ca‘inish a., vl 
the temper of Cain. Cainism, the heresy of the 
Cainites. Cainite, (a. one of a sect of heretics 
in the second century who professed reverence for 
Cain and other wicked Scriptural characters ; 
(4.) a descendant of Cain; also fg. Caini'tic z., 
pertaining to Caiu or the Cainites. 

1540 CoOvERDALE Confut, Standish Pref, Wks. 1844 IT. 328 
Some spice of Cainish stomach. 1620 [3v. Hate 4/on. A/az 
Clergy \. § 18 Censuring the opinion of Ainbrose as sauour 
ing too strongly of Cainisme and superstition. 1647 Pacim 
Vheresiogr. (ed. 4: 59 Possessed with a spirit of scoffinz, 
terming ..us..Cainites. 1659 Gett Ass. Amendin. Last 
Transl. Bible 105 Yhe Lord hath given superiority .. unto 
the true Shem and all the Shemites .. yea, unto Cain him- 
self and the Cainites if they do well. 1653 A. Ross Slavae- 
Beva (1658: 193 Carnites..worshipped Cain as the author of 
much goodnesse to inankind. 1657 Covi HWhig's Supplic. 
(1695) But straight turned Anabaptists, Quakers. And 
Mr. Gilbert Burnetans .. Helvidians, Cainians. 1685 H. 
More /dlusty. 377 Kainish persecutours. 1764 Mactaine 
Moshein's Eccl. Hist. \1844) 1. 64/2 The more obscure and 
less considerable of the Gnostic sects. .[as] the Cainites, who 
treated as saints .. Cain, Cora, Dathan, the inhabitants of 
Sodom, and even the traitor Judas. 1877 Dawsons Orig 
World xii. 255 Intermixture of Sethite and Cainite races. 
1882-3 Scuare in Nelig. Encycl. 1. 358 Different turns in 
the Cainitic history. ; 

Cainell bone, var. of CANNEL-BONE. 

Ca’ing-whale (kajinjhw7!l). Si. [Ca'ixyg 
(calling: see CALL) = driving like a herd or flock.] 
The round-headed porpoise, which frequents the 
shores of Orkney, the Faroe Isles, and Iceland. 

¢1865 Letuesy in Circ. Se. I. 103/1 ‘he round-headed 
porpoise, or ca'ing whale (PAocena melas’. 1879 Darly 
News 23 Aug. 6/2 Upwards of a hundred whales—the 
caing whale \Welphinus deductor —were driven ashore in 
Shetland. F ; ; me 

Cainozoic (kainozé«ik, kZino-), a. Geol. Also 
kainozoic, ceenozoic. [f. Gr. «aud-s recent + 
(gov aniinal + -1c. The analogical form would 
be cenozorc, as soinetimes actually used ; but cazzo- 
is favoured by most authors as morc evidently 
suggesting the derivation.] 

Of or pertaining to the third of the great geological! 
periods (also called TERTIARY), or to the remains or 


formations charactcristic of it. 

1854 Pace /utrod. Text-bk. Geol. 39 Cainozoic Period 
(Recent Life’. 1865 Lvewe Ales. Geol. 92 Sone geologist~ 
,. have introduced the term Cainozvic, for tertiary 1878 
Hexrey Physsgr. xvii. 290 One great group know! as 
the Tertiary or Cainozoic series. 

Cainozoology kai:no,zop'lédzi’. [f. Gr. cawe-s 
recent + ZooLocy.] (See quot.) 

1861 R. E. Grant Ditus. Anim. Kingd. 3 The history of 
existing animals belongs to Cainozoology, and that of ex 
tinct forms to Palzozoology. (title) Cainozoology, the 
Natural History of Existing Animals. 

Caip, sé., Sc. form of Core in various senses. 

Caiper-caillie: see CaPER-. 

Caique (kajik). Also 7 caik, caic. caicche. * 
caick, 7,9 kaik. [a. Fr. caiguc,ad. Turkish £274. } 

1. A light boat or skiff propelled by one or more 
rowers, much used on the Bosporus. 

1625 Percuas Pilgrims uw. 1623 Hee keepeth the Caiks and. 
always steereth when the Great Turke gocth vpon the water 
whose Caikes are most rich and beautifull to fvekE 1653 
J. Greaves Serag/io 63 He..steers the Kings Kaik [arg 
Barge]. 1702 W. J. Aruyn's Voy. Levant xi. 49 Caicks, 
Gondalos, and other smaller Wherrics. 1812 Byron (4. 
Har, u. \xxxi, Glanced many a light caiyue along the 
foam, 1864 Lond, Kev. 28 May, There he found a solitarn 
boatman, whom he hailed, and was soon seated in his kath 
1884 J. Cornorne //icks J'asha to The Sultan gwing to 
Mosque in a state caique at Constantinople. 

2. A Levantine sailing-vcssel. 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 95 2 Some Corsar Flutes be*ongink 
to Dulcigno.. took a Caicche. 1853 Conveearr & IT. S¢ 
Paul (1862) WH. xxiit. 357 The Levantine caiques .. preserve 
.. the traditionary build and rig of ancient merchantmen 
1861 Geinit £. Forbes x. 306 A crazy Turkish caique, with 
an old ‘I'urk, a stout Arab, and two little boys. by way vf 
crew. 
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CAIR. 


Hence Caiquejee, caikjee ,kaj7-k,\dgi) [Turk- 
ish], rower of a caique. 

1835 Wittis Pencrldings Il. xlv. 53 The poorest caikjee 
might row his little bark under its threshold. 1864 Da/7dy 
Tel. 24 Aug., His caiquejees can go close up to the ground 
with their flats and barges. 

+Cair, v. Obs. Forms: 4 cayr’e, kayre, 
caire, kaire, (?karre), s— cair. [ME. 4ay7c, 
a. ON. keyra to drive, ride, thrust, toss about. ] 

1. ‘xiv. A poetic word for ‘to go, proceed, make 
one’s way’; perh. orig. to drive, convcy (oneself). 

¢1300 in Wright Lyric P.x. 37 Ant ben y-cayred from 
alle that ykneowe. c1325 2. E. Addit. P. B. gor Cayre tid 
of pis kythe. ¢ 1340 ex. & Dind. 48 pe king. . wip his peple 
Kairus cofli til hem. ¢ 1350 IV22/. Palerne 5324 Pei caired 
ouer cuntre & come nei3 rome. c1g00 Destr. Trey 836, I 
counsell pe in kyrt, kaire to pi londe. ¢ 1470 Hexry JV ai- 
face 1x. 1240 Throu out the land to the Lennox thai cair. 

2. Zrans. To bring. 

c1325 E. £. Adit. P. B. 1478 Pe candelstik bi a cost watz 
cayred pider sone. [But perhaps=caryedd.] 

3. a. tvans. To push backwards and forwards, 
to stir about. b. 22/7. To rake, stir about. (sac. 
Sc.) ‘If ye dinna cair, ye’ll get nae thick’ (Jam.). 

Cair, Sc. form of Carer. 

Cair, -handit, var. of Car a. Sc. left. 

Caird (kéeid). Sc. Also 8 kaird. [Lowland 
Sc. a.Gaelic ceard ‘artificer in metal, tinker, black- 
guard’= Irish ceard m. artist, artificer, metal- 
worker, tinker :—OlIr. cerd (cert) smith, artificer, 
artist, composer, poet. The same word as Ir. 
ceard f. art, trade, business, function :—OlIr. ce7/ 
art, craft, handicraft, Manx 4ezrd craft, trade, Welsh 
cerdd art, craft, now esp. musical art, minstrelsy. 

(The Sc. thus shows a2 degraded use of an important Celtic 
word; cogn. with L. cerdo handicraftsman, cobbler ; also 
Gr, xepSea ‘cunning arts’, xep6 wily one, cunning fox.)] 

A travelling tinker ; a gipsy, tramp, vagrant. 

1663 Spatpinc Troud. Chas. / (1792) 1. 243 Forbes .. nick- 
named Kaird, because when he was a boy he served a 
kaird. 1787 Burns To ¥. Smith Yill an’ whisky gie to 
eairds. 1818 Scott /Y/rt. Afid/. xlix, This fellow had been 
originally a tinkler or caird, many of whom stroll about these 
districts. 

Hence Caitrdman sé. 

2 21800 Ant. & Sheph. Dau. ix.in Child Ballads w. 474/2 
A cairdman’s daughter Should never be a true-love o mine. 

Caird, northern form of Carp. 

Cairn (ké:in). Also 6-8 carne, 8 cairne, kairn, 
8-g carn. [mod.Sc. form (cf. bazr2, wairn, airut, 
etc.) of earlier cazvz, a. Gaelic cavn masc. ‘heap 
of stones’. Found in Lowland Sc. early in 16th c., 
and thence recently in Eng., as a term of pre- 
historic archeology, and more widely and popularly 
in connexion with the piles of stones used or 
raised by Ordnance Surveyors. The direct Eng. 
representative of the Celtic would be carz, which 
is common on the Ordnance maps of Wales, and 
in local use with tourists in Wales. , 

The word is found in all the Celtic langs.; OlIrish carn, 
carnn, carnd occurs as neuter; Welsh, beside cav fein. 
‘heap’, hascavx masc. ‘hoof’ and ‘haft of knife’, etc., indi- 
cating an earlier sense ‘horn’. If these are to be identified, 
the word must be = the recorded Gaulish kavx-on neut. 
‘horn’; in which case the primary sense would apparently 
be ‘cairn on a mountain top’ i.e. the ‘horn’ on its ‘head’; 
which is quite possible, though not certain. The word enters 
into the names of various mountains in Scotland and Wales. 
Welsh has also the collective derivative carnedd, as in 
Carnedd Llewelyn, etc.]} ; , 

A pyramid of rough stones, raised for a memorial 
or mark of some kind: a@. as a memorial of somc 
event, or a sepulchral monument over the grave of 
some person of distinction (cf. Ges. xxxi. 45, 2 Sa. 
xviii. 17, ete.). Hence, fo add a stone to any one’s 
cairn. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 87 Towardis the middis 
of that carne on hicht Ane greit lang stone gart set on 
end vprycht. @1600 Montcomerie Flyting 401 A cairne 
beside a croce. 1772 Pennant Moy. Hebrides 209 (Jam.) As 
long as the memory of the deceased endured, not a passenger 
went by without adding a stone to the heap. . To this moment 
there is a proverbial expression among the highlanders allu- 
sive to the old practice ; a suppliant will tellhis patron, Cur7é 
wi cloch er do charne, 1 will add a stone to your cairn 3 
meaning, when you are no more | will do all possible honor 
to your inemory. 1796 Pecce Anonym. (1809) 424 Kairns, 
or piles collected for memorials of the dead. 1805 Scott 
Last. Minstr. wt. xxix, On many a cairn’s gray pyramid 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid. 1807 G. Cuatmers 
Caledonia 1.1. ii. 72 A large Carn of stones. .about twenty- 
five feet high, 1878 H. Stantev Dark Count. 1. vi. 137 We.. 
raised a cairn of stones over his grave. 

b. as a boundary-mark, a landmark on a moun- 
tain top or some prominent point, or an indication 
to arctic voyagcrs or travellers of the site of a cache 
or depot of provisions. 

The local nanre of a summit-cairn in the south-east of 
Scotland and north of England previously to the pericd of the 
Ordnance Survey was wan, as in Coniston Old Man, the 
Tigh Man and Low Afax on Helvellyn, ete. 

1770Wesrey HVés. (1872) 111.398 The Highlands are hounded 
.. by Carns, or heaps of stones laid in a row, south-west and 
north-east, from sea losea. 1790 urns Elegy [Tenderson 
iii, Ye hills, near nechors o’ the starns That proudly cock 
your cresting cairns! 1805 J. Granam Sabbath 167 On 
the distant cairns the watcher's ear Caught doubtfully at 
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times the breeze-borne note. 1835 Sir J. Ross V.-W. Pass. 
xli. 546, 1 .. erected a cairn and a flagstaff. 1862 STANLEY 
Few. Ch. (1877) 1. iii. 53 The confines. . are marked by the 
rude cairn or pile of stones erected at the boundary of their 
territories. 1871 6-22. Ord. Map Eng. Sheet 78 Bangor, 
has many instances of ‘carn’. 1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. 
Lakes (1879) 301 The cairn on the summit of Scawfell Pike 
will now be a distinct object, and easily gained. 1878 
Markuam Gé. Frozex Sea iv.56 The depot was placed on the 
north-easternmost island, and a large cairn was erected on 
the highest and most prominent point. 

ce. A mere pile of stones. 

_ 1699 Phil. Trans. XX1. 231 Three great Heaps of Stones 
in this Lake.. we call Cairns in the Irish. 1786 Burns 
Brigs Ayr 112 T'll be a Brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn. 

Cairned (keeind), g. [f. prec. + -ED?.] Fur- 
nished with, or surmounted by, a cairn. 

1859 Tennvson Vivien 488 The lake whiten’d and the 
Pinewood roard, And the cairn’d mountain was a shadow. 

Cairngorm, -gorum (kéeungoo-1m, -goa'ram),. 
{f. the mountain of that name (Gaelic Carngorm, 
i.e. blue cairn) between the shires of Aberdeen, 
Banff, and Inverness, where it is found.] 

(More fully Cairngorm stone :) A precious stone 
of a yellow or wine-colour, consisting of rock-crystal 
coloured by oxide of iron or, according, to Dana, 
by titanic acid; in common use for brooches and 
seals, and for omamenting the handles of dirks, 
and other articles of Highland costume. 

1794 <leric. Surv. Banffs. 58 (Jam.) Scotch topazes, or 
what are commonly called Cairngorum stones, 1823 Byron 
Fuanx 1x. xliti, And brilliant breeches, bright as a Cairn 
Gorme. 1859 4// Y, Round No. 29. 61 Scotch mulls, adorned 
with cairngorms set in silver thistles. 1861 C. Kine Azz. 
Gents (1866) 94 The Cairngorum ..is only crystal coloured 
a dark orange or deep brown hy some metallic oxide. 1883 
H. Drummonp Wat, Law in Spir. W. (ed. 2) 372 The hidden 
amethyst and cairngorm in the rock beneath. 

Cairny (késni), a. vave—. [f. Carry +-¥1.] 
Abounding in cairns or heaps of stones. 

1807 TANNAHILL Poems 150 The Rose blooms gay on 
cairny brae As weel’s in birken shaw. 

Cairo: see Corr. 

Cairt, Sc. var. of CarT; also in sense card. 

+ Cairtar. Sc. Obs. [f. cairt, Sc. f. Cart sd,2 
+-AR3,-ER!.] A card-player. 

1584 Knox /fést. Ref. (1732) 132 Tables, quhairof sum 
befoir usit to serv for Drunkardis, Dycearis, and Cairtaris. 

Caiser.e, obs. form of KaisER, emperor. 

Caislip, dial. form of Kresirp, CHEESELEP. 

Caisson (kéisan, kZiszn). Also 8 caissoon. 
fa. F. caésson large chest, f. cazsse chest. The 
first pronunciation is given by most orthoepists, 
the second (which agrees with the usual treatment 
of F. -ow in the 18th c.) is given only by Perry, 
Worcester, and Cull.] 

1. Af. a. A chest containing bombs or other 
explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn, 19721 Baitey, Caisson [in 
Fortification], a Chest of Wood holding four or 6 Bombs, 
or sometimes filled only with Powder, and buried under 
Ground, by the Besieged, to blow up a Work the Besiegers 
are like to be Masters of. 1755 JOHNSON, Caisson, a chest 
of bombs or powder, laid in the enemy’s way to be fired at 
their approach. 1772 Simes J/il. Guide s.v. 

b. A chest containing ammunition; a wagon 
for conveying ammunition. Also fg. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Tech. 1708 Kersey, Caisson, a 
covered Waggon, or Carriage for Provisions, or Ammu- 
nition for an Army. 1730-6 in Baitey. 1812 Araminer 
24 Aug. 532/1, 20 caissons of ammunition. 1865 BusHNELL 
Vicar. Sacy. ui. iii. 233 The retributive causes of nature 
roll out their heavy caisson with us. 1870 Ecko 14 Nov., 
Several artillery caissons captured at Orleans were found to 
be filled with wearing apparel. 

2. Hydraulics. 

a. A large water-tight case or chest used in 
laying foundations of bridges, etc., in deep water. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Caisson is also used for a 
kind of chest used in laying the foundations of the piers of 
bridges. 1765 4zx. Reg. 12/2 The greatest part of the first 
course [of the sixth pier of Blackfriars bridge] carried by the 
Caissoon. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 305 M. Labelye 
erected the piers [of Westminster Bridge] in caissons, or 
water-tight boxes. 1875 B. RicHarpson Dés. od. Life 70 
The effect of atmospheric pressure on men who are em- 
ployed to work in caissons. 

b. In Canal-making. Formerly, a large water- 
tight cistern or reservoir made at any point where 
the canal had to be extended over lower ground, 
in order to enable the boats to come forward 
with material for the embankment. 

1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 111. 272 At Stretford, three 
Miles off, is the Caisson 40 Yards long by 32. 1838 SouTHEY 
Lett. (1856) 1V. 546. 1861 Smi.es Lives Eng. 1. 382 Brindley 
. had the stuffrequired to make up the embankment brought 
in boats .. conducted from the canal along which they had 
come into caissons or cisterns placed at the point over which 
the earth and clay had to be deposited. 

c. A vessel in the form of a boat used as a 
floodgate in docks. 

1854 lairpairn in Proc. Just. C. Engin. 9 May, The em- 
ployment of caissons for closing the entrance to wet or dry 
docks, 1867 SmytH Saclor’s Word-bk., Caisson, a vessel 
fitted with valves, to act instead of gates for a dry dock. 

d. ‘A sort of float sank to a required depth by 
letting water into it, when it is hauled under the 


CAITIFF. 


ship’s bottom, .. and on pumping out the water 
floats her’ (Smyth Saz/or’s IVord-bk.) = CAMEL. 

1811 -Vaval Chron, XXV. 219 This caisson or floating 
dock is made of wrought iron. 

3. Arch. <A sunken panel in ceilings, vaults, and 
cupolas’. Gwilt Aucycl. Archit. 

4. attrib. and in comb., as caisson disease (see 
quots.) ; caisson-gate =sense 2 c. 

1866 Cornk. M/ag. Mar. 381, 23 feet depth of water when 
the caisson-gates are opened. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 
945/1 The ‘caisson disease’ is the result of living under 
atmospheric pressure greatly above that to whichthe human 
system Is normally adapted. 1887 Health 11 Mar. 394 

hat is known as the ‘caisson disease’ is not produced by 
the mere increase of atmospheric pressure, but by the sud- 
den diminution of it on leaving the caisson, which produces 
ruptures of small blood-vessels. 

Caitche, caiche, obs. Sc. variants of Catcu, 
a game played with a ball ; tennis. 

+ Caitifdom. Ods. [f. next +-pom.] 

a. Captivity. wb. Wretchedness, misery. 

1382 Wycuir £zek. xxv. 3 The hous, of Juda .. is led into 
caitifdoom. c1460 Towneley Alyst. 156 With his blood he 
shall us boroo Both from catyfdam and from soroo. 

Caitiff (keitif), sd.and@. Forms: a. 4 caitef, 
-teff, -tyf, -tyue, kaitif, kaytefe, 4-5 caytef, 
-tif, -tyf, -tyue, kaytiff, (4-6 f/ kaytyves), 4-7 
eaitife, -tive, caytife, -tive. 4-8 caitif, 5 Kay- 
tif\f)e, catyffe, (caistiff), Sc. catif, (pl. key- 
teyues, caytyveys, catyves), 5-6 kaytyf, 5-7 
caytiffe, 6 caytyfe, -ttiue, -tief(e, catif, Sc. 
eatife, -tive, -tyue, ( p/. Sc. catevis), 6-7 cai- 
tiffe, catiffe, ( p/. catives), 7 catife, 7- caitiff. 
B. 4 chaytif, cheitefe, chaitif, 5 chaytyf. [a. 
ONF. caitif, cattive, captive, weak, miserable 
(=Pr. cattiu, captiu, -iva, OCat. captin, -iva, Sp. 
caulivo, OSp. captive, Pg. calive captive, It. cat- 
tivo captive, lewd, bad) :—L. capéiv-zm CAPTIVE. 
The central OF. form chazizf (whence mod.F. 
chélif, -ive, of little value, wretched, sorry, miser- 
able) gave the Eng. variant chazv7f, frequent in 
14-15th c., but did not displace the earlier Nor- 
man form. The transition of meaning has taken 


place more or less in most of the Romanic langs.] 
A. sé. 

+1. Originally: A captive, a prisoner. Oés. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. 172 Galwes do 3e reise, and hyng 
pis cheitefe, a1340 Hampote Psalter cxxxvi. 3 The deuyl 
& his aungels led vs caitifs in synne. 1382 Wycuir Kom. 
xvi. 7 Andronyk and luliane.. myn euene caytifs, or pri- 
soneris. 1449 Pecock Refr. 479 Thei.. that .. leden Wom- 
men Caitifis. 1502 ArNoLDe C/rox. 161 In whoos power 
he is kepte as a kaytyf in myserable seruitude. x BEL- 
LENDEN Livy u. (1822) 164 Thay have led you this day as 
vincust catives in triumphe. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues 
Comianw. (1878) 14 As catiues and slaues bend the will to 
such inhumane crueltie. 

+2. Expressing commiseration: A wretched 
miserable person, a poor wretch, one in a piteous 
case. Ods. 

¢ 1325 Metr. Hom. 31 Hou sal it far of us kaytefes, That 
in sin and folilyes. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Axts. 7. 859 Tuo woful 
wrecches been we, and kaytyves. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Extg. v. (1520) 56/1 Alas sayd he, to us wretches and catyves 
is sorowe for our greate synnes. a@ 1547 SURREY netd n. 
977 From me catif alas bereued was Creusa then. 1604 
Suaks. Oth. tv. i. 109 Alas poore Caitiffe. 1631 WEEVER 
Anc, Fun. Mon. 46 The carcase of the poore caitiffe. 1678 
Butter Hud, u1. 1. 344, I pity’d the sad Punishment The 
wretched Caitiff underwent. 

3. Expressing contempt, and often involving 
strong moral disapprobation: A base, mean, de- 
spicable ‘wretch’, a-villain. In early use often 
not separable from sense 2 (esp. when applied by 
any one to himself): ‘it often implies a mixture 
of wickedness and misery’ J.; cf. wvelch. 

a1300 Cursor M. 11815 Pat caitif [Herod] vn-meth and 
vn-meke Nu bigines he to seke. ¢ 1330 Asis & Asmél. 1564 
His wiif.. With wordes hard and kene. .seyd to him ‘Thou 
wreche chaitif’. c1g00 Destr. Troy 10352 As a Caiteff, a 
coward, no knighthode at all. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
96 He is a foule vylaynous kaytyf. 1509 Barctav Shep of 
Fooles (1570) 173 Another caytife or mischieuous vilayne. 
1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. v. 1. 53 The wickedst caitiffe on 
the ground. 1632 G. Fretcuer Christs. Vict. 1. xvii, That 
wretch, beast, caytive, monster Man. 1713 Swirt Frenzy 
of F. Dennis Wks, 1755 III. 1. 144 Caitiffs, stand off, unhand 
me, miscreants! 1867 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. v. 274 
Two caitiffs whose names are handed down to infamy. 


§ + Rarely as an error for caz¢ifte: see CAITIFTY. 
@ 1340 Hampote Psalter xiii. 11 Lord has turned away pe 
caitife of his folke. ¢ 1340 Cursor M.7353(Trin.) Wib caitif 
(Cott. caitiuete} and care. 
B. adj. 
+1. Captive. Oés. 
1382 Wycuir /sa. v. 13 Therfor lad caitif is my puple. 


— Ephes. iv. 8 He ..ledde caitifte caytif, or prysonynge 
prisoned. 

+2. Wretched, miserable. Odés. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9086 Yee helpe me in pis caitiue cas 
1393 Lanc. 7”. Pl. C. xv.oo Nober in cote nober in caytyf 
hous was crist y-bore. /déd. xxi. 236 Pei chosen chile and 
chaytif pouerte. c1g00 Kom. Rose 211 Ful sade and caytif 
was she eek. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 58 Catyffe, calamitosus, 
dolorosus, 1583 STANVUURS1 éxeés 1. (Arb.) 35 Wee caytiefe 
‘Troians, with storms ventositye mangled. 


CAITIFHEDE. 


3. Vile, base, mean, basely wicked ; worthless, 
© wretched’, ‘miserable’. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 16517 Ded es _caitiue judas nu. ¢1325 
ELE. Altit, P. B. 1426 A caytif counsay! he ca3t bi hym 
seluen. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A vij, When the chay- 
tyf body hath synned by his fals delytes. 1597 Br. Hatt Sa?, 
1V, ti. 120 When Lolioes caytive naine is quite defast. 1626 
T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 130 An age so caytiffe, where 
braue, and courageous magistrates are wanting. 1814 Scott 
Ld. Isles vi. xxxi, [He] cursed their caitiff fears. 1859 
Tennyson /iufd 35 Bandit earls, and caitiff knights. 187% 
Brownine Sa/aust. 1804 This or the other caitift quality. 


+ Caitifhede, -ivehede. 0s. [f. prec. + 
~hede,-HEAD.] @. Wretchedness, misery. b. Vile- 
ness, baseness, wickedness. 

€1340 Cursor M7. 7353 (Fairf.) Wip caitef hede [Cof. cai- 
tiucte] and care ont of bis werld he sal fare. /did. 22382 
(Fairf.) Quen pat itk warlagh brid [antecrist] his caitiuehede 
(Coft. caitiute} has ij. 3ere kid. 

+ Caitifly, -ively, adv. Oés. [f. Caitirr a. 
+-LY%.) Like a caitiff: a. Wretchedly, miser- 
ably. b. Vilely, basely, despicably, badly. 

1393 Lanov. 7’. P/. C. 1v. 242 Caytiflyche pow, conscience 
consailedist pe kyng. cx1qzg Wryntoun Cron. 11. vill. 106 
Lyve as Lowndreris cayttevely. 1513 DouGias Enets 1x. 
xii, 22 Thynke 3e na lak and schame..thus catyfly to fle? 


+ Cai'tifness, -iveness. 0s. [f.as prec. + 
-NESs.] a. Wretchedness, misery. b. Baseness. 

1393 Lanai. P. P/. C. x. 255 The cause of al pys caitifte 
[v. ». caiteefnes] comep of meny hisshopes. ¢ 1g00 Fudicrerne 
(1822) 13 The day is comen of catyfnes. 1481 Caxvon 
Jyrr. tt. xxiii, 187 [In heuen] shal neuer be ony doubtaunce 
..of caytifnes ne of ony trybulacion. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. 
Exemp. 1. vi. 103 A strange caitivenesse and basenesse of 
disposition. 

+ Cai'tifty, -ivetie. 0s. For forms cf. 
Caitivr. [a. OF. caztiveted (mod.F. chétrveté) :— 
L. caplivital-em captivity, f. captivas captive.) 

1. Captivity. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 23626 Pe gode .. sal live in fredom fre, 
be wicked. .euer in caitiuete. 1382 Wyciir “fhes. iv. 8 He 
sty3inge into hi3, ledde caitifte caytif. — Zsa. Prol., The 
ten lynages led in to caitiftie. 

2. Wretchedness, misery. 

a@1300 Cursor M, 7353 Wit caitiuete and care He sal vte 
0 pis werld fare. 1340 Hamrote /’r, Consc. 455 My moder 
has consayved me In syn and in caytefte. 1393 Lana. 
P, Pl. C. x. 255 The cause of al pys caitifte ~ comeb of 
meny bisshopes. 

3. Vileness, wicked baseness. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 22382 Quen pat ilk warlau bridd [ante- 
crist] his caitiute has tua yeir kidd. 

(Caitisned, fa. Ap/e. A misprint for caytified 
=cailived (sce next), copied in some Diets. | 


1678 Pritvirs, Cartisned, chained, a word used by Chaucer. 
[So 1721-1800 Baitey.] 

+ Caitive, v. Os. In 4-3 caityve, chatyue, 
eaytifue. [f. CaitirF sb.) ¢rans. To make captive. 
Hence Caitived pf/. a. 

1382 Wy cuir Brod Pref. Ep. iii, Chatyuynge al vndirstond- 
yng for to obeishe to Crist. — Yer. 2nd Prol., Sathan, 
Caityuende the soules of them that ben forsaken of God. 
«1400 ‘Chaucer's’ Test. Love \. Wks. (1532) In this derke 
prisone caytifued [331/1, (1560) 272/2 printed caytisned) fro 
frendshippe and acquayntaunce, and forsaken of al. c 1440 
Relig, Pieces fr. Thorn, AIS. 36 Why's we ere in pis cay- 
tifede worlde, 


|| Cajam (kel-dgan, ki-dgan). [a. Malay és 


kichang applied to various leguminous plants 
\Cajanus Lablab, Dolichos, Phaseolus, Soja, ete.).) 

A genus of plants, Cajanus (N.O. Legzmitnosa), 
and esp. the species C. /rdiczs, a shrub native to 
the East Indies, but now naturalized in Africa, 
tropical America, and Polynesia, for the sake of 
the seeds or pulse, an esteemed article of food, 
ealled in India Dhal, Dhol, and Urhur, and in 
Jamaica Pigeon-peas, of which the Wo-eye pea and 
Congo pea are varieties. 

1693 Phit. Trans. XVII. 688 The Thora Pacron or 
Cajan-Tree, an arborescent P/aseolus or Laburnuin, much 
cultivated at the Cape. 1885 YUL //obson- Jobson 109 The 
Cajan was introduced to America by the slave-traders from 
Africa. , ; 

Cajaput, cajeput, variants of Casupur. 

Cajole (kadzwl), v. Also 7 eaiole, cageols, 
eajoul, 7-8 cajol. [a. F. cayoler, in same sense, 
of uncertain origin and history. 

Paré ¢ 1550 has ‘cageoller comme un gay’ to chatter like 
ajay. Littré has r6th c. examples ofcajoler, cayoller, cagcol- 
fer, in the senses ‘to chatter like a jay or magpie’, and ‘to 
sing’, also, in the modern sense ‘to cajole’. Cotgr. 1611 
has cajoler, cageoler ‘to prattle or jangle like a jay (in a 
cage), to bable or prate much to little purpose’. Most 
etymologists taking cagcoler as the original form, have in- 
ferred its derivation from cage cage, through an assumed 
din. “cageole. This is doubtful both in regard to sense and 
form; the early meaning ‘to chatter like a jay’ does 
not very obviously arise from cage, and does not clearly 
give rise to the modern sense. The Fr. dim. of cage is not 
*cageole but gedle * gaol’, whence F. enydler (OF, engatoler, 
engauler, Sp. enjanlar) ‘to put in gaol, imprison’, also 
*to inveigle, entice, allure, enthral! by fair words, cajole’. 
In Namur, cayoler has the sense enjolizver, to make yoli, 
whence Grandgagnage would refer it to the stem yo/- of 
Joti, with ‘ prefix ca- frequent in Walloon with an iterative 
force’, Itis possible that two or even three words are here 
confused; in the modern sense, F. cayoler is synonymous 
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with enjd/er above, and if not cognate with that word, its 
sense has probably at least heen taken over from it by form. 
association of cagcoler or cayoles with enjdler, But the 
working out of the history must be left to French etymo- 
logists. } 

1. /rans, To prevail upon or get one’s way with 
(a person) by delusive flattery, specious promises, or 
any false means of persuasion. (‘ A low word’ J.) 

1645 Adne’s Cabinet Open. Pref. 2 How the Court has 
been Caiolde (thats the new authentick word now amongst 
our Cabalisticall adversaries)! by the Papists. /é/d. 46 He 
..gives avisoes to Caiole the Scots and Independents. 
1649 Mitton “ko. xxi, That the people might no longer 
be abused and cajoled, as they call it, by falsities and 
court-impudence. 1678 Butter //ud. ut. i, 1526 “Tis no 
mean part of civil State-Prudence, to cajoul the Devil. 
1723 Surrrtetp (Dk. Buckhmn.) H74s, (1753) IL. 137 Cajoling 
a proud Nation to change their Master. 1735 Pork Donne 
Sat. iv. go You Courtiers so cajol us. 1823 Lincarn //is¢. 
Eng. VI. 96 They sometimes cajoled, sometimes threatened 
the pontiff. 1863 W. Piucurs Speeches iii. 36 Leading 
statesinen have endeavored to cajole the people. 

b. Const. #0, frome an action or state. 

1663 Pepys Diary 17 Mar., Sir R. Ford. .cajoled him into 
a consent to it. a 1853 Rosertson Lec? ii. 55 Nor to cajole 
or flatter you into the reception of my views. 1862 Trenxcu 
Mirae, xxviii. 310 He could neither be cajoled nor terrified 
from his. .avowal of the truth. 

e. Const. out of: (a.) to do (a person) out of 
(a thing) by flattery, etc. : (4.) to get (a thing out 
of a person by flattery, etc. 

1749 Firvownc Tom Jones xt. ix. (1840) 165/1 Everybody 
would not have cajoled this out of her. 1833 Marryar /’, 
Simple (1863) 33 The stockings which she cajoled him out 
of. 1839 W. Irvine I olfert’s R. (1855) 247 The populace 
. are not to be cajoled out of a ghost story by any ol these 
plausible explanations. 

2. intr. or absol, To use cajolery. + Zo cazole 
wth = sense 1 (cf. persuade with). 

1665 Pervs Diary 12 Oct., He hath cajolled with Sey- 
nour, who will be our friend. age Be.sHam Ess. 1. iii. 40 
(Elizabeth] knew how to cajole, how to coax, and to flatter. 
1870 L’Estrance JViss Mitford 1. vi. 210 The well-fee'd 
lawyers have ceased to browbeat or to cajole. 

+Cajorle, 54. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.) A 
delusive flattery. 

1716 Glossoer. Nova, Blandishment, a Complement, a 
Cajole, a thing pleasantly done or spoken. 

Cajolement (kadzéuImént), [f. CasoLe 2. + 
-MENT.] The action of cajoling. 

1816 Keatince 77av. II. 85 Neither official pomposity, 
threat, or cajolement, could blind him, 1825 CoLeripce in 
Renz, (1836) 11.356. 1852 THackeRray Esmond 1. xii. (1867) 
123 Plied them with tears, kisses, cajolements. 

Cajoler (kidzéula1). [f.as prec.+-ER1.] One 
who cajoles or overcomes by flattery. 

1677 Hosses omer 38 Cajoler, that confidest in thy face. 
1814 Afonthly Rev. UXXIV. 477 Cajolers of the people. 
1841 Catun NV. Ammer, (nd. (1844) II. lviii. 238 The superior 
tact and cunning of their merciless cajolers. 

Cajolery (kadzoulari). Also 7 cajollery, 8 
eajolry. [a. F. cayolerze, 16th c., in same sense, 
f. cafoler to CASOLE.] The action or practice of 
cajoling ; persuasion by false arts. 

1649 Evetyn Liberty § Serv. iv. (R.) Those infamous 
cajolleries. 1698 Sioney Drsc. Gozt. iii. $ 45 (1704) 415 
Others prefer’d the cajolerys of the Court before the honor 
of performing their duty to the Country. 1835 Lytton 
Rienzi u. i. itt Is he familiar with the people?—it is 
cajolery! Is he distant ?—it is pride! 1868 E. Epwarps 
Kalegh |, xxv. 650 He had mingled the usual cajoleries 
with more than the usual slightly-veiled threats. 

Cajoling (kadzéu'lin), vd/. sd. [f. CasoLe 2. 

+-ING1,] The action of the verb CaJsoLe. 

21745 Swiet Wks. (1841) I]. 29 Fawning and cajoling will 
have but little effect. 1864 Burton Scot. Aér, 1. 1ii. 149 He 
tried cajoling, threats, and appeals to chivalrous feeling. 

Cajo‘ling, f/7. a. [f. as prec.+-1nc*.] That 
eajoles; deceitfully persuasive. 

1715 Burnet Own Jiee (1766) 1. 518 The king writ him 
a cajoling letter. ¢1746 Hervey Aledit. § Content pl. (1818) 
214 Vain images, and cajoling temptations. 1820 Foster 
in Life § Corr. (1846) 11.6 To assume a cajoling tone. 

Cajo‘lingly, a/v. [f. prec. + -1¥%] In a 
cajoling manner. 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 672 ‘What man’, asks 
another, cajolingly, ‘can ever doubt the sincerity of our 
protestations ?’ 

| Cajuput (kedzoprt). Also cajeput, caja- 
put. (Ultimately a. Malay Layze-petth i.e. kay 
wood + fue white (whence also the spec. name 
lencodendron). The Eng. spelling, and F. cajeput, 
are due to the Dutch transliteration of the Malay, 
hajocpoetth, and mod.L. cajupud? (with 7 = 3’. 
The Malay name has passcd into the vernaculars 
of Southern Indiaas taya-puleh, kaya-foole, etc.] 

L. Cajupul tree: one or more species of Jelz- 
leuca (N.O. Afyirtacee), esp. A. minor \Cajupul?, 
and AL. lencodendron, natives of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago and New Holland, and introduced in India. 

31876 Harvey Jat. Aled. 610 The Cajuput Tree has been 
distributed over the whole of India. 

2. Cajupul off: the aromatic oil obtaincd from 
these trecs, used in medicine as a stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and sudorific. 

1832 Bassace Econ Manuf. xv. (ed. 3) 145 [In 1831] caje- 
put oil was sold. .at 7. per ounce. a1845 Hoon Jo Alr. 
Malthns vii, Doors all shut, On hinges oil'd with cajeput. 
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CAKE. 


1866 Treas, fot, 728 The leaves. are disti led for the pur- 
pose of yielding the oil Known as Cajuput or Cajeput oil, 
which is green, and has a powerful aromatic ode ur, 

3. Also applied to a Californian tree, Oreodaphue 
californica (N, O. Lauracew), 

llence Cajuputene, Cajputene, C/ien., ‘(,, 1], 
the hydrocarbon of which oil of cajuput is the 
hydrate’ .Syd/. Soc, Le.x.). 

1863 72 Watis Dict. Chem. 1.711 Cajputene is obtained, 
together with two isomeric hydrocarbons, isocajputene and 
paracajputene. 1876 Hanvev Afat. MWe. 611 Oil of Caju- 
put consists chiefly of hydrate of cajuputene. 

Caka‘te, v. humorous nonce-formation, intended 
to mcan ‘To serve with Cake’. 

1622 Mioptrtox & Rowrey Old Laws \.i, Enter Gusthe 
and others, one bearing a bride-cake. Gus. Will it please 
you to taste of the wedlock-courtesy ?. .If your grace plese 
to be cakated, say so. 

Cake (kzik), sb. Also 4 kaak, 4-6 kake, 6.5. 
eaik. [MI%. sake, cake. 13th e., identical with, 
and prob. a. ON. &aka fem. (mod.fecl. and Sw. 
kaka, Da. kage in same sense, pointing to an 
OTeut. *4ahd-. An ablaut-derivative from the sane 
root #ak- is OWIG. chuohho MING. &uoche, Ger. 
kuche), MG. kéke, MDu. cocke Du. kovk , all 


masc., pointing toa WGer. *4ékon-. The ultertor 
history is unknown, but the stem (Aryan type 
*eag-) can inno way be rclated to I. cogzécre to 
cook, as formerly supposed.] 

1. Asname of an object, with plural: A baked 
mass of bread or substance of similar kind, dis- 
tinguished from a loaf or other ordinary bread, 
either by its form or by its composition : 

a. orzg. A comparatively small flattened sort of 
bread, round, oval, or otherwise regularly shaped, 
and usually baked hard on both sides by being 
turned during the process. 

¢1230 //adi Alerd, 37 Wire cake bearned 0 pe stan. ¢ 1325 
E. E, altit. P, B. 635 prwe pryftyly per-on bo bre berue 
kakez, 1382 Wverir 1 Sav, it. 36 That..he offre a silueren 
peny, and a round kaak of breed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. Koxvutxvii. (1495) 643 Some brede is bake and tornyd 
and wende at fyre and is callyd..acake. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 
sr A Cake, torta, tortula. 1530 Pa.sGr, 202/2 Cake of 
fyne floure made in a print of yron, gaz/re. 1542 Boorpr 
Introd, Knowl, xxvii. 194 A peny worth of whyte bread .. 
ix. kakys for a peny; and a kake serued mea daye. 1611 
31pi.e £2, xii. 39 Phey baked vnleaucned cakes. — //osea 
vii. 8 Ephraim isacake not turned. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. 
N. 7. Mark viii. 4 Their Loaves then were but like our 
Cakes, hy the custom of breaking them. 1719 De Fou 
Crusoe (1840) I. v. 97, I... reduced myself to one biscuit- 
cake a day. 1879 FRovor Cesar xxii. 381 They made 
cakes out of roots, ground into paste and mixed with milk. 
Afod, King Alfred and the cakes. 

b. In Scotland parts of Wales. and north of 
England), sfec. a thin hard-baked brittle species 
of oaten-bread. Hence the name Land of Cakes 
(i.e. of oaten bread , applied (originally in banter) 
to Scotland, or the Scottish lowlands. 

a1s7z Knox /fist, Ref. 11732) 42 (Jam.) That winter fol- 
lowing sa nurturit the Frenche men, that they leirnit to eit, 
yea, to beg caikis, quhilk at their entry they scornit. 1620 
Venner Via Recta i. 17 Of Oates in Wales, and some of 
the Northerne shires of England, they make bread, espe- 
cially in manner of Cakes. 1669 Sir R. Moray in Lauder- 
dale Papers (1885) Il. cxiv. 171 If you do not come out of 
the land of cakes before New Year's day. x1915 /'enne- 
cutck’s Tweeddale Note 89 (Jam.) The oat-cake, known hy 
the sole appellative of cake, is the bread of the cottagers. 
1730 Burt Lett, N. Scot/. (1818) 11. 164 The Lowlanders 
call their part of the country the land of cakes. 1789 
Burns Capt. Grose i, Hear, Land o’ Cakes, and brither 
Scots. 1864 A. MeKay //ist. Aidimarnock 113 With abund- 
ance of cakes. AZod. Country children in Scotland still 
‘seek their cakes’ on Hogmanay or ‘Cake-day’. Among 
the rimes used, one hears ‘My feet’s cauld, my shoon’s 
thin, Gie’s my cakes, and let’s rin.’ 

e. In England, cakes (in sensc a) have long keen 
treated as fancy bread, and sweetened or flavoured ; 
hence, the current sense: 

A composition having a basis of bread, but 
containing additional ingredients, as butter, sugar, 
spices, currants, raisins, etc. At first, this was a 
cake also in form, but it is no longer necessarily 
so, being now made of any serviccable, ornamental, 
or fanciful shapc; e.g. a fea-, plume, weddinty- 
cake, etc. 

c1gz0 Liber Cocornm (1862 50 Geder hit (the eggs, tansy 
and butter, for a tansy cake] on a cake. With platere of 
tre, and frye hit browne. 1577 NortuBRooKe Dring 1345) 
roo His mother left bringing of wine and cakes to the 
church. 1683 Trvos ay to //ealth 233 Observe the com- 
position of Cakes, which are frequently caten .. In them 
there are commonly Flour, Butter, Feggs, Milk, Fruit, 
Spice, Sugar, Sack, Rose-Water and Sweet-Meats, as 
Citron, or the like. 1710 Anoisox 7atler No. 220 » 3 Ban- 
bury .. was a Place famous for Cakes and Zeal. 1816 
SouTtHey Poet's Pilger. 44 Assche for water and fer cakes 
renown'’d, 1841 Lane fri’. Vets, 1. 72 Sweet cakes, or Iniy- 
cuits, of an annular form. J/od. At the conctusidn of the 
ceremony each child was regaled with a cake. To buy « 
cake for the christening. 

2. Asa substance, without plural: Fancy brea! 
of the kind mentioned in tc. In Scotland, ) lam 
oatmeal bread of the kind mentioned in 1 b. 

1579 Furke Confut. Sanders sgi Phe last answete i 


CAKE. 


good as cake and pudding. 1633 B. Jonson 7. Tué ui. 1. 
(N.) If he ha’ cake And drink enough, he need not vear 
{fear} his stake. fod. Little boys are fond of cake. To 
buy a pound of cake at the confectioner’s, To send wed- 
ding-cake to friends at a distance. No cards; no cake. 

8. Applied to other preparations of food, not of 
the nature of bread, made in the form of a rounded 
flattened mass; e. g. a _jish-cake, Potato-cake, pan- 
cake. SO 
a. cake in the original sense, except that it Is 
cooked soft, eaten hot, and is reckoned not as bread, 
but as a kind of pudding.) 

4, A mass or concretion of any solidified or com- 
pressed substance in a flattened form, as a cake of 
soap, wax, paint, dry clay, coagulated blood, 
tobacco, etc. See also AGUE-CAKE, ELF-CAKE. 

1528 Test. Edor. \Surtees) V. 267, ij cakes of wax. 1597 
Lancuam Gard. Health 11633) 2 Vse it ..in thy potage 
10 heale the elfe cake. 1587 Fireminc Coatu. Holinshed 
III. 1368/1 Their cakes of waxe which they call Agnus Dei. 
1626 Bacon Sy/va § 552 A Cake that groweth upon the side 
of a dead tree .. large and of a Chesnut colour, and hard 
and pithy. 1665 P/id. Trans. 1. 36 It {earth} soon melted 
and became a Cake in the bottom. 1799G. Smitu Laborut. 
I. 122 Take it [the enamel] off the fire, make it into cakes, 
and preserve it for use. 1833 Marryat P. Simple iv, Four 
cakes of Windsor, and two bars of yellow for washing. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 29 Feb. 5/3 A parcel of cakes of dynamite. 

b. jig. 

1872 Bacrnot Physics & Pol. (1876) 27 To create what 
may be called a cake of custom. 1879 H. Georce Progr. 
& Pou. x. i.\1881) 433 A body or ‘cake’ of laws and customs 
grows up. ; 

5. Heraldry. A bearing resembling the bezant ; 
a roundel. 

1486 Bk. St. Alans, Her. Ciijb, Besantys and lytill cakys 
differ not bot in colore, for besanttis be euer of golden 
coloure. : ; 

6. dial. and slang. A foolish or stupid fellow. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulear Tongue, Cake or Cakey, a foolish 
fellow. 1847-78in Halliwell. 1877 Peacock WV. Linc. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Cake, a silly person. especially one fat and sluggish. 
1881 Evans Leicester. Was., Cate, a noodle. 


7. Cake is often used figuratively in obvious allu- 
sion toits estimation (esp. by children) as a ‘ good 
thing’, the dainty, delicacy, or ‘sweets’ of a re- 
pas:. So cakes and ale, cake and cheese \Scotl.). 
To lake the cake: to carry off the honours, rank 


first. 

1579 [see 2%. 1601 Suaks. Tied. V. 11. ii, 124 Dost thou 
thinke because thou art vertuous, there shall be no more 
Cakes and Ale? 1606 Day /e of Gudés im. i.(1881)68 That’s 
Cake and Cheese tothe Countrie. 1750 Eart Hoiperness 
in Ellis Ovrg. Lett. nu. 466 1V. 390 If I stay in [office], I 
must now have my share of the Cake. 1854 Alackw. Jag. 
LXXVI. 702 Ma'colm is, par excellence, the ‘cake’ of 
the corfs dramatique. 1886 Garden 5 June 519/1 The 
gardener’s life, as a rule, is not all ‘cakes and ale’. 1886 
Pall Mali G. 2 Sept. 5/1 As a purveyor of light literature 
.. Mr. Norris takes the cake. 

8. Proverbs. Vou can’t eat your cake and have tt 
(see quots. : f Ove’s cake ts dough: one’s project 
has failed of success (obs... Every cake has its 
make, male, or fellow (northern dial. and Sc.). 

1562 J. Heywooo Prov. & Epigr. (1867! 79 What man, I 
trow ye raue, Wolde ye bothe eate your cake, and haue 
your cake? 172 SHartess. Charac. (1737) 1. 130 As ridicu- 
lous as the way of children, who eat their cake, and after- 
wards cry for it.. They shou’d be told, as children, that they 
can’t eat their cake, and have it. 1815 Wettincton Let. 
in Gurw. Drsf. X11. 589 Our own government also. .having 
got their cake, want both to eat it and keep it. 

1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 110 Our cake’s dough on 
both sides. Farewell. 1687 Settte Reflect. Dryden 4 She 
is sorry his cake is dough, and that he came not soon 
enough to speed. 1708 Motreux Raéelats wv. vi, You shall 
have rare Sport anon, if my Cake ben’t Dough, and my 
Plot do but take. 

1641 D. Fercuson Scot. Prov. in Ray Prov. (1670) 293 
There was neveracake, butithadamake. 1678 Ray Prov. 
68 Every cake hath its make, but a scrape-cake hath two. 

9. Comb. a. (senses 1, 2), as cake-baskel, -bowl, 
-maker, -making, -man, -ntould, -stall; . (sense 
4), as cake.colour, -copper, -ink, -lac, -soap; @. 
adjs., as cake-bearing, -like; A. + cake-fiddler. 
cake-fumbler, a parasite; cake-meal, ‘linseed 
meal obtained by grinding the cake after the ex- 
pression ofthe oil’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); cake-urchin, 
a popular name for léchinoderms of a discoid 
shape. Sce also CAKE-BREAD, -HOUSE. 

1667 PAil. Trans. 11.510 As inall "Cake-bearing (called.. 
Placentifera\, and in all Kernel-bearing (called Glandu- 
lifera’ or Ruminating Animals. 1874 Mrs. Wuitney We 
Girls ii. 43 A *cake-bowl in one hand, and an egg- beater in 
the other. 1806 7 J. Berrsrorp Misertes Hum. Life (1826) 
mi. xxxvi, Rubbing..*cake colours in a very smooth saucer. 
1859 Gutiick & Times Padut. 294 The pigments are pre- 
pared. .as dry cake colours, as moist colours in earthenware 
pans .. and in metal collapsible tubes. 1803 Hatcuetr 
Phit. Trans. XCM. go note, The fine granulated copper is 
made in this country froin the Swedish *cake-copper. 1881 
Ravsiosxp Wining Gloss., Cake-copper, Tough cake, refined 
or coinmercial copper. 1513 Doucias duets, Transl. to 
Rar. 75, 1am na *cayk fydlar [1553 *caik furnler), full weil 
ye knawe. 1704 Loud. Gas. No. 4022/4 The Universal 
*Cake-Ink. 1883 Cassedl’s Fam, Mag. Oct. 686/1 The 
sediment ..is formed into small, square cakes .. known as 
lac-dye, or *cake-lac. 1835 Top Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1. 
764/2 The *cake-like organ .. which covers the ear. 1591 
Percivaty Sp. Dict., Turronvro, a *cakemaker, pistor 


(The last named has the characteristics of | 


22 


placentarius. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 221 
The preservings, the picklings, the *cake-makings. 1832 
Tbid. Ser. vy. (1863) 410 We turned off our old stupid deaf 
*cakeman. ¢ 1865 Circ. Sc. I. 343/1r Inspissated juice .. 
poured into..*cake-moulds. 1607 TorsetL Four-f Beasts 
305 Dissolve therein one ounce of *Cake-sope. 1877 A. B. 
Epwaros lp Nile i. 5 The old Turk who sets up his *cake- 
stall in the sculptured recess of a Moorish doorway. 

Cake (k2ik), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans, To form or harden into a cake or flattish 


compact mass: also fg. (Chiefly passzve.) 

1607 SHAKS. 7rut0 1. ii, 225 Their blood is cak’d: ’tis 
cold, it sildome flowes. 1708 J. C. Comp. Collier (1845) 17 
Turn it over after it is Caked, it will again burn brisk. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1. (1840) 98 It [a Barrel of Gun-powder] had 
taken Water, and the Powder was cak‘d as hard as a Stone. 
1848 77 M. AxNoLo Svhrab & R. Poems (1877) 1. 115 The 
big warm tears roll’d down, and caked the sand. 


2. intr. (for reff.) To form (itself) into a cake 
or flattened mass. Const. /ogecher. 


1615 H. Crooxe Body of Man 88 Lead as soone as it is 


taken off the fire..caketh together. 1622 MatyNnes Axc. 
Law-Merch. 49 Coale..such as will not cake or knit in the 
burning. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840 I. xii. 212 The powder 
-.caking and growing hard. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. 183 The stiff clays..in dry weather.. cake, and 
present only a small surface to the air. 

Cake-bread. [f. Cake sé.+ Breap.} Bread 
made in flattened cakes ; or of the finer and more 
dainty quality of cake. 

1377 Lanai. ?. Pl. B. xvi. 229 Pei eten Calues flesshe and 
cakebrede. 1479 Office Mayor Bristol in E. E. Gilds 418 
To take cakebrede & wyne. 1544 in Latimer’s Wks. (1844) 
II. 484 Then cake-bread and loaf-bread are all one with 
you. 1547 Boorore Brev. Health ccvii. I refuse Cake 
bread, Saffron bread .. Cracknelles, Symnelles, and all 
maner of crustes, 1862 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
166 Beyng shod with cakebred that spurner marth all. 
21613 Oversury 4 IWrfe (1638) 204 In friendly breaking 
Cake-bread with the Fish-wives at funerals. 1882 O’Don. 
ovan .Werv. Il. xlv. 262 Some brown cake-bread of the 
coarsest description had been broken. 

b. adirib. Like cake, brittle. 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf Evij, The Spanish genet 
wil soone champ thys cakebread snaffle a sunder. 

Caked (kelkt, pp/. a. [f. Cake v. + -ED}.] 
Formed into a cake, concreted ; cake-shaped. 

@1691 Boyte IWks. V. 72(R.) A very shallow and wide- 
mouthed vessel, called in the shops a clear caked glass. 
« 1821 Keats Fancy 246 Vhe caked snow. . From the plough- 
boy’s heavy shoon. 1866 Livincstone ¥rvd. xii. (1873) I. 
325 When we had dug down to the caked sand. 

Ca‘ke-house. [f. Cake sd. + House s6.] 

+ 1. A house where cakes are sold. Ods. or dial, 

1666 Perys Diary (1879) II1. 421 Thence took them to 
the cakehouse, and there called in the coach for cakes and 
drank, 1782 V. Knox £ss. (1819) II]. clxx. 243 The cake- 
house at Hoxton. 1815 Scott Guy ./. xvi, On the other 
side of the lake. .is a..cake-house. 

2. A building where cakes of anything, e.g. indigo, 
are stored. 

1878 J. InGuis Sport & IW. Nepaul iv. 34 The cake-house 
boys run to and fro between the cutting-table and the 
cake-house with batches of cakes [of indigo]. 

Caking kéikin), v6/. sd. [f. CAKEv. + -ING1.] 
The forming of a cake; chiefly gerundial. 

1816 CLEVELAND Win. 403 It burns without caking. 

Ca‘king, ///. a. That cakes. 

1810 Henry Elem. Chem. (1840) Il. 319 Caking coal.. 
because its fragments melt at a certain temperature, and 
unite into one mass, ¢ 1865 Letuesy in Circ. Sc. I. 117/1. 

Caky (kéiki), a. [t. Cake sé.+-¥1.] 

1. In the form, or of the nature, of a cake. 

@1556 CrANMER IVs. (1846) I]. 66 An horse, refusing to 
eat wafers so long as their caky god was among them. 
1604 Hieron H!/&s. I. 568 A priest .. ore his head the wafer 
shakes .. Meane while the vulgar in a maze Vpon the caky 
idoll gaze. 1813 J. THomson Lect. Inflam. 483 Hard 
caky substances. 1860 O. W. Houtmes Edste Venner (1887) 
go Charloties, caky externally, pulpy within. 1869 London 
Soc. Christm. No. 49/1 Warm smells of a cakey description. 

2. dial. Weak of intellect, silly. 

1879 Shiropsh. Word-bk. 

Cal (kz1l). Alsocalien, kal,(?. gal. The name 
given by Cornish miners to the native tungstate 
of iron and manganese. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111.1039 The most common ore of 
this metal [Tungsten] is zvedfram, known also to the Cornish 
miner as ‘cal’ or ‘callen’. /éé¢. There remains a quan- 
tity of this mineral substance (gal’. 1880 Miss Courtney 
W. Cornwall Gloss., Cal. 

Cal, obs. form of Catt and Cau. 

| Calaba (keelaba’. [A South American name.] 
A tropical evergreen tree (Calophyllum Calaba) 
growing in Brazil and the West Indies, from the 


seeds of which a lamp-oil is obtained; it also | 


yields Calaba-balsam, or -resin. 

1753 in Cuamners Cycé, Supp.s.v. 1866 Treas. Bot. 201/1 
This tree is called Calaba in the West Indies. 

Calabar, var. of CaALABEK; obs. f. CALIBRE. 

Calabar-bean (kxlaba1 bin). [From Caéa- 
bar, on the Gulf of Guinea, in Africa.] The seed 
of Physostigma venenosum.a climbing leguminous 
plant. called also the Ordeal-bean, administered 
by the natives to persons suspected of witchcraft. 

1876 Harvey Wat, Ved. 654. 

Hence Calabarine, ‘an alkaloid found in the 
Calabar bean’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 310. 


CALABER. 


Calabash (ka labef). Forms: 6 calabaza, 
7 callebass, 7-8 calabass(e, cali-, callabash, 
(?) 7-9 calabosh, 8 calobash, callebasse, 8— ca- 
labash. fa. F. calebasse, calabace, Cotgr.) ad. 
Sp. calabaca, calabaza gourd, pumpkin = Cat. cara- 
éassa, mod.Pr. carabasso, calebasso, carbasso. Sicil. 
caravazza. The ultimate source was perh. the Per- 
sian (8) 2) > kharbus, or kharbuza, also khar- 


puza, and kharbiza, ‘melon’, generally ‘ marsh- 
melon’, occasionally ‘water-melon’, whence 

J a Bites : . opie 
Arabic I ae melon |, and i kirbiz 
‘pumpkin, gourd’; also Turk. g@rpiiz, Albanian 
and mod. Gr. saprou(:, xarBou:; also through 
Tartar kharpuz, karpus, in Slavonic langs., Serb. 
karpusa, Pol. +harbuz, + garbuz, +harbuz, arbuz, 
Little Russ. Aaréuz, Russ. aréuz (Miklosich). 
Vhe Pers. word is explained as f. kar large, 
coarse, and dzza, fusa, odoriferous fruit. The 
Sicilian form may be from Arabic; but actual 
evidence is wanting.] 

1. A name given to various gourds or pumpkins, 
the shell of which is used for holding liquids, etc. 

{1596 Raleigh Disc. Guiana (1887) 32 He also called for 
his calabaza or gourds of the gold beads. (Though ex- 
plained as a ‘gourd’, this was probably the tree calabash, 
sense 2.)] 1658 Eveiyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 44 Their fruit re- 
sembling a gourd orcallebass. a1813 A. Witson Foresters, 
Clustering grapes were seen, With ponderous calabashes 
hung between. 1866 Livincstone $rv/, vii. (1873) I. 181 


The manured space is planted with pumpkins and cala- 
bashes. 


2. The fruit of the Calabash Tree (see 7) of 
America, the shell of which is used for household 
utensils, water-bottles, kettles, musical instruments, 
ete. ; it is round or oval, and so hard externally as 
even to be used in boiling liquids overa fire. Also 
short for Calabash-tree. 

1596 [see 1}. 1657 R. Licon Barébadoes14 High and loftie 
trees, as the .. Fistula, Calibash, Cherry. 1699 L. Warer 
Voy. (1729) 321 The Calabash grows up and down among 
the boughs, as our apples do. 1750 G. Hucues Barbados 
116 The fruit called calabashes are of two sorts. 1828 W. 
Irvine Columbus I. 159 The calabashes of the Indians.. 
were produced on stately trees of the size of elms. 

3. The hollow shell of either of the preceding, 
used as a vessel. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 15 With either of them a 
naturall Pitcher, a Calibash upon their arme, 1681 R. 
Knox Hist. Ceylon 162 Two Calabasses to fetch Water. 
1699 Dampier Voy. I]... 115 Their Furniture is but mean, 
viz. Earthen Pots to boil their Maiz in, and abundance of 
Callabashes. 1746 Lond. Mag. 323 Water presented .. in 
a copious Calabash. 1836 MacaitLiyray //uméboldt’s Trav. 
vi. 84 Baling out the water with a calabash. 1866 ENcec 
aVat. Afus. viii. 285 A stringed instrument of the guitar 
kind, the body of which was a calabash. 

b. This vessel full of anything. 

1679 A Paradox (Harl. Misc. 1753) I. 258 They will not 
give you a Calabash of Milk for it. 1843 Cartyte Past & 
Pr. (1858) 234 One small calabash of rice. 1875 LusBock 
Orig. Civiliz, vi. 280 Calabashes of wine. / 

4. A similar vessel or utensil of other material. 

1972-84 Cook Voy. (1790) IV. 1377 Calibashes made of 
reeds, so closely wrought as to be water-tight. 1851 H. 
MEtvitte Whale xix. 104 Nothing about the silver cala- 
bash he spat into. 

5. Sweet Calabash, the edible fruit of ass?- 

flora maltformis. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 304/1 P. maliformis bears what is 
called the sweet calabash. 1866 7reas. Bot. 851. 

6. ‘A humorous name for the head’ Bartlett 
Dict. Amer. [Cf. Pg. cabaca = calabaca with ca- 
beca head.] 

7. attrib, and Comb., as calabashful; calabash 
fruit = sense 2; calabash gourd, the bottle-gourd 

Lagenaria vulgaris: = sense 1; calabash-nut- 
meg, VVonodora Alyristica; calabash-tree, a 
tree (Crescentia Cujele) native to tropical America 
and the West Indies, bearing the large oval or 
globular fruit called Calabash (sense 2); also a 
name of the Baobab tree. 

1707 SLoaNE Famaica 1. p. xvi, Horses feed on *Calabash 
fruit in dry times. 1824 Burcuert. Trav. II. 587 The 
*calabash gourd is much cultivated for the sake of its shell. 
1866 Treas. Bot. II. 752/1 Called .. *Calabash Nutmegs 
from the entire fruit resembling a small calabash. 1737 
Miter Gard. Dict. ied. 3’ The *Calabash-Tree. .grows toa 
considerable Height in the warmer Parts of America, where 
it produces a very large Fruit. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam 
II. xx. 115 The gourd or callebasse tree procures them cups. 
1816 Keitn Phys. Bot. 1. 50. 

+ Calabass. Vss. A small kind of gun. 

1578 Bourne /xvent. 87 Certaine smal Ordinance .. as 
Markets. .and some Calabasses that doo shoote small stones. 

Calaber, calabar (kz‘liba1. Forms: 4-6 
calabre, 5calabere,6 calubur, calober, callabre, 
calabrye, calliber, calloper, 6-7 callaber, 7 
caliber, g calabar, 6- calaber. [app. a. F. 
Calabre, Calabria, a province of Italy; but why 
so called is unknown.] 

1. A kind of fur, apparently obtained from some 
foreign species of the squirrel; now, commer- 


CALABOOSE. 


cially, applicd cspecially to the fur of the grey or 
Siberian Squirrel: also a/trib. Calaber pencil: an 
artist’s colour-brush made of the hairs of this fur. 

1362 Lane. 2. Pl. A. vit. 257 His cloke of Calabre with 
knoppes of Gold. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour ij, Gownes 
of moche fyn cloth and furred of calabre, letuce, and 
ermyn. 1532-3 dct 24 Jen, VI//, xiii, Any maner of 
furres, other then black cony, budge, grey cony, shankes, 
calaber, gray, fiche. 1556 Chron. Gr. friars (1852) 59 Vhe 
ij. day of Fisne [1549]. .alle the gray aimmesse with the 
calober in Powlles ware put downe. 1§5§ Even Decades 
IV, Ind. (Arb.) 291 he people of Moscouia .. haue ryche 
furres as Sabels, Marteines, Foynes, Calaher. 1583 Piat 
Dinerse Exper. (1594) 14 With a fine calaber pensill first 
dipped in yt coppres water. 1588 Gi/ts to Queen in Nichols 
Vrogr. QO. Kliz., Furred thorough with mynnyover and 
calloper. 1603 Freerwoov ‘did, 1. 355 We sitting in 
all our calabrye clokes of murrey, did geve the newe 
sherefis .. theire othes. 1720 Sfow's Surv. (ed. Strype 
1754) I]. v vill. 255/1 Mhose Aldermen that have not been 
Mayors are to have their Cloaks furred with Calabre. 
1832-52 M' Cuttocn Dict. Comm., Calabar Skin, the Sibe- 
rian squi rel skin. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 516 Murs, 
Skins, and Pelts imported. .1870..Squirrel or Calabar 150, 


668. 

+ 2. The animal itself. Ods. 

1607 CoweLt /nterpr.s.v. urre, Calaber is a little beast, 
in bigness about the quantitie of a squirell, of colour gray. 
a1626 Mipp.eton Love §& Axntig. Wks. V. 289 Beasts 
bearing fur.. Lamh..wolverin, caliber. 1721 in Baitey. 

Calaber, obs, f. CALIBRE. 

Calaboose (kwlabi-z). U.S. [Negro French 
(of Louisiana) calabouse, ad. Sp. cafabozo dungeon. ] 
The namie, in New Orleans and adjacent parts of 
U.S., for a common prison. 

1837-40 Hatiuurton S. Slick, /Ium. Nature (Bartlett) A 
large calaboose chock full of prisoners. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Unele Tom's C. xv. 148 Send thei to the calaboose, or some 
of the other places, to be flogged. 1883 Century Aug. Mar. 
649/2 The terrors of the calaboza, with its chains and whips 
and branding irons, were condensed into the French tri- 
syllabic Calaboose. ; , . 

|| Ca‘labur tree. Name given in the West 
Indies to A/untingia Calabura (N. O. Tiliacex), 
the Silk-wood tree. 

Calaburneg, variant of CaALIBURN. 

|| Calade (kala-d, kaled).  [a. F. ca/ade in same 
sense, ad. It. ca/aéa des:ent, f. calarve :—L. chalire, 
ad. Gr. xaAa-v to let down, let fall.] | The slope 
of a manége ground, down whicli a horse is md- 
den at speed, to teach him to ply his haunches. 

1731 in Baitey vol. I]. 1792 Ospacpistone Brit, Sportsm. 
oe {In mod. Dicts.] ne 

| Caladium (kalé-diim). Bot. Also 9 calla- 
dium. [mod.L. adaptation, by Rumph, 1750, in 
Herb, Amboinense V. 318, of the Malay namc 
kilady (Forbes Watson) of Caladéum (now Coloca- 
sia) esculentum, Vhe genus in its present botanical 
acceptation was established by Ventenat in 1800, 
when, by a carelessness too frequent in botanical 
nomenclature, the actual species to which the 
name &clidy belonged, was cxcluded from the 
Caladiums and made a Colocasza.] 

A genus of plants belonging to the Arum family, 
grown in this country as hot-house plants, but 
cultivated in their native regions for their under- 
ground corms, which contain much starch. 

1845 Penny Cycl, Supp. \. 264/1 Caladium arborescens ,. 
yields a great quantity of starch. 1858 Hocae Veg. Aingd. 
797, 1881 Mrs. Praep Policy & Passion |. 270 The ve- 
randah was adorned with stands of choice ferns and calla- 
diums. 1882 Garidex 4 Mar. 145/3 Caladiums..will now be 
starting rapidly intogrowth. 1885 Lapy Brassey in Trades 
70 Caladiums and ferns growing in the wildest profusion. 

+ Caladrie. Oés. rare. Wyclif's adaptation of 
the Charadrius of the Vulgate, Xapadpics of the 
Septuagint. ‘The latter was, ‘ according to Sunde- 
vall, the stone-curlcw or thick-kneed bustard, 
Charadrius CGsdicnemus’ (Liddell and Scott). 
Caladrius occurs also in later writers (quoting 
from Aristotle) as some reputed white bird. 

1388 Wycur Dent, xiv. 18 Ete 3e not vncleene briddis 
..a cormeraunt, and a caladrie [1382 jay; 1611 the Storke 
and the Heron]. 1567 Mavtet Gr. Forest 76 Vhe Cala- 
drius, sayth Aristotle, is of milkie colour, without any 
black spot. 1601 Cuester Love's Mart. clviii. (1878) 117 
‘The snow-like colour’d bird, Caladrius. 

| Galalu:. Also calaloo, -loe, caleloe. <A 
West Indian name for various plants cultivated as 
culinary vegetables. 

1756 P. Beowxe Jamaica 174 The branched Caleloe 
[Solannm nodiflorum) .. The negroes make use of it every 
day almost in the year. /ééc/. 232 Spanish Calaloe [PAy'fe- 
lacca octandra), [bid. 340 Vhe prickly Calaloo [A marax- 
tus spinosns]..used as a green, when the more valuable 
sorts are scarce. 1884 Micter /’/ant-n., Calalu, 

Calamanco (kelameyko’. Forms: 6 cala- 
mance, 6-9 cali- 7 calla-, 7-9 callimanco, (9 
calamanea), 7~ calamanco. [Found also in Du. 
kalamink, kalmink, Ger. kalmank, kalmang, ¥ 
calmande, Genev. calamandre : of unknown origin. 

‘The form has naturally suggested connexion with med. L. 
camelaucus, a kind of cap, and a cloth of camel's hair; but 
evidence of connexion is wanting. See Du Cange.] 

1. A woollen stuff of Flanders, glossy on thie 


surface, and woven with a satin twill and chequered | 
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in the warp, so that the checks are secn on onc 
side only ; much used in the 18th c. 

asgz Lyiy JWéidas [see 2]. 1598 Fiorio, Jesserino a 
kinde of fine stuffe like. .calimanco. 1693 Lond. Ga.. No. 
2832/3 Ilis Wastcoat of a Striped Calamanco. 1760 STERN 
Tr. Shandy (1802) V\1. xvn. 32 A tawny yellow jerkin, 
turned up with red calamanco! 1848 ‘VHackEeRay 44. 
Snobs iv, Vhe body..trimmed with calimanco, 

b. altrib, 

1605 Lond. Prodigal i, i, 223 What breeches wore | 0’ 
Saturday? Let ine see: o' Tuesday my calamanco.. o’ 
Vhursday, my velure; 0’ Friday my calamancoagain. 1639 
Forp Lady's Yr. 1.1, Diamond-button’d callamanco hose. 
1710 STERLE Jatler No. 96 25 \ Red Coat, flung open to 
show a gay Calamanco Wastcoat. 1812 11. & J. Ssntu Rey. 
Addr. (1852) 41 A pair of black calamanco breeches, 1840 
Wuek.er Westmoreland Dial. Gloss, A calliminky petti- 
coat. 

e. edltpt. Garments of this niaterial. 

1859 TnackerAy }7rrgin, xxxii, Vhe girls went off straight- 
way to get their best calamancoes, paduasoys. .capes, ete. 
U.S. Newspr. The seat of his striped calimancoes. 

2. fg. Applied to: a. language ; b. a person, 

1§92 |.yry wJadas iw. iii, Doest thou not understand their 
[huntsmen’s] language? JW/?, Not 1! Pet. ‘Tis the best 
calamance in the world, as easily deciphered as the charac- 
tersinanutmeg. 1607 Duexker & Wenstre Sir 7. Wyat 
45 A Spaniard 1s a Camocho, a Calimanco. 

3. Applicd to wood and plaster buildings. 

1792 Wise. Hiss, in Ann, Reg. 150/2 The mansion. .was of 
plaister striped with timher, not unaptly called callimanco 
work. 18zz W. Irving Braceb. [all (1855) 267 Caliimanco 
houses as they are called by antiquaries. 

Calamander (kalame‘ndai), Also cala- 
minder, (?calaminda). [Of uncertain origin: 
see quot. 1859. Clongh Srrghalese Dict. gives kulu- 
madiriya as the Singhalese name; which Forbes 
Watson cites also as calumidiriya, kalumedertye, 
etc., but these may be adaptations of the Dutch.] 

A beautiful and extremely hard cabinet wood of 
Ceylon and India, the product of Diospyros gue- 
sita (N.O. Ebenacew), specifically akin to cbony. 

1804 R. Percivar Ceylon in dun. Rev. VN. 47/2 The banyan, 
the cotton-tree, the tickwood, and the beautiful calamander 
-.are indigenous here. 1828 Heuer Journ. Upper India 
(1844) II, 161 (Y.) The Calamander tree .. is become scarce 
from the improvident use formerly made of it. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Cinnamon § P. v.79 Vhe finely-veined cala- 
minda. 1859 Tennent Ceyfon J. 1. ili, 118, 1 apprehend 
that the name Calamander, which was used by the Dutch, 
is but _a corruption of Coromandel, 

Calamary (ke'limiri’. Also 6-7 calamarie, 
g calamer, calamury. [f. L. ca/amdri-us per- 
taining to a calamus or pen; in Sp. calamar, F. 
calmar. From the pen-like internal shell (and 
perhaps also having reference to the ‘ink’ or 
black fluid, which these animals squirt out>.] 

The general name for Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish 
of the family 7vuthide, more especially of the 
genus Lo/igo, cuttle-fishes having a long narrow 
body flanked by two triangular fins, and with the 
internal shcll ‘a horny flexible pen’: e.g. the 
Common Calamary, Squid, or Pen-fish. 

1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 75 Calamarie..is like the Cuttle, 
but that she is a little longer. 1635 Swan Sfec. .VW. (1670) 
342 The Calamary is sometimes called the Sea-clerke, hav- 
ing as it were a knife anda pen. Some call him the Ink- 
horn-fish. 1758 Pit. Trans. L. 778 The body of the .. 
Calamary is a sort of cartilaginous case..of a roundish ob- 
long shape, 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 101 The body 
.. furnished with a fin-like expansion behind, as in the 
calamary. 1854 Woopwarp iVo//usca iii. 11 The calamary 
can even strike the surface of the sea with its tail. 

|| Calambac (ke‘limbexk}. Also 7 callam- 
back, calembuc, 7-8 calamba, 8 -bo, 8-9 -beg, 
9 -bao. [Aalambak is given by Crawfurd and 
Forbes-Watson as Malay and Javanese: Col. Yule 
thinks ‘it perh. came with the article from Champa’ 
in Anam. ‘The other forms are corruptions or 
adaptations in Portnguese and other Europcan 
langs.: French has calambac, -bart, -bouc, -bott, 
bour.) 

An eastern name of Aloes-wood or Eagle-wood, 
produced by -fgeilarta Agallocha, Roxb. Sce 
AAG ALLOCH. ) 

(So all recent authorities on Indian Botany. .4/e¢.13 (ean, 
regarded as the source by earlier authors, is now given up.) 

[1s52z Barros’ Decades dU’ Asta \. ix. 1(transl. Yule Campa, 
in the mountains of which grows the genuine aloes-wood, 
which the Moors of those parts call Calambuc.] 1594 
Merry Knack in Hazl, Dodsl-y V1. 571 Then will I have 
..Calambac and Cassia. 1667 H. Otpensurc in Phil. 
Trans, 11. 417 Where the best Calamba-wood, or Palo 
d’Aquila, grows. 1690 Songs Costume (1849) 189 Calembuc 
combs in pulvil case. 1751 Cutamners Cyrc/. s.v. A loes, Vhe 
calambo. .is brought in small bits of a very fragrant scent. 
1871 Ii. Batrour Cycl. India, Calambac, Calambao, Ca- 
lambeg, also called Aloes wood is the Agallochum of the 
ancients and the Agilla or Eaglewood of the moderns. It 
is produced in Siam and Silhet by dguslaria Agallocha. 
1885 G. Wait Dict. Econ. Prod. India s.¥., In the in- 
terior of old trees we found irregular masses of harder and 
darker coloured wood, which constitutes the famous Eagle. 
wood. .called. .also Calambac, \gallochum, Aloe or Alves 
Wood. 

|| Calambour. In 7 callembour. One ofthe 
Fr. forms of prec. [Sec Littre.] 

Said in modern English Dictionaries to be ‘A species cf 


CALAMINT. 


Vgallochnm or aloes-wood, less fragrant than c#lamba 
used by cahinet-makers’; but this appears to Le merely an 
errcr copied from dictionary to dictionary. 

1685 /ond. Gas. No. 2011 8 N little Callembour Vex 1647 
Crata, Calambac, Aloes wood, Calamnbonr, the name pce 
toa . of alues-wood. [In Wensine, Ocitvia, © 49 

Calamel, obs. form of Carostnn. 

Calament, obs. form of CvLamint. 

Calamer, variaut of CaLaMatty, 

Calamiferous hexlamiferss, a hw. [1 
CALAM-US + -FEROVS.] ta. Producing culin 
cnlmifcrous |os.). b. Bearing reeds, recdy 

1783 Cuamuers Cyl. Supp., Calamiferons, a denon a- 
tion given by some to those otherwise called culnr fry 
plants. 1847 in Craig; and later Dicts, 

Calamiform, @z. [f.as prec. +-ronm; ef. | 
calamiforme.| Of the shape of a calamas, reed, 
or feather. 1881 in Sy. Sar. Ler, 


| Calamina‘ris, ¢. and sé. [1..; in full /apes 
calaminaris ‘calaminc stone’, f. med 1. cadamina 
sce CALAMINE.] — Earlicr name of Catamis.. 

1577 Harrison Anyland in, xii, (1878) 79 Thove other 
which we call calaminares and speculares. 1585 I.twyp 
Treas. Health Svij, Vake .. of the stones called Laynlus ane 
Calaminaris. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 93 Calam: 
naris, 15a Stone, yellow, tender, not lucid, nor Iransparent. 
1750 Brawrs Lex. WMercat. 1752) 582 Somersetshire Pro 
duce... Copper, Lapis Calaminanis, Crystal. 

+ Cala‘minary, -ar, ¢. Ols. Adapted forms 
of preceding. 

1662 Fuisrr WVorthres 1.17 Vhe Calaminary-stone being 
of it self not worth above six pence in the pound. 1799 G. 
Ssatu Ladborat, 11. 446 Prepare and calcine . some small 
bits of calaminary stone. 1860 Mayne /.0/. Lew, Calamte- 
naris..of or belonging to calamine. .calaminar. 

Calaminary, mistaken form of CaLsMary. 

16z0 VENNER Mia Recta iv. 76 The Calamisary, the 
Cuttle-fish. .are euen of one and the same nature. 

Calaminda, -der, obs. ff. CALAMANNER. 

Calamine ‘ka"lamain). [a. F. calamine, ad. 
med.L. calamina, app. (like the Ger. valmet, for- 
merly 4almet :—calmia) corrupted by the alchemists 
from L.. cadmia, Gr. nadpeia, xadpia, ‘calamine -. 

Agricola supposed the name to be from ca/amxs reed, in 
allusion to the slender stalactitic forms common in the 
cadmia fornactam (oxide of zinc from furnace chimneys}.} 

An ore of zinc: originally applied, like med.L. 
lapis calaminaris, and the cadmia of Pliny, to 
both the carbonate ZnCO, and the hydrous silicate 
Zn, 5i0,, H.O but chiefly, in France and England, 
to the former, which is an abundant and important 
Knglish ore of zinc. The silicate, found in Carin. 
thia, Hungary, Pclgium, New Jersey, ¢te., is dis- 
tinguished as Svdrccous or /lectric Calamine. 

The chemical difference between the two ores was esta- 
blished by Smithson in 1802; in 1807 Brongniart unfortu- 
nately chose ca/amine as the mineralogical name of the 
silicate, leaving the other ore as sévc carbonatée, which 
Beudant in 1832 named Smitusonite. This nomenclature 
is followed by Dana, But common English and French 
use (see Littré) continued to apply the name calamrine to 
the carbonate; and in conformity with this Brooke and 
Miller in 1852 reversed Beudant’s use of cefamine and 
smithsonite. With British mineralogists, chemists, miners, 
and manufacturers, ca/amine therefore means the carbonate. 

1601 Hottanp //iny 11. 520 Some thinke it better to wipe 
. the dust from the Calamine with wings. 1683 Pettus 
Fleta Min, n.18 Having here [in Peel both the best 
Copper and Calamine of any part of Europe. 1794 Sut- 
Livan View Vat, 1. 470 Zinc in the state of calamine, 
1799 G. Situ Ladera?. |, 243 Calamine is dug in mines 
abont Mendip, etc. in the West of England. 1802 SMitn- 
son in Phil, Trans. XCII1.16 This calamine hence con- 
sists of—Carbonic acid, 0.352; Calx of zinc, 0.648 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 373 Calamine, which 1s a com- 
bination of zinc with oe and carbonic acid. 1839 
Ure Dict. Artss.v.Zinc, The principal ores of zine are the 
sulphuret called blende, the silicate called calamine, and 
the sparry calamine, or the carbonate, 1869 Roscor 
Elem. Chem. 231 Zinc Carbonate, an insoluble substance, 
occurring native as calamine. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 
1187 Calamine is a mineral occurring usually in concretion- 
ary forms and compact masses, yellowish-white when pure 
.. it is a normal carbonate of zinc.. Calamine is worked 
in a rich mine of galena at Holywell.. The second locality 
of calamine is in the magnesian limestone formation. 1877 
Warts Dict. Chem. V. 1067 Zine occurs as carbonate, form. 
ing the ore called calamine; as silicate or siliceous cala- 
mune ; as sulphide or blende. 

b. a/fr/b., as in calamine stone 
minarts sce CALAMINAKIS . 

1601 Hotiann Pliny Il. 486 Brasse Made of the 
Chalamine stone, named otherwise Cadmia. 1761 Iles. 
Mist, Eng. VW. alive sox Oil, calaminestone, glasses 
had been appropnated to monopolists, 1802 Ss1iTHson 
in Phat, Trans. XCM. 17 The smallness of these calanine 
crystals, 

Calamint (ke lAmint. Forns: 4-7 cala- 
ment.5-6calamynt e. 6-menthe, 7 calaminth, 
Scalemint, 6- calamint. (MI. cadens, a. F. 
calament 14th c. in Littre), med... calamenlurs, 
ad. L. calaminthe, a. Gr. x1AapivOn, Kara ures, Ay - 
plied to the same orsome similar plant. The Gr. 
is explained from «adds beantiftl + porOn, padcs 
mint: but this is perh. only popular etymology. 
The Eng. wo:d was subsequently assimilated to the 
1.. form, and to #2777.) 

A genus ol aromatic herbs, Calaminila X 9 


’ 


lapis citet- 


CALAMIST. 


Labiaix), including the Common Calamint (C. 
officinalis, formerly in repute for its medicinal 
virtues, Lesser Calamint .C. Avfeta2), Wood Cala- 
mint (C. sy/va?ica), and several other species. 

[ce xr265 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Calamentum, (Anglo- 
Fr.) calemente.] 1322 Wardrobe Acc. 16 Edw. 1, 23 Cala- 
ment 4d per Ib. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Re xvi. XxxIv. 
(1495!623 Calament is an herbe like Mynte. ¢1440 Prom/. 
Parv. 58 Calamynt, herbe, calamenta, balsamita. 1551 
Turner Heréal 1. (1568) 81 Calamynt..is good for them that 
ar-byten of serpentes. 1579 Lancnam Garl. Health (1633) 
rt2 Calament drunke three dayes, helpeth the Jaundies. 
1595 SPENSER F’, Q. 1. ii. 49 But th’ aged nourse .. Had 
gathered rew .. and calamint. 1623 B. Jonson Pan's An- 
niv. 25 Blue hare-bells, pagles, pansies, calaminth. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury u. 108/1 Calamint is purplish, and of a 
blush colour. 1835 Hooker Sit. Flora 248. 

+Calamist. Oss.—° [f. L.calam-us reed+-Ist.] 

1. ‘One who plays upon a reed, a piper.’ 

1656 in Blount Glossogr.; 1678 in Puituirs. 


2. ‘One hauing his haire turning vpwards.’  .Cf. 
next.) 1623 in CocKERAM. 
+ Calami‘strate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. ca/a- 


mistrat-us crisped, curled, f. calamitstrum curling- 
iron; ef. F. calamistrer.) trans. To curl, crisp, 
frizzle .the hair). Hence Ca:lamistra‘tion. 

1621 Burton Anat, Ae. 1. ii. un. ii. 469 Which belike 
makes..great women to calamistrate and curl it up. /d¢c. 
i. ii. 1. 111, When those .. calamistrations, ointments, etc. 
shall be added, they will make the veriest dowdy other- 
wise, a goddess. : 

Calamite (ke lamoit). fad. mod.L. generic 
name calamiites, f. .. calamus reed ; see -ITE.] 

1. Palwon?. A fossil plant, of a genus or order 
abundant in the Coal Measures, of which the stems 
are found in jointed fragments, ribbed and furrowed. 
They are generally considered to have been allied 
to the existing Aguise¢acew or Mare’s-tails, but their 
stem was furnished with wood and bark. 

1837 Penny Cycl. V11. 293/2 Calamites have been found 
with a diameter of fourteen inches. 1842 H. Miter O. #. 
Sandst. vii. (ed. 2)175 Some plant resembling a calamite of 
the Coal Measures. 1873 Dawson Earth § Man v. 104 
Calamites, gigantic and overgrown mares’-tails. — 

2. Jin, A variety of tremolite (white horn- 
blende) occurring in crystals sometimes recd-like. 

1882 Watts Dict. Chem. 111. 169 Calamite isan asparagus- 
green variety of tremolite, found. .in Sweden. 

+3. ‘A name given by some to the osteocolla 
.. others have called some of the fossile corall- 
oides by this name.’ Obs. 1753 CuAmbers Cycl. Supp. 

Calamitous (kale mitos), a. fad. F. cala- 
mitenx, -eus (16th c. in Littré) ad. L. calanizt- 
sus, contr. of calamitét-dsus adj., from calayit- 
/al-em CALAMITY. (The contracted termination 
has supplied an analogy for several similar 
formations in French and Eng.: see -1T0Us, -0Us.)] 

1. Fraught with or causing calamity; disastrous, 
distressful ; full of distress, affliction, or misery. 

1545 Jove Ax, Dan. vii. (R.) Here is to be noted another 
heuey thretening which precheth the calamitous afflictions 
of y: chirche. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 13 That 
calamitous error of the Jewes, misapprehending the Prophe- 
sies of their Messias. 1727 De For Ang. Tradesm. vii. 
(1841) I. 45 In former times, it was a dismal and calamitous 
thing for a tradesman to break. 1772-84 Cook I ‘ay. (1790) 
VI. 1984 The late calamitous accident. 1839 THiRLWALL 
Greece II]. 189 Contests, in which victory would be un- 
profitable, defeat calamitous. 


+2. Of persons: Involved in calamity, distress, | 


or affliction ; distressed, enfortunate, miserable. 
Obs. 

1668 Act Prevent, & Suppress. Fires in Lond. 2 Fire.. 
rendring very many of the Inhabitants calamitous. 1726 
Ayitrre Parerg. 313 The Tears and Prayers of calamitous 
Yersons. 1752 Jonnson Kadi. No. 190 26 Thou hast 
seen me happy and calamitous. 

Calamitously (kalarmitasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%.] Ina calamitous manner; disastrously. 

1794 Lp. AucKLanp Cor, (1862) II]. 232 Every subject in 
which he has borne a part. -has ended calamitously. 

Cala‘mitousness. are. [f.as prec.+-NEss.] 
Calamitous condition or quality. 

1667 H. More Div. Dead. u, ix. (1713) 114 Vhe Calamitous- 
ness of this Scene of things. 1852 Smitu Eng. & D>. Diet. 
Calamitousness. .af/reuse misére. 

Calamity (kale miti. Also 3-6 calamyte, 
6-7 calamitie. [a. I. calamrt’, {. L. calamilal-em 
(nom. ca/amitas), damage, disaster, adversity; by 
Latin writers associated with ca/amzs straw, corn- 
stalk, ctc., in the sense of damage to crops from 
hail, mildew, ete. But there is difficulty in recon- 
ciling this with the force of the suffix, which cty- 
mologically could give only some such scnse as 
‘the quality of being a ca/amus, reed, or straw’ (cf. 
civitas, auclorilas, bonitas); hence some would 
refer it to a lost *calam/s ‘injured, damaged’, 
whence z7codemes * uninjured, sound ’. 

Bacon (Sylva § 669) thus fancifully etymologized the 
word ‘ Another ill accident is drouth, at the spindling of 
the corn, which with us is rare, but in hotter countries com- 


mon ; insomuch as the word ca/amifas was first derived from 
calanimns, when the corn could not get out of the stalke.’] 


1. The state or condition of gricvous affliction or 
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adversity ; deep distress, trouble, or misery, arising 
from some adverse circumstance or event. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxii. 80 He was restored .. from 
anguisshe and calamyte in to right grete prosperite. ¢1529 
Wotsey in Ellis Ovzg. Left. 1. 103 11.6, I shalbe releuyd 
and in tbis my calamyte holpyn. xss5 Epen Decades W. 
Zud. u.1.(Arb.) 109 They fell from one calamitie into an 
other. 1g92 Suaks. Rom. & Fl, 1. iii. 3 Thou art wedded 
to calamitie. 1623 CockerAm, Calamity, misery. 1752 
Jounson Rambl. No. 203 ? 3 So full is the world ofcalamity, 
that every source of pleasure is polluted. 1754 Ricnarpson 
Grandison Il. xxx. 352, 1 am in calamity, my dear. 
would love you if you were in calamity. 1841-44 Emer- 
son Ess., Compensation Wks. (Bohn) 1, 54 Yet the com- 


pensations of calamity are made apparent to the under-- 


standing also, after long intervals of time. 

2. A grievous disaster,’an event or circumstance 
causing loss or misery ; a distressing misfortune. 

1ssz App. Hamitton Caéech. (1884) 32 Thair is na calamitie 
..that may chance to man or woman. 1586 CoGan //avex 
Health \xxv. (1636) 81 A griefe of the head, proceeding of 
a rheume, which is a common calamity of Students. 1671 
Mitton Sasson 655 The bearing well of all calamities. 
1683 Burnet tr. A/ore’s Utcpia 143 Because of any great 
Calamity that may have fallen on their Person. 1748 JoHn- 
son L, P. Wks. 1816 X. 325 It was not his custom to look 
out for distant calamities. 1871 Moriry Voltaire (1886) 60 
Voltaire saw his [Newton’s] death mourned as a public 
calamity. 

+ Ca‘lamize, v. Obs.-° [ad. Gr. radapicev 
to pipe on a reed, f. «aAapos recd: see CALAMUS.] 
zulr. To pipe or sing. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 


| Calamode'ndron. /alxont. [f.Gr. «adapos 
reed + S€vSpoyv tree.] A supposed genus of fossil 
trees; the fruits are found along with calamites, 
and are stipposed by many to belong to them. 

1873 Dawson Earth & Alan vi. 131 The. .Calamodendron 
or Reed-tree..had stems with thick woody walls. 

Calamury, variant of CALAMARY. 

|| Calamus (kz lamZs). Also 6 kalmus, cal- 
mus. [a. L. ca/amus, Gr. #adapos reed. ] 

+1. A reed, a cane: vaguely used by early writers, 
after Latin or Greek authors. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxix. (1495) 622 Cala- 
mus is holowe wythin asa cane. /did. xxx. 622 Strawe is 
called Calamus vsnalis. 1597 Gerarp Herbal 1. xlv. 63 
Bastard or false Calamus grows naturally at the foot of a 
hill. 1601 Hotranp Péény 1. 375 The shorter and thicker 
that the reed is, the better is the Calamus. 17122 tr. 
Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 53 Vhe true or bitter Calamus is a 
Kind of Reed. 

2. Sweet Calamus, C. aromaticus: a. somc 
eastern aromatic plant or plants (supposed by some 
to be Andropogon Schenanthis, the Sweet-scented 
Lemon Grass of Malabar); b. applied by some 
English herbalists to the native Sweet Flag or 
Sweet Rush (Acorizs Calamits). 

1388 Wyc.ir £zek, xxvii. 19 Dan, and Greece, and Mosel, 
settiden forth in thi fairis..calamus. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
PLP. R. xv. |xxiii. (1495) 515 Calamum smellyth full swete of 
yuory. 1535 CoveRDALE Fer. vi. 20 Wherfore bringe ye me 
..swete smellinge Calamus from farre countrees? 1611 
Bisce #2. xxx, 23 Take thou. .of sweet calamus [Coverdale 
Kalmus] two hundred and fiftie shekels. 1650 RawLey tr. 
Bacon's Life & Death 45 Broath. .with..a little Angellica 
Seed, and Calamus. 1741 Compl. Fam,-Piece 1. iv. 243 
Calamus Aromaticus 3 Ounces, leaves of Wall-Rue 4 
Ounces. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xviii. 251 Of plants 
not ciliaceous .. Calamus Aromaticus or Sweet Rush. 1851 
Loner. Gold. Leg., Nativity vi, Another goblet!.. Stir 
.. drops of myrrh And calamus therein ! 

3. A genus of palms comprising many species, 
the stems of which grow to an extraordinary 
length, and form canes or rattans. 

1836 Peuny Cycl. V1. 135/2 Calamus. .the species .. grow 
in the forests, climbing over trees and bushes to a greater 
extent than any other known plants. 1885 H. STANLEY 
Congo, The luxuriant and endless lengths of calamus are 
useful for flooring and verandah mats. ; . 

4. ‘A fistular stem without an articulation’ 
(Treas. Bol.). 

+Calamy!. Ods. rare. Also chaalamy. 
Karly form of CALAMts, in sense 2. 

1382 Wyciir Zr. xxx. 24 Tak to thee swete smellynge 
thingis..of chaalamy {1388 calamy]. — Yer. vi. 20 Wherto 
to me .. 3ee bringen .. calamy swote smellende? 

+Calamy 2. Oss. rare. [Cf Ger. halime?.] 

1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1, 11 Lapis calaminaris, or 
cadmia ; in our language calamine, calamy, or cadmy. 

+ Cala‘nder, -re. Ods. [a. F. calandre (= 
It. calandra, Sp. calandria), ad. med.L. calandra, 
Gr. «adavdpos, ali applied to the same bird.] 

A species of lark (Alauda Calandra) with a body 
thicker than that of the sky-lark, found in the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean Sca. 

1599 Nasue Leut. Stuffe 65 He was a Triton of his time, 
and a sweete singing calander to the state. 1616 SurFL. & 
Maru. Counts. farvm 726 Concerning the nature of the 
Calander..sheis hard totame, if she be not taken in the nest. 
1803 Rers Cycl., Calandra, the calandre lark. 

Calander, obs. form of CALENDER. 

|| Calando (kalando). [It. ca/aso slackening, 
descending: cf. Cauape.] A musical direction 
indicating that the tonc is to be gradually dimin- 
ished, and the rate slackencd. 

+Calandring. O¢s. [cf CALENDsR v. and 
sb.7] A kind of stuff. 


CALATHUS. 


1697 Evetyn Nusism. viii. 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, 
Calandring and Chambletings. 


Calangall, var. of GALINGALE, a plant. 
| Calangay. A kind of white parrot, a native 
of the Philippine islands. 


1753 CHampBers Cycl. Supp., Calangay .. has a crest of 
white feathers. 1775 in Asi; and in subseq. Dicts. 

Calange, obs. form of CHALLENGE, 

Calapash, Calapee, var. CALIPASH, CA\LIPEE. 

Ca lapite, ca‘lappite. [In Fr. ca/aprte: f. 
Malay calapa, kalappa, the coco-nut.] A stony 
concretion sometimes found in the coco-nut, and 
used as an amulet; a vegetable bezoar. 

Calapyne, var. of CALEPINE. 

Calash (kalef),sd. Also 7 gallesh, calleche, 
calesh, galeche, 7-8 caleche, g caléche. [a. F. 
caléche, from Slavonic: Boh. 4o/ésa, Pol. otaska, 
dim. of Lotasa * wheel-carriage ’, f. £070 wheel: cf. 
Russ. £olaska calash, ko/esé wheel. In Eng., after 
muny eccentricities, the word settled down as ca- 
lash; but the Fr. form ca/éche is frequent in modern 
writers in reference to the Continent or Canada.] 

1. A kind of light carriage with low wheels, 
having a removable folding hood or top. In 
Canada, a two-wheeled, one-seated vehicle, usu- 
ally without a cover, with a seat for the driver on 
the splashboard, 

a, Form caléche, ete. ; 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 104’: The Pope .. taking the air in 
arich Caleche. 1673 Drypen Alary. & la Mode (1691) 16, 
1] have been at your Lodgings in my new Galeche. 1676 
ETHEREDGE Max of Afode in. ii. (1864) 36 Truly there is 
a bell air in Galleshes as well as men. 1678 Butter “771d. 
ii. 1, 871 Ladies hurried in Calleches, With Cornets at their 
Footmens Breeches. 168r DineLey Frvl. Tour Jred. in 
Trans. Kilkenny Archeot. Soc. Ser. 1. (1864) 1V. 46 The 
Modell of a Calesh or Relune to be drawn with one Horse. 
1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3801/7 A Cannon Shot. . carried away 
part of his Caleche. 1845 Grestey /vauk's First Trip 
to Continent 24 A caléche was called. 1866 THorEav 
Vankee in Can. i. 10 The Canadians..were riding about in 
caleches. 

B. Form calash, 

1679 R. ManseLt Narr. Popish Plot 43 Proposing first to go 
in his Calash, and pass for a French-man. 1711 F. Futter 
Med, Gym. 43Vhe Motion {ofa]..light Calash. .at first may 
seem a little troublesome, and the Shocks too rude. 1849 
Sik R. Witson Life (1862) I. iii. 129 Sleeping in the Calash. 

2. The folding hood of such a carriage ; also, the 
hood of a bathing machine, perambulator, ete. 

1856 A. Smite Ay. Ledbury |. xv. 117 The calash ofa.. 
bathing-machine. . 

A woman’s hood made of silk, supported 
with whalebone or cane hoops, and projecting be- 
yond the face. Formerly in common use. 

1774 Westm. Alag. \1. 352 Chip hats or calashes. 1791 
Wes ey in H£s, (1872) VII]. 307 Give no ticket to any that 
wear calashes. 1848 TrackeRay }’an. Fair xxxix, That 
lady in her clogs and calash. 1852 HawtHorne Slithed. 
Rom, V1. xii. 212 Priscilla wore .. a calash, which she had 
flung back from her head, leaving it suspended by the 
strings. 31867 Mrs. GaskELL Cranford (1873! 52 Three or 
four ladies in calashes met at Miss Barker's door. A calash 
. -Is a covering worn over caps not unlike the heads fastened 
on old-fashioned gigs. 

4. alirtb., as in calash-driver, -head, -top. 

182ze Edin. Rev. XX XVII. 255/4 His sketch of the calash- 
driver. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s (1832) 233 [The vehicle] had 
a calash head. 

Cala‘sh, v. Also 9 callash. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans, Yo furnish with a calash. 

1807 W. Irvinc Sedmagundi (1824) 32 Well callash'd with- 
out and well bolster’d within. 

Calash, obs. form of GALosH. 

Calastic, a. so in Burton for chalastick, ad. Gr. 
xadaarikds laxative. 

1621 Burton Anat. AZel. uv. mi. i. (1631) 401 Octavius 
Horatianus. . prescribes calastick Cataplasms, or dry purging 
medicines. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Calasticks, purging mede, 
cines, or oyntments. 1678 Puituips, Calasticks. i. 

Calatve, var. of CALLET, Ods., drab, strumpet. 

Calathian (kalé'pian), a. [ad. L. calathiana, 
otherwise, perh. correctly, ca/atina (viola).] In 
Calathian Violet, a name transferred from Pliny, 
identified with a gentian( Gez/zana pnenmonanthe). 

1578 Lite Dodoens ut. xxi, Of Autumne Belfloures, or 
Calathian Violets..Cordus calleth them Prenmonanthe: 
and truly it seemeth to he a certayne kinde of Gentian. 
1601 Hottanp Piny Il. 85 Some smell not at all, to wit, 
the Calathian Violet with the small leafe. ¢1806 R. SurTEFS 
Poem in Taylor Life (1852) 301 Our autumn fields are with 
pale gentian set, And the calathian glowing violet. 


| Calathi‘dium. of. [mod.L.; dim. f. L. 
calathus (sce below).] ‘A name for the head of 
flowers (or better for the involucre only) of Com- 
posite’ (Gray Bot. Text-bh.). 

Calathiform (k:'lapifgim), a. Bot. [mod. f. 
L. type *calathiformis basket-shapced, f. calathus 
basket (see below) + -/orm?s -FORM: cf. F. calathr- 
forme.) <Sce quot.) 


1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Calathiforn:, cup-shaped ; 
of somewhat hemispherical outline. 
Wile (sear. 


\Calathus (kelapis... ot, 
xadabos vase-shaped basket, as seen on the head 
of Demeter in ancient Greek statues.] 


CALAVANCE. 


1. An aneient basket (in sculpture, ete. . 

1753 Cuampers Cycd, Supp., Vhe calathus or work-basket 
of Minerva, is no less celebrated ainong the poets, than her 
distaff, 1846 [ius £lein Alaré. 1. 20 On the head is a 
calathus, or basket. 1857 Bircn Anc. Pottery 1. (1858) 43. 

2. Fot,=Catatuipium; ‘The head of flowers 
borne by composites’ ( Zreas. ot. 1866,. 

Calavance (kx 'lAvans). ?Ofs. Forms: 7 
garvance, caravance, § calla-, callevance, call- 
vans, kalavansa, 8 callivancy, 8- calli-, cala- 
vance. (Orig. garvunce, caravance,a. Sp. garbanzo 
chick-pea, according to Larramcndi ad. Basque 
garbantsu, f. garanusecd, com + avis dry. (Diez 
says the question of dcrivation from Gr. épeBu@os 
chick-pea is not worth consideration ; though the 
Pg. form ervango suggests connexion with the Gr.) 
Calavance appears to have come into Ing. through 
some foreign lang. which changed » into /.] 

A name tor certain varieties of pulse, as Dodichos 
barbadensis, D. sinensis, cte. 

1620 Cocks's Diary 11. 311(Y.) They make their provition 
in aboundance..garvances, or small peave or beanes. 1767 
Chron. in Aun, Keg. 126'2 Orders of his Majesty in council 
.. Importation into this Kingdom of oats.. peas, beans, 
tares, callivancies. 1772-84 Coo Ivy. (1790) I. 246 Rice, 
callevances, and water-melons. /é¢d. 255 ‘To bring away 
the maize and callavances. 1779 Forrest .Vew Guinea 104 
Abounding with kalavansas (beans, but having no rice. 
1829 Marevat /, Aliddmay vi, Salt fish and calavances, for 
such was our cargo. c 1880 Six J. Hooxer in Yule Géoss. 
s.v., When I was in the Navy, haricot beans were in con- 
stant use as a substitute for potatoes, and, in Brazil and 
elsewhere were called Calavances, 

Calaverite (kale vérait). I. [f. Cadiverasin 
California (where first found) +-1TE.] A tellurid 
of gold, or ofgold andsilver, bronze-yellow, massive, 
and without crystalline structure. 

1868 Dana J/1. 795 (Supp.) Calaverite is frequently as- 
sociated with petzite. 1874 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. XIV. 
Calaverite .. is associated with sylvanite and quartz. 

alaw, variant of CALLoo. 

Calawey, var. of Catewey, Ody.,akind of pear. 

Calc- (kelk). Aff. and Geol, [a. Ger. alk 
lime, MHG. kale, OHG. chalh (= OE. ceate 
CHALK), WGer. a. L. cale-em (calx) lime. In 
adopting the German term, English mineralogists 
have spelt it like Latin, and extended its use.] 

Lime: used a@/¢776. or in comb, =lime-, caleareous’, 
as in CALC-SINTER, -SPAR, -TUFF; also cale- 
aphanite, a ealcarcous variety of aphanite; cale- 
-schist, calcareous schist, limestone shale. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life iii. 53 Dark grey micaceous 
limestone or cale-schist. 1879 RUTLEY Stud. Rocks xiii. 247 
The calc-aphanite schist has a schistose structure. 

| Calcaire ‘kalkér). [Fr. (ad. L. calcdrius) ; 
‘ealcareous’, sb. in Geology ‘calcareous stone, 
limestone’.] In calcarre grosster and cakatre 
silicterx (lit. coarse and siliceous limestone) the 
French names of two Middle Eocene strata of the 
Paris basin, used by geologists generally. 

3833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. 64 The yellowish white 
building-stone of Paris, well known by the name of Cal- 
caire grossier, 1838 — £/em. Geol. (1865) 300 The calcaire 
siliceux and the calcaire grossier occupy distinct parts of 
the Paris basin, 1873 Dawson Earth 4 Alay x. 247. 1874 
Dawkins Cave //unt. ii. 26 The same may also be said of 
the calcaire grossier of the basin of Paris. 


+Calcane, Ofs. [see-aNz 2a.) Wavy’s name 
for chloride of calcium; ef. Sismuthane. 


1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 348 Calcane consists of 
31 chlorine and 19 of calcium. 


Calcaneal, Calcanean (k&tlkétnsal, -in), a. 
Phys, [f. L. calcdne-wm + -A1, -Axn.J Of or be- 
longing to the heel-bone. 

_ 1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. & Phys. IV.770/1 A superior and 
inferior calcaneal branch are generally observed. 1855 
Owen Sikel. § Teeth 65 There are three calcaneal processes. 

Flence Calcaneo- (-éi'n/jo), combining form, 
as in calaneo-cubotd, -scaphoid, -libial adjs. 

1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. 11. 340 The strong 
calcaneo-cuboid ligament, 1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade At. 
131 The interior calcaneo.scaphoid ligament is a broad and 
fibro-cartilaginous band of ligament. 1839-47 Topp Cyr. 
Anat. & Phys. V1. 452/t The calcaneo-tibial articulation. 

| Caleaneum (kelketnsim:. Phys. [L. (os 
calednenm, {. calc-ent heel.] The bone of the heel. 

1751 CuamBersCyc/. 1798 C. H. Witkinson Ess. Phys. & 
Philos. 39 The Calcaneum or hock, 1866 Huxtey Preh. 
Rem. Caithn. 94 The whole length of the limb from the 
. head of the femur to the under surface of the caleaneum. 

+ Caleanth. Ofs. Name of a plant. 

3607 Torsett Four.f. Beasts 398 The fume of wall-wort, 
calcanth, parsely .. do also kill mice. 


Caleanth, -thum, vitriol; see CHALCANTHUM. 

Caleanthus, improper f. CHAuc-.CALYcanthts. 

Calear! (kelkai. (ad. It. cavara ‘a lime- 
kill’ (Florio), ‘a kind of oven or furnace to eal- 
cine vitreous matter in’ (Baretti); ef. L. cadcarta 
lime-kiln, fem. sing. of calcdrins, f. calx, -cis lime. ] 

L. In Glass-making : * A small furnace, in which 
the first calcination is made of sand and potash, 
for the formation of a frit’ (Ure s.z.). 


1662 C. Merrer tr. Nevis Art Glass 1g Mix & spread 
them well in the Calcar, with a rake, that they may be well 


On 
~ 


calcined, & continue this till they begin to grow into lumps. 
rgrz tr. Yomet's list, Drugs 1. 104 ‘The English call the 
whole Quantity, bak’d at a time in the Calear, a Bateh. 
1832 Poxver Porcelain & Gl. in Lardner's Cab, Cycl. 135 

The Calcar is in the form of an oven about ten feet long, 
seven feet wide, and two feet high, 1875 Ure Dict. cirts 
Il. 654 A reverberatory furnace or calear. 

2. Metall, An annealing arch or oven, 

ji Calear ? (keelkas). Hot. [1.. calcar, caleari- 
spur, f. cadc- heel + -dr7- bclonging to: sec -aR.] 

A hollow ‘spur’ from the base of a petal. 

1836 Penuy Cycl. V1. 138/2 Calcar, or spur in flowers, is 
a hollow projection from the base of a petal, and has usually 
a conical figure. 1880 (ray Bot. 7ext-6k. 400 Calcar, a 
spur; mostly used for the nectariferous one of a calyx or 
corolla. : 

Calear, var. of CaiKrR!, Ods., a diviner. 

Calcarate (ke‘Ikire't), a. Bot. [f. Cancar? + 
-ATE.] Furnished with a ealcar or spur; spurred. 

1830 Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot, 143 Sepals 4-5, combined at 
the base..the upper one calearate. 1870 Bentiny Hot. 221. 

Calcareo- (ka&lkérijo). Combining form of 
CaLcarkous, used a. with adjectives, as cadcarco- 
argillaceous (composed of clay with a mixture of 
lime’, calcarevo-mugnesian, -sulphureous, etc.; also 
calcareo - coralligenous, producing a_ caleareous 
coral; b. with sbs. as calcurco-barile (see quot.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. /ss. 127 Springs strongly impregnated 
with calcareous or calcareo-sulphureous matters. 1830 
Lyett Perc. Geol, |. 204 Calcareo-magnesian limestone. 
1837 Dana A/in. (1868) 617 Calcareubarite is a white 
barite from Strontian containing ..6°6°/ of lime. 1845 
Darwin Joy, Nat. iv. (1873) 75 ‘The grand calcareo-argil- 
laceous deposit. 1846 Dana Zoofh., vii. (1848) 113 Astrieide, 
calcareo-coralligenous. ae 

Calcareous, -ious (kitlkéerios), a. [f. L. 
calcari-us of lime (f. cale-ent + -drius) +-ous. The 
spelling in -eo#s, which appeared about 1790, is 
erroneous, influenced by words in -cows, from L. 
-eus, The etymological sense of ca/car-cous would 
be ‘of the nature of a spur’.] 

Of the nature of (carbonate of) lime; composed 
of or containing lime or lime-stone. 

1677 Prot O.rfordsh, 52 1f.. the stones be of the warm 
calcarious kind. 1774 Gotosm. Wat, //ist. 1V. 10 An animal 
or calcarious earth, which ferments with vinegar. 1792 A. 
Younc Trav. Frauce 284 Rich loams on a calcareous bottom. 
3802 DincLey Astin. Biog, (1813) I. 34 Eggs covered with a 
hard, calcareous shell. 1854 Woopwarp J/odiusca 81 The 
calcarious grit of Berkshire. 1878 Huxtey PAysiog?. viii. 
t20 If a water be described simply as calcareous, it is 
generally assumed that the particular salt of lime which 
it holds in solution is the carbonate. 

b. Cafcareous earth = lime, chalk; cadcarcous 
Spar = CALC-SPAR ; calcareous lufa =CALC-TUFY. 

1756 Watson in Part. Trans. XLIX. 896 Ten grains of 
calcarious earth. 1799 Mitcit Aled. Geog. in Med. Frué. 
l. 255 Chalk, or calcareous earth. 1816 Sir H. Davy in 
Faraday #.xp. Res. 4 Calcareous tufas. .found in every part 
of Italy. 1817 R. JAMEson Charac. Adin. 107 Calcareous 
spar, heavy spar afford examples of the hexahedral prism. 

Hence Calcareously adv., Calca’reousness. 

1816 Keatince 7vaz,. France, etc. 11. 167 This bank ap- 
pears to be calcareously stratified. 1864 Wesster Cad. 
caveousess.. 

Calceariferous (kelkari‘féras), a. [properly 
f. L. calear spur + -(1)FEROUS; cf. F. calcarifére ; 
the misuse (as if f. ca/c-) in 2 was app. due to 
thoughtless analysis of calc-artous as calcar-coits.] 

1. ‘Bearing spurs’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2. catachr. for CAuciFEROUS. 

1853 Tu. Ross //mmdoldt's Trav. 111. xxxii. 387 M. Bous- 
singault .. calls the rock of the Morros a ‘problematic cal- 
cariferous gneiss’, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Calcariferons, 
containing, or mingled with, lime. 

Calcariform (k&lkeriffim), a. [mod. f. L. 
calcari- spur + -ForRM, or a. F. calcar*forme; with 
the same confusion of ca/car with caédc- as in pree.] 

a. ‘Shaped like a calcar or spur’ ( 7reas. Bol.). 
b. catachr. ‘ Waving a ealcareous, rhomboidal 
appearance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Calcarine (ke'lkarain), a. [f. L. calear spur 
+-INE.]  Spur-like. 

3871 Eluxtey in Darwin Desc. .J/a vii. (1883) 205 The 
deep calcarine fissure. 

Calcarious, etymol. form of CALCAREOUS. 

+Caleary, @. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. calcarizs ; 
see -ARY1.] =Cancareous. 

1766 Phil. Trans. LVI. 232 The rocks below are mixed, 
caleary and noncalcary. 

tCa‘lcate, 7. Obs. rare. [f. 1. caleat- ppl. 
stem of ea/cdre to trample under foot, f. ca/x the 
heel.] ¢vavs. To trample or stamp under the hcel. 

1623 Cocxrram, Calcate, to stanpe. 1657 Tomtinson 
Renon's Disp. 552 \t should be calcated with ones feet. 

Calca‘tion. rare. [f. prec.: see -aTION.] 

Trampling under the heel ; kicking. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Calcation, a treading or stamp- 
ing. 1721 goin Battery. 1822 Blackw, Mag. X11. 342 Even 
a few supernumerary calcations would have been overlooked. 

+Ca‘leatory. O¢s. rare—'. [ad. L. calcité- 
rium, {. caledre sec CALCATE .J} A winepress, 
where the grapes arc trodden. 

c1q2z0 /'allad. on Ilush.1. 461 Above it {thi wyne celar] 
well the calcatory make, A wyne pitte the oon half cither 
to take. 


CALCIFORM. 


|| Caleave'lla, Calcave'llos, [so called 
from Careayelhos (karkave-los) in Portugal} A 
swect white wine brought from Lasbou. 

1816 Accum Chen. Vests (1818) 190 Various wines at 
spirituous hqnors..Calcavella. 

Calce, calce-vive: sce CaLx. 

+ Calceate, 2. ds. [ad. L.. calcedtus, pa. pple 
of calcedre to shoe, f. cadceus shoe ; sce-atk 4. J 

Furnished with shoes, shod. /athers Cakcate 
the ‘initigated’ or ‘moderate’ Carmehtes, who de 
not go barefoot. Also as sd. 

1669 Woopnkan S¢. Teresa iu. xvii. 117 He lived among 
the Wathers Calceate of the Rule relaxed, Zhi a. xa. 
137 A Calceate Carmelite. /éidf. uu. xxvu. 179 To live 
apart from the Calceates. 

Ca‘lceate, v. Obs. [f. L. cakedre: sec prec. ani 
-ATES.] To shooc or put on shooes or socks’ 

Buount Glossogr, 1656). 

IIcence Ca'leeated ff/. a.=CALCKATE a. 

1730 6 Baitey, Calcented, shod, or fitted with Shoos. 
IIence in Jounson and mod. I)icts. 

Calced (kwlst), @. rave. [f. 1. cale-eus shoe + 
-ED%.)) Shod; =Canckate. (Cf. Discancen.) 

1884 Appis & ArNnotn Cath, Dict. s.v. Carmelite, In Ire- 
land there appear to be seven or eight Carmelite Friaries, 
calced and discalced. 

Calcedon, calecedony, ctg.: see Cnat-. 
Calceiform (k:e'ls/iffim), a. A’o/. [mod. f. 1.. 
calcens shoe- +(1)FoRM ; cf. F. cadeétforme.] Shaped 
like a shoe or slipper; calccolate. 

1860 WorcESTER Cites Gray. 

Calceolaria (kze:Is/joléoria, kacisid-). Hor. [f. 
L. calceolus ‘small shoe, slipper’, dim. of caleens + 
botanical suffix -a77a.] _‘ Slipper-flower’ or ‘ slip- 
per-wort’; a genus of Scrophulariacew, the flower 
of which has some resemblance to a broad-toed 
slipper. Native to $5. America, but cultivated in 
our gardens for the beauty of the flower. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. |. 324 Cuttings of 
Calceolarias, Fuchsias, Linums, and Pelargoniums, should 
now be planted in a shady border. 1873 Miss Broi.utos 
Nancy 1. 35 The scentless flame of the geraniums and 
calceolarias. 

Calceolate ka‘lIs/dleit), a. For. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE2.) Shaped like a slipper. 

1864 in WensteR. 1870 BENTLEY Sof. 221 A slight modi- 
fication of the personate.. sometimes termed calccolate. 
1872 Otiver Adem, Hot, wu. 216. 

Hence Ca‘lceolately a/v. 

188: Dickson in JFerad. Bot. X. 131 The far side of the 
funnel becomes calceolately pouched to an enormous extent. 

Calces, pl. of CALx. 

+ Calce'scence. Os. [f. 1. caé- limc, after 
fluorescence ; so called because typically exhibited 
in the lime-light.] Earlier term for CALORESCENCE. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 66 Akin gave the name of calcescence 
to the phenomenon of the change of 1on-luminous heat-rays 
into luminous ones ias in lime-light', but the term has been 
superseded by Tyndall's term calorescence. 

Calcey, obs. form of Causrway. 

+ Ca‘lcia. Chem. Obs. [f. 1.. cale £)- lime; cf. 
magnesia, seda, etc.) Oxide of calcium, lime. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 346 The important 
substance line or calcia. 

Calcic (ke'lsik), a. Chem. [f. Carc-ium + -1¢.) 
Of or containing ealetum ;=CaLcium attrré, 

1871 Nicnots /rreside Sc. 275 Calcic carbonates. 1883 
Nature 1 Feb. 325 Precipitated calcic and magnesic phos- 

hates. 1884 //arper's Mag. Aug. 442/2 {It} contains +o 
loge a per cent. of lime that it may well be called a calcic- 
sulphur water. 

Calcidoine, obs. form of CuaLtcrnosy. 

Calciferous (kdalsiféras, a. [f. L. cals - 
lime +-FERous. Cf. F. caleifere.] Yielding or 
containing (carbonate of lime. (Chiefly Geo/. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. F'ss. 436 An effervescent calciferous 
clay. 1836 9 Topp Cyd. Anat. 4 Phys. 1. 380/2 This cal- 
ciferous fluid forms a layer of shell. 1876 Pace Ad: 

Te.xrt-bk. Geal, xvii. 314 Some beds of calciferous sandstone. 

Calcific (kxlsifik,, a ([f. as pree. + -Fic.] 
Forming lime; belonging to calcilication. 

1861 Bumsteab len, Dis. (1879) 594 Gsummatous tumors 
occasionally undergo calcific degeneration. 1866 A. Fist 
Princ, Med, (1880) 59 We find calcific deposits in cheesy 
masses. 1869 Huxtey P/ys. xii. 324 A deposit of calcific 
matter takes place. : : ; 

Calcification (ka:Isifkelfon), [n. of action 
f. CanciFy (L. *ealetfie-are 5 sec prec. and -ATION | 
cf. F. caleification.| Conversion into lime; re- 
placement of other matter by lime; the hardening 
of a structure, tissue, ete. by the deposit of salts 
of lime, as in the formation of teeth, and many 
forms of ‘ petrifaction’. 

1849° 52 Toop Cycd. Anat, 4 Phys. 1V.876 1 Ns calcification 
of the tooth progresses towards its base. 1854 Woopw vep 
Mollusca 1.229 The shells. .differ from Rhyneonella chiefly 
in the calcification of the oral supports. 

b. concr. the result of calcifying.) 

1869 Nicnorson Zool, xxx. 1380! 289 A calcareous shell 
formed by calcifications within the walls of the first. three 
cephalic segnients 1872 — /‘alron?, 88 The scler dermi 
coral. .is an actual calcification of part of the tissues #f th 
polype. > ; . 

Calciform | kz 'lsiféim), @. [f. L. ta’o )- lime 
a pebble + -PoRM ; but see also 3.] 


CALCIFY. 


+1. Of metals: In the state of CaLx ; oxidized. 

1782 Wituenine in Phid. Trans, LXX. 333 Iron in a cal- 
ciform state. 1784 Kirwan iéfd. LX XIV. 160 Many calci- 
form iron ores become magnetic by calcination. 1812 Sir 
H. Davy Chem. Philos. 47 Thus, as the metals have been 
distinguished by the termination ‘um’ as ‘aurum’, so their 
calciform or oxidated state might have been denoted by the 
termination ‘a’ as ‘aura’. 

2. ‘Pebble-shaped’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

3. [f. L. cazx heel.] ‘ Having a projection like a 
heel” Syd. Soc. Lex, 1881). 

Calcify (kz 'lsifei), v. Phys. [f. L. cale(z)- lime 
+ -FY; on the type ofa L, *calc-ficdre, F. cakifier.) 

1. ¢rans. To convert into lime; to replace other 
matter by lime; to harden by the deposit of lime. 

1854 Woopwarp .Mollusca (1856) 42 Each layer was suc- 
cessively calcified .. and thrown off by the mantle to unite 
with those previously formed. 1861 Hucme tr. J/oguct- 
Tandon 11.1, iii. 97 The stones are gradually dissolved, and 
serve to calcify and harden the new skin. 

2. intr. To become calcified ; sec prec. 

1859 J. Tomes Dent. Surg. (1873) 3 The edges of the front 
teeth first assume their full dimensions in the form of pulp, 
and then calcify. 1876 tr. Wagner's Pathol. 259 The fibrin 
calcifies, becoming a fixed, continuous stone-like mass. 

Hence Ca‘leified spi. a.; Caleifying v/. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys.1. 116/1 The chorion of the 
ova 1s generally thin or coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. 
/6id. 11. 381/2 The calcifying fluid from which the shell is 
forined. 1875 Biake Zool. 233 The calcifying processes 
continue to deposit shelly material. 1880 GuNTHER Fishes 
315 Covered with calcified papille. 

Calcigenous, 2. Chem. ? Obs. [f. L. cale(z)- 
in sense of CALX + -gen-us bom, bearing + -ovs ; 
cf. ALKALIGENOUS.] Producing a calx; said of 
those metals which with oxygen form a ‘ calx’. 

1854 SCOFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 434 Metals, the 
oxides of which were termed by ancient chemists ced/ces, 
and which are, therefore, known as the calcigenous metals. 
c 1865 J. Wyipe in Circ. Sc, 1. 311/1 Three classes; namely, 
Alkaligeneous, Calcigeneous, and Metals proper. 

Calcigerous (kélsidzéras), a. [f. L. calci?)- 
+-ger bearing + -ous.] Holding or containing lime. 

1839-47 Toop Cyc. Anat. & Phys. 111. 847/2 Calcigerous 
cells. 1842 E. Witson Anat, Vade MW. 53 True bone, cha- 
racterised by the existence of numerous calcigerous cells. 

Calcimangite (kelsimengsit). Win. [f. L. 
calc(z)- lime + MANG-ANESE +-ITE.] A synonym 
of Spartaite or manganiferous calcite. 

1868 Dana Vin. 678. 

Caleimine ke'lsimin, -main). [f L. calc(7)- 
lime, with factitious ending.] A trade nanie given 
to a kind of white or coloured wash for walls. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Hart. : 

Hence Ca‘leimine v., to whitewash; Ca‘Ici- 
mi:ner, a whitewasher, or wall-colourer. 

1885 Advance (Chicago) 4 June 361 Yesterday the calci- 
miners invaded our dwelling. ; ; 

Calcimurite (kelsimiiersit). 1/7. [f. L. 
cale(z)- lime + murt-ate (= chlor-ate)+-1TE.] ‘A 
chloritic calcareous earth’ (Craig) ; a blue or olive- 
green earth of the consistency of clay. 

Calcinable (kzxlssinab’'l), a. [f. Caucixg v. 
+ABLE.] Capable of being calcined. 

1652 Frencn Forksh. Spa ii. 22. 1756 Wricut in Phil. 
Trans, XLIX. 675 Marble, sea-shells, chalk, and other 
calcinable matter. 1789 J. Keir Dict, Chem. 93/1 By fire 
it {molybdena] is calcinable. 

+ Ca‘lcinate, a. and sé. Ods. {ad. med.L. cal- 
ctnadtum (that which is) calcined.] 

A. adj. Calcined. B. sé. A calcined form 
or product, as calcinate of magnesia. 

1610 Markuam J/asterf.1. xli.284 Eate it out either with 
verdigrease .. or else with Mercury calcinate. {1685 BoyLE 
Effects of Motion iv. 37 Nitre itself may without Tartar be 
speedily reduced to a Calcinatum.] 

+ Ca'Icinate, v. Ods. [f. med.L. calcinat- ppl. 
stem of calcindre.] = CALCINE. 

1§59 Morwynxc Evonym. 319 Sum put Tartarum to be 
calcinated in a newe pot in a potters oven. 1§98 FLorio, 
Calcinare, to calcinate. 1610 MarxkuHam JJ asterp. 11. xxix, 
355 Other Farriers vse to calcinate Tartar, and dissolue it in 
water, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 87 The Heat hath these de- 
grees; First, it indurateth and then maketh Fragile; And 
lastly it doth Incinerate, and Calcinate. : 

Hence Caleinated, Caleinating Af/. adjs. 

1611 Coter., Calcinatoire, calcinatorie, calcinating. 1615 
DaniEt Queen's Arcad. (1717) 185 He sucks Out of a little 
hollow instrument Of calcinated Clay, the Smoak thereof. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Cinuaber, made of calcinated Sul- 
phur and Quick-silver. 

Calcination (kxlsinZ'fon).  [n. of action f. 
med.L, cadcinare: see CALCINE and -ATION.] 

1. The action or process of calcining ; reduction 
by fire to a ‘calx’, powder, or friable substance ; 
the subjecting of any infusible substance to a 
roasting heat. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vew. Prol. & T. 251 Oure fourneys 
eck of Calcinacion [z7.7, Calcynacion]. 1393 Gower Conf. 

1. 86 The point of sublimation .And forth with calcination, 
1583 Plat Divers new /aper. (1594) 22 Wheresocuer there 
bee any stones that be subiect to calcination. 1610 1). 
Jonson Ach. 11. v. 11616) 632 Name the vexations, and the 
martyrizations Of mettalls in the worke.. Putrefaction, 
Solution, Ablution, Sublimation, Cohobation, Calcination, 
Ceration, and Fixation. 1678 RK. R{vssi.11.J wr. Geber 11, 1. 
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1v. xiv. 120 Calcination is the Pulverization of a Thing by 
Fire. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 167 Bones .. may be 
freed of the animal matter by calcination. 1875 Ure Dic. 
Arts I. 573 The process of burning lime, to expel the car- 
bonic acid, is one of calcination. 

+b. Extended to other processes producing 
similar results; or used as synonymous with ox- 
idation in general. Ods. 

1612 WoopaLL Surg. Wate Wks. (1653) 268 Calcination is 
solution of bodies into Calx or Alcool, by desiccation of the 
native humidity, by reverberate ignition, by Amalgamation, 
by Aqua fortis, the Spirit of salt Vitriol, Sulphur, or the 
like. 164x Frencuw Dyéstidd. i. (1651) 9 Cadciuatiou .. may 
be done two waies—by firing, by Corosion. 17§1 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. sv. 1791 Hamitton Serthollet’s Dyeing 1. 1. 1. i. 
10 According to its degree of oxydation (calcination). 1822 
Imison Sc. & A ré 11. 20 The process of comhining a metal 
with oxygen was called calcination, now oxigenation. 

2. gen. A burning to ashes, complete combustion. 

1616 Buttonar, Cadciuation, a burning, a turning into 
ashes, 1722 WoLLaston Xeltg. .Vat.v.g2 The earth reformed 
out of its ashes and ruins after such a calcination. 1822 
Blackw. Mag. X11. 280 Those burnings of barns..and the 
general calcination which has gone through the country. 

3. A calcined condition. 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 28 Steno had compared the 
fossil shells .. and traced the various gradations from the 
state of mere calcination, when their natural gluten only 
was lost, to the perfect substitution of stony matter. 

b. concr. That which has been calcined, a cal- 
cined product or ‘ calcinate’. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 104 Fritt is..a Calcination 
of those Materials which make Glass. 1725 BrapLey Faw, 
Dict. U1. s.v., A quarter of an Ounce of this Calcination. 

+ Ca‘lecinator. Oés. [Agent-noun f. med.L. 
calcinare.] One who practises calcination. 

1635 Person Varieties. 42 What is your opinion concern- 
ing the potableness of Gold, after which, our Chymists.. 
and Calcinators.. make such search and labour? 

Calcinatory kzlsinatari, ke'lsi-), a. and sé. 
[f. med.L. calcindt- ppl. stem of calcindre + -ORY.] 

A. adj. Serving for calcination. 

1611 Coter., Calctnatotre, calcinatorie, calcinating. 1678 
R. R[ussett]tr. Geder v.i. 273 Let the Calcinatory Furnace 
be made square in length four foot. 

B. sb. A vessel used for calcination [ =caleind- 
torium (vas) in Du Cange]. 

1730-6 in Baitey; hence in Jounson and mod. Dicts. 

+Ca‘leine, a. Obs. rare—*. [? ad. med.L. cal- 
ctneus, or ?*calcinus, f, calx lime.] Of lime. 

1576 BakER Gesner's Jewel of Health 206a, An oyle will 
then issue, which shal] be named the calcine oyle. 

Calcine (kzlszirn), v. Also 4 caleene, 4-5 
caleyne. fad. med.L. calcindre, a term of the 
alchemists, ‘to burn like lime, to reduce to CALX’, 

Prob. the med.L. word arose in Italy, where cadcina 
‘lime, quick-lime’, deriv. of It. caéce, L. calcem, is cited by 
Du Cange in a Latin document of 1215; Florio has also 
calciuare to burn lime, ‘to burn minerals to correct the 
malignitie of them’. The accentuation ca‘/cening occurs 
in Chaucer; caéce‘xze is the pronunciation in Ben Jonson, 
and all the poets since; though some recent Dictionaries 


, give ca‘dcine either as an alternative or sole pronunciation.] 


1. To reduce to quick-lime, or to an analogous 
substance, by roasting or burning; ‘to burn in 
the fire to a calx or friable substance’ J. 

By the alchemists and early chemists this was supposed to 
be to reduce a mineral or metal toits purest or most refined 
residuum by driving off or consuming all the more volatile 
and perishable constituents; in reality it yielded in most 
cases a metallic oxide, though sometimes only a finely com- 
minuted or sublimed form of a metal, or a desiccated form 
of other substance. 

¢ 1386 [see Catcininc vd/. 56.}. ¢ 1460-70 Bh, Quintessence 
9 The science to brynge gold into calx .. in be corusible 3¢ 
schal fynde be gold calcyned and reducid into erbe. 1580 
R. Day (¢/t/e) The Key of Philosophie .. howe to prepare, 
Calcine, Sublime, and dissolue all manner of Mineralls. 
1601 Horianp Péiny II. 599 Fire burneth and calcineth 
stone, whereof is made that mortar which bindeth all worke 
in masonry. 16z0 B, Jonson Adch. 1. ili. (1616) 624, I sent 
you of his feces there, calcin’d. Out of that calx, I ha’ 
wonne the salt of Merevry. 1612 Woopat. Surg. Aate 
Wks. (1653) 199 Swines hoofs burnt or Calcined till they be 
white. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. § 50, I would 
gladly know how Moses with an actuall fire calcin’d, or 
burnt the Golden Calfe into powder. 1799 G. SmitTH 
Laborat.\.77 A little nitre thrown into the crucible, which 
effectually calcines the remaining regulus of antimony. 1822 
Imison Sc. & Art I}. 318 Take some oysters-shells, calcine 
them, by keeping them in a good fire for about an hour. 
1832 Hr. Martineau Aid/ & Vudll. iv. 57 Mr. Wallace ex- 
plained how the ironstone, or zzéze asit 1s called, is calcined 
in the kilns. 1874 Ksicnt Dict. .Wech. s.v. Calcinatiou, 
Copper and other ores are calcined, to drive off the sulphur, 
the sulphurets being oxidized and sulphuric acid being dis- 
engaged and volatilized. 

b. To subjcct to a heat sufficient to desiccate 
thoroughly, destroy contained organisms, ctc. 

1880 MacCormac lxtisept, Surg. 105 Schrider and Dusch 
established that it was not necessary to calcine air. 

ec. fig. To purify or refine by consuming the 
grosser part. 

1634 HanixncTon Castara (1870) 130 Yet you by a chaste 
Chimicke Art, Calcine fraile love to pietie. 1648 Kart 
WeESTMOKLD. Offa Sacra (1879) 88 The Crimson streaks 
belace the Damaskt West, Calcin’d by night, rise pure Gold 
fromthe East. a1gi1 Ken ’refar. Wks. 1721 IV. 159 Your 
Clay by the last Fire calcin’d, Shall to spiritual be refin’d. 

2. gen. To burn to ashes, consume. 

1641 M. Fran Servi. (1672) 225 Though the general con- 
flagration shall at last calcine these glorious structures into 


CALCITRATE. 


ashes. 1646 J. Hatt Poews 1 Harmlesse reams .. Tobacco 
can Calcine them soon to dust. 1855 CosTELLo Stor. Sercen 
77 His body was found on the stone floor of his dormitory 
calcined to acinder, 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 214 Cal- 
cining the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

eee 

1633 G. Herpert Ternple, Easter i, As his death calcined 
thee todust. ¢16g0 Dennam Progr. Learning |, 157 Fiery 
disputes that union have calcined. 1879 Farrar St. Pew 
I. 19 There are souls in which the burning heat of some 
transfusing purpose calcines every other thought. 

3. zutr. To suffer calcination. 

1704 Newton Ofticks \J.) Vhis crystal is a pellucid fissile 
stone. .enduring a red heat without losing its transparency, 
and, in a very strong heat, calcining without fusion. 1771 
Hamirton in Pid. Trans. LXI. 49 Its cone in many parts 
has been calcined, and is still calcining, by the hot vapours. 
1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. vi. 226 The drawback of these 
stones {clunch and chalk] is. .that under fire they calcine. 

Calcined ‘kelsaind). [f. CaLcine v. +-ED 1] 
Reduced to dry powder or ash by burning ; sub- 
jected to the thorough action of fire; purged by 
fire. 

1583 Plat Divers ucw Exper.(1594)37 Weigh out of this 
calcined coppresse one part. 1605 TimME Querszt. 11. 1. 
105 Salts may be extracted out of all calcined metalls. 1732 
Arsutunot Kudes of Diet 264 Calcin’d Hartshorn, which 
has something of this Quality. 1810 Henry Een. Chewz. 
(1826) I. 619 Pure magnesia. .is.. prepared by the calcination 
of the carbonate, and hence its name of calcined magnesia. 
1870 TYNDALL Fraguz. Sc. (ed. 3) xi. 301 When a decoction 
of meat is effectually screened from ordinary air, and sup- 
plied solely with calcined air, putrefaction never sets in. 
1876 RouTLEDGE Discov. 28 The calcined ore is then ready 
for the blast furnace. 

+Calcineous, ¢. Obs. rare—. [a. med.L. ca/- 
cine-us (f. calx lime)+-ous.] Of the nature of 
quick-lime ; caustic. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus Archido.xis 1. \1. 86 How acute or 
Calcineous soever it be..tis by that acuity alone that it 
Operates. 

Calciner (kzlsainos). 

1. One who calcines. 

1708 Motreux Radeteis iv. xxix, A Calciner of Ashes. 

2. An apparatus for calcining: sfec. a kiln or 
furnace for roasting ore. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 502/1 The charge of ore usually 
put into the calciner weighs about three... tons. 1870 Exg. 
Afech. 21 Jan. 447/3 There are two calciners in use [in roast- 
ing copper ore], one of them known as an ‘open’, and the 
other as a ‘blind’ calciner. 1879 Excycl. Brit, IX. 842. 

Calcining (kzlsainin), v4/. 5b. [f. CALCINE v, 
+-1nG1.] The process of reducing to a calx, 
burning to ashes, or subjecting to a roasting heat. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Yeu. Prod. §& T. 218 The care and 
wo That we hadden in oure matires sublymyng And in al- 
malgamyng and calceniyng Of quyk siluer. 1601 HoLtLtanp 
Pliny, Expl. Wds. of Art, Calciniug, the burning of a 
minerall, or any thing, for to correct the malignitie of it, or 
reduce it into pouder. 1641 Frencu Désti@/, 1.(1651) 9 Cor- 
rosion is the Calcining of bodies by corrosive things. 186x 
W. FairBairn Addr. Brit. Assoc., Vhe different processes, 
from the calcining of the ore to the production of the bar. 

attrib. 1662 Merrett .Veri’s Art of Glassii, The Calcar 
is a kind of calcining furnace. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 914 
The Calcining Furnace rests upon a vault. 1876 RouTLEDGE 
Discov. 28 Large calcining kilns. 

Calcining (kelsarnin), AA/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING?.] That calcines. 

1644-58 CLEVELAND Gen. Poeurs (1677) 15 No more of your 
calcining Flame. 1757 Dyer Fleece (1807) 97 Dissclving 
water's, and calcining sun’s and thieving air’s attacks. 

Calcinitre, synonym of NirROcALCITE, 


+Caleinize, v. Obs. [see -1ZE.] = CALcINE v. 

1607 SYLVESTER Dz Bartas 11. iv.i. (1623) 437 Gods dread 
wrath, which quick doth calcinize The marble Mountains. 
1656 BLount Glossogr., Calcintze, to burn to ashes, to 
reduce metals to powder by the fire, to refine. 


Calcio- (kz'lsio-), a°combining form of CaL- 
cIUM, uscd in names of minerals: as calcio-cele’- 
stite, a variety of CEIESTITE containing much 
lime; caleio-fe‘rrite, a hydrous phosphate of 
calcium and iron, occurring as a sulphur-yellow 
mineral (Dana). 

Calcite (kz 'lsait). Win. [mod.. (Haidinger 
1845 calcit) f. L. cale-em lime +-1Tk, q.v.] The 
native crystallized rhombohedral anhydrous car- 
bonate of lime (calcium carbonate), which exists in 
an immense variety of forms: calc-spar, calcareous 
spar. ‘Taken by Dana as the type of the Caécite 
Group of anhydrous carbonates. Also attrzd. 

1849 Murciison SéZurie App. 547 A change into crystal- 
line calcite. 1874 Dawkins Cave /fuut. ii. 64 Lined with 


glittering crystals of calcite. 1878 Bates Ceztr. Amer. vi. 
81 Brown and black blende in quartz and calcite seams. 

Ca'leitrant, «. rare. \ pedantic.) [ad. L. cal- 
citrant-em, kicking: sce next.] Kicking; that 
‘kicks’ at any restriction. Cf. RECALCITRANT. 

1866 Lond. Kev. 8 Dec. 621 A Calcitrant son of Cambridge. 

Calcitrate (keelsitreit’, v. [f. L. calettrat- 
ppl. stem of caéttrd-re to strike with the heels, 
kick, f. cade-enz heel; cf. obs. F. cadcztrer (Cotgr.).] 
trans. and zutr. To kick. 

1623 CockeraAM, Cadctfrate, to kicke, or wince, 1668 
Wirxins Real Char. 179 Calcitrate, kick. 1708 MotTEux 
Rabe ais w. xiii. 11737) 54 ‘The Filly..began to spurn it, to 
calcitrate it. 1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 242 They erect an 
idol .. which the succeeding generations, each for itself, 
calcitrates and heels over. 


[f. CALCINE v. +-ER 1] 


CALCITRATION. 


Calcitration (kelsitré'-fon). [n. of action f. 
prec,: sec -ATION.] Kicking. /77. and fig. 

1652 A. Ross Arcana Microc, 52 The hirth of a child is 
caused partly by its calcitration. 1702 C. Matuer Jag. 
Chr, Wi, Wi. tii. (1852) 537. 1866 G. Macponatp stun. Q. 
Veigh, x. (1878) 181 There were signs of calcitration in the 
churchwarden, when he perceived whither I was leading him. 

Calcium (kw lsidm). Chem. [f (by Sir If. 
Davy) L. ca/x, calc 7)- lime, on the type of other 
names of metals in -vM, -1UM.] 

1. A chemical element, one of the ‘metals of the 
alkaline earths’, bcing the basis of lime; though 
one of the most widely diffused of elements, it is 
found in nature only iu composition, and was first 
separated by Davy in 1808, as a light yellow 
metal, ductile and malleable, about as hard as 
gold, which rapidly oxidizes in air containing 
inoisture, and forins ‘ quick-lime’. Symbol Ca. 

1808 Sik H. Davy in Pért. Trans. XCVII1. 346, 1 shall 
venture to denominate the metals from the alkaline earths 
barium, strontium. calcium,and magnium. 1815 W. Pricurs 
Outl, Min. & Geol. (ed. 3) 25 Lime has been proved by Sir 
H. Davy.. to be a metallic oxide, consisting of 28 per cent. 
of oxygen and 72 of calcium. 1878 Huxiey Shysingr. 81 
A solid carbonate of calcium .. more commonly termed 
carbonate of lime. 1882 Lockyer in Nature No. 614. 321/2 
‘Those short common lines of calcium which for years past 
we had watched coming out of the salts of calciuin wheu 
decomposition was taking place. 

2. attrib. = Carcic; as in calcium compounds, 
salts, ete.; esp. calcium carbonate, CaCO,, car- 
bonate of lime, or limestone, and arragonite; cal- 
cium chloride, Ca Cl,, chloride of lime, bleach- 
ing powder; calcium fluoride, Ca FI,, fluor 
spar; calcium light, the lime-light ; calcium 
oxide, Ca O, quick-lime; calcium phosphate 
Ca; (PO,),, phosphate of lime, the chief constituent 
of bone-ash; calcium silicate, Ca Si O,, found 
crystallized in tabular spar, etc.; calcium sul- 
phate, Ca SO,, found crystallized as Gypsum. 

1864 Daity Tet. 4 Oct., A blinding ray from a calcium 
light apparatus. 1869 Roscor Efem. Chem. 154 When bones 
are burnt, a white solid mass is left behind; this is called 
Calcium Phosphate. 1872 Daily Vews 7 Nov., Calcium 
lights shone on smiling multitudes. 1873 Fownes Chem. 
364 Calcium Carbonate is always precipitated. 

Calco- (kxlko), combining form of L. cadc-em 
lime [not formed on L. analogies, which give ca/cz-, 
but after Gr. words] in various technical terms. 

1876 Toses Dental Anat. 139 The ‘calcospherites,’ by 
which name he designated the globular forms seen and de- 
scribed by Rainie. /é/d. 140 For this modified albumen he 
proposes the name of ‘ calcoglobulin’. 188z Dana J/is. App. 
in. 20 Calcosincite..a mixture of zincite and calcite. 

Caleography, improper spelling of CHALc-. 

+Calcops. Ods. A kind of fish. 

1727 A. Hasutton New Ace. E. Jud ll. xxxiii. 11 Fish- 
ponds to serve his Kitchin with Carp, Calcops and Mullet. 

Calcour, var. of Catker, Oés., a diviner. 

Calc-sinter (ke 'lkjsitnte1). iW//2. [ad. Ger. 
kalk-sinter, {. halk lime (a. L. calc-ent; see Catc-) 
+ stnter slag.) A hard crystalline dcposit from 
springs which hold carbonate of lime in solution. 

oe Bucktanp Relig. Diluv, 115 Firmly cemented 
together by stalagmitic infiltrations of calc-sinter. 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geol. 1.200 One of these springs. .has formed, 
by its incrustations, an elevated mound of solid travertin, 
or cale-sinter. 1850 Leitcn A/adler’s Anc. Art § 268. 300 
In Greece . . tufa and calc-sinter .. were also employed. 

Calc-spar ke lkspa1). in. [see Catc-.] 
Calcareons spar or rhombohedral crystallized 
carbonate of lime. 

18zz Mrs. Lowry Convers. Win. 11. 28 Most of the fine 
calcspar of Derbyshire is of a deep topaz yellow colour. 
1850 Dauseny dA tom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 267 Why ..do the 
particles of carbonate of lime, assume sometimes the form 
of calc-spar, sometimes of arragonite? 

Calc-tuff (kelktof). In. [see Carc-] A 
porous deposit of carbonate of lime, formed by the 
waters of calcareous springs ; calcareous tufa. 

182z Mrs. Lowry Convers. Alin. 11. 265 Acidiferous 
Earthy Minerals... Calc-tuff. 1857 Pace Adv. Text-dh. 
Geol, xx.(1876)420 Calc-tuff .. is an open, porous,and some- 
what earthy deposition of carbonate of lime from calcareous 
springs. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 722 Calctuff, an allu- 
vial form of carbonate of calcium. 

Calculability (ke:lku/labi-liti). [f. next: see 
-1fy.) The quality of being calculable. 

31873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force vi. 158 The characteristic 
of all such [machines] is their calculability. 

Calculable (keIkiwlabl), a. [f. L. caleuld-re 
or F. cateul-er to calculate: see -ABLE, -BLE. So 
mod.F. calculable.) Capable of being calculated ; 
that may be reckoned, measured, or computed. 

71734 Nortu Lives 11, 182 Eclipses .. being regular and 
calculabie. 1809-10 CoLerIpDGE Friend (1865) 103 Incapable 
of producing any regular, continuous, and calculable effect. 
1829 1. Tavior Euthus. vi. (1867) 113 The connexion of 
physical causes and effects is known and calculable. 1865 
‘Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 332/2 There is always a calculable risk of 
a vacancy. 

_b. Of a person: Such that his action in given 
circumstances can be reckoned upon and estimated. 

3865 Pall Wall G. 1 May 2 He is the least consistent, re- 
liable, and calculable of public men. 1876 Gro. Exiot 


ne 


Pan, Der, 222 He was exactly the man to feel the utmost 
piquancy in a girl whom he had not found quite calculable. 

Calcular (kee lkidlas), a. Wath. [? f. Carcen- 
Us +-\R!,] Of or pertaining to a calculus. 

1831 Brewster Vewlon (1855) 11. xiv.g The rules are 
extricated from algebraical process, and presented in cul- 
cular form, 

+ Calculary, s+. ? Oss. [same deriv. as next.] 
Grew’s name for a ‘congeries of little stony knots’ 
in a pear, 

1674 Grew cleat. Plants vi.§3 The Calculary most ob- 
servable in rough-tasted, or Choak- Pears) is a Congeries of 
little stony Knots. 1677. Anat. Fruits ii. §6 Tartarcous 
Grains .. in some Pears .. almost as hard as a Plum-stone ; 
which 1 have thereupon named the Calculary. 1753 
CitamBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Vhe calculary is uo vital, or 
essential part of the fruit. 1852 Situ Ang. §& Fr. Dict., 
Calculary, /erre, 

Calculary (kelkislari), a. Wed. [ad. L. ca/- 
culdrius, {. calculus stone: see -ARyY.) Of or 
pertaining to a calculus ; gravelly. 

1660 Gaupven Bf. Brownrigg 218 Motion was tedious. .to 
him, by reason of his calculary infirmity and corpulency. 

+Ca‘lculate, sé. Obs. [t. L. calculare to reckon : 
seeenext. Cf. est?mate sb., and see -ATE}, 2.] 

A calculation, reckoning, estimate. 

1695 E. Bernarp Voy. /r. Aleppo in Mise. Cur, (1708) V1, 
99 By a moderate Calculate there could not have been less 
at first than 560. 1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks II. 432 An 
Exact and Secret Calculate was made of the true Nuinber. 
21734 Nortu &.ram. 11 viii. » 26. 602 Nor were these 
Brothers mistaken in their Calculate. 

Calculate (ke'lkimleit), v1 [f. L. calculat- 
ppl. stem of caleuld-re to count, reckon, f. calculus 
a stone (see CatcuLus). Cf. It. calcolare, Sp., Pg. 
calcular, F, cateuler. An early form of the pa. 
pple. was calculat, -ale, ad. L. caleulat-us.] 

1. trans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to compute, 
reckon. 

1570 Dre Vath. Pref. 42 Hable to Calculate the Planetes 
places for alltymes. 1656 tr. //obbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 
g2 When we calculate the magnitude and motions of heaven 
orearth. 1671 7 rue Von-Conf.1 52 About 165 years, before 
the Councel .. is the highest pe1iod from whence they can 
becalculat. 1833 Ht. Martineau JJanch, Strike iii. 35 Vhe 
men looked at the ground, and calculated how much digging 
and other work there would be, 1860 TyNnpAact Glace. 11, § 1. 
223 Bradley was able to calculate the velocity of light. 

b. adsol, To perform calculations, to form an 
estimate. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C. t. iii. 65 Why Old men, Fooles, and 
Children calculate. 1613 R. C. able A lph. (ed. 3) Calcu- 
fate, cast a count, reckon. 1789 T. JEFFERSON HW rit. Sat 
III. 35 As yet, no vote has been given which will enable 
us to calculate, on certain ground. : 

2. ellipt. To ascertain beforehand the time or 
circumstances of (an event, e.g, aneclipse, a nativity) 
by astrology or mathematics. 

1593 SHaks. 2 //ex. V/, wv. i. 34 A cunning man did cal- 
culate my birth And told me that by Water I should dye. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. vi. 80 When they come to model Heav'n 
And calculate the Starrs. 1857 De Quincey China 10 To 
calculate a lunar eclipse. ; 

+3. To reckon in, count, include. Ods. 

1643 Sober Sadness 32 [He] must have been calculated in 
the Black-bill, if he had not taken himselfe off. f 

4. To plan or devise with forethought; to think 


out; to frame. arch. 

1654 G. Gopparp in /utred. to Burton's Diary (1828) 1. 
3o For the indenture, that was calculated at Court. 1672 
Grew /dea Hist. Plants § 3 Vhat .. is a Thought not well 
Calculated. 1708 Swier Sentiments Ch, Eng. AJan Wks. 
1755 II. 1. 68 He doth not think the church of England so 
narrowly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any regular 
species of government. 1820 //oyle’s Games Impr.171 Each 
[player] calculates his game without inspecting the tricks. 
1856 Emerson £ug. Traits, Character xs. (Bohn) 11. 61 
The English did not calculate the conquest of the Indies. 
It fell to their character. 2 

5. ‘To arrange, design, prepare, adjust, adapt, 
or fit fora purpose. Const. for, or tf. with Zo; 
now only in fassive. 

1639 Futter Holy War u. iii.(1840)51 This vision, though 
calculated for this one bishop, did generally serve for all che 
nonresidents. 1691 T°. H[acr] Acc. Vew Juvent. 16 Voyages 
all calculated for the proving her against the Worm. 1727 
Swiet Modest Prop. Wks. 1755 11. 1. 66, I calculate my 
remedy for this.. kingdom of Ireland, and for no other. 
1732 Berketey Sermon to S. P. G. Wks. I11. 250 The 
Christian religion was calculated for the bulk of mankind. 
1816 Scott Axtiz. i, The coach was calculated to carry six 
regular passengers. 1848 THirtwatt New. (1877) 1.137 The 
college 1s calculated for the reception of sixty students. 

b. Inthe pa. pple. the notion of design gradually 
disappears, leaving merely the sense ‘ suitcd’: see 
CatcuLatEeD below. 
aft, fil, adapled, filled.) 

. intr, To reckon or count e«fovz or on. 

1807 Soutney £2/¢ (1850) III. 109 All those may almost be 
calculated upon, 1829 I. Taytor Futhas. vi. (1867) 114 
Security in calculating upon the future. 1873 I'ristRam 
JVoad viii. 150 We had calculated on a quiet Sunday. 

7. U.S. collog. To think, opine, suppose, ‘reckon’; 
to intend, purpose. 

1830 GaLt Lawrie 7. u. v. (1849) 56, 1 calculate, that ain't 
no thing to make nobody afeard. 1833 Marrvat /’efer S. 
xliv, (American speaking) ' Well, captain,’ said he, * so you 
met with a squall?’ ‘1 calculate not." 1837 Hatiptrton 


Cf. the similar history of, 


CALCULATOR. 
Clockm. 1. 291, | calculate you couldn't fault it ie par. 
ucular. 1859 Awrchkerboker Mag. XVII.) Vartlev, Mr. 


Crane requested those persous who calculated to jin the 
singin’ school to come forward, 

t Calculate, 7.2 Os. 
pebble ; cf. coagulate, ete.) intr. Vo form stone 
in the bladder. Ilence Ca leulating ff. a. 

add Torstit Foxrf. Beasts 197 Whe same with Pareiey 
drunk iu Wine .. dissolveth the stone in the bladder, and 
preventeth all such calculating gravel in time toeome 

Calculated (kalkisletted , fa. pple. & Ppl. a. 
[f CancunatE v.) +-rp?. 

1. Reckoned, estimated, devised with forethought 

1863 Gro. Exvior Xomola ii, xxvi. | 1880) 11. 2f6 When he 
did spexk it was with a calculated caution. 

2. littcd, suited, fit, apt ; of a nature or chatacter 
proper or likely Zo. 

1722 Dt For Col. Jack (1840 286 ‘The state of life that | 
was now in was. . perfectly calculated to make a man cuin- 
pletely happy. 1793 W. Rouikts Looker-on 11744 No. 52 
I]. 273 These interlopers .. acted in a manner tliat was cal 
culated to bring scandal upon the profession. 1795 SouTut ¥ 
Life (1849) 1. 256 Never had man so many relations so little 
calculated to inspire confidence. 1864 MANset Leff, ete. 
(1873) 298 ‘These transparent disguises were not calculated, 
and, probably, were not intended, to deceive. 1868 Grav- 
STONE Juv, Mundi i, (1870) 3 A circumstance calculated to 
excite strong suspicion. 1879 in Cassels Techn. Educ. 1V. 
76/2 Ireland is .. well calculated for the successful prose. 
cution of ostreoculture, 

Calculating ka‘lkimletin), v4/. sb. [f. as 

Tec. +-ING!.] The action of the vb. CancuLate; 
P : : aa a 
calculation: chiefly a¢rié., asin calculaling-engine, 
-machine, -machinery, cte. 

1710 Brit, Apollo V1. 66 His Trigonometry for the Cal- 
culating of Sines, ‘Tangents, etc, 1833 Beewsttr Nad. WVagic 
xi. 292 Ihe greater part of the calculating-machinery. 1878 
Tait & Stewart Unseen Uniz. ii. § 80. go Charles Babbage, 
the desiguer of the well-known calculating engine. 

Calculating (ke'lkisletin’, pp/. a}. [f. as pree. 
+-ING*.) That calculates ; esp. that shrewdly or 
selfishly reckons the chances of gain or advantage. 

1809-12 Mar. Epcewortn Al dsentee ix, He was calculating 
and inercenary. 1828 Sco11 /*. W/. Perth xxxii, It had 
been resolved, with the most calculating cruelty, 1841 
Miact in Nonconf, 1. 145 Men of a hardier, more sincere, 
less calculating religion. 

Hence Ca‘leula:tingly adv. 

1855 Mrs. WHITNEY Gayzvorthys i. (1879) 7 Huldan Brown 
looked calculatingly upon the gathered material. 

+ Calculating, ///. 2.2 Obs. See Catcr- 
LATE 2.2 

Calculation (kalkivlz-fan), Also 4 ealeu- 
lacioun. fa. F, calculation, ad. L caleulation-em, 
f. calculare to reckon, CALCULATE. See -aTION.] 

1. The action or process of reckoning ; computa- 
tion. 

1393 Gower Conf. I]. 230 A great magicien Shulde of his 
calculation, Seche of constellation, How they the citee 
mighten gette. /6éd¢. 111. 46 He maketh his caleulations, He 
maketh his demonstrations. c1g400 Maunpev. 236 The 
Vhilosophres comen, and seyn here avys aftre her calcula- 
ciouns, 1614 Ra.eicu //ist, Wordd wi. xxv, R.) One Lar- 
tholomew Scullet. hath by calculation found the very day. 
1757 Jouxson Rambi. No. 154 >5 No estimate is more in 
danger of erroneous calculations. 1875 Jowett Plato ied. 2) 
III. 412 All arithmetic and calculation have to do with 
number. ; ; <a 

2. concr. The form in which reckoning is made; 


its product or result. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 134 1f we suppose our 
present calculation, the Phaenix now in nature will be the 
sixt from the Creation, 181z Jane AustEN S/ausf, Park 
(x851) 81 If the first calculation is wrong, we make a second 
better. 1871 C. Davies Metr. Syst. .125 This calculation 
could not long suit the revenue. 

3. Estimate of probability, forecast. 

1847 Emerson Refres. Men vi. Napoleon Wks (Bohn) 1 372 
His very attack was never the ig pee of courage, but 
the result of calculation. 1848 Lyttos //arodd v. 142 
Hitherto, he had advanced on his career without calcula- 
tion. 1864 TENxyson £u. Ard. 470 The lazy gossip» of the 
port, Abhorrent of a calculation crost. 

Calcula‘tional, 2. rare. [f. pree. + -at.] 
or pertaining to calculation. ; 

1874 Piazzi Suytu Our Jnherit, ii. 14 Knowing well the 
numerical and calculational value of 7. 

+Ca‘Iculative, a.) led. ? Obs. [f.Catcut-us 
+-ATIVE.] Liable to calculary disease. 

1657 Tostinson RKenou's Disp. 189 Foments applyed to 
pleuritical .. persons, as also to the calculative. 

Calculative (ke lki#létiv, 22 [f. Carer- 
LATE vw. : see -ATIVE.) Of or pertaining to cal- 
culation; given to calculating. 

¢1766 Burke Popery Laws Wks. IX. 389 Habits of calcula- 
tive dealings. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XN1. 307 Extraordinary 
calculative powers. 1865 Cartyie Fredé, Gt. VIII. xan. v. 
x70 Daun .. sits expectant; elaborately calculative. 

Calculator (kavlki#le'to:. [a. L. cadudalor, 
n. of agent f. ealeuti-re, corresp. to F. cadcnda- 
teur: see CALCULATE and -oR.) 

1. Onc who calculates; a reckoner. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed Wks. I. 408 Siche ben many calkela- 
tours. 1611 Cotcr. Calenlatenr, a reckoner, calculater 
17zz De For Plague (1884 227 Calculators of Nativities. 
18¢r THackeray Sec. Fien. Nap. ii. (Vock. ed. 1887) 321 Ee 
mists and calculators. 18494 Everson ss. & tfcrd mee 
Nature hates calculators; her methods are sallatery aed 
impulsive. 


[f T.. cahaudus stone, 


Of 


CALCULATORY. 


2. a. A set of tables to facilitate calculations. 
b. A mechanical contrivance for performing cer- 
tain calculations ; a calculating machine. 

1784 THomson (¢/¢/e) The Universal Calculator. 1824 W. 
Watton (éztle) The Complete Calculator... and Universal 
Ready Reckoner. 1876 S. Aensing tor Museum Catal. No. 
831 This screw bears a calculator which serves to read 
angular displacements of less than 20 seconds. 

Caleulatory, 2. ? Obs. [f. CaLcuLaTE z. + 
-oRY ; corresp. to L. calculatorius, F. calculatoire.] 
Of or pertaining to calculation or estimate. 

1611 Cotcr., Calcudatofre, calculatorie, calculating. 1627 
Jackson Creed v1. Wks. V. 260 The argument is but cal- 
culatory, and this kind of argument is deceitful. 1649 Br. 
Hatt Cases Consc. ut. ti. (1654) 179 Calculatory or figure- 
casting Astrology. 1677 PLot Oxfordsh. 286 The first 
Contriver of the Art Calculatory in disputation. 

+Ca‘lcule, s/. Ols. Also 7 caleull, 8 calcul. 
[a. F. ca/est]7 in same sense, ad. L. calculus: see 
below.] =CancuLation. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny xvi. xxix, According to the calcull 
of others, the true reason and cause is this. 1682 WHELER 
Fourn. Greece 1.20 He is much mistaken in the Calcule, both 
of its Longitude and Latitude. 1718 Woprow Corr. (1843) 
II. 407, I design..to.. bring the matter to a close calcule 
with the printers. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 480 
Decrees .. founded on an error in calcul. 

+Caleule, 2. Ofs. orms: 4 caleulen, cal- 
elen, 5 calkule, -el, -ylle, 5—6 -il(1, 4-6 calcule. 
[? a. F. calcztle-7 in same sense, ad. L. calczla-re: 
see CALCULATE.] To reckon ; = CALCULATE v. 

1377 Lancu. P. Pd. B. xv. 364 Of pat was calculed of pe ele- 
ment be contrarie pei fynde. c1380 Wyciir Sevzz. xxix. 
Sel. Wks. I. 75 Pei traveilen in veyn pat calculen pat, etc. 
1387 Trevisa /Higden (Rolls Ser.) II. 237 He calcleb and 
accountep be ages of be world by bowsendes. 1496 Dives 
& Panp. (W. de W.)1. xxv. 62/1 They that calculen & casten 
yeres, dayes & monethes. 1549 Cow:f/. Scot. 167 Quha can 
calkil the degreis of kyn & blude. 1559 H. Batnavis Leé. 
in Keith “est. AZ Sc. App. 44 You may calkill what twa 
thousand futemen..will tak monethlie. 

t+ Calculer. Ols. [f. prec.] =Catcunator. 

€1391 Cuaucer Asfrol. 14 Thin almury is cleped the den- 
ticle of capricorne or ellesthe kalkuler. 1470 HarpinGChrou. 
clxxxviii. ix, The xx. daye of Maye. .as calculers it knowe. 

Calculifrage (kee lkislifrzidz). Aled. [a. F. 
calculifrage a.‘ that breaks calculi’, L. type *ca/- 
culifrag-us,f.-frag-us breaking, frangére to break.] 
An instrument introduced into the bladder for 
breaking down calculi (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence 
Calculi:fragous a., (medicines) fitted for break- 
ing or reducing calculi. 

+ Calculing, vé/. sh. Obs. [f. CancvLe v. + 
-InG1.] Calculating, reckoning. 

1374 CHAucER Yroydus 1.71 Whan pis Calcas knew by 
calkelyng. 1387 Trevisa Hzgden (Rolls Ser.) I. 39 Pe cal- 
culynge of Denys. .hab lasse by xxii 3ere pan pe calculynge 
of Jerom. 1582 Batman Barth. De P. R.viu. xxvi. 131 Able 
to science and use of calkling and of accompts. 

Ca‘leulist. [f Catcun-us +-isr.] One skilled 
in a mathematical calculus ; a mathematician. 

1829 CarLyLe For. Rev. & Cont. Alisc. 1V. 138 Mathesis, 
of which, it has been said, many a Great Calculist has not 
even a notion. 

+ Calculo:se, 2. 

1. Stony, pebbly. 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush. u. 274 The feldes calculose. 

2. Wed.=CaLcuLous 1. 

1686 Sir T. Browne's Pseud. Ep. ut. iv. 61 Calculose [ed. 
1646 calculous] concretions in the kidney. 

Hence Caleculosity. 7a7¢—°. 


{ad. L. calculos-us stony.] 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Calculosity, fulness of stones or’ 


Counters. ; 

Calculous (kx Ikivlas), a. [ad. L. calculos-us, 
f. calculus stone, pebble ; corresp. to F. calculemx.] 

1. Wed. Of or pertaining to a calcnlus or the 
stonc; diseased with the stone; calculary. 

105 TimMe Quersit, 1. 156 A remedy .. to mittigate and 
to dissolue such calculous & stony matter. 1683 Rosinson in 
Ray’s Corr. (1848) 137 A good medicine in some scorbutic 
and calculous cases. a 1801 W. HEBERDEN Comment. xvi. 
(1806: 84 In opening the bodies of calculous persons. 1803 
Med. Frnt. YX. 355 To ascertain the precise nature of cal- 
culous urine. @1827 ApERNeTHY Surg. Mks. (1827) II. 207 
No calculous concretion was found afterdeath. 1858 Lond, 
Rev. Oct, 230 A victim of confirmed calculous disease, 

+ 2. Stony (as the ‘ calculary’ of a pear). Odés. 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants vi. §3 A simple Body, having 
neither any of the Lignous branches in it, nor any Calculous 
Knots. 

Calculus (kelkivlis). P/. -i,-uses. [L.;= 
‘small stone’, dim. of ca/x stonc, pebble ; also, 
a stone or counter used in playing draughts, a 
stone tiscd in reckoning on the abacus or counting 
board, wheuce, reckoning, calculation, account; and 
a stone used in voting, whence, vote, sentencc.] 

J 1. Zed. “A stone. <A generic term for concre- 
tions occurring accidentally in the animal body’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.. Calculi are of many kinds, and 
reccive names from the variotts parts of the body 
in which they occur, as veva/ in the kidneys, 
westcal (in the bladder, prostatéc (in the pros- 
tate), zvtestizal in the intestincs, chiefly of 
animals , etc., or from the nature of their com- 
position, as /7thic acid, uric acid calculus, etc. 

[16r9 ScraTER / xf. Thess. (1627) t. To Rdr.s5 That fla- 


| 
| 
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gellum studiosorum, Calculus Renum.] 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 420 A Human Calculus, or Stone. 1760 tr. 
Keysler’s Trav. 1V. 339 Bezoar is..a stone or calculus 
taken from a species of the Last and West Indian goats. 
1807 M. Baiwiie Aforb. Anat. 308 Calculi when divided.. 
exhibit most commonly a laminated structure. 1849 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. & Phys. 1V.85/1 The oriental bezoard, a resinous 
intestinal calculus. 1880 Aled. Temp. Frui. Oct. 6 Biliary 
calculi are not infrequently due to this influence. 

+ 2. Computation, calculation. Ods. 

1684 T. Burnet The. Eart/ 1. 166 Suppose the abyss was but 
half as deep as the deep ocean, to make this calculus answer, 
all the dry land ought to be cover’d with mountains. 1693 
E. Hatrey in P42, Trans. XVII. 654 Were this Calculus 
founded on the Experience of avery great number of Years: 
1817 CoLeripcEe Srog. Lit, 140 For the purposes of mathe- 
matical calculus it is indifferént which force we term nega- 
tive, and which positive. 

3. A/ath. A system or method of calculation, 
‘acertain way of performing mathematical invcsti- 
gations and resolutions’ (Hutton); a branch of 
mathematics involving or leading to calculations, 
as the DIFFERENTIAL, INTEGRAL Calculus, etc. 
The differential calculus is often spoken of as ‘the 
calculus ’. 

1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 4017, I cannot yet reduce my Ob- 
servations to a calculus. 1750 /é¢d. XLVII. xi. 62 Mr. 
Clairant .. kept his calculus a profound secret. 1804 /did. 


- XCIV. 219 If the introduction of the new calculi, as they. 


have been called, has extended the bounds of science. 1796 
Hutton Math, Dict. 1. 234 We say the Arithmetical or 
Numeral Calculus, the Algebraical Calculus, the Differ- 
ential Calculus, the Exponential Calculus, the Fluxional 
Calculus, the Integral Calculus, the Literal or Symbolical 
Calculus, etc...Algebrarcal, Literal or Syntbolical Calculus 
is..the same with algebra. 1837 CarLtyLe 7. Rev. (1872) 
III. 11. i. 60 Science which cannot with all its calculuses, 
differential, integral, and of variations, calculate the Prob- 
lem of Three gravitating Bodies. 1846 Mitt Zogéec i. xxiv. 
§ 6 The general problem of the algebraical calculus. 1854 
Boote /uvest, Laws Th, i. (L.) The exhibition of logic in 
the form of a calculus. 1878 Geo. Eniot Coll, Breakf. P. 
279 Fount of spirit force Beyond the calculus. 

Cald, obs. f. Cop; obs. pa. t. of CALL. 

| Caldarium (k&ldéoriim), [L., f. calid-us 
hot.] A (Roman) hot bath or bath-room. 

1753 in CHAMBERS Cyc. Supp. 1832 Get Poupeiana I. 

vi. 106 The stove of the caldarium. 1856 R. VAUGHAN 

Mystics (1860) 1, v. i. 10 It.. grinds their corn, fills their 

caldarium. 1881 Darwin Larth-worms 227 The tops of 

the hroken down walls of a caldarium or bath were like- 
wise covered up with 2 feet of earth. 

Caldee, obs. form of CHALDEE. 

|| Caldera (kaldéer4). Geo/. [a. Sp. caldera = 

Pg. caldera, ¥. chaudiére cauldron, kettle, boiler 

+L. caldaria, pl. of prec.] A deep cauldron-like 
* cavity on the summit of an extinct volcano. 

1865 Lye, Elem. Geol. ted. 6) 632 Enlarged afterwards 
into acaldera. 1875 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 553 [In] the 
valley of Furnas ..the soil is now perforated by a number 
of geysers. The three largest and most active of these are 
called ‘ caldeiras’. 

Ca lderite. Avin. A variety of garnet. 

1837 Dana Jin. (1868) 269 Calderite, a mineral from 
Nepaul, is said to be nothing but massive garnet. 

Caldese, var. of CHALDESE v., to cheat. 

+ Caldewelle. Oéds. 

1463 Mann. & Househ. Exp. 192 Item payd ffor viij. pypys 
of caldewelle, ix.s. 

+ Caldmawe: see CALMEWE. 

Caldrife, var. of CAULDRIFE a. Sc. cold. 

Caldron, another spelling of CauLpRon, 

+ Cale, 54.1 Ohs. [a. F. cale insame sense.] A 
kind of head-dress worn by women; a CAUL. 

1588 Detoney in Roxburgh Ballads (1887) VI. 391 Her 
Ladies. .in costly cales of gold. 


+ Cale, si.% Obs. 

1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4453/4 One black Gelding .. witha 
very large Star tending to a Cale, a charge lately laid on 
his Left Eye. 


Cale, 5.3, early northern f. KALE, COLE, cab- 
bage, and cabbage broth or soup. 

Cale: see also CaLEs. 

+ Cale, v. Ols. fa. F. cale-r in same sense 


. 


; (=Pr., Sp. calar, lt. calare) :—L. chalda-re, ad. Gr. 


xada-y to slacken, loosen, let down, lower.] 
trans. To lower (sails, yards, etc.). 

1652 Urounart Jewel Wks. (1834) 211 By the malig- 
nancie or over-astering power of a cross winde, they 
should be forced to cale the hypocritical bunt. 

| Calean, callean, calleoon. [Pers. .,L15 
galiydn.| ‘A water-pipe for smoking ; the Persian 
form of the hubble-bubble’ (Yule). 

1739 Evron in Hanway Yrav. (1762) 1.1. v. 16 Several 
persians of distinction, who, smoaking their callean, ob- 
served a profound silence. 1811 H. Martyn Zed, in Jen. 
‘im. (1825) 412 Reclining in garden and smoking caleans. 
1828 Axzsilbash i. 59 (Y.) The elder of the men met to 
smoke their calleoons under the shade. 

Caleatour : see CaLIATOUR. 

Calecannon, var. of CoLcANNON. 

Caleche, caléche: see CALASH. 

Caledonian (kel/déwnian), a. and sd. Ef. 
Calédonta, Roman name of part of northern Britain, 


in modern tines applied poetically or rhetorically | 


to Scotland, or the Scottish Highlands, ‘ Cale- 


donia, stern and wild ’ (Scott).] 


CALEFY. 
A. aaj. Of ancient Caledonia; of Scotland. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Caledonian, belonging to Scot- 
land, formerly called Caledonia. 1785 Warton AZrlton's 
Silv, Lid. (T.) Vinged with Caledonian or Pictish woad. 
Alod. Used in titles, as ‘the Gentlemen of the Caledonian 
Hunt’, ‘the Caledonian Railway’. 

B. sé. A native of ancient 
ously = Scotchman. 
1768 J. Macpurrson (¢7¢Ze) Critical Dissertations on the 
Origin of the Ancient Caledonians. 1781 (4it/e) The Un- 
fortunate Caledonian in England. 1813 J. Grant (¢7¢Ze) 
Account of the Picts, Caledonians, and Scots. 1883 Daily 
.Vews 4 Sept. 5/6 Those who go ‘through’ with the volatile 
Caledonian [Flying Scotchman]. 

Caledonite (ke l/donai:t), Az. [f. L. Cale- 
don-ta Scotland + -1TE.] A mineral (see quot.’ 
found at Leadhills in Lanarkshire and elsewhcre. 

1863 Watts Dict. Chem. (1879) I. 722 Caledonite, cupreous 
sulpho-carbonate of lead, from Leadhills in Scotland. 

Caleduct, var. of CaLipucr. 

Caleevere, obs. form of CALIVER. 

Calefacient (kel/fzi-fiént\, a. and sd, [ad. 
L. calefacient-em, pr. pple. of calefaccre to make 
warm, f. ca/é-7e to be warm + facéve to make.] 

A. adj, Producing warmth. 

B. sb. Afed. A medical agent which produces 


warmth or a sense of heat. 

1661 Lovett, Hist, Anti. & Alin. 418 It’s cured .. by.. 
calefacients. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1885 Lo. Bramwe i. 
in 1944 Cent. June 1027 Galen..says ; ‘Old age is cold and 
dry, and is to be corrected by calefacients.’ 

+ Calefa‘cted, //.a. [f. L. calefact-us heated 
+-ED.] Heated, warm. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bh. Physick 85/1 Liquefye it in 
some calefactede locatione. 

Calefaction (kelifekjfan). Also 6 cali-, 7 
calfaction, cailifaction. Now rare. [ad. L. 
calefaction-em, n. of action f. calefacére.] 

1, Making warm (/¢. and_fg.); warming, heating. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health \xxiii. 22 It doth signifye cali- 
faction of the lyver. 1574 Newton //ealth Alag. 4 Exer- 
cise by motion and calefaction. 1658 R. Franck North. 
ATent. (1821) 35 Ardent are other some because influenced by 
callifaction. c17g0 Frankuin Left, Wks. 1840 VI. 98 The 
blood is renirued again to the heart for a fresh calefaction. 
1852 J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 10 The science 
of calefaction and ventilation is reserved for the north. 

2. Heated condition. 

1634 R.H. Salerne Regtin. 196 The Calefaction or boyl- 
ing ceaseth not by Blood-letting. 1844 Blackw. Mag. 509 
{He] paused after his laboursin a state of extreme calefaction. 

+ 3. Aled. (See quot.) Oés. 

1612 Woopa.. Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 268 Calfaction is 
a.. preparing simple and compound medicaments, not by 
boyling or burning, but by the moderate heat of the Sun, 
fire, fimtus eguiunus, vel ejus VicartHs. 

Calefactive (kel/fektiv:, a. Now rare. [f. 
L. calefact-, ppl. stem of calefucére to warm: see 


-IVE.] Having the tendency to warm; warming. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemzie’s Complex. (1633) 101 The warme 
and calefactive spirit, which .. was infused into the whole 
world, 1678 Hopses Decameron Wks. 1845 VII, 120 The 
air .. had gotten a calefactive power. 1874 B. Bernarp 
§. Lover I. 158 Calefactive depths of Celticism. 

Calefactor (kelfxktai). [Agent-noun of 
Latin type from ca/efaccve to warm.] 

+1. He who, or that which warms; a warmer. 

1605 TimMe Overs/t. 11. vii. 133 It standeth in neede of a 
calefactor and restorer of heate. 

2. Name of a small kind of stove. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. 11]. 140 On the one hand. .smokes (in 
patent calefactors) a Dinner of innumerable courses. 

Calefa-ctory (kzléferktari), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. calefactorius having heating power, f. calefacére 
to warm; in B, ad. mediL. calefactorium a place 
or appliance for warming.] 

A. adj. Adapted for or tending to warming. 

1711 J. Puckite Clué (1817) 53 Love. like sunbeams. .con- 
tracted to one object is fervent and calefactory. 1848 
Bachelor of Albany 78 Calefactory arrangements and 
thermal comforts. ; 

B. sé. 1. The room in a monastery where the 
inmates warmed themselves. 

1681 Bi.ount Glossogr., Califactory, is a room in a Monas- 
tery, with one or more fires in it, where the Religious per- 
sons warm themselves, after they come from Matins. 1774 
T. West Axtig. Furness (1805) 73 The locutorium, cale- 
factory, and conversation room. 1844 S. R, MaitLanp 
Dark Ages 406 Warmed by hot air from the stove in the 
calefactory. . 

2. A warming-pan; the ball of precious metal 
containing hot water, on which the priest warmed 
his hands when administering the eucharist in cold 
weather; otherwise called the owe. 

1536 duc. Lincoln Cathedral in Monasticon Anglic. VII. 
1281 A calefactory, silver and gilt, with leaves graven, 
weighing nine ounces and half. 1536 Regist. Riches in 
Auntig. Sarish, (1771) 198 A Fat of Silver for holy water ..a 
calefactory, silver and gilt with divers Scriptures. 

3. =CALEFACIENT sé. 

1657 T'omLinson Reuon's Disp. 203 Many calefactories .. 
as Pepper, Bartram, Bitumen. 

+ Ca‘lefy, v. Obs. Also calify. [ad. med.L. 
caleficare, 1. calére to be hot ; see -FY.] 

1. ¢rans, To make warm or hot; to warm, heat. 
Also abso/l. lence Calefled ffi. a. 

1526 2iler. Perf. (1531) 31 This spirituall sterre of grace 


Caledonia ; Az70r- 


CALEMBOUR. 


.. calefyeth [warg. warmeth) & illumyneth our soules. 
1599 A. XM. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physick 13/1 Vake the kernelles 
of wallnuttes, lay them in calefyede water. 1657 TomLin- 
son Renxou’s Disp. 38 Which taken alone do greatly calefy. 

2. intr. To become warn. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Browne /seud. Ep. 51 Crystall will calefy 
unto electricity, that is a power to attract strawes or light 
bodies. 1658 R. Fraxck .Vorth. Adem. (1821) 350 Soils, 
which calify and indurate by the Sun's reflection. 


Calegarth, var. of Calgarth Ods., cabbage 
garden. 

|| Calembour (kalaibszr, kalémbier). Also 
calembourg. [I'r. (According to Chasles, quoted 
by Littré, from the name of ‘the Abbé de Calem- 
berg, a witty personage in German tales’, i.e. 
Pfarrer Wigand von Theben, known as the ‘ Pfaff 
von Kahlenberg’ or Priest of Kahlenberg in Lower 
Austria.)] A pun. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. \1. 237 All British-born .. people .. 
father their calembourgs on Rogers. 1876 A. S. PALMer 


Word-hunter's Note-bk. 167 A mere calembour on the re- 
semblance between the word ebrius and Ebraeus. 


Calembuc(o, obs. form of CALAMBAC. 

Calemint, obs. form of CALAMINT. 

Calend, occas. obs. sing. of CALENDS. 

Calendal (kalendal), a. [f. L. calend-x Ca- 
LENDS +-AL.] Of or pertaining to the Calends. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 204 In the most ancient calendal 


system, /é/d, 328 Each of the thirty calendal forms had 
its one or more aniinal representatives. 

Calendar (ka'lénda1), 56. Forms: 3-8 ka- 
lender, 4 kalunder, calundere, kalendeere, 
-dre, -dar2, 4-3 kalendere, 4-8 calender, 5 
calendere, kalander, 7 callander, 6- kalendar, 
7- calendar. [a. AF. calender, = OF. calendter 
list, register:—L. calenddrium account- book, f. 
calendx, kalendw calends. the day on which ac- 
counts were duc; see CALENDS.] 

1. The system according to which the beginning 
and length of successive civil years, and the sub- 
division of the year into its parts, is fixed; as the 
Babylonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic calendar. 

Julian Calendar, that introduced by Julius Caesar 8.c. 46, 
in which the ordinary year has 365 days, and every fourth 
year is a leap year of 366 days, the months having the 
names, order, and length still retained. 

Gregorian Calendar, the modification of the preceding 
adapted to bring it into closer conformity with astronomical 
data and the natural course of the seasons, and to rectify 
the error already contracted by its use, introduced by Pope 
Gregory XIII in a.p. 1582, and adopted in Great Britain in 
1752. See STYLE. 

¢1205 Lay. 7219 He[Julius Caesar] makede bane kalender. 
a1300 Cursor A/, 24916 Pat moneth Pat man clepes .. De- 
cembre in pe kalunder. 1387 Trevisa //teden (1865) I. 247 
Som monbe in pe kalendere hap but foure Nonas, and som 
hap sixe. 1413 Lypc. Pyler, Sowle v. i. 73 The competister 
in the Craft of the Kalendar he cleped seculum the tyme 
of an honderd yeere. 1611 Biste Pref 2 When he 
[Ca:sar] corrected-the Calender, and ordered the yeere ac- 
cording tothecourseof the Sunne. 1831 Brewster Vewtov 
(1855) I]. xniii. 311 When the public attention was called to 
the reformation of the Kalendar. 1854 Tomtinson A rago's 
Astron, 188 The Arabic calendar, which is that of the Ma- 
hometans, is exclusively based on the course of the moon. 
1856 Emerson Fug. Traits x. Wealth Wks. (Bohn) Il. 70 
Roger Bacon explained precession of the equinoxes, [and] 
the consequent necessity of the reform of the calendar. 
1886 R. Tuomson Relig. Humanity 20 The founder of the 
Church [Aug. Comte] drew up its calendar .. Each of the 
thirteen lunar months of the year is sacred to the memory 
of a great leader of humanity. ; 

2. A table showing the division of a given year 
into its months and days, and referring the days 
of each month to the days of the week ; oftcn also 
including important astronomical data, and indi- 
cating ecclesiastical or other festivals, and other 
events belonging to individual days. Sometimes 
containing only facts and dates belonging to a 
particular profession or pursuit, as Gardeners 
Calendar, Racing Calendar, ctc. Also a series of 
tables, giving these facts more fully ; an almanac. 

61340 Alisaunder 623 If any wight .. wilnes bem [be 
twelue signes] knowe, Kairus to be Kalender * & kenne yee 
may. ¢1391 Cnaucer Asfrol.1, § x1 The names of the hali- 
dayes in the kalender. 1481 Caxton Jéyrr. it, xxxi. 126 
This is xii tymes so moche & more ouer as the calender en- 
seigneth. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, The Table and Kalendar 
expressing the order of the Psalms and Lessons. 1595 
Suaks. John ui. i. 86 What hath this day deseru'd?.. That 
it in golden letters should be set Among the high Tides in 
the Kalender? 1635 Austin Medit. 207 Our Church keeps 
no Solemnitie for his [John the Baptist’s] Death (though the 
Remembrance of it be in her Calender). 1759 Mitter Gari. 
Dict. Pref., The Gardeners Kalendar which was inserted 
in the former editions of this book. 1824 W. Irvinc 
TY. Trav. 11. 38 Greatness .. of a kind not to be settled by 
reference to the court calendar. 1846 J. Baxter Lébr. 
Pract. Agric. V1. 423 Appendix, Agricultural Calendar. 
1879 Print. Trades Fenl, xxvii. 11 Almanacks and calen- 
dars in great variety. : 

b. A contrivance for reckoning days, months, etc. 

1719 De Foe Cresve 1.74 Every seventh Notch was as 
-long again as the rest, and every first Day of the Month as 
long again as that long one, and thus I kept my Kalender. 
3768 Sterne Seat. Journ., Captive (1778) II. 31 A little 
calendar of small sticks .. notch’d all over with the dismal 
days and nights he [a captive] had passed there. 1863 1’. 
Waicut in .Vacm. Mag. Jan. 173 The Roman calendar of 


29 


marble . presented the more prominent attributes cf the 
modern almanac. 

+3. fig. A guide, directory : an example, model. 

01385 Chaucer ZL. G. WW. 542 Thou. woste well thar 
kalender ys she To any woman that wull louer be. « 1400 
Epiph. (Varnb, 1843) 115 Lete hem afore be to yow a Kalen- 
dere. 1413 Sf. Frials Hen. V(R.) Iinages .. introduced .. 
by the perinission of the church, to be asa calendar to the 
laity and the ignorant. 1426 AubELAy /'oems 27. 1602 
Suaks. fam, v.ti114 He is the card or calendar of gentry. 

4. A list or register of any kind. (In the general 
sense, now only /iy.) 

Va1400 Morte Arth. 2641 Kydd in his kalander a knyghte 
of his chambyre. 1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 
429 ‘To be called and named the Maire of Bristowe is 
Register, or ellis the Maire is Kalender. 1589 P’'uTIENNAM 
Ene. Poesie (Arb.) 141 He shoulde haue alwaies a little 
calender of them apart to vse readily. 1633 G. Herbert 
Femple, Ch. Militant 243 When Italic .. shall ., all her 
calender of sinnes fulfill. 1664 H. More Jlyst, fig. 207 
The last time in Daniel’s Kalendar of his Four Kingdoms. 
1689 J/yst. nig. 16 Registred in the Kalender with those 
that stood precluded the King’s Favour. 1857 H. Ritp 
Lect. Brit, Poets iii. 81 The calendar which opens so nobly 
with the namie of Chaucer, closes worthily in our day 
with that of Wordsworth. 

b. esp. A list of canonized saints, or the like. 
(Now usually treated as a form of sense 2, the 
days dedicated to the memory of the saints being 
usually registered in the ‘ calendar’ or almanac.) 

160x Hottanp Pliny 11.346 When they receiued .¥scu- 
lapius as a canonized god into their Kalender. 1631 Gouce 
God's Arrows 1. § 45. 266 Such as the Holy Ghost regis- 
treth in the Kalender of true Saints. 1781 Ginson Decl. & 
FAN. xxxiii. 254 The calendar of martyrs received. .a_con- 
siderable augmentation. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra 11.256 
Peace offerings to every saint in the Kalendar. 

ec. A list of prisoners for trial at the assizes. 

(1591 Declar. Gt. Troubles in Harl. Misc. (1809) 11. 214 
To call those inquisitions, with their answeres to be put 
into writing..to keepe in a maner of a register or kalender]. 
1764 R. Sanpers (f/tle) The Newgate Calendar. 1768 
Brackstone Comm. IV. 376 The usage is, for the judge to 
sign the calendar, or list of all the prisoners’ names. 1823 
Lams Last £ss., To Shade of Elliston, Rhadamanthus .. 
tries the lighter causes .. leaving to his two brothers the 
heavy calendars. 1856 Emerson uy. Traits iv. Race 
Wks. (Bohn) I]. 28 ‘The crimes recorded in their calendars. 

d. spec. A list or register of documents arranged 
chronologically with a short summary of the con- 
tents of each, so as to serve as an index to the 
documents of a given period. 

[1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 370 The Kalender 
of the articles and acts afore specified.] 1830 (Rolls Series) 
(title) Calendars of the Proceedings in Chancery in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 1856 (¢¢¢/c) Calendar EF tate Papers, 
Domestic Series of the Reign of Edward VI. 

+5. fig. A record, Obs. 

x60 Suaks. Adl’s Wel 1. iii. 4 The Kalender of my past 
endeuours. 1649 SetpEs Lazus Eng. 1. lvii. (1739) 105 His 
meritorious Holy War could never wipe it out of the Ca- 
lendar of story. a1718 PexN Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 589 
Once they were as Calendars, for weak People to read 
some Mystical Glory by. 

+b. An ontward sign, index. Ods. 

1590 Lopce Euphues Gold. Leg. (1887) 13 Nor are the 
dimples in the face the calendars of truth. 

+6. One who has charge of records or historical 
documents. Occurring in the name of an ancient 
guild in Bristol. Ods. 

1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 417 The. .prestis 
of the hous of the Kalenders of Bristowe. ?c¢1600 .V/S., 
ibid. 287 The rites and liberties of the Kalenders, of the 
fraternitie of the church of All Saincts in Bristow, who were 
a brotherhood consisting of clergy and laymen, and kept the 
ancient recordes and mynaments, not onely of the towne, 
but also of other societes in other remote places. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as calendar-day, -holiday, 
-saint; calendar-clock, a clock which indicates 
the days of the week or month; calendar-court, 
a court of justice held on a day appointed in the 
calendar; calendar month, onc of the twelve 
months into which the year is divided according to 
the calendar; also the space of time from any day 
of any such month to the corresponding day of the 
next, as opposed to a lunar month of four weeks. 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 38 {A} *Calendar 
Clock for a] Calendar Watch. .f{are] a clock or watch that 
denotes the progress of the calendar. 1865 Jorning Star 
26 May, The court was not a *calendar court. 1875 Poste 
Gaéus 1. (ed. 2) 101 A *calendar day consisted of 24 hours 
measured from midnight to midnight. 1847 Emerson A’e- 
pres. Men iv. Montargne Wks.( Bohn) 1. 346, Whean to. .cele- 
brate the calendar-day of our Saint Michael de Montaigne. 
1713 ‘Puitopatrius’ Heft. Sacheverells Thanksgiv.-Day 8, 
I. .consulted nry Almanack, and found it was no *Calendar 
Holiday. 1788 J. Powett Dezises (1827) I]. 255 Within 
six “calendar months after his decease. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. x. 507 This whole revolution. .took 
up less than one kalendar month. 1679 Estadd. Test. 40 The 
Catalogue of their *Calender Saints. 

ad. L. calenad- 


+Calendar, ¢. Oés. rare—'. 
rius belonging to the calends.) Of the calends: 
applied to the Curia calabra at the Capitol at 
Rome, where the calends were proclaimed. 

1533 Dovcias -veis vin. xi. 29 Neyr the chymmys 


calendare. 
Calendar (kx 'léndar, v.  [f. the sb.] 
1. 7rans. To register in a calendar or list; to 


register, record. 


CALENDER. 


1487 Act 3 ffen. 17H, iii, The names of every such prt 
oner. to be kalendred by fore the justices for the delyver- 
uunce of the suine gaole. 1547 clef Ad-u I /,v.$) The 
said Wardens shall cause the Number of the saul [urses 
to be kalendered in a Hook. 1624 [nvwoou Geta’. in. 
1so Let that day never be callendred 1> memounse theni 
1697 View Penal Laws 97 We shall shew his Licence 10 
one of the Wardens of the Marches ithat their number may 
be Kalendred. 1870 Imrason Soc. 4 Sol, Work & Pay 
Wks. (Bohn) [1]. 69 Life was then calendared by moments 

2. spec. a. ‘Yo register in the calendar of saints 
or saints’ days. 

1§94 ITookrr eel. Pol. ¢. 1€32) 388 Wee are generally 
more apt to Kalender Saints then Sinners dayes. «@ 1641 
3r. Mountacu Acts & Mon. 55 Vhe Divines of Colen® ales- 
dred Aristotle for a Saint. 1654 R. Weitiock Manners 
Eng, 21 \R.: Oft manyred names, as well as men, are cale’ - 
dared. 1842 Texxvsox St. 5/1. Stydstes 130 Holy men, 
whose names Are register'd and calendar'd for saints. 

b. To arrange, analyse, and index (documents) : 
see the sd. 4d. 

1859 Ru.ev Liber dbus Pref. 21 These books. that are 
thus calendared. 1878 .V. Auer. Rev. CXXVI. 540 Trea- 
sures of the Record-Office. lately calendered and indexed. 
1881 Sat. Rev. 24 Sept. 395/1 the task of analysing and 
calendaring [state-]papers. 

Iience Calendaring vé/. sb. 

1671 F. Punuirrs Aeg. wVecess. Ep. Ded., Allowances of 
Money. .for the Calendring and well ordering of them 

Calendar: sce CALENDER sé.), 2. 

Calendarer kieléndaraz), [f. CALENDAR v. 
+-ER!.] One who calendars (csp. documents). 

1864 O. Rev. CXV1. 354 The rules and regulations which 
he [the Master of the Rolls] has framed for the guidance of 
the Calendarers. 1881 S. R. Garbiner in Academy 29 Jan. 
74 To a calendarer the work of writing a preface must be 
something like a holiday. 

Calendarial (keléndéorial), a. rare. [f. L. 
calendari-us (or Eng. CALENDAR) + -AL.] = next. 

1867 M. Arnotp Celtic Lit. 59 Arthur and his Twelve (¢ 
Knights. .signifying solely the year with its twelve months; 
.. Stonehenge and the Gododin put to purely calendanal 
purposes. 1880 Contemp. Rew. Apr. 585 Vhe calendarial 
system of Genesis. 

Calendarian ‘keléndeerian), 2. and sé. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a calendar. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 372 The conventional calen- 
darian principles of the poem. /é%d. 380 Calendarian 
festivals. 

B. sé, A maker of a calendar. 

1826 Hone &. D. Bk. 1. 1378 A contemporary kalendarian. 


+ Calendario‘grapher. 0s. rare’. [I. 
CALENDARX 5d, or L. calendarium ; cf. biographer.J 
A calendar- or almanac-maker. 

1683 J. Gapsury Wharton's Wks. Pref., A Speculation .. 
little understood, even by our common Calendariographers. 

+ Ca‘lendarist. Obs. rare. [sce -ist.] Onc 
who calendars (events, days, etc.), one who assigns 
dates and periods. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Proph. 411, 1 will allow more to 
the ingenious Calendarist than he requires. /ééd. Thu: 
invalid is the Calendarist’s ground. 

+ Calendary, sé.) anda. Obs. [ad. L. caku- 
ddrtum sb., calendarinus adj.; see CALENDAK.] 

A. sb. =CALENDAR sé. 

«1450 tr, /Figden (1865) 1. 247 Somme monethe in the calen- 
dary [1387 kalendere] hathe 1iij. nones oonly, 1694 Fatte 
Jersey 1.7 Recorded in the Kalendary or Martyroloey of 
Contance. _ 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or according to, the 
calendar ; = CALENDARIAN. 

1633 Cressy Fan. Disc. 115 To performe my Calendary and 
prescribed task. 1646 Sir I’. Browne Psead. Ep. 212 The 
usuall or Calendary month. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog 
Afag. 1. 191 The four seasons, the moveable feasts and 
other calendary information. 

+Calendary, 54.2 Obs. [f. CaLenpar sé. or 
v.: ef. registry.) Vhe act of calendaring. 

1680 Marve Gen. Councils 12 A question . upon what 
day they ought to keep Easter; which though ii were no 
point of Faith that it should be kept at all, yet the very 
calendary [ed. 1676 calending] of it was controveried. 

Calender (kz ‘léndas), 56.1 Also 6 calander. 
ealendre, 8 calendar, 9 callender. [a. F. e2- 
landre:—med.L. calendra, cclendra, L. eylindru’, 
a. Gr. kvAcvSpos roller, cylinder. In sense 1 ap). 
a corrupt form of calendercr. calcndrer.) 

+1. One who calenders cloth; a calenderer. OF. 

1533 Act 5 flen. VIL. iv. § 1 Vhe said Strangers. alled 
Dry Calanders .. use the said dry calandring of Worstec. 
1574 Life Adp. Canterd, Bvijb marg. note, A sevurer or 
Calender off worsteddes of Norwich. Ds Hrarne Col. 
lect. 6 Aug. (O. H. S.) I. 26 A fire hapen’d. in a Calender’s 
House. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 24 My good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go. ‘ 

2. A machine in which cloth, paper, etc.. is 
pressed under rollers for the purpose of sme othing 
or glazing; also for watcring or giving a wavy 
appearance, etc. 

1688 Miece Gt. Fr. Dit.. Calender, calendre 1708 
in Kersey. 1751 Cuanupirs (1, Calender is al used 
for watering, or giving the waves to tabbies and mehair 
Ibid. Supp. s., At Pans vhey have an exiraerdmary 
machine of this kind, called the royal calender 1791 
Hamittow Serthallet’s Dyeing 1.1. 11. ¥. 295 The imprer- 
sions of the calender, under which stuffs are passed & wr 
them. 1802 Hoel] Advertiser 25 ec. 23 A valuatic Ca 
lender, complete. 18975 AacyeZ Avit. 111 8182 Whee it 


CALENDER. 


is desired to finish cloth with a stiff or with a glazed finish 
. -it is finished in the calender. 

3. atirth. & Comb., as calender-house, -mill, -roll. 

1727 Swirt Furth. Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 III. 1. 157 
The calendar-mill-room at Exeter-change. 1875 Ure Dict. 
arts I. 576 The arrangements ..are generally conducted 
at the calender houses where goods are finished. 1882 W. 
C. Smita Af/da iw. 125 “Twas a school of the calender kind, 
Meant to put a fine gloss on the mind. 1884 Pad/ Mali G. 
25 Nov. 6/1 It [paper] is passed between *calender rolls of 
chilled steel, which, by tremendous pressure, give it an even 
ard polished surface. 

Calender, s/.2. Also kalender. fad. Pers. 
ps galandar, of unknown origin.] One of a 


mendicant order of dervishes in Turkey and Persia. 

{1614 Seven Titles Hon. 378 The Turkish Calendarlar 
(a kind of Monkish Order) wear in their Caps long Horse- 
haires hanging.] 1634 Sir T. Hersert 77av. (1677) 70 
Thirty Nobles in the habit of Pilgrim Kalenders. 1724 
Arab, Nights (1812) I. 35 There are three calenders at the 
gate..they are all blind of the right eye. 1837 Pezy 
Cycl. VIII. 430/1 Frequently the Calenders go about half 
naked, with their skin painted red or black. 

+ Calender, 54.3 Obs. rare. [a. F. calandre 
weevil :—med. L. calandrus ‘ gryllus, cicada, cur- 
culio’ (Du Cange).] A corn-weevil. 

1708 in Kersey, 172§ Brapiey Faw. Dict. Il. s.v. 
Preserving Corn, Mites, Weevils and Calenders. 

Calender, wv. Forms: 6 calandre, calendre, 
~ cealander, callendre, 7- calender. fa. F. 
calandre-r, {. calandre; see CALENDER sh.1] 
drans. To pass through a calender; to press 
‘cloth, paper, etc.) between rollezs, for the purpose 
of smoothing, glazing, etc. 

1513 Act 5 Hen. VIII, iv, Worsteds which been .. shorn, 
dyed, and calandred. 1523 Act 14 4 15 Hen. W111, iii. § 10 
‘The sayd craftes men.. shall not .. calendre any worstedes. 
1696 J. F. Merchant's Wareho.17 Frize..is not Callendred, 
or thickned as other Cloths. 1880 Print. Times 15 Feb. 31/2 
The paper..must be heavily calendered before being used. 

Hence Ca‘lendered ///. a., Ca‘lendering v2/. sd. 
(also a/ir7b.). 

1§13 Act 5 Hen. VIII, iv. § 1 The said dry Calandring is 
scorned and abhorred. 1832 Baspace Econ. Manny. viii. 
ied. 3! 54 Establishments for calendering and embossing. 
1850 Suites Se/f Help ii. 35 A woman who kept a calender- 
ing machine. 1878 Corne// Kev. Feb. 188 Beautifully printed 
on fine calendered paper. 

Calender(e, obs. form of CALENDAR. 
Calenderer ‘kxléndera:’. Also 5 -derar, 
8—g-drer, 9 callenderer. [f. CALENDER. + -ER].] 
One whose business it is to calender cloth, ete. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VI, x. § 2 Calenderars of the same 
Worstedis. 1755 JoHNnson, Calendrer, the person who 
calenders. 1819 Post Office Lond. Direct. 365 Welsh, James, 
Calendrer and Embosser. 1832 Marryat A. Forster xxxi, 
Dyers, Callenderers, and Scourers. 

+ Calendo’grapher. Ods. vare—. [f. CALENDS 
sense 5.] The constructor of a calendar. 

a1691 Boyce Wes. VI. 154 (R.) That eclipse. .that. .almost 
all calendographers had skipped over. 

Calendric, -ical (kalendrik, -ikal), a. rave. 
[f. CALENDAR 56. +-Ic, -IcaL.] Of the nature of 
a calendar (in various senses. 

1863 Pinkerton in .V. § Q. Ser. ut. II]. 181 The labour of 
..precising in a calendrical form such a vast chaos of docu- 
ments. 1878 T. Harcy Return of Native u. viii, Thoma- 
sin’s hair..was braided according to a calendric system : 
the more important the day the more numerous the braids. 

Calendry. [f. CaLenprr: see -ry.] A place 
where calendering is done. 

1878 Mortey Diderot I. 188 The gunpowder mill, the silk 
calendry. 

Calends, kalends kx'léndz), sé. p/, Forms: 
{1 sing. ealend, kalendus], 4-5 calendis, kalen- 
dis, -es, (sing. kalende, 5 calende), (4 kalendez, 
-us, 5 kalandes, 5-6 kalendas’, 5-7 calendes, 
‘6 kalendies, callends, 7 calands', 6- calends, 
kalends. [ad. L. halendz, -as sb. pl., first day of 
the month, on which the order of days was pro- 
claimed ; f. root éa/-, ca/-, which appears in L. 
calire, Gr. wade to call, proclaim. (Or a. F. 
kalendes, 13th c. in Littré.) The singular calend 
is rare and obs.; it occurs in OF. in the sense 
‘month’. No sing. was used in Latin.] 

1. The first day of any month in the Roman 
calendar: the term was more or less retained in 
actual use down to the 17th c. 

(The Romans reckoned the days forward to the Kalends, 
Nones, or Ides next following. Thus, ‘on the 27th of May’ 
was ‘ante diem sextum Kalendas Junias’. ‘This was loosely 
rendered into English as ‘ the sixth of the Kalends of June’, 
or ‘the sixth Kalends of June’. Cf. Nones, IDEs.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxi. (1495) 359 The 
fyrste daye of a mouthe hath the name of Kalendis. 741400 
Morte Arth. 345 By the kalendez of Juny we schalle en- 
countre ones. c1400 dA fol. Loll.93 Awaytip not peis Egip- 
cian daies, pat we call dysmal, ne kalendis of Janiuer. c142z0 
Pallad, on Tlush, 11. 30 1n Marche Kalendes in the soile 
ydight. 1496 Dives 4 Paup.(W. de W.) 1. x\vii. 87/2 The 
fyrste daye of the yere, that is the fyrste Kalendas of Janu- 
arye. 1577 Houinsurp Chron. 111, 1239/1 In the yeare of 
our redemption, one thousand, one hundred, thirtie and 
three, the fift calends of June, being the three and thirtith 
yeare of the reigne of Henrie the first. 1598 Hakcuyr 
Voy. |. 94 Wee tooke our iourney .. about the kalends of 
June. 1626 Massincrr Rom, Actor v.i, Vhou Shalt die 


to-morrow, being the fourteenth of The Kalends of October. | 
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1665 Maney Grot:us’ Low-C. Warrs 337 Those that be- 
longed to the City, marched out safe the Seventh of the 
Calends of August. @1764 Lioyp Tze Odes Wks. 1774 I. 
121 On thy blest Calends, April. 1844 Lincarp Azg/o-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) 1. iii. 96 The calends of May and November. 

b. With reference to debts and interest being 
then due: Settling day. 

1643 Mitton Dizorce (1851) Introd. 10 How they will 
compound, and in what Calends. ; 

+2. a. In OE. A month ; a/so, appointed time, 
season. 

axooo0 Menol. 7 (Gr.) Se kalendus kymed .. us to tune; 
hine fole mycel Januarius heton, /dcc. 31 Kalend.. Martius 
axooo Sol. & Sat. 479 (Gr.) AZr se deg cyme, pzt 
sy his calend cwide (?) arunnen. ; 

+b. In Scripture versions: Applied to the Jew- 
ish festival of the new moon. Oés, 

1382 Wycuir /sa. i. 14 3oure kalendis and 30ure solemp- 
netees hatede my soule {1388 my soule hatith 3oure calendis]. 
— 1 Sam.xx.5 David seide to Jonathan, Loo! Kalendis 
ben tomorwe. 1565 JEWELL De/. A fol. (1611) 60 God com- 
manded the people to keepe the Calends and new Moones. 
1609 BiBLE (Douay) V2. xxviii. 11 In the Calendes you 
shal offer an holocaust to the Lord [1382 Wycuir, In the 
calendis forsothe, that is, in the bigynnyngis of monthes]. 

3. Phrases. ta. Cadlends of exchange: ?a 
money changer’s calendar, reckoning, or account ; 
hence, business or practical reckoning. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 1647 This Troylus this lettre 
thought al straunge..Hym thought it like a Kalendes of 
chaunge. 1470 Harpinc Chyon. xiii. i, Brutus. .called this 
Isle Briteyn. .So was the name of this ilke Albyon All sette 
on side in Kalandes of achaunge. /éd. Ixxii. ii, Her 
goodlyhede .. chaunged all his corage and manhede, In 
Kalandes of eschaunge he was {so] impressed. 

b. On (at) the Greek Calends (L. ad Grecas 
kalendas) : humorous for, Never; since the Greeks 
used no calends in their reckoning of time. 

a 1649 Drumo. oF Hawtn. Cousid. Parlt, Wks.(1711) 185 
That gold, plate, and all silver, given to the mint-house in 
these late troubles, shall be paid at the Greek Kalends. 1656 
Biount Glossogr.s.v., At the Greek Calends, never ; for the 
Greks have no Calends. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf 
T.i.18 His friends looked for it only on the Greek Calends, 


say on the 31st of April, when that should come round, if | 


you would modernize the phrase. 1882 MWacm. Mag. 253 
So we go on..and the works are sent to the Greek Calends. 

+4. fig. First days, beginning, first taste, pre- 
Inde. (Also in szvg.) Obs. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. Prol. 7 Now of hope the ka- 
lendis bygynne. ¢1380 Wycur Ser. xiv. Sel. Wks. II. 
261 Kalendis of bis si3t hadde Poul whan he was ravyshed. 
1423 Jas. 1 Avug'’s Q. vi. v, Gave me in hert kalendis of 
confort. @a1618 RaLeicu Herz. (1644) 114 What is age, but 
the Calends of death? 

5. A calendar, record. (Also in séug. vare.) 

1470 Harpinc Chrox. ccxl. xxix, I make you a kalende 
Of all the waie to Edenbourgth. 1590 Greene Jfourn. 
Garni, (1616) 45 Their looks are like Calends, that can de- 
termine no certaintie. x601 Weever Mirr. Mart., Sir 
F. Oldcastle ¥fiij b, Him for a Saint within your Kalends 
hold. 1866 E.H. Bickerstetu Vesterd., to-day, &¢. Xu. 317 
Festivals that stand On the sidereal calends marked in 
light. 

| Calendula. 0/7. [mod.L. dim. of calendz, 
intended to express ‘ little calendar, little clock, or 
perth. little weather-glass’.] 

1. The generic name of the Common Marigold, 
and its congeners. 

1871 in M. Collins 377g. & Aferch. 1. x. 309 The golden 
baze of the Calendula. 

2. Pharm. A tincture of the flowers applied as 
a hemostatic to wounds, ete. a//rzb. in Calen- 
dula otniment, plaster, etc. 


Calendulin (kailendizlin). Chem. [f. prec. + 
-IN.] ‘A mucilaginous substance extracted from 
the leaves and flowers of the common marigold’ 
(Watts Dect. Chem. 1. 722). 

Calenge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

ay Ca‘lent, a. Obs. rare. {ad. L. calens, calent-em 
pr. pple. of calére to be hot.] Warm, hot. 

1607 TorseL, Four-f. Beasts 377 Styled with the same 
epithets that the lion and the sun are; as heat-bearing, 
astive, ardent, arent, calent, hot. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 
1775 in ASH. 

Calenture (kzléntiuer). Also 6 calentura, 
6-7 callenture. [a. F. calenture, ad. Sp. calen- 
lura fever, f. calentar to be hot, f. L. calént-en 
hot, burning.] 

1. A disease incident to sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by deltiium in which the patient, it 
is said, fancies the sea to be green fields, and 
desires to leap into it. 

The word was also used in the Spanish general sense of 
‘fever’, aud sometimes in that of ‘sunstroke’. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) g2 Then tas the possessed 
with the Calentura,) thou shalt offer to leape. 1605 Lond. 
Prodigal v. i. 277 Such men die mad as of a calenture. 
@ 1618 Raceicn ev. (1644) 223, I have suffered the most 
violent Calenture for fifteen dayes. a 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S. Sea etl 43 To avoyd the calmes, which .. breed 
calenturas, which wee call burning fevers. 1719 De For 
Crusoc 1. 14 In this Voyage..I was continually sick, being 
thrown into a violent Calenture by the excessive Heat. 
1721 Swirt S. Sea /’roj. vii, So, bya calenture misled, The 
mariner with rapture sees, On the smooth ocean's azure 
bed, Enamell’d fields aud verdant trees. 1840 Gen. P. 
Thompeson #.xerc, (1842) V. 455 Demanding to jump over- 
board like the seaman in a calenture,. 


| 


CALF. 


2. fig. and transf. Fever ; 
ardour, zeal, heat, glow. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 44 Ere hee bee come to the 
.. raging Caientura of his wretchednes. «@ 163x Donne 
Poenis (1650) 158 Knowledge kindles Calentures in some. 
1642 Jer. ‘l'avtor Efisc. (1647) 362 They were in the Calen- 
ture of primitive devotion. a1711 Ken Preparat. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 27 Pure Chastity excells in Gust ‘The Calen- 
tures of baneful Lust. 1841 Hor. Smitn Aoneyed Man 11. 
ix. 238 The mirage of a moral calenture, which conjures 
up unexisting objects. 

Hence Calentural a, (Carlyle), Calenturist. 

1823 Lams Ela, All Fools D. (1836) 96 You were founder, 
I take it, of the disinterested sect of the Calenturists. 

+Ca'lenture, 7. Os. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
a. /rans. To infect with the calenture; hence fg. 
to fever, fire. b. z27¢7. To become hot or inflamed. 

a 1678 Marvett Poems Wks. 1776 I11. 336 Thirst of em- 
pire calentur’d his breast. 1649 G. Damniet 7rixarch., 
Rich. 11, ccix, A busie Age, where euery breath Calentur’s 
into faction. 


+Calepin. Oss. fa. F. calepin, ad. It. cale- 
pino dictionary, polyglot, from the cognomen of 
the Augustine friar, Ambrosio Calepino, of Calepio 
in Italy, the author of a famous Latin Dictionary, 
first published in 1502, which in its many editions 
was the Latin Dictionary of the 16th century, and 
the foundation of the later work of Forcellini. 
There was an octoglot edition by Passerat in 1609.] 

A dictionary (sometimes ‘a polyglot’); fig. 
one’s book of authority or reference; one’s note- 
book or memorandum-book. 

Hence the French phrases ‘je consulterai la-dessus mon 
calepin’, ‘cela n’est pas dans son calepin’, ‘ mettez cela sur 
votre calepin ’ (make a note of that to serve as a lesson), and 
the English (ods.) ‘to bring any one to his Calepin’, i.e. to 
the utmost limits of his information. 

1568 Launc. Wills (1860) 11. 226, I wyll that Henry Marre- 
crofte shall have my calapyne and my parafrasies. 1§79 
Firke Heskins’ Parl. 56 Let him turne ouer all his 
vocabularies, Calepines, and dictionaries, 1603 FLorio 
Montaigne 1. xiii. (1632) 602 A stone is a body: but he 
that should insist and urge : And what is a body? .. and so 
goe-on: Should at last bring the respondent to his Calepine 
orwit’send. @1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Magic Mirr, Wks. 
(1711) 174 Taxations, monopolies, tolls .. and such imposi- 
tions as would trouble many Calepines to give names unto. 
1662 Evetyn Clhalcogr. (1769) 22 We have weeded the 
calepines and lexicons. [1772 Nucent /rtar Gerund 11. 53 
Calepino is not..the title of a work, but a patronymic of the 
country of the author. .a native of Calepio in Italy.] 


+ Cales. Obs. rave—). The name of a fabulous 
creature: see quot. 


¢1300 A’, Alis. 7094 Ther he fond addren..And a feolle 
worm, Cales. 


Calescence (kale‘séns). [f. CALESCENT a. on 
L. type *calésccniia: see -ENCE.] Increasing 
warmth or heat. 1846 Worcester cites Boasr. 

Calescent (kale‘sént), a. rare. [ad. L. calés- 
cént-ent, pr. pple. of caléscére to grow warm, incho- 
ative from calére to be warm.] Growing warm, 
glowing with heat. 


1804 Huppesrorp Mecca. Chaplet 162 The calescent 
sanguine flood By vile vulgarity called Blood. 


Calesh, obs. form of CALASH. 

Calet(te, var. of CALLET, Oés. 

Calewe, obs. form of CALLow. 

+Calewey. Os. 7ae. Also caylewey, kay- 
lewey, calawey, calwey. [a. OF. cailloucl, cazl- 
Joel, in Cotgr. Cazllouet, £. Catlloux in Burgundy : 
see Skcat Notes Jo P. Pl. 376.) A kind of pear. 

1377 Lancu. P. P/. B. xvi. 69 Contenence is nerre be croppe 
as cal{e]wey bastarde. c1400 Kom. Rose 7045 With deynte 


flawnes, brode and flat, With caleweis, or with pullayle 
{Fr. la potre du cailloucl), 


Calf! (kaf). Forms: 1 cealf, celf, celf, 2 
Kentish chalf, 3 kelf, 3-5 kalf, 3- calf, (5 calffe,, 
6 eaulf, Avcxlish chawlfe, 8 calve; (Sc. 6-9 
cawf, 9 cauf). Pl. calves: 1 cealfru, calfru, 
ealfur, cealfas, 4 calveren, calvys, 4-5 calfis, 
7 calfes, 4- calves. (The genit. sing., esp. in 
comb., was frequently ca/ves.) [Common Teut. : 
OWS. cealf (pl. cealfrz), OMercian calf (pl.calferu, 
calfur), ONorthumbrian ce/f, ce/f, correspond to 
OS. and MDu. ca//(Du. £a/f ), OHG. chalb (MHG. 
kalp, kalb-, mod.G. kalb):—OTeut. *kalboz, -2: 
neut. In later WS. the word was often masc. (pl. 
cealfas) =ON. &alfr; in Goth. only the fem. £alb6 
(Sapadis) = OHG, chalba, mod.G. kalbe female 
calf, is recorded.] . 

1. The young of any bovine animal, esp. of the 
domestic cow. ‘Calf is applied to atl young 
cattle until they attain one year old, when they are 
year-olds or yearlings’ (Stephens Bk. Farm I. 179). 

In calf, with calf (said of the cow): pregnant. 
Golden calf: the idol set up by Aaron, and the 
similar images set up by Jeroboam ; sometimes 
proverbially with reference to the ‘worship’ of- 
wealth. ‘ Zhe calves of our lips’ (a doubtful 
transl. of a difficult Heb. passage, in Hos. xiv. 2 
where the LXX and Peschito have ‘ fruit *) is occas. 
quoted in the sense of ‘an offering of praise’. 


burning passion, 


CALF. 


a8o0 Corpus Gi, 2144 (O. E. T.) Fitudus, calf; witula, 
cuczlf, crooe Acrric Haxed, xxxii. 4 Panam he pet gold 
and get an cealf and hig cwadon Israhel pis ys pin God. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp, Luke xv. 27 Pin fieder of-sloh an fut celf 
(c1160 //atton G. chalf]. @ 1225 Ancr. KR. 138 Hit regibbed 
anon, ase uct kelf and idel. 
calf suked. ¢ 1250 Gen. 6 Hx. 1013 Kalues fleis, and flures 
bred. a 1300 Cursor AV. 6503 Pair gold in tresur gadrid pai 
samen A goldin calf par-of pai blu. @1340 Hampoc /’sadter 
xxi{i]. 11 Many calfts has vmgifen me; fat bulles me has 
vinseged. ¢1371 Wyeuur Begg. fries \1608) 12 Priests .. 
wenten to calveren of gold. 1382 — //osea xiv. 2 We 
shuln 3eelde the calues of our lippis [= Vulg. vtudos, Lxx 
xapro:]. c1g00 Maunpevy. ix, 105 Calveren of gold. 1483 
Cath, Augl.51 With Calfe, etosus. 1534 A/S. Ace. St. Fohu's 
Hosp. Cauterb., Off y* cat’ of cristchurch for a chawlfe, 
iijs.Miij@. 1539 Taverner Zraser, /'rov. (1552) 10 He that 
hath borne a calfe, shall also bearea bull. 1562 J. Hevwoop 
Prov. & Fpigr. (1867) 48 As wise as Waltam's calfe. 1607 
Torsrit Four-f. Beasts 89 A tail almost as long as a calves. 
1629 J. Core Of Death 105 Before we can offer unto God 
with a good conscience, the calves of our lips. 1671 Mitton 
P. Rv. 416 They .. fell off From God to worship Calves. 
1727 Swirt Afodest Prop. Wks. 1755 II. u. 66 Their mears 
in foal, their cows in calf. 1861 ‘Iu. Martin orace’s Odes 
t1, . 80 Your heifer bounding in play With the young calves. 

b. Zo slip (cast) the calf. to suffer aborlion ; 
said of the cow, also (/veorous/y) of women (ods. . 

1664 Perys Diary 19 Sept., Mraizer is so great with .. all 
the ladies at court, in Wining to slip their calfes when there 
Is occasion. 1842-71 Sternens BA, of Farm I. 178 A cow 
that suffers abortion slips her calf. 


ec. fransf. Applicd to human beings: A stupid 
fellow, a dolt; sometimes a meek inoffensive 
person. Also as a term of endearment. £ssex 


calf: a nickname for a native of that county. 

@1553 Upatrt Royster Du. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley III 94 
You great calf, ye should have more wit, so ye should. 1611 
Snaxs, W7rnt. 7.1. ii, 126 How now (you wanton Calfe) Art 
thou my Calfe? 1627 Drayton .Vyphid, (1631) 171 Some 
silly doting brainless calfe. 1711 STEELE Sfect, No, 113 ? 3, 
I cried, like a Captivated Calf as I was. 1719 D'Urrev 
Pills VV, 43 It prov'd an Essex Calf. 1865 Punch 20 Apr., 
An Essex calf of the first inagnitude. 

2. e/lipt. Leather made from the hide or skin of 


acalf. (More fully cad/-/eather ; sce 7.) 

19727 Swiet Furth, Acc. E. Curll Wks. 1755 UI. 1, 156 As 
tothe report of my poor husband's stealing o'calf, it is really 
groundless, for he always binds in sheep. 1879 Print. 
Trades Frail. xxvi. 9 The material used is Calf. 1879 in 
Cassell's Techu. Educ. \V. 88 Calf is .. prepared by the 
process called by tanners ‘tawing '. 

3. The young of other animals; as of deer, the 


elephant, the whale. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvi. xxx. (1495) 793 The 
hynde etyth of the herbe Dragancia to be delyuerde of her 
calffe the more eesely. 1486 B&. St. Albans EF. jb, Ye shall 
hym [a hart] a Calfe.call at the fyrst yere. 1597 Acturn 
Sr. Paruass, WW. Vv. 887 Your Hart is the first yeare a Calfe, 
the second yeare a Brochet. 1725 Duprey in P&il. Trans, 
XXXIII, 260 The Calf, or young Whale, has been found 

erfectly form’d in the Cow, when not above seventeen 
Wrees ong, 1860 Tennent Ceylon 11. 397 An elephant, 
which had been captured by Mr. Cripps, dropped a female 
calf. 1875 ‘StonenENGE’ Britt, Sports i. x1. xi. § 2. 155 The 
hounds also by their tongues indicate. .the presence, if any, 
of a calf with the hind. 1884 Jerreries Aed Deer iv. 63 
The young of the. .tall red deer are called calves. 


4. Sea-calf, a popular name of the Seal, esp. 


Calocephalus vitulinus (or Phoca vitulina). 

¢ 1613 CHAPMAN QOcdyss. w.(R.) In sholes the sea calues 
came. @i3zit Ken //yuurar. Poet. Wks. 1721 I11. 182 The 
Calves Marine, who on firm Ground Are wont to take a 
Sleep profound. 1841 Penny Cyc. XXI. 161/2 The vulgar 
name 1s sea-calf, and on that account the male is called the 
bull, and the female the cow. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
XXvii. 221 Some overgrown Greenland calves .. Yery strange 
are these seal, , . 

. transf, a. A small island lying close to a 
larger one. [ON. 4a/f7; known in Eng. only in 
‘The Calf of Man ’.] 

1833 J. Gorton JVofogr. Dict. 1. 347 Calf of Man.. An 
island, situated off the south-west extremity of the Isle of 
Man. 1860 H. Marrvat Jutland I. vii.g1 The early North- 
men often named these smallislands calves. 18 . BAcKWELL 
‘sle Alan Guide 60 Beyond .. lies the Calf of Man ..The 
Calf. .contains about 600 superficial acres ofland. 

6. An iceberg detached from a coast glacier; a 
fragment of ice detached from an iceberg or floe. 

1818 Edin. Rev. XXX. 18 ‘The fragments of ice, which the 
seamen term calves. 1853 Kane Grtsiel/ Exp, xiii. (1856) 
395 Vhe interposition of floating fragments or calves. /did. 
xliii, 401 Calves.. fragments of tables..which have been 
forced down by pressure, and afterward. . have been liberated 
again from the floe and find their way upward wherever an 
opening permits. 

. Comb. a. Obvious and general, as cal/f-brains, 
flesh, -guts, -head, -house, -leather, -pen, -whale, 
-worship ; calf-like adj. and adv. (For parts of 
the animal the genit. ca//'s, ca/ves’, is now usual.’ 

2c x600 Distracted Finp.1. i. in O. P/. (1884) IIL. 181 You 
love the cubboarde Wherein your “calves brayns are lockt 
up for breakfast. a 1300 Cursor AJ. 2714 He. .pam fedd wit 
*calf flesse (Yuin. A/S. calues flesshe]. c 1425 J7oc, in W'r.- 
Wicker 661 Caro attuliua, calfflesche. 1611 Suaks, Cyrzd, 
U, ili. 34 It is a voyce in her eares which. .*Calues-guts, nor 
the voyce of vnpaued Eunuch to boot, can neuer amend. 
1769 Mrs. Rarrat.p E£xg. Housekpr. (1778) 87 To dress a 
*Calf’s Head Surprise. 1813 Moore ost Bag iii. 34 The 
dish..Was, what old Mother Glasse calls, ‘a calf’s-head 
surprised’! 1823 — Fad., Holy Alliauce u. 91 A Duke, of 
birth sublime .. (Some calf-head, ugly from all time). 1807 
Vancouver .dgvic. Devon (1813) 472 *“Calves-house, 22 feet 
by 16, with their pens. 1879 in Cassed/’s Techn. Educ. IV. 
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416/2 The calf-house .. should be a roomy, well-ventilated 
building. 1726 Amuuest Vere Fil. xxxviil. 200 Dress'd iu 
a suit of *calve's-leather cloaths. r6r0 Suaks. 7emp.1v.i. 17.) 
*Calfe-like, they my lowing follow'd. 1856 /arimer’s Mag. 
Jan. 86 Ilave the “calf-pens opening into the cowshed for 
convenience of suckling. 1829 Maravai /, MWildmay xii, 
1 was going to swim to the “calf whale. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah vy... 152 “Calfe-worship..continued in the kingdome 
of Israel. 1860 Pusey AZia. Proph. 82 Wel Jeroboam] would 
have calf-worship to be the only worship of God. 

b. Special combinations: calf-bed, a cow's 
matrix (/7a/.) ; also (Azuzorous parturition .of a 
cow), cf. child-bed ; calf-bound a, (Lookbinding), 
bound in calf (cf. 2); calf-country, calf-ground 
(Se.), the place of one’s birth or early life ; + calf- 
hnulm(sce quot.); calf-kill,a heath plant (A @/inia 
/atifolia) injurious to cattle eating it; cf. ‘lambkill’ 
= A. angustifolia; calf-knee, popular name for 
the malformation callcd gen valgum, or knock- 
knec ; calf-land = ca/f-country ; calf-lea (Sc.,, 
‘infield ground, one year undcr natural grass’ 
(Jamieson) ; calf-lick (da/.), a tuft of hair on the 
forehead which will not lie smoothly and evenly ; a 
cowlick, a ‘ feather’; + calf-lolly (? vonce-zwi/.), a 
stupid calf; calf-love, romantic attachment or 
affection between a boy and a girl; calf-lymph, 
vaccine lymph obtained dircct from the animal ; 
calf’s-teeth sd. f/., milk teeth; calf-time, the 
period of youth; calf-trundle (</‘a/.), ‘the entrails 
of a calf; fg. applied to the ruffle of a shirt, or 
flounces of a gown’ (Ifalliwell) ; calf-ward (.Sv.), 
a sinall field or enclosure for calves. Also CaLr’s- 
FooT, CALF-SKIN, CALVES’-SNOUT. 

1822 Soutuey Lef?é. (1856) II}. 305 Your uncle Tom has 
lost a cow, in “*calf-bed. 1831 Blackz. A/ag. Sept. 561 That, 
I believe, is his *calf-country. 1884 ///ust. Lond. News 21 
June 606/2 We'll go and take a look at ny “calf-ground. 
1741 Compl. Fam.-Liece ui. 486 A Cow that strains in Calv- 
ing, when their *Calf-haulm, Udder, or Bag, will come down 
and swell as much as a blown Bladder. 1765 Dickson 
Agric. xiii. 109 When it is only two or three years old, it is 
called, in some parts of the country, calf-lea. 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais w. \xvii, | was..a *Calf-lolly, a Doddipole. 1823 
Gatt Entail 1. xxxii, 284, 1 made a *calf-love marriage. 
1863 Mrs. Gasxett Sylvia's L. II. 104 It’s a girl's fancy— 
Just a kind o' calf-love—let it go by, 1884 Christian World 
5 June 417/4 Any doctor can procure *calf-lymph for his 
patients, 1688 R, Hotme Armoury u. 173/2 A *Calf Ride 
[is] a place made of Boughs .. in which the Calf is kept 
whilst he is sucking. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd, 
(1841) 88 Ire your “calues teeth were out, you thought it 
long. 1822 Scorr Vige/ ix, Where have you been spending 
your “calf-time? 1785 Burns Dr. Hornbook xxiii, His braw 
*calf-ward whare gowans grew. 

Calf* (kaf). Also 4 caalf, 5-7 calfe, 7 calue. 
{app. a. ON. £d/f of unknown origin; adoption 
from Ir., Gael. ca/fa leg, calf of the leg, has been 
conjectured. ] 

1. The fleshy hinder part of the shank of the leg, 
formed by the bellies of muscles which move the 
foot. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. 14. de Biblesw.in Wright Voc. 148 La jambe, 
the caalf. c 1386 Cuaucer C. 7. Prol. 592, fful longe were 
his legges and ful lene ylyk a staf ther was no calf ysene. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 38 Calfe of a legge, sura. ¢1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 678 //ic mtusculus, the calfe of the 
lege. 1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Vhe 
calfe ouer the leg mouyng the fote and ancle. 1588 Sitaks. 
L.L.L. vy. ii. 645 His legge is too big for Hector. More 
Calfe certaine. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoo, (1801) I. 58 The 
contraction of the calf of the leg inthecramp. 1848 THAck- 
tray Tan, Farr xxxvii, A handsome person and calves. 

b. transf. The corresponding part of a stocking. 

a1659 Crevecann /’et, Pocin 55 My Stocking-calves..Are 
paradiz’d as naked as my Nock. 1777 SHERIDAN 77/p 
Scar. 1. ii, The calves of these stockings are thickened a 
little too much. 

2. Applied to the corresponding part of the arm 


containing the belly of the triceps muscle. 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Elsie V. (1887) 33 The triceps .. fur- 
nishes the ca/f of the upper arm. 

Calfie, obs. form of CaLVE v. 

+ Calfam, sb. Obs. rare—'. ? =CALIPH. 

1550 Bate Afol. 119 In thys poynte here hath he shewed 
hymselfe a very wyse calfam. ; 

Calfate, calfet: sce CALFRET v. 

Calfhood (ka‘fjhud). Calf state or stage. 

1880 G. Atten Evoiut., Ji Suumter Fields, Cows hate 
dogs instinctively, from their earliest calfhood upward. 

+ Ca'lfin, 52. Obs, Sv. Also calfing, colfin. 
{Jamieson suggested connexion with F. ca/fater 
Catrret.] ‘The wadding or other stopping of a 
gun, 

1676 W. Row Coutn. Blair's Autobiog. vii. App. 1848) 587 
Such other calfine as was at hand. 1722 in Wodrow Suffer- 
ings Ch. Scot. 1. App. 8 The burning Calting was left on 
his Gown. 1736 Trial Capt. Porteous 21 (Jam.) He was so 
near as to see..the colfin flee out of the pannel’s gun. 

+ Ca'lfin, v. Ols. Sc. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
wad (a fire-arm). 

1793 Piper o Peebles 19 (Jam.) It's no been fir'd, 1 find it 
fu', Weel calfin'd wi’ a clout o° green. : 

Calfish (ka fif), a. [f Carr!+-isu!.) Akin 
to or resembling a calf; fig. raw, untrained. 

1765 Law Behmen's Alyst. Magnum: xxv..1772) 115 Cal- 
fish understandings. 


Calfiless (ka‘flés), 2.! 


Having no calf (s/.)). 


CALIBOGUS. 


1388 Were Joe asi. 10 The cow caluyde, ayd is n 
priued of hir calf (7.7, maad calflees]. @ 1§28 [sce next] 

Ca'lfless, a2 Also calve-. [f. (arr 4 + 
-LESS.] Of the leg: Destitute of calf; thin, lean. 

1528 SkuLton foc agst, Garnesche 30 Your longe |b thy 
legges..as a kowe caliles 1822 W. levine fracch. J/a 
(1845) 269 Long, lean, caltless legs. 1860 Swipes Sel/-/felp 
d. 256 Calveless legs and limp bodies. 

Calfling kifliy. In6calueling. [f. Carr! 
+-L1NG.] A little calf. 

1598 Yonc MWoutentayor’s Diaua 7) Licking their youg 
and tender caluclings. 

+ Ca lfret,zv. Os. Also calfate, calfet, cal- 
futer. fad. F. calfrete-r (Cotgr., calfater, cal 
feutrer to caulk (a ship). ‘The word occurs also 
as It. calafatare, Sp. calafatear, -felear; usually 
believed to be f. Arab, Walks ga/afa, in 2nd con 
Jugation gallafa to catlh a ship with palm-tree 
fibre, ete. ; cf. med.Gr. aaAaparns caulker. Thic 
Fr. form ca/feutrer is conjectured to have been in- 
fluenced by fertre felt.] trons. To stop up (with 
oakum) the scains of (a ship); to caulk. 

a r600 Hese in Sibbald Chrou. Scot, Poetry 1202 IL. 381 
(Jain.) Weill calfuterd (prifuted calsutered] bots. 1601 

lottanp /*¥Ziny 1. 482 They .. therewith (viz. with reeds] 
calfret or calke the ioints of their ships. 1648 Ilpxuam 
Dutch Dict. (1660) Alenteren ..to give Knocks or Blowes, 
or to Calfate. 1653 Urounart A’ adelaés u. aii, The Plaintiff 
truly had just cause to calfet..the gallion. 

Calf’s-foot, calves-foot. .\lso ; 
fote, 6 calfes foote. 

lL. “it, The foot of a calf; hence, calves-fool jelly. 

16z0 VENNER Vra Recta tii. 70 The vse of them (especially 
of Calues feete) is very profitable in consumptions. 1775 
Nourse in /’4u/. Praus, LXVI. 438, 1 now allowed him 
chicken broth .. calves-fect jelly. 1785 W. Scott in Med. 
Conuuun. 11. 85, I procured sone calf’s foot jelly. 1879 
Sata in Daily Tel. 28 June, What purported to he moon 
turtle soup. .with pieces of calves-foot or cow-heel in it 

2. Herb, The Cuckoo-pint or Wake-robin (4) wi: 
maculatum . see Anum. [So Fr. fred-de-vean.] 

1450 Joc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588 Yarns, Cokkupyntel «* 
Calvysfote. 1578 Lvte Dodvens 1. vit. 322 Calfes foote or 
Cockowpynt. 1607 Vorsen. four-f. Beasts 30 Vhe hearb 
Arum, called in English Wake-Robbin or Calves-foot. 

Calf-skin. Also calf’s-, calves-, calve-. The 
skin or hide of a calf; a superior kind of leather 
made from this, and used in bookbinding, shoe- 
making, etc. More rarely =ve//im. 

1590 Snaks. Com. Erv. w. iii. 18 Hee that goes in the 
calues-skin, that was kil'd for the Prodigall. 1595 — Yodo 
iu. i. 129 Hang a Calues skin on those recreant limbes ' 
1604 in Shaks. C. Praise 60 Master Bursebell the calves- 
skin scrivener. 1704 Swirt 7. Tub v. 75 Copies, well: 
bound in calf-skin. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 74. 

o calve-skins [exported in 1 yr. from Petersburg] 1870 
SMERSON Soc. & Solit., Courage 207 Cowardice shuts the 
eyes till the sky is not larger than a calf-skin. 

+b. A purse, etc., made of calf-skin. Of:. 

1618 Dekker Owles Almau., This puts .. coyne into the 
Painters calueskinne. 

+c. atirib. 

1606 Hrly Beguiled Prol. (N.) Mis calfs-skin jests from 
hence are clear exil'd. 1785 Grosz Class. Dict, July. 
Tongue Calfskin fiddle, a drum. 

Calf's snout: see CALVES’-SNOUT. 

Calfuter: see CaLFRET. 

+Calgarth, cale-garth. [f. ca/.¢, Race + 
Gartu.] <A cabbage garden, a kale yard. 

14.. Marl. MS. 1587 in Promp. Parz. 58 Catdetian, caw le- 
garthe. 1483 Cath. Augl. 51 A Cale garth, ortus, efc.: 07, 
a gardynge. 1575 Aéchinond Hills (1853) 255, j old cal- 
garth spade and J haye spayde. ’ : 

Cali-, a non-etymological spelling of ca//r- in 
words formed from Gr. «a@AA-os beauty ; confused 
with ca/o- from Gr. xadc-s beautiful. Sce CaALci-. 

Cali-: see also CALr-. 

+ Caliatour, caleatour, In Caliafour('s woo? 
a dye. wood from the Coromandcl coast, identified 
by some with red sandal-wood. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No, 2269, 2 Of Caleatours Wood. 

Caliawndyre, var. of CoLIANDER, Ods. 

Caliban (keliben). [App. a variant of Cas- 
NIBAL, or perh. actually a form of Cav7é. It does 
not appear, however. where Shakspere found the 
form.}] Thc name of a character in Shakspere’s 
Tempest, ‘a saluage and deformed slaue’ /)ra. 

’rsonz); thence applied to a man of tlegraded 
bestiai nature. Hence Ca‘libani sm. 

{1610 Saks. Temp. 1. ii. 308 Wee'll visit Calihan, my 
slaue, who neuer Yeelds vs kinde answere.] 1678 Burire 
Jud. ww, \. 282, | found th’ Infernal Cunning-man, and th 
Wnder-witch, his Caliban, With Scourges arm'd 18 
Gro. Euior Dan. Der. iv. xxix, Grandcourt held that the 
Jamaican negro was a beastly sort of baptist Caliban. 1859 
Sara Tz, round Clock (1861) 69 Where is the Dutch preg 
Where is that Narcissus of canine Calibaniym ? 

Calibash, obs. form of CALABASH, CALIPASH. 

Caliber, obs. form of CALABER, 

Calibogus | kxlibégas). (7S. Also calli- 
[Schele de Vere suggests that the -/oyus is from 
Bacasse: cf. Bocus*.J A mixture of mm and 
spmice-becr. 

1785 Grose Dict. Fudg, Tongue, Caliivgns, rum and spray ¢ 
beer, AmeriGin beverage. 1861 L. ce Dorrie Revd. 


calvys- 


CALIBRATE. 


Labrador Life 162 Callibogus, a mixture of Rum and | 


Spruce-beer, more of the former and less of the latter, 

Calibrate (kee libréit), v. [f. CALIBRE + -ATE3: 
cf. F. calibrer.] trans. To determine the calibre 
of ; sfec. to try the bore of a thermometer tube or 
similar instrument, so as to allow in graduating it 
for any irregularities: to graduate a gauge of any 
kind with allowance for its irregularities. 

1864 in WessTreR. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 27 The 
[thermometer] tube must be calibrated, i.e. the irregularities 
in the bore must be determined and allowed for. 1870 
Tynpvatt //eat x. App. 330, I give here the method of cali- 
brating the galvanometer. 1881 Tait in Nature XXV. 128 
The external gauge was accurately calibrated. 

Calibration (keelibréi-fon). [f. prec. + -aTIon.] 
The action or process of calibrating. 

1871 B. Stewart Heat § 20 The relative diameter of the 
bore .. having now been determined by Calibration. 

Calibre, caliber (kzx:libo1: occas. kalz-br), 
so. Also 6-8 ealiver, 8 calabar, calliber, -bre, 
caliper, calabre. [a. F. calzbre (gualtbre in Cotgr. 
1611) =It. caltbro, Sp. calibre (OSp. also calibo, 
Diez) of uncertain origin; the Arab. VJs galro 
‘mould for casting metal’, or some cognate deri- 
vative of ga/aba to turn, has Leen suggested as the 
source. See CALLIPER, 

(Mahn conjectured as source L. gué libra of what weight?) 

Calibre and Calliper(s are apparently originally the same 
word. Several 16th c. writers assign the same origin to 
Cativer, the name of a species of harquebus, as if this 
were derived from arguebuse de calibre, or some similar 
name, Littré has ‘douze canons de calibre d’empereur 
(12 cannons of es feror's calibre) pour la batterie’ of 16th c. 
The frequent use of cadiver in the sense of caliére, in the 
16th and 17thc., appears to favour this.] 

1. +a. The diameter of a bullet, cannon-ball, or 
other projectile. Obs. b. AHezce, The internal dia- 
meter or ‘bore’ of a gun. 

(As the ‘calibre’ of a piece of ordnance determines the 
weight of the projectile it can throw, phrases hke ‘ guns 
of heavy calibre ’ often occur in popular use.) 

1588 E. Yoru Ord. A/arshall. City London in Stow’'s 
Surv, (1754) II. v. xxxi. §70/1 We had our particular Calibre 
of Harquebuze .. The Prynces .. caused seven thousand 
Harquebuzes to be made, all of one Calibre. x1g91 Sir J. 
SayTHE /nstruct. Afilitarie 189, 1 would that all their bul- 
lettes should be of one Caliver. a@1g95 — Animadv. Capt. 
Berwick in Grose Mil, Antig. (1801) 297 A harquebuze and 
acurrier, both .. of one caliver heighthe of bullet. 1678 
Puiturs, Caliber, in Gunnery the heighth of the bore in 
any peice of Ordnance. 1708 Kersey, Cadiver or Caliper, 
the Bigness, or rather the Diameter of a piece of Ordnance, 
or any other Fire-arms at the Bore or Mouth. 1746 Ref. 
Cond, Sir F. Cope 99 All the Cannon was of the same 
Caliber, being 1% Pounders. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl.s. v., 
The caliber is the rule by which all the parts ofa cannon, or 
mortar, as well as of its carriage, are proportioned. 1778 PAZ. 
Trans. LXVIII. 65 The bore.. was nearly 20} calibers long. 
1803 WELLINGTON Zef. in Gurw. Disf. HI. 327 We... have 
taken about 60 pieces of cannon .. of the largest calibres. 

b. transf. The diameter of any body of circular 
section; esf. the internal diameter of a tube or 
hollow cylinder ; in Phys. chiefly of an artery. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycé., Caliber or Califer, in a general 
sense, notes the extent of any round thing in thickness, or 
diameter. In which sense we say, a column is of the same 
caliber as another, when they are both of the same diameter. 
1764 Reip /uguiry vi. § 19 The caliber of these empty tubes. 
1836 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1. 77/2 If we brace the arteries .. we 
shall find their calibres everywhere diminished. 

2. fig. ta. Degree of social standing or im- 
portance, quality, rank. [The earliest cited sense ; 
prob. from Fr.] Ods. b. Degree of personal capa- 
city or ability; ‘ weight’ of character ; (often with 
conscious reference to 1). In wider sense: Qua- 
lity, ‘stamp’, degree of merit or importance. 

1567 Fenton 7vag. Disc. 164 The forfeiture of the honor 
ofa Gave of equall calibre [elsewhere spelt calabre] and 
callinge to mee. @1649 Drumm. oF Hawrn. Shiamachia 
Wks. (1711) 199 Sir Henry Vane, or others of such calibre? 
1791 Burke Aff. Whigs Wks. VI. 108 Declamations of 
the kind coming from men of their Cadiére .. were highly 
mischievous. 1808 Scott in Lockhart i. (1842) g/t The 
calibre of this young man’s understanding. 1826 J. Gi1- 
curist Lecture 55 We know the Doctor's caliber well enough. 
1857 Hucues Tom Brown Pref., Playing against an eleven of 
their own calibre. 1860 Mitt Kepr. Govt. (1865) 57/2 Major- 
ities would be compelled to look out for members of a 
much higher calibre. 1870 Disrageti Lothatry xxviii. 125 
The host, with the Duke of Brecon on his right and Lothair 
vn his left, and ‘swells’ of calibre in their vicinity. 

3. pl. caltbcrs. = CALLIPERS. 

4. attrib. and in comé., as in calibre-rule, -scale 
(sce quots.); ealibre-compasses, -square: see 
CALLIPER. 

1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery 1. 1 The Calibre Scale..an In- 
strument or Ruler .. to determine the Weights of all Iron 

Bullets by their Diameters. 1753 Campers Cycl. Supf.s.v., 
Caliber-rule is an instrument, wherein a right line is so di- 
vided, as that the first part being equal to the diameter of 
an iron or leaden ball of one pound weight, the other parts 
are to the first, as the diameters of balls of two, three, four, 
etc., pounds, are to the diameter of a ball of one pound. 
The caliber is used by engineers, from the weight of the 
ball given, to determine its diameter, or caliber; or vice versa. 


+ Calibre, -ber |kaliba1), v. Obs. [f. prec. 
Cf. F. calibrer.| trans. Yo determine the calibre of; 
to measure withcallipers. [lence Ca libered,-bred 
(pl. @ —_173t in Bairey, vol. 1]. 1775 in Asu. 
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Calibred, a. [f. Cavipre sd.+-rEp.] Of or 
having calibre: chiefly in comp, 

1887 Standard 7 Nov. 5/7 The smaller calibred weapon. 

Caliburn, -burno (ke'libdin, kelibp-uno). 
Also Calab-, caleb-. The name of King Arthur's 
sword. See EXcaLipur. 

1297 R. Giouc. 174 Mid is suerd he was igurd .. Cali- 
bourne it was icluped. /é%d. 208 Calebourne is gode suerd. 
2a 1400 Alorte Arth. (1847) 353 The kyng with Calaburne 
knyghtly hym strykes. 19799 S. Turner Aztglo-Sa-x, (1830) 
I, in. iii. 175 A sword, fancied to have been his caliburno, 
1813 Scotr 7yierm. 1. xv, On Caliburn’s resistless brand. 

Calicate, incorrect spelling of CALYCATE. 

Calic(e, early form of CHALIcE. 

Caliciform (ke 'lisifgfim), a. Also (erron.) 
ealyciform,. fad. mod.L. calictformis, f. L. calic- 
em (calix) cup + -(1)ForRM: cf. F. caliciforme.] 
In the form of a cup; cup-shaped. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1122/1 A caliciform papilla. 

Calicinated (kali-singitéd), pf/. a. [app- ir- 
regularly f. L. caézx cup.] Made cup-shaped. 

1851 D. Witson Prek. Anz. (1863) 1.11. vi. 460 The beau- 
tiful calicinated fibula. 

Calicle (kz‘lik’l). Biol, Also (erroz.) ealycle. 
(ad. L. caliculus, dim. of calix cup.] (See quot.) 

1848 Dana Zooph. ii. 16 note, Calicle..is used for the pro- 
minences which contain the cells in many corals. /é¢d. tii. 
20 Every calicle is the site of a polyp-flower. 1874 A. Wit- 
son in Gd, Words. 703 A row of little cup-like bodies .. 
known as ‘ hydrothecae’ or ‘ calycles’. 

Calico (kz like). Forms: a. 6 (Calzecot), 
callicutt, 6-7 calecut, 6-8 calli-, calicut, 7 cali- 
cute, 7-Scallicot. 8.6 kalyko, calyco, calocowe, 
(eallaga, -ca), 6-8 callico(e, 7-8 calicoe, 7- 
calico. [In 16-17th c. also calicut, from the 
name of the Indian city (sense 1), called in 
Malayalam Aolikédu, in Arabic Qaligit, med.L. 
(Conti) Collicuthia, Pg. Qualecut (V. de Gama), 
Calecut (Camoens). It is not clear how the form 
calico, occurring in 1540 as kalyko, arose; it may 
have been merely an English corruption; the F. 
calicot has been suggested as the intermediate 
form, but the age of this is uncertain. ] 

l. The name of a city on the coast of Malabar ; 
in the 16th c. the chief port, next to Goa, of 
intercourse between India and Europe; used aftr7d. 
in Calicut-cloth, Calico-cloth : see next. 

a. [e1505 Dunpar Warldis Instabilitie 62 It micht have 
cuming in schortar quhyll Fra Calzecot and the new-fund 
Yle.] 1541 (July) Lett. Credence of T. Bellenden fr. Fas. V 
to Hen, VIII, 1X peces of Callicutt claith pertenyng to 
ane William Blaky in Leith. 1589 Haxtuyt Voy. (1886) 
I. 3 Of silke and linnen wouen together, resembling some- 
thing Callicut cloth. — Voy.(1599) 11.1. Ep. Ded., Lapped 
vp almost an hundred fold in fine calicut-cloth. 

- 1540 Lanc. Wills (1860) 11. 151 A surplyse and an elne 
kalyko cloth. [1547 Boorpe /ntrod. Knowl. 142 The newe 
founde land named Calyco.] 1549 W702. L. ap Khes (Somer- 
set Ho.) Calocowe clothe. 1605 E. Scot in Jiddleton's Voy. 
(Hakl. Soc.) App. iii. 165 (Y.) They [the Javanese] weare a 
kinde of Callico-cloth. 

2. Hence: a. orig. A general name for cotton cloth 
of all kinds imported from the East (see quot. 
1753); ‘an Indian stuff made of cotton, sometimes 
stained with gay and beautiful colours’ J.) ; sub- 
sequently, also, valious cotton fabrics of European 
manufacture (sometimes also with linen warp). 
b. Now, in England, applied chiefly to plain white 
unprinted cotton cloth, bleached or unbleached 
(called in Scotland and U.S. cotton). e. in U.S. 
to printed cotton cloth, coarser than muslin. 

a. 1622-62 Heyiin Cosmogr. in. (1682) 205 A Smock 
of Calicute, a kind of linnen cloth here made, and from 
hence so called. 1678 Taveruier's Voy, Kingd. Tonquin 
xiit. 43 Blue Calicuts. /é/d., Relat. Fapon 58 Chites or 
painted Calicuts which they call calmendar. 1688 R. 
Hoime Armoury ui. 349/1 Dowlas, Scotch Cloth, Callicot. 
1758 Exuisin Phil. Trans. L. 453 Callicutsare painted with 
the juice of this slirub. 1789 Coxe Trav. Switz. 1. 30 Their 
manufactures are coarse callicots and muslins. 

RB. 1§78 Jnvent.in Drafpers’ Dict. 42, iiij yards of Cal- 
laga, 6s. 4d. xij yards of Callaca, 12s. 1§90 WEBBE Trav. 
(Arb.) 31 Fine Lawne or Callico thrust down my throate. 
1616 7rav. Eng. Pilgr.in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) 111. 326 A 
camel, laden with callicoes. 1665 G. Havers P. della 
Valle's Trav. E. Ind. 31 A very great Trade of fine Cotton 
Cloth or Callico. 1666 Pepys Diary 24 Sept., Flags, which 
I had bought for the Navy, of Calico. 1714 Fr. Bk. Rates 
230 The Arrest .. forbidding the Sale or Consumption of 
painted Callicoes from the East-Indies, or such asare printed 
or painted at Home. 1719 J. Roperts Spinster 347 A taw- 
dry, pie-spotted, flabby, ragged, low-priced thing, called 
Callicoe..made..by a parcel of Heathens and Pagans, that 
worship the Devil, and work for a half penny a day. 1740 
Jounson Drake Wks. IV. 452 Dressed in white cotton or 
calicoe. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sup. s.v., Callicoes are 
of divers kinds, plain, printed, painted, stain’d, dyed, chints, 
muslins, and the like. 19774 Act 14 Geo. //1/, ili, Instead of 
the Word Callico, which stands for foreign Callicoes, each 
piece may be marked with the words British Manufacture. 
1860 WARTER Sea Board & Down \1. 22 The wind sounded 
like the tearing of calico. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 579 It 
was easy for needy adventurers to buy printed calicoes, 
Il. 565 Hung with black lustreless calico. 

C. 1841-44 Emerson Fss, Prudcice Wks. (Bohn) I. 99 
Calicoes [cannot] go out of fashion .. in the few swift mo- 
ments. .the Yankee suffers. . them to remain in his possession. 
1863 /.ife in South \\. 293 Cotton-prints .. called ‘ calicoes” 


— 


CALIDUCT. 


in America, for dresses. 1872 Bret Harte Prose & P. 1. 
40 The furniture was extemporized from packing cases..and 
covered with gay calico. : 

3. simple attrib. (or adj.) Of calico (cf. sense 1). 
Calico ball, a ball where the ladies wear only 
cotton dresses. 

31612 Rates (Scotl.) 294 (Y.) Calico copboord claiths, the 
piece..xls. 1642 Everyn fe. (1857) 1. 24 The men, wear- 
ing a large calico mantle yellow coloured. 1796 Campaigns, 
1793-4 I. 11. ii, 101 Callicoe sheets keep us decently warm. 
1855 Macautay //7st. Eng. IV. xviii. 141 Flaunting in a 
calico shirt and a pair of silk stockings from Moorshedabad. 

4. Comb., as calico-glazer, -making, -smoother, 
-trade, -weaving; calico-diaper (see quot.); 
t+ calico-lawn, ?a fine quality of calico, lawn of 
calico or cotton ; ealico-printer, one whose trade 
is calico-printing; calico-printing, the art or 
trade of producing a pattern on calico by printing 
in colours, in mordants which produce colours on 
being dyed, or by other process. 

1696 J. F. AWerchant’s Wareho. 12 *Callico-Diaper.. 
called so by reason it is made of Cotton, as the Callicoes 
are, and is wrought into little figures. 1723 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6196/7 Mathew Bacon ..*Callico-Glazer. 1809 A. 
Stewart in Lockhart Scott (1839) III. 180 Breaking into 
the workshop of Peter More, calico-glazer, Edinburgh. 
tigoz Descr. Carrack Madre de Dios (Y.) The calicos were 
book-calicos,*calico launes, broad white calicos, fine starched 
calicos, coarse white calicos, browne coarse calicos. 1683 
Loud. Gaz. No. 1791/4 Two striped Muslins or Callico 
Lawnes, 1859 Suites Self-Help 36 Robert Peel .. began 
the domestic trade of *calico-making. 1706 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4264/4 William Shirwin..*Callico-Printer. 1854 Mrs. 
Gasket, North § S. xix, One of the half-dozen calico- 
printers of the time. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I]. 1. 
li. 15 Sugar-baking and “*callicoe-printing are the great 
articles. 1867 V. & Q. Ser. 1. XI. 186/1 In 1676 Calico 
printing. .was invented and practised in London. 1762Genz/. 
Mag. 6 We have obstructed them in the *callico trade. 

+Calicrat. Ods. [app. f. Cal/icrates, name of 
a Greek artist celebrated for his minute ivory 
carvings of ants and other small animals (Pliny 
N. H. vu. xxi. § 21, ‘ Callicrates ex ebore formicas 
et alia tam parva fecit animalia ut partes eorum a 
ceteris cerni non possent’).} An ant. 

1596 J. Bure Passage of Pilgremer, The Calicrat, that 
lytle thing, Bot, and the hony Bie. 

Calicular (kalikivlar), a. [f. L. calical-us, 
dim. of ca/zx a cup+-AR.] See also CALYCULAR. 
+1. ?Resembling a little cup (? or perh. = Caty- 
CULAR). Obs. oe 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 124 Contemplating 
the calicular shafts [of the teasel] and uncous disposure ot 
their extremities. ae. 

2. Biol. Of or pertaining toa calicle. 

1849 Murcnison Silurfa x. 221 They .. produce their 
young clusters through this marginal calicular develop- 
ment. 1872 Nicuotson Palvont. 94 Three chief forms of 
gemmation..amongst the compound Zoantharia—viz. basal, 
parietal, and calicular. 

Hence Cali‘cularly adv. 

1846 Dana Zcoph. iv. § 60 The coralla..may be described 
as calicularly branched. =. , 

Caliculate (kalikilét), a. [f. L. calicel-us 
(see prec.) +-ATE2.] Having calicles. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 437 Corallum below, short calicu- 
late, calicles pariform. 

Caliculated, = prec ; also obs. f. CALYCULATED, 
Cali-culato-, combining form of CaLIcuLATE, 
as in caliculato-ramose ; see quot. 

1846 Dana Zooph. iv. § 82 The coralla of these species are 
. .styled caliculato-ramose (i.e. Each calicle forming a sepa- 
rate branch to the corallum: arising from segregate budding). 

Calid (ke'lid\, a. avch. [ad. L. calidus warm.) 
Warm, tepid; hot. (in .WVed.; cf. CALIpITY). 
1599 A. M. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physic 41/2 Applye the same 
on the Foreheade..the salve beinge reasonable calide. 165; 
Tomtixson Renou's Disp. 141 A thin, calid, and cholleric 
humour. 1681 Cuetuam Anglers Vade-m, xxii. § 1 En- 
livened by the Suns calid Influence. 1854 Syp. Dobett 
Balder xxiii. 98 Summer. .Crowned with oak and ash, Her 
hot feet slippered in the calid seas. 

+ Calidity. Ovs. [ad. mod.L. caliditas, f. 
L. caltd-us (see prec.’ ; = F. calidité: see -1TY.] 
Warmth, heat. (Chiefly ¢echn. in Afed.) 

1528 Paynett Salerne’s Regin. Qijb, This walnut .. is 
harde of digestion .. by reason of hit calidite. 1599 A. M. 
Gabelhouer's Bk. Physic 47/2 For caliditye, and itchinge of 
the Eyes. 1620 VeENNER Via Recta (1650) 5. 1646 Sir T-. 
Browne Pseud. Fp. 51 The potentiall calidity of many waters, 

Calidity, var. of CaLLipity, shrewdness. 
Caliduct (kelidzkt). [f. (app. by Wotton) L. 
cali-dus hot, or cal-or heat + ductes. after AQUE- 
puct. Cf. F. caliduc \in the Academy’s Dict. 
1801).] A duct or pipe for the conveyance of 
heat by means of steam, hot water, or air. 

1651 Kelig. Wotton. 254 Pipes ..transporting heate to 
sundry parts of the House from one common Furnace .. I 
am ready to baptize them Caliducts as well as they are 
termed Venti-ducts and Aquzx-ducts that convey winde and 
water. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 228 Since the Sub- 
terranean Caliducts have been introduced. .the most tender 
.. Plants. .did outlive. .those rigorous Seasons. 1753 CHam- 
Bers Cyel. Supp. s.v., The ancient caliducts. 1863 DRAPER 
Int, Devel. Europe xvi. (1865) 348 Earthen pipes, or cale- 
ducts, imbedded in the walls. 

Calif, variant of CaLipu. 

Calify, var. CaLery v, Ods. 


CALIGATE. 


+Caligate, a. Ods. [ad. L. caligatus ‘booted’, 
f. caliga half-boot, esp. that worn by the Roman 
soldiers: sce -ATE?.] Wearing ca/ige or military 
boots ; esp. in knight caligate. 

¢1562 Entertainm. Temple in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. 1. 
134 After followed his messenger and Caligate Knight. 
1562 LeicH Armorte (1597) 40b, These are Knightes in 
their offices, but not nobles, and are called knights Caligate 
of Armes, because they were startuppes to the middle legge. 
1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrte 106 A caligate knight, that is a 
souldior on foote. 1656 Biounr Glossogr., Caligate, that 
wears stockings, buskings, or harness for the Legs. 


+ Caliga’‘tion. A/ed. Obs. Also 7 call-. [ad. L. 
caligation-em dimness of the eyes, f. caligare to be 
dim or misty.] _Dimness or mistiness of sight. 

1615 Crooxr ody oe 252 The calligation or dimnesse 
of their sight, the hissing of their eares. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pserd. Ep. 1. xvill. 153. 1657 Tomiinson Rexoun's 
Disp. 195 Such medicaments as cure caligation, 

Caligino'sity. arch. [f. as if ad. L. *ca/i- 
gtndsitas, f. caligindsus: see CALIGINOUS and -ITY; 
cf. F. caliginosité.} Dimness of sight. 

1657 TomLiNsoN Renou's Disp, 334 \Eyebright] takes away 
caligimosity and cures all pituitous diseases. 1876 Gro. 
Etiot Dan. Der. v. xxxvii. 348, 1 prefer a cheerful cali- 
ginosity, as Sir Thomas Browne might say. 

Caliginous (kalidginas). Also 6 calaginous. 
[ad. L. ca@liginds-us ‘misty’, £. caligin-em misti- 
ness, obscurity: cf. F, caligineuwx.] Misty, dim, 
murky; obscure, dark; also fg. (Now arch.) 

1548 Compe. Scot. 38 Al corrupit humiditeis, ande caliginus 
fumis. 1578 Banister //ést. AJax viii. 98 The liver maketh 
the thicker bloud and that which is calaginous. 1650 tr. 
Caussin’s Angel of Peace 53 Those men. .precipitate them- 
selves into... caliginous observations. 1790 Cowrer Odyss. 
xi, 443 The goddess enter’d deep the cave Caliginous. 1794 
Mrs. Piozzi.Syxox. 11, 310 That caliginousatmosphere which 
fills London towards the roth of Noveinber. 1849 Lytton 
Caxtons 1. xu.'lxi, Her lone little room, full of caliginous 
corners and nooks, 1849 7ait's Mag. XVI. 218. 

+Caliginousness. (és. [f. prec. +-NESs.] 
Caliginous quality; obscurity; dimness of sight. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta viii. 166 Caliginousnes of the 
eyes. 1731 Baitey, vol. Il, Cadfginousness, darkness, full- 
ness of obscurity. . ; : 

| Caligo (kalsi-go). [L.] Dimness of sight. 

1801 Med. Fril. V. 139, 1 .. examined her eye, but could 
discover no. .appearance of caligo. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caligrapher, -meter, etc.: sce CALLI-. 

Calisgulism. wonce-wd. [f. Caligula, cogno- 
men of the third Roman Emperor + -Isu.] A mad 
extravagance such as Caligula committed. 

1745 WALPOLE /.eft. fo Mann (ed. 2) II. 103 (D.) Alas ! it 
would be endless to tell you all his Caligulisms. 

| Caligus (ke'ligis). Zool, [mod.L., f. caliga 
‘shoe’.] A genus of peecilopodous crustacean 
parasites, family Ca/igide. Hence Caligoid. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 161/1 Caligus .. commonly known 
among the fishermen as fish-lice. 1852 Dana Crust. u. 
1525 Few Caligoids have been reported from the Torrid zone. 

Calimanco, obs. form of CALAMANCO. 

| Calin. [Fr.: a. Pg. calaim, a. Arab. 


galast; the ultimate derivation is disputed. = 
See Ca/ay in Yule.] ‘The tin of Siam and Ma- 
lacca, of which the Chinese make tea-caddies, etc.’, 
by some said to be an alloy of lead and tin. 

1752 Beawes Lex Mercat. Red. 817 A mixed metal called 
Calin. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Calin, the name of a 
sort of mixt metal, seeming composed of lead and tin. It 
is prepared by the Chinese, and they make several utensils 
of it, as tea-canisters, coffee-pots, and the like. 1847 in 
Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 


+ Calino. Obs. rere—'. [Perh. suggested by 
‘calino custure me’, the corrupt form of « popular 
Irish melody, frequently mentioned c. 1600. (Cf. 
Shaks. Hen, V. iv.iv. 4, and editors.) But cf. also 
¥. calin ‘a beggarly rogue or lazie vagabond that 
counterfeits disease ’ (Cotyr.).] 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 24 Amongst our English har- 


monious calinos, one is vp with the excellence of the browne 
bill. another playes his prizes in print. 

+ Ca'lion. Ods. Also 5 calioun, 5-6 calyon. 
{Of uncertain etymology. Cf.obs. I. caz//on ‘a dot, 
clutter, clot, or congealed lumpe of flegme, bloud, 
etc.’ (Cotgr.), app. f. catller to coagulate, curdle, 
clot (:—L. coagulare).] A flint nodule; a boulder 
or pebble; often collective. 

c1459 Merlin xx. 329 His horse..ran so swyfte that 
(?through] the felde that was full of smale caliouns that the 
fire sparkeled thikke. 1463 in Bury IVills 37 If..brykke be 
not sufficient to endure, lete it be maad with calyoun and 
moorter. 1499 Promp. Parwv. 58/2 Calyon. rounde stone, 
rudus, 1 Fardle Factons 1. vi. 101 Criekes .. whose 
entringes thenhabitauntes vse to stoppe vp with great heapes 
of calion and stones. 


Calipash (ke'lipef). Forms: 7 calapatch, 
8 calibash, callepash, 8- calipash, callipash, 
(9 calapash). [Perh. ca/ifash and CALIPEE may 
be adoptions of some West Indian words; the 
former suggests Sp. carapacho (see CARAPACE).] 

+a. The upper shell or carapace of the turtle 
(obs.) wb. That part of the turtle next to the upper 
shell, containing a dull green gelatinous substance. 

1689 H. Pitman Xelation in Arb. Garner VII. 358 We left 
some oes 7 Co flesh on the calapatch and calapee, that is, 
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the back and breast shells. 1749 Fietninc Tom Foues 1. 1 
The tortoise... besides the delicious calibash and calipee con- 
tains many different kinds of food. 1768 Steane Sex/. 
Journ. (1775) 217An alderman who swallows three pounds of 
callipash and callipee. a1845 Hoon Yurties, Having 
..Forestall’d the civic Banquet yet to be, Its eure 
and callipee. 1883 /’ad/ Mail G. 21 Nov. 11/2 The callipee 
is the white portion of the flesh whicl comes from the 
pally: the calipash is black in colour, and is taken from the 
rack. 

Calipee (ke'lip7). Forms: 7 calla-, challa- 
pee, 7-9 calapee, 8 callepy, 5- calli-, calipee. 
[See prec. ; not found in any other European lang. ] 

1. +a. The lower shell or plastron of the turtle. 
(obs.) b. That part next the lower shell, contain- 
ing a light yellowish gelatinous substance. 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 36 Lifting up his ja Turtle’s] 
belly, which we call his Calipee, we lay open all his bowells. 
1679 TRAPHAM Jamaica in Sir T. Blount Mat, //ist. (1693) 
354 [he Callapee, viz. the Belly-part so called, baked, is an 
excellent dish. 1689 [see CaLipasu]. 1699 DAMPIER ey Ile 
102 The Challapee, or Belly jofa tortoise). 1769 Mrs. Rar- 
FALD Eng. Housckpr.(1778) 15 Cut off the bottom shell, then 
cut off the meat that grows to it, (which is the callepy or 
fowl). 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xviii, Turtle lying on 
thcir backs, and displaying their rich calapee. |sce prec.] 

+ 2. A kind of turtle. ? Ods. 

1794 STEDMAN Suriuant (1813) I. i. 16 The turtles are 
divided into two species, and are generally distinguished in 
Surinam by the namesof calapee or green turtle, and carett, 

Caliper, -compasses: see CALLIPER. 

Calipe‘va, calli-. Also calipeever, 2 -piver. 
callipiver. <A fish: a mullet of the West Indies, 
WMugil liza, much esteemed as a delicacy. 

1833 M. Scott 7om Cringle (1862) 239 Cold calipiver— 
our Jamaica Salmon. /éfd. (1859) 395 [hat calipeever so 
crisp in the boiling. 1866 Morn. Star 17 Mar., Such deli- 
cacies as the callipiver and turtle steaks. 1883 /’sheries 
Exhib. Catal, (ed. 4) 170 The Calipeva or Jamaica Salmon. 

Caliph, calif (kalif, kevlif). Forms: 5 caly- 
phes, -iffe, -yffe(e, 5-7 caliphe, 6 calipha, 7 
chalif, -iph, 7- calif, $- khalif, caliph. [ME. 
califfe, caliphe, ctc., a. F. caliphe, calife, ad. 
med.L. calipha, ad. Arab. s&.k5 khalifah, suc- 
cessor (f. £halafa to succeed, be behind), assumed 
by Abu-bekr after the death of Mohammed. Later 
forms attach themselves more directly to the 
Arabic; orientalists now favour Azxa/if. The pro- 
nunciation with long @ (é!) is not justifiable.] 

The title given in Mohammedan countries to the 
chief civil and religious ruler, as successor of 
Mohammed. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 245 Ayein the caliphe of Egipte. 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. v. 36 Sahaladyn that toke the Califfe of 
Egypte and slough him. /6éd@. xxi, 230 The Calyphee of 
Baldah. 1586'T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1594) 597 The 
Caliphaes of the Sarasins were kings & chiefe bishops. 
Ibid. 754 Called by the calipha and inhabitants of Caire. 
1613 Purcuas Pilger. 1.1. xiil. 63 The story of this Bagded 
or Baldach and her Chalifs [also written chalipha). 1614 
Rareicu “Hist. World 1. 199 The state of the Caliphe. 1615 
Bepwett Arad. Trudg., One of the Chalifs. 1734 SaLe 
Koran Prelim. Disc. 181 The third Avadif of the race of 
al Abbas. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 101 P 1 The favour of 
three successive califs, 1784 HENLey in Bechford’s Vathek 
(1868) 123 “ote, Caliph. .comprehends the concrete character 
of prophet, priest, and king. 1837 WHEWELL /7ést. /uduct. 
Se. (1857) II]. 228 The califs of Bagdad. 1849 W. Irvinc 
Mahomed’s Success. ii, He contented himself .. with the 
modest title of Caliph, that is to say, successor, by which 
the Arab sovereigns have ever since been designated. 

Caliphal (ke'lifal), a. [f. prec.+-au.J] Of or 
pertaining to a caliph. 

1881 Pall Mall G. XXXIV. 1417 His Caliphal preten- 
sions will not be seriously disputed. 

Caliphate (ke'lifet). Also -at. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE: in F. caliphat, med.L. caliphdtus.] 

1. The rank, dignity, or office of caliph. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc?. Supp. s.v., The Caliphate compre- 
hended the power both of the royalty, and priesthood. 1817 
Keatince frav. 1.314 The grand signior is considered as the 
head of that religion since the extinction of the caliphat. 
1841 ELpninstone //és¢, (nd. 1. 519 The califate. 

b. The reign or term of office of a caliph. 

1734 SALE Aoran Prelim. Disc. 56 Moseilama.. had a 
great party, and was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu 
Becr. 1859 Macautay Pf? Misc. (1860) 11.359 His short and 
unreal caliphate. 1869 J. BaLpwin Pret. Nations vi. 232 
In the year 637, during the califate of Omar. 

2. The dominion of a caliph. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Honor 93 Whil'st the Chaliphat re- 
mained vndeuided. 1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. 1. vi. 140 The 
Empire even in the East was not a Caliphate. 

+ Calitphe. Oés.—' A kind of sailing vessel. 

1393 Gower Conf. I]. 258 With caliphe and with galey 
The same cours, the same wey, Which Jason toke. 

oy Shad 2 rare. [f. CALIPH +-sHIP.] The 
office of caliph. 

1677 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 266 (T.) Ally, son-in-law to 
Mahomet. .pretending to the caliphship. 

Calippic: see CaLLtiprPic. 

Calis, obs. form of CHALICE; var. of CALLIS. 

|| Calisaya (kelisera\. [? A native S. American 
name, adopted as the botanical specific name.] 
In Caltsaya bark: the most valuable sort of 
Peruvian Bark, obtained from Cinchona calisaya, 

1837 Pemzy Cycl, VII. 173/2 The Carthagena yellow barks 
both contain quinia, but in less quantity than the Calisaya 


CALIX. 


hark. 1875 II. Woop Therap. (1879) 60 Calisuya or Royal 
Yellow Bark. 

Hence Calisay‘ine, an alkaline substance from 
calisaya bark, used in making a kind of bitters. 

Caliver (kuclivor, kalivas). Ods. exe. //ist. 
Forms: 6 qualivre, calliour, kalli-, qualli-, 
kaly-, calea-, 6.7 caly-, cally-, calee-, cale- 
ver, 7 caliever, calivre, 6-9 calliver, 6- caliver. 
[App. the same word as CALIBRE; sce the quota- 
tion from Littré there, and the following: 

1588 12. York Ord. Marshall in Stow's Surv, (1754) 11. 
Vv. Xxxi. 570/1 When I was first bronght up in Piemount.. 
we had our particular Calibre of larquebuze to our Regi- 
ment, that one Bullet should serve all the Harquebuves of 
our Regiment..Of which Worde of Calibre, came first this 
unapt Term which we use to call a flarquebuze a Calliver, 
which is the Ileight of the Bullet and not the Piece. 
Before the Battell of Mounganter[*- Moncuntour, 156y], the 
Prynces caused seven thousand Harquebuzes to be niade, all 
of one Calibre; which were called Ifarquebuze du Calibre de 
Monsieur le Prince. So as I think some men not under- 
standing Frenche, brought hither the nante of the Height of 
the Bullet for the Piece. 1594 Barwick Disc, conc. Weapons 
8 It is supposed by many that the weapon called commotly 
a Caliver is another thinge than a Harquebuze, whereas in 
truth it is not, but only a Harquebuze, saving that it is of a 
greater circuite or Bullet then the other is of: wherfore 
the Frenchman doth call it a peece de Calibre, which is as 
much as to say, a peece of bigger circute. 1611 FLokio, 
Colibro, as Calbro, an instrument that gunners vse to 
measure the height of any piece or bullet. Also the height 
or bore of any piece, from whence our word Caliuer is 
derived; being at first a piece different from others. ] 

1. A light kind of musket or harquebus, origin- 
ally, it appears, of a certain calibre, introduced 
during the 16th c,; it seems to have been the 
lightest portable fire-arm, excepting the pistol, 
and to liave becn fired without a ‘rest’, 

1568 in Archeologia (1829) XXII. 78 [In an inventory 
of the goods at Grafton and Salwarpe 28th November 
1568, occurs] ‘Kalyvers’. 1569 lsee 3). 1574 Lauc. Licu- 
tenancy (1859) 1. 32 Ffitt men to serve w%* qualliuers. 1577 
Churchw. Acc. St. Margaret's, Westnt, (Nichols 1797) 19 
Paid for newe stocking of five calyvers 12s. 1578 Sin R 
ConstaBLe Order of Campe (Iarl. MS. 847 \f. 53) The 
ordonnance .. halberts, harquebusses, qualivres, launces. 
1587 Houinsuen Sc. Chron. (1806) 11. 303 A.. hot skirmish 
.- between the Englishmen and Frenchmen with hagbuts, 
caleevers, and pistolets, 1588 Lucar 7artaglia’s Collog. 
61 His Caliver ., must be in length at the least three foote 
and two ynches, and the bore must be in Diameter 4 of an 
ynch. His Musket.. the bore in Diameter $3 of an ynch. 
1588 T. DeLtoney in Aoxd. Ball. (1887) VI. 3990 With Mus- 
kets, Pikes, and good Caleeners, for her Graces safegarde 
then. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 3 A good Calli- 
uer charged with good powder and bullet. 160z FuLpecke 
ist Pt. Parall. 53 He that shooteth in a Caleeuer at birdes. 
1613 Havwarp Norm. Kings 77 OF late yeeres .. the har- 
quebuzeand calliuer are brought into vse. 1652 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll, wi. (1692) 1. 670, 100 Colliers .. whom he armed 
with Pikes, Musquets, and Calievers. 1678 Pituips, Ca/i- 
ver, or Cadliver, a small Gun used atSea, 1761 Hume //rs¢, 
Eng. Il. xxvii. 129 The caliver..was so inconvenient that 
it had not entirely discredited the bow. 1821 Scott A’ens/20, 
i, Then you are from the Low Countries, the land of pike 
and caliver? 1834 Prancné Britt. Costume 278 During 
this reign (James I's] the caliver, a matchlock that could be 
fired without a rest, came greatly into use. 

+b. A soldier armed with a caliver. Ofs. 

1581 Stvwarp Mart, Discip.1. 44 The Caleuers or Coners. 
Such must haue cither of them a good and sufficient peece, 
flaske, touch bore, pouder, shot, &c. 1591 Ganrarp Art 
Warre 83 Calivers or Ilorgabuzieres or Muskcticres. 


+2. 

1 Pappe w. Ifatchet (1844) 37 One of them lately at 
Yorke, pulling out his napkin to wipe his mouth after a lie, 
let drop a surgeans caliuer at his foote where he stood. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as caliver-man, -shot, etc. 

1569 in Heath Gracer’s Comp. (1859) 10 Furnyshed with 
calyuer matches with flasks. 1613 Purcuas /%lyr. I. v. xv. 
447 A calliver-shot could scarce reach from the one side to 
the other. 1622 R. Hawkins }’oy. S. Sea (1847 170 In a 
muskett, two calever shott, or many smaller, a 1642 Sik W. 
Monson Naval Tracts i. (1704'174/2 The Fleet was to piss 
within Calliver Shot of this Fort. 1829 Scott [/rt. .Widd. 
xxxii, Ye musquet and calliver-men. 

Ca'liver, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] 
shoot with a caliver. 

1863 Sata Capt. Dang. 1. iii. 43 He was averse to all high: 
handed measures of musketooning, and calivering. 

Caliver, obs. form of CALIBRE. 

+ Caliverer. Obs. rare—'. [f. Caniven sh, + 
-ER1!,] A soldier armed with a caliver. 

1590 Sir J. SmytHe Disc. Weapons 5 Harguebuziers may 
skirmish with more dexteritie and certeintic than the Cali- 
verers with their Calivers. 

| Galix k:eliks. Pl. callices. [L. caléx cup 
(sce CHALICE’. On account of the running to- 
gether of this and the Graco-l.atin ca/yx ‘outer 
covering of a fruit or flower-bud’ cf. It. calice, 
Sp. caliz, F. calice), modern scientific wrilers 
rarely distinguish the two, but commonly wnite 
both as CaLyx. The diminutives Caniche and 
CALYCLE are more generally distinguished ] 

A cup; a cup-like cavity or organ; c.g. the 
truncated termination of the branches of the urcter 
in the kidney; the wall of the Graafian lollicle, 
from which an ovum has escaped; the cup-like 
body of a crinoid or coral which is plsced on the 
top of the stem; the body of a Vorticella; a 

3 


trans. Yo 


CALIXTIN. 


cup-shaped depression in the upper part of the 
theca of a coralligenous zoophyte, which contains 


the stomach-sae (sometimes in French form cadice). | 


1708 Motteux Radelais v. xiii (1737) 180 A Carbuncle 
jetted out of its Calix orCup. 1801 A/ed. Frul. V. 284 Re- 
maining in one of the calices or infundibula in the kidneys. 
1869 NicHotson Zoo/, xii. (1880) 160 A shallower or deeper 
cup-shaped depression, which contains the stomach-sac of 
the polype, and is known as the ‘calice’, 188x Mivarr 
Cat 233 The part surrounding this prominence is called 
the calix. — z ; ; 2 

Calixtin, -ine (kalikstin). Zccl. Ast. 

1. [in F. Cadixtiz, in med.L. pl. Calixtini, calix 
cup, in sense 1 referred to L.]) A member of a 
section of the Hussites, who maintaincd, as their 
chief article, that the cup as well as the bread 
should be administered to the laity; a Utraquist. 

w7io tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 16th C. 1. 1. xxxi. 185 Those 
called Calixtines, who administered the Sacrament in both 
kinds. 1753 CHamBers Cyc/. Supp. s. v.. The Calixtins .. 
in the main .. still adhered to the Doctrine of Rome. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XU. 361/1 The Hussites now divided into 
several branches, some..more moderate and rational, such 
as the Callixtines. 

2. An adhercnt of the opinions of George Ca- 
lixtus (1586-1656), a Lutheran divine and pro- 
fessor at the University of Helmstedt, Brunswick, 
noted for his.-moderate and conciliatory views and 
writings on controversial points ; a syncretist. 

1727-51 CuambErs Cyc/, s, v., The Calixtins are esteem’d a 
kind of Semi-Pelagians. 1826 C. ButLer Grotinus xii. 201 
Denominated Syncretists or Calixtines from George Calixtus. 

Caliz, obs. form of CHALICE. 

Calk (kok), s+. Also 6 calke, cauke, 9 caulk. 
[app. ultimately f. L. calc-em (calx) heel, caleaneum 
heel, or ca/car spur: but the history is wanting.] 

1. A pointed piece of iron on a horse-shoe to 
prevent slipping ;=CaLKIN. 

1587 Turserv. Epitaphs & Sou. (1837) 387 He sets a 
slender calke, And so he rides his way. 1591 Percivatt Sf. 
Dict., Rampones, caukes in a horse shooe. 1881 Dazly Ted. 
17 Jan., Where would the poor horse be without the ‘calks’ 
on the hind feet? ae. 

2. A piece of iron projecting from the heel of 
a boot, shoe, or clog, which digs into the ice or 
frozen ground, and prevents slipping. U.S. 

1805 Naval Chrow. XIII. 113, In Canada it is customary 
during the winter season. .to wear on the feet a sort of pat- 
ten, called caudks. 1874 Knicut Dict. AZech. s.v., The 
calk .. attached to a boot consists of a plate with spurs, 
which project a little below the heel. 

+ Calk, 50.2 Obs. rare. Perh. calculation : cf. 
CaLK v.!; perh.=chalk. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 88 With astrologe and vther 
instrument, With compas, calk, and als with quadrent. 

Calk, obs. and northern form of CHALK. 

+Calk, zv.! Obs. Also calke, kalk. 
shortened from CALCULE, ca/kz/, calkée.] 

1. rans. To calculate, reckon ; esp. astrologically. 

1401 Pol. Poents (1859) 11. 61 If y cowde calkyn Al manere 
kyndes. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 58 Calkyn, calculo. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xviii. i, On his boke he began to calke 
How the sonne entred was in Gemyne. 1859 AZirr. Alag., 
Dk, Clarence xxvi. 3 Whose fortunes kalked made the 
father sad. 1646 J. GEREE Astrologoni. 19 Woolsey calked 
the Kings Nativity. 

2. inir. or absol. 

1398 [see Cackinc 1]. 1485 In Pastou Lett. t. 350 Oon 
Doktor Grene, a preest, hath kalked and reporteth, that, 
etc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 55/1 They kalked on his 
hatyvyte. 1556 J. Hevwooo Spider & F. xliv. 26 If one 
diuell with an other for lies should calke. 

3. ?To appropriate, lay claim to. 
different word =to chalk out.]} 

1606 Birnie Airk-Burial 30 By kirk-buriall the pavement 
[is] so partiallie parted to paticulare men, that if they cleaue 
to that they haue calked, the people that rests must byde at 
the doore. 

Calk (k6k), v.2 [f. CaLk 56.1] ¢rans. To pro- 
vide (a shoe) with a calk orcalkin; to rough-shoe. 

1624 Scott 2nd Pt. Vox Populi 46 As many ..as would 
suffice for sixe or eight thousand horse all calked sharpe and 
frost-nayled of purpose for trauaile ouer the Ice. _ 

Hence Ca‘lking v6/. sb. ; also a/frzb., as in calk- 
ing-anvil, an anvil for forming horse-shoe calks ; 
calking-tongs, for sharpening thesc. 

1695 Kennett /’ar. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Calcratura, The 
calking or cauking of horseshoes, i.e. to turn up the two 
corners, that a horse may stand the faster upon ice. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 5 Feb. 4/1 Colonel Myles's system was the 
exact opposite ofthe much-practised ‘calking ’. a 

Calk (kok, kelk), vu? Also calque. fa. F. 
calgue-r, in same sense, ad. It. calcare to press 
under:—L. caledve to tread. (Cf. Cauk.) Often 
supposed to be identical, ctymologically, with 
CuiALk, with which it has nothing to do.) 

trans. ‘Yo copy ia design) by rubbing the back 
with colouring matter, and drawing a blunt point 
along the outlines so as to trace them in the colour 
on a surfacc placcd bencath. Hence Ca‘lking 
vb. sb, 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769) 52 Two plates exactly 
counter-calked, 1859 Guitick & Timas Paz. 147 Trans- 
ferred by tracing, or, as it is also called, calking. 

Calk, var. of CauLk; obs. f. CauK v. to tread. 

Calkel, var. of CALCULE wv, Oéds. to calculate. 


[app. 


[Perhaps a 
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Calken, local name of the Weaver Fish. 

1674 Ray Local Wds., Sea Fishes, Collect. 104. 

+ Calker!. Obs. Also 6 calear, 7 calcour. 
{f. CaLK v.1+-ER1.] A calculator of nativities, 
etc.; an astrologer; a magician, conjurer. 

1535 CoveRDALE /sa. ii. 6 Calkers of mens byrthes, 
whereof ye haue tomany. 1584 R. Scott Discov. Witch- 
craft vil. xv. 122 Imps, calcars, conjurors. 1662 FULLER 
IWorthies \, 209 Forewarned (by what Calker I wot not). 

Calker? (kO-ka1). Sc. Also caulker. [f. CALK 
v.2+-ER1,] = Cankin. Also fig. 

1794 Burns To Fohu Taylor ii, Poor slip-shod giddy Pe- 
gasus Was but a sorry walker; Tc Vulcan then Apollo goes, 
To get a frosty calker. 1815 Scott Guy AZ. xxxix, ‘They 
turn down the very caulkers of their animosities and 
prejudice, as smiths do with horses’ shoes in a white frost. 
1833 M. Scotr Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 The Bight of 
Leogane is a horseshoe, Cape St. Nicholas is the caulker on 
the northern heel. 

Calker °, var. of CAULKER. 

Calkes, illiterate spelling of CaLx. 

Calketrap(pe, -treppe, obs. ff. CaLTROP. 

Calkil, var. of CALCULE v. Ods. to calculate. 

Calkin (ko-kin, kelkin). Forms: (5 kakun), 
6 calkyn, 7 cawkin, 7— calkin, calking. [Pos- 
sibly going back to a ME, *calkain, a. OF. cal- 
cain heel:—L. caledneunt heel; but the earliest 
form aku agrees with the Du. alkoe, MDu. 
calcoen ‘ungula,’ f. L. calx. Some orthoepists 
treat (ko-kin) as only a vulgar or colloquial 
pronunciation, but others know no other. ] 

1. The turned-down ends of a horse-shoe which 
raise the horse’s heels from the ground; also a 
turned edge under the front of the shoe; applied 
esp. to these parts when sharpened in a frost. 

1445 Boxennam Fewtale Saints (1683) 223 Tweyn hors.. 
Of wych the toon hym greuously boot, And wyth hys kakun 
thetother hymsmoot. 1587 HotinsuEep Scot. Chron. U iij b, 
Causyng a smyth to shoe three horses for him contrarily, 
withthe calkynsforward. 1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 322 
Little gravel stones getting betwixt the hoof, or calking, or 
spunge ofthe [horse’s] shooe. 1610 Markuam A/asterp. 1. 
xcvii. 387 Let your (horse-]shooes behinde haue a cawkin on 
the out-side. 1727 Braptey “am. Dict. I. s.v. Bleymes, 
Calkings spoil the Feet of a Horse. 1868 Regul, & Ord. 
Army ® 1214 Thecalkins of the hind shoes are to be removed, 
as these are not needed on board. 

2. The irons nailed on the heels and soles of 
strong shoes or clogs to make them wear longer. 

1832 SoutHey Leff. (1856) IV. 314 The price of men’s 
clogs is five shillings..Thts price includes calking, i.e. the 
iron-work. 


+ Ca‘lking, v7. sé.1 Obs. [f. CALK v.1+-ING1.] 


“1. Calculation, computation. 


1398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. (Tollemache MS.) vit 
xxvu, Pe science and use of calkynge [1535 calclynge; Lat. 
calculi)and acountes. 

2. spec. Astiological prognostication. 

c1400 Epiph, (Turnb. 1843) 103 Ych yere wer certeyn 
dayes three By calkyng cast and computacion Sowght and 
chosen. 1862 PHAER 2ueid 1x. Bbij, To king Turnus 
deere he calkinges kest. But not with calking craft could 
he his plague beswitch that day. 

Calking vd/. sb.2, var. of CAULKING. 

Calkling, var. of CaLcuine v6/. sb. Obs. 

Calkule, -ylle, var. CALCULE v. Odés. 

Call (k51), v. Forms: (1 ceallian), 3 callen, 
3-6 calle, (4 cale, kal, kel), 4-5 kall, 4-7 cal, 
5 eallyn, 6 caal, (caul(e}, 4- call. Also (.Sc.) 
7-9 caw, 8-9 ca’. 
ceallian: tut ME. callen, kallen, was originally 
northern, and evidently a. ON, ad/a to call, cry, 
shout, to summon in a loud voice, to name, call 
by a name, also to assert, claim (Sw. ada, Da. 
kalde). A common Teut. vb.: in MDu. callen, 
Du. salle to talk, chatter, prattle, MLG. adler, 
OHG. challén, MMIG. kal/in to talk much and 
loud, to chatter: ~OTeut. *“Zal/éjan, cogn, with 
gol- in Slav. gélos voice, sound, and perhaps with 
Aryan root gav- to chatter. 

The connexion of meaning in Branch III] seems far-fetched, 
but there appears to be no doubt of itsidentity.] 

I. To shout, utter loudly, cry out, summon, 
e2it rs 

1. To utter onc’s voice loudly, forcibly, and 
distinctly, so as to be heard at a distance; to 
shout, cry: often emphasized by oz¢, to cry out. 
Const. fo, after (a person whose attention it is 
desired to engage). One may also call across a 
river, “pf a shaft, dows stairs, 77/0 a passage, etc. 
See also senses 21-23. (Not in Johnson.) 

ax000 Byrhtuoth (Gr.) 91 Ongan ceallian ofer cald water 
Ryrhthelmes bearn. 
cleopien ant callen bus to criste. a 1300 Cursor Al. 5720 
Sua lang bai cald, drightin bam herd. /zd. 7341 Pan bigan 
pai cal and cri pat godd o bam suld ha merci. 1393 Gower 
Cou. 1. 148 Upon her knees she gan down falle..and to him 
calle. 1513 Braosuaw St. Werburgh (1848) 105 Callyngze to 
her, in the name of Jhesu. 1596 Suaks, Zaz. Shr. Induct. 
ii. 91 Sometimes you would call out for Cicely Hacket. 
1604 -- Oth. 1. i. 74 Heere is her Fathers house, Ile call 
aloud. 1667 Dryprn Afart. Mar-al/ i. i, Do you hear, my 
aunt calls. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 44 26 The Mother is 
heard calling out toher Son for Mercy. 1714 ELLwooo A u- 
tobiog. (1765) 93 He calling earnestly after me. 1788 Dippin 


[OE. shows a single instance of | 


aizz5 St. Marker. 3 Ha bigon to | 


CALL. 


Mus, Tour xxxvi. 143 uote, He called to one of the sailors 
to tell him what it was. 1848 S. Bamroro Early Days vi. 
(1859) 63, I thereupon called as loudly as I could. 1864 TEeN- 
nyson £1, Ard, 837 He call'd aloud for Miriam Lane. 

b. Said of animals, chiefly birds, making certain 
cries or notes ; of bees before swarming. 

1486 Bk, St. Aléaus A ij, Inthe tyme of their loue they call 
and notkauke. 1552 Hutoet, Call lykea partryche, 1609 C. 
Butter Fem. Adon. v. (1623) Ltij, After the second swarme, 
I have heard a young Ladie-Bee call. 1674 N. Cox Gentd. 
Recr. 1. (1706) 73 Being almost spent, it is painful for them 
{the hounds] to call. 1704 WorLioGe Dict. Rust. et Urb. 
s. v. Bees, Inthe Morning before they Swarm, they approach 
near the Stool, where they call somewhat longer. 1825 
Consett Rav, Rides 289 The poor partridges..were calling 
all around us. 1847 Loner. £v. 1. v. 2 Cheerily called the 
cock to the sleeping maids of the farmhouse, 1851 TENNYSON 
To Qucew 14 While..thro’ wild March the throstle calls. 

e. Said of sounding a summons with a trumpet. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr 1. iii. 277 Hector .. will to morrow 

with his Trumpet call, To rowze a Grecian. 
d. fig. Said of inanimate things. 

161x Brsre Ps. xiii. 7 Deepe calleth vnto deepe at the 
noyse. 1842 Tennyson Sea-fairies 9 Day and night to the 
billow the fountain calls. 

e. Cards. To make a demand (for a card, for 
one’s opponents to show their hands, etc.): as a. 


‘in Long IVhist, at a certain point in the game, to 


call upon one’s partner to produce an honour if 
he has one, in which case the game is won; Zo 
call (for lrumps\: see 22d. b. in Poker, to call 
upon one’s opponents to show their hands. e. in 
Quadrille, to ‘call a king’, i.e. demand and take 
into one’s own hand a king from one’s partner's 
hand. 

1680 Cotton Conipd. Gauniester, in Singer Hist. Cards 338 
If he forgets to call after playing a trick, he loseth the 
advantage of can-ye for that deal. 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. 
36. 2/1 If either A. or B. have Honours they are at Liberty 
to Call. 1820 Hoyte’s Ganies Impr. 44 (heading) Of 
calling honours. /é7d. 80 If both sides are eight, and no 
one calls, each player must possess an honour. 7é7d. 93 
(Quadrille) Call to your strongest suit except you have 
a queen guarded. 1883 Long. Alag. Sept. 499 (Poker) 
When the bet goes round to the last player..and he does 
not wish to go better, he may simply ‘see it’ and ‘call’. 

2. Zo call al a door: orig. to call aloud there so 
as to make known one’s presence and business to 
those within ; hence, to knock or ring, and speak 
or make a communication to one who answers the 
door; whence, fo cal/ al a house, to go to the 
door, or enter, for the purpose of some communi- 
cation—the extended notion of ez/erz2g was at 
first expressed by Zo ca// 7, still in familiar use = 
‘look in’ in passing, or incidentally ; 40 cal? on (a 
person): to pay him a short business, ceremonial, 
or complimentary visit ; and absol. ¢o ca/7=make 
or ‘ pay’ a call. 

{a 1300 Cursor AZ. 10096 Mi saul es cumnten, leuedi, be to 
And calles at bi yatt ‘vndo’! 1598 Suaks. AZerry Wi. v. 
9 Go, knock and call.] 1593 — Avch. //, u. it. 94 To day 1 
came by, and call’d there. 1599 — A/uch Ado \I. iil. 44 
You are to call at all the Alehouses. 1603 — JWeas. for Al. 
iv. v. 6 Goe call at Flauia’s house, And tell him where I 
stay. 1711 Buoce tt Sfect. No. 150 ? 9, I happened the 
other Day to call in at a celebrated Coffee-house near the 
Temple. 1787 Cowrrr Left. 18 Jan., A young gentleman 
called here yesterday who came six miles out of his way to 
see me, 1831 Gen. P. THompson E-rerc. (1842) I. 366 If 
she is obliged to call again. 1834 Macreaov Kezziz. 1. 420 
Called at the Literary Fund office, and saw. .the secretary. 
1881 Mrs. RiooE tt A. Spenceley 11. iti. 65 She thought of 
calling in Banner Square. AZod. Call in some time during 
the day. Have many visitors called to-day? 

b. Zo call at (a Place): to stop for a short time 
in passing, in order to speak or communicate in 
some way with people there: said e.g. of a car- 
rier who ‘calls’ at a house or place to deliver or 
receive a parcel, and has his regular ‘houses of 
call’; also of a vehicle, railway train, ship, steamer, 
which ‘calls’ or ‘touches’ at places on its way. 

Merely ‘to make a short stop or stay at a place’ is not 
to call: purpose of speaking, dealing, visiting, or other 
communication .. is of the essence of the notion. 

_ 1670 Cotton Esfervou u. vit. 378 His Majesty continu- 
ing his way through Guienne, took occasion to callatBlaye. 
1727 Swirt Guddiver u. viti. 174 The captain called in at 
one or two ports. 1752 Brawes Lex Mercat. 267 Where 
the vessel was to have liberty to call, in her way down, for 
a pilot. 1799 Necson in Nicolas Dzsf. (1845) 111. 147 Cap- 
tain Blackwood. .calls at Minorca in his way down. /é7d. 
352 Direct the Ships to call off here, but not to anchor. 
Railw. Time Table, Trains call at this station when required. 
= * trans. 

3. To utter (anything) in a loud voice ; to read 
over (a list of names) in a loud voice; to pro- 
claim, announce, give out, make proclamation of. 
Often with ot. Also adsol. 

cxzzg LE. E. Allit. P. C. 411 He callez A prayer to pe 
hy3e prynce, for pyne, on pys wyse. ¢ 1720 Gay (J.) Nor 
parish clerk, who calls the psalm so clear. 1 TUCKER 
Lt. Nat. 11. 530 How .. should it come into his head that 
calling a psalm was more hqly employment than sawing a 
board? 1855 THACKERAY Newcomzes II. xiii. 445 ‘Adsum’ ! 
..the word we used at school when names were called. 1855 
Macautay /fist. Eng. 1V. 489 His duties were to call the 
odds when the Court played at hazard. 1886 AZanch. Exauz. 
14 Jan, 4/7 Sir Erskine May called out the names of members 
in the order in which they were to .. take the oath. 


CALL. 


b. To announce or proclaim authoritatively ; 


to decrec. 

1647 in Sc. Pasgutis (1868) 152 Might make the Pope a 
jubilee call. 1859 Saa Tw. round Clock 367 The newly 
made barristers ’call’ carouse in Lincoln’s Inn Hall. 1876 
Treve.yan Wacauday I, iii. 124 He could be angry as an 
opponent, but..knew when to call a halt. J/od. Here the 
captain called a halt, We had better call a halt for a minute. 

4. To summon with a shout, or by a call; ence 
to smmmon, cite; to command or request the 
attendance of, bid (any one) come ; formerly also, 
to ask, invite, ‘bid’ formally or authoritatively. 
Also aéso/.; and with adverbial extension, as away, 
back, home, tn, out, into a place, fo a duty. 

a1300 Cursor M, 3712 Sithen his sun he cald him till. 
[bid. 19793 Pai pat war oute, in did he calle. 1377 LANGt. 
P. Pt. B. wi. 3 The kyng called a clerke. .To take mede pe 
mayde.” c1soo Blowébol’s Test. in Halliwell Nuge P.3 
Whylis ye have yonr right memorie Calle unto you your 
owne secretory. 1535 CoverDALE A/ark xv. 16 The soudyers 
.. Called the whole multitude together. 1549 Latimer Se772. 
bef. Edw. V1, ii. (Arb.) 57 They were not called to the feast. 
1591 SHAks. wo Gent. u. il. 61 Come away man, I was 
sent to call thee. 1712 Steere Sfect. No. 264 e 1 The 
Bell which calls to Prayers twice a Day. 1712 TickELL 
lbid. No. 410 #1 Sir Roger's Servant was gone to call a 
Coach. 1830 TeENNyson ‘Add things will die’ 20 We are 
called—we must go. 1847 — Princess 1. 447 The chapel 
bells Call’'d us. 1831 Macautay in Life § Lett. 1. (1880) 
209, I called a cabriolet. 1882 J. H. Buunt Xef Ch. 
Eng. V1. 11 Southampton was called before the Council. 
Alod, At the end of the play the chief actors were called 
before the house. 

b. fig. 

@1340 Cursor Af. 19534 To call men vnto amendment. 
1526 Prler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 13 b, Somtyme he taketh 
chyldren..& calleth them tohis glory. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 
1, 92 The torturing houre Callsusto Penance. 1678 R. Le- 
STRANGE Seneca’s Afor. (1702) 41 Whensoever my Duty 
calls me. 1819 Crappe 7. of Hall uu. Wks. 1834 VI. 43 
While Richard’s mind, that for awhile had stray’d, Call’d 
home its powers. 1866 B. Taytor Jy A7isston, Poems 256 
Where the fairest blossoms call. 


c. To rouse from sleep, summon to get up. 

1611 Suaxs. Cyd. 11. ii. 7 If thou canst awake by foure o’ 
th’ clock, I prythee call me. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 132 
?1 The next Morning at Day-break we were all called. 
1832 TENNYSON May Queen 1 You tnust wake and call me 
early, call me early, mother dear. 1858 J/erc. AVar. Alig. 
V. 306 The Captain. .was called at 12. 

+d. To invoke, appeal to. Cf. also Call to 
wetness, 20c. Obs, 

c1250 Gen. & Ex. 3237 Qvad god, ‘quor-at calles du me?’ 
c1500 Melusine (1888) 1 In the begynnyng of all werkes, 
men oughten first of alle to calle the name of the Creatour. 

4e. Sometimes with the force of the modern 


“call on’, 23g. Obs. 

1601 SHAks. 7wel. N. mi. ii. 56 Wee'l call thee at the 
Cubiculo. 1603 — Alas, for Al. iv, iv. 18 He call you at 
your house. 

f. With the force of ‘call for’; now /echu., as 


fo call a case in court, call the trial. 

¢1250 Bestiary 651 He remed and helpe called. 1699 
Bentiey Pha. xi. 236 The Trial must be Call’d over again. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. wv. 480 One that once had call’d 
Lucina’s Aid. 1731 Swirt Death Swift, I wish I knew 
what King to call. 1746 Hoye IWAist (ed. 6) 10 A new 
Deal is to be call’d. Mod, The judge ordered the next case 
to be called. 

g. To attract animals by a particular ‘call’, 
e.g. as in moosc-calling. 

h. With a thing as 047.: Chiefly with adverbs 
(senses 24-35); or in phrases, as fo call attention 
(17 a), call to mind (20 b\, ete. 

1761 Frances SuErRIoAn Sidney Bidulph (ed. 2) 111. 160 
But let us ca.] another subject.—When did you hear from 
Mr, Faulkland ? : ‘ 

i. 7o call a bond: to give uotice that the 
amount of a bond will be paid. 

k, Sc.=Call upon, call at, visit, go through. 

1837 R. Nicott Poems (1843172 The puir auld beggar 
bodie, ca’d The toun where I was born. Mod. Se. ‘I'll caw 
the haill town for’t, or I want it.’ 

1. In various phrases: see 17-20. 

5. To convoke, convene, summon (a meeting or 
assembly). See Cad/ together, 34. 

©1350 Will. Palerne 1460 Pemperour calde his cunseil for 
to knowe here wille. ¢1385 CHaucer L. G. IV, 1860 And 
Brutus... let the peple calle, And openly the tale he tolde 
hem alle. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. V//, xxviii. Preamb., His 
Highnes is not mynded..to calle & somone a newe parlia- 
ment. 1611 Bipre Foe/ i. 14 Call a solemne assembly. 1618 
Bottox Florus (1636) 259 Cicero the Consull, calling a 
Senate made an Oration. 1848 Macautay “ist, Eng, IL. 
252 It might be necessary to call a Parliainent. 1885 Act 
48 Vict. xvi. §12 The notice calling the meeting. 

6. To nominate by a personal ‘ call’ or summons 
(to special service or office); esp. by Divine 
authority: ‘to inspire with ardours of piety ; or 
to summon into the church’ (J.). 

¢1300 Farrow, Helt 184 Loverd Christ, icham That thou 
calledest Habraham. 1535 Coverpate 1 Cor. i. 1 Paul, 
called to be an Apostle of Jesus Christ. — Koon. viii. 30 
Whom he hath called, them hath he also made righteous. 
1591 Suaks. 1 ‘Jen. VJ, v. i. 2 What, is my Lord of Win- 
chester. .call’d vntoa Cardinalls degree? 1606 — Ant. § Cd. 
ni. vil. 16 To be call’d into a huge Sphere. 1611 Bipte Acts 
xiil, 7 Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called then. 1680 Aes, ¥. Fraser ix, in Set. 
Biogr. (1847) 11. 302, I was indeed called by the Lord to 
the exercise of the Ministry. 
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b. To invite in duc form to the pastorate ofa 
church (Presbyterian or Nonconformist). 

1560 1st Bk. Discipline iv, In a church reformed .. none 
ought to presume either to preach, either yet to minister 
the sacraments, till that orderly they be called to the same. 
4e3 Kirkton //ist. J. Welsh in Sel. Biogr. (1845) 1. 33 
(He] was speedily called to the ministry first in one village 
then in another. 1841 M«Crie 4, Ch. Vist. 1. 137 The 
Church to which he was afterwards called. 1862 Macrar- 
LANE Life Dr, Lawson 53 In due tiine he was unanimously 
called to be Mr. Moir’s successor. 

c. ellipt. for Call to the bar, 204. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 218/1 A barrister ?—he said 
he was not called. 1865 — A/ut. sr. ili, ‘1’, said Euguene, 
‘have been ‘‘called” seven years’. 

7. To ask with authority, bid, command, enjoin, 
call upon (a person) fo do: something). Now csp. 
said of the call of God, or of duty. 

[a 1300 Cursor M. p.962. 23(Cott. MS.) pai. .calden a blynd 
knight To wirk after per lore.] 1580 Daret 4/v.C 21 They 
began to cal Hortensius to pleade in good matters. 1678 
Wantey Wonders vi. xxix. § 5, 616/1 Some were therefore 
called to open the Basilick vein. 1756 Westey Js. (1872) 
XIII. 200, I'am called to preach the Gospel both by God 
and man. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, V. 536 note, The sub- 
ject ..does not call me to write a history of the progress of 
society. 1853 Maurice Proph. & Kings v. 80 The king be- 
lieves that he is calledto build a temple. 1882 R. W. Dace 
in Gd. Words Apr. 263 One may be specially ‘called’ to 
shelter the homeless. 

b. Amer. Land Law. To require (objects, courses, 
distances, ctc.) to answer to a description in a 
survey or grant of land (Webster). 


+ 8. To challenge ; to impcach, accuse of Obs. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) II. 456 Now ye be called 
upon treason, it is time for you to stir. ¢1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aytnon 566 Telle me, constans, false traytour, 
why dyde ye calle my fader of treyson. 

9. Hawking. (See quot.) 

1483 Cath. Angl, 52 To calle a hawke, stupare. 1500-32 
Ortus Voc. ibid. 52 Stupo: to calla hawke with meat. 

10. Cards. To call honours, call a king, call for 
trumps: see 1 e, 22d, 

ITI. To name, give a name or designation to. 

lL. trans. To give as name or title to; to name. 
With complemental object ; also to call by the name 
of; to call one’s name so-and-so (arch. and dial.). 

c1280 Gen. § Ex. 3686 Dat stede bed cald dor-for cabroth. 
@1300 Cursor Af. 11930 A haliday, Pat pai calld sabat in par 
lay. 1 R. Brunne Chron. 42 Ane erle in be North, 
Uctred men kalde. ¢1qgoo Maunpev. Prol. 1 The Holy 
Lond, that men callen the Lond of Promyssioun. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 5204 The same yle..Cicill is calt. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Jatt. i. 25 He..called his name Iesus. — /sa. xlviii. 
1 O thou house of Iacob: ye y* are called by the name of 
Israel. 1562 Latimer Serm. in Lincotnt i. 66 A certaine 
secte which were cauled Flagellarii. 1611 Bipte Gez. i. 5 
God called the light, Day, and the darknesse he called 
Night. 1733 Berkerey 74. Vision §16 Wks. 1871 I. 379 To 
call things by their right names. 1842 Pricnaro Naz. //ist. 
Zan 206 The people whom the Russians call 7schudes. 

b. To style, designate, term, address as, speak 

of as ; to reckon, consider. 
G fa Cursor M, 25143 \Cott. G.) Par calles him fader ful 


fele pat er noght to him suns lele. /6¢d. 2426 (Trin.) Why 
mades pou vs in were to calle pi wif bi sister dere. /d¢ed. 
27541 (Fairf.) Synnis .. Pat clerkis callin veniale. 1481 


Caxton Tulle of Old Age, The poet Ennius callyd hym 
his swete hony. 1551 Recorpe /athw. Anowl. 1. xxvii, 
‘That quadrate is called properly to be drawen in a circle, 
when all his fower angles doeth touche the edge of the 
circle. 1581 Confer. 1. (1584) 1, The Papistes call iustice 
for treason, persecution for religion. 1611 Biste A/alacht 
iii. 5 Now we call the proud happy. @ 1631 Donne Para- 
doxes (1652) 2 You can cal it pleasure to be beguil’d in 
troubles. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton i. (1840! 1 The 
woman, whom I was taught to call mother. 1736 Butter 
Anal. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 19 That living agent each man calls 
himself. 1795 SoutHey Yoan of Arc. 1. 29 Her parents mock 
atherand callhercrazed. 1875 Jowett Péato(ed. 2) II. 426 
Would you not call a man able who could do that ? 

12. To apply abusive names to; to abuse, vilify. 
Now dial. Cf. to call (one) names, 17 ©. 

1633 Foro’7%s Pity in. vi, I fear this friar’s falsehood ; 
I will call him, 1701 Swirt Mrs. Harris’ Petit. Wks. 1755 
IIT. n. 61 As though I had call’d her all to naught. 1825, 
Brockett NV. Country Gloss. 37 Catl, to abuse. They 
called one another! 1860 Diaé, Batley s.v., In the un- 
sophisticated Yorkshire dialect . . to cad/ is to put forth tor- 
rents of abuse. 1874 Crowle Adv. 19 Dec., No child in the 
Band of the Cross must use bad language or call any one. 

IIL. To drive. Sc. 

13. ¢rans. To urge forward, drive (an animal or 
a vehicle). Perh. originally ‘to drive with shouts’ ; 
but no trace of this is known since the 14th c., and 
the sense is not in ON. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 223 Than Burmok. .callit his wayn 
toward the peill. ¢1470 Henry /WVallace 1x. 718 Thir 
cartaris..callyt furth the cartis weill. @ 1600 MontTGoMERIE 
Flyting 73 Many jeald 30w hast thou cald ouer a know. 
1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. iv, Some ca’ the pleugh. 1794 
— (title) Ca’ the yowes to the knowes. 1832/53 Whistle- 
binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. ut. 29 My father wad lead wi’ a 
bairn, But wadna be ca’d for the deil’, 

b. To drive in the chase, to hunt. 

1768 Ross Helenore 122 (Jam.) We never thought it wrang 

to ca a prey. 
ce. To make to go; to turn, drive. 

1724 Ramsay Jea-f. Mise. (1733) Il. 167 If that her tip- 
pony chance to be sma’ We'll tak a good scour o’t and ca’t 
awa. @1776 in Herd Sc. Songs II. 19 We ca'd the bicker 
aft about. 1818 Scott Rod Koy xxvi, Even if he were a 
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puir ca’-the-shuttle-body [i.e. weaver]. 

The Burnie, Cw’ aboot the mill wheel. 
knock over,] 

d. fig. as in Call clashes: ‘to spread malicious 
or injurious reports’ (Jam.). Call the crack: to 
keep the conversation going. Call one’s way: to 
pursue one's way, move on. 

1768 Ross //elenore 76 (Jam.) Ca* your wa’, ‘he door's 
wide open. 1785 Burns “A. Laprath it, On fasten-cen we 
had # rockin, To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin. 
1858 M. Porteous Keal Sonter Johnny 13 While Souter 
Johnnie ca'd the crack. 

14. To drive (a nail) ; also, to fix, fasten, or join 
by hammering ; to forge, weld. Also ca’ ov. 

1513 Douctas 2ners vin. vii. 174 In every place sevin ply 
thai well and call. 1676 W. Row Contu. Hlatr's Autobrog. 
xil, (1848) 504 Cawed in the boots by the hangman. 1768 
Ross //elenore 84 (Jain.) But to the head the nail ye mauna 
ca, 1789 Lurns Airk’s Alarm, Ie has cooper'd and cawt 
a wrong pin in’t. 

15. absol. To drive (a horse, cart, ctc.). 7a 
ca’ canny, to drive gently and carefully, also fy. 
Also to drive (a weapon) a, let fly av. 

a1go0 Sir Egetr 45‘ Jam.) His spear before hiin could he 
fang..And called right fast at Sir Gray Steel .. And Gray 
Steel called at Sir Grahame. 1823 Garr /nta:/ 1. xxvit 
239 But..ca’ canny. M/od. Will you come and ca’? fi. e. 
drive a skipping-rope]. 

16. zutr. (for ref.) To drive, be driven. 

1717 Woprow Corr. (1843) I]. 246, | regret your want of 
health, and fear you may be calling off from an ill time to 
the joy of your Lord. 1768 Ross //elenore 7o Jam.), I 
mounts, and with them aff what we could ca’. 1794 Berns 
Young Fockey 12 When Jockey’s owsen hameward ca’. 
a 1803 in Scott Alinstr. Sc. Bord. 1. 199 (Jam.) There will 
never a nail ca’ right for me. 

IV. Phrascs and Combinations. 

* Phrases. 

17. a. To call attention to: to direct or invite (a 
person’s) notice to; to point out, show. (Cf. 4 ¢.) 

1827 P. CunnincHam Two Yrs. in N.S. Wales 1. 204 ‘Vo 
call their attention to the procuring of this valuable medi- 
cine. 1835 Marryat Jac, Farthf, xxvii, To which I shall 
soon have to call the attention of the House. 188s Sir E. 
Fry in Law Kep. XX1X. Chane. 484 It is not necessary to 
call attention to the evidence. .3/od. Attention was called 
to the state of the Thames. 

b. Zo call cousins: to address each other as 
‘Cousin’; to claim cousinship or kinship with. 
So formerly ¢o0 call brothers or sisters. | Cf. 11. 

¢1603 Marston /usat. Couutesse Wks. 1856 III. 112 We 
two, that any time these fourteene yeeres have called sisters. 
¢1623 MippLeton Axnyth. for quict Sd Wks. (Dyce) IV. 
443 50 near I am to him, we must call cousins. 1751 II. 
Wacpote Corr. (1837) I. 156 Pray do you call cousins. 1808 
Scott A utobiog. in Lockhart (1839)6 My father used to call 
cousin, as they say, with the Campbells of Blythswood. 

ec. Zo call names: to apply opprobrious names 
or epithets to (a person). (Cf. 12.) 

[1594 Suaxs. Rick. ///, 1, iii. 236 That thou hadst oall’d 
me all these bitter names.] 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 117 
They..content theinselves with standing aloof, threatning 
and calling names. 1712 STEELE Sfcct. No. 274 P11 Calling 
Names does no Good, 1854 H. Mitier Sch. & Schuin. xxii. 
(1860) 233/2 He replied to my jokes by calling names. 
1884 7rnes iweekly ed.) 5 Sept. 3/1 They were not in the 
habit of calling one another names. : 

a. 70 call (a thing) one’s own: to claim or re- 
gard as one’s own. (Cf. 11.) 

1613 Suaks. //eu. 1777, mu. ii. 454 My robe, And my in- 
tegrity to Heaven, is all 1 dare now call my own. 1762 
Gipson Frxé. in C. Morison Lif 37, | had hardly a moment 
I could call my own. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shap iii, She 
daren’t call her soul her own. 1857 Hucues Tom Hrown 
1. v, The first place that he could call his own. 

18. Zo call in question; to summon for trial or 
examination ; to impeach ; to challenge, impugn, 
dispute, cast doubt upon; formerly, also, to ex- 
amine, make inquisition into; so + Zo call in 
doubl. (Cf. 4.: 

1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 119 That..1 should call in ques- 
tion the demeanour of all. 1587 Harrison £xyland 1. 1. ¥. 
(1877) 130 This is alas 100 open and manifest .. and yet not 
called into question. 1600 Suaks. 4. F. Z.v. ii. 6 Neither 
call the giddinesse of it in question. 1601 — 7d. C. 1. ili. 
165 Now sit we close about this Taper heere, And call in 
question our necessities. 1671 Mitton Sasson 43 Let me 
not rashly call in doubt Divine prediction. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) I. xiii. 371 This opinion. .has only recently 
been called in question. 1844 THackeray BS. Lynden xix, 
For calling the honour of his mother in question, 

19. Zo call into being, existence: to give life to, 
make, create. Ca//inéo play : to bring into action. 

1754 Suertock Diese. 1759) I. ii. 76 To call Men from the 
Grave into being. 1868 Freeman Novon. Cong 1876 II. x. 
508 It was no small work to call into being that mighty 
abbey. 1873 Max Murer Se. Relig. 29 By which a canon 
of sacred books is called into existence. 1874 Bracnie 
Self-Cutt. 45 An art which calls into play all the powers 
that belong to a prompt and vigorous manhood. 

20. a. Zo call to accoun!. to summon one to 
render an account, or to answer for conduct ; 
hence, to reprove, rebuke: cf. Accuunt 54. 7, 3. 
Call to arms: to summon to prepare for battle or 
war. Call to the bar: to admit as a barrister; sce 
Ban 56.1 24. Call to | one's) feet, legs: to bid 
one stand up; sfec. to bid one in a company rise 
and speak, propose a toast, sing, etc. (C f. 4, 6. 

a 1618 Rareicn Kem. 1664) Dja, Call your observation to 
accompt and you shall find it as I say. — 
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1863 J. Nicioi son 


[So fo ca’ ower, to 
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Creed (1839) 13 They who heard St. Peter call a lame man 
unto his legs. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 89 » 1 He was 
called tothe Bar. 1833 Hr. Martineau Mauch. Strike v. 
61 This‘ mob’ declared their intention of calling Went worth 
to account. 1848 Macautay Hist. Exg. 1.192 Calling the 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth to arms. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1.139 He who transgresses them is to be cor- 
rected, or, in other words, called to account. 

b. Zo call to memory, mind, remembrance: to 
recollect, recall, cause to be remembered ; also 
with dack: cf. 26d. (Cf. 4.) 

1472 Pastou Lett. 7oo II]. 51 Preying yow to call to 
your mynd. 1583 Stusses Anat. Adus. 11. 1, I cannot call 
your name to remembrance. 1611 Bis.e Mark xiv. 72 Peter 
called to ininde the word that Iesus said vnto him. 1701 
Ear CLarenpon in Pepys’ Diary VI. 207 Whose name I 
cannot call to mind, 1835 Marryat Yac. Faithf. xxiv, 
Calling to mind what had occurred. 1871 R. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) I. 3 It is necessary to call to mind..a strangely- 
forgotten truth. . 

e@. To call to witness, record, surety: to summon 


or appeal to (one) to bear witness, etc. (Cf. 4 d.) 

1535 CovERDALE Dezt. iv. 26, 1 call heauen and earth to 
recorde [1611 to witnesse] Ouer you this daie. 1601 SHAKS. 
Alls Well v. iii. 108 She call’d the Saints to suretie, That 
she would neuer put it from her finger. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. 1. 504 They were all ready to call God to witness 
that they renounced all spiritual connection with foreign 
prelates. 1859 Tennyson Elaiue 1291 To this I call my 
friends in testimony. 


** With prepositions. 

Formed on the intrans. senses 1 and 2; the com- 
bination, however, has often the force of a transitive 
verb, and takes an indirect passive, as ‘a light 
was called for’, ‘we are not called upon to act’. 

21. Call after. See 1. Also, To ask for, 
demand, summon (0és.). 


¢ 1340 Cursor M,17842 Anoon pei calde aftir parchemyne. 
1377 Lancu. P. PZ. B. 1.100 The kynge called after Mede. 
22. Call for. a. To ask loudly or authorita- 
tively for; toorder ; fig. to claim, require, demand. 
1535 CovERDALE Ezek. xxxvi. 29, I wil call for the corne, 
and wil increase it. 1596 SHaxs. Zam. Shr. iu. ii. 172 Hee 
calls for wine. 1601 — Adi’s Wedd. i. 202 My Lord cals for 
you. 1737 BerKeLey Aff. Querist § 104 Wks. 1871 III. 
534 Whether our circumstances do not call aloud for some 
present remedy? 1801 I. Mitner Life xiil. (1842) 246 He 
said some things which, I thought, called for a fresh lashing. 
1843 Ruskin Afod. Paint. (1857) 1. Pref.g The crying evil 
which called for instant remedy. 1875 Scrivener Lect. 
Grk. Test. 18 Few employments call for so much patience. 
b. Tocall for (a speaker, actor, etc.) to appear 
in order to receive the applause of the audience. 
1822 New Month. Mag. \V. 315 If the public call for an 
actor whom they have not seen a long time. 1831 Mac- 
READY in Aeweiz. 1. 413 The audience called for me, and 
seemed pleased in applauding me. 1851 7//ust. Loud. 
.Vews 46 The author and the performers were called for. 


e. To go to or stop at a place and ask for. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 103 The cadgers..call for it 
againe as they come backe, 1833 Hr. Martineau J7hree 
Ages 11. 89 To be left at the Blue Lion till called for. 


da. Card-playing. To call for trumps: to indi- 
cate by special play to one’s partner that he is to 
play out trumps. Also adso/. 
1746 HoyLe Waist (ed. 6) 79 If your Partner calls .. you 
are to trump to him. 
3. To callon orupon. a. Tocall to a per- 
son with a request or entreaty ; to address in a 


loud voice ; to apostrophize the absent or dead. 
¢1400 Destr. Trey 388 The Kyng was full curtais, calt on 
a maiden. 1475 Caxton Yasou 7o And whan he had so 
don he began to calle upon the two knightes, 1601 SHAKs. 
Ful. C.1. 11.15 Who is it in the presse, that calles on me? 
1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Redig. Philos, (1730) Ded., The Texts 
..in which he does so often call upon Atheists and Infidels. 

b. To invoke, or make supplication to (God, etc.). 

ax1300 Hyun to Virg. 1 in Tria. Coll. Hom. App. 257 
Moder milde flur of alle. .On pe hit is best to calle. a@ 1300 
Cursor M. 5718 On drightin can pai cri and call. 7ézd. 
19670 All pat calleson pi nam. 1490 Caxton Eueydos iv. 19 
The goddis by hym adoured and callid on. 1611 BisceGeu. 
iv, 26 Then began men to call vpon the Name of the Lord. 
1867 Lytron Lost 7. Miletus 67 One night on death he 
called And passed with death away. : 

ce. To appeal to, make direct application to (a 
person) for (something) or fo do (something) ; to 
require, to make a demand upon. In the pas- 
sive, said also of the call or requirements of duty. 

1472 Marc. Paston Lett. No. 695 III. 45 Yt is seyde here 
that my Lord Archebysschoppe is ded; and yf yt be so, 
calle up on hys suertes for the mony. c¢ 1600 SHAKs. Sozzz, 
Ixxix, 1 Whilst I alone did call upon your aid. 1750 Joun- 
son Rauibl. No.120 P 2 He called for help upon the sages 
of physick. 1814 Lett. fr. England 11. hii. 368 He called 
upon his congregation for horses. 

1530 Patscr. 473/2 Call upon them to remember my 
mater. 1603 Suaks. Meas. for M. v.i. 287 Speake not you 
to him till we call vpon you. 1817 Jas, Mitt Brit. ludia 
II. v. iv. 427 They would he called upon by parliament to 
produce their records, 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 530 
Lord Berkeley called on all his friends to help him. 1883 
Sik W. Brett in Law Rep. 11 Queen's B. Div.599 Without 
calling upon the defendant’s counsel we are prepared now 
to give judgment. A/ed. A man is not called upon to make 
such sacrifices every day. 

+d. To appeal to as an authority or precedent. 

1647 CLarenpon //ist. Reb. 1. (1843) 22/2 His [Earl of 
Manchester's} authority..was still called upon. 1655 Fut- 
Lek CA, /Jist. vi. 312 Commonly Princes call on such Statutes 
when themselves are called on by their necessities. 
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te. To make a claim for, demand (money due), 

1472 Marc. Paston Lett. 695 111. 44, I pray 30w send me 
a kopy of the dyssecharge .. bothe for my dyscharge and 
rtiedi wat sum ever that be callyd upon of eyther of us 

ere after. 1607 SHaks. Tasnon u. il. 22 My Master is 
awak’d by great occasion To call vpon his owne. 

+f. To impeach, challenge. Oés. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. § Cé.1. iv, 28 Full surfets, and the dri- 
nesse of his bones, Call on him for’t. 1740 CuEsterrF. Lett. 
I. clx. 295 You call upon me for the partiality of an author 
to his own works. 1791 SMEATON Edystoue L. § 73 Sup. 
posing his character called upon, not only as a professional 
man, but as a man of veracity. 

g. To pay a short visit to, to make a call on. 

1602 SHaks. Ham. m1. iii. 34 Ile call vpon you ere you go 
to bed. 1822 New Month. Mag. 1V. 403 He had called on 
me in Wales, and stayed with me nearly three days. 1840 
Fraser's Mag. XX1. 404, I can..occupy myself. .in calling 
upon some friends. 

*** [Vith adverbs, 

(See also the prec. senses, and the adverbs them- 
selves for less specialized combinations. ) 

24. Call again. a. See senses 1-3, and AGAIN. 

+b. [sense 4.] To call back, recall, restore ; to 
revoke, retract. Odés. 

€1340 Cursor MM. 26459 If eft misdos wel es right Pe lauerd 
call again his plight. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrou. 215 (Matz.) 
Calle ageyn thin oth. 1483 Cath. Aug?.52 To calle agane, 
reuocare. 16509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxi. xvi, Dede done 
can not be called agayne. a@1g528 Ske.ton PA. Sfarowe 22 
Nothynge it auayled To call Phylyp agayne Whom Gyb 
our cat hath slayne. 1562 Turner Herbal 1. 84a, The 
juice. .calleth them agayn that ar brought in to an extreme 
depe slepe. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xiv, 211 Time can- 
not be called againe. 

25. Call away. [sense 4.] To summon or cause 
to come from one’s actual place or occupation ; 

Jig. to divert, call off (the mind, thoughts, etc.). 

@1748 Watts (J.) The passions call away the thoughts. 
1741 H. Wacrote Lett, H. Maun III. ix.27, 1..am called 
away and scarce know what I say. 1833 Lams Last Ess. 
Etia (Chandos) 478 When .. necessity calleth him away. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 41 Menexenus, who is called 
away to take part in a sacrifice. 

26. Call back. a. See senses 1, 3, and Back. 

b. [sense 4] ¢rvans. To summon (a person) to 
return ; to recall; to bring back (a thing). 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits viii. (1596) 117 The 
much cold ..calleth backe the naturall heate inward by 
counterposition. 1611 Biste 1 £sd7r. i. 50 God. .sent by his 
messenger to call them backe. 1697 Davpen Virg. Georg. 
ui. 409 The raging Tempest call’d him back in vain. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 68 Wine may call back the vital 
powers in disease. 

ce. To revoke, retract. 

1§53 Bate Mocac. in Haré. Misc. (Mabh.) I. 356 He called 
a great pece of his tale backe againe. 1605 BrouGHTon 
Corrupt. Haudling of Relig. 6 He calleth backe himselfe in 
particulars. 1611 Biste /sa. xxxi, 2 Yet he .. wil not call 
backe his words, 1848 S. Bamrorp Early Days vii. (1859) 
68 Rap out a round regimental oath, and as instantly call it 
back with a ‘ Lord help us’. 

d. To recall to memory, remember. 

185: ‘TRrencu Poes 38 Then calling back this day we 
will be strong. 

27. Call down. a. 
Down adv, 

b. trans. Sce sense 4, and Down; also fig. to 
invoke from above, bring down, cause to descend. 

1810 Scott Lady of L.iu.x, On his name Shall call down 
wretchedness and shame. 1864 TENNYSON Ex. Ard. 324 
Calling down a blessing on his head. 1869 FreeMAN Novwz, 
Conq. (1876) III. xii. 197 Irregularities which called down the 
censures of Pope Leo. 

+e. [from 3.] To lower by proclamation; to 
denounce, decry. Oés. 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop.(Arb.)59 To calle downe the 
value of coyne to lesse then it is worthe. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learu.u § 3 1fan untruth .. bee once on foot .. it is never 
called downe. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. 70. iv. (1821) 267 
All other moneyes .. shall bee decryed, anulled, and called 
downe. 1668 Cui.p Disc. Trade (1698) 246 If the rate of 
Usury should be called down. 

+d. {from 1.] To call to one to come or sit 
down, to stop (a speaker). Ods. 

1656 in Burton Diary (1828) I. 295 He went on a little 
way in it, but was called down, in respect it was late. 

28. Call forth. a. //¢, To summon or cause to 


come forward ; to call out. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM, 11083 Sir Zachari pai did call forth. 
1526 TinDALE Acts xxiv. 2 When Paul was called forth, 
TYartullus began to accuse him. 1590 Suaxs. Aids. N.1. ii. 
15 Call forth your Actors by this scrowle. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.x.649 Calling forth by name His mightie Angels. 

b. fig. To summon /g., to cause to appear; to 
draw forth, elicit; to summon up (courage). 

1697 Drynen Virg. Georg. 1.501 ‘The Western Winds .. 
Call forth the tender Grass. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 666 And 
call new beauties forth from ev'ry line. 1713 — Prod, Ad- 
disou's Cato 16 He..calls forth Roman drops from British 
eyes. 1853 Arad. Nes. (Rtldg.) 731 He then called forth 
his courage, and went up. 

29. Callin. a. iztr. Sec senses 1, 2, and In. 

b. trans. See 4; spec. To withdraw from the 
outside, from an advanced position, from free 
action, from circulation or publicity. 

1597 Suaks, 2 //ez. JV, 1v. iii. 28 Call in the Powers, good 
cousin Westmerland. 1633 Massincer New Way wv. ii, 
Call-in his license. 1644 Mitton A 7veop. (Arb.) 32 If one of 
your publisht Orders... were call’d in. 1668 Cito Disc. 
Lrade (1698) 246 ‘That money will be suddenly called in. 


zntr. See senses I, and 


CALL. 


1676 R. Dixon Two Test. 70 If a Book be called in, I 
will therefore buy it. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 114 The 
last proclamation of June, 1842, calling in light gold. 1885, 
Law Rep, 29 Chauc. Div. 461 The whole balance of the 
mortgage..might be at oncecalled in. 1885 Mauch. Eran. 
5 May 4/7 The Russians are willing to call in their out- 
posts. 


e. To summon for assistance or consultation. 

1678 N: Wantey Wonders v.i.§ 103. 468/2 The Swedes, 
who were called in for the support of the German liberty. 
1875 Jevons Money (1878) 36 To call in the aid of the 
microscope. 1885 Sir J. HanNeN in Law Rep. 10 Probate 
Div, 90 Sir William Gull was called in. 

d. To require the payment or repayment of 
(money outstanding): cf. Cay sd, 11. 

1701 Loud. Gaz. No. 3749/8 Part of the 10 per Cent. .. to 
be called in. 1713 7é7d. No. 5114/3, 20s. per Share was .. 
called in, 

30. Call off. a. See senses 1, 3, and Orr. 

b. [See 4.] To summon away, or from what one 
is doing; fg. to divert, call away (the attention). 

1633 Br. Haut Hard Texts 545 The Lord..will call off 
these evils wh they groane under. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 104 P 2 My Eyes were suddenly called off from these 
.. Objects by a little Party of Horsemen. 1766 GoLpsM. 
Vic. W.xxxi, But the appearance of .. the jailer’s two 
servants now called off our attention. 1810 Scotr Lady 
of L. 1. iv, And in mid chase called off his hound. 

31. Callon. a. See senses 1, 3, and ON adv. 

+b. trans. To invite to come on, allure, incite ; 
Jig. to encourage the growth of, bring on. QOés. 

1603 Florio AMoutaignue 1. xii. (1632) 296 It is a wonder, 
whither the perverse wickednesse of mans heart will pro- 
ceed, if it be but called-on by any little successe. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 546 How to multiply and call on mosses. 

ce. zztr. Of hounds: To ‘ challenge’. 

1704 WoruipceE Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Fox-hunting, 
And for such as are first cast off, let them be old stanch- 
hounds, which are sure; and if you hear such an one call 
on merrily, you must cast off some otherto him. 1847-78 
HALtiweELt s.v., When hounds are first cast off, and find 
game, they are said to call on. 

2. Call out. a. See senses 1, 3, and OuT adv. 
b. To call or summon forth; fg. to evoke. 
¢14s0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 605 Provoco..to calle out. 
1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 697 The usual trick of being 
called out a dozen times, under pretence of a patient wanting 
me. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3(1882) 176 [His] fiercest 
burst of vengeance was called out by an insult to his 
nother. Zod. The military were called out. 
e. To challenge to fight (esp. a duel). 

1823 New Month. Mag. VIII. 111 Damme if I don't call 
them out. 1840 Fraser's Mag. X XI. 594 In modern. . par- 
lance, ‘I call you out’. 1882 Pesopy Lug. Fouriualism 
xi. (1883) 78 [He] contrived. .to be called out for a criticism 
which was too free and frank even for those times. 

+d. To call for repayment of (money in a bank, 
or the like). Ods. 

1682 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 211 Severall persons. 
who had money in the chamber of London .. thought fitt to 
call it out, but were told there were no orders to pay any. 

33. Call over. a. See senses 1, 3, and OVER. 

b. To read aloud (a roll or list of names), to 
which the persons called are to answer, in order 


to prove their presence. Also aéso/. 

1687 Br. Cartwricut in MJagd. Coll. & Jas. 1] (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 117 We called over the College Roll. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiv, A gentleman in black .. proceeded 
to call over the names of the jury. 1864 H. Cox /ustit. 1. 
ix. 137 It has been the practice of the House of Commons, 
on several occasions of sufficient importance, to order that 
the House be called over at a future day. 

+e. To read aloud, recite (an announcement’, 
proclaim ; to recite, rehearse (a story). Ods. or dial. 

1681 Select. fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 466 Here let me call: 
overastory. 1865 Harland Leuc, Lyrics 137 Ivo’ Sunday 
to’t chourch theaw wilt gang, Ther axins tha’ll yer um coed 
o'er. 

a. Call over the coals: see Coat. 

34. Call together (see 5). To summon to 
assemble, to convoke. 

1526 Tinpate Luke xxiii. 13 And Pilate called [Wyciir- 
clepid) to geder the hye prestes. 1611 Biste Yer. 1. 29 Call 
together the archers against Babylon. Zod. Call the work- 
men together at once, 

35. Callup. a. See senses 1, 3, and UP adv. 

b. To summon, from some lower region or place 
(e.g. from Hades), to bring into the mind by an 
effort of memory or imagination. 

1632 Mitton Pewser. 109 That thy power Might. .cali up 
him who left untold The story of Cambuscan bold. 1667 
— P. L.1.603 Philosophers. .call up unbound. .old Proteus 
from the Sea. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Wom, § 8. II. viii. 
146 A tinselled nymph..calling up commonplaces with a 
wand. 1871 FREEMAN Noruz. Coug. (1876) IV. xvii. 32 Able 
to call up a personal image of several men of the days of 
Eadward. ; 

e. To summon before an authority, tribunal, or 
examiner. 

1753 orld No. 35, 1 was unfortunately called up to give 
evidence against hin, 1846 M«Cuttocn Ace, Brit, En- 
Ptre (1854) II. 323 In school..the master ‘calls up’ a cer- 
tain number... with each of whom he construes a part. 

ad. To call to mind, recall. 

ae Appison Cato 1. iv, Why do’st thou call my sorrows 
up afresh? 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. I]. 155 ‘Vhe occa- 
sion. -could not but call up some recollections. 

e. To call on or incite to rise and speak. 

1848 Macautay //ist. Exg. 11.524 These words called up- 
Rochester. He defended the petition. 


CALL. 


Call (k9l), sd. Also 4-6 cal, calle, (8-9 Sc. ca, 
9 Sc. and dial. caw, dial. cawal). [f. prec. vb.] 
1. A loud vocal utterance or speech, a shout, a 


cry; a loud vocal address or supplication. 

a@1300 Cursor J. 6790, 1, for-soth sall here pair call. 
(bid. 1377 Ano paim. . Be-for ilesus par made his call. 1678 
Bunyan Piler.1. 207 They gave but a call, and in came 
their Master. 1704 Porr Past., Summer 83 But would you 
sing..'The moving mountains hear the pow’rful call. 182z 
New Month. Mag. V.150 You are amused with the per- 

etual opening and shutting of box doors, and the audible 
calls of ‘Mrs. So and so’s places’. ‘ 

b. spec. The reading aloud of a roll or list of 


names; aroll-call: see CALL v. 33 b. 

1723 Br. Nicotson in Ellis Orig. Lett. n. 446 The Com- 
mons were very warn yesterday : and their Debates ended 
in a Call of their Members. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 
318, I think to make my motion as soon as possible after 
the call of the House. @1832 Macxintosu Kevol. 1688 
Wks. 1846 II. 51 The attendance was partly caused by a 
call of the House..On the call. .it appeared that forty were 
either minors, abroad, or confined by sickness. 


e. A word or name called; a thing thus men- 
tioned or indicated. 


1801 StruTT Sforts §& Past. iv. ii. 296 The other calls at 
pleasure head or tail; if his call lies uppermost. .he wins. 

2. The cry of an animal, esp. of a bird. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. u. 62 The Hen by her common call, 

ives no meat to her Chickens. 1773 Barrincton in P/z2. 

vans. LXII1. 250 The call of a bird, is that sound which 
it is able to make, when about a month old. 1833 Cav. 
Frnt, WU. 148 They can hear the call of their calves, 1842 
Tennyson Locksley /f. 171 They shall..Whistle back the 
parrot’s call. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S.C. 301 Neither 
redwing nor fieldfare sings during the winter; they of course 
have their ‘call’ and cry of alarm. 


®. A particular cry or sound used to attract or 


decoy birds, etc. 

1530 PatsGr. 202/2 Call for quaylles, croguaitlet. 1590 
Lopce Euphues' Gold. Leg. (1887) 98 Aliena smiled to see 
how Ganymede flew to the fist without any call. 1596 
Rateicn Disc. Guiana (1887) 76 The deer came..as if they 
had been used to a Keepers call. 1851 /d/ust. Lond. News 
15 Feb. 127 The birds after answering to the call .. at last 
darted off again. 

b. A small instrument or whistle to attract 
birds, etc., by imitating their note. 

1654 Bate Myst. Nature § Art 73 They are known among 
some Shopkeepers by the name of Cals; and there are long 
white boxes of them, which are transported hither froin 
France. 1704 Woriipce Dict. Rust, et Urb. s.v. Calls, As 
for the Artificial Calls..they are best made of Box and 
Walnut Tree, or such hard Woods. 1708 Kersey s.v., 
Among Fowlers, Calls are arteficial Pipes, made to catch 
Quails, etc. 1753 CHAmBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Different 
birds require ditferent calls; but most of them are composed 
of a pipe or reed, with a little leathern bag, somewhat in 
the form of a bellows. 


te. A decoy-bird. /7. and fig. Obs. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohn 1. iv. 174 They would be as a Call To 
traine ten thousand English to their side. 1624 MassincEeR 
Parl. Love w. iii, This fellow has a pimp’s face, And looks 
as if he were hercaHl, her fetch. 1725 Brapiey Fan. Dict. 
s.v. Lark, Those live Birds tyed to the Packthreads are 
nam’d Calls. 

4. Hunting. A strain or ‘lesson’ blown upon 
the horn to cheer and encourage the hounds. 

1674 N.Cox Gentil, Recreat.1.(1706) 18 The Call, a Lesson 
blowed on the Horn to coinfort the Hounds, 1721 in BaiLey. 

5. a. The act of calling at a door or placc on 
the way: hence, Housx ofca//. b. A short and 
usually formal visit: 40 wake, pay, receive, a call. 

ats Cowrer 7ask 1. 244 Dependant on the baker's punctual 
call. 1816 Pavody in Vrmes 25 Jan., Enumerate the prin- 
capal houses of call in..London. 1862 Trottore Orley F. 
xiv, She had..made a morning call on Martha Biggs. 1875 
B. Taytor Faust 1. v. go We passed without a call to day. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Sept. 493/2 The chief interest of Queens- 
town is as a port of call. 

6. Summons, invitation, bidding. Also fg. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 3022 Mete and drinc he gaue bam all 
pat wald cum al til his call. xs92 SHaxs. Vex. & Ad. 849 
Tapsters answering every call, 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 378 
Who first, who last.. At thir great Emperors call .. Came 
singly where he stood. 1752 JouNson Ramdl, No. 204 ? 5 
His call was readily obeyed. 1833 Ht. Martineau Sriery 
Cea INS ae A call to devotion. 1836 Dickens Sk, Boz 
(C. D. ed.) 7: The bell rings and the orchestra in acknow- 
ledgment of the call play three distinct chords. 1875 Emer- 
son Lett. § Soc. Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) II]. 193 
Men who lose their talents, their wit..at any sudden call. 

+b. A summons to answer to a charge; ac- 
cusation, impeachment. Ods. 

€1340 Cursor M, 19138 (Fairf.) pai gedder bad bring forp 
pe apostles alle for til ansquare to paire calle. 

e. A summons by applause for a speaker, actor, 
etc., to appearbefore an audience. Cf. CALL v.22 b. 

1887 Punch 12 Mar. 125/1 The enthusiastic .. call that 
greeted him on the conclusion of his excellent work. 

d, A summons or signal sounded upon a bugle, 
trumpet, etc. ; also fg. 

1581 Stywarp Mart, Discip. 1. 18 In sounding a march, a 
cal, y* charge... y° retrait. 1667 Mitton P. L. vu. 295 
Armies at the call Of Trumpet .. Troop to thir Standard. 
1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5135/3 The Drums beating a Call. 
18/5 B. Tayior Faust II. w. iii. 269 ‘The first clear call of 
bells is swept across the land. 

@. concr. A whistle, or other instrument, on 
which such a call is sounded. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine(1789) The call can be sounded 
to various strains, each .. appropriated to some particular 
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exercise. 1818 Scott Sr. Lamm. iv, She whistled on a small 
silver call which hung around her neck. 

f. Call to the bar: admission to the status of 
barrister; see Bar 56.1 24, BanRIsTER. Also + Ca// 
of serjeants (obs.). 

21626 Bacon 0) Upon the sixteenth was held the ser- 
jeants feast at Ely place, there being nine serjeants of that 
call. 1698 Concreve Way of W. in. xv, In the country 
where great lubberly brothers slabber and kiss one another 
when they mect like a call of serjeants. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ, Org. v. 184 There shall be examinations and de- 
grees required for the call to the Bar. 1878 R. II. Hutton 
Scott ii. 27 The day of his call to the bar. 

g. spec. An invitation to undertake the office 
and duties of pastor of a church. 

1666 Life ¥. Livingstone in Sel. Biogr. (1845) 1. 136, 1 
got ane joynt call of the parish and presbytery and the old 
minister and my Lord Tarphichen patron of the church .. 
to be minister there. a@1704 T. Brown 2 Oxf. Scholars 
(1730) 1. 2, I shall receive a call to be a Pastor or Holder- 
forth in some Congregation or other. 1755 WrsLEY /Vds. 
(1872) XIII, 208 Both an inward and an outward call are 
requisite. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Midi. xxxix, [The] presby- 
terlans who had united in a harmonious call to Reuben 
Butler to be their spiritual guide. 1859 J. CunnincHam 
Ch. Hist. Scotl. U1. x. 422. ; 

h. A notice requiring theatrical performers to 
attend at a rehearsal. 

1876 Fenntie of ‘ The Princess’ 219 You are cast for Player 
Queen. Call is for eleven this morning. 1885 G. R. Sims 
Mustard & Cr. in Referee 16 Feb., A ‘call’ is frequently 
made out for ‘supers and ladies and gentlemen’ when the 
principals are not required. 

i. Whist. A ‘call for honours’ (see CALL v. 1) ; 
also, a sign given to a partner by a spccial kind of 
play that he is to lead trumps (cf. CALL v. 22d). 

1887 Temple-bar Mag. Apr. 551 My partner .. will lead 
trumps on the first opportunity in obedience to my ‘call’. 

k. Amer. Land Law. ‘ An object, course, dis- 
tance, or other matter of description in a survey 
or grant, requiring or calling for a corresponding 
object, etc., on the land’ (Webster 1864). 

7. Demand, requisition, claim. 

a1300 Cursor BM, 8705 P: barne atte dede is nauper of 
thayme wille haue per-til cal ne clayme. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 206 ® 1 There is a perpetual call upon mankind 
to value and esteem those who set a moderate price on their 
own merit. 1751 JoHnson Ravbl. No. 141 P 8 The call for 
novelty is never satisfied. 1832 A. FonsLanque gl. 
under 7 Administ. I. 268 The Duke of Newcastle's call 
upon the anti-reformers to take up arms against the people. 
1832 Athenzum No. 219. 19 The call of these times for 
cheap reprints. 1870 Bryant //iad I. 1x. 269 The calls of 
thirst And hunger having ceased. 

8. A requirement of duty; a duty, need, occa- 
sion, right. 

a1674 CLarENDON fist, Reb. (1704) III. x1v. 377, He as- 
sured them. .‘that they had a very lawful Call to take upon 
them the supreme Authority of the Nation’. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe (1858) 243 What call, what occasion, much less what 
necessity I was in, to go. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. xvi. 124 There was no Call for his interfering in the 
business. 1858 THackERAY Virginians xxii, I don’t know 
what call she had to blush so when she made her curtsey. 

b. Occasion or need to go; an errand. Oés. 
_ 199% Smeaton Edystone L. § 324 Having a call to St. Ives 
in Cornwall. § 325 Having a second cal! into Cornwall. 

9. A divine, spiritual, or sacred appointment, 
or prompting, to a special service or office. See 
CALL v. 6. 

1650 Ministers New Eng. in Ellis Orig. Let?. 11. ccc, We 
came by a call of God to serve him here. 1755 A/em. Capt. 
P, Drake \. xi. 79 Proposals. .to quit the World, and embrace 
that Course of Life, to which I told him I had no Call. 1790 
Mrs. Fvretcuer in H. Moore £7 (1817) II. vi. 121, I feel 
a call from the Lord to give my last testimony to his faith- 
fulness. 1862 Stantey Yew. Ch. (1877) 1. xix. 368 It was a 
‘call’..or inward movement of the Divine Spirit through 
the conscience. @ 1876 J, H. Newman ist. Sé. 1. 1. i 344. 

+10. Calling, occupation, vocation. Ods. 

1548 Geste Pr. Masse 72 We must al be busely occupied 
.-eche man in his call accordingly. 1622 FLetcHer Begg. 
Bush u.i, Which lives Uprightest in his call, 1780 Mrs. 
Fretcuer in H. Moore Life (1817) I. ut. 161 Spending your 
time thus, for the bodies of the people. If that is your call, 
it isa mean call! 

LL. Comm. a. A demand for the payment of 
money ; és. a notice to a subscriber to pay up a 
portion of capital subscribed. Also aftrzd. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4554/4 That..Two per Cent. on the 
Adventurers Stock be received in part of the said two Calls. 
1776 Apam Smitn IW, N. 1. tt. ii. 319 A call of fifteen per 
cent. 1847 C. G. Appison Contracts 1. i. § 2 The directors 
must provide funds by making calls on the shareholders. 

b. On the Stock Exchange. 

a1860 C. Fenn Eng. & For. Funds (1883) 127 A ‘Call’ is 
an option of claiming stock at a certain time, the price and 
date being fixed at the time the option-money is given. 

12. dial. Scolding, abuse. Cf. Cau v. 12. 

13. Sc. (now in form ca’, caw.) Driving. In 
various applications: as, Hard and forced respira- 
tion ; a place where cattle are driven, a cow-gang ; 
a pass or defile between hills. 

1765 Ogilvy & Nairns Trial 83 (Jam.) There was a severe 
heaving at his breast, and a strong caw, and he cried to 
keep open the windows to give him breath. 1 Ross 
Helenore 22 (JAm.) In the ca, nor cow nor ewe did spare. 
1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XVI. 168 (Jam.) By .. the heights 
of Lead-na-bea-kach, until you arrive at the Ca (i.e. the slap 
or pass) of that hill. 1 Rosinson Mid-Vorksh. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.)s.v. Caw. 
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III. Phrases and Combinations. 

14. Phrases. a, with preps., as AZ cal/: at com- 
mand, ready to answer a call or suinmons ; im- 
mediately available, H/#2Ahrn cal/: within hearing 
or rcach of a summons; hence, wilhin call of (a 
place): near to (it); wethin call of (a person 

i. subject to his) authority. 

1594 Ilonkrr £ecl, Pol. Pref. W) Always at the call .. of 
a number of mean persons, 1632 Massixnctr & Fiero Fatal 
Dow, wi.i, A true friend atacall, 1668 Ciuitp Disc. Trade 
(1698) 227 [t is our interest..not only to have many seamen, 
but to have them ..within call in time of (anger. 7 
Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. xx. 542 Those that subscribed to be 
at all calls. 1709 STEELE Vatler No. 182 7 6 All the great 
Beauties we have left in Town, or within Call of it, will 
be present. 1830 Tennyson Dream Fair W.85, 1 saw a 
lady within call. 1885 Mlanch. (ram. 20 July 5/5 An un- 
conscious desire to possess gold at call. 

b. Zo have the call: to be in chief or greatest 
demand ; to be the favourite: in Long Hist, to be 
entitled to ‘call honours’, 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI1. 674 Youth has the call. 
1863 Parpon //oyle’s Games 18 The partners having eight 

ints are said to have the call. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
1. (1880) 31 Baited wheat has the call. Newspaper. Heifers 
had the call of the market at £17 to £20 each. 

15. Comé., as ecall-bell, a bell for summoning 
attendance; a small stationary hand-bell for that 
purpose ; sfec. an electric bell giving the alarm at 
a fire-station, etc.; + call-belt, a belt for support- 
ing a bugle or similar instrument; call-bird, a 
decoy bird for attracting others by its note; + call- 
book, a muster-roll ; call-boy, a youth employed 
a. (in a theatre) to attend upon the prompter, and 
call the actors when required on the stage, b. ‘on 
a steamer) to transmit the captain’s orders to the 
engineer, ¢. (in a hotel) to answer the bells; call- 
change, a method of bell-ringing in which the 
ringers follow oral or written instructions; call- 
day, in the Inns of Court, the day appointed in 
each term for the ccremony of calling students to 
the bar; see also quot. 1720; call-duck, a decoy 
duck ; call-loan, a loan to be repaid at call; 
call-money, money at call; call-night, the night 
on which students of law are called to the bar; 
call-note, the notc used by a bird or other animal 
in calling toits matc; call-off, a cause of diversion 
or distraction; call-out, the act of calling out 
(forces, etc.) (see CALL v. 32b); call-over =CaLL 
sé. 1b; call-rocket, a signal rocket. 

1872 Extacompe Bells of Ch. iv. 53 A “call-bell to the 
Divine services. 1879 G. Prescotr Sp. Telephone 375 The 
introduction of call bells or alarms followed..with the early 
introduction of the electric telegraph. 1883 Casse//'s Fant. 
Mag. Dec. 59/2 The alarms enable the {fire-]brigade to 
leave the station within a niinute after the call-bell rings. 
1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2182/4 He had..an embroidered Buff 
*Call Belt, and an Agat-handled Sword, 1773 Barrincton 
in Phil, Trans. LXIV. 263 The fascinating power of their 
*call-birds. 1663 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., To examine the 
proof of our new way of the “call-bookes. 1803 Vava/ 
Chron. XV. 57 Are copies of the muster or call book sent 
to the Navy Board? 1794 Matone Shaks. 1. 88 note, His 
first office in the theatre was that of *Call-boy. 1863 
Sata Qualk the Circumn. 65 A Woolwich steamboat .. 
passengers and crew—down to the very call-boy. 1872 
Exracomse Bells of Ch, iii. 35 The ringing ‘ rounds ', and 
**call-changes’ was a good deal cultivated, a very long 
time before the birth of half-pull change-ringing. 1872 J. 
T. Fowcer Bells, Sacristy W1. 137 When some vaniation. .18 
rung again and again, then another variation, and so on, tt 
is ringing ‘call-changes’, or ‘set-changes’, 1880 GRovE 
Dict. Mus. 1. 297/2 Ringers are said to be ringing call 
changes when the conductor calls to each man to tell him 
after which bell he is to ring. 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. 
Strype 1754) II. v. xxvii. 469/2 The Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen do meet at Guildhall, and sit in the orphan’s 
Court once in every year to hear the names of all secu- 
rities called over; wherefore that day is called *Call-day. 
1886 Whitaker's Alinanack g Inns of Court Law (Dining) 
Terms—Hilary begins 11 January, ends 1 February; Call 
Day, 26 January. 1656 Eart Monu. Aa. fr, Parnass. 
186 The true de quois, or ‘call-ducks. 1882 Pal! Mall G. 
7 June 5/2 Recourse had more and imore to “‘ call” loans. 
188s Daily News 12 Feb. 7/2 Most of the banks affecting to 
consider “call money as the same thing [with cash on hand}. 
1883 S?. ¥ames'’s Gaz. 17 Nov., Inthe sister Inns of Lincoln 
and Gray, *‘Call Night’, like Grand Night, has its own 
peculiar and appropriate ceremonial. 1833 Proc. Bierce. 
Nat. Club 1. No. 1. 22 The mellow *call-note of the grey 
linnet was..heard. 1883 Century Mag, Aug. 484.1 The 
European partridge and Gob White differ in their call-notes. 
1883 J. Parker dost, Life 11 186 No..*call-off from pro- 
longed and arduous enquiry into profound and useful 
subjects. 1887 Times (Weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 17/1 The “call-out 
of the Russian reserves. 1887 Charity Organ. Kev. June 
245 A Saturday ‘call-over at school. 


Call, obs. form of Caut. 

|| Calla (kx'la). Bot. 

1. A genus of floating marsh plants | N.O. Oron- 
tiacew’, natives of Northern Europe and North 
America. 1866 in Treas. Bot. 194. 

2. A namc erroncously given to the White Arum, 
Ethiopian or Trumpet Lily, Richardia wthiopica 
(N.O. Aracea:), a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
well known as a drawing-room ornament. 


1870 H. Macsutcas Bible Teachings vii. 143 The beautiful 
calla or Ethiopian lily. 1883 //arfer's Mag. Mar 6:62 


CALLA. 


Lilies, callas, and other water-plants. 1884 E. P. Roz ibid. 
Feb. 444/1 The plants are semi-aquatic, like this calla lily. 
Calla-: see CaLa-. 
Callesthertic, -ics. [f. Gr. #addos beauty 
+aic@nrixds ; see AESTHETIC.) Name proposed 
by Whewell for zsthetics (sce /EstHETIC B 2), 


Hence Callesthe‘tical a. 

1847 WHEWELL Philos, Induct. Sct. 11, 569 Since .. zs- 
thetics would naturally denote the doctrine of perception in 
general. .and since the essential point in the philosophy now 
spoken of [the theory of the Fine Arts] is that it attends to 
beauty..I should propose the term Callasthetics, or rather 
Callesthetic. /é:d. I. Pref. ied. 2) 7 The progress of 
political, and moral and cadlesthetica/ truth. 

Callainite. 4/7. [f. L. callaiia (Pliny) = 
callais (see next) +-ITE.] A hydrous aluminium 
phosphate, a massive translucent mineral of apple- 
green or emerald-green colour, with whitish and 
bluish lines or spots. (Dana J/7x.) 

i Callais (kz'lejis). [L. a. Gr. eaddais.] A 
sea-green precious stone ; probably turquoise. 

1878 Luspock Prek. Times iv. &3 Beads of Callais, a min- 
eral. 1883 N. Jory Alan before Metals 1. i.iv. 209 Amber, 
jet, callais, flint, slate..were adopted to make pendants. 

Callamanco, Callambae, etc.: see CALa-. 

Callant (ka‘lant). Sc. and sorth, dial. Also 
calland, callan, (calen). [Identical with Flemish 
(and Du.) £a/ant customer, chap, blade, a. north. 
F. caland = ¥. chaland customer (literally): see 
Littré. A modern word in Scotch, taken from 
Flemish or Dutch by the fisher-folk of the east 
coast, with whom ‘cannie callant’ is a favourite 
form of address. The sense ‘customer’ has died 
out in Se.; cf.ckhap=chapman, blade, lad, fellow.] 

A lad, youth, stripling ; a boy of any age. 

1716 Ramsay Ox Wit 21 The calland gap'd and glowr’d 
about. 1719 Hamitton Zp. Ramsay i, O famed and cele- 
brated Allan! Renowned Ramsay! canty callan! a1774 
Fercusson Poet. Wks. (1879) 31 An’ ilka canty callant sing 
like me. 1790 A. Witson /iser, I'm hunted hame wi' dogs 
and callans. 1814 Scotr Waverley III. 249 ‘ Ye’re a daft 
callant, sir’, saidthe Baron. 1816 J. Gitcnrist PArl. Etyoe. 
205 College calens might become so free and bold, etc. 1819 
J. Hocc Hawick Commonriding Song, Scotia’s boast was 
Hawick callants. 1823 Scott Oxextix D. xv, It willruin the 
callant withthe King. 1840in MWestsnorland Gloss., Callan. 

Callash, Callavanee, etc. : see CaAL-. 

Callat, Calle, obs. forms of CALLET, CaUL, 

Called (kgld). Pa. pple. of CaLi w., rarely 
used as adjective. ; 

1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 1 A worshipful gentyl- 
man callid Lowys de Bretaylles. 1611 Bisre Rov. viii. 
28 To them who are the called according to his purpose. 
1614 J. Ropinson Relig. Commun. 17 In respect both of 
the .. will of the Caller, and obedience of the Called. 1870 
Haroy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 3 Called cards can only be 
called in compliance with the general laws, 1882 Standard 
14 Dec. 5/7 Two millions of ‘called’ bonds. 

Callembour, obs. f. CALAMBOUR. 

Callen, same as CaL, wolfram. 

+ Ca'llent, a. Ods. [ad. L. callent-em knowing.] 
‘Crafty, witty, cunning or wise by experience’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

Callepash, Callepy, obs. ff. CALIPASH, -PEE. 

Caller (k6:le1), sé. [f. Catt v. +-ER!.] One 
who calls, in various senses of the vb.; esf. 

1. a. One who cries aloud, or proclaims. b. One 
who invokes, summons, or exhorts in a loud voice., 
+ ¢. A petitioner, an appellant, one who challenges. 
d. The convener ofa meeting. 

cexsoz J. Younce in Leland Collect. (1774) 1V. 288 The 
King called them before hym, and demaunded the Cause of 
ther Difference. The Caller sayd, Syre, he hath taken 
from me my Lady Paramour. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 823/1 Callers vppon the name of God. 1548 Uoatt, 
etc. Evasm. Par. Matt. xx. 98 We be bounde to the caller 
forthisalso. 1577-87 HotinsnEeo Chron. III. 907/1 The caller 
of the court was one Cooke of Winchester. 1635 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 98 Item to the caller inthe court, 4@. 1841 
Gen. P. THomeson E-rerc. (1842) VI. 246 Letting the callers 
of the meeting have their way. 1866 W. R. Kine Sfortsman 
in Canada iil. 52 [Moose-hunting) The caller. .retires, with 
a reserve gun, to the rear of the sportsman. a 

2. One who pays a short or complimentary visit. 
(The chief current sense.) 

1786 Mao. D'Arsray Diary (1854) III. 30 Making him 
keep off all callers, by telling them I am dressing for the 
Queen, 181z Cuatmers Left. in Life (1851) I. 296 We 
have had a flow of forenoon callers. 1865 Lond. Kev. 23 
Dec. 662/1 The most successful caller, i. e. the caller who 
finds no one at home. 

Sc. A driver. 

c1450 Henryson Jor. Fab. 73 The caller cryed: How, 
haike vpon hight. 1805 Barry Orkney Ls. 447 (Jam.) The 
caller goes before the beasts backward with a whip. . 

4. Of other than persons: a. fg. A thing which 
calls. b. A call-bird, a decoy-bird. 

1607 Hieron H7és. 1. 308 The sizht of it is rather a com- 
mon caller vpon him to bee faithfull to him. 1725 BrapLry 
Fam, Dict. \\.s.v. Lark, Vhe Way of taking Larks is with 
Nets. .the Callers are set upon the Ground. 

5. With advbs., as ca//er away, off, on, cte. 

1555 Even Decades W. [nd. 1. vu. (Arb.) 127 My impor- 
tunate caulers on. 1628 Farve Aficrecosm. \xvi. 142 His. . 
caller away is his study. 1721 Sf. German's Doctor & Stud. 
295 Callers on to have that point reformed. 1878 F, WiLLiAMS 
Midl, Railw, 642 ‘Vhe ‘caller-off’ shouts out..the name. 
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Caller (ka‘lo1), a. Sc. and xorth. dial. Forms: 
4 caloure, 5-6 callour, 8 calour, ?callar, 8- 
caller, cauler, (9 cawler, cauller, calor). [prob. 
Se. form of CaLver, q.v. Cf. s¢//er from silver, etc. 

It has generally been assumed to be derived in some way 
from stem of OTeut. 4a/-an to be cold. But this does not 
account for the form; nor does it yield the required sense, 
which in earlier times was not connected with cold: ‘cal- 
lour prey’, recens preda, might be still warm.) 

1. ‘Fresh; as opposed to what is beginning to 
corrupt’ (Jam.); without taint of decomposition ; 
said of the flesh of animals used for food, esf. fish 
(which were specially liable to decay); ‘as fresh 
as when taken out of the water’. 

¢1375 ?Barsour St. Cosmas & Damian 360 In be kirk- 
3ard 3estrevene wes lad Ane Ethiope, & 3et his flesche Is 
caloure Inucht & als fres. ¢1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 
2126 in Anglia 1X, Ane side of salmond, as it wair, And 
callour. 1513 DouGLas A@xe?s vu. xiii. 110 The recent 
spreith and fresche and callour pray. [Cf. 1536 BELLENDEN 
Descr, Alb, xi. (1821) 1. p. xliii. Quhen the salmondis faillis 
thair loup, thay fall callour in the said [boiling] caldrounis, 
and ar than maist delitious to the mouth.] 1768 Ross 
Helenore 6 She..was.. As clear and calour as a water trout. 
1862 Macm. Mag. Oct. 501 The Newhaven fish-wife .. 
shouting ‘Caller herrings!’ or ‘Wha'll buy my caller cod?’ 

2. Of air, water, etc.: Fresh and cool; well-aired. 

1513 DoucLas vers vi. Prol. 87 The callour air, pene- 
trative and puire. ax600 Hume in Sibbald Sc. Poetry III. 
387 (Jam.) The rivers fresh, the callar streams. 1768 Ross 
flelenore 77 Behind the door a calour heather bed. 1816 
Scott Avntig. xxi, ‘ Queer tirlie-wirlie holes that. .keep the 
stair as caller as a kail-blade.’ 1884 Good Weds. May 326/1 
You ha’e the caller air, the caller earth; an’ they're aye 
healthy. 

Calles, obs. form of CHALICE. 

Callesthetical: see CaALL@STHETIC. 

+ Ca'llet, sd. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 6calat(e, 
calet, kallat, 6-7 callette, callot, 7 callat, ca- 
lette, callott, 6-8 calot, callet. 

[Many have suggested its identity with F. cazd/ette ‘ foole, 
ninnie, noddie, naturall* (Cotgr.), dim. of caz//e quail (es- 
teemed a silly bird); but this does not quite answer pho- 
netically, does not quite suit the sense, and was in French 
applied to men as readily as towomen. Others have thought 
of F. cadotte a kind of small bonnet or cap covering only the 
top of the head, but no evidence appears connecting this 
especially with a ‘callet’, The Gael. and Ir. caz/e girl 
has also been suggested. It is not certain which is the 
earlier sense : perh. ‘scold’, as in the vb. and Ca.tety.] 

1. A lewd woman, trull, strumpet, drab. 

e€1500 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 1 Yf he call her calat, she 
calleth hym knave agayne. ¢1530 Reororoe Play Wit & 
Sc. (1848) 17 Wyll I mar him, drabb? Thow, calat, thow ! 
1532 More Confit. Tindale Wks. 423/2 Frere Luther and 
Cate calate his nunne, lye luskyng together in lechery. 1569 
J. Sa[xroro] tr. Agrifpa’s Van, Artes 94 Other Queenes 
which were queanes, and courtly callets. 1600 HoLLtano 
Livy 1. lviti. 41 Any unhonest woman or wanton callot 
[éupudica). 1604 Suaks, Oth. 1. ii. 121 A Begger in his 
drinke Could not haue laid such termes vpon his Callet. 
1616 Bucrokar, Cadlefte, a Lewd Woman. 1731 Baitey 
vol. II, Calot, a Drab. 1785 Burns Yolly Beggars Air i, 
I’m as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my callet. 

2. As a term of abuse; sometimes perhaps = 
‘scold’ asin the vb. Also a¢tr76. Still dal. 

@ 1528 SkeLton E/. Rrmniyng 347 Than Elynour sayde, 
ye callettes, I shall breake your pallettes. 1530 Patsor. 678, 
I rampe, I play the callet, ze ramponne [1 gibe, flout]. 1575 
J. Smite Gamm. Gurton u. iii, Faith, would chad her by 
the face, chould crack her callet Crown. 1577 STANYHURST 
Descr. frel. in Holinshed V1. 52 Let us.. leave lieing for 
varlets..scolding for callets. 1611 SHAKS. Wut, 7. 1 iil. 
ge A Callat Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her 

usband, And now bayts me. 

Hence Callety a. dza/., scolding, ‘ ill-tongued’. 

1863 in Atkinson Provinc. Danby. 


Ca‘llet, v. Ods. exc. dial. [f. prec. sb.] 
To scold, rail. Hence Ca‘leting p//. a. 

@ 1673 Bratuwait Care’s Curve, To hear her in her spleen 
Callet like a butter queen. 1691 Ray N.C. Wds., Callet, 
to cample, or scold; as, a calleting housewife. 1764 T. 
Bryoces Homer Travest. (1797) 1. 62 Mother, you know 
not what you’re doing ; To Callot thus will be your ruin. 
1864 Atkinson Wartby Gloss. (E. D.S.) Callit, to wrangle, 
to chide. ‘They snap an’ callit like a couple o’ cur-dogs.’ 

Calletrappe, -vance, obs. forms of CALTRopP, 
CALAVANCE. 

Calliber, etc. : see CALt-. 

+Callible‘phary. Ods. rarve—'. [After Gr. 
KahaAtBrépapor, neut. of KadArBrédapos, f. xaddAc- 
combining form of xaAAos beauty + BAépapor eye- 
lid: see -aryl.j A dye for the eye-lids. 

1661 Lovett Hist, Anim. & Min. 34 The marrow of the 
right fore legge with sout..serveth for a calliblephary. 

+ Ca‘llid, @. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. callidus.] 
Crafty, cunning. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Baitey; and in 
mod. Dicts. . ; 

Callidity (kaliditi). Now rare. Also 7 
(ervon.) calidity. fad. L. calliditdtem cunning, 
craft (in good or bad sense), f. caliidus skilful, 
cunning, crafty: sce -1TY.] Craftiness, cunning. 

1524 St, Papers Hen. VII/, V1. 280 His Holines, unto 
whom the callidities and crafty circumvencions of France be 
not unknowen. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles II. 11. 99 Wavoupyca 
signifies al manner of Calliditie or dexteritie to cheat & 
deceive. 1752 Smart f/op Garden, Her eagle-cy'd callidity, 
deceit And fairy faction. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 203 
Suspect their own intimate friends of callidity. 
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Callify, obs. form of CaLErFy. 

Calligraph (kz'ligraf), 56.1 arch. Also eali-. 
(a. F. calligraphe, ad. med.L. calligraph-us fair 
writer, good penman, ad. Gr. caAdAcypagos, f. cadAc- 
comb. stem of kaddos beauty + -ypagos ‘ writing, 
writer’ (sometimes also ‘ written’). In this and 
the following cognate words the non-etymological 
spelling Caui- is frequently found.] 

One who writes beautifully ; sfee. a professional 
transcriber of manuscripts. 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 83 The numerous scattered 
works of former zealous caligraphs. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casaubon 38 The calligraphs, a race who long survived the 
invention of printing. } 

Calligraph (kz'ligraf), sJ.2 [f. same elements 
as prec., on analogy of azfograph, holograph, which 
have Greek prototypes in -ypdgoyv.] A beautiful 
specimen of writing. 

1878 Browninc Poets Croisic xxxvii, Over the neat crow- 
quill calligraph His pen goes blotting. ; 

Ca‘lligraph, v. [f. prec. or F. calligraph-er 
(perhaps with some thought of Gr. ypad-ew to 
write) ; cf. to photograph, telegraph, etc.] trans. 
To write beautifully or ornamentally. 

1884 Athenzvunt 3 May 570/1 The roll of Shiuten Doji, a 
famous Japanese outlaw of the tenth century. .finely calli- 
graphed and illuminated. _ 

Calligrapher (kali-grafo1). [f. same elements 
as CALLIGRAPH +-ER: cf. AA7zlosoph-er.] 

1. One who writes beautifully : sometimes (with 
qualification) merely = penman. 

1815 Sco1t Guy AZ. xv, He should have been a calli- 
grapher. 1824 D'Israeu Cur. Lit., Autographs, Queen 
Elizabeth .. was indeed a most elegant caligrapher. 

2. spec. One who professes the art of elegant pen- 
manship ; a professional transcriber of manuscripts. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/, Supp. s.v. Calligraphy, Calligraphy 
is also used to denote the calligrapher’s work, in transcrib- 
ing fair and at large. 1838-9 Hattam fist. Lit. 1.1. ii. 
140 note, Against Thomas 4 Kempis it is urged that he was 
a professed calligrapher. 1864 R. CHampers Sk, of Days 
II. 309 A caligrapher, a writer and engraver of ‘letters, 
knots and flourishes’. ; 

Calligraphic (kzligrefik), a. [ad. Gr. xaddr- 
ypagixds, in same sense, f. kadAvypados : see -1C.] 
Of or pertaining to calligraphers or calligraphy. 

1774 T. Warton Hist. Poetry Diss. 11. (1840) I. ror Excel- 
lence in the calligraphic art. 1809 Wouthly Mag. XXVIII. 
187 Two specimens of her calligraphic skill are carefully 
preserved in the Bodleian library. 1882-3 Scuarr Redizg. 
Lacycl. I. 2556/1 The calligraphic principle, or effort to 
write beautifully and ornamentally, came in. 

+ Calligra‘phical, ¢. Ods. [fas prec. + 
-AL.] = prec.; also, Of a beautiful literary style. 
Hence Calligra‘phically adv. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water Poet) &s. 1. 76 Dedicated .. To 
the.. Historiographicall Calligraphicall Relater and Writer 
.. Sir Thomas Coriat, Knight of Troy. 1882-3 ScHarr 
Relig, Encycl. 111. 2556/2 The Jews .. may have perfected 
it calligraphically into the square character. 

Calligraphist (kéli-grafist). [f. Gr. xaaac- 
ypap-os or Eng. CALLIGRAPHY +-IST: cf. zoologist, 
etc.] = CALLIGRAPHER, esp. in Sense T. 

1816 Sincer “ist. Cards 134 The same calligraphist 
furnished the prototype of both. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogzd- 
vies 24 All the care of her governess and masters had never 
succeeded in making her a caligraphist. 1850 Teate Educ. 
tn Eng. 5 S. Dunstan was. .a calligraphist. 

Calligraphy (k#ligraf). [Ultimately ad. 
Gr. kadrarypagia, sb. of quality f. «adArypag-os: 
see CALLIGRAPH s6.1; perhaps immediately from 
L, calligraphia or ¥. calligraphie.) 

1. Beautiful or fair writing as a product ; also, 
elegant penmanship as an art or prolession. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Calligraphie, faire writ- 
ing. 1632 B, Jonson A/agn. Lady un. iv, | have to commend 
me..my kalligraphy, a fair hand, Fit for a secretary. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Calligraphy made an article in 
the manual labour of the antient monks. 1816 SinceR “ist. 
Cards 93 Calligraphy was also another art which received 
considerable attention. 1866 FreLtton Aunc. & Mod. Gr. I, 
xii, 498 The age of calligraphy is gone. 

2. Handwriting, penmanship generally; style 
of handwriting or written characters; a person’s 
characteristic handwriting or ‘ hand’. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1847! 221/2 A divine of note 
had. ..stuck it here and there with a clove of his own calli- 
graphy, to keepit fromtainting. 1856 /fouseh. Wds. XIII. 
240 His calligraphy suggests .. the skating of an intoxi- 
cated sweep over a sheet of ice. 1859 Gutuick & Times 
Painting 100 The study of the calligraphy, or penmanship, of 
ancient MSS. 1880 Earce PAzlol. E. 7. § 99 In the eleventh 
century the fashion of our calligraphy was changed. 

+ 3. Belles-lettres. Ods. 

1860 WorcesTER cites R. Park. 

Callimanco, obs. form of CALAMANCO. 

Calli-meter. sonce-wd. [f. Gr. kaddt- comb. 
stem of «dAAos beauty + péTpoy measure: see 
-METER.] A measurc of beauty. ‘ 

1862 J. Brown //ora Subs. 353 A flower..of a certain 
fixed and well-known value in Davie’s standard calimeter. 

Calling (k6:lin’, 74/. sb. [f. CALL v. +-1NG1.] 

I. The action of the vb. Catt. ; 

1. The action of emitting a loud voice; crying, 

shouting, proclamation. Applied also to par- 


CALLING. 


ticular cries of animals. Calling on or upon: in- 


vocation of. 

c3325 LL E. Altit. P. B. 1362 Pur3 pe cuntre of Caldee 
his callyng con spryng. ¢1340 Cursor AL. 19095 ( Trin.) Pe 
callyng on [v.7. on-call] his holy name. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxi.77 What complayntes, callynges, and lamenta- 
cyons. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 38 By the in- 
uocacyon and callyng on the name of Jesu. 1535 Cover- 
DALE 7s. v. 1 Heare my wordes (o Lorde) considre my cal- 
lynge. 1693 Urqunart Audelas iu. xiti, Bawling of mastiffs 
..calling of Partridges. 1864 Tennyson /in. Ard. gog 
‘There came so loud a calling of the sea, That all the houses 
in the haven rang. . - . 

+2. An addressing ; grecting, invitation, Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor J. 11536 And thanked ioseph..O pair cal- 
ling and herbergeri. 1535 Stewart Crow, Scot. IT. 46 [He 
received] thame .. With fair calling and hamelie cheresing. 


3. The summoning ofa person, a meeting. 

c14qg0 Promp. Parv. 58 Callynge or clepynge to mete, 
invitatio. fbid. Callynge or clepynge to-gedyr, convo- 
cacio. 1580 Baret Aly, C 38 A calling or assembling to- 
gither, contocatro. 
the assembly. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-Wardeus (ed. 4) 
35 Uhe calling of the said Meeting, 1848 Macautay //1st. 
#ug. 1, 276 Yo prevent the calling of a parliament, 

b.. The summoning or inviting to a spiritual 
office or to the pastorate of a church. 

1578 2nd Bk, Discipline iii, Vocation or calling. .is a law- 
ful way, by the which qualified persons are promoted to 
any spiritual office within the Kirk. 1864 J. ME. Duncan 
Paroch, Eccl. Law Scotl, ii. 72 Vhe presbytery by whose 
decision and authority the calling and entry of a particular 
ministry were effected. j . 

+4. Naming, denomination; an appellation or 
name. Ods. 

¢1460 J. Russena. Bh. Vurture 772 in Babees Bk, 1868) 
169 ‘Colericus’ by callynge. 1530 PatsGr. 202.2 Callyng, 
namyng, afellance. 3547 /lomilties 1. Alisery of Man. \. 
(1859) 17 ‘this, our right name, calling, and title, earth. 
1563 1. Gare Autidot, Pref.2 The diuersitie that is vsed in 
callinge of simples. 1576 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 
291 Persons also, had their callings .. of some note of the 
body, as Swanshalse, for the whitenesse of her necke. 
1600 Suaks. A.V’. Z. 1. ii. 245, I am... proud to be Sir 
Rolands sonne .. and would not change that calling. 

5. Loud vituperation, scolding (dfa/.). Calling 
(of) names: the applying of reviling names or 
epithets. 

1687 T. Brown Saints iu Ufr. Wks. 1730 1. 72 ‘There's 
such calling of names and giving the lie. 1844 Dickens 
Mar. Chiz.iv, Such a bandying of words and calling of 
names. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop }orksh. Dial, He behaved 
badly, so I gave him a good calling. 1864 Atkinson Wiitby 
Gloss., Calling, a scolding. 1885 Nowconf. & /ndependent 
22 Oct. 1019 Caling names was not argument. 

6. ‘The attracting of animals by a particular 
‘call’ or cry. 

19775 RK. Cuaxpter Trav. Greece (1825) Ik. 161 Calling 
is practised in still weather..The caller applies two of his 
fingers to his lips, and sucking them.. produces a squeak- 
ing sound. 1880 Lp. Dunraven in 19/h Cent. 641 Moose- 
calling. .consists..in imitating the cry of the aninial with 
a hollow cone made of birch bark, endeavouring by this 
means to call up a moose near enough to get a shot at him. 

7. Driving. Sc. 

crsso Sir J. Batrour Practicks 356 In..calling of his 
cattel throuch landis pertenand to the defendar. .1/od. Sc. 
Cannie ca’ing. 

8. With various advhs. : see CALL v. 

crqgo Promp. Parv. 58 Callynge or clepynge a-3ene, revo- 
cacto. f/bid. Callynge or clepynge yn to a place, énvocacio. 
1580 HottysBanp 7 'reas. Fr. Tong, Rappel, a calling againe. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 316 The calling forth of the Spirits of 
the Body outward, 1813 Huskisson in A-raminer 15 Mar. 
166/2 The calling out the Local Militia. 1857 Hucues 
Tom Brown vy, The master..came down in cap and gown 
tocalling-over. 1875 Witney Life Lang. xiv. 285 Acalling- 
out of many of the higher powers. 

II. Summons, call, vocation. 

9. The summons, invitation, or impulse of God 
to salvation or to his service; the inward feeling 
or conviction of a divine call; the strong impulse 
to any course of action as the right thing to do. 

(138z Wycuir 1 Cor. i. 26 Se 3e 3oure clepinge, Britheren.] 
1534 Tinpate, did. Brethren, loke on youre callinge. 1535 
CoveRDALE Rom. i. 7 Sayntes by callynge. a 1586 Anszv. 
Cartwrighi so Our dumbe ministers haue as good a call- 
ing as the scribes.. had, 1641 Mitton Ch, Gouvr. Wks. 1738 
1. 4: The conscious warrant of some high Calling. 1648 
Westin, Assentbly's Shorter Catech., Effectual calling is 
the work of God’s Spirit. 1811 Syp. Satu H*£s, (1859) 1. 
202/2 The doctrine of calling, or inward feeling, is quite 
orthodox in the English church. 1861 Flor. NiGHTINGALE 
aVursing 84 What is it to feel a calling for any thing? 

+b. The state of grace and obedience into 
which the Christian is called; duty.  Hlere the 
notion was affected by the next.) Odés, 

1604 Hieron HAs. 1. 482 The state and calling of a true 
Christian is a louely calling. 1644 Direct. Publ. Worship 
to Callings towards God und men. 

ec. In reference to the Christian ministry there 
is often a mixture of the notions of the divine 
call’, the vocatvo or call of the bishop, presbytery, 
or church, and the professional ‘ calling’ as in 11. 

1583 Stusses Avat. Adus. . 83 A good pastor, and dili- 
gent in his calling. 1575-85 Anr. Sanpys Serm. (1841) 80 
Assisted from heaven with all helps necessary for their 
calling. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 2) 489 In the exalted 
virtues of his Apostolical calling. 1855 Prescott /’/il2p L/, 
It. 1x, (1857) 312 The dangerous calling of the missionary. 
1883 Froupk Short Stud. 1V.1. ili. 28 The duties of his 
sacred calling. 


r611 Bisce Nb, x. 2 The calling of | 
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d. Requirement of duty; occasion, right ;= 
CAuy $6.5. 

iad Lit. Churchman Mk. 409 A sprightly American air 
which has no sort of calling to be a hymn-tune. 

+10. Position, estate, or station in life; rank. 
[Founded on 1 Cor, vii. 20, Gr. wAnoe, 1. voca- 
tione, where it stands for the condition or position in 
which one was when called to salvation; but after- 
wards often mixed up with sense g, as if it meant 
the estate in life to which God has called a man.]} 

(1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. vii. zo Eche man in what clepynge 
he is cleped, in that dwelte he; 1534 ‘Vtxpaxe, in the same 
state wherein he was called; 1539 Cranmer and 1611, in 
the same callinge, wherin he was called; 1557 Geneva, in 
the same state wherin he was called; 1582 AAev., in the 
vocation that he vvas called.] @1555 Latimer Seri. &§ 
Rem. (1845) 151 We are commanded ..to apply ourselves 
to goodness, every one in his calling. 1575 6 Lamsdowne 
MS, 21 in Fhynune’s Animadv, (1865) Introd. 52 Righte 
honorable. .presuminge uppon the honor of your callinge. 
1590 Greene Afourn. Garm, (1616) 15 Seeing hee was a 
Gentleman of some calling, by his traine. 1603 KNoLLEs 
Hist. Turks (1638) 304 As wel vnto them of the poorer sort, 
as others of greater calling. 1621 Burton Anat. Afel.1. il. 
1. Vi. (1651) x54 As it [Poverty] is esteemed in the worlds 
censure, it is a most odious calling. 1633 77eas. //id. 
Secrets Pref., A Lady of Great calling. 1691 Suapwer tt. 
Scowrers w. 376 Men of Calling, knaves of business, 

11. Hence, Ordinary occupation, means by which 
livelihood is earned, business, trade. [Often ety- 
mologized in the same way as prec. } 

1551 Recorpe Path, Knowl, Yo Rdr., As carefull 
fainilie shall cease hir cruel] callinge, and suffre anie laiser. 
1588 JJearprel. /pist. (Arb.) 46 They continue in vnlawful 
callings. 1642 Futter /foly §& Prof, St. v. xiv. 413 They 
who count a calling a prison, shall at last make a prison 
their calling. 1687 ‘I’. Brown Saints tn Upr. Wks. 1730 
I. 76, I was a ferry-man by my calling. 1768-78 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, 11. 488 The appellation given to all common 
trades and professions, which are termed lawful callings, 
that is, employments whereto each particular man is called 
by the courses of nature and fortune, those two ministers 
of Providence. 1841-4 Emerson ss. iv. Spir. Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 68 Our choice of a calling. 1848 Macauray //is?, 
Eng. 1. 284 A large class of mosstroopers, whose calling 
was to plunder dwellings and drive away whole herds of 
cattle, 872 Yeats Growth Comm. 203 Navigation, with 
its many attendant callings. . 

b. concr. A body of persons following a par- 
ticular profession or trade. 

21660 Hammonp (J.) A caution. .not to impose celihacy 
on whole callings, and great multitudes of men or women, 

TIL. attrib. and comb. 

1848 Bamrorp arly Days xii. (1859) 118 Another calling 
house was Schofield’s. 1853 Mrs. Gaskett Cranford 4 
From 12 to 3 are our Calling-hours. 1860 Set. Nev. IX. 
599/1 ‘The calling-house of wits, the gathering-place of 
poets and connoisseurs. 

Ca‘lling, ///. a. [f.Cauiz. + -1nG2.] That calls, 
cries, summons, etc. : In various senses of the verb. 

1634 Mitton Comns 207 Calling shapes, and beckoning 
shadows dire. 1878 Dickens Dombey x, Joey B., Sir, is not 
in general a calling man. 

b. sfec. innames of some animals: Calling 
erab, a tropical genus of Land-erabs (Ge/asimus) 
having one very large claw, which the animal 
extends, as if beckoning, but really in menace ; 
Calling hare, a rodent genus (/agomys) nearly 
allied to the Hare, found in Siberia and other 
countries, and noted for their peculiar loud sonor- 
ous call or note. 

38oz Bixcrey Ami, Blog. (1813) 1. 411 The calling hare. 
These are solitary animals, and rarely to be seen. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 786 Some of the Land-Crabs are re- 
markable for the inequality in the size of their claws; the 
larger is sometimes held up in a beckoning attitude, whence 
..the name of Calling-Crabs. 1849 JM.mmalia IV. 162 
The dwarf pika or calling-hare. 

Callino. ? = CaLino. 

160z Dekker Satiromastix Lv, /for. O, oh! Tue. Nay, 
your 0, oh’s! nor your Callin-oes cannot serve your turn. 

Calliope (kalsidpz). U.S. [Gr. Kaddwrq 
(beautiful-voiced), the ninth of the Muses, pre- 
siding over eloquence and heroic poetry.} An in- 
strument consisting of a scries of steam-whistles 
toned to produce musical notes, played by a key- 
board like that of an organ. 

1863 Russet. Diary India 1. 269 Vhe whistle sounds, 
and the calliope shrieks out ‘ Dixie’ incessantly. 

Callipash, Callipee, see CALIPASH, -PEE. 

Calliper, caliper (kzlipa1). Forms: 6 cal- 
leper, 7 callaper, -par, calloper, 7-8 callipper, 
8 caliber, (canniper), 7- calliper, caliper. 
[App. the same word as CALIBRE; calliper com- 
passes being compasses for measuring the calibre 
of a bullet, etc. The earliest known English 
instances of calli~fer compasses occur in a book 
translated from Italian, with an Appendix ‘to 
shew the Properties, Office, and Dutie of a Gun- 
ner’. Cf. also Florio (1611) * Coltbro, as Calthro, 
an instrument that Gunners vse to measure the 
height of any piecc or bullet; also, the height or 
bore of any piece’. It is however remarkable that 
from the beginning the words were spelt differ- 
ently; only in modern times do we find occa- 
sional conscious identification with caliber, caltbre.J 


CALLISTHENIC, 


1, Originally used attrib., calliper compasses or 
compasses calliper, eompasses used to ineasure 
the calibre of shot; afterwards usually in pl, 
callipers or patr of callipers: A kind of eom- 
passes with bowed legs for measuting the dia- 
meter of convex bodies ; often witha seale attached 
for reading off the measurements; also a similar in- 
strament with straight Icys and points tumed out- 
wards for measuring the bore or internal diameter 
of tubes, ete. 

1588 |.ucar Collog. sirte Shooting App. 35 Measure first 
with a paire of calleper compasses the whole thickness of 
the peece. Measure likewise with a patre of other com- 
passes, F inean straight compasses, the Diameter of the 
concauitie in the Peece. 1627 Cart. Smits Seaman's Gram. 
xiv. 68 Com masse Callipers belongs 10 the Gunner, and is 
like two half Circles that hath a handle and ioint like a 
paire of Compasses. 1644 Nye Gasmery 1.(1647 49 To take 
the said height or Diam. of the shot with a pair of Callaper 
compasses. /dfd. (1670) 50 Also by such a pair of Callapers 

ou may find the Diameter of the Base-Ring, and of the 
Mussel- Ring of any Piece of Ordnance. 1677 Moxos Mech. 
fxerc, (1703) 196 Callippers measure ..any round Cilindrick 
Conical Body. 1692 in Caft. Sinsth's Seaman's Gram, u. 
viii. 97 To find the Diameter of any round Shot... by a 
pair of Calloper Compasses, which are Compasscs bowed 
at the Points. 1753 IloGaktu Anal. Beanty \ntrod. 47 
‘These points may be marked upon a marble figure with ca- 
libers properly used. 1795 Home in PAs. Trans. LXXXVI. 
6 Measured bya pair of calliper compasses. 1821 Craic Lect. 
Drowitig vii. 372 An anvil, a hammer, and a pair of cali- 
pers. 1859 Smices Sel/-/[elp 267 Moral philosophy which 
proposes to measure our heads with callipers, 1876 Cated/. 
Set. Appar. S. Kens. No. 284 Universal Calliper, with slide 
and reverse action. No, 271 Calliper with Dial. .divided 
into cighths of an inch. ; 

b. Applied to measuring rules of varying shape 
for taking the dimensions of other than round 
bodies. Calliper-square, a rule or square earry- 
ing movable cross-heads, adapted for the measure- 
ment of internal and cxternal diameters or sizes. 

1708 Kr.esry, Callipers, an instrument made like a Slid- 
ing-Rule, to emhrace the two Heads of a Cash, or Barrel, 
in order to find the length of it. 1876 Cafal. Sct. Appar. S. 
Avens. No. 293 Collection of Timber Callipers for the use of 
foresters. Jlod. techn. Calliper tin liverpool timber yards), 
a rule for measuring timber, something like that which shoce- 
makers use to measure feet. ' F 

2. transf. The clip for holding the load ina crane. 

1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt, Brit. U1. 272 Portable Cranes. . 
to draw Stone out of the Quarry with Callipers. 

3. MWatch-making. *‘Yhe disposition of the parts 
of a watch or clock ; the arrangement of the train” 
(Britten), App. akin to CALIBRE. 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clock. 151 Asa matter of con- 
venience in arranging the caliper of the watch. 

Ca lliper, v. [f. prec. sb.] To measure with 
or use callipers. Hence Ca‘llipering v#/. sé. 

1876 Catal. Sct. Appar. S. Kens. No. 477 Callipering En- 
gine (British [lorological Institute, 1881 Ilastuck Lathe 
Work 34 The diameter of the cylinder is tested by calliper- 
ing. 
allippic kali:pik), a. [f. Gr. Kaddermos + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to Callippus, a Greek astronomer 
who lived ¢350 B.c. Cadlippic cycle or pertod: a 
cycle proposed by him as an improvement on the 
Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 of the latter or 76 
years, at the end of which, by omitting one day 
‘i.e. making one month to have 29 days instead 
of 30) Callippus thought that the full and new 
moon would be brought round to the same day 
and hour. 

1696 in Puwiirs. 1708 Kersey, Callippick Period. 
1721-1800 in BaiLey. 1751 CHamsrrs Cycl.s.v., 1 he Calip- 
pic period itself is not accurate. .it does not bring the new 
and full moons precisely to their places; but brings them 
too late, by a whole day, in 553 years. 1876 G. Cuampers 
alstron, 468 This cycle of 76 years (19x 4) is known as the 
Cal[lJippic period. 

Callipygian (kelipidzian), a. [f. Gr. xaddi- 
mbyos, adj. f. kaAAt- comb. stem of xadAdAos beauty 
+mvyn buttocks: the name of a famous statue 
of Venus’.} Of, pertaining to, or having well- 
shaped or finely developed buttocks. 

[1646 Sir T. Browne /’send, Ep. ww. vi. 195 Callipyga and 
women largely composed behinde.} @1800 The Callipy- 
gian Venus. 1885 Athenzenm 17 Oct. 497 Vhe Callipygian 
Juxuriance he so deplores. 

Callis, obs. form of CuLLis. 

¢361z2 Braun. & Fr. Thierry 1. 455 Decoctions, Leaches, 
and callisies. 1641 in Afar/. Misc. (Malh. 1V. 556 A spoon- 
ful or two of callis made of chickin. 

Callis-sand. Oés. or dia/. Also Calis-, Ca- 
lice-, etc. [f. Callis, Callets, Callice, Calice, ete. 
16th c. forms of the name Ca/a/s, noted for its sand- 
dunes; the sands of Calais are freque:tly referred 
to in the 17th c. asa place for duels: see quots. 
in Nares.] A fine white sand. originally imported 
from Calais, used for blotting ink, scouring, ¢te. 

1 Prat, Jewell-ho. u. 32 Vake of right callis sand, and 
wash the same. 1659 Iloure Comenins Ves, World 1777 
116 We dry a writing with blotting-paper, or calis-sand out 
ofa sand-box. 1704 Woruipce Dict. Kust.et Urb. sv. Sand, 
Calice-sand, burns reddish, but falls not in Water 18; 
E. Peacock .V. WW. Limeln Gloss. (kh. D. S. Callis-sand, 
white scouring sand. f 


Callisthenic helispenik),a. Also cali-. 


CALLISTHENICAL. 


Gr. xaAdt- comb. stem of #aAAos beauty + o6évos 
strength (cf. the propername KaddAcoGerns ‘ beauti- 
fully or elegantly strong’) +-1c.] Of or pertaining 
to the development ot physical vigour in associa- 
tion with beauty ; pertaining to callisthenics. 

1847 Craic, Calisthenic, relating to calisthenics. 1859 
Sara Tw. round Clock (1861) 193 Vhe tyranny of the ‘ calis- 
thenic exercises‘ and the French mark. 1863 S. W. Mason 
Gymnastic Mannal Introd. 4 To hasten the introduction 
of gymnastic, or calisthenic training into our schools. 

Callisthe'nical, ¢. vare—'. [f. as prec + 
-Aat.] Addicted to callisthenics. 

1837 Chamb. Frnl, 8 July 192 "T'were also as well she 
should be calisthenical. 

Callisthe-nics, sé. 7/. [f. CALLISTHENIC a. ; 
cf. gymmnastic-s, Mod.F. has callisthente, repr. a 
regularly formed Gr. *xaddAo@évera ‘beautiful 
strength’.] ‘Gymnastic exercises suitable in the 
physical education of girls’ (Littré); ‘training 
calculated to develop the beauty of the human 
figure, and to promote elegant and graceful move- 
ment’ (Craig). (Chiefly a term of young ladies’ 
boarding-schools.) 

1847 in Craic. 1871 Napneys Prev. & Cure Dis. 1, vi. 168 
Some theory of calisthenics is taught. 1871 Daily News 
5 Jan., The exercises, perhaps, should be called ‘ callis- 
thenics’, rather than gymnastics, as they..consist simply 
in rhythmical movements with wooden rings and light 
wands, to the sound of piano music. 1872 F. THomas Des. 
Women 57 An instructress or professor of calisthenics. 

Callisthe-nium. [f. as prec., after gymna- 
sium.] <A place for the practice of callisthenics. 

1883 .V. ¥. 7ribune No. 13554/2 The calisthenium was 
thrown open and the girls danced until supper-time. 

|| Callithrix, callitrix (ke'lipriks). Also 7 
ealitrich. [L. calithrix, pl. callitriches a kind 
of ape or monkey in Ethiopia (Pliny vu. liv. 80 
§ 216).] A genus of small Brazilian monkeys. 

1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts 7 The Calitrich..may be 
termed in English a bearded Ape. 1688 R. HoLme A vnoury 
tL. vili. § 19 He beareth Gules, the Head of a Calitrich Ape. 
1708 Kersey Callithriz, a kind of Ape in Ethiopia, with 
a long beard, and a spread Tail. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1862) I. vit. 1. 507 The Callitrix, or Green Monkey of St. 


Iago. 

|| Callitriche (kalittrik’). ot. [mod.Latin 
(Ruppius & Dillen.) f. Gr. adAivpex-os beautiful- 
haired.] A genus of small water-weeds inhabiting 
ponds and ditches ; also called Water Star-wort. 

1836 Penny Cyc?, VI. 166/1 A few obscure floating species, 
all of which belong to the genus Callitriche. 1855 Kincs- 
LEY Glaucus (1878; 206. 1882 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 34 De- 
graded blossoms like glasswort, callitriche and pondweed. 

Callivance, obs. form of CALAVANCE. 

Callixe, obs. form of CALx. 

Calloo (kalz). Also calaw, callow. A 
species of Arctic duck, Anas (Faligula, Harelda) 
glactalis, called also Long-tailed or Long-keeled 
Duck, a winter visitor to Orkney and Shetland. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl, V.189 Lyres, calloos, wildgeese. 
lbid. VII. 546 The calaw. 1806 Newt Zour Orkney & 
Shetl, 79 (Jam.) The calloo—named from its evening call, 
which resembles the sound calloo, calloo, arrives from the 
arctic regions in autumn, and spends the winter here, 

Calloper, obs. form of CALABER, CALLIPER. 

Callose (kzléus), a. Bot. [ad. L. callésus: see 
Cattovs.] Having callosities. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 1889 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400. ; 

Callo'sify, v. vare—1. [see -Fy; cf. ossify.J 
trans, To make callous. 

1800 W. Taytor in Robberds Ze. 1. 344 Smoking tobacco 
.-may act by callosifying lungs too sieve-like. 

Callosity (kalgsiti). (a. F. calosrté:-L. cal- 
lositat-em, {. callos-us ; see CALLOUS. | 

1. The condition of being callous; abnormal 
hardness and thickness of the skin or other tissues. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man. 4b, The callositie of the 
Gowmes serueth some men in stead of teeth. 1672 Satmon 
Syn. Med. 1.1. 119 If the Flesh about the Ulcer be dry, 
and sensless, it becomes a callous: and that Hardness is 
called Callosity. 1744 MitcuHett in PAil. Trans. XLIII. 
108 The Thickness or Callosity of their Skins. 1831 Brew- 
ster Nat. Magic xii. (1833) 303 This callosity of the skin 
may be effected by frequently moistening it with dilute 
sulphuric acid. ; 

2. concr. A callous formation, a callus; a thick- 
ened and hardened part of the skin, such as the hard 
lumps that arise from constant pressure or friction, 
or on the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers. Also 
applied to natural thickenings, such as those on 
the legs of the horse, the breast of the camel, etc. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xvi. vil. 460 Certain hard callosi- 
ties like Pumish stones. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Strangury, lf the Ischaria is caused by some Flesh Kernel 
or Callocity. 1818 Art. Preserv. Feet 42 A simple Cal- 
losity is nothing more than a thickening of the epidermis. 
1878 Tait & Stewart Unseen Univ. v.§ 165. 169 Asses .. 
have callosities only on the inner side of the fore legs. 

3. fig. A hardened state of miud or conscience ; 
insensibility ;= CALLOUSNESS 2. 

1658 Sir I. Browne /fydriot. v.28 To weep into stones 
are fables. Aflictions induce calosities. 1748 HartLry Od- 
serv. Manu, iii. Ve 311 When Men cease to regard God 
in due measure..they are very apt to relapse into Negli- 
gence and Callosity. 1874 Farrar Life Christ 82 A cal- 
losity of heart, a petrifying of the moral sense. 
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Callot, variant of CALLET. 

Callot.e, -ott.e, obs. ff. CaLorre, skull-cap. 

Callote-chnies, sé. p/. rare. [Improperly 
spelt for callztechnics or calotechnics (Gr. nadkAt- 
rexvia, xadorexvia).] A proposed name for ‘The 
fine or ornamental arts’. 

* 1860 WorcksTER cites R. Park. 

+ Callough. O6és. rave. ?Soine shell-fish. 

1610 FotkinGHaM Art of Survey iv. iii. 83 Winkles, 
Purples, Cutle, Callough, Cockles, Muskles, Shrimps. 

Callous (keeles), a. [ad. L. callosus (cf. F. 
calletx) hard-skinned, callous, f. ca//um (callus) 
hardened skin: see -ous.] 

1. (Chiefly Phys. & Zool.) Hardened, indurated : 
as parts of the skin exposed to constant pressure 
or friction, or the cicatrized surfaces of ulcers. 
Also applied to parts which are naturally hard. 

1578 Banister Hust. Man 1. 4b, With gowmes, which 
flesh is made socallous, and indurated. 1605 'TimmEQuersit. 
uu. 180 Callous and holiow ulcers. 1649 Jer. Taytor G?. 
Exemp. vi. § 7 The flesh of beasts grows callous by stripes 
and the pressure of the yoke. 1695 Concreve Love for 
Z. ww. xv, With labouring callous hands. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 337 A callous conical protuberance. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 134 Hard and callous skins 
under their feet. 

b. Bot. 

1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xvi. 180 The tips of the 
deaves being callous. 1884 Bower & Scott Phaner. & Ferns 
174 The condition termed hy Hanstein callous .. consists 
in the thickening of the bands of membrane in all directions. 

2. fig. Of the mind, feelings, conscience, etc., and 
of persons : Hardened, unfeeling, insensible. 

1679 GoopMaN Penitent Pardoned \. wv. (1713) 109 The 
frequent injuries done to it [conscience] render it callous 
and insensible. 2729 Butter Sev. Wks. 1874 II. 85 
Totally hard and callous to impressions of religion. 1776 
Hume AZy own Life 18 Apr.in Hest. Eng. (1825) iret: 4 
Callous against the impressions of public folly. 1833 Ar- 
notp Let, in Life & Corr. (1844) I. vii. 343 It is an immense 
blessing to be perfectly callous to ridicule. 1844 Disraett 
Coningsby 1. ix. 35 The callous bustle of fashionable saloons. 

Callous sé., erroneous spelling of CALLUS. 

Callous, v. [f. prec. adj.] 

trans. To make callous, to harden. /7¢. and fig. 
Only in pple. (and ppl. adj.) Ca‘lloused, hardened. 

1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 658 The whole English mind cal- 
loused against its efforts to make an impression. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Town's C. xx. 204 On the back and shoulders 
of the child, great welts and calloused spots. 1880 E. H. 
Arr New Engl. Bygones 108 Hands calloused by toil. 

Callously (ke'lasli\, adv. [f. CaLtous a. + 
-LY*.] Ina callous manner, unfeelingly. 

1870 Daily Tel. 7 Oct., When they died she callously got 
rid of their bodies as best she could. 1883 Asuzerican 184 
No house..more callously indifferent to those it employed. 

Callousness (kx'lasnés). [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 

+1. a. Callous quality or condition, indura- 
tion; b. A callous formation ; = CALLosiTY 1, 2. 

c¢ 1660 Jer. Tavtor Ox Refert. vi. viii, A callousness of 
his feet or a wart upon his fingers. c1715 CuEyne (J.) The 
skin becomes the thicker, and so a callousness grows upon 
it. 1765 Phil. Trans. LV. 82 There are often found in 
them [the lungs] tumours, callousnesses, etc. . 

2. jig. A hardened state of mind, conscience, 
etc. ; want of feeling, insensibility. 

1692 BextLey Boyle Lect. 12 Abandon’d to a callousness 
and numness of soul. 1726 Butter 15 Sevm.v.g1. 1781 
Jounson Lett. 258 (1788) II. 194 As I have not the decrepi- 
tude I have not the callousness of old age. 1844 STANLEY 
Arnold (1858) I. vi. 236 The richer classes will again relapse 
into their old caliousness. 1867 Pearson //ist. Eng. II. 
35 John’s .. utter callousness to honour. 

Callow (kz'low), a. and sb. Forms:- 1 ealu, 
caluw, calo, 3 calu3, 4 calu, calouh, calewe, 
calouwe, 6 kallowe, 6- callow. [OE. cad/z (def. 
calw-e) :—W Ger. kalwvo-, whence also MLG. ale, 
MDnu. cale (calu, gen. caluwes), OHG. chalo (def. 
chalwe, chalawe’, MUG. kal (kalwe), Ger. kaki, 
by Kluge thought to be cognate with Lith. 6/7 


-naked, blank; but not improbably an adoption of 


L. calv-us bald, Cf. Ir. and Gael. ca/bh bald.] 
A. adj. +1. Bald, without hair. Oés. 


a 1000 Prov. (Kemble) 42 (Bosw.) Moniz man weorp fzrlice 
caluw. a 1000 Riddles xli. 99 (Gr.) Ic eom wide calu. ¢ 1375 
Cato Major 1. xxix, Pat forehed is lodly Pat is calouh & 
bare. 1388 Wycuir Zev. xiii. 40 A man of whos heed heeris 
fleten awei, is calu [1382 ballid]. 

2. Of birds: Unfledged, without feathers. 

1603 Hotianp Plutarch’s Mor. 63 Yoong callow birds 
which are not yet fethered and fledg’d. 1728 ‘THomson 


Spring 667 The callow young.. Their brittle bondage break. | 


1801 Soutuey 7halaéa v. iii. Poems IV. 180 Her young in 
the refreshing bath, Dipt down their callow heads. 1822 
Hazutt 7adée-t. II. xiv. 329 The callow brood are fledged. 
ce. Applied to the down of unfledged birds ; 
and so, to the down on a youth’s cheek and chin. 

1604 Drayton Ode 245 His soft and callow downe. 1697 
Drypen Virg. Past. vi. 57 The callow Down began to 
cloath my Chin. 1735 SomMERVILLE Chase 1. 457 Prove .. 
their Valour’s Growth Mature, e’er yet the callow Down 
has spread Its curling Shade. 

3. fig. Inexperienced, raw, ‘ unfledged’. 

1580 Harvey in Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) I. 40 Some, that 
weene themselves as fledged as the reste, being..as kal- 
lowe. 1651 CLEVELAND Poems 31 Blasphemy unfledg’d, a 
callow curse. @1797 H. Wacrote Mem. Geo. [1 (1847) I. 
xii, 410 Teaching youny and callow orators to soar. 1823 


| 


CALM. 


Lams Elia Ser. u. xvii. (1865) 343 The first callow flights 
in authorship. 1849 C. Bronté Shirley xxxili. 474 In all 
the voluptuous ease of a yet callow pacha. 

4. Of land: a. Bare; b. (/re/and.) Low-lying 
and liable to be submerged. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 243 When these Lands are not 
swardy enough to bear clean tillage, nor callow or light 
enough to lie to get sward. 1878 Lever ¥. Hinton xx. 138 
Broad tracts of bog or callow meadow-land. 1882 Sctence 
Gossip Mar. 51 If a callow meadow is flooded all the winter. 

5. Comb. +callow-mouse, a bat. 

1340 A yexd. 27 Pe enuious ne may ysy bet guod of obren 
nanmore panne be oule oper be calouwe mous pe bri3tnesse 
of pe zonne. 

B. sé. e 

+1. One who is bald; a bald-pate. Ods. 

¢130§ Life St. Dunstan 89 in E. E. P. (1862) 37 Out, what 
hap pe calewe [St. Dunstan] ido: what hab be calewe ido. 

+2. A callow nestling ; fig. a raw youth. Ods. 

@ 1667 Jer. Taytor Sev, (1678) 310 Such a person. .de- 
plumes himself to feather all the naked Callows that he sees. 
1670 Mrs. Beun H/rdow Rant. 1. iii, She .. that can prefer 
such a callow as thou before a man. B 

3. The stratum of vegetable soil lying above the 
subsoil ; the top or rnbble bed of a quarry, which 
has to be removed to reach the rock. dza/. 

1863 Morton Cycel. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Callow 
(Norf., Suff.), the soil covering thesubsoil. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1. 673 Callow, the top or rubble bed of a quarry. This 
is obliged to be removed before the useful material is raised. 

4. A low-lying damp meadow by the banks of 
an Irish river. 

1862 H. Courter lest of Ireland 8 The extensive Cal- 
lows lying along the banksof the Suck. 186s Gard. Chron. 
§& Agric. Gaz. 15 July 663/2 The callows consist of low flat 
land near a river, and liable to be overflowed, as well as 
being always in a damp state in the driest seasons. 1883 
Dundee Advert, 25 Aug. 6/1 All the callows on the banks 
fof the Shannon] to Lusmagh ..are submerged. 

Hence Ca‘llowness, Ca‘llowy a. 

1855 De Quincey in Page Lif (1877) II. xviii. 90 Such 
advantage ..as belongs to callowness or freshness. 1823 
Monthly Mag. LN. 240 Like to a bird, who bestows on her 
callowy nestlings the morsel. 

Callow, var. of CaLLoo, wild duck. 

Calltrop, obs. form of CALTROP. 


|| Ca‘Num,. Ods. (L. callum.] = Cautus. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 599 Callum that in Elmes leves 
borne is. a1640 Jackson Creed x. xlii. Wks. IX. 499 Fre- 
quent calcitration against the edge of this fiery sword breeds 
a callum or complete hardness. 1646 FuLteR Wonuded 
Comnsc. (1841) 281 That callum, schirrus, or incrustation, 
drawn over it [the conscience] by nature, and hardened by 
custom in sin. 

Callus (kelvs\. Also (er7on.) callous. PI. 
calluses. [a. L. ca//zs hardened skin.] 

1. Pays. and Pathol. A callous formation; a 
hardened and thickened part of the skin, or of 
some other tissue naturally soft; also applied to 
natural thickenings of the skin, etc. ;= CALLOSITY 2. 

1563 T. GALE Axtidot. u. 56 It doth dry fistulas which 
haue not callus indurated. 1656 Ripctey Pract. Physic 
157 The Callous must be first removed. 1722 De For Plague 
(1884) 249 Spots..as..hard as a piece of Callous or Horn. 
1769 Pennant Zool. III. 280 Between the eyes and the 
mouth is a hard callus. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant. Breakf. 
T.65 When I have established a pair of well-pronounced 
feathering calluses on my thumbs. 1873 Tristram JZoab 
xv. 292 Even in the young [ibex] kid there is a hard callous 
..on the front of the knee. . 

2. Pathol. ‘The bony material thrown out around 
and between the two ends of a fractured bone 
during the process of healing’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1678 Jones Heart §& Right Sov. 396 Nature supplyes the 
..breaches, in our bones, by a callus, or hardness of the 
like kind. 1713 CHESELDEN Ava? 1. i. (1726) 8 The Callus 
from the broken ends of a bone that is not set. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1.125 The permanent callus has 
all the characters of true bone. 1855 Hotpen // 7». Osteol. 
(1878) 37 This ferule termed the provisional callus is not 
removed until the fracture has been thoroughly repaired. 

3. Bot. A hard formation in or on plants. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 109 Rubus fruticosns, .rooting 
froma callus at the tip, 1882 Vines Sacfs' Bot. 173 The 
callus formed between the bark and the wood, when the 
stem is cut off above the root. 

4. fig. A callous state of feeling, etc. 

1692 Burnet Past. Care vii. 73 A Callus that he Con- 
tracts, by his insensible way of handling Divine Matters. 
1858 O. W. Hoitmes Aut. Breakf. 7. xit. 116 Editors have 
..to develop enormous calluses at every point of contact 
with authorship. 

Callvanse, obs. form of CALAVANCE. 

+ Callymoocher. Oés. rare—1. (Cf. moucher 
loafer.] ?A raw cadger, a greenhorn. 

1661 MippLeton Afayor of Quind. in Dodsley X1. 132 
(N.) Thou upstart callymoocher. 

+ Callyoan. Oés. ?Some kind of fur. 

1524 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, London (Nichols 
1797) 125 Furred with callyoan and mynks. 

Calm (kim), 54.1 Forms: 4-7 calme, 6 cawme, 
7- calm. [ME. calme, a. F. calme (16th c. in 
Littré, in 15th c. came) in same sense, ad. It. or 
Sp. (also Pg.) calma. 

Since calma in OSp. and Pg. means also ‘heat of the 
day’, Diez, comparing mod. Pr. chaume ‘resting-time of the 
cattle’, and Rumansch cadmu,carana ‘a shady resting-place 
for cattle’, thought cada possibly derived from late L. 
canma (occurring in Vxle., Job xxx. 30!, a. Gr. cava 
‘burning heat, fever heat, heat of the sun, heat of the 


CALM. 


day’, used also in med.L. of the burning heat of the sun. 
‘Taken in connexion with the senses of the Rumansch and 
Provengal words this gives the possible development of 
meaning ‘burning heat, heat of the day, rest during the 
heat of the day, quiet, stillness’; but it is notable that It. 
calma has no sense of ‘heat’, only ‘a calme, or quiet faire 
weather’ (Florio). As to the phonetic change of a to a/, 
Diez suggested popular assoc, with calére to be hot, calor 
heat, which Schuchardt also (Romana IV. 255) thinks 
probable ; the latter has given other instances of the pho- 
netic change in Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins 1. 494-6 and 
III. 316.) 

1. Stillness, quiet, tranquillity, serenity ; freedom 
from agitation or disturbance. 

a. ti/, of the weather, air, or sca: opposed to 
storm; = CALMNESS, 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 230 As the..rage Of windes 
maketh the see salvage And that was calme bringth into 
wawe. _¢1400 Destr, Troy 13157 All the calme ouercast 
into kene stormes. ¢1450 Cltucer’s Dreme 1384 All was 
one, calme, or tempest. 1526 Pelgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
252 The colde, the hete, the cawme, the frost, y" snowe. 1530 
PALsar. 202/2 Calme, styll whether,cavme, 1611 Bisce AZazt. 
viii. 26 There wasa great calme. 1613 SHAxs. Hen, V///, 11. 
i. 166 A Soule as euenasaCalme. 18aa Hazutr 7 ad/e-?. 
Ser. 1. iv. (1869) 85 Before and after earthquakes there is 
a calm in the air. 1850 Tennyson /x Mem. xi, Calm on 
the seas, and silver sleep. 1868 J. E. H. Skinner Roughing 
1¢ 253 By the rock of Pontiko there was a sheet of breath- 
less calm. ; fg 

b. Absolute want of wind: often in pl. cadms. 

Regton of calms, a belt of the ocean near the equator, 
lying between the regions of the north-east and south-east 
trade winds. 

3517 TorkinGTON Pilger, (1884) 57 We..fonde the wynde 
agens vs or ellys..calmys. 16a7 Carr. SmitH Seaman's 
Gram.x.46 When there is not a breath of wind stirring, it is 
a calme or a starke calme. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4547/2 
By reason of Calms he could not come up with them ‘till 
the 6th. 1799 Med. Frui. 1. 96 A calm prevailed, and the 
heat was extreme. 181a J. Witson /sle of Palms 111. 923 
Chain’d in tropic calms. 1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets 
II. xii. 113 The misery of a dead calm beneath a torrid sky. 

¢e. fig. (to a and b.) of social or political con- 
ditions and circumstances. 

1547 J. Harrison £-xhort, Scottes 210 The stormes of this 
tempestious worlde, shall shortely come to a calme. 1606 
Suaks. 77. & Cr.1. iii. 100 The vnity and married calme of 
States, 1781 Cowrer friendsi, xxiii, Religion should.. 
make a calm of human life. a@1850 CaLnoun |Ws, (1874) 
1V. 24 Till our free and popular institutions are succeeded 
by the calm of despotism. 

d. fg. of the mind, feelings, or demeanour ; 
= CALMNESS. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. 1v. i. 15 Our blouds are now in 
calme. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I, xiv. 236 All my calm 
of mind..seemed to be suspended. 1807 Worpsw. Sou. 
Lib., To Clarkson, A good man’s calm, A great man’s happi- 
ness, 1879 Farrar S¢. an/ II. 376 In that desperate crists 
ene man retained his calm and courage. 

2. altrih, and in comb. 

1865 /utell, Obsera. No. 46. 253 The ‘calm helt’ of the 
equator. 1886 Pall Mall G. 20 July, Now the birds are 
storm-makers, and in another moment they are calm- 
bringers. a 

+Calm, 54.2 Ods. exc. Sc. Forms: 6 calme, 
cawm, 7 caulm, 8 calm,cam. Cf. also CAME. 

1. A mould in which metal objects are cast. Sc. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas, V (1814) 346 Twa hagbutis.. with 
powder and cawmys for furnessing ofthe samin. 1540 /did. 
(1597) § 94 Ane Hagbutte of Founde, called Hagbute of 
Crochert, with their Calmes, Bullettes and pellockes of leed 
or irone. 41599 in Pitcairn Criminx. Trials 11. 75 Prenting 
in calmis, maid of trie, fillit vp with calk, of fals adulterat 
money. c17a5 Orem Hist, Aberdeen in Bibl. Top. Brit. 
(1782) V. 152 Three hagbuts, with calms of stone. 1768 
Maunchline Less. Rec. in Old Ch. Life Scotl, (1885) 139 A 
set of Cams or moulds. 


b. Jz che calms (fig.): in course of construc- 
tion, in the state of preparation. 


a 1662 Baitue Lett. (1775) Il, 197 (Jam.) The matter of 
peace is now in the caulms. 


+2. An enclosing frame, as of a pane of glass. 

1577 Harrison England 11. xii. (1877) 236 Some .. did 
make panels of horne in steed of glasse, and fix them in 
woodden calmes. 

3. The heddles ofa loom. See Caam. 

Calm (kim), a. Forms: 4-7 calme, 6 cawme, 
eaulme, (?came), 7- calm. [a. F. cafe, in same 
sense (15th c. in Littré), f. cade sb. The other 
langs. have not the adjective.] 

1, Free from agitation or disturbance; quiet, 
still, tranquil, serene ; without wind, not stormy. 

a. /zt. of the weather, air, or sea. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 2011 Stormes were stille.. All calme it 


become. c1440 Promp, Parv. 58 Calme-wedyr, malacia, 
calmacia. 1550 Jove Exp. Dan. Ded. Aij, The same sea 


..wyl be so cawme and styll. 1573 Tusser //usb, (1878) 125 
Get home thy hawme, whilst weather is cawme. 1611 Biste 
Fonat i. 12 So shall the sea be calme. 1794 SuLtivan View 
Nat. 1. 63 The sea is much calmer. .at the bottom, than in 
any part nearer its surface. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, IV. 
v. xx. §6 The sea..is never calm, in the sense that a moun- 
tain lake can be calm. 1878 Hux ey (Aystogr. 53 A calm 
atmosphere promotes the formation of dew. 
b. spec. Absolutely without wind. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv.58 Calme or softe, wythe-owte wynde, 
calmus, tranguillus. 1§47 Boorpe /ntrod, AK novvl. i. (1870) 
126 Although a man stande in neuer so came a place, 1711 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4906/2 It fell stark Calm. 


e. /ransf. and fig. of sougd, utterance, etc. ; of 
the mind, feelings, demeanour, or actions. 
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1570 AscHaM Scholenz. u.(Arb.) 100 A..caulme kinde of 
speaking and writing. 1641 J. Jackson 77ue Evang. 7. 
1. 6 Sweet and calm and sociable manners and conversation. 
1729 Burier Serm, Wks. 1874 I]. 87 He could have no 
calm satisfaction. 1798 Cotertoce Anc. Alar, v. xiii, Be 
calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 1839 ‘Tnackeray Virgin. 
xix. 147 Ile tried tokeep his voice calm and without treinor. 
1870 I}, Peacock A. .Shkirlangh Il. 146 The placid river 
whose calm murmur was distinctly audible. 

d. fig. of conditions or circumstances. 

1667 Mitton /’, 4. vi. 461 Live content, which is the calmest 
life. 1751 Jounson Ramél, No. 185 ¢ 4‘Vhe calmest mo- 
ments of solitary meditation. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, 
Amer. 11. 352 In the calmer tines which are to come. 1863 
Hawrnorne Old Home, Lond. Suburb (1879) 244 A calm 
variety of incident. 

2. Comé., as catm-minded, -mindedness, 

1599 Sanvoys Europe Spec, (1632) 83 A caline-minded 
hearer. 1820 Keats Lamia u. 158 With calin-planted steps, 
— Hyfer.m, 38 The thrush Began calm-throated. 1882 /’a// 
Mall G. 26 Oct. 1 Public opinion has been cursed .. with 
an odious inalady called calm-mindedness. 

Calm (kim), v. Forms: 4-6 calme, 7- calm. 
[f. Cau @., or perh. a. F. cadme-r, which however 
is only trans. Perh. the trans. sense was really 
the earlier in English, though evidence fails ; the 
intrans, is not in Johnson. ] 

l. intr. Of the sea or wind: To become calm. 
Obs, exc. with down. Also fig. 

1399 Lanoi.. Aich, Redeless 11, 366 Pan gan it to calme 
and clere all aboute. c¢1g00 Destr. Troy 4587 The course 
of the colde see calmyt. 1569 W. Gipson in Farr’s 5. 7. 
(1845) II. 244 1f God command the seas to calme. 1598 
W. Puiwurs Lénschoten’s Trav. in Arb. Garner III. 22 
It .. raineth, thundereth, and calmeth. 1599 Suaks. /’ass. 
Pilgr. 312 What though her frowning brows be bent, Her 
cloudy looks will calni ere night. 1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1982/2 The wind calming, they were forced to give over 
the pursuit. 1877 Mrs. Outpuant Makers Flor. xi. (1877) 265 
‘The excited mass calmed down under this wonderful appeal. 

2. trans. To make calm; to quiet, still, tran- 
quillize, appease, pacify. ¢/7#, and fig. 

1559 Airr, Mag., Dk. of Vork xxiv. 7 Right shall raigne, 
and quiet calme ech crime. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. V/, ui. 
iii, 38 Renowned Queene, With patience calme the Storme, 
1667 Mitton P. L. xu. 594 Go, waken Eve; Her also I 
with gentle Dreams have calm'd. 1709 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
taGue Lett. lxv. 107 [She] can also..calm my passions. 
1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11. 436 When. .that inflammation 
is calmed. 1795 Soutury Yoan of Arc. 122 She calm'd 
herself. 1841-44 Emerson Ess., /feroisnt Wks. (Bohn) 1. 
110 It may calm the apprehension of calamity. 

+3. To delay (a ship) by a calm; to becalm. 

1593 SHaks. 2 Hen, V/, 1v. ix. 33 A ship that, having 
*scaped a tempest, Is straightway calm'd [16a3 calme]. 1604 
— Oth, 1. i. 30, I... must be be-leed, and calm'd. 1753 
CuamBers Cyc. Supp. s.v., It is not uncommon for the 
vessels to be calmed, or becalmed, as the sailors express it. 

Calmant (kzelmant, ka-mant), sd. A/ed. [a. F. 
catmant, pt. pple. of catmer ; used as adj. and sb. 
in medical lang. and transferred.] =CALMATIVE sd. 

181r Me tusina Trenen Leadbcater Papers U1. 210 What 
females call work..is a sort of composer, a calmant pecu- 
liarly useful..to the delicate and irritable spirits of women. 
1862 Med. Times 11. 390 Tobacco has always had the repu- 
tation of being a calmant rather than a stimulant. 1881 
Mrs. Praep Policy § 7. ili, Prussic acid. .acted asa speedy 
calmant. 

Calmative (kx‘l-mativ, ki:m-), @ and sé. 
Chiefly A/ed. [f. CALM v.+-aTIVE. (The Latinic 
suffix is here defensible on the ground of the It. 
and Sp. calmar, F. calmer but cf. -aTtve.)] 

A. adj. Waving a calming effect ; sedative. 

1871 Napneys Prev, 6 Cure Dis, tt. v. 569 Cool sponging 
of the body is grateful and calmative in delirium. 1875 H. 
Woop /herap. 59 A calmative action on the nervous system. 

B. sd. A medical agent which quiets inordinate 
action of an organ; ¢ranzsf. and fig. anything 
which has a calming effect. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 4 The venerable Professor of 
Materia Medica tried to prescribe a calmative. 1875 H. 
Watton Dis. Eye 103 The combination of iron with calm- 
atives and sedatives. 1883 Brit. 0. Rev. July 19 There is no 
more effectual calmative tothe irritable nervous system than 
the healthy fatigue of sustained labour. 

Calmed (kamd, foc. ka-méd), pf/.a. [f. Cau 
v.+-ED.] Made calm, reduced to calmness. 

1590 GREENE A rcad. (1616) 3 The Dolphines. .fetcht their 
carreers on the calmed waues. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc 
vit, 669 The calm'd ocean. 1877 Mrs. OutpHant Aakers 
Flor, iti. (1877) 86 A softened, calmed religious twilight. 

+b. Detained by a calm, becalmed. O4s. 

1634 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) III. 1xiii. 251 For 
a inore speedy passage of calmed ships. 

Calmer (ka‘mas). [f. Catm v.+-ER}] One 
who or that which calms. 

1653 WALTON Angler 33 Angling was..a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. 1785 Keatince 77az. (1817) I. 265 The duplica- 
tion of the sum operated as a calmer to his mind. 1876 M. 
Arnoip Lit, 4 Dogma 148 The calmer and pacifier. 

+Calmewe. Obs. Also 5 caldmaw. [Deriv. 
uncertain ; possibly f. ca/d¢, Co.p + Mew (Sc. maw) 
a gull. Cf. Cotmow.] Some sea-fowl; perhaps 
the Winter Mew, or Gull in its immature plumage. 

€1430 Lyne. Afin. Poems (1840) 202 The semewe.. Nor 
the caldmawe, nouthir fat nor lene. 14.. /’ers of Fullh. 
356 in Hazl. £. 7. P. Il. 15 The lampwynkes and thise 
calmewes That sweme on wawes whan it flowes, And som 
tyme on the sondis gone. 

+Ca‘lmey. O¢s. {a. Ger. halmct.] =CALaMIne. 

1786 Nvucent Gr. Tour (Netherl.) I. 273 Near this place 
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there are several mines of lead, coal, vitriol, and calmey, 
or lapis calaininaris. 

Calming (ka'min), vé/. sb. [f£ Cat x, + 
-InG1.]  Stilling, tranquilliziny. 

171 Suartesn. € Aarac, (1737) 1h. 61 To tend... towards 
the calming of the mind. 1883 Datly News 10 July 4/7 ‘lime 
works wonders in the calining of national passions. 

Calming, f//.a. [f. as prec.+-te4.) That 
calins. 

@ 1853 Ronertson Lec Z. ti. (2858) 62 A question not alto- 
gether calming in these days. 1868 FRrovve //ist. Ene. 
ILI. xv. 328 A calming circular to the justices of the peace 

Calmly (kainli), adv. [f. Catsta.+-1¥2.) In 
a calm manner; tranquilly, without agitation. 

1897 Hooker /ccé, Pol. v. \xxix. $ 14 By quiet speech did 
thus calmly disclose itself. 1624 Car. Smirn Virginta \ 
178 This shieatiine gust passed oucr more calmlier then 
was expected. 1671 Miron Lf’. &. wt. 43 To whom our 
Saviour calmly thus replied. 171a Abpison Spect. No. 295 
p1 When her Passion would let her argue calmly. 1856 
Froupe //ist. Hng. (1858) I. v. 424 They .. settled them- 
selves calinly down to transact. .the ordinary business, 

Calmness (ka-mnes). [f Catm a. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being calm; stillness, tran- 
quillity, quietness. 

a. orig, Absence of wind: now CALM. 

1516 Pyxson Life St. Birgette 58 There arose anon suche 
a great calmenes that in a lytell smalle Bote they came. to 
londe. 1548 Unatt, etc. Hrasm. Par. Luke viii. 24 | R.) 
Iinmediately shall the tempeste be tonrned into calimnesse. 

b. Stillness of the sea or other surface of water, 

of the atmospherc, or gencral aspect of nature, 

1s80 Baret Aly. C 40 Calmenesse or quietnesse of the 
sea. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. i. 9 The sea was re- 
turned to its. .settled calmness. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. § 16. 
106 The calmness was perfect. 

e. transf. and fig. Of the mind, feelings, or de- 

meanour ; of conditions and circumstances, etc. 

1861 ‘I. Norton Calvin's Inst. Ww. ti. (1634 513 The Church 
incalmenesse of time appeareth quiet and free. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. \xii. § 18 Calmness of speech. 1 JUTTRELIL. 
Brief Rel. IV. 538 The dyet goes on with calninesse. 
1823 Lame //ia (1860) 153 ‘The Quakers go about their 
business. .with more calmness than we. 1883 Liovy £64 4 
Flow 11. 283 ‘The almost rigid calmness of his features. 

Calm-stone, var. of CAM-STONE. 

Calmus, obs. form of CALAMvs. 

Calmy (kami), 2. oct. arch. [f Catm sé. 
(or a.) + -Y!. 

1. Characterized by calm; tranquil, peaceful. 

a. of the air, sea, etc.; of times and places. 

1887 Cuurcuyvarp Worth. Hales (1876) 107 When Calmie 
Skyes sayth bitter stormes are past. 1596 Srenser 7. Q. 
u. xii, 30 A still And calmy bay. 1598 Tort: A Ma (1880) 
130 A gentle calmie Winde. 1663 Cowrry Verses & /-ss. 
(1669) 17 That Sea, where she can hardly say, Sh’ has 
known these twenty years one Calmy fet 17a5 Porr 
Odyss. xv. 511 Six calmy days and six smooth nights. 1855 
SincLeton I trgé/ 1. 335 All lies settled in the calmy sky. 

b. fg. of thoughts, feelings, ete. (vare.) 

1580 Sipnevy Arcadia (1622) 256 My calmie thoughts I 
fed On Natures sweete repast. a@ 1649 Drummonp Wks. 
(1711) 12 Sleep..Had..left me in a still and calmy mood 

3. Of or pertaining to the equatorial calms. 

1818 CoLeBRooKe /mport Colon. Corn 156 Enabling them 
to hasten out of a calmy region. 

+ Calmy. (cf. Catmey.] ? Calamine. 

1658 A. Fox Wurts’ Surg. u. xxiii, Gray Calmy Stone. 

|} Carlo. Ods. zare—'. [L.] A camp-servant. 

1617 S. Couns Defence Bp. Ely Bivb, A calo of that 
campe, but the meanest of many. 

Calo-, Gr. xadAo- combining form of «adds beau- 
tiful: in some words interchanging with Cattt-. 

Calobash, Calober, obs. fl. CALABASII, -BER. 

+ Calodemornial, a. Obs. nonce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to beautiful or good spirits. 

1522 SKELTON Why nat to Courte 806 To his college con- 
uenticall As well calo demonyall, As to caco demonyall. 

Ca‘logram. ([f. Gr. xadw-s cable + -craM.] 
A suggested substitute for CABLEGRAM. 

1868 Let. in Daily News 29 Sept., ‘Cablegram’.. i< a 
mongrel and unsatisfactory term; instead of which, allow 
me to suggest one regnlarly and analogically formed 
“Calogram’, from the Greek word xaAws, a cable. 1879 
fbid. 14 Oct. 6/2, I would suggest that the word ‘ Calo- 
gram" be used tn place of ‘Cablegram’. ; 

Calo‘graphy. rare—'. In quot. kalo-. [f. Cato- 
+-ype-pia writing not according to Greck pre- 
cedents.] = CALLIGRAPHY. 

1804 Sovtuey Le#?. (1856) I. 296 An amateur of Gothi 
kalography. 1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

Calomel (kzx‘lémél). Chiefly J/ed Also § 
calamel. [In F. calome/, calometas ; according to 
Littré f. Gr. «add-s fair, beautiful + wéAas black. 

Littré says ‘so called, ¢¢ ¢s said, because the chemist wh> 
discovered it, saw a beautiful black powder change into a 
white powder in the preparation.’ Chambers (Cycl. 1727-51) 
s.v. says The denomination Ca/ome/ rather seems to have 
first belonged to the Athiops mineral ; from xados, pulcher. 
fair; and peaas, niger, black: for that white or pale bodies, 
rubbed herewith, become black. Some will have it first 
given to Mercurius dulcis, by a whimsical chymist, who 
employed a black in his laboratory; whose complexion, as 
well as that of the mercury, he alluded to in the term: the 
medicine being fair, the operator black,’ Nothing appears 
as to when, where, or by whom the name was given : Laittre 
calls it ‘ancien nom’.] : 

Mercurous chloride, or ‘protochloride’ of mer- 


cury (Hg, Cl,); @ preparation much use: in 
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medicine in the form of a white powder with a 
yellow tinge, becoming grey on exposure to light ; 
also found native as horn-guicksilver in crystals. 

1676 Wiseman Sxrg. (J.) Lenient purgatives with calomel. 
1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Calomel, in pharmacy, a name 
given to Mercurius dulcis, further sublimated to a fourth 
time, or upwards. 1800 Med. Fru. IV. 410, I have been 
dissatisfied with the general and indiscriminate use of 
Calomel in the diseases of children. 1863 Kincs.ey li’ater 
Bab, v. (1878) 229 She dosed them with calomel and jalap. 
1873 Watts Fowzes’ Chem. 402 Pure calomel is a heavy, 
white, insoluble, tasteless powder. i ; 

attrib, 19799 Med. Frit. 1. 466 The calomel pill was given 
morning and evening. 

Calompniouse, obs. form of CALUMNIOUS. 

+ Calopha‘ntic, 2. ? once-wid. [f. Gr. xado-s 
fair, excellent + -pay7ns shower (f. paive to show) 
+-ic.] Pretending or making a show of excellence. 

160z Warner Add. Eng. ix. lili. (1612) 238 In Calophan- 
tick Puritaines. 

+Calor,-our. Os. [L. calor.] Heat, warmth. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physic 31/2 With a gentle 
& easye calor distille it. 1612 Woopat. Surg. fate Wks. 
(1653) 91 Of a moderate or temperate calour. «1618 
SvivestER Fobacco Battered 517(D.) The other drowns 
the Calor Naturall. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Calour. 

Calorescence (kelore'séns). Physics. [f. L. 
calor heat ; suggested by calcescence, fluorescence. 
‘Etymologically, incorrect in form, and not ex- 
pressing the fact to which it is applied.)] Aname 
applied (Jan. 1865) by Prof. Tyndall to the change 
of non-luminous heat-rays into rays of higher 
refrangibility so as to become luminous. See also 
CALCESCENCE. 

1865 PyNxDALt //eat xiii. (1870) § 617 To express this trans- 
mutation of heat rays into others of tiene refrangibility, I 
propose the term calorescence. 1869 — Notes Lect. Light 
§ 248 In calorescence the atoms of the refractory body are 
caused to vibrate more rapidly than the waves which fall 
upon them; the periods of the waves are quickened by 
their impact on the atoms. The refrangibility of the rays 
is, in fact, exalted. 1881 Nature XXIV. 66 Akin gave the 
name of calcescence.. but the term has been superseded by 
Tyndall’s term calorescence, which is etymologically un- 
fortunate, seeing that the Latin verb is cadesco, not caloresco. 

Caloric (kalyrik). Physics. Also 8-9 -ique. 
[a. F. calorigue ‘invented by Lavoisier’, f. L. calér- 
em heat + -igue =-Ic.] 

1. The name given to a supposed elastic fluid, to 
which the phenomena of heat were formerly at- 
tributed. (Now generally abandoned, with the 
theory to which it belonged.) 

{1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1.8 xote, This elastic matter 
of heat, termed Calorique in the new nomenclature of the 
French Academicians.] 1792 Phil. Trans. LX XXII. 88 
The universally diffused caloric or matter of heat. 1801 
Month, Mag. X11. 581 The laws of this calorigue (or what- 
ever itis tobe called). 1826 J. Witson Noct. Amr, Wks. 
18551, 84 Poor Vulcan has recently got A lingo that’s almost 
historic And can tell you that iron is hot Because it is filled 
with caloric. 1834 Mrs. Somervitce Connex. Phys. Sc. 
xxv. (1849) 238 The rays of caloric which produce the sen- 
sation of heat. 1864 Max Miccer Sc. Lang. Ser. u. xii. 
579 Till very lately, Caloric was a term in constant use, and 
it was supposed to express some real matter. 

2. Used simply for ‘ heat’; also fig. 

1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXX XIV. 386 Such a de- 
gree of caloric as was just sufficient to melt them, 17 
Soutney .Voxdescr. iii. Wks. 111.63 A wretch.. Who swells 
with calorique. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Eloquence 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 24 The additional caloric of a multitude. 

3. Comb. caloric-engine, the name given by 
Ericsson to his improved hot-air-engine. 

1853 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. V. 305 The experimental 
trial of the caloric-engine vessel. 1883 Daily News 10 Sept. 
2/1 Two small caloric engines. 

Calo‘rically, ad¢v. rare—'. [f. an assumed 
adj. *calorical (f. CALORIC) +-LY.] In the man- 
ner of heat, as heat. 

1869 Barinc-Goutp Orig. Relig. Belicf 176 In the sun it 
{Divine power] is gathered up and centred to act lumin- 
ously, calorically, and attractively. 

Caloricity (kzlorisiti). Bro/. [f. Caroric + 
-ITy: cf. F. caloricitté] The faculty in living 
beings of developing heat so as to maintain nearly 
the saine tempcrature at all times. 

x836-9 Topp Cyc@. Anat, 11.651/1 Caloricity or the power 
of evolving caloric. ; 

Caloriduct (kalpridvkt). [f. L. calar-em heat 
+ diict-us conveyance, after agweduct.) Atube or 
channel for conducting heat. 

1864 in WEBSTER. ' 

Calorie kz lori)’ Physics. Also calory. [ia 
mod.F. calorie, arbitrarily f. L. calor heat.) The 
French conventional unit of heat ; also applied to 
the English unit. See first quot. 

1870 T. L. Puirson tr. Guillemin's Sun 37 The quantity 
of heat which is called a calorie is. .the amount required to 
raise 1 kilogrammne of water 1° centigrade. .1n England the 
..calorie is sometimes stated to be the quantity required to 
raise 1 Ib. of water from 60? to 61° Fahr., the equivalent of 
which in work is 722 foot-pounds. 1880 Nature XX1. 437 
‘The amount of heat received from the sun is about twelve 
calories, per square metre, per minute. 

Calorifacient (kalgrife'[ient, a. Phys. 
[Formed as if froma L, *calorifacient-em, pr. pple. 
of *calorifactre (f. calor-em + facére to make); but 


‘ 


4.2 


the true L. type was *calorificare : whence calortfy, 
calorifiant, q.v.]) Heat-producing. 

1854 Toop & Bowman Phys. Avat. 263 in Circ. Sc. (1865) 
II, 21/2 Furnishing food to the calorifacient process. 1867 
Pall Mall G. 19 July 16 The purely starchy or calorifacient 
group {of foods}. ae 

Calorifiant (kalprifai:ant), a. [a. mod. F, 
calorifiant, pr. pple. of *calorifier, repr. L. type 
*calorificare, f. calor heat: see -FY.] =prec. 

1860 WORCESTER cites Tompson ; in mod. Dicts. | 

Calorific (kelorifik), a. Physics. [a. F. calo- 
vifique:—L. calorific-us heat-making : see -FIC.] 

1. Producing heat. 

1682 Grew Anat. Plants.(J.) A calorifick principle is 
either excited within the heated body, or transferred to it. 
1686 Goab Celest. Bodies i. ii. 161 Luminous and Calorifique 
Bodies, 1861 H. Macmittan Footx. Page Nat. 197 The 
sunbeam .. divided into actinic, luminous and calorific 
rays. 1869 Tynpatt Notes Lect. Light § 246 The non- 
luminous calorific rays may be thus transformed into lu- 
minous ones, 

2. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat ; thermal. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 67 Active powers, such 
as gravitation, cohesion, calorific repulsion or heat. 1860 
Tynpatt Géac. 1. § 22. 151 To make good the calorific waste. 

+ Calori-fical, a. Ods. [f.as prec. + -AL.] =prec. 

1620 Venner Via Recta iv. 80 By reason of their moist 
and calorificall nature. 1635 Swan Sec. Af. v. § 2 1643) 149 
Dew. .is of a calorificall nature. 

Calori‘fically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] By 
way of heating, by means of heat. 

1880 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 380 If the land be acted upon 
calorifically. ; , ; 

Calorification (kalgrifikzifan), Phys. [a. F. 
calorification, n. of action f. L. type *calordficare : 
see CALORIFIANT.] The production of heat, esf. 
in living animal bodies. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 804/2 Calorification is not the 
only function that may survive..death. 1859 /d7d. V. 471/2 
All the phenomena of excess of..calorification. 

Calorifi cient, a. [An utterly erroneous form.] 
= CALORIFACIENT. In mod. Dicts, 

Calorifier (kalgrifsija:). [f. CaLoriry + 
-ER!.] A name of an apparatus for heating air. 

1881 Da:ly News 20 Oct. 2/3 In winter these fans will 
drive a current of air over ‘calorifiers’ into the courts. 

Calorify kalgrifoi, v. [f. L. calor-em heat + 
-FY, repr. L. type *calorzficare: cf. CALORIFIANT.] 
trans. To make hot. (In quot. only hzmorous.) 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 219 Feeling myself then 
somewhat calorified, I took off my wig. 

Calorimeter (kelorisméta1). [f. L. calor-em 
heat +-METER, Gr. mwéerpov measure.] An instru- 
ment for measuring actual quantities of heat, or 
the specitic heat of bodies. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. viii. 321 Calori- 
meter, or apparatus for measuring the relative quantities of 
fire in bodies. 1810 Henry Eee. Chen, (1826) I. 109 La- 
voisier ascertained that equal weights of different com- 
bustible bodies melt, by burning, very different weights of 
ice. The apparatus which he employed..he has called the 
calorimeter. 1881 Hitt in Metal World No. 22. 342 Two 
distinct forms of calorimeter have been used, one the con- 
tinuous calorimeter. .the other the intermittent calorimeter, 

Calorimetric (kalg-rimetrik), a. [f. prec. + 
-1c.] Of or pertaining to calorimetry ; also loosely 
used for: pertaining to the measurement of tem- 
perature, thermometric. So Calo rime‘trical a. 

1864 in Wesster. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 655 
Exact calorimetric investigations. 1880 Nature XXI1. 273 
To obtain the temperature... by a well-known calorimetric 
method. 1875 H. Woop 7%era/. (1879: 121 Various calori- 
metrical experiments. 

Calorimetry (keléri-métri®. [f. L. calor-em 
heat+Gr. -yerpia measurement.] The measure- 
ment of heat. 

1858 LarpNer Wat. Phil. iv. (title) Calorimetry. 1871 
Maxwexi 7%. Heat (1877) 9 The method of measuring heat 
may be called Calorimetry. 1882 Watts Dict. Chem. III. 
18 The measurement of temperature, or thermometry, is .. 
a preliminary to the measurement of heat, or calorimetry. 

Calorimotor ‘kilg:rimduté1).  [f. L. calar-em 
heat + motor mover.) ‘A voltaic arrangement 
consisting of one pair or a few pairs of very large 
plates, used chiefly for producing considerable 
heat effects’ (Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 723). 

1832 Nat. Phitos. 11. Galvax. ii. § 8 (U0. K. S.) The first 
battery of this kind .. constructed by Dr. Hare, professor 
of chemistry in Philadelphia, and called by him a Calori- 
motor, from its remarkable power of producing heat. 

Calorist (kzx'lérist). rave. [f. CALor-ic + -18T.] 
One who held that heat or caloric was a material 
substance. Hence Calori‘stic a. 

1864 .V. Brit. Rev. Feb. 43 Any able Calorist..maintain- 
ing the materiality of heat. /écd. 6 ‘The Caloristic idea [of 
radiant heat] seems to have been exactly analogous to the 
Corpuscular Theory of Light. 

+ Calo-rous, a. Oés. rare. [f. L.. calor-em heat 
+-ous; cf. F. chalezreux.] Warm. 

1737 Ozer. Rabelais V. 232 Our outward Man wants 
something that’s calorous. 


Calot, var. of CaALLET. Oés. 

Calotte (kalpt). Forms: 7 calot, calloti‘e, 
callote, 7-8 callot, 9 calotte. fa. F. ca/otte, ac- 
cording to Littré, dim. of ca/c caul.] 

1. A plain skull-cap; now esp. that worn by 


CALPAC. 


Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, etc. ; formerly also 
the coif of a serjeant-at-law. 

16.. Songs Costume (1849) 135 Then calot leather-cap 
strongly pleads. 1632 B. Jonson AZagn. Lady 1. vii. 68 The 
wearing the Callott ; the politique hood. 1656 J. Harrinc- 
Ton Oceana (1700) 214 They wore black velvet Calots. 1670 
Lassets Voy. /taly II. 388 An erdinary callotte (or cap 
which we wear under our hats. 1776 Pennant Joxrs 
Scotl, 11.243 A head of Cardinal Beaton, black hair, smooth 
face, a red callot. 1875 Ceremonial Cath. Ch. U.S. 137 
Should any wear the calotte, it is taken off also when a 
genuflection is made; when the deacon sings the Gospel. 

2. A cap-like set of feathers on a bird’s head. 

1874 Cours Birds N.-l7. 616 Occiput subcrested. .forming 
a calotte of brownish-black. 

|| 3. Any thing having the form of a small cap ; 
the cap of a sword-hilt; the cap of a pistol, etc. 
(Chiefly Fr. uses, but occas. used in Eng.) 

1886 / ies 3 Mar. 9/5 If .. the spherical cadotte of the 
German system were put out of shape during the firing, it 
is doubtful whether the firing could be continued with the 
same precision. 

|| 4. Arch. (See quot.) 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cycd. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
Cadotte,a concavity in the form of acup or niche, lathed and 
plastered, serving to diminish the height of a chapel, alcove, 
or cabinet, which otherwise would appear too high for the 
breadth. ; 

|| 5. Any segment of a sphere, especially the 
smaller of two unequal segments. A French 
sense ; but given in some Eng. Dicts. 

Calotype (kex'lotsip), sd. Photography. [f. Gr. 
«adds beautiful + 770s type.] The name given by 
Fox Talbot to the process of producing photo- 
graphs, invented by him in 1841, sometimes also 
called Talbotype. The picture was produced by the 
action of light upon silver iodide, the latent image 
being subsequently developed and fixed by hypo- 
sulphite of soda. Also a¢trzé., as in calotype pro- 
cess, picture, etc. 

1841 Fox Tarot Specif Patent No. 8842, 3 The paper 
thus prepared, and which I term ‘calotype paper’, is placed 
inacamera. 1845 4 thenwunz 22 Feb. 202 The sharpness of 
the outline of the Calotype pictures is .. inferior to that of 
the Daguerreotypes. 1881 Teves 4 Jan. 2/5 Calotype, or the 
waxed paper process, with itsdevelopment by means ofsilver, 
superseded the daguerreotype, in which the image was de- 
veloped by mercury vapour ; and, again, calotype .. was 
ousted .. by Archer’s collodion process, in which the paper 
picture gave way to..glass and a substratum of collodion. 

Hence Caloty'pic a., Ca-loty:pist. 

1854 SCOFFERN in Orvr’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 88 Paper suit- 
able for taking Calotypic impressions. 1855 BRowNinc 
Mesmerism ix, 1 imprint her fast On the void at last As the 
sun does whom he will By the calotypist’s skill. 


Ca-lotype,v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. to photograph.) 
trans. To represent or imprint by the calutype 
process ; to photograph. 

1853 Blackw. Mag. LXXIV. 754 Presenting the mind to 
it in a state of repose..a blank sheet of paper, upon which 
the object may reflect or calotype itself. «@ 1879 M. Cottins 
in Pex Sk. 1. exciv, Who could calotype Amy's laugh? 

Calouh, calouwe, obs. forms of CALLow. 

| Caloyer (kz'loyar). Also 7 coloiero, caloiro, 
caloieri, caloier, caloire, g kaloyeri. fa. F. 
caloyer, ad. It. caloiero (pl. -terz), ad. late Gr. 
kadd-ynpos, f. xadds beautiful + ynpo-, -ynpos in comb. 
old, aged, i.e. ‘ good in old age, venerable’. The 
It. caloiero, whence Fr. and Eng. immediately 
come, has 7 for palatal + (=:y cons.). The accen- 
tuation is shown in Byron quots.] : ; 

A Greek monk, esf. of the order of St. Basil. 

1615 G. SaNvys 7vav. 82 This mountaine is only inhabited 
by Grecian Monks whom they call Coloieros, vnintermixed 
with the Laity. 1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. ii, (1636) 47 
Dedicated in honor of St. Basil, to the Greeke Caloters. 
1676 F. Vernon in Phil, Trans. X1. 582 Now there is a 
Convent of Caloieri’s there. 1682 WHELER Journ. Creece 
n. 194 His usual Habit differeth not from the ordinary 
Caloyers, or Monks of the Order of St. Basil. /déd. vi. 450 
They consist of above a hundred Caloiroes. /did. 479 Here 
is also a Convent of Caloires, or Greekish Monks. 1812 
Byron Ch, Har. u. xlix, The convent’s white walls glisten 
fair on high. Here dwells the caloyer, nor rude is he, Nor 
niggard of his cheer. 1813 — Giaour 786 How name ye yon 
lone Caloyer? 1884 W.Carr Montenegro 29 The Vladika, 
the black caloyer of the Czernagora. 


Calp (kelp). A/zz. [Sce quot. 1862; mod.F. 
has also ca/~.) Local name of a species of dark- 


grey limestone occurring in Central Ireland. 

1784 Kirwan J/in. (ed. 2! 1. 233 Calp, or black quarry 
stone of Dublin. Colour, bluish black, or dark greyish blue, 
variously intersected with veins of white calcareous spar, 
and often invested with the same, 1803 4x. Rev. I. ile 
The calp quarries are situated in the neighbourhood of 
Lucan. 1862 Juxes Stud. Maw. Geol. 512 This. .has been 
called Calp from a local term signifying black shale, 

| Calpac, calpack (k2"lpxk). Also kalpack. 
[Turki 5,15 galpag or LNs galpag.] A felt 
cap of triangular form, worn by Turkis, Tartars, 
etc. ; also an oriental cap generally. ‘ 

1813 Byron Giaonr 716 "Tis Hassan’s cloven crest ! His 
calpac rent, Mote, The calpac is the solid cap or centre 
part of the head-dress ; the shawl is wound round it, and 
forms the turban. 1835 WitLis Pencillings II. xlvii. 71 The 
old trader, setting his huge calpack firmly on his shaven 
head. 1871 Daily News 10 Feb., The. . Persian Ambassador 
.. wearing his fur kalpack. 


CALTHA. 
Hence Calpacked ///. a., Wearing a calpack. 


1852 WiLuis Srmmer Cruise Medit. Xxxvil. 223 Calpacked 
and rosy Armenians. 

Calque, variant of Calk v. 

Calsay, calsey, calsway: sce CAUSEWAY. 

Calsoun, var. of CALZooN. 

Calstock, obs. f. KaLr-stock, and Castock 
(casto’), cabbage-stock. 

Calsydoyne, obs. f. CHALCEDONY. 

|| Caltha (kz lpi). Ao/. [L.] The Marsh Mari- 
gold; also the genus to which it belongs. 

1599 Cutwoor Caltha Poet. \xii, To buz of Caltha now 
the Bee was bold. . For now no more he cals her Marygold, 
But newes from Lady Caltha he is bringing. 1718 Prior 
Poems 400 Wanting the Sun, why does the Caltha fade? 
1882 Garden 10 June 404/3 The richly coioured double 
yellow Caltha, 

Calthrate \ Cockeram), erroneous f. CLATHRATE. 


Caltrop (kx'ltrgp), Caltrap. Forms: 1 (?) 
coltetrepp2, calecatrippe, 3 calketrap, 3-5 
calketrappe, 4 calketreppe, kalketrappe; 5 
calletrappe, 5 6 caltrappe, 6 caltrope, -troppe, 
-throppe, calltrop, calteroope, 7 calthrap, (6 
galtrope, -troppe, 7 galtrap, -trop, -throp(e, 
gall-trappe, -throp, 7-8 gall-irap); 7-9 cal- 
throp, (5, 9 calthorp), 5- caltrap, 6— caltrop. 
[ME. calke-, kalketrappe, occurring in scnses 1 and 
3; OE. coltetrwppe (2 colcetreppe), calcatrippe, sense 
3; corresp. to OF. kaukelrape, cauchetrepe (caude- 
trepe) Godefroy, in sense 3, later chauche-trape, 
chauces-trappes, chausse-trape Littré (senses 1, 2, 
3), Which point back to an orig. cazlke-, cautce- 
trape, cf. obs. It. calcalrippa, sense 3; these forms 
indicate a L. type *calcatrap( f)a or *calcilrap, p)a 
<the latter ts tn mod. botanical L.), app. f. cale-em 
hecl + ¢raffa trap, gin, snare (a. OHG. /rafo trap, 
gin, noose) ; but perhaps in calcatrappa there was 
an association with ca/cére to trample, tread. Al! 
the earliest examples are in sense 3; but it seems 
much more likely that the name should have been 
first used literally, and then transferred to plants. 
The mod. Eng. and Fr. sense ‘star-thistle’ is 
clearly transferred from 2. As a plant-name the 
word appeared (from med.L.) already tn late OE. ; 
sense 2 was probably adopted from French. Ga//- 
trap, frequent tn 16-17th c., is an evident popular 
etymology, referring to the ga//ing of horses’ feet.] 

+1. A trap, gin, or snare, to catch the feet of 
beasts, of horses or men in war, and the like. Ods. 
(Still in Fr. in sense ‘wolf-trap’.) 

(Quots. ¢ 1300 and 1393 lead on to sense 2.) 

a 1300 Gloss. Neckam’s Treat. in Wright Voc.111 Pedicam 
sive descipulam, qua lupi capiantur, gloss. calketrap. ¢1300 
&. Alis. 6070 They haden .. calketrappen maden ynowe, 
In weyes undur wode and bowe, Alisaundris men to aqwelle. 
1340 dyend. 131 Pise wordle pet ne is bote .. a forest uol of 
pyeues an of calketreppen and of grines. 1393 LANcL. 
P. Pl. C. xxi. 296 With crokes and with Kalketrappes a- 
cloye we hem echone. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 59 Caltrap of 
yryn, fote hurtynge, Aamss. 1850 Leitcn Muller's Anc. 
Art § 391, ote g Psyche maltreated by Eros, singed as a 
butterfly. .caught in a caltrop. 

2. Afil. An iron ball armed with four sharp 
prongs or spikes, placed like the angles of a tetra- 
hedron, so that when thrown on the ground tt has 
always one sptke projecting upwatds: Used to 
obstruct the advance of cavalry, etc. 

1519 Horman Vielg. 266 b, The hydde pretely vnder the 
grounde caltroppy's of yron to Scke in horse or mennys fete. 
1577 Houinsneo Chron. If. 57/1 The Irishmen had strawed 
all alongest the shore a great number of caltrops of iron, with 
sharpe pricks standing vp, to wound the Danes in the feet. 
1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 164 They did cast from them 
their Caltropes, which pricked their horses in the feete so 
sore, that down came the Chariots, horsemen and all. 1611 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xiv. (16321 777 The murtherers to 
preuent pursuit, strewed galthrops behinde then. 1622 F. 
Marknam Bk. War wi. ix. 114 Foards are soon choakt up 
by Calthropes. a 1626 FretcHer Love's Pilgr. 1.i, 1 think 
they ha’ strewed the High-wayes with caltraps, No horse 
dare's pass’em. 1659 Hammonv Parafhr. Matt, xi. 6 Sharp 
stakes or other instruments to wound or gall the passengers, 
which are known by the name of Gall-trappes. 1816 ScoTr 
Antiq. iii, Ancient calthrops..dispersed by Bruce to tacerate 
the feet of the English chargers. 1858 O.\V. Hotmes a xt. 
Breakf. T. (1883) 255 One of those small calthrops our 
grandfathers used to sow round in the grass when there 
were a about,—iron stars, 

ig. 

@1555 Ripctey IVks. 368 The devil’s galtropes that he 
casteth in our ways by some of his busyheaded younkers. 
I Dekker }4. Babylon Wks. 1873 11.224 If euer 1 come 
backe Ile be a Calthrop To pricke my countries feet, that 
tread on me. 1876 J. Weiss 311, Jum. § Shaks. ii. 57 So 
he is acaltrop in men’s path, with a spike always upper- 
Most to impale the over-hasty feet. 


$C. alirth., as in callrop-thistle, «grass. 

1597 Geraro Herbal 1. xiv. 18 Wee may call it in English, 
Round headed Caltrope Grasse. 1603 Ho1.ano Plutarch's 
«Wor, 59 With Calthrap-thistles rough and keen, 

3. Herb. Now usually Caltrops: A name given 
to vartous plants that catch or entangle the feet, 
or suggest the instrument described in 2. Applied 
in OE. to brambles or buckthorn, and apparently 
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to Eryngo or Sea-holly; by 16th c. herbalists to 
Star-thistle (Ceudaurea Calitrapa) from its round 
head garnished with long radiant spines; also by 
translators to the spiny-sceded 7ribulus terrestris 
(Land Caltrops) of Southern Europe. b. Water 
Caltrops, a name for Potamogeton densus and /’. 
crispus, which tend to entangle swiinmers; also 
from its resemblanee to the instrument (sense 2) for 
the sccd of 7rapa natans of Southern Europe. 

c1o0o Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 269 Ramus, colte- 
trappe, pbefandorn. arioo /bid, 298 Sleraclea, calca- 
trippe. ¢1265 (bid. 557 Tribulus marinus, calketrappe, 
seapistel. @ 1387 Sinon. Barthol. in Anecd. O.ron. 37 Salt- 
unca, wilde popi Gaarg.calketrappe). ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 
58 Caltrap, herbe, sa/runca. 578 Lyte Dodoens iv. lix. 521 
This herbe is now called in.. English, Starre ‘Ihistel, or 
Caltrop. 1597 Gerarp //erbad i. ccxcvili. 825 Most do call 
the fruit of this caltrops castaner aguatiles (=F. chétaigne 
eau, fruit of Trapa natans|. 1611 Corar., s.v. Achantigue 

..Calthrop, or Star-thistle. 1671 SaLMon Syn. Aled. 111. xxii. 
437 Tribulus TpsBodos Caltrop, abates inflamations. 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v., Land Caltrop..the Seeds are in- 
closed in a Fruit that is furnish’d with several Prickles, and 
resenthles the Cross of Malta. 1855 SincLeton Virgil I. Bo 
Succeeds a prickly wood And burrs and caltrops. 1866 
Treas. Bot. s.v. Trapa, Vhe very singular four- horned fruits 
of the European species of 77afa (7. natans).. have been 
compared to the spiked iron instruments called caltrops. . 
growing in water, it is commonly called the Water Caltrops. 

+ Ca‘ltrop, v. Ols.-° In 5 caltrappyn. [f. 
the sb.]  ¢vaus. To catch or trap with a caltrop. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 59 Caltrappyn, Aamo. 

Calubur, obs. form of CALABER, 

Calumba (kalomba). J/ed. Formerly also 
calomba, calumbo, -ombo, columba, -umbo, 
-ombo. [f. Colombo, in Ceylon. ‘So called from 
a false impression that it was supplied from thence’ 
(M. T. Masters tn Zyeas. Bot. 636).] 

The root of Juteorhiza palmata (or Coccolus 
palmatus) N.O. Menospermacexe, a plant indi- 
genous to the forests of Mozambique, used in 
medicine as a mild tonic and stomachic. 

1811 Hoover Aled. Dict., Columbo .. the root formerly so 
called is now termed Calumba in the London pharmacopaia 
.. As an antiseptic, Calumba root is inferior to the bark. 
1876 Harcey Mat. Afed. 724 Calumba is indigenous to the 
forests of Eastern Africa, where it climbs to the tops of the 
loftiest trees, 1883 Cassell's Fam, Mag. Aug. 555/2 Take 
some of the milder bitter tonics—infusion of calumba, for 
instance. 

Hence Calu‘mbin [see -1N], Calu‘mbic acid 
{sce -1¢], bitter substances found in Calumba root. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 306/2 The active principle Calum. 
bine..may be obtained either by alcohol or awther. 1876 
Harvey Afat, Med. 725 Catumbin is the principal constitu. 
ent, /éid. Calumbic acid is a yellow amorphous substance. 

Calumet (kelivmét). [a. F. calumet (Nor- 
man form of chaliumet), given by the French in 
Canada to plants of which the stems serve as pipe- 
tubes, and to the Indian pipe. A parallel form to 
chalumean, in OF. chalemel=Pr. calamel :—L. ca- 
lamellus, dim. of calamus reed. The w in chalu- 
meau began in the 16the., and chaluimel, calumet, 
was evidently modelled on it in the 17thc. 

Charlevoix (1721) says ‘Le calumet est un mot Normand, 
qui veut dire chateau, et est proprement le tuyau d'une 
pipe.’] ; P 

A tobacco-ptpe with a bowl of clay or stone, and 
a long reed stem carved and ornamented with 
feathers. It is used among the American Indians 
as a symbol of peace or friendship. To accept 
the calumet is to welcome terms of peace offered, 
to reftise it is to reject them. 

[1638 Jesuit Relations 35 Jamais ils ne tirent aucune con- 
clusion que le calumet a la bouche. 1074 Miers Voy. 
Mississippi (Recit, des Voy. en 1673, ed. Lenox 54) Il y aun 
calumet pour la paix, et un pour la guerre.) 1717 Adlas 
Geogr. V. 780 They send 5, 10, or 20 Warriors to the 
Enemy, with the great Calumet of Peace. .. This Calumet 
is only a Tobacco-Pipe described by La Hontan, etc. 1754 
World 11. No. 102. 264 The French desired to smoak the 
calumet of peace. 1778 Ropertson Amer, 1. 1v. 393 The 
ambassadors present the calumet oremblem of peace. 1841 
Catuin NM. Amer, Ind. (1844) I. xxix. 235 The calumet or 
pipe of peace. .is asacred pipe and never allowed to be used 
on any other occasion than that of peace-making. 1849 
THACKERAY in Scribner's Afag. (1887) 1. 552/2, | wanted to 
have gone to smoke a last calumet at.. Portman Street. 1855 
Loncr. //iaw. 1, Smoke the calumet together, And as 
brothers live henceforward ! 

+Calumner. Obs. [irreg. f. Catumny (cf. 
astronom-er), See CALUMNIER.] A calumniator. 

1614 Looce Seneca, Life vi, Senecas caluniners, saith he, 
accuse him of diuers crimes. 1675 J. Smitun Chr. Relig. 
Afpeal 1. 38 (1. The calumners of Lysiinachus. 

Calumniate (kalomnijeit , v.  [f. L. calum- 
ntal- ppl. stem of calumnidid; see -aTES. Cf. 
16th c. Fr. calomuier.} 

1. ¢rans. To asperse with calumny, utter ca- 
lumny regarding ; to accuse or charge falsely and 
maliciously with something criminal or disreput- 
able ; to slander. 

1554 Br. Hoorer in Strype Fecd. Went. II. App. xxiv. 67 
So that hatred unto the trewth dyd alwayse falsly reporte 
and calumniate all godly mens doinges. 1611 Baste 2’ref2 
marg., Vhe highest personages have been calumniated. 
1620 N. Brest tr. Surpi's fist. Council Trent (1676) 480 


CALUMNY. 


Mantua was .. culumniated to Le ill affected. 1718 free. 
thinker No. 2.12 We was never heard to Caluniniate his 
Adversary for want of Argunient. 1837 Wuewrne //ss?. 
Induct, Sc. (1857) 1. 309 We must not calumniate even the 
Inquisition. 

+. tulr, (absol.) Vo utter calumnies. 

1606 Snaks. 77, 4& Cr. Vv. Ti. 124 Deceptious functions 
Created onely to calumniate, 1699 astirey hal Vref. 27 
The dior and his Witnesses may calumniate as they please. 

+2. Yo charge (a thing: calumniously ayains¢ a 
person, Obs. rare. 

1648 Likow Bas. xii. 95, t thought, that. the gaining 
of that respite could not be somuch tothe Kebels advautayes 
(which some haue highly caluinniated against me . 

Calumniated kalymnij'ted, spi a. ff. 
pree. +-EbD.]  Aspersed with caluinny, slandered. 

1793 W. Rourrts Looker-on No. 67 The caluinniated, like 
a city taken by night, are slainin theirslecp. 1828 1D)"Iswarir 
Chas. /, 1. xii. 331 It requires .. more zeal to defend the 
calumniated than care to raise the calumny. 1848 Macat- 
tay //ist. Eng. 11.216 The caluinniated Latitudinarians. 

Calumniating (kala mnije'tin), 7d/ 5d. Ef. 
as prec.+-1nG 1!,] 9 The action of slandering or 
defatning. (Now gerundial, , 

1659 Gentl. Call. (1696) 7 A wronging, a calummiating 
evei of the very Devil. 1855 Macaucay //7st. IIT. 24 Ca 
lumniating and ridiculing the Church which he had deserted. 

Calu mniating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG +] 
That calumniates, slandering. 

1606 Snaxs. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 174 Loue, friendship, charity, 
are subjects all To enuious und calumniating time. 1711 
Brit. Apolio U1. No. 154. 3/1 Caluniniating ‘Tongues. 

Calumniation (kalvinniétfan). [n. of action 
f. CALUMNIATE. Cf. F. calomitiation 14th c..J 

1. The action of calumniating ; slandering ; mali- 
cious detraction. 

1548 Hooper Decl. 10 Commandm. Pref., Clear and free 
fron’ misconstruing and calunmiation of such sycophants, 
etc. 1603 Kxotzrs //ist, Turks (1621) 1051 By the caluns- 
niation of the envious. 1726 Ayurre /’arerg. 25 Calunnia- 
tion..a Malicious and False Representation of an Enemys 
Words or Actions for an Oftensive Purpose. 

2. A libellous report, a slander, a calumny. 

1s88 Let, in /larl, Alisc. (1809) 11. 67 With many more 
such matters «which I nevertheless count to be very vain 
calumniations). 16021 Hottanp Pliny IL. 483 A notable 
calumniation framed against him. 1755 Carte //ist. Eny. 
IV. 184 By their caluniniations against his majesty. 

Calumniator (kalvmni.cta:,. In 7 also -er, 
-our. fa. L. caleemutator, n. of agent f. caluntue- 
art; see CALUMNIATE and -on. Cf. 16th c. F. 
calomnialenr.| One who calumniates ; a slanderer. 

1549 Compl. Scot. iv. 31 The peruerst opinions of inuyful 
calumniaturis ande of sccret detrackers. 21563 Bucon New 
Catcch. w. (1844) 185 Satan..is called ‘the tempter’, ‘ the 
calumniator or quarrel- picker’, and ‘the accuser of the bre- 
thren’. 1663 Cow ey Verses & Ess. (1669) 85 The Calum- 
niators of Epicurus his Philosophy. 1848 Macaucay ///s¢. 
Eng. \1. 148 To appoint, as his successor, his rival and 
calumniator, Tyrconnel. 

Calumniatory (kalomni,ateri), @. [f. L. 
type *calumnialort-us, £. calumuidlor: sce -onY.] 
Slanderous, calumnious. 

1625 Bp. Mountacu Aff. Cesar 17 Your selves have re- 
lated it in your calumniatory Information. 1836 Aandom 
Recoll. Ho. of Lords xv. 366 Never did personality, or any- 
thing calumniatory of an opponent escape his lips. 

+Calu:mnier. 06s. rare—'. =CALUMNIATOR. 

1586 Whetstone Ang. Alirr. 165 Yea these calumnicrs 
and lybellers .. slaunder their owne knowledge. 

+Calumning, v/. 56. Obs. rare~'.  [irreg. 
var. calumuying: ef. calumuer.] Calumniating. 

154t Wyatt Let, Privy Council 248 Touching the Bishop 
of London and Haynes’ catumning in this matter. 


Calumnious (kalz'mnias), a. Also 5 calomp-, 
6 calumpniouse. fad. L. ca/zeetosus, f. calum- 
nia: see CALUMNY and -ous. But perh. Caxton 
took it immediatcly from a 15th c. F. calompuieux, 
-cuse (though Littré has it only from 16th c...] 
Characterized by calumny ; ofthe nature of calum- 


ny or of a calumniator; slanderous, defamatory. 

1490 Caxton Enesrlos xxvii. g8 Dydo seeng the first open- 
yng of the daye sore besi to chasse the tenebres calompniouse 
away. 1508 Fisuer Sev. Penit. 1’s. Wks. 266 This calum- 
nyous vyce of enuy. 1601 Suaks. 4//'s Hcl 1. ili. 61 A 
foule mouth’d and calumnious knaue. 1667 Mitios /. L. 
v. 770 With calumnious Art Of counterfeted truth. 1718 
STEELE Sfect. No. 151 ? 7 He has been  unmercifully 
calumnious at such a Time. 1855 Macauray /d7st. Ang. 
IV. 225 It might be true that a calumnious fable had done 
much to bring about the Revolution. 1871 Moxiey J oltaire 
(1886) 99 A calumnious journalist. 

Hence Calu'mniously a/z., Calu:mniousness. 

16a5 Be. Mountacu App. Cesar 26 Dealing .. so insin- 
cerely and calumniously, 1652 GauLr .Wagastirem, 350 
[She] most calumniously charged the vertuous Queen with 
her own sorcerous act. 1633 Br. Morton Discharge Im- 
putat. 159‘R.) The bitterness of my stile was plainness, not 
calumniousness. 

+ Calumnize, 7. Os. [ad. med... ca/sm( fp) 
nisd-re or 15-t6th e. VF. calompnise-r; f. L. calam- 
nia: sce -1ZE,]  ¢raus, To caluinniate. 

1606 Warner Ad, Eng. xv. reviii. 388 Samts, vnsanctified, 
that also sturre the State, Calumnize Church, our L.iturgie, 
and Rites in criticke rate. 1636 Hevwoop ¢€ Aallenge rv. 1. 
Whks. 1874 V. 54, I have callumnis’d Vour fame a 1743 
D'Urrey ofthe. Frit 1). Rather than calumazze the kimg. 


Calumny kw'lomni). [ad. L. ca/emnia and 
! F. cafomuie rath. in Ltttre .] 


CALUMNY. 


1. False and malicious misrepresentation of the 
words or actions of others, calculated to injure 
their reputation ; libellous detraction, slander. 

1564 Q. Eniz, in Froude A/ist. Eng. (1863) VIII. 103 Ca- 
lumny will not fasten on me for ever. 1602 SHaKs. Hazz. 
mi. i. 141 Be thou as chast as Ice, as pure as Snow, thou 
shalt not escape Calumny. 1611 — Wat, 7. 1. i. 72 The 
Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Petty-brands That Calumnie 
doth vse). 1751 Jonnson Rawbi. No. 144 » 6 Calumny is 
diffused by all arts and methods of propagation. 1838 
Tuirtwatt Greece V. xl. 118 His conduct ..had given a 
handle for calumny. d 

2. A false charge or imputation, intended to 
damage another’s reputation : a slanderous report. 

e611 CHapman /diad xx. \R.) What then need we vie 
calumnies, like women that will weare Their tongues out. 
1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 11. 1. 108 The Synod of Dort re- 
jecteth your accusation as a Calumny. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambl. No. 183 » 7 To spread suspicion, to invent calum- 
nies, to propagate scandal, requires neither labour nor 
courage. 1836 Gitpert Chr. A fonent. vi. (1852) 168 A ca- 
lumny against the revealed character of God. 

+Calu‘mny, v. Obs. [a. F. calomnicr (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. late L. calwmniare for classical 
calumpniarit to CALUMNIATE. Cf. caluminier, etc.] 
To calumniate. Hence Calu‘mnying v@/. sé. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer’s Serm. & Rem. (1845) Introd. 10 
Changing his old manner of calumnying into a diligent kind 
of conferring, etc. 

+Calvair. Obs. rare—. [a. F. calvaire ‘the 
{bare) skull or skalpe of the head ’ (Cotgr.*, ad. L. 
calvaria skull (see below).] A skull. 

c1420 Padlad, on Hush. 1. 984 The calvair of an horsed 
asse or mare, Sette that uppe. 

Calvar, app. erroneous f. CARAVEL, q. v. 

1590 GREENE O77, Fur. (1599) 4 Stately Argosies, Caluars, 
and Magars, hulkes of burden great. 

| Calva‘ria, calva‘rium,. dzaz. [L. calva- 
via skull, f. calv-2s bald-headed, bare, ca/va the 
scalp. The form in -z# is modern and not of 
Latin authority.] ‘That portion of the skull 
which is above the orbits, temples, ears, and occi- 
pital protuberance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. iv. (1495) 108 Caluaria 
the formest partye of the skulle hath that name of balde 
bones. 1866 Huxcey Prek. Renz. Caithn. 88 The calvaria 
is remarkable for the projection of the supraciliary ridges. 
1882 OweEN in Longin. Mag. 1. 64 What is posed as the 
‘ Neanderthal skull’ is the roof of the brain-case, or ‘cal- 
varium ’ of the anatomist. 

Calvarial ‘kelvéerial), 2. Anat. [f. L. cal- 
varia +-AL.] Of or belonging to the calvaria. 

1866 Huxiey Preh. Renz. Caithn. 125 The calvarial sutures. 

Calvary (kelvari). [a. L. calvdria skull, 
used to translate Aram. JMNany, gogulps or 
Sogolpa ‘the skull’ (Heb. 5253 gielgolep skull, 
poll), in Gr. transliteration yoAyo@a, the name of 
the mount of the Crucifixion, near Jerusalem.] 

1. The proper name of the place where Christ 
was crucified. (Rendered in OE. Headpan-stow.) 
Also used generically. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiii. 33 Hiz comon on pa stowe 
pe is Senemned caluarie pzt is heafod-pannan stow. — Jatt. 
xxvii. 31 Golgotha, bat ys, heafod-pannan stow. 1382 WycLir 
Luke xxiii. 33 And aftir that thei camen in toa place, which 
is clepid of Caluarie [1388 Caluerie]. — Afatt. xxvii. 33 
Clepid Golgatha, that is, the place of Caluarie. 1878 Geo. 
Euiot Cod, Breakf, P. 293 A Calvary where Reason mocks 
at Love. 1878 NV. A wer. Rev. 342 A new Calvary and a new 
Pentecost in reserve for these coheritors of the doom. 

2. [F. calvaire] in R. C. Ch. a. A_ life-size 
representation of the Crucifixion, on a raised ground 
in the open air; b. A series of representations, in 
a church or chapel, of the scenes of the Passion. 

1727-5t CHamBers Cycé., Cadzary, a term used in catholic 
countries fora kind of chapel of devotion, raised on a hillock 
near acity..Such is the Calvary of St. Valerian, near Paris; 
which is accompanied with several little chapels, in each 
whereof is represented in sculpture one of the mysteries of 
the passion. 1815 M. A. ScHIMMELPENNINCK Demod. Port 
Royal III. 206 She also took her for thrce weeks to the 
calvary of the Luxembourg. 1846 R. Harr £ecd. Records 
(ed. 2)223 Of the Golgotha, or Calvary, which represented on 
a large scale the circumstances of the Passion, with images 
of S. Mary and S, John, our Saviour on the Cross, and 
sometimes the two thieves, grouped in the openair, we have 
no English example. 1884 /farfer’s Mag. Nov. 852/1 By 
the side of the high-road..is one of those calvaries so as- 
sociated with the landscape of Catholic countries. 

3. Calvary clover, a name for Afedicago echinus; 
Calvary cross, cross Calvary, in //er., a cross 
mounted on a pyramid of thrce grises or steps. 

1882 Garden 2 Sept. 220/2 Calvary Clover .. makes a ve 
pretty basket plant, 1678in Puittirs 4f/., A Cross Calveri. 
1730-6 Baitey, Cadvary (in Heraldry) as across calvary, is 
set on steps to represent the Cross on which our Saviour 
suffered. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. £yrtomod.(1828) 111. xxxiv. 483 
The front is nearly the shape of a Calvary cross. 1863 1. 
Witson Preh. Ann. Scot. 11. 458 Engraved with floriated 
or Calvary Cross. 

Calve, obs. form of CALF. 

Calve (kav), v.! Also 5 calfe, 5-6 calue, 7 
ealf, (9 dia/. cauve). [OE. cealfian, f. cealf CALF 
56.1; cf. the corresp. MHG. alben, Du. kalven, 
Sw. alfva, Da. kalve. See sense 3.] 

1. tztr. To give birth to a calf. Said of kine, 
deer, etc. ; cf. CALF sd.! 1, 3. 
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c1000 AELrric How. 11. 300 Da wolde heo [seo cu] cealfian 
on gesthde pbzs folces. 1388 WycLiF ¥od xxi. 10 The cow 
caluyed [1382 bar] and is not priued of hir calf. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xlix. (1495)632 A Hynde. .etith 
this herbe [diptannus] that she may calue eselier and soner. 
1523 Firzners. /fusb, § 70 If a cowe be fatte, whan she 
shall calve, than..the calfe shall be the lesse. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xxviii. 131 The does. .calve about May. 
1828 Scott /. M. Perth 11. 293 ‘What's the matter?’ said 
Dwining, ‘whose cow has calved?’ 1860 Merc. Mar. 
Mag. V1. 213 They [whales] differ..in their habit of re- 
sorting to very shallow bays to calve. 


b. transf. 


1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 463 The grassie Clods now Calv’d, 
now half appeer’d The Tawnie Lion, pawing to get free His 
hinder parts. 


2. trans. To bring forth (a calf, or young). 

1388 Wyctuir Hob xxi. 10 The cow..caluede [1382 bar] not 
a deed calf. 1532-3 Act 24 Hex. VII, vii, Any maner 
yonge suckynge calfe .. which shall happen to fall or to be 
calued. 1 Suaxs. Cor. . 1. 240, I would they were Bar- 
barians, as theyare, Though in Rome litter’d : not Romans, 
as they are pot, Though calued i’ th’ Porch o’ th’ Capitoll. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 87 Of the origin of 
[the short horns] .. little can be learned, prior to 1777, in 
which year the famous bull, Hubback, was calved. 


3. Of a glacier or iceberg : To detach and throw 


off a mass of ice. Cf. CALF 56.1 6,and CaLvE v.2 

1837 Macpoucatt tr. Graah’'s E. Coast Greent. 104 The 
Greenlanders believe that. .the reverberation caused by the 
utterance of a loud sound, is sufficient to make an iceberg 
calve. /bid. 132 One of the numerous large ice-blinks .. 
calved a very considerable berg. 1873 A. L. Apams Field 
& Forest Rambles xi. 280 A vast field of ice at one time 
poured down the slope into the long fiord below, where it 
calved its bergs. 1882 H. Laxspett Through Siberia 1. 
199 The icebergs ‘calved’ as they went along, with much 
commotion and splashing. 

Calve, zv.2 d@ia/. [Of uncertain standing and 
derivation. It is possible that (kav) is merely an 
earlier pronunciation of cave retained locally; but 
it is notable that ca/ve zz coincides in form and 
sense with W.Flemish 772-2alven (cf. de gracht 
kalft in ‘the ditch caves in’ De Bo), in which the 
root part is the same as in Du. afkalven, to fall 
or break away, z2¢-Za/ven to fall or shoot out, said 
of the sides of a cutting or the like. De Vries 
refers this -ka/vex to alve, haluwe, surface of the 
ground, surface layer or soil (see CaLtow). /7- 
kalven would thus signify the shooting in of the 
surface or earth above. Some, however, think that 
the word is, in its origin, identical with the pre- 
ceding. The evidence is not decisive. 

Caive (kav, k6v) iz, is the vernacular form in Lincoln- 
shire, Notts, Hunts, Norfolk, and adjacent parts of Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Leicester, Derby, and Yorkshire. Wesley, 
who is quoted for it, was a native of Epworth, in the dis- 
trict covered by Mr. E. Peacock’s Gloss. of Alanley and 
Corringham, North Lincolnshire. Assuming the word to 
be from Dutch, it has been suggested that it was ‘intro- 
duced by the Dutch navvies who came over for the large 
drainage works in the Lincolnshire fens’ (Wedgwood). ] 

To fall in as an undermined bank or side of a 
cutting; to CAVE in. 

1755 WesLEY Wks. (1872) 11. 323 The rock calved in upon 
him, with a concave surface, which just made room for his 
body. 1788 /é7d. V1. 521 Instantly part of the pit calved in, 
and crushed himto death. 1873 E. Peacock in .V. & Q. 
Ser. iv. XII. 274 In this part of the world we all say 
caleed in, never cavedin. 1877 — Manley & Corringhain 
Gloss, (E. D. S.) Canve, to slip down as earth does in a 
cutting or ina bank undermined by water. 

Calved (kavd), ff/. a2. Also 6 caulfed. ff. 
calve(s (see CALF 2) +-ED.] Having calves. 

1593 Pass. Morrice 82 They that trode right, were either 
clouterly caulfed. .spindle shankte, or bakerly kneed. 1870 
HawtuorneE Eng. Note-bks. (1879) 11. 244 A Highlander... 
with. . bare shanks, most enormously calved. 

Calveless, var. spelling of CALFLEsS. 


Calven (kav’n), ff/. a. [f. CaLvVE v. after 
strong pa. pples. like shakexz.] That has calved. 

1880 Jardstone Newspr., For Sale, Fresh Calven Dairy 
Cows. 1863 Atkinson Danby Provinc., Calvcn-cow, a cow 
which has not long since had a calf. 

Calver (ka-vo1), 56.1 [f. Canve v.+-ERL] A 
cow that calves, or bears young. 

1785 Worrat Brax New Hark 322 1E. D.S.) He that 
sell'd me tother day a barren cow and a calf, for a calver. 
1808 T. C. Curwen ‘Tints on Feeding Stock 177 The milk 
of the sixth, a winter calver, was reserved for the family. 
1884 Fork Herald 26 Aug. 7/1 Calvers made up to £23 
each, and half-breds and calving heifers up to £16 each. 


+ Calver, sé.2 Obs. rare—!. [See CALVER a.] 
Only in Palsgrave, and it is difficult to determine 
what he intended by ‘salmon scum’, Perh, the 


treatment as a sb. was some error. 

1530 Patscr. 202/2 Calver of saulmon, escuamze de saudmon. 

[The following OE. passages possibly belong to these 
words. Unfortunately the OE. and Latin are alike uncer- 
tain in meaning: 

a7o0 Epinal Gloss. 471 galmaria, caluuzr (Erf. caluuer). 
-~ 476 galbalacrim, caluxr (Erf. caluuer). aB8oo Corpus 
Gl. 952 galmaria, caluuer. — 956 gabalacrum, calwer. 
— 954 gaduitia, liimcaluuer. — 427 calvariuin, caluuer- 
clim. a10o0o OF. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 280 (/ac7pit de 
mensa) calmaria, cealfre. -—- 281 Calutale, calwerbriw. 
a 1100 Alphabet. Gloss. ibid. 369 calsmaria, cealre, Calniale, 
cealerbriw. dyad. 413 Galmaria, calwere, Gabalacrunt, 
calwer. Cf. also Ags. Leechd. 98 1. xxxviii. 2 Nim sur 
molcen, wyrc to cealre, and bep mid py cealre.] 


I 


CALVING. 


+ Calver, 2. Os. In 4 calwar, 5 calvur. [Of 
this and its connected words, the origin and 
original sense are unknown: cf. prec. It may be 
the earlier form of Sc. CALLER (cf. s¢lver, szller).] 

An epithet applied to salmon or other fish. E. 
Miiller thinks ‘fresh ; Way (Prom. Parv.) ‘fish 
freshly taken, when its substance appears inter- 
spersed with white flakes like curd’. See also 
CALVERED. 

A good deal of evidence points to the condition of a fish, 
the dressing or cooking of which has begun while it is yet 
alive, instead of after it is dead. (Cf. also 1536 BELLENDEN 
Descr. Alb. (1821) 1, xliii, Quhen the fish faillis thair loup, 
thay fall callour in the said [boiling] caldrounis, and ar 
than maist delitius to the mouth.) 

a 1403 Forme of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin. 19 Take 
calwar samon, and seeth it in lewe water. ¢1440 Prowp. 
Parv. 59 Calvur, as samoon or opyr fysshe. 1§26 Ord. 
Hen. VIII, ibid. 175 Calver Salmon 1 mess.. 2s. 64. 1719 
D’'Urrey Pills V. 145 Your Pheasant, Pout, and Culver 
Salmon. 1865 Way Prop. Parv. (note s.v.) In Lanca- 
shire, the fish dressed as soon as caught are called calver 
salmon. 

+ Calver,v. ? Os. Also 7 calvor. [app. f. 
CALVER a.: cf. CALVERED, which is in form the 
pa. pple. of this vb., though earlier in our quots.] 

1. trans. To treat or cook as a ‘calver’ fish. 
(The mode apparently differed at different times.) 
Nares says ‘To prepare salmon, or other fish, in 
a peculiar way, which can only be done when they 
are fresh and firm’. Some identify it with to 
Crimp. Some explain it To cut salmon into thin 
slices while ‘fresh’ (or ‘alive’) and then pickle 


these. 

1651 Barker Art of Angling (1653) 13 Trouts calvored 
hot with antchovaes sauce. /ézd. (1820) 33 A dish of close 
boyled Trouts buttered with eggs .. Every scullion dresseth 
that dish against his will, because he cannot calvor them. 
1660 R. May Accompl. Cook 354 To calver salmon to eat hot 
or cold. 1663 Kituicrew Parson's Wed. in Dodsley (1780) 
XI. 445 The chines fry’d, and the salmon calver'd. 

2. zztr, Of fish: To behave when cooked as a 
‘calver’ fish. Some recent writers conjecture ‘To 
shrink by cutting and not fall to pieces’ (Craig), 
some ‘to bear being sliced and pickled ’. 

1651 Barker Art of Angling (1653) 13 So the fierce boyl- 
ing will make the fish to calvor. /ézd. (1820) 21 You shall 
see whether he calvors or no. 1676 Cottox Azgéer 11. 310 
A Grayling is a winter fish .. his flesh even in his worst 
season is so firm and will so easily calver that .. he is very 
good meat at all times. 1681 CHETHAM Augler’s Vade-m. 
xii. §1 His flesh..is firm, white, will easily calver. 

Hence Ca‘lvering vé/. sé. 

1651-7 BarKER Art of Angling (1820) 12 When it [vinegar] 
boyles take it off the fire and pour it upon your fish, you 
shall see your fish rise presently, if they be new, and there 
is no doubt of calvoring. 

Calver, obs. form of caver, CLOVER. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 18 b, Great 
calver, sperie, chick, and the other pulses. 


Calvered, f//. a. ? Obs. (exc. Hist.) Also 7 
calvert, calvored. [f. CALVER v.] Used from 
end of 16thc. app. in room of the earlier CALVER a. : 


see CALVER v. Cf. quots., 1822 and 1860. 

1610 B. Jonson Adch. u. ii. (1616) 622 My foot-boy shall 
eate phesants, caluerd salmons. a1640 MasSinGER Guar- 
dian iv. i, Great lords sometimes For change leave calvert- 
salmon and eat sprats. 1651 BARKER Art of Angling (1820) 
11 We must have two dishes of calvored Trouts. 1691 
SHADWELL Scowvers u. Wks. 1720 IV. 330 Think on the 
Turbott and the Calvert Salmon at Locket’s. 1822 Nares, 
Calver’d salmon. .now means, in the fish trade, only crimped 
salmon. 1855 Macautay fist. Eng. III. 560 Prince 
George, who cared as much for the dignity of his birth as 
he was capable of caring ‘for any thing but claret and 
calvered salmon. 1860 KitcHENER Cook's Orac. 178 note, 
Calvered Salmon is the Salmon caught in the Thames, and 
cut into slices alive. 2 

Calveren, obs. = Calves, irreg. pl. of CatFl. 

Calves’-snout, calf’s- (ka vzjsnaut, ka‘fs-). 
[i. Carl, calves + SNovt.] 

An old name of ANTIRRHINUM or Snapdragon ; 


esp. of A. Orontitum or Small Snap-dragon. 

1548 TurNER Nawtes of Herbes sv. Antirrhinon, Piinies 
antirrhinon..maye be called in englishe calfe snoute. 1551 
— Herbal. Dijb, Yellow Calfys snowte. 1629 ParkINson 
Paradisi in Sole x\v. 270 In English Calues snout from 
the form of the seede vessels, and Snap-dragon, or Lyons 
mouth from the forme of the flowers. 1845 Penny Cycé. 
Supp. I. 125/2 A. Ovontinm .. or Calves’-snout, occurs in 
dry sandy and gravelly soils. 

|Calville. ? Oés. Also 7 calvile, 8 calvil. 
[Fr. : of unknown origin (Littré).] A kind of apple. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 232 Apples..Pome Apis, 
Cour-pendue, Calvile of all sorts, 1727 Braptey Fas, 
Dict. s.v. Apple, The White Calville, is white both within 
and without; its ‘Taste is more delicious than that of the 
red, for which reason 'tis more valued. 1755 in JoHNSON 
(from Baitey); and in mod. Dicts. 

Calving (ka-vin), vé/. 5b. [f. Carve+-1nel.] 
Of kine, ctc.: The bringing forth of calves or young. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxx. (1495) 792 After 
the caluynge the hynde etyth two manere herbes. ¢1420 
Pailad, on Husb. vin. 66 Mete in mesure her calvyng wol 
advannce. 1587 Harrison England 111. 1. (1878) u. 2 Acow 
. which in six yeeres had sixteene calfes; that is, foure at 
once in three caluings, and twise twins, a 1854 E. Forpes 
Lit. Papers 152 (L.) Bay-whaling, a practice destructive to 
the cow whales about the time of calving. 


CALVING. 


b. transf. of a glacier or ice-berg. 

1837 Macpovea ct tr. Graah’s E, Coast Green, 48 An oc- 

casional report, caused by the calving of the ice-blink. 
e. Comb., as calving-season, -time. 

1528 Paynett Salerne's Regim. Kijh, Hare fleshe and 
hartis fleshe .. best before caluing tyme. 1881 Du Cnaittu 
Land Midn, Sun 11, 197 The reindeers’ calving season. 

Calving, ppl. a, [-ING2.] Bearing calves. 

1886 Vork Herald 10 Aug. 7/4 Calving cows made up to 
$19. .calving heifers £12 10s. each. 

C: lvinian (kelvinian), a. and sd. Also 6 
Caluen-. [f. pr.n. Calvin, in Lat. Ca/oznzs + -1AN.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or following the 
doctrine of, Calvin. (See CALVINISM.) 

1566 T. Stapceton Ret, Untr. Jewell Pref., The Lutheran 
and Caluinian Religion. 1688 Br. or Oxrorp Neasons 
Abrog. Test 54 Patron of the Calvinian Faction. 1862 4/1. 
Churchman 446 The Calvinian developoient of St. Augus- 
tin’s idea of predestination was logically true. 

+B. so. =Catvinistr. Obs. 

1582 Munpay Zag. Rom. Life in Hart. Misc. (1809) 11. 
206 He curseth all Calnenians, Lutherians, Zwinglians. 
1691 Woop Ath, Oxon, 1. /193 Laurence Humphrey [was] 
.-much of the Calvinian both in doctrine and discipline. 

+ Calvinish, a. Obs. rare. = CALVINISTIC, 

1637 Declar. Pfaltzgrave's Faith 30 A Calvinish heresie. 

Calvinism (ke'lviniz’m). [f. as prec. +-Ism. 
Cf. F. calvinisme, mod... calvinismus.] The 
doctrines of John Calvin the Protestant Reformer 
(1509-1564), particularly his theological doctrines 
on grace, in which Calvinism is opposed to Ar- 
MINIANISM. b. Adhcrence to thesc doctrines. 

(The particular doctrines of theological Calvinism are con- 
tained tn the so-called ‘five points’, viz. (1) Particular elec- 
tion. (2) Particular redemption. (3) Moral inability in a 
fallen state. (4) Irresistible grace. (5) Final perseverance.) 

1570 Levins J/anip. 146 Caluynisme, calurnisimns, 1650 
R, Stapyvitton Strada’s Low-C, Warres 1. 65 She was 
jealous lest Calvinisme, which then infected France, might 
be caught by their neighbours of Haynolt. 1655 L’Estrance 
Chas. }, 127 The Doctrine of St. Augustine; which they 
who understand it not, call Calvinisme. 1863 Froupe //7sf. 
Eng. V1. 367 Thus spoke Calvinism, the creed of repub- 
lics, in its first hard form. 

Jig. 1863 Denise {. 126 The destruction, the waste in 
Nature; the plants that bud and never bring forth fruit.. 
the Calvinism of Nature, things predestined to destruction ! 

Calvinist (ke'lvinist). [f. as prec.+-1st. Cf. 
F. calviniste.] An adherent of Calvinism. 

1579 Fucke Heskins’ Parl. 577 The seconde and thirde, 
he sayeth are denyed by the Caluenistes. 1673 Miron 
True Relig. 7 The Calvinist is taxt with Predestination, 
and to make God the Author of sin, 1768 Tucker Lé. Va‘, 
I. 545 No Arminian will doubt a man being debarred of his 
liberty by shutting him up in a gaol; nor will the most 
rigid Calvinist deny, that upon being let loose he is at 
liberty to go which way he pleases. 1850 R. WiLBERFORCE 
Holy Bapt. 253 Vhose who compiled the Service-Books of 
the Church of England were not Calvinists. 

attrib, 1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. VI. {Index 510 Union 
of Calvinist colonies proposed. 

Calvini'stic, ¢. [f. prec.+-1c.] Of or be- 
longing to Calvinism, following the doctrines of 
Calvin. Calvinistic Methodists: a section of the 
Methodists who follow the Calvinistic opinions of 
Whitfield, as distinguished from the Arminian 
opinions of Wesley ; their chief seat is in Wales. 

1820 Scott Adéot xiv, The cloak and band of the Calvin- 
istic divine. 1850 R. Wirperrorce Holy Saft. 145 Vhe 
Calvinistic doctrines of Election, Predestination, and Per- 
severance are incompatible with. . Baptismal Regeneration. 

Calvini‘stical, ¢. [f. prec.+-at.] = Cat- 
VINISTIC ; of the nature of, or pertaining to, Calvin- 
ism. Hence Calvini'stically adv. 

1606 W. Crasuaw Rom. Forgeries 78 1s not such a Cal- 
uinisticall sentence worthy to be razed out for euer? 1779 
Jounson Afilton, L. P. (1816) 128 His theological opinions 
are said to have been first Calvinistical. 1814 Scott IVav. 
xxv, This calvinistical Colonel. 1853 Lytron A/y Novel 1. 
365 (Hoppe) Mrs, Avenel, in an awfully stiff, clean, and 
calvinistical cap. 

1674 Hickman //ist. Qurtnguart. (ed. 2) 58 The Doctrine of 
Free-will is laid down as Calvinistically as one could wish. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 588 Do not be so Calvinistically 
severe on their little amusements. ° 

Calvini'sticate, v. To make Calvinistic. 

1834-43 Soutury Doctor x|vi, {f the old English worthy.. 
had been Calvinisticated till the milk of human kindness 
with which his heart was always ready to overflow had 
turned sour, | 

Ca‘lvinize, v. [see -1ZE.] a. znir. To follow 
Calvin, to teach Calvinism. b. /razs. To imbue 
with Calvinism. Hence Calvinized, Ca lvinizing 


Ppl. a. 

1659 Hevitn Cert, E fist. 175 He did not Arminianize in 
all things, I am sure he Calvinizedin none. 1824 M‘Cuttocu 
Scotl. 11.75 Vhis Calvinised Country. 1864 0. Rev. CX.549 
One brother Churchman was Romanising, or another Cal- 
vinising. 1862 /did, Apr. 325 The Calvinist has Calvinized 
-. the services of his Church by his hymns. 1829 SouTHEY 
Str T. More (1831) 11. 40 The Calvinizing Clergy. 

Ca‘lvino-, in comd. Calvinistic. 

{1584 Fenner Def. Menisters (1587) 39 Calling some 
Anglo-puritani, some Calutno-fapiste.| 1667 H. More 
Div, Dial. w. xviii. (1713) 325 The Turks indeed are held 
great Fatalists, whence some in reproach call this Point of 
Calvin, Calvino-Turcism. 

Calvish (ka-vif), 2. [f. Catrl + -1su.] 

1. Resembling a calf; calf-like, doltish, stupid. 

b. Of or addicted to calf-worship. 
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1570 Piththy Note Papists (Collier) 4 The Bul bewitcht his 
caluish braine. 1660 GaupEN Brounrig 48 He was trans- 
ported with just indignation against the calvish Idolaters. 
1834 Brckrorp /taly {1. 72 Wer Majesty’s absolute com- 
mands having swept females uff the stage, their parts are 
acted by calvish young fellows. 

2. nonce-use, [f. CALF *%.] Pertaining to the calf 
of the leg (with pun on prec. sense). 

1826 Lamp Let. in Final Mem. viii. (1850) 210 The cramp 
--clawing me in the calvish part of my nature, makes me 
ever and anon roar bullishly. 

Calvity (ke'lviti). rare. (ad. L. calvitizs bald- 
ness, f. ca/y-ws bald; cf. F. calvitze.] Baldness. 

1623 CockERAM, Calnity, baldnesse. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Calvity, baldness, deceit. 1886 Corn. Mag. 384 Middle- 
aged ..and inclining to calvity and obeseness, 

Calvor, -ur, variants of CALVER v. 

Calvysfote, obs. form of CALF’s-FoorT. 

Calwey, var. form of CALEWEY, Oés., a pear. 

Calx (kexlks). Forms: 5 cals, 5-7 calce, 7 
callixe, calxe, 8 calix, 7— calx. /7. calces 
(formerly also calxes). [l. calx, calc-em lime ; 
applied in an extended sense to substances pro- 
duced in the same way as quick-lime.] 

1. A term of the alchemists and early chemists 
for a powder or friable substance produced by 
thoroughly burning or roasting (‘calcining’) a 
mineral or metal, so as to consume or drive off all 
its volatile parts, as limc is burned in a kiln. 

The calx was formerly taken as the essential substance or 
‘alcohol’ of the crude mineral after all the grosser parts 
had been dispelled. The ‘calx’ of a metal was supposed 
to be the result of the expulsion of ‘ phlogiston’; in reality 
it was usually the metallic oxide, but in some cases the 
metal itself in a state of sublimation. 

c1460 Bk. Quintessence 7 Caste..cals of..gold..in wiyn.. 
and 3e schule haue 3oure licour..bettir gilt. 1605 Timme 
Quersrt, 1. xiii. 56 The black feces .. being reduced .. into a 
calxe. 67d, 11. v. 123 Put fire thereunto. untill the earth.. 
is well calcined. . Divide this thy callixe. 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch. u.v, Sué. Howdo you sublime him? Fac. With the 
calce of Egg-shells. 1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 268 Calcination is solution of bodies into Calx or 
Alcool. 1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2042 Nor reduced into a calx 
but by a strong fire, by which it will turn into a substance 
like unslaked lime. 2 1691 Bovte IV&s. 1. 719 All brought 
into calces or powders that are white. 1756 é. Lucas £ss. 
Waters \, 3 Lead by calcination..becomes a red calx or 
mineral earth. /éid. Metals deprived of. .phlogiston .. are 
reduced to calces. 1781 J. T. Ditton Trav. Spain 233 
Metallic calxes. 1791 HamiLton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.3. 
i. 7 Oxygen may be separated from some oxyds or metallic 
calces, 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos, 23 Having ascer- 
tained the increase of weight of lead during its conversion 
into calx. 31822 Imison Sc. & Art II. 20 The calx of tin, 
now the oxide of tin. 

Jig. 1799 Soutney Nondescr. iii. Wks. 111. 63 Some mass 
for the poor souls that bleach, And burn away the calx of 
their offences In that great Purgatory crucible. 

+2. Sometimes in Latin sense ‘lime’: esp. in 
calx vive, calcevive (1. calx viva, F. chanx vive) 
quick-lime. Ods. 

1581 Stywarb A/art, Discip. 1.12 They ought to haue.. 
Calx viue, Lint seede Oile, etc. 1641 FRencu Dysfrll. v. 
(1651) 129 Make a strong Lixivium of Calx vive. 1652 Asu- 
Mote Theat. Chem, Brit. 116 Our true Calcevive..our Fer- 
ment of our Bread. 
combined with acids. 

3. Eton School slang. [Another L. sense of ca/x, 
‘the goal, anciently marked with lime or chalk ’.] 
The goal-line (at foot-ball). 

1864 Daily Tel. 1 Dec., The Collegers were over-weighted 
.-and the Oppidans managed to get the ball down into their 
calx several times, 


Calybite. [f.Gr. cadvBy little hut.] One of a 
class of early saints who passed their lives in huts. 
Calycanth. #ot. fad. L. Catycanruus.] A 
book-name of the Natural Order Calycanthacex. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Calycanthacee (Calycanths). 

Calyca'nthemy. fol. [f. Gr. «adve- CaLyx 
+avOep-ov flower+-y.] The conversion, partial 
or complete, of sepals into the appearance of petals, 
as in the variety of primrose called /Jack-in-the- 
box. Hence Calyca'nthemous a. 


1880 Grav Bot. Te.rt-bk, 400 Calycanthemy, name of the 
monstrosity in which the calyx imitates an exterior corolla, 

|| Calycanthus (kelikenfis). Bot. [mod.L., 

f. Gr. Ka@duK- CALYX +davOos flower.) A North 
American genus of shrubs ; esp. Calycanthus flort- 
dus or Carolina Allspice. 

1864 Miss Yonce 7ria/ 1. 190 Come and reach me down 
some calycanthus out of the greenhouse. 1884 STEVENSON 
Silver. Sqguatt. 267 Calfy]canthuscrept, like a hardy weed, 
all over our rough parlor. 

Calycifloral (kzelisiflderil, kali:si-), @. ot. 
[f. L. calyc-em (calyx) a. Gr. wadun- + fldr-em flower 
+-AL.] Having the stamens and petals inserted 
in the calyx. So Calyciflo‘rate, Calycifio‘rous, | 
in samc sense. } 

1872 Otiver Elem, Bot.1.v. 58 Polypetalous flowers have 
their stamens inserted on the frente .. Or inserted u 
thecalyx, and are hence called Calycifloral, as Pea, Bramble, 
Apple. 1880 Gray Sot. Text-bk. 400 Calycifiorous, petals 
(distinct or coalescent) and stamens adnate to the calyx. 

[f. 
I 


1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 439 Calx is lime 


Calyciform (kz 'lisiffim, kali-si-), 2. Bot. 
as prec. +-FoRM ; cf. mod.!. calictforme.] 


CALYPTRATE. 


Having the form of a calys, ealyx-shaped. Also 
erroneous spelling of Cauicirorm cup-shaped. 

183x J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 453 Male flowers in 
elongate aments, caliciform scale diversely shaped. 1870 
Houken Stud. Flora 463 Woodsia .. involucre inferior, 
membranous, at first calyenform, 

Calycinal (kwli‘sinal), a. For. 
+-AL.] =CALYCINE 1. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 453 Saliciner . male 
flowers, calicinal scale supporting an unilocular uvary. 1835 
Linccey /ntrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 386 While the calycinal pro- 
tuberance is making its appearance. 

Caly cinar, a. Bot. [f. as prec. + -an ] 18 
prec. 2, (sce quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Calicinar, wien a flower becomes double 
byan increase in the number of lobes of the calyx or sepals. 

Calycine (kz'lisain, -in), a. [f. 1. calyc-em 
(calyx) +-INeE.] Of or belonging to the calyx ; 
resembling a calyx. 

lL. Bol. 

1816 Co.EnrookeE Asal, Res. X{1. 539 Embraced at the 
base by the calycine hemispherical cup. 1830 lanpiry 
Nat, Syst. Bot, 218 Vhe symmetry of the stamens, corolline 
and calycine segments. 1861 S. Tomson JVild Fd. 11, 
(ed. 4) 239 Calycine sepals. 

2. Biol. and Phys. (See CAayx 2.) 

1872 Nicuotson Palzont, 133 Spharonites has each caly- 
cine plate perforated by two pores. 1877 Ifuxtey Axat. 
fnv. An. ii. 96 A calycine investment for the whole animal. 

Calycle (kalik’l). Zot. [ad. L. calycul-us 
(which is now often used instcad , dim. of cadj-x.] 

1. A little calyx: a. A row of bracts or leaves 
surrounding the base of the calyx, and resembling 
a smaller outer calyx. b. The outer proper cover- 
ing or crown of the seed, adhering to it to facilitate 
its dispersion. +e. Formerly, the outer cnvelope 
of a bud. 

1731 Bai.ey vol. (1, Cadycle, with Botanists, a small bud of 
a plant. 1803 Rees Cycl., Cadycle, a term invented by Vail- 
lant to express a series of leaves surrounding the base of the 
calyx. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Calyculus, an invo- 
lucre or involucel imitating an additional calyx. 

2. Erroneous form of CaLic.e. 

Hence Ca‘lycled a@., having a calycle, calyculate. 

1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot, xxvi. 378 note, Vhe calyx is 
..calycled, or furnished with a second set of leaflets at the 
base. 1810 Encycl. Lond. 1. 683/1 Calycled andronieda. 

Ca‘lycoid, -oi'deous, a. #o/. [f. Gr. xadux- 
CauyXx + -01bD, + -Eous; the Gr. was xaduawéns.] 

1866 Treas. Bot., Calycotdeous, resemhling a calyx. 

Calycular (kali-kisvlar), a. Aor. [f. 1. caly- 
cul-ws CALYCLE+-AR. Cf. mod. F. caliculaire.] 
Relating to or composing a calycle in its various 
senses). 

1658 Sir TV. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, Even the Autumnal 
buds, which await the return of the Sun, do after the winter 
solstice multiply their calicular leaves. 1707 SLOANE 
Jamaica 1. 259 Vhe calycular leaves are purple. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Calicnlar,a term of a:stivation, when the outer 
bracts of an involucre are much shorter than the inner, 

Calyculate (kalikisleit). a. Bol. [f. 1. caly- 
cwl-25 CALYCLE +-ATE* 2. Cf. F.calicul?.] Hav- 
ing a calycle. So formerly Caly-culated, (having 
fruit) enclosed in a calyx or involucre. 

1690 SLoanein PAtl, Trans. XV 11.466 Calyculated Berries 
of the bigness of a large Pea. 1693 sd. 928 Such .. have 
the Calyx of their Flower non deciduous, in which the Fruit 
standeth as in a Cup, and these he calls Calyculated Fruits. 
3725 SLOANE Yamatca Ml. 95 Of Trees which hear berries, 
and are umbilicated or caliculated. 1880 Gray Sot. Text- 
bk. 400 Calycnlafe, bearing bracts next to the calyx which 
imitate an external or accessory calyx. 

Ca‘lycule. Another form of CALYCcLE; see 
-CULE and cf. F. calicule. 

Calyon, variant of Cation, Ods. 

Calyptobla‘stic, 2. Zool. [f. Gr. xadumro-s 
covered + BdAaartds sprout, shoot.) (Ilydroids 
Having the generative buds provided with an 
external protective receptacle. 

1869 Nicuo1son Zool. viil. (1880) 122 The name of 'Ca- 
lyptoblastic Ifydroids” has been proposed by Professor ‘\ll- 
man for the Sertularians and Campanularians. d 

Calyptolite (kaliptdloit). Wx. [f. Gr. xa- 
Aunré-s covered + -LITE.] A variety of Zircon. 

1839 SHerarD Win. (1858) 288 Calyftolite, very minute 
dark brown crystals, having the form of zircon. 

|| Calyptra (kali:ptra). Bot. In 8 calyptre. 
(mod. L. a. Gr. xadvmzpa covering, veil. f. Ka\u7- 
Tew to cover. Cf. F. calyfire.] A hood or cover ; 
spec. &. the hood of the sporecase in mosses; b. 
‘the interior membranaceous and often hairy cover- 
ing of the ovarium’ (De Candolle and Sprengel 
Philos. Plants 61). 

1753 Cuamuers Cycel. Sufp., Calyptra. 1777 Ropsox 
Brit, Flora 26 A calyptra is the calyx of a Mass, covering 
the fructification like a hood. 1794 Martys Konsseau's 
Bot. xxxii. 493 A lidded capsule, covered with a smooth 
calyptre. 1 J. E. Ssutu /’Ays. Bot, 402 Mosses, which 
have..a hood-like corolla, or ape bearing the style, 
and concealing the capsule. 1830 Lixpiey Nas. Syst. Bot 
60 {Of the Mangrove Tribe] Calyx superior. with the lobe» 
varying in number. .occasionally all cohering in a calyptra. 
1858 Carranter Jeg. Phys. $ 736. 

Calyptrate (kaliptret), a. Ao’. [f. prec + 
“ATE= 2. Cf. F. calypiré] Waving a calyptra, 
hood, or covering ; hooded, operculate. 


(f Catyeine 


CALYPTRIFORM. 


1830 Linotey Nat. Syst. Bot.273 Each fibre of the roots 
has a calyptrate covering at the extremity. 1835 — /ntrod. 
Bot. (1848) I. 327 The calyx is .. calyptrate, if at the period 
of falling it bursts on one side, as in Eschscholtzia. 

Calyptriform (kali:ptriffim), 2. Sot. [f. as 
prec. + -FORM.] Calyptra-shaped. 

1830 LinpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 46 The corolla is calyptri- 
form in Antholoma. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Calyp- 
triform, calyptra-shaped ; as the calyx of Eschscholtzia. 

So Calyptrimo'rphous a. [Gr. ywopdy form.) 
‘ Applied in Botany to ascidia which have a dis- 
tinct lid.’ Syd. Soe. Lex. 1881. 

Calyptrogen (kali-ptrédgen). Aor. [f. Gr. 
xahvn7pa covering +-GEN taken in sense of ‘ pro- 
ducer’.] The outer zone or layer of the meristem 
or primary tissue of the youngest part of plants. 

1881 Nature XXIII. 288 Four zones of meristem :—calyp- 
trogen, dermatogen, periblem and plerome. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary’s Phaner. & Ferns 9 Since this accession 
originates in certain cases from a special layer of meristem, 
the latter is to be distinguished as the calyptrogen. 


|| Calystegia (keelistz-dzia). Lot. [f. Gr. xa- 
Ava- CALYX + o7€yn covering, in reference to the 
generic distinction.] A genus of plants separated 


by modern botanists from Corvolvulius, because of | 


the two large bracts which enclose the calyx; it 
contains the large White Convolvulus or Bindweed 
of the English hedges. 

1880 New Virginians 1. 85 A tangle, or wilderness of dew- 
berries, white calystegias. 

Calyver, obs. form of CALIvER. 

Calyx (ke liks, kzi-liks). Formerly also calix. 
Pl. calyces (kee'liséz), rarely calyxes, [L. calyx, 
a. Gr. xadv€ outer covering of a fruit, flower, or 
bud; shell, husk, pod, pericarp (from root of cadvr- 
te to cover). In med.L. and in the Romanic 
langs., this word has run together in form with the 
much commoner Latin word caé/x ‘ cup, goblet, 
drinking vessel’; and the two are toa great extent 
treated as one by modern scientific writers, so that 
the calyx of a flower is commonly (though quite 
erroneously) explained as the ‘ flower-cup ’, and the 
form calyx and its derivatives are applied to many 
cup-like organs, which have nothing to do with the 
calyx of a flower, but are really meant to be com- 
pared toaca/¢x orcup. See sense 2 and cf. Cauix.] 

1. Bot. The whorl of leaves (sepals), either separate 
or grown together, and usually green, forming the 
outer envelope in which the flower is enclosed while 
yet in the bud. Called by Grew, 1682, Zmpale- 
ment, 

[1671 Matricu: Azat. Plant. Calyx .. floris basis est. 
1686 Ray Hist. Plant. 1. A2 Calyx, folliculus sive, invo- 
lucrum floris .. the cup enclosing or containing the flower.] 
1693 [see CatycuLate]. 1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
1718 R, Braptey New Jmprov. Planting u. (ed. 2) 83 
The other [race] whose petals cannot contain themselves 
within the Bounds of the Chalyx, are call’d round podded 
Flowers. 1737-59 Mitter Gard. Dict. Explan. Terms, 
The empalement, Ca/ix, is generally understood to mean, 
those less tender leaves, which cover the other parts of the 
flower. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 195 note, The effect 
of light .. occasions the actions of the vegetable muscles .. 
which open their calyxes and chorols. 1802 Mar. Epce- 
wortH Morad 7. (1816) 1. xvii. 144 The brown calyces of 
the geranium flowers. 1866 Ruskin £th. Dust 212 The 
calyx is nothing but the swaddling clothes of the flower ; 
the child-blossom is bound up in it, hand and foot. 

b. Applied to similar parts of other organisms. 

1851 Ricwaroson Geod. viil. 224 In the sea-lily it [the 
stomach] reposes in the calyx surrounded by thearms. 1872 
Nicuotson Palvount. 119 At the summit of the stem is placed 
the body, which is termed the ‘calyx’, 

2. Phys.and Biol. Variant spelling of CALix. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 798 The Calyces (Infundi- 
bula) are small membraneous ducts which embrace. .the cir- 
cumference of the mammille. 1836 Topp CycZ. Axat. I. 
357/t The part of the ovary in which the ovum is lodged is 
termed the calyx. : 

3. Comb.,as calyx-base, -leaf, -limh, -lobe, -seg- 
ment, -tooth, -tube ; calyx-like ad). 

1870 Hooker Stud. /lora 313 Beta.. Fruit adnate to the 
disk and *calyx-base. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot... i. 7 
*Calyx-leaves or Sepals. 1849-52 Toop Cycl. Anat. IV. 
1137/2 A..*calyx-like arrangement. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 176 *Calyx-limb deciduous. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sec. 
vii. (1872) 173 The uppermost flower generally has two 
*calyx-lobes. 1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 66 Stamens in- 
serted on the *calyx-mouth. /éid. 115 Bracts longer than 
the ovate *calyx-segments. /d¢d. 265 *Calyx-teeth short. 
lbid. 183 *Calyx-tube and corolla white. 

+ Calzoo‘ns, s4.7/. Obs. Also calsoun, -sound, 
-sune. [From one or other of the Romanic 
langs. : F. calgons, calecons, Sp. calzones, Pg. calgées 
It. calzonz brceches, drawers:—late L. calczones ; 
augmentative forms of L.*ca/cea, Sp. calza, Pg. calca 
Tt. calza, F. chausse hose, f. L. calcews shoe, half- 
boot.] Drawers, hose, trousers: used of those of 
oriental nations. 

1615 G;. Sanpys Trav. 63 The next that they weare is a 


smock of callico with ample sleeves .. vnder this a paire of | 


calsouns of the same, which reach to their ancles. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Calsounds or Calsunes, a kind of drawers 
or such like garment of Linnen, which the Turks wear next 
theirskin. 1677 Hersert 7raz, 115 The better sort of that 
sex here wear linen Drawers or Calzoons. 
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Cam (km), sé. Also camb, camm. [cf. Du. 
kam (MDu. cam), Ger. kamm, Da. and Sw. kam, 
the same word as Eng. Comp, but also applied to 
a ‘toothed rim or part of a wheel, teeth of a 
wheel’, as in Du. hamrad, Ger. kammrad, Da. 
and Sw. 4amhjul ‘toothed wheel, cog-wheel’; 
thence also mod.F, came ‘ cog, tooth, catch of a 
wheel, sort of tooth applied to the axle of a 
machine, or cut in the axle, to serve to raise 
a pestle or forge-hammer’. Taken into English 
prob. either from Du. or Fr. 

The primary meaning of Teut. 4a7zbo- was ‘toothed in- 


strument’, cf. its cognates Gr. youpo- tooth, peg, Skr. jarzbha- 
tusk, OSlav. 2qabii tooth: see Coms.] : 

A projecting part of a wheel or other revolving 
piece of machinery, adapted to impart an alter- 
nating or variable motion of any kind to another 
piece pressing against it, by sliding or rolling 
contact. Much used in machines in which a uni- 
form revolving motion is employed to actuate any 
kind of non-uniform, alternating, elliptical, or 
rectilineal movement. The original method was 
by cogs or teeth fixed or cut at certain points in 
the circumference or disc of a wheel, but the 
name has been extended to any kind of eccentric, 
heart-shaped, or spiral disc, or other appliance 
that serves a similar purpose. 

1977 Specif. WW. Vicker’s Patent No. 1168 The wheel F 
turning a cylinder with a cam and two crankes. 1805 
Specif. F. Hartop’s Patent No. 2888 Upon any axis A.. 
apply a pin, cam, crank or curve or curves C. 1831 G. 
Porter S7/& Manuf. 269 Camms, or wheels of eccentric 
form. 1832 Bassace Econ. ALanzf. vi. (ed. 3) 44 If one or 
more projecting pieces, called cams, are fixed on the axis 
opposite to the end of each lever. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 
418. 1867 Athenwum No. 2084. 440/3 An iron camb for 
power-looms. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 407/2 Cams are 
varicusly-formed plates, or grooves, by means of which a 
circular may be converted into a reciprocating motion. 

b. Comb., as cam-ball valve, cam-groove, cam- 
gear wheel, cani-shaft, cam-wheel. 

1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1V.393/1 A cam-groove cut in 
the reverse side of the crank-plate. 1874 Kuicut Dict. 
Mech. 435/2 The duty of the cam-wheel is to give an inter- 
mittent reciprocating motion to the bar. 

Cam, 50.2 north. dial, [= Sc. kame, katn, a. 
ON. kamb-r (Da. and Sw. am) Coms, crest, ser- 
rated ridge, crest or ridge of a hill, etc. The 
same word originally as Comp, and Cam sé.1, but 
the three come through distinct channels, and there 
is no consciousness of their identity. ] 

A ridge; a long narrow earthen mound; the 
bank on which a hedge is planted or the like. 

1788 Marsuatt £. Yorksh. Gloss. (FE. D. S.), Canz, any 
long mound of made earth. 1855 /VA7ztéy Gloss., Cam, a 
mound of earth, a bank boundary toa field. 186z Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. 1. Introd. 26 (Vorksh. dial.) Cum doun t’ cam’ 
soid. 1876 Alid. Vorksh, Gloss., Cai, a rise of hedge- 
ground; generally cam-side. . 

Cam, 54.3 dal. [f. Cam a. or v.] Contradic- 
tion, crossing in purpose. 

1875, Lac. Gloss. (EE. D.S\, When he meets wi cam, there’s 
no good to be done. ; 

‘+ Cam, a. and adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also kam, 
(7 kamme). [Adopted from Celtic: in Welsh 
cam crooked, bent, bowed, awry, wrong, false ; 
Gael. cam crooked, bent, blind of one eye; Manx 
cam (as in Gaelic) ; Ir. camz:—OlIr. camzm crooked, 
repr. an OCeltic *camébo-s, as in the proper name 
Cambodunum ‘crooked town’. In English prob- 
ably from Welsh, and no doubt in oral use long 
before the 16th c. when first found in literature ; 
the derived form cammed is in the Promptorium.] 

A. adj. Crooked, twisted, bent from the straight. 
Hence sod. dial. Perverse, obstinate, ‘ cross’. 

a@1600 Hooker Serv. iii.Wks, I]. 698 His mind is perverse, 
kam [ed. 1676 cam], and crooked. 1642 Sc. Pasguils (1868) 
117 Cam is thy name, Cam are thyne eyies and wayes.. 
Cam are thy lookes, thyne eyies thy ways bewrayes. 1853 
AKERMANW7/tsh. Tales 138 Ascam and asobstinateasa mule. 
1862 Hucues in Macw. Alag. V. 236/2 As cam as a peg. 

B. adv. Away from the straight line, awry, 
askew (also fig.). Clean cam (kam), ‘crooked, 
athwart, awry, cross from the purpose’ (J.); cf. 
KIM KAM. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Ti11. 909/1 We speake in 
good earnest, and meane not..to say, walk on, behaue your 
selues manfully : and go cleane kam our selues like Creuises., 
1607 SHAKS. Cor. Ul. 1. 304, Sic7z. This is cleane kamme. 
Brut. Meerely awry. 1611 CotcGr. s.v. Contrvefoil, The 
wrong way, cleane contrarie, yuite kamme. 1708 Motreux 
Rabelais v. xxvii, Here they go quite kam, and act clean 
contrary to others. 1755 JoHNson, A’am, crooked. 

Cam (kem), v. dial.; trans. and intr. [f. Cam 
a.) (See quots.) 

¢ 1746 J. Conier (Tim Bobbin) Tzazzus & AT. Wks. (1862) 
5350 ot teh [so that they] camnrd little or none ;- boh agreed 
t’ pey aw meeon [to pay all between them]. 1847-78 Hat- 
LIWELL s.v., A person who treads down the shoe heel is said 
to cam. North. 1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E.D.S8.) Collog. use. 
He cams his shoon at th’ heel. /ézd., Caz, to cross or 
contradict ; to oppose vexatiously; to quarrel. I’ll cam 
him, an’ get up his temper. 

Cam, obs. and Sc. form of came, pa. t. of Comr. 


CAMARADERIE. 


Cam, obs. f. CHaM, KHAN, and var. Caum 54.2 

+Ca’maca. Oés. Also camaka, cammaka, 
-aca, camoca, cammoca, -oka. [a. OF. camocas 
(Lamoukas in Froissart) ‘ silk: stuff approaching 
satin’ (Godef.), or med.L. camoca, camucum, med. 
Gr. xapovxa ; also in Sp. camocan, camucan, acc. 
to Dozy, ad. Arab. kamkha or himkha, which 
Devic thinks originally a Chinese word, and ulti- 
mately identical with OF. cazgue.] A kind of 
fine fabric, probably of silk. 

1375 W7ll of Edw. Ld. Despencer (trans. Rock) My great 
bed of blue camaka, with griffins, also another bed of ca- 
maka striped with white and black. 1393 Lanet. ?. PZ. C. 
xvi. 299 A cote of cammoka oper of clene scarlett. a2 1400 
Cou. Myst. 163 In kyrtyl of cammaka kynge am I cladde. 
¢1478 Sgr. lowe Degre 835 Yourcurtaines of camaca, all in 
folde. c1485 Z. E. Misc.(1855) 4 The dosers alle of camaca. 

[1717 Brount Law Dict., Camoca, a Garment made of 
Silk, or something better. 1876 Rock Text. Faér, iv. 30.) 

Camack, Sc. form of Cammock~. 

|| Camaieu (kamay3). Also camayeu. [F. 
camateu, formerly camahieu, camahew: see CAMEO. ] 

1.= Cameo. 

1596 Danetr tr. Comznes (1614) 264 Goodly Camayeux 
excellently well cut. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Camtaieu or 
Camayeu..a peculiar sort of onyx: also..a stone, whereon 
are found various figures, and representations of landskips, 
&c., formed..so as to exhibit pictures without painting. 
1731 Baitey vol. Il. Camaten. 1766 [AnstEY] Bath Guide 
x. 65 And sure no Camayeu was ever yet seen Like that 
which I purchas’d at Wicksted’s Machine. 

2. A method of painting in monochrome. 
_ 1727-51 Cuamsers Cycl., Camzaier is also used for a paint- 
ing, wherein there is only one colour; and where the lights 
and shadows are of gold, wrought on a golden, or azure 
ground. 1755 in JoHNsoN. 1875 Fortnum A/aiodica xi. 96 
A small plate, the painting of which in blue camaieu is, etc. 

+Camail. Oés. exc. Hist. [a. F. camail = Pr. 
capmalh, It. camaglio ; acc. to Diez f. cap head + 
mati Matiz, and thus orig, ‘head-armour ’.] 

1. A piece of chain-mail armour attached to the 
basinet or head-piece, and protecting the neck 
and shoulders. In comd,, as camaizl-lace. 

1826 Mrs. Bray De Fozx xi. (1884) 127 The dagger there- 
fore aires out, andsliding athwart the camail of his oppo- 
nent fell to the ground. 1874 BouteLt Arms & Arzz. viii. 
127 In England the basinet was constantly worn with the 
camail, but without any ventaile. 7d, x. 197 The camail- 
lace or other mode of attachment was covered by a plate, 
generally enriched, which formed a part of the basinet. 

2. (See quot.) 

1670 Lassets Voy. /taly (1698) 1. 147 The Canons in the 
Quire wear a rochet and camail. 1681 Blount Géossogr., 
Camail (Fr.) a Hood to cover the head in foul weather: 
also a blew or purple ornament, worn by Bishops above 
their Rochets, and reaching as low as the bent of the arm. 
1823 Crass Zechu. Dict., Camarl (Fccl.), a purple orna- 
ment worn by a bishop over his rochet. : i 

3. ‘A capuchin or short cloak, sometimes of fur’. 

1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. J 

Hence Camailed a., having a camail. 

1874 BoutTett Arms §& Arm. viii. 128 In England the 
camailed basinet ceased to be worn when the 15th century 
was only two or three years old. 

Camaile, obs. form of CAMEL. 

Cama ‘ldolite. Also Camaldulite, -dulian, 
-dule, -dolensian. A member of the religious 
order founded by S. Romuald at Camaldoli in the 
Apennines, at the beginning of the rith ec. 

1727-51 CHamBERs Cyc/., Camtaldulians or Camaldunians. 
1764 Mactaine tr. Mosheint's Eccl. Hist. (1844) 1. 256/1 In 
the year 1023, Romuald, an Italian fanatic .. founded the 
order or congregation of the Camaldolites. 1882-3 ScHAFr 
Relig, Encyct. 1. 373 s. v. Camaldules..(Rudolf] also es- 
tablished Camaldule nunneries (1086). II. g12/2 [Gregory 
XVI] since 1823 general of his order, the Cameldolensians. 

Camall, var. of CumBLy, coarse (Indian) woollen. 

Camalyon, obs. form of CAMELION. 

Camamel (le, -ille, -ylle, obs. ff. CAMoMILE. 

Camara! (kemari). Bot. [a. Gr. kapapa (see 
CAMERA); cf. F. camare (in sense a).] 

a. A membranous fruit composed of two united 
valves and enclosing one or many seeds attached 
to the internal angle (Littré, and Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
b. One of the cells of a fruit. ¢@. A carpel (7reas. 
Bot. 1866). 


1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Camara and its diminutive 
Camerula (chamber) are sometimes used for the cells of a 
fruit. 

||\Camara2 (ka-mara). [Native name in Guiana.] 
‘A hard durable timber obtained from Dzpteryx 
odorata’ (N.O. Leguminose). Treas. Bot. 1866. 

|| Camara-da. Oés. [Sp. camarada, lit. ‘room- 
ful’: see CoMRADE.] 

1. A company of soldiers messing or lodging 
together. 2. One of such a company in his rela- 
tion to the others; a comrade. 

1598 Barrer 7hcor. Warres 1. ii. 9 With his Camaradas, 
hee Is todemeane himself, sober, quiet, and friendly. /7d. 
ro Pescennius Niger did condemne ynto death, a whole 
Camarada of Soldiers. /7d, Gloss. 249 Cavtarada, a Spanish 
word, is a small number of 11 or 12 soldiers, and is the one 
halfe of a squadra, being vnited together in their lodging. 

Camarade, obs. form of CoMRADE, 

|| Camaraderie (kamara‘dar7). [Fr., f. cama- 
vade COMRADE.] ‘The familiarity which exists 


CAMARILLA. 


between camarades’ (Littré), comradeship; loyalty 
to, or partiality for, one’s comrades; esprit ae 
corps. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 721 A spirit of camaraderie and 
partisanship prevails in matters of art. 1863 RusseLt Diary 
North & S. 11. 107 The only camaraderie I have witnessed 
in America exists among the West Point mien. 

Camarike, obs. form of CAMBRIC. 

\Camarilla (kemirila, Sp. -7-l¥a). 
dim. of camara room, CHAMBER. ] 

1. A small chamber. 

1860 [emerson Cond. Life Wks. 11, 312 Now and then, one 
has a new cell or camarilla opened in his brain. 

2. A private cabinet of connsellors; a cabal, 
clique, junto ; a body of secret intriguers. 

1839 R. M. Bevertey /feresy Hunt. Pricsth. 111 Confer- 
ence 1s a camarilla of priests, who, with closed doors, make 
all the laws by which the society is regulated. 1858 Sa. 
Rev. V. 445/1 It is only a camarilla which demands Lord 
Palmerston’s return to office. 1867 Warpin £ss, Reunion 117 
Nocamarilla of worldly-minded politicians lay or sacerdotal. 

|| Ca‘marine. Os. Also camerine. [f. Cama- 
rina (Kapdpiva), the name of a Sicilian town, 
beside which was a pestilenttal marsh.] A fetid 
marsh or swamp. Also fig. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. Vo Rdr., This Author 
..doth not onely..wade into the very Gulph and Camarine 
of Mans apparant wilfulnesse. 1617 S. Cottins Def Bf. 
Elie 454 And doe wee meruaile now, if King Henry voyded 
such a Camarine? 1681 P. Rycaut Critick 163 The danger 
of poisonous sents, and Camerines of Customs, which use 
to envenome and infect the soul. 

|| Camas, camash, cammas, variant forms of 
QvuAMASH (Camassia esculenta), a liliaceous plant, 
whose bulbs are eaten by North American Indians, 

1837 W. Irvin Caft. Bonneville 11. 22x The Indians .. 
come toit in the summer time to dig the camash root. 1884 
Joaquin Mivter Mon. § Kine 83 The camas blossom. .all 
Oregon in the early spring. 

Hence Camas rat ((see quot.). 

1868 Woop //omes without H. i. 35 The Camas Rat 
(Pseudostoma borealis)..Thename is derived from its food, 
which consists chiefly of quamash root. 

Camayeu: see CAMAIEU. 

Camayle, camaylle, obs. forms of CAMEL. 
Camb, obs. form of Coms. 

Cambace, ?obs. form of CANVASS (or CAMACA). 

1460 CAPGRAVE Chron.177 Thanne schuld thet clothe him, 
and gird him with a girdill of cambace. 

Cambake, obs. form of CAMMOCK. 

+ Cambal. Ods. ?=CuMBLY (or next). 

1599 Haxzuyt l’oy. II. 1. 257 Marchants which come out 
of China. .come to buy muske, cambals, agats, silke. 

Cambaye’. [f. Cambay a sea-port of India.] 
A kind of cotton cloth made in India. 

1727 A. Hamitton Mew Acc. E. Ind. 1. i. 9 Coarse 
chequer'd Cloth, called Cambaya Lungies, niade of Cotton- 
yarn. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech. 432 Cambayes. 

Camber (kzemba1), 56. Also Gamper. [a. F. 
cambre, {. cambrer: see next. Cf. CAMBREL.] 

1. The condition of being slightly arched or 
convex above. Also coxcr. a flattened arch. 

1618 [see Camber-keeled in 4]. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build, 220 Camber .. the convexity of a beam upon the 
upper edge, in order to prevent its becoming straight or con- 
cave by its own weight, or by the burden it inay have to 
sustain, in course of time. /éd. 582 Camber ; an arch on 
the top of an aperture, or on the top of a beam; whence 
Camber-windows, &c. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 437 If the re- 
quired rise or camber [in a riveted girder] equals e in the 
middle in inches. 188: 7¥es 11 Apr. 10/5 Boatbuilders 
insist on giving ‘camber’, 

2. A piece of timber so bent ; a camber-beam. 

1677 Moxon Weck. Exerc. (1703) 158 Camber, a piece of 
Timber cut Arching. ¢1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 102. 

3. ‘The part of a dockyard where cambering is 
performed, and timber kept. Also, a small dock 
in the royal yards, for the convenience of loading 
and discharging timber’ (Smyth Saz/or’s [Vord-b&.). 

1885 Lapy Brassey Jhe Trades 403 Just outside the 
camber, [he] met us in the dockyard steam-launch. 

4. Comé., as camber-beam, -slip (see quots.) ; 
t camber-bored, camber-keeled (also -keel\, adjs. 
Camber-nose, ‘an aquiline nose’ (Halliwell, 
who cites ‘ Junius’). 

iat Bai.ey, *Camber-beam ..is a Beam cut hollow or 
arching in the middle. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 129. 
1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Ying. Seamen 32 To know whether 
she be equally bored, *camber, taper, or belbored. a 1618 
Raceicu Royal Navy 34 It isa great weakening to a ship to 
have so much weight. .at both the ends, and nothing in the 
Mid-Ship, which causeth them to warpe, and (in the Sea- 
phrase, and with Marriners) is tearmed *Camberkeeld. 
@ 1642 Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 350/2 It 
will make the Ship Camberkeel. 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., Camber-keeled, keel slightly arched upwards 
in the middle of the length, but not actually hogged. 1823 
P. NicHotson Pract, Build. 388 The *Camber-ship is a piece 
of board of any length or breadth, made convex on one or 
both edges, and generally something less than an inch in 
thickness; it is made use of as a rule .. When the brick- 
layer has drawn his arch, he gives the camber-slip to the 
carpenter. 

Camber (kxmba1), v. [app. a. F. camébre-r 
‘to arch slightly’ (16th c. in Littré’, a semi-popular 
repr. of L. camerare to vault (the natural repr. 
being chambrer), f. camera vault.] 


[Sib 
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1. ¢ntr. To be or become slightly arched or | 
curved so that the centre is higher than the ends. 

x6a7 Capt. Smitu Seaman's Grant. ii. 6 The Decke doth 
camber or lie compassing. 1757 Ronertson in PAil, Trans. 
L, 288 Now it so happened, thro’ the great weight of the | 
head and stern, that the ship cambered very much. 

2. trans. To bend (a beam, etc.) upwards in the 
middlc; to arch slightly. 

1852 P. Nicnotson Eucycl. Archit. 1.74 In all these in- 
stances the difficulty may be ohviated by cambering the 
timber upwards, 1876 Gwir Archit. 437 It is usual to 
camber a riveted girder, so that on receiving the permanent 
load it may become nearlyhorizontal. 1882 Mature XXV. 
247 At the centre of the span, where the bottom member 
has been cambered upwards to a height of 150 fect for navi- 
gation purposes. 

Hence Cambered ///. a., Cambering vé/. sb. 
and fi. a. 

1627 Capt. Smita Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 A cambered 
Decke. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Cambered 
Deck, the deck..of a ship is said to be cambered, or to lie 
cambering, when it is higher in the middle of the ship's 
length, and droops toward the stem and stern, 1878 Barr- 
LEY tr. Zopinard’s Anthrop. u. vi. 340 With head erect and 
cambered loins. 1757 Ropertson in /fil. Trans, L. 292 
The resistance of the parts bent by the cambering. 

Camber a.: see CAMBRIAN. 

Camberwell Beanu'ty. [from Camderwell, 
a parish of Surrey, now within the London area.] 
A collector's name for a species of butterfly ( Vanessa 
Antiopa), occasionally seen in England. 

1847 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 11.v. 198 Mr. Broderick re- 


marked that he had seen the ‘Camberwell Beauty’ on 
Twizel-moor. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 706. 

Cambial (kz'mbial), 2. [ad. late L. cambial-?s, 
{. cambium : see CAMBIUM and -AL.] 

1. Relating toexchangeincommerce. [F. camdbial.] 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

2. Lot, Pertaining to cambium. 

1881 Gard. Chron. No. 414 XVI. 726 The adventitious 
roots in the cambial region of the vascular bundles. 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 130 A middle layer of the cambial cells 
always remains capable of division. 


Cambiform (ke mbiffim), a. Aor. [f. Camai- 
UM+-FoRM.] Of the form of, or like cambium. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot.114 Cambiform tissue. 1884 Bower 
& Scott De Bary’s Phaner. & Ferns 523 The narrow cam- 


biform cells. | ; 

|| Cambio. Obds.  [It. cambio change, ex- 
change:—L. cambium.J] a. A bill of exchange. 
b. A place of exchange, an exchange; = CAMBIUM I. 

1645 HoweLL Dodonas Gr. 20(D.) Punctuality in payment 
of cambios. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cambio, a Burse or 
Exchange as the Royal Exchange in London. 

Cambiogenetic (ke:mbiodzinetik), a. For. 
[f. L. camebium + Gr. *yeverixds, f. yéveots produc- 
tion.] Pertatning to the formation of cambium. 

1884 Bower & Scorr De Bary's Phaner. § Ferns 473 The 
cambio-genetic production of tissue, /éid. 585 An indica- 
tion of cambiogenetic growth in thickness. 

Cambism. rare. [see next and -isu.] The 
theory and practice of exchanges. 

1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 334 The authors who 
have written. .on cambism and the operations in exchanges. 


Cambist (ke mbist). [a. F. cambiste, f. L. 
cambtium, It. cambio exchange. (So Sp. cambista.)] 

1. One who is skilled in the science or practice 
of exchanges ; one who deals in bills of exchange. 

1809 R. LANcrorp /xtvod. Trade 130 Cambist, one well 
versed in the knowledge of exchanges, a trafficker in bills. 
1861 GoscuEN For, Exch. 99 These speculators in exchange, 
or cambists, as they are technically called. 

2. transf. Astitle ofa manual of foreignexchanges. 

x811 P. Ketty (¢7¢/e) The Universal Cambist, and Com- 
mercial Instructor. 1882 Wafnre XXV1. 55 The book isso 
far a cambist or dictionary of weights and measures. 


Ca'mbistry. [f. prec.: see -Ry.] The science 
or operations of the cambist. In mod. Dicts. 

Cambium (ke 'mbidm). fa. late L. cambium 
exchange (found in the Laws of the Lombards) ; 
the physiological sense, 2, occurs tn 14thc. in 
Arnold de Villa Nova (‘ cambium humiditas mani- 
feste alterata membri continentis complexione’).] 

+l. a. Exchange, barter. b. A place of ex- 
change, an exchange. Odés. 

1708 Kersey, Camdium, the exchanging or bartering of 


Commodities ; alsoan Exchange, or Place where Merchants 
meet. 1721-1800 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

+2. One of the ‘alimentary humours’ formerly 
supposed to nourtsh the bodily organs. Ods. 

1643 T. JouNnson tr. Parey's Wks. 1, vi. (1678) 9 The 
Arabians have mentioned four other humors, which they 
term Alimentary .. The third [humor] they call by a bar- 
barous name, Cambium, which, already put to the part to 
be nourished, is there fastned. 1708 Kersey, Cambinw, 
one of the three Humours sometime thought to nourish the 
Body, the other two being call’d Gluten and Ros. 1721- 
1800 in BaiLey; and in mod. Dicts. 


3. Bot. A viscid substance, consisting of cellular 
tissue, lying immediately under the bark of exogens, 
in which the annual growth of the wood and 
bark takes place. ‘The cells are inactive during 
winter, but very succulent in spring. This name 
was formerly given to the fluid contents only of 
the cells.’ Sya. Soc. Lex. 


(Quot. 1671 illustrates the origin of this sense from 2.) | 
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1671 Grew Anat. Plants. ii. §23 The said sap. . becomes 
(as they speak of that of an Animal) the Vegetative Kos or 
Cambium: the noblest part whereof is at last .. assimilated 
tothe like substance with the said Lignous Kody. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem, iii. 147 Vhe Cambium which is the 
mucilaginous fluid found in trees between the wood and the 
bark, 1877 W. Dat 7ribes NV. W. 86 A species of red. .de 
rived from pine bark or the cambium of the ground-willow. 

b. altrih., as in cambium-layer, -ring. 

1842 Grav Struct. Bot, iit. § 3 (1880) 78 There is always a 
zone of delicate young cells interposed between the wood 
and the bark. This is called the Cambium, or better, the 
Cambium-.layer, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 654 The primary 
hundles..are united by a cambium-ring. 

Camblet, variant of CAMLET. 

Cambmok, camboc, -ok, obs. ff. Cammock. 

Camboge, obs. form of GaMBour. 

Camboline, var. of CAMELINE sh.! Obs. 

Camboose, var. of Caboose. 

Cambrel ‘kxa-mbrél). ? Ods.exc. déa/. Forms: 
5-8 cambrel, 6 camborell, 7 cambrell, cambril, 
cammeril, 9 da/. camrel, cammeril, cambril, 
cameral. See also CHAMBREL, GAMBREL. [It is 
unccrtain whether this is a mere variant or alteration 
of CAMBREN (given as a synonym by Blount and 
Bailey, and rcally a Welsh word), or whether it is 
to be referred to the verb CAMBER, F. cambrer; cf. 
CAMBER sd, 2. The lateness of these words is against 
their being the source of camzbre/; on the other hand, 
the vartant forms chambre/ (in sense 2) and gambre/ 
(in both senses) make the Welsh certvation difficult. 
Perhaps therc has been contact of distinct words, 
and action of popular etymology.] 

1. A bent piece of wood or iron uscd by butchers 
to hang carcases of animals on. 

cx450 Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 612 Sfatnula, a Cambrel, and 
asclyse. 1641 J. Jackson True /ivang. T.u. 116 He. .was 
crucified. .with his head downward, just like a sheep upon 
the Cambrell. 1731-1800 BaiLey, Cambren, Cambrel. 1808 
Jamieson, Camrel, Cammeril, a crooked piece of wood, 
passing through the ancles of a sheep, or other carcase, by 
means of which it is suspended. 1863 Glasgow Datly Her. 
14 Nov., He said a cameral was a beef-tree or piece of wood 
used for hanging up carcases. 1863 Morton C3cf. Agric. 11. 
Gloss., Cambril or Gambril, a butcher's stretch to hang car- 
cases fromorby. 1881 in Leicestersh. Gloss. (ie. D.S.). 

2. The bend or joint of the upper part of a 
horsc’s hind leg; the hock. Now chiefly dia/. 

1610 MarkHaM AJasterf. 1. i. 212 The length of his hinder 
hough would be twelue inches, and his cainbrell fiue inches. 
/bid, 295 The hinder legges will be all swolne .. from the 
cambrels or houghs vpward. a 1631 Drayton Ay mphal x. 
Wks. 1519 (N.) A perfect goat below, His crooked cambrils 
arm’d with hoof and hair. 1725 Braptey fam. Dict. 11 
52/2 View his Cambrels, have an eye to the Joint behind. 
1880 O. C. & Farm, WVds.(E. D.S.) 137 In the north the 
hocks of animals are called cambrils or gambrils. 

3. attrib. 

1523 Fitznere. //2s6. § 107 A courbe is an yl sorance.. 
vnder the camborell place. 1611 Coter., Chafelet du iarret 
..the cambrell hogh of ahorse. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2121/4 
Two hinder feet white towards the Cammeril Joint. 1877 
E. Peacock .-HW. Lincoln. Gloss. (E.D.S.)Cameril stick, 
by which the carcase is suspended. 

+Cambren. Oés. rare. [a. Welsh cambren, 
a combination of cam crooked + fre wood, stick, 
applied in Wales both to the butcher’s cambrel, 
and to the swingle-tree used when one horse is 
yoked in front of another. (The latter in Anglesea 
is called bombren.)] = CAMBREL 1. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1721 Batley, Casmbren, a 
crooked Stick with Notches on it, on which Butcher hang 
their meat. 1731-1800 [sce prec. 1]. 

|| Cambresine (kambrézi-n). Also 8 cam- 
brasine. [F.] ‘A species of fine linen made in 
Cambray’ (Littré) ; also a similar eastem fabric. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 731 The Persians however 
drive a very considerable trade here in silk siufis, Cambre- 
sines, Indianas, Carpets, Lizats, &c, 

Cambrian (ke mbrian), a. (s6.) [f. Caméria, 
var. of Cumbria, latinized derivative of Cy 7y 
(:—OCeltic Combroges ‘compatriots °) Welshmen, 
or of Cymru Wales. Cumbria and Cambria were 
originally the same, but were subsequently differ- 
entiated : Cambria was regularly applied to Wales 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth. (Some think that 
Cymru, alate word, is only a variant of Cy7y 
the name of the people, parallel to the later I-ng. 
use of Males = OE. MWealas ‘Welshmen’, as the 
name of thetr country.) J 

1. Pertaining to Wales, Welsh; sé.a Welshman. 

(1586 J. Hooker Girald, /rel.in Molinshed 11.24 2 here 
canie vnto him a Welsh or a Camber woman. 1626 W 
ScraTter Expos. 2 Thess. (1629 299 Wee, Brittans of t’other 
race, are growne all Cumber, Camber; quite changed from 
the temper of our peaceable forefathers. Cf. him hav, 
Cam a.] 1656 Brount Glossegr., Cambrian, Welch, Britt)sh 
1780 Von Trout /celand 211 Among the ancient Cambrians. 
1860 All 3”. Roum? No. 68. 420 Change is too strong even 
for Cambrian nationality. j ; ; ; 

2. Geol. A name given by Sedgwick in 1536 to 
a group or ‘system’ of Valaozoic rocks lying 
below the Silurian, in Wales and Cumberland. 

As originally defined, the Silurian of Murchison an 
Cambrian of Sedgwick, heing established in ditferent d 
tricts, were found on further investigation t» overlap ca h 
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other; the Cambrian is now generally held to include the 
Tremadoc slates, Lingula flags, Menevian beds, and Long- 
mynd group, containing the Harlech grits and Llanberis 
slates; but the Geological Surveyors limit the term to the 
Longmynd group, while others extend it to include all the 
Lower Silurian of Murchison (Bala and Llandeilo groups). 

1842 H. Mitter O. &. Sandst. xii, (ed. 2) 257 The geolo- 
gist has learnt from Murchison to distinguish the rocks of 
these two periods,—the lower as those of the Cambrian, 
the upper as those of the Silurian. 1873 Geir Gt. Ice sige 
xvi. 207 In Lewis we get boulders of Cambrian sandstone. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xi. 193 The Cambrian may 
vary in composition in different regions, 

Cambric (kéimbrik). Forms: 6 camerick/e, 
-yk(e, -ike, camarick, -ike, (Sc. cammeraige, 
camorage, camroche), 6-7 cambricke, ca- 
merige, 7 cameric, 6-8 cambrick, 8— cambric. 
[f. Aameryk or Kamerijk, Flemish name of Can- 
bray :—L. Camaracim, in French Flanders.] 

1. A kind of fine white linen, originally made at 
Cambray in Flanders. (Also applied to an imita- 
tion made of hard-spun cotton yarn.) 

1530 Privy Purse Exp, Hen, VIT/, 29 Oct. in Beck 
Draper's Dict., xxiij elles of cameryk for vj shirtes for the 
King. c1570 Tuynne Pride & Lowd. (1841) 19 His shirt 
had bands and ruffe of pure cambrick. 1578 Royal Juv. 
232 (Jam.) Ane quaiff of camorage with twa cornettis. 
1581 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 113 The wearing of coastelie 
Cleithing of Silkes..Camnieraige. @ 1586 Maitland Poems 
(1786) 326 (Jam.) Of fynest camroche thair fuk saillis. 1597 
Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 367 Cover it with a linnen cloth, or for 
persons of higher dignitie take layre or camerige. 1607 
SHAKS. Cor. 1. ili. 95, | would your Cambrick were sensible 
as your finger. 1610 HoLttanp Camden's Brit. 1. 478 Came- 
ric, Calecut, &c. had..their denomination from the places 
where they were first invented. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 
552 » 1 The most delicate cambricks, muslins, and linens, 
1735 BerKeLey Querest § 552 Wks. 1871 III. 399 Diapers 
are made in one town..in another cambrics. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts \. 675 Linen cambric .. manufactured .. from 
power-spun flax..frequently called cambric muslin. 

b. As the material of handkerchiefs. 

1886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. 328 It is not our habit .. to flourish 
cambric over the woes of any one. 

eC. allrib, 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 98 Frenche camarike 
rufies. 41714 Gay Yvrivéa 11, 82 Cambrick Handkerchiefs 
reward the Song. 1793 J. Beresrorp in Looker-on No. 79 
A cambrick trophy of former achievements. 

Cambril, Cambue, var. CAMBREL, CaMMOCK. 
Cambugium : see GAMBOGE. 

Came (kZim). Also 7 caum. [app. the same as 
CaLM# q.v.] A small grooved bar of lead used for 
framing the glass in lattice windows: chietiy in f/. 

1688 R. HotmeE 111. ix. 384/2 Leads [Glasier’s] .. termed 
Caums. 1731 Baitey vol. I], Cames, the smail siender rods 
of cast lead of which they make their milled lead for joining 
the panes or quarrels of glass. 1734 Berlder’s Dict. s.v. 
Cames, Their Lead being cast into slender Rods, of twelve or 
fourteen Inches in Length, are called Cases; and some- 
times they call each of those Rods a Came. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1.677 Cames.. were formerly called ‘lattices’, and 
hence leaded windows were termed lattice windows. 1875 
Gwitt Archit. § 2228 The glazier’s vice is for preparing the 
leaden slips called camzes with grooves, etc. 

Came (kéim), pa. t. of Come v. ; Sc. f. ComB. 
Cameist (ke mist). rare. [f. CAME-o + -18T.] 
A maker or connoisscur of cameos. 

1866 Reader 10 Feb. 148/3 M. Saulini (the celebrated 
cameist). 

Camel (kze'mél). Forms: 1 camel, -ell, 3 
kamel, 4-5 camele, kamell(e, 4-7 camell, 5 
camelle, -ylle, 6 cammell, 6-7 cammel, 3- 
camel. Also 8. 3 camayl(e, 4-5 camail(e, 
5 cameile, cameylle, camayllie, (camely) ; 
7. 4 5 chamel, 4-7 chamell’fe; 5. 4-5 
chameyle, 5 chamayle, chamoil. [Late OE. 
camel, camell, ad. L. camél-us (-ellus), a, Gr. Ka- 
pyA-os, adopted from Semitic: Heb. and Pheen. 
So. gamal; if of native Semitic origin, perh. f. 
vb. *gamal, Arab. jamala to bear (Gcsenius), In 
ME. affected by the OF. forms (see below). 

The early Teutonic name for the camel was app. in some 
way identical (or rather, perhaps ultimately derived from 
« common source) with the Gr. éAeas. eAcparra, I. ele- 
phant-us, elephant: viz. Gothic udbandus (=ulv-), OHG. 
olbenta, MHG., olbent, OF. olfend, oluend, found in the 
Ags. Gospels, and coming down as late as Ormin in form 
O.FENT, q.v. But the Lindisfarne Gloss already in the 
roth c. adopted the L, of the Vulgate as camel, camell-, 
which after the rzth c., helped by the influence of OF., be- 
came the only name. So in the other modern Teut. langs. : 
Ger. kameel, kamel, Du. kameel, The Romanic langs. follow 
two Latin types : (1) L. camélus, whence ONF, camerl, OF. 
chanmeil, later camotl, chamoil (like véla, veile, voile); (2) 
L. camellus, whence It. cammello, Sp. camello, ONF. 
camel, OF. chamel, modF. chameax (like bellus, bello, bel, 
éeau), All the OF, forms appear in ME. (where cameil 
regularly became camayl); but the cameZofOK. and ONF., 
being also most like the Latin, is the survivor. ] 

1. A large hormless ruminant quadruped, dis- 
tinguished by its humped back, long neck, and 
cushioned fect ; it is nowhere found wild, but is 
domesticated in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
in the arid regions of which it is the chief beast 
of burden. 

There are two distinct species, the Arabian or one-humped, 
and the Hactrian or two-hnmped ; a lighter and fleeter 
varicty of the former is known as the Dromedary. 
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cgs50 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 Gewede of herum dzxra 
camella {c 975 Ruskw. hres! olbendena herum ; ¢ 1000 Ags. 
reaf of olfenda herum; ¢c1160 Hatton, of oluende here]. 
— Mark i. 6 Mid herum camelles [Rushw. cameles. Ags. 
oluendes, Hatton, olfendes]. — Matt. xix. 24 Eadur is 
camel [Rushzw. olbende, Ags. olfende} Serh Syri] nedles 
oferfera. c1250 Gen. § Ex, 1398 And fond good grid and 
good hostel, Him, and hise men, and hise kame]. c 1280 
E. E. P. (1862) 3 As epe forto bring a camel in to be neld-is 
ei, @ 1300 Cursor M. 3304 And pine camels [Gétt. chameyles, 
Trix. camailes] sal drinc pair fill. c¢1300 A. Adis. 6333 
They no havethcamayle, noolifaunt. ¢1382 Wycuir Fudg. 
viii. 21 The neckis of kyngis chamels [1388 camels]. — 
1 Chron, xii. 40 Assis, and chamoilis {1388 camelis], and mulis. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes T. 1140 Syn ye be strong as is a 
greet Cainaille [v, x. camaile, camayle, Hard, 17S. chamayle 
(rime bataille, -aile, aylle)]. cxgoo Maunpev. xxiii. 250 
Mylk of mares or of camaylles or of asses. c¢ 1400 Afo/. 
Loll, 45 Biind foolis, clensing forb pe knatt, but swelowyng 
be camely. c¢1440 Promp. Parzv., Camelle, or chamelle, 
camelus, c1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 699 Hic camelus, a 
camylle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164/4 His knees were as 
harde as the horne ofacainel, 1593 SHaks. Rich. //, v. v. 16 
It is as hard to come, as for a Camell To thred the posterne 
of a Needles eye. 1607 Topsett Four-f. Beasts 75 The 
wantonness thereof appeareth by the proverb of a dancing 
Camel. 1699 Dampier’s Voy. (1729) 111.1. 384 His Neck 
small, and resembling a Cammels. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. 
§ 278 Well, therefore, has the Camel .. been termed ‘the 
Ship of the Desert’. 1861 Flor. NigutincaLe Nursing 71 
It is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

b. fg. A great awkward hulking fellow. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. ii. 271 A Dray-man, a Porter, a 

very Camell. — 11. i. 58 Do rudenes, do Camel] do, do. 
ec. fig. in allusion to Afatthew xxiii. 24: Any- 
thing large and difficult to ‘swallow’ or away with, 

[e1380 Wycitr HWks. (1880) 172 Swolwynge be grete 
camaile alhool.] 1637 Gittespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 11. v.23 
Christians,. mocked & nicknamed Puritans, except they can 
swallow the Camell of Conformity. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 
vi. (1851) 125 Can we believe that your government strains 
in good earnest at the petty gnats of schisme, when it makes 
nothing to swallow the Camel heresie of Rome? 1860 L. 
Harcourt Déaries G. Rose 1. 143 If the former was more 
than ‘a gnat’, the latter was not less than ‘a camel’ of 
immorality. f ; ; 

2. techn. A machine for imparting additional 
buoyancy to vessels, and thus enabling them to 
cross bars, shoals, etc., otherwise impassable ; aiso 
for raising sunken ships, removing rocks, etc. 

It consists generally of two or more huge water-tight 
chests provided with plugs and pumps. Water is admitted 
in order to sink the chests into position, and they are then 
fitted and braced to the sides of the vessel, which they are 
sometimes shaped to fit. On pumping out the water the 
camels rise, bearing up the vessel along with them. 

1716 Perry State of Russ. 168 His Majesty..sent a Per- 
son with me to shew me all the Camels (which are flat 
Vessels made to be fix’d to the bottom of Ships, and to 
come up like a Chest on each side). 1799 in Naval Chron. 
II. 283 Men of war. .lifted over the bar by means of camels. 
1805 /éid, XIV. 227. 1847 A. Key Recov. 17. Al. S. Gorgon 
76 Theconstruction of camels to be secured tothe ship's bilge. 

+3. (See quot.) Obs. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s. v., Camel is also a denomi- 
nation given to a kind of pit-coal, otherwise called canel. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as camel-back, -ballery, 
-corps, -dviver, -gulper (see 1c), -hide, -keeper, 
-load, -man, -path, -trunk; also camel-backed, 
faced, -haired, -like, -shaped adjs. 

1860 R. Noe Vacat. Tour 464 For ladies to ride ten, 
twelve, and twenty-four hours on *camel back at a stretch. 
1631 Weever Auc. Fun. Mon. 477 Crooked, crump- 
shouldred, or *Camell-backed. 1639 Futter Holy War wv. 
xxvi. (1840) 227 Not that he was crookshouldered, or camel- 
backed. 1884 J. Macponatp in 19¢/ Cext. June 987 The blue- 
jackets of the. .*camel-battery poured a well-directed fire at 
..the redoubt, 1884 Gitmour J/ougols 112 The *camel 
caravan usually does a good part of its travelling at night. 
1884 Times 22 Nov., The *Camel Corps which marched from 
Assouan. 1818 Keats Endy. 1. 473 To slake My greedy 
thirst with nectarous *camel-draughts. 1753 Hanway 7vav. 
(1762) I. 1, xxix. 125 The trifling conduct of the carriers and 
*camel-drivers. 1829 SoutHey Sir 7. More il. 27 Father 
Cressy, the *Camel-gulper. 1807 Aled. Frul. XVII. 179 
*Camel-faced boys and girls, and *camel-haired children. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2250 Pai bam hide Bath wit hors and 
*camel-hide. 1591 Percivaty Sf. Dict., Camelero,a*Camel 
keeper. @ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 
soo Knees..*Camell-like in the curtesie which you giue 
unto his name. 1761 Chron. in Aun, Reg. 59/2 A large 
camel-like protuberance of fat on the top of their shoulders. 
1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. 1. xxx. 129 *Cainel-loads of 
cloth. 1613 Purcnas Pélg7. (1864) 68 Indian Merchants, 
with their .. ten Camels, and fiue *Camel-men. 1883 E. 
Arnotp Pearls cf Faith xxi. 79 Amru_the camel-man lay 
dead. 1884 Daily News 27 Sept. 5/3 Two *camel messen- 
gers..came in to-day to ask for food and arms. 1824 Zain, 
Rev, XLI. 45 Beaten *camel-paths. 1660-3 J. SpeNcER 
Prodigies (1665) 394, 1 think it hard to find a Faith that can 
swallow any such "Camel-stories. 1854 THackeray Mew. 
comes 11. 294 A *camel trunk or two which have accom- 
panied him on many an Indian march. . 

5. Special comb.: camel-bird, name applied 
to the Ostrich ; camel- brown, an artificial fly 
used in angling: camel-engine, =sense 2; camel- 
gut, the dried gut or intestines of a camel 
used to furnish strings for musical instruments ; 
camel’s-hay, a sweet-scented grass or rush grow- 
ing in the East (Andropogon Schananthus) ; 
camel-insect, a name given to members of the 
genus .J/antis, from their elongated thorax; 
camel-kneed a., having hard or callous knees 


| like those of a camel, caused by much kneel- 
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ing ; camel-locust = camel-insecl ; camel’s- 
meat =camel’s-hay; camel’s-straw, an old name 
for the Common Rush (/zencus conglonieratus and 
effusus); camel(’s)-thorn, a leguminous plant 
(Alhagi camelorum); camel-tree, Acacia giraffe. 
Also CAMEL(’S)-HaIR. 

1771 T. Scott Fob, xote, The Ostrich is called by the Per- 
sians the *Camel-Bird. 1787 Best Angling 107 September 
..2 “Camel brown. .2 Dubbed with the hair pulled out of the 
lime of an old wall. 186. Athenzum No. 1999. 240/3 A 
huge powerful *camel-engine. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-Hur 
7 Languishing acacias and tufts of *camel-grass. 1879 
STAINER J/usic of Bible 12 The Kinnor had, according to 
Fetis, nine strings of *camel-gut. 1597 Gerarp Herbal i. 
xxix. § 1. 40 *Camels haie hath leaues very like vnto Cy- 
perus, 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 81 Camels-Hay is also 
frequently call’d the sweet Rush. 1801 Soutnry Thalaba 
Vv. xxxvil, Some *camel-kneed prayer-monger, 1598 FLorio, 
Sguinance, squinanth, *cammels meate, or sweet rush, 
which is very medicinable. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus v. lii. 511 
The first kinde [of Rushes] is called in English, the Rush 
candle, or Candle rushe: *Camels strawe. 1607 TorseLt 
Four. Beasts 74 There is a certain herb, which hath a seed 
like a myrtle-seed..and this seed is food for Camels..It is 
therefore called *Camel-thorn. 1850 Layarp Nixeveh xii. 
306 Without a blade of vegetation, except a scanty tuft of 
camel-thorn. 

Camel, v. xonce-cod. [f. prec. sb.] Zo camel 
2¢: to ride or perform a journey on camel-back. 

_ 1865 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fort. I. 144 He had. .camelled 
it through the deserts. 1885 L’Aoo/ Daily Post 9 Jan. 6/2 
To day I have heard ‘fueled’ for taking in wood, and 

‘cameled’ for using that ungainly beast intravelling. 

Cameleade. xonce-wd. [after cavalcade] A 
train of people on camels; a caravan with camels. 
_ 1886 Contemp. Rev. 860 The train .. overtakes the crawl- 
ing camelcade, 

Ca:meldom, The 
region of camels. 

1885 Daily News 10 Jan. 4/6 Evolutions [of a camel] .. 
which neither the most far-travelled Arab nor the oldest 
inhabitant of cameldoni had ever seen or heard of. 

Cameleer (kemélie1). Also camelier. [An 
analogical repr. of L. caméldrius: see -EER.| A 
camel-driver ; a cuirassier mounted on a camel. 

1808 A. Parsons Trav. Afr. iv. 76 The cameliers (men 
who attend, feed, load, and unload the camels). 1837 De 
Quincey Revolt of Tartars (1862) 1V. 148 A body of trained 
cameleers, that is cuirassiers mounted on camels. 1883 Cot. 
WarrEN in W. Besant Life Pabuer xi. 309 Six of these 
cameleers were of the Aligat tribe. 

Cameleon, obs. form of CHAMELEON. 

Camel-hair: see CAMEL’S-HAIR. 

Cameline (kemélin, kemlin), 54.1 Also 5 
kamelyne, 5-6 camelyn‘e,6 camboline, 8 cam- 
lin, 9 camaline. [a. OF.camelin, ad. med.L. camé- 
linum, f. camélinus: see CAMELINE @.] 

orig. A kind of stuff made (or supposed to be 
made) of camel’s hair: cf. CaMLET, Also the trade 
name of a modern fabric. 

c1400 Rone. Rose 7367 And dame Abstinence.. Toke of a 
robe of kamelyne, And gan hir gracche [? graithe] as a 
bygynne. a1450 Acts of Christ, MS. Addit. 11307, f. 97 
(Halliw.)} The cloth was ryche and ry3t fyn, The chaumpe 
it was of red camelyn. ¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569 
Camelinus, camelyn. 1886 Ripon Chron. 4 Sept. 2/6 (Advt.) 
We can suit every taste in Cameline Prints. 

b. A garment made of this material. 

1599 Haxtuyt Voy. IH. 261 The Tallipoies go very 
strangely apparelled with one camboline or thinne cloth 
next to their body of a browne colour. 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Acc. E. Ind. ¥.i. 15 A Gown..called a Camlin ; it is 
made of Camels Hair, orof their Sheeps Wooll. 1837 Larp- 
NER Steavz Commun. w, India 114 Their dress consists of 
a camaline, bound round the waist by a leathern girdle. 

Cameline (keméloin), sé.2 [a. F. cameline 
(in mod.L. camelina). Littré says ‘the sauce is 
doubtless named from the plant’. (It has been 
conjectured to be a corrupt form of chamxlinzm, 
corresp. to Gr. *xapaiAwov ‘ dwarf flax’.)] 

1, A genus of cruciferous plants ; sec. the ‘ Gold 
of pleasure’ (Camelina sativa). Also altrid. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens wv. xxxv. 494 The oyle of the seede of 
Cameline or Myagrum .. doth cleare and polish the skinne 
from all roughnesse. 1598 FLorio, Aftagro, the herbe Ca- 
meline. ¢1865 in Circ. Sc. I. 105/2 Caineline or Dodder oil 
is extracted from the seeds of the Casmedina sativa. 

2. ‘A certaine daintie Italian sauce’ (Coter.). 

c1420 Liber Cocoruim (1852) 30 Pis is sawce fyne, Pat men 
calles camelyne. 

Cameline (ke'mélein), 2. [ad. L. camélinus 
f. camélus CAMEL: see -INE1,] Belonging to a 
camel, or to the camel tribe. 

1865 W. G. Patscravr Arabia I. i. 39 
niaster and cameline companions gives him no regret. 

+Camelion. Ods. Also 5 camalyon. [Asa 
word app. the same as CHAMELEON, but in the 
14th c. taken as made up of came/+/ion, and 
identified with camelo-fard.] A camelopard or 
giraffe. 

1382 Wycuir Deut. xiv. 5 Phigarg, origen, camelion [1388 
camelioun], that is a beest lijk a camele in the heed, in the 
hodi to a paard, and in the nek to an horse, in the feet toa 
bugle; and pardelun, that is, a litil pard. [/’#dg. tragela- 
phum, pygargum, orygem, camelopardalum; Doway the 
pygargue, the wild beefe, the cameloparde; 1611 the py- 
garg, and the wild ox, and the chamois.] 1387 Trevisa 
Hfligden (1865) 1. 159 Camelion is a flekked best in colour 


nonce-wd. [see -DOM.} 


The loss of his old 


CAMELISH. 


liche to a lupard. c¢1400 Sowdoue 1008 Wilde beestes 
bloode, Of Tigre, Antilope, and of Camalyon. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Deut, xiv. 5 Vnicorne, Origen and Camelion, _ 

(Wyclif appears to have had before him a Latin text 
reading cameleopardalum ; this he mistook for two words, 
rendering camclvo ‘camelion’ (with a description identify- 
ing it with the giraffe), and pardadum ‘ pardalun, that is a 
litil pard’. But some MSS. correct this by omitting the 
Jatter, thus taking ‘camelion’ as the translation of the whole 
canelopardalum : this was followed by Coverdale.] 

Camelion, obs. form of CHAMELEON. 

Ca‘melish, ¢. [f. Camen + -1sH!.] Of the 
nature of the camel ; obstinate as a camel. 

Iience Ca‘melishness. 

1883 P, Rosinson Marml, Beasts, Camelishness is a term 
of abuse for one whois obstinate past all reasoning. 

Ca‘melist. xonce-word. [f. CAMEL +-IST.] A 
partisan of the camel. 

1863 Miss Power draé, Days § N. 117 They, the camels, 
are patience itself, say the cainelists. 

+ Ca‘meller. Ols. rare—'. [f. Came +-rr], 
probably after F. camelier.] A cameleer. 

1615 G. Sanpys Z7rav. 137 Our Companions had their 
cradles struck down through the negligence of the Camellers. 

Camellia (kame'lia). [Named (by Linnzus) 
after Kamel (latinized Camed/us), a Moravian 
Jesuit who described the botany of the island of 
Luzon. (Often mispronounced as camélia.)] A 
genus of evergreen shrubs belonging to the tea 
family ( Zerustromiacex), remarkable for the beauty 
of their flowers, and chiefly natives of China and 
Japan. Also aétrid., as in camellia-house, -tree. 

1753 in CHAmbers Cycl. Supp. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 
202 We are indebted to China for. .species of the Camellia, 
Poeonia, and Rose. 1872 Oniver Elem. Bot. 147 The 
favourite Camellias of our plant-houses, evergreen shrubs 
introduced from Japan. 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 
41 Camellia-trees of .. gigantic proportions. 

Camelopard (kx'mélo,paad, kime'lépaid). 
Also 7 -e; and (ervon.) 6 cameleoparde, 7-9 ca- 
meleopard ; also \in Latin form) camelopardus, 
-pardalis, and camelopardal. fad. L. caméo- 
pardus, -pardalis, Gr. kapndronapbarts, f. xapndos 
CAMEL + mapdacts ParD: so Fr. camélopard. 
Confusion with /eofard led to the erroneous early 
spelling camelcopard in medL., Fr., and Eng., and 
to the vulgar pronunciation as ca-mel-leopard. 
See also CAMELION.] 

1. An African ruminant quadruped with long 
legs, very long neck, and skin spotted like that of 
the panther; now more commonly called GIRAFFE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xx. (1495) 780 Came- 
leopardus hyghte cameleopardalis also, and hathe the heed 
of a camell..and speckes of the Perde. 1572 Bossewett 
Armorie \\. 53, P. beareth Or, a Cameleoparde, Sable, 
Maculé d’Argent. 1601 CHEsTER Love's Wart. cxviii, The 
Horse, Cameleopard, and strong pawd Beare, The Ape, the 
Asse, and the most fearefull Deare. 


that wander over the plains of.. Ethiopia. 1840 MacauLay 
Rauke, Ess. (1851) 11, 128 When camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. 

2. Asir. A northem circumpolar constellation, 
situated between Ursa Major and Cassiopeia. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 191/2 Camelopardalus, the camelo- 
pard or giraffe, a constellation formed by Hevelius. 

Camelopardel. Her. [f. prec.] A heraldic 
animal, figured as a camelopard with the horns 
of an ibex. 1830 in Rosson fist, Heraldry. 

Camelot, obs. form of CAMLET. 

Camelry (ke-mélri). [f. CameL +-Ry (in sense 
1 after cavalry).) 

1. Troops mounted on camels. 

1854 Lippete & Scorr Greek Lex. s. v. kapnados, 7 KapnAos, 

like  irmos, the camels in an army, as one might say the 
camelry. 1883 G. A. Simcox Latim Lit, 11. vi. iv. 176 It 
was Croesus who frightened his enemy's cavalry by his 
camelry. 1885 Zryzes 2 July 5 General Buller and the second 
half ofthe ‘ Light Camelry’..left Assouan to-day. /éid. 16 
July 12/3 The Cameliry is a new force in the British Army. 
It is neither, properly speaking, cavalry nor infantry..A 
te flag had, therefore, been invented representing a 
black camel rainpant upon a white ground. 

2. ‘A place where camels are laden and unladen.’ 

1882 in ANNANDALE /yipertal Dict. 

Camel’s hair. Also camel-hair. 

1. The hair of the camel. (But cf. CAMEL-YARN.) 

€1325 Metr. Hom.10 Wit camel hare was hecledde. /5/:. 
41 Al men wist that knew sain Jon, That he hauid camel 
har him pen ¢ 1380 Wycur Serxm. Sel. Wks, 11. 3 Joon 
was clopid wip camele heer. 1611 Bite Afa?éz. iii. 4 The 
same Iohn had his raiment of camels haire. 1858 Siumonps 
Dict. Trade s. v., Camel's-hair is much longer than sheep's 
wool, and often as fine as silk, 18600. W. Hoimes Elsie V. 
(18871 67 A camel'’s-hair scarf. 

2. The long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used 
to make artists’ paint-brushes. Also aé/rid., as 
in camel?s) hair brush, pencil, 

1971 > aly Phil. Trans. LX\.206 Take a middling 

OL, Il. 
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camel’s hair pencil. 1825 Hone Every-day BR. 1. 347 He 
could not procure camels’ hair pencils. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, Cametl-hatr Peuctl, a small brush used by 
ainters in water-colours, made of badgers’ hair, camel's 
air, or other suitable material. 1859 Gutuick & ‘Tinss 
Paint. 295 Brushes made of red sable, and also the squirrel 
—or ‘camel hair’ as it is called. 

Camel-yarn. [In Da. Lameclyarn, Du. kemels- 
haar, Ger. kamelhaar: app. from a mistaken 
notion: cf. CAMLET and Mouair.] Yarn made 
from the wool of the Angora-goat, mohair yarn. 

1670 Bk, of Kates, Yarne Camel, or Mohair Yarne. 

Camemille, obs. form of CAMoMILE. 

Camenes. Zogic. A mnemonic word, repre- 
senting the second mood of the fourth figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a uni- 
versal affirmative, the minor premiss and the con- 
clusion universal ncgatives. 

x85r WiaTELey Logic (ed. 2) 42 Camenes, viz. (cam) 
every A is B; (ex) no B is C; therefore (es) no Cis A. 

Cameo (ke'mzjo). [a. It. camdéo, camméo, cor- 
resp. to med.L. cammeus (Du Cange): of un- 
known derivation. Rarely accented as in It. on e. 

The mod.F. cazée (masc.) is ad. It. caeweo (also casmeo, 
both in Florio 1611), Older E. forms were ca:wzehu, cautezt, 
cantaheu, cautahieu, gamahieu (whence MIIG. gémaheu), 
camakier, cautayeu, and cantaizeu still in use, whence oc- 
casional Eng. Camaieu in 18th c. Sp. has camafeo (in 
Minsheu 1623) Pg. camafeo (also acc. to Diez camafcio, 
camafeu); med.L. had camahutus (in England) 1295, 
camahotus, cainahelus, caniaheu, 14th c.; Du Cange has 
also camastl, camaynus, camay.c; canizus (Lives of Ab- 
bots of St. Albans), Soine of these, possibly all, are formed 
from the modern langs., though the relations between the 
earliest known forms, med.L. ca¢ahiétus, and OF. camehn, 
camen, all found in England in 13th c. documents, are un- 
certain, Of the derivation nothing is yet known : guesses 
may be seen in Mahn, Diez, and Littré.] P 

A precious stone having two layers of different 
colours, in the upper of which a figure is carved in 
relief, while the lower serves as a ground. For 
this purpose the ancients used the onyx, agate, 
etc., and especially the sardonyx, ‘a variety of 
chalcedony, consisting of alternate parallel layers 
of white and red chalcedony’, which was carved 
so as to leave a white figure in relief on a red 
ground, ‘Thence extended to all lapidary’s work 
of the same kind; and in modern times (‘by 
abuse’ Littré says) to similar carving in shells of 
molluscs, of which the inner stratum is differently 
coloured from the outer. 

(rzzz Ornamenta Ecct. Sarum in Register S. Osmund 
(1884) II. 129 Item capa una.. brodata cum morsu argent. 
in quo continetur lapis unus cameu .. Item capa una..cum 
morsu argent. In quo continetur magnus camehu. 1295 
Visitat, Thesaur. S, Pauli (Monast, Angl, 11.) Septem 
annulos auri, novem cum saphyris .. unum cum camahuto, 
1530 Patscr. 202/2 Camuse, precious stone, chamahiev.r. 
1554 in Bristol Wells 193 My Ryng wth A white camfeo. 
1596 Danetr tr. Coines (1614) 157 A ring set with a 
cainée.] 56x Hony tr. Castigtione’s Covrtyer (1577) 
Gj a, Olde coynes, cameses[?-oes], grauings. 1670 LassEs 
Voy. Italy 1. 127 Rich jewels, strange stones, cameos, 
pictures. 1747 Dixcrey in PArl. Trans. XLIV. 506 The 
Merit both of Intaglio’s and Cameo’s. 1757 KeysLer 
Trav. (1760) 11.27 Two exquisite caminei. 16a H. Wat- 
POLE Vertue's Anecd, Paint, (1786) 1. 137 The ring which 
Henry sent .. to Cardinal Wolsey, was a Cameo on a ruby 
of the king himself. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard., The bold 
cameo speaks, the soft intagliothinks. 1813 Mar. Epceworth 
Patron, 1. xvi. 269 A woman's accomplishment .. ought to 
be..as Dr. South expresses it, more in intaglio than in 
cameo, 1865 Athengum 28 June 127/3 Cameos and in- 
taglios, ancient and modern. 1871 Miss YoncE (f't/e) 
Cameos from English History. 1874 Westrore Precious 
Stones 45 Sardonyx..the Occidental variety .. for camei. 

attrib. 1860 Priut, Trades Frnl. No. 32. 30 The Cameo 
colour stamping-press. 1863 Kincs.ey !Vater Bad, v.(1878) 
219 Her car of cameo shell. 1883 Glasgow Weekly Her. 5 
May 8/6 Cameo checks in beautiful colourings at 83d. 

Camera (ka méra). [a. L. camera (camara) 
vault, arched chamber, = Gr. xapdpa anything 
with an arched cover. In late L. in sense ‘cham- 
ber’, as also It., Pg. camera, Pg., Sp. camara, 
Pr. cambra, F. cambre, chambre: see CHAMBER. 
Used in Eng. only as a Latin or alien word, until 
popularized in connexion with photography.] 

] 1. In Latin sense: An arched or vaulted roof 
or chamber. Given in mod. Dicts., but probably 
not in Eng. use, exc. in such cases as ‘the Camera’ 
of the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. 

1708 Krrsey, Camera, (1.) a vaulted or arched Building, 
an Upper-Chamber or Gallery. 1730-6 BaiLey, Camera, 
a vault, roof, or upper gallery; (in the title of Mus. Books) 
signifies chamber-musick, or musick for private consorts, in 
distinction to musick used in chapels and publick consorts. 
1863 O.rf, Univ. Cal. 63 The building known till lately as 
‘the Radcliffe Library’ is now used as a Reading Room in 
connection with the Bodleian Library under the name of 
‘Camera Bodleiana’. [In the Latin Statute of 1856 the 
Radcliffe building was described as a camera.] 

b. ‘Used in the Latin law proceedings for the 
. . Ld x , 
judge’s chamber’ (Tomlins’; hence the phrase 
tn camerdé’, i.e. in the judge’s private chamber, 
instead of ‘in open court’. 

} 2. In reference to Italy and Spain: A cham- 
ber ; a council or legislative chamber; one of the 
departments of the papal curia. 


CAMERATION. 


1712 Lond. Gaz, 5068/1 A Declaration read. by the Serre. 
tary of the Camera, 1832 Downes Let?. 1 343 The Camera, 
or Chamber, adjoining the body of the church, contains 
ten large frescoes by Raphacl. 1841 Sratvinc /taly 4 Jt, 
‘st. UN. 114 Vhe Camera or ‘Treasury, whove preside® 1, 
the Camerlenyo, is assisted Ly the Auditor, the 7 reayurer- 
general, and Assessors, 

3. Optics. Short for camera ob cura (see Cn). 

1927°51 Cnamuirs Cyc. s.v. Camera Obscura, Another 
portable camera may le thus made, 1760 STEKNE 77. 
Shandy (1793) 1. 133 Others .will make a drawing of you in 
the Camera. 1770 CourtSfisc. Apr., In the plate we hive 
represented the different sorts of cameras. Fi. I is of the 
first kind .. or casucra obscura. 1845 cl thenvum 22 Feb. 
202. 1878 Foster //ys. i. ii. 347 The eye is a caineri 

b. esp. That form used in photography. 

1840 E. Ripp.e Sed. §& Nat. Philos, 1844) 359 Producing 
pice with the aid of the Camers, by the..process of 

I, Daguerre. 7853 R. Wunt Waa, Photigr. 36 The photo. 
ape picture, which is invisible when the plate ts taken 

rom the Camera. 1859 Sata Tw, roumd Clock 111 Me 
throws the curtain of the camera over his head. 

4. Camera obscura [L.; lit. ‘dark chamber]. 

a. Optics. An instrument consisting of a dark- 
ened chamber or box, into which light is admitted 
through a double convex Icns, forming an mnage 
of external objects on a surface of paper, plass, 
etc., placed at the focus of the lens. 

(1668 Phil, Trans. V1.741.) 1727-51 CnamBers Cycé. s.v., 
Construction of a portable camera obscura. 1796 Hutiox 
Math. (ict. \. 237 Various sorts of camera obscuras. 1822 
Imison Se. 4 Art I. 255 The eye is..no more than a camera 
obscura, 1841 Iemerson Asse. (1853) 215 Vhe Daguerreo- 
typist, with camera-obscura and silver plate, 1874 Ksiciur 
Dict. Mech., Camera obscura..was described by 1.conardo 
da Vinci, in 1500,, Baptista Porta, in 1589, mentions it in 
his book on ‘ Natural Magic’. 

b. 47. Dark chamber or room. 

19725 Porr Let. fo. Blount 2 June, When you shut the 
doors of this grotto, it beconies on the instant, froma luminou 
room, a Camera obscura. 1753 RicHaRDSON Grandison 
(1781) III. xvii. 144 Shall 1.. make a Lover's Camera 
Obscura for you? 

5. Camera lucida [L.; lit. ‘light chamber’, 
after camera obscura]. Oflics. ta. (see quot. 

753) Obs. b. An instrument by which the rays 
of light from an object are reflected by a peculiarly- 
shaped prism, and produce an image on paper 
placed bencath the instrument, whilst the eye at 
the same time can sce directly the pencil with 
which the image is being traced. 

[1668 Hook in PAil. Traus. I. 741.) 1753 Cuame rs 
Cyct. Supp., Camera Lucida, a contrivance of Dr. Hook, 
for making the image of anything appear on a wall in a 
light room, either by day or night. 1831 Brewster (pti s 
xl. § 195 Camera Lucida .. invented by Dr. Wollaston . . 
has come into very general use for .. copying and reducing 
drawings. 1832 Get. Pompeiaua I, v.79 The original draw- 
ing as obtained by the camera lucida. 

Camerade, -ado, obs. forms of ComRADE. 

Ca'meral, @. [a. Ger. kameral, ad. med.l.. 
cameral-is, {. camera im its late sense of ‘chamber, 
bureau’.] Of or pertaining to the camera or 
‘chamber’; relating to the management of the state 
property (in Germany). Ileuce Ca:merali'stic /., 
Ca:merali'stics sd. f/. (in Latin form cameralia . 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. WV. 103 The imperial 
royal representation and chamber, with which the cameral 
exchequer is connected. /éid. IV. 522 The Amptskeller. . 
looks to .. economical and cameral matters. 1830 W. 
‘Yaytor Germ. Poetry I. 242 Géthe was ennobled in 
1782 with the appointment of Cameral President. 

Cameral, variant of CAMBREL, 

Camera‘nious, a, nonce-word. [f. L.. camera.] 


Chambcer-. 

1791 T. Twinixsc Country Clereym. (1882) 147 Private 
cameranious fiddlings and singings. 

Camerate ke'mért), @. Zool. [ad. L. camer- 
al-us, taken as = ‘chambered’ (see next \.] Divided 
into chambers ; chambered ; = CAMERATED 2. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. u. xxi. 33 Some[exitures, 
i, e, abscesses] are called camerate, bycause they have many 
concavites and chambers. 1881 Cieranp £volution ui. 83 
Camerate eyes found in the invertebrata. 

+Ca‘merate, v. Ods. [f. L. camenit- ppl. 
stem of camerdre to vault, f. camtera: see -ATE*.] 
trans. To vault, to arch. 

1623 CockERAM, Camerate, to siele, or vault. 1656 BLouxt, 
Camerate, to vault, seil, or make an Arch or Roof. 

Camerated ka mérettid, sf/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Arch. Arched, vaulted. ? Ody, 

1678 Puiturs, Camerated, vaulted, er arched, a term 
used in Architecture. 1708 E. Ilattos Veww Frc eve’. 
I]. 362,1, The roof within is camerated and covered with 
Lead. 1817 1), Hucuson Walks thro’ Lonavn 187 lhe rocf 
of the interior is camerated. 

2. Zool, Divided into chambers | as some shells’. 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. |. 547.1 The camerated porth nf 
the shell. 1854 Woopwarp .Vod/usca (1856) 77 Shetl ex- 
ternal, camerated and siphuncled. ; 

Cameration (kamérél fon). [ad. L. camerd- 
tion-em vaulting, f. camerdre; or f, CAMERATE v.] 

1. Arch. Vaulting, arching. ? Obs. 

1664 Evecyn tr. Freart’s Archit.|R Where two arches 
intersect, which is the strongest manner of cameralt) n, 1721 
Batrev, Cameration, Vaulung or Arching. 1755 Jousses. 

+b. Surg. An old term (=Galen’s xapapaya) 
for a fracture of the skull where the bones ay} eat 
arched. 
4 


CAMERELLE. 


1730-6 in BatLey. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cameration ; 
synonymous with Camarosis. 


2. Zool. Division (of a shell, etc.) into chambers. 

1877 Huxtey Anat, Inv, An. xii. 658 The cameration of 
the skeleton. 

+Camerelle, Oés.7are—!, [It. and med.L, 
dim. of camera.] A little chamber. 

1483 Cath. Ang, 52 A camerelle, camerella. 

amerie, var. of CAMERY. 

Camerige, camerike, obs. ff. CAMBRIC. 

Camerine; see CAMARINE. 

Camerist. vonce-wd. [app. a. F. camdériste 
chamber - woman, ad. It. camertsta, f. camera 
chamber.] Chamber-woman, lady’s maid. 

1838 New Month. Mag. LII. 515 The fraternal camirist 


attacked the hair of her sister with combs, brushes, perfume, 
and all the tact of a genuine artiste. 

Cameronian (keméraunian\, a. and sé. [f. 
the name Cameron +-IANn.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to Richard Cameron, his tenets, or his followers. 
B. sé. A follower of Richard Cameron, a noted 
Scottish Covenanter and field preacher, who re- 
jected the indulgence granted to nonconforming 
ministers and formally renounced allegiance to 
Charles II. His followers afterwards constituted 
the body called the ‘Reformed Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland’. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cameronians, Field-Con- 
venticlers (in Scotland). 1691 Luttrety Brief Rel. (1857) 
II. 229 The Cameronians pretend neither to acknowledge 
king William or king James, but king Jesus, and declare 
for the old covenant. 1693 fol. Clergy Scot. 15 Camero- 
nian Zealots inthe Western Shires. 1816 Scott Old Afort. 
Introd., The religious sect called Hill-men, or Cameronians, 
was at that time much noted for austerity and devotion. 
1886 W.G. Braikiz in Dict. Nat. Biog.s.v. R. Cameron, 
It ought to be added that the ‘reformed presbyterians ’ 
decline the term ‘Cameronian’, although to this day it is 
applied to them in popular use. : 

2. Cameronian Regiment: the title of the old 
26th Regiment of Foot in the British Army (now 
the 1st Battalion of the Scottish Rifles), formed 
originally of the Cameronians and other Presby- 
terians who rallied to the cause of William III, 
and fought at the Battle of Killiecrankie. 

1848 Macauray Hist. Exg, xiii. . : 

+ Camery. ? Ods. A disease of horses, in which 
pimples appear on the palate ; the /rozzce. 

1s7z Mascaty Govt. Cattle (1627) 16a, Camerie, is in his 
mouth venomed. 1610 MarKHam Masterp. 1. xxvii. 261 
The Camery or Frounce in horses, are small pimples or 
warts in the midst of the palate. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict., 
Camery or Frounce, a distemper in horses, being small 
warts or pimples in the palate of a horse’s mouth. 

Cames e, var. of CAMMEs, Oés.; see also CAMISE. 

Came-stone, another form of CAM-STONE. 

1615 Sir R. Boyte in Lismore Papers (1886) I. 90, I gave 
him a came stone for his arms, 

Camestres. /ogic. A mnemonic word, re- 
presenting the second mood of the second figure 
of syllogisms, in which the major premiss is a 
universal affirmative, the minor premiss and the 
conclusion universal negatives. 

1551 T. Witson Logigue H ja, Ca. The christian right- 
eousnesse is the purenesse of the mynde. avest. To 
weare a tipete, a coule, a shauen croune is not the purenes 
ofthe minde. fres. Therfore the outwarde attyre is not the 
christian righteousnesse. 1870 Bowen Logie vii. 200. 

Camesyd, var. of CAMOISED, Ods. 

Cameylle, Camfeo, obs. ff. CAMEL, CAMEO. 

Camfer, -fire, -fory, etc., obs. ff. CAMPHOR. 

+ Ca‘mfering, #7/. a. Obs. 

1582 STANYHURST “Exes Ded. (Arb.) 4 Theyre Verses in 
camfering wise run harshe and rough, [Cf. Skropsh. Word- 
bk. (E. D. S.) Campering, mettlesome, high-spirited. } 

Camforye, Camfrey, obs. ff. CoMFREY. 

| Camion. Oéds. [F. camioz a cart on low 
wheels, also in OF. chamion: see Littré.] A 
truck or wagon formerly used for transporting 
cannon. In mod. Dicts. 

+ Ca‘mis, camus. Ods. [Spenser's word was 
prob. meant to represent Sp. and Pr. camzsa,= 
Pg. camiza, It. camicta, camiscia ‘shirt, smock, 
priest's surplice’, F. chemise (ONF. hemtse) :— 
late L. camzsia, camisa linen tunic, alb, shirt (see 
CHEMISE) ; or else the cognate It. cdzce surplice. 
It is hardly likely that he knew the Oriental gami¢ 
or CAMISE (see below).} A light loose dress of 
silk or linen ; a chemise, shirt, tunic. 

1596 SPENSER /’,Q. 0), ili. 26 And [she] was yclad, for heat 
of scorching aire, Allin a silken Camus lilly whight. /d¢d. 
v.v. 2 [The Amazon] All in a Camis light of purple silke 
Woven uppon with silver, subtly wrought, 

“Various foreign forms of the word camzsta: 
camesa, camisa, camiscia, occur casually. 

1690 TB. 2. Dict. Cant. Crew, Camesa, a Shirt or Shift. 
1796 STEDMAN Suvinam II. xx. 89 The rest of his [a rebel 
negro’s) dress is a camisa, tied around his loins like a hand- 
kerchief. 1825 Scott Talisman xv, His. .person was wrap- 
ped in the folds of his camiscia, or ample gown of linen. 

Camisa‘de. A//. Obs, or arch. [a. F. cami?- 
sade.) =CAMISADO. 

1560 Daus tr. Séezdane’s Comm, 268 a, The Emperour at- 
tempteth the matter by a Camisade in the night, and 
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chouseth out of the whole nombre the fotemen of Almaignes 
and Spanyardes, & comaundeth them to put on whyte 
shirtes ouer their harnesse. 1690 W. WaLKER Jdiom, Anglo- 
Lat, 80 Others were to set upon to give a camisade to the 
camp. 1819 Scotr Leg. Montrose xiii, ‘It was a pretty 
camisade, I doubt not .. a very sufficient onslaught.’ 183 
CartyteE Sart. Res, 11.1. 56. 1864 Reader 28 May 678 The 
word ‘Camisade’.. had its origin in the surprise of a 
French post near Rebéc by the Marquis de Pescaire; the 
Marquis's men on that occasion having worn white shirts 
over their clothes to distinguish them, 

Ca:misa‘do. 477, Obs. or arch. Also 6 cam- 
massado, camnesado, camisada, 7 camizado, 
8 camiscado. fad. Sp. camicada, camisada, f. 
camisa shirt: lit.‘ an attack in one’s shirt’: see 
Camis, CHEMISE, and -apo ; also CANVASADO.] 

1. A night attack; originally one in which the 
attacking party wore shirts over their armour as a 
means of mutual recognition. (A very common 
word in 16-17th c.) 

1548 W. Patten Exped, Scoti. in Arb. Garner III. 89 Of 
whom, in a camisado..his Lordship killed above eight hun- 
dred. 1566 GAScoIGNE Yocasta Wks. 91 By night I wil the 
cammassado give. 1575 CHURCHYARD Chiffes (1817) 110 
The French came forth, at midnight .. As though they 
would a camisado make. 1579 FENTON Guicciard, xu. 
(1599) 554 Ranse de Cere..gaue them a Camnesado in their 
lodging. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Camisada, 
a Spanish word, and doth signifie the inuesting or putting 
on of a shirt ouer the souldiers apparell or armour; the 
which is vsed in the night time, when any suddaine ex- 
ploit .. is to be put in practise vpon the enemy. 166: 
Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672) 83 Not dreaming of suc 
a Camisado, 1721 De For Adem. Cavalier (1840) 106 The 
garrison .. gave us several camisadoes. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. V. xii. xiii. 125 Prince Karl..has been on march 
rain intending a night-attack or camisado. 

HE. 

1565 Jewet Repl. Harding (1611) 5 Howbeit (gentle 
Reader) be of good cheere, All this is but a camisado: 
These be but visards: they bee no faces, 1678 BuTLEeR 
Hud. u. ii. 296 Some for engaging to suppress The Camis- 
ado of Surplices.. More proper for the cloudy Night Of 
Popery, than Gospel-Light. 1837 Cartyte #7”, Rev. II. 1v. 
vii. 216 A camisado, or shirt-tumult, every where. 

2. (erroneously) The shirt worn over the armour 
in a night attack. 

1618 Sir R. Wittiams Actions Lowe Countr. 82(T.) Some 
two thousand of our best men, all in camisadoes with scal- 
ing ladders. J/éid.83 Their armours and camisadoes: I 
mean the shirts that covered their armours, 

+Camisard, camisar. [a. F. camisard, f. 
Pr. camisa shirt-+ aRD: cf. CAMISADE.] ‘Name 
given to the Calvinist insurgents of the Cevennes, 
during the persecution which followed the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes’ (Littré). Also attr7d. 

1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 3908/3 Accounts..of the Successes of 
the Camisars against the French King’s Forces. Jéid. 
No. 3973/2 These Roman Catholicks call themselves the 
White Camisars, or the Florentines. 1710 STEELE & ApD- 
pison Tatler No. 257 #12 Brownists, Independents, Mason- 
ites, Camisars, and the like. 1816 Keatince 7rav. I. 
30 They could effect little in a midnight warfare against 
Camisards. 1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycé. 1. 376 Without 
leaders the Camisard army gradually melted away. 

Ca-misated £/. a. rare—°. See quots. 

1731 Baitey vol. 11, Caszisated, cloathed with a linen gar- 
ment, surplice or shirt. 1755 JoHNson, Casuzsated, dressed 
with the shirt outward. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Camiscia: see Camis, CHEMISE. 

|| Camise, camiss (kami‘s). Also (in Byron) 
camese. [Arab. , 2..3 gami¢ under-tunic, shirt ; 
occurring in the Koran, but generally thought to 
be ad. L. camésta, camisa: see Camis, CHEMISE ; 
Mahn suggests Skr. £shawma linen stuff.] The 
shirt worn by Arabs and other Mohammedans. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. u. Tambourg? ii, Oh! who is more 
brave than a dark Suliote, In his snowy camese and his 
shaggy capote? ¢18s0 Nat. Encycl. 1.237 The national 
costume of the lower orders [in Afghanistan} is..a large 
shirt, ‘camiss’, worn over the trowsers, reaching down to 
the knees. 1859 Sara Tw. round Clock (1861) 143 The Su- 
liote of the fruitship, in his camise and capote. 1865 S. 
Evans Bro, Fabian's MS. 105 Snow-white the camise, 

Camisole kemisdul). [a. F. camisole, ad. Sp. 
camisola, dim. of camzsa shirt: see CHEMISE.] 

| 1. A kind of sleeved jacket or jersey. 

1816 Gentl. ATag. LXXXVI. 1. 213 They wore short 
camisoles, huzar-sahres, 1828 G. W. Bripces Axx. Jamaica 
II. xi. 121 Columbus found..a multitude. .naked, orclothed 
only in a species of camisole. 


2. A loose jacket worn by women when dressed 
in negligée. 

1848 ‘Tiackeray Van. Fair Il. v. 56 Mrs. O'Dowd the 
good house-wife, arrayed in curl-papers and a camisole. 
1857 C. Bronté Professor I. viii. 134 She seldom wore a 
gown—only a shabby cotton eancole 

3. A strait-jacket, formerly put upon lunatics. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Ca'mister. Thieves’ cant. [f. Camis in sense 
‘surplicc’ (? termination suggested by w22zste7).] 
A clergyman, a minister. 

1851 MayHew Lond. Labour 1. 231 (Hoppe), 

Camizado, var. of CAMISADO., 

Camle. Oés. cf. CHAMELEON and CAMELION. 

¢1400 Maunvev. 289 There ben also.in that contree manye 
Camles that is a lytille best as a goot, that is wylde, & he 
lyvethe be the Eyr, and etethe nought ne drynkethe nought. 

Camlee, camly, var. CuMBLY, Indian blanket. 


| 


CAMLET. 


Camlet (kz mlét\, sd. Forms: 5 chamlyt, 
chamelet(t, 5-6 chamlett, 5-7 cham(e)lot, 6 
chambelot, 6-7 chamblet(t, 6-8 chamlet, 6-9 
camblet, 7chamolet, camelott, camlott, 7-8 ca- 
melot, 7-camlet. [app.immediately from French: 
Littré cites chamelot 13th ¢., camelot 16th c.; 
Cotgr. translates F. camelot, ‘chamlet’; Du Cange 
has med. L. camelotum; Anglo-French statutes of 
Edward IV have chamelett, and the spelling with 
chamt- was the prevalent one in English till after 
the Restoration, The ultimate origin is obscure ; 
at the earliest known date the word was associated 
(by Europeans) withcame/, as if stuff made of camel’s 
hair; but there is reason to think it was originally 
the Arabic £amdat, from kham/l, Marco Polo (ed. 
Yule) I. 248 (Skeat). Azaml, khamlat, is ex- 
plained by Lane as ‘the nap or pile or villous 
substance on the surface of cloth’; khamlat, by 
Johnson, as ‘camelot, silk and camel’s hair, also, 
all silk or velvet, especially pily and plushy’, Ac- 
cording to Littré, the Journal officiel of 1874, p. 
3220/1, says camelot is so called from the Arabic 
setl el kemel, the Angora goat; cf. CAMEL-YARN.] 

A name originally applied to some beautiful and 
costly eastern fabric, afterwards to imitations 
and substitutes the nature of which has changed 
many times over. ‘A kind of stuff originally made 
by a mixture of silk and camel’s hair; it is now 
made with wool and silk’ (J.). ‘A light stuff, for- 
merly much used for female apparel, made of long 
wool, hard spun, sometimes mixed in the loom 
with cotton or linen yarn’ (Ure). It is uncertain 
whether it was ever made of camel’s hair; but in 
the 16th and 17th c. it was made of the hair of 


the Angora goat. 

According to Beck, Draper's Dict., ‘In {the} Produene [of 
camlets}, the changes have been rung with all materials in 
nearly every possible combination; sometimes of wool, 
sometimes of silk, sometimes of hair, sometimes of hair with 
wool or silk, at others of silk and wool warp and hair woof 
.- Those of our day have had cotton and linen introduced 
into their composition. ‘They have been made plain and 
twilled, of single warp and weft, of double warp, and some- 
times with double weft also’. 

c1400 Lfpzph. (Turnb. 1843) 114 Wer ther of gold any 
clothes fownde..Or was ther any chamlyt orsatyn. @ 1413 
Inv. Wardrobe Hen. JV (Draper’s Dict.), Seven yards of 
red chamlett at 13s. 4@. the remnant. 1423 Jas. I. Avugzs 
Q. clvii, There sawe I. . For chamelot, the camel full of hare. 
1472 Act 12 Edw. IV, iii, Satens Sarcenetz & Tarterons 
Chamelettis & autres Draps de soie, & dore & soie. 1532-3 
act 24 Hen. V//7, xiii, Silke, chamblet, or taffata. 1578 
Fiorio 1s¢ Fruztes 10, I wil buy .. Velvet, Grograyne, Sat- 
ten, Makadowe, Chambelot. 1615 G. Sanpys 7vrav. 15 
Natolia affoording great store of Chamolets and Grogerams. 
1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 146 Some of rich gold or silver 
Chamlets, and other of cloth of gold. 1635 Swan Sfec. AZ. 
(1670) 398 Camblet ..of Camels hair as some do affirm. 
1644 Evetyn Déavy (1871) 64, 1 went to see their manu- 
factures in silke, their pressing and watering the grograms 
and chambletts, 1680 Morven Geog. Kect. (1685) 327 
Famous .. for good Chanilets. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 46 
Show'rs soon drench the Camlet’s cockled Grain. 1727 DE 
For Eng. Tradesm, xxvi. (1841) I. 266 Camlets from Nor- 
wich. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour I. 98 Here {Leyden} they 
make .. camblets, tho’ inferior to those of Great Britain. 
1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hest. 11. 35 Stuffs made from the hair 
of [the Angora goat} are well known among us by the name 
of camlet, 1812 J. SmytH Pract. Customs 256 Mohair. .is 
commonly imported ready spun, and is woven into camblets. 
1815 ExvpHinstone Acc, Caubul (1842) 11. 87 The tents .. 
are of a kind of black blanket, or rather of coarse camlet. 

b. Watered (water) camlet: camlet with a wavy or 
watered surface ; cf. Fr.-camelot a ondes (Cotgr.). 

1596 SpeNSER /. Q. Iv. xi. 45 Wav'd upon, like water 
chamelot. 160r Hottanp Pliny I. 228 The waued water 
Chamelot, was from the beginning esteemed the richest 
and brauest wearing. 1624 Bacon New Ati, (1650) 3 A 
Gowne..of a kinde of Water Chamolet, of an excellent 
Azure Colour. 1658 RowLanp Mouffet’s Theat. Ins, 961 
Wings as if it were watered Chamblet. 1719 D’Urrey P2dds 
(1872) VI. 95 A watered Camlet Gown she had. 

ce. A garment made of camlet. Also fg. 

1613 Suaxs, Hen. V//I, v. iv. 93 Your th’ Chamblet, get 
vp o' th’ raile. 1648 Herrick /esfer. 1. 64 Cloath’d in 
her chamlets of delight. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, & 
&, II. xi. 272 To see and be seen in his new camlet. 

d. attrz. 

1526 Lance, Wills (1854) 1.13 My chamlett kyrtell. a 1625 
FLETCHER }Vom. Prize v. i, His camblet breeches. 1662 
Pepys Diary 6 Mar., This night my new camelott riding 
coate..came home. 1696 Br. Patrick Comm, Exod. xxvi. 
(ed. 2) 507 These Camlet Curtains (as I may call them [of 
Goats’ hair], 1789 Mrs. Piozz1 Yourn. France 1. 5 The 
women..in long white camblet clokes. 1847 L. Hunt Jen, 
Women, & B. 271 His black camlet cloak with silver buttons. 

e. Conb., ascamlet-mahker ; camlet-mingled adj. ; 
also camlet-fly, a fly with mottled wings. 

1658 RowLanp Mouffet's Theat, Ins. 969 Nature bred this 
with a chamblet mingled coloured coat. 1676 CotTTon 
Angler u. 335 In the middle of May {comes in} the Camlet- 
fly. 1750 Reser Lex Mercat. (1752) 686 Of the aforesaid 
wool the Camblet-makers alone take 80000 lb. 

Ca‘mlet, v. For forms see CaMLeT sb. [f. 
prec.sb.] ¢vaxs. To mark or variegate as (watered) 
camlet ; to mark with wavy veins. Hence Ca‘m- 
leted pp/. a.; Ca'mleting v0/. sd. 


CAMLETEEN. 


1618 BoLton Florus 1. v.14 Embroydered Gownes, Cas- 
sockes chambleted with figures of palmes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 658 Some have the Veines more varied and Cham- 
loted: as Oake, whereof Wainscot is made. /déd. § 741 
The Turks have a pretty Art of Chamoletting of Paper. 
1652 Evetvn Mem, (1827) IL. 53, I also inspected the man- 
ner of chambletting silk & grograms..in Moreficlds. 1652 
Bentowes 7heoph.1. liti, In sackcloth chamleted with tears. 
1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. 1. s.v. Alder, They afford the 
Inlayer Pieces curiously chambletted and very hard. 

Camleteen, -ine (kxmlétin), a. Also 8 
camlettee, camletine, 9cambleteen. [f. CaAMLET; 
cf. F. camelotine.] An imitation camlet ; a ‘camlet’ 
of inferior kind. 

1730-6 Baitey, Camlettee, Camleteen,a Sort of fine worsted 
camlets or camelots. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Carm- 
Jetine, in commerce, denotes a slight, narrow kind of camb- 
let, little valued. .also..stuff made of hair mixed with wool, 
in imitation of a camblet. 1861 S. Jupp Afargaret u. xi. 
(1871) g09 Dress of cambleteen. 

amleting (kemlétiy). In 7 chambleting. 
[f. Camuet: cf. coating, shirting.) Stuff of camlet. 

1697 Evetyn Nunisnr. viii. 280 Several sorts of Stuffs, 
Calandring and Chambletings. 

Camlin, Camlott, obs. f. CAMELINESé., CAMLET, 

Cammaka, -oka, var. Camaca, a fine cloth. 

Cammamyll, -myld, obs. ff. CaMomILe. 

Cammas, var. QUAMASH: see CAMAS. 

Cammassado, -esado, var. of CAMISsADo. 

Cammauyne, obs. form of CAMOVYNE. 
Cammed (kemd), a. Obs. exc. dia/. [app. 
extended from Cam a. ; cf. wecked.] 


+1. =Camois; having a cam or camois nose. Oés. 

2¢1350 Sat. Blacksmiths in Rel. Ant. 1.240 The cammede 
kongons cryen after col! col! ¢ 1386 Citaucer Reeve's T. 
14 Rounde was hese face and kammede was hese nose. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 59 Caminyd, or schort nosyd, szzus. 

2. Crooked, perverse. dia/. 

¢1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Tunis & AT. Wks. (1862) 
61 Its not to tell heaw camm’d things con happ’n! 1875 E. 
Waucu Old Cronies vi. 60 (in Lanc, Gloss.) Thou’rt gettin’ 
camm’‘d as a crushed whisket. 

Hence Ca‘mmedness. 


61440 Promp. Parv. 55 Chammydnesse }1499 cammed- 
nesse], sévvetas. 


Cammel, Cammeril, obs. ff. CAMEL, CAMBREL. 

+Cammes. Oés. Also cames, camwysse. 
Apparently a corrupt form of Canvas; ‘a kind of 
gauze for samplers’ (Jamieson). 

1540 Sc. Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1. 301 
For cammes to stuff the orpheis of be samin. 1541 /é2d. 309 
For xij boltis of cammes, to be salis. 655 Ch. dec. Lever- 
ton, Linc. in A rchzol. XLI. 360 For iiij yardes of camwysse 
for the hye awlter. 1578 /uventories 215 (Jam.) A lang pece 
of cammes, sewit with the armes of Scotland. 

Cammock! (kemak). Forms: 1 cammoce, 
-uc, I, 4 cammoc, 4-7 cammok, § cambmok, 
chambmok, camok, -oke, -ocke, 6-8 cammock, 
7 camock, 9 dial, cammick. [OE. cammac, 
generally assumed to be from Celtic, and to be the 
same word as the next, with a reference to ‘ crooked 
stems or roots’; but the plant is not so named in 
any Celtic language, and the root is not specially 
crooked, so that the actual origin remains doubtful. ] 

The plant Ononis spinosa (N. O. Legumitnos) 
also called Resi-harrow, and according to Cock- 
ayne, Cammock Vhin. Some earlier writers iden- 
tified it with Pescedanum, and ‘Petty Whin’; but 
it is not clear what plant or plants they meant. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.209 Das wyrte man peucedanum, & 
odrum naman cammoc {v.7. cammuc] nemneb. c 1000 O. £. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 300\ Nomina Herbarium), Peucedanun, 
cammoce. ¢ 1050 Glosses (Cott. Cleop.) ibid. 416 Gotuna, 
cammuc. 1377 Lanoi. P. Pé. B. xix. 319 For comunelich 
in contrees kammokes [¢e.x¢ C. canmokes]. .& wedes Fouleth 
pe fruite in be felde. @1387 Sinon. Barthol.(Anecd. Oxon.) 
33 Peucedona, i. cammoc secundum quosdam. /did. 36 
Resta bovis, herba est retinens boves in aratro, an. Cammoc. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvu.cxxxviii. (1495) 695 The 

ambmok is a pryckynge shrub. /6ézd. Of the rotes and of 
the stalkes of Cambniok is made a medycyn that Physicyens 
call Licium. /é:d. Chambmok gendreth fyre of itselfe. 
c14s0 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 156 Resta bouts .. anglice 
hyseneherdt uel cammok. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. ix. 668 
The roote of Restharrow or Cammock. 1579 Lancnat 
Gard. Health (1633) 527 Restharrow, Cammok, or Petywin. 
1775 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1777) 1. 386 Prickly Restharrow 
or Cammock. 1787 Winter Syst. Husd. 123 The above field 
contained many cammocks. 

2. Vaguely applied dialectally to other plants, as 
St. John’s Wort, Ragweed, Fleabane, Yarrow, etc. 

1878 Britten & Hott. Plant-n.s. v., In Hampshire almost 
«| yellow flower is called Cammock, 

. Comb, Cammock whin =sense 1. 

Cammock?, cambock (kx'mak). és. exc. 

Sc. Forms: 5 cambok, -oke, -ake, 6 camok, 
-oke, -ock, -ocke, (7 cambuc(k), 6, 9 Sc. cam- 
mock, 9 Sc. camack. [ME. hambok, app. im- 
mediately ad. cambuca, a late L. word (Du Cange 
cites Papias camdufa, sustcntamen vel baculus, 
flexus, pedum, crocia, and Gloss. Corbeiense, cam- 
buta, baculus episcoporum), app. of Gaulish origin, 
derived from caméo-, crooked, Cam; represented 
in mod. Welsh by camawg, cautog fem. ‘piece 
of bent wood, the felloe of a wheel’. Cf. also 
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Gaelic camag ‘curl, ringlet, crook,’ and Manx 
camag ‘crutch, crooked bat or shinty to play 
hurles, also the game itself’. 

But some of the senses of the Manx word miay be froin 
Eng.; for the Irish and Gaelic for a bent stick for hurling, 
shinty, hockey, a golf-club, is casdan, camat.] 

1. A crooked staff, a crook; esp. a stick or club 
with a crooked head, used in games to drive a 
ball, or the like ; a hockey-stick ; hence, the game 
played with such a stick. 

1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 666 (Nomina Ludornm) [foc 
pedum,cambok. 3483 Cath. Angel. 52 A Cambake [v.7. Cam- 
boke], cameduca. 1547 Sacespury Welsh Dict., Aamoc, a 
camocke. 1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) [. 1. xxix. 
Fach People please themselves .. some in Iland-ball, Foot- 

all, Bandy-ball, and in Cambuck. 1821 Adyn. Even. 
Courant lage On Christmas and New Years day, matches 
were played..at the camack and football. 1885 /uverness 
30 a ago i. 80 A numcrous party played a game of Cain- 
mack, 

2. A crooked stick or piece of wood, a knce of 
timber ; a cambrel. 

¢1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 724 (Nomina domo perti- 
nentia) [fec cambuca, a cambok. c1510 Barciay Alirr. 
Good Mann. (1570) Bvj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good cainoke wilbe, As a common prouerbe in youth | heard 
this sayde. 31580 Lyty Lufhues (Arb.) 237 Crooked trees 
proue good Cammocks. /ésd. 408 If my fortune bee so yl 
that searching for a wande, | gather a camocke. 1593 
Drayton £clog. vii, 62 And earely crook’d that will a 
Camocke bee. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 815 This tendon.. 
maketh an empty cauity, through which the Butchers peirce 
their Cammockes to hang the beast vpon in the shambles. 

Ca‘mmocky, 2. [f. Camsock! + -y1.] Of 
or abounding in Cammock or Kcst-harrow. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cammus, var. of Canols, Obs. 

Camnesado, obs. form of CaMISAno. 

Cam-nosed, a variant reading of cammosed, 
CAMOISED: prob. only an error. 

Camoca, var. of Camaca, Obds., a fabric. 

|| Camo-cho., rvare—. [Cf. It. camoscio ‘a kinde 
of stuffe worne in Italie’ (Florio).] A fabric. 


(In quot. applied contemptuously to a Spaniard.) 

1607 Dexxer 7. Wyat Wks. 1873 I11. 115 A Spaniard is 
a Camocho, a Callimanco, nay which is worse a Dondego. 

Camock(e, obs. form of Cammock. 

+Ca‘mois, camus, @. (and sé.) Obs. Also 
4 cammus, 5-8 camoise, -oys, -oyse, 6 ?-ous, 
8 chamois. fa. F. cams, -wse, ‘having a short 
and flat nose’. Thurneysen refers it to a Celtic 
source, comparing the Ir. sb. cames hollow, re- 
treating angle, bay, Gael. camas bought, bay, creek, 
space between the thighs: cf. Caméus- in place- 
names in Scotland. For another suggestion see 
Diez, and Littré.] 

1. Of the nose: Low and concave. 
Pug-nosed. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 4437 Ys browes were bobe rowe and 
grete, & ys nose cammus. ¢1386 Cuaucer Reeves T. 14 
Round was his face and camuse [so 3 4/SS.; v.7. kamuse, 
camoyse, kammede, //ar/. camois] was his nose, 1580 
Bartt Adv. C 44 A Camoise nose, that is to say, crooked 
vpwardeas the Morians. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 
vi. x. 328 Many Spaniards. .of the race of Barbary Moores 
.-have not worne out the Camoys nose unto this day. 1650 
Butwer A wthropomet. vii. (1653) 123 The Inhabitants have 
all Camoyse or saddle Noses. 1745 tr. Colnmmella’s Hush. 
B vj, Such oxen ..[as have] black eyes and lips, wide 
nostrils, a camoys nose. 375: CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., The 
Tartars are great admirers of camus beauties. 1877 R. H. 
Horne in A/rs. Browning’s Lett. 11. 277 A gentleman .. 
with a large camus nose. ' 

b. fg. Low and curved like a camois nose. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart’s Archit. xxi. 52 The Cornice 

is camuse and blunt. — 
ec. Hence camois-nosed. 

1601 Hortanp Pliny 1. 336 The former haue flat noses, 
the other are hooked and camoise nosed vpward. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., C amotse-nosed, hooked-nosed. 

2. adsol. or quasi-s6. A person or animal with 
a camois nose. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1881) 94 The camuse..is xeliroy 
langeuyn. 1515 Barctay /gloges ww, (1570) C vj, She wit 
Bacchus her camous did promote. 1618 Sir R. WiLLIAMS 
Actions Low Countr. 49 White little hounds, with crooked 
noses, Called camuses, 175 Cuampers Cycl., Camus, a 
person with a low, flat nose, hollowed or sunk in the middle. 

+ Ca'‘moised, a. Ods. Also 4-5 camused, 6 
camesyd, camoused, cammoised, cammosed, 
7 camus’d, -oysed. [f. Camois + -ED.] Made 
camois; having a camois nose. 

1393 Gower Conf, I1. 210 Some one, for she is noble of 
kinne .. Some one, for that she is camused, a 1533 Lo. 
Berners //uon xxxiii. 103 Grete eeres and a camesyd nose. 
1583 StaxyHuRST Poems (Arb.) 141 This slut with a cam. 
moysed haucks nose. ¢1600 Montcomerie /lyting 472 
That cammosed jed. 1688 camnosed] cocatrice they quite 
with themcarie. 1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 11 Camoysed 
dolphins. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. i. 49 Though 
my nase be camus’d, my lipps thick, And my chin bristled ! 
1650 Butwer is age vii. 82 All children are a little 
camoised about the Nose, before the bridge riseth. 

+Camoisly, ca‘mously, adv. Obs. [f- Ca- 
MoIs+-Ly %.] Like a camois nose; concavely. 

a 1528 Sxetton El. Rummyng 28 Nose som dele hoked, 
And camously croked. 

Camok(e, obs. form of CaMMOCK. 


Of persons : 


CAMOUFLET. 


Camomile, cham- (kx:mdmpil). Forms: 
3-4 came-, camamille, § camamylle, -melle. 
-myle, camomelle, 5-6 camomylle, 6 camma- 
myll, -myld, cam(m)omyle, camamile, -mil, 
-mel, camimile, chamomylle, -myle, chame.- 
mell, 6-7 cammomill, 6-8 camomil(l, 7 cha- 
mamil, chameeniell, cammomel, chamo-, cha- 
mecmile, chamomel, (8 camomoil , $-g chamo- 
mile, 6- camomile, [a. F. camomille (also for- 
merly camamitle), ad. 1. chamomitlla (Vliny, cte.), 
an altered form of chamamélou (Vliny, Palladius, 
cte.), a. Gr. yapaipndoy earth apple (f. xapel on 
the ground + pHAov apple); so called from the 
apple-like scent of the blossoms. Cf. It, and 1’r. 
camomilla, Sp. camomila, Fr. dial. camomile, cama- 
mite. The spelling cha- is chiefly in pharmacy, 
after Latin; that with ca- is literary and popular } 

1. The name of a Composite plant, Anthemes 
nobilis, an aromatic crecping herb, found on dry 
sandy commons in Iingland, with downy leaves, 
and flowers white in the ray and yellow in the 
disk, but in cultivation often all white like a 
double daisy. The flowers are employed in medi- 
cine for their bitter and tonic properties. Also 
distinguished as Noble or Roman Camomile, 
White C., and in its single wild form as Scotch C. 

¢1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Casmiomilla, camenille, 
maiwe. 1313 in Wardrobe Acc. dw. //, 2 Camamilie, 
12d. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 59 Camamyle, herbe, camamsl/a 
arqso £. £. J’. (1862)141 Vn-to a benche of camomylle My 
wofulle hede I dyd inclyne. 1483 Cath Angl. 52 Camo. 
melle, casnomillum. 135133 Dovcras Anes xu. Prol, 116 
The clavyr, catcluke, and the cammamyld. 1530 Pacscr. 
202/2 Cammamy]l herbe, ca+zaontlle. 1540 Etyot /imiage 
Gov. (1556) 63b, The grounde was thicke covered with 
Camamile. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes FE. 1. V.S. 13 
Anthenus [Anthems] ..is called in englishe Cammomyle. 
1573 I'usserR //usé.(1878 95 Herbes of all sortes.. Camainel. 
1586 Cocan //aven I/ealth (1636) 77 Chainzmell is hot and 
dry in the first degree. 1605 Timmer Qversit. 1. vii. 33 The 
flowers of chamamil. 1660 Bonxv Scent. Reg. 41 The Camo- 
mile the more it is trodden on, the better il groweth. 1748 
‘Tuomson Casé. {ndol. 1. \Wiii, He bask'd him on the ground, 
Where the wild thyme and camomoil are found. 1794 
Martyn Rousseanu’s Bot, xxvi. 397 Common or truce Camv- 
mile. .sometimes covers a considerable exten! of ground on 
dry sandy commons. 1878 I’. Bryant Pract. Surg. L. 51 
Warn fomentations..medicated with. .chamomile. 

b. Also used as an English book-name fer the 
genus Axdhemis, and popularly applied to several 
allied plants, esp. Alatricaria Chamomilla \Wild 
Camomile, Dog's C., German C., or Camomile 
Goldins) ; Anthemts Cotula Stinking Camomile, 
Dog’s C., May-wecd); Blueor Purple C., the Sea 
Starwort, Aster Trifolium, Red or Purple C., 
Adonis autumnalis (from its foliage). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxx. 184 Stinking Camomill or Co- 
tula foetida. /érd. 185 Vnsanery Camomilla [A/, rrodora) 
or Cotula non foetida. 1597 Gerarp /ferda/, Women thal 
dwell by the seaside call it.. blew camomill. 1783 Atns- 
worth Laé, Dict.(Morell) vi, Cauéa, Dogs camomile. 1790 
1820 SowerBy £ug. Bot. (ed. 3) V1. 52 Corn Chamomile, 
Anthemis arvensis. 1859 Gro. Euiot 1, Bede 214 The 
wild camomile that starred the road side. 

2. Comb., as camomile-flower ; also camomile- 
alley, an alley planted with camomile (see quot. ; 
camomile-tea, an infusion of cainomile flowers. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 96 A Physitian Pelee for the 
cure of the Rheume that a Man should walk continually 
upon a *Camomill-alley ; Meaning that he should put Camio- 
mill within his Socks. 1652 Cutrerrer Ang. Physic 18 
Boiled with..*Chainomel flowers. 1753 /l’or/d 37, 1 .. am 
forced to attend with her *camomile tea. 

Camooyne: see CAMOVYNE. 

+ Camoroche. Oés. rare. The Wild Tansy or 
Silver-weed (Potentilla ansertna). 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 204 Gosys gres, or camoroche, or 
wylde tanzy, camaroca, vel tanasetum agreste. 

||) Camorra (kamera). [It. camorra (kame'rta . 
‘Irish rugge or mantle, a Marincrs frocke’ Florio J 

1. A kind of smock-frock or blouse. ; 

1869 W. Gitsert ZL. Borgia 1. 21x She was dressed. .in a 
camora of gold shot brocade. 

2. A secret society of lawless malcontents in 
Naples and Neapolitan cities. Sometiines /vaz/. 

1865 Sat, Rev. 21 Jan. 87/1 The Camorra is a system of 
organized extortion, which has survived the Bourbon rule... 
its name is conjectured to be thal of a species of shert cal 
worn by members of the society. 1880 /ortn. Rev. Feb. 174 
The profits which. . this official camorra divide between them 
are enormous, i , _ 

Hcnce Gamo-rrism, the principles or practice of 
this society ; lawlessness, anarchy. Camorrist, 
a member of a camorra. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 7 Nov. 625/2 The notes . Ireat .. of the 
Neapolitan Camorrists, 1883 Chamb, Jrnt. 78 The Ca- 
morrist remains the personification of power and heroism ! 
the Neapolitan. 

+Camose. Oés. [cf. CALMEWE.] A sea-gull. 

1538-46 Exyot, Candosoccus, a sea gull, or a camose. ; 

|| Camonflet (kamuflg . Wir/. [Fr.: see Littre.] 
A mine containing a small charge of powder, 
placed in a wall of earth between the galleries ol 
besieged and besieger, so as, in exploding, to bury, 
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CAMP. 


suffocate, or cut off the retreat of the miner on the 
opposite side ; a ‘stifler’. 

1836 in Pensy Cycl. V1.197/1 Camoufiet or Stifler. 1847 
in Craic. 

Camous, -ed: see CAMOIS, CAMOISED. 

Camovyne,-wyne, Sc. Also6 cammauyne, 
g camooyne. =CAMOMILE. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 67, I sau cammauyne, quhilk is gude 
for ane scabbit moutht. 1768 Ross Helexore 112 (Jam.) On 
the camowyne to lean you down. 1884 Mitcer Plant-n., 
Camooyne, or Camowyne, A zthemis nobilis. 

Camow-nosed, a. = Camois-nosed. CaMotrs, 

a1600 Hume in Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poetry iii. 386 (Jam.) 
His little camow-nosed sheepe, And rowtting kie to feede. 

Camoys(e, var. of CAmoIs, Oés. 

+ Camp, s?.1 Ods. exc. dial, Also 1-3 comp, 
3 komp, 4 kamp. [OE. camp, cpmp, corresp. to 
OF ris. camp, cpmp, (MDu. camp, Du. Lamp), MLG. 
kamp, OHG. champf (MHG. and Ger. kampf), 
combat, all masc., ON. aff (ff from wf) neuter, 
(Da. and Sw. 4azf) contest, keenness, vehemence. 
WGer. or OTeut. *ampo-z was presumably an 
early Germanic adoption of L. camf-us in its 
transferred sense ‘ field of contest or combat’, also 
‘duel, fight, battle, war’; see Camp sd.2 The word 
was thoroughly at home in WGer., and gave 
origin to numerous derivatives, particularly the 
vb. Zampjon ; see Kemp v. and cf. Kemp sé.:—OE. 
cenpa, WGer. kampjo-n = late L. campion-em 
CHaurion. In ME. the word survived longest in 
the north, esp. as an archaism of alliterative verse. 

(Kluge and others, however, claim the word as native 
Teutonic, mainly on the ground of the improbability that 
the Germans who had so many native words to designate 
war, should adopt a foreign designation; but they offer no 
satisfactory account of its etymology.}] 

+1. Martial contest, combat, fight, battle, war. 

Beowulf 5003 In campe secrong cumbles hyrde. ¢ 1000 
Riddles vii. 2 (Gr.) Mecz esette* Crist to compe. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 4215 Per heo weren on kompen [1275 fihte]. /dzd. 
4347 Pu ezrt muchele betere cniht to halden comp [1275 
werre] and ifiht. /ézd, 14024 Per wes feht swide strong 
comp swide sturne. ?a1400 Morte Arth, 3702 Alle be kene 
mene of kampe, knyghtes and ober. _ 

2. Hence Camp-ball: An ancient form of foot- 
ball in which large numbers engaged on both sides. 
See Camp v.1 3, and Campine vé/, sb.1 

c1600 Day Begg. Bedn. Gr. in Strutt Sports & Past. 11. 
iii, I am Tom Stroud of Hurling, I'll play a gole at camp- 
ball, 31840 [see Camrinec v6/.sé.!] Fighting camps. 1847-78 
HALLIWELL, Caf, an ancient athletic game of ball formerly 
in vogue in the Eastern Counties. 1887 ///ust. Lond. News 
26 Feb. /r The game in very ancient times was not so 
properly called football as camp-ball. 1887 Jessopr Arcady 
236 Camp-ball .. used to be a very favourite game in my 
parish some fifty years ago, and it was, by all accounts, a 
very rough one—something like football. 

Camp (kemp), 54.2 Also6-7 campe. [a. F. 
camp (16th c. in Littré) in same sense: cf. It., 
Sp., Pg. campo ‘camp’, orig. ‘field’, and F. champ, 
Pr. camp, field, field of tournament, field of battle 
:—L. camp-us level field, spec. the Campus Martius 
at Rome, the place for games, athletic practice, 
military drills, etc., whence ‘field of contest or 
combat’, ‘ficld of battle’. Although camp was 
the Norman form of cham, no trace of it appears 
in ME., which had only Cuamp from central OF., 


in the senses of‘ field of duel or toumament’ and. 


heraldic ‘field’, Cam was introduced early in 
the 16th c., from contemporary Fr. and with the 
sense castra, but was also at first used to render 
L. campus in other senses, as well as occasionally 
in the sense of the earlier champ ‘field of combat’. 

Littré supposed that the 16th century French use of casp 
was merely the literary adoption of the Picard form in a 
special sense; but evidently it was an adaptation of It. 
(or ?Sp.) cazzpo, in a sense not used with F, chazf.] 

I. In the military sense. 

l. The place where an army or body of troops is 
lodged in tents or other temporary means of shelter, 
with or without intrenchments. In common 
modern usc the collection of tents, huts, and other 
equipments is the chief notion, the site being the 
‘camping-ground’; but as used of ancient works, 
Roman, British, Danish, etc., it usually means the 
intrenched and fortified site, within which an army 
lodged or defended itself; a modern zztrenchcd 
camp includes both notions. The namc is also 
given to a permanent station for the reccption of 
troops, in order that they may be trained in 
manceuvring in large bodies, and in campaigning 
duties gencrally, as the camps at Aldershot, Shorn- 
cliffe camp, camp of Chalons. 

1528 Sir Gr. pe Cassauis, etc. (The King’s Ambassadors 
with the Pope)in Strype Eccl. Mem, 1. u. xxiii. 61 It is very 
certain, that the Spanyards have refused hatel, and conveyed 
themself out of ther camp neerer unto Naples in the night. 
1560 Lise (Genev.) 2 Kings vii. 7 They left their tentes and 
their horses and their asses, euen the camipe as it was, and 
fledde for their liucs. 1593 SHaxs. Lucym. Argt. 13 Sextus 


‘Tarquinius..departed with the rest back tothe camp. 1683 
Burnet tr. Afore’s Utopia 170 They fortify their Camps well, 


with a deep and large Trench, 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. | 


52 


1. 540 The Youth of Rome..pitch their sudden Camp be- 
fore the Foe. 1727-5x CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Rhoe, describ- 
ing the great Mogul’s camp, says, it is twenty English miles 
round. 1856 Emerson Ezg. Traits v. Ability Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 33 He disemharked his legions, erected his camps and 
towers. 1870 F. Witson Ch, Lindisf. 70 A fine ancient 
British camp, upon a neighbouring hill-top. 

2. A body of troops encamping and moving to- 
gether; an army on a campaign. (In earlier Eng. 


the host.) 

a1584 Vicary Exnglishin. Treas. 59 In anno 1551, when 
the said citie was taken and destroyed by the campe of 
Charles the first. ¢1zs90 Martowe J/assacr. Paris i. vi, 
Dismiss thy camp. 1598 GrENEWEY 7 acitus’ Ani. vy. vi.97 
This fleeting enemy was not to bee pursued with a maine 
campe. 1611 BisLe 1.Saz. iv.'7 God is come into the campe 
{Coverp. hoost, Gevez. hoste]. 1706 Farquuar Recruit, 
Of. 1.1, I hope you have more honour than to quit the 
service, and she more prudence than to follow the Camp. 
1751 Jounson Ramil. No. 144 ? 4 Multitudes follow the 
camp only for want of employment. 1839 THirLwaLi 
Greece III. 451 The army was formed in a hollow square, 
inclosing the baggage and the followers of the camp. 

b. Flying camp, camp-volant: ‘a little army 
of horse and foot, that keeps the field, and is con- 
tinually in motion’ (Phillips 1696-1706). See 
also quot. 1699. ? Obs. 

1577 HotinsHEep Chrox. III. 1040/2 Who .. with a campe 
volant did what he could to stop the Englishmen within 
Hadington from vittels. 1726 De For Hzst. Devil (1822) 
299 Some of his camp-volent are always present. 1611 
Cotcr., Camp volant, a flying campe, a campe of light- 
horsemen for ordinarie roades. 1699 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
flying-Camps, Beggers plying in Bodies at Funerals, 1727- 
51 Cuameers Cyc/. s.v. Camp, Flying Camp is a strong 
body of horse or dragoons. 

ce. Camp-royal: the main or chief body of an 
army with the commander-in-chief; a great body 


of troops; hence fg. a great number, a host. 

1593 NasHE Christ's T. 31 b, False witnesses they had in 
pay a Campe royal. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heanex 216 A 
Campe-royall, euen forty thousand strong. 164: Bromr 
Jou. Crew u. Wks. 1873 [11.377 This Doublet..might serve 
to furnish a Camp Royal of us. 

3. Used for: The scene of military service ; 
military service, the military life in general. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. iu. iv, 1 must .. my Patrick 
soon remove To Courts and camps that may his soul im- 
prove. 1799 Lams Corr, Ixxi. (1870) 194 The world, the 
camp and the university have spoilt him among them. 1805 
Scott Last ATinstr. 1. xv, Love rules the court, the camp, 
the grove. 1827 KesLe Chr. Y. 1 Advent x, Through court 
and camp he holds his heavenward course serene. 1855 
Macauray fst. Eng. 111. 204 His knowledge of courts and 
camps was such as few of his countrymen possessed. 

II. ¢rvansf. from the military sense. 

4. The temporary quarters, formed by tents, 
vehicles, or other portable or improvised means of 
shelter, occupied by a body of nomads or men on 
the march, by travellers, gipsies, companies ofsports- 
men, lumbermen, field-preachers and their audi- 
ences, or parties ‘camping out’; an encampment. 

Connected with sense 1 by intimate gradations, e.g. the 
camp of the Israelites, or of North American Indians. 

1560 BisLe (Genev.) Ex. xvi. 13 At euen the quailes came 
and couered the campe [l’zdg. castra, CovERD. tentes]. 1823 
F. Cooper Pioneer xx, The sugar-boiler, who was busy in 
his ‘camp’. 1864 W. CampBect Aly Indian Frul. Contents 
..Sport at Dharwar ..A Civilian’s Camp. . Bison-Shooting, 
etc. 1886 F. H. Guittemarp Cruise of Marchesa 1.95 It is 
the hunter's rule to see that the fire is extinguished... before 
breaking camp. 

b. loosely. ‘Quarters.’ 

1747 H. WALPOLE Corr. (1837) 1. 108, I am got into a new 
camp and have left my tub at Windsor. 

5. An encamping; a ‘camping out’. 

In Australia the regular term for an expedition er excur- 
sion for fishing, shooting, etc., in which the party camps out. 

1865 (xtell. Observ. No. 37. 15 A previous night’s camp 
near the spot. 1880 INGLis Azstral. Cousins 233 We're 
going to have a regular camp; we.. intend going to Port 
Hocking to have some shooting, fishing, and general diver- 
sion. 1886 Pa// Mall G. 3 Aug. 13/2 Cadet corps (now out 
for a week’s camp). 

6. The whole company or body of persons en- 
camped together, as surveyors, lumbermen, sports- 
men, etc. ; a company of nomads. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 797 The Chan of the Western 
Moungales Camp, tributary to China. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

III. fg. from the military sensc. 

7. A ‘host’ or ‘army’ of arguments, facts, etc. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. Ded., Titus Liuius in whom is 
contayned a large campe of noble facts and exploites at- 
chieued by valiaunt personages. 1871 E. Burr Ad Fidcm 
xiv. 282 The main camp of allegations, 

8. a. A body of adherents of a militant doc- 
trinc, or theory. 6. The position in which ideas 
or beliefs are intrenched and strongly defended. 

187x Morey Voltaire (1886) 23 No one who has marched 
ever so short a way out of the great camp of old ideas. 1885 
Cropp Alyths & Dr. u. vii. 182 Matters still dividing philo- 
sophers into opposite camps. 

IV. In sense of ME. CHamp. 

+ 9. The field of combat, the lists. Obs. rare—. 

1525 Lp, Berners Froiss. II. clxi. {clvii.] 446 Howe he 
durste .. do armes with hym in campe or iustes mortall. 


V. In various senses of L, campus. 


+10. Camfpe of Mars, Camp Aart: = Campus | 


Martius. Odés. 
1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel, (1546) F viij, The 


CAMP. 


emperour goynge to the campe of Mars. 1647 R. Stapyt- 
Ton Fuvenal 109 Exercising and training like the tyrones 
or young souldiers in Camp Mart. 

+11. Plain, level surface, field. Watery camp 
(cxreleus campus, campus latus aguarum): the 
surface of the sea. Ods. ; 

1598 Sytvester Dx Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 29/1 Whereby 
w’are stor'd with Truchman, Guide & Lamp, To search all 
corners of the watery Camp. 

+12. Field of inquiry; field of discussion or de- 
bate, subject of debate. Ods. 

1538 Letanp /?zz. I. p. xxi, I have more exspatiatid yn this 
Campe then they did. 1538 Starkey England iv. 128 
Wherfor I wyl not entur into that Camp. 


|) VI. 13. =Spanish campo: see quot. 

1877 Athenzum 1 Dec. 703/2 The Falkland Island word 
for expanses of bog land, ‘camp,’ is not derived from the 
French champ. .but from the Spanish campo. 

+14. (A sense of F. camp: see quot.) Obs. rare—°. 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp., Camp, is also used among the 
Siamese and East-Indians, for a quarter of a town assigned 
to foreigners, wherein to carry on their commerce. In these 
camps, each nation forms itself a kind of city apart, in which 
their store houses and shops are, and the factors and their 
families reside. [So in London Excycl. 1829.] 

VII. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple, as camp- 
boy, -craft, -diseases, -equipage, -equipment, -fare, 
fashion, -frock, -guide, -hut, -keeper, -kettle, -kit, 
-language, -life, -mill, -money, -plot, -sqguire, -stove, 
Clee 

1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. X1.27 Stores common] 
called *camp equipments. 1820 T. MitcHELL Arvistoph. i 
121 The sack that holds our coarse *camp-fare. 1886 Pal/ 
Mall G.28 July 2/1 Seated *camp-fashion on boxes. a 1849 
J.C. ManGan Poems (1859) 338 In an uniform of blue and 
white And a grey *camp-frock he is dressed. 1828-40 
Tytrer Hest. Scot. (1864) 1. 153 The servants who remained 
in the *camp-huts. 1805 Naval Chron. XIV. 35 Bailing it 
out with a *camp-kettle. 1850 Atison Hist. Europe X1. 
Ixxvi. § 39. 447 The ponderous iron camp-kettles hitherto 
used by the soldiers had been exchanged for lighter ones. 
1861 Max MULLER Sc. Laxg. 303 Urdu-zeban, *camp-lan- 
guage, is the proper name of Hindustani. 1828 MacauLay 
Hallam, Ess, (1854) 1.72 The Judges would have given as 
strong a decision in favour of *camp-money as they gave 
in favour of ship-money. 1610 Hotianp Casuden's Brit, 1. 
83 Maximus, a base *Campe-Squire. 

b. Special comb., as camp-bed, -bedstead, a 
bed or bedstead for use in field-service; hence 
Spec. a bedstead made to fold up within a narrow 
space; a trestle bedstead; camp-chair, a form of 
folding chair; + camp-chaplain, an army chap- 
lain; camp-colour, a flag or colour used in 
marking out and arranging the camping-ground 
for a body of troops; hence canzp colour-man (see 
quot.) ; camp-disease, -duty (see quots.) ; camp- 
fever, a name given to fevers of an epidemical 
character occurring in camps, chiefly typhus ; 
camp-fire, a fire lit in a camp or encampment ; 
hence a military social gathering ina garrison, etc. ; 
sfec. in U.S, a re-union of members of one or 
more clubs, ‘ posts’, of the ‘Grand Army of the 
Republic ’, a society of ex-volunteers; camp-flux, 
-furniture (see quots. ); camp-marshal = F. maré- 
chal de camp, see CAMP-MASTER ; camp-paper, a 
kind of copying paper, like carbon-paper ; camp- 
party, a party forming a camp, a camping-out 
party; camp-seat, -stool, a light portable fold- 
ing stool; camp-vinegar, a preparation made by 
mixing vinegar with Cayenne pepper, soy, walnut- 
ketchup, anchovies, and garlic, and afterwards 
straining it. Also CAMP-FOLLOWER, - MASTER, 
-MEETING. - 

1690 Loxd. Gaz. No. 2529/4 One large Tent fit for a 
Colonel, with Chairs and *Camp-Beds. 1825 Hone Every- 
day Bk. \. 940 A *camp-bedstead, of planks resting on 
bars of iron. 1885 Harfer's Alag. Mar. 631/1 Winthrop 
found a *camp chair. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. 
& Yas. (1851) 196 One of the *camp chaplains. .on his allow- 
ance of 8s. per diem. 1785 Ray in PAz2. Trans. LXXV. 
422 By arranging *camp colours in the intervals. 1753 
Cuamsers Cyc. Supp. s.v.. The *camp colour-men, are 
drawn a man out of a company. 1853 STocquELER AZ7/. 
Excycl., Camp Colour men, soldiers whose business it is to 
assist in marking out the lines of an encampment, etc. ; to 
carry the camp colours to the field, on days of exercise, and 
fix them, for the purpose of enabling the troops to take up 
correct points in inarching, etc. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp. 
s.v., The *camp disease, szorbus castrensis, absolutely so 
called, is a malignant fever. Dudley Digges died of the 
camp disease which raged in the garrison at Oxford, in 
1643. Ilbid., *Camp Duty, in its utmost extent, includes 
every part of the service performed by the troops during 
the campaign. But in a more particular sense, denotes the 
guards ordinary and extraordinary kept in camps. /dd. 
s.v. Camp, The *camp fever is the same with what is other- 
wise called the Hungarian fever, and bears a near affinity 
to the petechial fever. 1837 THirtwaLt Greece IV. xxx. 
x21 Their *campfires first announced their presence. 1884 
Boston (Mass.) ¥rnd. 6 Sept.. Edwin-Humphrey Post, No. 
zo4, G. A. R., of this town celebrated its fifteenth anniversary 
by a camp-fire Friday evening. 1871 Forses War France 
4 G. 283 (Hoppe) During peace time, there is a camp-fire 
—or gathering equivalent to it- once a week in every 
Prussian Regiment. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., *Camp 
Flux, a name frequently given to the dysentery. 1857 
Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Camp-furniture, articles of cabinet 
work made conipact, light, and portable, so as to he easily 
folded and transported; such as camp-stools, camp-bed- 
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steads, tables, etc. 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. iv. 152 The 
Count de Suze, Bezaudun, *Camp-Mareschal. 1707 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4392/2 The Count Louvignies, a Camp-Marshal 
to the Spanish Forces. c1790 Imison Sch. Art II. 31 Yo 
make *Camp Paper, with which a Person may write or 
draw without Pen, Ink, or Pencil. 1831 Peacock Crotchet 
Cast. 296 Sitting on a *campstool with a portfolio on his 


knee. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi. 87 He folded up and 
ae aldered his camp: stool. : 2 
Camp, <0.3 dai. [Of uncertain origin and 


history.) A conical or ridge-shaped heap of po- 
tatoes or turnips, in the open air, covered with 
straw and earth, for winter storage ; called also a 
bury, pie, or pit. Cf. also CLAMP. 

1790 Marsuate Midl, Counties (E. D.S.) Camp, a hoard 
of potatoes, turneps, etc. 1881 Leicester Gloss. (E. 1. 5S.) 
Camp, ‘bury’, a pit lined with straw in which potatoes 
are placed, and then earthed over so as to form a mound. 

Ilence Camp-cellar, a temporary cellar made of 
clay heaped up. 

1713 Lond. § Countr, Brew. n. (1743) 110 This Salt, which 
is of a hot moist Nature, is that with which they make their 
Camp-cellars, by mixing it with Clay, to keep their Wine 
and other Liquors in. 

+Camp, 56.4 Obs. rare. [a. ON. hamp-r 
beard, moustache.] 4/. Whiskers (of a cat) ; stout 
bristly hairs: cf. Kemp sd, 

¢1480 Henryson Mor, Fab. 47 Hee [the Cat] lay so still, 
the Myce were not affeird .. Some tirled at the Campes of 
his beird. : 4 

+Camp, v.1 Obs. exc. dial. [OE. campian, 
cpnipian, {. camp fight: a parallel formation to 
Dn. 4am pen :—WGer. type *kampdjan. The other 
langs. have forms from WGer. *ampjavz, viz. 
MDu. hempen, OIG. chamfen, chemfan, MUG. 
heniphen, kempfen, Ger. kampfen ; also Icel. keppa 
(:—*kampja), Sw.kampa, Da. kxmfpe, whence north. 
Eng. Kemp.] 

1. ¢xtr. To fight ; to contend in battle. Cf. Kemp. 

(The rare 16th c, instance, may belong to Camp v.?) 

c1000 Guthlac 316 (Gr.) Sceal oretta a... gode compian. 
(2a 1400 Mforte Arth. 2634 There es no kynge undire Criste 
may kempe with hym one!] 1562 Lricnh Avmorie (1597) 
61 Aristotle affirmeth that Rauens will gather together on 
sides, and campe and fight for victorie. 

2. To contend in athletic contests; also ¢ravs., 
as in fo camp the bar. Obs. or dal. 

1774-6 J. Bryant AlLythol. (T.) In our island, the exhibi- 
tion of those manly sports in vogue among country people 
is called camping; and the enclosures for that purpose, 
where they wrestle and contend, are cailed camping closes, 
1856 R. VAUGHAN Mystics (1860) I. vi. viii. 262 Those three 
tall fellows. .fonder of sword-play, wrestling, and camping 
the bar, than of churchmen or church-going. 

b. To strive with others in doing anything, e. g. 
drinking. Cf. Kemp v. 

1587 J, Metvitt Diary (1842) 256 A banquet of wat and 
dry confectiones, with all sortes of wyne wharat his Majestie 
camped verie mirrelie a guid why]l. 

3. esp. To contend at camp-ball, to play a foot- 
ball match. Cf Camprne v7, sb.1 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Campyn, fedipilo. 1573 Tusser 
Hush. (1878) 60 Get campers a ball to campe therewithall 
Jbid. 64 In medow or pasture (to growe the more fine) let 
campers be camping in any of thine. a 1684 Sir T. Browne 
Tract viii. Wks. 1836 IV. 205 Words .. of common use in 
Norfolk..as. kamp. 1691 Rav S. & £. C. Was. (E. D.S.) 
Camp, to play at Football. This word .. extends over 
Essex, as well as Norfolk and Suffolk. 1880 Standard 29 
Dec. 6/2 Another field, called Camping Close, on which the 
inhabitants of Haverill, in Essex, used to Camp. 

4. intr. To wrangle, scold. Cf. CAMPLE. 

1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley UX. 251 She'll camp, 
J ae you. Ohshehasa tongue! 1642 [see CampinG 

at], 

5. trans. To kick (a person) like a foot-ball. 

1567 Drant fforace’ Epist. u. ii. Hvij, Lest euen younge 
folke, seinge you drinke .. Do make of you mere mockinge 
stockes and campe you with theire feete. 

Camp (kemp), v.2 [a. F. campe-r, f. camp 
Camp 6.2] 

1, intr. To live or remain in a camp; to form 
or pitch one’s camp; to encamp. 

1543 Foray Fr, Country in Chron, Calais (Camd.) 211 
The hole oste departed owte of Callyes .. and campid the 
same night without the walles of the towne in the feldes. 
1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. Ixvi. ad fin., At retret of 
trompet, they retyred a meyne, Where they before had 
campt. 1§80 Nortu Plutarch 152 (R.) Fabius camped al- 
ways in the strong and high places of the mountains. 1611 
Biste £2. xix. 2 There ierael camped before the mount, 
1808 J. Bartow Colxmd. 11. 533 To meet the expected war, 
Camps on the confines of an eastern plain. 1850 BLACKIE 
A schylus 1. 51 He Was camping far at Ilium, 

2. To sojourn or remain in a teut, pitch one’s 
tent ; also famz/. to take up one’s quarters, lodge. 

1611 Bisre Nahum iii. 17 The great grashoppers which 
campe in the hedges in the coldday. 1651 C, CARTWRIGHT 
Cert. Relig. 1.125 Bring it to the place, where they camped. 
1857 Kinastey 7<vo Y. Ago I. 106 Don't..ask me to come up 
and camp with you. 1859 THackeray Virgin. vi. 48 The 
messenger from Virginia. camping at night in the snow by 
the forest fires. 1883 Gitmour AZongols xxvi. 307 A great, 
tall, blustering Mongol. .advised me to camp beside him. 

. To camp out: to lodge in the open ina camp. 

1837 H. Martineau Soc. in Amer. (1839) I. 294 Others 
besides emigrants camp out in the woods, 1 SMILES 
Huguenots Eng. xi. (1880) 181 They had to camp out at 
night in the public squares. 1884 T. E. Dawson Handbk. 
Canada 301 Canadians who camp-out upon these islands. 
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3. ¢rvans. To establish or place in camp; to 
lodge ; + also to place, put (06s... 

1549 Compl. Scot. 83 The tua gryt battellis of onnumerabil 
men of veyr var cane neir to giddir, 1§98 Barret 7/cor. 
Warres u.i.20 In Garrisons it [Ensign] ..is most often 
camped upon the wall. 1616 Suaxs. -int. & CZ. 1. vill. 33 
Had our great Pallace the Capacity To campe this hoast. 
Afod. The troops would be camped along the river side. 

Campagna, campagnia kampi'n’a). Ods. 
[It. campagne open field, champaign, the country, 
a campaign :—L. campania: cf. CAMPANIA, CAM- 
PAIGN, CHAMPAIGN.] 

+1. In 17th and 18th c. occasionally used for: 
CHAMPAIGN, level, open conntry, plain esp. in 
reference to countries where Italian is spoken, but 
also in ordinary Eng.). Ods. 

1641 M. Frank Sev. (1672) 413 Vhis is a hill of Glory, hard 
to climb..no plain campagnia to it. 1703 Maunpretr 
Journ, Ferns.(1732)18 We pitch’d in the Campagnia. 171 
BerkecLey Tour [taly Wks. 1871 1V. 568, 6 miles throug 
the like flat campagna. 

+ 2. In 17th c. occas.: A (military) Campaicn. 

1652 Evetyn State France Misc. Writ. (1805) 84 He who 
hath not made two or three campagnas (as they use to term 
it) by the time that he is 18 years of age. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 11 Dec., He appoints such a day, and summonses all 
the country-people as to a campagnia, and, by several com- 
panies, gives every one their circuit. 

3. Now only as proper name ‘the Campagna 
(di Roma)’ in Italy; see CAMPANIA. 

Campagne, obs. form of CAMPAIGN. 

|| Campagnol (ka‘mpinpl). [Fr.; f. campagne 
country.] The Short-tailed Field-mouse. 

(1768 Pennant Zool, 1. 104 The short-tailed Field Mouse. 
Names..Fr. Le Jetit Rat de champs, Le campagnol, Ital. 
campagnolt.] 1835 Kirsy Had. § Just. Anim. 1. ii. 92 The 
Campagnol, or short tailed rat of Pennant. 1868 Woop 
Homes without H.xxxi, 598 The Short-tailed Field Mouse 
otherwise termed Campagnol or Field Vole (Arvicola 
arvensts). s 

Campaign (kimp2i'n). Also 7-8 campagne, 
7 -agn, -aine, -aigne. [a. F. campagne country, 
open country, champaign, ‘the field’, campaign, 
which in the course of the 16th c. took the place 
of the earlier champagve in all its senses except 
as the proper name of a French province). It 
was introduced into Eng. in the r7thc., and at 
first occasionally used in all the senses of the 
earlier CHAMPAIGN, but was at length differentiated, 
and restricted to the military sense, for which it is 
now the proper term. The forms casfagna, -agnta, 
-ania were also in 17th c. use (see above). 

Littré treats 16th c. Fr. campagne as a substitution of the 
northern or Picard dialect form for the Parisian cham. 
pagne; but there can be no doubt that it was actually an 
adaptation of It. caw:fagua (common in the military sense 
in r6th c., e.g. Caro Virgil’s den, xu. 563 ‘Turno la cam- 
pam aprendo’, Turnus opening the campaign), and may 

ave been taken into F. first in military phraseology, and 
gradually extended to other senses, the advantage of a 
form which could not be confounded with the name of the 
province Champagne perhaps conducing to the result. For 
ultimate etymology see CHampaicn, CAMPANIA. ] 

+1. A tract of open country ; a plain; = CHAasI- 
PAIGN. Obs. 

1628 Hospes Thacyd, (1822) 130 The River Achelous .. 
running through.. most part of the campagne of Acarnania. 
1647 Crarenpon Hest, Red. 11. v1. 34 There was between 
the Hill and the Town a fair Campaigne. @1718 Gartu (J.) 
Where Tiber. .fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. 1765 
StTerneE Ty. Shandy (1802) VII. v.12 The outworks stretch 
a great way into the campaign. 

+2. Open country as opposed to hills, woods, etc. ; 
country as opposed to town; =CHAMPAIGN. 

a1667 CowLey Dang. in Much Company Wks. 1710 II. 
762 To be sure not to venture his Person any longer in the 
open Campaign, to retreat and entrench himself. 1684 
Scanderbeg RKediv. ii. 9 For that the Countrey is there 
Composed of vast Campagn and level woods. 1699 Maun- 
DRELL in Journ. Ferus. (1721) Tijb, We hunt in the most 
delightful Campaign. 1706 Cottier Ref. Ridic. 194 They 
that see you in the Campaign in the Summer. 

3. .l777. The continuance and operations of an 
army ‘in the field’ for a season or other definite 
portion of time, or while engaged in one continuous 
series of military operations constituting the whole, 
or a distinct part, of a war. (In Ger. Feddzig.) 

The name arose in the earlier conditions of warfare, ac- 
cording to which an army remained in quarters (in towns, 
garrisons, fortresses, or camps) during the winter, and on 
the approach of summer issued forth into the open count 
(nella campagna, dans la campagne) or ‘took the field’, 
until the close of the season again suspended active opera- 
tions. Hence the name properly signifying the ‘ being in 
the field’, was also applied, now to the season or time during 
which the army kept the field, and now to the series of 
operations performed during this time. In the changed 
conditions of modern warfare, the season of the year is of 
much less importance, and a campaign has now no direct 
reference to time or season, but to an expedition or con- 
tinuous series of operations bearing upon a distinct object, 
the accomplishment or abandonment of which marks its 
end, whether in the course of a week or two, or after one or 
more years. The history of the sense is seen in early 
Dictionaries; e.g. 

1656 Brount Glossogr. s.v., A word much used among 
Souldiers, by whom the next Campaine is usually taken for 
the next Summers Expedition of an Army, or its taking the 
field. 1721 Baitey, Campain, [in Military Affairs] the 
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space of time every Year, an Army continues in the Field, 
during a War. 1730-6-. A summer's war. 1758 Jounsos, 
Campaign, the ame for which any army keeps the held, 
without entering into quarters, 

1647 CLARENDON Z7st. Keb. 1.1.49 After he had made two 
or three Campaigns _ he caine in the leisure of the Winter 
to visit his Friends in England. 1667 Pirys Diary 28 June, 
Several commanders that had not money to set thein out 
to the present campagne. 1693 Mem. Cr. Teckely 1. 37 
And prepared themselves to open the Campagn in good 
time. 1708 Swirt Predict. for 1708 Wks. 1755 I]. 1. 153 It 
will be a glorious campaign for the allies. 1790 [+ atson 
Nav. & Mil. Mem, 11. 218 ‘The want of success in the last 
campaign. 1847 Emerson Acpres. Men, Napoleon Wk. 
(Bohn) I. 375 In the Russian campaign he.. said ‘I have 
two hundred millions in my coffers, and I would give then 
all for Ney’. 

4. transf. ta. A naval expedition ; a voyage or 
cruise. Obs. (So I. campagne, It. campagna. 

1708 J. Biox Suffer. Prot. in Arb. Garner VI. 404 Being 
several Campaigns, Chaplain aboard one of the Galleys. 

b. An expedition or excursion into the country ; 
a summer’s trip or sojourn. 

1748 H. Watpote Corr. J.123 A cainpaign at Twickenham 
furnishes as little matter for a letter as an abortive one in 
Flanders. 1749 Mrs. LE. Montacu Leét.(1813 III. 82 The 
waters are good .. the place agreeable, aud you cannot 
make a better summer's campaign. 1789 Woxcotr | P. 
Pindar) Sj. for Painters 59 A man in rather an exalted 
station.. Made frequent curiosity campaigns; Sometimes 
caught grass-hoppers. ' ; ; 

ec. Jronworks. The period during which a furnace 
is in continuous operation. 

1871 Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Eng. 1.98 Vy their cor- 
rosive action on the lining..they shorten a campaign or 
run to a few days. 1881 in Raymonp Mining Gloss. 

5. fig. Applied to any course of action analogous 
to a military campaign, either in having a distinct 
period of activity, or in being of the nature of a 
struggle, or of an organized attempt aiming at a 
definite result. 

19770 Funtus Lett, xxxix 201 They ..rest from the . la- 
bours of the campaign. 1773 Mackun Man of iWork 
(1793) 36 Their amorous equipage for the nuptial campaign. 
1868 Dickens Lefé. (1880) II. 388, | am now preparing for 
afinal reading campaign. 1887 Mall Mall Budg. 31 Mar. 3 
A campaign is being carried on in Paris .. against the in- 
terlopers who sell tickets at the doors of the theatres. 

b. esp. in Polzdics, An organized course of action 
designed to arouse public opinion throughont the 
country for or against some political object, or to 
influence the voting at an election of members of 
the legislature. ec. The Plan of Campaign in 
Ireland, entered upon in the winter of 1886-7, a 
method of conducting operations against landlords 
who refused to lower rents, according to which the 
tenants ina body were to pay what they considered 
the fair rent into the hands of a political leader, 
charged to retain it until the landlord should 
accept the sum offered, less any amount subse- 
quently expended in maintaining the struggle. 

1880 WEBSTER Suff., Campaign, (U.S. Politics) the sea- 
son of excitement and effort preceding anelection ; canvass. 
1884 Boston (Mass.) Ful. 20 Sept., The attempt of the Re- 
publicans to introduce the tariff as one of the issues of the 
campaign. 1886 United Ireland 20 Nov. 272/2 The ‘ Plan 
of Campaign’ as laid down in United Ireland of October 
23rd. 1886 Pall Mall G.24 Nov. 2/1 The plan of campaign 
is..the proposal that whenever a Iandlord refuses to settle 
at the abatement proposed by his tenants. .the reduced rent 
of all the tenantry is to be banked with an unknown in- 
dividual, who is to act as paymaster and dole out weekly 
allowances to such of the tenants asare evicted by the land- 
lord for non-payment of rent. A/od. The electoral cam- 
paign has now begun in earnest. 

+6. Short for campaign-coat, -lace: see 7b. Obs. 

1690 Mundus Muliebris, Campainc, a narrow kind of 
lace. 1692 Trvon Good Housew.i. 7 A Flannel Shirt, and 
a Wastcoat, Doublet, Coat, and Campaign, a Gown over 
all lin’d. 

7. attrib. and in Comb.: a. Of the nature of open 
country; belonging to the open country. 

1628 Hosses Thucyd. (1822) 129 The campagne country 
beyond Strymon. 1634 Howrann Pliny IL. 84 The Cam- 
paign Rose bloweth early and is very forward. 1768G. Wire: 
Selborne xv. 43 The stone curlew .. abounds in all the cani- 
paign parts of Hampshire and Sussex. 1882 Etwes tr. 
Capello & lvens Il. iv. 77 We plunged into the vast cam- 
paign country to the north. : 

b. Of, belonging to, or used on a military cam- 
paign : as camipaign-coat, -lace, -oven, -shoes, weg. 
(Some of these were perhaps merely catch names 
referring to the famous campaigns of Marlborough. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1180/, Wearing a brown serge Sute, 
and a brownish *Campaine Coat. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Camfaign-coat, originally only such as Soldiers 
wore, but afterwards a Mode in Cities, 1725 Wew Cant. 
Dict., Campaign-coat, in a Canting Sense, the ragged, 
tatter'd .. Coat, worn by Beggars and Gypsies, in order to 
move Compassion. 1682 Lom. Gas. No. 176y 4 A green 
Mohair Silk Petticoat, with a °Campain Gold and Silver 
Lace. 1708 Kersey, *“Camfaign-Oven, a portable Oven. 
us’d by Confectioners. 1730-6 Rairy, Campaign oven, a 
portable oven made of copper. of a convenient length, and 
about three or four inches high, being raised on feet. so that 
fire may be kindled underneath, and on the cover or lid of 
it are ledges to hold fire also, 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. ays 
A Highway Robber.. with a “Campagne Pertiwig. 1691 
Sutyr ags?. French 7 Our stockings must be Mill'd, our 
Shooes *Campaign. 1688 R. Houme tf razonry lo xvuk 9 it 
A *Campaign Wig, hath Knots or Bobs or a Dildo on cach 
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side) with a Curled Forehead, a Travelling Wig. 1846-60 
Fairuoit Costume, Gloss., A wig called a ‘campaign-wig’ 
was introduced from France about 1712. It was plain, and 
close-fitting. 

Campaign (kempé'n), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. Yo serve in, or go on, a campaign. Also 
fig. and transf. 

1701 [see CAMPAIGNING]. 1766 G. CANNING Anti-Lucretius 

. 401 Without an host what General couldcampaign? 1801 
Sir R. Muscrave //ist. (risk Reb. p. vi. (T.) The officers, 
who campaigned in the late rebellion. 1875 Jowett Plato 
,ed, 2) II]. 280 He..feeds his heroes, when they are cam- 
paigning, on soldiers’ fare. 1885 Patt Mad G. 20 Feb. 2/2 
You will campaign in the Soudan. 

2. trans. (nonce-use.) 

1768 STERNE Sent, Fourn. (1778) 1.114 An old soldier.. 
campaign’d and worn out to death in the service. 

Campaigner (kémpéinoi). [f. Campatcn v. 
(or sé,)+-ER.] One who serves in a campaign ; 
esp. one who has served in many campaigns, a 
veteran ; also jig. 

1771 SMOLLETT /{umph. Cl., Both horse and rider were 
old campaigners, and stood without moving a muscle. 1815 
Scorr Guy Af. xi, I am an old campaigner, and perfectly 
used to it. 1858 Loncr. Eyperor’s Bird’s-n. vi, Forth 
the great campaigner came Slowly from his canvas palace. 

Campaigning, vé/. si. The action of the 
verb Campaicn. Also attrib, 

1701 Cotuier tr. Jf. Anton., Ved. 186 This Campaining, 
Tempestuous Life you are engaged in. 1789 WotcotTT 
(P. Pindar) A-xpost. Odes viii. 23 When Judges a campaign- 
ing go. 1859 G. WiLson &. Forbes iv. 118 Old soldiers who 
were past campaigning. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. v.45 
Preparing sledges for our campaignings on the ice. 1872 
Brack Adv, Phaeton xxii. 314 His foraging adventures in 
campaigning time. : 

Campai:gnlet. A diminutive campaign. 

1885 Sat, Rev. 18 July 67/1 The campaign or campaignlet 
of 1885 cannot be considered a triumph. 

Campain e, obs. f. CAMPAIGN, CAMPANE. 

+Ca‘mpal, 2. Ods. [a. Sp. campal (cf. Min- 
sheu 1599 ‘ Camfd/, belonging to a champaine 
countrey, as Batdlla campal, a champaine warre’) 
= F. campal, It. campale in med.L. campal-is, f. 
camp-us CAMP sb.2 V,; see -AL.] Pertaining to 
the open country or ‘the field’. 

1598 Barret Zheor. Warres u1. ii. 82 If it shold come to 
campall fight. /érd. 1v. i. 116 Slaine..in a campall battell. 
/bid. v. iii, 152 Sufficient with a campall fortification. 1611 
Cotcr., Campa, campall ; of..a campe or field. 

Campan : see CAMPANY. 

|| Campana, (kempa-na). [late L., It., and Sp. 
campana a bell. 

Isidore says, xv1. xxv. 6, Campana a regione Italiz# nomen 
accepit, ubi primum ejus usus repertus est. This refers to 
the ancient statement that de//s were either invented or 
first used in churches at Nola in Campania. ] 

1. A church bell. 

ee in Puittirs; and in mod. Dicts. 

Used by Drayton as the name of some bell- 
shaped flower; according to various Dictionaries, 
The pasque flower ( Axemone pulsatilla). 

1613 Drayton Poly-olé. xii, For the laboring wretch that’s 
troubled with a cough, Or stopping of the breath .. Cam- 
pana heere he crops, approoued wondrous good, 

3. Arch. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 582 Canzpana, the body 
of the Corinthian capital. Casmpanz, or Canipanula, or 
Guttz, the drops. .of the Doric architrave. 

Campanal (kze'mpanal), 2. zare—'. [f. late 
L. campana bell + -A.] 

+1. Bell-shaped. Oés. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. (1591) 177 Conicall or Campanall. 

2. Campanal Aliiance: in Bot. Lindley’s name for 
his alliance of natural orders, of which the Cam- 
panulacer or Bell-flowers were the type. 

Campanalian: see CAMPANILIAN. 

Campana‘rian, 2. rave—'. [f. late L. cam- 
pandari-us bell-founder, bell-maker+-an.] Of or 
pertaining to bell-founding or to bells. 

1869 J. Raven Ch, Bells Cambr. (1881) 61 Campanarian 
luxuries in obiits were but sparingly indulged in at Cam- 

In 7 campain. 


bridge. a 

Campane (kémpé'n). [a. 
F. campane:—L. campana bvell.] 

1. Her. A bell. «Cf. Caspany.) Hence Cam- 
paned ///. a., furnished or adorned with bells. 

1688 in R. Hotme Armory 1. 461/2 He beareth Argent, a 
Bell, or a Campain..by the name of Campane. 

+2. A bell-shaped vessel forming the head or 
upper part of an alembic. Ods. 

{1641 Frencn Déstid?. ii. (1651) 52 Put to the Water as 
much of the Spirit of Sulphur Per Campana, as will give 
it a pleasant acidity.) 1662 J. Cuanpter Van Fi elinont’s 
Oriat. tog By a Campane or glassen Bell. 1670 W. Simpson 
/lydrol. Ess. 100 Sulphur burning under a Glass Campane 
(for the making its Oy). 

+Campanel. O¢s. rare. [ad. F. campanelle 
or It. campanella, dim. of campana bell.] 

1. A small bell. 


1653 Urquuart Aadelais 1. xvii, Tingling Tantans and 
ringing Campanels, to hang about his mares neck. 

2. A sort of bit. 

1611 CoTcr., Campanel, campanell, or Bell-fashioned rowle 
in the mouth ofa bitt. 1617 Marxnam Cavad. 1. 58 If he 
.. wryth his nether chappe, you shall then take that bytt 
which we call the Campanell. 1688 R. Hotme Arvinoury 


54. 


ni. vii. § 44 There are several sorts of Bits, as. .The Bastonet 
Bit, The Campanell or Bell Bit. 1704 Worupce Dict. Rust. 
et Urb, s. v., The Campanell, or the Curb and Hook, being 
the Chain and Hook under the Horse Chops, 

||Campanero (kempané-'ro). [a.Sp.campanero 
bell-man, f. campana bell.] The Bell-bird of 
South America. 

1825 WateRTON IVanderings 1. (1887) 157 Nosound.. 
from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest .. causes 
such astonishment as the toll of the campanero. 1860 GossE 
Rom. Nat. Hist. 21 The campanero or bell-bird of the 
Amazon ..much like a snow-white pigeon, with a sort of 
soft fleshy horn on its forehead, three inches high, 

+Campa‘nia. O¢s. [In form, a. L. campania 
‘plain level country’, sfec. as the name of the 
tich and level province of Italy, lying south-east 
of the Tiber (afterwards particularly distinguished 
as Campagna di Roma); in later Lat. applied to 
many similar tracts, and as a common appellative ; 
f. campus field. Hence (through Fr.), CHam- 
PAIGN, CAMPAIGN. But perh., in Eng. use, really 
the Italian word (also adopted as CAMPaGna, 
campagnia), spelt as Latin, or phonetically.] 

1. ‘A large open level tract of ground without 
hills’ (J.); plain; = CHampaicn. 

1647 CLarenpvon Hist. Red. 1. v. 556 A clear view, upon 
an open Campania. 1663 CHarLeton Chorea Gigant. 42In 
fields and spacious campanias. a@1698 TempLe (J.) In 
vast campanias, there are few cities. 

2. Jn campania: in the flat open country where 
the operations of regular warfare are conducted ; 
in open battle, ‘in the field’, ‘in campaign’ (in its 
original sense), Cf. CAMPAIGN and CHAMPAIGN. 

1601 R. Jonnson Avugad. & Commnrw. (1603) 93 The Hun- 
garians presuming .. upon their valour in campania, have 
ever neglected to fortifie their frontiers. /é%d. 179 As they 
[cavalry] are of great consequence in campania, so amongst 
hils and rockes they are of small service. 


3. Operations of an army in the field during a - 


season ; = CAMPAIGN sé. 3. 

1679 Everarp Prot. Princes Europe 8 Since the last Cam- 
pania, the three .. have entred into the entanglement ofa 
War. @1698 Tempce (J. s.v. Attribute), | have observed a 
Campania determine contrary to appearances, by the cau- 
tion and conduct of a general. . 

Campaniform (kxmpz‘nifgim), a. Foz. [f. 
late L. camtpana: see -FORM.] Bell-shaped. 

1757 Puttney in Pil. Trans. L. 65 Campaniform or bell- 


shaped flowers. 1759 MitLeR Gard. Dict. (ed. 7). 1823 in 
Crapp Techn, Dict. 

| Campanile. [It.; f. camfana bell. The 
plural is in It. in -2z, in Eng. usually in -es. Most 


frequently pronounced as Italian (kampan7‘le), 
often as French (kampanz‘l), but also anglicized as 
‘kee'mpanil, -ail),} 

A bell-tower ; esf. applied to the lofty detached 
bell-towers of Italy; a steeple generally. 

1640 SoMNER A xtig. Cauterb. 160 Neere unto their Cam- 
panile or Steeple. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxen. 1./303 The Cam- 
panile or Tower at Darleston, 1762-71 H.WALPoLE Vertue’s 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111.167 The great Campanile at Christ- 
church Oxford. 1855 Tennyson Daisy 13 Slender cam- 
panili grew By bays the peacock’s neck inhue. 1868 Free- 
MAN Nori, Cong. (1876) II, ix. 400 The rude art of English 
masons strove to reproduce the campaniles of Northern 
Italy. attrib, 1842S. Lewis Topogr. Dict. Eng. 1. 582On 
the north side of the north aisle..is a detached campanile 
tower. 1865 Aloruing Star 4 Apr., The shaft is a splendid 
structure of the campanile order. 

+ Campani'lian, ¢. Os. rare—'. [f. prec. + 
-IAN.] Pertaining to a bell-tower, or peal of bells. 

1693 Urounart Rabelais ui. xxviii, This Campanilian 
Oracle fretteth me to the Guts. 

Campani'‘liform, c. [f. CampaniILE +-FoRM.] 
Shaped like a bell-tower or steeple. (In various 
Dicts. explained as ‘shaped like a small bell’.) 

1846 WorcesTER cites Harris. 

Campaniloger, incorrect f. CAMPANOLOGER. 

Campanist (kx'mpanist). [ad. med.L. cam- 
panista bellman, f. campana.] One versed in the 


subject of bells. 

1872 J. T. Fowrer in WV. &Q. Ser. 1v. IX. 531 Campanists 
all, Looke, Brothers, Looke! Loe ! here’s a passing goodlie 
Booke! 1881 J. P. Briscue Old Nottinghamsh. 110 It has 
been figured by most campanists. 

Hence Campani'stic a. 

1883 Trans. Cumbld, Antig, Soc. VII1.153 Our campanistic 
major, Jeremy Tolhurst. by 

Campanology (kempanglodzi). [ad. mod.L. 
campanologia, {, late L. campdana bell: see -LoGY.] 
The subject of bells; detailed examination of the 
principles of bell-founding, bell-ringing, etc. 

[1677 F. S{tepman] (¢7tde) Campanologia. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel, Supp., Campanologia, the art or science of ringing 
bells.] 1847 Cratc, Campanology, the art of ringing bells. 
1857 Luis Acc. Ch. Bells 1 In investigating the subject of 
campanology, the belfry first presents itself. 1872 ELa- 
compe Bells of Ch. ii. 30 Writing a treatise on Campanology. 

Hlence Campano'loger; Campanolo‘gical a., 
-ly adv, ,; Campano’logist. 

1800 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 11/1 In the records of the Cam- 
paniloger’s art. 1857 Luxis Acc. Ch. Bells p. vi, Cam- 
panologist, campanological. 1882 A thenzum No. 2859. 205 
Musical and campanological performances. 1884 /é/d. 18 
Oct. sor/2 The. county of Surrey turned out. .to be one of 
the poorest, campanologically speaking, which has come 
under review. 1822 J. Tate in /’avr’s Whs. (1828) VII. 250 


CAMPEMENT. 


Alearned Grecian..acampanologist. 1868 Guardia 455/1 
The Revd. H. T. Ellacombe, a well known campanologist. 

Campanula (k&émpenivvla). Bat. [mod.L. 
campanula, dim. of campana bell.] <A bell- 
flower; a large genus of herbaceous plants, giving 
its name to the N.O. Campanulacex. The flowers 
are bell-shaped, and usually blue or white. The 
best-known species are C. roteundzfolia (Bluebell 
of Scotland), and C. Aledizem (Canterbury Bells). 

1664 Evetyn A al. Hort. C789) 205 Antirrhinum, Asphodel, 
Campanula. 1738/9 Mrs, Drrany Life & Corr, (1861) II. 
40 My lady Sutherland will be very glad of your campanula 
and vetch seed. 1806 Bowtes Bawwell Hill1. 184 Along 
this solitary ridge, Where smiles, but rare, the blue cam- 
panula. 1846 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 1. 1. 1. vii. § 22 The 
interwoven bells ofcampanula and heather, 1849 Kincs_ey 
NV. Devon Mise. 11, 262 The little ivy-leaved campanula. 

Campanula‘ceous, ¢. Jor. [f. prec. + 
-ACEOUS.] Belonging to the N.O. Campanulacee. 

1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 187 More properly a Cam- 
panulaceous than a Lobeliaceous plant. 

Campanular (kémpznizlar), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AR.] Bell-shaped ; having a bell-shaped pedicle. 

so Binciry Anim, Biog. 111. 270 The campanular wasp. 
1868 Woop Homes without H. xiv. 259 Another species of 
-- Tree Wasp Is the Campanular Wasp (Vespa sylvestris). 

|Campanularia (kémpz:nizleeria). Zoo. 
([mod.L.; f. CAMPANULA: see -ARIA.] A genus 
of hydroid Zoophytes having the polype-cells 
bell-shaped and supported on long footstalks. 

1835 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) App. 234. 1883 Harfer’s 
Afag. Dec. 107/1 Graceful stalked vases of the campanu- 
laria appear as if by magic. i 

Campanulate (k&mpenilct), a. [ad. mod. 
L. canipanuldtus, {. campanula; see -ATE* 2.] 
Bell-shaped. (Used chiefly in Botany & Zoology.) 

1668 WiLkins Real Char. 96 A flower of one intire leaf, 
whether Campanulate; such whose flowers have some re- 
semblance to the figure of a Bell. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xvi. 185 Rather a funnel-shaped than a campanulate 
corolla. 1828 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. III. xxxv. 710 The 
pedicle is campanulate in many Vespide. 1842 Dana Zooph. 
686 Calicles tubular or campanulate. 

Campa‘nulated, a. [f. prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

1757 Purtney in Phil. Trans. L. 69 The flowers .. are 
large, of a campanulated figure. 1856-8 W. Crark Van 
der Hoeven’s Zool. \. 76 Cells campanulated, pedunculate. 

Campa‘nulous, @. [f. mod.L. campanila + 
-ous.] Bell-shaped, campanulate. 

1727-51 in Cuampers Cycl. 1799 Med. Frut. 1. 39 The 
calyx is undivided, campanulous. 

+Campany. Obs. rare—1. (See quot.) 

1688 R. Horme Armoury im. 461/2 A Bell .. is termed a 
Campan, or Campany from the French word, Campaine. 

+ Camparnole, Ods. vare—'. Also compur-, 
campre-, camper-. [app. a corrupt form of a dim. 
of campana, such as *campanola, -rola,] (See quot.) 

1387 Trevisa Higdcex Rolls Ser. 1V. 65 A compurnole [z.7. 
campurnole, camprenol, campernole; avon. transl. a gyr- 
delle of golde; L. d:dlam auream] of golde for his sone. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. xix. cxliv. (1495) 946 Tintinabuluz 
is a belle other a Camparnole. 

Camp-ball: see Camp sd.1 2. 

Campbellite (kszmbéleit). A follower of 
Alexander Campbell, a religious teacher of Vir- 
ginia. 

1881 NV. 3, Nation XXXII. 401 We are quite sure these 
are the doctrines ofthe Campbellites. 1881 W. M.THayer 
Log-Cab, to White Ho. ii, Abram Garfield .. united with a 
comparatively new sect, called Disciples, though Camp- 
bellites was a name by which they were sometimes known, 
in honour of the founder of the sect, Alexander Campbell. 

Camp ceiling. 4rch. [? from its shape re- 
sembling the roof of a camp tent.] ‘A ceiling 
formed by an inclination of the wall on each side 
towards the plane surface in the middle, so as to 
form something like a coved ceiling. Most fre- 
quently used in garrets’ (Crabb Zechiz. Dict. 1823). 


Campeachy wood. Also 7 Campecha, 
Compeche, 7-9 Campeche, 8 Campechy, -chie, 
-chio. [From Camfeachy on the west coast of 
Yucatan, in Central America, whence it was ori- 
ginally exported.] The red dye-wood yielded by 
Hematoxylon Campechianum, better known as 
Locwoob. So Campeachy tree. 

1682 Wapswortu Chocolate 15 Three Cods of the Log- 
wood or Campeche tree. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2186/1 Four 
Thousand Quintals of Compeche Wood. 1725 SLOANE Fa- 
maica 1. 184 Campeche wood good to dye withal. 1836 
Maccaituivray tr. //ustboldt’s Trav. xxiv, 370 Campeachy 
wood abounds in several districts. 1866 7yeas. Bot. 

+ Campechena, Campechiana, Campu- 
china, obs. by-forms of the prec. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3895/3 Goods out of the Mary, Man 
of War from Vigo, consisting of Sugars..Campuchina. /é7d. 
No. 3912/3 Tobacco, Campechena. 1720 Sfow’s Sur. (ed. 
Strype 1754) II. v. xvii. 362/2 Cocheneal, Campechiana, etc. 

| Campearr, v. Oss. [Sp. camfear to pitch a 
field; campear un vandero ‘to flourish an ensign 

Minsheu), f. camo field.] (See quot.) 

1598 Barret 7hkcor. Warres u, i. 21 To aduance the En- 
signe, and not to cainpear it, or pitch it on the ground. 

|| Campement (kanpaman). [Fr.; f. camper to 
Camp.] A detachment whose duty is to mark out 
the ground for a camp in advance of the army. 


CAMPER. 


182r V. Bracker Mahratta War 1, ix. 145 The campe- 
anent was always attended bya russalah [division of native 
cavalry] of Mysore horse on the line of march, /did, 146 
The campement was ordered to attach itself to the brigadier- 
general, instead of proceeding in advance. 

+Ca‘mper!. Obs. or dial. [f. Camp v.1 + -E1] 

1. A player at camp-ball ; a foot-ball player. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Campar or pleyar at foott balle. 
1573 Lusser //usd. (1878) 60 Get campers a ball, to Sata 
therewithall. /dz. 64 In medow or pasture (to growe the 
inore fine) let campers be camping in any of thine. 

2. ? A contentious person; a wrangler. Cf. 
Camp v1 4. 

1730 O_pmixon //ist. J7o, Stuart 281 Women of quality 
are wont to be campers. 

Camper 2 (kempaz). [f. Camp 56.2, v.2 + -Ett.] 

+1. One who belongs to a camp, or to the camp 
(cf. Camp s,2 3); a soldier, military man; a 
camp-follower. Ods. 

1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole Creat. xi. § 1.99 They pro- 
mise. .more than Saul to his Courtiers and Campers. 1691 
New Disc. Old Intreague xvi, 8 The running Campers. 

2. One who goes into camp, or encamps; one 
who lives or lodges in a camp ortent. Camper 
out: one who lodges in a camp or tent in the open. 

1856 Kane Arct. £xpl, IV. ix. 92 As ingeniously. .crowded 
together as the campers-out in a buffalo-bag. 1869 Da/ly 
Tel. § July, ‘The new campers this year are the 7th Surrey, 
the roth Surrey, and the London Irish. 1883 American 
VII.169 A true and circumstantial delineation of the camper’s 
life in the Maine forests. 

3. One who takes part in a camp-meeting. 

1883 Chicago Advance 16 Aug., At the Sabbath services 
none but the regular campers were in attendance. 


+ Carmpernoyle. Oés. [A corrupt form of the 
word appearing in med.L. as campinoltits, It. cam- 
pignuolo, OF. campignetl (cf.mod.F.campagnotle); 
a deriv. of campus field: see CHAMPIGNON.] A 
champignon, mushroom, or toadstool. 

1527 AnprEW Srunsiuyke’s Distyll. lVaters C jb, Camper- 
noyles that some men callyth tode stoles. 

ampeson, var. of GAMBISON, Ods., a stuffed 
doublet worn beneath the armour. 

¢1325 Cocr de L. 376 For plate, ne for acketton, For 
hauberk, ne for campeson. 

Campestral (kémpe'stral), a. rare. [f. L. 
campester, campestris pertaining to a level field 
(f. campus plain, field)+-aL. (Cf. for the form 
L. campestr-atus.)] Pertaining to fields or open 
country ; growing or living in the fields. 

a1750 Mortimer (J.) The campestral or wild beech, is 
blacker and moredurable. 1880 Howe tts Undisc. Country 
iii. 188 The sylvan and campestral flowers. 

+Campe‘strial, zc. Ols. [See prec. and cf. 
terrestrt-al, equestri-an. Both forms have analo- 
gies in Latin.] = CAMPESTRAL, 

1606 Birnie Avrk-Buriall Ded., Inall campestrial prowes 
and pas-tyming exploits. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 170 


A wilde Campestrial Weasil. 1678 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 137 
The Campestrial dr wild [Beech]. 


+Camp-fight. O¢s. [A 17th c. rendering of 

AFr. chaump bataile (see CHAMP sé. 1), or of 
med.L. pugna campi (in a charter of 1122, in Du 
Cange), in which campus has the ordinary me- 
dizeval sense of the place enclosed for two cham- 
pions to fight in single combat (‘in campo decer- 
tare’), or of the duel or combat itself, ‘singulare 
certamen quod rustice dicimus campum, ‘pugna 
duorum, quod nostri campunz vocant’, ‘pugna 
campi, id est, duelli’ (Du Cange, s.v.). Cf. ACRE- 
Ficut.J ‘In law writers [from 17the.] the trial of 
a cause by duel, or a legal combat of two cham- 
pions in the field, for decision of some controversy’, 
Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 


1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. /ntedl. iii, If it were a crime deserv- 
ing death then was the Camp fight for lyfand death. 1627 
Haktwity A fologte (1630) 318 For their tryall by Camp- 
fight, the Accuser was with the perill of his owne body, to 
prove the accused guilty. 1644 Coxe /wstit. 11.221. a1 
‘Vempve //tst. Eng. 572 The Trials Ordeal, and of Camp-fight. 

Ca:mp-fo‘llower. A man or woman who 
follows or hangs on to a camp or army, without 
being in military service. 

1810 WELLINGTON Left. in Gurw. Disp. V. 464 The proceed- 
ings of the General Court Martial, on the trial of Edward 
Poole, camp follower. 1850 W. Irnvixc J/ahomet 11. 265 
Here he and several thousand of his soldiers and camp- 
followers were cut to pieces. 1876 Daily News 3 Nov. 5/4 
Those unfortunates who are known under the euphemistic 
appellation of ‘camp followers’. 

Campheer, obs. form of CaAMPHOR. 

Camph.-, abbreviation of CampHor. taken as 
a stem on which to form names of related chemical 
substances, as Ca’mphene, a terpene contained in 
camphor oil from Lawzrus camphora; a crystalline 
colourless mass; generic name for the hydrocar- 
bons isomeric or polymeric with oil of turpentine 
(Cy Hy); = TEREBENE. Ca‘mpherene,a camphene 
of the second order (see quot.). Ca‘mphilene, 
‘Deville’s name for the camphene obtained by 
treating hydrochlorate of turpentine oil with lime ; 
also any camphene of the third order’ (Watts). 
Ca'‘mphine (-ain), the commercial name of an 
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illuminating oil procured by distillation from com- 
mon turpentine; also af/rid. Ca'mphogen, ac- 
cording to Watts = CyMENE, C,II,,; but appa- 
rently also loosely used for camphene and camphine. 
Ca*mphol, +applicd by Gerhardt to common 
eamphor ; but by Berthelot to C,.11,,0, regarded 
as the alcohol of a series of which Borncol is 
one variety, and common camphor the aldehyde. 
Campholic acid, C,,1],,0, Ca’mphyl, the 
radical of Camphol, C,, f1,,; whence Camphy_lic a. 
1839 47 Toop Cycl. Anat. III. 152/6 Camphor .. is now 
found to be an oxide of *camphene. 1873 Watts Fowes’ 
Chem. 779 A crystallised hydrocarbon, called camphene. 
1863-79 Watts Dict. Chem. 1.724 A camphene often yields 
several isomeric modifications by treatment with different 
acids, or by repeated treatinent with the same acid. ‘he 
new camphenes thus produced are called camphenes of the 
Second order, or sometimes *campherenes. Another class, 
called camphenes of the third order, or sometimes *camphi- 
fenes, are obtained by the action of lime or baryta at high 
temperatures on the hydrochlorates of other camphences. 
1842 Weck. ilag. XX XVII. 380 Lamp for burning oil and 
*Camphine. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogéluies xxxvi. (1875) 275 
‘This camphine is always too dull ortoo bright. 1850 Kincs- 
LEY Alt. Locke iit, (1876) 37 Ye comfortable folks who. .grow 
wise in an easy chair with. .acamphine lamp. c 1865 Letursy 
in Czre, Se. 1. 106/1 Oil of turpentine, or camphine, 1863-79 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1.726 *Camphogen, Dumas’ name for the 
hydrocarbon Cl’ H'4, obtained from camphor by the action 
of phosphoric anhydride; it is identical withcymene. /did. 
The several bodies to which the name *camphol has been 
applied, are isomeric but not identical, being especially dis- 
tinguished by their different rotatory power. 1876 HARLEY 
Mat. Med, 703 A solid crystalline camphor, called hornéol 
orcamphol. /éd. *Camphylic alcohol, of which cominon or 
laurel camphor is the aldehyd. 1876 tr. Schutzenberger’s 
Ferment. 30 The presence of *camphy] alcohol. 
Camphor (kx'mfo1,-51). Forms: (4 caumfre), 
5-9 camphire, (6 campher, camfory, -ie, cam- 
fery, camphora, camfora, canfora), 6-7 cam- 
phyre, (champhire, 7 camphory, campheer, 
-phir, -fer, -fire, canfir, 8 champhor), 7~ cam- 
phor. fa. F. camfre, camphre = med.L., Pr., 
and Pg. camphora, It. canfora, Sp. and Pg. 
alcanfor, med.Gr. xapovpa (‘Camphora, quam 
Aetius caphura nominavit’ Herm. Barbaro, 15th e. 


commentator on Dioscorides, Devic), a. Arab. 
yi hafirr, in Old Pers, 2apur, Prakrit kappit- 
ram, Skr. karpitram; in Hindi kappitr, kapiir, 
haptir, Malay kapir. The European forms are 
immediately from Arabic, with av for long @. 
Various forms of the word oceur in 16th c. Eng., 
but the typical form down to ¢1800 was camphire ; 
the mod. camphor is conformed to the Latin.] 

1, A whitish translucent crystalline volatile sub- 
stance, belonging chemically to the vegetable oils, 
and having a bitter aromatie taste and a strong 
characteristic smell: it is used in pharmacy, and 


was formerly in repute as an antaphrodisiac. 

Common camphor (Cy Hy,O) is prepared by distillation 
and sublimation from Camphora ofictnarum (Laurus Cam- 
phora), a tree indigenous to Java, Sumatra, Japan, etc., and 
from other lauraceous trees. Many essential oils, as those of 
feverfew, lavender, etc., deposit varieties of camphor differing 
only in their action on polarized light. Borneo camphor or 
Borneol (Cro Hig O) is yielded by Dryobalanops Camphora, 
N. O. Dipteracez, a tree growing in Sumatra and Borneo; 
it is less volatile than common camphor, and has a mingled 
camphoraceous and peppery smell. Ngar Camphor, of the 
same chemical composition as Borneol, is produced in China 
and Burmah by the distillation of Blumea balsamifera, 

1313 in Wardrobe Acc. 7 Edw, 11, 20 Caumfre 18d. _1530 
PatsGr. 202/2 Camforie or gumme, cam/fre. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 22 Great plentie of Camfphora called 
camphyre, whiche they affirme to be the gumme of a cer- 
tayn tree. 1585 LLoyp Treas. Health 1. ii, Gume of Arabicke, 
Dragance, Camfery. 1598 Gitrin S#éad. (1878) 35 Tearines 
of quick Camphire, & Salt-peeter phrases. 1599 HaKkiuyt 
Voy. I. 1. 242 Canfora being compound commeth all from 
China, and all that which groweth in canes commeth from 
Borneo. 1605 Timmer Quers?t.1.177Camphor. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 30 Brimstone, Pitch, Champhire, Wildfire .. make 
no such fiery wind, as Gunpowder doth. 1629 Capt. Smitit 
Trav. & Adv. v. 8 Campheer, and powder of Brimstone. 
1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. E-xemfp. mu. xiv. 15 Intemperance .. 
makes a fair estate evaporate like Camphire, turning it into 
nothing. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Eden celxxxiv, In English 
camphire, camfire, camphor, and camfer. 1661 Boytr Spring 
of Air u. i. (1682) 21 Camphire of which a little will fill a 
room with its odour. 1680 Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 323 
The Canfir of Borneo. 168: Drypen Sf. Fryar i. Wks. 
1725 V. 149 Prescribe her an Ounce of Camphire every 
Morning. .to abate Incontinency. 1764 CHURCHILL Candt- 
date Poems (1769) II. 35 Her loins by the chaste matron 
Camphire bound. 1781-7 Br. Watson Chem. Ess. (1789) V. 
273 Camphor. 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem.146 Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of Naturalists. 1875 Dar- 
win Jusecttv. Pl, ix. 209 Camphor is the only known stimu- 
lant for plants. 

+2. A tree or plant which yields camphor; esp. 
Camphora officinarum and Dryobalanops Cam- 
phora; sce prec. sense. Obs. 

The shrub called ‘camphire’ in the 1611 version of the 
Bible is now identified with the Lawsoxia inermis or henna- 
plant, N.O. Lythracee. 

1570 Levins Manip. 72 Campher, herb, casphora. 15 
Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 49 Rew, and Savine, and the flowre Of 
Camphora. 1611 Bite Sovg of Sol. i.14 My beloued is vnto 
me, as a cluster of Camphire [1885 &, J’. henna-flowers]. 


CAMPING. 


1633 HI. Cocan Pruto's Trav. xxxix (166) 156 A Tent 
v”tched upon 12 allisters of the wood of Cainphire. 1684 
SunvaNn /’rlgr, i. 194 Here also grew Camphire, with 
Spicknard, and Saffron. 

3. altrib, and in Comb., as camphor ball, julcp, 
otl, pill, fosset, tree (sce 2>. 

1592 Greene U'pst. Courtier 1871) 38 Being curiously 
washed with no worse thana *Cainphor ball. 1621 [31 av si. 
& Fu. PArlast, u. 26 Such *Camplure constitutions as this 
1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 204 In that part of the stem [of Dryo- 
balanops Camphora) which should be occupied by the pith 
it (Lorneo camphor] is found along with *cainphor-oil. 1671 
Mrs. Benn Amorous Pr, iv. iv, Vo do penance In *Cham- 

hire Posset, this month. 1607 TorseLe four-f Beasts 448 
The leopard .. delighteth in the *camphory tree. 1876 
Harvey Mat. Med. 451 ‘Vhe Camphor Tree is a large and 
handsome tree with evergreen shining leaves. 

Camphor, v. rare. [f. pree. sb.] drans. To 
impregnate or wash with eamphor; to eamphorate. 
Ilence Ca‘mphored ///. a. 

1562 Wiurrevorne tr. Macchiavelli’s Arte warre (1673) 
26 b, Some moiste it... with camphored aqua vitae, 160: 
Tourntur Rev. Trag. u., Does every proud and self. 
affecting Dame Camphire her face for this? 1x ‘TRON 
Wisc. 2 Camfired Spirit. 1709 Sttnte Yatler No. 101 ps5 
Wash-Balls Perfumed, Cainphired, and Plain, shall restore 
Complexions. 

Camphoraceous (kemforé' fas), a. [f. Cam- 
Phoit sb. +-ACEOUS.] Of the nature of cainphor. 

1845 Garrop Jat. Aled. & Therap. (1855 225 The leaves 
+ -possess a powerful odour and camphoruceous taste. 

Camphorate (ka‘mfért), sb. Chem, In -at. 
[see next, and -aTE+.] A salt of camphoric acid. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. App. 547 Cainpho- 
rats..white and transparent, bittcrish..crystals irregular. 
1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 244'The camphoric acid unites 
readily with earths and alkalies, Combinations of this kind 
are called Camphorates, 1874 ScnortenMer Carbon Comp, 
306 Calcium Camphorate..is readily soluble in water. 

Camphorate kemforet), a. ¢Ods, [ad. med. 
L. camphoral-us : see -ATE2.] Camphorated. 

ane Boyte Wks. 1. 433 (R.) Shaking the saline and 
cainphorate liquors together. 1710 I. Futter Pharm. £x- 
temp. 94 A Camphorate Draught. 

Camphorate .kemfore't), v. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE3.] ‘To impregnate or treat with Sab Bis 

1641 Frencu Drst7l. it. (2652) 54 Crollius his Treakle water 
Camphorated. 1712 tr. Pomet’s [/ist. Drugs }. 182 Spirit 
of Wine camphorated, 1812 M/onth. Rev. LX XIX.181 Who 
would..camphorate an ephemeron for immortality ? 

Hence Ca‘mphorated ///. a. 

1743-4 Mus. Devany Life & Corv.(1861) 11. 256 One ounce 
of Castille soap dissolved in half a pint of camphorated 
spirits of wine. 1786 tr. Beckford’s Vathek (1834 88 ‘Iwo 
large torches .. the camphorated vapour of which ascended 
and gathered itself intoacloud. 1811 A.‘ Tiiostson Lond. 
Disp. (1818) 324 Camphoretted oil of turpentine. 1830 
Linney Nat. Syst, Bot. 173 A fragrant camphorated smell. 

Camphored ///. a.: see CAMPHOR 7. 

Camphoretted. Oés.: sce CAMPIHORATED. 

Camphoric .kimfprik’, a. Chem. [f. Ca 
PHOR + -1C.] Of or pertaining to camphor; con- 
taining camphor in chemical combination, as in 
camphoric actd (Cy H,.0,). 

1794 G. Avams Nat. & /.xp. PArlos. 1. 542 The camphoric 
acids. 1819 Cuitoren Chen. Anal, 280 Camphoric acid.. 
forms snow white plumose crystals. 1884 Health Exvhib. 
Catal. 63/1 Camphoric Antiseptics. 

Ca'mphorize,v. Also 5 -irize. [fas prec. + 
-1ZE.}= CAMPHORATE v7. Hence Ca‘mphorized. 

1736 Baitey Househ. Dict. 155 "To Camphorise Spirit of 
Wine. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1.1.17 Nothing so effectually 
cures Kibe Heels, as doing them with camphiriz’d Spirits. 

Camphorous (kemforss , 2. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] Of the nature of eamphor, camphoraceons. 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex.s.v. Borneol, It... is..of a mingled 
camphorous and peppery smell. 

Camphory \ka'mfori’, 2. = prec. 

1826 H. H. Witson tr. J/alati 89 The camphory balm, 
and flowery perfume. A/od. It has a camphory smell. 

Camphyl: sec Camru-. 

Camphyre, obs. form of Campion. 


+ Camping, v/. sb.1 Obs. [f. Camp 2.1] 

1. Fighting in CaMp-FiGHT or single combat. 

{Perh. taken by Caxton from Flemish 4arfev.] 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 102 Reynard the foxe thought 
how come I on this Campyng, we ben not bothe lyke. 

2. Contending, fighting. 

1549 Prayer-bk. Troubles (1884) 148 Leave off .. good 
countrymen, your camping at your own doors. and bestow 
that your stoutness of courage .. against yur enemies. 
1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AW. (1596) 410/2 A yong and a stout 
prelat, more fitter for the camping cure, then fiir the peace- 
able church of Christ. 

8. Contending in a camp-ball match; foot-ball 
playing. Also affrrd., as in camping-ball, 

1430 Lypa. Win. Poems 1840 200 Bolsteryd out oflenghth 
and breed, Lyche a large campyng balle. ¢ 1440 /’romp. 
Parv. 60 Campynge, fedipiludiwn, 1465 Deed in Sir J. 
Cullum /Zist. (awsted (1813) 124 The camping pightel 
joined to the East side of the churchyard. 1567 I)rast 
Torace's A. P. Biv, The stoole ball, top, or camping ball 
if suche one Should assaye As hath no mannour skill therin 
.. They all would ache athym aloude. 1840 Spo rerss 
Supp. Forby's Voc. East. A. s.s., I have heard old persons 
speak of a celebrated camping. Norfolk against Suffolk, on 
Diss Common, with 300 on each side..The Suffolk men, 
after 14 hours, were the victors. Nine deaths were the 
result of the contest, within a fortnight. These were ca led 
fighting camps : fur much boxing was practised in them. 


CAMPING. 


Camping ‘kxmpin), v4/. 56.2 [f. Camp v.27] 

1. Going into a camp, encamping ; a lodging in 
tents, etc. Camping out, cf. CAMP v.= 2 b. 

1572 N. Roscarrocke Bossewell’s Armorie Prel. Verses, 
Campings, mornings, musterings. 1721 De For J/em. Cava- 
lier (1840) 53 The..order of their marchings, camping, and 
exercise was excellent. 1850 Lyett 2nd Visit U.S. II. 
234 The camping out of the people in the night when the 
first shocks occurred. 

2. attrib., as in camping-place, -ground. 

1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 94 (T.), [had rather be at a camp- 
ing dinner than at your's. 31616 Purcuas Pilgr., Descr. Ind. 
Many memorials and monuments of Alexanders Expedition 
to these Parts .. Altars, Camping-places, and great Pits. 
1835 W. Irvine Zour Prairies 187 In quest of a camping- 
place. 1867 Lapy Hersert Cradée L. viii. 207 A beautiful 


camping-ground, 

+ Ca‘mping, ///.a.! Os. [f. Camp v.! 4.] 
Wrangling, contentious, scolding : cf. CAMPLE, 

1642 Mitton Afol, Smect. Wks. (1849) 80/r A troop of 
camping Huswives in Viraginia. 

Camping, ///. 2.2 [f. Camp v.? 
That camps or lodges in a tent, etc. 

r60r SHaks. Ad/’s IVed/ ut. iv. 14, I..sent him forth, From 
Courtly friends, with Camping foes to liue, 1872 Taunt 
Map of Thames 22'2 A camping man should not require 
more than three good meals per diem. 


Campinion, obs. f. CHAMPIGNoN, mushroom. 

+Ca'mpion!. O%s. Forms: 3 caumpiun, 
4-7 campion, -pioun, 5 campyon. [A doublet 
of CHAMPION, in later times chiefly Scotch. ME. 
campiun, a. ONE. campiun, -on = central OF. 
champiun, -on (=Pr. campto, -on, It. campione) :— 
late L. campio, -Onem a combatant in the campus 
or arena, a professed fighter, f. casp-zs field of 
athletic or pugilistic contest, place of fighting in 
single combat, lists: see Campsd.land 2. Campio 
was formed on campus, like tadellio ‘ scrivener’ on 
tabella ‘written deed’, Practically also a doublet 
of Kemp sé.] 

1. One who fights in single combat as a trial of 
strength or bravery, or to decide a judicial ques- 
tion ; a gladiator, pugilist, or professional fighter ; 
a combatant. 

c1320 Cast. Love 970, 1 am as campion [v. ». campioun] 
ouer-come. 1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 60 As ilk man war a 
campioun. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Campyon or champyon, 
athleta, pugil. 1536 BeLLENDEN Cron, Scot. xvi. (Jam.) 


Thay refusit na maner of besines nor laubour that mycht 
pertene to forsy campionis. 

2. One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause; a champion. /echn. One 
who ‘does battle’ for another in wager of battle. 

¢1270 Saints’ Lives (Laud. MS.) (1887) 281 Ich habbe ane 
guode Caumpiun to pine bi-hofbe i-founde. 1552 Lyn- 
pesay JJoxarche 5660 Mony one nobyll Campioun .. The 
Law of God thay did defende. 1588 A. Kinc Caxzistus’ Catech. 
180 b, S. Paul that maist invincible campion of Christ. 1599 
Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 215 Their cheife Campions dis- 
couraged. 1609 SKENE Reg. Jfaj. 57 Anent the exchange 
of campions .. gif .. ane other campion is produced in the 
kings court then he quha waged the battell in the inferiour 
court. @1651 Catperwoop Aust. Kirk (1843) Il. 79 Our 
Head, and soverane Campioun, Jesus Christ. 

Campion? ‘kempien). Herb. Also 7 cam- 
pian, 7-8 champion. [This name appears first 
in Lobel (1376) and Lyte (1578) applied to the 
‘Rose Campion’ or ‘ Garden Campions’ (Lychnis, 
now Agrostemma, coronaria), and the ‘ Wild Cam- 
pions’—Red and White—(Z. diurna, and vesfer- 
tina). As the first was identical with the plant 
called by Dioscorides Avyvis crepavwyarikn, in Lat. 
lychnis coronaria, where the second word in both 
means ‘of or fit for a crown, chaplet, or wreath’, 
and the Avxvis is said by Theophrastus to have 
been used for garlands, the Eng. name has been 
conjectured to be identical with Campion! and 
= ‘champion’. 

But if so, we should have looked for some such name as 
*Campions’ flower’ ‘Campions’ lychnis’, and also that the 
name should have gone back to the 14th c. when the form 
*campion’ for ‘champion’ was in Eng. use. But of neither 
do we find any trace, and the conjecture must for the pre- 
sent be taken for what it is worth. The Dict. des Sctences 
du Nat.(1818) tome X, has ‘Compagnon Blanc, nom vulgaire 
Lychnis diotca.” HEtricHer, Philol.de la Florede Norman- 
die ct d Angleterre 18, has Red and White Campion, /e 
rouge et le blanc Compagnon, but the age of these names 
and their relation tocaszfion is very doubtful. Others have 
conjectured formation from caspus field.) 


The name of certain plants, species of the genus 
Lychnis: ander the name Lyte included the culti- 
vated Rose Campion, Z. (Agrostemma Linn.) coro- 
naria, and the wild Red and White Campions, Z. 
diurna and L. vespertina. It is doubtful whether it 
was a popular name even of these. Later writers 
have extended it, with qualifications, to a number 
of allied spccies, as Campion of Constantinople, 
the Scarlet Lychnis (Z. chalcedonica); Meadow 
Campion, the Ragged Robin, L. Flos Cucult ; 
Bladder Campion, Sv/ene inflata; Corn C., the 
Corn Cockle, Agrostemma Githago; Moss Cam- 
pion, Sz/ene acaulis: these are only book-names. 
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1576 Lospet Stirpium Adversaria nova (Antwerp) 142 
Lychnis Coronaria, (Anglice) Rose Campion. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens u. x. 158 The wilde white Campion hath a rough 
white stemme. 1630 Drayton J/uses Elys., Nymphal v, 
Sweet-williams, campions, sops-in-wine, One by another 
neatly. 1688 Ray Hist. Plant. I. 992 Lychnis Coronaria, 
Garden Campions or Rose Campion. 1688 R. Hotme Ar- 
moury . 68/1 The double Champions are both red and 
white. 1859 Carern Ball. & Songs 128 The campion with 
its star of fire. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 102 Here and 
there bloomed a little moss campion. 188: G. ALLEN Vig- 
nettes fr. Nat., Red Campion & White, Known to.. vil- 
lage children as red and white campion. 

Campish ‘kempif),¢. [f Camp 56.2+-1sH.] 
Savouring of the camp, in manners, etc. 

1581 Muccaster Positions xiv. (1887) 67 Not for the sol- 
diars saying .. bycause his authoritie is to campishe. 1868 
B. Cracrort Ess. Il. 290 He..was of military tastes, not a 
little campish in his licence. 

Cample (ka mp’), v. Obs. exc. dial. [app. f. 
Camp v.14 -LE, frequentative suffix.] z#tr. To 
enter on a wordy conflict; to answer in anger; 
to wrangle, scold, or quarrel. 

t6z1 Burton Avat. Mel. 11. iii. wv. ii. 381 If they be in- 
censed, angry, chid a little, their wives must not cample 
again, but takeit ingood part. 1640G. Assotr ¥ob Para- 
pr. 224 Not to cample, but humbly to yeeld obedience. 
169x Ray V. C. livds., Callet, to cample or scold. 1709 
Hearne Collect. (1886) II. 280 Inthe Northof England when 
a man complains they say he camples. 1812 Wittan IV. 
Riding Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. 8.) Cample, to answer pertly 
and frowardly when rebuked by superiors. 

Hence Ca‘mple sé., Ca‘mpling v0/. 5b. & ffl. a. 

1660 H. More .Jlyst. God. w. xi. 126 His campling and 
cavilling with the Gymnosophists. 1867 E. Waucn Jaétlin 
Matty ii. 23 in Lanc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Yo know aw’ve no 
neighbours to have a bitov a cample to. 1881 Leicestersh. 
Gloss. (E. D. 8.) s.v., Shay wur a very camplin’ woman. 

Ca‘mpless, ¢. [f Camp sé.24-LEss.] With- 
out a camp or camp-accommodation. 

1863 Life in South 11, Footsore soldiers, campless and 
blanketless. 

+Camplete. O¢s. ?Some kind of wine. 

c1s00 Blowbol’s Test. in Halliw. Nugz P. 10 Malmasyes, 
Rumneys, With Caperikis, Campletes, and Osneys. 

Ca‘mp-master. Oés. exc. Hist. [f. Camp 56.2] 
The term used in 16-17th c. to render Sp. saestre 
de campo, It. maestro di campo, and F. maitstre de 
camp, a staff-officer of the army in these countries : 
also put for the L. prefectus castrorum. Camp- 
master-general, a field-marshal. 

In France, the staff-officers of infantry regiments at their 
institution in 1558 consisted of a colonel-general, a mestre 
de camp, and a sergeant-major; the mestre de camp sub- 
sequently became colonel of the regiment; in the cavalry 
the title of maitre de camp was retained by the commander 
of the regiment. Sir D. Scott Brzt. Army 11868) II. 382. 

a1569 KincesmMyLL Couf?. Satan (1578) 21 So wicked that 
you might be a Campmaster, a General amongst them. 1581 
Savite Tacitus’ Hist. uu. xxvi.:1591) 68 Julius Gratus the 
Camp-master [przfectus castrorum] was put in prison. 1508 
Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 249 Campe-maister, in 
Spanish Maestro del Campo, is a Colonell: being the chiefe 

*Commander or officer ouer one Regiment. J/érd., Camp 
maister Generali, in Spanish, Maestre del Campo Generall, 
is a great Commander, and is with vs the high Marshall of 
the field. 1670 Cottox Esfernon 1.1.2 He was made Camp- 
Master tothe Light Horse of France. 1693 Paris Rel. Batt. 
Landen 4 The Regiment of the Camp-Master-General. 

Ca'mp-mee:ting. [f. Camp 54.2+ MEETING.] 
A religious meeting held in the open air or in 
a tent ‘chiefly among Methodists in America), and 
usually lasting for some days, during which those 
who attend encamp on the spot. 

1809 Q. Rev. II. 336 Our fanatics. .have not yet ventured 
to hold camp-meetings. 1842 Dickens Aver. Wotes (1850) 
174‘: Religious scenes .. which can hardly be surpassed by 
an American camp-meeting. 

Campment. vare. Short for ENCAMPMENT. 


1821 Blackw. Mag. VUII. 39 Nursoo’s youth had Scindia’s 
campments seen. 


+Campo. Ods. School-slang. [?Pad. L. campus 
field, perh. in some such phrase as 77 campo ‘in 
the play-ground’ ; or ?a. It. camo field.] Play- 
field, play-ground. 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 299 Without running out to the 


Campo (as they tearme it) at schoole times. /ézd. There is 
no day but they will alllooke for so much time to the Campo. 

Campoo (kempz*). Anglo-Ind, Rarely campo. 
[app. ad. Pg. camfo camp.] ‘ Used for “a camp”, 
but formerly specifically applied to the partially 
disciplined brigades under European commanders 
in the Mahratta service’ (Yule). 

1803 WELLINGTON in Grant //ist. [ndta 1. |xx. 368/1 Their 
infantry, of which there were three campoos, fought well. — 
Let. in Gurw. Disp. UL. 390 Two battalions of the Begum’s 
Campoo escaped. 1883 0. Rev. Apr. 294 (Y.) Campos and 
pultuns (battalions) under European adventurers, 

Ca'mp-shed, wv. [see next.] ¢rans. To face 
.the bank of a river or the side of an embankment) 
with piles and planks. 

1882 Daily News 2 Oct. 6/2 The Richmond Vestry. .camp- 
shedded and otherwise improved it [the eyot below Rich- 
mond Bridge]. 1882 Globe 2 Oct. 7/2. 

Camp-shedding, -sheeting. [Derivation 
and proper spelling uncertain; if the 17the. camp- 
shot (see next) is the original form, it would appear 
that camp-shotting has been variously corrupted 


CAMSHOCH. 


to -shutting, -sheeting, -sheathing, -shedding.] 
Collective form of Camp-SHoT. 

1819 Rees Cycl., Camp sheeting, camp shot, or campstead, 
in inland navigation denotes a facing of piles and planks in 
the front of banks or wharfs, to prevent the banks bein 
worn away. 1858 Kixcstey Chatk-stream Stud., Misc. I. 
182 There is a campshutting (a boarding in English) upon 
which youcan put yourelbows. 1862 H. Kincscey Ravens- 
hoe III. 201 The old gentleman..moved slowly down along 
the camp-shuting..Then the lad..slipped over the camp- 
shooting (will anybody tell me how to spell that word? 
Camps-heading won't do, my dear sir, all things considered). 
1865 Bazatcerte Metropol. Drainage 25 A channel is cut 
in the bed of the river. .the sides protected by campsheath- 
ing. 1872 Taunt J/af Thames 13 The old weir, with its 
broken campsheding. 

Campsho, var. of CamsHocH a. Sc. crooked. 

Camp-shot. [Etymology unknown. 

The term has been plausibly conjectured to be Du. or 
Flem. with second element =scho¢ ‘ boarding’, as in watn- 
scot; *kant-schot would be ‘ side-boarding’; but no trace of 
this or any similar compound is found in these langs. The 
thing is well known there, and called schoezing i.e. ‘shoeing ’.] 

A facing of piles and boarding along the bank of 
a river, or at the side of an embankment, to protect 
the bank from the action of the current, or to 
resist the out-thrust of the embankment. 

169r T. H[ace] New /nvent. p.\xxi, Surveyors assured 
me that under St. Magnus Church they after the Fire met 
with an old Campshot and Wharfing, gain’d from the 
Thames, and.. that there were found Campshots much 
further from the Thames in digging of Cellars. 1867 F. 
Francis Angling i. (1880) 61 ote, ‘The campshot’, as it 
is termed onthe Thames, is the wooden boarding and piling 
that keeps up the bank of the river. : 

Cainpsin, camsim, obs. ff. KHaMsin, simoom. 

Ca‘mpward, ca‘mpwards, adv. [f. Car 
56.2 +-WARD.] Toward a camp. 

[1600 Fairrax Zasso x1. xlvi, Against that part which to 
his campe ward lay.] 1830 W. Puitties 3/7. Sizazi. 331 Hied 
then the Levite campward. 1881 Phzlada. Times No. 2228. 
x But proceeded campwards in modest civilian’s state. 

Ca‘mpylite. J/. [f. Gr. xapmva-os bent + 
-ITE.] An arsenio-phosphate of lead, a variety of 
Mimetite. 

1868 Dana J/rx. 537 Campylite, from Drygill in Cumber- 
land, is in barrel-shaped crystals (whence the name, from 
xaos, Curved). 2 

Campylospermous (kz:mpilojsp3imas), @. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. campylosperm-us f. Gr. rapmdaAos 
bent + o7éppa seed) +-ous.] (Sce quot.) 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 400 Campylospermous, curved- 
seeded. Said of seed-like fruits or carpels, as those of some 
Umbelliferz, in which the contained seed is involute by the 
lateral edges, so as to produce a longitudinal furrow onthe 
ventral face, 

Campylo‘tropal, 2. Zot. = next. 

1835 Lixpiey /ytrod. Bot. (1848) I. 397 Mirbel, who first 
distinguished these ovules, calls them campylotropal. 

Campylotropous (kempilgtrépes,, a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. campylotrop-us, f. Gr. kapmv’dos bent + 
-Tporros, f. Tpémevy to turn + -oUS.] Said of the ovule 
of phanerogamous plants when its nucleus, with 
its integuments, is curved upon itself. 

1835 HENstow Phys. Bot. 270 The ovule is then termed 
campulitropous. 1870 BextLey Bof. 324 The progressive 
development of the campylotropous ovule.. inthe Mallow. 

Campyon, var. of Campion }, champion. 

Camrade, -ado, obs. forms of COMRADE. 

Camrel, dial. form of CAMBREL. 

Camroche, obs. form of CAMBRIC. 


Camrocke, Cf. Camumock and CAMBREL. 

2a 1400 Chester Pi, (Shaks. Soc.) 186 And with this crocket 
camrocke your backes I shall cloe. 

Camshachle (kamfa-y'l;, v. Sc. Also cam- 
shauchel. [f.Cam a. crooked, awry + SHACHLE v. 
to distort.] ¢vans. To crook, distort, twist all 
awry. Hence Camshachled /7/. a. 

1805 J. Nicot Poems I. 33 (Jam.) Nae auld camshaucheld 
warlock loun. 1819 S#. Patrick I. 191 (Jam.) An ye think 
tae camshachle me wi’ your bluidthristy fingers. 

Ca‘mshell. In Orkneyand Shetland: Cuttle- 
fish bone. 

1693 Watiace Descr. Orkney 18 On the shore is to be 
found..Camshells or Os-Sepiz, that the Gold-Smith makes 
so great Use of. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Cam- 
shall, a word used in Zetland to denote the os sefiz. 

Camshoch (ka'm{5x, ka‘m{5), a. Sc. Also 6 
camschow, -scho, 7 -schoche, 8 campsho, 8-9 
camsheugh, 9 -shach. [The first part is evidently 
Cama. ‘crooked, perverse’; the second perh. repre- 
sents OE. sceoh ‘askew, perverse’, of which schoch 
would be the normal Scotch form: Jamieson has 
also the Sc. verbs sheuch, shach to distort, and 
shachle, shochle to distort, wriggle.] 

1. Crooked, distorted, awry ; deformed. 

1513 Dovcias 2eis ui. x. 43 Thai elriche brethir.. with 
mony camscho beik, And hedis semand to the hevin areik. 
Léid. vu. Prol. 107 Laithlie of forme, wyth crukit camschow 
beik. a1600 Montcomerie /lyting 295 That cruiked, 
camschoche croyll, vncristned, they curse. 1730 Ramsay 
Twa Cats & Ch. 13 A monkey with acampsho face. 1807- 
10 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 21 Auld, swirlon, slaethorn, 
camsheugh, crooked Wight. 

2. fig. Perverse (in disposition or fortune). 

1606 Birnie Avrk-Buriad (1833) 36 The camshoch com- 
mons now at last coms in a rere warde to debate the cause. 


CAMSTAIRY. 


1787 W. Tavior Scots Poems 170 (Jam.) Bot camshach wife 
or girnin gett. 1790 A. Witson 7o £. Picken, The queer 
carles sae camsheugh spak’. @1809 Clristias Ba’ing in 
Skinner Afisc. Poet. 129 (Jam.) Pate had caught a camshach 
cair At this uncanny wark._ : ; 

Camstairy (kemstéri), a. Sc. Also -stairie, 
-starie, -stary, -steary, -steirie. [J)crivation 
uncertain: first element app. Cam crooked, awry.] 
Obstinately perverse, unruly, or wilful; fractious. 

1776 Herp Coll. Sc. Sones, When she is fou she is unco 
cainstarie, 1844 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 11. No. 12. 100 He 
hada wild, camstary pony. 1863 Miss T'yTLer in Gd. HVords 
Oct. 709/1 No wonder he is camsteary. 1868 G. MacponaLp 
R. Falcouer 1. 195 ‘ What are ye sae camstairie for?’ 

Camstone (kex'msté"n). Sc. In 8 calm... 

a. ‘Common compact limestone probably of a 
white colour’ (Jam.). b. A white or bluish-white 
clay used to whiten hearths, cdoor-steps, ete. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Scott. 1. 209 There is calmstone and 
plenty of ruddle. 1795 /dd. XY. 327 (Jam.) At the base of 
the hill.. you meet with several layers of camstone. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxxvi, A pail of whiting or camstane, as it is 
called, mixed with water—a circumstance which indicates 
Saturday night in Edinburgh. 1806 Forsytu Beauties 
Scott. IL. 359 The third kind of limestone is. .camstone or 
glenstone..It contains a considerable proportion of clay. 

Camus, var. of Camis and Camols. 

Cam-wheel: see Cam. 

Cam-wood (kemwud). [According to some, 
ad. native African name 4amzb7.] The hard red 
wood of Baphia nitida (N.O. Leguminosx), im- 
ported from West Africa, and used for dyeing, and in 
turning and cabinct-making; called also Barwoop. 

1698 Dampier Voy. (1705) II. 1. 58 At Cherburg near 
Sierra-Leone. .there is Camwood, which is much like Blood- 
wood, if not the same. 1701 Lond. Gaz, No. 3758/8 Cam 
Wood and Elephant’s Teeth, lately cast away upon the 
Goodwin Sands. 1788 CLarKson /ifol. Slave Tr. 7 The 
first African woods, that were known to be objects of com- 
mercial importance, were Camwood and Barwood. 1876 
R. Burton Gorilla L. 1, 257 Corisco had long been cele- 
brated for cam-wood .. yielding a better red than Brazil. 

Camwysse, var. of CammeEs, Ods., linen cloth. 

+Camy, @. Obs. rare. [app. f. came=Katu 
comb, crest.] Having a sharp or serrated ridge. 

1513 DoucLas ners vil. xiv. 42 Thai that with scharp 
culter teill..the Byly knowis hie, Or camy eige. 

Can (ken), 56.1 Forms: 1 canne, (4 cane), 
4-7 canne, kan, 5-6 kanne, 6-9 cann, 6- can. 
[app. Com. Teut.: OE. canne:—WGer. hanna 
weak fem. (whence MDu. anne, Du. kan, OHG. 
channa, MHG. and Ger. anne); also ON. hanna 
(Sw. kanna, Da. kande) :—OTeut. type *hanndn-. 
The word occurs also in med.L. canna, app. from 
Teutonic. The Germanic origin of the word is 
questioned; but the form is not derivable from 
L. cantharus pot, and L. canna ‘reed, pipe’, does 
not suit the sense. (In OE., only in a glossary, 
where it might be'from L.)] 

1. A vessel for holding liquids; formerly used 
of vessels of various materials, shapes, and sizes, 
including drinking-vessels; now generally re- 
stricted to vessels of tin or other metal, mostly 
larger than a drinking-vessel, and usually cylin- 
drical in form, with a handle over the top. 

arxooo /ELeric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 122 Crater, uel 
canna, canne. ¢1375 ?Barsour St. Laurentius 361 He 
brocht a vatir-cane & Laurens hyme baptist pane. 1388 
Wyciir John ii. 6 There weren set sixe stonun cannes [1382 
pottis]. a 1400 Cov. Myst. 259 (Matz.) Beryng a kan with 
watyr. 1485 /uv. in Aifon Ch. Acts 370 Duo kannes de 
ligno. 1535 CoverDALE /fosea iii. 1 They..loue the wyne 
kannes, 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 49 Mery 
we were as cup and can could holde. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 
Man in Hum. 1. v. (1616) 27 Two cannes of beere. 1649 
Buitue Eng. Jmprov. Impr. (1653) 131 The Buckets or Kans 
to take upthy Water. 1719 D’Urrey Pitls (1872) III. 247 
Now what do you say to the Cans of wood? 1731 Baitey 
Canuz, a wooden Pottodrink outof. 1755 Jounson, Can, a 
cup; generally a cup made of metal, or some other matter 
than earth. 1800 Worpsw. Pet Lamdé xi, I have brought 
thee in this can Fresh water from the brook. 1803 Scotr 
Bonnie Dundee, Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can. 
1838 Dickexs O. Twist xlv, The milk-can was standing by 
itself outside a public-house. 1842 Tennyson IVil/ Waterpr. 
xxii, The truth, that flies the flowing can, Will haunt the 
vacant cup. 

b. (from its shape) A chimney-pot. 

1833 Act 3 § 4 Will. /V,x\vi. § 103 Chimney cans or pots. 
1866 Glasgow Police Act 29 & 30 Vic. cclxxiii. § 384 To 
repair any Chimney Head or Can. 

+ 2. Sc. A measure of capacity. Ods. 

1809 Epmonstone Zetland Isles 1. 163 (Jas.) About three 
fourths of a can or gallon of oil. , ; 

3. A vessel of tinned iron, in which flesh of 
animals, fish, fruit, etc. are ‘ tinned’, or sealed up 
air-tight for preservation (chiefly in U. S.). 

31874 Harper's Weekly Frul. 26 Sept. (Hoppe) Salmon.. 
pickled, Smoked, and put up in cans. 

4. Comb., as can-carrier, -maker ; can-quaffing 
adj. See also Can-Buoy, Canpock, CaN-HOOK. 

1597 Return fr. Pernass. u. 1. ii. 170 Can-quaffing huck- 
Sters. @161r Beaum. & FL. PAilaster v. iii, My kind can- 
carers. 1623 Ree. St. Mary Bredinat, Canterd., Thomas 
Colle Cannemaker. 

Can, 0.2 Sc. [f. Can v.! Cf. canny.] 

a, Skill, knowledge. b. Power, ability. 
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1768 Ross //eleuore 15) Jam.) Thae auld warld foulks had 
wondrous cann Of herbs that were baith good for beust and 
man. /did. 134 I'll alt Maggie's can and her cantraps defy. 

Can ken), v.! zrreg. (Forms: sce below., 
[A defective verb, belonging to the small but in- 
teresting group of Teutonic prelertte-presenl verbs 
(now chiefly used as auxiliaries of tense, mood, or 
predication), in form charactcrized by having as 
their present tense an original preterite, which re- 
tains the preterite form but has come to havea 
present signification, and from which a new 
weak past tense has subsequently becn developed. 
Cf. dare, etc. OE. cunnan, pres. Ind. can (cpn , 
pa. c#de (:—curde), is identical with OFris. 
kunna, kan, kunda (honda), OS. cunnan, can, 
consta, const, Du.kunnen, kan, konde), OHG. hun- 
nan, kan, kunda (konda), or kunsta (konsta), (Ger. 
honnen, kann, honute), ON. kunna, kann, kunna 
(:—Aunda), Goth. (and OTeut., Aunnan, kann, 
kunpa. The OTeut. sense was ‘to know, know 
how, be mentally or intellectually able’, whence 
‘to be able gencrally, be physically able, have the 
power, L. fosse’. Since the present was formally 
a preterite, its meaning ‘I know’ must have been 
derived from that of ‘I have lcarned, I have at- 
tained to knowledge’; the original present stem 
being *4£2-n- or *hen-n-, pre-Teut. *gen-n-: cf. 
Lith. sia: I know, Zend @-saizt-t2 knowledge, 
Olr. pret. adg’in he knew. Beside this Teutonic 
has An#- (ablaut form £nd-), WGer. 4d-, whence 
OE. cuiwan to Know, ONG. tr-chnd-an, bi-chnd- 
an, to recognize, #7-chnd-t recognition (answering 
to a Goth. *-£néps fem.). This stem is widely 
diffused in the Aryan langs.; cf. L., Gr. gé- in L. 
gnd-sco, Gr. yeyve-onw (é-yvw-v); OSlav. zna-tt 
to know; Or. gud¢h known. In Skr. the pres. 
has stem jan-, the prcterite 72a, jarani, jajra'u. 

It has been further thought that the root was originally 
related tothe Aryan gexz-(with by-forms gud-, 2ud-), to bring 
forth, produce, Skr. se’nd@mt, pret. jaza’na, L., Gr. ger, 
gt-gu- (see Kin, Kine); butif so, they were already difleren- 
tiated in Old Aryan, and the nature of the connexion of 
sense has not been determined. } 

Here, as in BE, it will be convenient to illustrate 
the inflexions separately from the scnses. 


A. Inflexions. 

L. Pres. Indic. 

Is¢ and 3rd sing. can (keen, kan, k’n). 

Forms: I-4 cann, con, conn, I- can, (4-5 
conne, canne; also kan, etc.’. 

a 1000 Czdmcu Poems, Sat. 250 Ic can eow leran. Jéid. 
629 Iceow ne con. ¢1175 Lamé, Hom, 35 Nis nan sunne 
pet he necon. a@1225 Aucr, R. 206 More vuel pen heo con. 
c1250 Geu. § Ex. 309 Ic wene I can a red. ¢ 1300 Cursor 
AM. 20358 O me self can [/ater A7SS. con, canne] I na rede. 
¢ 1320 Cast, Loue 555 Hose pis forbysenecon. ¢1420 Avow. 
Art. xxxiii, I conne notte say. 1467 Eng. Géld's (1870) 407 
The craft that he canne. 1556 J. Hawcooo Spider & F. 
Giij, Sure I canno false knackes. fod. What can it be? 

2nd sing. canst (kenst). 

Forms; 1-4 const, I-canst, (4-5 konst, kanst, 
6 canest, 6-7 cannest), ovthern 3- can, kan. 

axooo Andreas 68 (Gr.) Pu ana canst ealra gehygdo. 
a1225 Fuliana 66 Greide hwet so bu const grimliche biben- 
chen. a1240 Lofsong in Cott. /fout. 217 To pe pet const and 
wult wel don. a@1300 Cursor AZ. 12121, I can be ken pat pou 
necan. a@ 1400 /érd.824 (Add. MS.) Ynow pou canst fynde. 
e1g00 in Hazl. &. P. P. 36 Canst thou thy byleve? 1526 
TinDaLe Afaré i. go Yf thou wilt, thou cannest [1557 
Geuev., etc., canst] make me clene. 1600 [see B 6]. 1610 
Suaks. esp. ui. ii. 67 Canst thou bring me to the party? 

plural can. 

Forms: I-2 cunnon (cunne-), 2-5 cunnen, 
(4-5 kunnen), 3-5 cunne, 4-5 connen, conne, 
4-3 south. kunnep, connep, 3- orth. con, can, 
(kan), 5- can. 

Beowulf 162 Men necunnon. a 1000 C.rdmon’s Daniel 141 
3e ne cunnon. c1175 Lamb. Hom. 75 Alle 3¢ kunnen..ower 
credo. ¢1205 Lay. 7301 Tweien wise men ‘be wel cunnen 
a speche [c 1275 conne of speche]. /ézd. 23059 Ne cunne we 
demen [c 1275 necon wetelle]. @1300 Cursor 3.9065 Quat 
rede can [v. ~ con] we. 1340 Ayenb. 249 Po pet conneb .. 
onderstonde. a1340 Hameot.r Psalter ix. 11 Ober pat kan 
paim noght. ¢ 1380 Will. Palerne 4184 As wel as we kunne. 
c1386 Cuaccer Sgrs. Prol. 3 For certes ye konnen [z. 
konne, can}. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (1865) I1. 169 Pese men 
.-kunneb wel inowtelle. ¢1qgg Pecock Aefr. 1. xvi. 89 
Manye kunnen suche textis bi herte. 1550 Latimer Serwi. 
Stamford 1. 104 All that can it not may learne. 1835 
Brownine Paracels. iv. Wks. I. 149 You can see the root 
of the matter. 

Negative cannot (ke-ngt) ; famil. can’t (kant). 
(Sce.canna). (The earlier mode was to prefix 7.) 

2a 1400 Cursor M. (add. to Cott.) p.g59. 105 And ou pat he 
deed fore cannot sorus be. 1451 Paston Lett. 140 1. 186 
Other tydyngs as yett can I non tell you. /ézd. 172 I. 229 
Whethir it be thus or non I can not say. 15.. Plusmpton 
Corr. 72, | canot get my money. 1706 Col, Records Penn. II. 
256 The House cant agree to this. r7q41 Ricuarpson /’amela 
1.56 Ifhe..as you say can’thelpit. 1742 Younc .Vt. 74.1. 
89 An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave ; Legions 
of angels can’t confine me there. 1827 KesLe Cur, ¥. 4 
Without Thee I cannot live. J/od. Can't you go? 

2. Past Indic. 1st and 3rd sing. could \kud). 

Forms; a. 1 cti8e, 2-3 cupe, kuthe, 3-5 cowpe, 


CAN. 


cowthe, (4 coth), 4 5 coupe, 4-6 couthe, /; 
cou;the,, 4 wor/h. cup, cuth, 4-6 couth, (also 
in 45 with k- ; B. 4-6 coude, k-, § 6 coud, 7-% 
often cou'a; y. 6 coulde, 6- could, (6 coold, 
6-7 cold, 6- Sc. culd . 

The current spelling is erroneous: / began to be inserted 
about 1525, app. in mechanical imitation of séou/d and 
would, where an etymological 7 had become silent, so 
that these words now rimed with cot, and might better 
have been written shoud, woud; cf. northern wad. Inthe 
sense know, the earlier form couth was retained longer 

a c893K. Puree, Ors.t.ii.g 1 Ninus..secude manna 
wrest dry-cricftas, c12g0 Gen. & [ix., a0 Ne kude he no3t 
blinne. @ 12974 Prisoner's Prayer vin Vhilol, Trans. 1868) 
tog Ar ne kuthe ich sorghe non. c 1297 R. Grouc a, Ile was 
y flowe an hey, & ne cowbe not a-lizte. a 1300 Cursor A/. 
21420 (Cott.) Ful wel he cuth [/ader 375. cutht, coupe]. 
Tbrd. 23945 (din.) I wald spek if I cube [C.G. cuth, 
coupe], ¢1325 2. E. Alit. P13. 813 As be wyfcoupbe. 1340 
Hasmvorre Pr. Consc. 7444 Wha couth pan telle. a14g0 
Aut. de la Tour 11868) 75 le took fro them all that he 
couthe. 1519 Jlem. NXipon (1882) 1. 415 In ay convenient 
hastas I couthe. 1530 Lyxpesay Zest. Japyny 875 In 
Inglande couthe scho get none ordinance. 1579 SrENStR 
Sheph, Cal. Jan. 10 Well couth he tune his pipe. 1607 
Warkincton Oft. Glass 18 Ne any couth his wit so hiely 
straine, 1652 UC. Stary.ton /lerodian v. 37 So well his 
leere he Couth [r7e South]. 

B. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 4378 As hecoude. ¢1386 Cuar- 
cer Sgrs. 7. 31 A Rethor excellent ‘That koude [7 7. coude, 
coupe, koube, coube] hise colours. a 1400 Ocfouian 111 Wo) 
‘he emperour, couthde no inan kythe Ilis ioye. c 1420 
Chron, Vilod. 554 As he wel cou3the and ou3te todo. 1478 
Joun Pastowx Lett. 812 IIb. 219 ite koud get the good wyjl. 
c1g00 in Hazl. £. P. 2. 211 Yet could he neyther pates 
Noster nor ave. c1532 Lp. Berners //uon clavi. 654 Al 
preuely as he coude, 1697 Drvpex Virg. Georg. ut. 7,8 
Th’.. Entrails cou’d no Fates foretel. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 
137 [Will] cou’d his fears impart. 

y. c1s3o Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 129 
There was none that coude..yet Gouernar dyd as moche 
as he coulde, 1530 Afyrr. Our Ladye (1873) 20 The same 
Alphonse..coulde nothynge of her language. 1575 Laxe- 
HAM Let, (1871) 61, I coold my rulez, coold conster, and pars. 
1584 Powe. Lioya’s Cainbria 315 [le] cold doo no good. 
1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 114 He culd nocht be prit:- 
iudiciable to y* kirk. 1590 Spenser /*. QO. 1. ii 6 He could 
not rest. c16z20 A. Hume rit, Tong. (1865) 20 Of this I 
cold reckon armies. 1848 Macaunay //ist. Eng. II. 265 
He could not consent. 1882 Lestie Keita A lasnaon's 
Lady 111. 201 He really couldn’t say where. 

2nd sing, couldest, couldst kudst). 

Forms: 1 cutest, 4 couthest, coudest, 6- 
couldest, couldst. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 48 Hwanon cudest du me [Lin 
disf. wistes du vel cudes du). 1377 Lance. 2. Pl. 1.4. 540 
Koudestow au3te wissen vs pe weye. /d/d. vin. 75 Pow 
couthest me wisse. 1526 1ixpaLe Afark xiv. 37 Couldest 
not thou watche [so all exc. Ahem. couldst, WycLir my3- 
tist not]. 1667 Mitton /’. Z, 1v. 950 And couldst thou 
faithful add?.. Faithful to whom? 
plural could (kud . 

Forms: 1 ctiSon, 2-3 cupen, 3-5 couthen, 
couthe, (4 copen, 5 coothe , 4-6 couth, 4-5 
koude, cowde, 5-6 coude, 6 kowd, colde, 6- 
could. 

@1000 Cxdiuon's Daniel 258 (Hi}] dydon swa hie cudon. 


1175 Cott. Hom. 223 Hi cudon 3eider god and yfel. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 12344 Wele pai couthe aire lorde knaw. c 1340 
Jéid. 14716 Pai cowd a-gayn him finde resoun nane. 1350 


Will. Palerne 1033 Alle pe surgyens of salerne..ne coupen 
have 3our langoures a-legget. c1g00 Ren. Nose 789 Welle 
koude they the gise. 1413 Lypo. /’y/gr. Sole un. iii. (1483) 
5: Ye that more good coothe. ¢1449 Prcok Refr. 1. vi. 28 
As othere men mi3zten and couthen do. ¢ 1450 VWerlin x. 
146 Thei cowde heir tydynges. 1475 Bk. .Voblesse (1860) 13 
They. .couthe have no socoure. 1510 Love Bonavent. Murr. 
(Pynson) viii. Dj, They coude the hurgage of Ebrewe. 
a1533 Lp. Berners /fuon vii. 16 The ii. brethern kowd 
not. 1580 Sipxey Arcadia 397 Well my pipe they couth. 
1646 E. Fltsuer] Jlod. Divinity 237 They could skill to say. 
Mod, Could you or couldn't you? 

3. Pres. Subj.. sing. can \ken). 
levelled with the Indic. 

Forms : 1-4 cunne, (3-4 kumne , 4-5 conne, 4 
cone, konne . 

a1ooo Satan j7o2 Det du cunne. 
Hwat turn his fere ne cunne nout. c12§0 //ymnt Virg 1. 
45 Nis non maiden.. bat swo derne louize kunne. 1377 
Lanct. P. PZ B.xtx. 26 how knowest wel. .And pow cor ne 
resoun. 1393 Gower Conf. I.50 Though I ne conne buta 
lite. ¢xqs0 Jferlin ii. 40 With that thou conne me no 
magre. 1528 Roy Sat., All though he canne niany a wyle. 
1596 Suaks. 1 Hen, /17, u. ii. 34 List if thou can heare the 
tread [Qg. canst]. od. He will come if he can. 

plural can. 

Forms: 1-3 cunnen, 2-3 cunne, 4-6 conne. 

a@1000 lene 374 Pat [hi] andsware secnan cunnen. 1735 
Berkevey Weds. 1871 111. 320 Confute them if you can. 

4. Last Subj. sing. could, 2nd sing. could ¢€ st. 
(Like the Indicative.) 

Forms: 1 ctide, 3-5 couthe, 4 cope, koujde’, 
4-6 couth, 4-6 coud, coude, 5 cowde, 6 could. 
@ 1300 Cursor Af. 438 If he cuth [>.7. evude, couth, coupe 
Ibid. 4555 Coud pu [7.7r. cuth, cowde; Jim. chudesiu 
tell me guat it ware. /éid. 20024 Pof .icothe. . 1380 
Wyvyeuir iis. 80 382 No leyser to telle all 3if I kouzee. 
€ 1440 Gesta Rom. 1878) 361 If thou couthiste peyntc. 1508 
Fisner Wks. (1876 172 So yf he coude fynde x good avd 
ryghtwyse personnes. ¢1532 Ip. Berners //men clasi 
654 To seke yf he coude fynde the damoysell. 1586 Fras 
Lacyes Nodil. 11, 1 had rather. my daughter Alice ceuth 
karoll a lay so lustilie. 1656 Br. Flatt Oeas. Meait, 1 51 
Oh that thou couldest? 1697 Drvoen Pog. Geye. 1. 75 


Sinee 16th c. 


a322§ Ancr. R. 280 


CAN. 


Were Lovers Judges, or cou’d Hell forgive. A/od. I wish 
I could help you, 
plural could. 
Forms: 1 ectien, 3-4 couthen, coude, 


could. 

az225 Leg. Kath. 1330 Pah we cuden. a1300 Havetok 
369 Til pat he kouben speken. 1394 P. 72 Crede 62 3if 
bei couben her crede. 1611 Bis_eE 2 Cor. xi. 1 Would to 
-God ye could bear with me. ; 

5. Jufinitive can (ken). Obs. exc. Se. or dial, 

Forms: I cunnan, 2-4 cunnen, 3-5 cunne, 
4 connen, 4-5 conne, 6- can (in 9 dal.; regular 
in Sc.) See also Con v. 

e175 Lamb. Hon 73 pet heo sculen .. heore bileue cun- 
nen. @1240 Jforal Ode 332 He sceal him cunne sculde 
wel. 21300 Finding Cross 216in Leg. Rood (1871)93 pe laws 
wele better mai he cun. c 1320 Cast. Love 1071 He scholde 
konnen al pat God con. c1340 Cursor AL. 2570 Na mare 
saltow hamcon rede pen sternes of heyuen. ¢1374 CHAUCER 
Troylus v. 1404 Cryseyde shal not conne knowe me. ¢1380 
Wye ir Sev. Sel. Wks. I]. 245 To cunne no more ban is 
nede to cunne but to cunne to subrenesse. 1393 GowER 
Conf. 11. 158 To conne arede. c1460 Towneley Myst. 55 
Wold I ken, And kun him thank. 1484 Caxton Curiad 5 
He shal neuer conne trotte. 1555 Epen Decades HW. Ind. 
(Arb.) 52 To wyl to doo hurte & can not. 1607-12 Bacon 
Gt, Place, Ess.( Arb.) 282 In evill, the best condicion is not 
to will, the second not to can. 1816 Scotr Antzg. xxvi, 
* He'll no can haud down his head to sneeze, for fear 0’ see- 
ing his shoon.* 1847 Frances KemBie (Mrs. Butler) Rec. 
Later Life (1882) 111. 165 Lady Macbeth, which I never 
could, and cannot, and never shall can act. 1886 STEVEN- 
son Aiduapped 298 ‘Ye’ll can name your business.’ 


+6. Pres. pple. canning (in OE. cunnand), 
now only as adj., q.v. Obs, 

+7. Pa. pple. could: in OE. etip, ME. couth, 
chiefly as adj.: see CoutH. As pple. cose 
(=cuz, on model of str. vbs.) occurs anomalously, 


and in mod. dialects cozdd is commonly so used. 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. ii. (1859) 3 Yf thou haddest ony 
good conne. Jed. Sc. He has not could come. If 1 had 
could find it. 
8. vil. sb. Cunnine,q.v. Asa gerund canning 
has been used for the nonce, and is in mod.Sc. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & JZ. (1684) II. 419 In canning the text 
of the whole New Testament.. without book. 


B. Signification. 

I. As an independent verb. 

+1. trans. To know. a. To know or be ac- 
quainted with (a person). b. To know or have 
learned .a thing); to have practical knowledge of 
(a language, art, etc.). Zo can by heart: to know 
by heart. Zo can one’s good: to know what is 


good for one. Oés. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxv, 12 Ne can ic eow. ¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll, Hom, 29 Cune sume mede penne pu almesse 
makest. ¢1297 R. Giouc. 443 Of Engelond ne con ych non 
rede. a@1300 Cursor MM. 13142 Sco sa well her mister cuth. 
a1340 Hampore Psalter Comm. 22 Pe lord bat all ping can. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/iller’s T. 18, 1 can a noble tale for the 
noones. 1387 Trevisa /ligden Rolls Ser. III. 281, I can 
nou3t but pat I can nouzt. c1q00 Destr. Troy 1251 For 
sleght pat he couth. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 35 Now 
they lerne no frenssh ne can none. 1526 SkeLton Jaguyf. 
561 Can you a remedy for the tysyke? 1538 CovERDALE NV. 
f. Ded., To. .instruct such as can but English. 1541 PayNeL 
Catiline |. 74 He coulde it by hart. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
(1809) 363 An honest manne and one that could his good. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) II. 325 Unlearned men that 
can no letters. 159: Harincton Ord. Fur. Lxxxv, xxiii, It 
had bin well that he it never coud. 1600 FairFax 7asso x. 
iv. 180 The way right well he could. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
56a, Most of the Inhabitants can no word of Cornish. 1632 
B. Jonson Alagn. Lady .i, She could the Bible in the holy 
tongue. 1649 LoveLace /oem1s5(1659) 120 Yet can I Musick 
too; but such As is beyond all Voice or Touch. 

ce. In phrase 70 can (some, no, small, good, etc.) 

skill of or in: to have skill in, be skilled in. 

¢1518 Pace in Ellis Orig. Lett. i. 1. 186 They couth 
goodde skele in byldyngs. 1532 Hervet Acxophon's Housch. 
(1768) 52 A carpenter .. that can good skylle therof. 1538 
LeLanp /¢2z. 11. 56 One Thomas Long. .could skille of the 
Law. 1578 T. Proctor Gorg. Gallery, Talke thou of that, 
wherin some skill thou can, 1613 CHapman B. D'Amibois’ 
Rev. Plays 1873 II. 180 Since I could skill of man. 1644 
Butwer Chiron. 19 One that could well skill in Manuail 
Rhetorique. 1710 Puitirs Pastorads iv. 23 No Skill of 
Musick can 1, simple Swain. 

2. intr. To have knowledge, to know of; also 
to know mach or little of. arch. 

az250 Owl & Night. 560 Bute thu canst of chateringe. 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 740 Pat mast kan bath on crok and craft. 
Tbid. 7408 (G6tt.) He coude of harpe mekil bi rote. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 2529 A mad priste, That neuer colde of no 
knighthode, but in a kirke chyde. ¢1q20 Avow. Arth. 
xvil, The king couthe of venery. 1602 RowLanps Greeve's 
Ghost (1860! 70, I neuer was there (that I can of), 1825 
Scott Zalism. (1854) 407 Thou canst well of wood-craft. 
a1875 Kixcstry Poens, Little Baltung 82 Vhat cunning 
Kaiser was a scholar wise, And could of gramarye. 

II. With infinitive, as auxiliary of predication. 

(Many manuals of English Grammar have ineptly treated 
¢az so construed, as an auxiliary of the Subjunctive or 
* Potential’ mood !) 

3. To know how (¢o @o anything) ; to have learned, 
to be intellectually able. 

a 1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 Suile & mare 
fane we cunnen sin. a1300 Cursor M, 14692 Your aun 

ok yee can noght spell. c1qoo Rom. Rose 176 Wel coude 
he peynte, I undirtake, That such ymage coude make. 
1485 Caxton Paris & V. (1868) 64 On al the maners that ye 
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shal conne demaunde. 1490 — How to Die 2 To conne 
deye is to haue in all tymes his herte redy. a1520 Myrr. 
Our Ladye 148 Dyscrecion to canne kepe peace. on all 
partyes. 1579 SPENSER Shefh. Cal. Jan. 10 Well couth hee 
tune his pipe. 1726 Gay Fad/es 11. vi. 48 We country-folks 
Cou'd ope our gracious monarch’s eyes. 

This passes imperceptibly into the current sense : 

4. To be able; to have the power, ability or 
capacity. (Said of physical as well as mental, and 
of natural as well as acquired ability; =L. fosse, 
F. pouvoir.) 

@ 1300 Havelok 111 So yung bat sho ne coupe Gon on fote. 
1375 Barpour Bruce im. 431 Sum off thaim couth swome 
full weill. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 76 To can renne withe speer. 
1526 TinpaLe Wark xiv.37 Coudest not thou watche with me 
one hour? 1561 T. Norton Cadvin's Just. 1.6 Thou canest 
not with one view peruse the wide compasse of it. 1611 
Biste Z£x, vii. 21 The Egyptians could not drink of the 
water. 1650 T. B. Worcester’s Apoph 22, 1..cold not come 
to the speech of any of them. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 117 
This Empyreal substance cannot fail. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. \v. 642 What Madness cou’d provoke A Mortal Man 
t’ invade a sleeping God? 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 11 P 3 
The whole Company. .take Hands; then, at a certain sharp 
Note, they move round, and kick as kick can. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 2 [She] could not consume any con- 
siderable portion of the receipts herself. ed. What weight 
can you carry? Whocan run farthest? The house can hold 
nomore. Such language can dono good to the cause. 

b. In this and the prec. sense it occurs, used for 
the nonce, as a main yerb, with infinitive. 

(Cf. 1555-1607 in A 5.] 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. 1. iii. Bvij, The wyse can rule ; 
to can is full as muche As though he did. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Pisce. Ecé. vi. xxvi, If from this love thy will thou canst un- 
bind, To will is hereto can, [1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev, (1872) 
III. mi. iv. 1x8 What a Man kens he cans.] : 

5. Expressing a possible contingency; = May 
possibly. 

c1250 Gen. & Ex, 2872 Ic am sonder man, Egipte folc me 
knowen can [=may possibly know me]. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
Numb. xxxii. 17 Whatsoever we can have, shal be in walled 
cities. 1816 J. Witson City of Plague i. i. 138 Dost think 
My mother can be living? 

6. Expressing possibility: To be permitted or 
enabled by the conditions of the case; casz you. .? 
=is it possible for you to..? 

1542 Upatt Evasm. Afoph. 299 a, Thou cannest not 
haue of Phocion a frende & a flaterer bothe to gether. 
1583 StupBEs Azat. Abdus. u. 38 And can you blame them? 
1600 Hevwoop £dw. /V, 1.1. iii, Thou cannest bear me 
witness. 1611 Bipte 1 Cor. x. 21 Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord, and the cup of devils. 1664 Evetyn Aad. /fort. 
(1729) 195 You can hardly over-water your Strawberry- Beds. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 735 Thy way thou canst not miss. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 45 ? 9 The best Sort of Companion 
that can be. a@1856 Loner. 7tt, Blacksw. iii, You can 
hear him swing his heavy sledge, With measured beat and 
slow. 1848 Macaurav fist. Aig. II. 221 Even if it could 
be believed that the court was sincere. 

7. In past subjunctive, expressing an inclination 
in a conditional form. (= Ger. 267722.) 

1658-9 Cot. Wuite in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 39, I could 
like well that they should be in that House. 1711 AppiSon 
Spect. No. 121 » 8, I could wish our Royal Society would 
compile a Body of Natural History. 1786 Mrs. IncHBaLp 
Such things are in Brit, Theat. (1808) 14, 1 cou’d not think 
of leaving you so soon. 

8. edlzpz., with verb to be supplied from the con- 
text, or with do, make, come, get, etc., understood. 
Can or cannot away with: see AWAY 16. Cannot 


but: see BUT 7 c. 

c 1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. lxxii, I can 
wyth plente and I can wyth pouerte, I maye allin hym that 
strengthith me. c1440 Gesta Kov1. (1879) 38, I am a ser- 
naunt of yourys in all pat I can and may. c1s00 Alayd 
Emlyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (1842)27 He coude well awaye, 
With her lusty playe. @1536 TinpaLe Pathw. Holy Script. 
Wks. I. 27 The more tangled art thou therein, and canst 
nowhere through. 1611 HEywoop Gold. Age u. i. Wks. 
1874 III. 19 What cannot womens wits? they wonders 
can When they intend to blinde the eyes of man. a1700 
Drypen (J.) Mecenas and Agrippa, who can most With 
Cesar. 1715 De For Fam. Instruct. \. iii. (1841) I. 63, 
I will do all I can with them. 1718 Pore /diad xin. 987 
What with this arm I can, prepare to know. 1719 YOUNG 
Busiris m1. i.(1757) 53 What could your malice more? 1807 
Sir R. Witson in Z2/e (1862) II. viii. 374, 1 could no more. 
I was really exhausted. 1869 J. Martineau Zss. 11. 394. 

b. Cards. Cane, can-you: see CAN-YOU. 
IIL. Senses now written Con. 

+9. To get to know; to lear, study. Oés. 
In this sense it was also treated as a weak vb. with 
pa. pple. caxd: the variant cov was at length es- 
tablished as a separate form, with weak inflexions 


(cons, conned): see CON v. 

1394 P. P2. Crede 107 A man bat my3te me wissen For 
toconnemycrede. 1528 More Dial. Heresyes\. Wks. 111/1 
He laboured. to can many textes thereof by harte. 1530 
Patscr. 93 Ifthe lernar can perfitly these two exemples. 
1563 Alirr. Mag., Blacks. xviii. 7 So fare they all that 
have not vertue cand. 1587 Freminc Contz. Holinshed 
III. 1982/1 They had cand their lesson. 

+10. Zo can or con thank(s : to express or offer 
thanks, to thank: app. originally ‘to acknow- 
ledge’ or ‘ recognize’ one’s gratitude. [ME. ¢hank 
cunne(n, OE. pone cunnan, =ponc witan, in OS. 
thank witan, ONG. thank wizan. Cf. also Gr. 
xapw eidévar, (L. gratias meminisse), It. saper 
erado, Pr. saver grat, ¥. savorr gré, whence also 
in ME. ¢o cunne gree, maulgre, to express one’s 
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satisfaction or displeasure. These phrases were 
distinctly identified with can, coudd as late as 1525. 
But on the other hand, already in ME., the verb 
was often imagined to be different, and inflected as 
a weak vb. caz or ctu (whence cannes, canned ; 
cunnest, cunnes, cunneth, cunned) and in later 
times generally con (connest, cons, conned), rarely 
ken, See Con: the examples which follow illus- 
trate its original form as belonging to caz.] 

e1175 Lamb, Hom. 31 Ne con crist him nenne ponc. 
@ 1300 Cursor J7, 14065, I can hir mikel thank. ¢ 1400 Rom. 
Rose 4400, I drede thou canst me gret maugre. 1483 Cax- 
Ton G. de la Tour xviii. 26 Yef he canne ani good, thanne 
he wille cunne her moche thanke. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 364/4 
The ladyes..couthe her moche thanke. 1483 Vulgavia abs 
Terentio 9b, My maister cowde me grete thanke. 1523 
Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. ccxxiv. 294 The good lady..coude 
hym great thanke. 1533 More ology xii. Wks. 871/2 No 
man hath any cause to can him ani thank. 1545 AscHAM 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 31 Not onelye 1..but many other mo..wyll 
can you very moche thanke. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher. xu. xiv. 201 The smiths will canne them small 
thankes for this praier. {1672 — See Con.} 

“| The following examples show the tendency 
to make a separate vb. of it with regular inflexions. 
Some writers made it into gaz, the converse of 
the change in Can v.2 

1534 More Com. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1210/1 Els would 
Christe haue canned her much more thanke. 1542 UDALL 
Erasm, Apoph. 110 b, I allowe hym and gan hym thanke. 
lbid. 248 a, Augustus .. after gannyng hym thanke, com- 
maunded, etc. 1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. 1. i. E vijb, 
And cannes me litle thankes. 

V. Si Can, cannot, can be, can do, may for the 
nonce be used substantively in obvious senses. 

1626 Fenner Hiddex A/anua (1652) 62 Hee hath still, in 
every action, more Can-does than Wil-does. 1644 Hunton 
Vindic. Treat. Monarchy vi. 51 Sure, by cannot, he un- 
derstands fallaciously, as he useth to doe, a sorall cannot. 
1839 CarLyLE Chartisn iii, 124 Let a man honour his 
craftsman, his can-do. /éid. v. (1858) 25 How can do, if 
we will well interpret it, unites itself with shall-do among 
mortals ; howstrength acts ever as the right-arm of justice. 

“| See also CANn-You. 

+ Can, v.2 (fa. tense.) Obs. Also 4 cun, cun- 
ne, 4-5 kan, con, ccnne. [In ME. and early 
mod.Eng. used for GaN, pa. t. of gzsan to begin: 
see Gin v. In the early MSS. of Cursor Mundi 
gan and caz constantly interchange, but the evi- 
dence shows that caz was fully established in 
northern use early in the 14th c., and its beginnings 
were evidently in the period before 1300, from 
which no northern documents survive. It was in 
its origin a variant of gaz, apparently merely pho- 
netic ; in later times, when used asa simple auxiliary 
of tense, its identity with gaz tended to be for- 
gotten; it was, from its form and construction, 
curiously associated with the preceding verb Can, 
and this occasionally led to a forgetfulness of its 
being a past tense, and to the substitution of cozth, 
coud, could, the pa.t. of that verb. Caz prevailed 
in northern and north midland poets till the 16th c., 
and in the end of that century it was greatly 
affected by Spenser and his fellow-archaists and 
followers. Its main function is now filled by dd, 
though the original gaz is still a favourite note 
of ballad poetry. ] ; 

1. A verb in the past tense meaning gaz, i.e. 
began, fell, set, proceeded ¢o. Followed by an 
infinitive with zo, it was much less usual than 
Lan. : 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 13557 Fast pai can [G. gan, F. con 7., 
gonjon him to stare. 1423 Jas. I Avzgis Q. iv, And than 
how he..In philosophy can him to confort. ¢ 1470 HENRY 
Wallace \v. 98 And so on ane hys eyne he can [ed. 1648 be- 
gan] to cast. ; QS i 

. It was usually followed by an infinitive with- 
out Zo, and then approached or passed intoa simple 
auxiliary of the past tense=the modem ad, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 758 Pe nedder ner-hand hir gun [G. gan, 
fF. con, 7, gon] draw. Jéid, 2009 A neu liuelade cun [G. 
gan, /. con, 7. dud) pai bigin. /éd, 6390 Moyses on pe 
roche kan stand. /é/d,6462 Moses. .fourti dais can [G. gan, 
F. con, 7. gon] per-on duell. /ééd. 12129 Ho! all pan cun 
(¥. con, G. 7. gan) paicri. 1375 Barpour Bruce 1. 330 Sone 
to paryss can he ga. c1qg00 Destr. Troy 11258 Antenor 
titly con ryse, fferkyt on fote, & to be fre sayde. ¢ 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 128 pis pore mon toke pis bred and .. on 
his waycon passe. c142z0 Sir Amadace lili, The king toke 
Sir Amadace..And to him conne he say. 1513 Dovctas 
nets \. vili. 116 Thus saide Ilioneus, and sa can he seis. 
c1570 THYNNE Pride & Lowt. (1841) 7 And straightly with 
his armes he can me fold. 1590 Spenser /. Q.1. 1. 50 Tho 
can she weepe fed. 1679 gan). /did.1. vi. 23 Till to ryper 

eares he gan aspire. 1602 Davison Rhapsody (1611) 37 

hen gan his Teares so swiftly for to flow.. Then blust- 
ring sighes to boistrously can blow. : a 

+b. 16th c. Scotch caw do=‘ did’ auxiliary. 

1513 Dovetas 4xeis vu. vi. 11 As scho fure Doun from 
the Seis on fer can do [ed. 1553 gan do] espy. /d/d. vin. 
vi. 57 He can do [ed 1553 gan do} schaw the altaire. 

4] 3. Frroneous forms couth, coud, could: = 
‘did’. (See above.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 460 The croune, that Ihesu couth 
ber. a@1550 Christis Kirke Gr. xvi, The carlis with clubbis 
coud udir quell. /ézd. xxi, Ane bent a bow, sic sturt coud 
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steir him. c¢1450 Henryson A/or. Fad. 27 (Bannat. MS. 
1568) On euery side full warely could hee wate. 

Can, v5 [f. Can 56.1] To put in a can or 
cans; to preserve by sealing up air-tight in a can; 
“totin’, See CANNED, CANNING, 

1871 San Francisco Weekly Bulletin 17 Nov. (Hoppe) 
Full directions for canning fruit. 1884 Harfer's .Vag. 
July 297/2 The. . facilities for canning beef. 

Can, obs. form of Kuan ?. 

Canaan (ké'nin). (ad. Heb. jr2> 4’xacav]. 
The ancient propcr name of Western Palcstine, 
promised to the Children of Israel ; hence_/ig. (esp. 
in hymns and devotional use) land of promise, land 
of heavenly rest across the Jordan of death, heaven. 

1637 1. Morton (¢it/e) New English Canaan. 1772 W. 
Wituiams Hymn, ‘Guide me O thou great Fehovah’, Land 
me safe on Canaan's side. 1807 Soutury Esfriella’s Lett. 
(1814) III. 328 It [Spain] is also the Canaan of Physicians. 

Canaanite (ké'nanait), 56.1 [f. prec. + -1TE.] 
1. A native of Canaan. fg. ‘ No true Israelite.’ 

1382 Wycur Jude. i. 32 He dwellid in the mydil of Cha. 
nanei [1388 in the myddis of Cananey]. 1535 CovERDALE 
tbid, But dwelt amonge the Cananites. 1605 /rya// Chev. 
n. i. in Bullen O. P2. (1884) II]. 285 What foolish Ca- 
naanits were they to run in debt to their eyes for an houres 
sleepe. 13727 De For Syst. Magic 1. i. (1840) 35. 

2. (more properly Canansean): One of a Jewish 
sect desperate and fanatical in its opposition to the 
Romans: /encc, a zealot, a fanatic. 

61x Biste J/att. x. 4 Whe names of the twelue Apostles 
are these. .Simon the Canaanite [1881 Revised, Cananzan. | 

Hence Ca'naanitess, a2 woman of Canaan; 
Canaani‘tic, Canaani'tish adjs., belonging to 
Canaan; of or like a Canaanite. Also fg. 

16ax Ainswortn Axnnot. Pentat. Numb. xxvi. 13 [Saul] 
the sonne ofa Canaanitesse. 1882-3 Scuarr Aelig. Encycl. 
II. 115x The Jebusites were a Canaanitic tribe. 1535 
CoverDALE Gen, xlvi. 10 The Cananitish woman, 1872 
Spurceon Treas. Dav. Ps. |x. 6 Let not Canaanitish doubts 
and legalisins keep thee out of the inheritance of grace. 

Canaanite, 52.2 J/n. A variety of pyroxene 
consisting of a greyish- or bluish-white rock, found 
near Canaan, Ct., U.S. 

1844 W. Puiriies Ain. 89 Canaanite occurs very exten- 
sively at Canaan, Ct. 1868 Dana J/22. (1880) 803 Canaanite 
is a whitish pyroxene rock .. and constitutes ridges. 

Canaby\e, obs. North. form of Canopy. 

+ Canace (ke'nas7). Obs. rare. [L. Canace= 
Gr. Kavaxyn.] The daughter of /Eolus, who com- 
mitted incest ; formerly taken typically. 

3623 CocKERAM, Camaces, incestuous women. 1678 Putt- 
Lips s.v., They use to call an Incestuous Woman, Cazace. 

+ Ca‘nacin, ca‘nakin. Os. 


1673 Cant. Academy, Canakin, the Plague. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Canaciz, the Plague. Clountry word), 
+Canacle, co‘nacle. Os. rare. [Of un- 


known derivation and meaning.] ?A cup. 

1325 &. E. Allit, P. 131461 Pe coperounes of be canacles 
pat on fe cuppe reres, Wer fetysely formed out in fylyoles 
et oe bid. 1515 Per watz. .Clatering of conacles pat kesten 

burdes. 

Canada! (kznada). The name of a British 
possession or ‘dominion’ in N. America, used 
attrib. in the names of various commercial pro- 
ducts, animals, and plants, as Canada agaric, goose, 
Stag, etc.; esp. C. balsam, a pale balsam or 
resin derived from Adtes balsamca, and A. cana- 
densis, used in medicine, and as a transparent gum 
for mounting microscopic objects; C. rice, an 
aquatic grass (/{ydropyrum esculentum), whose 
seeds feed great flocks of watcr-fowl, and are also 
nsed as food by the natives; C. tea, the leaves of 
Gaultheria procumbens, used to flavour tea, or as 
a substitute for it ; Mountain Tea; C. turpentine 
= Canada balsam. 

[t6zq Cart. Situ Virginéa vi. 205, I had. .calledit New 
England, yet so long he [Thomas Hunt] and his Consorts 
drowned that name with the Eccho of Cannaday.]} 

1840 Gosse Canadian Nat., ‘The bark of the fir or balsam 
is covered with bladders full of a fiuid resin..this is the 
*Canada-balsam of the apothecaries. 186s Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pl. WN. 284 *Canada Flea-bane..a dull-looking 
plant, with small heads of dingy flowers. ee z ForsTER 
Hudson's Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LX 11.414 The * Canada 
geese are very plentiful at Hudson's Bay. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XI. 308/1 The Canada Goose generally builds its nest on 
the ground. 1842 /é¢d. XXIII. 120/1 This (Surnia funerca) 
is the ..*Canada Owl of Latham. 1869 T. Burroucus in 
Galaxy Mag. Aug., The tree or *Canada-sparrow. 1837 
Penny Cyel. VAIN. 359/1 The French in America call this 
beast (Cervus Wait] the *Canada Stag. 

|) Canada? (kanva-da). [a. Sp. cafada ‘a dale 
between two mountains’, f. cao tubc, gutter, 
cafia reed.] In the Western States of N. Amcrica: 
A narrow valley or glen; a ravine or small cafion. 

1850 B. Tavior Eldorado xiii. (1862) 131 Descending a 
long cafiada in the mountains. 1879 BeErsonm Patagonia 
iv. 51 Thecafiada ..was about a mile and a half broad. 1881 
RayMonp Mining Gloss., Canada, a ravine, or small cafion. 

Canadian (kané2'-dian),a.andsé. [f. CanaDa! 

+-IAn.] A. adj. Of or belonging to Canada or its 
people. B. sé. A native or inhabitant of Canada. 

180s L. in Naval Chron. XIV. 30 Canadian balsam. .had 

been shipped. 1825 Scott Let.in Lockhart (1839) VII. 362, 

I can get the Canadian geese.. from Mr. Murray. 1868 
Mrs. Oxirnant Brownlows 1.127 The Canadian had crept 
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into his good graces. 1876 Bancrort //ist, U.S. 1V. xiv. 
415 The I*rench Canadians of that day. 

+ Cana-doe. Ods. rare. ? Drink froma Can.) 

1610 //istrio-m. ii. 104 And now, my maisters, in this 
bravadoe, I can read no more without Canadoe, Ovsnztes. 
What ho! some Canadoe quickly 1 

Ca‘nage! (k2tnédz). Sc. [f. cane, CAIN + -AGE.] 
The payment of cain; amount of cain paid. 

3597 SKENE /.xp. Terms, Canage of woll or hides is taken 
for the custome theirof, 

Canage 2. nonce-wid. [f. CANE 5b.1; a humor- 
ous nonce-word formed after vintage.) A ‘harvest 
of canes’, i.e. a copious caning. 

1881 Hares in dutiguary Nov. 190/1 Plautus’s Virgi- 
demia (a canage)a comical analogue of Vindeinia (a vintage). 

|| Cana‘glia. Ods. rare. Also eanalia. [a. It. 
canaglia ; see next.) =next. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone u. ii. 73 Clamours of the Canaglia. 
368: Rycaur Critick 231 Not trusting to these vile Canalia. 
@ 1734 Nortn £.xam, un. iv. P 141. 306 Low Plebeian In- 
vention, proper only for a Canaglia of Poltroons. 

|| Canaille (kana‘'y, -2il). Also 7 eanaile, 
eannale, 8 kennel, 9 Sc. eannailyie, canalyie. 
[a. I. canaille, ad. It. canaglia (Sp. canalla, Pg. 
canalha’, f. cane, L. can-is dog, with collective 
suffix, “7, ‘pack of dogs’. In 17th and 18thc. 
app. naturalized; now again consciously used as 
French. The lt. form was in carlter use : see prec.] 

A contemptuous name given to the populace; the 
‘vile herd’, vile populace ; the rabble, the mob. 

3676 ErHerepGe Man of Alode v. i. (1684) 66 Let the 
Canaile wait as they should do. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot... 
26 This Shameful Impiety. .has not only prevailed with the 
Populace, the Cannale, the Vulgar. 1748 KicHarDson Cla- 
rissa (1811) II. 73 Faulty morals deservedly .. bring down 
rank and birth to the canaille. 1792 Gent? Afag. LXI1.1. 
6 Like true Canaille .. literally, a parcel of Dogs. 1805 
J. Nicor Poems 1. 37 (Jam.) ‘The hale cannailyie, risin, 
tried In vain to end heie gabblin, 1845 Disraeti Syéz/ 103 
Railroads .. and manufactories .. are enterprises for the 
canaille, and I hate them in my heart, 

b. A pack. 

168. Fears & Feal. Ceas'd 4 A most Powerful Party. .en- 
rag’d against the whole Canaille of these Miscreants. 

Canakin, var. of CANIKIN. 

Canal ikane'l), sé. Forms: 6 canall, 6-7 
eanale, 7 eanalle, (eannal), 5, 7— canal. [a. 
F. canal (16th c.in Littré), a refashioning, after L. 
candl-em or It. canale, of the carlier F. chena/ 
(chanel, chenel): sce CANNEL, CHANNEL. (The 
15th c. instance may be from L..) The words caved, 
CANNEL, and chane/, CHANNEL, from the same 
Latin source, but immediately from old French, 
were in much earlier use in Eng.: when canal was 
introduced it was to some extent used as a synonym 
of these, but the forms were at length differentiated. 

(There was an OF. (Picard) canad, a variant of caxed, in 
the rathc., but this had nothing to do with the 16th c. canal 
of literary French.}} ; mae. 

+1 A pipe used for conveying water or liquid ; 
also a tube, or tubular cavity. Ods. 

c1449 Pecock Aefr. v. iil. 497 As thoru3 a pipe or a canal. 
1578 TI. N. tr. Cong. W. [ndia_193 The water is brought .. 
in two pipes or Canalls. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 467 ‘These 
canales (as I may so say of gold ore) follow the veins of such 
marble and stone in He quarry. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 138 
If the sound which would scatter in open Air be made to go 
all into a Canale, it must needs give greater force to the 
Sound. 1670 E. Kine in Phil. Trans., (They, a sort of 
Wild Bee} first bore a Canale in the Stock. 1698 Ker. 
Exam. The. Earth (1734195 We take the Diameters and 
Axis..as small Canals or Tubes. 

2. Phys. A tubular cavity in the body of an 
animal or in the tissues of a plant ; a duct; as the 
alimentary canal, the Haversian canals of the 
bones, the semicircular canals of the ear, etc. 
Rarely applied to small tubular passages in inor- 
ganic substances. (The second sense in current use.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 30 A small Quantity of Spirits, in the 
Cels of the Braine, and Cannals of the Sinewes, are able to 
move the whole Body. a171r KEN Hymmar. Poet. Wks. 
1721 II, 25 Through ev'ry soft Canal, Make vital Spirits 
sail. 1748 Harttey Odserv. A/an 1. i. § 1» 5. 27 The 
Cavities of the Vestibulum, semicircular Canals, and Cochlea 
{of the ear]. 1764 Rew /uguiry iii. Wks. I. 115/2 The en- 
trance of the alimentary canal..the entrance of the canal 
for respiration. 1801 Aled. Frvd. V. 172 The duplicature of 
membrane within the cranium and spinalcanal. 1866 Hux- 
Ley Phys. xii. (1869) 318 All bones, except the smallest, are 
traversed by small canals.. These are called Haversian 
canals. 1869 Puiuirs Vesav. xi. 308 We found it [Vesuvian 
lava] pipy or full of canals. 

+3. A water-course, a CHANNEL gencrally. Ods. 
(exc. as influenced by sense 6). 

1538 Leranp /¢iz. 11. 72 The..canales of eche partes of 
Sowey river kept from abundance of wedes. 1674 Petty 
Disc. bef. R. Soc. 37 The different Velocity of Bodies .. 
experimented in large Canales, or Troughs of water, fitted 
witha convenient Apparatus for that purpose. 1756 WATSON 
in Phil. Trans, XLIX. geo One of the canals, which carries 
off the waste water from the baths, 1771 Cavenpisu /Oid. 
LX1I. 607 The fluid shall be able to pass readily from one 
body to the other by that canal, 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. un. 
§ 25. 366 We could see the water escape from it [moulin] 
through a lateral canal at its bottom. : " 

+4. Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece ol 
water connecting two larger pieces ; astrait. Ods. ; 
now CHANNEL, 


CANALICULATED. 


1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2119/2 The Canal of the Black Sea 
Near to Scutaret. 1704 Collect. boy. & Trav. WI. §2/1 In 
the Canal of Bahaina. 1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5473/1 ‘Lhe 
Turkish Fleet having entred the Canal of Corfu. 1750 
Brawes Lev Mercat. (1752) 8 In the bottom of the Adri- 
alick Sea there were a quantity of small marshy isles, sepa- 
rated only by narrow canals. 1829 Sua 17 Sept. 15 ‘The 
canal of Constantinople, or of the Bosphorus, gives vent to 
the waters of the [lack Sea, which flow.. by the canal of the 
Dardanelles or of the Iellespont. 

+5. A long and narrow picce of water for the 
omamentation of a garden or park. [App. directly 
from 17th c. French; sce Littré.] Ods. 

nee 4 Pers Diary 14 Mar., My Lord Southampton’s 
canalle. 1666 /bi/. 15 July, Walked to the Park; and 
there (it being mighty hot, and I weary:,) lay down by the 
Canalle. 1725 II. pe Saumarez in Jil, Trans. XX XIN. 
412 Having a Moat on the Canal in St. James's Park. 1925 
Lond, Gaz. No. 6388,3 A Canal or Fish-l’ond well stocked. 
1751 Jounson Ramébl. No. 142 P 4 The wall which inclosed 
the gardens ..and the canals, 3827 Ilonr Lvery-day Bh. 
II. 102 Skating..on the Canal in St. James's. .purk. 

6. An artificial watcrcourse constructed to unite 
rivers, lakes, or seas, and serve the purposes of 
inland navigation. (The chief modern sense, 
which tends to influence all the others.) 

1673 Teme..e United Prov. ii. (R.) The great rivers, and 
the strange number of canals that are found in this province. 
3703 L. Huppreston i/i¢/e) Method of conveying [oats or 
Barges from a higher to a lower level on Canals. 1797 
i: Rennie (¢:¢/e) Report concerning a Canal proposed 

etween Edinburgh and Glasgow. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 4261 
Shortly after this (1756) Brindley was consulted by the Duke 
of Bridgewater on the practicability of constructing a canal 
from Worsley to Manchester. 1857 Buckte Civilis. I. 
342 If we have no rivers, we make Canals. 

transf. 3868 G. Durr /’od. Surv. 176 From the basin of 
the Orinoco, the wonderful natural canal of the Cassiquiare 
leads us straight into the Rio Negro. 

+7. fg. A mcdium of communication, means, 
agency. Obs.; now CHANNEL. 

31722 Woprow Corr. (1843) 11. 658 You will not fail to send 
..a full account of your Synod, and I shall be a canal to 
pour friends at Edinburgh. 175r Smottett Ver. Pic. WI, 
xxxiv, Ignorant of the canal through which he obtained 
that promotion. 3779 Sir W. Hamittos in Pil. Tram. 
LX X. 43 The Royal Society. .through the respectable canal 
of its worthy president. 

8. Arch. Applied to various semi-tubular grooves 
see quot. Morecommonly CHANNEL. [These uses 
already in Latin, in Vitruvius.] 

3727-51 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
Caxadé,. .the flutings of a column or pilaster. The caua/ of 
the volute is the spiral channel, or sinking on its face, com- 
mencing at the eye, and following in the revolutions of the 
volute. ‘The canal of the larinter is the channel or groove 
sunk on its soffite to throw off the rain. ; , 

9. Zool. The groove in the shells of certain uni- 
valve molluscs, for the protrusion of the siphon or 
breathing tube. (The third current scnse.) 

1835 [see CANALIFEROUS]. 1854 Woopwarp JJollusca 34 
Protected by the canal of the shell. : ' 

10. Comé., as canal-barge, -boat, -bridge, -carrier, 
-lock, -man, -watered adj. ; canal-built a., of a 
build adapted to canal navigation; canal-cell 
(Bot.),a cell in the archegonium of Vascular Cryp- 
togams, which ultimately forms the canal through 


which fertilization takes place ; eanal-ways adv. 

1842 Dickens Amer. Votes (1850) 104/2 The passengers 
being .. taken on afterwards by another “canal-boat. 1843 
Lever ¥. Hinton xix. (1878) 131, I started from Portobello in 
the canal-boat. 1819 /ost Of. Lond. Direct. 319 *Canal- 
carriers to Manchester, Liverpool, and Staffordshire Pot- 
teries. 1875 Benner & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. u. iv. 336 The 
*canal-cell penetrates between the rows of cells of the neck 
and becomes converted intosmucilage. 1828 Fad/ bruns- 
wick Theatre 1 Rivermen, *canalmen, and their families. 
3869 Notes .V.-W. Prov. India 86 Assessing *canal-watered 
estates to the land revenue. 1831 Gey. I’. Tuiomrsow £-rerc. 
(1842) 1. 330 If the Chinese .-have conveyed their moral 
government *canal-ways to the other side of the Great 
Wall. 

Canal, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.) ¢rans. To make 
a canal through ; to furnish with canals. } 

1870 Emerson Soc. 4 Solrt. Vil. 131 Canalling the American 
Isthmus. 1876 C. Warner Winter on Nile i. 18 All canaled 
and railwayed. 

Cana'lage. rare, [f. CANAL sd. + -AGE.] 
The construction of canals; canal-work. 

1854 Chamd. Frud, 21x This extensive system of canalage. 

Canal-bone, -coal, var. CANNEL-BUNE, -COAL. 

Canalia: see CANAGLIA. 

Canalicular (kenalikilis), 2. Nat. Hist. 
{ad. mod.L. candliculiris, f. candlicul-us ; sce be- 
low. Cf. F. canaliculaire.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a canaliculus; minutely tubular, 

1878 BELL Gegenubaucr's Comp. Anat. 144 The special 
metamorphoses of the fibres into canalicular, or flattened 
cylindrical forms. 

[ad. mod... 


Canali-culate, ¢. -Vat. //ist. } L 
canaliculat-us, {, canaliculus. In mod.F. canali- 


culé.) Having a longitudinal groove or hollow ; 


minutely channelled. , 

1828 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. 111. xxix. 183 me all 
canaliculate. 1852 Dana Crust,1. 446 Tarsus of third pair 
of legs long, canaliculate. Ford, 54% The beak . . is canali- 
culate or longitudinally concave. (1880 Grav Bot. Texith. 
sor Canalicuéate, channelled, or with a longitudinal groove. 


Canali‘culated, ff/.a. =prec.; also, striated 


CANALICULATION. 


with minute grooves or flutings; also, pierced with 
a minute canal. 

1761 Da Costa in P&il. Trans. LII. 446 A kind of crystals 
canaliculated, or striated lengthwise. 1828 Starx Elem. 
Nat. Hist. 11. 37 Shell .. canaliculated at the base. 1849 
Ruskin Sev. Lamips iv. § 2. 95 The fluting of the column., 
feebly resembled many canaliculated organic structures. 
1882 C. C. Horrey Suakes xix. 372 Redi..observed the 
canal ..in the fang..and that these canaliculated teeth.. 
“were for the conveyance of the venom, 

Ca:nalicula‘tion. Wa¢. Hist. [see prec. and 
-ATION.] A canaliculate formation; a minute 
channelling or grooving. 

1880 R. B. Watson in Fra. Linn, Soc, XV. No. 82. 98 The 
slight canaliculation in which the mouth terminates. /dzd. 
XV. No. 87. 406 A very slight canaliculation on the suture, 

Cana‘licule. [so in Fr.] =Cawnaticutvs 2. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat, III. 91/2 The lacrymal canalicules. 

|| Canaliculus (keendli-kizlis). Pl. canali- 
euli. fa. L. canaliculus, dim. of cazalis pipe, 
groove, channel. The 16th c. plurals in -zco/7, 
-2colos in Shute appear due to an It. caxalicolo.] 

+1. Arch. A groove, fluting, channel. (See 
CANAL and CHANNEL.) Ods. 

1563 SHUTE Arch. Ciija, If your pillor shall haue Caxadz- 
cxlos, Ibid. C iijb, The Canzalicod7, standing vpright within 
the Triglyphi. /ézd. Diij b, If this pilier be garnished and 
filled with Canadlicudz. ; 

2. Phys. A small canal or duct ; applied esp. to 
the minute tubes connecting the lacunz in the 
bones, and to the lachrymal canals connecting each 
lachrymal sac with the eye-lids. 

{2727-51 CuamBers Cyc/., Canalis or Caxaliculus arterio- 
sus} 1854 J. Hoce Microsc. 1. ii. (1867) 67 The lacunze 
and canaliculi of bone-structure. 1875 H. Watton Drs. 
Eye 471 The division of a canaliculus. : 

Canaliferous (kenali‘féras), a. Nat. A7st. 
[f. mod.L. candlifer (f. candlis channel + -fer pro- 
ducing) +-ous. Cf. F. canalifére.] Having or 
bearing a canal: said of shells of molluscs. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & Just. Anim. 1. ix. 296 Lamarck’s 
canaliferous Zoophagans, called so from the long straight 
canal which terminates the mouth of their shells. 1856-8 
W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1. 796 Shell spiral, with 
aperture entire, not canaliferous. ; 

Canalization | kze:naloizzi-fan, kane-lizzi-fan). 
[f. CANALIZE + -ATION ; ora. mod.F. cazzalisatioz.] 

1. A furnishing with canals; the cutting of a 
canal through (an isthmus, etc.), the making (a 
river, etc.) into a canal ; the construction of canals. 

1844 Blackw. Alag. LV1. 193 A plan of canalization for the 
Hellenic kingdom. 1858 771es 26 Nov. 7,/3 The canaliza- 
tion of the Isthmus [of Suez]..may well cause hesitation. 
B80 Law Reports, 13 Chanc. Div. 4 The canalisation of 
the rapids. ; 

2. Phys. and Pathol, The formation of a canal or 
canals in the living organism: see also quot. 1881. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 203 Canalisation of the 
embolus .. leading to the permeability of the obstructed 
part. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Canalisation, the conversion of 
a vessel, especially a vein, into a rigid tube. Also, the 
boring through a structure, as of the prostate gland. 

Canalize ‘kz naleiz),v. [f. CANAL sd. + -IZE: 
mod.F. caztaliser was perh, the immediate source. ] 

1. ¢rans. a. To cut a canal through; to furnish 
with canals. b. To make like a canal; to convert 
(a river) into a canal. 

1860 Pusey Min. Proph. 142 This system of canalising 
Egypt. 1865 7imzes 23 Mar. 10/6 The St. Lawrence .. has 
been canalized for such parts of its course as were naturally 
unfit for navigation. 1870 A ¢thenxvumn 26 Feb, 299 We do 
not desire so to ‘canalize’ the Thames, as our neighbours 
have ‘canalized’ the Seine. 

2. Phys. and Pathol. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 199 The symptoms .. of 


thrombosis disappear .. if the thrombus is reabsorbed or is 
sufficiently canalized. 


Hence Ca-nalized A/. a. 

1855 Hoxuseh. Wds. XII. 54 The canalised river. 1885 
A thenzum 605/2 Slowly descending the canalized Seine, 

Canaller (kanz'la:). col/og. [f. CANAL + -ER1.] 
a. A person who works or lives in a canal-boat. 
b. A canal-boat. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1864 T.S. Nicuots 40 Vrs. Amer. Life 11, Steamboat 
men, sailors, canallers. 1884 Sax Francisco Chron. Aug., 
The ‘canaler’s’ familyisseen on deck. 1887 Centxry Mag. 
Aug. 487 Near the bow of each canaler was a lantern. 

+Cana‘lliary. Ods. rave—. [f. canaglia or 
canaille (q. Vv.) + -RY.] =CANAILLE (collectively). 

1600 O. E. Repl. Libel 1. viii. 210 Moriscoes and Negroes, 
and horseboies, and such Canalliary. 

Canalling (kane'lin), vé/. 5b. [f. Cana sd. 
and v.+-1nG4.] a. The construction of a canal; 
canal-making ; canal-work. b. Travelling or 
doing business by canal; canal traffic. 

1844 Chamb. ¥rni.1. 40 The longest piece of canalling re- 
quired to open the whole line. 1885 ffarfer’s Mag. May 
858/2 The journey..is made up of twenty miles of .. canal- 
ling. 1885 Graceville (Minnesota) Transcript 3 Jan. 2/1 
They say the days of canaling are over .. The railroads .. 
have taken all that business. 

Canalure, obs. form of CANNELURE. 

Canalyie, Sc. form of CANAILLE. 


+Canamell. Oés. Also 5 galamelle. [ad. 
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¢1400 MAuNDEV. xii. 141 Made of Galamelle; and that is 
that men maken Sugar of. 1506 GuyLrorDE P2lgr. (1851) 
47 Infynyte plente of vynes, olyffe, fygges, and canamells. 

Canape, -pie, -py, obs. ff. Canopy. 

{Canard (kanar, kanaud). ([Fr.; lit. ‘duck’; 
also used in sense given below. 

Littré says Canard for a silly story comes from the old 
expression ‘vendre un canard 4 moitié’(to half-sell a duck), 
in which @ szo0ztzé was subsequently suppressed. It is clear 
that to half-sell a duck is not to sell it at all; hence the 
sense ‘to take in, make a fool of’. In proof of this he cites 
batlleur de canards, deliverer of ducks, utterer of cazards, 
of date 1612: Cotgr., 1611, has the fuller venrdexr de 
canards a mottié ‘a cousener, guller, cogger; foister, 
lyer’, Others have referred the word to an absurd fabri- 
cated story purporting to illustrate the voracity of ducks, 
said to have gone the round of the newspapers, and to have 
been credited by many. As this account has been widely 
circulated, it is possible that it has contributed to render 
the word more familiar, and thus more used, in English.} 

An extravagant or absurd story circulated to im- 
pose on people’s credulity; a hoax, a false report. 

{I saw the word in print before 1850 (Ep).] 1864 in 
Wesster. 1866 Even. Standard 13 July 6 A silly canard 
circulated by the Ow/, about England having joined France 
and Russia in ‘ offering’ their mediation to the belligerents. 
1880 W. Day Racehorse t2 Train, xix. 185 The canards 
so industriously circulated as to the real cause of the deadly 
opposition he had met with. 

Canard (kana:id), v. 
a. F. canarde-r.] 


1, intr. To fly abroad as a false report. 

1862 RusseLt in 77szes 27 Mar., Stories of all sorts last 
week respecting his resignation.. which may be heard 
canarding about in the hails of the hotels. 

2. To make a harsh sound like the cry ofa duck, 
on a wind-instrument. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 399 A ragged starveling, 
canarding on a clarionet. 

Canary (kanéeri), sd. Forms: (6 canara), 
6-7 canarie, (7 canari, cannaries, 8 kanary, 
ecanario), 7- canary. [a. F. Cazarie, ad. Sp. 
Candria, in L. Canaria tnsula ‘Isle of Dogs’ one 
of the Fortunate Isles, so called from its large 
dogs (candri-ws of or pertaining to dogs, f. caz-zs 
dog, Pliny), whence Candriw zzzsule as the name 
of the group in Arnobius ¢. 300.] 

The name of an island (Gvaz Canaria) on the 
west coast of Africa, and of the group Canary Isles 
or Canaries, to which it belongs. Hencein various 
uses, originally a/fr7d., but subseq. taken as sbs. 

1. A lively Spanish dance, the idea of which is 
said to have been derived from the aborigines of 
the Canary Islands. In early use generally plural. 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 18b, As gingerly as if she 
were dancing the Canaries. 1601 SHaxs. Al’s Well 11. i. 
77 A medicine That’s able to breath life into a stone .. and 
make you dance Canari. 1606 DEKKER Sev. Sims 11. (Arb.) 
27 They would make all the Hogges-heads that vse to 
come to the house, to daunce the Cannaries till they reeld 
againe. 1655 Frazcion vil. 5, I played the Canaries, which 
almost all the company danced. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 
II. 413 The canario, first used by the Canarians. 1789 
Burney Hist. Afus, III. vii. 488 Country-dance and canaries. 
1862 Athenzum 25 Jan.111/3 Pécour it was who invented 
the ‘Canary’, a very lively dance, something like our Sir 
Roger de Coverley. 1880GroveE Dict. Afus. I. 302 Canarie, 
a now antiquated dance. r 

attrib. 1609 Ev. Wom.in Hum. 1.i.in Bullen O, P27. 
IV, Another as she goes treads a Canarie pace. 1789 
Burney Hist. ATus. (ed. 2) IV. ii. 89 Sometimes the canary 
and sometimes the courant step. ; 

+2. =Canary wine,a light sweet wine from the 
Canary Islands. Formerly also in f/. Obs. 

1597 SHAks. 2 Hen, IV, 11. iv. 29 I’ faith, you have drunk 
too much canaries, 1601 — J7iwed. N.1. iti. 85 Thou lack’st 
acup of Canarie. 1641 Brome You. Crew iv. i, Wks. 1873 
ITI. 418 Good old Canary, I assure you. 1667 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 126/1 The St. Francis of Bilboa, laden with Canaries, 
and in her way was robbed .. of one Hogshead of Wine. 
aiq7it Ken Lett. Wks. (1838) 80 Three bottles of canary 
for our sick friend. 1848 Macautay /7Zist. Eng. I. 320 To 
intoxicate large assemblies daily with claret or canary. 

3. =CANARY-BIRD. Occasionally fig. =songster. 

1655 Movuret & Benn. Health's Improv. (1746) 189 So 
also doth the Canary, Finch or Fiskin. 1661 Lovett Hist. 
Anim. & Alin. Introd., Birds, which are .. the .. canarie, 
sparrow, finch. 1836 Pexnzy Cycl. VI.229 The hen canary 
will generally lay three or four times in the year. 1862 
CatverLey Verses & Trans. 34 No darkringleted canaries 
Sing to me of ‘hungry foam’. ; ; 

4. Short for CANARY-BIRD (sense 2) in various 
slang and other uses (cf. Halliwell}; also for 
Canary-grass or -seed. 

5. Angling. A ‘fly’ of a canary colour. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 372 The Canary .. is 
more often called the ‘Goldfinch’. 

“ 6. A humorous blunder for gzandary ‘put into 
the mouth of Mrs. Quickly). 

1598 Suaks. Alersy IV. 1. ii. 61 You haue brought her into 
such a Canaries, as ’tis wonderfull: the best Courtier of 
them all could neuer haue brought her to such a Canarie. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as canary-coloured, -suck- 
ing (sense 2), -ye/low adjs.; canary-creeper, ‘a 
garden name for 7ropwolum aduncum, (wrongly 
called 7. canarzense); canary-finch =CANaARY- 


[f. prec. sb. ; in sense 2, 


med.L, caznamella sugar-cane, f. cana canc+ me/ | BIRD; canary-grass, the grass (/’halaris canart- 


honey. Cf. Caramet.] The sugar-cane. 


| ests) which yiclds canary-sced; reed canary- 


CAN-BUOY. 


grass =canary-reed; canary-reed, a British grass, 
Phalaris (Digraphis) arundinacea; + canary- 
sack = CANARY 2; canary-seed, the seed of Pha- 
laris canartensis, used as food for canaries; also 
the plant itself; canary-stone, a ‘ beautiful yellow 
species of carnelian’ (Simmonds Dict. 77ade); 
+canary-wine =CANARY 2; canary-wood, the 
light orange-coloured wood of Persea indica and 
P, canariensis, obtained from Brazil. 

1813 BincLtey Azim. Biog. I. 174 The *Canary-finch. 
1836 Penzy Cyci, VI. 228 Canary bird, or Canary finch. 1668 
Wirkins eal Char. u. iv. §3. 73 *Canary Grass. 1711 I. 
Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 380 It’s call’d Canary 
grass, because brought from thence, and is the common 
Food of those Birds. 1884 JEFFERIES in Chamb. Fru. 
1 Mar. 130/2 The reeds and reed canary-grass come up. 
1884 Mutter Plint-n. 229 “Canary Reed. 1632 MassincER 
City Mad..w.i, All the conduits Spouting *canary-sack. 
597 Gerard Herbal 1. Ixiv. 86 *Canarie Seed groweth 
naturally in Spain. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xiii. 133 
Canary seed. .is found in the Canary Islands. .and is culti- 
vated in Europe for the food of Canary and other small 
birds. 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 230 Canary seed is chiefly 
cultivated in the Isle of Thanet in Kent, and about Sand- 
wich. 1641 Mitton Ch. Disczp. 1. (1851) 18 His *canary- 
sucking, and swan-eating palat. 31620 VENNER Via Recta 
ii. 27 *Canarie-wine..is of some termed a Sacke, with this 
adiunct sweete; but yet very improperly... for it is not 
so white in colour as sack, nor so thin in substance. 1670 
R. Coxe Disc. Trade 6 The Canary Wines imported. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts I. 679 *Canary wood. 

Canary, 2. [attrib. use of Canary 50. 3.] 
Canary-coloured, bright yellow. 

1854 THackeray Vewcomes II. 128 The tall canary ones 
with white polls, ¢ 1865 C7rcle of Sc. I. 228/2 The... liquid 
is..of a canary-yellow colour. 1882 Garden 14 Oct. 347/2 
Overlapping florets..of a clear canary yellow. 

+ Canarry, v. Obs. [f. CanaRy sd. 1.) intr. 
To dance the canary; to dance in a lively way. 

1588 Suaxs. ZL. LZ. Z. 1. i. 12 To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it with the feete. 1812 W. TENNANT 
Anster F... ii, The saffron-elbow’d Morning up the slope 
Of heaven canaries in her jewell’d shoes. /ézd. 1v. Ixxxi, 
Hoar-hair'd men.. Canary in unconscionable rage. 


Canary-bird. [See Canary sd.] 

1. An insessorial singing bird, a kind of finch 
(Fringilla or Carduclis canaria, family Fringil- 
lide), originally brought from the Canary Islands, 
now a very common domestic songster. The wild 
bird, still found in Madeira, is green, but the do- 
mesticated breed is mostly of a characteristic yellow 
colour. (Also canxury-finch and simply cazary.) 

1576 GascoiGne Compl. Philomene 33 Canara byrds come 
in to beare the bell, And Goldfinches do hope to get the 
gole. xs91 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Verdon, a canarie bird, 
Auts viridis ex insula Canaria. 1685 Lond. Gaz, No. 
2077/4 These are to give notice that there is lately come 
over from Canary, 700 Canary Birds. 1706 Puxivtirs, 
Canary-bird, an admirable Singing-bird of a green Colour, 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and no where else. 1802 
Binciey Aim. Biog. (1813) I. 174 The Canary-bird must be 
considered as the musician of the chamber. 31850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xiv. 124 She [Eva] would perch like 
a canary-bird on some box or package near Tom. 

2. Thieves’ slang. (See quots.) 

1673 R. Heap Cant. Acad. 157 Newgate is a Cage of 
Canary-birds. 1725 New Cant. Dict., Canary-Bird, a 
little arch or knavish Boy; a Rogue or Whore taken, and 
clapp’d into the Cage or Round-house. 1785 Grose Dict. 
Vulg. Tongue, Canary bird, a jail bird, or person used to 
be kept in a cage, also in the canting sense, guineas. 

+Cana-rye. Ods. Also canayr. Used by Ld. 
Berners to render Froissart’s sacazve, a sort of 
kettle-drum, otherwise called NAKER, q. Vv. 

1523 Lp. Berners /rodss. I. xii, r2 With trumpes and 
Canaryes. /dzd. xxx. 102 Noyse of trumpettesand canarys. 

Canaster (kainzx’ste1). fa. Sp. canastra, ca- 
wasta (Fr. canastre, \t. canestra) :—L. *canastrum, 
canistrum,a.Gr. kavaorpov basket. Cf, CANISTER.] 

1. A rush basket used to pack tobacco in. 

2. A kind of tobacco made of the dried leaves 
coarsely broken, so called from the rush basket in 
which it was formerly imported. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk, 11. 196 The best tobacco. .the 
Dutch Canaster. 1850 THackeray /wzit. Horace, Mean- 
while I will smoke my canaster, And tipple my ale. 1853 
Blachw. Mag. LXXIV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely 
broken, are sold as canaster or knaster. 

{Canaut (kano't), Anglo-Indian. Also 7 
canat, kanate, 9 kanaut, connaut. [Urdi from 
Arab. gandt (Yule).] ‘The side-wall of a tent ; a 
canvas enclosure’ (Yule). 

1625 Purcuas Pilerimes 1. 1481 The Kings Tent .. in- 
circled with Canats (made of red Calico stiffened with Canes 
at euery breadth, standing vpright about nine foot high). 
1793 Dirom Camp. India 230 (Y.) The canaut of canvas.. 
was painted ofa beautiful sea-green colour. 1827 Jas. Mitt 
Brit, India 11. 201 (Y.) Silk of which they make tents and 
kanauts, 1834 T. Mepwin Angler Wales I. ix. 163, I have 
known tents, though the ‘canauts’ (walls) and ‘fly’ (roof) 
consisted of four or five cloths, completely honeycombed in 
a very few weeks [by white ants]. 

Canayr: see CANARYE. 

Ca‘n-buoy. Vawt. [f. Can 56.1+ Buoy sé.] 
A large cone-shaped buoy, floated over sands, 
shallows, etc., and usually painted of a definite 
colour for purposes of recognition. (Formerly 
called caz-dodtes, Smyth, Satlor's Word-bk.) 


CANCAN. 


1626 Cart. Smitn Acetd. Yng. Seamen 13 A boy, a can 
boy. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Can- Buoys. .are 
in the form of a cone, and of this construction are all the 
buoys which are floated over dangerous banks and shallows. 
1858 Were. Mar. Mag. V. 317 The Black Can Buoy on the 
Black Tail Spit. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket-bk. v.(ed. 2) 
136Single-coloured can buoys... will mark the starboard side. 

+ Cancabs. Ods. See quot. 

1775 Bruce in Pitt, Trans. LXV. 417 The worst sort of 
Troglodyte Myrrh, called cancabs, . é 

| Gancan (kankan, kenjken). [F. (16th c. in 
Littré), noise, disturbance, ‘rumpus’, also the 
dance. Of uncertain etymology, the popular fancy 
being that it is the L. gzanguam, about the proper 
pronunciation of which a noisy wrangle is said to 
have occurred in the French schools. But Littre 
also points to an OF. caguehan tumultuons as- 
sembly ; Scheler thinks it the vbl. sb. from cav- 
caner, which he thinks was ‘to quack as a duck’.] 

A kind of dance performed at the public balls in 
Yaris, with extravagant and indecent gestures. 

1848 H.Grevitte Leaves fr. Diary 269 Wearing a beard, 
smoking a short pipe, dancing the cancan. 1882 A. EK. 
Sweer Sh. from ‘Texas Siftings’ 36 He usually compro- 


_mises by dancing the Can-can. 


VIence Caneaning ff/. a. [Cf F. cancaner to 


dance the cancan.] ; 
1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/5 The shouting, dancing, cancan- 
ing crowd. 
ancar, -d, -ous, obs. ff. CANKER, -ED, etc. 
Cancel (ke nsél), sé. [(1) ad. L. cancelli (sce 
CANCELLI) ; (2) f. following verb.] 
+I. 1. #/. Prison bars, limits, bounds, confines. 
Chiefly jig. Ods. : 
1596 Fitz-cerrrey Str F. Drake (1881) 66 Bounded Within 
the cancels, that the world doe bound. ¢ 1645 Sir E. Der- 
inc in Rushw. //ist. Coéé. ut. (1692) I. 295 As Mr. Speaker 
is bounded in and limited, by the Rules and Cancels of this 


- House. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-xemip. ui. xiv. 14 A person 


whose spirit is confined. .and desires no enlargement beyond 
the cancels of the body. «1667 — Ser. (1678) 28 To put 
holy things into cancels, and immure them with acts and 
laws and cautions of separation, . ; 
II. 2. The act of striking out, erasing, annulling, 

rescinding, etc. 

1884 Manch. Exam, 12 May 4/4 If an order is fairly 
executed it isa rare thing to receive a cancel. 


3. Print. The suppression and reprinting of a 
page or leaf. Hence concr. a. a page so cancelled 
or struck out; b. the new page substituted for 


that cancelled. Also cancel-page, -sheel. 

1806 SoutHeY Lett, (1856) 1. 394 Send me down a whole 
set of the sheets, that I nay look themover; and see what 
cancels are necessary. 1824 D’Isracui Cur. Lit. (Rtldg.) 
4539/2 It was his pride to read these cancels [suppressed by 
the censor] to his friends. /éd., These cancel sheets or 
castrations. 1862 National Rev. Jan. 38 This title-page is 
a manifest cancel. 1872 J. A. H. Murray Compt. Scoti. 
Introd. 33 The leaf is a cancel replacing the original 31. 

4. Pair of cancels: an instrument for defacing 
or punching tickets (on the railway, etc.). 

1887 Daily Tel. 11 Apr. 2/6 Charged with stealing a pair 
of Cancels, the property of the District Railway Company. 
1887 Standard 18 Apr. 3/5 A pair of ticket cancels. 

Cancel (kez'nsél), v. Also 5-6 ecansel, 5-7 
caneell, 6 Sc. cancil. [a. F. cancelle-r (15th c. in 
Littré):—L. cancellare to make lattice-wise, to 
cross out a writing, f. cancellus, cancellé cross-bars, 
lattice. Cf Pr. cancellar, Sp. cancelar, It. can- 
cellare. ¥. canceller is a learned word: thenative 
F. repr. of the L. is chanceler ; see CHANCEL, etc.] 

1. trans. To deface or obliterate (writing), properly 
by drawing lines across it lattice-wise ; to cross ont, 
strike out. Of legal documents, deeds, etc.: To 
annul, render void or invalid by so marking. 

¢ 1440 [see Cancettine v7, sb. 1). 1466 Mann. & Househ. 
Exp. 332 This day my mastyr reseyvid and canselled the 
said obligacyon. 1539 Etyot in Ellis Ortg. Lett.1. 142 II. 
117 There was a former patente founde of the sayde Office, 
and myn was callid in and cancelled. 1592 GREENE Art 
Conny catch. . 2 Marry saies the prentise. .then Bull shall 
cancell my indentures at Tiburne. @ 1716 Soutn Serm. 11. 
x.(R.) The hand-writing against him may be cancelled in the 
court of heaven. 1767 BLackstone Cov. 11. xx. 309 A deed 
may be avoided, by delivering it upto be cancelled; that is 
to have lines drawn over it, in the form of lattice work or 
cancelii; though the phrase is now used figuratively for any 
manner of obliteration or defacing it. 1836 ARNo.D Let, 
in Life & Corr, (1844) LL. viii. 34 In my Catholic Pamphlet 
. here is one paragraph which I should now cancel. 


+b. To deface or destroy by cntting or tearing up. 

1580 Baret Aly. C so, I tore or rent in peces the verses 
that I made: I cancelled them. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed, 3) Cancell, to vndoe, deface, crosse out, or teare. 1650 
Futter Pisgah in. iv. 385 That innocent Volume, first can- 
celled with a pen-knife to pieces, then burnt to ashes. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 296 One ancient custom of cancelling 
bonds was, by Blige a nail through the writing. 

2. fig. To annul, repeal, render void (obligations, 
promises, vows, or other things binding). 

1494 FaByAn vii. 352 All such bandes and promysses that 
the Kynge or any other had made..shuld be adnulled & 
cancelled. 1594 Drayton /dea 845 Shake hands for ever, 
Cancell all our Vowes. 1692 BenTLEY Boyle Lect. ix. 335 
Who can say that this [the Moral Law} is abrogated and 
cancelled by Jesus? 1772 Priesttey Nat. § Rev. Relic. 
(1782) II. 34 That promise must have been cancelled. 1844 
Tuirtwatt Greece VIII. 138 All debts were to be cancelled. 
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+ b. zxtr. To become void or null, raze. 

@ 1667 Cowtrky, A rash oath that cancell'd in the making. 

3. gen. a. To obliterate, blot out, delcte from 
sight or inemory. 

1530 Lynpesay Jest. Papynge 252 Quho hene Iniuste 
degraditar of glorie, And cancillat out of thy memorie. 
1667 Mitton 7. 4. vi. 379 Canceld from Heav’n and sacred 
meiorie, Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 1827 
Montcomery (e/rcan /sé. 1. 292 Great Babylon was like 
a wreath of sand, Left by one tide, and cancell’d by the next. 

b. To frustrate, reduce to nought, put an end 
to, abolish, 

1593 SHaks. Lucr. 934 Why hath thy servant, Opportu- 
nity..Cancell’d my fortunes? 1608 YVorksh. Trag. 1, ii. 203 
Much good has been expected in your life; Cancel not all 
men's hopes. 1833 Byron Let. to Moore 2 Oct., Your letter 
has cancelled all my anxieties. 1850 TeENNvSON /u A/em. 
xcv. 44 At length my trance Was cancell'd, stricken thro’ 
with doubt. 1868 Hetrs Aealmnah v. (1876) 87, 1 would 
cancel those offices which are becoming obsolete, 

ec. with off (Cf. cu? off) 

1608 Snaks. Per. 1. i. 113 We might proceed to cancel off 
your dayes. . } 

4. Arithm. To strike out (a figure) by drawing 
a line through it; esf. in removing a common 
factor, e.g. from the numerator and denominator 
of a fraction; also aéso/l. Hence b. To remove 
equivalent quantities of opposite signs, or on oppo- 
site sides of an equation, account, ctc.; to balance 
a quantity of opposite sign, so that the sum is zero. 

1542 Recorpe Gr. Artes (1575) 151, | must write that 1 
ouer 3, and deface or cancell the 3. 1594 BLuNpEevit E-rere. 
1. iv. (ed. 7) 12 Cancell the 2, and draw another line under 
the 2 severall Products. 1798 Hutton Course Alath. (1827) 
I. 161 Here the 2 to carry cancels the — 2, and there re- 
mains the — 1 to set down. , 

c. fig. To render (a thing) nnll by means of 
something of opposite nature; to netitralize, coun- 
terbalance, countervail; to make up for, com- 
pensate, 

1633 G. Hernert Temple, The Bag iv, Many a brunt He 
did endure to cancell sinne: And having giv’n the rest be- 
fore, Here he gave up his life to pay our score, 1681 Dry- 
DEN Ads. & Achit. 181 With publick Zeal to cancel private 
Crimes. @1777 Gotpsm. Prologue 16 Here then at once 
I welcome every shame, And cancel at three score a life of 
fame. 1855 Maury P/iys. Geog. Sea xix. (1860) § 792 One 
motion exactly cancels the other. 1881 Jowetr Thucyd. 1. 
29 The later kindness. .may cancel a greater previous wrong. 

5. Printing. To suppress (a page, sheet, etc.) 
after it has been set up in type or printed off. 

1738 Bircu Jilton’s Wks. 1. 46 The Sheet otherwise the 
same, not cancell’d, but the Alteration made as it was print- 
ing. 1775 Mason Mem. in Gray's Poems (1775) 401, Lonce 
had an intention to cancel the pages, and correct the pas- 
sages objected to. 1852 H. Cotton Last. of Bible 276 
Mr. Lea Wilson was of opinion that fol. xxxi. in the New 
Testament has been cancelled and reprinted, 


1473 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 78 That noo wullen cloth 
from thensforth be shorne excepte cancellyng but yf it be 
fully wet. 1483 Act1 Rich, ///, viii. § 4 That no Sher- 
man nor other persone. .shere nor cancell any Cloth within 
this Roialme but if the same be afore fullye wette. 

+7. To inclose with lattice-work or rails. Oéds. 
[the literal sense of L. cancellare.] 

1644 Evetyn Diary (1827) 1. 177 Ina little obscure place 
cancelled in with yron worke. 1650 Futter Pisgast wv. iii. 
so Cancelling, and railing it with posts. 

Cancelee'r, sd. //awking. Forms: 7 can- 
celleer, -ere, canceleer, cancileer, -ier, cancil- 
leere, chancelleer, 7-8 cancellier, 8 cancelier, 
(a. the infinitive (taken subst.) of ONF. cavzceler, 
in mod.F. chanceler to swerve, shake to and fro, 
waver, totter, stagger, app. the same as OF. can- 
celer, chanceler to place in the position of crossing 
bars or lattice-work, to cross; but since OF. had 
also es-canceler, es-chanceler, Littré takes the 
latter as the proper form in this sense, and ex- 
plains it as:~L. *ex-cancellare to escape out of 
cancelli, ‘sortir des barreaux, d’ob chanceler’, and 
thinks that the use of the simple verb in the sense 
of the derivative was due to confusion. But the 
simple canceler is quite as old in this sense (11th 
¢.).) See quot. 170.4. 

1sg9g WeEEvVER E/figr. iv. v. (N.) Nor with the Falcon 
fetch a ccancelleer. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The fierce 
and eager hawks .. Make sundry canceleers e’er they the 
fowl can reach. 1665 Cotton Scarron, iv. (1741) 141 Full 
swift she flew till coming near Carthage, she made a Chan- 
celleer, And then a Stoop. 1704 Worupce Dict, Rust. et 
Urb., Cancellicr,.when a light flown Hawk, in her stooping, 
turns two or three times upon the Wing, to recover herself 
before she seizes. 1823 in Crass Tech. Dict. 


1649 G. Damiet Trinarch., [/en. V, cclvi, Enough if 
fame .. Scorne to Stoope, in well-wing’d Verse, To Single 
Names, in fainting Canciliers. 1655 L’Estrance Chas. /, 
20 His cancellier, his fall being only from the first lofi. 

Cancelee'r, cancelie‘r, v. Hawking. [f. 
prec.] Of ahawk: To turn \once or twice) upon 
the wing, in ordcr to recover herself before striking. 

1633 MAssinceR Guardian 1. i, The partridge sprung, He 
makes his stoop, but, wanting breath, is forced To cancelier. 
1834 Mar. Epcewortn /fe/en (Rtldg.) 166 Now right over 
the heron, and now she will canceleer. | 

b. fig. To turn aside, to swerve or digress. 
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a ee oa Nat, Hist, Sterrey (171) V.407,1 will take 
the Boldness to cancelleer, and give a general Desenypiion 
of these Paris of England. 

Cancellable, cancelable (kx‘us¢lal.'l), a. 
[f. Cancen v.+-ABLE.] ‘That may be eancelled. 

1675 Penn Hug. Pres. Jnt. Disc. 22 Vhe free People are 
the Original, not cancellable by a Transcript. 

Cancellarian (kansélé*rian), a. rare. [f. 1. 
cancellari-us CHANCELLOR + -AN.) Of, or of the 
ature of, a chancellor. 

1846 /din. Rev. Apr. 288 (Lord Chancellors, Wolding 
the Great Seals..for cightcen years together (a lengih of 
cancellarian days of which there is no other instance’. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 4 2 It was only last year that he 
went out of the Vice-Cancellarian office. 

Cancellariate kanstléoriet. rare. [f. L. 
cancellari-us + -ATE.] Chancellorship. 

1846 WorcestTER has ‘ cancellarcate, belonging to a chan- 
cellor’, app, an attrib. use. 

+ Cancellate, v. Obs. rave. [f. L. cancellat- 
ppl. stem of cancelld-re to CANCEL: sce -aTE3,] 
trans. &. To inclose, rail in; b. to strike out, 
cancel. Ifence Cancellating w4/. sé. 

1647 Jer. Tavior Dissuas. Popery i.\1686) 16 He was forced 
to cancellate or blot out many sayings of St. Amhrose. 1649 
— Gt. Exemp, xix. § 12 (1703) 375 This act was like to can- 
cellating and a circumvallation of the holy mysteries, 

Cancellate (kausél’t), a. fad. L. cancellai- 
us pa. pple. of cancellare to CANCEL.) Marked 
with cross lines like lattice-work ; reticulated. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Ali. Introd., The belly, in 
solipedes is rough and hard .. in some mordaccous cancel- 
late. 1835 Linney /utrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 362 Cancellaie, 
when the parenchyma is wholly absent, and the veins alone 
remain, anastomosing and forming a kind of net-work. 1880 
Gray Bot. Te.xt-bh, 401 Cancellate, latticed. 

Cancellated | kecnsclettcd), pf/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Marked with crossing lines, like lattice-work ; 
separated into spaces or divisions as by cancelli. 

1681 Grew Museum iJ.) The tail of the casior is almost 
bald..and cancellated, with some resemblance to the scales 
of fishes. 1800 Youn in PA, Trans. XC1.55 To this I 
adapted a cancellated micrometer. 1841 /’roc. Berw. Nat. 
Club 1. 272 Shell conical. .cancellated with transverse strice. 

2. sfec. Having a cellular structure formed by 
fine interlacing fibres and plates running in all 
directions, and separated by minute labyrinthine 
cavities, as in the less compact tissue of bones. 

1836 Vonp Cycl. Anat. 1. 443 The cancellated structure in 
which the marrow is lodged. 1857 Lirciu Aync. Pottery 
(1858) II. 326 In quality from a coarse gritty and cancellaied 
structure 1o a fine compact homogeneous paste. 1881 Jrv/. 
Microsc. Se. 42 Labyrinthic or cancellated shelly growths. 

Cancellation ‘kenséléi fan). [ad. L. cancel- 
lalion-em,n. of action f. cancellare: see CANCEL v. 
and -ATION. So mod.F. cancellation. (In L. the 
sb. had only the sense of fixing a boundary. ] 

1. The action of the vb. CancEL: the crossing 
out or oblitcration of writing, the suppression of 
a leaf or sheet of a book as originally printed, the 
annulling of a legal document; a making void or 
rescinding of an obligation; the neutralizing of 
opposing equal numbers or amounts. 

1535 Act 27 /en. VIII, xxvii, The said Chauncellour 
shall haue power. .to make cancellacion of suche leases and 
letters patentes, 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 308b, By cancella- 
tion of the Deed. 1855 Macautay //rst. fing. III. 90 In 
spite of cancellations and interlineations, the original words 
can easily be distinguished. 1872 J. A. H. Murray Compl. 
Scott. Introd, 20 They entailed the cancellation of no fewer 
than 33 of the original leaves, and the substitution of 37 
others. 1875 Poste Gaius u. (ed. 2) 247 The mere cancel- 
lation or obliteration of a will was an informal Revocation 
and left the will valid at civil law. 1878 F A. Wacker 
Money \. iii. 68 In this cancellation of indebtedness. ; 

2. elymologically. The action of marking with 
cross lines lattice-wise. (soce-1se.) 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 60 The cancellation of his back 
by stripes and scars. 

Cancelled (ke:nséld*, pf/. a. [f. Cancen v. + 
-ED.] Crossed or struck out, annulled, made void. 

1539 Tunstact Sern, Palm Sund.(1823 15 In cancellyng 
the bonde of our synne .. and fastenynge it cancellyd to his 
crosse. 1557 Recorpe MWAetst. K iv, 1 leave our. .cancelled 
figures. 1631 Star Chamb, Cases (1886) 81 The said can- 
celled deed. 1820 Snetrey Prometh. Und. w. i. 11 Many 
a cancelled year. 

Ca‘nceller. [sec -ER.] One who cancels. 

1611 Cotcr., Quasseur, a squasher, casser, canceller. 

|] Cancella (kense‘lai), 56. £7. [L. cancell: cross- 
ing bars, gratings, lattice, railings, pl. of cancel us, 
dim. of cancer, pl. cancri crossing bars, grating.) 

L. Bars of latttce-work ; spec. the latticed screen 
between the choir and body of the church: hence 
the CHANCEL (mod.F, cazce/) so railed off. (llardly 
in Eng. use.) z 

1642 Jer. Taytor Efise. (1647) 247 S. Ambrose his send- 
ing his Deacon to the Emperour, to desire him to goe forth 
of the Cancelli. 1703 MAtnorett Journ. Ferus, (1732) 
27 The altar is inclos’d with Cancelli. 

2. Ihys. ‘The lattice-work of the spongy por- 
tion of bones, consisting of thin plates and bars 
interlacing with cach other, and forming arches 
and buttresses tn the direction of greatest pressure’. 
Spa Sey LOX. ’ 

1802 Med. Jrni. VIII. 371 The bone of the cavity of the 


CANCELLING. 


tympanum in the cetacea .. shewing no vestige of fibres, 
cancelli, or vessels. 1871 Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc. XII. 25 
The cancelli. always run parallel with the axis of the bone. 

“|b. Improperly applied to the interstices be- 

tween these bars and plates of bones. (Probably 
first extended to the whole cancellous or cancel- 
lated tissue, including the interstices, and then 
carelessly misapplied to the latter.) 
- 1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Axat. I. 80 In the cancelli of 
bones there is a large deposit of fat. 1854 Owen in Cizc. 
Se. (¢. 1865) II. 47/2 Mere cancelli, or small medullary cavi- 
ties, 1881 Mivart Cat 20 Some bones have their entire 
substance replete with cavities or cancelli, and such are 
called cancellated or spongy. 

Cancellier, variant of CANCELEER. 

Cancelling ke‘nsélin), vd/. sb, [f. CANCEL v.] 

1, The action of crossing or blotting out, annul- 
ling, rescinding, etc. (see the verb) ; cancellation. 

c 1440 Prop. Parv. 60/1 Cancellynge or strekynge owte 
a false word, ode/us. 1552 Hutort, Cancellynge, or de- 
facyngeofwrytynge. 1631 Star Cham. Cases (1886) 81 The 
supposed cancelling of the deed. 1870 GLADSTONE Glean. 
IV. xxv. 216 The King became a party to the cancelling 
of the whole arrangement. 1887 A thenzzn 13 Aug. 211/2 
Shelley cut it up freely with cancellings and alterations. 

2. Comb., as cancelling-press, -stamp (contriv- 
ances for defacing printed stamps, to prevent their 
re-use). 

Cancellous (kenséles), a. Phys. [f. Can- 
CELL-I+-ous: cf. L. cazcellosus.] Having an open 
porous structure as of network, made up of fine in- 
terlacing fibres and plates, as in cavcellous tissue. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. II. 789/1 Deep in the cancellous 
structure of the bones, 1881 Mivart Ca? 36 Cancellous 
bony tissue invested by compact bone. 

Cancelment (kx nsélmént). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] = CANCELLATION, 

1621 Ersinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 134 A breefe of the 
cancellments, 1881 Miss Brappon Aspff. III. 269 The 
cancelment of Madoline’s engagement. 

Cancer (kez'nso1), sb. Also (4 canere), 5 
canser, (6 canker), [L. cazcer (cancrunt) crab, 
also the malignant tumour so called. (So in 
Greek, xapxivos, xapkivwya ‘crab’ and ‘cancer’; 
the tumour, according to Galen, was so called 
from the swollen veins surrounding the part affected 
bearing a resemblance to a crab’s limbs.) The 
word was adopted in OE. as cancer, cancor for the 
disease, reinforced after 1100 by the Norman Fr. 
cancre, which gave the ME. and modern CANKER. 
The original Latin form was re-introduced in ME. 
in the astronomical sense, and about 1600 in the 
medical, as a more technical and definite term 
than cazker, which had come to be applied to cor- 
roding ulcerations generally. (Cf. also CHANCRE, 
in 17th and 18th c. shazker.)] 

1. Acrab. (Now only as a term of Zoology.) 

1562 Butteyn Bk. Simples (1579) 76 [This castor .. loueth, 
to feede vpon Crabs and Cankers ofthe Sea.] 1607 TorseLL 
Serpents 686 The like things are reported of the Asps, Can- 
cers, and Tortoyses of Egypt. 1650 Futter Pisgah IV. iii. 
47 The slowest snail makes more speed forth-right, than 
the swiftest retrograde Cancer. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 
1, 121 The anchor’d Pinna, and his Cancer- friend. 

b. Aled. ‘A term for an eight-tailed bandage ; 
those resembling, it was thought, a crab’s legs’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also called cazcer-bandage. 

1753 in CuamBers Cycl, Supp. ‘ 
2. Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
Crab, lying between Gemini and Leo. b. The 
fourth of the twelve signs or divisions of the Zodiac 
(%), beginning at the most northerly point of the 
ecliptic or summer solstitial point, which the sun 
enters on the 2Ist of June. The sign originally 
coincided with the constellation, but on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes, the first point 
of Cancer is now in the constellation Gemini. 
Tropic of Cancer: the northern Tropic, forming 
a tangent to the ecliptic at the first point of 
Cancer, about 23° 28’ from the equator. 

c1391 CHaucer Astro/, (1872) 9 In this heued of cancer is 
the grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. .this signe 
of cancre is cleped the tropik of Somer. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2344 In the season of somer, er the sun rose, As it 
come into canser. 1594 BiLunpevit £-rere. vi. xiv. (ed. 7) 
624 The Sunne being in the fourth degree of Cancer. 1606 
Suaks. 7. & Cr. tii. 206 And adde more Coles to Cancer, 
when he burnes With entertaining great Hiperion. 1727 
THOMSON Susser 44 When. .Cancer reddens with the solar 
blaze. 1833 Macautay War Success. Sp.. Ess. (1854) 1. 
239/1 The American dependencies of the Castilian crown 
still extended far to the North of Cancer and far to the 
South of Capricorn. « 1859 Pictures of Heavens 32 Cancer 
. perhaps the Zodiacal sign was so called because the sun 
begins to return back .. when it enters this sign, and its 
retrograde motion niay be represented by that of a crab. 

3. Pathol, A nalignant growth or tumour in diffcr- 
ent parts of the body, that tends to spread indefin- 
itely and to reproduce itself, as also to return after 
removal; it eats away or corrodes the part in 
which it is situated, and generally cnds in death. 

The earlier name was Canker, q.v. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny 
II. Gloss., Cancer is a swelling or sore comming of melan- 
choly bloud, about which the veins appeare of a blacke or 
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swert colour, spread in manner of a Creifish clees. 1671 
Satmon Syz. Aled. 1. x\vili. 114 Kapxeos, Cancer is a hard 
round Tumour blew or blackish having pain and beating. 
1747 Hervey Aledit. & Contetpl. (1818) 254 On some a re- 
lentless cancer has fastened its envenomed teeth. 1768 G. 
Waite Selborne xviii. (1853) 80 The wonderful method of 
curing cancers by means of toads. 1877 Roperts Handbe. 
Med. 1. (ed. 3) 274 Cancer is decidedly a hereditary disease. 
b. fg. An evil figured as an eating sore. 

1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt. 274 This Cancer is a fretting and 
growing evil. a1711 Ken ELdmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 
194 Sloth isa Cancer, eating up that Time Princes should cul- 
tivate for Things sublime. 1875 Jowrtr Pato (ed. 2) II. 
355 The incurable cancer of the soul. 

+4. A plant: possibly caszcer-wort (see 5). 

1546 Lanctey tr. Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1, xvil. 31b, Yf he 
be stynged with a spider, he healeth himself with eatinge 
Pylles or a certain herbe named Cancer. 1609 Heywoop 
Brit. Troye, Who taught the poore beast having poison 
tasted, To seek th’ hearbecancer, and by that to curehim? 

5. Comb. (in sense 3), as cancer-cell, -element, 
-sevum ; cancer-root, cancer-wort ; see quots. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 479 Cancer-juice consists 
of *cancer-cells and a usually scanty, fluid substance, the 
intercellular substance or cancer-serum, 1768 G. WHITE 
Selborne xviii. (1789) 53 This woman .. having set up for 
a “cancer-doctress. 1714 PAil. Trans. XX1X. 64 To this 
they add a Root call’d the *Cancer Root. 1884 Mirter 
Plant-n., Cancer Root, Cosopholis (Orobaiche) ameri- 
cana and Epiphegus virginiana. one-flowered, 4 phyl- 
lon uniflorum. 1597 GerarD Herbal Index (Britten & 
Holland) *Cancerwoort, that is Fluellen, 504. 1884 MILLER 
Plant-n., Cancer-wort, Linavia spuria and L. Elatine; 
also anold name forthe genus Veronica. 

Cancer (ke:nsa1), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢razs. To 
eat into as a cancer; to eat (its way) slowly and 
incessantly like a cancer. 

1840 De Quincey Caszistry Rom. Meals Wks. 11. 280 


Other things advance fer saltusz—they do not silently - 


cancer their way onwards. 1858 — Audobiog. Sk., Wks. 
(1863) xiv. 93 The strulbrug of Swift..was a wreck, a shell, 
that had been burned hollow and cancered by the fierce 
furnace of life. 

Hence Ca‘ncered /f/. a., affected with cancer. 

a19774 Gotpsmitu Nat. /7ist. (1776) VII. 102 The appli- 
cation of toads to a cancered breast. 

Cancerate (ke‘nsére't), v. [f. L. cancerat-us 
cancerous.] 27/7. To become cancerous, to grow 
into a cancer. Hence Ca:ncerated A//. a. 

1688 R. Hotme Arvoury i. 426/1 Breasts..Cancerated. 
1694 R. L’Estrance Faddes 95 But striking his fist upon 
the point of a nail in the wall, his hand cancerated. 1736 
Burton Cancers u. in Phil. Trans. XLII. 110 The Right 
Lobe of the Lungs was full of scirrhous cancerated Tuber- 
cles. 1814 J. Gitcurist Reason Arbiter Lang. 64, 1 would 
thank any man to put a cover on a cancerated nose. 

Canceratic (kensére'tik), a. Pathol. [ad. L. 
canceratic-us: see -atic.] Of the nature of, or 
related to, cancer. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Canceration (kenséréi-fan). [noun of action 
from CANCERATE v.] A growing cancerous or 
into a cancer. 

1731 Baicey vol. 11, Caxceration, a spreading abroad can- 
cerously. 1755 in JoHNson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cancerd, cancered, obs. ff. CANKERED. 

Cancerideous (kens€éri-déjas), a. Pathol. [f. 
L. cancer, of some mistaken analogy.] =CANcROID. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. a 

Cancerin (ke‘nsérin). 
from Newfoundland. 

Cancerism (kensériz'm). Pathol. [f. CANCER + 
-Ism.] ‘The cancerous diathesis’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cancerite, ca‘ncrite. Pa/vov. [see -1TE.] 
A fossil crab. 

1848 WesBsTER Cancrtte. = 1860 WorcesTER Cazcerite. 

Cancerous (kze'nséras), a. In 6 canserous. 
[f. Cancer sd.+-ous.] Of the nature of cancer; 
affected with cancer. 

1563 T. Gate Azfidot. 1. 20 Canserousvicerations. 1681 
GLanvitL Sadductsmus 91 Cancerous Knots in the breast. 
1797 M. Battie AZorb, Anat. (x807) 198 When a portion of 
ihe intestinal canal becomes cancerous. 1872 CoHEN Dis. 
Throat 125 Cancerous tumors .. occur in the tonsils. 

Jig. 1655 H. VauGcuan Silex Scint. 200 Frustrate those 
cancerous Close arts. 31720 WeLTon Suffer. Son of God II. 
xxi. 591 Cancerous and Calumniating Hearts. 1868 Geo. 
Exior Sf. Gipsy 317 Remorse was born within him, cancer- 
ous, Forcing each pulse to feed its anguish. 

Cancerously, ¢¢v. In a cancerous manner. 

1731 [see CANCERATION]. 1847in Craic ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Ca*ucerousness. Cancerous condition. 

1731 in Baitry vol. II. 1785 in Jounson. 1886 Brit. 
Med. Frul. 159/2. 

Cancheler, obs. form of CHANCELLOR. 

Cancil(l)eer, -ier, variants of CANCELEER. 

Cancker, -cred, etc., obs. ff. CANKER, -ED, etc. 

+Cancrenated, 2. Obs. rare—, [f. It. can- 
crenare to gangrene (f. cacrena gangrene) + -ATE 
+-ED.] Affected with gangrene. 

1s82 Hester Phiorav. Secr. 1. xix. 97 Woundes. . beyng 
impostumated or cancrenated, thei chaunge their names. 

Cancriform (ke ykriffim), a. [f. L. caner- 
(cancer) crab + -FORM.] 

1. Crab-shaped. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Exttomiol. (1828) UL. xxxv. 714 The 
cancriform spiders. /d/d. IV. 304. 

2. /athol. ‘Waving the appearance of cancer’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


An artificial guano 


CANDENCY. 


Cancrine (ke-nkroin), a. [Formed on the 
normal L, type *cancrinus, f. cancer: see -INE.] 
Having the qualities of a crab; crab-like. Can- 
crine (or palindromic) verse : ‘(Latin) verses which 
are the same, read either forwards or backwards, 
as Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor’ (Bailey). 

1755 in JoHNson, 1846 R. Hart Eccl. Records 245 At 


Hingham Church in Norfolk there is a curious cancrine 
inscription over the font, 


Cancrinite (ke ykrinait). AZ. [Named after 
Cancrtn, a Russian statesman: see-1TE.] A mas- 
sive mineral found at Minsk in the Urals, a silico- 
carbonate of aluminium and sodium. 

1844 in Dana Zin. 1850 Dauseny A fom. The. xii. (ed. 2) 
413 Silicates .. with Carbonates. Example: Cancrinite. 
1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks x. 108 Cancrinite is probably an 
altered condition of nepheline. 

|\Cancro. Oés. [It.: lit. ‘the cancer (take 
you!)’] Animprecation. (Cf. plague! pest!) 

c1600 N. Breton Philiston’s Lett. (Gros.) 63 (Hoppe) Now 
and then [he would] rise off his bed in a rage, knitting 
his brows with cancro. 1612 Cuapman Widowes T. in 
Dodsley (1780) V1. 211 Cancro! what, thy husband's body? 

Cancroid (ka nkroid, -oid), a and sé. In 
sense 2 also -ide. [f. L. cancer, cancr- crab+ 
-oID. In sense 2 after F. cazcroide.] 

A. adj. 1. Like the crab in structure. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. £yfomiod. (1328) III, xxxv. 705 In the 
cancroid spiders. 31852 Dana Crust. 1. 65 These are Can- 
croid in the. . branchial peculiarities. 

2. Pathol. Resembling cancer. 

1859 Topp Cycl.sAnat. V.591/1 Of a cancerous or cancroid 
nature. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 513 Cancer of the 
lips is generally applied to epithelioma or cancroid disease, 
true cancer or carcinoma being very rare. 

B. sé. 1. A crustacean of the crab family. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 48 The outer antennz are small, as in 
the Cancroids, . 

2. A disease resembling cancer; also a synonym 
of epithelial cancer. 

1851 in Mayne £2. Lex. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V 
593/2 Scirrhous or Hard Cancer and Cancroid are by no 
means so common. 1872 F. Tuomas Dis. Women 519 
Malignant disease .. in two forms, cancer and cancroid. 

Cancrous, obs. form of CANKEROUS. 

Cand (kend). ‘A name in some mining dis- 
tricts for Fluor spar’ (Ure Dict. Arts I. 679). 

1880 1, Cornwall Gloss. (FE. D.S.) Cant, cand, fluor spar. 

Candareen (kendari‘n). Also 7 condrin. 
[‘In Malay, to which language the word apparently 
belongs, £axdiri’ (Yule).] A Chinese weight and 
money of account, equal to 10 cash orz4y ofa tael. 
As a weight of gold or silver estimated at about 6 
grains Troy. 

{1554 A. Nunes 39 (Y.) In Malacca the weight used for 
gold, musk, &c., the cate, contains 20 taels, each tael 16 
mazes, each maz 20 cumduryns.] 1615 R. Cocks Diary i. 
(1883) 1 (Y.) We bought 5 greate square postes of the Kinges 
master carpenter; cost 2 mas 6 condrins per peece. 1745 
P. THomas Frul. Voy. S. Seas 260 A Moidore by those 
Weights weighs just thirty Candarines. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog, II. 53x Candareen. 1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 382 
Which will be settled at seven mace two candereen per 
head. 1854in R. Tomes Amer. it Fapan 410 The Japanese 
have a decimal system of weight, like the Chinese, of catty, 
tael, mace, candareen, and cash, , : 

Candavaig (ke ndavéig), Sc. dia/. [According 
to Jamieson, f. Gael. ceazz head + dubhach black- 
ing; melancholy, sorry.] A salmon that lies in 
the fresh water till summer without going down 
to the sea, and is consequently reckoned as foul ; 
a black-fish. Also a later-spawning variety of 
salmon. : 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl, 1X. 109 (Jam.) We have—a spe- 
cies of salmon, called by the country people candavaigs, 
that frequently do not spawn before the month of April. 

Canded, obs. form of CANDIED. 

+ Ca:ndefy, candify, v. Obs.—° [Cf. L. can- 
defacére: see -FY.] To make or become white. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr.; hence in Baitey, and mod. Dicts. 

|| GCandelabrum (kendilz'brém). //. -bra. 
(Also in modern use, candelabra, A/. -as.) [L. 
candélabrum. candlestick, f. candela CANDLE.) 

1. Greek and Roman Antig. @. A candlestick, 
usually an omamental one. b. A stand on which 
lamps were supported, 

1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. vii, One of those tall and grace- 
ful candelabra, common to that day, supporting a single 
lamp. 1876 Humpureys Cofx Coll. Alan. xxvi. 397 Bronze 
candelabra of Etrurian workmanship. : . 

2. An omamental branched candlestick holding 
a number of candles ; a chandelier. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 106 Some of these [cacti]. .divided 
into several branches in the form of candelabras. 1820 
Scott /vanhoe vi, Four silver candelabras, holding great 
waxen torches. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 
149 Galleries of statues, vases..and candelabra. 

Gandelere, obs. form of CHANDELIER. 

Candelere, -deller, obs. ff. CHANDLER. 

+Candency. Ods. rare—1. [ad. L. candéntia 
whiteness, glow, sb. of quality f. caszdét-em: see 
next and -ENCY.] Warmth, fervency. 

1723 M¢Warp Earnest Contend, Faith 18 (Jam.) Your 
paper bewraying so much candency for the one, and cool- 
ness in the other. 


CANDENT. 


Candent (ke‘ndént), 2. Obs. or arch, [ad. L. 
candent-em, pr. pple. of candére to be white, glow.] 

1. Ata white heat; glowing with heat. 

1577 Dee Relat. Spir.t. (1659) 356 Ihe Colour of the fire of 
the 4 Arches is very red ; The restare very pure, Aerial, can- 
dent. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne /seud, LA, u. ii. 60 Wires 
totally candent. 1660 Bove Vew Lxp. Phys.-Mech. xxxvi. 
283 The heat of a candent ‘Kolipile. 1790 Cowrrr /Miad 
xix. 141 Lord of thecandent lightenings. 1800 Sir W. Her- 
scuett in PAit. Traus, XC. 296 Rays emanating from can- 
dent substances. 1832 I'ercusson in Blackw. Mag. XXX1. 
282 ‘I'he candent hearth, the ruddy lurid row Of smiths. 

2. fig. Fervent, impassioned. rare. 


1723 McWarp Laruest Contend. Faith 170 (Jam.) Soine 


men. .are keen and candent against any who will do this. 

+ Canderros. Os. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. Supp., Canderros, in the materia 
medica, a name of an [vast Indian gum. .It has much of the 
appearance of common ainber, only that it wants its yellow 
colour, being white and pellucid; we sometimes see it 
turned into toys of various kinds, which are very light. 

Cande'scence. [f. next: see -ENcE.] Can- 
deseent state ; dazzling whiteness or brightness. 

1880 Miss BrouGuron Sec. 7%. 1. 1. vi. 83 The clear can- 
descence of country snow. 5 

Candescent (kénde'sént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
candéscent-em, pr. pple. of candéscéve to become 
white, begin to glow, inchoative from candére : 
see CANDENT.] Glowing with, or as with, heat. 

1824 Beppoes Led. in Poems Introd. 34 ‘The moment he 
[the sun] touched [the Alps], it appeared that all the snows 
took fire, and burned with a candescent brilliancy. 1863 Q. 
Rev. CXIV. 540 The spark. .cast forth from the candescent 
metal, 1884 L. Wactace Beu-Aur 1. xiv. 68 The star .. less 
candescent than before. ; . 

Hence Cande‘scently adv., glowingly,dazzlingly. 

1883 Miss Broucnton Belinda u. ii, Candescently white. 

+Candicant, z. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cand?- 
cant-em, pr. pple. of candicire to be whitish or 
white.] Growing white, inclining to white, whitish. 

1657 TomLinson Renoun's Disp. 7 Small cups with can- 
dicant flowers. 173 Baicey vol. II, Candicant, waxing 
white. Hence in JonNnson, and mod. Dicts. . 

Hence Ca‘ndicancy, ‘a whitening or making 
fair, ete.’ (Bailey vol. II. 1731), 

+ Ca-ndicate, v. Ols—° [f. L. candiciét- ppl. 
stem of camdicare (see prec.) +-ATE.] 

1623 Cockeran, Candicate, to waxe white. : 

Candid (ke ndid), a. (ad. L. candid-1s white, 
glistening (also used in many fig. senses as below), 
f. stem of candeére to be white, to glisten. Perh. im- 
mediately from I’. candide, 16th c. in Littré. (Not 
in Shaksp., Bible, Cotgrave, or Cockeram 1623.) 

+1. White. (Usually with reference to other 


meanings, or in translation from Latin.) Obs.orarch. 

1630 Jackson Creed vi. xxvi. Wks, VIII. 105 Sending 
Him back to Pilate in a white or candid robe. 
Dravven Fadl, Pythagor. Phitos. 60 The stones came 
candid forth, the hue of innocence. 
Div. Legat. 1,54 That candid Appearance, which . . does 
result from the Mixture of all Kinds of Colours. 1805 J. 
M. Goon Lucretius 1, 298 The candid milk. 


2. fig. ta. Splendid, illustrious; fortunate. 

1648 Herrick //esper., To T. Shapcott 179 Brave men.. 
whose candid actions are Writ in the poets endlesse kalen- 
dar. 1715 BENTLEY Sevwz. x. 371 This candid and joyful Day. 

b. Pure, clear; stainless, innocent. arch. 

1647 Crarenvon Hist. Red. 1.1. 72 Nor cared tomake his 
designs .. appear as candid as they were. a 1667 CowLeY 
To Royat Soc, ix, His candid stile like a clean stream does 
slide. 1868 Browninc Aiug § Bk. 1x. 475 Where does the 
figment touch her candid fame? 

3. Free from bias; fair, impartial, just. 

1635 Swan Opec. AT. (1643) Pref. 1 Men of candid sinceritie 
will be readie. .to give ita friendly welcome. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett, Nephew vi. 46 Keep your mind in a candid state of 
suspense. 1828 Arnotp “ef. in Life §& Corr, (1844) 1. v. 
243, I know that your mind is entirely candid: and that no 
man will conduct an praise with more perfect fairness. 
1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V.11. iii. 197 He was too candid 
to attribute such doubts .. to wickedness of heart. 

+4. ‘Free from malice; not desirous to find 
faults’ (J.) ; ‘gentle, courteous’ (Cotgr.) ; favour- 
ably disposed, favourable, kindly. Oés. 

1633 Marmion Fine Compan. Ded., Candid dispositions 
who (in spite of malice and ignorance) dare countenance 
Poetry. 1660 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 79/2 To shun 
the censorious, and to apply our selves to such as are candid. 
1718 Free-thinker No. 61. 37 Vour Lectures meet with a 
very Candid Reception. 1732 Pore £ss. Man i.15 Laugh 
where we must, be candid ehere we can. 1800 Jed. Frail. 
iy. pe The candid manner in which my Communication 
has been treated, lays me under strong obligations. 

5. Frank, open, ingenuous, straight-forward, sin- 
cere in what one says. 

Bors Ocitsy Brit, Advt., We shall gratefully accept Can- 
did Informations. 1774 Gotpsm. Refa/, 113 Let us be candid 
and speak out our mind. 1856 Frovpe //is¢. Eng. (1838) 1. 
ii, 121 A .. very candid account of Henry's feelings is fur- 
nished by himself. 

D. ironically, in phrase candid friend: one who 
claims to be a friend, and, in the name of eandour, 
speaks unpleasant things. 

1798 Canninc New Moral. in Anti-Facobiu 9 July (1852) 
208 Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend! 1867 
Habits & Cust. Working Classes 26 Troops of friends .. 
candid and sugar-candied. 1884 Daily News 5 Dec. 3/t 
Mr. Raikes congratulated (Mr. Goschen] on being able to 
Pose as the candid friend of the Conservative party. 
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Candid, obs. form of CanbIED. 

Candidacy (kindidési). [f. CanpIpaTe: sce 
-ACY 3; ef. magistracy.] The position or status 
of a candidate ; Canpipatesiir, CANDIDATUIE. 

{1852 D. G. Mitcnent Batte Summer 129 Ue..avows his 
own candidatecy.] 1864 Fremont in Darly Yet. 21 June, 
In accepting the candidacy you proposeto me. 1870 Daily 


News 22 Oct., The candidacy of the Duke d'Aosta for the 
throne of Spain. 


Candidate (kerndide't), 5d. fad. L. can- 
didat-us adj.. clothed in white, sb. a candidate 
(because candidates for office wore a white toga), 
f. candidis white: see CANDID, Cf. mod.F, can- 
didat (16th e. in Littré).] 

1. One who seeks or aspires to be elected or 
appointed to an office, privilege, or position of 
honour, or who is put forward or selected by 
others as an aspirant; e.g. one who seeks a seat 
in the House of Commons, or other representa- 
tive body. Const. for; formerly sometimes of 

1613 R.C. Table A dpa. (ed. 3) Candidate, a suiter for, or 
one elect fora place. 1685 Lefé. in Academy (1876) 21 Oct. 
408/2 Yesterday the newes caine of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
death .. ‘There are severall candidates for the place. 1704 
Ne son Fest. & Fasts xiii. (1739) 158 Candidates for Holy Or- 
ders. 1741 MippLeTon Cicero I. ut. 150 A white Gown, the 
proper habit of all Candidates. 1818 in /’ar/. Ded, 1068 A 
court of law decided, that a man was not a candidate, who 
had not offered his services to the electors, 1844 STANLEY 
Arnold's Life & Corr. 1. ii. 54 Vhe head-mastership of 
Rugby became vacant ..[Dr. Arnold] finally resolved to 
offer himself as a candidate. 1866 Gro. IXtiot &. //olt 
(1868) 14 Offering himself as candidate for North Loamshire. 

tu apposition, 1713 Swirt On flimself Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 
12 Caress’d by candidate divines. 1845 Stocqueter Handok. 
Brit, [ndia (1854) 153 A numerous supplementary class of 
candidate pupils. 

b. Formerly the word had a sfec. use in the 
Universities (ef. ¢’centzate), but this is now merged 
in the general sense. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. (R.) He published certain books 
against B. Jewell, being then a candidate of the Fac. of 
Theology. 1706 Puitwips, [after explaining the Ancient 
Roman sense, adds] the Word is still in use in the Univer- 
sities. 1804 A/ed, Frail. xu. 287 His name as a Candidate 
fora Degree shall be entered in the minutes of Senate, and 
a day fixed when the Candidate shall read his Commentaries 
on the Aphorism and Case. 1846 McCurtocu Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 11. 339 The candidate for honours may seek 
to attain them in classical literature .. or in mathematics. 

2. fig. & transf. a. Sometimes simply = Aspirant, 
sceker for ; sometimes with tacit allusion to the 
white dress of the Roman candidait, or the posi- 
tion of a Christian eatechumen. 

1647 CrasHaw Poems 149 Ye holy doves |. .bright Candi- 
dates of blissful light, The heirs elect of love. 1673 Cave 
Prim, Chr. ti. 275 They laid up the body as a candidate 
and expectant of a joyful and happy resurrection. @ 1700 
Dryven(J.) While yet a young probationer, And candidate 
of heav’n. 1750 JoHxson Ramd/, No. 21 2 6 A candidate 
for literary fame. @1847 R. Hamitton Rew. & Puuishut. 
ili. (1853)145 The Christian is a candidate for the approval 
of his Judge. 1873 F. Hatt 3lod, English 105 Thousands of 
words and uses of words, on their first appearance, or 
revival, as candidates for vernacularization. 

b. One who is thought likely or worthy to gain 
a post, a position of honour, ete. 

1766 Gotpsm. Vic. WV. xxxi, If ever there was a candidate 
for Tyburn, thisis one. 178: Gipson Decl. & Fal/ 111. 260 
Strength and majesty. .marked him, in the popular opinion, 
as a candidate worthy of the throne. 

+3. Zfist. One of the cohors candidatorum (so 
ealled from their white dress) who served as the 
body-guard of the Roman Emperors after the 
time of the Gordians, a.D. 237. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Caudidats..aiso gallant yong 
Gentlemen or Knights about the Emperors person. 1727-51 
Cuamsers Cyc/. s.v., It was the younger Gordian who insti- 
tuted the Candidatr. 

+ Candidate, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. candidat- 
as see pree.} Clothed in white. (foedzc.) 

1616 Houvpay Perstus 329 He. .Whom candidate chaulky 
ambition Draws gaping to her lure? 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Cloud, Seest thou that cloud that rides in state, Part ruby- 
like, part candidate? 

+ Candidate, v.1 Ols. rare. [f. L. candidai- 
ppl. stem of cadida-re to make white, f. candidus 
white: see Canpip and -atTE3,.] ¢rans. To make 
white, or as a candidate ; to whitewash (/.). 

1628 Fe.tuam Resolves u. §7(1.) To purify and cleanse 
us, that we may be the better candidated for the court of 
Heaven. 1677 Gitpin Dzmouol. (1867) 437 This is his usual 
note to candidate iniquity. 

Candidate, v.? collog. [f. the sb.] To stand 
as a candidate. Candidating w4/. sd. and fp’. a. 

1885 Chicago Advance Aug. 538 To look upon the parish 
instead of himself as the eafiitdative party. /éid. 554 He 
holds candidating. .to be absurd, delusive and sacrilegious. 
1887 N. L. Wacker Ref. Life Scot. 264 The ‘ candidating ’ 
which. .has given greater liveliness to preaching. 

Candidatecy: see Canpipacy. 

Candidateship (ke ndidét,fip). [f. Caxpip- 
ATE 56, +-SHIP.] ‘The position of a candidate. 

1775 in Perry. 1829 Blackw, Mag. XXV. 200 The can- 
didateship for that uneasy and cheerless seat. 1861 J. 


SuepparD Fall Rome vii. 385 Genseric .. supported. .the 
candidateship of Olybrius. 


CANDITE. 


Candidature ke-ndidetiti). [a. F. candad- 
ature: see CANDIDATE 56, and -urE]  Standmy 
as a candidate, eandidateship. 

1851 Pixon WV. enn xx. (18721171 Vhe Court prepared c> 
oppose his candidature. 1882-93 Catvikwoon im dSchaff 
Kelig, Encycl. \1. 936/2 (Iamilton] was supported in his 
candidature by Dugald Stewart. 

Candidly (ka-ndidli), adv. [f, Caxpin + -1y 2.) 

1. Fairly, without prejudice or bias, with open 
mind, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 4p. 153 That proverlbe musi be 
candidly interpreted. 1647 SAL iMaRSU Sparkl. Glory 1847 
207. ¢1660 Tomues in Laxter /uf Haft. 212 He would have 
sought for truth candidly. 1745 Season. Adv. [’rotest. 23 
So that the Children... may Itsten candidly to whulesome 
Instruction. 1817 Max. MoGewortit //arrintyton (1832: 49 
To think candidly of persons of his persuasivn. 

+ 2. Without malice; favourably, kindly, eour- 
teously. Obs. 

1650 II. More in Enthus, Tri. (1656) 72, I will candidly 
passe over what may receive any tolerably good inuter- 
pretation. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn.(1778 1. 132 Candidly 
disposed to make the best of the worst. 1782 Hbisass in 
Phil. Trans. UUXX1. 425, 1 hope this little piece will Le 
candidly received. 1845 Matarice Sor. & Alef. Philos. 
in Encycl. Metrop, V1. 581/1 We must not candidly and 
generously concede the truth and wisdom of those [pro- 
positions] which seemed to him plausible or reasonable. 

3. Frankly, openly, straightforwardly, without 
reserve. 

1762 Gotpsm. Nash 3 Montaigne or Colley Cibber, who 
candidly tells us what they thought of the world. 1783 
Lo. Hatwtes Anc. Chr. Ch. iv 98 Few judges have so can- 
didly avowed their incapacity to discharge the duties of 
office. 1884 G. Dexman Law Times Rep. LL 666/2 The 
manager himself candidly answered that they took the risk. 
AMfod. 1 candidly confess that I am ashamed of my party. 

Candidness (ka-ndidnés). [f. Canpin+ -NEss.] 
State or quality of being candid. 

+1. Purity, innocence. Ods. 

1654 CoKAINE Dianea 1.67 The candidness of my thoughts. 
1655 Fucter Ch. //ist, x. 69 Whose plain Tombs, made of 
white Marble, shew..candidnesse of their natures. 1692 
South Sevm. I. xii. 459 (R.) Ihe candidness uf a man’s 
very principles, the sincerity of his intentions. 

2. Fairness, impartiality. 

1628 Fertuam Resolves i. xii. (L.) The candidness of an 
upright judge. 

+ 3. Favourable disposition, favour, courtesy. 

1643 Pryxne Power Pari. 1. Pref. Aijb, Entertaine it 
therefore, with that candidnesse. 1688 I. CLaytox in 
Phil. Traus, XVII. 790, 1. -have no reason to suspect their 
Favour, whose Candidness I sosignally proved. 

4. Frankness, straightforwardness, siucerity in 
speech. 

Candied (ka:ndid), pf/. a. Also 7 
7-8 candid. [f. Canpy v.+-rpD].] 

1. Preserved or inerusted with sugar. 

1616 R. C, Times’ Whis. vi. 2771 Marmalade, Candid 
eringoes, & rich marchpaine stuff. 1620 Vexner Via Recta 
vi. 106 Candied ginger. r7rztr. /omet's (list. Drugs 1.151 
Candied Orange Peel. 1859 Sata 72. round Clock 56 
Candied horehound. : 

b. /ransf. and fig. Covered with anything erys- 
talline or glistening, as hoar-frost. 

1600 FairFax J asso V1. ciii. 114 The siluer moone. .Spred 
frostie pearle on the canded ground. ¢ 1750 SHUENSTONE 
Odes Wks. 1764 I. 305 The winter's candy’d thorn. 1822 
Hazutt Jadble-t, Ser. 11, vii. (1869) 144 My sensations are 
all glossy .. they weara candied coat. 

2. Crystallized, congealed. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856 68 Putte up before it [honey] 
wax cold and canded. 1648 EARL WestMortp. Ota Sacra 
(1879) 88 When the clumsie Winter doth incline His candid 
Icicles, 1746 G, Avams Jlicrogr. 238 The inside Cavity 
of it {a Flint] appear'd to be crusted all over with a pretty 
candid substance. 1810 Henry £lem. Chem. (1840) II. 1,8 
Transparent crystals of sugar..called candied sugar. 

3. fig. ‘ Sugared’, ‘honied’, flattering, glozing. 

1602 Suaks. //am, ut. ii. 65 The Candied tongue. 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 55 The candid 
poyson’d baits Of Jesuites. : 

Candier (ka:ndija1 . rave. One who eaniies. 

1598 Fiorio, Zuccheraio, a sugar-maker, a comfet-maker, 
a preseruer, a candier. : ; 

+ Candify, v. ?Ods. [In Bailey a variant of 
CAnpeEFy¥ ; but in mod. diets. referred to Canpy.] 

1721 Baiwev, Candify, to whiten. 1847 Craic, Cande/s, 
to whiten, to make white. 1864 WessterR, Candi/y, to make 
or becoine white, or candied. 1885 ANNANDALE /7f. Dict, 
Candify, to make or become candied, to candy. : 

+ Candify, 5. Obs. Herb. [ef prec.] Name 
of a plant: app. = Fuller's Herb or Soapwor, 
Saponaria officinalis. : 

1727 R. Braptey Fam. Dict. s, v. Fly, Put some Candify 
or Fuller's Herb, and some Opium or Poppy [cars, amongst 
the Lime with which you whiten the Iiouse. ; 

Candisa:tion. Oés—° fa. F. candesation, f. 
candir to Canpy.J] ‘The Crystallizing or Can- 
dying of Sugar, after it has been dissoly’d in 
Water, and purify'd’ (Phillips 1706). 

Hence in Kersev and Bairry. ‘ : 

Candite (kendait, sb. Min. [f. Candy in 
Ceylon.) <A variety of Spinel, dark green or 
brown to black, found in Ceylon, also called 
Ceylonite or Iron-Magnesia pene. (Dana. 

1844 PuiLirs Jin. 138 It was called Candite by Bourny 

+Candi‘te, 7. Oés, rare—'. [After It. amdito 


canded, 


CANDITEERS. 


candied, pa. pple. of candive to candy; also caz- 
ditare ‘to candy with hard sugar’.] = Canby z. 

1693 Sir T. Blount Naz. Hist. 61 [Ginger]. . Transported 
Candited into Forreign Parts. [? error for carded.) 

+Canditee‘rs. Oés. ‘In Fortification, Frames 
to lay faggots and brushwood on to cover the 
workmen’ (Phillips 1696) ; whence in subsequent 
Dicts. to the present day. 

Candle kz'nd’l), ss. Forms: 1-4 condel, -ell, 
1-6 candel, -ell, 3 Orv. kanndell, 3-4 kandel, 
4-5 condle, -il, kandil, 5 candelle, -ylle, -yle, 
-ulle, -ul, 5-6 -yl, 4- candle, (¢7a/, cannel, -le, 
kennel.) (OE. candel, cpndel fem., ad. L. cardéla 

or candella) ‘candle’, f. candé-re to shine. One 
of the Latin words introduced at the English Con- 
version, and long associated chiefly with religious 
observances: even in the 15th ec. three of the 
glossaries in Wright-Wiilcker include ‘ candle’ 
among the ‘names of things pertaining to the 
church’ (zomina pertinencia ecclesix). This sacred 
character of the word bears on the OE. poetic 
compounds Godes candel, heofoncandel, etc. in 2. 
The southern ME. pl. was condlen. 

L. candéla came down in Romance as It., Pr., Sp. caz- 
dela, Pg. cande'a, OF. chandeile, -doile, ONY. caxdeile, 
-doile, Theactual F.chandelle (OF. chandele) represents a 
late L. variant caxdella (usual in med. L.), assimilated to 
diminutives in -ed/a. \Cf. gueréla, guerella.) The occasional 
late ME. spelling caxdel/e may have been after French.) 

1. A source of artificial light, consisting of 
a usually cylindrical body of wax, tallow, sper- 
maceti, or other solid fat, formed round a wick 


of cotton or flax, formerly also, of the pith of a rush. 

Candles are distinguished according to the method of 
manufacture, as d/pfed or monld caudles, by the material 
employed, or by some other peculiarity, as Paris candée, 
royal candle, etc. The word is also used without plural as a 
name of material, as in @ pece of candle, an iuch of candle, 

2700 Exfurt Gloss. 382 (O. E. T.) Emunctoria, candel- 
thuist. «800 Corpus Gloss. 745 Emunctoria, candeltwist. 
c1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 154 Lanzpas, candeles leoma. 
a3154 O. E. Chron, an. 1140 Me lihtede candles to zten bi. 
1297 R. Giouc. 290 Pat chyid heo bete so stronge myd 
pe condlen long & towe. 1386 Cuaucer Wis Prol. 334 
A nigard that wol werne A man to light a candel at his 
lanterne. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xvi. (1495) 322 
A glasse sette byfore a candle receuyth lighte of a candil. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 69 Is like to hym that 
lighteth a candelle to another. 1579 in Turner Rec. Oxford 
402 A pound of the best cotton candells. 1613 SHaks. ev. 
VITIT, 1. ii. 96 This Candle burnes not cleere, ’tis I must 
snuffe it, Then out it goes. 1662 Eart Orrery State Lett. 
(1743) 1. 117 To provide fire and candle. 1708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 89. 2/1 Why should a Rush Candle burn longer than a 
Cotten one? 1771 Smotcett Humph. Cl. 1.15 May, Ten 
mould-candles, hee had scarce ever been lit. 1851 W. P. 
Snow 9ral. Arct. Seas. iv. 46 Very little candle was re- 
quired below at night. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits xii. Uni- 
versities Wks. (Bohn) 11. 91 No candle or fire is ever lighted 
in the Bodleian. 

b. In religious or superstitious use. 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ, 20701 Gas pan wit fair processiun. . Wit 
cirges and wit candel bright. c 1400 Afol. Loll. 48 Wil pu 
ofr a candil pat pu geyt merit & grace? 1554 WooppE 
Dial, Dj in Brand Pop, Axtig. (1870) 1. 27 Wherefore 
serveth holye Candels? To light up in thunder, and to 
bless men when they lye a dying. 1561 Pitkincton Bury. 
St. Pauls livb, é6id. We shuld bear our Candel at her [the 
Virgin’s] Churching at Candlemas. 1611 Cotcr. s. v. Chan- 
delle... There was for euery Saint his candle. 1824 W. 
Irvine 7. Trav. 11. ror A votive candle placed before the 
image of asaint. 1865 TroLLore Belton Est. 1. 13 (Hoppe) 
Captain Aylmer was member for Perivale in the Low Church 
interest.. He would say a sharp word or two..about vest- 
ments ; he was strong against candles [#.e. the use of candles 
on the altar or communion-table in Anglican churches]. 

+c. as used at a sale by auction: see 5 d. 

1662 Pepvs Diary 3 Sept., After dinner we met and sold 
the hulkes, where pleasant to see how backward men are at 
first to bid; and yet when the candle is going out how they 
bawl. 1690 Records E. Ind. Conrp., Mr. Thorowgood to 
manage the Company’s Candle at the Sale. ; 

d. A standard spermaceti candle used as a unit 


of illuminating power: hence cazdle power. 

1869 Roscor / vem. Cheut. 98 Cannel gas is said to be 
equal to 34.4 candles. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 553, 10,500 
cubic feet of 25-candle gas to theton. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Feb. 482/1 One hour's light of two-thousand candle-power. 

+2. fig. A source of light; applied poetically 
(with attributes) to the natural luminaries, In 
OE. poetry dz candel, heofon-candel, rodor candel, 
woruld-candel, Godes candel, were poctical terms 


for the sun. Oés. 

Beowulf 3148 Hadre scinep rodores candel. 937 O. EZ. 
Chron., Glad ofer grundas Godes condel beorht. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Compl. Mars 7 Voo yonde the sunne the candel 
of lalosye. 1g92 Suaks. Rom. & Fxl. 1. v.g Nights can- 
dles are burnt out. 1596 R. I[incue] Déel/a (1877) 37 He 
that can count the candles of the skie. 1634 Br. Hacc 
Occas. Medit, xlix, Wks. (1808) 148 On a glow-worm. What 
a cold candle is lighted up, in the body of this sorry worm. 


+3. fg. a. That which illuminates the mind. 

1532 Fritu MVirr. to know Thyself (1829) 267 Yet will I set 
you up a candle which shall .. clearly dispel his mist and 
vain poetry. 1555 Latimer in Foxe A. & Jf. (1631) ITI. 
x1. 503/2 Wee shall this day light such a Candle by Gods 
grace in England, as I trust shall neuer bee put out. a1619 
Dasiet Coll. Hist. Eng. (1634) 2 Since the candle of letters 
gave us some little light therof. 


b. The ‘light’ of life. 


64. 


1535 CoveRDALE Job. xxi. 17 How oft shal the candle of 
y° wicked be put out. 1593 SHaks. 3 He. VJ, 11, vi. 1 Heere 
burnes my candle out; I, heere it dies. 1606 — AZacé. vy. 

| vy. 23 Out, out, breefe Candle, Life’s but a walking Shadow. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St.1.ii. 6 Her candle was put 
| out, as soon as the day did dawn in S. Augustine. 1768 
| Brackstone Comm. 11. 175. 

4. transf. a. A preparation containing resinous 
or aromatic substances for diffusion during burning ; 
a pastil. J/edicated candle: (see quots.) 

1621 Burton Avat. Mel. 1. iii. 11. (1651) 210 Perfumes, 
suffumigations, mixt candles, perspective glasses, and such 
natural causes. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc. Sup. s. v., Medicinal 
Candles, candele fumales, are compositions of odoriferous, 
aromatic, and inflammable matters, as benzoin, storax .. 
formed into masses in shape of candles. The effluvia and 
odours whereof when burnt, are supposed to be salutary to 
the breast. 1880 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Aledicated candle, a candle 
containing some drug for diffusion during burning .. Mer- 
curial candle. 

+b. A bougie; a suppository. Ods. 

1684 tr. Bonel’s Alerc, Conipit, xix. 839 Suppositories are 
made round like Candles .. whence they call them Candles 
from the similitude. 1753 CHampers Cyc/. Sup. s. v., Can- 
dles for caruncles of the urinary passage. [1881 Syd. Soc. 
Le.c., Candela, bougie.} 

ec. Mucus pendulous at the nose. 

1858 Gero. Euiot Amos Bart. ii.(D.) The inveterate cul- 
prit was a boy of seven, vainly contending against candles 
at his nose by feeble sniffing. 

da. CHRISTMAS CANDLE, RoMAN CANDLE, q.Vv. 

II. 5. Phrases. a. Candle, book, and bell: see 
BELL 56.1 8, 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 17110 Curced in kirc pan sal pai be wid 
candil, boke, and bell. 1842 BarHam Jeol. Leg., Fack- 
daw of R heins, The cardinal rose with a dignified look, He 
called for his candle, his bell and his book. 

+b. Zo set, light, proffer a candle before or to 
the devil: to propitiate or humour him, as saints 
are supposed to be propitiated by a votive candle; 
later, 20 hold a candle to the devil \by confusion 
vith ¢): to serve or assist an evil person, to be 
active in evil courses. Ods. 

c 146 Paston Lett, No. 428 1]. 73 A man must sumtyme 
set a candel befor the devyle. 1562 J. HEywoop Prov. & 
Epigr. (1867) 20, | fearyng She would spit her venym, 
thought it not euyll To sette vp a candle before the deuyll. 
1577 Tusser // sé, (1878) 148 Thou maist find ease so prof- 
fering vp a candell to the deuill. 1599 Marston Pigwal. 11. 
145 A damn’d Macheuelian Holds candle to the deuill for a 
while, That he the better may the world beguile. 1649 
Howe. Pre-e, Parl, 20 According to the Italian Proverb, 
That one must sometimes light a candle to the Devil. ¢ 1670 
Lapy ABERGAVENNY in R. Mansell Narr. Popish Plot 12 
She could not endure to hear it, but yet was forced to hold 
a Candle to the Devil. 1828 Scott F. J/. Perth 11. 213 
(D.) Here have I been holding a candle to the devil, to 
show him the way to mischief. 

ec. To hold a candle to another: Itt. to assist 
him by holding the candle while he works ; hence, 
to help in a subordinate position. or Zo be able 
or fit to hold a candle to: not fit to hold even a 
subordinate position to, nothing to be compared to. 

1550 CrowLey Way to Wealth 131 Dise playars .. that 
haue nothynge to playe for. . Holde the candle to them that 
haue wherewyth, and wyll sette lustily to it. 1590 GREENE 
Never too late (1600) 19 Driuen..when 1 am worst able, forst 
to hold the candle. 1596 Snaxs. Aferch. V. 1. vi. 41 
Loreuzo. Descend, for you must be my torch-bearer. 
Jessica. What, must | hold a Candle to my shames? 1614 
T. Avams Devil's Baug. 225 Let Platothen, hold the candle 
to Moses. 1640 Sir E. Derinc Carmelite (1641) 43 Though 
I be not worthy to hold the candle to Aristotle. 1773 
Byrom Poents, Others aver that he to Handel Is scarcely 
fit to hold a candle. 1883 W. E. Norris No New Thing 
1, vii. 175 Edith is pretty, very pretty ; but she can’t hold a 
candle to Nellie. 

d. Zo sell or let by the candle, by inch of candle, 
etc.: to dispose of by auction in which bids are 
received so long as a small piece of candle burns, 
the last bid before the candle goes out securing the 
article; hence in many fig. and ¢rausf. uses. Cf. 
AUCTION 3. 

This appears to have been a custom adopted from the 
French; cf. Littré, also Corer., s.v. Chaudelle. 

1652 Mitton Lett. State Wks. 1738 11. 169 The Council 
thinks it meet to propose the way of selling by inch of 
Candle, as being the most probable means to procure the 
true Value of the goods. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lef?t. to 
Friend xx. (1881) 141 Mere pecuniary matches, or marriages 
made by the candle. 1680 in Sir J. Picton L’fool Muuic. 
Rec. (1883) 1. 287 The new marked ground .. was lett by 
inch of candle in the towne hall. 1697 Cottier Ess. Alor. 
Sudz. u. (1709) 53 To give Interest a share in Friendship, 
is in effect to sell it by Inch of Candle. 1700 Ac# 11 & 12 
Will, 11, in Loud. Gaz. No. 6129/1 All such Goods. .shall 
be sold at publick Sale by the Candle. 1797 Burke Regzc. 
Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 84 Where British faith and honour are 
to be sold by inch of candle. 1825 Hone Fucry-day Br. 1. 
837 Four acres .. are let by inch of Candle. 1851 V. § Q. 
15 Nov. 383 Forty or fifty years ago goods were advertised 
for public sale by the candle. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl. s.v., There is also a kind of Ex- 
communication by Inch of Candle; wherein, the time a 
lighted Candle continues burning, is allowed the sinner to 
come to repentance; but after which, he remains excommu- 
nicated to all intents and purposes. 


| te. Zo smell of the candle: i.e. of work by 
night, of close and prolonged study. Ods. 


1604 Hieron Wés. I. 504 If that bee commendation. .for a 
mans labours to smell of the candle. (Cf. Lamp.) 


f. The game, play, ete. 7s not worth the candle: 


CANDLE. 


i.e. not worth the mere cost of supplying the 
necessary light (cf. 1550 in 5 c); not worth the 
labour expended. 

\Of French origin: cf. CotGr. s. v. Chandelle ‘Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle, it will not quit cost’.) 

a1690 Tempce Ess. Health Wks. 1731 1. 274 Perhaps the 
Play is not worth the Candle. ¢ 1700 Gentl. /ustruct. (1732) 
556(D.) After all, these discoveries are not worth the candle, 
1874 P. Bayxe in Contenip. Rev. Oct. 706 The game would 
not be worth the candle. 

g&. Zo lieht or burn the candle at both ends: to 
consume or waste in two directions at once. 

(Cf. Cotcr. ‘ Brusler la chandelle par lex denx bouts’.) 

1730-6 BalLey, s. v., The Candle burns at both Ends. Said 
when Husband and Wife are both Spendthrifts. 1753 Han- 
way Trav, 11762! II. 1. ili. 19 Apt to light their candle at 
both ends; that is to say, they are apt to consume too much, 
and work too little, 1848 KincsLey Sazvr’s Trag. im. i. 
140 To double all your griefs, and burn life’s candle, As vil- 
lage gossips say, at either end. 

Various phrases obvious in meaning. 

1551-6 Rosinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. (1869 Arb.) 27 Set-furth 
the brightnes of the sonne with a candell as the Prouerbe 
saieth. 1579 Gosson Sch. Aéduse (Arb.) 41, 1 burnt one 
candle to seek another, and lost bothe my time and my 
trauell, when I had doone. 158: Lamparve Liven. 1. iv. 
361, I shal but set a Candle in the Sunshine. 1607 TorsELt 
Four. Beasts Pref., Another Physitian, lighting his Candle 
by the former lights, succeeded them in this great under- 
taking. 1676 M. Ciirrorp Hum. Reason in Phenix (1708) 
Il. 532 Men grope in the dark that light not their Candle 
at ours. 1728 Younc Love Fame vii. 97 How commentators 
each dark passage shun, And hold their farthing candle to 
the sun. @1873 Lyrron AK. C&zdlingly vu. vii (Hoppe) 
Slothfully determined to hide his candle under a bushel 
{cf. AZat?. v. 15). 


TIT. atévzb. and Comé. 

6. General relations: a. attributive, as cazdle- 
Slame, -grease, -rack, -screen, -shine, -smoke, -time, 
-wright, etc. ; b. objective, as candle-bearer, -bear- 
tng, -maker, -making, -seller, ete. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. xii. 267 The Acholite.. occupieth 
the roume of *Candle-bearer. 1887 Sfectator 2 Apr. 463/1 
Draughts which no *candle-flame was sensitive enough to 
indicate. 1774 Gotosm. Wat. Hist. VII. iii. (Jod.) Drops 
of *candlegrease. 1611 CotGr., Chandelicr..a Chaundler, 
or *Candle-maker, or Candle-seller. 16x1 Tourneur A 7¢h. 
Trag. Vv. ii. (1878) 142 Back to your *candle-making! ¢1865 
Letuesy in C77c. Sc. 1. 98/1 We do not employ much wax.. 
for candle-making. 1863 Barinc-Goutp /celand 209 A 
curious *candlerack of wrought iron foliage. 1819 Post Of. 
Lond. Direct, 324 *Candle-screen Manufacturers. 1853 
Charles Auchester 111. 230 By *candleshine, or the setting 
sun. 1647 R. Stapy_Ton Yuvenal 85 Foul’d with *candle- 
smoak. 1658 Songs Costume (1849) 168 But you keep off 
till *candle-time. 1766 Entick Loudouw 1V.3 Astreet occu- 
pied. .by “candle-wrights, or candle-makers. 

7. Special comb. : candle-ball, -bomb, asmall 
glass bubble filled with water, which when held 
in the flame of a candle, bursts with a loud explo- 
sion ; candle-bark (d7a/.), a candle-box (cf. BARK 
sb.1 8); candle-box, a box for keeping candles 
in ; {| eandle-branch, a chandelier (cf. BRANCH 5d. 
2d); candle-canting (see quot. and cf. 5 d); 
+ candle-case, a case or box to keep candles in; 
eandle-dipper, a machine for making candles by 
dipping ; candle-dipping, the process of manu- 
facturing candles by dipping as distinguished from 
moulding ; also atév7b., as in candle-dipping ma- 
chine; candle-fir (Sc.), ‘fir that has been buried 
in a morass, moss-fallen fir, split and used instead 
of candles’ (Jamieson) ; candle-fish, a sea-fish of 
the salmon family, frequenting the rivers of north- 
western America, which on account of its extreme 
oiliness is used when-dried as a candle; + candle- 
fiy, ‘a flie that houering about a candle burnes 
itself’ (Florio s.v. Favfalla), a moth; candle- 
hour, ?time when candles are burnt, night-time ; 
+candle-inch (see 5d); candle-lamp, a kind of 
lamp in which candles are used ; candle-match, 
a match or fusee made of the wick of a candle, or 
of a piece of greased paper ; + candle-mine (fzg.), 
a mine of fat or candle material ; candle-mould, 
a mould or mould-frame for making candles in, 
now usually made of pewter or tin; candle-nut, 
the commercial name for the fruit of the Candle- 
berry tree, or Cazdle-nut tree; candle-paper, a 
spill for lighting candles; + candle - quencher, 
an extinguisher ; + candle-rush, the common rush, 
formerly used for making msh lights; + candle- 
shears, snuffers; candle-shrift, penance done 
with candles; +candle-silver, a money-payment 
for the supply of candles; candle-slate (see quot.) ; 
+ candle-sniting, the snuff of a candle ; teandle- 
stuff, (a.) study or work done by candle-light ; 
4.) material for candles ; candle-teening (dza/.), 
-tending, -tining, the time for lighting or seeing 
to the candles, evening, nightfall. Also CANDLE- 
BERRY, -END, -LIGHT, -STICK, etc. 

1794 G. Avams Nat. § Ex. Philos. 1. ix. 325 This effect 
of vapour is.. exemplified by the small machines called 
*candle-balls. 1823 in Crass Technol, Dict., *Candie- 
Zomb. 1875 Lanc. Gloss. (E. D. 8.) *Candle-bark, cauuel- 
bark, a candle-box. 1566 J. Harynoton in Leisure Ho, 
(1884) 630/1 That no mans bed be vnmade, nor fire or “candle 
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box vncleane, after eight o’clock in the morning. 
Cartyte Fy. Rev. II. sv. vii. 223 Amid candle-boxes and 
treacle-barrels. 1599 Minsueu Sfan. Dict., Candeléro de 
tinieblas, a*candle-branch that hath many candlestickes in 
it, 1875 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v. Canting (E, D.S.)‘A 
“cannle-canting’ when articles were appraised until a candle 
burned down to a certain mark, and the highest bidder got 
the bargain. 1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. in. il. 45 A paire of 
bootes that haue beene “candle-cases. 1604 B. Jonson Case 
ts Altered, Neither knive-cases, Pinne-cases, nor Candle- 
cases. 1882 Standard 7 Oct. 5/2 Vhe wonderful *candle- 
fish, or ‘oolachan’, which ascends the North-Western rivers 
in March. 1886 A/ontfreal Gaz. 14 Aug. 2/4 Advt., British 
Columbia ‘ Candle lish’. This delicious fish, the ‘oolachan’ 
packed in sinall tubs—for family trade. 1626 CocktRAM I, 
Farfalla,a *Candle- Fly. 1733 Baitey Eras, Collog.(1877) 
392 1D.) Why should an owl be an enemy to sinall birds ., 
a turtle-dove toa candle-fly? 1650 G. DanieL 7rtnarch., 
Crastini Anim. 12 ‘Yill when, our Numbers ‘destin’d to 
more) Creeps to a corner, at a *Candle-Hower. 1719 
D’Urrey Pills |. 355 Meaning by *Candle-Inch to buy my 
Lot. 1882 E. O°Donovan Very Oasis I. xxvi. 448 On the 
table burned half a dozen *Candle-lamps. 1597 Saks. 
2/ten. LV, u, iv. 326 You whorson *Candle-myne you. 1566 
in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 577/2 *Candle-mould. 1655 
Mra. Worcester Cent. /nz. Index 8 A Candle-mold. 1835-6 

‘opp Cycl. Anat. 1. 58/1 ‘The fruits of the Alenrites triloba 
. the *candle-nuts of the inhabitants of these remote regions. 
1884 Leisure Ho, Feb. 86/2 Candle-nuts, which are exceed- 
ingly hard, but yield good oil. 1854 Simmonps Com. 
Products Veget. Kingd. (L.) The *candlenut tree grows in 
the Polynesian Islands. 1829 Praep /’vcms (1865) 1. 363 
Twisting up his song Into the sweetest *candle-papers. 
1382 Wryctir Zr, xxv. 38 *Candelquenchers, and forsothe 
where the snoffes ben quenchid, be thei maad of moost puyr 
gold. c1440 /romp. Parv. 60 *Candylrysche [v. 7. candel- 
rushe}, Jafirus. 1578 Lyte Doddoens ww. lii. 51x The first 
({kind)..serueth for Matches to burne in lampes..is called... 
in [Snglish, the Rush candle, or candle rushe: Camels 
strawe. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 379 Both which it 
seems are Candle-rushes. 1483 Cath, Angi. 52 A *Candyl 
schers, emunuctorium, 1611 Kates (Jam.) Candlesheares, 
the dozen pair xxxs. 1871 Rossetm Dante at Ver, \wii, 
This Dante writ in answer thus .. Hither to *candleshrift 
and mulct. 1420 Will of T. E.rton, *Candelsilvyr qui in 
eadem ecclesia ut in aliis ecclesiis civitatis predicte tempore 
paschali colligi solent & levari. 1854 Pharmac. Frul. 
XIII. 623 *Candle-slates, and other bituminous shales. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 53 A *Candylsnytynge, dicinus, lictnin, 
1589 NasHeE in Greene Afenaphor (Arb.) 10 For recreation 
after their *Candle-stuffe. 1626 Bacon Sy/zva § 774 By the 
help of Oyl and Wax, and other Candle-stuff; the flame 
may continue, and the wick not burn. 1519 Horman Vue. 
261 About *candell tendynge the fyghtynge broke of. 
1613 T. Gopwin Kom. Antiq. (1625) 132 Prima far, Candle- 
tining. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E. D.S.' 314 Vrom candle- 
dowting to candle-teening. 

{f. prec.] 
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Candle, v. votce-wi. 

+1. 70 candle over: 1o cover with the material 
of candles. Ods. 

1676 Marvett J/r, Smirke 16 1s it the Taeda, in which 
they candled a Man over in Wax, and he, instead of the 
wick, burnt out to his lives end like a Taper, to give light 
to the Company? ; 

2. To test by allowing the light of a candle to 
shinc through. ~ 

1879 Daily News 28 Aug. 3/7 Letters ..‘candled’, like 
suspicious eggs, to detect whether more than one sheet was 
covered by the enclosure. 1883 /did. 1 Aug. 5/1 An old- 
fashioned post-office, with clerks ‘candling’ the letters. 

+ Candle-beam. Oés. cxc. //ist. 

1. A beam between the chancel and the nave of 
a church, on which the rood stood, with candles 
placed on each side of it ; a rood-beam. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 15 And my body to be beryed by 
the awter of Seynt Martyn .. under the percloos of the re- 
tourne of the candilbeem. 1499 in T. Gardner //st, Dun- 
wich (1754) 156 Paid Tho. Cuttyng for makyng of the Vyse 
untothe Candelbem. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 111. x.471. 

2. ? A suspended beam of wood to support a 
number of candles ; cf. quot. 1552. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 60 Candelbem (1499 candell beme}, 
lacernarium. 492 in Bury Wills (1850) 238 My candyl- 
beme that peceyth in my hall w' vj bellys of laton standyng 
thereon, 1552 HuLoet, Candle beame, suche as hangeth in 
gentlemens halles, with sockettes to set candels vpon. 


Candleberry (kend’Iberi). [f Canpie sd. 
+ Berry 5.1] A name applied to the fruit of 
two plants and to the plants themselves. 

a. properly Candleberry-myrtle: (a.) A shrub 
(Myrica certferas common in North America, 
whose berries yield myrtle-wax or bayberry tallow, 
a greenish-white wax, of which tolerable candles 
are made; called also dayberry and wax-myrile, 
and in U.S. commonly candleberry tree. (b.) The 
name is sometimes extended to the other spccies 
of galeworts, esp. to the Sweet Gale (Adyrica 
Gale), 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/, Gal fe Candle berry tree ..an aro- 
matic evergreen... also called the Virginia myrtle. 176x 
Watson in Phil. Trans. LIL. 93 The candleberry myrtle of 
North America. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 347 Wax .. 
exists in such abundance in the fruit of a Virginian myrtle, 
that this has received the name of Candleberry, 

b. properly Candleberry tree: A species of 
spurgewort, dleurites triloba, a tree of the Mo- 
Iuceas and the S. Pacific Isles, which produces the 
candle-nut of commerce, the kernels of which are 
used by the natives as candles. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 36/1 The Candleberry tree .. attaining 
the height of thirty to forty feet. .is commonly cultivated in 
— a for the sake of its nuts. 

ou. II. 
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Candle-coal. A variant of CANNEL-CoAL, 
frequent in the 18th c. See CANNEL? d. 

Candle-end (kx:nd’l e:nd), Also 6-8 candle’s. 

1, The end piece of a bumt-down candle, which 
remains in the socket of the candlestick. 

1547 loorvE /ntrod. Anowdl, vi. (1870) 141 Whan I ete 
candels ends, I am at a feest. 1668 R. L’Estrance Js. 
Quer, (1708) 65 The Brands and Candle-I:nds, which they 
would still be filching, and laying out of the way. 1732 
Pore £f. Bathurst 292 When Iopkins digs, a thousand 
lights attend The wretch, who living sav'd a candle’s end. 
1871 Mortey Voltatre (1886) 195 Ilow Voltaire put his 
host’s candle-ends into his pocket. 

tb. Yo drink off ov eat) catdte-ends: a ro- 
mantic extravagance in drinking a lady's health by 
which gallants gave token of their devotion. Oés. 

1597 Suaks, 2 //en. /V, 1. iv. 267 Dol, Why doth the 
Princeloue himsothen? /a/. Because. .hee..eates Conger 
and Fennell, and drinkes off Candles ends for Flap-dragons, 
a 1626 Fretcurr Jf. Thomas u. ii. (N.) Carouse her health 
in cans and candle-ends, @ 1637 13. Jonson A/asgue Aloon 
in Dodsley VI. 62 (N.) But none that will hang themselves 
for love, or eat candle’s-ends, as the sublunary lovers do, 

+e. Zo rale by candle-end: sce CANDLE § d. 

1687 J. M. flegy to Cleveland 51 Wks. 283 The Cause b 
Candles-end he did not rate, When others Pens did Trut 
assassinate. 

2. fig. A thing of short duration or of little 
value ; a trifle, fragment, scrap. Usually f/. 

@ 1626 Fletcuer //um. Lient. m1. v.(R.) Weare but spans, 
and candles-ends. 1841 Orperson Creoleana ii. 16 A saving 
of cheese parings and candle ends. 1860 SaLa Lady Chesterf. 
v. 81 This nip-cheese, candle-end saving. .principle. 

Ca‘ndle-ho:lder. vare—'. [See Canpte 5 c.] 
One who holds a candle; anattendant or assistant 
who lights those who are engaged in any work or 
ceremony by night ; a candle-bearcr. 

1sgz Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 38 Giue me a Torch, I ain 
not for this ambling. Being but heauy I will beare the 
light. .A Torch for me.. Ile be a Candle-holder and looke on. 

Candlelight (kend’lleit). Forms: 4 can- 
deli;t ; see also Canpiu and Licut, [OE. carded 
leoht, f. eandel, CANDLE sb, + leoht, Licut.] 

1. The light given by a candle or by candles. 
Often, artificial light in general. 

azo0o C. A. Benet 53 (Bosw.) Candel-leoht. 1205 Lay. 
23752 Per wes al longe niht songes and candel-liht. ¢ 1380 
Str Ferwnb, 2544 Pay schyne per in tal pat house so dop be 
candelizt. ¢ 1430 //ymus Virg. (1867) 123 As cler as candyl- 
ly3th. 1678 7 rial Coleman 30, 1 cannot see a great way 
by Candle-light. 1710 Appison Tatler No. 240 P 5 One who 
had studied Thirty Years by Candle-light. 1716 8 Lapy 
M. W. Montacue Lett, I. xix. 59 A very fine effect b 
candle-light. 1875 Hers Svc. /’ress, ix. 133 Well, dont 
you think that most men fall in love by candle-light ? 

b. ‘The necessary candles for use’ (J.). 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb. §149 Whether the warkes that thou 
..& thy seruauntes shall do be more auauntage to the than 
the fyre & candell-lyghte, meat & drynk y* they shall 
spende. @1704 Motineux Let. to Locke (J.), I shall find 
him coals and candlelight. : 

ec. A picture representing a scene by candle- 
light. 

1762-71 H. WaLroce Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) III. 
24 He frequently painted candle-lights. 

td. fg. ‘Light’ of life. Cf Cannie 3b. Ods. 

1596 SrenserR F. Q. vi. in, ili, A man of full ripe yeares -. 
weake age had dimd his candlelight, 

2. The time during, or at, which candles are 
lighted ; dusk, nightfall, 

1663 Pepys Viary 29g Aug., She and 1, it being candle- 
light, bought meat for to-morrow. 1699 Luttre.tt Brief 
Rel. (1857) 1V. 481 Vesterday the lords satt till after candle- 
light debating his majesties speech. 1699 BENTLEY /’/a/. 
Pref. 26 ‘he Whole might be done .. twice over before 
Candle-light. 1876 Bancrort Hyst. U.S. V. lix. 195 Soon 
after candle-light on the fourth. .the firing was renewed, 

3. attrib. Of or pertaining to candlelight. 

1634-46 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 328 Unlawfull conventicles, 
candle-light congregations. 1645 QuarLes Sol. Recant, 
vir. 80 Candle-light devotion. 1813 Examiner 22 Feb. 
124/1 The candle-light glow of Titian. 1797-1803 Fosrer 
in Life & Corr. (1846: 1. 178 Pages of vulgar truisms and 
candle-light sense. 1832 Marryat .V. Forster xliv, A very 
pretty candle-light colour, 

Ca‘ndle-li:ghter. [f. Caxpre + LicnTer.] 

1. One who lights candles ; spec. an acolyte. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Candle-lighter, an officer in 
the antient church, called also accensor and acolythus. 1853 
Ruskin Stoves Veo. 11. iii. § 35. 51 Watching the candle- 
lighter at his work, knocking his ladder about the heads of 
the capitals as if they had given him personal offence. 

2. A thing for lighting a candle, etc.; a spill. 

1855 Mrs. GASKELL North & S. 240 (Hoppe) She knew 
that her mother slept, from the candle-lighter thrust through 
the keyhole of her bedroom door. 1859 W. Cottins A/ter 
Dark 67 (Hoppe) A piece of paper, rolled up tight like those 
candle-lighters that the ladies make. 

So Candle-lighting z'd/, sé. 

1605 L. Hutten An Answer 80 They washed at table 
and at candle-lighting. 

Candlemas (kz‘nd'Im&s). Forms: 1-2 can- 
del messse, 3-5 -masse, -messe, 5 -mas, 4 can- 
dil-masse, 5 -messe, -mas, condulmas, 5 candyl- 
messe, 6 -mas, 6-S candlemass, 6- candlemas. 
(OE. candelmasse, £. candel, CANDLE sb. + mursse, 
Mass. InIcel. Ayzdi/messa: cf. med.L. caznfclaria, 
F. chandeleur, Ger. lichtmesse.] 

1. The feast of the purification of the Virgin 
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Mary (or presentation of Christ in the Temple) 
celebrated with a great display of candles. 

1014 O. £. Chron., Her on pissum gzeare Swezen zeendode 
his dazas to candel miessan titnonas Febr. a rzzg [sce || 
01325 Wetr, Hom. 155 Vhe first nain es Candelmesse, I he 
tother Maryes clensing esse, The thred Cristes meting es 
cald, crqgro Love Bonarvent. Mirr. ix. Gibbs MS. pis 
feste of be puryficactoun bat is cleped candelinasse. 1500 
Ortus Voc.in Cath, Angl 52 ‘The feest of candelmas, or 
meetynge of candelles. 
Christmass, Candlemass. 1 Simmons Lay /olks Mass 
Bk, 242 note, Candles were offered at Candlemas and cer- 
tain other festivals. 

2. ‘The date of this feast, February 2nd. 
one of the quarter-days in Scotland, 

a 1123 O. F. Chron, an. 1101 Dises Zeares eac se b' Rannulf 
to ban{m] Candel messan ut of pan{m] ture on Lunden 
nihtes odbierst. c1z00 Orin 7706 Patt daq3. mang I-nng- 
lisshe menn Iss Kanndellmesse nemmnedd.  ¢ 1450 Be. 
Cartasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 327 Frow alhalawghe day To 
candelmesse. 1631 Bratuwait WAiuzres, Zealous Bro. 7 
Ilee holds all bonds bearing date at Lammaase, Michaelmasse, 
Candlemasse or any masse whatsoever to be frustrate and 
of no effect; but by changing masse into tide they become 
of full force and vertue. 1818 Scott Aob Roy vi, ‘1 wad 
sae for certain, that 1 am gaun to quit at ointenma 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. st. xiii. 469 ‘Vhe old quarterly 
terms for paying the school fees were, Lammas, Hallow- 
mas, Candleinas and Beltane, 

3. altrib. and Comb., as caudlenias-day, -eve, 
-even, -night, -seasoi, ctc., and in Sc. candlemas- 
ball, blaze, crowit, king, offering (sce quots.). 

arz25 Ancr. R. 412 Condelmesse dei. 1389 in Aug. Gilds 
(18701 54 After candilmesse day. crqso tk, Curtasye in 
Babees Bk, (1868) 311 Bryng in fyre on alhalawgh day, To 
condulmas euen, I dar welle say. 1521 in Arnolde Chron. 
(1811) p. xliii, Candylmas day next after, the Kynge and the 
sayd Duke of Burgoyn bare hey: Candyls. 1655 L’Estraxcr 
Chas. /, 129 February the 24, (you may if you please call it 
Candlemas night) had been time out of minde celebrated 
at Court with somewhat more then ordinary solemnity. 
1843 CarLyLe /’ast & /'r. (1858 129 In that Candlemas 
season. 1857 Cuampers Juform, L'eople 11. 466 Candlemas- 
day is a holiday at the public offices. 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scotl, X1\1, 211 (Jam.) The scholars . 
pay..a Candlemas gratuity, according to their rank and 
fortune, from 5s. even as far as 5 guineas, when there is a 
keen competition for the Candlemas crown. The king, i.c. 
he who pays most, reigns for six wecks. 1825 JAsIFSON, 
Candlemas bleeze, the gift made by pupils to school- master 
at Candlemas ; elsewhere Candlemas offering. 1863 Ctam- 
BERS Bk. of Days 2 Feb., The latter part of the day was 
usually devoted to what was called the Candlemass bleeze, 
or blaze, namely, the conflagration of any piece of furze 
which might exist in their neighbourhood ..Another old 
popular custom in Scotland on Candlemas day was to hold 
a foot-ball match..the Candlemass Ba’ as it was called. 

+ Candle-rent. O¢s. Rent or revenue derived 
from housc-property |which is continually under- 
going deterioration or wastc). 

1611 CHAPMAN Mayday ii, Candlerents: if the wars hold, 
or a plague conte to the town, they'll be worth nothing. 
a@1613, Oversury Charac., Ordinarie Widow, She dare 
not venture upon..a souldier, though he have candle-rents 
in the citie, for his estate may be subject to fire. 1633 
Marion Fine Compan, 1. iii, Candle rents that are subject 
to fire and ruin. 1655 Futter CA. //ist. vt. vic § 16 (1845) 
If1. 447 The dean and chapter of Paul's .. pretended them- 
selves yearly losers by some of these chantries ; for gener- 
ally they were founded on candle-rents, (houses are Lon- 
don’s land,) which were subject to casuality, reparation, and 
vacations. /éid, x1. it. §6 VI.68 Bying them generally (as 
candle-rents) at or under twelve years’ valuation. 

Ca‘ndle-snuff. The snoff or burnt wick of a 
candle. 

1552 Hutoet, Snuffer of a candle or candlesnuffe. 1683 
CHALKHILL Thealma & Cl. 102 Ler eyes like Candle-snuffs 
by age sink quite Into their Sockets. 1880 Syd. Soc, Ler., 
Candle snuff. has been recommended for the cure of ague. 

Ca‘ndle-snu:ffer. 

1. An instrument for snuffing candles. 

1ssz_ Hu oet, Candle snuffer, or instrumente to snuffe 
candelles. 1766 SmMoLLett 7 raz. xxiii. 1. 353‘ Jop.) Hard- 
ware..such as knives, scissars, and candle-snuffers. 

+2. An attendant whose duty it is to snuff and 
attend to candles; sfec. in Zheatres, the man in 
charge of the lights, when thesc were candles. 

1711 Apptson Sfect. No. 42 P3 Two or three shifters of 
Scenes, with the two Candle-snuffers. 182zz CarLyLe in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 236 Then shall 1 no longer play a 
candlesnuffer’s part in the great drama. 1881 FitzcGrRatD 
World behind Sc. 17 ‘Not fit to be a candle-snuffer’.. When 
oil lamps took the place of candles, the wicks required con- 
stant trimming, and the services of this official continued tn 
requisition. 

+Candle-staff, Ots. (OE. canteistaf, £. 
CANDLE + Starr.) A candlestick; the main stem 
or shaft of a branched candlestick. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, v.15 Ne hi ne xlad hyra leoht-feet 
(Vulg. Zecernam]and hit under cyfe settad, ac ofer candel- 
stef (Vulg. candelabrum). arroo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
26 Candelabrum, candelstaf. 1382 WycLir For. xxv. 33 
ae 3erdes, that ben to be brou3t forth out of the candelstaf. 


Candlestick (k:end'l\stik). Forms: sec Can- 
DLeand Stick. (OE. camdcistieca, f. candel, CAN DLE 
+ slieca, Stick. Cf. prec.: there is no ground for 
the inference that it was originally *a piece of 
pointed wood’; app. the earliest recorded meaning 
was the metallic ‘stalk’ or shaft ofa candelabrum. } 

1. A support for a candle; formerly a general 
name, including chandcliers, simple or branehed, 
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upright or pendent, branches, Itistres, etc. ; now 
chiefly a moveable stand for holding a candle. 

¢970 Chart. Bp, Ae Selwold in Cod. Dipl. V1. 101, 1. syl- 
ure candelsticcan and.u. ouergylde etc. @ 1121 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1102 Pet wzron roden .. and candel sticcan. 1303 R. 
Brunne Handl. Syne 9374 A kandelstyke stode pe kyng 
before, Pat oute of lerusalem was bore. 1387 Trevisa H/ig- 
den Rolls Ser. V. 207 He hadde a candle stikke [candela- 
hrum] i-made by craft of honde so pat pe oyle schulde 
renne. 1552 in Ch. Goods of Berks 8 Fyve brasenne candle- 
stickes for thaulter. 31552 HuLoet, Candlestycke with thre 
braunches or lightes. 1599 MinsHEu Sf. Dict., Candeléro 
de tinieblas, a candle-branch that hath many candlestickes 
in it. 31605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 Set 
up one great light, or branching candlestick of lights. 1687 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2217/4 Two pair of small silver Chamber 
Candlesticks. 1753 CHamBeErs Cyc/. Supf.s.v., Larger, and 
more stately candlesticks contrived for holding a great 
number of candles, are called Aranches and girondoles; 
and when made of glass, dzs?ves. 1862 C. WorpswortH New 
Test. Gen. Epist, 170 The word Candlestick has taken root 
in the English language as an emblem of a Church. .but it 
does not rightly represent those Avxréat ; which were simi- 
lar to the Seven-branched Avxviat or Lampstands. 

2. jig. (chiefly with reference to Aev. i. 20, in 
which the lighted candle is included.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 259/1 Thou spouse of god .. thou 
candelstyk of ly3t withoute derkenes. 1709 Ref?. Sache- 
verell’s Serm. 9 The golden Candlesticks, as the seven pe- 
titioning Bishops were then call’d. 1882 Farrar Eazvly 
Chr. VW. 359 The final removal of the candlestick of 
Judaism. ; 

3. Comb., as candlestick-caster,-maker, turne7, etc. 

c1s10 Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 10 Broche makers, glas 
blowers, candelstycke casts. 31599 NasHe Lent. Stuffe 
(1871) 94 Candlestick-turners and tinkers. 1845 DisraELi 
Sybil (1863) 25 Some monster of the middle class, some 
tinker or tailor, or candlestick-maker, with his long purse, 
preaching reform and practising corruption, 1867 F, Francis 
Angling x. (1880) 346 The Candlestick Maker. This is a 
fly to light the salmon to bed with. 1852 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. 11. 236 (Hoppe), With a look candlestickwards. 

Hence Ca‘ndlesticked ///. a., set on a candle- 
stick. 

1884 A. A. Putnam Tex Yrs. Police Fudge xxviii, 226 A 
dozen such candles not hid under a bushel, but candle- 
sticked and lighted on the bench. 

Candle-tree. : 
1. =Candle-berry Myrtle. Hence Candte-tree O77. 

1691 Ray Creaticn 11.(R.) The candletrees of the West 
Indies, out of whose fruit, boiled to a thick fat consistence, 
are made very good candles. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Sup. 

2. An American tree, Parmentiera cerifera (N. O. 
Crescentiacex): from the appcarancc of its fruit. 

1866 7reas. Kot, 648/1 In the Isthmus of Panama. .termed 
the Candle-tree.. because its fruits, often four feet long, 
have quite the appsarance of yellow wax-candles. 1855 
Lavy Brassey The Trades 108 In the nursery and exten- 
sion grounds are. .candle-t-ees, f 

Ca‘ndle-wa'ster. He who or that which 
wastes candles by late study at night. So also 
Candle-wasiing. 

1599 B. Joxson Cyzthia’s Rev. iu. ii, A whoreson book~ 
worm, a candle-waster. 1599 SHaxs. A/uch Ado v. i. 18 
Patch griefe with prouerbs, make misfortune drunke With 
candle-wasters. 1600 E. Biount //osp. /ucur. Fooles Ded. 
(N.) A thousand of these candlewasting book wormes. 

2. A small bit of burning wick that falls upon 
the substance of the candle and causes it to run. 

Candle-wick (kend’ljwik). [OE. cazdet- 
qweoca: see Wick,] The wick ofa candle. Also 
attrib, 

c 1000 xeric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 154 Fuvalia, uel Sunes, 
candelweoca. 1483 Cath. Angl. 53 A Candylweke, lichinus, 
lichinum, 1576 Newton tr. Lemnte's Complex. (1633) 125 
As Oyle doth nourish the flame in the Candlewike. 1611 
Corer., Emmecher, to furnish with a match or candle- 
weeke. 1777 Howarp Prisons Eng. (1780) 397 The Keeper 
.. employs the prisoners in spinning candle-wick. 1880 

3ROWNING Clive 129 Pray me trim your candle-wick ! 
+b. Candlewick Mullein, a name of the Great 
Mullein or Hag-taper, Verdascum Thapsus, the 
leaves and stalks having been used for wicks. Ods. 

1597 GerarD //erbal cclvii. § 3. 631 Candle weeke Mullein 
hath large, broade, and woollie leaues. 1611 Cotcr., AZes- 
cheniere, candle-weeke Mullein. 

Ca‘ndle-wood. : 

1. Resinous wood, splinters of which are burned 
to give light. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Candlewood, slips of pine 
about the thickness of the finger, used in New England.. 
..to burn instead of candles. 1857 Hottann Bay Path xv. 
168 The Candle-wood blazed cheerfully upon the hearth. 

2. A popular name of several tiees which yield 
such wood: Californian C., /ouguiera splendens ; 
Jamaica C., Gomphia guianensis; 5. Amcrican C., 
Sciadophylium capitatum; White and Black C, 


(of the West Indics), Amyris balsamifera. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 1. 62 Besides the Candle- 
Wood, we have..a certain red Wood which they call Coral- 
Wood. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 208 White Candlewood, 
or Rose-wood .. The younger trees are frequently cut for 
firewood..they are full of resin, burn very freely and with a 
most agreeable smell, 1884 Mier J’lant-n. 

Can-dock (ke:ndgk). [f. Can s6.1+ Dock 50.1] 
The Yellow Water-lily. Also applied to the White 
Watcr-lily ; see quots. 

1661 Watton Angler (ed. 3) xx. 242 To kill the water 
weeds, as Water-lillies, Candocks.. and Bull-rushes that 
bieedethere. [1787 Wititerinc Lot. Arrangem., (ed. 2) 11. 
555 (Lritten & Holt), Nymnphza alba [called Watercan] at 
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Tamworth, from the half unfolded leaves floating on the 
water, being supposed to resemble cans,] 1820 SaLTER 
Troller’s Guide 88 Candock Weeds (by some called the 
Water Lily’. 1821 S. F. Gray Brit. Plants 11. 707 Myi- 
phza alba, White Water-Lily..White water-can, Candock. 
1879 Prior ant-2., Can-dock, from its broad leaves, and 
the shape of its seed vessel, like that of a silver can or 
flagon. Dan. aa-kande, the yellow water-lily. 


Candore, obs. form of Conpor. 

Candour(ke'ndos). Also 7-9 candor. [17thc. 
candor, a. L. candor (-orem) dazzling whiteness, 
brilliancy, innocency, purity, sincerity, f. root 
cand- of candére 10 be white and shining, ac-cend- 
ére to set alight, kindlé: cf. candid, candle. F. 
candeur (16th c, in Littré) may have aided; the 
14th c. example is properly Latin.] 

+1. Brilliant whiteness; brilliancy. Ods. 

_ (1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xi. (1495) 871 Candor 
1s passynge whytnesse]. 1634 Sin T. Herpert Trav. 91 
This nights travaile was bettered by Cynthias candor. 1692 
Tryon Good Housc-w. ii. 25 Milk ..the Emblem of Inno- 
cence, deriving that aimable and pleasant Candor from a 
Gleam of the divine Light. 

+ 2. Stainlessness of character ; purity, integrity, 
innocence. Ods. 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. v. v. (1616) 676 Helpe his fortune, 
though with some small straine Of his owne candor. 1675 
Tranerne Chr, Ethics xxv. 388 If afterwards he comes to 
see the candor of his abused friend. 1703 Rowe Fa/r 
Penit.1. i. 376 Pure native Truth And Candour of the Mind. 
21704 T. Brown Eng. Sat, Wks. 1730 1. 29 My lord Dor- 
sets morals and integrity, his candor and his honour. 

3. Freedom from mental bias, openness of mind ; 

fairness, impartiality, justice, 
_ 41637 B. Jonson Efzgr. cxxiii, (R.) Writing thyselfe, or 
judging others writ, I know not which th’ hast most, candor 
or wit. 1653 /fales’ Dissert. Peace in Phenix (1708) II. 
388 If thou hast but a grain of Candor in thy heart, and 
wilt pass Sentence according to the Prescript of Truth. 
1702 Clarendon's Hist. Reb. 1. Pref. 2 The candor, and 
impartiality of what he relates. 1794 Patey Evid, 1. ii. 
(1817) 282 A species of candour which is shown towards 
every other book, is sometimes refused to the Scriptures, 
1836 WHateLy Chr, Evid. v, Vo exercise candour in judg- 
ing fairly of the evidences. 1857 H. Rexp Lect. Brit. Poets 
xv. 202 In criticism candour with its comprehensive sym- 
pathies, is as rare, as bigotry is frequent. 

+4. Freedom from malice, favourable disposi- 
tion, kindliness ; ‘sweetness of temper, kindness’ 
(lob Gas, 

1653 WaLton Azgler To Rdr., If he [the Reader] bring 
not candor to the reading of this Discourse, he shall. .injure 
me .. by too many Criticisms. 1666 DrypEn Azz. Alirab. 
Ded. (Globe ed.) 42 Your candour in pardoning my errors. 
1751 Jonnson Cheynel Wks. IV. 508 He shews himself sin- 
cere, but without candour. 1765 — Pref. Shaks. Wks. IX. 
252 That bigotry which sets candour higher than truth. 
1802 Aled. Frul. VAIL. 226 A gentleman of unbounded can- 
dor, and a most benevolent disposition. 

5. Freedom from reserve in one’s statements; 
openness, frankness, ingenuousness, outspokenness. 

1769 Lett. Junius ii. 11 This writer, with all his boasted 
candour, has not told us the real cause of the evils. 1836 
Hor. Smitu Tix Trump. (1876) 72 Candour in some people 
may be compared to barley sugar drops, in which the acid 
preponderates over the sweetness. 1876 J. H. Newman //is?. 
Sk. I. iv. 257 Openness and candour are rare qualities 
in a statesman. 

Candred, var. of CANTRED, 

Ca‘ndroy. A machine used in preparing cot- 
ton cloths for printing. 

1858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

Candy (keendi), sd.) [a. F. cand? in sucre cand? ; 
ef. It. 2vcchero candi (found, according to Littié, 
in an It. author of 1310), Sp. aszucar cande, Pg. 
assucar candt, med.L. saccharum cand? ; a. Arab., 
orig. Pers. 3:3 gand sugar, the crystallized juice 
of the sugar-cane (whence Arab. 335 gandah 


candy, (6X25 ganzdi candied); of Indian origin, 


cf. Skr. Lhanda ‘ piece’, also ‘ sugar in crystalline 
pieces’. f. £hazd to break. As in the other langs., 
the full Sucar Canby (q.¥.) appears much earlier 
than the simple cazdy.] 

1. Crystallized sugar, made by repeated boiling 
and slow evaporation, more ftlly called SuGar 
Canby ; also any confection made of, or incrusted 
with this. (In U. S. used more widely than in 
Great Britain, including toffy, and the like.) 

{c1420 Liber Cocorum 7 With sugur candy thou may hit 
dowce. 1543 Traneron tr. Migo’s Chirurg. Interpr. Straunge 
Wds., A syrupe they calle sugre candie.] 1769 Mrs, RaFFALp 
Eng. lousekpr. (1778) 241 To a pound of double refined 
sugar put two spoonfuls of water, skim it well, and boil it 
almost to a candy, when it is cold, drain your pluins out of 
the first syrup, and put them in the thick syrup. 1808-17 
Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. Ixxv. 410 Handing round 
candies and cowslip wine. 1844 Emerson )oung Amer. 
Whks.( Bohn’ 11. 302 One inan buys..a land title. .aiud makes 
his posterity princes; and the other buys barley candy. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe ('xcle Tom’s C, xiv. 124 With her hands full 
of candy, nuts, and oranges, 1865 Mrs. Wintnev Gay- 
qvorthys 11.44 The parson .. approved only of white un- 
flavoured candies for his children. 

2. Comb., as candy-statl, -store, -woman ; candy- 
braid (U.S.), a twist of candy or toffy ; candy- 
broad sugar (Sc.), ‘loaf or lump sugar’ (Jam.) ; 
candy-high a. or adv., to the point of candying 


CANDY. 


or crystallizing > $0 candy-height ; candy-man, 
an itinerant seller of candy; in the north of England, 
a bum-bailiff or process-server ; so called because 
in the great strike of coal-miners in 1844, when 
a large number of extempore bailiffs were employed 
to eject the miners wholesale from the cottages, 
there were recognized among them some well-known 
sellers of ‘dandy candy’ from the Newcastle streets, 
whose appellation was transferred to persons em- 
ployed in the unpopular office ; +candy-plate, an 
obs»lete confection (see PiaTe); candy - pull 
(U.S.), a tum at pulling or twisting toffy to make it 
tough and light-coloured, a party of young people 
at which toffy is made (in Scotland a ¢affy<joiz) ; 
candy-sugar = SUGAR-CANDY. 

1870 Emerson Soc § Solit. Wks. vii. (Bohn) II]. 64 Steam 
..can twist beams of iron like *candy-braids. 1732 R. Max- 
WELL 7 vans. Soc. Improv. Agric. 290 (Jam.) Three ounces 
of *candy-broad sugar. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. i. 91 
Boil it to a *Candy-height. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Zug. 
Housekpr. (1778) 247 When it begins to candy round the 
edge of your pan it is candy height. 1750 E. Smitu Compl. 
Hlousew, 200 Sugar made into a syrup, and boiled *candy- 
high. 1863 Newcastle Chron. 31 Oct., The colliery carts and 
waggons stood at the doors and the furniture was handed 
out..It was evident that the *‘candymen’ had warmed to 
their work. 1880 Patterson Axtrim § Down Gloss. (E. 
D. S.) Candy-man, a rag-man, ‘These men generally give 
a kind of toffee, called ‘candy’, in exchange for rags, etc. 
1886 Leeds Merc. 13 Jan., A large hody of police and thirty 
‘candymen’ arrived at Medoursley Collieries, Consett, near 
Durham, yesterday, for the purpose of evicting sixty 
unionists. 1649 G. Danie Trinarch, Hen. V, ccclxvi, 
Soe saue the Ipocras, and *Candy Plate. 1887 Boston (Mass.) 
Fru, 20 Aug. 5/3 The candies suggest pleasant winter even- 
ings, and *‘ candy pulls’ atthe beachin summer. 1879 SaLa 
in Darly Tel, 26 Dec., A very grand *‘candy” stall, over- 
brimming with those lollipops so irrepressibly dear to the 
American palate. 1884 Mew Vork Her. 27 Oct. 7/6 Girl to 
learn to attend bakery, lunch room or *candy store. 1864 
Loute’s last Teri 168 The *candy-woman .. did not make 
any thing of the Dough-balls any how. 

“| Candy in mod. edd, of Shaks, 1 /7ev, JV, 1. iii. 
251: see CAUDIE. 

+ Candy, s¢.2 Obs. form of Canpia, name of 
an island (formerly Crete): used in some obs. names 
of plants and products: also in CaNDY-TUFT. 

1597 GERARD /erba/1.xxiv.31 It grows in Creet, now called 
Candy. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 229 Touching the Candy 
Carot, it resembleth fennel, 1635 J. Tavtor (Water P.) 
Parr in Harl. Misc. (Malh.\ LV. 212 More sweet than 
candy oil. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 1. iv. 89 Candy Alex- 
ander. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 382 Oils, in Candy 
Barrels. : 

|Candy, 50.3 [Mahr. khaud7, Tamul and 
Mayal. sazdi; in Pg. candid (Yule).] A weight 
used in southern and western India, varying greatly 
in different parts, but averaging 500 pounds av. 

1618 Purcuas Pilgr. 1. 657 (Y.) The candee at this place 
[Batecola] containeth neere 500 pounds. 1862 BricHT 
America, Sp. (1876: 101 Every Candy of cotton—a candy is 
7.cwt. or lbs. 784—costing 80rupees. 1875 BEpForD Sazlo7’s 
Locket-bk, 1x. (ed. 2) 323 The Maund 25 lbs., and the Candy 


500 Ibs. English av. 
Candy (kendi), v. [f. Canpy 56.1, after F. 
The formation of the 


candir, It, candire to candy. 
French vb. was prob. assisted by taking cazd7 in 
sucre candi as a pa. pple.=candied: cf. It. zec- 
chero candito.] 

1. ¢rans. To preserve (fruits, elc.) by boiling 
with sugar, which crystallizes and forms a crust ; 
to eoat or incrtist with sugar. Also aésoé. 

1533 E-ryot Cast. Helth (1541) 72a, Gynger. .candyd with 
Sugar. a1634 Ranpo.ru To Feltham 114 Neatly to candy 
o’re the wholesome pill. 1741 Richarpson Pamela (1824) 
1. 126 To pot and candy, and preserve for the uses of the 
family. c1760 Grasse (¢t/e) Compleat Confectioner .. 
Method of .. Candying Fruit. 1866 Gro. Eriot #. Holt 
(1868) 24 If I’ve only got some orange flowers to candy. 

2. fig. To sweeten, render pleasant or palatable ; 
to give a pleasant appearance to; to sugar over. 

1592 Conspir. I'retend. Ref. Pref. 2 To candie and sweeten 
them ouer with the louely shewe of peace. 1604 T. WriGHT 
Passions v. iv. 203 That which was canded with semblable 
pleasure. 1642 Furrer Holy § Prof. St. 1v. xix. 337 His 
Teachers .. candy over his sourest studies with pleasure. 
a@1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Poems (1677) 15 For shame you 
pretty Female Elves, Cease thus to candy up your selves. 
@1734 Nortn Lxamen 305 (D.) Thereby to candy thein 
up to posterity. 

3. To form into crystals, congeal in a crystal- 
line form: @. sugar, honey, etc.; b, (¢razsf-) 
other things resembling sugar, as salt, ice, etc. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. ii. (1641) 14/1 Th’ excessive 
cold of the mid-aire (anon) Candies-it [a dropping show’r] all 
in bals of Ycy-stone. 1601 Hottanp /’Uiny 1. 362 As for 
sugar .. the best comes out of India. A kind of hony it is, 
gathered and candied in certaine Canes. 1713 Loud. § 
Country Brew. u. (1742) 110 The Sea-salt water candied or 
coagulated by the Sun, 1880 Pint. Trades Frul, xxx. 37 
Too much boiling candies the molasses. ; 

4. transf. Yo cover or incrust with crystalline 
substance, as hoar-frost, etc. Also Zo candy over. 

1607 SHaks. 77201 1. iii. 226 The cold Brooke Candied 
with ice. 1613 W. Browne Srit. Past. i. iv. (1772 1 119 
Hoary frosts had candy’d all the plaines. 1639 G. DanieL 
Eccius. xiii. 44 Frost, sent as salt..and Plants are Candid 
ore. 1703 Bercnett Naval Trans. i. xix. (1720) 393 The 
Provisions sent to them were. .candied with Salt. 


CANDYING. 


5. intr. To crystallize or eongeal, to become in- 


ertusted with sugar, 

1637 S. Purcuas Fheat. Pol. Flyiug-Ins. 209 The houy.. 
.-of the new world, candies not, but is alwayes liquid like 
oyl, 1718 Quincey Compl, Disp. 34 After the Syrup comes 
to stand some time, it will candy. JA/od. Preserves candy 
by long keeping. ~~ 

Goadying (keendijin), vé/. sb. [f. Canny v. 
+-1nGl.] ‘The action of the verb Canny, q. v. 

1653 W. J. Gent (title) A Choice Manual..also most ex- 
quisite ways of Preserving, Conserving, Condying, etc. 
1662 Futver Worthivs, Essex 318 ‘Whe candying of them 
[Eringo roots} being becoine a staple commodity at Col- 
chester. 1871 NicHous /ireside Sc. 99 The ‘candying’ 
results from boiling the molasses. 


Candytuft (ke'ndi,tvft). Also crron. -turf. 
[f. Canny s6.2 = Candia, naine of the island+TurFt.] 
A plant, /berts nmbellata, originally brought from 
Candia ; and, by extension, the genus /berzs (N.O. 
Cruciferw), consisting of herbaceous plants or 
small tindershrubs with white, pink, or ptrple 
flowers in flat corymbs or ¢ tnfts ’. 

[1578 Lyte Dodoens vy. \xiii_ 629 Candie Thlaspi is in com- 
plexion lyke to the other Thlaspics.] 1664 Evetyn Aad. 
Hort. (1729) 200 Sow divers Annuals .. Candy Tufts, 1727 
Braviey Fam. Dict., Candy Tuft, serves for an Ornament 
togreat Parterres. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece nu, ili. 362 Wardy 
annual Flowers, as..dwarf Lychnis, Candy Turf 1858 
Guienny Gard. Everyday Bk. 146/1 The smaller kinds [of 
hardy annuals} .. such as Larkspur, Candy Tuft. 

Cane (kz'n), sé.) Also 5 canne, can. [M1. 
canne, cane, a. OF, cane, later cannue (=Pr. cana, 
Sp. cafia, It. canna):—l.. canna, a. Gr. kavva, 
wavyn, reed, perh. from Semitic: ef. Heb. 73) 
ganeh, Arab. x3 gandh reed, cane. In Latin 
the sense was extended from ‘ (hollow) reed or 
cane’ to ‘tbe or pipe’, a sense retained in 
Romanie, and prominent in the derivatives cav- 
neau, cannella, ete.] 

1. The hollow jointed ligneous stem of various 
giant reeds or grasses, as Bamboo and Sugar cane, 
and the solid stem of some of the more slender 
palms, esp. the genus Ca/amus (the Rattan) ; also 
the stem of the Raspberry and its congeners. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi, ix. (1495) 419 A noyse 
as it were wyth a canne other a grete reyd. c 1425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 645 //ec canna, cane. ¢1475 (bid. 763 l1ic 
calamus, acane. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. uu x. 89 Ther growe 
in many places [of ynde] canes..ful of sugre. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vi. 101 “the Sugar is nothing else but the iuyce 
of certaine Canes or Reedes. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. 
&. Ind. I. xlvi. 152 The best Canes in the World grow 
hereabout. 1783 Cowrer 7 ask 1. 39 Now came the cane 
from India, smooth and bright With Nature’s varnish. 1861 
Decamer A?tch. Gard. 163 As soon as the last dish of fruit 
[raspberries] has been gathered, cut down .. every cane on 
which it has grown. 1880 Howe.is Undtsc. Country xiii. 
189 Ihe canes of the blackberries and raspberries in the 
garden were tufted with dark green. 

b. contextually =Sugar-cane. 

1781 Cowrer Charity 190 Has God then given its sweet- 
ness to the cane. .in vain? 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Arner. 
I}. 52 Some of the southern newspapers have recommended 
the substitution of beet for canes. 

ec. As ame of a stibstance, without plural ; 


usually the stem of the rattan or other palm. 

Ajod, A piece of cane. Ribs of whalebone or split cane, 

2. Hence, with various defining words, Bamboo 
cane, Dragon cane, Rattan cane, Reed cane, Sugar 
cane; sce BAMBOO, ete. Malacca cane, a species 
(Calamus Scipionum) much thicker than the rattan, 
used for walking-sticks ; Tobago cane, a slender 
West Indian palm, used for the same purpose. 
Also in the names of plants which are not canes : 
as Dumb Cane, an araceous plant, Dieffenbachia 
seguina; Indian cane, Canna indica (N. O. 
Marantacer); Sweet Cane, the Sweet Flag, 
Acorus Calamus. 

1611 Bibre /sa, xliii. 24 Thou hast bought mee no sweete 
care with money. 1611 Cotcr., 4core, Calamas aromaticus, 
the sweet Cane. 1842 Penny Cyc, XX111. 227/2 ‘The canes 
which grow immediately from the planted slips are called 
plant-canes..the canes which sprout up from the old roots, 
or stoles, being called rattoons, 1866 /yreas. Bot. 116/1 Its 
[Sactris minor] stems..are said to be sometimes imported 
into this country under the name of Tobago canes. /d/d. 
406 Dieffenbachia, \t has acquired the name of Dumb Cane 
in the West Indies, in consequence of its fleshy cane-like 
stems rendering speechless any person who may happen to 
bite them, the juice of the plant being so excessively acrid 
as to.. prevent articulation for several days. 1874 KNiGHT 
Dict, Afech. 1. 443/2 Malacca canes have frequently to be 
colored in parts. 

+3. A dart or lance made of a reed or cane; 


also fig. Obs. [cf. Lat. uses of calamus, harundo.] 
1581 J. Bet //addon's Answ, Osor. 77 You shall see how 
quickly he will take up your glove, ane .crush your Sophis- 
ticall canes in peeces. 1677 SEDLEY Ant, § Cl. Wks. 1722 
I. 162 Slain..by some flying Parthian's darted Cane. @ 1700 
Drayven (J.) he flying skirmish of the darted cane. 
tb. Play of (the) cane(s: a tyanslation of Sp. 
Juego de cantas ‘skirmish with throwing canes on 
horsebacke one at another’ (Minsheu 1623), Ods. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 92 The play of the Span- 
yardes that was callyd the cane, 1574 HetLowrs Guenara's 
Fam, Ep. (1577) 209 All the knights of the bande should .. 
practise the play at the canes. 1627 R. ASHLEY A dsansor 
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5 Ihe Prince went downe, with all the Alcaydes .. to play 
at the Canes. 

4. A stiitable length of a cane stem, especially of 
one of the slender palms, prepared and used for a 
walking-stick, or as a rod for beating. Ilence, by 
extension, a slender walking stick of any sort. 

1590 Wesbe 7rav. (1868) 17 In Turkie they are beaten for 
debt vpon the soles of their feet with a Cane. 1662 Perys 
Diary 18 Apr., Sending the boy down into the cellar. .1 fol- 
lowed him witl: a cane, and did there beat him. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2186/4 A Silver Sword, and a Cane of gilded Silver. 
1722 De For Nelig. Courts... iii.(1840) 104 There are more 
ways of correction than the rod and the cane. 1799 SoutuEyY 
Shuffebotton's Amat, Poems iv, Vhat portly Gentleman 
With gold-laced hat and golden-headed cane, 1853 A radian 
Nts, (Rtldg.) 100 One of the slaves. .gave meso many blows 
with a small pliaut cane. 

+ 5. A pipe or tube ; in later use, esp. a slender 
glass tube, the tubular neck of a retort, or the like. 


[So L. and It. canna, F. canne.) Obs. 

1430 Lypac. Chron. Troy 1. vi, They take a quil..or a large 
can And in the ende this stone they set than. 1547 Boorpe 
Brev, Health \i,23 b, Vhe canes of the lunges (cf. L. canna 
eutturis), 1605 Syivester Du Bartas.. vi. 1. 209 Least 
our eyes should bee As theirs that Heau’n through hollow 
Canes do see. 1684 R. Watter Nat, Exper. 28 Take a 
Glass Cane AB.. seal it at A,and.. fill it with Mercury. 
1693 E. Hatcey in/A/. Tyaxs. XVII. 652, I took a smaller 
Bolt-head with a proportional Cane or Neck. 1720 /d¢¢d. 
XXXI. 118 Let there be provided two small Glass Canes. 

tb. Cane of fre. old term for a gun or fire-arm. 
[16th ec. F. and It.; ef. F. case &@ vent air-gun.] 
15so Epw. V1, Fra. in Lit. Rem. (1858) 279 With. .canes 
of fire and bombardes assaulted the castel. 1591 HArinGTON 
Orl, Fur. 1x. \xvii. (R.) And brings with him his iron cane 
and fire, Wherewith he doth beate down and burne All 
those whom he to mischiefe doth desire [1670 Lassets 
Voy, Italy 1. Ev, They bring home nothing but firecanes, 
parots, and Monkies.] 

6. Applied to a slender cylindrical stick or rod 
of various substances: a. of sealing-wax or sulphur ; 
b. of glass (solid); + ¢. of tobacco. 

1618 Sytvester Tobacco battered Wks.(1621) 1145 Impose 
so deep a T'axe On All these Ball, Leafe, Cane,and Pudding 
Packs, @ 1612 Harincton /fipr.iv. 34 (N.) Then of tobacco 
hea pype doth lack, Of Trinidade in cane, in leaf, or ball, 1645 
Evetyn Diary (Chandos) 129 Sulphure made.. casting it 
into canes. 1746 Ltd. Trans. XLIV. 27 Concerning the 
effects of a cane of black scaling wax, and a cane of brim- 
stone, in electrical experiments. 1849 PELLATT Curfos. 
Glass-making 108 ‘Cane’ invariably means a solid stick of 
glass; and ‘tube’ hollow. 1884 Public Opinion 11 July 47/1 
Glass blowers, with globes, cylinders, and canes. 

7. Put for F. cane, It. canna, as a measure of 
length. Cf. Canna 2; also L. ca/lamus, and REED. 

At Naples =7 ft. 3} in., at Toulonse 5 ft. 8% in.; in 
Provence 6 ft. 54 in. 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxxvii, A combe which was 
nine hundred foot long of the Jewish Canne-measure. 1750 
Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 891. 1769 Hamitton in Pd. 
Trans. LX. 9 A Neapolitan cane is two yards and half a 
quarter, English measure. 

= CANNEL. 

1621 H. Ainswortu Axnot. Pentat, Lev. i. 6 (1639) 6 The 
Cane (or chanell bone) of the shoulder. 

9. Comb.: a. attiibutive, as cane-arrow, -b1l, 
-bottom (hence cane-bottoming), -chatr, -cut, field, 
-grass, -piece, -seat, -slip, -sugar, -wine; b. objec- 
tive, as cane-scraper, -seller, -splitter, -stripper ; 
e. with pa. pple., as came-bottomed, -seated, adjs. ; 


also cane-like adj., cane-wise adv. 

1874 BouTett Arms § Arm. iii. 52 Long *cane arrows... 
tipped..with sharp pieces of stone. 1831 J. Hottanp Manuf, 
Metals 1. 142 The *cane bill. 1877 A. B. Evwarvs Up Nile 
ii. 40 A row of *cane-bottomed chairs. 1696 Lond.Gaz No. 
3213/4 *Cane-Chairs.. Tables, Stands. 1710 /6id. No. 4646/4 
Richard Lewis, born in Shropshire, a Cane-chair-maker. 
1850 Mara. Futcer H/o. in 19h C. (1862) 263 Light cane- 
chairs, 1887 al/ Alall G. 5 Aug. 3/1 Three *cane-cuts over 
the palm of the hand. 1841 Orberson Creo/. xvii. 202 A 
*cane field bordering the road. 1882 P. Rosinson Under 
Sun ur v. 198 The tiger. .crouches among the *cane-grass. 
1866 7reas. Bot. 1. 406/1 The stem has a *cane-like appear- 
ance, 1875 Urk Dict. Arts 111. 937 he *cane-pieces were 
strewed .. in the path of the whecl, and the juice expressed 
flowed away through a channel or gutter. 1881 J/echauic 
§ 40. 19 Beechen frames for *cane-seated chairs. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 111. 936 The proper season for planting the 
*cane-slips. 1887 Daily News 20 May 6/8 Sugar ..*Cane 
sorts continue inactive. 1855 J. F. Jounston Chem. Comm. 
Life \. 255 The *cane sugars are popularly distinguished 
from the grape sugars by greater sweetness. /did. 329 To 
this *cane-wine the negroes give the name of Guarapo. 
¢ 1654 FLecKNoE Trav. 71 The body [ofthe Pinto tree} grow- 
ing *cane-wise. 

10. Special combs. : cane-apple, the Strawberry- 
tree, Arbutus Unedo (Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 
1753); cane-brake, (a.) a brake or thicket of 
eanes; (4.) a genus of grasses, Arundinaria, allicd 
to the bamboo; cane-brimstone, sulphur in rolls 
or sticks; cane-fly, a West Indian insect ; cane- 
gun, a gtin constructed in th: form of a cane or 
walking-stick ; cane-harvester, a machine for 
cutting standing (sugar) canes; cane-hole (in 
Sugar-planting), the hole or trench in which the 
slips of sugar-cane are planted; canc-juice, the 
juice of the stigar-cane; cane-killer, a plant 
(Alfectra brasiliensis) ; came-liquor = ¢cane-jntice ; 
cane-mill, a mill for crushing (stigar) canes ; 
cane-press, a machine for pressing stigar-canes ; 


CANELLA. 


cane-stripper, a knife for stripping and toppmng 
the stalks of the sugar-cane ; + cane-tobacco, tu- 
baeeo in the form of eane (see sense 6) ; cane- 
trash, the refuse of sugar-canes after the expression 
of the juice. 

1839 40 W. Invinc HW olfert’s KR. 1855) 201 They were 
generally pitched. .close by a canebrake, to sereen us from 
the wind. 1876 Bancrort //ést. U.S. 1. ii. 49 The impass- 
able canebrakes, and the dense woods. 1750 (3 Hairs 
Barbados, Vhe *Cane-fly. isasmall whitish fly Etis chiefly 
to be seen aniong thick-planted ripe canes. 1750 Beawis 
Lex Mercat.\1752'751, 1 might add Sugar. .if these People 
had the Art to cultivate and boil the *Canes pee 1764 
Graincer Sugar Cane 1. notei) A nation who nade use 
of the cane-juice as adrink. 1875 Une Dicl. Arts 111. g4t 
Recent *cane liquor contains no appreciable portion of acid 
to be saturated. 1600 RowLanns Let?. /lumours Blood vi. 
77 Out upon *Caneand leafe Tohacco smell. 1605 Cuarman 
All Fools in Dodsley (1780) IV. 187 My boy once liglited A 
pipe of cane tobacco with a piece Of a vile hallad. 1608 
Merry Dev, Edmont. in Wazl. Dodsley X. 215 Stuff’'d With 
smoke, more chargeable than cane-tobacco. 1842 Jenny 
Cycl. XXIII. 228/2 The canes. .are reduced to the form of 
dry splinters, which are called *cane-trash, and are used as 
fuel in heating the vessels for evaporating the juice. 

+ Cane, 5.2 Obs. form of Kuan 2. (Vers. sla 
khan.) An eastern inn or caravanserai. 

1612 Trav, four Englishi, 77 The Canes that stand in 
high waies..for the protection of Trauellers. 1650 FULLEK 
Pisgah w.i.18 Amongst these canes or turkish innes. 174 
R. Pocock Lgypt in Pinkerton 77vav. XIV. 194 Severa 
canes at Buloc, in..which strangers are acconimodated. 

Cane, 54.2 local. A weasel. 

1789 G. Wite Selborne xv. (1853) 61 A little reddish beast 
. which they call a cane. 

Cane, sé.4, var. of Carn, payment in kind. 

Cane, 5¢.5,obs. f. KHAN], aneastern princeor lord, 

Cane (kéin), v.! [f. Cane 50.1] 

1. ¢vans, To beat with a cane as a punishment. 

a 1667 Jer. Taytor Servs. iii. 147(L.) That it be esteemed 
.-more shame to fornicate than to be caned. 1715 De Fore 
Fam. lustruct. 1. iv. (1841) Wks. 1.73 I'll cane the rascal 1 
he don't. 1812 D'Israeui Calam. Auth. (1867 142 To exe- 
cute martial law, by caning the critic. 1825 MacacLay £'ss. 
(1851) 1.25 Dressed up in uniforms, caned into skill. 

2. To drive (a lesson) 77/0 (a person with the cane. 

1866 Newspaper 1 had a little Greek caned into me. 

3. To fit or set (a chair, ete.) with cane. 

1885 Leisure /fo. Jan. 47/1 Women and children. .caning 
or rushing the ‘ bottoins’. 

+Cane, wv.” Obs. exe. dia/. To forma sctim or 
‘head’, as liquor in a state of fermentation, ale 
turning sour or becoming ‘mothery’. lence 
Caned /f/.a., Caning vh/. sb. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 53 Caned, actdus. Ibid. 53 Canynge of 
ale, acor. 1500 Ortus Voc. thid. 53 Acor, canynge of ale. 
1847-78 Ha iiw., Caned, mothery. Vorksh. 1876 Ronix- 
son Aiid-Vorksh. Gloss. (FE. D.S.) Aéax, to scum, or throw 
off as recrement, A@an, a particle of this nature. Aéaned, 
scummed in this wise. 

Caned (kzind), pf/. a. [f. Cane sé. and v.] 

1. Beaten or chastised with a canc. 

2. Furnished with cane, or with a canc. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3206/4 Cain’d Chairs. 1848 Tuack- 
ERAY BA. of Sxobs ii, The long-caned ones ([footmen] walked 
up and down the garden. f 

+ Ca‘nel, canell(e. 04s. Forms: 3-6canel, 
3-4, 7 canele, 4-7 canell, canelle, 5 canylle, 
cannell, 7-8 cannel. [ME. canele, a. OF. canele, 
canelle (mod. F. cannelle) cinnamon :— med. L, 
canella, dim. of canna cane.] Cinnamon; perhaps 
including the similar but inferior Cassix bark. 

c 1205 Lay. 17744 Muche canele & gingiuere & licoriz. 1382 
Wryciir Prov. vil. 17 Myrre, and aloes, and canell. ¢ 1460 
J. Russert Bk. Nurture in Babees Bh. 11868 125 Gynger, 
Canelle, longe pepur. 1575 Turserv. Bh, Falcourie 342 
The powder of tine Canell whiche is nothing else but Cinna- 
mon. 1608 Sy_vester Du Bartas 268 Moluques Isles, that 
bear Cloves and Canele. 1651 Kee. /"ittenweem in Statist, 
Acc. Scotl. 1V. 376: Jam.) Some great bunns .. baken with 
sugar, Cannel, and other spices. 1721 Ramsay I’hs. (1843: 
III. zo Strains that warm our hearts like cannel gill. 

+ Canel, -ell. Early form of Kenxev for dogs. 

1509 Barcray Ship of Fooles (1570) 85 They make of the 
Church for their hawkes a mewe And Canell for their dogges. 
1870 Levins Afunip. 55 A canel of dogs, canile. 

Ganel, -ell, var. CANNEL. Oés., channel, neck, 
cannel-coal. 

|\Canella .kinela). [med.L.cane/la sceC ANEL.] 

+1. Cinnamon, or Cassia bark ; =CANEL. Ots. 

1693 Sir T. P. Brount .Val. Hist. 40 Doubtless, the Shop- 
Cinnamon or Cazefla, is the true Cassia of the Ancients. 
1876 Harvey A/at. Med. 719 Canella was at one lume up- 
plied to cinnamon. 4 ; - 

2. a. fot. A genus of plants (N.O Canellacer), 
the most important of which is the West Indian 
tree, C. alba, or Wild Cinnamon. b. The inner 
bark of this tree, also called zeAv/e crmamon ; used 
in medicine, and in the West Indies as a condi- 


ment. Also Canella bark. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 17 Large quantities of. candela 
or winter's bark. 188: Syd. Soc. Lex., Canella..the Phar- 
macopaial name, U.S. A., of the bark of the C. a/Aa. 1865 
Treas. Bot., Canella, furnishes a pale orange-coloured bark, 
with an aromatic odour, which is used as a tonic 

Cane‘llin. Chem. [f. pree. + -1N.] (Sec quots. 

1876 Hakiey Jal, Med. 720 A little Mannite, which was 
described by Petroz and Robinet as canellin. 1863 79 Watts 
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CANEPHORUS. 


Dict. Chem. 1.734 Canella alba..contains manna (formerly 
mistaken for a peculiar kind of sugar called canellin). 

Caneology. humorous. [f. CANE sb.1; see 
-“oGy.] The doctrine of the use of the cane in 
corporal punishment. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 572 When caneology was practised 
-.in all well-disciplined schools. 1876 CLouston line & 
IWalnuts 1. 242 Deeply skilled in caneology, 

Cane‘phorus. Also ca‘nephor, cane'phora. 
[a. L. canéphora, Gr. Kkavngpdpos adj. (f. xaveov 
basket + -popos carrying), also as sb. in senses given. 
In mod.F. canéphore, whence Eng. canephor.| 

a. In ancient Greece, one of the ‘maidens who 
carried on their heads baskets containing the sacred 
things used at the feasts of Demeter, Bacchus, and 
Athena ’ (Liddell and Scott) ; hence, b. Avch. ap- 
plied to ‘figures of young pcrsons, of either sex, 
bearing on their heads baskets containing materials 
for sacrifice’ (Gwilt Aycycl. Archit. Gloss.). 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XX XIX. 713 To be chosen canephor 
was as if ‘ Beautiful ’ were stamped on the lintel of a woman’s 
door. 1880 WarrEN Look-fplates iii.23 The head of a cane- 
phorus. 

Caner (ké!ns1) One who canes. 

1868 Daily News 6 Oct., Described as a chair-caner. 

Canescence kane‘séns). rarve—'. [f. asnext; 
see -ENCE.] Hoariness, dull whiteness. 

1855 R. Burton £/ Medinah (1861) I. 306 All colour melts 
away with the canescence from above. The sky is of a 
dead milk-white. 

Canescent (kane'sént), a. [ad. L. cinéescent- 
em, pr. pple. of canéscére to grow hoary, f. can-2s 
hoary.] Rather hoary; greyish or dull white, 
like the down or hairs on the leaves of plants. 

1847 in Craic. 

|| Canette (kanet). [F. dim. of cane, canne 
Can, jug.}] A little (earthenware) can or pot. 

1881 Harper's Mag. Feb. 366 These quaint canettes are 


pretty, with their gilded edges, colored bodies and footlines 
in black. 

Caneva, -as. 1. Obs. form of Canvas. 

2. Also, modern fancy name of a woollen fabric. 
1885 lg. Ladies Frul. 1 July 3/2 Caneva .. made of the 
finest wool .. closely woven together to resemble canvas. 

Canfir, canfora, obs. forms of CAMPHOR. 

Canful. As much as a can will hold. 

1jor in Fleet St. Mag. (1887) 1. 11 Having brought in a 
canfull of salt water. 1824 Scott Nedgaunt. ch. xiii, A 
cup, or rather a canful, of tea. 

+ Cang, a. and sé. Ols. Also kang, chang, 
chank, cank. [Of unknown derivation: the ex- 
cliange of ca-, cha- suggests French origin ; Gode- 
froy has a quotation for chanxgon, as a term of per- 
sonal insult, which might be a deriv. of chazg.] 

A. adj. Foolish, silly. (In first quot. from 
Ancr, Riwle ? wanton.) 

a 1228 Leg. Kath. 260 Ne kecched hecreftiluker cang men. 
a12zzg Ancr. R. 56 To kesten kang [v.7.canh] eien upon 
3ungewummen. /é/d. 62 Andnisheo to muche cang [z. 7. 
chang, cangun]. /did. 358 Nis he a kang knit pet seched 
reste 10e uihte. 

B. sé. A fool. 

a1226 Aucr. KR. 214 Pis is al pes canges blisse. /did. 270 
He is 50 old aang, [v. ~ ald fol; ald ganh] bat kumed, zd. 
362 Oder we beod kanges [v.7. changes]. 

Hence Canged a., foolish, besotted. Ca‘ng- 
liche adv., foolishly. Kangschipe, folly. Ca'n- 
gun = canged. 

a1zz5 Ancr. R. 362 (MS. T.) Oder we arn cangede, pet 
wened mid lihte scheapes buggen eche blisse. [See Canc 
sb.) Lbid. 56 Pet te wuammen lokede cangliche o weopmen. 
lbid. 338 Nan more kangschipe [v. 7. madschipe, kanh- 
schipe] nis pen setten God terme. /éfd. 62 {see Canc]. 
c1230 Hal Aleid. 33 Pumost to him halden, beohe cangun 
oder crupel. 

Cang: see CANGUE. 

+ Ca'ngeant, @. Obs. rave—'. [a. northF. cax- 
geant=changeant: see CHANGE.] Changing. 

a1618 SytvestER Dz Bartas u. iv. 1. (1641) 228/1 The 
cangeant colour of a Mallards neck. 


Cangenet. [Perversion or error.] =CaNZONET. 
1588 Suaxs. L. Z. L. 1. ii. 124 Let me superuise the 
cangenet. 


|| Cangia (kandza). [cf. It. cangia, F. cange.] 
A light boat used on the Nile. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5306/2 Cangi a Bashes (which .. are 
small Vessels fit for carrying and landing 40 Men), 1859 
Alt Y. Round No. 14. 334 A couple of cangias with large 
flapping sails. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Mle xi, 300 Such 
ricketty, barbaric-looking craft as these Nubian cangias. 

Ca'ngica-wood. A wood from South Ame- 
tica, of a light yellow - brown colour, uscd for 
cabinet-work and turnery. (Weale.) 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts, Cangica wood. .is imported from the 
Brazils in trimmed logs, from eight to ten inches diameter. 

Cangle (k:eng’l), v. Sc. [perh. onomatopeic: 
cf. jangle, wrangk.] intr. To dispute acrimo- 
niously, to wrangle. 

1619 Z. Bovp Last Battelt (1629) 530 (Jam.) Only jangling 
and cangling, and at last returning to that where once wee 
beganne. 1839 Chamdb. Frul. 19 Oct 310 To have .. personal 
and domestic affairs harrowed up and cangled over, 

Ca‘ngler, a wrangler, a quarrelsome disputant. 

1730 Ramsay Cummeleon, ‘Fy!’ said a cangler, ‘what d’ye 
mean?’ 
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|| Cangue, cang (ken). Also 8 congo. [In 
I’. cangue, ad. Pg. cango, connected with canga 
‘ yoke for oxen, porter’s yoke’, 

Prof. Legge thinks that thenotion that the Portuguese name 
represents or was suggested by a Chinese word is baseless. 
The Chinese name is 4/d, in modern Pekinese chid, in 
Canton dial. 4a, explained as ‘ one stick added to another, 
as a flail, a cangue or wooden collar.’ The £ang-giai, mod. 
Mandarin &‘ing-hial, ch‘ing-hiai ‘neck-fetter’, cited from 
the Awang-yun (a Dict. of 1009} is not the name, but merely 
one of the explanations of the character 474.] 

A broad heavy wooden frame or board worn round 
theneck like a kind of portable pillory as a punish- 
ment in China. ‘ 

3727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. Jad. VW. 175 (Y.) With his 
neck in the congoes. 1797 Staunton Embassy 11. 492 (Y.) 
The punishment of the c#a, usually called by Europeans 
the cangue, is generally inflicted for petty crimes. 1836 
Penny Cyci.s.v., Thecang most commonly in use weighs 50 or 
60 pounds.. As the cang prevents his making any use of his 
hands, he must be fed by others. 1883 0. Nev. Jan. Corea 
188 A sort of cangue was fastened round the neck. 

Hence Cangue, z. 

[1696 Bowyer Fr22. Cochin China in Dalrymple Orient. 
Rep. 1. 81 (Y.) He was imprisoned, congoed, tormented.] 
1883 Daily Vel. 2 Oct., Several men were brought up and 
cangued, the square boards being opened, their heads thrust 
through, the boards nailed up. 

Can-hook. [?f. Can sd.1+ Hook sé.) A con- 
trivance for slinging a cask by the ends of its 
staves, consisting of a short rope or chain (little 
longer than the cask), with a flat hook at each 
end, the tackle being hooked to the middle of 
the rope or chain. 

1626 Capt. Smitu Accid. Vung. Seanten 13 The canhookes, 
slings, parbunkels. 1627 —Svasan's Gram. v.21 The Can- 
hookes. .the Brewers vse to sling or carry their barrels on. 
1769 Fatconer Dict, Mar. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk, 

Canibal(e, obs. form of CANNIBAL. 

Carnicide, [f. on L. type *candcida, f. canis 
dog +-cida killing: see -ctpE.] A dog-killer. 

1852 Wittis Sum. Cruise Medit. xli. 248 The dead dog is 
hung by his heels..and the canicide is compelled to heap 
wheat about him. 

Canicular (kani‘kiz/laz), a. (sd.) Also 5 cani-, 
eanyculere, 6 canycular, canikeler, canicu- 
lare, .Sc. -lair, 6-7 caniculer. [ad. L. canizcular-ts 
pertaining to the dog-star, f. cazziczla little dog, 
dog-star, dim. of cazzs dog. Cf. F. canzcelatre.} 

A. adj. 

1. Canicular days: the days immediately pre- 
ceding and following the heliacal (in modern 
times, according to some, the cosmical) rising of 
the dog-star (either Sirius or Procyon), which is 
about the 11th of August ; the DoG-pays, q.v. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1x. xv. 356 In the mydle of 
the monthe Iulius the Canicular dayes begyn. 1502 Ar- 
NOLDE Chron, (1811) 172 The Canycular daies begynne y° 
xv. kalendas of August and endure to the iiij. nonas of Sep- 
tembre, 1527 ANDREW Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Bvjb, 
In the canikeler dayes whan the leves begynne to fall. 
1601 Hotranp Pliny I. 19 All the time of the canicular 
daies they [dogs] are most ready to run mad. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep, 225 Some latitudes have no canicular 
dayes .. as.. Nova Zembla .. for unto that habitation the 
Dogge-starre is invisible. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying- 
Jus. 132 The extraordinary heat of the Sun..in the Canicu- 
lar dayes. 1753 Cuamsers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Canicular days 
are computed by Harris to extend from the 24th of July to 
the 28th of August. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 111. 158 
In the canicular days or other hot weather. 

2. Of or pertaining to the dog-days. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husé, (1586) 95 In Julie, before 
the Caniculer windes. 1594 GREENE Look. Glasse (1861) 144 
The sun .. Afflicts me with canicular aspect. 1710 T. Fut- 
LER Pharm. Extemp. 243 Vhe Canicular Habit of the 
Body. 1847 Disraei Tancred ii. ili, The canicular heat 
of Jerusalem. . . : 

3. Canicular cycle or period: the ancient Egyptian 
cycle of 1461 years of 365 days each, or 1460 
Julian years, also called the Sothic or Sothiac 
pertod; in which time (as was supposed) any 
given day of the year of 365 days would have 
passed successively through all the seasons of the 
natural year (taken as = 365} days’. Cavitcelar 
year: the ancient Egyptian year, computed from 
one heliacal rising of Sirius to the next, 

1660 STANLEY ‘ist. Chald. Philos, (1701) 2/1 A canicular 
Cycle, which consists of 1461 years (and are 1460 natural 
years’. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig, Sacr. 1. vi. §1. 1837 WHE- 
WELL Hist, Induct. Sc, (1857) 1.98 This period of 1461 years 
is called the Sothic Period, from Sothis, the name of the 
Dog-star, by which their fixed year was determined, and 
for the same reason it is called the Canicular Period. 

4. humorously. Pertaining to a dog. 

1ggz G. Harvey Four Lett. 7 If mother Hubbard .. Hap- 
pen to tell one canicular tale ; father Elderton. . will counter- 
feit an hundred dogged Fables. 1833 Lams £/¢a (1860) 425 
Conrent with these canicular probations. 

B. sé. 

+5. The dog-star; (//.) the dog-days. Oés. 

c1420 Pailad. on flusb. vin. 13 Er the Caniculere the 
hounde ascende. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy v. xxxvi, At 
goyng out of the Canyculeres. 1727 McUrE Vist. Glasgow 

119 Scorching heats of the Canicular. 

6. humorously. ( pl.) Doggrel verses. 

1872 De Morcan /’avadoxes 207 Some caniculars or 
doggrel verses. 


CANION. 


Canicule (ke nikizl). rave. [a. F. canicauie 
dog-star, dog-days, ad. L. canzczla.] The dog-days. 

ax719 Appison Let. in Student 11. 89 More afflicting to 
me than the canicule, 1819 H. Busk Vestriad tv. 1000 Re- 
sembling more the baneful Canicule. 1834 Frasers May. 
IX. 541 During the canicule of 1825, 

Caniculture. Aumorous. [f. L. canis dog + 
cultura.] ‘The rearing of dogs, 

Newspaper. The most philosophic of the protests against 
caniculture. 

Canikin, variant of CANNIKIN. 

+Caninal, a. Obs. [f. L. canin-us Canine 
+-AL.] = Canine, dog-like. 

1599 A. M. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physic 20/1 People which 
are troubled with a Caninall hunger. 1660 FuLLER J/ixt 
Contemp. (1841) 186 Our English pulpits.. have had in them 
too much caninal anger. 

Canine (kanain, kenain), a. (sb.) fad. L. 
caninus, f. canis dog; cf. F. cari, 16th c.] 

A. adj, 

1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, a dog ; 
having the nature or qualities of a dog. 

1623 Cocxeram, Canine, doggish. 1664 H. More Alyst. 
‘nig. Apol. 551 That Canine eloquence must needs sound 
harsh to their ears. 1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1v. 335 As the 
Dog.. Raving he foams, and howls, and barks, and bites.. 
His Nature, and his Actions all Canine. 1870 L’EstrancE 
Miss Mitford \, iv. 101 Greyhounds, the most graceful and 
the most attached of all the canine race. ; 

b. of appetite, hunger, etc.: Voracious, greedy, 
as that of a dog. Canine appetite, hunger: the 
disease Butimy. Canine madness : hydrophobia. 

1613 R.C. Zable Alph. ‘ed. 3) Canine, dogge-hungry. 
1648 Hunting of Fo.c 21 The Sectaries have canine Ap- 
petites. 1750 JoHNSoN Kambl. No. 6 ? 6 The dreadful 
symptom of canine madness. 1804 Med. Frui. XII. 391 
Characteristic marks of canine madness. 1818 T. JEFFERSON 
IV rit. (1830) IV. 308 A canine appetite for reading. 

2. Canine tooth: one of the four strong pointed 
teeth, situated one on each side of the upper and 
lower jaw, between the incisors and the molars; 
a cuspidate tooth. (In some animals the canine 
teeth are immensely developed and become Zzsks.) 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R.v. xx. (1495) 124 Houndes 
wyth the sayd teeth that hyghte Canini gnawe bones.] 1607 
TorseLt Four-/, Beasts 113 They whose teeth hang over 
their canine teeth, are also adjudged railers. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva §752 The Teeth are in Men of three kinds, Sharp, 
as the Fore-teeth; Broad, as the. . Molar-teeth, or Grinders; 
and Pointed-teeth, or Canine, which are between both. 
1836 Topp Cyci, Anat. I. 478/1 The canine teeth fof the 
Carnivora] are .. preeminently strong, long and sharp. 

3. Anat. & Phys. Canine fossa: a depression in 
the upper jaw-bone behind the canine prominence. 
Canine laugh: the expression of the face in sneer- 
ing (so called because similar to that of a dog’s 
face in snarling), rises sardonicus. Canine muscle: 
the Zevator anguli orts, which in the dog raises 
the corner of the mouth in snarling. Canine 
prominence or ridge: a ridge on the upper jaw- 
bone caused by the fang of the canine tooth. 

1836-39 Topp Cyc¢. Anat. 1. 223/1 From the inner part of 
the canine fossa. /écd. 207/2 The canine ridge, which corre- 
sponds to the socket of the canine tooth. 

B. sb. = Canine tooth (sce 2). 
as canine-shaped ad}. 

1835 Swainson Nat. Hist. Quadrupeds § 71 (L.) The more 
perfect quadrupeds have three sorts of teeth, termed in- 
cisors, canines, and molars. 1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 
7 The absence of canines ts characteristic of the order. 

| Jocosely used for ‘dog’. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Book (ed. 6) 61 As though ‘ Hullah’ 
had tutored each canine to sing. 1886 Pal? Walt G. 3 Apr. 
13/2 A better-favoured canine was sacrificed. 

Caning (kétnin), vd/. sb. [f. CANE v. + -1NG).] 
The action of CaNE v.; a beating with a cane. 

1715 De For Fam. /ustruct. 1. viii. (1841) I. 150, I owe 
him a caning for all this. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 53 
Having a caning inflicted. 

Caniniform (kanoiniffim), a. [f. L. canin-us 
CANINE +-FoRM.] Shaped like a canine tooth, 

1876 Tomes Dent. Anat. 390 The outermost [incisor] be- 
ing somewhat caniniform, — 

Caninity (kaniniti). 
manity.) 

1. Canine quality or trait ; dog nature or race. 

1794 Matnias Pars, Lit. (1798) 92, I surely may be ex- 
cused for this caninity. 1879 C. Macponatp Sir Grddie I. 
ix. 131 A lover of humanity can hardly fail to be a lover of 
caninity. 1884 A. Putnam 10 Vrs. Police Fudge xii. 86 These 
dog-masters have imbibed the worst qualities of caninity. 

2. Sympathy with dogs, kindness to dogs. 

1864 V. & O. Ser.1n. VI. 447 Our Duke’s caninity had the 
more benevolent purpose, etc. 1886 Sat. Nev. 27 Feb. 
289/1 ‘The humanity of the wire muzzle, or rather its en- 
lightened caninity. E 

+ Ca‘nion, ca‘nnion, canon. 0és. Forms: 
6 cannyon, 6-7 canion, canyon, 7-8 cannion ; 
also 6-7 canon, 7 cannon. [In form canion, 
a. Sp. caioz tube, pipe, gun-barrel, ‘the cannions 
of breeches’ (= F, canon, It. cannone), augmenta- 
tive of cata, It. canna tube: see Cannon. The 
F. form canon was also used in the same sense.] 

7/7. Ornamental rolls, sometimes indented, some- 
times plain or straight, laid like sausages round 
the ends of the legs of breeches. 


Also in comdé., 


[f. L. canines, after hze- 


CANISTER. 


1583 Stuppes Avat, Adbus. (1877) 56 Hose. .with Canions 
annexed reaching down beneath their knees. 1§98 HEns- 
Lowe Diary Apr. (Fairholt)A payer of paned hose. .drawne 
out with cloth of silver and canyons to the same. /érd. 
Hose .. laid with silver lace and canons of cloth of silver. 
1611 Corcr., Chausses a gueue de merlus, round breeches 
with strait cannions. 1660 Perys Drary 24 May, Made 
myself as fine as I could, with the linning stockings on and 
wide canons. 1 Sougs Costume (1849) 182 By thy dan- 
gling pantaloons, And thy ruffling port cannons. 1706 Ptit- 
Lips, Caunious, old-fashioned ornament for the Legs. 1834 
Prancut Brit, Costunce 266 Closer-fitting hose .. with the 
canions, or canons attached. 1860 FairHoLT Costume 412 
Canions .. are constantly seen in portraits of Henry I]! of 
France and his court. ; ; 

Hence Canioned a., having canions, 

1607 Dekker & Weaster Northw. Hoe u. i. Wks. 1873 
III. 20 The bragging velure-caniond hobbi-horses. 

Canister (kznisto1), Also 8-9 cannister. 
(ad. L. casdstr-tem bread basket, basket for fruit 
or flowers, ad. Gr. xavacrpov wicker basket (app. 
f. kavva reed).] 

1, A small case or box, usually of metal, for hold- 
ing tea, coffee, shot, etc. 

1711 Loud, Gaz. No. 4915/4 A silver Canister for Tea. 
1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789) Ccc b, A case. .or can- 
mister, filled with case-shot. 1778 JoHNson in Boswell 
(1887) II]. 320 An author hunted with a cannister at his 
tail. 1828 it W. Croker in Cr. Papers (1884) 1. xiit. 4o4 A 
dog with a canister tied to his tail. 

b. &. C. Ch. A metal vessel used to hold the 
wafers before consecration. 

+ 2. An instrument used in racking off wine. Ods. 

1678 Puitiirs, Cannister, a certain Instrument which 
Coopers use in the racking of [1696 off] the Wine. Hence 
in Bailey, etc. 

+3. A quantity of tea from 75 to roo lbs. weight. 

1704 Worpce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v., Canister; of 
Tea, 75 to1c. weight. 1715 in Kersey. 1721 in Baitey. 

4. A basket for bread, flowers, etc. [transl. or 
imitation of the Lat. or Gr.] 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece ww. Vili. (1715) 233 Full Canis- 
ters of fragrant Lillies. 1697 Drypben Virg, Avuerd 1, (1886) 
30. 1718 Pope Odyss. 1. 184 They heap the glittering can- 
isters with bread. 1847 Emerson Poems, AMouaduoc Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 435 Weave wood to canisters and mats. 

5. Short for cavister-shot (see 6). 

1801 Naval Chron. VI. 237 A brisk discharge of cannister 
and grape. 1833 Marryat /. Stmuplse (1863) 331 ‘ Put 
another dose of canister in.’ We didso, and then discharged 
the gun. 1863 Kinctake Crtimea (1877) III. i. 121 The 
storm of..grape and canister came in blasts. 

6B. Como, as canistcrful ; canister-shot, a kind 
of case-shot consisting of ‘a number of small iron 
balls . . packed in a cylindrical tin case fitting tle 
bore of the gun from which it is to be fired’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bh. s.v. Case-shot). 

1809 Naval Chrou. XXI.25 Repeated broadsides of grape 
and cannister shot. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. V1. 
376, 1000 rounds of canister shot. 1865 Dickens AZut. Fr. 
vi._309 A canister-full of treasure. 

Canister, v. [f. prec. sb.] /vazs. a. To put 
in a canister. b. To fasten a canister to the tail 


of (a dog). Hence Ca‘nistered A//. a. 

1815 Hist. F. Decastro ii. 58 No dog canistered but I held 
his tail. 1853 A. Fonsrangur in Life & Labours ii. (1874) 
144 The canistered genii..in the ‘Arabian Nights’. 1862 
Mark Napier Life Dundee 11. 124 In the same spirit with 
which a cruel boy canisters a dog. 

+ Canitude. Ots.—° [ad. L. cdnztiido, f.canus 
grey.] (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Canitude, hoariness, whiteness, 
gravity. Hence in 1678-96 Puittirs, and 1721-42 Baiey. 

Cani-vorous, a. xonce-wad. [f. L. canis dog, 
after carnivorous.| Dog-devouring. 

1835 New Monthly Alag. XLV. 287 They are fond of 
puppies.. They do this not from a canivorous propensity. 

+ Cank, a. dial. or slane. Obs. Dumb. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 36 Cank, dumb. 1688 R. 
Hotmes Armoury u. ili. § 68 Cauke, a Dumb Man. 1731- 
1800 Baitey, Cank, dumb. Closutry Word). 


Cank (kek), v. dia/. [Imitative of the sound.] 
intr. To cackle as geese; to talk rapidly, to chat- 
ter. Hence Cank sd., Ca‘nking vi. sé. 

1741 SHENSTONE Let. 23 Sept. Wks. 1777 III. 36 The cank- 
ing of a goose. 1773 Graves Sfir. Ourx. iV. iii. (D.) The 
canking of some Spanish geese..threw poor Jerry into the 
utmost consternation. 1869 B. Briertey Red IWeiud. Hali 
xiv. in Laue. Gloss. s.v., Aw'll just have a bit of a cank 
wi thee. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cank, to 
cackle as geese; to talk rapidly, to gabble. 

Cankar, -ard, -art, obs. ff. CANKER, -ED. 

Cankedort: see KANKERDORT. 

Canker (kenka1), sd. Forms: 1 cancer, -or, 
3 cauncre, 3-4 cancre, 4 kankir, 4, 6 cankre, 
5 cankyr, kankere, 6 cancar, cankar, kanker, 
6-7 cancker, 4- canker. [a. ONF. cancre, in 
Central OF. and mod.F. chancre (whence also in 
Eng. shanker, CHANCRE, q.v.):—~L. cancr-um 
(nom. cancer) crab, also gangrene. The word 
had been used in OE. directly from L.] 

1. An eating, spreading sore or ulcer; a gan- 
grene. +a. Formerly, often the same as CANCER. 
b. Now sfec. A gangrenous affection of the mouth, 
characterized by small fetid sloughing ulcers ; 
gangrenous stomatitis, stomacace. Also called 
canker of the mouth or water canker, ¢. Farriery. 
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A disease of the horse's foot, characterized by a 
fetid discharge from the frog. 

For the specific sense a. the Latin caucer was introduced 
about 1600; but cawker was used alongside of it till ¢ 1700. 

c1ooo Sax, Leechd. 1. 110 Gemeng wid pam dustum, 
clam on done cancer. /6é:/. 1, 370 Wid cancer-wund. a 1225 
aucr. R. 98 Ase holi writ seid, ‘hore speche spret ase 
cauncre.’ 1382 Wycuir 2 7%. ii. 17 Vhe word of hem crepith 
as a kankir [1388 canker, Vulg. #¢ cancer]. 1528 PayNELt 
Salerue’s Regim. Xij, A canker is a melancolye impos- 
tume, eatynge partes of the bodye. 1559 A/irr. Alag., 
Dk, Clarence xi. 3 No cankar fretteth flesh so sore. 1563 
T. Gare Autidot, 1. 79 Cankers in the mouthes of the chil- 
dren. 1g95 SHaks. Johu v. ii. 14 Heale the inueterate 
Canker of one wound, By making many. tg§99 A. M. Ga- 
belhouet’s Bh, Physic 248/2 When as a woiman getteth 
an obduratede Breste, & feareth leaste it be the Cancker. 
1607 TopsELt Four-f, Beasts 282 The Canker in the mouth 


-.is a rawness of the mouth and tongue, which is full of | 


blisters. 1630 Wapswortu Sf. Pil/gr. viii. 88 Who had 
halfe his nose eaten away with a Canker. 1662 R. MATHEW 


Unl, Alch. § 99. 163 Women that have Cankers in their 


breasts. 1701 Lond, Gaz. No. 3723/4 Her [a mare's] Tongue 
almost eaten off with a Canker. c17z0 W. Ginson Far- 
rter’s Guide Mt, \xiii, (1738) 219 A mishapen or rusty Bit .. 
will create those sort of Ulcers the Iarriers call Cankers. 
1752 Berketey Thoughts Tar-Water Wks, 111. 497 The 
foul disease, which with them passeth for a canker as they 
call it. £832 Youatr //erse xix. (1847) 401 Canker is a 
separation of the horu from the sensible part of the foot. 


+2. Rust. Ods. exc. dial. 

1§33 Envor Cast. //elthe 1.9 Choler, grene lyke to grene 
cankar of mettalls. 1557 Biste (Genev.) A/a?z?. vi. 19 Wher 
the mothe and kanker corrupt. 1§70 Levins Afauif. 71 
The canker on iron, ferrugo. 1865 il hithy Gloss,, Cauker, 
rust; oxidization on any metal, but especially iron. 

3. A disease of plants, esp. fruit-trees, character- 
ized by slow decay of the bark and tissues. 

1555 Even Decades W. Jud, (Arb.) 239 The disease of 
trees that the Latines caule Caries, which we may caule 
the worme or canker, being but a certeyne putrifaction. 
1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1. 54 Crab trees. .are usually free 
from the Canker. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Cheni. v. (1814) 
264 The canker or erosion of the bark and wood is a disease 
produced often.. bya poverty of soil. 1846 J. Baxter Lin 
Pract. Agric. |. 62 Such trees are. .not liable to canker. 

b. (See quot.) 

1713 Lond. & Country Brew. \. (1743) 92 Suffering others 
with their Shoes to tread on niany of the Corns of the Malt 
while they lie working on the Floor, which is often attended 
with ill Consequences; for, by bruising the Kernels, there 
immediately commences the Growth of a Canker, that will 
show itself in a Bunch, turn green, ete. 

4. A caterpillar, or any insect larva, which destroys 
the buds and leaves of plants; a canker-worm. 

1440 Prop, Parv. 60/2 Cankyr, worme of a tre, tevedo. 
1§78 Banister //ist, Alan 1.6 Vhe eyes of. . Betles, Cankers, 
& such other. 1590 Suaxs. A/zds. N.u. ii. 3 Some to kill 
Cankers in the muske rose buds. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 45 
As killing as the canker to the rose. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 
111 The garden worm commonly called a Canker. 1782 
Marsuate in Phil, Trans. LXXII11, 217 Among the nu- 
merous enemies to which turnips are lable, none have 
proved more fatal here than the Black Canker (a species of 
Caterpillar), 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 103 The prophet 
[Jonah] was offended..that the canker was sent to destroy 
his favorite plant. 

+5. An inferior kind of rose; the dog-rose 
(Rosa canina). Obs. exc. locally. 

1682 Hester Phiorav. Secr. 1. xi. 11 The buddes of Can- 
kers or wilde Eglantine. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iii. 
176 To put downe Richard, that sweet louely Rose, And 
plant this thorne, this Canker Bullingbrooke. 1623 F.iet- 
cHER Maid of Mill 20 A white rose or a canker. 1846 
Sowersy Aug. Bot. (1864) 111. 230 The Wild Rose is some- 
times called the Canker in various parts of the Country. 

b. A local name for (a.) the common Wild 
Poppy (Papaver Rhwas); (b.) the Dandelion (Zeor- 
todon Taraxacum); (c.) a toadstool or othcr 
fungus. (Britten & Holl.) 

6. fig. (from senses 1-4) Anything that frets, 
corrodes, corrupts, or consumes slowly and secretly. 

1564 PaLereyMan in Sau/dwin’s Mor, Philos. Yo Radr., 
That pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 158 
Stupses Avat, Adis. (1877) 105 Three cankers, which. .wi! 
eat vp the whole common welth. 1§97-8 Bacon //ouour & 
Rep., Ess.(Arb.) 68 Enuie which is the canker of Honour. 
1750 Beawes Lex AMercat, (1752) 36 An extravagant In- 
terest..is a sure Canker to their Fortunes. 1863 KincLake 
Criwnea (1876) 1. i. 17 The canker of Byzantian vice. 

7, (See quot.: cf. CANKERED 4.) 

1607 TopseLt Four-f. Beasts 455 The brains of a Leopard 
being mingled with a little quantity of the water which is 
called a Canker, and with a little Jasmine, and so mixed 
together, doth mitigate the pain or ach of the belly. 


8. Comb., as canker-bitten, -eaten, -hearted, 
-like, -mouthed, -poisonous, -stomached, -toothcd 
adjs.; canker-berry, the fruit of the Dog-rose ; 
also the West Indian plant Sodanwm bahamense ; 
canker-bloom, the blossom of the Dog-rose ; 
canker-blossom, a worm that cankers a blossom, 
a canker (sense 4); also fig.; canker-eat v., to 
eat away like a canker; +canker-fly, app. some 
kind of caterpillar; canker-rash, a variety of 
scarlet fever in which the throat is ulcerated ; 
canker-rose, (a.) the Dog-rose (=sense 5°; (¢.) 
the wild poppy (=sense 5 b), ‘ from its colour, and 
from its injuring corn-land’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); cf. 
Turncr’s name ‘red com rose’; cankerweed, a 
dial. name of Ragwced; + cankerwort, (a.’ the 


CANKEREDLY. 


Dandelion (= sense 5); | 4.) ¢ = cancerworl (sce 
Canckk. Scc also CANKERFRET, CANKEKWOLM., 

1756 IP. Browne Jamaica 174 Vhe *Canker Perry. ‘dhe 
berries are bitterish and thought to be very serviceable in 
sore throats. 1605 Suaks. Lear vy. iii, 122 My naine is lust 
By Treasons tooth: bare-gnawne and *Cankerbil 1753 
Smontett Ct. fathom (1784) 187/1 Wis reputation canker. 
bitten by the venomons tooth of slander. ¢ 1600 Suaks. 
Sonn. liv. 5 Vhe ‘Canker-bloomes have full ay deepe a dic 
As the perfumed tincture of the Roses. 1590 — Alids. 4 
11, ii. 282 You iugler, you “canker blossome You theefe of 
loue, a 1619 Danie //ist. 222 Whose corruptions which 
Time hath brought forth to fret and *canker-eate [the state}, 
1693 Drayton “clog, x. 81 A leaveless "Canker-caten Bow, 
1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4847,'$ Her [a mare's] Tongue Canker. 
eaten. 1653 WALTON Angler 98 There be of Flies, Cater- 
pillars, and *Canker flies, and Bear flies. 1583 GoLpinc 
Calvin on Deut, clxvii. 1034 “Cankerhearted against God. 
1559 Alirr. Alag. 704 (R.) [Dissitnulation] *canker-like de- 
vours it tothe root. 1820 //oyle’s Games linpr. 434 They 
[cocks] may.. become seam-eyed or *canker-mouthed. 1872 
Patcrave Lyr. Poems 47 The *canker-poisouous chains. 
wr2tr. Pomet’s (list. Drugs 1.112 The Wild, or *Canker- 
Rose, called Cinosbaton. 1861 Miss Pratt flower. 1/, 
Il. 233 Nose canina (Common Dog-rose).. another of its 
names, the Canker-Rose. 1607 Lizguva ut. ii. in Ilaz!i, 
Dodsley 1X. 388 Those *canker-stomached, spiteful crea- 
tures. 1788 Burns Let. Mrs. Dunlop 27 Sept. (Globe 428 
A *canker-toothed, caterpillar critic. 

Canker (kenkai,,v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. rans. To infect or consume with cankcr. 

3398-1664 [see CANKERED 1, 3]. 1750 Jounson Ramed/. 
No. 95 ® 1 To canker the root. 

+ b. To corrode, rust, tamish. Ods. exc. dal. 

€ 1420 [see 2]. 1§70-1799 [see CANKERED 2]. 

2. fy. To infect, corrupt; to consumc slowly 
and secretly like a canker. 

a@1420 OccLevE De Reg. Princ. 4003 God graunte knyghtes 
rubbe awey the ruste Of covetise, yf it her hertes cankir. 
1641 Mitton Ch, Discip, u. 11851) 33 There is no art that 
hath bin more canker’d in her principles .. then the art of 
policie. 1750 Jouxson Raub), No. 85 P11 Cankered by 
the rust of their own thoughts. 1850 Tennyson /u A/eut. 
xxvi, No lapse of moons can canker Love. 1875 E. WuiTe 
Life tu Christ u. xi.(1878) 119 A world smitten with a curse 
which cankers half its blessings. 

3. intr, To become cankercd ; $ to ru-t, to prow 
rusty or tarnished ; to fester (d7a/.). Also fig. 

1519 Horman Vulg., This latton basen cankeryth, for 
faulte of occupyeng. 1610 Suaks. Teurf. 1v. i. 192 As with 
age, his body ouglier growes, So his minde cankers, a 1626 
Bacon Physiol. & Med. Rent. (L.) Silvering will sully and 
canker more than gilding. 1879 G. Macvonatp /”. /aber 
I. vil. 75 It cankers and breeds worms. 

Cankered (ke nkaid), Af/. a. Forms: 5 can- 
kerd, 5-7 -cred, 6 -karde, -card, -cerd, 
-ckerde, -ckered, -ckred, -crid, (Sc. -karit, 
-kerit, -kerrit, -keart, -kart, kankyrryt), 6-7 
cankard, 6-8 -kred, 7 -cered, 6- cankered. 
(f£ CANKER v. + -ED.] 

1. Ulcerated, gangrened. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495| 783 Rotyd 
woundes..cancred other festred. 1720 WELTON Suffer. Son 
of God II. xxiv. 654 Old cankered sores. ; 

+2. Rusted, corroded; tarnished. Ods. exc. dial. 

1570 Levins Afauif~, 4g Cankred, fervuginosus. 1§97 
Suaxs. 2 /fen. / V,1v. iv. 72 The canker'd heapes of strange- 
atchieued Gold. 1621 Biste Fas. v. 3 Your gold and siluer 
iscankered. 1799 G. Smitu Ladorai. 1. 227 Theiron.. will 
become cankered. ; 

3. Of plants: a. Infected with canker.  b. 
Eaten by a cankerworm. 

¢1§30 More De guat, Noviss. Wks. 88/2 The cancred rote 
ofpride. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort.(1729' 205 If you find any 
{Tulips] to be Canker'd. 1803 Anz. Rew. 1. 767/1 A new 
and effectual method of.. curing cankered trees. 1837 
Hawtuorne 7wice-fold 7, (1851) I. vi. 115 To pine and 
droop like a cankered rosebud. ; 

+ 4. Infected, polluted ; infectious, venomous. 

1633 Mitton Arcades 53 What the... hurtful worm with 
cankered venom bites. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 106 
The Colepit waters, especially those they call Cankerd 
waters, that kill all the fish wherever they fall into the 
Rivers. 

5. fig. Infected with evil ; corrupt, depraved. 

c1440 Fork Alyst. vit. 97 Here is a cankerd company. 
1513 Douctas sEucis v. iv. 72 Defend 30w fra that cankyril 
[z7. kankeyryt] cast. 1535 CovERDALE Susanna 52 O thou 
olde canckerde carle, that hast vsed thy wickednesse so 
longe. 1855 Harpsrietp Dryorce Hen. VIS 1878 
Dangerous, pestilent, cankered heresy. 169§ Kennett Pa? 
Autig, App. 693 The cancred greediness of worldly minded 
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men. 1797 Gonwin Eugutrer 1. ii. g The .. most cankered 
villain. 1857 H. Reep Lect. Brit. Poets vi. 290 A can- 
kered profligate, case-hardened in sensuality. 


6. jig. Malignant, envious; ill-natured, spiteful ; 
ill-tempered, crabbed. (This and preceding sense 
were exccedingly frequent in 16th c 

1613 Douctas /#incis v. xi 12 Rolling in mynd full mony 
cankarit bloik. 1§35 STEWART Crow. Scot. 1. 60 Cruell and 
crabit, and cankerit of kynd. 1ss5 Fard/e Factions I'ref. 
zo Any cankered reprehendour of other meus doynges. 
1595 SHAKS. John u. i. 194 A wicked will.. A cankred 
Grandams will! 1638 StuKevey /’ef7t. in /farl. Mis. 
(Malh.) TI. 394 A cancered enemy to God and his Sove- 
reign. 1816 Scott Autig. xav,‘ What ails ye to be cankered, 
man, wi’ your friends?’ 1859 C. roxte SAa/ey x. 146 The 
vinegar discourse of a cankered old maid. 

Cankeredly (ka‘nkaiuli, adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2.] Spitefully, malignantly ; glee 

1535 STEWART Cron Scot. 111. 447 Rycht cankartlie he 
ansuerit him. 1§59 3/:2%. Jag. 401 So cankardly he had 
our kin in hate. 


CANKEREDNESS. 


Ca‘nkeredness., [f.as prec. + -NESS.] Malice, 
spite; ill-humour; crabbed temper. 

1538 Sir T. Wriotnescy in Ellis Or7g. Lett. un. II. 109 
Thinking .. with his clemencye to conquerre their cancerd- 
nes. 1548 Upatt, etc. Ervasm. Par., Pref. to Luke 3a, With 
malicious cancardnesse. 1660 Hacket Sev. Whitehall 
22 Mar. 8 The cankardness of two men cost them fourty 
years bondage more. 


Ca‘nkerfret, s/. Ods. or dial. [See next, and 
the verb.] 

+1. Corrosion by rust. Oés. 

1618 Botton Florus 11. iii. 86 That the Armes of the Ro- 
mans might not take dust, or canker-fret. (Or is this 7. ?] 

2. ‘Copperas’ (? Verdigris). “A sore or 
blister in the mouth. /asz.’ Halliwell. 

+ Ca:nkerfret, a. Ods. [f. CANKER 5b. + FRET 
fa. ple. “eaten away, gnawed’.] a. Eaten away 
with ‘canker’ or gangrene; b. Corroded with rust. 

1297 R, Giouc. 299 Somme by come cancrefrete, & somme 


blynde ober wode. 1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Cominz, (1878) 
56 Blades. .canker-fret and rustie within. 

+ Cankerfret, v. Ots. [f. CANKER 50. + 
Fret v.] a. /ravzs. Yo eat with ‘canker’. b. 
txtr. To become cankered ; to rust. 

1642 Rocers Vaaman 36 Which else through ease and 
selfe-love would rust and cankerfret. /érd. 103 Ere [this 
sin] have cankerfretted the soul. 

Cankering (ke ykarin), Af/. a. [f. CANKER v. 
+-ING2.] That cankers: see CANKER ?@. 

1388 Wycur Pref. Ep. Ferome vii. 69 Thorou3 cancrynge 
rust [1382 rust wastynge]. 1513 More Aéch. /// (1641) 
439 Neither fretting time, nor cancaring oblivion. 1673 
T. Moncx ‘¢2/de) Cure for the Cankering Errors of the New 
Eutychians. 1775 Apair Amer. Jvd. 196 The rust it had 
contracted, through the fault of cankering time. 1814 
Soutney /uscript, xxxvil. Wks. LI]. 158 A slow and can- 
kering malady. 1832 Lanper £xfed. Niger I. i. 32 Cut- 
lasses. .half devoured with cankeiing rust. 

+ Ca:nkerly, a. and adv. Obs. [f. CANKER sé. 
+-LY.] = CANKERED, CANKEREDLY. 

1580 H. Girrorp Gillofiowers (1875) 6 That crabbed and 
canckerly naturde curre. 

Cankerous ‘kz‘ykeras), a. Forms: 6-8 can- 
crous, 7 cankrous, -ckerous, -carous, 7— can- 
kerous. [f. CANKER sé. +-oUS, after It. carcheroso, 
F. chancreux.] 

1. Of the nature of a CANKER, or eating sore; 
cancerous, gangrenous. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. u. ili.18 The begynnynge 
of cancrous corruption. 1616 Surrt. & Marky. Conntr. 
Farm 390 Cankrous vicers of the mouth. 1725 BrapLev 
Fam, Dict.s.v. Mlalanders, Being a sharp Salve, it will 
kill the canckerous Humour. 

+b. Rusty, like rust. Ods. 

1651 Biccs .Vezw Disp. » 160 A canckerous and zruginous 

quality. 
e. Of the nature of canker or blight in plants. 
a1866 B. Taytor Vineyard Saint Poems (1866) 206 The 
vines were brown with cankerous rust. 1866 FeLton Ac. 
& Mod. Gr. 1. xi. 196 Cankerous blight, fruit-withering. 
+2. Affected with canker; in a state of decay. 

1609 W. M. Alan tn Moone in Halliw. Charac. Bks. (1857) 
99 Your flesh, rotten; your bones, cankerous. 

3. Having the qualities of a canker; eating 
into the flesh ; corroding ; infectious. 

1691 T. H[ave] Ace. Wew Jnvent. 17 A Cancarous and 
Corrodingsubstance. 1833 Mrs. Browninc Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 [. 186 These cankerous fetters. 

4. fig. 

1620 Dekker Dreame (1860) 18 Cank’rous enuy. @ 1734 
Nortu £-ram, un. vi. » 36. 450 His Words are cancrous, and 
fall as Excrements. 1735 THomson Liberty iv. 50 Tyran- 
nick rule .. whose cancrous shackles seiz'd The envenom’d 
soul, 188: Mrs. Prarp Policy & P. I. 100 A cankerous 
regret. 

Cankerworm (kz‘yka:wiim®. [CANKER sé. 4.] 

1. A caterpillar that destroys buds and leaves, 
a CANKER (sense 4. b. sfec. (in U.S.) The larva 
of the Geomelra brumata or wintcr moth. 

1530 Patsar. 202/2 Cancker worme, ver de chancre, 1611 
Biste Feel i. 4 Vhat which the locust hath left, hath the 
canker-worme eaten. 1634 CAnne Necess. Separ. (1849) 36 
Viperous generation, caterpillars, moths, canker-worms. 
18z0 Scott ./onast. v, Pestilential heresy .. as a canker- 
worm in the rose-garland of the Spouse. 1841 Emerson 
Lect. Times Wks. (Bohn) I]. 260 The canker-worms have 
crawled to the topmost bough of the wild elm. 1863 Loner, 
Birds Killingw.196 From the trees spun down the canker- 
worms upon the passers-by. 

2. fig. 

1580 iu Farr’s S. /?. (1845) IL. 307 Unto the minde a canker- 
worme of care. 1644 Mitton Cé, Govt. vi. (1851) 121 Must 
tradition..be the perpetual] canker-worme to eat out Gods 
commandments? 1858 Froupre ///st. Aug. IIL. siti. 148 
Lies. .are cankerworins, and spoil all causes, good or bad. 

Cankery kenkori), a. Also 4-cankry. ff. 
CANKER sé, +-¥1,] 

+1. Of the nature of a canker; gangrenous. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. lix. (1495) 274 Noli me 
tangere is a cankry postume Im the face. 

2. Affected with CankKER. 

1674 R. Goprrev Jy. & Ab. Physic 79 Others [seem’d to 
be] Cankery or Black-Chollery. 

+b. Rusty; affected as if with rust. Ods. 

1744 Wocas in J. Burton Gesnineness Clarendon's Hist. 

140 The ink being turned brown and cankry. 
e. Of trees. 

1669 WorRLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 136 Cut off as much as 

yon can of the Cankry Boughs. r180z W. Forsytn /rnit 
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Trees vii. (1824) 188 Finding the pear-trees in Kensington 
gardens i. a very cankery, and unfruitful state. 

3. fig. Cankerous ; ill-humoured, crabbed. Sc. 

1786 Burns £f. Major Logan iv, Cankrie care. 1791 A. 
Witson Effie & Detl Poet. Wks. (1846) 85 Right cankry 
to hersel’ she cracket. — Poems (1816) 40 (Jam.) The can- 
kriest then was kittled up to daffing. 

Canking, v6/. sh.: see CANK v. 

Canmesse. Ods. A variant of Canvass. 

1570 Levins .Wanzip. 85 Canmesse, cazabrs. 

Cann, v. Naui. See Con. 

1751 Smottet?T Per. Pic. (1779) 1. ii. 14, 1 must confess 
you did not steer; but howsomever, you canned all the 
way. 1826 Scott in Lockhart xxiv. (Chandos) 571 Though 
I shall not desire to steer, Iam the only person that can 
cann, as Lieut. Hatchway says, to any good purpose. 

Cann, obs. form of Can. 

|| Canna (kena), sé.1 [L. canna reed, CANE, 
taken in So/, as the name of an entirely different 
genus.] A genus of endogenous plants (N.O. 
Maraniacee), with brightly coloured flowers, yel- 
low, red, or orange, and ornamental foliage, na- 
tives of warm climates, but cultivated in Britain. 

1664 Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729)197 Sow on the Hot-bed.. 
Canna Indica..and the like rare and exotic Plants. 1767 
J. AsercromBie Lv, Wan own Gard. 742/2 Canna, Indian 
shot, or canacorus. 1883 Padi A/all G. 17 Sept. 4/1 Mark 
also the crescent-shaped bed of Cannas—the Indian shot, 
as it Is sometimes called, from the seed being so hard that 
the Indians used it as a missile. 

|| Canna, sé.2. See CanE sé.1 7. 

1600 Porv Leo's Africa 1. 61 A Canna (a measure proper 
to this region containing two elles) of course cloth is solde 
for halfe a peece of gold. 

Canna (in 16th ¢. cannocht), Sc. form of can- 
nol: see CAN v. 

1721 Ramsay Poents (1877) I]. 267 He disna live that canna 
link The glass about. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 I. 230, I canna read Greek—except in a Latin transla- 
tion done into English. 


Canna, var. of CANNACH. 

Cannabal, obs. form of CANNIBAL. 

Cannabic (kane bik), a. [f. Gr. xavvafis (L. 
cannabis) hemp+-ic.] Of the nature of hemp. 
Cannabic composition, a substance composed of 
a basis of hemp amalgamated with resin, and 
made into thick sheets, available for the same 
purposes as papier mdché. Catnnabene (Chew.), a 
volatile, colourless, strong-smelling liquid obtained 
from Indian hemp. Cannabin (Chev.), the 
poisonous resin of the extract of Indian hemp. 
Ca‘nnabine a., of or pertaining to hemp. || Can- 
nabis indica, Indian hemp; the dried flowering 
tops of the female plants of Cannabis saliva, 
grown in warm countries. 

1731 Bairey vol. Il, Caxnadine, of hemp orhempen. 1871 
Watts Dict, Chen. VI. 391 Cannabene exerts a powerful 
intoxicating action, though in this respect it is less energetic 
than cannabin, the resin of Indian hemp. /ééd. I. 735 Can- 
nabis indica... used in the East as an intoxicating agent. 

Cannabie, obs. Sc. form of CANopy. 

Cannach (ka‘nay). Sc. Alsocanna,. [a. Gaelic 
cadnach.| ‘The Cotton-grass (£rtophorum), 

1803 Mrs. Grant Poems 42(Jam ) The downy cannach of 
the wat’ry moors. 1804 GRAHAME Sabbath 244 Where the 
leafless cannachs wave their tufts Of silky white. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.u. xv, Still as the canna’s hoary beard, 1852 
D. Moir Desert. Churchyard, The hoary cannach. 


Cannailyie, cannale, obs. ff. CANAILLE. 

Cannakin, obs. form of CANNIKIN. 

Cannal, obs. f. CANNEL, CANAL, KENNEL. 

Cannapie, obs. form of Canopy. 

Cannas, canness, obs. Se. ff. Canvas sé. 

Canne, obs. form of Can sé.1, Kuan], 

Canned (kend), ff/. a. [f. Can 2.3] Put up 
or preserved in a can; tinned. 

1865 J/orn. Star 13 Apr., Canned milk. 1879 Boppam- 


WuetnHan Roraima 140 note, A small quantity of canned 
provisions. 188: Nezsfr., Canned beef and mutton. 


Cannefas, obs. form of CANVAS sé, 

+ Cannel, canel (kz‘nél), sé.1 Obs. Forms: 
4-6 canel, 5 canell, 5-6 kanel, 6 canelle, can- 
nell, 7 8 cannal(l. See also Cana. [ME. 
canel, kanel, a. ONF. cane/ channel of a river, 
conduit, etc.; the central OF. form was chazted, 
whence the parallel ME. chane/, later channel. 
F. canel, chanel, correspond to Pr., Sp. canad, It. 
canale:—1.. canal-em pipe, groove, channel, etc. 
After CANAL was introduced in 16th c., canae/ 
gradually became obsolete, though sense 2 still 
exists in the form KENNEL, and CANNEL-BONE, 
from sense 5, is in 18th c. dictionaries. In both 
of these senses channel also occurs as a parallel 
form; and all the other senses have been taken up 
either by CHANNEL or by Caxat.] 

+1. (form canze/) The natural bed of a stream of 
water; a watcr-course. Obs. Now CHANNEL. 

a 1300 Cursor JI, 1866 He did be waters ga til pair canels 


pat pai com fra. /déd. 22577 (Gott.) In-til hir canel [vw » 
chanel] sal scho [pe se] turn, And als til pairis ilk a burn, 


+ 2. (forms cane/, canne/) The gutter or surface 


| Water-course in a strect, or by a road. This sense 


CANNEL. 


still survives as KENNEL 56.2, q.v. (The 18th c. 


spelling canal was app. influenced by caza/.) 
€1380 Wyciir Serm, Sel. Wks. I]. 335 Pei grutchiden 
a3ens pis water, and drunken podel water of becanel. c14s0 
Loneticu Grail xxxix. 244 Is likned to a flood .. that 
trowbled as a kanel schal be. c1440 Promp. Parv. 60/2 
Canel, or chanelle [H. in the weye, P. in the strete], cana- 
fis (P. aguagium). 1533 More Afol. xxxii. Wks. 896/1 
They wyll..knele downe in the kanel and make their praiers 
in the open stretes, 1563 Homilies n. Gluttony, etc. (1859) 
303 They lie stinking in our bodies, as ina lothsome sink 
orcanell. 1666 Perys Drary 6 Sept., It was pretty to see 
how hard the women did work in the cannells, sweeping 
of water, 1756 C, Lucas Ess. Haters 1. 83 The common 
cannals in the streets. 
Jig. 1840 Ervot /mage Gow. (1556) 59 All the stynkynge 
canelles of vice. 1657 REEvE God's Plea ¢2 Unravell your 
lives, sweep the hid corners, rake the cannels. 


+3. (form cane/) A pipe or tube; a tap for a 
cask. Obs. 

©1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 464 Canels or pipes wynes forth 
to lede Into the vat. c1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture in 
Baébees Bk. 121 Looke pow haue tarrers [and] wyne canels. 
1629 Church-w. Acc. Houghton -le-Spring Giuen for a 
spidick and a Cannell—jd. 

+4. Channel, passage. Ods. 

1561 Hopy tr. Castiglione’s Covrtyer (1577) Xija, When 
the canelles of the body be so feeble, that the soule can 
not through them worke hyr feates. 

+5. The neck. Obs, = CHANNEL 56.1 10, KEN- 
NEL 56.3 [An ancient sense, the origin of which is 
not quite clear. Cotgr. has F. canneau du col 
‘the nape of the neck’, Littré ‘le conduit qui 
traverse le cou’, evidently the medullary canal of 
the cervical vertebre (see F. nugue in Devic). 
Matzner compares also L. cana@lis anime wind- 
pipe. Hence CANNEL-BONE, CHANNEL-BONE. | 

€1340 Gaw, & Gr. Ant. 2298 Kepe py kanel at pis kest. 

+6. (See quot.) Ods. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 60(MS. K.) Canel ofa belle, canedlus. 

7. Comb. (sense 2), canel-dung, canel-raker (cf. 
KENNEL); (sense 5) canel-piece, a piece of 
armour for the neck ; see also CANNEL-BONE. 

1593 H. Smitu Servs. (1866) II. 33 When we knocked at 
the *cannel-door, then the good door was shut. 1480 CAxTon 
Chron. cexlviti. 316 The women .. came out with stones & 
*canel dunge [Fasyan £99 ‘ordure of the strete’]. 1430 
Lypc. Chron. Troy m. xxii, Some wolde haue of plate a 
bauer That on the brest fastned be a forne The *Canell pece 
more easy to be borne. c1s00 Cocke Lorell’s B. 10 Be- 
wardes, brycke borners, and *canel rakers. 154 Barnes 
Wks. (1573) 244/1 Carter or Cardinall, butcher or Byshop, 
tancardbearer or cannelraker. 1580 Barer Aly, C 58 A 
cannel rakcer, purgator platearum. 


Cannel (kz nél), 54.2. Forms: 6 canel, (7-8 
canole, 7 cannol), 7 cannell, cannal, 8 canal, 
cannil, kennel, (7-8 channel, 8-9 candle), 7- 
eannel. [Of northern, prob. Lancashire origin. 
Can’le, cannte is the Sc. and northern form of 
candle, and the opinion has been expressed, at 
least since early in the 18th c., that casze/-coal. is 
really =‘candle-coal’, It does not appear in evi- 
dence that the pronunciation of candle as can’le 
goes back in Lancashire to the 16th c., though 
such may be the case. A greater difficulty is that 
it is doubtful whether the original name was not 
simply cane/, rather than cazzzzel coal: see the first 
mention in Leland 1538. But no other etymo- 
logical conjecture yet offered will bear examination. 


The following quotations refer to the derivation : 

21734 Nortu Lives [. 294 Famous for yielding the Canal 
(or Candle) coal. It is sa termed, as I guess, because the 
manufacturers in that country use no candle, but work by 
the light of their coal fire. 1796 Kirwan A/iv. I]. 52 Can- 
nel Coal. This is found chiefly in Lancashire, its proper 
name is Candle Coal, as it burns like a Candle, but Candles 
in that shire are called Cannels. 1811 Pinkerton Petrad. 
I. 572 Cannel coal, so called from the enunciation of the 
word candle, in Scotland and the north of England, be- 
cause its flame is clear and pure, like that of a candle. 
1836 Sir G. Heap Home Tour 14 It seems to be the general 
opinion that having been used to light the men at their 
work, and serving as candle, it became by corruption ‘ Can- 
nel’ coal, 1875 Ropinson Whitby Gloss. (E.D.S.) Cannk, 
acandle. Cannle-coal or kennel-coaé, so called because it 
burns without smoke like a candle. } 

A bituminous coal (in Scotland called farro/- 
coal), which burns with a very bright flame, and, 
from its richness in volatile matter, is much used 
in the manufacture of coal oils and gas: its texture 
is sufficiently compact and hard to allow of its 
being cut and polished like jet. 

1538 Letanp /fix. VII. 47 Mr. Bradeshau hath a place 
caullid Hawe a myle from Wigan. Hehath founde moche 
Canel like Se Coole in his Grounde very profitable to hym. 
1673 R. Brome Srittansa in N. & Q. Ser. am, VII. 485/r 
Wigan is famous for..the choicest Coal in England called 
caunell. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Caunal, choice 
Coals. .that Blaze and Burn pleasantly. 1700 Leicu Lanc. 
& Chesh. in N. & Q. Ser. ur. VIL. 485/2 The Kennel near 
Haigh, from which by distillation ina retort, will come over 
a very severe vitriolic water, 1836 Sir G. Heap //ome 
Tour x4 In Liverpool and elsewhere it is advertised by 
boards and placards ‘Coal and Cannel sold here’. 1860 
Tynvatt Glac. u. App. 437 Boghead Cannel.. was once a 
mass of mud. 1864 Daly Tel. 16 July Advt., The ‘Curly’ 
Cannel of a small district in Flintshire yields a larger per~ 
centage of crude mineral oil. .than any cannel, 
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attrib, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chent. 98 Cannel gas is said 
to be equal to 34.4 candles. 

b. Also ealled cannel coal, 

1610 HotLtann Camden's Brit. 1.735 Commonly called 
Canole cole. 1679 Prot Stafforidss. (1686) 125 The Cannel- 
coal being the hardest..will take a passable polish. «1728 
Woopwarp (J.) Our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign 
jet. 1973 Gentl. Mag. May, A head of his present majesty, 
cut in cannil coal. 1878 Green Coc? i. 30 Cannel coal does 
not soil the fingers. 

e. Oceasionally, also channel coal, by assoc. 
with CANNetL sé.! and its variant CHANNEL, 

1669 Lister in Ray's Philos. Lett. (1718) 55, 1 do think 
them not Channel because they buin with much Difficulty. 
17st S. Wnattey Lng. Gaseteer, Wigan (Lanc.) Channel- 
coal, which .. may be taken up ina handkerchief without 
soiling it... They make snuff-hoxes and other toys of it. 

da. Often (since 1700) written candle-coal. 

1734 [ste above]. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. V1. 281 
Between Wigan and Bolton, is found great Plenty of what 
they call Cane! or Candle Coal. 1793 Statist. elec. Scotd. 
VII. 424 Yam.) At Blair, beds of an inflammable substance, 
having some resemblance of jet, here called candle-coal, 
or light coal. 1805 Forsytu Beauties Scott, Il. 467 That 
light, hard, grey-coloured species called here candle coal. 

+ Cannel, v. Ods. Sc. [a. F. canne-ler.] ‘To 
channel, to chamfer’ (Jamieson), 

Cannel, -ell, var. Caneu, Ods., Se. f. CANDLE. 
+Cannel-bone. 0O¢s. Forms; 4-7 canel-, 
5 canelle-, 5-7 cannell-, 6 cainell-, 6-7 canell-, 
7 canal-,kannell-,cannel-. [f. cane/, Lunel, henel 
‘neek’; see CANNELSO.! 5, and CHANNEL sé., 
whence also the form CUlANNEL-BONE.] 

1. The ‘neek-bone’: perh. properly the cervical 
vertebree, which form the medullary canal. (But 
it is not easy to know in what sense early writers 
used it. Quotations ¢1420, 1593, may belong to 
sense 2; and the Dict. explanations of 17-18th ¢. 
are of uncertain authority.) 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 943 Hyt [her neck] was 
white smothe streght, and pure flatte Wythouten hole or 
canel-boon. ¢14z0 Anturs Arth.x\, 12 The squrd squappes 
in toe Ilis canel-bone allsoe, And cleuet his schild clene. 
1557 A. Arthur (Copland) iv. xxviti, His swerd kerued him 
unto his canell boone. 1593 GoLpinc Ovid s Jet. 284 [Ile] 
thrust him through the place in which the necke and shoul- 
ders joine, He groand, and from his cannell-bone could 
scarcely pull the stake. 1656 Brount Géossozr., Caunel 
bone, the Neck or Throat-bone. 1664 Evetyn tr. “reart’s 
Archit. 149 The cannel bone of the Throat. 1678 96 Piut- 
Lips, Canuel-bone, the neck-bone or wind-pipe. 1721 Baitey, 
Canet-boue, the Neck or Throat Bone, so named, because of 
its resembling a Canal. . 

2. The collar-bone or clavicle. 

c 1420 [see prec.] 1470 Henry HVadlace v. 823 Baith cannell 
bayne [1st ed. 1570 collar-bane] and schuldir blaid in twa, 
Throuch the mid cost. the gud suerd gart he ga. 1548 
Patten £.xf. Scot. 47 Jam.) The Lorde Hume. .had a fall 
from his horse, and burst so the canell-bone of his neck, 
that he was fayne to be caryed straight to Edenborowe. 
1603 Hotrann /’lutarch’s Alor. 409 His cannell bone was 
broken which knitteth the two shoulders together in the 
forepart. 1611 Coter., Clavicudes, the kannell bones, chan- 
nell bones, necke-bones, craw-bones; extending (on each 
side one) from the bottome of the throat vnto the top of the 
shoulder. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und. $219. 61 The two 
Shoulder-blades (which the Cannel-bones, called in birds, 
furcule, that is little forks, couple to the Chest). 

3. ? Fhe hauneh-bore or ilium of an animal. 
cx460 J. Russert BA. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 145 
Betwene be hyndur leggis [of pe cony:] breke pe canelle 
boone. 1610 Markuam wWasterf. 1. clvil. 463 The vpper 
thigh bone pan into the pot of the Cannel-bone. 

annel coal: see CAnneEL 50.2 

+ Cannellate, -elate, a. <lrch. Obs. [After 
It. cannellato ‘wrought hollow or chamfered as a 
teed’ (Florio), and F. canmelé, pa. pple. of canneler 
to channel or flute, as canueler une colonne; cf. 
canneau fluting, and med.L. cane//us channel. 
(The number of »z’s and 7/’s is thus quite unfixed.) 
Phe Fr. and It. words are taken as immediately 
connected with cannel/a, cannelle, dim. of canna, 
¢anne reed, eane, but F. canneau can hardly be 
separated from OF. camel, one of the forms of 
canal: see CANAL, CHANNEL.) Channelled, fluted. 

1673 Ray Srav. (1738) II. 359 They are cannellate, and 
there are now standing seventeen of them. 1676 F. VERNON 
in Parl, Trans, 11. 579 These Pillars. .are canellate. 

TCannel-nail. Od. 

r6r0 Marknam Waster. u. xcviii. 389 Some canell naile, 
or other naile piercing the soale. 1639 T. De Grey Comp. 
/lorsemt, 199 If your horse have gotten a sore foot by meanes 
of any cannell-nayle. 

Cannelure (kenéhiu). Also 8 canalure. 
{a. F. cannelure groove, f. canneler to CHANNEL] 
A groove, fluting ; also called CHANNELURE, 

Ilence Ca‘nnelured a., grooved, fluted. 

1755 Gent, Mag. XXV, 128 The colour of this shell is the 
purest white; its canalures or ribs, which serpentize, are 
crossed by circular lines. 1866 Corn. A/ag. Sept 350 The 
hinder cannelure of the bullet. 188x GREENER (2192 153 Swiss 
long-range cannelured bullets. 

i} Cannequin kernckin). [a. F. canneguin 
= Pg. caneguim, Sp. canigut.] A kind of white 
cotton eloth from the East Indies. 

1847 in Craic; and in mod. Diets. 

Canner (keno. [f. Can v.34-ER!; cf. Can- 
NED.] One who cans meat, fish, fruit, etc. 
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1878 N. H. Bisnor Voy. /'aper Canoe 120 The canners 
take a large portion of the best peaches. 1878 Aedinsou's 
Epitome of Lit. Sept. 136/2 \ canner of tomatoes. J/acd. 
Newspaper, Fifteen million lobsters are annually used by 
the Maine canners. a 

Cannery (kerntri’. [f. as prec. + -Fry.] A 
factory where meat, fruit, etc. are canned. 

1879 Echo 18 Oct. 1/5 The salmon canneries in Oregon. 
1880 Libr. Univ, Knowl. X\. 47 (Oregon) The first |salmon ] 
cannery was established in 1868 by Mr. Ifume, of Maine. 

Cannes, -ess, obs. Sc. forins of CANVAS. 

Cannet \kernt). Her. [a. F. canelte, dim. of 
cane duck.) A duck, borne as a charge, without 
feet or bill. 

Cannibal (kanibal). Forms: 6-8 canibal, 
6-7 caniball.e, canniball, 7 cannabal, 7- can- 
nibal. [In 16th ¢. pl. Carbales, a. Sp. Canibales, 
originally one of the forms of the ethnie name 
Carib or Cartbes, a fieree nation of the West 
Indies, who are recorded to have been anthro- 
pophagt, and from whom the name was subse- 
quently extended as a descriptive term. 

Professor J. 11. Trumbull, of Hartford, has pointed out 
that Z, , » interchange dialectally in American languages, 
whence the variant forms Caztéa, Caribe, Galibi: and that 
Columbus's first representation of the name as he heard it 
from the Cubans was Canibales, explained as ‘los de Caniba 
or Canima’; when he landed on Flayti, he heard the name 
of the people as Carsées and their country Carié; the latter 
was afterwards identified with Puerto Rico, named by the 
Spaniards ‘ [sla de Carib’, ‘ which in some islands’, Colum- 
bus says, ‘they call Cau‘ba, but in Hayti Carsd’. Np- 
parently, however, it was only foreigners who made a place- 
name out of that of the people : according to Oviedo (//ist. 
Gen. i. viii.) caribe sigmiies ‘ brave and daring’, with which 
Prof. Trumbull compares the Tupi cavyéa ‘superior man, 
hero, wr’. Catip-an is app, another variant =cartb-an; cf. 
Galibé above-mentioned. 

Columhus’s notion on hearing of Caiba was to associate 
the name with the Grand Ahan, whose dominions he be- 
lieved to be not far distant; he held ‘que Caniba no es otra 
cosa sino la gentedel Gran Can’. ‘To connect the name with 
Sp. can, [t. cane, L. canis dog, was a later delusion, enter- 
tained by Geraldini, Bp. of San Domingo, 1521-5; it natu- 
rally tickled the etymological fancy of the 16th c., and may 
have helped to perpetuate the particular form caniéad in 
association with the sense authropophagt, See Prof. Trum- 
bull’s article, in V. & Q. Ser. v. 1V. 171.J 

1. A man (esp. a savage) that eats human flesh ; 
a man-eater, an anthropophagite. Originally pro- 
per name of the man-eating Caribs of the Antilles. 

1553 Even Treat. New /ud. (tr. Sebastian Munster Cos- 
mtog, 15) Arb. 30 Columbus .. sayled toward y* South, and 
at yt length came to the Ilandes of the Canibals. And 
because he came thether on the Sundaye called the Domini- 
cal day, he called the Iand .. Dominica .. Insula Crucis. . 
was also an [lande of the Canibales. 1 — Decades New 
World (tr. Peter Martyr 1511) 1. (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, which 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesshe (and called of the 
olde writers Anthropophagi).. Vexed with the incursions 
of these manhuntyng Canibales. 1584 R. Scot Déscoz’. 
Witcher. uw. ix, Kin to the Anthropophagi and Canibals. 
1594 J. Davis Seautan’s Secr. u. (1607) 12 The Canibals of 
America flye the presence of men. 1604 Suaxs. Ofh, 1. iti. 
143 The Canibals that each others eate. 1661 Hicker- 
INGILL Yauaica 76 Thence they are call’d Caribs, or Canni- 
bals. 1679 £stabl. Jest 138 The fierce Cannibals of the 
West Indies. 1748 Anson Voy. m. vii. (ed. 4) 480 The ne- 
cessity of turning cannibal. 1772 Prirsttey .Vat. & Rez. 
Relig. (1782) 111. 50 M. Voltaire .. represents the Jews as 
canibals. 1852 TH. Ross tr. //u:nboldt’s Trav. Il. 214 
Geraldini, who sought to Latinize all barbarous denomina- 
tions, recognized in the Cannibals the manners of dogs 
(canes). 1865 Livincstone Zambesé tii. 67 Nearly all blacks 
believe the whites to be cannibals. 

b. fig. (sometimes formerly as a strong term of 
abuse for ‘ bloodthirsty savage ’), 

1563-87 Foxe A. & /, 1684) IIT. 739:\On Boner’s portrait) 
This Cannibal in three years space Iwo hundred Martyrs 
slew. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //euw. V/, v. v. 6x Butchers and Nil- 
laines, bloudy Caniballes, How sweet a Plant haue you vn- 
timely cropt. 1604 Hieron Js. 1. 559 Such are his carnall 
cardinals, Or rather bloudy canibals. 1845 Stoppart in 
Eucycl. Metrop. (1847) 1. 159/1 The late Mr. Windham, an 
accomplished scholar .. whom Mr. Tooke calls .. a ‘canni- 
bal’, and ‘a cowardly assassin’, 1860 Emerson Cond, Life 
vii. Wks. (Bohn) If. 420 Sickness is a cannibal which eats 
up all the life and youth it can lay hold of. 

2. An animal that preys on its own species. 

1796 Morse lf mer. Geog. 1.696 The shark and great black 
stingray, are insatiable cannibals. 188x Darwin Eurth 
Worms \. 37 They [worms] are cannibals. 

3. attrii, Pertaining to a cannibal, cannibal-like ; 
bloodthirsty. 

1596 NasHe Saffrou H’akden 120 He is such a vaine Ba- 
silisco..& swarmeth in vile Canniball words. 1607 Cuar- 
MAN Bussy D’ Av:16. Plays 1873 11.58 To feede The rauenous 
wolfe of thy most Canibal valour. «1694 Tittotson Ser. 
xcix. (1742) VI. 1591 They have the face to complain of the 
cannibal laws, and bloody persecutions of the church of 
England. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 210 To stimulate their 
cannibal appetites. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. III. xiv. 
400 The street poets portioned out all his joints with can- 
nibal ferocity. 1873 Spectator 22 Feb. 240,1 He [the shrike] 
is a cannibal bird. 

Cannibalean, a. ,ave. In 7 canniba‘llian. 
[f prec. + -EAN, -1AN.] = CANNIBALIC, 

1602 Carew Cornwell >4a, His Canniballian fellowes, 
1845, Blackzw. Mag. LNIL. 52 His cannibalean majesty. 

Cannibalic \kenibelik),a. [f.as prec. + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a eannibal. 

1837 Dickens //ckzv, 1842) I. 413 The fat youth gave a 
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CANNON. 


semi-cannibalic leer at Mr. Weller. 1844 — Aart. Chan. 
xxxvil, Preparers of cannibalic pastry, 1886 Biackiy What 
does Hist. Teach ? 111 (In abis worse than cannibalic style. 

Cannibalish (kwmbalf), 2. [f as pree. + 
-1Ssi.] Savonring of cannibalism. 

1837 New JJouth. Mig, XLUX. 522 It ts rather a canni- 
balish proceeding. 1863 /’ossrbrd. of Creation 241 The poor 
fellow would be horrified at the cannibalsh sugge! tion. 

Cannibalism kanibaliz’m,. [t. as pree. + 
-18M.] The practice of eating the flesh of one’s 
fellow-ereatures. fig. Bloodthirsty barbarity. 

1796 Burks Avg. Peace 1. Wks. VEIL 177 8 My canni- 
bahsin, I mean their devouring, as a nutriment of their 
ferocity, some part of the bodies of those they hase mur- 
dered, 1824 D'Iskanii Car, Lit., Dk. Ruckhm, (18€6 312 
The political cannibalism of the mob. 1879 WaAtiacs. 
Austral.y.g3 Cannibalism is. , practised in most of the tribes. 

Cannibalistic | ka:nibalistuk’, a. [f, as prec. 
+-ist+-ie.] Addicted to or pertaining to canni- 
balism. Hence Ca:nnibali‘stically a/v. 

1851 /raser’s Mag. XLII. 476 ‘They see Englishmen .. 
pugnacious, intemperate, and cannibalistic. 1884 /’a// A/ad/ 
Budget 22 Aug. 27/1 Badgers are equally cannibalistic. 
851 [f. Mrtvinne Whale x. 55 (Queequey was General 
NWashington canniballistically developed. 

Cannibarlity. rae. (sce -1TY.] = CANNIBALISM. 

1796 Monthly May. 1. 294 Cannibality, or man-eating, 
has always existed as a condition and practice of mankind. 

Cannibally (kacnibali), adv. [f as pree. + 
-LY 2.) After the manner of a cannibal. Also fg. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. v. 200 And hee had bin Cannibally 
giuen, hee might haue boyld and caten him too. 1702 C. 
Matuer A/agu. Chr. un. App. (1852) 194 To have canmibally 
devoured one another. 

+ Cannibe, a. Ols. [Conjectured by some to 
ke for F. canif or its OF. dim. canrvel.] 

01420 /’allad, on lush, 1.1157 Showe forth also the can- 
nibe knyves lite In plantes yonge a branch awaie to take. 

Cannie: see Canny. 

Cannikin, canikin (kanikin. Forms: 
6-9 canni-, cani-, 7 canna-,9 canakin. [dim. f. 
Can shh: cf, Du. fanneken, Eng. mannthkin, panui- 
kin, and see -K1N.] A small ean or drinking vessel. 

1s70 Lee. BP. St. Audrew in Sc. Pocus 16th C. 18. 313 
(Jam.) Carruse, znd hald the cannikin klynclene. 1604 
Suaxs, Oth. un. ili, 71 And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. (1658 Hexuam Du. Dict., Nannekeu, a small Canne, 
Pot, or Cruse ] 1764 Geutl. Mag. XXXIV. 89 And clink 
the cannikin here below. 1845 Brownine Fdight Duchess 
xvi. x When the liquor’s out why clink the canmkin? 1849 
Blackw. Mag. LXV, 570 With a canikin of rum, 

b. slang. (see quots.) 

1688 R. Horme Armoury in. iii. § 68 Canmtkin, the 
Plague. 1690 in B. E Dict. Cant. Crew. 

Cannily (kernili), adv. Se. and north. dial.) 


(f. Canny a.+-Lv?.] Sagaciously, skilfully, pru- 
dently; cauticusly, slily ; gently, softly, comfort- 
ably, etc. (see various senses of CANNY). 

1636 Rutuerrorp Leff, Ixix. (1862) 1. 178 Those who can 
take that cralbbed tree handsomely upon their back and 
fasten it o1 cannily, shall find it such a burden as wings to 
abird, a@ 1662 Batu Lett, (1775) 1. 147 (Jam. He has . 
carried himself far more cannily than any of that side. 21758 
Ramsay Poents (1800) If. 386 Steering cannily thro* life. 
1816 Scot Antig. xavii, Step lightly and cannily. 1A 
Dwarf vii. 1839 Cumbrid. & Weston, Dialog. 18 Sae we 
dud varra connoly. 1866 Kinestry //erewe. xv. 199, I told 
my story as cannily as I could. 

Canniness (keninis). Sc. [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] Sagacily, skilfulness, prudence, eautious- 
ness ; gentleness, quietness. 

ax662 Baiire Lett. (1775) I. 92 (Jam.) When the canni- 
ness of Rothes had brought in Montrose to our party. 1873 
P. Bayne Parit. Rev. tii. 8x Native Scotch prudence and 
canniness, 

+Canning, 2d/. sb.1 Obs. [f£ Can v.1 + -1xG),] 
Peing able, ability. ; 

arsss Braprorp /I’4s. (Parker Soc.) Il. <8 1D.) Why 
would I not but because I could not? [ mean because my 
canning is taken away by sin. 1615 T. Avams HAste Dew. 
38 Cunning served his turn when canning did no g od. 

Canning kevniy), vd/, 54.2 [f. Can v.34 
-Incg ©] The preserving of meat, fish, fruit, efe., 
by sealing up in cans or tins ; tinning. 

1872 in Sacramento Weekly Union 24 Feb. 6 ‘Hoppe . 
1879 Echo 18 Oct. 1/5 In canning, every precaution is used 
to secure the native freshness and flavour of the article pre- 
served. 1882 Standard 10 Feb. 5 3 UVhe ‘canning * of the 
vast shoals of salmon. Sty 

attrib, 1883 Fisheries E.vhib. Catal. ed, 4° 159 Thistle 
Haddie Canning and Curing Company. 1884 //arfers 
Mag. July 297/2 The canning house. 

Cannion, variant of Caxiox, O/s. 

+ Cannipers. O/s. Corrupted f CALL PERS, 

1707 J. Mortimer //usé. J.) The sqnare is taken by a pair 
of cannipers, or two rulers clapped to the side of a tree, 
measuring the distance between them. 1725 DRrapiey Fam, 
Dict. sv. Felling, N pair of cannipers. 

Cannister, obs. form of CANISTER. 

Cannoa, cannoe, obs. ff. CANor. 

Cannon (kxnon), 56.) Also 6 | chanon’, 6-8 
canon. [In 16th. also case, Se, canucni, a. 
F. canon 4th e. in Littre) = Pr. canon, Cat. can’, 
Sp. caton, It. cannone, lit. ‘yreat tule, barrel, 
augm. f. canna, canue CAXF, reed, pipe, tube. 
The spellings caon and cannon vevur side by 
side down nearly to 1800, though the latter 1s 
the more frequent after ¢ 1660.) 


CANNON. 


+1. A tube, a cylindrical bore. Ods. 

1588 Lucar 7artaglia’s Arte Shooting 30 How long the 
canon or concauitie of every Peece of Artillerie ought to 
bee. 1604 E.G. D’Acosta's Hist. Iudies v. ix. 353 A small 
canon of cristall, in length halfa foote. 1611 Cotcr., Tra- 
Jectotre, the cannon, or taile of a perfuming funnell. 1616 
Surec. & Markku. County. Farum: 358 You must make fast 
the foresaid Canon of the said harke of the new branch. 

2. A piece of ordnance; a gun or fire-arm of a 
size which requires it to be mounted for firing. 
(The leading current sense.) 

The following varieties are mentioned in the r6th-17thc. : 
Canon Royall, height 84 in.; shot 66 lbs. Cazon, height 
8 in.; shot 60 lbs. Canou Sarpentine, height 7} in.; shot 
534 lbs. Bastard Canon, height 7in.; shot 414 lbs. Dezny 
Canon, height 64 in.; shot 303 Ibs. Canoz Petro, height 
6 in.; shot 243 Ibs. 

For the various ancient forms of cannon or great guns, see 
Aspic, Basitisk, Bastarp, CARTHOUN, CULVERIN, DraGon, 
Fatcon, FALCoNET, SAKER, SERPENTINE, SIREN, etc, 

1525 I. Macnus in State Papers (1836) 1V. 325, 5 gret 
gonnes of brasse called cannons, besides sondery other faw- 
cons, 1845 Ear: Surewssury Zézd. V. 441 To sende unto 
Tynmowthe..a cannon, a saker, etc. 1570 Levins Alanip. 
163 A chanon, gunne, formenti genus. 1573 Diurn. Occur. 
rents (1833) 330 Thrie houlkis of Ingland, ladunit with ane 
cannone ryell, four singill cannounis .. with ane Scottis 
peice les nor ane cannoun. 1600 SHaxs. 4. ¥. ZL. u. 
vii. 153 Then, a Soldier .. Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Euen in the Canons mouth. 1604 E. Grimston Stege of 
Osteud 189 Canons of wood, a fadom long, with great bandes 
of Yron. 1633 T.Starrorp Pac. (7/76. xvi. (1821) 387 An 
other Cannon was brought up, and planted by the Demy- 
cannon, 1705 StaxHore Paraphr, 1. 18 They march directly 
up to the mouth of the loaded Canon. 1750 Beawes Lex 
Mercat. (1752) 832 Iron Bars, Cannons, and Bullets. 1858 
GREENER Guuuery 97 Mr. Nasmyth, whose monster cannon 
..Was to astonish the whole world. 1864 H. Jones Holiday 
Papers 219 The Irishman’s recipe fora cannon ‘Take a long 
hole, and pour some brass round it’, 

b. Also collect. (= ‘artillery, ordnance’), and A/, 

1596 SHaxs.1 /Yew. JV, u. ill. 56 Thou hast talk’d .. Of 
Basiliskes, of Canon, Culuerin. 1666 Perys Diary (1879) 
IIL. 495 In the trial every one of the great guns, the whole 
cannon of seven... broke in pieces. 1760 Aeysler’s Trav. 
1.184 The largest cannon here are about fifty pounders. 
18s5 Tennyson Charge Lt. Brigade iii, Cannon to right 
of them, Cannon to left of them, Cannon in front of them 
Volley’d and thunder’d. 

ec. Phrase. 

a 1639 Srottiswoop /fist. Ch. Scotd. v. (1655) 239 He was 
apprehended, and by sentence of the Council of War con- 
demned to ride the Cannon. 

3. Afech. a. A barrel or hollow cylindrical piece 
capable of revolving independently on a shaft, 
with a greater or less velocity than that of the 
shaft. b. The perforated barrel of a watch-key. 

4. A smooth round bit. Also canwoz-bi2, 

1s96 Spenser F. Q. 1. vil. 37 Could manage fair His 
stubborne steed with curbed canon bitt. 1614 MarkHaM 
Cheap ITusd, 1. ii. (1668:24 A sweet smooth Cannon bit, with 
a plain watering chain. 1617 — Cavadé. 11. 50 The first byt 
a horse should weare, should be a smooth Cannon. 1617 
J. Lane Sgutre's T. 273 The bitt, a canon bytt. 


5. The part of a bell by which it is suspended ; ” 


also called the cav. See also Canon! 14. 

1872 Evtacomee Sells of Ch. i 4 The ear or cannon on its 
top or crown, by which it is hung .. in the tower. 

6. An empty zinc retort ; see quot. 

1871 Zrams. Ainer. Inst. Mining Eng. 1.74 Beneath the 
Rieck is placed a row of six so-called cannons to break the 

eat. 


7. Billiards. A stroke in which the player’s ball 
is made to hit one of the other balls in such a 
way as to glance from it and strike the second. 

(Also called cavambole and carrom, of which cannon ap- 
pears to be a perversion; probably influenced by the notion 
ofa ‘heavy shot’.» 

1839 KentrieLp iddiards 16 Canons. .constitute by far the 
most interesting part of Billiards. 1844 Marpon Lid/iards 
4 Scoring canons and hazards, 1850 THackeRAy Pendennis 
xxiii, ‘I wish to the doose your wife was dead.’ ‘Sodo I. 
That’s a cannon by Jove.’ 1863 Miss Brappon 7. A/arch- 
wont Il, i. 3, 1 am afraid she'll never make a cannon. 
1872 Brack Adv. Phacton xi. 157 Even whenhe got a good 
chance of a cannon, the smallness of the balls caused him to 
fail entirely. ; 

b. ?¢ransf. [The date is early.] 

1806-7 J. Berrsrorp Altseries TTuin. Life (1826) vu. ii, 
Briskly stooping to pick up a lady’s fan when two other 
gentlemen are doing the same, and so making a cannon 
with your head against both of theirs. 

8. altrzb. 

1s9g Marston Sco. Villanie u. vii. 203 His new stampt 
complement, his Cannon oathes. a@ 1668 Davenant Siege 
Rhodes Poems (1673) 40 With smoke of Cannon-Clouds. 
1885 R. Bucuanan Aaster of Aline 1. xii. 175 Gusts, fitful 
though terrible—very cannon blasts of air. 

9. Conib., as cannon-bore, -breech, -bullet, -cast- 
ing, fever, -flash, -mouth, -fodder, -reek, -smoke ; 
cannon-hot, -moulded, -mouthed, -smoked adjs. ; 
+ cannon-roared pa. pple. ; cannon-clock, a can- 
non with a burning-glass so fixed over the veut as 
to fire the priming on the sun’s rcaching the meri- 
dian; cannon-fly (see quot.); cannon-lock, a 
contrivance for exploding the charge of a cannon ; 
cannon- metal, a variety of bronze used for cannon ; 
cannon-mouth, the mouth of a cannon-bit; can- 
non pinion, the perforated pinion which carries 
the minute hand of a watch, and drives the minute 
wheel; cannon-royal (see sense 1); cannon- 
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stove, a stove for heating, shaped somewhat like 
a mortar, See also CANNON-BALL, -BASKET, etc. 

16ss Mro. Worcester Cent. Juv. § 64 So clear from dan- 
ger, that ..a Pound of Butter did not melt being laid upon 
the *Cannon-britch. 1605 1s¢ Pt. Jeronimo in Hazl. Dods- 
dey 1V. 382 Spleens big as a *cannon-bullet. 1724 Watts 
Logic 1. ii. § 4 It is slow when compared with a cannon- 
bullet. 1833 Edin, Rev. LVII. 381 That .. exciting sensa- 
tion known to military men by the name of the *cannon- 
fever. 1860 HawtHorne Maré. Faun xxix. 229 The last 
*cannon-flash of a retreating army. 1787 T. Best Art of 
Axngliug ied. 2)114 The Oak Ask, Woodcock, *Canon or 
Down hillfly. 1799 G. Smitx Ladorat, 11. 297 The oak-fly. 
Some call this. ate cannon-fly. 1567 in Tytler //és¢. Scot?. 
(1864) II]. 264 Knox thundered out. .*cannon-hot against her. 
1651 Davenant Gondibert 1. xxxv, Deep Cannon Mouth’d 
experienc’d Hounds. 1884 F. Britten Walch & Clockm. 178 
A long boss or pipe called the *cannon pinion. The cannon 
pinion drives the minute wheel. 1598 Barret (heor. Warres 
v. iii. 134, 5000 Quintals or Centenaires of “Cannon powder. 
1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Grain. xiv. 71 Serpentine powder 
in old time was in meale, but now corned and made stronger, 
and called Canon corne powder. 1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe 
(18711 91 When the fame of the king of fishes was *canon- 
roared in her ears. 1813 Sin R. Witson Diary II. 147 My 
new order ribbon: it is not in itself beautiful, but it be- 
comes so when *cannon-smoked. 

Cannon, 54.2 [Cf. Canton (also spelt caz- 
non), and CaNnon $6.1] A cylindrical or sausage- 
like curl, properly horizontal, like the canions of 
breeches. Hence Cazzzon curls. 

c1800 Alem. Mary Somerville iii. (1873) 41 He wore a 
powdered wig, with cannons at the ears, and a pigtail. 185 
Gero. Erior Sc. Cleric. Life, Fanet's Repent. v. 218 With 
.. sandy hair, which was this morning arranged in taller 
cannoncurlsthanusual. /é¢¢. II. 190 Old lawyer Pittman’s 
daughters with cannon curls surmounted with large hats. 

Cannon, vz. [f. the sb.: cf. It. cannonare.] 

1. tutr. ‘Yo discharge a cannon. ¢vazs. To can- 
nonade. 

1691 LuttreLt Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 170 To learn and use 
the art of canooning and bombarding. 1693 Alem. Ct. 
Teckely \. 43 At break of day they began to Cannon the 
Imperialists. 1865 Sfectator 7 Jan. 5 He must... cannon 
them into material civilization. 

2. Billiards. To play one’s ball so as to make 
a CANNON (see sense 7). Also (of the ball), to strike 
and rebound. 

1844 Marpon Siliiards 11 Any 
upon a ball. 1859 J. Lanc Wane. india 114 He cannoned 
all over the table, went in off the red and white. 1864 
Spectator 531 The art of cannoning as it were, against the 
miserable, the ball ultimately meant to strike the great and 
powerful. 1873 Bennetr & Cav. Silliards 225 If the spot- 
white is cannoned on full, the balls will be left together. 

3. ¢vans. To strike with rebounding collision 
(prop. laterally or obliquely), to come into violent 
collision with. 

1864 VamBéry Trav. C. Asta 197 Our heads were con- 
tinually cannoning each other like balls on a billiard table. 

b. zt. (with various preps.) 

1872 Daily News 25 Mar., Franc Huron and Acton can- 
noned, and both fell. 1879 F. Pottok Sport Brit. Burinah 
I. r11 He [a blind bear] used to get loose and run up the 
first tree against which he cannoned. 1880 Miss Brappon 
Just as lam xvii. 106 Scampering over hedges and ditches, 
and cannoning at gates. 

Cannon, obs. form of Canon, 

Cannonade (kenonéid), 5d. [f. Cannon sd. 
+-ADE: cf. It. cannonala, Sp. caftonada \ Minsheu).]} 
A continued discharge of cannon; an attack with 
cannon, 

1655 FLeckno 7rav.12 Your young gallants of the time.. 
talk of nothing but rampards and parapats, musquetads .. 
and canonads. 1769 Rosertson Chas. I’, III. vin. 96 A 
furious canonade. 1776 W. Heatu in Sparks Corr. Aimer. 
Rev. (1853) 1. 333 We could not reduce the fort by cannon- 
ade. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. ILI. v. vi. 299 Twelve hours 
of raging cannonade. 1841 E_puinstone Hist, 2d. V1. 113 
A cannonade was kept up on both sides. 

Jig. 1878 Huxvey Phystogr. 167 A cannonade, more or 
less sharp, is constantly kept up against the coast. 

b. Aumorously: at billiards. 

1844 DisraELi Coningsby xii, Where the echoing balls de- 
noted the sweeping hazard or the effective cannonade. 

Cannonade (kenoné! d), . [f. prec.] 

1. ¢rans, To batter or attack with cannon ; to dis- 
charge cannon against. 

a1670 Sir J. Turner Ale. (1829) 68 Da. Leslie .. can- 
nonading the royall troops, when they came in view of him. 
1790 Beatson Nav. §& Mil. Afem. 221 Throwing shells and 
cannonading the ships. 1795 A/onthly Rev. XVII. 569 Let 
fresh cities be cannonaded into rubbish. 

2. intr, ‘To discharge cannon continuously. 

1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3829/3 The Enemy cannonaded all 
day. 1841 Evpuinstone //is¢. Jed. 11.443 After cannonad- 
ing for three days. .he ordered a general assault, 

Jig. 1886 Purves Burglars in Par. 1.9 The omnibus 
bobbed and cannonaded through. .the streets. 

Cannona‘ding, z//. sd. The action of the 
prec. vb.; the sustained discharge of cannon. 

in E. Wuitaxer in Camdeu Soc. ALisc. (1881) 46 Adini- 
rall Byng, who commanded the cannonading. 1777 WATSON 
Philip IT (1839) 245 He began a brisk cannonading. 

Jig. 1878 Mortey Crit. Altsc., Byron 230 No..polemical 
cannonading can drive away the impalpable darkness of 
error, i 

Cannonarchy. [cf. avarchy, etc.] Govern- 
ment by cannon ; usurpation supported by cannon. 

184r Mrs. Gore Cecil (1860) 79 (Hoppe) The greatest des- 
potism of modern times--the cannonarchy of Napoleon. 


bungler can canon full! 


CANNONRY. 


1864 Atlautic Mouthly May 633 Our constitutional polity 
would give way to a cannonarchy. 


Ca‘nnon-ba:ll. [See Baur sd.1 5.] 
1, A ball, usually of iron, to be thrown from a 


cannon. (Also collect. and as f/.) 

1663 Butter //ud, 1,11. 872 Heavy brunt of cannon-ball. 
1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4077/2 Colonel Fox was killed with a 
Cannon-Ball. 1704 Collect. Voy. & Trav. 111. 764/2, 800 
Cannon-ball. 1848 W. K. Key tr. Z. Blanc's Hist. Ten 1. 
II. 265 Being battered down with cannon balls. 

b. His?. A nickname for the hard-headed rem- 
nant of the protectionist party in England. 

1858 Sat, Rev. 30 Oct. 413/2 The amendment .. which 
sealed for ever the fate of Protection, was carried [in 1852] 
with only fifty dissentient voices—the celebrated ‘ cannon- 
balls’. 

2. Cannon-ball fruit, the globular woody fruit 
of a South American tree, Couroupita guianensis 
(N. O. Lecythidacer) or Cannon-ball Tree. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 381/1 Cannon-ball tree. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 342 The Cannon-ball fruit: its shell is used as 
a drinking vessel, and its pulp when fresh is of an agree- 
able flavour. 1885 Lapy Brassey 7he Trades 112 Perhaps 
the most remarkable of the order of Lecythidacez.. was 
the so-called ‘ Cannon-ball tree’. 


+ Ca'nnon-ba:sket. Ods. A gabion. 

1647 CLarenpon /fist, Red. (1703) I. vi. 419 The Govern- 
our... brought away their Cannon Baskets, and many Armes. 
1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Uul. § 905 With Ordnance, placed 
behinde Canon-baskets (filled with earth’. 1687 J. Ricnarps 
Journ. Siege of Buda 10 Cannon-Baskets and Faggots were 
brought to the Tower, in order to the raising a Battery. 

Cannon-bit: see CANnNon sé. 4. 

Ca‘nnon-borne. [f. Cannon sd. as being tube- 
or reed-shaped ; in F. cazon.] The single bones 
between the knee or hough and fetlock of the fore 
and hind leg (of a horse or other quadruped), 
the metacarpal and metatarsal bones respectively. 

1834 Sir C. Bett Hand 92 When we look in front, instead 
of the four metacarpal bones, we see one strong bone, the 
cannon bone. 1854 Owen in Cire. Sc, (1865) I. 83/1 The 
single bone [of ox], called ‘cannon-bone’, which articulates 
with both these carpal bones, does not answer to the single 
‘cannon-bone’ in the horse, but to the metatarsals of both 
the third and the fourth digits. 1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 
4co These are anchylosed together in the adult, and form a 
single mass which is known as the ‘ canon-bone’. 

Cannoned (ke-nend), 2. [f. Cannon 5d. + 
-ED*%,]_ Furnished with cannon. 

1869 M. ArnoLp South. Night vi, There, where Gibral- 
tar’s cannon’d steep O’erfrowns the wave. 

Cannoneer (kenéni1). Also 6- cannonier. 
[a. F. canonnter = It. cannoniere, Sp. caiionero, 
Pg. canhonetro: see CANNON and -EER.] 

An artilleryman who manages the laying and 
firing of a cannon ; a gunner. 

1562 Act 5 Efiz. v. § 12 Gunners, commonly called Canon- 
eers. 1590 MaRLowe 2nd pt. Tamburl, ua. iii. ad fin., To 
save our cannoneers from musket-shot. 1591 GARRARD A7t 
Warre 303 The Cannoniers ought to be readie. 1674 WALLIS 
in Rigaud Corr. Sci. AZeu (1841) II. 588 Practical cannon- 
eers..find the random of a bullet very different from the 
parabola. 1795 in Nicolas Disp. Nedson (1846) VII. Introd. 
77 Ordnance stores for the siege, and cannoniers. 1855 
Macautay //tst, Eug. 111. 244 The Irish cannoneers stood 
gallantly to their pieces. 

Hence Cannonee‘ring vé/. sd., management of 
cannon; cannonading. 

1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 31 The present per- 
fection of gunnery, cannoneering, bombarding, mining, and 
all these species of artificial. .cruelty. ; 

+Cannonery. O/s. Also 7 canonrie. (cf. 
F. canuoniire=Sp. catonera.) See quot.; also a 
loop-hole to shoot out at. : 

[1598 Barret Zheor. livarres Gloss. 249 Cannonera, a 
Spanish word, and is the place or roome where the Cannon 
is placed in a bulwarke.} /é¢d. v. ii. 130 Make the Can- 
noneries that they may shoot from aboue. 1611 FLorio 
Casamatta, a casamat, a canonrie. 

Cannoning, 2//. 56. [f. Cannon v.+-Inc1.] 

1, The discharge of cannon; the noise of this 
discharge ; any similar action or its noise. 

1607 Brewer Lingua 1, i. (R.) The loud cannoning of 
thunder-bolts. 1691 [see CANNON 7. 1). ‘ 

2. The making a cannon at billiards ; a coming 
into violent collision. 

1864 [see CANNON v. 2]. 1881 7iuzes 14 Feb. 4/2 In riding 
for gates..there was crowding and cannoning. 

Ca‘nnon-proof, 54. and a. [see PRroor.] 

A. sb. Impenetrability to cannon-shot; safety 


from cannon ; cannon-proof armament. 

1601 CornwALLyes £ss, 1. xxix. (1631) 42 Put him in a 
Castle by Cannon proofe well guarded. 1611 Beaum, & FL. 
Aing & No A. 1.ii, If I might stand still in cannon-proof, 
and have fame fall upon me, I would refuse it. 

B. adj. Impenetrable to cannon-shot; proof 
against cannon. 

1632 G. HuGues Saints Losse 37 It’s canon-proofe, and a 
wall impregnable? 1667 Eart Orrery State Lett. (1743) 
II. 222, I endeavour to make my batteries at Kingsale can- 
non proof. 1695 Loud. Gaz, No. 3100/4 The Lodgment on 
the Right was made Cannon proof. 

Cannonry (ke‘nonri). [f Cannon sh. +-RY: 
cf. musketry, gunnery.] 

1. Discharge of cannon, cannonading. 

1839-40 W. Irvine HWolfert's R. (r85p) 157 Vheir columns 
were ripped uP by cannonry. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. 
Nt. Cap 114 Had not the dreadful cannonry drowned all. 
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2. Artillery, cannon collectively. 

185r Mrs. Browninc Casa Guide HW, u, Long live the 
Duke !—how roared the cannonry! 

3. nonce-use. Cannoncers as a force. 

1866 Ruskin Crovun Wild Olive 210 You may have to call 
yourselves ‘Cannonry' instead of chivalry. 

Ca‘nnon-shot. [scc Suor sé.] 

1. The shooting or discharge of a cannon. 

1606 Hieron /’ks. 1. 46 If Hee had done it by cannon 
shot, 1876 Bancrort //is¢. U. S. III. xiii. 199 Triple line 
was formed, out of reach of cannon-shot. 

2. Ammunition shot from a cannon; balls or 
other ‘ shot’ for a cannon. 

1sgt Suaks, 3 /feu. V/, 111, tii. 79 These haughtie wordes 
of hers Haue battred me like roaring Cannon-shot. 1653 
Urqunart Xadelais 1. xxxvii, These are cannon-shot. 1687 
Loud. Gaz, No. 2282/6 Ply’d with Bombs and Cannon-shot, 
1871 Joaquin Mitter Songs /taly (1878) 119 The hail like 
cannon-shot struck the sea. ; 

3. The distance a cannon will throw a ball ; the 
range of a cannon. 

1580 Sir R. Bincuan in Spenser's I’hs, (Grosart) I. 463, 
I entered the harbour .. within canon shotte of the fortress. 
170z Loud. Gaz. No. 3844/4 Out of Cannon-shot of that 
‘Town. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Asil. Mem, (1804) 327 To 
approach within cannon-shot. 

Cannopy, Cannow(e, obs. ff. Canopy, CANOE. 

Cannos, variant of Canous a. Ods. 

Cannot (kz'nft), the ordinary modern way of 
writing can sof: see CAN v, 


|Cannula (kenisvla). Szrg. Also (¢ucorrectly) 
canula. [a. L. cannula ‘small reed or pipe’, 
dim. of cava (q.v.) reed, pipe.] A tubular instru- 
ment introduced into a cavity or tumour in order 
to allow the escape of fluid. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 484 Let a Cannula be 
made of a Linnen Rag besmear’d with White Wax. 1754- 
64 SMELLIE .Widwif. I. 229 Blowing into the mouth with a 
silver canula so as to expand the lungs. 1866 FLint 
Prine. & Pract. Med. (1880) 148 A canula or hollow needle 
introduced into the chest. 1876 Foster Phys. n1. iv. 11879) 
378 When a ureter is divided..and a cannula inserted. 

Cannular, a. [f. prec.+-ar.] Of the form 
of a cannula, tubular. 

1823 H. H. Witson Js. (1864) III. 386 A sort of canular 
trochar. 1847 in Craic. 

Ca‘nnulate, -ated, z. Also canu-. [f. as 
prec. +-ATE+-ED.] a. Made ofa tubular shape, 
tubular; b. Channelled or grooved. 

1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. vii, 288 Putting a cannu- 
lated Catheterintothe Wound. 1707 SLoane Yamatcal.171 
Furrowed or cannulated calyces. 1775 Exuis in PAré, 
Traus. LXV1. 4 A regular cannulated appearance on the 
surface. 1805 Med. Frn/. XIV. 490 The canulated catheter. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Canuulate, tubular, 

+Camnnule. ? Oés. In 8 canule. [ad. L. 
cannula: see above.} A minute canal or channel. 

1718 Biair in Phil, Traus. XXX. 894, I find one Canulo 
entring the Bone from-the sides of the Orifice for the Care- 
tide Artery. 

Canny (keni), a. Sc. Also in north Eng. 
dial. conny. [A comparatively modem word : 
not found before 17th c. App. f. CAN v. in sense 
‘to know how, be able’, or the derived Sc. sb. 
Cay, ‘knowledge, skill’ +-y: cf. Sw. &unnig. 
Canny, conny, thus originally was nearly =czn- 
nand, cunning in its primary sense. But it has 
developed an extensive series of meanings, two or 
three of which are in common use in Eng. literature 
to dcnote qualities considered characteristically 
Scotch. It ‘s also current in the North of Eng- 
land as far south as Lancashire and the Humber, 
but in senses more or less distinct from the Scotch.] 

1. Knowing, sagacious, judicious, prudent ; wary, 
cautious. Sc. arch. 


1637 Rutuerrorp Lett. Ixxxiii. (1862) I. 212 Men's canny 
wisdom, who, in this storm, take the nearest shore and go 
to the lee and calm side of the Gospel. a 1661 /did. 1. xi. 
(Jam.) I trust in God, to use the world, as a canny or cun- 
ning master doth a knave-servant ;—he giveth him no 
handling or credit. @1662 Bae Lett. (1775) Il. 138 
(Jam.) The Parliament is wise to make, in a canny and a 
safe way, a wholesome purgation. @1758 Ramsay Poets 
(1800) If. 256 Ye gales that .. please the canny boatman. 

b. csp. Cautious in worldly matters, worldly- 
wise, shrewd, having a constant eye to the main 
chance. (A somewhat sneering application of the 
Scotch word by English writers to ‘a low pru- 
dence or roguish sagacity, which southem people 
arc pleased to attribute to their northern kinsfolk’ 
(Chambers Jrni.). Perh. from Scott's use. 

1816 Scott Autig. xxviii, ‘If ye’ll let me hear the ques- 
tion, said Edie, with the caution of a canny Scotchman, 

Tilt. you whether I'll answer it or no.’ 1852 Miss YoncE 
Cauteos (1877) 11, vii. 90 Starving out the English, as the 
canny Scotch had so often done. 1870 Lowett Study Wiud. 
“4 t [the Hohenzollern] was an able and a canuy house, 
@ Scotch version of the word aé/e, which implies thrift and 
an eye to the main chance. 1878 Hoprook //yg. Brain 53 
As they say in canny Scotland. 

+2. Cunning, artful, wily. Sc. Oés. or arch. 

a 1662 Baie Lett. (1775) 11. 67 Jam.) Mr. Marshall... 
by canny Conveyance, got a sub-committee nominate accord- 
ing to his mind.—Vines, Herle, &c...seeing us excluded by 
Marshal's cunning, would not join. 1794 Ritson Se. Songs 
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I. 269 (Jam.) Well does the canny kimmer ken, They gar the 
scuds gae glibber down. ; 

3. Skiltul, clever, ‘cunning’ in the old sense). 
Canny wife: ‘wise woman’, midwife (Fr. femme 
Sage); hence canny moment: moment of child- 
birth. Se. arch. 

1768 Ross //elenore (1789) 15 (Jam.) [They] did with care 
the canny knack impart Unto their bairns. 1790 SwiRKEFS 
Poeuts 266 (Jam.) A skilly wife, our parish howdy; Wha did 
her jobs sae freely canny. 1810 Cromek Rew. Nithsdale 
Soug App. 335 (Jam.) When the pangs of the mother seized 
his aied wife, a servant was ordered to fetch the cannie 
wife who lived across the Nith. 1815 Scott Guy 4/.i, ‘Ye'll 
be come in the cannie moment I’m thinking.’ 

+ 4. Supernaturally wise, endowed with occult 
or magical power. Sc. Ods. 

1768 Ross Kock & wee pickle Tow (Jam.) She was ne'er 
ca'd chancy, but canny and slim. 1816 Scott &/. Dwarf iv, 
His popular epithet soon came to be Canny Elshie, or 
the Wise Wight of Mucklestane Moor. 

+ 5. Lucky, fortunate, prospcrous. Sc. Oés. 

1715 PeNNecuIK Poems 62 (Jam.) Farewel, old Calins, kan- 
nie all thy life. x72x Ramsay /’oct’s IWisk ii, Whaever 
by his canny fate, Is master of a good estate. 

b. Lucky or safe to meddle with; esf. with 
negative. Cf. Uncanny. Sc. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Nirk wi. vy, Word gae’d she was na 
kanny. 1829 Scotr Peszouol. v. 161 Which are not supposed 
to be themselves altogether canny. 

6. Careful, frugal, thrifty. (An archaic Se. sense, 
which has been taken up in Lnglish to characterize 
a quality considered specially Scotch.) 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ti, Whate’er he wins, I'll 
guide withcannycare. 1800 A/a.ritn, ‘Be canny with the 
sugar!’ 1866 Howetts MVenet. Life 267 The number.. 
and cost of the dishes were carefully regulated by the canny 
Republic's laws. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1129 A business- 
like, thrifty, canny, constitutional government. . 

7. Careful or cautions in motion or action; 
hence, quiet, gentlc, ‘soft’ of speech; free from 
commotion, disturbance, or noise. Said of persons 
or animals, in their action, speech, or disposition ; 
and also applied to things, as running water, the 
sea, wind, etc. (The usual sense in modern Scotch.) 

1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Nt. iv, Some tentie rin A cannie 
errand to a neebor town. 1786 — Salut. Auld Mare v, 
Hamely, tawie, quiet and cannie. 1814 Scott IVav. |x, 
‘The plaids [Highlanders] were gay canny, and did not do 
so much mischief.’ 1822 — irate v, ‘Speak her fair 
and canny.’ 1820 Glenfergus 11. 341 (Jam.) The canniest 
hand about a sick bed. 186: Ramsay Reutin. v. (ed. 18) 
125 Mounted upon a Highland pony as being the canniest 
baste. Afod. Sc. A cannie laddie. Canute Nannie, a 
species of wild bee not given to stinging. 

b. Of humour: Quiet, sly, ‘ pawky’. (Sc., and 
used by Eng. writers as characteristic of Scotch 
humour.) 

1876 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 464 His canny humour 
lights up the political and theological controversies of the 
time. 

8. Quiet, easy, snug,comfortable, pleasant, cosy. Sc. 

@1758 Ramsay Poems (1800) I. 44 (Jam.) Edge me into some 
canny post. /dfd, II. 227 (Jam.) A canny soft and flowery 
den. 1787 Burns £p. Fa:es Suith xviii, Cannie, in some 
cozie place, They close the day. Zed. She [a servant] has 
a gey cannie place. 

9. Agreeable to the eyes or perception, tidy, 
seemly, comely; good, worthy, ‘nice’, very satis- 
factory. In the north of England (in some parts 
pronounced corny) a general epithet of approba- 
tion or satisfaction, as in ‘Canny Newcastle’, ‘ the 
Canny Town’. In N. Lancashire, ‘ of good size or 
amount’. (Cf. the vulgar ‘a tidy bit of money’, 
and the like.) Not a Scotch sense. 

1802 R. ANDERSON Cunbrid. Ball. 40 Tom Linton was 
bworn till a brave canny fortune. 1821 Mrs. WHEELER 
Westurld, Dial. 99 Saa yee awt else et wur conny while 
yee stayd? 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 237 We wish to 
e cleanly and canny. 1870 Lancash. Gloss. (E.D.S.)s.v., 
‘Jim had supp’t a conny lot.’ 1875 Whitby Gloss., Conny, 
seemly : ‘she's conny beeath te feeace an te follow.’ 1877 
Holderness Gl.,‘ A conny lahtle bayn’ [=bairn}. 

10. Also used adv. ; esp. in phr. ¢o ca’ canny: 
to go cautiously, quietly, gently, carefully, warily. 

21796 Burns 3/y Nanute O vi, 1 maun guide it cannie, o. 
1804 Taras Poetns 82 (Jam.) The troddling burnie i’ the 
glen Glides cannie o’er its peebles sma’. 1814 Sa.ron & 
Gael II}. 73 (Jam.) ‘Chaps like them suld ca’ canny.’ 1816 
Scotr Autig. vii, ‘Canny now, lad—canny now—tak tent, 
and tak time.’ 1822 Gatt £utail 1. 239 (Jam.) ‘But, 
Charlie and Bell, ca’ canny.’ 

Canoe (kan), sé. Forms: a. 6-8 canoa, 7 
cannoa; 8. 6-8 canow(e,7 cannow‘e, canou/e, 
7-8 cunoo; 7. 7~— caano, cano, 7-8 cannoe, 8- 
canoe. [In 16the. canoa, a. Sp. canoa, a. Haytian 
canoa, the native name found in use by Columbus. 
Canoa continucd in Eng. use into the 18thc., but 
before 1600 there appeared a parallel form canozw, 
used with varictics of spelling into the 18th c., 
which was apparently an Eng. modification of 
canoa; in the course of the 17th c. appeared the 
forms caano, cano, canno, Canoo, cannoe, and canoe, 
of which cazo is also the Du., and canoe an earlicr 
Fr. form (in Cauxois’ transl. of Acosta 1600). 

(The mod.F. casot is considered by Diez and Scheler a 
dim. of OF. cane ship, boat (prob. of Teut. origin: cf. LG. 
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kane, Du. haan, Ger. kahn, also L. canna small vessel, 
gondola); but it is perh. the word canve spelt according 10 a 
mistaken etymology. It is not however the equivalent of 
canoe in English, but means simply ‘little boat '.)) 

1. A kind of boat in use among uncivilized 
nations: a. Originally applicd to those of the 
West Indian aborigines, which were hollowed out 
of a single trec-trunk, and thence to those of other 
savages, or of pre-historic men, of this construction. 
b. Extended to those of other races and other con- 
struction, and used generally for any rude craft in 
which uncivilized people go upon the water; most 
savagcs use paddles instead of oars, whence ‘ canoe’ 
is somctimes understood to be any vessel pro- 
pelled by paddles (cf. sense 2). 

@. 1655 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 45 ‘The Indian lan- 
guage. Canoa, a boate or barke. /brd.1.1. Arb.) 66 Vheyr 
lighters or small boates (whiche they call Caxcas  .‘Vheyr 
boates are made only of one tree, made holow with a cer- 
tain sharpe stone..And are very longe and narowe. Many 
affirme that they haue sene some of them with fortie ores. 
a 1618 Raceicn /nvent. Shipping 5 ‘Yhe Boate of one tree 
called the Canoa. 1622 R. Hawkins Moy. S. Sea (1847 go 
With cannoas, which they have in this coast so great, that 
they carry seventie and eightie men in one of them, 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 29 Canoa’s .. are nothing but the 
Tree it self made hollow Boatwise. 1727 A. Hamitton New 
Ace. E. ud, V1. xxxviii. 71 The People come thronging on 
Board in their Canoaes, 

B. 1890 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 40 Persia [shall] downe 
her Volga by Canows, Send downe the secrets of her 
spicerie. 1613 W. Browne Brit, Past. 1. ii, In a boate like 
the cannowes of Inde. 1661 Hickrrinou.. Fawviaica 48 In 
Boats and Canoues. 1756 NuGent Gx. Zour I. 78 An In- 
dian canow brought from the straights of Davis. 

yy. 1622-62 Heytin Cosmogr. w. (1682 143 Making 
Caanos or Boats. 1637 Hnyvwoop Aoyal BEA 9 Such the 
Indian Canooes. 1665 G. Havers /?. della Valle’s Trav. 
£2. Ind. 343 Little Canoos: which are long narrow boats, but 
like troughs out of firm trees. 1685 P/iil. Trans. XV. 980 
Rowed up the River Mississippi, in a Canot. 19719 W. 
Woop Sure. Trade 167 To work in any Cannoe or Wherry. 
1760 T. Hutcuinson //ist. Col, Mass. v. (1765) 467 They 
had two sorts of canoos. 1777 Ronertson //ist. Amer. 
(1783) I. 115 Canoes. .rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree. 1825 Bro. Fonathau 1. 29 Our birch canoe 
dipping, with every motion of the paddle. 1837 W. Irvine 
Capt. Bonneville 1. 78 (Hel descended the Platte from this 
fork, in skin canoes. 1865 LuBsock /’rek, Times xili.\1869) 
429 Each canoe being formed from a single trunk, probably 
hollowed by fire. 

2. In civilized use: A small light sort of boat 
or skiff propelled by paddling. 

The ordinary canoe is made of thin board, galvanized 
iron, caoutchouc, paper, etc., and like the £ayaé of the 
Esquimaux is covered in, except the small space occupied 
by the canoeist ; it is propelled by a paddle having a blade 
at each end; but so-called ‘Indian? or ‘ Canadian canoes’, 
which are open, and hold several eabecs are also in use as 
pleasure-boats, and are propelled by a single-bladed paddle. 

19799 Caklron or Follies of Cambridge 9 Some mount the 
broad-built sloop, while others woo The well-oar'd funney 
or the slim canoo. 1807 Soutury /sfriella's Lett. 11. 63 
Many of the smaller boats [on the Isis] had only a single 

erson in each; and in some of these he sat face-forward, 

eaning back as in a chair, and plying with both hands a 
double-bladed oar in alternate strokes. .One of these canoes 
is, I was assured, so exceedingly light that a man can 
carry it. 1838 Visit to Oxford 50 A young man who was 
drowned just below Folly Bridge by the over-setting of a 
dangerous kind of boat called a canoe, much used for 
pleasure till forbidden by the Governor of the university. 
1865 J. MaccreGor (¢it/e) A thousand miles in the Rob Roy 
Canoe. op. Soug ‘ Paddle your own canoe’. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as canoe burial, travelling ; 
canoe-man ; canoe-like, -shaped (shape adjs.; also 
canoe birch, a name for Selula papyracea; 
canoe-song, a song sung by a canoeist while 
afloat ; canoe wood, the wood of the Tulip tree. 

1835 Penny Cycl. IV. 349/2 Betula papyracea, the paper 
or *canoe birch. 1865 Tyt.or Larly /list. Man. xit. 352 
With this belief the *canoe-burial of the North West and of 
Patagonia hangs together. 1856 O..mstep Slave States 359 
A number of long, narrow, *canoe-like boats, of light drafi. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Alidge 11859) 360 Quoth Hanse 
to the black *canoe man. 1885 F. Pottock in A/acun. 
Mag. Feb. 261/2 An expert canoeman will almost turn it 
round with one twist of the paddle. 1882 W. Bovp Aquatics 
tn Canada, One of the most popular French *canoe-songs 
1843 Peuuy Cycl. XXV. 341/2 Julif-trce ..in Amenca, 
where it is native, it is also known by the names White 
wood, “Canoe wood, Saddle-tree, etc. 

Canoe kinz),v. Also gcanoo. [f. prec. sb.] 

tntr. To paddle or propel a canoe ; to move as 
in a canoe. 70 canoe if (colloqg.): to do the 
journcy in a canoe. : 

1842 Nabob at Home in Athenrum 3 Dec., Stretching 
out the muslin, and canooing forward on his heels with- 
out getting up. 1883 //arper’s Alay. \pr. 6922 Many 
enterprising souls would have. .bicycled,or canoed, | 1884 
Lbid, Jan. 304/1 You go on your. vacation trip, canoeing It 
..to Lake George. ; 

Canoeing kiniin , 7//. 54. [f. prec. + -1NG 1.) 
The practice of paddling a canoe. Also attrté. 

1870 Daily News 10 Oct., When id was not the fashion to 
rezard..the Nile as a punting and canoeing stream, 1891 
/bidl. 27 Sept., Recognised canocing. .dates.. from the pub- 
lication of the cruise of the Rob Roy in 1865. Since then 
a literature of canoeing has sprung up. : 

Canoeist kinvz-ist. (Also canoist ; spurious 
fem. -iste.) [see -1sT.} One who paddles a canoe. 

1865 Maccrecor Kod Roy tn Baltic 2 The hard-won 
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experience of a former voyage was a great advantage to 
the canoist. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. § Mere xviii. 155 
Panting canoeisis stop for a refresher. 1872 M. CoLtixs 
Pr. Clarice 1, ii, 30 The pretty canoiste can move silently 
along the river with unfatiguing strokes of the paddle. 

Canon! (kenan). Forms: 4-5 canoun, (5 
canown), 6-8 cannon, I, 3- canon. [Found in 
OE. as canon, a. L. canon rule, a. Gr. cava rule. 
Early ME. had ca-zon, prob. from OE., and canz‘z, 
canown, a. OF. canun, canon, the Fr. descendant 
of the L. Senses 12-14 are of obscure origin ; some 
or all may belong to CanNnoy, in F. spelt cavo7.] 

1. A rule, law, or decree of the Church; esp. a 
rule laid down by an ecclesiastical Council. Zhe 
canon (collectively) = Canon law: see b. 

The Canons, in Ch. of Engl.=‘Vhe Constitutions and 
Canons Ecclesiastical’ agreed upon by Convocation, and 
ratified by King James I under the Great Seal in 1603. 

c8go K. AELFRED Seda iy. xxiv.(Bosw.) Canones boc. agoo 
Laws of 2 lfred xxi. in Thorpe II]. 376 (Bosw.: Da canonas 
openlice beodab.  « 1300 Cursor VW. 26290 Als be halicanon 
(z.7. -oun) vs sais bat scrift on sere-kin sines lais. 145 
Treaty w. Scotl in Rymer Foedera (1710) XI. 288 
Maister Robert Dobbes, Doctor of Canon. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. iw. ix. 254 The canon deffendeth expresly 
al manere of bataille and violent hurt. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. \xi. §.2 A sacred canon of the sixth reverend 
synod. x60r Snaxs, Ad/’s Iied/1. i. 158 Selfe-loue, which 
is the most inhibited sinne in the Cannon. 1658 Brim- 
HALL Consecr. Bhs. vii. 171 Vhe Papall Canons were never 
admitted for binding Lawes in England. 1827 Hattam 
Const. Hist. (1876) 1. vi. 303 A code of new canons had 
recently been established in convocation with the King’s 
assent. 1859 JErHSON S&rittany vill. 131 A priest is ex- 
pressly forbidden by the canons. . to enter a public inn. 

Canon law (formerly Jaw canon: cf. F. droit 
caon): ecclesiastical law, as laid down in decrees 
of the pope and statutes of councils. (See Gratian, 
SOLES OE SR 

¢1340 Cursor M. 26290 (Fairf.) Squa sais lagh Canoun bat 
is wise, pat shrift on mani synnis lise. 1387 Trevisa igdex 
(1865) II. 117 (M&tz.) By dome of lauwe canoun. ¢1400 
A fol. Loll. 73 Law canoun is callid law ordeynid of prelats 
of the kirk. 1494 Fapyan vi. 526 They sent y° estudy- 
auntys of y' lawe, canon & cyuyle. 1511 in W. H. Vurner 
Select. Records Oxford 7 John Prynne, bachiller of Canon. 
1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. (188411 Doctours of Theologie 
and Canon law. a 1586 usw. Cartwright 3 The common 
Lawes are against the cannon Lawes in many hundreth 
poyntes. 1765 Brackstone Com. 1. Introd. 82 The canon 
law is a body of Roman ecclesiastical law, relative to such 
matters as that church either has, or pretends to have, the 
proper jurisdiction over. This is compiled from the opinions 
of the antient Latin fathers, the decrees of general councils, 
the decretal epistles and bulles of the holy see, 1850 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Jfouast. Ord. (1863) 331 Where he nade 
himself master of civil and canon law. 

2. gen. a. A law, rule, edict (other than ecclesi- 
astical}. b. A general rule, fundamental principlc, 
aphorism, or axiom governing the systematic or 
scientific treatment of a subject; ¢.g. canons of 
descent or inheritance; a logical, grammatical, or 
metrical canon; canons of criticism, taste, art, etc. 

1888 Fraunce Lawivrs Log.1.ii. 7b, Such rules, maxiinaes, 
canons, axioms. .or howsoever you tearme them. 1602 SHAKS. 
Hawa, ii.132 Or that the Everlasting had not fixt His Cannon 
*gainst Selfe-slaughter. 1607 — Cor. 1, x. 26 Against the 
hospitable Canon. 1628 Micron Vacat. Exercise, Sub- 
stance with his Canons; which Ens..explains. 1788 Reip 
Aristotle's Log. Vv. ii. 113 Vhey have reduced the doctrine of 
the topics to certaine axioms or canons. 1806 Med. Fru. 
XV. 134 The canons of pathology. 1869 Rocers Pref. ddani 
Surth's W, NV. 17 The indirect taxation of France violated 
every canon of financial prudence and equity. 1874 Sayce 
Comfpar. Philol.i.58 The canons of taste and polite literature. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul 1. 613 We may assume it as a canon 
of ordinary criticism that a writer intends to be understood. 

e. A standard of judgement or authority ; a test, 
criterion, means of discrimination. 

1601 Hoi.ranp Pliny Il. 497 Moreouer, he made that 
which workmen call Canon, that is to say, one absolute 
piece of worke, from whence artificers do fetch their 
draughts, simetries, and proportions. 1651 Hoppes Govt. § 
Soc. xvii. § 16. 313 ‘The sacred Scripture is..the Canon and 
Rule of all Evangelicall Doctrine. 1869 GoutsurN Pus. 
Holiness vii. 65 This Lord's Prayer, what a canon does it 
supply for testing and correcting our spiritual state. 1874 
W. Wattace /fegel’s Logic § 52. 93 [Reason] is a canon, 
not an organon of truth, and can furnish only a criticism of 
knowledge. 

+3. Afath. A general rule, formula, table; es/. 
a table of sincs, tangents, etc. Oés. 

€1391 Cuaucer Astrol. u. § 32 Lok how many howres 
thilke coniunccion is fro the Midday of the day precedent, 
as shewith by the canoun of thi kalender. 1594 Brunpevit 
Exerc. 1. (ed. 7) 130 If you shall not finde in the Canon, the 
Sine which by your calculation is found. 1656 tr. //obdes' 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 292 The straight line BV. .if computed 
hy the canon of signs. 1706 Puiirivs, In Mathematicks, 
Cannon is an infallible Rule to resolve all things cf the same 
Nature with the present Inquiry. 1751 Cuamu?rs Cycd.s.v. 
Canon, Natural Canon of Triangles is a table of sines, tan- 
gents, and secants together... 4 rtificial Canon of Triangles 
is a table wherein the logarithms of sines and tangents are 
laid down. 1798 Hutton Course JJath, (1807) Il. 3 A 
Trigonometrical Canon, ts a table. 

4. The collection or list of books of the Bible 
accepted by the Christian Church as genuine and 
inspired. Also /vansf. Any set of sacred books. 

1382 Wycur foc. Prol., In the higynnyng of canon, 
that is, of the bok of Genesis. 1891 I. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. 13 b, What reucrence is due to the Scripture, and 
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what bookes are to be reckened in the canon therof. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.116 S. Andrew the Apostle 
.. added nothing to the Canon of Scripture. 1870 Max 
Mirer Sc. Relig. (1873) 29 The process by which a canon 
of sacred books is called into existence. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. 1. 98 The Epistle to the Hebrews is not a work of St. 
Paul, but it is pre-eminently worthy of its honoured place in 
the Canon. ‘ : 

+ 5. A canonical epistle. See CANONICAL 3. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/3 Say:nt John that saith in his 
canone, We have, etc. 1g02 Ord. Crysten Alen 11. 1. (W. de 
W. 1506) 84 Wherfore sayth well saynt lames in his canon. 

6. The portion of the Mass included between the 
Preface and the /a¢er; and containing the words of 
consecration. 

a 1300 Cursor JZ, 21190 Pe first mess pat sent petre sang, 
Was bar ban na canon Jang Bot pater-noster in baa dais, Na 
langer canon was, it sais. 1395 Purvey Newzoustr, (1851) 
42 After the sacringe, in the canoun of the masse. a@ 1450 
Aunt. de la Tour (1868) 40. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 490/2 Luter himself casting away the holy canon of 
y® masse. 1656 Br. Hatt 7vacts (1677) 43 It was the 
farther solemnizing and beautifying that holy action which 
brought the Canon in. 1781 Gipson Decl, & F. II. xiv. 
695 He officiated in the canon of the mass, 1868 Hook 
Lives A bps. M1. u. ili. 284 20fe, The canon or rule was the 
part of the service containing the actual consecration. 

7. ius. A species of musical composition in 
which the different parts take up the same subject 
one after another, either at the same or at a different 
pitch, in strict imitation. 

A passage in Burney’s //ist. J/usic (1781) 480 suggests as 
an earlier meaning : ‘The rule by which a composition (in 
canon-forin), which is only partially indicated in the score, 
can be read out by the performers in full.’ Cf. quot. 1609. 

1597 Mortey /utrod. A/us. 104 Of how manie parts the 
Canon is, so manie Cliefes do they set at the beginning of 
the verse. 1609 Doutanp Oruith. Microl, 48 A Canon 
.-is an imaginarie rule, drawing that part of the Song 
which is not set downe out of that part which is set downe. 
Or it is a Rule, which doth wittily discouer the secret of a 
Song. 1795 Mason Ch. A/us.1. 54 Such Organists as were 
Masters of Canon, Fugue, and Counterpoint. 1869 Ouse- 
LEY Counterp. xxili. § 13 The closest stretto should be re- 
served for the end. especially if it be introduced in canon. 


b. A long hymn, used in the Eastern Church, 


consisting of eight odes, each of many stanzas. 

1862 QO. Xev. Apr. 338 If we might venture ..to name the 
characteristics of these canons, we should say richness and 
repose, and a continuous thread of Holy Scripture. .woven 
into them. 

8. a. ‘In old Records, a Prestation, Pension, or 
Customary payment upon some religious Account’ 
(Phillips 1706). From Roman Law, 

1633 Cave Ecclesiasticé Introd. 51 He restor’d the Corn- 
Canon, (as they call’d it) the yearly Allowance of Corn, 
which Constantine had settled upon the Church, 1726 
Ayurre Parerg. 139 Which Allowance was, by the ancient 
Lawyers, called a Canon, and not a Prebend, as now it is. 
1847-79 HALLIwELL, Cazon, a portion of a deceased man’s 
goods exacted by the priest. 

b. A quit-rent. [cf. Littré, Cavzov 10.] 

1643 Prynne Power Parl. App. 164 Therefore to sus- 
taine the burthens of Peace, the demesne was instituted, 
(which among the Lawyers is called Canon). 1774 Bp. 
Hacurax Axal. Rom, Law 1795) 69 On condition that the 
Tenant shal! improve the Lands, and pay a yearly Canon 
or Quit-Rent to the Proprietor. 

9. A chief epoch or era, serving to date from 
(Gr. xavav xpovixds) ; a basis for chronology. Cf. 
canon monument i 15. 

1833 Cruse Lusedins vi. xxil. 242 A certain canon com- 
prising a period of sixteen years. 1876 Bircu Rede Lect. 
Egypt 14 TYhe Turin papyrus, the canon of history, a list of 
all the kings. 

b. Paschal Canon: the rule for finding Easter, 
to which was often appended a table of the dates 
of Easter and the feasts varying with it for a series 
of years. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycé. s.v. Canon, PaschalCanon, atable 
of the moveable feasts, shewing the day of Easter, and the 
other feasts depending on it, for a cycle of nineteen years. 

10. a. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CuamBersCyc/., Canon, in monastic orders, a book 
wherein the religious of every convent have a fair transcript 
of the rules of their order, frequently read among them as 
their local statutes. 

b. ‘The list of saints acknowledged and canon- 
ized by the Church’ (Chambers Cyc/. 1727-51). 

LL. Printing. A size of type-body equal to 4-line 
Pica; the largest size of type-body that has a specific 
name, 

So called perhaps as being that used for printing the canon 
of the Mass; but Tory is said by Reed (af. c/t. 36) to have 
used the term Canon for letier cut according to rule—dettres 
de forme—as distinguished from lettres bastardes. 

1683 Moxon Jech. Exerc., French Canon 174 [types] to a 
foot. 1688 R. Home Armoury i. iii. ieee Canon, the 
great Canon is the name of the largest Letter for Printing 
that is used in England. 1721 Baitey, Canon, (with 
Printers) a large sort of Printing Letter. 1887 T. B. Reep 
O. Eng. Lett. Foundrivs, 36 The Canon of the Mass was 
.. printed in a large letter, and it is generally supposed that 
this size of Ictter being ordinarily employed in the large 
Missals, the type- body took its name accordingly ; a suppo- 
sition which is strengthened by jts German name of Missal. 

12. (Sce quot.) 

1696 Piuittirs, Caxonx..a Surgeon’s Instrument, made use 
of for the sewing up of Wounds. 1721 in Baitey; 1755 in 
Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. (Not in Syd. Soc. Lex.) 


13. (See quot.) 


CANON. 


1847-78 HALLIWELL, Cazous, the first feathers of a hawk 
after she has mewed. [Perh. the same as Cannon: cf. Sp. 
canon a quill.) 

14. A metal loop or ‘ear’ at the top of a bell, 
by which it is hung. Also written Cannon (56.1 5). 

1688 R. Hote Armoury m1. 461/2 This is called a St. Bell, 
because it hath not Canons on the head to fasten it to the 
stock. ~ 1878 Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 219 [Bells] are first 
carefully secured by iron bolts and braces through the 
ears or ‘canons’ to the stock. 1882 School Guardian No. 
315. 12 The height of the bell from the lip to the top of the 
canons is 8 ft. 

15. attrib. and Comb., as canon law (see 1 b), 
-lawyer, -making, monument (cf. 9), rele, type 
(cf. 11): canon-lke, -wise adjs. 

1601 Br. Bartow Defence 99 We acknowledge it *Canon- 
like, but not Canonicall. 1659 Baxter Aey Cath. xxv.147 
This is a cheaper way of *Canon-making ina corner. 1631 
R. Byrietp Doctr. Sadé, 149 You finde nothing .. in any .. 
*cannon monument, and register of Antiquitie. 160 
Hotiann Plutarch’s Mor. 33 Yhe very *Canon rule, an 
paterne ofall vertue. 1641 Mitton Reform. Wks. 1738 1.7 
An insulting and only *Canon-wise Prelate. 

Canon? (ke'non). Forms: (1 canonie), 3 
canon, 3-4 canun, canoun, 3-4 chanun, 3-5 
chanoun, 4-7 chanon, 5 chanowne, (cannon\, 
6-7 channon, 6- canon. [Found in OF. in the 
form cazonic, ad. L. canonic-2ts,a late L. sb. use 
of the adj. caxonicus CANONIC, f. candi rule, ete. : 
see prec. L. canontic-us gave It. canontco, Sp. 
canonigo, Pr. canorgue. Cat. and Pr. canonge, 
ONF. cano‘nie, later canoi'ne, central F. chanoine, 
derive from a late L. form *canonius: cf. canonia 
in Du Cange. The r2the. Eng. form was cazze-1, 
later ME. cao: apparently an adaptation of 
the ONF. canonie (pron. kano-nya), with the end- 
ing imperfectly represented (perh. by confusing 
with Canon 56.1). When this was subsequently 
influenced by French of Paris, the central Fr. 
chanoine was represented in Eng. by chanzen, cha- 
noun, So common in 14-1sthc. But canon re- 
appeared in the 16thc. and is the surviving form, 
running together with the preceding Canon], so 
that many dictionaries treat the two as one word.] 

1. Eccl. Hist. A clergyman (including clerks in 
minor orders) living with others in a clergy-house 
(claustrum), or (in later times) in one of the 
houses within the precinct or close of a cathedral 
or collegiate church, and ordering his life accord- 
ing to the canons or rules of the church, This 
practice of the canxonica vita or canonical life 
began to prevail in the 8thc.; in the 11th. it 
was, in some churches, reformed by the adoption 
of a rule (based upon a practice mentioned by 
St. Augustine) that clergymen so living together 
should renounce private property: those who em- 
braced this rule were known as Augustinian 
(Austin) or regular, the others were secu/ary canons. 

From the ‘ regular’ canons, came in the 12th c. those who 
followed the still stricter rule of Norbert of Premontré, 
thence called Premonstratensian Canons. These two 
groups of ‘canons regular’ were popularly distinguished 
by the colour of their habits as Black Canous and White 
Canons. As these vied, in strictness of living, with the 
monastic orders, the difference between a canon regular 
and a »onk, became in the later Middle Ages (as now in 
the R. C. Ch.) soslight that the one is frequently confounded 
with the other. Thus Littré explains ‘ Augustinian Canons’ 
as ‘ moines, dits aussi hermites de Saint-Augustin’. 

¢ 1208 Lay. 21861 Canones bercomen. /¢id. 24289 Canunes 
{1275 many canoun] ber weoren. a@ 1300 Cursor A, 22002 
Clerk, or munk, or canun [z. 7. canoun, chanoun). ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Chan. Yen. Prod. §& T. 20, 1 demed hym som 
Chanon for to be. 1393 Lancr. P. P2. C. vi. 157 Bobe 
monkes and chanouns. ¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 69 Chanone, 
chanonicus. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcii. 168 Preestes 
and frerys and chanons and seculeres. 1518 WRI0THESLEY 
Chron. (1875) 1. 12 All the orders of friers, channons, moncks 
of Stratforde and Tower Hill. 1616 Surri. & Marxu. 
Countr. Farm 580 Students, monks, chanons and other 
fine and daintie persons. 1682 N.O. Boilean’s Lutrin i 21 
But Oh! these Chanters, Chanons make a Pother. 1861 
Pearson Early & Mid, Ages Eng. 275 An attempt of the 
anti-reformers to substitute canons for monks in Winchester 
was put down. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (1865) 1. 373 Patrik rered bere a 
chirche, and dede bere chanouns reguler. ¢1400 Maunpev. 
vii. 79 In the Chirche of Seynt Sepulchre was wont to ben 
Chanouns of the ordre of Seynt Augustyn. ¢1425 WyNnTouN 
Cron... Prol. 86 Of Sanct Androwys a chanowne Regulare. 
1609 SkeNe Neg. May. 54 Abbats and Priours of regular 
Channons. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 11. xii. 235 
Regular canons, whether in holy orders or not, are always 
reckoned among those who are bound toa life of chastity. 

1297 R. Grovc. 282 Canons per were Seculers. 1513 
Brapsuaw St. Werburg (1848) 137 From secular chanons 
to monkes religious. 1§31 Déal. Laws of Eng. u. xl. 
(1638) 132 Goods gotten by a Canon seculer hy reason of his 
Church ., shall not goe to his successor. 1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) 11. xii. 235 The conversion of the 
conventual and collegiate clergy intosecular Canons. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 85 The chapter was 
formed of secular canons. 


2. In the Church of England, since the Reforma- 
tion, all canons have been secular, and the system 
of canons has been retained mainly in connexion 
with cathedral churches, where the canons, with 
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the dean at their head, constitute the body of 
resident ecclesiastical dignitarics, who manage the 
cathedral, and (formally) elect the bishop. ‘See 
CHAPTER.) ; ’ 

The name of J/iuzor or Petty Canons is now sometimes 
given to those clergymen of the cathedral establishment 
who assist in performing the daily service, but are not mem- 
bers of thechapter. //onorary Canons, are titular members 
of the cathedral chapter, who are non-residentiary, and re- 
ceive no emoluments. See also PREBENDARY. 

[e 1305 in Z. £. 7’. (1862) 82 Alle be Cancuns of pe queor. 
1362 Msct, PPL Axi. 33 Neuer kyng ne knilit ne Canoun 
of Seynt poules. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 223/2 Commaund- 
yng hym.. that he shold assemble the chanones of Seint 
James for to burye thys pylyryme.] 1561 T. Norton Caé- 
vin's Inst. AV. V.(1634) §35 There be commonly Canons with 
five, six or seven henefices. 1576 Lamparpe /eramd. 
Kent (1826) 143 A college stored with two and twenly 
Chanons. 1626 Bacon‘ J.) Deans and canons, or prebends, 
of cathedral churches. 1628 Earce .V/tcrocosm. in. 8 He is 
a main pillar of our Church, though not yet Dean or Canon. 
1709 Steeve Tatler No. 54 ? 3 One of our Petty-Canons. 
1765 Brackstone Cow, 1. xi. 383 The chapter, consisting 
of canons or prebendaries. 1837 Syp. Smitn Let. Singleton 
Wks. 1859 11. 261/2 You are not a Dean nor a Canon- Resi- 
dentiary. 186z Mrs. 11. Woop Chaunings i.2 Fle was one 
of the senior minor canons. 

b. prefixed as a title. 

(This fashion has prevailed chietly since the 
appointment of titular or Aovorary canons.) 

1849 Birks Hore A fost. Pref., The late Canon ‘Tate. 

Canon, obs. form Cannon, Canton. 

Canon (ke‘n’on, ke‘nyan). Also cannon, 
canon, Canyon. [a. Sp. cation tube, pipe, conduit, 
barrel, cannon, ete. (augm. of cata:—L. canna 
reed, pipe, quill, CANE; thus the same word as 
It. cannone, Pg. canhdo, Pr. and ¥. canon, Eng. 
cannon, and canion\, but spec. applied by the 
Spaniards of New Mexico in the sensc in which 
it has been adopted from them by their English- 
speaking neighbours. In order to retain the pro- 
nunciation and prevent confusion with cazon, which 
would result from the frequent want of the Spanish 
letter 4, % (exye), in English typography, the 
word is frequently spelt Canyon, q. v.] 

A deep gorge or ravine at the bottom of which a 
river or stream flows between high and often 
vertical sides ; a physical feature characteristic of 
the Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, and the 
western plateaus of North America. 

1850 B. ‘Tavcor £/dorado xxvii. (1862) 287 The word cation 
(meaning, in Spanish, a funnel) has a peculiar adaptation to 
these cleft channels through which the rivers are poured. 
1863 Let. fr. Vancotver's Isl. in Daily Tel. 17 Nov. 7/2 
Through what is called a canzox (pronounced kasyor', a 
vast gorge formed by perpendicular rocks. 1874 Coves 
Birds N.-1V. 228 Deep, rocky cafions, where the dense 
foliage and precipitous walls shut out the sun, and a per- 
ro twilight prevail’. 1882 Geikie Geol. ment. ii. § 3. 379 

the Grand Cajion of the Colorado river is 300 miles long, 
and in some places more than 6000 feet in depth. 

attrté. 1879 Beernoum Patagonia v. 65 Vhe tracks sud- 
denly turned and went up the cafion-side on to the plain. 

+Canonee'r. Oés. Also cannonier. [humor- 
ously f. Canon !, after CaNNONEER.] One who 
makes, cites, or interprets (ecclesiastical) canons ; 
a canonist ; a zealot or stickler for the canons. 

1641 Curates’ Confer. in Harl. Alise. (Malh.) IV. 376 
They are the curates, who are set to be Cannoniers. 1659 
Baxter Avy Cath. xvii. 71 We turn this Canon against 
the Canoneers. 1681 — Search Schism. i. 1 The Diocesan- 
Militants, or Canoneers. 

Canoness (kx‘ndnés). [f. Canon? + -ESS; 
cf. F. chanotnesse, in 16th c. also canoniesse; in 
med.L. canontca and canonissa.] 

1. Zccl. Hist. A member ofa college or community 
of women living tmder a rule, but not under a 
perpetual vow ; hence, a woman holding a prebend 
or canonry in a female chapter. (The lugustinian 
Canonesses are now practically an order of nuns.) 

1682 News fr. France 36 The Nuns, or Regular Canon- 
esses of the Blessed Virgin of the Nunnery of Charron. 1726 
Avyurre Parerg, 140 There are also in Popish Countries, 
women which they call Secular Canonesses living after the 
Example of Secular Canons. 1772 Pennant Tours Scotl. 
(3774)246 The nunnery, filled with the canonesses of St. Au- 
gustine. 1844 Marc. Futter Hom. in 1gth C. (1862) 97 She 
may be one of the lay sisters of charity, a canoness bound 
by an inward vow. 1885 Dict. Nat. Biog. 1. 216/2 Louisa 
was appointed at the age of seventeen a canoness of Mons, 
then the wealthiest. .chapter in the Austrian Netherlands. 

2. humorous. The wife of a canon. 

1873 E. Berpoc Adz. Protestant 213 The canons, canon- 
esses, and minor canons, 

+ Cano‘nial, c. Obs. [a.F. canontal, ad. late 
L. canonidlis: cf. canonia in Iu C.]=Canonican. 

ai12a5 Ancr. X. 8 Sein James canoniel epistle. 1502 Ord. 
Crysten Men w. xxvi.(W. de W. 1506) 314 The whiche 
ben bounde unto the houres canonyales. 1589 Pasyuill’s 
Ret, 13 Whatsoeuer he speakes, must be Canoniall. 

Hence Canonially adv., canonically. 

1581 Marpeck Bé, Notes 113 To our Lord N., the Pope, 
and to his successours entring canonially. 

Canonic (kingnik), @. (and sé.) [ad. L. 
canonte-us,=Gr. Kxavomeds of or according to 
Canon; or a. F. canonigue. Already in OF. as 
sb. = modern Canon 2.] 
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1. Authorized by, or according to, ecclesiastical 
canons; =CANONICAL I. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 2109/1 Muery day atte vil houres 
canonyques. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 516/2 By 
an olde canontke aud sure grounded custom of y® churchie. 
1663 Burier //md. 1. 1. 257. 1664 Davoren Rival Ladies 
1, fi, "Tis Evening now, and the Canonick Ilours For Mar- 
riage are past. 1812 Compe (Dr. Syntax) Pyctyresquevin, 
The Doctor, in canonic state, Now op’d at once the church- 
yard gate, 

2. Of or pertaining to the canon of Scripture ; 
= CANONICAL 2. 

1634-46 Row //tst. Atrk (1842) 53 Some portion of holie 
Canonick Scripture. 1645 Rutnerrorp Vryalgy ri. fatth 
(1845) 6 The Church’s last prayer in canonic Scripture is for 
union, 1835 I. Tavtor Spr. Desfot. iv. 150 Not to be 
traced in the canonic writings. 

3. gen. Iaving the authority of an accepted rule 
or type; classic ; =CANONICAL 4. 

1850 Leiten tr. Miller's Anc, Art § 138.115 His numerous 
pictures of gods and heroes (as his Theseus) attained a 
canonic consideration in art. 

4. Aus. Following the strict rules of canon-form. 
(Cf. CanonicaL 6.) 

1854 tr. Cherubini’s Connterpornt 45 Canonie imitation is 
that where the consequent responds to the antecedent, note 
for note, from beginning to end. 1879 Grove Dict, A/us. 1. 
654 The voices move, in strict canonic iinitation, ona ground. 

ZASS. 

5. Of or belonging to the order of canons; = 
CANONICAL 7. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Ley. 426/: They toke not the canonyke 
breed, for the chanonnes that were at yt tyme .. gouerned 
them self after the reule of Saynt Austyn. 

sb. 1. = Canon 56.2; one in canonical 
orders. (L.. canonicus.) 

arooa Laws of Ethelbert vi. 2 \Vosw.) Godes peowas, 
biscopas and abbodas, munecas and mynecene, canonicas 
and nunnan, 1678 R. Barcray Afol. Quakers xi § x. 
443 Ten Canonicks, so called, were burnt for that Crime. 
@ 1853 LaNpor IVks, I. 60/1 The bones had been verified . .in 
presence of the archbishop, the canonics, and the protono- 
tary. 

2. A scheme or system of logical rules or dia- 
lectic ; =the Epicurean 70 xavovincy, 

1655-60 Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) 548/2 Thus may this 
short Canonick or Treatise of Rules, serve instead of a 
laborious and prolix Dialectick. 1847 Lewes //ist. Philos. 
vill. te (1871) 1. 351 The Epicurean Logic called Canonic, 
which is a collection of rules respecting human reason and 
its application. 

+3. a. The theory of music or harmony (#4 xavov- 
in). b. One who studies music theoretically (of 
the Pythagoreans, who were called of cavovixot). 

1655-60 STANLEY Hist, Philos. (1701) 385/1 The Pytha- 
goreans named that which we now call Harmonick, Cano- 
nick..A Canonick in general is a Harmonick, who is con- 
versant about that which consists of Harmony. 

Canonical (kanpnikal), a. (and sé.). [f. med. 
L. canonical-ts, {. canonic-us : see prec. and -AL.] 

1. Preseribed by, in conformity with, or having 
reference to ecclesiastical edict or canon law. 

1570-6 Lamparve eramd, Kent. (1826) 303 Rochester 
hath..a lawful and canonicall Cathedral See. 1586 IV7d/ 
in Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) I. Introd. 17 For..my wyfe for 
and in the name of her canonicall parte and porcion. 1768 
BLacksTONE Comm. 1. (1793) 553 Vhese canonical disabilities 
being entirely the province of the ecclesiastical courts. 
1868 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. (1876) I}. vill. 298 With the 
weapons of legal and canonical disputation. 

b. Canonical hours: (a.) stated times of the day 
appointed by the canons for prayer and devotion ; 
(6.) the hours (now from § a.m. to 3 p.m.) within 
which marriage can be legally performed in a 
parish church in England; (c.) ¢rassf. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Ley. 218/2 And euery day at euery 
hour canonycal she was lift up in thayer of thangellis. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 164 All suche meditacyons 
perteyneth to the houres canonicall. 1607 TorseLt Four-/, 
Beasts Ded. 7 The canonical voice and watchfulness of a 
cock, a1667 CowLry Friendship in Abs., Fach Day think 
on me, and each Day I shall, For thee make Hours Cano- 
nical. 1859 Hook Ch. Dict. 144/2 In the Church of Rome, 
the canonical hours begin with vespers. 

1665 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 207 We, fearing the cano- 
nicall hour would be past before we got thither, did with a 
great deal unwillingness send away the license and wedding 
ring. 1719 1)’Urrey Pills II]. 270 Let us be wed, At 
Hours Canonical, 1847 Barnam /ygol. Lee. (1877) 344 It's 
long past the canonical hour. 


ec. Canonical dress, etc.; the articles of dress 


worn by clergy according to canon. 

1666 Pepys Diary 27 Sept., 1..to speak for a cloak and 
cassock for my brother. .and fF will have him in a canonical 
dress. 1685 Lutrrent Brief Rel, (1857) I. 343 Vitus Oates 
.-to be divested of his canonical habit for ever. 1862 
Suites Exyineers 11. 391 Two..old men, whose canonical 
hats indicated their quality as village pastors. 

Canonical obedience: the obedience to be 
rendered by inferior clergy to the bishop or other 
ecclesiastical superior, according to the canons. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. univ... il. (1651) 650 A false per- 
swasion .. of canonical or blind obedience. 1769 Biack- 
stone Comm. 1V.87 His new engagements of canonical 
Obedience to the pope. 1869 Hoox Lives Adfs. II. ti. 150 
At his consecration he made a profession of canonical obe- 
dience to the Archbishop. a 

2. Of or belonging to the canon of Scripture. 


(Also used of other sacred books.) 


@1568 CoverDate Carrying Christ's Cross vill, Wks. IT. 


| 


CANONICITY. 


258 The canonical Looks of the old and New ‘Testamer.t. 
1632 Massincer & Fintp falal Dowry ur i, If this new 
preacher .. Could prove his doctrine for canonical 1651 
Saxter Jaf. Ba pt. 167 Vhough it be not Canoricall, he was 
a wise man that said, etc. 1790 Parey //lome Hand... 6 
Sentences from the canonical epistles, 1857 Max Mute 
Chips (1880) 1. x. 267 ‘Vhe chief canonical Looks of the 
Buddhist faith. 1862 Trescn Miracks Introd. 42. 

3. Canonical s/pistles, more particularly, the 
seven catholic cpist!es of James, Peter, John, and 
Jude; also applicd to certain epistles of St. Basil, 
cte. Also quasi-sé., @ canonical (ols.) Canon! 5. 

CEmaroAn xavovexy had various senses in ecclesiastical 
writers. In reference to the Catholic Mpistles the meaning 
is disputed; in reference tu those of St. Basil, it means 
‘having the authority of a canon ’.) 

1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on A foc. (1573) 292 Me is greater, 
that is in vs (sayth S. John in his Canonicall) than ts he 
that is in the world. 1755 Cuamprrs Cycd. Snfp., Canonie 
cal..or general epistles. {a 1zz5 see CANoNuat.] 

4. gen. Of the nature of a canon or rule; of 
admitted authority, excellence, or supremacy ; 
authoritative; orthodox, accepted ; standard, 

1553 T. Witson Afxet. 67 Suche as all the worlde hathe 
confirmed and agreed upon, that it is autentique and canon- 
ical. 1603 II. Crosse Vertues Comm. (1878) 81 Wise- 
dome vnder a ragged coate is seldume canonicall. 1€51 
Ilonnes Govt. §& Soc. xvii. $18. 315 There must Lee some Ca- 
nonicall Interpreter. 1796 JWJonthly Rev. X1X. 545 Me 
remained the canonical geographer of the antients, 1811 
fbid. LXV. 133 Before Polycletus had ascertained the 
canonical proportions of a beautiful human frame. 1868 
Sat, Rev. 15 Aug. 22g/1 Challenging all those who may be 
disinclined to accept his criticism as canonical. 

5. Math. Vurnishing, or according to, a general 
rule or formula (sce Canon! 3), 

1738 Locan in Rigaud Corr. Set. Aden (1841) I. 331 A true 
canonical equation or power. 1851 J. J. Sytvester (title 
On a remarkable discovery in the ‘Vheory of Canonical 
forms of Hyperdeterminants. 1876 Satmon //igher Aly. 
xv, Art. 164 The simplest form to which a quantic can 
without loss of gencrality be reduced is called the canonical 
form of the quantic. 


6. A/us. Accorcing to the rules of canon, in 


canon form. 

1609 Doutanp Ornith, Microl. 51 Virgular Syncopa- 
tion is much vsed, Numerall seldome, Canonicall most 
seldome. 1869 OuseLry Counterp. xxiii. § 15 Some frag- 
mentary imitation or canonical episode. 

7. Of or belonging to an ecclesiastical chapter, 
or to one of its members (sec Canon 2), 

1579 Hooker Ecc/. /’ol. v. Ixxx. § 11 No other benefices 
but only their canonical portions. 1600 /dsd. viu. vii. $ 3 
The very act of canonical election. 1634 és. Land's 
Visit. Exeter in 4th Rep. Commiss. Ilist, MSS. 138/2 A 
canonicall house, due to a canon residentiary. 1662 J. Bar- 
GRAVE Pope Alec. V 11 1867) 116 At my Canonical house, 
at the metropoliticul church of Christ, Canterbury. 1881 
FREEMAN Suéj. Lands Venice, Parenzo, Among the canon- 
ical buildings on the south side of the church. 

B. sd. pl. (cf. academicals.| Canonical robes. 

1748 Smotcett Rod. Rand, ix, 1 did not at all wonder to 
find acheatin canonicals. 1751 er, Pic. (19779 IV. xcvi. 
171 He was accosted by a person in canonicals. 1755 Con- 
notsseny No. 65 Out of his canonicals, his constant dress is 
what they call parson’s blue. 1848 Macaucay //ist. Lng, 
I. 327 An ecclesiastic in full canonicals. 


Canonically (kingnikali), av. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] Ina canonical manner (see the adj.). 

1529 More Sufplic. Sonles Wks. 296 Stephen was well and 
canonically chosen archbishop of Caunterbury. 1609 Br. 
Bartow siusw. Vameless Cath. 355 Vhen is he Sacrile- 
giously false, and Canonically irregular. 1759 H. Watroce 
Corr. (1837) 1. 405 Marca was married yesterday. .the law- 
yers and milliners were all ready canonically. 1768 Brack. 
STONE Comm, 1. 387 The vicar. .shall be canonically insti- 
tuted and inducted, 1824 Byron Def Sransf. 1. t. 293 
Would you..be a Titan? Or (To talk canonically) wax a- 
son Of Anak? 1837 IIawtHorNe 7iwice-fold T. (1857 I. v. 
zo An English priest, canonically dressed. 1875 OusELey 
Wus. Form ix. 49 Treat the theme canonically, or with 
perpetual imitations. 

Canonicalness .kingnikalnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESs.] The quality or fact of being canonical. 

1638 Cuituxew. Relig. Prot... iii. § 28. 141 Their Autho- 
rityand Canonicalnesse. 1715 Burnet Oven Time an, 3711 
(R.) Maintaining the canonicalness of the apostolical consti- 
tutions. 1747 Carte ///st. Ang. 1.472 The canonicalness of 
whose election he had as abbot already acknowledged. 

Canonicate (kang nikét). [a. med.1.. canonrc- 
at-us, f. canonicus; cf. F. canonicat.) ‘The office 
or dignity of a canon; a canonry. ' 

1652 WapswortTll tr. Sandovals Crvil Wars Spain 237 
The Bishopricks, .. Canonicates, & other [Ecclestastical 
preferments. 1662 J. BARGRAVE Pope Ader. E'/1 11867) 43 
“‘Pheservice..did scarce deserve a simple canonicute. @ 1853 
Lanpor IVs, 11. 82 Within the walls of ihe canonicate. 
1865 Even. Standard 3 June, His nomination to the canoni- 
cate of St. Peter is spoken of. ; 

+ Canonica‘tion. és. rave—'. [u. of action 
f. med.L. canonicdre to make canonical, to cat.on- 
ize.) Canonization, consecration. a 

a16q1 Srecman Ids. 122 | R.| After his canonication, 
those that would consecrate the tenth part of their sub- 
stance unto Hercules, should be very prosperous, 

Canonicity (kenonisiti . {f. on type of a 
L. *canonicilas, f. canonic-us, or ad. F. canontetl(é: 
see -ITY.] Canonicalness, canonical status, e«/. 
the fact of being comprchended in the Canon of 
Scripture, or in any other sacred canon. 


CANONISM. 


1797 -Wonthly Rev, XXIII. 485 To attribute canonicity 
to all those Scriptures of the Jews. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 
xix. 73 If none but a literal line and measure of Canonicity 
will be accepted. 1849 W. FitzGeratp tr. Whitaker's 
Disput. 46 Would Augustine, if he held all the books to have 
an equal right to canonicity.. have preferred some to 
others? ; 

Canonico-, combining form of CANonic. 

1689 Apol, Fatl, Walker's Acc. 25 It being Canonico- 
Prelatically impossible, tho Schismatico-Presbyterially cer- 
tain. 

+Canonism. Ods.—' [f. after next; see 
-1sM.] The principles of canon-law. 

16zx W. Scrater Tythes Rev. (1623) 161 Neede you, A 
man so skilled in Gratian, bee catechized in Canonisme ? 

Canonist (ke nonist). [a. F. canoniste (15th c. 
in Littré), in med.L. caszonzsta: see -1sT.] 

J. A professor of, or one skilled in, the canon 
law ; a canon-lawyer. 

1542 Brinxtow Complaynt xxiv. (1874) 71 The greasy 
canonistes nosel the peple in idolatry. x§49 Latimer Sev. 
Ploughers 38 A cannoniste, that is to saye, one that is 
broughte up in the studie of the Pope's lawes and decrees. 
1643 Mitton Divorce (1851) Introd. 10 The shallow com- 
menting of Scholasticks and Canonists. 1761 STERNE 7” 
Shandy (1802) 1V. xxiii. 99, I am a vile canonist, replied 
Yorick. 1868 FREEMAN Vorw, Cong. (1876) II. App. 652 It 
offended against the strict laws of the Church as under- 
stood by continental canonists. 

2. One who makes or upholds canons in science, 
criticism, etc. 

1786-1805 H. Tooke Pxrley 1. vi (1829) 93 If the etymolo- 
gical canonists..had not been so remarkably inattentive to 
the causes. . of those literal changes of which they treat. 

Canonistic (kenoni'stik), a. [f. prec. + -1c.] 
Of or belonging to a canonist; concerned with 
the exposition of canon-law. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach, (1851) 223 The apt Schollers of this 
canonistic exposition. 186x W. Perry //7st. Ch. Eng. I. v. 
218 Famous for his canonistic learning. 

Canoni'stical, 2. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] 
Having relation to canonistic matters ; also = prec. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 27 July 10/2 Decisions, cases important 
for canonistical hermeneutics, and the like. 

+Canoni‘stre. Ods. [ad. F. canoniste: cf. 
alkamitstre, sophister, etc., and see -ISTRE.] An 
earlier form of CANONIST. 

3362 Lanoi. ?. Pl. A. vit. 135 Bote Catoun construwep 
hit nay And Canonistres bope, And siggen bi hem-seluen 
Sompnia ne cures. 1393 [bid. C. x. 303 Caton counteth hit 
at nouht and canonistres at lasse. c 1380 Wyctir Ser. Sel. 
Wks. I. 32 Pis man of lawe .. was nebir civilian ne canon- 
istre. 1382 — Brb/e Prol. xtit. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and 
canonistris weren deuout. 

Canonizant (kangniz&nt), a. Alath. [a. F. 
canonisant, pr. pple. of canonzser in sense ‘ regler’.] 
Attributive of an equation by the solution of which 


a quantic may be reduced to the ‘ canonical form ’. 
1879 SALMON Higher Plane Curves v. 186 A cubic iden- 
tical with the Canonizant cubic of the last article. 
+ Cano‘nizate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. canonizat- 
zs, pa. pple. of canontza-re.] =CANONIZED. s 
1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1223 To haue canonyzate Francis- 
cus de pola. 1565 Jewet Hepl. Harding (1611) 271 Not 
Canonizate for a Saint as yet. 


Canonization (kee-n6naizéi-fan). [ad.L. cazon- 
tzation-ent, n. of action f. cazonizdre to canonize: 
cf. F. canonisation.] The action of canonizing ; 


esp. formal admission into the calendar of saints. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed. H's, 11. 433 To trowe siche canony- 
zaciouns is lesse pan bileeue. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 60 -Ca- 
nonizacion, cavonizacio. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 344/2 This new saint of ‘Tindales canonisacion. 1538 
Bare 7hre Lawes 1635 He sent hym to heauen by hys 
canonyzacyon, And from thens to helle by an excommunyca- 
cyon. 1648 Herrick Hesfer. (1844) I]. 158 To benumber'd 
one Here, in my book’s canonization. 1651 Hossrs Gov. 
& Soc, xviii. § 14. 362 The canonization of Saints which the 
Heathen called Apotheosis. 1782 Priestrey Corrupt. 
Christ. 1.1v. 370 Before there were any regular canonizations. 

. fig: 

Pe ni Lett. & Soc. Aims, Quot, 8 Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) ILI. 220’Tis curious what new interest an old author 
acquires by official canonization in Tiraboschi or Dr. John- 
son. 1877 MozLey Univ. Seri... 87 The canonisation of 
men—the popular judgment which sets them up morally 
and spiritually upon the pinnacle of the temple. 

Canonize (ke‘nénoiz), v. Also -ise. fad. 
med.L. cavonzza-re (also in 15the. Fr. canonzzer).] 

1. trans. To place in the canon or calendar of 
the saints, according to the rules and with the 
ceremonies observed by the Church. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir De Eccles. Sel. Wks. IE. 344 If pe pope 
canonise pis man banne he must nedis be seint in hevene. 
1460 CarGRave Chron. (1858) 253 This same 3ere was 
‘Thomas of Lancastir canonized. 1516 Pyxson Life St. Bir- 
gitte in AMyrr. Our Ladye (1873) Introd. 58 This blessyd 
woman seynt Birgette was canonyzed by pope bonyface. 
1598 Barckiey Fedic. Alan (1631) 257 They assured him he 
should be canonized for a Saint. @ 1680 BuTLER Nev. (1759) 
II. 195 A Fanatic .. canonizes hitnself a Saint in his own 
Life-time. 1875 H. FE. Mannine A/ission LH, Ghost vii. 191 
A multitude who have not been canonised on earth, though 
they are saints in heaven. 

+2. To install in any ccclesiastical dignity or 
office ; to consecrate. Ods. 

3393 Gower Conf. I. 254 Thus was he pope canonised 
With great honour and intronised, c1gq00 Afol. Lol. 57 
Wan any auerons or couetous is canonizid in be kirk, or 
maad cheef, 
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+3. To deify, apotheosize. Ods, or arch. 

1553 Even 7reat. New Ind, (Arb.) 20 Of them which 
amonge the gentiles were canonized into y® numbre of the 
goddes. 1564 Hawarp £utropius 1. 2. 1601 HoLttanp 
Pliny 11. 210 Circe our famous witch .. was canonized a 
goddesse. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles. 1. viii. 106. 1794 
SuLLivan l’yew Nat. II, Adventurers who were afterwards 
.. canonized as a sign in the heavens. .called Argonauts, 

4. fig. To treat asa saint or glorified person. 

1579 Tomson Cadzin’s Seri. Tint. 683/1 But women are 
as 1t were canonised here: God putteth them into his regis- 
ter, and setteth them in an honourable degree. ¢ 1590 Mar- 
LowE Faust, 1. 118 Faustus, these books, thy wit, and our 
experience, Shall make all nations to canonize us, x825 
Bro. Fonathan 11. 282, I am not ready to canonize all 
women because I love one. 

5. To make canonical ; to admit into the Canon 
of Scripture, or (¢vazsf.) of authoritative writings. 

1382 [see CanonizED]. 1593 NasHe Christ's 7. 38 b, 
Canonizing such a multifarious Genealogie of Comments. 
1595 Polimanteta (1881) 36 To canonize your owne writers. 
1645 UssHEeR Body Div. 5. 1657 Cosin Cazon Script. ii. 14 
They canonized the Books of the Maccabees. 1872 O 
SurpLey Gloss, Eccl. Terms 86 Apocryphal books..were not 
canonized. 

6. To sanction by the authority of the church; 
to give authoritative sanction or approval to. 

1393 Gower Coxf. III. 280 Of the law canonized The pope 
hath bode to the men, that, etc. c1q00 Afol. Loll. 46 Per 
wordis are canonized, & approuid of holi kirk. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iti. (1636) 89 These .. doctrines are 
Canonized in their late meeting at Trent. 1670 G.H. H7s¢. 
Cardinals 1, 1. 132 The Popes are sure to have the Car- 
dinals Canonize theirerrours. 1869 Lecky Europ. Alor.1. 
i. 39 We should still be compelled to canonise a crowd of 
acts. 

+ 7. (See quot.) 

1578 Cooper Thesaur., Canonize, to canonice: to exa- 
mine by rule. 1656 Biount Glossogr , Canonize, to examine 
by rule, to Register, to put in the rank and number. 


Ca'nonized, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] Placed 
in the canon; sainted; consecrated, beatified, 
deified. + Canontzed epistles: cf. CANONICAL 3. 

1382 Wyciir James Prol., Not the same ordre is at 
Greekis..of the seuen epistoelis that ben clepid canonysid. 
c1440 Promp. Parv, 60 Canonyzyde, caxonizatus. 1593 
Suaks. 2 Hen. V/,1, iti. 63 Brazen Images of Canonized 
Saints. 4602 — Ham. 1. iv. 47 Thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death. 19790 Burke Fx Rev. 49 Acting as if in 
presence of canonized forefathers, 1827 PoLtox Course 
Time w, The lofty seat Of canonizéd bards. 1886 T. 
Harpy Wocdlanders iv, No canonised antique. 

Canonizer (kz no6naiza1), [f. as prec. +-ER.] 
One who canonizes. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. Kj, The canonizars of 
thir new sanctes. 1588 G. D. Disc. Allen's Sedit. Drifts 
99 An open patrone of..trecherie, and a cannoniser of dis- 
loyall traytors. 1751 Be. Lavincton Exthusiasm (1754) 1. 
216 Such Canonizers and God-makers. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 
X. 697 The cancnizer is worthy of the saint. 

Canonizing, vé/. sé. [f. as prec. + -InG1.] 
The action of the vb. CANONIZE; canonization: 
a. Admission into the calendar of saints. 

€1380 Wycur Seri, xxix. Sel. Wks. III. 456 Po canon- 
ysynge of bo seyntes. a 1638 MeDE Afost. Latter Times iv. 
Wks. (1672) 629 The Canonizing of the Souls of deceased 
Worthies. .was an Idolatrous trick even from the days of the 
elder world. 1727 A. Hamuton New Acc. E. Ind. II. li. 
243 The Chinese are speedier in their canonizing than the 
Romans are. 

b. Establishing as canonical. 

165: Hospes Leviath, 1. xiii. 282 The Canonizing, or mak- 
ing of the Scripture Law, belonged to the Civill Soveraigne. 

Ca‘nonizing, ///. a. ‘That canonizes. 

1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) ILI. xi. 30 The canon. 
izing voice of England. 

+Canonly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Canon] + 
-LY4.] Canonically. 

1goz Ord. Crysten Men w. xxi. (W. de W. 1506) 234 If he 
hath not ben electe canonly. 

Canonry (keenenri’. Also 4-5 chanonry(e. 
[f. Canon’ + -R¥. (The L. was canonia, F. 
chanointe.)| The benefice of a canon ; the status, 
dignity, or office of a canon. 

1482 Caxton Higden (1527) 305 b, He..hadde geuen 
his letyll newe a chanonrye ..in the chyrche of Lyncoln. 
1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2307/2 The Seizure of the Canonries 
and Prebendaries. 1691 Woop A?¢h, Oxon. 1. 81 This Tol- 
lard..enjoyed his Canonry but few months. _ 1705 HEARNE 
Collect. (1886) I. 104 His Canonry of Xt Church. 1726 
Ayvurre Parerg. 139. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Channings 
i. 2 A young man who had but just gained his minor 
canonry. 1886 Law Times Rep. LI. 702/1 The profits of 
a canonry of Windsor were alienable by way of mortgage. 

Ca‘nonship. [f Canon 2+ -suip.]=Canonry. 

1534 Hen. VIII. Liber Reg?s p. viii, Every suche dignitie, 
prebend, vycarship, pety canonship, 1640 Br, Hatt Chr. 
Moder. 31/2 The time was, when..none should be promoted 
..to canonships in cathedrals, but those which could read, 
sing, and competently construe. 1714 Ac¢ 13 Axxe vi. §8 in 
Oxf. & Camb, Enactm. 56 Catotthip or Prebend in the Ca- 
thedral Church. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst, Geog. 11. 602 
Lautenbach .. containing an important canonship. 

+ Ca‘nony, cha‘nonie. Oés. [a. F.chanoinie 
or med.L, canonta in same sense.] = CANONRY. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. uu. (1851) 66 For their Bishop- 
ricks, Deaneries, Prebends, and Chanonies. 

Canoo, obs. form of CANOE, 

Canope, obs. form of Canopy. 

Canopic (kand«pik), a. [ad. L. Candpic-us, f. 
Canép-us a town of ancient Egypt.) Of or per- 


CANOPY 


taining to Canopus. Canopic vase: a vase used 
in Egypt, chiefly for holding the entrails of em- 
balmed bodies. 

1878 Witkinson Axnc, Egyptians III. Index, Canopic 
vases. 1883 W. ArmstronG Perrot’s Art Anc. Egypt 1. 
301 The canopic vases. .were sometimes of stone, especially 
alabaster, sometimes of terra cotta, and now and then of 
wood, and were used to hold the viscera of the deceased. 

Canopied (kendpid), pp/. a. [f. Canopy sé. 
or v.+-ED.] Covered with, or as with, a canopy. 

1593 SHaks. Lzcr. 398 Her eyes -. canopied in darkness 
sweetly lay. 1611 CHAPMAN Jad xi. (R.) Mars. .Sat cana- 
pied with golden clouds. 1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 550 
Palanquins.. a kind of canopied couches. 1870 LoweLL 
Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 196 These saints of literature 
descend from their canopied remoteness. 

b. Arch, (Ct. Canopy sé. 3.) 

1849 FREEMAN Archit. 296 Rows of canopied niches. 1879 
Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit, 1. 182 A graceful canopied and 
crocketed panel to each intervening pier. 

|| Canopus (kandwpis). [L., a. Gr. Kavwmos.] 

1. The bright star @ in the sonthern constellation 
Argo, situated in the rudder of the ship. 

1555 Epen Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 278 When these are 
hydden, there is seene on the lefte syde a bryght Canopus 
of three starres of notable greatnesse..In the myddest of 
these is seene an other bryght Canopus. 1830 TENNYSON 
Dream Fair Wom. 146 We drank the Libyan Sun to sleep, 
and lit Lamps which out-burn’d Canopus. 

2. = Canopic vase. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 244/2 Canopus is also the name of an 
Egyptian jar. 1857 Bircn Anc. Pottery (1858) Il. 204 The 
canopos or jar resembling those in which the Egyptians 
placed the entrails of their mummies. /6¢. (1873) 593. 

Canopy (kxnépi), 54. Forms: 5-6 canape, 
-ope, 6 canapee, -opi, cannopy, canyppy, 
(?cannebe), 7zorth. canaby(e, 6—7 canapie, -apy, 
-opie, Sc. cannabie, 7 cannapie, canopey, 6- 
canopy. [In 15th c. canafe, a. F. canapé (for- 
merly also conopée masc. ‘a canopie, tent, or 
panilion’, Cotgr.) =Sp., Pg. canapé ‘ couch, sofa’, 
It. canopée (Diez), med.L. ‘ caxopeum, quod suspen- 
ditur super altare’ (Du Cange), in cl. L. condpeum, 
-cum, -tum, ‘net of fine gauze about the bed, 
mosquito curtains’ (Lewis & Short), ‘pavilion, 
tent, or bed with a tester’ (Scheller), a. Gr. cwva- 
netov ‘an Egyptian bed or couch with mosquito 
curtains’ (L. & S.), f. eavay gnat, mosqnito. The 
Eng. forms may have been partly from med.L., 
and: in Eng. the sense has adhered to ‘curtain or 
tester’, while in the mod. Romanic langs. that of 
‘couch’ or ‘ sofa’ has prevailed.] 

1. A covering or hangings suspended over a 
throne, couch, bed, etc., or held over a person 
walking in procession. 

1382 Wycur Judith xiii. 1o She toc awei his canope fro 
the pileris. 1454 Z. £. W7dls (1882) 133 My bed of grene 
sylke, wip the testour & Canape ther-to. c1grx ist Eng. 
Bk, Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 29/2, liij of the nobleste bereth 
the canapie ouer his hed. 1561 /wzent. 138 (Jam.) Ane 
cannabie of grene taffetie .. quhilke may serue for any dry 
stuill or a bed. 1576 LamBarve Peramb, Kent (1826) 113 
They beare the foure staves of the Canapie over the Kings 
head at the time of his coronation. 165: Honses Leviath, 
tv. xlv. 365 At this day the Popes are carried by Switzers 
under a Canopie. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 
268 The mattress .. had a large canopy over it, spread like 
the crown of a tent. 1843 Prescott A/exzco (1850) I. 28 
Above the throne was a canopy of variegated plumage. 

b. spec. A covering over a shrine, or over the 


Host when bore in procession. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburgh (1848) 146 Also ouer the 
shryne was prepared a canaby Of cloth of golde. cxsz20 
Mem, Ripon (Surtees) 111. 201 Carver framyng et carvyng 
j canape pro Corpore Xpi per iliij dies, 25. 1556 Chrox. 
Gr. Friars (1852) 94 The byshoppe bereynge the sacra- 
ment under a canapy. 1757 tr. Aeyséer’s Trav. (1760) I. 
70 The venerable host, which was carried under a splendid 
canopy. ‘ . 

2. transf, and ge. A covering, an over-hanging 
shade or shelter. 

xr6ox Suaxs. Fud. C. v. i. 88 Their shadowes seeme A 
Canopy most fatall, vader which Our Army lies. 3641 
MaisTERTON Se777, 23 Beautifull walks .. shaded with the 
green canopy of every pleasant.. tree. 1723 Pore Let. to 
Digby 10 Oct., The prospects begin to open..thro’ the high 
canopies of trees tothe higher archof heaven. 3855 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v.\1860) § 299 Under a canopy of perpetual 
clouds. 1874 Hartwic Aerial W. i. 1 The atmosphere 
spreads its invisible canopy over sea and land. 


b. esp. applied to the overhanging firmament. 

1602 Saks. //avz. 11. ii. 311 This most excellent Canopy 
the Ayre .. this braue ore-hanging, this Maiesticall Roofe, 
fretted with golden fire. 1607 — Cov. 1v. v. 41 Where 
dwel’st thou? Vnder the Canopy. 1667 Mitton P, L. 111. 556 
Where he stood So high above the circling Canopie Of 
Nights extended shade. 1794 Sutiivan Vzew Nat. II. 1. 
453 At first, the celestial canopy was divided into three 
principal parts. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (18761111. xiii. 
290 The people had met under the canopy of heaven. 

c. fig. Covering, shelter. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commi, (1878) 19 Shrowding thy 
selfe vnder the Cannapie of Vertue. 1650 Huppert Pil? 
Formatity 12 A form of ‘Religion serves for a Canopie to 
cover all these abominations. 18.. Syp. Smita, Withdraw- 
ing the canopy of his name from the bad passions of coun- 
try gentlemen. _— 

3. Arch. A roof-like ornamented projection, sur- 


mounting a niche, door, window, tomb, etc. 


CANOPY. 


1682 N. O. Boileau’s Lutrin w. 31 The Pulpit now lifting 
its lofty Head With carved Canopy stands covered, 1874 
Parker 7élust, Goth. Archit. 1. v. 186 A niche was origin- 
ally intended to contain an image, and the canopy over it 
was to protect the head of the image. 

Canony (keendpi’, v. [f. prec. sb.) 

trans, Yo cover with, or as with, a canopy. 

c1600 Snaks. Sonu, xii, Lofty trees.. Which erst from 
heat did canopie the herd. 1698 CrowNeE A ead ui. 28 
That point of Heaven.. Which canopys that holy happy 
land. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, uu. 65 Yon gay clouds, 
which canopy the skies. 1869 E. Peacock in Athcueron 
22 May 710/3 A very graceful iron herse. .canopies the ala- 
baster effigies of a Marmion and his spouse. Rae 

| Canor. [L.] ‘Melody or sweet singing’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Canorous (kanoeros), a. [f. L. candr-2s melo- 
dious (f. caor song, f. candre to sing) +-ovus.] 
Singing, melodious, musical; resonant, ringing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. vin. xiv. 368 Birds that 
are canorous..as Nightingales..Canary birds and Larkes. 
1745 tr. Columedla's L?nsb, vu, xii, The keeper of the manor 
house [/.e. a dog]. .of a vast canorous bark. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat, Hist, 11. 171 A beautiful & acanorous bird, 1822 Dr 
Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 94 A long, loud, and canorous peal 
of laughter. 

Hence Cano‘rously adv., Cano*‘rousness. 

1680 H. More Afocad. Afoc.293 The voice. .as of a Trum- 
pet talking loudly or canorously with hin. 1870 Lower. 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 184 He chooses his language for its 
rich canorousness rather than for intensity of meaning. 

Canou(e, canow(e, obs. ff. CANOE. 

Canoun, early form of Canon 2. 

+ Ca‘nous, a. Obs. rare. Also spelt -ois, -us, 
cannos. [f. L. cdéuus hoary.) Grey, hoary, 

1513 Douctas +Eneis v. vii. 97 Or that wnfreindlie eild 
had thus besprent My heid Bnd halfettis baith with canus 
led. 1553 canous] hair. /évd. v. xii. 144 To Troiane ingill, 
and the cannos {ed. 1553 canois] Veste. 

+ Canque. 0s. [So in F.] A Chinese cotton 
fabric: see quots. 

175° Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 793 Cotton Linens, 
called Canques..of Nanquin. /é/d. 794 Coarse and fine 
Canques or Cotton Linen. 

Cansel, canserous: sce CANCEL, ete. 

Cansonet, obs. form of CANZONET, 

+Canstick. Oés. Apparently a contracted 
form of CANDLESTICK. Azt with the catustick: 
Jack-o’-lantern, Will o’ the wisp. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efigr, (1867) 20 Coll vnder can- 
styk, she can plaie on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she 
vnderstandis. 1584 R. Scot Discou. Witcher. vir. xv. 122 
They have so fraied us with bull beggars, spirits, witches. . 
kit with the cansticke, etc. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, ui. i. 
131, I had rather heare a Brazen Canstick {1623 candle- 
stick] turn’d Or a dry Wheele grate on the Axle-tree. 1616 
Cuapman Batrachont. 8 ‘Vheir fencefull bucklers were ‘The 
middle rounds of can’sticks. |Cowrrer has: The lamp con- 
tributed its central tin, A shield foreach.] 1617 S. CoLtins 
Def. Bp. Etie Aijb, His.. wodden cansticke. 

Cant (kent), 561 Also 5-8 kant. [Found 
¢1400 ; rare before 1600. Words identical in form 
and corresponding in sense are found in many lan- 
guages, Teutonic, Slavonic, Romanic, Celtic. Cf. 
Du. 4az¢, MDu. cazzt, border, side, brink, edge, 
comer, MLG, £az¢ (masc. ) point, creek, border, also 
hante fem.) side, edge, whence mod.G. sande edge, 
corner, border, brim, margin; also Du. and Ger. 
haute point-lace. (There is no trace of the word 
in the older stages of Teutonic.) Also OF. cazt 
and mod.Norman cam¢, Walloon cav side, Sp., Pg., 
It. carrto edge, corner, side, med.L. camé¢zs corner, 
side; with which some compare L. can¢huzs, Gr. av- 
és corner of the eye, and L. cave¢hus tire (? felloe) 
of a wheel, according to Quintilian a ‘ barbarous’ 
word. The Welsh cané edge of the circle, Breton 
kaitt circle, circumference, which were thought by 
Diez to represent an original Celtic word, are 
held by Diefenbach and Thurneysen not to be 
Native; so that at present we cannot go beyond 
the Romanic cazeéo, and its possible identity with 
L, canthus. The Teutonic words were probably 
from Romanic. It is not clear whether the Eng. 
word was adopted from OF. or from LG., or, in 
different senses, from both. 

I. Original sb. senses. 

+1. pea bly) Edge, border, brink. Oés. 

¢1375 ? Barsour St. Lucas 69, 70 Quhene he had dry- 
oc wel oure Pe kanttis of sewynty 3eris & foure. ¢ 1400 
Melayne 1495 Under the cante of a hille Oure Britons 
beldis & bydis stille. ; 

+2. A nook, corner in a building; a niche. Oés. 

1481-90 Howard Housch. Bhs. (1841) 400 Item, for ij. 
panchons at the garden gate, with kant ther above viijd.] 
1603 B. Jonson Jas. /’s Enterd, Wks. (1838) 530/1 Irene, or 
Peace; she was placed aloft in a cant, her attire white, 
semined with stars, 1604 Dekker Adug’s Entert, 297 
Directly under her in a Cant by her selfe, Fame stood up- 
right. 1605 VersteGan Dec. /utell, v. 150 A nooke or 
corner being in our ancient language called a kant or cantell. 
1624 Wesster Jou, Honour. Wks. (1857) 369 In several 
cants beneath sits, first Magistracy..next Liberality. 

+ 3. A corner or angle of a polygon. Oés. 

1611 Coter. s.v. Pent, La Gece hexagone a six peuts, 
hauing six Cants, 1688 R, Home Armoury un. xiil. § 42 
A Tower or Steeple of six Cants or six square..Some term 
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it an Hexagon or Octagon Tower, that is six or eight cor- 
nered; but Master Masons generally term it six or eighit 
Cants or Corners, 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cant, an 
external angle or quoin of a bnilding. 

+b. ?A corner picce ; a triangular piece. Obs. 

1688 R. llotme clrmoury u. 118/2 Garden, part to be 
divided into Beds and them again to be cast into Ovals, 
Squares, Cants, Frets, Borders or Knots. 

. One of the side-picces in the head of a cask ; 
also cant-piece. (So in Welsh), Cf. caudle-prece 
(CANTLE sb. 9). 

1611 Cotcr., /’anneau de doile, a cant pane or peece. 
1848 J. A. Cartyte tr. Dante's Jiferno xxviii. 22 ven a 
cask, through loss of middle-piece or cant [Jer mezzul per- 
dere o indla) yawns not so aide as one I saw. 

5. The oblique line or surface which cants or 
cuts off the corner of a square or cube; an oblique 
face of a polygon, a crystal, cte.; an inclined or 
slanting face of a bank, or the like. 

1840 Fosnroke Ancycl Antig. 148 Canfs (parts which 
have inclined faces), 1850 Gloss. Ferms in Archit. (ed. 5) 
107 Cant, @ term in common use among carpenters to ex- 
press the cutting off the angle of a square. 1874 Knicnt 
Mech. Dict., Cant, an angle, a bevel, a chamfer, a slope, an 
arris, ahip, aridge. 1875 Branore & Cox Mict. Sctence 1. 
367 Cant, aterm used in Architecture to express the sides 
of a polygon turned from the spectator. 1877 E, Peacock 
NW, Linc. Gloss., Cant, part of a buttress wall or other 
building which is sloped off. 1880 Standard 20 May 13 
Along the ‘cant’ of the ice the sealer coasts. 

6. A squared log. U.S. Cf. Canter sd.! 2, 

1877 Lumberman’s Gaz, 24 May, A cant or square-edged 
timber. 1879 /did. 5 Nov., The cheapest and most effec- 
tive means yet devised for holding the cant in place. 

7. Nau, A piece of wood laid upon the deck of 
a vessel to support the bulkheads, ete. Cf. Canr- 
PIECE, etc. in 12. 

19794 Rigging § Seamanship 11, 286 Fir cants nailed on 
the limber-strakes., 1865 Aeader 12 Aug., Washing arrange- 
ments. Suitable places on board ship are to be set apart 
for the purpose, fitted with cants, to prevent tle escape of 
water, and screens so arranged as to roll up when not in use. 

II. from Cant v, 

8. A toss, pitch, or throw, which overturns, casts 
down, etc. 

1736 J. Lewis /4ist. Thanet Gloss., Cant .. likewise sig- 
nifies a cast or throw; ‘1 gave hima cant‘. 1755 Jem. 
Capt. FP, Drake 11. xiv. 244 To give me such a cant, as | 
never had before nor since, which was the whole Length of 
the Coffee-room; he pitched me on my Head and Should- 
ers, under a large Table, at the further End. 

9. A sudden movement which tends to, or results 
in, tilting up or turning over. 

1806 A. Duncan Melson 308 The carronade .. took a cant 
from a roll of the ship. 1855 CartyLe Fred Gt. x11. vili, 
Fortune’s wheel made suddenly a great cant. 

10. A slope, a slanting or tiltcd position; a de- 
flection from the perpendicular or horizontal line. 

1847 Jufantry Man. (1854) 20 Giving the piece a cant with 
the forefingers. 1873 Mrs. Wuitney Other Girls xxxiv, 


The seat sloped with the sharp cant of the half-overturned . 


vehicle. 1876 Davis Polaris E.xp. x. 245 A large tongue of ice 
below the water was forced under the bows of the vessel, 
raising her. .and with the help of the wind giving her a cant. 
b. An inclination. 
1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., The helm had been lashed with a 
small cant to leeward. 


ll. Whale-fishing. (See quot.) 

1867 Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Cant, a cut made in a 
whale between the neck and the fins, to which the cant pur- 
chase is made fast, for turning the animal round in the 
operation of flensing, 

III. Attributively and in combination. 

12. Combs. with the sb. (or stem of the vb.) with 
the general sense of ‘having canted corners or 
sides, on the slant, sloping, in a position diverging 
from the perpendicular or straight line’, as in 
cant-buttress, -floor, -frame, -piece, -riband , cant- 
board, a sloping board; in Carriage building, a 
board serving to show the plan of the side of 
a carriage ; cant-body, WVazré. (see quot.) ; + cant- 
ceiling, a ceiling which slants to meet the wall, 
as in attics, etc., apparently now corrupted into 
CAMP-CEILING ; cant-moulding, -riband, -tim- 
ber, -window (see quots.). 


1759 SMEATON in PAIL Traus, LI. 103 A *kant-board, for | 


throwing the water more directly down the opening. .into 
the lower cistern. 1879 Carriage-building in Cassell’s 
Techn, Educ. WV. 131 The cant-board which shows the side- 
cant. /did. ‘The diagram showing the cant-board. 1867 
SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., *Cant-body, an imaginary figure 
of that part of a ship’s body which forms the shape forward 
and aft, and whose planes make obtuse angles with the 
midship line of the ship. 1879 W. H. Wiite S/ip-dnidd. 
in Cassetl’s Fechn. Educ. 1V. 190/1 1n the cant-bodies the 

lan followed is almost encat eth that sketched. 1663 
in Cosin Corr. (Surtees 1]. 367 Iwo “cant buttresses «f 
hewen aishler neately jointed. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
lL. xiii, $88 He beareth. .the like Tower with an Eve, or 
*Cant seileing Roofe. ¢1850 Nisin. Navig. (Weale) 119 
One or two *cantfloors are added. 1833 Ricnarpson Jere. 
Mar. Arch. 21 The only guides in drawing the “cant 
frames. 1869 Sin E. Reeo Ship Build, viii. 151 The half- 
beams stand in the planes of the ‘Cant frames and are 
consequently nearly at right angles to the side. 1823 P. 
Nicuotson Pract. Build. 582 *Cant-monldiug, a bevelled 
surface. 1876 Gwitt Archst, Gloss., Caut-moulding, one 
with one or more bevelled, instead of curved, surfaces. 
1794 Rigging & Seamanship \. 4 “Caut-pieces are used in 
the angles of the fishes and side-trees. ¢1850 Avediu. 


CANT. 


Narig, (Weale) 103 *Cant Ribands are thore ribands that do 
not hie in a horizontal or level direction, or square fr m the 
middle line, but nearly See from the timbers, as the 
diagonal mbands. 1769 Farcoxrre Dat. Marine 178, 
*Cant-timbers. those timbers which are situated at the two 
ends ofa ship. ‘They derive their name from being ecntedd, 
or raised obliquely from the keel. c 1860 11. Stuart Sea. 
man's Catech. 67 Those timbers which form the bow and 
stern of a ship are called ‘cant timbers’, 1663 Girnire 
Counsel 13 Vhose Spectacte-like “cant Windows, which are 
of Glasse on all sides, 18977 1.. Miacock VV. Linc, Gloss, 
(hk...) Cant-zuindow, a bay-window whose angles are 
bevelled off. 1881 Mans Lenestersh, Gloss.(k..D.S.) (ant. 
window, a projecting winduw with angles, as distinguished 
from a ‘ bow: window * which projects in a curve. 

13. Krom other senses: av in Whale -fishiny 
(sce 11). Cazé-blocks, the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round during 
the process of flensing. Cazd- fui chase is formed 
by a block suspended from the mainmast-head, and 
another block madc fast to the cant ctit in the 
whale. So Cant-DoG, Cant-11ook, CANT-SPAR,. 

Cant ‘kent,, 56.4 Obs. exc. ara/. App. con- 
nected immed. with Canr v.' ‘to share, and with 
CANTLE, though in some uses it closely approaches 
Cant 56.1; whether this is original or due to sub- 
sequent confusion is not clear.] 

A portion; a sharc; a parcel ; a division. 

a 1541 Wyattin Jotted’s Mise. (Arb.) g2 Lend in no wise, 

dut if thou can be sure to win a cant Of half at least. 1736 
J. Lewis //rst. Thanet Gloss , Cant, a corner of a field. 
1812 J. HH. Vaux Flash Dict., Cant of Dobbin, a roll of 
riband. 1847-78 Hauiiwe.r s. v.. In llampshire a small 
bundle of hay is termed a cant. 1863 Morton Cyvd. cleric. 
Gioss. (E. D. S.) Cant-furrow, a divisional furrow. 1875 
Parisn Sussex Dial, A haystack is said to be cut across 
in cants, and a field of wheat is divided into cants when it 
is portioned out in slips for the reapers, each of whom take» 
One or more cants as his share of work. _ 

Cant (kent), 56.3 [This and its accompanying 
vb. presumably represent 1. caze¢-s singing, song, 
chant (Pr. and NFr. cau/, Fr. chan), cauld-re 
NFr, cauéer) to sing, chant; but the details of the 
derivation and development of sense are unknown. 

Cantare and its Romanic representatives were used con- 
temptuously in reference to the church services as early as 
1183, when according to Rigordte 1200 Gest Philip. August. 
(1818) 11, the Cotarelli of the Bourges country * sacerdotes 
et viros religiosos captos secum ducentes, et irrisorié can- 
tores ipsos vocantes, in ipsis tormentis subsannando dice- 
bant: Cantate nobis, cantores, cantate ; et confestim dabant 
eis alapas, vel cum grossis virgis turpiter ca:debant . So 
far as the evidence shows, the vb. appears in Eng. first ap- 
plied to the tones and language of beggars, ‘the canting 
crew’; this, which accomine to Harman was introduced 
¢ 1540, may have come down from the religious mendicants ; 
or the word may have been actually made from Lat. or 
Romanic in the rogues’ jargon of the time. The subse- 
quent development assumed in the arrangement of the verb 
is quite natural, though not actually established. Some 
have however conjectured that can? is the Irish and Gaelic 
cainnt (pronounced ka‘n!t’, or nearly kantf>) ‘language *. 
And as early as 1711 the word was asserted to be derived 
from the name of Andrew Cant or his son Aleaander Cant, 
Presbyterian ministers of the 17th c. This perhaps means 
that the surnanie of the two Cants was occasionally asso- 
ciated derisively with canting. ‘Ihe arrangement of the sb. 
here is tentative, and founded mainly on that of the vb., 
which appears on the whole earlier. ] ; 

+1. (Sporadic uses, from L. cazdzs or its re- 
presentatives ; not dircctly related to II.) 

+1. Singing, mnsical sound. Cazt organ: app. 
a technical term in music, Ods. 

1sox Dovuctas Pad //on. 1. xiii, Fabourdoun, pricksang, 
discant, countering, Cant organe, figuratioun, and gem- 
mell. 1704 Swirt 7. 7b Wks. 1760 I. 100 Cant and vision 
are to the ear and the eye the same that tickling is to 
the touch. 1708 Zrtt, Apollo No. 79. 2/2 That shrill Cant 
of the Grasshoppers. ; 

+2. Accent, intonation, tone. Oés. 

1663 Avon-bimn. 110 It depends not upon the cant 
and tone, or the wording of the Minister. 1763 uv. Aeg. 
307/2 If these lines want that sober cant which ts necessary 
to an epitaph. 

II. The spcech or phraseology of beggars, etc., 
and senses connected therewith. - 

3. ‘A whining manner of speaking, csp. of beg- 
gars’; a whine. 

3640 CLEVELAND in Wilkins Pott, Ballads 1. 28 By lie 
and cants, [they] Would trick us to believe Jem saints. 
r7og HickERINGILL /’riest-cr, IW. (1721) 227 W ith a Cant 
ike a Gypsie, a Whine like a beaten Spaniel, 

4, The peculiar language or jargon of a class: 

a. The secret language or jargon used ty gip- 
sies, thieves, professional beggars, etc.; ¢razsy. 
any jargon used for the purpose of secrecy. 

1706 in Puaruirs. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Onevedo's Com, 
wks. (1709) 226 They talk’d 10 one another in Cant. 1715 
Kersey, Cast, Gibberish, Pedler’s French. 1734 Nortu 
Evam. u. v. ? 110. 383 ‘To avoid being understood by the 
Servants, they framed a Cant, and called the Design of a 
general Rising the Lease and Release. 1865 Dickens Mui. 
Fr. xvi. 127 The ring of the cant. 

b. The special phrascology of a particular class 
of persons, or belonging to a particular subject ; 
professional or technical jargon. Always defre- 


Clalive or contempinuons. 
1684 T. Burnet 74. -arth 1. 214 There is heat and mois 
ture in the body, & you may call the one ‘radical and the 


other ‘innate’ if you please; this is but a sort of camt. 


CANT. 


1712 Appison Sect. No. 421 P 3 In the Cant of particular 
‘Trades and Employments. 1750 Jonnson Ramb/, No. 128 P4 
Every class of society has its cant of lamentation, which is 
understood by none but themselves. 1839 Dickens Nich. 
Nick xxxiv, All love—bah! that I should use the cant of 
boys and girls—is fleeting enough. 1841-4 Emerson &ss. xiii. 
Poet Wks. (Bohn) I. 156 Criticism is infested with a cant 
of materialism. 1861 Hotrann Less. Life viil. 119 Re- 
peating the cant of their sect and the cant of their schools. 

+e. The peculiar phraseology of a religious 
sect or class. (Cf. 5 b.) Ods, 

1681 Dryven Ads. §& Achit. 521 Hot Levites.. Resum’d 
their cant, and with a zealous cry Pursued their old be- 
loved theocracy. 1696 C. Lesuie Snake in Gr. (1698) In- 
trod. 46 Really to understand the Quaker-Cant is learning 
a new Language. 1709 SACHEVERELL Sermz. 15 Aug. 15 
Diabolical Inspiration, and Non-sensical Cant. 1711 Sect. 
No. 147 ® 3 Cant is by some people derived from one Andrew 
Cant who, they say, was a Presbyterian minister.. who by 
exercise & use had obtained the Faculty, alias Gift, of talk- 
ing in the Pulpit in such a dialect, that it’s said he was 
understood by none but his own Congregation, and not by 
all of them. 


d. Provincial dialect ; vulgar slang. 

1802 Mar. Epcewortn /vish Bulls (1832) 226 The cant of 
Suffolk, the vulgarisms of Shropshire. 1852 GLADSTONE 
Glean. IV. 1xxxit. 122 The coarse reproduction of that un- 
mitigated cant or slang. 

e. attrib. 

1727 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 II. 1. 185 To 
introduce and multiply cant words is the most ruinous cor- 
ruption in any language. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7rav. 1. 27 
Slang talk and cant jokes. 1841 Borrow Zincali (1843 
If. 150 The first Vocabulary of the ‘Cant Language’.. 
appeared in the year 1680 appended to the life of ‘The 
English Rogue’. 

5. A form of words, a phrase : 

+a. A set form cf words repeated perfunctorily 
or mechanically. Ods. 

1681 Sejanus in Bagford Ballads (1878) 758 note, A young 
Scribe is copying out a Cant, Next morn for to be spoke in 
Parliament. 1704 STEELE Lying Lover 1.1.7 Sure..you 
talk by Memory, a Form or Cant which you mistake for 
something that’s gallant. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 291 § 6 
With a certain cant of words. 

b. A pet phrase, a trick of words; esf. a stock 
phrase that is much affected at the time, or is re- 
peated as a matter of habit or form. (Formerly 
with a and plural.) arch. 

1681 Country-man's Conpl. & Advice to Kirg, Gods! to 
be twice cajol’d by cants and looks. 1691 Woop A Zh. Oxon. 
I1./450 Enamour’d with his obstreporousness and un- 
decent cants. 1692 BENTLEY Boyle /.ect. 200 That ordinary 
cant of illiterate. .atheists, the fortuitous or casual concourse 
of atoms. 1710 HEARNE Collect. (1886) II. 365 The late 
happy Revolution, (so he calls it, according to the common 
Cant). 1769 Fuxins Let, xxvi. 119 xote, Measures, and not 
men, is the common cant of affected moderation. c1815 
Jane Austen Northang. Ad, (1833) I. v. 22 It is really very 
well for a novel .. is the common cant, 

e. attrib. 

171z Appison Sfecz. No. 530 ® 3 Enlivened with little cant- 
phrases. 1753 Stewart's Trial App. 130 It wasacant word 
through the country, That the tenants might sit, since the 
worst of it would be paying the violent profits. 1774 Gouvr. 
Morris in Sparks Life & WV rit. (1832) I. 23 The belwethers 
. roared out liberty, and property, and a multitude of cant 
terms. 1790 Pacey Hore Paul. (1849) 396 There is such a 
thing asa peculiar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the 
memory of a writer or speaker and presenting itself to his 
utterance at every turn. When we observe this we call it a 
tant word oracant phrase. 1855 Prescott Philip // (1857'}. 
v. 79 To borrow a cant phrase of the day, like ‘a fixed fact’. 
1868 HeLes Realmah xvii. (1876) 465 He.. can—to use the 
rant phrase—afford to support the dignity of the peerage. 

6. As a kind of phraseology : 

a. Phraseology taken up and used for fashion’s 
sake, without being a genuine expression of senti- 
ment; canting language. 

1710 Berkecey Princ. Hunt. Knowl. § 87 All this sceptical 
cant follows from our supposing, etc. 1783 JonNson in Bos- 
well ig May, My dear friend, clear your inind of cant. .you 
may ¢a/é in this manner; it is a mode of talking in society ; 
but don’t ¢hizk foolishly. 1809 Syp. Smit 74s. (1867) I. 
174 The pernicious cant of indiscriminate loyalty. 1870 
Lowett Study Wind. 157 Enthusiasm, once cold, can never 
be warmed over into anything better than cant. 1875 
Smu.es Thrift ii. 20 Infact there is no greater cant than 
can't, 1883 J. Parker Zyne Ch. 320 There is a cant of in- 
fidelity as certainly as there is a cant of belief. 

b. esp. Affected or unreal use of religious or 
pietistic phraseology ; language (or action) imply- 
ing the pretended assumption of goodness or piety. 

1709 Stryre Ann, Ref. I. lv. 609, I set down this letter at 
large, that men maysee the cant of these men, 1716 Appi- 
son /recholder No. 37 (J.) That cant and hypocrisy, which 
had taken possession of the people’s minds in the times of 
the great rebellion. 1789 Mas. Piozai Fourn. France 1. 256 
Hypocritical mauners, or what we so emphatically call cant. 
1849 Rowertson Servi. Ser. 1. x. (1866) 182 Religious 
phraseology passes into cant. 1875 IlAMERTON Jztell. Life 
vi. iil. 211 He had a horror of cant, which..gave him a re- 
pulsion for all outward show of religious observances. 1879 
Frouve Casar i. 6 The whole spiritual atmosphere was 
saturated with cant, 

ce. attrib, 

1747 Carte (fist. Eng. 1.601 To make up what was want- 
ing in the justice of their cause .. by a cant and sophistical 
way of expression. 

7. One who uscs religious phrases unrcally. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Cant, an Ilypocrite, a Dissembler, 
a double-tongu’d, whining Person. 1824 Mrs. CAMERON 
Pink Tippet 111. 16 Lest she should be called a cant. 1873 


78 
E. Berpoc Adv. Protestant 132 He was not a cant, but 
really felt what he said. 

Cant (kent), 56.4 [Goes with Cant v.4 The 
sb. (if not immediately from the vb.) may be an 
aphetic form of *ezcazt, or *acant, a. OF. ercant, 
mod.F. evcan (Pr. encant, Sp. encanto, It. zncanto), 
in same sense: of disputed origin. The loss of 
the initial syllable is found also in MHG. and 
mod.G, gaz/ in same sense. 

Diez takes the Romanic words as repr. L. 7x guantur 
“to how much?’ as the cry of the auctioneer; and with this 
agree the occas. med.L. form zuguantus, Pr. exguant, and 
OF, zxguant, and med.L. vb. ixguantare, But noforms of 
the word appear to go back before the end of the 12th c. ; 
the earliest and ordinary forms in med.L. were zvcanxtus 
(4th decl.), ¢xcantum, incantare, accantare, incantator, 
accantatoy; and OF. had exchanteur, cnchantement (al- 
ready in Assizes of Ferusalem). These show that the word 
was then identified with the Lat. zzcantare, accantare, 
derivs. of caxtave to sing, in the sense of ‘proclaim, cry’. 
Cf. Du Cange, under date 1351, ‘quod incantator publicus 
dicti castri.. debeat facere proclamationem’, and the illus- 
trative ‘jussit ergo Moyses praeconis voce cantari’, M. 
Paul Meyer thinks the identification with cantare too old 
and general to be explained as an error; and that there Is 
more ground for treating the connexion with 7” gzanteu 
asa later fancy. Cf. also the mod.Fr. vendre a da criée to sell 
by auction, and the Sc. and north.Eng. voxz/, cry, shout, 
auction, ‘selling of goods by an outcry’ (Phillips 1678)). 

A disposal of property by public competition to 
the highest bidder; an auction, Chiefly Irish. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4178/4 The Manor. .is to be sold by 
publick Cant to the best Bidder. 1738 //ist. Crt. Excheg. 
vii. 134 The Goods areset uptoCant. 1832 Hr. MartinEAU 
Ireland ii.27 Two or three lots of ground were to be let 
by auction, or, as the phrase goes, by cant. 1834 SoUTHEY 
Doctor cxxxix. (1862) 352 The whole of them were set up 
for sale by public cant in Dublin. 

Cant, 56.5 Sc. [Of uncertain origin: possibly 
belongs to one of the prec. sbs. Cf. also cantrip.] 
?‘ Trick; slight, illusion’ (Jamieson). 

1790 Morison /oems 38 (Jam.) Williy’s wisp wi’ whirlin’ 
cant Their blazes ca’, 1813 D. ANDERSON Poevs 81 (Jam.) 
Superstition. . Experiencing plans O’ auld cants that night. 

Cant (kent), a. Sc. and orth. dial. Also 4-6 
kant, 5 kaunt. [Common in early times (13- 
14th c.) in the allit. phrase ‘kant and keen’. 
App. the same word as mod.Du. faz? ‘neat, 
clever’, in phr. fant en klaar quite ready; also 
East Fris. £az¢; considered by Franck to have 
been developed out of the sb, Zaz? edge, etc. (see 
Cant 56.1); cf. the connexion of idea in ‘keen’ 
and ‘edge’. The actual historical relation be- 
tween the Low German and the northern English 
word does not appear. Hence Canty, Flem, and 
LG. santig.} 

Bold, brisk, courageous, hearty, lusty, lively, hale. 
The Sc. sense leans to ‘ Lively, merry, brisk’; ef. 
Jamieson, who compares ‘cant men’ (armed fol- 
lowers) with ‘merry men’ of the ballads. 

@ 1300 C2z7'sor AT. 8943 Luus pat war sacant [Gd7t, §& Trix, 
crabbed] and kene. 1330 R. Brunne Chvoz. 50 Knoute com 
with his kythe, bat kant was and kene. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce vu. 280 The kyng.. Vith his men that war cant 
and keyn. ?%a@1400 Alerte Arih. 2195 The knyghte coue- 
ride on his knees with a kaunt herte. c1440 Gaw. § God. 
ii. 2(Jam.) Cant men and cruel. ¢1450 Henryson Alor. 
Fab. 5 Ane Cocke.. Right cant and crous. 1513 DouGLas 
Anes vi. Prol. 42 The cadgear callis furth his capill wyth 
crakis waill cant. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. Il. 517 Alss 
blyth and als rejosit, And in him self that tyme als crous 
and kant. 1674 Ray XN. C, lds. 9 Cant, strong lusty; 
“Very cant, God yield you’, i.e. Very strong and lusty, God 
reward you. Chesh. 1849 C. Bronré Shirley I. 189 Th’ 
wife ’s a raight cant body. 1868 E.WauGcu Sxeck-Bant iv. 
76 As cant as a kitlin. 

+Cant, v1 Obs. [Of uncertain etymol.: asso- 
ciated in sense with Cant 54.2, but of much earlier 
appearance, being the oldest vb. caz/ in the lang., 
and as a word preceded only by Cant a. and 
Cant sé. Since the dim. of the latter word, 
cantel, chanteau, CANTLE, had the sense of ‘ piece, 
fragment’, it is possible that this sense may have 
attached also to the primitive, and that a verb 
to cant ‘to divide into pieces’ may have been 
in LG. or ONF.: but it has not yet been found.] 

1. trans. To part, divide, share, parcel out, 
apportion. 

c1440 Prouf. Parv. 60 Cantyn or departyn, fpartior, 
divido. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. 1m. Wks. 1245/2 Our 
very prison this earth is. And yet therof we cant vs out 
. .dyuers partes dyuerslye to ourself. 1533 — Debell. Salem 
Wks. 943/2 Fo diuide & cant it among good poore hus- 
band inen, that should til the ground {with} theyr handes. 

2. (See quot.) Cf. Cant sé.2 (quot. 1875). 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cant, (Kent), 
to let out land to mow, hoe, etc. 

Cant (kent), v.2 [f. Cant sd.1; cf. Du. and 
Ger. hanten in several of the same senscs.] 

I. trans. 

1. To give a cant cdge to; to bevel; esp. to 
bevel off a corner. ; 

1542-3 Act 34 § 35 //en. V7//, vi, Pinnes..shal..haue.. 
the point well and rounde filled, canted, and sharped. 1791 
Smeaton Ldystone L. $274 Vhe corners only were a little 
canted off. 1812 J. Hopcson in J. Raines AZem. (1857) I. 97 


CANT. 


The several pillars which have their uppermost corner 
canted off. 1851-3 Turner Dow. Archit. II. ii. 30 The 
Abacus is square, with the angles canted. 

2. To bring or put (a thing) into an oblique 
position, so that it is no longer vertical or hori- 
zontal ; to slope, slant, tilt up. 

1711 Duncan AZlariner’s Chron, (1805) II]. 302 The sea 
broke in upon us, and the canoe being filled half full, canted 
her broadside to it. 1756 Winturop in PArl. Trans. L. 11 
Some [chimnies] were..canted horizontally an inch or two 
over, so as to stand very dangerously. 1792 M/unchausen's 
Trav. ix. 30 The wind rose suddenly, and canted our barge 
on one side. 1826 Miss Mitrorp W22/. Ser. in. (1863) 496 
She sat.. with her feet canted up on an ottoman. 1884 
Pall Mall G.12 Aug.12/1 Ifthe ship needs a ‘ list’, she can 
be canted. 

b. To tum over completely, turn upside down. 

18530 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 103 Canting, the act of 
turning anything completely over, so that the under surface 
shall lie upwards. 1855 KincsLey G/aucus(1878) 160 Without 
canting the net over, and pouring the contents roughly out. 

+e. fig. (2?) To incline, adapt with a bias. Obs. 

1682 SoutHuerne Loyal Bro. w. Wks. 1721 I. 56 Gifted 
rogues, That cant their doctrine to their present wants. 

3. To throw off, e.g. to empty out, the contents of 
a vessel by tilting it up. 70 cazet off: to decant. 

1658 A, Fox IWurtz' Surg. ui. viii. 241 Let it stand in a 
warm place..then cant of the Aquavite cleanly. a 1845 
Hoop Poems (1864) 265 As vessels cant their ballast—rat- 
tling rubbish. : 

4. To pitch as by the sudden lurching of a ship; 
to toss, to throw with a sudden jerk. 

1685 F. Spence //o. Medici 120 Some couragious Priests 
had the leisure to joyn him, and cant him into a vestry, that 
was accidentally open. 1755 SMOLLETT Quzr, (1803) II.130 
‘This very innkeeper. . held a corner of the blanket, and canted 
me into the air with great strength and nimbleness. 1791 
Smeaton Ldystone L. § 254 note, The boat took a sudden 
yaw or sheer, which canted me overboard, head-long into 
thesea. 1805 Naval Chron. XI11.387 The Ship gave a lurch, 
by which he was canted into the mizen shrouds! 1816 Scotr 
Axntig. xvii, That spray of a bramble has .. nearly canted 
my wig into the stream. 1861 G. BerKerey Sfortsm. IV, 
Prairies v.82 ‘Does the cow-catcher’, I asked, ‘always 
cant the beef on one side’ ? 

II. zztr. 

5. To tilt, take an inclined position, pitch on 
one side, turn over; often 40 cazf over. 

17oz C. Matuer Jagn. Chr. V1. ii. (1852) 356 It fell on end 
and then canted along on the floor between two of the chil- 
dren. 1851 S. Jupp Alarvgaret iii. (1871) 15 It jolted over 
stones, canted on knolls, sidled into gutters. 1862 SmiLEs 
Engineers 111. 410 xote, A loose plank, which canted over. 
1858 Carty_e Fred, Gt. (1873) 1}. 88 The celestial sign 
of the Balance just about canting. /é¢d. (1865) II. v. it. 72 
The History so-called of Europe went canting from side to 
side. 1884 Afanch. Exam. 10 Sept. 5/1 The steamer, which 
had canted over, lay in a very dangerous position. 

6. To have a slanting position, lie aslant, slope. 

19794 Rigging §& Seamanship Il. 301 The upper fluke 
should cant down. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 135 
The .. yard-arm should. .cant abaft the yard rope. 

7. Naut. To take, move into, or have an oblique 
position in reference to any defincd course or 
direction ; to swing round from a position. 

1784 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson VII. Add. 7 At 7 weighed: 
in canting the ship got stern way. 1859 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXXVI. 655/2 The great length of the Nimrod and Cor- 
morant caused them, when canting or swinging across the 
Channel, almost to block it up. 1887 BLackmore in Har- 
per's Mag. Mar. 563 The boat canted round towards the 
entrance of the creek. Newspaper, The stern of the 
Andalusian was seen to be canting to the southward. 

+ 8. fig. To cant with: ?to fall in with, take the 
direction of. (Cf. 2c.) Obs. 

1556 in Burton Diary (1828) I. 111 They were all cant- 
ings, such as could not cant with my thoughts. 

+ 9. (See quot. 1877.) Ods. or dial. 

1674 [see CantinG vid. sh.']. 1877 Holderness Gloss. 


(E. D. $.) Cant, to move about with a jaunty step. ‘Why 
awd woman gans cantin aboot like a young lass.’ 
Cant (kent), v2 [See Cant 54.8 It is not 


certain whether the vb. or the sb. came first.] 
I. 1. zz¢v. To speak in the whining or sing- 
song tone used by beggars ; to beg. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 34 ‘ It shall be lawefull for the 
to Cant’—that is, to aske or begge—‘for thy living in al 
places. 1612 Beaum. & FL. Cupid's Rev. iv. 418 The cun- 
ning’st rankest rogue that ever Canted. 1687 ConGrEVE 
Old Bachel. 1. vi, Thy master..lies canting at the gate. 
1750 Jounson Ramébl. No. 171 Pp 10 [He] bad me cant and 
whine in some other place. . 

zntr. Yo speak in the peculiar jargon or 
‘cant’ of vagabonds, thieves, and the like. 

1609 Dekker Lanth. & Candle-L. Wks. 1885 III. 194 He 
that in such assemhlies can cant best, is counted the best 
Musitian. 1652 GavuLe AZagastvom, To Rdr., He cannot 
tell how to cant with him [a gypsie] in his own foysting 
gibborish. c1652 H. More in R. Ward L7f (17101 307, I 
don’t deny but that may sooner teach a Man to Cant and 
talk Gibberish. 1708 Kersey, Caz, to talk darkly, after 
the manner of Thieves, Beggars, &c. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 

b. Slang and dial. ‘Yo speak, talk ; in Sc. (see 
quot. 1788). 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The vpright Cofe canteth 
to the Roge. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cant, to 
speak, 1713 Ramsay Elegy Maggy Fohnstoun, Of auld 
stories we did cant. 1726 Avurre Parerg. 309 Tho’ it 
cants or speaks in another manner. 1788 Picken Poems 
Gloss., Cant, to tell merry old stories. 

ec. frans. To speak or utter in a cant way. 
1592 GREENE Def Coneycatch. (1859) 5 To heare a pesant 


CANT. 


cant the wordes of art belonging to ourtrade. 1631 Bratu- 
watt Whimzies, Wine-soaker 102 Which sackes his capitalt, 
makes his tongue cant broken [nglish. 1633 Surrey 
Gamesters 1. iii, Canting broken Dutch for farthings. 
+3. zntr, Vo use the special phraseology or 
jargon of a particular class or subject. ? Ods. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. ww. iv, When my Muster- 
Master Talkes of his ‘J'acticks, and his Rankes, and Miles... 
Doth not he cant? /éi/, Thou canst cant too. /’rc. In all 
the Language in Westminster IIal!, Pleas, Bench, or Chan- 
cery, Fee-Farm, Fee-Tatl, Tenant tn Dower, ctc., etc. 
1688 Miece Gt. Fr. Dict., Cant, to speak a canting Lan- 
guage, to have an affected pes kind of Speech. 1698 
Norris Pract. Disc. 262 Whe Quakers. .only Cant in some 
loose general Expressions about the Light. 

+4. To say or exelaim in the pet phraseology 
of the day, to use the phrases enrrently affceted 
at the time. Also, 7o cant i¢: to phrase it in 


the eant of the period. Oés. 

1648 Jexxyn Blind Guide i. 6 No other import or ten- 
dency (as he cavts it). 1660S. Foro Loyal Subject’s [i xult, 
13 The Sovereign Authority of the People (as our Times 
have learned to cant it). 1669 W. Simpson //ycdrol. Chynt. 24 
Those..which they so much cant to be drying decoctions, 
1710 Sir. J. St. Lecer Managers Pro § Cou, in Somers 
Tracts Ser. 1. (1751) LI. 242 ‘Yo set right (as they cant) the 
..Youth of the University. @1716 Sourn 12 Serm. (1744) 
11. 64 There was thirty years more generation-work (as they 
canted it) cut out for him. ; 

5. To affeet the conventional phraseology of a 
school, parly, or subject. 

1728 YounG Love Fame v1. (1757) 155 Let them cant on, 
since they have got the knack, And dress their notions, like 
themselves, in black. 1784 Jounson in Boswell (1887) IV. 
308 Don’t cant in defence of savages. 1802 Max. Epce- 
wortn Moral T. (1816) I. xiv. 114 Who cants about the 
pre-eminence of mind, 1866 Cartvte Revatrn. Il. 215 A 
paltry print then much canted of. 1870 LowreLt Among 
my Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 340 Lessing .. knew the classics, and 
did not merely cant about them. = ae 

6. spec. Yo afleet religious or pictistic phrase- 
ology, esf. as a matter of fashion or profession ; to 
talk unreally or hypoeritically with an aflectation 


of goodness or piety. 

1678 Butzer //ed. 111. 11. 765 Till they first bezan to Cant 
And sprinkle down the Covenant. 1778 Jounsox in Boswell 
12 Apr., He [Dr. Dodd] may have composed this prayer 
then. A man who has been canting all his life, may cant to 


the last. 1813 Scotr Aokedy t. xviii, I could not cant of 
creed or prayer. 1851 Kincstey I‘cas¢ xi. (1853! 189 In 
Christian England Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 


And yet waste men’s lives like vermin’s. 1856 R. VauGuan 
Alystics (1860) IT. vin. ix. 102 Those dreamers who .. cant 
about a general brotherhood which exempts them from 
particular charity. 

. trans. (in senses 5, 6.) 

1641 M. Frank Ser, Transfig. (1672) 514 To set up King 

esus; a phrase much canted, 1676 Marvett Ar. Sutirke 

iij, Shall any sort of men presume to.. force every 
man to Cant after them what it is not lawful for any man to 
utter? 1761 Sterne 7%, Shandy ut. xii, 69 Of all the cants 
which are canted in this canting world. .the cant of criticism 
is the most tormenting. 1825 Zdin. Rev. XLII. 355 He 
may cant out his panégyricks. 1843 Macautay in Life § 
Lett, (1880) II. 146, I have heard the same cant canted 
about a much finer building. 

8. dial. (See quots.) 

1877 E. Peacock .V.-JV. Linc, Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cant, to 
deceive by pious pretences, to impose upon. 1881 Evans 
Leicestersh. Gloss. (%. D. S.) Cant, to wheedle ; coax ; hu- 
Sa ‘The pony ‘ll be quiet enough when he’s been canted 
a bit.’ 
+9. ¢rans. To chant, sing; to repeat in 
a sing-song manner, intone. Odés. 

1652 GauLr. Mfagas!rom.24 Whois anInchanter? A Sooth- 
singer, by cantinz numbers, or a Sooth-sayer by calculating 
numbers. 1705 Hickerincite Pricst-Cr. u. itt. 35 Singing 
Menand singing Boys, that instead of rehearsing the Creed, 
cant it, like the tune called the A/ock-Nightingale. 

410. zvtr. To chant, sing. Sc. or dial. 7 Obs. 

1768 Ross Helenore 59 (Jam.) The birdies..Canting fu’ 
cheerfu’. 

Cant (kent), v.4 [ef. Cant 36.4, and the med.L. 
cognate verbs rwcantdre, accantare to proclaim, ery, 
put up to anetion, there mentioned.] To dispose 
of by anetion. Chiefly Zr7sh. 

The first quotation may belong to Cant 7! to divide. 

[1570 Wills & fav. N. C.(1835) 328, I will y* all my goods 
aft’ my deathe shalbe bane & sold at my foredore & 
then to be distributed in money by euen portions to my 
executors.] 1720 Swirt /rish Alannf. Wks. 1761 III. 4 
Canting their own lands upon short leases, and sacrificing 
their oldest tenants for a penny an acre. 1723 — Power of 
Bfs. ibid. 262 [Irish] landlords .. cant their lands to the 
highest bidder. 1828 C. Croxer /arry Leg. Irel. 11. 236 
Tim the driver swears if we don‘t pay up our rent, he'll cant 
every ha’perth we have. 1839 W. CarLeton Fardorongha 
(ed. 2: 46 He .. canted all we had at half price, and turned 
us to starve on the world. 1880 in Aufrim & Down Gloss. 

+ 2. To enhance by competitive bidding. rare. 

21745 Swirt Hist. Eng. Well, 11 (R.) When two monks 
were outvying each other in canting the price of an abbey. 

+ Cant, v.5 Obds. dial, [f. Canta] intr. To 
become ‘eant’ or well; to recover strength, to 
mend. Henee Canting v/. sd. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cant .. also (Cheshire) to 
grow Strong and Lusty 1691 Rav .V. C. Hds. s.v., ‘A 
health to the good wives [wife’s] canting’ i. e, her recovering 
after lying-in, 

Cant, v.6 =Scayrt. 

1580 Tusser //ush, (1878) 184 Good huswiferie canteth 
(1577 scanteth] the lenger to last. 


ay) 


Can’t kant), a colloq. contraction of cannot ; 
see Can v.l Ad. 

Cantab (kavntib). 
of CANTABHIGIAN. 

1750 Coventry Pompey Lett. vu. x. (1785 68 1 The young 
Cantab..hadcomeupto London. 17§§ Gentl. Mag. XXV. 
60 Upon gawdy, or exceeding days, as they are call’d by the 
Cantabs. 1807 Byron 70 Altss /’tgot 5 July, Sad dogs all 
the Cantabs. 

Cantabank (kevntabenk ». rare. [ad. It. can- 
tambanco, {. canta-re to sing + banco beneh.} A 
singer ona stage or platform; hence, contenptu- 
ously, a common ballad-singer, 

[1589 Puttennam Lag, ’oesce vArb.) 96 Small and popular 
Musickes song by these Canfadaigut vpon benches and 
barrels heads.} 1834 Sir Il. Tavior Artevedde 1. iii. i, He 
was no tavern cantabank. f 

|| Cantabile (kanta‘béle’, a. and sé. Afusic. 
[lt.=that can be sung, suited for singing] 

A. adj. In a smooth flowing style, sueh as 
would be suited for singing. 

1730 Gin Baitry. 182z Acpository No, 80. 103 The smooth, 
cantable, and expressive melody which pervades its struc- 
ture. 1864 Nealin 13 Apr. 8 Written in a simple cantabile 
style. 

B. sé. Cantabile style; a pieec or passage of 
music of this style. 

1744 J. Green Psalinody 140 Cantabal, Vocal Music. 
1788 J. Wittians (A. Paquin) Childr, Thespis (1792) 137 
‘Tho her sportive cantabilies win us. 1808 Woxcorr (1’. 
Pindar) Wks. 1812 V. 353 The tuneful Nymph..That in 
cantabile delights the soul. 1856 Mrs, C. Crarke tr. Ber. 
lioz’ Instr. 8 It expresses them admirahly in its cantabile. 

Cantabrigian (kantabridgian), a. and s4. 
[f. Castabrigza, Latin form of the name Caurbrtdge 
+-an.} Of or belonging to Cainbridge ; a mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge. 

1645 Howete Left. (1650) 1. 15 Vhe Oxonians and Can- 
tabrigians .. are the happiest Academians on earth, 1711 
Stee Sfect. No. 78 » 5 Some hardy Cantabrigian Author. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, ‘Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 120 
Every slip of an Oxonian or Cantabrigian who writes his 
first leader, assumes that we subdued the earth before we 
sat down to write this particular ‘Times’. 

Henee, zronce-wts., as Cantabrigi-city, Canta- 
brize v. 

1863 De Morcan in A. & Q. Ser. in. IV. 170 There is a 
general Cantabrigicity about it. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
1x. Vii. § 47 Know also that this university [Dublin] did so 
Cantabrize, that she imitated her in the successive choice 
of her Chancellours. 1885 Academy 10 Jan. 19/2 Readers.. 
might be excused for considering that Mr. Mullinger ‘ can- 
tabrizes’, f 

+ Cantaillie. Sc. Obs. [A variant of CANTLE ; 
ef. Du. kanteel battlement.] ?‘A eorner-piece ’ 
(Jam.). 

1561 Noyal /nveut. (1815) 165 (Jam.) Item, ane bed..with 
a litle cantaillie of gold furnisit with ruif head piece. 

Ca‘ntalite. Afi. [a. ¥. cantalite, {. Cantal in 
Franee +-1TE.] A feldspathie roek from Cantal 
in Franee, formerly considered a variety of quartz. 

+ Cantaloo'n. Oés. A woollen stuff manu- 
factured in the 18th c. in the west of England. 

1711 Loud. Gas. No. 4806/3, 4 Trusses of Cantaloons or 
Serges. 1748 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 1.94 D.) Western 
Goods .. Shalloons, Cantaloons, Devonshire Kersies, etc. 
/btd. (1769) II. 25 In Bristol, and many Towns on that Side, 
Druggets, Cantaloons, and other Stuffs. 

Cantaloup (ke ntalzp). Chiefly U.S. Also 
cantalupe,-leup, canteleup, -lope, -loup, -lupe. 
[a. F. cantaloup, ad. It. Cantalupo, the name of a 
former country seat of the Pope near Rome, where 
it is said, on its introduction from Armenia, to have 
been first cultivated.} A small, round, ribbed 
variety of musk-melon, of a very delieate flavour. 

1839 Penny Cyrcl. XV. 86/2 Varieties of melons. . The Early 
Cantaloup. 1860 Emerson Coad. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 354 The cantaloupes, crooknecks, and cucumbers will 
send for him. 1863 Life in South 11. 343 A fine cantalupe 
melon, at five cents. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp Dr, Clandrus 
xiv, Behold also, his Grace eateth the cantelope. 

+ Cantanker. Obs. wonce-wd. [A baek form- 
ation from CANTANKER-oUS, like canker, canker- 
owts.} =CANTANKEROUSNESS. So Cantankerate 
v., to provoke: Canta‘nkersome a.=CAnTAN- 
kEROUS (both UW. S. col/og.) 

1825 Cansinc Let. in Stapleton Canning & Times (1859) 
App. iv, F. is cantankerous. He is also tricky. No man 
has a right to be both.. Straightforwardness is the only 
excuse for cantanker. 1837-40 Hatisurton Clocko, 1, aniv. 
(1862) r15 You may... cantankerate your opponents, and 
injure your own cause by it. /érd. iu. xii, A terrible cross- 
grained cantankersome critter. 

Cantankerous (kénta‘nkaras’, a. colloy. 
Also § cantanckerous. [Said by Grose, who 
spells it cortankerous, to be a Wiltshire word. 
This spelling gives some support to the conjecture 
that the word was formed on MI. contak, conteke, 
eontention, quarrelling, contekour, conteckour one 
who raises strife, whenee *corleckerous, *conta- 
kerous would be a possible deriv. like ¢rartorous, 
whieh might snbseq. be corrupted under influcnee 
of words like cankerous, rancorous. \ts oddly 
appropriate sound, and perh. some assoe. with these 
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words, have given it general colloquial curreney.] 
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Showing anill-natured disposition ; ill-conditioned 
and quarrelsome perverse, cross-pratned. 

1772 Goins, »S she to Cong. it, ‘There's not a inore Litter 
cantanckerous road tn all christendom, 1775 Stk AS 
Rivals y. ili, Vhope, Mr Vaulkland you won't be so cam. 
tanckerous, 1842 Miss Mitrorp in I.').strange /.4/¢ 1970 
HL. ix. 1g2 As cantankerous and humorous as ( assius him 
self, 1865 Livinastont Zambest ix. vy5 A crusty old bachelor 
or..a cantankerous husband, 1873.54. ands May. 1. 533 
A cantankerous element in his nature. 

Ilence Canta nkerously a/v., Cantankerous 
ness. 

1868 A. K. II. Voyn Lessons Mid. Aye 217 One impractic- 
able, stupid, wrongheaded, and cantankerously foolish per- 
son of the twelve. 1876 Mrs. I]. Woop Orville Codl. 411 
You have behaved cantankerously to him. 1881 A. R. Hort 
in Boy's Own Vaper 10 Sept. 794 The roller had crushed the 
cantankeronusness right out of him. 1886 Cho. Life 2 Jun. 
2'6 A nember..cxpelled for general cantankerousness, 

Cantar kantas. Often in the native forms 
cantare, cantara. [f. \t., Sp. cantaro, cantara:— 
L.. cauthar-us, Gr. kavOapos tankard, drinking- pol. 

’ id Sh 

A measure of capacity and weight used in some 
of the countries bordering on the Mcditerraucan, 
varying greatly aceording to the locality, from 
742 lbs. in Rome to 502} Ibs. in Syria. 

1730 6 Bawey, Can/ar jin Spain] wine measure, is about 
two gallons. Cantar jin ‘Turky in Asia] 1 0 rotelloes, 
about 418 pounds averdupoise. Cantar tat Tunis] 114 
pounds. 1773 Brypone Sicily xvii. (1809 186 Mortars. .to 
throw a hundred cantars of cannon-ball or stones. 1858 
Stmmonos Dret, Trade, Cantara, cantaro,a liquid measure 
of Spain ranging from 2} to 4 gallons. 1882 Aven. Standard 
16 Sept. 5/2 The cotton crop ts estimated at 2,000,000 can- 
tars. 18897 Pall Mal G. 24 June 12/1 Vormerly twenty loaves 
{of sugar] went to the Moorish cantar, or hundredweight. 

+Ca‘ntarie. Obs. [ad. 1.. cantiria Cuantry, 
f. cantare to sing: ef. CANTUAR'E.] =CHANTItY. 

¢ 1593 Rites of Durham (1842) 37 Within the said Gallelei 
in the Cantarie .. stood Our Ladies alter. ; 

|| Cantata (kantata). J/usze. [1t.;=‘a thing 
sung, a song, a composition to be sect to musie’, 
{. cantare to sing ; for the It. ending -a/a see -avE.] 

1. Originally, a narrative in verse sct to recttative, 
or alternate recitative and air, for a single voicc, 
aecompanied by one or more instruments; now 
applied to a choral work, cither saered and re- 
sembling an oratorio but shorter, or sceular, as a 
lyric drama set to music but not intended to be 
aeted. (See Grove Dict, Alus. 1. 304.) 

1724 H. Carey (¢/¢/e) Cantatas for a voice, with Accom: 
paniment. 1744 J. Green Psalmody 140 Cantata, a Song in 
an Opera Sule. 1751 Smoutett Per. Pre. 11779 1. i 22 
Pipes performed the whole cantata. 1775 Mrs. IIarrts in 
Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1. 206 A very fine new 
cantata composed by Ranzini. 1861 Woops /’r. of Wales 
tn Canada 140 Yhe Montreal Oratorio Society perfornred 
..a grand Cantata specially composed. 

+2. A song, ehant. (s2070ce-125¢.) 

a3754 Fiecvinc Yrue Patr. Wks, 1775 UX. 311 The.. 
swan, whose last breath goes out tn a cantata. 

Henee Cantatize 7. sonce-wd. ‘To perform 
eantatas. 

_ 1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 24 The fleaile trills of a cantatiz- 
ing Signora. 

Canta‘tion. rare. fad. L.. cantdtion-em siug- 
ing, incantation, f. castdire to sing: sce -ATION.] 
a. Singing (os.). b. Ineantation, magical eharm. 

1623 CockeraM, Cantation, Singing. 1656 Brocnt Gloss, 
Cantation, singing or enchanting. 1846 Forp Gath, /r. 
Sfatn 237 As Ulysses stopped his bleeding by cantauion. 

|| Canta‘tor. rare. [L.: agent-noun f. canlare 
to sing; ef. Cantatricr.}] A (male singer. 

1866 Exce. Nation. Mus. vil. 239 In describing a voyage, 
the cantator represents with his body the uneasy motion of 
the waves. : 

Cantatory kantatori), a. rare. [fon 
type *cantdtért-us, {. cantdtor-ent, sec prec.} Of or 
pertaining to a singer or his singing. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XII. 75 This specimen of his can- 
tatory powers. obs : 

* Pertaining to eant; whining, sing-song. 

In mod. Dicts., : ie * 

| Cantatrice (It. kantatr7t{e, Fr. kantatr7s . 
(a. Jt. and FY. cantatrice :—1., cantdtrtx, cantatric- 
em, fem. of cantitor.] A female professional singer. 

1866 Darly Tel. 16 Jan. 74 The rival cantatrice. 1871 
Sites Charac, xii. (1876 350 A pronusing Lut passionless 
cantatrice. : 

Cant-dog kantdpg.  [f. Cant o.2 + Dec.) 

north, dial. «A hand-spike with a hook © (Halli- 
well); in €7 S.=Cant-Hook 2. 

1868 //arper's Mag. XXXVI 420 Six large logs were 
piled on to one large sled ina moment's time, two or three 
men assisting with their cant-dogs. 1885 /?esfun Mass 
Frnl., Cant-dogs are coming into use for various purposes. 

Canted ke nted), p7/. a. [f. Cant sé.1 and @.* 
+-ED.] In various scuses of Cast v7 ?: tilted up, 
caused to lean from the perpendicular: having a 
sloping or slanting surface; bevelled ; placed at 
an oblique angle ; having the comers bes elled ofl 

1649 in etusta Alen. 1748 V1. Plates 23 & 24 One round 
Structure or Building of Free Stone, called the Carte: 
‘Tower Jof the Old Palace at Richmond, Surrey}, 1664 1 
Bp. Cosin Corr. Surtees Il. 374 Tomakeacanted steppr t 
the great roome. 1848 Ricnsas Ankit. hy ‘The ge eral 
plan of the abacus is a square with the angles cut off, or 
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what is called a canted square. 1872 O. SmipLey Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms 66 s.v. Bevel, A sloped or canted surface. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v. Cant, A bolt with a hexagonal 
or octagonal head is said to be six or eight canted. 

Canteen (kéntin). AZ. [a. F. cantine, ad. 
It. cantina cellar, cave, of doubtful deriv.: see 
Diez and Littré. The history and order of the 
senses is obscure. The quotations of date 1744 
virtually carry senses 1 and 4 back to 1710-11, 
the date of the occurrences referred to. See also 
note under 4.] 

1. A kind of sutler’s shop in a camp, barracks, 
or garrison town, where provisions and liquors 
are sold to soldiers and non-commissioned officers. 
Now under regimental control. Also, in Indian 
and colonial use, applicd to a victualling or re- 
freshment house resembling this. 

1744 M. Bisnor Life & Adv. 138, I took him to the Can. 
teen, and gave him what he would drink. 1803 Rees Cyc/., 
Canteen is the cabaret, tavern, or place in a garrison-town 
where the garrison have the privilege of purchasing spirits 
..and beer, 1832 Life W. F. Neptune 105 In the kitchen 
of the Canteen at the Citadel. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 
243 No civilians..are to be permitted to frequent, or in any 
way to make use of the Canteen, without the .. sanction 
of the Commanding Officer. 1886 The Canteen at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition. 

||) 2. ‘A small case divided into compartments 
for carrying flasks or bottles of wine and other 
liquors’ (Littré}; a French use, which however 
may have given rise to the next two English ones. 

1737 Ozett Kadelais 11.235 Two Cantines (Bottle-Cases). 
The best Cantines are sold at Charing-Cross. ; 

3. A box or chest with an outfit of cooking and 
table utensils, and other articles serviceable in a 
camp, or on an expedition, uscd by officers, etc. 

1817 Keatince 7rav. I1. 6 Next follow the mules, with 
the tents and canteens. 1839 Anne TyTLer Lez/a 13 Mr. 
Howard's canteen contained a small tea-service, etc. 1865 
Macautay //ist. Exg. II. 627 The sumpter horses were 
unloaded: the canteens were opened. 

4. A small tin or wooden vessel, of a capacity of 
from 3 to 4 pints, for water or liquor, carried by 
soldiers o1 the march, travellcrs, workmen, etc. 

(This sense appears to be in vulgar Fr., since Littré says 
‘Il ne faut pas employer cantine pour cruche, ni dire: 
remplissez cette cantine ’.) 

1744 M. Bisnop Life & Adv. 8 The soldiers. .ran into the 
Water ..and after they had filled their Bellies, filled their 
Canteens. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Espoulette, 
a tin canteen, or case, to carry fine powder. 1800 Weems 
HVashington x. (1877) 129 Her soldiers often without a crust 
in their knapsacks or a dram in their canteens. 1811 
Monthly Mag. 1 Dec. 464 Canteen, or cantine..a tin flat 
bottle, in which soldiers carry liquor on their shoulders. 
1851 Coal-tr. Terms Northumbld. & Durh. 12 Canteen, a 
small wooden flat barrel, containing about half a gallon, in 
which a pitmian carries water or coffee with him to his work. 
1868 Regul. & Ord. Army §1128 The Men will. .shift their 
pouches, havresacks and water canteens, round to the front 
of their bodies. . 

5. attrib, and Comb., as (sense 1) canteen-heeper, 
-sergeant, -steward; (sense 3) canteen - camel, 
-horse ; (sense 4) canteen-maker. 

1796 Cavalry [ustruct. (1803) 216 On a march, servants, 
led horses, and canteen horses remain with their squadrons. 
1882-3 Scuarr Relig. Excycl. 1. 374 Vhe canteen camel of 
Eastern tourists. 1886 Pad! Mall G. 12 Sept, 2/2 The 
regimental and canteen supplies are left in the hands of 
canteen stewards and quartermasters. 1887 HaGcarp ess 
19 The canteen keeper sent for his boys to turn him out. 

Cantel, var. of CANTLE; misreading of CAUTEL. 


+ Cantel-cape, -cope. Ods. [Cf. F. chan- 
feau ‘the quarter-piece of a garment, a cantle of 
cloth’ (ONF. cazte?).] A kind of cope or cape. 

azrzr O. E. Chron, an. 1070 Messe hakeles and cantel- 
capas and reafes. {transl. STEVENSON 1853, Mass-robes, and 
cantle-capes, and vestments.] ¢ 1205 Lay. 29749 Godd clarc 
and wel idon, pa haued his cantel-cape on. 1845 Ludlow 
Churchw, Acc. (Camden) 24 Payde for mendynge of iij. 
cantylcopesiijd. /é7d. 27 For mendynge of a cantilcop vd. 

Canter (ke-ntor), sd.) [f. Cant v.2+-ER], Cf. 
also Cant 56.1 6.] 

1. One who cants, or tilts. 

2. (See quot.) 

1875 Ropinson $V Aztby Gloss. (E.D.S.) Canter, a timber- 
carrier; one who brings ‘ bauks’ or tree-trunks from the 
woods to the ship-yards. 

Canter (kantas), sd.2 [f. Cant v.3 + -ER 1] 

1. One who uses the ‘cant’ of thieves, etc. ; one 
of the ‘canting crew’ ; a rogue, vagabond. arch. 

1609 Dekker Lazth. § Caudle-L. Wks. 1885 II. 197 
Stay and heare a Canter in his owne language, making 
Rithmes. 16r0S. R{owtanps] Jlart. Mark-all E jb, Thus 
haue I runne ouer the Canter’s User 1630 J. TAYLOR 
(Water P.) Ws, 1. 239/1 {They] gaue all their mony to the 
mendicanting Canters. 1652 GauLe Magastrom. 131 Astro- 
logers, Soothsayers, Canters, Gypsies, Juglers. 1719 D'Ur- 
FEY Pills 111. 100 A Filcher my Drother, A Canter my 
Uncle. 1865 tr. V7. Lugo’s Hunchback u. vi. 76 Four or five 
canters .. were quarrelling. coe . 

2. A talker of professional or religious cant; in 


17th c. a nickname of the Puritans. 

16s2z2 Evetyn Mem, (1857) I. 292 On Whit-Sunday, I 
went to the church .. and heard one of the canters. 1711 
Vind, Sacheverell 42 Vhe seditious Canter. 1821 Blachw, 
Mag. X. 731 The Schlegels are the great critical canters of 
modern Europe. 1848 Macautay /fist. Exg. 1. 213 The 
days when he [Lauderdale] was a canter and a rebel. 
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Canter kentan, 54.3 [cf. Canter v2] A 
Canterbury gallop; an easy gallop. ‘ The exertion 
is much less, the spring less distant, and the feet 
come to the ground in more regular succession,’ 
than in the gallop proper (Youatt). 

1755 Connoisseur No. 69 She never ventured beyond a 
canter or a hand-gallop. 1773 JoHNSON s.v. Canterbury 
gallop, The hand gallop of an ambling horse, commonly 
called a canter. 183x Youatr Horse (1843) 527 The canter 
is to the gallop very much what the walk is to the trot. 
1851 Loner. Gold. Leg. v, This canter over hill and glade. 

b. Zo win in a canter: to distance all the 
other horses in a race so much that galloping is 
unnecessary at the end; fg. to come off victor 
with the greatest ease. 

1853 Lytron My Novel (Hoppe) He wins the game in a 
canter. 1874 Sat. Kez, Aug. 180 (ibid.) Hermitage won in 
a common canter. 

2. fig. (cf. run, scamper.) 

@ 1864 Sir J. SterHeN 1 Webster) A rapid canter in the 
Times over all the topics of the day. 1865 Dickens A/zt. 
Fr. xi. 86 Ma was talking then, at her usual canter. 1879 
O. W. Homes A/otley xvii. 118 He ever and anon relieves 
his prose jog trot by breaking into a canter of poetry. 

+ Canter, sb.4 Obs. rare—'. [2 ad. Sp. cantera.] 
A kind of Spanish fishing-boat. 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tra: ts v1.(1704) 532/1 There 
are..employ’d out of Spain .. Vessels call'd Canters, upon 
that Fishing. [1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., Cantera, a 
Spanish fishing-boat.] 

Canter, obs. var. of Cantor. 

+ Canter, v.1 Obs. ?To chant, to intone. 

1538 Starkey Exgland 1. iv. (1871) 137 Thynke, yf Saynt 
Augustyn, Jerome, or Ambrose herd our curyouse dys- 
cantyng and canteryng in churchys, what they wold say. 

Canter (ka nta1), v.2 [Shortened from CANTER- 
BURY ¥.] 

1. zztr. Of a horse, etc.: To move in a moderate 
gallop, raising the two fore-feet nearly at the same 
time with a leap or spring. 

1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4247/4 Trots, Paces, and Canters 
very fine. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I1. 193 The horse, 
on cantering down a..hill, came on his head. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zambesi x.212 The zebras. .canter gracefully away. 

2. Of the rider. 

1768 STERNE Sent, Journ. (1778) 1.117 La Fleur. .canter’d 
away..as..perpendicular asa prince. 18zx Byron Fuan iv, 
ciii, I canter hy the spot each afternoon. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. 11.164 He was cantering through the park. 

3. /ransf. To ran or move as in a canter; to 
move nimbly or briskly. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy (1793) 1V. 157 ’Tis. any thing 
which a man makes a shift to get astride on, to canter it 
away from the cares and solicitudes of life. c182z5 Howlston 
Tracts Il. No. 38. 11 Away she canters, and tosses over 
and tries on before the looking-glass every article of dress. 

4. ‘rans. To make (a horse) go at a canter, to 
ride at a canter. 

1866 R. Vaucuan JZjstics (1860) II. vin. vii. 80 The islander 
catches..the first [pony] that comes to hand, puts on the 
halter, canters it his journey, and lets it go. 

5. ¢ransf. To impart a cantering motion to. 

1821 New Alonth. Mag. 11. 322 She would not be cantered 
in a swing set up in a kitchen-garden, because, as she 
whispered, the potatoes had eyes. 

Canterburian (kentasbitieridn), a. and sé. 
[f. CANTERBURY + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Canter- 
bury, esf. to the archiepiscopal See ; in the 17thc. 
taken as a representative of High Church Angli- 
canism. Hence Canterbu'rianism. So + Ca‘n- 
terburiness, mock designation of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or his dignity. 

1570 Levins A/anuif. 20 Canterburiane, Caxtuariensis. 
1660 T. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 216 Either 
Romish or Canterburian Catholicks. 1848 H. Miter Fi7st 
Impr. xx. (1857! 351, The Canterburianism of the times of 
Charles the First did that hapless monarch much harm. 
1588 AMarprel. Epist. (Arb.) 15 The Pope. .being far better 
than were John with his Canterburinesse. 1589 Alarfred. 
Epit. (1843) 9, | hope his Canterburinesse will looke to this 
geare. : 

Canterbury (ke ntarbéri, -bari), 5d. [A city of 
England famous from ancient times as the see of 
the Archbishop and Primate of all England. The 
shrine of Thomas 4 Becket (St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury) who was murdered in the cathedral 29 Dec., 
1170, was in pre-Reformation times a favourite 
object of pilgrimage; and it was a company of 
pilgrims to this shrine that Chaucer made the nar- 
rators of his ‘Canterbury Tales’, to which some 
of the attributive uses refer. 

1386 Cuaucer Prod. 16 Thanne longen folk to goon on 
pilgrimages. And specially from euery shires ende Of 
Engelond to Caunturbury they wende The hooly blisful 
martir for to seke ‘That hem hath holpen whan pat they 
were seeke.] | 

A, attrib. 

1. In phrases referring either (@) to the pilgrims, 
as Canterbury bells ; (6) to the tales told on the way 
(or Chaucer's work so called), as Canterbury tale 
or sfory, in later times often taken as a long tedious 
story, a ‘friar’s tale’, a fable, a cock-and-bull 
story; (¢) or applicd by the Puritans to the hicrar- 
chical position of Canterbury, as Canterbury trick. | 
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{c 1386 Cuaucer Proi. (title) Here bygynneth the Book of 
the tales of Caunterbury.] ?<21g50 in C. Wordsworth Eccd, 
Biog. (1818) 1. 168 Pilgrimes..with the noise of their piping, 
and with the sound of their singing, and the jangling of 
their Canturburie bels. 31575 Turperv. 84. Falcourie 260 
A verie olde womans fable or Cantorburie tale. 1579 FuLKE 
Heskins Part, 422 A lewd lying counterfeter of more then 
Caunterburie tales. 1589 GREENE Menaph. Wks. 1881-3 
VI. 86 Whosoeuer Samela descanted of that loue, tolde you 
a Canterbury tale. 1589 Hay any Work 1 There is a canter- 
bury trick once to patch up an acusation with a lye or two. 
1662 Fuirer Vorthies (1811) 1. 527 (D.) Since that time 
Canterbury Tales are parallel to Fabude Milesiz, which 
are characterized, nec vere, nec verisimiles. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 132 ? ro One [Story] of a Quarter of an Hour 
long..gathers Circumstances every Time he tells it, till it 
grows into a long Canterbury Tale of two Hours. 1737 
in WV. & Q. Ser. un. 1X. 4134/2 [He] would begin a long 
Canterbury Story of a duel he had fought. 1763 Cot- 
MAN Deuce ts in hine u. i. (D.) What, to come here with 
eerie) tale of a leg and an eye, and Heaven knows 
what ! 

2. Canterbury pace, rack, ate, trot, gallop, etc., 
supposed originally to designate the pace of the 
mounted pilgrims. 

a 1636 W. Sampson Vow-reaker v. i, Have I practic’d 
..my smooth Ambles, and Canterbury Paces? 1675 Charac, 
Fanatic in Harl. Misc. V11. 637 (D.) A Canterbury rack, 
half pace, half gallop. 1717 E. ano Wks. 11.6 With whip 
and spur he might beat-up Into a Canterbury tit-up. 1773 
Jounson, Canterbury gallop, the hand gallop of an ambling 
horse, commonly called a canter; said to be derived from 
the monks riding to Canterbury on easy ainbling horses. 
1826 F. Coorer Mohicaus ii, The most confirmed gait that 
he could establish, was a Canterbury gallop with the hind 
legs. 1830 Gatt Laurie 7. vi. vii. (1849) 280 On horse- 
back, and off at a Canterbury trot. 

B. sé. 

+1. [From phrases in A 2.] An easy galloping 
pace; a hand-gallop; a CanTER. Oés. 

1631 Bratuwait lhimzies, Hee rides altogether upon 
spurre. .who is as familiarly acquainted with a Canterbury, 
as hee who makes Chaucer his author, is with his tale. 
1710 SHAFTESB. Charac. 1. iii. (1737) III. 25 The common 
Amble or Canterbury {s not. .more tiresom toa good Rider, 
than this See-Saw of Essay-Writers is to an able Reader. 
1729 Dennis Pope's Dunc, (N.) The Pegasus of Pope, like a 

entish post-horse, is always on the Canterbury. 

2. A piece of furniture; a stand with light 
partitions to hold music-portfolios and the like. 

1849 in Smart Supp. 1857 J. H. Warsy Dow, Econ. 202 
Rosewood or mahogany plain Canterbury with drawer. 
1880 Argosy XXX. g Look in the canterbury and find me 
that piece by Schubert. 1883 Miss Brappon Gold. Calf i. 
1o In an ancient canterbury under the ancient piano. 


+ Canterbury, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
zntr. To canter. 

1673 Marvert Reh. Transp, 11. 402 The Prelates trooping 
it up and down on the publick Post-horses and canterburing 
from Synod..to Synod. 


Canterbury Bell(s. [See BEti sd.1 4; app. 
the full name was fancifully associated with the 
small bells worn on their horses by the pilgrims 
in pre-Reformation times, and often mentioned in 
the 16th c. (See Britten and Holland.}] 

A flowering plant of the genus Campanula ; 
originally applied to the native species C. 77a- 
chelium, the Nettle-leaved Bellflower or Throat- 
wort; but in later times erroneously transferred to 
the cultivated exotic C. Afedium, called in the 
16th c, Coventry Bells or Marian’s Violet. More 
loosely, the name has been applied to the Giant 
Bell - flower, C. /atifolia, and perhaps to other 
species. (Until the present cent. always Fed/s.) 

1578 Lyte Dedoens u. xx. 170 Of Canterbury Belles or 
Haskewurce. /bid¢. 172 In English they be called Bel- 
floures, and of some Canterbury Belles. 1597 GerarD 
Herbal 163 (Britten & Holl. 87) Of some about London 
Canterbury bels, but improperly, for that there is another 
kind of bell flower growing in Kent, about Canterbury, 
which may more fitly be called Canterburie bels, bicause 
they grow there more plentifully than in any other countrie. 
1688 R. Home Armoury u. iv. § 60 The Canterbury Bells 
have large rough leaves like Nettles. 1741 Compl. Fam.- 
Piece ui. iii. 357 Towards the End of this Month, sow.. 
Canterbury-bells, 18zx Crare Vill. Minstr. 11.134 The wild 
stalking canterbury bell, By hedge-row side. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pi. 11. 339 Giant Bell-flower .. often called 
Canterbury-bell. 1882 Garden 1 July 12/2 A collection of 
Canterbury Bells. 

*| Formerly Lady’s Smock, Cardamine pratensis. 

1597 GERARD //erbal 203 ‘They are commonly called in 
Latine, Flos Cuculi; in English Cuckowe flowers ; in North- 
folke Caunterburie bels; at the Namptwich in Cheshire, 
where I had my beginning, Ladie Smocks. : 

Canterer (kex'ntaras). A steed or rider that 
canters. 

1820 Blackw, Mag. V\\. 521 Her husband was .. one 
of the gayest sparrers, swimmers ..canterers, drinkers, 
revellers. 

Ca:ntering, 2/. sb. The action of the vb. 
CANTER. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xlii, (L.) For the rest, he loved 
trotting better than cantering. Pa 

attrib, 1867 Lapy Herpert Cradle L. vii. 167 A better 
track with occasional cantering ground. 

Cantering, ///. 2. That canters. 

1793 Lp. AucKLAND Corr, (1862) III. 81 A little cantering 
horse. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & Js. 1.1. 110 Cantering dac- 
tylic measure. 


CANTHARIC. 


Cantharic (k&npe'rik), a. [f. CANTHAR-IDES 
+-10.) In Cantharic acid, a substance of the 
same composition as cantharidin Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

So Cantha‘ridal zc. J/ed., pertaining to, made 
with, or caused by cantharides. Cantha‘ridate sé., 
a salt of cantharidic acid, Cantha‘ridate v., to 
impregnate or treat with cantharides. Cantha- 
ri-dian, -ide’an, of the nature of, or composed of, 
cantharides. Canthari-dic a., of the nature of 
cantharides, as in Cantharidic acid, a development 
of cantharidin by the absorption of onc equivalent 
of water. Cantha‘ridin, the vesicating principle 
of cantharides; also called Cantharid?-nic acid. 
Cantha‘ridism, the poisonous action of cantha- 
rides. Cantharidize v., to affect or treat with 
cantharides (esp. as an aphrodisiac); also fg. 
1871 Narueys /?rev. § Cure Dis. u. iv. 534 Cantharidal 
collodion can be applied tothe skin. 1875 H. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 563 A constant symptom in cantharidal poisoning. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Cantharidate of potash. 1786 
Burns /foly Fair xiii, O how they fire the heart devout, 
Like cantharidtan plasters, 1873 Morey Rousseau 11. 29 
He writes... like a pedagogue infected by some cantharidean 
philter. 1833 Cartyte Afisc. (1857) I11..268 His love- 
philtres, his cautharidic wine of Egypt. 1877 Watts 
Founes’ Chem, 11. 608 Heated with alkalis it (cantharidin) 
dissolves, forming salts of cantharidic acid. 1819 Cuit- 
DREN Chem. Anal. 309 Cantharadin has the form of small 
crystalline plates with a shining micaceous appearance, 1861 
Huume tr. Woguiu- Tandon wt. um. iit. 131 Canthartdin .. 
taken internally, is a virulent poison. 18xz Souruey Ow- 
niana 11, 223 He may..very probably have cantharidized 
it (the language of a book] to the taste of the French court. 
1832 Mitrorp Parnell’s Poems (Aldine ed.) Life 37 uote, 
He has cantharadised the story. 


|| Cantharides (kinpz'rid7z), sb. p/. Also 6 
eanterides, 5-7 cantarides, g cantharids. 


Rarely in sing. 5 cantharide. [L.; pl. of can- 
tharis, a. Gr. xav@apis blister-fly.] 

1. (sing. Cantharis in Entom.) A genus of cole- 
opterous insects of the family Trachelidze; the 
officinal species (C. vesicatorta or Spanish Fly) 
has golden-green elytra. Early writers appear to 
have applied the name to Aphides. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixv. (1495) 642 Grene 
flyes brede in corne that ben callyd Ca[n}tarndes. c 1420 
Pallad. ou Hus. 1.863 The cantharide in roses that we se. 
1567 Maret Gr. Forest 112 One kind. .is in colour greene : 
in humor or tuice verie poysonous, and is called Cantharis. 
1593 NasHe Christ's T. 73a, The greene venemous flies 
Cantharides. a@1625 Core in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1, 121 The 
Cantharides ever have, and will crop the fairest flowers. 
1878 Dowoes Stud. Lit. 418 The cantharides vibrating in the 
transparent air. ; ; 

2. The pharmacopeeial name of the dried beetle 
Cantharis vesicatorta or Spanish Fly. Used ex- 
ternally as a rubefacient and vesicant; internally 
as a diuretic and stimulant to the gcnito-urinary 
organs, etc. Formerly considered an aphrodisiac. 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., And make no 
scarres, but blysters as canlerides. 1579 Lancuam Gard, 
Health (1633) 53: Apply tt on the bare skinne, to make 
blisters and holes, euen as Cantarides doth. 1611 Beaun. 
& Fi. Philaster iv. i, Before, she was common talk; now, 
none dare say, cantharidescan slirher, 1831 Youatt Horse 
xii. (1847) 252 Some stimulating liniment.. consisting of 
turpentine or tincture of cantharides. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
JWMithridates Wks. (Bohn) I. 410 Gtve me agates for my 
meal; Give me cantharids to eat. 

Jig, 1§98 E. Gitpin Sksa/. (1878: 32 They are Philosphicke 
true Cantharides To vanities dead flesh. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetast. v.i, 1, you whoreson cantharides! was it 1? 1790 
Burke Fr. Rez. 93 Swallowing down repeated provocatives 
of cantharides to our love of liberty. 

Cantho-: see Cantuus. 

Cant-hook (kent,huk). [f. Cant v.2 + Hook.] 

+1. pl. north. dial. ‘ The fingers’ (Halliwell). 

2. U.S. A form of lever for canting over or 
turning timber, etc., consisting of a wooden bar 
with an iron catch or hookcd arm near its lower 
end which passes over the log, grips it, and so 
affords a hold by which it may be pulled over ; 
called also cant-dog. 

@ 1848 in Barttett Dict. dimer. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 
206/2 Chinese laborers easily roll them down upon the cars, 
aiding themselves with cant-hooks, jack-screws. 

Canthrip, dial. var. of CanTRIP. 

| Canthus (kenpds). Phys. [1.5 a. Gr. xavOds 
comer of the eye.]_ The outer or inner angle or 
comer of the eye, where thetwolids meet. Elence, 
from combining form can/h(o-, Canthe ctomy 
Surg.), (Gr. éxroun cutting out), ‘excision or in- 
cision of either canthus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Can- 
thi'tis, inflainmation of the canthus. Cantho- 
pla'stic, of or pertaining to Ca’nthoplasty (Gr. 
-tagria moulding], the operation of enlarging 
the palpebral aperture when toosmall. Cantho‘r- 
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rhaphy (Gr. -fagia stitching}, the operation of © 


sewing up the canthus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 174 They open at the in- 
ward canthus or greater angle of the eye. 1727-51 Cua. 
Bers Cycl. s.v., hat corner next the nose, ts called the 
great, inner, and domestic canthus. 1 J. Robertson 
Agric. Perth 316 By opening the vein below the canthus. 
ca Birds N,-W, 608 A conspicuous spot just at the 
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anterior canthus of the eye. 1860 Mayne Lf, Ler., 
Canthoplastic, belonging to the operation of canthoplasty. 

| Cantica. Ods. [L.; pl. of candicum song ; 
f. can-cre, canl- to sing.) ‘The Song of Songs (in 
the Vulg. Canticum Canticorum’. Cf. Canticles. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 8472 Pe quilk man clepes cantica. 1563 
39 Articles vi, Canuca, or Songs of Solomon, 1§77 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades \1592) 12 E.cclesiastes, and Cantica. 

+ Ca‘ntic, -ick, sé. Ots. [a. F. cantigue, ad. 
L, canticum ; see prec.] A song, a canticle. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 27 b/1 It ts said in the Cantykes 
Canticorum ii Aryse thou ny spouse, etc. 1613 R. C. fable 
Aliph. ed. 3’, Canticke, a song. 1653 Urquuart Natelais 
1, xxtii, Canticks, niade in praise of the divine bounty. 1669 
Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. w1.i. 2 We find not..in the Psalter, or 
Lamentations any Cantic bound up by Laws of Metre. 
(1867 Corn. Mag. 473 A cantique by the village-girls.) _ 

Cantic (ke'ntik), a. [f. Cant sé.1, or its 
RKomanic cognates +-I¢.] Cantie guotns (coins) : 
‘short three-edged pieces of wood to steady casks 
from labouring against each other’ (Smyth Saz/or’s 
Word-bk.). Cf. also CANTLING 2, 

1727-51 CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Quoin, Cantic Quoins are 
short, three legged (?edged] quoins, put hetween casks to 
keep them steady. 1753 — Supf., Canting coins, in ship 
building, the same as cantic coins. 

Canticle (karntik’l). Also 6 Sc. cantikil. 
[ad.L. canticulum, dim. canticum song (CANTICA).] 

1. A song, properly a little song; a hymn. 

c12zs0o Gen. & Ex. 4124 He [Moses] .. wrot an canticle 
1gsz Ase. Hasuitton Catech. (1884) 33 In the Cantikil of 
Moyses. ¢1705 Pork Yan. & Afay 524 Thus his morning 
canticle he sung, ‘Awake, my love,’ etc. 1870 LoweLL 
Among my Bks. Ser. t.(1873) 201 Religious canticles stimu- 
lant of zeal. 1881 J.C. COAiRE in Academy 12 Feb. 112 
‘The Queen’s Wake conlains several ballads which exhibit. . 
much more of his power than this tiny little canticle. 

b. spec. One of the hymns (mostly taken from 
the Scriptures) used in the public serviccs of the 
Church. (In the English Prayer-Book applied 
only to the Benedicite; but often used also 
of the Benedictus, Jubilate, Magnifical, Cantate, 
Nune Dimtttis, and Deus ntisercalur, and some- 
times of the Ze Deum.) 

1625 Bacon Death, Ess. (Arb.) 7 The sweetest Canticle ts, 
Nunc dimittis. 1853 Ropertson Seri. Ser. ut. iv. $1872) 55 
‘The canticle which clones to our morning service. 1874 
H. Revnoips Yohn Baptist ii. 72 The evangelic canticles 
contained in this chapter. 188 ‘I. HeLmore tn Grove 
Dict. Afus. 1. 336 The short melodies sung 10 the psalms 
and canticles in the English Church. 

Cc. transf. 

1851 Lona. Gold. Leg. 1. Nativity 5 Where robtns chant 
their Litanies, And canticles of joy. 1863 KincLaKe Crimea 
(1877) II. vii. 56 The time-honoured canticles of a doctrine 
already discarded. 

2. pl. A name for the Song of Solomon. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 284 b, Rede the canticles 
of Salomon. 1712 TickeLt Sfect. No. 410 P5 A Transla- 
tion of one of the Chapters in the Canttcles into English 
Verse. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Develop, v. L.) The 
Canticles must be interpreted literally; and then it was .. 
a necessary step, to exclude the book from the canon. 

+3. A canto of a poem. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q.1v. v. 46 The end whereof .. Shall for 
another canticle be spared. 1647 II. More Song of Soul 
nt. utd, So large matter..for a fresh Canticle more fit. 

b. A small canto. (Azmorozzs.) 

1819 Byron Let. fo Murray 6 Apr., You shan’! make 
canticles of my cantos, 

|| Cantilena, A/msic. [It. or Lat.: see next.] 

a. The plain-song or cavt/o-fermo in old church 
music; the melody or ‘air’ in any composition, 
now usually the highest part. b. A ballad. 

a1789 Burney Hist, Mus. 11}. ti. 165 The cantilena or 
principal melody was not given as it is by modern com- 
posers lo the soprano or highest part. 1867 MAcFARREN 
Harmony \, 20 The people may he said to make their can- 
tilenas in the very act of singing them. ; 

| Cantile'ne. Oés.(exc.as Fr). [a. F.carttiléne, 
ad. L. cantiléna a song, an old song, gossip, etc., 
f. cantillare: see CANTILLATE.] 

+1. An old song, silly prattle ; idle tale, trick. 

1535 LynpEsay Satyre 4180, 1 knaw fals Schiphirds fyftie 
fidder,—War thair canteleinis kend. 1656 Biounr Glos- 
sogr., Cantilene, a verse, a common speech or tale, a 
song. 

2. A song, a melody. 

1635 SWAN Spec. MW. vit. § 3 (1643) 348 They (birds}] chaunt 
her {Auroral out a mirthfull cantilene 

Cantilever (kz‘ntilfva:). Also 7 candi-, 7-9 
canti-, 5-9 cantaliver, S$ cantaliever, $-g can- 
talever. [The spelling cands/e-ver found in the 
17th c. (if of any authority) compared with the 
Sp. ‘can debaxo de la viga, mutilus super quem 
capita trabium imponuntur, a corbel in masonry’ 
(Minsheu Voc, Hitsp. 1617, naturally suggests 
some such Sp. phrase as can de (evar, ‘modillion 
for carrying or bealing’: but of this there is 
actually no trace. On thc other hand the name 
‘flying lever bridge’ used in 1 /realise on Bridge- 
buthding by T. Pope, New York, 1811, for what is 
now called a ‘cantilever bridge’, and the term 
“framed lever’ used for caztlever in Tredgold’s 


Carpentry 1828, indicate that fever in its ordinary | 
| mechanical sense, is part of the word. 


For the | a: Hypostatical, transubstar liate, consubstantiate 
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lirst part we then think of Cast sé.1!, but as to the 
meaning in which that word might be here used, 
or the nature of the combination in cants-dever or 
canta-lever, no satisfactory suggestion can be 
offered. Smyth Sarlor's Word-bk., has cantiny- 
/tvre =consolc-bracket.)] 

1. Arch, A kind of bracket or support of stone, 
wood, or iron, whose length is many times its 
breadth and more than twice its depth, which 
projects from the wall ofa building for the support 
of a balcony, the upper members of a cornice, 
eaves of a house, etc. ; also at/rth., as in cantilever 
cornice, principle. 

1667 Primatt City & C. Build. 71 For Candtlivers about 
eighteen inches deep and eight tnches broad, handsomly 
carved with flowers. 1740 Pixrpa Span.-Eug. Dict., Can, 
a dog. .In architecture, the end of umber or stone jutting 
out of a wall, on which in old buildings the beams used to 
rest, called Cantilevers. 1759 B. Martin Val //ist. dng. 1. 
311 Wainscot Galleries round it, sustained by Cantilevers 
1869 Latest News 26 Sept. 14 A plan. .for widening london 
Bridge by. . forming footways upon cantilevers and brackets 
external tothe road. 1880 Contemp, Rev. Mar. 421 Each 
architrave, each niche within the wall, Each cantilever, 
nioulding, tooth or ball. 1 Pall Mall G. 5 Dec. 11 2 
The cantilever principle in its first development. 

2. In Bridge-building. A projtcting support or 
arm of great length, two of which, stretching out 
from adjacent piers, are used to support a girder 
which unites them and completes the span; also 
alirtb,, as in cantilever arm, bridge, etc. 

[x8x1 T. Pore Treatise on Bridge-building (N, York) 
Srontisp. Flying lever bridge.} 1850 E. CLark Britannia 
& Conway A wie I. 276 ‘Fhe semi-beam or cantilever has 
to support half the weight of the beam suspended from its 
extremity (A¢ p. 44 ‘bracket arch’ is used) 1867 B. Baker 
in Engineering 111. 338'Loug Span- Bridges! Thecantilever 

irder of uniform depth in appearance is identical with the 
independent girder. 1882 American IV. 70 A combination 
of two cantilevers witha central girder. 1887 [faced/s Ann. 
Cyc. 174/2 The main feature (of the Forth Bridge) will be 
the extraordinary spans, for a rigid structure, of a third of 
a mile in length, each of which ts made by two cantilevers 
of 680 feet long, united by 350 feet of girder. 

Cantilie, var. of CAntTILy adv. 

Cantillate (kentik't), 7 [f. 1. casétsliir- 
ppl. stem of cadilhi-re ‘to sing low, to hum’ 
(Lewis and Short), f. camédre to sing: see -aTES.] 

To chant; to recite with musical tones : sfec. ap- 
plied to the intoning in Jewish synagogues, 

1864 R. Lee Reform Ch. Scotl., Singing can hardly be 
said to be used..in the Synagogues. ‘Their cantillating 
much more resembles intoning. 

Cantillation (keentiléfon). [f. prec. ; sce 
-ATION.] Chanting, intoning, musical recitation ; 
spec. that used in Jewish synagogucs. 

1864 Excet Jus. Auc. Nat. 328 Vhe kind of singing 
which musicians call cantillation, and which may be heard 
in every synagogue. 1879 STAINER JWusic of Bible 158 The 
Arabs .. recite the Koran to a soit of irrregular chant or 
cantillation. ; 

Cantily kerntili), adv. Se. [f. Canty +-Ly?7.] 
In a canty manner, cheerfully, blithely, checrily. 

1721 Ramsay Addr. Town Council Edinb,, And cautily 
Your supplicant shall sing. 1826 J. Witson Noc?. ddr. 
Wks. 1855 I. 200 A’ the bit Eonny burdies are singing sae 
cantily. : 

Cantine, obs, form of CANTEEN. 

Cantiness kzentinés). Sc. [f. Casty a. + 
-NESS] ‘The quality of being canty ; cheerfulness. 

Canting (kentin, cd/. s6.' [f. Cant v2 + 
-InG'.] The action of the vb. Cant; tilting, 
sloping, turning over or about. a. /rams. b. intr. 

1769 FALconer Diet. Marine (1789), Canting..the act of 
turning any thing about. ¢ 1850 Radin. Navig. Weale) 
105 Custting, the act of lurning anything completely over, 
so that the under surface shall lie upwards 1865 ‘Sfect/. 
Plimpton's Patent No. 2190 These springs .. control the 
turning, tilting, or canting of the stock or foot stand [of 
the roller skate]. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. U1. x. v. 2€2 
Friedrich Wilhelm is amazed at these sudden cantings of 
Fortune’s wheel. 

te. (See quot.' Oés. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 102 It cannot well be call'd 
motion... But ’tis somewhat else that we have no right name 
for, (unless skipping or canting may in a low sort speak it’. 

Canting, v4/. 56.2 [f Cant v.3+-1nG 1] 

1, The practice of using thieves’ cant ; the secret 
language or jargon used by thieves, professional 
beggars, etc. ; see Cant 56.3 4 a. ; 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869 23 Their languag-—which they 
term peddelars Frenche or Canting—began but within these 
Xxx, yeeres, 1577 Harrison Eugland w. x. (1877 1. 215 
They (beggers] haue devised a language among themselues, 
which they name ‘canting’; but other ‘pedlers Fiench’, a 
speach compact thirtie yeares, 1641 Brome Fes. Creve un. 
Wks 1873 fit. 392, 1 understand their canting. 1670 Cor. 
TON Esfernow u. vu. 327 Le Plessis in the Canting of that 
Cypher was call'd Floze. r16g0 B. E, Dict, Cant. Crew, 
Canting, the Cypher or Mysterious Language, of Rogves, 
Gypsies, Beggers, Thieves, etc. 1725 tn Veto Cant. Dut. 

2. The use of the special phrascology of a par- 
ticular class or subject always contemptuous) ; 
jargon, gibberish ; sce Cant 54,3 4 b. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of NV. tw. iv, fyv. She bears, Ar 
gent, three Leeks vert. In Canton Or, and tassel'd of the 
first. Jen. Cast. 1s not this Canting? 1651 loners Lo ne 
nd the 
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ike canting of Schoolemen. 1693 PA?l. Trans. XVII1. 799 
Nothing but Canting, and a Jargon of Scraps. 

attrib, 1812 D’Israrin Cala, Anth. (1867) 146 The 
canting dictionary of criticism. 

3. Unreal or affected use of language; sec. the 
formal use of religious or pietistic phrases; hypo- 
critical talk ; see Cant «6.38, 5 b,6. In 17th. ap- 
plicd in ridicule to the preaching of Presbyterians 
and Puritans; hence Canting coat, the Geneva 
gown, or coat of the Puritan minister. 

16539 Character Engl. in Harl. ATisc. X. 191 {The Pres. 
byterians] .. make an insipid, tedious, and immethodical 
prayer, in phrases and a tone so affected and mysterious 
that they give it the name of canting: a term by which they 
do usually express the gibberish of beggars and vagabonds. 
1687 Drypen Hind & P. 111. 232 Quit the Cassock for the 
Canting-coat. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 190 Canting I call 
using Words without any real Sense or Notion under them. 
1722 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1795) 11. vu. 23 Fudge. Leave 
your canting. 1771 Smotcett Humph. Cl. (1815) 180 Here 
has been nothing but canting and praying since the fellow 
entered the place. 1809 Syp. Smitu Jf ‘&s. (1867) I. 141 They 
hate canting and hypocrisy. 

Canting (kerntiy), v7. 56.3 north. dial. [f. 
Cant v.4+-1NG 1] Sale by auction. 

1651 Newsletter 22 May in ‘ A/tlton’ State Paper's (1743) 68 
The Venetians made lately an edict that they should sell all 
the offices within the City, by way of cantinge, to rayse 
monies. 1691 Ray A. C. Ii’ds., Canting, auctio. 1825 
Brockett WV. Country Gloss. 37 Canting, a sale by auction, 
proclaimed publicly on the spot where it is to take place. 
1875 Rosinson IVhitby Gloss. (E. D.S.) s.v., ‘We will call 
a canting,’ hold a sale. ‘A cannle-canting’ [=sale by inch 
of candle]. 

Canting, 70/. sb.4: see Cant 7.5 

Ca‘nting, f//. a.) [f. Cant 27.2 4+-InG 2] 

1. That cants, tilts, or turns over ; that stands or 
lies a-tilt ; slanting, sloping. 

1877 E. Peacock A.-IV. Linc. Gloss., Canting, sloping on 
a level. 1880 Daly News 18 Sept. 5/3 A Martin’s self- 
canting anchor. 

2, Canting quoin, coin: see quot. and cf. 
Cantic guomn. Canting-livie: see CANTILEVER. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yang. Seamer 13 Ballast, kint- 
lage, canting coynes, standing coynes. 1730-6 Baitev, 
Canting-comns, [in a Ship] are small, short pieces of wood 
cut with a sharp ridge to lie between the casks, and prevent 
them from rolling one against another. 

Ca'nting, ///. 2.2 [f. Cant v3 + -1xG 2.) That 
cants or uses cant. 

1. Speaking in a sing-song tone; whining. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N.1.¥, An old Canting Beggar. 
1748 Dopstey Precepfor (1763) 1. Introd. 37 Some have a 
singing or canting voice. 1841 Borrow Zinucadi I. iv. 11. 278 
The whining, canting tones peculiar to the gypsies. 

2. Speaking the dialect of vagabonds, etc. ; of 
the nature of, or belonging to, this dialect; see 
CanT 5.8 4e. (Blending with v6/, sb. used altrib.) 

1592 Groundwork Coney-catch. 99 The manner of their 
canting speech. 1620 Mrtton Astvolog. 15 The Gypsies 
Canting Tongue. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cantine 
Crew, Beggers, Gypsies. 1710 PALMER Pr everbs 197 A 
canting catch that common rogues inake use of. 


3. Of, pertaining to, or using the phraseology or 


jargon of a special class or subjcct. 

16z9 Massincer Picture u.ii, This is no canting language 
‘Taught in your academy. @1659 Ossorn Odsera. Turks 
341 The custom of Universitie requires .. knowledge in the 
Arts so called, and a nimble mouthing of canting terms. 
@ 1684 Roscommon Ghost Old Ho. Commons (R.) While I.. 
took for oracles that canting tribe [lawyers]. 1704 J. Hakris 
Lex. Techn., Alkahest, one of the Canting Terms of the 
Alchy mists. 

4. Given to using religious or pietistic language 
formally or affectedly; hypocritical ; of, or be- 
longing to, such phrases or pretensions. 

1663 /lagelium or O. Cromwell ot A \etter..franght with 
hypocritical canting expressions. 1703 De For Short Way 
w, Dissenters Misc. 420 You..have set up your Canting 
Synagogues at our Church-Doors. 1781 Cowper Truth 
233 On holy ground Sometimes a canting hypocrite is found. 
1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. v. 249 A clamorons quack or 
canting fanatic. 

5. fer. Canting arms: = allustve arms (sec 
ALLUSIVE Tb. So canting heraldry, herald, coal. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl. s.v. Arms, Canting Arms are 
those wherein the figures bear an allusion to the name of 
the fainily. 1814 Scptr /f’az. xiv, Canting heraldry. 1830 

Monast.xxxiv, A device of a punning or canting herald. 
1852 Miss YonGe Cavzeos (1877) IV. iii. 38 Boleyn—or 
Iull-en—had the canting arms of a black bull’s head. 1864 


Sm F. Pancrave Norm. 4 Eng. 111. 30 His descendants | 


gave a very clever canting coat, a bridge crossing a con- 
ventional similitude of water. 

licnce Ca‘ntingly a/z., Ca‘ntingness. 

1695 Ihhether Presert. Protest. Relig. Motive of Revol. 
4 Sycophant Divines..cantingly blow us into Triumphs pf 
Thankfulness and Joy. 1740 77ial A/r. Whitfield’s Spirit 
4o\R.) Ina suffering hour, as he [Whitfield] cantingly ex- 
presses it, 1840 Hooxin New A/onthly Mag. LX. 429 ‘To 
moralize, not tediously, boringly, or cantingly. 

jj Cantinier. [I'r.; f. cantine CANTEEN.] A 
canteen-kceper. (The feminine in F, is casdinzere. 

1721 Loud. Gaz. No, 6001/3 ‘The Cantinier acquainted him 
that neither Mr. Knight uor the Serjeant... were in his 
Lodzings. 

+Cantion. Ols. fad. L. cantion-em singing, 
incantation, f. cazz/- ppl. stem of canécye to sing.] 

1. A sony. 

1579 E.R. Spenser's Shep2, Cad., Oct. Gloss., Singing a 
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Cantion of Colins making. ¢ 1660 Wuarton Fasts ¢ Fest, 
Wks. (1683) 17 The Ecclesiastical Cantion thereon [Quin- 
quagesima] used, taken from Psalm 30. 

2. An incantation, charm. 

1656 Bipunt Glossogs., Cantion, a song or enchantment, 
a sorcery or charm. 1678 Cupwortn /zfcll. Syst. 1. iv. 349 
The Arcane Cantion.. harps much upon this Point. 


Cantish, a. zare—'. [f. Cant 56.3 + -18H1.] 
Savouring of cant. 


1880 GRANT WHITE Avery-Day Eng. 461 The phrenological 
use of the word is..if not cant, at least cantish. 


Cantitate, v. nonce-wd. [f. L. canirat- ppl. 
stem of cantilarc, freq. of canlare to sing.) intr. 
To sing asa bird. (Used contemptuously. ) 

1830 Fraser's A/ag. 1. 341 To play the cantitating gander 
to his wise group of admirers. ' 

Carntity. vonce-wd. [f. Cant sb.3 + -1Ty.] Cant- 
ing quality ; cant. 

1850 CarLyLe Latter-day Pamph, viii. 52 From the chair 
of verity this, whatever chairs be chairs of cantity. 

Cantle (ke'nt’l), 56. Forms: 4-9 cantel, 5-7 
cautell, 6- cantle; also 4-5 kantel, -tell, 5 
cantelle, -tylle, chantel, 6 cantil, 7 kantle. 
[a. ONF. cartel (in Central OF. chantel, now 
chantean) =Pr. cantel, med.L. cantell-us, dim. of 
cant, canto, cantus corner. (Du. sant has, among 
other senses, that of ‘ piece’ or ‘cantle’ of bread.)]} 

+1. A nook or corner ; a corner-piece. Oés, 

¢1350 Afagdalena 383 in Alteng?l. Leg. (Horstmann) Opon 
pe hetze hurst in a grene cantel. ?4@1400 Alorte Arth. 4232 
The kyng with Calaburne knyghtly hym strykes The can- 
telle of pe clere schelde he kerfes insondyre. ¢1420 Anturs 
of Arth. xli, He keruet of the cantel, that couurt the kny3te, 
Thro his shild and his shildur. 1575 in Lazehamz’s Let. 
(1871) 42 A rich skarlet mantell, With a-leauen kings beards 
bordred aboout .. and yet in a cantell 1z leaft a place, the 
twelth to make oout. 1605 VersTeGcaN Dec, /utedl. v. (1628) 
150 A nooke or corner being tn our ancient language called 
2, kant, or cantell. 

+b. A projecting comer or angle of land. Oés. 

1583 STANYHURST “#775 1. (Arb.) 86 A cantel of Italye 
neereth. 1599 Hakcuyt /’oy. Il. 87 Constrained to leave 
the sayd plaine, save a cantell that was toward the sea. 
1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1.601 It runneth far into the 
sea with a long cantle or Promontory. 1692 LutTRELL 
Brief Rel, (1857) 11. 613 A road to be made .. crosse a can- 
tell of land. 

+ 2. A comer or other portion cut or sliced off; 
a shiver, a slice. Oés. 

c1400 Afedayne 1032 Thay hewe theire scheldes to thaire 
handis In cantells hyngand by. c1430 Syr Gener. $934 Of his 
sheld floz3 of a grete cantel. 1470-85 MALorY Arthur 1. xvi, 
But the stroke of kynge Ban felle doune and carfe a cantel of 
the sheld. 1530 Patscr. 202/2 Cantell or shyver, chantean. 
1600 FarrFax Tasso vi. xlviii. 103 Their armours forged 
were of metalle fraile, On euery side, thereof huge cantels 
flies. 1627 Dravton Agincourt (1631) 58 The English .. 
cut into‘Cantles all that them withstood. 

3. A section, or segment, cut out of anything. 

c1440 Promp. Parc. 60 Cantel, of what euer hyt be, 

quadra, wminutal. 1574 HELLowEes Gueuara’s Ep. (1577) 
12 The vniuersall earth, which .. by the ambition of men 
hath bene diuided into cantels. 1596 Saks. 1 //en. JI’, 1. 
i, See, how this River .. cuts me from the best of all my 
Lands, A huge halfe Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1653 
H. Cocan Diod, Sic. 119 Those great cantles of the Marble, 
which..they have hewed and cut off from the Quarry. 1823 
Lams Last ss, Elia, Superan, Alan 441 The huge cantle 
which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday. 1871 M. 
Contins Al7q. § Alerch. 1.1.8 It has always cut an awkward 
cantle out of my property, 

b. A thick slice or ‘ cut” of bread, cheese, meat, 
or the like. 

¢ 1475 loc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 772 Hee qguadra, a cantel of 
brede. a@1gz8 Sketton Edjnour Rui. 429 A cantell of 
Essex chese, 1552 HuLoet, Cantel or shief of bread, 
minutal. 1627 Fertuam Low-Countr. (1677) 46 A Cantle 
of green Cheese. 1737 Ozett Rabelais u. xxx, At the price 
of a cantle of bread. 1804 Duncums /erefords. Gloss. (E. 
D. S.), Cantle, a piece of bread or cheese. 

+e. A segment of a circle or sphere. Ods. 

1551 Recorpe Pathw. Anowl. 1% Def., If that part be 
separate from the rest of the circle..then ar both partes 
called cantelles. /ézd@. Halfe globys and canteles of a 
globe. 1606 Suaks. Azz, & CZ in. x. 6 The greater Cantle 
of the world is lost With very ignorance. 

4. A part, a portion (viewed as separate). 

€ 1315 SuOREHAM 33 Al i-hol Mot be thy schryfte, brother; 
Na3t tharof a kantel to a prest And a kantel to another. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Avts. 7, 2150 Nature hath nat take his 
bygynnyng Of no partye ne cantel of a thing, But of a 
thing that parfyt is and stable. 1552 Let. in Edw, I/7's Lit. 
Rem, (1858) 11. 418 That you might have soche a cantell of 
recreation. 1577 Stanyuurst Descr. /red. Ep. Ded., Pe- 
rusing a cantell or parcel of the Irish historie that heere 
issueth. 1636 Featiy Claris AZyst. xxxi. 401 Time is as 
it were a portion or cantle of eternity. 1860 Gen. P. THomp- 
son Audi Alt. 111. cxxxix. 116 A huge cantle of the folly. 

5. The protuberant part at the back of a saddle; 
the hind-bow. 

1592 GREENE Art Conny catch. 1. 5 His sadle is made 
without any tree, yet hath it cantle and bolsters. 1652 Sir 
C. Corrern..t Cassandra 11. 11, (1676) 138 Nailed it to the 
cantle of his Saddle. 1859 Art Tanzing Llorses viit. 120 
Young men should learn to leap into the saddle by placing 
both hands on the cantle, as the.horse moves. 

b. Cantle bar: a bar iu the saddle of a camel, 
in place of the cantle. 

1859 W. Grecory Egyft I. 50 As the dromedary rises .. 
you..are..brought up by the cantle-bar just in your lower 
vertebra. 


| 


| 


| 


CANTO. 


+6. The crown of the head. Sc. [perh. from 
Du. Zaniee/ a battlcment, used fig. (Jam.). | 

1822 Scott Aiged ii, ‘My cantle will stand a clour wad 
bring a stot down.’ 1847-78 Hatuwe tt, Cate, the head. 
Northumb, Mod. To crack his cantle for him. 

7. dial. (See quot.) 

1811 Wittan JV. Riding YVorksh. Gloss, Cantles, the 
legs, chiefly in young animals. 1847-78 Hatuiwe ct, Cantle, 
the leg of an animal, Worth. 

8. ? (Cf. ScanTLInc.) 

1536 A/S. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp., Canterb., To y® sawers 
for sawyng ko{n]tyll bord. 1615 /éid. Payd for saing of 
contellbordes and quarters. 1573 in L’fool Alunic. Rec. 
(1883) I. r10 A cantel of a chest board. 1693 J. Epwarps 
Bhs. O. & N. Test. 428 Cantle [in Heraldry] quasi Scantling. 

9. Comb. + cantle-meal, piecemeal; cantle- 
piece, a side piece of the head of a cask ; cf. can- 
piece (Cant sb.1 4), and F. chanteau; cantle-wise 
adz., by cantles, in manner of a cantle (cf. CANTLE 
v.t 3). See also CANTEL-COPE. 

1479 Caxton Bk, Curtasye (1841) 409 (Miitz.) Men gete 
it now by *cantelmele. 1699 J. Dickenson ¥7vl. Trav. 
46 The *Cantle-pieces of Sugar-Hogsheads. 1548 Hat. 
Chron., Hen. WITT, an. 12 (R.) His garment was a chemew 
of clothe of siluer, culpond with clothe of golde, of damaske 
*cantell wise. 

+Cantle, v.! Obs. 
[f. prec. sb.] 


1. ¢rans. To cut into quarters or portions, divide. 

1607 Dekker Ih. of Babylon 1. i. Wks. 1873 II. 193 This 
vast Globe Terrestriall should be cantled, And almost three 
parts ours. 1693 Drrpen Fuzenal’s Sat., For four times 
talking, if one ptece thou take, That must be cantled, and 
the judge go snack. 

2. To canlle oul: to portion out, cut ont. 

1583 Gotpinc Calein on Deut. xcii, 570 Men are alwayes 
giuen to cantle out the poore folkes morsels as short as can 
be. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv.64 Their shape being 
nothing but their bulk so cantled out. 

3. To piece together cantles of cloth. 

1548 Hari. Chron. (1809) 609 The garment was large & 
plited verie thicke & canteled of very good intaile. 1568 
Grarton Chron. Hen. IIL, an, 6 Their apparell and bardes 
were cloth of golde, cloth of siluer, and crymsyn velvet 
kanteled together all in one sute. 

+ Cantle, v.2 Olds. rare. =SCANTLE, to measure 
by a standard. 

1603 Harsnet Pog, Janpost. 80 Thyrceus .. likely dooth 
Cantle all Exorcists by himselfe. 

+ Cantler. Obs. vare. App.=CantTER sd.. 

1611 Frorio, Birrone, a cheater, a conycatching cantler. 

Casntless, a. zare. Void of cant. 

1885 JEAFFRESON Real Shelley II. to. 

Cantlet (karntlét). [f. Canrhe sé.+-x7.] A 
small cantle, a fragment. 

@1700 Dryven Fab. Ovid's Met, »1i. 180 Huge cantlets 
of his buckler strew the ground. 1848 Kincstey Sazwt's 
Trag. 1.1. 201 ‘To spoil a waggon-load of ash-staves..And 
break a dozen fools’ backs across their cantlets. 1849 C. 
Brontii SAirdey xxxtii, A cantlet of cold custard-pudding. 

+Cantling, Oés. rare. [app. f. Cant, CANTLE; 
but cf. ScaNTLING. ] 

1. A small part, comer, section, or division. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sele. 186 At Dooms-day a les> 
cantling of it than England. .will be enough to hold ali the 
dwellers of it. 

2. A support under a cask, to keep it steady 
when lying on the staves. Cf, CANTIC-QUOIN, 

1616 Surrt. & Markn. County. Karu: 611 A vessell .. 
which hee shall cause to be set.. vpon a cantling. /did. 617 
Making two or three towres in the vessels, and afterward 
setting it againe vpon his cantling. 

+ Cantly, adv. Sc. & north. [f. CANT a.+-LY*.] 
Boldly, briskly, eagerly, energetically, cheerily. 

1352 Minot /oems v. 64 John of Aile of the Sluys .. Was 
comien into Cagent cantly and kene. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
6304 Then criet he full cantly pe knightes vpon. 

Canto (kento). 7/7. -os. [a. It. canlo song, 
singing :—L. candus, f. canére to sing.] 

+1. A song, ballad. Ods. 

1603 G. Firtcuer Death of Elica iti, To heare a Canto of 
Elizae’s death. 1633 P. Frrtcuer Purple fsl. vi. Ixxvi, 
‘Then should thy shepherd sing A thousand Canto’s in thy 
heav'nly praise. 1656 Brounr Glossog?., Canto, a Song pr 
Sonnet. 1710 Pict. Alalice 12 The Canto, or Poem in 
Dogrell P.hime. 

2. One of the divisions of a long poem; such 
a part as the minstrel might sing at one ‘fit’. 
(Used in Italian by Dante, and in Eng. by Spenser.) 

1590 SpENSER /*. Q. (heading) Canto l. 1596 /62d. iv. ii. 
54 The which, for length, I will not here pursew, Dut rather 
will reserve it fora canto new. 1603 Drayton Baz, H’ars 
1. Ixvii. 8 As the next Canto fearfully shall tell. 1759 Dut- 
wortu ope 20 This truly elegant piece in five cantos. 
1883 Liovp £44 § Flow Il. 195 In the twelfth canto of the 
Purzatorio. 

3. AZws. (Ital.] See quot. 1879. 

a1789 Burney /fist. AZus. (ed. 2) 11. iv. 325 Canto. .the 
upper part or melody in a composition of many parts. 1879 
Hvtzan in Grove ict. AZus. 1. 306 Technically canto .. is 
understood to represent that part pf a concerted piece to 
which the melody is assigned. With the old masters this 
was, as a rule, the Tenor; with the modern it is almost 
always the Soprano. 

|| Camto fermo (ka‘nto fermo’. fs. [It.:—L. 
cantus firmus firm song, i.e. ‘the melody which 
remaius firm to its original shape while the parts 
around it are varying with the counterpoint’ 
(Grove Dict. ALus. 1. 306).] 


Also 6 eantel, kantel. 


CANTON. 


a. ‘ The simple unadorned melody of the ancient 
hymns and chants of the church’ (Grove) ; plain- 
song. b. lence applied to any simple subjcet 
of the same character to which counterpoint is 


added. 

a1789 Burney //ist. Mus. II. iii. 261 Making supplica- 
tions to St. Jolin in a fragment of simple melody, or Cantn 
fermo. 1840 Carty1.e //eroes (1858) 253 His Divine Comedy 

..is, in all senses, genuinely a Song. In the very sound of 
it there is a canto fermmo; it proceeds as by achant. 1879 
Grove Diet. A/us. 1. 306 [Patestrina’s] motet ‘ Beatus Lau- 
rentius’ is still more completely founded on the canto 
fermo, since the tune is sung throughout. .in the first tenor, 
while the other four parts are moving in counterpoint above 
and below it. 

Canton (keentgn, kéntg'n), 56.1 (a. OF. canton 
comer, portion of a country, part of a shield, ete. 
=It. canfone corner, angle, augmentative of cazto 
comer ; see Cant 5.1] 

+1. A corner, an angle; a retreating corner, 
angle, or nook. Oés. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. AL, cluret. xv, When | kept 
the Cantons, jetted in the streetes. 1598 YonGc Diana 87 
The house was quadrant, and at euery Canton was reared 
vp a high and artificial! tower. 1601 HoLtanp P/iny I. 73 
In the inmost nouke of the creeke, the very canton and 
angle of Bazotia is washed by the sea. 1653 Urounart 
Rabelais t. x\viii, He..with his Artillery began to thunder 
so terribly upon that canton of the wall. 

2. Her, An ordinary of a shield or escutcheon, 
being a square division less than a quarter, oceupy- 
ing the upper (usually dexter) corner of the shicld. 

1572 BosseweLt Armorie u. 39 Whan ye shall see anye 
token abated, by the dignitie of the Canton. 1662 Evenyn 
Jem, (1857) I. 389 The King gave us (the Royal Society] 
the arms of England to be borne in a canton in our arins. 
1808 Kegut. relat. to Service at Sea w. i. 7g Merchant 
Ships are to carry a Red Ensign with the Union Jack in 
accanton, 1864 Boutety. /feraldry Hist. § Pop. (ed. 3) 
208 Heirs of an heiress, who are not also heirs of their 
father, should bear on a Canton their father’s arms. 1872 
Ruskin Lagtle's N. § 235. 

b. ' Also used for the angular spaces between 
the branches of a cross orsaltier’ (Chambers Cyc/.). 

1830 FE. Camppete ict. AZtl. Sc.s.v. Colours, Vhe Second 
Colour. .is the St. George's Cross throughout, the Union in 
the upper Canton, the other three Cantons black. 

+3. A quarter; a division of anything ; a piece, 
or part. Cf. CaANTLE 2~4. Obs. 

1601 Hotiann Pliny I1. 434 A square piece or canton of 
the fish Tuny salted and condited. 1603 — Plutarcli's 
Mor. 462 1f you regard number, all Greece. .is not able to 
furnish us, for it would but answere one portion or canton of 
their [the Persians’] multitude. 163: Bratuwatt Whitweses, 
Postmast. 75 Hee quarters out his life into foure cantons, 
eating, drinking, sleeping, and riding. 1686 Burnet 7rav, 
255 (L.) Another piece of Holbein's. .in which, in six several 
cantons, the several parts of our Saviour‘’s Passion are 
represented. 1686 tr. Clrardin's Trav. 405 How many 
Degrees are required to be a canton of thy knowledge ? 


4. A subdivision’ of a country; asmall district. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 56 The description by him made 
of all Italy, which be diuided into 11 Regions or Cantons. 
1602 Warner Albion's Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon 
Heptarchia or their seuen Kingdomes, Cantons or Colonies 
here erected. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 319 Men who have 
been the refuse of a little canton, and are now the honour 
of the world. 1760 T. Hutciuinson //ist. Coll. Mass. Bay 
ii. (1765) 277 Vhe Indians .. divided into smaller cantons. 
1796 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 1V. 153 In the retired can- 
ton where I live, we know little of what is passing. 1839 
THirtwatt Greece 1. 343 Cypselus, king of Arcadia, or of 
some Arcadian canton. 

b. A parcel of ground ; a portion of space. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Melizy. Afed. 1. $15 There are no 
Grotesques in nature: not any thing framed to fill up 
empty cantons and unnecessary spaces. 1690 Locker // usu. 
Und. w. iii. § 24 This little Canton, I mean this System of 
our Sun, 1693 Everyn De fa Quint. Compl. Gard. 1. 180 
All the Fruits of the same season, should be placed in the 
saine Canton, or Parcel of Ground. 

5. spec. &. One of the several sovereign states 
which form the Swiss confederation. 

16rr Cotcr., Canton .. proper to Helvetia, or Switzer- 
land; which, at this day consists of thirteene such Cantons). 
1625 Bacon Nobility, /ss. (Arb.) 191 The Switzers last well, 
notwithstanding their Diversitie of Religion, and of Can- 
tons. 1720 Lond, Gaz. No. 5860/1 Berne, June 12 .. One 
of the Avoyers or Chief Magistrates of the Canton. 1868 
G. Durr Pot. Surv. 21 Pure democracy .. has long existed 
in several of the sinall cantons. 

b. In France, a division of an arrondissement 
containing several communcs, answertng somewhat 
to the hundred in England. 

1611 CotGr., Canton ..a Canton, or Hundred; a Precinct. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X. 416/1 The sinallest judicial divisions 
are Cantons, each of which..in the rural districts compre- 
hends several communes .. The whole number of cantons in 
the kingdom is 2834. 1848 W. H. Ketty tr. £. Blanc’s 
Mist, Ten Y.1. 50 An electoral college in each canton. 

+ Canton, s/.2 Obs. [A variant form of Canto ; 
perh. from confusing the Italian words can/o corer, 
canto song, cantone corner, cazzoite song. ] 

1. A song;=Canto 1. 

1594 Zepheria Canzon ii, How many Cantons then, sent I 
tothee? 1601 SHaxs. 72vel, N. 1. v. 289 Write loyall Can- 
tons of contemned loue. 1609 Hevwoop Bryt, T'roy' xi. 
xviii, They Oades and Cantons sing. 

2 = CANTo 2; 

3609 HEvwoop (fit/e) Vroia Britanica, or Great Britaines 
Troy. A Poem deuided into XV{F. seuerall Cantons. 
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Canton ‘kz 'ntgn, k:itntp'n), 7. Also § cantoo'n, 
(Partly f. Canton 56.1, partly repr. F. cantonne-r 
to quarter, It, cantonave to canton, to cortier, f. 
F. canton, \t. cantowe: to which the 17th ¢. caz- 
toon joints.] 

lL. traus. To quarter, divide : a. To divide land) 
into portions; to part, share. Also with oz. 

1598 I’Lorio, Cantonare..Atsotocanton. r60a W. Watsnn 
Decacordon 62 marg., The lesuits are iolly fellowes to cap 
crownes, to canton Kingdoms. 1622-62 fieciie Cosmogr. 
ut. (1673) 159/1 Cantoning his Estates amongst his children. 
ror De For 7rue-born Eng. 1. 152 Ile Canton'd out the 
Country to his Men, And ev'ry Soldier was a Denizen. 1747 
Carte Hist. ding, 1. 287 The great lords, among whom the 
country was cantoned. 1875 H. Rocers Orig. Bible ii. 
(ed. 3168 How contentedly they ‘cantoned’ out the world 
amongst them. 

b. spec. ‘Yo subdivide into cantons or districts. 

t6x9 Sin D. Carveton in Nelat. Lug. & Germ, Ser u. 
(1868) 7 Follow the example of..the Swisse, in cantoning 
themselves. 1697 Potter An/ig. Greece i. i. (1715) 2 Being 
canton‘d into a great number of States. 1713 Deruan /drys.- 
Theot, w. x. 172 They... begun to be Cantoned into distinct 
Nations. 1769 Brackstone Comm. 1V. 403 Where any 
kingdom is cantoned out into provincial establishments. 
1851 THiRLWALL Charge 16 note, Flereupon they [the bishops) 
cantoned their great dioceses into Archdeaconries. 

ce. transf. ‘Yo subdivide or cut out (generally). 

1653 Cousid. Dissotz. Crt. Chancery 36 Vhe cantoning or 
cutting of the Courts at Westininster into so many County 
Courts, or parts. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ix.§ 10. 303 When 
they came to be..canton’d out into curious aerial notions. 
1720 WELTON Suffer. Son of God 1. x. 253 Who canton their 
)evotions in Quadrature with the World. 

2. To divide (a part) from, or cut (it) out of a 
whole ; to separate, sever by division. arch. or Obs. 

1653 Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 63 Yo canton out a 
part of his Kingdom to be tryed by a Commission. 1681 
Whole Duty Nations 14 A Nation or Kingdom is a part of 
Mankind canton’d from the whole world. ¢1690 Locke 
Conduct Und. § 3 They canton out to themselves a little 
Goshen in the intellectual world. 1741 Watts /fprow, 
Mind ix, Wks. (1813) 63 They canton out to themselves a 
little Province in the intellectual world. 

+3. zztr. (for rofl.) To sever or scparate oneself, 
secede, withdraw ; fig. to digress. Obs. 

161r Cotcr., Se Cantonner, to canton, or cantonnize, it; 
to seuer themselues from the rest of their fellowes, or from 
the bodie of a State, and fortifie, quarter, or erect a new 
State, apart. ¢1630 Drumo. or Hawtn. /’oens 56/1 Hold 
those subjects too too wanton, [That] Underan old king dare 
canton. a1734 Nortn Lives Il. 92, 1 have not cantoned 
much from the places intended express for particularities of 
this nature. 

4. trans. To quarter (soldiers); to provide with 
quarters. (Pronounced kentpn and k&ntin.) 

1700 Rycaut Hist, Turks U1. 384 Leaving some of their 
Horse Cantoned near the City. 1751 PA. Trans. XLVI. 
xxviii. 194 The Greys were cantoon’d in the village of Vucht 
near Boisleduc. 1755 Afem. Capt. P, Drake 11. iii. 141 The 
small Corps, that were cantooned about that Neighbourhood. 
1855 W. Sarcent Braddock's Exped, 142 An absurd plau 
for cantoning them in small divisions all over the country. 

. fig. To quarter, or loeate in detachments. 

1773. G.Waite Selborne xxxviii. 96, 1 myself have found 
these birds in little parties in the autumn cantoned all along 
the Sussex downs. /6rd. (1853) 11. xvii. 207 The variegated 
breed of his son-in-law, Jacob, were cantoned on the other. 
21779 H.Watrote Alem, Geo, Hf (1847) III. vi. 157 The 
whole body of Whigs were cantoned out in attachments to 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford. 

5. intr. (for roff.) To quarter (oneself), take up 
cantonments or quarters. 

1697 Potter Antig. Greece (1715) 1. iii. 10 His People .. 
canton'd up and down the Country. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4381/1 Our Army hath... received Orders to canton. 1841 
Ecrninstone //ist, /nd, 11. 279 He..cantoned for the rains 
near the present site of Calcutta. 

6. Her. To furnish (a shield or cross) with a 
canton or cantons; to furnish the cantons with ; 


to plaee ina canton. See also quot. 1638. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. viii. § 45 This is of some Bla- 
soned two Barrs Cantoned, thereby shewing that the higher 
hath a Canton joined to it. 1727-5sr CHampers Cycé. s.v., 
A crossargent, cantoned with four scallop-shells. 1864 Bovu- 
TELL Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xxi, $10 (ed. 3) 315 Vhe cross of 
St. George cantoning in the rst quarter a sword erect gules, 

Cantonal (kentonal), a. [a. F. cantonal: sce 
Canton sé.1 and -au.] Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a canton. 

1842 Penny Cyct, XXL. 426/1 In Switzerland several of 
the cantonal governments were parties to the bargain. 1847 
Grote Greece u. xxxi. 1V. 176 It is well known .. how un- 
alterable are parochial or cantonal boundaries. 1861 M. 
ArnoLtp Pop, Educ. France 41 Vhe formation of cantonal 
commniittees, to watch over the..primary schools. _ 

Ca‘ntonalism, a cantonal system or principle. 

1873 Echo 13 Sept. 5/1. 1884 Contemp, Rev. June 887 The 
Vaudois Government ., has .. come back to Cantonalisin. 

Cantoned (see the vb.), Ap/. a. [f. Canton sd. 
and v. +-ED.] 

1. Formed or divided into cantons. 

16rr CotGrR., Cantonné, cantonned, or cantonnized; se- 
uered from the rest of their fellows, and fortified, or quartered 
apart. a1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. Shiamachia Wks.(1711) 
195 Conform to the government of a republick and cantoned 
towns. 1869 A. W. Warp tr. Curtins’ [11st. Greece U1. i. 1. 
"2 The cantoned associations of Arcadia. 

. Quartered in cantonments. 

1790 Beatson Naval & Mil. Alem. 1. 169 ‘The army can- 
toned in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk. 1877 Crrry A//n. 
Tact. ii. 20 Troops cantoned in and about the town. 
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CANTOR. 


3. Arch. See quot.) 

1727 srt Cuaspers Cycl, 1876 Gwirt Arch. tiloss. .C antoned 
building, one whnse angles are decorated with columns, 
pilasters, rustic groins, or anything projecting beyond the 
naked of the wall. 

4. Her, See Canton v. 6, 

Cantoner. The inhabitant of a Canto 

a1670 Hacknt Adbp. Woeiltrams 1, (1693) 67 These 
Cantoners [the Swiss] could not enjoy their own tn quiet. 

Cantoning, z4/. sb. ‘Vhe action uf the vb. 
CANTON 3 + concr. a portion, fraginent \ods. . 

16a2z 62 Wevian Cosmogr. 1.11682) 1y0 The dismembr 4 
and cantoning of this fair Estate. 16ag Ur. Mowstact . fpf. 
Crsarem 8 Popular cantonings of dismembred scripture 
1844 Aegul. & Ord. Army 73 Quartering, Dilleting, and 
Cantoning of Troops. 

|| Cantonist. (ad. Russ. Aandonist, from Fr.] 
The ehild of a (Russian) soldicr in cantonment. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. 1. 481 The so-called military canton: 
ists supply a yearly contingent of recruits, of which it is im. 
possible to estimate the amount. 

Cantonite (karnténsit . J/in. [Named from 
Canton in Georgia, U.S.; see -1tk.) A variety 
of Covcllite, in eubes, with a cubical cleavage. 

1858 Suerarp Afin, App. 3 Cantonite..a dimorphic form 
of covelline. 1868 Dana A/21. 84. 

+ Cantonize, v. Obs. [f. Canton sbl + -ize J 

1. ¢rans. Yo divide into portions or parts; ‘to 
parcel ont into small divisions’ | J.); to form tnto 
cautons. 

1606 SytvestER Du Bartas w. iv. 11. (1641) 2127/1 To Can. 
tonize the State. 1612 Davirs Ihy lreland, etc. (1787) 103 
And thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten persons of 
the English nation. 1701 Argament for War 20 An uw 
warrantable reason for cantonizing the Spanish Territories. 
1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1. 1. iit. §7 Those kindred 
countries were each cantonized into many tribes. 

To cantonize out: to separate. 

@ 1670 Hacker Cent, Seri. (1675) 818 God cantonized out 
for himself but ‘Twelve Families or Tribes out of all the 
Kingdoms of the Earth. j 

2. ‘utr. To separate oneself) into, or form, an 
independent community. Also fo canfonize it. Obs. 

1605 Raveicn /utrod, (ist. Fng. (1693 6 Whether any 
parties did cantonize or were free [:states, or Conmnon- 
wealths, 161x [see Canton 7, 3]. 171 Suartess. Chara. 
un. § 2 (1737) I. 113 To cantonize ts natural; when the Society 
grows vast and bulky. 1809 Adin. Nev. XIII. 458. 

3. trans. To canton (troops ; to locate. 

1626 T. H[{awkins] tr, Canssitn's Holy Crt.127 Vhe Thiuells 
and Furyes were cantonnized. ¢ 1674 Scotland's Gricuv. under 
Lauderdale 36 Neither is he content to have thus canton- 
ized those [ministers] that were licensed, 

[Icnce Cantonized ///, a., Cantonizing vd/. sé. 
and Afi. a. 

61x [see CANTONED 1}. | 165r DAvENANT Gondibert\ 1673) 
Pref. 4 Their cantonizing in Tribes. r7rx Suarress. Chara. 
nu. § 2 (1737) I. 113 Sedition is a kind of cantonizing already 
begun within the State. 

Cantonment (k&ntgnmént, -tnmént . Also 
8-9 cantoonment. [a. F. cantonicment, f. can- 
tonner : see CANTON v. and -MENT.] 

1, The cantoning or quartcring of troops. 

1757 Burke Abridem. Eng. Hist... iii. (R. No places of 
cantonment for soldiers. F : 

2. The place of lodging assigned to a seetion of 
a force when cantoned out ; also (often in plera/ 
the place or places of encampment formed by 
troops for a morc permanent stay in the course of 
a campaign, or while in winter quarters: ‘ in 
India the permanent military stations are so 
termed’ (Stocqueler AZi/. Encyel.. 

1786 Gentl. Alag. XXVI. 554 They repaired to their re- 
spective cantonments. 1777 W. Heatu in Sparks Cor. 
Amer, Rev.(1853) I. 338 Every purpose. .has been answered, 
by the troops in their present cantonment. 1813 WELLING- 
ton Let. in Gurw, Disp. X1. 311 The distress of the Spanish 
troops. .induced me to order them into cantonments within 
the Spanish frontier. 1844 H. HI. Witson Srit. /ndra 1. 
287 To withdraw from the cantonment to the Residency. 
1844 Reenl. & Ord, Army 270 No Officer is on any aco unt 
to sleep out of Camp or Cantonnients without leave. 

3. transf. Quarters; plaees of occupation. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonnevitle \. 166 All hands now set 
to work to prepare a winter cantonment. 1875 tr. ScAhmidrs 
Desc. & Darw, 227 The Mammalia, whose extraction may 
be inferred. .from a comparison of their present cantonment» 
..with the encampments of their former kindred. 5 

+Cantoon. Os. A strong kind of fustian, 
showing a fine cording on one side and a smooth 
bright surface on the other. 

1688 Lom, Gaz, No. 2328/4 A Cantoon grey cloth Bed. 
1864 in Wester; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cantoon, -ment, var. ol CANT 7. -MENT. 

|| Cantor (karntp1, -01. Also 7 canter. 
cantor singer, agent-noun f. can-cre to stng.] 

+1. Asinger. Obs. 

1609 Doviann Ornith. Mrcrol. 4 A Cantor, who d®th 
sing those things, which the Musitian .. doth set downe. 
163r Bratuwait WH Auncies. Ballad-monger, 18 Stanza s, 
which halt and hobhle as lamely as that one-legg d cantor 
that sings them. 1656 Brow st Glossoyr., Canter, a singer 

2 He whose duty it is to lead the singing m 
a church ; a precentor. 

1538 Levanp /tin, V. 26 The Cantor of S Davids 1662 
Feicer Worthres i. 155 Being Canter of that Church. 
a178 Bursey [fist Afus. (ed. 2) IN. i. 255 The Cantorer 
Chanter who directs the singing in Lutheran churches 1867 
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CANTOR-COPE. 


Lapy Hersert Cradde L. vii. 176 The pillars where the 
Cantors stand during service. 1887 J. Bapen Powe t in 
Ch, Union Gaz. XVI. 145 A prose cousists of a chorus, with 
intervening verses sung by cantors. 

Hence Ca'ntorship. 

1884 Edin. Rev. July 227 [Bach's] appointment to the 
Cantorship at Leipzig. 

+ Cantor-cope. Obs. (Cf. CANTEL-COPE.) 

1348 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 233 Two ‘cant® copes’ of ‘ blewe 
satyn’. 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 721 Hee dalutatica, a 
canturcope. 

+Cantore. Ods. fad. Du. Aantoor (in Ger. 
kontor , ad. F. comptowr .in 15-16th c. also coz- 
touer,: see CouNTER.] Office, banking house. 

1673 Tempe Observ. United Prov. Wks, 1731 1.71 The com- 
mon Revenue of particular Men lies much in the Cantores, 
either of the Generality, or the several Provinces, which 
are the Registries of these publick Debts. 1669 Cimtp 
Disc. Trade (1694) 62 They have since reduced it by placart 
to 3 per cent. as to their cantors, and all publick receipts, 
a 1680 Butter Hew. 1. 211 Like a Dutchman’s Money i’ th’ 
Cantore..And whether he will ever get it out Into his own 
Possession is a Doubt. 

Cantorial (kntd-riail), cantoral (ke:ntd- 
ral), a. [f. on L. type *cantort-us, or f. CANTOR 
+-at.] Pertaining to a cantor or precentor; ap- 
plied to that side .the north side) of the choir of 
a cathedral or church on which the precentor sits. 

1992 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 67/1 The pall bearers and execu- 
tors in the seats on the decanal side, the other noble gentle- 
men and gentlemen on the cantorial side. 

Ca:ntred. //ist. Forms: 4-5 candrede, 5 
candred, 5-7 cantrede, 6-9 cantred. [app. an 
adaptation of CANTREF, assimilated to the Eng. 
hundred.) A hundred; a district containing a 
hundred townships. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls Ser. I. 343 A candrede is 2 
contray pat conteynep an hondred townes. 1480 Caxton 
Descr, Brit. 20 Hundred and candred is all one. 1495 Act 
11 Flew. VII, xxxiv. Preamb., Cantredes, comotes, hundredes 
. .to the seid Castelles..belongyng. 1577 HoLinsHED Chron. 
II. 10/2 Meeth conteineth but sixteene cantreds. 1587 
Harrison England 1. xix. (1877) 1. 312 Essex hath in time 
past wholie beene forrest ground, except one cantred or 
hundred. 1610 FoLkincHaM Art of Survey u. vii. 60 Two 
Knights Fees make a Cantred. 1614 SrpeeD Theat, Gt. 
Brit. Pref., The Shires divisions into Lathes, Iundreds, 
Wapentakes, and Cantreds. 1747 Carte His?. Eng. 1. 640 
The city of Wexford and the two adjoining Cantreds. 1875 
Srupss Cost. Hist. 1. iv. 63 The cantred of Howel dha 
may answer to the hundred of Edgar. 

tb. transf. Obs. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 139 That this..is evenly 
dealt out amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

Ca‘ntref, -ev. Also dia/. canthrif. [a. Welsh 
cant hundred + ¢rvef town, place.] = CANTRED. 

1606 WarNnER Alb. Eng. xv. xciil. (1612) 375 Wales, that 
had neere as many Kings as Cantrefes in times past. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Cantred or rather Caztref signifies an 
hundred villages. 1847 Nat. Cyci. I. 738 The county of 
Anglesey is divided into three cantrefs. 1875 RoBinson 
Whitby Gloss. \E.D.S.). ‘I'll whallop the whooal canthrif’, 
i.e. fight the entire lot. 1887 Ediu. Rev. Jan. 75, 12,800 
erwr[=acres] formed the territorial division called a cymwd 
and about double that number a cantrev. 

Cantrip (ke ntrip). Also -raip, -rap. [A 
mod.Sc. word, of unknown origin: the orig. phrase 
appears to have been ‘to cast cantrips’, like to 
cast figures, horoscopes, nativities, lots, spells: 
peth. a perversion of some term of astrology. 

(Jamieson suggested caz/ to turn over+7aif rope; Mahn 
Icel. gan frenzy, frantic gestures (which he renders ‘ witch- 
craft’)+ trappa a step.)] 

A spell or charm of necromancy or witchcraft ; 
a witch’s trick or mischievous device. Also 
Jocosely, any playfully mischievous trick; any 
whimsically mad, eccentric, or extravagant piece 
of conduct ; in phr. ¢o play one a cantrip. 

1719 Ramsay £f. Haznilton 1. vi, Nor cantrapes cast to 
ken your fate. 1725 — Gent. Sheph. 1. ii, A witch, that 
for sma’ price, Can cast her cantraips, and give me advice. 
1790 Burxs 7am O'Shanter, By some devilish cantrip 
slight Each in its cauld hand held a light. 1816 Scott 
Antig. xliv. 298, ‘I think some Scottish deevil put it into my 
head to play him yon other cantrip.’ 1872 Datly News 
17 Aug , Ourown young lady was permitted no such cantrips. 
1884 Tennyson Becket 171 Save from some hateful cantrips 
of thine own. 

Cant-spar. Naut. ‘A hand-mast pole, fit 
for making small masts or yards, booms, etc.’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 

1611 Aates (Jam.) Cant-spars or fire-poles, the hundreth, 
xxi, xgag W. MatHer Fug, Man's Coup. 410 For which 
they import. .Cantspares. ; 

+ Cantuarie. Ods. [ad. med.L. cantuaria, var. 
of cantaria, CHANTRY, q.v.] = CHANTRY 3. 

1538 LELAND /¢2. J. 4 And at the west end of the Chirche 
Yarde they made Jodgings for too Cantuarie Prestes. /ézd. 
1, 5: Ther is a Cuntuarie, 

Canty (karnti), a. Sc. and north. dial, [A 
deriv. of Canv a., either native or of Low German 
origin: cf. Flem. and LG. dantig, similarly re- 
lated to Aant, there referred to.] Cheerful, lively, 
gladsome ; esp. in Sc. manifesting gladness and 
cheerfulness ; in north of England rather = lively, 
brisk, active: @. of persons. 

a1724 Galerlunzie Man ii, \le grew canty, and she grew 
fain. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. i, I'll be maircanty wi't, 
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and ne'er cry dool. ¢1775 Mrs. Grant Xay’s Wife, O, she 
was a cantie quean. 1789 Burns Yo Dr. Blacklock, And 
are ye hale, and weel, and cantie? 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
(1847) 406/2 Three or four..canty old Scotch fellows. 1845 
Emity BrontéE Wuther. Heights xxii. 193 My mother lived 
till eighty, a cantydame tothe last. 1864 Atkinson IViithy 
Gloss. s.v., ‘She's a canty aud deeam for her years.’ 1866 
Cariy_e Remin. E. Irving 135 Canty, shrewd and witty 
fellows, when you set them talking. 

b. of things. 

1725 Ramsay Geut. Sheph. 1. ii, Little love or canty cheer 
can come Frae duddy doublets, and a pantry toom. 1786 
Harvest Rig in Chambers Pop. Hui. Sc. Poems (1862) 34 
Till they do lilt some canty,song. 1789 Burns J. Azderson, 
And mony a canty day, John, We've had wi’ ane anither. 

Canula, -lar, common var. of CANNULA, -LAR. 

Canun, early form of Canon 2. 

Canvas, canvass (ke‘nvas), 5b. Forms: 4-5 
canevas, 5 kaneuas, canivas, 5-6 canwas, 5-7 
canuas, 6 canvesse, canues, (cannefas), 6-7 
canves, 6-8 canvase, (7 canuase, canvasse, 
canuasse, 8 dia/. canvest, cannas, canness), 
5- canvas, 7- canvass. [ME. canevas, a. ONF. 
canevas (Central OF. chanevas) = Pr. canabas, Sp. 
cakamazo, It. canavaccio:—late L. type *canna- 
baceus ‘hempen’, f. cannadbishemp. (From Lat. 
adjs. in -@cezs were made, in Romanic, adjs. and 
sbs. of augm. and pejorative force, e.g. L. populzs, 
populdce-us, It. popolaccio, Eng. populace.) The 
word has entered into most of the European langs. 

The spelling canvas, with one s, plural canvases (cf. at- 
éases) is, it will be seen, more etymological than caxvass, 
and now predominates; this spelling is also better used in 
the verb with the literal sense of ‘ furnish or line with can- 
vas’, whence canvased, canvasitg ; but the old derivative 
verb with sense ‘to toss in a sheet, discuss, debate, solicit 
votes’, is now always spelt Canvass, and this spelling is re- 
tained in the verbal sb, in turn derived from it, as ‘the 
electoral canvass'.] 

l. A strong or coarse unbleached cloth made of 
hemp or flax, used (in different forms) as the ma- 
terial for sails of ships, for tents, and by painters 
for oil-paintings, formerly also for clothing, etc. 

1260 et seq. in Rogers Agric. & Pr Il. 511. € 13285 Coer 
de L. 2645 A melle he hadde .. Four sayles wer theretoo .. 
With canevas layd wel al bout. ¢ 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
570 Canevasium, Canevas. c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. 
Won. (1714) 19 A pore Cote under their uttermost Garment, 
made of grete Canvas. 1537 Bury IVills (1850) 133 My 
best couerlett lyned wyth canwas. 1608 RowLanps Humors 
Look. Glasse 6 Sattin and silke was pawned longa goe, And 
now in canuase, no knight can him knowe, 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Ref. (1675) Pref. 21 The fashion, that .. allows our 
Gallants to wear fine Laces upon Canvass and Buckram. 
1871 Bryant Odyss. v. 312 Calypso.. brought him store Of 
canvass, which he fitly shaped to sails. 

Under canvas: in a tent or tents. 

1864 Soc. Science Rev. 137 A life under canvas in the finer 
seasons of the year. 187. F.Grirritus Ang. Aruzy i. 26 The 
residue lived all the year round under canvas. 

2. A piece of canvas used for various purposes : 
as +a. A sheet, covering or screen; a filtering or 
bolting cloth; a blind for a carriage window, 
etc. Obs. 

c 1386 CHaucer Chan. Yeu. Prol. & T. 387 Ard on the 
flcor y-cast a canevas [v. ry. kaneuas, canvas]. 1411 Z. £. 
lVidls (1882) 19 A reed bedde of worsteyd..with a canvase, 
amateras. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 397/2 There was acan- 
uas that hynge ouer hys heed. 1561 Hottysusn Hou. 
Apoth. 27 Wett a cannefas in Endiue water .. and laye it 
vpon the lyuer. 1582 Hester Phiorav. Secr. mi. xiii. 61 
Straine it harde through a Canues. 1667 Sir R. Moray in 
Phil. Trans. 11. 474 Allthe interposed Canvasses. 1754 Ricu- 
ARDSON Grandison (1812) I. 210 On the contrary side of the 
chariot (his canvass being still up on that next me. 1785 
Miss Fietpinc Ophelia Il. xviii, A chariot .. having can- 
vasses to let down. 

b. A covering over the ends of a racing-boat to 
prevent water from being shipped; hence cazvas- 
length (see 8). 

1880 Newspaper. At the Farm he led by his forward can- 
vas. 1887 S?. Yawzes’s G. 28 Mar. 13 Not a canvas-length 
(about 15 ft.) separated the boats. 

3. sfec. As material for sails ; sail-cloth ; hese, 


sails collectively. Under canvas: with sails spread. 

1609 [see CANVAS-CLIMBER in 8]. 1645 QuaRLes Sol, Re- 
cant, vu. 88 Pilots that are wise Proportion out their Can- 
vase to the skies. 1697 Dryvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 347 To 
spread the flying Canvass. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship I. 
86 From No.1 to 6is termed double, and above No. 6 
single, canvas. 1835 Sir J. Ross N.-IV. Pass. ili. 32 We 
were obliged to rednce our canvas. ¢1860 H. Stuart Sea- 
man’s Catech. 52 Canvas is made in lengths of 4o feet called 
bolts..The stoutest is called No. x, and so on in fineness to 
No. 8 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xv. 242 The small boat was 
put under canvas again. 

4. spec. As material on which oil-paintings are 
executed ; hence, a piece of canvas prepared to 
receive a painting. 

1705 Tate Warriour’s IWVele. xxxiv, Then try your Skill : 
a well-prim’d Canvass stretch. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) 11.273 Damp, which is such a prejudice to the pictures 
on canvas or wood. 1769 Fuutus Lett. xxx. 135 Mark in 
what manner the canvass Is filled up. 1805 N. NicHo.is 
Let. in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 43 A power ..of painting a 
scene, by judicions detail, as if it were on canvas. 

b. An oil-painting ; also, paintings collectively. 

1764 GoLpsM. 7raz. 137 The canvas glow’d beyond e’en 
Nature warm, 1835 Lytion Renz? u. i, Receptacles fot 
the immortal canvas of Italian.. Art. 1868 Ruskin od. 


CANVASADO. 


Ecou. Art ii. 125 Cheques. . freely offered, for such and such 
canvasses. 1882 Atheuzunt No. 2866. 439 The niost im- 
portant serial or cyclical group by Mr. E. Burne Jones.. 
consists of six canvases in all. 

Cc. jig. x 
1768-78 Tucker Zt, Nat.(1852) 11. 422 Striving to imprint... 
upon the imagination so much .. as her coarse canvass can 
take offs 1822 Hazutr Zadde-t. II. iii. 47 The canvas of 
the fancy is but ofa certain extent. 1845 J. H. Newman 
Ess. Developm Introd, 7 History..does not bring out 
clearly upon the canvass the details, 

||d. [French.] (See quots. and cf. Littré.) 

1729-51 CHAMBERS Cycé., Canvas, is also used, among the 
French, for the model, or first words, whereon an air, or 
piece of music, is composed, and given to a poet to regulate 
and finish, The canvas of a song, is certain notes of the 
composer, which shew the poet the measure of the verses he 
is to make. Thus, Du Lot says, he has canvas for ten 
sonnets against the muses, 1730-6 in BaiLey. 1849in SMart. 
1864 in WEBSTER. 

5. A clear unbleached cloth so woven as to pre- 
sent the appearance of close and regular lattice- 
work, used for working tapestry with the needle. 

1611 Cotcr., Gaze, Cushion Canuas; the thinne Canuas 
that serues women for a ground vnto their Cushions, or 
Purseworke, etc. 19753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v.,Working 
canvas, for botts or cushions, narrow, broad, and broadest. 

+6. Hawking. (An early use, of which the 
precise meaning is nowobscure.) Cf. CANVAS J. I. 

1589 NasHE Pasguill & Mar. 10 Such canuaces made,such 
stales set, such traynes laide by the factious, to bring their 
Superiours into contempt. 

7. attrib. (or adj.) a. Of canvas. 

1563 T. Gate Axtidot. u. 49 Straine it through a newe 
canues clothe. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (R.) Barks... with 
their canvass wings. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 165 Thick 
rising tents a canvass city build. 1856 Kane Arct. Fx. 1. 
xvi. 167 Canvas moccasins. .for every one of the party. 

+ b. Having the colour or appearance of canvas; 
light grey. Cf. CANVAS-BACK 2. Oés. 

1486 Lk, St. Albans A vijb, Hawkes haue white mail], 
Canuasmaill, or Rede maill. .Canuas mail] is betwene white 
maill and Iron maill. 

ce. Pertaining to a canvas booth at a fair. 

1860 Mavuew Lond. Labour 11). 131 A fair, or as we call 
it, a canvas clown. /ézd. 149 Strolling actors .. as long as 
they are acting in a booth, are called canvas actors. 

8. Comd., as canvas-breadth, -cutter, -dauber, 
-stretcher ; camvas-bag, a bag made of canvas ; 
also .I/z2/zt. (see quot. 1708) ; + canvas-climber, 
a sailor; canvas-length (see 2 b above). 

1708 Kersey, *Caxvas-bags or Earth-bags (in Fortif.) are 
Baggs fill’d with Earth, and us’d to raise [or repair] a Breast- 
work in haste. 1721-1800 in Bairey. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist V1. viii. 173 Guineas in a canvas bag. 1768 Ross 
Helenore 27 (Jam.) The shade beneath a *Canuess-braid 
outthrow. 1608 Suaks. Per. 1v. i. 62 From the ladder tackle 
washes off a *Canuas-clymer. 1806 Wotcort (P. Pindar) 
Tristia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold the *Canvas-dauber ! 

Canvas (ke'nvas), v. Also canvass. [f. prec. 
sb.: see also CANVASS w., which has the same 
origin, but is unconnected in sense, and is now never 
spelt canvas. For spelling, see note to prec. sb.] 

+1. Hawking. To entangle or catch inanet (see 
Canvas s6. 6); also transf. and fig. Ods. 

1589 Wirr. Mag. 230(N.) As the canuist kite, doth feare 
the snare. 1576 Petrie Palace of Pleas., The hawke having 
bin once canvassed in the nettes, wil make it daungerous to 
strike againe at the stale. rg80 LyLy Euphies 402 Some 
thing 1 should [1581 would] not utter which happylye the 
itchying eares of young gentlemen would so canuas, that 
when I would call it in, I cannot, and so be caughte with 
the Torteise, when I would not. 1653 E. CutSENHALE Cath. 
Hist. 95 Unless he..made a bait to fly ata Bishoprick, and 
being canvassed in Peters net, it stirred up some atra bilis. 

+2. ?To stuff or pad out with canvas. Ods. 

1606 CuHapman Mons. D’Olive Plays (1873) I. 200 Heers 
wit canuast out ans coate into’s Jacket. 1630 J. Tavtor 
(Water P.) Wés, u. 65/1 Linnen Drapers but for transporta- 
tion Could hardly Canuase out their occupation. 

3. To cover, line, or furnish with canvas. 

1556 [see below]. 1865 Dickens Christinas Bks., Dr. 
Marigold, The door had been nailed up and canvassed 
over. 1881 Mrs. Pratp Policy § P. 1. 122 The walls were 
only canvased. 1885 Mauch. Guardiau 10 Jan. 6 More 
cotton was still to be baled and canvassed. 

Hence Ca nvased /f/. a. 

1556 Ropinson tr. Jore's Utop.(Arb.) 80 marg., Glazed or 
canuased windowes. 1559 [see 1 above]. 1875 Daily News 
18 Mar., Canvassed verandahs. 

+Canvasa‘do, -zado. Ods. Also canuas- 
sado, canuazado, canvissado, canuisado,-zado, 
canvisado, -zado. [Cf. Canvass v., and CAn- 
vass sé. 2; but in sense 2, there was apparently 
confusion with CaMisabo, which might easily arise 
from the corrupt forms cammassado, camnesado, 
on one side, and camsnas, cammes, Camiwys, cannes, 
on the other.] 

1. A sudden attack. 

181 J. Bett Haddou's Answ. Osor. 381 That is wont to 
happen in a Canvizado or sodein skarmishe. 1593 Bacchus 
Bouuty in Iart, Afisc. (1809) 11. 264 Which coppernosed 
crue. assaulted with a fresh canuazado the citie of Vinosa. 
1599 Nasne Lent, Stuffe 51 Which had the worst end of 
the staffe in that sea iourney or canuazado. 

2. A ‘night attack’, a Camisapo. 

1626 Breton Piler, Paradise 19\D.) And in the night 
their sodaine canuassados. 1605 Z. Jones tr, De Loyer's 
Specters 57 Which came thus by night to give them the 
{can]vazado. a 1618 RaLeicn J/ahowet (1637) 79 The night 


CANVAS-BACK. 


following the Moores gave a Canvasado upon don Orpas. 
1617 J. Moore Mafppfe Alans Mortal. u. v. 131 To giue the 
enemie a canvisado. 

3. 2A kind of stroke 
check direct. 

1601 Deacon & WALKER Spirits §- Dev. 312 The one of 
them proferring the canuizado, or counterchecke directly 
vnto theother. — dusw. Dare/ To Rdr. 2 Giuing the Can- 
uisado of late to her Maiesties high Commission. 1605 
Hexywoopo 7roubles VO. Eliz. Wks. 1874 1. 225 Holo, holo! 
thou hast giuen ine the canvissado. 

Canvas-back. [f. Canvas 54. + Back 54.1] 

1. A back of a garment made of canvas; hence 

ig. a reverse much inferior to the front. 

1605 Lond. Prodigal i. i. 243 My father in a mocado coat 
a pair of red satin sleeves and a canvas back. 1668 Cuitp 
Dise. Trade (ed. 4) 10 Many..would not go to the price of 
a whole satten doublet ; the embroiderer made many hun- 
dreds of them..with canvas backs. 41934 Nortu /txam. 
t. ii. P83, [ thought it reasonable to bid Dehance to this bold 
Traducer, and turning him round, shew his Canvas Back. 

2. A North American duck (Fudigula valisne- 
riana’, so called from the colour of the back 
feathers. Called also more fully Canvas-back 
duck, and Canvas-backed duck, 

a 1813 A. Witson Foresters, Four large ducks .. The far- 
famed * canvass-backs’, 1832 Blackw. Mag. May 8<6/2 The 
canvass-back stands alone. /6fd. The man who has feasted 
on canvass-back ducks, cannot philosophically be said to 
have lived in vain. 1859 Hetrs Frrends in C. Ser. ur. I. t. 
20 He had never tasted a canvas-back duck. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850)79/1 The water in both 
was blackened with flights of canvas-backed ducks. 

Canvass, canvas ke-nvas), v. Forms: 6 
kanivas(se, kanvas, 6-7 canuas\e, .canvase, 
canuasse, canvasse, (6 canvaze, canvisse, can- 
uize, 7 canvise, canvize, canvace), 6-8 canvas, 
6- canvass. [f. Canvas sé., in tts former spelling 
canvass, and some of its special senscs. The dce- 
velopment of senses 1-5 is plain enough, starting 
from the literal notion of ‘ toss in a sheet’, whence 
‘shake up, toss to and fro (agifare), discuss, etc.’ ; 
but that of the tntrans. 6, which appears early, 
has not been explaincd. The two notions sub- 
sequently influenced each other, and produced 
connecting usages. 

Johnson says ‘from caxvass as it signifies a sieve”: cf. 
Canvas sé, 2; but noclear example of the vb. in the literal 
sense ‘sift or winnow’ has occurred. Yet Cotgrave’s ex- 
planation of F.vanner ‘to vanne or winnow. .also to course, 
chide, canuasse, bayt.. rake up scoffingly the faults or 
imperfections of others’, affords an analogy for such a 
development ; not so the case of derxer ‘to vanne or win- 
now corne, also to canuasse or tosse in a siue (a punish- 
ment)’, which points to the development in 1-4 below. 
With Johnson’s derivation agrees his explanation ‘to try 
votes previously to the decisive act’, but this is not histori- 
cally the original sense of 6, and is either a conjectural ex. 
planation, or at most a mixing up of the notions of soliciting 
and of discussing or itivestigating. The trans. sense in ‘to 
canvass the constituency’ is quite late.] 

tl. trans. To toss in a canvas sheet, etc., as 
a sport or puntshment ; to blanket. Ods. 

1508 Dk, Buckhm's Acc. in Brewer Calendar 497 To a 
child of the kitchen being kanivassed before my Lord. 1530 
Patsear. 596, I kanvas a dogge or a matter, ze trafficgue. 
1591 Suaks. 1 Hew, I/, 1. iii. 36 Ile canuas thee in thy broad 
Cardinalls Hat, If thou proceed in this thy insolence [cf. 
2 Then. FV, u. wv. 243). 1611 Cotar., Berner (see above). 

+2. transf. To knock about, shake and shatter 


thoroughly; to buffet ; to beat, batter, drub. Oés. 

1573 Rastett 12 Fests of Widow Edyth xu. Hiijh, I 
should canuas thee, and make thee lame. 1577 HottnsHep 
Chron. IV. 242 How lustilie the English canons did canvass 
and batter his castell walles. 1612 Warner A/b. Eng. 1. 
vii. 27 Hercules did canuase so his carkas, 1643 Sud7. of 
Supremacie, etc. 7 Vo play. .at the cudgels, to canvase one 
another with crosse blowes. 

+b. To subject to attack or assault. Cf. Can- 
VASS 56. 2. Obs. 

1599 Havwarp 15¢ Pt. //en. /V, 53 The north parts were 
many times canvased, and . . almost consumed by the Scots. 

+3. fig. To buffet or ‘thrash’ (a person) in 
writing ; to criticize destructively and unsparingly. 

1 Greene Never too late (1600) 64 Some. .haue for their 
Satitical inuectiues been wel canuased. 1611 Cotar. s. v. 
Berné, He hath beene throughly canvassed; (a phrase 
most commonly applied to an ignorant or dull-headed 
fellow, that hath prouoked a learned penne, or tongue, to 
fall aboord him). 1618 Barnevelt’s Afol. Dij, I leaue him 
to your learned penne: canuase him according to his merits. 

+b. To pull to pieces, criticize or discuss de- 
structtvely (a writing, etc.). Ods. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 165 Therfore did the 
Gentiles bait and canuase it too and fro with wonderful 
al quippes. 1589 Nasne in Greene A/eaph. (Arb.) 

ed., Some desperate quipper will canvaze my proposed 
comparison. 1615 Luther's Comm, 1 Pet.v.51 These words 
have been so canvassed and wrested by my Lord the Pope. 

4. fig. To shake out or discuss (a subject or 
Matter), so that its parts may be thoroughly in- 
vestigated ; to discuss, criticize, scrutinize fully. 

1530 Patscr. 596/2 This mater hath be canvassed in dede. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 11 Sutch matters have 
bene thurrouly canvissid long ago. 1662 J. BarcRrAve Pope 
Alex. VIT (1867) 15 Canvacing many titles, at length they 
Bes pon Eminency. 1753 Ricnarpson Grandson (1781) 

I. xvii. 67 They canvassed the matter, with .. much good- 
natured earnestness. 1798 Dattas Amer. Law Rep. IL. 
343 An opportunity to canvass the character of the witnesses. 


in fencing; 


gs a countcr- 


85 


3845 Disraect Sydz/ (1863) 26¢ It was canvassed and criti 

cised sentence by sentence. 1864 /raser’s Alay. Apr. 487 

Clubs where the reputations of men are coolly canvassed. 
+b. To investigate or cxamine phyeet. Obs. 

1622-62 HeVun Cosmogr. 1v. (1682' 105 Having thoroughly 
canvassed all the Eastern Shores, he turned his course. 

te. ‘To discuss’ (a dish). Ods. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass. tt. vi. (Arb.) 33, I inuited the 
hungry slaue..to the canuasing of a Turkey pie. 

da. intr. To dcbate; to discuss. 

1631 Heyivn St. George 40 That he should neyther can- 
vasse over tdle Pamphlets, nor give beleefe to old wives 
Fables. @3766 Frances Surrivan Sidney Bidulph (1767) 
V. 169 Having canvassed over the first part of Sir George's 
letter. 1794 Gopowin Cal. Williams 272, | canvassed for a 
moment whether I should make use of this. 1835 Marrvat 
Jac. Faith. xxxii, We sat there canvassing over the affair. 

@. trans. ?To scrutinize, so as to reject bad 
votes. Cf. CANVASSER d. 

1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) 11. 182 The poll was closed 
when the Court thought they had the majority: but upon 
casting it up, it appeared they had lost it: so they fell to 
canvass it. 

+5. ?To bargain or deal with ; to sound or try 
as to thetr expectations. Ods. 

1688 Evetyn .iZe1, (1857) IIL. 289 The hero [William III} 
is now at St. James’s.. By what I collect, the ambitious and 
the covetous will be canvassed for places of honour, and rich 
employment. 

6. intr. To solicit ; esp. to solicit votes or support 
prcviously to an election ; also, to solicit support, 
contributions, orders for goods, etc. (Johnson says 
‘To try votes previously to the decistve act’.) 

@ 1555 Latimer Ser. & Rem, (1845) 296 This object is so 
seriously taken up, and canvassed for..in soeager or rather 
so ardent a spirit. a16a6 Bacon (J.) Elizabeth being to re- 
solve upon an officer, and being by some that canvassed for 
others, put in some doubt of that person she meant tn ad- 
vance. 1660 Hammonp J¥‘ks. IV. 510(R.) He that should 
give his voice unto Christ, because there was no body else 
to canvass for it. 1681 Tempce JZem. ut. Wks. 1731 I. 342 
Every one began tocanvas for Elections in the ensuing Par- 
liament. 1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 119 This crime of canvassing 
or solliciting for Church-Preferment 1824 Miss Ferrter 
Inher. xv, She had begun to canvass with her brother and 
uncle, to bespeak their votes. 1831-55 Brewster Newson 
II. xix. 2x5 Unwilling to canvass personally for a seat in 
the new Parliament. 

7. trans. +a. To sue for or solicit ‘a thing’. Oés. 

1768 H. Wacrote //ist, Doubts Pref. 19 He .. was not 
likely to canvass the favour of the father by prostituting his 
pen to the humour of the court. 21774 Gotpsm. //ist. 
Greece 1. 75 Even kings sometimes canvassed that title 
[‘ citizen of Athens ’] for themselves and their children. 

b. To sue or solicit .persons, a dtstrict) for 
votes, subscriptions, custom, orders, etc.; es/. to 
solicit the support of a constituency, by going 
through and interviewing the tndtvidual electors ; 
to ascertain by this means the number of one’s 
supporters. 

1812 F.raminer 5 Oct. 638/1 His inability to canvas the 
Livery in person. 1844 H. H. Witson Sy1?. /ndia L. 161 
Mr. Paull, having canvassed unsuccessfully the borough of 
Westminster, ceased to be a member. 1855 MotLey Dutch 
Rep. (1861) II. 293 His most trustworthy agent .. was now 
actively canvassing the governments and peoples of Ger- 
many. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. 1xxi. 236 Having can- 
vassed the town and county of Aberdeen [for]. adherents 
to the Covenant. 

Canvass (kenvas), sd. Forms: 6 canvace, 7 
-uasse, -uase, -vase, 7-8 canvas, 7— canvass. 
[f. prec. vb., the spelling of which it retains. ] 


+1. A shaking up; a tossing up and down. Oés. 

1611 Cotcr., Demendée..a tumble tosse, canuasse. 

+2. A shock; csp. that of a sudden attack or 
surprise. Cf. CANVASADo. 

1631 CotcR., Camisade, a camisado, canuas, or cold Pie ; 
a suddain assaulting, or surprisall ofthe enemie. 16a7 F. E. 
Hist, Edw. [1 (1680) 69 Levies..sufficient to give a Canvas 
to the Royal Army, 

+b. In Fencing. = Canvasapo 3. Obs. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Jon. 184 For it is the sorest 
canyase, that can be giuen an opposite, to beat him at his 
owne weapon. “ m . 2 

+3. Repulse, rejection (e.g. at an election, in a 
sutt). Phrasc, 7o have or recetve the canvass. Obs. 

1621 Burton Amat. JJe/.1. ii. ur. xi, If he chance to miss 
and have a canvass, he is in hell on the other side. /éfd.. 11. 
iii, vin. (1651) 352 But eet shouldst thou take thy neglect, 
thy Canvas so to heart? It may be thou art not fit. 1626 
Smircey Brothers u.i, 1 have promised him As much as 
marriage comes to; and I lose My honour if my Don re- 
ceive the canvas. 

+4. Examination of the ‘pros and cons’; full 
discusston. ? Oés. 

1608-11 Br. Hart £fist.v. iv. (1627) 369 Learned canuases 
of the deepe points of diuinitie. 21687 H More Pre-exist. 
Soul Pref., | deem it worthy the canvass and discussion of 
sober and considerate men. 7 

5. The action or process of personally soliciting 
votes before an election ; including the notion of 
ascertaining the amount of support which a can- 
didate may count upon. ‘Johnson makes it ‘ The 
act of sifting votces, or trying them previously to 
the decisive act of voting’, but of this, apart from 
the actual solicitation of votes, there is no clear 
evidence. The first quot. is obscure. and may 
belong elsewhere, e. g. to Canvas 56.6.) 


CANZON. 


{[t612 Bacon Cunning, Ess. Arb. 435 There are same that 
are good in Canuasses & factions, thai are otherwise weak 


men.] 169 Woop Ath, O-ron. 1.846 In the election 
was the greatest canvas . in the memory of Man. 1788 
Lp. Sueertecp in Ld. dackland’s Corr, 11861) 11, 222 1 


short their success on the canvass quite astonished them 
1791 Mackintosu Parl. Suffrage Wks. 1846 [1L. 229 Candi 
dates and their .. agents in every street during an actis 
canvass. 1844 DiswaeLi rai Wed viv. 201 The results of 
the two canvasses were such as had been anticipated. 

attrib, 1881 Daily News 21 Jan. 54 It had never bec 
their custom to preserve canvass books. 

6. A solicitation of cali custom, cte. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev. 219 Vheother mode of ecclesiastical 
canvas, subjects them ( tuahopries and cures] infinitely mor 
surely and more generally to all the evil arts of low ambition. 
1817 CoLeripce Brog. Lit. 73 One gentleman procure! 
me nearly a hundred names for The Friend and took 
frequent opportunity to remind ine of his success in his can- 
vass. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & /s. I. vi. 290 [onours, which 
had before been... made the subject of a furious canvass. 


Canvassed keuvast , pf/. a. [f. Canvass v.] 
Subjected to canvassing ; dtseusscd. 

Mod. A much canvassed appointment. 

Canvasser kanvasaz. [f. Canvass v.+-ritt J 

1. One who canvasses: see CANVASS VU. 1-5. 

1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Alanteador, a Canuasser or losser 
ina blanket or sheet. 1628 Lt Grvs tr. Barclay’s Argens 
254 These busie Canuassers of causes. 1648 W. Ciemesi 
Relat. & Observ. 3 Old Canvasers of Factions. 1799 >uFHt- 
DAN Pizarro wi. iii, Who seeks alone for living homage 
stands a mean canvasser in her temple‘s porch. 

b. One who canvasses electors for votes. 

21797 Burke (R.> As real publick counsellors, not as the 
canvassers at a perpetual election. 1855 Macaucay ///s¢. 
Eng. IV. 458 As a canvasser he was irresistible. 1869 Daz/y 
News 25 Jan., It has become practicable for an authorised 
canvasser to vitiate an election by excessive zeal. 

ce. One who soltctts custom, or goes about so- 
liciting orders, esp. in the book-trade. 

1865 Kyicut Pass. Working Life UL. 18 Book-hawker- 
known as canvassers. 1879 Print. Trades Frnl. xxviti. 4 
One of the greatest nuisances of the day ts the cunvasser. 

d. U.S. ‘One who examines the returns of votes 
for a public office’ Webster! ; a scrutineer. 

8792 in Sparks Life 4 H’rit.G. Morris: be ot III. 33 A ma. 
jority of the canvassers rejected the votes of three counties. 

Ca‘nvassing, 74/. ss. The action of the vb 
CANVASS, q.v. 

1565 Jewer. Acfl. Harding (1611) 86 This errour must 
needs hold by the canuasing of the Scriptures 1577 STAN\- 
wurst Desc. /rel. in Holinshed V1. 25 Through the can- 
vasing of the towne merchants .. that famous Mart was 
supprest. 1589 Cooper lc/mon. 142 Such canuasing and 
working for Bishoprikes. 1606 HoLtanp Saecton. 34a, That 
pastime with us in some places called the canvasing, and 
else where the vanning of dogs. 1613 R. C. Zable Alph. 
ed. 3) Canuasing, narrowly searching out of any thing. 
1620 SHELTON Quix. iv. v. I. 55 She told likewise all the 
Story of his Canvasing. 1753 SMoLLett Cr. Fathom (1784) 
121/2 He .. after much canvassing agreed to discharge the 
defendant. 1838 Dickens ick. Nick. avi. 121 At canvass 
ing or election time. 

+b. cllipl. const. for ‘ a-canvassing *. 

1681 Tempe Jem, wi. (R.) The elections were canvassing 
for a new parliament. 

Ca‘nvassing, ///. a2. That canvasses. 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf F ij, Such a rablement of 
itching canuasing discoursing and subtile heads. 1865 
Kyicut Pass. Working Life IIL. 18 The persevering ac 
tivity: of the agents of the canvassiny booksellers. 

Cany kélni), a. [f. Cant sé. +-v.] 

1. Made or consisting of cane. 

1667 Mutton 7. Z. ut. 439 Where Chineses drive With 
Sails and Wind their canie Waggons light. 1738 GLovex 
Leonidas tv. (R.) Scimitars.. and cany bows. 1849 Dr 
Quincey Matl-coach IV. 343 The little cany carriage. 

2. ‘Full of canes’ (J.); cane-ltke. 

1853 G. Jonunston Nat. //ist. East. Borders 1.75 They 
shoot up in freedom their cany boughs, _ 

Canyculere, Canyon: see CaAnt-. 

Canyon (kenyan). Also kanyon. [A phonctic 
spelling of Sp. cavton, designed to represent the 
proper spoken word: cf. Cantox.] =CaSox. 

186: R. Berton City of Saints 117 note, The Spanish 
cafon—Americanised to kanyon—signifies a .. ravine of pe- 
culiar form, common in this part of America. 1865 Tytor 
Early Hist, Man. iii. 39 Traversed a kanyon or ravine. 
1878 Biack Green Past. xiii, 103 To explore the neighbour 
ing canyons. 

Can you? Car/s. Also formerly can-ye? 
Now Can you one? A ‘call’ at Long Whist : 
when one side has already scored eight ‘ten 
being the game), and a new hand is dealt, if a 
player on the winning side has two honours in 
his hand, he may thus ask his partner if he also 
has one, in which casc, counting the majority ol 
honours, thcy would score two and win. 

1680 Corton Compl. Gamester in Singer fist. Cants 333 
If either side are at eight groats he hath the benefit of call 
ing can-ye, if he hath two honours in his hand, and if the 
other answers ave, the game is up. which is nine in all. but 
if he hath more than two he shews them, and then i 1s on 
and the same thing; but if he forgets to call after playing a 
trick, he Joseth the advantage of can-ye for that deal. 1709 
Brit, Apollo U1. No. 36. 21 The first are 8 Groats, which 1 
generally call’d Cav-yor, the last are 6 Groats, which 1s 
generally call’d long Cus-you. 

+Camzon. (és. [ad. It. canzone song : sce nex 
In very common use in t7th ee] -\ song 


CANZONA. 


1590 Lopce Euphues Gold. Leg. in Shaks. Wks. (Halliw.) 
VI. 37 My canzon was written in no such humor. 1597 
Mippieton Wisdom of Sol. Wks. V. 459 Deepest canzons of 
lament. 1633 P. FLrercuer Purple J/sé. 1. xiv, To frame 
Angelick strains, and canzons sing. 1687 WinsTanLey Lives 
Leng. Poets 99 A writer of..canzons, and madrigals. 

| Canzona (kantsdna). fIt.; deriv. form of 
canzone: see next.) 1. = Canzone. 

2. Music. a. The setting to music of the words 
of a canzone or canzona, for one or more voices. 
lb. An instrumental piece written in the style of 
a madrigal. +e. Apparently an equivalent for 
sonata, as a piece of several movements. (Grove.) 

1880 E. Prour in Grove Dict. Afus. I. 306 A canzona by 
Sebastian Bach may be found in. .his organ works. 

Canzone ‘kantséne). [It. canzone (= Sp. 
cancion, Pr. canso, canson, F. chanson) :—L. can- 
lion-em singing, song, f. caz¢- ppl. stem of caz-ére 
to sing.} In //al. or Prov. Lit.: A song, a ballad ; 
a species of lyric, closely resembling the madriga] 
but less strict in style. 

1590 GREENE .Vever too late (1600) 34 Francesco..to try the 
finesse of his wit, with a poeticall furie, began thus to make 
a Canzone. a1789 Burney //ést. Wus. (ed. 2) II. iv. 325 
When the song is written on a grave or tragic subject, says 
he it is called Canzone. 1877 Mrs. OuipHant Aakers of 
Flor. iv. 122 The Florentine public .. sang the great poet’s 
canzones about the streets. 

Canzonet (kenzone't). fad. It. canzonelta 
( = Pr.cansoneta, Fr. chansonnetle ), dim. of cansone.] 
A little or short song ; a vocal solo in more than 
one movement; now usually, a short song of a 
light and airy character. 

1593 I. Morey (¢/t/e) Canzonets, or little short Songs to 
three Voyces. 1597 — /utrod. A/us. 180 Canzonets, that is 
little shorte songs .. which is in composition of the musick 
a counterfet of the Madrigal. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 291 
The lakes reechoing their continual canzonets and the like. 
1763 J. Brown Poetry §& Music xii, 199 ‘The common Song 
or Canzonette. 1792 S. Rocers Jtal. Song 118 The can- 
zonet and roundelay Sung in the silent greenwood shade. 
1847 TENNYSON /’cess 1V. 117 A rogue of canzonets and 
serenades. 1880 W. H. Cummines in Grove Déict. AZus. 
I. 306 Haydn has left us some admirable canzonets grave 
and gay; for example, ‘She never told her love ’. 

Can-: see Can-. (In Spanish fi is a distinct 
letter (called ¢72-ye), with its own alphabetical 
place, between N and O.) 

+ Caorsin. Obs. (exc. H7st.) Also 4 kauersin. 
[a. OF. caorstn, caoursin, coursin, etc., in med.L. 
caorcint, cadurcini, caturcinz, in Matt. Paris cazur- 
sti, an inhabitant of Cahors, L. Cadurcum, in 
Languedoc, a famous seat of Italian money- 
changers and financiers in the Middle Ages ; hence, 
banker, usurer, money-lender. Commonly men- 
tioned along with Lombards and Jews. See 
Godefroy and Du Cange.]} . 

A banker or money-dealer from Cahors ; usurer. 

The Caorsins were expelled from England by Henry III 
in 1240, readmitted on the intervention of the Pope in 1250, 
and again proscribed and imprisoned ‘on account of their 
unbounded and detestable usury’ in 1251. 
fa 1259 Matt. Paris Chron. an. 1235 Rolls Ser.) III. 328 
Caursinorum pestis abominanda. /6zd. an. 1255 V. 519 Qui 
{Judzi] si forte ab aliquibus Christianis plangerentur, ab 
zmulis eorum Cahursinis siccis lacrimis deplorabantur.] 
1303 R. Brunne //andl, Synne 5555 Okerers, ande kaver- 
syns, As wykkede bey are as sarasyns. 1340 Ayend. 35 
Pe heze men .. pet hyealdeb and sosteneb Iewes and pe 
Caorsins, pet lenep and destruip pe contraye. 

Caoutchin (kawtfin). Chem. [f. CaoutcH-ove 
+-1n.} A hydrocarbon, Cy) H,,, contained in the 
oils produced by distillation of caoutchouc and 
gutta percha: one of the elements of caozulchoucin. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 736 Caoutchin is a trans- 
parent, colourless, mobile liquid, having an odour like that 
of oil of orange. 

Caoutchoue (kautfuk, kv-). fa. F. caove- 
chouc (pron. kayzetfe’, ad. Carib cahuchu (Littré).} 

1. India-rubber, or Gum Elastic; the milky 
resinous juice of certain trees in S. America, the 
E. Indies, and elsewhere, which coagulates on ex- 
posure to the air, and becomes highly elastic, and is 
waterproof ; it Is now a most important substance 
in arts and manufactures. 

‘Introduced to France early in the last century, but its 
origin was unknown till the visit of the French academicians 
to South America in 1735. They ascertained that it was 
the inspissated juice of a Brazilian tree, called by the natives 
hvé; and an account of the discovery was sent to the 
academy by M. de la Condamine in 1736’ (Penny Cycl.). 
Chiefly obtained from the Brazilian Sipjonsa elastica (He- 
tica caoutchouc) N.O. Huphorbiacex, and EF. Indian Firens 
elastica. Wut many other tropical plants, Exphorbiacez, 
A pocynacer, Artocarpads, and others, yield it in consider- 
able quantity, Chemically it is composed entirely of car- 
bon and hydrogen, but is not a simple proximate principle, 
hut a mixture of substances. 

19775 Phil. Trans. LXVI. 258 An clastic gum bottle, other- 
wise called borvadchio or caout-chouc, 1779 /bid, LX1X. 
384, I take the tube out of the phial, and thrust it .. into a 
small caoutchouck, or elastic gum bottle. 1788-9 Ilowarp 
Vew Royal Encycl. s.v., Caontchouc in natural history. .a 
very elastic resin .. Very useful for erasing the strokes 
of black lead pencils, and is popularly called ruhber, and 
lead-cater. 1827 Farapay Chem. Manip. iv. 122 Cloth is 
rendered air-tight by caoutchouc. 1870 Emrrson Soc. & 
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Sol., Work & Days Wks. (Bohn) 111.65 What of this dapper 
caoutchouc and gutta-percha, which makes water-pipes .. 
and rain-proof coats for all climates? 1875 J. H. BEnNeT 
Shores Medit.1. i. 25 The secret of the luxuriant verdure 
{in the Euphorbia} .. is the existence of a kind of caoutchu 
in their white acrid juices. 

b. alirib. or in cond, 

1833 Brewster Nat, Magic viii. 206 ‘Vhe country where 
the caoutchouc-tree was indigenous. 1859 JEPHSON Brittany 
iv. 38 Drinking .. out of my caoutchouc cup. 1861 Du 
CuaiLiu £guat.Afr.x.121 The native caoutchouc collectors. 
/bid. 122 The caoutchouc-vine grows equally well. 

ce. =‘ Waterproof’ (cloak). 

1867 Cornh. Mag. Jan. $9 With the large hood of her 

caoutchouc heavy with snow. 


2. Artificial Caoutchouc; a substance formed by 
adding to a solution of glue tungstic acid or sodium 
tungstate, and then hydrochloric acid ; it is elastic 
when warm. JAfzeral C.: = ELATERITE, a hydro- 
carbon found at Castleton in Derbyshire, and else- 
where. V2leanized C.: caoutchouc kneaded with 
flowers of sulphur, with which it unites and be- 
comes black and horny: see VULCANITE. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 739 Sulphured or vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc is an excellent material for tubes for con- 
veying water or gases. 

Caoutchoucin (kawtfsin). Chem. [f. Ca- 
ourcHouc +-1N.} A thin volatile oily liquid or 
empyreumatic oil, obtained from caoutchouc by 
dry distillation. It is composed of two polymeric 
hydrocarbons, Caoztchin and /soprene. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 739 Caoutchoucin .. forms 
an excellent solvent for caoutchouc and other resins, 

Cap (kzp), 5b.1 Forms: 1 (cappa), ceeppe, 3 
keppe, 4-6 cappe, (5 cape), 5-7 capp, 6- cap. 
[OE. cappe, a. late L. cappa ‘cap’ (It. cappa, Pr., 
Sp., Pg. capa, ONF. and Picard cafe, F. chape, all 
meaning ‘cloak, cape, or cope’). Isidore, a. 636, 
has(XIX.xxx1. 3, De ornaments capilis feminarum) 
‘cappa .. quia capitis ornamentum est’; Diez 
citcs cappa from a document of 660, and an ancient 
gloss ‘cappa mitra’. Med.L. used indiscriminately 
cappa and capa (the latter, however, much more 
frequently), and commonly in the sense of ‘cloak, 
cope’; Chron. Treverti anno 1146, has ‘ caracalla 
(i.e. a long cloak with a hood) quam nunc capam 
vocamus’. The presumption is that the name was 
transferred from a woman's cap, hood, or head- 
covering, as Isidore used it, to the ‘hood’ of a 
cloak, and then to a cloak or ‘cape’ having such 
a hood, and thus to a priest’s ‘cope’. The sense 
“head-covering, cap, hat’ was at an early period 
in Romanic appropriated by the dim. cappel/zem, 
-ellus, in It. cappello, Sp. capelo, Pr. capel, OF. 
capel, chapel, ¥. chapeau, ‘hat’. (The sense ‘ little 
or short cloak’ was retained by the fem. dim. 
cappella, capella, It. cappella, Pr., Pg. capella, Sp. 
capilla, ONF. capelle, ¥ . chapelle, wntil this received 
the curiously transferred sense CHAPEL, q. Vv.) 

An explanation of cafa, from cafere to take, ‘quia quasi 
totum capiat hominem’ (because it fakes as it were the whole 
man) is erroneously cited by Du Cange, and many after 
him, from Isidore. It is really from Papias ¢ 10533 and is 
manifestly a ‘popular etymology’ of a late age, after the 
application had passed from ‘cap’ to ‘cloak with a hood’. 
(Mahn thinks that caffa inay be of Iberian origin.) The 
evidence of OE, is important, since it points to two distinct 
L. types, viz. cappa (which gave cxpfe, capfe, cap), and 
capa which gave cafe, cope; the latter is also witnessed by 
Icel. Aéfa ‘cowled cloak, cloak with a hood’: see Core. 

It looks as if caffa, the living Romanic form, was first 
adopted in Eng. (say from Italy) in its 7th c. sense, and gave 
ceppe, and that at a later time c@fa, so common in med.L., 
was introduced specially for the ecclesiastical dress. The 
latter is not actually evidenced in OF., but it occurs in 
Layamon, and was in the language early enough to undergo 
the phonetic change of OE. ¢ into ME. 6. OHG. (late) had 
chafpa ‘cloak with a hood’; soMHG. sappfe, MDu.cappe 
(ooth rarely insense ‘cap’); modG. kaffe, Du. kap ‘cap’. 

Words to be distinguished are (1) Caf, OE. caffe, L. 
cappa; (2) Cap, Sc. dial. form of cof (like taf, staf, for top, 
stop); (3) Cape, early ME. form of cofe, retained in north. 
dia!. and Sc. as cafe, catp (cf. early ME. and north. pafe, 
Sc. paip= pope); (4) Cafe, mod.Eng., from F, cape, Sp. capa 
cloak, the same word 1n origin as 3, but re-introduced in a 
new connexion ; (5) Cafe, F. caf, It. capo headland ; (6) Cof, 
OE. cop, copp top, summit, also cup}; (7) Cofe, early ME. 
cape, \cel. kdfa, L. céfa. In ME. cafe also occasionally 
appears for caffe, cap.) 


I. A covering for the head. 

1. A hood, a covering for the head. Precise 
sense not definable; in first quot. still in Latin 
form.) 

crooo AErrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 152 Capitudum ucl 
capttularium, heafod-clap uel cappa. a 1100 Ags. Voc. 
ibid. 328 Caffa, cauppe. 

+2. A cloak with a hood; a cape or cope. (But 
prob. cappa here is really Latin, and not OF.} 

a 1000 Ags, Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 200 Caracalla, cappa. 

3. A head-dress for women, varying according 
to fashion and taste. In later times a light cover- 
ing of inuslin, or the like, for the head, ordinarily 
worn indoors, or under a bonnet. Cf. Mos-car, 

a i225 Aucr. R. 420 3if 3e muwen beon wimpel:- leas, beod 
bi warme keppen. 1§96 Suaks. 7am. Shr. iv. ili. 70 Ile 
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haue no bigger, this doth fit the time, And Gentlewomen 
weare such caps as these. 1598 B. Jonson Lv. Man in 
Flum., Our great heads .. never were in safety Since our 
wives wore these little caps. ¢183q9 Mrs. SHERwoop /foul- 
ston Tracts 111. No. 67. 7 My lady’s maid..with a fly cap, 
and a hat all puffed about with pea-green ribands. 1872 
Ruskin Lagle’s N. §153 The quaint cap surrounds .. the 
courtly and patient face. 1883 Lioyp £446 5 #low II. 201 
Count the nuns’ caps and handkerchiefs. Zod. She insists 
on all the maids wearing caps. 

4, A head-dress of men and boys: commonly 
applied to every kind of ordinary male head-dress 
which is not called a ‘hat’, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by not having a brim, and by being 
usually of some soft material; also to a number 
of official, professional, and special head-dresses. 

1382 Wycuir Ex. xxiii. 14 [Men with] cappis died, or 
steyned, in the heedis of hem. ¢1430 Freemasonry 697 When 
thou comest by-fore a lorde.. Hod or cappe that thou of do. 
1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 735 Hic pilius, a cape. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cxix. 142 He toke of his cap 
and saluted the duke. 1553 Epes 77veat, New Jad. (Arb.) 
22 Some [weare] high cappes lyke myters, of redde colour. 
1594 SuHaxs. Rich, /1/, 1, vit. 35 Some followers of mine 
owne.. hurld vp their Caps, And .. cry’d, God saue King 
Richard. 1662 Futter Worthies 1v. 50 The best caps were 
formerly made at Monmouth, where the Cappers Chappel 
doth still remain. 1663 Butter 7d. 1.11. 1151 Black Caps, 
underlaid with White, Give certain guess at inward Light. 
1742 Mippieton Cicero III, ix. 6 note, A Cap was always 
given to Slaves, when they were made free, whence it be- 
came the emblem of liberty. 19772 //artford Mercury 
Suppl. 18 Sept. 1/1 The Swedes were divided into two 
parties, distinguished by the names of Hats and Caps. 
Afod. Hats and caps of every shape. 

b. Used contextually instead of college cap (esp. 
in phrase cap and gown), night-cap, skull-cap, or 
other specific sense: see e. 

1611 CotGr., Calotte .. a little light cap, or night-cap, 
worne vnder a hat. a@ 1656 Br. Hatt Reve, Wks. (1660) 242 
We hold the head uncovered if the hat be off, though the 
cap be on. 1807 Soutney Fsfriella’s Lett. 11. 63 The 
caps and tassels of the students. 1835 Hoop Poetry, Prose, 
& Worse xxix, Judge Park appears dreadfully prosy While 
dooming to death in his Cap. 1857 C. Bepe Verdant 
Green 341 While Mr. Green was paying for the cap and 
gown. JAfod. Do we appear in cap and gown? Is it a cap- 
and-gown affair? 

ce. A helmet or headpiece: also cap of fence. 

1530 Patscr. 202/2 Cappe of fence, segrette de maille. 
1s80 Sipney Le?¢. in Arb. Garner 1. 309 When you play at 
weapons, I would have you get feet caps and bracers. 
1839 E. D. Crarke Trav. 50/1 Their cap or helmet is the 
most beautiful part of the costume. 1874 BourELt Arms 
& drm. ix. 161. 

d. ‘The ensign of the cardinalate’ (J.); a car- 
dinal’s biretta. 

1591 Suaks. 1 /Yen. J, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardinall Hee’l make his cap coequal with the Crowne. 
1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 26/2 The Pope expects more windfalls 
before he will give any Caps, 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1,111.74 He puts on the red Cap upon their heads .. with 
these words, Esto Cardinalis. 1795 Sourney Vis. Maid 
of Orleans 11. 276 These .. in scarlet, and in caps Like car- 
dinals, I see. 1864 Burton Scot. Aér. II. i. 69 It would 
have proved. .as fatal. .as another such like cap. .had done 
to..Cardinal Betoun. 

e. With some qualifying word, indicative of 
shape, origin, or character; as Brack CaP, q.v.; 
college cap, square cap, that worn by academics, 
which in its present shape is also popularly styled 
trencher cap, or mortar-board, and in its earlier 
form is called in Scottish Universities the John 
Knox cap (see also CaTER-caP); forked cap, a 
mitre; } greal cap (see quot.) ; + Monmouth cap 
(see quot. 1662 in 4);.Svotch cap, the cloth cap worn 
with the Highland dress; also various recent 
modifieations of that pattern; + sprced cap, Pa 
cap lined with a blister for the head; > statete 
cap, a cap of wool ordered by statute (see quot. 
1571) to be wom by citizens on holydays for the 
benefit of the cappers’ trade ; hence, cap of wool, 
taken as the mark of a tradesman or citizen. Also 
cricket-, polo-, football-cap. And see CATER-CAP, 
NicuTcap, SKULL-CAP, etc. 

1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondysh, (1847) Introd. 66 With 
forked cappes it folly is to mell. 1571 Act 13 Elvz. xix, 
Euery person .. shall wear vpon the Sabbath and holy day 
-.vpon their head a Cap of Wooll knit thicked and dressed 
in England. 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 430 
Scottyshe cappes partelie colored. 1588 SHaxs. L. Z.Z. Vv. 
ii. 281 Well, better wits have worne plain statute caps. 
1599 — /Jen. IV’, 1v. vii. 103 The Welchmen did good service 
.. wearing Leekes in their Monmouth caps. 1605 Marston 
Dutch Courtezan (N.) ‘Yhough my husband be a citizen, 
and his cap’s made of wool, yet I have wit. 1689 R. 
Davies Fru, (1857) 51 It was concluded. .to put on a spiced 
cap by order of Dr. Willis for amaurosis. 1691 Woop AA. 
Oxon. 1. 193 Sampson..was an enemy..to the square cap. 
1732 BeRKELEV A lciphr. 1. § 11 Philosophers in square caps 
and long gowns. 1751 CHambErsS Cycé, s.v., Churchmen, 
and the members of universities .. wear square Caps. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp., Cap or great Cap, a denomination 
of a kind of compendious bandage, serving for almost all 
occasions of the head, being in figure not unlike a helmet. 
1873, Edin, Univ. Calendar 174 Cap of black silk velvet 
after the John Knox fashion. 1885 Corn. Mag. July, 
Court Royal, A silk cassock, red hood, and college cap. 

f. Cap of maintenance: (a) see MAINTENANCE; 
(4) A cap borne as one of the insignia of office 
before the sovereign of England at the coronation, 
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and belore mayors of some cities; .¢ in //er. A 
cap borne as a charge, or in place of a wreath, 
so cap of dignity, estate, honour, state. Cap 
of liberty or Phrygian bonne!: the conical cap 
given in the Roman times to slaves on emancipa- 
tion, and often used as a republican symbol. Cap 
and bauble, Cap and bells: the insignia of the 
fool or jester: cf. Foou’s Cap. Cap and feather 
days: the days of childhood. 

1489 WRIOTHESLEY C/rov. (1875) 1. 2 A capp of mayn- 
tenance brought from Rome to the Kinge. 1528 TinpaLe 
Obed. Chr. Man Wks. 1.186 For their labour he [the pope] 
giveth to some a rose; to another a cap of maintenance. 
1610 Guitum //erakdry v1. v. (1660) 400 This kind of Head- 
tire is called a Cap of dignity. 1632 Massincer City Mad. 
iv. i, ‘The cap of maintenance and city sword Borne up in 
state before him. 1663 Butter Aved. 1. 1. 1067 For who 
without a Cap and Bauble.. Would put it to a second proof. 
1799 Appison Tatler No. 161 P 4 The Genius of a Common- 
wealth, with the Cap of Liberty on her Head. 1752 CarTE 
Hist, Eng, W11. 191 The Earl of Surrey had re-assumed 
them, putting over them..a cap of maintenance purple with 
powdered furr. 1766 Porxy Heraldry (1787) Gloss., Cha- 
feait..an antient Cap of Dignity, formerly worn by No- 
bility, being made of crimson Velvet in the outside, and 
lined with fur. 
Here I was got into the scenes of my cap-and-feather days | 
1851 Lavarp .Vineveh 97 The head dress of the Persian 
Monarchs appears to have resembled the Phrygian Bonnet 
or the French Cap of Liberty. 1874 BouteLt A rus & Arm. 
x. 201 In this example [crested helm of King Richard 11.} 
the lion-crest stands upon a ‘cap of dignity’. 1884 Punch 
1 Mar. roo Where last he shook the cap and bells. 

g. From the custom of uncovering the head 
abridged to ‘raising’ or merely ‘touching’ the 
cap) in sign of reverence, respect, or courtesy, 
come many expressions, such as fo come with cap 
m hand, + with cap and knee, bareheaded and 
bowing or kneeling, t<u7th cap and courtship, or 
tcap and curtsey; and also the contextual use 
of cap, for the raising of the cap, respectful salute. 

1565 GoLpinG Ovid's wet. 1. (1593) 3 No man would crouch 
..10 Judge with cap in hand. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk, 
(1884) 5 Neither afording me a word, nora cap. 1581 Mar- 
peck Bk. of Votes 1189 They shall have cappe and knee, and 
many gaye good morrowes in this lyfe, 1598 E. Givin 
Sktiad, (1878) 44 Cap and courtship complements, 1600 
Hotianp Livy 1x. xx. 328 They.. importuned them . .with 
cap and cursie. 1675 Brooks Gold, Acy Wks. 1867 V. 486 
Oh the caps, knees, and bows that Haman had. 1679 
Penn Addr, Prot.1. 14 1t [Apparel] opens Doors .. carries 
away the Cap and the Knee from most other pretences. 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 109 A cap or a smile perhaps will 
serve to gain us the reputation of the opposite Virtues. 1887 
Pall Mail G. 23 Feb. 3 Suppose that it went cap in hand to 
every Government in Europe. 

h. fig. \with some sense of top). 

1607 Snaks. 7 i201 1. iii. 363 Thou art the Cap Of all the 
Fooles aliue. 4 : 

5. In names of plants, as FRIAR’s CAP, SOLDIER'S 
cap, Tunk’s Cp, for which see these words. 

+6. slang. (From the expression ‘to send round 
the cap or hat) for an improvised collection ’) 
= cap-money (see 19). Obs. 

1851 Enreka ; Sequel Ld. Russell's Post Bag 21 What 
amount of Cap is realized out of an average field? 

7. =Head; as in quot. 1659 in 9, and in such 
combs. as feeddle-, heeff-cap. 

8. Short for Cap-PAaPER. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Vks.(N.) Dunghill rags.. May 
be advanc’d aloft to sheets of cap. 1751 CuamBers Cyc/. 
s.v. Paper, Papers..may be divided. .with regard to use .. 
into cap, Cartridge, copy, etc. a78 Knicnt Dict. deck. s.v., 
Flat cap is 1;X17 inches ; double cap is 17x28; foolscap 
and legal cap are of various sizes. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
III. 497 Under the characteristic names of coarse papers 
may be mentioned: Kent cap, 21 by 18; bag cap, 194 by 24; 
Havon cap, 21 by 26; imperial cap, 22$ by 29. 

9. Phrases. + Zo cast one’s cap al: to show in- 
difference to, give up for lost. + 7o come, fall 
under, lie in one's cap: to occur to, be in one’s 
mind. Yo put on one's thinking or considering 
cap: to take time for thinking over something. 
The cap fits; the description or remark suits or 
is felt to suit a particular person). Zo pul! caps: 
to quarrel, wrangle, struggle together (? in a noisy 
or undignified way). Zo se? one's cap at: (colloq.) 
said of a woman who sets herself to gain the 
affections of a man. + Zo have one’s cap set, lo 
have enough) under one’s cap: to be intoxicated. 
To throw up one's cap. i.e. in token of joy. + ZF 
Jour cap be of wool: as sure as your cap is of wool. 
And other obvious proverbial phrases, such as J/y 
cap is better at case than my head, Ready as a bor- 
rower's cap, ete. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prow, & FEfigr. (1867) 136 My cap is 
better at ease then my hed. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. 
Vim, 824:2 Hauing cast their caps into y* winde «as the 
prouerbe is) thinke no harme can touch them. 1582 Long 
et iester iN Vicar..Ile make thee pay every 
farthing, if thy cap be of wooll. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. Vi, 
. 1, 196 He that throwes not vp his cap for ioy. 1597 — 
2 Hen. /V, u. ii. 125 ‘The answer is as ready as a borrowers 
cap. 1611 Coter. s.v, Prendre, La pluye le prendra, he will 
be well whitled, his cap will be set. “1624 Be. Mountacu 
Gage. 61 Goe cast your cap then at Peter's primacy from 
confirming his Lrethren. «1637 £. Jonson 7. abu ii. iN.) 


182r in Cobbett Aur. Aides (1885) I. 50 
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Slip, you will answer it, an if your cap be of wool. 1657 

R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 42 They fall back, and put on 
their considering caps. @1659 Ossorn Observ. Surks 
(1673) Pref. 4 It lies not in my Cap to apprehend. 1719 D’Ur- 
FEYPills II]. 52 He. .casts his Cap, At the Court and her 
Cares. @1734 Nortn La. Guilford (1808) I. 84 (D.) It fell 
not under every one’s cap to give so good advice. /did. II. 
32 The reasons were special, and such as come not under 
every cap. 1755 .Wem. Capt. 1. Drake 11. v. 188 Mr. Miller, 
to show the Cap fitted hin, made a Stroke with his Cane.. 
at me. 1773 Gotpso. Stoops to Cong. 1.i, Instead of break- 
ing my heart at his indifference, I'll .. set my cap to some 
newer fashion, and look out for some less difficult admirer. 
1785 Woi.cott (P. Pindar) Ode to XR. A.’s x. Wks. 1812 I. 
100 Our lofty Duchesses pull caps, And give each other's 
reputation raps. 1806 — 7ristia Wks. 1812 V. 341 Seven 
cities of the Grecian world Pull’d wigs, pull’d caps. 1816 
‘Quiz’ Grand Master ur. 55 If the cap fits him, he may 
wear it. 1822 Byron Fuan x1. Ixxx, Some, who once set 
their caps at cautious dukes. 1830 Gren. P. Tompson 
Exerc. (1842) 1. 195 Men are exhorted to struggle and pull 
caps. 1848 Thackeray Van, Fair 1. iii, That girl is sct- 
ting hercap atyou. 1839 De Quincey War Wks. IV. 272 
They could not have caused a war by pulling caps with 
each other. 1866 Geo. Exiot /. //olf (1868) 38 If anybody 
shows himself offended, he'll put the cap on for himself. 

II. Things of similar shape, position, or use. 
* Of things natural. 

10. a. A cap-like covering of any kind; spec. 
the Azlews or head of a mushroom, the fa/e//a or 
small bone protecting the knee-joint (KNEE-CAP) ; 
a cloud resting on a mountain top. b. A top 
stratum or layer, es. when harder than that which 
it covers; a capping. ce. A cap-like top. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxxi. (14951653 Somme 
plantis beere sede in harde shales and in cappys wythout 
aboue the shalys : as nottes and other suche. 1664 Power 
E.xrp. Philos. 1.92 The little Cap of Air in the obtuse end 
ofan Egge. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1.vi.§8 Ina Nut.. 
there are three general Parts, the Cap, Shell, and Pith. 
1678 Phil. Trans. X11. 1052 The Mine..lies twenty yards 
under a surface or Capof Earth. 176z Hupson in sérd. LII. 
496 Part of the base of one of the Fungi..rests on the 
pileus, or cap of the other. 1767 StERNE 7r. Shandy IX. 
xxxi, A wound upon the cap ofa man’s knee. 1791 SMEATON 
Edystone L. §108 The merchantable Beds are universally 
covered with a Stratum called the Cap, which is formed en- 
tirely of a congeries of petrified sea-shells. 1839 Murcnison 
Stlur. Syst. i. xxxvii. 516 The present form of the hills has 
alone been preserved by caps of semi-conglomerate corn- 
stone. 1856 Loner. Twilight, Like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps ofthe sea. 1860 TyNpaLL Géac. 1. § 15. 
101 On looking towards the Zggischorn we found a [cloud] 
cap upon its crest. 1865 Luspock Preh, Times xii. (1878) 
426 The ice cap at the Antarctic Pole. 

** Of things artificial: general and technical, 

ll. A cap-shaped part forming or covering the 
top of various things, e. g. of a thimble, furnace, 
etc. ; the movable upper story of a windmill, the 
outer covering of a bee-hive, an extra box or case 
added on the top of a hive, the upper half of a 
journal-box (the lower half being the pz//ow’. 

1609 C. Butter Fem, fon. (1634) 39 The Head [of the 
hive] is to be covered and bound fast with a Cap, 1674 
Ray Smelt. Stlver Coll. 114 The refining Furnace is covered 
with a thick cap of stone. 1693 Str T. Biounr .Vas. //ist. 
293 Full of little Pit-Holes, like the Cap of a Thimble. 
1783 PAil. Trans. LXXIII. 452 The cap of the receiver. 
1867 F. Francis Anedling i. (1880) 10 Take off the cap of the 
float. 1881 Jfechanic §970 The roof should be ornamented 
at its very apex by a cap. 


b. The tire of lead and tin on the periphery of 
a glazing wheel. 


12. A cap-like cover or similar part on the end 
of anything. 

E.g. of a magnetic needle, a portable telescope, the lens 
of a camera, also the iron-banded piece on the end of a 
wooden pump-rod by which it is connected with a working- 
beam; the band of leather, etc. in a flail through which the 
middle-band passes= Capiinc; the metal onthe butt-end of 
fire-arms; a covering of tarred canvas on the end of a ship 
rope; an extra covering on the toe of a boot or shoe (= foe- 
cap); small pieces of leather used to confine temporary pins 
or bolts in carriages. 

cago Promp. Parv. 61 Cappe of a fleyle, med tentum. 
1530 PatsGr. 203/1 Cappe of a flayle. 1680 Loud. 
Gaz, No. 1532/4 A Pair of French Pistols..the Stocks of 
Maple, Silver Side-plates, and Silver Caps. 1747 Knicut 
in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 658 These [magnetic] needles .. 
weighed..with their caps 7 pennyweight. 1794 W. FeLton 
Carriages \1801) Gloss., Pole pin caps, etc. 1870 Lug. 
Mech, 18 Mar. 661/3 Designs .. suitable for the toe-caps of 
boots. 1876 Hires Catech. Organ iv. (1878) 25 The cap [of 
a wood organ pipe] is a piece of hard wood at the lower end 
of the pipe, covering the block. 1879 Casselfs Techn. 
Educ. W1.a9 When the camera has been placed in position 
..the cap of the lens should be removed. 1885 Law Rep. 
XV. Queen's B. Div. 359 \ metal cap was put over the shaft 
.. The cap kept the shaft in its place. 


13. A cap-like covering ; a cover or case. 

E.g. a nipple or breast-cap; the inner case, which en- 
closes the movements in some forms of watches; in a can- 
non= APRON; the cover of a headband or the envelope of a 
book while binding. 

1688 R. Hotme Arioury im. xii. § 18 A Brest Cap, or 
Nipple Cap..is made of silver in shape like an hat. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Jechu. sv., They call also thai Piece of 
I.ead which is put over the Touch-hole of a great Gun, to 
keep the Prime from being wasted or spilt, the Cap of the 
Gun. 1883 Leisure /fo.244/2 Sewing the ‘ caps‘, or covers, 
on to the bales [of wool]. 1884 F. Britten latch 4% 
Clock. 4 The cap covers the escapement and balance. 


b. A small conical paper bag for holding 
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grocerics, etc., made by twisting up a sheet of 
paper; a ‘cornet’. 

14. = Gun cap, Percussion cup: N cap-shaped 
piece of copper lined with a fuliinating composi- 
tion, used to ignite the powder in fire-arms. 

¢ 1826 Writincton in Mem. A. Davenport-Nill 231 
‘Croker, you ey understand the battle of Waterloo, but 
Vl be d——d i bs know anything of copper cap !’ 
1844 Regul. & Ord. Army i12 note, Copper caps [will be 
charged for] at the rate of ten shillings a thousand. 1868 
Sat, Kev. No. 652. 561/2 Sometimes the caps would not ex- 
plode; sometimes there were no caps at all. 1886 Manch. 
Lxvam. 6 Jan, 5,2 The cap missed fire. 

15. A part laid horizontally or flat along the 
top of various structures. 

E.g. a horizontal beam joining the heads of a row of 
piles in a timber bridge, or the tops of a row of posts in a 
frame, a plate; the handrail ofa balustrade, or ofa stair rail- 
ing; the lintel of a door or window frame; a piece uf wood 
laid upon another in order to bring i1 up to a required 
height; the hood-sheaves of a shock of corn. 

3677 Moxon Weck, Everc,' 1703) 151 If the Loard be tuo 
thin, they underlay that Board upon every Joyst wnh a 
Cap. 1688 R. Ilotme Arvmonry in. xiii. §78 The first is a 
Wall with a Cap or lead over the Door. 1790 W. Mak- 
snaLi Widl. Counties (E. 1. S.) Caps, hoodsheaves of corn- 
shucks. ¢1850 Radin, Navig, (Weale) 103 Caps, square 

ieces of oak, laid upon the upper blocks on which the ship 
is built, to receive the keel. 

16. Arch. The uppermost part of any assemblage 
of principal parts. 

E.g. the capital of a column, the cornice of a room, the 
capping or uppermost member of the surbase of a room, etc. 

1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindis/. 50 The pillars are cylindrical ; 
their caps primitively fluted. /é¢/, 110 Its pillars .. from 
floor to cap, are hexagonal. 

17. Naut. A strong thick block of wood, having 
two large holes through it, used to hold two 
masts together, when one is erected at the head of 
the other in order to lengthen it (Smyth Sa¢/or’s 
Word-6k.). Cap of a block: see quot. 1794. 

1626 Capt. Situ Seaman's Accid. 28 Strike your top 
masts to the cap. 1692 — Seaman's Gram. xvi. 77. To 
lower or strike the Flag, is to pull it down upon the Cap. 
1762-9 FALcoNER Shipwur. mi. 583 The .. stay Drags the 
main top-mast by the cap away. 1794 Rieging & Seaman- 
ship |. 150 Caf, a semi-circular Peblectiae from the sides 
and round the end of a block above the pin; through it 
two holes are bored .. through [which] the strap is passed, 
to prevent its being chafed. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mlast xxxv. 
132 Rigging all let go.. topsail yards down upon the caps. 
cr H. Stuart Seaman's Catech.75 The lower caps are 
usually made of oak, with an iron band round them. 

IIL. attrib. and in como. 

18. General relations: a. simple attrib., as cap- 
border, -box, -fcak, -riband, -string, -slrip, -wor- 
ship, -pockel, -priming; b. appositive, ‘formed 
or acting as a cap’, as cap-glass, -house. -picce, 
-roof, -stll; @. objective gen., as cap-kuiller, 
-maker, -making, -selling; GA. adjs., as capless, 
cap-ended, -roofed. 

1798 W. FELTON Carriages (1801) I. 219 A Cap-Box is a 
case made convenient for carrying ladies’ head-dresses safe. 
1882 Vixes Sacis’ Bot. 145 Every such segment belonging 
to a root-cap is hence termed simply a “Cap-cell. 1843 
Gru. R. Agric. Soc. 1V.u. 365 *Cap-ended, that is, having 
no gables. 1660 Suarrock Vegetables 12 Those that use 
*Cap-Glasses .. straw, litter, or the like. 1861 C. INNEs 
Sk. Early Se. Hist. 443 A square keep surmounted by a 
*cap-house. 1465 in Aipou Ch. Acts 120 Marjoria Claton, 
*cappeknytter, 1600 IIEywoop Eiw, /V,1, 11. ti, All kings 
or cap-knitters! 1840 Gatt Demon of Dest. viz. 53 His 
hoary hair streamed “capless. c1440 lord J/yst, xxiv, The 
*Cappemakers. 1488-9 Act 4 //en. V//, ix, Hatmakers and 
Kapmakers doth sell their hattes and cappes at suche an 
outrageous price. 1713 Lomd. Gas. No. 6182,’ The Cap- 
makers of Bewdley. 1796 Morse mer. Geog. 1. 405 Each 
pier is composed of seven sticks of oak timber, united by a 
*cap-piece. 1844 Reegnl. & Oni. Army 92 With a view to 
the preservation of the *Cap Pockets, they are.. to be car- 
ried inside the Pouch, over the Ammunition, 1879 G. Mac- 
DonaLD Sir Gidéte xsi. 112 A turret with a conical *cap- 
roof. 1882 Sactety 30 Dec. 12/2 Caught by a “cap-setting 
woman, 1824 Miss Mitrorp lillage Ser. 11. (1863 263 
Beautiful, in spite of age, and “cap-strip, and neckcloth, 
and spectacles. 1630 SANDERSON Sevm, I], 262 The knee- 
worship, and the *cap-worship, and the lip-worship they 
may have that are in worshipful places. 

19. Special combs. : 

+ Cap-castle, the chief village of a district: cap- 
head JAining), a top placed upon an air-hox, 
used in sinking, etc.; capland (see quot. : tcap- 
man, a cap-maker; cap-money sce quct : cap- 
pudding, a pudding containing plums or currants 
which form a black top or cap to it when it ts 
served up; cap-scuttle (sce quut.; cap-sea see 
quot.); eap-sheaf, the top sheaf of a shock or 
stook, also fy.; cap-shore see quot. ; eap-sick 
a., ? brain-sick, intoxicated ; cap-square, t-squire 

see quot.,. > @. 

1664 SPELMAN Sv. Metrocomiac, Et nos in Galia Nar- 
bonensi Metrocomias nunc *Capeastles apyellamus. 1819 
Edin. Rew. XXXII. 10 *Cap-land .. was held by the oaths 
of seven recognitors. 1647 in Rushw. //:s¢. Cod. tv. Il. 974 
Two Thousand °Cap-Men from Bewdly. 1847°78 Facti- 
WELL, *Cafmenecy, moicy gathered for the huntsman at 
the death of the fox. « 1850 Audi. Nazig. Weale 103 4 
"cap seuttie, a framing composed of coamings and head- 
ledges raised above the deck, with a flap ur top which shuts 
closely over into.a rabbet. 1880 Asprews Daring Jey 145 
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Their course took them into the ‘* Cap Seas’, or ‘ Rolling 
Forties’ of Sailors, to the south and eastward of the Grand 
Banks. 1851 H. Mevvitce IWAale xlv.296 The placing the 
*cap-sheaf to all this blundering business was reserved for 
..Cuvier. 1882 Nares Scamazship ied. 6) 8 *Capshore, a 
support under the forepart of alower cap. 1619 H. Hutton 
Follies Anat. (1842) 9; I could .. tell a tale should .. make 
them startle; fain themselves “cap-sick. 1611 Corer., 
Clavette .. also the *Capsquire, or Fore-locke of the car- 
riage ofa Canon. 1704 J. Harris Lev. Techn., Cap-Squares, 
are broad Pieces of Iron, on each side of the Carriage of 
a great Gun, and lock’d over the Trunnions of the Piece 
with an Iron Pin: Their use is to keep the Piece from flying 
out of the Carriage when 'tis shot off with its Mouth lying 
very low. 

+ Cap, 56.2 Obs. Also 6 cappe. [Etymology 
uncertain: not easily connected with prec., an 
being exclusively Eng., it cannot be the Scotch 
Cap 54.3] A closed wooden vessel; a cask. 

1519 Horman Vx/g. 19 Valantynys be put and shocked in 
a close vessell as is a cappe. @1672 Wickins (J.) A barrel 
or cap, whose cavity will contain eight cubical feet of air, 
will not serve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Cap (kzp, kap), 50.3 Sc. Also 5 cop, 8-9 
caup. [app. a later Sc. form of cop (as in fag, 
top, etc.) :—OE. copp cup, vessel, or ON. hopp-r 
cup, small vessel used in the dairy; but the form 
caup. unless merely phonetic, raises difficulties. 
A med.L. cazpus is rendered by AElfric ‘cuppe ’.] 

1. A wooden bowl or dish, often with two ears 
or handles, formerly uscd as a drinking vessel. 

1724 Ramsay 7Jea-t. Alisc. (1733) 1.91 There will be.. 
brandy in stoups and in caps. ¢1730 Burt Left. N. Scot. 
(1818/1. 157 It is often drunk. .out of a cap..a wooden dish 
with two ears or handles about the size of a tea-saucer and 
as shallow. 1785 Burns Holy Fair xxiii, How drink gaed 
round, in cogs and caups. 1868 G. Macponatp A. Falcouer 
1.272 A good slice of swack cheese with a cap of ale. 

b. 70 kiss caps with: ‘to drink out of the same 
vessel with’ (Jam.); hence ¢he hiss ofacap. To 
drink cap-out: to empty: seeCoP. Also proverb 
Between cap and lip. 

1715 Let. in Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 115 They .. got not 
so much as the kiss of a caup. 1737 Kamsay Sc. Prov. 
(1776) 53 (Jam.) Meikle may fa’ between the cap and the 
lip. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxix, ‘ Drink clean cap-out, like 
Sir Hildebrand.’ 1879 Jamieson Sc. Dict. s.v., ‘1 wadna 
kiss caps wi’ sic a fallow.’ 

2. A measure of quantity: formerly Cop, q. v. 

1879 Jamieson Sc. Dict., Cap, Capfon’, Capfu', the fourth 
part of a peck; as a capfu’ o’ meal, salt, etc, 

3. Comb. cap-ale, ‘a kind of beer between 
table-beer and ale’ (Jam.); {+ cap-ambry, a cup- 
board: see Copr-. 

1864 A. McKay //ist. Atlmaarnock 163 Sandy brewed 
within his own premises the cap-ale. 

Cap (kep), v.! [f. Cap sd.1] 

1. trans. To provide or cover with a cap; to put 
a cap on (a person, or his head) ; esp. as the sign 
of conferring a University degree (in Scotland). 
Also fo cap about. 

1483 Cath, Aing/.54'To Cappe, capfpare. a 1§29 SKELTON 
Elynour Run in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) U1. 479 With her 
clothes on her hed..like an Egyptian Capped about. 1620 
VeENNER Vra Recta (1650) 302 Not by over much wrapping 
and capping the head. 1881 //ést, Glasgow lvi. 468 Their 
royal Highnesses were duly capped. 1883 W. C. Smity J. 
Country Folk 44 When..he was capped, the town Gathered 
to see him. 

b. To put a cap on (the nipple of a gun). 

1866 Kane Arct, Expl. I. xxix. 387 While the men were 
loading and capping anew. 1872 Baker Nile 7 ribut. xviii. 
318, 1 had capped the nipples. 

To cover as with a cap or capping. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 115/2 When the top of Hengsten is 
capped witha cloud. 1691 T. H[aLe] icc. New /nvent. 82 
To Capp the Bolt-heads with Lead. 1750 W. Exuis J7Zod. 
Husbandin. Vi. 28 Cap, to cover a sheaf at the top, 1853 
G. Jounston Nat. fist. E. Bord, 1. 109 The turf has been 
pared off to cap stone-dikes. 

b. To cover at the cnd ; to protect the end of. 

1794 Kigging & Seamanship 1. 163 To Cap a rope, to 
cover the end with tarred canvas. 1823 P. NicHotson 
Pract. Build. 264 Vhe extremities of beams, etc., have 
sometimes heen capped with pitch. 1857 CHamsers /7- 
form, People 11.703/1 Capping the end of the oar with the 
hand has a very aplward appearance. 

3. To form, or serve as, a cap, covering, or top 
to; to crown; to overlie, lie on the top of. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. 11. 153 Columns of smoke, that 
cap the rumbling height. 1830 Lyeti Princ. Geol. I. 58 
‘The hasalts..capping the hills. 1855 Browninc /ra ens 
Lippi, Lodging with a friend .. In the house that caps the 
corner. 1878 B. Tavtor Dewukalion iv. iv. 160 One hlock 
Shall cap the pediment. 

To serve as a cover or wrapping for. ? Ods. 

1735 Pore “A. Lady 38 One common fate all imitators 
share, ‘fo save mince-pyes, and cap the grocer’s ware, 

4. To overtop, excel, outdo, surpass, beat. (At 
first s07th. dial.) 

1821 Mrs. WHEELER Westinld. Dial. Pref.g He wod giva 
supper. .if they cud cap him wie onny six words. 1848 C. 

3RONTE F. /eyre (1857) 386 * Well!.. that caps the globe.’ 
1857 Gex. P. Tnomrson cind?. Alt. I. xix. 68 There 1s one 
story, which caps all the records religious war ..can pro- 
duce. 1876 Green Short /ist. ix. § 4 (1882) 637 Outes 
capped the revelations of Bedloe by charging the Queen 
herself. .with knowledge of the plot. 

b. dial. To pass the comprehension of; to 
puzzlc, bring to ong’s wit’s end. 
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1736 Baitey, Zo Caf one, to put him toa non-plus. 1857 
Heavysece Sau? (1869) 167 "Twould cap a monkey To say 
what I have gathered. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Yorksh. Dial., 
It caps me how t’ old man gets his work done. 

c. Hence phrases, 70 cap the climax, to cap all. 

1836 W. Irvinc Astozza III. 160 He capped the climax of 
this... intelligence, by informing them that, etc. 1863 Corz/. 
Mag. V11. 323 As if to cap the climax of mismanagement. 

5. To cap an anecdote, proverb, quotation, etc. : 
to follow it up with another, a better, or one 
which serves as a set-off; to quote alternately in 
emulation or contest, so as to try who can have 
the last word. 70 cap verses: to reply to one pre- 
viously quoted with ariother, that begins with the 
final or initial letter of the first, or that rimes or 
otherwise corresponds with it. 

1584 PEELE Arraignin. Parts iv. ii. (1829) 48 Sh’ath 
capt his answer in the cue. 1599 SuHaxs. Hen. V, 11. vil. 
124 Orleance. IM will neuer sayd well. Covsz. I will cup 
that Prouerbe with, There is flatterie in friendship. 1606 
Br. W. Bartow Sev. (1607) D 2b, Had he bin to sit in 
the Consistory, only to cap voices, himself hauing no nega- 
tiue, etc. 1612 Brinstey Ld. Lit. 300 Or if time permit, 
sometime to cap verses. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 59 He 
thinks the Roman Poets good for nothing but for Boys to 
cap verses, 1741 RicuarDson Pawzela (1824) 1.145 Don’t 
think we are capping compliments as we used to do verses 
atschool. 1856 R. VauGHan AZystics (1860) I. 1. v. 32 Now 
you come to Shakspeare, I must cap your quotation with 
another. 

6. To place or put on as or like a cap. 

1612 T. James Jesuits’ Downes. 30 The lesuits are iolly 
fellowes to cap crownes. 1823 New Alonthly Mag. V1I1. 
494 The hood will just cap itself over the horse's ears. 

+7. To take away the cap from (a person). Oés. 

1553 1. Witson Rhet. 92b, Boyes. .will saye .. Sir 1 wyll 
cappe you if you use me thus.. meanynge that he will take 
his cappe from him. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gez. 
307 To cap one, or take away his hat. 

8. zztr. To take off the cap in token of respect ; 
also, Zo cap zt. Const. fo (a person), whence 
indirect passive ¢o be capped to. 

1555 Braprorp in Strype &ccé. Avem. II. App. xlv. 
134 You must cappe to him in all places. a@1564 Brecon 
Humble Supplic. in Prayers (1844) 238 They alone be 
capped, kneeled, and crouched to. 1687 in Magd. Coll. & 
Fas. IT (1886) 216 They have denied any power over them 
in that College, and do refuse to cap. 1863 SaLa Caft. 
Danger. 111. iv. 115 Soon I was well known and Capped to. 

b. ¢rvans. (by omission of Zo). 

@%593 H. Smitu Serm. (1871) I. 205 How would they cap 
me if I were in velvets. 1763-5 CHuRCHILL Azthor, Poems 
II. 2 And cap the fool, whose merit is his Place. 1850 
Tuackeray Pendennis 1. xviii, He and the Proctor capped 
each other as they met. . 

9. Of a horse: Jo cap the hock: to injure, and 
hence cause a swelling at, the point of the hock. 

1886 Sat, Rev. 6 Mar. Horse-idiocy 327/2 Capable of ex- 
ercising, sufficient discretion .. to refrain from capping his 
own hocks. 

+ Cap, v.2 Ods. [app. a. OF. cape-r to seize, 
take, cf. cafe ‘bref de prise de corps’ (Godef.) : 
see CAPE 5.4 But cf. also Capias, the name of a 
writ ; and CAPE v.", a. Du. Lape to take.] 

1. trans. To arrest. 

1589 R. Harvey P/. Perc. 11 Cap him sirra, if he pay it 
not. r61z Beaum, & Fi. Kut. Burning Pest. 1, Twelve 
shillings you must pay, or I must cap you. . 

2. * To seize by violence, to lay hold of what is 
not one’s own’ (Jamieson). AZod. Sc. 

Cap, v7.3 Obs. Sc. form of CaPE v. 

|| Capa (ka-pa). [Sp.: see Carr.] A Spanish 
cape or cloak. 

1787 J. TownsenpD Journ. Spain (1792) 1. 335 The genteel 
young Spaniard in his capa. 1879 BEERBoHM Patagonia iv. 
62, 1 drew my head under my capa and fell into a sound 
sleep again. 

+ Capabilitate, v. Obs. To make capable; to 
indicate the capabilities of (property). 

178 W. Worv in Cussans //zst. Herts 104 Brown .. 
whom Chambers may excel, But ne'er could capabilitate 
so well. 

Capability (ke:pabiliti). [f. CapaBLe: see 
-bility, -ity. Of mod. English formation ; there 
is no similar word in French.] The quality of 
bcing capable in various senses. 

+1. The quality of having room for any thing ; 
ability to receive or contain. Cf. Capaciry. Ods. 

1616 Buitokar, Capadility, an aptnesse to containe or re- 
ceiue. 1627 HakewiLt A fol. 223(R.) Discoursing of the arke 
and the capabilitie thereof. 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 

2. Power or ability in gencral, whether physical 
or mental ; capacity. 

1587 Gotpinc De AJornay xv. 240 The abilitie or capa- 
bilitie that is in men to vnderstand things. 1602 SHAKs. 
Ham. ww. iv. 38 He..gaue vs not That capability and god- 
like reason To fust in us vnused. 1825 M‘CuLtocn Pod. 
£con. i. ii. 125 Commodities, for the production of which 
they have no natural capability. 1856 Sir B. Bropie 
es faq. 1. iii. 91 The capability of fixing the attention. 

. Legal or moral qualification or capacity. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 58 he Righteousness of his Man- 
hood giveth capability to his obedience to justifie. 1846 G. 
Puitiivs in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cv. 22 The capa- 
bility of binding is to be regarded as an evidence of 
authority. . 

4, The quality of being susceptible of, or admit- 
ting of treatment, in any specified manner. 
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1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xix. 331 If the 
ray .. have exactly the same capability or disposition to be 
refracted by the prism, 1816 Keatince Trav, (1817) I. 246 
The charge has been very near capability of substantiation. 
1875 JeEvons AZoney (1878) 40 The capability of a substance 
to receive such an impression. /ézd. The capability of a 
substance for being easily recognized. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. 
Educ, 1. 166 Vhe capability of rapid movement. 

5. (usually #7.) An undeveloped faculty or pro- 
perty ; a condition, physical or otherwise, capable 
of being converted or turned to use. Capability- 
man, one who makes it his busincss to discover 


the capabilities of estates. 

1778 Phil. Surv. S. fred, 169 Here are all the capabilities 
for a terrestrial paradise, 1831 Disraeti Yug. Duke. vi. 
(L.) Sir Carte..was immensely struck with Hauteville, par- 
ticularly with its capabilities. 1841 Emerson Nature viii. 
Meth, Nat. Wks. (Bohn) Il. 221. 1882 A. W. Warp 
Dickens ii. 23 It was only as the author proceeded that he 
recognised the capabilities of the character, 1887 G. B. 
Hitt Boswell's Fokus. U1. 400 note [‘ Capability Brown’) 
got his nickname from his habit of saying that grounds 
which he was asked to lay out had cafadi/ities. 

Capable (ké'pab’l), 2. [a. F. capable (=Pr. 
capable), ad. late L. capabil-em (in early theological 
use: see Du Cange), irregularly f. L. cap-cre to 
take. The regular formation would have been 
capibilis ; perh. capabilés was influenced by capfax : 
Beda £76. de Orthogr. has ‘capax, qui facile 
capit; capadzlis, qui facile capitur’ (Du Cange) ; 
so Augustine, but Cassiodorus ¢.575 has it in the 
active sense = cafax, as in the mod. langs.] 

+1. Able to take in, receive, contain, or hold; 
having room or capacity for. Const. of, for, or 
inf. Obs. 

1571 Dicces Paxtom. 1. xxv. Ggij, This transfygured, 
bodye is also capable of two internall spheres. 160x 
Wricut Passions (1620) 330 They are almost capable of a 
bushel of wheate. @ 1618 RaceicH Le?¢.(1651)87 [he other 
five ships stand at Trinidado, having no other Port capable 
for them near Guiana. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Traz. 25 
Their Canoes .. are.. capable of three naked men. 1675 
Hosses Odyssey 1.450 The seat was large and capable of 
two. 1686 tr. Chardiz'’s Trav.246 Capable to lodge two 
hundred men, 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 431 The 
Moselle .. being not capable of Ships of Burden. 1775 
Jounson Western Isl. Wks. X. 479 He has begun a road 
capable of a wheel-carriage. : ? ' 

+b. jig. Able to take in with the mind or 


senses; able to perceive or comprehend. Oés. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 26 Only those things be 
painted and grauen wherof our eies are capable. 1594 
Hooker £ccd. Pod. 1. xi. (R.) Capable we are of God, both 
by vnderstanding and will. @x66z2 Heyviin Land 1. 222 
The likeliest way to make them capable of the inconveniences 
they should run into. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. vin. 51 Not 
capable her eare Of what was high. , 

+ 2. absol. Able to hold much ; roomy, capacious. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud,. Fr. Acad. . 343 The rounde 
forme is most capable. 1617 Moryson /¢¢x. 111, 11. iii, 86 The 
hugest and most capable vessels in his Cellar. 1650 Fut- 
Ler Pisgah u. ii. 75 That capable vessell of brass. 

+b. fg. Comprehensive. Odés. 

1sgz NasHe P. Pentlesse ied. 2) a3b: You make this 
word Damon, a capable name of Gods, of men and of 
diuells. 1604 SHaxs. O¢/. 11. iii. 459 Till that a capeable, 
and wide Reuenge Swallow them vp. 


3. Able or fit to receive and be affected by ; open 


to, susceptible: +a. gf anything material. Oés. 

1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. v.i. Wks. 1878 I. 136 Ifany roote 
of life remaines within 'em Capable of Phisicke, feare’em not 
my Lord. 1612 Davirs Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 3 The hus- 
bandman must first break the land before it be made capa- 
ble of good seed. 1662 Futter I¥orthies (1840) 1. 263 Some 
have flesh, salt, and flesh capable thereof. 

b. of things immaterial. arch. 

1sg0 GREENE Never too late (1600) 95 Mirimidas eares 
are not capable of any amorous persuasions. 1597 SHAKs. 
2 Hen. /V,1.i. 172 You were aduis'd his flesh was capeable 
Of Wounds. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1x. 283 His violence .. 
being such As wee, not capable of death or paine. .can repell. 
2858 BusHNELL Nat. & Supernat. x. (1864) 314 To be capable 
of his doctrine, only requires that the hearer be a human 
creature, 

ce. absol. 

1602 SHaxs. /Yam, ii. iv, 127 His forme and cause con- 
ioyn'd, preaching to stones, Would make them capeable. 

4. Able to be affected by; of a nature, or ina 
condition, to allow or admit of; admitting; sus- 
ceptible. Const. of, also aédsol. 

1597 Hooker Ecc? Pol. v.\vii. §1 Infants which are not 
capable of instruction, 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden's Mare 
Cz. 11 The soil of a strange Citie is not capable of such 
adedication. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 469? 5 He who is in 
any degree capable of Corruption. 173z BERKELEY Adciphr. 
vii. § 33 The being of a God is capable of clear proof. 1736 
Butter Azad. 1. v. Wks. 1874 I. 96 It is easy to see, that 
we are capable of moral improvement by discipline. 1794 
Sutiivan View Nat. 1. 45 [A matter] capable of explanation. 
1868 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1. 407 It was a systein 
capable of very ready abuse. 1875 Jowrtr Plato (ed. 2) 
V. 70 Men differ from the lower animals in that they are 
capable of musical discipline. : 

8. Having the needful capacity, power, or fitness 
for (some specified purpose or activity), Const. 
of; formerly also zzf. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxxi. § 5 A quality which 
maketh capable of any function. 1634 Br. Hatt Occas. 
Medit. Wks. (1808) 111 No other creature, besides man, is 
capable to apprehend this beauty. 1712 STEELE SZect. No. 
264 »1 How few there are capable of a religious, learned, 
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or philosophick Solitude. 1752 Jonnson Kamidd. No. 207 #8 
Anything .. capable of giving happiness. 1737-59 Miccer 
Gard. Dict., Yhe weaker trees being less capable to furnish 
a supply of nourishment. 1796 Br. Watson A fot. Bible 338 
Vou are capable of better things. 1863 FE. Neate Anad. 
Th. & Nat. 51 Animals must be capable of forming general 
thoughts. 1879 Cassedl's Techn. [dnc 1V. 91/3 A common 
compass-card, capable of free movement on a needle-point. 

In a bad sense: flaving the effrontcry, de- 


pravity, wickedness for. 

a 1680 S, Cuarnock in Spurgeon 7reas. Daz. Ps. x. 11 
The criminal capable to practise them. 1777 Burke Corr. 
(1844) FE. 144 ‘hey who are capable of being forgers, are 
capable of being incendiaries. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) I. vi. 417 Eadric was capable of every wickedness. 

6. aésol. Wtaving gencral capacity, intelligence, 
or ability ; qualiticd, gifted, able, competent. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. i. iii. 310 Let me carry another to 
his Horse for that’s the more capable creature. 1735 
Burnet Own Time (1765) 1. 31 The capablest man for busi- 
ness and the best speaker in that kingdom. 1728 MorGan 
Algiers II. v. 294 Giving him, when capable, the whole 
management of all his domestic affairs. 1857 Mrs. JAMESON 
Leg. Madonna 237 Joseph as the vigilant and capable 
guardian of the Mother and the Child. 1871 Buackir Four 
Phases i. 3 A more capable..witness could not be desired. 

+ 7. Having some external, esp. a legal, capacity 
or qualification; qualificd, entitled; in Law, 
qualified to hold or possess (property, etc.). 
Const. of, also absol. Obs. 

1605 Suaks. Lear tt. i. 87 Of my land... Ie worke the 
meanes ‘I'o make thee capable. 1610 GutLtim Heraldry 11. 
v. (1660 65 Bastards are not capable of their Fathers 
patrimony. 1633 Be. Haut flard Texts 134 To keepe 
themselves from all legall pollution, that they might 
be capable of eating the passover. 1760 T. Hutcuinson 
flist. Coll, Alass. ii. (1765) 327 Protestants .. were capable 
of being made freemen. 1809 Tomuxs Law Dict. s.v. 
Cafacity, An alien born..is capable of personal estate; but 
he is not capable of lands of inheritance, 1818 Cruise 
Digest V1. 534 The devisee must be a person capable at the 
death of the devisor. 

Ca‘pableness. [f. CapasLe+-Ness.] The 
quality or condition of being capable (in variots 
senses); capability. 

1587 Gotpinc De Afornay xv. (1617) 261 So it [the mind] 
aeuid euermore haue brought the ability and capablenesse 
of it into act. r594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 27 
Whereunto these ventricles serue, and their large or narrow 
capablenesse for the reasonable soule, all shall bee told by 
vs. 7 Hieron Hs. I. 289 Where there is no capable- 
nesse of faith, there ought to bee no baptisme. 1680 R. 
Manse. Narr. Popish [tot 7 She there examined his 
capableness for business. 1731 Batey, Appeasadbleness, 
capableness of being pacified. 

Capably (ké'pabli), a/v. [f. CAPABLE + -LY 2,] 
In a capable manner; in a way that shows ca- 
pacity ; with ability, ably. 

1885 Manch. Lxam, 18 Mar. 3/2 The details. .are..freshly 
conceived and capably handled. 

+ Capa‘ce. Obs. [ad. L. capix, capiect-. f. ca- 
fere to take. (See.-actovs.) Ital. has caface, and 
there may have been a 16th c. F. caface, as the 
direct source.] Able to take in (with the mind) 
or comprehend ; ‘ capacious’ of. 

tsss Cor. Pore in Strype Cranmer (1604) App. x. 216 
The doctrine of the presence prevayling .. above mans 
reason..may be capace of the same, 1658 LeENNarRD tr. 
Charron’s Wisd. wt. xiv. § 36 (1670) 459 When they are 
great and capace of that whereunto they were instructed. 

+Capa‘cify. Os. rare. [f. L. capdci- (see 
prec.) +-FY.] = CAPACITATE. 

a 1677 Barrow Serv, 1. i. (R.) Capacifying us to enjoy .. 
all those good things. ya’, (1823) FI. xliv. 462 [To] enjoy 
the benefits he is capacified and designed for. 

Capacious (kapé'fas). [f. L. capacz- (see 
above) +-oUS: see -AcIOus.] 

+ 1. Of such size as to take in or hold; able to con- 
tain; having the capacity of or ¢o (with infinitive). 

1614 Racetcu Hist. World 1. vi. (R.) The ark..was suffi- 
ciently capacious to contain of all. 1624 Massincer Parl. 
Love wt. ti, There cannot be room in one lover's heart 
Capacious enough to entertain Such multitudes of pleasures. 
1634 BRERETON /7av. (1844' 154 A spacious harbour capa- 
cious of many thousand sail. 1656 CowLey Daviders i, 
What breast but thine capacious to receive The vast in- 
fusion? 1744 Akenxsipe (leas. /imag. 1. 244 Is thy short 
span Capacious of this universal frame? 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 232 A range of. .china jars, sacks capacious 
of, at least, twenty gallons. 

2. Able to hold much ; roomy, spacious, wide. 

1634 Brereton 7 raz. (1844) 67 The Lutherans have..a 
mighty congregation, and a capacious church. 1656 tr. 
Mobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 488 Nature has bestowed upon 
them wide and capacious ears. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1694) I. s4 The Importunity of such craving and capactous 
Appetites. 1700 Maipwett in Codlect. (OxE Hist. Soc.) |. 
311 He will erect a capacious Auditorium, 1818 Hazuat 
Eng, Poets iv. (1870) 93 The capacious soul of Shakspeare. 
1840 Dickens O. C. S/of iii, A pair of capacious shoes. 
1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. I. ii. 64 There is no 
animal whose memory is equally capacious with that of man. 
18 Yeats Growth Comm, 202 Capacious quays. 

3. Qualifted, adapted or disposed for the recep- 
tion of, arch. +Of capacity or qualified 20 do 
somcthing (o0ds.). 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles iv. 11. 450 The more capacious 
he is to order al means and affaires in subservience to his 
end and designe. 1692 Pocms tn Burlesque 20 The girl 
began To grow capacious of a Man. 1709 Brit. Apollo 

I. No. 2. 3/1 Each Human Soul Capacious is to learn 
All Arts. 1725 Pore Odyss. v. 330 For the future sails 
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Supplied the cloth, capacious of the gales. /ézd, xxi. 201 
Then posts, capacious of the frame, I raise. 1828-40 Sir 
W. PF. Napier enins, War vu, i. (Rudg.) 1. 328 A mind 
capacious of warlike affairs. 1850 Mrs. Browninc V/s. 
foets ccxliii, Vheir eyes capacious of renown. 

Capa‘ciously, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.) 
capaciotis manncr. 

1818 in Tono. 1846 in Worcrstrr. 

Capaciousness (hapé'fasnés’. [fas pree. + 
-NEsS.] The quality of being capacions; the 
power of holding or containing ; largeness, roomi- 
ness, wide extent. Cf. Capacity. 

1642 T. Goopwin //eart of Christ 129 There is..a greater 
capaciousnesse, vastnesse, and also quicknesse in his affec- 
tions, 1658 RowLann Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 1109 What 
thou speakest of the capaciousness of the place, 1685 H. 
More Paralifp. Prophet, 169 By reason of the vast differ. 
ence in their capaciousnesses. 1858 THawtuorne /'7. & /¢. 
Frnils. 1. 297 The vast capaciousness within St. Peter’s is 
thrown away. 1874 Pusny Lent. Serm, 98 We .. gain.. 
larger capaciousness for His endless Infinite Iove. 

Capacitate (kapasitet), v. [f. Capacity + 
-ATE ; see -ACITATE and -ATE3 7.] 

l. trans. To endow with capacity for or to do 
(something) ; to rendcr capable ; to qualify, fit. 

1657 Cromwett Sf. 8 Apr. (Carlyle) You can capacitate 
me to receive satisfaction in them. 1669 Worttpce S)sé. 
Agric. ii. (1681) 10 Ht capacitates all sorts of Land .. for 
some of the Improvements mentioned. 1704 Swirt 7. 7d 
Pref., He will please to capacitate and prepare himself by 
these directions. 1710 Norris Chr. Fraud. iv. 175 This 
‘Temper that naturally qualifies and capacitates us for Hap- 
piness. 1853 RoperTson Serv. Ser. ut. iil. (1872) 32 Long 
and careful study .. capacitates him for his task. 

absol, 1692 Vitrers (Dk. Buckhm.), Chances (1714) 177 
A Fund which might capacitate to make you Presents of 
my own. ae 

2. To make legally capable; to qualtfy in law. 

1657 CRoMWELL Sf. 21 Apr. (Carlyle) It seems to capaci- 
tate all those who revolted from the parliament [to elect or 
be elected], 1686 Evetyn .J/e27, (1857) 11. 273, 2nd March 
Came out a proclamation. .capacitating Papists to be chosen 
into all offices of trust. ¢1792 WitKkes Corr. (1805) V. 1 
To admit all the other sectaries to be capacitated equally 
with the members of the church of England. 

Hence Capa‘citated ff/. a., Capa‘citating w/. 
sb, and ppl. a. 

a 1652 J. Smetu Sed, Disc. ix. 417 The capacitating of man 
for converse with God. 1669 W. Simrson /ydrol. Chym. 
270 Being conveighed into a proper capacitated Matrix. 

Capacitation (kapzesité!-fon). [noun of 
action f. prec.: see-aTION.} A rendering capable. 

a 1858 De Quincey Jfiracles Wks. VIII. 234 The. .super- 
natural birth. .was essential as a capacitation for the work 
to be performed. E 

Capacity (kape'siti). Also 5-6 -yte(e, 6 7 
-itie, (6 -ite, -itye, -asitie). [1ath c. cafacyle, 
a. F. capacilé, ad. L. capacitat-em, noun of state f. 
capax, capac?- able to take in: see -aciTY.] 

+1. Ability to receive or contain ; holding power. 
Oés. (in general sense). 

1481 Caxton Afyrr. ut. xx. 179 The capacyte and gretnes 
of heuene. 3558 Epex Decades W. Ind. \. t. (Arb.) 66 
Hauens of capacitie to harborowe greate nauies. /é/d. 
tv. (Arb.) 85 A potte of no bygger capacitie then to houlde 
them only. 1606 Suaks. Ant. § Cl, wv. viii. 32. 1702 
Eng. Theophrast. 228 There isa certain degree of capacity 
in the greatest vessel, and when tis full, if you pour in still, 
it must run out. 


In a 


b. fg. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv, rayers (1851) 513 That 1 may 
so yak of thee, according to my capacity, as I may live 
for ever. 1634 Br. Hatt Occas. Aled, Wks. (1808) 195, All 
favourable promises presuppose a capacity in the receiver. 
1845 De Quincey Wks. VI. 275 Men of genius have a larger 
capacity of happiness. 4 

ce. Capacity for heat, moislure, ctc. : the power 
of absorbing heat, etc. Capacily of a conductor 
Electr.) : see quot. 

1793 T. Brppoes Calculus, $c. 233 The great capacity of 
the arterial blood forheat. 1863 R.S. Cuttey Pract. Telegr. 
(1871) 293 By the Capacity of a Condenser or Cable is meant 
its power to receive a charge. 1878 Huxtey Physvogr. 68 
The hotter the air the greater its capacity for moisture. 
1885 Watson & Bursury Alath. The. Electr. & Afagn. 1. 
160 The capacity of a conductor in presence of any other 
conductors ts the charge upon it required to raise it to unit 
potential, when all the other conductors have potential zero 

2. Hence, Content: + a. superficial, Area (obs): 
b. cubic, Volume, solid content. A/easure of ca- 
pacily; the measure applied to the content of a 
vesscl, and to liquids, grain, or the like, which 
take the shape of that which holds them. 

1571 Decces Pantom. u. ix, You maye readely measure 
all equiangle figures, what capacitie .. soeuer they bee of. 
Tbid, ww. xxiv, Rules for the inuention of his capacitie super- 
ficiall and Solide. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. tt. (1736) 
18 The present Urns were not of one Capacity, the Largest 
containing above a Gallon. 1697 Dammer Voy., Of a 
Capacity usually of a Gallon or more. 1818 Farapay £x/. 
Res. iv. 11 A glass globe of the .. capacity .. of about 140 
cubic inches. 1866 Herscuret Fam, Lect. Sc. 192 Our 
ordinary measures of length, weight and capacity. 

+3. A containing space, area, or volume. Oés. 

1649 Butte Lug. Improv. Impr. (1653) 155 Into a long 
square .. or an Ovall Capacity, or else into a Circular plot. 
1756 Berke Sud. § B.1v, ix, Phe whole capacity of the eye, 
vibrating in all its parts. ; : 

+ b. esp. A space of three dimensions; a hollow 


space, a cavity. Ods. 
rar R. Cortann Galyen’s Terap.2Gij, In dividing y* 
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tronke. .betwene the neche & the leggen, is two great capa- 
cytees. 1596 1. BK. La Mrimand. fr. dead. weo216 There 
are two capucities or holow places inthe heart. 1663 Gia» 
vint Lue Orrent, xiv. 129 Not ..a meer void capacity, for 
there are no such chasms in nature, 1704 J. ERaAKKis Lee 
Techn., Carcass, is an Iron Case, or hollow Capacity, about 
the bigness of a Bonth. 
+c. fiz. 

_ 1587 Gotvine De Wornay xv. 248 Influcuce that floweth 
into the capasitie of our vnderstanding. 1754 Jotxscs 
Kambt, No. 204 ? 3, 1 will fill the whole capacity of wy 
soul with enjoyment. 

4. Mental or intellectual recciving power; ability 
to grasp or take in impressions, idcas, knowledge. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 1 After the capacyte of my lytel 
entendement .. I haue ordeyned this book. 1 base 
Alt. C 64 ‘To apply himself to the capacitie of the scholer. 
1671 Mitton Swarson 1028 Capacity not raised tu. value 
what is best. 1713 Berketey Hes. INE. 145 He watits ca- 
pacity to relish what true picty is. 1836 8 Sik W. Hlama- 
ton Metaph. 1. 253 Faculty is active power; capacity is 
Passive power. 

6. Active power or force of mind ; mental alil- 
ity, talent. 

1485 Caxton Paris & V’. Prol., My capacity is not suffi- 
cient for the proper handling md such subjects. 1597 
Hooker Lecé, /’ol, v. \xvii. § 12 Hath not perhaps the wit or 
capacity to tread out so endless mazes. 1673 Maxvete 
Corr. ceri, Wks. 1872-5 EI. 413 Keady to.. serve them to 
the best of your capacityes. 1713 Steet Guardian No. 17 
27 The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity. 
1856 Ruskin Alod, f’amt, HI. ww. a. § 22 Everlasting 
difference is set between one inan’s capacity and another's. 

6. gen. The powcr, ability, or faculty for any- 
thing in particular. Constr. of, for, or z7f. 

1647 Jer. Tavior £76, Proph.i. 10 Enable him with the 
capacities of our Saviour and Lord. 1736 Butter Ayal. 1. 
i. 19 We are endued with Capacities of action, of happiness 
and misery. 1749 Firtpinc Yom Joues ix. vii, The capa- 
city of removing themselves from one place to another. 
1833 Hr. Maxtixeau Charmed Sea i. 8 Sophia..seemed to 
have lost the capacity of loving. 1869 Bucktr Crailrs. I. 
i. 5 As society advanced there arose a capacity for self- 
protection. 1883 Nafmre 8 Mar. 435 The means of deter- 
mining exact positions [in astronomy) and the capacity to 
reduce them. 

7. The quality or condition of admitting or being 
open to action or treatment; capability, possibility. 

1659 Whole Duty Man x. ii. 79 Several branches [of Jus- 
tice) answerable to those capacities of injury. 1669 Wor- 
Lipce Syst. Agric, iii. (1681117 Of Wet Meadows or Land 
under that capacity of heingoverflown. 1669 MARVELL Corr. 
cxiv. Wks. 1872-5 Il. 274 You have yet ..a capacity of 
straitning the project. 1719 De For Crusoe I}. v. 106 To 
deprive them of the capacity of ever returning. 1791 
Smeaton Ldystone L. § 90 That there should be a level 
area..or the capacity of making suchaone. 1825 M°eCv- 
tocu Lol, Econ. 1, 23 Countries possessed of the greatest 
capacities of improvement. 1850 Dauneny Atom. The. v. 
(ed. 2) 159 A capacity for infinite division. 

+8. Hence 70 be in, put inlo or out of a cafa- 
ctly: i.e. a position which enables, or renders 
capable. Ods. 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. E-xvemp, u. vi. 17 He instantly, if 
he be in capacity, leaves the wife of his bosom. 1669 Max. 
VELL Corr, cxxxi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 296 The House. .not..ina 
capacity to finish that bill before their meeting in February. 
@3%672 Woop Life (1848) 23 Being just..in capacity of 
spending the remainder of his dayes in ease and quietness, 
he died. 1697 Dampier Joy. I. xiii. 352 The capacity we 
were then in, of settling ourselves at Mindanas, 17425 De 
Foe Vey. round World (1840) 282 Not willing to put our- 
selves out of a capacity of planting further. 1804 Duxcan 
Trident }, 185 Our [galley] alone was in a capacity to 
begin the engagement. . 

9. Position, condition, charactcr, relation. 

a 1649 Cuas. |. H’ks. 295 He should be in a capacity of 
Honor. 1655 Futrer Ch. //ist. 1. 9 In what capacity 
these Jews came over, I finde not. 1710 Pore Leé¢. in Ih. 
V. 84, I am. .dead in a natural capacity. .dead in a poetical 
capacity .. and dead in a civil capacity. 1747 Hervey 
Medtt. & Contemp. (1818) 266 ‘Vhe moon is .. ready to act 
in the capacity of a guide. 1835 Bucuanan Ch. Estadlishm. 
i.7 Channels through which the mind of a people, in their 
collective capacity, can be expressed. 1848 Macactay //is?. 
Feng. 1. 364 The King, in his individual capacity, had very 
little to give. 87x Suites Charac. iv. (1876)! 111. 

+b. Relation, tenor, sense (of words . Obs. 

1720 WaTERLAND Vind. Christ's Divin. 102 Vrenxus 
understood those Texts..in that Capacity. 

10. Zaw. Legal competency or qualification. 70 
be in capacity: to be legally qualified. 

1480 Bury Wills (1850: 66 Capacite in the Iawe to pur- 
chase, take, and resceyue. .possessiouns. @ 1626 Hacon C’se 
Com, Law (1636' 42 Persons attainted of felony or treason, 
have no capacity in them to take, ohtaine, or purchase. 
1641 Terms dela Ley 44 Capacitie is when a man, or bodie 
politicke or corporate is able 10 give or take lands or other 
things, orto sue actions. 1768 BLackstoxe (om. LL 497 
The ecclesiastical court is the judge of every testator's capa- 
city. 1845 Steruen Laws Eng U1. 406 The capacity of an 
alien may be enlarged by his becoming a denizen. 

Capacks, var. of Carax a. Obs. 

+ Capade (kapad . (a. F. capade, f. cap head 
+-adE.} In /al-making « Bat 56.2 12. 

3797 Po WakerietD Afenfal Inprot, 801 16 85 These 
pieces, or capades, as they are called, being formed in this 
manner. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts V1. 784 The bat or capade 

+ Ca‘pados. Obs. rare. .? i. *cape a dos * cape 
to back’ (but this does not appear in French 
Dicts.). Halliwell says CapéyAouse occurs in same 
sense in MS. Arundel 249, If. 88.] 7A hood; a 
piece to protect the back of the neck. 


CAP-A-PIE. 


c1240 Gaw, 4 Cr. Ant. 186 In pe wyse Of a kyngez ca- 
pados, bat closes his swyre. /é/d. 572, & sythen a crafty 
capados, closed aloft. 

Cap-ambry : see Cop. 

Cap-a-pie (kepap?"), adv. Also 6-9 cap(e- 
a-pe.e, \7 capp-a-pe, cap a pea, capape(e, 
7-9 cap a pied, etc... [OF. cap a pie head to 

‘foot, mod.F. we pred cx cap.] From head to 
foot: in reference to arming or accoutring. 

1523 Lp. Brrners Foss. I. ccccxvii. 730 Harnessed men 
cape a pe, lyke men of armes. 1556 J. Heywoop SArder & 
F. \it. 28 The rest all in bright harnesse capa pe. 1640 
Futter Adel Rediv., Berengarius (1€67) 1. 3 Confessors 
of the truth accoutred capp-a-pz with undaunted courages. 
1650 Butwer Axthropomet. Pref., Thus Capa peia is that 
Gallant great. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 55 ‘To arm you 
with cap-a-pe for your body. 1751 Smotietr Per. Pic. 
1779) II. Ixiit. 204 There was no possibility of furnishing 
them cap-a-pee at Antwerp, 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. § 
Leg. Art (1850) 240 Mounted and armed cap-a-pie. 

Caparison kapzrison). Also 7 caparisson, 
-izon, 5 -ason. [a. earlier F. capavasson, now 
caparagon, a. Sp. caparazon, Pg. caparacao, accord- 
ing to Littré, an augm. of med.L. cefaro chaperon 
(a sort of cape worn by old women, etc.., deriv. of 
capa CAPE. See also CoGPERISON.] 

1. A cloth or covering spread over the saddle or 
harness of a horse, often gaily ornamented ; hous- 
ings, trappings ; also of other beasts of burden. 

1602 FuLBECKE Pandectes 66 To esteeme..a horse by his 
trappinges and caparison. 1627 Lisander §& Calista x. 210 
Seeing him without any caparison or other coverture but 
his saddle. 1751 Jounson Kamb/. No. 120 ?6 He covered 
his horses with golden caparisons. 1845 STOcQUELER 
Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 307 Elephants, with .. rich 
caparisons, and gorgeously painted trunks, 

+b. A kind of defensive armour for a horse. Ods. 

1598 Haxtuvyt Voy. 1. 62 Some of them haue..caparisons 
for their horses made of leather, artificially doubled or 
trebled vpon their bodies. 1753 CHamBers Cyc/. s.v., An- 
tiently, the caparasons were a kind of iron armour, where- 
with horses were covered in battle. 

2. /vansf. The dress and ornaments of men and 
women ; equipment, outfit. Also fg. 

15098 Pasguill’s Rez. 4 Spangled and trapt with a full ca- 
parison of the ornaments of this present age. 1611 SHaks. 
Wint. T. w. iil. 27. 1634 Heywoop Lauc. Witches 1. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 224 You have. .furnisht her with all the Ca- 
parisons that she hath worne. 1749 SMoLLETY Regicide im. 
iv, (R.) My heart groanes Beneath the gay caparison. 1868 
Mitman St. Paul's vi. 112 A..rigidly restrictive caparison 
of the human mind. 

Caparison (kapz'rison), v. [a. F. caparas- 
sone-r, f. the sb.] ¢rans. To put trappings on ; 
to trap, deck, harness. Also fg. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. [//, v. iii. 289 Come, bustle, bustle. 
Caparison my horse. a@1797 W. Mason Ep. Sir IV. Cham- 
bers, O let the Muse attend thy march sublime And with 
thy prose caparison her rhyme. 1822 Byron HW/erner wv. i, 
He shall be straight caparison’d. 

Hence Capa‘risoned /f/. a., Capa‘risoning 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Caparisonment, rare. 

1600 SuHaks. -d. V. Z. in. ii. 205 Though I am caparison’d 
likea man. 1623 Sir F. Cotmnoron in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
284 II}. 142. 1841 Erpminstone Hist. Jud. 11. 343 Trains 
of caparisoned horses followed. 

Capar's, obs. form of CAPER 50.1 

+ Capa’x, a. Oés. Also 6 capack(e)s. [a. OF. 
capax, a. L. capax, f. capére to take: cf. CAPACE, 
Capactous.] Of capacity ; able and ready to take 
or receive ; capable. 

1432-50 tr. /igdex (Rolls) VI. 361 They scholde sende 
theire servauntes to the study, if thei were capax of 
conynge [TreEvisa able to lerne]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
271/2 Goo fight and be capax of perylles. 1491 — Vitas 
Patr. \W. de WW.) 11, 282 a, Was capax and redy to receyue 
the euerlastyng blysse. c¢ 1530 Reprorpe Play Wit & Sc. 
(1848) 2 Yoong, paynefull, tractable and capax. 1556 J. 
Heywoow Spider & F. xv. 49 Sure I can no false knacks, 
Alas, master spyder, ye be to capacks. 

+ Cap-bar, -barre. Sc. Obs. = Capstan bar. 
_¢1§50 Alerd. Regist. (Jam.) Serving of schippis with cap- 
Larres. 

+Ca‘p-case. Otis. [7 f. Cap sd.1 or Cape 56.1] 

Ll. A travelling-case, bag, or wallet. (Represent- 
ing the modern portmanteau or carpet-bag.) 

1577 Harrison £ngland 1. xvi. (1877) 1. 283 Feeling 
whether their capcases or budgets be of anie weight or not, 
by taking them downe from their sadles. 1632 T. DELONEY 
T. of Reading, (He) turned hacke and called for a capcase 
which lay in the Warehouse. 1641 Hinpe F. Bruen 122 
Thus many gaunblers bring a Castle into a cap-case. 

2. A receptacle of any kind ; a box, chest, casket, 
case (L. capsa). Also fig. 

1597 Morvty /utrod. us. 164 Your two last barres you 
haue robde out of the cap-case of some olde Organist. 1608 
DekkeER Belman Lond. Wks. 1884-5 M11. 109 These bawdy 
baskets .. walke with baskets or capcases on their armes, 
wherein they haue laces, pinnes, needles. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Jie. i. iv. b ii. (1651) 645 S. Philanus arm. .shut up 
in a silver capease. a@ 1625 Boys Wks. (1630) 259 Wormes 
shall haue their carcase, and vnthrifty heires their cap- 
case. @1627 MippLteton Changeling in. iv, ’Lwill hardly 
buy a capcase for one’s conscience though. 

+ Cap-dates. ‘Perhaps Cape dates’ (Narcs). 

15.. Pathway of [Tealth (N.) Take .. halfe a quarter of 
cup dates. 

tCape (kelp, sd.) Obs. Also 4 kape, 6 Sc. 
czip. [arly form of Cops retained in north. dial. 
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and Sc. Cf. ONF. cage.] A cloak with a hood; 
a cloak or mantle generally; an ecclesiastical 
cope. 

c 1205 Lay. 7782 A cniht mid his capen [rzg0 cope]. /déd. 
13097 He nom ane cape [rzgso cloke] of his ane cnihte 
¢ 1320 Sexyn Sag. \W.) 3523 Thou sal be ful fayne For to 
hald my kapes sleue Whils I washe. 1423 Jas. I. Aing’s 
Q. 11. viii, There saw I stand, in capts wyde and lang, 
A full grete nowmer, but thair hudis all. c¢x450 Nominale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 721 Hee capa, a cape. c1szo Treat. Ga- 
Jaunt (W. de W.) xxvii, So many capes as now be, & so few 
good preestes. 1561 in /uv. KR. Wardr. Scotd, (1815) 156 
(Jam.) Nyne peces of caippis, chasubles, and tunicles. 

Cape (kcip), 54.2 [16th c. ad. F. cage (cappe), 
ad. Sp. capa or It. cappa, in same sense. Cotgr., 
1611, has ‘cafe, a shorte and sleeueless cloake or 
garment, that hath instead of a cape, a capuche 
behind it’.] 

+1. A Spanish cloak (with a hood). Ods. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesaur., Chlantys, a cloke: a Spanish 
cape. 1580 Barret d/v. C 63 A spanishe cape: a cloke 
with an hoode. ; 

2. The tippet of a cloak or similar garment, 
being an additional outer piece attached to it at 
the neck and hanging loose over the shoulders 
(e.g. in old riding-cloaks, infants’ pelisses, etc.). 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iti, 140, | saida gowne .. With 
a small compast cape. 1601 HoLianp Pérny I1.1g9 Leaves 
..resembling the cape of a cloke. 1818 Byron ¥uaz 1. 
cxxxiv, The mountains. .clap a white cape on their mantles 
blue. 1828 Scott F. J/. Perth III. 39 Having the cape of 
(his riding cloak] drawn up. : ; 

3. A separate article of attire, being a kind of 
short loose sleeveless cloak, fitting round the neck 
and falling over the shoulders as a protection 
against rain or cold. Waterproof capes of this 
kind are in common use, 

{r6xr in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 92 Or any other 
garments, safe only a cape of veluet.] 1758 Jounson /dler 
No. 49 3 He... buttoned up his cape, and went forwards. 
1837 Hawtuorne Twice-told T. (1851) 11. xii. 190 To see 
the stream of ladies, gliding along the slippery sidewalks, 
with..quilted hoods, boas, and sable capes. 1862 Miss 
Yonce C’tess Kate vii. (1880) 70 Adelaide had meantime 
picked out a nice black silk cape. 1885 Law Rep. 14 
Queen's B. Div. 274 Such rain as they .. caught in their 
oilskin capes. A/vd. A policeman in his waterproof cape. 
The fur capes at present worn by ladies. 

4. Comb., as cafe-bonnet, -cloak, -coat. 

a 1613 Oversury d ]Vife (1638) 71 A picketooth in his 
Hat, a capecloak, and a long stocking. 1691 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 2631/4 A thin flaxen Hair'd Man, with a black Hat.. 
a brown Frize Cape-Coat. 1870 LoweLL Asnong my Bks. 
Ser. 1. (1873) 247 Decanting secrets out of the mouth of one 
cape-bonnet into that of another. 

Cape (kelp), 54.3 [ad. F. cap head, cape, ad. 
Pr. cap or It. cafo:—Romanic capo, for L. caput 
head. (The native Fr. repr. of Rom. cao is chef.)] 

1. A piece of land jutting into the sea ; a pro- 
jecting headland or promontory. 

1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 408 ffrom Gootlond to the Cape of 
ffynystere. 1555 Epen Decades W. Ind. 1. un. (Arb.) 75 
Inclosed on bothe sydes with capes or poyntes which re- 
ceaue the water. 1598 Haxtuyt Vay. I. 311 A cape or 
headland called Sivetinoz. 1635 N. Carrenrer Geog. Ded. 
ul. xi. 189 A Promontorie.. whose extremity is called a cape. 
1799 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 111. 8 Between 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good-Hope. 1812 Byron CA, 
Har, 1, x), Childe Harold hail’d Leucadia’s cape afar. 

transf. & fig. 1850 B. Taytor Eldorado xxxvii. (1862) 388 
We approached a cape of the mountains. 1860 Ruskin 
od, Paint. V. Pref. 6 Pieces of paper .. eaten away .. in 
capes and bays of fragile decay. 

2. The Cafe: some familiar headland; esf. the 
Cape of Good Hope in South Africa. Hence 
familiarly for Cafe Colony, and ellipt. for Cape 
(colony) wine, wool, funds, etc. 

1667 Mitton P. L. ii. 642 Through the wide Ethiopian 
to the Cape. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2180/4 The 25th of 
June they all sailed from the Cape. cx800 Soutuey /x- 
script. xl, Vessels which must else have braved The for- 
midable Cape, and have essayed The perils of the Hyper- 
borean Sea. a 1845 Hoop Public Din. ii, Bucellas made 
handy, With Cape and bad Brandy. 1884 York Her. 
23 Aug. 7/2 Wool Markets .. Capes are without improve- 
ment, 1884 Pad/ Afad/ G. 1 Oct. 5/2 Capes .. were practi- 
cally unsaleable at the beginning of this week, investors 
fighting shy of the stock of a colony whose future, etc, 
Mod, He has gone out to the Cape, to try sheep-farming. 

3. Cape Fly-away ‘see quot.). 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Terre de beurre, 
cape fly-away, a cant-phrase applied to any illusive appear- 
ance of land in the horizontal clouds. 1867 Smytu Saz/or's 
Word-bk., Cape Fly-away, a cloud-bank on the horizon, 
mistaken for land, which disappears as the ship advances. 

4. atirib. a. in sense 2, as in Cafe boor, region, 
wee, etc.; esp. in numerous names of animals, 
plants, etc. found at the Cape of Good Hope, as 
Cape aloes, ant-ealer, ash, badger, ebony, heath, 
marmot, etc. ; Cape clouds (see quot.) ; Cape elk, 
the Eland ; Cape-gooseberry, /’hysalis pubescens ; 
Cape-hen, a small kind of Albatross; Cape jas- 
mine, Gardenia florida ; Cape pigeon, a Pctrel. 

1822 Burrowes Lucycl. V. 623/2 A *cape boor hestows no 
more labour on his farm than is absolutely necessary. 1880 
AGNES GipeRNe Sv, Joon & S. 269 The famous Magel- 
lanic Clouds in the southern heavens. Sometimes they are 
called the *Cape Clouds. 1880 ‘Sitver & Co.’ S. A/rica (ed. 
3) 140 The *Cape Gooseberry is a species of winter cherry. 


CAPELIN. 


1775 Datrympce in Phil. Trans. UX VIII. 408 An uncom. 
mon birdlike *Cape hen. 19760 Extis 767d. LI. 932 The 
*Cape Jasmine. .is the most rare and beautiful shrub, that 
has yet been introduced into the European gardens. 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 290 Albatrosses and *Cape Pigeons 
about. 1797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. 111. 1xxxiv. (ed. 2) 
351, Ihave seen it drunk. .for red “Cape wine. 

b. atirzb. and in comb. in other senses; as 
cape-wise adv.; Cape weed, Roccella lincloria ‘a 
dye lichen, obtained from the Cape dc Verde 
Islands’ (Zreas. Hot. 1866). 

1849 THorEAv IVeek Concord Riz. 207 | jutted over the 
stream cape-wise, : 

+ Cape, 54.4 Old Law. [a. OF cafe sb. fem., ad. 
L. cage imperat. of capéve to take.] A judicial writ 
(now abolishcd) relative to a plea of lands or 
tcnements ; so named from its first word. Divided 
into cafe magnum, or the grand cape, and cape 
parvum, or pelil cape. 

(1z92 Britton in. i. § 4 A respouns par le graunt Cafe et 
par le petit. fvans/. ‘Yo answer by the great and little 
Cafe.| 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 55 Replevyne 
of land upon a grand cape in olde time. 1641 /ermes 
de la Ley s.v., Grand Cape lyeth before apparance, and 
petit Cape after.. By the grand Cape the tenant is sum- 
moued to answerto the default, and over to the demandant : 
Petit Cape summoneth the tenant to answer to the default 
onely. 1706in Puuiwirs. ! 

+ Cape, 50.5 Obs. exc. dial. [var. of CaP (see 
10 b). Cf. also Cope, CopEsToNE.] Top. 

1650 Howe t Girafii's Rev. Naples 22 Vo negotiate with 
the cape leaders of the people. 1796 W. MarsHaL_ }’orv2sh. 
(ed. 2) 1. 203 Setting the plants behind the ‘cape-sod’, or 
first-turned spit. 1812 H. E. Stricktanp Agric. E. Riding 
99 Turning the cape-sod, and planting the quickwood. 

+ Cape, v.! Naut. Obs. Also 5-7 cap. [app. 
more or less directly, f. F. caf cape, also ‘the 
forepart of a ship, in relation to the direction 
which it is following, as ‘‘ porter le cap au nord””’ 
{Littré).] zztr. To head, keep a course, bear up; 
to drift. Said of sailors and of ship. 

ersoo Dunsar in Maitland Poesms 133 (Jam.) That ye man 
cap be wind and waw. 1513 DoucLas nels 1. vit. 125 
The port quham to we cappit wasfulllarge. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 1. 124 Sum with ane torss la capand on the 
wynd. 1627 Cart. Suiri Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 Experience 
to try her drift, or how she capes. 1730-6 Baitey, Caf.. 
used of a ship, in the Trials of the running or setting of 
currents. 1867 SmyTH Sailor's Word-bk. s.v.. How does 
she cape? How does she lie her course? 

Hence Ca‘ping vé/. sé. 

1594 Davis Seaman's Secrets (1607) 40 The ship..may 
make her way 2 or 3 points from her caping. 

+ Cape, v.2 Oés. [a. mod.Du. safer to take, 
pilfer, plunder ; ze aap varen to go a privateer- 
ing: see CAPER 56.3 Cf. also Cap v.2: but it is 
uncertain whether there is any original connexion.] 
To take or seize as a privateer; a/so, to goa priva- 
teering. Hence Caped f//. a., Ca‘ping vd/. sb. 

1676 Row Supp. Blair's Antobiog. xi. (1848) 489 Some of 
our grandees get much by their caping. 1721 Woprow 
Hist. Ch. Scotl. 1. 220 (Jam.) Some private persons made 
themselves rich by caping or privateering upon the Dutch. 
1759 Fountainnatt Decisions I. 80 (Jam.) The buyers of 
caped goods in England are not liable in restitution, 

Cape, w.3, var. of KEP to catch. 

a oz Lanckin x. in Child Ballads ww. 3532/2 A bason..To 
cape this ladie’s blood. 

Cape, Sc. f. CoP; occas. var. CAP sd. 

Caped (kzipt’, a. [f. Cape s6.2 + -Ep*.] Having 
a cape ; clad in a cape. 

c1gso Pride & Abuse Wom. 119 in Hazl. Z. P. P. 1V. 239 
A caped cassoc, Moche lyke a players gowne. 1589 Pappe 
w. Hatchet Dijb, In.a cap’de cloake. 1784 .Vezu Spect. 
1. 4/1 The treble-caped great coatand belt. 1859SaLa 72. 
vound Clock (1861) 362 A hackney coachman’s many-caped 
coat. 1886 T. Harpy in Athenxum 16 Oct. 501/3 Quaintly 
attired in caped cloak, knee-breeches, and buckled shoes. 

Caped, Af/. a.: see CAPE v.* 

Capel! (keip'l). Jf. Also caple. A com- 
posite stone of quartz, schorl, and hornblende, 
occurring in the walls of tin and copper lodes 
(Raymond A/ining Gloss. 1881). 

wBor Hitcuins in PAtl Trans. XCI. 162 The copper 
lode is filled with layers of ore and stony matter, the latter 
of which is here [in Cornwall] called Caple. 

+ Capel’, cappell. Alch. Obs. [ad. L. 
capella, app. so used in med.L, by alchemists ; sec 
Du Cange.] ?A kind of large crucible. 

1527 ANDREW Brunswyke's Distyll. Walters Aija, Ye 
must have cappellys of whyte claye..comonly halfe a yerde 
wyde and depe. /éd. Aijb, As brode and Ionge as the 
cappell or fornays is. 17§3 CHAmBErs Cyc?l. Supp. 11. 
Plate 12Cappels. [1881 RaAymonp Afining Gloss., Capella, 
Spanish, cupelling furnace. ] 

Capel 3, variant of CAPLE, Ods., a horse. 

Capelet (karpékt). Also capellet. [a. F. 
capelet, Picard for chapelet, from the resemblance 
to a wreath.] A wen-like swelling on the heel of 
a horse’s hock, or on the point of the elbow. 

1731-1800 Baitry, Capelé. 1775 Asu, Cafelet. 1792 
OspaLpisTone Brit. Sportsm. 93/2 Capellet, in horses, a 


particular swelling to which they are subject. 1847 in 
Craic. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Capelet, obs. form of CHAPLET. 

Capelin, caplin (kx‘pélin, keplin’. Also 


7 capline, -ling, 7-9 capeling, 8 -elan, caplein, 


CAPELINE. 


gcapalan. [= Fr. capelan,caplan, Sp. capelan.] 
A small fish very similar to a smelt, found on 
the coast of Newfoundland, and much used as a 


bait for cod. 

1620 J. Mason Nev foundland 5, June hath Capline a fish 
niuch resembling Smeltes in forme and eating. 1623 Wut. 
BOURNE wVevwfoundland 8 The Riuers..are stored with.. 
{Launce, Capelin, Cod, and Trouts. /dzd, 89 Capeling. 1753 
Cuamaers Cycl. Supp., Capelau, 1823 in W. Cobbett Kucr. 
Rides (1885) I. 397 Innumerable small fry slip down unper- 
ceived, like caplins down the throats of the sharks. 1861 
Tlucme tr. Mogute-Tandon uu. ut. t. 102 Other Gadoids .. 
the Haddock, the Capalan. 1861 L. Nounr /cebergs 53 
Four or tive whales. .were feeding upon the Capelin. 

Capeline (kex'pélin). In 5 capleyne, 9 ca- 
pelline, cappeline. [a. F. cape/ine, ad. It. (or 
med.L.) eap(p)ellina little hat, dim. of cappella 
(see CHAPE1), dim. of cap(p Ja Cav, Carr.]} 

1.‘A smal] sknll-cap of iron worn by archers 
in the Middle Ages’ (Fairholt). Ods. (exc. //7st.). 

¢1470 Henry Wallace in, 88 A steylle capleyne inhis bonet 
but mar. 1834 Prancuké Britt. Costume 204 Vhe skull-caps 
of steel, called capellines [¢er. Edw. 1V.), 

2. Surg. A bandage, which by its arrangement 
forms a kind of cap or bonnet. 

1706 in Puiciirs. 1751 Phil, Trans. XLVIL. xl. 270, I 
bound the head with a strong capeline. sofe. A bandage 
peculiarto the head. 1753 Cuampers Cyct. Sufp., Capeline, 
a kind of bandage used by the French surgeons in cases of 
amputations ; consisting of a roller with two equal heads, 

3. A lady’s hat; also, a woollen hood of loose 
texture, worn by ladies in going to or from an 
evening entertainment. [From mod.Fr.] 

(1775 AsH, Cafeliue (from the French), a woman's hat 
adorned with feathers.) 1868 Hotme Lee 3. Godfrey |xis. 
412 She..drew the. .capeline..over her head. 

| Capella (kape'la). [L. capel/a she-goat.}] Proper 
name of a star of the first magnitnde in Auriga. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Vor. 121 The time might come 
when capella, a noble northern star, would have its motion 
in the zquator. 1868 Lockyer Elem, Astrou. xii. 24 We 
read..that Capella, which is now pale blue, was red. 

Capella: see CHAPEL. 

+Capellane. és. [ad. late and med. L. 
capellinus. Cf. It. cappellano, F. capelan, chape- 
fain chaplain.] a. A keeper of the sacred relics. 
b. One who officiates in a chapel; a chaplain- 

a1661 Futter, The dignities and duties of the precentor, 
sacrist, subsacrist, capellane, ostiary. 1827 Geutl. Mag. 
XCVIIL. 11. 54x At that time forty shillings a year was a 
common stipend for a capellane. 

Capelline, var. of CAPELINE. 

Capelo-cracy. [f. Gr. xanndos shop-keeper + 
-«paria rule.] The shopkeeping ‘ interest ’ or class. 

1841 Lytton .Vi. § Jor. (1851) 236 A milliner’s house 
(shop, to outward appearance, it was not), evincing..its de- 
gree above the Capelocracy, to use a certain classical neo- 
logism, by a brass plate. 1853 — .)/y Novel (Hoppe), The 
triumph of the capelocracy. 

+Ca‘pe-me:rchant. 0s. Also Cap-. [app. 
an adaptation of some foreign title in cap or cafo, 
meaning ‘head merchant’ or‘ head of the traders’.] 
An old name for the supercargo in early voyages ; 
also the head merchant in a factory. (Smyth.) 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr., Descr. India (1864) 156 The Cape- 
Merchant Floris performed a worthy exploit. 1627 Carr. 
Smitu Seaman's Grant viii. 34 The Cape-merchant or 
Purser hath the charge of all the Carragasoune or mer- 
chandize. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 272 Cape-Merchant, 
or Super-Cargo of Capt. Swan's Ship. 1708 Kersey, 
ee. 1721-1800 in Baiey. 


. fig. 

1581 J. Bevt /addou’s Answ. Osor. 1386, They .. did 
admitte Grace to be cape marchaunt (as it were) with Free- 
will. 1639 Futrer //oly War 19 ‘The French .. were the 
cape-merchants in this adventure [Crusades]. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng. u. vii. (1739) 39 The King shewed himself the 
Cape-Merchant of the world. 

Caper (ké'paz), 56.1. Forms: a. with -sin sixg. 
and //. 4 caperis, 4-6 cap(p)aris, -es, 6-7 ca- 
peres, -ers, -ars, cappers; 8. without -s in szmzy. 
6-9 caper, 7 capar; y. (from Fr.) 5-7 capres. 
(ME. caperis, caperes, a. L. capparts, a. Gr. xar- 
mapis; in OF. caspres, mod.Fr. cépre, It. cappero. 
The fina] s being treated as the plural sign, esp. in 
sense 2, was at length dropped in the singular. 
Cf F. cdpres in Littré.] 

oe A shrub ( Capparis spinosa’ in habit of growth 
like the common bramble, abundant on walls and 
rocky places in the South of Europe. 

1382 Wycuir Eccles. xii. 5 The erbe caperis [1388 capparis] 
shal be scatered. 1g5x Turxer //erbal H nj b, Capers 
is a pricky bushe. 1578 Lyte Dodoexs vi. xviii. 680 ‘The 
Caper is a prickley plant or bush almost lyke the Brainhle. 
1597 Geraro Herbal ui. cccxxxi. Se It is generally called 
Cappers in most languages ; in English Cappers, Caper, and 
Capers. 1688 R. Horme Armoury i. 102/2 Capers hath a 
weak woody stalk. 1751 Cuampers Cyc/., Caper, Cap- 
paris. 1881 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 315 In sheltered nooks the 
og hangs her beantiful purpureal snowy bloom. 

. (nsnally in f/.) The flower-bnds of the same, 
gathered for pickling. 

1481 90 Howard Iousch. Bhs. (1841) 311. We bout for 
my Lord. .xxij. Ib. capres. 1966 Gascoicne Supfoses, Wks. 
(1587) 58, I will go into the towne and re oranges, olives, 
and cappers. 1641 Suckuixc Let. 56 ‘The Capers which 
will make my Lord of Dorset goe from the Table. 1732 
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Arputunot Aules of Diet I, 244 Capers, astringent and 
diuretic. 1882 Gardex g Sept. 233/1 The Capers of cominerce 
are the flower-buds gathered while tn a young state. 

3. Capucine, Capuchin Capers, English Capers : 
the secd-vesscls of the Nasturtium (7 7ropao/um 
majus: sce CAPUCINE), or of the Caper Spurge 
(“uphorbia Lathyris), gathered for pickling ; also 
the plants themselves. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, 1, 189 Capu- 
cine-Capers, or Nasturces, are annual Plants. 1721 1800 

jAILEY, Capuchin Capers, a plant called Nasturces. 1750 
Jouxson Ramdél, No. 51 ? 12 The art of making English 
Capers she has not yet persuaded herself to discover, 

4. A sort of scented tea. 

1864 \W. Woop Weds. about Tea 10 Scented Teas. .a close 
twisted round shot-like leaf, termed Caper. 1883 Dasly 
News 27 July 6/8 Tea. .scented Caper sd. tors. ofd. 

5. altrib., as in caper-berry, -bush, -planl, -sauce, 
-shrudb, -tree; also caper-bean = dvan-caper (sce 
BEAN); caper-bush, capcr- plant, caper-spurge, 
different names of Auphorbia Lathyris; caper- 
tree, Ausbeckia arborea of New South Wales. 

1885 Bistr (R. V.) Zccles. xii. 5 The *caper-berry shal} fail. 
1673 Ray /yav. (1738) II. 14, I found nothing by the way 
but a few *Caper-bushes. 1807 Pinkerton Mod. Geog. 
wfbr. (1811) 209 The rocks on the [Spanish] coast .. abound 
with samiphire..vetch, caper bush. 1882 A. J.C. Hare in 
Gd. Words Mar. 185 The beautiful *caper plant, which is 
the hyssop of Scripture. 1791 Wotcott (P. Pindar) AigAts 
of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 431 Dear as, to Legs of Mutton, 
*Caper-Sauce. 1609 Biste (Douay) Eccles, xii. 5 The *caper- 
tree shal be destroyed. ; 

Caper (kerpar\, 56.2. [app. abbreviated from 
CapnioueE 5é.: Florio has It. ‘ capritofa a capriole 
or caper in dancing’. Cf. the vb.; also caé from 
cabriolel.) A frolicsome leap, like that of a play- 
ful kid ; a frisky movement, esp. in dancing ; said 
also of horses; fg. a fantastic proceeding or freak. 

1s9z GREENE Ufst. Court. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 248 
You, Maister Usher of the dauncing schoole..stand upon 
your tricks and capers. 1600 SHaks. A. F. L. iv. 55 We 
thatare true Louers, runne into strange capers. 1712 Pope 
Sect, No. 408 ? 5 An Hour in Secret, wherein he had his 
Frisks and Capers. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 68 Jane 
{a horse] gave a little sympathizing caper. ; 

b. Zo cut a caper or capers: to dance in a 
frolicsome way, to act fantastically. + 7o cz/ a 
caper on nothing: to be hanged. 

160r SHaks. 72wel. Nw 1. iti. 129 And. Faith, I can cut 
acaper. Zo. And I can cut the mutton too't, 1691 Woop 
Ath, O.con. 11. /262 By his high dancing and cutting of Ca- 
pers..he did..sprainavein. 1708 Motreux Aabelais ww. 
xvi, Two of the honestest Gentlemen in Catchpole-land had 
been made to cut a Caper on nothing. 1711 STERLE Sfect. 
No. 4 #8 He can Dance, though he does not cut Capers. 
1826 Disraett Viv, Grey v. xv. 260 Executing splendid 
somersets, and cutting every species of caper. 

2. Con’, caper-cut, the cutting of a caper; 
caper-cutting a, that cuts capers: caper-wit- 
ted a., of frivolous or unsteady mind. 

a@1626 Fretcuer Love's Pilgr., My poor child .. Your 
caper-cutting son has run away with, @ 1670 Hacket Af. 
Williams 1. 227 (D.1 Whatsoever any caper-witted man 
may observe. 1875 Browninc A ristoph. Apol. 361 Those 
flute-girls—trash who. .fed eye with caper-cuts. 

+ Carper, 56.3 Obs. exc. fist, [a. mod.Dn. 
kaper privateer, corsair, f. Zafer, 12. F ris. kapen to 
take away, steal, rob, plunder (sce CAPE v.*).]} 

1. A privateer (also cafer-vesse/) ; the captain of 
a privateer ; a corsair. 

1657 Cotvit IWhig’s Supplic.(1695) 23 Capers bringing in 
their prizes, Commons cursing new excises. 1666 Lamont 
Diary (1810) 243 Divers persons contributed to the reaking 
out of smaller Vessels to be capers. 1667 /drd. 246 A 
caper vessel .. did spleit on upon the Sands. 1668 7reaty 
in Magens /usurances (1755) II. 447 Vhe Captains and 
Capers shall. . give good and sufficient Security. 1821 Scott 
Pirate xxvi, Brenda. .ran from her like a Spanish merchant- 
man from a Dutch caper. 

fiz.1719 D'Urrey Pills V. 349 Wit Capers, play Sharpers, 
loud Bullies. . 

+2. A captor, seizer. Sc. OAs. 

1759 Fountainnant Decisions 1. 333 (Jam.) The oft de- 
bated cause of the Capers of the two prize Danish ships.. 
that they were free ships, but that the Capers had probable 
grounds to bring them up. 

Caper (kélpa1), sé.4 Sc. Also kaper. [a. 
Gael. ceapaire piece of brcad and butter.] ‘A 
piecc of oatcake and butter with a slice of cheese 
on it’ (Jamicson). 

1815 Clan Aldtu 1, 211 (Jam.) Hugh..1 gave you a 
kaper, and a crogan of milk. 1818 7réal Sons of Rob Koy 
107 She gave the deponent .. bread, butter, and cheese, 
which they call a caper. 

Caper ké'pa:), st.5 slang. (Sec quot. 

1851 Mayunew Lond Labour 1. 287 And capers (chorister 
boys and ballet-girls®. 

Caper (kérpar). v.! fapp. abbreviated from 
CAPRIOLE v.: Florio has It. * cafriolare to caper 
or capriole’. Cf. the sb.] 7u/v. Lo dance or leap 
in a frolicsome manner, to skip for merriment ; to 
prance as a horse. Also with abou/, away. 

1588 Suaks. L. ZL. L. v. ii. 113 The third he caper'd, and 
cried All goes well. 1635 Swan Sfec. iV/. vi. i. (1643) 221 
As ifit danced or capered up and down. 1691 Boyir JhAs. 
II, 282 (R.) Dancing and capering like akid. 1768 Tucker 
Lé. Nat. (1852) 11. 445 The complete horseman .. may 
let him sometimes prance and caper and curvet. 1802 
M.sz, Epcewortn Woral 7. I. viii. 50 A number of people 


CAPERNAITE., 


capering wbout. 1847 Varna duvol. Leg. 1877 108 

Capering away in a Spanish bolero, 1859 Ti.sayveon Adame 

78t. Making a roan horse caper and curvet For pleasurc. 
b. dransf. and fig. of a sinper or singing bird. 

a 1693 11. Suir Sera. 1. 410 A nightingale. .quavers and 
capers and trebles, 1609 Dowann Oruith. Microl. 88 
Vhe ltaliaus . caper with their voyces. 1850 Pa ac ni 
“Eschylus 1. Pref, 6 The old Helleme dialect can caper 
gracefully through movements, that..would twist our I ng 
lish tongueinto§ dislocation. 

+ Caper, v. Obs.* (1. Carri s6.3) To privateer. 
See Capenen and Carknine. 

+ Ca‘perate, v. Ods.  [f. 1. caperdé- yypl. stem 
of caferd-re in samc sensc.] a. drans. To wrinkle. 
b. intr. To frown. lence Ca:perated pf/. a. 

1623 CockkraM, Caperate, to frowne. 1657 || onlinsos 
Renon's Disp. 372 ts pill more crasse, rugous, aud cape- 
rated. 1731 Baury IL. Caferated, wrinkled lthe « goat's 
horn. 1775 in Asi. 

Capercailye, capercailzie (kivpoikelyi, 
-keVlzi). Sc. Forms; 6-9 capercailye, -lie, -ly, 
-le, capercalje, -calye, -calzeane (-callzie), 7 
-kelly, 7-y -caley,-cally, 8 -coille, -colze, -colly, 
\cobberkely), 9 capercailzie, -kayle, caiper- 
eaillie. (Corruption of the Gael. name cafit/l 
cotlle (kapal kp'l¥e) great cock /7/. horse) of the 
wood (cor//e= yenitive of co// wood). The /: for 
/3 is a 16th c. Sc. way of representing / mourtllé, 
as in Se. spidje, Fr. espouille spoil, and is properly 
represented by /y.]} 

The Wood-grouse , 7e/rao urogallus), the largest 
of European gallinaccous birds; the male ts also 
called Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods. 
Formerly indigenous in the Scottish Highlands, 
wherc, after having become extinct, it has agam 
been introdtced from Scandinavia. 

1536 BeLLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. Introd. 42 Caper- 
cailye, ane fonl mair than ane ravin quhilk leiffis allanerlie 
of barkis of treis. 1596 e Danryuece tr. Leslie's list. Scotl. 
(1885) 39 The Capercalse. .with the vulgar peple, the horse 
of the forest. 1630-56 Sik R. Gorvow //ist. arl. Suthd , 
In these fforests. .ther is great store of partriges, pluivers, 
capercaleys. 1730 Burt Lett. .V. Scotd, :1818 IT. 71 The 
Cobberkely which is sometimes called a wild turkey. 1797 
Statist, Acc. Scotl. XX. 307 (Inverness) The caper coille or 
wild turkey was scen in Glenmoriston about 40 years ayo. 
1799 R. Jamirson Ballad, Ld. Kenueth & Eilinour, Vhe 
Caiper-caillie and T'armachin, Craw'd crouse on hill and 
muir, 1830 Lyene Princ. Geol. (1875) IL. an. xlit. 460 The 
larger capercailzies .. had been quite destroyed. 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 50 Sawa capercailzie, of which there 
are many here. ‘ : 

+ Ca-perclaw, variant of CLAPPERCLAW. 

1589 May any Work (1844) 60 His Bishopdome was reason- 
ably caperclawed. | ; 

Caper-cousin, corrnption of CATER-CorsiN. 

+ Caperdew'sie, caperdo'chy. O/s. [app. 
corruptions of Cappapocii0.}] The stocks ; prison. 

1600 Hrywoop 1 Ldw. /V, w. iv. Wks. 1874 1. 72 My 
son's in Dybel here, in Caperdochy, itha gaol. /é/d, 1. I. 
86 He’s in Capperdochy, Ned, in Stafford Jail, for a rob- 
bery. 1663 Butter //ud. 1. . 832, | here engage myself to 
loose ye And free your heels from caperdewoie. 
Caperer (kélporai). [f Carer v, +-ER!,] 

1. One who capers. 

1693 Dryven Fuzeual, The nimble caperer on the cord. 
1812 Byron J¥altz x, Columbia’s caperers to the warltke 
whoop. : . 

2. A caddis-tly \/’7yganea) ; from its flight. 
1855 Kinosey Glaueds (1878) 208 Caperers and sandfiies. 
1863 — Waterbab. 80 Fly away as a caperer, on four 
fawn-coloured wings, with long legs and horns. 

+ Caperer = Carer sé.5, privateer. 

1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Autobiog. xii. 11848 08 At 
this time our caperers set to sea. 
+ Ca‘perhay, 7. (és. 
kind of country-dance.] 

1600 Look About Vou in Haz). Dodslcy VIL. 421 Coine, 
caperhay, set all at six and seven, 

Caperik, var. of Capnike, Oés. 

Capering (kélporin), 74/. sd.) [f. Carer cv. + 
-InGH]  Frolicsome dancing or leaping. _ 

1599 Marston Sco. Villante 193 ‘To shew his capring 
skill. 1793 W. Rosirts Looker-on No. 84 The leaping and 
capering she [the hare] displays. 1868 Hers Realmah ww. 
(1876) 410 Not to Le indulged in caperings of their own. 
+Ca‘pering, v4/. 56.° Obs. [1. Caper v.7 + 
-InG 1] Privateering. J, 

1676 W. Row Contu. Blair's Autobiog, xi. (1843 491 lhe 
Scots capering did not a little irritate the Dutch. . 
Ca‘pering, ff/. a. [f. Caren v + -ING-.] 
That capers, dancing. : 

1595 Maxkuam Sir A. Griuinle xxiv, A winde-taughi ca- 
pring Ship. 1597 sé 1727. Ae. Jr. Parmass vo i. 1418 A 
capringe page. 1698 Rowr tind, Steps. Prol. 21 Nor 
capering monsiepr from Active France. 1838 Scott /. S/ 
Perth ii, Those gallants, with their capering horses. 
Ilcnce Ca:peringly 2/2. re 

1641 Browt Jou. Crewu 1. Wks. 1173 III. 366 Mest! rowse 
most capringly. : 
Caperis, -es, obs. ff. of Cvren 56.1, the plant 
Capernaite (kapocaneait.. Also 6 capar- 
naite. [t. Cafernaum a town of Galilee + -1Tt J 
An inhabitant of Capernanm ; ence (with refer- 
ence to John vi. 52) .\ controversial designatep 
for a believer in trae substantiation. 
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CAPERNOITIE. 


Hence + Caperna‘itan s4., Cape:rnai‘tic a., Ca- 


pe:rnai'tical @. Cape:rnaitically adv., + Ca- | 


perna‘itish a., + Cape'rnize v. (All frequent in 
the doctrinal polemics of the 16th & 17th c.) 

1549 Riptey Determ. Sacrament Wks. (1841) 175 They 
which affirm transubstantiation are indeed right Sacramen- 
taries and Capernaites. 1579 Futke Heskins’ Parl, 217 
To be Caparnaites. 1642 Rocers Naaman 230 Call- 
ing them Capernaits and Carnall. 1661 S. FisHer Spiv. 
Verities Rev. Wks. (1679) 851 No High-climbing Caper- 
naites..can ever soar hen enough to enter. 1641 Mitton 
Axnimady, (1851) 234 O race of Capernaitans..capable onely 
of loaves and belly-cheere! 1880 tr. Hagenbach’s Hist. 
Chr. Doctr. U1. 338 Cardinal Humbert was carried so far.. 
as to interpret the phrase [This is my body] in the grossest 
Capernaitic manner. 1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Excycé. 111. 2368 
The carnal Capernaitic misunderstanding. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & 37, (1684) II. 7/2 The absurd, gross, and Capernaitical 
opinion of the new Schoolmen. a 1656 Br. Hatt Kew. Wks. 
(1660) 192 They will admit of [no] other then a grosse caper- 
naiticall sence. 1640 Sir E, Derinc Prop. Sacr. (1644) 41 
Forbear this carnall barbarisme of eating our Saviours body 
thus Capernaitically. 1643 Herre Azsw. to Ferne7 A 
Capernaitish following the King for loaves. 1624 A. Darcie 
Birth Heresies xxi. 98 Did he determen we should hereby 
Capernize & Nicodemize, to..make doubt of Gods power? 

Capernoitie (kepainoiti), 56. Sc. [Etymo- 
logy unknown.] Head, noddle. Hence perhaps 
Capernoi'ty a2., Capernoi'ted a, ‘crabbed, irrit- 
able, peevish’ (Jam.); slightly affected in the 
head by drinking, muddle-headed, wrong-headed ; 
also Capernoi‘tedness. 

1719 W. Hamitton £¢. ii. in Rawsay’s Wks., I thought I 
shon'd turn capernoited. 1769 Herp Se, Sovgs II. 23 She is 
.-Sae capornoytie, and sae bonny. 1819 S7. Patrick III. 42 
(Jam.) His capernoitie’s no oure the bizzin’ yet wi’ the sight 
of the Loch fairies. 1824 Scotr Redgaxntilet ch. ii, Caper- 
noited maggots and nonsense. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkie (Sc. 
Songs) Ser. 11, Of the stark aquavite they baith lo’ed a 
drappie, And when capernutie then aye unco happy. 


Caperoile, -oilie. Sc. The Heath-pea (Oro- 
bus tuberosus), or CARMELE. 


1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl. (Lanark) XV.8 (Jam.) Carameile 
or Caperoiles—the root so much used in diet by the ancient 
Caledonians. 


Caperon, obs. var. of CHAPERON a hood. 

Capersome (kéi-paisdm), a. [f. CAPER v.+ 
-SOME.] Given or inclined to capering. 

1852 Airp Life D. Moir in Moir's Wks. 1. 29 We are ina 
frivolous capersome humour, 1857 Heavysece Saud (1869) 
206 I've never seen a cat..more capersome. 

Capes (kéips), 56. pl. north. dial. and Sc. 
a. Grains of corn to which the husk continues to 
adhere after threshing ; b. The grain which is not 
sufficiently ground; e. Flakes of meal which come 
from the mill when the grain has not been sufh- 
ciently dried. (Jamieson.) 

1641 Best Farm, Bhs. (1856) 103 The chaffe, capes and heads 
gather togeather on the toppe and are taken off. 1790 
Morrison oes 110 W1’ capes, the mill she gard them ae 
.. Then Goodie wi’ her tentie paw, Did capes an’ seeds th 
gether ca’. 1796 W. Marsuat Vorksh. (ed. 2) I. 362 To 
separate the chaff, the capes, and the grain. 1847-78 Hat.i- 
WEEL, Cafes, ears of corn broken off in thrashing. 

Capestan, obs. form of CaPsTAn. 

Capestone, north. form of CoPESTONE. 

Capet, obs. form of Capor v. 

Capful (kepful). [f Cae sé. + -rut.] As 
much as a cap will contain. A capful of wind 
(Naut.): ‘a light flaw, which suddenly careens 
a vessel, and passes off’ (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.). 

1719 De For Crusoe 7 You were frightened, wa’n’t you, 
last night, when it blew but a cap-full of wind? 1851 Loner. 
Gold, Leg. v. At Sea, 1 was whistling to Saint Antonio for 
a capful of wind to fill our sail. 1873 C. Rosinson ¥. S. 


Wales 44 When down the shaft one night he picked up a 
capful of quartz worth £ 20. 


Capha, -e, obs. forms of Carra, CoFFEE. 
+ Capha‘r. Os. [In F.caphar,a. Arab. yli> 


khafarah defence, premium for defence or protec- 
tion, f. £hafara to protect, patronize.] See quot. 

1703 MAUNDRELL Fourn. Ferus. (1732) 4 A place where 
we paid our first Caphar. /dzd. 119 The excessive demand 
made upon us by the Caphar-men. 1751 CHamBers Cycl., 
Cafhar, a toll, or duty imposed by the ‘lurks on the Chris- 
tian merchants, who carry or send merchandise from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem. _ ; 

Capharnaism (kafa-ineji:z'm). [f. Capharna- 
zm, Aramaic form of Cafernaum+-IsM.] The 
doctrine of the Capernaites. Also + Capha‘rnaite, 
-nite = CAPERNAITE. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Capharnaits. 1706 tr. Dupin’s 
Eccl. Hist. 16th C. Il. v. 25 The impious Capharnites. 
1828 Soutney in Q. Rev. XXXVI. 217 Bishop Ricci .. 
would have taxed him with Capharnaism, 

Caphtan, Capiai, var. of CapTan, CABIAI. 

+ Capian, a. Ods. rave—'. Of or belonging to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

1731 Mepiev Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. 80 Capian wine. 

| Capias (ke-pies). Law. ([L. capias ‘thou 
inayest take’.] A writ or process commanding 
the officer to take the body of the person named in 
it, that is, to arrest him; also called zw»é¢ of capias. 

The term Cafias includes writs of various kinds; Cafias 
ad respondendum, to enforce attendance at court; Cafpias 
ad satisfaciendum, after judgement, to imprison the de- 
fendant, until the plaintiff's claim is satisfied; Cafias utla- 
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gat, to arrest an outlawed person; Cafias in Wither- 
7am, to seize the cattle or goods of any one who has made 
an unlawful distraint (see WiTHERNAM), 

1467 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 390 That noseriaunt take. . for ser- 
vynge of a capias eny thynge but in maner folowynge. 1543 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 14 Payde for ij captas.. 
vjd. 1622 FLETCHER Sfax. Cur. v. il, A capias from my sur- 
geon and my silkman. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 52 
Walter Clerke..was arrested..upon a Capias Utlagatusm. 
1682 LuTTRELL Brief Rel, (1857) I. 234 If his lordship had 
not appeared, a capias in Withernam would have gone out, 
whereon he must have been committed. 1689 HicKERINGILL 
Modest fg. ii 17 Excommunications, Capias’s, Fines, 
and Imprisonments, 1812 Compr (Dr. Syntax! Picturesque 
xxv, Near Clifford’s-Inn appear’d to stand Of Capiases an 
uglyband. 1865 Dublin Univ. Mag.1. 563 A distinguished 
general officer .. who was just going out to India and who 
had been stopped bya capias. 

Capibara, var. of CAPYBARA. 

Capidan, obs. form of Capitan. 

+ Ca‘pidoce, capydois. Sc. Ods. [perhaps 
the same as CAPADOS.] 

1548 Aberd. Regist. V. 20(Jam.) Vij capidocis of velvet. 
Mod. Sc. Capie-dossie, a hairy cap. 

Capie-hole: see CaPPY-HOLE. 

Capil, -pill, -pyl, var. of Cape, Oés., a horse. 

Capillaceous (kepiléifas). [f L. capil/ace-zs 
hairy, hair-like, f. capz//-us hair: see -AcEous.] Of 
the nature of, or resembling hair; hair-like, thread- 
like. Cf. CAPILLARY 5. Hence Capilla’ceously 
adv. ; Capilla’ceo-muw Itifid a., divided into many 
hair-like filaments. 

1731-7 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Crocus, Spring Crocus, 
with a capillaceous Leaf. 1858 Gray Bot. Text-6k. 401 
Ca fillaceous, so slender that it may be compared with the 
hairs of animals, 1877 F. E. Hutme Wzld FV. Introd. 10 
Water-Buttercup,—-Submerged leaves capillaceo-multifid. 

|| Capillaire (kep/lér). [F. cap7//atre maiden- 
hair fem, ad. L. capillaris of hair, capillaris 
herba the maidenhair.} A syrup or infusion 
of maidenhair fern (Adiantum capillus Veneris). 
b. A syrup flavoured with orange-flower water. 
Also Syrup of capillatre. 

1754 Connoisseur No, 38 Whatever orgeat or capillaire can 
inspire. 1791 BosweE Lt Fohnxson (1831) 1. 482 He used to 
pour capillaire into his port wine. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s 
Bot, xxxii. 491 True Maiden-hair, which is used, or supposed 
to be so, in the syrup of capillaire. 1851 T. Moore Brit. 
Ferns (1864) 17 Capillaire .. is prepared by pouring boiling 


syrup over the fronds, and flavouring the infusion with | 


orange flowers. 

+ Capillament. Ods. [ad. L. capillament-2m 
the hair collectively, f. capz//us hair. Cf. F. ca- 
pillament.] An organic structure, presenting a 
slender and hair-like appearance ; a hair-like fibre, 


filament; one of the ultimate ramifications of the | 


root of a plant, or of a nerve in animals. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Gloss., Capitlaments, 
small hairy threds of the Nerves. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. 
I. s.v. Adder’s Tongue, The Root is small, and dividedintoa 
few Capillaments. 1748 HartLey Odserv. AZan 1. i. 1. 5.17 
The Nerves are rather solid Capillaments thansmall Tubuli. 
1785 Reip /x2, Powers 83 Capillaments of the optic nerve. 

+b. Zot, A filament; a stamen. Ods. 

¢1720 Quincy (J.), Those small threads or hairs which 
grow up in the middle of a flower, and adorned with little 
herbs at the top, are called capillaments. 1727 A. HAMILTON 
New Acc. E. dnd. V1. xxxix, 81 Fruit..with a tough Skin, 
beset with Capillaments. 1751 CHamBers Cycl., Capidla- 
ments, more usually called staszina. 

+Capillar, 2. Ots. Also 7 capillare. [ad. 
L. capillar-is of or pertaining to hair, f. capillus 
hair: cf. F. capilV/aive, 14th c. in Littré.] Of or 
pertaining to hairs, hair-like. 

1. =CaPILLaryY 5. 

1601 Hotranp Péiny II. 127 No root at all these Capillar 
hearbes haue. /ééd¢.232 Polytricha & Callitrica (both capil- 
lare herbs). 

2. = CAPILLARY 3. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 22 The cutis. .hath 
many capillar veines in it. 1666 G. Harvey J7orb. Angi. 
x. 96 The chyle .. sticks in the Capillar veins. 

3. = CAPILLARY 2. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. xxii. 162 If the chink [in fractured 
skull] be only capillar, and hard to be seene.. the Chirur- 
geon may be excused. 1693 Evetyn De a Quint. Compt. 
Gard.1.7 All the Capillar Roots must be taken away. 

Capillarimeter (kapi:lari‘m/ta1).  [f. L. ca- 
pillart-s +-METER.] An instrument for determin- 
Ing the strength of wine or the quality of oil on 
the principle of capillary attraction. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Capillariness, -arious, etc. : see after CAPIL- 
LARY. 

Capillarity (kepileriti). [ad. F. capilartté, 
f. L. capillar-is CAPILLARY + -1TY.] Capillary 
quality ; esp. that of exerting capillary attraction 
or repulsion. Also, capillary attraction. 

1830 Herscuer Stad, Naz. Phil, 234 Capillary attraction, 
or capillarity as it is sometimes called. 1850 Dausexy 
Atom. The. (ed. 2) 315 The affinity of capillarity .. which 
acts solely between the surfaces of the attracting body and 
of that which combines with it, 1882 Grikie 7e-x7-dh, 
Geol. wt, 1. iv. § 2. 299 The power possessed by water of pene- 
trating rocks, in virtue of the porosity and capillarity. 


Capillary (kepilari, kapi lari), 2. and sd. [f. 


| L. capiltaris ; see CAPILLAR and -aRY?.] 


CAPILLIFORM. 


A. adj, 1. Of, pertaining to, consisting of, or 
concerned with hair. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Capillary, of or like hair. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856). 326 Another, remarkable 
for a dirty person, of well used-up capillary surface, 1863 
Posstbilittes of Creat, 182 [A whisker] shooting its capillary 
herbage in a curving direction across the cheek. 1885 
Truth 11 June 932/1 It is as good for the dentists as for 
the capillary artists. 

2. Hair-like ; resembling a hair in tenuity. 

1664 Power £2. Philos. 1. 37 All diaper’d or branched 
over with pure white capillary little veins. 1704 SwiFrT 
Afech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 294 Certain capillary 
Nerves. 1742 H. Baker AVZicrosc. u. v. 86 This Dunghill- 
Water abounds..with a sort of capillary Eels, that are ex- 
treamly active. 1811 Pinkerton Pefra/. 1. 261 Capillary 
virgin silver. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot. u. 182 Lesser He- 
losciad, submerged leaves. with capillary segments. 

3. Having a very minute or hair-like internal 
diameter ; as a capillary tube or vessel. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, uu. 142 Take a small Capillary 
Glass-pipe, or Tube, open at both ends. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 297 Rain-water .. meeting with capillary 
veins (as I may call them) or small pores [in the rocks}. 1742 
H. Baker AZzcrose. u. x. 132 The Blood ..in the minute 
Capillary Veins and Arteries. 1819 PLayrair Vat. Phil. 
I, 191 ‘Vhe reason why the water between the two narrow 
plates of glass rises only to half the height it does in a 
capillary tube. 1871 B. Stewart ead § 16 A tube of glass 
. which has a capillary bore. , : 

4. Of, pertaining to, or taking place in, capillary 
vessels or capillaries. For Capzllary Attraction, 
Repulsion, see those words. 

1809 :77¢/7) An Examination of M. La Place’s Theory of 
Capillary Action. 1831 Brewster Offices iv. 30 A drop of 
the fluid..will be retained by the force of capillary attrac- 
tion. 1836 Topp Cycl, Axar, 1. 77/2 The capillary system 
. becomes infinitely less extended. 

+5. See quots. Obs. (Cf. B. 3.) 

¢1720 Quincy (J.), Capillary, or capillaceous plants, are 
such as have no main stalk or stem, but grow to the ground, 
as hairs on the head; and which bear their seeds in little 
tufts or protuberances on the backside of their leaves. 1753 
CuamsBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Capillary plants amount to 
es the same with what are denominated acaulose plants. 

2 See 

+1. Anything resembling a hair or collection of 
hairs. Ods. 

1697 Everyn Nusz7s02. vi. 214 As it were Capillaries, hairy 
Lines and tender Rays. 

2. A capillary vessel. Cf. A. 3. esp. One of a 
number of extremely minute blood-vessels, in which 
the arterial circulation ends, and the venous begins. 

1667 Phil. Trans, II. 511 The capillary’s of the Arteries, 
and Veins. 1744 BerKELEy Sivzs § 56 Mercury. .may justly 
be suspected of hurting the fine capillaries. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. § Exp. Phil. VW. xxi. 420 Secreted by the fine capila- 
ries .. in the bodies of plants and animals. 1873 Mivarr 
Elem, Anat. x. 406 Minute tubes, capillaries, which convey 
the blood to the tissues. 

+3. Bot. A name given apparently at first to 
the Maidenhair Fern, Adiantum capillus Venerts 
(in ancient Lat. Capcllus Veneris and herba capil- 
aris), and thence to other ferns or allied plants. 

(1578 Lyte Dodoexs ui. xviii. 409 Apuleius calleth it Ca- 
pillus Veneris, Capillaris, and Crinita.] 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend, Ep. 351 Some kinde of the capillaries, which are very 
small plants and only grow upon wals and stony places. 
1094 Ray Dyse. u. iv. (1732) 191 The leaves of Ferns and 
other Capillaries. 1751 CuamBers Cycd. s.v., The ancients 
thought that the capillaries were all without seed. 

+b. Any stemless or acaulous plant. Ods. 

1664 Everyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 217 All Fibrous Plants .. 
Also the Capillaries; Matricaria, Violets, Primroses, etc. 
may now be transplanted. 1675 — Terra (1729) 45 Violets, 
Auricula, Primroses, and other Capillaries planted in Beds, 
or Bordures, a 

Hence + Capi‘Mariness = CAPILLARITY; +Ca- 
pilla‘rious a, = CAPILLARY; also Capilla‘riaa a. 
nonce-wd, 

1775 Ash, Capiliariness, the state of being capillary. [Also 
in mod. Dicts.] 1750 G. Hucues Barbados 252 Its. .capil- 
larious, fringy branches are divided into.. smaller ones. 
1825 Lams in Life & Lett. xv. (Wks. 1865) 443, I call all 
good Christians the Church, Capillarians and all. 

Capillate (kx'pilet’, 2. [ad. L. capillat-us 
hairy, f. cap7l/-us hair: see -aTE%,] Furnished 
with hair. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

+Capilla‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. L. capilla- 
tién-em, f. capillatus hairy, f. capillus hair.] The 
state or condition of being hairy or hair-like ; 
hence, covcy. a. a hair-like blood-vessel, a capil- 
lary ; b. a capillary fracture of the skull. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. 110 Nor is the humour 
contained in smaller veines, or obscure capillations, but in 
a vesicle or little bladder. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Capit- 
Zation, hairiness, a making a thing hairy, or a causing hair 
to grow. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techu., Capillation ..is a 
Fracture in the Skull, so small that it can scarce be found, 
which yet often proves mortal. 1751 in CHAMBERS. 

+Capillature. Ods. rare. [ad. L. capilla- 
‘tira in same sense.] (See quot.) 

1656 Brount Glossugr., Capillature, a frizling of the hair, 
the bush of hair on the head. 1721-1800 in Baitey; and in 


mod. Dicts. 
Capilliform (kipi-lifgim). [f. L. capél/-us + 
-rormM.] Having the form of a hair; hair-shaped. 
1835 Linney /9¢7od. Bot. (1848) II. 104 Long capilliform 
pedicels. 


CAPILLITIUM. 


| Capillitium (kzpili-fidm). Lot. [a. L. ca- 
pillitium the hair collectively, f. capr/us.]  Yn- 
tangled filamentary mattcr in fungals, bearing 
sporidia. (7reas. Bot. 1866.) 

1871 Cooke Mingi (1874) 34 The spinulose projections 
from the capillitium..are the remains of pedicels. 1875 
Bexnetr & Dyer tr. Suchs’ Bot. 255 The mass of slender 
filaments remains as a delicate Capillitium. 


Capillo'se, 2. and sd. [ad. L. capillos-us 
full of hair, £. capidlus.] A. adj. Full of hair, 
hairy. In mod. Dicts. 

B. sé. Afin. A synonym (in Chapman 1843) for 
Millerite or sulphide of nickel, also called capz/- 
lary pyrites, (Vana Min. 57.) 

+Ca‘pilmute, ca*balmute. Sc. Law. Ods. 
[app. f. capi7, CapLe, CABLE horse + mute, Moot, 
pleading, plea. The synonym callelmute is f. 
Catrur.] The form of legal action by which the 
owner of strayed or stolen cattle proved his 
ownership, and obtained restoration. 

Quoniam Atlachiamcuta x. Note (Jam.) Forma controver- 
sie vulgo appellatur capilnte, cabaluute, vel catlelmute ; 
nam mole vel mute significat placitum, querelam, etc. 

+Capilota-de. Ots. Also 7-8 capirotade, 
-adoe. [a. I’. capilotade, formerly capirotade, in 
Rabelais cabirotade, ad. Sp. capirotala (cf. it. cap- 
perottato), according to Littre f. capérote hood, as 
if‘a dish with a hood’, but Scheler and others 
doubt this.) A kind of dish (see quot.); fg. a 
cooked-up story, hash, medley. 

1611 Cotcr., Capirotade, Capirotadoe, or slued meat, 
compounded of Veale, Capon, Chicken, or Partridge, minced, 
spiced, and layed upon several beds of Cheese. 1696 
Prius, Capilotade, a stew’d meat, compounded of the 
heads, legs, carcasses of Capons, Partridges, etc. 1705 VAN- 


- pruce Confed. um. ti, What a capilotade of a story's here! 


1731-1800 BatLey, Cafirotade..Minc'd Meat. 
Caping, vé/. sb., see Care v. 1, 2, and Copine. 
Capisten, obs. form of CapsTAn. 


+Capi‘strate, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. capistrat- 
ppl. stem of capistrare to halter, f. capestrum 
halter.) vans. ‘To halter, muzzle, or tye’ 
(Cockcram 1623). 

Also 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1721-1800 in Bairy. 

Capital (kepital), 54.1 Forms; 3 capitale, 
5 capital, 6-7 capitell, -el, (7 capitull, -ol’, 7— 
capital. [Answers to L.. capi/e//-1m in same sense 
(dim. of capu¢ head, or rather of its dim. capétu- 
dum), and its representatives, It. capitello, OF. 
capitel, chapitel, now chapitean ; but from the be- 
ginning tending to confusion with the adj. Capita, 
to which it is now assimilated. Italian influcnce 
favoured capite/./) in the 17th c.] 

1. The head or top of a column or pillar. 

c1290 Land Cokaygue 69 in E. EF. P. (1862) 158 Pe pilers.. 
Wi, harlas, and capitale Of grene jaspe and rede corale. 
1413 Lypa. Pyler. Sowle w. xxxvi. (1483) 83 The legges ben 
as it were pylers .. the knees ben the capitals and the feete 
the bases. 1563 SHuTE Arcétit. Bj b, In the Capitel, was 
set Voluta. .for an ornature and garnishment of the Capitell. 
1604 Drayton Ozule 629 From the Base, up to the Capitell. 
1660 Boome Archit. Ea, Corinthian Capitall. 1670 Las- 
sets Voy. /taly 11. 157 Four great Pillars .. adorned with 
Capitels..of brasse guilt. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men of Var 
60 On the Capitol, Victory, Trade, Peace and Plenty might 
he expressed. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. vii. 72 A 
eapital is only the cornice of a column. 

2. The head or cap of a chimney, crucible, etc. 

1715 Desacuuiers Fires Jmpr. 79 Such a Capital will 
wholly hinder the Wind froin going into the Chimney. 
1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Capital of a lanthorn.. 
Capital of a mill. 1800 FHlenry Zit. Chemz. (1808) 148 An 
alembic, covered with its capital. 

© 3. A chapter of a book. (for CAPITLE.) 

1819 Scott /eenhoe xxxvii, Holy St. Bernard in the rule 
of our.. profession, hath said, in the fifty-ninth capital, etc. 

Capital, sé.2: see B. under the adj. 

Capital (kex'pital), @. and 56.2 Forms: 3-4 
capitale, 5-7 capitall e, 5-6 capytal(l, 7 capi- 
toll, 4— capital. [a. F. capital (12th c.), ad. L. 
capital-is, in legal and ecclesiastical use. The 
actual F. descendant of the L. word is cheple/ 
(pronounced cheve/ ).] 

A. adj. I. Relating to the head. 
+1. Of or pertaining to the head or top. Oés. 

a 1226 Ancr. R. 258 Widuten eddren capitalen bet bledden 
on his hefde. 1486 Bk. St. Aléans, Her. Fj, Sparris..put 
.. by the maner of an hede, and ij syche sparris ionyt togedyr 
make a capitall sygne. 1616 Cuarman //omer's Batrachom. 

Their parts capitall The hid. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. xu. 383 

is (the Serpent's} capital fev ce. 1688 R. Home Armoury 
im. xiii. 34 A Pillar Composed tn the Capital part. 

2. Affecting, or involving loss of, the head or life. 

at Caxton Gold. Leg. 184/3 To haue capytal sentence 
& he beheded. 1581 Lamsarve Lyre. 1, xii. (1588)67 Capitall 
(or deadly) punishment is done sundry wayes. 1770 Laxc- 

norne Plutarch ep 181/2 Cimon. .narrowly escaped a 
capital sentence. 1 Spectator 19 Dec. 1487 We never 
remember a capital verdict upon such insufficient evidence. 

b. Punishable by death. 

1526 Fritn Purgat, 201 Whosoever hath committed a 
capital crime. 1688 Straviinc Serme, (1692) 168 The Egyp- 
tans made it Capital to affirm that their God Apis was 
dead. 61745 Swirt HWés, (1841) IL. 154 Guilty of a capital 
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crime. 1827 Hattam Const, //ist, (1876, IIL. xvii. 330 It 
was cupital to preach even in houses. . 

+c. Of persons: Dealing with capital crimes ; 
also, capitally condemned. Odés. 

1583 Stuuses sivat. Abus. u. 106 Vhey, as Capytall 
ludges, geue definytiue sentence of lyfe and death. 1631 
Gouce God’s Arrows ur. § 60. 295 Putting capitall malefac- 
tors todeath. 1644 Prynne Check to Britax. 4 Animpeni- 
tent, obdurate, Capitall Delinquent. 

+d. Fatal. Ods. 

21626 Bacon (J.) War, which is capital to thousands. 
1jor Cotuier WW. Antoninus 11 In the Reign of Adrian an 
excellency of almost any kind was sometimes Capital to 
the Owner. 

e. Roman Law. Involving loss of civil rights. 

1838 Arno.p //ist. ome (1846) I. xiv. 289 The punish- 
ment of a libeller involved in it a dfminuutio capitis, and was 
thus in the Roman sense of the term capital. 

+3. Said ot an cnemy or enmity: 
mortal. Ods. 

1375 Barnour Sruce in. 2 The lord off lorne . . That wes 
capitale ennymy ‘To the king. rs0z ARNoLDE Clrvon.(1811) 
283 A capital enmyte lyke to haue endured for ever. 1670 
Cotton Esfernon 1, 1. 109 The Bishop was his capital 
Enemy. 1762 Hume //ist, Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 162 The 
capital enemy of their country. 

4. fig. Of defects, errors, and the like: Fatal, 
vitally injurions, most serious, radical. (Passing 
into sense 6 d.) 

1538 Starkey England 128 You have notyd such [faults] 
as be most capytal. 1681 Mutcaster Positions xxxiii. 
(1887) 121 _Immoderate exercise..a very capitall enemie to 
health. 1622 T. Tavtor Comun, Titus ii. 10 (1619) 429 It 
is more capitall to smite the master then a stranger. 1734 
tr. Nollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 11. 1. 34 Hannibal’s stay at 
Capua was a capital blemish in his conduct. 1855 Pres- 
corr Philip 1, u. v. (1857) 249 In the outset, he seems to 
have fallen into a capital error. c 

ITI. Standing at the head. ///. and fg. 

5. Of words and letters: + Standing at the head 
ofa page, or at the beginning of a line or para- 
graph, initial (obs.). Capital letlers: letters of the 
form and relative size used in this position. 

¢1391 Cuaucer A stro/. 8 This same bordure is devyded 
..with 23 lettres capitals. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls Ser.) 
IV. 299 The capitalle letters..expresse this sentence. 1490 
Canton Enueydos xxii. 84 The grete capitalle lettres of the 
bygynnynge. .of the psalmes and chapytres.. ben alle mayde 
fayre. 1584 Power Lioya’s Cambria g It is easy for the C. 
Capitall to creepe in. 1662 Perys Diary 11 June, To have 
the capitall words wrote with red ink. 1676 Moxon Print. 
Lett. 10 Use a Capital Letter. .in all Proper Names. 1811 
J. Bannatine in Wonthly Mag. XXXIV. 429 One very 
modern improvement in writing and printing. .dropping the 
capital letters, except in the beginning of sentences, etc. 

6. Chief; head-; a. of ;ersons. arch. or Obs. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xix. 37 Of bis Lawch are thre 
capytale. 1461-82 Lider Niger Edw. /V in Mouseh. Ord. 
73 This sergeaunt, capitall Buttler. 1530 Zest. Edor. (Sur- 
tees) V. 293 Capital Sanctes under God of the aforsaid 
kirkes. 1614 IT. Avams Diviel’s Bang. 213 Diseases, which 
be Deaths capitall Chirurgions. 1683 Loud. Gas. No. 1866/4 
The Mayor, Aldermen, Bayliff, Capital Burgesses, and 
Commonalty of..Waymouth. 1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp., 
Capital lord .. the lord of the fee. 1810 in Riscdon’s Surv. 
Devon 426 A Mayor, assisted by 18 capital burgesses. | 

b. of mansions, estates, towns, and cities. 
Capital manor: one held fn capite, or directly 
from the King. Capital messuage: that occupied 
by the owner of a property containing several 
messuages. Capital town or city=CAPitTaL sé. 


‘see B. 2 below). 

1539 sict 31 //en. V1, v, The saide manour of Hampton 
courte shall .. be the chiefe and capitall place and parte of 
the saide honour of Hampton courte. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny 
{.125 From thence. .to the capitoll towne of the Arachosians, 

1g miles. 164z Perkins Prof. Bk. v. § 406. 175 The heire 
is not compellable to assigne unto his mother .. the capital] 
messuage which was his Fathers. 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 
924 Battering Engines bent to rase Som Capital City. /éid. 
x1. 343 This had been Perhaps thy Capital Seate, from 
whence had spred All generations. 1 BLACKSTONE 
Conn. 11, 214 The eldest son had the capital fee or prin- 
cipal feud of his father’s possessions. 1774 T. Warton ///st. 
Eng. Poetry (1840) 1. 18 Chained in the cloister, or church, 
of some capital monastery. 1809 Bawpen tr. Domesday Bk. 
589 The Abbot of Westminster claims all this because the 
capital manor is given to St. Peter. 

+e. of ships: ‘Of the linc’; first-rate. Ods. 

1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2397/4 The Capital Ships are off of 
Torbay about 4 Leagues from the Shore. 1766 Smo.ietT 
Hist. Eng. (1804) V.248 Of these capital ships (those of the 
line), 17 were stationed in the East Indies. 

d. of other things. 

a 1535 More De guat. Nowiss, Wks. 85/2, li. capitall vyces, 
that 1s to wit enuye and couityce. 1597 J. Payne AXoyal 
Exch, 44 Love ys the capitall affection in men and weinen. 
1671 Mitton Samson 394 To win from me My capital secret. 
1749 Cuesterr. Left. II. clxxxv. 189 The Last Supper. by 
Paul Veronese .. is reckoned his capital performance. 1872 
R.W. Dare Commandm. 7 Vhe old traditions. .mude Obe- 
dience the capital virtue of childhood. : 

e. less strictly. Main, leading, weighty, im- 
portant, first-class. 

1724 A. Couns Gr. Clr. Relig. 20 Several capital places 
in the sacred Writers. 1767 Goocu 7reat. Hounds 182 
These preparatory rules, generally necessary before any 
capital operation. 1 ‘Priesttey Lect. /fist, & i. § 
All history has a capital advantage over every work of 
fiction, 1793 W. Rowerts Looker-on No. 47 He. .espoused 
the daughter of a capital grocer. 3818 Haziitt Evy. Joets 
vi. (1870) 146 So capital and undeniable a proof of the 
author's talents. 


Deadly, 


CAPITAL. 


7. In mod. use: Excellent, ‘ first-rate’, 
as an exclamation of approval. 

1762 LL». Rapnor in /’riv. Lett. ist Ld. Mabnesbury 1. 
85 lhe HWobbema is also a very capital picture. 1791 'G, 
Gamapo' slun, Horsent, vi. (1809) 91 Me clears every thing 
with his fore legs in u capital style. 1835 1. [look G. Gur- 
ney 1. ti, Nobody suid capital, or even good, or even tuler- 
able. 1870 FE. Ptacock Kal Shirl. 111.26 We was a capital 
companion. 1875 Jowitt Plate (ed. 2) 1. 100 Capital, 
Socrates; by the gods, that is truly good. 

8. Of or pertaining to the original funds of a 
trader, company, or corporation; principal; Aevce, 
serving as a basis for financial and other oy:era- 
tions. 

1709 Lond. Gaz, No. 4554,1 An Act for Enlarging the 
Capital Stock of the Dank of England. 1776 Avam Satin 
IV, N. 1.1. ix. 98 ‘The capital stock of Great Britain was 
not diminished even hy the enormons expense of the late 
war. 1825 Soutney in Q. Aev. XXXII. 41 Coinpelled. .to 
encroach largely ae its capital fund. 1884 1.». Se1vorse 
in Law Rep. 25 Chanc. Div. 689 She may commute tnto 
a capital sum..the benefit given to her. . by way of annuity. 

TIL. +9. Capital lye: the first or strongest 
alkaline solution employed in the process of soap- 
making. Ods. (Cf. F. capite/ in same sense, med. 
L. capitellum ‘aqua saponis vel lixivium’, It. 
capitello ‘lic to wash and skoure with’ ‘Florio. 
So that strictly this isa distinct word.]} 

sips Worupce Dict. Rust. et Urb.s.v. Soup, The Magis- 
tral or Capital Lye ..is so strong, that an Egg will swim 
therein. 1731 Baitey, Capital Lecs, are the strong Lees, 
made by Soap-boilers from Pot-ashes. 

B. sb. {Several elliptical uses of the adjective. ] 

1. A capital letter. Hence 70 speak in capitals : 
i.e. with emphasis. (Cf. A. 5.) 

1649 G. Danie. Tr/narch., Rich, (1, cxvil, Noe Character 
so sinall, But through that Glass appeares a Capitall. 1676 
Moxon Print. Lett. 5 A, BB, C, etc. are Capitals. 1733 
Swirt On Poetry 99 When in Capitals exprest, The dullest 
reader smokes the Jest. 1871 L. W. Lockuart Fair to Sec 
I. 4 (Hoppe) ‘And [ aml’ cried Fuskisson, a little white 
ensign, speaking in large capitals, with a voice like a Jew’s 
harp. 1873 Burton //ist. Scot. V1. Ixvii, 147 The Service- 
book was amply decorated with pictorial capitals. 

2. A capital town or city; the head town of a 
country, province or state. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 756 Panda:monium, the high Capital 
Of Satan and his Peers. 1750 Jounson Aambl. No. 49 ? 4 
He that, like Cassar, would rather be the first man of a 
village, than the second in the capital of the world. 1853 
Ropertson Ser. Ser. 1.x. 115 § 2 A constant round from 
the capital to the watering place, and from the watering 
place to the capital. 

3. A capital stock or fund. a. Commerce. The 
stock of a company, corporation, or individual 
with which thcy enter into business and on which 
profits or dividends are calculated; in a joint- 
stock company, it consists of the total sum of the 
contributions of the shareholders. b. /o/. Econ. 
The accumulated wealth of an individual, com- 
pany, or community, used asa fund for carrying on 
fresh production ; wealth in any form uscd to help 
in producing more wealth. 

[1611 Cotcr., Capital, wealth, worth; a stocke, a man’s 
principall, or chiefe, substance.] 1630 9 Worton Left. & 
Treat. 459 \K. O.) 1647 CLareNpon /fist. Hed. vii. 1847) 
441/1 Such anticipations upon all kinds of receipts for montes 
borrowed and already spent, that they had no capital for 
future security. 1727-5: Cuamuers Cyc. s.v., Power given 
by Parliament to the South-Sea Company to increase their 
capital. 1790 Burxe Fr. Hew. 51 You began ill... You set 
up your trade without a capital. 1793 Bentuam Emancip. 
Col, Wks. 1843 1V. 411 In proportion to the quantity of 
capital a country has at its disposal, will..be the quantity 
of its trade. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1 442 ‘The gen- 
tlemen of fortune turn their capitals into this channel. 
1825 McCutiocu Pol, Econ. 1. ii. 73 The accumulation. .of 
the produce of previous labour, or, as it is more commonly 
termed, of capital or stock. /d/d. 114 Credit..enables those 
who have capitals..to lend them to those who are desirous 
to obtain them. 1863 Fenn Eng. § For. Fumds 26 Bank 
Stock..is the capital of the Corporation of the Bank of 
England. 1874 Hers Soc. /'ress. ili. 54 The immense 
difficulty that it is for any human being without capita! 
to ensure himself a living. , was 

ce. Fixed capital: that which remains in the 
owner’s possession, as working cattle, tools, ma- 
chinery, etc. Crreulating, floating cafital: that 
which is constantly changing hands or passing 
from one form into another, as goods, money, etc. 

1776 Apam Smiti FE WW, (1869) 1. 1. i. 276 His capital is 
continually going from him in one shape, and returning to him 
in another. Such capitals .. may .. be called circulating 
capitals. 1825 MeCuttocu Pol, Fcow..ii 95 What could 
he do without the assistance of fixed capital or tools? _ 

d. fig.; also phrase, 70 make capital oul of: to 
turn to account. 

1847 Heirs Friemds in C. (1851) 1. 28 To reject the ac- 
cumulated mental capital of ages. 1855 Macamtay //75?. 
Eng. xxv. (1869) 1V. 314 He tried to make. political capital 
out of the desolation of his house. 1865 Mars. Rippetr G. 
Geith 11. ii. 26 The quietest, most conciliating manners that 
ever a man made capital out of. 1885 Stivenson Jr 
Fckyll i, & Uf you choose to make Cipital out of this accident 

4. Fortif. See quot.) 

1706 Paris, Capstal, the line drawn cither from the 
angle of the Polygon to the point of the Lastion, or from 
the point of the Bastion to the middle of the Gorge. 1853 
Srocqueter Wil. Encyel., Capital, is an imaginary lire 
tisecting the salient angle of a work. 


Often 


CAPITAL. 


+5. (See quot.; Obs. 

1799 G. Satu Ladorvat. 1.188 One part of capital or cream 
of clay. 

Capital (ke pital), z. [f. the sb.] 
furnish or adorn with a capital. 

1831 Ruskin Stones Ver. I. ix. § 29 They shod and capi- 
taled the mouldings till they looked like a group of shafts. 

Capitaled (kx pitald), p//. a. [f. Cavrrar sé. 
+-ED2.] a. Arch, Furnished with a capital. b. 
Supplied with capital. (Chiefly in com.) 

1803 Ava. Rez. 1. 383/1 The..sluggish proceedings of an 
under-capitaled community. 1851 Ruskin Stoves len. I. 
i. § 17 All Romanesque, massy-capitaled buildings. 1853 
C. Bronté Villette xx.(D.) The white column capitalled 
with gilding. ; 

Capitalhood (ke:pitalhud). [f. CaprtTaL 50.2 + 
-HooD.] The condition of being a capital city. 

1865 Examiner 25 Nov.743 Her[Florence’s] half forgotten 
dreams of capital-hood are more than realized. 

Capitalism (ke'pitali:z’m . [f. Capiransé.2 + 
-tsm.] The condition of possessing capital; the 
position of a capitalist ; a system which favours 
the existence of capitalists. 

1854 THackeray A ewceonres 11. 75 The sense of capitalism 
sohered and dignified Paul de Florac. 1877 A. Dovai Better 
Times (1884) 10 This institution of private capitalism is of a 
comparatively recent origin. 13884 Pa// J/al/ G. 11 Sept.6/1 
A loophole for capitalism to creep in upon the primitive 
Christian communism. 

Capitalist (kepitalis.). [f Caprran s6.2+ 
-IsT.} One who has accumulated capital; onc 
who has capital available for employment in 
financial or industrial enterprises. Also a7¢¢7zd. 

1792 A. Younc Trav. France 529 A gross evil of these 
direct imposts is, that of moneyed men, or capitalists, escap- 
ing all taxation. 1823 Cotrripcr Yadble-t. 27 Apr., The 
poor-rates are the consideration paid by .. capitalists for 
having labour at demand. 1845 Disrarii Syér/ (1863) 95 
The capitalist flourishes, he amasses immense wealth}, we 
sink, lower and lower; lower than the beasts of burthen. 
1867 J. B. Kinnear Quest, for Kefd. Parit. 213 The capi- 
talist class. 

Capitali'stic, 2. [f. Capirarist+-ic.] Of 
or pertaining to capitalists. 

1877 A. Douai Beticr Times (1884) 7 The offshoot of 
capitalistic production, 1884 Christian Union (N.Y .) 24 Apr. 
390 The substitution of some form of co-operation in pro- 
duction and exchange for the capitalistic method. 

Capitalization ‘k:pitalaizéi-fon). [f. Carr- 
TALIZE +-ATION.] 

1. The action of converting into capital, or of 
representing an annual income or payment by its 
capital value. 

1860 Sat, Kev. IX. 3/2 Her creditors..agreed to the capi- 
talization of their overdue dividends. 1885 Sir H. Cotton 
in Law ep. 30 Chance. Div. 243 The profits .. were to be 
capitalized, and she was only to have the income arising 
from that capitalization. 

2. Conversion into a capital city. 

1865 Pall Alall G. 9 Oct. 10 Florence is being summarily 
subjected to the advantages of capitalization. 

3. The action of printing in capitals. 

1864 in WEBSTER, etc. _ 

Capitalize (kz"pitilsiz , v. 
+ -IZE.] 

1. ¢razs. To convert into capital. 

1868 Rocrrs Pol. Econ. xxiii. (ed. 3) 307 Notes bearing 
interest, to he subsequently capitalised into a funded debt. 
1885 Sir E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LII. 369/2 The com- 
pany were authorised. .to capitalise the reserved fund. 

jig. 1878 N. Amer, Rev, CXXVII. 241 They should 
teach us to capitalize our philosophy. 

2. To convert ,a periodical income or payment) 
into an equivalent capital sum; to compute or 
realize the present value of such a payment for a 
definite or indefinite length of time. 

1856 7iyzes 22 Jan., As tothe project of capitalizing incomes, 
that is another affair. 1861 Grex. P. Tnomrson Aud? Alt. 
III. cxlv. 131 The hundred millions .. must be, as the term 
learnt in France I think is, capitalised. 

3. To print in capitals. zozzce-tese. 

1850 Whirr.e £ss. § Kev. 11. 264 Capitalizing the names 
of abstract qualities. 

Ilence Capitalized f//.a., Capitalizer (ke pita- 
lai za1) sb., Capitalizing vA/. sb. 

1853 Giapstone Financ. Statenz, 33 The capitalized value 
of the income, 1880 Atlantic Monthly Dec. 849 The ad- 
ministrator of capital and labour is not a mere middleman; 
he is a capitalizer. 1882 W. B. Weepen Soc. Law Labor 
28 Small farmers .. are almost always capitalizers. 1880 
Atlantic Monthly Nec. 848 Capitalizing; that is the con- 
verting of capital and labour into more capital. 

Capitalless ‘kxpitallés), a. [f Capitan sé. 
+-LEs3.] Without capital; having no capital. 

1866 Creme Banking ii. 65 Dishonest speculation which 
thoroughly bad and capitalless houses have practised. 

Capitally (kepitali), a/v. [f. Capira. a. + 
-LY 2.) In a capital manner. 

1. Ina manner involving loss of life, as in Zo 
punish or accuse capitaily. 

1619 N. Brent tr. Sarpi's (list, Counc. Trent (1676) 410 
Those that are infected with Heresie ought! 10 be proceeded 
against capitally. 1695 Bre. Patrick Comme. Gen. xlii. 15 He 
was punished capitally. 1741 Mippieton Cicero I. v, 378 
‘The people could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally. 
1837 Tuirtwatt Greece LV. xxxv. 395 He was capitally im- 
peached, 


trans. To 


[f. CapITaL s6.? 


| 


94. 


2. Fatally, seriously. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xv. c. 394 So capitally bad. 1741 
Ricnarvson Pamela Il. 77 None but the Presumptuous, 
the Conceited, and the Thoughtless, err capitally. 1835 I. 
Taytor Sfi7. Despot. ix. 376 Those who are capitally.. in 
fault. 

3. Principality, mainly, eminently, in an im- 
portant degree. 

1786 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) I. 586 The commerce. .so 
far as it depended on that article, which was very capitally 
too, 1836 Foster in Liye & Corr. (1846) II. 304 Capitally 
fantastic, witty, and brilliant. 

4. Excellently, admjrably. 

1750 WarsuRTON F2diaz Wks. 1811 VIII. 90 The action 
too was Capitally interesting. 18120 Scott Let. in Lockhart 
(1842) 191 Miss Baillie’s play went off capitally here. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 331 You understand me capitally, 
Socrates. 

5. In capital letters : in large characters. 

1755 YounG Centaur vi. Wks. IV. 259 In heaven's. .effort 
for our welfare, is capitally written the Dignity of Man. 

Ca‘pitalness. [f. CapivaL 2.+-nEss.] The 
condition or fact of being capital. 

1611 Cotcr., Capitalité, capitalnesse ; or a capitall fact. 

|| Capitan (kapita'n, ke-pitén). Also 8 capi- 
dan, (7-8 captain). [Sp. cafrtam Captaln.] 
Mostly a¢t77., as in Cafrtan (or Captain) Pacha, 
the chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. 
capitan galley =next. 

{1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2320/3 The Captain Bassa or Lord 
Admiral. 1707 67d. No. 4336/6 The Captain Pasha will go 
.- With the Gallies ..into the Archipelago.] 1755 SMOLLETT 
Quix. (1803) II. 150, I rowed in the capitan galley of the 
‘Three Lanthorns at Navarino. 1835 Witus Pexcillings 
II. v. 96 He was formerly capitan pasha, or admiral-in-chief 
of the fleet. a 1849 J. C. MANGAN Poewts (1859) 182 Many 
a Capitan, and bey. ate 

| Capitana (kapitana). [It., Sp., and Pg. 
capitana in same sense, prop. adj., fem. of capztaz, 
-o, qualifying #ave ‘ship’ or other word.] The 
chief or admiral’s ship. 

1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1988/1 The Capitana of the Gallies 
of Naples..was in a great storm cast away. 1728 Morcan 
Algiers II. v. 315 Algiers lost .. their Capitana or Admiral. 
1843 Prescorr J7exrico u. iv. (1864) 87 Orders were given .. 
to take the direction of the capitana or admiral’s ship. 

Ca‘pitanate. [ad. It. capztanato.] The office 
of a Capitano. 

1818 J. C. Hosnouse Hist. Hlustr. 523 Ye..were..in- 
jured first by what was called a Senate, then under the 
name of a Capitanate. 

Capitanie, obs. form of CapraIn. 

|| Capitano (kapita-no). [It.;=Caprary.] A 
captain, headman, or chief. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 283 The Przfectus otherwise called 
the Capitano .. over all their [Venitian] forces. 1705 Ap- 
pison /taly(1766)87 The chief officers of the commonwealth 
are the two Capitaneos. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
110, I made him a Capitano, by giving him a frock and 
drawers of chintz. 1847 Disraeu Tazcred vy. viii. 

Capitanery, -ry: see CAPTAINRY. 

Capitate (ke pite't), a. Nat. Hirst. [ad. L. 
capitat-us headed, f. caput, capit- head: cf. next, 
and see -aTR2 2.] 

1. Having a distinct head, knob-headed. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anti, & Min. Introd., Gudgin, capi- 
tate and not capitate. 1807 J. E. Smitn Phys. Bot. 274 
{The Pistil] capitate, forming a little round head. 1848 
Dana Zooph, 135 Tentacles long and capitate. 

2. Bot. Having the inflorescence in a close 


terminal cluster or head, as in composite flowers. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 285 The capitate Herb, whose 
flowers are fistular. 1794 Martyn Nozssean’s Bot. x. 103 
Capitate flowers like the thistles. 1861 Miss Pratt /lowe7. 
Pi. V. 298 Dense-headed Rush, or Capitate Rush. — 

Hence Ca‘pitated f//. a., with same meaning. 

1676 Grew Azat. Flowers App. § 15 Without Stalks, that 
is, Capitated, asin Scabious. 1763 Exret in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 132 Having a globular or capitated stigma. 

Capitate (kepiteit), v. A/ath. [f. as prec.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 Cayley Blom. Sentinvariautsin Amer. Fral. Math, 
VII. 1. 10 We capitate a symbol by prefixing to it a number 
which is not less than the highest number contained in it: 
thus 552 may be capitated into 5552, 6552, etc. 

Capitation (kxpitéi-fon). [ad. L. capztation- 
em (sense 2), f. caput, capit- head, having the 
form of noun of action from a vb.: sec prec. and 
-ATION.] 

l. The counting of heads or persons. 

1614 Raveicu //ist, World 1. 418 Yhis law of capitation. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 360 For not performing 
the commandement of God concerning capitation. 

2. a. The levying of a tax orcharge by the head, 
i.e. upon each person. b. A tax or fce paid for 
each head ; a poll tax. ¢. A payment or fee of so 
much per head from pupils, etc. 

1641 Ewes (title), Speech, touching the Bill of a Capi- 
tation or Poll-money. 1696 Lutrret, Brief Kel. (1857) 
IV. 156 To make the whole capitation about 5 millions. 
1745 Fietpinc True Patr. Wks. 1775 IX. 317 Demand- 
ing two millions, to be immediately raised hy capita- 
tion. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 281 According to the 
last capitation, there were 166,871 Jews in Poland .. who 
paid the tax. /6id. 463 All other religions are. .included in 
this system of toleration, on paying a certain capitation. 


Mod. The Head Master's salary, paid partly by a capita- 


tion on each pupil. 


Hence | 


CAPITOL. 


3. Attrib. and Comb., as capitation-consumption, 
-tax; also +capitation-drugget, stuff, etc. (see 
quots.) ; capitation grant, a grant of a certain 
sum for every person who fulfils certain conditions, 
as to a school for scholars who pass a test examin- 
ation, to volunteers, etc. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 19 Oct., We find..the average “capita- 
tion consumption of tobacco about 8lb. 30z. 1690 B. E. 
Dict, Cant. Crew, *Capitation-Drugget, a Cheap, Slight 
Stuff, called so from the Taxofthat Name. 1862 Sat. Rev. 
15 Mar., It would be quite possible to merge several of the 
existing grants [for education] into a single *capitation 
grant. 1704 Loud, Gaz. No. 4031/4 Some Druggets, *Capi- 
tation Stuffs, and Shalloons, 1776 Apam SmitH WW. N. 
(1869) II. v. ii. 466 *Capitation taxes are levied at little ex- 
pense. 1844 H. H. Witson Srzt. /zdia 1. 112 A capitation 
tax upon pilgrims to the temple of Jagannath. 1701 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3740/4 An Olive * Capitation Wastcoat. 

Capitative, a. [f. L.caprtat- (see prec.)+-IVE.] 
Reckoned by the head; ‘per head’, 

1879 GLADSTONE in x9¢/ Cent. Sept. 571 The capitative 
addition made by their population to our commerce. 

+ Capitaynate. Sc. Oés. [f. capztayit, obs. f. 
CaPTAIN +-ATE!.] A captainship. 

1593 Dre Diary (1842) 43 Jan. 7th I receyved letters from 
the Lord Lasky from his capitaynate in Livonia. 

|| Ca:pite (kepitz). L., ablat. of capzt head, 
occurring in the phrase ‘fenére 77 capite to hold 
(of the king) in chief; whence ¢evani, tenure 17 
capite, and attrib. uses, as caprte-/ands, and the 
treatment of cafzte in Law Dicts. as ‘The name of 
a tenure (abolished by Acé 12 Chas. L/, xxiv.), by 
which land was held immediately of the King, or 
of the crown’. 

1616 BuLtokar s.v. Cafite, a tenure, when a man holdeth 
lands, immediately of the king as of his crowne. a 1626 
Bacon Use Com Law (1636) 39 If a man be seized of capite 
lands and soccage, he cannot devise but two parts of the 
whole. 1634 SanpERSoN Serm. II. 291 A single rood of 
capite-land will bring the whole estate into wardship. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 46 Capite is a Tenure that holdeth im- 
mediatly of the King, asof his Crowne 1755 in JonNson. 

+ Capite-berne. Sc. Obs. Also capy-. [app. f. 
cappit, CAPPED or CapEn+Fr. ‘éerne a kind of 
Moorish garment, or such a mantle as Irish gentle- 
women weare’ (Cotgr.).] Perh. a cape or hood. 

1473 in Acc. Ld. Treas. Scott, 1. 29, ij5 elne of blak for a 
clok and capiteberne for the Quene. —1474 /did. 22, j4 
elne of satyne to lyne a cipiberne of the Kingis clok. /éid. 
24, V quarteris of vellus to lyne a capitbirne for a riding 
gowne to the King. 


Capitel(1, -ele, -il, obs. ff. CaprTaL, CAPITLE. 

Capitellate (kapittelelt), a. [f. L. caprtellum 
(see next)+-ATE2 2.] Furnished with a capitel- 
lum or small head; terminating in a small knob. 
Cf, CaPITATE. 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 240 Stigma capitellate. 

|| Capite-llum. ([L. dim. of capze/ (or its dim. 
capttulum) head.] <A little head. In Pxys. The 
rounded eminence on the outer surface of the 
lower end of the humerus or upper arm. 

1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 148 A rounded prominence, 


called the capitellum, which joins the outer bone of the 
fore-arm or radius. ? F 

+ Ca‘pitle. Ofs. Also 4-5 itil, -ytle, -itele. 
[a. ONF. capitle:—L. capitulum, dim. of caput 
head. Another form of CHaPItLE, chapter.] 

1. ?A chapter; or ?a capital city. 

1340 Ayenéd, 43 Pe zenne of ham pet .. purchaceb pe stryfs 
and pe werres in cites oper ine capiteles, oper betuene be 
heje men, 4 

2. A chapter of a-book (or the like). 

1340 Ayend, 1 Pise bye be capiteles of be boc uol3inde. 
¢1380 Wycuir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 134 As tellib be Gospel of 
Joon in be same capitle. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. x. (1554) 
2ob, In this Capitle (ed. 1558 chapitle) [Bochas] gan direct 
his stile To write the story, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 61 
Capytle, or chapytle, or captur, caprtndum, 

3. A summary. 

1382 Wycur //cér, vili. 1 Forsothe a capitle vpon tho 
thingis that ben seid. 1388 /47d. (Gloss) A capitil, that is 
a schort comprehending of many thingis. 

Capitol (kzpitgl). Forms: 4 capitole, (-hole, 
-olye), 4-5 capit-, capytoile, -olie, 7 capitoll, 
v- capitol. [ME. capitolie, capitorle, a. ONF. 
capitolie, Parisian caprtotle ( =It. capttolioy, ad. L. 
capitolium,a derivative of caputhead. The mod.F. 
capitole and Eng. capitol are new adaptations of 
the L.] 

1. Literally, A citadel on the head or top of a 
hill. es. lhe great national temple of Rome, 
dedicated to Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the 
Saturnian or Tarpeian (afterwards called Capito- 
line) f1ill; sometimes applied to the whole hill 
including the a7x or citadel. 

1375 Barsour Lruce I, 543 Syne in hys capitole wes 
he [Caesar] Throw thaim of his consaill priue, Slayne. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer Afonkes T. 713 This Iulius to the capitolie 
{v.7. capitolye, capithole, capitoile] went. ?a1400 Jlorte 
Arth, 96 At Rome .. Appere ..In be kydd capytoile before 
pe kyng selvyne. 1475 B%. Nodlesse 10 Brenus..wanne and 
conquerid to Rome, except the capitoile of Rome. 1601 
SHaks. Ful. C. 1. ili. 36 Comes Caesar to the Capitoll 
to morrow? 1671 Mutton P, &. 1. 47 There the Capitol 
thou seest..On the Tarpeian rock, 1838 Arnotp Rowe I. 
315 The commons in that revolution occupied the Capitol. 


CAPITOSE. 
b. fransf. and fig. 


¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawta. Poems Wks, (1711) 29 The spot- 
less sp'rils of light .. Greet their great victor in his capitol. 
1682 Sir [, Browse Chr. Jor, 26 Triumphs not leading 
up into capitols, but up into the highest heavens. 1751 
CuAMBERS ae Supe ees. the name capitol was..ap- 
plied to all the principal temples, in most of the colonies. 

2. U.S. - The edifice occupied by the congress 
of the United States in their deliberations. Also, 
in some states, the state-hotise, or house in which 
the legislature holds its scssions ’ (Wcbstcr). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 98 The president's house is 
situated at the opposite extremity of Pennsylvania avenue 
from the Capitol. 

Ilence Capito‘lian, Capi‘toline a., of or per- 
taining to the Capitol; Cafitodine games: games 
in honour of Capitoline Jove. 

1618 Hotypay Fuvenal 142 He could not add the capi- 
tolian oaken garland to the Alban olive garland, «@ 1822 
Suuttey Liberty vii, Gold profaned thy capitolian throne. 
1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1x. 508 Ammonian Jove, or Capitoline, 
was seen, a1789 Burney Hist, Aus, (ed. 2) HI. i. 6 In the 
time of this Emperor [Constantine] .. the Capitoline games 
were abolished. 

Capitol\l, obs. form of Capita. 

Capitose (ke:pitéws), a. [f. L. caput, capit- 
head +-osr.] a, Having a large head. b. Obstin- 
atc, headstrong. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

{| Capitoul (kapital). [F. capitou/, a. Pr. 
capitol:—late L. capitolinm, for capitulim chapter, 
town-hall.] A name given to the municipal 
magistrates of Toulouse. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc/. Supp. s.v. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour 
TV.243 Their eschevins were called capitouls. 1818 HaLcam 
Mid. Ages (1872) 1. 347 The capitouls of ‘Youlouse pretend 
to an extravagant antiquity. 

+ Capitoulate. Ols. Also capitolat, -ulate. 
(ad. Fr. capitoslat, f. capitol: see prec.) a. The 
dignity of a capitoul. b. A ward or quarter of a 
city presided over by a capitoul. 

1586 T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 591 The Stats 
cecrely held in the Provinces, the Mairalties of townes, 
Shreevalties, Consulships, Capitolats, & Church-wardens, 
are as it were the forme of a Democraty. 1753 CHAsIBERS 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., Tholouse is now divided into eight capitu- 
lates or quarters. ee 

Capitulant (kapitivlant). [a. F. capitulant, 
pr. pple. of capituler to CAPITULATE.] One who 


capttulates. 
1839 57 Auison Hist. Evrope xxvii. $99 Gaining posses- 
sion of the fortress which the capitulants held. 


Capitular (kapitila1), a. and sé. [ad. med. 
L. capitular-zs adj., capituldre sb., f. capitelium in 
its various senses: see below.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to an ecclesiastical chapter ; 
governed by a chapter. 

1611 Corcr., Capitulaire, capitular; of, or belonging to, 
achapter. 1651 Life Mather Sari (1676) 36 That in aca- 
pitular action.. should be sent forth two Apostolical Briefs. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1. 787 Seizing the temporalities of 
bishops and capitular bodies. 1861 A. B. Hope ug. 
Cathedr. 19th C, 182 Some of the old cathedrals had been 
served by chapters of canons, others by monks—all were 
hereafter to be capitular. 

2. Phys, Of or pertaining to a terminal pro- 
tuberance of bone. Cf. CApITULUM 2. 

1872 Mivart //em, Anat. 28 The first of these articular 
sources is termed ‘capitular’. 188: — Cat 37 One kind, 
attached to the centrum, are called capitular. 

3. Bot. Growing in small heads, as the Dandelion 
does. 1846 Worcester cites Loupox; and in mod. Dicts 

B. sb. [various elliptical uses of the adj.] 

1. A member of an ecclesiastical chapter. 

1726 AvuFFE Parergou 201 The Chapter may..make De- 
crees and Statutes which shall bind the Chapter itself and 
all its Members or Capitulars. 176 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
(1802) IV, 20 The dean of Strasburg... the capitulars and 
domiciliars (capitularly assembled: .. all wished, etc. 

= CapriTuary B 2. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Rule Conscience w.i. (R.) The capitular 
of Charles the Great joyns dicing and drunkenness to- 
gether. 1751 Cuamsers Cyc/. sv, In these capitulars did 
the whole French jurisprudence antiently consist. 1809-10 
Co.eripce /*riend (1818) 1. 142 Nothing gives us a better 
notion of the .. French monarchy, than the third capitular 
of the year 811. 

3. ? A Jaw or statute of a chapter, or of an ec- 
clesiastical council ; a canon; also fg. 

a ria 4 Jer. Tavior Serv. (1678) 90 Our Blessed Saviour 
made those capitulars and canons of Religion. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Cagitudars, ordinances or injunctions of kings or 
bishops, about Ecclesiastical Affairs. 1751 Cuasipers Cye/., 
Cafpitular or capitirlary, denotes an act passed ina chapter, 
either of knights, canons, or religious. 

4, ? A heading or title of a chapter. 

1846-7 Maskett Afon, Rit. 1. p. liv, Here must be men- 
tioned a Capitular which not unfrequently is to he met with 
in MSS. of the New Testament in English ..‘ Here begyn- 
nythe a rule, that tellith in whiche chapitris of the bible... 
ye mown fynd the epistlis and the gospels’. 

+ Capitularly, a/v. Obs. [f. Capitunar a. 
+-LY*.] In the form of, or as, a chapter. 

1702 Acc. Transact. Present Convocation 5 The Dean and 
Prebendarys..meeting Capitularly in the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber. 171 Swiet Let. Mr. St. Fohn 11 May (R.) You could 
do nothing but when all three were capitehely met. 1761 
{see Capitucar B. 1). 
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Capitulary (kapitiléri), a. and sé. (ad. 
med.L. capituldrius, -ium in same senses; |. 
capitulaire, Cf. Cavireucatt.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a chapter. 

1774 T. Warton /dist, Eng. Poetry Ih. § 35 (R.) The 
register of the capitulary act» of Vork Cathedral. 1861 
Times 23 May (3rlan), The Capitulary Vicar has prohibited 
the sersy from taking part in the approaching national féte. 

- 50, 

1. A member of an ccclesiastical chapter. ? Oés. 

1694 Lutreria Brief Kel, (1857) III. 298 ‘The grand dean 
. adjourned the chapter..and retired with 22 capitularies. 

2. A collection of ordinances (in mod.1.. called 
capttula), especially those made on their own 
atithority by the Frankish kings. 

16so IXtperrietD Zythes 11x And the capitularies [say] 
that they were the vows of the faithful. 1747 Carte 
fist. Eng. 1,240 Enjoined by the capitularies of Charle- 
Magne. 1844 Lp. Broucuamn Brit. Const, iii. (1862) 54 We 
have also an ordinance of 829, the Capitulary of Worms. 
1875 Stusss Const. //ist.1, i. 1o Germany, except in the few 
Capitularies of the Frank sovereigns, has no central or 
common written law. 

3. A heading, title, category. 

1824-9 Lanpor /ag. Couz., Southey & Porson 1. All that 
portion of our metre.. ranged under the capitulary of lyric. 

+ Capi'tulate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. med. L. 
capitulat-us, pa, pple. of capitudare * capitulis ali- 
quid distinguere’ (Iu Cange), to draw up under 
distinct heads, f. capiteedum head of a discourse, 
chapter, title, dim. of caput bead.] 

Reduced to heads; agrced or latd down in a 
number of distinct heads or items ; stipulated. 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Kec. Ref. 1.1. 99 It is capitu- 
late between the king's highness and the Frencr king to 
make actual war in Flaundres. 
Ep. (1577) 19 It was a law made and capitulate by the 
Lawyers. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxiv, vi. 512 It was capitu- 
late and covenanted, that. -the river Himera, etc. 

Capitulate (kapitivlet , v. [f. prec. or on 
analogy of vbs. so formed: see -ATE 3.] 

+1. trans. To draw up in chapters, or under 
heads or articles ; to specify, enumerate. Ods. 

1593 Lopce It, Lougbeard E.ijb, The lawes. .which we 
capitulate at sea are not..used on lande. 1608 Torsett 
Serpents 600 The places of serpents abode being thus 
generally capitulated. c1éq45 Howrt, Left. (1678) 116. 
1678 Marvett Def f/owe Wks. 1875 1V. 182 The Discourse 
.-Capitulates that Mr. Howe should by efficacious intend 
infallibility, etc. 

+b. zutr. 

1596 NasHe Saffrou Walden 81 For an assay .. of his 
pen, he capitulated on the births of monsters. 

+2. zutr. To draw up articles of agreement ; to 
arrange or propose tcrms ; to treat, bargain, parley. 

1596 Sutaks. 1 //es. J’, ut. ii. 120 Percy, Northumberland, 
«.Mortimer, Capitulate against vs. 1618 Sir ‘TY. Lake in 
Fortescue Papers 38 He did not intend to capitulate with 
his Majesty. 1669 Baxter Ca// Uncouv. 247 Think not to 
capitulate with Christ, and divide your heart betwixt him 
and the world. 1697 Dasirien Voy. (1729) I. 220 The 
Spaniards .. capitulated day after day to prolong time. 
1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) VII. 344 It had the ap- 
pearance of meanly capitulating with you. 1815 WELLING- 
Ton in Gurw. Disf. X11. 355 We must not capitulate with 
mutiny inany shape. 1816 Soutney ss. (1832) I. 322 ‘Those 
magistrates. .who capitulated withthe. .agricultural rioters, 
and..acceded to the demands of a mob. 

+b. With various constructions : To make con- 
ditions, stipulate, agree. Ods. 

1580 NortH Plutarch (1676) 965 Plemminius. .did capitu- 
late with Lepidus to render up the Town. 1580 SipNeY 
Arcadia w. (1590) 432 To capitulate what tenements they 
should have, 1602 Secar Hon. Mil. & Civil wi. xiii. 126 
Two gentlemen capitulate to fight on horseback. 1715 De 
For Hon. & Fust. (1841) 16, I capitulate for so much justice 
as to explain myself. 1818 Mrs. SHELLEY Fraukenst. iv, 
The man who thus capitulated for his safety. 

+3. frans. a, To make terms about, agree upon 
the terms of; to formulate, arrange for, conclude. 
b. To make the subject of negotiation. Ods. 

1593 Lopce Wo. Lougbeard F ijb, A peace lately capitu- 
lated betwixt Dagobert, kinge of France and Grimoald. 
a 1649 Cuas I, I’hs. 230 He had no Commission. .to capitu- 
late anything concerning Religion. 1661 WessteR 7éra- 
cian Wonder u. i, How dare you, sir, capitulate the cause? 

4. intr. To make terms of surrender ; to sur- 
render or yicld on stipulated terms, in opposition 
to surrendering at discretion. The ordinary use ; 
said ofa general, force, garrison, fortress, town, etc. 

1689 Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) 1.547 The r2th, the duke 
of Gourden beat a parly, and desired to capitulate. 1705 
Lond. Gaz. 4160/3 The Castle of Mittau began to capitulate 
the 14th instant. 1769 Rosrrtsox Chas, V, V.v.439 Want 
of provisions quickly obliged Trevulci to capitulate. 1874 
Bancrort Footfr. Time iili.160 Washington. .after defend- 
ing himself one day, capitulates. 

iz. 3714 Sect. No. 566 ? 8, I still pursued, and, about 
two o'clock this afternoon, she thought fit to capitulate. 
1841-4 Emerson /}’%s, (Bohn) I. 21, I am ashamed to think 
how easily we capitulate to badges and names. 

b. ¢rans. To surrender upon terms. 

1847 R. Hamitton Rew. §& Puurshm. vi. (1853) 264 We 
cannot capitulate the premises. 1870 Davly Te/. 22 Sept., 
The new Minister. .seems. .disposed to the policy of capitu- 
lating France. 

Hence Capi‘tulated /f/. a. 
abl, sh. and ppl. a. 

1586 Ferxe /laz. Geutrie 331 A Combate capitulated, 
that is to wit, a Combate, wherin are set downe .. diuers 


Capi‘tulating 


1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s | 


CAPITULUM. 
Articles or conditions, ays to the manner of the vattwile 
1654 art Orrery Parthenissa’ 1676 21 his capitulatit x 


Traytor, 3753 SMouety Ct. Fathom 1734) 154.1 He oe 
on Ins capitulating face. 

Capitulation kaipi:tiwlafan. [a. F. apitn 
lation, ad. med... capitulation-em, v. of action f 
capiinléire Yo draw up under heads.) “Whe action 
ol the ver) CaviTULatE. 

+1. The action of arranging in chapters or heads , 
a portion of a work so arranged. Obs. 

1613 R.C, Sable Alph. (ed. 3) Capitulation, distingut 
ing by parts, bringing to hands {? leads]. 

2 A statement of the heads of a subject; sum- 


ination, summary, enumeration ; cf, recapitulation 

1579 Feston Gauccfard. 1.1599! 15 This is the capitula 
tion and sumine of tlem [the conditions of a convention 
1638 Hrvwoon Port Piety 264, | should but spend paper it 
a meere capitulation of their names. 1882 Stevenson Alen 
& Bhs. 124 Capitulation ts not description. 

43. The making of terms, or of a bargain o- 
agreement; stipulation. Oés. 

1589 Peuttennam Lug. Joesic (Arb. 2,8 In conuersati 1 
simple, in capitulation subtill and mistrustfull. 1647 Car. 
ENDON //ist, Reb. vi. (1843) 3347/2. 1721 Stevew Keel, Men 
I. 1. xii, 103 Appointing by capitulation what the pope 
should do, 

+b. p/. Articles or terms of a treaty. stipula- 
tions, covenants, conditions. Ods. 

1580 Nort Pésrtarch (1676 377 The capitulations which 
the Ephori sent unto him, were these. 1667 Treaty in 
Magens /usurances 11.530 The Kings of Great Britain and 
Spain shall.. keep .. ail and singular the Capitulations 
in this present Treaty agreed. 1721 Srevee Eccl, Mer. 
Tl. 1, xxvii. 221 Soldiers .. had been paid for their service 
.. according to their capitulations. 1728 Morcan /f/s/. 
Algicrs 11. iv. 285 The Capitulations between his Imperial 
Majesty and his new Ally. 

+c. An agrcement on specified tctms, a cove- 
nant, convention, treaty. Ods. 

3535 Garbiner in Strype /ecc/, Mfeut, I. tt. lav. 16% In 
case..any of them should swerve from any piece of the 
capitulation by force of the emperor. 1642 Brivce H ound. 
Couse. Cured § 4. 29 Then the Doctor comes to the maiter 
of capitulation or covenant. 1691 Luttrett Brief Kel. 
(1857) Il. 212 The French at Mons had already broke their 
capitulation with the burghers. 1798 Dati.as dnwr. Law 
Rep. Il. 459 The rights which descended to him in con- 
sequence of his father’s original capitulation. 1843 Pres. 
corr Wexico vw. iv. (1864) 444 The terms of his (Columbus] 
original ‘ capitulation * with the crown. 

d. sfec. (a.) The agreement or conditions sworn 
to by the former German emperors at theirelection. 
(4.) The agrcemnents nade by the Swiss cantons 
with forcign powers respecting the regiments of 
Swiss who took scrvice under them. (¢.° The 
articles by which the Porte gave special immunities 
and privileges to French subjects; extended subse- 
quently to those of other nations, 

1622 Prot. Princes in Rushw. //ist. Coll. 1. 74 As was 
agreed upon in the Capitulation Royal, and Fundamental 
Law of the Empire. 1756 Nucent Gr. Your Il. 26 Every 
Emperor is tied down at his coronation to some new 
articles, which are called terms of capitulation. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. V1. 472 European merchants live here in.. 
splendour and safety .. owing to particular capitulations 
with the Porte. 1863 KincLake Crvmea (1876 I vill, 116, 
1872 Freeman Growth Eng. Const. 209 The system of 
military capitulations.. by the Cantous. 1884 Twiss Lax 
Natious 1. 463 It may te doubted whether the term 'Ca- 
pitulations* came into use before the Treaty of 1535 between 
France and the Porte. : 

4. The making of terms forsurrender ; the action 
of surrendering to an enemy upon stipulated terms 

1650 Cromwete Lef. 18 Dec. (Carlyle The gentlemen you 
desire .. to treat and conclude of the capitulation. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. I”, V. iv. 407 Clement . .was soon obliged 
to demand a capitulation. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist, Sé. 1 
1.1. 17 In Greece to offer earth and water was the sign of 
capitulation. Afod. The capitulation of Metz. 

b, The instrument containing the terms. 

1793 Lo. AucKtann Corr. THI. 9, 1. enclose the capitula 
tions of Breda and Gertruydenberg. 1849 50 Arison //is¢ 
Enrope VIEL. Iv. § 34.590 At daybreak the capitulation wa» 
signed. ; 

Capittulator. [agent-noun in L form, froin 
CavituLate 7.) One who capitulates. 

161r Corcr., Cafitudenr, a capitulator. 1632 in Stter- 
woop; 1846 in WorcrsTeR ; and In mod. Dicts 

Capitulatory (kapitivlata ri), 2. [fas pree 
+-ony.] Of or pertaining to eapitulation; cf 
recapitulatory’. 

1833 Lass Zit} 1360! 243 In their tediou geneak gies, 
their capitulatory brass monuments? Fs 

Capitule, -ull, obs. ff. Cavite, Carityi 

| Capitulam (kapiti“im). [L.; dim. of pape’ 
head.] A little head or knob. 

1. Eccl. A short ‘lesson’ from Seripture. 

1753 in Cuaspers Cye/. Supp. 1885 M«Crit Shet hes 4 
Stud, 29 Vhe last page of the capitula of St John « Gospe.. 

2. Phys. ‘A protuberance ot bone received int» 
a hollow portion ofanother bone’ Syd. Soe, Ler 

r7ss in CuamBers Cred. Supp. 1881 Mivart Ca? qr They 
articulate with the heads, or the capitula, of the ribs 

3. Bot. ‘A close head of sessile Mowers. Also 
a term vaguely applicd among fungals to the re- 
ceptacle, pileus, or peridium * (77cas. Sor... 

17211800 Baiwey, Cafpitudun [among Botanists] is th 
Head or Flowring Top of any Plant, 1830 Linpury .Va* 
Syst. Bof.106 The neutral florets being quite open tn very 


CAPKIN. 


many capitula. 1861 S. THomson Hild Flowers 1. (ed. 4) 91 
The tlower-head or capituluin of such a plant as the daisy. 

4. Zool, The body of a barnacle together with 
the case containing it; so called from its forming 
a head to the peduncle or foot-stalk. 

1872 Nicnorson Pelvont. 152 At its free extremity the 
peduncle bears the ‘capitulum’. 

Capivara, var. of CAPYBARA. 

Capivi, var. of CoPAIBA. 

Capkin (ka'pkin). sonce-wd. 
-KIN.} A little cap. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. LV1. 215 The small mannikins had .. 
thrown down their broad brown capkins. 

Caplan, obs. form of CAPELIN. 

Ca‘ple, capul. Ods. exc. dial, Forms: a. 4-5 
capel, 4-6 capil, 5 capylle, 5-6 capill,-6 capyl, 
4-7 caple. 8. 4-9 capul, 5 capulle, 5-6 capull. 
In Drayton cauple. [ME. cafe, -z/, -y/, -zl, cor- 
responds to Icel. £afal/ (for kapal-r) nag, hack, 
mare ; also to Ir. capad/, caput! horse, mare, Gael. 
capall mare, the relations between which are un- 
certain; the ultimate source is prob. L. cadall-us 
horse, hack. See also CABALL, and its variants. 

Not in Old Irish (Windisch): Manx has cadéy/, Welsh 
ceffyl (Davies, not in Pughe', Cornish cevzl, kevil, keffyl 
(also in place names as Nankevil, Penkevit), Breton caval 
(in Lagadeuc’s Catholicon 1499, and in Rostrenen 1732, not 
in Legonidec’. These forms point to no common Celtic 
source, but to separate adoption from L., Norman Fr., and 
perh. Eng. ‘he Irish cafa// was evidently directly from 
I.. caballus. The Icelandic word is chiefly in ecclesiastical 
documents after 13thc., and may be directly from L., or 
perh, immed, through Irish, The immediate source of the 
ME. word is not determined.] . 

A horse: in ME, chiefly Joctical; now only dza/. 

c1290 Land Cokaygne 32 in E. E. P, (1862) 157 Hors, no 
capil, kowe, no ox. c1325 &£. E. Aluit, P. B. 1254 Pay wer 
cagged and ka3t cn capeles al bare. 1362 Lancr. P. Pé. 
A. 1v. 22 Penne Concience on his Capul Carieth forp Faste. 
c 1386 Ciuraucer /rere's T. 254 Bothe hey and Cart and eek 
hisecaples thre. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv.61/2 Capul, or caple, 
horse, cabalins. ¢ *475 Rauf Coilzear 114 The ane of 30w 
my Capill ta, ‘The vther his {the king’s] Coursour alswa. 
1547 SALespuRY Welsh Dict., Kephytl, a capull. 1600 
Hotianp Livy ui. vii. 1365 z0¢e, Grasse and food, for sheepe, 
caples, and goats. 1603 Drayton Bar. Warres v1.1, Phoebus 
tooke his lab’ring Teame .. To wash his Cauples in the 
Ocean Streame. 1670 Ray Proveréds 48 It is time to yoke 
when the cart comes to the caples, Cheshire. 1799 R. 
Jamieson Pop. Ballads (1806) 1.233 (Jam.) And hark ! what 
capul nicker’d proud? 1819 Scott /vaxhoe xxxviii, 1 will 
get me..my neighbour Buthan’s good capul. 

2. A name fora hen. 7 ave. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 99 Sely Capyll, oure hen, both to 
and fro She kakyls. 

Caple, variant of CaPEL. 

Capleyne, obs. form of CAPELINE. 

Caplin, capling (ke'plin, -lin). [f. Cap] 
The cap of leather on a flail, through which the 
thongs pass that connect the swingel and staff. 

1688 R. Hotme Arwioury ui. 333/1 The Cap-lings .. of a 
Flail or Threshal .. are the strong double Leathers made 
fast to the top of the Hand-staff and the top of the Swiple. 
1704 in WoruipGcE Dict. Rust. et Urb.s.v. Flail. 1727 in 
Brapbiey fam. Dict. s.v. Flail. 

Caplin, -ling, var. of CAPELIN, a small fish. 

Capnite (kapnait). Af. [in Ger. Kapnit 
Breithaupt 1841), f. A@pzk (in Hungary) + -1TE.] 
A variety of Smithsonite, containing carbonate of 
iron, 1868 in Dana A/in. 


Capnomancy (ke‘pnomensi). [f. Gr. xamvés 
smoke + pavreia divination. Cf. F. capnomancze 
(in 16the. capnomantie.| Divination by smoke. 

1610 Heacey St, Aug. City of God 294 Divination .. was 
done..by smoake, Capnomancy. 1663 J. SPENCER Prodigies 
(166s) Pref., ‘Those thin and curious arts, capnomancy, au- 
gury, Svoth saying. 1883 Stewart Neth. Lochaber xxxiv. 
206 In books on. .divinatton it is called Capnomancy. 

Capnomor (kapnome1). Chem. [f. Gr. xamves 
smoke + (?) pépa, Doric for potpa part.} A colour- 
less transparent oil of peculiar smell, onc of the 
constituents of smoke, obtained from wood-tar. 

1838 T. ‘Tuiomson Chem. Org. Bodies 736 Capnomore .. 
was discovered by Reichenbach,..and was so named by him 
.. because it exists in the smoke of organic bodies. 1863-79 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 741 Capnomor is contained, together 
with creosote and another oil, in the portion of wood-tar 
which is soluble in potash. 

|; Carpoe. ‘A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
uscd in India for stuffing cushions and lining pa- 
lanquins, cte.’ (Simmonds 1858). See Kapox. 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 817 Capoc (a sort of very 
fine Cotton), : 

+ Capo'che, v. ¢vams. Obs. rare~', Meaning 
uncertain: Johnson suggests ‘perhaps to strip 
off the hood’, f, Capoucuz; it might also be a 
sportive usc of CABOCHE v. 

1664 Butter //ud. u. un. 529 We still have .. Capoched 
ed. 1689 Aas o'er-reach’d) your Rabbins of the Synod And 
snapt their Canons with a Why-not. 


Capocchia. [It.; fem. of cafocchio silly, 
simple (capuccio, capocchio ‘ shallow skoncc, log- 
gerhead’ Florio); lit. ‘blockhead’, f. cago hiead.] 
Theobald’s correction of the reading chipochia, in 


1606 Suaks. 7'r. & Cr.iv. ii. 13 (Fol. 1) Alas poore wretch: 
a poore chipochia. 


[f. Cap sé, + 


96 


Capon (keipon), sd. Forms: 1, 3 capun, 4 
capoun, (kapoun, chapon), 4-6 capone, § ca- 
pun(e, (\capvne), capoone, 4- capon. [OE. 
capun, ad. L. capén-ent in same sense, whence also 
ONF. capun, capon (F. chapon, Pr. and Sp. capon, 
It. cappone), which prob, reinforced the Eng. word.] 

1. A castrated cock. 

c1ooo AELFRic Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 132 Cafo, capun, 
Gallinaccus, capun. c125§0 Bestiary 390 in O. £. Misc. 13 
De coc and te capun. a 1300 F/oriz § Bi, 260 Bute he also 
capun beo idi3t. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ. B.1v. 38 For a dozeine 
chickenes Or as many capones. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P, Re xu. xviii. (1495) 425 The capon is a cocke made as it 
were female by keruynge away of his gendringe stones. 1481 
Caxton Reynard 26 He. .hadde tofore hym as fatte capone 
as a man myght fynde. 1598 Barckiey Fe/ic. Wan 1. (1603) 
11 Is made fat with daintie and delicate fare like a capon. 
1600 Suaxs, A. ¥. LZ. 1. vii. 154 The Iustice In faire round 
belly, with good Capon lin’d. 21704 T. Brown H!/és. (1760) 
III. 26(D.) To truck. .justice for fat capons to be delivered 
before dinner, 1847 Barnam /agol. Leg. (1877) 161 On 
capons fine they daily dine. 1865 LivincstonE Zambesi 
x. 216 Some fine fat capons. 


b. formerly used in payment of rent in kind. 
1495 Act 11 Hen, VL/, xl. Preamb., xl. acres of wood xléz. 
rent and the rent of L. capons. 1523 Lp. Berners Feiss. 
1. ccccxlvii. 789 They gadered vp the rentes, as Capons, and 
other thynges in his townes. 


@. as a type of dullness, and a term of reproach. 
1542 UDALL Evasm, A poph. 307 b, [He] came flynging home 
to Roome again as wyse as a capon. 1551 T. Wi1son 
Logtke 11 Some [men] are capones by kinde, and so blunt 
by nature, that no arte at all can whet them. 1590 SHaks. 
Com. Err, 1.1. 32 Mome,. .Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot, Patch. 
+2. transf. A eunuch. 

1594 Carew fuarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 279 Of a x000 
such capons who addict themselues to their Boake, none 
attaineth to anie perfection, euen in musicke (which is their 
ordinarie profession), 1605 7rya/¢t Chev. u. i. in Bullen O. 
P71. (1884) 111. 289. 1691 D'Urrey All for Money 65 If there 
be a Capon in Christendom, I'll make thee one, 


3. Humorously applied to various fish; esp. a 
red-herring. 

c 1640 J. Smytn Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sole 
wee Call our Seuverne Capon. 1699 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Farmouth-Capon, a Red Herring. 1719 Ramsay Hawiil- 
ton ii. ili, A Glasgow capon and a fadge Ye thought a feast. 
1812 W. TENNANT Axster F. iv, Each to his jaws A good 
Crail’s capon holds [vote ‘a dried haddock ’}. 1847-78 Hat- 
LIWELL, Cafon, a red-herring. Kent. 

+4. A billet-doux. Cf. F. powlet ‘a chicken; 
also, a loue-letter, or loue-message’ (Cotgr.). Obs. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 56 O thy letter, thy letter .. 
Boyet, you can carue, Breake vp this Capon. 

5. Conb.,as capon-broth, -flesh; capon-crammed, 
-like, -lined adjs.; capon-beer, ? capon-broth 
made with beer; capon-bell, the passing-bell 
(Halliwell cites Dekker); +capon-cote, a house 
for keeping capons; capon-justice, a corrupt 
magistrate who is bribed by gifts of capons; 
capon-money, money in commutation of a pay- 
ment of capons ; ‘}capon’s-feather, the feather of 
acapon; also, Common Columbine (dguclegia 
vulgaris); + capon’s-tail, a plant, Valerzana 
pyrenaica; capon’s-tail grass, Festuca Wyurus 
(Britten and Holland). 


1626 Bacon Sy/va § 411 Drink incorporate with Flesh or 
roots (as in *Capon-beer &c.) will nourish more easily. 1691 
T. H[AteE] Acc. New /nvent, 78 If the Alderman chaaene 
that an impossibility, he was certainly far gone in *Capon- 
broth. 1393 Lana. P. P/. C. vu. 136 Hue hadde a childe 
in the *chapon-cote. 1597 2"d Pt. Return fr, Parnass. 1. 
ji. 1214 His mawe must be *Capon crambd each day. 
a1662 Heyin fist. Ref. (1849) 1. 212 (D.) Salcot of Salis- 
bury [otherwise called Capon] .. redeems his peace .. by 
making long leases of the best of his farms and manors; 
known afterwards most commonly by the name of *Capon’s 
feathers. 1847-78 HatiiweE Lt, Cafoun's-feather, the herb 
columbine, ¢ 1425 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 662 Caro sfpadonia, 
*capuneflesche. Caro cafonina, caponflesche. @ 1639 WARD 
Sern, (1862) 128 (D.) Judges that judge for reward, and say 
with shame, ‘ Bring you’, such as the country calls *capon 
justices. 1856 R. VauGHAN A/ystics (1860) 1. 150 A portly, 
*capon-lined burgomaster. 1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5246/3 In 
Arrear to the Corporation of bercancacht for Town-Rents, 
Reliefs, *Capon-Money or other Dues. 1548 TuRNER Vases 
of /1erbes, Phu is called in englishe setwal, of other some 
*Cupones tayle. 1598 Frorio, Amantilia, the herbe Vale- 
rian, Capons taile or Setwall. 1597 Gerarp //erba/ 1. xxii. 
29 My friend. .gave it the title. .*Capons-taile Gracce. 

Ca‘pon, v. [f. prec.; = F. chaponner.] trans. 
To make a capon of; to castrate. Hence Ca’- 
poned ///. a., Ca‘poning vd/. sd. 

1624 MassinceR Renegado 1.1, Had it been discovered, 1 
had been caponed. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 
184 Nothing but a Capon'’d, a thing unman’d, could ever, 
etc. 1693 Drypen Fuvenal’s Sat. vi. 487. 1886 N. Zealand 
Her. 1 June 2/6 The caponing of male fowl birds. 

+ Ca‘ponet. Oés. [f. Caron +-ET: prob, OF; 
mod.F. has chaponneaz.| A little or young capon. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 93 A caponet, of capon, capuncutus. 
1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (1842) 21 To shelter the 
scorcht caponet or hen. 1708 Motteux Raéelais ww. lix. 
(1737) 243 Caponets, Caviar and Toast. 

Caponier (kxpénie1). Also caponiere, ca- 
ponniére, kaponier. [a. F. cafonniere, ad. Sp. 
caponera in same sense; orig. a capon-cote or 
mews, f. capon Caron. Many modern writers have 
used the French form.] 


| 


CAPPADINE. 


‘ A covered passage across the ditch of a fortified 
place, for the purpuse either of sheltering commu- 
nication with outworks or of affording a flanking 
fire to the ditch in which it stands’ (Stocqueler 
Wil. Dict. 1853). 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No, 1858/6 A Retrenchment .. which we 
still maintain, to cover the Caponiers we have in the Ditch. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Caponniere. 1772 Simes Mil. 
Guide, Caponier. 1830 E. Camppert Dict, Asit. Sc., 
Caponiére. 1863 KixcLake Crimea (1877) 111. v. 364 Of 
its eight angles, every other one was supplied with a little 
bastion or caponiere. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ, 1V. 138/2 
Kaponiers are large casemated masonry buildings for the 
defence of the ditches of permanent works on the polygonal 
system. 1882 S?, Zarzes’s Gaz. 6 Feb., Strong caponiers for 
flanking the ditches. 

Caponize ,ké'poniaz), v. [f. Capon sb. +-12E.] 
trans. Yo make a capon of; to castrate. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 1. ii. 180 [To] dishonour a Cock 
of his spurrs: that is to Caponize the gallant spirit of the 
Creature. 1736 Baitey Househ. Dict. 140 These bustards 
may likewise be caponiz’d, as well as turkeys, to make them 
larger. 1859 R. oaian Centr, Afr. in Frut Rk. G. S. 
X XIX. 350 The habit of caponizing cattle and poultry pre- 
vailed..before the arrival of the Arabs. 

Capoone, obs. form of CaPon. 

|| Caporal (kapora‘l). [a. Sp. and F. caporal.] 

+1. A corporal. (Sf.) 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres u. 1.23 Of the best approued 
souldiers to chuse for Caporals. /éid. Gloss. 249 Cabo de 
esquadra or Caporall, a Spanish word, is the head or chiefe 
vnder the Captaine of a smal] number of souldiers. 

2. A kind of (superior) tobacco. (/¥.) 

1850 THACKERAY Pendennis |xix. (1885) 680 Couldn't find 
a bit of tobacco fit to smoke till we came to Strasburg, 
where I got some Caporal. 

Caporcianite (kapf-fanoit). AZZ. [f. Monte 
de Caporciano in Tuscany + -1TE.] A variety of 
Laumontite. 

1868 Dana Afzx. 309 Caporcianite occurs in pearly mono- 
clinic crystals of a flesh-red color. 

Capot (kapp't, formerly kzpat’, sb.) Also 7 
capet. [a. F. capot (¢ always mute) ‘said of the 
player who fails to make a trick’, also ‘the stroke 
by which a player is made capo?’ (Littré).] 

In eget. The winning of all the tricks by one 
player (which scores 40). 

1651 Royall Game Picguet 32 Which of them soever 
wins all the Cards,..he shall reckon Fourty ; and this is 
called a Capot. 1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester vi. (1676) 87 
(Picket) A Capet. 1700 Farquuar Cost. Couple u.u. i, The 
Capot at Piquet. 1823 Lams Elia, Mrs. Battle (1853) §5 
She would ridicule the pedantry of the terms—such as pique 
—repique—the capot—they savoured (she thought) of affec- 
tation. 

|| Capot .kapo), 54.2 [a. F. capot, dim. of cape 
CaPE.] = CAPore. 

1775 R. CHANDLER Trav, Asia Jf. (1825) 1. 195 Wrapped 
in their thick capots or loose coats. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
(1849) 47 They wear a capot or surcoat, made of a blanket. 

Capot (kapy't), v. [f. Capor 54.1: formerly 
accented on first syllable.] ¢vazs. In Peguet. To 
score a capot against, to win all the tricks from. 

1651 Royall Game Picguet 41 And so by this meanes he 
come to be Capotted. 1659 Shuffing, Cutting, & Deal. 3, 
1 have thrown out all my best Cards .. so 1 may very well 
be capetted. 1700 Farquuar Const. Couple u. 1.1, 1 have 
capotted her my self two or three times inan evening. 1818 
Scott Rod Roy x, He hazarded everything for the chance of 
piqueing, repiqueing, or capoting his adversary. ‘ 

b. transf. To ‘score off’ (a person) heavily. 
Also as an imprecation Capot me! 

1649 Dr. Denton to Sir KR. Verney 15 Oct., If it be to 
come in by a Privy Seal .. 1 doubt you will be capotted. 
1760 Foote J/i1or 1. i, Capot me, but those lads abroad are 
pretty fellows. 

Ca‘potaine, ¢. [? Fr.]  perh. = Capote 2. 
er coe Kentlw. xxxiii, She laid aside her travelling 
cloak and capotaine hat. 

Capote (kapowt). [a. F. cafote, a fem. form, 
answering to capot masc., dim. of cape CAPE.] 

1. a. A long shaggy cloak or overcoat with a 
hood, worn by soldicrs, sailors, travellers, ete. 
b. A long mantle reaching to the feet, worn by 


womcn. 

1812 Byron Ch. //ar. u1. lii, The little shepherd in his 
white capote. 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria 1. 76 Emerging .. 
like spectres from the hatchways, in capotes and blankets. 
1854 THACKERAY .Vewcomes 11. 299 The ladies came down, 
pretty capotes on. 1857 Emerson Poems 97 Frocks and 
blouses, capes, capotes. 1877 KincLake Crimea V1. vi. 94 
His troops in their sombre capotes. — 

2. A close-fitting hat of cap-like form. 

1882 Society 14 Oct. 24/1 Some of the cafétes have had 
their dimensions reduced to such a degree as to attain 
merely the form of a skull-cap. 1886 St, Fames's Gaz. 25 
Sept. 11/1 New bonnet and capote shapes. 

+Capow'ch. Os. A variant of CaPUcHE, a 
hood or cowl. 

rsgz CuEettLe Avnde-Harts Dr. (1841) 47 Conueying a 
inassy sault vnder his capouch. 1656 Brounr G/ossogr., 
Capouche, a coul, hood or cover for the head. 1742 JARVIS 
Quix.1. 1. xxix. (1885) 171 He..put on him a grey capouch. 
1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. (Morell) n, Capitium, as some 
say, a hood, a capouch, 

‘apoun, obs. form of Capon, 


Cappadine (ke padin, -dim). [perhaps from 
Capave.] ‘A sort of silk flock or waste obtained 
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from the cocoon after the silk has been reeled off’ 


Simmonds Dict. Trade 1858). 

1678 Puittirs, Cafpadine, is a kind of Silk whereof the 
shagg of sone kind of Ruggs is made, 1721 in Baitey. 

+Cappado‘chio. 0és. Also CaPrERDEWSIE, 
-pocny, q.v. [Nares suggested ‘a corruption of 
Cappadocia’, of which country ‘the king, says 
Horace, was rich in slaves, but had little money’. 
But this reason secms far-fctched.] ‘A cant namc 
for prison’ (Nares); perhaps rather, the stocks. 

1607 W. S. Puritan in Supp, Shaks. 11, 510 (N.) How, 
captain Idle? my old aunts son, my dear kinsman, in Cap- 
padochio? : 

Cappagh (ke«'pi). A place near Cork, in 
Ircland; whence Cappagh or Cappak brown, a 
brown pigment, consisting of a bituminous earth 
coloured by oxide of manganese and iron ; man- 
ganese brown. 

1875 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 896 Vandyke, Cappah .. and Co- 
logne Browns, 

Cap-paper (k:'p,pézi:por). [See below.] 

1. A kind of wrapping paper: the precise appli- 
cation has apparently varied from time to time. 

1577 Richmond. Wilts (1853) 269, Vj quare of capp paper, 
xijed,, xij quaire of paper. 1583 J. Hicins Zunrus’ Nomen- 
clator 6(\N.) Packe paper or cap-paper, such paper as mer- 
cers..use to wrappe their ware in, 1634 A/thorp MS, in 
Simpkinson ]Washingtons Introd. 65, 4 quire of cappe paper 
to pack up y* plate, 00 or 04. 1693 Rosertson Phrascol, 
Gen. 973 Cap paper or brown paper, wherein grocers wrap 
their ware. 1745 StukeLey Corr. 1. 371 Send it to me by 
the carrier, tyed up in a bit of cap-paper. @ 1847 Mrs. 
Suerwoop Lady of Manor IV. xxiv. 92 She was offering to 
Henry asmall parcel contained in cap-paper. 1877 E. PEa- 
cock VV. W. Linc. Gloss. \E. D. S.) Cap-paper, a whity- 
brown, thin paper, such as milliners fold their wares in. 

+ 2. Used as filter-paper. Oés. 

1634 Bate Alyst. Nature § Art 30 Strain them through 
a cap paper. 1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes & Qual., Glasse 
Funnel lin‘d with Cap-paper. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. 
s. v. Caustich, Vhen filtrate through Cap-paper. 1788 WitTH- 
ERING in P&tl, Trans. LA XVIII. 321 Saturated with vege- 
table alkali it converted cap paper into touch paper. 

3. A size or kind of writing paper. 

1854 Lanvor Lett. American 52 Meanwhile on what cap- 
paper were employed the unseasoned crow-quills of the 
Continent] 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 494. 1874 KnicHt 
Mech. Dict., Cap-paper, 1. a kind of writing paper. Ruled 
with blue lines, and folding on the back, it is foolscap ; with 
red lines to form a margin on the left hand, and made to 
fold on the top, it is legal cap. 2. A size of paper from 
74 X 12 to 85 X14. 

{Probably, senses x and 3 are quite distinct in origin. 
Sense x has been conjectured to have originated tn the use 
to which the paper was put, asa ‘cap’ to hold groceries, 
or as the material for the paper caps of workmen. Sense 3 
may have been named from the watermark of a cap, em- 
ployed to indicate a certain size, Cf. also Foorscap.] 


+ Ca‘ppard, a. Obs. [Cf. CarERATE.] 

1653 Prat Gard. Eden 110 A Peare..graffed upona white 
thorn will be small, hard, cappard, and spotted. 

Capparid (ka:parid). Bot. [f. L. capparis the 
caper: sce -1p.] <A plant akin to the Caper; one 
of the Capparidacex. 

Capparida‘ceous, @., of the natural order Cap- 
paridaceze, of which the Caper is the type. [Ca- 
paridacez is erroneously formed for Capparacee.| 

1866 LivincsToNne Jrvt. xii. (1873) 1. 316 A species of Cap- 
paridaceous fruit. 

Capped, capt (kept), As/. a. [f. Cap sé. and 
2. +-ED.] 

1. Provided with or wearing a cap, either as an 
article of dress, or of defensive armour. 

€1370 Wyctir Aest, Bees. Friers (1608) 30 Capped Friars, 
that beene called Maisters of Divinitie. 1401 Pod. Poems 
11859) Il. 107 Aske thi cappid maistres. 1587 Futwect Like 
will to L.in Hazi. Dodsley 111. 321 Where learn’d you to 
stand capp’d before a judge? 1667 J. CHAMBERLAYNE ST. 
Gt, Brit. 1. m. x. (1743) 243 Anciently it was not permitted 
to any Subject to be so much as capped in presence of the 
King of England. 1859 Jeenson Brittany xvi, 269 Crowds 
of w ite-capped laundresses. 

b. Having a natural cap or head-covering. 

1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Fishing Flies, 
The Steel-Fly..capt about with the Feathers of a Peacocks- 
tail, 1783 Ainswortu Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1. s.v. Lark, The 
capped, or chit, lark. 

Cc. fig. 

1856 R. Vaucuan ALystics (1860) I. vi. i. 150 The friar .. 
went capped with the name of Brother Brimstone ever after. 
2. Covered on the top as with a cap; crowned. 

1610 Suaks. Tem. iv. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres. 
1665 Bovte Exp. Hist. Cold xix. (R.) Savoy, and the 
neighbouring countries. .have mountains almost perpetually 
capped ,with snow. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. i. Ixxxvi, 
Darken’d Jura, whose capt heights appear Precipitously 
steep, 1878 Huxrey Péysiogr. 25 London clay capped by 

wer Bagshot sand. 
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¢1605 Montcomerte Ftyting 624 Great fraud .. Cappit 
with quyet conceit. 1847 Emerson Kepr. Men iv. Montaiene 
Wks. (Bohn) 1. 338 You are bottomed and capped and 
wrapped in delusions. 

c. Having the surface cakcd or hardened into 
a crust. da/, 

1750 W. Etuis Mod. Husbandm. im. i.78 (E.D. S.) When 
heavy rains presently succeed. .the surface is apt to become 
what we call capped. 1807 A. Younc Agric. Essex (1813) 11, 
89 aerate surface slightly oaeeal (called here capt), 
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3. Fitted with a cap, as a ship’s mast with pro- 
tective covering, a loadstone with a piece of stecl 
or magnetic iron, a fire-arm with a percussion cap. 

1575 Laniuam Let, (1871) 38 A payr 0 capped Sheffeld 
kniuez. 1613 M. Riviry Magn. Bodies 3 Artificially capped 
and armed with steele, or iron. 1667 HH. OLbeNauRG in 
Phil. Trans. V1. 423 Vhe two pieces {of Load-stone]. .un- 
capped as wellas capped. 1685 Bovte “fects of Mot. iv. 
38 The l.oad-stone vigorous. .and well capped. 1803 Naval 
Chron, 1X. 329 All the lower and upper masts up, capped, 
rigged overhead. 1887 7rmes (weekly ed.) 23 Sept. 4/2 The 
muzzle-loading rifle was also loaded and capped. 

4. Of a horse’s hocks: Having a swollen ap- 
pearance, as if covered with a cap. Cf. Career. 

1831 Youatt LJorse xvii. (1847) 366 Capped Hock . .is sel- 
dom accompanied by lameness, /4rd. (1872) 392 A horse... 
with a capped hock Is regarded with a suspicious eye. 

5. dial, Puzzled, beaten. 

6. Capped Quartz, a variety of crystallized 
quartz, embcdded in a matrix of compact quartz. 

Capped, cappit, Sc. var. of Copren, crabbed. 

Cappe‘lenite. Jin.  A_ silico-borate of 
yttrium and barium, from Norway. 

1886 Asner. Prot. Science Mar. 230 Cappelenite occurs in 
hexagonal crystals of a brown color. 

Cappeline, var. of CAPELINE. 

Capper (kx'por), 5é.1 Also 6 cappar. [f. 
Cap sd. and v. + -ER}.] 

+1. A capmaker. Ods. 

1389 ng. Gilds (1870) 12 Philippo atte Vyne, Cappere, ciui 
Londonie, 1488-9 Act 4 [/en. VII, ix, No hatter nor cap- 
per..{shall] put to sell any hatte .. above the price of xx. 
1574 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 158 Richarde 
Philipes, capper. 1581 W. Starrorp Eran. Compl. i. 
(1876) 14 He .. bryngeth wyth him .. a Capper of the same 
towne. 1677 YARRANTON Engl. /inprov. 162 The benefit 
that may come..to the Cappers of Bewdley. 1805 Lucock 
Nat, Woot 67 \n the reign of Elizabeth the cappers made a 
violent struggle to counteract tle trade of their rivals. 

2. One who caps; in various senses of the verb. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers. 1850 L. 
Hunt Autobiog. 100 An excellent capper of verses. 1876 
Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Capper, an extinguisher. 

8. dial, A person or thing who ‘ caps’ or ‘beats’ 
all others; a thing which ‘beats’ one’s compre- 
hension. 

1790 Mrs. WHEELER Westmdd. Diat. (1840) 13 Nea yan 
knas what it means, it's a capper. 180z R. ANDERSON 
Cumbld. Batt, 52 Then at dancin, O he was a capper! 
1868 E. Waucu in Lanc. Gloss. That’s a capper of a tale, 
asheaw! 1877 Holderness Gloss. It’s a capper Wheear mah 
knife’s gone teeah. 

Capper, Sc. var. of CopPER. 

Capper-: See CAPER-. 

Cappie (ke'pi). Se. [dim. of Cap 54.3] 

1. A small drinking vessel. 

1824 Scott St. Honan’s xiv, 1 think ye hae been at the 
wee cappie this morning, 

2. ‘A kind of beer between table-beer and ale, 
formerly drunk by the middlingclasses ’ (Jamieson). 

Capping (ke'pin), vd/.sb. [f. Cap v.1+-InG1.] 

1. ‘the action of the vb. CaP in various senses. 

1592 GREENE Groatsw, Wit (1617) 3 Schollers .. receiued 
(after long capping and reuerence) a sixepenny reward. 1602 
Return fr. Parnass.\. iv. (Arb.) 17 Letts leaue this cap- 
ping of rimes. 1717 De For /ftst. Ch. Scot. 1. 45 The 
Bishop. .would have proved that Capping, or pulling off the 
Hat, and kneeling, were synonimous. 1863 Geo. Etiot 
Romola \, xvi. (1880) 1. 225 To be swamped in the capping 
of impromptu verses. 1883 A thenzum 3 Nov. 564/1 A cap- 
ping of the Cervantic with the Rabelaisian spirit. 1885 M. 
Pattison Alem. 57 In the thought of how I ought to per- 
form my first act of ‘capping’ I omitted the ceremony al- 
together. ; 

b. sfec. The putting of a gun-cap upon a gun, 
etc. Also attrzd. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock down to 
the capping position. 1866 Corn. Mag. Sept. 345 A 
capping system. .entails a loss of not less than fifty per cent. 
in Sry 1881 GREENER Guz 105 The best capping 
breech-loader ever invented. ‘ 

ce. The ceremony of conferring a University 
degree in Scotland. 

2. Cap-making ; the capper’s trade. 

1662 Futter Worthics, Hales 49 Capping anciently set 
fifteen distinct Callings on work. 

3. That with which anything is capped, covercd 
at the top, or overlaid. 

1713 Lond. & Country Brew, m1. (1743) 207 Under its Cap- 
ping offresh Malt. 1792 Pard, Trans, UX X11. 374 The upper 
plate of lead which served as a capping to the junction of 
the hip with the ridge of the roof. 1832 De ta Becue 
Geol. Alan. 409 lt is here without that great capping of the 
oolitic group. 1850 Lettcu tr. Witller's Anc. Art 316 A 
truncated pillar .. with base and capping. 1878 Huxvey 
Physiogr. 25 Vhe capping of sand .. of insignificant thick- 
ness. 

4, attrib. and Comb., as capping-sheaf, -stone ; 
capping-leather, leather from which the upper 
leather of a shoe is made; capping-plane (_/o/n- 
ery), 2 plane for working the upper surface of the 
balustrade on a staircase; capping - woollen, 
woollen stuff for cap-making. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 142 “Cappinge leather is soe 
deare, og IE. Peacock .V. W. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. 5S.) 
*Capping-sheaves, the hood-sheaves of a ‘stook’ of corn. 
*Capping-stoncs, the coping stones of a wall or other 
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building. 185s Lardle [ucions 1. ix. yj8 Rounde about 
these spiurres thei straine "cappyny wollen. 

Capping (kz'pin), AA/. a. [f. Carp ul + -inc?.] 
That caps, that makes an obcisance. 

160a Breton Mother's Iitess, |x. (1).) A smoothing 
tongue, a capping knec. 

Cappuce, obs. form of Cartcie. 

Cappy (ke'pi),@. [f. Car sb. +-¥1.] Character- 
ized by a cap; like a cap. 

1865 Sat. Kev. 24 June 7583/1 Mlairless and cappy age. 
1865 Mus. Wintsry Gayworthys i, 1o Cappy headdress. 

+ Cappy -hole. 5c. Also capie-hole, cop- 
pihool, coppichoall. <A school-boys’ game, in 
which the object is to throw a marble into a hole. 

1605 Session Rec. Ayr 24 Mar.,‘Vo suinmon Thomas Smal 
for playing at y® coppihool in the Kirk-door ath A. 
Pepen Lord's Tramp. Jam.) Adam played it [his stock] at 
the Capie-hole one morning with the Devil at 1wo or three 
throws at the hie 1722 Life Sc. Rogue 7 in Brand Lop. 
Antig. (1870) 11. 304, 1 was. .readier at.. Cappy Hole than 
at my Book. 

Caprate ‘ka: prelt). Chem. [f. Carn-1¢ +-aTE4.] 
A salt of capric acid. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 273/1 In order to procure capric 
acid, caprate of burytes is first ohtained. 1863 79 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1.742 ‘Vhe eaprates are mostly ditticultly soluble 
in water. 

Capreall, capreol, obs. forms of CarRIo.e. 

Caprel, corruption of CAPRioLe. 

+ Ca‘preol(e. Obs. [ad. L. capreolus (in same 
senses), dim. of capreus roe, f. caper goat.] 

1, A kind of deer; a rocbuck or variety of it. 

1655 Mouret & Benn. //ealth's Improv. (1746) 155 Of all 
Venison, Roebuck and Capreol heareth away the Vell. 

2. A tendril. (Cf. It. capriolo.] 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xxx. 589 A kind of Cucumber... full 
of Capreoles or clasping tendrelles. 1725 Drapiry Lam. 
Dict. \i.s.¥. Sallet, Vhe Capreols, Tendrels and Claspers of 
Vines. 

Capreolate (ke pridlet, kapri-dle't), a. Bot. 
[ad. L. *capreolat-us (cf. capreolatim ,f. capreolus : 
see CaprreoL.] Furnished with tendrils. 

1737-59 Miter Gard. Dict., Capreolate plants .. such 
plants as twist and climb upon others, by ineans of Tendrils. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Capréolate, bearing a tendril. 
Capreoline (kapridloin), a. Zool. ([f. L. ca- 
preol-us roebuck + -INE.] Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervide. 

1835 Swainson Quadrupeds § 299 The Capreoline group 
is formed to contain the roebucks. 

Capres, obs. form of Carer sd.1 
+Capret. Os. [Cf. It. capretto, capretia kid, 
fawn, dim. of capro, capra goat: in Fr. chevret, 
chevrette. (\’crh. in med.L.)} A roe. 

1382 Wycettr Deut, xii. 15 As capret and hert thow shalt 
eete. —2 Sam. ii. 18 Ceertis Asahel was a moost swift 
renner, as oon of the caprettis that dwellen in wodis. 
+Capre'ttie. Obs. rare—'. [Soimc corruption of 
F. capriot or It. capriccto, or itreg. formation from 
Carer.] A fantastic motion of some kind. 

1975 Laxenam Let. (1871) 18 By an Italian, such feats of 
agilitiee..gambaud, soomersauts, caprettiez and flights. 

Capric .ke'prik’, a. [f L. caper, cafr-um 
goat+-1c. Cf. F. caprigue.] 

1. Of or belonging to a goat nomce-use . 

1881 Academy No. 491. 252 Saat and porcine flesh. 

2. Chem, a. Capric acid (Cy Hq» O,, a fatty 
acid obtained from butter, cocoa-nut oil, fusel oil, 
ete.: a colourless crystalline body, having a slight 
odour of the goat. Otherwise known as retic 
acid, the name preferred by vaiious chemists, who 
would apply caprie to what is otherwise called 
caprylic. (Formerly sometimes capvinic acid). 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 273/1 Capric acid crystallizes in small 
needles. 1853 I. Hatt in Ledite’s Misc. 11 183 The odour 
in question .. may possibly be influenced by the formation 
of capric acid, a much more pungent substance than the 
caproic acid of the fair subject. ; ; 

b. Capric serics: the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to capric acid, as capric aldehyde, ete. 

From same source Ca‘pramide, thc primary 
amide of capric acid (formerly called Ca‘prin- 
ami:de), Ca‘prone, the ketone of the capric 
series. Also CAPRATE, CAPRYL, q.V. 

| Capriccio (kapr/‘ttfo. Also 7 caprichio, 
capritio, 7-8 capricio. fa. It. cafziecro sudden 
start, motion, or freak, app. f. capro goat, as if 
‘the skip or frisk of a goat’ (in Sp. cafricho :—L. 
type *capriceus. | For the sense cf. C APRIOLE.)] 

1. Asudden sportive or fantastic motion; a prank, 
trick, caper. ; naa 

1665 Graxvitt Scefs. Sef. Addr 16 The shifts, windings, 
and unexpected Caprichios of distressed Nature. 1693 
Bentiry Atheism, Boyle Lect. \. 9 All the various Machins 
and Utensils would now and then play odd Pranks and Ca- 
ricio’s quite contrary to their proper Structures. — 1761 
STERNE 77. Shandy! 1802) 1. xxi. 117 To have . viewed 
the soul stark naked, watched her loose in her frisks, her 
gambols, her capricios. 183 Laue Alfa Ser. uv, 1865 
267 Magnificent were thy capriccios on this globe cf earth, 
Robert William flliston ! 

+2. = Caprice 1. Obs. 

1601 Snaxs AM/’s Wel] 1. ni 310 Will this Caprichio held 
in thee, art sure? «1634 Cuarman To Pan, In quiteSpposde 

si 
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capriccios, 1686 W. pe Britains Hum. Prud. § xx. 92 The 
Capricio’s of Fortune. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. iw. xvi. § 11 
A thousand odd Reasons, or Caprichio’s, Men’s Minds are 
acted by. 1794 Matuias Pxrs. Lt. (1798) 379 Another little 
capriccio of. .the late Adam Smith, 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 

t. v, Folks who. . partake of their fantastic capriccios. 

3. A thing or work of fancy ;= CAPRICE 2. 

1678 CupwortH /ntell, Syst. 1. iii, [They] look upon the 
plastick life of nature asa figment or phantastick Capritio. 
1824 Heper ¥rnd. (ed. 2) 11. xxi, 353 It is a mere capriccio, 
with no merit except its carving. 1873 Symonps Grk. 
Poets xi. 390 These exquisite little capricci, engraved by 
Greek artists upon gems. 

b. Afustc. A name variously applied (see 
Grove s.v.) but usually denoting a composition of 
lively character, and more or less free in form. 

1696 Puittirs, Cafriccio’s are pieces of Music, Poetry, 
and Painting, wherein the force of Imagination has better 
success than observation of the Rules of Art. 1789 Wotcotr 
(P. Pindar) Sxd7. Painters 42 Still is that voice, of late so 
strong, That many a sweet Capriccio sung. 1845 E. Hotmes 
Mozart 155 This is not a prelude .. but a capriccio to try a 
piano. 1882 Statuam in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 225/1 His 
next published work, the ‘ Capriccio in D minor’. 

|| Capriccioso (kaprett{7-so), a. Jfesic, [It., 
f. capriccio + -oso = -oUS.] A direction in music 
to denote a free fantastic style. 

Caprice (kapr7‘s). [a. (after 1660) F. caprice, 
It. capriccto: see Capriccio, and Capricu, which 
both preceded this. About 1700 ca‘price was a 
usual accentuation; Pope rimed the word with vice. ] 

1. A sudden change or turn of the mind without 
apparent or adequate motive ; a desire or opinion 
arbitrarily or fantastically formed; a freak, whim, 
mere fancy. 

1667 G. Dicsy Elvira v. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 82 Depen- 
dent on the wild caprice of others. 1673 Drypen Marr, 
la Mode w.iv, Rho. Now I have the oddest thought .. 
Melan. This is the strangest caprice in you. 1727 SwirT 
Gulliver 1. ii. 192 The caprices of woman-kind are not 
limited by climate or nation. 1732 Pore £ss. Maz 1.239 
That counter-works each folly and caprice; That disappoints 
th’ effect of ev'ry vice. 1776 ADAM Situ WW, XN. 1.11.1. x. 
146 He was liable to be removed .. at the caprice of any 
church-warden. 1856 Froupe Hfzst, Eng. (1858) EL. ii, 120 
The restraint which ordinary persons..are able to impose 
on their caprices. ; , 

b. The disposition of a mind subject to such 
humours ; capriciousness. 

1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 287 Critics of less judgment than 
Caprice. 1712 Appison Sect. No. 435 $1 The Folly, Ex- 
travagance, and Caprice of the present Age. 1728 Younc 
Love Fame vu. 161 Say, Britain! whence this caprice of 
thy sons? 1855 Macaucay fest. Eng. IV. 433 There was 
something appalling in the union of such boundless power 
and such boundless caprice. 

ce. transf. of things. 

1748 Anson's Voy. 11. ii. (ed. 2) 178 The vessel... left to the 
caprice of the winds and waves. 1793 T. Beppoes Catarrh 
150 This caprice of our climate, 1867 Freeman Wor, 
Cong. (1876) I. iii. 136 By a caprice of language. 

2. A work of irregular and sportive fancy. 

1721 Baitey, Cafrichio, Caprice..also a particular Piece 
of Musick, Painting and Poetry. 1838 Hartam “ist. Litt 
I. 1. iii, § 82. 199 Extravagant combinations of fancy, 
caprices rapid and sportive as the animal from which they 
take their name. 

b. Afusic. = Capriccio 3 b. 

1880 E. Prout in Grove Dict. Mus. s.v. Capriccio, In the 
present day the word Caprice is usually. .applied to a piece 
of music constructed either on original subjects, and fre- 
quently in a modified sonata- or rondo-form (asin Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Three Caprices,’ op. 33, or Sterndale Bennett’s 
Caprice in E), or to a brilliant transcription of one or more 
subjects by other composers. 

3. A kind of scarf so called. 

1838 MWorkwoman’s Guide, A kind of scarf made of broad 
ribbon, and called a caprice. 

+Ca‘pricerve. Ols. rare—'. [ad. mod.L. 
capricerva the antelope, f. capra she-goat + cerva 
hind.] The antelope. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Min. 28 Capricerve .. The 
flesh of the last is not very pleasant. 

+Caprich. Os. [ad.It.cagrtccio: see above. 
This adapted form of the It. preceded the adop- 
tion of F. caprice.] = CAPRriccio, CAPRICE. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Caprichio, Caprich, an humour, 
fancy, toy in ones head, a giddy thought. 1664 ButLer //zd. 
n. i. 18 Till drawing blood o' th’ Dames, like Witches 
Th’ are forthwith cur'd of their Capriches. 1698 S. Clark 
Script.-Fust. Introd. B ij, lfonce we give way to the Caprich, 
Luxury and intemperance of a wanton Fancy herein. 

Caprichio, capricio, obs. ff. CAPRICCIo. 

Capricious (kiprifes), 2. Also 7 -ichious, 
-itious. [ad. F. capriciewx, ad. It. capriccioso 
(=Sp. caprichoso): see above. The by-form ca- 
prichious belongs to the corresp. forms of the sb.] 

+1. Characterized by play of wit or fancy; 
humorous, fantastic, ‘conceited’. Obs. ; 

1594 Carew /{uarte’s Exam. Wits 153 (L.) The inventive 
wits are termed in the Tuscan tongue capricious (capriciuso) 
for the resemblance they bear to a goat, who takes no plea- 
sure in the open and easy plains, but loves to caper along 
the hill-tops. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. LZ. it, iti. 8, 1 am heere 
with thee, and thy Goats, as the most capricious Poet honest 
Quid was among the Gothes. 1710 Suarress. Charac. 
(1737) 111. 142 The capricious Point, and Play of Words. 

2. Full of, subject to, or characterized by ca- 
price; guided by whim or fancy rather than by 
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judgement orsettled purpose ; whimsical, humour- 
some. 

1605 CamDEN Aime. 57 A friend of his that knew him to 
be Caprichious. 1644 Zug. Tears in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) 
V. 450 The monstrous exorbitant liberty, that almost every 
capricious mechanick takes to himself. 1753 JoHNson Ad- 
venturer No. 111 %6 Our estimation of birth is arbitrary 
and capricious. 1833 J. Rennie Alph. Angling 49 We have 
known the salmon. .so capricious as often to prefer a fancy 
fly. 1884 Law Times Rep. 10 May 325/1 The defendants’ 
refusal was not capricious, but a bona fide exercise of their 
judgment. F 

3. transf. Of things: Subject to change or irre- 
gularity, so as to appear ungoverned by law. 

1823 Lams £éia Ser. 11. vii. (1865) 283 The capricious hues 
of the sea, shifting like the colours of a dying mullet. 1830 
Lye Princ. Geol, (1875) 11. 11. xlix.617 ‘The capricious dis- 
tribution of coral reefs. 1874 Hetps Soc. Press. vi. 75 The 
vicissitudes of a capricious climate. 1875 Tait & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. iv. $118 To give to the atoms a perfectly 
arbitrary and capricious side movement. 

Capriciously (kapri‘fasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥2,} In a capricious manner, according to ca- 
price ; arbitrarily. 

1746 Hervey Mediz, (1818) 23 One is tempted to exclaim 
against the King of Terrors, and call him capriciously cruel. 
1771 Funius Lett, xlviii. 250 A power arbitrarily assumed, 
and capriciously applied. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxvi. 
(1856) 217 This ice-opening was instructive .. because it 
taught... us.. how capriciously insecure was our position. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I]. App. 663 How ca- 
priciously Scottish and Northumbrian affairs are entered 
or not entered in our national annals. 

Capriciousness (kaprifesnés). Also 7 ca- 
prichiousness(e, caprytchyousnes. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being capricious. 

1617 Markuam Caval. u. 53 Inuented.. to showe ca- 
prytchyousnes of cunning mens braines. 1671 DryDeNn 
Evening’s Love wv.i, You have a just Exception against the 
Caprichiousness of Destiny. 1752 Fietpinc Awmedia wv. v, 
From nothing better than a capriciousness in his friend’s 
temper. 1828 D’Israeti Chas. /, I, xi. 301 The capricious- 
ness of popular favour. 1863 Geo. Exiot Romola vi, I 
.-Iarvel at the capriciousness of my daughter’s memory. 

Capricorn (ke'prikgi). [a. F. capricorne or 
ad. L. capricornus ‘goat-horned’ (the Zodiacal 
sign), f. caper, capr-um goat + cornu horn ; cf. Gr. 
aiysxepws. The Latin form also is common in 
English books in seuse 1.] 

1. Astron. a. The Zodiacal constellation of the 
He-Goat, lying between Sagittarius and Aquarius. 
b. The tenth of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
beginning at the most southerly point of the ecliptic 
or winter solstitial point, which the sun enters 
about the 21st of December. Zyopic of Capricorn: 
the southern Tropic forming a tangent to the 
ecliptic at the first point of Capricorn. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Asérol. 1. § 17 Wiche declinacioun ..is 23 
degrees & so Minutes, as wel in cancer as in Capricorne. 
1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy Prol., Whose lordshyp cheifest is 
in Capricorne. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxx. i, (1845) 161 
Whan golden Phebus in the Capricorne Gan to ascend fast 
unto Aquary. 1595 J. Davis Seamans Secr.u. 5 What is 
the Tropick of Capricorn? 1667 Mitton P. L. x. 677 As 
deep as Capricorne. 1687 Drypen Hind § P.1n. 598 That 
very morn The Sun was entered into Capricorn. 1833 
{see CANCER 2}. 1867 Denison Astron. without Math. 37 
The tropic of Capricorn, which the sun reaches in our winter 
and the southern midsummer. — : 

+2. A ‘goat-horned’ animal; ?a chamois. Ods. 

1646 Evetyn Diary (Chandos) 189 He shew’d two heads 
and hornes of the true capricorne, which animal he told us 
was frequently kill’d among the mountaines. 

3. Capricorn beetle: a name given to beetles of 
the genus Cerambyx. 

1700 Kine 7vansactioneer 18 A Scarlet Butterfly, an Ash- 
coloured Capricorn. 1781 SmMeaTHMAN in Pfzl. Trans. 
LXXI. 168 zofe, The Caterpillar of a large Capricorn 
Beetle, or Goat Chafer. 1828 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. IV. 
xlix. 517 In the wood itself may be found the Anobidz and 
the Capricorn beetles. he ; 

q ? Humorously used for capricczo, with a refer- 
ence to forz (as in next verb). 

1612 Cuapman Widows T. in Dodsley (1780) V1. 183 Have 
you no other Capricorns in your head, to entrap my sister 
in her frailty. 

+ Capricorn, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. Yo fit with (goat’s) horns; to horn. 

1665 R. B. Comment. 2 Tales 85 A wily Wench there was 
.. Who us'd to Capricorn her Husband’s head. 
+ Caprico'rnify, v7. Obs. rave}. 

+-FY.] = prec. 

1611 Coryat Crudities (1776) 40 So consequently they 
should be capricornified. 

Caprico‘rnity. sonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ITY.] 
Goat-horned or he-goat quality. 

1837 Fraser’s Mag. XV. 227 Billy [a goat], as if perceiving 
some indefinite symptoms of capricornity about him. | 

Caprid (ke'prid), a. Zool. [f. mod.L. caprid-a, 
f. caper goat: see -1p.] Of or belonging to the 
Capride or goat tribe. 

1864 in WEBSTER. . 

Capri-ficate, v. [f L. caprificare; see next 
and -aTE3.] ¢razs. To ripen by caprification. 

(In mod, Dicts.) ed 

Caprification (ke:prifikefon). [ad. L. ca- 
prification-em, n. of action f. caprificare ‘to ripen 
figs by the stinging of the gall-insect’, f. caprificus 


[f. as prec. 


CAPRIOLE. 


the wild fig-tree (f. caper, capr-um goat + ficus 
fig-tree, fig).] 

. A process resorted to for ripening figs by means 
of the puncture of insects produced on the wild 
fig (Caprificets), or by puncturing them artificially, 


‘According to the investigations of modem science, it is 
proved to be not only unnecessary but positively injurious.’ 
(R. Thompson in Treas. Bot.) 

1601. Hottanp Pdiny I. 545 As touching the ripening of 
Figges by Caprification, true it is, that there be certain 
flies like gnats engender in greene figs, which are the occa- 
sion thereof. 1751 P&zl. Trans. XLVII. 171 The effects of 
Caprification in fig-trees. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1802) 
II. 411 Caprification, or the piercing of figs in the island of 
Malta, is said to ripen them sooner. 1835 LinpLEY /z¢rod. 
Bot. (1848) Il. 217 Causes so essentially different as fertilisa- 
tion and caprification. 1870 A. L. Apams Wile V.& Afalta 
107 The Maltese practice caprification extensively, by at- 
taching the fruit of the wild fig by strings to the branches of 
the domesticated trees. ; : 

4] 2. Erroneously used for: Artificial fertilization. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 273 This kind of caprification .. 
practised with the date palm, and which has been mentioned 
by Herodotus. 1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. R.G.S. 
XXIX. 368 § 2 Bees.. performing an important part.. 
by masculation or caprification, and the conveyance of pol- 
len. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 243/2 An artificial 
means of ensuring fertilisation. .a small feather is inserted 
and turned round in the cavity. This operation is called 
caprification. 

+Ca‘prifig. Ods. vave—*. [ad. L. caprific-us: 
cf. F. caprifiguier.| The wild fig. 

c¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 589 Sum men sette amonge 
hem caprifige Tree, that it nede not for remedie To honge 
on every tree that trees fige. 1866 7reas. Bot. 492 A wild 
sort called the Caprifig. [see Capriry.] 


Caprifoil (kz‘prifoil). Also 6 caprifole, 
-foly. [ad. med.L. caprtfolium ‘ goat-leaf’ or 
honeysuckle; cf. It. caprifoglio, F. chevrefeuille.] 
a. Old name for the Honeysuckle or Woodbine ; 
b. English name for plants of the N.O. Capri- 
Joliacex, including the honeysuckle. 


1578 Lyte Dodoens ui. li. 391 Called..in Englishe Hony- 
suckle, or Woodbine, and of some Caprifoyle. 1596 SPENSER 


F, Q. im, vi. 44 Eglantine and Caprifole emong. 1597 
Gerarp Herbal iu. cccxxviil. 891 Called in English Honi- 
suckle and Caprifoly. 1678 Pinups, Caprifoile. 1849 


Jouns Forest Trees \1. 440 Caprifoils, Caprifoliacez. 

Caprifoliaceous (kz:prifou'li,2i‘fos), a. Bot. 
[see -ous; cf. F. caprifoliacé.] Belonging to the 
N.O. Caprifoliacee (see prec.). 

1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 212 The family of 
the honeysuckle, or caprifoliaceous plants. 

Capriform (ke prifgim), a. [f. L. caper, capr(z)- 
goat+-FORM.] Goat-shaped. 

1847 in Craic. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 267 The Capriform 
Anttlopes are more widely diffused. 

+Ca‘prify, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. caprificare: 
ou the analogy of vbs. in -ftcare see -FY.] To 
ripen by capmification. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. wv. 592 In Juyn, as sonne is hiest, 
to caprifie The fig-tree is, that is to signifie The figges grene 
of caprifigtree rende With tree made like a sawe on hem 
suspende. aes : : 

Caprigenous (kapri‘dzénes), a. [f. L. caprd- 
gen-us \t. capr(?)- goat + -genus produced by, of 
the kind of) +-ous.] Produced by a goat; of the 
goat kind. 

1731 in Baitey vol. IL; and in mod. Dicts. : 

+ Ca‘prik(e. Ods. Also 6 capryck, caperik. 
A kind of wine. 

¢1460 J. Russe, Bh. Nurture 120 in Babees Bz. (1868) 
125 Greke, Malevesyn, Caprik, & Clarey. 1514 BaRcLav 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 36 Muscadell, Caprike, Romney, and 
Malvesy. 1587 Harrison England 1. vi. (1877) 1. 149 Ca- 
prike, Clareie, and Malmesie. 

+Capril. Ods. [cf. CapREOLE.] ? A wild goat. 

1514 Exam. Cokeye More 15 in Chetham Misc. 1. Sum 


caprils of Redclyf y' were wyld and wold not be dryven. 


Caprine (ke'proin, -in), a. [ad. L. caprin-us, 
f. caper goat; cf. F. cagrin.] Of or pertaining to 
a goat ; goat-like. 

1607 TorseLt Mour-/, Beasts (1673) 228 These eyes. their 
colour varieth as it doth in Men, according to the caprine 
and glazie humour. 1660 GaupeN Brounrig 236 That 
which in their Physiognomy is canine, vulpine, caprine. 
1824 J. McCutrocn Highd. Scott, 11. 310 The Caprine 
population has undergone the same revolution. 1847 Car- 
PENTER Zool. § 267 Other Caprine Antelopes (often desig- 
nated as Goats) are found in Asia. 

Capring, -ly, obs. ff. CAPERING, -LY. 

Caprinic, a. Chem. [f. L. caprin-us of a goat, 
CapRinE +-1c.] In Caprznic acid: an older name 
for Capric acid. 

¢ 1865 J. Wycve in Cire. Sc. I. 333/2. 

[Capriny, ? mispr. for CAPRING. : 

@ 1687 C. Cotton Aineid u. Burlesqued Pref., As frolick- 
some as a capriny Monsieur.] 

Capriole (ke'pridul), so. Also 6 capreall, 7 
capreol, caprioll(e, (eaprel), 7-8 capriol. [a. 
F. capriole (now cabriole) ‘a caper’, or ad. It. 
capriola ‘a fawn, a kid, a young hind; also, a 
capriole or capei in dancing, also a Capriole or 
Goat's leap that cunning riders teach their horses’ 
(Florio), dim. of capra she-goat:—L. capra: cf. 
caprea, capreolus, applied to wild goats, etc.] 


CAPRIOLE. 


1. A leap or caper, as tn dancing. 

31594 Davies Orchestra in Arb, Garner V. 40 With lofty 
turns and caprioles in the air, 1630 B. Jonson Chloridia 
Wks. (1692) 657/2 Ixion. . does nothing but cut capreols, fetch 
friskals, and lead lavoltaes with the Lamiz. 1760 Foote 
Minor t. (1781) 15 Maly {has] equip’d him with capriols and 
cantatas, 1832-4 De Quincey Caesars (1862) IX. 107 All 
possible evolutions of caprioles and pirouettes. 

Jig. 1599 Marston Sco. Vitlanie i. ii. 225 His heeles doe 
caper ajith very soule, his intelleciual Is nothing but a 
mincing capreall, a1670 Hacket Cent. Sermt. (1675) 326 In 
the Capreols of our own fancy. 1852 HawtHorNe Sfithe- 
dale Rom. ix, Permitiing no caprioles of fancy. 

2. Horsemanship. A high leap made by a horse 
without advancing, thc hind Icgs betng jerked out 
together at the hcight of the leap. 

¢1x605 Montcomerte /fyting 509 While ky kest caprels 
behind with their heeles. oY Marknam Caval. 11. 239 
That sault which .. Italians call Caprioll, and wee heere in 
England the Goales leape. @ 1634 Raxpoten Poems, Thy 
Pegasus, in his admir'd careere Curvets no capreols ofnon- 
sence here. 1814 Scott !¥Vav. viii, The occasional caprioles 
which his charger exhibited. 1884 E. L. AnpERson //orse- 
manship u.xvil, 153 The Capriole, the most vigorous of all 
the school movements. . 

3. A kind of head-dress wom by ladies. 

1756 Connoisseur No. 112 (1774) 1V. 58 The milliner told 
me .. that the name of this ornament .. was a Capriole or 
Cabriole. 1864 in Wesster. . 

Capriole (kx‘pri,dul), v. [f prec. sb., or di- 
rectly from It. capriolare ‘to caper, to capriole’ 
(Florio).] zr. To leap, skip, caper. Also said 
of horses (and their riders) ; and fg. 

1580 SIDNEY, etc. /s, cxiv, (R.) Hillocks, why capreold 
ye: as wanton by their dammes We capreoll see the lusty 
ambs. 1690 Crownr Lng. Frter i. 20 If you had been 
starv’d you wou'd not have caprioll’d with your witty con- 
ceils. 1788 Dispixn Afus. Tour xc. 365 Leap, skip, and 
pound would poor Ap Hugh, And capriole, and caper too. 
1837 Cartyce 7. Nev. (1857) I. 1. vit. x. 220 Rascality, 
caprioling on horses from the Royal Stud. 

Hence Caprio‘ling vé/, 55. and f/f/. a. 

1628 Le Grystr. Barclay's Argenis 41 Vohave their stables 
full..of capreoling Horses, 1821 De Quincey #W’és. (1863) 
XIII. 121 The wild. .dancing, waltzing, caprioling. .of the 
chamois, 1824 Scott Kedgauntlet let. xii, In the midst 
of her exuberant caprioling. 

Capriole, obs. var. of CAPREOLE. 

+ Ca:prious, a2. Obs. rare—'. (See quot.) 

1623 CockKERAM, Caprious, a goatish desire, lustfull. 

Ca‘priped, 2. [ad. L. capripés, -pedem, £. caper, 
capr(2)- goat + pes foot.] Goat-footed. 

1730-6 Baitey, Caprifede; and in mod. Dicts. 

Capritio, -iousg, obs. ff. Capriccio, CAPRICIOUS, 

Ca‘prizant, z. Med. [ad. medical L. capri- 
zans (pulsus), £. caper goat.]) Of the pulse: 
‘Bounding’, uneven in motion. 

1730-6 Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Ca‘prizate, v. A/ed. [cf. prec.] ‘To leap 
like a goat; a term applied to the pulse’ (Crabb 
Techn. Dict. 1823). 

Caproic (kaprévik), 2. Chem. [f. L. caper, 
capr- goat (from its smell) +-o/c, -Ic; in form 
purposely varied from Capric, with which it is 
associated. Cafronic was another form used by 
some. ] 

1. Caproie acid: a pecultar acid found along 
with the capric and butyric acids in butter, etc. ; 
chemically also called wormal caprotc or pentyl- 
formic actd; this and ¢so-caproie or tsopentyl- 
formic acid being forms of the hexoic acids 
(C, H,, O,), the monatomtc monobasic or fatty 
acids of the hexy] series. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. 111. 359/1 The butyric, caproic, 
and capric acids. 1873 Watts Fownes' Chem. 686 Caproic 
Acid is produced by the action of alkalis on amyl cyanide. 

2. Caprotc series: the series of chemical com- 
pounds allied to caproitc acid, or containing the 
tadical caproyl; as caprote alcohol, caprotc alde- 
Ayde, caproic cthers, etc. 

From same source Ca:proate, a salt of caproic 
acid. Ca'proone, the kctone of the caproie series. 
Ca‘proyl or Ca‘pronyl, C,H,, O, the radical of 
the caprote series; whence Ca‘proylami:ne, etc. 

1845 Day tr. Sisnon's Anim. Chem, 1. 76 Nearly the whole 
of the caproate salt is deposited. 1873 Warts Fownes’ 
Chem. 687 The metallic caproates are soluble and crystal- 
lisable. 

+Ca‘pron!, Ovs. Also chappron, (capon). 
{a. F. cafron, NF. dial. form of chapferon hood.] 
A hood. Capron hardy [F.=bold hood or cap; 
cf, mad-cap, wild-cap, etc.]; an appellation for 
an impudent fellow. 

¢ 1460 Bk. Curtesye (Oriel MS.) xvi. (1868) 46 To his soue- 
reyne Chappron [Caxton capron] hardy no bonet lust avale. 
1546 Bate Eng. Votaries u.(1550) 67 The monkes had their 
cowles, caprones, or whodes, and their botes. 156: AwDE- 
vay Frat. Vacad, 12 This knave with his cap on his head 
lyke Capon hardy, wyll syt downe by his Maister. [16xx 
Cotcr., Vn Chaperon Jail a t'en veux, a notable whipster 
or twigger 5 a good one, I warrant her.|} 


I rey a. 2, Obs, [F. capron, caperon: sce 


Littré.] A sort of strawberry. 

1693 Evetyn De (a Quint. Compt. Gard. Gloss., Caprons, 
Straw-be! ry Plants that have large Velvet Leaves, and bear 
large Whitish Siraw-berries which have but a fainl taste. 
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Caprone. Chem. Sce under Capnic. 

Capro‘nic. Chem. An carly variant of CaProto. 

1859 Topp Cyct. Anat. V, 392/1 A variety of volatile fatty 
acids.. known under the names of. .caprylic, capronic, capric 
and vaccinic acids. ¢ 1865 J. Wycpe in Circ, Se. I. 333/2. 

Caproone, caproyl: sec Capnroic. 

+ Capruch. Oés. ? = Cavnicn, caprice. 

1634 Smirtey Lxamfpleu. i, A mental tiphon, a windy 
Capruch. 


+ Capruncle. 0s. rare—'. [ad. L. capruncu- 
fum.J An earthen vesscl. 


1657 Tomtinson Kevnon's Disp. 489 The vessels in a 
Pharmacopoly..are Bottles, Capruncles, etc. 


Capryck, caprytchyous, etc.: sce Capni-. 

Capryl] (ke'pril). Chem. [f Capn-ic (actd) + 
-YL,J] Applicd by some to the radical (C,, H,, O 
of capric or ruttc acid; by others to the radical 
(C, Hy O) of caprylic acid, which some distinguish 
as Caprylyl. In the lattcr sense it appears in 
Ca'prylamide, the amide of the caprylic scries ; 
Ca‘prylate, a salt of caprylic acid; Capryloni- 
trile, etc. 

Capry'lic, 2. Chem. [f. as prec. + -1¢.] 

Caprylic actd (Cy 11), O,): a fatty acid of a faint 
but unpleasant odour, found as a glyceride in 
butter, cocoa-nut oil, ctce.; one of the octylic or 
8-carbon fatty acids. So caprylic series, etc. 

1845 Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 75 Two of these 
acids, the capryllic and vaccinic, were discovered only a 


few months ago. 2859 (see Carronic]. 1873 Warts Fownes’ 
Chem. 688. 


Caps. A printers’ abbreviation of capi/als, 
capital letters. 

1850 THackeRAy Pendennis xxxii, We'll have that in large 
Caps., Bungay, my boy. 

+ Capse. Obs. rare. [a. OF. capse, ad. L. capsa 
box.] A coffer, chest. 


1447 BokenuHam Seyntys roo Ina capse of sylvyer it for to 


close. 
| Capsicum (kepsikim). Sof.  [mod. L. 
(Tournefort) of uncertatn composition. Linnzeus- 


explained it from Gr. xanrev ‘to bite’ (rather ‘to 
gulp down’); but itt ts generally referred to L. 
capsa case, as if named from the pods. In either 
case the formation is etymologically irregular. ] 

l. A genus of tropical plants or shrubs (N.O. 
Solanacer), characterized by thetr hot pungent 
capsules and seeds, 

The common annual capsicum or Guinea Pepper (C. an- 
auum), and Spur Pepper (C. /rutescens) produce the chillies 
of commerce, the chief source of Cayenne pepper. Other 
species are Bird Pepper (C. daccatum), Bell Pepper (C. gvos- 
sum), Goat Pepper tC . Jruticosumy), etc. 

(1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (2729) 19 Sow on the Hot-bed 
. Capsicum Indicum..and the like rare and exotic Plants.] 
1796 C. MarsHatt Garden. xvi. (1813) 264 Capsicum is 
sometimes raised for its young pods to pickle. 1878 H, M. 
Stantey Dark Cont. IL. xii, 351 The capsicum with its red- 
hot berries rose in embowering masses. 

2. The fruit of the capsicum ; es/. the prepared 
fruit of Capsicum fastigiatem, an active stimulant, 
used chiefly as a condiment. 

1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. I. s.v. Satlet, The Indian 
Capsicum superlatively hot and burning. 1787 J. Cottins 
in Aled. Commun. I. 372 The active ingredient .. is the 
capsicum. 1801 Aled. Frnt. V. 425 The gangrenous dis- 
position of the throat was only checked by capsicum. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xiii. (1852) 279 After tobacco, indigo 
came next in value; then capsicum. 

Hence Ca‘psicine, C/em., the acttve principle 
extracted from the capsules of capsicum. 

183: J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 161 Capsicine. .when 
perfectly pure, is tasteless, inodorous, and crystallizes in acicu- 
lar fragmenis. 1866 Treas. Bot. 219/t A peculiar acrid fluid 
called capsicin, which is so pungeni that half a grain of it 
yolatilised in a large room, causes all who respire the con- 
tained air lo cough and sneeze. 1863-79 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 1.747 Capsicine. 1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 85 
The name of Capsicin has been applied by different ob- 
servers to the oil, to the resin, and to their combination, 
but should..be dropped, as having no definile meaning. 

Capsizal (k&psat-zal). [f. CarsizE v. + -AL 
IJ. 5.) The act of capsizing ; an upset. 

388: W.C. Russet Saslor’s Sweeth. III. v. 218, I was 
none the worse for my capsizal. 1882 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 
687 To protect. against all risks of further ‘ capsizals’, 

Capsize (k&psai‘z), sb. [f. next.] = prec. 

1807 E. S, Barrett Aff the Talents 62 Shou’d he get a 
capcise, How..could he rise? 1848 J. Grant Adv. Aide- 
de-C. xxxviii, We escaped a capsize. 188z Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 152 In the event of a capsize they. .will float. 

Capsize (k&psat:z),v. [Origin unknown ; app. 
originally a sailor's expression: not in Bailey, 
Johnson, Ash, norin Todd 1818. The first clement 


may possibly be Cap sé.! 

(Prof, Skeat suggests corruplion of Sp. cabezar ‘to nod, 
pitch as a ship’, or of capucar in ‘capuzar un baxel, tosink 
a ship by the head’, from caéeza, cabo head.)} 

1. ¢rans. To upset, overturn (esf. on the water). 

31788 Disnin 3/us. Tour xxxv. 142, 1 began lo think, with 
the sailors below, thal there was certainly a chance of * our 
being capsized’. 1803 Rees Cyct., Capsize, in Naval Lan- 
guage to upset or turn over anything. 1823 Bvron Juan 
1x. xviii, What if carrying sail capsize the boat? 1847-78 
HALuiweLt, Cafsize, to move a Reechen! or other vessel 


forward by turning il alternately on the heads. Somerset. | 


CAPSTAN. 


1870 F.. Peacock Kalff Skirt, 11. 286 [le .. capsized the 
slool on which he had been seated. 

Sig, 1833 Marevat 1’. Simple xvii, | was capsized .. when 
I looked at the house. 

2. entr. for ref. To be upset or overtumed 

1805 A. Duscan Mariner's Chron. (WV. 75 Vhe captain .. 
expressed his surprise that the ship should remain so long 
on her beam-ends, in such a heavy sea, withoul capsiziny 
1882 NAKES Seamanshsp (ed. 6) 149 The sail .. will capsize 
behind the top-gallant sail. 

Hencc Capsi-zed fp/. a., Capsi-zing v4/. sh., etc 

1882 Daily News 1 June 3/6 She fell in with a capsize 
vessel, apparently a schooner, 

Capstan ke‘pstin). Forms: a. 4 capstan, 
5-6 capstayne, 6 capestan, 6 7 oapstain e, 
-sten, 7-8 -stane, 7 -stono, -stang, 7- capstan ; 
B. 7 capsterne, 7-9 -stern, (7 capstorm ; +. 7-% 
capstand ; 5. 7-3 capstall ; scc also CAPSTRING, 
[either a, F. cabestan, also in 16th c. cape tar 
(Littré, or clse directly from the source of the 
Fr., viz. Pr. cabestan, carlier cabestran (Cat. cabes- 
trant, Sp. cabestrante, -estante, cabrestante, Vy. 
cabrestante) :—L. *capistrant- pr. pple. of capistra- 
re (Pr. cabestrar ,to halter, bind fast, fasten, f. 
capistr-um \\t. capestro, Sp. cabestro, Py. cabresto, 
Pr. cabestre, F, chevitre) halter, f. cap-ére to take 
hold of. 


The Fr. cadestan is not known to us earlier than Palsgr 
1530; since the word occurs in Eng. in rgthc., it may have 

en learned from the shipmen of Marseilles or Barcclona 
at the lime of the Crusades. In Pg., capistram and its 
derivatives have the 7 lransposed, eaéresto ‘halter’, nauli- 
cally ‘ropes, cables belonging to the bowsprit', cabresteiro 
*halier-maker’, cabrestante; the last is also the approved 
form in mod. literary Sp.; this form gave rise to the un- 
tenable conjeclure that the derivation was from cabra goat 
+estante ‘standing ’, ingeniously supported by the known 
application of the name of the goat in various languages 
(cabria, chévre, bock, etc.), to various mechanical devices. 
The atiempt to find a meaning in the word, in English, 
produced many popular perversions of the second element, 
as stain, stone, stand, stall, stern, storm, string, Other 
names were cafstock, and cablestock.] 

1. A piece of mechanism, working on the princtple 
of the wheel and axle, on a vertical axis, the power 
being applied by movable bars or levers inserte:| 
in horizontal sockets made round the top, and 
pushed by men walking round, whereby the appa- 
ratus ts made to revolvc and wind up a cable round 
its cylinder or barrel ; it is used espectally on board 
ship for weighing the anchor, also for hoisting 
heavy sails, etc., and for raising weights out of 
quarries, mincs, coal-pits (see G1N), and the like. 

Double capstan, one that has two barrels on different 
decks, so as to be worked by two sets of men. Phrases, 
To heave at the capstan, to man the capstan, to bring the 
cable to the capstan ; to rig the capstan, to insert the bars, 
etc.; to paul the capstan, to drop the pawls or calches 
into their sockets so as to prevent recoil, when heaving is 
stopped ; 40 come up the capstan, lo slacken the cable by 
lifting out the pawls and walking back; fo surge the cap- 
stan, to slacken the rope while heaving so as lo prevent 
riding or fouling. 

a. forms caps(an, -stain, -slen, -Stone, -Stang. 

1325 £. FE. Adit. P. B. 418 pe arc .. with-outen .. kable 
ober capstan to clyppe to her ankrez. ¢1§00 Cocke Lorell's 
B. (1843) 12 Some wounde at y* capstayne.. Some stode at 
y’ slynge. 1530 Patscr. 607/2 Let go your capestan.. /as- 
ches vostre cabestan, ax608 Sir F. Vere Com, 28 The 
Cap-stain being too slrong for my men. 1615 J/S. Acc. 
St. John's Hosp. Canterb., Anyorne pynne for the capsten. 
1618 Raceicu /nvent. Shipping 16 The weighing of Anchors 
by the Capstone is also new. 16z2 KR. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 132 With our capstens [we] stretched the two 
byghtes. 1633 T. James oy. 25 Bringing the Cable to 
Capstang, to heaue tn our Cable. 1706 Puittirs, Cafsian, 
Cafstand or Capstern..Come up Capstan, or Launce out 
the Capstan, when the Sea-men would have the Cable that 
they heave by slacked. 17z9 Drsacutiers in ’4//. Trans. 
XXXVI. 196 A Capstane, or upright Shaft, drawn round 
by Horses. 183z Bassace £cow. Mann/. vii. (ed. 3) 48 In 
mines it is sometimes necessary to raise or lower great 
weights by capslans. 

B. forms cafpstern, -storm, 

1624 Carr. Smitu Virginia 1. 14 The men..were throwne 
from the Capstern, by the breaking of a barre. 1670 Dri- 
DEN Tempest 1.i, Hands down! Man your Main-Capstorm. 
1759 Westey Ji 4s. (1872) II. 521 The capstern of the ship. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1739) To come up the Cap- 
stern, is io let go the rope which they had been heaving. 
1836 Marayat Alidsh. Easy xiii. 45 Mind you leave all your 
pistols on capstern. 

y. form capstand. 

1616 Bu..okar, Cafstand, an instrument lo wind up phings 
of great weight, some call it a Crane. 1791 Sueaton £aly- 
stone L. § 154, | iried them by a strain from the Capstand, 

5. form capstall. 

1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. t. 318 Enforced lo worke 
their vessels to land by a Capstall or Crane. 1714 Streve 
The Lower (1723) 190 Anchors, Cables, Rudders .. Capstals. 


2. attrib. and Comé., as capstan-bar, -barrel, 
-heavcr ; capstan-headed adj.; capstan-house, 
see quot. ; capstan-swifter, ‘a rope passed hori- 
zontally through notches in the outer cnds of the 
bar .. the intent is to steady thc men, and to give 
room for a greatcr number to assist, by manning 
the swifters both within and without’ (Smyth). 

1627 Smitn Seaman's Gram. ti. 7 Holes thorow whith you 


put your *Capstaine barres, for as many men as can stand 
iw | 


CAPSTOCK. 


at them to thrust it about, and is called manning the Cap- 
staine. 1798 Capt. Mitter in Nicolas Disp. Ne lsoz (1846) 
VII. Introd. 157 They dropped under the capstan-bars, and 
were asleep in a moment. 1706 Puituips s.v., *Cafstan- 
barrel is the main part of the whole piece. 1790 Roy in 
Phil. Trans. LUX XX. 147 *Capstan-headed screws. 1791 
BentHaM Panopt. 1. 115 The *capstern-heaver would be 
dead before the wheel-walker felt the sensation of fatigue. 
1809 C. Mitwarp in Naval Chron. XXII. 309 The mess- 
room door of the *capstan-house. 1863 Barry Dockyard 
» Eco, 101 Capstan-houses. These are the houses in which 
capstans, anchor stocks, pump boxes, etc., are manufactured, 
repaired, and stored. 

+ Ca‘pstock. Ovs. 
STOCK.] =CAPSTAN. 

15st Recorpe Pathw. Knowl. Pref., To sette forth the 
Capstocke, and eche other parte, wold make a greate showe 
of Geometries arte. 

Cap-stone (kez'pstdun). [f. Car +Stone.] 

1, A stone which caps or crowns: a. the top- 
stone. Also fig. 

1685 Gracian's Courtier’s Orac. 150 Here is the fair occa- 
sion..to put the cap-stone upon his other perfections. 1791 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 293 They had put on the cap-stone 
of the stair-head, 1863 Mrs. C. CLarxe Shaks. Char. xvii. 
447 The capstone to his revelry is when he accepts Falstaff’s 
pledge to a bumper. 

b. The overlying horizontal stone of a cromlech 
or dolmen. 

1851 D. Witson Prehk, Anz. (1863) II. 9 Much greater 
mechanical skill. .was required to. .upheave the capstone of 
the cromlech on tothe upright trilith. 1879 LusBock Addr. 
Pol. §& Educ. ix. 157 Adolmen..of which only the capstone 
now remains, 

ce. Coping-stone, coping. 

1665 Loud, Gaz. No. 6/1 The Sea here threw up several 
Capstones and Keys. 1828-41 Tyter //ist. Scot. (1864) I. 
137 So near the walls as to be able to fix their movable 
bridges on the capstone. 

d. The uppermost bed of stone in a quarry. 

1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 108 Were it not for these 
cavities, the cap-stone would not readily be worked. 

2. Geol. A fossil Echinite of the genus Conulus, 
so called from its cap-like shape. 

1677 Piotr Oxfordsh. 92 By the Country people called 
commonly Cap-stones, from their likeness to a Cap laced 
down the sides, 

Capstone, obs. form of CarsTan. 


+Ca'pstring. A perversion of CarsTay, 

16cg Hevwoop S7it. Troy(N.) Some to the cap-string call, 
some pray, some sweare. 1655 HEywoop & Row tey Fort. 
Laud & Sea ww, iii, Part of their Capstring too I with a 
Piece abaft shot overboard. 

Capsular (ke'psizla1), a. [ad. mod.L. capsu- 
lar-is, f. capsula: see CAPSULE and -aR1,] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a capsule, 

[1679 Pot Staffordsh, (1686) 196 The bicapsular seed vessel 
of Digitalis ferruginea.] 1730-6 Baitey, Cafszdar, pertain- 
ing to a coffer, chest or casket, 1748 HartLey Oédserv. Jax 
1. 11. vil. P 74. 245 The capsular Ligaments of the Joints. 
1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot. xvi. 175 A berry covered with 
a capsular shell, 1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 766 Cap- 
sular Lymphatics .. come from the supra-renal capsules. 
1822-44 Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 167 Capsular cataracts 
are those in which the front, or back, of the capsule of the 
lens is alone affected. 1845 Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 37 
Fruit berried or capsular. 

+Ca'psulary, ¢. Obs. [ad. mod.L. capszelari- 
us =capsularis (see prec.).] =prec. 

1615 Crooke Body of Max 360 A small braunch from the 
Axillary veine which they call the Capsulary or purse- 
braunch. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 172 A capsulary 
reception of the breast bone. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 


+ Capsulate (ke'psizlct), @. Bot. Obs. [ad. 
mod.L, capsulatus, f. capsula: see -ATE*.] Fur- 
nished with or enclosed in a capsule ; formed into 
a capsule; capsuled. 

1668 Witxins Aeal Char. 11. 102 Capsulate herbs. 1688 
R. Hotme Avmoury u. 115/1 Capsulate Pods [are] little 
short seed Vessels. 1803 Rees Cyc/. s.v., Capsulate plants 
.. bear their seeds in short capsulz. 

+Ca'psulated, a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] =prec. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 194 The seed of plants 
lockt up and capsulated in their husks. 1664 Power Ex. 
Philos. \. 40. 1737-59 Mitter Gard. Dict., Capsulated 
Plants. 5 

Capsula‘tion. J/ed. [f. CarsuLEv. + -ation.] 
‘ The enclosure of a drug in a capsule to render it 
more convenient or more pleasant in administra- 
tion’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). : 

Capsule (ke'psiwl). Also 7 capsul; and in 
Latin form capsula, f/. -e. [a. F. capsule, ad. 
L. capsula small box or case, dim. of cafsa box, 
repository.] 

+1. ger. A little case or receptacle. Ods. 


[Cf. Carstan and CABLE- 


1652 UrquHart Yewe/ Wks. (1834) 233 Brought their dis- 


orderly raised spirits into their former capsuls. 1713 Der- 
nam Phys.-Theol. x. note 1(R.) The little cases or capsules 
which contain the seed in this species [the fern]. 

2. Phys. A membranous integument or cnyelope ; 


a bag or sac. 

a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais i. xxxi, 262 The left Capsul of 
the Heart. 1738 Aled. Ess. & Observ. (cd. 2) 1V. 193 When 
this Capsule is opened the Crystalline escapes. _ 1804 ABER- 
nEtHY Sxzg. Obs. 13 The tumour will .. acquire for itself 
akind of capsule. 1855 Owen Shel. & Teeth 7 The capsule 
of the eye-ball..is a fibrous membrane. 1866 Huxiey Phys. 
v. The tubules fof the kidney]..terminate in dilatations. . 
called Malpighian capsules. f 

3. Bot. a. A ary dehiscent seed-vessel, contain- 


_capsulzform organs. 


100 


ing one or more cells, and opening when ripe by 
the separation of its valves. b. Applied to certain 
kinds of perithecia or receptacles in Fungi. 

1693 LEEUWENHOEK in PAZ. Trans. XVII. 706 So soon as 
the Capsula breaks upon the ripening of the Seed. 1776 
WitHerinG Bot. A rrangen. (1796) 1.96. A Capsule with two 
boat-shaped Valves, and one Cell; the Valves opening 
length-ways. 1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 182 The de- 
hiscence of their capsule. 1874 Lussock Wild Flowers iii. 
77 The seed capsules, when ripe, burst open if touched. 

4. Chem, A shallow saucer, for roasting sam- 
ples of ores, or for evaporating. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Cafsuda, in chymistry, is an 
earthen vessel, in form of a pan; wherein things are fre- 
quently placed, that are to undergo very violent operations 
of the fire. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Distilling, Two 
Bars of Iron..to support the Retort or Capsula. 1853 
Greoory /2org. Chent. 181 If we heat acapsule of platinum 
a little beyond 212°, and drop water into it. 1873 W. Lers 
Acoustics wu. v. 111 A small capsule containing water. 

5. Aled. A small envelope of gelatine to enclose 
a dose of nauseous medicine. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 503 When patients object to 
the taste, the drug may be given in gelatine capsules. 

6. A metallic cap or cover for a bottle. 

3858 in Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

7. A percussion cap ; the shell of a metallic cart- 
ridge. [Fr.] In mod. Dicts. 

Ca‘psule, v. [f. prec.] ¢vazs. To furnish or 
close (a bottle,etc.) with a capsule or metallic cover. 

Hence Ca‘psuled ///. a., Ca‘psuling v0/. sé., etc. 

1859 Al] Year Round No. 30. 77 Any patent capsuled 
colour tubes. 1886 Brit. Manuf. Export Frni. 1 Oct., The 
necessity for wiring, sealing, or capsuling. 


Capsuli-, capsulo-, comb. forms of L. caf- 
suda, CAPSULE; aS in Capsuli‘ferous a., bearing 
capsules. Ca‘psuliform a., having the form of 
a capsule. Capsuli-genous a., giving origin to 
capsules. Ca:psulo-lenti‘cular a., of the capsule 
of the lens of the eye. 

1857 BerKeLey Cryftog. Bot. § 474. 430 Variously formed 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 471 Lyco- 
podium Selago..leaves erect..upper capsuliferous. 1870 
Rotieston Azzm. Life 125 The so-called capsulo-genous 
glands. 1875 Watton Dis. Eye 741 Traumatic cataract is 
always capsulo-lenticular. 

Capt, var. of CappED ff/. a. 

+Ca‘ptable, z. Obs. [ad. L. captabilis, f. 
captare to catch at (see CaptaTE).] Liable or open 
to be caught or taken. 

1649 J. Ectiston tr. Behmen’s Epist. xv. (1886) 12 Our 
precious life. .lying captable to both [i. e. heaven and hell]. 

Captain (ke'ptén), s6. Forms: a. 4-5 capi- 
tain, -tayn, -tane, -tein, 5 capytayn, -tein, 
capeteigne, 5-6 capi-,capytayne, 5-7 capitaine, 
6 capitan, 7 Sc. capitane; B. 4-5 capteyn, 5 
-tayn, -tan, 5-7 -tayne, 6-7 -taine, 7 Sc. -tane, 
5- captain. [ME. cafitazn, a. late OF. (14thc.) 
capitaine, capitain, ad. late L. capitane-us capitan- 
us adj. ‘chief, principal’, sb. ‘chief, headman’, 
f. caput, capit- head. 

Had L. cafitaneus been an old word, which lived on in 
French, its OF. form would have been catazz, chatat (:— 
captdneu); being of somewhat later (10-11th c. origin) the 
actual OF, form was cata-nié, cataigne, chataigne; a still 
later (r2th c.) semipopular form, preserving the intertonic 
2 of capitdneus, was chevetaine (whence Eng. CHiEFTAInN). 
Capitaine was again a much later adaptation of the L.] 

I. A chief or headman. 

1, One who stands at the head of others and 
leads them, or exercises authority over them; a 
headman, chief, or leader. Now only as fg. use 
of special senses. 

¢1380 Wyciir De Eccles. ix. Sel. Wks. III. 360 It were 
good to obeishe to Petre, and pat sich a captein were in be 
Chirche. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gf, 231 Thou hast ben capy- 
tayn ayenst the fayth. 1534 More Picws Wks. 21 Christ 
our lorde and soueraine captayne. 1611 Bipire /feé. ii. 10 
The Captaine of their saluation. 1683 tr. Erasmus’ Moriz 
Exc. 50 Homer, that Captainof all Poetry. 1875 JowetT 
Plato (ed. 2) I11. 489 He [Homer] is the great captain and 
teacher of the whole of that charming tragic company. 

2. esp. A military leader; a commander of a body 
of troops, of a fortress, castle, etc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 52 Thai off the castell..tauld it 
to thaircapitane. 1450 W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 
Peris Brusy was cheffe capteyn. 1535 CovERDALE udg. 1. 1 
Whoshall. . be oure Captayne of warre against y® Cananites? 
1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for M. 1. ii. 130 That in the Captaine’s 
but a chollericke word, Which in the Souldier is flat blas- 
phemie. 1618 Botton Florus 1, xviii. 157 Such as the | 
Captaine is, such is the Souldier. 1671 Mitton Sawrsox 
1651 Lords, ladies, captains, counsellors, or priests. 1752 
Jounson Ral. No, 190 ? 2 The captains of thousands 
awaited hiscommands. 1855 Macautay //ist. Exg. III. 200 
Of all the Irish captains the most dreaded and the most 
abhorred. 4 ; 

3. A military leader of skill and experience; an 
able general or commander ; a strategist. 

1sgo A. Core (¢/t/e) The History of two most noble Cap- 
taynes of the World, Anniball and Scipio. 1689 Evetyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 297 Authors of sects, great captains and 
politicians. x170r Swirt Contests in Athens & Rome Wks. 
1755 IJ.1. 18 Miltiades .. is reckoned to have been the first 
great captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. 1838 
Macauray Sir W. Temple, Ess. (L.) Condé and Turenne 
will always be considered as captains of a very different } 
order from the invincible Lewis. 1868 Freeman Vor. | 


CAPTAIN. 


Cong. (1876) I]. x. 477 The world first fully learned how 
great a captain England had in her future King. 

II. The head of a division. 

4. gen. A subordinate officer holding command 
under a sovereign, a general, or the like. 

¢1380 Wycur Sez. Sel. Wks, I. 323 Folk, pat weren pe 
fendis capteyns in killing of martiris. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Jace. xv. 38 The kynge made Cendebeus captayne of the 
see cobst. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. /7/, v, iii, 108 O thou, whose 
Captaine I account my selfe.. Make vs thy ministers of 
Chasticement. 1609 Biste (Douay) Lament, 1. comn., His 
capitaine Nabuzardan spoyled al. 1611 Bisre Deut. i. 15 
Captaines ouer fifties, and captaines ouer tennes, and officers 
among your tribes. 1830 Sparks Biog. S. Cabot ii. 109 On 
Cabot’s arrival. .he gave him the title of his Captain. 

©. sfec. In the army: The officer who commands 
a company of infantry or foot artillery, or a troop 
of cavalry or horse artillery, ranking between the 
major and the lieutenant. The grade is the third 
in order of promotion. 

1567 Confed. Popish Princes in Strype Aun. Ref. l.u. 1. 
538 The principall lievetenaunts and capytaines. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 15 Regiment [divided] into 
companies, ouer every company a Captaine. 1641 Sc. 
Acts (1870) V. App. 679/2 Petitione be the Lieutenant Colon- 
ellis and Majoris .. desyring the pay of ane captaine. 1814 
Scotr Wav. v, Captain Waverley of the regiment of 
dragoons. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. 347 Who 
had now risen to the rank of captain. 

6. The officer who commands a man-of-war. In 
the British navy, the title of an officer who ranks 
between a rear-admiral or a commodore and a 
commander. The title is also often given by 
courtesy to a commander. 

Captain of the Fleet: an officer, temporarily appointed by 
the admiralty, who acts as adjutant-general of a naval force, 
carries out all orders issued by the commander-in-chief, but 
whose special duty it is tokeep up the discipline of the fleet ; 
he wears the uniform of a rear-admiral. Captain of the 
Port: an officer of the Board of Health who ‘controls the 
entries and departures, the berthing at the anchoragé, and 
general marine duties in a port, but possesses no naval 
authority. Hence, the port-captain is quite another officer’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1554 Even Decades W. Ind. vi1.(Arb.) 375 This capitayne 
Wyndam, puttyng furth of his shyp at Porchmouth. _ 1593 
SHaxs. 2 Hex. V/, 1v. 1. 107 This Villaine heere, Being 
Captaine of a Pinnace. 1626 Carr. SmitH Accid. Yue. 
Seamen 1 The Captaines charge is to commaund all, and 
tell the Maister to what Port be will go. 1745 Obserw. Conc. 
Navy 36 A Captain of a Man of War of the Line, is equal 
in Rank toa Colonel. 1804 G. Rose Déaries (1860) II. 194 
Captain Prescott, acommander inthe navy. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xxii, The captain of the frigate. 

b. Applied to the chief sailor of a gang of men 
to whom the duties of a certain portion of the 
ship are assigned, as captazz of the forecastle, 
captain of the hold, captain of the maintof, etc. 

1801 Naval Chron. VI. 103 He was captain of a gun at 
the Battle of the Nile. 1833 Marryar ?. Simple 1. vii, 
The captain of the main-top was there with two other sailors. 
18sq F. Grirritus Artil, Man. (1862) 208, No. 1, the Cap- 
tain [of a gun} commands, attends the breech, primes, 
points, and fires. 1882 Navy List July 459 Captain of 
Quarter-deck Men, Captain of the Forecastle, Captain of 
the Foretop, Captain of the Hold, etc. ; 

7. The master or commander of a merchant ship 
or of any kind of vessel. 

1704 Appison /éa/y 6 Our Captain thought his Ship in so 
great Danger. 1822 J. Fut Lett. Amer. 144 The persons 
who take the charge of keel-boats are also Captains. 1858 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 39 Capt. Baker had every confidence 
inthe ship. 1873 Mortey Rousseau 1.55 A kidnapper of 
coolies or the captain of a slaver. ; . 

8. The superintendent or manager of a mine (in 
Cornwall, ete.). 

1602 Carew Cornwall 10/1 Their ouerseer, whome they 
terme their Captaine. 1957 Borvase in PAil. Trans. L. 504 
This very intelligent captain of the mine observes, etc, 1852 
Leisure Ho, 632 note. 1864 Mrs. Ltoyp Ladies Polc. 16. 

9. The foreman of a company of workmen or of 
a workshop in various trades. (Cf. also 6 b.) 

1886 Newspaper, D. H., ‘captain’ of Messrs. Davies’ 
[tailors’] shop, said that he never saw a coat worse made. 

O. The head boy of a school, or of a form 
in it. 

1706 Sfect. No. 307 » 13 Every Boy is bound to have as 
good a Memory asthe Captain of the Form. 1730 Ztoziana 
x. 156 There was a speech made by the captain. 1825 
Scorr in Lockhart (£839) VIII. 149 A schoolboy who writes 
himself Captain of Giggleswick School. 1864 Blackw. 
Mag. XCVI. 226 (Hoppe) The late captain of Harrow.. 
gives it as his opinion that the small houses have their 
necessary advantages. 


ll. In Cricket, Football, and other sports: The 


leader of a side or team, the chief of a club, etc. 

1857 Hucues 702 Brown 1. v, Old Brooke is talking to 
the captain of quarters [at foot-ball]. /é#d. 11. viii, And then 
the Captain of the eleven .. what a post is his in our School 
world. 1865 (¢é#/e) The Rob Roy on the Jordan .. By J. 
Macgregor, Captain of the Royal Canoe Club. 1884 //a7- 
pers Mag. Jan. 299/1 They [bowling club] have a captain, 
and a treasurer. 


12. Asa term of address (without implying any 


office or rank), fameliar or slang. Cf. ‘ governor’. 

1607 SHaxs. 77202 un. ii. 76 Why how now Captaine? 
what do you in this wise Company? 1611 — Want. 7. 1. ii. 
122 Come Captaine, We must be neat; not neat, but cleanly, 
Captaine. 1862 Russet Diary, North § S. 1. xiii. 139 All 
the people who addressed me by name prefixed ‘ Major’ or 
‘Colonel’. ‘Captain’ is very low. .. The conductor who took 
our tickets was called ‘ Captain’. 


CAPTAIN. 


III. 13. A name for the Grey Gumard. 

[c1g20 ANorEWwE Nodle Lyfe in Badbees Bh, (1868) 232 
Capitaius is a lytel fisshe with a great hede, a wyde rounde 
mouthe.] 1810 P. Neice Fishes 14 (Jam.) Grey Gurnard; 
Crowner,—It is known by a variety of other names, as Cap- 
tain, [lardhead, etc. 

IV. 14. Comé,., as captain-craft, -commandant, 
-hackum, -sharp; captain’s biscuit, a hard varicty 
of fancy biscuit ; +t captain-pacha: see CAPITAN. 

1844 Dickens Mar. Chuz, v. (C. D.) 53 He took a *Cap- 
tain’s biscuit. 1639 FuLver //oly War in. xxiv. (1840! 162 
There were some mysteries in the “captain-craft.” 1876 Bas- 
crort /fist, U.S. IV. xv. 419 Commissioned. .as *captain- 
commandant for Pittsburg. 1877 Major Discov. Pr. Henry 
x. 131 Prince Henry. .gave Cabral the rank of *Captain 
Donatary. 1690 B. If. Dict, Cant. Crew, *Captain-hackum, 
a Fighting, Blustering, Bully. /d¢d, *Captain-sharp, a 
na Cheat; also a Huffing, yet Sneaking, Cowardly 

uly, 

+ Captain (kz'ptén), @. Ods. [In part perh. 
ad, med. L. capitdnens chief, principal; but in 
many cases not to be distinguished from an attrib. 
use of prec. sb.) Chief, principal. leading, head-. 

1566 Drant /forace Sat, ii. B, He lays it to the captaine 
heape Whereof it rose, and grew. 1566 T. Starceton A'eé, 
Untr. Jewell iv. 50 A manifest and Captain Untruthe. 
1s81 Mutcaster Positions xxxiii. (1887) 121 Sound sleepe, 
the captaine cause of good digestion. c 1600 SHAKs. Sonn. 
lii, Like stones of worth .. Or captain jewels in the car- 
canet. 1635 R. Botton Com/f. Aff. Conse. iv. 182 Some 
Captaine and Commanding sinne. 

Captain (kx'ptén), v. [f. the sb.] a. ¢ravs. 
To act as captain to, lead as captain, head. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres u.i. 24 Captained as we are, 
our blind ignorance may chance breed our owne woe. 1700 
SouTHErNE Fate of Capua 1.i, This head-long rout .. Is 
captain’d, headed, and led on by some. 1815 SouTHEY 
Roderick xiv. 103 Who called them to the field, who cap- 
tained them. 1885 Afanch. Even. News 29 May 2,4 Lord 
Harris captained the teain. 1885 Sat. Rev. 4 July 1/2. 

b. fntr. 

1671 Dryoen Lven. Love 19 As if 1 were gone a Captain- 
ing to Flanders, 

Captaincy (ke'pténsi). [f. Capratn sd, +-cr 
(cf. aldermancy) ; after (nfancy, lreulenancy, etc., 
in which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -cy.] 

1. The post or position of captain. 

1818 Scott H7?. Aid. xvi, The captaincy of the Tolbooth. 
1840 Carivle Heroes (1858) 275 Enlisted, under Heaven's 
captaincy. 1884 Cyclist 13 Feb. 242/1 Mr, G...after seven 
years of captaincy duties, retires from the post. 

2. The action or control of a captain; general- 
ship. 

1850 Cartyte Latter-<d. Pamph. i. 43 To bring these 
hordes of outcast captainless soldiers under due captaincy. 
1864 WENDELL PuHiLLirs in Goston (Mass.) Comsmonw. 27 
May, We have had neither statesmanship in the White 
house nor captaincy in the head quarters of the army. 

3. The district under the rule of a captain (e. g. 
in Brazil). [=Sp. capitania.] 

1821 SoutHEY Left, (1856) III. 255 Disputes and divisions 
between the great captaincies will be the next step. 

Captainess (kx‘pténes). [f. Capraty sd. + 
-Ess. Cf. F. capitainesse in sensc 2.] 

1. A female captain or commander. 
frequent.) 

1465 Marc. Paston Left. 502 II. 187, I had lever..to be 
captensse here then at Caster. 1581 Sipxey Astr. § Stella 
Ixxxvili, From my dear Captainnesse to run away. 1658 
Ussuer sin, vt. 354 A Company of woemen whose Cap- 
tainesse was Archidamia. 1864 R. Burton Dahome II. 
75 uote, The captainesses of the life-guards. 

+ 2. The flagship of a fleet of galleys. Ods. 

1690 Hottann Livy xxxv. xxvi. 903 The rest of the fleete 
having lost thrir captainesse [ Arztoria nave amissa), 
Captain Ge‘neral, captain-general. [= 
¥. capitain général, Sp. capitan general.) Chief 
commander of a force ; commander-in-chief of an 
army (ods. in Eng. use). Also the governor of a 
Spanish province or colony. 

1514 Suni. Terouane in Kel, An). 1. 317 The Lord Pont 
Deremy, capeteyn generall. 1606 SHaks. 7>. 6 Cr. 11. iii. 
279 Honour’d Captaine Generall of the Grecian Armie, 
Agamemnon. 1708 Proclam. 30 Dec. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4503/1 John Duke of Marlborough, Captain General of 
our Forces. 1777 Watson PAitip 11 (1839) 159 ‘The marquis 
of Mondejar, captain-general of the province. 1809 WeL- 
unctox Let. in Gurw. Diss. V. 3 Appointing me one of 
the Captains General of the Spanish armies, 1845 Darwin 
Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 3 It is here the governors and captain- 
generals of the islands have been buried. 


Ca-ptainless, a. Without a captain. 

1586 Warner Add. Eng. i. xix.(R.) But captainless Con- 
fusedly they deale. 1796 Soutney Joan of Arc vin. 587 (R.) 
All captainless, III marshalled. 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. 
Pamph. i. 43 Captainless, uncommanded, these wretched 
outcast ‘ soldiers’..must needs become banditti. 

Captain-lieute-nant. A military officer 
who commanded a company or troop, with a cap- 
tain’s rank, and lieutenaot’s pay. (The rank no 
longer exists.) 

41658 Cromwett in Rushw. //ist. Co/f. m. II. 278 My 
Captain-lieutenant slew him. 1745 Odserz’. Conc. Navy 48 
In the Army there are Captain-Lieutenants whose Commis- 
sions are superiour to all other Lieutenants and inferiour 
to Captains. 1779 Davies in Phil, Trans. LX. 187 Tho. 
Davies, Captain Lieutenant of Artillery. ¢1880 Grant 
Hist. India \. Wi. 289/2 Captain-Lieutenant Clark .. was 
struck on the breast by a spent ball. 


(Formerly 
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t Ca:ptainly, 2. Os. Befitting a captain. 

1997 J. Pavne Aoyat Exch. 34 Endowed wth courrage 
and Captaynely knowlege. 

Captain-pasha: see Capitan. 


+Ca‘ptainry. Oés. Also 6 capitanry, -ery. 
(ad. I. caprlainerie, in med.L. capilaneria (Matt. 
Paris): sec Caprain sé, and -ry J 

The office of captain, captainey ; a district under 
a captain. 

1536 BeLteENDEN Cron. Scot, 1. 276 The king of Pichtis .. 
>romlittit..to geif the capitanry of Camclon to him. 1565 

INDESAY (Pitscottic) Chron, Scot.(1728) 51 Under the Cap- 
tainry and Governinent of James Ifamilton. 1577 Ilo.in- 
surp Chron, Jred, an. 1568 (ik.) Fearing that their capteinries 
should be taken away. 1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. U1. 
he The capitanery of Luggarus. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 

. 749 The 16 captainries, into which this country is divided. 

Ca‘ptainship. [f. Carraiy sé, +-suip.] 

1. The office, position, authority or rank of a 
captain ; commandership; leadership. 

c1465 Eng. Chron. (Camd. Soc.) 79 To dyscharge hym 
[Capteyn of Caleys] of the capteynshyppe. 1495 cf 11 
flen, VII, xxxiti. § 25 The Captainshippe of the Castell of 
Aberwstoyth. 15342 Upau “rasm, Apoph. 234a, He was 
putte from the capitaineship of a compaignie of horsemen. 
1643 Prynne Power Parl. . 63 The Marle of Warwick was 
elected to the Captainship of Calice. 1752 Carte //:s¢. 
Eng. 111. 223 The captainship of the Scotch Guards. 1841 
W. Spatoine /taly & /t, fst. U1. 150 A still more terrible 
host, called the Great Company ..then under the captain- 
ship of Lando, a German. 

2. The dignity or personality of a captain. 
humorous; cf. lordship. 

1611 Barrey Kam Alley in Uazl. Dodsley X, 324 Is this 
the fittest place Your captainship can find to puffin? 1612 
Cuarman Widowes T.in Dodsley (1780) V1. 224 Your Cap- 
tainship commands my service no farther. ¢1817 Hoa 
Tales & Sk. V1. 154, T advise your lordship, your captain- 
ship, and your besiegership. 

3. A district under the rule of a captain. 

[transl. Sp. & Pg. cafpitania.] 

1680 MoroEN Geog. Kect.(1685) 258 The Portugueses enjoy 
.. the Captainships of Para, etc. 1825 Waterton Wand. 
S. Amer, 1. 11, 173 He has been shot south of the line, in 
the captainship of Para. 


4. Skill in performing the part of captain or 
leader, ‘skill in the military trade’ (J. 


1606 SHAKs. Ant. & CZ. ut. xiti. 8 The itch of Ks Affection 
should not then Haue nickt his Captain-ship, 


||Ca‘ptal. Ods. [Pr.:—L. capital-7s.) An old 
title of rank in the south of France = chief, captain, 
as in the famed Caffa/de Buch, here referred to: 


1592 WyRLeY Armorie 159 Truth and courage bold That 
Chandos, and the Captall true did hold. 

+ Ca‘ptate, v. Obs. [f. L. caftd?- ppl. stem 
of captare to catch at, freq. of capére to take, seize.] 

trans. To catch at, strive to obtain, scck after. 

1628 Hosses Thucyd. 1. xxii. note, [They] recited their 
histories to captate glory. 1659 GavoEN Tears Church 255 
(D.) Condescending oft..in order to captate the love and 
civil favour of people. 1671 xwe Non-Conf. Pref., 1 do not 
captate the empty praise of an affected modesty. 

Captation (k&ptéi-fon). [a. L. capfation-em, 
n. of action f. capta-re (sce prec.) ; cf. F. captation.] 
A catching at, an endeavour to get, esp. by address 
or art; the making of ad caplandum appeals. 

1§23 SKELTON Garl. Lanref 815 With proper captacyouns 
of benevolence. 1613 R.C. Tadle Alph. ied. 3), Captation, 
procuring, purchasing. 1628 Br. Hart Quo Vadis xv. 700 
Neuer generation was so forward as the Jesuiticall for cap- 
tation of wils [cf. L. captatio testamenti) amongst their 
owne, or of soules amongst strangers. 1648 Evkon Bas. 107 
Popular captations which some men use in their speeches. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Captation, subtilty to get favour, 
a cunning endeavor to get a thing. 1873 Daily News 28 
July 4/7 To induce candidates to rely..less on the arts of 
political captation. 

+Capte. Os. [ad. L. caft-us taking, com- 
prehension, capacity, f. caf/- ppl. stem of cap-cre 
to take.] Capacity, comprehension. 

1542 Uvatt Erasm. Apoph. Pref. 23 b, Helpe the weake 


and tendre capte of the vnlearned reader. /did, 321b, A 
mery conceipte to those that are of capte to take it. 


Caption kxpfon). Also 4capeioun. [ad.L. 
caption-em taking, f. cap/- ppl. stem of capére to 
take. Cf. OF. capeton, -tion.] 


1. Taking, catching, seizure, capture. ow rare. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Peter ii. 12 Beestes, kyndeli in to capcioun 
[Vulg. 7 captionem), or takinge. 1680 Sess. Admir.18 Feb. 
in Beawes Lex Alercat. 238 A caption in order to an adjudi- 
cation. 1689 7reaty in Magens /nsurances (1755) I1. 471 
Ships present atthe Caption. 1813 Wonthly lag. XXXVI. 
14 T’o handle is to exercise the instrument of caption. 1886 
Patt Mall G. 3 June 16/1 (Advt.) Mineral water .. an im- 
proved method of caption, by which dilution is avoided. 

b. Law. Arrest or apprehension by judicial 
process. (¢sp. in Scotch law.’ 

1609 Skene Keg. May. Table, 70 The forme of the breive 
of caption of ane debtour. 1635 Pacirt Christianogr. in, 
(1636) 35 Letters of Caption sent forth against the said Pre- 
bend. 1702 J. CuamBercayne St. Gt. Brvt. uw. ui. x. (1743) 
434 The last step..is called a caption, which is a warrant to 
seize the debtors person. 1739 Col. Rec. Penn. IV. 391 Y° 
oe and Cause ofhis Caption and Detention. 18a . ScoTT 
Rob Roy Introd., Sentenced by letters of horning and cap- 
tion. 1837 New Month, Mag. XLVI. 310 The caption of 
some of the most violent appeased the riot. 


+2. The action of cavilling or taking exception ; 


CAPTIOUSNESS. 


an objection or cavil ; fallacious or captions argu- 
ment; a quibble, sophism. (1. captio.) Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learning un. xiv. § 6.55 The devenerate 
and corrupt vse is for Caption and Contradiction. 1622 6a 
IleyLin Cosmogr. litrod. (1674) 2) Noto pend more time 
in answering so vain a Caption. 1655 Fucoeu €A. /7 af. 11. 
84 Flow causelesse is the Caption of the Papists at the Gon. 
seeration of Matthew Parker. 217% Noun Lives I. 5 
IIc . showing them the proclamation, asked if they could 
find any caption to be made upon it. 

3. Law. ‘That part of a legal instruinent, as a 
commission, indictment, etc., which shows where, 
when, and by what authortty it is taken, found, or 
executed’ (Yomlins Law Mis. 1809 . This ap- 
pears to be short for ‘certificate or note of caption 
or taking’; and it is sometimes used for the 
‘ making or cxecution’ of this certificate 

1670 tount Law Dict. 5 v. Caption (Cafptryo), When a 
Conimission is executed, and the Commissioners names sub- 
scribed to a Certificate, declaring when and where the Gein- 
mission was executed, that is called the Captron. 1790 
Dautas Amer Law Rep. 1.131 The tame froin whieh they 
are bound: whether from the caption or from the inrolment 
of the recognizance. 1818 Cruise Digest V. 129 Unlees 
the caption of such fine be before one of the jwstive or 
barons. 1885 J. Woopcock in Law 7ames LAXIX, 2334/1 
A customary tenant..must attend before the steward to be 
sworn to the caption. 

The foregoing is sometimes explained as ‘ the beginning or 
heading of a warrant, cominission, or indictment’, whence 
coines 

4. The heading of a chapter, section, or news- 
paper article. (Chiefly used in U. 5.) 

1848 BartLett Dict. Amer., Caption: ‘This legal terni is 
used in the newspapers where an Englishman would say 
‘tle, head, or heading, 1854 NV. & QO. Ser. 1. IN. agyi fA 
review] having three works as the caption of the article. 
1865 Grosart Pasmer's Mem Introd. 21 Prof. De Morgan 
. delighting the readers of the Athenwum with the treasures 
ofltis..reading, under the caption, ‘A Budget of Paradoxes’. 
1879 G. Prescorr Sp. Telephone 111 A short article .. in.. 
this journal under the caption ‘Galvanic Music’. 

Captious (kx"pfos ,2. Forms: 4,6 capcious, 
§ -cyows, 6 -tius, 7 -tiose, 6-captious. [ad. F. 
captienx or L. captios-us fallacious, sophistical, f. 
caption-em sce CAvrion).] 

1. Apt to catch or take one in; fitted lo ensnare 
or perplex in argument; designed to entrap or 
entangle by subticty ; fallacious, sophistical. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys 7 At Caimbrygge. Where wyttys 
be manye ryht capcyows And subtyl. 1530 Patscr. 307 1 
Capcious, crafty in wordes to take one ina trap, capticur 
1548 Unatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Mark ii. 23a, Wherfore they 
went vnto Iesus, & inoued vnto hyin this capcious question. 
1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 1 31 Verbal, Captiose, So- 
phistic Questions. 1784 Cowrek 7?rocininnt 903 A capiious 
question, sir, and yours is one, Deserves an answer similar, 
or none. 1871 Brackit Four Phases 1. 113 By captious 
questions to worm answers out of other people. 

+b. Crafty. Ods. 

1sg0 Swinsurn Testaments 147 This former kinde of 
disposition which by reason of the cunning condition ap- 
peareth to be made in hope of gaine, and is therefore 
Properlie tearmed captious. 1608 TorseLt Serpents 779 
Spiders .. have given theinselves .. to captious taking at 
advantage, watching and espying their prey. 

2. Apt to catch at faults or take exception to 
actions ; disposed to find fault, cavil, or raise ob- 
jections ; fault-finding, cavilling, carping. ; 

¢1380 Wvcutr Serm. Sel. Wks. IL 13 Pes wordis ben sobeli 
seid a3ens alle capcious nen. 1538 Coverpwe .V. 7. Prol., 
The world is captious, and many there be that had rather 
find twenty faults, than to amend one. 1561 Evex tr.Corter’ 
arte de Navigar Pref. ad fin., Enemies to vertue & 
captious of other mens doinges. 1655 Fuiter Ch. //ist. 
Pref., To cut off all occasions of Cavill from captious per- 
sons, 1804 Wed. Jrv/. X11. 359 The objections of the 
captious. 1865 ‘TRot.ore Belton Est. vi. 60 He was cap- 
tious, making little difficulties, and answering him with 
petulance. 

3. In various nonce-uscs. 

ta. Able to take in or contain, capacious. Obs. 

1601 Snaks. Aff’s Wel/1.jii- 208 Yet in this captious, and 
intenible Siue, I still poure in the waters of my loue And 
lacke not to loose still. : 

+b. Alluring, taking, plausible. Oés. ; 

1776 Sir P, Francis in A/c.) 1867) 11. 55 The proposition 
was captious, and if made at an earlier period, might have 
been listened to by soine of us, 

Cc. humorous. ? 

1808 W. Irvine Anickerd. (1361) 134 Little captious short 
pipes, two inches in length, which..could be stuck in one 
corner of the mouth. 

Captiously (k:e'pfosli), adv. [Ff pree. + -L1 | 
In a captious manner, 

1539 Biste (Great) Luke xi, 53 The lawears and the 
Pharyses began. .capciously to aske him many thynges, 
1563-87 Foxr A. & A/. (1684) III. 239 Carptivusly asking 
often of Bradford a direct answer concerning Waths. 1657 
J. Ssutn Myst. RAet. 78 A fallacy in sophistry, that is, when 
a saying is captiously taken and turned to another sense 
1812 J. & H. Sout Rey. Aad. x. (1873) 96 —- Ons .. 
captiously urged. 1866 G. May pexaco Ann. QO. Neighs. 
xxiii, (1878) 415 The father.. had been behaving capti@usly 
and unjustly to his son. 

Captiousness (kx"pjosnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] Captious quality or disposition. : 

1545 U'oatt,ctc, A rasom. Lar, Luke (1548 71a, The mai: 
cious capciousnesse of the Pharisees and of the Scribes 1664 
Il. More J/yst. Jnzy. 101 Who put questions. for captious- 
ness, contention and a conceited hope of puzzling him. 


CAPTIVABLE. 


1750 JoHNSON Rambl. No. 74? 5 The captiousness of old 
age. 1861 Sa/. Rev. 30 Nov. 562 [He] sometimes pushes 
his criticism to the length of captiousness. 

+ Captivable, 2. Obs. vare—. [f. CAPTIVE v. 
+-ABLE.] That can be taken captive. 

1675 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 244 If we find our 
selves Captivable by thein. 

+Capti-vance. Also -aunce. 

[f. F. captiver to CAPTIVE + -ANCE.] 
‘TION, CAPTIVITY. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. 11. vi. 45 That wofull squyre Whom 
he had reskewed from captivaunce. /ézd. v. vi. 17 With 
that he gan at large to her dilate The whole discourse of 
his captivance sad. 

Captivate (ke'ptiveit), v. [f. late L. captivar- 
ppl. stem of captivare to take captive, f. captivies 
CapTIVE ; cf. F. captiver and CAPTIVE v.] 

+1. trans. To make captive, take prisoner, cap- 
ture. Obs. or arch. 

c1gss HarpsrieLp Divorce Hen, VIII (1878) 186 The Em- 
peror would yet again captivate the Pope. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T. 11. 209 Croesus.. when he was cap- 
tivated by Cyrus. 1768 C. Beatty Two Months’ Tour 11 
The Indians. -killed and captivated all. 1796 MoxrsE A ser. 
Geog. 1. 428 They were mostly taken or destroyed by the 
enemy, and their seamen captivated. 1825 Bro, fonathan 
II1I.86 The British. captured or captivated four successive 
patroles. 

+b. To capture, secure, hold captive (animals 
and things). Ods. 

1595 Locrine 1. iv. 165 Thy bragging banners. .Shall all 
be captivated with this hand. 1613 Purcnas Pilgr. I. 
vi. i. 466 Another captivateth his legges with a Rope. 
1696 Tryon -Wisc. 1. 6 There this dark furious Spirit is hid 
or captivated. 

+2. fig. To make or hold captive, put or keep 
in subjection, subjugate (the mind, mental attri- 
butes, etc.) Const. fo. Obs. exc. as passing into 3. 

¢1526 Fritu Disput. Purgatory(1829) 118 Let us ever cap- 
tivate our reason unto that. 1603 FLrorio Montaigne (1634) 
189, 1 captivate more easily my conceits under the auc- 
toritie of ancient opinions. 1611 Biste Pref. 116 They 
that are wise, had rather haue their iudgements at libertie 
in differences of readings, then to be captiuated to one. 
1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 1V. 269 That requires us 
to captivate our Reason to the Obedience of Faith. 1838 
J. Hatrey in Z2/e (1842) 163 Lord, subdue me to thyself; 
captivate me to thyself. 

3. esp. ‘To overpower with excellence’ (J.): to 
enthrall with charm or attractiveness ; to enslave, 
fascinate, enamour, enchant, charm. 

1535 CovERDALE Fudith xvi. 9 Hir bewtye captyuated his 
mynde. 1592 Suaks. Vev. & Ad. 281 This I do to captivate 
the eye Of the fair breeder that is standing by. 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Refi. vi. x.(R.) Princesses. .who captivate by proxy. 
1713 Appison Guardian No. 111 Wisdom. .so captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himself upto her. 1768 
Beatmie Afinsty, 11. xxxvi, Lured by the toys that captiv- 
ate the throng. 1814 Scott !Vav, xiv, The sort of beauty 
or merit, which captivates a romantic imagination in early 
youth. 1828 D’Israeu Cas. /, I. v. 92 A tale .. to cap- 
tivate the listeners, and humour the nation. 

+ Captivate, //. 2. Obs. Also 6-7 -at. [ad- 
L. captivat-us see prec.] =CapTIVATED. Hence 
+ Ca'ptivately adv., in captive condition or form. 

1556 J. Hevwoop SAider & F. Ixxili. 12 Before nor since 
my suffrance captiuatlie. 1981 J. Bett H/addon’s Answ. 
Osor. 137b, It is bond, servile and altogether captivate. 
1591 SHaks. 1 f/en. VJ, v. iii. 107 “‘Yush, women haue bene 
captiuate ere now. 1610 HoLLanpD Camiden’s Brit. 1. 247 
That Arke In Balaims temple Captivate. 1671 True Non- 
Conf. 427 His Majestie..was so possessed and captivat by 
a design. : 

Captivated, #7/. a. [f. prec. vb.+-ED.] Made 
captive, enthralled. 

1621 Moire Camerar. Liv. Libr. Ded., This captiuated 
and exhausted Kingdome. 1636 FeaTLy Clavis Myst. xiii. 
183 To release your long captivated attention. 1692 SouTH 
12 Serm. (1697) I. 294 The Victorious Philistines were 
worsted by the Captivated Ark. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) 213 The Captor must exhibit all the .. captivated 
mariners to be examined. AZod. A captivated admirer. 

Captivater, obs. f. CapTivaTor. 

Captivating (kz'ptiveitin), v4/. sd. The action 
of the verb CAPTIVATE. 

1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. Ded., The captivating of the 
French King. 1659 Piarson Creed (1839) 354 By captivat- 
ing he ascended. ; 

Ca‘ptivating, #//. 2. That captivates, takes 
captive, or enthralls. (See the vb.) 

1675 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 244 The Captivating 
Desires of the Animal Life. 1690 Baxter ATxugd. Christ 
i. (1691) 6 Their Persecuting, Captivating .. Enemies. 
a1711 Ken /Lymnoth. Poet. Wks. 1721 11]. 213 When cap- 
tivating Death he captive led. 1772 Witkes Corr. (1805) 
IV. 109 Mrs, Garrick is .. the most captivating of the 
whole circle. 1868 Freeman Novi. Cong. (1876) 11. viil. 219 
The tale is one of the most captivating in the whole range 
of monastic history. 

Hence Ca‘ptivatingly adv. 

1861 Temple Bar 11. 533 The child is captivatingly 
modelled. 1863 E. C. Crayton Queens of Song M1. 326 
Never did she sing or act more captivatingly. 


Captivation ‘keptivéifan). [ad. L. captiva- 
2i6n-em, n. of action f. captevare to CAPTIVATE. ] 

1. The action of taking or holding captive; the 
fact or statc of being taken or hcld captive; now 
only fg., of the attention, mind, fancy, affections. 


1610 Heauey St. Aug. City of God 712 In the seaventith 
yeare after their captivation they |i.e. Jews] returned home. 


Obs. rare. 
=CAPTIVA- 
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@1656 Br. Hatt Kem. Wks. (1660) 21 No small part of our 
servitude lyes in the captivation of our understanding. 1751 
Jounson Rabi. No. 147 ? 5 By some occult method of 
captivation, he animated the timorous..and opened the re- 
served, 1868 Horme Lee B. Godfrey xxiv. 129 It was a 
case of mutual captivation. 1878 C. Stanrorp Syd. Christ 
49 They are bound, not in captivity, but in captivation. 

2. A captivating influence, a fascination. 

1824 Scotr St. Ronan’s xviii, Lady Penelope threw out 
the captivations of her wit. 

Captivative (kz'ptiveitiv), 2. [f. L. captivat- 
(see above)+-IVE.] Fitted or tending to capti- 
vate, 

1772 J. Ross Winterdine Rocks 42 The warbling tenants 
of the Grove, Which captivative trill the voice of love. 


Captivator (ke'ptiveite:). In 7 also -er. 
[f. CAPTIVATE v +-0R.] One who captivates. 

1651 Baxter /xf. Bapt, 151 Captivaters of the best of their 
Brethren. 1690 — Azngad. Christ ii. (1691) 41 Babylonish 
Conqueror and Captivater. 1862 F. Hatt A/indu Philos. 
Syst, 62 Nature is both the captivator and the emancipator 
of the soul. 

Captive (ke'ptiv), z. and sé. Also 4-5 cap- 
tif(e, -yfe, 6- yue. [a. F. captif, -tve, ad. L. 
captiv-us taken prisoner, a prisoner, f. capt-us 
taken: see -IVE. Cf. CalTIFF.] 

A. adj. (In early use, and in many phrases, the 
adj. and sb. are hardly separable.) 

1. Taken prisoner in war, or by force; kept in 
confinement or bondage. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus i, 333 Stocked in prison .. 
Captive to cruell king Agamemnon. 1535 CoverDALE Ezra 
x. 6 Put out from the congregacion of the captiue. 1611 
Biste 2 Mace. viii. 10 To make so much money of the cap- 
tiue lewes. a@1700 Drypen Pal, & Arc.1. 511 Nor hopes 
the captive lord his liberty. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Lit. 
iv. (1878) 128 Kings were captive in England’s capital. 

b. ¢razsf. Said of animals caught and kept in 
confinement, e.g. @ captive lark; also of things 
restrained from escaping, as a captive balloon. 

ce. To lead, take, hold captive: perh. this was 
orig. the sb., as in fo take prisoner, but it remains 
unchanged in the pl. 

(1382 Wycuir 2 Chron. xxx. 9 Their lordis that hem Iaddyn 
caityf.] 1535 CovERDALE ey. xxii. 11 In the place, where 
vnto he is led captyue. 1975 LanenAM Leté. (1871) 32 Many 
led captiue for triumph. 1611 Bipie Gex. xiv. 14 His brother 
was taken captiue. 1806 A. Knox Rem. I. 33 Temptations 
by which..we were Ied captive. 1884 GusTAFson Found. 
Deathi.(ed.3) 4 Setting free the waters they had held captive. 

2. fig. Captivated, enslaved in will and feeling. 

1594 SHAKS. Rich. JJ], 1v. i. 80 My Womans heart, 
Grossely grew captiue to his honey words. 1601 — Ad/’s 
Well v. iii. 17 Whose words all eares took captiue. 

3. Of or belonging to a captive. 

1590 SPENSER F.Q.1. vii. 49 That he my captive languor 
should redeeme. 1671 MiLTon Sav7sox 1603, 1 sorrowed at 
his captive state. 

"| 4. Used for CaitiFF a. or sé. 

1634 Walory’s Arthur (1816) 11. 239, 1am the most wretch 
and captive of the world. 

B. sb. 

1. A person taken prisoner, in war, or by brigands 
or savages; one taken and held in confinement. 

?a1q00 Morte Arth. 1580 To comone with his captifis 
fore covatys of silver. 1494 Fasyan Vv. Ixvii. 45 To bea 
Captyue or a prysoner to y® Romaynes, 1611 Bisre Daz. 
ii. 25 A man of the captiues of ludah. 1713 Younc Force 
Relig. \. (1757) 53 But whither is the captive borne away, 
The beauteous captive, from the chearful day ? 

Jig. c1600 SHaxs. Sonn. Ixvi, And captiue-good at- 
tending Captaine ill. 

b. ¢razsf. Said of an animal or thing, 

1820 Hoyle’s Games Inipr. 313 He [a piece at draughts] 
becomes king and is crowned by placing one of the captives 
upon him. 1885 Pad? Alall G. 7 Feb. 3/2 The balloon com- 
mittee at Chatham is only busy with ‘captives’. 

2. jig. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, 
personal influence, or the like. 

173z Lanspowne Beauty & Law(R.) The fairest of the 
sex complain Of captives Iost, and loves invok’d in vain. 

C. Comb. captive-like a. and adv. : 

1583 T. Watson Poems Ixxiii. (Arb.) 109 The winged boy 
..led him captiuelyke from all delight. 

Captive (ke'ptiv), v. arch. [a. F. captive-r 
(15th c. ) :—L. captivare, f. captiv-us CAPTIVE a. 

In very common use in 16-18the.; rare in 19th. Orig. 
pronounced caféi've, as still in Milton; but ca‘ffrve, used 
by Shaks., and frequent in 17th c., alone survives.] 

To take captive, bring into captivity: a. Z7¢. 

¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (1840) 38 Thei hym captived, 
whereby he was y-lore. 1596 H. Crarnam Briefe Bible 1. 

1 Tiglath Pileeser had before tyme captived them [the 
Ll ealiies). 1s99 SHAKS. Hen. V, u. iv. 55 When Cressy 
battell fatally was strucke, And all our princes captiu’d. 
17oz C. Matuer Alagn. Chr. 1. (1852) App. 217 They butch- 
ered and captived many of the inhabitants. 1756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 8 And their inhabitants 
slaughtered, and captived, 1828 W. Taytor Surv, Gerne. 
Poetry 1. 300 Thusnelda has been captived by the Romans. 

b. fig. To captivate, enthrall (the understanding, 
reason, affections, will, etc.). 

1528 More //eresyes 1. Wks. 169/1 To captiue and sub- 
dewe oure vnderstandyng. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Ausw. 
Osor. 142b, Freewill being captived hath no power to worke 
anything but sinne. a1s95 SoutHwet. Veter’s Compl, 
O women! woe to men; traps for their falls. . Earth’s neces- 
sary ills, captiving thralls. c1605 Rowtry Birth Aeré. u. 
ii. 305 That face..Captiv’d my senses. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. ii. Bijb, Captiving them with manyfold cere- 
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monies. ¢1720 Prior (J.) How she the vagrant might in- 
thral, And captive him, who captives al]. 1761 CHURCHILL 
Rosciad (R.) If music. .Captives the ear. 

Hence Ca'ptived Af/. a., Captiving Api. a., etc. 

1591 Horsey Trav, (1857) 182 To by and redeme divers.. 
of those captived people. 1596 Spenser /, Q.1n. i. 2 But 
the captiv’d Acrasia he sent..a nigher way. 1613 Purcuas 
Pigr. \. 1. xvii. 79 The Philistins placed the Captived Arke 
in Dagon’s Temple. 1671 Mitton Samson 33. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 11.125 My captiv'd fancy. 1798 Monthly 
Mag. V1. 99 The captived king Zedekiah. 

+Ca-ptivement. 00s. rare—'. [f. Caprive v. 
+-MENT, or a. obs. F. captivement, {. captiver.] 
A taking captive, captivity. 

1714 ‘Nestor IronsipE’ Orig. Canto Spenser xxv, And 
eas'd the Pain of her sad Captivement. 

+ Captiver. Oés. [f. Caprive v.+-ER.] One 
who takes captive ; a captor. 

1613 Forses On Rev. 200 The captiuers are captiued. 
1640 FeatLy Reinolds in Fuller Abed Rediv. (1867) 11. 222 
Without captiver both are captive led. 


Captivity (k&pti-viti). Also 4 (captyuide), 
4-6 captyuyte, 6-7 captiuitie. [perh. a. F. 
captivité, ad. L. captivitas, -tatem, {. captiv-us 
captive. The OF. was chetiveté: as Littré has 
captivité only from 15th c., the ME. may have been 
direct ad. Lat.] 

1. The condition of a captive ; the state of being 
held prisoner by an enemy or conqueror ; some- 
times sec. that of the Jews at Babylon. 

cx325 E£. £. Allit. P. B. 1612 Pat ca3t watz in pe cap- 
tyuide in cuntre of Iues. ¢1380 Wycur Wicket (1828) 2 
They shall fall. .into captyvyte mianye dayes, 1480 CAxToN 
Chron. Eng. ccliv. 328 There were many cristen men. .put 
in captyuyte. 1§93 SHaxs. 3 //en. VJ,1v. v.13 To set him 
free from his Captiuitie. 1662 STituincFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. 
§ 8 How durst Ezra. .after the Captivity, profane so sacred 
a thing? 1794 Suttivan View Wat. II. 238 Their several 
Captivities, dispersions, and desolations. 1860 Pusey 17/2. 
Proph. 135 A captivity implies a removal of the inhabitants. 

b. of a captive animal. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. V. 305 A malicious joy in these 
call-birds to bring the wild ones into the same state of cap- 
tivity. 

2. fig. The servitude or subjection of the reason, 
will, or affections. 

1538 Starkey Exgland 31 Wyse conseyl may at the lest.. 
restore the wyl out of such captyvyte. 1552 App. HAmiLTON 
Catech. (1884) 38 The miserable captivitie of the devil. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. 1v. §12 Disciples do owe unto masters 
.-Not an absolute resignation or perpetual captivity. 1611 
Biste 2 Cor. x. 5 Bringing into captiuitie euery thought to 
the obedience of Christ. 1651 Hosses Leviath, 1. xxxii. 
196 By the captivity of our understanding is..meant a Sub- 
mission. .of the Will to Obedience. 1714 Appison Ca¢o ut. 
i. (L.) The strong, the brave, the virtuous, the wise Sink in 
the soft captivity together. oe ; 

+3. Those who are in captivity; captives col- 
lectively. (A Hebraism.) Obs. To lead captivity 
captive : a Scriptural phrase used in _/eedges v. 12, 
Ps. \xviii. 19 in the sense of ‘lead off one’s captives 
in triumph’; but often taken (after ZA. iv. 8) in 
the sense ‘to lead away into captivity those who 
have held others in bondage’. 

1526 Tinpate £f/:. iv. 8 He is gone vp an hye, and hath 
ledde captivitie captive [Wycuir, edde caitifte caitif]. 1597 
Hooker £ecé. Pol. v. Ixxviii §9 He led captivity captive. 
1611 BisLe ¥udg. v. 12 Leade thy captiutie captiue, thou 
sonne of Abinoam [1382 Wyctir, Tak thi chaytyues; 1388 
thi prisoneris; 1535 Coverp. Catch hem y* catched thee, 
thou son of Abinoam]. — Daz, vi. 13 That Daniel which 
is of the captiuity of the children of Iudah. 1667 Mitton 
P. Z.x. 188 And with ascention bright Captivity led captive 
through the Aire. 

Captor (ke'ptes, -01). [a. L. captor, agent-n. 
f. cap-ére to take (seé CAPTURE): cf. F. capteur.] 

1. One who takes by force a prisoner or a prize ; 
spec. (in 18th c.) one who makes a capture at sea. 

1688 Mirce Gt. Fr. Dict., Captor, celui quia fait la prise. 
1712 Act 10 Anne xxvi. § 113 Her Majesty's Declaration 
made in favour of the Captors of prizes. 1722 Cart. OGLE 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 6091/3, I being Captor, was disqualified. 
1755 Macens /xsurances 1. 487 Before the Ship or Goods, 
can be disposed of by the Captor. 1805 SoutHey Madoc in 
Azt. xviii, Ririd .. Close on the captors, with avenging 
sword, Follow’d right on. 1871 Brackie Four Phases 1. 56 
Lysander the captor of Athens. | 

+2. Acensor. (Cf. caption.) Sc. Obs. 

1646 Row //ist. Ktrk (1842) 186 There were captors ape 
pointed to observe what speeches ministers uttered. 

Captress (ke'ptrés). rare. [f. CAPTOR+-ESS.] 
A female captor. 

1867 Pail Mail G. 21 Feb. 3 He has followed his captress 
with heavy heart and sickly smile. 

Capturable (ke'ptiiirab’l), z. [f. CarTurev. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being captured. 

1865 CARLYLE Fredk. Gt. IX. xx. iii. 36 Breslau capturable. 
1876 Tinsley'’s Mag. XIX. 109 Less capturable than the 
sleeping weasel. 

Capture (kz"ptitix), sd. [a. F. capture (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. captira taking, seizing, f. capt- 
ppl. stem of cag-éve to take: see -URE.] 

1. The fact of seizing or taking forcibly, or by 
stratagem, or of being thus seized or taken ; catch- 
ing ; seizure; arrest; esf. the seizing as a prize. 

1541-2 in Pitcairn Crim. rials 257* Remission to John 
Lausone..for his capture and apprehension. 1611 Corcr., 
Capture, a capture or taking. 1713 Guardian No. 159 
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Reing concerned in several captures, he brought home with 
him an estate of about twelve thousand pounds. 1841 Ex- 
puinsrone Afist. (nd. Il. 197 After Akber’s capture of 
Ahmednagar. 1848 Arnoutp Jar. /nsur, (1866) 11.1. ii. 
706 Capture is the forcible taking of a ship, etc. in time of 
war, with a view to appropriating it as prize, 1873 Mortey 
Roussean U1. 124 The primitive usages of .. marriages by 
capture, purchase, and the rest. 

3. The prize, prey, or booty so taken. 

1706 in Puituirs. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 213 
It ts allowable to bring a dubious capture into port. 1775 
Jounson West. [s/, Wks. X. 399 Produces a plentiful capture 
of herrings. J/od, He had been butterfly-hunting, and 
now exhibited his captures. 

Ca‘pture, v. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. capture-r. 
Not in Johnson 1755-73; replaces CaPrive v,] 

trans. To make a capttire of; to take prisoner ; 
to catch by force, surprise, or stratagem ; to seize 


as a prizé in war. 

1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arc 1. 121 His bravest Chiefs Or 
slain or captured. 1814 WELLINGTON Let. in Gurw. Disp. 
XII.8 The value of the property so captured. 1850 Pres- 
cotr Peru 11.175 To disperse the enemy, and, if possible, 
to capture their leader. 1879 Luppock Sci. Lect. i. 5 To 
capture small aquatic animals. 

Jig. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xviii. 281 As if women were to 
be captured by millinery! 1882 Hinspace Garficld & 
Educ.\. 60 He took great pleasure in ‘capturing boys’, as 
he called it. 

Hence Captured f//. a.; Capturing ff/. a., etc. 

1795 Soutney Foan of Arcvi. 168 Of every captured town 
the keys Restore. 1820 //oyle’s Games [mpr. 357 Should 
all the captured pieces not be taken off the board. 18 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 240 The English .. turned the 
captured guns against the’shore. 1800 Lp, Spencer in 
Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 1V. 225 note, ‘The capturing 
Squadron. 1864 forming Star 2 Keb., The capturing of 
vessels when not carrying contraband of war was unlawful. 

Capturer (kz‘ptiiiror). One who captures. 

1820 Hoyle's Games Jipr. 357 The capturer in that case 
is forfeited or huffed. 1829 J. Knare Frei. Nat. 149 A 
very skilful capturer of these animals. 1884 O'Donovan 
Story of Merv i, 17 The capturer of Schamyl. 

Captyhowssg, obs. var. of Caravos. 

| Capuccio (kipztt{o). Obs. rare. 
cappuccto (capuccto in Florio).] = CAPucHeE. 

1596 SreNseR FQ. 1. xii. ro In a discolour'd cote of 
straunge disguyse, That at his backea brode capuccio had. 

Capuche (kapzf, kapz tf). Also 7 capuch, 
-uce,cappuce. See also Caroucn. [a. F. capuche 
(also capuce), ad. It. cappuccto (= Sp. capucho), 
augm. of cappa: see Cap, Cape.} The hood of a 
cloak ; sfec. that of the Capuchin monks. 

a 1600 Aberdeen Register (Jam.) Ane sie [i.e. say] ca- 
pusche. 161x CotGr., Capfuchon, a Capuche; a Monks 
Cowle, or Hood..also, the hood of acloake, 1658 CLEVE- 
Ltanp Austick Ramp. Wks. (1687) 424 His Hood or Capuch 
«which was a part of the Cloak .. and served to cover the 
Head). 1670 G.H. //ist. Cardinals 1. 1. 46 He put his 
Cappuce or Cowle upon his head. 1726 Cavaturr Mem. 
1, 49 Nothing else was to be seen there but Cassocks and 
Capuches. 1843 James Forest Days(1847) 105 A jolly friar, 
clothed in grey, with his capuche thrown back. 

Hence Capu‘ched a., hooded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 236 They are differ- 
ently cucullated or capuched upon the head and backe. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Capuched, hooded. 

Capuchin (ke'pivtfin, kepwfin), sd. (and at- 
trio.) Also -ine. [a. 16th c. F. capuchin (now 
capucin), ad. It. capuccino, f. capuccto, capuche 
hood : see above.] 

1. A friar of the order of St. Francis, of the new 
rule of 1528. So called from the sharp-pointed 
capuche, adopted first in 1525, and confirmed to 
them by Pope Clement VIF. in 1528. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. ti. 178 When impropriat 
gentles will turn Capuchine. 1603 Br. Hate Serm. v. 5 
More strict and Capuchin-like. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs 
I. 163 The invention of Friar Auge the Capuchin. 1771 
Smoctetr Aumph. Cl. (1785) 1. 63/2 He .. traversed .. 
France, in the disguise of a Capuchin. 1876 BancrorT 
Hist. U.S. 11. x1. 494 The Capuchin missionary. 

2. ‘A female garment, consisting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the dress of capuchin 
friars ; whence its name’ (J.). 

(1706 tr. Cfess D' Aunoy's Trav. 5 Wrapping up their 
Heads in their Hooded-Gowns, they seemed to me to be 
Thieves disguised in Capuchins.] 1749 Fietpinc Yom 
Yones Wks. 1775 111. 72 The young lady had on her hat 
and capuchin. 1752 — Covent Gard. Frnl. 9 May, With- 
in my memory the ladies.. covered their lovely necks 
with a Cloak; this was exchanged for the manteel, this 
again was succeeded by the pelorine, the pelorine by the 
neckatee, the neckatee by the capuchine, which hath now 
i its ground a long time. 1858 THacKERAY Virgin. 

- 377: 

b, =Capvccne, hood. 

1834 Prancné Brit. Costume 322 In..1752 we find a suc- 
cessor to the hood in the capuchin. 1887 Cornh. Mag. 
Mar. 266 Attached to the collar of the coat, and hanging 
midway down the back, is the uncouth capuchin, 

3. A plant, /mpatiens. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 322 The Capuchine or Balsa- 
mine [Impatiens]. . Kiereaitced to Jamaica many years ago. 

4. Capuchin monkey, an American monkey 
Cebus capucinus) with black hair at the back of 
the head, looking something like a cowl; Capu- 
chin pigeon, a sub-variety of the Jacobin pigcon, 
with a range of inverted fcathers on the back of 
the head, suggesting a cowl or hood. 
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1785 J. E. Smitn in Leisure [fo. (1883) June 353/2 The 
Capuchin monkey .. whose horrid yellings are intolerable 
tothe ears, 1855 H. Srencer Princ, [sychol, (1872) 1. 1. i. 
11 The moveinents of the little Capuchin monkey. 1855 
Owen Shel. §& Teeth yoo Capucin-monkey (Cedus). 

3735 J. Moore Columb. in Vegetmeier Pigeons xvi, (1867) 
146 Under the title of the Capuchine Moore alludes to a 
breed which is evidently nothing more than an inferior or 
cross-bred Jacobine. 

5. Capuchin’s beard, a varicty of endive used 
for salad; Capuchine capers, see CarEr sd,1 3. 

1861 Detamer Aitch, Gard. 111 Barbe de Capucin, or 
Capuchin’s Beard, is consumed in large quantities in Paris 
during winter and early spring. It is the same thing as the 
foregoing chicory. 

| Capuchon. O¢s. [Fr.; augin, of capuche 
hood.) <A hood; a kind of head-dress. 

1604 E. G, D'Acosta's [Tist. Indies w. xii. 245 An earthen 
vessell, like to .. a capuchon or hoode. 1613 R. C. Tadle 
Alph, (ed, 3) Capuchon, a hoode or coule. 1834 Prancué 
Brit. Costume 120 The capuchon, instead of being worn as 
a cowl, was sometimes twisted into a fanciful form and 
placed upon the top of the head like a modern toque. 

+ Capu'‘cian, -u‘cecian. Obs. = Capucuin. 

1597-8 Bre. Hat Sat, vi. i. 198 And dicth like a starv’d 
Cappucien. 1645 Quartes So/. Recant, 1. 2 T’ abjure de- 
light, and turn Capuccian. 

|| Capucine (kapzsm). Ods. [Fr.; fem. of ca- 
pucin: see CAPUCHIN. ] 

1. The French name of the Tropxolum (sajes 
and wins) or Indian Cress, in England commonly 
known as Nasturtium. Cafucine capers: the 
pickled seeds of this plant. 

1693-1721 (see Carer sé.13]. 1719 Lonpon & WisEComfé. 
Gard. i. 289 Violet Capucins, or Nasturces Camamils. 

2. The dark orange colour of these flowers. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 11. u. 352 To make 
these colours incline to inor-doré and capucine. 

Capul(], obs. form of Carus, horse. 

Capulet (ke'pilét). = Career. 

Bad Jounson Sports. Cycl. 104 Capulet, or Capped 

ock. 

Ca-pulin. ‘The Mexican Cherry’ \ Webster). 

Capun, obs. form of Capon. 

Capusche, obs. Sc. form of CAPUCHE. 

| Caput (kept). [L.;=head.] 

Sometimes uscd in technical language instead 
of the vernacular ‘head’ or ‘top’; esp. in Anat. 
In Bot. the peridium of certain fungi. 

+2. Short for CaPUT MORTUUM, q.v. 

+3. The former ruling body or council of the 
University of Cambridge. 

1716 Kennet in Monk Life Bentley (1833) I. 423 The 
Caput, as they call them, complain much of a breach of 
their privilege, that it was not laid before them preparatory 
to its being laid before the Senate. 1797 Cambridge Univ. 
Cal. 144 The vice-chancellor, a doctor of divinity, a doctor 
of laws, a doctor of physic, a regent master of arts, and 
a non-regent master of arts, form the caput. They are to 
consider and determine what graces are proper to be brought 
before the university. 1823 Lams //za(1860)16 Your caputs, 
and heads of colleges care less than any body else. 1830 
Br, Monk Life Bentley (1833) I. 423 The.. mistake of con- 
founding the Caput Senatus with the [leads of Colleges. 

4. Occas. used in certain L. phrases in Astvov., 
etc., as Capul Draconts, i.e. Dragon’s Head, a 
star in Draco; Caput Aleduse, the star Algol or 
Medusa’s Head in Persetis ; also a species of fossil 
Pentacrinite ; caput radicis, the crown of the root 
in a plant. 

1649 G. Damet Trinarch, Hen. V, \xxxii, Irresolution, 
doth as Dreadfull rise As Caput Algot in Nativities. 

||Ca‘put mo'rtuum. [L.; = dead head.] 

+1. A death’s head, a skull. Ods. 

3658 R. Franck orth. Mem, (1821) 153 Fancying .. he 
lived now in his grave, and every object a Caput Mortuum. 

2. Alch. and Chem. The residuum remaining 
after the distillation or sublimation of any sub- 
stance, ‘good for nothing but to be flung away, 
all vertue being extracted’ (Willis 1681». 

1641 Frenen Distit/.i. (1651) 4 Adde the Caput Mortunm, 
of Vitriall, or Aqua fortis. 1662 R. Matnew U7, Adch. 
§ 89. 153 Take out the Retort with the Capud. 1741 Cori. 
Fam, Piece \. i, 80 Take. .the Caput Mortunm of the Scull 
ofa Man: Dram. 1794 Suttivan View Nat, 1. 135 Earth, 
or. .caput mortuum..is the last element of all bodies which 
can be no farther altered by any art whatsoever. 

3. fig. Worthless residuc. 

ax71x Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 138 His youth- 
ful Heat and Strength for Sin engage, God has the Caput 
Mortnum of his Age. 1812 Examiner 5 Oct. 633/1 The 
caput mortuum of the Addington administration. 1876 A, 
M. Fairsairn in Contemp. Rev. June 124 The Pietists.. 
hailed it as the caput mortuum of the speculative. .school. 

Capybara (kwpibara). Also capibara. [A 
native name in Brazil.) The largest extant rodent 
quadruped (Hydrocharus Capybara’, nearly allied 
to the Guinea-pig ; it lives about the rivers of 


tropical S. America. Cf. Capiat. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat, /fist, (1862) I. un. iii. 350 The capi- 
bara resembles a hog of about two years old .. Some natu- 
ralists have called it the water-hog. 1849 Sé. Vat. //ist., 
Mammatia \V. 155 The food of the capybara consists ex- 
clusively of grass and vegetables, as water-melons, gourds, 
etc. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. //ummboldt’'s Trav. U1. xvii. 168 A 
herd of capybaras which was crossing the river. 

Capy-: see Cari-. 


Capy]l, obs. form of Cape, horse. 
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+ Ca‘pyous, a. Obs. [f. L. cap-ére to take.) 
= CAPABLE, 

€ 1430 l.voG. Lyfour Ladye xlv. ii. | Caxton) The wonder- 
fullest and most mernaylous (things}..Wherof no wyghi by 
kynde is capyons. 

Car (kai), sd.! Forms: 4-7 carre, (§ Sc. 
caar,, 7 8 carr, G- car. [MIN. carve, a. ONF. 
carre:—late L, carra, a parallel form to carrus, 
carrum \whenee It. Sp. carro, Vr. car, char, 
ONE. car, ¥. char, ME.Cu#ant ,a kind of 2-whecled 
wagon for transporting burdens, ‘The L. was a, 
OCelt. *hkarr-os, *harr-om, whence Olr. (also mod. 
Ir. and Gael.) carr masc. ‘ wagon, ehariot, OWelsh 
carr, Welsh car, Manx carr, Bret, farr. 

(Late LL. carra also gave WGer. carva fein., in OIG, 
charra, Ger. karre, Mu. carre, Du. dar fein., Sw. karra, 
Da. karre.)| 

1. A whecled vehicle or conveyanee : 

a. generally—a carriage, chariot, cart, wagon, 
truck, etc. (Now little used in this wide sense.) 

1382 Wyctur /sa. Ixvi. 16 lis foure horsid carres (1388 
charis]. ¢rqoo MAuNvey. ai. (1839) 130 Ne Hors ne Carre 
nouther, ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 62 Carre, carte, carrus, cur- 
rus, 1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw, [V (1830) 122 Vor cariage .. 
of the Kinges carre..from Grenewiche. 1600 IloLLAN» 
Livy xxv. xiii, 556 They sent little above forty carres 
(vehicula), 1611 Biante 1 /sdras v. 55 They gaue carres 
that they should bring Cedar trees froin J.ibanus. ae 
Beawrs Lex Mercat. (1752) 399 Merchants, and others that 
use Carrs or Carts. 

b. Since 16th c. chicfly poctic, with associations 
of dignity, solemnity, or splendour; applicd also 
to the fabled chariot of Phacthon or the sun, and so 
to that in which the moon, stars, day, night, lime, 
are figured to ridc in their grand procession. Also 
in prosc, a chariot of war, triumph, or pageantry. 

xg90 SPeNsER F,Q. 1. ii. t Phoebus fiery carre In hust was 
climbing up the Easterne hill. 1594 Suaks. Aich. [//, v. 
iii. 20 ‘The weary Sun .. by the bright Tract of his fiery 
carre. 1667 Mitton 7’. Z. 1x. 65 Four times [he] cross’d 
the Carr of Night. 1697 Drvprn Virg. Georg. 1. 795 ‘To 
draw the Carr of Joves Imperial Queen. 1738 Grover 
Leonidas wi, 133 The king arose. ‘No more; prepare 
my car.’ 1788 Jounson /dicr No. 51 Pg A slave was placed 
on the triumphal car. 1852 Trexnyson Ode Wellington 55 
And a reverent people behold The towering car, the sable 
steeds. 1853 RoperTson Sera. Ser. 1. vii. 93 Whose body 
opposing the progress of the car of Juggernaut is crushed 
beneath its monstrous wheels. 

ce. spec. Applicd locally and at spccial periods 
to various vchicles in particular; also with dc- 
fining words, as /rish car, etc. 

1576 Act 18 Eliz. x. § 4 Cars or Drags, furnished for.. 
Repairing .. llighways. 1704 Wortiwce Dict. Aust. ef 
Urb. s.v. Beech, Some approve it much for Cars, 1716 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5446/2 Carts, Drays, Carrs and Waggons. 
1824-7 Hoxe Every-day Bk. \1. 240 The common Irish 
Car is used throughout the province of Leinster. .Vhe Irish 
‘jaunting car’ (is a] wholly distinct and superior vehicle. 
1838 Murray's [andbk, N. Germany 318 A Russian Moun- 
tain, down which visitors descend in cars. od. In some 
provincial towns (e.g. Birmingham) ‘car’ means a four- 
wheeled hackney carriage, ‘cab’ meaning a hansom. 

a. ¢ransf, A miniature carriage or truck used 


in experiments, etc. 

1831 Brewster Nat. VJagic iv. (1833) 87 The living object 
AB, the mirror MN, and the lens LL, must all be placed in 
a moveable car for the purpose of producing the variations 
in the size of the phantasins, 

2. ‘In the United States the term has become 
restricted almost entirely to vehicles designed for 
travelling on railways’ in Great Britain known 
as carriages, trucks, wagons, etc. , or to those 
used on trainways. Hence in U.S. passenger-car, 
slecping-car, coal-car, freight-car, pelroleum-car, 
proviston-car, tool-car, etc. In Great Britain regu- 
larly applied to those of strcet tramways. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11, 181 During my last 
trip on the Columbia and Philadelphia rail road, a lady in 
the car had a shaw] burned to destruction on her shoulders. 
1850 Lyety 2d Visit U. S. 11. 110 Here we..entered the 
cars of a railway built on piles. 1854 THoreau JValden iv. 
(1886) 113 For the last half-hour I have heard the raitle of 
railroad-cars. 1879 Hartanx Fyesighf vill. 109 Siraimipg 
the accommodative apparatus of the eye by reading in a 
car or carriage. fod. On account of the snow, the cars on 
the tramways in London ceased running at cight o'clock. 

+3. Formerly extended to a sleigh or hurdle 


without whecls, Oés. (So in Gaelic.) 

c1400 Maunpbev. xi. 130 Thei let carye here viiaylle upon 
the yse, with carres that have no wheeles, thal thei elepen 
scleyes. ¢1470 Henry Wallace 1. 263 On a caar wnilikly 
thai him cast. : ; ; 

4. ‘The part ofa balloon in which aeronauts sit. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. LLL xxiii. gag (OF 
Air Balloons) To this a sort of carr, or rather boat, was sur- 
pended by ropes. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art I 171 Lhetar, @r 
boat, is made of wicker: work covered with leather. 1825 in 
Hose Every-day Bk. 1. 443 Mr. Graham .. seated himse!f 
in the car of his vehicle. : 

+5. The seven stars in the eonstellation of the 
Great Bear, called also the Plough or Wain. Of. 

3633 2. Firtcner Purple /si. 1. li, None nam’d the stars, 
the North Carres constant race 1 Davoren Mirg. Gewry. 
1. 210 The Pleiads, Ilyads, and the Northern Car. 

6. Comb., as car-borne adj. ; chietly attrib., as ar- 
boy, -driver. -gear, -narl, -ring, -wheel, ete., ete ; 
and esp. in U.S. in sense 2 (where carriaye-, (rm S-, 


CAR. 


wagon- are used in Britain), as cear-axle, -buffer, 
-conductor, -coupling, -door, -heater, -lautp, -seat, 
-spring, -starter, -wheel, -window, etc., etc. ; car- 
ful, as many or as much as a car will hold. Also 
CARMAN, etc. 

1827 Heber tr. Pindar v. 4 *Car-borne Psaumis. 1832 
G. Downes Left. Cont. Countries 1.207 An occasional *car- 
full of priests. 1808 AnpERSoN Cusibld. Ball. (1819) 43 
‘The *car-gear at Durdar she wan. 1605 SytvesteR Dz 
Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 32/2 *Car-nails fastned in a wheele. 
1801 SoutHey Thalaba xu. xiii, And clench’d the *car-rings 
endlong and athwart. 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The 
employes of the Grand Trunk *car shops are on strike. 
1884 Westeru Daily Press 2 Apr. 5/7 A *car-washer in the 
employ of the Great Western Railway. 

Car sé.2: see CARR. 

Car, 2. Sc. Also kar, ker. [a. Gael. cearr 
wrong, awkward, Ir. cearry left-handed, wrong, 
cearr-lamhach \eft-handed, Manx kéare in laue- 
chiare \eft hand.] 

a. Left, sinister; commonly in car-hand, car- 
handed. b. Awkward; perverse; wrong ; sinister. 

1420 Anturs Arth. xviii, With a cast of the carhonde, | 
in a cantelle he strikes. c1450 MW2sdom Solomon in Ratis 
Raving 23 The visdome of the wysman is in his rycht hand, 
and the foly of the ful inhiskerehand. 1548 Compl. Scotl. 
115 He resauit the vryting in his kar hand. 1597 SKENE 
Exp. Wds.s.v. Hebdomas, Vpon the ker and wrang side, 
was placed the thrid Idole, Frigga. 1808-79 JAMIESON s.¥., 
If you meet acar-handit person, or one who has flat soles. 
Ibid. Se. Prov. You'll go a car gate yet. 

Car, v. [f. Car sd.!] tras. To place or carry 
inacar. 70 car it (colloq.): to go by car. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 119 Car’d on the foam your 
glimmering legion rides. 1861 E. Forpes in Lz xiv, 501 
The ladies and I prepared to car it to Killarney. 

+Ca‘rab. Obs. rare. [ad. L. carab-us (see Du 
Cange) ‘a small wicker-boat covered with raw 
hide’: cf. Gr. «apaBos ‘a kind of light ship’. 
English writers appear to have identified it with 
Ir. corrach, CURRAGH.] (See quot.) 

1387 Trevisa /Vigden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 389 Pe Scottyshe 
men..took a carabum, bat is a schippe i-made but of tweie 
hydes and an half. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. n. 228 
Devout men, that ina Carab (or Carogh) made of two tanned 
hides only and an halfe, sailed out of Ireland into Cornwall. 

Carabe, obs. form of CAxos. 

Ca‘rabid, cara‘bidan. £7. [f. mod.L. pl. 
carabide, {. L. cérabus a kind of crab, used in 
Zool. for a genus of beetles.] One of the Cara- 
bide, a family of large carnivorous beetles. 

1835 Kirsy Had. & ust, Anim, 11. xx. 359 Evidently be- 
longing to the Carabidans. 1880 D'’Atsertis New Guinea 
I. 369, A large number of insects, especially carabids. 

+Carabin (kezribin). Ods. Also 6-7 car- 
bine, 6 -yne, 7 carbeene, carabine, carrabin. 
See also CARBINE, the weapon: the two words 
have been taken as onein English. [a. F. caradzn 
(16th c. in Littré), of disputed origin : Roquefort , 
alleges an earlier ca/abrin, according to Diez, 
f. calabre an ancient engine of war, the name ca/a- 
brin being transferred from the man who worked 
that to those who carried these fire-arms; but Littré 
inclines to see in it a transl. of Ca/abvinus Cala- 
brian. 

Calabre, also Pr. and OSp., is regarded by Diez as repr. 
medL. chadaéuda an engine for throwing stones, earlier 
catabola, a. Gr. xataBoaAy overthrow, destruction.} 

A mounted musketeer ; a carabineer. (See 1611.) 

1590 WesBE 7yav. (Arb.) 19 Much like to Carbines or 
Horsemen readie to y* warre, 1591 Str J. SMYTHE /zsf7, 
Milit. 202 Musters of Carabins or Argolettiers. 1611 
Cotcr., Carasin, a Carabine or Carbeene; an Arguebuzier 
armed with a morrian, and breast-plate, and seruing on 
horsebacke. 1625 MARKHAM Souldier’s Accid, 42 Hargo- 
busseirs, or Carbines. 1626 T. H. Cazssin's Holy Crt. 266 
To leaue it, like a Carbine, who hath shot of his pistoll. 1735 
Carte Ormonde 1.97 A troop of horse which consisted .. of 
sixty Carabins. (Not in Jounson 1755.) [1885 R. Burton 
1001 Nights I. 202 xefe, Men who formerly would have 
half starved as curates and ensigns, barristers and carabins.] 

b. (See quot.; cf. free Jazze.) 

1816 Sincer /7is/, Cards 234 Carabin a term used at the 
game of lansquenet, to designate an occasional player who 
takes the chance of a card or two..and then ceases to play. 

Carabineer (ke rabiniv-1), carbineer (ka:- 
binies). Also carabinier. [a. F. carabinzer, f. 
carabine CARBINE.] A soldier who carries a 
carbine. (The 6th Dragoon Guardsare distinctively 
called 7he Carabiners.) 

1672 T. Venn Aidit, Observ. vi.15 That the Harquebuzier 
and Carabinier be often exercised to shoot bullets at a 
niark. 1721 Baitey Carvabineers, horse-men who carry 
Carabines. 1819 Rees Cycé.s.v., Formerly, all regiments of 
light armed horse were called Carabineers. 1820 Byron 
Let. to Moore 13 July, I have heard no more of the cara- 
biniers. 1873 Datly News 17 Sept. 5/4 Yesterday, five Cara- 
bineers.. gave evidence in favour of the Claimant. 

Caraboid, a. Zz. [f. L. carabus (see Ca- 
RABID) +-oID.] Like or related to the genus 
Carabus of beetles. 

Caracal (kerakel). [a. F. caracal, a. Turkish 
G55 8,3 garah-qulag, {. garah black + gulak 
ear.| A feline animal (/¢/7s caraca/ Linn.) found in 
northem Africa and south-western Asia; it belongs | 
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to the sub-genus of the lynxes, and is generally 
supposed to be the ‘lynx’ of the ancients. 

1760 Phil. Trans. (1809) XI. 474 nofe, The caracal is an 
animal of great strength and fierceness. 1774Gotpsm. Na/. 
Hist. (1862) I. iv. i. 381 The siagush, or, as Mr. Buffon 
names it, the caracal. 1834 Jarpine Feline 251 The cara- 
cal has always been considered to be the lynx mentioned 
by the ancients as possessing such wonderful power of 
sight. 1839 Penwy Cycl. XIV. 218/2 The Caracals hunt in 
packs like the wild dogs. 

|| Caracara (karaka‘ra). Also carcara. [See 
quot.] Name for the South American birds of 
the Polyborine, an aberrant sub-family of the 
Falconide, with affinities toward the Vultures. 

1838 Penny Cyc. X. 168 Marcgrave was the first to in- 
troduce into Europe the name of Caracara, the vulgar 
appellation of the bird in Brazil, derived from its hoarse 
and peculiar cry, 

Caracature, obs. f. CARICATURE. 

Carack, var. of CARRACK, a ship. 

Caracol (ke 'rakgl), caracole (-koul), sd. Also 
7 caragolo, carrocol. [a. F.caracol, caracole, ad. 
It. caracollo wheeling of a horse, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) 
caracol snail, periwinkle, spiral shell, also winding 
stair; in sense I Cat. has carago/, It. also cavagollo. 
Ulterior derivation doubtful: see Diez and Skeat.] 

+1. A spiral shell. Oés. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 94 Certaine shels, like 
those of mother of pearles, which are brought out of the 
East Indies, to make standing cups, called caracoles. 

2. Arch. ‘A term sometimes applied to a stair- 
case in the form of a helix or spiral’ (Gwilt). 

1721-1800 Batty, Caracol. 1753 in Cuampers Cyc. 
Supp. 1823 in Crass Techz. Dict. ; and in mod. Dicts. 

3. A half-turn or wheel to the right or left 
executed by a horseman. Littré gives the sense 
in Fr. as ‘a succession of such wheels to right and 
left alternately, movement in a zigzag course’, 
which appears to have been the earlier sense in 
Eng. also. Many writers have used the word 
without any clear notion of its meaning: see 
next. 

1614 Marxuam Cheap Hus. 1. i. (1668) 21 In the Art of 
Horsemanship, there are divers and sundry turns .. those 
we call Caragolo. 1643 Suncspy Diary (1336) 103 Now was 
S* W™ Constable crept out of Hull wt) their Horse making 
their Carrocols upon y* woulds. @ 1679 Eart OrreRY Guz- 
man iv, What a Caracole he made, when you fac’d about. 
1792 OsBALDISTONE Brit. Sports. 941 ‘They sometimes 
ride up in caracols, to perplex the enemy. 1810 Lucycd. 
Brit, (ed. 4) V. 171 In the army, the horse always makes 
a caracol after each discharge, in order to pass the rear 
of the squadron. 1825 Scotr 7aéis. xxviii, The Scottish 
knight .. made his courser carry him in a succession of 
caracoles to his station. 1863 THorNnsury 7rue as Steel 1. 
145 Chargers pacing with curvets and caracoles. 

Caracol, caracole, v. [a. F. caracole-r, lt. 
caracollare to caracol, wheel about: see prec.] 

1. itr. Of a horseman or horse: To execute a 
caracol or caracols. Often used loosely for ‘to 
caper about’. Also ¢ramsf. of other animals. 

1656 Buiount Glossogr., Caracol, to cast themselvs into a 
round ring, as souldiers do. 1785 Sfortsszan’s Dict., To 
caracol is to go in the form of half rounds. 1813 Scott 
Trierm. wu. xix, Now caracoled the steeds in air. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine ii, The Captain on his .. steed cara- 
colling majestically. 1861 G. MerepitH Avaxz Harr. xii. 
466 Once that sound used to set me caracoling before an 
abject multitude, 

2. trans. To make (a horse) caracol. 

1835 W. Irvine Tour Pratries 44 He was fond of caracol- 
ling his horse. 1845 SAUNDERS Cad, Pict., Chaucer 82 The 
youthful knight..caracolled his horse along the pavement. 

Hence Carracoling, -colling v4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1837 Cariyte Fr. Kev. (1857) I. 1. vn. vi. 205 Caracoling 
Bodyguards. 1843 Miart Moxuconf. III. 209 We crave in- 
dulgence for a little caracolling. 

Ca‘racoler, -coller. [f. prec.+-rR!.] One 
who caracols. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. (1857) 1.1. vir. vi. 205 Himself and 
his Women are dispersed by caracolers. 1861 Sat, Rev. 27 
Apr. 421/1 The trained caracoller of Batty’s circus. 

|| Caracoli. Ods. [? the Carib name.}] A mixed 
metal or alloy formerly used by the natives of the 
Caribee Islands, and imitated by Europeans by 
mixing 6 parts of silver, 3 of copper, and 1 of 
gold. Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753. 

| Caracore. [Also in F. caracore, Sp. cara- 
cora.| ‘A sort of vessel used in the Philippine 
Isles’ (Littré). 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 240 Carvacores are light 
vessels used by the natives of Borneo ..and by the Dutch 
as guarda costas in those latitudes. 

+ Caract, carect, 5. Os. Forms: 4-6 
caracte, carecte, 4-7 carect, 5 karect, 6 car- 
racte, karecte, carrect, 7 caract, carract. See 
also Cuaract. [ME. caracte, carect, OF. caracte, 
carecte fem., caract masc., correspond to L. types 
*characta, -um, app. a. Gr. xapakrés, -n, -dv 
‘graven, impresscd as a mark’, taken absol. as = 
character, Caracta occurs in Pr. rendering cha- 
racterem in the Vulg., Rev. xiii. 15: possibly the 
form arose only in Romanic from L. character.] 

1. A mark, sign, or CHARACTER. 


CARAMBOLE. 


1377 Lancet. P, PZ. B. xu. 80 Porw carectus pat cryst 
wrot. 1382 Wycir Rev, xiv. 11 If ony man toke the ca- 
recte of his [the beast’s} name. 1449 Pecock Kep~. 1. v. 
166 Sum seable cros or mark or carect. 1570 BILLINGSLEY 
Euclid uw. v. 68 The greatest and least karectes or numbers. 
1587 Gotpinc De Jlornay iii. 37 The Egiptians. .described 
him [God] in their holy Carects as a Pilot alone gouerning 
a ship. 1603 Suaxs. .Weas. for A. v. i. 56 In all his dres- 
sings, caracts, titles, formes. 1655 Trapp Covi. 1 Cor. 
x. 21 Analtar..which must have its prints and carects. 

Spec. 1530 PALsGR, 203/1 Carracte in prickesong, sénime. 

2. spec. A magical character or symbol; a charm. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 57 Whan that a man .. With his 
carecte him [a serpent] wolde enchaunte. /ééd. III. 138 
Of sorcerie the caractes. 1522 SKELTON Why nat to Court 
694 By nycromancy, By carectes and coniuracyon. 

+Caract, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb. Cf. med.L. 
caranare in Du Cange.] 

trans. To mark (with a sign or letter). 

1662 FuLter MWorthies 1.61 We have in the Margin ca- 
racted them with a Rem: fcr Remove. 

Caract.e, obs. form of Carrack and Carat. 

Caracter, -ere, earlier spelling of CHARACTER. 

Carafe (kiraf). Also caraff, -affe. [a. F. 
carafe =\t, caraffa (Neapol. carrafa a measure of 
liquids), Sp. and Pg. garrafa, Sicil. carrabba. 
According to Littré identified by Moh] with Pers. 
821,35 garabah ‘a large flagon’ (see CaRBoY) ; but 
Dozy refers it to Arabic 4,6 gharafa to draw or 


lift water: cf. the derivatives os ghuruf little 
cup, —3\,¢ ghiraf a great and full measure of 
dry things; W3l"¢ gharraf having much water, 
33\.¢ ghirafah a draught, etc., no one of which 


however exactly answers to the Romanic forms. ] 

A glass water-bottle for the table, bedroom, etc. 

The word has long been in common use in Scotl.: in Eng- 
land it is of later appearance, and often treated as still 
French. Also vulgarly corrupted to cva/t, croft. 

1786 Lounger (1787) II. 178 Called for a..caraf of 
water. 1845 ‘UHACKERAY in Fraser's Alag. Nov., Carafes, 
with the tumblers..placed. over them. 1851 Art Fre. 
Catal. Exhib.gt A Water-caraftand Tumbler. 1860 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. 1. (ed. 7) 260 [With old-fashioned Scotch people} 
the crystal jug or decanter in which water is placed upon 
the table was a caraff (Fr. carafe), 1861 TrAFForD City & 
Sué. 1.28 On the table stood a croft of water, surmounted 
byatumbler. 1868 Miss Brappon Ruz to Earth I. xi. 277 
A claret jug, a large carafe of water, and an empty glass. 

Carage, obs. form of CarriaGE. 

Carag(h(een, var. of CARRAGEEN. 

Carain.e, -ing, obs. forms of CarRion. 

Carak(e, obs. form of CaRRACK, a ship. 

Caral(le, caralde, obs. forms of Caro. 

Caramba, = CARAMBOLA. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Averrhoa Carambola, the Caramba. 

|| Carambola. [a. Pg. (and mod.Lat.) caram- 
bola. Several Portuguese writers of the 16th c. 
state that this was the native name in Malabar: 
Molesworth has Mahratti farvanzbal; Forbes Wat- 
son has a Hindi name sarma/, Singhalese and 
Hindi Laéma-ranga, Skr. karna-ranga. (Marsden 
has Malay farantbz/ coco-nut.) Linnzeus took the 
Pg. name into botanical Latin. ] 

The acid fruit (golden-yellow, ellipsoid, ob- 
scurely 10-ribbed) of a small East Indian tree 
Averrhoa Carambola, (N.O. Oxalidacex); also 
the tree itself. 

1598 tr. Linschoten's Voy. 96 note, The fruite which the 
Malabars and Fortingales call Carambolas, is in Decan 
called Camarix, in Canar Camarix and Caradeli. 1887 
Standard 16 Sept. 5/3 The carambola and the Otaheite 
apple. ae 

Carambole ke rambdul), sb. Billiards. a. 
F. carambole, ad. Sp. carambola the red ball at 
billiards, the stroke so called, a trick: derivation 
unknown. As the word is in Pg. identical in 
form with the prec., suggestions as to their iden- 
tity have been made, but without any evidence.] 

+a. In billiards, the red ball which is placed 
on the mark. (But it is doubtful whether this 
sense has ever been practically in English use.) 
+b. The game in which this ball is used. Ods. 
ec. The stroke otherwise called a Cannon. 

1775 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 205 Billiards. .Cavamt- 
bole, is played with three Balls, one being red which is neu- 
tral.. The chief Object of the Game is to hit with your own 
Ball the two other Balls, which is called a Carambole. 1788 
J. Beaurort ‘id. tit. 195 Cavambole is a game newly intro- 
troduced trom France. /éid. 196 The Aussian carambole 
..has still more lately been introduced. 1820 Hoyle's Games 
mpfr. 371 Each of the hazards and the carambole counts 
two. /did. 372 Which stroke, called a cavambole or caron, 
1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 519 If with his own ball he 
strike two others successively, the stroke is called a canon 
(formerly ca7o or carambole), 

d. attrib., as in carambole game = b. 

1807 in NV. & OQ. (1886) 27 Feb. 167. 1820 Sfoyle’s Ganies 
impr. 371 The Red or winning and losing carambole game. 
1850 Bohn's Handbk. Games 544 The Carambole Games 
. are played with three balls. 

Carambole, v. [a. F. carambole-r, f. caram- 
bole; see prec.] z¢v. To make a carambole or 
cannon at billiards. Hence Ca‘ramboling v/. sd. 


CARAMEL. 


1775 C. Joxes Hoyle’s Games impr, 205 Seven mar be 
ained in one Stroke, by caramboliug and putting in both 
alls, 1820 /foyle’s Games Jmfpr. 380 If the striker caram- 

boles aud holes both the red and his adversary’s ball, he 

gains seven points. 1870 Da?/y News 6 Oct., A good deal 
of .. domino-playing, and caramboling at billiards. 

Carameile: see CARMELE. 

Caramel (kz'rimel), sd. [a. F. caramel, ad. 
Sp. (It., Pg.) cavamelo, of uncertain origin. 

Scheler suggests that the Sp. represents L. caldamedllus 
little tube, in reference to its tubular form ; Mahn thinks it 
from med.L. cannamedle sugar-cane: an Arabic source is 
conjectured by Littré.} ; 

A black or brown porous substance obtained by 
heating sugar to about 210°C., by which it loses 
two equivalents of water ; burnt sugar. It is used 
for colouring spirits, ete. b. A kind of ‘candy’ 
or sweet. ¢. altrib. as caramel-walnuts. 

1725 Braptey Faw, Dict. s.v. Sugar, When it is boiled to 
Carainel, it breaks and cracks. c 1865 J. Wytve in Circ. 
Se. 1. 413/1 High-dried malt .. contains a substance termed 
caramel. 1884 Philadelphia Times Sept., An article so 
generally a favorite with all classes as caramels. ‘They are 
made of cream, sugar, vanilla, pistache, etc. 

Hence Caramel v., Ca‘ramelize wv. [cf. F. cara- 
méliser}, trans. and intr., to turn into caramel. 

1727 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v. Apple, Let it boil so long 
till the Sugar be red enough and caramel’d. 1842 Penny 
Cyel. XXIII. 230/1 By caramelizing the syrup. 1883 
Kuowledge 20 July 36/1 Partial carbonisation, or ‘caramel. 
ising’. 

|\Caramoussal, carmousal. Os. Also 
caramousal, -musall, -mosil; carmasal, car- 
mizale, carmusol. [In It. ‘ caramusdéli,a kind of 
ship in Ormuz, caramusalino,a kind of pinnace or 
bark’ (Florio), caramessé/e, a Turkish merchant- 
man (Baretti), Sp. cavamzuzal ‘transport vessel used 
by the Moors’ (Velasquez), F. carmoussal ‘a kind 
- of Turkish ship’ (Cotgr.’, 16the. L. caramussallus, 


Turkish Jlogel)3 gardmusdl a kind of ship 


(Meninski 1680, Zenker 1866). (A@ra-muzssal is 
also the name of a place in the Gulf of Nicomedia 
near the Bosphorus.)] A Turkish and Moorish 
ship of burden, noted in the 17th ec. 

Tuos. Hype Notes on Peritsot's Trav. (1691) says (p. 81) 
‘navis Cujus prora ac puppis sunt elevatiora quam media 
pars’: cf. the description of the old Carave.. 

{1565 Hieron. Comes ALexanprinus Comment, de bello 
in insnlam Melitam (in Du Cange, and Jal) Tria navigia 
que vulgo appellant Caramussalos; minora sunt autem 
onerariis navibus, et figura prope ovali.] 1587 SauNDERS 
Voy. Tripottin Hakluyt Voy. II. 187, 1 and sixe more..were 
sent forth in a Galeot to take a Greekish Carmosell. 1603 
Knottes fist. Turhes (1621) 1329 There were two gallies, 
a caramoussal, and a Greeke brigandine. 1615 G. Sanpys 
Trav. (1670) 20 Turkish Carmasals and Gallies, 1628 Dicsy 
Voy. AMedit, (1868) 33, | made her for a carmizale. 1651 
Howett Venice 195 Som Gallies and Caramusalls that 
carried passengers upon a Pilgrimage to Mecha. 1656 
Biount Géossogr., Carimasal, carmusol. 1668 Witkins Neal 
Char, u. xi. 280 Galeot, Caramosil, Carrack, Caravel. 1696 
Puittirs, Carmonsal, a Turkish ship with a very high 
poop. 1721-1800 Baitey, C. aramousel, and Carmousad. 

| Carana, caranna (kara‘n’a, -'na). Also 
7-agna. f[a. Sp. cararta, from the native name.] 
A resin obtained from a West Indian tree, Bzr- 
Sera acuminala N.O, Amyridacer). 

1616 BuLLoKxar, Carannza. 1678-1706 Puitiirs, Caraniua, 
a Gum coming from the West-Indies, good for the Tooth- 
ach, if applyed to the Temples. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs |. 198 It is call’d Caranna Gunimi, or Caragna. 

Carant, caranto: see CoranTo. 

| Caranx keréyks). [mod.L.; in F.carangue.] 
A genus of fishes of the family Scomdberidx.  C. 
Trachurus is the Scad or Horse-mackerel. 

ag Penny Cycl, V\. 278/2. 1854 Bapnam /Jalienut. 227 
At Rome ..during Lent .. this caranx is often seen, heard, 
and smelt, sputtering in rancid grease. 

Caranye, obs. form of CARRION. 

Ca‘rap. [from the native name.] Cara ot/: 
an oil obtained from the seeds of the Carapa guia- 
nensts, a large tree found in Guiana. 

¢1865 Letursy in Crrc. Sc. 1.95/1 A semi-solid oil, named 
Crab or Carapa oil. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1. 220s. v. Carapa, 
By pressure the seeds yield a liquid oil, called Carap oil 
or Crab oil, suitable for burning in lamps..In this country 
it hardens into a solid fat. 

Carapace \kerapels). [a. mod.F. carapace, 
ad. Sp. carapacho upper shell of a tortoise: of 
doubtful origin; taken by Barcia as a by-form of 
*carapazon, by metathesis for cafarazon caparison, 
body-armour of a horse, augmentative of capara, 
-o, in med.L. a hood, a covering of the head and 
shoulders, f. L. capa, CaPE.] 

The upper body-shell of tortoises, and of crus- 
taceans. Extended to thc hard case investing the 
body in some other animals, as certain Infusoria. 
_ 1836 Toop Cycl, Anat. 1. 202/1 If the carapace is raised 
inacrab. 1854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Schm. x. (1857) 201 The 
Carapace of some tall tortoise, 1878 Bett Gegenbaner’s 
Comp. Anat. 38 A continuous covering for the body, like 
the carapace of the Arthropoda. 

Jig. 18600. W. Hormes Prof. Break/..t. ii, Nothing.. 
could have got me to leave the shelter of my carapace. 

Hence Ca‘rapaced a. 

1876 Pace Adz, Text-bk. Geol, xix. 357 Carapaced turtles, 
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Carapax, = CARAPAce. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, VV. 10/2 Amiuzbre endowed with 
a power of constructing for themselyes a carapax or shelly 
covering. 1862 Dana Alun. Geol, 345 Turtles or Chelonians. 
Body having acar:rpax, or shell. 


Carat (kerit). orms: 6 caracte, carette, 
earret, .carrotte), charect, 6-7 karect(e, car- 
rect, 6-9 caract, 7 caratt, karat, charat, char- 
act, charract, (corrat, carack, carrack), 7-8 
carrat, carract, 7- carat. [a. KF. cara/, ad. lt. 
carato: cf. Sp. and Pg. gzilale, earlier guirale, 
a. Arab. bh 3 gira vand girrat) ‘weight of 4 
grains’, acc. to I*rcytag ad. Gr. kepdrioy ‘little 
horn, fruit of carob or locust tree, a weight = 4 
ofan obol’. Isidore (XVI. xxv. 10) has ‘ ceratin 
oboli pars media est, habens siliquam unam ct 
semis’; but originally the Gr. cepartov was iden- 
tical with the L. s¢?igza, and was called the s7/igua 
Grweca. (Formerly confounded with caract mark, 


sign, character: see sense 4.) 

As a measure of weight and fineness, the cara? represents 
the Roman sifigua, as ay of the golden solidus of Constan- 
tine, which was $ of an ounce: hence the various values 
into which 4, and ,4y enter or originally entered.} 

+1. The seed or ‘bean’ of the carob-tree. Obs. 

1601 Ilottanp Péiny 1. 447 The fruit called Carobes or 
Caracts. [1846 Linpvey leg. Atnegd. (1853) 550.) 

2. A measure of weight used for diamonds and 
other precious stones, originally ;4; of an ounce, 
or 34 grains, but now equal to about 7}; of an 
ounce troy, or 3t grains, though varying slightly 
with time and place. It is divided into 4 carat. 
grains, Also altrib., as in a one-carat diamond, 

1575 LaneHaAm Zeé, (1871) 48 As for the valu, yoor iewel- 
lers by their Carrets Iet them cast, and they can. 1598 
Maxcuyt Voy. 11.1. 225 These pearles are prised according 
to the caracts which they weigh, cuery caract is 4 graines. 
1667 IK. Kine in Parl. Trans. ir. 429 A Diamond of 10 
Carats. 1679 Lond. Gaz, No. 1462/4 Lost..a parcel of Rough 
Diamonds .. containing 38 Caracks % 1743 S. Mappen 
Boulter’s Mon. (1745) 57 Augmenting Carracts vastly raise 
Th’ advancing Value of the Diamond’s Blaze. 1750 Beawes 
Lex Mercat, (1752)873 The Jewellers divide the Ounce into 
152 Parts, or Carats, and these into Grains, whereof four 
makea Carat. 1868 Sryp Bullion 146 Six carats are equal 
to 19 grains Troy weight. 1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 36 A 
one carat diamond. 1887 IVhitaker’s Adm. 362 The jewel- 
lery ounce is divided into 151} carats and 600 pearl-grains. 

3. A proportional measure of one twenty-fourth 
used in stating the fineness of gold; e.g. if the mass 
contain 22 parts of pure gold and 2 of alloy. it is 
said to be 22 carats finc, or gold of 22 carats. 
Also attrié. with numeral, as 22-caral gold. 

tsss_ Even Decades HW Jud. \Arb.) 211 The golde is 
of .xxii. caractes or better in fynesse. 1§75 6 Act 18 
Eliz, xv, No.. Golde lesse in fynesse than that of xxij 
Carrottes. 1627 Donne Sev. clvii. Wks. 1839 VI. 266 All 
their clods of Earth are Gold. .of innumerable Carats. 1676 
B. W{iccis] Afan. Golds. 57 In his report of a Gold assay 
he [the Assay-master] sets it down by Carracts and Carract- 
grains. 19722 Loud, Gaz. No. 6059/2 The Gold. .will be of 
the Standard of 22 Carrats. 1806 Hurrox Conrse Math. 
(1806) I. 129 It is said to be 22 caracts fine. 1820 G. Carry 
Funds 94 The whole weight of any piece of pure gold is 
supposed to be divided into twenty four parts, called carats. 

Jig. 1381 Sipney Astr. § Stella xvi, Beauties which were 
of many carrets fine. 

+b. The tradition that the carat was originally a definite 
weight of gold, aud =a); of some weight (see the etymology), 
survived in dictionaries, arithmetical works, etc., but these 
have erroneously taken it as s4y of an ounce (=r scruple’, 
and sy of a pound Troy (=} 0z.); also as $ of an ounce. 

1552 Hutoet, Scrup/e, a certayne measuer called a cha- 
rect, whereof thre make a dramme. 1558 Warbr tr. Alexis’ 
Secr. (1568) 49 a, Take Damaskene Roses. .an unce, Lignum 
aloes, Galanga, Bengewyne, of eche of themacarette. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Carat .. is the third part of an ounce. 
1667 E. Cuampercayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. (1684) 12 The pound 
weight or 12 Ounces Troy of Gold, is divided into 24 parts 
which are called carrats so that each carrat is 10 penny 
weight troy, or half an ounce. 1686 W. Harristr. Lemery's 
Chym, 1. i. 75 A Carat of Gold is properly the weight of one 
Scruple. 1955 Gentl. Wag. XXV. 36: Weigh a small vial 
which holds about 4 ounces .. fill it with water, and weigh 
that..1-r28th of the whole..is called a caract. 1852 A. 
Rytaxo Assay Gold 4 S. 28 The ounce containing 24 
carats. 

+4. fg. Worth, valuc; estimate. Oéds, 

(Here a confusion with Ciract character, ts evident.) 

1597 SHaks. 2 //en. / 1’, v. v. 162 Thou best of Gold, art 
worst of Gold. Other, lesse fine of Charract, is more pre- 
cious. 1598 B. Jonson “Lv. Alan fn JJ um, wm. iii. 22 No 
beautie, no; you are of too good caract, To be left so, 
without a guard. 1650 Howe ct Girafi's Rew. Naples 125 
Authority doth commonly discompose the mind of man, 
specially one of a-base carat, a1680 Butter Kem. (1759) 
11. 14 Counterfeit Jewels of any Caract. 


|Caratch (karatf), (Arab. a! \> kharay 


tribute.] The tribute or poll-tax levied by the 
Turks on their Christian subjects. 

1682 Wuever Journ. Greece vt. 479 Vhe Inhabitants were 
all run away, not being able to pay their Caratch. 1753 
Hanway Jrav. (1762) 11. v. iti. 138 The abolition of the 
carak, iinposed on the sunnis. 1775 R. CHanpier J rev, 
Greece (1825) 11. 7 They pay .. caratch or tribute nioney. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢. Prerre’s Stud. Nat, (1799) IIT, 48x 
The carach or tribute is paid only by the Greeks. 

Caraus : sec CaRouseE. 


CARAVANSERAI. 


Caravan (karravé:n, kxrdvacn). Also 6 ca- 
rouan, 7 carrauan, caruan, karavan, > karra- 


wan. [In 16the. carouan, a. Vers. oly'S Airagin, 


in samc sense. Found in med I.. cas vana | ow: 
den), caravunna, caravenna (Matt. Yaris , and b. 
carvane, from Crusading times, but app. not (n 
Eng. before 16th c. The form carat was per 
haps caravane from Mrench.] 

eA company of merchants, pilgrims, or others, 
mn the ast or northern Africa, travelling toyetleer 
for the sake of security, esp. through the desert. 
Also a/trid., as in caravan roule. 

1599 Ilakvuyr Voy. EL. 1. 204 ‘Whe maner and order which 
the Carouan obseructh in marching. 1601 W DParsy Sher- 
dey's Trav, 23 A caravan is a great many of camels laden, 
and men ina compuny. 1602 Warnik of lf. fag xa Ixvi. 
(1612) 282 Vheir Marchants triusuling by Caravan, that 
is, Great Droues of laden Camels, 1615 (3, SaNpys /vert - 
122 Brought ouer-land hy Caruan froin Mecha 1760 
Gotoso. Crt. JV. xxii, Tle. -hired himself as a camel-driver 
to a caravan that was crossing the desert. 1761 Sinese 
Tr. Shandy w. (1770) 62 (D.) Fron thence by karrawans 
to Coptos. 1872 Vrats Growth Comm. 31 Various caravan 
routes. 1873 Loxer. Aamibalie 3 At the head of his dusty 
caravan. : 

+b. Thieves cant. An object of plunder. Odés. 

1688 Snapweit Sgr. clésutia 1. i, Thy cousin here ts the 
wealthiest Caravan we have met with a long time 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Caravan, a good round >um of 
Money about a Man, and him that is Cheated of it 

2. A fleet of Turkish or Russian ships, es. 
merchant vessels, with their convoy. 

1605 74 Campen Rem, 493 The sinking of the great Gale- 
asse of the Saracens, the taking of their Convoy, which. .is 
called a Caravana. 1654 Futter Comin, Ruth 11868) 11, 
A caravan. .sailing inthe vast ocean. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2177/2 News ..of the rencounter between Signior Venier, 
Captain Extraordinary of the Ships of this State, and the 
Turkish Caravan. 1753 Cuampres Cyct. Supp. s.v., Sea 
Caravans. .conveyed hy ships of war. 

b. \Scc quots.) 

1727 51 Cutampers Cyc/., Caravan is also au appellation 
given to the voyages, or campaigns, which the knights of 
Malta are obliged to make at sea, against the Turks and 
Corsairs. 1858 W. Porter //ist. Ants. alta 1. xx. 209 
Every Knight, during his residence in Malta, was bound 
tocomplete four caravaus, or cruises of six months each. 

3. transf. 4 troop of people going in company 
[so in Fr.]; a company in motion. Also fy. 

1667 Mitton P.Z.vu. 428 [Birds] rang'd in figure wedge 
thir way..and set forth Their Aierie Caravan, 1681 Coron 
Poet. Wks. (1765) 332 We a Caravan of dead Folks were. 
1683 A ren, for Union 4{ Arians, Socinians, etc. ] may asso. 
ciate in a Caravan, but cannot joyn in the Communion of a 
Church. 1711 Swirt Leéé. (1767) II]. 223 We got out be- 
fore eleven, a noble caravan of us. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(Hotten) 177 Attacking a whole Caravan of them. 

4. A coycred carriage or cart: In 17—18th c. 
applied to a private or public covered vehicle carry- 
ing passengers or a company of people together 

now shortened to vaz ; hence early in 1othe. toa 
third class ‘covered carriage’ on a railway; now, 
usually, a house on whceels, c.g. the travelling 
house of gipsies, a showman, or ,accordiny to 
recent fashion’ a party on a plcasure tour; one of 
the covered vehicles of a travelling menagerie, cte. 

1674 Biount Glossogr., Caravan or Karavan. .also of late 
corruptly used with us fora kind of Waggon tocarry passen- 
gers to and from London. 1689 Lond, Gaz. No, 24504 A 
Fair easie going Caravan, with a very handsome Roof 
Brass Work, good Seats, Glasses on the sides to draw up, 
that will carry 18 Persons. 1741 dct 14 Geo. JJ, Nu. $ 5 
Nothing in this act shall.. extend ..to Caravans or the 
covered Carriages of Noblemen or Gentlemen for their 
private use. [So 175: 24 Geo. II, xIni. $5.] 1754 Cox- 
notsseur No. 25 We should laugh at a nobleman who.. 
should .. be content to have his family dragged to his 
country seat, like servant maids in the caravan. 1997 lie- 
wick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 369 One of these bird» which was 
kept in a caravan. 1823 Wechanic’s May. No. 19. 29 
The steam-engine employs its force to impel the caravans. . 
and coaches. 1824 WV. Irvinc 7. raz. 1. 272 Several 
caravans containing wild beasts, aud other spectacles. 1872 
Browninc Fifine iv. 5 A slow caravan, A chimneyed house 
on wheels. 1886 W. G. Stastes Cruise of Wanderer 9 
Nice curtains divide the caravan at pleasure into two com- 
partments. /érd. 3 He is unsuited for a caravan life. 

Hicnce Caravanee’r, the leader or conductor of 
an (oriental) caravan. Ca-ravaning 7//. <?., 
travelling by caravan or house on wheels. Ca ra- 
va‘nist, one who practises this mode of making 
atour, Carava‘nnish a., resembling or smacking 


of a caravan. 

1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Caravanier, a Person 
who leads the Camels, and other Beasts of Burden, em- 
monly used in the Caravans inthe I.ast, 1885 C4r. d.eader 
5 Nov. 680 Caravaning in Scotland. 1887 fall Mal G. 
19 Sept.6/1 The caravamst reverses matters .. every night 
finds him encamped in meadow, in wood, or on moorland 
1856 Ruskin woud. Jarnt. IV. vy. ti. § 15 Great diligences 
going in a caravannish manner, with whole teams of hersex 

Caravance, obs. form of CALAVANCE. 

Caravanserai, -era, -ary kxravacnscrai, 
-ri, -cri). lorms: (0 cauargara , 7 carauan- 
sara, car ravans-raw, karavan serai, quer- 
vanseray, ‘ caravanserie, S-y caravansera, 
-sary, 9 caravansefy, (Caravensary), 5- cara- 


of 


CARAVEL. 


vanserai. [ult. a. Per. harwan-sarai, f. karwan 
caravan + slp Sarai, or ns sara palace, mansion, 


inn. In F. cavavansévai, Pg. caravancara, The 
endings -avy, -e7y’, are due to popular analogy.] 

A kind of inn in Eastern countries where cara- 
vans put up, being a large quadrangular building 
with a spacious court in the middle. 

1599 Haktuyt Voy. II. 1. 196 We lay in one of the great 
Cauarzaras [?caruanzaras], that were built by Mahomet 
Bassha with so many goodly commodities. 1615 tr. De Afon- 
fart's Surv. E, Ind. 8 The Sophie hath caused to bee erected 
certaine. .huge lodgings. .called Cavaztan-sara or Surroyes, 
for the benefit of Carauans. 1634 Sir T. HerBert 7rav. 
51 Where is a Carravans-raw. 1682 WHELER Fourn. Greece 
nu. 192 Publick Buildings they call AKavavan Serais, or 
Kans. 1687 tr. De Thevenot’s Trav. 1.1. v. 8, 1 went to 
lodge in a Quervanseray. 1712 Aopison Sfect. No. 289 P 9 
A house that changes its inhabitants so often, and receives 
such a perpetual succession of guests, is not a Palace but a 
Caravansary. 1798 T. Maurice Hindostaz w, iii. (1820) I1. 
252 The birth of Christ [in]. .the stable of the caravansera 
..in the lowly village of Bethlehem. 1801 SoutuEy 7halaba 
vy. vill, Not in sumptuous Caravansery, 1855 MitmMAN Laz. 
Chr, (1864) TV. vn, vi. 170 In Jerusalem there were public 
Caravansaries. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1760 STERNE Sermz. Vorick I11. 17 What provision the 
Author of our being has prepared. .how many caravanseras 
of rest! 1805 Foster Ess. 1. vii. 88 The man whose mind 
has been a kind of caravansera of opinions, 1864 SALA in 
Daily Tel. x3 Oct., The palatial caravanserais of New 
York. 

Hence Caravanse'rial a. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 13 Oct., Hotels..at Saratoga 
Springs [and] their caravanserial congeners in other parts 
of the United States. 

Caravel (ke'ravel). Naut. Forms: 6 eara- 
uelle, 6-7 -vell, 7 -vall, 8-9 -val, 6- caravel: 
see also CaRVEL. [a. F. cavavelle (16th c. in 
Littré—in earlier F. caruelie), ad. It. cavavella 
(Sp. cavatela, Pg. caravela), prob. dim. of Sp. 
caraba; cf. late L. carabus, Gr, xapaBos a kind of 
light ship. 

Isidore x1x. i. 26 explains Cavaéus as ‘parva scapha ex 
vimine facta, quz contecta crudo corio genus navigii prabet | 

1. A kind of ship: variously applied at different 
times, and in relation to different countries. 

a. The same as CARVEL, which was the earlier 
vernacular form; but since the term came to be 
only historical, usually written cavave/, like b and ec. 
In later times applied to b. The Portuguese carva- 
vela,a small ship with lateen sails; ¢. The Turkish 
war-frigate, called in Italian cavavel/a. 

1527 R. TuorneE in Hakl. Divers lay. (1582) B iv b, A flote 
of three shippes and a carauell that went from this citie. 
isss Eorn Decades W. Ind., Interpr. (Arb.) 45 A Carauel 
or Caruel. Ibid... 1. (Arb.) 65 Light marchaunte shyppes 
without deckes whiche the Spaniardes call Cavauelas. 1600 
Hotrano Livy xxvii. vill. 673 Three Galleaces or Caravels. 
1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. u. xxi. 138 The King of 
Spain. .sent a Caravall of adviso to the West Indies. 1738 
Ear. Sanpwicnh in Naval Chron. (1799) HH. 324 The 
{ Turkish] Caravels or frigates under forty guns. 1769 Fat- 
coner Dict, Marine (1789) Caravelle, a small square-sterned 
Portuguese vessel, navigated with lateen sails; and esteemed 
very expeditious. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. Il. 463 Cara- 
vellas [Turkish war-vessels], 1843 Prescott Jfe.rico (1850) 
J. 221 The vessel..in which Cortes himself went, was ofa 
hundred tons’ burden ..the remainder were caravels and 
open brigantines. 1848 W. Irvine Columbus 1, 123 Two of 
them were light barks, called Caravels.. They are delineated 
as open, and without deck in the centre, but built up high 
at the prow and stern, with forecastles and cabins. 

2. The floating molluse Janthina. 

1707 SLOANE Yawiaical. 7 What seamen call a Caraval or 
Portuguese Man of War. 


Caraway (kz rawe!), Forms: (5-7 carway), 
6 caruway e, carowaye, -weie, 6-7 careway(e, 
carawey, 7 carrowaye, 7-9 carraway, 5— 
caraway. [From med.L. caruz, or some allied 
Romanic form: cf. F., It., Sp. carv¢ (whence Se. 
carvy, kervie), OSp. alcaravea, alcarahueya, Pg. 


alcaravia, alcorovia, a. Arab. 0) '§ yl al-karawiya 


or -karwiya: cf. Gr. xapov, xapeoy (in L. carumz, 
carcum Pliny), forms however which could not 
immediatcly give the Arabic. ] 

1. An umbelliferous plant Carum Caruz): its 
small fruits, commonly called ‘caraway-seeds’, are 
aromatic and carminative ; they are used in cakes, 
sweetmeats, etc., and yield a volatile oil. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 62 Caraway herbe, carway, sic scri- 
bitur in campo florum., 1551 Turner //evbal H iv b, Caru- 
wayes..the poticaries call it cavui. 1579 Lancnam Gara. 
Health (1633) 125 Carway breaketh winde. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot, xvii. 236 Carraway has no proper involucre. 
1861 DeLAMER Avtch, Gard. 124 Caraway is the object of 
ficid culture in Essex, and on other stiff soils. 

+2. The fruit or ‘seed’ of the caraway ; also a 
sweetmcat or confection containing caraway-secds. 
Odés. exc. as Sc. CARVY. 

1557 SEAGER Sch. Vertue in Babees Bk. (1868) 343 Bisketes 
or Carowayes. 1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 101 ‘To 
eat Carawayes or Biskets, or some other kinde of Comfits 
or seedes together with Apples. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //ex. JV, 
Vv. iii. 3 We will eate a last yeares Pippin of my owne graf- 
fing, with a dish of Carrawayes. 1620 MELTON Al strol. 75 
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A piece of Cheese, Pippins, or Carrowayes. 1620 VENNER 
Via Recta vii. 162 In meates, I prefer the Carewayes before 
.. Fennel-seeds, 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 5 The 
Caraways that the people of Paris buy out of the Shops. 

3. Comb., as caraway-comfit, a sweetmeat con- 
taining caraway-seeds; caraway-seed (see 1); 
also attrtb., as in caraway-seed biscutt. 

1710 STEELE Tatler No. 2452 One Silver gilt [box] of 
a large Size for Cashu and *Carraway Comfits. 1548 Tur- 
NER iVames of Herbes s. v., Ye may use *carawey seede or 


carot seede. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 54 Adding a little Coriander- 
seed and Carraway seed. 


Oyl of Carui-Seeds. 1836-7 Dickens S%. Boz (1850) 141/2 
Some sweet carrawayseed biscuits. 
+Carawimple. Ods. (Cf. CarriwitcHeEr.) 


1672 EacHaro Lett, 2 A meer fiction..a dream, device, 
and carawimple. 


Carayne, obs. form of CARRION, 

Carb-. Chem. Combining form of CarBon, 
used (instead of CarBo-) before vowels, in names 
of carbon compounds, as 

Carbally'lic (or fricarballylic) acid [ALLYL], a 
3-basic acid obtained by the action of potash on 
allylic tricyanide; its salts are Carba‘llylates. 
Carbanil [ANIL], an amido-derivative of the 
benzene group, cyanate of pheny!, CO=N-C, H,, 
a mobile liquid with a pungent odour; hence 
Carbanilamide, NH,.CO.NH-C, H,, Carbanilic 
acid, HO.CO.NH-C,H,, Carbanilide, CO = 
2(NH-C,H;). Ca-rbazol [Azo- + -oL], an amido- 
phenyl, 2 C,H, = NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, 
and as a by-product in the manufacture of aniline. 
Carbazo'tic acid [Azoric], an earlier name of 
Picric acid ; its salts are Carba-zotates. 

1873, Fownes’ Chem. 730 Carballylic Acid is produced by 
the action of nascent hydrogen on aconitic acid. Jd. The 
carballylates of the alkali-metals are easily soluble in water. 
1877 /did. I. 56 Carbazol crystallizes in shining lamine. 
3881 Athenzum 14 May 658/3 ‘On some Carbazol Com- 
pounds’, 1836-9 Tooo Cycl, Anat. 11. 405 The properties 
..closely resemble the carbazotates. 1830 Linotey Vat. 
Syst. Bot. 93 A peculiar acid, called Carbazotic. 1883 
Chamb. Fruil. 226 A yellow, intensely bitter mass .. known 
also as Carbazotic Acid. 

Carbage: see CABBAGE, GARBAGE. 

Carbamide (kasbamoaid). Chem. [f. Carp- + 
AMIDE.] Analytical name of the organic com- 
pound Urga, CO.2/NH,), as a primary diamide 
of Carbonyl. Hence Sz/pho-carbamide or Sulphur 
urea, in which CS takes the place of CO. 

Also Carba'mie [see Amic] a., related to car- 
bamide, as in Carbamic acid, CO.NH,OH, Car- 
bamic ethers, Ca'rbamate, a salt of carbamic 
acid, as Ammonium carbamate, CO.NH,O.NH,. 

1865 MansriELo Salts 367 The compound ‘ Carbamide’ is 
not yet known in the separate state. 1877 Watts Fozwnes’ 
Chem. 11. 391 Carbamide or Urea..was the first instance of 
the artificial formation of a product of the living organism. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxv. 382 Carbamic Acid. 

+ Carberry, v. Sc. Obs. [?f. Carberry Hill 
where Queen Mary was finally routed.]  ¢rams. 
? To defeat, get the better off 

1692 Babell 551 We, for all the Councell’s threats, On that 
day neither pray nor preach..By which we doe the state 
Carberrie. 

Carbide (ka-ubaid). Chem. [f. CARB-+-IDE.] 
A compound of carbon with an element, as hy- 
drogen or a metal, as Zron carbide; less usual 
than the older equivalent carburet. 

¢1865 J. WyLoe in Cire. Sc. I. 308/2 The combinations of 
sulphur with metals are tend sulphides .. of carbon, 
carbides. 1879 Athenzum 6 Sept. 312/2 Native iron car- 
bides of Greenland. 1879 G. Prescotr Sf. Telephone 434 
Carbides of hydrogen obtained as secondary products. 

Carbinado, obs. spelling of CarBonapo. 

Carbine (kaubain), ca‘rabine. Also 7 car- 
(rjabin, § carrabine. [In 17th c. cavabine, a. F. 
carabine, in It., Sp.,and Pg. carabzza, the weapon 
of the CaRABIN, q.v.] 

A kind of fire-arm, shorter than the musket, used 
by the cavalry and other troops; ‘a kind of 
medium between the pistol and the niusket’ (J.). 

1605 VersTecan Dec. /ntell. i. (1628) 23 The names of 
Lances, Carabines, pykes, muskets. 1640 T. Carew Ox 
Death K. Sweden (R.) Thethunder of their carabins, c 1645 
Howe .t 7he Vote ii, No pistolls or some rare-spring carra- 
bins. 1660 H. More A/yst. God. y. xvi. 189 Discharging 
their carbines. 1721 De For AZem. Cavalier (1840) 182, 
I discharged .. my carabin twice. 1799 EARL ANCRAM in 
Trans. Roy, Soc. Edin. (1805) V. 246, I had a carabine 
made at Drogheda. 1815 Wetiincton in Gurw. Dis. 
XII. 345, I will apply for the Carbines for your Cavalry. 
1858 GREENER Gunnery 399 Double rifled carbines can be 
constructed of so light a weight that their exclusive use for 
cavalry is not far distant. 1859 Jeruson Britfany x. 152 
His double-barrelled carabine .. slung over his shoulder. 

b. Comd., as carbine-ball, -loch, -proof, -shot. 

1643 Cromweil’s Lett. & Sp. App. 29 July, Retreating in 
order, near carbine-shot of the enemy. 1655 Mro. Wor- 
CESTER Cent. Inv. § 44 A Brest-plate .. of Carabine- proof. 
1721 De For Jem. Cavalier (1840) 66 A salvo of carbine- 
shot. 1802 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. [. 380 Ordering .. 
20,000 carbine balls to be cast. 1814 Byron Corsair. vii. 
24 Free from rust, My carbine lock. 

Carbinol (ka-ibingl). Chem. [f. Carson + -oL 
(the ending of a/coho/, used to indicate an analo- 


1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 212 | 


CARBON. 


gous compound).] A generic name introduced 
by Kolbe ¢ 1868 for the monatomic alcohols. 

Simple Carédixol ismethy] alcohol or wood spirit (taken as 
COH. H:;), a compound of 1 atom of carbon with 1 of hy- 
droxyl OH, and 3 of replaceable hydrogen, any one or more 
of which may be replaced by the same number of alcohol 
radicals, the name or names of which are prefixed. When 
only one hydrogen atom is replaced, the carbinol is a 
‘primary alcohol’, as pee carbinol COH.H2.CH;= 
ethyl or ordinary alcohol, C2AH,OH ; ethyl carbinol COH. 
H2.C2Hs=propyl alcohol C3H;,O0H. When two atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced, the carbinol includes the ‘ secondary 
alcohols’ as dimethyl carbinol COH.H.(CH,)2=secondary 
propyl alcohol C3H303; »methyl-propyl-carbinol COH.H. 
CH;C3H;. When all three atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed, the carbinol includes the ‘tertiary alcohols’, as 
trimethyl carbinol COH.(CH,)\3=tertiary butyl alcohol 
CyHiwOH, dimethyl-ethyl-carbinol COH.(CH3)2C2Hs. 
The nomenclature of the complicated members as carbinols 
is more simple and definite than as alcohols. 

Carbinyl (kaubinil). Chem. [f. Carbon +-yL, 
as in ethy/, etc.] A term for the alcohol radicals 
of the corresponding carbinols, as Dimethyl car- 
binyl todide C (CH,)2H-I. (Watts.) 

Carbo-. Chem. Combining form of Carson, 
used before consonants, in names of carbon com- 
pounds. 

1810 Henry Elem, Chemt. (1826) 1. 468 The bi-sulphuret of 
carbon was found by Berzelius to be capable of..forming 
compounds which may be called Carbo-Sulphurets. 1873 
Fownes’ Chem, 823 Carbo-cresylic and Cresotic Acids are 
formed simultaneously by the action of carbon dioxide and 
sodium on cresol., 

Carbo-hydrate (ka:tbo,hai-dre't), Chem. [f. 
Carpo-+ HyprateE, q.v.] An organic compound 
of carbon with oxygen and hydrogen in the pro- 
portion to form water. They are divided into 
Sugars proper (Cy»H,O,), Grape-sugars or Glu- 
coses (C, H,, Og), and Amyloses, comprising starch 
and woody fibre (C, H,, O;). 

1869 Roscor Elen, Chent. 3 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 531 Carbo-hydrates Beng Ee serve chiefly tothe pro- 
duction of heat, and of vital force. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
668 Cell-walls and starch-grains .. consist mainly of carbo- 
hydrates insoluble in water. 

Carbokull, obs. form of CaRBUNCLE. 

Carbolate (ki-uboleit). Chem. [f. Carpot-Ic 
+-ATE.] <A salt of carbolic acid; a phenate. 

1875 H. Wooo Therap. (1879) 628 An alkaline carbolate. 
1876 BartuoLow Jat. Med. (1879) 523 Carbolic acid exists 
in the blood, probably, as a carbolate. — 

So Ca'rbolated Z/. a., made into a carbolate; 
impregnated with carbolic acid, carbolized. 

1884 Sa’. Rev. 7 June 760/2 Cotton-wool..moistened with 
carbolated oil. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 62/1 Concen- 
trated Carbolated Creosote Disinfecting Fluid. 

Carbolic (kaibglik), a. Chem. [f. CarB-+-0L, 
the ending of a/cohol, benzo/+-1c.] In Carbolic 
acid, a substance more systematically called 
Phenol or Phenyl alcohol, C,H,.OH, a secondary 
monatomic aromatic alcohol (consisting of benzol 
in which one atom of H is replaced by OH), 
found in the heavy coal oils, and elsewhere, form- 
ing, when pure, white deliquescent crystals, melting 
at 35° to an oily liquid, with penetrating odour and 
burning taste. It has powerful antiseptic qualities, 
and is much used as a disinfectant. Hence carbolic 
soap, etc. 

¢ 186s Letuesy in Cire. Sc. 1. 118/2 The acid of creosote, 
or carbolic acid. 1865 Lo. Bury in Aforn. Star. 6 Nov. 
Cowsheds were carefully cleansed and washed with gas-tar, 
carbolic acid, and water. 188: Lussock in Nature 405 
Some substance capable of killing the germs, without being 
itself too potent a caustic .. Dilute carbolic acid fulfilled 
these conditions. 1872 Brack Adv, Phaeton (Hoppe) My 
lady doubted the efficacy of carbolic soap, 

Carbolize (kaubélaiz), v. [f. prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To impregnate with carbolic acid. Hence 
Ca‘rbolized #7/. a. 

1870 Daily News 24 Oct., Fine hemp or tow carbolised 
with crystallised carbolic acid. 1884 W. H.Stonein 7imes 


30 Oct. 9/6 A small tent of carbolized gauze, to prevent the 
dispersion of poisonous membrane. 


Carbon (ka*1bgn, -an). [ad. F. carbone (same 
sense), made by Lavoisier from L. carbo, carbon-em 
coal, charcoal. ] 

1. Chem. One of the non-metallic elements, 
very abundant in nature, occurring uncombined in 
three allotropic forms—two crystalline (diamond 
and graphite) and one amorphous (charcoal), and 
in combination in carbonic acid gas, the various 
carbonates, and nearly all organic compounds 
(thence often called ‘the carbon compounds’). 
Carbon (symbol C) is a tetrad ; atomic weight 12. 

1789 PriestLey in Pil, Trans. LX X1X. 279, Suppose 
that even the whole of this plumbago afforded only one of the 
elements of the fixed air, viz. that which the French chemists 
call carbone. 1794 G. Aoams Nat, & Exp, Philos. \, xii. 
496 Their cardonxe is supposed to be the remaining part of 
charcoal after it has been divested of earth and fixed salts. 
1810 Henry Elem, Chet, (1826) 1. 335 The diamond .. was 
first shown by Guyton to contain carbon. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Chem. ii. (1814) 46 Carbon is considered as the 
pure matter of charcoal. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v1. 
iv. 352 Is nan’s body merecarbon? 1862 R. H. Patterson 
Ess. Hist. §& Art 8 Carbon ..in its amorphous state, is 


CARBONACEOUS. 


charcoal; when crystallised in prisms, it hccomes black 
and opaque graphite; and when crystallised in octohe- 
drons, it is etherealised into the limpid and transparent 
diamond. P 

2. Electr. A pencil of fine charcoal (tsually made 
of condensed lamp-black), used in onc form of the 
electric light. Two of these are placcd with their 
points close to each other, and a current of gal- 
vanic electricity transmitted through them renders 
the carbon points intensely luminous. 

Also sometiines used for the delicate filament of charcoal 
in the incandescent form of the electric light. , : 

1860 I’aravay Forces Nat., Electric L. 184 The light is 
essentially given by the carbons. 1879 G. Prescott S/. 
Telephone 403 Vhe light..is soon extinguished by the burn- 
ing or wasting away of the carbons. ; 

3. attrib. a. In general sense, Of, like, or per- 
taining to charcoal or coal, or some form of 
carbon ; sfec. carbon printing, process, a photo- 
graphic process introduccd by Poitévin in 1855, 
producing permanent prints in black and white, 
the shades of which are produced by the carbon 


of lamp- black. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. v. 669 When at his word the car- 
bon clouds shall rise. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 111. 326 
The perfecting of a carbon process has been the work of con- 
siderable time. Newspaper, The majority of the works 
shown are permanent carbon photographs. 

b. Chem., as in carbon compounds, ctc., and 
specific names, as Carbon dioxide, CO,, system- 
atic name of carbonic acid gas; Carbon mon- 
oxide, CO, a highly poisonous gas, also known as 
carbonic oxide gas; etc. 

1859 Roscor Elem. Chem. xxvii. (1874) 289 Organic 
Chemistry is defined as the chemistry of the carbon com- 

ounds. 1873 Fozwzes’ Chem. 161 Carbon Dioxide, or Car- 

onic Oxide, 1s always produced when charcoal burns in air 
or oxygen gas. /6éd, 163 Carbon Monoxide is a combustible 
~ Bas. : 
ce. Electr, as in carbon light, points, poles, etc. 
1871 tr. Schedlen’s Spectr. Anal. 30 As soon as the current 
passes through the carbon-poles the electric arc is formed. 
/bid. 33 Yo reach the carbon holders. /ééd,. 74 Instead of 
the carbon-cylinder thick rods or wires of zink..may be em- 
ployed. 1875 HamerTon /uted/. Life vu. iii. 238 The light that 
pny between the wedded intelligences as the electric light 

urns between two carbon points. 1879 G. Prescotr Sf. 
Telephone 39 C is a carbon transmitter included with bat- 
tery B in the primary circuit. 

Carbonaceous (kaibéné' fas), a. [f. L. car- 
66n-em charcoal, coal + -Ackous.] 

I. Of the nature of coal, charcoal, or other com- 
mon form of carbon; coaly. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet's Dyeing 1.8 It destroys the 
carbonaceous or coaly matter. 1863 Possibil. Creation 53 
Manchester would soon be enveloped in a great carbon- 
aceous fog. 1872 Yeats Techn. //ist. Comm. 101 Bellows, 
chimneys, and carbonaceous fuel were certainly employed 
by the ancients. 

2. Chem. Of or pertaining to the chemical ele- 
ment carbon ; consisting of or containing carbon. 

1794 Sutiivan View Nat, 1. 243 The acid is decomposed, 
the carbonaceous principle combines, and is fixed in the 
vegetable, while the oxigene is thrown off. 1794 G. ADAMS 
Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1. xii. 497 Carbonaceous inflammable 
gas. 1807 Atcten & Pepys in Phil. Trans. LX. 268 To 
consume certain known quantities of diamond and other 
carbonaceous substances in oxygene gas. 1879 Christian 
World 19 ec. 814/1 Food..is made up of two constituents, 
the nitrogenous or flesh-forming part, and the carbonaceous 
or heat-producing part. 

3. Geol. Of the nature of coal, abounding in coal, 
coaly. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 111. 222 In one part of the series, 
carbonaceous shales occur. 3872 W. Symonns Xec. Kocks vi. 
208 Carbonaceous markings of plants. 1878 GREEN Coa/ i. 27 
The beds .. more or less coaly or carbonaceous in character. 


+Carbona‘de, 5d. Ods. [a. F. carbonade, ‘a 
rasher on the coales ’ (Cotgr.).] =CARBONADO. 
1631 Massincer Beleeve ae you l. 1v. iii, I was tolde that 


I had ficshe enough of mine owne, And, yf that | were 
hungrie, I might freelye Eate mine owne carbonades, 


+Carbona‘de, v. Ods. [f. the sb.}) =Car- 
BONADO vw. 

16z9 Massincer Picture 11. i, With his keen-edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded them. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Srav. 
150 Carbonaded or rosted in the fire. 1655 /rancion 1-11. 
73 The Gyants, who carbonaded one another as small as 
minced meat. 1748 RicHarDSoNn Clartssa (1811) VI. xxv. 106 
[I'll] carbonade and broil the traitress. 

Hence + Carbona‘ding wé/. sé. 

1599 Nasne Lent, Stuffe(1871)87 To have the scorching 
and carbonading of it, 1673 Ray Yourn, Low-C.(1738) 1. 350 
Their roasting differs not much from our broiling or carbon- 
ading. 1736 Baitey Househ. Dict. 156, Carbonading. 

+ Carbona‘do, s¢. Ods. Also 7 carbinado, 
charbonado. fad. Sp. carbonada ‘a Carbonado 
on the coles’ (Minsheu) = It. cardonata, F. carbon- 
ade (Cotgrave); sce -apo.] A piece of fish, flesh, 
or fowl, scored across and grilled or broiled upon 
the coals. Often srans/. 

1586 Martowe rst Pt. Tamburl. ww. iv. 47, 1 will make 
thee slice the brawns of thy arms into carbonadoes and eat 
them. rg91 Lyty Safho 1. iii. 175 If | venture..toeatea 
tasher on the coales, a carbonado. 1607 SitaKs. Cor. iv. v. 
199 He scotcht him, and notcht him like a carbinado. 1651 
Markuam Lyng. //ousz. e Charbonadoes, 1656 HeEYLIN 
Surv. France 72 A suit of Turkie grogram .. cut with lon 
slashes or carbonado's. 1656 H, More Antid. Ath. ut. iil, 
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They made goodly Carbonado’s of Witches. 1687 B. Ran- 
powrn Archiped. 19 His Buttocks were like unto Carbonados. 
Carbona‘do (kasboné-de), v. arch. [f. prec.) 

1. trans. To make a carbonado of; to score 
across and broil or grill. 

1611 Snaks, Wnt. T. wv. iv. 268 Ilow she long’d to eate 
Adders heads, and Toads carbonado’d. ¢1630 Jackson 
Creed ww. cvii, Wks. 1844 II]. 105 Having .. lastly his raw 
bulk broiled or carbonadoed quick. 1679 //ist. Fetzer 5 
The colour of his face was as if it had heen newly Carbana- 
doed, and laid upon a Gridiron. 1820 Scott Afonast. xvi, 
On a level with Richard Ca:ur-de- Lion, when he ate up the 
head of a Moor carbonadoed. 1823 [see Carponani]. 

Jig. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 62 Whose heart hath been 
long carbonado’d. .in flames of affection towards you. 1672 
R. Witp Poet. Licent, 27 Raw men you were, raw still you 
are, I Do scarce believe you’l carbonado’d die. 

b. quasi-éz¢r. (from elliptic use of gerund). 

1675 J. Smitu Chr. Relig, App... 7 His Arm not to shrug, 
while it was carbonadoing, with that live Coal that fell into 
his Sleeve. 1863 ‘THornspury True as Steel 111. 2 While 
some venison stakcs, dipped in wine and spiced, were car- 
bonadoing at a fire. 

2. transf. Yo cut, slash, hack. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 20, 1 am the man will deliuer 
lim to thee to be scotcht and carbonadoed. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear u, ii. 41 Draw, you Rogue, or Ile so carbonado your 
shanks. 1650 Butwer d xthropomet. 259 Barbarous Gallants 
..slash and carbonado their Bodics. 1748 Smottett Nod. 
Rand. (1812) 1. 58, | would flea him, carbonado him, 1832 
W. Irvine Adhaméra 11, 166 He..has been..so cut up and 
carbonadoed that he is a kind of walking monument of the 
troubles of Spain. 

Carbona‘doed ///. a., Carbona‘doing vd/. sé. 

1601 SHAks. Ad?'s H’cll wv. v. 107 Your carbinado'd face. 
1615 Markuam Zug. /Jousew. 11. ii, (1668) 78 The manner of 
carbonadoing. 1635 Quartus £ubd. 1. v. (1718) 21 To broil 
the carbonado’d hearts of men. 1655 GURNALLCAy. in Arm. 
i, 223 Satan’s Bluddenne him of his estate .. carbonadoing 
(as I may say) his body with sores and boiles (which were 
as so many deep slashes in his flesh). 

|| Carbonari (karbona‘r/\, sé. p/. Rarely in 
sing. carbonaro. [lIt.; pl. of caréonaro collier, 
charcoal-burner, an appellation assumcd by the 
socicty.] The members of a secret political asso- 
ciation formed in the kingdom of Naples during 
the French occupation undcr Murat, with the de- 
sign of introducing a republican government. 

1823 Byron Age Bronze xii, Have Carbonaro cooks not 
carbonadoed Each course enough? 1840 Marryat Odla 
Podr, (Rtldg.) 245 The Caréonari had become formidable 
in Italy. 1870 DisraeL Lothar viii. 33 How they can be 
got together, I marvel: priests and philosophers, legitimists 
and carbonari! 1880 W. Cory Mod. Eng. /Tist. 1.148 note, 
In 1799..when driven to the forest of the Abruzzi they 
{republicans] are believed to have disguised themselves as 
charcoal-burners. In the course of twenty years the name 
Carbonart was borne by a society, or confederate societies, 
ranging all over Italy. 

Iience Carbona‘rism, the political principles of 


the Carbonari, or (¢vaztsf.) of similar revolutionists. 

1832 Athenzum No. 243. 399 A touch of carbonari-isin. 
1857 Sat, Kev. II. 51/1. 1878 Seevey Stecn 111. 487 His 
subjects .. were alinost all imbucd with the principles of 
liberty, and indeed with some ideas of carbonarism. 

Carbonate (kasbon¢t),sb. Also 8-9 carbonat. 
[a. F. carbonate, ad. mod.L. carbondtum ‘a carbon- 
ated (product)’, f. CARBon or L. carbdn-ent + -ATE 
1c. Cf, CARBONATED.] 

1. Chem. A salt of carbonic acid, a chemical 
compound formcd by the union of carbonic acid 
with a base or basic oxide. These constitute a 
very numerous class of bodies, some of which, e. g. 
Carbonate of lime, Ca CO, exist in great quantities 
in nature. 

Since Carbonic acid (the hydrate), CH:O; = 2HO.CO, 
contains two atoms of replaceable hydrogen, thcre exist 
two sets of carbonates, viz. Normal Carbonates in which 
both atoms of H are replaced by a inetal, and //ydrogen 
Carbonates, in which only one atom of H is so replaced. 
Thus sormal sodiunu carbonate (carbonate of soda) 
2Na0O.CO, Aydrogen sodium carbonate (bicarbonate of 
soda) HO. NaO.CO. 

1794 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LX XXIV. 394 Carbonate 
of lime (chalk) readily dissolved, with effervescence, in the 
liquid. 1794 G. Anams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. App. 546 
The alkaline carbonats are soluble in water, 1807 Marcet 
in Phil. Trans. XCVI11. 308 Common carbonat of magnesia. 
1876 Pace Adz. Text-bke Geol. iii. 70 Vhe alkalis and alka- 
line carbonates attack many rocks with great facility. 1876 
Hartey Mat. Afed. 245 Carbonate of lead has been known 
from the highest antiquity. , 

2. edizpt. ‘The common tcrm in the West for 
orcs containing a considerable proportion of car- 
bonate of lcad. They are sometimes earthy or 
ochreous (soft carbonates), sometimes granular 
and comparatively free from iron (sand carbonates), 
and sometimes compact (hard carbonates)’ Kay- 
mond Jfining Gloss.). 

Carbonate (kisbdne't), v.1 
carbonater.] 

1. ¢rans. To burn to carbon, char, CARBONIZE. 

_ 1831 Fraser's Mag. 111. 744 Witches .. were carbonated 
in the fire because they unreasonably resisted drowning 
in the millrace. ; 

2. Chem. To form into acarbonate. b. To im- 
pregnate with carbonic acid gas, to aérate. 

1805 W. Saunvers Min. Waters 237 Caustic alkali.. be- 
coming itself carbonated by means of the water. 1853 W. 
Grecory /norg, Chen. 279 The slow action of air, moisture, 


[f. prec.: cf. F. 


CARBONIFEROUS. 


and the vapour of aectic acid on thin sheets of lead, Ly 
which the metal is oxidised and carbonated. 

+ Carbonate, v.2 Olds. [var. of CanBoxave z.] 
=Carnonano v, Hence Carbonated ///. a. 

1629 Gauir /loly Wadn.255 To carbonate his Flesh. 1675 
Evetyn Jcrra (1729) 22 low men carbonate and cut so 
ey Rills, and narrow ‘Trenches irregularly crossing one 
another, to drain their Meadows. 1659 Gaupin Tears Ch. 
580 (1).) Antiepiscopall Preachers .. being loth to be Cur- 
bonated or Crucified Christians. 

Carbonated (kasubéne'ted), a. [f. mort. 
carbondalus, -um, ot V. carbonalé, {. 1. carbon-em ; 
see CARBON.] 

‘++ L. Reduced to carbon, carbonized; burnt black ; 
covered with carbon. (Cf. Carbonate v.F 1.) 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Iss. 249 Coal, and bituminous and 
carbonated wood. 1825 in Hone Lieryday Bk. 1. 883 
Blacksmiths are super-carbonated. 

+ 2. Chemically combined with carbon; Car- 
BURETTED, Ods. 

1797 Henry in PArl, Trans, UXXXVII. 402 The heavy 
infaminable air..is termed, in the new nomenclature, 
carbonated hydrogenous gas. /étd. 409 The carbonated 
hydrogen. 1805 I3raxve id. XCVI. g6 Mixed gaes, 
consisting chietly of carbonic acid and carbonated hy- 
drogen. J ; ; ; ‘ 

3. Chemically combined with carbonic acid; 
made into a carbonate. 

N.B. Carbonate of lime, soda, ammonia, ctc. were orig: 
inally called carbonated lime, soda, animonia, 

1803 Sir II. Davy in Phil. Trans. XCAIL. 269 The car- 
bonated alkalis. 1805 W. Saunners J/iu. Waters 43 The 
mild or carbonated ammonia, will decompose all the carthy 
salts by double affinity. /d¢d. 50 Carbonated soda ts readily 
procured. /ééd. 280 A wine pint of I’yrmont water contains 
Of oxyd of iron -56; carbonated lime 4-46; carbonated 
magnesia 10-03. 1808 Henry “Ait. Chem. (ed. 5) 135 This 
water..will effervesce with carbonated alkalis. 1887 /’ad/ 
Mall G. 16 Dec, 11/1 To separate the carbonated Icad from 
what remains of the metallic. ; 

4, Impregnated with or containing carbonic acid 
gas. 

1858 Geikie //ist. Boulder viti. 144 Formed by the percola- 
tion of carbonatcd water. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 1098 
Acidulous or carbonated waters are characterised by an 
acid taste, and by the disengagement of gas. 1876 l’ack 
Adv, Text-bk, Geol. ii. 48 Highly carbonated atmosphere. 

Carbona‘tion. [f. Carpoxate v. + -10N.] 
Formation of a carbonate; impregnation with 
carbonic acid. 

1881 Daily News 6 June 3/2 Defecation of the beet juice 
with lime, carbonation with carbonic acid. 

+ Carboned, f//. a. Obs.-! = CARBONADED 
(for which it may be a misprint). 

1660-% Pepys Diary 1 Jan., Where we had a calf’s head 
carboned, but it was raw, we could not eat it. 

Carbonic (kaibpnik , a. Chem. [f. Carson, 
or its L. source carbdv-ent + -1C.) 

1. Of or pertaining to carbon. esf. in certain 
chemical names, as Carbonic acid, a name origin- 
ally given to the gas now more systematically 
called Carbon(ic) dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO,, formcrly also known as fixed atr, the 
gas which is formed in the ordinary combustion of 
carbon, disengaged from fermenting liquors, given 
out in the breathing of animals, and largely evolvec 
from fissures in the earth, constituting the choke 
damp or foul air of mines and caves. This is 
still popularly called carbonic acid gas, but the 
name Carbonic acid is applied in chemistry to the 
hydrate or compound CH,0O, supposed to Le 
formed when carbon dioxide comes in contact 
with water, of which the carbonates are the salts. 

Carbonic oxide =carion monoxide, CO. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 82 uote, The various kinds 
of acids, as Carbonic acid (or fixed air, 1793 T. Geppors 
Catcuéus 234 It returns to the lungs surcharged with car- 
bonic-hydrogene air. 1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 1 232 This 
aerial, or carbonic acid. 1794 J. Llutton Philos Light, 4c. 
161 I'he azotic and carbonic air. 181z Sir I. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 105 An inflammable gas, called carbonic oxide, 
which burns with a blue flame. 1863 A. Ramsay PAys. 
Geog. i. (1878) 4 The carbonic acid in the air. 1873 J. Cookt 
New Chent, 143 This aeriform material is now called in 
chemistry carbonic dioxide. 1877 Ronerts //andbk, Med. 
I. 383 The expired air may be cool, and is deficient in 
enc anhydride. : : 

b. Of or caused by carbonic acid gas. — ; 

1872 Aitnin Sc. § /'rvact, Ved. 11. 735 Carbonic narcosis 
may possibly, in some cases, retard the heart's action. 

2. Of coal or charcoal; of the Carbonari. (.Also 
sb.) 


1819 H. Busk Dessert 421 Come share the heat of our 
carbonic fire. x18zr VyRON Jo Moere 19 Sept., The cause 
has been the exile of all my fellow Carbonics. 

ff L. 


Carboniferous (kiiboniferes, a. 
carbon-em coal, Carnon + -fer bearing + -ovs. 
Cf. mod.F. carbonifere.] 

1. Producing coal. Applied in Geol. to the ex- 
tensive and thick series of palwozoic strata, with 
which seams of coal are associated, the Cardon:- 
Jerous System or Formation, lying next above the 
Devonian or Old Red Sandstone, and including 
the Coal Measures, Millstone Grit, and Mountain 
or Carboniferous Limestone; also to the rocks, 
fossils, ctc., of this formation, and to the age of 


CARBONIFICATION. 


geological time, the Caréontferous Age, Era, or 
feriod, during which these strata were deposited, 
and the luxuriant vegetation existed that formed 
the coal-beds. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 290 By carboniferous soils, I mean 
the various sorts of earth or stone among or under which 
coal is usually found. 1802 Piayratr /dlustr. Hutton. The. 
152 The facts which Mr. Kirwan produces in treating of 
what he calls carboniferous soils. 1830 LyELL Prize. Geol. 
(1875) IL. ut. xlv. 529 The Scar Limestone, a member of the 
carboniferous series. 1842 H. Mitter O. R. Sandst. x. 
(ed. 2) 224 During the vastly-extended term of the car- 
boniferous period. 1857 -- First Jmpr.i. 14 Deep in the 
carboniferous ocean, 1851 RicHarpson Geol. i. 6 Lead is 
chiefly confined to the carboniferous limestone. 1881 A. 
Ramsay in Nature 419 The Apalachian chain is chiefly of 
post-Carboniferous date. ; 

2. jocularly. Coal-bearing, carrying coals, 

1865 Daily Tcl. 20 July, There was a set-to between some 
of the speakers and the coalporters..One speaker suggested 
. the expulsion of the carboniferous brawlers. 

Carbo:nifica‘tion. [Noun of action f. next.] 
Conversion into coal. 

1883 Standard 31 Jan. 5/3 Lignite is vegetation further 
advanced in the process of carbonification. 

Carbonify (kaibpnifsi), 7. [f. L. carban-em 
coal +-FY¥: on L. type carbénificare.] lrans. To 
convert into coal or charcoal, to CARBONIZE. 


Hence Carbo‘nified ///. a. 

1803 Jed. Fru7. 1X. 371 The phenomenon of Scintillation 
produced by the concussion of carbonified wood, 

Carbonigenous (kaiboni‘dzénas), a. [f. L. 
carbon-em + -genus bom, bearing +-ous.]  Pro- 
ducing or developing carbon. 

1865 Reader 29 Apr. 477/3 A carbonigenous era composed 
of stemmy herbage and productive trees. 

Carbonization (ka:1bonaizéijan). [f. next + 
-ATION.} a. Conversion into (mere) carbon, char- 
coal, or coke. b. Charging with carbon or car- 
bonic acid. ¢@. Combining chemically with carbon ; 
CARBURIZATION. 

1804 Hatcuetr in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 390 Vegetable 
matter in an incipient state of carbonization. 1830 LYELL 
Prine. Geol. 1. 351 The heat of the tuff.. was proved by the 
carbonization of the timber, corn, papyrus-rolls..there dis- 
covered. 1875 H. Woop 7herap. (1879) 182 These changes 
of the blood .. its secondary excessive carbonization. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 111. 899 (Steel) The carbonization or con- 
version is effected, as it were, in layers. 

Carbonize :ka-ubonaiz), v. [f. CARBON + -IZE.] 

1. ¢rans. To convert into mere carbon; to reduce 
to charcoal or coke. 

1806 Hatcuettin Phil. Trans. XCV1.131 xofe, Caoutchouc 
and elastic bitumen were only superficially carbonized by 
the sulphuric acid. 1816 J. Laurence in Monthly Alag. 
XLII. 298 Diamond..we can carbonize that precious gem, 
and prove it to be charcoal. 1870 F. Pore Electr. Tel. iv. 
(1872) 44 A flash of .. electricity frequently carbonizes the 
paper between the plates. 

2. To carburet or carburize. arch. 

1808 [see Carsonizen]. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 84g 
(Steel) The combination of the carbon with the iron. .extends 
from one lamina to another until the whole is carbonized. 

3. To cover with charcoal, lamp black, etc. 

See CARBONIZED. 

Hence Ca‘rbonizing v#/. 5b. and ppl. a. 

1867 Aforning Star 7 Aug. 5 The men employed in the 
carbonising departments in the gas factories. 

Ca rbonized, ///. a. [f. prec. +-zp.] 1. Con- 
verted into mere carbon or charcoal, charred. . 

1858 Geikie ///st. Boulder iv. 53 A .. mass of carbonized 
matter. 1863 Q. Rev. 380 In the Lake of Constance. .have 
been found .. carbonised wheat, grains of barley, etc. 

2. =CARBURETTED, CARBURIZED. arch. 

1808 Henrv in Phil, Trans. XCVII}. 285 Carbonized 
hydrogen, from Stagnant water. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 
899 Steel so produced being more carbonized on the surface 
than at the centre of the bar. 

3. Covered or prepared with carbon so as to yield 
a copy of anything written over it. 

1883 Daily News 19 Sept. 7/1 To keep an account of the 
sales and receipts..and, by means of carbonised papers, to 
make duplicate copies. . 

Carbonless, za. Void of carbon. 

1850 /’vaser’s Mag. XLI1. 295 The carbonless. hydrogen. 

Carbono'meter. [f. Carson + -(0)METER.] 
An instrument for testing the presence of an excess 
of carbonic acid. 1864 in WeEuSTER. 

+ Carbono'se, az. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. carddn- 
ent + -0sE.] Of the character of coal. 


1811 Pinkerton Petrad, 1. 249 Weight, from carbouose to 
granitose, 

Carbonous (kaubonds), a. [f. CarBon + 
-ouS: perh. after F. carboneux.] Of the nature 
of or containing carbon. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 483 A carhonous 
substance, which is disengaged from the blood in the lungs. 
1865 Mawnsrietp Salts 501 We ..see the epibasic attach- 
ment for metal salts, which is so strongly marked in HN, 
considerably weakened in its carbonous congeners. 


Carbonyl (kaubonil). Chem. [f. Carson + 
-YL(E)=Gr. bAn substance, base.} A name for 
the divalent compound radical CO (known in the 
free state as carbon monoxide or carbonic oxtde gas) 
considered as a constituent of urca, alloxan, 
creatin, etc. Also a?trib., as in carbonyl series, 
compound, chloride, etc., and in comb, as sulpho- 
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carbonyl, CS, in which the combination is with 
sulphur instead of oxygen. 

1869 Roscoe Elen, Chem. xxxv. 381 Carbony] chloride is 
formed when dry carbonyl and dry chlorine gases are 
brought together in sunlight. 1880 Liér, Univ. Knowl. 
VIII. 493 Carbonic oxide or carbonyle, CO. 6 

Carboxyl (kaibgksil). Chem. [f. Carson + 
OXYGEN) +-YL=substance.] A name given tothe 
monad group —CO-OH, contained in all the fatty 
acids; thus Formec acid is H—CO-OH, Acelic 
acid CH,—CO-OH, Bulyric acid C; H,-CO-OH. 

1869 Roscoe Elem, Chen. 346 Carboxyl we thus regard 
as contained in all the fatty acids: it is formed by the oxida- 
tion of methyl. 1878 Kinczetr Azz. Chem. 33 Hydro- 
gen is replaced by a monad carboxy] group. 

Carboy (ka1boi). Also 8 karboy. [Evidently 
a corruption of Pers. y\,3 garabah, garrabah, ‘a 
large flagon’ (for wine, rose-water, etc.) : see the 
quots. Kaempfer (loc. cit.) ‘gives an exact etch- 
ing of a carboy’ (Yule).] 

A large globular bottle, of green or blue glass, 
covered with basket-work for protection, used 
chiefly for holding acids and other corrosive liquids. 

[1712 Kaemprer Aman. Exot. 379 (Y.) [Referring to the 
wine trade of Shiraz] Vasa vitrea, alia sunt majora, ampul- 
lacea et circumducto scirpo tunicata, quae vocant Karaba 
..Venit Karaba una apud vitriarios duobus mamudi, raro 
carius.] 1753 Hanwav Yrav. 1. 154, I delivered a present 
. .of oranges and lemons .. and 6 Karboys of Ispahan wine. 
1800 Symes Emib. to Ava 488(Y.) Six corabahs of rose-water. 
1813 MiLBournE Orient. Comm. 11.330 (Y.) Carboy of Rose- 
water, 1838 Por 4. G, Py Wks. 1864 1V. 106 A carboy 
containing nearly three gallons of excellent Cape Madeira 
wine. 1883 Z77es 7 Apr., Two carboys were .. found to 
contain nitro-glycerine. 

Hence Ca‘rboyed ///. a., put into a carboy. 

1855 Fraser's Mag. L1. 536 Shrimps and anemones live in 
water carboyed many miles off shore. 

Carbuncle (ka‘1bzyk’!). Forms: a, 3-4 char- 
bucle, -bokel, 3-5 -bocle, (3 -bugle), 4 -bokyll, 
-bukel.le, 5 -bokill, -bokell, 6 cherbukkill ; 
B. 5 earbokyl, -bokull, (?6 -bocle); y. 5 char- 
boncle, -bonkkel, -bouncle, 5-6 -buncle; 
5. (4 carbunculum), 5 karboncle, carbunacle, 
5-6 carbonele, 6 -bonkel, 6-7 -bunckle, 7 
-bunkle, 4- carbunecle. [ME. charbucle, -bocle, 
a. central OF. charbucle, -boucle, var. of charburcle, 
in ONF. carbuncle, carboucle (=Pr. carbuncle, Sp. 
carbunclo, (+ carbonco, + carboncol), \t. carbonchio) 
—L. carbuncul-us small coal, carbuncle stone, 
red tumour, dim. of caréo coal. Ata later period 
the forms in char- were displaced by carboucle, 
-buncle, which came nearer to the Lat.; these 
alone occur in the medical sense. 

The mod.F, escarboucle is a by-form with a prefix es- 
(L. ex-), which goes back alsotothe 11the. Cotgr. has also 
carboucle; charboxele remains in rural use for ‘smut of 
corn’ (Littré), Prob. both the change of -zzcle to -boucle, 
and the prefixed es- were owing to popular etymology.] 

1. (Formerly often more fully carbuncle-stone ): 
A name variously applied to precious stones of a 
red or fiery colour; the carbuncles of the ancients 
(of which Pliny describes twelve varieties) were 
probably sapphires, spinels or rubies, and garnets ; 
in the Middle Ages and later, besides being aname 
for the ruby, the term was esp. applied to a myth- 
ical gem said to emit a light in the dark; in mod. 
lapidary work the term is applied to the gamet 
when cut e7 cabochon, or of a boss form, usually 
hollowed out to allow the colour of the stone to 


be seen. 

@. 1230 Hali Meid. 43 Alswa as a charbucle is betere 
pen a iacinet ipe euene of hare cunde. @1300 /loriz & Bi. 
234 On pe tur anouen-on Isa charbugle ston. c1400 Destr. 
Troy 3170 Chaunéelers full chefe, & charbokill stones. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Soznes of Aymon iii.74 Acharbokell..whiche 
stone full precyous was shinyng as a torche that brenneth. 

B. c14.. Sir Beues(MS.C.) In the hylte was a carbokull 
[v.~. charbokyll] stone. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
769 Hic carboculus, a carbokylstone. 

y. c¢1g00 MaunpeEv. xxii, 239 A rubye and a charboncle 
of half a fote long. c¢1430 Lypc. Chorle §& Byrde xxxviii, 
The white Charbonkkel that rolleth in wave. 

c1305 Land Cokaygne go in E. E. P. (1862) 158 Per is 
.-Carbuncle and astiune, Smaragde, lugre and prassiune. 
1481 Caxtor JZyrr7. 1. vii. 79 Carboncle, the whiche by 
nyght .. shyneth as a cole brennyng. 1567 Maret Gr. 
Forest 5 The Carbuncle. .giueth light, but especially in the 
night season. 1614 RateicH /7st. Vorld 1.96 The He- 
brewes..suppose that the Arke was lightened by a Carbuncle, 
@1691 Boye Ws. 1 790 (R.) There are very learned inen, 
who (plausibly enceny deny that there are any carbuncles 
or shining stones at all. 1787 Glover 4 thenard wv. (R.) 
Carbuncles, gems of native light, Emitting splendour, 1816 
CLEAvELAND J/7x,. 296 ‘The carbuncle of the ancients was 
probably a garnet. 1866 Kincsiry //erew. viii. 138 They 
were all lighted by a single carbuncle. 
+b. fg. applied to a thing or person of re- 
splendent quality. Ods. 

1430 LypG. Bochas ut. ix. (1554) 81b, Charboncle of 
armes! mirrour of policie! 1513 DouGias ners Prol. 7 
‘Thow peirles perle .. Chosin cherbukle, cheif flour, and 
cedir tree. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtu. Poems Wks. (1711) 1 
‘The wand’ring carbuncles which shine from high. 

e. Carbuncle as a substance ; also fy. resplen- 


dent substance. 


| 
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1413 Lypc. Pylgr. v. iii. (1483) 93 This other world whiche 
thou seest sowen with sterres of Charbouncle. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.1x. 500 His Head Crested aloft, and Carbuncle his 
Eyes. 1847 Emerson Refr. AZex iii. Seuedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 
1. 313 If you will have pure carbon, carbuncle, or diamond, 
to make the brain transparent. 

2. Her. A carbuncle borne in a shield, and 
hence, a charge or bearing representing a carbuncle 
with its rays; = EscaRBUNCLE. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Six Thopas 160 His sheeld .. And therin 
was a bores hed, A charboucle [zv.7. charbokele, charbokil, 
charbokel] beside. ?@1400 AMforte Arth. 2523 Acharboclein be 
cheefe, chawngawnde of hewes. 1557 A. A7thur (Copland) 
v. ix, Griffons of golde in sable charbuncle ye chefe of 
syluer. 1572 BossEWELL Avmorie u. 55b, The field is 
parted per Pale Nebule, Carboncle and Diamonde. 1727 
in CHAMBERS Cyc/, 1730-6 in BalLey; and in mod. Dicts. 

3. Med. An inflammatory, circumscribed, ma- 
lignant tumour, caused by inflammation of the skin 
and cellular membrane. It differs from a boil in 
having no central core; an anthrax. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu lix. (1495) 275 Antrax 
..18 callyd also Carbunculus.] 1530 Patsor. 157 Vue chars 
boncle, a carboncle, a sore pestylenciall. 1562 BuLteyn B&, 
Stuples, &c. 16b, [It] healeth Antrax, called the Car- 
buncle. 1605 SHaxs. Leary 11. iv. 227 A Byle, A plague sore, 
or imbossed Carbuncle In my corrupted blood. a 1691 
Boye /#s. 111. 676 (R.) Which turned to a pestilential 
carbuncle, that could scarce be cured in a fortnight after. 
1859 7i:es 20 Apr. 8/2 The original complaint of the King 
of Naples was carbuncle (anthrax). 

b. A red spot or pimple on the nose or face 
caused by habits of intemperance, 

1682 N. O. Borleau’s Lutrin 1.87 Her Nose, emboss’d 
with Carbuncles Divine, Before her steps did like a Flam- 
boy shine. 1709 Appison Tatler No. 131 ? 5 The Council 
for the Brewers had a Face .. inflamed .. with Carbuncles. 
1830 ee Darniey (1846) 25 Sundry carbuncles illumin- 
ated his countenance, and gave an air of jollity to a face.. 
not otherwise very amiable. y 

4. transf. 

1805 Naval Chron. X1V. 368 The description of the car- 
buncles and the cotyledons [of a cuttle-fish]. 

+5. (See quots.) Ods. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husé. (1586) 17 b, Carbuncle, 
that is ground over heated and parched with the sunne; 
which will burne the rootes of whatsoever commeth in it. 
[1601 Hotranpn Pliny 1. 503 The hot earth, called ..Car- 
bunculus, which vseth to burn the corne sown therupon.] 

6. attrib. and Comb., as carbuncle-face, -nose, 
-(umour; carbunele-stone: see I above. 

1658 RowLanp Jloufer’s Theat. [115.928 Their sting.. causeth 
acarbuncle tumor. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Carbuncle- 
Face, very Red and full of large Pimples. 1710 Tatler No. 
260 »7 A Carbuncle Nose likewise bore an excessive Rate. 
1864 Dazly Tel, 17 Mar., A carbuncle ring on his finger. 

Carbuncled (kaibzyk’ld), A/.a. [f. prec.] 

1. Set or adomed with carbuncles. 

1606 Suaks. Ant, § CZ. 1v. viii. 28 Carbunkled Like holy 
Phoebus Carre. 

2. Affected with a carbuncle or carbuncles; 
spotted, pimpled ; red or shining like a carbuncle. 

1664 Brome Good fellow in Songs & Poems 155 A Car- 
buncled face Saves a tedious race, For the Indies about 
us we carry. 1709 STEELE & Swirt Zatler No. 66 P 4 
Our Friend 1s to drink till he is carbuncled and Tun-bellied. 
1845 Miact Noxconf. V. 181 Look at that carbuncled nose, 
and those trembling hands. 

3. lransf. 

1805 Naval Chron. X1V.368 The carbuncled appendages 
{in a cuttle-fish] might be tentacles. 

+4. (Cf. CaRBUNCLE 5.) Obs. 

1577 Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. (1586) 24 Carbunckled 
{land], that is burnt with the sonne, rotten, and mossie. 

Carbuncular (kaibo-ykis/la1\, a. [f. L. car- 
buncul-us CARBUNCLE+-AR1.] Of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or characterized by carbuncles. 

1737 OzELL Rabelais 11.78 Who ow’d the carbuncular 
Richness of their Phyz to.. Drinking. 1754 Wa.poLe Left. 
H, Mann No. 252 (1834) 111. 63 Such a carbuncular state of 
blood as carried off my brother. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
viii, Sticking his fork into a carbuncular potatoe, 1882 
Pop. Sci. Monthly 422 Carbuncular germs in the soil. 

Carbu‘nculate, 2. [ad. mod.L. carbunculat- 
us, f. carbuncul-us: see -ATE*.]) Having car- 
buncles, ‘like to carbuncle, tuberculate’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). So Carbu-nculated a. 

1860 in Mavne Eaf. Lex. 1842 Blackw. Mag. LI1. 97 
Their carbunculated physiognomies. 

+ Carbu-neulate, v. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
-ATE3,] ‘To burne like a coale’ (Cockeram 1623). 


+ Carbu:ncula‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. carbuncu- 
latidi-em a disease of plants, f. carbzncula-re to 
have carbunculus or blasting.}] (See quots.) 

@ 1673 Cary. in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxlvii. 16 Un- 
seasonable frosts.. scorch the tender fruits, which .. is usu- 
ally expressed by carbunculation or blasting. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Carbunculation, is the blasting of the new- 
sprouted Buds of Trees and Plants, either by excessive 
Ifeat..or else by excessive Cold. 1755 in JoHNson, etc. 

+ Carbu‘nculine, 2. Obs. rare". L. car- 
buncul-us + -INE: cf carbunculosusager) \and 
containing red toph-stonc.] 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. xu. 272 Black erthe is apte, and 
londe carbunculyne, And ragstoon all to rapte is for hem 
digne. 

Carbu’nculous, 2. [ad. L. carburculos-us, 
f. carbuncul-us CARBUNCLE: see -0US.] Of, abound- 
ing in, or of the nature of carbuncles. ; 

161z WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 405 Pestilential or 
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Carbunculous spots. 1882 Moztey Rein. I. ix. 69 An 

angry eye, and a carbunculous complexion. 

+Carbure. Os. Chem. [2. F. carbure, f. 
CARBON : see -URE.] = CARBURET. 

1790 Wepcwoop in /’hil. Trans. XXX. 319 Lavoisier 
..mentions a carbure of zinc also, and says that both these 
carbures are called plumbago, or black-lead. 1799 G. Samiti 
LaSorat. |, Pref. 6 Black lead is well known to be a com- 
pound of iron; called carbure of iron. 

Carburet (ka‘ubitiret), sd. Chem. [f. CArb-on + 
-URET, q. v.] A compound formed by the chemical 
combination of carbon with another clement; = 
CARBIDE. 

1795 Pearson in Phil. Trans. UXXXV. 335 A compound 
of tron and carbon, . which in the new system ts denominated 
acarburet oftron. 1820 Farapay Kes. xvi. 68 Pure steel .. 
and good iron mixed with charcoal powder were heated in- 
tensely for a long time. .they formed carburets. 1836 Mac- 
GILLIVRAY tr. //uindboldt's Trav. ii. 33 Carburet of iron, 
which gives the green colour to the parenchyma of plants. 

Ca‘rburet, z. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To combine (any 
element) chemically with carbon; to impregnate 
or charge with carbon. Hence Ca‘rbure:tting, 
-eting, v/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 379/1 A small gas-making 
machine, founded upon the principle of the carburetting of 
the atmospheric air. /4sd, It feeds the .. vessel in which is 
placed the carburetting element. 

Carburetted, -eted (kiubitiretéd), AA7. a. 
Chem. [f. prec. +-ED.] Combined with carbon, 
as in Carburetted hydrogen, the ‘fire-damp’ of 
miners, and chief constituent of coal-gas. Also 
impregnated with, or acing carbon in solution, 

r8oz Hexry in /Ail. Trans. XCII. 37 Carburetted 
hydrogen gas. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 306 Car- 
buretted hydrogene. .is the gas evolved in stagnant waters. 

1836 Toop Cyc/. Anat. 1. 60/2 Animal fat is chiefly a.. 

highly carburetted hydrate of oxygen. 1861 Suites Engsn- 
- cers II. 227 He suggested..the employment of carburetted 

hydrogen gas, then coming into extensive use for lighting 
purposes. 1881 P. Suvtu in Nature 430 The existence there 
of carburetted gas of some kind. 

Carburettor, - etter. [f. prec. v. + -or, 
-ER,] That which carburets; sfec. an apparatus for 
charging hydrogen, coal-gas, or atmospheric air, 
with carbon, by passing it through or over a liquid 
hydro-carbon, so as to add illuminating power. 

, 1866 Morning Star 21 Sept. 5/3 A dull, sluggish gas-flame 

is brightened to an extent almost marvellous when a car- 

burettor is placed in the course of the pipe supplying it. 
188z Echo 20 Jan. 1/5 The hydrogen is passed through 
carburetters, and is stored in holders. : 
_ Carburiza‘tion. [noun of action f. next; 
see -ATION.] The process of combining an element 
or substance with carbon, as in the conversion of 
wrought iron into steel. 

1864 Reader 9 Apr. 450 The degree of carburization is 
regulated by the addition of ‘ Spiegeleisen '"—a material con- 
taining a known quantity of carbon. 1881 A/etal World 
133/1 The history of our knowledge concerning the carbur- 
isation of iron, from the work of Clonet at the end of last 
century to that of Margueritte in 1856. 

Carburize (ka-1biiiraiz). [f. F. cardure carburet 
+-1ZE.] ¢rans. Tocombine with carbon ora carbon 
compound ; used esp. of the process of imparting 
carbon to wrought iron in making cement steel ; 
also =CARBURET v. 

Carcage, Sc. form of CaRCcASE. 

1477 Charter Jas. fH}! in Hist. Edinburgh vi. (1753) 8 
The Nolt-Market of Carcages and Mutone. 1513 DovuGLas 
Ai nets Xi. V. 35 Full mony carcage of thir oxin greyt. 

| Carcajou (karkaz). [Fr. of N. America, 
app. of Indian origin.] 

1. A name given in N. America to the Glutton 
or Wolverene (Gutlo lusczs). 

3774 Gotpsm. Nat. (ist, (1862) 1. rv. ili. 425 The glutton 
--in the north of Europe and Siberia, as in the northern 
parts of America, where it has the name of the carcajou. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 196 The Wolverene, called in 
Canada the Carcajou, and by hunters the Beaver eater. 
1865 Lp. Mitton & CHEADLE NV. JV. Pass, vii. 103 The fur- 
hunter's greatest enemy is the... wolverine or carcajou, 

* 2. According to Littré, Webster, and the Dicts. 
generally, ‘The American badger (A/¢eles Labra- 
dorica) found in the sandy plains or prairies of N. 
America’. (Apparently some error.) Also errone- 
ously applied by Charlevoix to the Canadian Lynx. 
, 1839 Penny Cycl. X1V. 231, The mistake of Charlevoix 
in applying to it [the Canadian Lynx] the appellation of 

arcajou..has produced some confusion of synonymes 
amongst subsequent writers. 1866 W. R. Kinc Sportsman 
% Nat. in Canada i. 16 The name ‘Carcajou’ is erroneous 
as applied to this animal {the Canadian Lynx}. 

Carcake (kaakctk). Se. Also in Jamieson 
care-, ker-. [First part as in CaRkE-SuNDAY, 
Ger. Kar-freitag, etc.] A kind of small cake 
baked with eggs, and eaten on Fastern’s Een 
(Shrove Tuesday) in some parts of Scotland. 
Blood kercake: a cake made of blood and oat- 
meal, formerly used in the south of Scotland, 
(Jamieson). 

3816 Scott Antig, xxvi, The dame was still busy broiling 
Car-cakes on the girdle, 1818 — //rt, Midd. xxix, ‘They 
arena that bad at girdles for carcakes neither. 1818 Hocc 
Brownie of Bodsb. \. 277 (Jam.) Ye'll crush the poor auld 
body as braid as a blood-kercake. 
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+Carcan. O¢s. Forms: 6 Sc. carkanne, 
(carcant), 6-7 carquan, 7 carkan, carkeyne, 6-8 
earcan. fa. F. carcan (in OF. also quercant, 
cherchant, charchant, Pr. carcan, late L. carcan- 
num, \t. carcame), f. Teut.: cf. OIG. guercka 
(fem.), ON. fverh, in comb. kverka- throat.) 

1. An iron collar used for punishment. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bh. MW. Aurel. iv. Diijb, Carcans 
for blasphemers, chaynes for sclaucs. 1596 DasitT tr. 
Comines 236 A fetter to put on their feete, very hard to be 
opened, like toa carquan. 1777 Brann /of, AAntig. (1849) 
111, r09 An iron collar or carcan. 

. An ornamental collar or necklace; =next. 

1539 Ld. Treas. Ace. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 1. 299 
New-3eris Giftis, in chen3eis, tabullatis, ringis, stanis, car- 
kannis. 1601 Hottaxp //iny xxx. xii, Carquans and such 
ornaments for their shooes of silver. 1603 — Plutarch's 
Mor, 215 The gorgeous trappings and capparisons, the 
brooches, collars and carkans of riches. 1694 StRyre Cran- 
mer App. ili. 7 One carkeyne of gold antique warke. 

Carcanet (kiukanet). arch, Forms: 6 kark- 
nett, garganet, 7 carckanet(t, -kenet, -quenet, 
-conet, -kaneth, 7-8 carknet, 7-9 carkanet, 6- 
carcanet. [f. prec. +-rT, dim. suffix. 

(No Fr. carcanet appears to be recorded, but it is difficult 
to believe that the word was entirely of Eng. formation.)] 

1. An ornamental collar or necklacc, usually of 
gold or set with jewels. arch. 

(App. ods. froin ¢ 1670 to 19th c.) 

€1530 in Gutch Col?, Cur, 11. 313 A Karknett for my Lorde 
of Richemount. 1542 /’cess Mary's Fewels in Madden 
Privy Purse Exp. 180 A carckanet. /did. 198 Item a kar- 
kenet. 1572 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. I. 
323 One riche carkanet or collor of golde, haveing in it two 
emeraldes. 1583 Stanvuurst /£xevs 1. 25 Thee pearle and 
gould crowns..with garganet heauye. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
I. 357 To weare costly pearles and rich stones in carkanets 
about our necke. 1616 W Browne &rtt. Past. u.iv, He 
might but see the Carknet where it lay. 1649 Jer. Taytor 
Gt. Exemp.1, vii. 36 A gold chaine, or a carkenet of pearle. 
1670 G. H. f//ist. Cardinals 11. 111. 204 A Carcanet of Gold. 
1815 Moore Lalla R&, (1850) 56 Around the white necks of 
the nymphs. . Hung carcanets of orient gems. [erroncously 
1863 Sara Caft. Danger. 1.i. 5 ‘Vie Don wears jewelled 
rings and carcanets on all his fingers.] 

+b. A similar ornament for the head. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Fermaillet, a Carkanet, or border of gold, 
etc., such as Gentlewomen weare about their heads. 1630 
Marston Ant. §& Afed. 1. 1. ii, Curled haires, hung full of 
sparkling carcanets. 1822 Scott Nigel v, His high-crowned 
grey hat .. encircled by a carcanet of large balas rubies. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 148 For thy Carcanets of 
pearle, shalt thou have Carcanets of Spiders. 1648 Her- 
rick fesper. (1869) I. 43 Making a carkanet Of maiden- 
flowers. 1830 Tennyson Adeline v, Acarcanet of rays. 1876 
MacFarrEN //armony vi. (ed. 2) 191 This a carcanet of 
smiles, the other, a rosary of tears, 

Hence Ca-reane:ted a., furnished witli a carcanet. 

a 1652 Brome City IVit 1. i, Her lip painted, her neck 
carkanetted. 


Carcass, carcase (kaukas), sé. Forms: a. 
4 carcays, karkeis, 4-6 carcas, 5 carkoys, 
5-6 carkes, 5-7 carkeis, -keys, -kas. 8. 6 car- 


kace, carckesse, karkaise, 6-7 karcasse, car- 
casse, -kasse, -kesse, -keise, 7 -caise, -kase, 
karcase, 7-8 carkass, 8 carkess, 6- carcase, 
7- carcass. [Of this we have two types: a. ME. 
carkoys, -cays, -kcts (which survived to 16th c. and 
even to 1611 as carkers, -eys), a. Anglo F. carcots, 
carcas (in Central OF. charcos, charcois, charchois, 
charguots, still dial. in W. of Francc) answering 
to med.L. carcoséum (see Du Cange and quot. 
1450 in sense 1); 8. 16th c. carcasse, later carcasc, 
carcass, a. 16th c. Fr. carcasse, ad. It. carcassa (Pg. 
carcassa, Sp. carcasa) ‘carcass’, The 16-17th c. 
forms carkatse, -keise, -kesse, are app. a mixture 
ofaand 8. In mod. spelling carcass and carcase 
are almost equally common: the Dictionaries 
from Bailey and Johnson downward give carcass 
alone or by preference. 

(The ulterior etymology presents many difficulties: see 
Diez, Littré, Scheler, Skeat. It is to he noted however that 
OF. carcors, med.L. carcosini, must app. be separated from 
OF. targuats quiver (repr. med.Gr. tapxacrov, evident! 
ad. Pers. (Arab., Turk. fardash quiver, arrow-case’, al- 
though some confusion of the two words may be suspected 
in mod.F, carguois (since 15th c.), It. carcasso and turcasso, 
Pg. carcaz quiver. M. Paul Meyer thinks it must also be 
separated from the 17th. F. carguors in sense ‘mast-head’, 
repr. L. carchésinm, ut the actual derivation of carcostum, 
carcassa, and their mutual relation remains quite uncer- 
tain. Diez’s suggestion of L. caro flesh, and It. casso chest, 
breast, or cassa case, trunk, is untenable for carcosium, and 
not very likely for carcassa.| 

1. The dead body of man or beast; but no 
longer (since ¢ 1750) used, in ordinary language, 
of the human corpse, exc. in contempt (see 3). 
With butchers, it means the whole trunk of a 
slaughtered animal, after removal of thc head, 
limbs, and offal. 

@, [1299 Lib. Custuim. 1. 192 (Godef.) Le carcois de boef. 
1321 /bid. 304 Le carcas de porke, 1314 Sir KR. CLirrorD 
in “ist, Lett, §c. (Rolls 1873) 228 Carcois de beef sale, xx. 
earcois de moton.) 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 874 Wormes..sal..gnaw on 
ie stynkand carcays, 1388 Wycuir £. xxi. 35 The kar- 

eis {1382 careyn] of the iced oxe. ©€1400 } wvaine 4 Gai. 


CARCASS. 


470 A Kareas of Saynt Martyne. crqgo Promp Darn, €2 
Carkeys, corpus, cadaver. c14g§0 box. in Wr.-Wileker 570 
Carcosium, a carkoys. 1530 Patsur. 203.1 Carkes of a 
foule, granche. a1535 Mort Wks. 190 (.) Serung hy 
carcas in a gay shrine, & then kissing his bare scalpe. 1555 
Korn Decades W’. Jd. (Arb. 56 Leite theyr carkeses in the 
wildernesse. 1575 Brief Disc. Troubl. bhranckford 1" 46 
195 No skernishe, where some .. left not their harkaises in 
the felde. 1621 Mane og xiv. 8 A swarme of Bees, and 
honie tn the carkeis of the Lion. — 2 A’émgs tx. 37 The car- 
keise of lezebel. 1630 Lorn Aanrans 11 That he mig!t 
Strowe..the earth with dead carkeyses. 

B. 1528 Roy Satire (1845) A dedde stynkynge carkace. 
1583 STANYUURST nets 1. ( Arb.) 19 His careasse on rockioh 
pinnacle hanged. 1590 Suaks, A/eds, NV. un il. 64 I'de 
rather giue his carkasse to ny hounds. 1650 Murton Left. 
State Wks. 1738 11. 160 ‘That the breathless Carcass may 
he deliver’d to his Friends. 1663 /layed/uom or O. Crom- 
qwell (1672) 120 On the 17th Dccember his Carcasse was 
landed at Dristol. 12727 Swirt Gadiiver 1, vi. go Whe car- 
casses of an hundred oxen. 1750 JouNnson Kombl. No, 3 
? 4 Famine who scattered the ground everywhere with 
carcases, 1835 W. Irvinc Zour Prairies 124 ‘lo bring honie 
the carcass of the doe. @ 1849 HH. Conner Jocms 186 
If. 162 She wept O’er the new-rausom'd carcase of her.. 
Hector, 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878 6 A carcase of meat. 

+b. Said of part of a dead body. O65. rare. 
ta GERBIER Counsel va, The carcass of his head ona 

‘ole. 

+ 2. The living body considered in its material 
nature. Obs. cxc. asin 3. 

1406 Occieve Wisrule 350 My carkeis repleet with hevy- 
nesse, 1691 Dicces Pantom. Pref. Aiij, Vhis man not- 
withstanding he were imprisoned in a mortall carkasse.. 
yet his diutne minde, etc. @1618 Rarticn AMJahomet 9 
His Trances proceeded through the weaknesse of his earthly 
Carcase. _@ 1683 OLpuAM /ocms (L.', Was ne'er so fair a 
Creature For earthly carcass had a heavenly feature. 16.. 
R. L’Estrance (J.), We that finds himself in any distress, 
either of carcass or of fortune. 1701 Cotten tr. I. 1 ured. 
57 The Declension of your Health, or the Accidents in 
your Carcass, need not affect you. 1717 J. Fox HW anderer 
No. 12 (1718) 77 ‘Khe injur'd Animal only sought to secure 
his little Carcase from farther danger. 

3. In later times, in application to the human 
body, dcad or alive, it has gradually come to be 
a terin of contempt, ridicule, or indignity. 

[1528 Roy Sat. (1845) Fye on his carkes buthe quycke and 
dead. 1563-87 Foxe A. & J/. (1684) IIL. 115 Laden with a 
heavier lump of this vile carcase.) 1586 Warner 7/0. /:ny. 
1. vil. 27 Hercules did canuase so his carkas. 1692 Sovin 
Serm. VV. ii. (k.) He thinks that Providence fills his purse, 
and his barnes, only to pamper his own carcass. 1995 AnaiR 
Amer, Ind. 265 That they might shed blood, like wolves, 
without hazarding their own carcases. 1827 Po ttok 
Course T. vu, The miser drew His carcass forth, and 
gnashed his teeth, and howled. 1870 Bryant //osner I. 11, 
47 Cloak and tunic and whatever else Covers thy carcass. 

4. fig. Anything from which the ‘life’, ‘soul’, 
or essence is gone ; the lifeless shell or husk, the 
‘corpse’, ‘skeleton’, 

1612 § Be. Haus Contempl. v. Quatls & Manna \1628) coo 
The carkasse of the sacrament cannot giue life; but the 
soule of it. @1617 Hieron Js. 11. 484 Hee is but. .almost 
a Christian. Hee is but the out-side and carkasse and 
sheath. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 148 No better 
than a counterfeit or carcasse of true patience. 21763 SHEN- 
stone £ss. 19 The mere carcase of nobility. 1883 Bricnt 
in £din. Daily Rev. 15 June 3/1 The corrupt carcase of an 
old commercial body. 

attrib. 1612 TY. Tavtor Comm, Titus ii. 8 The dead and 
carkase faith not of a few. 

5. ¢ransf. The decaying skeleton of a vessel or 
edifice ; a ruin. 

1596 Suaxs. Aferch. 7. 1m. t. 6 The Goodwins. very dan- 
gerous flat, and fatall, where the carcasses of pany a tall 
ship, lye buried. 1637 Hevwoop Xoyal Ship 3 In the very 
Apex and top thereot [M‘ Ararat], there ts sill to be dis- 
cerned a blacke Shadow, resembling a Darke Cloud .. by 
the Natives .. held, to be the still remaining carkasse of the 
Arke of Noah. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) Il. 505 ‘The 
carcass of a castle. 1879 J. Hawtinorse Langh, Mill 43 
The carcase of a dismantled and deserted house. 

6. The naked framework or ‘ shell’ of a building 
before it is plastered, etc., the ‘skeleton’ of a 
ship; see quots. 

1663 GeRBIER Counsel 67 Oaken Carcasse. 1677 My xon 
Mech, E.verc. (1703) 159 Carcass ts (as it were the Skel- 
leton of an House, before it is Lath’d and Plastered. 1704 
Wortwcee Dict. Rust. et Urb. sv. Wind-Mill, Vhe Body 
or Carcase, or outside of the Mill. 1823 P. Nicnorson 
Pract. Build. 221 Carcase ofa Burlding, the naked walls, 
and the rough timber-work. . before the building is plastered 
or the floors laid. 1865 Daily Tel. 13 Oct.7 3 qney get the 
land on a ground-rent, and ‘run up’ carcases with money 
borrowed. 1867 SuvtH Sailor's Word-th., Carcass of a 
ship, the ribs, with keel, stem, and stern-post, after the 
planks are stripped off. - Ps 

7. Atl. A spherical iron shell, filled with an 
inflammable composition, and having three holes 
through which thc flame blazes; tired from a 
mortar or gun to set tire to buildings, wooden 
defences, etc. Formerly also of other shape and 


matcrial ; see quot. 1731. 

(In this sense regularly spelt ca7vass.) ' 

1684 Lond. Gas. No. 1980 1 To attack that place with 
Bombs and Carcasses. 1731 J. Gray Gunnery 67 Bombs, 
granadoes, carcasses, and other shot. 1751 CuamBERS C ye. 
Carcasse, or Carcuss, a kind of bomb, usually oblong, or 
oval, rarely circular; consisting of a shell, or case, some- 
times of iron, with holes; but more commonly of a coarse 
strong canvas, pitched over, and gir with iron hoops; 
filled with combustible matters, 1790 Bearson Var. & fed. 
Mem. 1. 322 The carcasses, bombs, and red-hot balls. fired 
into the town, had little or no effect. 1810 Wetienoten 


CARCASS. 


Let. in Gurw. Diss. VI. 577 No opportunity of trying the 
24 pound carcasses which you have been so kind as to offer 
him. 1859 F. Grirmitus Arézl. Aan. (1862) 86 Carcasses .. 
the flame from which is. .nearly unextinguishable. 

8. Comb., as carcass-carrier ; -less, -like adj. ; 
carcass-butcher, a butcher who sells meat by the 
carcass; also fg. (cf. BUTCHER I b); carcass-fioor- 
ing, -roofing (A7rch.), the framework of timber 
which supports the boarding of the floor or roof 
(see 6); carcass-shell =sense 7. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLII. 599 The trades of the fell-monger 
and *carcase-butcher are intolerable. 1835 Gen. P. THompr- 
son £.verc. (1842) III. 446 An exercise of despotic power 
such as is not usual among the carcase-butchers of the con- 
tinent. 1837 Wuitrock 5k, Trades (1842) 81 When the 
bullock is killed, skinned, and dressed, the carcass butcher 
sells it to the retail butcher, 1609 Davies in Farr’s S. P. 
(1848) 182 ‘ Cast out your dead!" the *carcase-carrier cries. 
1736 H. Watrore Corr. (1837) I. 7 Headless carcases and 
“carcaseless heads. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasw, Par. Mark 
ii. 20 b, ‘The *karkaslyke sicke man. 1823 P. Nicuotson 
Pract. Build. 582 ~“Carcase roofing, that which supports 
the covering by a grated frame of timber-work. 

Carcass, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 6.] ‘vans, To 
put up the carcass of (a building). Hence Ca‘r- 
eassing vé/. sb. 

1881 Jechaxic § 163. 56 Battens, deals and planks for car- 
cassing and rough purposes. 1886 Standard 18 May 3/5 
Buildings which were to be carcassed by the 24th of 
January. 

Carcassed (kaskast), //. a. [f. Carcass 56.] 

+1. Turned into a carcass ; dead, corrupt. Ods. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricur Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) Pref. 3 
As vnto Vitellius, the dead citizen was alwayes of good 
sauour, so vnto you, the dead and carcased soules are of 
pleasant smell. 


2. Having a carcass. (In parasynthetic comb.) 
1724 Lond, Gaz, No. 6318/3 A grey Mare .. strong car- 
cassed. 


Carcat, var. of CARKNET, carcanet. 


15.. Songs Costume (1849) 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
hals beidis ! 


Carcedony: see CARCHEDONY. 

+ Carceir, v. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. carcere-r, ad. L. 
carcerare, {. carcer prison.] ¢vazs. To imprison. 

1630-56 Sir R. Gorpon //ist. Earld. of Sutheril. (1813) 
406 This Felton had bein tuyse carceired by the Duke. 

Carce] (kausél). [f. proper name of inventor, 
a Frenchman, early in 19the.] Carcel-lamp, a 
lamp in which the oil is pumped up to the wick 
by clockwork. Called also the French or me- 
chanical lamp. 

1845 Jechanic's Mag. xt. 402 One of the most de- 
serving of notice is the improved carcel lamp. c 1865 
Letuesy in Crrc. Sc. 1. 105/1 Colza oil is generally con- 
sumed in the Carcel or French lamp. 1881 Miss BraDpon 
Alsph. v.60 In the bright white light of the carcel lamps. 

+ Carcelage. Ods.—° [ad. med.L. carcelagium 
‘quod .. carceris custodi preestatur ab incarcerato 
pro victu et potu qui ei subministrantur’ (Du Cange 
s.v. Carcerarium’. Cf. Sp. cadrcel prison, carcel- 
age prison fees, f. L. carcer.] ‘ Prison fees’ (J.)." 

1678-96 Puitiips, Carcedlage, the Fees of a Prison. 172 
Baitey, Carcellage, Prison- Fees. 1755 JOHNSON, Carcelage. 
(So in mod. Dicts.) ; 

+ Carrceral, a. Obs. [ad. L. carcerdlis, £. car- 
cer prison.] Of or belonging to a prison. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) I. 605/2 Released from his 
carceral indurance. 1656 in Blount. 1678-96 in Puittips. 

Carcerate (kauséreit), v. [f. L.carcerat- ppl. 
stem of carcevdre to imprison: see -ATE3.] frans. 
To imprison, incarcerate, confine. 

1839 F.Barnam Adamus Exul 19 Living souls. 
cerated in matter, 


Carcera‘tion. ([n. of action f. prec.: see 
-ATION.] Imprisonment, incarceration. 

1870 ‘TrotLore Hicar of Bulth.ox Talking of .. the in- 
justice of carceration without evidence of guilt. 

Ca‘reerist. xonce-wd. [f. L. carcer + -187.] 
One who advocates or has to do with prisons. 

1821 Syp. Smitu }iks, (1859) 1. 338/1 How comes our loyal 
carcerist to forget all these sorts of tides? 


Carcerule (ka-usérizl). Lot. [ad. mod.L. car- 
cerulus, dim. of carcer prison, taken as = cell.] 
(See quot.) 

1870 BenTLey Bot. 709 The Carcerule is a superior, many- 
celled fruit, each cell being dry, indehiscent, and one or 
few-seeded. 1875 Bennett & Dyertr. Sachs’ Bot. i. v. §37- 

+Carchedony, carcedony. Oss. [ad. L. 
carchédonius (carbunculus) a brilliant precious 
stone from Carthage (Pliny), f. Gr. KapynSdév 
Carthage. Some MSS. read kapxndev instcad of 
xadncndwv CHALCEDONY in Rev. xxi. 19: the two 
words were evidently confused. ] 

1678 Puitiirs, Carcedony, see Calcedonic. 1721-1800 
BaiLey, Carchedony, a kind of Carbuncle, a prectous Stone. 

Carchef, obs. form of KERcHIEF. 

Carcinology (kaisinglédzi). Zoo/. [f. Gr. 
xapkivos Crab +-Aoyia: see -LoGY.}] That part of 
zoology which treats of crabs and other crustaceans. 

Hence Ca:rcinolo-gical a., Carcino‘logist. 

1852 Dana Crust, . 1592 The Carcinological collections 
.-in the United States. 1864 WessTEr, Carcinology. 1876 
BENEDEN Ani. Parasites 7. 1886 Atheneum 3 July 20/1 


The Challenger. .could never afford to operate for the con- 
chologist, or carcinologist, or ichthyologist. separately. 


. Car- 
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|| Carcinoma (kasindu-ma). Pl.carcino‘mata. 
[L., a. Gr. eapxivwya (-yar-), the disease cancer, 
f. xapxivos crab; cf. CANCER.] 

1. Aled. The disease CANCER. 

‘This word has been applied by authors in other ways. 
Indolent non-malignant tumours, [and] those forms only 
of cancer in which the structure resembles brain matter, 
have been thus called..By some..restricted to the early 
stages only of cancer * (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

1721 BaiLey, Carcinoma, the Cancer before it comes to an 
Ulcer. 1751 CHamsers Cycl., Carcinoma, in medicine, a 
tumour more usually called a Cancer. 1805 Aled. Frni. 
XIV. 83 Possessing a similar life with carcinoma, and multi- 
plying in the same manner. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 
I. 99 Secondary carcinomata can only be produced by the 
direct propagation of the epithelial cells. 

+2. Aled. A disease of the cornea. Obs. 

1731 BaiLey, Carcinoma..a Disease in the horny Coat of 
the Eye. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Carcinoma is. .used 
to denote a disorder of the tunica cornea of the eye, wherein 
the little veins of the part appear turgid and livid. 

3. Bot. ‘A disease in trees when the bark sepa- 
rates, an acrid sap exuding and ulcerating the sur- 
rounding parts’ (77eas. Bot.). 


+ Carcino:mato’se, ¢. 
-OSE.] =next. 

1740 ZoLtMAN in Phil. Trans. XLI. 304 The Flesh was 
hard, and, as it were, carcinomatose. 

Carcinomatous (kaisindu-matas, -p'matas), 
a, Med. [f. L. carcindmat- (see CARCINOMA) + 
-ous.] Characterized by, or of the nature of, car- 
cinoma. ; 

1700 Phil. Trans. XXII, 478 The growth of carcinomatous 
Tumours. 1753 Scots Alag. XV. 51 With carcenomatous 
eye. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Axat. IV. 430/2 Carcinomatous 
degeneration. 1878 A. Hamitton Ner7z. Dés. 191 The car- 
cinomatous growth. ; 

|| Carcinosis (kaisindwsis). AZed. [mod.L. f. 
Gr. xapxivos crab, cancer; see -osIs.] ‘The pro- 
duction and development of cancer ; also, a syn- 
onym of the disease cancer’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Aled. (1880) 282 In so-called general 
carcinosis, many small cancerous nodules may appear in 
the various organs and tissues of the body. 1876 tr. ag: 
ner’s Gen. Pathol. 131 Tuberculosis, carcinosis, etc., not 
arising from an exterlor cause, are not ranked among the 
infectious diseases. 

Carck, var. of Cakk v. 

Carckesse, obs. form of CaRcAss. 

|| Carcoon (kaiki-n). Avglo-id. Also -koon. 
(Mahratti 4a7A77 clerk, a. Pers. £a7-kun operator, 
manager, f. ar action, work, business.] A clerk. 

1803 Wetttncton Led. in Gurw. Disp. IL. 161 A carkoon 
whom he sent to me this morning. 1816 ELpHiNSTONE in 
Q. Rev, (1884) 374 The carcoon who brought it missed the 
detachment. 1858 Beveripce //7s¢. /zdza III. vmi. 1. 267 
‘He laboured’, says Duff, ‘as assiduously as any carcoon 
under his government.’ x 

Card (kad), 56.1 [a. F. carde teasel-head, 
wool-card (15th c. in Littré); app. ad. Sp. or 
It. carda thistle, teasel, card, a deriv. fem. form 
from com. Romanic (It., Sp., Pg.,) cardo masc., 
thistle: —med.L. cardus:—L. carduus thistle. 
Adopted in WG. as *karda, OHG. charta (wk. 
fem.), MHG. charte, MLG. karde, MDu. caerde, 
Du. daarde, Ger. karde (from LG.). In Eng., the 
related verb (CARD) occurs in the 14th c. 

The Romanic sense, ‘ teasel’, does not seem to occur in 
English, unless in the comb. card-gatherer = card-thistle- 
gatherer.) . eS 

1. +a. An implement for raising a nap on cloth, 
consisting of teasel-heads set in a frame (o0és.). 
b. An iron instrument with teeth, or (later) a wire 
brush (see 2 a, b), used for the same purpose. 

{1g01 See 3. Some of the early quots. in 2 may belong 
here.) 1511-12 Act 3 Hen, V///, vi. § 1 The Walker and 
Fuller. .shall not rowe nor werke any Clothe or Webbe with 
any Cardes. 1550 Act 3-4 Edw. VJ, i, No Person shall. .oc- 
cupy any yron cards or pickards, in rowing of any set cloth, 
1611 Cotcr., Applaneur de draps, the Cloathworker; who 
with his thistle cards doth smooth and stroake down clothes. 
1819 Rees Cycl.s.v. Cloth, The instruments used in this 
operation [dressing cloth] are the wire cards, and teazels. 

2. a. An instrument with iron teeth, used in 
pairs to part, comb out, and set in order the fibres 
of wool, hemp, etc., one of the cards being held 
in the hand, and the other fastened to a ‘ stock’ or 
support. b. In later use a sort of wire brush for 
the same purpose, consisting of a strip of leather, 
vulcanized rubber, or similar material, into which 
short steel wires are inserted. These strips are 
fixed on a flat surface or on the cylinder of a 
carding-machine, and the wool is passed between 
two sets of them working with each other. 

Also with defining prefix as havd-card, stock-card, tow- 
card, woot-card, etc. 

1gor [sce 3). 1418 Bury Wrlts (1850) 3 Assigno Sibill 
Chekyneye seruienti mee ..j par de wollecombes, j. kem- 
byngstok; j. rot j. par de cardes. c1440 Promp. Parv. 62 
Carde, wommanys instrument, cardus. 1483 Act 1 Rich. 
{1/1, xii. § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall bring into this 
Realm... Cards for Wooll. 1548 R. Crow ey in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. I. i.142 Honest matrons brought to the needy 
rock and cards. 1563-87 Foxe A. § Af. (1684) III. 747 It 
is no Womans matter, at Cards and Tow. 1614 MarKHAm 
Cheap Husb, (1623) 125 ‘Vake a Wool-Carde and. .combe off 
all the scurfe and filth from the Swines backe. 1757 DyER 


Obs. [f. as next+ 


CARD. 


Fleece i. (R.) Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comb 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft flakes, 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 58 With wiry 
teeth revolving cards release The tangled knots. 1851 Aré 
Frul. Iuust. Catal. p. iv**/1 From the Jap machine, the 
cotton passes to the carding engines, or cards. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as card-board, -room, -stock, 
-tack, -wire; also card-can, the receptacle into 
which the carded cotton or wool falls ; card-cloth, 
the Teather or indiarubber backing of a card; 
hence card-clothing; card-end, the soft mass or 
rope or fibre delivered by the carding machine ; 
card-gatherer, a gatherer of carding-thistles or 
teasels; card-maker, one who makes cards for 
combing wool, etc. ; card-tenter, one who attends 
to a carding-machine ; card-thistle, the teasel. 

1688 R. Hotme Armory ui. ix. 383 The third is a *Card 
Board or Leaf..as yet without Leather or Teeth. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 403 In manufacturing card-boards, 
card-tacks, and finishing the cards. 1887 M/anch. Guard. 
26 Feb. 12 Frame pulleys, *card cans. 1851 Art Frvd. 
Lllust. Catal. p.v**/1 To make *card-cloth, hides of leather 
are cut up into strips. 1864 R. ArNotp Cotton Fam. 29 
The *‘card end’. .deposits itself in circular tin ‘pots’. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6400/6 James Hand, late of Lyneham in 
the County of Wilts, *Cardgatherer. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(1859) II. 109 Carpenters ne sowters, *card- makers ne 
powchers. 1483 Act 1 Rich, ///, xii. § 1 Founders, 
Cardmakers, Hurers, Wyremongers. 1596 SHAKS. 7'a77. 
Shr. Induct. ii. 20 Christopher Slie .. by byrth a Pedler, 
by education a Cardmaker. 1885 Mlanch. Exant 24 
July 5/1 An appeal has been issued by the *cardroom hands 
to the trade unionists of the country. 1562 Richmond. 
Wills (1853) 156 *Cardstocks, iijs. Stockcards and hande 
cards, ij. 1851 Art Frnt. Illust. Catal. p. v**/1 The 
carding depends more on the quality of the cards than upon 
any..skill in the. .*card-tenters. 1578 Lyte Dodoens tv. |x. 
521 The *Cardthistel or Teasel is of two sortes, the tame 
and the wild. 1597 Act 39 £7iz. xiii, Their trade. .of Card- 
making and drawing of *Cardwyer. 

Card (kaid), 56.2 Also 5-7 carde. See also 
Cart sb.4, CHART 56.1 [An altered representative 
of F. carte (14thc. in Littré in sense ‘ playing- 
card’), ad. It. carta, in same sense (cf. quot. 1816 
in 1), a specific use of It. carta paper, leaf of 
paper, leaflet:—L. charta (carta) papyrus leaf, 
paper, ad. Gr. yxaprys leaf of papyrus, leaf, thin 
plate; perh. of Egyptian origin. (It does not 
appear how the Eng. form came to be carde, in- 
stead of carte, which was established in Sc.) 

The native Fr, repr. of L. cavta was charte; after the in- 
troduction of carte from Ital. it was gradually extended to 
other senses, belonging to charte (as in charte blanche), or 
to med.L., It., or Sp. carta, as those of map, chart, card. 
The Eng. word has had a parallel history; the shape and 
stiffness of a playing-card being generally present to mind 
in the later extensions of the word. ] 

I. 1. One of a‘ pack’ or set of small oblong 
pieces of pasteboard, used in playing games of 
chance, or chance and skill combined: now called 
more specifically A/ayzzzg-cards. Unless otherwise 
indicated by the context, always referring in this 
sense to the particular species of cards which are 
marked with ‘ pips’ or conventional figures of four 
different kinds or ‘suits’, called severally spades, 
clubs, hearts, and diamonds. The ‘ pack’ consists 
of 4 ‘suits’, each of 13 cards, 10 of which bear 
respectively 1, 2, 3, etc. (up to 10) pips all of one 
form, and the remaining 3 have habited figures 
called ‘King’, ‘Queen’ and ‘Knave’, whence 
they are called Court (i.e. coat) or picture-cards. 
(The earliest sense in Fr, and English.) 

2a1400 Chester Pl, u. (1847) 83 Usinge cardes, dice, and 
cupes smalle. 1463 Acf 4 Edw. JV, iv. §x That no Mer- 
chant. .shall bring, send nor conuey .. Chessemen, playing 
Cardes. 1562 J. Herwoop Prov. & LEpigr. (1867) 29 Tell 
thy cardes, and then tell me what thou hast wonne. 1577 
Nortusrooke Dicing 111 The Kings and Coate cardes that 
we use nowe were in olde time the images of idols and false 
gods. 1589 Hay any Work Aiijb, Cards. though they bee 
without hornes..are parlous beasts, 1650 Sir E, Nicnovas 
in N. Papers (1886) I. 192 If a Presbiterian or Scotch court 
card were trumpe. 1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 142 Mighty 
Dukes pack Cards for half-a-crown. | 1816 Sincer //isé. 
Cards 4 Cards are mentioned as being in common use 
among the Italians at the end of the thirteenth century. 
1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Breakf. T. (1883) 251 Turn up 
the faces of your picture-cards ! : ; : 

§ One of the tablets in the game of ‘dominoes’. 

1820 /oyle’s Games Impr.182 At the commencement of 
the game [of Domino], the cards (as they are called) are 
shuffled with their faces on the table. ; ; 

b. A house (castle) of cards: built by children 
in their play; hence applied fg. to any insecure 
or unsubstantial scheme, system, etc. 

1641 Mitton Reform. Wks. 1738 I. 18 Painted Battlements 
..of Prelatry, which want but one puff of the King’s to 
blow them down like a past-board House built of Court- 
Cards. 1645 Br. Hatt Renzed. Discontent. 27 It is for 
Children to cry for the falling of their house of Cards. 
1665-9 Boyte Occas. Refi. w. xviii. (1675) 275 As children 
oftentimes do with their Cards, when having taken a great 
deal of pains to build fine Castles with them, they them- 
selves afterwards ruine them with their Breath. 

ec. fl. A game or games played with cards; 
card-playing. Phrase, 7o play cards or at cards 
(Se. at the cards) ; a game at or of cards; formerly, 
+ on the cards. 


CARD. 


1484 Marc. Paston Let. 88r III. 314 Pleyng at_the 
tabyllys, and schesse and cards. 1502 Privy Purse Exp. 
Eliz, York (1830) 84 [tem to the Quenes grace .. for hure 
disporte at cardes this Crismas. 1589 Hay any Work A iij b, 
Our brother Westchester had as liue playe twentie nobles 
in a night, at Priemeero on the cards. 1661-2 Pepys Diary 
13 Jan., My aunt Wight and my wife to cards. 1699 B. bk. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Knave-Noddy, a Game on the Cards, 
1715 De For Fam. Instruct. 1. iii. (1841) 1. 63 Spend no 
more precious time at Cards. 1775 Aunals of Gaming 86 
Every thing that can be done upon the cards by the inost 
expert joneurs. 1787 T. Jerrerson Corr. (1830) 95 After 
supper, cards; and after cards, bed. 1826 J. Witson Noct. 
Ambr. xxv, While an occasional evening away .. at an in- 
nocent and cheerful game at cards. 

2. In many fig. phrascs arising out of the game: 

a. (in sing.) from technical terms of play. 
+ Card of ten: one that has ten pips, a ‘ten’; 
from its funetion in some game appears to comic the 
phrase 7p face (drag) tt out with a card of ten, 
i.e. to brag, put on a bold front. + Cooling card: 
app. aterm of some unknown game, applied fg. 
or punningly to anything that ‘cools’ a person’s 

assion or enthusiasm. + acing card: ? = card 
of ten. Leading card. a eard whieh determines 
the ‘suit’ which must be played by those who 
follow the first player; fg. ‘an example or pre- 
eedent’ (Dict. Cant. Crew 1690). Loose card (see 
quot.). 

1542 Brinktow Comff. xix. (1874) 45 He shal haue fauor 
for his masters sake, or els bragg it owt with a carde of x. 
1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 105 A certeine pamphlet which 
he termed a cooling carde for Philautus. 1580 /é/d. 320 All 
louers (he onelye excepted) are cooled with a carde of teene 
[tenne}]. 159: Suaxs. 1 /fen. VJ, v. iii. 84 There all is 
marr’d: there lies a cooling card. 1600 Breton Pasguill’s 
Mad-cap (1626) D ij b, Feede their humours with a Card of 
Tenne. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe 1.1. in Bullen O, Pd. (1884) 
III. 37 For temper sake they must needs have a cooling 
carde plaid upon them. 1621 er I Ausw. Commons in 
Rushw. Hist. Col/. (1659) I. 5: God sent us a Cooling-card 
this year for that heat. @162z4 Br. M. SmitH Serv. (1632) 
33 If yee [goe away] for these facing-cardes of multitudes 
or chaire, vnhappy are yee, 1683 Tryon Vay to [ealth 
474 Drunkenness being the leading Card toall Evils. 1690 
B. E. Dict. Caut. Crew, Cooting Card, cold comfort, no 
hope. 1706 Hearne Collect. (1885) 1. 164 A great Duke 
(as a Leading Card) has subscrib‘d 30,000/. 1820 //oyle's 
Games Impr. 49 Loose card, is a card of no value, and con- 
sequently, the properest to throw away. 

b. Sure card: an expedient certain to attain 
its object ; a person whose agency, or the use of 
whose name, will ensure suecess. Similarly with 
other adjs., as good, safe, likely, doubiful, ete., and 
in phrases, fo play one’s best card, to have played 


. one’s last card, etc. 


1579 Lytv Euphues (1636) Aiv, A cleere conscience is a 
sure card. 1589 R. Harvev Plain Perc. 12 To get a sure 
card on their side, either calles for Iustice. 1605 77yalt 
Chev. v. ii.in Bullen O. Pé. (1884) IIT. 343 Here’s Cavaliero 
Bowyer, Core and Nod..sound cards. 1649 SetpEN Laws 
Eng. 1. xv. (1739) 28 It cannot be denied that the Pope and 
Kings were good Cards in those days. /dd. xlvii. 78 The 
Bishop..had formerly no other Cards to shew but that of 
the Canon. 1690 B.E. Dict, Cant. Crew, A sure Card, 
a trusty Tool, or Confiding Man. 1707 J. STEVENS Que- 
vedo's Com. Wks. go) 164 Isthis the Service I am to ex- 
pect from you, Paul! I must turn anew Card. 1711 Brit. 
Apollo 11, No. 102. 3/2 Don Gimcrack his last Card has 
plaid. 1742 Fiecpine F. Andrews ww. iii, We have one sure 
card, which is to carry him before justice Frolick. 1755 
Youne Centaur 1. Wks. 1757 1V. 123 All their objections to 
Christianity seem to be no more, nor less, than playing the 
best card they have. 1763 Fr. Brooke Lady J. Mandeville 
in Barbauld &rit. Novelrsts (1820) XX VII. 23 Poor fellow! 
I pity him; but marriage is his only card. 181x WELLING- 
ton Let, in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 454 The Prince d’Aremberg 
«-is too great a Card to give up for the Marquis de Santa 
Cruz. 1812 J. Bettincuam in Examiner 25 May 336/1, | 
have been called upon to play an anxious card in life. 1826 
Scotr IVoodst. III. xiv. 358 No card seemed to turn up 
favourable to the royal cause. 


c. mod. slang. [app. suggested by such expres- 
sions as szre card, etc., see pree.}, applied to a 
person, with adj. (as knowing, old, queer, ete.) 
indicating some eccentricity or peculiarity. 

1836 Dickens Sé. Boz 264( Hoppe) Mr. Thomas Potter whose 
great aim it was to be considered asa ‘knowing card’. 1852 
— Bleak H. 11. 77 But such an old card as this. 1873 Biack 
Pr. Thule x. 151 You are the most romantic card I know. 

d, (in Z/.) from the comparison of any enter- 
prise to a game of eards, as 7o play one’s cards 
well, badly, ete. Also To throw or fling up one’s 
cards: to abandon a project. Zo show one's cards: 
to reveal one’s plans, the extent of one’s resources. 
+ To have or go in with good cards: to have good 
grounds for expecting sueeess. + 70 cast or count 
one’s cards: to reekon up one’s ehances, take 
stoek of one’s position. + Cards and cards (see 
quot. 1584). See also Cut, DEAL, SHUFFLE vés. ; 
True. 


1577 Hotnsnep Cron. IV. 207 Choosing rather to die in 
battell (if hap had so cut their cards). 158: Campion in 
Confer, 1. (1584) U iv, I would I might be suffered to shewe 
my cardes. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. viil. 311 
Calculating and casting his cards jn this maner, 1584 B. R, 
Herodotus 1b, It was cardes and cardes betwene them, 
the one beyng full meete and quit with the other. c1s90 
Martowe A/assac. Paris 1. ii, Since thou hast all the cards 
within thy hands. .deal thyselfa King. 1597 1s¢ Pt. Ret. fr. 


€ 


lll 


Parnass. w. i. 1373 Let us caste our cards before wee goe. 
1621 Quartes Argalus & /’. (1678) 119 Amphialus. .trusting 
to his Cards. 1622 Bacon //en. V//, They went in upon 
farre better Cardes to ouerthrow King Ieury, then King 
Henry had to ouerthrow King Richard. 1638 Ciitiincw. 
Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 155. 114 There being nothing unwritten, 
which can goe in upon halfe so faire cards. 1645 QUARLIS 
Sol, Recant, iu. 86 And let thy wisdome play Bad Cards with 
best advantage. 1664 Mloddan /*, 1. 32 Our Cards we lad 
both need to count and cast. 1688 W. Darren /pnatins 0 
Phanat. 18 If I cannot oppose more weighty Reasons to the 
contrary, I'll fing up my Cards. 1710 Swbst. of Late Conf, 
3 The Cards run so much against him, 

@. On the cards, + out of che cards: within (07 
outside) the range of probability. 

On the cards appears to mean with Dickens ‘liable to 
turn up’, as any thing in the game may when the cards are 
turned up. But it is very possible that the phrase origin- 
ated with Cartomancy, when the cards were consulted as 
to the issues of enterprises. Other sources have also been 
conjectured. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Déary II. 40 It is not out of the cards 
that we might do more. 1849 Dickens Dav, Coff. xi, ‘ If 
in short, if anything turns up. By way of going in for any- 
thing that might be on the cards, | call to mind that Mr. 
Micawber..composed a petition to the House of Commons. 
1852 — Bleak H. iv, It don't come out altogether so plain 
as to please me, but it’s on the cards. 1865 Cau.yLe Fredh, 
G4, (1873) V. 303 Lest a scalade of Prag should be on the 
cards, 1868 Mitt £yg/. § /re/., It was on the cards whether 
Ireland should not belong to France. J/od. It was quite on 
the cards that he was to be raised to the Upper House. 

3. A map or plan; = Cuanrt sd.1 Obs. 

1527 R. THorne in Hakluyt Divers Voy. (1582) Bivb, A 
little Mappe or Carde of the worlde. /ézd. Cija, The first 
lande from the sayd beginning of the carde towarde the 
Orient is certaine Ilandes of the Canaries. 1555 Enen 
Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 45 Of the vniuersall carde & newe 
worlde. 1570 J. Campion in Arb. Garver I. 53 In our way 
to Scio, as you may plainly see by the Card. 1577 Even 
& Wittes Hist. Trav. 23x If Ortelius generall Carde of 
the world be true. 1591 BurcHitey Left.in Unton Corr. 88 
The best particular cardes of Normandie and Picardie. 
1602 Snaks. Ham. v. ii. 114. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. 
xxill. § 46 (1873) 246 Not only that general map of the world 
.. but many other more particular cards. 1650 Futter 
Pisgah v. xx. 183 Such an elbow appears not in the late 
cardes of this country. 


+b. Card of the Sea, Mariners Card or Sea 
Card ; = Cuart sb.1 1b, Obs. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. AM. Aurel. R vij, What pro- 
fitte is it to the mariner to know the carde of the see. 1555 
Even Decades W. Ind... x.(Arb.) 134 Manye of those mappes 
which are commonly cauled the shipmans cardes or cardes 
of the sca. 1594 Biunpevit Z.verc. vu. xxvii. (ed. 7) 690 
The Mariners Card..is none other thing but a description 
.-of the places that be in the Sea or in the land next adioyn- 
ing to the Sea, as Points, Capes, Bayes. 1613 Purcuas Pilgr. 
vill, ii. 729 Pirats.. robbing him .. forced him to sustaine 
himselfe with making of Sea-Cardes. 1649 G. Damier 7777- 
arch., Rick. 11, cccx, Harry..by his Card knew how farr 
on His Voyage he might be. 1678 Puitiips, Card, a Sea- 
Map.. Vulgarly so called for Chart. 1721-1800 in Battey. 
[Not in Jonxson.] 

4. The circular piece of stiff paper on whieh 
the 32 points are marked in the mariner’s com- 
pass. 

16th c. quotations are doubtful since they may belong 
rather to 3 b ‘chart’, Possibly the compass-card was at 
first so called rather because it was regarded as a sort of 
‘chart’ than on account of its material. 

(1555 Epvex Decades IW. Ind. 1. vu.(Arb.) 127 Knowleage 
of the sea carde & compasse.] 1605 Snaks. J/acé. 1. ili. 
17 All the Quarters that they know I’ th’ Ship-mans Card. 
1656 J. HARRINGTON Oceana (1700) 140 What Seaman casts 
away his Card, because it has four and twenty Points of the 
Compass? 1732 Pore Fss. Aan u. 98 On Life's vast ocean 
diversely we sail, Reason the card, but Passion is the gale. 
1751 CHampBers Cycl. s.v. Conpass, The flower de lis, 
wherewith all nations still distinguish the north point of the 
card. 1770 PAil, Trans. LX. 133 At noon it [the Scilly 
light-house] bore directly north by true card. 1867 SuytH 
Satlor's Word-bk, 


+ LS: 
1594 Hooker £cct. Pot. 1. (1617) 5 That Law. .is the Card 
to guide the World by. 1636 Peatiy Clavis Myst. xxix. 
382 Let us..carefully steere by the Card of God's word. 
a1703 Burxitt On N. T. 2 Peter ii. Pref., Our apostle .. 
recommended the holy scriptures to us..as our card and 
compass. 1786 Burns Jo Afount. Daisy vii. 39 Unskilful 
he to note the card Of prudent lore. . 
c. To speak by the card: to express oneself with 


care and nicety ; to be exact to a point. 

1602 SHAks. Hav, v. i. 149 Wee must speake by the Carde, 
or equiuocation will vndoe vs. 1875 Jowett Plaéo (ed. 2) 
IV. 315, I speak by the card in order to avoid entangle- 
ment of words. 

ITI. 5. gen. A flat pieee of stiff paper or thin 
pasteboard, usually rectangular; used as a surface 
to write or draw upon, or for other purposes. 

1610 G, Frercuer Christ's Vict. 1. xv, There hung the.. 
Card Where good and bad and life and death were painted. 
1622 Peacuam Compl. Gentl. xiii. (1634) 129 My booke. .will 
teach you the use of colours for Limning.. the manner of 
preparing your card. 1724 Swirt Draper's Lett. iil. (1724) 
VI. 415 If we are driven to the expedient of a sealed card 
{i.e. as a substitute for coin], 1828 Soutney Ef. A. Cuz- 
ningham, Thou..didst wilfully Publish upon a card, as 
Robert Southey’s, A face. .as like Tom Fool's. Afod. Cards 
bearing the names of the prize-winners are affixed to the 
successful exhibits. 

6. In many specifie applications |in most of 
which small size, not greatly exceeding that of a 


playing card, is implied) : 


&. A small shect on which a letter or message | 


CARD. 


may be written; hence formerly a short letter, 
note, or message, whether literally on a card or 
otherwise. Recently the use of actual eards for 
this purpose has been revived, whence Powr-canp 
(in U.S. postal card). So message-card, corre pond- 
ence-card. 

1596 Corse J’enclope (1880) 173 With scoffiny, cardes slic 
doth vs load. 178: Cowrerk Let. to Newton 4 Oct., Send 
Dr. Johnson.. my poems, accompanied with a liendsome 
card, 1784 — 7ask 11, 384 Never at his books Or with his 
pen, save wlien he scrawls a card. 1797 Lacy. Brit. IU. 
432/2 These .. are to be noted down .. upon a large mes 
sage-card. 1873 Moutety Ronssean 11. 284 Iume was the 
friend of Walpole, and had given Rousseau a card of in- 
troduction to him, fod. Send mea card to let me know 
of your arrival, I'll drop you a card when I hear fromhim. 

b. conveying an invitation to a party, a ball, 
etc.; or serving as a ticket of adimission to an 
exhibition or entcrtainment, as evidence of mem- 
bership in a socicty ; or the like. 

1771 Smotcett //umph. Cl. (1815) 80, I can’t resivt the 
curiosity [ have to know if you received a card on this oc- 
casion? 1824 Byron Funan xvi. Ixix, All country gentlemen 
..May drop in without cards, 1876 H'ordd V. No. 114. 17 
Astonished by an invitation to dinucr, which she declines, 
and then by cards for parties, which she refuses. Afod, cider. 
House to be sold .. Cards to view may be obtained of the 
auctioneer, fs 4 

e. bearing a pcrson’s written or printed name, 
or name and address. More fully with prefixed 
sb. indieating the special purpose, as (a) Mrsiting 
card: used chiefly for presentation on making a 
call, or to be left in token that a call has been 
made. Phrase, Zo leave a card on ‘a person). 
(5) Wedding cards: bearing the names of the 
bride and bridegroom, and scent as a notification of 
the wedding. (c) Business card: see BUSINESS 24. 

1795 S. Rocers Hords for Mrs. Siddons 51 A thousand 
cards a day at doors to leave. 1848 Tuackrray BA. of Srols 
xxviii. (L.) Our first cards were to Carabas House. — }’az, 
Fatr III. 178 (Iloppe) The Scape tradesmen ..lefi their 
cards, and were eager to supply the new houseliold. 1855 
O. W. Hotmes Poems 160 Brattle Street and Temple Place 
Were interchanging cards! 1856 Esierson Lng. Traits vi. 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) IL. 47 If he [an Englishman] give 
you his private address ona card, it is like an avowal of 
friendship. .1/od. He called, and sent up his card. 

d. with defining sbs. prefixed, as drrthday, 
Christmas, Easter, New Year cards, printcd with 
ornamental designs, etc. to be sent (on the ocea- 
sions indicatcd) as an expression of compliments 
or good wishes ; collecting cards, on which small 
donations reeeived by collection for charitable in- 
stitutions arc reeorded ; sen cards, ete. 

a 1869 E. Garrett Occup. Retired Life vii. 133 A Christ- 
mas card gives as much delight as a Christmas-box. 

e. A programme, official or not, of the ‘ events’ 
at raecs, regattas, and the like. 

Mod. Here's the c'rect card, sir! _— 

7. transf. U.S. A published note, containing a 
short statement, request, explanation, or the like. 
( Webster.) 

1887 Chr, Leader 21 July 462 When news reached the 
saloon keepers that Agee ea Ys had been passed, they 
published the following card : ‘To all prohibitionists,’ etc. 

8. A large rectangular piece of pasteboard con- 
taining an advertisement, or the like, for placing 
in a window, hanging on a wall, etc. So windoiw- 
card, shaw-card, cte. 

9. Comm. (more fully pattern-card, sample-card ): 
Sometimes simply a sheet of pasteboard, some- 
times an elaborate contrivance resembling a port- 
folio, on whieh samples of manufactured articles 
are fastened for exhibition to customers. 

10. Afech, One of the perforated pasteboards or 
sheet metal plates in the Jaequard attachments to 
looms for weaving figured fabries. 

1831 G. Porter Silk 5 ef 252 Figure weaving. . These 
fixed cards thus become substitutes for the intermediate 
blank spaces on the revolving card slips. 1859 Fncycl. Brit. 
XIII. 143 Since 1841. .scarcely a machine has been worked 
without the ornaments being applied by means of cards. 

ll. slang or collog. ‘ The card’: =‘ the correct 
thing’, the TickET, q. v. 

185r Mavuew Lond. Lad. I. 47 (Hoppe I've got tos. 
often for a great coat, and higher and lower.. but ros. is 
about the card for a good thing. 

IV. altr7b. and Comb. 

12. a¢trib. with prefixed numcral in names of 
games sense 1), as three-card monte, trick, five- 
card, cight-card cribbage. sec the sbs. 

13. General combs., as sense 1 b ¢arid-castle, 
-house ; (scnse 2° card assembly, box, - heat, -cheat- 
tng, -maker, -making, -mecting, -farly, player. 
-playing,-room,-table; card-devoted adj.; sense 6c 
card-baskel, -tray. ay 

1951 Smotcett Per. Pic. (1779 IIL. Ixxxin. 285 Our hero 
forthwith repaired toa *card-assembly 1849 Caktyte VW7s . 
(1857) II. 76 A mere intellectual *card-castle, 1859 Sava /t. 
round Clock 153 Skitile sharps, °card-cheats, * uffers’” and 
ring droppers. 1608 Dexter Selman Lond. Ws. 1384 § 
III. 131 This *card-cheating. .is called Batt fowling. 1784 
Cowrer Task iv. 229 Sit pupils in the school Of °card-de- 
voted time. 1824 Miss Mitrorp bellage Ser. 1. 1803) 14 
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Knocking down the rest of the line like a nest of *card- 
houses. 1564 J. Rastett Confut. Fewell’s Serm. 2 *Karde- 
makers, tapsters, gailers. 1694 Luttrety S7tef Rel. (1857) 
III. 38x Mr. Whitfeild, the late kings cardmaker. 1732 
BerkeLey Adcip~hr. u. §2 This idle amusement [gaming] 
employs the card-maker. 1751 CHamBErs Cyc/. S.v. Cards, 
The great letters, in our old manuscripts .. are apparently 
done by the illuminers after this method of *card-making. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp I7/lage Ser.1. (1863) 196 He belonged 
..to every “card-meeting of decent gentility. 1777 JoHNSON 
An Soswell 1.574, advised Mrs. Thrale who has no *card- 
parties at her house, to give sweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack li, She.. 
was considered quite a catch at card-parties. 1589 Hay ay 
Work Aiijb, What, a bishop such a *cardplaier? 1816 
Sincer Hist. Cards 38 Ferdinand V...promulgated more 
severe lawsand penaltiesagainst Card-players. 1577 NorTH- 
BROOKE Diczug (1843) 142 What say you to *carde playing? 
1848 Macautay Hest. Exg. 1. 255 Most of the time which 
he could save.. was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cock- 
fighting. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dax. Der. 1. 211 Who is that 
standing near the “card-room door? 1713 ADDISON Guardian 
No. 120 (Jod.) There is nothing that wears out a fine face 
like the vigils of the *cardtable. 1785 Cowper Let. fo New- 
ton 19 Mar., The card-table..is covered with green baize. 

14. Special combs.: eard-case, a case for carry- 
ing visiting cards; card-catalogue, a catalogue 

of a library, etc.) in which each item is entered on 
a separate card; + card-conny-catching, + card- 
gospeller, zzouce-w«ds. (see quots.); +card-holder, 
one who holds the cards fora great personage while 
he is playing; also fg.; + card-man (see 3), a 
maker of maps or charts; +card-match, a piece 
of card dipped in melted sulphur ; also fg.; card- 
money, money allowed a person to enable him 
to play cards; card-paper =CARDBOARD ; card- 
press, a small press for printing cards; card- 
rack, a rack for holding business or visiting cards ; 
eard-sharper, one who makes a trade of cheating 
at cards; card-sharping, the practices of a card- 
sharper ; + card-work. Also CARDBOARD. 

1835 Marryat Ola Podr. viii, Again drawing out his 
*card-case. 1870 Miss Bripcman 2. Lynne I. xiv. 235 
Margaret took out her card-case. 1878 H. STEveENs (of Ver- 
mont) (¢/#/e) Photo-Bibliography, or a word on printed *Card 
Catalogues of old rare beautiful and costly books... Six sample 
Cards of the proposed Titles. 1592 GreENE Def. Conny- 
catch. Wks. 1881-3 XI. 76 Let mee vse it for an excuse of 
our ~Card Conny-catching: for when wee meet a country 
Farmer with a full purse, a miserable miser .. we hold it a 
deuotion to make him a Conny, in that he is a Caterpillar 
to others. 1550 Latimer Ser. Stamford 1. 269 Among 
so great a number of gospellers, some are *card-gospellers, 
some are dice-gospellers, some pot-gospellers. a1659 Os- 
BorN £ssex’s Death Wks. (1673)677 With what Circumspec- 
tion Princes ought to play their Game, since Counsellors 
their ~Card-holders, are not seldome Cheaters. 1625 LisLe 
Du Bartas 92 The poet followeth Mercator, Ortelius and 
the common opinion of the *Cardmen of our times. 1673 
[R. Leicu] 7ransp. Reh. 102 Crying Chimney Sweep, 
Ay, or *Card-Matches and Save-alls. 1730 Fietpinc Zo 
Thumb u. vi, Where are those eyes, those card-matches of 
love. 1760in Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 1628 Two of the lady's 
servants. .agreed..to dispose of the *card money, 1858 Lp. 
Sr. Leonarns Handy Bk. Prop. Law xvii. 114 For..orna- 
ments of her person, pocket-money, card-money, charities, 
or any other objects. 1777 MupcE in PAi?. Trans. LXVU. 
336 There inust..be two other circular pieces of *card-paper 
cut out, 1830 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 260 A 
house of card-paper would be the solider refuge. 1826 /b2d. 
Ser. 1. (1863) 342 Painted shells and roses..on *card-racks 
and hand-screens. 1859 SALA Tw. round Clock 336 German 
swindlers and “card-sharpers. 1887 EpNnA LyaLL Donovan 
xvi. 183 Beware of pickpockets and cardsharpers dressed as 
gentlemen. 1870 Dazly News 20 Apr., Two men.. were 
charged with..*card-sharping in a railway carriage. 1653 
H. Cocan Pinto’s Trav. xxxix. (1663) 157, 12 Ballisters of 
the wood of Camphire .. wreathed about with silver in the 
fashion of * Card-work. 


+ Card, 54.3 Obs. See also Carp. [a. F. carde, 
in same sense; cf. Sp. cardo, lit. ‘thistle’, used as a 
name of the artichoke, from its thistle-like flower.] 
a. The tender central leaf-stalk of the Artichoke, 
Cynara Scolymus, blanched for table use. b. 
The prepared midrib of a variety of white beet. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 205 If you would have them 
abound in fair cards, you must keep them well hous’d. 1704 
Collect. Voy. & Trav. 111. 34/1 They pare it like a Lettice, 
or Artichoke Card, 1727 BrapLey Kam. Dict., Cardes: 
They are of two Sorts, viz. Cardes of Beet and Cardes of 
Artichoke; those of the Beet are .. the Stalks or Ribs. 


+ Card, 5.4 Obs. [Cf Cuar, also ‘ Cardi, Sc., 
a kind of trout found in Lochleven, probably the 
char’ \Jam.).] Some sort of fish. 

c1640 J. SmvtH /lundr. Berkeley (1885) 319 A Cod, a Card. 

Card (kaid), v1 Also 4 karde, 5 cardyn. 
[f. Carp sé.1, or, perhaps rather a. I. carder 5 in 
our quots. the vb. appears earlier than the sb.] 

1. ‘vans. To prepare wool, tow, etc., for spinning, 
by combing ont impurities and parting and straight- 
ening the fibres with a card. Also with oz?, and 
absol. Also, +To dress cloth with teasels or 
cards ‘o6s.); see CARD 5b.! 2, + To remove (im- 
purities) from flax, ete. with cards (ods.>. 

1393 Lanct. J’. PZ. C. x. 80 Bobe to karde and to kembe. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv.62 Cardyn wolle, carpo. 1447 Boxen- 
HAM Seyntys (1857) 294 To spynnyn and cardyn she hadde 
no shame. 1553 EDEN 7reat. New Jud.(Arb.)21 The men 
spinne and carde and make clothe. 1577 GoocEe Heresbach’s 
Hush, 1. (1586) 39 Some use agayne to carde of the knoppes 
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{of flax] with an iron Combe. 1661 HickerinoiLt Fa- 
miaica 31 The Natives, card out this Rind into a kind of 
course ‘Tow. a 1687 Petry Pol, Arvith. (1690) 19 Cloth must 
* be cheaper made, when one Cards, another Spins, another 
Weaves. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. (R.) These card the short, 
those comb the longer flake. 1804 Eart LaupEerp. PxéZ. 
Wealth (1819) App. 409 Machines which at once clean, card, 
and reduce the cotton into a state adapted for spinning. 

Jig. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ, B. x. 18 Wisdome and witte now 
is nou3t worth a carse, But if it be carded with coueytise as 
clotheres kemben here wolle. 1786 Burns Hs. II. 45, I 
inclose you two poems I have carded and spun since I past 
Glenbuck. 

b. ¢vansf. Said of bees and spiders. Also, Zo 
card up (dial.): see quot. 

1608 ‘TorsELL Serfents 786 As for separating, dividing, 
picking, carding, or sutihg their stuffe, they [a kind of 
spiders] are very bunglers to the first mentioned. 1829 
Family Libr. 1.70 The bees. .carded it with their feet into 
a felted mass. 1876 A/id. Vorksh. Gloss.(E. D.S.) s. v., To 
‘card up’ a hearthstone is..merely to separate and remove 
the ashes and cinders. To ‘card up’ a room means, to put 
it generally to rights. 

+2. To stir and mix with cards (see quot. 1607) ; 
to stir together, to mix. Odés. 

1591 G. FLetcHer Aesse Comsmw, (1857) 92 They drinke 
milke or warme blood, and for the most part carde them 
both together. 1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier in Hari. Alisc. 
(Malh.) II. 241 You Tom Tapster. .carde your beere. .halfe 
smal & halfe strong. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 277 
As for his diet, let it be warm mashes, sodden wheat and 
hay, thoroughly carded with a pair of Wool-cards. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 133 Wine, carded to- 
gether with a little warme water. 

Jig. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. JV, 11.11.62 The skipping King.. 
carded his State, Mingled his Royaltie with Carping Fooles. 
1627 FertHam Resolves 1. xliii, Calm discussions do card 
affections into one another. 

+ 3. To comb or cleanse (of impurities). Ods. 

1612 SHELTON Quzx. 1. vi. I. 42 "Tis necessary that this 
Book be carded and purged of certain base things. 

4. To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool-card 
or similar instrument, as a method of torture. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 74 For cardynge of hare 
mayde wyth a payer of carddes soche as doth carde wolle 
with-alle. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 393 With Cardes 
and Teazels. .he made him to be carded. untill he died of 
it. 1827 QO. Rev. XXXV. 87 On the overthrow of his party 
he was taken prisoner, and carded to death. 1881 W. E. 
Forster in Standard 25 Jan., ‘Card’ him—that is to say, 
an iron comb used for agricultural purposes is applied to 
the man’s naked body. 

5. Sc. ‘To scold sharply’ (Jamieson). [cf. Sp. 
cardar ‘to reprimand severely’, carda ‘a severe 
reprimand ’.] 

Card (kaid), v.2 [f. Carp 54,2] 

+1. intr. To play at cards; to play one’s cards. 
Also, fo card it. To card a rest: to set up a REST 
(in Primero); fg. to stand to one’s point. 

1548 Latimer Serm. Ploughers (1868) 25 Thei hauke, thei 
hunt, thei card, thei dyce. 1613 SHERLEY 7yvav.136 Youshall 
hazard to Card ill, that play to please one by displeasing 
another. a 1617 Bayne On Eph. 1. (1658) 166 Many that live 
revelling, carding, dicing. 1637 HEywoop Xoyal Kinxg u.il. 
Wks. 1874 V1. 32 Will you card A rest for this? 1728 Fietpinc 
Love in sev. Alasks Wks. 1775 I. 42 Lasses, that sleep all 
the morning, dress all the afternoon, and card it all night. 
1766 Anstey Bath Guide xiv. 6 Brother Simkin’s grown a 
Rakehell, Cards and dances ev’ry Day. 

+b. ¢rans. To card away. 

a 1620 J. Dyke Divers Sel. Seri. (1640) 169 It may bee 
they card and dice it [their trouble] away. 

2. ¢rans. (U.S.) To send a message by post-card 
toa person. Cf, WIRE v. 

1875 in .Vewuspaper, Fulcitus carded almost daily his friend 


Ruisseaux. 1880 (fro a letter) Will you card to me here 
an answer to my friend the professor’s question? 


3. To fix ona card. (Frequent colloq. in trades 
where pattern-cards are used: see CARD sé,2 9.) 


1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 522/2 They are carded, and boxed 
in cotton-wool. 


Cardakew, var. of Carprcu, Ods. 

|| Cardamine (kaideminz, ka-udimain\, Bo. 
{mod.Lat. (Linnzeus), a. Gr. eapSapivn some cress- 
like plant, f. xapSapor cress: cf. F. cardamine.] 
A genus of cruciferous plants, including the com- 
mon Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower (C. pratezsis) ; 
Meadow-cress, 

1753in CHamBeErs Cycl. Supp. 1895 VEITCH Tweed 27 The 
slender cardamine, first lilac hued, Then growing white and 
pure. 1882 Garden 22 Apr. 284/1 A regular bed of lovely 
pink Cardamine. 


Cardamom (kaidamjm>. Forms: 6-8 car- 
damome, 7 -dumome, -damony, -damon(e, ‘9 
cardemon), 7-9 cardamum, 7— cardamom, [ad. 
L. cardamodmum, a. Gr. kapidpwpov, f. napdaporv 
cress + dywpov AmomuM; cf. F. cardamome.] 

A spice consisting of the seed-capsules of various 
species of Amomum and Llettaria (N.O. Zingi- 
beracex), natives of the East Indies and China ; 
used in medicine as a stomachic, and also for 
flavouring sauces and curries. (Rarely applied to 
the plant from which the spice is obtained.) The 
only kind included in the British pharmacopeeia 
is the Malabar cardamom, obtained from £. Car- 
damomum. b. Also occas. applied to the cap- 
sules of A. Meleguetta of Western Africa, usually 

| called Grains of Paradise. 
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[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xxxili. (1493) 623 
Cardomomum helpyth ayenst wamblyng and indygnacyon 
of the stomak.] 1553 Epen Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 15 
There begin spyces to be found as ginger.. Cardamome, 
Cassia. 1579 LAncHAM Gard. Health (1633) 122 Car- 
damom, or Graines of Paradise, are good to be drunke 
against the falling sicknesse. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 
I. 2x The lesser Cardamome is enclos’d in a Pod of the 
Length of a Child’s Finger. 1799 SoutHey Nondeser. iii. 
Wks. III. 63 Give Boreas the wind-cholic, till he roar For 
cardamum, 1841 ELpHinstone “ist, /mdia 1.11 Pepper and 
cardamums grow in abundance on the western coast. 1870 
Yeats Nat. Hist. Com. 151 Cardamoms are shipped to 
this country from Ceylon. 

attrib. 1789 W. Bucnan Dom. Med.(1790) 183 Powdered 
cardamum seeds. 1883 A thenxum 21 July 75/1 Cardamom 
gardens in Coorg. 

+Carda‘nic. J/ath. Obs. Pertaining to Car- 
dan, an Italian mathematician of the 16th c. 
Cardanic equation: a cubic equation (for which 
Cardan discovered a general method of solution). 

1684 Pil. Trans. XIV. 575 A cardanick AZquation. 

Cardboard. [f Carp 54.4+ Boarp.]  Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting cards 
from, or for making boxes and the like. Also 
attrib, in cardboard box, etc. 

1858 in SimmMonps. 1863 WynTER Sudtle Brains 309 The 
rooms in which the portraits are gummed on cardboard and 
packed up. 1879 Print. Trades Frni. xxvii. 16 They 
are printed on stout, fine cardboard. 

+Carde. Ols. Some fabric anciently used for 
canopies, curtains, and linings. The explanation 
in quot. 1882 does not suit quot. 1295, which in- 
dicates a linen material. 

[1z95 Du Caxces.v., Visitatio Thesaurariz S. Pauli Lond. 
.. linea una Carda Indici coloris. .similiter Carda Inda cum 
zona de filo.. Unum velum Quadragesimale de Carde croceo 
et Indico. 1396 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 124 In card emp. 
pro coopertorio Corporis Xpi. in die Corporis Xpi. 2s. 1401 
Will of Furnenx (Somerset Ho.) Gounam de nigro Burneto 
dupplicat cum Carde.] 1426 Z. £. W77is (1882) 76 A blewe 
bedde of Tapecery..& a selour with curteyns of carde. [1882 
Beck Draper's Dict., Carda, Carduus, an inferior silk, sup- 
posed to have been made of the coarse outer filaments of 
cocoons, probably used for linings. Fourpence an ell was 
paid in 1278 for 119 ells of carda, for thirty-four surcoats to 
be used in a tournament. ] 

Carde, perhaps = CARDER. 
CaRrD sé.2 2¢. 

1572 in W. H, Turner Select Rec. Oxf. 341 No fuller. .may 
kepe. .in their houses journeymen, otherwise called cardes. 

+Cardecu. Os. Also 7 cardicue, -akew, 
-ecue, -ekue, -eque, -ecew, -escue. [a. F. guart 
@’écu quarter of an écz (usually englished ‘crown’).] 
An old French silver coin, worth } of the gold écz, 
or 15 sous tournois. 

In 1580, when the silver guart d’écu was first struck, the 
value of the gold écu is said to have been about 8/6 (see 
Larousse s.v. £cz), whence the cardecu would be worth 
about 2/13 by a gold standard. English writers of 17th c, 
make it=about 1/6. 

1605 7ryall Chev. m1. 1. in Bullen O. PZ. (1884) III. 305 
There’s a Cardicue to wash downe melancholy. 1606 CHAP- 
MAN Jons. D’ Olive Plays (1873) I. 202, I could neuer yet 
finger one Cardicue of her bountie. 1611 Coryat Crudities 
69s I compounded with them fora cardakew. 1662 FULLER 
Worthies 1.95 In the Court of France, the Kings Jester 
moved to have ..a Cardescue of every one who carried a 
Watch about him, and cared not how he employed his Time. 
1727 W. MaTHER Vug. Man's Comp. 236 Silver .. Old Car- 
decus..value 1s. 6¢. 1 farthing. 1819 Scott /vazhoe xxxii, 
The bunch of them were not worth a cardecu. 

Carded (ka-1déd), pf/. a. [f. Carp v. +-Eb.] 

1. Dressed with a card, or by a carding machine. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health ccclxx. 119 Stuffe it with 
carded wolle or cotton, 1858 Lonor. Jd. Standish m1. 44 
The carded wool like a snow-drift Piled at her knee, 

2. Supplied or furnished with a card. 

1s21 Zest. Eber. (Suriees) V. 140 My cardyd and my best 


compass. i 

+3. Mixed, or adulterated by mixing. Also fg. 

1596 NasHE Saffroz Walden 99 Being constrained to be- 
take him to carded ale. a1625 FLETCHER Wom, Prize iw. 
iv. (R.) Mine is..Such a strange carded cunningness. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 46 To be drunk either alone or Carded with 
some other Beer. 

|| Cardel. Also kardel. [ad. Du. hardeel, guar- 
deel.| A hogshead containing in 17th c. 64 gallons, 
used in the Dutch whaling trade. See QUARDEEL. 

1694 icc. Sev. Late Voy. (1711) 11. 178 The Train-oyl runs 
into the Warehouse into a Vatt, whereout they fill it into 
Cardels or Vessels. .A Cardel or Hogshead holds 64 Gallons. 
Jéid. 11 Cutting the great pieces of fat into lesser pieces, 
to fill our Kardels with them. 1857 Polar Seas & Regions 
(ed. 20) 461 The Dutch..took 57,590 whales, yielding 
3,105,596 quardeelen of oil .. A quardeel of oil contains .. 
from 77 to go imperial] standard gallons. 

Cardenal, -ale, -all, obs. ff. CARDINAL. 

Carder ! (kada1). [f. Carp v.1+-ER}.] 

1. One who cards wool, etc.; one who attends 


to a carding machine. 
c14g0 ioc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 692 Carvfetrix, a carder. 
1514 Act 6 Hen. VIII, ix. § 1 The Carder and Spinner to 
deliver... Yarn of the same Wooll. 1613 Suaxs. Hex. VI//, 
1. li. 33 The Clothiers. .haue put off The Spinsters, Carders, 
Fullers, Weauers. 1725 Loud, Gaz. No. 6380/13 Charles 
Banton..Spinner and Carder. 1862 Athexnzum 30 Aug. 
265 Potters, grinders, carders, hacklers. 
b. A species of wild bee, Bomhis muscorum } 
so called from its tearing moss into shreds for 


the construction of its nest. Cf. Carp v.11 b. 


But cf. Carrp, 


| 
, 


. this fountain. 
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1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Sch, (1858) 68 There were the 
buff-coloured carders, that erected over their honey-jars 
domes of moss. 1868 Woop //omes without If, xxiv. 463 
Carder Bees. .prepare the materials for their nest in a man- 
ner similar to that..employed in carding cotton-wool. 

2. See quot. Cf. Carp v.! 4. 

1812 Gent. Mag. Mar. 282/2 Persons who call themselves 
Carders, from the instrument they use (a wool card) to en- 
force compliance with their demands for the regulation of 
the price of land [in Ireland]. 1833 Mar. Encewortn 
Love & L.u. iii, (D.) Carders and thrashers, and oak-boys, 
and white boys, and peep o’ day boys. 

+Ca'rder?. Ots. Also 6 cardar. [f. Carp v.2 
+-ER.] A card-player. 

1530 /fickescorner in Singer Hist. Cards 251 Walk- 
ers by nyght .. and joly carders. 1580 Lupton Srguile 94 
There is not one dicer nor yet carder in all our countrey. 
1712 STEELE Sect. No. 308 » 6 The Carders .. never begin 
to play till the French-Dances are finished. 

|| Cardia. Anat. [Gr. xapdia heart, also ‘ car- 
diac orifice of the stomach’ (Liddell and Scott) ; 
so in mod.F.}] The upper or cardiac orifice of 
the stomach, where the cesophagus enters it. 

1782 W. Hreerven Comm, xxv. (1806) 140 From the fauces 
to the cardia. 1880 Huxtry Cray-Fish ii. 52 In a man’s 
stomach the opening by which the gullet communicates 

“with the stomach is called Cardia. 

Cardiac (kaudi&k), a. (and sé.) Forms: 5 
cardiake, 7 -aque, -acke, 7-8 -ack, 8— cardiac. 
[a. F. cardiaque of the heart, ad. L. cardiacus, 
a. Gr. xapdsaxds, f. xapdia heart.] 

A. aid). 

I. Of or pertaining to the heart, anatomically, 
physiologically, or pathologically. + Cardiac 
passion {L. cardiaca passto|: ‘an old name for 
cardialgia or heartburn’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; but 
app. ovtg. palpitation of the heart. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny ¥1. 153 The Cardiacke passion, which 
_is a feeblenesse and trembling of the heart. 1629 CHAPMAN 

Fuvenal vy. 65 His longing friend. .blown in fume up with a 

cardiack fit. 1726 Monro Anat. Nerves (1741) 74 The Car- 

diac Nerves. 1810 Exncycl. Brit.(ed. 4) V. 177 Carliegia 
better known by the name of cardiac passion, or heartburn. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc? Anat. 1. 192/1 The cardiac arteries arise 

from the aorta close to its origin. 1883 ature 15 Mar. 

468 The cardiac action became stronger. ; 

2. ‘Applied to medicines supposed to invigorate 
the heart’ (.Sy«/. Soc. Lex.); cordial, strengthening. 

1661 Evetyn Fumeifug, Misc. 1. (1805) 241 Strawberries, 
whose very leaves .. emit a cardiaque & most refreshing 
halitus. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 77 Whatsoever raises 
the Spirits, and gives sudden Strength. .is term’d Cardiack, 
or Cordial, as comforting the Heart. 1744 BerKeLry Siris 
$3 64 The stomachick, cardiack, and diuretick qualities of 

n. 1807 in G. Grecory Dict. Arts. 

3. Pertaining to or affected with disease of the 
heart. 

1748 tr. Vegetins’ Distemp. Horses 50 Such {Horses} as 
have the Head.-ach, or the Staggers, or are mad or are car- 
diac. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. Il. 30 We both suffered 
from cardiac symptoms. ,. é 

4. Anat, Distinctive epithet of the upper orifice 
of the stomach ; hence applied to the correspond- 
ing end or region of the stomach, or to somc 
organ connected with it. Cf. Carpia. 

1843 J. Witkinson tr. Swetenborg’s Anim, Kingd. 1. ii. 70 
The cardiac orifice guards the stomach. 1866 Huxcey 
Phys, vi. (1869) 166 Its (the stomach’s] left end is produced 
into an enlargement which, because it is on the heart side 
of the body, is called the cardiac dilatation, The opening 
of the gullet into the stomach, termed the cardiac aperture. 

5. Heart-shaped (in cardiac whce/ = HEART-CAM). 

1864 in WEBSTER, 
B. sé. 
+1. A disease or affection of the heart, or re- 
ferred to the heart; ? = cardiac passion (see A.1). 

¢1450 Destr. Jerus., Addit, MS. 10036, f. 29 Suche joie 
Titus gan undretake, That him toke a cardiake. 1468 
Vedulla in Cath. Anel. 54 Cardiaca; Cie morbus, 
acardyake. 1483 Cath, Angi. 54 A Cardiakylle or cardiake, 
cardia, cardiaca, 

2. A medicine supposed to stimulate the heart, 
acordial. Also fg. 

1746 BerKevey 2xd Let, Tar-water § 6 This medicine of 
tar-water worketh..as a..cardiac. 1803 Man in Moon 
(1804) 65 No. 9 How many cardiacs has the fertile invention 
of modern dramatists mixed up..to please an audience ? 

| Cardivaca. Oss. [Lat.; short for cardiaca 
passio.) = cardiac passion ; see CARDIAC A. 1. 

€1375 ? Barsour St, Margarete 10 Vertuyse.. Agayne ane 
Hy, callyt cardiaca. 1561 Houtyeusn Hom, Afpoth. 19 b, 
Cardiaca is a disease of trembling of the harte. 

+ Cardi‘acal, 2. ? Ots. Also 5 cardyacle, 7 
cardiacall. [f. as Carpiac +-Au.] 

i Carpinc A. 1. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (1835) 9 The cardyacle passyoun. 
1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 113 The Cardiacall Psion 
proceeding of choler. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

2. = Carpiac A. 2. 

1620 VeNNeR Via Recta vi. 106 Cardiacall medicines. 1727 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Bezoar Stone, The great cardiacal 
virtues with which the Bezoar is endowed. 

3. = Carpiac A. 3. 

31748 tr. Vegetins’ Distemp, Horses 135 They..turn mad, 
furious, phrensical, and cardiacal. 


Cardiace. ‘A precious stone in the shape of a 
heart.’ 
3730-6 in Baitey. 1775 in Asi. 1846 in Worcester. 
Vou. II. 
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+ Cardiacle. Oss. Also 4 cardiakill, 5-kyll, 
eardyakyll(e. fad. L. cardtaca, OF. cardiaque, 
perh. with excrescent -% as in chrontcle, treacle 
(OF. ¢triacle from L. thériaca), assimilated to sbs. 
in -acle.} = CARDIACA, cardiac passion, 

1377 Lance. ?. P72, B, xx. 81 Coughes, and cardiacales, 
cramipes, and tothaches. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /’ardoneres Prol. 
& 7. 27, | have almost y-caught a cardiacle. 1398 TRevisa 
Barth, De P. R. vi. xxxii. (1495! 246 There is dowble 
maner of Cardiacle. ¢ 1485 Digdy A/yst. (1882) 111. 1363 Pe 
Tentyll lelopher a-3ens be cardyakylles wrech. 

Cardiagraphy, erron. f. CARDIOGRAPHY. 

Cardial kaudiil),a. rare. [f. Gr. xapdi-a heart 
+-AL: etymologically irregular.} Pertaining to 
the heart; = Carptac A. 1. 

1868 Duncan [usect. World Introd, 141 The cardial por- 
tion of the dorsal vessel. 1887 Sata in /élust. Lond, News 

Apr. 402 Everyone whose cardial arrangements are not as 

ard as the nether millstone. 

Cardialgic (kaidijeldzik), a. (ad. Gr. «ap- 
biadyxds ; cf. F. cardialgique: see prec.} 

1. Pertaining to cardialgia. 

1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 124 They ..helpe the Car- 
dialgicke paines of the stomacke. /drd. viii. 188. 

2. fig. (nonce-use.) Producing ‘heart-ache’, 

1817 CoLeripce Own Times (1850) III. 951 Twice as 
many cardialgic teeth, that have given ten-fold more heart- 
aches than, etc. 

Cardialgy (kaudijeldzi). Af. [ad. mod.L. 
cardialgia (also used), a. Gr. xapdcadyia heartburn, 
{, xapdia heart + ddyos pain; ct. F. cardialgie.] 

The disease or affection popularly known as 
‘heartburn’ (because anciently referred to the 
heart), consisting of pain and a sensation of heat 
about the cardiac oritice of the stomach, often 
accompanying indigestion. 

1655 Phys. Dict., Cardialgia. Heart-burning. 1710 T. 
Furcer Pharm, E.xtemp. 414 Effectual against .. Car- 
dialgy. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict, s. v. Stomach, The Car- 
dialgia or gnawing at the Stomach. 1803 Jed. rnd. UX. 144 
Mr. H. P. M. had been frequently affected with cardialgies. 

Cardiform (kaudifgim), a. [f. Canp 54.1 ‘or 
F. carde) + -rorM.] Resembling a wool-card : 
applied to the teeth of certain fishes: see quot. 

3875 BLAKE Zool. 191 When..with their points bent back, 
they are cardlike or cardiform. 

Cardigan (k@uidigan). [Named from the Earl 
of Cardigan, distinguished in the Crimean war 
(1855).] A knitted woollen over-waistcoat with or 
without sleeves. 

1868 Rowe in Gd. Words 699.1 Rubbing. .the sleeve of his 
brown Cardigan. 1879 Miss Birp Nocky Mount. 1, 278, I 
bought a cardigan for myself..and some thick socks. 1883 
to News 22 Oct. 7/1 Jersey frocks and Cardigans. 

+ Cardimelech. Oés. [f. Gr. xapdi-a heart + 


Heb. abn metek king.] ‘A supposed active 
principle in the heart, superintending what are 
now called the vital functions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1684 Phil. Trans. X¥V. 704 Vice-royes residing in the 
Principal Viscera as in Provinces ..Cardimelech in the 
heart. 

Cardinal (kaidinal), cz. Forms: 4 cardinale, 
5 -enale, 5-6 -ynall, 6-7 -inall, 4-inal. {a. F. 
cardinat, ad. L. cardinat-is pertaining to a hinge, 
principal, chief, f. cardo, cardin-em hmge. 

The specific applications in Eng. (found also in othermod. 
European langs.) follow those of the Latin word (classical 
or post-classical’, The analogy of cardinal winds (L. venti 
cardinales\, whence cardinal points, etc., led to a certain 
association of the adj. with the number /oxr, as in cardinal 
virtues, cardinal humours.| . 

I From fig. tises of the Latin adj. 

1. ge, On which something else hinges or de- 
pends, fundamental; chief, principal, of special 
Importance, Almost always of abstract things.) 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 62 Cardenale, cardinalis. 1593 
Nasue Christ's T. 36 b, For the cardinall iudgement against 
it. @ 1639 W. Witatetey Prototypes 1. xi. (1640) 94 The 
cardinall grace, that on which all other graces move as the 
doore upon its hinges. 1650 R. Gett Serm, 8 Aug. 19 Ye 
read of .. four cardinal Angels, 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 
If. 629 One of the above cardinal crimes (theft, adultery, 
murder]. 
fault which pervades the work. 1868 GLapstone Juv. 
Mund? i, (1870) 5 A cardinal argument for placing the date 
of the Poet near that of his subject. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. xv.ied. 5) 245 To that position three cardinal duties 
were attached. 


2. Cardinal virtues (Lat. vtrtutes cardinales) : 
in scholastic philosophy, justice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude, accounted the four chief 
‘natural’ virtues as distinguished from the ‘theo- 
logical’ virtues of faith, hope, and charity. Some 
modern writers include these, and speak of ‘seven’ 
cardinal virtues; so the ‘seven cardinal sins’. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 10008 Pas er four vertus principals, = 
quilk man clepes cardinals .. Pat es rightwisnes, and meth, 
For-sight, and strenght. 1340 Ayend, 123 Zeue opre uirtues 
huer-of be bri i ha yclieped godliche and be uour byep 
y-cleped cardinals, ¢1470 //ors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 5 The 
foure vertues callyd cardynall 1526 /'sZer. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 11 The vertues cardynall, with the vertues morall. 
1633 Sieavia Hen. VIII, wm. i. 103, I thought ye.. two 
reverend Cardinall Vertues, But Cardinall Sins, and hollow 
hearts I feare ye. 1649 Roserts Claws Brbl, 363 The 4 


1821 Syp. Smitu HV&s. (1867) I. 316 One cardinal 
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chief cardinal vertues. 1852 Mas. Jauison Ley. Vadouna 
(1857) 94 The seven cardinal virtues 1875 11. F.. Masnine, 
Mission Hl, Ghost x. 266 ‘Whe four Cardinal virtues are 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance. 

b. Cardinal virtues also occurs in the general 
sense (1). 

1640 Watts Bacon's -ldz. Learn. Pref. 33 A seperate hi - 
tory of their virtues ; we mean, such as in nature may be ar 
counted Cardinall, 165: Houses Leviath.. xiii. 63 Force, 
and Fraud, are in warre the two Cardinall vertues. 1749 
Firininc Yom Jones 103 That cardinal virtue, patience. 
1865 Bain Senses § Jnt, un. $11 (1864) 217 In every kind of 
expression clearness is a cardinal virtue, 

3. Cardinal number (Arith.)+ a number which 
answers the question ‘how many?’; one of the 
primitive or ‘natural’ numbers ‘one, lwo, three, 
etc.), as distinguished from the OuorNaL numbers 
(first, second, third, etc.). 

1§91 Percivatt Sf. Dict. lviijb, The nuinerals are either 
Cardinall, that is, principall, vpon which the rest depend, 
etc, 1668 Wiikins Aeal Char, 328 Adverbs Cardinals; 
as semel, bis, ter, etc. 1711 J. Griexwoon Eng. Gram, 27 
Three is a cardinal number, 1845 Sroppart in /acycé. 
Met, (1847) I. 45/1 Numerals are commonly divided into 
cardinal and ordinal. : , 

4. Cardinal points; a. the four points of the hori- 
zon (or the heavens) which lie in the direction of 
the earth’s two poles (cardines), and of sunrise 
and sunset respectively; the four intersections of 
the horizon with the meridian and the prime ver- 
tical; the north, south, east, and west points. Car- 
dinat winds. the four chief or main winds which 
blow from these points. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 61 Ther is iiij. callit vyndis 
cardinal. 1643 Parables on Times 15 All the winds in the 
compasse, both collaterall and cardinall. « 1645 HlowetL 
Lett.(1650) IT, 26 They..subdivided the four cardinal winds 
to two and thirty. 1755 B. Martin Jag. Arts oc 
ut. ii. 17g Four of them are called the Cardinal Points.. 
S, the South; W, the West; N, the North; E, the East.. 
sometimes called the four Winds of Heaven. 1862 Raw- 
LINSON Axc. Mon. 1. v. 96 The angles of the building 
exactly face the four cardinal points. 

+b. of the ecliptic: 4s¢ro/. and Astron. The 
two equinoctial and two solstitial points of the 
ecliptic; also applied to the corresponding signs 
of the zodiac, viz. Aries, Cancer, Libra, Capri- 
comus, called also cardinal signs. Also, ina horo- 
scope, ‘the First, Fourth, Seventh, and Tenth 
Houses’ (Bailey). Oéds. 

1594 BLunpevit E-rere. ut. 1. xvi. (ed. 7) 311 The two Equi- 
noxes, and the two Solstices, are commonly called the foure 
cardinall or principall points. 1646 Str 1. Browne Psend, 
Ep. Wks. (1686) 235 The cardinal intersections of the z0- 
diack. 1839 Battey Festes viii. (1848) 94 Diurnal, car- 
dinal, nocturnal, equinoctial. 

ec. of the prime vertical: ‘.fs¢ro/. The rising 
and setting of the sun, the zenith and nadir’ 
(Webster) ; = cardines (see CARDO), 

5. Pays. 

t Cardinal humours: ‘an old term for four principal 
humours, viz. blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile.” (o¢s.) 

Cardinal veins: ‘the venous trunks. .which transmit the 
blood in the early embryo from the Wolffian bodies, the 
vertebral column and the parietes of the trunk to the sinus 
venosus by means of the ducts of Cuvier. Similar veins 
from the anterior part of the body join the duct of Cuvier. 
These are sometimes called anterior cardinal veins and the 
others posterior cardinal veins’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.) 

6. In R. C. Ch. Cardinal bishop, priest, deacon: 
a rendering of Lat. efrscopus, presbyter, diaconus 
cardinalis; see CARDINAL sb., which arose from 
the absol. use of the adj. in this scnse. Also 
(Hist.) Cardinal church: rendering of ecctesia 
cardinairs, the name given in early times to the prin- 
cipal or ‘parish’ churches of Rome, to distinguish 
them from the ‘ oratories’ subordinate to them. 

1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1. 1. 68 The Title of Cardinal 
was first given to the Places, that is, to the Cardinal 
Churches, but apply'd afterwards to the persons that Go- 
vern'd them. /é:d. 72 There are six Cardinal Bishops, fifty 
Cardinal Priests, and fourteen Cardinal Deacons. ‘ 

Il. 7. Zoot. Pertaining to the hinge of a bivalve 
shell. 

3836 Topp Cycé. Amat, 1. 708/1 The partof the shell. .upon 
which the hinge occurs, is called its cardinal edge. 1850 
Dawa Geol. App. i. 691 The cardinal area is nearly wanting. 
1862 — Man. Geol, 180 The insertions ui the cardinal muscle. 


III. [f. Carpinat sé.) 8. Of the colour of 
a cardinal’s cassock ; deep scarlet. 

1879 Daily News 13 June 2/2 A black satin dress with 
‘cardinal’ trimmings. 1882 Garden 7 Oct. 309/2 Single 
Dahlias. .fine deep cardinal. 1887 Sut. Ae. 1 Jan. 19 The 
young lady in cardinal hose and a scarlet hood. 

Cardinal (ki-dinal), 556. Forms: 4 cardenal, 
-ynal(le, -inarl, (//. -inaus), 5 -inalle, 5 6 
-ynall, 6 -enall, cartdenall, 6-; -inall, 2- 
cardinal. [absol. uses of prec., after those of 
cardinalis in later Latin.) 

I. The ecclesiastical sense and its derivatives. 

1. One of the seventy ecclesiastical princes (six 
cardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and four- 
teen cardinal deacons) who constitute the pope's 
council, or the sacred college, and to whom the 
right of electing the pope has been restricte:] since 
the third Lateran council in 1153. 
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_ The cardinals hold the highest rank next tothe pope, who 
Is chosen from their number. [See Carpinat a. 6.] 

1125 O. E. Chron., On pes ilces zres sende se papa of 
Rome to ise lande an cardinal Johan of Creme. 1297 R. 
Gove. 476 Tueie cardinals the pope him sende iwis. 1393 
Lanct. 2. P2.C. xxi. 415 Ich knew neuere cardinal bat he 
ne cam fro be pope. ¢1538 Starkey England iv. 124 Hys 
College of Cardynallys. 1613 Suaxs. Hen. V7I7,1. i. 51 
The right Reuerend Cardinall of Yorke. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1.1. 23 Rochel .. was then straitly besieged by 

the Cardinal Richelieu. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt Chr. 11. 
x. 251 Cardinals .. have the rank of princes in the Church. 
1845 S. Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 341 The Council 
.- prescribed to Cardinal Raimund very strict conditions. 

b. Preceding other titles, indicating dignities 
held by one who is also a cardinal. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinads 1. 1. 79 The Cardinal Nephew, 
whom they call Padvone. Ibid. 84 The Cardinal Vicar. 
1709 Loud. Gaz, No. 4525/1 In the Cardinal-Legate’s Coach. 
1783 Watson Philip III (1839) 223 The cardinal-arch- 
bishop went himself to Rome. 

te. The cardinal’s blessing: a blessing merely 
without any further advantage. Ods. 

170oz C. Matuer J/agn, Chr. vu. 32 What will they merit 


| 


but the Cardinal’s Blessing who will take no warning? 1758 | 


Jortin Evasi. 1.53 A gift, which, in all probability, would 
never be worth more than a Cardinal’s Blessing. 

+ 2. Name of a variety of apple. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 223 Apples..Lording- 
Apple, Pear-Apple, Cardinal, Winter Chestnut. 

3. A short cloak worn by ladies, originally of 
‘scarlet cloth with a hood. 

1745 Mrs. Devany Life & Cory. (1861) II. 382 You are 
capering about in your fine cardinals. 1775 Sneripan 
Duenna . iii. 193 My cardinal & veil are in her room. 1826 
Miss Mitrorp Vrllage Ser. 11. (1863) 451 The thickest and 
brightest red cardinal that ever came out of a woollen- 
draper’sshop. 1858 THackeray Virgin. xxxil. (1878) 248. 

4. = Cardinal-bird; see 7. 

1756 P. Brownr Famaica 467 The Cardinal. This bird is 
frequently imported from South Carolina, 1851 Voy. Mau- 
vitius iv. 160 The cardinal, though scarcely larger than a 
bullfinch, is conspicuous for his bright scarlet pluinage. 

5. slang. ‘Mulled red wine’, 

IL. 6. In p/eva/ (for the adj. with a sb. pl.).= 
cardinal points, winds, virtues, numbers, muscles, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vit. vi. (1495) 304 The 
ate of this lyne that hyghte Axis ben pyghte in the poles 
and hyghte Cardinales. 1735 P. Gorpon Geog. Anat., It is 
impossible to distinguish properly in it anyone of the inter- 
mediate points of the compass; nay, or so much as two of 
the four cardinals themselves. 1768 Tucker 17. Nat. (1852) 
II. 402 Philosophy ..classes the virtues under the four 
cardinals of prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 
1816 J. Smitu Sc. & Art II. 183 Each segment between the 
several cardinals and their compounds, is subdivided into 
four equal portions. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 
553 Three pairs fof muscles] .. denominated respectively 
‘adductors’, ‘cardinals’, and ‘ accessory cardinals’. 1871 
Rosy Lat. Gram. 1. 442 The genitive plural of the cardinals 
and distributives. 

IIL. 7. Comb. (all in sense 1), as cardinal- 
making vbl. sb.; cardinal-bird, grosbeak, a 
North American singing-bird (Cardizalis urrgi- 
nianus) with scarlet plumage ; cardinal’s (+ carr 
dinal) hat, the red hat worn by a cardinal, taken 
typically for his dignity or office; cardinal lace, 
the name of a modern pattern of lace; cardinal 
spider (see quot.). Also CARDINAL. FLOWER. 

1802 Binciey Aviv. Biog. (1813) 11. 161 The *Cardinal 
Grosbeak .. is an inhabitant of several parts of North 
America. 1885 Lavy Brassey /x Trades 422 Cardinal 
gros-beaks (Petylus Cardinals) are a kind of Virginian 
nightingale. 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1225 And as moch 
besydes he had not longe afore For a *Cardynall hatte. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 349 The devices 
of a cock and a Cardinal's hat. 1881 Darly News 12 Sept. 
3/5 *Cardinal laces are still wanted. 1662 FuLLer Worthies 
(1840) I. iv. 16 This custom of *cardinal-making. 1883 Woop 
in Gd, Words Dec. 762/1 The common House-spider. .some- 
times grows to an enormous sive, and it is then known by 
the name of the *Cardinal Spider. 

Cardinalate (ka idinaleit), 56. [a. F. cardin- 
a/at (It. cardinalato), ad. med.L. cardindlatus ; 
see -ATE1,] The office or dignity of a cardinal; 
the rank of a cardinal church. 

1645 Evetyn JZer. G8s7) I. 170 Bearing also the title of 
a Cardinalate. 1716 Pore Let. to Swift 20 June, I have 
not the least hopes of the Cardinalat. 1839 James Louis 
XIV, 11.105 The refusal. .to nominate De Retz to the Car- 
dinalate. | 

+ Cardinalate, v. Ods. Also 6 -ite. [f. 
CARDINAL sé. + -ATE3.] 

trans. To raise to the rank of cardinal. 

1577 HotinsHep Chron. III. 1167/1 Polydor .. affirmeth 
him to be cardinalited hy Pope Mieliolas 5. 1620 Bp, Hatt 
Ion. Mar. Clergie 1. xxi. (1628) 763 Panormitan was car- 
dinalated by an intruding Pope. 

Cardinal-flower. [From its scarlet colour, 
like that of a cardinal’s robe or hat. (In F. car- 
dinale rouge; also cardinale bleue.)| The Scarlet 
Lobelia (1. cardinalis), a native of North America, 
cultivated for the splendour of its blossoms. b. 
Blue cardinal-flower : (care) for L. syphilitica. 

1698 Petiver in PAil, Trans. XX. 405 American Scarlet 
Cardinal- Flower. 1767 J. ApercromBie Ev. Man his mun 
Gard. (1803) 233 Perennials and biennials of the fibrous 
rooted tribe .. crimson cardinal flower. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med. 241 Blue Lnhelia, or Blue Cardinal 
Flower. Lobelia syphilitica. 1868 Lossinc Judson g The 
splendid Cardinal flower. . glowing like a flame. 
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Cardina‘lic, ¢. rare. [f. CARDINAL sé. + -IC.] 
Pertaining to a cardinal. So Cardina-lical a. 

16s0 A. B. Afutat, Polemo 32 The Cardinalical party, (I 
mean the Jesuitical), 1886 Forrnum in Archzol, L. 120 
Some bronze casts from other cardinalic seals. 

Ca‘rdinali:sh, 2. rare—'. [see -1sH1.] Sa- 
vouring of a cardinal. 

1624 T. Scorr Aphor. State 13 It not onely sheweth the 
Cardinalish Prince, but that which lyeth next vnder. 

Cardinali:sm. [see -1sm: in F. cardinalisme.] 
The institution or system of cardinals. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 33 Cardinalism receiving 
its form and essence from the Power of the Pope. 1849 
CLoucn Remains (1869) 1.148 Papa Pfyffer (my landlord) 
protests against cardinalism loudly. 

Cardinali:st. //s. [see -1st. In F. car- 
dinaliste, a partisan of Cardinal Richelieu or Maz- 
arin.] A partisan of cardinals or of a cardinal. 

Applied esp. to the adherents of Cardinal Granvella during 
the Dutch revolt from the Spanish rule in the 16th c. 

1650 R. Stapytton Strada’s Low-C, Warres v.81 The fac- 
tion of the Cardinalists. 1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. 1. 390 
They stigmatized all who refused to enter into their league 


as cardinalists. 

Cardinalitial (kaidinali-fial), 2. [f. L. type 
*cardinalici-us (cf. It. cardinaltizio, ¥. cardinalice): 
see -ITIAL.] Pertaining to cardinals as a class. 

1670 G. H. Ast. Cardinals u. i. 108 The Cardinalitial 
Authority is great. 1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111. 06 
Renewing his attack against the Jesuits..with the aforesaid 
cardinalitial success. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers Il. 70 All 
the other cardinalitial robes. 

Cardinalitian (kaidinali-fian), a. [f. as prec. 
+-AN.] = prec. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. WI. 95 Advanced to the 
Cardinalitian eminency. 1770 Barretri Journ. Genoa Il. 
68 Badajoz. .is no very cardinalitian residence. 1866 Daily 
Ted. 30 Oct., The Cardinalitian discourse. 

ar Cardina'lity. Obs. [f. on L. type *cardiza- 
fitas: see -1TY.] Condition of a cardinal; car- 
dinalate. 

1szs Lp. Berners Frozss. {f. cxcvi. [cxcii.] 605 All his 
Cardynalles to be putte out of their Cardynalyties. 1616 
Brent tr. Sa7pi's Counc. Trent (1676) 615 The Archbishop 
of Otranto, and others, who aimed at the Cardinality. 

+Ca'rdinali ze, v. Os. [a. 16th c. F. car- 
dinaliser y see -IZE.] 

1. ¢razs. To raise to the rank of a cardinal. 

1616 R. SHELDon Surv. Miracles Ch. Rome 306 His carnall 
kinred, whereof, he hath. .cardanalized diuers. 

2. Aumorously. To make scarlet. 

1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. xxxix, Crayfishes, which are 
cardinalised with boyling. 

Cardinally (kaudinali), adv. [f. Carpinar a, 
+-LY2.] Fundamentally, pre-eminently. 

1866 P. G. Mepp in C4. & World 348 That cardinally 
important subject. 1874 Morey Cosipromise (1886) 36 
Our own [age] is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition. 

4, Humorous perversion of carzally (cf. cardinal 
STHS). 

1603 SHAKs. J/eas. for M. u. i. 81 My wife, who, if she 
had bin a woman Cardinally giuen, might haue bin accus’d 
in fornication, 

+Cardinalri‘ce. Obs. [see -nic; cf. bishoprec.] 
= CARDINALATE, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 37 Lesser dignities, as, Car- 
dinalricks, archbishoprics, etc. 

Cardinalship (kaudinalfip). [f. Carprnat sé. 
+-SHIP.] The state or office of a cardinal; tenure 


of office of a cardinal. 

1537 ? Tinpace Exp. St. Yohkn 64 All his doctrine .. of 
benefyces .. cardinalships. 1651 Relig. Wotton. 656 (R.) 
During the time of his cardinalship. 1783 W. F. Martyn 
Geog. Mag. 1. 332 In elevating foreign prelates to the car- 
dinalships. 1872 Atheneum 8 June 713/t Montalto’s car- 
dinalship was passed in worries. 

+ Ca‘rdine, a. Ods. [Badly f. Gr. xapdi-a + -INE.] 
= CARDIAC, 

1769 Wuytr Vital Motions in Phil. Trans. LX. 34 The 
cardine nerves. 

Cardines, pl. of Carbo. 

Carding (kadin), vd/. 56.1 Also 5 gardyng. 
[f£ Carp v.! + -1ncGl; with the form gardyng cf. 
OF. guerder =carder (Littré Supp/.).] 

1. The dressing of wool, cotton, etc. with cards 
or in a carding-machine. 

1468 in Rifon Ch. Acts (1882) 134 Spynnyng et cardyng 
in festo S. Mathi. a 1485 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 284 Thei putt 
owte of purse, As myche for gardyng, spynnyng, and 
wevyng. 1727 De For Eng. Tradesm, x\vil. (18411 IE. 189 
The carding is generally done by hired servants, 1851 Art 
Frnl. Illust. Catal. p. v**/1 The carding depends more on 
the quality of the cards than upon any attention or skill in 
the operatives. 

b. concr. The carded product. 

1837 Wuitrock Bk. Trades (1842) 170 The fibres of the 
cotton.. when sufficiently combed are called cardings. 

2. Torturing with wool-combs. Cf. CaRD v.} 4. 

1828 Heper Journ. India 111. 348 The work of carding.. 
murder and robbery, goes on as systematically. 5 

3. attrib. (sense 1), as in carding-cylinder, -mill, 
-room; carding-engine, -machine, a machine 
for combing or cleansing wool or cotton, in which 
a large cylinder set with cards works in connexion 
with smaller cylinders and a hollow shell similarly 


set with cards. 


CARDO. 


1860 SmiLes Self-help ii. 35 One of the first. .to adopt the 
“carding cylinder, 1795 Edin. Advertiser 6 Jan. 15/3 The 
whole Cotton Machinery. .consisting of five common *card- 
ing engines, etc. 1835 Ure P&ilos. Manuf. 111 Towards 
one end of this floor are distributed the carding-engines. 
1822 J. Fuint Lett. Amer. 72 A fulling-mill, a *carding- 
mill, and a mill for bruising flax-seed. 1854 Mrs. GASKELL 
North & S. xiii, 1 began to work in a ‘carding room soon 
after, and the fluff got into my lungs, and poisoned me. 

Carding, vé/. 5b2  [f. Carv v.24-1nG 1] 
Card-playing. Also attrzb. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, ii. § 5 Where disyng, cardyng, 
tenys pleiyng .. shalbe used. 1594 Br. Kinc Fovas (1618) 
r25 To erect dicing and carding houses. 1654 Trapp Come. 
Fob xxxi. 22 In Carding and Dicing he had often wished 
himself hanged if it were not so and so. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 24 June 2 The sole. income was derived from the carding. 

Carding (kaudin), pp/. a. [f. Carn v.l+ 
-ING4%.] That cards; as in Carding Bee = Carder 
Bee (see CARDER! 1 b). 

180z Binctey Azim. Brog. (1313) IL]. 288 The Carding 
Bees nearly all perish in the winter. 

Cardio- (kiudijo-; with dissyllabic endings 
ka:sdijg’-), combining form of Gr. xapédia heart, as 
in Cardiograph (-graf), [Gr. -ypapos writing, 
writer], an instrument which registers the motions 
of the heart by tracing a curve on paper, etc. 
Cardiography (-g'grafi), (Gr. -ypadia writing], a. 
in anatomy, ‘a description of the heart’ (Craig) ; 
b. ‘the application and use of the cardiograph’ 
(Syd, Soc, Lex.). Cardiology (-g'lédzi), [Gr. 
-Aoyia discourse], knowledge of, or a treatise on, 
the heart. Cardiometer (-g'm/ta1), [Gr. -véerpov 
measure], an instrument for measuring the force 
of the heart’s action; also 7g.; hence Cardio- 
metrical (-ome'trikal),a. Cardiometry (-gmétri), 
[Gr. -etpia measurement], ‘the measurement of 
the size of the heart by percussion and auscultation ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cardiopathy (-g’papi), [Gr. 
-nadia suffering |, disease of the heart. 

1870 S. Gee Auscult. & Percuss. iii. 48 The *Cardi- 
ograph is an instrument invented by Chauveau and Marcy 
whereby the movements of the cardiac impulse may be 
registered. 1847 Craic, *Cardrology. 1860 Reave Cloister 
& H. 11.334, I called little Kate’s hand a *Kardiometer, or 
heart-measurer, because it graduated emotion, and pinched 
by scale. 1875 H. Woop 7herap.(1879)151 The. . beat will 
influence the mercurial column of the cardiometer. 1878 
Rep. Smithsonian Inst. 423 Careful *cardiometrical studies 
showing that the arterial pressure is not seriously affected. 
1885 Lancet 1 Aug. 219/2 The commonest age at which the 
*cardiopathy manifests itself. .is from forty to forty-six. 

+Ca'rdiogno:st. Obs. [ad. Gr. xapioyvdorns, 
f. xapdia heart + -yvyworns knowing, knower.] One 
who knows the heart. 

1652 Urqunart Yewed Wks. (1834) 276 As if they were his 
cardiognosts, and fully versed in his intentions. 

So + Ca:rdiogno'stic, a. and sé. ( =prec.). 

1640 Sir E. Derine Carmelite (1641139 You will make the 
Saints to be Gnosticks indeed, Cardiognosticks! 1643 77ve 
Informer 40 Greater Kardiognosticks than God Almightie. 
¢ 1645 Howe tt Left, (1650) I. 436 The omniscient Creator, 
he is only kardiognostic. 1656 in BLounT Glossogr. 

Cardioid (kaudijoid). Afath. Also -oide. [ad. 
Gr. kapd:oed9s heart-shaped, f. capdia + ef5os form.] 
A curve somewhat resembling a heart in shape. 

If through a fixed point in the circumference of a circle 
straight lines be drawn, intersecting the circle at different 
points, and such that the length of each line on each side of 
the point of intersection is equal to the diameter of the 
circle, the extremities of these lines will trace out a car- 
dioid, having its cusp at the fixed point. The cardioid is 
also traced out by a point in the circumference of one 
circle rolling round the circumference of another equal to it. 

1753 in Cuampers Cycl. Supf., The Cardioide. 1852 
Satmon Higher Pd. Curve (1879) 11. 44 The curve is of the 
form of a heart and is called the cardioide. 1879 THomSon 
& Tait Nat, Phil. 1.1. §94 We have .. the case of a circle 
rolling externally on another of equal size. The curve in 
this case is called the Cardioid. 

Cardiphonia (kardifownia’. [f. Gr. xapdia 
heart + -pwvia, f. pwv7 voice.] The title given to 
a collection of letters by the Rev. John Newton 
(1781), intended to mean ‘utterance of the heart’, 
in which sense it has been occas. used by later 
writers. 

1781 J. Newton (¢it/e) Cardiphonia, or Utterance of the 
Heart. 1881 Contemp. Rev. 330 The work [In Memoriam} 
.. became at once a text-book and a cardiphonia. 

Cardite (ki-udait). Zoo/, A genus of molluscs 
(Cardita) of the family Cyprintde. [So in Fr.] 

1852 Tu. Ross tr. Husnboldt's Trav. 1. vi. 204 The cardites, 
the turbinites, the ostracites, and shells of small dimension. 

i Carditis (kaidaittis). Afd. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
xapdia + -ITis.] Inflammation of the muscular 
substance of the heart. : a. 

1783 CuLLen Ws. (1827) Il. 69 Carditis and Pericarditis, 
or the inflammations of the heart and Pericardium. 1836-9 
Tovv Cyel, Anat. 11. 637/1 True carditis seems to be 
generally admitted to be rare. . on 

|| Cardo (kardo). Pl. cardines (ka-din/z). 
[L. cardo hinge ; adopted in some special senses.] 

+1. Astro. in pl. =CARDINAL points. Obs. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxix. Liij, The foure cardines or 
quarters of the Horizon. @ 1625 FLetcHer Xod/o ww. ii, How 
are the cardines? 1660 H. More Myst. God, vii. xv. 341 


CARDOON. 


Starres and Planets do most potently act in the Cardines 
of the Celestiall Theme, of which Imum Ceorli is one. 

+2. fig. A ‘hinge’, turning-point. Oés. 

a 1638 Meve Wes. 1. xxvi. (1672) 109 The main Cardo and 
hinge of Repentance. Sail Whie's Supptic. (1695) 
89 This is the Cardo of the Dispute. 

3. Conch. The hinge of a bivalve shell. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 31. 1789 G. Winte Selorne 
(1853 III. 19 The cardo passing for a head and mouth. 
1877 Huxtey A zat, /nv. An. vii.429 The cardines. 

ardooer. Sc. [f. vb. cardoo, cardow, curdoww, 
expl. by Jamieson as ‘To mend old clothes, patch, 
botch’: of uncertain origin.] 

1837 Locxnart Scof? 1839! VII. 217 A little hunchbacked 
tailor..one of the race who creep from homestead to home- 
stead .. the great gossips and newsmen of the parish,—in 
Scottish nomenclature cardooers. 

Cardoon (kaid‘n). Forms: § cardoun, 7-8 
cardon, 7- cardoon. Also 8. 7-9 chardon, 8 
chardoon. fa. 16th c. F. cardon cardoon, ad. 
It. cardone (or Sp. cardon) great thistle, teasel, 
cardoon, augm. of cardo:—L. cardus, carduus 
thistle, cardoon, or artichoke. In origin, the 
same word as F. chardon thistle, the northern 
form of which, caro, had appcared in ME. as 
Carpoun.} 

A composite plant (Cyzara Cardunciulus), closely 
allicd to the Artichoke (see quot. 1845); a native 
of the south of Europe and north of Africa, and 
cultivated in kitchen-gardens, esp. on the continent, 
for the fleshy stalks of the inner leaves, which are 
made tender by blanching. (By Cotgrave applied 
also to the similar Carb of the Artichokc.) 

The cardoon was prob. first cultivated in Northern France 
in the 16th tor ?end of rsth) c.; it is mentioned by Parkin- 
son (Paradisus 1629) under the name of Carduus escutentus 
(Edible Thistle), and is said in 7ycas. Bot, to have been 
first cultivated in England in 1656. 

3611 Cotcr., A/vans..spaces left for Cardoons betweene 
rowesof Onyons. /did¢., Cardons, Cardoones; the stalkes of 
Artichokes, or of the white thistle, buried in the ground, or 
otherwise vsed, to get them a whitenesse (excellent meat). 
1640 Parkinson 7heat. Bot. 974 ‘he Cretanes use their 
wilde Artichoke in the same manner that the Italians, 
Spaniards and French use their Cardui or Chardons. 1658 
Evetyn Fr. Gard, (1675) 162 The Spanish chardons. 1796 
C. MarsHatt Garden. xx. (1813) 4 Blanch. .endive, beet, and 
chardons by tying. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 11 
Botanists are now generally agreed that the cardoon an 
the artichoke are varieties of one plant. 1882 Mrs. Reeve 
Cookery & Honsek. xxv. 325 Cardoons, this excellent 
vegetable is little known in England. 

|| Cardo-phagus, vonce-wi. Pl. -gi. [f. Gr. 
xapdos (L. carduus) thistle + -payos -eater.}) A 
thistle-eater, i. c. donkey. 

1857 THackeray Virgin. xix. (D.) Kick and abuse him, 
you who have never brayed ; but bear with him, all honest 
fellow-cardophagi. 

+Cardown. Ods. [a. ONF. cardon =central 
F. chardon thistle =Pr. cardé, It. cardone, augm. 
of Romanic cardo :=L. cardus, carduus thistle: cf. 
CarpDoon.] A thistle. 

€14a5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 645 Cardo, cardoun, 

+Cardue. Oés. [ad. L.carduus.] A thistle. 

1388 Wyciir 2 A’ngs xiv. g The cardue, that ts a low 
cerbe and ful of thoracs (1382 thistill}, of the Liban sente to 
the cedre. — 2 Chrow. xxv. 18 A cardue, ether a tasil 
(x382 the thistil). 

+ Carduel. Obs. 
finch, 

1572 Bossewett Arsorte ui. 22 On a wreathe d'Or and 
Sable, a Cardnell volante, beaked and legged Argente. 

Cardumome, obs. form of CARDAMOM. 

+ Cardus, Obs. rare—. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5481/4 The Pannel with red Cardus 
near the Crupper. 

|| Carduus (ka‘udiz,5s). The Latin word for 
‘thistle’, formerly sometimes used in Eng. as the 
name of the Carduus benedictus or Blessed Thistle; 
esp. alfrzb., as in + carduus posset, + water. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxxvi. (1495) 625 
Carduus ben thystels grete and smale. 1599 Suaxs. 37 uch 
Ado i. iv. 73 Get you some of this distill’d carduus bene- 
dictus and lay it to your heart. @ 1613 OverBurV A Hise 
(1638) 20g He utters a most abominable deale of Carduus 
water. 1647 AsHMoLe Diary (1774) 305 Taking a carduus 
posset at night, and sweating upon it. 1789 \W. BucHan 
Dow, Med. (1790) 677 [fusion of Carduns. \nfuse an ounce 
of the dried leaves of carduus benedictus. 

Cardyacle, eardynal: sce Carni-. 

Care (kée1), sb.| Forms: 1 caru, cearu, 2-4 
Kar(e, 4 car, 3- care. [Common Teut.: OE. 
caru, cearu =OS. cara, OHG. chara, MIG. kar, 
Goth. sara, trouble, grief, care, ON. dor (:—karw), 
gen. karar, bed of trouble or sickness :~OTeut. 
karé-, (In no way related to L. czra.)) 

+1. Mental suffering, sorrow, grief, trouble. Oés. 

Beowulf 1303 (Gr.) Cearu was geniwod seworden in 
wicim. ¢c1as0 Hymn to God 33 in Trin. Coll. Hom. 259 
Bring us ut of wo and kare. a 1300 Cursor A/, 3212 Sara 
+:dezed..and Abraham for hir hadde care. /6d. 3612 Par 
i lig her now, in bedd o care |77/#. wo]. 1330 R. Bruxse 
Chron. (Rolls) 3204 Pys body 30w bar wi 
€1430 Syr. Gener. 7256 Comen he is to doo vs care. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 62 Care, tristicia. 15.. reve & Boye 23 1n 
Ritson Anc. Pop, P. 36 Euer she dyde the lytell boye care, 
As fer forth as she dorste. 1596 SreNsER F.Q. IV. viii. 5 


{ad. L. carduclis.] A gold- 


wo & kare! 
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Him to recoinfort in his greatest care. 1648 Herrick 
Mesper., Sorrowes succeed, When one is passed another 
care we have, Thus woe succeeds a woe. 1718 Pore //iad 
xvut. 89 [lis words infix’d unutierable care Deep in great 
Hector's soul. 

+b. Utterance of sorrow ; lamcntation, moum- 
ing. Clothing of care: mourning-dress. Obs. 

a 1000 Ags. Ps. \xxvili. 11 Geonge for pe gnornendra care 
lgemttus}. a1300 Cursor M.10419 Sco tok on hir clebing 
ocare. /6bid, 10444, 1 se be teuedi ma sli care. 

2. Burdencd state of mind arising from fear, 
doubt, or concern about anything; solicitude, 
anxiety, mental perturbation ; also in A/. anxieties, 
solicitudes. + IVithouten care: without doubt. 
+ To be in care; to be troubled, anxious, conccrned, 

cxo0o Ags. Gosp. Luke xxi. 34 On ofer-fylle and on drunc- 
ennesse and pises lifes carum. a@12q0 Sawles Warde in 
Cot’. ffom. 255 Ich habbe peruore sar care. c¢ 1297 R. 
Grovuc. 457 Of be erl of Chestre 3e ne dorre abbe non 
care. ¢1320 Cast. Lone 1509 O God hit is, wip-outen 
care, Of alle schaftes schuppare. 1362 Lanai. /?. P/. A. 1. 
170 Pei beop cumbred in care and cunnen not out-crepe. 
¢1420 Sir Amadace xxxi, Gode Sirs, haue 3¢ no care. 
1576 Gascoicne Stee/ G/ (Arb.) 61 In my glasse .. 1 can 
perceive how kingdomes breed but care. 1593 SHAKS. 
2 Men. V1,n. iv. 4 So Cares and Ioyes abound as Seasons 
fleet. 1683 N. O. Boflean's Lutrin iip32 Fretting Care, 
that kills a Cat ! 1714 T. Ettwoop A ufobiog. (1765)92, I was 
in care how to speak with some lriend about it. 1796-7 
Coreripce Poems 11862) 2 The sorrow-clouded breast of 
Care. 1864 Texnvson Au. Ard, 222 Cast all your cares 
onGod. 1884 ///ust. Lond. News 27 Sept. 307/3 Black care 
who sits behind the horseman. ; 

3. Serious or grave mental attention ; the charg- 
ing of the mind with anything ; concern ; hecd, 
heedfulness, attention, regard ; caution, pains. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 40 Nis be nan caru [1160 care] 
pzet min swustur let me znlipie penian. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Erasm. Par, Matt, xxvi. 116 Buryed with the busy care of 
anoble man. 1580 Lyty /¢uphues(Arb.) 320 Dost thou now 
commit Idolatrie with them with-out care? 1616 R. C. 

Times’ Whis. v. 1673 Many .. only vse their care In dainty 
banquetes. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. v.79: His Mother's 
Precepts he performs with Care. 1742 Pore Duse. wv. 431 
Rose or carnation was below my care. 1828 Scott F. J/. 
Perth (1860) Introd. ro Mustaches which had lately been 
arranged with some care. 1847 TENNVSON Pr7mc. Prol. 171 
As a parrot turns .. And takes a lady’s finger with all care. 

b. Const. of (arch.), for, and énxf. Here, and in 
@., the sense may pass, esp. in negative construc- 
tion, to Regard arising from desire or estimation, 
liking, inclination /o or for. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 427 Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 1590 GREENE Poevrs (1861) 295 Care to live or 
sweet delight in life Draws me. 1623 Liste 42 /fric on O7 & 
N. T. Judg., They worshipped the God of heaven with care of 
his commandements. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 1.Xii. 52 Man, 
which looks too far before him, in the care of future time. 
1705 I. Norris in Pa. //ist. Soc. Afem. X.82 They stand in 
care of nobody's censure. 1850 TENNYSON /n Mfemn. xxxviii, 
If any care for what is here Survive in spirits render’d free. 
1863 Geo. Exior Romofa 1. (1880) Introd. 8 Public spirit... 
its essence is care for a common good. 

ce. To have a care, t keep a care, take care. 

1583 SHaxs. ZL. Z. ZL. v. ii. 511 We will turne it finely off 
sir, we wil take some care. 1590 — A/ids. N. iv. i. 15 Good 
Mounsieur haue a care the hony bag breake not. 1596 
— Tam. Shr. t.i. 191 He tooke some care To get her cun- 
ning Schoolemasters to instruct her. 1610 — Jem. u. i. 
3or If of life you keep a care, Shake off slumber and be- 
ware. 1677 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. (1703) 221 You must take 
great care, that the Solid Ball. .be..exactly Sphericat. 1697 
Drypen J ire. Georg. 1v. 160 Take a timely Care to bring 
the Truants back. 1819 Bvron Yuan 1. xiii, For native 
Spanish she had no great care. 1876 Brack Afadcap V. 
xviii. 161‘ Have a care, Jack!’ Peter called out. . 

4. Charge; oversight with a view to protection, 
preservation, or guidance. In the address of a 

7 


letter or package ‘care of ——’. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 6196 Noble knightes all, Vnder care of 
two kynges. 1560 Biste (Genev.) 2 Cor. xi. 28, I. .have the 
care of all the Churches. 1647-8 Cottrett Davila’s Hist. 
Fr. (1678) 4 He left the Care of the whole Enterprize. 1710 
Pripeaux Orig. Tithes ii. 67 Upon the Evangelical Priest- 
hood..is incumbent..to take on them the Care of their 
Souls. 1841 Lane Arad. Nis. 1.99, I commend thee to the 
care of God. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C, xxiii. 230 
‘I'll take her under my care.’ 1852 Dickens fleck //o., 
Address to Nemo, care of Mr. Krook. 1875 Jevons A/oney 
(1878) 207 The ship-master. .is obliged to retain the identical 
cases committed to his care. 

b. Iience Zo have the care of, take care of, etc. 

1579 Lomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 363/2 O Lorde. .I thanke 
thee, for that thou vouchsafest to haue care vppon so 
wretched a creature as 1 am. 1582 N.T. (Rhem,) Luke x. 
32 {He} brought him into an Inne, and tooke care of him. 
1611 Bisce Pref. 2 It doth certainely belong vnto Kings to 
haue care of Religion. 16a0 SHELTON Quzx. III. xxxili. 240, 
I desired this Waiting-woman to have a Care on him. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 37 #4 She has no Children to take 
care of. 1847 TENNYSON Princ, iii. 69 She had the care of 
Lady Ida’s youth. 1875 Jowett Pato (ed. 2) 1. 173 You 
take care of your money. a 

5. An object or matter of care, concern, or solici- 


tude. 

1sgo SFENSER F. Q. 1. x. 37 Gathered the Princes. To 
taken counsell of their common cares. 1634 Be. Hatt 
Occas. Med. § 123 The main care of any creature is self- 
preservation. 1732 Berketey Alciphr.i. §1. 1750 Gray 
Elegy vi, Or busy housewife ply her evening care. 1812 
Byron CA. //ar.i. ix, Pomp and power alone are woman's 
care. 1855 Tennvson To Maxrice, Come, when no graver 
cares employ. 1875 Jowetr P/alo (ed. 2) 1. 298 He could 
not himself spare the time from cares of state. 


CARE. 


b. of persons and things. Cf. ‘youthful charee’ 

1697 Drvypun Mirg. ast. u. 59 Come to my longing 
Arms, my lovely Care. 1704 Vor Aesstah 49 Vhe ood 
shepherd tends his fleecy care, 1735 Sommuyu.te Chas 
ni. 463 Mach watchful lye Fix'd on his youthful Care, 186 
Aytoun in Zales fr, Hlackwvood 1X. 3g Winiry frosts sha 
never see The rose that is my care ' 

6. Comb. a. attrib., as care-line, -wrinkle, b 
objective, (a2.) with pr. pples. fouming arls., as 
care-bewilching, -bringing, -charming, -tlefying,, 
drowning, -eluding ; (b.) with vbl. sbs. or agent 
nouns forming shs., as cure-charmer, -killing, ete. ; 
ec. instrumental, as care-accloyed, crazed, -crosied, 
encumbered, fraught, -laden, -lined, -pined, 
-scorched, -lired, -luned, -untroubled, -wounded, 
etc., and esp. care-worn; also care-bed, a bei 
of suffering or grief; teare-weed, mourning attire. 
Also CARE-TAKER, -TAKING, etc. 

1596 Firz-Gererey Sir /*, Drake (1881 81 Poore *care- 
accloyed Berns traveler. a1g00 Sir Perc. lxvii, ‘he 


kyng to “Carebedd es gane. 1768 Ross //elenore 56 Jam.) 
In care-bed lair for three lang hours she lay. 1645 QuAkLES 
Sol. Recant, vii. 5 *Care-bewitching sweets. 1597 lxav1 


Mortimer, 72 Vrest with a *care-bringing Crowne. 1592 
Daxter Delia Wks. (1717) 415 *Care-Charmer Sleep, Sou 
of the sable Night. 1594 Snaks. Asch. ///, un. vii. 184 A 
*care-crazed mother of a many sonnes. 1876 M. Agsow> 
it: - Dogma 249 *Care-crossed, 1oil-stained millions 
1802 Lame Corr. cxliii., (1870) 376 *Care-drowning mght. 
1730 Tnomson Autumn 605 With every gentle *care-eluding 
ari. 18416 Loncr. Bridge xii, Thousands of “care-en 
cumbered men. 1835 Wits Meacillings VI. Iii. 1yo Their 
*care-fraught profession. 1880 Burton QO. Anne 111. xis. 
11 Whispers and *care-laden looks. 1603 DikKer Grissil/ 
Whs. 1886 V. 115 Coy dames, who.. Fly the ‘care-pined 
hearts that sue to them. 1610 //1s/rfowt. 1. 68 Cast water 
on the “care-scorcht face. 1593 Sutaks. Arch. //, ui. ii. 
92 My *care-tun’d tongue. 1611 A. SrarrorD robe ut. 241 
(T.) (The nightingale} begins to carol out her care-tuned 
musick, 1794 Burns MVks. 1V. 279 *Care-untroubl’d, joy 
surrounded. c 1500 Duxsar Tua Marit We. 422, | go to 
the kirk, cled in *cair weid. 1828 Cantyie JVisc.(1857) 1. 
219 Ilis *careworn heart. 1856 Dickens “ett. (1880 [. 44; 
A face too careworn for her years. 31882 Three in Norway 
xix. 149 We met a very careworn-looking man. 1627 May 
Lucan v.{T.) Cornelia, his “care-wounded breast clasping. 

+ Care, 56.2 Ofs. Some kind of stuff. | Verh. 
the same word as Cary. 

1429 Test. Ebor. (1836) 1. 420 A russet cloke, lynd wt care 
aboute y* schuldyrs. @14g0 Str Aedam. xxi, Thys lady 
was in care cladd. 

Care (kéo1), 56.3 The name for the Mountain 
Ash, in the south-west of ngland. 

1849 Kinos.ey in Life 1.173 (D.) Of old Dartmoor was a 
forest .. its hill-sides clothed with birch, oak, and ‘care *. 
1880 IV, Cornw. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Care, the mountain ash. 

Care (ké:1), v. Forms: 1 carian, cearian, 
2-3 earien, 3-4 car, kar, y-care. [Com. Tent. : 
OF. carian = OS. carén, ONG. charén, -én, MIG. 
caren, karn, Goth. karén:—OTeut. *haréjan to 
mourn, sorrow, have trouble, trouble oneself, f. 
*hard- CARE sb.1] 

+1. To sorrow or grieve. Qés. 

a 1000 Crist 277 (Gr.) Elwat bemurnest du cearizende. 
a3175 Cott. Hom. 243 Pa cearodon ba sunder halgan. ¢ 1230 
Halt Meid. 27 Moni ping schal ham wradden .. ant makie 
to carien. 1350 IVr//, Palerne 3182 Whi carestow? sede be 
quene. ¢1400 /’o/. Poems (1859 11.4 The lond..for defalte 
of help hath longe cared. 1530 Patsor. 475/1, I care for his 
losses, Je me chagrine de ses pertes. 

+b. To mourn, lament. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor M. 3212 Sarra..deid and abraham can for 
hir car ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerkes 7. 1156 |.at hym care and 
wepe and wryng and waille. 

2. ta. To be troubled, uneasy, or anxious (ods. . 
b. To feel concern (great or little), be concerned, 
trouble oneself, feel intcrest. Now only with for. 

Beowulf 1536 Na |man) ymb his lif cearad. @ 1225 Ape 7. 
R. 48 Sore mei anoder of hire fluht carien. ¢ 1300 Aeke! 
1573 Ich wole sigge.. whi ich carie so. c1340 Curse 
M7. 11675 (Fairf.), I care mare for a-nober ping. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. 88 (Matz) Ye nede not to care if ye folow 
my sawe. 1535 Coverpace 1 Sam. ix. 20 As for the Asses 
..care not thou for them for they are founde. 1593 Suaks. 
2 Hen. VJ, 1. 1.173 Those that care to keepe your royall 
Person. 1611 Biste 2 Sas, xviii. 3 Neither if halfe of 
vs die will they care for vs. 1856 Froupre //is?. + my 
(1858) 1. v. 421 He cared only.. for his own interests. 1861 
Faper //yonn, ‘ Szveet Saviour, Labour is sweet, for Thou 
bast toiled; And care is light, for Thou hast cared. 

e. To be careful, to take carc. Now only dza/. 

21593 H. Situ Servo. Wreazt 302 It is not enough 10 heare 
hut you must care how you heare; it is not cnough to pray. 
but you must care how you pray. /d1cf. 1866 II. 47 Jet 
them which are down care to rise. 1883 //arfer's Mae. 
Jan. 200/2 Unless a man cares to fall her right, she'll break 
all up. . 

3. To care for: to take thought for, provide for, 
look after, take care of. Also with gadtrecl fass. 

¢1230 //ali Metd, 5 He wile caren for hire. 1377 Lasci. 
P.7é, B.u, 161 panne cared pei for caplus to kairen hem 
pider. 1535 Covernate /’s. xvxix. 17, I am poore & in 
mysery, but the Lorde careth for me. 1 Sutaks. Cor. 1 
1.79 Who care for you like Fathers? 1676 HALE Contemp. 
1.183 He careth for us thai knows what 1s fittest for us 
1858 Geo. Fist Se. Cleric. Life, Fanet’s Rep. xxv. 318 In- 
finite Love was caring for her 1887 Afanch. Guard. 14 
Apr. 7 The child had .. been well cared for. : 

4. In negative and conditional construction: a. 
wot to care passes from the notion of ‘not to trouble 
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CARE-AWAY. 


oneself’, to those of ‘not to mind, not to regard 
or pay any deference or attention, to pay no re- 
spect, be indifferent ’. Const. for, etc. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion vi. 139, 1 departed fro 
my londe poure & exyled but I dyd not care for it. 1535 
CoverDALE J/att. xxii. 16 Master we knowe that thou.. 
carest for no man. 1596 SPENSER Ff. Q. 11. ii. 18 Ne ought he 
car’d whom he endamaged By tortious wrong. 1610 SHaks. 
Temp. 1. i.18 What cares these roarers for the name of 
‘King? 1633 P. Fretcner Pisc. Ecé. v.28 Full little caren 
they To make their milkie mothers bleating stay. 17x 
STEELE Sfect. No. 145? 4 The young Man is rich, and, as 
the Vulgar say, needs not care for any body. 1748 THomson 
Cast, [udol. i. iii, 1 care not, Fortune, what you me deny. 
21774 Gotpsm. Hist. Greece 11. 61 This important pass, 
which Philip did not care attempting to force. 1816 J. 
Witson City of Plague u. iv.174 In thy embrace what do 
I care for death. 1871 Morey Voltaire (1878) 3 Men had 
almost ceased to care whether there be any moral order or 
not. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 13 Cephalus appears 
not to care about riches, 1883 LLoyp £46 & F7,1. 18, Idon't 
care what people say. 

(a.) with some strengthening word, as @ fi, @ 
bution, a straw, a rush, a fig,a farthing, a rap, etc. 

1590 SPENSER F.(Q. 1. ii.12 He. .cared not for God or man 
a point. 1633 Marmyon Fine Compan. u. i. 68, I do not 
care a pin for her. 1709 Srrete Yatler No. 50, I do not 
care a farthing for you. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. W. xlvi, Not 
that I care threedamns what figure I maycut. 1828 7hax- 
maturgus 23 If for the truth you care a button. 1856 R. 
VauGuan Aystics (1860) I. 4 A subject .. for which not ten 
of your friends care astraw. 1876 Geo. Eriot Dan. Der. 
236, I don’t care a toss where you are, /ézd. 211 You sup- 
pose I care a damn for that? 1880 Spurceon Jveas, Dav. 
II. 4 Pharisees care not a fig for the Lord's hearing them. 


(6.) Se. To care na by: not to care about (it). 

1788 E. Picken Poems 1. 189 (Jam.) Alake, she cared na 
by. a1796 Burns My Nanuie O. viii, Come weal, come 
woe, I care na by. 

b. Not to mind (something proposed) ; to have 
no disinclination or objection, be disposed ¢o. Now 
only with if, though. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 18 Some for a fewe 
tythes, with Cayn, careth not to lese the eternall rychesse 
of heuen. ¢1590 Martowe Dido1v. v, So you'll love me, I 
care not if I do, 1597 SHaks. 2 /en. /V,1. ii. 142, I care 
not if I be your Physitian. 1611 Fiorio, Scrécca i fuso..a 
light-heeled trull that cares not to horne hir husband. 1646 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 324 We care not to lett you see what 
we wrot up tothe King. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) 
V. 265 Will you eat, or drink, friend?..1 dont care if I do. 
1841 Grestey C. Lever 58, I don’t care if I go with you for 
once. 

5. To have a regard or liking for. Orig. only in 
neg. or interrog. constructions (‘not to regard’ as 
in 4a); nowalso in affirmative, but usually as the 
alternative or negative of an implied negation. 

a. To have a regard, liking, or inclination for 
(a thing) ; to be inclined or disposed Zo, to think 
it worth while Zo do. 

1560 A. L. tr. Calvin's Foure Serm, iii. (R.) He cared for 
nothing more then that kynde of lyfe. 1631 GouGe God's 
Arrows 1. § 4. 189 Malice. .onely careth to satisfie its owne 
venomous humour. 1697 Damrier Voy. I. ix. 275 We.» 
baked of these Roots .. but none of us greatly cared for 
them. 1762 Gotpsm. Nash 12 He never cared to give 
money. 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1.98 Few cared 
for reformation; many cared for destruction. 1875 JowETT 
Plato ed. 2) 111. 511 They become rulers in their own city 
if they care to be. 1883 H. Wack Gospel & Witnx. ii. 36 The 
main positions for which a Christian writer cares to contend. 

b. To have regard, fondness, or attachment /or 
(a person). 

c 1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 244, I care not 
for hym that is ayenst my heart. 1590 Lopce Luphues 
Gold. Leg. (1887) 163 Creep not to her that cares not for 
thee. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 47 He never car’d much 
for her afterward. 1750 Lapy Hervey in Bé&. of Days II. 
299, I dread to see people I care for quite easy and happy. 
1878 Mrs. Woop Pomeroy Ad, I. vi. 93 She was sure she 
cared for the lord at heart. 

6. ¢rans. in various senses: } a. To cause care 
to, trouble (ods.). +b. To care for, regard (o6s.). 
¢e. To take care of, guard, preserve with care (d/a/,). 

[exz30 Hadi Meid. 29 Lutel barf be carien for pin anes 
iuenebal 1386 Cuaucer Miller's T.112 Nay ther of care 
thee noght quod Nicholas. c¢ 1420 Judicium (1822) 13 The 
day is comen of Catyfnes all those to care that ar uncleyn. 
¢1868 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. 301 (Jam.) He cares you 
not in his just quarrell. 16r2 Jas. Lin Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 
266 ILI. 106 Ye littill care youre olde freindis. 1628 Fett- 
Ham Resolves 1. 76(L.) Care them [jewels] up, and wear 
them but on festivals. 188: Mrs. P. O’Donocnue Ladies 
on Ilorseb, vi. 84 If you care your things .. it is surprising 
how long they may be made to serve. 

Care, var. of CHarE, Obs. 


Careage (sce quot.). [? for Caruacz.] 

1704 Wortince Dict. Rust. et Urb, Careage is a term 
sometime used in Agriculture, and signifies the Ploughing 
of Ground, either ordinary; or extraordinary. 1727 so in 
Graptey Fam. Dict. 

Careatides: see CaryaTID. 

+ Care-away, fir. and sb. Obs. 

a. Anexclamation of merriment or recklessness ; 
‘care begone? away with care!’ Hence, a reckless 
fellow, roisterer. . Something that diives away 
care (with a pun on caraway, quot. 1633). 

1440 Promp. Parv. 61 Care-awey, sorowles, tristicta 
procul. 1471 Rircey Comp. Alch, v. xxxvi. in Ashm. (1652) 
157 Flay hoe, careaway, lat the cup go rounde, 1575 New- 
Ton tr. Lemsie’s Complex. 99(D.) Wanton yonkers and wil- 
full Careawayes. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xix, 71b, 
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False forsworne knaves, desperate careawaies. c 1633 T. 
Apvams Hs, (1862) II. 466\D,) If worldly troubles come too 
fast upon a man, he hath a herb called care-away. 

Careck(e, carect, careke, obs. ff. CaRRACK. 

+ Ca‘re-cloth. Oés. exc. Hist. Also 6 carke- 
cloth. [Etymology uncertain: 

Palsgrave’s ‘carde, clothe (?read carde-clothe) for brides’ 
seems to be the same word, and, if not merelya blunder,would 
seem to point to identity of the first element with Carpe. 
Some have conjectured F. carve sb. or carré adj., square; 
the word can hardly be Care sé.!, though that sense has 
been played on.] ; 

A cloth formerly held over (or placed upon) the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom as they knelt 
during the marriage-service. 

Cf. med. L. yugadis, for which Du Cange quotes an ex- 
ample of 4thc., showing that it denoted a cloth placed upon 
the head of the bride and the shoulders of the bridegroom. 

1530 PatsGr. 203/1 Carde, clothe for brides: they [#e. 
the French] use none. 1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furnit. 
(1866) 204 A care cloth of silke dornex. x1550 in Surrey Ch, 
Goods (869) 42 A care cloth of silk. r5sz /éid. 12 Item a 
carke clothe. /é/¢. 63 Item on lynyn care cloth. 1559 
Fasyan vit. 716 Thei cam foorthe, and kneled before the 
altare all the masse tyme, and the care clothe was holden. 
1624 W. Wuarte-ey (¢z¢/e) A Care-Cloth, or a Treatise of the 
Cumbers and Troubles of Matrimony. 1878 Rock Jexrt. 
Fabr. 72 The care cloth was a sort of canopy held over the 
bride and bridegroom as they knelt for the nuptial blessing. 

Careen (karin), 5d. Naut. 
7 carene, careene, Screen. [a.F.caréve fem., keel, 
in phrases such as ev caréne=‘on the careen’, 
helped by the use of the verb.] 

1. The position of a ship laid or heeled over on 
one side. On (upon) the career: turned over on 
one side for repairing, or by stress of weather, etc. 

1591 Hon. Actions E. Glemham, Which compeld them 
to lle vpon the carine, to stop their leakes. 31627 Capt. 
SmitH Seaman’s Gram. ii. 13 Breaming her .. either in 
a dry dock or vpon her Careene. ¢1645 Howe Lt Left. I. 
1. xxvill, Many Gallies, and Galeasses .. either in Cours, 
at Anchor, in Dock, or upon the Carine. 1651 — Venice 
36 She hath bin so often trimmd, putt ues the Carine, 
and metamorphosed. 1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1359/4 The 
Algierine.. had so great a hole made in her, that [sJhe 
was brought to her Carene. 1707 /ééd@. No. 4380/2 We 
saw him on the Careen [from being struck between wind 
and water], 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) L iij b, 
When a ship is laid on a careen, every thing is taken out of 
her. 1798 Vaval Chron. (1799) 1. 171 A broadside, which 
laid him on acreen. 1836 MarryaT Pirate iii, The [ship] 
righted from her careen. , 

. The process of careening: see the vb. 

171z W. Rocers Voy.(1718) 217 The Dutchess began to 
make ready for a careen. 

3. A careening over. (See the vb. 4.) 

1880 L, Watiace Ben-Hur. i. 6 The charm [of the camel} 
is not..in the movement, the noiseless stepping, or the 
broad careen. 

Careen (kar7n), v. Naxut. Forms: 6-7 ca- 
rene, 7 carine, (careene, carreene, caren, car- 
rine, 7~8 carreen, 8 creen), 7— careen. [cor- 
responds to mod.F. caréner, earlier cariner, Sp. 
carenar, \t. carenare, f. F.caréve, Sp. or It. carena 
keel :—L. carina keel. 

(The precise source of the vb. does not appear; it may 
even have been f. the sb.: the Fr., Sp., It. verb is not in 
Cotgr., Minsheu, Florio.)] : 

1. ¢rans. To tur (a ship) over on one side for 
cleaning, caulking, or repairing ; to clean, caulk, 


etc. (a ship so turned over). 

1600 Haxcuyt Voy. (1810) III, A fit place to carene the 
ship. 1628 Dicsy Voy. A/edit.(1868) 56 To stay att Milo to 
Carine and fitt her. 1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 1. 28 A 
Fountain of Pitch .. with which they caren Vessels. 1687 
B. Ranpoten Archifel. 11 To carine his ship. 1747 Cod. 
Records Penn, V. 71 His Sloop cou’d not go to Sea without 
being Careen’d. 1849 W. Irvinc Columbus III. 25 Finding 
a convenient harbor. .he unloaded and careened his vessels. 

Jig. 1763 H. Wacrote Corr. (1837) II. 189 After an Irish 
voyage I do not wonder you want careening. . 

+b. ¢razsf. Humorously 7o careen a wig. 

1675 Character Town Gallant 5 He. .pulls out his Comb, 
Carreens his Wigg. 1702 Eug. Theophrast. 53 He [the 
beau] is two long hours careening his wig. 1702 Poet 
Banter’d 48 Swiming Line careend with Flies. 

2. absol. 

1697 Dampier Voy, I. xvi. 443 A fine small Cove .. fit to 
Careen in. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Ail. Mem. 1. 227 The 
Commodore .. informed the Captains, that his orders were 
..to Careen, and refit. 1821 Byron ¥az 1. xx, He left 
his ship .. With orders to the people to careen. 

Jig. 1737M. GREEN Sfleet (1807) 173 Once in seven years 
I’m seen At Bath or Tunbridge, tocareen. 1874 Sat. Kev. 
19 Jan. (Hoppe) We got him safe to Eskmount.. There he 
is at present, careening, and the ladies take the best care 
possible of him. : 

b. Said of the ship itself. 

1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 145/3 Some that were driven to shore, 
were since forced to unlade and Carine. 1670 MARVELL 
Let. Mayor Hull Wks. 1. 155 Liberty for our ships to 
careen and victual in any of his ports. 1720 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5827/1 The Barfleur. .is now carreening. 

3. trans. To cause (a ship) to heel over. 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 281 Do you mean 
to careen the ship that you have all run to the starboard 
side? 1836 Marryat Prate xi, The heavy blows of the 
seas upon the sides of the vessel careened and shook her. 

4. intr. ‘ A ship is said to careen when she in- 
clines to onc side, or lies over when sailing on a 


wind’ (Smyth Sazlor’s lVord-bh.). 


Also 6-7 carine, | 


‘ 


CAREER. 
@1763 SHENSTONE Love §& Hon. 99 The fleet careen’d, the 
wind propitious fill’d The swelling sails. 1762 FALconer 


Shipwr. 11. 32 Careening as if never more to right, 1863 
Dicey Federal St. 1. 4 The ship staggered, careened, and 
reeled, as wave after wave came thundering on her. 1883 
G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads ix. 76 If the wind is strong 
then the yachts careen over to the very verge of safety. 

Careenage (kar7nédz). [f. CAREEN v. + -AGE; 
cf. F. carénage.] a. The careening of a ship; 
ellipt. the expense of this. b. A careening-place 
(cf. anchorage). 

In sense b the Fr. carvévage is much used, esp, in W. 
Indies, and parts of N. America. 

1794 Sir J. Jervis in Naval. Chron, X. 462 The Asia and 
Zebra were appointed. .to enter the careenage, 1829 Lond. 
Encycl. V. 161 Careenage is the place where the operation 
is performed, and also the money given for careening. 1841 
Orverson Creoleana v. 45 The whole line of the carenage 
being .. one continuous sloping bank of slime. 

attrib. 1877 KinGLaKE Crimea V. il. 372 [He] crossed the 
Careenage Ravine. 

Caree'ning, v6/. sb. [f. as prec.+-1NG],] 
The action of the verb CaREEN. 

1668 in Witkins Read. Char. 283. 1692 in Capt. Smith's 
Seaman’s Gram, xvi. 76 Careening, is bringing a Ship to lye 
down on one side while they trim and caulk the other. 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic. vi. 141 They were greatly 
heeled-to on one side, or in the position called careening. 

attrié. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. iii. 38 A good careening 
place. 1790 Beatson Nav. § Ali. Mem. 11. 52 The ca- 
reening-wharfs, etc. are entirely decayed. 

Career (karie1), s6. Forms: 6-7 carriere, 
careere, (6 carire, -eire, carrire), 6-8 carier(e, 
carrier, -eer, 7 carrere, carere, (carrear, -eere, 
-eir, careir), 6- career. [a. F. carriére race- 
course; also career, in various senses;=It., Pr. 
carriera, Sp. carrera road, career :—late L. car- 
varia via) carriage-road, road, f. carv-us wagon. 

The normal Central Fr, repr. of late L. cavvaria is OF. 
charréere, still usual in the dialects; it is not clear whether 
carriére is northern, or influenced by It. or Pr.] 

+1. The ground on which a race is run, a race- 
course; also, the space within the barrier at a 
tournament. b. ¢rarzsf. The course over which 
any person or thing passes ; road, path, way. Ods. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia (1622) 286 It was fit for him to go to 
the other end of the Career. 1642 HoweLt for. Trav. 
(Arb.) 46 In the carrere to Her mines. a@1649 Drumn, oF 
Hawtu. Poew:s Wks. (1711) 6 Rowse Memmon's mother .. 
That she thy [Phcebus’] career may with roses spread. 1651 
Howe tt Venice 39 Since the Portuguais found out the 
carreer to the East Indies by the Cape of Gocd Hope. 1751 
Cuamsers Cycl., Career, or Carier, in the manage, a place 
inclosed with a barrier, wherein they run the ring. 

+2. Of a horse: A short gallop at full speed 
(often in phr. fo pass a career). Also a charge, 
encounter (at a tournament or in battle). Ods. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. Lrel, (1633) 139 Seven tall men.. 
made sundry Carreers and brave Turnaments. 1591 Har- 
INGTON Ord, Fur. xxxvili, 35 (N.) To stop, to start, to pass 
carier, 1598 Barret 7heor. Warresv. ii.142 The Lanciers 
.. ought to know how to manage well a horse, run a good 
carrier, etc. 1617 MARKHAM Cavad, 11. 203 To passe a 
Cariere, is but to runne with strength and courage such a 
conuenient course as is meete for his ability. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 766 Mortal combat or carreer with Lance. 1751 
Cuamsers Cycl., Career..is also used for the race, or course 
of the horse itself, provided it do not exceed two hundred 
paces. 1764 Harmer Obseru. xxvii. vi. 284 Horses. walking 
in state and running in full career. ' 

+b. ‘ The short turning of a nimble horse, now 


this way, nowe that way’ (Baret A/vearie); transf, 


a frisk, gambol. Ods. 

1577 HouinsHEp Chron. I11. 809/1 Manie a horsse raised 
on high with carrier, gallop, turne, and stop. 1 aud 
Rep. Faustus in Thoms Pr. Rom. (1858) 11. 338 Careers 
and gambalds. 1599 Suaxs. fYex. V, 1,1 132 The king is a 
good king, but .. he passes some humors, and carreeres. 

3. By extension: A running, course (usually im- 
plying swift motion) ; formerly [like Fr. carrzére] 
applied sfec. to the course of the sun or a star 
through the heavens. Also aéstr, Full speed, 
impetus: chiefly in phrases like tv fil career, 
+ to take, give (oneself or some thing) career, etc., 
which were originally terms of horsemanship (see 2). 

1534 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng, Hist. (1846) I. 55 Theie.. tooke 
privilie there carier abowte, and violentlie assailed the tents 
of there adversaries. 1591 SPENSER Ruins Time xvi, As ye 
see fell Boreas..To stop his wearie cariere suddenly. 1626 
T.H. Caussin's Holy Crt, 31 Dolphins. .leape and bound with 
full carrere in the tumultuous waues. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
iv. 353 The Sun..was hasting now with prone carreer To 
th’ Ocean Iles. @ 1677 Barrow Serm., Wks. 1716 IIL. 35 
Sooner may we.,stop the Sun in his carriere. 1762 Fat- 
CONER Shipwy. 1. 258 Vast torrents force a terrible career. 
1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xiii, Stretch onward on th 
fleet career! 1863 Mary Howitt tr. &, Bremer's Greece 11. 
xvi. 137 Away we went in full career with the waves and 
the wind. 

b. Hawking. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Career, in falconry, is a flight or 
tour of the bird, about one hundred and twenty yards. 

4. fig. (from 2 and 3) Rapid and continuous 
‘course of action, uninterrupted procedure’ (J.); 
formerly also, The height, ‘full swing’ of a person's 
activity. 

1599 SHaks. Much Ado u. iii. 250 Shall quips and sen- 
tences..awe a man from the careere of his humour? 1611 
— Wint. 7.1. ii. 286 Stopping the Cariere Of Laughter, 
with a sigh. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. ix. (1632) 15 He 


CAREER. 


takes a hundred times more cariere and libertie unto him. 
selfe, than hee did for others. 1643 W. Burton Seloved 
City 57 Antichrist, in the full course and carrére of his 
happynesse. 1663 Cowzey Werses § Ess. (1669) 35 Swift as 
light Thoughts their aly Carriere run. 1675 TRANERNE 
Chr, Ethics xxv. 389 Quickly stopt in his careir of vertue. 
1722 Wottaston Kelig, Nat, ix. 174 Not to permit the reins 
to our passions, or give them their full carreer. 1767 For- 
pyce Serm. Vung. Women 11. viii. 29 A..beauty..in the 
career of her conquests, 1848 Macautay /Zist. Eng. 11. 599 
{n the full career of success, onl 

5. A person’s course or progress through lifc 
(or a distinct portion of lifc), es. when publicly 
conspicuous, or abounding in remarkable _inci- 
dents: similarly with reference to 2 nation, a 
political party, etc. b. In mod. language (after 
Kr. carrtére> ‘vcq. used for: A course of professional 
life or employment, which affords opportunity for 
progress or advancement in the world. 

1803 We1Lincton in Gurw. Disp. I]. 424 A more difficult 
negotiation than you have ever had in your diplomatic 
career. 1815 Scriddleomania 200 That great statesman's 
public career. 1860 Mortey Nether, (1868) 1. i. 7 A history 
.. which records the career of France, Prussia, etc, 1868 
Geo. Exior /. //o/t 20 Harold must go and make a career 
for himself. 1884 Contemp. Rev. XLVI. 99 An artist, even 
in the humblest rank, had a career before him. 


Career (karie1), v. Lor forms see the sb. 

tl. intr. To take a short gallop, to ‘pass a 
career’; to charge (at a tournament) ; to tum this 
way and that in running (said of a horsc); also 


fig. Also ¢vans. with cognate object. Ods. 

1594 WiLLosir Avisa F ij, Shamelesse Callets. .That..can 
carire the whores rebound, To straine at first, and after 
yeeld. 1611 Speep //ist, Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. 52 His horse of a 
fierce courage carrierd as he went. 1672 Vittiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Aehearsal (1714) 87 How we Tilt and Career. 

2. ¢ransf. and fe. To gallop, mun or move 
at full speed. (Also ¢o career it.) 

1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 87 If's tongue doth not career’t 
above his wit. 1679 Se. Pasguils (1868) 248 Episcopie 
must quit the cause, And let old Jack carrear boys. 1795 
SoutHey Yoan of Arc 1. 368 When Desolation royally 
careers Over thy wretched country, 1833 Scotr Peveril 
v, The eee was Careering about the room for the 
amusement of his infant friend. 1851 /fousch. Narrative 13 
‘Two heavy seas. .careered towards one another. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh iu. 331 Sap..Careering through atree. 

3. ¢rans. To make (a horse) carcer. 

18a9 W. Irvinc Cong. Granada \xxxiii. (1856) 450 A Moor 
is born .. to career the steed. .and launch the javelin. 

4. To move swiftly over. (Cf. ‘x2 the streets’.) 

1830 W. Puitwirs A/t, Sinai st. 47 In living clouds career- 
ing the expanse, These fleck the firmament. 

Hence Caree'rer, Carce'ring vi/. sb. and ffi. 
a., Caree'ringly adv. 

1844 Blackw. Mag. 691 Careerers of the skies! 1627 Br. 
Haut Heaz. vpon Earth vii, Bo All... fall to plunging and 
Careering. 1817 CoLeripGe Sidy7. Leaves (1862)66 he mad 
careering of the storm. 1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe (1871) 
48 The careeringest billow. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 756 
Careering Fires, 1838 De Quincey Wks. XIV. 295 Huge 
careering leaps. B50. Witson in Blackw., Afag. 272,1 came 
down waveringly, careeringly, flourishingly. 

Carefox, obs. form of CARFAX. 

Carefnl (kée1ful), 2. Forms: 1 carfull, cear- 
ful, 3, 5 karefull, 4-5 carful, 6 Sc. cairfull, 3- 
careful. (OE. carftl, cearful, f. carucare + -FUL.] 

+1. Full of grief; mournful, sorrowful ; also (of 
cries, etc.), expressing sorrow. Obs. 

ax000 Soul's Address 15 Cleopap ponne swa cearful .. se 

st to dam duste. cxraos Lay. 16761 Duden of clades 
karefulle cnihtes. ¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 441 Pey crieden alle 
o cry a carefull note. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur (1816) 1. 161 
A careful widow wringing her hands and making great 
sorrow. ¢1505 Dunsar Yea maritit Wem. 418 My clokis 
thai ar caerfull in colour of sabill. 1592 Dame: Commfd. 
Rosamond, Her Tears upon her Cheeks (poor careful Girl ). 
1599 Parismus 1, (1661) 26 To... ease her careful heart. 

2. Full of care, trouble, anxiety, or concern ; 
anxious, troubled, solicitous, concerned, arch. 

a 1000 Guthlac 549 (Gr.) Cwxdon cearfulle Criste lade to 
Gudlace. a 1300 Cursor Af. 23116 Paa care-ful eth sal be to 
kene, ¢1400 Rowland § Ot. 1066 He crakkede full many a 
carefull croun. 1535 CoverDALE Jobias v.12 That I make 
the not carefull, I am Azarias. 1582 N.T.(Rhem.) J/a¢/. 
vi. 34 Be not careful therefore for the morrovv. 1606 
Marston Fawne in. Wks. (1856) 63 Necessarie as sleepe To 
carefull man. 1714 STEELE Arriv, Ulysses, The King arose, 
and beat his careful Breast. 1814 Byron Lavra 1. xx, Itis a 
sight the careful brow might smooth. 

. Full of care or concern for, attentive to the 
interests of, taking good care of. 

arooo Lambeth Ps. xxxix. 18 (Bosw.) Drihten carful odde 
ymhydig is mines. 1535 CoverDaLe 2 Jface. xv. 19 They 
that were in the cite, were most carefull for those which 
were to fight. 1553 Bate Vocacyon in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) 
I. 357 A woman ..which was to me a carefull creature. 
1590 SHAKs. Err. 1. i. 79 My wife more carefull for the 
latter-borne. 1594 — Rich, ///, 1. ii. 96 Bethinke you like 
a carefull Mother Of the young Prince your sonne. 1732 
Pore £. Bathurst 13 Then careful Heav’n supply’d two 
Sorts of men. 1795 SouTHEY Yoan of Arc vit. 47 She.. 
stretch'd forth her careful hands T’o ease the burthen. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. vi. 38 Be careful of the horses, 
Sam. .don't ride them too fast. 

4. Applying care, solicitous attention, or pains to 
what one has to do ; heedful, painstaking, attentive 
to one’s work ; circumspect, watchful, cautious. 

€toso Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 172 Curtosus, carful. 1583 
Gotoine Caluin on Deut. xxii. 129 That they should be the 
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earnester and carefuller in teaching their children. 1588 
Suaxs. Titus A. tv. iii, 21 Goe get you gone, and pray be 
carefull all, And leaue you not a man of warre vnsearcht. 
1640 Br. HALt A fise. 1. vii. 29 The carefullest Ambassador 
May perhaps swerve from his message. 1845 Graves in 
Encycl. Metrop, (1847) 11. 752/r Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
a careful and learned antiquary. 1860 ‘[yNDALL Glac. 1. 
§ 22.155, I felt just sufficient fear to render me careful. 
1878 Mortry Crit. Misc. 192 None the less careful, minute, 
patient, systematic, in examining a policy. 

b. Const. fo do a thing, that a thing be donc, or 
with relative clause. 

1579 Lyty Luphues Arb.) 144 The master would be more 
carefull what he did teach. 1623 Sparrow Bh. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 40 Careful to maintain the ancient usage, 1677 
Moxon Meck. Exerc. (1703) 48 Be very careful that the 
Sfupale stand exactly Perpendicular. 1771 Junius Lett. 
xlviii, 252 He was careful not to assume any of those powers. 
1820 //oyle's Games Jmpr. 431 Be careful that they are 
neither thrown about nor changed. 1836 MacciLtiveay 
tr. LLumboldt's Trav. 290 Both males and females are careful 
to ornament their persons with paint. 

+5. Applying care to avoid; on one’s guard 
against, cautious, wary. Ods. 

1580 Lytv /uphues (Arb.) 446 Not disdainefull to con- 
ferre, but carefil to offende, 1666 Srursrowe Sfir. Chym. 
(1668) 217 Be more careful of doing anything to lose your 
Peace. 1711 Steece Sfect. No. 118 p2 Orestilla is .. par- 
ticularly careful of new Acquaintance. 1728 R. Morris 
nc. Archit. 91 Ever careful of acting so indiscreetly. 

+ 6. Causing trouble or fear, dreadful. Ods. 

¢1340-70 Alex, & Dind. 158 Careful cocodrillus. .pe king 
lette, ¢1505 Dunnar Gold. Targe 243 So carefull was the 
crak. 1552 Lynnrsay A/onarche 5747 Siecde, .With mony 
vther cairfull Kyng. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 133 
The carefull cold hath nypt my rugged rynde. 

7. a. Of things: Fraught or attended with 
sorrow, trouble, or anxiety. Ods. or arch. 

c1200 rin, Coll. Hont,171 On be careful dai pan he cumed 
al middeneard to demen. a1300 Cursor Af. 3632 Ar pat 
he deied in car-ful bedd. 1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle u. xliv. 
(1859) 50 Alas! the careful tyme that euer we were con- 
ceyued. 1577 tr. Budlinger'’s Decades (1592) 633 He casteth 
him. .intoa careful and miserable exile. 1634 Forp Perkin 
Ward. ut. ii, Paths which lead..to a careful throne. 1814 
Soutiey Roderick xv, He upon his careful couch. 

b. Showing care, done or performed with care. 

1651 Hosses Leviath, ui. xxxii. 198 By wise. .interpreta- 
tion, and carefull ratiocination. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. 
(1760) II]. 245 After a careful survey of this place. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 59 A careful examination of 
the specimin. 1848 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 1. 617 Careful 
watch was kept all night. 1883 LLoyp Ebb &§ Fl. 1.32 His 
drawing was careful. 

Carefully (kéesfuli, adv. [OE. carful-lice : 
see prec. and -Ly2.] In a careful manner; with 
care: in various senses of the adj. ; now chiefly, 
Heedfully, attentively, circumspectly, cautiously. 

atoooin Thorpe Laws II. 360 Se sacerd sceal don car- 
fullice Godes benunga. a@1300 Cursor Af, p. 989. 333 Ful 
carfully me-think be pis way 3e walk. 1393 Lancr. ?. Pl. 
C. xxi. 201 For drede gan ich quaken, And criede car- 
fully. 1551 Rorinson tr. Afore's Utop. (Arb.) 147 Whome 
they see depart from his life carefullie and agaynst his will. 
1559 Morwync Evonym. 7, | began carefullyto muse. 1588 
Suaks, 77¢. A. 1. ii. 8 Let it be your charge. .To attend the 
Emperours person carefully. 1710-11 Swirt Left. (1766-8) 
III. 95, 1 walkt plaguy carefully, for fear of sliding. 21726 
Cotier (J.) Envy, Raw carefully does it look ? how meagre 
and ill-complexioned? 1856 Froune //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 
429 The parliament, in asserting the freedom of England, 
carefully chose their language. 1875 Jowett P/a/o (ed. 2) 
III. 160 We must examine carefully the character of his 
proposals. 

Carefulness (keosfulnés). [OE. carfulnys: 
see CanEFuL and -NEss,] The quality or state of 
being careful. 

a. Solicitude, anxiety, concern. arch. b. Heed- 
fulness, vigilance, attentiveness, exactness, caution. 

a 1000 in Thorpe /fom. II. 280 (Bosw.) Godes cwydas sind 
to smeazenne mid micelre carfulnysse. c 1000 Sax. Leech. 
III. 210 Briwas niman zestreon mid carfulnysse ge[tacnad). 
co11975 Lamb. Hom. 115 Mid carfulnesse haldan pas bebo- 
dan. 1535 CoverDALE /s. cxxvili]. 2 Eate the bred of care- 
fulnesse. 1553 GriMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558) 13 It is 
harde to haue a carefulnesse ouer other mens matters. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1.1. § 3 (1873) 8 There groweth careful- 
ness and trouble of mind, 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
1 Cor. vii. 32 Carefulness about the World is so bad a thing. 
1823 Lamp £/fa (1860) 213 The face. . full of thought and care- 
fulness. 1863 Fr. Kemace Resid. Georgia 16 You may rely 
upon the carefulness of my observation. 1865 MonsELL 
Hymn, ‘O Worship the Lord’ ii, Low at His feet lay thy 
burden of carefulness. 

Carein(e, obs. form of CARRION. 

Careing: see under CARE SUNDAY. 

1785 Newark Fair in Brand oe Antig. (1870) 1. 67 Care- 
ing Fair will be held on Friday before Careing Sunday. 

Carek, obs. form of Carrack. 

Carel, -eld, obs. form of Carot, CARRELL. 

Careless(kéexlés), 2. [OE.card‘as, repr.OTeut. 
type *karalaus: see Care sé. and -LEss.] The 
opposite of CAREFUL in its various senses. 

+1. Free from care, anxiety, or apprehension. 


(Since ¢ 1650 arch., poetic, or nonce-word.) 

aro00 Rule Ben, 2 (Bosw.) He on dam dome freoh and 
carleas bip. c¢1a05 Lay. 12478 Nu we majen to 3ere careles 
wunien here. a@ 1225 Ancr. R. 246 Pe kastel is wel kareleas 
ajean his unwines. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Matt. 
ix. 6 Depart in peace with a quyet and careles mynde. 
1611 BisLe Fudg. xviii. 7 They dwelt carelesse, after the 
maner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure. [1671 Mitton 
P, Rtv, 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 1705 


t 


CARENCY. 


Por: p. Miss Blount 11 Thus wisely careless, innocently 
gay. 1816 J. Wiason City of Plague 1. i. 452 That book, 
With whose worm leaves the careless infant playx. 1857 
Hucnes Tom Brown, The may-tly is the carelessest fly thut 
dances. .by English rivers.} 

2. Unconcerned; not caring or troubling one- 
sclf; not solicitous, regardless; having no care o/, 
about, or + fo. 

«1000 Cwdmon's Faxed. 151 (Gr.) Wulfas sungon, car- 
leasan deor. ¢ raog I.ay. 19658 Penne weoren heo care-liese 
of Costantines cunne. 1579 LyLy /uphues (Arh.) 144 See- 
ing the father carelesse whit they learne, he is also secure 
what he teacheth. 15685 Aur. SANDYS Sermt. 1841) 148 A 
governor like to Moses .not careless to be zealous in God's 
cause. 1596 SuaKs. Zam, Shr. iv. it. 79 And come to 
Padua carelesse of your life. 1614 Marknan Cheap [ush. 
1. i, (1668) 10 Gingle the. .stirrops about his ears, to make 
him careless of the noise. on Davoren Virg. Georg. 
iv, 504 "Tis Aristaus ..Who to his careless Mother makes 
his Moan, 17a7 De For Lug. Tradesm. (1841 1. vii. 48 
Careless of the event of things. 1770 Gotpsw. Des. Vill 161 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 1800 Worpsw, 
Michael 28, 1 was yet a Boy Carcless of books. 1807 
Craspe Pur, Reg. ut. 859 Careless what he said. 1847 tr. 
F. De Vega's Frnt, Tour iii. 18 Quite resigned and careless 
about the loss. 1883 Liovp £44 6 FZ. 11.202 ‘ Not at all’ 
. said Frank, in one of his most careless tones. 

3. Not taking due care, not paying due attention 
to what one does, inattentive, ucgligent, thought 
less ; inaccurate. 

1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 195 As farre be they carelesse 
from honour as they be fromawe. 1579 Tnynne Animadv. 
(1865) 6 By oure carelesse.. printers of Englande. 1732 
Berxevey A dcrphr. v. § 25 It is natural for careless writers 
to run into faults they never think of. 1805 Worpsw. /'re- 
dude xi. (1851) 276 Souls that appear to have no depth at 
all To Goreies eyes, 1871 MorLey Voltarre (1886) 29 
Writers so acutely careless as Montaigne. 

4. Of things: 

+a. Uncared for, untended (ods.) ; b. Arranged 
or uttered without art; artless, unstudied, ség/ige 
(arch.); @. (esp. in mod. use) Done, caused, or 
said heedlessly, thoughtlessly, negligently. 

1590 Martowe //evo & L.1, A country maid, Whose care- 
less hair..Glistered with dew. 1596 SpeNseR F. Q. 1y, iv. 
38 Their many wounds and carelesse harmes. 1605 SHAKs. 
Macé. 1. iv. 11 To throw away the dearest thing he ow'd 
As ’twere a carelesse Trifle. 1660 Stantery J//ist, Philos. 
(1701) 32/2 Causing a careless rupture in the State. 1704 
Streets Lying Lover 1.11747) 12 My Sword . does it hang 
careless? 1706 Pore Lett, Wks. 1736 V. 52, I have seen.. 
women..look better in a careless night-gown..than Made- 
moiselle Spanheim drest for a ball. @ 1763 Surnstone HAs. 
(1764) I. 128 My limbs with careless ease reclin'd. 1768 
Beattie Winstr, u. vi, One evening, as he framed the 
careless rhyme. 1798 S. Rocers //. to Friend 190 Care- 
less iny course, yet not without design. J/od, Nothing 
could show better the contrast between careful and careless 
work, 

5. quasi-adv. 

1812 J. Witson /sle of Palms i. 447 The dripping sail is 
careless tied Around the painted mast. 1855 TENxyson 7o 
Maurice 15, A careless-order'd garden. 

Carelessly (kevalesli), adv. [f. prec. + -1y2.] 
In a careless manner, without care; without ap- 
prehension (oés.); without attention, art, or study ; 
(now esp.) hecdlessly, thoughtlessly. negligently. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just, 1. xvili. (1634) 711 Evill 
men. .more carelesly follow their owne lusts. 1592 GREENE 
Groatsw, Wit (1617) 39 Vhe one carelesly skiping, the other 
carefully prying. 1611 Biste Leek, xxxix. 6 Among them 
that dwell carelesly in the yles. — ZefA. ii. 15 This is the 
reioycing citie that dwelt carelessely. 1667 OLDENBURG in 
Phil. Trans. 11. 432 Course Heinp, carelesly twisted. 1726 
Avvison Dial. Medads ii. 46 Leaning carelessly on a pillar. 
1747 Berkecey Let. Wks, 1871 IV. 315 Things hastily and 
carelessly written. 1847 Iletrs /ricnds in C. (1851) 1. 7 
Looking at everything so carelessly that they see nothing 
truly. 1876 Geo. Eniot Den. Der. U1. xxxvii 130 Many 
a carelessly-begotten son of man, 

Carelessness (késlésnés), [OE. carléasnes: 
see CARELESS and -NESS.] The quality or state of 
being void of carc, or of taking no care; freedom 
from trouble or anxicty (os. ; hcedlcssness, in- 
attcntion, thoughtlessness, negligence, indifference. 

c1000 AEirric foc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 172 Securitas, kar- 
leasnes. 1561 T. Norton Caérin's /nst. i. 204 Consider 
how great is our carelesnesse, or drowsinesse, or sluggish- 
nesse. 1597 Hooker ccd. Pol. y. \xviii. § 9 Carelessness to 
whom we mnpart the mysteries of Christ, 1613 R, C. 7ad/e 
A lph. (ed. 3) Securitie, carelesnesse, feare of nothing. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang, T. 11, 148 The Stoicks.. patience 
.. was .. onely a.. wretched carelessnesse. 17329 BUTLER 
Serm. Wks. 1874 11. 97 Mendo indeed resent what is occa- 
sioned through carelessness. 1833 Lams /éia (1860) arr 
With what ineffable carelessness would he twirl his gold 
chain! 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § ix 144 Accidental 
carclessnesses of measurement or of erccution. 

Ca-relesswi:se, a/v. In a carcless way. 

1880 Emma Marsuane Jen, Trovbl, Tones 15 With a 
violet velvet cloak thrown carelesswise over his shoulder. 

Caren, obs. form of CARR10x. 

Carenage: see CARKENAGE. 

+ Carenayre. 0s. rare—'. fad. L.. caréndria 
vessel for making carznum: see Catent 1] 

c1420 Pallad. en [lush, vii. 129 In carenayres naked 
children goo And glocke it oures v to and froo. : 

+Carency. és. rare—'. [ad. med.L. carentia, 
f. carére to lack ; cf. Fr. carence, It. carensia.] The 
state of being without; wantingness, want. 

I Be. Rictarpson Odsert, O. 7.185) L.) This sense of 
dereliction and carency of Divine favour. 


CARENE. 


+Carene!. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. caranum, 
a. Gr. napowov.] A sweet wine boiled down, 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hus. xi. 484 Defrut, carene, and sape, 
in oon manere of must is made, 

+ Carene 2. Ods. rarc—'. [ad. med.L. caréna a 
forty days’ fast, also a remission of such fast; ac- 
cording to Du Cange formed from guadragéza or 
guaraniena. Cf. QUADRAGESIMA, QUARANTINE] 

A forty days’ fast; a remission or indulgence 
from forty days of fasting. ? = CARENTANE, 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Déssuas. Popery 1. iv. § 4 (R.)Were you 
well advis’d? it may be your Quadragenes are not Carenes, 
that is, are not a quitting the severest penances of fasting 
so long on bread and water. 

+ Carene 3. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. caréne keel :— 
L. carina.] (See quot.) 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 31 Carene, the bottom or keel of 
a shell, when in its natural situation, as that part of the 
Nautilus, on which it swims. 

Carene, obs. form of CAREEN. 

+Carentane. Obs. [Cf. It. guaraniana, -ena, 
-ina, Pr. guaranlena, cavanicna, ¥, guaraniatne, 
med.L. guaranicna collection of 40, space of 40 
days; f. Romanic guaranta (:—L. guadraginta) 
forty + -ana, F. -atne (see dozez).] A group of 40; 
a space of forty days ; a forty days’ indulgence. 

1647 Jer. Tavtor Dissuas. Popery 1.§ 3 (R.) Inthe church 
of Sancta Maria de Popolo there are for every day in the 
year 2800 years of pardon, besides 14,014 Carentanes, which 
in one year amount to more than 1,000,000. 

Carer (keers1). [f. CARE v.] One who cares. 

1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 185 The immoderate Carers for 
the World. 1850 Browninc Christi. Eve 166 A carer for 
none of it, a Gallio? 

Carerie, var. of CaRrER: perh. erroneous. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd, (1841! 123 Giue roome 
and let us have this hot carerie. 

Caresay, obs. f. KERsEY, a cloth. 

+ Ca‘resome, 2. Ods. In 6 Se. cairsum. [f. 
CaRE 56.+-SOME.] Troublesome, burdensome. 

1535 STEWART Crvox. Scot. II. 588 He fell in sic trubill war 
cairsum for to tell. 

Caress (kare's), sd. Also 7 carresse, caresse, 
(charesse). fa. F. cavesse, 16th c. ad. It. carezza 
:-late L. *cari?ia, f. carus dear.}] An action of 
endearment, a fondling touch or action, a blan- 
dishment. 

(1611 Cotcr., Caresse,a cheering, cherishing .. hugging .. 
making much of.] 1651 Jer. Taytor Holy Living x. xiv. 
‘R.) All the caresses and sweetness of love. 1667 Mitton 
P, L. vin. 56 Solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses, 
1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) III. 52 The goat .. easily 
attaches itself to man, and seems sensible of his caresses, 
1863 Geo. Eviot Romola i. xxxii, (1880) I. 386 She felt his 
caress no more than if he had kissed a mask. 

b. fig. 

1647 CLARENDON //7st. Reb. I. 1. 98 The Scots made all 
the Cntseces to many of the English. 1649 G. Daniet 
Trinarch. Hen. V, cclxxi, "T wer in vaine To frame 
Carresses of Discourse. 1750 JoHNson Rawibl. No. 77 P2 
When the gifts and caresses of mankind shall recompense the 
toils of study. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixx. 233 
The caresses of faction, and the allurements of popularity. 

Caress (kare's), v. [a. F. caresse-r to caress, 
fondle, ad. It. carczzare, f. carezza see prec.] 

1. /vans. ‘To treat affectionately or blandishingly, 
to touch, stroke, or pat endearingly ; to fondle. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729 1. 359 (Aeading) The nativescaress 
them, 1716-8 Lapy M. W. MontacueE Le??. 1. xiii. 46 She 
caressed me as if I had been her daughter. 1851 Loncr. 
Gold, Leg. v\. Cott, Odenwald, My very hands seem to 
caress her, 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skérl. 111. 141 Isabell 
was caressing the fawn, 

b. /ransf. and fig. 

c1746 Hervey Jfedit. (1818) 161 Fondly caressing this 
little flower. 1853 C. Brontii V/J/etie xiv. (1855: 128 Acacia- 
boughs caresssed its panes. 1870 Lowe, Asmong my Bhs. 
Ser. 11. (1873) 195 Its prolonged echoes caress the ear, 

2. fig. To treat with kindness or favour, pet, 
make much of. avch. 

1658 Mitton Let’. Stafe Wks. 1738 11.230 For the Sweet- 
ness of his Disposition caress’d by all Men. 1682 Addy. 
fr. Chester in Lond, Gaz. No. 1764/4 (We) do further re- 
solve and promise not to Caress or Encourage any person 
who shall obstinately persist in courses disliked by Your 
Majesty. 1728 Morcan Algiers II. iv. 287 Sultan Suliman 
highly caressed a Person, concerning whom he had heard 
so much. 1740 Jounson Blake Wks. 1V. 359 Without being 
much countenanced or caressed by his superiors. 1771 R. 
Henry Hist. Gt. Brit. 1. 5 The poets of the north were 
.. greatly caressed by our Anglo-Saxon kings. 1804 A. 
Duncan Aariner’s Chron. II. 227. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. 
Cong. IV. xviii. 128 William was thus busy in half caressing, 
half coercing, his English subjects. 

1) De ie eomitreatOUs. 

1670 Hosses Behemoth (1840) 409 Lambert. .caressed his 
soldiers with an entertainment at his own house. 1699 
YT. Cockman 7udlly’s Offices (1706) 199 Sums. .daily thrown 
away to Caress the People. 

3. absol. 

1683 D. A. Art of Converse 96 Yo treat with your Friend 
as a Serpent caressing with the Tail. 1752 Jounson Rasnb/, 
No. 200 #15 Some .. offend when they design to caress. 
1875 B. Taytor Faust I. v. 214 She slept while we were 
caressing. 

Care'ssable, @. rare—'. 
-ABLE.] ‘That may be caressed. 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Relig. Stote i. (1685) 16 The most 
caressable of opinions. 


[f& CaREss v. + 
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Caressant (kare‘sant), a. rare and foelic. [a. 
F. caressant, pr. pple.] Caressing, fondling. 
1861 Tempe & Trevor Sannhduser 12 The caressant airs 


of Heaven. 1871 R. Erzis Catullus xxv. 10 Those tender 
hands caressani. 
Care'sser. [see -ER!.] One who caresses. 


1822 Beppoes Lrides’ Trag. 1. v, Close to my heart, dear 
caresser, you creep. 

Care'ssing, vé/. sé. and f//. a. [f. CaREss v.] 

A. vl. sb. ‘The action of the verb CanREss. 
B. ffl. a. That caresses ; fondling, endearing. 

1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 69 In caressing of Christ by 
some pretty attributes. a@1774 GoLps™. tr. Scarron’s Cont. 
Rom. (1775) 1. 153 The same civility and caressing expres- 
sions. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. IV. 441 His caressing 
manners. 

Hence Care‘ssingly adv., in a caressing manner. 

1834 Mrs. Hemans in Blackw. Mag. XX XV. 634 A bright 
rill wound Caressingly about the holy ground. a 1845 Hoop 
Cupid Greyb., Passing his hand caressingly over her curls. 

Care’ssive, a. [f. Caress v+-1VE; formed 
after words like exfress-zve.] Habitually caress- 
ing; of the nature of a caress. 

1801 Monthly Mag. X11. 98 Diminutives easily acquire a 
caressive character. 1880 //arfer’s Wag. 909 Much cares- 
sive handling. 

Care Sunday. 5c. Also cair-. [German 
has the corresp. kar-freetag (in MHG. arvrivac, 
kartac) Good Friday, and arwoche (also in 
MHG.) Passion week ; 4ar-sonntag appears not to 
be in use. OHG. chara, OE. carvu, CARE in its 
earlier sense of ‘ sorrow, trouble, grief’.] 

‘According to Bellenden, Sunday immediately 
preceding Good Friday; but now generally used 
for the fifth in Lent’ (Jamieson). 

1536 BeLtenpen Crox. Scot. (1821) II. 497 Thus entrit 
Prince James in Scotland ; and come, on Care Sonday, in 
Lentern, to Edinburgh [BortH. dominicae passtonts ob- 
wam, 1538 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Betuixt this & Cair 
Sonday. 21575 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 23 Lestit quhill caris 
sonday in Lentrone. 1825 Hone Zvery-day Bh. 1. 415 Care, 
or Carle Sunday is the fifth Sunday in Lent. , 

+ Caresweet. Oés. An old name for Gentian. 

41387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Gentiana, 
baldemoyne, careswete, idem. 

Caresye, obs. f. Kersey, a cloth. 

Caret (kerét, keerét). [L. carct (there) is 
wanting, f. cavéve to be in want of.] 

A mark (,) placed in writing below the line, 
to indicate that something (written above or in the 
margin) has been omitted in that place. 

1710 W. Matuer }’xg. Aan’s Comp.(1727) 38 That which 
is called Caret (that is to say in English, it is wanting) 
markt with a Latine Circumflex, thus (4) which is to shew 
where a Word forgotten. .and placed above the Line, is to 
comein, 1824 J. JOHNSON 7yAog~. LI. viii. 218 Shoulda letter 
have been omitted, a caret is put at the place. 1870 LowELt 
Study Wine, (1886) 301 Like the cavets on a proof-sheet. 

Caret, obs. form of Carror, 

Ca‘re-ta:ker. [f. Care 56.4 Taker, f, TAkE 
v.] One who takes care of a thing, place, or 
person ; one put in charge of anything. 

1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohuny 17 The souter’s wife .. 
was servant to Gilbert Brown..and .. acted as nurse and 
care-taker to Agnes hisdaughter. 1859 W. G. Witts Life's 
Foreshad. \1. xvii. 205 The caretaker of the house met them, 
hat in hand. 1869 Daily News 19 July, The votes of Par- 
liament to the caretakers of the parks. ; 

b. esp. in Ireland, a person put in charge of 
a farm from which the tenant has been evicted. 

1868 Ties 24 June 12 (Irish Correspt.) Three companions 
assaulted the caretaker. 1887 ///ust. Lond. ews 29 Jan. 
113 The evicted tenants were readmitted as caretakers. 

Ca re-ta-king, vé/. 56. [f. as prec. +-ING!.] 
+a. Anxiety (0ds.). Ib. Taking care of: 

1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis ww. viii. 266 Shee was 
very ill, both by caretaking and sicknesse. 1765 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy VIII. xx, The want of caretaking of me. 

So Care-taking ///. a., that takes care, careful. 

1825 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) Il. 12 Industrious and 
care-taking creatures reduced to beggary by bank-paper. 

Carete, -ette, obs. ff. Cart 56.2, CARTE, CARAT. 

Careway, obs. form of CaARAWAY. 

Carew, var. of CARUE, Ods., a measure of land. 

+ Care-worm. Ods. [? error for EAREWORM.] 

1598 W. PHituirs Linschoten’s Woy. (1864) 222 They can 
hardly keepe any Paper or Bookes from wormes, which are 
like care wormes, but they doe often spoile and consume 
many Papers und euidences of great importance. - 

|| Carex kéoréks). Bol. Pl. carices (kée'ris7z). 
[L. ca@rex sedge.] A large genus, N.O. Cyperacez., 
comprising various grassy-looking plants ; a sedge. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. xxxv. (1495) 624 Carix, 
Sedge is an herbe moost harde and sharpe. 1833 J. Honc- 
son in J. Raine AZem. (1858) II. 305 Narrow haughs edged 
with carexes. 1834 Mupie &rét. Birds (1841) 11.27 Carex, 
and stunted rushes, 1859 Darwin Orig. Sec. iii. (1878) 56 
Not counting grasses and carices. 

Careyn.e, obs. form of CARRION. 

+ Carf. Obs. exc. dial. Ini cyrf, 4kyrf, kerfe, 
4-7 carfe, 5 carffe. [OE. had cyrf fem. repr. 
OTeut. £7076- from ablaut stem of Carvez. Cf. 
MIG, kerbc, MLG. and MDu. serve, Du. kerf 
fem. Thence ME. &y7f, derfe; the later form 
may be modified after the vb., in OE. ccorfan; cf. 
LG. karf.) 


CARFOUR. 


1. Cutting, a cut, incision; a wound ; a fissure. 

az000 Rule St. Benet 28 (Bosw.) Cyrf adbscissio. c1340 
Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 372 Kepe be cosyn..pat pou on kyrf sette. 
1393 GowErR Conf. II. 152 With sondry kerfe and portreture. 
?ax400 Morte Arth, 2714 And whene pe carffes ware 
clene, fay clede them aj3ayne. 1559 Morwync Lvomyz. 64 
A thin borde with a slitt or carfe in the midst cut out over- 
thwarth. 1565 Gotpinc Ouv7d’s Afet. vii. (1593) 205 The 
bloud*came spinning from the carfe. 1639 AZS. Acc. St. 
John's Hosp. Canterb., For sawinge of a carfe in a peice 
of timber, ijd. 1847-78 HaLuiwett, Car/, the breadth of 
one cutting inarick ofhay, ext. 1879 JaAmigson, Caxf, 
a cut in timber, for admitting another piece. Dzs/r. 


2. ? The cut part at the end of a piece of wood. 

1goz ARNOLDE Chvox. 97 liij fote of assise be syde the 
carf. 1542 3 Act 34-5 Hen. VT/7, iii, Euerie shyde of tal- 
wood to conteyne in length .iiii. foote of assise at least, be- 
sydethecarfe. 1799S. Freeman Town Off. 151 All cord wood 
for sale shall be four feet long, including half of the carf. 

Carf, obs. pa. t. of CARVE v. 

Carfax, -fox (kauféks, -ffks). Forms: 4 
carfuks, carfouk, 5 carfowgh, carfoukes, 6-7 
earfox, 7 carfoix, carefox, 8 cairfax, 5—- carfax. 
[ME. carfiks, -fouk, repr. an earlier carreforc(s, 
furcs, corresp. to Pr. carreforc, OF. carrefor(s, 
four (mod.F. carrefour):—L. gquadrifurc-us 
four-forked, f. geadrz- = guatuor four + ferca fork. 

As the F. had lost the final c before the 12thc., it is not 
quite clear how this came into Eng.;—possibly from the 

atin form—it could hardly be from the Provencal. The 
total absence of the x in Eng. is also notable, esp. as fork 
was a well-known word from OE. times. But notwith- 
standing these and other obscure points in the phonetic 
history, the derivation itself appears to be beyond doubt.) 

1. A place where four roads or streets meet. 
(Sometimes extended to more than four.) 

1357 Loudon City Rec., Lett. Bk.G72 Item genul Pulter 
nautre denzein de la Citee nestoise as Carfuks del leden- 
halle ouesqz conyns volatil nautre Pulletrie pur vendre. 
01440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cartehowse [v.7. Carfax, or Car- 
faus], guadrivium. c1450 Merlin xvii. 273 Thei enbusshed 
hem a-gein a carfowgh [? carfowrgh] of vj weyes. c 1500 
Partenay 1819 No place ther had, neither carfoukes [Fr. 
carrefours| non, 1662 Puitiirs, Carefox, quasi, gquatre- 
Jour, or a place parted into four wayes, a market place in 
Oxford. [ed. 1678 Carfax.} 1886 C. W. BarpsLtey ¥ii’s 
Psaliu 17 He comes to a country carfax. Four roads meet. 

2. Hence, the proper name of a place formed 
by the intersection of two principal streets in 
various towns, as at Oxford and Exeter. 

1527 Will of W. Secoll of Stanton Harcourt (Somerset 
Ho.) My house in Eynesham before the Carfaxe. 1580 
Vowett Exeter i1765) 6 The Conduit at Quatrefois or 
Carfox. c1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 107 (1810) 104 Four 

..streets..do all meet in the midst of the city, called 
corruptly Carfox. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Car¢foz, a mar- 
ket place in Oxford so called. 1673 Wil] of H. Ellis of Hor- 
sham (Somerset Ho.! Scarfolkes. 1693 J. Epwarps Bhs. of 
O. & N.T. 1.429 Carfax..the place where Four Ways meet 
in Oxford. 1709 HEARNE Cod/ect. 24 July, Ad quadrivium, 
vulgo Cairfax. 1751 S. WHatLtey Zug. Gazefeer Exeter 
(Devon), Here are 4 principal streets. .all centering in the 
middle of the City, which is therefore called Carfox. 1880 
Sussex Gloss. (E. D. S.) The Carfax at Horsham, 1886 
T. Nortny Hist. Exeter xiii. 66 They were taken to Exeter 
and executed at the Carfoix. 

+3. (In form carfouk): Used to render med.L. 
guadrivium, in the academic sense of the four 

‘arts’, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy 
(cf. ART 7). Obs. 

1387 TreEvisa Higden vi. xiv. Rolls Ser. VII. 69 Pat car- 
fouk ich leve [¢/ud guadriviuim omitto}, but he[Gerebertus] 
drank perof pat he passed al opere. 

+ Carfe. Ods. [? error for CARSE.] 

1704 Wor.ibcE Dict. Rust.et Urb., Carfe,signifiesGround 
Bagi in Husbandry. 1721 in BAiLey. 1775 in Ash. 

Carfe, sé.: see Carr. 

Carferal (ka1féral). [f. the first syllables of 
car-bon, fer-rum (iron), and al-umina, of which 
substances it is compounded.] (See quots.) 

1881 ature X XV. 62 The powers of carferal, well known 
as a filtering medium in the removal of ammonia from sew- 
age. 1884 Health Exhis. Catal. 65/1 Carxferal, a new.. 
filtering material compounded of alumina, iron and carbon. 

+Carfle, v. Obs. rare—'. A verb applied to 
one of the operations in preparing flax for spinning. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xcvii. (Tollemache 
MS.) It [flax] is knokked and bete, breyed and carfled [ed. 
1495 carflydJ, rodded and gnodded, ribbed and hecchelid. 

arfoix, -ouk(es, -owgh, -ox: see CARFAX. 


+ Ca‘rfour, carrefour. Cés. In 5 quare-, 
quarfour, 6 quare-, quarrefoure, 6-8 carfour, 
6- carrefour, carri-. [a. F. cavrcfour, in 13th c. 
guarrefour: see CARFAX.] A place where four 
ways meet, a ‘carfax’. (Formerly quite naturalized, 
but now treated only as French.) 

1477 Caxton ¥ason 28 In alle the quarefours of the cyte. 
1490 — Exeydos xxvii. 100 By the grete quarfours and by 
wayes. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. il. 362 In 
a quarefoure of a towne. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxvii. iv. 628 
Neere unto the carrefour or crosse waie [compitum) of Anag- 
nia. /béd@. xxxvul. xxxvi. 1005 In all quarrefours or crosse 
streets of the citie. 1601 — P/iny I. 59 Rome. .containeth. . 
265 crosse streets or carfours. 1652 EveLYN State France 
Misc. (1805) 93 You walk the Streets and public Carfours. 
¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scot?, (1818) 1. 22 It [Glasgow] has 
a spacious carréfour, where stands the cross. @1734 NortH 
Exam. ii. vii. 86. 572 Their Seat was in a Sort of Carfour 
at Chancery-Lane End. 

Carfuffie, variant of CURFUFFLE, Sc. 


CARGA. 


|| Carrga!. In § cargo, cargau. [Sp. carga load, 
cogn. with I’, charge, It. carica, f. caricare, in late 
L. carricare to load: see CHARGE, Canco.] A 
‘load’ as a measure of weight | sce quots.). 

16az Matynes Ane, Law-Merch. 26 They account also by 
Cargaos of 400! smal weight. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, 
s.v. Weight, At Antwerp .. The carga, or charge, 4ool., 
which is two Bales of 2001. each, for an Horse to carry. 
1712 W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 199 Each Cargau 81 Pound 
weight. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Cargo also denotes a 
weight used in Spain and ‘Turky, amounting to about 
joo English pounds. 1850 Prescott Peru Il, 103 Two 
hundred cargas, or loads of gold. 

| Carga”. Ods. [Sp. carga charge.] (See quot.) 

16a5 Markuam Sovkdiers Accid, 60 [Of] the Sounds and 
Commands of the Trumpet ..(which we generally call 
Poynts of Warre) there are sixe :.. The fift is Carga, Carga, 
or an alarum, Charge, Charge which sounded, every man 
(like Lightning) flyes vpon his enemie. 

+ Ca‘rgason, cargazon. és. Forms: 6-7 
(9) cargason, 7 cargazon, cargosoon, car(r)ja- 
gasoune, (cargaison). [a. Sp. cargazon ‘load of 
a ship, cargo’, double angm. (-@20, -0v) of carga, 
cargo load: cf. F. cargatson.} 

1. The cargo or freight of a ship. 

1583 J. Newsery Ze?. in Arb. Garner II]. 172 There 
should come in every ship the fourth part of her cargason 
in money. 1626 Cart. SwitH Accid. Vug, Seamen 2 The 
Cape-merchant and Purser hath the charge of all the Cara- 
gasoune or Merchandize. c¢ 1645 Howe. Le??. 1. vi, Her 
cargazon of broad cloth. 1657 R. Licon Barbacoes (1673) 8 
That part of the Cargosoon tnat was consign'd for that 
place. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 315 We will not fail 
to.. bring money enough for any cargaison, 1882 Myers 
Renew. Vouth 65 They lade thy bark for nought, they pile 
thereon With vain largess the golden cargason. 

b. fig. 

1625 Donne Ser. Wks. 1839 VI. 67 Discretion is the 
ballast of our ship..but zeal is the very freight, the carga- 
son, the merchandise itself. 1642 HowrLt for. Trav. 
(Arb.) 67 A cargazon of Complements and Cringes. c 1645 
— Lett, 1. xi, My body is but a Cargazon of corrupt humours. 

2. An inventory of goods shipped, a bill of 
lading. {So F. cargaison.) 

1599 Hak uyt Voy. I. 1. 217 These Marchants as soone 
as they are come on land, do give the cargason of all their 
goods to that Broker that they will haue to do their busi- 
nesse for them, with the marks of all the fardles and packs. 

Carge, obs. Sc. form of CHARGE 56. 

¢1470 Henry IMWadllace viu. 396 He had lever haiff had 
him at his large..than off fyne gold to carge [ed. 1570 
charge] Mor than in ‘Troy was fund. 

Carged, carging: see CARGUED. 

Cargo! (kaigo). Also8 cargoe. P|. cargoes. 
[17th c. a. Sp. cavgo loading, burthen, or perhaps 
carga \oad, freight, cargo, in It. car%co, carica, 
med.L. carricum, carrica load, f. late L. carricdre 
to load, f. carrus Can: see CHARGE.) 


1. The freight or lading of a ship, a ship-load. 

1657 R. Licon Sarfadoes 8 As we had Cause to suspect 
him for the Cask, so wee had for the Cargo. 1697 PoLLex- 
FEN Disc. Trade & Coy 116 The Ships Adventure and 
Bristol, whose Cargoes cost in England about 60020/. 1705 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4151/4 The Catharine Maurice .. with her 
Cargo of Brown Sugar and Ginger. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
ronnd World (1840) 7 We had a very rich cargo on board. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 321 The specie was leaving 
the country in cargoes. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 67 
Having discharged her cargo and taken in ballast. 

+b. A bill of lading. Ods.-° (Cf. CARGASON 2.) 

1678 Littteton Lat, Dict., A cargo or Bill of lading or 
list of goods, werciuin catalogus. 1721 Baitey, Careo.. 
Also a Bill of Lading, or List of the Goods of a Ship. 

2. transf. (cf. load). +b. slang. (sec quot. 1690.) 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cargo, a good round Sum 
of Money about a Man. 1714 H. Grove Sect. No. 558 P5 
Advancing towards the Heap, with a larger Cargo than 
ordinary upon his Back. a@176z Lavy M. W. MontTacue 
Lett, xciv. 155, | am promised a cargo of lampoons from 
Bath. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries JIum. Life (1826) 1. 
xxxi, A cargo of novels. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xv, Six 
were intended for riding, and four for carrying cargoes. 

3. Comb., chiefly alirié., as cargo-boat, -book, 
liner, -port (an opening in the side of a ship for 
delivering cargo), -shif, -sleamer. 

1859 Merc. Mar. Mag.(1860) V1.8 Cargo boats conveying 
goods to Canton from Ships. 1867 SuytH Satlor’s Word- 
6k., Cargo-book, shows the mark, number, quality, and (if 
measurement goods) the dimensions of such packages of a 
ship‘s cargo. 1884 St. James's Gas. 10 Apr. 5/1 The own- 
ers of cargoships and steamers. 

“| See also CARGA, 


+ Cargo2. Ods. [Both of the following tses 
scem explicable from the senses of the Sp. cargo, 
carga burden, load, weight, bundle, fardle, truss, 
ete.; but they appear earlier than the prec., and 
have no contact with it in Eng. 

There is however no evidence that cargo was so used in 
Sp. The suggestion that the exclamation was meant for 
the Sp. cara'yo, appears phonetically out of the question, 
as does that of its being for It. coraggiv (kora‘ddzo).} 

1. A contemptuous term applied to a person. 

1602 B. Jonson /’vrtast. v. iii, A couple of condemn‘d 
caitiue calumnious Cargo’s. 

. «4s an exclamation or imprecation. 
G. Wirkins Aliseries Enf. Marr. iw. in Hazl. Dods- 


TX. 533 But cargo! my fiddlestick cannot play without 
rosin, 


pound a year For three good lives? 


2 
1 
“y 


rgo! hai Trincalo | 


1615 Albumas. in Dodsley (1780) VII. 251 Twenty |} 


| 


ley) 


Ca'rgoose. [app. f Carr sb.2+ Goose: the 
bird breeds in meres and fens: ef. carr swallow.) 
A name for the Crested Grebe. 

1677 CuarLeton #.rerc. de Nomin, Animal. 107 Avis 
quadam anate paulo major..agri Cestrensis incolis (ubi 
frequens est) a Caryoos dicta. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
France U1, 232 Why there are no.. cargeese upon these 
lakes nobody informs me. 1879 Jouns Brit. Birds 609/2. 

+ Cargued, carged, a. Naut. Obs. [i cf. F. 
carguer to charge, lade (Cotgr.}.] In High-cargued 
or -carged; which is found also in the form Aigh- 
charged, and appears to be the same as Aigh-carved. 
The original form and sense are unknown. 

High-caged (-cadged) las been supgested : cf. Cace 4¢, 

CAGE-WoRK 2. 
_ 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 105 ‘The Persian galleys, be- 
ing high cargued, heavy, and not yare of stereage. 1591 
Rareiou Last Fight Rev.(Arb.) 19 So huge and high carged 
was the Spanish Ship. 

So (high) Cargeing v#/. sé. 

_ 1618 RAveicn Lett, (1651) 131 ‘Vhe high Cargeing of Ships, 
is that that brings many ill qualities. 

+ Cariacare. Ods. Put for the Vulgate cari- 
carum ‘of dried figs’ (1 Sam. xxv.18). [L. carica.] 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 67/1, ii C masses of cariacares. 

Carian, obs. form of Carrion. 

+ Cariate, v. Ods. [f. Cani-es +-aTE, prob. 
after I’, carter: see -ATE.] ¢rans. To affect with 
caries or decay. 

Hence Cariated ff/. a., decayed, carious. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plagne 24 Light cariated 
dusts of Vegetables. 1702 Eng. Theoplirast. x. 139 And 
cariate the very bones. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Vbserv, Surg. 
(1771) 20 The Hole of the Cariated Alveol. 

Caria‘tic, a.: for Caryatipic. 

1789 P. Smyth tr. Addrich'’s Archit. (1818) 107 Cariatic 
columns in any temple would have been ridiculous. 

Cariatid, -al, etc. : see CARYATID. 

Carib (kexrib). In 6 pl. caribeis, caribes, 
cariues. [a. Sp. caribe: see CANNIBAL.} One of 
the native race which occupied the southern islands 
of the West Indies at their discovery: in earlier 
times often used with the connotation of caxnzbal. 

1555 Even Decades W. nd. 1.1. (Arb.) 66 The wylde and 
myscheuous people called Canibales or Caribes, whiche 
were accustomed to eate mannes flesche. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. W. India 4 Others .. tooking for death, and to be 
eaten of the Cariues, 1602 Metamorph. Tabacco (Collier) 
10 Which at the Caribes banquet gouern’st all, And gently 
rul’st the sturdiest Caniball. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U. S. 
VI. xlii. 259 he oppressed and enslaved Caribs. 

Hence Ca'ribal a, (after cannibal); Caribbean 
a. and sb., applicd to certain of the West Indian 
isles, and to the sea between them and the main- 
land; Caribee’ (= Cars). 

1849 CartyLe Disc. Nigeer Question 37 Under the in- 
competent Caribal (what we call ‘Cannibal’) possessors. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1858) 319 Their battles with the Carib- 
beans. /ésd. (1858) 320 How 300 Caribbees came and in- 
vaded them. 1777 Rosertson //ist. Amer. (1783) TT. 449 
A Caribbean canoe, /éid. HI. 450 The Caribbees still use 
two distinct languages. 

Caribou, cariboo (keribi:). Also carr-. 
(Canadian F. caribou: prob. of native American 
origin.) The North-American Reindeer. 

1774 Goipsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. us. v. 336 The North 
Americans also hunt the rein-deer under the name of the 
caribou. 1848 Tnoreau J/aine IW. i. (1864) 1x Deer and 
carribou, or reindeer, are taken here in the winter. 1879 
Lp. Dunraven in r9f4@ C. July 63 The American Cariboo is 
identical with the reindeer of Europe. 

||) Carica‘do. Oés. Also carr-. [prob. f. It. 
caricare to load, caricata a loading: sce -ano.] 
A movement in fencing. 

1595 Savioto Practice Lija, Vou maie vse a caricado. 
1599 Marston Sat. 227 The carricado, with th’ enbrocata. 

+ Caricatu'ra., Ofs. Also 8 carri-, carra-, 
8-9 cara-. [It.; lit. ‘charge’, ‘loading’, f. carz- 
care to charge, load, exaggerate. Superseded in 
English by caricature.) 

1. = CARICATURE 1. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne J/isc. Tracts 207 Pieces and 
Draughts in Caricatura. 1690 Sir 7. Browne's Let. to 
Friend § 10 note, When men's faces are drawn with reseni- 
blance to some other animals, the Italians call it, to be 
drawn in Caricatura. 1773 Gotpso. Stoups to Cong. 1v, | 
shall be stuck up in caricatura in all the print shops. 1829 
Cunnincuam Brit, Paint, 1. 187 Heidegger... had a face 
beyond the reach of caricatura. 

2. = CARICATURE 2, 

1712 Hucucs Sect. No. 537 P 2 Those burlesque Pictures, 
which the Italians call Caracatura’s; where the Art con- 
sists in preserving, amidst distorted Proportions and aygra- 
vated Features, some distinguishing Likeness of the Per- 
son, 4751 Cursterr. Left, 1o May, Rembrandt paints 
caricaturas. 1814 J. Cautrietp Calcograph, Pref., The 
multiplicity of caracaturas of my person already appeared. 

b, = Caricature 2 b. 

1732 Berketry Alciphr. v. § 20 Nothing is easier than to 
make a Caricatura (as the Painters call it) of any Profession 
upon Earth. 1756-82 J. Warton £ss. Pope II. viii. 42 A 
caricatura of Cowley, 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Wag. I. 
172 Their plays being mere extravagant caricaturas. 

3. = CARICATURE 3. 

1752 (¢/¢ée) Lusus Naturse, or Carracaturas of the present 
Age. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yorrn. /rance U1. 313 Every thing 
appears to me a caricatura of London. 18090. Rev. 1. 347 
Who can believe such a caricatura .. ever existed ? 


CARICOUS. 


4. altrib. 

1680 Sir ‘T. Browne Let, to l’riend § 10 What Caricatura 
Draughts Death makes upon puned Faces. 1682. Chr. 
Mor, ii. 14 Cartcatura representations. 

Caricatural (ha rikatitv ral, a. [f. Camica 
TURE +-aL.) Of the nature of caricature, resent- 
bling a caricature. 

1881 Daily News 4 May 5/4 This caricatural biography 
of Lord Beaconsfield. 1882 7Uustr. Lond News 25 Mar. 
278 To adorn the boulevards by their caricatural presence. 

Caricature (karihitities , sd. [a. It. cari- 
cature, ad, It. caricalura, which it has saper- 
seded in English. The stress was, and is often 
still, on , csp. in the verb and derivatives car- 
caluring, etc. | 

L. In Art. Grotesque or ludicrous representation 
of persons or things by cxagperation of their most 
characteristic and striking features. 

1827 Macautay Machtaz., /ss, (1851) 1. 50 ‘Lhe bet por- 
traits are perhaps those in which there is a slight mixture 
of caricature. 1850 Lratcn tr. Miller's Anc. Art §13.4 A 
thorongh destruction of beauty and regularity by exagye- 
rated characterizing is caricature. 1865 Wricutiirdte , [is- 
Bat gs alr and Grotesque in Literature and Art. 

. transf. of literary description, ete. 

1871 Freeman //ist. Ess. Ser. 1. i. 5 Storics . which.. 
illustrate, if only by caricature, some real feature in lus 
character. 

2. A portrait or other artistic representation, in 
which the characteristic features of the original are 
exaggerated with ludicrots effect. 

1748 Il. WairoLe Let. G. Afontagu 25 July, They look 
like caricatnres done to expose them. 1788 Storie in Lid. 
Auckland's Corr, (1861) i. 207 A pleasant caricature of 
Lady Archer is lately come out. 1826 Syn. Ssitn If %s. 
(1859) I. 88/1 You may draw caricatures of your intimate 
friends. 1883 Iaovn £66 & Flow Il. 128 His marked 
features stood out so strongly that it made his face seem 
almost like a caricature of himself. 

b. dransf. of literary or ideal representation. 

1756 Connoissenr No, 114 Their idcal caricatures have 
perhaps often represented me lodged at least three stories 
from the ground 1841-44 Emtnson /ss. Now, & Kealism 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 254 1f you criticise a fine genius, the odds 
are that you are..ccensuring your own caricature of him. 
1853 Marspen /arly Porit. 245 An early Puritan comes 
down to us asa distorted caricature, known only as mis- 
representcd in the neat century by profligate wits and 
unscrupulous enemies, 

3. An exaggerated or debased likeness, imitation, 
or copy, naturally or unintentionally ludicrous. 

1767 Sin T. Mrreviin in Burke's Corr. (1844: 1. 129 You 
are a Caricature of St. ‘Thomas, not to believe, ill you saw, 
what I could doin an election. 1839 W. Irvine Holfert's 
R. (1855) 166 Where they were served with a caricature of 
French cookery. 1860 Smites Sedf-d/elp ix. 251 The monkey, 
that caricature of our species. 

4. altrib. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1870) 139 A caricature-like- 
ness of the Common Swallow. 1853 Kane Grennedd Fa p. 
xl. 365 A rough caricature drawing by one of the men. 

Caricature (sce prec.), v. [f. the sb. Cf. F. 
caricaturer.] 

trans. To represent or portray in caricature ; to 
make a grotesque likeness of. 

1762-71 H. Watrotr Vertue's Anced, Vaint. IV. iv. (R.) 
In revenge for this epistle, Ilogarth caricatured Churchill 
under the form of a canonical bear. 1760 Lytretton Daal. 
Dead iv, He could draw an ill face, or caricature a good one, 
with a masterly hand. 1851 Ruskin Stowes Ven. (1874) 1. 
App. 398 The appointed fate of the Renaissance architects, 
to caricature whatever they imitated. 

b. tvansf. and fig. To burlesque. 

1749 Smottett Gil Be. 431 Tt would be caricaturing the 
peerage to confer itonme. 1862 Goucsuren Jers. Ketig. tv. 
vil. (1873) 307 The Faith once given to the saints is griev- 
ously caricatured. 

Hence ‘Irom sb. and vb.) Caricaturable uw. ; 
Caricatured ///. a.; + Caricaturely adv. ; +Ca- 
ricaturer (= CARICATUKIST) ; Caricaturing vé/. 


sb: Caricaturish @. For pronune. sce the sb. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 31 July 170 A grotesque and caricaturable 
ugliness. 1813 /:xamniner 5 Apr. 223 1 Those caricatured 
rogues which give eclat to celebrated plays, 1865 Public 
Opin, 28 Jan. 104 It is the caricatured crinolines that have 
brought their originals into disfavour. 759 Macn1in Love 
a@ la Mode 1. i. (1793) 10 His manner .. has something so 
Caricaturely risible in it. 1758 A/onthly Kev 319 The most 
eminent Caracaturers of these times. /é/¢. All the humour- 
ous effects of the fashionable manner of Caracaturing. 1859 
Dickens 7. Two Cities u. xiv, With beer-drinking, pipe- 
smoking, song-roaring, and infinite caricaturing of woe. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 401 Wither that .. they are rude or 
weak, caricaturish or insufficient. 

Ca.ricaturist. [f Caricature +-IsT; or a. 
I’. car icaluriste.) One who practises caricature. 

1798 Ferniar /linstr. Sterne i 8 Exaggeration is also the 
art of caricaturists. 1865 Wriunt @/rst. Carteature xvii. 
(1875) 480 Gillray was, beyond all others, the great political 
caricaturist of his age. 1866 Fettos duc. & Med. Gr. I. 
ix. 156 Aristophanes. .was a brilliant caricaturist. 

Carices, plural of Cankx, sedge. 

Carick(e, carik(e, obs. forms of CanRack. 


Carico'graphy. [f. Canex,cartc-+-(o)ckarny, 
after pure Gr. compounds.) A description of the 
genus Carca and its species. 

1846 in Worcrstre. 1864 Weaster cites Dewey. 

Caricous \kevrikes), a. [f. L. cara a hind ol 
dry fig + -ovs.] Kesembling a fig. 


CARIED. 


_ 1730-6 Baiwey, Caricous Timour (with Surgeons) a swell- 
ing resembling the figure of a fig. 1751 in CHampers Cyct, 
1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

+Carie. Oés. perhaps = Carry sé. load. 

¢ 1300 A. Adis. 6695 With besauns, a thousand camailes ; 
Y wol geve the gymmes, and byghes, Tep thousand caries, 

Carie.n, obs. form of CARRY v., CARE 2. 

Carried, f/.a.7are—', [f. CARIES +-ED. Cf. 
F. carté.) Affected with caries, decayed. 

1884 Vern. Lee Exfhor. \. 181 Unfleshed, caried carcases. 

Carien, obs. form of CARRION. 

Caries (keerijzz). [L. carves. Cf. F. carze.) 

a. Pathol. Decay of the bones or teeth. b. 
Bot. Decay of vegetable tissue. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg, xix. 27 The excremen- 
titious humours. .to wit the matter ofthe Caries. 1655 CuL- 
PEPPER Riverins u.xv. 89 A Caries or foulness of the Bone. 
1836 Topp Cycé. Anat. I. 746/1 Caries. attacks the cranium 
in common with the rest of the osseous system. 1859 J. 
Tomes Dental Surg. 305 The epamel and the dentine are 
the tissues. .affected by caries. 

Hence + Ca-riez’d A//. a. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. xxix. (1678) 689 His 
leg all ulcered, and all the bopes Cariez’d and rotten. 

|| Carillon (ka:r7l¥on, -7'yon). [Fr.; f. ‘med.L. 
guadrilion-em a quaternary, because carillons were 
formerly rung on four bells’ (Littré); cf. It. gzad- 
viglio ‘a crue, troupe, companie’ (Florio); but 
some think the cart//on was orig. the melody.] 

1. ‘A set of bells so hung and arranged as to be 
capable of being played upon either by manual 
action or by machinery’ (Grove). 

1836 Fam. Tour S. Holland 111 A fine set of carillons, 
which emit pleasing silvery tones. 1854 Bapuam //alicut. 
377 Adjust toeach a littlecarillon of bells. 1872 ELLAcomMBE 
Bells of Ch. x. 349 There are in the tower of Notre Dame 
at Antwerp two Carillons ..accords or harmonies of four 
and six notes can be played on them. 

2. An air or melody played on the bells. 

1803 Rees Cycl., Carillons, a species of chimes frequent 
in the Low Countries, played on a nuniber of bells. 1873 
Loner. Elizabeth Pref. 81 When ceased the little carillon 
To herald from its wooden tower The important transit of 
the hour. 1879 Dowpen Sowthey iv. 85 Flanders .. where 
the carillons ripple from old spires. 

3. A musical instrument, or appendage to one, 
to imitate a peal of bells. 

1819 Rees Cyc/. V1, Carillon, is likewise the name of a 
small keyed instrument to imitate a peal of hand bells. 
1876 Hites Catech. Organ x. (1878) 93 The Carillon [in the 
organ]is a series of sonorous steel bars. 1881 C. A. Epwarps 
Organs 68 In Mr. Holmes’ organ the echo, the solo, and 
the carillon are all three commanded from the fourth clavier. 

Hence || Carillonneur. [Fr.] 

1772 Burney Pres. St. AJus. 15 The Carillonneur was 
literally at work, and hard work indeed it must be. 1871 
Haweis Alusic & Mor. in. iii. 472 The best living carillon- 
neurs. 1879 Grove D7ct. Aus. 1. 593 As carilloneur his 
duties were to play..to keep the chimes in tune and to set 
fresh tunes. .on the drum of the carillon. 

|| Carina (karein&’. Zool. and Zot. [L. carina 
keel.] Applied to various structures of the form, 
of a keel or ridge; esp. a. the two petals forming 
the base of a papilionaceous corolla; b. the 
median ridge on the mericarp of an umbelliferous 
fruit; ©. the median ridge on the sternum of 
birds ; d. the dorsal single plate of the shell of 
Cirripedes; e. the vertebral column of an embryo. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn., Carina, is a Term used .. 
by the Anatomists for the first Rudiments of the intire 
Vertebra, as they appear in a Chicken’s Embryo. . because 
it is crooked in the form of the Keel ofa Ship. 1774 GarDEN 
in Phil. Trans. LXV. 104 This carina, or keel, is very dis- 
tinguishable.. by its thinness, its apparent laxness. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. 11, 187 Dorsal carina prolonged and 
pointed. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. (1880) 185 In a Papiliona- 
ceous Corolla. .the two anterior [petals]. .partly cohering to 
form a prow-shaped body, the Carina or Keel. 1872 NicHot- 
son Palvont. 151 The compartment at the end of the shell 
where the animal thrusts out its cirrated limbs, is called the 
‘carina’, 1872 Ouiver Elem, Bot. App. 304 Alz roundish, 
converging, shorter than the compressed, curved carina. 

Carinal (kareinal), 2. Zool. and Zo/. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Pertaining to the carina; sce prec, 

1872 Nicnorson Palvont. 151 The carinal Margin. 1872 
Ouiver £ lem, Bot. u. 181 The carinal ridges are opposite to 
thestamens. 1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. An. vi. 292 The 
carinal and the rostral compartments. 

|| Carinaria (kerinéria). Zool. [f. L. carina 
keel.) A genus of Hcteropodous Molluscs, hav- 
ing the heart and liver protected by a small and 
dclicatc shell of glassy translucency, known to 
collectors as Glass Nautilus and Venus’s Slipper. 

1847 CARPENTER Zoo/, §901. 1873 Dawson Earth and 
‘fan iv, 76 Those singular molluscous swimmers by fin or 
float known to zoologists as..Carinarias. 

Carinate (ke'rinét), 2. Zool. and Bot. [ad. L. 
carindl-us, f. carind-re: sce next, and -aTE2,] 
Furnished with a Carrya or ridge ; kceled. 

1781 Kerr in /’A27, Trans. LXX1. 374 The back is cari- 
nate; the belly flat. 1876 Haxrtey AZat. ATed. 391 Leaves 
linear. .smooth, channeled above, carinate below. 

Ilence Carina‘to-, comb. f. L. carinatis. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 327 Lobes carinato-angular. /dd. 
166 Exterior often. . finely carinato-striate, 

Carinate (ke'rineit:, v. Zool. and Hot. [f. 1. 
carinat- ppl. stcm of cazvindre to furnish with a 
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keel (or shell), f. cariza keel: see-aTE3.) ¢rans. 
To furnish with a carina, keel, or central ridge. 

Hence Ca‘rinated f/. a., keeled, ridged; 
CARINATE a.; Carinating ff/. a., ?forming a 
carina; Carina‘tion, a keel-like formation, ridg- 
ing resembling a keel. 

1698 J. Petiver in PAtl. Trans. XX. 324 The Stalk is 
round and carinated. 1880 Watson in Fraud. Linn.Soc. XV. 
No. 84. 228 Two threads whose prominence slightly cari- 
nates each whorl. 1788 Gray in PAd. Trans. LX XIX. 28 
Carinated scales. .a character of venomous Serpents. 1846 
Dana Zooph. 384 The twelve large carinating lamella. 1880 
Warson in Frat. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 117 Each whorl.. 
projects in an angular carination, 1881 — zé¢d. No. 87. 411 
The line of the tubercles forms a rather acute carination. 

+Carine. Obs. [a. F. carine:—L. carina.] Keel. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Carine, the keel or bottom of a 
ship. Howet, 1678 in Prittiprs. 

Carine, obs. form of CAREEN. 

Caring (kéorin), vb/. sb. [f. CARE v, +-ING1.] 
The action of the verb Care. 

1553 GrIMALDE Cicero's Offices 11. (1558) 87 No painful- 
nesse, no diligence, no caring. 1607 Hieron JVés, 1. 318 
A caring and studying to prooue what is the good will of 
God. 1633 P. FLetcner Purple Isl, v1. xxxv, Daintie joyes 
laugh at white-headed caring. @1797 H. Wacrote Left. 
I. 39 (L.) If the god of indolence is a mightier deity with 
you than the god of caring for one. 

Carino-, comb. form of Carta, keel. 

1872 Nicnotson Palzont. 151 The one nearest the carina, 
“carino-lateral’. 

Carioch, obs, form of CAROcHE. 

Carion, obs. form of CaRRION. 

+ Ca-rio’se, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. carids-25, 
f. caviés.] = CaRtovs. 

1762 Wo.taston in PAil. Trans. LI. 585 The os calcis, 
and astragalus, are both of them cariose. 

Cariosity (keerijpsiti). Pathol. {[ad. mod.L. 
cartosttat-em, f. cartosws rotten, carious.) Carious 
state or condition ; a carious formation. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. xviii.130 Moist medicaments are 
not to bee applied to bones, because they cause cariositie. 
uae Amyanp in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 199 A..Cariosity in 
the Body of the Os Humeri. . 

Carious (kéerias), a. [ad. F. cartenx (16th c. 
in Paré), or L. carzos-zs, f. carzés: see -0vS.] 

1. Pathol. Of bones, teeth, etc.: Affected with 


caries, decayed. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 1v. iv. 309 Finding the 
bone carious. 1789 W. BucHan Dom. Aled. 357 A rotten or 
carious tooth. 1831 Youatt Horse viii. (1847) 202 Carious 
or hollow teeth are occasionally. .seen. 

2. transf. Decayed ; rotten with dry rot. 

1530 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) 295 My cariouse bodye to be be- 
ride in the Trenyte qweir. 1832 /’cg. Subst. Food 49 The.. 
carious grains are... often housed with the sound grain. 
1842 Blackw. Afag. LI. 286 Fire racing along the old carious 
timbers. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. Pref. 37 The earth 
yields and crumbles beneath his foot ..for its substance is 
white, hollow, and carious. 

Hence Cariousness. 

1818 Art Preserv, Feet 116 A cariousness which has ren- 
dered the amputation of one or more toes .. necessary, 

+ Caritably, adv. Obs. = CHARITABLY. 

1533 More Dedell. Salem Wks. 973/1 To do otherwise 
truly and caritably their duty. [Perh. only a misprint.] 

Caritative (keriteitiv), a. [f. L. carttal-em 
charity + -IvE.) Of charitable or benevolent ten- 
dency. Cf. CHARITATIVE. 

1884 M. Kaurmann in Gd. Ii’ords 617 Thus by a ‘ carita- 
tive system’—a term first introduced into text books of 
pclitical economists by Wagner—to secure social peace. 

+Carity. Obs. [ad. L. caritds, -dtem, f. carus 
dear. Cf. CHARITY, CHERTY.] Dearness, dearth. 

1530 S¢%. Pagers Hen. VI1I,1. 367 A gret carystye in Italye 
of all maner of grayn. 1620 VENNER //7a Recta iii. 56 Not- 
withstanding the raritie and caritie of it. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Cavity, dearth, scarcity, dearness, 

Cariune, obs. form of CAKRION, 

Cark (kaik), sb. Obs. orarch. Also 4-5 carke, 
kark(e. [a. AF. karke, kark, a northern F, form 
of carche, charche, bearing the same relation to 
harkier, carchier, charchier (see next), that charge 
does to chargier. 

The pretended OE. ‘cearc, carc, care’ and its deriva- 
tives in Bosworth are baseless figments. There is no word 
of this form in Teutonic.] 

+1. (?) A load; a weight of 3 or 4.cwt. Obs. 

a1300 [Ritey £7d. Ald, (1859) 223 De Scawinga, Qe toutz 
les avers des queux serra prys custume par karke, doit le 
karke poysera iili centaines.. kark du grein iii centaines.] 
1473 Acta Audit. 31 (Jam.), li tun of wad, a cark of alum, 
a pok of madyr. axzsoz ArNo.ve Ch» ox, (1811)99 A karke 
of peper, Akark of gynger. /d:d cg The kark t erof shal 
wey lj. C. ¢1gsoSir J. Batrour Practicks (1754) 87 (Jam.) 
For ane hundreth carkes of kelles at the entrie ij, at the 
furthcoming ii. [1637 Cowett Jterpr., Carke seemeth to 
be a quantity of wooll whereof thirtie make a Sarpler, 27 H 
VI. cap. 2. [Some error—the word there is sackes.] Hence 
in Termes de la Ley, Brount, Puiwtirs, Batey, etc.) 

+ 2. Charge, burden of responsibility. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 20790 (Cott.) He wil noght tak pe cark 
[A7S. F. charge] on him, ¢1330 A7th, & Aler?. ps? ‘This 
ich seuen saunfail, The cark hadde of the batayl. ¢1400 
Gamelyn 760, 1 see that al the cark schal fallen on myn 
heed. 1880 Basincton Exp. Lvord's Prayer (1596) 148 
Them that haue any great cark vpon their hands. 

3. That which bnrdens the spirit, trouble ; eve, 


troubled statc of mind, distress, anxiety ; anxious 


CARKING. 


solicitude, labour, or toil. 
coupled with cave.) arch. 

¢1325 £. £, Atlit. P. B. 4 Fayre formez my3t he fynde in 
for[plering his speche & in be contrare, kark & combraunce 
huge. Jézd. C.265 He knew vche a cace [? care] and kark pat 
hym lymped. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 135 He quath..fiue 
thousand to be hospitale, for pei were in karke. c1449 
Pecock Kefr. i. xv. 377 This seid cark and caring & 
attendaunce is miche more in a man for that he hath wijf 
& children. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary v. (1870) 240 Euer in 
carcke & care, for his purse wyll euer be bare. 1567 Dranr 
florace Epist. . ii, Mongst so much toyle, and such a 
coyle, such soking carke, and spyte. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 
1. 1. 44 Downe did lay His heavie head, devoide of careful 
carke. 1626 Massincer Nom, Actor 1.1, What then follows 
all your carke & caring? 1639 H. AinswortH Aznot. Ps. 
x. 3 He woundeth himselfe with his greedy carke. 1841-6 
Loner. Nuremberg xxii, The swart mechanic comes to 
drown his cark and care. 

+4, Care, heed, pains. Ods. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 78 The gret carke that they 
had of her riches .. and imoderate carke of her kynnefolke. 
1549 CoverDALE Evrasm:. Par. Phil. tii. 1, 1 haue with 
muchecarke and care oftentymes warned you. 1576 Woot- 
ton Chr, Max. 66 The cark & care which Gods Spirit .. 
taketh that justice may overcome. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
1. xxiv, (1632) 61 The carke and care men tooke about good 


husbandry, 
Cark (kak), v. Obs. or arch. [ME. carke-n, 


harke-n, is identical in form with ONF. carkier, 
harkier, carguier, garkier, later (and mod. Pic.) 
carker (in other dials. casczer, carchier, charchier) 
to load, burden :—late L. carcdre, contr. f. carrvicare 
to load (whence came the OF. duplicate form 
chargier, in ONF. cargter, cargier, to CHARGE).] 

+1. trans. To load, burden; a/so, to charge or 
impose as a charge upon. Ods. 

21300 Cursor AM, 8253 (Gott.) It was sua karkid[ F. karked, 
Cc. cherged, 7. charged], ilka bow, wid lef, and flour, and 
fruit, enow. /ézd. 23002 Pai sal haue na might vp to win, 
Sua heui carked of pair sin. 1330 R. Brunne Chvox. 110 
Anober oth. .pe clergie did him karke. 1340 Ayexd. 138 Pe 
ilke..pet na3t ne hep bote bane nhicke y-carked mid zenne 
dyadlich. /did. 142 Pe milde herten y-carked mid pornes of 
ssarpnesse of penonce. 1393 Lanox. P. Pf. C. 1v. 472 Shal 
noper kyng ne kny3t..Ouer-cark be comune. 

2. To burden zw77/i care, burden as care does; to 
worry, harass, vex, trouble. (Mostly in pa. pple.) 
Obs. or arch.; but see CARKING AP/. a. 

21300 Cursor AM. 5654 pan bai ware carked [v.7. fillud] in 
pat land [Egypt] wit care. /dzd. 23994 (Gétt.) Bot carked 

C. charked, /. carkid] sua i was wid care. /dzd. 24233 

ou cark be noght sa fast wit car. ¢1330 Arth. §& Merl. 
4464 The king Cradelman Was soure carked and alle his 
man. 1830 Texnyson Dérge 8 Thee nor carketh care nor 
slander. : ’ 

3. 72t7. To be anxious, be full of anxious thought, 


fret oneself ; to labour anxiously, to toil and moil. 


Obs. or arch. 

a1goo in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 54 For hire love y carke 
ant care. 1530 PAtsGr. 476, I carke, I care, I take thought, 
Fe chagrine. 1556 Asp. Parker Psalter xxxvi. Argt., How 
he careth and carkth for his lytheir gayne. 1580 Tusser 
Husb, \1878) 209 To carke [ee. 1573 carp] and care, and euer 
bare .. What life it is. 1609 Hottanp Amz. Marcell, xix. 
x. 136 Constantius .. sat carking [L. cuvazter] and musing 
upon the matter. 1649 Burne Lng. Jitprou. Impr. (1652) 
79 Heneed neither Moyle nor Carke as he did before. a 1677 
Barrow Sevm. Wks. 1716 1. 54 A covetous man .. carking 
about his bags. 1732 BerkELey A/ciphz. ii. § 20 Old Buba- 
lion in the city is carking, starving, and cheating, that his 
son may drink, game, and keep mistresses. 1848 KincsLey 
Alt. Locke's Soug 9 Why for sluggards cark and moil? 

+4. In weakened sense (cf. CARE v.): To take 


thought or care, busy oneself. Oés. 

21375 Foseph Arim. 30 Pei carke for here herbarwe. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on I] usb. 1. 701 For boles eke now tyme is 
fortokark. 1602 27d Pt .Returufr. Pernass. 1. v. (Arb.) 47 
Our doting sires, Carked and cared to haue vs lettered. 1603 
Engl. Mourn, Garm. in Select. fr. Hart. Misc. (1793) 207 
To cark for sheep and lambs, that cannot tend themselves. 

+5. ? (Morris explains ‘to produce’.) Obs. rare. 

1340 Ayenb.230 A donghel bet ne carkep. . bote pornes and 
netlen. 

Cark- in various words: see CaRc-. 

Carke-cloth: see CAkE-CLOTH. 


+ Carket. Ols. Also 6-7 carcat, -kat. [Con- 
tracted f. CARCANET, carkuet.] = CARCANET. 

15.. Sougs Costume (1849) 92 Thair collars, carcats, and 
hals beidis. 1580 Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Collier & 
autre bague pendant au col, a coller or carket. 1603 P/t- 
lotus xxviii, For to decoir ane Carkat craif That cumlie 
Collour bane. 1814 Discipline 111. 26 (Jam.) There's a glen 
where we used to make carkets when we were herds. 


+ Carkful, ¢c. Ols. [f. Cark sd.+-FuL.) Full 
of care or trouble ; anxious. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xv. 377 Ouer thou3tful and ouer 
carkful. 1482 AZouk af Evesham (Arb.) 60 Ouer carkefulle 
of hys bodely helbe. 

Ca‘rking, v0/. sb. Obs. or arch. [f. CARK v. + 
-ING1,] The action of the verb CaRK}; grieving, 
being anxious; trouble, solicitude ; anxious toil. 

1583 GotpinG Calvin on Deut. cxxxvii. 844 They which 
are maried .. must needes be giuen ouer to many cares 
and carkings. a@ 1639 W. WuateLey Prototypes 1. vi. (1640) 
73 Without any further carking and perplexity of mind. 
1659 Gentl. Call. v. 414 Those carkings and sol icitudes to 
which needier persons are exposed. 1691 E. TayLor 
Behmen's Threef. Life xvii. 312 Distrustful carking and 
toiling, 1862 P. Younc Daily Read. ccxvi. 75 With all 
our carking and caring, we cannot increase our stature. 


(In later use generally 


_ =a =a 


CARKING. 


Carking (kaukin), Ap/. a. Obs. or arch. 
prec. +-1NG%.] That carks. 

1. An attribute of care, or the like: Burdening, 
distressing, grieving, wearing, fretting. 

c1565 T. Rosinson Mary Magda. Ixviii, Solace in her 
brest no place can finde, For carking care doth all delights 
together binde. 1748 Tiiomson Cus¢, /ndod. u. i, Ate up 
with carking care & penurie. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 
Ixiv, Some carking care that would not be driven away. 

2. Of persons: a. Fretting, anxious; b. Toiling, 
moiling ; ¢. Miserly, niggardly. 

1567 Drant /forace Efist. ii. C itj, Duke Nestor, sillie 
carking segge. 1579 Twyne PAysicke agst. Kort. . \xxxiii. 
266a, A labouryng and carkyng man, whose lyfe ought to 
he a patterne of all quietnesse. 1600 Heywoop 1 Ldw. /V, 
Wks. 1874 I. 21 Whose recreant limbs are notcht with gaping 
sears, Thicker than any carking craflsmans score. 1720 
WeExtTon Suffer. Sou of God ¥¥. xv. 402 Who are so ex- 
tremely carking and caring aboul this Life. 1748 Ricuarp- 
son Clarissa (181x) VIIE. xxi. 331 Iminensely rich and 
immensely carking. 1750 BerkeLey Patriotism § 22 Ibycus 


[f as 

{ 

is a carking, griping, closefisied fellow. 1789 D. Davivson 

Seasons 62 (Jam.) List’ning to the chirp O’ wandring mouse, 

or moudy’s carkin hoke. . 

+ Carkingly, a/v. Ods. [f. prec. + -LY 2] 
Anxiously, fretfully, solicitously. 

1611 Cotcr., Chagriueuent, pensiuely, heauily, sadly, 
carkingly. 1633 Br. Hawt //ard Texts 11 Be ye not 
anxiously, distrustfully, carkingly careful for the things of 
this life. x656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Uul, xvi. 193 Neither 
iminoderately desire riches, or carkingly heap them up. 
1660 S. Fisuer Rustichs Alarin Wks. (1679) 326 Your .. 
false Translations ye are so carkingly careful of. 

Carl, carle (kail), 56.1 Also 4-7 karle, 5 
karll, 6 carril, cairle, carll. [a. ON. far] (Sw. 
Da. £ar/) man, male, freeman, man of the people ; 
found in OE., from the time of the Danish kings, 
in Auts-car/, later also in bzétse-carl, and carlman, 
but not as a separate word. ON. sar7=OHG. 


charal, karl, MUG. sarl:—OTeut. type *karlo-z. 


“OHG. had also charlo, MHG. charle, karle:— 


OTeut. type *tarlon-. Besides these the LG. 
dialects have an ablaut form repr. an OTeut. type 
*kerlo-z, viz. OE. ceorl (from cerl), MDu. £ére/, 
kerle, Du. kerel, MLG. kerlc (whence mod.G. £er7), 
Fris. fser?: see Cuurt. The form sar! appears 
as the proper name Aar/, OE. Carl, L. Carolus, 
Fr, and Eng. Charles: cf. CHARLES’ WatN.] 

1. A man of the common people; more particu- 
larly a countryman, a husbandman. arch. 

[1000 See House-cart, Bus-cart, CARMAN ?]. 


1375 Barsour Brace 1. 226 Stalwart karlis .. and wycht. 


/bid. x. 158 He wes a stout carle and a sture. 1386 


~ Cnaucer Prol. 545 The Mellere was a stout carl for the 


uones. c1gzg Wryntoun Cron. yin. xi. 90 Thai sparyt 
nowther carl na page. 
chorle, rusticus, 
a grele karl thourgh the medowes. 
Fooles (3570) 159 Fye rurall carles, awake I say and rise. 
e1gso Sir J. BALFouk Practicks 510 (Jam.) Cairles, and men 
of mean condilioun. x§sz Hutort, Churle or carle of ihe 
countrey, rusticus. 17§7 Dyer Flecce 11. 435 They clolhe 
the mountain carl or mariner. 1820 Scort A/onast. xvii, It 
seems as if you had fallen asleep a carle, and awakened a 

entleman. 182r JoAnna Baiwuie A/a/cout's Heir xii. 2 By 
ord and by carle forgot. 1876 Morris Sigurd u.87 And 
kings of the carles are these. 

+b. esp. A bondman, a villain; cf. CuurL. Obs. 

(after 1500 blending with prec.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 29444 Pe tober. es woman, carl 0 feild, 
and child pal es wit-in eild. ¢1400 Cato’s Alorals 313 in 
Cursor M. p. 1673 If pou haue cartis bo3t to serue pe in pi 
po3t. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Carle or chorle, bondeman 
or woman, servus nativus, serva nativa. cx1440 York 
Myst, xi. 191 We are harde halden here als carls vndir be 
kyng. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 148/2 He tormenied a 
uylayn or a carle for the couetyse of hys good. 1530 Patscr. 
203/t Carle, chorle, mflain. 1549 Cowpt. Scot, xvii. 144 
The discriptione of ane vilaine (quhilk ve cal ane earl in 
our scottis langage’. [1844 Lp. Brouciuam Brit. Const. x. 
(1862)140 The oath of a..king’s thane, being of equal avail 
with that of six carles or peasants. ] 

2. Hence, A fellow of low birth or rude manners ; 
a base fellow ; a cchurl. In later times, passing into 
a vague term of disparagement or contempt, and 
chiefly with appropriate epithets. Sc. (kerl) or arch. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 13808 ‘ Pou carl, qui brekes pou vr Inu.’ 
3325 &. E. Addit. /’. B. 876 An out-comlyng, a carle, we 
kyne of pyn heued. c 1400 Vwaine 4 Gaz. 559 The karl 
of Kaymes kyn. 1476 Sin J. Paston Left. 776 HI. 163 
They weer ffrowarde karlys. 1526 SKELTON Mlaguy/. 1844 
A knave and a carl, and all of one kynd. 1549 Copi. 
Scoti. xvii. 146 Thai that var vicius & couuardis, var reput 
for vilainis ande carlis. 1597 1s¢ 2’t. Return fr. Paruass. 
¥. 1. 1479 Farewell, base carte clothed in a sattin sute. 1728 
Tuomson Hyn to May (R.), 1 deem that carl, by beauty’s 
pow'r unmov'd Hated of heav’n. 1818 Scorr Art. Alid/. 
avil, “Ye donnard caile’, 1829 — Demonol. iv. 123 Wrinkled 
Carles and odious hags. 1882 Miss Fotuercit, Auth & K. | 
aul, A rough-hewn, cross-grained carle like him. 

b. sfec. One who is churlish or nean in money | 
matters; a grabber; a niggard. Now only Sc. 

3542 Brinxtow Courft, ii. (1874) 9 Another rich covelos 
Carl. 1564 Brecon Jewell of Foye Wks. 1. 15 Those riche 
carles and couetouse churles. xg93 T. Nase Christ's T, 
53 None is so much the thieves mark as the myser and 
the Carle. x§97-8 Br. Hatt Sa/, u. iv. 34 The liberal nan 
should Niue, and carle should die. 1642 Rocrrs Naaman 
354, I will not say, as a Carle lately did, of greal wealth, I 
shall dye a beggar. 1730-6 Baitry s.v., An old Carle, an | 
old doting, covetous hunks, a surly uiggard. 1753 Richarp- | 


c1440 Promp, Parv. 62 Carle or 
61450 Aferiiu xi. 167 They saugh come 
1509 Barciay Ship of 


121 


son Grandison (1781) 1}. xxxvi. 341 Mercaniile carle, 1837 
R. Nicott Pocms (1843) 90 He was a carle in hts day, And 
sicear bargains he could mak. 

3. Without any specific reference to rank or 
manners, but usually including the notion of sturdi- 
ness or strength, and sometimes of roughness; = 
Fellow. Sc. (Cf. 1375-86 in 1.] 

asso Christis Kirke Gr. xxi, The carlis with clubbis coud 
udir quell. 1668 Currerrer & Cone Barthol. Anat. t. xxxi. 
74 If he be a lusty Carle. 1724 Ramsay 7'ca-¢, Adisc. (1733) 
I. 84 The nighi was cauld, the carle was wat. 1794 Burns 
The Carics of Dysart, Upwi' the carles o' Dysart, And the 
lads o’ Buckhayen, 1798 Worvsw. /’. Bed/ 1. xvii, He was 
a carl as wild and rude As ever hue-and-cry pursued, 1828 
Scort #. AL, Perth vii, The 1own hold ine a hot-headed 
carle. 1857 J. Witson Cér. North 1, 156 A rosy-cheeked 
carle, upwards of six feet high. 1858 M. Porteous Souter 
Fohuuy 7 A dlither cantier carl, 

b. Sc. Zo play carl again: ‘to return a stroke, 
to give as much as one receives’ (Jaimicson). 

1862 in Hislop Prov. Scott, 161 Play carle wi’ me again. 

4, =CARL HEMP, q. Vv. 

5. attrib. and Comb.: a. simple attrib. or in 


apposition : That is or acts as a carl; knavish. 

cx4s50 Erle of Tolous 1081 Thou carle monke, wyth all ihy 
gynne..Hur soroweschalt thou not cces, 1593 PEELE Order 
Garter Wks. 1829 I}. 238 The carl Oblivion stol'n from 
Lethes lake. 

b. In sense of ‘male’, as car7 cat, carl crab; 
carl doddie, a flowering stalk of ribgrass, scabious, 
ete. (ef. cr? doddy) ; also CARL HEMP, CARMAN 2. 

(The asserted occurrence of carl-catt, cart-fugol, etc. in 
OE. appears to be an error: they have not been found by 
us even in ME.) 

cx605 MontGomerRiE Flytiug 670 Carle cats weepe vinegar 
with lheir eine, 1691 Ray A’. C. Wds. (IE. D. S.) Cart-cat, 
a boar or he-cat. 1803 Sir R. Sipsanp /7/e 132 (Jam.) The 
common sea-crab. .1he male they call the Carle crab, 1868 
G. Macvonatp &. Falconer 1.65 ‘He kneipit their heids 
thegither, as gin they hed been twa carldoddies’. 

Carl, 56.2 dial. [Cf Carn v2] 

1, -=Caruine 2. 

3875 Rosinson IVAitby Gloss. (E. D.S.) Carliugs or Carls, 
are gray peas steeped in water and fried the next day in 
butter or fat..‘Vhey are eaten on the second Sunday before 
Easter, formerly called ‘Care Sunday’. 

2. Carl Sunday = Carling or Care Sunday. 

1688 R. Hotme A ruioury 1. 3130/1 The 5 Sunday in Lent 
called Carle Sunday. 1788 Marsnatt &. Veorksh. (E. D.S.) 
s.v. Carlings, The Sunday next but one before Easier, 
which is called Carl-Sunday. 

Carl, v.! [?f. Cart 54.1] 

+1. zt. (?)To act or behave like a carl; to 
talk with a gruff, snarling voice, tosnarl. Still a7a/. 

1602 KReturu fr. Parnass.v. iv. (Arb.) 72 Nought can great 
Furor do, but barke and howle, And snarle and grin, and 
carle, and towze the world, Like a great swine. x62: 
Burton Auwat, Mel. 1. ii. 1. v. (1651) 60 They Carle many 
times as they sit, and talk 1o themselves, they are angry, 
waspish. 1875 Rouinson Whitby Gloss. Cari, 10 snarl. 

2. trans, Yo provide or suit with a male. Sc. 

1807 Knicksie Wayside Cott. 177 (Jam.) If she could get 
herself bul carl’d..She wi’ her din ne’er deav‘d the warld. 

Carl, v.2 dial. [Of uncertain origin. 

(Perh. a back-formation from Caritnc? ‘ parched peas’, 
taken as a participial form.)} 

trans. To prepare as carlings ; to parch (peas) ; 
to birsle or bristle. Hencc Carled Af/. a. 

1611 CotGr. s.v. Groule, Febves groniées, parched or 
carled Beanes. 1862 Leeds Dial. 263 Carled peas, grey 
peas steeped all night in water and fried the following day 
with butter, 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Forésh. Diad,, The sun 
carls the hay and makes it crackly. /é7d., T’ground is 
sumpy underneath, but carled on top. 

Carlage, obs. Sc. var. of CARLISH a. 

Ca‘rlet. [ad. F. carrelct, in same sense, dim. of 
carrel, carreaun file:—Romanic *gzadrello, dim. 
of gzadro:—\.. guadrum square.) A file of tri- 
angular section, two sides being single-cut, and 


one smooth ; used by comb-makers. 

1688 R. Hote Arinoury 11. 383/2 Combmakers Tools .. 
a Carlet1.. three square, whereof ihe sinooth side is up, and 
one of ihe Teeth side seen. 1874in Knicut Dect. Alech. ; 
and in mod, Dicts. 

(Carlet in Richardson, etc., a mistake for 
Carlel, i. e. (the earl of ) Carlisle, in the following : 

1630 Drayton Barons IWarres iv. 7 That craflie Carlel 
closely apprehended.) 


Carl hemp. Also 6 churle hempe, charle 
hemp. [from Car sé.! in sense ‘male’; but 
the name was actually given in 16th c. to what is 
now known to be the female plant (being the 


robuster and coarser). 

(So in med.L., and other langs.; the popular error was 
pointed out by Ray //ist. 11686) I. 159‘ Mas robustior (Aaec 
nobis foemina dicitur guia prolifica)', also by Linnzus 
Awauttates (1746) 1. 329; and fully discussed by Brair, 
Botan, Essays (1730) 246.)] 

1. The lemale or seed-bearing hemp plant, which 
is of stronger growth, and produces a coarser fibre. 

1523 Fitzuers. //usb, § 146 Thy female hempe musi be 
pulled from the churle hempe, for that beareth no sede .. 
The churle hempe beareth sede. .the hemp therof is not soo 

ood as the female hempe. 1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 32 

<arle hempe, left greene, now pluck vp cleene. 1597 
Gerarpg /ferbal cexxvii. 572 The male is called Charle 
Hempe, and Winter Hempe. Thie female Barren Hempe, 
and Sommer Hempe. 1691 Ray N.C. IVs, (E. D.S.)s.v., 
Nostrates dicunt karl-cat pro fele masculo, et karl-hemp pro 


| cateran and an auld carline. 


CARLING. 


cannabo majori vel masculo. 1877 E. Peacock AH’, Linc. 
Géoss. (E, D.S.) The carl or male hemp was used for ropes, 
sackcloth, and other coarse manufactures; the fimble, or 
female hemp, was applied to .. doinestic purposes. 

Jig. x72x Kutry Se. /’rov. 373 Jain.) You have a stalk of 
carle hemp in you ;—spoken to sturdy and stubborn boys. 
id Burns To Blacklock, Come Firm Resolve, take thou 
the van, Thou stalk o’ carl-hemp in man. 

2. Also called shortly carl. 

1574 Tusser //usé. (rye) 113 Fhe fimble to spin and the 
karl for hir secede. 517 3. Goucn Lleresbach's flush. 11586) 
39 b, ‘The female or firble Hlempe is first pulled up, afterward 
the inale or the carle, when his seede is ripe, is plucked up. 
(In mod. Trade and other Dicts.) 

Carlie. Sc. [f. Cann 56.1 4+-1=-1 4.) A little 
carl, a man short of stature. 

1697 CreLann /’oems 68 (Jam.) Sone peevish clownish 
carlie. 18a2 GaLt Sir A. Wylie 1. 40(Jam.) Andrew settled 
into a little gash carlie, remarkable chiefly for a straight. 
forward simplicity. 

+ Carlin. O/s. Also carline. [a. I’. carlin, 
ad. It. cardrno, f. Carlo Charles, the name of several 
rulers, esp. Carlo [, 1266.] ‘A small silver coit 
current in Naples and Sicily, equivalent to about 
four-pence Inglish’ (Chambers Cyc/. Supp.), or, 
in later times, twopence. 

3705 Hickerinoite Priest-Cr. u. i.7 The Pardon will cost 
-. a Dukat and 5 Gross or .. 5 Carlins. 1799 Str ‘I’. ‘rot - 
BRIDGE in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) EL}. 329 Sailors. .alt 
driven into the gun-boats without acartine, 1818 Hlouuovsr 
dist, Lllust. Ch. Llarold 541, 26 pence of the ancient small 
money (now, worth a carline), 

Carline!, -ing (ki-ulin). Chiefly Sc. Forms. 
4 kerling, -lyng, 6 carlyng, 6 9 carling, carlin, 
carline. [Northern ME. serding, a. ON. herling 
woman, esp. old woman, fein. of Aa@7/ (with ui- 
laut and -zszg, Norse form of -2#, -EN). Carin is 
assimilated to CaRL, and in the ending follows the 
Sc. pronunciation of -1nc as -77, as in mornin’, 

Sflittin’, etc. InSc. commonly (ke'rlzn).] 

A woman, esp. an old one; often implying con- 
tempt or disparagement, like Cat, s2Z.! 2. 

@13300 Cursor Al. 11056 Pe tan was leuedi maiden ying, 
Pe loper hir hand-womman kerling. ¢ 1375 ? Barsour 57. 
Theodera 21 Thru flatry Of kerlyngis, pat in mony wyse 
3ung mene betresis oft-syse. 1g§01 Douctas /al. Lon. 1942 
Vnto the nimphe I maid a busteous braid, Carling [z. 9». 
Carline] (quod 1) quhat was 3one. 1630 B. Jonson New 
duu vi, Why .. sold’st him then to me .. for len shillings, 
carlin? 2712 Arsutunot John Bull u. iv, (Peg says] There's 
no living with that old carline his mother. 1787 Burns 
To F. Sinith, That auld, capricious carlin, Nature. | 1810 
Tannanitye Wheu fohn aud me were married, My minnie, 
cankert carling, Would gi’e us nocht ava. 1827 Scom 
Chrou. Canoug. Introd. (1863) 242 It was but about a young 

1870 Morris Earthly far. 
ITE. iv. 56 Goodwife .. Thou art a sturdy carline yet. 

b. Applicd particularly to a witch or one 
charged with being such. 

1528 Lynpesay Dreure 45 Off the reid Etin and the gyir 
carlyng. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. WH. 514 How King 
Duffois was witchit be .. aue Witche Carling that duelt in 
Forres. a1gooin Sc. Pasg utls (1868) 44 A witches son, shame 
fa’ his face Sa carling lyke. 1790 Burns Yam O'Shanter, 
The carlin caught her by the ruinp, And left poor Maggie 
scarce astump. a 1835 Hocc Hitch of Fife lix, The kerlyng~ 
drank of the bishop’s wyne Quhill they scentit the morning 
wynde. 

Carline? \ka-ulin). [a. I. cardine, Sp., It., and 
med.L. carlina, reputed to be for Cavolina, from 
the emperor Karl or Carolus Magnus (Charle- 
magne)—‘ Herba quam Carolinam vocant, quod 
Magno quondam Carolo divinitus ostensa fucrit, 
adyersus pestiferam luem salutaris’ (Ruelle ¢ 1525 
in Du Cange).] 

A genus of Composite plants, closely allied to 
the thistles, and hence generally called Carline 
Thistle. The common species | Carlina vdga7ts) 
grows on dry soil, and is conspicuous for the straw- 
coloured, hygrometric involucre which surrounds 
the dull purple disk of the flower. ‘ 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. Ixvii. 529 Carline ‘Vhistel .. 
White Caroline Thistel, /érd. 530 They call it Car- 
lina, or Carolina, bycause of Charlemaigne E:mperour of 
the Romaynes, vuto whom an Angel first. shewed this 
Thistel, as they say when his arniie was striken with the 
pestilence. /é7d., The roote of Carline boyled in wyne, Is 
very good .. against the Sciatica. 1605 Timme Quersit. 
1. 177 The rootes of angelica, of the Carline-thistle. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower. Pt. Hb. 182 Cartine-thistle. 1879 
Lussock Sci. Lect. xi. 36 The heads of the conimon carline 
.. present a Sort of thicket, which must offer an almost im- 
penetrable barrier to ants. , 

Carline 3,@.and sé. Also Caroline. Applied 
to one of the balls in a particular game at bil- 
liards ; also to the game in which this is used. ‘ 

x820 //oyle's Games impr. 372 The Caroline or Carline 
game is played either on a round or square table with five 
balls, two white, one red, another blue, aud the caroline bal! 
yellow, 1863 Parpon //oyle's Games 408 The carline holed 
in a centre pocket scores six. ; . " 

Carling'!, carline (kaslin, -lin). (OF un 
certain etymology : in mod. F. cardingue ‘the ste) 
of a mast, the peece of timber whercinto the foot 
thereof enters ’ (Cotgr.’, (according to Littre from 
English); Pg. Sp., It. carZenga. cel. £erding (in 
the plz), as if the same word as Caniine!.] 


CARLING. 


1. Naut. One of the pieces of timber about 5 inches 
square in section, lying fore and aft under the deck 
of a ship, with their ends let culvertail-wise into the 
beams. ‘On and athwart these the ledges rest, 
whereon the planks of the deck and other portions 
of carpentry are made fast’? (Smyth [Vord-02.). 

1611 Coter. s. v. Adleurs, Our Ship-wrights name them 
Comings or Carlings. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. 
ii. 7 Carlings .. lieth along the ship from beame to beame. 
2775 Fatcu Day's Diving Vess. 5 These stanchions were 
again supported with cross beams or carlings in the middle 
of the chamber. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. II. 325 
The first explosion .. struck them against the carlings of 
the upper deck, so as to stun them. 1840 R. Dana Sef 
Mast xxxi. 119 The water dropping from the beams and 
carlines. ¢ 1850 Radin. Navig. (Weale) 103 The carlings 
by the side of, and for the support of the mast .. are much 
larger than the rest. 1863 77#es 19 Mar. 14/2 Iron carlines. 

2. dial. (see quot.). 

1875 Rosinson IViitby Gloss., Carlin, or Carelin, the 
portable beam beneath a hatchway in the floor, for giving 
cross-support to the hatch-lid. 

3. Cariing-knee, a piece of timber lying trans- 
versely from the ship’s side to the hatchway, serv- 
ing to sustain the deck between the two. 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accid. Vung, Seamen 30 Carling-knees, 
for the Dauid. 1627 — Seaman’s Gram. ii.7 The Carling 
knees. .comes thwart the ship from the sides of the Hatches 
way. 17041n J. Harris Lex Techn. 1867 in SMYTH. 

Carling ” (kaulin). 1n 6 carline, 7 carlin. 

[Possibly f. cave in CarE-SUNDAY+-LiNG. Peas, parched, 
or otherwise prepared, appear to have been long associated 
with Lent: see Brand ‘ Mid-Lent Sunday’, and Parscrave 
652, ‘I parche pesyn, as folkes use in Lent, ze grasle des 
poys.’ This being so, Cart z.2 would be from carding.) — 

1, (See quots.) 

1562 Turner Herbal 1. 93a, The perched or burstied 
peasen which ar called in Northumberland Carlines. @ 1724 
in Ramsay 7ea-t. Alisc. (1733) I. go There lads and lasses 
.. Will feast .. On sybows, and rifarts and carlings. ¢ 1746 
J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Lazc. Dial. Gloss., Carlengs, 
peas boiled on Care-Sunday. 1875 [see Cart sé.? 1]. 

2. Carling Sunday, the fifth Sunday in Lent, on 
which it was customary to eat parched peas. 

¢ 1680 in Law 4fe. 191 note, [Protest of the Gibbites] 
They solemnly renounce. .‘ old wives fables and bye words, 
as Palm-Sunday, Carlin-Sunday..ete.’ 1777 Branp Pof. 
Antiq. (1849) Laurz. 1786 Gentleman's Mag., In North- 
umberland the day is called Carling Sunday. The yeo- 
manry .. steep peas, and afterwards parch them, and eat 
them on the afternoon of that day, calling them carlings. 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 378 Care Sunday is the fifth 
Sunday from Shrove Tuesday..It is also called Carle 
Sunday, and in some parts Carding Sunday. 

Carling 3, var. of CARLINE. 

+Carlip. Ods. rare—'. ? A species of fire-arm. 

1659 Unhappy Marksman in Harl. Mise. (1812) 1V.7 (D.) 
The carlip is but short, wanting some inches of a yard in 
the barrel. 

Carlish (kaulif), 2. Also3 karl-. [f. Carn 
561+ -tsH1,] Ot or pertaining to a carl or carls; 
churlish, clownish, vulgar, coarse; rude, mean. 
Hence Ca'rlishness. 

a12z40 Wohunge in Cott. fom. 273 Ne bole me neauer 
mi luue nohwer to sette okarlische pinges. ¢ 1375 BarBouR 
Troy-bk. 1. 86 Hyme lykis erare to be Carlyche bane curtase. 
¢ 1440 Promp, Parv.77 Chorlysche or carlysche, rusticanus. 
argoo Cotkelbie Sow 11. 513 (Jam.) This carlage man, this 
foirsaid Colkelbe. 1542 UpaLt Eras. Apoph. 179b, At 
suche a carlishe aunswer. 1§52 HuLoet, Carlishnes or 
churlyshnes, rusticitas. a1624 Br. M. Smytu Serwm. 245 
When a poore Dauid, as it were, would borrow a sheep of 
carlish Nabal. 1803 W. S. Rose tr. Amadis de G. 78 Two 
carlish knights stood by. ‘ 

Carlism (kauliz’m). fa. F. cardiésme, Sp. car- 
lismo, {. Carlos Charles+-ism.] Attachment to 
Don Carlos, second son of Charles IV of Spain, 
and his heirs, as the legitimate successors of Fer- 
dinand V1] (died 1833), to the exclusion of the 
daughter of the latter, and her heirs; Spanish 
legitimism. So Carlist s/., an adherent of Don 
Carlos; aaj.. pertaining to Carlism. 

1830 Ax. Reg. 287 The Carlists were in fact the party 
of the Church. 1834 Gentd. Mag. CIV. 1. 97 Vittoria, the 
seat of Carlism. 1836 Gen. THompson Brit. Legion v. 130 
Lest the eloquence of the Carlist had been ofa nature to in- 
duce the Christino to desert. 1873 Spectator 23 Aug. 1061/2 
The delinquencies of some foolish partisans of Carlism, 

+Carllein. Obs. rare—'. [?for carling, f. 
Carb 56.14 -L1NG, or ?-ING.] A little carl. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 146 Herod. Shuld a earllein, a 
knafe, bot of oone yere age, Thus make me to rafe? 

Carloe, -lock, -lok(e, obs. ff. of CHarnock. 

Carlock (ka@uilgk).  [a. Russ. fartiik isinglass ; 
in F, also carlock.] singlass from the bladder of 
the sturgeon, imported from Russia. 

1768 in E, Buys Dict. Ternts of Art. 1819 in Pantologia 5 


and in mod. Dicts. 
+Carlot. Obs. rare—'. [f. Cann 5b.14-07.] 


A churl, carl, peasant. 

1600 Snaxs. A. F. L£. 1. v, 108 He hath bought the 
Cottage and the bounds That the old Carlot once was 
Master of. 

[ad. KF. 


Carlovingian (katlovindzian), a. 
carlovingien, for carlingtan, after Merovingian (f. 
Mérovée +-tng). Another form is CAROLINGIAN. J 
Belonging to the sccond dynasty of French kings, 


founded by Carl or Karl the Great (Charlemagne), 
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1781 Gispon Decl. & F. xlix, The Carlovingian Sceptre 
was transmitted .. in a lineal descent of four generations. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 45 The weakness of the 
Carlovingian monarchs. ‘ 

Carlsbad twins. ‘Large felspar crystals which 
are porphyritically embodied in a regularly con- 
stituted rock, as in the granite of Carlsbad in 
Bohemia, and the granite of some parts of Corn- 
wall’ (Ure Dict. Arts). 

Carlylism (kauileiliz’m). [f. the name of 
Thomas Carlyle(1795-1881) +-18M.] a. The char- 
acteristic literary manner or teachings of Cariyle. 
b. A mannerism of Carlyle (chiefly in language 
or style). 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXV. 722 It is Carlyleism in manner, 
but not in matter, 1881 Atheneum g Apr. 488/3 Fighting 
the good fight of liberty against tyranny, Christian kindness 
against Carlylism. 1881 V. ¥. Nation XXXII. 231 The 
emptiness, or, to use a Carlylism, the ‘putrescent cant’ of 
most of the talk. _. 

So also Carly‘lean, -ei‘an, -ian a., of, pertaining 
to, or like Carlyle ; sé.,an admirer or imitator of 
Carlyle. Carlyle’se, the literary style or dialect 
of Carlyle. Carlylesque a., Carlylia‘na, Car- 
ly lite, etc. 

1878 Morey Carlyle 188 Two conspicuous qualities of 
Carlylean doctrine. 1884 ///ust. Lond. News, 3 Sept. 243/2 
Thence the Carlyleian gigmanity. 1878'T. Sinccair Jlount 
104 Carlylians are good guides, if there are no better. 1858 
Sat. Rev. V. 414/1 The Quarterly will .. talk Kingsleyism, 
and the Edinburgh Carlylese. 1886 F. Harrison Choice 
Bks, 181 The finest Carlylese is never equal to the finest 
English. 1866 Coruzh. Mag. Oct. 414 His letters..took a 
curiously Carlylesque tone. 1865 Sat, Kev. 11 Noy. 607 
The Carlylites retort that Mr. Disraeli is ‘a Jew’. 

|| Carmagnole (karmanyo'l), [Fr. carmagnole 
a kind of dress much worn in France during the 
Revolution of 1789 ; also in senses given below.] 

1. Name of a lively song and dance, popular 
among the French reyolutionists in 1793. 

1827 Scott Nafoleon Prose Wks. 1835 II. 99 zofe. 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. (1857) I. 11. v. xi. 82 Duke Bratewick is 
not dancing carmagnoles, but has his drill-sergeants ready. 
1871 Farrar iW7t2. Hist. v. 189 That liberty which has for 
her lullaby the carmagnole. sae . 

2. A nickname for a soldier in the French revo- 
lutionary army; applied by Burns to the devil, as 
the author of mischief or ruin. 

1796 Burns Poem on Life, That curst carmagnole, auld 
Satan. 1823 Gat Extad/ III. xii. 115 Switching away the 
heads of the thistles..as if they had been Parisian car- 
magnols. ; 

3. The bombastic style adopted in reporting the 
successes of the French revolutionary army. 

1860 Ties 16 Apr. 10/2 A fair specimen of the style called 
the Carmagnole, so much cultivated by the newspaper and 
aoe writers of the first Revolution. 
+Carmalle. Oss. rave—'. ? Carmelite. 

¢1§28 SkeLton Jivage Hypocr. 1. 429 Be they not car- 
nalles, And lordes infernalles? Yea gredy carmalles, As 
any carmarante. 

Carman! (kaimén’. [f Car sé.4May.] A 
man who drives a car; a carter, carrier. Also 
name of one of the London City Companies. 

1s80 Baret Adv. C 146 A carman or carter. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hunz. m. ii, Serue. .in Thames-street, 
or at Custome-house key, in a ciuill warre against the car- 
men. 1663 GeRBIER Counsel 26 That no Car-men turne or 
tumble down their Bricks. 1735 in Szwé/t’s Lett. (1768) IV. 
141, I promise.. to send the paper by the carman. 1880 
Times 15 Nov. 6/2 The carman who drove me. .to Ballinroe. 
1887 Whitaker's Al. 309 The fee for taking up freedom 
by purchase in the Carmen’s Company is £9 155. 

+Ca'rman?. Oés. Also 2 carlman, 4 ecar- 
manne, careman. [a. ON. armann, var. of 
Rarlmann (in nom. karmadr) male, man, f. Zar? 
man, male + #zaz77 man.} A man, an adult male. 

1135 O. E. Chrou., Pa namen hi ba men..carl men and 
wimen, @1300 Cursor M. 27166 Quar he carman be, woman, 
or barn. ¢1325 Aletr. Hom. 156 Simeon hiht the carmanne 
And the womman was cald dam Anne. ?a@1400 Morte 
Arth. 957 Carefulle caremane, thow carpez to lowde. 

Carmasal, var. CARAMOUSSAL, Ods. 

+Carme, s+. and a. Ods. Also 4 karme. fa. 
F. carme:—Carmel.} =CARMELITE. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks. ILI. 353 Carmes seien pat pei 
weren bifore pe tyme pat Crist was born. c¢ 1394 7’. 
Pl. Crede 340 Two frere karmes wip a full coppe. 1479 Idd 
of Stoughton (Somerset Ho.) Freres mynors, freres carmes. 
1535 Cowtpl. too late Maryed (N.) A grey friar, Jacobin, or 
a Carm. 1631 WeevER size. Fun. Alou. 139 This Order of 
Carmes, or Carmelites. 1797 Archacol. XI11. 272 Discalced 
Carmes at Tongres. 

Ca'rmele. ‘Sc. Also carameile. fa. Gael. 
cairmeal, corra-meille, tr. cara meala, ‘ heath-pea, 
wild licorice’.] The Heath Pea (Lathyrus ma- 
crorrhizus), a leguminous British plant with an 
edible tubcrous root. 

1771 SHaw in Pennant Your Scot. (1769) App. 310 ‘ Jam.) 
One root.. which we call carmele. .grows in heaths and birch 
woods to the bigness of a large nut .. I have often seen it 
dried, and kept for journeys through hills where no pro- 
visions could be had, 1884 Mittrr /Z¢-x., Carameile. 

+ Ca‘rmelin, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [a. OFr. 
carmelin, ad, LL. carmelin-us.} = CARMELITE. 
Hence also Ca'rrmeliness. rave. 

1631 Weever Auc. Fun. Mon. 139 There were likewise 


CARMINE. 


Carmelin or Carmelinesse Nunnes here in England. 
Francion Vi. 14. 

+ Carmelitan, c.and 56. Os. =next. 

1599 SANDYS Europe Spec. (1632) 67 The Carmelitans and 
Augustines. 1736 J. Serces Pofery Enemy Script. 50 note, 
A Carmelitan Monk. 

Carmelite (kaimeélait), 56. and a. [a. F. car- 
mélite:—L. Carmélités, -a inhabitant of Carmel.] 

1. A member of an order of mendicant friars 
(called also, from the white cloak which forms 
part of their dress, /Vhzte /yiars), who derive their 
origin from a colony founded on Mount Carmel 
by Berthold, a Calabrian, in the 12th century. 
Also attrizé., or as ad/. 

The order was introduced into Europe in the r3thc., and 
in the 16th divided into several branches, one of which, the 
barefooted Carmelites, were distinguished by the severity 
of their rule. 

¢c1soo Dunaar /reiris of Berwik 25 The Jacobene freiris 
of the quhyt hew, The Carmeleitis and the monkis eik. 1505 
Test. Ebor. (1869) IV. 239 To the Freerres Carmelites a 
certayne of bookes. 1648 Mitton Odserv, Art Peace (1851) 
572 Most grave andreverend Carmelites. 1756-7 tr. A eysler's 
Trav. (1760) III. 8x The above-mentioned Carmelite church. 
1766 Entick London IV, 281 The church of the White- 
friars, or Carmelites, stood on the south side of Fleet- 
street. 1823 Lincarp //ist. Eng, VI. 501 Pallavicino, a 
carmelite friar. 

+2. A variety of pear. Ods. 

1704 WorLipce Dict. Rust. et Urb., Carmelite, is a large 
flat Pear, one side gray, and on the other a little tinged 
with red..It is ripe in March. 1755 in JoHNson. 

3. A fine woollen stuff, generally of a grey or 
other obscure colour: perh.=Fr. cavmeline ‘wool 
of the vcugna’ (a species of llama), Littré. 

1828 J. T. Smitn Nollekins I. 19 Among her dresses was 
one of a fashionable Carmelite, a rich purple brown. 1859 
Lady's Tour Monte Rosa 7 Every eye spe have a 
dress of some light woollen material such as carmelite or 
alpaca. 1873 Miss Brappon Str. & Pélgr. 1. vil. 77 [She] 
put on her Puritan hat, and sober gray carmelite gown. 

Ca‘rmeli:tess. A female Carmelite. 

1669 WoopHeEaD Sf. Teresa. xxx. 183 The life of St. Ann, 
a Carmelitess. 

+ Carminate, v. Ods. [f. L. carminat- ppl. 
stem of cdrmin-dre to card (wool’, f. carmen a 
card for wool +-aTE3. Cf. lt. carminare ‘to card 
or teazell wool, also to make grosse humors fine 
and thin’ (Florio). Cf. CaRMINATIVE.] 

trans. Of medicines: To expel (wind) from the 
stomach or bowels. 

1601 HoLtanp Pliny xxvi. viii, To carminate or dissolve 
ventosities. dd. (1634) Gloss., To Carminat, is to make 
more fine and thin the grosse humours. .a terme. . borrowed 
from those that card wooll. 1655 Péys. Dict. s. v., Car- 
minating medicines, are such as do break wind. 

§ To card wool, ete. (Ouly in Dicts.\ 

1613 R. C. Table Alph., (ed. 3) Carminate, to card wool, 
or deuide. 1623 Cockeram, Carniznatc, to spin. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Carminate, to card wool, or hatchel flax, 
to sever the good from the bad. 

+Carmina‘tion. O%s. rare—'. [noun of 
action, f. carmindre to make verses, f{. carmen 
verse, song.} Charming, incantation. 

16z0 MELTOoN A stvolog. 80 Seducing and blinding the igno- 
rant..by Incantations, Carminations, Annual Observations, 

Carminative (kaimineltiv), a. andsé. [f. L. 
carminat- ppl. stem of carminare to card + -1VE. 

‘A medical term from the old theory of humours. The 
object of carminatives is to expel wind, but the theory was 
that they dilute and relax the gross humours from whence 
the wind arises, combing them out like the knots in wool.” 
Wedgwood. } z ; 

A. adj. Of medicines, etc. : Having the quality 
of expelling flatulence. 

1655 in Phys. Dict. 1710 Appison Tatler No. 224 28 The 
Carminitive Wind-expelling Pills. 1804 JZed. Frx/. X11. 
555 Fennel.. The seeds .. supposed to be stomachic and 
carminative. 1875 H. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 291 Chloroform 
-.exerts..a stimulant carminative action. 

B. sé. A carminative medicine or agent. 

1671 SALMON Syz. Med. ui. xvi. 366 Carminatives are such 
as by a heating, rare and Anodyne quality expell winde. 
1731 Swirt Strephox & C.,Carminative and Diuretick, Will 
damp all Passion Sympathetick. 1807 Aled. Fra. XVII. 
560 Peppermint water is well known as a carminative. 

Carmine (ka-imin), 56. and a. [a. F. or Sp. 
carmin, in med.L. carmin-us, contracted from 
carmesin-us, {. Sp. carmest CRIMSON, a. Arab 
(630,3 germasi ‘crimson’, f. girmtz, KERMES, 
ALKERMES, the scarlet grain insect.] 

1. A beautiful red or crimson pigment obtained 
from cochineal. b. Chem. The colouring matter 
of cochineal ; =CARMINIC acid. 

[ce 1480 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon) 93 Lacca. .de qua et urina 
humana fit carminum.] 1712 tr. Pomet’s i1ist. Drugs \t is 
of no other use that I know of .. but to make Carmine. 
1756 Connoisseur No, 110 Fixing a high duty upon rouge 
and carmine, 1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing ¥. u. 
iu. iii, 180 Carmine is the lake obtained from cochineal by 
means of alum. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 39 Weak acetic 
solution of carmine |has] no power of colouring living proto- 
plasin. 

2. transf. As the name of a colour. 

1799 H. Huntertr. St. Pierre's Stud Nat. 1. 583 The azure 
insect deposited ina goblet of carmine. 1828 SouTHey //. 
Cunningham, Yo give his cheeks that deep carmine en- 
grain’d. 1870 Emma MarsHatt C. Ainzescote 30 A sky 
where amber melted into the softest carmine. 
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CARMINIC. 


3. a. altrib. or as adj. Of this colour; deep 
crimson. Carmine Spar = CAnMINITE. bd. in 
comb., qualifying other adjs. of colour, as carmine- 
crimson, -purple, ete. 

3737-59 P. Miter Gard, Dict., Anchusa..2.. Perennial 
ae Borage with a Carmine Flower. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Vat, i. (1873'14 A most beautiful carmine-red fibrous matter. 
1882 Garden 1 Aps. 210/1 The fine bright carmine flowers 
of this plant. /ézef. 21 Oct. 354/1 Bracts ofa bright carmine- 
crimson colour. 14 Oct. 3427/2 Dahlias. .rich carmine-purple. 

Carminic (kammi-nik), a Chem. ([f. prec. + 
10.) Carminic acid: the colouring matter of 
cochineal ; =CARMINE I b, 

1876 artey Mat, Wed. 791 The latter is called carmine, 
cochinellin, or carminic acid. 1880 Academy 20 Nov. 368/3 
Carminic acid and Tyrian purple. 

Ca‘rminite. J/n. An arsenate of lead and 
iron of a colour varying from carmiue to tile-red. 

3854 in Dana Win. 410. 

Carmizale, carmousal, var. CARAMOUSSAL. 

+Carmot. 4/4. Name for the substance of 
which the ‘ philosopher’s stone’ was supposed to 
consist. 185: in Mayne; and in recent Dicts. 

Carmuiche, -usche, obs. Sc. ff. SkirnMISH. 
(Fr. dscarmouche.} 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 243 With countering 
and with carmuiches also. //id. 11. 610 Wit), greit scrym- 
myng and carmusche euerie da, 

armusol, var, CaAkAMOUSSAL, Cds. 

Carn, carne, var. of Cairn. 

|| Carnac \ka-unek). rave. [in F. cornac, Pg. 
corndca, supposed to be of Indian origin, but not 
now found in any Indian vernacular, (Dr. Rost, 
quoted in Yule, suggests Singhalese 4i7rawa ele- 
phant-stud + zdyaka leader; others propose. for 
the first part, Skr. £avi elephant.\}] The driver 
- of an elephant, a mahout. 

1704 Collect. Voy. \Churchill) 111. 825 2 Old Elephants .. 
oftentimes kill their Carnaé or Guides. 1727 A. HamiLtox 
New Ace. E, Ind. 11, xli. 110 Going to the River to be 
washed, with his Carnack, or Rider on his Back. a@ 1832 in 
Lvett Princ. Geol. xxxv. 11. 43 ‘The elephant only allows 
himself to be led by the carnac whom he has adopted. 
1884 C. Bock Temples § Eleph. 22 The carnac or driver 
was quite unable to control the beast. 
+Carnadine. OJs. Also carnatine, carnar- 
dine. (ad. It. carnadino ‘a eamation colour’ 
\Florio); ef. carnafo ‘the hue or colour of one’s 
skin and flesh’ (Florio), ‘ complexion’ (Baretti), 
f, carne flesh : carne, carnat-o, carnat-in-o, consti- 
tute a regular series. Cf. IncARNADINE.] 

‘Red, or carnation colour; or a stuff of that 
colour’ (Nares). 

1598 Torte 4/ba (1880) 74 How ill fits you this Ribbon 
Carnatine, @1627 MippLeton Any Thing for QO. Life 
Com. (N.) Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, The rosy coloured 
carnardine. [1847-78 HatiwetL, Carnadine, the carna- 
tion.] 

Carnage (kaunédz).  [a. F. carnage (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. It. carnaggto ‘carnage, slaughter, 
murther ; also all manner of flesh meate’ (Florio 
1611) :—late L. carndlicum flesh-meat, also, the 


flesh-meat supplied by tenants to their feudal lords. 

OFr. had the corresp. word charnage, ONF. carnage, 
“flesh of animals, meat, feast of flesh, season or day during 
which flesh is eaten’; it stills exists dialectally.] 

+1. (See quots.) Ods. (only in Dicts.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Carnage, flesh-time, or the season 
wherein ’tis lawful to eat flesh. Also a term in Venery, 
signifying that flesh which is given the dogs after hunting. 
1662 so in Puiitirs, 1721-1800 Baitey, Carnage, Flesh 
that is given to Dogs after the Chace. 

2. Carcases collectively ; a heap of dead bodies, 
esp. of men slain in battle. ? Ods. (or confused 
with next), 

1667 Mitton P, £. x. 268 Such a sent I [Death] draw Of 
carnage, prey innumerable. 1714 Gay Trivia uu. 471 As 
vultures o‘er a camp .. Snuff up the future carnage of the 
fight. 1774 Go.psm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 11. 124 The animals 
of the forest .. mostly live upon accidental carnage. 1842 
Barua /ugold. Leg., Black Mousquetaire, Where those, 
who scorn’‘d to fly or yield In one promiscuous carnage lie, 

3. The slaughter of a great number, esp. of men ; 
butchery, massacre. 

Frequent in Hotcanp, then rare till late in the x8the. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 11. 16 The carnage and execution was 
no lesse after the conflict than during the fight. 1601 — 
Pliny vu. vii, Such as delight only in carnage and bloudshed, 
1696 Puittips, Carvage, a great slaughter. 1776 Gipson 
Dect, & F. 1. xiii. 281 A slight resistance was followed by a 
dreadful carnage. 1813 Byron Br. Aéydos u. xx, Mark ! 
where his carnage and his conquests cease! He makes a 
solitude, and calls it—peace ! 

b. Slaughter personified. 

1814 Byron Lara u. x, Carnage smiled upon her daily 
dead. 18:6 Worpsw. Thanksgiv. Ode viii, Yea, Carnage 
is Thy daughter. 

Comb., as carnageficld, -lovcr ; carnage- 
coloured, -covered, -loving adjs. 

17ax Cipper Refusal 1, These Carnage Lovers have such 
a Meanness intheir Souls. 1800 CAMPBELL Pleas. Hope g2 

age-cover'd fields, 1826 E. Irvine Badylon 1. un. 
¢ dragon, carnage-coloured, signifies Rome. /éid. II. 
vt 131 The carnage-loving character of the infidel Anti- 
christ. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rew. (1857) III. un. vi. viii. x21 
One of those Carnage-fields, such as you read of by the 
name ‘Glorious Victory ’. 
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Carnaged (kauntdgd), a. [f. prec. +-ED2.] 
Strewn with carnage or slaughtcred bodies. 

1995 Soutukty Joan of Arcix. ‘1.’ Look yonder to that 
carnaged plain. 1852 D. Moir Castle of Time xvi, Death's 
vultures crowd o'er carnaged Ascalon. 

Carnaill, obs. Sc. forin of CARNAL a. 

+ Carnal, s6.! Os. [Presumably for I. corneille 
crow: but there may be some connexion or as- 
sociation with carnal adj.} ? A crow. 

17.-«< ‘Carnal & Crane’ i. in Child Ballads u. iv. (1885) 
8/1 In argument I chanced to hear A Carnal and a Crane. 

+ Carnal, 56.2 O3s. A perveision of cardinal. 

@ 1628 SKELTON [nage [Iypocr. u. 429 Be they not car. 
nalles, And lordes infernalles? 1543 Brecon Pod. Warre 
Pref., One .. an Englishe man horne daunceth now like a 
‘Traytoure ina Carnalles wede at Rome, 1598 Barxc.ey 
Felice. Man (1631) 51 This Cardinall. .or rather Carnall and 
his Brother were both extremely in love with one woman, 

Carnal (kamal), @. Forms: 5 Sc. carnaill, 
5-6 carnell, 6 karnale, 5-7 carnall, 5~ carnal. 
(ad. L. carnal-is fleshly in Vertullian and other 
Christian writers), and frequent in mcd.L. as an 
attribute of relationship, as /raver or soror carnalis, 
brother or sister by blood, in which use it appears 
in Eng, in 15th c. The theological sense appears 
equally carly, but app. not in Wyclif. The Fr. 
tepr. is charned: see CUARNEL.] 

+1. Of or pertaining to the flesh or body ; bodily, 
corporeal. Ods, 

1470 Henry MWadlace x1. 1348 Bot Inglissmen him seruit 
of carnaill fud. sss in Strype Aec/. Mem. 111. App. xliv. 
125 Look not you for it with carnal eyes. 1579 Furke 
Refut. Rastel 745 Vhe Lutheranes admitte the carnall 
presence, 1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. i. 22 Carnal Interr- 
ment or burying. 1847 tr. St. dag. on Psalm xiv. II. 240 
The Church which coming from the Gentiles did not con- 
sent to carnal circumcision. 

+2. Related ‘in blood’, ‘ according to the flesh’. 

€14§0 .Werlin vii. 117 Noble knyghtes .. many of hem 
carnell frendes. 1490 Caxtox How to Die 8 His wyf, his 
chyldren, & his frendes carnall. 1509 Barctay Ship of 
fooles (1570) 181 Christ our Sauiour.. His carnall mother 
benignly did honour. 1598 Haxruyt Voy, 1. 66 Two carnall 
brothers. 

3. Pertaining to the body as the seat of passions 
or appetites ; fleshly, sensual. 

a1400 Cov. Alyst. (1841) 84 Myghty soferauns of carnal 
temptacion. 1526 ilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 148 b, 
Blynded with sensualite & carnall pleasure. 1670 Watton 
Hooker 33 Vhe visible carnal sins of gluttony and drunken- 
ness, and the like. 1829 Soutney Ad/ for Love iv, To 
carnal wishes would it [Heaven] turn The mortified intent? 

b. Sexual. 

€148§0 Merlin i. 17 That myght haue childe with-owte 
carnall knowynge of man. 13553 T. Witson Ahet. 25b, 
Without wedlocke and carnal copulation. 1667 MiLton 
P.L.1x. 1013 That false fruit..Carnal desireinflaming. 1686 
Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 176 He was accused of having Eacnall 
Knowledge of his Brother in Law’s woman Servant. 

4, Not spiritual, in a negative sense ; material, 
temporal, secular. arch. 

1483 (sce Cuarnet], crgro Barcray Aftrr. Good Mann. 
(3570) D ij a, Suche one in carnell troubles can no displeasour 
finde. 16xr Bipte Nom. xv. 27 Their duetie is also to 
minister vnto them in carnall things. 178: Ginpon Decd. & 
F. xxvii. § 5 II]. 80 Judge whether Martin was supported 
by the aid of miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. 1839 
Stonrnouse A xholme 207 [Wesley] began to doubt the 
utility, and even the lawfulness of carnal studies. 

tb. as sé. in p/. ‘ Carnal things’, temporal or 
worldly goods. [Rendering 74 capexa, or Vulg. 
carnalia, in Kom. xv. 27,1 Cor. ix. 11.] Obs. 

1607 S. CoLLins Serm. (1608) 89 They haue aduanced .. 
the spirtualls of other men, with the loss..of their own 
carnalls. 1625 Burces Pers. Yithes 10 Every man .. that 
is made partaker of the Minister's Spirituals, must render 
Carnals. /6id. 14 Spirituzls doe well deserue carnals. 

5, Not spiritual, in a privative sense ; unregene- 
rate, unsanctified, worldly. 

€3510 More (cus Ded., All faithfull people are rather 
spirituall then carnall. 1526 Tinpare Rom. vii. 14 The 
lawe is spirituall, but I am carnall [Wyc ir fleischli], 1611 
Biste Hom. viii. 7 The carnall minde is enmitie against 
God. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. x1. 212 Had not doubt And carnal 
fear that day dimm‘d Adams eye. 1712 AppDISoN Sfect. 
No. 494 #1 To abstain from all Appearances of Mirth and 
Pleasantry, which were looked upon as the Marks of a 
Carnal Mind. 1865 Moztey .Wrrac. iii. 65 To a carnal 
imagination an invisible world is a contradiction in terms— 
another world besides the whole world. 

+6. Carnivorous: fig. bloody, murderous. Oés. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. (71, w. iv. 56 This carnal! curre Preyes 
on the issue of his mothers body. : 

7. Comb., as carnal-minded adj., -mindcdness ; 
carnal securitan [f. carnal security ; sense 5]. etc. 

1664 H. More Autid. [dol. x. 123 Abusing the credulous 
and *carnal-minded. 1607 Hitrox Wks, 1, 105 This must 
needes condemne our “carnall mindednesse. 13849 Hare 
Par. Scrm., (1849) 11. 30 Spiritual pride .. is apt to settle 
down into carnalmindedness. 1627 BeRnarD /si: of Jan 
18 One Mr. Outside, in the inside a “carnall Securitan, a 
fellow that will come to his Church. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
1X. 112 A most *carnall-spirituall exposition. 1818 Scott 
Urt. Midl. xii, This “carnal-witted scholar, as he had in 
his pride termed Butler. 


+Carnal, v. Obs. rare. [f. Cannat a] a. 
trans. To make carnal, fill with sensuality. b. 
inir, To have camal intercourse wth. 


1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. § 7 This was the 
Temper of that Lecher that carnal‘d with a Statua. a 1653 


CARNALLY. 


G. Danitt /dylZ iti. 90 ‘The Lust of Tyrants .. carnalls the 
world at Will. 

Carnalism. rare. [f. Cannan + -15M.] 
practice of what is carnal ; sensualisin. 

1864 Yimes 17 Aug. 6 There is a degree. .of carnalism, 
So to speak, in all this, 1876 M. Davis Unerth. Lond 11, 
Vo avoid the Charybdis cof carnalism, there is no need to 
seck the Scylla of Quietism. 

+Carnalist. Ods. [f. as pree, + -IsT; cf. 
sensualist.) A habitual follower of carnal things ; 
a‘ fleshly-minded ’ or unspiritual man, 

362r WuRTON Anat, Mel im. iv. u. i. (1651 685 Meer car- 
nalists, fleshly minded men. 1659 Lng. Univ. Distract. 
21 Shallow headed, narrow-hearted Carnalists are pusled in 
it. 1829 Lond. Eucycl. V. 172 A Carnalite is a worldly 
minded man ; acarnalist seems to be some shades darker in 
character. 

+Carnalite. (és. [f.as prec. + -1Te.} =pree. 

1573 Anvrenson Lerp. Benedictus 7 (L.), We feare not 
what the poj-e or any other carnalite can do against us. 

Carnality (kamarliti). [ad. 1. carnalitis 

Augustine, f. carnal-is. CCF. charnaliié} 

1. The state of being flesh; Neshly condition, 
fleshliness ; fleshiness. 

a 3400 Cov, Myst. (1841 314 Parfyie God and parfyte man, 
Havyng alle schape of chyldly carnalite. 1526 [’tler. Levy. 
(W. de W. 1531) 82 b, ‘his vertue toke from Iely the pro- 
phete all carnalite, and made hym apte..to be lyfted up to 
god in the fyry chare, 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psend Lp, v. 
v. 240 His carnallity and corporal! existence. 1881 Daily 
News 31 Jan. 2/1 Vhe carnality of Nana's beauty, which 
would have been to the taste of Rubens. 

2. a. Sensuality, indulgence of the ‘Mesh’ or 
body with its appetites. b. Carnal intercourse. 

3440 Gesta Rom... xivi. 158 Thow hast slepte to longe in 
the slepe of carnalite. 1483 Caxton Cato Diij, In car- 
nalitees and in many vyces delectable and swete to the 
persone. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. w. ix. 200 Ile may 
give up himself to lewd carnality. 1720 Gay £guivocation, 
Marriage at best Is but carnality profest. 1866 J. Mureny 
Comm, J-x. xxiii, 24 To bury all moral feeling in the grave 
of carnality. 

3. a. The state of being unspiritual or unre- 
gencrate; unspirituality, worldlincss. b. concer. A 
carnal thing, action, ete. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 129/1 Many dooalmessesthatabyde 
in theyr carnalytees. 1548 Unant, etc. Hrasm. ar. Luke 
xix, 154 b, ‘he carnalitie of the lawe. 1660 INcr1.o Benti- 
volto I. (1682) 90 He exploded Reason as a meer Carnality. 
3684 Cuarnock Attrib. God 1834 1. 252 Spirituality is the 
genius of the Gospel, as carnality was of the law. 1748 
Hartrey Observ. Manu. iii. § 2. 234 Mank’nd .. tending 
ever from Carnality to Spiriiuality. 175: bp. Lavinctox 
Enthus. Method. & Papists Comp. 1754) Ul. 155 The 
most infamous Carnalities. 1834 1]. Mitter Scenes & Ley. 
x. (1857) 153 ‘I'he deadness and carnality of the church at 
this..time. 3879 Cur. Rossetti Seck & 7°. 254 Christ saw 
that great company approach whom he fed by a miracle.. 
and whom later he rebuked for carnality. 

Carnalize kaunaloiz), v. [f Carnau a.+ 
-1ZE.} 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo make camal ; to rob of spirituality ; 
to sensualize. Hence Ca'rnalized Af/. a. 

1685 J. Scorr Chr. Life i. § 2 A sensnal and carnalized 
spirit. 3755 Younc Centaur vi. (1757) 1V. 264 We are so 
carnalized by our lusts. 1850 M«Cosu Drv. Govt. (1852) 21 
A tendency to carnalize the Divine character by represent- 
ing it in symbol. 1884 Miss Cosne in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 
803 It ‘iil not merely belittle life, it will carnalize it, totake 
Religion out of it. ; 

+2 intr. To act carnally, have carnal intcr- 
course. Obs, 

1706 T. Baker Tundbr. Walks 1.1, Tell him you are sorry 
you shou'd carnalize withont his consent. 

Carnallite. J/i. [Named (by II. Ross 18565 
after Von Carnall of the Prussian mines (Dana’.} 

A hydrous ehloride of potassium and magnesium, 
oceurring as a milk-white mineral but often red- 
dish from admixture of oxide of iron and organic 
matter! in the salt mines in Prussia and [’ersia. 
It is now an important source of potash. 

1876 Pace Adv, Texrt-bk. Geol. xvi. 305 A series of sali- 
ferous strata .. carnallite, kieserite, etc. 1882 Piayrair in 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 335 Potash. now found in the minerals 
carnallit and kainit, in such inexhaustible quantity. 

Carnally (kaumili), a/v. [f. Carsan a.+ 
-LY *. 

1. Corporeally, bodily ; ‘in the flesh ’. 

1539 Tonstate Ser. Palin Sund. 1823 43 Vhat Christe . 
stall reygne with all his sayntes here in erthe cartally. 31561 
T. Nortos Calvin's Inst.1.25 Men do not beleue thal (rod 
is among them, vnlesse he eu himself carnally present. 
1607 DeEKKER .Vorthw. [foe w.i. Wks. 1873 IIL. 49 What 
saies the deuill_. for Ime sure thou art carnally Kent 
with him. 3847 De Quincry SP. V/s, Vane Wks. IIL, 2x 
Gross men, carnally deaf from cating garlic and onions 

2. In the way of earnal intercourse. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 114 He knewe hys doughters carnelly. 
1533 4 clef 25 f7en. FIT, sii, ‘Vo the whiche prince Arthur, 
the said lady Catherine was lawfully maried, and by him 
carnallie knowen. cx16:0 Female Saints (1386 180 Same 
may thinke perhaps that. .he vsed her carnallie. 1611 Dinie 
Lev. xviii. 22. 1 Col. Rec. ern, 1. 176 Veing Carnally 
Concerned with a Woman Servant. 

3. In an unspiritual manner; as a ‘carnal’ or 
unregenerate person; ‘according to the flesh’. 

3527 Tinnare Joct. Treat. (1848 43 Recause cither of us 
looked carnally for him, 1561 ‘I’. Norton Caérin's ust. 1. xi. 
1634) 38 They carnally worshipped God in sto: ks and stones. 
16rr Biste Rom. vit. 6 Vo he carnally minded, is death, 


The 


CARNALNESS. 


1685 Baxter Paraphr. Mark xii.24 Carna) Men think car- 
nally of things Heavenly. 1714 Netson Bf, Bull xxxvi, 
Either spiritually or carnally. 

Ca‘rnalness. [f. CarnaLa.+-NeEss.] Camal 
quality or state ; unspirituality ; sensuality. 

1549 CovERDALE Evasm. Par. Rom, viii. 10 Ye haue for- 
saken your carnalnes, and begunne now to be spirituall. 
1646 P. BuLKELEy Gosfel Cov. 1. 20 The carnalnesse and 
licentiousnesse of the lives of Christians. 

Carnardine, erron. form of CARNADINE. 

+Carnary (kiunari). Ods. [ad. med.L. car- 
uartum in same sense, in ancient L. a place for 
flesh, a larder, etc., neut. of carndrius belonging to 
flesh, f. cazvo, cavz-enz flesh. In F. charnier.] 

A charnel or charnel-house : also az¢rzd. 

1538 Leranp /¢in. III. 59 The Carnarie Chapelle in the 
Cimitery. /did. 100 A fair Chapelle on the North side of 
S. Mary Abbay Chirch..under it is a Wault for a Carnarie. 

Carnassial ‘kaimesial), a. (sb.) Comparative 
Anat, [f. F. carnasster camivorous =Pr. carna- 
cier, med.L. carnacerizus butcher, bourreau, f. L. 
type *carnace-us of or pertaining to flesh, f. carz-em 
flesh + -AL.] 

A. adj. ‘Relating to flesh eating’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; used of certain teeth of carnivorous animals, 
specially adapted for tearing flesh, B. assb. A 
tooth adapted for eating flesh. 

3849-52 Topp Cyc?, Anat. 1V. 907/1 The tooth.. hasa.. 
carnassial modification of form. /ééd. 911/2 The fourth pre- 
molar is the carnassial tooth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. 
(¢ 1865) II. 109/2 The lower carnassials of the lion. 1875 
B.aKxeE Zoo/, 78 The carnassia] apparatus of these predaceous 
marsupials. — : 

Carnatine, var. CARNADINE, carnation-colour. 

+Carna‘tion!. Oés. [a. OF. carnation, -acion 
= incarnation (perh.aphetic form).] = Incarnation. 

c1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. iii. (Gibbs MS.) Pe secund 
Adame cryste god and man reformed his ymage in his car- 
nacioun. 1570-87 HotinsHeb Scot, Chron. (1806) I. 395 He 
was slain the year of the carnation 1057. 1710 Hopkins 
Wks. 716 (R.) The..temporal carnation of the Son of God. 

Carnation? (kainé'fan), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
carnation-em (in Czelius Aurelianus ¢ 420 in sense 
‘fleshiness, corpulence’), f. cavn-em flesh; cf. F. 
carnation, and It. carnagione ‘ the hew or colour 
of ones skin and flesh’ (Florio).] 

A. sb, 1. ta. The colour of human ‘flesh’ or 
skin ; flesh-colour (oés.); b. a light rosy pink, but 
sometimes used for a deeper crimson colour as in 
the carnation flower. 

c 1535 Dewes /ntrod, Fr. in Padsgr. 921 Carnatyon, car- 
nation, 1577 B. Gooce Hercshach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 67 Some 
of them glitter .. with a deepe purple, and some with a 
passing beautifull Carnation. 1599 SHaxs. Hen. V, 11. iii. 
35 A could neuer abide Carnation, ‘twas a Colour he neuer 
lik’d. 1622 PEacHAM Comft. Gentl. xiii, 129 Flesh-colours 
or Carnations for the face and complexion. 1662 PHiL.ips, 
Carnation, a kind of colour resembling raw flesh. 1827 
Lytron Pelham iii, Her complexion of the most delicate 
carnation. 1863 Miss Brappon Eveanor’s Vict. ILI. viii. 
108 The pink-blossom tint of her cheeks was intensified into 
vivid carnation. 

2. pi. * Flesh tints’ in a painting; those parts 
of a painting which represent the naked skin. 

1704 J. Harris Ler, Techn, Carnation, is a Term in 
Painting, signifying such Parts of an Human Body as are 
drawn naked .. or what express the bare Flesh ; and when 
this is done Natural, Bold, and Strong, and is well coloured, 
they say of the Painter, that his Carnation is very good. 
1760 Gotps. C7. IV, xxxiv, What attitudes, carnations, 
and draperies! 1812 Examiner 25 May 327/1 He has 
been .. less happy than usual in his carnations. 

3. Name of a variety of cherry. 

1664 Evetyn Aa/. Hort. (1729) 210 Cherries: Carnations, 
Morella. 1767 J. ABercromBie £7. Alan own Gard. (1803) 
674/1 Cherries, early May, Carnation, Amber. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. I. 163. 

B. aaj. [attrib. use of the sé.in sense 1.] +a. 
Flesh-coloured (ods.); b. rose pink. See A. 1. 

1565-78 Cooper Thesaur., Caruosus candor, a carnation 
whitenesse. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus u. lvi. 217 [he flowers of 
theorchisare]..ofa carnation or fleshly colour like the colour 
of mans body. 1588 Suaxs. Z. Z. L. in. i. 146 How much 
Carnation Ribbon may ainan buy? 1607 Topse.t Four-/. 
Beasts 13 A certain four-footed heast of a yellowish-carna- 
tion colour. /éid. 232 [Of Horses] the chief colours are 
these; bay, white, carnation, golden, russet, mouse-colour, 
flea-bitten, spotted, pale and black. 1653 H. Cocan Pinto’s 
Trav. \i. §1. 202 Ina Carnation Satin Suit. 1820 Scott 
Monast. xvi, Hanging garters of carnation silk. 1824 Byron 
Juan xvi. xcili, Juan grew carnation with vexation, 

fig. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 86 Te sugar your papers 
with Carnation phrases. 

C. Comb., as carnation-coloured, -painted adjs. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 64 When these Italionate 
carnation painted horses tayles were in fashion. 1786 tr. 
Beckford’s Vathek 99 His superb carnation-coloured tent. 

Carnation 3 (kainé!-fon), Also 6 incarna- 
cyon, coron-,cornation. [Some 16thc. authors 
give one form of the name as coronation, appa- 

rently from its 16th ce. specific name, Retonzca 
coronaria, in allusion to its use in chaplets (cf. 
CaMPion),or from ‘the flourcs .. dented or toothed 
aboue .. like to a littell crownet’ (Lyte). On the 
other hand, Turner calls the plant azz zcarnacyon, 
Lyte has carnation as well as coronation, and 
Gerarde expressly identifies it with the colour 
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‘camation’. Prior takes coronation as the original 
form, and Britten and Holland think his opinion 
‘ probably correct ’. 

One or other name must have been due to popular mistake; 
carnation is alone found after 1600, and has apparently 
even modified the later application of ‘carnation’ as a 
colour-name: the flower, however, is not always of this 
colour: as Lyte says, ‘some be of colour white, some car- 
nation or of a liuely flesshe colour, some be of a cleare or 
bright redde, some of a darke or deepe redde, and some 
speckled ’.] 

The general name for the cultivated varieties of 
the Clove-pink (Dianthus caryophyllus). 

1538 Turner Lbellus Aiij, Betonica altilis siue coronaria, 
que a quibusdam uocatur cariophillatum, est herba quam 
uernacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, aut a Clowgelofer aut 
an Incarnacyon, 1578 Lyte Doedoens u. vii. 156 In English 
garden Gillofers, Cloaue gillofers, and the greatest and 
brauest sorte of them are called Coronations or Cornations. 
Jbid. 154 Vetonica altilis, Carnations, and the douhle cloaue 
Gillofers. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Ca7, Apr. 138 Bring Corona- 
tions, and Sops in wine, Worne of Paramoures. 15) 
Gerarp Herbal u. clxxii. 473 The great Carnation Gillo- 
flower. .flowers of an excellent sweete smell, and pleasant 
Carnation colour, whereof it tooke hismame. 1611 SHaAKs, 
Wint, T. wv. iv. 82 Carnations, and streak’d Gilly-vors. 
1779 SHERIDAN Critic 11, ii, The striped Carnation, and the 
guarded rose. 1814 Worpsw. £xcurs. 1. 757 Carnations, 
once Prized for surpassing beauty. 186 Miss Pratt /lower. 
P27. 1. 207 Clove-Pink, Carnation, or Clove-Gilly-flower. 

attrib, 1631 Mitton Efit, Mch’ness Winchester 37 The 
pride ofhercarnation train. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat, (3799) III. 107 Basilicons, with a carnation 
smell, exhaled the sweetest of perfumes. : 

Carnationed (kamé fond), a. [f. prec. +-ED?.] 
+a. Flesh-coloured (oés.); b. reddened, maderuddy. 

1649 Lovetace Lucasta 12 (L.) Court gentle zephyr, 
court and fan Her softer breasts carnation’d wan. 1823 
Byron Man/fr. 1, ii.18 Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s 
cheek. 1876T. Harpy Hand Ethelb, M1. xxxv.76 Her hair 
getting frizzed and her cheeks carnationed by the wind. 

Carnaval, obs. var. of CARNIVAL. 

+Carne‘ity. Obs rare. [f. L. carne-us 
of flesh + -1ry.] The state or quality of being flesh. 

1691 G. KeitH 2nd Narr. Proc. Turner's Hall 31 Flesh 
is a Substance, Carneity is but a Mode or Quality of it. 

+Carnel. Ots. Also 4 karnel. [a. ONF. 
carnel (Cotgr. carneax), var. of kernel, in OF. 
crenel: see KERNEL.] An early variant of the 
word KERNEL, CRENELL, battlement, embrasure. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Loue 695 Pe carnels so stondep vp-riht, Wel 
i-planed and feiri-diht. c¢1325 £. £. Adit. P. B. 1382 With 
koynt carneles aboue, coruen ful clene. ¢1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1035 Pey wypynne stode in karneles, 
Wyp arblastes schotten ageyn quarels. c1340 Cursor 7. 
(Trin, & Laud MSS.) Pis castel .. with carneles is hit set 
ful wele. 1362 Lanci. P. PZ, A. vi. 78 Pe carnels beb of 
Cristendom. .brutaget with pe bileeue. 

Carnel, obs. f. KERNEL (oi fruit). 

[Carnel, carnel-work, error for carue/, Car- 
VEL, CARVEL-Work, in Phillips, whence copied by 
Blount, Harris, Bailey, Chambers, Webster, etc.] 

+Carneled, a. Ods. [f. CARNEL+-ED2, Cf. 
F, ‘carnelé imbattled, having battlements ’ (Cotgr.) 
and CARNILATE.] Embattled. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14646 Castels 
aboute pe toun dide make, Bretaxed & carneled. 

Carnelian (kain7‘lian}. Forms: 7-8 carne- 
lion, 9 carnelian. [A variant of CoRNELIAN, 
altered under the influence of med.L. carzeolus 
CARNEOL, or otherwise etymologized from L. 
carn-em flesh, with the notion of expressing ‘ flesh- 
coloured ’.] COoRNELIAN ; a flesh-coloured, deep 
red, or reddish-white variety of chalcedony. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (T.) The common 
carnelion has its name from its flesh colour.. which is, in 
some of these stones, paler, when it is called the female 
carnelion; in others deeper, called the male. 178 Mrs. 
Piozzi Fourn. France 11. 335 Carnelions much amaze one 
in so northern a latitude. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & 
Art II. 463 The carnelion is an agate nearly transparent, of 
different shades. 1861 C. King Ant. Gems (1866) 5 The 
Carnelian is a semi-transparent quartz of a dull red colour, 
arranged often in different shades. 

+ Carnell. Sc. Obs. [According to Jamieson, 
dim. of cavz heap.] ‘A heap’ (Jamieson). 

1536 BELLENDEN Con. Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 40 Ane carnell 
of stanis, liand togidder in maner of ane croun. 

+ Carneol!. O¢s. [ad. med.L. carveol-us cor- 
nelian ; dim, of L. carneus fleshy, with the sense 
of ‘slightly flesh-coloured’; but perh. an altera- 
tion of the forms in corz- under the influence of 
this supposed derivation.] =CorRNELIAN, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P R. xvi. xxxiil. (1495) 563 Car- 
neolus is a red stoon and dymme. .yf it is hanged aboute a 
mannys necke. .in stryfes it alayth wrathes. 1708 Kersey, 
Carneot, a precious Stone. 1731 in Baixey, vol, II. 

+ Ca‘rneol ?. Ods. Some (?fleshy-leaved) plant. 

1678 Littteton Lat. Dict., Carncol, an herb, acesi. 1708 
Kersey, Carneol, a kind of Herb. [Hencein BatLey, 1731.] 

Carneous (ka-uniss), a. [f. L. carne-us fleshy 
(f. carn-ent flesh) + -ous.] 

1. Consisting of flesh, fleshy. 

1578 Banister //ist. Afan 1. 45a, Of carneous and Mus- 
culous substance, 1662 Futter lWorthies 1. 98 All their 
{carps’] mouths are Tongues, as filled with a Carneous 
substance. 1836 Topp Cyct. Anat. 1. 5785/1 The carneous 
parts of the fishes. 


CARNIFY. 


+2. Flesh-coloured, pale red. Oés. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 466 The one with a carneous, 
the other with a blew flower. 1880 Gray Bot, Text-bk. 4or. 

Carney, sd. ? Obs. [perh. connected in some 
way with L. caro, carn-em flesh: F. acharné would 
be in ONF, acarzé, but evidence is wanting.] (See 

uot. 
Fee Carney, a disease in Horses, whereby their 
mouth becomes furred and clammy that they cannot eat. 
Hence in Baitey, Cuampers Cyc/. Suj:p., and mod. Dicts. 

Carney, v.: see CARNY. 

Carniferous (kaini‘féras), 2. rave". [f. L. 
carn-em flesh +-FEROUS.] Flesh-bearing. 

1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 27 There is also a milk tree; 
but we nowhere find a carniferous, a flesh-bearing tree. 

|| Carnifex (ki‘nifeks). Ods. exc. Hist. [L. 
carnifex, carnific-em, f. carn-em flesh + -~fex, -ficem, 
maker, f. fac- (in comb. -fic-) make, making ; in 
ancient L. ‘executioner’, but in med.L. often 
‘butcher ’ (the trade), e. g. 

1szx Crt. Rolls of Northall, Atiddx. [Presentment] quod 


Johannes Swycote est carnifex et vendit carnem corruptam. 
1662 Futter Worthics 1.(1840) 497.] 


An executioner. 

1561 Godly Q. Hester (1873) 40 Auoide the murder of this 
carnifex Aman. 1617 MippLeton Fair Quar. iv. iv, Let 
the carnifexes scour their throats. 1823 Scott Niged v, The 
carnifex, or executioner there. 1882 J. Martineau Spinoza 
21 The chief carnifex undertaking the high-born folks. 

+ Carni-ficate. Obs. [f. L. carnific-dre to exe- 
cute: see prec.] ‘To hang’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Carnification (ka:unifik2ifan). [sb. of action 
f. CARNIFY: see -FICATION.] 

+1. The formation of flesh or sarcose tissue. Ods. 

219734 Nortn Lives III. 224 If a wound was .. come to 
carnification. : : - 

2. Pathol. Alteration of certain tissues so that 
they become like flesh; esp. fleshy condition of 
the lung, as in the foetus. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 351 The Carni- 
fication of the Bone, 1834 J. Forpes tr. Laennec’s Dis. Chest 
183 The lung has entirely lost its crepitous feel under the 
finger, and has acquired a consistence and weight altogether 
resembling those of liver .. modern anatomists have named 
this condition of the organ hepatization or carnification. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Carnification of the lung, a term ap- 
plied by Laennec to simple condensation of the lung, with- 
out inflammation, in which it becomes tough, leathery, in- 
elastic, and having the appearance of muscle; it is the 
condition which is found in the feetal lung, etc. 

3. The conversion of bread into flesh by transub- 
stantiation. 

1826 Soutney Vind. Eccl. Ang?. 418 Giving their sanction 
to miracles of carnification. 1827 Q. Rev. XXXVI. 341 
A famous wafer in which the miracle of carnification had 
been manifested. . 

+Carnifice. Ofs. rave—'. [ad. L. *carnifi- 
cium execution, butchery, f. carnifex, -ficem: cf. 
officium, office, etc.) Butchery, murder, torture. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 470 It.. were carnifice to 
adhibite sixty of them [Spanish Flies]. 

Carnificial (kamifi-fal), 2. [fas prec. +-aL.] 
Belonging to an executioner, or to a butcher ; 
butcherly. 

1632 Litucow Total? Disc. Bij a, 1 bequeath thee to a 
Carnificiall reward. 1822 Scott Nige? xxx, By the blow 
of my adversary'’s weapon. .and not by any carnificial knife. 
1863 V. § Q. Ser. 1. TV. 482 The carnificial curiosity of 
Selwyn and Boswell. 1882 Pall Ala? G. 1 Dec, 2 The 
carnificial view of the uses of the Cattle Show. 

+Carnificine, 54. anda. Obs. rare—'. [ad. 
L. carnificina the executioner’s office, *carsifici- 
nus adj., f. carnifex, -tcem: see above.] 

A. sb. i" 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Carnificine, the place of execu- 

tion, the office of hangman. 1678 in Paittirs. 
B. aaj. Of the executioner; butcherly. 

168: Baxter Aol, Noncon/. Min. 201 Set up this Carni- 

ficine trade. 


Carnify (ka-anifsi), v. [On type of F. *carv2- 


Jie-r, L. carntfica-re to execute: see CARNIFEX.] 


Hence Carnified, Carnifying A//. a. and vd/, sb. 

1. trans. To make or convert into flesh. 

1643 Sir T, Browne Xefig. Afed.1. § 37. 89 All these crea- 
tures..are but the herbs of the field digested into flesh in 
them, or more remotely carnified in our selves. 1826 
Soutney Vind. Ecct, Anug?. 415 The miraculous image, or 
carnified and bleeding host. ‘ 

b. Pathol. To alter (bone or other tissue) so 
that it becomes of the structure of flesh : cf. Car- 
NIFICATION 2. Chiefly passive. Also zxtr. To 
undergo this alteration. 

1746 Amyanp in Phil, Trans. XLIV. 205 The Bone is 
carnified, that is, turned into Flesh. 1830 R. Knox Bé- 
clard's Anat. 158 The nails soften, carnify, become imper- 
fect horny tissue. 1862 H. Futter Dis. Lungs 11 The 
lung is carnified and reduced to a small inelastic mass. 

+ 2. trans, and zztr. To generate flesh. Ods. 

1639 T. pE Grey Compl. Horsenran (1656) 341 That the 
carnifying flesh may heale the better. aC Hare Prim, 
Orig. Man. (J.) In inferiour faculties I walk, I see, I hear, 
I digest, I sanguify, I carnify. 1704 Wortince Dict. Rust. 
et Urb. s.v. Burnings, Heal the Sore with your carnifying 
and healing Salves. 1829 Lond. Encycl. V.174 To Carnify 
is to generate flesh. .. i 

+3. ‘To quarter or cut in pieces. . , to torment’. 
Blount Glossogr. 1656. [Only a Latinism.] 


CARNILATE. 


+Carnilate, v. Ods. rare. [f. med.L. her- 
nelldre, quernellare (KERNELLATE) 5 cf. F. carnelé 
‘imbattled, having battlements’ (Cotgr.): see 
CARNEL, and CRENELLATE.] ‘To KrRNEL, CRE- 
NELLATE, or furnish with battlements. 


1577 Harrison England u. xix.(1878)1. 310 It is not law- 
full Fr anie subject to carnilate, that is, build stone houses. 
Carnival (ka@inival). Forms: 6 carnoval, 
carnevale, 7 carnevall, carnivall, 7-8 carnaval, 
7-earnival. (a. It. caruevale, carnovale (whence 
F. carnaval), evidently related to the med.L. 
(11-12th ¢.) naines carnclevadrium, carnilevdria, 
carnilevamen, cited by Carpentier in additions to 
Du Cange. ‘These appear to originate in a L. 
¥carnem levare, or It. *carne levare \with infinitive 
used subst. as in 7/ /evar del sole sunrise), meaning 
‘the putting away or removal of flesh (as food)’, 
the name being originally proper to the eve of 
Ash Wednesday. The actual It. carnevale appears 
to have come through the intermediate carzelevale, 
cited by Carpentier from a document of 1130. 

The history of the word is illustrated by the parallel med. 
L. name carne dexcare (cited by Carpentier from a charter 
of 1050), corresp. to It. *carne dasciare ‘leaving or forsak- 
ing flesh’, whence, app. by contraction, the modern car- 
nasciale = carnevale. Caruem laxare, “carne lasciare, 
*carnelasciale,carnasctale, form a series exactly parallel to 
“carnem levare, *carue levare, caruelevale, carnevale, 
Other names having a similar reference are, for Shrove 
Tuesday, carurcapinue ‘flesh-taking’, and caruivora (dies), 
for Lent or its beginning, carniprivinm, caruispriviun, 
privicarnium, f. privare to deprive. In all these, ‘flesh’ 
mnmeans meat, and that it was understood to mean the 
same in carnelevare is shown by many early quotations 
in Du Cange; e.g. in a MS. of beg. of 13th c. ‘De 
ludo Carnelevar. In Dominica dimissionis carnis,’ etc. 
Also ‘ Dominica ad vel ante carnes tollendas’; with which 
compare the Spanish carues tolendas, ‘shrove-tide’. We 
must therefore entirely reject the suggestion founded on 

“another sense of devare, *to relieve, ease’, that carnel- 
varium meant ‘the solace of the flesh (i.e. body)’ before 
the austerities of Lent. ‘The explanations ‘farewell flesh, 
farewell to flesh’ (from L. va/e) found already in Florio, 
and ‘down with flesh |’ (from F. «z«/), belong to the domain 
of popular etymology. (Cf. Dr. Chancein NV. Q. s.7 1V. 82.)] 

1. The season immediately preceding Lent, de- 
voted in Italy and other Roman Catholic countries 
to revelry and riotous amusement, Shrove-tide ; 
the festivity of this season. //igi Carnival: the 
revelry of the Carnival at its height. 

Originally (according to Tommaseo and Bellini) ‘ the day 
preceding the first of Lent’; commonly extended tothe last 
three days or the whole week before Lent; in France it 

comprises Yendt gras, Dimauche gras, Lund? gras and 

Mardi gras, i.e. Thursday before Quinquagesima, Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, Monday, and Shrove Tuesday; in a 
still wider sense it includes ‘the time of entertainments 
intervening between ‘Twelfth-day’ (or Boxing Day) and 
Ash Wednesday’; Littré', 

Mid Leut Caruival (Carnaval de la mt-cauréme): a 
festivity held on the middle Thursday of Lent, to celebrate 
the fact that the first half of that season is at an end. 

1549 Tuomas Hist. /talfe 85a, In theyr Carnoual time 
iwhiche we call shroftide). 1565 JeweL Repl. Hardit, 
Wks. (1609) 4 The Italians .. contrary to the Portuise, call 
the first weeke in Lent the Carneuale, 1632 MassinGER 
City Mad. w.iv, After a carnival Lent ever follows. 1646 
Evetyn Déary Jan., Shrovetide, when all the world repaire 
to Venice, to see the folly and madnesse of the Carnevall. 
1739 Gray Let, to West 16 Nov., This Carnival lasts only 
from Christmas to Lent; one half of the remaining part of 
the year is past in remembering the last, the other in ex- 
pecting the future Carnival. 1756 NuGcent Gr. Tour, /taly 
111, 88 The carnival is the season devoted intirely to plea- 
sure, and begins the second holiday after Christmas. 1763 
J. Brown Poetr» & Alus. 202 The Carnaval is, in many 
Circumstances, alinost a Transcript of the ancient Satur- 
nalia of Rome, 1817 Byron Bepfovi. 1873 Mortey Xons- 
seau 1, 208 Like distracted masks in fen carnival, 1886 
Pall Mall G, 3 Apr. 10/2 A tragical finale to the gaieties of 
the Mid-Lenten Carniyal..The Carnival of the Mi-Ca- 
réme..is the great festival of the Parisian blanchisseuses. 

2. fig. Any season or course of feasting, riotous 


revelry, or indulgence. 

1598 Torte 4 /éa (1880) 102 The Carnouale of my sweet 
Loue is past, Now comes the Lent of my long Ilate. 1649 
i ER. TAYLor Gt. E-remp. u. xii. 93 To avoid .. freer revel- 
ings, carnivals and balls, 1765 Sterne 77, Shandy VI. 
xxvil, During that carnival of sporting. 1816 Byron Siege 
of Cor. xvi, He saw the lean dogs.. Hold o’er the dead their 
carnival. 1870 Lowrie Study IWind. (1886) 348 It was a 
carnival of intellect without faith. 

3. attrtb. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone ww. ii. (1616) 498 For your car- 
niuale concupiscence [cf. Corcr. Caruavakie). 1611 Coryat 
Crudities 315 Carnival Shows in Italy like Shrove-Tuesday 
onesin England. . Their Carniuall day. .is obserued amongst 
them in the same manner as our Shroue-tuesday with vs in 
England. Ho STEELE Yatler No. 94 P 2 Both of them 
were at a Play in a Carnival Evening. 1800 CoLERIDGE 
Wallenst.w. ii, This is a carnival night. 

Hence Ca:rnivale'sque a., characteristic, or of 
the style, of the carnival. 

179% H. Watrote in Fruls. § Corr. Miss Berry (1866) 1. 
289 Your [Ictter] whets no reply, being merely carnivalesque. 
1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 374 This unique and car- 
nivalesque drama. 1866 Reader 1 Sept. 760 [The Lord 
Mayor] in grand carnivalesque pomp. 

Carnivora (kaini‘vora), sé. p/. Zool. [L. 
¢arutvora (sc. animalia) flesh-eating (animals) ; 
see CARNIVOROUS. ] 
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A large order of flesh-cating Mammalia, including 
among others the feline, canine, and ursine families. 
(For a singular, see CARNiVorE.) Also, some- 
times applied to orders or groups of other animals, 
e.g. to a large family of pentamerous bectles. 

1830 Bennetr Gardens Zool. Soc. 99 The most typical 
group of the Carnivora, 1847 Carrenter Zool, § 645 The 
aquatic Carnivora [Leetles].. live during their larva and 
perfect states in water. 1865 Dasly 7e/. 7/2 In a land like 
Hindostan.. what a veritable power the great carnivora are, 

Ca:rnivoracity. nonce-wid. [f. L. carni- flesh 
+ Voracity: cf. carnivorous.) Appetite for flesh. 

1730 Port Let. Gay 18 Aug., Wondring at the superior 
carni-voracity of our friend. 

Carnivore (ka-mivoer), fa. F. carnivore, ad. 
L.carnivor-us flesh-eating.] A carnivorous animal ; 
one of the Carnivora. Also, a carnivorous plant. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) 11. 86/1 The ..talons.. 
enable the carnivore to seize the prey. 1881 G. AtteN 
Vignettes i. 5 Fighting with their teeth, like carnivores. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 14 “ahs 5 Great tropical carnivores like 
the beautiful Sarracenias, with their ingeniously devised 
traps for luring unhappy insects to their living tomb. 

Carnivorous (kaini-voras), a. [f. L. carni- 
vor-us (f. carnt- flesh + -vorus devouring) + -ouUs.] 

1. Eating or feeding on flesh ; applied to those 
animals which naturally prey on other animals, 
and sfec. to the order Carnivora, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1v. x, Many there are .. 
which eate no salt at all, as all carnivorous animals. 
1664 Power Exp. /’hilos.1.6 In all Flyes, more conspicu- 
ously in Carnivorous or Flesh-Flyes, 1797 Bewick Brit. 
Birils (1847) 1. Introd. 9 Birds may be distinguished, like 
quadrupeds, into granivorous and carnivorous. 1833 Mxs. 
Brownine Prometh, Bd,, Poems (1850) 1. 187 Zeus’s winged 
hound, The strong carnivorous eagle. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. i, (1852) 34 The carnivorous lecetles or Carabidz. 
1879 WaLLacre Australasia iit. 56 Carnivorous marsupials 
preying upon the other groups. ; 

2. Bol, Applied to those plants which absorb 
and digest animal substances as food, 

1868 Sci. Opinion i. 16 The highly interesting carnivorous 
plants. 1878 M*Nas Sot. iv. (1883) 95 Some plants .. obtain 
a part of [their nitrogenous food] in a peculiar manner. 
These are the so-called carnivorous plants. 

3. Jed. Applied to caustics as destructive of 
flesh. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Carni‘vorously adv., Carni'vorousness. 

1837 Marryar Dog-Fiend xxxyiii, The sow .. was car- 
nivorously inclined. 1858 Hocc Life Shelley 1. 446 He 
dined carnivorously. 1856 Chamd. Frn/, V. 133 Carnivor- 
ousness ts an aberration of humanity, and a semi-return to 
the diet of beasts. 

+Carnoggin. Obs. [a. Welsh cyrniogyn a 
piggin, dim. of cyrniawg horned (Owen Pughe); 
perh, in reference to the longer stave left pro- 
Jecting asa handle.] (See quot.) 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Carnogan (Brit.), a little kind of 
a wooden dish with hoops, a Piggin. [Hence in Puittires, 
Kersey, & Bairey.] 1682 1Vit § Drollery 203(N.) That 
country [Wales] yeilds flannel, carnoggins, Store of Meth- 
eglin in thy waggons. 

Carnose (kaindus), a. fad. L. carnds-us 
abounding in flesh, fleshy, f. caro, carn-em flesh.] 
Consisting of or reseinbling flesh; fleshy. 

1562 Turner //erda/ uu. sga, Y* Cypres tre and the 
Tamarisk haue carnose or flesshy leues. 1677 Gace Cré. 
Gentiles 11, 11. 122 ‘The mortification of sonie carnose part. 
1731 Massey in P&il. Trans. XX XVII. 217 Two short 
carnose Antennz, 1854 Bapuam //alieut. 77 Cartilaginous 
fish .. are carnose in fibre and difficult to digest. 

Carnosity (kaing'siti). [a. F. carnosi?é (14th e. 
in Littré, with parallel forms in Pr., Sp., It.), f. 
L. carndés-us fleshy: see -1TY.] 

+1. Fleshiness ; pulpiness; flesh or pulp. Oés. 

1533 Exyor Cast. Helthe t 2 Carnositie or fleshynes, etc. 
1601 Hotianp Pliny xv. iii. 1. 431 They erre. .that they sup- 
pose an Oliue the more grown it is in carnositie, to be the 
fuller of oile. 1657 Tomuinson Aezuou's Disp, 670 Their 
{Golden Apples’] carnosity is very sapid and sweet. 

2. A morbid fleshy growth, a cartncle. 

1559 Morwyne Evonym, 280 If an eye be diseased with 
blerednes..or any swelling carnosity bred upon it. 1618 
Fietcuer Chauces iu. i, What's good for a Carnosity in the 
bladder? 1751 Stack in Pdil. Trans. XLVII, 328 Stric- 
tures and carnosities of the urethra, 1810 Encycl, Brit. 
(ed. 4) V. 189 Carnosities are very difficult of cure. 

b. fig. Obs. 

1613 SPpELMAN De won temer, Eccl. (1668) 105 Overgrown 
with so hard a carnosity, as it requireth strong and potent 
corrosives to make an entrance. 1689 N. Ler. Priuc. Cleve 
iv. t, Your thoughts are swell’d with a Carnosity. 

Carnoso- (kaindu'so), combining form of L.. 
carndsus, used in sense ‘carnose and.. ’, ‘with 
carnous modification’; as in carnoso-fibrous, car- 
noso-suberose, etc. 

1846 Dana Zoopi, 644 Carnoso-tuberose. 1866 Berkeley 
in /utell, Observ. No. 50. 96 The carnoso-fibrous stem. 

Carnous (ka-inas), a. ? Obs. [ad. L. cartuds-us 
fleshy, f. carn- flesh: see -ous.] 

l. Consisting of or abounding in flesh ; fleshy. 

1577 Vicary £nglishin. Treas. Kj, A carnous pannicle. 
@ 1682 Sir T. Browne ise. Tracts (1684) 17 A fair and 
carnous state of Body. 1694 J. Turner in PAil. Trans. 

_ XVIII. 17 Much more like a Sceleton than a carnous Sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 24 All 
the Parts, both carnous and osseous. 1783 Pott Chirurg. 
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CAROCHE. 
2. Of fruits, roots, cte.: Pulpy, fleshy. 


1601 Houtany /*/iny xv. iii, [The] stones and carnoue 
matter [of olives), /0éd. Il. 1g Vhe roots of some be car. 
nous and fleshie..namely of the Beet. 1679 Phot Stuf: 
Sordsh, (1686) 199 Such | Herls)] as have a carnous substance, 
nnd will never become lizgnous. 

+Carnou'se. Ols. Also 7 -nooze, -nose. 
‘The base-ring about the breceh of a gtin’ Kersey). 

1626 Cart. Ssurn slecid. Vig. Seamen 32 Wer carnvoze or 
hase ring at her britch, 1627 — Seaman's Gram. xiv. 65 
Carnouse .. is the greatest circle about her britch. 1678 
Puin.irs, Carnose, 1708 in Kexsuv, 1731 in Baie. 

Carny, carney (ki-uni). v. dial, and colloy. 
(Widely diffused in midland and southern dialeets, 
from Whitby to Cornwall, but o1igin unknown. 

(Vhere have been numerous conjectures, e.g. referring to 
caro, caruem flesh, or cara dear, but no evidence. Cf. 
blarney.)| 

a, iu/r, To act in a wheedling or coaxing 
manner, b. frans. To wheedle, coax, cajole. 
Ilence Ca‘rnying ff/. a.; also Canny 5d. ‘soft, 
hypocritical language’ (Slang Dict. 1874 . 

1811 Wittan Hest Riding Was. (EF. D. S$.) Carny, wo 
flatter, to coax, 1836-49 Smart, Carny v.n., to interlard 
discourse with hypocritical terms or tones of endearment. 
(Colloq.) 185. Household \Wds,, That carneying old woman 
..who is pulling Mr.S. by the arm, 1867 A. Skretcucey in 
Cassell’s May. 1. 479/2 Vhem ’umbugs that carneys over 
good ladies and gets reglar supported. 1870 Reape /'st 
yourself, .v.91 ‘Well, sir,’ said Cole, in a carneying voice. 

Caroach, obs. form of Carocue. 

Carob (ka'tfb). Forms: 6-7 carobe, carrob, 
7 carabe, 9 carubbe, caroub, 6- carob. fa. |. 
carobe, carrobe (also carroube, carrube) Cotgr. 
(now caronbe), corresp. to It. carrudbo, Sp. garrobo, 


algarrobo, a. Arab. i2573)\ (al) kharritbah,® in 
Pers. Ww 3 p> khirnub, ‘ bean-pods, carobs ’.] 


1. The fruit of an evergreen leguminots tree 
(Ceratonia stligua\, Carob-tree, a native of the 
Levant: a long flat horn-like pod containing 
numerous hard seeds embedded in pulp. Also 
called carob-bean, carob-pod. 

Generally identified with the ‘husks’ eaten by the predigal 
in the parable, Lake xv. 16; and by some taken to be the 
‘locusts’ eaten by John the Baptist, whence the names 
Locust- pods, and St. Fohu's Bread. 

1548 Turner Nawmics of Herbes s.v. Siliqua, It may be 
called in engiish a Carobe tree, and the fruite Carobes or 
Carobbeanes. 1591 Percivatt Sp. Dict., dlgarrova, Ca- 
robes, or S. Johns bread. 1601 IlotLanp /’Ziny I. 172 As 
for those Carobs or Cods of Syria. 1682 Wuecer Journ. 
Greece Vi. 424 Aigina hath .. abundance of Almonds, and 
Keratia, or Carobs. 1880 V. L. Cameron Our Future 
Highw. 1. ii, 28 The carob harvest was going on as well as 
the olive gathering. 1886 A. H. Cuurcu Food Grains Ind. 
170 Carob pods are 6 inches to 1 foot in length, and about 
1 inch broad. 

2. ‘The tree, more fully called carob-tree. 

1548 [see 1}. 1568 Turner Herbal in. 20 The leafe is 
lyke unto Carobe, or saint Johannis breadis tre. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr, Luke xv. 15 Vhey would not let him fll 
his Belly with the Cods of the Carabe Tree, which was the 
swines meat. 1842 L.S. Costetro Pilger. Auvergue 1. 45 
Where the tall carob’s branches spread, 61854 STANLEY 
Sinai & Pal, ii. (1858) 146 The large dark-leaved, wide- 
spread tree called the ‘Carob’, common apparently in the 
forests of Galilee. 1886 A. H. Cuurcu Food Gratus fuid. 
173 The carob tree was introduced into India about the 
year 1840, 

Caroce, obs. form of CanossE: cf. next. 

Caro‘che, 56. arch. Forms: 6-7 carroch(e, 
7 caroch(e, caroach, carioch, 9 caroche, car- 
roch. [a. 16th c. F. carroche, ad. It.carroccio, -ia, 
augmentatives of carro chariot:-L, carrus; see 
Car. Cf. the parallel word Cakossr.] 

The 17th e. name of a coach or chariot of a 
stately or luxurious kind ; the representative of the 
modern ‘carriage’ for town use. Ods. exc. //est. 

1591 Percivact $f. Dict., Carrucha, a carroch, a coche. 
1606 DEKKER Sew Sins it, (AArb.) 20 They harnessed the 
Grand Signiors Caroach. 1610 HoLLawn Camden's Brit. 1. 
42 To ride in a Carroch, or hanging Coach. 1611 Coryat 
Crudities 85 Seven or cight stately Carochs of great per- 
sonages. 1614 Cook 7 Quogue in Modsley V1. 28 The 
keeping of a coach For country, and a carroch for London. 
1671 F. Puiturs Keg. .Vecess. 213 He did in .. 1666 prohibit 
the Duke of Newcastles Footmen the wearing of black Vel- 
vet Caps whilst they attend his Caroch. 1678 Butter 
Hud, wi. wi. 211 Yo mount two wheel’d Carroches. [1822 
Scott .Vigel i, ‘he court ladies .. when visiting his shop in 
their caroches. 1848 Tnackrray Bs. Snods it, When the 
caroches of the nobles had set down their owners. } 

b. Used to represent It. carroccio, the car of 
state which accompanied the army of an Italian 


republic and bore the standard. 

1840 BrowninG Sorde//o 1. 263 We shut..in.. 
but The carroch’s booming. 

@. attrib. (trade name of a kind of tricycle’. 

1885 Basaar 30 Mar. 1274/3, 46 in. Caroche Gem, central 
gear, front steerer. .44in, Caroche tricycle, rear steerer. 

+ Caro‘che, v. O/s. [f. the sb.; or ad. It. 
carrocciare, caroszare, F. carrosser ‘to ride in a 
caroch’.] a. ser. To ride or travel in a caroche. 
b. trans. To convey in a caroche. Hence Ca- 
ro‘ched Af/. a., scated or driven in a caroche. 

1618 Wirner ello (1633) 560 If but he aud ’s whore 
Carrocht a Furlong are, the Coach man may For sennight 


all noises 


CAROL. 


after let his Horses play. 1619 Br. Wittiams Serm. Ap- 
parell (1620) 11 To Caroach it abroad, to go out and see. 
1636 Heywoop Challenge 1.i. Wks. 1874 V. 12 Came hee on 
horse-backe or Caroach’t? 1650 A. B. Afutat. Polemo 30, 
I speedily caroatcht thither. 

Caroigne, obs. form of CARRION. 

Carol (ke'ral), sé. Forms: 4-6 karol(e, ka- 
rolle, carole, 4-7 caroll.e, 4-9 carroll, 5 (ca- 
reld), caroul, 5-6 caralile, carowl, 6 carralle, 
earil, caryl, carrell, karrel, 7 karil, (carrold), 
4-carol. [a. OF. carole, also kar-, char-, quar-, 
guer-, kerole, -olle, in all the senses in which it 
occurs in Eng. (exc. 3); still in French dialects. 
(Marne carole dance, féte, joy; Swiss Rom, coraz/a, 
coraulo, round dance, dance-song, coraz/ ball, 
round dance (Godef.), Pr. and It. carola; Old 
Pr. also corola. The ulterior etymology of OF. 
carole and its accompanying vb. caroler, is un- 
certain ; nor is it clear whether the vb. or the sb. 
takes priority etymologically. There are many 
indications that the first syllable had originally co- 
(see Diez, 1878, p. 539, and cf. the Swiss and 
Breton forms); hence Romanic etymologists gener- 
ally agree with Diez, in seeking the etymology in 
the Gr.-L. chorus, and its derivatives choréa, cho- 
raules, etc.: cf. esp. ‘corolar ve/ coreiar, coreas 
ducere’ quoted by Diez from Faidit Gram. Prov., 
of 13thc. Wackernagel would take the vb. (corau- 
lare ‘ conculcare’ to tread, dance, Ugutio) as a de- 
tivative of the sb. coraula, choraula, choraules, the 
fluteplayer who accompanied the chorus dance, and 
the sb. as a derivative of the vb. Another con- 
jecture, assuming ‘ ring’ to be the original sense of 
the sb., has proposed as its source L. coro//a ‘little 
crown, coronet, garland’. In any case, a Celtic 
origin is out of the question: Welsh carol (Christ- 
mas) carol, and vb. caro/z to sing carols, are from 
English (Rhfs’, and Breton £orol/ dance, korollz 
to dance, koroller dancer, are from French. The 
arrangement of the senses here followed istentative.] 

I. A ring-dance, and derived senses. 

+1. A ring-dance with accompaniment of song ; 
?a ring of men or women holding hands and 
moving round in dancing step. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7601 O pair karol suilk was be sang. 
¢1300 A. Adis. 1845 Faire is carole of maide gent, Bothe in 
halle and eke in tent. 1303 R. Brunxe andl. Synne 3460 
Wymmen..bat borwe clobes yn carol to go. ¢1330 Arth. 
& Alerl. 1722 Miri time it 1s in may..Damisels carols 
ledeth. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 123 He saw a 
mayden .. daunsynge in a carrole among oper maydouns. 
1394 Gower Conf. 111. 365 With harpe and lute and with 
citole, The love daunce and the carole .. A softe pas they 
daunce and trede. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1022 And daunceden 
with a caralle pe chirche abou3t. 1483 Cath. Angi. 54 A 
Caralle, corea, chorus, pecten. 1612 Drayton Poly-old. xi, 
In carrolds as they course. 1616 BuLLoKar, Carol, a song, 
sometimes a dance. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. vi. 115 
The circles of upright stones.. have suggested the idea of a 
ring-dance, and the story has shaped itself..that such a 
ring was a party of girls who were turned into stone for 
dancing carols ona Sunday. 1866 Encer Wat. Mus. viii. 
273 We learn that the term Carole was applied by the 
Trouvéres to a dance in which the performers moved slowly 
round in a circle, singing at the time. 1867 Loncr. Dazte’s 
Parad. xxiv. 16 Those carols dancing in different measure, 

+b. Diversion or merry-making of which such 
dances formed a leading feature. Ods. [So in 
mod.F, dial.=‘ féte, joie’.] 

a1300 Cursor Af, 28146 Caroles, iolites, and plaies, ic 
haue be-haldyn and ledde in ways. 1340 Ayewé. 71 Oure 
blisse is ywent in-to wop, oure karoles into zorze. ¢ 1340 
Gaw. & Gr. Aut, 43 lusted ful Iolile pise gentyle kni3ztes, 
Sypen kayred to be court, caroles to make. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Cij, To be att feestes, Joustes, and carolles. 

+c. A company or band of singers, a choir. 
(? Or simply ‘ assembly, company ’ as in Godefroy 
“assemblee, cercle, réunion’.) Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 253/1 Thassembles of martirs, the 
Couentes of Confessours, the Carolles of Virgyns. 

2. A song; originally, that to which they danced. 
Now usually, a song of a joyous strain; often 
transf, to the joyous warbling of birds. 

1303 R. Brunne //and?. Syne 9043 Pys ys be karolle bat 
bey sunge. 1393 Gower Conf 1. 133 And eke he can carolles 
make, Roundel, balade and virelay. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
g2 Caral, songe [/. caroll], palinodium [K. Psalmodium], 
. -Caroolyn, or synge carowlys, 1595 SPENSER Epithal. 259 
The whiles the maydens doe theyr carroll sing. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥.L.v. iii. 27 This Carroll they began that houre, 
With a hey and a ho, & a hey nonino. ¢1750 SHENSTONE 
Elegy ix, To sing soft carrols to your lovely dames. 1800 
Wornpsw. //art-leap Well u. xv, He heard the birds their 
morning carols sing. @ 1824 CampBeLt Dead Eagle 99 The 
fife-like carol of the lark. Ss : 

3. a. A song or hymn of religious joy. 

1547 SurREY neid 11. 300 Children, and maides, that 
holly carolles sang. 1625 Bacon Fss., Adversity (Arb.) 505 
Yet, even in the old Testament, if you Listen to Dauids 
Harpe, you shall heare as many Herselike Ayres, as Carols. 
1830 Tennyson Dream Fair Wom. 245 ‘Glory to God’ she 
sang, and past afar. . Losing her carol I stood pensively. 

b. esp. A song or hymn of joy sung at Christ- 
mas incelebration of the Nativity. Rarely applied 
to hymns on certain other festal occasions. 
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1soz Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 83 Item to 
Cornishe for setting of a carralle upon Cristmas day. 1521 
W. ve Worpe (fi¢/e), Christmasse Carolles. 1530 Patscr. 
203/1 Carole a song, chancon de noel, 1573 TusseR /usb. 
(1878) 7o A Christmas Caroll of the birth of Christ vpon 
the tune of King Salamon. 1590 SHaxs. J/ids. N. u. i. 102 
No night is now with hymne or caroll blest. 1641 J. Jack- 
son True Evang. T. 11. 175 The Dity of that hymne, or 
Caroll, [was] Peace on earth. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. xu. 367. 
1774 T. Warton Hest. Eng. Poetry xxviii. (1840) I1. 397 
These coronation carols werecustomary. 1806-7 J. BerEs- 
FoRD Misertes Hum. Life (1826) ii. 29 Screaming and 
bellowing Christmas carols under your window. 1845 S. 
Austin tr. Razke's Hist. Ref. 1. 371 Singing hymns before 
the doors of houses, and new year’s carols in the villages. 


IT. A ring, and related senses. (perh. ought to 
be I.) : 


+4. A ring or circle, ¢. g. of standing stones. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. Hace in Hearne Pref. R. B. 194 
fis retons rerged about pe feld, Pe karole of the stones be- 

eld, Many tyme 3ede pam about. /ééd. 195 Whan he had 
gon alle aboute Within be karole & withoute. ¢1470 Harp- 
inc Chron, |Ixx. x, Within [the] Giauntes Carole, that so 
ther hight, The [Stone hengles] that nowe so named been. 

[All these instances refer to Stonehenge, also called the 
Giants’ Dance; cf. quot. 1865 in sense 1; but Du Cange 
has instances of a very different kind, e.g. ‘Unum annu- 
lum cum saphyro magno, et karola in circuitu 7 lapidum 
et 8 perlarum’.] 

4 A precinct, a space enclosed by rails, etc. 
Du Cange. 

+5. A small enclosure or ‘study’ in a cloister. 

[See numerous OF. examples in Godefroy, and quot. from 
Premonstrat. Statutes in Du Cange ‘in claustro carole vel 
hujusmodi scriptoria’.] 

1593 Descr. Monuments, &c. Ch. Durham § 41 (1842) 70 
In every wyndowe three Pewes or Carrells, where every one 
of the old monks had his carrell, severall by himselfe, that 
when they had dyned they dyd resorte to that place of 
Cloister, and there studyed upon there books, every one in 
his carrell all the after nonne. 1721 Battey, Carre?, a 
Closet or Pen ina Monastery. 1810 Acc. Gloucester Cath., 
The ten divisions for the windows in the south cloister are 
divided into twenty carrols; two carrols in each window ;— 
their width four feet. 

b. Carol-window:. ?a bay-window. 

c¢1600 Jupp Acc. Comp. Carpenters 223 In 1572 the Car- 
penters Company of the City of London ordered a caroll- 
window to be made in the place wher the window now 
standethe in the gallerie. 

+6. Achain. (So F. gaarole, two examples in 
Godef.: see also Du Cange. ] 

c1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2885 Scho putte ilke resche in other, 
And made a karole in a stounde, The ton hende touched 
to grounde, And the othir scho helde on heygh. 

7. Comb. and alirtb., as carol-song, carol-wise ; 
carol-chanting ppl. adj. 

o1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 201(Camb. MS.) And songyn as 
it were in carolewyse. 1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 137 
Let those lament who lust, Ile sing a carroll song for ob- 
sequy. 160% CuHEesTeR Love's Mart. (1878) 5 And carroll- 
chanting birds are sudden mute. 

Carol (ke'rdl, -21l\, 7. For forms see prec. [a. 
OF. caroler, {. carole; see prec. The derivative 
forms in -ed, -2zg, -er, are now most commonly 
spelt (in England) with // (carolled, etc.) though for 
no good reason: cf. F. cavoler, carolant, caroleur.] 

+1. éxtr. To dance in a ring to the accompani- 
ment of song; to dance and sing, make merry. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 7600 [Par] karold [Gét¢. dauncid] wim- 
men be be wai. 1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne go41 Pese 
wonimen 3ede and tollede here oute Wyp hem to Porolle be 
cherche aboute. /é7d. 9138 Pese men pat 3ede so karol- 
lande Alle pat 3ere hande yn hande. ¢1400 Rom. Kose 810, 
1 wolde have karoled right fayn, As man that was to daunce 
right blithe. c1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 
327 Ladyes and damoyselles did carowle and sing. 

3. To sing, ovzg. in accompaniment to a dance. 
Now usually: To sing a lively or joyous strain. 
(Chiefly poet.) 

¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blannche 848, 1 sawe her daunce so 
comely, Carol and sing so swetely. 1393 Gower Conf III. 
30 If she carole upon a songe, Whan | it here, I am so fed. 
c1440 Pron. Parv. 62 Caroolyn, or synge carowlys [/. 
carallyn), fsalwodio. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. Feb., Tho 
wouldest thou learne to caroll of love. 1633 P. FLETCHER 
Pisce. Ecil. xi. i, And carol lowd of love, and loves delight. 
1791 Cowper //iad xvi. 712 Carolling to it with a slender 
voice. 1853 De Quincey Sf. Mil. Nun viii. 17 Juvenal’s 
qualification for carolling gaily through a forest full of 
robbers. 

b. zronically. 

1440 J. Suirtey Dethe A. Famies (1818) 18 Sirs the spows 
is foundon, wherfore we bene cumne, and all this nyght haf 
carold here. 

e. transf. of the warbling of birds, etc. 

1sg5 SPENSER //fithal, 79 Hark, how the cheerfull birds 
do chaunt .. And carroll of Loves praise. 1768 Beattie 
Minstr.1.v, Where the grey linnets carol from the hill. 


See 


1830 TENNysoN Sea-Fairivs, Merrily merrily carol the gales. | 


3. trans. a. with cognate object. 

1575 LaNeHAM Let?. (1871) 60 Then carroll I yp a song 
withall. 1589 GREENE Alenaphon (Arb.) 37 To carroll out this 
roundelay. 31718 Prior 22d Hymn Callimachus(R.) Hover- 
ing swans .. carol sounds harmonious. 1797 PAilanthrope 
No. 25 Many a feather’d warbler.. Carrol’d the melodious 
lay. 1859 Tennyson Zlaine 700 Carolling as he went A 
true-love ballad. ; 

b. To sing of, celebrate in song. 

1634 Mitton Cons 849 The shepherds ., Carol her good- 
ness loud in rustic lays. 168. 
40 Shepherds Swains still Carol out her Fame. 1774 Hestv7. 
Mag. 11. 374 The Muse That carrol’d Sir John Hill! 


CHacknit., Thealma & Cl, - 


CAROLUS. 


Caro‘lathine. Af. [f. Aarolath in Silesia.] 
A variety of Allophane, found in rounded balls of 
a honey-yellow colour at Zabize in Upper Silesia. 

1858 in Dana AZiz. 500. 

Caroler, -oller (kz'réJaz). [f. Caroz. + -ER}.] 
One who carols ; a carol-singer ; a singer, bard. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp JZiseries Hum. Life ii. (1826) 29 
‘Sunt et mihi carmina’..says the caroller. 1852 Miss 
YonGe Cameos (1877) II]. xxxiii. 345 Coming down with 
some alms for the carollers. 

+Ca‘rolet. Ols. rare—. [dim. of Caron sé. ; 
see -ET.] A little carol or song. 

1593 Drayton Sheph. Gari. vii, Repeat a carowlet in rime. 

|| Carolin (ke‘rélin). [Ger. Aarolzx, f. L. Carol- 
zs Charles.] The name of a gold coin formerly 
current in Bavaria and in Wiirtemburg ; the Bava- 
rain carolin was worth 20s, 4-23d. sterling, that of 
Wiirtemburg 20s, 1-47d. 

182x in Ketty Cambist, 
Comm. 326. 

Carolina(keréleina). The name (after Charles 
II.) of a North American colony, now forming two 
states (North C. and South C.) of the American 
Union; hence applied to the Sweet Potato (see 
quot.), and used in the names of various plants 
and animals, as Carolina ash, osprey, whiling ; also 
Carolina Allspice, the flowering shrub Calycan- 
thus flortdus; Carolina Pink, Spigeléa Afarilan- 
dica, also called Indian Pink, of which the root is 


an active anthelmintic. See also CAROLINE @. 2. 

1734 Mortimer Nat. Hist. Carolina in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 317 A lburans Americanus, the Carolina-Whit- 
ing. 1884 Century Alag. Jan. 442/1 The sweet potato was 
adopted from the aborigines in all the Southern colonies, 
and it is yet known in the market as the ‘Carolina’. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 203 Carolina Allspice or Sweet-scented shrub. 

Ca‘roline, 5+. [see Caroxix, Caruin.] A 
name of coins of various countries and of different 
values ; sometimes = CARLINE, or CAROLIN. 

1555 Even Decades IW, Ind. (Arb.) 195 A rounde plate of 
syluer as brode as the coyne cauled a Corolyne. 1709 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4571/2 (Naples) A Captain is to receive five Caro- 
lines a Day. 1717 Berxevey in Fraser Lie (1871) 578 
The clergy of Ischia get each a Caroline a mass. 1783 W. 
F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 11. 78 (Sweden) A caroline, (about 
one shilling and two-pence value. 1865 Atheneum No. 
1953. 448/2 The forty golden carolines with which the 
Grand-Duke .. repaid the dedication. 

Caroline (ka rélain), 2. [f. Cavo/-us Charles.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Charles: esp. a. of Charles 
the Great (Charlemagne) ; b. of Charles I. and II. 
of England, or their period. 

1652 NEEDHAM tr, Selden's Aare Cl. 322 Underthe Caroline 
kings. 1805 W. Saunpers J/iz, Waters 314 The village of 
Carlsbad .. as well as... the Caroline Waters [named after] 
the emperor Charles 1V. in 1370. 1839 Hatram //zst. 
Lit. 1V..1v. v. § 22. 234 Waller has a more uniform elegance 
.. than any [other] of the Caroline era. 1874 F. Hatt in 
N. Amer. Rev. CX1X. 310 Our Caroline divines. 1884 
CourtHore Addisox i. 20 The Caroline dramatists. 

+2. Applied in end of 17the. to a fashion of hat. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2246/4, 25 black Hats, commonly 
called Caroline. 1695 /é/d. No. 3119/4 A Young Man, aged 
about 17..wears..a Carolina Hat. 

Caroling, -olling (ke'rdlin), vé/. sd. [f. 
CaRoL v.+-1NG1.] The action of the vb. Caron. 

c1300 K. Adis. 1045 At theo feste was trumpyng -. Carol- 
yng, and turneieyng. ¢1386 CHaucer Chan. Yem. Prol. & 
T. 792 Was never..lady lustier in carolynge. 1523 Lop. 
Berners Froiss. 1. ccxix. 279 On a Sonday after dyner .. 
ther was great daunsyng and karolynge. 1596 SPENSER 
Heav, Beauty 265 Carolings Of Gods high praise. a 1834 
Corerwoce Lit. Rem. 1.82 (L.) The sweet carolings of As 
you like it, 1853 C. Bronté b2llette xxiv. (1876) 256. 


Caroling, -olling, #//. z. That carols. 

1867 Miss Brappon A. Godwin I. i. 5 Carolling music of 
birds. 1880 Atlantic Monthly Sept. 329 The singer's carol- 
ing lips are dust, 

Carolingian, z. = CARLovINGIAN, q.v. 

188: Atheneum No. 2803. 86/2 The accessories preserve 
something that is Carolingian. 1882-3 Scuarr Relig. En- 
eycl. WI. 1777, Ornaments of the Carolingian period. 

Caroli‘nian, 2. [f med. L. Carolinus of 
Charles ; and its derivative Carolina] 

a. Belonging to Charles the Great. b. Belonging 
to one or both of the Carolinas in U.S. Also sé. 

1847 Secret Soc. Mid. Ages 321 The Fehm-Gerichte .. 
named .. Carolinian Tribunals, as having been (as was be- 
lieved) instituted by Charles the Great. 1775 Anair Amer. 
Ind. 226 Sharp and cold to a Carolinian. 1876 BANcRoFT 
Hist. U. S. 1V. xlvii. 228 It became the pride of native 
Carolinians not to accept a seat in [the king’s council]. 

Caroli-tic, a. Arch. Erroneous f. CoRoLLiTIc. 

1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Carolitic column, one with 
a foliated shaft. - 

Carolus (kz‘1dlds). [f. Carolus, Latinized form 
of Karl, Charles.] A gold piece struck in the 
reign of Charles I.; originally valued at 20s., but 
afterwards at 23s. The name has been given to 
various other coins bearing ‘ Carolns’ as the name 


of the monarch ; e. g. a Carolus dollar. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2258/4 A Boy about 18 years old.. 
Run away with..s5 Carolus pieces of Gold. 1753 RicHarp- 
son Grandison (1781) EH. xx. 216, 120 Carolus’s were also in 
this purse. 1855 Macautay fest. Eng. IV. 490 Every 
trader had his own strong box..and..told down the crowns 
and Caroluses on his own counter. 


1847 in McCutrocn Dict. 


CAROM. 


Carom, carrom (ke‘rom). An abbreviation 
of CARAMBOLE, applied to the stroke so called in 
Billiards ; now corrupted to Cannon 5d.} 7, 

A. sb. 

1779 C. Jones Hoyle’s Games impr. 260 Which stroke is 
called a Carambole, or forshortness, a Carrom. 1826 /loyle 
/mpr. 396 A carombole or carom. 1850 Boun Handdbk. 
Games 519 A canon (formerly carom or curombole). 1872 
Mark Twain /2noc, Abr. xii. 84 We accomplished very 
little in the way of caroms. 

B. v6. (transf. in quots. ) 

1860 O. W. Hoimes Prof. Break/.-t. 67 She glanced from 
every human contact, and ‘caromed’ from one relation to 
another. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. Mar, 494/2 A single stone 
was made to“ carom’, 

Caromel, variant of CARAMEL. 

Ca‘rony bark. ‘A synonym of true Anexs- 
tura bark? (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1853 Tu. Ross tr. //uboldt’s Trav. WI. xxv. 2 note, The 
trade carried on..in the Carony bark, which is the bene- 
ficial bark of the Bonplandia trifoliata. 

+Caroo'n!, carroo’n, caroo‘me. Os. 
[Etymol. obscure. Derivation from Car or F. 
carve has been conjectured; cf. also OF. carron 
paving tile: was the impost originally levied to 
defray paving ?] ‘A licence by the Lord Mayor of 
London to keep a cart’ Wharton Law Lex. 1860). 

1720 Stow's Surv, (ed. Strype 1754) Il. v. xviii. 389/1 If 
the yearly Rent of 17s. 4/. a piece be not paid to the said 
President and governors, the Caroon, that is, the License of 
such person so wanting or refusing shall be forthwith sus- 
pended. 1730-6 Baitey, Corrv0n, a Rent received for the 
Privilege of driving a car or cart in the city of London. 
1800 CotoguHoun Comm. Thames xi. 331 ‘Yo regulate and 
control Carroons or privileged Carts. 1832 E. V. Winttams 
Executors & Adm, 1. 531 A caroome, or a license by the 
Mayor of London to keep a cart. 

Caroon ® (karin). [Etymol. unknown. (Mahn 
compares Ir.caor, dim.caoran, the rowan-tree berry ; 
but there is no connexion.)] A species of cherry. 

1858 in SimmMonDs Drct. Trade. : 

Caross, var. Kaross,an African cloak of skins. 

+ Caro’sse. Ods. Also in 7 ecaroce. fa. F. 
carosse (now carrosse\, ad. It. cavosza, augmentative 
of carro chariot, etc.: cf. the parallcl CarocHe.] 
A carriage, a CAROCHE. 

1598 Florio, Carvoccta ..a caroce, a coche, a chariot, 
3608 Cuarpman Syron’s Trag. Plays (1873) Il. 297 The 
Carosse of the Marquis of Rhosny Conducted him along to 
th’ Arcenall. 1657 Convit Wires Supplic. 89 And when 
ye travel in carosses, Ye will salute the high-way crosses. 


|| Carotee‘l, -e'l. [possibly ad. Arab. J\b bp 5 


girtal, collective of girtdlat, gartillat ass's burden, 
basket, fruit-basket.] ‘The commercial name for 
a tierce or cask, in which @ried fruit and some 
other commoditics are packed, which usually 
averages about 7 cwt.’ (Simmonds Diet, Trade). 

1704 Wortince Dict, Rust. et Urb., Caroteel of Cloves 
4 to 5 C. Weight; Currants 5 to 9 C.; Malt about 3 C. 
1721 Baitey, Caroteel, a quantity of some Commodities; 
as of Cloves, from 4 to 5 Hundred Weight. 

Carotic (kargtik:, 2. Pathol. and Phys. [ad. 
Gr. kapwrixos stupefying, soporific, f. xapoty to 
stupefy. Cf F. carotrque.] 

1. a. ‘ Having power to stupefy or produce stupe- 
faction’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). b. Of the nature of or 
pettaining to stupor or carus; in a state of carus. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xvi. 567 He was thought to 
be carotick, but he was not so; for at length he awaked. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Carotic sleep, profound drowsiness. 

2. =Carorip. (rare.) 

1656 Ripctey Pract. Physic 53 Vhe temporal muscle, and 
the Carotick Acteries. 1843 J. Witkinson Swecdendbory’s 
Anim, Kingd. |. ii. 85 The cranial or carotic blood. 

Carotid (kargtid), z.andsé, [ad. Gr. xapwrid-es, 
f. kapotv ‘to plunge into dcep sleep, to stupefy’, 
because compression of these arteries is said to 
produce carus or stupor. (Galen.)] 

A. adj. Epithet of the two great arteries, one 
on either side of the neck, which supply blood to 
the head. 

Each of the two primitive carotid arteries afterwards 
divides into two branches, called the external and internal 
respectively. 1667 E. Kino in Péil, Zrans. 11. 450 Which 
made me open the Carotid Artery. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. 
Obs. 193 It had passed beneath, and torn the internal carotid 
artery. 1831 R. Knox Clognet's Anat. 649 They ascend.. 
to the upper part of the larynx, where they divide into the 
external carotid and the internal carotid arteries. 

b. Pertaining to or adjoining the carotid arteries ; 
e. g. carotid canal, the tunnel through the temporal 
bone which gives passage to the internal carotid, 
and its plexus of nerves (carotid plexus). 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vacde M/, 26 Nearer to the apex of 
the bone is a large oval opening, the carotid foramen. 1877 
Burxet Ear 88 The carotid canal is the simplest in struc- 
ture. .of the canals in or about the tympanum. 

B. sé. A carotid artery. 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) go The Arteries derived from 
the external Carotids, 1806 Afed. Frn/. XV. 477 After the 
incision inio the carotid of a horse. 1862 CaLvertey Verses 
$ Tr. 46 With vest blood-spotted, and cut carotid. 

+Caro‘tidal, a. Obs. [f. prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1664 Power £xf. Philos. 1. 66 The carotidal Arteries. 
ces Farriery(1763)83 The Blood which is brought 
to the Brain by the Carotidal and the Vertebral Arteries. 


ie 


Carotidean (keroti-diin), a. 
-EaN. Cf. F. carotrdien.) =prec. 

2. 9 Toon Cyct. Anat. 11. 285/5 lle would exclude 
the Vidian nerve, or at least its carotidean branch, 

Carouba (kar-ba. A variant of Canon (trec), 
following the Arabic form of the word. 

1856 J. 11. Newman Cadlrsta (1885) 330 A few olives and 
caroubas. 1 Lapy IleKpert Cradle L. ix. 233 The so- 
called ‘ Forest” of Carmel... with dwarf oak, bay, carouba. 
1884 (/arper’s Mag, 209/1 Looking at the caroubaltvens 

Caroul, obs. form of Carou. 

Carousal (karauw‘z4l). [f. Carousk v.+-aL; 
but the formation may have been aided by the 
misunderstanding of carouse/, and its association 
with CanousE v.] A fit of carousing, a drinking- 
feast or carouse ; revelry in drinking. 

1765 Sterne 7'r. Shandy V11. xliii. (R.) ‘The swains were 
preparing for acarousal. 1801 SoutHrY /tradaéa vi, xxviii, 
Sounds of carousal caine, and song. 1814 Byron Lara 1. 
vii, Join'd the carousals of the great and gay. 1872 YEATS 
Techn. Hist. Comm. 124 The Germans were celebrated for 
their hospitality. .and their carousals. 


4, Erroneously put for CARousEL q. v. 

+ Carou'se, adv. Obs. Also garaus, carous. 
[a. Ger. gar aus, in gar-aus trinken to drink ‘all 
out’, toempty the bowl. Cf. ALL out, the English 
phrase in same sense. In 16th c. F., Rabelais has 
botre carrous et alluz.) \n the phrase 70 drink, 
guaff ( pledge one) carouse: i.e. to the bottom, to 
drink a full bumper to his health. 

1567 Drant Horace Ep. i. 18 ‘The tiplinge sottes at mid- 
night which to quaffe carowse do vse. 1586 T. B. tr. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad. (1589) 193 Rather than they wil refuse 
to drink carouse. 1600 Rowianps Lett. Humours Blood 
(1874) 43 His hostesse pledg’d him not carouse [77777e house). 
1609 Hottany Asm, Marcell. xxvu. i, Some againe drink- 
ing garaus. 1667 E, CHaMBERLAYNE SV, Gf. Bri?.1. (1684) 40. 

Carouse (karau’z), sb. Forms: (6 garouse), 
6-” carous, car(r)owse, -ouse, 7 car.r)ousse, 
carrouze, (caraus, garaus, -ausse, karausse), 
7-9 carouze, 6- carouse. [The prec. adv. in 
phrase fo drink carouse, taken for obj. of the vb. : 
cf. F. we carrousse, Sp. carauz, also from Gcr. 
The word formerly rimed with house, mouse; the 
the pronunciation (-auz) appeared first in the vb., 
¢1660 (cf. grass, graze, advice, advise, etc.), and 
subsequently spread to scnse 3 of the sb., taken as 
a deriv. of the vb.] 

+1. The action or fashion of ‘ drinking carouse’. 

1ssg Mirr. A/ag. 610 (R.) Lyaus fruitful cup with full 
carowse Wentround about. 1600 Row.anns Lett. Hnmours 
Blood vit. (1874) 13 Drinke some braue health vpon the 
Dutch carouse .. cr visit Shorditch, for a bawdie house. 
1611 Ricu //onest. Age (1844) Introd. 19 Their best was, | 
drinke to you, and I pledge yee; some shallow-witted 
drunkard found out the Carowse. 

+2. A cupful drunk ‘all out’, a full draught of 
liquor, a full bumper to one’s health, a toast. Ods. 
bef. 1700 (but used by Scott). 

1594 Drayton /deas vii, Quaffing Carowses in this costly 
Wine. 1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr.t. ii. 277 Quatfe carowses to 
our Mistresse health. 16x11 Row iano Four Anaves (1843) 
13, 1.. will drinke a healths carouse. 1631 Cotcr., Carons, 
a carousse of drinke. 1617 Monryson /¢72, 11. u. iii, 86 All 
which garausses he must drinke. 1674 Mitton Moscow. 
Wks. 1738 H1. 145 The Emperor standing up, drank a deep 
Carouse to the Queen’s Health. 1813 Scott Rokedy 1. vil, 
Quaff the full carouze. : 

3. A drinking bout ; a carousal; carousing. 

1690 W. Waker /diomat, Anglo-Lat. 228 Bassus at the 
Thracian carowse. 1725 Pore Udyss.1. 480 The early feast 
and late carouse. 1833 Ht. Martineau Janch. Strike i, 8 
To go to the Spread-eagle and have a carouse. 1851 Loncr. 
Gold. Leg., Refectory ad fin., What means this revel and 
carouse? 

Carouse (kirauwz), v. Forms: 6 karous, 
garouse, carous, 6-7 carrouse, car(r\owse, 7 
garousse, carrowze, -ouze, 7-8 carowze, -ouze, 
6- carouse. [f. Carouse adv. : cf. F. carousser 
“to quaff, swill, carouse it’ (Cotgr.).] 

L. intr. To drink ‘all out’, drink freely and 
repeatedly. So fo carouse it. 


[f. as prec. + 


1567 Drant Horace Ef, xiv, 1 that in tune and out of | 


time, karoust it without measure. 1596 Rateicu Descov. 
Guiana (1848) 64 Some..garoused of his wine till they were 
reasonable pleasant. 1601 HoLttanp Péiny 11. 349 To quaffe 
and carouse again vpon it more lustily. 1656 Brount Géos- 
sogr., Carouse..to drink all out. 1 27 A. Hamitton New 
Acc. E. ind. 1. xv. 173 To procure w ine and carouze with 
him, which they did, and he got beastly drunk. 1779 Jonn- 
son L, /., Thomson Wks, 1V. 167 Thomson .. carousing 
with lord Hertford and his friends. 1827 PoLtock Coxrse 
T. 1, Drinking from the well of life, And yet carousing 
in the cup of death. 1875 1. Tavtor Fans? 1. vi. 102. 

b. To drink a bumper ¢o :any one), to drink 
health or success /o. 

1583 Stuspes dat. Abus. +1877) 1. 107 Swilling, gulling 
and carowsing from one to another. 1§94 Lyty A/ork. Bomé. 
11. i. 92, I carouse to Prisius, and brinch you mas Sperantius. 
1604 Suaxs. Ham. v. ii. 300(2nd Qo.) The Queene Carowses 
{1st Qo. drinkes} to thy fortune Hamlet. i 

+ 2. trans. To drink off or up, to drain, to quaff, 
to swill; to drink (a health). Odés. 

1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 432 The Glasses wher-in you 
carouse your wine. 1604 SHaks. OFA. U1. iii. 55 Roderigo .. 
‘To Desdemona hath to night Carrows’d Potations, pottle- 
deepe. 1627 Moryson /f7u. 11. 162 Some Gentlewomen 


| 


CARP. 


were so free in this eacesse, as they would  arousse health 
after health with men. 1683 ‘Tkvon if uy £0 //calth 168 Vo 
Cxrrouze strong Drink, Brandy, Wine. 17qa Younc Né. 
Th. v. 545 egypt's wanton queen, Carousing gers. 

- fig. 

1589 R. Ilarvey 74. Serc. 23 Carrouse vp your owne 
uae inthe cup, 1645 Quaries Sol Wecant, t. 20 Why 
doe we thus .. carouse full Bowles Of boyling anguish? 
1660 W. Srckir Nousuch Prof. 11 If the Cup be lawful we 
INUst Not curouze it. 

[a. 


Carousel karuzel,. Also gy carrousel. 
F. carrousel, ad. It. carosello, garosello ‘a kind 
of joust or feat on horseback’. Littre takes It. 
carosello or garosello as dim. of garoso, quarrelsome, 
contentious, f. gava quarrel, strife; but this 1s 
doubtful, and possibly the etymological form was 
carrosello, from carro chariot. } 

“A tournament in which knights, divided into 
companies (quadritles) distinguished by their 
liveries and dresses, engaged in vartous plays and 
exercises; to this were otten added chariot races, 
and other shows and entertainments’ (Littré . 

1650 Marvece Death Lod. //astings, Before the Crystal 
Palace where he dwells The Armed Angels hold their 
Carousels. 1686 Lom. Gaz No. 2117/4 A great carousel is 
preparing here [Paris] against Master, 1697 Davoren J rey. 
slineid ¥.(1806) LIL. 131 This Game, these Carousels Ascis 
Niustaught. 1753 Haxway 7rar. (1762) 1. vu. xc. 414 The 
carousel, the expence of which amounted to seventy thou- 
sand crowns. 1839 James Lowis X/EV, UL. 27 Those 
carousels and mock-fights. 1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. V1. 
xvt. vi. 187 Carrousel ..is, in fact, a kind of superb be- 
tailored rnnning at the ring. . 

* Many writers employing the word historically, 
have erroncously identihed it with cavousa/. 

1709 SIKELE /atler No. 33 P10 A Carousal, wherein many 
of the Youth of the first Quality .. ran for the Prize. 1762 
Ilume @/ist. /ng. (1806) IV. 1. 35 Ilis fine taste in dress, 
festivals, and carousals. 1774‘. Wakton d/ist Ang. Poctry 
(x840) HI, 28 A royal carousal given by Charles the Fifth of 
France to the Emperor. 1823 Lincarp /list. Eng. V1. 23 
‘The young king loitered for weeks at Calais, spending his 
time in carousaly and entertainments, 1858 PLANcHE 
D'Aulnoy’s Fatry T. 440 After which, there were ballets, 
carousals, and a thousand other things. 

Carouser (karawza1). One who carouses. 

1596 Raweicu Discov. Guiana (1848) 64 The greatest 
garousers and drunkards of the world. 1598 R. Barcktry 
Felice. Man tw (1603) 24 Carowsers that will match Nero. 
1732 Lp. Lanspowne 7o Garth (R.) The bold carouser and 
advent'rous dame. 1849 W. Irvine Afahomed viii. (1853 
27 The noise brought the carousers from their tents. 

Carousing (karawzin), vA/. sb. ‘Lhe action of 
the verb Carousk. Often a/trzd. 

1583 StanvHurst eis iu.(Arb.) 81 They kept a myrry 
carousing. 1592 NasHe /?. Penilesse (ed. 2) 23 b, Downe to 
y’ bottome of his carrowsing cups. 1617 Moryson /t/n 
mt... 87 Which kind of karoussing they call the crowning 
of the Emperor. :650 Huppert Prll Formality 137 
Drowned in carowsing bowls. 1756 NuGest Gr. Tour, 
Germ. 11. 208 At Vienna, Their chief diversion is feasting 
and carousing. 186: Ramsay Kevin. iii. 62. 

Carou'sing, //. a. That carouses. 
Carou'singly adv. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne un. i. (1634) 188 Our carowsing 
tospot German souldiers. 1704 Rowe Ulysses u. i 955 
‘These Carousing Lovers. 1848 Craic, Carousingly. 1875 
Myers /’ocms 58. : 

Carowaye, -weie, obs. ff. Caraway. 

Carowl, carowse, obs. f. CanoL, CaRkouse. 

Caroygne, -oyne, obs. ff. Carrion. 

Carp (kap), 56.1 Also 5-7 carpe. Pl. carp, 
formerly carps. [a. OF. carpe (Sp. carfa) :— late 
L. carpa (Brachet cites Cassiodorus a §75 ‘ destinet 
carpam Danubius’’. The same name (modifed 
in termination, etc.) appears in Komanic, Celtic, 
Yeutonic, and Slavonie: cf. esp. OHG. charpho, 
MLG. karpfe masc. pointing to a possible W Ger. 
*karfo. But the original source is unknown.] 

1. A freshwater fish, Cyprinus carpio, the type of 
the family Cyprinide ; introduced into England as 
early as the 14th c., and commonly bred in ponds. 

c14g0 Promp. Parv. 62 Carpe, fysche, carpus. 1462 
Mann, § Honseh. Exp. 561 My master putte into the said 
ponde, in gret carpes, xxj. 1584 R. Scot Dysc. Witcher 
xu. x. 248 A bone taken out of a carps head, stancheth 
blond, 1653 Watton dgler i. ix, The Carp is the Queen 
of Rivers: a stately, a good, and a very subtle fish. 1718 
Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. liv. II. 80 In the fish ponds 
are kept tame Carp, said to be, some of them, eighty years 
of age. 1770 Waite Sedborne xl. 103 In this water are many 
carps. 1854 Bapuam /Jalient. 257 That singular fleshy 
palate which is popularly but incorrectly known all over the 
world as carp's tongue, 1867 F. Francis imglimg 1 
(1880) 84 In rivers carp bite more boldly than in ponds. 

2. Applied to other species of the genus Cyprinus, 
or famity Cyprinide, to which belong the Gold 
and Silver Fish, the Prusstan or Crucian Carp (C. 
gtbelio), the Norwegian Carp (Scarfena norve- 
gica), and others. : 

1786 Waite Selborne xcviii, Gold and silver fishes . 
nzus ranks .. under the genus of cyfrinws or carp, 1847 


Carpenter Zool. § 567 The Cyprinide or Carptribe. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4 107 Collection of Stuffed .. 
Carp, Crucian Carp, Gold Carp. 

3. Comb. 

1678-1706 Puitcirs, Carp-sfone, a triangular stone found 
in the chop of a carp, white without and yellow within. 


Hence 


Lin 


CARP, 


+ Carp, 50.2 Obs. rare. [f. Carp v.1] 

a. Discourse. b. Power of speech. e. Carping 
speech, cavil (with play on Carp sé.1). 

c1325 E. E. Allit. P. A. 882 In sounande notez a gentyl 
carpe. J/éid. B. 23 Kryst kydde hit hymself in a carp onez. 
{6id. B. 1327 Pat he ful clanly bi-cuv-er his carp bi pe laste. 
1618 Mynsuut Fss. Prison ist Ep. Ded. i, Carpes haue bin 
good cheap this Lent, for I haue had more than I desired 
for nothing. 

“| Associated with CARK. : 

1548 Upatt, etc. Evasiz. Par, Mark viii. 57a, Their vayn 
and superfluous carpe and care. 

Carp (kaip), v1 Also 4 Karp, 5 karpe, 4-7 
carpe. [Senses 1-3, chiefly in northem poetry 
(especially in alliterative verse), were probably a. 
ON. karfa to brag ; but the later prose senses 4-6 
appear to be derived from, or influenced by, L. 
carpére to pluck, fig. to slander, calumniate. The 
ulterior history of the ON. word is uncertain.] 

+1. zxtr. To speak, talk. Odés. 

ax3x240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom. 287 Carpe toward ihesu 
and seie pise wordes, a 1300 Cursor M. App. Resurrect, 388 
Als bai come narre pe castelle, to-geder carpand. ¢x400 
Destr, Troy 829 The Kyng ban full curtesly karpes agayne. 
1420 Stege Ronen 1235 in Archzol, XXII. 381 VWnnethe 
thay my3t brethe or carpe. 1470 Harpinc Chrox. Proem. x, 
Leonell .. that wedded .. The erles daughter of Vister, as 
man do Karpe. 1§70 Levins Manz. 33/3 To carpe, talke, 
collogut, confabulari, 1§75 Turserv. Ba. Falconrie Epil. 
Aa iij, To carpe it fine with those that haue no guile. 

+b. To discourse of, in speech or writing. Ods. 

1350 W7ll. Palerne 216 Pe kowherdes bestes i carped of 
bi-fore. 3393 LancL. P. PZ C. xxi, 199 Thus conscience of 
crist and of be croys carpede. ¢xq4z5 Wyntoun Cro, i. 
Prol. 26 (Jam.) Of thame .. Carpe we bot lityl. a@160s5 
Voureousnls Flyting 575 Of his conditions to carp fora 
while. 

+2. trans. To speak, utter, say, tell. Ods. 

1350 HVrll. Palerne 503 To karp be sope. 1393 GowER 
Conf. Ill. 325 To carpe Proverbes and demaundes sligh. 
¢1400 Destr. {ray 4610 When Calcas his counsell had carpit 
to the end. rg1rs Sc. Field 73 in Furniv. Percy Foto I. 
216 Our Knight full [of] courage carpeth these words. 

+3. zxtr. To sing or recite (as a minstrel) ; to 
sing (as a bird). Oés. 

c 1425 Jhomas of Erceld, 313 ‘To harpe or carpe, whare- 
so pou gose, Thomas, pou sal] hafe be chose sothely’: And 
he saide ‘harpynge kepe I none, For tonge es chefe of 
mynstralsye’, xgr5 Barctay Zg/oges iv. (1570) C iv/2 In 
goodly ditie or balade for to carpe. @15z8 SKELTON Agst. 
comely Coyst. 13 In his gamut carp hecan, ¢ 1570 THYNNE 
Pride & Low. (1841) 8 Many was the bird did sweetly carpe 
Among the thornes. 1802 Lochiabex Harper vii. in Scott 
Minstr. Scott. Bord, (1869) 94 Then aye he harped, and aye 
he carped Till a’ the lordlings footed the floor. 

+4. Viluperatively: To talk much, to prate, 
chatter. Cf. CARPER. Ods. 

1377 LAnGcL. P. Pl. B. x. 69 Clerkes. .carpen of god faste, 
and haue [him] moche in be mouthe. a 1528 SKELTON Co/. 
Cloute 549 Some ., Clatter & carpe Of that heresy. 1530 
Patscr. 476/1, I carpe (Lydgate), ¥e carguette..This isa 
farre northen verbe. 1857 Praise Maistr. Ryce in Tottels 
Wisc, (Arb.) 202 Came Curiousness and carped out of frame, 

5. sfec. To talk querulously, censoriously, or 
captiously; to find fault, cavil. (The current sense.) 

(Certain examples of this before the 16th c. are wanting : 
the early ones may have merely the sense of 1 with con- 
textual colouring. Cf. Carrer.) 

[1377 Lanci. P. Pt. B. x. 286 Abasshed To blame yow or 
to greve, And carpen noght as they carpe now, Ne calle yow 
duinbe houndes. 1401 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 77 Thou carpist 
also of oure coveitise, and sparist the sothe. xgrg BARCLAY 
Lgloges \. (1570) Aj, Some in Satyres against vices dare 
carpe.} 1548 Soul Fohx-Nobody in Strype Cranmer (1654) 
App. 139 They will currishly carp. 1561 IT. Norton Cat. 
vin's Inst, \. xiii, (1634) 49 Servetto carpeth, that God did 
beare the person of an Angell. 1655s Dicces Compl. Am- 
éass. 377 The King ..carpeth upon the marriage. a@1677 
Barrow Sev. Malice of Soc., In carping and harshly cen- 
suring .. their neighbours. 1785 Burns 2ud Ep. Lapraik, 
Ne’er grudge an’ carp, Tho’ fortune use you hard an’ sharp. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xv. 386 The bulk of 
society did not assemble to carp and to cavil. 

b. Const. az. 

1586 THhyNNE Coutx. Holinshed Pref., Curiouslie carping 
at ny _barrennes in writing. 1794 Burke Corr. IV. 235 
That faction and malice may not be able to carp at it. 
1879 M. Arnotp Falkland Mixed Ess, 207 We will not 
carp at this great writer. 

+6. trans. ‘Vo find fault with, reprehend, take 


exception to, Oés. : 

1550 Cranmer Sacrament 100a, Whiche my saiyng diuers 
ignorant persones .. did carpe and reprehende. 1582 N. 
T. (Rhem.) Luke vii. warg., The Pharisees did alwaies 
carpe Christ. 1598 Grenewey Zacitus Ann. vy, ii (1622) 117 
Couertly carping the Consull Fufius. 1605 Campen Rem. 
(1637) 230 Carpmg whatsoever hath been done or said 
heretofore. 1678 R. Barctay Apol. Quakers ili. § vil. 87 
Our Adversaries shall have nothing from thence to carp. 

+7. inir. (2?) To censure ; to judge, discriminate. 

tsgr 7roud. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 21 Any one that 
knoweth how to carpe, Will scarcely iudge us both one 
countrey borne. 

+ 8. (?) To contend, fight. Ods. rare. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 606 With brandis bricht that 
scherand wer and scharp So cruellie togidder did tha carp. 

“| Associated with CaRK, q. v. 

c1465 Chevy Chace 1. 135 Tivydale may carpe off care. 
1522 World & Child in Hazl, Dodsley 1. 267 Ever he is 
carping of care. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals 1. 1. 49 Poor 
drudgeing.. Priests that carp and moyl all day long. 1702 
Eng. Theophrast, 312 Carping for the unprofitable goods of 
this world. 


| 


| 
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Carp, v.27 [?ad. L. carpéve to pluck, card.] | 
(See quot.) Hence Carper, Carping v0/. sé. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 202 The business to which chil- | 
dren are first put in this business is carping; that is, pre- 
paring thistle-teasels for the workman, who fits them into 


the rods and handles for dressing the cloth. The little 
carpers sit at this easy work, 
+ Carpa‘cious, 2. O65. rare—'.  [f. Lat. car- 


pere, taken in sense of Eng. Carp; after loquacious, 
rapacious, etc.: see -ACI0US.] Given to carping. 

1574 R. Scor Hop Gard. (1578) 62 Corrupt and hastye 
Judges..carpacious Controllers, and. .impudent Scoffers. 

Carpal (ka-1pal),@. Anal. [ad. mod.L. car- 
palis, {. carpus wrist.] Of or pertaining to the 
carpus or wrist. 

1743 Bevan in Phil, Trans. XLII. 489 Several Anchy- 
losses’s formed in the small Joints, viz. carpal and meta- 
carpal Bones, 1840 G. Extis Axzat, 402 The posterior 
carpal artery is very small. 1800 Aled. Frul. 1V. 416 The 
articulation between the carpal and metacarpal bones. 1856 
YarreLt //7st. Birds 1. 390 From the carpal joint to the 
end of the wing. 

b. sé. £/.=Carpal bones. 

3855 Owen Skel. & Teeth 15 The row of short bones joined 
with these are the ‘carpals’. 

Carpar, -are, obs. f. CaRPER. 

Carpel (ka-1pél). Zot. [mod. f. Gr. xapr-ds 
fruit, on type of mod.L. dim. *carfellum ; see -EL, 
and cf. F. carfelle.] One of the divisions or cells 
of a compound pistil or fruit; or the single cell of 
which a simple pistil or fruit consists. 

{x817 DuNAL Monogr, des Anonacées 13 MW serait utile et 
commode d’avoir un mot particulier pour exprimer dans un 
fruit multiple, le fruit partiel résultant de chaque ovaire 
féconde et développé; je propose ici celui de carfelle, car- 
pellum.) 1835 LinpLey Jntrod. Bot. (x848) I. 372 Carpels 
are modified leaves. 1869 Gray Bot. § 547 It is convenient 
to have a name which shall designate a single pistil-leaf, 
whether occurring as a distinct sunple pistil, or as an ele- 
ment of a compound pistil. For this purpose the name of 
Carpel has been devised. 1x88x G. ALLEN in Knowledge 
No. 4. 65 A little central boss or cushion, supporting several 
carpels or unripe fruitlets. 

+ Carpell. Ods. rare—'. 

1593 PEELE Edw. / (1829) 155 ‘God save her grace, & 
give our young prince [Edw. II} a carpell in their kind.” 

Carpellary (kaupélari}, a. Bot. [f. CaRPEL; 
see -ARY, and cf. F. carpellaire.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a carpel. 

3830 Linptry Nat, Syst. Bot. 216 The two carpellary 
leaves of which the fruit is formed. 1835 — Jxtrod. Bot. 
(1848) I. 372 The carpellary theory of structure. 

+Carpencloth, carpyncloth. Ods. [Cf. 
carpent obs. f. CaARPET.] Probably carpet-cloth ; 
table-cloth or bed-covering of carpet. 

1577 Wills & [nw. N. C. (1835) I. 414, Beddinge, iij car- 
penclothes of tappestarye iiij/. xs.—ilij grene carpynclothes. 

+ Carpenel. Os. Some kind of fabric; ? = 
CARPMEAL. 

1523 Act 14 & 15 Hien. VIII, xi, Clothes called carpenel 
whites, commonly made for lining of hosen. 

Carpent (kaipént), v. rare. fad. med. L. 
carpenl-are to cut or make as a carpenter; cf. F. 
charpenter, in the senses here given.] ‘rans. To 
make as a carpenter; fig. to put together, con- 
struct mechanically. Hence Carpented J//. a. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. u. xiii. 231 Extended upon the 
Crosse, made and carpented of Oake. 1878 T. SincLair 
Mount 75 With carpented ‘ Columbiads’, unfortunately he 
[Poe] condemned poetry net founded at all on the tour de 
force pian of little ambitious prosaic spirits. 

Carpent(e, obs. (erroneous) f. CARPET. 

+Carpentage. Ods. [f CaRPENT + -aGE.] 
Carpenter’s work, carpentry. 

1660 HExHam Dutch Dict., Barckoener, a certaine Beame 
of carpentage. 

Carpentarie, -ary, obs. f. CARPENTRY. 

+ Carpentaries. Ods. perth. pl. ofcarpentarie, 
-ary, as a variant form of CARPENTER ; perh. for 
carpentarts, pl. of form carpfentar: see -AR *. 

1486 Bk. St. Allans, Her. fj b, Carpentaries and makeris 
of howses. 

Carpenter (kaupéntes), 56, Forms: 3 car- 
penter, (4 carpunter, § -pentour, -pynter, 
6 -pintor, (Sc.) charpenteir). [a. AngloFr. car- 
penler, ONF. carpenlier (F. charpentier = Pr. 
carpenlier, Sp. carpentlero, It. carpentiero) :—late 
L. carpentari-us originally ‘ carriage-maker’, f. 
carpenl-um two-wheeled chariot, wagon. 

L. carpent-w was app. a. OCelt. *carpentom, whence 
Oly. carfat, mod. Ir. & Gael. carbad carriage, chariot, 
litter, bier; prob. related to OCelt. *carr-om: see Car. 
Isidore x1x. x1x. 1 says ‘ Lignarius generaliter ligni opifex 
appellatur. Carpentarius speciale nomen est. Carpentum 
enim solum facit.’} 

1. ‘An artificer in wood ’ (J.); as distinguished 
from a joiner, cabinet-makcr, etc., one who does 
the heavier and stronger work in wood, as the 
framework of houses, ships, etc. 

¢x328 Coer de L. 5934 My fadyr n’as mason, ne carpen- 
tere. 1387 Trevisa /Yigdex (Rolls) II. 367 Of Dedalus be 
carpunter. a 1400 Leg. Kood (1871) 30 Pat holi tre was fairest 
po. .be carpenters it let{e]adoun. cxg00 Destr. Tray 1597 | 
Carpentours, cotelers, coucheours fyn. 1495 Act 11 Hen. 
V7/, xxii. §1 A maister Ship Carpenter..havyng menundre | 
hym. 1548 Compl. Scot. 10 Ane merchant, ane cordinar, | 


CARPENTRY. 


charpenteir. 1564 BuLLeyN Déalogue (1886) 8 Suche Car- 
penter, suche chips. 1567 Drant Horace Ep. xiv, The 
carpintor dothe grudge. 16x1 BisLte J/aré vi. 3 Is not this 
the carpenter, the sonne of Mary? 1665-9 BoyLe Occas. 
Reft. (1675) 376 Like the Carpenters that toyl’d to build the 
Ark to save Noah from the Deluge, themselves perisht in. 
1835 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life III. iii. 31 Captain 
Gore is..a capital working carpenter. 1851 Ruskin Stozes 
Ven, (1874) 1. App. 381 The trade which ofall manual trades 
has been most honoured ; be for once a carpenter. 

2. fig. cf. ‘hurler, constructor. 

3393 Lanci. P. Pé. B. x, 410 Carpenters ynder criste holy 
kirke to make. 1597 2nd Pt. Return fr. Pernass. w, ii. 
1722 The chiefe Carpenter of Sonets. 

3. Naul. ‘An officer appointed to examine and 
keep in order the hull of a wooden ship, and all 
her appurtenances’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 
Hence carpenter's crew, mate, yeoman, etc. 

1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Gram. viii. 35 The Carpenter 
and his Mate. 1708 Royal Procl. 20 May in Load. Gaz. 
No. 4440/1 Trumpeters, Quarter-Gunners, Carpenters Crews. 
1753 CHAmBers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The carpenter has a mate 
under him, and a crew or gang to command on necessary 
occasions. 3833 Marryat P. Simple xvii, The captain.. 
sent for Mr. Muddle, the Carpenter. 

4. Short for carpfenter-anl, carpenter-bee, etc. 

1883 Anowledge 13 July 20/1 [One species of tree-ants] 
bore into the trunk of the tree itself, by reason of which .. 
they are designated Carpenters, 

5. altrib. and Comb., as carpenter-fashion, -shop, 
-theory. In possessive case, frequently designating 
varieties of tools and instruments specially used by 
carpenters, as carpenter's axe, chisel, clamp, gauge, 
level, plane, square, etc. Carpenter-ant (see 4); 
carpenter-bee, a genus of solitary bees, \Vylocopa, 
the females of which excavate cells in decaying 
wood in which to deposit their eggs ; +carpenter- 
grass, common Yarrow, Achillea ALillefolium; 
carpenter's herb, common Self-heal, Przmella 
vulgaris; erroneously, bugle and yarrow; car- 
penter’s measure, tonnage as measured by the 
cubic foot; carpenter’s or carpenter-scene 
(Theat.), @. a scene introduced on the front of the 
stage to give the stage-carpenters time to arrange 
complicated scenery behind for the next act; b. 
the painted scene which forms the background of 
this, and shuts off the part of the stage behind, 
where the stagc-carpenters are at work. 

1844 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 635/1 The wings of the..*car- 
penter-bees are most frequently black, with a fine purple or 
violet gloss. 1857 SEARS A thax. xii. (1858) 102 The idea of 
the universe as a building which .. God put up “carpenter- 
fashion. 1526 Gt. Heréal/ (Britten & H.) In some places 
is called *Carpenter-grasse, it is good to reioyne, and soudre 
woundes. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 1. xc. 133 Brunella, in English 
Prunell, “Carpenters herbe, Selfe heale & Hooke heale. 1611 
Corer., Herbe au charpentier. .Carpenters-hearbe, Sickle- 
worte, Hooke-heale, Selfe-heale. 1737 OzELL Ravelais(1807) 
II. 119 He should go search for some millefoil, commonly 
called the carpenter’s herb. 1861r Miss Pratt flower. Pi. IV. 
176. 1768 Phil. Trans. LVIII. 312 Secured ina tube from 
the wind, in the manner of *carpenters levels. 1756in Picton 
Lipoot Munic, Rec. (1886) 11. 147 A bounty of ten shillings 
a ton..ofCarpenter’s measure, 1860 Cornhill Alag. Dec. 
750 (Hoppe) The dialogue of a front-scene (known techni- 
cally as a *carpenter’s scene) when your play requires a 
complicated view to be arranged behind it. 1864 Athenzum 
No. 1928, 506/2 Carpenter-scenes, 1874 Graphic 31 Jan. 
111/2 A Carpenter's Scene is generally a flat in the first 
grooves consisting of some murky picture or other. 1882 
FREEMAN in Lougim, Mag. 1. 88‘ Barber-shop’, ‘ *carpenter- 
shop’. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. ix. § 13 A Joyners 
Rule..and a *Carpenters Square. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Prine. 1. v. § 33 (1875) 120 He declines to accept the *car- 
penter theory of creation as the most worthy, 

Carpenter, v. [f. prec.] 

inir. To do carpenter's work. ¢rans. To make 
by carpentry; to do carpenter's work; to put 
together mechanically. 

ex815 Jane AusTEN Persuas. (1833) 1. xi. 301 He drew, 
he varnished, he carpentered. 1861 Sat, Kev. 7 Dec. 582 
The man who ploughs or carpenters sees a satisfactory fruit 
of his labours. 

Hence Ca'rpentered ///. a., Ca rpentering 
vol, sb. (also altrib.). 

1837 CarLyLe #7. Rez. 1. 1. ili. (D.) The Salle des Menus 
is all new carpentered. 1838 Dickens O. Tzw#st liii, Here 
he took to gardening, planting, fishing, carpentering.: 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine vii, He succeeded to. .the carpenter- 
ing business. 1844 W. G. Witts in Padi Mall G, 28 July 
4/1 A playwright may take a month..and only produce a 
carpentered thing at last. 1884 Brack Jud. Shaks. xxviii, 
She even tried her hand at carpentering. 

Carpentership. [see -suir.] The art or 
occupation of a carpenter ; fig. workmanship. 

1574 WiTHALS 30 Carpentership, architectura, 1885 
Blackw, Mag. July 98/2 One man gave up his carpentership. 

Carpentry (ka1péntri). Also 4 carpentarie. 
[a. ONF. carpenterie=¥. charpenterie (= Pr. car- 
pentaria, Sp. carpinleria) :— L. carpentaria (sc. 

Jabrica) carriage-maker’s workshop: cf. -RY.] 

1. The trade or art of a carpenter; the art of 
cutting, working, and joining timber into structures. 

1377 Lancu. /’. PZ. B.x. 178 Tooles of carpentrie. 1382 
Wyceuir 4x. xxxv. 33 Werkis of carpentarye. 1523 Lp. BeR- 
NERS Fyoiss. 1. cxx. 144 Two connyng men maisters 1n car- 
pentre, 1586 Ferne Alas. Gentrie 72 Carpentarie..dealeth 
with wood. 1677 Moxon AWech. Exerc. (1703) 117 It had been 
more proper for me in these Exercises to have introduced 
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Carpentry before Joinery. 1836 Emerson Nature, Spirit. 
Wks. (Bolin) II. 166 Idealism iy a hypothesis to account for 
nature by other principles than those of carpentry and 
chemistry, 1873 Roorkee Crait Engineer, 1. iii. § 241 
Carpentry is the art of combining pieces of ‘Timber for the 
support of any considerable weight or pressure. 

2. Timber-work constructed by the carpenter ; 
‘an assemblage of picces of timber connected by 
framing, or letting them into each other, as arc the 
picces of a roof, floor, centre, ete.’ (Gwilt). 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. iv. 46 Vhe chiefe citie..stondeth 
not by building of masonrie, & carpentric as ours. 1616 
Marguiam Countr, Farin 333 Borne vp with carpentrie or 
frames of tiinber. 1770 FRANKLIN Lett, Wks. 1840 V1. 335 
The carpentry of the roof. .is sheeted or covered with deals. 
1865 Carve redh. Gt. vu. ili, Solid well-painted carpentry. 

3. allrib, 

1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. (1752) 832 Carpentry Wood .. 
brought here from Lower Saxony. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 542 The inward carpentry-work. 

Carper ! (kaupos). [f. Carp v.+-kR1.] Onc 
who carps. ta. A talker, prattler. Obs. b. A 
fault-finder, a caviller, a captious critic. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Carpare, fabulator, garulator. 
1547 Recorve Fudic. Ur. Aiib, The besye brabling of 
curyouse carpers. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (1841) 36 Every 
Duns will bee a carper, 158: J. Bere Haddon's Ansi, 
Osor. 501 A carper of other mens faultes. 1658 A, Fox 
Wurtz’ Surg. Up. Ded. 9 He will meet with very many 
Carpers and Cavilers. 1666 J. SsitnH Od/ Age (1752) 51 
That audacious carper at the works of God. 1868 Bkown- 
inc Aing & Bk. vit. 1007 Carpers abound in this misjudging 
world. 

Carper ”. 
CakP v.- 

+ Carpese. Obs. rarc—'. [a. 16th c. F. carpase, 
ad, L. carpasum, a. Gr. kapracoy.] A plant with 
narcotic juice mentioned by ancient authors. 

1598 Sytvester Da Bartas u. 1. mm. 161 The stifning 
Carpese, th’ eyes—foe Hemlock stinking. [x61x Corer, 

_ Carpase.) 

Carpet (ka-upét), 53. Also 4 karpete, (6 car- 
pente., 5-6 carpette, -pyte, 6 carpett, -pete, 
6-7 carpit. [ME. carpete, varying with carpette, 
and in 16th c. carpyte; from F. or med.L., and 
this from It. OF. had carpite (13th c.), sort of 
coarse cloth (mod. I’. carpette rug, small (Turkish) 
carpet is app. from Eng.). Med.L. had carpita, 
carpeta, explained by Carpentier in Du Cange as 
‘akind of villose or thickish cloth, and a garment 
of that cloth’; also carfetta. Florio has It. 
carpetta ‘a carpet for a table’; mod. Ital. dicts. 
carpila a coarse carpet ; la Crusca says ‘a coarse 
hanging for a table, made of rongh woollen mate- 
rials, and of patches, of motley colours’. 

Carfila is etymologically identical with F. charfie (Pic. 
carpie, Latinized carpia 13thc.) ‘lint (for surgical purposes) 
procured by the unravelling of old linen,’ the pa. pple. fem. 
of OF. charfir to card wool, to unravel cloth & reduce it to 
threads, to tear to shreds, corresp. to It. carfire, pa. pple. 
carpito, representing (with change of conjugation) L. car- 
pére to card, pick, pluck, tear, pull in pieces. ‘The name 
carpita may have been originally given to a fabric formed 
of unravelled cloth, or of shreds of cloth patched together. 
The variants carfeta, carfetta also occur in later med.L., 
doubtless from Italian carfefta, which assumes the form of 
a diminutive.) 

I. As a simple sb. 

4{ In med. Lat. use, ‘ A kind of villose or thickish cloth, and 
a garment of that cloth’, Carpentier cites, inter alia, 

1291 Carmelite Rule, Habeat unusquisque frater unam 
Carpitam, quod est nostra Religionis signum, non de petiis 
consutam sed contextam [a carpet which is the distinctive 
dress of our order, not sewed together of pieces (or patches! 
but woven together]. 1295 Unamcarpitam de panno serico 
velluto [a carpet of silk velvet cloth]. 

+l. A thick fabric, commonly of wool, used to 


cover tables, beds, etc.; a table-cloth. Ods. 

1345 Sacrist’s Roll Lichfield Cathed, (Derbysh. A rchzot. 
Trans.) 9 Item unus pannus qui vocatur Karpete. 1434 in 
Rogers Agric. § Prices 1V. 577. 1513 BA, Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 283 Laye carpentes about the bedde. 1527 /uv. 
Sir 1, Guildford’s Goods (MS.), A carpet of grene cloth for 
a lytill foulding table. 1563 Foxe A. & Af. an. 1555 Oct., The 
carpet or cloth, which lay upon the table whereat M. Ridley 
stood, was remoued. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. iv. x. 
287 A Communion-table will not catch cold with wanting a 
rich carpet. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3851/4 One green Cloth 
Carpet, with a small Fringe round it, for the Communion 
Table. 1727-5x Cuampers Cycl., Carpet, a sort of covering 
..to be spread on a table, trunk, an estrade, or even a 
passage, or floor. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended, To 
adorn their beds and tables with rich furniture and carpets. 

b. On the carpet (i.e. of the council table); 
under consideration or discussion. [cf. F. sur é 
fapis.\ 

1726 Woprow Corr. (1843) 111]. 255 The great cry made for 
the people’s powersin election. . which is tle case now upon 
the carpet. a@1734 Noxtn Lives Pref. 21 These three 
brothers, whose lives are upon the carpet before me. 1773 
R. Graves Spirit. Quix. x. xi, (D.) He. .contrived to bring 
another subject upon the carpet. 1800 Wrens JVashington 
xu. (1877) 187 A question of importance being on the carpet. 
1855 Mottey Dutch Rep... iii. (1866 604. 

2. A similar fabric, generally worked in a pattern 
of divers colours, used to spread on a floor or the 
ground, for standing, sitting, or kneeling on, or 
(now usually) to cover a floor, or stair. Also the 
material, as in ‘a piece of carpet’. 

Vou. II. 


One who prepares teasels: see 
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1438-60 Lib. de Anlig. Legib. ccvi, Duas vestes vocatas 
Carpette sternendas coram fontein ecclesix. 14.. A/S. 
Addit. 6113f. 106.a in Dom, Archit, WL. 107, lij chambres 
of pleasaunce .. all the floures covered with carpettes. 
1513 More Ach. 1/7 (1641) 439 On a carpit in a Ladies 
chainber. 1548 Ilace /idw. 71’, 234 (R.) A prelate, more 
niete for a ladyes carpet, than for an ecclesiasticall pulpet. 
1580 Baket Adv. C 144 A carpet of Turky, Polymeta 
Phrygia. 1682 Drynun Afac rl. gt No Persian carpets 
spread th’ imperial way. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 289 P9 
The Dervise, laid down his Wallet, and spread his Carpet 
after the Manner of the Eastern Nations. 1839 tr. Lamar- 
tine’s Trav, East 155/1 (In| the mosques. I found a small 
number of ‘Turks, seated cross-legged, or knecling on the 
carpets. 1861 Fror. Nicnutincare Aursing 61 A dirty 
carpet. .infects the [sick] room. 

b. Being, at first, chiefly a luxury of a lady's 
chamber, it became an attribute of luxury and cfie- 
minacy (see esp. 6); also of the chamber, drawing 
room, or court, as opposed to the camp or ficld. 

158 Stvwarp Aart. Discip.'To Rdr. 2 Whereby we maic 
not be reputed sleepers, or followers too much of the carpet. 
1630 Naunton Fraem. Keg. (Arb,) 32 For the times began 
to be quick and active, and fitter for strouger motions, than 
those of the Carpet. /di/. 40 They were of the Court and 
Carpet, not led by the genius of the Camp. 

te. Anight of the carpet: sec quotations ; also 
= CARPET-KNIGHT. Ods. 

21547 in Strype Ecct. Mem. 11. u. App. E, The Knights 
of the Carpet dubbed by the King on Shrove Tuesday. 
[These were evidently Auights Bachelors, the list follows 
that of the Avuights of the Bath made at same time.] 
1586 Fearne Blaz. Genirie 105 A Knight .. may be dubbed 
..in the time of peace vpon the Carpet .. he is called a 
Knight of the carpet, bycause that the King sitteth in his 
regall chaire of estate and the Gentleman. .kueeleth before 
his Soueraigne vpon the carpet or cloth vsually spred .. for 
the Soueratgnes footestoole. 1630 Naunron Fragm. Reg. 
(Arb.) 47 A worse Cliristian than he was, & a better knight 
of the carpet than he should be. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
mm. 57/2 Knights of the Carpet, or Knights of the Green 
Cloth ; to distinguish them from Knights that are Dubbed 
as Soldiers are in the Field. 

a. To watk the carpet. said of a servant sum- 
moned before the master or mistress for a repri- 
mand. (Cf, Carret v. 4.) 

1823 Gatt Antail WN. xxix, 278 Making .. her servants 
‘walk the carpet’. : 

3. fig. Applied to a covering or expanse, as of 
grass or flowers, resembling a carpet in smooth- 
ness, softness, or varied colouring. 

1593 Suaxs. Xich. //, m. iii. 50 Vpon the Grassie Carpet 
of this Plaine. 1670 Evetyn Diary 22 July, At either end 
of the towne, upon the very carpet where the sports are 
celebrated. 1757 DvEr Fleece 1. 26 They... The close-wov'n 
Carpet graze. c1854 STANLEY Sinai §& Pad, it. (1858) 122 The 
carpet of flowers..on the bankes of the Chebar. 

4. Short for carpet-moth; see 5. 

1856 R. Sutecp Pract. Hints 108 Those beautifully marked 
Geometrz called ‘carpets’ by collectors. 1859 S1aAiNToN 
Butterf. & Moths \\.731n the month of May the ‘ Carpets’ 
enter on the scene. 1866 E. Newman Brit. Butterf. § 
Moths 64 ‘The Satin Carpet .. the Ringed Carpet. 

II. In combination or attributively. 

5. Comb. a. attributive (pertaining to a carpet, 
or made of carpet), as carpet-cloth, -shoe, -web, 
-work; b. objective, as carpet-deater, -beating, 
-dusting, -maker, -pilanner; ¢. instrumental, as 
carpet-covered adj.; A. similative (resembling a 
carpet of smooth turf), as ‘+ carpfet-grass, 
t+ -ground, t+-hill, t-watk, t-way; also carpet- 
smooth, -woven adjs. Spec, combs. as carpet- 
bed (Gardening\, a bed in which dwarf foliage- 
plants of different colours are arranged so as to 
form a pattern like that of a carpet; so carpet- 
bedding, -garden; carpet-broom, -brush, one 
used for sweeping a carpet; carpet-dance, a 
dance on the carpet, an informal dance (the carpet 
being taken up for dancing on great occasions) ; 
carpet-moth, a name for several species of Geo- 
meter moths, from their variegatcd colouring ; 
carpet-rod, a metal rod to keep a stair-carpet in 
its place, a stair-rod ; carpet-snake, a large Aus- 
tralian snake (ore/ia variegata) with a variegated 
skin; see also quot. from Whitworth; carpet- 
weed, the genus A/od/ugo (N.O. Caryophyitacex). 
see also CARPET-BAG, -KNIGHT. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 44/1 A jobbing-man—*car- 
pet-beater and so forth. 1883 Padi A/all G. 7 Sept. 4/1 The 
** carpet beds’, where some intricate pattern is worked out 
ina variety of colours. Here no flowerisallowed, the effect 
being due entirely to the colours of the leaves. 1615 
Churchw. Acc. Gt. Wigstone, Letcestersh. (Nichols 1797) 
149 New *Carpet-cloth for the conimunion table. 1835 T. 
Hook G, Gurucy 1. v.84 Hard *carpet-covered benches, 1861 
T. Peacock Gryll Gr. xxiii. 198 On these occasions, it was 
of course a “carpet-dance. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. Hoppe’, 
A well-conducted automaton to come and play quadrilles 
for a carpet-dance. 1756 Mrs. CatpEerwooo Fraud. (1584) 
26 Fine *carpet-grass. 1677 N. Cox Gentil, Recreat. v. 
(1706) 30 He will tread as boldly on Stones as on *Carpet- 
ground. 1759 Ditwortu Pofe 144 An ambling muse run- 
ning on a carpet-ground. 1732 Mrs. Pennarves in /rs. 
Delaney's Autobieg (1861) 1. 376 This house lies on the top 
ofa *carpet hill. ¢cxsgo00 Cocke Lorell’s B. Bod Brouderers, 
.. and *carpyte makers. 1863 Trarrorp World in Ch. I. 
go Another corridor .. reduced upholsterers and “carpet 

lanners to despair. 1848 Turackeray Van. Fair ti, She 

looked for one instant in his face, and then down at the 
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‘carpet rods. 1844 Mrs. Beownina. Lost /lower xviii, 
“Carpet-smooth with grass and moss, 1863 Woon Nat. 
flist WI. 225 The Diamond Snake. [and] Vhe *Carpet 
Snake .. are variable in their colouring. 1864 Glaspow 
Merald 12 Apr., An enormous carpet snake which wa 
found to measure rz feet 6 inches inlength. 1885G.C Want 
woktit inplo-Jud. Dict., Carpet snake. \oosely apphed to 
any kind of snake found in a dwelling house, other than a 
cobra or a dhAman most commonly the £4 oden an/icus. 
1664 Vivntyn Aas, /Jort. (19729) 201 Mow °Curpet walk 
1664 11. Moxn. Wyst, Jig. 54 To keep rank ane file. . nut 
to break order though all be not *Carpet-way. a@ 1658 
Cirverann The Times 31 We... Must not capect a Carpet 
way. 1884 Brownixe Ferishtah 128 A “carpet-web I saw 
once leave the loom. 1611 W. Barksten //irem 1876 8:1 
All the floore with "Carpet-worke was strawn, 1816 J ane. 
AusteEN Emma. xX. 72 irl tive up music, I shall take up 
carpet-work. 1768 Tecate it, eit (7852) 11. 414 The 
*carpet-woven grass that beautifies our lawns. 

6B. attrib. and Comb, arising out of sense 2 b, as 
carpel-consideration, courtship, friend, yentry, loy ; 
+ carpet-mian, + carpet-monger, one who fre- 
quents ladics’ bondvirs or carpeted chambets, one 
who deals in ‘carpcet-trade’; + carpet-trade, the 
occupations and amusements of the ehainber or 
bondoir. Also CARVET-KNIGHT (q. v.), and many 
appellations akin to it in which carpet implies 
haunting the chambcror boudoir), as carfel caplain, 
champion (champion of the dames), coward, peer, 
shield, squire (=squirc of dames , or modelled 
on it (with the sense of dilettantism, shirking of 
practical work, diffieulty, or danger , as carpet geo- 
logist, poet, sotdier, cte. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 153 Like a “Carpet capitaine he 
-. removed his Campe & fled to Crespy. 1623 Cockkrau 
ut, Parts, a Carpet Captaine, rather than a Warriour. 1600 
FarrFax Vasso xvi. xxxii. 286 A *Carpet champion for a 
wanton dame. 1601 Suaks. 72e/, N, un. iv. 258 leis knight 
dubb'd with vnhatch’d Rapier, and on “carpet considera- 
tion. 1636 Massincrr Bashf. Lov. 1. i, You are not to be 
won By carpet-courtship, but the sword. 1605 Pay Stucley 
in Sch. Shaks. (1878) 201, 1 ama soldier And hate the nanic 
of ‘carpet-coward. @1616 Braum. & Fi. Valent, iw. i, 
Have I lived Only to be a “carpet-friend, for pleasure? 
1571 Fortescue /orest of //ist., 1536, The daintie coward 
and *carpette man. 1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe Ded., Any 
other “carpet-munger or prinierose knight of Primero, 1592 
— P. Penilesse (N.) Vhe. insinuating curtesie of a *carpet- 

cere, 31854 Emexson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Poct. & /mag. 

Vks. (Bohn) III]. 167 Your “carpet poets, who are content 
to amuse, 1869 Rawtinson Anc. //ist. 470 No *carpet 
soldiers, but hardy troops. 1605 /%ay Stucley in Sch. 
Shaks, (1878) 188, 1 shall be thought .. a connie sleepy 
dormouse, and a “carpet squire. 1660 WatTeRuOUSE Arms 
& Arm. 68 Adorned with rich Clothes, precious Jewels, and 
*Carpet toyes. 31681 Ricu Farew, Alilit. Profess. (N.) 
This noble duke had no maner of skill in carpet-trade. 

b. Sometimes passing into an adjective: 

@ 1639 Warp Serm, 119 (1.) Our strait-buttoned, carpet, 
and effeminate gentry. 1884 57. James's Gaz. 2> Apr. 4 The 
carpet markmanship which is the special fruit of Wimbledon. 

Carpet (kaupét), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. Yo eover or spread with a carpct. 
Hence Carpeted ffi. a. 

@ 1626 Bacon New Atl., A fair Chamber richly hanged 
and carpeted under Foot. 1811 Lert. fr. Engl. I. xiv. 161 
The rooin is carpeted. 1849 C. BrontE Shirley x. 142 She 
noiselessly paced..the carpeted floor. 1860 EMERSON Cond. 
Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 348 A sumptuous ship has 
floored and carpeted for him the stormy Atlantic. 

2. dransf. To cover or strew as with a carpet. 

1728 Ramsay Ep. Somerville, These delightful flowers, 
Which carpet the poetic fields. 1817 J. F. Pexsie Aoyal 
Minstr, ¥. 339 The yellow leaves That carpet autunin’s 
groves. 138656 Gosst Land and Sea (1874: 216 Clumps of 
pale primroses are carpeting the hollows. : 

3. To place on a carpet. rare. (Cf. piliow.) 

1821 ByKon Yue ut. Ixvil, Haidee and Juan carpeted their 
feet On crimson satin. : 

4. coliog. To call (a servant) into the parlour, 
etc., to be reprimanded ; to reprimand, ‘call over 
the coals’, (Cf. Carpet sd. 2d.) 

1840 H. Cockton Val, Vor xli, They had done nothing ! 
Why were they carpeted? 1871 Daily News 23 Sept., 
When they (Colonel Burnaby and Captain ae aoe were 
‘carpeted’ [by the Jockey Club] to account for the sus- 
picious running of the mare Tarragona with Michel Grove. 

Ca:rpet-ba'g. A travelling bag, properly one 
made of carpet. 

1844 Disraeti Coningsby 1. v.'R.) Coningsby .. had fost 
the key of his carpet-bag. 1868 Hawtnorne /'r. & /7. 
Grnls. (1872) 1, 1 Our dozen trunks and half-dozen carpet- 
bags, being already packed and labelled. 

b. altrib., as in carpel-bag adventurer, govern- 


ment, rute U.S. slang): sce next. 

1874 Frasers Mag. Aug. 155 The double curse of negro 
and carpet-bag rule. 1878 NV. Amer, Rev. CNXVIL 279 A 
ring composed of carpet-bag adventurers 1886 Dicey Enel. 
Case agst. Home Rule 108 The so-called Carpet Bag Go- 
vernments, that is. the rule of Northern adventurers who 
were kept in office throughout the South by the Negro Vote. 


Carpet-ba gger. aS: Politial slang. [f 
CARPET-BAG + -ER.] A scomful appellation applied, 
after the .\meriean Civil War of 1861- &, to im- 
migrants from the Northen into the Southern 
States, whose ‘ property qualification’ consisted 
merely of the contents of the carpet-bag which 
they had brought with them, Hence, apylietl op- 
probriously to all Northerners who went south and 
tried, by the Negro vote or othcrwise, P obtain 
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political influence ; and generally to any one inter- 
fering with the politics of a locality with which 
he is thought to have no permanent or genuine 
connexion. 


Hence Carpet-ba‘ggery, Carpet-ba'ggism. 

1868 Daily News 18 Sept., All ‘carpetbaggers ‘and ‘scala- 
‘wags’ are whites. ~The carpet baggers are immigrants from 
the North who have thrown themselves into local politics, 
-and through their influence with the negroesobtained office. 

» 1872 Spectator 21 Sept.1194 At the elections which took place 
in June, 1868, ‘ Carpet-baggers ’ and other adventuiers who 
put themselves forward as the friends of the freedmen were 
everywhere successful. 1880 Gen. Grant in New York 
Her, 26 Oct., See the prosperity and the thrift that has 
been brought to these new States by these carpet baggers ! 
1881 Pitlada. Record No. 3459. 2 The ‘solid south’ is a 
protest against carpetbagism. .in the form of Northern men 
going down in person to take charge of Southern politics. 
1884 A/ilxor (Dakota) Teller 30 July, ‘To abolish this in- 
famous system of territorial carpet-baggery, and to require 
all appointees to territorial offices to have been two years 
residents of the territory. Mod. Eng. Newsp. The electors 
have preferred the local man to a carpet-bagger from London. 

Carpeting (kaspétin), 56. [f. Carper sd. or 
v. + -ING 1] 

1. The action of covering (as) with carpet. 

2. Material for carpets. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp J/isertes Hum. Life ii. ix, This [is] 
carpeting compared with what follows. 1813 L. Hunt in 
Examiner 22 Feb. 114/1 Matting and carpeting have done 
much for the stone floor. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 139 
In Wilton carpeting, there is both a linen warp and a 
worsted warp. ; 

3. transf. A carpet-like covering. 

1883 Century Mag. Dec. 174/1 Its rich carpeting of wild 
flowers. 1885 S. O. Jewrtt AZarch [sland xiv, The frayed 
whitish carpeting of their last year’s leaves. 

4. See CARPET v. 4. 

Mod. collog. * She received from her mistress a thorough 
good carpeting.” 

Carpet -kni:ght. [f. Carper sé, 2b + 
KyicHt.] Originally, perhaps = Avnight of the 
Carpet (see CARPET 2c) ; but, usually, a contempt- 
uous term for a knight whose achievements belong 
to ‘the carpet’ (i.e. the lady’s boudoir, or car- 
peted chamber) instead of to the field of battle; 
a stay-at-home soldier. In modern use with less 
reference to the lady’s boudoir, and more to the 
drawing-room with its avoidance of practical work. 

1576 WueEtstonE Rock of Regard 55 He consults with 
carpet knights about curious masks. 1580 H. Girrorp 
Gillofiowers (1875) 85 Yee curious Carpet knights that 
spend the time in sport & play. 1580 Baret sidv. B 956 
‘Those which serue abhominable and filthy idlenesse, and as 
we vse to call them carpet knightes. 1611 CoraGr. s. v. 
Couchettle, Mignon de couchette, a Carpet- Knight, one that 
euer loues to be in womens chambers. 1621 Burton Avazé. 
Mel. 1. ii. 11. 11. (1651) 75 As much valor is to be found in 
feasting, as in fighting, and some of our City Captains and 
Carpet Knights will make this good. 1719 D’Urrey P7d/s 
(1872) IV. 276 Brave Carpet Knights in Cupid’s fights. 
1819 Scott Lady of L, v. xiv, I..-hold your valour light As 
that of some vain carpet-knizht. 1860 A. L. Winpsor 
“thica vi. 297 Their authors had been no carpet-knights, 
but had lived and acted the lives of their heroes. 

Ca rpetless, a. Without a carpet. 

1835 /raser's Mag. XII. 631 In spite of carpetless floors. 
1838 Dickens Vick. Nick. xiv. (C. D. ed.) 100 The common 
stairs of this mansion were bare and carpetless. 

Carpholite (ka-afoleit’. 37%. [Ger. hazpho- 
Zith (Werner 1819), f. Gr. aeppos straw + Ai@os 
stone.] A hydrous silicate of alumina and man- 
ganese, occurring in silky fibres of a straw-yellow 
colour, in the tin mines of Schlackenwald. 

1844 Puitiirs 3/77. 18. 1868 Dana AZin. 419. 

Carphology (kasfplédzi). JZed. Also in L. 
form carphologia. [ad. Gr. cappodoyia (Galen), 
f. cdppos twig, straw, bit ofwool + A€yevto collect. ] 

The movements of delirious patients, as if search- 
ing for or grasping at imaginary objects, or pick- 
ing the bed-clothes ; floccilation. 

1851 in Mayne £2. Lex. 1866 A. Frist Princ. Med. 
(1880) 703 Subsultus, carphologia, and fumbling with the 
bed-clothes are frequent symptoms. 1880 Aled. Tentf. 
Frnt. Jan., When carphology has given place to a mere 
trembling of the fingers. 


Carphosi‘derite. Ji. [f. Gr. xa ppos straw 

+ gidypos iron +-ITE.| A hydrous sulphate of iron 
with sand and gypsum, occurring as a straw- 
coloured mineral, found in reniform masses and 
incrustations, in Labrador. 

1850 Dana Af72. 452. 

Carpid (kapid). Bot. [In mod.L. carpidium, 
dim. 'on Gr. type) of «apmds fruit.] A synonym 
of CARPEL. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401. 

Carping (ka-upin), vé/. s6.1 The action of the 
verb Carp: +a. Speaking or saying; speech, 
talk; faculty of speech. Ods. 

c1zz5 LE. E. Adit. P. B. 1550 Sone so be kynge for 
his care carping ny3t wynne. «@1400 Helig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS, 11867) 7 Ryghte sayeyng and carpyng of fe 
wordes. a@1400 Cov. Afyst. (1841) 166 Suche a carpynge is 
unknowe, 

b. Censorious speech; cavilling, fault-finding, 
captious criticism. 

¢ 1400 } qwaine §& Gaw. 127 This kene karping of Syr Kay. 


1599 Saks. A/uch Ado 1. i. 71 Such carping is not com- | 
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mendable. 1697-1712 Leste Short Method w. Deists, &€. 
iit, All those little carpings. .that are made as to the passage 
through the Red Sea, 1868 Netriesuipe Browning i. 49 
The alloy of harsh criticism, of ungrateful carping. 

Carping, vd/. sb.2. The preparing of teasels: 
see CARP v.2 

Carping, ///. a. 
censorious, captious. 

1581 Stpney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 Their carping dis- 
prayse. c¢1s9r Suaxs. 1 Hex. V/, 1v. i. go With enuious 
carping tongue. 1730 Lp. Lanspowne 70 Alem. Waller 
20 No carping critic interrupts his praise. 1865 TRoLLorE 
Belton Est, xi. 120 That carping spirit in which she had 
been wont to judge of his actions. 

i Confused with CarKine ff/. a. 

1580 T. Marsuatt in Farr's S. P. (1845) I]. 312 With car- 
pyng cares did call and crie. @1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. 
Luke xii, 30 By our carping care. 

Hence Ca‘rpingly adv., in a carping way. 

1579 J. Rocers (¢/te), An answer unto a wicked .. Libel 
made by Christopher Vitell..carpingly answering to certain 
points. 1577-86 HoitnsHeD Chron. /rel. (1808) VI. 13 
Through his procurement carpinglie published. 1755 in 
Jounson, 

Carpit(e, obs. form of Carpet. 

+Carples, Ods. rare—'. [? Cf. CARPELL.] 

1537 Willof W. Watwyx (Somerset Ho.) A carplese of olde 
woe, 

+ Carpmeal, Carptmeal. Oés. [from Cart- 
mel on Morecambe Bay.] (See quot.) 

1610 Act7 Fas. /, xvi. § 2 All Cogware, Kendalles, course 
Cottons, and Carptmeales..made within the said Counties 
of Cumberland and Westmerland, or within the said Townes 
and Parishes of Carptmeale, Hawkeshead, and Broughton, 
in the said Countie of Lancaster. 1677-1692 CoLes, Carfe- 
meals. 1704 WoruipcE Dict, Rust. et Urb., Carpmeals, a 
coarse kind of Cloth made in the North of England, and 
formerly mentioned. I know not whether the Name con- 
tinues still. 1799 Strutt Dress §- Habits II. 195. 

Carpo-!, combining form of Gr, «apmds, Car- 
PUS, wrist, as in Carpo-cerite [Gr. «épas horn]. 
Ca:rpometaca'rpal a., ‘relating to the carpus and 
metacarpus’. Carpope'dal a., ‘relating to the 
hand and the foot’ (in carpofedal spasm ‘a term 
applied to the local convulsions which affect the 
hands and feet of children’). Caxpo'podite, 
‘the fifth basal joint of the hinder antenne of 
certain Arthropods’. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1877 Huxcey Axat. uv. Az. vi. 314 To its inner portion 
the ischiocerite is connected, bearing a merocerite and car- 
pocerite, while the last segment, or procerite, consists of a 
long multi-articulate filament. 1836-9 Tonp Cycl. Anat. 
II.510 The carpo-metacarpal joint of the thumb enjoys motion 
forwards, backwards, inwards, and outwards, 1877 Roperts 
Handbk, Med. 1. 362 Carpopedal contractions. 1870 
Rotieston Axint. Life 94 The fifth segment is known as 
the Carpopodite. 

Carpo-”, combining form of Gr. xapzés fruit, 
as in Carpogone, Carpogo‘nium Jot. [cf. a7- 
chegontum |, the female reproductive organ of Thal- 
lophytes which produces a sporocarp or spore- 
fruit; hence Carpogo‘nial a., relating to the 
carpogonium. Carpo‘phagous a. Zool. [Gr. 
-payos eating], fruit-eating, Ca‘rpophore Zo/.| Gr. 
-popos bearing, f. pépew to bear], a prolongation 
of the axis of a flower, raising the pistil above the 
stamens, as in Geranzacew and Umbellifere ; also, 
in Thallophytes, the stalk of a sporocarp or spore- 
fruit. Carpophyll Sof. [Gr. pvAdcy leaf], ‘the 
modified leaf which by its folding produces a carpel’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Ca‘rpospore Sot. (Gr. amdpos 
sowing, seed], in Thallophytes, the spore formed 
in a sporocarp or spore-fruit; hence Carpospo'rous 
a., applied to Algze which produce sporcearps or 
spore-fruits with carpospores. 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 236 The female organ [of Thallo- 
phytes] .. may be designated by the general term Carpo- 
gonium. /éd. 292 The true fertile carpogonial branches. 
1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 302/1 The Carpophagous 
Phalangers. 1870 BentLey Sof, 298 The axis is prolonged 
in the form ofacolumellaorcarpophore. cae M. Cooke Fungi 
(1874) 168 A germ-like tube, which, without originating a 
proper mycelium, develops at the expense of the nutritive 
material stored in the zygospore into a carpophore, or fruit- 
bearer. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 401 Carpophyll, literally 
fruit-leaf; synonym of Carpel. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 267 
The carpospores are here precisely like the ordinary non- 
sexual conidia. 1887 Nature 21 Apr. 577/2 The carposporous 
forms of Algz. i 

Carpocra‘tian. A follower of Carpocrates 
of Alexandria (A.D. 120), who asserted the mor- 
tality of Christ’s body and the creation of the 
world by angels. Also +Carpo-cratite. 

1585-7 I. RoGers 39 47t. (1607165. 1677 Gitpin Dewonol. 
(1867) 138 The filthy Carpocratians, who taught that men 
must sin and do the will of all the devils. 1882-3 ScHarF 
Relig. Encycl. 11. 880 The Antinoniianism of the Carpo- 
cratians. 1579 Fu.Ke Confut. Sanders 590 The Gnostikes 
and Carpocratites haue Images painted in collours. 

Carpolite (kaspélsit). Also -lithe. [f. Gr. 
xapmo- fruit + Ai@os stone: see -LiTE.] A fossil or 
petrified fruit. 

1847 Craic, Carfolite. 1851 Ricuarpson Geod. 196 Car- 
polithes. p 

Carpology (kaipp'lédzi). 

+ -Aoyia: see -LOGY.] 


That carps; fault-finding, 


[f. Gr. xapmo- fruit | 
The part of botany which | 


CARRACK. 


is concerned with: the study of fruits. Hence 
Carpolo‘gical a., Carpolo-gically adv., Carpo'- 
logist. 

1806 Edin. Rev. VIII. 66 Those botanists. .are..aware of 
the necessity of the study of carpology. /did. 67 A carpo- 
logical tour in France, Englandand Holland. 1869 in Zzzg. 
Mech. 24 Dec. 370/2 Carpological specimens. 1819 CoLE- 
BROOKE in Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII. (1822) 46 That eminent 
carpologist. 

| Carpus ‘kaupis). Axzat. [mod.L. carpus, a. 
Gr. xapzés wrist.] The part of the skeleton which 
unites the hand to the fore-arm, consisting in the 
higher vertebrates of eight small bones, in birds 
oftwo. In man it forms the wy77s¢; in the horse, 


the £7zzee. 


1679 Plot Staffords/:. (1686) 295 From the Carpus to the 
end of the middle finger. 1726 Monro Amat. (1741) 259 
The Hand is..divided into the Carpus, Metacarpus and 
Fingers. 1833 Sir C. Bett /fand (1834) 91 The carpus, 
forming [in the horse] what by a sort of license is called the 
knee, 1840 G. Extis Anat. 417 Other small arteries are 
given off to the carpus and hand. 

Carquan, Carquenet, obs. ff. CaRrcan, -ET. 

Carr! (ka1). dial, [Old Northumbrian carr 
rock.] A rock: now especially applied to insulated 
rocks off the Northumbrian and Scottish coasts. 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 24 Se de zetimbres hus his 
ofer carr, /did. Mark xv. 46 Byrgen bet wes zeheawen 
of carre. 1856 Berwick Nat. Club VI. 223 Farne [slands 
—The U?¢t Carres, modemized into Out Carres, are not far 
from Monkshouse. 

Carr”, car (kai). /ocal, Also 4kerr,5 ker,6-7 
carre. Ts ON. Cf. Da. her, &7xr pool, pond 
(e. g. gade-ker village pond), Sw. err fen, morass, 
marsh, moor, Norw. 4727, 4yerr pool, marsh, wet 
copse, Icel. £7a7v copse-wood, brushwood, &7ar7- 
myry marsh grown with brushwood.] 

1. A pond or pool; a bog or fen; now, usually, 
wet boggy ground; a meadow recovered by drain- 
ing from the bog. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace(Rolls) 14574 Sire Thadok, be 
erchebischop of 3ork, Heliuedein kerres, asdop bestork. 1538 
Levanp /éz. V.53 This Fenne. .hath many Carres of Waters 
init. /éid. V. 122 There is a praty Car or Pole in Bishops 
Dale. 1556 Scotter Crt. Roll in E. Peacock N.-W. Linc. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.)s. v., Euery inhabytant of Scotter shall put 
ther geyse inthe carre. 1614 Marknam Cheap Husé. (1623) 
46 Which pastures may be either high woods, commons, 
carres, or such like spacious pieces of ground. 169: Ray 
N.C. Weds , Carre, a hollow place where water stands. 1843 
Fril. Roy. Agric. Soc. WV. u, 293 These redeemed meadows, 
or carrs [Lincolnshire]..consist of an unctuous peat. 1880 
Times 17 Sept. 8/5 In the carrs and marishes both corn and 
turnips are under water. 1881 Archzvol. XLVI. 378 There 
are lands called cars in most of the neighbouring parishes. 
1887 lork Herald 16 Apr. 2/1 Agistments in Everingham 
Carr. Horses and Cattle may be Pastured on the above 
Carr from roth May to Old Michaelmas Day, 1887. 

2. A fen or bog grown up with low bushes, 
willows, alders, etc.; a boggy or fenny copse. 

c1440 Promup. Parv. 272 Ker, where treys growyn be a 
watur or a fenn, cardetunz; ker for aldyr, adzetum. 1681 
Wortipce Dict. Rust. ef Urb., Carre, woody moist boggy 
ground. 1691 Ray S. § &. C. H’ds., Carre, a wood of 
alder, or other trees in a moist boggy place. 1865 W. 
Wuite East. Eng. II. 98 The larger islets are known as 
‘carrs’, and ‘ alder carrs’ to denote those on which the water- 
side tree grows thickly. 1874 A’. & Q. Ser. v. I. 132 In 
Norfolk .. osier or alder carrs. One is called the bird-carr 
from the fact of the black-headed gull breeding there. 1883 
G.C. Davies Norfolk Broads xv. (1884) 111 In the upper 
marshes, low copses, locally called ‘carrs,’ are numerous, 

3. attrib. and Comé., as carr fir, oak, wood, 
timber and trees dug up in carrs; +carr-grave, 
t-graver, an officer appointed to attend to the 
carrs; + carr-sick (see quot.): carr swallow, a 
local name of the Black Tein (Sterna nigra). 
Also CARCOOSE. 

1691 Ray WV. C. Iids., Car-sick, the kennel, a word used 
in Sheffield. 1802 Montacur Orn?th. Dict. II, Itis found 
in the fenny parts of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, and 
is called at this last place Car-Swallow. 

Carr ®, car (ka1). /oca/. [perh. identical with 
prec.] (See quot.) 

1679 Piot Staffordsh, (1686) 146 Whether they can find 
any coal water, i.e. an acid water having a Car, or yellow 
sediment. 1880 R. Hottanp in O. C. & #. Words (E. D.S.) 
77 The brown sediment (humate of iron) deposited in water 
from boggy ground is called carr in Cheshire. 

Hence Carr-water, Carry a. 

1875 Lazc. Gloss. 70 Carr-water, red peaty water. Carry, 
red, peaty. 1888 V. § Q. vu. V. 135. 

Carr, var. of Car. 

Carrabin, Carrat, etc. : see CaRA-. 

Carracature, obs. form of CARICATURE. 

+ Carrack, carack (kerak). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 5-6 caryk(e, 5 carikke, careke, karik, 
carrik(ke, carryk(e, carrake, carryg, 5-7 carak, 
earack(e, carrike, carricke, 6 carake, caryck, 
(earacte, carect), carrek(e, 6-7 carike, car- 
ick(e, careck(e, carracke, carreck(e, carrick, 
carrak, 7 (carract), carraque, 7-8 (caract), 7-9 
carack, carrack. fa. OF. carrague, carague= 
ined.L. carvaca, carrica, carica, Sp., Pg. carvaca, It. 
caracca (whence also MDu. dardé-ke, now kraak), 
of uncertain origin ; see Diez.] 


A 


CARRAGEEN, 


A large ship of burden, also fitted for warfare, 
such as those formerly used by the Portuguese in 
trading with the East Indies; a galleon. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sowfn. 7.24 Brodder than of a carryk 
{44SS., carrik %, carik, carike, caryke] is the sayl. @1422 
Hes. V. in Els Orig. Lett, Ser. ui. 31 1. 72 Maistres tor 
owr grete shippes, carrakes, barges, and balyngers. a 1422 
Toma (Aid. 1. 72 note, Ther be ye new Carrakas of makyng 
at Bartholem, 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cesliii, With 3 
carrickes [v. ~. carrikkes, FAnvan carykes] of Jene. 1483 
Act 1 Rich. ///, viii. Preamb., In Caraks, Galeis, and 
Shippes. 1495 de¢ 1x //en, 1°//, v. Preamb., Carrykis .. 
of other regions and Cuntreies. 1g09-10 Act 1 Hen. V'///, 
xx. § 1 Any Carrek or Galey. 1512 Wriotuestey Chron. 
(1875) I. 7 A carike of France. 1523 Ln, Berners /roiss. 1. 
xxvil, 41 Shyppes, careckes, and galyes, 31529 RasTELt 
Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 250 Toke ii. of the greattest of 
theyr Caryckes. 1534 Lp. Berners God? Bh. WV. Aurel. 
(1546) U vb, In greate carrackes. 1579 Nortu /detarch 338 
(R.) One of the greatest carects or hulkes of the king. 1581 
. Bett /addon'’s Ausw. Osor. 459 A great Carrick would 
e skarce able to beare them all. 1590 Suaxs. Com. rr, 
i. 11.140 Spaine, who sent whole Armadoes of Carrects. 1600 
Asp, \spot Erp. Fouak 146 The hugest mightiest Carickes 
that ever came on the water. 1628 Witner Srit, Remsen. 
vu. 1045 The Carraks, and the Argosies of Spaine. 1655 
Heywoop Sort. dy Land ww. i. Wks. 1874 VI. 414 With any 
Carract that do's trade for Spain. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
un. 1X. 441 The wrack of the Carricks. 1703 De For Sf. 
Descent Misc. 130 Here a vast Carrack flies, while none 
pursue. 1860 Mottey Aether? (1868) I]. xvi. 283 Drake .. 
fell in with one of those famous Spanish East Indiamen, 
called carracks. 

Carract, obs. form of Carat. 

Carrageen, -gheen (kerigin). Properly 
Carragheen moss. [From Carraghee neat 
Waterford in Ireland, where it grows abundantly.] 
A kind of seaweed (Chrondus crispus), also 

called /r7sh moss, common on the British coasts, 
of a cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, 
becoming yellowish-white when dried. It yields 
-on boiling a nutritive demulcent jelly, used for 
food and in medicine. Introduced into medical 
use by Mr. Tedhunter of Dublin. (See Rcece’s 
Monthly Gazette of Health, Jan. 1831.) 

1834 Ester Cortey Housekpr's Guide 57 Carraghan moss 
..in the time of the dreadful destitution in Ireland, in 1831, 
was the means of preserving many families from starving. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ.11. 323 Carrageen,commonly 
called Irish moss, introduced from Ireland as an article of 
food within the last ten years. 18423 Penny Cycl. XXI1. 156 
Carrageen moss. .is frequently employed instead of isinglass 
for the manufacture of blane-inange and jellies. 

Hence Carragee‘nin (Chevz.),the form of PEcTIN 
found in Carragheen, 

Carraine, carran, carren, obs. ff. Carrion. 
Carralle, -ell, obs. forms of Carnot. 

Carrat, Carraway: see CakaT, CARAWAY. 
Carrawitchet: see Carn. 

Carreck(e, carrekie, obs. ff. Carrack, 

+ Carre-crow. Ods. = Carrion Crow. 

161x Cotar., Corbitt, (carrion, or carre) crow. 

Carrect, carret, obs. forms of Carat. 
Carreen(e, Carrell, etc.: see CARE-. 
Carrefour : see CaRFoUR. 
+Ca‘rrel. Olds. Also carele. 
tioned in the 16th and 17th c. 

1570 Bk. of Drapery in Beck Draper's Dict. (1832) Car- 
relis, Currefles, {mentioned with bays, fustians, and mock- 
adoes, as] works mixed with silk, saietrie, or linen yarn. 
1611 Bk. of Kates (Jam.) Carrels, the peece, conteining 15 
elnes, viij 2 1720 Stozw's Surv. ied. Strype 1754) 11. v. ix. 
266/1 There were Carells, Fustians, Blankets. 
Carriable. carryable (keriab'l), 2. [Ff 
CARRY +-ABLE.] That may be carried. 

1611 Cotcr., Portatisse, portatiue, portable, carryable. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 10 June 10/1 A simple motion, carryable 
by a simple majority. 

Carriage (kx'ridz.. Forms: 4-7 cariage, 5 
karyage, 5-6 earyage, 5-7 carryage, (Se. Sef 
earage, 6 earraige), 6- carriage. [a. ONF. 
eartage, in mod.¥. charriage, Picard carriage 
action of conveying in a vehicle, f. carver, mod.F. 
charrier to carry (in a cart, etc.) : see -AGE.] 

I. The action of cariying, 

1. Carrying or bearing from one placc to another ; 
conveyance, 

31388 Wvctir Geu. xlv. 19 That thei take waynes ..to the 
cariage {1382 kariying] of her little children. ¢1440 Prot. 
Parv. 62 Caryage, vectnra, portagtum, etc. 1534 Lo. Brer- 
sers Gold. Bk, Af. Aurel.(1546) Fb, ‘The horse, that hathe 
.. passed his course of caryage, shoulde reste hym. 1626 
Bacon Sylva $193 Thecarriage ofthe Sounds. 1693 Uroui art 
Rabelats i. lil. 422 Their Carriages by Wains and Carts 
of the Wines. 1725 De For Voy. round IW’, (1840) 299 
Mules or horses for carriage. 1825 M‘Cuttocn Pol. Ecou. 


Mi. v, 284 For the expences of carriage as for those of pro- 
duction. 


b. with of. genitive, or spccial reference to the 
object : = ‘being carried’. 

(3611 Suaks. Cyi. ut. iv. 190 Least... 1 be suspected of 
Your carriage from the Court. 1719 Dr For Crusoe (1840) 
I. xx. 359 Trees, which. .lay there for carriage. 1826 Sir J. 
Sesricut Ofsery, Hawking (1828) 35 By constant carriage, 
not only by day, but also.. during a part of the night. 

2. esp. Conveyance of merchandise ; commercial 
transport ; traffic of transport; carrying trade. 


A fabric mecn- 


| 
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1523 Firzners. //usd, § 128 The erthe swelleth & bolneth 
-. with treadynge, and specyally with caryage. 1547 Act 
Edw. Vi,v.§5 ‘Uhe cariage or conveyaunce of anny horses 
.. into Scotelande. 1684 Buenet tr. aWore's Utopia 73 The 
Streets are made very convenient for all Carriage. 1727 D1. 
For Ang. Tradesm. xxvi. (1841) 1 260 Our river navigation 
is not to he named for carriage with the vast bulk of carriage 
by: packhorses and by wagons. 21797 Burke Late Stale 
Nation (R.) ‘The largest proportion of carriage had been 
engrossed by neutral nations. 1834 Soutiury /octor xxiii. 
(1862) 52 The whole carriage of the northern counties .. 
was performed by pack-hornses. 

+ 3. An impost on the transport of goods through 
a country or territory; a customs duty, toll, or 
carrier's licence. Obs. 

{ce z200 in Dugdale J/onast. I. 310 Soluta et quicta de 
omnibus Geldis .. et lastagio et stallagio ct carridgio |] 1771 
Axntig. Sarish, 80 Free from Toll, Pontage, Passage, Pas- 
ture, Lestage, Stallage, Carriage and every other Custom, 

+4. An obsolcte service of carrying, or a pay- 
ment in lieu of the same, due by a tcnant to his 
landlord or feudal superior, or imposed by autho- 
tity. Cf. AVERAGE sé.' Obs. 

¢1386 Cnaucer /’ers. T. » 677 Distreyned by taylages, 
custumes, and cariages. 1480 Caxton Chron. Ang. ccxxil. 
214 Touchyng vitails and also of caryages. 1549 Comp. 
Scot. xv. 125, Iam maid ane slaue of my body to ryn and 
rashe in arrage & carraige. 1572 Campion //ist. /red. ut. viii. 
(1633) 102 The Irish imnposition of Coyne, Livery, Cartings, 
carriages, loadings. 1611 Bistr ref. 2 He {Solomon} had 
.. troubled them with some cariages. 1703 in Keble Bs. 7. 
Wrlson (1863) 194 To leave all such carriages, Boones and 
services on the same foot as already provided for by Law. 
1955 in United Presbyter. Mag. Apr. (1884) 156 To answer 
all carriages and days’ dargs exacted by the laird. 1754- 
1835 [see AVERAGE sé.'], 

5. ellipl. or contextually) The pricc, expense, 
or cost of carrying. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Carriage, also denotes the 
money or hire paid to a carrier, or other bearer of goods. 
The carriage of letters is called postage. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices 1. xx. 504 Sometimes the carriage is given 
AS a separate item. 

+ 6. (contextually) Powcr, ability, or capacity 
for carrying ; (in quot. 1588 quibblingly). Oés. 

1588 Suaks. ZL. L. L. 1. ii. 74 Sampson .. was a man of 
good carriage, great carriage; for hee carried the Towne- 
gates on his backe like a porter. 1740 Pinepa Lug. Span. 
Dict. s.v., A Beast of Carriage, a Ship of Carriage. 

7. Arith. See Carry 7. 

1847 De Morcan Arithmet. Bks. Introd. 22 Proceed with 
each figure, and carriage. 

+ 8. ‘Bearing’, course, direction. Ods. 

1668 Cucrrerrern & Cote arthol. Auat. 1. vi. 10 The in- 
sertion of many Nerves, and the oblique carriage of many 
fibres. /dfd. 12 Vhe carriage of Fibres. 

9. The carrying of a fortress, etc.; also carzage 
away: cf. Carry 16, 46. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1631) 610 Solyman . . resolued 
forthwith to besiege Vienna, the chiefe citie of Austria, in 
good hope that by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities .. would without any resistance be y-eelded vnto him. 

10. Action of conducting, carrying out; execu- 
tion ; conduct, management, administration. 

1601 R. JoHNSON Aingd. & Cotte, (1603) 82 The whole 
Government and carriage of affaires. 1613 Sree //ist. Gt. 
Brit. x. i. (1632) 1241 A Proclaination against all griping 
Monopolies..and Protections ..as also against other abuses 
in other inferiour carriages. 1650 B. Déscoddim. 21 The car- 
riages or miscarriages of these affaires, 1652 NEEDHAM tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. Ep. Ded. 18 The carriage and conduct 
of this noble Enterprise. 1876 Belfast News 22 Nov. 3/3 
Messrs. solicitors, had the carriage of the sale. 1884 
Law Times Rep. 26 Apr. 246/1 The carriage of the order 
(for winding up a company] is given to the first petitioner. 

Ll. The carrying (of a motion). 

1879 O'Connor Beaconsfield 397 The consequence of the 
carriage of ihe motion would be the expulsion of Lord John 
Russell from power. 

ITI. Manner of carrying ; conduct, behaviour. 

12. Manner or way of carrying or bearing (e.g. 
anything in the hand, the body, or any part of it). 

3621 Burton Anat, Med. 1. ii. ut. iii. (1651) 470 'Tis not 
the eye, but carriage of it. 1653 Watton Alugler i. v, The 
ill carriage of the line .. makes you lose your labour. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury i. 150/1 A good Graver. .{must] have 
a curious & exact carriage of the Hand. 1711 BepGEte 
Spect. No. 67 #11 An handsome carriage of the hody. 1821 
De Quincey in Page Life I. v. 97 A peculiar and graceful 
carriage of her head. 

13. Manner of carrying one’s body; bodily de- 
portment, bearing, mien. 

1596 SHaks. 1 /fen. JV, u. iv. 466 A goodly portly man .. 
of a most noble Carriage. 1653 H. Cocan tr. /irrto's Trav. 
NXXViil. § 3.153 A stately carriage, far different from that 
he was wont to have. 1705 Apnison /faly 43 A free and 
easie Carriage. 1866 G. MacponaLtn Amn. QO. Netghd. ix. 
(1878) 135 He had the carriage of a military man. 

14. Manner of conducting oneself socially; de- 
meanour; deportment, behaviour. (Referring to 
manners.) arch. 

1s90 Sitaks. Cow. Err. 10. ii. 14 Teach sinne the carriage 
ofaholy Saint. 1642 Futier //oly & Prof. St. wt. xxi. 211 
Others have so scornfull a carriage. 1697 Dampier Joy. 
xiii. (1698) 372 A pretty ingenious young man... of a very 
civil carriage and behaviour, 1741 Mipntetow Creevo IL. 
vii. 6 Her husbands peevishness and churlish carriage. 1818 
Byron Fuax t. Ixvi, Her very prudent carriage. 

b. Manner of acting fo or fowards others; 
treatment of others. arch. 

1598 Bacon //yfocrttes, Ess.(\rb.\ 117 Their.. honest car- 
riage towardes men. 1612 — Faction ibid. 83 The even 
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carriage betweene two factions, proceedeth not alwaies of 
moderation, 1646 Sir T. Browse /*setadl. pt x. (1686) 30 
Whocan but laughat the carnage of Ammon unlo Alexander? 
169a Soutir 12 Sev. (1697 1.125 We have treated of men « 
carriage to Christ in this world. 1725 Dv For oy 
round W, (1840) 158 ‘The affectionate carnage of this poor 
woman to her infant, 1844 Dismatst Comingsby wv. xi. 171 
l.ucretia’s carriage towards her gave her little dise :mfort 
1856 k.menson Amr. J vaits vi. Manuers Whos (Bohn) 11. 4 
Nothing can be more delicate..than the courtship and 
mutual carriage of tle sexes. 

te. with #Z) An act of behaviour towards 
another. Ods, 

1649 Br. Hans. Cases Conse, 1. ix, In all which mutuall 
carriages, we ought to be guided by those respects which 
we could wish tendered to ourselves in the like occasions. 
1682 Busyax //oly War 338 After some mutual carriace 
of love. 1684 — /elgr. 1. 6 All her unkind, unnaturai, and 
ungodly carriages to her dear Friend. 

16. Wabitual conduct or behaviour. 
to morals or characler.) 

1588 Tuvnnxe Let. in Antinadz. (1865) Introd. 92 Makinge 
my actions the towchestone of the honest cariage of myself. 
1648 Herrick //esper., E pit, sober Matron, With blamelesse 
carriage I liv'dhere. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 480 P2 Some- 
thing of their own Carriage they would exempt from f.x 
amination, 1759 SteRNk Tr. Shamdy 1802 | vii. 14 A person 
of decent carriage. vie) Diskants Comnegshy nu. 1.50 That 
irregular and unsettled carriage of public men which so 
perplexed the nation. 

b. Conduct or action éz given circumstances. 

1987 Fremine Contn, //olinshed VW. 1402/2 His fidelitic 
and good carriage in small things. 1634-46 Row //ist, Airk 
(1842) 217 Elis cariage in relation to Gowrie’s Conspiraue. 
1663 Gerater Counsel C iv a, Negotiations .. wherein your 
Lordships carriage hath justly deserved the respects of 
those. 1868 FREEMAN .\/o707, Coug. (1876) HH. ix. gog Harold's 
energetic carriage in the Welsh campaign. 

+e. Short for ‘good carriage’. (Also in sensc 13. 

1618 Fretcuer /sland P’cess 1. i, One without carriage 
or common sense. 1621 Evusinc Debates Ho. Lords (18701 
106 Protested his innocencye and carryage in that place. 
1666 Perys Diary 27 Sept., She is poor in clothes, and not 
bred to any carriage. 

+16. A picce of conduct ; action ; proceeding. 

1609 Tourneur fun. Poems 120 His former carriages. 
1633 Be. Wace //ard exts 244 Ml her actions & carriages 
are full of honor. 1696 Stittincre Seru. iv. 159 Men, 
sober, just, huinble and meek in all their carriages. 

+17. Manner or way of conducting or managing 
(an affair). Obs. 

16312 Davies Why /reland, $c. (1747) 9 Touching the car- 
riage of the Martiall affaires from the seventeenth year, etc. 
1658 Br. Revnotps Lord's Supp. xvii, Vo leave every man 
in the external carriages of his worship unto the conduct of 
his private fancy, 1683 Evetys Diary 13 July, Some dis- 
like of the present carriage of matters at Court. 

III, That which is carried. 

+18. Something carricd; a burden, a load. Oés. 

3458 JAS. Christ’s [losp., Abingdon in Dom, Archit. \il. 
4t For cartis with cariage may goo & come. 1§23 I-1. 
Berners / ross, |. lv, Their horses with caryages entred 
in: and the two that came last [were] laden with coles. 
1583 BaBincton Cowtnandm. (15901339 Vhe pismire. .whose 
many little cariages,.make a great heape at last. 1598 Bar. 
RET Sheor. Warres u. i. 27 The musket is a heauie cariage, 
and painfull to be handled. 1607 Vorsett four-/. Beasts 
Ded. 5 When our backs be broak, they must take up the 
carriage. 1704 Wortipce Dict. Kust. ct Urb. sv. Saddle, 
Vo keep the Portmanteau, or other Carriage off the Riders 
back, 

b. A load, as a quantity definite or indefinite. 

1596-7 S. Fixcne in App. //ist. Croydon (1783) 152 We get 
in carriages of stone and bricke. 1704 Wortmpce /)7¢. 
Rust. et Urb. s.v., Carage of Lime 1s 0g Bushels. 1805 
ForsytH Beanties Scotl. U. 519 Bringing. .carriages of lime. 

e. fig. Burden, load. 

21853 Upatt Royster D. ui. ii, Mery Doth not love lade 
you? Cust. I feele no such cariage. 1610 SHAkS. Temp. 
v. i. 3 Time Goes vpright with his carriage. 

+19. Baggage. ‘Originally co//ec?.; latcr often 
in pl.) Obs. a. The portable equipment of an 
amy, L. zmpedimenta ;= BAGGAGE 2, Somctimes 
including the whole baggage-train. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 275 The cariage .. Behynd hym 
levyt he all still. 2 1400 .Worte Arth, 2282 They kaire tothe 
karyage and take whate them likes. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
313 In the tyme of the batail al her cariage was stole be 
the Frenschmen. 1586 J. Hlooxer Girakd, /re/. in /olin- 
shed VN. 84'1 The cariage was dragging after the armie, 
and slenderlie manned. 1598 Grenewey Jacitus’ cin. 1. 
xi. (1622) 2t The carriages inclosed in the middest [medis 
tpedimentis|, 611 Sreeo Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x. iv. 43 The 
King .. had sent his maine Army to conduct the Carriages. 
1611 Biste 1 Sav. xvii. 22 Dauid left his cariage in the 
hand of the keeper of the cariage. 1644 Surxcsay Diary 
(1836) 130 His carriage could not pass. 1655 Stasiry //is?. 
Philos. (1701) 116 To burn their Carriages and Tents 

b. Movable or portable property; baggage or 


luggage carricd with one on a joumey, ctc. 

2398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvi. xix. (1495) 773 The 
camell is..gode..to bere charge and caryuge of men. ¢ 1425 
Three Kings Cologne 40 Every kyng, . had with hym his 
cariage, pat is to seye beestys, as oxen and schepe and oper 
heestis pat longeth to mannys lyuyng and sustynaunce. 1563 
Foxe A. & A/.°1583) 983 This Cardinall (Wolsey].. hauing 
in his carlage Ixxx wagons. 1598 IfaxcLuyt fey. F gg Con- 
strained at euery baite to take downe my carriages and Ihft 
them up againe on sundry horses backs, 611 Ihave ters 
xxi. 15 We tooke vp onr cariages, & went vp to Ilierusalem. 
1655 Francion tx. 2A litle waggon .. to be made here, to 

ut my Carriages in it, which 1s too heavy for my Sumpter- 

orse. 1743 R. Pootk Journ, France & Holl. 1-44 [.-a00, 
I would greatly have lessen’d my Carriage, and my expence 
also thereby. a 
9-2 
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++ 20. Leaves and branches carried away by a 
stag with his antlers when passing through a 
thicket or wood. Obs. 

1616 Surry. & Marku. Countr. Farin 684 If the Hart be 
tall and large, the cariages will also be somewhat large. 

+21. Meaning carried by words; burden, im- 
port, purport, bearing. Ods. 

1602 Suaks. ant. 1 i 94 By the same cov’nant And car- 
riage of the article design’d. 1607 Hieron Is. 1. 367 This 
was the question, as appeareth by the whole carriage of the 
former chapter. 16.. 72s2e's Store-ho. 112 (L.) The Hebrew 
text hath no other carriage. 

IV. Means of carrying. 
* Jn general use. 

+22. collect. Means of conveyance. Odés. 

c1450 Werlin x.144 On the tother side come all the cariage 
of the londe, and brought vitaile. 1612 BrinsLey Lud, Lit. 
Introd. 16 Knowing languages to be the carryage of know- 
ledge. 1710 Act 9 Anne xi[x.] §6 Letters and Packets, 
passing or repassing by the Carriage called the Penny-Post. 
1800 WELLINGTON Let. in Gurw. Disp. 1. 104 To proceed 
with that quantity for which they have at present carriage. 

+23. A vehicle or means of conveyance of any 
kind. Ods. exc. in wheel carriage ; = next. 

15.. Dk. Northuinb. Household Bk. x\ix. (1827) 386 Ther 
shall be a Caryage apontide at every Remevall for the 
Cariage of my Lordes Childre Stuff. 1665 G. Havers P. 
della Valle's Trav. E. Indiago One of those Carriages which 
the Portugals call Rete..a net of cords ty’d at the head and 
feet, and hanging down from a great Indian Cane. 1740 
Jounson Drake Wks. IV. 441 The most useful animals of 
this country .. serving as carriages over rocks and moun- 
tains. 1771 SMoLttetT Huniph. Cl. 23 Apr., The poor chair- 
men and their carriages. /édd. 26 Apr., Coaches, chaises, 
chairs, and other carriages. 1776 ADAM Smitn IV, NV. (1869) 
II. v. 1. 307 Ahigh way, a bridge, a navigable canal, may .. 
be .. made and maintained by a small toll upon the car- 
riages that make use of them. 1786 Burns /xventory, 
Wheel carriages I hae but few, ‘Three carts..ae auld 
wheelbarrow. 1837 CarLyLe Fr. Kev. (1872) 11. 94 No 
wheel-carriage rolls this morning in these streets. 

+24. A wheeled vehicle generally. Ods. or arch. 

1560 WHITEHORNE Arte H’arre (1588) 41 Every ten men of 
armes, should haue fiue carriages. 1611 Cotcr., Charroy, 
acart, or other cariage. 1693 Prttzngton Vestry Bk. (Surtees) 
210 For mending the church gate that carriages comes in 
at, 2s.6d. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4935/4 Wheels of all man- 
ner of Carriages. 1741 Act 14 George //, xlii. § 5 Carts, 
waggons, or other carriages, employed only about Hus- 
bandry, or carrying of only Cheese, Butter, Hay, Straw, 
Corn. 19757 Gentl. Mag. 528 Laws... for.. regulating the 
drivers of carriages within this city {London}. 

25. A wheeled vehicle for conveying persons, as 
distinct from one for the transport of goods. Often 
in comb., as hackuey-carriage, railway-carriage, 
travelling-carriage, etc. 

1706 Puiturs, Carriage, also a kind of cover'’d or close 
waggon. 1748 SmoLLtetr Rod. Rand. xi, The master of 
the waggon .. fearing the captain and his lady would take 
umbrage and leave his carriage, etc. 1751 — Per. Pic. lit. 
(headiig), The whole company set out for Ghent in the 
Diligence .. Our Hero is captivated by a Lady in that Car- 
riage. 1837 Carty.e /r. Rev. I1.1v. v, Monsieur in a com- 
monplace travelling carriage is off Northwards. 1875 Echo 
29 Oct., The Supervisor of Excise .. said that the word 
‘carriage’ as defined by the Act of Parliament, meant any 
vehicle not used for carrying merchandise or any kind of 
goods. 1884 Miss Brappon /skuzael xxix, Lolling in the 
corner of a railway carriage. 

286. spec. A wheeled vehicle kept for private use 
for driving in; especially an elegant four-wheeled 
vehicle having accommodation for four persons 
inside, and drawn by two or more horses. Car- 
riage and pair: one drawn by a pair of horses. 

‘This use began about the middle of the 18thc.3 coach was 
the word in earlier use. 

(1741 Act 14 Geo. //, xlii. § 5 The covered Carriages of 
noblemen and Gentlemen for their private use.] 1771 
Smotcetr Hmph. Cl. 24 May, The postilion behind, en- 
deavouring to stop the carriage. 1794 W. FELton (tit/e), A 
Treatise on Carriages, comprehending Coaches, Chariots, 
Phztons, Curricles, Gigs, Whiskies, etc. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van, Fair viii, A carriage and four splendid horses. 1879 
Times 27 Aug., The party drove off in a carriage and pair. 
1884 Bliss Brapvon /shurael xxix, I wonder that you can 
drive in an open carriage in such weather, 

** In technical use. 

27. The wheeled support on which a piece of 
ordnance is mounted ; a gzs-carriage. 

1560 WuiTEHoRNE Arte Warre (1588) 97 To make the 
carriage of the artillery, with the spokes of y® wheele 
crooked. 1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (J.\, He commanded 
the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages, which before 
lay bound in great unweildy timber. 1706 Puitips, Car- 
riages for Pieces of Ordinance, a kind of long, narrow Carts, 
each made to the proportion of the Gun it is to carry. 1776 
W. Heatu in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) 1. 278, I 
should be glad to have the carriages for the four pounders 
sent forward. 1874 Knicut Dict. MWeck., s. v. Cannon, The 
gun is mounted on a steel carriage weighing 15 tons. 

28. Carriage-building. The wheeled framework 
which supports the body of a coach or similar 
vehicle (see quot. 1794). 

1761 Official Descr. Royal State Coach, The whole of the 
carriage and body is richly ornamented. 1794 W. FeLTon 
Carriages (1801) I. 39 Its (carriage’s] meaning is frequently 
confined to the under part only, on which the body is 
placed. /éid. 40 All four-wheeled carriages are divided into 
two parts—the upper and under carriage. ‘The upper is the 
main one, on which the body is hung; the under carriage 
is the conductor, and turns by means of a lever .. The hind 
wheels are placed on the upper part; the fore wheels on 
the under. 
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29. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
which move and carry some part of a machine. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. iil. 114/1 (Several Paris of 
a Press) The Carriage, is the sliding Plank on which the 
Marble Stone is laid. 1833 J. HoLtanp Aaxnuf. Metals U1. 
229 The type carriage is caused to move steadily along. 1879 
Casseli’s Techn. Educ, WV. 395/2 From seven hundred to 
nine hundred spindles..arranged upon the ‘carriage’, or 
movable part of the mule. 

30. +a. The loop attached to the sword-belt, 
through which one passed his sword. Ods. (Perh. 
only an affectation.) 

1602 Suaks. //am. v. iit. 161 amt. What call you the 
Carriages? Osr. The Carriages, Sir, are the hangers. Havz, 
The phrase would bee more Germaine to the matter; If we 
could carry Cannon by our sides. 

b. 1847-78 Hatuwett, Carriage, a belt which carries 
a whetstone behind a mower. (Var. dial.) 1879 in Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-b, 

31. Agric. An artificial channel for conveying 
water for irrigation, drainage, etc. Ods. or dial. 
(Cf. CARRIER 5.) 

1669 WortinceE Syst. Agric. iii. § 2 (1681) 22 Let the main 
Carriage narrow by degrees, and so let it narrow till the 
end, that the Water may press into the lesser Carriages, 
that issue all along from the main 1679 Plot S/affordsh. 
(1686) 356 Smaller carriages or trenches 40 or 50 yards 
asunder. 1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Drains, 
The lesser Drains must be made among the Carriages in 
the lowest places. 1885 //amzpsk. Gloss.(E. D. S.) Carriage, 
a drain, water carriage. : ; 

= BEARING 56,12. b, A rail-chair. 

1788 Smeaton in Pil. Trans, LXXIX. 3 A piece of 
brass, or brass carriage, made to fit upon the vertical part 
of the meridian .. This piece of brass carries the spindle. 
1816 Specifi Losh & Stephenson's Patent No. 4067.6 The 
half lap joinings of the rails ¢, ¢ placed in their carriages. 

ce. Arch. ‘The timber framework on which the 
steps of a wooden staircase are supported’ (Gwilt). 

1823 P. Nicnoison Pract. Build. 188 This additional 
wood- work, which is necessary to the firmness and durability 
of the construction, is called the carriage of the stairs. 

+33. =PortTacE. Obs. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Carriage is also used to de 
note a space of ground, over which the inhabitants of New 
France, and other colonies of North America. .are obliged 
to carry their boats and provisions. 

IV. Adtributively, and in Combination. 

34. General: +a. (used for carrying), as car- 
riage-beast, -bier, -bullock, cattle, etc.; +b. (con- 
cerned with the baggage), as carriage -man, 
-master; @. (referring to vehicles, senses 23-26, 
esp. 26), as carriage-blind, -break, -builder, -build- 
ing, -clock, -door, -exercise, frame, -head, -ladder, 
-lamp, -road, -spring, -tax, -top, -wheel, -window. 

1548 Tuomas /tal. Gran, Giumente, any *cariage 
beastes. 1623 BincHam Xenophon 28 Lay your baggage 
vpon the carriage-beasts. a182z5 Gay Goshawk xi. in Child 
Ballads ww. xcvi. (1886) 362/2 Rise up.. And make her *car- 
riage-bier. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. ILI. 1. iv. 33 Pull up 
your *carriage-blinds. 1803 Wettincton Lef. in Gurw. 
Disp. 1. 399 Every *carriage Bullock. .should have a saddle. 
1884 F. Britten Watch § Clock. 113 Used for striking 
the hours on in..*carriage clocks. 1860 W. G. CLark 
Vacat. Tour 53 Like a *carriage-lamp. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce vu. 275 The *cariage-men and the pouerale. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres w. iii. 110 The *cariage-maister is 
to furnish him with cartes and cariages. 1798 SouTHEY 
Eng. Eclog.1, A *carriage read That sweeps conveniently 
from gate to gate. 1869 Puitiirs Veszv. vill. 208 Wide 
enough for a broad carriage-road. 1869 Nicuotson Zoo/. 
xlili, (1880) 390 In many Brachiopods the arms are sup- 
ported upon a more or less complicated internal calcareous 
framework or skeleton.. sometimes called the ‘ carriage- 
spring apparatus’, 1887 Spectator 5 Mar. 318/1 Carriage- 
builders and others interested in the *Carriage-tax. 1853 
Douctas Mitit. Bridges vii. 359 A very good substitute 
for a capstan may be formed of a carriage wheel. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 70 Two 
centuries ago. .the carriage wheels ran on wooden axles. 

35. Special comb.: carriage-bridge, a military 
bridge running on wheels; carriage-company, 
people who keep private carriages; carriage- 
coupling, the coupling for uniting the fore and 
hind carriages of a four-wheeled vehicle, or for 
connecting the fore-carriage with the body; car- 
riage dog, a coach-dog, a Dalmatian dog ; car- 
riage-drive, the roadway for carriages in private 
grounds, parks, etc.; carriage-free a., free of 
charge for conveyance; carriage-guard, a guard 
to prevent the fore-wheels of a carriage from rub- 
bing against the body in turning sharp round; 
+ carriage-gun, a gun mounted on a carriage; 
carriage-horse, }(a.) a horse used for carrying 
purposes; (4.) one that runs in a carriage; car- 
riage-house, a coach-house; carriage-lady (cf. 
carriage-conipany); carriage-lock, a brake for a 
carriage ; carriage-lubricator, a self-acting con- 
trivance for oiling a carriage wheel-box and axle; 
carriage-piece, one of the slanting pieces forming 
the support of the steps of a wooden stair-case, a 
string-piece (see 32¢); carriage-step, a step or 
set of folding steps fixed below the door of a car- 
riage; + carriage-trade, the trade of conveyance, 
carrying-trade; carriage-way, that part of roads, 
etc. open to, or intended for, vehicular traffic. 

1853 Dovucias Alilit. Bridges vi. 277 Neither bateaux, 
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pontoons, nor *carriage-bridges ¢an be conveyed. 1833 
Chamb. Frnl, No. 72.155 Affluent merchants and trades- 
men..vulgarly denominated *carriage company. 1865 
TuHacxeray Newcones ix. (D.) No phrase more elegant and 
to my taste than that in which people are described as 
‘seeing a great deal of carriage-company’. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 221 The very *carriage-dog, 
Sancho, was individualized. 1863 Miss Brappon ¥. March- 
mont (Hoppe), A wretched equestrian making his way along 
the *carriage-drive. 1742 Wooproore in Hanway 7ravz. 
(1762) I. 1. xvii. 76 The ship .. having six “carriage guns of 
three pounders. 1804 A. Duncan 777dent I. 261 A French 
privateer .. mounted 10 carriage guns and 9 swivels. 1596 
Danett tr. Conzizes 333 Their Estradiots tooke all our *car- 
riage horses. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. lvii. 381 The Carriage- 
Horse attending the Army seem serviceable. 1883 Roe in 
Harper's Mag. VWec. 43/1 ‘The drive passed to an old- 
fashioned *carriage-house, 1837 CarLyLe #7. Rev. 1. vu. 
vy. (D.) No *carriage-lady .. but must dismount in the mud 
roads..and walk. 1848 Dickens Donzbey III. 211 (Hoppe), 
I put up the *carriage-steps. 1719 T.Gorpon Cordial Low 
Spir. 274 These advantages .. will give us all the *carriage 
trade of the Mediterranean. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, xlvi. 
§ 116 Whenever the width of the *carriageway in such street 
.-will allow thereof. 1875 Poste Gaixs iv. § 3 A right of 
horse-way or carriage-way through his land. 

Hence Ca‘rriageful, as much or as many as a 
carriage will hold. Ca‘rriageless a., without car- 
tiage. Carriagewards adv., towards a carriage. 

1837 Marryat Olla Podr, xxxii, A carriagefull of child- 
ren, 1872 Brack Adv, Phaeton xviii. 244 A carriageful 
of luggage. 186: TraFrrorpD City §& Suburb. 1. 284 Accord- 
ingly, carriageless John Perman was .. fain to hand his 
sister..into a Tottenham omnibus. 1871 Dai/y News 23 
Feb., Some men hurrying carriagewards. 

Carriageable (ke ridgab’1), a. [f. prec. : see 
-ABLE, and cl. marriageable.] 

1. Capable of being carried; portable. vare. 

1joz C. Matuer Magn. Chr. 11. (1852) App. 196 What 
billets of wood were..carriageable for them. 1857 Rusxin 
Pol. Econ. Art ii. (1868) 101 Works of carriageable art. 

2. Practicable for wheeled carriages. 

1813 WeLuNGToN Le/. in Gurw. Disf. XI. 44 There are 
only two carriageable roads across it. 1878 Frasers Mag. 
XVIII. 699. 1884 J.Cotsorne //icks Pasha 276 Carriageable 
roads might be made all over the country with little labour. 

Carriaged (kx ridzd), a. [f. CARRIAGE + -ED.] 
+a. Having a carriage, deportment, bearing ; be- 
haved, mannered (04s.) ; b. furnished with car- 
riages. Only with qualifying adv., as handsome-, 
ill-, many-, well-carriaged. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 1.131 A well cariaged man out- 
wardly. 1650 W. Fenner Christ’s Alarm 57 Any fine- 
carriaged man under heaven. 1664 Pepys Diary 14 June 
(D.) A fine lady .. and very well carriaged, and mighty dis- 
creet. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4674/8 A brown bay Gelding 
. handsome carriaged. 1883 Dazly News 1 Mar. 5/3 A.. 
many-carriaged excursion train, 1887 County Gentl. 25 
June, ‘Lhe Queen's guests were certainly well carriaged. 

Carrick bend. Nau. [See Benp 56.1 3. 
Carrick was a frequent variant of CARRACK ship 
of burden; and may have that sense here.] 

A knot for splicing two ropes together, formed by 
looping the two ends to be joined, and interlacing 
them, each going at every intersection, now over, 
now under, the other. 

1819 Rees Cycl.s.v. Bend, For a carick bend, fay the 
end of a rope or hawser across its standing part, etc. ©1860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 2 Or a carrick bend, or a 
bowline knot. — | ; 

Carrick bi'tts. Naz. [app. f. carrick = Car- 
RACK ship of burden (cf, prec.) + Brr1(s, q. v.] 

1847in CraiG. ¢1850 Rudinz. Navig. (Weale) 103 Carrick- 
éitts, the upright pieces of timber near the ends of the 
windlass, in which are the gudgeons for the spindles to 
work on: they are alsocalled ‘ windlass-bitts '. 

Carrick, carrik, obs. forms of CARRACK,. 

Carried (kz:rid), #A/. a. [f. Carry v. +-ED.] 
In various senses of CARRY v. 5 esp. 

1. AG. Of arms: Held in the position described 


in CARRY v. 36. 

1833 Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 28 Standing steady with 
carried arms. 1844 Regul. & Ord. Army 265 Remain with 
their arms carried. : f y 

2. Sc. ‘Transported’ or ‘ carried away’ in mind ; 
rapt, abstracted ; not ‘collected’, 

1825-79 JAMIESON s. v., Jenny's gotten an heirscaip left 
her, and she’s just carryit about it 1825 E. Irvine Lez. in 
Mrs. Oliphant Life 285 Sarah Evans..was somewhat car- 
ried in her mind if you remember. 1832 G/oss. Waverley 
Novels, Carried, in nubibus: having the mind fixed upon 
something different from the business in hand: having the 
wits gone ‘a wool-gathering’. 

Carrien, carrine, -ing, obs. ff. CARRION, 

Carrier (ke'ria1). Forms: § caryare, -our, 
5-6 -er, 6 cariar, -ier, carryar, 6-7 -er, 6- 
carrier. [f. CARRY v. +-ER},] 

1. One who or that which carries, in various 
senses of the verb; a bearer. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 1xi. (1495) 178 A veyne is 
berer and caryer of blode. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 62 Caryare, 
vector, vectitor, 1571 GoLtpinG Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 16 The 
sonne as the cheef caryer thereof [z.e. of light]. 1580 BARET 
Aly. C129 Acarier of letters. 1592 Let. Univ. Cambridge in 
Payne Collier Azxals Stage 1. 292 The most ordinary car- 
riers and dispensers of the infection of the plague. 1697 
Drvven Virg. Georg. 1v. 13 Winds..will drive The loaded 
Carriers from their Ev'ning Hive. 1844-57 G. Biro Urin. 
Defosits 99 Blood-discs, the reputed carriers of oxygen, 1884 
Spectator 12 July 913/1 To obtain carriers for the dead. 


CARRIER. 


b. A bearer of a message, letter, etc. 

188 Suaks. Jit. A.1v. iii. 86 What sayes lupiter 1 aske 
thee? Why villaine art not thou the Carrier? 1598 — 
Merry W. 11. ii. 141 This Puncke is one of Cupid‘s Carriers. 
1621 Burton Anat, Aled. wi. ii. 1, The very carrier that 
comes from him to her is a most welcome guest, if he bring 
aletter. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. iv. viii, These birds are 
employed..as the most expeditious carriers, 18.. THack- 
ERAY Fatal Boots xi, Being a letter-carrier. 

ce. slang. (Sce quot.) 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Carriers, a Sett of Rogues .. em- 
ploy’d to look out, and watch upon the Roads, at [nns, &c., 
in order to carry Infonnation to their respective Gangs, of 
a booty in Prospect. , F 

d. 7echn. Applied to particular parts of in- 
struments and machines which act as bearers and 
transmittors ; in J/ech. esp. a piece of iron in a 
lathe by which what is being turned is carrted 


round in the machine. 

1868 GREENER Guanery 201 A carrier is then secured on 
a part of the plug that projects out of the breech-end of the 
barrel, and then put into the face-plate of the lathe, which 
carries it round. 1870 Tynpacu //eat iv. § 114 As long as 
the rocker is able to communicate sufficient heat to the 
Carrier on which it rests. 188: Maxwett Electr. § Magn. 
I. 295 The moveable conductors are called Carriers. 

2. One whose occupation it is to carry loads, 
a porter. Also in comb., as waler-carrier, etc. 

crstr ist Eng. Bk. Amer.(Arb.) Introd. 35/2 Cariers that 
go with the olyphantes, and cary our harneys and vitales. 
1528 AIS. Acc. St. Yoln's Llosp., Canterb., Paid for .. the 
hay makers &cariars. 1688 R. Hotme 4 rmoury 1. 72/1 A 
Bearer or Carrier .. attend Merchants Cellars and Grocers 
Shops, to carry their Goods..on their Backs or Shoulders. 
1885 Pall Mall G, 25 Nov., His carriers, thirty Malays, 
are following. ; 

3. spec. One who undertakes for hire the convey- 
ance of goods and parcels (usually on certain 
routes, and at fixed times), The most familiar 


current scnse. 

In the legal sense the term carrier or comuton carrier, 
includes any person or association of persons undertaking, 
for payment, the transport of goods i land or water, as 
stage coach proprietors, railway companies, parcel delivery 
companies, owners and masters of ships, etc. 

1471 Will in Rifou Ch. Acts 154 Rog. Brounfeld de Ebor’, 
caryour. c3500 Cocke Loredi?’s &. (1843) 10 Carryers, car- 
ters, and horskepers. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. V11/1, viii, The 
poore cariers .. repairynge wekely and monthely to your 
citee of London. 1592 Greene Art Conny-catch. in. 8, | 
haue .. a Cheese from my Vncele .. which I receiued of the 
Carrier. 1642 Declar. Lords and Comm. 31 Dec. 3 The 
robbing of the common Carriers and Trawnters. 1746 
Berketry Let. Wks. 1871 1V. 308 My wife..sends you a 
present by the Cork carrier. 1774 JouNnson Let. 29 Jan. in 
Boswel?, \f anything is too bulky for the post, let me have 

-it by the carrier. fod. Inscription on Vans, etc.: ‘ The 
North Western Railway Company, carriers.’ 

Jig. 3583 BaBincton Cosmmandm. (1590) 455 Our senses, 
the common carriers of conceits unto us, 

b. Applied to a nation or community who con- 
duct the commerce between distant parts of the 
world. y 

1673 ‘Tempte Odserv. Unit. Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 60 Their 
Sea-men being, as they have properly been call’d, the com- 
mon Carriers of the World. 1776 Aoam Smitu WX. tv. 
ii, The Dutch were .. the great carriers of Europe. 1861 
Goscnen For. Exch. 18 The country which becomes the 
carrier for others. 1875 MerRivALe Gen, Hist. Rome xvii. 
(1877) 98 The Carthaginians made themselves the common 
carriers of this vast population. 

4. A CARRIER-PIGEON; also the breed of these, 
though not used for carrying purposes. 

1641 Watkins Mercury xvi. (1707) 68 A smaller sort of 
Pigeon, of a light Body, and swift Flight .. called by the 
Name of Carriers, 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece m. 512 The 
Carriers [are valsable] for their swift Return home, if car- 
ried toa Distance. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (1873) 306 
Varieties between the rock-pigeon and the carrier, 1862 
Huxcey Lect. Wrkg. Men 105 ‘Homing’ birds. .used as 
Carriers are not ‘carriers’ in the fancy sense. 1867 TEGET- 
MELER Pigeons Vii. 75. 

5. A conduit or drain for water, etc. Cf. Car- 
RIAGE 31. 

1797 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 157 A carrier or master 
drain, into which all the single drains empty themselves .. 
1 strongly recommend these carrier ditches to be open. 1872 
Daily News 12 Oct , Liquid flows gently from the delivering 
carriers. 1883 Pal/ Mall G. 16 Oct. 4/2 This liquid .. is 
lifted by a sludge pump into an underground carrier and 
deposited in earth tanks. 

6. With advbs., as carrier about, o12; cf. CARRY 2. 

1556 T. Hopny tr. Castigdione's Courtyer 1, (1561) N iij b, 
No carier about of trifling newes. ¢ 1661 Argyle's Last 
Will, &c. in Hart. Misc. (1746) VIII. 30/2 A most indefa- 
tigable Carrier on of his Designs. 1884 in Law Times 
Kep. 8 Mar. 45/2 The carriers on of the business. 

- Conb., as carrier-block, -pin; carrier-bird, 
applied to the pelican, the carrier-ptgeon ; car- 
rier-shell, -trochus, a genus of molluscs, re- 
markable for the habit of attaching pieces of 
stone, coral, etc., to their shells. 


1801 SoutHey 7halaéa v. iv, And journeying onward, . 


blest the *Carrier Bird. 1850 Tennyson fn Ment. xxv, But 
this it was that made me move As light as carrier-birds in 
air, 3881 Greener Gu 162 To throw the cartridges upon 
a_*carrier-block in the rear. 1884 F. Britten Watch & 
Clockm. 104 Holes..to receive the “carrier pin. 1854 
Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 15 The *carrier-trochus cements 
shells and corals to the margin of its habitation. 


Ca-rrier-pi-geon. [see prec. 4.] A breed of 
Pigeons in which the instinct for finding the way 


i 
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' CARRION. 


home is very strongly developed, used for bearing | xvit 154 Our carions ande corporal natur. is baytht vile 


communications or letters. Also fig. 

3647 R.Staeviton Juvenal 66 Letters brought by carryer- 
pidgeons. 1650 — Strada's Low-C. Warres wu. 79 ‘Vhe 
antient invention of Carrier-Pidgeons, 1840 Be. E. Stan.ry 
Birds v, Carrier Pigeons. These are a particular breed, 
which can be so trained, that when carried to great dis- 
tances from the pee of their usual abode, and turned out, 
they will find their way back. 1871 Tecetmeten (ttle) 
Homing, or Carrier Pigeon. @ 1856 Loner. CAihdtr. Lord's 
Supper 157 Prayer. .the carrier-pigeon of heaven. 

Carrine, obs. form of CAREEN. 

Carriole (kerijoul). Also ecariole. [a. F. 
carriole small covered carriage, = Vr. carriol, car- 
viola, Sp. carrtola, It. carriuola, med.L. carriola 
vehicula feminarum (Papias, in Du Cange), dim. 
of med.L. carva Car.) 

1. a. A small open carriage with a seat for a 
single person. b. A covered light cart. 

1834 Beckroro /taly 1. 65 These goddesses stepping into 
a car, vulgarly called a cariole. 1860 Ad/é ¥. Round No. 
64. 334 Obliged to burn his carriole, or covered cart. 1868 
HawtHorne Amer. Note-dks. (1879) I. 41 Through the 
curtain of the cariole. 1878 Back Green Past. xxxii. 257 
The people shot by us in the light little carrioles. 

2. A kind of sledge used in Canada. 

1808 Pike Sources Alississ. 1. 68, 1 rode in a cariole, for 
one person, constructed in the following manner. 1820 
Sicuiman Zour Quebec 337 Vhe Carriole. .gaily careers over 
the frost-bound river. 1833 Céad. Frul. No. 67 118 
When ‘ beautified’ with a little paint and a few trifling or- 
naments the sledge assumes the name of cariole. 


Hence Ca:rrioling vé/. sb., riding in a carriole. 

3884 Sat. Rev. LVII. 636 Allcarioling is not of this agree- 
able character. The tourist may now and again have to 
drive for many hours together through pine- woods, gloomy, 
monotonous, and empty of sound. 

Carrion (kerrion), sd. (and a.) Forms: a. 3 
caroine, caronye, (charoine), 4-5 caroigne, 
-oygne, -oyne, 5 karoyne, -oigne; 8. 4 caraing, 
4-5 careyn(e, kareyne, 4-6 carayne, 5 caranye, 
5-6 careine, 6 caraine, carrayne, -eyne, kar- 
reine, 6-7 carraine; y. 4 karyn, 4-6 caren, 
caryn(e, 6 carrine, 6-7 carren, carring, 7 car- 
ran; 6. 4 karyun, 4-6 cariune, caryon(e, 4-8 
carion, 5 caryonne, 5-6 caryen, carien, car- 
rien, carryon, cariong, 6-7 carian, 6~ carrion. 
[ME. carouye, caroine, a. ONF. carouré, later 
caroine, caroigne, in central OF. charoigne (mod. 
I’. charogue, and in other sense carogne, Picard 
carone, carougne) = Pr. carottha, It. carogna, Sp. 
carrotia, pointing toa Romanic type *caronia, sup- 
posed to be a deriv. of caro flesh, but not regu- 
larly formed on the stem cavz-. The phonetic 
history of the English 8. and 6. forms is obscure.] 

Jo OA 

+1. A dead body; a corpse or carcass. Oés. 

a32z25 Aucr. R. 84 Pe bacbitare .. beked mid his blake 
bile o cwike charoines as be pet is pes deofles corbin of 
helle. 1297 R. Giouc. 265 [They] slowe .. ey3te hondred 
& fourty men, & her caronyes [v. 7. caroines] to drowe. 
@ 1300 Cursor MM. 22906 Ded par gun his [a lion’s) caroigne 
{v. v. carion, caroyne, careyn] li. 1308 Pol. Songs (1839) 
203 A vilir caraing nis ther non. 1382 Wycuir //eér. iii. 
17 Whos careyns ben cast down in desert. ¢1386 Cuac- 
cer Ants. 7. 1157 The careyne [v.7. careyn, caroy'ne, 
karoigne, caroigne] in the busk with throte ycorue. c¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 61 Caranye or careyn, cadaver. 1494 
FAByYAN v. cxxiv. 102 Y¢ cource of the riuer was let by the 
multitude of the caryens or dede bodyes. 1590 L. Lroyp 
Diall Dares Oct. 51 The raven. .returned not, but fed upon 
the carrens. ¢ 1645 Howe cc J/.cft. I. 1. xx, Dogs which .. 
eat the Carrens. 17138 Free.thinker No. 47.342 The Raven 
.. Stay’d to prey upon the Carrions of the Dead. 1763 C. 
Jounston Xeverte 11. 235 They all flocked about him, 
croaking like so many ravens about a carrion. 

+b. = Applied to a dead man or corpse that 
‘walks’ or returns to earth. Odés. 

3430 Lypc. Alin. Pocins (1840) 143 Blissid Austyn the 
careyn gan compelle, ‘In Jhesu name .. What that thu art 
trewly for to telle’. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 174/3 Thenne 
the caryon broughte hym thyder to the graue. 

2. Dead putrefying flesh of man or beast ; flesh 
unfit for food, from putrefaction or inherently. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (Rolls) 6544 Po ne vond he atte laste No3t 
of hom bote caroyne. @1340 Hamrote Psalter cxlvi. 10 
Pe deuyl. .fedis paim wip karyun. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 1972 
Caste vnto curres ascaren to ete. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
1. vii, Whan a beast is tourned to careine. ¢1s1o More 
Picns Wks. 25 Vile carein and wretched wormes meate. 
1557 Nortu Gueuara's Diall Pr.(1619) 698/2 The wormes 
in carring. 1791 Woxtcorr (P. Pindar) Hemonstr. Wks. 
2812 II. 457 Like flies in Carrion. 1837 M. Donovan Dow. 
Econ, VW. 127 The vulture .. feeds on putrid carrion. 

+b. ? = Death. Ods. 

3387 Trevisa /figiden wv. xxxili, Perofcometh tweie manere 
of careyns, for we beep i-slowe wib wepoun, ober we beep 
adreent. [Hence 1494 in Fapyan.] 1481 Caxton JVyr7. 1. 
v.18 They come the sooner to their ende and to carayne. 

3. ¢rausf. Uscd (contemptuously) of a living 
human body; cf. Carcass (? 0s.). +b. The 
fleshly nature of man, ‘the flesh’ in the Pauline 


sense (06s.). 

1377 Lance. P. Pl. B. xiv. 331 Ne noyther sherte ne 
shone.. To keure my caroigne. a1450 Ant. dle la Tour 
xxvii. (1868) 39 To aorne suche a carion as is youre body. 
1491 Caxton Pitas Patr. (W. de W.) 1. xxxv. 31a, To leue 
thy careyne and folowe Ihesu Cryste. 1549 Compl. Scot/. 


} 


ande infekkit. 1896 Suaks, Merch. Un. ib 38 Shy. My 
owne flesh and blood to rebell. So/. Out vpon it old car. 
rion, rebels it atthese yceres 1832 Il 7. Mawtinear Leme. 
rara ii, 27 Much good may your tender mercies do your 
carrion, 

+ 4. Used (contemptuously) of a living person, 
as no better than cnrrion. Obs. 

1547 64 Bautpwis Alor. dros. (Palfr.i x. §1lt were Letter 
for a woman to be barren ‘Than to bring forth a vile wicked 
carren. 360: Suaks, Jud. Cu. i. 130 riests and Cowards, 
and men Cautclous, Old feeble Carrions. 1661 Perys Diary 
15 Sept., Pegg Kite... will be. .a troublesome carrion to ur 
executors. 

+5. Used of animals: somctimes app. in sense 
‘noxtous beast’, ‘vermin’; somctimes inerely 
‘ poor, wretched, or worthless beast’. Ods. 

1477 Earu Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 142 The euill creatures 
ben wors than serpentes, lyons or caraynes, 1562 J. Hev- 
wooo f’rov. & Efigr. (1867) 119 Daws ar carren. 157 
‘Tusser ffusé. xvi. (1878) 35 Let carren & barren be shiftec 
awaie, For best is the best, whatsoever you paic. 1634 
W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. 1. vi, The beasts of offence 
be Squunckes, Ferrets, Foxes. /0id. 1. viii, Waving shewed 
you the most offensive carrions that belong to our Wilder- 
nesse. 221639 W. Wuateley Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 227 
They [dogs and monkeys] be paltry carrions. 

6. fig. Anything vile or corrupt ; + corrupt mass ; 
‘ varbage’, ‘ filth’. 

1524S. Fisn Sufplic. Bege. 18 Declaring suche an horri- 
ble carayn of euyll ageinst the ministres of iniquite. 1597 
ist Pt. Return Parnass. v. i. 1455, | woulde prove it upon 
that carrion of thy witt. 1845 CartyLe Cromrwedd (1873) I. 
2t Flunkyism, falsity and other carrion ought to be buried ' 
1870 EMERSON Soc. & Sol., Courage Wks. (Bohn) IL. 113 
Melancholy sceptics with a taste for carrion, who batten on 
the hideous facts in history. 1879 Frouve Czsar xxiii. 402 
note, Roman fashionable society hated Cxsar, and any car- 
rion was welcome to them which would taint his reputation. 

B. attrib. passing into ady. 

7. Consisting of, or pertaining to, corrupting 
flesh. (Usually with some notion of contempt. 

@ 1535 More De guat. Noviss. Wks ro1 No man findeth 
fault, but carrieth his carien corse into y* quere, and . 
burieth y* body boldly at the hie alter. 1583 STANyuURST 
Aénets wi. (Arb.) 77 A stincking Foule carrayne sauoure. 
¢1613 Rowtanos More Kuaves 30 Some carion beast, 
Whereon the Rauens and the crowes doe feast. 1860 Pusty 
Min, Proplt. 454 The carrion-remains should be entombed 
only in the bowels of vultures and dogs. 


+b. As an epithet of Death personified ; also 
of Charon. Os. 


1566 Aptincton Apuleius E2 Deliver to carraine Charon 
one of the halfepens, which thou bearest, for thy passaze. 
1587 Mirr. Mag. QO. Cordila x\vii. Nee hir elbowe carian 
death for me did watch. 1576 Parad. Daynty Dev.(N.) 
Seeing no man then can death escape..We ought not feare 
his carraine shape. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. ut. vii. 63 A 
carrion death, Within whose emptie eye there is a written 
scroule, F 

8. Applied in contempt to the living human 
body, as no better than carrion (cf. 3. 

1537 Surr. Northampton Priory in Prance Addit. Narr. 
Pop. Plot (1679) 36 In continual ingurgitations and farcynes 
of our carayne Bodies. 1563 //omities . Excess Appar. 
(1859) 316 Why pamperest thou that carrey:ne flesh so hye? 
1577 Stanyucrst Desc. rel. in Holinshed V1. 14 By the 
imbalming of their carian soules with the sweet and sacred 
flowers of holie writ. 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. iv. i. 71 For 
euery scruple Of her contaminated carrion weight. 

9. +a. Carrion-lean, skeleton-like. O/s. b. Rot- 
ten ; vile, loathsome ; expressing disgust. 

1565 Harpinc Con/ut. Afol., Ye will haue your spiritual 
Bankets so leane and Carrien. 1580 Hottysano J reas. fr. 
Tong., Estance, as chevanx eslancez, carren horses, 1645 6 
Eve.yn Diary 28 Jan., My base, unlucky, stiffnecked trot- 
ting carrion mule. 1653 H. Cocan Pinto's Trav. xxii. § 3. 
79 Mounted on horses, or to say better, on lean carrion Tits 
that were nothing but skin and bone. 1826 in Cobbett 
Rur. Rides (1885) 11.82 The foul, the stinking, the carricn 
baseness, of the fellows that call themselves ‘country gen- 
tleinen’. 1 N. & Q. Ser. 1. XI. 322 Then she called 
me all sorts o carrion names. 

C. Comé. a. attributive with sense ‘having to 
do with, feeding on carrion’, as carriou-bird, 
-chafer, -fly, -hawk, -kile, -raven, -vullure; 0. 
objective and instrumental, as carrion.-feeder, 

nosing ppl. adj., -strewn pa. pple. ; ¢. similative, 
as carriou-like adj. or adv., -scented ppl. adj. Alsv 
carrion-flower, a name for the genus S/afe/ia, 
also for Smilax herbacea, from the scent of their 
blossoms; tcarrion-lean a., Ican as a wasting 
corpse or skcleton; fig. meagre, very deficient ; 
+ carrion-row, a place where infertor meat or 
offal was sold. Also CARRIUN CROW. 

3839 THiRLWALL Greece I11. 137 Neither dogs, nor *car- 
rion-birds, would touch them..so long as the pestilence 
lasted. 1816 Kirsy & Sv. Fntomod. 11928) 11. xxiv 358 
The “carrion-chafers, and others of the lamellicorn beetles. 
85s J Jounston Chem. Com. Life 1. 332 The Stapelias are 
called “carrion-flowers because of the disagreeable putnd 
odours they exhale. 1852 Tnoreau Src (1384) 1 23 The 
Smilax herbacea, carrion flower, a rank green vine., It smell» 
exactly like a dead rat in the wall, and apparently attracts 
tlies like carrion. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2.114 The Oak 
Ask, Woodcock, °Carion or Down hill fly comes on about 
the sixteenth of May. 1796 Wovcort (P. -Pindar) Sat. Whs 
1812 II]. 395 Court-sycophants, the Carrion-flicx, 1861 
[lucme tr. Mogan. Landon nw. v.1. 241 Larwe of the carnon 
fly. 1581 T. Howe tt Denrses 1879) 234 Art thou so fond, 
with “carren kyte to haunt. 1542 UDALL £rasm. A popAth. 
243b, Because it wai so “caren leane. 1954 J. Procter tr. 


CARRION. 


Vincentius To Rdr., Howowgle and carrion-lean yeare to se. 
1581 J. BELL Haddon's Answ. Osor. 135 So carrion leane in 
the knowledge of Scriptures. 1602 FuLBEcKE 1s¢ Pt. Parall, 
74 It is better to haue a declaration too copious then carion- 
eane. 1710 Brit. Apollo {11. 18.2/1 He is so Carrion-lean. 
16z0 VENNER Via Xecta viii. 189 It maketh them *carran- 
like leane. 1878 Tennyson Q. JZary 1. iii. 171 The *car- 
rion-nosing mongrel. 1589 CoorpeR Adszon. 140 As *carren 
Rauens flye..to stinking carcasses. 1728 Swirt A nsw. A/e- 
morial Wks. 1755 V. 11. 173 The district in the several mar- 
kets, called *carrion-row. 1829 Scort Axe of G. ii, The 
huge “carrion vulture floated past him. 

Carrion crow. [see prec.] A species of 
Crow (Corvus Corone) smaller and more common 
than the Raven, and rather larger than the Rook, 
which feeds on carrion, small animals, poultry, etc. 
It is the ‘Crow’ of most parts of England, and the 
‘Corbie’ of Scotland. 

1528 More Heresyes ut. Wks. 225/2 We fare as doo the 
rauens and the carein crowes yt neuer medle with any quicke 
flesh. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, 111. 122 The Carrion 
Crow is less favored by mankind. @1811 J. Leven Ld. 
Soudis xiii, And they heard the cry, from the branches 
high, Of the hungry carrion crow. 

b. Applied by Dampier, Sloane, etc., toa Vulture. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. 67 Carrion Crows are blackish 
Fowls, about the bigness of Ravens; they have bald Heads, 
and redish bald Necks like Turkeys; and..are often mis- 
taken for such. /ézd. Some of the Carrion Crows are all 
over white..The Logwood-Cutters call the white ones 
King Carrion Crows, 1802 Bincrey Anim. Biog. (1813) 
II. 28 The Carrion Vulture..Synonyms. Vultur Aura. 
Linn...Carrion Crow. Sloane. 

+ Carrione:re. Obs. ? 2once-wd. [cf. F. salzére 
saltcellar, pozvrzére pepper-box, etc.] A holder or 
dispenser of carrion, or of that which stinks like it. 

1648 Herrick /fesper. (Grosart) II. 184 Fie, quoth my 
lady, what a stink is here? When twas her breath that 
was the carrionere. 

+ Carrionize, v. Obs. rare—. [f. CARRION + 
-1ZE.] ¢vans. To tum into carrion, to corrupt. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T. (1613) 43 Her Heart, her Lungs.. 
al are carioniz’d and contaminated with surfets of selfe- 
will. 1623 CockrRAn, Carionized, stinking. 

+Ca‘rrionly, a. and aav. Obs. Also 6 car- 
renly. [f. CakRION +-LY.] 

A. adj, Of the nature of carrion; corrupt, vile, 
loathsome. B. adv. Like carrion. 

1547-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) viii. §6 Pampering 
his carrionly carkasse. /did. 7 The rumor of no vice 
stinketh more carrionly, then the name of lechery. 1873 
Tusser /Hxsé, (1878) 52 Such pestilent smell of a carrenly 
thing. 1609 Br. Bartow Axnsw, Namnteless Cath, 68 A 
Carrionly Curre. j 

Carritch, -es (karritf, -7z). Se. [Carritches 
is a corruption of CATECHIZE sé. F. catéchése, which 
has been treated as a plural, with sing. carritch.] 
== CATECHISM. 

1761 Mem. Magopico 5 (Jam.) A blind woman. .taught him 
the A, B,C, and the Mother’s Carritch. @1774 FERGUSSON 
Poems (1789) II. 112 (Jam.). 1818 Scotr Hrt. Alidd. xvi, 
I can say the single carritch, and the double carritch, and 
justification, and effectual calling. Afod. Sc. He knows 
the carritches thoroughly. 

To give carritch: to take to task. 

1776 Herp Sc, Songs 11. 219 (Jam.) The very first night 
the strife began, And she gae me my carriage. 

Hence Ca‘rritch v. frams., to catechize. 

1837 R. NicoLt Poews (1842) 83 The Minister .. duly car- 
ritchin’ the bairns, 

Carriwi'tchet, carwi'tchet.. Forms: 7 
carwhichet, -whitchet, -wichet, corwhichet, 
7-9 carwitchet, 8 carrawitchet, carry-which- 
it, carry witchet, 9 carwhichit, carriwitchet. 
{Derivation unknown. Dr. Fitzedward Hall in A/od. 
Lug. asks ‘can it be a corruption of F. coléfichet?’] 

A pun, quibble; a hoaxing question or conun- 
druin. 

1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair v.i. (1631) 69 All the fowle i’ the 
Fayre, I meane, all the dirt in Smithfield, (that’s one of 
Master Littlewit’s Carwhitchets now), 1630 J. TayLor 
(Water P.) Wks. (N.) Devices .. of planting the Ile of Dogs 
with whiblins, corwhichets, mushromes and tobacco. 1662 
Drypen Weld Gall. 1.i, A bare Clinch will serve the turn; 
a Carwichet, a Quarterquibble, or a Punn. 1669 BuTLer 
Rem, 11. 120 Carwitchets, Clenches and Quibbles. @174 
Savace Author to be let § 4, 1..deal in clinches, puns..an 
carry-which-its. ¢1750 ArBuTHNoT Déssert. Dumpling (N.) 
Conundrums, and carrawitchets,—at which the king laughed 
till his sides crackt. 1822 Scorr Nigel xiii, Mortally 
wounded with a quibble or a carwitchet at the Mermaid. 
1874 Slang D. Carriwitchet, a hoaxing, puzzling question. . 
as ‘ How far is it from the first of July to London Bridge?’ 

Carrob, Carroch(e: see Caros, CAROCHE. 

Carrogh, erroneous f. CuRRAGH, coracle. 

Carrol(1, -old, obs. ff. Carov. 


Carrollite (ke'rfloit). Ax. [Named from 
Carroll Co. Maryland, where found.] <A variety 
of cobalt pyrites containing copper. 

1887 Dana Alan. Ain, 181. 

Carrom, var. of CaroM, CARAMBOLE. 

Carronade (kerénéid). Az. [f. Carron, 
near Falkirk in Scotland (where originally cast) 
+-ADE.] A short piece of ordnance, usually of 
large calibre, having a chamber for the powder 
like a mortar: chiefly used on shipboard. 


(Said in MV. & Q. sth Ser. 11. 247 (1855) to be the invention | 


of Gen. Robt. Melville.) 


| vill, A carroty-headed boy. 
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1779 Admiralty Minute 16 July (ALS, Record Off.), Ex- 
periments having lately been made .. of the utility of small 
pieces of cannon called carronades, and the Comptroller of 
the Navy .. having recommended the use of them. 1781 
Gentl. Mag. L1. 485 Trials were made of an hundred pound 
carronade, mounted on a battery at Leith. 1809 WELLING- 
ton Let. in Gurw. Disp. IV. 439 You have omitted to re- 
quire carriages for the carronades. 1833 Marrvat ?. Simple 
(1863) 131 Our large boats had carronades mounted in their 
bows. 1858 GrreNER Gunnery 67 Carronades .. short .. 
ordnance without trunnions, but fastened by a loop under 
the reinforce. 1861 Smites Lxgincers 11. 61 The manu- 
facture of carronades or ‘smashers’ at the Carron works. 

atirth. 1833 Marrvat P. Simple (1863) 52 To take a seat 
upon the carronade slides. 


Carron oil. [From Carron ironworks, where 
much used.] A liniment composed of equal parts 
of linseed oil and lime water (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1884 Chamhb. Fru. 4 Oct. 655/2 The best thing to apply to 
a burned or scalded part is Carron oil spread on lint. 

Carroon, variant of Caroon!, 

Carrot (kxrat). Forms: 6 caret, carete, 
carette, carot, carote, carotte, 6-7 carret, a 
carrat, carroote, 7- carrot. f[a. F. carotte:—L. 
carota; ad. Gr. kapwrév ?f. xap& head, top. (Cf. 
kepadwror, headed, said of plants, as garlic.)] 

1. An umbelliferous plant (Dazcus Carota) 
having a large, tapering root, which in cultivation 
is bright red, fleshy, sweet, and edible. 

1538 Turner Lidel/us, Daucus creticus.. mihi uidetur 
anglis esse, Wylde carot. 1548 — Names of Herbes 60 
Carettes growe in al countreis in plentie. 1565-78 Cooper 
Thesaur., Cavota.. the wilde caret. 1794 Martyn Rozs- 
seau's Bot, xvii. 232 Carrot has a large winged involucre. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 237 Unsuccessful attempts to change 
by culture the wild carrot into the esculent one, 

2. Usually, the edible root itself. 

1533 Exyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 28 Parsnepes and carettes 
..do nourishe with better iuyce than the other rootes. 1634 
Althorp MS.in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 26 Parse- 
nipps and carrootes. 1776 JouHnson in Boswed/ (1887) II. 
439 You would not value the finest head cut upon a carrot. 
1783 Cowrer “fit. Hare, Slic’d carrot pleas’d him well. 
1832 Veg. Subst. Food 244 The quantity of nutritive matter 
--1n the whole weight of carrot, being 98 parts in 1000, 

b. Something shaped like a carrot ; a plug. 

1646 Sir J. Tempie /rish Rebell. 106 The Rebels .. put a 
gag or carret in the said Master Bingham’s mouth. 1808 
Pike Sources ALisstss.1. 17, 1..presented him with two car- 
rots of tobacco. pr 

3. pl. Applied humorously or derisively to ‘red’ 
or ‘carroty’ hair, or to one who has such hair. 


(In the latter case used like a proper name.) 

1685 Yue. Man's Counsellour, Roxb. Ball. V1. 559 The 
Carrots I'd like to forgot, which is the worst colour of all. 
1685 S. WesLEY JZaggots 57 The Ancients .. Pure Carrots 
call’d pure threads of beaten gold. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Carrots, Red hair’d People. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivads 
1.1, Jack Gauge, the exciseman, has ta’en to his carrots. 
1876 Mrs. Moteswortu (¢it/e) ‘Carrots,’ Just a little boy. 

. attrib, or as adj, =CARROTY. ? Obs. 

1671 GLanvit Disc. AL. Stubbe 28 \f 1 had said your head 
was Red, I had not been such a Liar neither; it was direct 
Carrot. c1680 Roxburgh Ball. (1886) VI. 219 The Carrot 
pate be sure you hate, for she’} be true to no man. 1710 
Parmer Proverbs 114 To picture Judas with..a squint 
eye..acarrot beard. 1877 Biackie Wise Jfen 95 The 
roving Scythian, with his carrot curls. 

Comb., as carrot-coloured, -cating, -headed, 
-pated adjs., carrot-fly, -poultice, -root, -seed, car- 
rot-tree, an umbelliferous shrub (Aozisia edulis) 
with an edible root, found in Deserta Grande, an 


uninhabited island S.E. of Madeira. 

@ 1659 CLEVELAND Svzectyn.63 Robson and French.. 
May tire their *Carret-Bunch. 1684 Loxd. Gaz. No. 1935/4 
A *Carrot coloured Beard and Hair. 1672 DavENANT 
News fr. Plymonth (1673) 13 These *Carrot-eating Dutch. 
1882 Garden 1 Apr. 219/1 The *Carrot fly (Pséla rose) is one 
of the true flies. 1719 D’Urrey Pzd/s II. 323 Confound the 
*Carrot Pated Jade. 1808 Med. Frul. XIX. 349 The 
*carrot poultice.. would perhaps be useful. 1595 //ozsel. 
Bk. Earl Cumbrid. in Whitaker Hist. Craven (1812) 320 
Pd. for vi cabishes, and some *caret roots bought at Hull, 
11s. 1831 J. Davies AZanual Alat. Med. 187 Carrot Root 
..has been employed in decoction as a stimulant. 1832 Veg. 
Subst. Food 242 *Carrot-seed is raised..in Essex. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 11.750 The *Carrot-tree, has a crooked woody 
stem one to four feet high. . The orchil-gatherers and fisher- 
men..eat the roots. 

Ca‘rrotiness. [f. Carroty +-NEss.] Carroty 
quality or colour, ‘ redness of hair’ (J.). 

1730-6 BaiLey, Carotiness. 1755 in JOHNSON. 


Ca‘rroting, 74/. sb. (See quot.) 

1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl. VII. 357. Furs intended for 
felting..are treated with a solution of nitrate of mercury, an 
operation called carroting or secretage. 

Carroty (ke roti), 2. [f. Carror+-y1l.] Like 
a carrot in colour, red; said of hair. Also, of 
persons: red-haired. 

1696 Tutcuin Pind. Ode v. 18 Long was his Chin, and 
carotty his Beard. 1728 Morcan A dgiers I. iv. 106, I have 
never met with any North-Briton, Dane, or any other, more 
carotty and freckled. 1748 SMottett Rod. Rand. xiv. 
(1804) 77, I had parted with those carroty locks. 1826 Dis. 
RAELI ’7v. Grey vi. i. 276 Long, carroty hair. 

b. Comb. as carroty-hatred, -headed, -polled. 

1798 Wo tcort (P. Pindar) Hair Powder Wks. 1812 INL, 
285 Poor Carroty-polled Phyllis. 1840 Marryat 1’00r Fack 
1856 “THackeray Chrristuas 
Bks, 251 That carroty-haired Angelica. 

Carrouse, -ouze, -owse, obs. ff. CaRouseE. 


\ 


CARRY. 


+Carrow. Oés. [Ix cerrbach (mod. spelling 
cearrbhach) gambler. See O’Donovan's 772bes and 

Customs of Hy Many, 104,122, where other Anglo- 
Irish spellings are given.] (See quots.) 

1577-87 HotinsHeD Chron. I. 45/1 A brotherhood of 
karrowes, that proffer to plaie at cards all the yeare long. 
1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (1862) 527/1 There is an- 
other..much more lewd and dishonest, and that is, of their 
Carrows, which is a kinde of people that wander up and 
downe to Gentle-mens houses, living onely upon cardes and 
dice. 1829 Scotr Axtig. Introd. 8 In the character of the 
Trish itinerant gambler, called in that country a carrow. 

Carry (keri), z. Forms: 4-5 carie, carye, 
cary, 5-6 carrie, s— carry. [a. ONF. carie-z, 
mod.Pic. carvie-r=Central F. charter, charrier 
:—late L. carricare to cart, convey in a car, f. 
carr-its CAR. 

An earlier L. carricare in sense of ‘load’, became car 
care, cargare, whence OF. charchier, chargier: see 
Cuarce. After this, was formed a new carricdre in sense 
of ‘transport in a cart’, which gave OF. carier, charier. 
Ultimately therefore carry has the same etymology as Cark, 
CuarcE, and Carco.] 

From the radical meaning which includes at once ‘to re- 
move or transport’, and ‘to support or bear up’, arise two 
main divisions, in one of which (I.) ‘removal’ is the chief 
notion, and ‘support’ may be eliminated, as in 4, 5, and 
several of the fig. senses ; while in the other ([1.) ‘support’ is 
the prominent notion, and ‘ motion’ (though usually retained) 
may entirely disappear. Cf. ‘Do not leave the carpet-bag 
here; carry it up stairs’, with ‘Do not drag it along the 
floor; carry it’, For the former ¢a#e is now largely sub- 
stituted. 

I. To transport, convey while bearing up. 
* Of literal motion or transference 1 space. 

1. trans. To convey, originally by cart or wagon, 
hence in any vehicle, by ship, on horseback, etc. 

(¢x320 in Dugdale Afoxast. (1661) I]. 102 De libero transitu 
cum plaustris carectis & equis .. cariandi decimas suas et 
alia bona sua.] 1330 R. Brunne C#rox. (Rolls) 13987 He.. 
dide bem carie to ieee contres, & byried pein at here cites. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xiv, Vpon cartis he shal doo 
carye wyth hym. 1538 Starkey Zxgland 65 To the hole 
destructyon .. of al other caryd in theyr schyp. 1611 Bipte 
Gex. xii. 19 Carry corne for the famine of your houses. — 
2 Kings ix. 28 His seruants caried him in a charet to 
Ierusalem. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. ii. 18, I carried 
about 4o/. in. .toys. : 

spec. @. To bear a corpse to burial. b. To 
carry corn from the harvest field to the stackyard. 

1466 ¥. Paston’s Funeral in Let. 11.268 Geven to Martyn 
Savage. .awaytyng upon my master at London be vii. dayes 
before that he was caryed, iis. xd. [1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 23 After that he. .repeth it, byndeth it, shocketh 
it, and at the last caryeth it home to his barne.}] 1801 Bp. 
oF Lincoin in G. Rose Diaries (1860! 1. 427 Our wheat is all 
carried. 1851 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 170 It is a 
field of wheat, but it has been cut and carried. 

ce. absol. Said e. g. of a carrier. 

1631 Mitton Ox Univ. Carrier ii. 18 If | mayn’t carry, 
sure I’ll ne’er be fetched. fod. The common carrier who 
carries between London and Totteridge. 

2. To bear from one place to another by bodily 
effort; to go bearing up or supporting. So fo 

fetch and carry. To carry Coals (fig.); see COAL. 

¢1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 725 3e..carien by costum corn to 
hure temple. ¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1280 Y saugh him 
cariena wyndmelle. c1386 — Pro/. 130 Wel coude she carie 
a morsel. c1449 Pecock Repy. 1. vi. 30 His apostlis 
..wolden aftirward carie fischis in paniers. 1511 1s¢ Eng. 
Bk, Amer.(Arb.) Introd. 32/2 He [gryflon] wyll well cary in 
his neste an oxe. 1610 SHAKsS. emp. 11. 1.90 Hee will 
carry this Island home in his pocket. /zd. u1. i. 25 Ile 
beare your Logges .. Ile carry it to the pile. 1611 Bisre 
1 Kings xxi. 10 Carie him out, and stone him. — /sa. xl. 
1r He shall gather the lambes with his arme, and carrie 
themin his bosome. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 41 6 Honey- 
comb .. carried off his-Handkerchief full of Brushes. 1791 
“G.GamBapo’ Ann. Horsem. iv. (1809)83 A horse .. which 
does not carry me at all in the same way he did the man I 
bought him of. 1816 Scott Guy AZ. xxiii, ‘ Dumple could 
carry six folk, if his back was lang eneugh.’ 1884 Miss 
Brappon /shmael iv, Vhe lad .. carried the youngest on 
his shoulder across the sands. 


b. Falconry. To bear a hawk upon the fist. 

1826 Sir J. Sepricut Olserv. Hawking (1828) 35 The 
passage-hawk, when first taken, must be carried all day 
upon the fist, and fed at night by candle-light. 1881 E. B. 
Micuert Falconry in Alin. in Macm. Mag. Nov. 39 He 
(the young hawk]is ‘carried’ for some hours amongst men, 
children, dogs, and horses, so as to become accustomed to 
their presence. ; 

ec. absol. + To carry double: said of a horse 
with saddle and pillion. See also quot. 1677. 

1577 Hotinsuen Chron. 111. 813/1 They were put to carie 
and draw. 1591 SHaks. 7wo Geut. 1.1. 274 Shee can fetch 
and carry: why a horse can doe no more; nay a horse can- 
not fetch, but onely carry. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Kecreat., 
Hunting (1706) 17 When a Hare runs on rotten Ground, or 
in a Frost soinetimes, and then it sticks to her Feet, we say, 
she Carvyeth, 1678 Butter //ud. 11,1. 569 A Beast. .Which 
carries double. ¢17z0 Prior Aé/ma i, To go and come, to 
fetch and carry. 1862 Huxvey Lect. Wrhg. Alen 105 The 
Carrier [pigeon], I learn. .does not ‘carry’. 

3. Also said of a cart, wagon, railway train, 
ship, bicycle, or other vehicle; so running water 
carries bodies floating on it, or suspended in it, 
wind carries leaves, balloons, slates, etc. 

1377 Lana. P. P/. B. xix. 326 A carte hy3te cristendome 
to carie Pieressheues. 1590 SHAKS, Com, Err. 1. 1.88 And 
floating straight, obedient to the streame, Was carried to- 
wards Corinth. 1652 Evetyn Déary 22 Mar., Flinging it 
into a rapid streame, it..carried away the sand. etc. 1803 


CARRY. 


Med. Prul. X, 363 Blood carries with it the basis of nutri- 

tion. Mod. This tricycle has carried me five thousand miles. 
4. To bear or take (a letter, message, report, news, 

and the like). (Without reference to weight). 

¢ 1340-70 Adler, & Dind, 184 And bad him in haste To be 
king..carien his sonde. 1591 Suaks. 7wo Geut. 1. i. 112 
Nay Sir, lesse then a pound shall serue me for carrying 
your Letter. 1641 Sir . Nicnozas in .V. Papers \Camd.) 
1. 53 He being dessigned to carry that newes. 1670 Mitton 
P.-L. \. 870 Vhese tidings carrie to th’ anointed King. 1820 
Hoyle’s Games fiupr. 467 On such coinplaint being carried 
toany one of the stewards. 1848 Macaciay //ist. Aug. Lv. 
600 The news. .had been carried to the Earl of Pembroke. 

5. To conduct, escort, lead, ‘take’ (a person) 
with one, without reference to the mode of transit ; 
to ‘take’ (a horse, a ship) fo a place, a given 
distance, etc. Now arch. and aval, 

1513 Douctas “Eueis xin. i. 5f, The Troianis..by power 
of hie Jove ar hiddir cary. 1584 Powe. J loyd'’s Cambria 79 
Carieng with them the Archbishop. 1611 Brace 2 Avugs ix. 
2 Look out there Jehu. .and carry him toan inner Chamber. 
1659-60 Perys Diary 27 Feb., My landlord carried usthrough 
avery old hospital. 1725 De For Voy, rout World (1840) 
2 He that can carry a ship to Lisbon may with the same 
ease Carry it round the world. 1750 Beawes Lex JJercat. 
(9752) 795 The Japonese Pilots..come aboard and carry the 
Vessel into Port. 1758 Jounson /dler No.6 ?9 The lady 
carried her horse a thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
1771 FRANKLIN A ufobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 7 My father carried 
his wife with three children to New England. 1818 £. 
Burt's Lett. N. Scotl. 1. 66 note, Yhe Scots..talk of.. 
getting on the back of a cart-horse, and carrying him to 
grass. 1822 J. Font Lett. A ater. 264 (Americanisms) Carry 
the horse to water. 1861 Ramsay Aeunin. Ser. 1. iv. 5x 
‘Carry any ladies that call up stairs.’ 1886 Burton Arad, 
ts. (abridged ed.) 1. 286 As soon as it was dusk, the slave- 
girl came to him and carried him to the house. 


b. esf. To take by force, asa prisoner or captive. 
1584 Power Lloyd's Cambria 93 Caried him towards the 
ships. 1588 /ttiugtou Vestry Bk, :Surtees) 27 Nicolas 
Yonger was carried to Littleburne about the rogge monie. 
1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V,v.v. % Go carry Sir Iohn Falstaffe 
to the Fleete. 1665 Pervs Diary 10 Aug., My she-cosen 
Porter .. to tell me that her husband was carried to the 
ower. 1799 S. Freeman 7ow: Off. 99 Apprehend and 
carry him ietore a justice. 1855 Macautay /?ist. Eng AV. 
423 A body of constables .. carried off the actors to prison. 
e. in Backgammon. 

1820 /oyle’s Games [upr. 294 Directions how to carry 
your men home. /d/d. 296 Six and five, a man to be car- 
ried from your adversary’s ace-point, as far as he can go, 
for a gammon, or hit. 

6. 7o carry all before one. (ice.) like a body 
moving with irresistible force and carrying away 
or propelling everything in its course. 

1672 R. Witp Poet. Liceut. 35 Some men there be that 
carry all before 'em. 1848 L. Huxt Yar Houey vii. 81 That, 
indeed, carries everything, even truth itself, before it. 1878 
Bosw. Smitn Carthage vii. 169 The Irreconcilables carried 
everything their own way. 


b. To shoot down, ‘ bring to the ground’. 

1653 H. Cocan Pruto’s Trav. xlix. § tr. 190 Having dis- 
covered this game [wild-boars], we got as near to them as we 
could, and discharging amongst them, we carried two of 
them to the ground. 

7. To transfer (a number, cipher, or remainder) 
to the next column or unit’s place before or after, 
in the elementary operations ofaritlimetic. 

1798 Hetton Course Wath. (1806) 1.23 Vo carry as many 
to the next figure as were borrowed before. dra’. (1827) 1. 
161 The x to carry from the decimals is set down. 1825 in 
Cossett Rur. Rides (1885) 11. 35 You are to put down the 
4.and carry 2. 

b. To transfer (entries) from one account book 
to another. 

1745 De Foe's Eugl. Tradesu, (1841) VW. 41 This carrying 
things from the journal. .to the ledger..is called posting. 

8. A channel, drain, pipe, etc. is said to carry 
water or other liquid or fluid, sound, etc. 

160r HoLtann Pliny vt. xxvii, When it begins once to 
carry a more forcible streame it is called Tigris. 1607 Tor- 
sect Four-f, Beasts 389 The voice of a man carryed in a 
trunk, reed or hollow thing. 1749 Fietpinc Tow Foues 1. 
iv, A constant cascade not carried down a regular flight of 
steps. 1750 Beawes Ler JVercat. (1752) 733 The Canal .. 
serves to carry the water..tothis city, 1878 Hotsrook //):. 
Brain 55 Vhe nerve filaments carry the will. 1886 Law 
Times LXXXI1. 59/2 A g-inch sewer, which carried the 
drainage from the houses into the main brick sewer. 


9. A bow, a gun, or the like is said to carry an 
arrow, a ball, or other missile to a specified dis- 
tance or in a specified way. Usually aéso/.; and 


transf, or fig. 

1636 Healey 7heophrast. 19 Hee, that saluteth a man 
as farre off as his eye can carry levell. 1643 Str T. Browne 
Relig. Med. ii. § 3 Scholars are men of Peace, but. . their pens 
carry farther, and give a lowder report than thunder. 1644 
Nve Gunnery (1670) 4 After you have made one shot, and 
find the Peece carry just over the Mark. 1869 Puittirs 
Vesuy, viii. 226 About as high as a crossbow can carry. 
1870 Lowett Study IWind. 377 A fine, telling phrase that 
will carry true. 

10. The wind is said to carry a ship along, 
which it drives or impels over the sea. 

1526 TinpaLe Acts xxvii. 17 We let doune a vessell and soo 
were caryed. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaur. s.v. Nauis, The 
shippe fleeteth beyng caryed with winde and sale. 1590 
Suaks. Com, Err. 1. i. 110 Her part.. Was carried with more 
speed before the winde. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. v.99 
The wind, which carries one into the port, drives another 
back to sea. 1737 Pore Horace's Efist. t. vi. 70 Where 
winds can carry, or where waves can roll. 
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11. To cause to go or come. 

a. The impelling moral cause or motive is said 
to carry one to a place. 

1876 Green Short [1ist,v. § 1 (1882) 213 A mission carried 
him [Chaucer] in carly life to Italy. 

b. A march, journey, a space traversed, is said 
to carry one to a point. 

1871 Freeman Vor. Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii. 240 The great 
march which carried Harold from London to Stamford 
bridge. 

12. Provision, or money, which lasts out till one 
reaches a distant point of space or time, is said to 
carry one to that point. 

1703 Burcuett Naval Trans. 1. xxi. (1720) 553 Vhey in- 
tended to take in Provisions, being so much streighten’d 
that they had not enough to carry them to the Havana, 
1855 Macauay //ist. Jug. 1V.695 A scanty stock of silver, 
which..was to carry the nation through the summer. 

13. fy. To continue to have with or beside one, 
as One moves on; to ‘take with’ one. 

1977 W. Datavuirce Trav, Sp. 6 Port. xxxv, A hollow 
way, which we carried with us to Aranjuez.  /did. Ixxxiii, 
We carried a mountainous country along with us, on the 
left hand. 1840 Marrvat /’00r Fack xlvii, We made sail, 
carrying with us three-fourths of the flood. 1857 Merc. A/ar. 
fag. (1858) V. 9, 1 carried a steady Trade [wind], all sail set. 

. To extend or continue (a line, a piece of 
work) in the same direction to a specified distance, 


or in a given direction. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 112 Ne yet the mone, that she carie 
Her cours alonge upon the heven. 1704 Wortipce Dict. 
Rust, e¢ Urb.s.v. Lapis Calam., Vhey should carry Air- 
shafts with them, as in Lead-Mines. 1715 Desacuiiers 
Fires [ipr. 32 Such a Pipe may be carried into a Bed and 
warm it, 1972 /list, Rochester 28 {They] did not carry this 
tower to the height it now is. 187x Freeman Nori, Cong. 
(1876) 1V, xviii. 154 The defences were not carried down 
to the water. 1878 Bosw. Saitn Carthage 424 The man 
who. .could carry a wall from sea to sea. 

b. fg. of things immaterial: as in fo carry to 
excess, too far, etc. 

1711 Avvison Spfect. No. 119 ® 5 This kind of Good-manners 
was perhaps carried toan Excess. 1728 T.SHERIDAN Persius 
v. (1739) 67 The highest, and most generous Notions of 
Friendship. How high does Cicero carry it in his first 
Book of Laws. 1878 Morrey Crit. Alisc. Ser. i. 194 He 
carries the process a step further. 

** [Vith notion of taking away by force. 

15. To take as the result of effort, to win (as a 
prize), succeed in obtaining: also fo carry off 
(F. emporter.) Cf.17. 

1607 Saks. Cor. u. 1. 254 He would miisse it {the consul- 
ship], rather then carry it But by the suite of the Gentry to 
him. 16x Cotcr., Euchere..any Portsale, Outrope.. 
wherein he that bids most for a thing is to carrie it. 1625 
Bacon Friendsh., Ess. (Arb.) 169 He had carried the Con- 
sulship, for a Frend of his. 1647 W. Browne /’olex. 1. 
69 He alwaies fights alone, and alone carries the victory. 
19716 SoutH 12 Serm. (1717) Vi. 379 Consider .. what the 
Issue may be, if the ‘'empter should carry thy Choice. 1734 
tr. Rolliu's Anc, Hist, (1827) V. xiv. 312 He had carried the 
prize at the Olympic games, 1862 Merivace How, Emp. 
(1871) V. xlii., 169 He strove to carry with his own hand the 
victory. j 

b. Hence 70 carry it: to gain the advantage, 
win the contest, ‘win the day’, ‘ bear the palm’. 

1580 NortH /?/utarch 621 Ca:sar carried it by much. 1598 
Suaxs. Merry W. iu. ti. 70. 1601 — All's Hiv. 1. 30 Lt 
must bee avery plausiue inuention that carries it. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex. uu. 98 Love carried it from Jealousie. 1690 
Locke //7uiun. Und. ww. xviii. §8 Revelation .. must carry 
it against the probable Conjectures of Reason. 1779 For- 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 181 The name Selangan carries it 
generally over the other [name]. 1870 Goutsurn Cathedral 
Syst. i. 7 Where the two come into collision, the second 
niust carry it over the first. 

e. So Zo carry the day. 

a1685 N. Lockyer in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 15 
He returns, and then his people carry the day. 1855 Macac- 
Lay //ist. Eug. 1V. 429 The French King had. .said that the 
last piece of gold would carry the day. 1879 McCartny 
Own Times VW. xix. 59 The phrase had carried the day. 

16. To take away or win from the enemy by 
military assault (a town, position, ship. ete.’. 

1601 Suaks. A//’s J, it. vii. rg he Count. .Layes downe 
his wanton Siedge before her beautie, Resolue to carrie her 
1622 Isacon /fen. V1, Wks. 1857-62 V1. 129 ‘The town would 
have been carried in the end. 1677 Govt. Venice 101 Dying 
of pure indignation that he could not carry the Town. 1703 
Burcnett Naval Trans. um, xix. (1720) 384 Lawson .. 
pressed so hard upon De Ruyter, that he had like to have 
carried him. 1797 Sir J. Jervis in A. Duncan Ne/son (1806) 
46 Boarded and carried two of the enemy's gun-boats. 1876 
Bancrort //ist. U.S. V. x. 444 Horne directed eight regi- 
ments .. to carry this position. ; 

b. fig. and fransf. (Often with mixture of senses.) 

1622 Srarrow BA. Com, Prayer Pref., To court the affec- 
tions and. .by their help, to carry the understanding. 1868 
Freeman Norut. Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 340 They were words 
which at once carried the whole assembly with them. 1884. 
Reape Perilous Seer. xiti, Always kept hie temper and car- 
ried everybody, especially the chaplain. ; 

To gain victory for, to be victorious or suc- 
cessful against opposition with a matter or mea- 
sure for which one contends). Hence such phrases 
as fo carry one’s candidate; to carry .=Win an 


election, ete. - 

a 1619 Foturrey 4 theoms, 1.1. § 5.7 Arguments .sufficient 
to carry the matter. 1715 Burnet Ozon Time ll. 9 If the 
King would have acted with the spirit that he sometimes 
puts on, they might have carried their business. 1723 Won- 
row Corr. (1843) III. 9 Several of the elders. .have carried 
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acall for Mr Jolin Hepburn, 1848 Macaczay //iz/. Eng. 
II. 125 ‘Yhe government had been unable to carry its 
measures, 1870 Stanuore U/ist. ng. IL. aiti. 178 wick 
carried their candidates in the centres of popular eletitin, 
b. frequent in phrase 70 carry one’s foinl; £.16. 

1699 Lenttey hal, 429 YE) can carry this Single Point. 
1759 FRANKLIN /iss. Wks. r8g0 IIT. 416 The surest way of 
carrying lus point. 1885 Mus. Macguow Louisa V1. u. 21 
She had carried her point with her husband. 

18. esp. Vo carry a motion in a merting, a bill 
in a legislative assembly, etc. : to get it passed or 
adopted by the whole or a majority of the votes. 

1666 Marvetce Corr. Tix. Wks. 1872 5 11. 1y8 Upon division 
of the House ..’twas caryed for the provisos being com- 
mitted. 1682 N.O. totlean's Lutrin w. 147 Lat faithful 
tellers take the Poll, and note Tle Ay’s and Nue's; And if 
we carry 't, then Sir! Down goes the Innovation, once agen 
Sir! 1837 Vurenwar. Greece 1V xxx. 135 Vhis motion was 
carried, probably by a very small inajority. 1863 Il. Cox 
Instit, 1. vill. 100 The second Reforin Will was carried by a 
large majority. J/od. The remaining clauses were carned 
unanimously. 

*** Of figurative transference. 

19. In a variety of figurative uses taken from 1 
or 2, the subject, or object, or both, being things 
immaterial, or the motion not in space, but froin 
or into a sphere of thought or action= take, con- 
duct, transport, transfer, cause to po. 

1526 /iler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 29h, But at his ende. 
caryenge it out of this worlde with hym, he shall never dye, 
1713 Berkecey Ji’hs. 111.189 If we carry our thoughts fr m 
the corporeal to the moral world. 1754 |.xskine (’rinc. Sc. 
Law (1809) 257 MWeritable rights may be carried from the 
debtor to the creditor cither by, etc. 1818 Crcisi Digesé 
111. 45 It does not appear that this case was ever carried to 
the House of Lords. 1857 BuckLe Crev/rs. 1. ix. 589 [Private 
judgment] carried into polities, over-turned the government. 
1885 Act. 48 & 49 Vict. 1. § 25 All sums received. .shall be 
carried to the consolidated loans fund. 

1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect 4th Suud. after Epiph., 
Such strength and protection as shall. es us through all 
temptations. a@1778 Cnatuam Lett, .Vepicw i. 3, 1 will 
recommend to Mr. Leech to carry you quite through Vir- 
gil’s Eneid. 1781 Burke Corr. (1844 U1. 438 The grand 
principles of justice and policy are not dear enough to us to 
carry us through the difficulties which we should encounter. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thule xviii. 280 The perfect independence 
of that gentle young lady.. might carry her too far. 

20. To impel or lead away as passion does, or 
by influencing the mind or feelings; to incline, 
moye, urge, sway, influence. Now usually cary 
away; cf. 46 b. 

1577 St. Aug. Manuel! Longmans) 62 The soule. is caried 
with desirousnes, drawen with longyng. 1596 SreNsER 
F. Q. Ww. iv. 34 Caried with fervent zeale. 1601 F, Gopwis 
Bps. of Eng. 335 Subiect to flatterers, who carried him to 
their pleasure. 1608 Gotpinc “fit. Frossard's Chiron. ut. 
152 The king. .was altogether carryed by this man, in such 
sorte as he both neglected and hated his vnckles in respect 
of him, 1621 Burton Anat. Aled, 0, ii. V1. i. (1651) 291 We 
should moderate our selves, but we are furiously carryed. 
171s Burnet Own Time ¥. 556 ‘Vhat idleness to which 
youth is naturally carried. a 1844 Camppett ‘ /fow delicious 
ts the wiuning’ iii, Just as fate or fancy carries. 


21. 7o be carried: to be rapt. to be moved from 
sobermindedness, to have the head tumed. Ods. 


CXET IG. 

1561 I. Norton Caloin's [nst.1. ix. § 1 They are not caried 
with such giddinesse [fan?é wertigine raptart), 1827 Scott 
Surg. Dau, iii, If their heads were not carried with the 
notice which the foolish people.. took of them. 

* *** 70 conduct a business). 

22. To conduct, manage a business or affair, 
arch. Now usually fo carry on. 

1sgo Suaks. Mids. N. ut. iil. 240 This sport, well carried, 
shall be chronicled. 1599 — Duct cidv iw. i. 212 This wel 
carried, shall..Change slander to remorse. 1607-12 Bacon 
Ess., Seditions, &¢. (Arb.) 395 When WDiscordes, and quar- 
rells..are carryed openly. 1612 — I ain-glory ibid. 462 If 
they haue neuer so little Hand in it, they thinke it is they 
that carry it. 1715 Burset Own Time 11. 193 The elections 
were carried with great heat. 1845 BrowsinG Seul’s Prag. 
11868) 23 So will you carry matters, that the rest of the 
world must at length unite and put down, etc. 


+b. Hence 7o carry rt: to conduct matters, 


behave, act. Odés. 

1601 Suaks, Tzee/, Vat. iv. 1g0 We may carry it thus for 
our pleasure. 1625-6 Smircey Wasd’s Kev. wu. i, She will 
carry it so, that Velasco shall be suspected. 1671 FLAVFL 
Fount, Life iv.g The Lord seemed to carry it as one ata 
distance from his Son. 1742 Ricitarvsos Vatiela 111. 306 
Sir Jacob carried it mighty stiff and formal. 


@. with extension Zo carry into effect, execution, 


practice, ete. (Cf. next.) : » 2 

1731-59 Mitten Gard. Dict. Pref., Carrying this ito 
practice. 1769 Gotpsm. /fist, Rome 1786 I. 48: [They] 
were appointed to carry it into executiwn, 1828 ST 
F.M. Perth iw, He would find it difficult to carry 1 into 
execution. 1871 FREEMAN orm, Comz. 1875 IV. xvith 123 
Ie did not tarry long in carrying his purpose into effect. 

* eee yr, or absolute uses implying motion. 


+23. To drive, ride, move with energy or speed. 

1262 Lanct. 7’. 74. A. Prol. 28 Coueyte not in cuntre to 
canien [same BR. WSS. have kairen] aboute. Jud. 1. 22 
Thanne Conscience on his capu! cameth forth faste. 1399 
Rich. Redeless wt. 301 Whanne realles remeveth and riaith 
thoru tounes, And carieth ouer contre. ¢14§0 HFXPYsON 
Mor. Fabl. 58, 1 tuke my club and homeward could | cane, 
So ferlying as | had seene ane Fary. 1513 Dovarss .¥ acts 
yin, ive 1co In hast Hercules com at hand Wyth ferus 
mynd careing ouyr the land /Aid. xu. xi. 136 Lat ws few 
that way, and thiddir cary. 
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24. Falconry. To fly away with the game or 
quarry. (so Fr. charrier.] 

1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 14 Affirming that Doves will 
make Haggards carry: which is not so, for this is idlenesse 
and want of skill in their keepers, that causes them to 
Carry. 1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1706) II. 49 Should 
she be guilty of Carrying, yet by this means she will be 
reclaimed, and forget that Error. 1826 Sir J. Sepricur 
Observ. Hawking (1828) 8 Less disposed to carry, 2. e. to fly 
away with the game; a fault to which all hawks are more 
or less inclined. ; 

II. To support, sustain. 
* With more reference to motion. 

25. To hold, hold up, sustain, while moving on 
or marching; to bear. Zo carry weight ‘in Horse- 
racing): i.e. such additional weight as equalises 
the competitors. 

1563 Foxe A.& JJ. (1583) 73 The myracles of the foresayde 
Helenus.. how he caried burning coales in his lap. 1782 Cow- 
PER John Gilpin 115 ‘He carries weight!’ ‘He rides a 
race!’ 1818 Scotr Rod Koy iti, ‘ You ride four stone lighter 
than I.’ ‘Very well; but 1 am content to carry weight.’ 
1852 TENNYSON Ode Wellington 6 Warriors carry the war- 
rior’s pall. 

26. To bear, wear, hold up, or sustain, as one 
moves about; habitually to bear about with one 
(e.g. any ornament, ensign, personal adjunct ; also 
a name or other distinction). 

61380 Wycuir Sel. Wks. 11. 266 Carie a swerd in a 
scaberge. 1601 HoLLtanp Pliny xxxvu. vil, Rubies of India 
.. which carry the name also of Carchedonij. 1631 WEEVER 
Anc Fun, Mon. 149 Deacons, for a difference from the 
Priests, carried a round wreath of white cloth. 1631 GouGE 
God's Arrows Vv. § 11. 421 More fit..to carrie a bush-bill 
rather then a battell-axe. 1703 Burcuetr Naval Trans, 
1. xix. (1720) 389 The victorious Fleet. .under the Command 
of the Earl of Sandwich, who carried the Standard, 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 46 We do not know whether they 
are to carry arms. Jfod, He carries a snuff-box. 

b. To bear within one, contain. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. vii, My sadde body my hevy 
hert did cary. 1748 Smotitett Rod. Razd. \xvii, A sailor 
having drunk more new rum than he could carry. 1880 
Daily Tel, 3 Dec., Valuable carbonates of lead, which carry 
silver. 

ce. To be pregnant with. 

1776 Jounson in Boswell (1831) IL]. 458 Mrs. Thrale is 
big, and fancies that she carries a boy. 1788 J. Powe. 
Devises (1827) 11. 361 The mother supposed to be now car- 
rying a third child. 

27. To bear about (mentally); to have or keep 
in the mind, 

1583 Bapincton Commandim. 315 O let us carrie some 
greater care to observe His will. r160z Carew Coruwall 
107/1, I carried once a purpose, to build a little woodden 
banqueting house. 1709 BerKetey Ess. Vision § 91 We 
ought to carry that distinction in our thoughts. 1878 
Mortey Crit. Afise. Ser. 1. 195 To carry ever with us the 
unmarked, yet living tradition. 

28. To bear as a character, mark, attribute, or 
property ; to exhibit, display: a. to the senses. 

181 Act 23 Eliz. ix. § 2 Whiche Coulers, althoughe they 
carrye a Shew of a good, true and perfitte Couler. 1596 
Spenser /. Q.1. i. 46 That Lady trew, Whose semblance 
she did carrie under feigned hew. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 
Texts Isa. xi. 15 Chat baye .. carries the forme of a tongue. 
1671 Mitton Savsox 1073 His habit carries peace, his brow 
defiance. 1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Foal, 
‘The same Shape he carries at a Month, he will carry at six 
Years old. 1791 Burke As. Whigs Wks. VI. 30 Any writer 
who has carried marks of a deranged understanding. 1873 
Hottann A. Bonnic. xv.236 Both carried grave faces. 

b. to the mind. 

1589 Putrennam Ezg. Poeste ui. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 Rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a marueilous great indecencie. 
1597 Mortey /utrod. Afus, 76 Make your descant carrie 
some forme of relation to the plaine song. /ézd. 114 These 
waies of double descant carie some difficultie. 1677 Hace 
Prim, Orig. Man.1. ii. 45 Something that carries a kind of 
analogy to Sense. 1693 J/em. Ct. Teckedy Ep. Ded.6 At 
this Day they carry the highest Value. 1845 STEPHEN 
Laws Eng. 11. 576 The liability .. may at first sight carry 
the air of hardship. 

+c. To bear (affection, respect, etc.) 40, cowards. 

1598 Barret 7hcor. Warres u. i. 19 He ought to carie 
great respect vnto the Sergeant Maior. 1605 VERSTEGAN 
Dec. Intell. v.(1628)147 The naturall affection they carried 
ynto the Country-men. 1709 STERLE Tatler No. 112 P2 To 
carry an universal Benevolence towards every Thing that 
has Life. @1718 Penn Wks. (1726) 1.538 The Over-fondness 
some carry to their Opinion. 

da. So, 70 carry weight, authority, and the like. 
In 0 carry conviction there is a mixture of notions. 

1613 Suaks. //en. VIII, 11. ii, 233 Words cannot carrie 
Authority so weighty. 1662 SrituinGri. Orig. Sacr i. vii. 
§ 2 Such as do not carry an immutable obligation along 
withthem. 1691 T. H[ace] Ace. New Javent. 13 The Navy 
Officers, with whom it carries so much weight. 1729 BuTLER 
Serm, iii. Wks. 1874 II. 33 Conscience .. carries its own 
authority with it, 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. IIL. 192 
The voice almost carried conviction. 

29. To bear or convey (a meaning, scnse, etc.). 

1651 Hospes Leviath. it. xxxiv. 207 The sense they 
[words] carry in the Scripture. 1881 Tytor Anthro. vi. 
162 The root, which carries the sense... is followed by suf- 
fixes strung on to modify it, 

30. To bear implicitly or as a consequence; to 
involve. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig, Sacr. u. vi. § 5 Those predictions 
which have seemed to carry the greatest improbabilities 
with them. 19717 Col. Ree. Penn, UI. 39 Understood to 
Carry their assent along with it. 1835 I. Taytor Spi. 
Desfot. iv. 168 The determination of [these questions] car- 
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ries..the question of ecclesiastical polity. 1877 E. Conver 
Bas. Faith ii. 66 A positive judgment carrying immense 
consequences. 

31. A loan, etc. is said to carry interest, a dill 
to carry grace, 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 313 Corn carries a 
price, Aznona cara est, 1711 Lond, Gaz. No. 4870/4 Notes 
carrying 6 per Cent. Interest. 1767 BLackstone Comm. u. 
xxx, A contract, which carries interest. 1767 A. Younc 
Farmer's Lett, People, These little farms carry twenty 
shillings ..an acre. 1866 Crump Sanking v. 104 Bills or 
notes on demand carry no grace. 

* * With chtef reference to manner. 

32, To hold (the body, head, etc.) up ina certain 
way. ‘ 

1583 Bapincton Command. (1590) 352 Till hee and his 
counsell have brought his maintainers to carie but a small 
port. 1619 R. West Bk. Demean, in Babees Bk, (1868) 295 
To carry up the body faire, is decent. 1723 S. Mortanp 
Spec. Lat. Dict. 12 His coming to an Estate makes him 
carry his Head so high. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6258/3 Stolen 
..a Mare. .does not carry her Tail well. 

b. said of a ship. 

1796 in Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846) VII. Introd. 223* The 
Captain gets on..and carries a good helm. 1836 Marryat 
Pirate iii, ‘ How does she carry her helm, Matthew ?’ in- 
quired Oswald...‘ Spoke a-weather’. 

ec. abdsol. 

1829 Lond. Encycl. V. 194 A horse is said to carry well, 
when his neck is arched, and he holds his head high. 

33. 7efl. To comport, demean, behave oneself, 
Also of conduct. 

1593 Bitson Gout. Christ's Ch, 253 To carrie himselfe for 
a Presbyter. 1653 H. Cocan Prnto's Trav. xv. § 3.49 Let 
us carry ourselves in such sort, as they may not perceive we 
fear them as Enemies. 1919 Col. Rec. Penn. III. 86 Carry- 
ing themselves very rudely. 1847 L. Hunt Aen, Women, 
& B.1. iit. 43 The way in which sheep carry themselves on 
abrupt and saltatory occasions. 1876 G. Eriot Daz. Der. 
v. xxxvi. 331 She carried herself with a wonderful air. 

b. of conduct or behaviour /o or owards others. 
arch, or Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. u. Scneca, How to 
cary our selues towardes our neighbours. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 4 Nov., The Duke of York do. .carry himself wonder- 
full submissive to the King. 1714 ELLwoop .4ufodiog. 74 
My Sisters. .carried themselves very kindly to me. 

+e. zrtr. (for refl.) To behave. Ods. 

1634-46 Row Hist, Atrk (1842) 95 He craved the advise 
of the Assemblie how to carie in the mater. 1673 O. WALKER 
Education 285 It is an action of very great Prudence to 
carry even between adulation and sowreness. 1726 Woprow 
Corr. (1843) II}. 269, I hope the youth will carry so as he 
may not be ashamed of the God of his fathers. 

+34. Zo carry a hand (over, upon, to): to treat 
in a specified way; so fo carry an eye on: to watch, 
oversee. Obs, 

1596 J. Norpen Progr. Pietie (1847) 22 We must carry a 
very short hand over our affections. 1622 MAsstncER, etc. 
Old Laws u. ii, I'l carry an even hand to all the world. 
1633 T. Starrorn Pac. Hb. xxi. (1821) 215 To carrie a strict 
hand upon the Commissaries. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep.1. viii. 30 If any man..shall carry a wary eye on..many 
other. 1723 S. Mortanp Sfec. Lat. Dict. 12 To Carrya 
severe Hand over any one. 

+35. To wield; fo carry a (great) stroke, to 
wield or have great influence. Oés. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 22 The Lieutenant ..in 
the absence of his Captaine, carieth his roome, charge and 
command. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts Dan. xi. 4 To 
carry that sway and greatnesse wh that great monarch 
bore before them. ¢ 1645 Howe tt Lef/#. (1678) 205 My Lord 
Wentworth .. carries a mighty stroke at Court. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. x, Though Sulphur seem to carry 
the master stroak. 165: CuLprepperR Astrol. Fudgem. Dis. 
(1658)6 The time of the year carries a great stroke in this 
businesse. 

36. Af?, To hold a weapon in the position for 
saluting. 

1996 Justr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 239 Carry swords! 
Eyes—right! 1833 /éd.1. 60 The men remain at ‘Carry 
Swords’, till ordered to ‘Slope’. 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 
265 Reliefs are to carry their Arms when passing Officers 
who are dressed in their Uniforms. 1859 F. GrirFitHs 
Artil. Man, (1862) 152 The officers recover and carry 
swords. 

* * * IVith chief reference to sustaining. 

37. To carry sail: said of a ship, or of those 
who work it. (F. charréer de la voile.) 

1631 Massincer Emperor of E. ww. iii, You carry too much 
sail for your small bark. 1703 Burcuett Naval Trans. v. 
xiti. (1720) 641 The Adventure. .stood away with all the Sail 
she could carry. 1836 Marryat J/idsh. Easy xxvi. 103 ‘1 
fear, sir, we cannot carry the mainsail much longer.’ 1840 
R. Dana Sef Mast xxxt. 119 No one could say that he was 
slow to carry sail. 

38. To support, sustain the weight of, bear. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 530 Carry Camomile, or Wilde 
Thyme .. upon sticks, as you do Hops upon Poles. 1831 
Brewster Optics x. 93 An armed natural loadstone, which 
could carry 1} Roman pounds. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) I. i. 30 Main arches..carried by..pillars. 1875 Buck- 
Lcanp Log-Bk. 59 The thick skin which carries the fair, 

b. said of plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 425 They will put forth many, and 
so carry more Shoots vpon a Stemme. 1912 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 2 This Plant .. carries its Seed in little 
Bunches or Clusters onits Top. 1828Srevart Planter’s G, 
368 The Trees of the present year’. .all carried a healthy leaf. 

+39. To bear, endure, ‘take’ (anything grievous). 

1583 Bapincton Comsandim. (1590) 431 He is a slave to 
the tune that he gapeth for, and to make up his mouth he 
will cary any thing. 1605 SHaks. Zear ut. ii, 48 Mans 
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Nature cannot carry Thaffliction nor the feare. 1679-1715 
Burnet Hist, Ref. 351 Queen Anne did not carry her death 
so decently. ; 

O. To bear as a crop; to sustain, support 
(cattle), 

1799 J. RoBertson Agric. Perth 166 The foot of every 
brook .. carries amazing crops of lint. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) I1. xvi. 395 The cold central plain did not carry the 
olive. “1884 7722es (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/4 A grazing farm 
..which is said to carry 600 head of cattle. 

41. To support (an inference, analogous case, 
etc.); to give validity to. 

1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Desfot. vii. 298 The end being of in- 
finite moment carries all means and makes all lawful. 1885 
G. Denmanin Law Times’ Rep. LILI. 785/1 It is impossible 
to say that any one case is so in point as to carry this case. 

2. Cards. To retain the cards of one suit in 
one’s hand, while those of another are thrown out. 

1744 Hoyte Piguet ii. g Which of these suits are you to 
carry? 1820 Hoyle’s Games lpr. 121 (Piguet), Suppose 
elder-hand, that you have the ace, queen, seven, eight and 
ten of clubs, also the ace, knave, seven, eight and ten of 
diamonds, etc., carry the ace, knave, etc. 

+43. To have (specified dimensions). Oés. [So 
F. porter,‘ avoir telle dimension’. ] 

1601 Hotrtanp Pliny II. 574 Another Obeliske, which car- 
ried in length a hundred foot wanting one. 1631 WEEVER 
Anc. Fun, Mon, 382 The height of the West arched roofe 
. carrieth an hundred and two foot. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly 
(1695) II. 60 The walls shew you what compass it carried. 

II. Combined with adverbs. 

See also the preceding senses and the adverbs for 
non-specialized combinations. 

44. Carry about. 

a. See senses 1-3, and ABouT. 

Mod, It is too valuable to carry about with you. 

b. ¢rans. To move or drive hither and thither. 

1539 Biste (Great) Zphcs. iv. 14 Caryed aboute with euery 
wynde of doctrine. 1611 — Heér. xiil. 9 Be not caried about 
with diuers and strange doctrines. ' 

+c. To cause to revolve, set in motion. Ods. 

1677 Moxon Jlech, Exerc. (1703) 180 Wheels turn’d with 
Wind, Water, or Horses, to carry the Work about. 

45. Carry along. See senses of Carry and 
ALONG. 

1833 Chamb. Frnl. No. 70, 141 A stone bridge carrying 
along the road from Peebles to Selkirk. 

46. Carry away. 

a. trans. =carry off, a. 

[c 1600 Suaxs. Sov. Ixxiv, When that fell arrest Without 
all bail shall carry me away.] 1603 Florio Montaigne (1632) 
432 A popular sickenesse. .carried away an infinite number 
of persons. 

b. To move forcibly from the firm footing of 
reason and judgement. 

1570 Hutoet, This thing rauished or caried me awaye, 
whether I would or no. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay Pref. 1 
Their reason is caried awaie and ouermaistered by the 
course of the world. 1709 STEELE Yatler No. 151 P 2 
Woman-kind .. are carried away with every Thing that is 
showy. 1879 Froupe Czsar xvii. 275 Carried away by the 
general etthuciasm for liberty. 

c. To break off and remove by force. Also, to 
lose by breakage ; and zszt7. Chiefly Vaxt. 

1537 WRIOTHESLEY C/roz. (1875) 1. 61 Carriinge a parte of 
the house awaye with him. 1703 Burcuett Naval Trans. 
v. xxii. (1720) 723 The best Bouer Ancher carried away witha 
Shot. c1750 Narrative Byron's Voy. 4(L.) We carried away 
our mizen-mast. 1840 R. Dana Sef. Afast xv. 41 Her jib- 
boom ran between our .. masts, carrying away some of our 
rigging. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. iii. (1856) 27 We ran 
into an iceberg .. and carried away our jib-boom. 1867 
Smytu Savlor’s Word-bk. s.v., That ship has carried away 
her fore top-mast. 1881 Dazly News 9 June 5/4 Some- 
thing may carry away on board the leading boat. 

d. To win, gain for oneself, or as one would 
have it. Oés. e 

1581 Nowe tt & Day in Cover... (1584) Ciiij, His wordes.. 
were [not] of sufficient credite to carry away such a matter. 
1633 Be. Hatt Hard Texts Hebr. ii. 2 Every transgression 
..carryed away a terrible judgement from the just hand of 
God. 1677 Eart Orrery Art of lVar 157 Whoever keeps 
in Reserve a Body of Men..rarely misses to carry away the 
victory. 

te. Zo carry it away: to have the advantage, 
carry the day. Odés. 

1598 GRENEWEY Tacitus’ Ann. xi. vi. (1622) 187 This 
opinion carried it away. 1602 Suaks, Haw. u. ii. 377 Do 
the Boyes carry it away? 1633 Bre. Hatt Hard Jexts 
Matt. xxvi. 25 Doe not thinke that either thy secrecy or 
impudence can carry it away without notice. 

47, Carry back. 

trans. To take back in time by process of thought 
or retrospective action. 

1722 De For Plagne (1756) 221 None knows how far to 
carry that back, or where to stop. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
ii. § 7 (1882) 95 The legend..carries us back to the times of 
our own /El fred. 

48. Carry forth. See simple senses and FortH, 

49. Carry forward. 

trans. To transfer from one column, page, or 
book to its successor, or to the next account. 

1839 Reply Lockhart’s Pamph. 97 Carry forward £ 41.478 
15S. 5d. 

50. Carry in. See senses 1-5, and IN adv. 
51. Carry off. 


a. trans. To remove from this life, be the death of. 
¢1680 Tempcr Health & Long L. Wks. 1770 ILI. 275 Old 
Parr..might have .. gone further, if the change of country 
diet and air for that of the town had not carried him off. 


CARRY. 


1710 Aooison Zaller No, 221 P2 A Fever, which .. at last 
carried him off. 1878 Seenry Sve7x I11.559 A serious cold, 
which in seven days carricd him off. 

b. To win (the prize, honours, etc.: cf. 15); 


so fo carry it off. 

1828 Scort #. MM. Pertl: vi, Some of those who think 
they carry it off through the height of their plumed bonnets. 
1882 Pesopy Eng. Fournatisni vii. 57 Vhe North Briton 
carried off the palm. z 

ec. To cause to pass; to take away the adverse 
effect of; to render passable, 

1715 Burnet Own Time 11.177 They promised. .to carry 
off his impeachment with a mild censure. 1863 Geo. ELiot 
Romola. iii, A rapid intellect and ready eloquence may 
carry off a little impudence. 1879 Miss Brappon Mrren 
vr 152, I have not enough diamonds to carry off black 
velvet. 

da. To bear it out, face or brave it out. 

a1704 R. L’Estrance(J.) Ifaiman carries it off, there is so 
much money saved. 1886 StEveNsON Dr. Fehyili.ced.2) 8 
wae on too..but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan. 

52. Carry on. 

a. ¢rans. To continuc or advance (a proceeding) 
from the stage already attained. 

1649 Mitton Erkon, Wks. 1738 I. 377 To carry on the 
‘solemn jest. 1774 J. Bryant Jfythol. 1. 374 Which.. 
assisted to carry on the mistake. 1858 Trescu Parables i. 
(1877) 68 They did but carry on the work which he had 
.-begun. 1876 Green Short /Fist. viii. § 5 (1882) 511 Poetic 
Satire had become fashionable in Hall..and had been 
carried on vigorously by George Wither. 

b. To maintain, keep up, prevent from stopping. 

1606 Suaxs. Tr, § Cr. u. iii. 174 He .. carries on the 
streame of his dispose, Without obseruance or respect of any. 
gf Flover Pulse-Watch 32 The Circulation will be car- 
ry’don more rarely. 1790 Patey Hore faut, 1. viii, They 
carry on no connexion of argument. 1813 Jane AvusTEN 
Pride & Prey. xii. 232 The conversation was carried on. 
1856 Brewster Mart, Sc. it. ii. (ed. 3) 125 We at the same 
time carried on a regular series of observations. 1877 
Brockett Cross § Cr. 34 he conflict which has been car- 

“ried on for nearly three hundred years. 

ce. To practise continuously or habitually; to 
conduct, manage, work at, prosecute. 

1644 Suincssy Diary (1836) 127 Carrying on his busi- 
ness with so much success. 17x12 Appison Sect. No. 305 
p5 The last War, which had been carried on so successfully 
1748 Anson's Voy... v. (ed. 2) 61 Besides the battery men- 
tioned above, there are three other forts carrying on for the 
defence of the harbour. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 101 
Plan for carrying on the works. 1802 Mar. Epcewortn 
Moral T, (1816) 1. 217 His trial must be carried on in open 
day. 1884 Lp. CoLeripce in Law Times Rep.8 Mar. 45/1 
Brickmaking, which is undoubtedly a business, was being 
carried on, 

d. txtr, (Naut.) To continue one’s course, 

* move on. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. Apr. 643 Carry on, carry on; reef 
none, boy, none. 1840 R. Dana Sef Mast xxxiii. 125 As 
we were going before it [the gale}, we could carry on. 1853 
De Quincey Sf. Att, Nun Wks, III. 35 She carried on, as 
sailors say, under easy sail. 

e. To continue a course of conduct orrelations ; 
esp. (colloq.) to behave or ‘go on’ in some con- 
spicuous way which one does not more minutely 
characterize. 

1856 WuyTE-MELViLLE A’ate Cov. iii, How Lady Carmine's 
eldest daughter is carrying on with young Thriftless. 1863 
Bates Nat, Atmazon vii. (1864) 195 More drinking is then 
necessary. .and thus they carry on for many day's in succes- 
sion. 1886 Stevenson Dr, Fekyl/ iv. (ed. 2) 37 Stamping 
with his foot .. and carrying on (as the maid described it) 
like a madman. 

53. Carry out. (See senses 1-5, and Our.) 

+a. trans. To transport (the mind) in ecstasy 
or devotion. Ods. , 

1599 Davies /aunort. Soul xxxv. (L.) These things trans- 
port and carry out the mind. 1639 Harvey in Carlyle 
Cromwell (1872) V. x. 154 His requests, wherein his heart 
was so carried out for God and His People. 

b. To conduct duly to completion or conclusion ; 
to carry into practice or to logical consequences 
or inferences. 

3605 SHAxs. Lear v. i. 61 Hardly shall 1 carry out my 
side, Her husband being aliue. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 
317 His jackass brother..‘carried out’, as the phrase now 
is, the principle so far that it drove him from the throne. 
1856 Froupe //ist. Eng, (1858) I. ii. x17 Henry .. proceeded 
to carry out his father’s ultimate intentions. 1875 Jowett 
Plato's Crito (ed. 2) 1. 391 The law which requires a sen- 
tence to be carried out. 1885 Sir H. Cotton in Law Ref, 
30 Chane. 13, I do not think that the cases .. carry out the 
Proposition for which he has cited them. 

c. To carry out one's bal (in Cricket}: to leave 
the wickets (esp. at the close of the game) without 
being ‘out’. 

_ 1859 All Y. Round No. 13. 306 We had made our 80 runs 
in less than two hours, and carried out our bats. 

d. /rans. To bear out (a corpse) for burial. 

1§26 Tinpae Acts v. 6 And the yonge men roose Vp.. 
and caryed him out, and buryed him [so 1612). 1832 Tes- 
Nyson May Q., New Year's Eve 42 When I have said good- 
night for evermore, And you see me carried out from the 
threshold of the door. 

54. Carry over. 


a. /rans. To influence (any one) to pass over to 
the other side. 

1855 Macautay /fist. Eng, xvii. IV. 64 To carry over a 

regiment or two would do more harm than good. /érd. xxii, 


Marlborough had promised to carry over the army, Russell 
to carry over the fleet. 
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b. To carry to a new account; to keep over to 
the next settling day on the Stock Exchange; to 
allow an account to remain open over the day when 


its settlement is due; also said of the debtors. 

1745 De Foe's Engl. Tradesm, (1341) I. 19 Carried over 
4i0 148. 2d. 1839 Reply Lockhart’s Pampl, 13 Balance 
carried over... £2932 48. 4. 1880 Standard 15 Dec, The 
charge for ‘carrying over’ English Railways advanced in 
the later hours. 1887 Darly News 26 eb. 6 ‘The smaller 
brokers and dealers were ‘ carried over’ on sufferance. 

55. Carry through. 

trans. To conduct or bring safely through diffi- 
culties, or a crisis; to prosecute to the natural end. 
x605 Suaxs, Lear 1. iv. 3 My good intent May carry 
through it selfe to that full issue For which I raiz’d my 
likenesse. 1832 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 67/2 It is by similar 
means that conservative meetings. .may be carried through 
in every part of the country, 1863 tr. V. //ugo's Miserables 
viii. (ed. 7) 163 Impudence had carried him through before 
now. 1874 Act 37 & 38 Vic. xciv. § 10 Such petition shall 
be presented, published and carried through. 
6. Carry up. 
a, frans. Tocontinue ‘building, etc.) toa given 
height. 

1705 Stanxuore Paraph. I. 80 For carrying up his Spiritual 
Ilouse. 1747 Col. Rec. Penu. V. 61 So much of the Build. 
ings as was carried up before such Notice. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. 566 Where walls. .are to be carried up. 

b. To bring up (one portion ofa series or subject ) 
SO as to preserve its due relation to the rest. 

1630 Wapswortn Sf. Mile. iii. 17 Wee march forth .. by 
two and two, Father Thunder himselfe carrying vp the 
reare, 1817 Jas. Mitt Brit, {dia 11. v. itl. 392 Unable to 
Carry up its payment to the level of the taxation. 

c. ‘To trace back in time. 

1677 Hatt Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. it, He carries up the 
Evian Dynasties before the Flood. 1862 Stancey Jew. 
Ch, (1877) I. iv. 64 The feud ..is carried up by them to the 
feud between Joseph and his brethren. 

+d. To bear, holding up; to hold up. Ods. 

1563 Foxe A. & VV. (1596) 66/2 She was caried up from 
drowning. 1613 Suaks. //en. VIT/, w. i. 51 She that carries 
vp the Traine. 1685 Luttrete Sric/ Rel. (18571. 340 These 
six persons following carried up the pall. 

@. = Carry over or forward to the top of a new 
column, in accounts, 

Carry (keri), sé. [f. prec. invarious unconnected 
applications, of dialectal or technical origin.] 

1. A means of transport; a vehicle. b. spec. 
“A two-wheeled barrow’ (Jamieson). Sc. and 
north, dial. 

1605 Stowe Aum. 1272 On the last of March, Henry 
Barrow and John Grenewood were brought to Tyborne in 
acarry. 1820 Caledonian Merc. 20 July, Alexander then 
asked the loan of her carrie. 1863 AtTKiNson Dandy Pro- 
vince, Carry, a kind of waggon with solid floor but un- 
planked sides .. Used for carting stone, wood, etc., and in 

ay and harvest time. 1887 Scott. Leader 20 May 4 One 
of the. horses. .started, violently throwing Wilson on to the 
front of the ‘carry’. 

ce. (Sec quot.) 

1881 Antrim 6 Down Gloss. (E. D.S.) Carry, a weir or 
mill-lead. 

+2. Falconry. Manner of carrying. Ods. 

1618 LatHam 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 90 Shee is a buz- 
zard ; shee is of a bad carry, he can make her do nothing. 

3. The position required by the command to 
‘carry arms’; cf. CARRY v. 36. 

833 Regul. [nstr. Cavalry 1. 170 The lance to be brought 
to the ‘ Carry’. 

4, The range (of a gun); cf. Carry z. 9. 

1858 Mayne Reto Oceola |xxxiii, Our position was beyond 
the ‘carry’ of their guns, 

5. A portage between navigable rivers or chan- 
nels. U.S. and Canada, Cf. CARRIAGE. 

1860 All Y. Round No. 75. 588 We crossed the carry at 
day-break. 1884 Harfcr's Mag. June 125'1 Boats came to 
St. Louis from Montreal with but few ‘ portages ‘or ‘ carries’. 

6. The drift of the clouds as they are carried 
along by the wind. Sc. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad v. 870 Still towering, till the faith- 
less currents change, And adverse carries floating hopes 
derange. 1828 J. Wistson in Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 292 
The clouds are driving fast aloft in a carry from the sea. 
1857 R. Wuite J/aderra 170 The direction of the wind .. 
registered from the ‘ carry’ of the lower strata of clouds. 

b. The clouds collectively, firmament, sky. 

1788 Picken Poems 60 (Jam,), I min’. .sin’ he used to speel 
Aboon the carry. 1807-10 ‘TANNAMILL Sleeping, Magete, 
Mirk and rainy is the might, No a starn in a‘ the carry. 

Carry-all, carryall (ke'rigl). U.S. [f. 
Carry v.+ ALL: app. altered by ‘popular ety- 
mology’ from CanrRIoLE.] A light carriage for 
one horse, usually four-wheeled and capable of 


holding several persons. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. A mer, (1839) I. 276 We mounted 
our carry-all, a carriage which holds four. 185: Haw- 
THORNE Jwwice-told T, 1. xvi. 249 A four wheeled carryall, 
peopled with a round half dozen of pretty girls. 1882 
Howetts in Longm. Mag. 1. 45 The neighbouring farmer- 
folks in buggies and carryalls. : 

b. In Canada applied to a sleigh (Bartlett). 
Cf. CARRIOLE 2. 
ec. transf. That which carries everything one has. 

1884 J. Hasserton My Friend Aloses 216 A haversack ; 
could he find one of these carry-alls. 

+ Carry-castle. Oés. <A descriptive term for 
an elephant, which carries a castle. 


CARSE. 


1598 Svivester Ou Bartas 1, vi. (8605) 193 The scalie 
Dragon, being else too low Tor th’ Elephant, vp a thicke 
Tree doth goe.. To watch the Carrie-Castell. 1599 Tig 
Mfovurer] Silkewormes & flics 34 Vo see a Norway whale, 
or Libian cat, A Carry-castle or a Crocodile. 

Carryg, obs. var. of Cannack. 

Carrying \karrijiy,, vd. sh. 

1. The action of the vb. Carry in various senses. 

1440 Pronp. Larv, 62 Caryynge. 1521 in Bury UW'lls 
(1850) 123 Item fot carieng of tymber. 1626 Cart. Smitu 
dlccid, ¥ug, Scamen 13 Vhe sheathing, furring, carrying, 
washing, and breaming. @1719 Anpison (J.', In the carry- 
ing of our main point. 1769 in Picton L'fool Munic. Re 
(1886) II, 220 The slave carrying and limitation Bills. 
€ 1865 Crrc. Sc. 435/1 In subtraction the carrying can never 
amount to more than 1. 

2. with advb. 

1597 Ilooker /ec?. /’ol.v Ixxv. § 3'Vhe carryirg him forth 
upon a bier. 1611 Bins Matt. i. 17 Vowill the carrying 
away into Babylon. 1642 Ilowrnu. for. Y'raz, (Arb. 43 
There are many things.. worth the carying away. 1711 
Aopison Sfect. No. 73 #5 The carrying on of Traffick, the 
Administration of Justice. 17a9 in Picton L*pool Muni. 
Kec, (1886) I. 87 The carrying on the building. 

3. An act of carrying; that which ts carrted. 
Carryings-on ()l.): Dhewte or ouiré pro- 
ceedings, flirtations, frolics; cf. Carry v. 32 ¢. 

1663 Butrer /md, 1. 1. 556 Isthis the end ‘lo which these 
Carryings-on did tend? 18a: Byron Foscart u. i. 305 Your 
midnight carryings off and drownings. 18.. [’efer Cram 
in Anickerbocker Mag. (Vartlett) Wherever there were 
singin’ schools, there wonld be carryings-on. c 1865 Circ. 
Se. 1. §10/2 ‘The carryings from the rejected decimals are 
to be taken account of. 

4. altrtb., asincarrying corporation, horse, power, 
vessel; carrying-place, a place where goods, ctc. 
have to be carried overland in inland navigation 
(cf. CARRIAGE, CARRY sé. ; carrying trade, the 
trade or business of carrying goods, ¢s/. over sea 
between different countries. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 62 Caryynge vesseile, or instrument 
of caryynge. 1776 Avam Saitu JV. N. Lon. v. 377 The 
coal trade... employs more shipping than all the carrying 
trade of England. 1786 W. Gravsos in Sparks Corr. Amer, 
Rev. 1853) IV. 133 ‘The navigable waters and the carrying: 
places between them are made commion highways. 1876 
Bancrort fist. U.S. V. liii. 124 The shortest carrying: 
place from the Kennebec to the Dead River. 1878 F. Wit- 
wiams Jtdl. Rarlw, 197 A monopoly of the carrying trade 
of the district. 1878 Huxrey PAysiogr. 133 If a river has 
a steep bed it generally possesses great carrying power. 
1887 Manch. Guard. 2 Apr. 7 Vdusiness of a carrying cor- 
poration, 

“| Examples of the passage of the vbl. sb. intoa 
gerund, and its subsequent apparent use as a pas- 
sive pple., through omission of preceding preposi- 
tion a, as in ‘ the ark was a building’. 

1684 3. Peter's Stege of Vienna 4 The ¥ortifications.. 
which were vigorously carrying on by Count Staremberg. 
1736 BuTLer «inal, 11. iv. 186 A mysterious Oeconomy, 
which has been carrying on from the ‘Time the World came 
into, etc. 31742 Jarvis Qufv. in. vill. reading) Several 
unfortunate persons, who were carrying, much against their 
wills, to a place they did not like. 1777 Surkivan 77ip 
Scard, 11. i, | met a wounded peer carrying off. 1816 Jane 
Austen £numa un, xviii. 266 Tea was carrying round. 1849 
Grote Greece (1862) V. Ixi. 338 The operations now carry- 
ing on in Chios. 

Ca‘rrying, ///. a. That carries: see CARRY v. 

1627 FettHam Aesolzes 1. liti, The carrying stream is 
greater, than the bringing one. 1887 Scotsman 19 Mar., 
“ourteen high-class weight-carrying hunters. 


Carryke, obs. variant of Carrack, 


+ Carry-knave. Oés. A common prostitute. 

1630 J. Taytor( Water P.) S74, (N.) Ourhyreling hackney 
carry knaves, and hurry-whores. 

Carryon, obs. form of Carrion. 

+Carry-tale. Oés. A tale-bearer, a tell-tale. 


1577 HouinsHEb Chron. 111. 1062/1 By reason of carietales 
and flatterers, the loue continued not long. 1588 Suaks. 
L. £. L. v. il. 463 Some carry-tale, some please-man. 
1619 SccraTeR Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 131 We haue our 
carry-tales..to acquaint vs with their priuate actions & 
speeches. @ 1652 Brome Queen it, vi. Wks. 1873 II. 35, 
I can be here no carry-Tale. 1824 Lond. Encycl. V. 192. 


Carsay, carsey, obs. ff. of Kersey. 

Carse (kis, Sc. kers). Sc. Forms: 4 kerss, 
6 cars, 7- carse. (Of uncertain derivation, but 
perhaps the same word as carves, carrs, cars, pl. 


of Carr sb.? fen, low wet land. 

This suits the sense: the early quotations speak of the 
kerss as full of pools and mires: Trivet describes the Carse 
of Falkirk in time of Edwd. |. as foca palustria ‘Jam. 
The suppression of the vowel of the plural is phonetically 
regular, and the retention of the s) sound instead of ils 
change to (z) is seen also in pence, dice, mice, truce \the 
latter also, like carse, made into a singular. Cf. also the 
change of Preres, Peres to Piers, Pierce. The difficulty is 
that no early examples of Aervts or carves are found in Sc. ¢ 
in Barbour the word is already Aevss. The Welsh cors 
‘marsh’ suits the sense, but presents a difficulty in the vowel, 
as well as in the geographical localization of the word.} 


The stretch of low alluvial land along the banks 


of some Scottish rivers : 

‘Thus all the flat lands, on the north side of Tay, between 
Perth and Dundee, are called the Carse of Gewrie; those 
on the Forth, the Carse of Stirling, and the Carse of Fai. 
kirk’ (Jam. The name appear to have originally referred 
to therr wet fenny character, but is now associated with 
their rich fertility. 


CART. 


1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 392 Thai herbryit thame thatnycht 
Doune in the kerss .. in the kerss pollis [=pools] ther war. 
1535 STEwarT Crox. Scot. I]. 554 Into the cars of Gowrie 
quhair tha la. 1657 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. roo When mires 
grew hard, like toasted bread, That men might through the 
Carses ride. 1787 Burns Let. G. Hamilton 28 Aug., The 
windings of Forth through the rich carse of Stirling, and 
skirting the equally rich carse of Falkirk. 1822 SouTHEY 
After King's Visit Scotl. i, Highland and lowland, glen 
and fertile carse. 1873 Burton /fést. Scot. I, iii. 83 The 
haughs or carses on the borders of the rivers. 

b. attrib. 

1797 Statist, Acc. Scotl, XIX. 448 What lies next the 
river is carse clay. 1806 Forsvtw Beauties Scotl. 111. 52 
The soil. .formed by the slime deposited in floods, is of the 
nature of carse-ground. 1873 Geixie Gt. /ce Age xxii. 287 
The great carse-lands of the estuaries. 1881 Aloe Adver- 
ziser No. 1617. 2/1 Carse farmers have..got their fallow 
wheat sown, 

Cart (kait), sb. Forms: 3-7 carte, (3 karte, 
3-4 kart), 6 (charte), Sc. cairt, 3- cart. [OF. 
had crat neut., pl. craz, app. related to Du, rat 
neut. ‘hind part of a cart ’ (which is, however, only 
mod. Du. and suspected to ke of recent adoption). 
Some compare OHG. cratto, cresso, masc.. MHG. 
kratte, kretze (m. and f.) basket, hamper, panier, 
mod.G. dial. Ardtze fem., basket (cf. CRATE), and 
suppose that OE. crevt was prop. a cart of basket- 
work, but of this there is no actual evidence. ON. 
had art-r masc. ‘cart’, generally considered to be 
cognate with the OE. word; and since the ME. 
was always cartie, and never crat, its direct 
source appears to have been the ON., rather than 
the OE. word. 

If ME. cartie had merely arisen by metathesis of ~ from 
OE. crzt, we should expect some overlapping of forms as 
in the case of 471d, bird; one may note, however, that OE. 
cret-wen exists in mod, Welsh as cartzwer. Cart has en- 
tered from Eng. into most of the Celtic langs.; but is there 
palpably a foreign word } 

+1. A carriage of any kind ; a chariot, car. Ods. 

[a 800 Corpus Gloss., Carruca (MS. carcura), cret. ¢ 1000 
fExrric Gen. |. 9 He hefde..cratu and ridendemen. c¢ 1050 
Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 426/6 /u carruca on crete.) 

¢12z00 Orin 48 Alls iff be33 karrte warenn off wheless 


fowwre. c1z05 Lay. 11396 Mid carte he [Aldolf] for to 
Lundene. a@1300 Cursor AM. 6220 He .. cuppel did his 
cartes all. a@1340 Hampote /salter \xvii. 18 Pe kart of 


god is ten thowsand manyfald. 1382 Wycur J/att. Prol., 
They ben as foure whelis in the foure horsid carte of the 
lord. ¢ 1384 CHaucer f/. Fame 943 Pheton wolde lede 
Algate hys Fader Carte. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 62 Cart, 
biga, reda, guadriga. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/2 
Salamon had xl M. Packes tor the horses of his cartes, 
chases, and curres. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. v. vill. 34 On every 
side of his embatteld cart. 1602 Suaks. //am.1u, 11. 165 Full 
thirtie Times hath Phoebus Cart gon round Neptunes salt 
Wash, and Tellus Orbed ground. 

2. spec. A strong vehicle with two wheels, and 
without springs, used in farming operations, and 
for carrying hcavy goods of various kinds, (Dis- 
tinguished from a wagow, which has four wheels) 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 189 So gret charge .. Of mules, of 
cartes, and of hors myddealle gode. c1325 £.£. Addit. P. 
1259 To cayre at be kart & pe kuy mylke. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Nouunes Pr. T. 200 A carte ful of donge ther shalt thou see. 
c1450 Alertiz ii. 37 This erthe may be hadde a-wey..in 
cartes. 1523 FirzHers. //xsb. § 19 Any wodde, cole, or 
tymbre to cary .. with thy charte or wayne. 1621 BuRTON 
Anat, Mel, n. iti. vir. (1651) 350 As good horses draw in 
carts as coaches. 1623 J. Tayior (Water P.) World ou 
iWVheeles (1630) 235 A Cart is the Embleme of a Man, and a 
Coach is the Figure of a Beast : for as man hath two legges, 
a cart hath two wheeles. 1847 Emerson Poenzs, Monadnoc, 
Their talismans are ploughs and carts. 1877 Pace De 
Quincey I. vii. 128 A common farmer's cart was brought. 

b. With various sbs. indicating its use, as 
bagsace-, dung-, dust-, harvest-, hay-, luggage-cart, 
etc., or the animal that draws it, as donkey-cart. 

1642 in Thornbury Haunted London (1865) 385 Paid to 
the same for the night-cart and cover.. £7 9s. 1710 Brit. 
Apollo III. No. 26. 3/2, 1. .was Poyson'd with Night-Carts. 
1791 ‘G. Gamsano’ Ann. Horsent. v. (1809)89 Ona hay, pea, 
or dust cart. /did¢. xv. 126 Some Mackerel carts on the 
road, 1802 Med. Frul. VIII. 52 Conveyed here on the 
baggage cart. 1849 Ropertson Seri, Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 23 
Wheat, dropped by a harvest cart upon a road. 

+c. Formerly used for conveying convicts to 
the gallows, and instead of a drop; also for the 
public exposure and chastisement of offenders, esp. 
lewd women. Cf. Cart v. 2, CART’S-TaIL. Obs. 

1624 Hrywoop Caftives v. iii. in Bullen O. PZ. IV, They 
will spite at us and doom us Unto the post and cart, 1682 
Drypen Loyal Gro. Prol. 34 Like thief and parson in a 
Tyburn-cart. 1708 in Picton L’pool Aluntc. Rec. (1886) 11. 
81 That Margt Justice be whipt next day att a cart’s 
arse, and. . Jane Justice be carryed in the cart at the same 
time from the Exchange to Jane Justice's house. 1800 
CoveripGE Piccolo. 1. xii, Your windows and balconies all 
forestall’d To see him on the executioner’s cart, 1861 
Tnackeray Loved 263 (Hoppe) She was always fitting the 
halter and traversing the cart.. but she for ever declined to 
drop the handkerchief and have the business over. 

3. A two-whceled vehicle of lighter or more 
elegant make, with springs, drawn by onc horse 
at a rapid pace. Often specified as sprzng-cart 
‘which varics least from 2', mzaz/ cart, village cart; 
also Doc-cart, Tax(Ep) Cant, q.v. 

1823 Act 4 Geo. /V, xcv. § 19 Any .. chaise, curricle, gig, 
chair, or taxed cart. 1835 Sir G. Stepuen Adv, in Search 
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Horse ii. 34 Tradesmen who require light carts for the con- 
veyance of their goods. 1848 ‘THackeRay Let. 1 Nov., A 
party of us drove in an Oxford Cartto Blenheim, .J/od. He 
met me at the station with his village cart. 


+4. Some kind of transport vessel. (? error.) 

1568 C. Watson Polyé. i. 26 After the third Navy came 
the carts [ras immnyous] and foists in which their horses 
were transported. 

5. Proverbs and Phrases. To set or put the cart 
before the horse: 10 reverse the natural or proper 
order. + Zo be left out of the cart’s tail: (see 
quot.). + Zo keep cart on wheels; ?‘10 keep 
straight ’, or ‘ to keep things going’. 

[1340 Ayenbd. 243 Moche uolk of religion zettep pe zuol3 
be-uore pe oksen.] 1520 WuHittinton Vidg. (1527) 2 That 
techer setteth the carte before the horse that preferreth 
imitacyon before preceptes. a1gq4x Wyatr Defexce 265 It 
is a common proverb, ‘I am left out of the carts tail,’ and 
it is taken upon packing gear together for carriage, that it 
is evil taken heed to, or negligently, slips out of the 
cart, and is lost. 1587 Jirr. Alag., 0. Cordilav. 5 Lest 
I set the horse behinde the cart. 1589 PuTreNHAM Zuze. 
Poesie (Arb.) 181 We call it in English prouerbe, the cart 
before the horse, the Greeks call it Histeron proteron, we 
name it the Preposterous. 1605 SHaks. Lear. iv. 244 May 
not an Asse know, when the Cart drawesthe Horse? 1611 
Corer. s.v. Oye, The cart leads the horse; the young in- 
struct the old. 1662 Newcome Diary (1849) 56, I must 
walke closer with God or I cannot keep cart on wheeles. 

6. Comb., as cart-driver (formerly also = chariot- 
eer), -fdler, -gelding, -grease, -harness, -horse, 
jade, -maker, -pitch, -road, -room, -rope, -shed, 
-thill, -track (-tract) ; cart-aver (Sc.) a cart-horsc 
(sce AVER sé. 3); t+ eart-band, ?the tirc of a 
cart-wheel ; cart-body, that part of a cart which 
holds the load (see Bony sé. 8 b); + eart-bote, 
-boot (Feudal Syst.), an allowance of wood toa 
tenant for making and repairing carts (see Boot sé.1 
5b); + cart-bread (see quot.); + cart-clout, an 
iron plate to protect the axle-tree from wear ; 
+ cart-gate = CART-WAY; ‘+ cart-gun, ?a cannon 
mounted on a carriage; cart-head, the front of a 
cart (cf. CART’s-TAIL) ; cart-ladder (-leather), a 
rack or framework at the front, back, or sides of a 
cart, to increase its carrying capacity ; called also 
lead-trees; cart-man, a man who drives a cart; 
+eart-nave, ?the nave of a cart-wheel ; + cart- 
piece, ? =cart-gur ; } cart-ritt = cart-rut; cart- 
road = CART-way ; cart-ruck, -rut, the deep rut 
cut in soft ground by the wheels of a cart ; hence 
eart-rutted a.; cart-saddle, the small saddlc 
placed on the back of a cart- or carriage-horse 
to support the shafts; also + as v. ¢rans., to put a 
cart-saddle on, to yoke; ‘+ cart-spur, -spirn, a 
cart-track [OE. spor track ; cf. Spoor]; + cart- 
staff, the shaft of a cart; also applied to other 
parts of a cart; + cart-taker, the officer who im- 
pressed carts for the king’s service; so +cart- 
taking ; cart-tire, the tire of a cart-wheel; cart- 
track, a track along which a cart has gone; a 
cart-rut; cart-warping (see quot.). See also 
CART-FUL, -HORSE, -HOUSE, -LOAD, -'TAIL, -WAY, 
-WHEEL, -WHIP, -WRIGHT. 

1822 Scott Pirate iv, The carles and the *cart-avers. .make 
it all; and the carles and the cart-avers eat it all. 1483 
Cath, Augl. 54 A*carte band, crusta. 1594 West Symbol, it. 
Chancerie § 88 Surrender. .the said tenement and premisses 
.. with sufficient *cartbote, heybote, and hedgebote. 1726 
AyLiFFE Parerg. 506 If a man cuts Trees for..Cartboot, 
Ploughboot and Fireboot. 1580 Barer Adv. C 149 Bread 
solde in markets in London; *cart bread. 1446 IWWills & 
Juv. N.C. (1835) I. 95, J carecta cum rotis iiij hopis et viij 
*cartecloutez. 1622 F. Markuam Sf. War un x. 119 
Nailes for Tyers, and all other purposes. .Spunges, Chaines, 
Cart-clouts, Weights. 1611 Sreep “ist. Gt. Brit. vi. viil, 
A Prince? nay an Incendiary .. a Stage-plaier, a *Cart- 
driuer. ¢1g505 Dunpar Cormfl. to King 25 Chafi-midden 
churls cuming off *cart-fillaris. 1594 Mauch. Crt. Leet 
Rec. (1885) I1. 89 There hath bene a *Cartgate .. betwiaxte 
the landes. 1773 Gent/. Alag. XLINI. 644 *Cart-grease 
must be used. 1550 Hatt Chron, 18 Hen. V//1,156 The 
Cardinal .. had there *cart gonnes ready charged. 1818 
Scott #/¢. Alidl. xviii, Mending his *cart-karness. 1812 
W. Tennant Anster F. ix, On his *cart-head, sits the 
goodman. 1580 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 174 With al his 
clownes, hoist vpon such *cart-jades, so furnished, etc. 
1523 Firzuers. /fusd. §5 Anda *carte ladder behinde whan 
he shall carye eyther corne or kyddes or such other.. 
Theyr waynes haue carte ladders bothe behynde and 
before. 1727 Brapitey Fam. Dict. I. s.v. Cart, The Cart- 
Leathers. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Cart, Cart- 
ladders, the crooked pieces set over the wheels to keep 
hay and straw loaden off them. 1580 NortH Plutarch 
138 *Cart-makers .. Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1719-54 W. 
Sewer E£ng.-Dutch Dict. s.v. Sleeper, The *Cart-men at 
London. 1 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 212 A cartman 
driving full-tilt through Broadway. 1881 Echo 28 Jan. 4/3 
Imbezzlement by a Cartman. 1882 Atlantic Alouthly 
XLIX. 678 Nearly all the cartmen and porters are negroes. 
¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 628 7rmfana “cartenave. a 1670 
SpacpinG Troud. Chas. /, 14 May, Thair cam..tua uther 
iron *cart peices to the schoir. 1865 Ty.tor Lardy //ist. 
Man. ix. 255 Well smeared with *cart-pitch and tar. 1649 
G. Danie. Trinarch., Rich, 7], clxxxv, Revenue run’s 
faire..The other *Cart-Ritt holds but for a while. 1868 
Home Lee B. Godfrey xxx. 157 A *cart-road which plunged 
deep into a wood. 1832 Miss Mitrorp V’i/lage Ser. v. (1863) 
445 A miniature farm-yard, with stahling for two, *cart- 
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room forone. 1535 CovERDALE /sa. v. 18 Wo vnto vayne per- 
sonnes, that drawe.. synne as it were with a “cart rope, 
1623 Massincer Sondntan 1. iii, A cart-rope Shall not 
bind me at home. 1659 GauDEN Browurig (1660! 162 He 
drew all... not by the cart-ropes of rigor and imperious- 
ness. 1818 Scotr Rob Roy xi, I will have his meaning 
from him..if I should drag it out with cart-ropes. 1823 
Lams Elia, Oxford in Vac. 319 The.. quill, that has 
plodded .. among the “*cart-rucks of figures and ciphers. 
1601 Hotranp Pliny II. 351 The earth taken from a 
*cart-rut where a wheele hath gon, 1669 WoopHeEap St. 
Teresa \\. xxxv. 233 To pull the coaches out of the cart- 
rotes, 1821 CLare Vill. Miustr. 1.135 The cart-rut rippled 
down With the burden of the rain, 1881 Poynter A none 
Hills 1. 153 A steep, *cart-rutted lane. 1377 Lanct. ?. PZ. 
B.11. 179 * Cartesadel the comissarie, Oure cart shal he lede. 
1692 Loud. Gaz. No. 2777/4 A black punch Gelding..gall’d 
with the Cart-Saddle on the off side. 1483 Cath. Angl. 55 
A*carte spurre, ordita. 1528 St. Papers Heu. VII1, IV. 
496 It haith chaunced me .. to take a fall of my horse, and 
to breke my left arme, overthuart a cartspirn. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. (Rolls) 2198 3e bep men bet iteizt to ssofle & to spade 
To *cartstaf & to ploustaf. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
Cart, Cartstaves, those that hold the cart and the raers 
together. 1455 in Househ, Ord. (1790) 24 *Carte Takers— 
Richard Rede, etc. 1653 A. Witson Fas. /, 11 Purveyors, 
cart-takers, and such insolent officers. 1782 S. Pecce Cur. 
Mise. (1818) 33 The King’s Cart-takers, a post which is now 
in being though out of use. 1671 F, Puitipps eg. Necess. 
46 To be freed from Pourveyance and *Cart-taking. 1601 
Hoiranp Plixy I. 493 The French white Ash..will bend 
well for *cart-thills and fellies. /4#¢. II. 365 Snailes (such 
..as are found betweene two *cart-tracts’, 1827 Miss Mit- 
ForD Village Ser. 1. (1863'60 The roads through the coppice 
. -have the appearanceof mere cart-tracks. 1839 STONEHOUSE 
A xholme 43 Another method by which the sediment of the 
Trent water is made highly beneficial to the adjoining land 
..is termed *‘ cart warping’, the alluvial soil being led on 
the land during a hard frost or in very dry weather. 

Cart .kait), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To carry or convey in acart ; also fig. 

c1440 Pronp. Parv. 62 Cartyn or lede wythe a carte, 
carruco, 1663 Avon-binmn. 7 When the Ark was to be 
Carted to the City of David. 1807 De Quincey in Page 
Life I. vii. 129 We were all carted to the little town. 1864 
J. H. Newman Afol. 31, I hereby cart away as so much 
rubbish, theimpertinences, with which the Pamphlet swarms. 

+b. To mount on a cart or carriage. Obs. 

1550 Hatt Chrow. 5 Hen. V1I1, 27 The pece of ordinaunce 
was raysed & carted, and furthe was it caried. 

+2. spec. To carry in a cart through the streets, 
by way of punishment or public exposure (esp. as 
the punishment of a bawd). Odés. 

1596 SHAKS. Zam, Sh. 1. i. 55 Leaue shall you haue to 
court her at your pleasure. Gre. Tocarther rather. She's 
to rough for mee. 1607 Dexxer, &c. Northw. Hoe 1. iii. 
Wks. 1873 IIL. 13, I was neuer Carted (but in haruest neuer 
whipt but at Schoole. 1664 Butter //ud. 11. 1. 81 Demo- 
critus ne'er laugh'd so loud, To see Bawds carted through 
the crowd. 1738 Porr fil. Sat. 1 150 Vice..lifts her 
scarlet head, And sees pale Virtue carted in her stead. 1812 
Craspe 7. of Hall. (D.) Suspected, tried, condemned, and 
carted ina day. 

3. zztr. or absol. To work with a cart; to use a 
cart. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. v1.62 Hit by-comep for. .knaues vn- 
crouned to cart and to worche. 1463 Marc. Paston Left. 
480 II. 143 Your grey hors. .nowthyr ryght good to plowe 
nor to carte. 1707 J. Mortimer /f/xs5, \L.) Oxen are not 
so good..where you have occasion to cart much. 

Cartable, a ff. Carr sd. or v.+-ABLE.] 
That can be carted ; that can be traversed by carts. 

1684 Phil. Trans. XVII. 744 Above Twenty Miles from 
Keswick, and none of the way Cartable. 

Cartaceous: see CHARTACEOUS a. papery. 

+ Cartafila’go, -phila‘go. Os. Given by 
Turner as an English name of Guaphaliun: sylva- 
ticum or Lilago germanica. 

1551 Turner Herda/a. (1568) Ij b, Centunculus {[cudweed] 
..inenglyshe in some places cartaphilago. 1562 /d7d. 11. 11 b, 
Cottenweede .. I thinke that the herbe which is called in 
Englande Cartafilago is a certain kynde of the same herbe. 
1578 Lyte 1. Ixii. go Called of Turner. .Cartaphilago. 

Cartage (kautedz). [f. Carr sd. or v.+-aGE.] 
The process of conveying by cart; the price paid 
for this, 

1428 in Heath Grocers’ Comtf. (1869) 6 For chalke and 
stoon and cartage £18 r1s. 5¢. 1755 Macens /usuvauces I, 
327 Cartage of the Sugars from the Keysto the Warehouse. 
1878 F. Wiutiams A/idd Railw. 297 The proposed line 
would free the streets. .from an enormous amount of cartage. 

Cartage, obs. form of CARTRIDGE. 

Cartall, obs. form of CARTEL. 

Carte ! (kait, kart). Forms: 4-carte, 6 cart, 
(earete), Sc. cairt. fa. F. carte card:—L. carta, 
charta paper: adopted at two different times ; first 
in ME. in branch I; secondly, after this had be- 
come obs. (exc. perhaps in Sc. cartes ‘ playing- 
cards’), from mod.Fr. in branch II.] 

I. +1. ?A treatise, exposition of a science. 
(? spec. of astrology). Oés. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 130 As it is written in the carte, 
Complexion he [2 e, Canis Minor} taketh of Marte. 1560 
ed. of Chaucer's Astrol. 249/2 Inany carts [ed. Skea? tretis] 
of the Astrolabie that I have yseene, there ben some concln- 
sions, that, etc. : 

+2. A chart, map, plan, diagram. Also fig. Obs, 

1goz ARNoLDE Chron. (1811) Introd. 15 The Copye of a 
Carete cumpasyng the Circuet of the Worlde. 1558 7 reas. 
Ace. in Lauder 7'ractate (1864) Pref. 8 For paynting of the 
vii Planetis, of the kart, with the rest of the convoy xvi é7. 
1578 Juvent. (1815) 237 (Jam.) Tua litle cairtis of the yle of 
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Malt. 1669 Marvert IV&s, 1872-5 HI. 273 A cart of the 
flats and sands that we meet with at Court. 1678 Cotton 
Espernon u, vu. 333 Very expert in the Geographical Cart. 
1683 Weekly Memorial 85 Having referred his readers to 
the common Sea.carts. .for the situation of the island. 

+3. Acharter; a legal ‘papcr’ or document. Ods. 

c1449 Pecock Refr. 402 Cartis or chartouris conteyning 
the formes of 3euyng the seid greet endewing. 1640 FuLLER 

Joseph's Cout v. (1867) 155 ‘Yhough these outlandish sins 
have of late been naturalized and inade free denizens of 
England; yet our ancientest carte is for gluttony. 

4. Sc. A playing-card ; p/. the game of cards. 

1497 Sc. Treas. Acc. in Piteairn Crim. Trials 1. 117 
Augt. 7. Item, giffen to pe king to play at pe Cartis with pe 
Spanyartis, at Noreme, xx Vnicornis @15§5 LyNpESAV 
Tragedy 81 Playng at cartis,and Dyse. 1785 Burns Efist. 
Davie viii, Tent me, Davie, ace o’ hearts! (To say aught 
less wad wrang the cartes). 1816 Scott Antig.xv, ‘Take a 
hand at the cartes till the gudeinan comes hame,’ 

1X. 5. A bill of fare, 

1818 Moore Fudge Fum, Paris iii. 6 Vhe Carte at old 
Véry's. 1850 THackEray Pendennis x\vi, The carte was 
examined on the wall, and Fanny was asked to choose her 
favourite dish, 1856 Kane drvct. Evpl. I. xxix. 387 Our 
carte is comprised in three lines—bread, beef, pork. 

6. Short for CARTE-DE-VISITE. 

1861 Dickens Left, (ed. 2) II. 148, I think the ‘cartes’ 
are all liked. 1867 Yates Slack Sheep 11. 292 (Hoppe) Mr. 
Felton had some letters yesterday .. and there was a carte 
of his son in ‘em. 

Carte? (kat). Fencing. [(Also written 
QUART(E): a. F. gearte, ad. It. gearta fourth. 

First introduced in the form guarte; in 18th c. naturalized 
as carte; recent writers, using French authorities, show a 
tendency to revert to gvarte.] 

A position in fencing; one of the eight parries 
and two usual guards of the small-sword. See 
quot. 1861. 

707 Sir W. Hore Method of Fencing 15 The only sure 
defence and preservative upon the ordinary Quart and 
1709 STEELE Zutler No. 26 ? 11 Questions 
about the Words Cart and Terce, and other Terms of 
Fencers. 1809 RoLanp Feucing 37 In parrying either carte 
or tierce the same edge of your blade will parry both parades, 
provided you turn your wrist in its proper position for each 
parade. 1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg., Tragedy iv, He thrust 
carte and tierce Uncommonly fierce. 1861 G. CHAPMAN 
Foil Practice 11 Quarte—The hand turning to the left, the 
point raised and inclined to the left, the finger-nails turned 
up (slightly), 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 137 No carte- 
and-tierce Observes the grinning fencer. 

b. as vd. (nonce-word). 

1765 Universal Alag. XXXVII. 41/1 I'll carte and terce 
you, you scoundrel. 


|| Carte blanche (kart blaaf). Also 8 chart 
blanch, charte blanche. [Ilr. (formerly charte 
blanche); =bdlank paper.) 

1. A blank paper given to any one on which to 
write his own conditions. 

1707 Lp. Rasy in Hearne Collect. (1886) 11. 43 Who sent 
Chart Blanch to make a Peace. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
299 P 2, I threw her a Charfe Blanche, as our News Papers 
call it, desiring her to write upon it her own Yerms, 1864 
Kirx Chas. Bold II. ut. ii. 154 Louis .. returned a carte 
blanche which was filled up with the government of Guienne 
and a long list of inferior posts and emoluments. 

b. 2. Blank paper. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 285, I cannot conceive how 
any man can..consider his country as nothing but carte 
blanche, upon which he may scribble whatever he pleases, 

2. Hence fg. Full discretionary power granted. 

1766 Cuesterr. Lett. ecec. (1792) 1V. 235 Mr. Pitt, who 
had carte dlanche given him, named every one of them. 
1809 WinpHam Let. in Speeches Parl, (1812) I. 114 Unless 
I can have carte blanche as to my military plans. 1861 A. 
B. Hore Eug. Cathedr. 19th C. 185, I may venture to assume 
carte blanche 12 arguing the impossibility of basilican re- 
vival. 1879 Lond. Soc. Christm. No. 47/1 Our good easy 
vicar gave me carte blanche to use this organ. 

3. Piguet. A hand containing no picture-cards. 
(The French is avotr cartes blanches to have blank 
cards ; the earlier Eng. was d/axk or blanche.) 

(1651 Koyal Game HS aa 6 If he.. find that he hath 
never a Coat Card in his hand, he saies..I have a Blanche. 
1659 Shufiing, Cutting, § Deal. 7, 1 am blanck. 1676 
Corton Compl. Gamester vi, 88 (Picket) He that hath 
a Blank .. his Blank shall hinder the other ag 8 .. and 
Repicy.] 1820 Hoyle's Games lpr. 112 Carte Blanche, 
means a hand without a court card in the twelve dealt, 
which counts for ten. 1850 Bohn's //andék. Games 200. 
188z Laws of Piguet Law xviii, Carte blanche .. scores 
first, and consequently saves a pique or a repique. 

Carted (kautéd), p7. a. [f. Cart v.+-ED1.] 
Carried in a cart; sfec. as a punishment. 

3683 Soame & Darypen tr. Botleau’s Art Poetry (L.) 
Thespis .. with his carted actors. 1692 SouTHERNE Wives 
Excuse u. i, Like a carted bawd justly punish'd for the 
sins cf the people. ¢ 1730 Swirt Clad in Brown Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 263 Old carted bawds such garments wear, 

|| Carte-de-visite (kart,dav2z7't), Pl.cartes- 
de-visite. [Fr.; =visiting card.] A small photo- 
graphic portrait mounted on a card, 3} by 2% 
inches: so called from the purpose for which they 
were first proposed. 

1861 NV. § QO. Ser. 1. XII. 322/2 A carte de visite in old 
times, In these days of cartes de visite, etc. 1869 Eng. 
Mech. 17 Dec. 328/2 The former style of cartes-de-visite. 

1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light iv. 36 The collodicn process .. 


acquired an immense impetus through the introduction of | 


cartes de visite. /did. vi. 53 The Carte de visite was intro- 
duced at Paris by Disderi in 1858 .. and has been diffused 
over the whole earth. 
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Cartel (kautél), 54. Forms: a. 6-7 cartel, 
7_-all, 7--el. 8. 6 chartale, -ell, 6-7 -el. [a. 
I. cartel, ad. It. cartello (=Sp. cartel, med.1.. 
cartellus), dim. of carta papcr, letter, bill. (The 
fem. dim. carfella has a diflerent sense.)] 

1. A written challenge, a letter of defiance. 

1560 Sin T, Cuatoner Let. 15 Jan. in Froude //i's?. 
Eng. V1. 313 Our professed enemies. insicad of cartels of 
defiance, will send us solemn letters of congratulation. 1398 
B. Joxson Ev. Man in fi nm, 1. v. 89,1 should send him 
a chartel presently. 1650 Jer. Tavtor //oly Dying iii. § 8 
Xerxes .. sent a chartel of Defiance against the Mount 
Athos. 189 Rosertson Chas. (1813) V. 431 He... sent 
back the herald with a carteZof defiance. 1841 D'Israrwi 
amen, Lit. (1867) 454 To the unknown libeller .. Sir Philip 
Sidney .. designed to send a cartel of defiance. 1880 S. 
Cox Comm, ¥ob 213 Job breaks out into this brief cartel 
of defiance. 

+2. A slanderous writing, a libel. Ods. 

1590 Davipson Keply Bancroft in Wodr. Soc, Alisc. 516 
That calumnious chartale, fraughted with as many lies 
almost as it hath lines. 1600 O. I. Reply Libel Ep, Ded. 5 
One of our friends doth only term it a cliartell or libell. 

3. A written agreement relating to the exchange 
or ransom of prisoners, etc. ; such exchange itsclf. 

1692 Bentiey Doyle Lect. ix. 335 The agreements of the 
Cartel do expire of their own accord when the Peace is 
concluded. 1715 Burnet Ovex Time an. 1659(R.) By a cartel 
that had been settled between the two armies, all prisoners 
were to be redeemed at a set price. 1774 MWestm. Mag. 1. 
483 A cartel being soon after established for the exchange 
of prisoners, 180g WELLINGTON Lef. in Gurw. Disp. V. 60, 
I shall endeavor to establish a cartel of exchange as soon 
as possible. 1832 W. Irvine Adkambra TH. 184. 

b. =cartel-ship: see quot. 1769. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789) Cartel, a ship com- 
missioned in time of war to exchange the prisoners of any’ 
two hostile powers; also to carry any particular proposal 
from one toanother. 1795 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 11. 
38 Three Cartels are expected from Toulon with sick pri- 
soners, 1813 Examiner 10 May 3042 He was coining home 
in the cartel. 

4. gen. A paper or card, bearing writing or 
printing ; a tablet. 

1693 UrquHakt RNadelais in. viii. 68 Covering them with 
Husks..Films, Cartels, Shells..Rinds. 1762-71 H. Wat- 
POLE Vertue’s Aneca. Paint.(1786) 1. 210 He ordered acartel 
with some Greek verses .. to be affixed to the frame [of a 
portrait]. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems II. 324 Wipe such 
visionings From the Fancy's cartel. 1875 Stusss Const. 
ffist. 1. xiii. 584 To send in a cartel or report of the number 
of knights’ fees. 

5. attrib., as in cartel ship, a ship employed in 
exchanging prisoners ; sce 3, 3 b. 

3757 WESLEY H’ks. (1872) I]. 425 Some hundred English, 
who had been prisoners in France, were landed at Penzance, 
by acartel ship. 1826 Kext Comm. 69 The same interdic- 
tion of trade applies to ships of truce, or cartel ships. 

Hence + Cartel wv. /rans., to scrve with a chal- 
lenge ; + Ca‘rteller, + Ca‘rtelist, one who chal- 
lenges ; Ca‘rtelling v//. sd., making of cartels, 
exchanging of prisoners. 

1598 B. Joxson Ev. Jan in Hum... iv, Come hither, you 
shall chartel him. 1611 Florio, Carted/ante, a challenger, 
acarteller. a 1679 Eart Orrery Guzman in, The Mode of 
fighting Duels with single Rapier, which .. has been call’d, 
by the Cartelists, @ la Bouteville, 1865 CartyLe Fredk. 
Gt, V. xix. ix. 628 No more exchanging or cartelling. 

Carter! (ki-uta1. Also 3-6 cartare, 4 karter, 
5 cartere, 6-8 cartar. [f. Cant sd. + -ER]. 
(Littré and Cotgr. have F. chartier in this sense in 
16-17th c.)] 

+1. The driver of a chariot; a charioteer. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 21287 Pe carter self is iesus crist. ¢1374 
Craucer Soeth, v. iv. 163 As men seen be karter worken in 
pe tournynge .. of hys kartes or chariottes. 1513 DoucLas 
/Eneis xu. vill. 60 Metiscus the cartar, That Turnus chayr 
had for to rewle on hand. 1851 Recorbe Cast. Anowd. 
(1556) 264 This constellation is also named Auriga the 
Cartar. 158c Baret A /v. C 150A chariot man, a carter. 

2. One who drives a cart. 

a3250 Owl & Night. 1184 Drah to the cwab be cartare. 
1463 Vann. § Househ. Exp.226Vhecarteristhat browt hanie 
the sayd yryn. 1549 Orbe Erasm. Par. Ephes. Prol. Cij, 
As vnmete for this. .as a carter of husbandry to be a carver 
at anoble mans table. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 432 A 
piece of Buffaloe-hide, shaped like our Carters Frocks. 
1840 Hoop Uf Rhine 194 The carters drive along the streets 
smacking a tune with their whips. . 

b. Asa type of low birth or breeding; a rude, 
uncultured man, a clown. (Common in 16th c.) 

1509 Barctay Skip of Fooles Pref., Why are they [poets] 
dyspysed of many rude carters of nowe a dayes whiche 
vnderstonde nat them? 1581 J. Bert Hadden's Anszv. 
Osor, 3b, There is no Carter but knoweth it. 1 Put- 
TENnAM Lug. Poesie 1. xx. (Arb.) 57 Continence in a king is 
of greater merit, then in a carter. 1848 Macactay //is/. 
Eng. iii, (1849) I. 322 A man with the deportment, the 
vocabulary, and the accent of a carter, 

+3. ?Some kind of missile. Ods. 

1751 SmottetrT Per. Pic. (1779) I. 11. 8 Heaving .. round 
and doubleheaded partridges, crows, and carters. a 

4. More fully Carter-fish: a kind of flat-fsh 
(Pleuronectes megastoma), otherwise called WHIFF. 

1884 Sf. James's Gas. 18 Jan. 6/1 Thecarter, etc... belong 
to that strange family of fish. ; 

+ Ca'rter2. 5c. Obs. Alsocairtar. [f. Carte! 
4+-ER1.J A card-player. ‘ 

1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 345 Tables, whairof 
sum. .used to serue for drunkardis, dysaris, and carteris. 

Carter, obs. form of CHARTER. 


CART-HORSE., 


Carter-cap (Nashe : =CaTer-caP, collegian, 

+ Carterlike, az.andadéi. Obs. [f. Canten! 
+Jake a.) Like a carter; rude ly, clowmsh ly. 

1561 T. Houy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 1. Liij, Rude and 
cartarlyke singing. 1§80 Hottvsanp 7reas. fr. Jony., 
Roturiérement, carters like. 1678 FLAMstetD in Baily 
adlce. Flamsteed 117 That you should think ine of that 
carter-like temper that I cannot move without a goad, 

+ Carterly, 2. & adv. Obs. [f.as prev. +-Ly.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a carter; clowmsh, 
boorish, rude, ill-bred. 

1519 HorMan F'uly. 280 A carierly or a rebaud songe. 
1579 Lyiy Euphues (Arb.) 49 Diogenes a phileswpher, yet 
who more carterly? 1611 Coter.s.v CAartertc, A carterlie, 
or churlish tricke. 1644 Sir E. Derine Prop. Sucr. I. iiij b, 
This is carterly language. 

B. adv. In a rude or boorish manner. 

1§53 GaIMALDE Cicero's Offices 1. (1558 57 We must..tahe 
hede .. that .. nothing blockishly or carterly weed . 1593 
Nasne Lett. Confut. 57 Not the inost exquisite thing that Is, 
butthe Counsel Table Asse Richard Clarke, may so Carterly 
deride. 1598 FLloxio, Vidlanamrente. (odaeane, carterly, 
basely, inciuilie. 

Cartesian kait@zian, -z'an\, a. (sb.) [ad. 
mod.L. Carlesidnus, f. Carlestus, latinized form of 
the name of René Descartes, the famous French 
philosopher and mathematician (1596-1650).] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Descartes, or to his 
philosophy or mathematical methods. 

1656 H. More Autid. Ath. Gen. Pref. 18 So perfectly 
agreeable to the Cartesian Philosophy. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc. (1711) 11]. 128 When Ehappen to fall into that 
Cartesian doubt and perplexity. 1837 Hauran //ist. Lit. 
IL. ili. § 86 Cogtto; Ergo sum, this famous enthymem of the 
Cartesian philosophy. 1854 ScorrEkN in Orr's Circ. Sc. 
Chem. 73 Varying the form of lenses from sections of spheres 
to sections of certain ovals, which, from the name of Des- 
cartes, are termed the Cartesian ovals. 1882 Muincuis 
Unipl. Kinemat. 20 The Cartesian equation of the curve. 

b. Cartesian devil, C. diver: a philosophical toy, 
consisting of a hollow figure, partly filled with water and 
partly with air, and made to float in a vessel nearly filled 
with water, having an air-tight clastic covering. This 
covering being pressed down, the air inside the vessel is 
compressed, and more water forced through a small aperture 
into the figure, which consequently sinks, to rise again when 
the external pressure is removed. 

1733 Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 79 The Glass for shewing 
the Experiment with the Cartesian Devils. 

B. sé. A follower of Descartes ; one who accepts 


the philosophy of Descartes. 

1660 BovLe New Exp. Phys.-Mechk. Digress. 347 Divers 
of the new Philosophers, Cartesians, and others. 1692 
Bentrey Boyle Lect. 59 The Cartesians and some others .. 
have asserted that brutes are meer machins and automata. 
1758 Jonnson /dler No. 10 P 4 The Cartesian who denies 
that his horse feels the spur. 1837 Haream //ist. Lit. ut. 
iii. § 86 xofe, This word [Ego], introduced by the Germans, 
or originally perhaps by the old Cartesians. 

Carte’sianism, the philosophy of Descartes. 

1656 H. More lxtid. Ath. Gen. Pref. 17 Not only Platon- 
ism, but that which now deserves to be called Cartesianism, 
for Des-Cartes his so happily recovering it again into view. 
18790 Athenzum 3 Dec. 716 Cartesianism, if logically’ fol- 
lowed into itsconclusions, surely lands us in Spinozism. 

Cartful (kistful). [see -rvt.] As much or 
as many as a cart will hold. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 1. 158 Cau3te of the kytes a 
cartfull at ones. 1453 Marc. Paston Lett. 1. 236 his 
day I have had inne jj. cartfull of hey. 1465 Jann. ¢ 
Househ, Exp. 316 Payd for a cartfolle of charcolle vj. 
1651 Relig. Wotton. 614' RK.) Wood. at twenty-five crowns 
the cart-full. 1863 J. Brown H/org Suds. ied. 3 143 A 
cartful of irrepressible youngsters. 


|| Carthamus ki1pamis). Also 7 cartamus, 
Scarthame. [mod.L. carthamus in F.carthame), 
ad. Arab. obs gartum, girtim, in same sense. ] 


A small genus of annual composite plants ; esp. 
C. linclorius (Safflower or Bastard Saffron , culti- 
vated from southern Europe to China, the flowers 
of which yield red and yellow dyes. b. The flurets 


used in the mass as a dye, and as a drug. 

1548 Turner Names of Hertes, Cuecus .. is called. in 
englishe Bastarde saffron or mocke-saffron. The Poticaries 
call thys herbe carthamus. 1662 Futter Jb orthies 1. 317 
No precious drug is more adulterated (than Saffron} with 
Cartamus. 1750 Beawrs Lex JMercat. 806 Commodities 
of the Country's [Java's] Growth..Carthame or Bastard 
Saffron). 1814 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 145 The Car- 
thamus contains a red and a yellow colouring matter.. 
from the red, rouge is prepared. 

Hence Cartha'mic a., as in Carthamite acid, the 
same as Ca‘rthamin, the red colouring matter of 


safflower, C,, 11. O:. ee 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 405 Carthamin. Thi» 
_. Dobereiner considers as an acid, to which he has given 
the name of carthumic acid. 1863-72 Watts Dit. Chem, 
I. 808 The canhamin is precipitated in red flocks. ; 
+Cartholic. Ods. <A derisive perversion of 
CaTHOLIc. : 
w82 N. T. (Rhem.) Acfs xi, Annot. 324 Some Heretikes 
of this time call them Cartholikes and cacolikes. 
Ca‘rt-ho:rse. A horse used to draw a cart. 
In first quot. transl. dzga/is ‘horse drawing two- 
whecled chariot’. Now, a large thick-set horse 


used for heavy work.) 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv xii. (1496802 Chary- 
otte horse were ordeyned and halowed to the sonne, and 


CARTHOUN. 


carte horse were halowyd to the mone. 
55 A carte hors; zeredus, cabalius. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Kings iv. 26 Salomon had fortye thousande cart horses, 
and twolue thousande horsmen. 1623 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
World on Wheeles Wks. 1. 235/2 Scarse any Coachhorse 
in the world doth know any letter in the Booke, when as 
euery Carthorse doth know the letter G very vnderstand- 
ingly. 1813 Macautay in Life & Lett. (1880) I. 48, I will 
work like a cart-horse. 


+Carthoun. Ods. [=Ger. 4artaune, kartane, 
ad. It. and med.L. yzsartana, which, as well as the 
former Ger. transl. wzerte/sbiichse ‘ quarter-gun’, 
designated originally ‘a 25-pounder cannon in re- 
lation to the largest siege-pieces of 100 lbs.’ 
(Kluge). Also Carrow, q.v.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon ; 
recent writers identify it (app. through some error) 
with the canzoz-royal. See also CARTOW, CURTALL. 

1849 Alem. Kirkaldy Gr. xxviii. 335 These consisted of 
one cannon-royal or carthoun (a 48 pounder), two sakers, 
ete, 1867 Smytn Sarlor’s Word-bk., Carthoun, the ancient 
cannon royal, carrying a 66 Ib. ball. 1874 Knicut Dict. 
Mech, 1. 446 Cannon royal or carthoun 48 pounds. 

Cart-house (karthaus). 

1. A shed or outhouse in which carts are kept. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 54 A Carte hows, carectarea. 1805 
ForsytH Beauties Scot/. 11. 230 The barn, cart-house, and 
granary [formed] the third side. i 

+ 2. (ka-atjhau's) A house on wheels. Ods. 

1601 R. Jonnson Avugd. & Comme, (1603) 161 Moving 
houses, built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage .. they 
plant these cart-houses verie orderlie in a ranke, 

Carthouse, obs. corrupt f. CARTOUCHE. 

Carthusian (ka1pi#-zian, -zian), a. and sd, 
Earlier forms were Charthous, Chartous, Cartu- 
sier, [ad. L. Carteustdn-us, Cartustenszs, ‘ from 
the Caturstant montes, or from Catorissium, 
Caturissium, Chatrousse, a village in Dauphiné, 
near which their first monastery was founded’ 
‘Littré). In F. chartreux, OF. charteius, -ous, 

Most English dictionaries erroneously explain their name 
from la Grande-Chartreuse, their chief convent, near Gre- 
noble; but this is really named after the order: see 
CHARTER-HOUSE.] 

1. a. adj. Of or belonging to an order of monks 
founded in Dauphiné, by St. Bruno, in the year 
1086, remarkable for the severity of their rule. b. 
sé. A monk of this order. 

c 1394 2. Pi. Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanons ne 
Charthous pat in chirche serueth. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. 
de W. 1531) 26b, The order of the cartusiensys. 1536 BEL- 
LENDEN Cro. Scot. (1821) II. 299 He..deita chartour [? -ous] 
monk. 1563-87 Foxe 4. §& AZ. II. 375 The house of the 
Carthusianmonks. 1605 Stow Ax. 559 The religion of the 
the Cartusiers. 1633 Masstncer Guardian ui, Live, like 
a Carthusian, on poor-John. 1828Scott /. AL. Perth xxv, 
IntheCarthusian convent. 1847 Sir J.SterHen Eccl. Biog. 
(1850) 113 The Carthusians with their self-immolations. 

2. a. adj. Of the ‘Charterhouse’ School, founded 
on the site of a Carthusian monastery in London. 
b. sé. A scholar of the Charterhouse School. 

1860 Adi Y. Round No. 66. 367 There is plenty of space 
for the Carthusians to play in. 1864 Blackw. Mag. XCVI. 

449 (Hoppe) Carthusians regard their old school with loyalty 
and gratitude. 

Cartilage (ka utilédz). [a. F. cartilage (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. cartilago gristle.] 

1. A firm elastic flexible tissue, of a whitish trans- 
lucent colour, in vertebrate animals ; gristle. 

Temporary cartilage is that which occurs only in very 
early life, and subsequently ossifies or changes to bone; 

permanent cartilage \s that which permanently retains its 
character, e.g. the articular cartilage which coats the 
ends of bones at the joints, and the wembraniform cartilage 
which occurs in the walls of cavities. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. What is 
cartylage? .. It is a substaunce as it were of the kynde of 
bones, but it is softer or sowpler than the bone is. 1633 P. 
Fietcuer Purple [sl. v.44 “ote, The winde-pipe. .is framed 
partly of cartilage, or grisly matter. 1797 Gopwin Engucrer 
1. iii. rg What at first was cartilage .. gradually becomes 
bone, 1873 Mivart £éem. Anat. ii. 24 The adjacent surfaces 
of bones are coated with smooth cartilage. 

b. A structure or formation consisting of car- 
tilage, a gristly part ; as the cartrlages of the ribs. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The bones, 
grystles, orcartilages, the synewes, 1827 F. Cooper Prairie 
II. i, 5 Ornaments .. pendant from the cartilages of his 
ears. 

+2. Applied to the coats of an onion. Oés. 

1563 HyLu Art Garden. (1593) 131 The. .number of carti- 
lages, with the which the bodie [of an onion] is included. 

3. Comb., as cartilage-corpuscle, -like adj. 

1847 Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 518/1 The cartilage-like tendon, 
1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 154 Bone and cartilage-cor- 
puscles. 

Cartilagi‘nean. verve. A cartilaginous fish. 

1835 Kirpy //ad. & [ust. Anim. II. xxi. 388 Cartilagi- 
neans in which [the skeleton] is cartilaginous. 

+Cartilagi‘neous, 2. Obs. Also 7 -ious. 
(fi L. cartilagine-us (f. cartiligin-em cartilage) 

+-0US.] = CARTILAGLNOUS, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 11, xix, The Lamprey hath 
..for the spine or back-bone, a cartilagineous substance. 
1693 Pil, Trans. XVII. 930 Cartilagineous Fishes. 

Cartilaginification (ki:tiladzi:nifike fon). 


(So in mod.Fr.: f. L. cartilagini- stem of cartilago 


1483 Cath. Angi. | 
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cartilage; see -FIcATION. Cf. oss¢fication.} The 
formation of or conversion into cartilage. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade MM. 5 The semi-opaque 
jelly becomes dense, transparent, and homogeneous, the 
change. .constituting cartilaginification. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat, IV. 131/1 Some alterations of texture. .(the so-called 
cartilaginification and ossification). 

Cartilaginiform (ka:tiladzi-niffim), a. [f. 
as prec.3 see -FoRM.] Resembling cartilage. 

1830 R. Knox Séclard’s Anat. 238 Cartilaginiform liga- 
mentous organs. 1835-6 Topp Cycf. Anat. I. 249/1 This 
remarkable structure .. called by the older anatomists.. 
cartilaginiform ligament. . : 

Cartilaginoid | kastiledzinoid),a. [f.as prec.; 
see -01D.]_ Of the form or nature of cartilage. 

_ 1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat, V. 517/1 A cartilaginoid thicken- 
ing of the periosteuin. 188: E. LANKESTER in Fru, 
Mucrose.Sc. Jan. 13x Ahomogeneous cartilaginoid substance. 

Cartilaginous (kastiledginas), a. [ad. F. 
cartilaginenx, or L.cartilaginos-uus,f. cartilagin-em 
cartilage: see -ovs.] 

1. Of the nature of, or consisting of, cartilage. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., The places 
about the lachrymall..and the palpebres neyghbours carty- 
lagynouses, 1710 STEELE & Appison Tatler No, 260P 5 
The Gristle or Cartilaginous Substance. 1851 RicHARDSON 
Geod. viii. 278 In the Sturgeon the skeleton is cartilaginous. 

b. Zool. Cartilaginous fishes: an order ot fishes 
having a cartilaginous skeleton. 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist, Earth v1. (1723) 271 Fish..of 
the cartilaginous and squammose..kinds. 1769 PENNANT 
Zool. \11. §7 Many of the cartilaginous fish are viviparous. 
1847 CARPENTER Zoo/. § 579. 

2. Got. Of the texture of cartilage. 

1677 Grew Anat, Seeds iv. § 22 The Inner Cover [of the 
Seed} is also Cartilaginous or Horney. 1830 Linney Nad. 
Syst. Bot. 137 Albumen.. between horny and cartilaginous. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 80 [Holly] leaves glossy .. with 
waved spinous cartilaginous margins. 

Carting (ka-itin), v6/.sd.1 [f. Carty. + -1nG}.] 
The action of conveying in a Cart. In specific 
senses: @. exposure to public ignominy in a cart; 
b. the transport of coal underground to the shaft. 

1554 Martin Marriage of Priestes LL ijb (L.) In carting, 
and ploughing. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay xti. (1617) 188 
Haddest thou once shamed hin by the pillory or by cart- 
ing. 1642 1. Taytor God's Fudgem, u. iv. 57 Scarce a 
monthely Sessions .. without hanging and carting. 1645 
Mercurius Anti-Brit. 11 Aug. 11 Have you ever, at a Cart- 
ing, seen People throwrotten eggs? 

+ Carting, vé/. sb.2 Sc. Obs. 
-In61.] Card-playing. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. III. 345 Sic carting, dysing, 
hurdome, and harlatrie. 1536 BeELLENDEN Cron, Scot, II. 
167 The young men. .followit dising and carting. 

Ca‘rt-load. The load which a cart can carry. 

a 1300 Havelok 895 A carte lode Of segges, laxes, ofplayces 
brode, Of grete laumprees, and of eles. 1626 Bernarp /s/e 
of Alan (1627) 165 David..that gaue..33co Cartload of 
Treasure for the building ofthe Temple. 1641 S. MarsHaLt 
Peace-Offering 48 Above three and thirtie thousand cart- 
load of silver. 1757 tr. Aeysler s Traz, (1760) Il. 322 The 
inany thousand cart-loads of earth or sand, taken out of the 
catacombs. 1870 Emerson Fariutng Wks. (Bohn) III. 61 
See what the farmer accomplishes by a cartload of tiles. 

b. Often fig. for a large quantity, ‘ load,’ ‘heap’. 

1577 HouinsHep Chron. II. 123 Whole cart lodes of com- 
plaints and greevances. 1645 Pacitr /ferestogr. (1647) 158 
‘The Anabaptists brought Cart-loads of lyes to maintaine 
their..opinions. 1789 J. Woxcotr (P. Pindar) Exfost. Ode 
vii, Wks. 1812 II. 230 Of fun you rob him of cart-loads. 

Cartographer (kaitggrifez). Also charto-. 
[f. F. carte card, chart, or L. charta, carta (a. Gr. 
xaprn, xaprys), leaf of paper + Gr. --ypad-os writer 
+-ERI; cf. geographer. The ch- spelling is in 
accordance with the ultimate etymology (the Gr. 
would be *xaproypados) ; but the other is com- 
moner, and perh. preferred, as not suggesting the 
pronunciation of ch- in chart.] 

One who makes or compiles charts or maps. 

1863 Reader 12 Dec. 705/3 Each cartographer only de- 
lineated one lake. 1880 Haucuton Phys, Geog. vi. 308 
The speculations of chartographers. 1885 Arhenzum 29 
Aug. 274/2 No cartographer since the rsth century had 
ventured to indicate it. 

Cartographic (kaitogrefik),a, Alsocharto-. 
[f. as prec. + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to cartography. 
So Cartogra‘phical, of, belonging to, or dealing 
with cartography. 

1885 Academy 19 Sept., A good specimen of. .cartographic 
work, 1880 /é/d. 11 Dec. 428 The cartographical art being 
only in its infancy. 1881 Nature XXIV. No. 607. 150 
Valuable chartographical matter. 

Cartography (kaistggrafi). Also charto-. 
[f. as prec.+Gr. -ypapia writing; as if ad. Gr. 
*yaproypapia.} The drawing of charts or maps. 

1859 R. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
28 The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 
1859 J.R. Jackson (¢7#¢c), A Manual of Geographical Science 
..Part I... Chartography. 1884 Bookseller 6 Nov. 1177/: 
A clever piece of cartography. 

Cartomancy (kautomz:nsi). [f. It. carta in 
sense ‘ playing-card’ + Gr.. pavreia divination.] 
Divination by playing-cards. 

1871 Tytor Prim. Cult, 1. 114 Cartomancy, the art of for- 
tune-telling with packs of cards. 1886 Newcastle Weekly 
Chron. 29 May 3/1 It is said that the earliest work on 
cartomancy was written or compiled by Francesco Mar- 
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CARTOUCHE. 


colini, and printed at Venice, in 1540. .Cartomancy was very 
fashionable in England during the eighteenth century. 
Numbers of young ladies used to consult the cards to know 
whom, when, and where they would marry. 

Carton (ka@iten). [app. a. F. carton papier- 
maché, pasteboard, f. carte: see CARTOON.] In 
tifle practice: A white disc or circle within the 
bull’s-eye of a target ; also a shot which strikes 
this; a¢tr7b. as in carton-target. 

1864 Daily Tel. 15 July, Captain Heaton, out of 27 shots 
.. made 26 bull’s-eyes, of which 13 were cartons .. These 
Swiss carton targets, at which the Vernon prizes are shot 
for, were..crowded during the day. 

Cartoon (ka:té-n), sb. Also 8 carton, car- 
tone. [a. F. cartow or (its source) It. cartone, 
augm, of carta paper.] 

1. A drawing on stout paper, made as a design 
for a painting of the same size to be executed in 
fresco or oil, or for a work in tapestry, mosaic, 
stained glass, or the like. 

1671 Evetyn Diary 18 Jan., I perceived him [Gibbon], 
carving that large cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoretto, 1683 
lbid. 9 May, To ask whether he [the Duke of Norfolk] 
would part with any of his cartoons and other drawings of 
Raphael. 1697 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) II. 229 But y* sight 
best pleased me was y® cartoons by Raphael, wet are far 
beyond all y° paintings I eversaw. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 
226 1 The Cartons in Her Majesty's Gallery at Hampton- 
Court. @ 1721 Prior Ada m1. 440 When Rarus shows you 
his Cartone, He always tells you, witha groan, etc. 1762-71 
H. Warrore Vertue’s Anecd. Patnt. (1786) 1.240. 1852 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1857) 24 The set of cartoons for the 
tapestries of the Sistine Chapel. 1867 Even. Standard 14 ¥Feb., 
Coloured cartoons for church windows in stained glass. 

2. A full-page illustration in a paper or period- 
ical; esf. applied to those in the comic papers 
relating to current events. 

1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor’s Vict. xl, One of Mr. Leech’s 
most genial cartoons. 1879 Print. Trades Frnl. xxix. 8 
The cartoons bearing on colonial politics. 

Cartoon, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To design, as a cartoon (sense 1); to 
make a preparatory sketch or tracing of. 

1887 A thenzum 12 Mar. 348/1 The mental cartooning that 
foreshadowed those masterpieces. /édid. 348/3 Rossetti was 
greatly struck by this story, and immediately the subject 
for ‘ Michael Scott’s Wooing’ was ‘mentally cartooned’, | 

2. To represent by a cartoon (sense 2); to cari- 
cature, or hold up to ridicule. 

1884 A.A. Putnam ro Y7s. Police Fudge xxii. 194 They 
make bold to cartoon. . the goodly profession of the law. 

Cartoonist. An artist who draws cartoons. 

1880 Daily News 28 Dec. 3/1. 1883 Glasgow Her. 12 
July, The cartoonist of the comic papers. 

+ Cartoose, Os. 1. var. of CarTousE. 

2. Of doubtful meaning ; cf. CarToUSE and CaR- 
TOUSH. 

1607 Dexxer, etc. Northw. Hoe 1. i. Wks. 1873 III. 37 
A close sleeue with a cartoose collar. 

Cartouche (kaitz{). Also (7 eatouche, 
earthouse, 8 eatooch), 7-9 cartouch. See also 
CARTOUSE, CARTRIDGE. [a. F. cartouche fem. ‘ the 
comet of paper wherein . . grocers put the parcels 
they retaile; also, a Cartouch, or full charge, for 
a pistoll put vp within a little paper to be the 
readier for vse, etc.’ (Cotgr.). Also =‘ Cartoche, 
a cartridge, or roll (in Architecture)’ (Cotgr.): the 
latter is in mod.Fr. cartouche, masc. a. It. cartoccio 
‘a coffin of paper’ (Florio), a ‘cornet’ of paper, 
augmentative f. carta:—med.L. carta, L. charta 
paper; see Carte1l, Cuarr.] 

‘I. =Fr. cartouche. fem. 

1. a. AZ. A roll or case of paper, parchment, 
etc., containing the charge of powder and shot for 
a gun or pistol; a cartridge. ? Ods. Also, in 
Pyrotechnics, the case containing the inflammable 
materials in some fireworks. 

1611 Cotar. [see above]. 1625 J. Granvitt Voy. Cadiz 20 
To fill Carthouses of powder. 1662 PHitutps, Cartouch (Fr.), 
a charge of powder and shot, made ready in a paper, called 
also a Carthrage [ed. 1678: also sometiines mistakenly used 
for Carthrage}. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Cartouche, 
the same with Cartridge. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Relzg. 
Philos. U1. xxi. § 24 A little Cartouch or Case, of that kind 
which they use in making Squibs in common Fire- Works. 
1728 De For Voy. round IW. (1840) 257 A harquebuss-.with 
cartouches, powder and ball. 1850 Mazzini Aoy. §& Repub. 
/taly 37 Women were rivals in the enthusiasm. .they pre- 
pared cartouches, a 

+ b. A case of wood, pasteboard, etc., containing 
iron balls, to be fired from a cannon or howitzer. 

1611 CotGr., Cartoxche, also, a peece of pastboord or 
thick paper stuffed (in a round or pudding like forme: with 
bullets, etc., and to be shot out of a great peece. 1693 Parts 
Rel. Batt, Landen 19 Whose Cannon play’d upon them 
with Cartouches. 1768 Simes Ait. Medley, Cartouch, a 
case of wood. holding about four hundred musquet-balls, 
besides six or eight balls of iron. 

ce. = Cartridge-box. 

1808 J. Bartow Columé, vu. 595 No cramm’d cartouch 
their belted back attires. 


soldier.’ (In mod. Dicts., but app. purely Fr.) 


| *|‘ A ticket of leave or dismission given to a 


II. =Fr. cartouche masc. 
2. Arch. a. A corbel, mutule, or modillion. 
| The earlier form was CARTOUSE, q-v. ? Obs. 


CARTOUSE. 


1726 R. Neve Buidder’s Dict, (1736', Cartooses, Cartouzes, 
or as some call ’em Cartouches are the same as Modilions .. 
under the cornice at the Eaves of a House .. ornaments re- 

sreseating scrolls of paper: Lut most connnonly are flat 

Jembers with Wavings for a device. 1762-71 H. WALPOLE 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 11. 50 ‘Three cartouches to 
support the balcony. 1850 Parker Géoss. Archit. |see 2 ¢}. 

b. Any ornament in the form of a scroll, as the 


volute of an Ionic capital. 

1611 Cotcr., Vodnte..the writhen circle, or curle tuft that 
. sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc., and is tearmed 
by our workmen, a Rowle, Cartridge, or Carthouse. 1662 
Priturs, Cartouch (F.)..a Roll, with which they adorn 
the Cornish ofa Pillar. 1708 New View Lond. 11. 489/2 A 
white marble monument adorn’d with Cartouches. 1789 
P. Smvtu tr. Addrich’s Archit. (1818) 105 Twisted columns, 
which are called cartouches. 

ec. A tablet for an inscription or for ornament, 
representing a shect of paper with the ends rolled 
up; a drawing or figure of the same, for the title 
of a map, or the like; a drawn framing of an cn- 
graving, etc. Often aétrid. 

@1776 J. Grancer Lett. (1805) 69 The roof of this church 
is painted in cartouches orcompartments. 1824 J. JoHNSON 
Typogr. 1. 540 The print itself has a large cartouche 
oval frame, with pinks and gillyflowers issuing from the 
four corners. x850 Parker Gloss. A rchit., Cartonch, Car- 
touche, F., a term adopted from the I*rench for a tablet, 
either for ornament or to receive an inscription, formed in 
the resemblance of a sheet of paper with the edges rolled 
up. 1875 Fortnum J/alolica xiii. 146 Panels edged with 
Biuche ornament. 

3. /fer. The oval escutcheon of the Pope and 


“churchmen of noble descent ’. 

1828 Berry Dict. I/eraddry (1830) Cartonche, is an oval 
shield in which the Popes and churchmen of noble descent 
in Italy place their armorial bearings. 

4. Archxol. Name given to the oval or oblong 
figures in Egyptian hicroglyphics, inclosing cha- 
racters cxpressing royal or divine names or titles. 

1830 0. Rev. May 118 (Egypt. Antig.) lt was soon found 
that royal names were inclosed in a sort of oval ring, called 
by Champollion a cartouche. 1850 Layarp Nineveh x. 246 
Between the figures is a cartouche containing a name in 
hieroglyphics. 

ITI. Comb. (from sense 1) as cartouche-box 
= Cartridge-hox. 

1697 Damrier Moy. 1.231 Some. .that had not waxt up their 
Cartrage or Catouche Boxes, wet all their Powder. 1711 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4850/3, 3 Chests Catooch Boxes. 1753 
Hanway 7 raz. (1762) 1. vii. xcili. 429. 1808 Regnd. Service 
at Sea vu. ii. § 28. 223 He..is to be very careful that there 
are not any cartridges left in the cartouch-boxes, 

+Cartou‘se. Os. Also 7-8 -oose, -ouze, -oese. 
{A variant of Cartoucns, or ad. It. cartoccio; for- 
merly appropriated to the architectural sense.]} 

1. A modillion or corbel; =CARTOUCHE 2 a. 
1611 Coter., A/odzition, a cartridge or cartoose, a foulding 
bracket or corbell. 1624 Wotton in Redéig, (1672) 25 In the 
Cornice both Dentelli and Modiglioni (our artizans call them 
Teeth and Cartouzes. 1660 Broome Archit, Aa, ALutils, 
that which we commonly call in English a cartouse. 1663 
GerpieR Conused 43 Masons put stone Cartoeses in the top 
of the inside walls, which are bearers to the Summers. 1726 
Jsee CARTOUCHE 2]. 

2. A volute; see CARTOUCHE 2 b, 

Cartou'sh. dial. Sc. [According to Jamieson 
f. F. courte short, and Aousse ‘a short mantle of 
course cloth worne in all weather by countrey 
women about their head and shoulders’ (Cotgr.). 
Du Cange has houcia curta of date 1360.] 

A kind of ‘bed-gown’ worn by working women 
in parts of Scotland, e. g. Fife. (Jamieson.) 

+Cartow'. Sc. Ols. [app. ad. 16th c. Flem. 
kartouwe ‘genus bombardz maioris, vulgo car- 
éuna et guartana, Ger. cartaun, It. cowurtaun’ 
(Kilian) ; meaning ‘quarter-cannon ’ (CARTHOUN). 
The Flemish word and the form curtad/ ‘a great gun’ 
mentioned by Hall, suggest F. guartaut, in the 16th c. 
guartautt, the measure of a fourth of a bushel, which Littré 
refers to med.L. guarta/e: but no evidence of the applica- 
tion of the F. word to a gun has been found. Cartow was 
apparently sometimes associated in the 17th c. with cart, as 
if the same as cart-picce, i.e. carriage-gun.] 

A kind of cannon, also called a quarter-cannon, 
which threw a ball of a quarter of a hundred- 
weight. See also CarTHOUN, 

1650 Row /fist. Kirk (1842) 519 June 15.. The Covenanters 

rds. .had..with them tuo great cartowes and some lesser 
field-peeces. @ 1670 Spatpinc Sroub. Chas, / (1830) 1. 109 
Two cartowis or quarter canons, haveing the bullet to about 
24 pound weighteach. /d/d. 11. 228 On Tuysday 14 of May, 
the tua Cartowis wes brocht about fra Montrois to Abir- 
dene be sea: bot thair wheilles wes hakit and hewin by the 
Gordouns, as ye have hard. ‘hair cam also tua uther iron 
Cart peices to the schoir. 

Cartre, obs. form of CHARTER. 

Cartridge (ki-utridz). Forms: 6-7 cartage, 
7 cartrage, -redge, -rege, cartharidge, (carta- 
lage), cartruce, 7-8 carthrage, 8 cartrouche, 
7- cartridge, [A corruption of CaxToucuE, q. v. 
for other forms and examples.] 

1. Afi’. The case in which the exact charge of 
powder for fire-arms is made up; of paper, 
parchment, pasteboard, flannel, serge, metal, etc., 
aceording to its use. Generally, for small-arms, 
the cartridge contains the bullet as well as the 


! 


141 


powder (called distinctively a da//-cartridge); if 
it contains no ball, it is a blank cartridge. 

1579 Diccres Stratiot, 116 Cases of Maileshot in inanner 
of Cartages, 161r FLonio, Sceri2zo, a cartage so called of 
gunners. 16z5 Mankuam Soutdiers Accid, 42 Cartulages 
..for this or amy other pecce on horsebacke. 1626 Carr. 
Ssutu Accid. Vig. Seamen 2 The Maister Gunner hath the 
charge of the... Spunges, Cartrages, Armes. 1644 Nve 
Gunnery 1. (1647) 38 Canvas or strong paper, to make 
Cartredges. 1656 I3tountT Gdéossogr., Cartouche (Fr.\, a 
charge of powder and shot ready made up in a paper; we 
corruptly call it a cartage. 1665 Atl, Trans. 1.84 A Cart- 
ridge full of Gunpowder, 1677 Eant Orrerv Art of War 
58 If the Powder in the Cartruce be wet. 1678 Puutirs, 
Carthrage..a bag of Canvas..of such a depth as to contain 
just so much Powder as the Charge of the Piece: Also a 
Charge of Powder und Shot made ready in a Paper for any 
smaller Gun. 1702 ff, CuamBertayne St, Gt. Brit. (ed. 20) 
369 Ordnance..with cartrouches and ball for service. 1868 
Regul. & Ord, Army § 630a, 90 rounds of ball Cartridge 
and 60 rounds of blank Cartridge. 1887 A/urray’'s Mag. 
Aug. 181 The famous buckshot-cartridges were ordered by 
the Government that preceded him | Mr. Forster}. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1673 Marvete Kes. Transp... 182 "Tis pity that you..did 
not .. fill the cartridges or distribute them to each magis- 
trate according to his calibre. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 
22r Pellets or Cartrages of the same fornie. .nade not of the 
leaves of the same tree..but plainly of the Rose. 1826 
Sueriwan in Sheridaniana, Every line is a cartridge of wit 
in itself. 1872 Lever Ld. Addgobbin \xvii, What rare 
wisdom it is not to fire away one’s last cartridge. 

+c. =Cartridge-box. Obs. 

1627 Carr. Smitn Seaman's Gram, xiv. 66 ‘Vhey haue also 
Cartrages or rather cases for Cartrages made of Lattin to 
keepe the Cartrages in. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Zechn. s.v., 
There are also ‘Vin Cartridges, in which the Paper or Parch- 
ment ones are both formed and carried. 

+2. Arch. a. A modillion or corbcl; b. The 
volute of an Ionic capital; ¢. A tablet represcnt- 
ing a sheet of paper with the ends rolled up ; 
CARTOUCHE 2 a, b,c. Ods. 

61x Cotcr., Cartoche as cartouche; also a Cartridge or 
roll in architecture’. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, France lV. 
go The cartridges in the cieling are also by [Le Brun]. 

3. (See quot.) 

ES age Aliner's Dict. Exb, When the Miner haums 
a Pick, there is always some of the Haum comes through 
the Eye on the other Side. .that part he calls the Cartridge. 

4. attrib. and in comd., as cartridge-bag, a flan- 
nel bag, etc., containing the charge of powder for 
a cannon ; cartridge-belé, a belt having pockets 
for cartridges; cartridge-box, a box for storing 
or carrying cartridges ; the case in which a soldier 
carries his supply of cartridges; also sce quot. 1867; 
cartridge-case, (a.) =cartridye-hox ; (b.) the paper 
which contains the powder of a cartridge; cart- 
ridge-filler, (a.) one who fills cartridges ; (d.) an 
appliance for charging cartridge-cases with the 
proper quantity of powder ; cartridge-paper, a 
strong kind of paper, used for making cartridges, 
and also for rough drawings, ctc.; cartridge- 
shot, shot contained in cartridyes. 

1699 Dampter Voy. II. 1. iv. 7o The Soldiers have each a 
*Cartage Box, covered with leather. 1802 Home //ist. Reb. 
iv, A musket, bayonet, and cartridge- box, were delivered to 
each volunteer. 1867 SmytH Satlor's Word-bk., Cartridye- 
box, a cylindrical wooden box. .just containing one cartridge, 
and used for its safe conveyance from the magazine to the 
gun.. The term is loosely applied to the ammunition-pouch. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Lanterne. .a *cartridge- 
case, to carry the cartridges from the ship’s magazine to the 
artillery. 1858 J. B. Norton Topics 7 ‘Vhe *cartridge-cry 
.. did not originate with the sepoys. 1871 Ruskin Fors 
Cav. vi, 8 Every collier and *cartridge-filler is as fit for 
Elysium as any heathen could be. 1712 Act x10 Avne in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called .. "Cartridge Paper. 
1739 Beicuton in PAid. Trans. XLI.750 Fine Paper pasted 
on Cartridge-paper, or Two Papers pasted together. 1690 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2544/3 Major la Borde was kill’d with 
*Carthrage-shot from the last Cannon that was fired. 1753 
Hanway Trav, (1762) Il. 3 6 note, These |swivel guns or 
harquebuses] carried cartridge-shot to a great distance. 

Cart’s-tail. Rarely cart-tail. The hinder 
part of a cart, to which offendcrs werc tied to be 
whipped through the streets. Hence Cart’s-tail- 
ing v/. sb., Cart’s-tailable a. nonce-wids. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1596) 1868 ‘1 They. .should betyed to 
a Carts tayle, and be whipped three market dayes through 
the City. 1642 in Rushw, //fst. Cod?. 1 (1721) IV. ssob, 
He shall be whipped from thence at a Cart’s-Tayl. 1753 
CuambBers Cycé. Supp. s.v. Cart, Bawds and other male- 
factors are whipped at the Cart's tail. 1856 Froupe //is¢. 
Eng.i.(L.) The rough remedy of the cart-tail. 

1808 SoutHey Lef. 22 Nov., Your phrase of ‘eking out’ 
is cart’s-tailable without benefit of clergy. /d/d. 1 am not 
quite sure which deserves the severest cart’s-tailing. 

+Ca‘rtuary, chartuary. Oés. [ad. med. L. 
cartuarium =cartularium.) = next. 

1§23 FitzHers, Surv. (1539' Pref., The other small bokes, 
as court-baron, court hundred, and chartuary. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE St, Gt, Brit, wt. t. ii. (1743) 311 The cartuary 
of Kelsoe. a 1754 Carte in Gutch Col/, Cur, 11. 77 Entered 
into Cartuaryes or Registers. 

Cartulary (ka@utizlari). Also spelt CHantu- 
LARY, q.v. fad. ined.L. cart-, chartulirium, {. L. 
cartula, chartula, dim. of carta, charta, a paper, 
writing, chartcr; see CHART and -sry. Cf. F. 
cartulartre (14th c. in Littré).] 

‘A place where papcrs or records are kent’ (J.) ; 


CARUAGE. 


whencc the whole collection of records (belonging 
to a monastery, ctc. ; or the buvk in which they 
are centered ; a repister. 

154 R. Cortann Guydon's Formul, Vij, Taken at the 
cartulary of mayster Pcter [of Monaco]. 1631 Wrevin choc. 
Lun. Mon, xiv.99 Vhose cartularies, by which Saxon princes 
endowed their sucred structures. 1761 [lume //ist. ding. x. 
1. 217 Anaction..in which. .the King of France's cartulary 
and records..were taken, 1848 11. Miciua Lirst /impr. iis. 
(1857) 7 The Cartulary of Moray—coutains the Constitu- 
tioues Lyncolnienses. 1868 FatrmMan Norm. Cong. (1876 
If, App. 528 The cartulary of Saint Michael’s Mount con- 
tains two charters in which Eadward is called ‘rex’. 

+Cartware. Os. [sce Wank] A team of 
horses ; used by Ilarrison 1577 also in the sense 
of Carucate (LL. juga). 

1562 J. Weywoop /’rov, & /pigr. (1867) 142 There cumth, a 
carteweare, of good hors by. 1563 Gotwinc Oved’s Alet. . 
(1593!32 Which when the cart-ware did perceive, they left 
the beaten way. 1577 Harrison in Holiushed Descr. Brit. 
1.x. marg., For Wide they used the word Carucate or Cart- 
ware, or Teme. -- Pichia U. Aix. (1877) 1. 309 So manie 
hundred acres .. called in some places of the 1ealme, carru- 
cats or cartwares. 

Cart-way (kiutwe'). 

A way along which a cart can be driven; sume- 
times = highway, as in the phrase ‘common as 
the cart-way’; but now usually a rough ruad on 
a farm or in a wood, passable by a heavy cart, but 
not by a carriage or other spring-vehicle. 

1362 Lance. P. Pd. A. a. 127 Heo is..As Comuyn as pe 
Cart-wei to knaues and toalle. 1532-3 Act 24 //en. V/1/, 
v, Any comnion high way, cartway, horseway, or foleway. 
1590 H. Swinsurn /estaments 162 Albcit the wife were as 
common as the Cart-waie. 1673 in Ansted Channed /si.1. 
iv, (1862) 78 ‘Vhere is a cartway cut by art down to the sea. 
1725 BrapLtey fam. Dict.s.v. Copse, Where the Woods are 
large, it is best to have a Cart-way along the Middle of 
them. 1768 BLackstonr Comm. (1793) 442 Every cariway 
leading to any market-town must be inade twenty feet wide 
at the least. 1824 Miss Mitrorp rélage Ser. 1. (1863) 46 
Cross-roads, mere cart-ways, leading to the little farms. 


Ca‘rt-wheel. 

1. The wheel of a cart. 

¢ 1386 CHAUCER es ie T. 549 Twelf spokes hath a cart 
whel comunly. 1585 Parsons Chr. Axerc. u. i. he A drye 
cart wheel..cryeth and complayncth, vndera small burden. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, with a 
clouted shoe and a cart-wheel for their standards. 

2. Aumourously said of a large coin, as a crown 


or dollar. 

1867 A. Sxetcuvey in Cassedl's Avag. 327/1 Ie .. says 
‘This ’ere cart wheel's a duffer’. 1885 |apy [rassty 
The Trades 195 Vhe old Spanish doubloons..by irreverent 
travellers from the United States termed ‘cartwheels *. 

3. To turn cart-whecels: to cxecute a succession 
of lateral summersaults, as if the feet and hands 
were spokes of a wheel; also Cathertnc-wheels. 
(Strect-boys do this by the side of a moving omni- 
bus, etc., for chance coppers thrown to them. 

1864 SaLa in Daily Te?. 23 Dec., 1 saw a little. .blackguard 
boy turning ‘cartwheels ‘ in front of the Clifton House. 

Ca'rt-whip. A whip uscd in driving a cart, a 
long heavy horse-whip. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5144/10 Carters are to ride with long 
Cart Whips. 1823 Cassino in Anan, Keg. (1824) 129/1 Dnv- 
ing the slaves, by means of a cart-whip. 

Ilence Cart-whip v., to flog with a cart-whip. 

1788 Dinpix Mus. Tour liv.222 Vhey are cart-whipt and 
treated with much other cruelty. 1811 din. Rev. XIX. 
141 After a cart-whipping. .he was carried to a sick-house. 


Cartwright (kautreit. [f. Carr sb. + 
Wricut.} A carpenter who makes carts. 

14.. Vork Myst. Introd. 26. 1483 Cath, Angl. 55 A 
Cartewright, caractarcus. 1589 Pappe w. //atchet Biijb, 
Be a ship-wright, cart-wright, or tiburn-wright. @ 1619 
Fotnersy Atheom. wu. i. § 8. 193 Some, Mousewrights ; 
some, Shipwrights; some, Cartwrights; and some, the 
Ioyners of smaller workes. Si CARLYLE Aiésc. (1857' I. 
268 As essential..as the millwright or cartwright. 


Hence Ca'rtwrighting, doing cartwright’s work. 
x8s0 MarG. Futter Life withont & within (1860) 124 The 
blacksmithing, cartwrighting .. and grain-grinding. 
Carty, a. fam. [f Carr sb.14-y¥.] Of the 
breed and build of a cart horse. 
1863 Reader 7 Nov. 529 ‘The early illuminators’ variations 
of a few podgy fat-calved knights, and the carty fetlocked 
horses they should have ridden. 1875 ‘Stonruence’ Sris. 
Sorts u.m1.i. 521 Well-bred but very strong and carty. 
+Caruage. O// Law. (erron. spelt carv- 
age). fa. ONF. carnage, in mod.F. charrnage, 
on L. type *carriicaticum ; but aetually made in 
med.L. carrucigium, and car riudginm.] 
1. Ploughing. >, : 
1610 FotKtncHaM Art of Survey t. vii. 14 This Deluage is 
distinguishable into Caruage and Scaphage. Caruage com. 
prehends all sorts of plowing of Grounds. /bid. x. 24 Crust- 
clung and Soale-bound soyles craue Caruage. 1688 R. 
Hote Armoury mi. 333/2 Carvage ts Plowing of Ground. 


2. =CARUCAGE. 

]x664 SrELMAN Gloss. 126 Carucagtum, alias carnagiin, 
est ae genus quod singulis aratris. imponituz.] , 

1610 Fotkincuas <frt of Survey ui. iv. 71 Infeoffing with 
Toll, implies Freedome from Custome, etc. With Caruage, 
from taxation by Carues. 1641 Termes de fa Ley a7 A pri- 
viledge by which a man is freed from Carvage. 1670 
Buousr Law Dict. s.v. Carrucate. x7oo Vyarer //1st, 
Eng. 11.711 The late unreasonable Carvaze or Tax in his 
Diocese. 1846 Dagdale's Monast. 111. 103’x He desired 


CARUCAGE. 


the convent to lend him their annual carucatage, caruca- | 


gium, or carvage. 

Carucage, carrucage (kariwkédz). Feudal 
Syst. (Also 6 charugage.) [ad. med.L. car{r)a- 
cdgium (=ONF. caruage, F. charruage), f. med. 
L. carriica plough. (if of Latin age, the type 
would have been *carriicaticum ; but the word 
was of later origin, after F. -age, med.L. -agzum, 
had become familiar formatives: see -AaGE.)] 

A tax levied on each plough or carucate of land. 

1577 HotinsHeD Chron., John an. 1200(R.) The dutie called 
charugage, that was, three shillings of euerie plough-land. 
1592 Stow Annals 271 The same time King Henry [III] 
tooke Carucage, that is two Marksof Silver of every Knights 
Fee, towards the Marriage of His Sister Isabell to the Em- 
perour. x6rx Speep Hist. Gt, Brit. 1x. ix. 68 After the taking 
of Bedford, he had Carrucage, that is, two shillings vpon 
euery Ploughland. 1700 Tyrrety Hist. Eng. 11. 851 The 
King had granted him .. a Carucage of Two Shillings on 
each Plough-Land. 1875 Stusss Const. Hist. I. xi. 382 
{Danegeld] was in very nearly the same form reproduced 
under the title of Carucage by the ministers of Richard I. 

+Carucate, carrucate (kerizkeit), Feudal 
Syst. fad. med.L. car(r)icata plough-gate 
plough-land, f. car(r)%ca plough (see CARUE). 
The ONF. regular repr. of carviicata was 
car(ry ude, central F. char(7’\udée : see -ATE1. 

L. carriica (f. carr-us CAR) was originally ‘a sort of state 
coach or chariot’; this sense is still found anno 700 ‘ carruca 
in qua sedere consuevi’ (see Diez); but in Gaul it was 
early applied to the wheel-plough, in which sense carruca, 
carruga, carrua appear in the Salic and Allemannic Laws. 
Cf. the s.w. Eng. plough =‘ wagon’.] 

A measure of land, varying with the nature of the 
soil, etc., being as much as could be tilled with 
one plough (with its team of 8 oxen) ina year; a 
plough-land. 

The acreage of the carucate varied according to the sys- 
tem of tillage. If the land lay in three arable common 
fields the carucate, according to FVefa, contained 180 acres}; 
60 for fallow, 60 for winter corn, and 60 for spring corn. If 
the land lay in 2 fields the carucate consisted of 160 acres, 
80 for fallow, and 80 for tillage. Commonly only the land 
under plough in any one year was reckoned, the fallow being 
thrown into common pasturage. Hence in ancient deeds the 
normal carucate is either 120 acres or 80 acres by the 
Norman number (5 score to the hundred) and 144 acres or 
96 acres by the English number (6 score to the hundred).— 
Rev. I. Taylor. 

[1086 Domesday Bk. Haimpsh. (Du Cange) In dominio 
sunt 2 carucate. ¢1190 Chart. Rich. J (Du Cange) Viginti 
Carrucatas terra scilicet unicuique carrucate sexaginta 
acrasterre.] 1432-50 tr. Wigdert 1. xlix. (Rolls) [1.91 Which 
alle William Conquerour kynge of Englonde causede to be 
describede, and the hides and carucates of londe to be 
measurede [et fer fiydas sex carucatas dimetiri). 1577 
Harrison Exgland i. xix. (1877) 1. 309 So manie hundred 
acres or families (or as they haue been alwaies called in some 
places of the realme, carrucats or cartwares). 1614 Stow 
Annales Vill, J, an. 1080. 118 How many carucates of lande, 
how many plough-lands. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon 
§ 295 (1810) 305 Some hold a hide and a carucate to be all 
one, but not of any certain content, commonly said to be 
so much land as a plough can..plough in a year. 1788 
Ketuam Domesday Bk. 168 (T.) Twelve carucates of land 
make one hide. 1841 TytLer fist. Scot. (1879) I. 284 
A bovate..contained eighteen acres; a carucate contained 
eight bovates; and eight carucates made a knight’s fee. 
1875 Stupss Const. Hist. I. x. 302 The old English hide 
was cut down to the acreage of the Norman carucate. 

+ Caruck. Ods. rare. [ad. med.L. car(r)zica, 
as occasionally used for carzucata, like mod.F. 
charrue in sense of charruce.] =CARUCATE. 

1627 Sreep England Abr. xxviii. § 3 These Parishes 
are measured by Hides, and Carucks, or Plough-lands. 

+Carue. O/d Law. Also 6 carewe, (7- 
errvon. carve). [a. ONF. carue (mod.F. charruc 
=Pr. carruga, It. carruca\:—L. carriica (med.L. 
carriica, carriiga, carrua\, used already in the Satic 
Law in the sense ‘plough’. Sec note to Carucatr. 
Mod.F. charruc is both plough and plough-land 
or carucate’, whence the Eng. usc. 

The spelling carve is a blunder of transcription, after 
the differentiation of « and 7, owing to the fact that 7 was 
right before ¢ in most words, e.g. carve, starve, serve.] 

A plough-land or CarucaTE. 

[1292 Britton 11. xxi. §1 Une carue de terre ove les apur- 
tenaunces (one carucate of lande with the appurtunences. ] 
1593 Norpen Sfec. Brit. A'sex 1. 5 The vsuall account of 
lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, carewes, 
hydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and counties. 1610 
Fotxincuam Art of Survey u. vii. 60 A Plow-land or Carue 
of land is said to containe 4 Yard-land at 30 acres to 
the Yard-land. 1628 Coxr Ox Lit¢. 173b, If a man_bee 
seised in fee of a carue of Land by iust title. 1642 W. Birp 
Mag. Hon. 155 A Carve of land, or Plow land. 1670 Blount 
Law Dict., Carrucate or Carve of Land. 

Caruncle (karank’l, kerynk'l}. Also 9 ca- 
runcule, and 8-9 in Lat. form caruneula. [ad. 
16th c. F. caruncule ‘a little peece of flesh’, 
Cotgr. (mod.I*. caroncule), ad. L. caruncula, dim. 
of caro, carnem flesh.] 

1. A small fleshy excrescence: applied in Ana- 
tomy to certain natural formations, as the lachrymal 
and urethral caruncles, the wattles of the turkey- 
cock, etc. In /’athol. formerly applied to a stric- 
ture. 

1615 Crooxe Jody of Maz 143 Caruncles or teats, with 
very fine perforations .. opening into the.. pipes of the 
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Vreters. 1661 Lovett Hist. Axim. & Min. Introd., A 
caruncle like a tongue. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u, 306/1 
The Caruncles [are] knotty pieces of flesh, hanging about the 
Bill .. asin Turky-cocks. 1720 Becket in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 51 A Caruncle in the Urethra. 1794 G. Apams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos, UL. xvii. 255 At the inner corner of the 
eye..stands a caruncle. 1871 Darwin Dese. Man II. xii. 
13 The fleshy caruncles on the heads of certain birds. 

2. Bot. ‘An excrescence at or about the hilum 
of certain seeds’ (Gray). 

1830 Linney Wat, Syst. Bot. 144 Having a remarkable 
tumour, called a caruncula, at one end of the seeds. 1870 
Hooker Stzd. Flora 328 Cuticle brown, caruncle large. 

Hence Caruncled @.=CARUNCULATE. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flo¢a 366 Seeds caruncled. 

Caruncular (karankizla1), a. [on type of 
L. *caruncular-ts, F. caronculaire: see prec. and 
-AR.] Of the nature of or resembling a caruncle, 

1847 in Craic. 

Carwnculate, ¢. [ad. mod.L. caruieculatus, 
f. caruncula (see prec. and -ATE2 2): cf. F. cavon- 
culé.} Having a caruncle or caruncles. 

1835 LinpLey /xtrod. Bot. (1848) II. 31 The umbilicus .. 
is said to be..carunculate. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 326 
Euphorbiacez. .seeds carunculate. 

Carwnculated, cz. [f.as prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) H. 285 A naked, red, 
warty, or carunculated skin. 1868 Darwin Aximals & Pl. 
I. v. 139 The skin over the nostrils swollen and often carun- 
culated or wattled. 

Caruw'nculous, z. [=F. caronculewx, on L. 
type *carezczlos-us.] =prec. 1847 in Crate. 

'Carus (kéeris). Aved. [med. L. carvus, L. 
caros,a. Gr. xapos heavy sleep, torpor.] A term 
applied to various forms of profound sleep or in- 
sensibility; esf. ‘the fourth and extremest degrce 
of insensibility, the others being sopor. coma, and 
lethargy” (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1678 Puittips, Cavos, a disease in the Head which is 
caused by an over full stomach and want of concoction. 
1696 — Cavos, or Carus, a Sleep wherein the person affected 
being pull'd, pinch’d and call'’d, scarce shews any sign of 
hearing or feeling. 1782 HEBERDEN Cozvzz7. 1xix. (1806) 340 
Paralytic debility of the senses and intellect .. as carus, 
coma, lethargy. 


Caruway, obs. form of CARAWAY. 

Carvage, bad spelling of CarvacE, ploughing. 
Carve (kaiv), v. Forms: 1 ceorfan, 2 keruen, 
2-3 keoruen, 3 keorfen, (curuen), 4 cerue, 4-6 
kerue, 5-7 kerve, 6-7 Karve, 5- carve. Ja. ¢. 
a. 1 cearf, 3-5 carf, 3 kerf, (své7. kurue), 4 
karf, karue, carue, corue, 4-5 carfe, 5 kerue, 
earff; #/. 1 curfon, 3-4 corue(n, 4 corwen. 
8. 4 keruet, 5 carft, 5-carved. fa. pple. a. 
I corfen, 3-4 i-coruen, 3-6 coruen, 4 coruun, 
koruun, ykoruen, corn, caruen, kKerue, 4-5 
(y)corue, (y) coruyn, 5 coruene, 6 keruen, 6, 
g carven; 8. 5 keruyd, 6 kerued, 6- carved. 
[Common Teut.: OE. str. vb. ccorfan, cearf, 


pl. czrfon, corven, corresp. to OFris. Zerva, 
MDu. and Du. ferven, MHG. and mod.G. 


kerben, to notch, carve, (pa. pple. gekurben occurs 
in MHG., in Niederrheinisch) ; not known in 
OHG. or Gothic: OTeut. type *kerfaz, harf, pl. 
kurbum, Rorban. Cf. also Icel. 4yzrfa to carve, 
Da. farve to notch, indent, Sw. 4arfwa to notch, 
carve. The Teut. word is generally held to be 
cognate with Gr. ypad-ev to write, orig. to scratch 
or engrave; pointing to an Aryan grfh-. The 
original strong conjugation has become weak as 
in all the mod. langs, but the pa. pple. carvez is 
still used as an archaic form. 

The normal mod. repr. of ceorf- would be cherve : ¢ was 


prob, retained here by influence of cuxfor, corven. Thear 
for earlier ev is as in Arsour, da7%, etc. ] 


I. +1. trans. To Cur: formerly the ordinary 


word for that action in all its varieties. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v.5 Hine sylfne mid stanum ceor- 
fende. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 87 To keruen pat fel biforen 
on his strenende lime. a@x300 Cursor AZ. 7241 Quils samp- 
son slepped.. His hare sco kerf. c1325 2. £. Adit. P. A. 40 
Quen corne is coruen with crokez kene. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Prioresses T. 159 Ther he with throte ykoruen lay. ¢1420 
Liber Cocorunt (1862) 40 Kerve appuls overtwert and cast 
perin. cx1452 Bs. Curtasye 765 in Babees Bh., With brede 
y-coruyn. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 45 They wolde .. 
pricke and kerue her owne bodyes. 1560 ed. of Chaucer's 
Boeth, 1. 198 h/2z They..corven and renten my clothes. 


+b. With various extensions, as of kerven, to 
cut off; fo carve (a limb) from any one; fo carve 
asunder, 112 two, in or to preces ; to carve (a knight) 


out of his armour. Obs. 

c1000 /EtFric Lez. vill. 20 Hiz curfon done ram eall to 
sticceon. cx025 O. E. Chron. an. 1014 He cearf of heora 
handaand heora nosa. 1297 R. Grouc. (1810) 560 Sir Willam 
Mautrauers Carf him of fet & honde. ¢ 1325 Chron. Exg. 
737 in Ritson AZetr. Rom. II. 301 Hys legges hy corven of 
anon. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 244 pe dede body peli] 
britten on four quarters corn, 1382 Wycuir //osea xiv. 1 
Wymmen with chijld of it hen coruen out, c 1386 CHaucer 
Kuts. T. 1838 Tho was hecorven out of his harneys. ¢ 1400 
‘Destr. Troy 9468 He karve hit of cleane. Ibid, 9832 He 
kylles our knightes, kerues hom in sonder, c¢1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 4223 Laces and stringes he kerue on twoo, 


CARVE. 


1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 222 He carf hym asondre in the 
myddes. 

+e. fig. Obs. (with influence of other senses). 

¢1230 Halt Meid. 17 Peo pat habbid fram ham icoruen 

flesches lustes. 138. Wyciir Seva. Sel. Wks. I. 231 A 
sworde sharpe..to kerve awey synne. ¢1386 CHAUCER 
Monkes T. 467 His estate fortune fro him cart. 

+d. zztr. or absol. Obs. 

ax2zz§ Ancr. R, 384 Gif eax ne kurue, ne pe spade ne 
dulue..hwo kepte ham uorte holden? c1314 Guy Warve. 
(A.) 4066 Thai corwen purch liuer and purch lunge. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 6674 He .. Corveeuyn at the kyng witha kene 
sword. 1430 LypG. Chvon. Troy 1. xi, Y° lyue yt carueth 
through the centre. 1513 DouGtas xe?s xu. v. 217 Onto 
hys chyn the edge did carvin doun. 

+2. trans. To cleave (as by cutting). Ods. 

e31325 E. E. Aliit. P. B. 1547 As a coltour in clay cerues 
po forjes. ¢1374 CHauceR Former Age 21 No ship yit 
karf the wawes grene. c 1430 Lypc. Bochas 11. xvii. (1554) 
56a, A great hyl..carf on twain, Not farre asyde from the 
towne. 1604 ‘T. Wricut Passions v. § 2. 170 The filing of 
iron..almost all men..abhorre to heare. .for that the aire so 
carued, punisheth and fretteth the heart. 

+3. a. To circumcise. b. To castrate (a cock). 

¢ 1420 Circumcision (Tundale's Vis. 86) The chylde was 
corve therwith. 1586 Bricut Afedanch. xxxix. 252 Gene- 
rally of fowle the carued is better than the other. .of beastes 
the gelded have preferment. 1601 HoLtanp Péiny I. 280 
If they be once carued and made capons they crow no more, 
oi Littteton Lat, Dict., ‘To carve as cockrels are carved. 

. To cut (a way or passage). Also fg. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xxvii. 97 The shippes . . carfe waie 
in the water. 1813 Byron Giaour xxxv, To such let others 
carve their way. 1856 Kane Avct. Exp. II. xxiii. 232 The 
axe was indispensable to carve our path through the hum- 
mocks. 1865 Hortanp Plain T. ili, x15 It is by work 
that man carves his way to that :neasure of power. 

IT. To cut artistically or ornamentally. 

5. trans. a, To hew, cut, or sculpture (any solid 
figure, an image, owt of stone, 27 ivory, etc.); to 
make or shape artistically by cutting. 

ax000 Rood 66 (Gr.) Curfon hie Sat moldern of beorhtan 
stane. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 292 He.:carff welle ymagus 
and peynted bothe. 1535 Coverpate /sa. xl. 20 Morouer 
shal the ymage maker..carue therout an ymage. a@ 1700 
Dryven (J.) And carv’d in iv'ry such a maid so fair. 1855 
Tennyson Jaud 1. viii, An angel watching an urn Wept 
over her, carved in stone. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 207 
Each column has been carved out of a single block of green 
marble. 

b. To fashion (a material) z72¢0 some shape by 
cutting, chiselling, or sculpturing. 

1535 CoveRDALE /i7sd. xiii. 13 He carueth it [wood] dili- 
gently .. and .. fashioneth it after the similitude of a man. 
17.. Benrtey (J.) Had Democrates really carved mount 
Athos into a statue of Alexander the Great. 

6. To cut or engrave figures, either in relief or 
intaglio, 07 (272, zto) a surface. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2700 He carf intwo gummes of pris Two 
likenesses. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer AZilleres T. 132 With Powles 
wyndowes corven on his schoos. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
219/1 Thistory of her was..entayled & coruen in the 
sepulcre. 1542 Upatt tr. Evasm. Apoph. 332 b, An other 
{chaire of estate] with whippes kerued in it. 1600 SHAKs. 
A. Y. £.11. ii. 9 Carue on euery Tree, The faire, the chaste, 
and vnexpressiue shee. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. vi. (1851) 
77 To carve into his flesh the mark of that strict and pure 
cov’nant. c 1800 SouTHEY Retrospect, Some idle hind Carves 
his rude name within a sapling’s rind. 1807 WoLFE Bur. 
Sir ¥. Moore viii, We carved not a line and we raised not a 
stone. 

b. to cover or adorn (wood, stone, etc.) with 
figures so cut on or in the surface. 

1384 CHaucer Hf, Famc 1295 Which [gate] that so wel 
corven was. ¢1394 ?. Pl. Crede 161 Pe pileres weren.. 
queynteli i-coruen wip curiouse knottes. 1570 Levins 
Janip. 34/21 To carve wood, insculpere. 1611 BisLe 
1 Kings vi, 29 Hee carued all the walles of the house round 
about with carued figures of Cherubims. 1698 DrypDen Virg, 
Georg. 1. 632 Nor Box .. smooth-grained .. which curious 
Hands may kerve. 1703 MauNDRELL Journ. Ferus, (1732) 
77 Carv'd in such a manner, as to resemble a piece of 
wainscot. 1832 Tennyson Pad. Art 138 A million wrinkles 
carved his skin. 1875 Loncr. Masg. Pandora v, Yon 
oaken chest, carven with figures. 1883 Lirovn £66 § FZ. 
II. 84 Sarcophagi carved with old Christian emblems. 

7. intr. or absol. To cut figures or designs ; to 
practise the sculptor’s or engraver’s art. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 12b, Kaman the stone .. is easie 
to be engrauen and carued in. 1591 Harincton O7vd. Fur. 
n. xxxiil, He that carves and drawes with equall praise. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 147 We carve 
and paint, or we behold what is carved and painted. 1858 
Guiapstone Homer I, 14 Where other poets sketch, Homer 
draws ; and where they draw he carves. 

III. 8. zztr. To cut up meat at table. + Zo 
carve to: to serve, ‘help’ (any one at a meal). 
a3300 A’. Horn 233 Tech him..Biuore me to kerue, And 
of the cupeserue. ¢ 1386 CHaucerR Pol. 100 He. .carf biforn 
his fader at the table. 1484 Caxton Chyualry 17 Euery 
man that wylle come to knyghthode hym behoueth to lerne 
in his yougthe to kerue at the table. c¢1530 Lp. BERNeERS 
Arth, Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 283 There Gouernar carued to the 
lady ryght goodly with his knyfe. 1625 SANDERSON Sev. 
(1681) I. 133 Give them from your own, but do not carve 
them from another's trencher. 1665 Boye Occas. Re/?. m1. v. 
(1675) 152 Upon his being Carv'd to at a Feast. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver u. iii. 122 A bit of meat .. out of which I carved 
for myself. 1731 Curstrrr. Left. ccxi, A man who tells 
you gravely that he cannot carve. 1868 Q. Victoria Life 
High?. 148 General Grey and Lady Churchill carved. 
b. trans. e.g. To carve a fowl, a joint, etc. 

¢ 1529 Frith Antith. (1829) 301 Men to carve his {Pope's} 

morsels. xg99 Suaxs. AZuch Ado v.i. 157 A calues head 
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and a Capon, the which if | doe not carue most curiously, 
say ny knife’s naught. ¢1611 Cuapman //rad tx. (R.) Till 
I had..camed thee tendrest meate. 1865 T’rottore Belton 
Est. xxiv. 286 Captain Aylmer..would have carved the 
roast fowl with much more skill. 

9. fig. a. intr. Vo help or serve (oneself or 
others) at one’s own discretion, to do at one’s 
pleasure, indulge oncself. 

1602 Suaks. /Zant. 1. iil. 20 Hee may not, as vnuallued 
persons doe, Carue for himselfe. 1602 Warner Ald, Eng. 
1x. li, 11612) 232 Which of the Patriarks, Prophets, or 
Gods people.. vnto their owne Affections caru'd. 1633 
Be. Hatt Hard Texts 581 They shall carve themselves of 
your punishment, and their owne advancement at their 
pleasure, 1649 — Cases Conse. u. x. (1654) 159 Thus to 
carve himselfe of Justice, is... to violate lawfull authority. 
1691 Locke iJ/oney Wks. 1727 11. 35 When some common 
and great Distress..emboldens them to carve to their wants 
with arnied Force. : ; 

+b. ¢vans. To apportion at discretion, to assign 
as one’s portion or lot, to take at one’s pleasure. 

1578 Banister //ist. Jfan iv. 51 Be sapient therfore 
Reader..not captious in caruing a fault. 1650 Hospes De 
Corp. Pol. 35 Where every man carveth out his own right, 
it hath the same effect, as if there were no right at all. 
1662 Futter Worthies (1840) [. iv. 18 Carving a good por- 
tion of honour to theinselves. 1742 Mippteton Cicero 1. 1. 
3 Licence being indulged to an insolent army of carving 
for themselves what fortunes they pleased. 1755 YouNnG 
Centaur ii. (1757) 1V. 159 God’s promises are better than 
anything we can carve for ourselves. 

10. To cut up or subdivide. 

agux Suarresn. Charact. (1737) LIL. 112 Our second head 
we shou’d again subdivide into firsts and seconds, but that 
this manner of carving is of late days grown much out of 
fashion. 1818 Cruise Digrest. V1. 379 The testator .. has 
carved the whole fee in particular estates. 1870 Bryant 
Tliad VW. 1. 25 All the rest was carved into small portions. 
1875 Stuses Const. (list. 1. v. 97 The Country was carved 
into equal districts. 

11. The alliterative phrase cué and carve goes 
back to the 14th c. when the two words werc 
equivalent, and cz#/ was beginning to take the 
place of carve: it is still used, though mostly f., 
and prob. carve is now usually taken in the pre- 
ceding or some of the extant senses. 

3398 Trevis: Barth. De P. R. v. Ixiv. (1495) 181 The 
skynne is callyd cutis in latyn, for it..is ofte kytte and 
coruen. /éid, xvn. cii. 667 Bowes of mirra ben kerue and 
kytte and slytte. c1g00 Rom. Rose 1887 ‘This arwe was 
kene grounde, As ony rasour that is founde, To kutte and 
kerve. 1633 G. Herpert /emfple, Divinitie ii, Which with 
the edge of wit they cut and carve. 1799 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pierre's Stnd. Nat. (ed. 2) 1, Introd. 8 Mr, L. TY. Rede.. 
proceeds to cut and carve me down into. .acareful abridge- 
ment. 3812 Compe (Dr. Syntax) Pieturesgue xix. 72 To 


_the last he'd cut and carve. 


12. Zo carve oul: a. (in Legal lang.) To cut a 
smaller or subordinate estate out of a larger one. 

1625 Burces Pers. Tithes 21 To carue out his whole 
maintenance out of their estates. 1767 Birackstone Come. 
Il. 107 The fee-simple..is generally vested and resides in 

some person or other; though divers inferior estates may 
be carved out of it. 1876 Dicay Real Prop, v. $2. 215 The 
estate of tenant in tail was, according to the metaphorical 
expression of the lawyers, ‘carved out of’, that is, less than 
an estate in fee simple and different from it. 1879 CasTLe 
Law Rating 66 The interests carved out or subordinate to 
his occupation. 1885 Laz Rep. 29 Chanc. Div, 255 A lease 
..carved out of a term created by a lease of the 27th of 
June, 1797. . 

b. ¢razsf. (Sometimes also in other senses, esp. 
I and 4.) 

1605 Suaks. A/acé. 1. ii. 19 Braue Macbeth .. with his 
brandisht Steele..caru'd out his passage. 1695 Btack- 
morE Pr, Artd. vu. 579 The valiant..carve out to 
themselves propitious Fate. 1716-7 Bexttey Ser. xi. 
374 Carving out his own satisfaction in every object of 
Desire. 1867 Freeman .Vorwt. Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 465 Roger 
now sought to carve ont a dominion for himself. 1874 
Brackie Self Cult. 77 Persistency will carve out a way to 
unexpected success. 1875 M' Laren Serm. Ser. u. viii. 144 
No matter what honour they have carved out for themselves 
with their swords. 

+13. fg. (with reference to specch) Schmidt sug- 
gests * To show great courtesy and affability’. Ods. 

1568 Suaks. L, L. L. v. it. 323 He can carue too, and 
lispe ; Why this is he Vhat kist away his hand in courtesie. 
1598 — Jerry 1171. iii. 49 Shee discourses : shee carues : 
she giues the leere of inuitation. 

Carve, s/. [f. the vb.] An act or stroke of 
Carving. See also Carr. 

Mod, Give it a carve. 

Carve, erroneous spelling of Carve ploughland. 

Carved (kaivd, -éd), pa/. a. [f. Carve v. + 
-ED!.] Cut, sculptured, engraved; see the vb. 

1526 Pilgr, [’erf, (W. de W. 1531) 192b, No kerued ne 
grauen ydoll. 1593 Suaxs. Avch. //, un. iii. 152 A payre of 
carued Saints. 1611 Biscr Ps. Ixxiv. 6 They breake downe 
the carued worke thereof, 1662 Friter lV orthies (1840) 
111. 188 The carved chapel of Wainscot. 1822 Procter 
1B. Cornwall) Flood of Thess. 1. 102 Phidias — whose 
carved thoughts Threw beauty o'er the years of Pericles. 
1870 Bryant //iad J. wi. 100 At rest on his carved couch. 

b. Nant, High-carved: app. = high-cargued ; 
see Cancvurn, and Carvinc. 

a 1642 Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts mi. (1704) 374 1 The 
difference in the Built of Ships, betwixt a flush Deck and 
high Carv'd. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 170/4 Two great 
Frenchmen of War, being high carved ships. 

Carvel (ki-uvél). Nau. Forms; 5 kervel, 
-yle; 5 caruyll, 5-7 carvell, 6 caruile, karuell, 
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6-7 carvill, 7 carvile, -eile, karval, 6-7, 9 car- 
vel; see also CanaveL. [a. OF .caruelle, ktrvelle 
(16th. in Littré): sce CaraveL. Carvel was the 
vernacular Eng. form from 15th to 17th c., and still 
continues to be so, so far as the word is truly at 
home, as in the comb. carvel-built, cte.] 

‘The ordinary name from the 15th to the 17th c., 
ofa somewhat small, light, and fast ship, chiefly 
of Spain and Portugal, but also mentioned as 
French and English. (Rarcly mentioned after 
1650 exc. as a thing of history, and then usually 


written carave/, aftermod.¥. caravelle, Pe. caravela.) 

1462 Rep. Fr. Prisoners in Paston Lett. U1. 93 In to 
Scotland ward ina kervyle of Depe. 1494 FaBvAN vil. 447 
Of y®? Englyshe men..ii. barkys, and a caruyll: the whiche 
thre sinall shyppys escaped by theyr delyuer Saylynge. 
1513 Doua.as -/neis vin. ii. 61 The payntit carvellis feting 
throu the flude. 1575 Lanenam Leé. (1871) 13 Ioounds 
harroing after (the deer], az they had bin a number of 
skiphs too the spoyle of a karuell. 1590 Grenne /*'y. Bacon 
ix. 262 Rich Nlecandria drugs, Fetch'd by carvels from 
fégypt's richest streights. 1613 Purcuas /’r/er, viii. ii. 729 
Thus Columbus is set forth with three Caruels at the 
King’s charges. 1622 Ilevtin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 29 Au in- 
finite number of karvals and small Boats. 1627 Cart. Smitn 
Seaman's Gram. ix. 40 A Caruell whose sailes stand like a 
paire of Tailers sheeres. 163: Heywoop Fair Maid of W. 
tiv. i. Wks. 1874 11. 313 It did me good Vosee the Spanish 
Carveile vaile (hes top Vnto my Maiden Flag. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2201/1 Besides.. they have 9 or 10 Carvels or 
sinall Frigats, from 18 to 6 Guns. 1830 James Darnley 
xxxv. 154 From the biggest man-of-war to the meanest 
carvel. 31854 H. Mitter Sch. §& Schm. ili.(1857) 42 All sorts 
of barques and carvels..correctly drawn on the slate. 

+2. a. The Paper Nautilus or Argonaut. Db. 
The floating mollusc /authina. ¢. A jelly-fish 
(Medusa). Obs. 

1657 R. Licox Barbadors 6 This little Fish, the Carvill, 
riseth to the top of the sea..and there, .raises up his Maine 
Mast, spreads his sayles, which he makes of his own sinews, 
and begins his voyage. 1688 J. Crayton Virginia in Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 783 In the Sea I saw many little things which 
the Seainen call Carvels..they Swin like a small Sheeps 
Bladder ahove the Water, downwards there are long Fihrous 
Strings, some whereof | have found near halfa yard long. 
1690 J. Banister | irginta ibid. 671 The Nautilus or Carvil 
(as the Sailors call it), (3707 Stoane Yamaica 1. 7 When we 
were in about 46 degrees of Northern Latitnde, I first saw 
what seamen call a Caraval or Portuguese Man of War.] 

3. Comb. carvel-built, (Naut.) applied to a 
vessel ‘the planks of which are all flush and 
smooth, the edges laid close to each other .. in 
contradistinction to clinker-built, where they over- 
lap each other’ (Smyth Salon's Word-bk.). So 
carvel-planked a., carvel-work. 

1678 Puitiirs [erroneously] Carvel-work, the building of 
ships first with their Timbers, and after bring on their 
planks. 1798 Cart. Mitter in Nicolas Diss. Nelson VII. 
clix, The pains | had taken to get carver-built boats. 1805 
Mariner's Dret., Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work ; is the comnion method of planking vessels by 
laying the edges close to each other, and caulking thein to 
make then water tight. 1859 M¢Ciintock Voy. Fox (1881) 
249 She had been originally ‘carvel’ built. 1886 R. C. 
Lesiie Sea-fartuter’s Log xi. 252 The heavy carvel-planked 
boats of the French, Spaniards, or Italians. 

Carven (ka-iv’n), ff/. a. [Strong pa. pple. of 
CaRVE v.: in ME. corver 3 carver occurs in 16the., 
but its present use isa roth c. revival, orig. poetical, 
but now frequent in rhetorical prose.] =Carven. 

3330 R. Bruxne Céron. (1810) 336 Of arte he had pe 
maistrie, he mad a coruen kyng. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
u. xi, The corue knottes. ¢1449 Pecock Nepr. 1. xix. 134 
Graued werk or coruun werk. 1528 More /leresyes 1. 
Wks. 117/2 Hys ymage painted or caruen. 1820 Keats S¢. 
Agues xxiv, Garlanded with carven imageries. 1856 Mrs 
Browninc Aur. Letgh iv. 1004 A screen of carven ivory. 
1879 Dowpren Sonthey 32 A miracle of carven tracery 
branches overhead. 

Carvene (kauvin). Chem. 

Cy Hy. found in oil of Caraway. 

1876 Harvey Afat. Med. 578 Carvene boils at 343°. 

Carver (kauvei. [f. Carve v. +-Erl] 

1. gen. One who carves or cuts. 

¢1380 Wyciir Sed. WVks. LIL. 320 Clipperis and purse- 
kerveris. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Riv. xX. 11495) 125 
Of the teeth some ben keruers. 1605 Bacux Adz. Learn- 
ing (1873) 56 A carver or a divider of cuminin seed. 

2. spec. One who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc. ; 
a sculptor: most frequently (when not otherwise 
qualified) applied to one who carves in wood. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Auts. 7. 1041 Ne portreyour, ne kerver of 
ymages. 1495 Act ur /lew. V1, xxii. §1 A Freemason .. 
Tyler, Plommer, Glasier, Kerver nor Joyner. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM E£uy. Poeste (Arb,\ 311 The painter or keruers craft. 
1605 Tryall Chew. w.i.in Bullen O. PZ IIL. 336 A cunning 
Carver had cut out thy shape..in white alabaster. 1754 
Dopstey Agric. ii. «R.}) Smooth linden best obeys The 
carver’s chissel. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. .Vat. (1852) Il. 604 
The carver, the gilder, and the paper-hanger. 1840 Hoop 
Atlmansege, Death xvii, \ts foreman, a carver and gilder. 

+b. atirth. (A trec) used for carving. 

tsgo Srenser /. Q. 1.1. 9 The carver holme, the maple 
seldom inly sound. 


3. One who carves at table. 

1432-50 tr. //ieden (Rolls) VI. 435 Whom the kynges 
kerver hurte soore. axzqso0 in Ang. Gidds(1870) 446 To bere 
his swerd & be his keruere tofore him. 1509-10 def x 
FYen, VIII, xiv, Hys Cuppe berers Carvours and Sewers. 
1670 Lassets Hoy. /taly tr 16 Several carvers cut up all 


A hydro-carbon 


CARY. 


the meat at aside table. r710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4672 1 First 
Carver, and Brother to the Jaupress.  A/ed. An eapert 
Carver. 

b. A carving knife. A pair of carvers: a carv- 
ing knife and fork. 

1840 ‘TnackERAY Catherine ii, You had got the carver out 
of her hand, 

+4. fig. One who assipus any one his ‘ portion’. 
+ 70 be one's own carver: to take or choose for 
oneself at one’s own discretion, Oss. 

1579 Lyty Enphues (Arb.) 55 tn this poynte | meane not 
to be mine owne caruer. 1598 — Moth. Bonthie i\alliw. 
Neither father nor mether, kith nor kinne shall bee her 
carver in a husband. 1583 Bauiscron Commandm, 14) 
That everie suuldier mnounit be his owne carver and take 
what he can get. 1614 Ravricw /dist. World v. v. $7. 11 
595 Plainly told them, that the Romuns would be their 
owne Carvers, and take what they thouglit good. 1645 He. 
Hare Contentation 39 Wee ure ill carvers for our selves; hee 
that made us, knows swhut is fit for us. «171g Apr. J. 
Suarrv Serm, 1. i. (R.) He himsclf, were he to be the carver 
of his fortunes .. would cluse for himself. 1797 Hotcrort 
Stolberg's Trav, li. (ed. 2) 250 Peter. has... been the carver 
of his own fortune. 

Carvership. [sec -sxir.] 
carver (to the king). 

1830 Nicotas in /’riv. Purse Exp. Eliz, Vork 192'1 Ue 
was. .protected in the enjoyment of the carsership. 

Carvery. nonce-wil. [sec -ERY.] a. Meat to 
be carved. b. Carved or sculptured work. 

1839 New Mlonthly Mag. LV. 129 The tin was lifted from 
his share of the carvery. 1845 T. Coorer /'xrgat. Suicides 
(1877) 23 O’ ercanopied with perforated carvery, 

Carvey, -vie, var. of Sc. Carvy. 

Carving (kiuvin), 7//. sb. [f. Carve v.] 

1. Vhe action of the verb Carve, in various senses. 

In senses 5-7 of the vb., carzing is now usually restricted 
to work in wood, ivory, etc., sexlptnre being used of work 
in stone, and chasing of work in metal, 

azzzg Ancr. RK. 344 Of keorfunge, oder of hurtunge. 
a 1240 Lofsong in Cott, [/om. 207 In umbe keoruunge. ¢ 1380 
Wyceuir Sed. Wks. 111.264 Kervynge of mete. 1530 Evyot 
Gov.1. viii, He shulde be. .enstructed in painting or keruinge. 
1663 I. Nortox Calvin's dust. 1. 26 Caruing and painting 
are the giftes of God. a 1613 Oversery Charac., Very 
woman, Her wrie little finger bewraies carving. 1641 
Mutton Ch. Gove, (1851) 118 To say Episcopacy is partly of 
divine institution, and partly of mans own carving. 1768 
Priv, Lett. ust Ld. Matmesbury 1.168 Ladies here never 
interfere with carving, etc. 184m 4 Eserson Lss., //ist. 
Wks, [. 5 The value which is given to wood by curving. 

2. Carved work ; a carved figure or design. 

1384 Cuaccer //, Fame 1302 More to tellen.. Ne ul 
compasses ne of kervynges. 1633 G. Hersrrt 7enrfle, 
Sfoni, Wood..emnbellished with flowers and carvings. 1826 
Scotr Hcedst. i, Vhe carving on the reading-desk. 186 
Lapy Herpert /fpress. Spain 20 The choir .. is very rich 
in carving. ; 

Naut. High-carving: see CARVED b. 

1642 Moxson Naval Tracts (Churchill) 11]. 3221 A 
ship that carries her ordnance low, and her hull high built, 
has a great advantage of a galley. .if she {sc. the galley] be 
desperately forced to board the sane ship, she will not 
be able to enter her, in respect of her heighth and high 
carving. 

4. attrib. and in cowb., as carving-board, -fork, 
-hutfe, -niachine, -imachincry, -table, -tool, etc. 

c1qso Bk. Curtasye 673 in Babecs Bk., Vwo keruyng 
knyfes. 1503 /’rit. Durse Exp, lis. York (1830) 96 A 
payre of carving knyves. 1673-4 Grew slat. Trunks vit. 
§ 3 Shoomakers. .make use of it {sallow] for their Carving- 
boards. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1332/4, 1 silver carvin, fork. 
1680 /brd. No. 1487/4 A great Carving Spoon. 1875 Urr. 
Dit. Arts 1. 739 The most perfect carving niachine..made 
for strictly artistic works. /éfd. The curving machinery 
.-invented by Mr. Jordan and patented in 1845. 

Carving, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG*.] That 
carves or cuts; cutting, sharp. 

a1225 Ancr. R.212 Scherpe & keoruinde wordes. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 8640 Hit was keruond & kene. 1413 Lyvsc. 
Pyler. Sowle wi. i. (1483) 50 Sharp keruyng rasour. 

+ Carvist. Obs. Falronry. A hawk in its first 
year, of proper age to be carricd on the fist. 

1677 N. Con Gent. Recreat. u,(1706)21 The fourth {Falcon} 
is termed Murzarolt (the latest term is Carvisi, as much as 
to say, Carry on the Fist) they are so ee a as Feb- 
ruary, March, April, and till the middle of May, during 
which time they must be kept on the Fist. 1704 Wogtince 
Dict. Rust. et Urb. sv. 19720-1800 in 3 


2ALLEY. 
Carvy kauvi). 


The office of 


Also 7 carvi, 7- carvie, 9 
carvey. Sc. form of Carraway, csp. (in f/ in 
sense 2, small confections containing carraway 


seeds. 

a@1648 Dicey Closet Open. (1671) 149 If you shew a few 
carvi comfits on the top, it will not be amiss. 1689 A. Llay 
tr. SA Germain’s RK, Physic 58 Jam) Seeds “f the forr 
greater hot seeds, viz. Annise, Carvie, Cumin, Fennel 1802 
Agric. Surv, Peebles 397 QJam.) A small handful of casmno- 
mile flowers, two tea-spoonfuls of anise-seeds, and as much 
carvey-seeds, 1820 Mlackw, Mag. Oct 144 Jam. She had 
preserved, since the great tea-drinking the remainder of the 
two ounces of carvey, bought for that memorable occasivn. 

Carway, obs. form of CAaRAWAY. 

Carwhichet, -witchet, var. CARRIWITCHET. 

Carwi'dgeon, ? = CARRIWITCHET. 

1626 MipvLeton Mayor of Pucend. v.i, 2nd Player. The 
Whirligig, the Whibble, the Carwidgeon. Summon. Mey: 
day! what names are these? 27. /, New names of late 


+Cary. Ols. Some textile fabric. Cf. Care 54.2 
61394 2°. Pl. Crede 422 His cote was of a cloute Pat cary 
Peed. 


CARYATID. 


Caryatid (keerijetid). -f7ch. Pl. usually in L. 
form caryatides ; also caryatids, and ‘ervon.) 
8 careatides, 9 caryatide. [ad. L. caryatid-es, 
a. Gr. xapvarides, pl. of Carydtis, Kapvaris a 
priestess of Artemis at Caryac (Kapvar a village in 
Laconia), also a female figure as below.] 

A female figure used as a column to support an 
entablature. Also a¢¢rié., as in caryatid figures. 

1563 SHuTE Archit. Bitja, Ymages, figured like women.. 
named Cariatides..for pillers. 1679 Confinement, a Poent 9 
Alas, the Order solely is, That of the captiv’d Cariatides. 
1776 R. CHANDLER 7 rav. Greece (1825) II. 86 The entablature 
is supported by women, called caryatides. ‘The Greeks.. 
destroyed Carya, a city which had favoured the common 
enemy, cut off the males, and carried into captivity the 
women, whom they compelled to retain their dress..in a 
state of servitude. 1804 Aun. Rev. II. 351 To place like 
caryatids our perfection in our supportance. 1844 DisraeLi 
Coningsby vu. viii. 275 Caryatides carved in dark oak. 1846 
Exus Elgin Maré. 11. 39 Caryatid figures. 1847 TENNyY- 
son Princ. 1v. 183 Two great statues, Art And Science, 
Caryatids, lifted up A weight of emblem. 

Hence Carya‘tidal, Caryatide'an, Caryati‘dic 
adjs., like, or of the nature of, a Caryatid. 

1835 Gentil, Mag. 111. 192/2 Cariatidal statues, 1865 E. 
C. Crayton Crue? Fort, L. 143 Caryatidean attitudes. 1881 
O'Donovan Merv Oasis xxxvii. (1882) II. 126 Caryatidic 
appendages of the architecture of my residence. 

Carycke, caryk(e, obs. ff. Carrack. 

Caryen, caryne, caryon, obs. ff. Carrion. 

Caryinite (karai‘inait). Win. [f. Gr. captiv-os 
nut-brown.] A lead-manganese-calcium arsenate. 

1887 Dana Man. Ain. 234. ; 

Caryophyllaceous (ke:ricfilzifias), a. Bot. 
(ad. mod.L. Caryophyllacex, f. caryophyllus (ad. 
Gr. xapudpuadov), the clove-pink.] 

a. Belonging to the N.O. Caryophyllacer. Db. 
Applied to a corolla having five petals with long 
claws, as in the clove-pink. 

1835 Linpiry /xtrod. Bot. (1848) I. 335 A caryophyllaceous 
(corolla] has long, narrow, distant claws. 

+ Caryo'phyllate, v. Ods.—' 
-ATE.] To flavour with cloves. 
phyllated f//. a. 

1641 Frencn Distidl. iv. (1651) 99 On this pour Spirit of 
Wine Caryophyllated. 

Caryophy lleous, 2. Sot. =CaryYoPHyYLia- 
CEOUs, @. 

1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xix. 272 Caryophylleous 
plants. 

|| Caryopsis (kzrig'psis). Zot. Pl.-ides (-idzz). 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xapu-ov nut + dys appearance.} A 
small one-seeded dry indehiscent fruit, whose pericarp 
adheres to the seed throughout so as to form one 
body with it, as in wheat and other kinds of corn. 

1830 Linpcey Nat. Syst. Bot. 6 Dry nuts or caryopsides. 
1872 OtiverR Elen. Bot. u. 278 In Barley and Oats, the 


pale, or the pale and flowering glume, adhere to the cary- 
opsis, after the time of flowering. % 

Cas, obs. form of CasE sé. 

+ Cas. ? Overthrow, fallen mass. (But in the 
passage quoted the Ellesmere and two other MSS. 
have ¢as heap.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 147 (Harl., Corpus, Petw, 
Lansd.) To ransake in the caas of be bodies dede [so ll. 151 
162; here Hard. has chaas]. 

Ca. sa. (ka sa). Zaw. The usual abbreviation 
of capias ad satisfaciendum see CAPIAS). 

1796 J. Anstey Pleader’s G. (1803) 70 [He] conceives that 
Ca’ Sa’s are vexatious, And shudders at a Fieri facias. 
1864 Daily Tel. 30 Aug., The bankrupt had not only been 
arrested on a ca. sa. but on a capias, and the proper course 
would be to apply to a judge at chambers. 1865 Daddin 
Univ. Mag. 1. 562 I’ve got a ca. sa. against you, Captain. 

Casakene, obs. form of CASSAKIN. 

Casal (kérsal), a. [f. Case +-au.] Of or be- 
longing to grammatical case. 

1834 J. M. MeCuttocn Exg. Gram. 57 note, The casal 
termination of the Saxon possessive. 

|| Casal, casale. [It. casale, f. casa house.] 
A hamlet (in Italy, Malta’. 

1506 GuyLFrorbE Prigr. (1851) 56 We landed .. and wente 
to suche casales as we founde, and refresshed us. 1810 
Corerioce Friend (1818) III. 321 A venerable old man, 
belonging to one of the distant casals. 1834 F. F. Heap 
Bubbles of Brunnen 190 People who had come from the 
most remote casals [in Malta] to see the execution. 


Casamat.e, obs. form of CASEMATE. 

Casamunar, var. CASSUMUNAR a medical root. 

+Casard, Obs. = CAsINGs. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Casard netes donge [1516 W. 
de W. casan], Jozetuz, 

Casareep, casava: see Cass-. 

+ Casbald. Oés. A term of reproach (addressed 
in places quoted to Mary Magdalene). 

€ 1440 York Myst. xxxiv. 194 Go home, casbalde with bi 
clowte. ¢1450 7owneley Myst. 213 Go home, thou cas- 
bald, with that clowte. 


Cascabel (ka'skabel). Forms: 7 caskable, 
casacabel(l, g cascable, 7- cascabel. [a. Sp. 
cascabel little round bell, child’s rattle, rattlesnake ; 
which has been conjectured to be connected with 
L. scabellem a kind of castanet played with the 
foot: see Diez.) 


[f. as prec. + 
Hence Caryo- 
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1. Gunnery. Formerly the knob or pommel at 
the rear end of a cannon; now the whole rear part 


behind the base ring, including knob and base. 

1639 R. Warp Asutmadz. Warre 129 The Center of the 
pummell or Caskable of the Peece. 1672 W. P. Compe. 
Gunner iv. 5 The Pumel or Button at her Coy] or Britch- 
end is called the Casacabel. 1795 Phil. Trans. LKXXV. 
439 A circular cavity .. to receive the cascabel of the gun. 
1797 RumForp thid. LX XXVII. 240 A cannon of metal.. 
placed vertically upon its cascabel. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 
g Furnished with trunnions, cascable, and touchhole. 1864 
Daily Tel. 25 May, The knob of the cascable. 

+b. called also cascabel-deck. Obs. 

1669 S. Sturmy A/ariner’s Mag, v. xi. 48 (On engraving 
of a Gui) Casacabell deck. 1706 Pritups. Cascabel, the 
Pummel or hindermost round Knob at the Breach of a 
great Gun, by some called the Cascabel-deck. 

| 2. A rattle-snake ; also its rattle. [Sp.] 

1760-72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. S. Amer. I. vii. 60 The 
cascabel or rattle-snake..at the end of its tail is the cascabel 
or rattle. 1852 Tx. Ross tr. Hxmboldt's Trav. 1. iv. 152 
The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other vipers. 

Cascade (keskéi-d), sé. Also 7 cascata, cas- 
cate, caskade. [a. F. cascade, ad. It. cascata fall, 
f. cascare to fall: see -ADE.] 

1. A waterfall. a. Usually, a small waterfall ; 
esp. one of a series of small falls, formed by water 
in its descent over rocks, or in the artificial works 
of the kind introduced in landscape gardening. 

1641 Evetyn Diary 8 Oct., Divers springs of water, arti- 
ficial Cascades. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly u. 315 The foun- 
tains, the Cascatas, the Grottas, the Girandolas, and the 
other rare water works. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1.11 
The underwork of an artificial cascade. 1808 Pike Sources 
Mississ. 1%. App. 50 Springs which form small cascades as 
they tumble over the cliffs. 1873 G. C. Davies A/oxet. and 
Mere xiii. 101 For a quarter of a mile the water comes down 
in a series of small cascades. 

+b. Formerly in a wider sense. 

1671 PAtl. Trans. V\. 2151 On this side of the Cascata’s 
of the Nile. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 105 Agreat Cascate 
or Catarract of the river Rhene. 1684 T. Burner 7h. 
Earth 1. 99 Great spouts or caskades of water. 1718 Rowe 
Ode King’s Birth-D. vi, Volga tumbling in Cascades. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1860 TynpatL Glac. 1. § 2. 20 The ice cascade. 1869 
Priciips leszz. iii. 70 Forming a most beautiful and un- 
common cascade [of red-hot ashes, etc.]. 1878 Gro. Etior 
Coll. Breakf. P. 389 Anti-social force that sweeps you down 
The world in one cascade of molecules. 

b. A pyrotechnic device imitating a fall of water. 
e. A loose wavy fall or ruffle of lace, etc. 

1882 HVorld 21 June 18/1 [The jacket] had a sailor collar 
..and cascade of lace down the front. 1885 New Vork 
Weekly Sun 13 May 6/5 Morning dresses. .are made dressy 
with profuse use of rihbons in bows, flots, cascades. 

ad. Llectr. Charge by cascade: a method of 
charging a series of insulated Leyden jars by con- 
necting the outer coating of the first with the knob 
of the next, and so on; the last outer coating being 
connected with the ground. 

1870 R. Fercuson Electr. 89 Called the charge by cascade. 

3. Comb., as cascade-garden. 

a 1667 CowLey Greatness (1624) 123 Nor vast Parks, nor 
Fountain, or Cascade-Gardens, 

Cascade (keskel'd), v. [f. the sb.]} 

1. éxtr. To fall or pour in a cascade. 

170z S. P[axker] tr. Tzély’s De Finibus 70 Wines. .Cas- 
kading from a mighty Goblet. 1732-48 De For, &c. Zour 
Gt, Brit, 11, 218 (D.) In the middle of a large octagon piece 
of water stands an obelisk of near seventy feet, for a Fet- 
d’-Eau to cascade from the top of it. 1791 SMEATON Edy- 
stone L.§ 100 The waves cascade through this gap. 1830 
LyeLe Princ. Geol. (1875) II. 1. xxvi, 34 A much more 
copious stream of melted matter, had cascaded down the 
same height and overflowed the plain below. 1880 Miss 
Birp Fapfax 1. 123 A vigorous mountain torrent cascading 
its way between rocky walls. 

b. transf, (Cf. CASCADE sé. 2 €.) 

1861 THACKERAY P/112ip xix. 258 Who wore a large high 
black-satin stock cascading over a figured silk waist-coat. 

ec. vulgar. To vomit. ? Ods. 

[1771 SMotLetr Humph. Cl. III. 4 Oct. iii, She cascaded 
in his urn.] 1805 Naval Chron. XV. 35, I had cascaded two 
or three times. 1847-78 HaLtiweLt, Cascade, to vomit. 
Var. dial, [Webster says: coélog. or vielgar in Amer.] 

2. ¢rans. To pout, like a cascade. nonce-use. 

21796 Coreripce Lett. to Estlinz (1884) 21 The Monthly 
has cataracted panegyric on my poems, the Critical has 
cascaded it. 

Hence Cascading wé/. sh. 

1791 SMEATON Edystone L. § 100 The cascading of the 
water through the gully before mentioned. 

+Cascan. [a. obs. F. cascane.] (See quots.) 

1696 Puitiirs, Cascaus, in Fortification, Wells digg’d to 
clear the Mines from Water. 1704 J. Harris Lex Techn., 
Cascan..is a certain Hole or Hollow-place in form of a well, 
from whence a Gallery dug in like manner under Ground is 
convey’d, to give Airto the Enemies Mine. 1721-1800 in 


BalLey. 

| Cascara (kaskara). [Sp. cdscara bark.] A 
bark canoe (in Spanish America). 

1882 Athenzum 4 Feb. 155/2 Birch-bark canoes, dug- 
outs, cedar canoes, balsas, woodskins, and cascaras. 1882 
Standard 10 Feb. 5/3 The cascara of the Caripuna. .or the 
coracle of the Mandans and the Welsh. 

Cascarilla (keskarila). fa. Sp. cascartlla, 
dim, of cascara rind, bark. In F. cascarille.] The 
bitter aromatic bark of the plant Cro/on eleuteria, 


used as atonic. Also called cascarilla bark. 


CASE. 


1686 Loud. Gaz. No, 2186/1, 200 thousand pounds of the 
Bark of Trees, called Cascarilla. 1759 B. Sritiincrv. tr. 
Beyerstein’s Physic in Misc. Tracts (1762) 210 They use the 
cascarilla, which is certainly a very good medicine in shiver- 
ings. 1826 Goon Bk. Nat. (1834) I. 191 The cascarilla 
baik and castor oil are obtained from plants poisonous in 
some part or other. 1870 Yeats Nat. /Vést. Cont. 234. 

Hence Cascari‘llin, a bitter substance (C,, H,, O,) 
obtained from cascarilla bark. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 83 Cascarillin, a neutral, 
bitter, crystallizable principle. 

+ Casceis. Sc. Obs. Some article of attire. 

1578 /rvent. (1815) 231 (Jam.) Ane white casceis pasmentit 
with silvir, a 

+ Caschielawis. Sc. f/. Ods. 
lawes. 

[Cosmo Innes, Sketches of Early Sc. Hist. compares glas- 
lavis=Gael. glas-lamh handcuff; this has suggested the 
possibility of formation from Gael. cafsg (kafk) restrain+ 
¢amh (lav) hand, or that the derivation includes cas foot 
(genitive cozse, ko’fe) and /am/. But these are merely con- 
jectures. The torture, however, appears to have been allied 
to that called ‘ the three smalls,’ in Gaelic folk-lore.] 

An instrument of torture, said to have been in- 
vented by the ‘Master of Orkney’ in 1596. Its 
action appears to have been forcibly to draw to- 
gether the body and limbs of the victim, and hold 
him in this cramped position. 

(An unlucky ‘shot’ at a derivation, hazarded by Dr. 
Jamieson [‘ It might be deduced from Teut. Aaxsse, housse 
(Fr. chaxsse) a stocking, and éauzw tepidus q. the warm 
hose ’], although absolutely pre-scientific and worthless, is 
the sole foundation for the imaginary description of this 
‘frightful machine’, adopted by Mr. Lecky, Hist. Kaz. (1865) 
I. 142. The assumption that it was in legal use is equally 
baseless ; all the references are to legal proceedings agatnst 
those who were charged with applying this cruel torture.) 

1596 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads I. 1. 375 The said Alesoun 
was, be vehement tortour of the caschielawis quhairin sche 
was kepit be the space of fourtie-aucht houris, compellit 
to mak the said pretendit Confessioune. /d7d. 1. 376 He 
being kepit in the caschielawis ellewin dayis and ellewin 
nychtis; tuyise in the day, be the space of fourtene dayis, 
callit in the buites. [1607 /rdictitent of Master of Orkney 
in Se. Acts (1816) 1V. 396/2 Novo et inusitato crudelitatis 
tormento a se invento vulgo lie caschelawes.] 1599 (11 Oct.) 
Regr. of Privy Council of Scott. V1. 49 Without ony offens 
or fault committit be him [he] patt him to tortour in ane 
instrument nameit the caschielawis, and held him thairin 
the space of twa houris, drawing his body, nek, armes, and 
feit togidder within the boundis of ane span. 

|| Caschrom (ka‘sxrom). Also cascrome, 
-croim, casschron. [Gael. cas foot, crom, chrom, 
crooked.}] An instrument of tillage formerly used in 
the Scottish Highlands, called also ‘ foot-plough’. 

1806 Gazeticer Scotl. 513 Vhe cascroim or crooked spade is 
almost the only utensil used by the common class of tenants 
in labouring the ground. 1808 J. Wacker Hist. Hebrides 
& Hight. Scot. 1.170 Vhe cascrome, or crook spade. 1824 
M<Cuttocn Highl. & W. Isl. Scotl. 1V. 297 Dugald who 
drives at the Caschrom. 1861 Smites Eugincers II. 375 
An instrument called the cas-chrom—literally the ‘ crooked- 
foot’ .. was almost the only tool employed in tillage. 

|| Caseo. [Sp. casco hull, hulk.) a. The hull 
of aship. b. A kind of boat used at Manila in 
lading and unlading ships. 


1755 Macens /usurances 11. 211 Upon the Casco as it is 
call’d or the Hull of the Ship. 

Case (kéis), 53.1 Forms: 3-5 cas, (4 cais, 
caice, cass), 4-5 caas, caace, 4-6 cace, kace, 6 
Se. caice, 4- case. [ME. cas, caas, a. OF. cas in 
same sense :—L. ca@szz-s, cassu-s fall, chance, occur- 
rence, case, f, stem cas- of cadére to fall.] 

+1. A thing that befalls or happens to any one ; 
an event, occurrence, hap, or chance. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 340 Swuch cas and swuch auenture biti- 
med to summe monne. 1297 R. Growc. (1810 24 Par fore 
me clepude bat Water po Homber..for pe cas Pat Homber 
.. ber ynne a-dreynt was. ¢ 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 1698 In 
lasse while pan bat was Might falle mani wonder cas. 1375 
Barsour Srace 1. 592 The Erle off the leuenax was, I can 
nocht tell 3ow throw quhat cass, Lewyt behynd. ¢1284 
Craucer 7. Fame, 254 How Eneas tolde Dido every caas 
That hym was tyd upon the see. c 1460 Fortescue Ads. § 
Lim, Mon. (1714) 38 For doute of sodeyn Casys, which 
mowe fal to hym. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 1. ix. 26, I you 
recount a ruefull cace. 

+b. A deed, a thing. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc, (1810) 282 Pys gode kyng and he dude bys 
gode cas. ¢1340 Cursor Af. 1497 (Fairf.) Quen caym had 
done pat sari cas [G. & 7. dede, C. plight]. c¢153z Lp. 
Berners //uo2 clxiv. (1883) 646 Such a kyng traytoure that 
hathe done suche a case [ed. 1601 deede]. 

+2. Chance, hazard, hap. Obs. 

1340-70 Adisaunder 24 Case fell, bat this Kyng Was with 
siknes of-sought. 1375 Barsour Brace u. 24 He tauld hys 
brodyr halyly .. how he chapyt wes throw cass. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom. ii. 230 (Harl. MS.) Fel cas, that ther was a 
kny3t namid andronicus. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 237/3 
And thus by caase of fortune..she toke the body of the 
prothomartir. 

+b. Chiefly in phrases: éy (be, 6) case. of case, 
on, upon case —‘ perchance. perhaps’; so PERCASF. 

1297 R. Gouc. (1810) 140 Gorlois, er] of Cornewail, perforp 
com bi cas. ¢ 1340 Ayexd. 70 And be cas hit is bet Salomon 
zayb. ©1375 ? Barsour St. Andreas 249 Syne eftir hapnyt 
of case. 1387 Trevisa //ivden (Rolls I. 13 On cas [ forsan] 
despised of envious men and proude. c1420Chron. Vilod. 
220 Upon a day hit fell by case. 151%3 DouGtas Eueis 1. 
vi. 99 The schippis that on caice war redy thair. 1560 
Rottano Crt, Vexxs 1. 692 In argument I and that gentill 
man Fell heir on case. 


Also easche- 


CASE. 


3. An instance or example of thc occurrence or 
existence of a thing (fact, circumstance, etc.). 

@ 1300 Cursor 34. 26679 In pat case inan inost nede sceu 
quam wit he did pat foli. ¢ 1340 “hyend. 42 Pet hi ham loki 
uram pise zenne ine pricas, c¢1gq00 Afol. Loll. 79 In pis 
cas he schal not be cursid. ¢13449 Pecock Acfr. 243 In 
manye Caasis. 1581 Marpeck Bk. Notcs 297 The case shall 
bee this: My .. neighbour .. is so oppressed with povertie, 
that he is not able to paie. 1651 Ilospes Leviat/, im. xii. 
265 In a certain case that rarely happens. 1 Junius 
Lett, xvi. 70 Some case or cases, strictly in point, must be 
produced. 1872 Heirs Avine. & Afast, i, (1875) 15 The 
most recent case within my knowledge. 

4. The case: The actual state or position of 
matters; the fact. J? és ol lhe case: it is not the 
fact, it is not what actually is or happens. 

¢1400 Destr. Tray 12025 Kuen the couenand to kepe, 
as pe cas was, Pat bertat hom pe toun. 1463 Bury Wills 
(1850) 29, I wil the seid iijs. iiijd¢. go therto, or part therof, 
as the case requireth. @1626 Bacon (J.) Here was the 
case; an army of English, wasted and tired with a long 
winter's siege, engaged an army of a greater number 
than themselves .. fresh and in vigour, 1650 Jer. Taytor 
Holy Living (J.) He hath no need to nse them, as the case 
now stands, 1758 S. Haywarp Sevvz. i. 4 This is the case 
not only with men of years, but with infants of a day old. 
1830 Macautay Le?. in Trevelyan Lz/e II. vii. 8 The case 
with me is the reverse. 1888 Sir L.W. Cavein Law Times 
Rep. 1.11. 627/2 A short consideration of the different sec- 
tions will show that this is not the case. 

b. A state of matters relating to a particular 


person or thing. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111, 42 Delicacy in loves cas Withoute 
reson is and was. «1586 Sipnry (J.) Well do I find each 
man most wise in his own case. 1680 Burnet Joc/t- 
ester (1692) 30 What sense this noble Lord had of their Case 
when he came at last seriously to reflect upon his own. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 108 » 7 Will Wimble’s is the Case 
of many a younger [rother of a great Family. 1726 Gav 
Fables, Hare & many Friends 41 And when a lady’s in the 
case, You knowall other things give place. 1848 EC Sciay 
“Hist. Eng. \1. 178 But..he regarded the case of the Church 
of Rome as an exception to all ordinary rules. 

te. Alla case: all one. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Duct, Dubit. 341 He that swears by 
Heaven, or by the Earth, by the Temple, or by the Gold, 
itis alla case. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad. ? 313 Believe or 
disbelieve me in this, all is as a case to me. at R. 
L’Estrance (J.) Taken or not taken, tis all a case to me. 

5. Condition, state (of circumstances external or 
internal), plight. iz good case: well off. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 4428 With sweord ryden he dud amere In 
this strong fyghtyng cas, He mette with Dalmadas, 1482 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cexlix. 319 Our enbassatours came 
home ageyne in werse caas than they wente. 1529 More 
Com/f. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1140/1 He. .neuer leaueth his ser- 

-uantes in case of a coumfortlesse Orphanes. 1535 CovERDALE 
Hosea iv. 3 Therfore shal the londe be in a miserable case. 
1560 Bipce (Genev.) Gex. xl. 14 When thou art in good case 
show mercie unto me. 1611 — “x. v. 19 And the officers 
of the children of Israel did see that they were in euill case. 
1614 Raeicu His?. World 111. 80 Thereby leaving their old 
enemies in case of much contempt and disabilitie. 1693 W. 
Rospertson Phrascol. Gen. 315 In good case for estate, 
beatus, 1782 Cowrer Gilpin xlviii, But stop and eat, for 
well you may Be in a hungry case. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
ted. 2) I. 281 And now I know not what virtue is, and you 
seem to be in the same case. 

b. esp. Physical condition, as 2 good case (arch.); 
also simply, ¢v2 case, ote? of case (? obs... 

1640-1 Airkcudbr. War-Comm. Min, Bk, 11855) 60 Or- 
Gaines .. that William keip the horss in good caice. 1660 
Stancey //ist, Philos. (1701) 121/1 By this means their 
Horses are the better in Case, but the worse for Service. 
1674 Diary of IW. Cunningham (1887) 3 The houses are 
out of case. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 315 In 
good case for flesh, pinguts, 1704 Swiet Batt, Bhs. (1711) 
231 Their Horses large, but extreamely out of Case. 1725 
Brapiey Fam. Dict., Fockey..one that brings Horses into 
Case. 1755 JouNson s.v., In ludicrous language, /” case is 
dusty or fat, 1808 Scott Marmt. 1. xxi, Our Norham vicar 
.. Is all too well in case to ride. _ 

c. /n case lo or for: ina condition or position 


o or for; prepared, ready. arch. 

[1461 Paston Lett. 430 11.77 Sche is in the cas to have the 
lyf in stede of damages.) 1523 Lv. Berners Froiss. 1. 
Cxxx. 157 We be nat in case to do any great dede of armes. 
6x0 Suaks. Tem. 1. ii. 29, I aim in case to iustle a Con- 
stable. 1653 H. Cocan Piuto's Trav. viii. § 2. 23 When 
thou art in better case to hear me I will tell thee. 1663 
Butier Hc, 1. 111. 745 Quoth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
In Case for Action, now be here. 1824 Miss Mitrorp V//- 
lage Ser. 1, (1863) 70 Even if they escaped hanging for that 
exploit, I should greatly doubt their being in case to at- 
tempt another, 1865 Carivir Fredk. Gt. VIL. xvi. ix, 261 
Breslau; which is in no case to resist and be bombarded. 

6. Law. ‘The state of facts juridically con- 
sidered’ (J.). a. A cause or suit brought into 
court for decision. b. A statement of the facts of 
any matter sab judice, drawn up for the considera- 
tion of a higher court. ec. A cause which has been 
decided : /eading case, one that has settled same 
important point and is frequently cited as a prcce- 
dent. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cccxxvi. 510 The pope gaue 
the duke full puyssance..reseruyng certayne cases papall, 
the which he myght nat gyue. 1552 HULoET s. v. Pretudice, 
As the ruled cases and matters of the lawe be called boke- 
Cases, 3602 Suaxs. Ham. v. i. 108 Why might not that bee 
the Scull of a Lawyer? Where be his Quiddits now? his 
Quillets? his Cases? 1621-31 Laup Serm., (1847) 204 This 

..Is a great leading case for Kings. 1689 7ryal Bps. 26 
This being a Case of the greatest Consequence, peradven- 
ture, that ever was in the Westminster Hall. 1710 Pripeaux 


Vor. Il. 
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Orig. Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged Cuses have ever 
had the like authority. 1863 H. ox dustit. uw. ix, 524 1f 
the justices refuse to state a case, application may be made 
to the Queen’s Bench for a rule commanding them to do so. 
1877 (fif/e) Leading Cases done into English. 1886 Daily 
«Vews 17 July 2/1 There is a very strong Bar engaged in 
the case. 

qd. The case as presented or ‘ put ’ to the Court 
by one of the parties in a suit; hence, the sum of 
the grounds on which he rests his claim. Also 
Sig. as in to make oul one’s case, a case. 

[1375 Baksour Bruce 1. 52 And othir sum nyt all that cass 
And said that he thair king suld be ‘That war in als ner 
degre.) 1596 Drayton Legends iv. 40 My doubtfull Case to 
plead. r60z2nd/'t. Returne fr. Pernass. iv. ii. 1647 Till at 
length, (se varios casus, by putting the case so often, they 
make their client so lanke, that, etc. 1660 Jer. Tayior 
Worthy Commun, Introd. 7 This is a breviate of our case. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarxe Shats. Char. xvi. 391 Shake- 
speare has made out a strong case for Shylock. 1883 Laz 
Limes 20 Oct. 407/2 A litigant without a case. 1885 Laz 
Rep. 29 Chane, Drv, 452 Wfhe abandoned the point it must he 
assumed that he had no case. J/od. ‘This concluded the 
case for the prosecution. ‘That is our case, my lord.’ 

e. A form of procedure in the Common Law: 
sec quots. Oés. in England. 

1590 SuaKs. Co, Err. iv. ii. 42. 1591 LaMBARDE Arch, 
(1635) 61 Suits at the Common Law, for remedie in Cases, 
where no proper helpe was formerly knowne .. called the 
Action or Writ upon the Case. 1594 Hooker Ecc?. Pol. (1617) 
656 We should shortly have no actions upon the case, nor 
of trespass, but all should be pleas ofthe crown. 1631 Star 
Chaméb. Cases (1886) 77 ‘Vhe plaintiff had brought an action 
of thecase against Rickby. 1768 BLuacKstone i. 122 Action 
upon the case, This action of trespass, or trangression, on 
the case, is an universal remedy given for all personal wrongs 
and injuries without force .. so called because the plaintiff's 
whole case or cause of complaint is set forth at length in the 
original writ. 1863 H. Cox /xstit. 1. ix. 523 Action of tres- 
pass on the Case, so called from the words 72 consinutl! casn 
.. in the Statute of Westminster the Second, which autho- 
rizes such actions. . Injuries caused by negligence are usually 
remediable by action on the case. . 

7. Case of Conscience: A practical question con- 
cerning which conscience may be in doubt; a 
question as to the application of recognized prin- 
ciples of faith and obedience to one’s duty in a par- 


ticular case or set of circumstances. 

A transl. of L. cases consctentiv (F. cas de conscience), 
according to Ames (1576-1633), ‘called casus, because it is 
wont to happen or occur (cadere) in life; and casus con- 
scicntiz, because when it happens, conscience ought to give a 
judgement with the greatest carefulness’. Vhese cases or 
questions are divided into two classes, (1) those which con- 
cern a man’s state before God, (2) those which concern his 
actions in that state. It is mainly to the second of these, 
or cases of conduct, that Casuistry is understood to refer. 

[a rg400 AsTExANuS Summa de castbus Conscicntiz (1469).) 
1592 W. Perkins (frtle), A Case of Conscience, the greatest 
that euer was; How a Man may knowe whether he be the 
Child of God or no: resolued by the Worde of God. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, u. xxv, § 21 In this part 1 commend 
much the deducing of the law of God to cases of conscience. 
[1655 in Ellis Orig. Lett. nu. 309 IV. 5 xotc, He [Cromwell] 
hoped .. to have had some clearing of the Case as to his 
conscience : but instead of that they had made the matter 
more doubtful.. than it was before.) 1660 Jer, Tavior 
(title), Ductor Dubitantium; or the Rule of Conscience 
in all her general measures; serving as a great instru- 
ment for the determination of cases of conscience. 1851 
Ropertson Serm. Ser. 1v. xii. 1. 81 This epistle [1st to 
Corinthians) is one of Christian Casuistry, or the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to the various circumstances and 
cases of conscience which arise continually in the daily life 
of a highly .. artificial community. : 

8. Aled. a. The condition of disease in a person. 

1709 Zatler No, 121 px It is the general fault of phy- 
sicians, they are so in haste, that they never hear out the 
case, 1732 Berketey Alciphr, vi. § 9 A patient must have 
full liberty to explain his case, and tell all his symptoms. 
1848 Macautay /fist. Eng. 1. 441 The fourteen doctors who 
deliberated on the king’s case. an 

b. An instance of disease, or other condition re- 
quiring medical treatment ; ‘a record of the pro- 
grcss of disease in an individual’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1732 ArsutHNot Audles of Diet 256 [They] are hurtful in 
Cases where the Blood is too much dissolv’d. 1758 Goocu 
(title), Cases and Practical Reniarks in Surgery. 1804 
ABERNETHY Surg. Observ. (title), A classification of Tumours, 
with cases to illustrate the history of each specics. 1851 
Dixon W. Pez xxiii. (1872) 207 At Deal they shipped a case 
of small-pox. 1864 Miss Yonce 7 rial II. 325 Nothing else 
conld teach him that patients are not cases but persons. 
188: Brit. Med. Frnil, 18 June, About two hundred cases 
of ulcerated legs pass through my wards annually. 

e. U.S. slang. of persons: A ‘spccimen’, ‘cure’. 

1848-60 BartLett Dict. Amer., Case, a character, a queer 
one; as ‘That Sol Haddock isacase’, ‘ What a hard case 
he is’, meaning a reckless scapegrace, manvats sujet, 1884 
P. Rok in Harpers Mag. May 922/2 There was a little 
wheat in all that chaff of a man.. But the wife is a case. 


9. Grammar. [\.. cdsus used to translate Gr. 


nrwoais lit. ‘falling, fall’. 

By Aristotle wz@ous was applied to any derived, inflected, 
or extended form of the simple oropa or pyxa (i.e. the 
nominative of nouns, the present indicative of verbs’, such 
as the oblique cases of nouns, the variations of adjectives 
due to gender and comparison, also the derived adverb 
(e. g. dexatwe was a wr@oce of Sixacos), the other tenses and 
moods of the verb, including also its interrogative form. 
The grammarians, following the Stoics, restricted mrwar¢ to 
nouns, and included the nominative under the designation. ] 


a. Ininficcted languages, one of the varied forms | 


CASE. 


the varied relations in which it may stand to some 
other word in the senteuce, ¢.g. as subject or object 
of a verb, attribute to another noun, object of a pre- 
position, cte. b. But as many modem languages 
have nearly or quite lost these variations of form, 
case is sometimes loosely used for the re/alion itself, 
whether indicated ty distinct form or not. 

Thus, bya mixture of the two notions, in modern English, 
substantives are commonly said to have three cuses, #omd- 
native, objective, and possessive; the two former being merely 
relations, and the latter entirely formal; in modern French to 
have two (or three) cases, cas-sujet and cas-régime (ihe latter 
subdivided into direct and sudjrect), which are in the noun 
merely relations, while of the pronouns some retain only 
one case-form, some have four te. g. rls, les, lenr, cnx). 
Thus also, in quot. 1824, ‘nominative’ case is loosely used 
for subject, 

1393 Lanci. P. 27. C. iv, 339 [-As} adiectif and substantyf 
vnite asken Acordaunce in kynde in cas and in numbre. 
61440 Gesta Kont, xci, 416 ‘Add. MS.) And so we han the 
nominatif case, 1530 Paiscr. Introd. 30 But thre cases, 
nominatyve, accusatyve and oblique as jz, me, moy. 181 
Sivney Def. Deesie Carb.) ‘o Those cumbersome differences 
of Cases, Genders, Moodes, and ‘I'enses. 1598 Suaxs. 
Merry W. we. i. 46 Well: what is your Accusatiue-case ? 
1612 Brinstry Hes. Varts (166y) 5 What is a Case? Every 
severall ending of a Noun inthe declining of it. 1751 Hanns 
flermes i. iit. (1786) 273 Whatever we may he told of Cases 
in modern Languages, there are in fact no such things. 
1824 L. Murray Gram. 1. 341 Voerr, is the infinitive mood, 
and the nominative case to the verh ‘is’. 1868 Brownixc 
Ring & Bk.vui. 965 A complete list Of the prepositions each 
with proper case, 

Il. Phrases. 

+10. /x case: a. in the event, in fact cf. 3. 
(Sec also &, 5 b, for a differcnt sense.) 

1340 70 Alex. & Dind. 228 For more may hit in cas jou 
menske pan greue. ¢ 1384 Wvcuir Sel, Wks. WI. 377 In 
veyn preyers of ypocrites, pat in caas ben dampned Boe, 
¢ 1449 Pecock AXepr. ni. xiv. 231 Vhou3 in caas it can not be 
founde speciali witnessid bi Holi Scripture. 1526 /%é/gr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 Except in case whan you vnder- 
stande not y‘ ye rede therin. 1629 W. ScLateR Exp. 2 
Thess. 75. 


b. as conjunction (with scntence): in the event 
or contingency that, if it should prove or happen 


that, if. 

¢1400 MaunDEV. xvili. 191 In cas that he had ony Werre 
ajenst ony other Kyng aboute him. 1418 4. “. Wells 
25 Yn case Ideye. 1554 Puitrot £.ramm, & IM rit. (1842) 327 
In case one sudden chance .. had not interrupted me. 1596 
Spenser State /rel. 12, 1 would tell you in case you would 
not challenge me anon, 1646 Futter /Vounded Consc. (1841) 
324 In case his leg be set, he flings, flounces. .unjointing it 
again by his misemployed mettle. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Econ. 195 ‘Vo be in readiness in case anything should happen 
to the present Board of Admiralty. 1864 D. Mitcvee Sev. 
Stor. 76 In case his papers were not all right. 

e. lest, in provision against the case that. 

1588 A. Kine Canisius’ Catech. 152 Thou sall pay him 
the price of his labour .. incaice he cry to God agains the. 
3/od. ‘Vake your umbrella, in case it should rain. 


d. /x case of: in the event of. 

1736 Butter Avail. 1. ili. 70 Obnoxious to it (punishment) 
in case ofa discovery. 1745 P. THomas Jrud. Anson's Voy. 
65 All the Ships had Orders .. in case of not meeting there, 
to make the best of their way to Macao. 1832 W. Irvine 
Alhambra \. go More apt to trust to the length of his legs 
than the strength of his arms, in case of attacks 


+11. Lf case be that: if it should prove or happen 
that, if perchance. So t/case. Obs. 


1535 CoveRDALE Job xxxi. 38 But yfcase be that my londe 
crie agaynst me. Jer. xxxvill. 17 Yf case be, that 
thou wilt go forth vnto the kynge off Babilons prynces. 
1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirnrg., It ought nat 
to be applyed, but yf case ke that the pacyente were faynte 
herted. 1593 Suaks. 3 //ex. VI, v. iv. 34 If case some one 
of you would flye from vs. 1630 J. Tavtor «Water IP.) iks. 
(N_) If case a begger be old, weake or ill. 


12. To pul or sct the case, formerly fo pred or sel 
case, (that): to propound a hypothetical instance 


or illustration, to suppose. 

1400 Destr. Trey 2932 With Sossyngs, & Sotelte, Sect- 
tyng of cases. a 1qz0 Occl.eve De Reg. Princ. 1058, 1 putte 
cas. . Thow were yfalle in indigent povert. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom. 
iv. 10 (Har) MS.}, I sette cas, pat a thefe make an hole in a 
hous. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim, 142'2 Let vs put 
the case that nothing is sought for, 1654 Jer. Tavtor Xeal 
Pres. Ep. Ded., Put case the Turke should invade Italy. 
1751 JortTiN Serm. (1771) IT. 39 Either there is a future 
state, or there is not. Put the case tbat there is not. 1850 
Tennyson /a Wert, xxxv, O me, what profits it to put An 
idle case? 

13. Jz any case: by any means oés.\; at all 
events, anyhow, /z (+ 6y, t/or) no case: by no 
mcans ? és. in this sense). 

a1400°50 Ale.rander 1362 How he mi3t couir in any cas 
to come to pe cite. /dzd. 2350 Pat pai snid corde be na 
cas vnto pe kingis hestis. c1440 /Aompton 355 ut she 
kowde wete for no case Whens he come ne what he was. 
1577 B. Gooce tr. /eresbach’s Hnsb, 1. (1586) 12b, Varro 
wyll in any case have twocourtes. 1596 Suaks. 1 (fen. / 3°, 
v. ii. 25 Let not [larry know In any case, the offer of the 
King. 1611 Bisie .W/att. v. 20 Yee shall in no case enter 
into the kingdome of heauen. JSfed. In any case you had 
better hear what he has to say. 

III. 14. Comb., as case-ending, -form (sense 8) 
case-book, a book containing an account of legal 
or medical cascs; + case-divinity, casuistry : 
case-law, the law settled by decided cases; + case 


of a substantive, adjective, or pronoun, whichexpress , putter, onc who puts cascs or the ‘legal case , 


10 


CASE. 


so ‘+ case-putting, stating of a legal case, the 
making of hypotheses. 

1762 Canninc in Poet. Register (1807) 459 Now adieu, my 
friend Jacob—I’ll close up my *case-book. 1862 Burton 
Bk.-hunter 11. 129, | know not whether ‘lay gents’ ..can 
feel any pleasure in wandering over the case-books. 1628 
be. Hatt Xighteous A/amm, 721 That which law and “case- 
diuinity speakes of life. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. 
x. 90 In Case-divinity Protestants are defective, 1874 Saycr 
Compar. Philol. vii. 286 The so called *case-ending in -a. 
1875 Witney Life Lang. iii. 41 A *case-form of a com- 
pounded adjective. 1861 Maine Azc, Law (1870) 13 Eng- 
lish *case-law is sometimes spoken of as unwritten. 1871 
Marksy Eve. Law (1885) 58 English case law does for us 
what the Roman law does for the rest of Western Europe. 


1885 Law Times LXXIX. 153/1 The unwieldy mass of 


case-law which now cumbers every practitioner's shelves. 
1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 11. i, He’s a tatter’d worm-eaten 
“case-putter; some call him Lawyer. 1645 Mitton Jefrach. 
(1851) 159 Some heroick magistrat, whose mind .. dares 
lead him both to know and to do without their frivolous 
*case-putting. 1687 R. L’Estrance Ausw. Diss. 21 The 
Case-putting- Humour goes on still too ; though the Author 
succeeds no Better in his Third Supposition. 

Case (kéis), 56.2, Forms: 4- case; also 4 cas, 
caas, kase, 4-6 cass, 5 kace, 5-6 casse, 6 (.Sc.) 
cais. [a. ONF. casse, in central OF. chasce, chasse, 
mod.F. chdsse (=It. cassa):—L. capsa case, re- 
ceptacle, f. capf-ére to take, hold.] 

1. A thing fitted to contain or enclose something 
else ; a receptacle or holder; a box, chest, bag, 
sheath, covering, etc.; sfec. in very early use (as 
in OF.) a reliquary. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 21617 And ilk paskes .. wit-vten case. - 
pis cros was men ban wont tose. 1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 
304 Ane cass of siluir fyne. ¢1386 CHaucer Avéts. T. 1500 
The arwes in the caas. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XV. cxxvi. (1495) 686 Of russhes ben made..cuppys and 
casses and baskettes to kepe in lettres and other thynges. 
c1440 Promp, Parv. 269/1 Kace, or casse for pynnys, ca/p- 
cella, 1597 SHAKS. 2 Hew. TV, ui. ii. 351 The Case of a 
Treble Hoeboy was a Mansion for him. a 1639 Wotton 
(J.), A fair case for books. 1859 Tennyson Elase 973 Full 
meekly rose the maid, Stript off the case, and gave the 
naked shield. 1872 E. Yates Castaway I. 12 (Hoppe) 
Lighting a cigar and handing his case to his friend. 

b. with various substantiyes or adjs. indicating 
special use or purpose; e.g. dook-case, card-case, 
clgar-case, etc. (for which see their first element). 

1382 Wyc.ir 7sa. xxii. 6 And Elam toc an arewe caas. 
1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods Staffs. 46 1} corporas casys of sylke 
with ij corporases. 1596 SHaKs. Zam. Shr. ui. ii. 45 A 
paire of bootes that haue beene candle-cases. od. A col- 
lector of plants with his botanical case. ; 

ce. A box or frame in which choice or delicate 
plants are grown, e. g. fern-case, Wardian case. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 The least size of 
Cases ought to be of sixteen Inches..supported from the 
Ground with Knobs or Feet four Inches. 1704 WorLIDGE 
Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Fir, Sow the Seeds in Beds or 
Cases..during March. 1842 Tennyson A uephion xi, Squares 
of tropic suminer shut And warm’d in crystal cases. . 

2. The outer protective or covering part of any- 
thing, as the case ofa watch, a fire-work, a sausage ; 
a natural outer covering, sheath, or receptacle ; 
é. g. a seed-vessel, the ‘ case’ of a pupa or chrysalis, 
of a case-worm, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xl.(1495) 155 The blood 
sholde be brent but yf the superfluyte therof had place 
within the caas of the galle. 1605 SHaxs. Lear ty, vi. 147 
Lear. Read. Glou, What, with the Caseofeyes? 1611 — 
Wint, T. v. ii. 14. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. 178 All the 
kindes of poppey, with their cases which containe the seed. 
1660 BovLe New Exp. Phys.-Mech. xxvii. 206 We took a 
Watch, whose Case we open’d. 1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 89 
This Insect leaves two Coats..in the Theca or Case. 1691 
Ray Creation (J.), Other caterpillars produced maggots, that 
immediately made themselves up in cases. 1856 Kane A rct. 
Expl. 11. vi. 70 This solid case of nine-foot ice, 1870 Emer- 
son Soc. & Solit, Wks. (Bohn) III. 41 The care which covers 
the seed of the tree under tough husks and stony cases. 

b. So in comb., as clock-case, pillow-case, watch- 
case ; seed-case, pupa-casé: see CLOCK, etc. 

1848 C. A. Jouns It’. at Lizard 298 The unusual hardness 
of the seed-case. 

C. Spec. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 354/1 Galls are of two kinds, 
called respectively gad/s and cases. Gadls are more or less 
solid or ligneous, and contain owe insect. Cases are hollow 
and horny, comprising a colony of insects. 

a. Book-binding. (=Book case.) The boards 
and back, cloth-covered or otherwise, in which 
books are ‘cased’ or ‘bound in cloth’, and which 
are often prepared and issued to the public for the 
annual volumes of magazines, etc. Also a cover 
of a similar kind made to hold separate pamphlets, 
cte., without binding, so that they can be arranged 


among books in a library. 

1868 E. Arner (Prospectus of Eng. Reprints), Handsome 
cases, in best roan and cloth, Roxburghe style, to contain 
six of the ‘Reprints’, One shilling each, Zod. Cloth 
cases, gilt-lettered, for binding the volume will be issued 
with the December number. 

3. fig. The body (as enclosing the soul, ctc.). 

1547-64 Bautpwin Alor. Philos, (Palfr.) ti. 6 The body .. 
the case & sepulchre of the soule. 1606 SHaxs. Avt. § CZ. 
iv, xv. 89 This case of that huge Spirit now is cold. 1883 
J. Gitmour Mongols xviii. 214 The body is merely the case 
or shell in which the soul lives. 

+b. The cxtcrior (of a man’. Ods. 
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1655 Futter Ch. Hist, vu. i. § 26 On the inside thereof 
walked the proper case of a man well habited. 

+4. The skin or hide of an animal. QOés. 

a1s69 Kincesmyitt Man's Est, vi. (1580) 31 Every mans 
skinne is the case of a sinner. 1575 TurBery. Venerze Ixxii. 
198 His [Raynard’s] case will serue to fur the cape of master 
huntsmans gowne. 1633 Costlie Whore u. ii. in Bullen O. 
Pi. 1V, For Hares and Asses weare the lion’s case. 1704 
Wortince Dict. Rust, et Urb, s.v. W’tld-Cat, Tho her case 
be not so good as that of the Martern, yet it is very warm. 

b. Applied to clothes or garments. Ods. 

1593 NasHE Christ's 7. 73.b, Our garments (which are 
cases and couers for our bodies). 1597 15s¢ Pt. Returu fr. 
Paraass. 1. i, 370 Then he steps, and bringes out Signior 
Barbarisme in a case of nightcapps, in a case of headpeeces 
all-to-be-wrought. 1650 Futter Pisgah 11. xi. § 21 [Samson] 
bestowed their corps on the earth, and their cases on their 
fellow countrymen. 1667 DryDEeN Jud. Eurperoru. ii, A Man 
of bearded Face, His Limbs all cover’d with a shining Case. 

5. The frame in which a door or window is set ; 
cf. STAIR-CASE. 

1663 GerBieR Coumsel({1664) 44 That doore cases. .be made 
as high again as they are wide, and so must well proportioned 
window cases be, 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 248, I 
made a formal framed door-case, and a door to it of boards. 
1827 Hone Avery-day Bk, 11. 25 Affixed to the outer door- 
case, 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Case of a Stair, the wall 
surrounding a staircase. 

6. ‘ The outer part of a house or building’ (J.) ; 
the shell or carcass. 

1677 Hace Pri. Orig. Aan... iit. 75 That case or Scele- 
ton of the World. /d:d@.76 The case or Fabrick of the 
House. 1704 WoruiwGe Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Oak, 
The rough-grain’d body of a stubbed Oak, is fittest for the 
Case of a Cyder-Mill, and such Engines. 1704 Apptson 
Jtaly 147 The Case of the Holy House is nobly design’d. 
1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Case..is also a term used to 
denote the carcass of a house. 

b. Masonry. ‘An outside facing of a building, 
of material superior to that of the backing’ 
(Knight Diet. Alech. 1874). 

ce. In the following some have suggested influ- 
ence of It. casa house. 

a 1678 Marvewt Wks. (1875) 111. 497 Anet.. That Charles 
himself might chase To Caresbrook’s narrow case. 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Case, a House, Shop, or Ware- 
house. 1730-6 Baitey, Case..a house where thieves, pick- 
pockets, whores, house-breakers, highway-men, and all the 
loose, idle, furacious crew meet and drink. .and revel. 

7. A box or chest with its proper contents; often 
of definite character (e.g. a case of surgical instru- 
ments, a dressing-case); or of determinate quantity, 
as a case of glass. ‘+ Case of drawers: chest of 
drawers (o0s.). 

1sgo Act 32 Hen. VIII, xiv, For every case of veluet 
conteinyng .xiiii. pieces of veluet y.s. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2118/4 Looking-Glasses, Screwtores, Cases of Drawers. 
1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. et Urb. Case; this of 

ormandy-Glass is 120 Foot. 1745 P. Tuomas Fran. 
Anson's Voy. 58 Cases of Spanish Brandies and Wines. 
1848 Macautay Hist. Eug. 1. 556 Cases of arins from 
Holland. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 217 Nail set cases, 
dressing cases..work cases, writing cases. 

b. Hence (or from 8), A set. 

1599 SHaks. /fex. V, ui. ii. s The knocks are too hot : and 
for mine owne pari, I haue not a Case of Liues, 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet ch. xvii, Cicely. .displayed a case of teeth 
which might have rivalled ivory. 

8. A case of pistols (dags): a couple, brace. So 
ta case of rapiers. Also transf. A brace, a pair. 

1579 Lane. IV ills (1860) II. 126 One case of pystolles .. a 
case [of] dagges. c1sgo Martowe Faust vi, I have run 
up and down the world with this case of rapiers. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Alan in Huw. Pref. 82 An inseparable case of 
coxcombs, city-borne; The Gemini or Twins of foppery. 
1667 Eart Orrery State Lett. (1743) I]. 118 A hundred 
case of pistols. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 
304 [He] discharged in the act a case of pistols. 

+ b. ? One of a pair, the fellow to another. 

1623 FLetcHer Afaid of ATil/ 1. ii, The other is the case 
of this, 

9. Printing. The receptacle or frame in which 
the compositor has his types, divided into com- 
partments for the various letters, figures, and spaces. 

In ordinary printing the compositor has two such cases 
before him on a slanting stand, the upper case containing 
the capitals, etc., the lower the sinall letters, ordinary 
spaces, etc. 

1588 Afarprel. Ep. (Arb.) 22 His Letters melted, with 
cases and other tooles defaced. 1637 Decree Star Chamdé, 
11 July § 23 That no Master-printer shall imploy either to 
worke at the Case, or the Presse [any but Freemen]. 1824 
J. Jounson 7 yfogr. II. i. 9 The compositor is materially 
retarded by moving from one case to another, 1880 Printing 
Trades Frnt. No. 32. 25 Many eminent journalists began 
life at a compositor's case. 

10. Afi. Short for case-shot. 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 160/4 Being all laden below with 
double and barrs, and above with Case and Baggs. 1810 
Wetuncton Lef. in Gurw. Disp. VI, 151 Let there be 20 
rounds of Case for each gun. 1879 A theneni 1 Nov. 556/3 
The fire of case from the Russian batteries. 

ll. Alining. (see quot.) 

1881 Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Case, a small fissure, ad- 
mitting water into the workings. 

12. Comd., as case-maker, -planl, -spring, -tree, 
-wing; case-bay, in Butiding (sce quot.) ; case- 
man (Printing), one who works at the case, a 


| compositor ; case-paper, ? a corruption of CassE- 


paper; +case-pepper, a species of Capsicum 
(prob. C. baccatum) ; case-rack, the wooden frame 


CASE. 


in which printers’ cases are kept ; case-room, the 
compositors’ room ; case-work, ‘a book glued on 
the back and stuck into a “case” previously pre- 


pared’ (Knight). Also CASE-ROTTLE, -woRM, etc. 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., *Case Bays, the joists framed 
between a pair of girders in naked flooring .. The extent of 
the case-bays should not exceed ten feet. ¢1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 688 //ic cassarins, a *casmaker. 1664 Pepys 
Diary (1879) ITI. 36 Thence to my case-maker for my stone 
case. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Case-inaker, a carpenter 
who makes wooden packing-cases for shipping goods. 1615 
Markuam Eug. Honsew, 1. i. (1668}26 Seven corns of *case 
pepper. 1675 Eve.tyn 7erra (1729) 45 Exoticks and choicer 
*Case Plants. 1884 F. Britten Watch. & Clockm. 47 (He) 
fixes the *case springs in a thin brass ring between the 
movement and the case. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 139 To 
shelter Orange and other tender *Case-trees from the parch- 
ing Sun. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess, (1803) III. 100 
The elytra, or *case wings are of a reddish brown colour. 

Case, 5.3 Also case-char. A fish of the 
family Salmonide. 

17515. WHATLEY Eugl. Gazetteer (Winander Meer; There 
is a fish very much like it (the char] (but of another species, 
supposed to be the case) called forgoch, or red-belly. 1769 
Pennant Zool. III. 260 The jaws in the Case Charr are 


" perfectly even. 


Case, 56.4 (See quot.) 

1854 Chamé. Frat. 1. 53 The greater part of the head of 
the sperm-whale is composed of soft parts, called junk and 
case. The junk is oily fat; and the case is a delicate 
fluid, yielding spermaceti in large proportion. : 

+Case, v1 Obs. [f. Case sb.b 12.) a. trans. 
To put or bring forward as a supposition. b. 
intr. = To put cases (see CASE 56,1 12). ; 

1647 Warp Stuip. Cobler 52 Good Casuists would case it, 
and case it, part it, and part it ; now it, and then it, punc- 
tually. 1687 R. L’Estrance Ausw. Diss. 21 For this way 
of Casing a Matter, has the Force of Asserting it. @ 1704 
—(J.) They fell presently to reasoning and casing upon the 
matter with him, and laying distinctions before him. 


Case (kéis), v.2 [f Case 5b.2] 
1. ¢razs. To enclose in a case; to put up in a 


case or box; to incase, surround wth, 

1575 Lurserv. Falconrie 161 When he hath armed or 
cased the hearons tronke with a cane or reed. 1608 SHaks. 
Pericles v.i. 112 Her eyes as iewell-like, and cast as richly. 
1664 Powrr Exp. Philos. 1. 30 Long wings, like those of 
Flyes, which lye folded up, and cased within the former. 
cae Auson's Voy. 1. viii. 111 A great quantity of snow and 
sleet, which cased our rigging, and froze our sails. 1825 
Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1524 The felloes are cased in brass, 
1856 Kane Arct. E-xfl. I. xxiii. 309 Bones of seals, walrus, 
and whales—all now cased in ice. 1876 Smites Sc, Natur. 
ix. (ed. 4) 161, I procured the whole of them myself, pre- 
served them and cased them. 

b. with wp, over. 

1593 SHaks. Rich. //,1. iii, 163 Like acunning Instrument 
cas'd vp. 1713 Guardian No.g5. 1741-3 WESLEY Fred. 
(1749) 95 The sleet .. froze as it fell, and cased us over pre- 
sently. 1815 Sir W. Grant in G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 
522 He insisted on having them cased up, and sent back. 

e. To cover or clothe with the hide of an animal, 
etc. (Chiefly said with reference to armour.) 

1583 STANyHURST Zueis 11. (Arb.) 66 With lion his yellow 
darck skyn my carcase I cased. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hen. 7V, 11. 
ii. 55 Case ye, case ye; on with your vizards. 1613 Hry- 
woop Sitver Age i. i. Wks. 1874 III. 129 Yet I ere night 
will case me in his skin. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxiv. 535 They 
case their limbs in brass; to arms they run. 1854 Patmore 
Angelin Ho.1. iii. 5, 1863 W. Puituips Speeches iii. 40 Men 
cased in iron from head to foot. 

d. fig. 

1606 SHAks. 7». & Cr. ui. iii. 187 If thou would’st not en- 
tombe thy selfe aliue, And case thy reputation in thy Tent. 
1871 Biackie Four Phases 1. 127 A people .. cased in the 
hard panoply of unreasoned tradition, 

2. Technical uses. 

a. Building. To cover the outside of a building 
with a facing of different material. 

1702 W. J. Bruyn’s Voy. Levant \xiii. 235 It is a Building 
Cased with great Free-Stone. 1734 Buttder’s Dict., Casing 
of Timber-Work, is the Plaistering a House all over on the 
Outside with Mortar, and then striking it wet by a Ruler, 
with the Corner of a Trowel. .to make it resemble the Joints 
of Freestone. @1735 ArsuTHNOT (J.), Then they began to 
case their houses with marble. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. 
s.v., A brick wall is said to be cased with stone, or with a 
brick superior in quality. 

b. Book-binding. To glue (a book), after sewing, 
into its ‘case’ or cover. 
ce. To line (a shaft, tube, etc.). 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. \V. 337/1 The shaft is sunk 
as in ordinary mines, cased with timber. 

da. Glass-making. (See quots.) 

1849 PeLLatt Curios. Glass-inaking 74 The modern prac- 
tice of casing flint glass with one or more thin coatings of 
intensely coloured glass. 7ééd. 114 The principle of casing 
a layer of colour upon flint crystal glass. 

e. dial, (See quot.) 

1813 A. Youne Agric, Essex 1. 261 The whole was clover ; 
part of it was what is called cased, in June, that is, made a 
bastard fallow ; tempered as they call it in Norfolk; and the 
operations of this casing were, first to clean plough it shal- 
low; then it was roved across; then stitched up, and 
ploughed once more. 

3. To furnish or fit with cases (cf. shelved). 

1884 Athenzum 5 Jan. 23/3 The narrow gallery beyond 
(not yet completely cased) will contain, when arranged, a 
good stratigraphical series. 

+4. To strip of the case or skin; to skin. Ods. 

1601 Suaxs. All’s Wel/ ut. vi. 111 Weele make you some 
sport with the Foxe ere we case him. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 


CASEABLE. 


Trav. 212 The Bats, some case like Rabbets, 1796 Mrs. 
Guasst Cookery vi. 126 Take a full grown hare and let it 
hang four or five days before you case it. 1803 Rees Cycl. 
s.v. Casing, They say, flay a deer, case a hare. 

+ Ca‘seable, z. Sc. Obs. Also 6 caiceable, 7 
casible. [f. Case sd.) 4-apte. Cf. chanceable.) 


Ablcorliabletohappen, possible; naturalin the case. 

c1565 Linprsay (Pitscottte) Chros, Scot. (1728) 115 No 
man can say, it is bot caiceable to ane man to fall in ane 
offence. a 166aR. Battuie Lett.(1775) 1.185 (Jam.) Of this 
symptom, very caseable, more din was made by our people 
than I could have wished. 1671 7rue Now-Con/f. 97 As is 
very casible. ; 

Caseate (ké'siicit). Chem. [f. L. case-us cheese 

+-ATE4.] A salt of cascic acid. 

1840 Henry £¢eur, Chem. 11. 448 Caseate of ammonia has 
a sharpe saline bitter taste mixed with that of cheese. 

Caseation (ké!sz\é"fan). [f. L. casedt-us, treated 
with cheese: see -ATION.] @. The coagulation of 
milk, conversion into cheese. b. /athol. ‘A form 
of fatty degeneration of morbid products. . in 
which the structure..is converted into a soft 
yellowish cheesy material’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1866 A. Font Princ. Afecd. (1880) 162 Caseation of the 
productsof lobar pneumonitis. 1876 Bristowe The. § Pract. 
Med, (ed. 2) 64 A tendency to.. that form of degeneration 
which is termed caseation. : : 

Case-bottle (kéisbpt’l). [f. Case 56.2] 

a. A bottlc, often square, made to fit into a case 


with others. b. A bottle protected by a case. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) I. vi. 108, I filled a large square 
case-bottle with water. 1815 Scott Guy A/, xxiv, A case- 
bottle of brandy. 185: THackeray Aug. Huan, v. (1858) 244 
Under their arms, sword, hanger, and case-bottle. 

Cased (kéist, poet. keiséd), ppl. a. [f. Case 
v. + -ED.] Enclosed in or furnished with a case, 
put into a case, etc. (see the verb). 

1595 SHAKS. FoAu i.i. 259 Thou maist hold..A caséd 

*Lion by the mortall paw. 1634 Brereton 7rav, (1844) 11 
Adorned over mantle-tree with birds cased. 1694 Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy... (1711) 38 The Armadillo is cased over the Body 
with a shell. 1849 Pettatr Carros. Glass-making 115 
Cased coloured glass for windows. 1876 Gwitr Archit. 
Gloss., Cased Sash Fraimes, those which have their interior 
vertical sides hollow, to admit the weights. 

Case-harden (k2@'s,ha:1d’n), v.  [f. Case sd.2 
(in locative constr.) + HARDEN v.] fvans. 

1. To harden on the surface ; sec. to convert 
iron superficially into steel by partial cementation. 

1677 Moxon Mech, E-verc. (1703) 56 Rasps have formerly 
been made of Iron and Case-hardned, because it makes the 
outside of them hard. 1864 Dasty Tet, 11 Aug., Till the 
ship-men find some way of case-hardening their plates. 188: 

~ GREENER Guu. 253 Some work is case-hardened by plunging 
when at a red heat into a solution of prussiate of potass. 

2. fig. To harden in constitution or spirit, so as 
to render insensible to external impressions. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No.g5 §15 Adieu, old fellow. .e’en 
get thyself case-harden’d. 1771 Smottett Huwph. Cz. 111. 
26 Oct., In order to aie en the constitution. 1871 R. 
H. Hutron &ss. (1877) I. ro9 He can so easily case-harden 
his spirit against the supernatural pain. 

Ca‘se-ha:rdened, #//. z. Hardened on the 
stirface. a. Jit. 

pal Loud. Gaz. No. 2624/4 A small screwed Case-hardened 
Lock. 3831 J. Hottann VManu/. Mctats 1.288 The method 
will succeed well with case-hardened goods. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Mlarine (1789) Aaa2, A case- 
hardened or weather-beaten tar. 1836 Marrvat MWridsh. 
Easy v, Eventually, I cared nothing for a flogging. I had 
become case-hardened. 1863 Mrs.C. Crarke Shads. Char. 
xiii. 328 ‘The callous and case-hardened of the old world. 

Ca‘se-hardening, vé/.s5/. The process ex- 
pressed by the verb CASE-HARDEN. a. (rt. 

1677 Moxon JMech. Exerc. 54 The manner of case-harden- 
ing is this. Take cow-horn or hoof, etc, 1816 J. Smit 
Panorama Sc. Art 1.8 The depth of the steel induced by 
case-hardening. 1866 Livincstone ¥ratl. iv. (1873) I. 89 
They are unacquainted with the process of case-hardening. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1755 Geutl. Mag. XXV. 60 Absolutely necessary for the 
further case-hardening our hero. 1813 Scorr Le?. in Lock- 
Aart (1839) IV. 128 A few years of .. oppression would bring 
us back to the same case-hardening in body and sentiment. 

Caseic (ke'srik), a. Chem. [f. L. case-2s cheese 
+-1C.) In Casetc acid, a synonym of Lactic acid; 
also (06s.) = Caprotc acid. 

1840 Henry E¢em. Chen. 11. 448 Caseic acid is of the 
colour and consistence of syrup ..and has an acid bitter 
taste mixed with that of cheese. c¢ 1865 J. Wrtpe in Circ. 
Se. I. 333/1 Caseic, sudoric, and capric acids. 

Caseiform (ké'sziffim), a. [f. L. case-zs 
cheese ; see -ForM.] Jlaving the form of cheese. 

1847-9 Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 107/2 [Tuberculous matter] 
of two materials, the one soft, friable, and caseiform. 


Casein (ké''sz\in). Chem. (Incorrectly -ine.) 
[f. L. case-us checse + -1N.] A substance belonging 
to the class of Proteids or Albuminoids, formin 
one of the chief constituents of milk; chemically 
identical with the Legumin (also called vegetable 
casein), of the seeds of leguminous plants. Casein 
is coagulated by acids, and forms the basis of cheese. 

1843 Lon. Edin. & Dub. Frnt. Dec. No. 126 Vegetable 
Cascine, 1845-6 G. Day tr. Simon's Auin. Chem. I. 55 
However much the nutriment of the mother may vary, no 
great influence is thereby exerted on the relative quantities 
of casein and sugar. 1863 WysteR Sudt. Brains & Liss. 
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Fiug. 157 Casein, or cheese, exists more abundantly in | 


peas and beans than it does in milk itself. 186g Roscor 
Elem, Chent. 434 Casein is the nitrogenous substance con- 
tained in milk and cheese. 

b. Jocularly for‘ the chccsc’, ‘the correct thing ’. 

1856 Kincstey Let, May (D.) Horn minnow looks like a 
gudgeon, which is the pure caseine. 

Case-knife/ké''snaif). [f. Case 56.2 + Knire.] 

a. A knife carried in a case or sheath ; a hunter's 
knifc. b. ‘A large kitchen or table knifc’ (Craig). 

1704 Appison /taly Wks. 1721 II. 34 The King always 
acts with a great case-knife stuck tn his girdle. r7xza Ar- 
BUTHNOT John Bull (1727) 106 He pulled out a case-knife. . 
and threatened to cut his own throat. 1833 J. Hottanp 
Manuf. Metals 11. 5 The description of knife .. used for 
cutting food, or a case-knife, as it was long afterwards called, 
from being fitted with a sheath. 184 Base Arad. Nts. 1. 
126 A dagger or case-knife is. .now more commonly worn. 

Ca:seless, a. Without a case. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Yrs. Pol. Fudee xii. 70 A caseless day. 
What better condition of a court than to be without business? 

Casemate (ké''s,mzit). Forms: 6-7 casamat(t, 
casamate, (6 cassamate, 7 casemat, cazimate), 
6- casemate. [The actual form is a. F. casemate 
(in 16th c. also chasmate, casmate, -matte); thc 
carlier forms were ad. Sp. casamata, It. casamatta. 
Of these the first elemcnt is app. Sp. and It. casa 
house, but the second is uncertain. Diez mentions 
It. watta in dial. sense ‘psendo-’, also Sicilian 
matta dark. Wedgwood, comparing the Eng. 
equivalcnt ‘slaughter-house’, suggests Sp. satar 
‘to kill, slanghtcr’, but it is difficult on this theory 
to account for the form of the word.] 

1. Fortif. A vaulted chamber built in the thick- 
ness of the ramparts of a fortress, with embrasures 
for the dcfence of the placc ; ‘a bomb-proof vault, 
generally under the ramparts of a fortress, used as 
a barrack, or a battery, or for both purposes’ 
(Stocqucler 1853). tb. An embrasure (oés.). 

The original sense is thus given by Barrer Theor. Warres 
(1598) Gloss. : ‘ Casaimatta, a Spanish word, doth signifie a 
slaughter-house, and is a place built low wnder the wall or 
bulwarke, not arriuing vnto the height of the ditch, seruing 
to scowre the ditch, annoying the enemy when he entreth 
into the ditch to skale the wall.’ The Sp. and It. is ex- 
plained in the same words by Percivatt and Fiorio; the 
latter adds as an English equivalent canonrie, i.e. CANNON- 
ERY, loop-hole, embrasure. 

1575 Gascoicne in Turberv. Veneric Pref. Aiv, Plotformes, 
Loopes and Casainats, devised by warlike men. 1 Ive 
Fortif. 26 Casemate. .any..edifice that may be made in the 
ditch to defend the ditch by. 159: Garrarp Art Warre 
160 As curtaines or bulwarkes with their casamates do 
flancke a fortresse. 1600 Dymmox /refand (1843) 38 Their 
correspondency hindered by the cassamates ‘in the ditch. 
1620 Dekker Dreamte (1860) 12 Forts, gabions, palizadoes, 
cazimates. 1647-8 Cotrerett Davita’s Hist, Fr.(1678) 527 
Raising new Forts, and making new Casamats. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Casentate. 1790 BEatson Nav. & Mit. Mem. 
App. 138 The fort has good casemates. 1859 F. Grirritis 
Artit, Mau, (1862) 248 Casemates, or vaulted batteries, are 
made bomb-proof. 1877 W. THomson Cruise Challenger i. 
19 Galleries tn the solid rock, forming a kind of casemate. 

te. fg. ? Batteries. 

1635 Heywoop Hierarch. vii. 441 Of Thunder, Tempest, 
Meteors, Lightning, Snow, Chasemates, Trajections, of 
Haile, Raine. . 

2. Arch. ‘A hollow moulding, snch as the ca- 
vetto’ (Gwilt);=CASEMENT 1, 

1611 Coter., Nasselfe .. a hollow in a piller, etc., called, a 
Casemate. ; ; 

Hence Ca‘semated a., provided with casemates ; 
transf. strongly fortified. 

375: SMOLLETT Per. Pic. xvii, Casemated as he was, the 
instrument cut sheer even to the bone [of his skull]. 1851 
Ord, & Regut. R, Eng, iv. 18 Casemated Barracks, and Hos- 
pitals. 1870 Daily News 5 Oct., A perpendicular rock, like 
Gibraltar, 200 feet high, casemated, and nearly impregnable. 

Casement (kéismént, ké'z-). Also 5 cas- 
ment, 6casemund, cazement, 7 kesment. [app. 
ad. med.L. casamentum, in It. casamento a building 
or house-frame; cf. OF. exchacement ‘cadre’; or 
?of Eng. formation, from Case sé.2 or v.2 Sense 
1 is perh. a distinct word.] 

1. Arch. A hollow moulding, a cavetto, not ex- 
ceeding a quarter-round; =CASEMATE 2. 

1430 Lypc. Chron, Troy u. xi, The ryche coyning, the lusty 
tablementes, Uinettes ronning in casementes. @ 1490 BoToNeR 
in Gwilt Archit, 928 [Names of mouldings on sketch], A 
cors wythoute ; a casement, a bowtelle .. a casement wyth 
Levys..a casment wyth trayler of Levys. 1660 Boome 
Archit. Aa, Scotia, a hollow casement. 1677 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, (1703) 268 A Cavetto, or Casement. 1875 Gwui.t 
Archit. § 2531 The cavetto.. By workmen it is frequently 
called a casement. 

2. A frame or sash forming a window or part of 
a window, opening on hinges attached to the up- 
right side of the fraime in which it is fixed. (The 
usual sense.) From the early pronunciation popu- 
lar etymology made a form gase- gazement, 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § Fit. xcvii. 5 Ech copweb..she 
full defaces: No wem seene in casemunds, nor casemund 
cases. 1575 Turserv. Veuerie xxxv. 91 Where casements 
neede not opened be. 1590 Suaxs. Vids. N. 1. i. 57 Why 
then may you leaue a casement of the great chamber window 
open. 1595 Barnrtetp Cassandra ili, Through her light 
cazements cleare, He [Phacbus] stole a kisse. 1630 VENNER 
Via Recta Introd. 5. 166a J. Barcrave Pope Alex, VII 


CASE-WORM. 


(1867) 132 The kesment being taken away, or a pannel of 
glass broken. 1704 Wortiwcr Dict. Aust. ef Urb. sv. 
Green-ffouses, Some use Glass-doors, Caseinents, or Chases. 
17aa De For /"lagne (1884) 138, I seldom opened the Ca 
ments, 18a2 W. Invinc Braced. Halli. 5 When I throw 
open my jingling casement. 1879 Sin G. Scott Lect. 
Archit. 1. 229 Ifa window were Beyond the width of a 
Single casement, a small pillar was often interposed. 

tb. App. used by Gerbier for wiadow-frame. 

166a Grxnier ?rinc, 18 Windows to be fitted in woodden 

Casements. 1663 — Counsel 95 Shutters.. framed ..to the 
witdth and height of the stone casement of the window. 

c. fig. (ef. window.) 

1642 R Carrenter Experiences vi. vii. 182 Hee that hath 
set the Casements of his curious eyes wide open to vanitie. 
169: Ray Creation uu. (R.) By these casements enter in 
adulterous thoughts in the mind. 1696 J. Epwarps £x- 
isteuce § Provid. God u, 29 The clear and pellucid casements 
of the body to let light in. 

3. ta. ? =Case 56.2 1, Obs. 

3668 Lanc, Wills (1884) 165, 1 give to my Grand-child .. 
one great Cupboard and a little one we* wee call a casement. 

b. Casing, covering. 

1689 Swirt Ode to Teniple, Some (‘tis said) for their de- 
fence Have worn a caseinent o'er their skin. 1862 Lytton 
Str. Story 13 The mailed knight..in his casement of iron 

4. Fortif. ? Corruption of Casemare. 

1774 Simes Mrt. Guide, Casentcnt, is a bomb-proof work 
made under the rainpart. 

5. attrib. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzt Fourn. [vance 11. 120 We have got the 
little casement windows clean. 1805 Worosw. If/aggouer 1. 
76 Those casement panes. 

Hence Ca‘semented a., furnished with casements. 

3841 Hor. Smitu A/oueyed Man \. iii. 51 11s panelled 
rooms, and casemented windows. 1885 T. Moztry Aesis. 
Towns, Vitt. & Schools 343 A large inregular room .. with 
little casemented windows. 

Caseous (kéi's/9s), a. 
-0us.] 

1. Of the nature of cheese, checsy. 

3661 Lovece f/ist. Anim. & Min. 3 Vhe Asses [milk] hav- 
ing more serum and lesse of the caseous, or cheesy matter. 
3781 Kerr in PArl. Trans. LX XI, 340 [I1] forms a coagu- 
lum with the caseous part of the milk. 188: Darly Jet. 
23 Feb., Not Parmesan, but some inexpensive and whole- 
some Caseous product. 

b. Aumorously. 


checse. 

1807-8 Syp. SautH Plyniley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 168,1 
A universal state of disaffection among that caseous and 
wrathful people (the Welsh}. 1859 Sata 72, round Clock 
(1861) 271 Parma, in which cascous Italian city, etc. 

2 Jfathol. Resembling cheese in appearance. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v., Cataracts are by some 
divided into milky, and caseous, differing only inthe degree 
of hardness or consistence. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obserz. 
I. 43 Cysts. .containing a kind of caseous substance. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 5 The formation of caseous 
deposits .. in the bones, joints, skin, or lungs. 

+ Caser. Ods. 

3585 lVilts § Inv, N. C. (1860) 112, j caser, j chair and a 
launce, 12d, 


Casern, -e (kaziun). J/7/. Also cazern. 
(a. F. caserne, ad. Sp. (and Pg.) caserna, f. casa 
house: Littré compares cava, caverna.] One ofa 
series of small (temporary) buildings between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortifed town for the 


accommodation of troops ; also a barrack. 

1696 Puittips Cazerns. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3913/2 
They set firetotheir Caserns. 1716 Prot. Mercury 3 Aug. 3 
To build Cazernes or Barracks in Hide Park. 1858 Devi - 
ripce fist. fudia 1. 1. xi. 638 All the tents and temporary 
caserns were blown to pieces. 1863 KincLake Crimica .1877) 
IV. xiii. 314 The fronting walls of the cazern.. were in 
some places destroyed. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., 
Casernes .. correctly small lodgments erected between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town, to ease the inhabit- 
ants by quartering soldiers there. 

Case-shot (ka‘s)fot). AZ. [f. Case s6.2+ 
SHot.] A collection of small projcctilcs put up 
in cases to fire from a cannon; canister shot. Its 
composition and fashion have changed from time 
to time. Also, a shrapnel-shell, or spherical iron 
case containing a number of bullets. 

1625-8 Camden's [fist. Eliz. an. 1601 (R.) A continvall 
storm. .of chain-shot and case-shot. 16a7 Cart. SmitH Sea- 
man's Grant, xiv. 66 A Case is made of two peeces of hollow 
wood ioyned together like two halfe Cartrages fit to put into 
the bore of a Peece, and a case shot is any kinde of small 
Bullets, Nailes, old iron, or the like to put into the case to 
shoot out of the Ordnances. 1769 Fatcontr Dict. Marine 
(1789) Mmb, Case-shot..is formed by putting a great quan- 
tity of musket-bullets into a cylindrical tin-box called a 
canister, 1877 CLery Jin. Tact. xi. 134 Case-shot is ser- 
viceable against troops under the same conditions 

Caseway, var. of CAUSEWAY, 

Ca‘se-weed. Also 6 casse-weede, 7 cass- 
weed. [f. Case s6.2+ Wererp.] An old name for 


Shepherd's Purse (Cafsella Bursa pastoris\. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 1. lv. 81 In English Shepherds purse, 
Scrippe, or Pouche: and of some Casseweede. 1597 Gr- 
RaRD /ferbal xxiiL § 2 215 Called..in the North part of 
England..Caseweede. 1879 I’rior Pdant-n., Case-weed, or 
casse-weed, in allusion to its little purse-like capsules. 

Ca‘se-worm. [f. Caspr 56.24 Worm sd.) A 
caddis-worm; see Cappis*. Hence, case-zorm 


[f. L. case-2s cheese + 


Abounding in checse; fond of 


fly =caddis-fly, phryganea. 


1606 S. Garpiner Angling 95 The case-worme, the dewe- 
worme, the gentile. 168: CurtHam -lngler’s bade-sm. iv. 
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CASH. 


§ 11 (1689) 40 Cod-bait, Cadis-worm, Cad-bait or Case-worm, 
are all one and the same Bait. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. 
(1828) I]. xxiii. 300 Those caseworm-flies that are remark- 
able for their long antennz. 1836-39 Toop Cyc/, II. 865/1. 

Cash (kf), 56.1 [ad. F. casse ‘a box, case, 
chest, to carrie or kepe wares in, also a Marchants 
cash or counter’ (Cotgr.), or its source It. cassa 
*a chest, ..also, a merchants cashe or counter’ 
(Florio 1598):—L. capsa cofier, Case. Mod.F. 
has catsse, Sp. caxa, Pg. catxa: the phonetic his- 
tory of the Eng. word is not clear; the earliest 
known instances have cash; the sense ‘ money ’ 
also occurs notably early, seeing that it is not 
in the other langs.] 

+1. A chest or box for money; a cash-box, till. 

155 Frorio, and 1611 Cotcr. [see above] a Marchants 
cash, or counter. @ 1617 Winwoop A/emoriads 111. 281(T.) 
20,000/, are known to be inher cash. 1673 TempLe United 
Prow. ii. (R.) This bank is properly a general cash, where 
every man lodges his mony. a 1693 Urqunart Aabelais 
11, xii. 342 They had..emptied their own Cashes and Coffers 
of..Coin. @1734 Nortu Lives 111. 387 He always carried 
a cash on purpose for them [the beggars). 

+b. A sum of money. Oés. 

1677 YARRANTON Exe. /izprov. 20 As the Land and Per- 
sonal Security is at this day, no living man .. can take a 
great Cash into his hands, and pay six in the hundred for 
it. 1707 C. N, Poet on Union 19 A flowing Cash, an 
Universal Trade. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 327 
There was a considerable cash in his hands, partly for the 
pay of his men. 1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1777) I. 372 No 
merchant thinks it necessary to keep by him any consider- 
able cash. 

2. Money; in the form of coin, ready money. 
a. Formerly in literary and general use; but now 
only commercial (see b), or consciously used as a 
sort of commercial slang. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 106 He 
pocket but .. not to pluck out anie cas 
Hist. Eng. Rebellion 48 For a twelve months cash. 1667 
Mitton P. Z.iv. 188. 1686 Burnet 7rav. ii.(1750)95 There 
was great store of Cash and many Jewels in the House. 
1724 Swirt Drafpier’s Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 55 Very near as 
much as the current cash of the kingdom in those days. 
1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £. Ind. 11. xlv. 149 Bees-wax 
is the current Cash in that Country. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia un. iii. (2783) 187 Where’s the cash? who’s to pay the 
piper? 1788 Priestiey Lec? Hist. in. xv. 124 The quantity 
of circulating cash in different nations. 1810 Sir A. Bos- 
WELL Edinburgh 135 Those who have cash, come here to 
spend. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 231 Let but some individual, 
with the head and the cash, try the experiment. 

b. As a term of banking and commerce, used 
to signify, in its strictest sense, specie ; also, less 
strictly, bank-notes which can at once be con- 
verted into specie, and are therefore taken as ‘cash’, 
in opposition to bills or other securities. Also in 
the phrases hard cash, ready cash, cash in hand. 

1999 SHaxs. Hen. V, uu. i. 120 Nym. 1 shall haue iny 
Noble? Pés¢. In cash, most iustly payd. 1641 Frids. Ho. 
Commons 11.235 Three hundred Pounds ready Cash. 1696 
Luttrety Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 100 Only bills or notes, and 
not cash. 1758 Scots Mag. Oct. 512/1 He had then but 
little cash in hand. 1782 T. Pickerinc in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev. (1853) 111. 512 These notes are not received 
there as cash, but onlyas pledges. 1817 Parl. Debates 1528 
On and after the rst October next, the Bank will be ready 
to pay cash for their notes of every description, dated prior 
to the rst Jan. 1817. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 
(1849) 38 He required hard cash in return for some corn. 
1852 M«Cutrocn Cow. Dict., Cask, in commerce, means 
the ready money, bills, drafts, bonds, and all immediately 
negotiable paper in an individual’s possession. 1885 JZanch. 
Exam. 21 July 5/2 To pay down the price in ready cash. 

Jig. 1715 Burnet Own Time he I. 266 He had the 
most learning in ready cash of any he ever knew. 

+e. Minted coin, current coin. Ods. 

1614 T. Avams Devil’s Bang. 205 To Pay leaden trash, 
with golden cash. 1691 Locke Afoney Wks. 1727 II. 92 
The current Cash being .. computed .. to want half its 
Standard Weight. — Lower. /uterest 93 Clipping had left 
none but light running cash. 1708 Motteux Radelais v. 
xv. (1737) 60 A few cropt Pieces of White Cash. 

d. It is also the regular term for ‘money’ in 
Book-keeping. See cash account in 3. 

1651 in /xdex Royalists (Index Soc.) 18 The said treasurers 
or their clerk of the cash. 1875 Poste Gaizs 11, § 131 The 
entry of a person as debtor to cash does not constitute an 
obligation, but is evidence of an obligation. 

e. Phrases. Ozt of cash, in cash. 

1593 Peete Law. / (1830) 57 Now the Friar is out of cash 
five nobles, God knows how he shall come into cash again. 
1609 RowLanps Doctor Merrie-m. 23 If once 1 doe begin 
perceiue That out of cash they bee. 1752 W. Stewart in 
Scots Alag. (1753) Sept. 445/2 He was not in cash, and could 
not send the five pounds. 1771 Smotretr Hamph, Cl. 
(2815) 157 With his credit when he is out of cash, 1848 
Tuackeray Sxobs xxxvi. He bets. .freely when he is in cash. 

3. attrib. and Comdb., as cash-box, -chest, -renttt- 
fance; cash-account (see quot.) ; cash-book, in 
Book-keeping, a book in which is entered a record 
of cash paid and received ; cash-boy, in large 
shops, a boy who carries the money reccived by 
the salesman from a customer to the cashier, and 
brings back the change ; cash-credit (see quot.) ; 
+cash-house, a counting-house; cash-keeper, 
one who has charge of cash, a treasurer, a cashier ; 
cash-payment, payment in rcady money, sfec. 
the payment of cash for government paper money 


ut his hand in his 
1661 NEEDHAM 
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or bank-notes; cash-price, the price at which 
an article is sold for ready money; cash-sale, a 
sale for ready money; + cash-weight (See quot.). 

1852 McCuttocu Comm. Dict., *Cash account, in book- 
keeping, an account to which nothing but cash is carried on 
the one hand, and from which all the disbursements of the 
concern are drawn on the other.. .Cash account, in banking, 
is the name given to the account of the advances made by 
a banker in Scotland, to an individual who has given 
security for their repayment. 1622 Marynes Anc. Law- 
Merch. 371 To keepe an orderly *Cash Booke of all the 
moneys receiued and payed out. 1875 PosTE Gaéus 11. 410 
The Roman account-book, he supposes, was essentially a 
Cash-book. 1864 Sxeat Uhlana’s Poems 85 That on the 
*cash-box watchful sits. 1649 G. Damier Trinarch., Hen. 
V, cexeviii, *Cash-catchers is a Trade to ravish Clownes. 
1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 335 1t [money] must lie dead 
in the *Cash-Chest. 1866 Crump Banking iii. 76 Over- 
drawn accounts, or, as they are sometimes called, *‘ cash- 
credits’. 1879 Birmingh. Weekly Post 8 Feb. 1/4 The same 
discount that most tradesmen will gladly allow to a *cash 
customer. 1633 T. Avams £.xf. 2 Peter i. 11 The oppressor 
doth more hurt sitting silently in his *cash house. 1626 
Raleigh's Ghost in Hart. Mise. (Malh.) 111. 539 Gondomar 
. chief *cash-keeper for the order of Alcantara. 1705 VaN- 
BRUGH Confed.1. i, Her Cash-Keeper’s out of humour, he 
says he has no money. 1803 Edin. Rev. 11. ro2 The statute 
of 1797 for stopping the *cash-payments. 1852 MeCuttocu 
Taxation i. xi. 380/1 When the currency recovered its 
value, and cash payments were resumed. 1875 JEvoNs 
AJoney (1878) 35 Iron money could not be used in cash pay- 
ments at the present day. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 143 
The employment of bills in the discharge of debts, whereby 
*cash remittances are avoided. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) 874 Genoa has. .Cash Weights, for Plate and Coin. 

Cash (kzf), 5.2 [ad. (ultimately) Tamil 4ész 
(‘or perhaps some Konkani form of it’), name of 
a small coin, or weight of money :—Skr. 4arsha 
‘a weight of silver or gold equal to ,4, of a tula’ 
(Williams) ; Singhalese és? coin. ‘The early Por- 
tuguese writers represented the native word by 
cas, casse, caxa, the Fr. by cas, the Eng. by cass: 
the existing Pg. cazxa and Eng. cash are due to 
a natural confusion with Casu 56.1 From an early 
date the Portuguese applied cazxa (probably on 
the same analogy) to the small money of other 
foreign nations, such as that of the Malay Islands, 
and especially the Chinese, which was also natu- 
rally made into cash in English. (Yule.)] 

A name applied by Europeans to various coins 
of low value in the East Indies and China: esp. 

a. The basis of the monetary system which 
prevailed in Southern India up to 1818; in this 
system 80 cash = 1 fanam, 42 fanams = 1 star 
pagoda (about 75. 8d.). 

b. The Chinese Ze and ¢s¢e2, coins made of an 
alloy of copper and lead, with a square hole in 
the centre whereby they are strung on cords; of 
these 1000 made a tael or liang. 

1598 tr. Linschoten’s Voy. 34 (Y.) Certaine copper mynt 
called Caixa ..in the middle whereof is a hole to hang it 
on astring. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. iv. 72 A fine Coat, or 
about 1000 Cash, as ’tis called, which is a summ about the 
value ofa Dollar. /éid@. vii. 131 The Money-changers. .here 
(Achin], as at Tonquin..sit in the markets..with leaden 
Money called Cash, which is a name that is generally given 
to small money in all these Countreys : but the Cash here 
is.. Lead, or Block Tin. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £. 
Jud. II. xli. 10g At Atcheen they have a small Coin of 
Leaden Money called Cash. 

@. 1711 LockYeR 7 rade in India 8 (Y.) Doodosand Cash 
are Copper Coins. 1718 Propag. Gospel ix East 11. 52\Y.) 
Cass, a very small coin; cighty whereof make one Fano. 
1766 J. H. Grose Voy. £. Ind. 1, 282 \Y.) 80 casches make 
a fanam or 3d. sterling. 1790 Cornwacuis Let. to E. F. 
Holland (¥.), 1 think that every Cash .. of that ill-judged 
saving may cost the Company a crore of rupees. 1871 
Mateer Travancore 10g The smallest coin in use is the 
copper Kasu, called by Europeans ‘cash’, equal in value to 
one nineteenth of a penny. 

b. 2780 Beawes Lex JJercat. (1752) 793 The Caches (a 
Copper Money) of Hainam and Canton. 1771 J. R. Forster 
tr. Osbeck’s Voy. 1. 262 Kas, which the Chinese call Lai, is 
the only current coin which is struck in China. 1779 For- 
rest Voy. N. Guinea 280 The China cash at Magindano .. 
have holes as in China. 1875 Jevons A/oxey (1878) 58 The 
Chinese cash are well known to be round disks of a kind of 
brass, with a square hole in the centre. 

+ Cash, 56.3 Obs. rare—+, [f. Cash v1] A 
dismissal or disbanding of troops. 

1617 Moryson //i2. 11. 11. 1. 241 His Company of foote, 
reduced lately in a general cash to 150. 


+Cash, v.1 Obs. [var. of Cass v.] 
disband, dismiss, etc. = CASHIER 1. 

1564 GoLpinc Fustine (1570) 63 He cashed the old soul- 
diers, and supplied their roumes with yong beginners. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warresn.i. 20 If the Companie be dissolued 
or casht, 1601 R. Jonnson Avngd. §& Commrw. (1603) 177 
The cashed soldier is ever ready to follow any faction. 1632 
Le Grys Velleins 202 That both Casar and Pompey should 
cast [corrected in Errata to ‘cash’) of their armies. 1829 
Lond, Encycl. V. 214 Cash or Cashier..is now mostly used 
to express the breaking of an officer. ’ 

Cash (kef), v.2 [f. Casn sd.1] trans. To give 
or obtain the cash for (a note, cheque, draft, moncy 
order, etc.) ; to convert into cash. 

1811 Moore Let. F. Corry 4 Nov., Gct two bills upon 
Power in Dublin cashed for me. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Berkeley the B.1.i. 14 Anybody in London whom she could 
ask to get it cashed for her. 1863 Fawcett od. Econ, 11. 


trans. To 


CASHIER. 


ix. (1876) 415 D. gets his bill cashed by taking it to a dis- 
count-house in France. /od. Will you cash me a cheque 
for a few pounds? 


Cashee: see Cassta 2. 

|Cashel (keshél), risk Antig. [ = Irish 
caiseal bulwark, wall, prob. ad. I.. castedl-cvm fort- 
let.) (See quot.) 

1845 Petrie Eccl. Archit. ]rel. 421 All separate edifices, 
surrounded by a cashel, or circular wall. 1885 Stokes in 
Contenip, Rev, May 742 In Ireland alone does he find in the 
West cashels such as he finds in Egypt. <A cashel is a 
strong fence or ring-wall enclosing a group of churches with 
their annexed monastic buildings, e.g. at Glendalough. 

Casher, var. of CosHER (/rish Hist.). 

+ Cashet. Sc. Obs. Also casset. [a. F. cachet 
seal.] A seal; = CAcHET. 

1609 Sc. Acts 20 Fas. VI, xiv, Past his Heighnes Cashet, 
Register and ordinare seales. a 1662 R. Baitiie LeZ?. (1775) 
I. 364 (Jam.) Lanerk had sent letters under the cashet to 
many noblemen. 1706 Act 6 4 une xi, Art. xxiv, The privy 
seal signet, casset signet of the Justiciary Court, etc. 

Cashew (kafz). Also 8 casheu, 9 cashoe, 
eaju ; also Acasou, q.v. [ad. F. acajou, ad. Bra- 
zilian acajoba (Littré).] 

1. Cashew-tree, a large tree (Anacardium occi- 
dentale) cultivated in the West Indies and other 
tropical countries, bearing a kidney-shaped fruit 
‘cashew-nut) placed on the end of a thickened 
fleshy pear-shaped receptacle (cashew-apple\, popu- 
larly taken for the ‘ frnit’. 

The shell of the nut consists of three layers, of which the 
middle one contains an extremely acrid black oil, which is 
rendered harmless by roasting the nuts before eating. The 
oil is sometimes used in India to protect floors from the 
attacks of white ants. The receptacle has an acid flavour. 

1703 Dampirr Voy. IIL. New Holland 68 The Cashew is 
a Fruit as big as a Pippin, pretty long, and bigger near the 
Stemb than at the other end. .The Seed of this Fruit grows 
at the end of it; ’tis of an Olive Colour shaped like a Bean. 
1756 P. Browne Yamaica 226 The Cashew Tree .. The al- 
mond or kernel is of a delicate taste. 1796 STEDMAN Suri- 
nam 11.xxii.139 The real acajow or cashew nuts, 1852 F. 
A. NEALE Resid, Siam xii. 194 The cashoe-nut and apple. 
¢1865 Letuesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 106/r Caju apple oil. 

2. Cashew-bird, the name given in the West 
Indies to an insessorial bird, 7axagra cena. 

1852 Tu. Ross tr. Humboliét's Trav. 11. xviii. 172 The 
curassaosand cashew-birds. .going downseveral times a-day 
to the river to allay their thirst. 

Cashiclaws, misreading of CASCHIELAWS. 

Cashier ' k&fie1), 54. Also 7 cassier, casheer, 
sire. fad. F. caiss¢er treasurer (Cotgr.); in Du. 
cassier : see CASH and -IER.}) One who has charge 
of the cash of a bank or mercantile frm, paying and 
receiving money, and keeping the cash account. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 97 The Cashiers or Prouidi- 
tores for lame Souldiours. 1598 Bb. Jonson Ev. Man tu 
Hum.u.i, 1 haue made him my Cashier, And giu’n him, 
who had none, asurname, Cash. 1617 Moryson /¢72.111. 11. 
iv. 95 They tooke young youths of that Nation [the Dutch] 
to be their Cassiers. 1705 VANBRUGH Confed 1. ii, Go to 
my Cashier, let him give you six and fifty pound. 1848 
Macautay Hist, Exg. xxiii. (L.) To accept the place of 
cashier of the excise. 

+b. A money-dealer. Oés. 

1643 T. Viotet Declar. Bullion 9 Many Gold-smiths 
and Casheers of London. @ 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. ix. (1691) 
110 It was observed by the general consent of Cashiers. 

Hence Cashie’rship. 

1884 Graphic 25 Oct. 422/2. 

Cashier (kajie1), v. Forms: 6 casseir, 6-7 
casseer(e, casheer(e, cashiere, 7 cassir, -ier(e, 
-ere, caszier, casier, cachier, cashieere, cash- 
er(e, 7-8 cashire, casheir(e, 6— cashier. [16th c. 
a. Flem. or Du. cassev-e7z, in same sense: Kilian 
has kassevren de krieghsiveden, exauctorare milites, 
to disband soldiers, and asseren een testament, 
rescindere testamentum, to rescind a will; cf. Ger. 
hasstrven ; and, for the sense, Cass v., CASH v.1 

Fr. verbs adopted in Du. and Ger. frequently retain the 
inf. -er, -¢v, as part of the stem, but few of these have been 
adopted inEng. Cashier probably dates to the campaign. 
in the Netherlands of 1585. ‘The instance quoted by Richard- 
son from Strype Zccé. Wem. Il. App. EE. of 1549 has no 
existence : see Cass a.] i . 

1. ¢vans. To dismiss from service or fellowship. 

ta. Af. To discharge, break up, disband 
(troops). 

1598 Hak.uyt Voy, 1.63 Our men must not .. depart and 
casseir their bandes, or separate themselues asunder. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch 923 He could not abide very fat men, but 
cashiered a whole band of them for that cause onely. 1604 
E. Grimstone ist. Siege Ostend 188 He hath casziered and 
dismissed about 600 men, 1625 Cuas. I. in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 
1. 319 III. 211 To casier my Monsers. 1697 Potter Axtig. 
Greece i. v. (1715) 53 Power to cashire any of the Common 
Soldiers. 1734 tr. Roltin's Anc. Hist, (1827) V1. xv. § 17. 291 
He returns suddenly into his tent, cashiers his old gard. 

b. generally. Obs. (exc. as in 2 b). 

1592 GREENE Groatsw. Wit 28 Hee was casseerde by La- 
milia that had coosened him of all. 1610 //éstrio-m. ui. 85 
All the Lords have now cashierd their traines. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 472 Those points ..which.. 
quite casseere them from the communion and fellowship of 
the faithfull. 1649 Mitton kon. iy. (Bohn) 351 By him 
nicknamed and cashiered for a mongrel parliament. 1716 
Avpison Freeholder No. 11 (1751) 65 The Ladies .. have 
already cashiered several of their Followers. 1791 CowPER 
Odyss. xix. 405 That man shall be cashiered Hence instant, 


CASHIERER. 


2. To dismiss from a position of command or 
authority; to depose. (In the army and navy 
involving disgrace and permancnt exclusion from 


the service.) a. A/?/, 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 131 The Fare salle 13 
thought will cashiere some worthy authours who..holde 
rankeamong them. 1604 Suaks. O¢/. 11. iii, 381. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gunaik. 1x. 442 The King .. not onely cashiered them 
from their conmimaunds, but banished them his kingdome. 
1763 Act 4 Geo. //1, ii. §22 Such Miltary Officer shall .. 
be deemed and taken to be ipso facto cashired. 1830 k.. 
Camrsett Dict. Alt?. Sc.. Cashiered, when an Officer is 
ordered by His Majesty, or sentenced by a Court-Martial, 
to be dismissed the Service, he is said to be cashiered. 1879 
Secuin Slack For. xiii. 225 All the officers who took part mn 
the capitulation, were cashiered or otherwise punished. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Aon. (1634) 3 But if they [bees] have 
many Princes, as when two fly away with one swarm.. 
they will not be quiet till one of them be cassiered. a 1639 
W. Wuaterey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 227 When pride is 
thus cashiered by the entering in of true humiliation, there 
it nolonger raigneth. c 1640 tn Sc. Pasguéls(1868)126 That 
Lad who late rewl'd atl, Now cashier’d goes, most like to 
catch a fall. 1650 A. A[scuam] Reply Sanderson 13 If he 
had a King to day, he would go neer to cachier him to 
“morrow. +789 Betsnam &ss, II. x]. 503 The people have a 
right to cashier their Governors for misconduct. 1793 Lo. 
SHerrietp in Corr. La. Auckland (1861) Il. 496 When a 
majority of the people thought another kind of Government 
preferable they undoubtedly had a right to cashier the 
King. 1839 Syp. Smitu Let, S7rgleton Wks. 1859 IL, 267/2 
You are cashiered and confiscated before you can Tool! about 


you. ; 

3. To discard, get rid of, cast off, put away, lay 
aside, dismiss, banish (a thing). 

1603 Harsnet Pof. /iupost. 28 Let them cassier those old 
Monuments of Ethnick prophane learning. 1628 PryNNnE 
Love Lockes 16 To casheere their Rufianly Haire. 1641 
Mitton Ch. Disctp. u. (1851) 56 To cashier, and cut away 
from the publick body the noysum, and diseased tumor of 

-Prelacie. 1656 Trapp Cont, Hebr. x. 26 Others... have 
.. cashiered this Epistle out of the canon. 1775 SHERIDAN 
Rivals u.t, | shall... cashier the hunting-frock. 1848 H. 
Rocers £ss, (1878) I. vi. 282 All reject .. some dialogues 
{though ..they are not quite agreed .. which they are to 
cashier). 

+4. To make void, annul, do away with. Odés. 

1s96 H. Crapuam Briefe Brile 1. 58 They see the very 

round of all their hope, cashierde, & quasht. 160% F. 
Goawin Bps. Eng. 174 As for the election .. he caused the 
same to be cassired and made void. 1650 Baxter Saints’ 
R, ww. xii. (1662) 772 This Argument would certainly cashier 
all Spiritual obedience. 

5. To deprive of. (vave.) 

1668 Cuitp Disc. Trade (1694) Pref. 26 How it comes to 
pass that the Dutch low interest has not cashiered us of 

‘these trades. 1835 I. Tayvtor Sprr. Desfot. ww. 156 ‘To 
cashier the ministers of religion of all dignity and power. 

{| ‘Inthe slang of Bardolph it seems to mean: 
to ease a person of his cash’ (Schmidt). 

1598 Suaxs. Mferry IV. 1.1. 184, | say the Gentleman .. 
being fap, sir, was (as they say) casheerd. 

Hence Cashie-red ///. a., Cashiering vl. sd. 

¢1605 Row.ey Birth Merl. ui. v. 325 Hath re-united all 
his cashier’d troops. 1628 Earve Aficrocosm., Flatterer 68 
Makes him doubt his casheering. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. 
Afté, xxi. (1821) 214 The cashiering of fiue hundred Foot. 
1634 Heywoop Mayden-head lost1.i. Wks. 1874 EV. 105 He 
return'd me home A Cashierd Captaine. 1826 Miss Mit- 
FoRD }'tdlage Ser. 11. (1863) 326 From the first cashiering of 
my blue ribands. 1 DisRaeELi Coningsby vi. viii. 248 Vhe 
cause of fatten dynasties and a cashiered nobility. 

Cashierer (kifierar). [f. prec. vb. +-ER1,] 
One who cashiers or dismisses from office. 

1790 Burke #. Rev. 98 The heroic band of cashierers of 
monarchs, 1807 dun. Rev. V. 186 The cashierers of their 
dynasties, 

Cashierment (kafiesmént). [f Casuier vz. 

+-MENT.} The action of cashiering ; dismissal. 

1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni. § 766 By the cashierment of 
the son. 1865 CartyLe Fredh. X. xxi. vii. 145 Friedrich .. 
continued his salutary cashierment of the wigged Gentle- 


men, 

Cashless (ke‘flés), a. [f. Casu 56.1 + -LEss.] 
Without cash, penniless, impecunious. 

1858 CartyLe /redk. Gt. 1h. 1x. iv. 432 Friedrich .. being 
totally cashless. 1874 Masson Chatterton 1. ii. 28 Drawn 
up by Chatterton in a cashless moment. 


+Cashma‘rie. Sc. Ods. [ad. F. chasse-marce 

a rippier (Cotgr.), f. chasser to drive in haste 
(in ONF. cacher) + marée tide, fresh fish.] A rip- 
pier; one who brings fish from the sea-coast to 
market in the inland country. (Jamieson.) 


@ 1600 Leg. Bp. St. Andrews in Se. Poems 16th C. (2801) 
328(Jam,) Lyk a court of auld cashmaries Or cadyers coming 


to ane fair. 

Cashmere (ke‘fmie1, keefmir~s). Also cash- 
meer, cachemire, -mere. [Cashmere or Kash- 
mir, namc of a kingdom in the Western Hima- 
layas, used attrib.} 

a. More fully Cashmere shawl: A costly shawl 
made of fine soft wool obtained from the Cashmerc 
goat and the wild goat of Tibet. b. The mate- 
rial of which Cashmere shawls are made. c. Also 
applied to a woollen fabric made in France and 
England in imitation of the true cashmere. 

1822 J. W. Croxer Diary 11 Jan., She .. and Lady Eliz. 
were dressed in rich cashmeres.. the wide borders of the 
shawls making the flounce of the gown. 1827 Lyttox 
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Pelham (L.) If you can bring me a Cacheinire shawl .. 
Perhaps you could get my old friend Madame de —— to 
choose the Cachemire. a 1845 Iloop Desert.Lorn ti, In 
yellow folds voluminous she woreher long cachemere. 1860 
t.MERSON Cond, Life i. Fate Wks, (Bohn IE. 311 You may as 
well ask a loom which weaves huckaback, why it does not 
make cashmere. 1884 @/ealth Lxhib, Catal. 35/1 Kashmir 
(a substitute for flannel. 

Cashmerette (kzx:fin/ret). [f. prec. + -ETTE.] 
A fabric made in imitation of cashmerc, with a 
soft and glossy surface, for ladies’ dresses. 

1886 York Herald 10 Aug. 3/1 All-Woot French Cash- 
merettes. 

Cashou, cashu, obs. ff. CacHou. 

3683 Lond. Guz. No. 1800/4 The best Spanish Lozenges 
and Cashu, to be eaten. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 245 P 2 
Cashu and Carraway Comfits. 

Casible, Casica, obs. ff. CASEABLE, CaciQueE. 

Casimire, -inet, var. CASSIMERE, CASSINETTE. 

Ca:sing, sé. north. dial, Usually in pl. ; also 6 
casen, 9 cazzan, cassons, cazzons, (See quots.) 

1516 Promp. Paru. (W. de W.), Casen [1499 casard, netes 
donge), dosetum. 1669 Woripce Syst. Agric. eae 32 
Casings or Cowblakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewe 
as it Is In many places where other fewel is scarce. 1734 
D. Watertann Scripture Vind. iii. g4 (V.) Dried casings, to 
bake his bread with. 1870 FE. Peacock Ralf Skirt. UH. 105 
Stackin’ peats and cassons aback 0’ th’ laithe. 1875 Ropin- 
son IViithy Gloss., Cazsons, cattle-dung. 1877 //olderuess 
Gloss., Cazzan, a dried cow's dung, formerly used for fuel. 

Casing (ket'sin), vé/. sd. [f. Case v.2 + -1nG1.] 

1. The action of the verb to Cask. 

1575 Tursery. Venerie 239 Turne his skinne over his eares 
all alongst the bodie. .this 1s called casing. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) LL. vill. 249 By skilful reproduction of 
earlier forms or by no less skilful casing of an eartier shell. 

2. concv. Something that encases. 

1839 R. S. Ropinson Nant, Steam Eng. 49 The valve is 
enclosed in a valve casing of cast iron. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl, 11. vi. 70 Allow the winds to break up its iron casing 
fof ice]. 1867 F. Francis Angding vi. (1880) 195 The fly 
throws off yet another complete casing. 

b. Builhling. (cf. Case v.2 2 a.) 

1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 47 We must suppose that 
the outside casing had been then begun from the rock. 
1854 STANLEY Sinai & Pad. i. (1858) 99 Wells. .deeply built 
with inarble casings round their mouths. 

c. in various technical uses (see quots.). 

1874 Knuicut Dict. Mech., Casing (Metal-working), the 
middle wall of a blast-furnace .. (Sizpbuitding.) Vhe cytin- 
drica] curb around a steamboat funnel, protecting the deck 
from the heat .. (Béasting ) A wooden tunnel for powder 
hose in blasting. 188: Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Casing 
(Cornwall) 1. A partition or brattice, made of casing-plank, 
ina shaft. 2. (Pacific slope) Casings are zones of material 
altered by vein-action, and lying between the unaltered 
country rock and the vein. 

Casing, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -1nG?.] That 
encases or incloses. 

1605 SHAKS. J/acé. 1. iv. 23 As broad, and generallas the 
casing ayre. 18122 S. RoGers Columbus vi. 44 High-hung 
in forests to the casing snows. 

Casino (kasi‘no). [a. It. caszzo0 small house, 
dim. of casa house :—L. casa cottage.]} 

| 1. A pleasure-house, a summer-house (in Italy). 

1831 B’xess Bunsen in Hare Life I. ix. 375 An old ac- 
quaintance of many years’ standing, who possesses a casino 
in a delightful situation out of the town. 1832 G. Downes 
Lett, Cont. Conntries 1. 372 It is separated from the sea 
only by a casino of the king’s. : 

2. A public room used for social meetings; a 
club-house ; ¢sf. a public music or dancing saloon. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Fourn. France 1. 160 The nightly ren- 
dezvous, the coffee-house, and casino. 1838 A/urray’'s 
Handbk. N.Germany 205 Inall the principal German towns, 
Societies corresponding nearly with a London club, and 
known by such names as the Casino, Museum, Harmonie, 
or the tike, are to be found. 1848 THackeray Vax. Farr 
(L.) That kind of company .. which nightly fills casinos 
and dancing rooms. 1870 SwinpurNe Ess. & Stud. (1875) 
94 This poor hireling of the streets and casinos. 

3. A game of cards: see Cassino. 

+ Ca:sitive, a. Obs. rare—'. Uaving cascs. 

1652 Urquitart Yezed Wks, (1834) 201 Each casitive or 
personal part of speech is endued with all the numbers. 


Cask (kask), 5d. Also 6-7 caske. [app. a. F. 
casgue masc, ‘the head-pcece tearmed a caske’ 
(Cotgr.), ad. Sp. casco ‘a caske or burganet, also 
a head, a pate, a skonce, an earthen pot, sheard 
or galley cup’ (Minsheu), which Diez thinks de- 
rived from cascar to break into pieces, with the 
original sense of ‘something broken, sherd’. The 
meaning ‘head-picce, burgonct’ coincides with 
sense 4 (in later times also spelt casgue, as in 
French); but sense i appears only in Eng., and 
its origin is not clear. Cf. also CASKET. ] 

1. The general term for a woodcn vesscl of a 
cylindrical form, usually bulging in the middle, 
and of greater length than breadth, formed of 
curved staves bound together by hoops, with flat 
ends or ‘heads’; a barrel. Cf. Barret sé. 1. 

[1526-56 cited in Rogers Agric. §& Prices W1. 167/1. 574/4 
1548 cited from Procl. Edw. VI, in Strype £ec?. Mem. 11. 193.) 
1587 Tottel/’s Afisc. (Arb.) 153 New wine will search to finde 
a yent, Although the caske beneuersostrong, 1633 T. James 
Voy. 80 With our Caske to Buoy her off. 1660S. FisHrER 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1697) 583 Empty Casks, that ever 
sound the loudest among their shallow Waters. 1708 J. 
Puitirs Cider. (R.) Entertained With foreign vintage from 


CASKET. 


his cider cask. 1826 J. Smit Panorama Sc. & Art 1h. 824 
‘This cask must have a bung about an inch and a half from 
the boitom. 1853 Sir HI. Doucias Wil. Bridges 246 Lect ithe 
Lung diameter of a cask be 34 inches, its head diaineter 27 
inches, and tts length 50 inches. 

+b. collect. Casks collectively ; ‘the coutiodity 
or provision of casks’ (J.). Obs. 

1598 Hakcuyt Voy. }. 300 (R.) Because we be not sure 
what timber they shall find there to inake caske, we have 
laden in these ships 140 tunnes emptie caske, that ts 94 
tunnes shaken caske, and 46 tunnes CLE: 1695 Loud Gaz. 
No. 3109/3 Having thrown over-board her Boat, Guus, and 
several Cask. 1745 P. ‘Tnomas ee Anson's Voy. 28 
We righted her by shifting sume of our full Cask and Iron 
Ballast. 

ce. A cask and its contents; hence as a measure 
of capacity, varying according to place, tine, and 
commodity. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/, s.v., A cask of almonds is about 
three hundred weight. 1740 Somervitte /fohbinel 1. (174%) 
117 To broach his mellow Cask. 1752 Hume. £'ss.4 7 reat, 
(1777) I. 228 Negroes .. sell. their wives and mistresses, 
for a cask of brandy. 1863 Monkton Cyc?. Agric..E..D.S.) 
Cask of cider, usually 110 gallons. 1887 It Aitaker’s A/- 
manack 408 In 1885 British Guiana caported of molasses 
10,349 casks, 

. fig. 

1598 I. Gitrin Shad. (r878).45 Philosophy Iauing so well 
fore-season’d thy minds caske. ?¢ 1600 Distracted ae. 
1v, iti. in Bullen O. 2. (1884) IEE. 237 A verye windye caske 
of emptynes, 1857 HlravysccE Sanf (1869) 216 Ve binding 
hoops that bind the cask o’ the soul. 

+3. a. = Casket. b. Case, shell. Obs. 

7598 Suaks, 2 /len. VI, 111. ii. 409 A Jewell tockt into the 
wofullst Caske That euer did containe a thing of worth. 
1646 R. Baitrir Anadaft. (1647) 150 Not denying the shell 
and the cask to them who enjoy the kirnell and the pearl. 
1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 28 Continually putting up English- 
women into Out-landish caskes [=garments]. 1650 Furr 
Pisgah. iv. 10 Wax, the cask of honey. 1727 A. Hamittox 
New Aer. E. Indl. xxiv. 296 Vhe Fibres of the Cask that 
environs the Nut. 

+4. A head-picce or helmet : = CasqueE. Obs. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia 1. 325 A strong caske .. with which 
he covered his head. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres v. ii. 142 
A strong cask with his open visier. 1606 Suaxs. 7’. & Cr. 
Vv. li. 169. @1649 Drumm. or Hawt. //rst, Jas. 1 Who. 
(1711) 105 ‘heir casks, corslets, and vantbraces, 1696 [see 
Casque). 1776 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. (1870) 4 The infantry 
should have casks and cuirasses made of strong leather. 

+b. as a type of military life or authority. 

1607 SHaAks. Cor. 1V. vii. 43 Nature. .not moouing From th’ 
Caske to th’ Cushion. 

5. attrib. and Comb., ascask-maker ; cask-like adj. 

1598 E. Grrpin Shiad, (1878) 64 Empty caske like minds. 
1856 Kane Arci. Expl. 1. xvii. Old cask-staves. 1886 

all Mall G. 21 Sept. 2/1 The ordinary cask butter from 
Cork market. 

Cask (kask), uv.) ¢rans. [f. prec.} 
a cask (or ods. a casket, box). 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. v. §6 Any Herring, being not sufficiently 
salted, packed and casked. 1596 Nasue Saffron Wahlen 
Wks. (Grosart) IEF. 204 Doctor Perne is caskt vp tn lead, 
and cannot arise to plead for himselfe. 1749 Health Ge. 
Britatn 55 They are ..casking ..the fish. 1879 Barixc- 
Goutp Germany I1. 86 Casking this costly drink for men. 

Hence Casked ff/. a. Casking v//. sb. (also 
casks collectively ; in 4/. wines in casks.) 

1624 Cart. Smita Virginian. xi. 86 Searching our casked 
corne. 1791 SmeaTON Ed’ystone L.§ 206 What quantity of 
casking would hold a given quantity of burnt line was a 
matter untried. . 

+ Cask, v.2 Obs. rare—'. [? ad. Sp. cascar.) 
? To crack, break in picces. 

1600 Weakest to the Wall (1618) (N.) This hand Now 
shaking with the palsie, caske the bever Of my proud foe. 

Caskable, obs. form of CascaBEL. 

Caskade, obs. form of CascaDE. 

+Caskanet. Ovs. Also cascanet, -kenet, 
-kinet, casknet. [Made up by some confusion of 
casket and carkanet, carcanet: perh. orig. a mis- 
print for the latter, mistaken for a genuine word.]} 

A word common in the 17th c., which somc 
appear to have identified with CarcaNet, others 
to have used in the sense CASKET. ; 

1607 Lingua in Hazt. Dodstey UX. 426 Such stir with 
sticks and comhs, cascanets, dressings. .necklaces, carcanets, 
rebatoes. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ui.ii.iv.i. 1651) 520 A 
chain of Peart, a cascanet of Se 1623, WeEnSTER 
Devtls Law Case 1. ii, Reach me the caskanet. 1638 Lane. 
Hills (1861) IE]. 200 A caskenett wt" red stones init. 1641 
W. Cartwricut Stege 1. vi, The sea yields pearls unto thy 
Caskinet. ¢ 1645 Howect Ze?t. (1650 HI. 108 Wheras you 
please 10 call it the cabinet that holds the jewell of our 
times, you may rather term it a wicker casknet that keeps 
a jet ring. 1651 — Venice 134 Onely women might weare 
a small Casknet about their necks. 1693 W. Frexe Se/. 
Ess. xxxii. 198 The Diamond that is true Uniliant .. needs 
nothing of the Golden Caskanett, to set it off, or adorn it. 

Casket (kasskét), 54.1 Also 6 caskytt, 7 cas- 
cate, 9 casquet. [Of uncertain etymology: the 
form suggests a dim. of Cask; but cashed in fact 
occurs earlier than cas, and is without precedent 


as to meaning in Fr. or other lang. ) 

F. casguet is quoted by Littré only of 16th c. in sense 
‘light helmet’, which is also the sense of Sp. casgwete. 
Skeat conjectures that caske¢ may have been corrupted from 
Fr. cassette ‘small casket, chess, cabinet’, etc, dim. of casse 
box, chest, Case; this would give the sense, bul evidence 
of, or analogy for, the corruption is wanting. Moreover 
Littré has F. casse/’e only from r6thc., when it may have 


‘To put into 


CASERT. 


been adopted from It. cassetta: there is no trace of it in 
Eng. in 15th or 16th c.] P 

1. A small box or chest for jewels, letters, or 
other things of value, itself often of valuable 
material and richly ornamented. 

1467 in Ezg. Gilds (1870) 379 The same quayer to be put 
in a boxe called a Casket. 1471 J. Paston Left. 670 III. 7 
Syche othyr wryghtynges and stuff as was in my kasket. 
1530 Patscr. 203/1 Casket or hamper, escrayn. 1570 in 
Arnot Hist. Edinburgh 30 The confident of the Earl of 
Bothwell .. delivered to the Earls servant his Casket of 
letters, 1596 SHaks. Merch. V.u.vii. 18. 1712 Pore Rafe 
Lock1. 133 This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 1876 
Humpnrey Cotx Colt. Man. i. 6 A richly carved casket of 
ivory. 

+b. Money-box or ‘chest’ (? pseudo-arch). 

1832 L. Hust Sir 8. Esher (1850) 357 An order on the 

SC ai for a thousand pounds. 
. fig. 

1595 SHAKS. Fokn v. i. 40 They found him dead.. An 
empty Casket, where the Iewell of life.. was rob’d and tane 
away. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. Aiijb, Ransack this 
Cascate (therefore) where you'l find Plenty of Jewels to 
adorn the Mind. 1805 Worpsw. Predude v. (1850) 113 A 
volume... Poor earthly Casket of immortal verse. 1822 
Hazuitt 7adle-t, 11. x. 223, I unlock the casket of memory. 

b. Sometimes used as the title of a selection of 
musical or literary ‘gems’. 

1850 (fit/e) Casket of Modern and Popular Songs, 1871 
(title) Casquet of Gems for the Pianoforte. 1897 (t/tde) 
Casquet of Literature. 

3. A coffin. UW, S. 

1870 Corrvesp. in New York, In America a coffin is called 
acasket. 1881 77ies 24 Sept. 6 (New York Corresp.) Here 
the casket will be placed on the train for Cleveland. 1885 
— 6 Aug. 5 Members.. mounted guard and stood around 
the casket tn the funeral coach. 

Casket, 54.2, obs. form of CasqueEtT, a helmet. 

Casket, 56.3, another form of GASKET. 

Casket, v. [f Casket sd.!] ‘trans. To enclose 


or put up ina casket. Hence Casketed fi. a. 

1601 SHaks. Add’s Well 1. v. 26, I have writ my letters, 
casketted my treasure. 1603 Harsnet Pof. Jizfost. 82 The 
Priests themselves doe full devoutly Casket up as homelie 
& brayed wares as these. 1636 Heywoop Chadleuge v. i. 
Wks. 1874 V. 77 This Mirrour, which Ile casket, As my best 
jewell. 1822 W. Irvine Braceb. Hall\1845) 32 The beauties 
casketed like gems within these walls. 

Casle, var. of CASULE Obds., chasuble. 

Casque (kask). [a. F. casgue, ad. Sp. casco in 
same sense: see CASK sd.] 

1. A piece ofarmour to cover the head; a helmet. 
A term applied very loosely to all kinds of mili- 
tary head-pieces, and now only historical, poetical, 
or foreign. Formerly written Cask. 

1580-1649 [see Cask 56. 4]. 1696 PHitiips, Casgze,a helmet. 
1714 Gav /rivia i. 363 The fireman sweats beneath his 
crooked arms, A leathern casque his vent’rous head defends. 
1791 CowPer /diad 1. 375 They shook them in a brazen 
casque, 184z Tennyson Galahad 1 My good blade carves 
the casques of men. 1877 Datly News 24 Dec. 5/4 The 
mitre-like casques of the Pauloff Guard regiment. : 

2. transf. a. Bot, The upper lip of the corolla of 
certain Ladza/z ; also the upper division of the 
perigone of orchids. b. Zoo/, A helmet-like struc- 
ture, as in the cassowary, the toucans. 

1790 R. BLanp in Med. Comotun. 11. 456 A very small 
part of the bony casque. 1794 Martyn Kousseau’s Bot. iv. 
43 The casque or upper lip arched in order to cover the rest 
of the flower. 1871 Darwin Desc. Max II. xiii. 72 In Bu- 
ceros corrngatus, the whole beak and immense casque are 
coloured more conspicuously in the male. 


+3. (See quot.) 

1753 CuamsBers Cycl. Supp., Casgue, in natural history, a 
name given to a kind of murex, called the helmet-shell. 

Casqued, ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED*.] Having 
a casque on. 

1816 Scott A ztig. vi, Clothed in a dragoon’s dress, belted 
and casqued. 

Casquet (ka'skét, kaske). Also 7 casket. [a. 
F. casquet, dim. of casgue: see CasQur, Cask 
sb.] A light and open helmet or casque. 

1611 Cotar., Casgue, the head-peece tearmed a caske, or 
casket. Casguet, the same; or, a little one. 1649 Love- 
Lace Poents (1659) 89 He tooke A Sword and Casket. 1864 
Burton Scot Aér.1. ii. 85 A spread eagle argent, membered 
and beaked, poised on a casquet of the same, 


Casquet, var. of CASKET, a box. 

Casquetel (kaskéte'l). [f, Casquer + dim. suff. 
-EL. App. not in Fr.] ‘A small open helmet of 
a light kind, without beaver or visor, having a 
projecting umbril, and flexible plates to cover the 
neck behind’ (Fairholt). 

1795 SOUTHEV Foan of Arc 1x. 230 With a light and un- 
plumed casquetel She helm’d her head. 1834 PLancHe 


Brit. Costume 195 Casquetels or steel caps. .are seen in the 
illuminations of this reign [Hen. VI]. 


|| Casquette (kasket). [Fr.; fem. of casguet, 
dim. of casgue CasQue.] A head-dress resem- 
bling a casque. 

1840 L. S. Costetto Suz, atnongst Bocages 11. 206 His 
long tresses were confined by an eastern-looking casquette. 


Casas s., short for CASSINO, q.v. 

+ Cass, 2. Obs. [ad. L. cassus empty, void, 
vain. Cf. Cassv. The word in quot. 1549 may 
be meant for F. cass¢s.] a. Dismissed, cashiered. 
b. Void, null. 
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1549 Lp. Prot. Somerset to Sir F. Hoby 24 Aug. (cf. 
Strype £cc/. Mezn. 11, App. EE.), The Ruffens among them 
and Souldyeres Cases wh, be the chefe doeres. a1651 Cat- 
DERWOOD Hist. Kirk (1843) 11.228 The sentence pronounced 
by the said Bishop of Rosse against the said James, in pena 
contumaciz, to be casse and null. 

+Cass, v. Obs. exc. Sc. [a. F. casser to break, 
annul, cashier, the form of which can be derived 
only from L. gzassdre to dash or break in pieces, 
which appears also to have in later times an- 
nexed the senses of L, cassdre to bring to nought, 
annul, f. casses empty, void, vain. The latter 
would have given, in |F., chasser. Also in form 
Casu ; see Quasu, and cf. CASHIER, also Cast v.] 

1. To make void, annul, quash. (Now chiefly in 
Se. Law.) 

1460 CapGRAVE Chron. 153 Whan this eleccion came to the 
Pope, he cassed it. 1509-10 Act 1 Hen, V//7, xix. Preamb., 
His lettres patentes..cassed and made voyde. 1559-66 
Hist, Estate Scot, in Mise. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 57 That 
court wes cast. 1609 Skene Reg. Afaj. 57 That brieve is 
nulle, and may be cassen. 1687 Royal Proclam. 12 Feb. 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 2221/4 We .. Do therefore, with Advice 
and Consent aforesaid, Cass, Annul and Discharge all Oaths 
whatsoever, ¢1700 in Sc. Pasgzéls (1868) 185 Young Stairs 
.. the King entic’d To cass the laws. 1851 Orig. Paroch. 
Scot. 1. 333 Pope Benedict XIII..had cassed and annulled 
all annexations of churches. 

2. To discharge, dismiss ; disband, cashier. 

(In this sense the pa. pple. cassed was completely confused 
with cast from Cast v, 27.) 

1550 [see Cassinc below]. 1601 R. Jonnson Avugd. & 
Comin. 200 When he casseth any gouernor of his prouince. 
a 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Valentin. .iu, Pontius, you are cast. 
1622-62 Hey.in Cosmogr. ui. (1673) 136/1 Constantine the 
Great had cassed the Prztorian Souldiers. 1709 StrYPE 
A. R. Introd. § 2. 20 To discharge and casse many others. 

Hence Cassed ff/. a., Cassing vl. sh. and ffi. a. 

isso Prol. 4 Edw. V/ in N. & OQ. 11 Oct. (1856) 287 Vntill 
the daie of their cassyng and dismission. 1611 Cortcr., 
Malandrin, a cassed souldior, 1638 in Sc. Pasguzls (1868) 
32 Cassing actsof Parlament. 1844 Outram Lyrics (1874) 14 
An evendown cassin’ o’ the bargain. 

Cass, obs. form of CASE sé. 

Cassada. Also 7 cassawder. 
CASSAVA. 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 450/2 We 
shall not want a sufficient quantity of Maiz and Cassado. 
1661 Hickerincitt Yawaica 74 His Bread and drink both 
made of one root are, Cassazwder call'd, cook’d by the 
womens care. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 349 Cassava, Cas- 
sada, or Cassadar. 1771 Rosertson Hist. Amer, (1778) I. 
1.125 The insipid bread made of the cassada-root. 1802 
Naval Chron. VIII. 149 A kind of bread .. called cassada, 
orcassavi. 1826 Kirsy & Sr. Entomol. x. (1828) 1. 337 The 
larve..feed on the indigo and cassada. 1873 Act 36 & 37 
Vic. \xxxviii. Sched. i, An extraordinary quantity of .. 
manioc, or cassada, cornmonly called farinha. 

attrib. 1750 G. Hucues Barbados 249 The poisonous 
Cassado juice. 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. 59 The Cassada- 
Plant unprepared poisoneth. 

+ Cassade. Ods. rare—'. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxti, Some wolde haue..An 
hawberion of late wrought cassade That with weight he be 
not ouer lade, 

Cassadone: see CAssIDOINE. 

+Cassakin. O/s. Also casakene. a. F. 
casaguin (in It. casacchino ‘a jerkin, a mandillion’, 
Florio) dim. of casagze (or according to Lagarde, 
its source): see Cassock.] =CASsOCK I, 2. 

1560 Aberdeen Regist. V. 24 (Jam.) Ane casakene of dam- 
mass with pesmentis of siluir & lang buttownis of the samen. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. x1v.(1599) 674 He caused his people 
to put vpon their cassakins the red crosse. 1615 SYLVESTER 
St. Lewzs 544 (D.) To turn the skins to Cassakins of Gold. 


+ Cassall. Obs. rare. [Derivation uncertain: cf. 
Cat. caxal, Pr. dials. cazssa/, caysa/ tooth, grinder.] 
?A wisdom-tooth. 


A variant of 


1541 R. Copranp Guydoun’s Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 18 . 


Howe many tethe ought euery persone to haue?.. two 
douales, two quadruples .viij. molares, and two cassalles 
[L. caysades]. 1548 Vicary Anat, Man.(1577) F nj b, Two 
Cannines, eyght Morales, and two Cansales [? causales]. 

Cassamate, obs. form of CASEMATE. 

+Cassan. Ods. Thieves’ cant. [cf. L. caseus, 
Du. 4aas, MDu. £ése.] Cheese. 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 Cassan, cheese. 1641 BRoME 
Fov.Crewu. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Here’s Ruffpeck and Casson, 
and all of the best. 

|| Cassant, 2. Obs. rare. [F. cassant breaking: 
Littré has Zozves cassantes.] Brittle; friable. 

1725 Bran.ey Fam, Dict. s.v. Pear, the Pulp is Sugary 
and Juicy, has a vinous Taste, and is cassant. 

|| Cassareep (kzesar7p). Also casserepo, 
cassaripa, -ripe, -reb. [Of Carib origin: Mar- 
tius Gloss. Brést! 391, gives Galibi (Island Carib) 
casstvipd, ‘radix Manihot raspata’, cassirt, caxirt, 
cachirl, ‘potus e radice fermentata Manihot Aypi’ 
(the sweet manihot).] ‘The inspissated juice of 
the cassava, which is highly antiseptic, and forms 
the basis of the West Indian pepper-pot ’ (77eas. 
#ot.). 

1832 Veg. Subst, Food 155 The juice of bitter cassava... 
boiled with meat and seasoned .. forms a favourite soup, 
called by the Brazilians casserepo. 1853 WHATELEY in Life 
(1866) II. 290 The inspissated juice of the Cassava is called 
Cassaripa. 1859 4 Y. Round No. 32. 125 Casareep. . being 
also a powerful antiseptic. 1882 Standard 14 Dec. 5/3 The 
cassareb .. the chief ingredient in the famous ‘ pepper pot’. 


CASSEGRAINIAN. 


+ Cassate, 7a. pple. anda. Obs. [ad. L. cassat- 
us, pa. pple. of cassare: see next.] = CAssED. 

1519 Horman Vedg. 204 b, This testament is cassat and an- 
nulled. 1654 Hammonp Ausw. Animadv, Ignat. ii. § 1. 27 
A voyd or cassate hope. 1659 — Ox Ps. Ixxvii. 10 God's 
mercies were forgotten, and his promises cassate. 

+ Ca‘ssate, v. Os. Also 6-7 cassat. [f. L. 
cassat= ppl. stem of cassd-re; see Cass v. and 
-ATE3.] = Cass z, | 

1512 Act 4 Hen. V/17, xiv. Preamb., The said late noble 
Kyng .. reversed adnulled repelled cassated and made 
voyde, etc. 1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. (1632) 584 
The Pope .. did cassate his Election. @1619 Daniex CodJ. 
Hist, Eng. (1626) 142 Why should he not cassat those 
Charters? 1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. xii.64 This I hope 
doth not cassate what we have said, but rather corroborate. 
1744 J. Lewis Pecocke 254 That he would cassate his bull of 
restitution. 

Hence Cassating vé/. sd. 

1656 Trapp Comm, Hebr. vii. 18 For there is verily a dis- 
annulling .. an outing, cassating, expunging. y 

Cassation (kes@i:fan). [ad. late L. cassdtidr- 
em, n. of action f. cassare; see Cassv. Soin F.] 

1. The action of making null or void; cancella- 
tion, abrogation. 

Court of Cassation (Fr. Cour de cassation), in France, 
the appellation of the supreme court of appeal, as having 
the power in the last resort to alter, or cancel, or quas 
(casser) decisions of the other courts which are wrong in 
form or law. - 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. 1x. xxiii. 70 Quhen of pir Electi- 
ownys Twa fell sic Cassatiownys. 1611 Cotcr., Cassation, 
a Cassation, a quashing, cassing, breaking. a1619 DANIEL 
Coll. Hist, Eng, (1626) 112 There was no cassation of the 
first [election]. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat.(1752) 369 Under 
penalty of Cassation and being mulct. 1850 Atison /zs2. 
Europe V1. vi. § 29. 28 A new Tribunal, entitled the Court 
of Cassation, was established at Paris to revise the sen- 
tences of inferior tribunals. 1855 Mot.ey Ditch Ref. 1. ii. 
(1866) 81 By a general cassation of all their constitutions. 

+2. Dismissal of a soldier; cashiering. Oés. 

1602 SEGAR Hon. Ali. §& Ciz. xxv. 32 Cassation causary or 
reasonable, in consideration of sicknesse or disability, etc. 
..Cassation ignominious, was for some offence, etc. 

Cassava (kd#sava). Forms: a. 6-7 casavi, 
7-9 cassavi, cassavy, -vie, -via, (cacavi); B. 7 
cazava, 7-9 cassava, 8-9 casava; y. 8-9 cas- 
save ; see also CassaDa. [In F. cassave, Pg. cas- 
Save, Sp. casabe, cazabe, all from the Taino language 
of Hayti, where it is variously given as cagadz, 
casavi, cazibbi, cassave (see Peter Martyr). Several 
of these forms have been at times used in Eng- 
lish.] 

1. A plant, called also by its Brazilian name 
Mandioc, Afanihot utilissima(N.O. Zuphorbiacee), 
two varietics (or species) of which are extensively 
cultivated in the West Indies and tropical America, 
as also in Africa, for their fleshy tuberous roots, 
which ‘ yield the greatest portion of the daily food 
of the natives of tropical America’. 

The root of the Sweet Cassava (J/. Aig) is wholesome 
and is commonly prepared as a vegetable, the root of the 
Bitter Cassava contains a most virulent poisonous juice, 
which is however highly volatile, and is expelled by heat. 

1555 Even Decades W, fud.1. vu. (Arb.) 93 They had only 
Cazi6/, that is suche rootes whereof they make theyr breade. 
1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia 1,10 Cassavia growes in Ma- 
rishes. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 31 [Bread] made 
of the flower of Mayes and Cassavie mixed together. 1731 
in A. Duncan Afariuer’s Chron. (1803) III. 315 Sweet cas- 
save and green plantain roasted. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam 
II. xvili, Plantains and sweet cassavas roasted. a 1818 M. 
G. Lewis Frad, W. Jud. (1834) 212 The bitter cassava, unless 
the juice is carefully pressed out of it, is a deadly poison. 

2. The nutritious starch or flour obtained from 
the roots of the Mandioc by grating them, and 


pressing out the juice; the bread made from this. 

A prepared form of cassava flour is Tapioca. 

1577 Peteron Soyfnll Newes 103 The Casaui is the 
bread..made of an Hearbe that the Indians dooe call 
Yuca. 1600 Haxtuyt Moy. (1810) II]. 462 Cassaui, a 
kinde of breade made of roots. 1613 Purcnas Pilgr. I. vu. 
ii. 616 Bread of a great roote called Yuca, which they name 
Cacavi. 1633 Gerard's Herbal 1543 (L.) The Indian bread 
called Cazava. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat.(1752)754 Manioc 
of whose Roots Cassave is nade. 1828 W. Irvine Columbus 
(1848) I. 160 A kind of bread called cassava. 

3. attrzb. and Comb. 

1777 Ropertson Hist. Aimer. (1783) II. 430 The inhabit- 
ants .. had none but Cassava bread. 1884 Hlealth Exhib, 
Catal. 159/1 Cassave Bread. 1796 Stepan Svrinam II. 
xx. 96 We passed threugh two old cassava fields. 1836 
Maccixuvray tr. Hasboldt’s Trav, xviii. 257 Occupied in 
preparing cassava-flour. 1837 M. Donovan Dow. Econ. 
II. 325 The sweet cassava ant is free from any noxious 
property. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. vii. 116, I searched 
for the cassave root. 

Cassaware, etc., obs. ff. CASSOWARY. 

Cassaydown, cassedon(ne, var. CASSIDOINE, 

+ Casse. Obs. rare. [cf. OF. casse oak.] 

1§23 Firzners. Husé. § 130 Dyuers apple trees that haue 
knottes in the bowes as casses or wydes. 

Casse, obs. form of CASE sé. 

Cassegrainian (kes/grzi-niin), a2. Applied 
to a modification of the Gregorian reflecting tele- 
scope suggested in 1672 by M. Cassegrain. 

1813 Kater in PAL. Trans. No. 206 (titde) On the light 


of the Cassegrainian Telescope, compared with that of the 
Gregorian, 1831 Brewster Offics xlii. 352 The Casse- 


CASSE PAPER. 


grainian telescope .. differs from the Gregorian only in 
having its small speculum. .convex instead of concave. 

Casseer(e, casseir, obs. ff. CasHrERr, 

Casse paper, cassie-. [perh. repr. a Fr. 
papier cassé broken paper.) The paper of the 
two outside quires of a ream. 

1688 R. Ilotme Armoury in. iii. 120/1 Cassie Quires, are 
the two out side Quires in a Ream, called also Cording 
Quires. Cassie Paper, are Quires made up by Paper-makers 
of Torn, Wrinkled, Stained or otherwise naughty Sheets. 
1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 1139. 1858 Simmonps Dict. 
Trade, Casse-paper, broken or damaged paper. 

+Casser. Oés-° [f. Cass v.+-ER1.] Onc 
who ’ casses’. 

1611 Corer., Quasseur, squasher, casser, canceller. 

Casserian (késivrian), a. [According to Syd. 
Soc. Lex. from Giulio Casserio of Piacenza, 1545- 
1616.] Casserian (or Gassertan) ganglion: the 
ganglion of the larger root of the fifth nerve. 

1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Mec. 407 It arises from the 
upper angle of the Casserian ganglion. 

|| Casserole (kesérow'l). [Fr.=It. casserola, 
Sp. cacerola; the radical form is app. seen in Sp. 
azo, F. casse ‘an open-mouthed pan fit to boil 
things in’ (Cotgr.); but its actual history is ob- 
secure; cf. F. cassole, It. cazeuola, Sp. cazuela, 
mentioned under CaSSOLETTE.] 

1. A kind of stew-pan. 

1725 Brapiey Faw. Dict. s.v. Roach, Roaches may .. be 
dress'd in a Casserole. 1849 Curzon Visits Alonast. 342 
Not a scrap of furniture, not even a pipkin or a Casserole. 

2. The edging or outer portion of certain dressed 
dishes, 

1706 Puitwirs, Casserole ..a Loaf stuff’d with a Hash of 
roasted Pullets, Chickens, etc., and dress’d in a Stew-Pan 
of the same Bigness with the Loaf; also a kind of Soop or 
Potage of Rice, etc. with a Ragoo, 1730-6 in BaiLey. 1852 

New Syst. Cookery 126 Casserol or Rice Edging for a Currie 

or Fricassee. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Casserolle ..a 
bordering of rice to adish. Afod, Dicts. have A mould (in 
the shape of a hollow vessel) of boiled rice, or of mashed 
potato, baked, in which meats are served at table. Such 
meats are said to be served ‘ex casserole’. 

| Cassette (kase't), [Fr., dim. of casse or 
caisse (cf. Cas), ad. It. casse?ta.] A casket. 

1793 Soutney Life § Corr, (1849) I. 196 In very bad 
weather, take out my casette and write to you. 1807 ~- 
Espriella’s Lett. (1814) I. 83 One purchase I ventured to 
make, that ofa travelling caissette. 1881 Contemp. Rev. June 
926 The robbery of Baroness Von Meyerdorff’s Cassette. 

b. Phologr. (see quot.). 


1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light v. 42 For the purpose of | 


transporting the plate..the photographer employs a little 
* flat box called the cassette. 

Cassey. Pavement: see CAUSEY. 

¢1711 Brackwe t in Burton //ést. Scot. 11. 42, I shall be 
free of the cassey stones of London. 

+Casshe. Oés. Also Caxes. [See KeEx.] 
The wild chervil, .Avthriscus sylvestris; also 
vaguely applied to other Umbelliferous plants. 

1548 TurNeR Names of Herbes 54 Myrrhis, is called in 
ere casshes, in other places mockecheruel. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens v. lili. 616 Of Myrrhis Casshes or Caxes. 
This herbe is called. .in Englishe,as Turner sayth, Casshes, 
or Caxes, bycause Spinsters use the stemmes .. for quilles 
and Caxes, to winde yarne upon. 1640 Parkinson Theatr. 
Sot. (Br. & Holl.}, Caxes or Kicsies is hemlock. 

Casshe, obs. form of CACHE. 

Cassia ! (kesia). Also (4 chasee), 4-7 casia. 
[a. L. caséa (cassta\, a. Gr. xacia, ad. Heb. AY Np 
gisi¢ah ‘a bark resembling cinnamon, but less 
aromatic, so callcd from being stripped off (f. yyp 
gaisae to cut off, strip off bark)’, Gesenits. 
Wyclif’s word points to an OF. form with c/.] 

1. An inferior kind of cinnamon, esp. the bark 
obtained from Crunamomum Cassia; thicker, 
coarser, less delicate in flavour, and cheaper than 
the true cinnamon. More fully Cassta-éark. 

c1000 Ags, Ps. xliv. 1o[xlv. 8] Myrre, and gutta, and cassia 
dropiad of binum cladum. 1382 Wycur Ax. xxx. 24 Tak 
to thee swete smellynge thingis..of chasee [1388 casia] fyve 
hundryd sicles. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxviii. 
(1495! 621 Though men vse to wryte and to sowne Cassia 
wyth dowble S yet it sholde be wryten and sowned wyth 
oo syngle §.—Casia and not Cassia. 1553 Epen 7Jreat. 
New /ud, (Arb.)15 Spyces..as ginger, pepper, mirabolanes, 
Cardainome, Cassia. 1611 Bisre Ps. xlv. 8 All thy gar- 
ments smell of myrrhe, and aloes, and cassia, 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 620 Cassia, which is now the substitute of Cinna- 
mon. 1693 Sir I. Biount Nat. Hist. 41 You may call the 
thicker Bark Cassia, and the thinner Cinnamon. 1871 tr. 
Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. § 41. 162 The spectrum. .obtained 
from oil of cassia. 


b. Also distinguished from 4, as cassia /iguea. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Xxvil. (1495) 620 That 
one manere Cassia is callyd Cassia fistula and the other 
Cassia lignea..Cassia lignea is the rynde of a lytyll tree. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4146/4 Fine Cinnamon 12 Bales, Ordin- 
ary Cinnamon or Cassia Ligna 153 Bales. 1883 Daily News 
11 Oct. 2/7 Of 1,600 boxes Cassia Lignea offered. 

2. The tree itself, Cinnamomum Cassia. 

1553 Even Treat, Nez Jud. (Arh.)8 A great wood of Pre- 
cious trees, some of Cinomome & Cassia. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny 1. 373 Casia or Canell, a plant it is, which groweth 
neer to the plains from whence the Cinamon comes. 1832 
Veg, Subst. Food 347 Cassia .. is a native of .. the south of 
Asia..The bark and buds are known in commerce as cassia 
lignea and cassia buds. 
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3. poet. A fragrant shrub or plant. This is 
partly a rhetorical use of the word from the Bible 
(7s. xlv. 8), partly a reference to the vasa of 
Vergil and Ovid, explained by Lewis and Short as 
‘a fragrant, shrub-like plant. mezercon’, thought 
by some to be Osyrts alba Linn., by Prof. Daubeny 
to be Daphne Gnidium. 

1594 GREENE Look. Glasse (1861) 135 This offering of.. 
myrrh and cassia, freely I do yield, 1616 Buttoxar, s.v. 
Casia, Poets understand often ey it some sweet-smelling 
herbe. 1667 Mitton /. L. v, 293 Through Groves of Myrrhe, 
And flouring Odours, Cassia, Nard, and Balme, A Wilder- 
ness of sweets. 1697 DryDEN Virg. Georg. iv. 430 Beneath 
his Body, broken Boughs and Thyme, And pleasing Casia 
just renew’d in prime. a 1821 Krats /yst.271 And inter- 
twined the cassia’s arms unite, With its own drooping buds. 

4. Bol. A genus of trees, shrubs, or herbs (N.O. 
Leguminose) distributed in numerous species 
over the warmer regions of the carth. The leaflets 
of scvcral species constitute what are known in 
medicine as Senza leaves. The name Cassia fistula 
was given already in the Middle Ages, to one 
species, the Pudding Pipe tree, a native of India, 
but cultivated in Northern Africa, the West Indies, 
etc., which prodtices the cassia pods containing 
a pulp uscd as a laxative. Thence botanists have 
extended the name to the genus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxviii.(1495) 621 Cassia 
fistula is the fruyte of an certen tree that perth longe sede 
..the mery within is blacke and moyst and swete and is 
medlyd wyth certen whyte greynes. 1585 Lioyp / reas. 
Health Hv, Lentyl, roses, Licorise & a lytle of Cassia- 
fistula. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 97/1 Cassia .. the 
Flowers are yellow, many growing together on a long stalk. 
1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3940/3 Their Cargo’s, consisting of .. 
Lignum Vita, Molosses, Cashia Fistula, Shruff, etc. 1789 
W. Bucnan Dom, Med, eee 545 Some manna and pulp of 
cassia may be dissolved in boiling water. 1866 LivincsTONE 
Frui. ix. 1. 235 Cassias and another tree. .are now in flower. 


b. Any medicinal product obtained from this. 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. 1x. 256 Purge the norice 
with cassia or manna. 1671 SaLMon Syn, Med. ut. \xxxiii. 
726 Gently purge with Cassia mixed with turpentine. aye St 
CuHamsBers Cycé. s.v., Cassia of the islands .. is sent from 
the Antilles ; where it is produced in such abundance, that 
the vessels, in their home voyages, use it as ballast. 1796 
STEDMAN Surinam Il. xxv. 225 The cassia, a shining hard 
yellow seed inclosed in a woody shell near sixteen inches 
long .. with a black soft pulp as sweet as honey: this is 
considered as a very safe laxative. 

5. alirib, and Comé., as cassia-bark, lignea 
(see above, 1); cassia fistula (see 4); cassia- 
buds, the unexpanded buds of several species of 
cinnamon, esp. Cixuamomum aromalicum, used 
like cinnamon or cloves; cassia-oil, common oil 
of cinnamon; cassia-pods, -pulp, the fruit of 
Cassia fistula (see 4); cassia-stick tree, a namc 
of C. fistula; cassia-tree (see 2). 

1853-9 Hooker in J/anual Sc. Eng. 426 An inferior kind 
of *Cassia Buds known as Lovengoopor is found at Madras. 
1756 P. Browne Famaica 222 The *Cassia-stick Tree .. 

he pulp that surrounds the seeds .. is an easy gentle lax- 
ative. 1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guinea 266 On the hills we 
saw a great many “cassia trees. 18x21 A. J. THomson Lond. 
Disp. (1818) 225 The “cassia tree is a native of Malabar, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. 

+Cassia*. Ods. Also cashee. (Sce quots.) 

1692 Luttrety Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 572 Mr. Wightman.. 
has cast 2 cassia brass guns of > foot long, to throw bombs 
of ro inches diameter. /éfd. 111.28 A tryall of some Cassia 
guns to shoot granadoes..before his majestie in Hyde park. 
/bid. 111. 93, 6 brass cashee pieces .. to shoot granado's 
thro’ the side of a ship, then breaks and setts fire to the 
same. 

Cassideous (kasi'dé,as), 2. Bot. [f. L. cassid- 
em helmet +-Eous.] Helmet-shaped, helmet-like. 

1835 Linney /atrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 335 If the corolla is 
very irregular with one petal very large and helmet-shaped 
it is sometimes called cassideous. 1880 Gray Sot. Zext.bk, 


Cassidiform (kzsidiffim), 2. [on L. type 
cassidiform-ts: see prec.) Helmet-shaped. 

1866 /tell. Observ. 134 The large cassidiform Thymalus. 

+ Cassidoine, -done, -dony!. Oés. Forms: 
a. 4 cassidoin, casydoyn, 7 cassidoin(e; f. 5 
cassedon(ne, 5-6 cassidon, 6 cassaydown, 
cassa-, cassidone, -en; y. 7 cassidonie, 8 cas- 
sidony; 6. 6 casyldon, cassilden. [a. OF. cassi- 
doine,asemi-popular form of calcidotne, calcedorne, 
ad. L. chalredénius (apis) a stone of Chalcedon: 
see CHALCEDONY.] = CHALCEDONY. 

a1300 Floriz § Bl. 286 Suppe riche cassidoines, And Ja- 
cinctes and topaces. ¢1325 £. FE. Addit. P. B. 1471 Casy- 
doynes, & crysolytes, & clere rubies. 1488 /vv, Fas. ///, 
in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 392 A collar of cassedonis. 
1500 /nv.in Ave, Reg.'1768)135 A pairof beads ten stones, 
cassidens. 1503 1V¢/7 of Both (Somerset Ho.), A peyre of 
bedes of Casyldon. c¢1530 in Gutch CodZ. Cur. II. 297 A 
garnysshing for a Salte for a Cassadone. 1534 in Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) t95 Item x bedes of lambre & ij cassildens 
with a stryng of silk. 1548 }¥777 of Dame M, Kingston 
(Somerset Ho.’, A paire of beades of Cassaydown. 1601 
Hotianp Pliny Il. 454 We digged into the same earth for 
Cassidonie and Crystall. /déd. 605 In these crystals as 
well as in Cassidoins, 1611 Cotcr., Cassidonie, a cassi- 
donie ; a base, and brittle stone, of small value, though it 
shine like fire. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Cassidony, a 
name given by the Italians and Germans to a sort of beads 
made of the yellow and red chalcedony. 


CASSINO. 


attrib, Y6or1 Ho.rann Pliny 11. 603 ‘These rich Cassidoine 
vessels [called in Latine Murrhina] from out of the beuant. 

Cassidony * (kzesidani). Ao?. [Of uncertain 
etymology: stiggestions arc that it is the sarnc 
word as prce., Or of the same derivation. 

(Skinner's guess that it might be a corruption of *Stuchas 
sidonins labours under the fatal objection that no such 
name is known.)] 

1. The plant Lavamlula Slarhas, French lavender. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixxxvii. 266 It is called .. in Eng- 
lish French Laucnder, Cassidonie, and of some Lauender 
gentle. 1597 Gran //erbal (1633) 586 (1..) In English .. 
Cassidonie; and some simple people, imitating the same 
name do call it’ Cast me down’. 1629 PARKINSON Aitchen 
Gard. 1. Vil. 471 Cassidonie is a dail kinde of Iauender, 
but differing both in forme & qualitie. 1913 J. Petiver in 
Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 43 Cassidony or breneii Lavander, 
"753 in Cnambers Cycl. Supp. App., and in mod. Dicts. 

. ’ Mountain or Golden Cassidony; names tised 
for the Gnaphalium of authors’, Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. App. (Guaphalium Stachas Treas. Vot., 

Cassie, -y (kasi. dra/. Also cazzie, cosie. 
[ = Icel. ‘ Aass, mod. kasst a case, large tox, creel’.] 
A kind of basket made of straw, used in Orkney 
and Caithness. 

1693 WALLACE Orkncy 3 A sort of Vessel made of Straw, 
called Cassies, in which they keep and transport their Corn. 
1793 Statist. Ace. Scot. V11. 524 Straw cazzies which were 
used as sacks for carrying Victual. /éid. X.23(Jam.) Straw 
creels called cassies, made very compactly of long oat straw. 
1880 / ics 30 Sept., A peculiar basket made of plaited straw 
and called a ‘cassy’. The ’ cassy’ is strapped to the shoul- 
ders in such a way as to leave the hands free. 

Cassier(e, cassir, obs. ff. Casnien v. 

Cassilden: see Cassivoine. 

Cassimere (kzx'simie1. Also 8 kassimere, 
9 casimire. fin F. casfmir (‘mot récent’,, Sp. 
casimivo, Ger. kasimir. Another form of Casu- 
MERE ; the country was called Aeshimur by Marco 
Polo, Queximir by Barros, Aachemire by Bernicr, 
Cassimer by Herbert 1665.] 

A thin fine twilled woollen cloth used for men’s 
clothes. Cf. KeERSEYMERE. 

[3704 DryDEN A vrnnez. 1.1. (Y.) The Queen of Cassimere. 
3784 in Seton-Karr Sed. Calcutta Gaz. 1. 47 (¥.) For sale 
—superfine cambrics and edgings .. searlet and blue Kassi 
meres. 1814 J. Forses Orient. Mem. 1. 177 (Y.) The 
shawls of Cassimer and the silks of Iran.] 

1774 Westm. Mag. 11. 259 ‘Vhe favourite Riding: Dress is 
a light-coloured Cassimere, lined with different coloured silks. 
1807-8 W. IrvinGc Sadmag. (1826) 77 His white cassimere 
small clothes. 1822 Byron Juan ix. xliii, Brilliant breeches 
.. Of yellow casimire. 1842 Biscnorr Woollen Maxn/. 
II. 421 Coatings, cassimeres, hosiery. 1844 Cartyie Puss 
§ Pres. (1858) 203 Of fustian, of cassimere, of Scotch-plaid. 

Cassin, obs. Sc. f. CastEN pa. pple. of Cast v. 

|] Cassine. Oés. [F. cassine (16th c. in Littreé), 
repr. late L. cassina hut, farm-honse (dim, of cassa, 
casa cottage) ; cf. It. castn0.] 

‘In the military language, a farm-housc, where 
a number of soldiers have posted thcmselves, in 
order to make a stand against the approaches of 
an enemy’ (Chambers Cyc/. Supp. 1753). 

1708 Kersey, Cassyue, a Country Farm- House in Italy, 
such as are occasionally fortify’d to maintain a particular 
Post, etc. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5915/1 The Moors entring 
the Cassine set up their Colours there .. a Cassine before 
a Half-Moon that covered our Centre. 

Cassinette (kxsinet). Also casinet. [? A 
factitious name suggested by cassimere.] <A light 
mixed cloth, a modification of cassimere, with the 
warp of cotton, and the weft of very fine wool, or 
wool and silk. 

1846 in Worcester. 1863 Dicey Federal St. 1. 255 Casinet 
pants, and eae gauntlet gloves. 1881 Echo 2 Feb. 1,5 
Scarlet woollen blankets pay 51 per cent. on their value 
.. Cassinetts, 135 per cent. 

Cassing: see Cass v. 

Cassinian (kesiniin), a. [f. proper name 
Cassin{ +-tax.] Of or pertaining to G. D. Cassini 
(1625-1712., or his descendants, a celebrated 
family of French astronomers, or to their scientific 
researches. Cassinian oval: = CASS1NOID. 

1726 tr. Cree Astron. 1. 394 This Cassinian Ilypo- 
thesis. .has this Physical Disadvaniage. 1886 Academy 10 
July 29/2 The curve ofsines, the cassinian oval, the catenary, 
and such like curves. 1882 Miscuin L'nipl, Ainemat. 204 
One of the Cassinian ellipses. 

Cassinite. J/z. <A variety of orthoclase con- 
taining barium. 

3875 Min, of Pa.g3 The more laminate. .bluish green feld- 
spar, the cassinite, Is found at Blue Hill, Delaware Co. ( Pa.) 

Cassino (kasino. Also casino. {Another 
form of Casino.) A game at cards in which 
the ten of diamonds, called grea? casstno (or yreat 
cass) counts two points. and the two of spades, 
called @7t7le cassino (or little cass) counts one; 
eleven points constituting the game. Also al/rié., 
as cassino lable, 

1792 W. Roserts Looker-on (1794! 1. 250 A large party at 
Faro and Cassino was made. at a great house in Piccadilly 
1800 Jane AusTEN Leff. (1884) 1. 245 A whist and a casino 
table. 1811 — Sense 4 Sens. uw. i. 122 Tady Middleton pr 
posed a rubber of Cassino to the others r8rr F.. Nam 
Thinks 1 to myseUf 0816 If. 1 2(1D.) Two whist, cassino, €r 


CASSINOID. 


quadrille tables will dispose of four couple... Great cass, 
little cass, and the spades, Ma’am. a. 

Cassinoid (kesinoid). Geom. [a. F .casstnotde: 
see CASSINIAN and -oIp.] A curve which Cassini 
wished to substitute for the ellipse, in explanation 
of the planetary movements: an oval having two 
foci, such that the product of the focal radii of 
any point on the curve is constant (instead of their 
sum being constant as in the ellipse). 

Cassioberry (ke'sio,beri). The fruit of 
Viburnum levigatum, the Casstoberry-bush. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supp. App., Casstoberry-tree, in 
botany, the name of a genus of plants called by Linnzus 
Cassine, 1864 in WeBsTER. 1884 in Mitter Planz-n, 

Cassiope‘ian, z. Of Cassiopeia, one of the 
northern constellations. (In this constellation a 
brilliant new star appeared in 1572, which subse- 
quently disappeared again.) 

¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 55 And if 
perhaps no Cassiopeian spark (Which in the north did thy 
first rising mark) Shine o’re thy hearse. 

Cassique, obs. form of CaciquE, Also, a name 
of the Mocking Bird of Guiana. 

1825 WaTerRTON Wand. S. Amer. 11. (1887) 167 The Cas- 
sique is gregarious .. he goes by no other name than that 
of mocking-bird amongst the colonists. 1826 Syp. SmitH 
Wks. (1859) I]. 78 The cassique, in size, is larger than the 
starling ; he courts the society of man, 

Cassit : see CHASED. 

Cassiterite (kasi'térait). AZ. [f. Gr. cacci- 
repos tin +-ITE.] Native stannic dioxide, the most 
common ore of tin, occurring in various forms, as 
tin stone, wood tin, toad’s-eye tin, stream tin. 

1858 SHeparD J/iz. 264 Wood-tin of the Cornish miners is 
only a variety of cassiterite. 1873 Watts Fowwes’ Chen. 
445 Dioxide, or Stannic Oxide, occurs native as tin-stone 
or cassiterite. 1879 Rutiey Stud. Rocks x. 148. 

Cassi:terotantalite. 4/7. [f. as prec. + 
TANTALITE.) A variety of tantalite in which part 
of the tantalic acid is replaced by stannic acid. 

1850 Dana 3/27. 493 The tantalite from Finbo . .(cassitero- 
tantalite) contains much oxide of tin. : 

Cassius (kz’sids), Name of a German physi- 
cian of 17th c.; whence Purple of Cassius, a 
splendid purple pigment: see quot. 

1865 J. Wytpe in Circ. Sc. I. 373/2 The purple powder, 
produced by precipitating a solution of chloride of gold by 
means of the chloride of tin, is employed for the purpose of 
colouring China ware. It is termed in the arts, the ‘ purple 
powder of Cassius’, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 252 A 
splendid purple colour called purple of cassius. 

Cassock (ke'sak), sé. Forms: a. 6-7 cas- 
sacke, 7 cassack, (cass-, casaque); 8. 6 cas- 
soke, cassocke, (8-g cassoc), 6- cassock. [a. 
F, casague ‘a cassocke, mandilion, long coat’, 
16th c, in Littré, (corresp.to Sp. and Pg. casaca ‘a 
souldiers cassocke, a frock, a horsemans coat’, 
Minsheu, It. casacca ‘a frocke, a horse-mans 
cote, a long cote; also a habitation or dwelling 
Florio). ‘The military use is the original; the 
ecclesiastical use appears to have arisen in Eng- 
lish, in the 17th century. 

If the It. is the original, and casacca ‘cassock’ the same 
word as casacca ‘dwelling’ (see above), then it is a deriv. of 
casa house (as if ‘a garment that covers like a house’: cf. 
Casutr, CHasuBLE); but the identification is doubtful. 
The Dict. de Trevoux suggests that casague is a variant of 
Cosague Cossack, from whom the military cassock might 
take its name. Lagarde (Gétting. Gelehrte Anzeiger, 15 
Apr. 1887, 238) maintains that F. casagze is a back-forma- 
tion from casaguz (by incorrectly viewing the latter as a 
dimin. form), and that casagzzv, It. casacchino, was a cor- 


ruption of Arab. ab bastyand, ad. Pers. INF y:g 
kazhayand, a padded jerkin, or acton, f. ) 4a32= 


kaj raw silk, silk floss + ssl ayand stuffed. The word 
kasagan actually occurs in MHG. as ‘riding-cloak’ (‘ reit- 
rock’ Schade), and gasygan in OF. as padded jerkin or 
vest’ (Godef.), but the relation of these to casaguin and 
casaqgue has yet to be settled.] ; 
+1. A cloak or long coat worn by some soldiers 
in 16-17th c.; also that of a horseman or rider in 
the 17thc. (‘A name given to the cloaks worn 
by musketeers and gardes du corps’, Littré.) Ods. 
1574 Lanc. Lieutenancy 1. (1859) 137 Also a Cassocke of 
the same motley. 1580 Bart Adv. C 164 Acassocke: also 
a souldiours cloke, sagusz. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. Alan in 
Hum. u.v, He will neuer come within..the sight of a cas- 
sock, or a musket-rest againe, (Cf. F. rendre le casague.] 
1601 SHaks. Ad/’s Well iv. iil. 191. 1609 Tourneur F272, 
Poente Wks. 1878 1. 199 Brave Vere was by his scarlet 
cassock known. 1638 Smircey Alart. Soldier 11. 1 in Bullen 
O. Pl. 1. 190 A Soldado Cassacke of Scarlet. 1667 E. CHam- 
BERLAYNE S24. G4. Brit. 1. ui iv. (1743) 173 Upon a Cloak, 
Coat, or Riding Cassock. 1699 Luptow Ze. (1771) 384 
Monk’s army was..thought to deserve the fool's coat rather 
than the soldier's casaque. [1826 Scott Woodst. III. xi. 318 
The coarse frieze-cassock of the private soldier. ] 
+2. A kind of long loose coat or gown. (Fair- 
holt.) Originally applied to garments worn by 
both sexes. 
a. as worn by women. (App. not after 1600.) 
c 1gso C. Barnstry Pride & Abuse of Women 119 A 
caped cassock much like a players gown. a@1§53 UbALL 
Royster D. (Arb.) 35 We shall go in our frenche hoodes 
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euery day, In our silke cassocks fresh and gay. 158g Put- 
TENHAM Lxg, Poesze (Arb.) 290 A ridiculous thing to see a 
Lady in her milke-house with a veluet gowne, and at a 
bridall in her cassock of mockado. 1590 GREENE Poens 
(1600) 112 Her taffata cassock might -you see Tuckéd up 
aboue her knee. 

b. as worn by men: mentioned as worn by 
rustics, shepherds, sailors ; also by usurers, poor 
scholars, ete. 

1390 GREENE Neuer too late (1600) 93 Corydon in his 
gray cassocke and Manalcas .. in his shepheardes cloake. 
1598 BarnFrieLD Conscience & Covet. 12 Clad ina Cas- 
sock, lyke a Vsurer. 1601 Hottanp Pliny xxxiv. vi. HI. 
491 (The statue] of Romulus is without any coat or cas- 
socke at all [est sine tunica]. 1603 — Cozst. §& Canons Eccl, 
§ 74 Persons ecclesiastical may use any comely and 
scholar-like apparel, provided that it he not cut or pinkt; 
and that in publick they go not in their doublet aneitse. 
without coats or cassocks, 1612 Dekker [f not good Pl. 
Wks. 1873 III. 276 Greater Schollers languish in beggery : 
And in thin thred-bare cassacks weare out their age. 1624 
Carr. ’Smitu Iirginia V1. 231 Two or three old Iron things 
.-bound vp in a Sailers canuase Cassocke. 1628 WiTHER 
Brit. Rememb6. 1. 1765 Those many silken-Doctors, who 
did here In shining satten Cassocks late appeare. [1825 
Scott Zadisuz. xxiii, The cassock of chamois which he 
wore under his armour.] 

3. A garment worn by clergymen. 

a. A long close-fitting frock or tunic worn by 
Anglican clergymen, originally along with and 
under the gown; but, in recent times, also under 
the shortened surplice, and sometimes by ‘ High- 
Church’ clergymen, like the souéane of Roman 
Catholic priests, apart from these vestments, as a 
kind of ecclesiastical garb. Also, sometimes wom 
by vergers, choristers, and others engaged in eccle- 
siastical functions. See quots. 

In this sense, which appears to date from the Restoration, 
it seems to be the continuation of the scholar's cassock, in 
sense 2; it had probably somie reference to the canon of 60 
years before, requiring clergymen not to appear in public 
‘ without coats or cassocks’ (see sense 2). 

1663 Kitucrew Parson's Wedding (Fairh.) He was so 
poor and despicable, he could not avow his calling for 
want of a cassock. 1666 Perrys Diary 27 Sept., I ..to 
speak for a cloak and cassock for my brother .. and I will 
have him ina canonical dress. 1708 Swirt Baucts §& Phii. 
121 His waistcoat to a cassoc grew And both assum’d a 
sable hue. 1710-20 C. WuHeatLey Ov Dk. Com. Prayer 
(1720) 110 Made fit and close to the Body like a Cassock. 
1727 De For Hist. Appar. iii. (1840) 24 If the Devil should 
put on the gown and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the 
Coat and the Cord. 1728 Pope Duzec. 11.326 Gave him the 
cassock, surcingle, and vest. 17§5 JoHNSON, Cassock, a 
close garment; now, generally, that which clergymen wear 
under their gowns, 1807 Crapse Par. Reg. 1. 862 He 
knew no better than his cassock which. 1849 Rock CA. of 
Fathers V1. vi.§ 9 The old English cassock differed in its 
shape very little, if anything, from the same kind of robe 
still worn by the Catholic priesthood. 1854 Hoox Church 
Direct., Cassock .. the under dress of all orders of the 
clergy: it resembles a long coat, with a single upright 
collar. 1866 Direct. Angl. (ed. 3) 352 Cassock, the garment 
worn by ecclesiastics under their official vestments : usually 
black, and for Bishops purple. 1866 C. WaLKer Xztvad, 
Reason Why 35 The Cassock is a long coat buttoning over 
the breast, and reaching to the feet. It is confined at the 
waist by a broad sash called the cincture. The collar is 
made to fasten right round the throat. 1870 DisRaeti 
Lothair v.13 One or two curates in cassocks. 

b. Used to render F. soztaze, L. subtaneumz, 


the ‘frock ’ of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) X11. 
136 A tall man dressed in a blue cassock .. an ecclesiastical 
missionary of the island. 1824 Heser ¥rvd. (1828) 1. iii. 76 
A tall stout ecclesiastic, with..a long black cassoc. 1859 
Jeruson Brittany vi, 69 A short stout man. .dressed in cas- 
sock, bands, and cocked hat. . 

e. A short, light, double-breasted coat or jacket, 
usually of black silk, varying in length, but gener- 
ally reaching down to the thighs, worn under the 
Geneva gown by presbyterian and other ministers. 

Scotch Newspaper. He has been presented by the ladies 
of his congregation with a pulpit gown and cassock. 

4. a. Asa mark of the clerical office, esp. that 


of a clergyman of the Church of England. 

1687 Drypen /find & P.11, 232 And quit the cassock for 
the canting coat. 1769 Rosertson Chas, I’, VI. vi. 124 
During the war, he laid aside the cassoc. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 11.217 The scarf and cassock could hardly ap- 
pear there without calling forth sneers. 

b. A wearer of a cassock ; esf. a clergyman. 

1628 Br. EARLE AZicrocosi, (Fairholt) A vulgar-spirited 
man..one that thinks the gravest cassock the best scholar. 
1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Rich. 71, cccxliii, But the Gray 
Cassock makes a double noyse. 1859 THackERAy Virg7i. v, 
[He] hada suspicion of all cassocks, and said he would never 
have any controversy with a clergyman but upon back- 
gammon. 

5. attri. 

1587 Freminc Cont, /folinshed 111, 317/1 Yeomen. .appar- 
elled in cassocke coats, and venetian hose of crimson veluet. 

Ca‘ssock, v. [f. prec. 3.) To dress ina cas- 
sock. Hence Cassocked (kze'sakt), AA/. a. 

1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 111 A cassocked huntsman, and 
a fiddling priest. 1853 M. Arnotp Neckax xii, A cassock'd 
priest rode by. 1883 CA. 7imes 855/3 The occasion was 
taken advantage of to cassock and surplice the choir. 

+ Cassole. Oés. vave—'. [a. 16th c. F. cassole 
‘coffin, box’, Cotgr., prob. ad. Prov. cassolo, dim. 
of cassa case. (Not the same as mod.F. cassolle 


‘little pan’: sce next. ] A box or case. 
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_ ing of Pastils or other odours. 


CASSUMUNAR. 


1sgo A. M. tr. Gadbethouer's Bk. Physicke 343/2 We must 
applye thereon a freshe playster, and must sett the Legge 
in a Cassole, or case..and let it rest therin. 

Cassolette (kexsclet). Also 7 casolette, 7-9 
cassolet. [a. F. cassolette dim. of cassole, -olle, 
‘little pan’, dim. of casse ‘pan.’ Cat. cassa, It. 
cazza, fire pan (Florio). Cp. Sp. cazo, cazzela, 
cazoleva; med.L. caza, cazia, cazola, cazeola. See 
Diez, Littré, and Du Cange.] 

1. A vessel in which perfumes are burned. 

1657 Tomiinson Kenou’s Disp. 213 Put in a brasen or 
silver pot which the Vulgar call a cassolet. 1726 Dict, 
Rust, (ed. 3) s. v. Cassolet, a small Vessel us’d in the Burn- 
c 1834 Becxrorp /taly II. 
43 Silver braziers and cassolettes diffusing a very pleasant 
perfume. a 1847 Mrs. SHerwoop Lady of Manor 1V. xxiii. 
45 Cassolettes, which, being now lighted up, exhaled all 
the perfumes of the East. 

2. A box for perfumes with a perforated cover to 
allow of their diffusion, 

1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng., Boudoir essences 
and cassolette perfumes, 1884 Health Exhib, Catal. 94/1 
Aromatic Ozonized Pocket Cassolette. 

tCasson. Ods. [a. 16the. F. casson, now 
caisson chest: see CaIsson.] A chest. 

1613 Purcuas P7/gr. I. 607 Twelve Cassons or Chests. 

Casson, var. of CASING. 


+ Cassonade. O¢s. [a.F. cassonade, f. casson 
chest, case: cf. Cassons.] Unrefined cane-sugar 
imported in boxes or casks; brown or moist sugar. 

1657 Tomuinson Rerou’s Disp. 224 Another kind of Sugar 
-.which the vulgar call Cassonade or Castonade. 1725 
Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Sugar, The Cassonade is nothing 
but Muscovadoe that has been purify'd with the Whites of 
Eggsand Lime-Water. 1810 Excyc/. Brit. ed. 4: V. 239 Cas- 
sonade, in commerce, cask-sugar, or sugar put into casks 
or chests, after the first purification, but which has not yet 
been refined. 

+Cassons, cassyns. 0és. [perh. a. F. casson 
‘shapeless loaf of fine sugar’ (Littré}, f. cassoz 
case, chest : cf. prec.) ? Sugar in some form. 

(1443 in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 526/3 Cassons 6 lb. at /8.] 
1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in Househ. Urd. (1790) 103 Item, 
Cassyns 300 lb. at iid. 

Cassoon (kas#n). fad. It. casone, or OF. 
casson large chest, mod.F. cazsson.] An occasional 
variant of CAIssoN: @. an ammunition chest ; 
b. Arch. a sunken panel. (=CalIsson 1 a, 3.) 

1799 Chron. in Ann, Reg. 3/1 Twelve brass field pieces 
three pounders with their cassoons. 1850 Leitcn AZzlier’s 
anc. Art § 53. 27 The ornamental forms of the cassoons 
(hatveuarta, lacunaria). 

Cassowary (ke'séwéri), Forms: a. 7 casso-, 
cassaware, 9 cassowar; 8. 7 cassawarway, 
-waraway, cassa-, cassiowary, 8 cassuary, 
(easuari), 7~ cassowary. [a. Malay asaart or 
hasavart (Yule). In F. casoar, It. casuario, mod. 
L. casudrinus. The earliest Eng. form was app. 
through Du. or F.] 

1. A genus of large cursorial birds, related to the 
Ostrich, inhabiting the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago as far as New Guinea. They stand about 
five feet high ; the wings are of no use for flight, 
but are furnished with stiff featherless quills, like 
spines, which serve for combat or defence. 

‘Named #ozex by the early Portuguese navigators. It is 
the Emex vulgo Casoaris (the latter appearing to be the 
Malay appellation} of Bontius.’ Pexzy Cycl. XXIII. 142/2. 
(See Emeu.) 

1611 Corvat Crudities Pref. Verses, Saint James his Gin- 
ney-hens the Cassawarway moreover. .(J/a7vg7z. An East 
Indian bird at St. James in the keeping of Mr. Walker). 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Gt. Eater Kent 11 From the 
tit-mouse to the estrich or cassawaraway. 1656 More Axézd. 
A thu. xi. (1712) 74 In the Cassoware or Emeu. 1690 Locke 
(J.), The relation between dam and chick, between the two 
cassiowaries in St. James’s Park. 1729 Dasipier’s Voy. IV. 
1, 266 The Cassawaris is about the bigness of a large Vir- 
ginia Turkey. 1772 Weekly Mag. 25 June 386/1 The 
casuari is black, and in size equal to an ostrich. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 111. 39 The Cassowary 1s a bird which 
was first brought .. into Europe by the Dutch from Java. 
180r SoutHEey 7halaéa vu. xviii, Large as the hairy Casso- 
war was that o’ershadowing Bird. 1880 Haucuton Phys. 
Geog. vi. 263 Papua is the proper centre of the Casso- 
warles. 

2. New Holland Cassowary: the EMrEv. 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 142 British naturalists... now 
apply the term Emeu to the New Holland Cassowary. 

iCGassumu‘nar. J/ed. Also casumunar, 
-muniar, casmunar. [app. a corruption of some 
eastern name.J] The tuberous root of an East 
Indian plant (apparently Czrcema aromatica 
Salisb., C. Zedoaria Roxb.); it is warm, bitter and 
aromatic, smells like ginger, and is used in hyster- 
ical, epileptic and paralytic affections. (Cf. 
ZEDOARY.) 

1693 Precuey (¢i#/e) Some Observations made upon the 
Root Casmunar, brought from the East Indies. 1700 
Stoane in Phil. Trans. XXII. 580 A root... made great 
use of..in Epileptic, Convulsive and Head diseases. .called 
Cassumuniar. 1718 Quincy Corp. Disp. 92 Casamunar is 
lately come into use. 1753 Campers Cycl, Supp. App., 
Cassunmtar..a root approaching to the nature of zeodary. 
1885 Dymock Teg. ATat. Aled. of Ind. 770 Identical with 
the Cassumunar described by Pereira. 

Cass-weed: see CASE-WEFD. 


CAST. 


Cast (kust), 5. [f. the vb.] 
I, The act of casting or throwing (simply). 
1. A throw of a missile, a bowl. or other object. 
1382 Wyetir Nuwd, xxxv.17 If a stoon he throwe, and 
with the cast (1388 strook} sleeth. c1g4as Wyntoun Cron. 
vin. xxii. 140 The fyrst kast that it [the engyne) kest, 
bot ane, It hyt the towre a mery strak. 1565-78 Coorer 
Thesaur., Jactus, athrowe .. or cast. 1609C. Burter Fem, 
Mon, \. (1623) Cij, One or other spying him. . will hauea cast 
athim. 1756 Connorsseus No. 129 At bowls, if any one is 
near winning the game, he never fails, in the next cast, to 
mistake his bias. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, L’ower Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 332 The opponent has the sun and wind, and, in 
every cast, the choice of weapon and mark, 1868 Datly 
Tel. 7 Sept., Counting a cast with the right hand and 
another with left as one throw. 
b. Considered, as a performance, with reference 
to its quality. 4 measuring casi: a competitive 
throw at a inark in which the results are so close 


as to require measurement, 

1400 Sowdone Bab. 2603 The shotte, the caste was so 
stronge Syr Bryer was slayn there. 1567 Harman Cuveat 
46 They coulde not agree vpon a caste. 1647 FuLLer Good 
Th. in Worse T.(1841) 96 Is it a measuring cast whether it 
be lawful or no? 1655 — CA. Hist. vu. 407 Yet was their 
precedencie no measuring cast, but clear in the view of any 
unpartiall eye. 1676 WycHertey P/.-Dealer 1. i. 4 My 
Brother and I were quarrelling about a Cast. 1816 Scotr 
Antig. (1879) Il. x10 The disputed cast was a drawn one. 
Jig. 1660 IxcrLo Bentivolio x Urania 1. (1682) 20 It is 
a cast beyond Laughter to see.. how proud they grow. 

e. The distanee which anything can be thrown. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (1865) 1.215 Pilers as hi3 as a stones 
cast. ¢1400 MAuNDEY. viii. 92 A Stones cast fro that 
Chapelle, is another Chapelle. 1612 Biste Lake xxii. 41 He 
was withdrawen from them about a stones cast. 1671 PAré. 
Trans, V1. 2102 Sinking from cast to cast, (1.¢. as high as a 
mian can conveniently throw up the Ore with a shovel). 
1870 Bryant omer Il. xxi. 344 He fell as far behind Asa 
quoit’s cast. . 

_ @. Manner or way of throwing (e.g. seed). 

1677 Prot Vat. Hist. O.cfordsh. 246 In Sowing they have 
their several methods, viz., the single Cast, the double 
Cast. 1707 S Mortimer /usé. (J.) Some .. sow wheat or 
rye. with a broad cast, some only with a single cast. 

+2. The delivery of a blow, a stroke. Os. 

(Cf. 1382 in 1.] ¢1qz20 Anturs of Arth. x\viii, With a 
cast of the car-honde. 1530 Patscr. 563/1 He had thought 
to gyue me a caste with a horse combe. 

3. spec. A throw of dice; the achievement of 
the throw. Phrase, 70 scl, stake ufon a cast. 

1509 Barciay Ship of Fooles (1570) 109 That playeth for 
money..-And on his felowes caste taketh onely heede. 1594 
Suaks. Aid. ///, v. iv. 9. 162% Seren //is/. Gt. Brit. 1x. 
XVili, (1632) 916 Here is a gay goodly cast, foule cast away 
forhast. 164: Mitton C4. Discif. 1. (1851) 32 "Tis no win- 
Ting cast. 1648 — Observ. sirt, Peace (1351) 579. 13777 
Ropertson //tst, Amer. (1783) I. 187 Their clothes, their 
arms, are staked..upon a single cast. 31820 //eyle's Games 
Jmpr, 303 To hit the one, that cast (of dice} must be eight. 

b. fig. 

@1300 Cursor .M. 25480 On domesdai be-for iustise, par all 
es casten on a cast. r692 Bentiey Boyle Leet. v. 164 It 
would be absurd to ascribe the formation of Human Bodies 
toa Cast of this Chance. 1761 Sterne 77. Shandy 1. 59, 
I was my father’s last stake. .he had been unfortunate in his 
three first great casts for me. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
II]. 423 Neither Rosen nor Schomberg wished to put every 
thing on a cast. 1879 Froupe Czsar xxv. 430 It was the 
last cast of the dice for the old party of the aristocracy. 

4. A throw or stroke of fortune; Acnce, fortune, 
chance, opportunity ; lot, fate. Ods. or iad. 

@ 1300 Cursor ./, 6205 Him suld pan reu his cast pat pis 
folk was fra him past. c1450 Erle Jolons 452 To reste hym 
there he toke hys caste. 1523 Doucias ners ix. v. 14 
Glaid of this cast, seand thair tyme maste gane. a 1605 
Montcomenie Fivéing 340 Cauld be her cast. 1722 W. 
Hasurton MWadlace 323 Yam.) Black be their cast! great 
rogues, 1820 Scotr J/onasé.iv, Before the death of Walter 
Avenel, haly be his cast! 187: Browninc Lalaust. 2038 
Now that one cast of fortune changes all! 

+b. Hence (or from 3,, 4 the das! cas’: at the 
last shift, in extremities, near to death or ruin. 
c14ag Pecock Refpr. 338 Into tyme he be at his last Caste. 
1549-62 Sternuoip & H. /s. cxix (1583) 93 Thou hast my 
lyfe restor'd When I was at last cast. 1615 Be. M. Smytu 
Pref. Babington's Whs., Having the plague about him, and 
being at the last cast. 1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely 540, 
I returne to him, who is now at his last casts. 1700 J. 
WeLLWwoop A/em, 251 As the last Cast for their Liberty they 
applied to the Prince of Orange. 

5. A throw of the sounding-lead, of a fishing- 
line, net, dredge, ete. 

1616 B. Jonson Forest Poems 92 And Pikes run into thy 
net) As loth the second draught or cast to stay. 1662 Fut- 
LER Worthies (1840) 1. 442 The next cast shall be no less 
than fourteen or fifteen fathom water. 1805 A. Duncan 
‘Mariner's Chron. 1. 290 We had less water every cast of 
the lead. 1824 Scott Red. gauntlet Let. vi, He couldna help 
taking a cast [with the fishing rod]. 1848 Life Normandy 
(1863) Il. 205 He had not made above halfa dozen casts be- 
fore he called out ‘I have one!" 1864 Burton Scot. Abr. |. 
it The right to a cast of a net was a feudal privilege. 
1868 Carrenter in Scr. Opin. 11869’ 6 Jan. 175/r A cast of 
the dredge was therefore taken at this point. 

b. That which is so east, or used in casting ; 
how sfec. in Angling. 

1856 J. Hevwoon Spider & Fl. (N.) In eche weake place 
1s woven a weaving Cast, 1883 Cen/ury Mag. 378 Very killing 
flies, and a cast admirably suited to the state of the water. 
3887 //lust. Lond. News 2 July 27/1 It is a mistake to coil 
up the fly casts in the tackle book. 

C. Angling. A spot suited for casting the line. 

1823 Scort /everil xi, He chose.. with an angler's eye, the 
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Most promising casts. 1867 F. Francis slugding i. (1880) 
41 It ts So easy to pass good casts. 

6. A throwing or turning of the eye in any 
direction ; a glance, a look, expression. ? Ods. 

e13a5 EL. E. Addit. PB. 768 He conueyen hym con with 
cast of his y3e. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows 1. § 41. 66 Pas. 
sion will soone manifest itselfe..by a fierce cast of his cyes. 

1632 Mitton /enseroso 43 With a sad, leaden, downward 
cast. 1661 Origen’s Opin. in Phantx (1721) 1.5 A direct 
View of him without so oblique a Cast upon his Opinions. 
1768 STERNE Sent. Journ. (1778) 1. 161, I had given a cast 
with my eye into half a dozen shops. 

7. A ‘lift’ in a conveyance, given to one to put 
him forward on his way, Also /ig. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Wés. (N.), I o'r the water will 
giue thee a cast. 1742 Ricnarnson Pamela 11. 88 If..you 
are for the Village, I'll give you a Cast. 1787 Gentl. Mag. 
Sept. 819/2 They met with some good-natured waggoners, 
who gave them a cast. 1822 New A/onthly Mag. WV. 103, 
I should get a cast to Newbury by one of the mails. 1885, 
L. B. Watrorp Nan & other St. 11. 26 So you can’t give a 
cast to this lassie? Well, I must take her on myself. 

+8. Cast of the hand: a helping turn. Sc, Obs, 

1637 S. Rutuerrorp Leff, cxxix, (1881) 238 A right cast of 
his holy and gracious hand. 1775 Guthrie's 7rtal 82 To 
delay their soul- business, hoping for such a cast of Christ's 
hand in the end. 

9. fig. ‘A stroke, a touch’ (J.), specimen, 
‘taste’. esp. A cast of one's office. 

a@%553 Upatt Royster D.(Arb.) 19 Shall I go call your 
folkes, that ye may shewe acast? 1575 LANeuast in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. 1. 418 Bringing with them a cast of their 
office, by courtly mean. 1589 Greene Arcadia (1616) 32 
Shew vs a cast of your cunning. 1625 Sanperson Serm. 
Ps. cvi. 30 Do not show a cast of thy office for the promise 
or hope of a reward. 1673 Answ, Season. Disc. 4 This 
Dutchman has scribled and thrown amongst us (as a cast 
of his office) this bone of Division. 1676 Wycuervey /’7. 
Dealer w. i. (2678) §3 If you hate Verses, I'll give youa cast 
of my Politics in Prose. 1699 Benttev Aad. 360 Vo re- 
ceive this as a Cast of his Rhetoric. 1749 WesLey Wés. 
(1872) IX.12 Now, Sir, give us a cast of your office. 1832 
Str W. Hamirton /iéscuss. (1852) 248 Whose only cast of 
surgery is blood-letting. 

+10. Said of a bow: ? Casting power, ? elasti- 
city, ? flexibility. Obs. Cf. Castine ffl. a. 1a. 

1545 Ascuam 7oxoph.1.(Arb.) 28 Two bowes that I haue, 
wherof the one is quicke of cast, tricke, and trimme both 
for pleasure and profyte ; the other is a lugge slowe of cast, 
folowing the string. /érd. 11. 116 A faste and harde woode 
. .Stronge and myghtye of cast. 

II. The act of throwing down, off, etc. 

11. A throw in wrestling ; a fall; an overthrow 
or defeat. arch. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 321 He thoucht 3eit to cowir his 
cast. ¢1400 Game/yn 248 Shal it be holde for a cast? 1530 
Patscr. 179 Sombresanit, a tamblyng caste. @ 1607 Descr. 
Cleveland in Topog, & Geneal, (1853) 11. 410 Not without 
hazard of a breaknecke tumblinge caste. 


+12. Bringing forth young, laying of eggs. ? Obs. 


1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. £4. 149 After the first cast, 
there remaine successive conceptions, 

III. What is thrown ; the quantity thrown. 
13. A throwing (ofanything); the quantity thrown. 
c1450 Bk. Curtasye in Babecs Bk. (1868) 305 Pay schyn 

haue two cast of hay. 1481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arh,) 16 
Bruyn receyued of hem many a caste of stones. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. //usb, § 11 How many castes of corne euery lande 
ought tohaue. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. £6 A cast of 
scatter'd dust. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/, Supp , Cast, among 
wax-chandlers, denotes a laddleful of melted wax, poured on 
the wicks of candles made by the laddle. 1797 W. Macro 
in A. Young Agric. Suffolk 46 Drawing the land over with a 
heavy harrow when only one cast, or half the seed is sown. 

14, Hawking. The number of hawks cast off at 
a time; a couple; also of other birds. 

1470 /lors, Shepe, & G. (1822)31 A caste of hawkes of the 
tour. 1530 PatsGr. 203/3 Caste of haukes, mice dotseauxr. 
1562 Pirkincton Exp. Obadiah v, Wks.(1842)255 A kennel 
of hounds ora cast of hawks. ¢1611 Cuapman /Uad xvi, 
406 As, on some far-looking rock, a cast of vultures fight. 
1615 — Odyss. xx. 390 A cast Of hill-bred eagles, cast off 
at some game. 1826 Sir J. Sesricut Odserv. L/lawking 
(1828) 41 A cast of falcons 1s always flown ata rook. 1852 
R, F. Burton Falconry in}. [Indus v.60 The sport is better 
with single birds than with ‘casts’, 1881 IE, B. MicHect in 
Macm. Alag. Nov. 41 An exceptionally good cast of female 
merlins. 

15. The quantity of bread or ale made at one 
time (oés.); a eertain quantity of clay made into 
flower- pots. 

1470 85 MaLorv Arthur vu. xiv, Two cast of bread, with 
fat venison baked, and dainty fowls. 1538 BaLe Comedtz ‘4 
Nat. (N.) If the bruar please me nat, The cast shall fall 
down flat And never haue any strength. 1587 Hakrison 
England u. vi. (1877) 1. 154 Of the flower of one bushell .. 
they make fortie cast of manchet. 1636 B. Jonson Discov. 
ix. 163 An elephant, in 1630. .was every day allowed twelve 
cast of bread, twenty quarts of Canary sack, besides nuts 
and almonds. 1802 W. Forsytu Pratt Trees viti. (1824 210 
{ Flower] pots are denominated by the number contained in 
what the potters call a cast. : 

16. So many (herrings, ete.) as are thrown into 
a vessel at once, a ‘warp’; a sect of three or four. 

1577 HotinsHeD Chron, 111. 914/2 A cast of red herring». 
1808 Jamesons.v., Acastefherrings, haddocks, oysters, etc. ; 
four in number. S. 1884 F. Poznock in /ng. /Uiustr. May. 
1359/1 Tbree fish =one cast(as muchas can be held inonehand’. 

+17. A set or suit of other things. Oés. (exe. as 
in 5b’. 

1535 STEWaRT Cron. Scot, I. 140 With courtlie cast uf cot- 
armour abufe. rg91 Percivatt Sf. Dict., Sartal de eucntos, 
a cast of counters. @1659 CLEVELAND Suz, IM orld vi, A 
cast of Lackeys, and a Lady-bird. 


CAST. 


+b. (?) A standard size or quantity of wood in 
a billet. Ods, 


1542%3 Act 34 4 35 //en. 3°//7/, iti, Fuerte byllette to be 
onely of one cast and not abouc. § 1§§3 «lef 7 dt. V7, vi 
82 Every [illet named to be a Cast, tu contain ten Inche 
about, and every billet named of two cast, to containe four. 
teene inches about. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

_18. A second swarm of bees thrown eff by a hive 
In one season, 

1662 Futter JVorthics 1. 22 Though only old Stocks of 
Rees were kept, without cither Casts or Swarmes. 1464 
Ievetys Aud. //ort.11729)207 Look to yuur Lees fur Swarms 
and Casts, 1675 J Suitn Chr. Kelig. Appeal 1 36 ‘The 
Swarm, that hived in Plato's mouth.. was a Cast of the 
School of the Prophets. 1777 Verrier in Ioriscue Old Not- 
tinghamsh. \, 37 Every swarm of Bees sixpence, and every 
Cast..threepence. 1845 in Hone /veryeday hk 1. 647. 
1875 J. Wunter Man. Beekeeping ed. 2) 92 Mt lighter. .they 
would probably be casts or second swarms 

19. What is thrown up from the crop Ly a hawk 
or other bird of prey. Alsou, the convoluted carth 
thrown out by an earthworm ; or sand on the sea- 
shore by the lug-worm. 

1793 Waite Selborne (1853) 382 Earth-worms make their 
casts most in mild weather. 1864 Texxyson Aylmer's f. 
849 Where the two contrived thetr daughter's good Lies the 
hawk’scast. 1880 Huxiev Cray-/*ish it. 67 As ahawk or ar 
owl rejects his casts. 

20. a. The number of lambs produced in a 
season, b. The yield of corn (7 ods. . 

1787 MaRsHALL £. Norfolk (E. D.S. Cast, yield; applied 
to corn crops. 32887 Scott, Leader 10 Aug. 4 Vo entimate 
whut the result of the year’s cast (of lambs} will amount to. 

V. +21. A burden east or laid upon people; 
an impost, a charge. Ods. 

1597 Cartmel Ch. Acc. in Stockdale sinn. Cartel 36 A 
caste or laye should bee forthwith had throughout al! the 
parish to the value of twenty marks. 1619 in .V. Aiding 
Kec. (1884) Ul. 209 Payiug castes imposed on him by the 
parishe for..the povre. 1696 Lct, I. Cunningham in 
Diary (1887) Introd. 36 Not putting you to the pains of a 
Cast or Act of Imposition. 

VI. 22. Caleulation, reckoning; an act of 
calculation; ¢echv. the addition of the columns of 
an account. 

1575 Lanenam Le?. (1871 56 By great cast & cost. 2/ad. 
If the account does not balance now, there miust be an 
error in the cast. 

b. Conjecture, forecast. 

1519 St. Papers Hen. VITT, 1. 4 Lettres devised by the 
prudent caste of Your Grace. 1877 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 221 
That. must be taken into account in any casts a-head. 


VII. Mental revolving, contrivance, device. 


+ 23. Device. purpose, design, aim. Oés. 

o 1325 £. E. Addit, P. A. 1162 Out of pat caste I watz by- 
calt. ¢1440 Bone Flor. 1406 Thus then ys my caste. 1513 
Doucias //neis vii. Prol 20 Vhair is na sege for na schame 
that schrinkis at short, May he cum to his cast. a 1529 
Sketton Dé, Albany 101 Such trechery .. 1s all your cast. 
1532 Hervet .Venophon's Hous /:. 1768 61 Teche me the 
very point and cast of husbandry. 

+24. A contrivance, device, artifice, trick. Odv. 

¢1340 Hamrote Psalter Ixxxix. 10 Ydell & swykil kaste> 
about erthly thynge, ¢ 2386 Cuaccer Ants. 7. 1410 The 
derke tresoun, and the castes olde. 1398 Trevisa /urts. 
De P. KYW. xx. (1495) 48 The preuy werkes and false castes 
of Sathanas. ¢1470 Hrsey Wudlace v. 740 He was full sle, 
and ek had mony cast. 1513 Dovuctas «Facts 1. Prol. 255 
(Juent and curious castis pocticall, Perfyte similitudes and 
examplis all. 1530 Patsor. 658, I playe a caste of legyer 
demayne. 1609 Hottanp Aoim, Marcell. x1\. 1.26 Subtile 
sleights and juggling casts ( prestigtts}. 

+b. Skill, art. Cds. 

¢ 1320 Sernyn Sag. 2105 \W. We beth mazouns queinie of 
cast. 

VIII. Form into which a thing is thrown ; 
disposition, arrangement. 

+25. Plan, design; shape, conformation, of a 
building, etc. Ods. 

a3300 Floriz § Bl. 338 Vo makie a tur after bis cast. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (Vace( Kollsi8735 Ile dide mason» 
diutse a cast What werk myghtelengest last. ¢1384 CHaucer 
11, Fame 1178 The caste, crafte, and curiositie Ne can I not 
to you Gevise. 1509 Fisuur Jf ‘4s. 1876 270 His buyldynges 
after the newest cast. 1579 Gusson Sev, Abuse Arb. 24 
My onely endeuour shalbe to show you that ina rough cast. 


28. 7heal. The assignment of the parts in a 
play to the several actors; the part assigned to 
any actor \ods. ; the set of actors to whom the 
parts of a particular play are assignel 


1631 Bratuwait (¢7:/¢, Whimzies oran)w Cast of ¢ 
acters. 1932 I’. Fettnr Gon. 115 If thy Cost be bar. 
inend it with good Play. 1795 I) Witkixsos Hod /*afente 
1.61 Played several characters .. but did not please in th 
lovers, in which cast | wanted Mr. Koiveton. 1798 AArtay 
in Hone £very-day BR. VW. qyo To play a ome cast wf 
characters in this great theatre=the Wor 1876 Hori V. 


No. 116. 3 The best representatives for the » mplete cast of 
acomedy. 1880 Dramatic List 219 The cast included th 
following admirable players. 1880 .Vanck, Guard. 20 Dec , 
He had brought together ‘an unusua!y powerful cast’. 
+b. Hence, 70 speak tu a prin ort: tospeak 

during his part; to interruyt. ; 

rBo Lyiv Auphnes Arbs 274 If 1 may speak in y 
cast, quoth Issida.  /A#4. 412 The Lady Flauia speaking f 
his cast, proceeded in thiy manner. 1622 Coren, Bete 
parlement, an interrupuon, a speaking tn a nrans cast. 1644 
Rocers .Vaaman 46 As when the minde is filed with 1 
nesse, all that is spoken is, as it were, sp Kev fa > mee 


CAST. 


27. Painting. The adjustment of draperies in art. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art v. (1848) 187 The several textures 
.. afford an extensive variety in the cast and manner of their 
several foldings. 1859 Gutuick & Times Paint, 201 The 
‘cast’ or adjustment of draperies is made the object of a 
special course of study. 

8. The form into which any work is thrown. 

. 319775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 1. ii. 34 Some of Ald- 
helm’s verses are exactly in this cast. 1865 M. ArNotp 
Ess. Crit. iv. (1875) 152 The turn of the phrase. .the happy 
cast and flow of the sentence. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. 
Pref. 7 The compendious cast of the work. 

TX. Casting metal, etc.; mould ; model. 
+29. Casting or founding (of cannon, etc.). Ods. 
1602 Suaxs. Hawi. 1.1.73 And why such dayly Cast of 

Brazon Cannon. F 

30. A model made by running some liquid or 
forcing some soft substance into a mould or shape. 
Sometimes applied to the negative impression 
taken from the original ; more usually to the copy 
of the original moulded in this. 

soz ARNOLDE Chvon., (1811) 240 Plouer roosted, un caste 
de gely florisshyd, creues deudose. 1645 Evetyn Diary 
(Chandos) 175 My purchases of books, pictures, castes. 
21763 SHENSTONE Leff. cvii, A most excellent figure, and 
I shall wish much to get a good cast of it. 1777 JouNson in 
Boswell (1831) 1V. 63 Direction to send you a cast of my 
head. 1869 Puicuirs Vesuv. ii. 38 A cast in plaster of Paris. 
1872 Exvracomse Bells of Ch.i. 9 note, Taking therefrom a 
cast to constitute the outer mould for the bell. 1875 Fort- 
num Masolica ix. 77 The Alhambra vase was copied .. after 
a cast and photographs. 

b. A model of a fossil organism formed by 
mineral matter which has filled up the cavity 
originally occupied by the organism itsclf. 

1873 Dawson Earth & Jas iii. 38 Casts of sponges or fu- 
coids. 1881 Lupsocx in Nature No. 618. 408 The green sands 
of the geologist are largely made up of casts of foraminifera. 
1881 Hux.ey 747d. No. 619. 453 Their solid substance may 
be dissolved away entirely, or replaced by mineral matter, 
until nothing is left of the original but a cast, an impression. 

e. Path. ‘A mould of an interior, specially 
applied to casts of the urinary tubules in kidney 
disease, or of the respiratory tubes in croup,’ ete. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1867 J. Hoce Wicrosc. 1. ili.223 Urinary deposits (as casts, 
epithelium, crystals), 1880 WessTER Suppl. s.v., Renal 
casts (Med.), microscopic bodies found in the urine of per- 
sons affected with disease of the kidneys. 

+31. (See quots.) 

1726 R. Neve Buzlder’s Dict., These casts are Pipes of 
Wax ..proportion’d to the Bigness of the Work. 1753 
Cuampers Cyc. Supp., Cast, among plumbers, denotes a 
little brazen funnel, at one end of a mould, for casting pipes 
without soldering, by means of which the melted metal is 
poured into the mould. /ééd., Cast also denotes a cylin- 
drical piece of brass or copper, slit in two lengthwise, used 
by the founders in sand to form a canal or conduit in their 
moulds, whereby the metal may be conveyed to the different 
pieces intended to be cast. 


32. fig. Mould. 


1709 Tatler No. 28 ® 3 The true Cast or Mould in whieh 
you may be sure to know him. 1761 CuHurcuitt Aosciad 
Poems (1769) I. 47 In whate’er cast his character was laid, 
Self still, like oil, upon the surface play’d. 

XX. A twist, or turn. 

33. A permanent twist or turn, esp. to one side ; 
awarp. Cast of the eye: a slight squint. 

1505 F. Marsin, etc. AZes2. Hen. VII (1858) 278 He hathea 
litell caste with his lefte eye. 1635 GLAPTHORNE Lady Mother 
u. i. My lady has got a cast of her eye. 1677 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1251/4 Trots all, and hath a Cast in her Gallop ‘with 
her Off leg before. /éz2. No. 1183/4 Very small Eyes, witha 
squint or cast with one of them. 1710 STEELE Sater No. 
120 ? 4 Hereyes.. had odd Casts inthem. 1725 Ramsay 
Gentle Sheph, mm. iv, Which gi’es their sauls a cast, That 
turns them downright beggars at the last. 1816 Scott Old 
Mort.iv, Acast of eye which, without being actually oblique, 
approached nearly to a squint. 31825 WaterTON /Vand. S. 
A ner. \. (1887) 100 Seldom placing it [the blowpipe] in an 
oblique position, lest it should receive a cast. 

4. A bearing in some direction; inclination of 
one’s route. 

1768 Ross /felenore 79 (Jam.) Gang east, but ay some 
northward hald your cast. 


XXI. Dash or shade of colour, 

[It is difficult to say whether the origina! notion was that 
of dashing in an admixture or ‘eye’ of some colour, or 
associated with casting a shade.] 

35. A ‘dash’ of some colour, thrown into or over, 
or interspersed with another ; tinge, hue; shade. 

1602 SHAkS. //azu. 111. i. 85 Thus the natiue hew of Reso- 
lution Is sicklied or’e with the pale Cast of Thought. 1712 
Spect. No. 425 p 5 A Robe..of a yellowish Cast. 19772 
Hist. Rochester 66 Of a gray colour with a cast of green. 
1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 11. u, wv. i. 264 The 
effect ..is to give the colour a gold cast. 1822 Worpsw. 
Scen. Lakes iii. (1823) 70 The colour of the house ought. .to 
have a cast or shade of the colour of the soil. 184 CaTLin 
AV. Amer. Ind. 11. Wiii. (1844) 227 The teeth of the Indians 
.. are not white, having a yellowish cast. 

b. fy. Hue, tinge, shade, of guilt, condnct, etc. 

1655 Fextowes tr. .Wilton's 2nd Def. 245 What follows is 
of a more shocking and atrocious cast. 1762 New Dial. of 
Dead 30 The crime was of such a deep and malignant cast. 
13 Losweir Fohnson (1816) 1. Introd. 4 Of a dark un- 
charitahle cast. 1815 Scribhleomania 118b, His thoughts 
were of the sombre cast. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 
341 His countenance assumed a deeper cast of dejection. 

36. A ‘dash’ of some ingredicnt or quality. 

1662 Futcer Worthies (1840) IN. 499 This mungrel name 
seemieth to have in it an eye or cast of Greek and Latin. 
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1768 STERNE Seut. Yourn. (1778) I. 102 La Fleur had a 
small cast of the coxcomb. 1816 Scott Avzfig. i, A counten- 
ance in which habitual gravity was enlightened by a cast of 
ironical humour. 1823 — Peveril xiii, Julian, who had in 
his disposition some cast of the romantic. 1855 MiLMANn 
Lat. Chr. (1864) II. 1v. iv. 270 The wild cast of religious 
adventure in his life. : 

XIT. Sort, kind, style, quality, stamp, type, as 
determined by characteristics. 

This section, which is of modern use, and chiefly’ since 
1700, appears to blend figurative uses of many of the fore- 
going senses, VIII.-XI., one or more of these being promi- 
nent, according to the feeling of the moment. Thus the 
notions of conformation, mould, turn, inclination, colour- 
ing, complexion, quality, appear all to contribute vaguely 
to the result. 

37. in reference to outward form, configuration, 
tournure, esp. in phrase cast of features, which 
sometimes chiefly refers to facial expression. 

1653 WaLTon Auger xi, 198 This fish is of a fine cast and 
handsome shape. 1727 Pope, &c., Art Sinking 93 The 
figures must be so turned, as to manifest that intricate and 
wonderful cast of head, which distinguishes all writers of 
this kind. 1816 Scorr Axfig. i, His countenance was of 
the true Scottish cast. 1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris 36 The 
general cast of feature is the same. 1833 Marryat P, 
Sunple (1863) 139 An officer, with a very sinister cast of 
countenance. 1837 Disragu Venetia u1.i. 160 A cast of fea- 
tures delicately moulded. 1879 HARLAN Eyesight ii. 27 The 
pictures of Mephistopheles owe much of their devilish cast 
to the twitching upwards of the external angles of the lid. 

38. in rcference to the mind or character. 

1711 AppIson Spect. No. 106 ? 6 This Cast of Mind.. 
renders his Conversation highly agreeable. 1764 Reip /y- 
qguiry vi. § 1 He must have a very strange cast of under- 
standing who can seriously doubt, etc. 1798 FERRIAR 
Iilustr, Sterne iii. 62 Nothing is more seductive..to minds 
of this cast. 1805 Foster Fs. 1. ii. 21 A strongly individual 
cast of character. 1865 MerivaLe Row. Ev1p. VIII. Ixiii. 2 
His character was not of the severe and antique cast. 1836 
I. Tayvtor Phys. The. Another Life 6 Minds of philosophic 
cast. 1879 M. Arnotp Jfired Ess. 148 The professions 
so naturally share. .the cast of ideas of the aristocracy. 

b. with the notion of ‘bent’ or ‘turn’ emphasized. 

1711 Bunce. Sect. No. 197 ? 2 The business men are 
chiefly conversant in, does not only give a certain cast or 
turn to their minds. 1711 Appison 7é¢d. No. 163 P 10 The 
Mind that hath any Cast towards Devotion. 1745 J. Mason 
Self-Kuowl, 1. vii. (1853) 51 Every Man hath something 
peculiar in the Turn or Cast of his Mind, 1782 Paine Let, 
Abbé Raynel (1791) 44 The present condition of the world.. 
has given a new cast to the mind of man, 

ce. with the notion of ‘tinge’ or ‘colouring’ 
emphiasized. 

1779 Cowrer Left. 14 Nov., My mind has always a melan- 
choly cast, and is like some pools .. which though filled 
with a black and putrid water, will nevertheless on a bright 
day reflect the sunheams. 

9. in reference to actions. 

* 1750 JoHNSON Rambl. No. 99 P 16 A cast of talk, peculiar 
to their own fraternity. /ézd. No. 181 P 10, 1 had now wholly 
changed the cast of my behaviour. 1789 Bersuam £ss. I. 
ii. 23 His language has acquired a certain obsolete cast. 
1817 Monthly Rev. LXXXIII. 499 Certainly a loose cast 
prevailed in the literature of the times. 1838-9 HALLAM 
Hist. Lit. 11. 1. vii. § 36. 311 The reflections are usually of 
a moral cast. 

40. Kind, sort, style; ‘stamp, type’: a. of 
persons. App. there has hcre often been vague 
association with CASTE (formerly spelt cas7). 

1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 361 The design of you and 
those of your cast has been. . against all the forraign Churches. 
1713 Berkevey /ylas & P. iii, | am of a vulgar cast, simple 
enough to believe my senses. 1728 Younc Love Fame iii. 
(1757) ror As if men now were of anothercast, They meanly 
live on alms of ages past. 1742 RicHarpson Pamela 111. 
216 Better than twenty humble Servants of Mr. Murray’s 
Cast. 1776 Gipson Decline & F. 1. ix. 180 Heroines of 
such a cast may claim our admiration. 182g Scott in 
Croker P. (1884) 11. xiv. 30 Strict Presbyterian and Whig 
of the old Scottish cast. 1842 J. H. Newman &ss. (1871) 
I]. 376 Here is a man of the cast of Hooker and Butler. 

b. of animals, or things. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1V. 1290 Farther up the hills, it 
[the soil] is of a grey tough cast. 1785 Burke Nad. Arcot’s 
debts Wks. 1842 I. 318 Crimes of the same blood, family, 
and cast. 1802 HuntinctTon Bank of Faith 73 A dapple- 
grey, very spotted, and o1 the tabby cast. 

XIII. 41. Hunting. The spreading out of the 
hounds in different directions in search of a lost 
scent. 

¢1830 C. Wickstep in R. Eg.-Warburton //xat. Songs 
(1883) 226 Those sons of old Bedford .. So quick at a cast, 
and so ready toturn. 1846 R. Ec.-Warsurton Aunt. Songs 
(1883) 4 Friends, gentlemen, foxhunters, pray now, Hold 
hard, let ’em make their own cast. 1861 G. BERKELEY 
Sportsu. W, Prairies xviii. 311 No cast that I could make, 
or the hound in his sagacity imagine, could recover her line 
again. 1885 Dx. Beaurort & M. Morris /unting \Badm. 
Libr.) ii. 87 Always allow your hounds to make their own 
cast before you make yours. 

b. jig. 

1846 R. Ec.-Warsurton unt, Songs (1883) No. xx. Vv. 53 
How his Muse o’er the field made each season a cast. 

XIV. 42. Comb. (in some cases perh. the verb 
stem): as cast-makcr ; cast-fly, a fly for angling ; 
cast-hole (sce quot.) ; cast-house (see quot.). 

1681 CHEeTHAM Angler's Vade-m. ii. § 11 (1689) 12 Your 
line for Dub-fty, Cast-fly or Artificial fly. 1747 Hooson 
Miner's Dict. Fij, Cutting a Square Hole, about a Yard 
every way, throwing out the [arth as far as he can with his 
Spade, which will be.. about three Yards Deep, and this 
is called a Cast-hole. 1877 Symonps in Academy 3 Nov. 
419/2 As a cast-maker uses plaster of Paris. 188 Jises 10 


CAST. 


Sept. 9/4 The hops when. .swept from the floors of the cast- 
houses are packed in sacks by the pressure of machinery. 
1881 RaymMonp Mining Gloss., Cast-house, the building in 
which pigs or ingots are cast. 


Cast (kast),v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. cast. 

Forms: Jxfinttive 3-5 casten, (5 castin, -yn), 
kaste(n, keste(n, 6 caste, 3- cast. a. 7. 3-5 
caste, kast(e, 3-7 kest(e, (5, 6 cest, kiste, 
keist, kyste), 7 Sc. cuist, 8 Sc. coost, 3— cast; 
also 4-7 casted, 4-5 -id(e. a. pple. 3-8 north. 
easten, -in, -yn, 4-6 caste, kast(e, kest(e, (4 
icast), 6 Sc. cassin, -yn, caissen, 4— cast ; also 
4-6 castid. [ME. cast-ex, a. ON. hasta wk. vb. 
to cast, throw (Icel. and Sw. asta, Da. haste, North 
Fris. hastis): cf. ks (kasi), Rostr (:—kastuz), pile, 
heap thrown up, which has been compared with L. 
gerére (ges-) gestus. It took in ME. the place of 
OE. weorpan (see Warp), and has now in turn 
been largely superseded in ordinary language and 
in the simple literal sense by THROW, q. v. ‘ Cas¢ it 
into the pond ’has an archaic effect in comparison 
with ‘ ¢4vow it into the pond’. But it is in ordinary 
use in various figurative and specific senses, and 
in many adverbial combinations, as cas¢ about.] 


General arrangement: 1, Tothrow. II. To throw down, 
overthrow, defeat, convict, condemn. III. To throw off 
so as to get quit of, to shed, vomit, discard. IV. To throw 
up (earth) with a spade, dig (peats, a ditch, etc.). V. To 
put or place with haste or force, throw into prison, into a 


state of rage, sleep, etc. WI. To reckon, calculate, forecast.: 


VII. To revolve in the mind, devise, contrive, purpose. 
VIII. To dispose, arrange, allot the parts ina play. IX. 
To cast metal, etc. X. To turn, twist, warp, veer, incline. 
XI. To plaster, daub. XII. Hunting and Hawking 
senses, those of doubtful position, and phrases. XIII. 
Adverbial combinations. 

I. The simple action: To throw. 

1. ¢vans. To project (anything) with a force of 
the nature of a jerk, from the hand, the arms, a 
vessel, or the like; to THrow (which is now the 
ordinary equivalent) ; to fling, hurl, pitch, toss. 

1230 Hali Meid. 41 Ha [pride] cast hire fader sone se ha 
iboren wes fram be hehste heuene in tohelle grunde. ¢ 1275 
Lay. 1919 Corineus..caste hine adun mid pe cleue. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 20962 His hand .. he schok and in pe fir hir [pe 
neder]kest. ¢1340/67d. 19461(Fairf.) Pe witnes sulde be-gyn 
be first stane for to caste. c1450 AZerdin ili. 42 Pendragon 
caste in fier, and brente vp Vortiger. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 101 Certayn men beyng at a wyndow 
keste water vpon him. 1595 SHAks. Fohn v. i. 39 They 
found him dead, and cast intothe streets. 1611 Bipte Fok 
viii. 7 Hee that is without sinne among you, let him first 
cast a stone at her. 1€64 Evetyn Aad. Hort, (1729) 195 
Never cast Water on things newly planted. 1678 N. Wan- 
LEY Wond, Lit. World v. ii. § 86. 473/1 He would cast a 
Horse-man’s Mace..farther than any other of his Court. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Baile, Casting the water by 
handout of a Boat. 1829 Hoop Zug. Aram xxi, I took the 
dreary body up And cast it in a stream. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. 1.1. 300 Men fell to play at casting of the 
stone; And strong men cast it mighty of their hands. 1887 
Cornh, Mag., Gaverocks i. 7 ‘Take my rein’ said the girl.. 
casting the reins towards him. 

+b. abso. Also, To aim, deliver a blow. Ods. or 
arch. 

¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1901 Pe wy3e. . braydez out be bry3t 
bars & at pe best ee oe : 

ec. fig. 

21340 Hamro.e Psalter 498 Pan kest behynd pi bake all 
my synnys. a31sq4x Wyatt Poet, lWks, (1861) 83 From my 
heart I cest That, I had first determin’d for the best. 1642 
T. Taytor God's Fudg. 1.1. xv. 49 Hee..doth..cast behind 
his backe the grace of God’s spirit. 170g Pore Iindsor 
For. 173 Lodona’s fate, in long oblivion cast. 


d. + Zo cast sced. Now chiefly fg. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husé. 1. (1586) 24 b, Neither 
can it be certaynely appoynted, howe muche seede is gene- 
rally to be cast uppon an acre. 1611 Bisre £ccles. xi. 1 
Cast thy bread vpon the waters. 1861 T. Trottore La 
Beata 11. 73 (Hoppe) These hints had not been cast on 
barren ground. 1864 Tennyson lower, Once in a golden 
hour I cast to earth a seed. 

e. To throw (dice) from the box. Also aéso/. 
Hence + 70 cast a chance (obs.). 

1458 AZS. Christ's Hosp. Abingd, in Dom. Archit. 111. 42 
They cockid for cartes, & cast for her chisyng. 1565-78 
Cooper Thesaur., Fritillus, a little boxe to cast dice on the 
table. 1595 SouTHwELL 777. Death 22 God casteth the 
dice, and giueth vs our chaunce. a@1628 F. GReEvILLE 
Siduey (1652) 58 He might. .cast a chance for all our goodes, 
lives, and liberties. 1820 Hoyle’s Games Jmpr. 362 Any 
throw which the caster may be going to cast. 

f. To deposit (a voting paper or ticket); to 
give (a vote). 

1871 SmiLes Charac. x. (1876) 273 The immense majority 
of votes would be cast in favour of Plutarch. 1885 Con- 
temp. Rev. June 886 Inability .. to read the ballot they are 
expected to cast. 

+g. To cast cross and pile: to toss up a coin as 
a way of casting lots. Ods. 

1637 T. Brian Pisse-proph. (1679) 164 He should notwith- 
standing cast cross and pile which of these [remedies] he 
should appoint. ¢ 1645 Vox Turturis 23 They had a Cus- 
tome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to draw Cutts 
(as we do) or cast crosse and pile, 

h. 70 cast lots: see Lor. 
i. fg. To cause to fall or happen. 

1633 Br. Hatt //ard Texts 46 Pray ye that this flight of 
yours... be not cast upon such a time. 


CAST. 


+2. Formerly said also of military engines, bows, 
and the like, which throw or shoot projeetiles ; 
often aésol. (like to shoot). Also of the general or 
soldiers. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 9890 pis castel..it es hei sett a-pon be 
crag..pan na mmaner engine o were Mat cast par-til it for to 
dere. ¢1325 Cocr de LZ. 4116 The engyne was bente..A 
gret ston into the toun was keste. 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 165 Bothe day & nyght uate toure he kast. 1382 
Wycewir 2 Avugs xiil. 17 Helise seyde, kast an arowe; and 
he kest. 1544 Ascitam To.xaph. (Arb.) 117 So that he be.. 
spedye ynough for far casting. 1599 Tuynne A uimadi. 
(1865) 41 The trepeget must nedes also be one instrumente 
to cast stones, 3609 Bisre (Douay) 1 Afacc. vi, 51 Ar- 
balists and engins, and instruments to cast fyre. 

8. Said of the sea, waves, wind, or the like: csp. 
in cast ashore. Cf. cast away, 72. 

1613 Brace Acts xxvii. 26 Howbeit we must be cast vpon 
a certaine Iland. 1618 M. Baret Horsemanship 1. 4 Ari- 
stippus trauailing to Rhodes by Sea, was cast a-land by 
shipwracke, 1634 Herpert /vazv. 21 The wind blowing 
strongly, we were cast upon the shoales..of Mozambique. 

4, Said of any similar motion however pro- 
dueed. arch. (In quot. used aédso/.) 

3340 Aycnd. 66 Ase be wy3te bet ualp ine hot weter bet 
oy hyer and per, and scoldep alle po pet byeb ber aboute. 
5. ag To throw oneself. (not eolloq.) 

1330 R. Brunne (1810) 274 Pam to kest smertly to be 
assaute. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serin. Tint. 203/2 Not shew- 
ing themselues too muche, nor casting themselues at ran- 
dome. 161: Binte Pref 2 He casteth himselfe headlong 
ypon pikes. 1653 H. Cocan tr. into's Trav, vill. § 2. 23, 
I cast myselfat the feet of the Elephant whereupon the King 
rode. 1693 Afeur. Ct. Teckely 1. 121 To cast themselves on 
any other side upon the Emperor’s Lands. 1714 E1t.woop 
Autobiog. 14 At length I found Means to cast my self into 
the Company of the Daughter. 1783 Ainswortit Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) iv. s.v. Adcyoue, Alcyone .. hearing of her hus- 
band’s death, cast herself into the sea 1832 TENNYSON 
Mariaua in S. 27 Low on her knees herself she cast. 
“+b. intr. (for ref.) Ods. 

. “ad St. Brandan 517 Ther-over [A..rock] the see caste 
i-lome. 

6. To throw forth (a net, fishing line, hook, or 
the like, also the sounding lead, an anchor). 

ar kK. Horu 1014 Hi strike seil, And ankere gunne 
caste. 1526 Pilgr. Pers. (W. de W. 1533) 133 b, He casteth his 
Mettes in vayne before them yt be as byrdes full flygge. 
1535 CovERDALE Acts xxvii. 28 They cast out the leade & 
founde it twentye feddoms. 163x0 B. Jonson Alchs. tt. i, The 
Temple Church, there I have cast my angle. 1651-7 T. 
Barker Art pegalies (1820) 6 You can cast your flye. 
Be sure you casting alwayes down the stream. 1674 
Evetyn Navig. & Comtuut. § 54. 101 Those of Flanders, who 
never presum'd to cast a Net without Permission. 1798 
Cart. Berry tn Nicolas Disp, Nelson (3845) 111. 51 Hauling 
the braces, etc., preparatory to our casting anchor. 1855 
Macaucay Hist, Eng. 111. 353 Some angler casting his fly 
on the foam of the river. 1860 Pusey J7iu., Proph. 413 
Shall he. .cast his emptied net, unceasingly. 

b. Hawking. To cast a lure. 

368z Drypen Epilogue King & Queett (Globe) 457 Methinks 
some vizard mask I see Cast out her lure from the mid gal- 
lery. 1704 Wortipce Dict. Rust. ct Urb. s.v. Faulcon, 
Cast the Lure so ncar her, that she may catch it within 
the length of her lease. 

e. jutr, (for reff.) of an anehor. 

1646 H. Lawrence Couun. Angels 171 Our anchor casts 
deepe in heaven. 

7. To cast an eye, glance, look, ete. Still 
common use. 

atzzzg Ancr. R. 56 To kesten kang eien upon 3unge 
wummen. a 1300 Cursor MM. 15952 [Jesus] pan turnd him 
a-bute on petre his hei he kest.  ¢ 1385 Craucer LZ. G. WV. 
1852 As she felle adoun she kaste hir loke. a14go Ant. de 
la Tour 57 For a leude loke that he kiste on Barsaba. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. wi. (1586) 124 Horses. .if 
they cast their looke upon their belly. 1605 SHaks. Lear 
iv. vi. 13 How fearefull And dizie ‘tis to cast ones eyes so 
low. 1662 StituincrL. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 2 Cast your eye 
on the matter contained in it. 631 Drypven Virg, Georg. 
iv, 708 Th’ unwary Lover cast his Eyes behind. 1732 
Lepiarp Sethos 11. tx. 302 My family have cast their eyes 
on an excellent person. 1812 J. Wtison /sle of Palins in. 
866 They cast their eyes around the isle. 1816 Scott Antig. 
xliv, I have sometimes thought that you have cast your 
eyes upon Miss Wardour, 1863 G. hues Rowola 1. vi. 
(1880) I. 97 He cast a keen glance of surprise at the group 
before him. 

+b. Formerly, also, Zo cast a thought, a reflection 
upon ; to cast ones heart, affections, ete. (now, to 
set); also, ¢o cast love, favour, a fancy unto. Obs. 

3297 R. Giouc. (1810) 353 Pe kyng in hys syde ys herte al 
up hym caste, ¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. W, 1878 Ther as they 
kaste hir hert, there it dwelleth. 1470-85 MALory Arthur 
(1816) I. 36 The king cast great love unto her. 1540 Hyrpr 
tr. Vives’ Justr, Chr. Wout. (1592) Miv, Men never cast 
any favor to a woman but for some good profite. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny ¥.64 An harlot that Anniball cast a fancie 
ynto. ¢1665 Mrs. Hutcuinson wer. Col. H. 9 A rich 
widow..cast her affections on him. 1736 BuTLer Anal. 1. 
ui, 63 Who casts a transient reflection upon the Subject. 

+ 8. To emit, give out, send forth (light, dark- 
ness, fire, heat, cold, an odour). Ods. (exc. as in 9). 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 23218 Euer it brennes dai and nizht, 
bot neuermare it castes light. c1340 Gaw. § Gr. Aut. 
2001 Clowdes kesten kenly pe colde to pe erthe. 1533 

Douctas Eneis xin. Prol. 68 Hornyt Lucyne castand bot 
dym lycht. 1637 RutHerrorD Left. clxxxi. (1862) I. 436 

ow soon can he with his flint cast fire. 1667 Mitton P. Z 

1. 183 Voyd of light Save what the glimmering of these livid 

flames Casts pale and dreadful. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist, 

Earth (J.) This. .casts a sulphureous smell. 1704 WorLipcE 

Dict. Rust, et Urb.s.v. England, Coal .. casts a greater 


in 
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heat, and is more lasting. 1742 Pore Dunc. w. 539 Turned 
to the sun, she casts a thousand dyes. 

9. To throw or eause to fall (light, etc.) 0% or 
over any object, or in some particular dtrcetton. 
Now chiefly in cast a shadow (on). 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 9925 It castes lem ouer al sa bright, pat 
reches to pe dunjon oht. fbid. 10060 Pe grace pat of hir 
brestis Ouer all pis world pat grace it kestis, 1535 Cover- 
DALE Judith ix, 8 Castinge a thick darcknes before them. 
1634 Be. Hani. Occas. Medit. Wks. (1808) 1og The sun 
darkens the full moon, in casting the shadow of the earth 
upon her opposed face. /dsd. xxxii. 134 On the sight of a 
dark lantern... he can discern another man, by that light, 
which is cast before him. 1738 Pore £ fil. Sat. ii. 97 Or 
round a quaker’s beaver castaglory. 1752 J. Gitt Trinity 
iii. 72 Though they do not prove the doctrine of the Trinity, 
yet they cast some light upon it. 3801 Camppec. Lochiel 
56 Coming events cast their shadows hefore. 1830 Tenny- 
son Poems 79 There isno bright form Doth not cast a shade. 
1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi. iv. 33 Every shadow which 
one casts on the next. 1860 TyNpaLt Géac. t. § 36. 106 A pine- 
fire was., casting its red light upon the surrounding objects. 

+b. sntr. (for refl.) Obs. 

1692 in Capt. Suith's Seantau's Gram, 1. 154, 1..find.. 
the Shadow of the top of the Tower to cast at D. 1 
Woruipce Dict, Rust. et Urb. s.v. Low Bell, The light 
will cast a great distance before you very broad. 

@. Zo cast (a thing) zxlo the shade~ usually fig. 

1884 Manch. Exam, 2 May 4/7 Internal taxation.. is so 
excessive. .as to cast even an illiberal tariff into the shade. 

+10. To toss (the head), to shrug (the shoulders). 

azzzg Leg. Kath, 1351 Pe keiser kaste his heaued, as wod 
mon, of wredde. ¢ 1430 J/ow Gd, Wijf 61 in Babees Bk. 
(1869) 39 Braundische not with pin heed, pi schuldris pou ne 
caste, ¢1g§00 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 8 Than Cocke cast a 
syde his hede. 1792 Burns Duucan Gray Maggie coost 
her heed fu’ heigh, 
II. To throw down, overthrow, defeat. 


11. To throw down, throw on the ground. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb. )3 The wulf caste his glove to 
fight with the foxe. 1755 Jounson Dict. s. v., The king was 
cast from his throne. 3863 Tuackeray Four Geerges iil. 
176 Low he lies. .who was cast lower than the poorest. 

12. To throw (a beast) on its back or side. The 
pa. pple. is used of a sheep or other beast that 
has got upon its baek, and is unable to risc. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Flush. 1. (1586) 133 For kibed 
heeles, take and cast him, and binde his legges fast 
together, 1607 Torsett Four.f. Beasts 313 Cast the 
Horse..and with that Oyl rub the Splent. 1810 7 rea/. 
Chotce, Buying, &¢., Live Stock 63 The animal is first cast, 
or thrown, and his legs bound. 188z Romanes Anim. Ju- 
tell. 448 A collie which .. would run off to seek any sheep 
that might be cast, and .. assist it to rise. 1886 Sat. Rev. 
6 Mar. 327 Granted. .that it is a triumph of ingenuity [for a 
horse] to get cast in a loose box half as big as a barn. 

3. To throw to the ground, esf. in wrestling ; 
fig. to overthrow (an antagonist). arch. or dial. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 25671 Pe feindes fraistes me ful fast, wele 
i hope t sal aim cast. c¢ 1400 Ga:elyn 245 And kaste him 
on the lefte syde that thre ribbes tobrak. ¢ 1489 CaxToN 
S. Aymon i.55 Guenes..casted hym ded to the erth. 1580 
Lyty Exphues(Arb.) 158 Either she should sit fast, or else I 
should cast her. 1605 SHAks. A/acd.u. iii, 46 Though he 
tooke vp my Legges sometime, yet I made a shift to cast 
him. a 1615 Arieue Cron. Erlis of Ross (1850) 1 He had sic 
craft in wrasling, that he cuist all men that assilseit him. 
1887 Cornh, Mag., Gaverocks i. 6 His father .. tripped up 
his heels, and cast him sprawling on his back. 

14. To defeat in an aetion at law. 

1542 BrinxLow Courfi. viii. (1874) 22 The promoter payth 
no charges though he be cast. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. i. 
20 Their cause thereby was cast by their own confession. 
3659 Hammonp On /’s. li. 4 What ever suite thou wagest 
against me, thou art sure to cast me. 1730 FIELDING 
Temple Beau Wks. 1755 }. 119, I have resolved never to go 
to law with a beggar or a lord: the one will never be cast, 
and the other you will get nothing by casting. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Brit, Judia 1. 1. iv. 144 A punishment seems to be 
inflicted on the defendant in all actions for debt wherein 
he is cast. 1854 H. Mitrer Sch. § Schur, xxii. (1857) 495 
The magistrates were cast in damages. 

+15. To defeat in competition. 
sive. Obs. or dial. 

s6r0 Hearey St. dug. City of God 6 Shee [é. ¢. Juno) was 
cast, in the contention of beauty, by the judgement of Paris. 
1628 Fectuam Resolves 1. \xxi. Wks. (1677) 111 Juno was 


Chiefly in fas- 


. content with her beauty, till the Trojan Youth cast her, by 


advancing Venus. 1686 Burnet 7vaz, i.i(1750156 A Man 
may have more than two thirds sure, and yet be cast in a 
Competition. 

+16. To find or deelare guilty; to conviet. Ods. 

1536 Sir J. Russert Let. 12 May in Lisle Papers VII. 35 
This day, Mr. Norrisand such other as you know are cast} 
and the Queen shall go to her judgment on Monday nest. 
1649 Mitton Erkou. 15 The Commons by farr the greater 
number cast him: the Lords agreed to the Sentence. 1660 
Stanrey ist. Philos. (170%) 90/2 Socrates was cast by 281 
voices. a 3714 BuRNET Own Pinte (1466) I, 33 When it went 
to the vote seven acquitted but eight cast lum. 1849 Grote 
Greece uu. \xvii. VIET. 463 There was no man.. who might 
not be cast or condemned, or fail in his own suit, even with 
right on his side. 

+17. To condemn. Const. for (the penalty). 

1567 JeweL Def. Apol. (1611) 107 Thinke you, he would 
determine matters, before he knew them: So might he cast 
Christ, and quit Barabbas. 1649 Lovetace Poems (1659) 
155 AS a prisoner new cast Who sleeps in chaines that night 
his last. 1709 Stryveé daw. Ref. I. xv. 392 Strangways and 
his crew .. were .. all cast to suffer death. a1714 BURNET 
Own Time (1766) 11. 49 He was cast; and he prepared 
himself very seriously foe death. 1772 Mackenzie Afan 
World u. xxii. (1823) 495, I was tried for the crime, & 
was cast for transportation, 1816 J. H. Vaux in Knapp & 
Baldw. Newgate Cal, Cast for death for privately stealing. 


CAST. 


b. fig. and transf. Vo condemn. 

a 1375 Joseph Artin. 117 ‘What, mon?’ quab pe kyng 
‘bou castest piseluen.’ 1567 TIARMAN Caveat 88 Vhe 
learned lawes do quite or do cast, Such suttile searchers, 
3606 Dexken Sev, Sins 1. tArb.) 1g Thy last will, at the last 
day, will be an Inditement to cast thee. 1669 Prxn No 
Cross i. § 10 (1682117 ‘Vhat .thy unsutable & un-Christ-like 
life may not castthee at that great assize of the world. 

III. To throw off, out, away: with stress on 
the notion of getting quit of or losing. 

18. To throw off. Of a horse: 70 cast his rider 
(arch. or dtal.), fo cas? a shoe (the ordinary phrase). 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 27067 (Quen man has casten his birthing 
o sin pat on him forwit lal. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Like the hors that castethe his maistre, 1596 
Srenser /, 0, iv. iv. 30 To stumble, that his rider nigh he 
cast. 1649 Seven Laws Eng, u. xxiii. (1739) 103 Having 
once wonthe Saddle, he is loth to be cast. a1700 Jronper's 
Proph.in Se. Pasquils (1868) 271 Sir Presbyier, ye spur 
Your speavie mear too fast... Your covenant she'll casi. 
1816 Scott Anérq. i, One of the horses hid cast a fore foot 
shoe. 1822 Berwick Men. 24 One may socn get what one 
will never cast. 3840 TiackERAy Catheriie vil, The horse 
had cast a shoe. 

+b. Ofa pen, ete.: To shed ink, colour). 

3639 Furier //oly Wear uu. xxvi. (1647) 76 His penne will 
seldom cast ink when he meeteth with the corruption of the 
Romish court, 1716 Horneck Crucif. Jesus 597 If the 
Pencil tn his Hand should. .cast no Colour. 

19. To throw off (clothes). Now chiefly d/a/. 
(esp. Sc.), exeept where it has the sense of ‘dis- 
card’,=throw off for good or for the season, 
eease to wear. Cf. cast off (79 b). 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 21527 Of he kest al to his serk, 16.. 
Davpen (J.), When I begin, In virtue clothed, to cast the 
rags of sin. 1711 Anpison Sfect. No. 98 p 1 They have 
cast their Head-dresses in order to surprise us, 1787 Gurss 
Aer. War, Till Suthrons raise, an’ coost their claine Be- 
hind himina raw, man. 1845 Hoop A/ermaid of Marc. i, 
The widow comes .. to cast her weeds, Old maxrm, Cast 
nota clout till May be out. 

20. To throw off in process of growth (esf. the 
skin, as reptiles, caterpillars); also (somewhat 
arch. or dial.) to shed (hair, horns, teeth, leaves . 

1486 BE. St. Albans Eivb, At sayut andrew day his hornys 
he will cast. 1577-87 Houtxsuep Chron. Tred. | 1808) VI. 
331 As the woolfe which often casteth his haires but neuer 
changeth his conditions. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 732 The 
Creatures that cast their Skin are, the Snake, the Viper, the 
Grashopper, the Lizard, the Silk-worm, etc. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng.1. x\vii. (1739) 77 The Eagle had cast its Feathers, 
and could towre no more. 1676 IWValton's Aneler iv. (1864: 
62 Some hollies or oaks are longer before they cast their 
leaves. 1678 Butter (ud. 1. th. 649. 1704 WorLipcr Dict. 
Rust, ct Urb. s.v. Oxen, He will cast his two foremost 
Teeth in ten Months of his first Year. 1789 Waite Seléorne 
n. xlvi, A skin or coat, which must be cast before the insect 
can arrive at its perfect state. 1801 Strut Sforts 4 P. 1. 
it. 33 At the moulting time, when they cast their feathers 

+b. To give birth to, bear (young ; to lay 
(eggs), deposit (spawn). Ods. or dial. 

1587 Turserv. frag. T. (1837) 161 Shee was the fairest 
hewde. .that ever kinde Had cast. 1653 WALTON Angler i. 
26 There be divers fishes that cast their spawne on flags and 
stones. 1711 ADpisox Sfect. No. 120 ? 5 Some Creatures 
cast their Eggs as Chance directs them. 1 Herp Coli. 
Se. Songs 11. 7 Four-and-twenty gude milk kye..a’ cast 
in ae year. 1774 Gotnsm. Anrut. Nat. (1776) FV. 174 They 
make a second departure in March to cast their young. 

+e. To void (exerements). Oés. 

170g Worttpce Dict. Rust. et Urb, s.v. Badger, One 
{sort} casteth his Fiants long like a Fox. //id.s.v. #’olf- 
Hunting, The Bitch casteth her Fiaunts commonly in the 
midst of the High-way, 

d. To ‘yield’ (as com). dal. 

18799 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-6h, ‘Ow did that 
w’eat cast as yo’ wun thrashin’? Middlin’ like .. it dunna 
cast like it did last ‘ear. 

21. esp. To throw off, or shed, or drop, out of 
due season; to give birth to or bear prematurely. 
(In eommon use of animals, fruit-trees., 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. v. in Ashm. Theat. Chern, (1652 

1 A Mare woll cast her Foale. 1523 Firznens. //nsd. § 69 

esse hurte .. to haue his cowe caste her calfe, thanne an 
ewe to caste her lambe. 1549 Coverpate, etc. Lrasin. 
Par. 1 Cor. xv. 8 An vnseasonable borne apostle .. lyke 
an vnperfite chyld, rather caste, than wel borne. 1587 
Harrison England u. xxi, The spring maketh him that 
drinketh it to cast all histeeth. 1602 Return /r. Parnass. 
in. v. (Arb.) 46 It was a terrible feare that made vs cast our 
haire. 3611 Biate Rev. vi, 13 Asa figge tree custeth her vn- 
timely figs when she is shaken of a mighty winde. 1637 J. 
Moore Maffe Mans Mortal, i. iit, 199 The Elephant 
(being coursed) casteth her precious tooth and so esca th. 
1658 Ussnex uz. vi. 220 Darius his wife. .cast the child of 
which she went, and died. 1882 Garden 168/3 Nature may 
.. relieve herself by casting the whole of the crop. 

22. Of bees : To throw off (a swarm ; generally 
aébsol. to swarm. (The ordinary term tn Sc. 

3523 Firzners. //usd. § 122 At the tyme that they shall 
cast the swarme. /éid. In June and ju they do moost 
comynly cast. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husd. wi. (1586) 
183 b, bree the fifth Ides of May. till the tenth, or the 
twelfth of June, they use to cast theyr swarmex. 1609 Cc, 
Butter Fem. Mon, v. (1623) Liv, .\ good stocke doth 
vsually cast twise, a prime swarme, and an after swarme. 
1747 Maxwett Bee Master 34 (Jam.) A hive, which to ap- 
Pearance was ready 10 cast 

+23. Of plants: To throw out (branches or 
shoots). Oés. 

1340 A yend. 31 Pis zenne his a to kuead rote pet kest uele 
kueade Lojes. 1631 Markus Weald of Kent u. i. (1608) 
rz The former Marle. is but a dead Clod..nor casteth any 
profitable grass at all. 


CAST. 


24. To cast colour: to lose colour, become pale, 
fade, esp. by the action of light. Also aédso/. in 
mod. dial. use. 

1350 W2ll. Palerne 831 He cast al his colour and bi- 
com pale. ?a1400 Blorte Arth. 118 The kynge keste 
colours. .with crouelle lates. Afocd. Sc. Avery good colour, 
if it do not cast, 

25. To throw up from within; to vomit. 7Zo 
cast the gorge: to vomit violently, or make violent 
attempts to vomit. Now, only of hawks or other 
birds (exc. da/.). 

a 1300 Cursor MJ. 26783 Pai baim to pair filthes fest als 
hund to pat he forwit kest. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XV, XCiil. (1495) 661 The sede of clete helpith theym whyche 
castyth blood. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Cvij, Ye se yowre 
hawke nesyng and Castyng wat thorogh her Nostrellis. 
1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4355 Till scho had castin ane cuppill 
of quarts. 1607 Suaks. 7¥s107 1. ili. 40. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World 11. v. iti. § 18. 483 Somewhat that shall make 
him cast his gorge. 1768 Ross Helexore 56 (Jam.) Gut and 
ga’ she keest wi’ braking strange. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
I. 324/2 The undigestible parts of the prey of the Owl.. are 
regularly cast or regurgitated from the stomach. 

b. aédsol. Also fig. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 63 Castyn or brakyn [A\ as man owt 
thestomack]. 1493 /es¢z?val/(W.de W. 1515) 52 He might 
not receyue y® sacrament for castynge. 1607 TorseLt 
Four. Beasts 278 These feathers will make him to cast 
immediately at the nose, 1623 Harr Arraigum. Ur. v. 
110. 1735 Pore Donne's Sat. iv. 157 Like a big wife, at sight 
of loathsome meat Ready to cast. 1850 /raser’s Mag. 557 
The swallow casts after the fashion of a hawk or owl. 

Jig. 1632 RutuerrorD Left. xxiii. (1862) I. gt Let your 
soul. .cast at all things and disdain them, except one only. 
a 1665 W. Gururie Serm. Mark viii. (1709) 25 (Jam.) They 
have broken the covenant, casten at his ordinances. 

ce. Said also of the sea, a volcano, etc. 

1592 .Vo-body & Sozte-b. (1878) 296 Allthe chimneyes shall 
cast smoake at once. 1601 Hottanp Péiy I. 106 The hill 
Chimera, which casteth flames of fire euery night. 1610 
Suaks. Yep. 1. i. 251 We all were sea-swallow’d, though 
some cast againe. 

+26. To ejaculate, utter (words), heave (a sigh). 

a 1300 Cursur A/, 10464 Wit the bolnning of hir hert, Sco 
kest sum wordes son ouerthuert. 1330 R. BrunnE Chron. 
(1810) 295 Pekest all suilk a crie, pat nien mot here a myle. 

c 1450 Sir Beues (MS. M.) 2740 The dragon had of ham a 
smell And he keste vpa gret yell. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sovnes of 
Aymon (1835) 485 Whan the byshop turpyn sawe this, he 
casted a grete sighe. 1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock ui. 157 Not 
louder shouts to pitying Heav’n are cast. 

27. To throw or set aside, reject, discard ; esp. 
to set aside as disqualified; to reject (horses) as 
unfit ; to dismiss (soldiers, etc.). 

{In this sense the pa. pple. ran together with that of 
Cass v. (sense 2), so that about 1600 cas# may be either.]} 

21375 Yoscph Arinz. 703 Forte cristene be folk, and casten 
be false. 1587 Turserv. Trag. 7. (1837) 52 No more must 
all Cupidos knyghtes be cast because of some. [1604 E. 
Grimston Siege of Ostend 80 He hath cast and dismist so 
many olde experimented Captaines.] 1604 Suaxs. O74. 1. i. 
150 The State. . Cannot with safetie cast him. (1614 RALEIGH 
Hist. World 11. v. iv.§ 5. 523 Many Companies .. of forrein 
Auxiliaries are presently cast.] 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
ut. vi. § 26 This Child..was..near being excluded. .and 'tis 
certain a Figure a little more oddly turn’d had cast him. 
1715 in Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 78 If that [Revelation] be 
vce casten, we shall fall upon no other. 1817 KEaTINGE 
7razv. 11,103 The number of horses cast from the cavalry. 
1854 H. Mitier Sch. & Sc/az. vi. (1857) 114 He determined 
that Cousin George should becastin the examination. 1872 
Avteros ii. 9 No more thought of rejecting him as a suitor, 
than a trainer would of casting a colt for showing temper. 

“Improperly for Cass, to make void. 

1717 Woprow Corr. (1843) 11. 331 It is nothing. .less. .than 
a total casting and making vord the patrons’ power in all 
time coming. 

IV. To throw up with a spade or shovel. 

28. To throw up (earth, etc.) whence the cur- 
rent northern use in fo cast sods, turf, peat: to 
dig them up. Also in ploughing. 

1497 in Lid. Treas. Acc. Scott. 1. 364 To the monk that 
castis the gardin. 1§23 Firzuers. Ash. § 13 Let him caste 
his barley-erthe, and shortly after rygge it agayne. 1616 
Surrt. & Maru. Country. Farnz 307 It being vsed to be 
cast and tilled with thicker raisings of the earth. 1663 
Spatpinc Troub. Chas. I (1792) 1. 166 (Jam.) Peats and 
fire was very scarce, through want of servants to cast and 
win them. /déd. 216 The servants, who should have casten 
the peats. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 131 To be pre- 
served always in the same form, by casting, that is, by 
ploughing two ridges together, beginning at the furrow that 
separates them, and ploughing round and round, till the two 
ridges be finished. 1850 J. F. Campsett Vales W. Highi. 
II. 36 The Laird was getting his peats cast. A/od. Se. 
Casting divots on the edge of the common. ; 

b. To shovel coal from the keels into the collier 

(vessels); see CASTER 2 b. 

1882 J. GREEN Tales & Ballads Wearside (1885) 223 He 
had commenced to cast at two o'clock in the morning. 

+ 29. To dig or clear out (a ditch or the like), 
throwing the soil up on the edges. Ods. 

1481-90 //oward Ilouseh. Bhs. (1841) 21 For casting the 
poondes at Wysnowe vj.s. viij.d. 1g22z 27S. Acc. S?. John's 
Hosp., Cantcrb,, Paied for castyng of xxj roddis of dykyng, 
1576 ict 18 /:liz. x. §7 No Person..shall cast or scour any 
Ditch and throw or lay the Soil thereof into the Highway. 
1579 Iwyne P/his. agst, Fort.1. xc. 111 b, Thouhast planted 
trees, thou hast cast ryuers, thou hast plashed hedges. 1617 
Coituns Def. Bp. Ely A iija, I will not draine the fenne, 
or stand casting the ponde, 1614 Rateicn //7st. World v. 
vi. § 7 A newe ditch lately cast by Perseus. 

+30. To form by throwing up, to raise (a 
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mound, bank, earthwork, or the like). Ods. 
Cast up (83). 

1593 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 
36 Payde for casting the causey iijs. jd. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist. Turks(1621) 526 He commanded. . the broken passages 
to be casteven. 1608 SHans. Per. 1. i. 100 The blind Mole 
cast Copt hills toward heauen. 1611 Bipte 2 Adngs xix. 32 
The king of Assyria shall not come into this city..nor cast 
(CoverpDALE dygge] a bank against it. 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 
675 Pioneers..to trench a field Or cast a rampart. 

V. To put, or place, with haste, violence, force, 
or power, so that the effect resembles throwing. 

31. To lay, place, put, with an action of force, 
decisiveness, or haste. (Now usually throw.) 

a 1300 Cursor AJ, 3152 Pe child he kest a-pon anass. /bid. 
5441 He kest a-boute bain aiper arm. a@1300 Havelok 2448 
[Lhey] keste him on a scabbed mere. 1526 TinpaLe A/a?t. 
xxvi, 12 She casted thisoyntment on my body. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Ac/s xii. 8 Cast thy mantle aboute the, and folowe 
me. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Sedden’s Alare Cl. 87 Against 
that man who hath cast a Dam or Pile into the Sea an In- 
terdict is allowed him who .. may be endamaged thereby. 
1667 Mitton 7. 1. 1. 286 His ponderous shield behind him 
cast. 1837 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. I11.v. 117 To be cast 
on the world, and to see life..isa variety, 1859 TENNYSON 
Enid 1609 She cast her Arms about him. 1861 S. Wizser- 
Force Agathos, Tent in Pl, (1865) 151 My guide cast on my 
shoulders a beautiful mantle. 

b. fg. Of care, blame, or the like. 

1400 Afol. Loll. 82 Who..pat in be last our of his deb 
kastib not al his bisines & his affeccoun in to God. 1483 Cax- 
ton G. de la Tour ¥F vij, Sentence of dethe was cast on her. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 7b, Businesse 
.. which they would be lothe to beare themselves, they 
cast all uppon his backe. 1614 Raveicn Hist, World 
u. 253 Casting ungratefully on Moses all their -misadven- 
tures. 1751 JorTin Sevsz, (1771) II, it. 34 Let us cast our 
cares upon him, 1842 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life 
III. ix. 137 Do not fancy .. that I cast the slightest blame 
on my.. father. 1883 Lazy Rep. 11 Queen's B. 593 The 
imputation cast upon Mr. M. was altogether unfounded. 

32. To throw or put 27/0 prison. 

ai122z5 St. Marher. 4 Ant het hire casten into cwarterne, 
a 1300 //avelok 1784 Pe obre shal ich kesten In feteres. 
a 1300 Cursor AZ. 13072 In prisoun heroude dud him cast. 
1566 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 383 The ane was es- 
caipit, and the uthir in vyle preassoun cassin. 1608 GoLp- 
inc Epit. Frossard’s Chron. 1.34 The Pope. .cast this fryer 
in prison. 1611 Biste Fohn ii. 24 John was not yet cast 
into prison. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II]. 513 They were 
being taken away to be cast into hell. 

+33. To put, or cause to fall, zo (a state or 
condition, é.g. sleep, rage). Oés. or arch, 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. ro100 Pis caitif casten in care. J/éd¢d. 
12941 In glotoni he wend him cast. c1q400 Destr. Troy 
11311 The kyng at his’ karping cast was in ire. c1440 
York Myst, xvi. 36 Be they kyngis or knyghtis, in care 3e 
baim cast. c1g555 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. WII1 (1878) 
289 Being cast in love with a wanton maid. 1611 Biste 
Ps. \xxvi. 6 Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead 
sleepe. 1650 T. VaucHan Anthrop. Thcom. 37 His Fall.. 
did cast asteep his Intellectual] Faculties. Fe Dampier 
Voy. 1. xix. 500 Our continuing wet for the last two days, 
cast us all into Fevers. 1709 STEELE Yatler No. 79 P 1 
ae cast him into such a rage, that he threw down the 
table. 

+b. To deliver, set free, bring out of (a state). 

a@1300 Cursor AL. 5289 He has me cast of al mi care. 
{bid. 25705 Has kyd pi merci inare To man-kind for to cast 
o care. 

+34. To set (a person) 40 (07) some action. 
Also ref. To set oneself with resolution. Ods. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Alelibeus P 624 He that .. casteth hym to 
no bisynesse. .shal falle in-to pouerte. ¢ 1430 Lyp. Chechev. 
& Bycorne, Bycorne castith hym to devoure Alle humble 
men. 1470-85 Matory Arthur (1816) I]. 371, I cast me 
never to be married. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 48 In 
time of pece, he kest him to find occasioun of weir. c 1565 
LinpeEsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot., Fas. 11, The Earl of 
Douglas cast himself for to be stark against the King. 
1§79 SPENSER Shefh. Cad. Feb. 189 To this this Oake cast 
him to replie Well as hee couth. 1662 More Autid. A the- 
swe il. Vi. (1712) §7 It cast them with more courage upon 
attempting the virtue of those (plants). ’ 

+35. To add, throw in, as an addition 0. Ods. 

c1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks. I]. 274 Pis childhede is 
betere 3if vertues be castid perto. c1449 Pecock Refrv. 
vill, 528 A religion caste to the lawe of kinde. 1528 More 
Heresyes 1. Wks. 197/2 All other thinges..shal be cast vnto 
vs. 1554 Puitpot xan, & Writ. (1842) 365 Not so bold 
that he would cast anything to the institution of Christ. 

38. To bestow, confer, allot. azch. or obs. 

1612 Brinstry Lud. Lit, 285 God .. wil cast learning 
vpon them so far as shall be good. a@ 1626 Bacon Use Cor. 
Law (1635) 25 Leaving it to goe (as the law casteth it) upon 
the heire. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict. s. v. Descent, An heir 
is he upon whom the law casts the estate immediately on 
the death of his ancestor. 

VI. To reckon, calculate. 

37. To count or reckon, so as to ascertain the 
sum of various numbers, orig. by means of coun- 
ters, to the manipulation of which the word pro- 
bably refers. 

a. intr. Formerly in the phrases fo cast 77 or 
al accounts. Now, To add a column of figures. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 135 If any man in dede wille 
keste in a countes, ¢ 1340 Cursor AT, App. (Edinb, MS.) 
20834 Qua wel can caste sal finde it euin. a1360 Song 
Yesterday 66 in E. £. P. (1862) 135 And in vr hertes 
acountes cast Day bi day. 138. Arttecrist in Todd 3 Treat. 
Wyclif 138 To cast at pe countes. 1842 TENNYSON A xdley 
Crt. 43 Who would cast and balance at a desk? 1884 Law 
Times 25 Oct. 419/2 A resort to the court in order that..a 
mistake in casting be corrected. 


See 
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b. trans. To reckon up, sum up; now tech- 


nically, to add up a (column of figures or amounts). 

c1305 St, Edmund 223 in E, E. P. (1862) 77 His figours 
drou3 aldai & his numbre caste, 1330 R. BrunNE Chron, 
(1810) 248 Pei.. Examend pam & cast ilk amountment. 
¢1340 Cursor M. 22062 (Fairf.) To be laused atte pe laste 
quen pba pousande 3ere ware caste. 1496 Dives § Paup, 
(W. dé W.) 1, xxv, 62/1 They that calculen & casten yeres 
dayes & monethes. 1526 Pelgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 133 
The marchaunt..vseth euery nyght to cast his boke. ¢ 1590 
MarLowe Yew A/alta 1. ii, This ten years tribute .. we 
have cast, but cannot compass it. 1624 BeDeLL Le?¢. xii. 
161 Review it, and cast it ouer againe. 1742 Younc N/, 
Th, 1. 240 Archangels fail’d to cast the mighty sum. 1805 
Naval Chron. XIV. 341 The books were cast and .. ad- 
justed. 1886 Law umes LXXX. 165/2 Every column 
cast before the bill is left for taxation. 

G. esp. in ¢o cast accounts, originally to sum up 
or reckon accounts (so fo cast reckonings) : now, to 
perform the ordinary operations of arithmetic. 

1399 Lane. Kick. Redeles 11. 279 Caste all be countis pat 
be kyng holdith. 1529 More Supfplic. Soules Wks. 294/1 
Folke that will learn to cast accoumpt. 1530 Patscr. 477/1, 
I caste an accomptes, after the comen maner, with counters, 
Je compte par ject. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaur., Abaculus.. 
a counter or other like thing, that men doe use to cast 
reckenings with. 1574 HeLtowes Guezara’s Ep. (1584) 
85 The count being wel cast, the wood costes as deare 
as the dressing. 1681 J. Bett Hacddon's Answ. Osor. 
44b, You cast your accomptes amisse in your numbryng. 
1655-60 StanLey //ist. Philos. 26/1 Counters used in cast- 
ing accounts .. sometimes stand for a great number, some- 
times for a lesser. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W, xi. (1857) 66 They 
can read, write, and cast accounts. 1871 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. iv. 3 To be taught to read, and write, and cast ac- 
counts. 

+38. To reckon, calculate, estimate. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 8775 Pe king did cast wit scantliun, And 
did makal petimber bun. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 39 After as it 
may be cast it was .cc.ilij**xj. yere. 1542-75 REcorDE Gr. 
Artes 78 Then will I caste the whole charge of one monethes 
commons at Oxforde, 1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr. /vstine 2a, 
Wisely casting the inconuenience that might redound here- 
by vpon himself. a164z Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts 
1, (1704) 341/2 He must be .. perfect in Casting the Tides. 
1666 Pevys Diary 29 Oct. 

+b. absol, Obs. 


¢1386 Cuaucer Ants, T. 1313 Of fiue and twenty yeer his 
age I caste. 1575 LaNeHam Let. (1871) 48 Yoor iewellers 
by their Carrets let them cast. 1602 Saks. //anz. 1. i. 215 
It is as proper to our Age To cast beyond our selves in our 
Opinions. 1633 Forp’77zs Azty 1. i1, You need not cast 
upon the dearth of flesh. 

39. To calculate astrologically, as fo cast a 

figure, horoscope, nativity, etc.; also absol. 

c 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 25 [He] cast, and knew in good 
plyte was the Mone To do viage. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
1, vi, She gan anone to casten and deuyse When that the 
moone on heauen would aryse. 1591 SPENSER A. Hubberd 
511 Or cast a figure for a bishoprick. 162: Burton Anat. 
Mel, Democr. (1676) 36/1 For casting a Nativity. 1667 
Dryven Sir AZ. Aar-all Epil., We by tomorrow will our 
Fortune cast, 1823 New Monthly Mag. V111. 257 Casting 
figures and preventing the butter from coming when they 
churn, 1841 Brewster Alar. Sc. m1. ii. (1856) 181 Drawing 
an income from casting nativities. 1855 E. SmepLey Occudt 
Sc. 312 Cardan. .has cast the horoscope of our Saviour. 

+b. To interpret (a dream). Oés. 

1382 Wyc ir Gex. xli. 15, I saw3 sweuens, ne there is that 
opnith, the which I haue herd the most wiseli to caste, 

+40. Zo cast water: to diagnose disease by the 
inspection of (urine). Also fig. Ods. or dial. 

1580 Lyty Zuphzes (Arb.) 296 An Italian [physician]. .cast- 
ing my water..commaunded the chamber to be voyded. 1589 
GREENE Avenaphon ‘Arb.)35 Able to cast his disease without 
his water. 1599 W. Gopparp Mastif-Whelp x\vi. Dijb, 
Your vrine..I'le truly cast, and tell you your disease, 1605 
Suaks. A/acé, v. iii. 50 If thou could’st Doctor, cast The 
Water of my Land, finde her Disease. 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady (T.), lhad it of a Jew, and a great rabbi, Who 
every morning cast his cup of white-wine With sugar. 1647 
CLeveLanp Char. Lond.-Diurn, 2 It casts the water of the 
State, ever since it staled bloud. 1706 Hearne Collect. (1883) 
I. 189, I don’t cast Water now, but Accounts, 1877 E. Pea- 
cock W.-W, Linc. Gloss. (E.D.S.)s. v., A person is said to 
cast another’s water who pretends to discover diseases by 
the inspection of urine. 

+41. To calculate or conjecture as to the future ; 
to anticipate, FORECAST: @. 77/7. (sometimes with 
subord. cl.) To cast beyond the moon: to conjec- 
ture wildly ; to indulge in wild conjectures. 

c 1384 Cuaucer H, Fame 1148 Thoo gan I in myn hert 
cast That they were molte awey with hete. 1387 TRevisa 
Higden (Rolls! VI. 137 As fer forp as we conne caste. 
1530 in W. H, Turner Sedect. Rec. Oxford g2 As far as may 
be cast or imagiened. 1559 J/irr. Mag. 529 Beyond the 
moone when I began to cast .. what place might be pro- 
cur'd. 1562 J. Heywoop Prev, § Epigy, (1867) 158 He casth 
beyonde the moone. great diuersitie Betweene far castyng 
and wise castyng, may be. 1588 GREENE Pandosto (1843) 8 
[She] began to cast beeyond the moone.. which way she 
should offend her husband. 1599 Montcomerie Cherry § 
S?. 524 He sall nevir schaip to sayle the se, That for all 
perrils castis. 1607 Heywoop Woman hild Wks. 1874 II. 
138 But oh, I talke of things impossible, And cast beyond 
the moone. 1658 UssuerR Az. 309 Every man cast in his 
mind, that Eumenes would be all in all. i 

+b. trans.,as in to cast danger, peril, the worst. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 259 He..the kynges couetous cast not 
before. ¢1449 Pecock Refr.1. xi. 53 Thanne perel is castid. 
1494 Fasyan vi. clxxxii. 181 The kynge, castyng no parell, 
thanked hym of his kynde request. 1530 PALsGR. 476/2 It 
is wysdome to cast afore what may come after. 1532 HERVET 
Nenophon's Housch. (1768) 22 Man can not caste theym 
aforehande, 1553 Enrn 7reat, New Ind.(Arb.) 9 To caste 
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the worste, yf they should perishe in this viage. 1627 E. 
F, list. Edw. 7/1, 126 With a world of melancholy thought 
he casts the danger. 

VII. To resolve in the mind, devise, contrive, 
purpose, plan. 
+42. To revolve tn one’s mind, dcbate with 
oneself, consider, ponder, deliberate. Ods. or dial. 

a, intr. often with subordinate clause. 

1340 HAMPoLe Psalter xiii, 2 Pai kast & studis how bai 
moght doe in dede pat pai haf wickedly thoght. 1393 
Gower Conf. II1. 161 He caste and hath compassed ofte, 
How he his prince might plese. c 1449 Pecock Nepr. v. vi. 
518 Thei schulen desire and caste and .. be constreyned to 
abide. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxiil. 199 They caste.. 
how they myght hreng hyin out of prison. 1549 CovERDALE 
Lrasm, Par, Phil, i, 23, I haue cast what is best for me. 
1600 HoLtanp Livy x. xlv. 385 Men began to cast in their 
minds .. how they should do. @163q4 CHArmMan Alphons. 
Wks. 1873 III. 202 They ward, they watch, they cast, and 
they conspire. 1678 Wantey Hound. Lit. World vi. xxvii. 
§ 4. 611/2, I lay still. .casting and discoursing with my self, 
whether I waked or was in a dream. 

+b. trans. Obs. or dial. 

1530 Patscr. 477/2, I have caste many thynges in my 
mynde, sythe the mater began. 1577 Hanmer Aue. Lccé. 
7Tist. (1619) 168 The Judge, casting doubts with himselfe. 
€ 1590 Marlowe Faust. v. 26 Cast no more doubts. a1719 
Appison (J.), I have lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappinesses of life. 

43. To machinate, contrive, devisc, scheme. 

ta. dtr. Const. with z2f. (or clause). Obs. 
c1325 £. £. Adit. 2. B. 1455 To compas and kest to haf 
hein clene wro3t. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sef, Wks. 11. 439 Ante- 
crist hab cast to be knyttid wip kyngis. 1393 Lanev. 
P. Pt. C. 1. 143 [Thei] Caste pat pe comune sholde hure 
comunes fynde. c1450 Loneticu Graié lvi. 150 Oure londis 
they casten to wasten ful pleyn. 1590 Martowe Eadzw. //, 
v. 11, Edmund casts to work his liberty. 1597 Morty 
Introd. Mus. 77, { thought I should haue gone madde, with 
casting and deuising, 1611 Beaum. & Fi. Ang & No K. 
m1, 48 A strange Land, where mothers cast to poyson Their 
only Sons, 1612-5 Hatt Comtempi. O. T. xx. Athaliah & 
J. 16 She straight casts for the kingdom of Judah. 1653 
Watton Aunegler iv. 109 Before you begin to angle, cast 
to have the wind on your back. 

b. ¢vans. To contrive or devise (an action, etc.). 
1382 Wycur Gen. xlii. 11 Ne thi seruauntis eny thing 
casten [1388 ymaginen] of evil. c14z0 — Esther Prol. 
(MS. M.) He [Aman] castide the deeth of Mardochee. ¢ 1440 
Bone Flor. 2181 Be hyt nevyr so slylye caste. c1ggo Mar- 
Lowe Jew Malta v. ii, I'll set Malta free; And thus we 
castit. 1613 Beaum. & FL. Capfainz u. ii, To cast A cheape 
way how they may be all destroyed. 1833 Mrs. Browninc 
Prometh. Bd, Poems (18s0) I. 184 Do not cast Ambiguous 
paths, Prometheus, for my feet. 

+e. Phrase. 7o cast counsel, 

61460 Play Sacram. 224 After ward more counselle 
among vs shall [be] caste. 1596 Spenser S/ale /red. 1 Good 
plottes devised, & wise Councels cast already. 

+ 44. To design, purpose, intend, determine (/o 
doa thing). Ods. 

pa Wyceuir Serm. Sel. Wks. TI. 104 No man doip ou3t in 
hiddis and 3it he castib to-be in apert. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P, R. xv. xii. (Tollemache MS.), { wonder pat pou castes 
[1535 purposeste] to fy3te with women. ¢1430 Hymn Vir. 
(1867) 106 He pat casteb, wip conscience clere, To kepe, 
wel Cristes Comaundement. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1444 
Whan I am more of elde I cast my armes forto welde. 1567 
Drant /orace’s Epist.1.ii. C v, That owner. .hauing riches 
competent, doth cast to vse theim well. 1653 WALTON 
Angler iii. 70 That has made me and my friend cast to 
lodge here too. 1660 Lassers Voy. /taly I. 67 We cast to 
be there at the solemne entry, which this Duke made for 
his new Spouse. 1808 Scott A/arm. iv. xvii, The marshall 
and myself had cast To stop him. 

+b. Zo cast oneself, one’s advice: to form a 
design, purpose. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthxr (1817) 11. 61 As yet I caste me not 
to marye in this countrey. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. 
cecexlvii. 789 This lorde of Destornay dyde cast his aduyce 
to get agayne Andwarpe. 

VIII. To put ‘into shape’ or into order; to 
dispose, arrange. 

(Some senses originally belonging here, have prob. been 
subsequently influenced by IX since that became a lead- 
ing sense of the vb.) 

+45. To put into shape, dispose, arrange, or 
order ; to lay out in order, plan, devise: a. a piece 
of ground, piece of work, or other thing material. 

@ 1300 Cursor .W.9947 Atron of iuor graid, Craftili casten 
wit compass. ¢ 1320577 Bewes 4610 A faire chapel of marbel 
fin, pat was ikast wip queint engin. ¢ 1320 Cas’. Love 807 
ape bayles .. i-cast wt cumpas and walled abouten. c 1384 

HAUCER H1. Fame 1170 Ne coude casten no compace Swich 
another for to make. c1440 Promp. Parzv. 63 Caste warke 
or dysposyn, disfono. 1563 Suute Archit. Biij b, Ye must 
furst haue knowlaige how to cast your ground plotte. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. i. (1586) ical Let your 
nestes and lodginges, both for laiyng and brooding, be 
orderly cast. 1596-7 S. Fincue in //ést. Croydon App. 
(1783) 153 The measure of the ground... that the plotte 
might be caste square, 1611 Biste Pref. 8 They did not 
Cast the streets, nor proportion the houses in such comely 
aie 1762-71 H. WaLpoce Fertwe's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 

+27 

+b. things not material. (Cf. 52.) Ods. 

1340 Hampone Pr. Consc. 1976 Pan byhoved us our lyf 
swa cast Als ilk day of our lif war pe last. ¢1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 2310 So thei can here iournes cast. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 18 The sermon is not yet cast. 
1597 Morey /utrod, A/us. 151 Y° musicke is so to be cast 
as the point bee not offensiue. 

46. a. To dispose or arrange in divisions; to 
divide or ‘throw’ z#/o divisions. 
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1340 Hampote /’7, Consc. 432 Alle mans lyfe casten may 
be..in pis partes thre. 1622-52 Hevun Cosimogr. in. 
(1673) 62/1 Constantine cast it into three provinces. 1689 
Burnet Tracts I. 69 ‘They were cast into little States, 
according to the different Valleys which they inhabited. 
1710 STEELE & App. 7atler No. 253 p 4, I shall cast what [ 
have to say under Two principal Ileads. 1835 ‘T. WALKER 
Orie ied i. (1887) 21 By casting them into other distinctions 
to abolish the first and great distinction. 

b. To ‘throw’ ¢véo a (particular) form. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 5 p 6 Casting into an Opera the 
Story of Whittington and his Cat. 1864 If. Mitter Sch. 
& Schm. xx. (1857) 437 Casting my facts .. into a series of 
letters, 

47 Painting. +a. To arrange or dispose (co- 
lours). Oés. 

1567 JeweL Def. Apol. (1611) 274 M. Harding casteth 
his colours to shadow that thing, that will not bee hidde. 
1579 Lyty Ewphnes (Arb.) 37 Cunning Painters who for the 
whitest worke, cast the blackest ground. 1596 SrENsER 
F.Q. 1. vu. x Cast her colours To seeme like Truth. 1633 
T. Apams Commu, 2 Peter i. 5 Some painters are so skilful 
in casting their colours, and can paint a fire so lively, that 
at the first blush you would think it to be a fire indeed. 

b. To dispose (the draperies in a painting). 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 30 To set or cast a Drapery. 
1813 Examiner 8 Feb. go/2 The draperies are cast with 
much ease. 

48. Theat. To allot (the parts of a play) ¢o the 
actors ; to appoint (actors) for the parts. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 219 P 12 Our parts in the other 
world will be new cast. 1737 Fiecpine /fist. Reg.m, Apollo. 
Is there anything to be done? Pyromfter. Yes, Sir, this 
play to be cast. 1809 Matkin Gil. Bi. (Rtldg.) 372 They 
.. wanting a boy .. to personate the young King of Leon, 
cast me for the part. 1864 Neal 30 Mar. 8 The piece is 
very strongly cast, and.. was most creditably performed. 
1866 Mark Lemon Hast for End xxviii. 365 She had been 
cast (as it is called in the language of the stage) a most 
interesting mother. 1875 Macreapy Nein. 125 The part 
of Hermione was cast to Mrs. Egerton. 

b. ? transf. 

1763 Cuesterrmetp Left. ccclxxii. IV. 192 You will have 
known. .from the office, that the departments are not cast 
as you wished. 

IX. To cast (molten) metal; to found. Now 
one of the most uscd literal senses. 

+49. To throw (anything plastic or fluéd) into 
a particular shape. Oés. in general sense. 

a 1300 Cvrsor M. 22941 Pe potter .. whenne he fordop his 
new vessel he castep soone al in a bal a bettre for to inake. 
1693 J. Beaumont On Buruet’s The. Earth \. 23 A fluid 
His always casts it self into a smooth and spherical Sur- 
ace. 

50. To form (metal, or the like) zo a shape, 
by pouring it when melted or soft into a mould, 


where it is allowed to cool or harden. 

151z Act 4 Hen. VIII, viii. § 7 Untrue or deceivable 
Metal .. of Tin or Pewter ..wheresoever it be cast .. or 
wrought. 1546in W.H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 182 
For takyng doune the leade .. and castyng hit into sowes. 
1553 Even 7reat. New Jnud.iArb.) 29 They .. melte it & 
caste it fyrste into masses or wedges. 158: Act 23 Ere. 
vill. §2 Every Piece of Wax ..so melted and cast. 1728 
Woopwarp fossils (J.), It .. will not run thin, so as to cast 
and mould. 1950 Beawes Lex Jfercat. (1752) 694 The 
several Species of Metals, cast and wrought here. 1814 
Lett. fr. England 111. \xxv. 341 A large collection. .have.. 
been cast into candlesticks and warming pans, 

51. To form (an object) by running molten 
metal, etc. into a mould; to found. 

1496 in La. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 285 To the man that 
castis the chameris to the brassin gun. 1535 CoverDALE Ex. 
xxv. 12 Cast foure rynges of golde. 1§.. LinpEsay (Pits- 
cottie) Chron. Scot. 112 Seven Canons, called the Seven 
Sisters, casten by Robert Borthwick, the Master-Gunner. 
1668-9 Pepys Diary 1 Mar., Did bring home a piece of my 
face cast in plaister. 1677 Moxon A/ech. E-verc. (1703) 35 
You must Cast a Nut of Brass upon the Spindle. 1753 Ho- 
GARTH Anal, Beanty 10 A figure cast in soft wax. 1834 
Lytron Pompeii 1.1, Buckets of bronze, cast in the most 
graceful shapes. 1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann. (1863) 1. 1. ii. 
345A mould ofserpentine. .and another of granite intended 
to cast ornamented celts of two sizes. 

52. fig: 

1593 Hooker Eccé. Pol. Pref. ii. §8 All cast according to 
that mould which Calvin had nade. 1606 Day /sle of Gulls 
m. i. 24 Let's cast our inventions in a new mould. 1671 
Evetyn J/em. (1857) 111. 230 Hereafter to cast it inte other 
languages. 1711 Appison Spfect. No. 40 P 1 Several of the 
celebrated Tragedies of Antiquity, are cast in the same 
Form. 1844 Emerson £&ss. Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 
28 Is the parent better than the child into whom he has cast 
his ripened being? 1876 — Lett. & Soc. Aims, Poet. § 
Imag. (11, 158 Our habit of casting our facts into rhyme to 
remember them the better. 

X. To tum, twist. [Parallel to warf:—OE. 
weorfan to throw, and ¢hrow:-OE. prdwan to 
twist, turn.] 

53. Of timber, etc.: To warp. a. zur. 

1544 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 28 My goode bowe clene 
cast on the one side. 164% Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 112 
When oake cometh to dry, it will shrink, cast, drawe a 
nayle. 1669 Wortvcr Syst. slgric. (1681) 239 1f you lay 
them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or shrink, or cast. 
pr Ral a Mech, Exerc. (1703) 110 Stuff is said to Cast, 
or Warp, when by its own Droughth or Moisture. .or other 
Accident, it alters its flatness and straightness, 1881 Eg. 
Mechanic 23 Dec. 368 In consequence of the liability of 
this wood to cast. . 

b. ?¢rans. (only in pa. pple.) 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 122 To prevent them [theire 

ikes] from beinge casten. 1717 Tasor in Pil. Trans. 
RX. 551 They [bricks] were very firm, and not in the least 


CAST. 


Warp'd or Cast in Burning. 1726 RK. Nive Anihder’s 
Dict. ved, 3). vy A Piece of Timber .. is said to Cast or ty 
be Cast when..it alters its Mlatness. 182g Cautyir in 
Froude Lie (1882) I. 237 ‘The old tile roof is cast by age, 
and twisted into all varieties of curvature. 1874 Ksicnr 
Dict. Mech. 1. 497 Cast, warped—suid of sprung timber. 

+ 64. intr. To tum in one’s course. Obs. 

61450 Bh. Curtasye 336in Hatecs Lik. (1868) 309 Noper to 
harme chylde ne best, With castyng, lurnyng west ne est. 
1600 Rob, Ball. (1887) VI. 404 The birds of Ieauen the 
nearest way haue flowne, And under earth the moules doc 
cast aright, 


b. Maur. To vecr, turn. 

1671 Lond. Gaz. No, 580/2 Which causing a mistake at 
Helm, the ship cast a contrary way. 1798 Carr. Mitcex in 
Nicolas Disp, Nelson (1846) VII. Introd. 159 We cast so as 
to open the view of our broadside to her. 1882 Nares Sec- 
manshtp (ed. 6) 199 Prepare for casting to port. 1885 W. 
C. Russeir Strange Voy. 1. xiv. 208 The wind has so got 
hold of her that she won't cast one way or the other. 

ce. trans. To bring (a ship, round, 

19769 Fasconer Dict. Marine (1789) Ftb.. Irs effort in 
casting the ship, or turning her head to leeward is very 
powerful. 1836 Marrvat 7hree Cuit. i, (ler furesail is 
loose, all ready to cast her. 

55. To turn (the seale or balanee). Ods. or arch. 
Cf. casting-vote. 

1597-8 Bacon Faction, Ess. ‘Arb... 83 When matters have 
stuck long in ballancinge, the Wynning of some one man 
casteth them. 1637 Rutuerrorp Leff. ccliii. (1862) 1. 355 
One grain-weight less would have castenthe balance. 1667 
Nafphtalt (1761) 139 Such advantages do preponderate and 
cast the scales, 1676 Marvett Wr. Swirke sig. 1, He cast 
the Scales against Arrius. 1837 J. H. Newman /’rofh. 
Office Ch. 112 Nor can we cast the balance between the 
outward advantages and disadvantages. 

+ 56. futr. To have an incliration; to incline, 
slope, slant; to lieaway. Oés. 

1899 Sanpys Exrope Sfec. (1632) 103 Their Countries 
casting so much as they doe towards the North are out of 
his way. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 66 After some sudden 
rain, or breaking up of a great snow in winter, you will 
plainly see which way the ground casts. 

AI. +57. To cover by casting (mortar, or the 
like) on; to plaster, daub. Ods. Cf. RouGH-casr. 

1577 Harrison Lugland u. xii. (1877) 1. 233 They. .cast il 
all ouer with [thicke) claie to keepe out the wind. 1663 
Sracoinc 7roud. Chas. J, 11. 63(Jam.) Our minister. .kest 
with lime that part where the hack of the altar stood, that 
it should not be kent. 

XII. Senses of doubtful position, and phrascs. 
+58. To tie or make (a knot) : also to catch 
(in a cord, etc.), to entangle. Oés. 

1591 Drayton in Farr’s 5. ?. (1845) 1.133 The bar'd steed 
with his rider... Whose foot in his caparison is cast. a 1605 
Montcomerie Sona. xxxvii, I can not chuse; my kinsh is 
not to cast. 1607 Torsert Four. Beasts 320 Of hurts 
in the legs, that cometh by casting in the halter or 
collar. 1637 Rutuerroxp Left. cxxii. (1862) 1. 304 When 
Christ casteth a knot, all the world cannot loose it. 1691 
Ray Creation i. (1704) 316 Cast a strait Ligature upon that 
part of the Artery. 1825 JAmiESON Dict. s v. Kinsch, To 
cas! a kinsch, to cast a single knot on the end of a rope, or 
of a web; a term commonly used by weavers. 

59. Hawking. Tocast a hawk: in various senses: 
ef. V, III, and see quots. 

¢1430 BA. Hawkyug in Rel. Ant. 1. 296 Ye shull say cast 
your hawke thereto [to her game}, and say not lete flee. 
1486 Bk. St. Aléans Aijb, Bere thi hawke home on thi 
fiste and cast hir on a perch. /éid. Avjb, Ye shall say 
cast yowre hawke to the perch, ard not set youre hawke 
vppon the perch. /éfd¢. Bvj, Whan she is cast to a fowle, 
she fleith a waywarde as thogh she knewe nott the fowle. 
1615 Latuam Falconry Gloss., To cast a Ilawke, is to take 
her in your hands before the pinions of her wings, and to 
hold her from hating or striving, when you administer any 
thing vnto her. 1623 Fretcner Ward in Mild n.ii, If you 
had. . handled her as men do unman’d hawks, Cast her, and 
mail’d her up in good clean linen. 1704 Wortipce Dict. 
Rust. et Urb. s.v. Eyess, It will be proper to shew how 
to Seel a Hawk... Casting your Hawk, take her by the Beak, 
and put the needle through her Eye-lid. 

60. Hunting. intr. Of dogs (or huntsmen): To 
spread out and search in different directions for a 
lost scent. Cf. cast about. 

1704 Woruincr Dict. Rust. et Urb. s.v. Hare-hunting, 
So will they [Greyhounds] soon learn to cast for it at a 
doubling or default. 1846 R. Ec.-Waxsurton //unt. Somss 
xiii. (1883) 36 Whenever check’d, whenever crost, Still never 
deem the quarry lost; Cast forward first. .Cast far and near, 
cast all around, Leave not untried one inch of ground. 
Jbid, xliv. 129, I can only backwards cast, or Blow my horn 
and take ’em home. 1863 Watytr-Metvitte Gladiators I. 
233 Like a hound..casting forward upon a vague specula- 
tion. 1885 Dk. Beaurort & M. Morris (fxxting Badm. 
Libr.) ii. 80 When they [harriers) come to a check. .let them 
swing and cast;..only when they are utterly non-plussed 
shoul the huntsman go to their assistance. /érf. 87 In 
casting, do not be afraid to cast forward in the first instance. 

b. ¢ransf, and fig. To cast about one: to look 


about (mentally). ; 

1823 Scott /ever#/ vii, I cast round the thicket. 182g in 
Hone Every-day Rk. I. 292, | remember the old squire and 
his sporting chaplain casting home on spent horses. 1667 
Howe tts /tal. Journ. 277 Spinabello cast about him to 
find a suitable husband for her. 1879 Browsine Pheidi pf. 
28 Gravely they turned to take counsel, to cast fur excuses. 
1885 Law Times LXXIX. 1901 Ife casts about him for 
the wherewithal to mect the ..expenditure. 

Bl. trans. To cast hounds. to ‘throw off’, put 
on the scent. } 

1781 P. Brcxrorp //unting (1802) 163 When he cast» his 
hounds, let him begin by making a small circle. 


CAST. 


62. intr. (Sc.) Of the sky: To clear of clouds. 
Cf. overcast. 


1768 Ross Helenore 58 (Jam.) The sky now casts an’ syne 
wi’ thrapples clear, The birds about begin to mak their cheer. 
63. trans. To cast loose: to unfasten or let loose 
with force or decisiveness, set adrift ; said esp. of 

a boat, or the like; also to cast adrift. Also fig. 

1g82-8 “ist. Fas. VJ (1804) 85 All the people were cassin 

sa louse, and were become of sic dissoluit myndis, 1660 
J. Guturie in L7fe (1846) 249 The Lords Day disregarded 
and casten loose. 1751 ADM. Hawke in Navel Chron. VII. 
464 Instead of daring to cast the squadron loose, 1805 
A. Duncan Alariner's Chron, U1. 353 The captain ordered 
the boat to be cast loose. /ézd. 354 The boat .. turned 
bottom upwards, her lashings being cast loose. /bid. 
IV. 27 The boat was veered astern, and soon after cast 
adrift. 1856 Dove Logic Ch. Faith v. i. ii. 284 The smallest 
possibility of error on the part of God would cast the uni- 
verse loose from its moral obligation. 1884 A/chatah ii, 27 
She. .cast loose, and began to row. 

+64. 7o cast clean: to cleanse. 
open suddenly, ‘throw open’; 
through. Oés. 

1522 World & Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 256 From sloth 
clean you cast. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 474 There- 
fore will I cast open the frontiers of Moab. 1663 Spacpinc 
Lroub. Chas. I (1792) 1. 126 (Jam.) The watchword. . being 
heard, the gates are casten open. 

65. + Zo cast (any one) in the teeth: to reproach 
or upbraid him (wth, that) obs.; later construc- 
tion fo cast (a thing) in one’s teeth. 

1526 TinDALE Yanzes i. 5 Which geveth to all men..with- 
outen doublenes, and casteth no man in the teth [1611 up- 
braideth not]. 1530 Pacscr. 764/2, I caste him in the tethe or 
inthe nose. 1563 Hovelies uu. Repentance mi. (1859) 346 That 
we shall never be cast in the teeth with them. 1578 TimmE 
Calvin on Gen, 254 He casteth the Jews in the teeth that 
their fathers served strange Gods. 1642 Rocrers Naaman 
30 He cast them in the teeth with their former injurious 
casting him out. 

b. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 36 Deuiseth to 
cast in my teeth Checks. 1579 Lyty Eufhues (Arb.) 125 
The trecheries of his parents... will be cast in his teeth. 
1611 BisLe Maéé, xxvii. 44. 1675 Brooxs Golden Key Wks. 
1867 V. 328 God .. will never hit him in the teeth with his 
former enormities, nor never cast in his dish his old wicked- 
nesses. 1716 Horneck Craucif. ¥esus 33 Strangers cast it in 
his Teeth so often, Where is now thy God? 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 101, I would not have you cast in my teeth 
that I am a haughty Aexonian. 

+66. Zo cast one’s wits: to exercise or apply 
one’s wits. Oés. 

c1400 Desty. Troy 11428 Pan bai comynd in the cas, castyn 
hor wittes. 1§.. Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot., Cast 
his ingine to set a remedy thereto. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serxm. Tint. 236/2 If the enterprise bee great, he must cast 
all his wit yt way. 

+67. Zo cast their heads (together): to unite in 
consultation. Ods.; now put, lay heads together. 

1535 CoveRDALE Pro/. Bibte, Occasion to cast their heads 
together, and to make provision forthe poor, 1577 PATERICKE 
Agst. Machiavell 3:8 They of the nobilitie all casting their 
heads, and employing their abilities for their gentleman. 

68. Zo cast eggs: a. to beat them up; b. ‘to 
drop them for the purpose of divination’ (Jam.). 

a 1825 47S. Poem Jam.) By..casting eggs, They think for 
to divine their lot. Receipts Cookery 7 (Jam.) Mix with 
it ten eggs well cast. /éz¢. 8 Cast nine eggs and mix them 
with a chopin of sweet milk, 


69. To cast a clod between (Sc.); to widen the 
breach between. + Zo cast galmoundis (Sc.): to 
cut capers. Zo cast a( point of) traverse: (sce 
quots.). + Zo cast stones against the wind: to 
labour in vain. Also Zo cast ambs-ace, anchor, a 
bone, cantraips, cavel, a damp, damper, an essoin 
(excusc), ots, a spell, for which see those words. 

1529 Lynpesay Compl. King 181 Castand galmoundis with 
bendis and beckis. 1657 R. Licon Barbadoes (1673) 43, I 
grew weary of casting stones against the wind. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn., Cast a Point of Traverse, in Naviga- 
tion, signifies, to prick down on a chart the Point of a Coin- 
pass any Land bears from you, or to find on what Point the 
Ship bears at any instant, or what way the Ship has made. 
1768 Ross Helenore 105 (Jam.) Betweesh them sae by cast- 
ing of aclod. 1867 Smytu S«azlor’s Word-bk., To cast a 
traverse, to calculate and lay off the courses and distances 
run over upon a chart. 


XIII. In combination with adverbs. 
70. Cast abont. 


a. trans. See simple scnses and ABouT adv. 

1648 Herrick /esfer. (1885) 36 Sighs numberless he cast 
ahout. 1697 Drypen Virg. Pasi. iv. 73 Begin. .tocast about 
Thy Infant Eyes. 1789 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Sud7. for 
Paint, 69 She cast about her eyes in thought profound. 

b. zxtr. To turn about. Wazt. To change the 
course, to go on the other tack. Cf. 54. 

1891 RaceiGu Last Sight Rev. (Arb.) 19 Perswaded ..to 
cut his maine saile, and cast about. 1611 Bite Fe. xli. 14 
The people ..cast about and returned, and went into 
Johanan, 1635 Lp, Linpsry in Sir W. Monson Naval 
Tracts m1. (1704) 335/1 If I cast about in the night, I will 
shoot a Piece of Ordnance. 1736 Sc. Pasquils (1868) 277 
Prone to cast about to th’ other shore. 

e. To go this way and that in search for game, 
a lost scent, etc., ovzg. a hunting locution. Cf. 60. 

1575 Turnerv. Venere xl, 120 Huntesmen may caste about 
in the moste conuenient moyst places, and .. vnder some 
bushe or shade. 1607 Torsett. Four-/. Beasts 111 Dogs .. 
will cast about for the game, as a disputant doth for the 
truth. 1857 Hucues Yor Brown 1, vii, There is nothing 


To cast open: to 
also to open a way 
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for it but to cast about for the scent. 1879 StEVENSON T7az’. 
Cevennes 166, I began to cast about for a place to camp in. 
Bad ae 

1677 Hates Prim. Orig. AZan.1.i.22, I cast about for all 
circumstances that may revive my Memory. 1732 BERKELEY 
Altciphr. vi. § 32 Vhey who cast about for difficulties will be 
sure to find or make them, 1875 E, Waite Life in Christ 
ul, xix. (1878) 252 Casting about for some explanation of the 
Atonement, 

e. To consider, contrive, devise means, - lay 
plans. Const. with 27. or clause. Cf. 42, 43. 
c1ggo Martowe Few AZalta u. ii, Like a cunning Jew 
so cast about, That ye be both made sure. 1603 KNOLLES 
Hist. Turks (1621) 428 The Turkes being mo in number, 
cast about to han encloased them. 1677 YARRANTON Ezeg/. 
improv. 18 Now he casts about how to preserve himself 
from the Storm. 1704 Swirt Sati, Bks. (1711) 248 She cast 
about to change her Shape. 1712 Sfect. No. 524 ? 9, I was 
casting about within myself what I should do. 186x S 
Wicserrorcr Agathos, Tent in Pl. (1865) 141, I cast about 
in my mind how I should speak to him. 
71. Cast aside. 
a. frais. See simple senses and ASIDE, 

1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F, 803 For on entering He had 
cast the curtains of their seat aside. 

b. To throw aside from use, discard. 

ax4z0 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 319 He ..cast our holy 
cristen feithe aside. 1605 SHaAxs. AZacé. 1. vii. 35 Worne now 
in their newest glosse Not cast aside so soone. 1 Dry- 
DEN Virg. Georg. 1.664 A Snake .. has cast his Slough 
aside. 1885 AZanch. Exam. 11 Nov. 3/3 Purchased for 
railway reading and then carelessly cast aside. 

2. Cast away. 
a. trans. See simple senses and Away, 

@1300 Cursor AZ, 1954 Lok pai cast a way pe blod. 1388 
Wyectir Ger. xxi. 15 Sche castide awei the child vndur a 
tre. 1549 Comepl. Scot. iti. 28 The file. .is vorne ande cassin 
auaye. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiiter 125 To cast the bag 
away from him. 

b. esp. fig. To put from one, part with forcibly, 
dismiss, reject. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 25675 (Gott.) Mi soruicast away. 1382 
Wyeur Ezek. xvi. 45 Thi modir, which castide a wei hir 
husboond and hir sones. 1535 CovERDALE Yer. xxxiil. 24 
‘Two kynreddes had the Lorde chosen and those same two 
hath he cast awaye. 1613 Anusw. Uncasing of Machiav. 
Fb, All Cards and Dice .. discard and cast away. 1758 
Jounson /dler No.1 P10 Hope is not wholly to be cast 
away. 1812 Lanpor Cé. ¥u/éaz 1. iv. 27 Egilona ..casts 
away, Indifferent or estranged the marriage-bond. 

+c. To thrust, push, turn or drive away. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 5688 Come hirdes and awai bam kest. 
¢ 1340 Jézd. 14332 (Trin.) Pe graue lid awey pei kist. 1483 
Caxton G. de fa Tour vi. 9 Her husbonde kiste away his 
herte from his wyff. : 

d. To throw away, i.e. in waste or loss; to 
spend uselessly, waste wantonly, squander, ruin. 

1530 Patsor. 477/1 Thou wylte caste away thyselfe and 
need nat. 31595 SHAKs. Fokn 11. 334 France, hast thou yet 
more blood to cast away? 1629 SuirLeY Wedding v. ii, 
What d’ ye mean To cast yourself away? 1713 ADDISON 
Cato v.ii, Our father will not cast away a life go needful to 
us all. 1885 Wincrietp 2, Philpod I. iti. 43 Never with my 
consent shall you thus be cast away. 

e. To wreck (a ship); to throw upon the 
shore, to strand. Also ¢vansf. and fig. 

1596 Suaks. Alerch. V. 1. i. 105 Anthonio.. Hath an 
Argosie cast away comming from Tripolis. 16.. SACKVILLE 
(J.) Our fears tempestuous grow, And cast our hopes away. 
1667 E, CHAMBERLAYNE SZ. Gt. Brit. (1684) 141 Goods float- 
ing on the Sea, and Goods cast away by the Sea on the 
Shore. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1988/1 The Capitana of the 
Gallies of Naples .. was in a great storm cast away. 1717 
Act 4 Geo, J, xii, If any owner .. shall... wilfully cast away 
burn or otherwise destroy the ship. 1779 Arnot //7s¢. 
Edinb. 98 The very next day, the vessel was cast away in 
the Forth. 1810 Nava? Chron. XXIV. 474 Our fatigue has 
been very great, being cast away on a barren place. 1840 
R. Dana Bef. ATast xvii. 47 The small Mexican brig which 
had been cast away in a south-easter, and which now lay 
up, high and dry. 1864 Tennyson £2. Arden 714 Enoch, 
poor man, was cast away and lost. 

73. Cast back. 

a. trans. See simple senses and Back. +b. 
? To put or thrust back, repulse, defeat (ods.) ; ? to 
leave behind. +e. To throw behind, hold or 
drag back, impede (0ds.). d. zx¢tr. To go back 
over the same course, revert. 

c1450 Boctus, Laud MS. 559 fol. 9, ij..That in here lawe 
were holden wys For to despute with Sidrak, But he caste 
hem all a bakke And ouercoine all here reasoun. 1622 R. 
Preston Godly Man's Inquis. 1. 47 Crooked wayes, and 
crooked feete willcast backward. 1671 MiLTon Samson 337 
Mine [feet], cast back with age, Came lagging after. 1862 
Mrs. Rippte Crty & Suburb 197 (Hoppe) You cast back for 
hundreds of years, and rake up every bit of pleasure I 
ever had in my life. /dzd. 202, I think there must have 
been a dreadful misalliance somewhere in our genealogy, 
and that you have cast back to it. 

74. Cast behind. 

a. trans. See simple senses and BEHIND. Db. 
‘To leave behind in a race * (J.). 

16.. Drypen (J.) You cast our fleetest wits a mile behind. 
1714 Ettwoop A uéobiog. (1765) 85 We were so far cast be- 
hind the Trooper that we had Jost both sight and hearing 
of him, 1735 Somervitce Chase in. 464 Tho’ far he cast the 
ling’ring Pack behind. 1850 BrowninG Laster Day xxvii, 
The mind So miserably cast behind To gain what had been 
wisely lost. ; 

+ 75. Cast by. To throw aside from use. Ods. 

1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. i, 100 Verona’s ancient Citi- 
zens Cast by their Graue beseeming Ornament. 1647 W. 
Browne /ole.x. 1. 319 Vhat great heart..cast by the scepter 
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of Gheneoa. 1690 Locke (J.) Men .. cast by the votes and 
ve of the rest of mankind as not worthy of reckoning. 
6. Cast down. 
a. See senses 11~13 and Down. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 23720 Dame fortune turnes Fan hir quele 
And castes vs dun. a@1340 Hampoce /’saéter cxx. 3 Pride 
kastes men down. 1530 Paxscr. 477/1 Who wolde have 
thought that so lytell a felowe coulde have caste him downe. 
1535 CovERDALE Lament. ii. 1 As for the honore of Israel, 
he hath casten it downe from heauen. 1565-78 Cooper 
Thesaur s.v. Abjsiceo, He .. cast himselfe downe a long in 
the grasse. 1860 TyNpALL G/ac. 1. § 15. 101 The blocks 
which had been cast down from the summit. 1885 CREIGHTON 
Age of Eljz.22 Henry VIII delighted to show that he could 
cast down and could raise up. 

b. ¢vans. To overthrow, demolish (a building). 
¢1230 Halt Merd. 5 And warped eauer toward tis tur for 
to kasten hit adun. c¢1300 Cursor AZ. 16705 Pou said pat 
pou suld cast it [pe temple] dun and ras it pe thrid dai. 
¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. viil. 90 The castelle than on Twed- 
mouth made..Wes tretyd to be castyn down. 1572 Lament. 
Lady Scot?. in Sc. Poems 16th C. 11. 247, 1 se 30ur tempills 
cassin downe. 1637 S. RutHerrorp Le?t, cxlv, (1881) 267 
Bulwarks are often Casten down. 
ce. To bend and turn downward (the head, face, 
the gaze of the eyes). 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. i.7 Pus bis compaygnie of muses 
I-blamed casten wropely be chere adounward to pe erpe. 
@ 1533 Lv. Berners Hxon li. 172 Huon .. spake no worde 
but cast downe his hede. 1752 Jonnson Kazzb/, No. 190 
v1 Every eye was cast down before him. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule iw. 60 Sheila cast down her eyes, and said nothing. 

d. To deject in spirits, disappoint, dispirit. 
Chiefly in fa. pple. = downcast. 

1382 Wyctir 70d xl. 28 And alle men seende he shal ben 
kast down. 1605 SHaxs. Lear vy. iii. 6 For the oppressed 
king I am cast downe. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 256 P8 
How often is the Ambitious Man cast down and disap- 
pointed, if he receives no Praise where he expected it? 
1775 SHERIDAN Rivas v. iti, Come, Mrs. Malaprop, don’t 
be cast down. 1853 G. Rawson A/youn ‘in the dark & 
cloudy Day’, Comfort me, I am cast down. 

77. Cast forth. 

a. trans. See simple senses and ForTH. 

1667 Mitton ?, Z.11. 889 The gates. like a Furnace mouth 
cast forth redounding smoak and ruddy flame. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 114, I caused the Lead to be cast 
forth, but could not get ground at eighty Fathom. 1704 
Wortivce Dict. Rust. s.v. Withering, This will not only 
cause her to cast forth her latter Burden, but dead Calf. 

b. To throw or put out of doors, company, etc., 
expel, eject. 

1382 Wycuir Fer. xxxvi. 30 His careyn shal be cast forth 
at the hete bi the dai. 1593 Suaxs. Avch. //, 1. tii. 157 To 
be cast forth in the common ayre. 1596 SPENSER /. (. v1. 
xii. 15 That litle Infant. .which forth she kest. 1611 BiBLe 
Nehem. xiii. 8, | cast foorth all the houshold stuffe of Tobiah 
out of the chamber. 

+c. To throw out (roots, branches). Ods. 

1611 Biste Hosea xiv. 5 Hee shall grow as the lillie, and 
cast foorth his rootes as Lebanon. 

78. Cast in. 

a. trans. See simple senses and In. b. jig. 


To throw in (as an addition, or something extra). 

1688 Cucrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1.1. 86 We shall 
treat of the Dugs of Women, casting in between while, 
wherein those of Men differ therefrom. 1682 DryDEN 
Relig. Laict 283 ’Twere worth both Testaments, and cast 
in the creed. ; 

ce. Zo cast in one’s lot among or with: to be- 
come a partner with, to share the fortunes of. 

1535 CoverDALE Prov, i. 14 Cast in thy lott amonge us. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. xx, Numbers of these men. .prepared 
to cast in their lot with the victors of Loudon-hill. 1848 
Macautay /f/zst. Eng. iv. (L.) Baxter cast in his lot with his 
proscribed friends, refused the mitre of Hereford, quitted 
the parsonage of Kidderminster. 

+d. To choose partners at cards. Obs. 

1741 RicHarpson Pamela II. 259 We cast in, and Miss 
Boroughs and my master were together. 

79. Cast off. 

a. trans. See simple senses and OFF. 
throw off (clothes or anything worn). 

c1400 Destr. Troy 12661 Palomydon .. cast of his clothis 
cantly & wele. c1400 Mavunpev. v. 41 A woman myghte 
wel passe there, withouten castynge of of hire Clothes, 1 
Br. Bartow Axszw. Nameless Cath. 274 Them hee castet 
off as the fellow. .did his spectacles, 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
vii. 165 In a weeks time the Tree casts off her old Robes. 

e. fig. To throw off as clothes, a yoke, etc. 

1597 Hooker £cc/, Pol. v. \xviii. § 6 The Christian religion 
they had not utterly cast off. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ... 786 To 
cast off this Yoke. 1690 Locke (j.) Disown and cast off a 
rule. 175x JorTin Se772. (1771) V. 1. x11 Casting of the belief 
of the true God. @ 1876 J. H. Newman /s?, SK. 1. 1. iv. 
179 National habits and opinions cannot be cast off at will 
without miracle. 

d. fg. To put from one, discard, abandon, disown. 

1535 CoverDALe Ezek, xvi. 45 Thy mother. .that hath cast 
of hir houszbonde and hir children. 1611 Biste /s. Ixxi. 9 
Cast me not off in the time of old age. 16.. Drypen (J.) 
To cast off my father when I am great. 1713 Appison Caéo 
in. vii, When I have gone thus far, I'd cast her off. 1850 
Hr. Martineau //ist, Eng. Peace M1. v. xvii. 455 [The 
Prince] did make the other [Brummell] the fashion, and then 
cast him off. 1875 E. Waite L7fe iz Christ 1. viii. (1878) 72 
To be cast off by God may be to perish. 

e. Hawking and Hunting. To throw off (the 
couplings of hounds) ; to slip (dogs) ; to let fly 
(hawks). 

1602 end Pt, Return fr. Parnass. u.v. (Arb.) 32 Another 
company of houndes.. had their couples cast off. 1611 
Cotcr., Ayetter ux otsean, to cast, or whistle, off a hawke; 
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to.. let her flie. 1677 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat, 1. (1706) 42 
You may then cast off your young Hounds. 1725 Dr For 
Voy. round W, 11840) 274 Just as a huntsman casts off his 
hounds. 1774 Gotpsm. Kefad, 107 Ie cast off his friends, 
as a huntsman his pack, For he knew when he pleas’d he 
could whistle them back. 1836 Sir J. Seuricur Odserv. 
Hawking (1828) 26 When a magpie is seen at a distance, a 
hawk is tmmediately to be cast off. , 

+f. To throw off, as vapour, or the like; to 
run off melted metal. Ods. 

1674 Ray Svelt. Silver 115 The Lead .. is cast off by the 
blowing of the bellows, 1692 — Discourses xt. (1732) 80 
The ocean doth evaporate and cast off to the dry Land. 
1704 Wortuwce Dict, Kust, e¢ Urb, s.v. Calaminaris, They 
cast not off above twice in 24 hours. : 

g. Naut. To loosen and throw off (a rope, sail, 
etc.), to let go, let loose ; to loosen (a vessel) from 
a mooring, Also ¢utr. for refl. 

1669 Sturmy A/ariaer's Mag. 1. ii. 17 It is like to over- 
blow. .cast off the Top-sail Sheets. 1745 P. Tuomas Fru. 
Anson's Voy. 146 On the 24 there being little Wind and 
variable, we cast off the Gloucester, and the next Day took 
her again in Tow. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 252 Cast 
off, and rowed down the river. 1805 A. Duncan Mariner's 
Chron, 1V. 29 One of the crew..jumped on shore and cast 
off the stern-fast of the boat. 1806 — .Ve/son 30 La Minerve 
.. Cast off the prize. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 
124 We cast off again about 7 a.m. 1855 Russeu. War 47 
‘The gaskets cast off the fore topsail. 


h. Dancing. 

1760 Gotpss. Cit. World xxviii, She .. makes one in a 
country dance, with. .one of the chairs for a partner, casts- 
off round a joint stool, and sets to a corner-cupboard. — 

i. Anttting. To take the work off the wires, 
closing the loops and forming a selvedge. Cf. 58. 

1880 Plain knitting, §c. 11 To cast off which is done by 
knitting two loops and pulling the first made loop over the 
last. 1887 Fancy Work-basket No. 4. 62 Cast off 5 stitches 
in the usual way. 

O. Cast on. 

a. ¢rans. To throw on (a plaid, or shawl); to 
put on (clothes). 

1813 W. Beattte Fruits of Time (1871)25 The young man 
now cast on his plaid. : Z 

b. To make the initial loops or stitches on the 
wires in knitting. Cf: 58. 

18g0 in Westmrld. Gloss, 1887 Fancy Work-basket No. 
4. 62 Cast on 83 stitches. A/od. Will you cast on a stock- 
ios for me? 

1. Cast out. 

a. frans. See simple senses and Our. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 177 Pe se flouwed pe hi casted ut 
pat water of hire stede into pat lond. 1§35 CoveRDALE 
Lament.i. 17 Sion casteth out hir hondes, and there is no 
man to comforte her. 1674 Ray Adlom Work Whitby 139 

After the second water is drawn off they cast out the Mine. 
1697 Dampier boy. I. iii. 64 When we see them..we cast 
out a Line and Hook. @1719 Appison (J.) Why dost thou 
cast out such ungenerous terms against the lords. 

To drive out forcibly, to expel, make an 
outcast. 77. and fig. 

1297 R. Grouc. 375 He’caste oute of hom & hous of hys 
men gret route. ¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr.17 When all 
vayne lufe and drede, vayne joy and sorowe es casten owte 
of pe herte, 138. Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. I1. 67 Pei token 
Crist and kesten him out of Jerusalem. 1382 — dark ix. 
37 Maistir, we sy3en sum oon for to caste out fendis in thi 
name. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 42 Yf thou cast 
us out sende us in to a herde of hogges. 1637 RUTHERFORD 
Lett, Ixxxv. (1862) 1. 217 Christ now casten out of His in- 
heritance. 1 Mitton ?. ZL. t. 37 His Pride Had cast 
him out from Heav'n, 1884 Chr. World 9 Oct. 766/3 Fear 
casts out love, just as constantly as love casts out fear. 

ce. To throw out of one’s house, one’s keeping 
or preservation ; to fling away; to thrust out of 
doors, society, etc. 

1388 Wycutr J/a//. v. 13 Tono thing it is worth ouere, no 
but that it be cast out. 1535 CoveRDALE $er. xxxvi. 30 
His deed corse shalbe cast out. 1597 Hooxer Eccé, Pol. v. 
Ixiv. § 5 Whom the cruelty of unnatural parents casteth out. 
1730 THomson Autuaat 47 Raiser of human kind! by 

ature cast Naked, and helpless out amid the Woods. 1887 
Academy 4 June 391 A sorceress..cast out by her own 
father for her infamous conduct. 

+d. Toset forth by power, set free, deliver. Oéds. 
a1300 Fall § Pass. 96 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 Of pe pit vte 
he ham cast an bro3t ham to heuen ly3t. ¢1400 Manpev. 
Voy. xxi. 225 God..wolde casten hem out of servage. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 226 Good lorde..that dydest 
cast danyell out fro the lyons. 
e. To eject from the mouth, to vomit. Also 
transf, and absol. Cf. 25. arch. 

1388 Wyciir Fob xx. 15 He schal caste [v. ». spue] out the 
tichessis, which he deuouride. 1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 
306/3 What he ete ordranke alweye he vomytted and casted 
oute. 1561 Hottysusn //om. Apoth, 15a, He that hatha 
drye congh and doth not caste out. 1611 Biste /sa. xxvi. 
19 The earth shall cast out the dead. 1751 Cuambers Cyc/. 
s.v. Casting, In the morning she [the hawk] will have cast 
them [pellets of cotton] out. 

f. zur. To disagree, quarrel, fall out. Sc. and 
north. diat, 

1730 A. Ramsay Mercury inQ. Peace, The gods coost out, 
asstorygaes, 1851 Mrs. OuirHant Jlarg. Maitland 180 To 
be together but one week..and to cast out in the time. 
1861 Rasisay Reimin. vi. (ed. 18) 213 He's gane to mak four 
men agree Wha ne‘er cast out. 1877 E. Peacock N.- 
W. Line. Gloss. (E.D.S.) They cast out wi’ one another 
Six year sin’, 

. Cast over. Sce simple senses and OVER. 
@. trans. To turn over in one’s thought. dza/. 

1877 E. Peacock N.-IV. Liuc. Gloss. (E. D.S.) I've been 

castin’ ower i’ my he‘id what you said. 
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83. Cast up. 

a. frans. Sce simple senses and Ur. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1192 Ho..stel to his bedde Kest 
vp be cortyn & creped with-inne. 1535 CoverDALeE /’s. lix. 
(Ix.] 4 A token..yt they maye cast it vp in the treuth. 
Jbid. Ruth tit, 2 Boos oure kynsman .. casteth up barly 
now this night in his barne. 1577 B. Gooce fferesbach’s 
Alusé, iu. (1586) 181 b, A little dust cast up on hie. 

+b. To vomit. Cf. 25. Ods. or dial. (70 cast 
up one's accounts is uscd humorously in this sense.) 

1484 Caxton Curvial6 Weete so gredyly. .that otherwhyle 
We caste it vp agayn. 1597 Snaks. 2 //en, /1, 1. iit. 96. 
1629 EarLe AVicrocosm:. (Arb.) 80 As in a iauseeating 
stomacke, where there is nothing to cast vp. 1633 Rocers 
Treat, Sacraments ti. v2 A penitentiall triall, hy which a 
beleever. searches himselfe and casts up his gorge that he 
might..return to God. 1704 WorLtwce Dict. s.v. Bear, 
Which she eats and casts up again to her young ones, and 
so feeds them. 1735 M. Poote Dial. 128 The very Body 
of Christ..may be cast up by Vomit, 1808 R. ANDERSON 
Cumébrid. Ball. 26 Yhe breyde she kest up her accounts In 
Rachel's lap. 

c. Said of the action of the sea. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1’. KR. Xxvt. xivii. (1495) 569 Some 
precyous stones ben cast vp out of the grete see. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 46 Grete men and women of Spany 
arddes .. ware drownyd and lost and gast up. 1611 Biste 
fsa. \vii. 20 The troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast vp myreanddirt. 1883 Afauch. Guard. 18 Oct. 
4/7 Yesterday the bodyofa man. .was cast upat Southport. 

d. To throw, tum up or raise suddenly (the 
eyes, the head ; formerly also, the nosc, arms, etc.). 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer 1, Fame 935 Now quod he thoo cast vp 
thyn ye. 1535 Coverpate Ezek. viij. 17 Purposely to cast 
vp their noses vpon me. 1 Lopce Fuphues Gold, Leg. 
(1887) 21 Casting up his hand he felt hair on his face. 1704 
Wonrttpce Dict. Rust. s.v. Bridle, 'To make him Rein 
well and not cast up his Head. 1859 Sata Tw, round Clock 
39 His eyes..cast up to count the peaches on the wall. 

e. Tothrow up (with a shovel), to form by this 
means, to raise (a ridge, mound, rampart, ete.). 

1603 Knouties Hist, Turkes (1621) 737 To cast up new 
fortifications within. 1611 Biste /sa. vii. 14 Cast yee vp, 
cast yee vp; prepare the way. 1618 Bunyan Pilger. 1. 17 
The way..was cast up by the Patrtarchs. 1721 De For 
Mem, Cavatier (1840) 99 Two hundred [men] had orders to 
cast up a large ravelin. 1783 Watson PAtlip 111 (1839) 67 
Casting up entrenchments to secure his troops. 1881 Rus- 
seLL //aigs ii. 35 To cast up a barrier between them and 
the aggressive inhabitants. 

+t. To dig up, to dig. Ods. 

1660 Suarrock Vegetables 100 This he onely did by cast- 
ing up their nests. 

+g. To shake or toss up. Ods. 

1§57 F. Seacer Sch. Vertue 62 in Babees Bh. (1868) 338 
To cast vp thy bed It shalbe thy parte, Els may they say 
that beastly thou art. 1563 Hytt Art Garden. (1593) 75 
The hearb sodden with oyle, and after cast vp in glister 
forme, doth put away the paines. 

+h. To ‘throw up’; give up, abandon. Ods. 

1530 ParsGr. 478/2 She hath ben his soverayne lady, this 
tenne yeres, and nowe he casteth her up. 1540 Hykrpe tr. 
Vives Instr, Chr, Wom. (1592) N j, Men have dispised & 
cast them [mistresses} up. 1663 SpaLpinc 7'r0«5, Chas. [ 
(1792) II. 115 (Jam.) His wife cast up all labouring. 

i. To rake up and utter as a reproach; to cast 
in one’s teeth. Sc. and north. dial. (or in lit. Eng. 
by northern writers). 

1604 Glasgow Kirk Sess. Rec. in Hist. Glasgow xvii. (1881) 
149 Io speak ill of the dead or to cast up their demerits. 
1609 Br. Bartow Answ. Nanicless Cath. 12 To cast vp such 
a disastrous example in his Maiesties teeth. 1725 Ramsay 
Gentl. Sheph. wr. ti, Unless ye may cast up that she’s but 
poor, 1823 Aux. Reg. 21 Mar., No one shall cast up to me, 
that I killed my father. 1848 Mrs. Gaskett A/, Barton 
xxv, But we shall ne‘er cast itupagainst you. 1864 Tenny- 
sox North. Farmer (Old Style’, But a cost oop, thot a did, 
"boot Bessy Marris’s barne. 1876 Geo. Extot Van. Der. 
II, xxxi. 274 1t was to be hoped that he would never cast it 
up to her that she had been going out as a governess, 

j. To add up, reckon up, ealculate. 

1539 //ousch. Ord.in Thynne's Ania, (1865) Introd. 33 
The Clerke of the Greencloth shall..cast up all the par- 
ticular Breifments of the House. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
xxx. xlvii, 850 After he had cast up the bookes. 1660 
Perys Diary 10 Dec., Did go to cast up how my cash 
stands. 1704 J. Harets Lev. Techn.s.v. Abacus, sometimes 
signifies..a Table of Numbers for casting up Accounts. 
1849 Grote Greece tt. Ixviii. (1862) V1. 149 An arithmetician, 
may..cast-up incorrectly, by design. 1873 Act 36 & 37 
bic. Ixxi. § 30 ‘The returning officer .. shall... cast up and 
ascertain the number of valid votes given to each person. 

k. intr. To ‘tum up’; emerge into view; to 
come up as it were accidentally. Sc. and north. 

1723 Woprow. Corv. (1843) III. 16 It will be strengthening 
to our brethren to have our sentiments on what casts up 
among them. 1753 Stewarts’ 7riad App. 128 If Allan Breck 
did not soon cast upinthecountry. 1824 Scott Xedgaunt- 
det Let. xi, If the money cast up. 1864 Burton Scot Adr. 
I1.ii 183 Another countryman, and Jesuit priest now casts up. 

1. Of the weather, theday: To clearup(ef 62 ; 
also, Of clouds: To gather for a storm, ete. Sv. 

1825 Jamieson s,v., /t's castin’ up, the sky is beginning 
to clear, after rain. A/od. It's casting up for a storm. 

Cast (kast), 27, a. [see Cast v.] 

1. Thrown, that has been thrown. See the vb. 

1621 Quarces Argulus & P. (1678) 24 Her liveless hands 
did, by degrees, Raise her cast body. 1859 Guiuck & 
Timrs Paint. 196 An eclipse is a vast cast shadow. 

+ 2. Condemned ; beaten in a law suit. Ods. 

1577 Houinsnep Chron. II]. 865/2 About foure of the 
logan he was brought as a cast man tothe Tower. 1642 
Mitton Afol. Smect. (1851) 258 Sitting..upon his poore 
cast adversaries both as a vide and Party. 
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3. Cashiercd, dismissed from office (o/s. ; dis 
earded, east off. (Cast captain was app. orig. 
cassed captain; this led to other uses.) 

1607 Dekker North, foe v. Wks. 1873 III. 74 A new 
trade coms up for cast gentlewomen. 1622 FLETcuFRS Sar 
Car, t. i. 25 The Sonne Of a poore cast-Captain. 1636 
Hearty Zheophrast. 33 Some cast Captaine, or cassierd 
Souldier, 1672 Drypex Secret Love i, ti, Hf thou should’st 
pene one of nly cast mistresses. 1755 WALPOLE C077. 1837 

- 258 It is sung by sone cast singers. 

4. Of horses, ctc.: Kejceted, as unfit for service, 
broken down. 

1580 Nortu /'lufarch 291 To keep cast Horses, 1653 H 
Cocan Finto’s Trav. x. $1. 30 Put a grasing like a cast 
horse, 1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 376 ‘The sale of Cast 
Horses, 

5. Of garments: Thrown aside, discarded, no 
longer worn. Now usually Cast-orr. 

1597 1s¢ Pt. Return fr. (arnass. i. i. 967 A moste lousie 
caste sute of his, 1611 Fer. xxaviii. 11 Old cast cloutes. 
ax1719 Avpison Drummer t.i, A wardrobe for my Lady's 
cast cloaths. 1828 Scott /. WW. Perth xxa, It is not for 
Rothsay to wear your cast garments, Sir John. 

6. gen. Thrown off, disused, worn out, abat- 
doned, forsaken. Now usually Cast-orr. 

1597 Br. Hatt Saf. vt. i, In Margent of some old cast 
bill. 1599 Stans. f/ea. 1, IV. i. 23 With casted slough, 
and fresh legeritie. 1600 — 4. 3° 1. ut. iv. 17 A paire of 
cast lips of Diana. 

7. Thrown up with the spadc. 

1487 Newminster Cartul. (1878) 263 An olde casten dike. 
1593 /edi-trothe's N. V. Gift 42 Fortified with deepe cast. 
rauelinges. 

8. Of metal, etc.: Made by melting, and leaving 
to harden ina mould. See also Cast-1n0n. 

1535 CoverDALe /sa xlvili. 5 My carued or cast ymage. 
1544 Ludlow Churchiv, Acc. ‘\Camd.) 19 Item, for xx li. of 
cast Iede..xxd@. 1692 in Capt. Sinith Seaman's Gram. 1 
xiv. 111 A Cast-Bullet of Iron. 1765 U/niz. Wag. XXXVI. 
84/1 Cast copper or brass. 1794 Aieving & Scamansh. 1. 
154 Sheaves are made of cast metal. 1824 W, Irvine Sa/- 
wiag. 203 His learned distinctions between wrouglit scissor» 
and those of cast-steel. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Acs, (1858) 22 
Proposal for a Cast-metal King. 1851 Maynuew Lon?. 
Labour 11, 18 (Woppe) Before cast glass was so common, 

9. Cookery. ‘Whipped’, curded. 

1597 Bk. Cookerie 46 How to make caste creame. 

+10. Calculated, planned. Oés. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 10448 He .. Neuer kyld no kyng. .but 
with cast treson. 

lL. Like the verb, it may be used with many 
adverbs. See also Castaway, CasT-By, CAST-oFF. 

1580 SipNEY Arcadia (1622) 321 With smiling and cast-.p 
looke. 1645 Rutuerrorp /ryal § Trt. Faith (1845) 183 
A cast-down mourner. 1653 H. Cocan /nto's Trav. li. 
§ 1. 201 With cast down tooks, and tears in their eyes. 
1834 Marryat Jac. Farth/. iii, Cast up wrecks. 

+ Cast, ¢. O6s. [ad. L. cast-us.]. Chaste. 

1430 Lypc. Lyfe St. Albon (1534) Cij, To serue Diana 
that was the cast goddesse That Venus had with them non 
intraunce. 

Castable (ka‘stab'l), sd. rare. [f. Cast v.] 
The projection of waste metal on cast articles. 

1821 Traus. Soc. Arts XXXIX,. 101 (Of an improved 
bullet mould and nipper for bullets).. When the castable is 
removed by means of the conimon cutter .. a portion of the 
castable will be left behind. 

Castagnet, obs. form of CasTanet. 

+ Casta‘ldick, casta:ldy. Os.—». [ad. med. 
L. castahdic-um, castaidia, variants of gastahticum, 
gastaltia, office of the gastaldus or castaidus Nt. 
castaldo) manager, bailiff, steward, ad. Goth. gas- 
tald-s (found in comp. oecupying, administering. 
Common in the Laws of the Longobards, etc., 
but never in English usc.]} 

1623 CockeraM, Castaddéy, Stewardship. 1678 96 Puttuirs, 
Castaldy, or Castaldick, a Stewardship; from Castakdixs. 
a word received for Latin. 1721-1800 Dattey, Castaldich, 
Castaldy, a Stewardship. Old bord, 

Castalia (keste'lia), Castalie, -ly (ka"s- 
tali). [L. Castalia, Gr. Kaoradia, pr. name.] 
Proper name of a spring on Mount Parnassus, 
sacred to the Mnses; often used allusively. 

1s9t Spenser I irg. Guat. 23 The..waues of..Castaly. 
1600 Tourneur 7ransf. Metamorph, \xxxvii. (1878) 172 
Conuert each riuer to pure Castalie. 1748 THomsos Cass, 
fndol. 1. xxi, And brought them to another Castalie. 1847 
Tennyson /’rinc. 1V. 275, I led you then to all the Cas- 
talies. f 

Casta lian, a. [f. L. Castali us +-ax], of Cas- 
talia or the Muses. Henee + Castalianist. — 

1602 Metamorph. Tobacco (Collier) 44 The Castalian 
Muses. 1667 Mittos 7’, Z. wv. 274 Th’ inspir'd Castalian 
Spring. 1783 Cowrer 7asé ut. 251 Lips wet with Castalian 
dews. 1607 WaLkincton Oft. Glass 53 This made the 
Castalianist or poct of yore, to be esteemed. 

+Castane, -anie, -ayne. Of. Also 4 
casteyn’e, kasteyne, s castany, 6 kastainy. 
[a. ONF. castanie, castaine (mou.F. chdtaigne) 
:— L. castanca chestnut.) A chestnut. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R xvi. Ixaxviii. (Tollemache 
MS.) Kasteynes [1535 Casteyns] bredeb swellynge yf men 
eteb to many perof.  /éff. xvit. Ixxxvill. (1495) 656 The 
casteyne tree is a grete tree and an highe . Suche trees ben 
callyd Castanie. /é4. craii. 634 The colour of a castane. 
1440 Promp. Pars. 73, Castany (1499 chesteyne}, frute or 
tre. 1480 Caxton Oras Met, xtu. av, Thou shalt have 
also castaynes grete plente. 1667 Martrt Gr. forest 43 
The Kastainy is a tree of good high growth. 


CASTANEOUS. 


Casta‘nean, a. In&-ian. [f. as next+-an.] 
Of or pertaining to the chestnut. 

1728 Younc Love of Faiue (1741) 65 Since apes can roast 
the choice castanian nut. ; 

Castaneous kestéinzis’, a. [f. L. castane-us 
(f. eastanca) +-oUs.} Chestnut-coloured. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury uu. 311/2. 1848 Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Cin 11. No. 6. 336 Legs..dirty castaneous white. 


Castanet ‘ka‘stanct, -anet). Also (7 castan- 
netta, castanieta, castinetta), 7-8 castagnet, 
9 ecastinet, (castagnette’. [ad. Sp. castatela 
or its Fr. adaptation castagzette), dim. of castaiia 
:-L. castanea chestnut. See quot. 1647.] 

An instrument consisting of a small concave shell 
of ivory or hard wood, used by the Spaniards, 
Moors, and others, to produce a rattling sound as 
an accompaniment to dancing; a pair of them, 
fastened to the thumb, are held in the palm of 


the hand, and struck with the middle finger. 

1647 STAPYLTON ¥xuvenal 240, Castiuettas, knackers, of 
the form of chesnuts used. .by the Spaniards in their dances. 
1648 Gace West Jud. xi. (1655) 37 Dancing with their Cas- 
tannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 1665 DRYDEN /dian 
Emzp. 1. iii, Two Spaniards. .dance a saraband with casta- 
nietas. 1697 C’tess D’Autoy’s Trav. (1706) 21 They play 
admirable well on the Castagnets. 1700 Concreve Way of 
'Vorld w. i, They had gone together by the ears like a pair 
of castanets. a@1754 FietpinG Pleas. of Town Wks. 1775 
1, 214 A Blackamore lady, who comes to present you with 
a Saraband and castanets. 1783 AiNswortH Lat, Dict. 
(Morell) 1. s.v. Tesfa, Like the Spanish castagnets. 1828 
Moore Aeltese Air i, Gaily sounds the castanet, Beating 
time to bounding feet. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra 1. 181 
The tinkling of innumerable guitars, and the clicking of 
castafiets. 1843 Lever ¥. Hiuton liii, The chink of the 
castanet and the proud step of the fandago echoed around 
us. 3850 Leitcu Wéller's Anc. Art § 425 wolfe, A young 
maiden dancing in light dress with castagnettes. 

+Castar. Ols. [? for CasTER in some sense.] 

1570 Wills & Juv. N.C. (1835) 341, X mylke skelues vs. a 
castar for lyinge cheases of ijs. 

Castaway (ka'stawei), a. and sé. [f. Cast w. 
+ Away.] 

A. adj, Thrown away, cast off, rejected ; re- 
probate ; ‘ useless, of no value’ (J.). 

1542 BrinkLtow Cozzpil. xvi. 41 Masterles and castaway 
courtyers. 31580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 57 Certaine cast- 
away vowes, how much he would doe for her sake. 1614 
Rareign Hrst, World (J.) We.. only remember, at our 
castaway leisure, the imprisoned immortal soul. 1818 Scott 
Het. Midl. xxxi, if I had minded .. I had never been the 
cast-away creature that I am. 1876 Pace Adv. Te.rt-bkh. 
Geol, xx. 413 Castaway bones of the deer, bear, and wild-ox. 

b. Cast adrift, stranded. 

1769 Faconer Dict, Marine (1789), Cast away, the state 
of a ship which is lost..on a lee-shore, bank, or shallow. 
1885 STEVENSON Dynanitter 75 A young lady and a mass 
of baggage standing castaway at midnight on the streets of 
London. 

B. sé. One who or that which is cast away or 
rejected ; a reprobate, 

1526 TixpaLe 2 Cor xiii. 5 Knowe ye not.. how that Jesus 
Christ is in you excepte ye be castawayes [CRANMER Cast a 
wayes, Coverb. cast awayes, Khem. & 1611 reprobates]. 
1563 Howwislies 1. Passion 1. (1859) 419 Plaine reprobates 
and castawaies, being perpetually damned to the everlasting 
paines of hell-fire. 1594 SuHaxs. Asch. ///, 11. ii. 6 Why 
do you .. call vs Orphans, Wretches, Castawayes. 1611 
Bisce 1 Cor. ix. 27, 1829 Soutuey Al for Love ii, ‘Dost 
thou..For ever pledge thyself to me?’. .‘1 do; so help me, 
Satan !’ said The wilful castaway. 1871 E. Burr Ad Fidei 
xi. 220 Castaways from God. 

b. esp. One cast adrift at sea; a shipwrecked 
man. Also fig, (from both senses) One cast adrift 
upon the world, or by society, an outcast. 

1799 Cowrer (title), The Castaway. 1816 J. WitsonCity 
of Plagne 1. ili. g2 A lone castaway upon the sea. 1835 
Marrvat Zac. Faith/. xviii, Those who. .leave it [youth] to 
drift about the world, have to answer for the cast-away. 
186s Swinpurne Felise 80[Such things] As the sea feeds on, 
wreck and stray and castaway. 1869 Leckv Exrop. Mor, Il. 
i. 36 The moral wellbeing of the castaways of Society. 
1870 Tites 27 Aug. 4/4 The visit of Her Majesty’s ship 
Blanche to the Auckland Islands in search of the castaways 
of the Motoaka. 

Castayne, var. of CasTaNE Oés., chestnut. 

Ca‘st-by, 54. A person or thing cast aside 


and neglected. 

1818 Scott Hrt, Jlid/. xx, Wha could tak interest in sic 
a Cast-bye as I am now. 1877 E. Peacock N.-IV. Lizec. 
Gloss. (E, D.S.\, These ritualists are hringing in all sorts of 
old things which I thought had been cast-bys ever since 
Popery was done away with. 


Caste (kast). Forms: 6-9 cast, 6, 8— caste. 
[ad. Sp. and Pg. casta ‘race, lineage, breed’ (Min- 
sheu); orig. according to Diez ‘ pure or unmixed 
(stock or breed)’, f. casta fem. of casto:—L. cast- 
us -a@ pure, unpollntcd see CHASTE). App. at first 
from Sp.; but in its Indian application from the 
Portuguese, who had so applied it about the middle 
of the 16the. (Garcia 1563). The current spelling 
(after F. caste, which appears in the Academie’s 
Dict. of 1740, is hardly found before 1800 ; it 
was previously written cas¢, and app. often assumed 
to be merely a particular application of Cast sé.} 

+1. A race, stock, or brecd (of men’. Ods. in 
general sense. 
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1555 Fardle Facions . i. 118 The Nabatheens..Their 
Caste is wittye in winning of substaunce. 1596 RALEIGH 
Disc. Guiana (1887) 134 One sort of people called Tinitiuas, 
but of two casts as they term them, 1615 Bepwett Arad, 
Trudg., Beni, A family, nation, kinred, or cast as they call 
it. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) I11. 5/1 Who are a cast 
of Men that are their Doctors. 1732 BERKELEY A lciphr. vi. 
§ 2 All the various casts or sects of the sons of men have 
each their faith and their religious system. 1774 J. BRYANT 
Mythol. 11. 328 There is a cast of Indians, who are disciples 
of Bontas, 

b. For Spanish casta, applied in South America, 
to the several mixed breeds between Europeans, 
Indians, and Negroes. 

1760 tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. S. Amer. (1772)1.1. iv. 29 The 
inhabitants may be divided into different casts or tribes, who 
derive their origin from a coalition of Whites, Negroes, and 
Indians. /é¢d. I]. vu. v. 53 The inhabitants of Lima are 
composed of whites or Spaniards, Negroes, Indians, Mes- 
tizos, and other casts, proceeding from the mixture of all 
three. /éd. I1. vin. vill. 266 Between fifty and sixty 
families, most of them Mestizos, though their cast is not at 
all perceivable by their complexion. 

ce. Breed of animals. 

1799 Corse in Phil. Trans. 205 (Elephants) Both males 
and females are divided into two casts, by the natives of 
Bengal, viz. the koomareah and the werghee. 

2. spec. One of the several hereditary classes 
into which society in India has from time imme- 
morial been divided; the members of each caste 
being socially equal, having the same religious 
Tites, and generally following the same occupation 
or profession ; those of one caste have no social 
intercourse with those of another. 

The original casts were four: 1st, Brofians or priestly 
caste; end, the AsHafriyas or military caste; 3rd, the 
Vaisyas or merchants; 4th, the Sxdvas, or artisans and 
labourers, These have in the course of ages been sub- 
divided into an immense multitude, almost every occupation 
or variety of occupation having now its special caste. 

This is now the leading sense, which influences all others. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgm 1. 485(Y.) The Banians kill nothing: 
There are thirtie and odd severall casts of these. 1630 
Lorp Bauiaxs 72‘\Y.) The common Bramane hath eighty- 
two Casts or Tribes. 1766 J. H. Grose Voy. FE. Jud. 1. 
201 (Y.) The distinction of the Gentoos into their tribes or 
casts. 1782 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 7 The illustrious and 
sacred caste to which you belong. 1796 Hunter tr. S¢, 
Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) 111. 792 Her mother. .had lately 
been burnt alive with the body of her father, conformably 
to the practice of her caste. 1800 WeLLINGTON Lef. in 
Gurw. Disp. I. 125 They are of the cast of the old Rajahs. 
c13813 Mrs. SHerwoon Ayah & Lady Gloss. s.v., The 
natives of India are divided into various ranks, called casts. 
1818 Jas. Mitt British India 1.1. ii. 182 The Hindus were 
thus divided into four orders or castes. 1875 Maine /7ist. 
Just, viii. 244 The problem of the origin of castes. 

b. transf. A hereditary class resembling those 
of India. fg. A class who keep themselves so- 
cially distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devow (1813) 468 The peasant’s 
mind should never be inspired with a desire to amend his 
circumstances by the quitting of his cast. 1816 J. GitcHRisT 
Philos. Etynt. Introd. 18 Likely to unite the learned casts 
against him and provoke classic hostility. 1833 TENNYSON 
Lady Clara v, Her manners had not that repose Which 
stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 1839 THiR-wact Greece 
I. 119 An ancient priestly caste. 1852 DisraeLi Ld. G. 
Beutiuck xxiv. 497 The peculiar and chosen race touch the 
hands of all the scum and low castes of Europe. 1856 
Emerson Ang, Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 136 The feudal 
system survives in..the social barriers which confine patron- 
age and promotion to a caste. . 

ce. fransf. Applied to the different classes in a 
community of social insects, as ants. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ii. (1873) 36 The castes are con- 
nected together by finely graduated varieties. /éid. viii. 
(1873) 230 The castes, moreover, do not commonly graduate 
into each other. 

3. The system or basis of this division among 
the Hindoos ; also the position it confers, as in 
To lose, or renounce casle. 

(1796 in Aw, Rev. (1803) I. 212/1 (Low as it was) he 
should lose his cast.) 1811 Mrs. SHERwoop /feury & 
Bearer 63 He has lost caste for becoming a Christian. 
1858 Max MUvrer Céips (1880) II. xxvii. 302 In India 
caste, in one form or other, has existed from the earliest 
times. 1858 J. B. Norton 7ofics 181 The stationary insti- 
tutions of India, especially that of caste. ; ; 

b. gen. and fig. A system of rigid social dis- 
tinctions in a community; /0 Jose casle: to lose 
social rank, to descend in the social scale. 

1816 7¢es in Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 918 Loss of cast in 
society. 1828 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 65 A 
natural fear of losing caste among her neighbours. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. w. 423 [Christianity] exorcises the spirit 
of caste. 1870 Emerson Soc, §& Solit. Civiliz. Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 9 The diffusion of knowledge, overrunning all the old 
barriers of caste. 188z HiNspaLe Garfield & Educ. 11. 240 
In this country there are no classes in the British sense of 
that word,—no impassable barriers of caste. 

4. aitrib, and in comt., as caste feeling, system ; 
caste-ridden adj. See also HALF-CASTE. 

1840 ARNOLD Le?. in Life & Corr, (1844) II. ix. 200 The 
caste system is an insuperable difficulty. 1868 M. Pattison 
Acadeuz, Org. § 4. 73 By theabolition of the rank of ‘ noble- 
man’..the last remnant of the caste system will be swept 
away. 1875 Hamerton /ufedi: Life vin. i. 279 The caste- 
feeling in one class or another. 

ITence Castehood, the condition of belonging to 
a caste; Castism, a system resembling caste ; 


Casteless a., devoid of castes, 


CASTELLATED. 


1862 R. Patrerson Ess. Hist. & Art 464 Even the out- 
casts—those who had fallen or been expelled from castehood 
—band themselves together in castes of their own. 1881 J. 
Kerr (title), Essays on Castism and Sectism. 1886 Fortn. 
Rev, Feb. 103 The dominion of-a busy, roving, casteless 
nation. 

+ Caste, v. Obs. rare. [A doublet of CHastr 
v.; aONF., castter (nod.F. chétter:—L. castigare.] 
To chasten, chastise. 

cx1z00 Trin. Coll, Hout, 137 Mid softnesse he castede pe 
sinfulle. 

An 


+ Ca'sted, 7/7. a. Obs. 
earlier form of Cast, 

1599 SHAxs. Hex. V, iv. i. 23 With casted slough, and 
fresh legeritie. / 

Casteel, -el, -ell.e, obs. ff. CAsTLe. 

Castelan, var. CASTILIAN 2 Ods., a coin. 

Castelet, variant of CaSTELLET. 

Castellan (ka‘stélin). Forms: 4-5 castellin, 
-elleyn, 4-7 castellaine, 5-7 castelane, 7, 9 
eastellane, castelyn, castelain, castelan, 7- 
castellan. Secalso CHaTELAIn. [ME. casdelain 
a. ONF, castelain (mod.F. chdtelain =Pr. and Sp. 
castellan, It. castellano) :—L. caslellan-us, {. castel- 
Jum castle, the current form is refashioned after 
L. or Sp.] The governor or constable of a castle. 

1393 GoweER Sie I, 184 Of this castell was castellaine 
Elda the kinges chamberlaine. c1q430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
2735 The Castelleyn That of the prison was wardeyn. 
1591 GaRRARD Art Warre 48 It is not lawful for the Cas- 
tellane to leave his Castle. 1641 Termes de la Ley 47. 
1678 Lond. Gaz. No, 1286/2 The Comptroller and Castelyn 
of the Princes Hof tocontinue. 1684 Scanderbeg Kediv. i. 
5 His Father being James Sobiesky Castellan of Cracovia. 
1827 F. Coorer Prairie 1. xii. 178 Obliged to constitute 
the girl herself castellain. 1844 H. H. Witson B77?t. India 
(1845) I. 173 The castellans of the forts of Kalinjar and 
Ajaygerh. 1876 Green Short Hist, iii. § 1 (1882) 129 The 
piety of the Norman Castellans rebuilt almost all the parish 
churches of the city [Oxford]. 

Hence Castellanship. 

1885 J. H. Round in Dict. Nat, Biog. 1V. 33/1 He was.. 
restored to his shrievalty and castellanship. 

Castellany (ka:stélani). [ad. med.L. (Pr., 
It.. Sp.) castellania, f. castellan-us: see above. 
(In nod.F. chélellenie.)] The office or jurisdic- 
tion of a castellan; the lordship of a castle, or the 


district belonging to a castle. 

(1357 in Sir T. D. Hardy Sydlaé, Rymer’s Fadera 1. 392 
The castelanny of Reule shall be committed only to Eng- 
lishmen.] 1696 Puittirs, Castellauy, the Lordship of a 
Castle, and the extent of his Land and Jurisdiction. 1756 
Nucent Gr. Tour, Nethert, 1. 292 The country round 
about Ipres, called the castellany, or castleward, and con- 
taining about thirty villages, depends upon the government 
of the town. 1788 KeLuam Domesday Bk. 147 (Y.) Earl 
Allan has within his castellany..200 manors, 184g tr. 
V. Hugo's Huuchback 162 The seven castellanies of the 
viscounty of Paris. 

Castellar (késte lai), a [f. L. castell-am 
castle+-ar. (L. had caste/ldri-us.)] Pertaining 


to, or of the nature of, a castle. 

1789 H. Waro.e Lett. IV. 480 (D.) Ancient castellar 
dungeons. 1881 Patcrave Mis. of Eng. 153 The entire 
disappearance of the castellar element from our country- 


houses. 
+Ca‘stellate, 56. Ofs. rave). [ad. med.L. 


caslellat-us ‘castellaniz districtus’ (Du Cange).] 
The district belonging to a castle. 

1809 Bawpwen tr. Domesday Bk. 230 In the Castellate of 
Roger of Poictou. 

Ca'stellate, ¢. rare. [ad. med.L. caste//ai-us, 
fortified as a castle: see next.} = CASTELLATED. 

1830 W. Puituirs Sivai 1. 212 The living porphyry, in 
towers around Grotesquely castellate. 1834 Disraei Rev. 
Epick nu. xix, Heights castellate. 

Castellate (ke'stéle't), v [f med.L. casted: 
lave to build or fortify as a castle, f. castellum 
CASTLE: see -ATE*.} a. ¢rans. To build in the 
manner of a castle; to build with battlements. 


b. intr. (s20n2ce-use.) To grow into a castle. 

1831 J. Wuson Unimore i. 77 Clouds slowly castellating 
inacalm, 1840 H. Taytor Axmtobiog. (1885) I. xx. 321 
The citizen who castellates a Villa at Richmond. 


Castellated (kex'stéle'téd), 447, a. [f. med.L. 
castellat-us (see above) + -ED. (Earlierthan the vb.)] 

1. Built like a castle ; having battlements. 

1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 448 A Castellated mansion. 
1829 J. Hopcson in J. Raine Afezx. (1858) II. 165 Large ad- 
ditions. .in the castellated style. 1844 Disrae.i Couwzngshy 
1v. v. (L.) It was a castellated building, immense and mag- 
nificent. 1860 HawtHorne Mart, Faun (1878) Il. xv. 173 
On the top of Hadrian's castellated tomb. : 

b. transf. Formed like a castle, castle-like. 

1762-71 H. Warpore Vertue’s Auccad. Paint, (1786) 1V- 
140 Rocks and precipices and castellated mountains. 1839- 
qo W. Irvine Wolfert’s R. (1855) 271 Stately dames, with 
castellated locks and towering plumes. 1865 LivincsTonr 
Zambesi vii. 171 The somewhat conical shape of Zakavuma 
.-and the more castellated form of Morumbwa. ; 

+2. ‘Inclosed within a building, as a fountain or 
cistern.’ Obs. (cf. L. castel/um reservoir for water. ] 

1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) 1.1. v. 26/1 The first 
cistern of Lead castellated with stone in the city of London 
was called the great conduit in West cheap. /é7d, u. vill. 
459/2 A fair Conduit of sweet water Castellated in the midst 
of that Ward and street. 1766 Enticx Londow IV. 66 It [a 
conduit) was castellated with stoneand cisterned with lead. 


[see Cast v.] 


CASTELLATION. 


3. Furnished or dotted with castles, ‘ castled’. 

1808 R. Porter Trav, Sk. Russ, & Swed. (1813) I. iv. 30 
This castellated island. 1823 Byron Juan x. |xi, The 
castellated Rhine. 1862 S. Lucas Secularia 78 History, 
like the Rhine, passes through a castellated region. 

4. Lodged or ensconced in a eastle. rare. 

1837 Lanvor IAs, (1846) LI. 317 His unbiassed justice. . 
atte horror into the heart of every castellated felon. 

Castellation (kastélé'fon). fad. med. L. 
castellatiou-em, n. of action f, caslel/a-re : sce above 
and -ation.) The building of castles; the fur- 
nishing of a house with battlements; coucr. a 
fortified or castellated strueture; a battlement. 

1818 in Topp. 1853 H, Jenkins Colchest. Castle, Vhe 
whole system of Norinan castellation. 1858 Loud. Kev. 
Oct. 123 We are treading, as it were, upon the battlements 
of this immense natural castellation [Snowdon]. 1861 Miss 
Beaurort Leypt. Sepulchres VW. xx. 176 The castellations 
and battlements of this [the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem] 
are so quaint as to be quite ludicrous. 

Ca'stellet,-elet. [a. ONF. caste/e¢ (mod.F. 
chételet), dim. of castel (chdtcau) castle. See also 


CHATELET.] A small castle. 

¢1320 Senyn Sag.(W.)2754 With seuen Soudans biset, Wal 
and gate and castelet. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 7010 Ryghte off 
Jaffa castellette. 1538 Leranp /tin. EI. 35 A strong Pile or 
Castelet. 1772 Pennant /ours Scotl. (1774) 68 The battle- 
mented top of their castelet. 1841 Archvol. XXIX. 30 
(D.) The erection of a castellet at this point would then 
become desirable. 1846 D. W. Pucue //arlech Castle 29 
‘Tradition notes the spot as the site of a castelet. 

+ Castellion, obs. form of CASTELLAN. 

€1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3128 Tho the castellion he 
cleped ner <And bad haue him to the tour ageyn, é 

Ca‘stellite. J/. A silicate containing tita- 
nic acid and near to titanite and sphene. ( Dana.) 

Castelry : see CASTLERY. 

+ Casten, ff/. a. Obs. exc. dial. Also dial. 
cassen. <A by-form of Cast pa. pple. after strong 
pples. like washezt. 

1493 Will of Franke Somerset Ho.) A casten kercher. 1535 
CoverDALe wWahum i. 14 The carued and casten yinages. 
a1s60 Rottanp Crt. Venus u. 307 They will me call ane 
cassin Courticiane. 1825 Brockett .V. Country Gloss. 38, 
Cassen, cast off; as ‘ cassen clothes’. 

Caster (ka'star). [f. Cast v. + -ER },] 

1. One who casts, in various senses of the verb. 

1382 Wrcur Prov. xxiii. 7 In licnesse of a deuynour and 
of afals castere. 1552 Hutoet, Brayder or caster in teeth. 
1553 ct x Aéary Sess. 3 viii. § 1 Forcers of Wools, Casters 
of Py ecls, and Sorters of Wools. 1580 Baret Adv. C171 A 
caster of lottes, sortitor. 1598 FLorio, Adbbachiere, caster 
of accountes. 1611 Cotcr., Mathematicien, a caster of 
Natiuities. 1623 Bincuam Xenophon 117 The caster of the 
first stone. 1669 EtHeEREDGE Love in Tué ui. iii, The Caster 
wins if he fling above Ten with Doublets upon three dice. 
a1719 Avpison (J.), Set up for a caster of fortunate figures. 
1840 THackeray Catherine iii, Three to two against the 
caster lof dice]. 1856 R. VauGcHaNn A/yséics (1860) TE. vit. 
ili. 49 Casters of horoscopes and makers of cunning toys. 
1885 Harper's Mag. 776/1 The caster stands on a platform. 
1887 A thenxum 414 Artificial casters of the evil eye. 

b. also with adverb following. 

exo Cursor Af, 16703 (Trin.) Heil bou temple caster 
doun. 1601 Deacon & Wacker Sfirtis and Dev. 'To Rdr. 
16 A coniurour or caster foorth of spirits and diuels. 1617 
S. Cortins Def. Bp. Ely 304 ‘They are made to be casters 
on of the perfume. 1836 E. Howarp &. Reefer xxvi, The 
caster-up of sums. 

2. spec. a. One who casts metal; a founder. 

1535 CoveRDALF $er. x. 14 Confunded be all casters of 
ymages. 1662 Gersier Princ, 3x Architect, Sculptor, and 
Caster in Brass. 1865 Mr. Cowrer in Parit. 12 May, The 
model of the first lion is completed, and now in the hands of 
the casters, 1884 W, M. Fexn Sweet Jace HL. vi. 84 Woe 
to the caster of cannon. 

One employed in shovelling or ‘casting’ 
coals from the keels into the ships (on the Wear). 
oes J Sykes Local Records (1832-57) A number of mis- 
uided persons, principally keelmen and casters on the 

iver Wear. 1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit, Emp. (1853) 1. 
60x Keel-men, coal-boatmen, casters, and trimmers. 1861 
Act 24 & 25 Vict. c. § 40 Whosoever shall .. prevent any 
seaman, keelman, or caster from working at his lawful 
trade. 1882 J. Green Zales §& Ballads of Wearside (1885) 
229 The first coal staiths .. erected at Sunderland .. 1815; 
but the keelmen and casters .. pulled them to the ground. 
1888 Swrcerland Daily Echo 22 Mar. 2/5 Casters and 
trinmers .. their work was to cast the coals from the keels 
into the ships. 

Cant. ‘A cloke’ \Harman’. ? Oés. 

1567 Harman Caveat 77 For want of their Casters and 
Togemans, 1609 Dekker Lanthorne & Candlle-L. Wks. 1885 
HIE. 199. 1640 W. M. Wandering Few (1857) 22 A poore 
Alehouse is your Inne..a Plimouth cloake your Caster. 
va in B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew. 1725 in New Cant, Dict. 

. collog. [f. Cast ppl. a.+-En!, asin deader.] 
= Cast one. 

1859 Lanc Wand. /nudia 144 The horse which drew the 
buggy had been a caster .. a horse considered no longer fit 
for the cavalry or horse artillery, and sold by public auction, 
after being branded with the letter R on the near shoulder. 

. See CAsTor. 


Casteyn e, var. of CasTaNeE Oés., chestnut. 
+Castical. Ods. (?for castifical.} ‘Making 
chaste, pure or continent ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
+ Castifica‘tion. Obs. rare—'. [as if ad. L. 
*eastification-em, {. 1. castificdre to purify, f. castes 
chaste.] A making chaste, purification ; chastity. 


1653 Jer, Tayior Serm. at Gold. Grove (1678) 226 Let no 
Vou, IT. 
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impure spirit defile the virgin purities and castifications of 
the soul. 

+ Ca‘stigable, a. Obs rare. [sce next and 
-ABLE.] To be chastised, deserving of chiastise- 
ment. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit, ni. 144 How censurable and 
castigable soever. 

Castigate (kavstiget), v. [f. 1.. castigat- ppl. 
stem of castigd-re to chastise, correct, reprove (f. 
castus pure, chaste) +-ATE. See CHASTISE.] 

1. fraus. To chastise, correct, infltet corrective 
punishment on; to subdue by punishment or dis- 
cipline, to chasten; now usually, to punish or 
rebuke sevcrely. 

1607 Suaks. 7imor w. iii. 240 If thou didst put this soure 
cold habit on ‘Yo castigate thy pride, "}were well. 1665 
Gtanviin Sceps. Sct. 167 He.. that cannot castigate his 
passions, 1865 Moztey J7irac. vii. 291 It has only. .casti- 

ated and educated the belief, and not destroyed it. 1873 
it. Spencer Stud, Sociol. vii. 170 Daily we castigate the 
political idol with a hundred pens. 1878 S. Cox Salv. 
Mundi vi. (ed. 3) 142 Discipline by which they should be 
castigated for their sins. _ : 

2. To correct, revise, and cmend (a literary 
work), 

1666 F.vetyn Jéem. (1857) 111. 190 Seneca's tragedies... 
have..been castigated abroad by several learned hands. 
a31742 Benttey Lett. 237 He had adjusted and castigated 
the then Latin Vulgate to the best Greek exemplars. 

+ 3. trausf. To chasten or subdue in intensity). 
1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 174 Morning is ...a 
parcel of that full Day which was first created, and is 
castigated and mitigated by its conjunction with the dark 
Matter into a inoderate Matutine Splendour. 1662 GLAN- 
vi Lev Orient. xiv. (T.) Being so castigated, they are 
duly attempered to the more easy body of air again. 1669 
W. Simpson ffydrol. Chym. 112 \f the narcotick Sulphur 
was castigated, 

Hence Ca’stigated f//. a., chastencd. 

1728 Younc Love Fame v.11757) 136 The modest look, the 
castigated grace. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 228 
This happily castigated stvle of design. 1787 Burns 
Unco Guid iv, When your castigated pulse Gies now and 
then a wallop. 

+Castigate, z. Oés. [ad. L. castigdt-ws, pa. 
pple. of castigdre: see prec. vb. and -aTE?.) Sub- 
dued, chastened, moderated ; revised and emended. 

3640 H. More Antipsychop. Pref., Being supprest or very 
much castigate and kept under. 1678 Cupwortn /utedl, Syst. 
1. v. 673 Seeming more cautiousand castigate. 1837 HaLtam 
fist. Lit, m. iv. § 14 The later editions. .are castigate, 

Hence + Castigately a/v. 

1707 Humrrey Fustif, Baxtcr.8 They have spoken many 
times. ,not castigately as they ought. 

Castigation (kestigz'fon). [ad. L. castiga- 
tion-cnt correction, chastisement, n. of action f. 
castigd-re; see CASTIGATE v.] 

+1. Chastisement, corrective pnnishment or dis- 
cipline, correction, chastening. Ods. 

1397 Cuaucer Lack Stedf. 26 Shewe forbe by swerde of 
castigacioune. r509 Hawes Conv. Swearcrs 35 Blessyd be 
ye of my castycacyon. 1594 Hooker £ccé. Pod. v. (1632) 
413 He also inuested them .. with the power of the holy 
Ghost for castigation and relaxation of sin. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7rav. 35 Carroon is not yet sensible of those 
castigations. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles IT. iv. 143 Castiga- 
tion 1s defined the curation of the soul from sin. 

b. In modem use: Severe punishment or re- 
buke, chastisement, ‘ flagellation ’. 

1640 Bre. Hatt Zfise. 11. § 20. 201 It is enough for me to 
leave him to the castigation of Bellarmine. 1759 Ditwortu 
Pope 77 Vhe most complete piece of poetical castigation in 
our language. 183: Mre. Lonponperry Sp. //o. Lords 
2x May, He has given a well-merited castigation to the 
Noble Lords on that side of the House. 1844 H. HI. Witson 
Brit. India (1845) 1.71 Holkar then occupied himself in the 
castigation of the Raja of Bundi. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scot. . v. 207 Smart castigation is in our opinion much 
preferable to fool’s cap, imprisonment, etc. 

2. Corrcction, emendation (of a book, etc.). 

cr61r CuHapman /éiad 1.(R.) To oppose his arrogant and 
ignorant castigations. 1641 Vind. Smectymnnus 32 A casti- 
gation of the Liturgie. 1673 J. Howe. (¢é//e), French and 
English Dictionary, with another English and French... with 
accurate castigations throughout the whole work. 1756 
Jounson in Boswell (1831) I. 307 He submitted that work to 
my castigation; and I remember I blotted a great any 
lines. 1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. 11.76 The Breviary 
of the old Sarum use underwent a considerable castigation, 

+3. Purification. Ods. rare. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 325 (The air in the lungs] 
vndergoeth a peculiar Castigation before it bee admitted to 
the heart. 

+ 4. Correction, subduing, moderating. Obs. rare. 

1677 Hace /’rim. Orig. Jan, UW. ix. 222 Floods and Con- 
flagrations .. either for the Castigation of the Excesses of 
Generation. .or to the total Dissolution thereof. 

Ca‘stiga tive, @. rare. [f. L. castigat-; see 
above, and -aTIVE.] =CASTIGATORY. 

1641 Sin F. WortLey Truth Asserted 1x A coercive and 
castigalive power. 

Castigator kestige'ta:). fa. L. castigilor, 
agent-noun f. casligare ; see CASTIGATE.] 

One who castigates ; see the verb. 

1618 R. Houtver Barvevelt’s A pol. F ijb (T.) The Latin 
castigator hath observed that the Dutch copy is cor- 
rupted and faulty here. 1873 Symonps Grh. /vefs iv. 108 
A sincere castigator of crime, extravagance, and folly. 1878 

. H. Gray China 11. xviii. 60 Vhe beggar received his pun- 
ishment without a murmur, his castigator being .. the head 
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of his clan. 1885 Il. Moriry /atrod. Montaigue’s ss, 
(Reldg.) 20 The Pope's curtigator of Looks. 
Castigatory (he stigatani, a. 916. [f. 1. 
caslightortus, {, castigalor: see prec. and -ony,] 
A, adj, Vertaining to a castigater or to casti- 
gation; chastisiny, corrcetive, punitive, 
, 1613 T. Goowin Rom, Antig.: 1625) 187 The corporal! pun- 
ishments are either .. Capitall .. or Castigutory, suclr cor- 
rections as serucd for the humbling and reforming of the 
Offender. 1675 axter Cath. Theol. 1. 1. 108 The sin itself 
is castigatory, and hath such like effects, 1866 /’a// Mall 
CG. ; Mar. 11 Fhe castigatory measures in which our soldiers 
and sailors were subsequently employed. 
+ B. sd. An instrument of chastiseinent. O86. 

c 3640 J. Suvin Lives Berkeleys (1883 L 201 Stocks, eage, 
tumbrell, pillory, Cuckingstoole, and other Juditialls and 
castigatories. 1769 BLacksTONE Comm. iy. xiii. (R.) A cere 
tain engine of correction called the trebucker, castigatory, 
or cucking stool. F 

Castile soap (kasti'l sou). Formerly eastle- 
soap. [from Casér/e,a province of 5) arin, in which 
the soap was originally made.] 

A fine hard soap made with olive-oil and soda. 
There are two kinds, the white and the mottled. 
Called also Spautsh soap, 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass vy. ili, Foam at the mouth. 
A little castle-soap Will do’t to rub your lips. 1641 FRescu 
Distilt.(x651) v. 153 You may make candles of Castle-sope. 
1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4674/7 Castile marbled Soup. 1712 
Apbpison Sfect, No. 458 21 A word or two upon the present 
{utics on Castle-soap. 1766 Kxtick London VV. 86 White 
soap in hard cakes, called Castite soap. 1866 Mrs. Ripper... 
Race for We, xxix, Like Castile soap. generally mottled. 

+Castilian, sé.) Ods. Also -illian. [A 
variant or doublet of CaAsSTELLAN: cf. next; also 
med.L. ‘ castc/lanus, castelli incola’ (Du Cange).) 
One living in or belonging to a castle; one of the 
garrison of a castle. Applied e.g. to those who 
held the Castle of St. Andrews in 1547, and frequent 
during the civil war of the 17th c. 

eet Hounxsurp Scot, Chron. (1806) I. 389 In which 
action also the adverse part forgot not to requite the cas- 
tillians, 1828-4: Tytier //ist, Scot (1864 TEE. 51 ‘Vhe Cas- 
tilians sent an envoy to Henry the Eighth... declaring that 
their only object was to gain time to revictusl the castle. 
1649 Fraul. Siege of Pontefract Cast. 1.6 We were pon 
treaty with the castillians. c¢ 1665 Mrs. Iutcuixson Jez. 
(1838) 79/r Now the name of cavalier was no more rement- 
bered, Castilian being the term of reproach with which they 
branded all the governor's friends. 

Castilian kdstilian’, 2. and sé.2 [in sense 1, 
ad. Sp. Castellano pertaining to the Spanish ] ro- 
vince of Castile (Castella, so called from the 
numerous forts ereetcd by Alfonso] for its dcfcence)]. 

1. Of or pcitaining to Castile; a native of Cas- 
tile; the language of that province, Acuce, standard 
Spanish, as distinct from any provincial dialect. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 393 The old Castilians are 
laborious. 1822 K. Dicsy Broadst. Hon. ¥. 219 Willing 10 
adopt the Castilian maxim, that ‘every man is the son of 
his own works’. 1860 AMZ V. Round No. 68. 419 The Cas- 
tilian is driving all the provincial idioms of Spain from the 
field. 1867 Lavy Hersirt /mpress. Spain 122 Whose pure 
Castilian accent made his Spanish perfectly intelligible. 

+2. A Spanish gold coin worth about ss. ster- 
ling. Ods. 

1526 Even Decades W. /nud. (Arb.) 238 Varres of golde.. 
of such byggenesse that sum of them way more then two 
hundreth Castilians [ec/. 1577 Castelan] or ducades of golde. 
[1846 Prescott Ferd. Ik. ix. 463 Two hundred thousand 
castellanos of gold went down in the ships with Bobadilla.] 

3. Castilian furnace: a lead-smelting furnace 
first used in Spain (but invented by an Englishman 
named Goundry), which is specially adapted for 
the treatment of ores of low prodtce, It is ar- 
ranged so as to run off a constant stream of slag 
into cast-iron wagons which succeed cach other as 
they arc filled. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts UN. 62. /bid. i! The slag-hearth 
might in many cases be advantageously exchanged for the 
Castilian furnace, ; 

Cas‘tillite. 3/1. [from proy-er name Cas¢i//o.] 
A sulphide of copper, zinc, and lead from Mexice. 
Dana J/iv. 1868. 


+ Ca'stimony. Os. rare—'. [ad. 1. casttme- 
nia purity, chastity ; ecrcmonial purity, f. cait-us 
chaste; sec -mony.] Chastity, | urity. 

1490 Caxton Encydos ix. 37 To make foul the holy pur- 
pose of thy castymonye by thuntrue nvte of [ykryke ard 
slypper luaurye. 

Casting | kavstin), v4/. sd. [f. Cast v. + -1nc1.] 
The action of the verb Cast in various senses. 

Ll. draws, Vhrowing, throwing up; ejection, 
vomiting; calculation; swarming (of Lees); ar- 
ranging, etc. 4 

1398 VFrevisa Barth, De 2. Ro xvi CxXAn. (1495) €90 
Juys of leke to drynke ayenst castynge of blood. 1493 [xe 
Casta 25b]. rs40.¥erw. Kifon Surtees: HTT. 289 Pamennit 
of viij #7. .. for castynge and makyng of y thyrd be L 1542 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. Camden Soc.) 11 The castynge cf 
a new peise for the clocke. 1557 Recorpt. WActst. Rivb, 
Trust not to my castynge. 1615 Latnau Falconry 1653 
23 So great casting and lung fasting maketh her 10 dye. 
1626 Bacon Sj fra (J. Every casting ef the skin. 1657 W. 
Cores fda in Ede cxvt. 167 |Whortle- berries] doen e: 
what bind the lelly, and stay castings and loathings 1668 
MarkuHas Hay to Health 77 In the tine of casita g tif 
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bees]. 1783 Atnswortn La?, Dict. (Morell) 1, The casting of 
a deer’s head. 180x Strutt Sforts & Past. u. ii. 68 Casting 
of the bar is..one part of an hero’s education. 1825 Hone 
LEvery-day Bk. 1.172 A scheme to teach the casting of nati- 
vities. 1865 M. Arnotp Zss. Crit. (1875) 36 A new casting 
of that story. 1872 Youatt Horse (ed. W. Watson) xxii. 456 
We are no friends to the casting of horses, if it can possibly 
be prevented. 


b. with adverbs. 

1340 Ayend. 15 Pe zixte kestinge out of the ilke bose is 
wypstondinge. 1382 Wycuir //eé. ii. 16 Casting up of yuel 
fame vpon thi glorie. 1549 Latimer Sevwz. v. (Arb.) 157 
A casting away of God. 1580 HotLysanp 7yveas. Fr. Tong, 
Delaissement, a forsaking, a casting off. 1742 R. Biair 
Grave 550 Nor anxious casting-up of what might be. 1769 
Wilkes’ Carr, (1805) I. 265 The casting up of the books. . by 
the sheriffs. 1845-6 Trencu Hads. Lect. Ser. u. v. 220 A 
casting off of its old and wrinkled skin. 1871 Watrorp 
Insurance Cycl, 1, 460 Casting away of ships—an offence of 
very frequent occurrence. 


2. intr. Also with adv. 

575 Turservy. Venerze xl. 120 If they cannot make it out 
at the first casting about. 1690 Locke Hz. Und.1. ii, All 
Reasoning is search, and casting about. 1794 Rigging & 
Seamanship 1. 247 Casting, the motion of falling off, so as 
to bring the direction of the wind on either side of the ship. 
1823 P. NicHotson Pract, Build, 221 Casting or Warping, 
the bending of the surfaces of a piece of wood. 1856 
Ruskin AZod. Paint. U1. w. v. §13 The casting about for 
sources of interest in senseless fiction. 


3. concr. a. Any product of casting in a mould; 
an object in cast metal. b. Theconvoluted earth 
cast up by worms. ¢@. Vomit; esf. the excrement- 
itious substances cast up by hawks and the like; 
also in Falconry, ‘anything given to a hawk to 
cleanse and purge her gorge, whether it be flannel, 
thrummes, feathers, or such like’ (Latham /a/- 


conry 1615). 

1388 Wyc ir 2 Pet. ii. 22 The hound turnede a3en to his 
castyng. cx430 Be. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant, 1. 297 An 
hawke that hath casting, and may not cast. 1486 ZBé. 
St. Aléans Aiijb, Looke that hir castyng be plumage. 
1558 Br. Watson Seven Sacram. x. 58 A dogge turneth 
back toeate agayne hiscastynge. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaur. 
s.v. Crasta, Covered with. .the playster of a wall or rough 
casting. 1618 Beaum. & FL. Loyal Sudz, 1. v, The onely 
casting for a crazie conscience. 1657 Rumsev Org. Salutis 
iv. (1659) 24 All manner of Hawks cast their castings every 
morning. 1704 Wor.ipGe Dict. Kust. et Urb. s.v. Ger- 
faulcon, Since they are crafty Birds. .instead of cotton, give 
‘em a Casting of Tow. 1869 Aug. JJech. 3 Dec. 274/2 The 
best castings are seldom or never made in an open mould. 
1874 W oop Vat. //is¢.282 Inthe ‘castings’ of this species have 
been found the remains of mice. 1881 Darwin Veg. Mould 
g Earth-worms abound..Their castings may be seen in ex- 
traordinary numbers on commons. 1884 Law Times Rep. 
LI. 536/2 Means by which the owners of the foundry can 
remove their castings. 

4, attrib. and in Comdb., as casting-darts, -howse, 
-line, -net, -shovel, -tzme, etc.; also casting-box, 
+ (a.) a dice-box (0s.) ; (é.) a box used in taking 
a cast for stereotyping; + casting-counters //., 
counters used in calculation or reckoning ; + cast- 
ing-sheet (see quot.); +casting-top, a peg-top. 

1616 Hotypay Perszus 311 Cogging forth a die Out of the 
small-neck’d *casting-box. 1880 Privt. Times 15 Mar. 61/1 
The matrix must be allowed to dry without the application 
of heat, or the blocks will split. ‘The casting-box, slightly 
heated, is generally used in such cases. a@1529 SKELTON 
Vox populi, Thes are the vpstart gentylmen With *castinge 
cownteres and ther pen. 1612 T. James Corrzpt. Script. 
1v, 1 Vsing them, as Merchants doe their casting counters, 
sometimes they stand for pounds, sometimes for shillings, 
sometimes for pence. 1622 Bacon Hex. VI/, 199 They 
would not bring him in amongst the Kings Cae. 
Counters. 1883 Pal/ Mali G. 30 June 3/2 Morice’s bronze 
statue of the Republic..was transported last night.. 
from the *casting-house. 1872 c/o 30 Sept., Busy .. reno- 
vating *casting lines, assorting hooks. a 1680 BuTLer Kew. 
(1759) I. 52 Threw *Casting-nets, with equal Cunning at her 
[the moon] To catch her with, and pull her out o’ th’ Water. 
1859 Lane Wand. Jud. 310 A clear stream called the Ram 
Gunga, in which we caught a quantity of fish with a casting- 
net. 1644 Bury Wrlis (1850) 186, I doe give with my owne 
hands vnto Alice ny wife, my *castinge sheet. 1805 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) Il. 299 To have the grain 
cleaned by means of the *casting-shovel. 1668 Markyam 

Way to Wealth 77 Toolittle hives procure bees, in *casting 
time..to cast before they be ripe. 1657 W. Cotes Adam 
in Eden 169 The fruit is in forme like a “casting-Top. 

5. Casting-bottle, a bottle for sprinkling per- 
fumed waters; a vinaigrette. So + casting-glass. 

¢1530 in Gutch Codd, Cur. I1. 342 A Cheyne and Howke 
for twoo casting Bottellis. 1544 Privy Purse Exp. P'cess 
Mary (1830) 144 Item my lady Buttler a Casting-glasse and 
a Smoke. 1602 B. Jonson Ev. Alan ont Iuim.iv.(N.) His 
civet and his casting-glass Have helpt him toa place among 
the rest. 1638 Forp /‘amcies1. ii. 127 enter Secco, sprinkling 
his hat and face with a casting bottle. 1883 J. Payne 1001 
Nts, VI. 211 A casting-bottle full of rose water. | 


Casting (ka'stin), of7. a. [f. Cast v. + -1nG?,] 
1. That casts, in various senses of the vb. 

a. trains. Of a bow, etc.: Throwing, shooting 
(see also quot. 1483). b. éztr. Of bees: Swarm- 
ing. . 

@1300 Cursor M, 26020 Pis reuth es like a castand gin. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 55 Castynge as a bowe, flexibilis. 1485 
Caxton /figden vy, xiv. (1§27) 201 A wonder fell man and 
ferre casting. 1545 AscHam Toxoph. 1, (Arb.) 29 Except | 
they be. .vnbent like a good casting bowe, 1565-78 CoorrR | 
Thesaur, Acer arcus, a strong or quicke casting bowe. 1627 | 
Dravton Agincourt 28 Like casting Bees that they arise 
in swarmes. 
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2. That turns the scale, deciding, decisive (see 
CAST v. 55), as in casting voice, vote, weight. 

1622 in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 101 There can be in 
a Court but one casting voyce or ball. 1646 Sir T. BRowNE 
Pseud, Ep. 231 Which..containe within themselves the 
casting act, and a power to command the conclusion. 1692 
Bentiey Soyle Lect. iv. 141 Even the Herbs of the Field 
give a casting vote against Atheism. 1711 STEELE Sect. 
No. 17 #3 The President to have the casting Voice. 1735 
Pore Prol. Sat. 177 That casting-weight pride adds to 
emptiness, 1828 D'Israevi Chas. 7,1. vi. 160 The alliance 
of England was a casting weight in the government of the 
world. 1855 Macautay /fis¢, Exg. IV. 783 The question 
was decided by the casting vote of the Chancellor. 


Cast iron, cast-irron. [see Cast A//. a.} 
1. Iron rn in a molten state into moulds where 


it has cooled and hardened. 

1664 Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729) 232 The .. Pipes .. should 
they be of the best Cast Iron. 1665 D. Duptey AZetalliin 
Martis 31 Give me leave to mention that there be three 
sorts of cast iron. 1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 164 For the 
back of chimneys..they use asort ofcast-iron. 1788 ALDER- 
son Ess. Fevers 49 If the ingenious workers of Cast Iron 
would turn their thoughts to this Article, Iron Bedsteads 
might be supplied. 31812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 392 
The process for reducing cast iron into malleable iron called 
blcoming. 1869 RoscoE Elem. Chem. 240 Cast iron is manu- 
factured. .chiefly from clay ironstone. 

2. attrib. (commonly hyphened.) 

1692 in Capi. Smith's Seaman's Gram, 1. xiv. 110 A Cast 
Iron-Bullet of 4 Inches Diameter. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
IFaters III. 104, I took a..shallow cast iron pot. 1816 
Gentl, Mag. LXXXVI.11. 424 We have Cast-Iron Bridges, 
Cast-Iron Boats, Cast-Iron Roads. 1881 AZetad World 21 
May 28/2 Cast iron fences of much elaboration of pattern. 

b. fg. Hard, insensible to fatigue ; rigid, stern, 
unbending ; ‘ hard-and-fast’, unyielding, wanting 
in pliancy or adaptiveness. (Ayphezed.) 

1830 A. Fonsranque Eng. under 7 Admin. II. 27 He 
[Wellington] was esteemed a cast-iron Statesman. 1831 
CartyLe Sart. Res. (1858) 19 His look .. of that cast-iron 
gravity frequent enough among our own Chancery suitors. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xii, Those eupeptic study- 
ing mills, the cast-iron men, 1870 LowELL Stady Wind. 
159 He laid down. .no cast-iron theorem, to which circum- 
stances must be fitted as they rose. 1876 Luspock in Cox- 
temp. Rev. June 80 It is very undesirable to lay down 
cast-iron rules of this kind. 1886 C, D. WaRNER Szsumer 
mn Garden 51 What a man needs in gardening is a cast- 
iron back, with a hinge in it, 


Castle (ka's’l), 56. Forms: 1-6 castel, (4 
castill, caastel, kastell, castele, 4-5 castelle), 
4-7 castell, (5 castylle, -ille, caystelle), 6- 
eastle. [Taken into Eng. at two different times : 
(1) bef. 1000, castel neut. (pl. castel(Z, castelu), 
ad. L. castell-um in the Vulgate, rendering «wp 
‘village’ of the Greek; (2) ¢1050-1070 castel 
mase. (pl. castelas) a. ONF. castel (mod.F. chdteaz) 
‘castle’:—L. caste//um in sense ‘ fort, fortress’. 
(Under the influence of this, cas¢e/ village also be- 
came masc. by 12th e.) L. castel/um was dim. of 
castrum fort; for the later sense ‘village’ Dn 
Cange quotes an ancient glossary ‘ Casted/unz, mzt- 
nictpium, Kupn’, compare the later use of castrum, 
castra for ‘town’: cf. CHESTER.] 

I. From Latin. 
+1. Used to render L. castellum of the Vulgate 


(Gr. ewpn), village. Oés. 

This continued in Bible translations and quotations till the 
16th c., but was probably often understood in sense 3. 
‘Thus the author of Cursor Mundi evidently thought that 
Bethany ‘the cas¢e/ of Mary and her sister Martha’ was 
like the castle of an English feudal lord. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 2 Farad on beet castel [Hatton 
to bam castelle]. — Mark vi.6 He pa castel be-ferde. — Luke 
ix. 12 Pat hig farun on pas castelu & on pas tunas [/fatton 
on pas castelles]. ¢1175 Layzb, Hom. 3 God in pane castel. 
@ 1300 Cursor AT, 14132 pis lazarus. .Had sisters .. A castel 
was bath his and pairs. 138. Wyctir Sez. Sel. Wks. I. 
197 Jesus wente aboute .. bop to more places and lesse, as 
citees and castellis .. Castels ben undirstonden litil touns. 
1382 — Luke xix. 30 Go 3¢e in to the castel, which is ajens 
jou. 3515 W. pe WorpeE /nform. Prigrynies E vij, Fro 
Kames Is xij myles to the castell of Emaus. @ 1564 Brecon 
Christ's Chron, (1344) 547 He entered into a certain castle, 
where a certain woman called Martha made him a dinner. 

+2. p/. Used to render L. castva camp. Oés. 

az3z00 E. E. Psalter \xxvii. 28 In mid par kastelles fellen 
pai. a@1340 Hamvore Psalter xxvi. 5 If castels be set 
agaynes me.. Kastels are conspiracyons of oure foes. 1388 
Wycuir Lez, xxiv. 14 Lede out the blasfemere without the 
castels [1382 tentis]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/2 The 
Angel of god wente to fore the castellis of Israhel. 
From French. 

3. A large building or set of buildings fortified 
for defence against an enemy; a fortress, strong- 
hold. Retained as a name for large mansions or 
country houses, which were formerly feudal castles, 
but not, like F. ché@¢eazt, transferred to this sense. 

a1075 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 Pa ha:fdon pa 
welisce men zewroht zenne castel on Herefordscire. 62d. 
an. 1069 Seeorl Waldcof. .and Eadgar adéeling..pa castelas 
sewunnan, a@131s4 /bid. an. 1140 He beset heom til hi 
aiauen up here castles. @ 1225 Ancr. R. 62 Peo hwile bat 
me. .widuten asailed pene castel. 1297 R. Giouc, (1810 540 
Tho the barons adde the toun, and the castel the king, 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl. 1. 477 Acastel al of lime and ston, 

1393 Gower Con/. I. 184 Of this castell was castellaine Elda 
the kinges chamberlaine. 1424 /aston Lett, I. 15 At 
the comyng of .. the Duc of Norfolk fro his Castell of 
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Framyngham. 1584 Power Lloya’s Cambria 3 The cities, 
townes, Castels and villages. 1597 SHaxs. Rick, [/, bili. 
52 This castles tatter’d battlements. 161x Bisre x Chrov. 
xi. 7 Dauid dwelt in the castell. 1638 Dx. HamiLton in 
Hf. Papers (1880) 12 Itt is imposabill to put ani of itt in to 
Edf{in}bur[gh] Castell. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav, (1760) 1. 
496 The old castle of Pisa. 1856 EMEnson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) I]. 72 New men prove an overmatch 
for the landowner, and the mill buys out the castle. J¥od. 
‘The Round Tower of Windsor Castle. Dover Castle is 
still a fortress. 


b. A model or similitude of a castle, made in 
any material ; a castle-like pile of anything. (Ap- 
plied by boys to four cherry-stones placed like a 
pyramid.) 


1627 Massincer Gt. Duke Flor. iv. ii, Sit down and eat 
some sugar-plums. Here’s a castle Of march-pane too. 
1641 G. Cavendish's Life Wolsey in Select. Hari. Misc. 
(1793) 103 The officers brought into the house a casteel of 
i manchet. AZod. The whole collapsed like a castle of 
cards, 


c. Loosely applied to a large building. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Aug. 10/2 The Duchess of Teck.. 
opened a ‘ Babies’ Castle’ at Hawkhurst yesterday, in con- 
nection with Dr. Barnardo's homes. 


d. he Castle, in refcrence to Ireland, means 
specifically Dab/in Castle, as the seat of the vice- 
regal court and administration ; hence, in politics, 
the authority centred at Dublin Castle, the officials 
who administer the government of Ireland. Also 
attrib, as in Castle influence, Castle government, 
etc. So also Castleism, the officialism of Dublin 


Castle. 

1735 Mrs. Sican in Swft's Lett, (1768) 1V. 129 Our Irish 
ladies made a fine appearance the birth-day at the castle. 
¢1795 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 321 The constant meddling of 
the bishops and the clergy with the Castle, and of the Castle 
with them, will infallibly set them ill with their own body. 
1800 Grattan Sfeech in Irish Ho, Comm. 5 Feb., Whether 
you will go, with the Castle at your head, to the tomb of 
Charlemont.. and erase his epitaph. 1813 O’ConNeLL 
Speech 24 Dec., A newspaper in the pay of the Castle. 1843 
Mappen United [rishm. 11. xvii. 367 Hired spies, informers, 
and witnesses kept in the pay of the Castle. 1880 A. M. 
Suttivan New Jrel. xxii. 267 The Castle raised a petty 
squabble with the prison board as to the expense. 1887 
Pali Mali G. 22 Sept. 4/1 So long as the whale machinery 
of Castle government is .. anti-popular .. such elements of 
popular government as exist will be anti-Castle. 1887 R. 
Wattace SA. Ho. Conn. 7 June, The unauthorised tyranny: 
which was the animating spirit of Dublin Castleism. 

e. Phrase. Ax (English)man’s house his castle. 

[1567 StaunrorDE Plees det Coron 14 b, Ma meason est a 
moy come mon castel hors de quel le ley ne moy arta a fuer. ] 
1588 Lamsparp E7ren. u. vil. 257 Our law calleth a man’s 
house, his castle, meaning that he may defend himselfe 
therein. 1600-16 Coke 5 Hef. 91 b,. The house of every man 
is to him as his Castleand Fortresse, as well for his defence 
against injury and violence, as for his repose. 1856 EmMeR- 
son Lng, Traits, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 The house is 
a castle which the King cannot enter. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norn, Cong, (1876) 11. vu. 128 An Englishman’s house is 
his castle. 

4. fig. (or allegorical), ‘ Stronghold, fortress’. 

¢1300 Cursor JZ. 9881 Pis castel es o luue and grace. 
¢1320 (¢ztle), Her byginet a tretys Pat is yclept Castel off 
loue. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Déctes 64 Suffisaunce is 
a castell that kepeth wyse men from euyl werkis. 1533 
Exyot (¢i¢de), The Castel of Helth. 1551 Recorpe (¢7¢Ze), 
The Castle of Knowledge. 1783 Cowper 7asé v. 525 Seeing 
the old castle of the state so assail’d. 1823 Lame £éza Ser, 
1. xxvi. (1865) 21x Shake not the castles sabi pride. 

5. poet. or rhetorical for: A large ship (esp. of 
war); usually with some attnbute. 

1642 Howe t For. Trav. (Arb.) 46 Great Britaine. .having 
so many invincible castles in motion (I meane Her Ships). 
1695 BiackmoreE Pr. sirth. v. 224 The floating Castles dance 
upon the Tide. 1821 SHELLEY //e//as 24 Our winged-castles 
[fly] from their merchant ships. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits 
vill. Wks. (Bohn) II. 63 These sea-kings may take once 
again to their floating castles. 

6. A small wooden tower used for defence in 
warfare; a tower borne on the back of an elephant. 

¢1380 Six Ferumb. 3252 To be castel pat was ymad oftreo 
al pat host he bro3te. c1q0o Maunpev, xviii. 191 The Cas- 
telles of Tree..that craftily ben sett up on the Olifantes 
Bakkes, for to fyghten a3en hire Enemyes. 1489 CaxTon 
Faytes of A.\. xxiv. 77 The girdell that hae vpthe castell 
vpon theyre backes. 1503 Hawes E.ramp. Virt. ix. 167 
Syttynge in a castell..On an olyphauntes backe. 1843 
Macautay Proph. of Capys xxiv, The beast on whom the 
Castle With all its guards doth stand, 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) II. 624 The temporary towers. .used 
in the military art of the time. .sometimes called castles. 

b. A tower in general. 

1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 77 There is a Castle in 
the grand Caire in Egypt called the Niloscope where there 
stands a Pillar. 

7. Naut. A tower or elevated structure on the 
deck of a ship. Cf. ForEcastLe. Oés. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 3617 The toppe-castelles he stuffede 
with toyelys. c 1460 7owweley Alyst. 27 The helme and the 
castelle also wille I [Noah] take. 1521 Epen Decades W. 
Ind. & 1. (Arb.) 76 The watche men lokinge owte of the 
toppe castell of the shyppe. 1611 Cotcr., Gaillard, the 
round house, or hinder castle, of a ship. 

8. Applied (in proper names) to ancient British 
or Roman earthworks, as Abbotsbury Castle be- 
twcen Weymouth and Bridport, MWazden Castle at 
Dorchester, Roza Castle near Oxford, Yarmbuury 


Castle, etc. 


; 


{ 


CASTLE. 


9. Chess. One of the pieccs, made to represent 
a castle; also called a Kook. 

[1610 Guituim /leraddrie iw. xiii. (1611) 222 They [the 
Rooks] stand in the vtternfost corners of the Chesbord, as 
frontier Castles.) a@1649 Drumm. or Hawtn, Fam. Zp. 
Wks. (1711) 146 Here is a king defended by a lady, two 
bishops, two knights, at the end of the lists, with two rooks, 
fortresses, or castles. 1847 Staunton Chess-pl, [/andbk. 5 
The Rook, or Castle is next in power to the Queen. 


410. ‘A kind of close hclmet’ (Narcs): but 


peth. only a fig. use. Obs. 

1577 HouinsHep Chron. 11, 815 Then. .entred Sir Thomas 
Kneuet, in a castell of cole black, and ouer the castell was 
written The dolorous castell. 1606 SHaks. 77. § Cr. v. ii. 
187 Stand fast, and weare a Castle on thy head. 

11. Castle in the air, visionary project or 
scheme, day-dream, idle fancy. Common since 
1575, varied occasionally with castle zn the skies, 
and the like; castle tn Spain (=F. chdteau en 
Espagne] is found 1400-1600, and occasionally as 
a Gallicism in modern writers. Castle alone is 
also used where the allusion is obvious: cf. CASTLE- 
BUILDER, - BUILDING, 

[As to the Fr. faire des chéleaux en Espagne (found in 
13th c.) see Littré; since it varied with chateaux en Asie, 
en A lbanie, it appears that the phrase at bottom meant only 
to build castles in a foreign country where one had no 
standing-ground, Spain being finally taken as the nearest 
Moorish country to Christendom, or perhaps with some 
reference to the arms of Castile.] 

c1400 Kom. Rose 2573 Thou shalt make castels thanne in 
Spayne, And dreme of joye, alle but in vayne. 1475 Cax- 
TON Yason 19 He began to make castellis in Spaygne as 
louers doo. 1575 GascoiGNe Sfeel Gt. 55 (Arb.) Things are 
thought, which neuer yet were wrought, And castels buylt 
aboue in lofty skies. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676)171 They 
built Castles in the air, and thought to do great wonders. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. 1. (1594) 182 Some .. 
have their wittes a wool-gatbering, and as wee use coinmonly 
tosay, are building of castlesinSpaine. 1590 Greene Ord. 
Fur. (1599) 16 In conceite builde castles inthe skie. x61 
Corcr., Faire des chasteaux en Espaigne, to build castles 
in the aire (say we). 1621 Burton Anat, Meé. 1. iii. 1. ti. 
(1651) 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, that whimsie. 
¢1630 Drumm. oF HawtH, Poems 42. 2 Strange castles 
builded in the skies. 1738 Keitt Avista. Occon, Pref. 27 
To explain Nature by Theories .. is only building Castles 
in the Air. «1763 SHENSTONE Od¢es (1765) 237 To plan frail 
castles in the skies, 1829 Marrvat F. Mitdmay xvi, I 
built castles till bed-time. 1860 Mottey Nethert. 1V. 282 
The explosion of the Gunpowder Plot blowing the castles 
tn Spain into theair. 1867 Maurice Patriarchs & Lawg.vi. 
(ed. 4) r20 In looking back tothe castles of earliest boyhood. 
1871 M. Coins A/7y. § Merch. I. vit. 203 We have all 
had our castles in Spain. 

12. Comé., as castle-battlement, -court, -ditch, 
-gale, -guardian, -wall; castle-born, -bultressed, 
-crowned adjs.: also + castle-boon, an unpaid ser- 
vice due to a castle from neighbouring owners or ten- 
ants ; see Boon sd.1 6; t+ castle-bote, the keeping 
of a castle in repair, a contribution levied for this 
purpose; Castle-chamber (Court of), the Irish 
analogue of the Court of Star-chamber, under the 
Tudors and Stuarts; +castle-cloud, a castle-like 
cloud, a cumulus: + castle-come-down, used by 
Foxe for ruin, total destruction ; castle-garth, ?a 
yard or enclosure belonging to a castle; + castle- 
gilliflower, the plant J7atthiolaincana; t+castle- 
hunter, one who builds castles in the air; 
+ castle-monger, one who builds or owns castlcs; 
+ castle-soap, see CASTILE SoAP; + castle-stead 
(see quot.) ; castle-top, a tall humming top (still 
in north. dial.), castle-town, a town defended 
by a castle ; also (Sz.) a collection of houses lying 
near or under a castle ; castlewards adv., towards 
the castle; castle-wick = CASTLESHIP; castle- 
work (see quot.). See also CASTLE- BUILDER, 
-GUARD, -WARD, -WISE, 

[15.. Plumpton Corr. Introd. 20 They and their tenants 

re to be quit of *Castell-boone and of drink-nioney for 
he foresters, upon payment of a rent of four shillings a year.] 
Kuncsiey Saint's Trag. 1. iii, The mec born brat 

ds a senator born, Or a saint, if religion’s in vogue. 1628 
‘Coxe On Litt. 127, Bote signifieth amerciament cr com- 
nsation, or sometimes freedom from the same, as *castle- 
te. 1648 Ard. of Peace betw, Ormond & Irish xxi, Per- 
sons..authoriz’d by Commission under the Great Seal to 
regulate the Court of *Castle-chamber. 1686 Goap Cedest. 
Batic u. ii, 160 Hot and dry, misty air, *castle clouds. 
ape Foxe A. § AV. (1596) 1902/1 Her high buildinges of 
Such ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1815 Scotr Ld. of Isles vy. xxvii, Man and guard the 
*castle-court. 1610 M/irr. A/ag. 776 That ancient *castle- 
crowned hill. ¢ 1475 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 784. 19 Hec 
Uistia, a *castylledyche. 1598 Suaxs. Merry IW, v. ii, 1 
Vee'll couch i'th Castle-ditch. 1596 Spenser F. QO. ut. xi. 6 
uen of the name against the *castle-gate..he did closely 
i. 1851 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. & Eng. 1. 567 Isem- 
bard's *castlegarth now constitutes a suburb of Saint Valory. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. tv. 152 The great *Castell or stocke 
Gillofer. 1597 Gerarve Herbal cxiv. 373 Castle Gilloflower. 
178a Berkerey Leff. in Wks. 1V. 334 We have not the 
transports of your *castle-hunters ; but our lives are calm 
and serene. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist, ut. ti. 53 (D.) The 
Bishops (being the greatest *castle-mongers in that age), 
very stubborn, and not easily to be ordered. 1829 CARLYLE 
Misc, (1857) I. 274 A deep tragedy of the *Castle-Spectre 
Sort. 1678-1706 Puitutrs, *Castlesteed..anciently used for 
any Fortress or Bulwark. [Also in Kersey, and Baitey 
1721-1800). 1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat, (1852) I1. 633 The 
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kites. and marbles, and “castle tops he was fond of then. 
1665 Select. fr. Hart. Misc. (1793) 169 This was a *castle- 
town, and of great strength. 1864 Glasgow /ler. 16 May, 
These cothouses were often called the Castletoun, because 
they belonged to or lay near the castle. c117§ Lamdé, 
Hom, 141 Alse an *castel wal. 1815 Scott Led, of Isles ww. 
viii, That lovely lady sate and wept Upon the castle-wall. 
1831 J. Witson Unimore vi. 313 We moves *Castle-wards. 
1611 Cotcr., Chastedienie, a *Castle-wicke, a castleship. 
1448 R. Grouc. (1810) 450 (A/S. College of Arms) Vhat suche 
*castellwerk was nat semyng to Religion. 1846 Wricut 
Ess. Mid, Ages 1. y. 195 Grievously they oppressed the 
miserable people of the Jand with their Eatilerwarke 

Castle (ka's’l), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To inclose or place in, or as in, a 
castle; also fig. +b. To inclose (a cistern, etc.) 
within a building (0ds.; cf. CASTELLATED 2). Also 
castle up, etc. 

1587 Freminc Cont, //olinshed 111. 1354/1 The conducting 
of Thanies water, cesterning the s:.me in lead, and castelling 
with stone. 1611 FLorio, Castedlare, to encastle, to Castle, 
1655 Gurnatt Chr. in Arm. Introd. iv. § 1 (1669) 13/2 
Castle me in the arms of thy everlasting strength. 1704 
Hearne Duct, Hist. (1714) 1. 449 The first Cistern Castled 
with Stone was the great Conduit in West-Cheap. 1792 
W. Rozerts Looker-on No. 30 After having castled himself 
up as it were, in his own exclusive spirit. 1871 Browninc 

7, Hohenst. 116 Some fierce tribe, castled on the moun- 
tain peak, 

+2. To ornament with battlements or in imita- 
tion of a castle. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. » 371 Bake metes and dish metes 
-.peynted and castelled with papir. 

3. Chess. a. intr. To bring the castle or rook up 
to the square next the king, and move the king to 
the other side of the castle. Also said of thc king. 

1656 Brae Chess 8 He [the king] may change (or Castle) 
with this Rooke, that is, he may goe two draughts at once 
towards this Rooke. .causing the Rooke to stand next to 
him on either side. 1820 Hoyle's Games Impr. 210 If you 
have your choice on which side to castle. 1847 STAUNTON 
Chess-pl. handbk. 19 Uf he castle on the Queen's side, he 

lays his King to Q. B.’s square, and Q.’s rook to ().’s sq. 

the object of this compound move is generally to place the 
royal Piece in safety, and at the same time bring the Rook 
. into better play. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle, Chess 
38 He can move only one square at a time except when he 
castles, which he may do once during each game. 
b. trans. 

1820 Hoyle'’s Games Impr. 202 Castle your king as soon as 
convenient. 1868 C. R. Marxnam in J/acm. Mag. No. 103. 
87/2 The Abyssinian is allowed time to castle his king and 
take the pieces. 

Hence Ca‘stling wvé/. sé. 

1813 Alonthly Rev. UX XII. 355 His games are drawn up 
as if Castling was not in use. 1880 Boy's own Bk. 586 
Castling is a compound move of king and castle. 

Ca‘stle-builder. One who builds castles ; 
commonly, one who builds castles in the air (sce 
CasTLE sd, 11), a day-dreamer, a visionary schemer. 

1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 167 ® 3 One of that Species of 
Men. .denominated Castle-Builders, who scorn to be be- 
holden to the Earth fora Foundation. 1822 Irvinc Braced. 
Hall II. 36, 1 have been always something of a castle- 
builder. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xi. 376 All day-dreamers 
and castle-builders. 

So Ca'stle-bui-lding v4/. sb. and pp/. a,, Ca’stle- 
built pA/. a. 

1740 CHeyne Regis. Pref.7 Enthusiasm, Romanceing, and 
Castle-building. 1750 Student I. 223(T.) Castle-building, or 
thescience of aerial architecture. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berke- 
tey the B.1.i. 1x The castle- building father bestowed almost 
all his thoughts for the next half-hour on the new rector. 
1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Mefafh. xxxiii. (1859) II. 272 
Reverie or Castle-building, is a kind of waking dream. 
1841 OrpeRSON Creol, xx. 242 Castle-built schemes. 1850 
Kinostey 4//, Locke xxvi. 191 As I lay castle-building. 

Castled (ka's’ld), Ap/. a. [f. CASTLE + -ED.] 

1. Furnished with a castle or castles. 

1662 Futrer MWorthies (1840) III. 282 John of Killing- 
worth, born in that castelled village. 1676 DrypDeN Az- 
reng-z. 1. i. 119 Castl'd Elephants o’erlook the town. 1808 
Scott Marm.1. i, Day set on Norham’s castled steep. 1839 
Loner. Flowers i, One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine. 

2. Built in the style of a castle, castellated. 

1789 Macneitt Poet. Wks, (1812) I. 82 [Thou] view'st 
sublime her castled towers. 1877 M. Arnotp Vouth of 
Alan Poems II. 160 In the castled house.. Which sheltered 
their childhood. 

3. Inclosed or placed in a castle. 

182r Joanna Baitue Jel. Leg., Wattace x\viii, Rush'd 
Stirling’s castled warriors to the plain. 


Castle-guard. Also 6-7 -gard(e. 

1. The guard of a castle. 

2. Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-service, where- 
by a feudal tenant was bound, when required, to 


defend the lord’s castle ; the tenure of such scrvice. 

1570 Lamparve Peramb, Aent (1826) 140 The service of 
Castlegarde [at Dover}. . was with the assent of King Henrie 
the third converted into a paiment of money. 1610 Hot- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 345 Lands in Kent ..to be held 
in Castle-gard. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 87a, The tenant ought 
by himselfe or by another to doe Castle-gard. 1700 TyRRELL 
Hist. Eng. 11. 815 No Constable shall distrein any Knight 
to give Money for Castle-Guard, if he will perform it in his 
own Person. @1779 Lo. Lytrettox (T.) One species of 
knight-service was castle-guard. ; " 

‘3. A tax originally in commutation of this 
service ; also the territory chargeable therewith. 

1576 Lamparve Peramb. Aent (1826) 140. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 48 Castlegard is an imposition layd upon such.. 
as dwell within a certain compasse of any Castle, to the 


| 


CASTOCK. 


maintenance of such as watch and ward the Castle. It is 
sometinies vsed for the circuit itselfe, which is inhabited Ly 
such as are subject to this service. 1888 Archwol, het. ig 
57 In Pevensey Rape much of the land round the Cuvtle 
was wardable, 1.¢. paid Castle-guard or Castle-ward. 
attrib, 170q Woriiwce Dict. Kust. et Urh., Castle. 
&uard.rents; are Rents paid by those that dwell within 
the Precincts of any Castle, towards the Maintenance of 
such as Watch and Ward the same. 1888 4 nvA.rot. Rew. 1. 
57 A large number of manors in Hastings Rape were held 
by Castle-guard \enure. ‘Vhe Karl of Chichester, as owtier 
of Hastings Castle, still receives Castle-guard rents in the 
Hundreds of Baldslow, etc. 
Ca'stle-like, 2. and adv. 
A. adj. 1. Like a castle. 
to a castle, castellar, 

1612 Cotcr., Chastedain, the Lord .. of a territorie, vnto 

which Castle-like Jurisdiction and Royalties belong. 
B. aav. Aftcr the manner of a castle. 

1610 Hottaxn Camden's Brit.i.769 A stately house built 
Castlelike. 

+Castlery, castelry. 00. [f. cull, 
CASTLE sh. + -ERY; or ad. OF. castelerie, chastelerie 
territory belonging to a castle, mcd.L. caslellaria 
In same sense.) The government or jurisdiction 
ofa castle; the territory subject to it. 

Ps Eade Anc. Tenures 116 The Castelry which he 
and his ancestors have of Baynards Castle. 1877 G. ‘T. 
Crark in Archeot. Cambr, 121 Both are mentic apd as the 
seats of a Castelry, a sort of honour or superior lordship 
attached to the castle. 

+ Ca‘stleship. O¢s. = prec. 

1598 Fiorio, Castetlania, a castleship, the privileges or 
territories of a castle. 1611 Cotck., Chastellenie, a Castle- 
wicke, a Castleship, the Tenure or Honour of a Castleship. 

Castle-soap, obs. f. CasTiLE soar. 

+Ca'stlet. Ods. [A var. of CasTELLET, as- 
similated to CASTLE: see -ET.] A small castle. 

1538 Letanp /¢ix. (T.) There was in it a castlet of stone 
and brick, 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 587 lt hath 
inthis Moreland Carswell a Castlet situate upon it. 

Ca‘stleward. 

+1. The warden of a castle. Oés. 

1425 Wystoun Cron, viti, xxxvill. 129 (Jam) The Cas- 
telwartis on the Marche herde say, etc. 

2. Feudal Syst. =CaSTLE-GUARD 2, 3. 

1576 Lamparve Peramb. Kent (1825) 140 The lande beeinz 
charged with tenne shillings (called Castlewards) for every 
Warder that it was bound to finde. 1611 Corun. s.v. 
Chastetain, Castlewicke or castleward. 1616 BLLLoKar, 
Castleward, a payment made by some dwelling within a 
certaine compasse of a Castle for the maintenance of those 
that do watch and ward the Castle. Also the Circuite of 
land which oweth this Seruice. 1704 in Wortpce Dict, 
Rust, 1756 (see Castertaxy], 1888 [see CastLe-Guarp 3). 

+3. fie. ? Defence. Ohs. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 40 The main Castleward to 
shrowd these weaklings from blows and qualmes. 

Ca-stlewise, adv. In the manner of a castle. 

c 1600 Norven Spec. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 55 An auntient 
howse castlewise buylded. 1831 Béackw. Wag. XXX. 478 
Clouds.. piled..about him castlewise. 

+ Castling (ka'stlin), 54. Obs. [f. Cast pf/. a 
or sb. + dim. suffix -LinG.] 

1. The offspring of an untimely birth, an abor- 
tion. 

1580 HottyBaxD 7rcas. Fr. Tong, Avorton, that which 
is brought forth before the tyme, a castling. 1611 Cotcr., 
Cadet, a castling, a starueling. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. 
Ep. 84 We should rather relie upon the urine in a Castlings 
bladder. 1664 Butter //ud. u. 11. 539 Castling Foles of 
Bal’ani's Ass. 1704 Wortipce Dict, Rust. et Urb. sv. 
Wet-Glover, Castling skins. .are slender, thin, and gentle. 

2. The second (or third) swarm which leaves a 
hive in the season ; =Cast 56.18. Also érausy/. 

1609C. Butter Fem. Mon. (1634) 5, 17 {queen bees}, whereof 
one went forth with the prime swarm, 5 were brough out 
dead fowr days before the Castling rose, other five came 
forth with the Castling. 1622-62 [fEvLIN Cosmogr. (1674) 
Introd. 6/1 Those Countries were of an elder Plantation, 
than to be a second or third Castling of yome other Swarm. 
1630 J. Levert Order. Bees 11634: 27 When you have a 
second swarme or castling (as sone callit. 1662 STILLINGFL 
Orig. Sacr. m. iv. § 11. 562 Not to have been that ancient 
people but rather some latter Castlings. 

Castling (ka:slin), vé/. sd.: see CASTLE 2. 

+ Cast-me-down. Oés. A popular corruption 
of Casstpony (Lavandula starchas . 

1597 Gerarp Herbal u. clxxx. 470 Some simple people 
imitating the said name doe call it Castte me downe. 1678 
fattteton Last. Dict., Cassidony, vulg. cast-me-down, or 
French lavender, Stachas. ' 

Castock (ka:styk). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
4 caule stok, s cale stok, caustocke, 5 6 enl- 
stok, 6 calstock e. [f. ca/, KaL E+ 5T0CK: the 
vowel being shortened and the / at Icngth | st 
before thc consonant group: in mod. Se. further 
reduced to custo’, casta. Uncombined, it rematns 
hale-stock, katl-stock.] The stalk or stem of a 
cabbage. y : 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Xai. (Ms , Men may 
graffe ou a bete stok, as men dop on a caule stok [1495 
caustocke]. c1425 bloc. in Wr.-Wuicker 644 Hoe maguderc. 
calstok. 1 Cath, Angel 5x A cale stok, maguderis. 538 
Sketton Ay Nat to Court 350 Nat wortha shyttel-cocke. 
Nat worth a sowrecalstocke. ¢ 1620 Z. Boyp Zivn's Finweers 
(1855) 72 The Killings, Herrings, Castocks. 1785 Grud 
Lond. to Portsmonth in l'oems Buchan Dial 5 Jam. As 
freugh as kaill-castacks. 1808-79 Jasuesun, Custak, cus- 
tack, custoc; often kurl-castock, ra 


2. Of or pertaining 


CAST-OFF. 


Ca‘st-off, £97. a. and 56.1 [f. Cast pA/. a.] 

A. ffl. a, Thrown off, rejected from use, dis- 
carded: as clothes, a favourite, a lover, etc. 

1746 W. Tuompson &. sV. A dvoce. (1757) 40 Cast-off Hunters, 
turn’d upon the Road for Post Chaise Service. 19755 Con- 
uoisseur No. 80 A cast-off suit of my wife’s. 1809 W. Irvinc 
Anickerb, (1861) 139 To strut at his heels, wear his cast-off 
clothes. 1840 Mitt Diss. & Disc. (1859) I. 235 The cast- 
off extravagances of Goethe and Schiller. 1844 STANLEY 
A rnold (1858) I. iv. 169 The worn and cast-off skin. 1853 
Rocers Ecd. Faith 44 Toarray your thoughts in the tatters 
of the cast-off Bible. 

B. sb. A person or thing that is cast-off or 
abandoned as worthless or useless. (For the plural 
cast-offs is more according to analogy.) 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela I. 49 And how. .must they have 
look’d, like old Cast-offs. 1850 Brackie /Eschylus 1. 82 
Thou shalt be From the city of the free Thyself a cast-off. 
1867 SmyTH Sailor's Word-bk., Cast-offs, landsmen’s clothes. 
1872 SpurGEoN Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvii. 7 The objects of his 
contemptuous reprobation, his everlasting cast-offs. 1884 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 607 Our horses, casts-off from the flat, 

Cast-off, 56.2 Gunnery. [f£ Cast sb.+ Orr] 
The ‘twist’ of a gun-stock, the extent to which 
the stock is thrown laterally out of the line of the 
longitudinal axis of the barrel. 

1881 GreEneR Guz 249 He adjusts the bend or crook of 
the gun, and the amount of cast-off. /éid. 432 The object 
of the cast-off is to bring the centre of the barrels in a line 
with the shooter's eye. 

Castor! (ka'sta1). Also 6 castour, 7 -er. [a. F. 
castor (16th c.) and L. castor, a. Gr. naotwp beaver, 
prob. a foreign word. Cf. Skr. £astiiv? musk.] 

1. The beaver. (Now rarely used). 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxix. (1495) 789 The 
Castor hyght Fyber also.] 1547 Boorpe /ufrod. Knowd. 
vi. 141 Ther [in Norway] be many castours and whyte 
beares, 1612 Drayton Pody-olé, vi. 87 Cleere Tivy..Which 
of thy Castors once, but now canst onlie boast The Sal- 
mons. 1666 DrypEen Aun. JZirad, xxv, Like hunted castors 
conscious of their store. 1750 Beawes Lex Alercat. ry) 
822 Skins, especially Castor. 1875 Ure Dict. Aréss.v., The 
sacs are cut off from the castors when they are killed. , 

2. A reddish-brown unctuous substance, having 
a strong smell and nauseous bitter taste, obtained 
from two sacs in the inguinal region of the beaver ; 
used in medicine and in perfumery ; castoreum. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 430 Two drams..is thought to be 
a sufficient dose of Castor. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
150. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 935 Castor he proves to be 
the Scent-bags adjoyning to the Intestinum Rectum, and 
not the Testicles of the Beaver, as some assert. 1750 Mrs. 
DELANY A xtobiog. & Corr. (1861) II. 550 Your letters. . have 
been my castor, pearl cordial, and sal volatile. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 91 Bezoar, civet, and castor, are 
the diseases of animals. 1834 J. Forpes Laennec's Dis. 
Chest 385 Musk and castor..give more speedy relief. 1873 
Ure Dict. Arts s.v., Chemists. .have examined castor, and 
found it to be composed of a resin, a fatty substance, a 
volatile oil, an extractive matter, benzoic acid, and some 
salts. 

3. A hat, orig. either of beaver’s fur, or intended 
to be taken as such; in the end of the 17th dnd 
beginning of 18th c. distinguished from ‘ beaver ’, 
and said to be of rabbit’s fur; at that time also 
usually spelt caster. Now mostly codlog. or slang. 
Cf. BEAVER 3. (So in Fr.) 

1640 in Entick Loudon 11. 175 Bever hats, Demi-casters, 
1656 Biount Glossogr. To Rdr. Aiija, In London many 
of the Tradesmen have new Dialects..The Haberdasher is 
ready to furnish you with a Vigone, Codevec, or Castor. 
1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1031/4 A parcel of Hats, being Mens, 
Womens, and Boyes, Castors. 1680 /éid. No. 1513/4 A 
thick short boy..with a.. gray caster hat. 1688 /é:d. No. 
2363/4, 2 black Hats, one a Beaver, the other a new Caster. 
1688 R,. HoLme Armoury in. 129/t Of Hats... the Caster... 
is made of Coney Wooll mixt with Polony Wooll. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 46 P1 His Imperial Castor, which he 
always wears cock’d in Front. 1750 Beawes Lex Alercat. 
(1752) 578 The Manufactures of this Shire [Derby] are .. 
some Felt, Castor, and Beaver Hats. 1768 STERNE Sevt. 
Fourn. (1774) 1. 133. 1827 Scorr Chron. Can. Ser. 1. Introd. 
ili, A white castor on my head. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xxv. 1849 C. Bronté SA/rdcy xiii. 193 His coat and castor 
having been detained at the public-house in pledge. 

4. ‘A heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats’ (Webster). 

5. O7l of castor. (Littré has hvcle de castor in 


sense of castoreum from Paré ¢ 1550.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v. Castoreum, They draw an 
oil from it called O72 ef Castor. ; 

Castor? (ka‘sta1. Also caster. [A variant of 
Caster, f. Cast v. (in sense 1 ‘to throw’, and 54 
‘to turn or veer’)+-ER. The spelling in -or prob. 
arose primarily from confusion, and from missing 
the actual derivation; but it is now predominant, 
though onc might write pepper-caster.] 

1. A small vessel with a perforated top, from 
which to cast or sprinkle pepper, sugar, or the 
like, in the form of powder; extended to other 
vesscls used to contain condiments at tablc, as in 
‘a set of castors’, z.¢. the castors and cructs usual 
in a cruet-stand. 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1079/4 Stole .. Six Salts. A Sugar 
Castar. A Pepper Caster. A Mustard Pot. 1681 /éid. 
No. 1591/4 One Sett of Casters. 1801 Jexyit Tears of 
Cruets, Vhe Sugar Castor Wilberforce supplied. 1809 R. 
L.ANGForD Introd. Trade 84 A Silver Set of Castors. 1836 
Marayvat J/idsh. Easy ix, Put before our hero a tin bread- 
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basket .. and the pepper-castor. 1861 Dickens in d/ J’. 
Round 1V. 461 The table-cloth and spoons and castors. 

2. A small solid wheel and swivel attached to 
the foot of each leg of a piece of furniture, so that 
it may be turned in any direction without lifting. 

778 Mrs. Montacu in Doran Lady of last Cent. (1873) 
Like a slate-bed running on castors. 1800 Sir W. HerscHeL 
in Phi. Trans. XC. 491 An arrangement of twelve bricks, 
placed on a stand, with casters. 1833 Brewster Nat, 
-Wagic x1. 269 The machine runs on casters. 1872 BLack 
Adv. Phaeton xxv. 345 You can’t have castors on old oak 
chairs. 1873 J. Ricnarps ]Vood-working Factories 42 
Trucks with casters. 

Hence Ca-storlessa.,and comb.castor-maker, etc. 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2539/; Charles Mansell, a Caster- 
maker. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water 11, xx. 29 Chairs 
rickety and castorless. 


Ca‘stor®. In Greck mythology, name of one 
of the twin sons (Castor and Pollux) of Tyndarus 
and Leda, brothers of Helena; represented in the 
constellation Gemini or the Twins, of which 
Castor is the first, and Pollux the second star. 

1526 TinDALE Acts xxviii. 11 A ship of Alexandry, which 
had wyntred in the Yle, whose badge was Castor and 
Pollux. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 38 Truth and Peace are 
the Castor and Pollux of the Gospel]. 1868 Lockyer 
Heavens (ed. 3) 350 note, Castor is a binary system to 
which. . doubtless belongs a third star, which participates in 
the proper movement of the two others. 

2. A name given to the phenomenon called also 
CoRPOSANT or St. Elmo’s Fire. On the appear- 
ance of two at once they were called Castor and 
Pollux, and were thought to portend the cessation 
of a storm. 

1708 Morrevx Rabelais v. xviii. (1737) 77 He had seen 
Castor at the Main-yard-arm. 1769 FaLconer Dict. Marine 
(1789), Few Saint-Eluze, a corposant, sometimes called 
Castor and Pollux. 

Castor? (ka‘sto1). [perh. some corruption of 
CasTanE, or L. castanea chestnut, in F. chataigne.] 
(See quot. and cf. CHESTNUT.) 

1888 Brit. Med. Fru. 25 Feb., The singular patch of hard 
integument known as the castor on the inside of the foreleg 
of the horse. 1888 Veterinarian May 304 Another organ in 
process of disappearance is that piece ot horn inside the fore- 
arm, where it is termed the chestnut, and that inside the 
hock, where it is termed the castor; it corresponds to the 
finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and of the foot of the 
five-toed ancestor of the horse. 

Castor 5. 4/7. Sce CastoritF. 

|| Castoreum (kest6e'r/im). [L. castorezun, f. 
castor beaver. Also Fr. castoréum.] =Castor! 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxix. (1495) 791 Cas- 
tortum helpyth ayenst many syknesses. 1585 LLoyp /eas. 
Health Civ, Anoynte the eares, eyes and nodle with myrth, 
storax, Castoreum. 1626 Bacon Sylva § oe The parts of 
Beasts putrified (as Castoreum and Musk). 1673 P/id. 
Trans. VI11. 6136 The art of driving away and sinking 
Whales by Castoreum. 1869 Roscoe £ dem. Chem. 404 The 
castoreum contained in a gland of the beaver. 

Hence castoreum oil, resin, chemical products of 
castoreum. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 815. 

Casto-rial, a. nonce-wd. [f. Castor! 3.] Per- 
taining to a hat (jocose). 

1864 LowriL Fireside Trav. 1 A graduated arc .. by 
which he meted out to each his rightful share of castorial 
consideration. 

Ca'storin. Chem. [f. Castor! + -1n.] A 
crystalline substance obtained from castoreum. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 292 Castorine is, ac- 
cording to M. Bizio, the active principle of castor. 1861 
Hume tr. Moguin-Tandon i. mi. ii. 121. 1872 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 1. 815 The mother liquor deposits crystals of 
castorin. 2 : ; ; 

Ca‘storite. 47x. [This mineral and another 
closely associated with it were at first fancifully 
named Castor and Pollx.|] <A variety of Petalite 
occurring in distinct transparent crystals. 

1868 Dana J7ixz.230 Petalite occurs..on Elba (castorite) 
in detached crystals. 

Castor oil (ka’sta1 oil). [Origin of name 
uncertain: it has been suggested that this oil 
actually took the place of the dmg castor, or 
perth. of of? of castor (see Castor! 5), in use 
in midwifery, etc., and thus popularly assumed its 
name. So ‘Castor oil pills’ is now a popular 
name for certain pills which have the same laxative 
effect but contain no castor oil.] 

A pale ycllow oil obtained from the seeds of 
Ricinus communts or Palma Christi(N.O. Zphor- 
diacew), having a nauseous slightly acrid taste; 
used in medicine as a purgative, and in some parts 
of the world in lamps. 

1746 P. Canvane (¢7¢Ze), Dissertation on the Oleum Palme 
Christi..commonly called Castor Oil. 1799 Aled. Frul. 1. 
468 A very useful medicine, where the stomach will bear it, 
is castor oil, 1803 /dd. X. 492 His bowels to be kept open 
by castor oil. 1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Comm. 205 Castor- 
ot] is obtained by expression from the seeds without heat, 
hence it is called ‘ cold-drawn castor oil’, 

Jig. 1873 Tristram Moab xy. 281 The canebrake tops .. 
are ‘castor-oil to camels’ stomachs’. 

b. attrzb., as in castor-oil plant or tree. 

1845 Darwix Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 492 An occasional green 
castor-oil plant... may be met with. 1857 LivincsTone 
Trav. xv. 272 The Palma-Christi, or castor-oil-plant. 


CASTRATION. 


+Carstory. Ods. [ad. L. castoreum in OF. 
castotre, castore.| =CastorrEUM, Also ‘a colour 
extracted from castoreum ’. (Godef.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. xiv. (1495) 233 The 
pacyent shall vse sage and castory .. to helpe the palsey. 
1586 Cocan [Taven Health xxxix. (1636! 56 Castory (that is, 
the stones of the beast Castoreum), 1596 SpeNseR F.Q. 11. 
1x. 41 Overlayd with fayre vermillion or pure castory. 1634 
Harincton Salerne Regi, 132 Castorie hath many Ver- 
tues. 1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden ix, Sage, Castory, 
Lavender. .cure members infected with the Palsie. 


Castral (kestral), a. [f. L. castra camp (pl. 
of castrum fort) +-aL.] Belonging to the camp. 


1844 Kincrake Léthex xxiii. (1878) 308 The castral life of 
the Arabs. 


Castrametation (ke:stramité'fan). [a. F. 
castramétation (16th c.), f. L. castra méta-vi to 
measure or lay out a camp.] 

a. The art or science of laying out a camp. b. 
concr. The outline of a camp traced out (o0ds.). 

1679 Por Staffordsh. (1686) 404 Choul’s discourse of the 
Castrametation of the Romans. /4id. 406 That entrench- 
ment ..has been one of these Roman Castrametations. 
1816 Scott Axfig. i, Discussion concerning urns, votive 
altars, Roman camps and the rules of castrametation. 1842 
W. Ramsay in Syzith’s Gr. & Rom. Antig. (1848) 244/2 
A technical memoir on the art of castrametation. 

Castrate (ke'streit), a. (sb,) fad. L. castrat-us 
pa. pple. of castrare; see the vb.] 

A. adj. Castrated. Ods. exc. in Bot. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Androgynus, an Hermaph- 
rodite, or one who is Castrate or Effeminate. 1754 WATSON 
in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 873 But the castrate fish .. were 
always in season. 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk, 401 Castrate, 
said of a stamen which wants the anther. 

+ B. sé. A castrated man, a eunuch. Oés, (= 
F. castrat, It. castrato.) 
1639 G. Damier Eccdus. xxx. 61 The Imperfect Castrate. 


ieee T. Hevricyx Alisc. Poems 3x The Castrate’s sneaking 
ooks, 


Castrate (ke'streit), v. [f. L. castrat- ppl. 
stem of casfrdre to castrate, prune, expurgate, de- 
prive of vigour, etc. : see -ATE5.] 

l. trans. To remove the testicles of; to geld, 
emasculate. 

1613 [see CasTRATED]. 1633 Br. Morton Discharge [m- 
put. Romish Party 138 (¥.) Origen—having read that 
scripture, ‘There be some that castrate themselves for the 
kingdom of God’..he did castrate himself. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psend. £f. 113 Toeunuchate or castrate themselves, 
178: Gipson Decl. & Fadiil.go. 1831 Youatr Horse ii. 
(1847) 19 The Barb.—They are never castrated, for a Mus- 
sulman would not mutilate. .the beast of the Prophet. 

b. ot. To remove the anthers (or the pistil) of 
(a flower) before fecundation. (Syd. Sec. Lex.) 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 236 A plant, to be 
hybridised, must be castrated. 

+2. Gardening. To prune, remove superfluous 


suckers from. Oés. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 255 When your strawberries 
shoot their strings, you must castratethem. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Castrating ..in speaking of melons and cu- 
cumbers. .signifies the same with pruning or pinching. 

+3. ¢ransf. and jig. To deprive of vigour, force, 
or vitality ; to mortify. Ods. 

1554 T. Martin Marriage of Priestes Yib (T.) Ye cas- 
trate the desires of the flesh. a@1670 Hacker Ads. Wil- 
liams i. (1692) 181 Every subsequent action of that Parlia- 
ment did castrate their hope. 1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. 
Ess. 123 Whether they [mineral waters] do not .. sooner 
precipitate an Ocre to the bottom, nor sooner become 
castrated thereby. 

+b. To mutilate, ‘ cut down’. Oés. 

1728 Morcan Algiers I. iii, 56 The noble kingdom of Nu- 
midia was so castrated, that it dwindled away to the 
Eastern Province of the Algerines, 

4. To mutilate (a book, etc.) by removing a 
sheet or portion of it; esf. to remove obscene 
or objectionable passages from ; to expurgate. 

1627 Let. inCrt.& Times Chas. [. (1848) 1. 295 An Oxford 
man. .had his sermon persed and castrated before he came 
there. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 179 ® 5 The following letter, 
which I have castrated in some places. 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp., Castrating a book. 1753 WarBurTON Lett. 
Late Prelate (1809) 136 The letter..1s castrated of one of 
its most curious anecdotes. 1791 BosweLt Yohuson (1816) 
III. 2x0 Yalking of Rochester’s Poems, he said, he had 
given them to Mr. Steevens to castrate for the edition of the 
poets. 1816 SoutHey Le?z. (1856) III. 33 Gifford is at his 
old work of castrating my reviews. 1873 Symonps Gré&. 
Poets xi. 344 The monk Planudes amended, castrated. .and 
remodelled. .the Greek Anthology of Cephalas. 

Hence Ca‘strated ffi. a. (in Ut. and fig. 
senses). 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Castrated, gelded, dimin- 
ished. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 124 Castrated 
animals..are longer lived. 1791-1824 D'IsraeLt Cur. Lit., 
Bible prohib., Thiscastrated copy of the Bible. 1828 SouTHEY 
Ess. (1832) 11. 417. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man 11. xvii. 247 
‘khe horns are not developed..in the castrated male. 

Castration (kestréi-fan). [a. F. castration, or 
ad. L. castratién-em,n. of action f. castrave to 
castrate.] The action of castrating, in various senses. 

1, The removing of the testicles; gelding. 

c1420 Pallad, ou Husb, v1. 92 Now .. is goode castracion 
Of litel boles, 1607 YorseLt Four-f. Beasts 37. 1714 
ManpemL_e Fad. Bees (1733) 11. 102 That castration pre- 
serves and strengthens the voice. 1875 BLAKE Zool. 30 
Castration produces diminution in size of the horns, 


CASTRATO. 


+2. The act of taking away a portion of the 
honcy from the hive. Ods. (Cf. L. castrare alve- 
Gria (Palladius) ; Fr. chétrer une ruche.) 

c1420 Pallad. on ff nsb, xi. 267 Castracion the been have 
efte this moone, 1623 Butrer. em. Alon. x. (1623) Vj, 
Exsection or castration .. is the cutting out of part of the 
Combes, part being left for the Bees prouision. 

+3. Mutilation, ‘cutting down’. Odés. 

1728 MorGan Algiers I. List Subscribers, Near 100.. 
have desired to be excused, and accordingly they are erased. 
.. I almost repent my consenting to so great a Castration. 

4, The removal of objectionable parts from a 
literary work ; cxpurgation. Also concer. 

1791-1824 D'Isranii Cur. Lit, (1859) II. 448 A partial 
suppression, or castration of passages. .fatal to the cause of 
truth. 1806 in //olinshed’s Scot, Chron. 1.7 In this second 
edition, several sheets. . were castrated for containing some 
passages disggreeable to Queen Elizabeth... but the castra- 
tions have since been printed apart. 

|| Castrato (kastra‘to). Pl. castrati. [Ttal. ; 
pa. pple. of castrare uscd substantively :—L. cas- 
tradre to castrate.}] A male singcr castratcd in 
boyhood so as to retain a soprano or alto voice. 

1763 J. Brown Poetry § Alus. v. 63 An Italian Castrato 
(who hath laboured at this Refinement through his whole 
Life). 1879 E. Goss Lit. NV. Evrope 147 The Italian Opera 
.. with its gang of castrati. 

Castrator (kestrélto1). [a. L. castrdator, f. 
castrare.| One who castrates ; see the vb. 

1818 Soutnry Leéé. (1856) I1f.93 The reviewal of ‘ Evelyn's 
Memoirs’ (part of which goes to the grand castrator with 
this letter). 

Castrel, another form of KESTREL, a hawk. 

+Castrensial, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. cas- 
trenst-s belonging to a camp (f. casfra camp) + 
-AL.] =next. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 44 According unto 
military marches, or castrensiall mansions. 

Castrensian (kestre‘nsian), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to a camp: camp-. 

1657 G. Starkey /felmont's Vind. 261 Castrensian or 
Camp Feavers, 1776 Kentish Trav. Compan, 144 The cas- 
trensian amphitheatre. 1807 G. CHALMERS Caledonia 1.1. 
iv. 125 Nocastrensian remains. 1832-4 De Quincey Caesars 
Wks. IX. 102 A mere military title. .purely castrensian. 

Castrometer. sovce-zwid. if. L. castra camp 
+ Gr. -yé7pns, in L. -mefra, measurcr.}] A surveyor 
of (ancient) camps. 

1857 J. Raine A/em. ¥. Hodgson 1. 138 Not merely as an 
archzologist or castrometer, but as an agriculturist. 

Casual (kzezival, keezizal), a. (sb.) Also 4-5 
casuel, 5-7 -all. fa. F. caszel, ad. L. casudl-is 
depending on chance, f. c@su-s: sce CASE 56.1] 

1. Subject to, depending on, or prodneed by 
chance ; accidental, fortnitous. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus wv. 391 It is but casuel plesaunce, 
¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 40 (Harl. MS.) By a casuel happe or by 
chaunce I was ny dreynt. 1590 SwinpurRN Testaments 
132 Of conditions..Some be casuall, such as are not in the 

ower of that man to whome they are imposed, but either 
In the power of some other thing, or person, so that the 
euent thereof isto vsvncertaine. 1614 Racricn //ist. Horld 
(J.) That which seemeth most casual and subject to fortune, 
is yet disposed by the ordinance of God. 1670 Drypen 
Tyran. Love i. i, Him who thought A casual World was 
from wild Atoms wrought. 1672 Covent Gard. Drollery 
231” His words like casual Atoms made a thought. 1705 
Stannore Parafhr. II. 497 How casual soever things. .may 
appear, yet there is One who ruleth over all. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus. vi. 113 The Improvement..was not casual, 
but the Result of a natural Progression. 1879 Lussock 
Set. Lect. ii. 52 Are these differences merely casual and 
accidental, or have they a meaning and a purpose? 

+b. Non-essential ; = AccipENTAL 3. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R..wW. iv. (1495) 84 Some pro- 
prytees. .beu secundary and casuall. 1655-60 STANLEY ///st. 
Philos, (1701) 196/1 It is Principle of the Platonists, that 
every created thing hath a three-fold being; Casual, Formal, 
participated. : 

+c. Used, like accidental, of untoward events. 

€1386 [cf. Casuatcy 1 b.]. 1577 Hottnsuep Chron, I. 
130/r In Ethelbertstime the citie of Canturburie was burned 
by casuall fire. 1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxiii. (1636) 222 

aturall death, which few attaine unto, but are prevented 
by death casuall. 1667 Mittox P. Z.x1. 566 Where casual 
fire Had wasted woods. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 4? 9 
Who, by a casual hurt .. lie pining in want and anguish. 

2. Occurring or coming at uncertain times ; not 
to be calculated on, uncertain, unsettled. 

¢3460 Fortescue Abs, & Lim. Mon. (1714) 47 The Kyngs 
Extraordynary chargys ar so casuel, that no Man may 
knowe them in certeynte, c1gz5-30 More De Quat, Noviss. 
Wks. 80/2 We call no sicknes by that name, but such as be 
casual and come and goe. 1647 CLARENDON //ist. Red. 1. 
1.5 Both the known and casual Revenue, 1788 Priestley 
Lect. Hist. xxi, 231 The accounts of the royal revenue, 
whether certain or casual. 1818 Cruise Digest III. 437 An 
escheat is a casual profit, gvod accidit domino ex eventn 
elex insperato, 1876 Grote Eth. Fragm. v.74 Not for 
a casual period but for a complete lifetime. 

. Occurring or brought about without design 
or premeditation ; coming up or presenting itself 
‘as it chances’. 

1667 Mitton P, L.1x. 223 What wonder if .. object new 
Casual discourse draw on. @1674 Crarenpon /Jist. Reb. 
U.) Thé commissioners entertained theniselves .. in general 
‘and casual discourses, 17az De For Col. Yack (1840) 245 
They talked of casual things. 1794 Sutuivan View Nai. 
I. 97 Anaxagoras..would seem to have had more thana 
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mere casual spectator. 1864 I). Mircueni. Sez. Stor. 70, 1 
made some casual remark about the weather. 1865 Dickens 
Mot. Fr, xii, 263 Vl nix with ‘em in a casual way. 

+4. Liable to happen; incidental fo. Obs. 

1440 Gesta Rom, 275 (Ilarl. MS.) Of such men it is to 
dred, for casuall vengeaunce. crs65 Lixvesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728) 46 It is but casual to a man to fall in an 
offence. 1593 Butson Govt, Christ's CA. 284 When they 
dissent, which in all persons is casnall. 1610 IT arey 2, 
Ang, City of God 1. viii. 1g Tell me whether any thing be 
casuall vnto the good, that tendeth not to their good. 1645 
Tlowett. Lete, (1650) IL. 121. 

+5. Subject to chance or accident; frail, un- 
certain, precarious. Obs. +b. Liable Zo. Obs. 

(Cf. mod.F. use of casvnel for fragile, censured by Littré.) 

1529 More Com/. agst. Trib... Wks. 1219 1 Landes seme 
Not so casual as money is or plate. 1568 Asr, PaRKER 
Corr. (1853) 325, I carry about me such a casual body, 15.. 
Vaux Content, Mind in Parad, Dainty Devices (1576) The 
body .. toa niillion of mishaps Is casual every hour. 1611 
Suaks. Cymé, 1, iv. 100 Vour brace of vnprizeahle Estima- 
tions, the one is but fraile, and the other Casuall. 1620 
Marknam Farew. //usb, (1625) 127 Of all Graine it (Oats) 
is least casuall. 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 200 In 
case. .the weather prove casual. 1727 Swirt Stale /rel, 
Wks. 1755 V.n. 166 A trade casual, corrupted and at mercy. 
1729 FRANKLIN ss, Wks. 1340 II. 272 If the security 1s 
casual, 

6. Of persons or their actions: Not to be de- 
pended on, uncertain, unmethodical, haphazard, 
‘happy-go-lucky’. col/og. or slang. 

[1624 Fretcuer Rule a Wife, gc. m. Wks. 1778 II]. 457 
Sac. Wilt thou lend me any? Cac. Not a farthing, cap- 
tain; Captains are casual things.] 1883 Derham Univ. 
Frui. 24 Mar., A ‘casual’ man is one whiose manner of life 
ts altogether the sport of chance. 1886 W. Hoorer Sé. 
Academic Life 10 Ue takes his meals in a casual sort of 
way, without any attempt at regulation. 

+7. Casuistic. Obs. rare. 

1672 MarveEte Xch. Transp.1.114 The Casual Divinity 
of the Jesuites. 1753 CHampers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Osiander 
. has published a system of casval theology, containing the 
solution of dubious questions, and cases of conscience. 

*| 8. Confused with CausaL. Odés. 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen, 314 We must put in the 
casuall word Fear not Abram: dycavse | am thy buckler. 
1668 Howe Bless. Rightcons (1825) 28 It is not at all casual 
of this blessedness, but ts that which the.. Lawgiver thought 
meet, .to make requisite thereto. 

9. In such phrases as casual labourer, one who 
does casual or occasional jobs, but has no fixed 
employment ; caszal poor, thosc occasionally in a 
state of poverty; those not receiving regular or 
systematic relief, esp. those not permanently in- 
mates of workhonses, ete., but admitted for oc- 
casional relief (cf. B. 3b); caszal ward, a ward 
reserved for such occasional relief. 

1593 NasHe Christ's T. 85a, If wee cannot keepe and 
cherrish the casuall poore amongst vs. 1849 Bricut /re/., 
Sp. (1876) 164 For the support of the Irish casual poor. 
1860 MayHew Loud. Labour Il. 382 (Hoppe) He con- 
sidered a casual ward necessary in every union. 1876 
Green Stray Sind. 17 The bulk of its population consisted 
of casual labourers. 1887 /adl Mall G. 24 Oct. 1/2 The 
casual wards in the central parts of the nietropolis. 

10. Law. Casual ejector, the defendant in the 
fictitious action formerly allowed for the purpose 
of determining a title to land. 

The casual ejector, a fictitious person, was stated to have 
ejected the plaintiff from the land, which (as was stated) he 
held on lease of the person actually claiming the land. The 
action involved the proving of the lessor’s right to grant the 
lease, and so incidentally determined his title to the land. 

1768 Blackstone Coz. |II. 202 The lessee ts entitled to 
his action of ejectment against the tenant, or this casual 
ejector, whichever it was that ousted him. 

B. sé, 


+1. A casual cvent, a chance. (Chiefly in £7.) 

1566 Drant /lorace's Sat, v. Civ, To sterte up in astrologie 
the casuals of men. 1652 GauLe ‘Vagastrom. 162 Provi- 
dence is in the ordering of casuals as well as fatals. 

2. A casual revcnue or income ; see sense 2 above. 

1825 T, JEFFERSON A vfobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 103 The tithes 
and casuals of the Clergy. j 

3. collog, A casual workman, a casual visitor, etc. 

1860 MavHew Lond, Labour 11. 246 (Hoppe) The casuals 
being mostly paid by the day, and the regular hands. .once 
or twice a week. 1878 Hallberger's Ill. Mag. 32 (Hoppe) 
The family, tradespeople, visitors and casuals [not to men- 
tion run-away knocks]. 1880 BLackMorE £rema li.\ Hoppe), 
Nota farthing did his lordship ever pay .. to support his 
casual [bastard]. 

b. A casual pauper ; a casual ward. See sense 
9 above. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 11 The guardians of Marylebone 
had to admit 800 or goo casuals a week into their work- 
house, 1865 Dickens A/nt. Fr. II. 69. 1866 J. GREENWooD 
in Pall Mali G, Feb., A night in a_workhouse, by an 
amateur casual. 1887 Pad! Mall G, 24 Oct. 1/2 The accom- 
modation in casuals and workhouses. /é/d. This ward 
holds ninety —abont the usual number for a London casual. 

4. Aft/, Cf. Casuatty 2 b. 

1853 Stocquecer A/iit. Encyct. 53 Casuals, or Casualties, 
aterm..signifying men that are dead (since first enlisted), 
or have been discharged, or have deserted. 

C. Comb. + casual-wise adv., casually. 

1601 Curster Love's Wart. cxlviii, If any happen casuall- 
wise to dye, 

Ca‘sualism. [f.CasuaL+-1sv.] a. A state 
of things in which chance reigns. b. The doctrine 


casual glimpse of truth. 1863 Burton B&. Hunter 17 A \ that all things exist or happen by chance. 


CASUALTY. 


, 1873 Contemp. Rev, NXV. 107 The moet aroitrary case 
ism. in place of the orderliness of law. 1883 3 Sc nae 
Relig, encycl, WN. 1949 Erom intidelity and septt awa 
sprung inaterialism. .sensualism, aud casualisin. 

Ca‘sualist. [f. as pree. + -187.] 

fl. = Casuist. Obs. 

1633 Aves Agst. Cerem. App. 3) Divers interpretativns 
out of the Casuilisty. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of castialism 

tCasuality. Os. [a. F. catualité:—med.[. 
casualitas, f. cdsualis; scc Casvan. The fon now 
used is CANUALTY.] 

1. Chance ; the state of being ‘casual’ ; a chanu> 
or castial occtirrence, contingency; esp. an unfor: 
ttate occurrence, accident, eastialty. 

1540 Raynatp Birth Man. 1. ii. 1634) 19 By cutting or 
apostumation, or by other casuulity. 1574 tr. S/ar/orat’s 
Apocalips 16 Nothing happeneth by casualite. a 1618 
Raceicu Royal Navy 19 More subject to casualitie and 
danger. 1679 Ilornes Behemoth Ws. (1845) V1. 246 Mere 
contingency, casuality, aud fortune. 1792 W. Koserts 
Looker.on No. 711794) 1 86 Superior to conimon casualities, 

2. A easual or ineidental charge or source oI in- 
come; =CASUALTY 4. 

€1568 Murray in Love-lett. Mary QO. Scots App. | 1824 
211 The intromissioun or disponyny upoun hir propertie, 
casualitics, or quhatsumever thing pertening, or that ony 
wayis might pertene, to hir, 1607 Davies rst Let. Lard 
Salisbory (1787) 242 An allowance out of the fines and 
casualities of that county, @ 1649 Datum. or Tawtn. //2s¢. 
Fas. V Wks. (1711) 96 His partner and fellow-governour in 
distribution of casualities and ruling the country. 

Casually (sce Casva., adv. Also 4-5 casu- 
elly, 5 caswelly. [f. Casuan +-.y %.] 

1. By chance; aceidentally. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 679 And moo loves casuelly That 
betyde no man wote why. 1447 Bokexnam Seyretys 1335) 
174 He homward ayen. . Ilys journe took, and caswelly To 
the hyl he neyhyd. 1539 Act 31 dlen. V//7/, xii, By chance 
negligently or casually. 1658 Sin T. Drown //ydriot. ii. 
9 The Monument of Childerick .casually discovered three 
years past. 1667 Bovtr Orig. Kormes & Qual. 4 ‘That 
Matter barely put into Motion, and then left to itself should 
Casually constitute this beautiful and orderly world. 1691 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 102 If the Clouds moved casually. 

+b. Accidentally ‘=bya mischance . Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Noune Pr. 7, 281 Casuelly the schippes 
bothoin rent. 1576 LamBarve /eramd. Kent (1226) 151 
In a fire that casuallie consumed the Popes owne chamber. 
1678 Wantey MWond. Lit. World v. ii. § 38 Basilius .. was 
-- casually killed by a Stag. 

2. Without design or previous intention; as it 
happens or happened; by mere chance. 

1547 Boorpr /wtrod. Knowl. 205 Casually going over the 
bredge.. 1 dyd mete with ix Englyshe.. parsons. 1627 
Lisander & Cal. u. 24 With whom Lisander casually being. 
1647 CLARENDON //i'st. Red. (1702) 1 1v. 294 All men, who.. 
had been casually present in the Hall. 1823 Lams £dsa 
Ser. 11. (1865) 246 He casually looketh in al-out dinner-time. 

3. Incidentally, by the way, in a chance way. 

1697 Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 366 The Joint Answers of the 
Quakes..is not only Casually mention’d, hut particu arly 
insisted upon. 1794 Patey Avéd.1. iii. (1817) 53 Grounds 
of argument .. casually and undesignedly disclosed. 1855 

3ain Senses & /ut. i. ii. § 14 A word casually spoken. wil 
often revive a stream of recollections. 1862 STaNLey Few, 
CA, (1877) I. xvii. 328 Shiloh is casually mentioned. 

4 ? Causally. 

166: BRAMMALL Jost Find. i. 5 The Papacy. .is become. . 
in a great part actually, and altogether casually, guilty. .of 
. all the greater schismes in Christendome. 

Ca‘sualness. vare. [f. Casuab + -NEaS.] 
Casual state or quality. | See Casuab 4, 6.) 

1882 Sat. Rev, No. 1393. 45 Stacks of umbrellas and bales 
of neglected great coats which in Scotland Vard await 
their owners, and mutely reproach the casualness of man. 

Casualty (kargialti, koevzizyalli). Also 5 
caswelte. [ad. L. casualitas, on model of forms 
like royalty, fealty, penalty; the fuller form was 
Casuauity: cf. speciality, special-ty ; sce -TY.] 

1, Chance, accident (as a state ol things). ? Ods. 

1423 Jas. 1. Avvgis QO. axil, Were it causit throu hevinly 
Influence Off goddis will, or othir casualtee, ¢1g00 3/er 4. 
§& Son in Halliw. Nuvge P. 23, | have seyn men bothe ryse 
and falle, hyt ys but caswelte! 1548 Wriotnrstey Chiron 
(1877) II. 6 Sainct Annes church... brente by casualtie of 
fire. 1639 W. WHATELFY Prototypes WM. Xxxix. 1649 34 
Sometimes by meere casualty alniost they light upon a very 
good servant. 1779 Jounson Pope Wks. IV. 17 Combina- 
tions of skilful genius with happy casualty. 1856 Kase A” ¢. 
Expl. 1, 398 Of too much worth to be left to casualty. 

2. A chance ocectirrence, an accident; ef. au 
unfortunate occurrence, a mishap ; now, generally, 
a fatal or serious accident or event, a disasttr. 
b. J/:7, Used of the losses sustained by a body 
of men in the field or on servicc, by death, ‘leser- 
tion, etc. 

1494 Fasyan vil. 336 By syknesse and other casueltyes, 
loste moche of his people 1530 Worsty in Fl¥is Oreg 
Lett, nu. I. 30 Ifany casueltie of deth. chaunced unto hyn. 
1539 TAVERNER /. rasm. Prov. 11552) 16 Beiwene the cuppe 
and the lyppes maye come nmiany casualties. 1608 S1An 
Per. v. i. 94. 1612 Rowl.anos Anaw Harts 29 Losses 
Land, and casualties at Seas. 1655 Futter //ist Cam 
(1840) 20 Many sad casualties were caused by these meet 
ings .. Arms and legs were often broken, as well as spear: 
17a7 Swiet Country Pes? Wks. 1755 HID 1 178 Sever 
casualties have happened this week, and the hill of mortz'11 
is very much increased. 1779 Jounson L. 7”, Wks. 1816 NI 
73 He thai runs against Time has an antagonast not subye't 
to casualties, 1810 WeLuisuton Let. in Guorw, isp. VI. 


le 


CASUARINA. 


480 Not enough to provide for the casualties of the service. 
1861 Lond, Rev. 16 Feb. 168 The annual loss of property 
from casualties on our coast. 

+ 3. State of subjection to chance (see CASUAL 5) ; 
liability to accident ; precariousness, uncertainty. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, xxv. Preamb., The casueltie of 
this worlde is suche & lyfe as uncertayne, etc. 1558 Br. 
Watson Sev. Sacram. xvi. 104 The casualtie of oure frayle 


life. 1668 Marve. Corr. civ. Wks. 1872-5 II. 260 Because 
of the distance of our lodgings and the casualty of finding 
one another. 1812 .Wonthly Rev. LXVII. 529 The casualty © 


of public office, its distribution by accidental allotment .. 
tended to form a gambling spirit. 
+b. concr. A thing subject to chance. Ods. 

1667 Primatt City & C, Build. 6 Mines..in England, are 
for the most part very great casualties, 

4. A casual or incidental charge or payment ; 
spec. in Sc. Law, a payment due from a tenant or 
vassal on the occurrence of certain casual events. 
Casualty of IVards: feudal incidents accruing to 
superiors in ward holdings. 

1529 W. FRANKELEYN in Fiddes Wolsey (1726) I. 166 
Worthe two hundrethe markes a yere of standyng rents by- 
sids casualties. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl, u. 57 The 
Chauncellor. .alleaging that the King was much endebted, 
and that he had neede retaine such casualties to himselfe. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6378/3 His Majesty's Land Rents and 
Casualties in Scotland. 1759 Rosertson //7s¢. Scot. (1817) 
225 The King received the feudal casualties of the ward. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 2/1 This right..the casualty of 
composition on the estate passing to a singular successor, 
was so irregular in its incidence, and so arbitrary, that it 
has been so constantly evaded, whether rightly or wrongly, 
as never to constitute an appreciable addition to the value 
of the feudal superior’s income. 

5. Alining. (See quot.) 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl, Supf., Casualty, in the tin-mines, a 
word used to denote the earth and stony matter which is, 
by washing in the stamping-mills, etc., separated from the 
tin ore, before it is dried and goes to the crazing mill. [In 
Phil. Trans. (1678) X11. 952, and Bradley Fas. Dict. (1725) 
called causality] 

6. attrzb., as in casualty ward, the ward in a hos- 
pital in which accidents are treated. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 147/1 We were conducted 
to the casualty ward in which she was lying. 1885 Barthod. 
Hosp. Rep. XX1. 89 The casualty department of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. 

“ Erroneous for CAUSALITY; cf. CASUAL 8, 

1635 Swan Sfec. M. (1670) 296 The same thing may be 
hoth'a sign and a cause..And therefore when the stars are 
called signs, their casualty is not excluded. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 51 Its casualty is that of an objec- 
tive cause... that operates only as it is apprehended. 

|| Casuarina (ke:siz,4raina). Bot. [f. mod.L. 
castarius cassowary, from fancied resemblance 
of the branches to the feathers of the bird.] 

A genus of curious trees, with jointed leafless 
branches, having the appearance of gigantic horse- 
tails (Zgzd¢seta\, natives of Australia and the 
Indian Archipelago. The Australian species is 
known as Beef-zwood, and ‘Oak’. ; 

1806 Naval Chron, XV. 460 Clubs made of the wood of 
the cuszarina. 1866 Treas. Bot. 237 The Fiji Islanders 
eat human flesh with forks made of the hard wood of a 
casuarina. 1883 Saxzday Mag. Sept. 547/1 Splendid date- 
palms. .lofty Australian acacias, casuarinas, and eucalypti. 

Casuist (keezizeist, kee-gizjist). [a. F. casceste 
(Sp. caszzsta, It. caststa), f. L. ca@su-s case: see 
-Ist.] A theologian (or other person) who studies 
and resolves cases of conscience or doubtful ques- 
tions regarding duty and conduct. (Often with a 
sinister application: see CASUISTRY.) 

1609 B. Jonson S77. Wo. 1. v. (1616) 576 To talke with a 
Casuist about his diuorce. @ 1661 Ho.tvpay Fuvenal Pref., 
Like an exact casuist does he not make conscience man’s 
keeper and judge? 1663 CowLey Cutter Colem. St. ui. v, 
Like cunning Casuists as all Lovers are. @ 1668 DENHAM 
Progr. Learning 118 Casuists, like cocks, struck out each 
other’s eyes. 1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 2 Who shall decide, 
when Doctors disagree And soundest Casuists doubt, like 
you and me? 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 359. 1836 H. Rocers 
¥. Howe iii. (1863) 71 Provided we state a real reason. .it is 
agreed by all casuists, that we are not bound tostate every 
reason. 1855 MacauLay “fest. Eug. IV. 566 Casuists 
willing and competent to soothe his conscience with so- 
phisms. ; 

Hence + Ca'suist v., to play the casuist ; Ca’su- 
istess, a female casuist; + Ca’suistly adv., ac- 
cording to the principles of casuists. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11, xx. (1851)119 We never leave sub- 
tilizing and casuisting. 1650 B. Déscolliminium 7 Un- 
casuistly or unconscientiously asserted. 1865 M. ARNOLD 
Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 219 No casuistess in the gay Science. 

Casuistic (kezizistik), a. [f. prec. +-1c.] = 
next. (Often with a sinister application: see 
CASsuIsTRY.) 

1660 Gaupen Brownrig 208 All points and parts of Re- 
ligion, Dogmatick, Polemick, Practick, Casuistick. 1816 
Monthly Mag. X11. 36 Diving into the weedy pool of 
casuistic argument. 1872 Tuttocu Ration. Theol. 1. vi. 
353 Those casuistic tendencies which..gave complexion to 
his {Jeremy Taylor's] theological culture. 1875 I. G. Smitu 
Dict. Chr. Antig. s.v. Celibacy, The great casuistic Epistle 
[x Corinthians]. 

Casuistical (kzeziz,i:stikal), a. [f as prec. + 
-AL.] Vcrtaining to casuists or casuistry ; relating 
to the solving of cases of conscience. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl, 617 His Casuisticall Sermon, 
wherein the Prophet at large resolves the Jews in a case 
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of conscience touching Fasting. 1748 Hartiey Oédserv. 
Man un. iii. 293 The endless Subtleties and Intricacies 
of Casuistical Divinity. 1791 Bosweit Fohnson (1831) V. 
201 We talked of the casuistical question, ‘ Whether it was 
allowable at any time to depart from truth?’ 1876 FREe- 
MAN Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 143 We also see in Anselm him- 
self the beginning of those casuistical distinctions. 

Casuis‘tically, adv. [f. prec.+-LyY2.] Ina 
casuistical manner; sophistically. 

1678 CupwortH /ztedl. Syst. 1. v. 898 Themselves are 
necessitated. . Casuistically to allow, etc. 1691 Woop 422. 
Oxon. 11, 282 {Jeremy Taylor] obtained in that house much 
of that learning wherewith he was enabled to write casuis- 
tically, 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 6 A similar 
method may be casuistically brought to bear against 
theology. Pies 

Casuistry (kee-zijistri, keez'v-). [f. Casvist 
+-RY. App. at first contemptuous =‘ the casuist’s 
trade’; cf. sophistry, Jesuitry, foolery. A term of 
more respectful application would prob. have been 
casutsmt: Fr. has la casutstique, as if ‘ casuistics ’.] 

The science, art, or reasoning of the casuist ; that 
part of Ethics which resolves cases of conscience, 
applying the general rules of religion and morality 
to particular instances in which ‘circumstances 
alter cases’, or in which there appears to be a 
conflict of duties. Often (and perhaps originally) 
applied to a quibbling or evasive way of dealing 
with difficult cases of duty; sophistry. 

1725 Pore Rape Lock v. 122 Cages for gnats .. and tomes 
of casuistry. 1736 Botincproke Patrrot. (1749) 170 Casu- 
istry..destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all morality, 
and effaces the essential difference between right and 
wrong. 1836 Pexuzy Cycl. V1. 359 The science of casuis- 
try .. has been termed not inaptly the ‘art of quibbling 
with God’, 184: Emerson Lect. the Tinzes Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 254 The Temperance-question..is a gymnastic train- 
ing to the casuistry and conscience of the time. 1862 
Mitt U7ilit. 37 Self-deception and dishonest casuistry. 
1887 Fow.er Princ. Morals 1. vi. 247 Granted that duties 
may clash, or that general rules may be modified by special 
circumstances, it is surely most important to determine be- 
forehand, as far as we can, what those circumstances are, 
and, in the case of clashing duties, which should yield to 
the other. Now this, and this alone, is the task which 
‘Casuistry’ or the attempt to ‘resolve cases of conscience’ 
proposes to itself. 

2. A register or record of (medical) cases. 

1883 J. W. Lecc in Barthol. Hosp. Rep. X1X. 202 Nor 
can I find any similar case in the casuistry of pemphigus 
as recorded in the year-books. __ ; 

+Ca‘sule. Obs. exc. Hist. Also in 6 ecasle. 
[OE. caszl, also OF. casule, ad. L. casula (dim. of 
casa cottage), used in late L. for ‘a vestment 
covering the whole person’ (‘casula est vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 
totum hominem tegat, quasi minor casa’, Isidore 
XIX. xxiv. 17).] =CHASUBLE. 

azooo Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 196 Byrrum, casul, 1557 
Wills & Juv. N. C. (1835) 159 Item more a casle of geld 
price vlij 2 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 207/1 His [the 
archbishop of York’s] casule, chimer, and rochet. 1656 
Buiount Glossogr., Casule, or Planet, one of those attires 
wherewith the Priest is vested, when he says Mass. 1824 


Soutney Bk. of Ch. (1841) 211 Plucked the priestly casule 
from his back. 


+Ca’sure. Obs. rare. [f. L. cas- ppl. stem of 
cadére to fall+-uRE (as if ad. L. *cdsura).] Ca- 
dence, rhythm. 


1565 CALFHILL Answ. Treat, Crosse (1846) 298 (D.) Allured 
with the pleasant casure of the metre. 


||Carsus. Obs. [L. casus fall, falling.] Each 
of the segments of the base of a triangle cut off by 
a perpendicular falling thereon from the vertex. 

1571 Dicces Panton. 1. xxiv. Piijb, Diuide both the 
Casus, that is to say, BD, and DC the distance of eyther 
Angle from the perpendicular. 

Caswelly, - site, obs. ff. CASUALLY, CASUALTY. 

Casydoyn, casyldon: see CASsIDoINE, obs. 
var, of CHALCEDONY. 

Cat (ket), sd.1 Forms: 1 catte,catt, 2-7 catt, 
4-6 catte, (3-7 kat, 6 katte), 1- cat. [The 
ME. and mod. cat corresponds at once to OE. 
cat and ONF. cat. The name is common Eu- 
ropean of unknown origin: found in Lat. and 
Gr. in 1-4thc., and in the modern langs. gener- 
ally, as far back as their records go. Byzantine 
Gr. had x477a (in Cxsarius ¢ 350) and later xarros, 
as familiar terms = aiAovpos ; mod.Gr. has yd7a 
from Ital. Latin had catta in Martial @ 100, 
and in the Old Latin Bible version (‘ /¢a/a’), 
where it renders aiAovpos. Palladius, ?¢ 350, 
has catuzs, elsewhere scanned cadtus (Lewis and 
Short), and prob. in both cases properly cattus. 
From cattus, catta, came all the Romanic forms, 
It. gatto, Sp., Pg. gato, Cat. gat, Pr. cat, ONF. cat, 
F. chat, with corresponding feminines gatta, gata, 
cata, cate, chate, chatte. The Teutonic forms re- 
corded are OE. cat, catt, ON. hétt-r (:—kattwuz) 
masc., genit. dattar (Sw. fatt, Da. kat); also OE. 
catte ?fem., W Ger. *katta (MLG. atte, MDn. £atte, 
hat, Dn. Rat, also Sw. Aatta), OHG. chazzd (MHG., 
mod.G. katze) fem.; OHG. had also chataro, 
MIIG. katervo, hater, mod.G. and Du. ater, he-cat. 


CAT. 


The OTeut. types of these would be *atéuz masc., 
*kattén- fem., *kat(a)zon- masc. ; but as no form 
of the word is preserved in Gothic, it is not certain 
that it goes back to the OTeut. period. It was 
at least WGer. ¢ 400-450. It is also in Celtic; 
Olr. cat masc., Gael. cat com., Welsh and Cornish 
cath{., Breton £az, Vannes ach m. Also in Sla- 
vonic, with type Zof-: OSlav. kot’ka f., Bulg. 
kotka, Slovenish ot m., Russ. fot m., kotchka, 
hoshka {., Pol. kot (koczur m.), Boh. Zot m., kotha 
f., Sorabian fotka; also Lith. Aate; Finnish 
katte. 

(These forms indicate extensive communication of the 
word, but do not fix the original source. History points to 
Egypt as the earliest home of the domestic cat, and the 
name is generally sought in the same quarter; Martial’s 
attribute might incline us to a Slavonic or Teutonic origin : 
€75 MarmtiaL xiii, 69 Pannonicas nobis nunquam dedit 

Jmbria cattas. a250 Baruch vi. 21 (‘Itala’) Noctue et 
hirundines et aves, similiter et cattz [LXX. xai oi atAoupor], 

I. The animal, 

1. A well-known carnivorous quadruped (Feé/is 
domesticus) which has long been domesticated, 
being kept to destroy mice, and as a house pet. 

a8o0 Corpus Gloss. 863 Fellus (felis), catte. @ 1000 
“EtrFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 120 Muriceps, uel musio, mu- 
vilegus, Catt. ¢€ 1050 Gloss. ibid. 445 Muriceps, cat. a 1225 
Ancr, R. 416 Ne schulen habben no best, bute kat one. 
e1300 K, Als. 5275 By nighth als a cat hy seeth. c1386 
Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 348 Who so wolde senge the cattes 
skin, Than wol the cat wel dwellen in hire in. ¢ 1520 
ANDREWE Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk. (1868) 224 The mouse 
hounter or catte is an onclene beste, & a poyson ennemy to 
all myse. 1556 Chron. Grey Fr. (1852) 88 Item..was a 
katte hongyd on the gallos in Cheppe clothed lyke a preste. 
1602 Suaks. //am. v. i. 315 The Cat will mew, and Dogge 
willhaue his day. 1699 B. E. Dict. Cant.Crew s.v. Mouse, 
He watcht me as a Cat does a Mouse. 1752 JOHNSON 
Ranibl. No. 188 P12 Purring like a cat. 1832 A. Fon- 
BLANQUE Engl, under 7 Admziz, (1837) 11. 272 The rufhans 
who threw dead dogs and dead cats at the Duke. 

b. The male or he-cat (formerly also boar-cat, 
vam-cat) is now colloquially called Tom-cat (sce 
Tom); formerly and still in north Engl. and Sc. 
Gib-cat (see GiB); the female or she-cat was for- 
merly also doe-cat. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 6207 Gibbe our cat That awaiteth mice 
and rattes to killen. a@zgz9 SKELTON P. Sfarowe 22 To 
call Phylyp agayne, Whom Gyb our cat hath slayne. 1 
Saks, 1 Hex. JV, 1. ii. 83, 1 am as Melancholy as a Gyb-. 
Cat. 1607-1797 [See Boar-cat]. 1611 Corer., Chate, a 
she-cat or doe-cat. 1667 Pepvs Diary 29 Nov., Our 
young gibb-cat did leap down our stairs..at two leaps. 
1749 Cotes £xg. Lat. Dict., A gib-cat, felis mas. ape 
Life & Adv. of a Cat iv, Tom the Cat is born of poor but 
honest parents. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T., Gibcat,a 
northern name for a he cat, there commonly called Gilbert. 
1791 Huppesrorp Salmagundi (1793) 141 Cats .. of titles 
obsolete or yet in use, Tom, Tybert, Roger, Rutterkin, or 
Puss. 1795 Woxcotr(P. Pindar), Peter's Pension, Clapping 
their dead ram-catsin holy ground. 1839[see 13 c.] Tom-cat. 

e. Wild Cat, Fel7s Catus, the only represen- 
tative of the feline genus found native in Great 
Britain; it is larger and stronger than the domestic 
cat, and is by some considered a distinct species. 

c1400 in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 236 For hare, and foxe, and wild 
cattes. 1577 NorTHBROOKE Décizg (1843) 23 The church 
is no wylde cat: it will stande still. 1847 CarreNnTER 
Zool, § 190 The Wild Cat... is now confined to Scotland, 
some of the woods in the North of England, the woody 
mountains of Wales, and some parts of Ireland. 

2. fig. As a term of contempt for a human being ; 
esp. one who scratches like a cat; a spiteful or 
backbiting woman. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 102 Hweder pe cat of helle claurede ever 
toward hire. 1601 Suaks. 4d/’s Well ww, iii. 295 A pox upon 
him for me, he’s more and more a Cat. 1607 — Cor. iv. ii. 
34 "Twas you incenst the rable-Cats. 1763 Mrs, Brooke 
Lady F. Mandeville (1782) 11. 72 An old cat..who is a 
famous proficient in scandal. 1778 JoHNson in Boswell 
(1887) IIT. 246 She was a speaking cat. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Yack xii, His mother called me an old cat. 

+b. slang. A prostitute. Ods. 

[1401 Pol. Poems 11. 113 Be ware of Cristis curse, and of 
cattis tailis.] 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 468 Waxtonnes. Hay! 
as ane brydlit cat, I brank. 1670 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cat,acommon Whore. 1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V- 
217 Wrigglers, Misses, Cats, Rigs. 

3. Zool. Extended (usually in A/.) to the members 
of the genus Fe/zs, including the lion, tiger, panther, 
leopard, etc.; the feline animals or cat-kz7d, cat 
tribe. It enters into the name of some of these, 
as the ¢zger-cat of South America. 

1607 Torsett Four. Beasts 383 Panthers, Pardals, 
Linxes, or Tygers, had been all of the kinde of Cats. 1796 
StepMan Surinam II. xviii. 51 The tyger-cat is a very 
lively animal, with its eyes emitting flashes like lightning. 
1834 McMurtaie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 68 Of all the 
Carnaria the Cats are the most completely and powerfully 
armed, 1839 Penzy Cycl. XIII. 430/2 Leopards, the name 
by which the greater spotted cats are known, J 

4. With qualifications (or contextually) applied 
to some animals of similar appearance, as c7vet-cat, 
musk-cat, pole-cat, etc.; and in further extension 
to other animals, as flying-cat (Cazt), an owl 
(cf. Fr. chat-huant); sea-cat, the Wolf-fish. 

1553 Even Yreat. New Ind. (Arb.) 25 In this region are 
founde many muske cattes. 1600 SHaks. 4. VY. Z. 11. i. 70 
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Ciuet is .. the verie vncleanly fluxe of acat. 1605 — Lear 
1. iv. 109 Thon ow’st..the Cat, no perfume, ee Bas. 
Dict. Cant. Crew s.v. Flutter, An Owlisa Flying-Cat. 18 
Varren Brit. Fishes (ed. 3) 11. 384 ‘The wolt-fish, sea-wolf, 
sen-cat, Scotland. /dfd. 385 The savage Sea-cat is speedily 
rendered incapable of doing further harm. 1870 Every 
Boy's Ann. \Rtldg.) 628 The polecat had pounced upon the 
bait .. Between the two [dogs] the cat was killed. 
b. Short for CarFisH 1 b. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinau: 11, xviii. 60 The spotted-cat. . this 
fish is formed not unlike a pike. 1848-60 Barticrr Dict. 
Amer. s.v. Catfish. .is also called by the name of Horned- 
pout, Bull-head, Mud-pout, Minister, or simply Cat. 

+6. Short for Cat-sk1n, cat’s fur. Ods. 

1656 Sheph. Kaleudar xxvii, Cats, Conies, Lambs, and 
diverse other thicke furres that be good and wholesome. 
1677 Hoses Homer 148 And from him then they took his 
cap of cat. 


II. Transferred senses. 

6. A movable pent-house used in early times by 
besicgers to protect themselves in approaching 
fortifications, also called cat-howse: cf. BELFRY, 


Sow. In OF. chat-chaste/ (Cotgr.), med.L. cattts. 
(Caxton has barbed cat: otherwise little evidence ap- 
ears of its use in Eng. except by modern historians trans- 

fee Lat. cattus or Fr. chat.) 

1489 [see BarBep-cat). 1605 [see cat-house in 18]. 1833 
Soutney Naval Hist. Eng. 1. 85 Machines which, under 
the names of ‘Cats’ and ‘Sows’, were used in sieges. 1860 
Reape Cloister §& H. xiii. (D.) A strong pent-house, which 
they called acat. 1885 C. W. Oman Azrt of IVar 58 If the 
moat could be filled, and the cat brought close to the foot of 
the fortifications. ; : : 

+b. A lofty work used in fortifications and 
sicges; a CAVALIER. Obs. 

1628 WitHer Brit, Rememb. w. 1304 A warlike Fort; A 
new rais’d Mount, or some fire-spitting Cat. 1647-8 Cot- 
TERELL Davila’s Hist. Fr, (1678) 524 Cavaticr, 2 Mount 
raised on purpose to plant cannon on. Some call it a Cat. 
1652 Smirtey //onoria & A/am.1. ii, Of turnpikes, flankers, 
cats, and counter-scarps. 

7. Naut. Applied to different parts of the con- 
trivance by which an anchor is raised out of the 
water to the deck of the ship, or suspended outside 
clear of the bow; chiefly =Cat-HEap, but also 
used for the cat-purchase and the cat-fail (sce 18°. 

1626 Carr. Smit Accid, Ying. Seamen 12 The forecastle 
..the Cat, Catshead and Cates holes. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. ii. 11 The Cat is also a short peece of timber aloft 
right ouer the Hawse. 1670 Drypen Jenifest 1. i, Haul 
Catt, haul Catt. 1769 Fatconer Dict. A/arine (1789), Cat, 
is..a,.strong tackle, or complication of pullies, to hook and 
draw the anchor..up to the cat-head. 1825 H. Gascolcne 
Nav. Fame so The Cat is hook’d ‘Haultaught!’ their 
weight they ply By Sticking-out more Cable they supply. 

_ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 56 ‘Vhe cat, for lifting 
the whole weight of the anchor, is rove through the foremost 
sheave of the cat-head, through the inner sheave of the cat- 
block. 1864S. Fercuson Forging Anchor vi, A shapely one 
he is, and strong, as e’er from cat was cast. 1867 SmMyTH 

Sailor's Wd.-6k.173 When the cat is hooked and ‘cable 

enough’ veered and stoppered, the anchor hangs below the 

cat-head. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 315 Cat, a projecting piece 
of wood or iron to which sheets or halyards are made fast. 

8. Short for Cat-o’-NINE-TAILS, 

1788 Fatconsripce A/*. Slave Tr. 40 Acat (an instrument 
of correction, which consists of a handle or stem, inade of a 
rope three inches and a half in circumference, and about 
eighteen inches in length, at one end of which are fastened 
nine branches, or tails, composed of log line, with three or 
more knots upon each branch). 1789 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Subj. for Paint, Wks. 1812 Il. 149 This Cat's a cousin- 
german to the Knout. 1824 Order tn Council in Ann. 
Reg. (1824) 64*/2 Any whip, cat, stick, or other such like 
instrument. 1846 A. Fonsanque Life & Labours ii. (1874) 
210 The Duke’s professional prejudice makes him cling to 
the cat. 

9. A double tripod with six Icgs, formed by 
three bars joincd in the middle and so placed that 
it always rests on threc legs, as a cat is said always 
to land on its feet. 

1806 Ann, Reg. 960 A new toast-stand, or an improvement 
on the articles called cats or dogs, upon whicli things are 
placed before the fire. 1826 Scott in S. Gibson Aemin, 
(1871) 17 A mahogany thing, which is called a cat, with a 
number of legs, so that turning which way it will it stands 
upright. 1847 Mrs. Suerwoop in Life vi. 88 There was 
an ebony cat standing before the fire, supporting a huge 
plate of toast and butter. 1884 Pall A/all G. 24 July 9/1 
‘There are also at least a couple of ‘cats’, stands for open 
fireplaces. 

10. A term used in various games. 

a. A small piece of wood tapering at each end, 
used in the game of tip-cat, etc. ; it is hit at one 
end by the ca¢t-s¢ick, and made to spring from the 
ground, and then driven away by a side stroke. 

1598 Frorio, Liffo, a trap orcat, such as children play at. 
@ 1627 Mipp.eTon Won, beware Wom, 1, ii, Prithee, lay up 
my cat and cat-stick safe. a1652 Brome New Acad. iv. 1. 
Wks. 1873 11. 66 All my storehouse of tops, gigs, balls, cat 
and catsticks, 1801 Strutt Sorts and /ast. 101 (N.) The 
cat is about six inches in length, and an inch and a half or 
two inches in diameter, and diminished froin the middle to 
both ends, in the manner of a double cone. 

b. The game itself; tip-cat. 

1626 in Windsor & Eton Gaz, (1886) 6 Mar. 4/5 Playing at 
Catt in the Parke medow. 1653 J. ‘Tavtor (Water P.) 
Journ, Wales (1859) 26 The lawful and laudable games of 
trapp, Catt, stool-ball, racket, etc. 1801 Strutt Sports § 
Past. u. iii, ror. 1885 J. Brown Butyan 6x He was one 
Sunday in the midst of a game of cat. 


+e. The cat-stick. Ods. 
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1636 Divine Trag. lately Acted 23 Sundry youths playing 
at Catt on the Lords day, two of them fell out, and the one 
hitting the other under the care with his catt, he therwith 
fell downe for dead. : 

ad. Vhe stick in the game of Cat-in-the-hole. 
(Jamieson.) 

wyzx Ketry Se. Prov. 325 (Jam.) Tine Cat, tine Game, 
an allusion to a play called Cat i the Hole, and the Eng- 
lish Kit-Cat. Spoken when men at law have lost their 
principal evidence. 

e. Innames of games: + Cat and trap, Cat ¢ 
the hole (Sc.). Also Cat-ann-DoG 3. 

1598 FLorio, Gatfa orba, a kinde of Christmas game called 
dltude is the cat. 61x CotGr., Martinet..the game called 
Catand l'rap. 1837-40 HaLisurton Clock, (18621442 What 
do you say to a game at..odd and even, wild cat and ‘coon, 
or soincthin’ or another? 1825-79 Jamison Dict., Cal tn 
the Hole, a game played by boys. ; 

11. ‘A mess of coarse mcal, clay, ctc., placed in 
dove-cotes, to allure strangers’ (Ilalliwell). More 
fully sa/t-cat. 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. ix. § 2 (1681) 177 A Salt-Cat 
.. Which makes the Pigeons much affect the place: and 
such that casually come there, usually remain where they 
find such good entertainnient. 

III. Phrases. 

12. Zo turn the cat in the pan: +4. to reverse 
the ordcr of things so dexterously as to make 
them appear the very opposite of what they really 
are; to turn a thing right about. Ods. 

(Origin unknown: the suggestion that cat was originally 
Cate does not agree with the history of that word.] 

1532 Use Dice Play (1850) 18 These vile cheaters turned 
the cat in the pan, giving to divers vile, patching thefts, an 
honest & goodly title, calling it by the name of a law. 
¢ 1536-40 Piler. T. 692 in Thynne Auwimadyv., Vher was a 
prouerbe I knew wan, callyd ‘turnyng the cate in the pane’, 
1543 Recon /uvect. agst. Swearing Wks. (1843) 353 God 
saith, ‘Cry, cease not’, but they turn cat in the pan, and 
say, ‘Cease, cry not’. 1572 Hu.oet (L.) A subtile turning 
the catte in the panne, or wresting of a false thing to some 
purpose. 31576 Newton tr. Lemutie’s Complex, (1633) 208 
‘Turning the Cat in the Pan, full of Leiger-du-maine. 1619 
H. Hutton Follre’s Anat. 31 I'l, with the proverbe, Turne 
the cat 1’ th’ band. 

b. To change one’s position, change sides, from 
motives of interest, cte. 

1622 I’. Stoucuton Chr. Sacrif. vii. 91 How do they 
shrinke? yea, how fouly do they .. turne cat in pan, and 
become themiselves persecuters of other? 1675 CrowNe 
Crty Polit. uw. i, Come, Sirrah, you are a Villain, have 
turn’d Cat-in-pan, and area Tory. ax17z0 Song, Vicar of 
Sray, | turned the cat in pan once more, And so became a 
Whig, sir. 1816 Scott Ofd Afort. xxxv, ‘O, this precious 
Basil will turn cat in pan with any man’, 

13. a. A cat may look at a king: there are cer- 
tain things which an inferior may do in presence 
of a superior. b. Care killed the cat: care 
will kill any one even though he had, like the 
proverbial cat, véve hives, c. Enough to make a cat 
speak: said of something very extraordinary | fre- 
quently of very good drink). d. 70 serk, shoot, 
whip the cat: to vomit, especially from too much 
drink, e@. 70 seee (watch) which way the cat 

jumps: i.e. what direction events are taking. f. 
Tofight like Kilkennycats: to engage in a mutually 
destructive struggle. 70 bell the cat, To hang the 
bell about the cat’s neck see BELL v. and sb. To 
let the cat out of the bag: to disclose a guarded 
secret: sce Bac. 7o gran like a Cheshire cat \see 
N. & Q. 1852 V. 402). g. Cat and monkey trick 
ccf, CaT’s-Paw). 

@. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 57 A cat maie 
looke on a king, ye know. 1590 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 94 A Cat may looke at a King, and a swaines eye 
hath as high a reach as a Lords looke. 1730-6 Baiey s.v., 
A Cat may look at a King. This is a saucy Proverb, 
generally made use of by pragmatical Persons. 

b. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 162 A woman 
hath nyne lyues like a cat. 1592 SHaks. Nom. §& Ful. ui. 
i. 81 Good King of Cats, nothing but one of your nine 
liues. 1599 — A/uch Ado v.i. 133 Though care kil'd a cat, 
thou hast mettle enough in thee to kill care. 1682 N. O. 
Botleau’s Lutrin w, 332 Exiling fretting Care, that kills a 
Cat! 1684 Bunyan Prlgr, 1. (1862) 331 He had, as the 
say, as many Lives asa Cat. 1886 Sat. Kev, 6 Mar. 322/2 
‘Yhat Arab cat-o’-nine-lives, Osman Digna, 

c. [x600 SHaks. 7en7p.u. ii. 86 Here is that which will 
giue language to you cat.] 1719 D'Urrey Pills 111. 272 
Old Liquor able to make a Cat speak. 1839 Dickins 
Nich. Nick. xii, It’s enough to make a ‘Tom cat speak 
French grammar, only to see how she tosses her head. 

d. 1609 Armin A/aids of More-cl. (1880) 70 Ie baste their 
bellies and their lippes till we haue ierk’t the cat with our 
three whippes. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Brood Corimor. 
Wks. 11. 5/1 You may not say hee’s drunke.. For though he 
be as drunke as any rat He hath but catcht a fox, or z/ipt 
the Cat. 1830 Marryvat Atne’s Own xxxii, I’m cursedly 
inclined to shoot the cat. 

@. 1827 Scott in Croker Paf. (1884) I. xi. 319 Had I time, 
I believe I would come to London merely to see how the cat 
jumped. 1863 Kinostey Hater Bab, 289 He understood 
so well which side his bread was buttered, and which way 
the cat jumped. 1885 /a// Mall G. 19 Mar. 1/2 The Op- 
position is as much devoted to the cult of the jumping cat 
as are the Liberals. 

f. 1770-1819 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) 91 11.) Lol like a 
Cheshire cat our court will grin. 1855 Thackeray .Veiv- 
comes xxiv. (D., Mr. Newcome says..‘ ‘That woman grins 
like a Cheshire cat’. 
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1856 Otustep Slave States 494 So succesifully was 
this cat-and-monkey trick performed, 

14. 70 draw through the water with a cat, a\so 
fo whip the cat: to practise a practical joke, thus 
described by Grose : 

“A trick often practised on ignorant country fellows, 
laying a wager with them that they may be pulled orrauch 
a pond bya cat; the bet being nade, a rope is fastened 
round the waist of the person to be catted, and the end 
thrown across the pond, to which the cat is also fastened by 
a pack-thread, and three or four sturdy fellows are ap- 
pointed to lead and whip the cat; these on a signal given, 
seize the end of the cord, and pretending to whip the cat, 
haul the astonished booby through the water.’ 

1614 Be Joxson Barthal. Fair i. iv.tNo, Vil be drawn 
with a good gib cat through the great pond at honie, 1682 
in Lond. Gaz. No. 1725/3 We hope, sir, that this Nation 
will be too Wise, to be drawn twice through the same Water 
by the very same Cat. 1690 I. B.. Dict. Canting Crew, 
Catting, drawing a fellow through a Pond with a Cat. 
1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar 7. sv. Cat-whipping. 1847 
Hatowetn s.v. MWAip-the-Cat. 1876 Times 1 Aug, 
Drawing a cat through the Lea [Trial for manslaughter a1 
Central Criminal Court 10 Aug. 1876). 1888 .4\. 4 Q. Ser. 
vu. V. 310 

15. In many other proverbs and phrases. 

¢1450 Henryson SJor. Fad. 65 It is ane olde Dog .. that 
thou begyles, Thou weines to draw the stra before the Cat. 
1530 Lp. Rerxers Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 18614) 66 Wysdome is 
greute if the cat neuer touched mylke. a1535 Morr H ks, 
241 (R.) It was alway that y* cat winked whan her eye was 
oute. 1639 Taverner Lrasm. frou. 47 Vhe catte wy!ll 
fyshe eate, hut she wy] not her feete wette. 1562 J. Ilnv- 
wooo Prov. g Hpigr. (1867) 10 When all candels be out, all 
cats be grey. 1577 Ho.insnep Chron. 11. 731 The Eng- 
lishmen in those daics were cats not to be camel without 
mittens. 1600 Suaks. 4. I”. Z. itt. ii. 109 If the Cat will 
after kinde, so be sure will Rosalinde. 1651 Currrrer 
Astrol, FJudgem, Dis. 1658) 114 ‘The disease will stay in 
one state as long as a Cat is tyed to a Pudding. 1665 
Perys Diary 14 Aug., Vhe king shall not be able to whip a 
cat but I mean to be at the tayle of it. 1708 Morrecx 
Rabelais v. vii, As analogous as Chalk and Cheese, or a 
Cat and a Cartwheel! 1771 Smo.cetr /fnmph. Ch 11. 
8 June, At London, | am pent up in frowzy lodgings, where 
there is not room enough to swing acat. 1887 Pall Vall 
G. 17 Oct. 2/2 Vhey play a cat-and-inouse game with him 
for sone time. 

IV. Attrib. and Com). 

16. attri. Of or pertaining to cats; cat- like 
(Often hyphened, as in next.) 

1500-20 Dunpar Of Ane Blak-moir 8 Quhon hir schort 
catt noiss vp skippis. 1720 Stow's Surv, ied. Strype 1754) 
I. 1. xvi. 84/1 One lion, one lioness, one leopard, and two 
cat Lions in the said ‘Tower. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /tis?. 
(1776) 111. 249 Animals of the cat kind. 1839-47 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat, & Phys, 111. 302/1 In the .. cat-tribe, there 1s a cie- 
cum, though it is simple and short. 1865 Dickens J/u/, 
/'r.1, viii, Mouldy little plantation or cat-preserve. 1881 
Maivart Cad 366 We cannot of course, without becoming 
cats, perfectly understand the cat-mind. 

17. General comb.: a. attributive, as cat-/olt, 
-land, -scratch, -show, -speech ; B. objective, as cat- 
catcher, -hauling, -killer ; @. parasynthctic, as cat- 
eyed, -faced, -footed ; also cat-wise adv. 

1sgz G, Harvey Pierce's Super. 8 Instead of thunderboltes 
shooteth nothing but dogboltes or “catboltes. 1799 Sournry 
Wondescr. v, Rare music! I would rather hear "cat-court- 
ship Under my bed-room window in the night. 1613 Row- 
Lanps Four Anaves (1843) 42 Night-Raven, and such *Cat- 
eyed Fowle. «1700 Draypes Lucretius iw. (R. If cat-ey'd, 
then a Pallas is their love. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Jlaster 
vin. 212 Some “cat-fac'd General. 1598 E. Gipis Shia/. 
(1878) 52 *Cat-footed for slie pace, and without sound. 1847 
Tennyson rine. 1. 103, | stole. .Cat-footed thro’ the town. 
1844-7 Chambers’ Mise. Useful Tracts cxlix. 17, 1 saw a 
slave punished by *cat-hauling. The cat was placed onthe 
bare shoulders, and forcibly dragged by the tail down the 
back .of the prostrate slave. 1880 Atlantic Monthly June 
737 It is merely a “cat-scratch. 1883 E. M. bacon Dict. 
Boston, Mass. 304 *Cat-shows, dog-shows. 1789 WoLcott 
LP. Pindar) Sudy. for Paint. Wks. 1812 11.187 Asif with know- 
ledge of *Cat-speech endned. a 1845 Hoop /rish Schoolm. 
xvi. (1871) 191 Climbeth, *catwise, on some l.ondon roof. 

18. Special comb. : cat-and-clay \Sc.), straw 
and clay worked togcther into pretty large rolls 
and laid betwecn the wooden posts in constructing 
mud-walls; cat-back, .Vaut. (sce cat-rofe); cat- 
beam (Vaut.., the beak-head beam, the broadest 
beam in aship (see BEAK-HE\D 3 and CaT-HEAI1 1); 
cat-blash \dia/.)=Cat-Lap; eat-block (Vaui. , 
a two- or threc-fold block forming part of the 
cat-tackle; cat-brain da/., a svil consisting 
of rough clay mixed with stones; cat-brier, 
an Amcrican name for Swtlax (Treas. Bot; cat- 
chop, a plant, .Uesembryanthemum felinum , cat- 
collops \dru/.), cat’s- meat; cat-dirt, a kind of 
clay; cat-face ‘C7 S., a mark in lumber wood 
(sce quot., : cat-fall (JVaws., in the cat-tackle, 
the rope between the cat-block and the sheaves in 
the cat-head ; cat-, cat’s-gold (Ger. hatzengold, 
Sw. fatiguid), a yellowish variety of mica (cf. Cat- 
SILVER); ‘+ cat-harrow (5:., 2 nursery game, 
played by pulling crossing loops of thread, eas- 
saw; cat-haw (da/.), the fruit of the hawthorn ; 
cat-hook (.Vaut.), the hook on the cat-block by 
which it is connected with the anchor when the 
latter is to be catted ; cat-house (sce 6 above ; 
cat-ice, cat’s ice, thin ice of a milky white ap- 
pearance in shallow places, from under which the 
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water has receded ; cat-in-clover, Bird’s-foot Tre- 
foil, Lodus corniculatus; cat- keys, cat’s - keys, 
cats and keys (d/al.), the fruit of the ash-tree, 
culver-keys ; cat-ladder, a kind of ladder used on 
the sloping roofs of houses ; } cat-leap (see quot.); 
also the distance a cat leaps; cat-mallison (see 
quots.); cat-nap, a short nap while sitting; cat- 
owl, a North American species of owl; + cat- 
pipe, a cat-call (see CAT-cALL 1) ; cat-purchase 
(Naul.) = cal-lackle; cat-rope (Vazi.), F(a.) = 
cal-fall; (6.) ‘a line for hauling the cat-hook 
about; also cal-back-rope’ (Smyth Sazlor's Word- 
6k.); cat-salt, ‘a beantifully granulated kind of 
common salt .. formed out of the bittcrn or leach 
brine’ (Chambers Cyc/, Sufp.); cat-saw = cal- 
harrow; cat-scaup, -scalp (dza/.), an ironstone 
nodule (see, CAT-HEAD 2); cat-sleep = cal-uap ; 
+ cat-sloe, the Wild Sloe; cat-squirrel, (a.) the 
common squirrel (dza/.); (6.) the grey American 
squirrel; cat-steps, ‘ the projections of the stones 
in the slanting part of a gable’ (Jamieson), crow- 
steps ; cat-stopper (/Vaw/.), the cat-head stopper 
(see CAT-HEAD 1); + cat-succory, the Wild Suc- 
cory ; cat-tackle (/Vazdi.), the tackle to raise the 
anchor to the cat-head (see CAT-HEAD 1); cat- 
thyme, a species of YZezcrtzem, which causes 
sneezing ; cat-trail (da/.), the Great Valerian, or 
its root, used to attract cats; cat-tree, -wood, 
the Spindle-tree ; cat-whin (dza/.), a name of va- 
rious plants as Dog-rose, Burnet-rose, etc. ; + cat- 
wort = CATMINT; + cat-wralling: see CATER- 
wauLinc. Also Cat-ANnD-Doc, CaT-caLl, etc. 
1756 Mrs. CaLoerwoop rad. (1884) 18 [The cottage] was 
built of timber stoops, and what we call *cat and clay walls. 
1833 Fraser's Afag. VIII. 410 The cat-and-clay hovels .. 
had given place to neat..cottages. 1882 Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6) 91 *Cat-backs..are led through leading blocks. 
c1850 Radin, Navig. (Weale) 95 ~Cat-Beam, or Beak-Head 
Beam. 1877 E. Peacock WV -H’. Linc. Gloss. (HE. D.S.) 
s_ y., You call this tea maybe, I call it sore *cat-blash. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. A/arine (1789) F iij, The *Cat-block is em- 
ployed to draw the anchor up to the cat-head. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef Mast xxiii.68 The cat-block being as much as a 
man could lift. 1679 Prot Staffordsh, (1686)345 The *Cat- 
brain, 1.e. a sort of barren clay and stone mixt. 1879 Muss 
Jacxson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cat-brain, a rough clayey 
kind of soil full of stone. 1875 Emerson Left. & Soc. 
Aims iv. 117 A clump of alders, with “catbriers. 1855 
Whitby Gloss., *Catcollop, cat’s meat, more particularly 
the inmeats of animals. 1747 Hooson Afiner's Dict. 
E ij, *Catdirt-Clay [is] a kind of Clay that is short in 
cutting, and mixed with joynts that are whiter than the 
Clay itself. 1794 SuLuvan View Nat. II. 153 Cat-dirt, 
channel, &c. found in Derbyshire, are all lava. 1879 L2z777- 
berman’s Gaz. 3 Dec., Logs that have *cat faces or burnt 
places .. the cat face or knots. 1769 FAutconer Dict. 
Marine (1789) Liv, A rope called the *cat-fall..communi- 
cates with the cat block. 1849 R. Dana Bef. A/asf xxviii. 
97 All hands tallied on to the cat-fall. 188z Nares Sec- 
manship (ed. 6) 175 The cat-fall ..is rove through a sheave 
in the cathead. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1. 42 *Cats- 
gold, which is semi-transparent. 1776 SeirerRTH Gedlert’s 
Metal, Chym. 10 Cat-gold ..So the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of gold. 1529 Lyn- 
pEsay Complayt 3038 Thay gan to draw at the *cat harrow, 
1721 Keiry Se. Prov. 329 (Jam.) They draw the Cat Har. 
row ; that is, they thwart one another. 1605 CamMpEN Rev. 
(1657) 206 This *cat-house answerable to the cattus men- 
tioned by Vegetius, was used in the siege of Bedford castle 
in the time of King Henry the third. 1840 L. Ritcuie 
Windsor Cast. 215 The gattus or cat house, the belfry 
and sow .. were covered machines, used to protect soldiers 
in their attacks upon the gates or walls. 1884 Dazly News 
10 Nov. 5/7 The worst that would happen to him would be 
to break through the “cat ice in shallows. 1695 WESTMACOT 
Script. Herb. 189 The Sycomore with us. .leaves an imper- 
fect Fruit, called Pods, or *Cat-keys. 1883 Standard 23 
Feb. 3/6 A *cat ladder, twelve feet in length [was] placed 
on the roof. 1611 Cotaer. s.v. Chat, Sault du chat, the 
*cat-leape ; a certaine tricke done by Tumblers, and vaulters 
upon a table set aslope against a wall. 1583 /7/ of sad, 
Walker, Kendal (Somerset Ho.) One doughe trough with 
one thinge to putt chease in, alijs *Cattmaddeson. 1781 J. 
Hutton Jour to Caves Gloss. (E, D. S.) Catmallisons, the 
cupboards round the chimneys in the north, where they pre- 
serve their dried beef and provisions. 1856 KANE Avrc?, 
Expl. \1.iv. 54 Catching *cat-naps as I could in the day .. 
but carefully waking every hour. 1885 \. VY. Weekly Sun 
13 May 2/7 Catnaps were caught in the chairs as the players 
sat. 1854 THoreau Wadden xv. (1886) 271 An unmistakable 
*cxat-owl .. with the most harsh and tremendous voice.. 
responded. 1694 R. L’Estrance Fadles clxxvi. (1714) 190 
Put them [7. ¢. Songsters] out of their Road once, and they 
are Meer *Cat-Pipes and Dunces. 1627 Capt. SmitH Sea- 
man’s Gram. vi. 28 The *Cat rope is to hale vp the Cat. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Navy of Landsh, Wks. 1. 81/1. 
1723 Brown in PAil. Trans. XXXII. 354 The Liquor. .will 
crystalize to the Sticks, something like Sugar-candy, but in 
much larger Shoots; and this they call *Cat-Salt, or Salt- 
Cats. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 748 Lymington cat-salt. 
1728 Woopwarp Fosséts (J.) The nodules .. found in the 
rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call 
them *catscaups. 1837 Miss Sepawick Live & let L. (1876) 
63 Roused from her *cat-sleep by the unwonted noise. 1578 
Lyte Dedoens v1. xlvii.721 The fruite .. growing upon the 
blacke thorne, is called *Catte Slose, and Snagges. 1587 
M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (2378) 124 Change .. For grapes 
most pure his cat sloes sower frute. 1882 Sc. Gossip July 
161 The following is a list of names now or lately in use in 
the vicinity of Whitby .. **Catswerril’ squirrel. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. V\I1. 399 He sought refuge on the top of 
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his master’s house, and, sidling up the *cat-steps, disap- 
peared with his prize. 1715 Petiver in PAzl. Trans. 
XXIX. 231 Blew *Cat-Succory. 1840 R. Dana Bef. ALast 
xv. 40 The *cat-tackle-fall was strung along. a1450 Alphita 
(Anecd. Oxon.)27 Calamentum magis, *catwort. bid.125 
Nepta, catwort. — 

19. Comb. with ca/’s: a. cat’s-carriage (Sc.), 
the game of king’s- cushion; + cat’s - pellet, 
+ cat’s-play, ? tip-cat or some other game with a 
cat (see 10 above) ; cat’s-purr, a thrill felt over 
the region of the heart in certain heart-diseases ; 
cat’s-tooth (see quot.). Also Cat’s - CRADLE, 
-EYE, -HAIR, -MEAT, -PAW, etc. 

1609 Alanchester Crt. Leet Rec. (1886) 1. 248 A game or 
games vsed in the towne of Manchest‘ called giddye guddye 
or *catts pallett. 1648 Brit, Bellman in Harl. Mise. Vi1. 
625(D.) Who beats the boys from cat’s-pellet and stool-ball ? 
1668 R, L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 179 ‘They had been 
either at *Cats-play, or Cuffs. 1776 WouLFE in PAzl. Trans, 
LXVI. 620 *Cat’s tooth, white lead ore, from Ireland, 

b, esp. in plant-names: cat’s-claw, (2.) Common 
Kidney-Vetch, Axthyllis vulneraria ; (b.) = Cal- 
2n-clover (18); cat’s-ear, (a.) the book-name of the 
genus Hypochexris; 6.) Mountain Everlasting, 47- 
lennaria dioica; + cat’s-grass; cat’s-milk, a 
species of spurge, Sun-spurge, Auphorbia helio- 
scopia; + cat’s-spear, Reed-mace, 7y pha latifolia. 
Also CatT’s-EYE, -FOOT, -TAIL, etc. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica a0 *Cat’s claws. This little 
plant is frequent about Old Harbour, 1848 C. A. Jonns 
Week Lizard 310 Hippochzris maculata, Spotted *Cat’s- 
ear. c1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Centinodinm, swyne- 
grece zed *cattesgres. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. V. 5 
Sun Spurge .. Country people call it.. *Cat’s milk .. it is 
a troublesome weed. 

+Cat, 54.2 Alsocatt. Obs. exc. in Comé. [Origin- 
ally, the same word as prec. ; Du Cange has cadta 
‘navis species’, cps of date ¢ 1175; OF. chaz, 
chat, catz (see Jal, and Godef.); but the relation 
between these and the Eng. word, and the reason 
of the name. do not appear.] 

A name given to a vessel formerly used in the 
coal and timber trade on the north-east coast of 
England ; see Falconer’s description (quot. 1769). 

1699 in Dict. Nat. Brogr. VIII. 305/1, I was made a lieu- 
tenant by the lords of the admiralty for boarding a cat 
that was laden with masts. 1747 (Dec. 4) J. Gambier to 
Secretary Adm'lty (MS.) Drove a new catt of near 500 tons 
on the Barrough Sand. 1759 Aom. SauNoERs in Naval 
Chron. XIII. 439 Two Cats, armed and loaded with pro- 
visions. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine ie Cat, a ship 
employed in the Coal trade, formed from the Norwegian 
model. It is distinguished by a narrow stern, projecting 
quarters, a deep waist, and by having no..figure[head]. 
These vessels are generally built remarkably strong, and 
carry from four to six hundred tons. Chatze, a small two- 
masted vessel, formed like a cat or Norwegian pink. 1794 
Riggiug & Seamanship 1. 236 Cat, a vessel, used by the 
Northern Nations of Europe, with three masts and a bow- 
sprit, rigged similar to an English ship; having, however, 
pole-masts and no top-gallant sails. ¢1825 J. DuGpate New 
Brit, Trav. iv. 303 Certain vessels, called Ipswich Cats of 
large tonnage .. formerly employed in the coal-trade here. 

(The name is unknown to the oldeat of the Elder Brethren 
of Trinity House, Newcastle (aged 82), and to the oldest 
North Sea pilots there. One of the latter, however, remem- 
bers to have heard as a boy the joke ‘Do you know when 
the mouse caught the cat?’ (the A/oxse being a sand-bank 
in the Thames); and several remember the expression cat- 
éu7it in the early part of the century. ‘The last ‘cat-built’ 
ship is said to have been lost more than 30 years ago.) 

Hence (perh.) cat-boat, a kind of sailing-boat 
having the mast placed very forward and rigged 
with one sail; cat-rig, a rig of one fore-and-aft 
mainsail, used for pleasure-boats in smooth water ; 
so cal-rigged adj. ; cat-buzlt (see above). 

1867 F. Luptow Little Bro. 96 The cat-rig boat. .carries 
a main-sail only and is a favourite on the Shrewsbury river. 
1883 Harper's Afag. Aug. 444/2_ Victories of which cat- 
boats might be ashamed, 1885 Sat. Kev. 3 Jan. 11/1 Open 
boats of one jih and mainsail and cat varieties. 1887 Davly 
Tel, 10 Sept. 2/5 A couple of trim-looking catboats .. 
were dropped astern at a great rate .. The catboatman is 


ambitious. 

Cat (kat), v. [f. Car sé.1] 

1. Naui. (¢rans.) To raise (the anchor) from the 
surface of the water to the cat-head. 

1769 FaLconer Dict. ALarine (1789) To cat the Anchor, is 
to hook a tackle called the cat to it’s ring, and thereby pull 
it up close to the cat-head. 1833 M. Scotr Tom Cringle ii. 
(1859) 80 Lend a hand to cat the anchor. 1882 Nares Sea- 
manship (ed. 6) 203 The cable. .will..clear itself in catting, 

To cat and fish. to raise the anchor to the 
cat-head and secure it to the ship's side. 

1808 Regul. Service at Sea v. iv. § 25 Never..to give her 
head-way untill the anchors are catted and fished, 1881 W.C. 
Russetr Saslor’s Sweeth. 1. iii. 59 Everything was now snug 
forward, the anchor catted and fished, and the decks clear. 


2. To ‘draw through a water with a cat’: sce 
Cat 14. 

3. To flog with the cat-o’-nine-tails. 

1865 Spectator 18 Nov. 1271/1 Thirty of them were lashed 
to a gun, and catted with fifty lashes each. 

4. dial. and collog. To vomit. See 7d shoot the 
cat (Cat sb.) 13 d). : 

Hence Ca‘tted ff/. a.; Catting vd/. sd. 

Cata- (kata-), eat-, cath-. (Gr. xa7a-, xar-, 
xa6-, a prcposition used in comp. with the senses a. 


CATACHRESTICAL. 


down (locally); b. down (of diminution, reduction, 
consumption, waste), away, entirely, ‘up’; ec. 
implying disparagement or abuse (=yzzs-); d. 
inferior, subsidiary; e. down upon, against (as 
blows fall); £ against and reflected back, hence, 
answering to, according to, alongside of, each to 
each; g. intensive, downright, thoroughly, com- 
pletely; h. Aence, like Ing. de-, making a verb 
transitive. All these senses occur in Eng. words 
into which ca¢a- enters; most of these are adapted 
or formed from compounds already made in 
Greek, others follow or extend Greek analogies. ] 

Cataba-llitive, a. zonce-wd. [f. Gr. xataBaad- 
Aew to cast down.] Tending to throw down. 


1815 T. Peacock Headlong Hall, 79 A machine containing 
a peculiar cataballitive quality. 

+ Cataba‘ptist. Ods. [ad. Gr. xataBamniarys 
‘coined by Gregory Nazianzen as opp. to Ban- 
trots’ (L. and S.) ; f. xara down + Banria7is one 
who dips, baptizer.] 

‘One that abuseth or depraveth, or is an adversary 
to the sacrament of Baptism’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). A nickname of 16-17th c. for any one 
who rejected the orthodox doctrine of baptism. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. wv. xv. (1634) 648 Cata- 
baptists, which denie that we be rightly baptised, because 
we were baptised by wicked men and idolaters in the Popish 
Kingdome. 1640 Br, Hatt Efise. un. vii. 128 The receiv- 
ing of Infants to holy Baptisme is a matter of so high 
consequence, that we justly Brand our Catabaptists with 
heresie, for denying it. 1642 Featity Differs Dift 23 
(R.) They [Anabaptists] are called also Catabaptists, from 
the preposition xara and Bam7iw, signifying an abuser or 
prophaner of baptism, 1725tr. Dufin's Eccl. Hist.1. vi. ii. 
227 The Anabaptists, whom he calls Catabaptists. 1864 
Mem. W. Bull i. (1865) 27 He was a Catabaptist, holding 
that the ordinance of baptism was to be administered only 
to Jews and Pagans. 

So +Cataba‘ptism; }Catabapti'stical a. ; 

+ Catabaptistry [cf. ANABAPTISTRY], the doc- 
trine of Catabaptists. 
_ 1574 Waitairr Def. Answ. 11. Wks. 1851 I. 368 Neither 
is this any title of ‘catabaptistry’. 1655 J. Gooow1n (¢2¢/e), 
Cata-Baptism ; or new Baptism waxing old, and ready to 
vanish away. 1661 GauDEN Coxsid. 12 The Liturgy. .vindi- 
cates the .. Catholick use of Infant Baptiam against the 
Anabaptistical novelty and Catabaptistical perverseness. 

|| Catabasion (-bzzign). [Gr. xaraBactory.] A 
place for relics under the altar of a Greek church. 

1753 in CuamBers Cycl, Supp. (Also in mod. Dicts.) 

Catabatic (-beetik), a. Aved. [ad. Gr. kataBa- 
tixos affording an easy descent, f. kataBaivey to go 
down.] ‘Descending or declining by degrees. 
Applied to a fever which gradually abates in 
severity till its termination * (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

|| Catabiba‘zon. Astro/. Obs. [Gr. xarafi- 
Ba¢év bringing down, lowering.] (See quot.) 

1696 in Puitiirs. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Catabibazon, in Astronomy, the moon’s descending 
node; called also Dragon’s Tail. 

Catacathartic: see CaTocaTHARTIC. 

+ Cataca‘tholic, a. Ods. nonce-wd, [f. Cata- 
in sense of perversion.] Catholic by a perversion 
of the name. 

1608 Br. Kine Sera. 25 Let.. Catholique, Catacatholique 
cruelty be a prouerbe. 

Catacaustic (kictakovstik), a. and sb, [mod. 
f. Gr. xata- back, again (as in catoptrics) + xavo- 
mix-ds Caustic, So F.catacaustique.] Catacaustic 
(ceexvve) ; a Caustic curve formed by reflexion. 

1708 Kersey, Catacatstick Curve. 1721 Baiwey, Cata- 
causticks, causticks by Reflection. 1751 CHAMBERS C37. 
s.v. Caustic, Every curve has its twofold caustic : accord- 
ingly, caustics are divided into catacaustics and diacaustics. 
1807 in G, Grecory Dict. Arts. 

atachese, -ise, var. of CATECHESE, -IZE. 

|| Catachresis (ketakrisis). Also 7 kata-, 
cate-. (a. L. catachrisis, a. Gr. xaraxpyots misuse 
(of a word), f. xaraypjoGa: to misuse, f. xara 
with sense of perversion + xp7a6a: to use.] 

Improper use of words ; application of a term to 
a thing which it does not properly denote ; abuse 
or perversion of a trope or metaphor. 

1589 Putrennam Lug. Poeste (Arb.) 190 2arg., Cata- 
chresis or the Figure of abuse. 1605 J. Dove Con/xt. 
Atheisni 81 The three famous Lakes.. which are commonly 
by the figure catachresis called seas. 1662 Futter /Vor- 
thies 1. 185 The general Katachresis of Good for Great 
(a good blow, good piece, etc.). 1810 CoteriDGE Friend 
(ed, 3) III, 221 The proverb is current by a misuse, ora 
catachresis at least, of both the words, fortune and fools. 

Catachrestic (kxtakre'stik, -istik), a. [ad. 
Gr. xataxpyotixdés misused, misapplied : see prec.] 
Of the nature of catachresis ; wrongly used, mis- 
applied, wrested from its proper meaning. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Catachrestical, Catachrestigne, 
abusive, as when one word is improperly put for another. 
1725 J. Reynotps View of Death x, Go Doating, fond 
Philosophy, With all thy Catachrestic Names. 1818 Hat- 
Lam Ada. Ages (1872) 111. 238 The phrase is, so to say, 
catachrestic, not used in a proper sense. 

Catachre’stical, 2. [f. as prec. + -au.] 
Having to do with catachresis ; also =prec. 
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CATACHRESTICALLY. 


1609 Br. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 156 This..Mis- 
begotten Catachresticall companion. 1651 Baxter Jf. 
Bapt.88 An abusive Catechresticall sence. 1695 Ifumrrey 
Mediocria 35 Justification from a law, and not 4y it, isa 
Catechrestical speech. 1884 C. A. Briccs Si61. Study 355 
Hyperboles, analogies, and loose catachrestical expressions. 

Catachre'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -Lv*.] 
In a eatachrestic manner; by improper use of 


language or terms. 

€ 3600 Sit191 Vv. iii. (1842) 67. 1603 Sir C. Hevpon Fad. 
Astrol. xviii. 375 He would catachrestically, or improperly, 
apply them to the partes of the Zodiacke. 1702 C. Matuer 
Magn. Chr. ww. ii. (1852) 49 The churches (as they were 
catechrestically called). 1864 J. H. Newman A fol. 274 And 
(to speak catachrestically) they are most likely to die in the 
Church, who are. .most prepared to leave it. 

Catachthonian (kextakpdmian), a. [f. Gr. 
karaxOdvios subterranean, f. «ava down, under + 
xOdvios of the ground, f. x@av ground +-1AN.] 


Subterranean. 

1888 Ruvs //ibbert Lect. 131 Pluto.. was always..a 
chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So Catachthonic a. : 

31884 A thenzunt 8 Mar. 314/3 In the Takashima coal-mine 
..an undergrorind, or, as he prefers to call it, a catach- 
thonic observatory. 

Cataclasm (ke taklez’m). [ad. Gr. xara- 
kAagpa breakage, f. kara-xAavy to break down, 
break off.] A break or disruption. 

1829 SoutHey Sir 7. More I1. 201 The cataclasms of the 
moral and social world. 1834 — Doctor cxxiii. (1862) 304 
The history of the human race is but a parenthesis between 
two cataclasms of the globe whichit inhabits. 1870 Bowen 
Logic ix 301 Tosuppose that there was any Cataclasm, any 
violent disruption of what is the usual course of nature. 

Hence Cataclas'mic a. 

1888 H. S. Hottanp Christ or Eccles. 37 Something 
abrupt, violent, cataclasmic. 

Cataclysm (ke'takliz’m). Also 7 -clisme. 
[a. F. calaclysme (16th c. in Littré), ad. Gr. kara- 
kAvopes deluge (also fig.), f. kara-KAvCew to deluge, 
f. kara down + «Av¢-ev to wash, dash as a wave.] 

A great and general flood of water, a deluge ; 
esp. the Noachian deluge, the Flood. 

In Geology resorted to by some as a hypothesis to account 
for various phenoniena; hence used vaguely for a sudden 
convulsion or alteration of physical conditions. 

1637 Hevwoop Noy. Ship 3 More soules. .then perisht in 
the first Vniversall Cataclisme. 1660 R. Coxe Power § 
Subj. gt Mankind sinned Malitiously, before God brought 
the general cataclysme upon them. 1833 Lyett Princ. 
Geol. \1]. 101 For the proofs of these general cataclysms 
we have searched in vain. 1878 H. M. Staxtey Dark 
Cont. 11. ii. 52 The accumulated waters. .will sweep through 


.the ancient gap with the force ofa cataclysm. 1879 tr. Haec- 


kel’s Evol. Mav |. iv. 77 The hypothesis usually called the 
Theory of Cataclysms or Catastrophes. , 

2. fig.; esp. a politieal or social upheaval which 
sweeps away the old order of things. 

1633 True Trojans u. 1 in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 468 Ready 
to pour down cataclysms of blood. 1633 T. Apams /2-x/. 
2 Peter ii. 6 Heaven rained on them great cataclysms of 
flames. 186: Sa? Nev. 20 July 67 That the Indian army 
surgeons will be swept away in the general cataclysm. 1882 

. H. Buunr Ref Ch. Eng. 11. 108 In the general up- 
eaval of doctrine. .during the Reformation cataclysm. 
Cataclysmal (kxtaklizmal), 2. [f. prec. + 
-AL: cf. abysmal.) =CaTACLYSMIc. 

31857 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol, xviii. (1876) 337 It is never 
cataclysmal save over the most partial and isolated tracts. 
1862 D. Witson Preh. Alan (1864) 1. iii. 50, 1 could detect 
nothing. .indicating cataclysmal action. 

Jig. 1882 0. Rev. July 275 We now know what it is the 
Radical party are waiting for .. It is a cataclysmal catas- 
trophe. 1885 Sfectator 19 Dec. 1693[Hel is too old tostand 
the shock of sucl. a cataclysmal enlightenment. 

Cataclysmatist (ketaklizmiatist). *xare—'. 
[f. Gr. xaraxdvopa, -paros (taken as = kataxdvo pos 
CATACLYSM) + -IST.] = CATACLYSMIST. 

3855 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xv. § 645 It is manifest, say 
the cataclysmatists, that though the two hemispheres do 
receive annually the same amount of solar heat, etc. 

So Cataclysma‘tic a. = CATACLYSMAL., 

1883 Merivate White Piler., Hackel, Fast dying out are 
man’s later appearances, Cataclysmatic geologies gone. 

Cataclysmic (kextaklizmik), a. [f. Cata- 
cLysm+-1c. Cf. F. cataclysmigue.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cataclysm. 

18st Kincstey Yeas? Epil., What if the method whereon 
things have ced since the Creation were. .a cataclys- 
mic method? 1879 Le Conte Elem. Geol. 551 The old geolo- 
gists regarded these changes. .as sudden and cataclysmic. 

Cataclysmist (ketikli-zmist).  [f.. Cara- 
CLYSM+-1sT.] One who adopts the hypothesis of 
cataclysms in Geology; a ‘ catastrophist’. 

1887 Athenzum 24 Sept. 410/3 In 1865 the battle of the 
*Uniformitarians’ and ‘Cataclysmists’, ‘Sub-aérialists’ and 
*Marinists ’, was still raging. 

Catacly'stic, 2. rave—'. [f. Gr. type *naraxdu- 
ontk-ds, f. karaxdvCev (see above).} Cataclysmic. 

1864 Reader No. 88. 298/2 The cataclystic geology. 

Catacomb (ketakoum). [a. F. calacombe, ad. 
It. calacomba (=Pr. cathacumba, Sp. catacumba) 
:—late L. Calacumbas, a name of which even the 
original applteation is uncertain : see below.] 

1. A Subterranean place for the burial of the 
dead, consisting of galleries or passages with re- 

cesses excavated in their sides for tombs. 


* [my body] thou shalt 
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a. Representing the Latin calacumbas (calecumn- 
pas), or (?) ad catacumbas, used as early as the 
sth c. in conuexion with the subterranean ceme- 
tery under the Basilica of St. Sebastian, on the 
Appian Way, near Rome, in or near whieh the 
bodies of the apostles Peter and Paul were said 
to have been deposited: this is the only sense in 
which the word oceurs in English before the 17th c. 

97 Blickl. [Jour 193 Kal folc Romwara befeng pa licho- 
man on pare stowe Catacumbe py wege be hate Appia, 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 119/1 Whan thou hast wasshed tt 
: urye it at Cathacombes by the ap- 
postlis. /é4rd. 205/2 The grekes.. threwe the bodyes [of 
the two apostles] in a pitte at catacumbas, 1636 Aur. 
Wuttams /foly Table (1637) 220 ‘Vhe famous place called 
Catacombe (a word of mongrell composition, half Greek, 
half Latin, and signifying as much as near the Tombs), a 
kind of vaulted Church under the earth. 1756-7 tr. Acys- 
ler's Trav, (1760) 11. 207 From this church a pair of stairs 
leads down intothe Roman catacombs. 1854 Co1.. WisEMAN 
Fabiola . ii, Vhe cemetery of St. Sebastian [among] other 
names had that of Ad Catacumbas: the meaning of this 
word is completely unknown. 1870 W.B. Marriorr 7Jes¢. 
Catacomés 1 Catacombs—this name properly applies only to 
one particular cemetery beneath the church of St. Sebastian. 


b. In later times applied (in the plural) to all 
the subterranean cemeteries lying around Rome 
(which, after having been long covered up and for- 
gotten, were fortuitously discovercd in 1578). In 


the singular applied to a single erypt or gallery. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. WIL (1867) 121 Ten miles, 
almost, round about Rome, under the vineyards and corn- 
fields, are hollow caves, streets, rooms, chappells, finely 
painted, etc., which is called Rome underground, or the 
Catacombs. 1683-4 Robinson in Phil, Trans. XX1X. 479 
‘Those Quarries became Catacombes. 1709 STEELE 7atler 
No. 129 P 7 There has lately been found an Humane Tooth 
in a Catecomb [at Rome]. 1782 Prtestiey Corrupt. Chr. 
I, iv. 395 It was..after the discovery of the Catacombs. 
1841 W. Sratpine /taly § /t. /sd, 11. 35 Sextus, hishop of 
Rome, had been slain in the catacombs. 1870 W. B. Mar- 
riott (¢7#/e), Testimony of the Catacombs, and of other 
Monuments of Christian Art. 1876 E, Venasies in Dict. 
Chr, Antig. 313/2 The catacombs became places of refuge 
in times of persecution (..though not tothe extent popularly 
credited), /d/d. 314/1 At the entrance of the Jewish Cata- 
comb on the Via Appia. 

ec. Extended to similar works clsewhere, as at 
Naples, at Syracuse, in Egypt, ete. 

1705 BerKELEY Carve of Dunmore Wks. 1871 1V. £08 
Those artificial caves of Rome and Naples called catacombs. 
1717 Lavy M. W. Montacce Le??. Il. xlvii. 39 During his 
wonderful stay in the Egyptian catacombs. 1732 Lepiarp 
Sethos 11. 1x. 327 Bury the king's corpse in the catacombs 
of Utica. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 271 Under the 
mountains adjoining the Kiow are several catacombs. 1858 
R. Vaucuan Ess. & Rew. 1. 5 The Necropolis. with its 
Catacombs. 1862 Sraniey Few. CA. (1877) 1. xv. 290. 

2. In a wider sense, applied to any subterranean 
receptacle of dead bodies, as the catacombs of 
Paris, which are worked-out stone-quarries (see 
quot.) ; also fg. place of entombment of former 
races of animals, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 359/2 The catacombs of Paris could 
not be called catacomhs with any propriety until very recent 
times, when, hy a decree of the French government, all the 
churchyards were emptied of their contents, and the skulls 
and bones sent to the spacious subterranean quarries, 
where they are now arranged ina manner that is grotesquely 
horrible. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1879) 80 This point 
being a perfect catacomb for monsters of extinct races. 

3. transf. A place arranged with crypts and re- 
cesses, like the catacombs. 

1884 //urper's Mag. Nov. 828/1 These are, indeed, cata- 
combs of books, with lettered avenues. ; 

b. sfec. A compartment in a cellar with recesses 
for storing wine. 

1795 Edin. Advert. 2 Jan. 2/1 One half of the sunk flat 
or cellars, neatly laid out and furnished with catacombs. 
1816 Scott Old Mort. ix, He ran down to the cellar at the 
risk of breaking his neck, to ransack some private catacomb. 

[Note.—The name regularly applied to the Roman cata- 
combs during the first four centuries, when they were in use, 
as well as during the succeeding four or five centuries, while 
they were still objects ofattention and care, was camélérinm, 
Catacumbas, catecumbas, appears in the 4th (?), 5th, and 
following centuries only in connexion with the name of the 
cemetery of St. Sehastian on the Appian Way, which is 
distinguished as Ca-meterinm Catacnmébas, or shortly Caéa- 
cumbas. In other cases Catacuinbas appears to be used as 
name of the locality, or perhaps of the part of the Appian 
Way, in which this cemetery lay. The earliest instances are : 

2a 400 /nscr. in Orelli 4575 Comparaui..uiuus in cata- 
cum[bJas a[d] lumenarem a [flossore.. 411 for 7354] 
Martyrology (Bucher ad Canon, Pasch. 237) Deposttio 
martyrum..Deciino tertio Kalendas Februari, Fabiani in 
Callisti et Sebastiani in Catacumbas. .. Tertio Kalendas 
lulij, Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostiense. 2600 Listof 
Cemeteries) Cimeterium catecumbas ad St. Sebastianum 
Via Appia. a6oo Grec. Maan. £fist. iv. Ind. xii. Ep. 30 
In loco qui dicitur catacumbas collocata sunt. @7oo /m- 
peria Cesarwmn (Vecard Corp. [list, Aled. /Et. 1. 31) Maxen- 
tius [a. D. 311] Termas in Palatio fecit et Circum in Cate- 
cumpas. ¢705 Bana De Sex et. Mund. ad ann. 4327 
Damasus..fecit basilicam..aliam in catacumbas ubi jacue- 
runt corpora sancta apostolorum Petri et Pauli. @ goo 
Anastasius Hadrian 1, $ 343 In loco qui appellatur cata- 
cumbas ubi corpus beati Sebastiani miartyris cum alliis 
quiescit. @13z00 De Miradil. Romzx, Ca:meteria Calisti 
juxta Catacumbas., 

The evidence does not settle the disputed question whether 
the name originally belonged to the cemelery, or (as the 
majority of investigators now appear to think) to the locality. 


CATADUPE. 


Some of the other cemeteries were named from their 
locality, e.g. Osticense, ald Septet Colnumbas, Ad Dinar 
“Lanros(naines of taverns', bat inost from a personal name 
asColisti, Donitille, Cyrmce. Vhe word catacunlas was 
in later times treated as an acc. pl., with nom. sing. cata 
cxntha bhutan earlier use it appears to be invariable. ‘1. 
account for this, soine have surnsised that the full name wa 
Ad Cutacunas, others that it was iself a Greek phrase 
cata xupBas, “The recorded meanings of Gr. evuBy are ‘the 
hollow of a vesxel, a drinking vessel, cup, or bowl (whence 
a possihility that cara cupBas was the name of a tavern ja 
boat, L. cymba; a knapsack, wallet’. Dut the question 
how a Greck phrase was likely to become the nline of 
something near Rome, when it is not known what that 
thing was, is manifesily futile; still more protitle’s are 
conjectures that the word might contain the Greek prepo- 
sition combined with a Lain, Sabine, or Celtic word or 
root, Which may be seen in works or articles treating of the 
Catacombs. ‘here appear to be no examples of the appli- 
cation of the word to the other Roman subterranean ceme- 
teries in ancient times, though cafacwmba is apparently 
used hy Joannes Diaconns (gthe of those of Naples: see 
Du Cange. Lut the actual extension of the name belongs 
to moderntimes, since the discovery of ‘ Subterranean RK ome '.] 

Catacombish (katakéemif, @.  nonce-wwi. 
Savouring of the catacombs. 

1826 Blackw, Mag. X1X.242 The smell. .is dull, dead, 
almost catacombish. 


Catacorolla ‘kx:takore li. ol. [f. Carta- 
+ CoROLLa.] * An addittonal corolla, either inside 
or outside the natural one” Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Catacoustics katakau'stiks,, [mod. f. 
CatTa- in sense ‘ against and back from’ + Acovs- 
Tics. In I. calacoustique. Cf. Catorrrics.] 

1. A name for the science of reflected sounds. 

3483 Parl. Trans. XIV. 473 Hearing may be divided into 
Direct, Refracted, and Reflex'd, which are yet nameless, 
unless we call them Acousticks, Diacousticks, and Cata- 


cousticks. xr7zzin Bauwey. 1751 in Cusamurrs CycZ. In all 
mod. Dicts. 

2. (See quot.) 

3803 Rees Cycl., Cataconustics are écoutes or small galleries 
from distance to distance in front of the glacis of a fortified 


place. 
Catacumbal (katakombal , a. rare. [f. late 
L.. calacumba (see CATACOMB, +-AL.] Of or re- 


sembling a catacomb. 

1865 Littcepace North Side Altar 8 Two distinct types 
of churches. .(a) the Catacumbal form, (4) the Hasilican. 

Catadioptric (ketadaigptrik , a. [!- 
Cata- in Catoptric+ Dioptric. Cf. F. catadt- 
optrique.)] Pertaining to or involving both the 
reflexion and the refraction of light. 

1723 Iapey in Jil. Trans. (title, An Account of the 
Catadioptric or Reflecting Telescope, made by him. 1759 
Gentl. A/ag. 72 Mr. Dollond’s new catadioptric Micrometer. 
1866 Reader 3 Nov. 913 A catadioptric apparatus, in which 
lenses are combined with totally reflecting prisms. ; 

So Catadio‘ptrics, the science of catadioptric 
phenomena. 

1955 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 30 A..work on Catadioptrics, 
which he began about the year 1723. 

Catadio‘ptrical, 2. © pree. : 

1672 Phil, Trans. V11. 4004 An Accompt of a New Catadi- 
optrical Telescope invented by Mr. Newton. 1696 /éid/, XIX. 
215 Catoptrical or Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 
1831 Brewster Vat, J/ugic iv. 86 The apparatus. .may be 
called the catadioptrical phantasmagoria, as it operates 
both by reflexion and refraction. 

Catadrome (k<«tadrdum). [ad. Gr. xara- 
dpopos (L. caladromus) a course for exercise, lists, 
a rope for rope-dancers, f. dpvuos race, course. ] 

+1. A course or lists for tilting. O4s.—°9 

1623 CockeRaM, Catadrome, a slyard. 1656 Drovst 
Glossogr., Catadrome, a place where they run with horses, 
for prize ; a Tilt-yard. 

2. (See quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cata:‘trome, an engine which 
builders use like a Crane, in lifting up or putting down any 
great weight. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mlech., Catadrome. 

Catadromous kitedrimds), a. [f. Gr. ca7a- 
Spoxos f. xard down + -Spoyos running’ + -oUs. 
Cf. ANADROMOUS.] 

1. Zool. Of fishes: Descending periodically from 
the upper to the lower reaches of the river, or to 
the sea, in order to spawn; as the Fel. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 97 Fresh-water fishes 
may be. .catadromous or such as reside in fresh waters. 

2. Bol, »Sce quot.) > 

1881 J. G. Baker in Nature XXIII. 480 Milde’s classiti- 
cation of ferns into a catadromous and anadromous seri¢s 
according as to whether their lowest secondary branches 
originate on the posterior or anterior side of the pinnz. 

ti Ca‘tadupe. Obs. Also 7 -doup, -dupa. 
[a. F. caladoupe, caladupe, ad. 1. catadupr’ pl, 
ad. Gr. xarddouro: (pl. the eataraets of the Nile, 
f. xara down + dobmos thud, heavy sound of falling, 
Souré-erv to sound heavy, fall with a thud. (Tut 
see Liddell and Seott. } > 

1. A eataract or waterfall, orig. those of the Nile. 

1596 Lovoe Hit's Miseric)N.~ Sien of my science in the 
catadupe of my knowledge, I nourish the crowsdile of thy 
conceit. 1662 Fuccer Merthies yi 142 Inthe River Carn 
in this County, there be two Catadupa: or Waterfalls, 168% 
Cuetuam Angler's Vade-m. uu, § 11089 111 At Kilgarra’s 
upon the Tivy..is a Catadoup, or very high Cataract _1708 
Morecx Aatedzis w xxxiv, The Catadupes of the Nile 'n 
Ethiopia. 1755 J. Ismay in Mertsé, NV. 4 QO I. 296 The 


CATAFALQUE. 


dams across the river are in the nature of Cataracts, and are 
a sort of catadupes. 

2. fl. [L. Catadipi.] The dwellers by the 
cataracts of the Nile. 

1607 Brewer Lingua m1. vil. (R.) The Egyptian Cata- 
dupes never heard the roaring of the fall of Nilus because 
the noise was so familiar unto them. 

Catafalque (ke'tafelk), catafa‘leo. Also 
8 -falch, 9 -fale, -falk. [a. mod.F. catafalgue, ad. 
It. cata falco (which also occurs in English); in Pr. 
cadafalcs, cadafaus, OCat. cadafal, Sp. cadafalso, 
cadahalso, cadalso, ONF. caafaus (in rég. -fazt , 
OF. chaafaus (-faut), chafault, chafauld, whence 
OF. escafaut, eschafaut, mod.F. échafaud, Eng. 
SCAFFOLD ; in med.L. variously found as catafaltzs, 
cadafaldus, cadaffale, cadapallus, cadaphalius, cha- 
jallus, Of unknown derivation; even the orig. 
form is uncertain; F. pointing to -fa/d- or -falt-, 
It. to -falc-, Sp. to -fals (see SCAFFOLD.) 

The derivation proposed by Diez is entirely discarded 
(see Romania I. 490). M. Paul Meyer thinks the first ele- 
ment may be the Gr. xata- which was sometimes used in 
med.L, in sense ‘ beside’, ‘alongside’ (Romania II. 80). 
‘The cadafals or chaafaus in OF. was a wooden erection 
crowning walls, and projecting from them on both sides. 
Thence the besieged commanded assailants beneath ’,] 

1. ‘ Astage or platform, erected by way of honour 
in a church to receive the coffin or effigy of a de- 
ceased personage ’ (Littré) ; ‘a temporary structure 
of carpentry, decorated with painting and sculp- 
ture, representing a tomb or cenotaph, and used in 
funeral ceremonies’ (Gwilt). 

1641 Eve.yn Diary (1871) 36 In the middle of it was the 
hearse or catafalco of the late Arch-Dutchesse. 1643 — 
«Wem, (1857) 1. 46 In the nave of the church lies the cata- 
falque, or hearse, of Louis XIII. 1766 Anz. Register 58 
The supposed corpse was deposited upon a magnificent 
catafalco, or scaffold, erected from the bottom to the top of 
the church and illuminated all over with wax candles. 1760 
Pococx Your Scot/. (1881) 242 A sort of small wooden Cata- 
falch placed over the tomb. 1831 Lanpor Fra Rufert 
Wks. 1846 II. 579 Never drops one but catafalc and canopy 
Are ready for him. 1834 Gextd Mag. CIV.1 104 A rich 
catafalque was erected in the centre, in which the remains 
of the Marshal were deposited during the service. 

2. A movable structure of this kind; a kind of 
open hearse or funeral car. 

1855 Browninc Statue & Bust 57 The door she had passed 
was shut on her Till the final catafalk repassed. 1864 Daily 
Tel, 16 Sept., The open hearse—one of the most extraordi- 
nary catafalcoes ever seen upon wheels. 

3. transf. (humoroits.) 

1876 Gro. Exiot Daz. Der, 1. iii, The black and yellow 
catafalque known as ‘the best bed’. ; 

7Cataglottism. Oés.—» [a.F. cataglottisme 
‘a kisse or kissing with the tongue’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
Gr. xaTrayAwrriopa, -iopds ‘a lascivious kiss’.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cataglottism, a kissing with the 
tongue, Cotgr. 
out the tongue in kissing. i 

+ Catagly phic, a. Ods.rare—1. [f. Gr. type 
*xaTayAugik-6s, f. Kata-yAupev to carve out, 
groove.] Of carving out or incising. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais vy. xli, Carv’d in Cataglyphick 
Work [@ overage catagh phe}. 

Catagma'tic, a. and sé. JJed. [a. F. catag- 
matigue (Cotgr.), f. Gr. xa7aypa, -atos breakage, 
fracture, f. car-ayvvvat to break, shatter.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fractures or their 
medical treatment. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vu. 250 [The stump after 
amputation) being every day covered with dry thread and 
a catagmatic Powder. 16.. WisEMAN Surg. (J.), I put on 
a catagmatick emplaster. 31704 J. Harris Lex. Lechn., 
Catagmatick Medicines, are such as are used to help to 
consolidate Broken Bones. 1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

B. quasi-sd. A medicine having the property of 
healing fractures. 

1687 Phys. Dict., Catagmaticks, medicines to consolidate, 
or knit together broken bones. 175 in CHAMBERS Cycd.3 
and in mod. Dicts. 

So + Catagma‘tical, a. Ods. 

1657 Tomuinson Rexoz’s Disp. 123 Of them that apply 
Catagmatical Plaisters to all diseases. 

+ Catagraph. Ods.—° [ad. Gr. xardypag-os 
drawn in outline, f. «a7a-ypapew to delineate. ] 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Catagraph, the first draught or 
delineation of a picture. 1721 In Baley, etc. : 

+ Catai‘an, az. Ods. A variant of Cathazan, a 
man of Cathay or China ; ‘used also to signify a 
sharper, from the dexterous thieving of those 
people’ (Nares) ; ?a thief, scoundrel, blackguard. 

[1577 Even & Wittes //ist. Trav. 237 The Cathaian 
kyng is woont to graunt free accesse vnto .. forreiners.] 
1598 SHaxs. Merry W. 11. 1. 148, I will not beleeue such a 
Cataian, though the Priest o’ th’ Towne commended him 
for a true man. x60or1 — Jwel. .V.u. itl. 80 My Lady’s a 
Catayan, 1630 DEKKER 2d Pt. Honest Wh, Wks. 1873 
II. 143 Ile make a wild Cataine of forty such: hang him, 
he’s an Asse. 1649 Davenanr Love & Hon. (N.) Hang 
him, bold Cataian, he indites finely. 

Catalle, obs. f. CATTLE. 

Catalan (ketal&n), a. and sd. 

Of or belonging to Catalonia, the most north- 
easterly province of Spain, once an independent 
principality. 5d. A native of Catalonia; the 


1678 Pin.iirs, Cataglottism, a thrusting | 
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language of Catalonia, a dialect of Provencal or 
Langue d’Oc, with affinities towards Spanish. 

1480 CAxTon Chron, Eng. cclvi. (1482) 334 Pope Calyxte 
the iij was aCatalane. a@18s59 Macautay Hist. Exg. (1861) 
V. 97 The Catalans had risen in rebellion. 

Hence Catalan forge, a blast-furnace for re- 
ducing iron ores, extensively used in Catalonia and 
the neighbouring districts. 

1881 Raymonp AZining Gloss., Catalan forge, a forge 
with a tuyere for reducing iron ore, with charcoal, to a loup 
of wrought iron; a bloomary. 

Catalectic (ketalektik), a. Pros. [ad. late 
L. cataléctic-us, a. Gr, xatadnutixds leaving off, in- 
complete, f. xata-Anyewv to leave off, stop. Cf. F. 
catalectigue.| Of a verse: Incomplete in its syl- 
lables ; wanting a syllable in the last foot. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesve (Arb.) 142 The Greekes and 
Latines vsed verses in the odde sillable of two sortes, which 
they called Catalecticke and Acatalecticke .. the catalectik 
ormaymed verse. 1883 tr. Tex Brink's E.E. Lit. 155 The 
catalectic tetrameter, well known to antique poetry. 

+ Ca‘talects, sé. p/. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cata- 
lecta (see below), a. Gr. *xarddexta, f. naTadeyev 
to reckon in the list of, reckon among. Cf. F. 
catalectes,and ANALECTA.] In sense of L. cata/ecta, 
name of a collection of short poems ascribed to 
Vergil ; also, fragments or detached pieces. 

1610 HoLranp Camden's Brit. (1637) 10 That grammarian 
whom Virgil in his catalects so taunteth. /6id. 46 Joseph 
Scaliger, in his Catalects, hath saved. .certain verses of a 
most learned poet. 

Catalency, corrupt. of catalempsy, CATALEPSY. 

Catalepsy (k‘talepsi). Also 4-6 -lempsie, 
-lencie. [ad. med.L. catalépsia, f. Gr. nataAniis 
a seizing upon (see next); the L. form catalépsis 
was formerly in common use. In F. ca¢alepsze.] 

l. A%ed. A disease characterized by a seizure or 
trance, lasting for hours or days, with suspension 
of sensation and consciousness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vu.x. (1495) 229 There ben 
thre manere of Epilency.. Epilencita.. Analempsia. .Catha- 
lempsia. 1547 BoorpE Brev. Health \xiv. 27 b, The Cata- 
lency which 1s one of the kyndes of the fallynge sickenes. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. 200 Apoplexies, Catalepsies, 
and Coma’s. 1732 ArpuTHNot Ru/es of Diet 366 There is 
a Disease of the same kind call’d a Catalepsis. 1866 A. 
Fut Princ. Aled. (1880) 839 Catalepsy . .is evidently allied 
to one of the forms of hysteria. 

2. Philos. Comprehension, apprehension, 

[1s80 Nortu Plutarch 11676) 446 The old Academicks .. 
hold, that a man may certainly know and comprehend 
something, and called that Catalepsin.] 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Catalepsie, occupation, deprehension, knowledge. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 365 The doctrine of 
Acatalepsy recalls to us the Stoical doctrine of Catalepsy, 
or Apprehension. 

Cataleptic (ketaleptik), a. (andsé.) [ad. late 
L. cataleptic-us, a. Gr. katadnnrixds cataleptic, f. 
xataAdnnt-és seized, f. karadapBavewy to seize upon.] 

A. adj. 1. Aled. a. Affected by catalepsy. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 86 Galen .. allows 
Malmsey-wine to Cataleptick persons. 1862 Lytron St7. 
Story II. 224 A cataleptic or ecstatic patient. 1866 Corns. 
Mag. Sept. 379 A soulless body, a cataleptic subject mes- 
merized by a stronger will. 

b. Of or pertaining to catalepsy. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 325 Reverie is a disease 
of the epileptic or cataleptic kind. 1817 Mar. EpcewortH 
Love & L. 1. xliv. 171 The cataleptic rigidity of his figure 
relaxed. 1861 Gro. Eniot Silas A/.i. 7 Silas’s cataleptic 
fit occurred during the prayer-meeting. 

2. Philos. Pertaining to apprehension. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 356 Of true phantasms, 
some are cataleptic (apprehensive) and others non-cataleptic. 
.. The cataleptic phantasm is that which is impressed by an 
object that exists. 

B. sb. One affected by catalepsy. 

185x H. Mayo Pop. Superst.(ed. 2) 118 The cataleptic ap- 
prehends or perceives directly the objects around her. 1862 
J. Cunnincuam in A/acm, Mag. Apr. 514 There have been 
cataleptics..who had two distinct currents of existence. 

Hence (in J/ed.) Catale’ptiform, Catale'ptoid, 
adjs., resembling catalepsy. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. §& Phys. IV. 695/1 This _con- 
traction .. may keep it [the limb] fixed in a cataleptiform 
manner. x881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cataleptoid. 

Catallactic ‘ketale'ktik),a. fad. Gr. xataa- 
Aaxtixés (not recorded in this sense), f. «atadAda- 
ae to chauge, exchange.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to exchange (see B.). 

1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 133 The perfect operation of 
catallactic science .. Do away with these, and catallactic 
advantage becomes impossible. 

B. sé. ~/. A proposed name for Political Eco- 
nomy as the ‘ science of exchanges’. 

1831 WuatELy Lect. Pol. Econ. i. (1855) 4 The name of 
Political Economy .. The name I should have preferred as 
the most descriptive, and on the whole least objectionable, 
is that of Catallactics, or the ‘ Science of Exchanges’. 1862 
Ruskin Unto this Last 132 The Science of Exchange, or, 
as I hear it has been proposed to call it, of * Catallactics’, 
considered as one of gain, is..simply nugatory. 

Hence Catala ctically adv., by way of exchange. 

1862 Ruskin Unto this Last 155 You may grow for your 
neighbour..grapes or grapeshot ; he will also catallactically 


grow grapes or grapeshot for you, and you will each reap 
what you have sown. 


CATALOGUER. 


Catalogic (ketilgdzik, -lpgik), a. [f. Cata- 
LOGUE +-IC.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a 
catalogue. So Catalo-gical a. 

188z Athenzum g Sept. 331/1 The former [article] is ‘ pre- 
scientific’, the latter too catalogic. 

Catalogist, variant of CATALOGUIST. 

Catalogistic (ke:talodzistik), a. rare. Of or 
pertaining to cataloguing. 

1840 W. H. Mitt Applic. Panth. Princ. (1861) 29 In the 
Sankhya or Catalogistic school of philosophy. 

+ Catalogize (ketalpdzai:z, -gai:z). Obs. [f. 
Gr. xatadoyi¢-ecGat to count up, recount, reckon 
among; with the meaning partly from this, and 
partly from CATALOGUE + -IZE. Cf. CATALOGUIZE. ] 

1. To reckon up. ; 

x602 CArEew Cornwall 54b, As the Welshmen catalogize 
Ap Rice, etc...vntill they end in the highest of the stock. 

2. To enumerate or insert in a catalogue. 

1632 W. Litucow TJofall Disc. 320 He deserueth to be 
Catalogized as founder of this kingdome. 1660 S, FisHER 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 Sure enough the man 
Catalogized all these together out of his Concordance. 1665 
Moxon Tutor to Astroi. 1. (1686! 19 Which..may be Cata- 
logised either for the memory of the Observer, or the know- 
ledge of Posterity. 

Catalogue (kz‘talgg), s¢. Forms: 5 cateloge, 
cathaloge, catholog, cattologue, 7 cathalogue, 
6, 9 catalog, 6- catalogue. [a. F. catalogue, and 
ad. late L. caralogus, a. Gr. karadoyos register, list, 
catalogue, f. caradéyew to choose, pick out, en- 
list, enroll, reckon in a list, etc., f. cava down + 
Aéy-erv to pick, choose, reckon up, ete.] 

1. A list, register, or complete enumeration ; in 
this simple sense now Obs. or arch. 

1460 CarGravE Chvox. 71 And than was Cyriacus Pope, 
but..he is not put m the Cateloge of Popes. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 295/4 He was .. set to the Cathaloge of martirs. 
¢1535 Drewes /utrod. fr. in Palsgr. 936 They be noted .. 
among the Catalogue of verbes. 1587 in Ellis Orig. Lett, 
n. 229 III. 133 That leaving a Catalog of all our names 
we may depart. 1630 WapswortH Sf, Pilgr. vii. 72 A 
Catalogue of the Monasteries, Seminaries, and Nunneries 
in Flanders. x660 (¢2¢/c|, Englands Glory, Or, an Exact 
Catalogue of the Lords of His Maiesties most Honourable 
Privy Councel. x71x Appison Sfect. No. 74 P10 In the 
Catalogue of the Slain the Author has followed the Ex- 
ample of the greatest ancient Poets. 1839 YEowELL Axe. 
Brit, Ch. xi. (1847) 127 In some of the catalogues of the 
bishops, St. Petrock is mentioned as the first. 

b. fig. List, roll, series, etc. 

1sgo Barrow & GrEENWwoop in Conferences 41 Your cat- 
tologue of lyes wherof you accuse vs. 1611 SHaxs. Cysb. 
1, iv. 5 Though the Catalogue of his endowments had bin 
tabled by his side. x719 Younc Revenge u. i, I have 
turn’d o’er the catalogue of woes. 1792 Burcess in Corr. 
Ld. Auckland (1861) 11. 438 To fill up the catalogue of 
their calamities. 1824 Travers Disc, Eye 325 The frightful 
catalogue of disasters which the spirit of controversy pro- 
mulgates. ae ? : 

2. Now usually distinguished from a mere list 
or enumeration, by systematic or methodical ar- 
rangement, alphabetical or other order, and often 
by the addition of brief particulars, descriptive, or 
aiding identification, indicative of locality, posi- 
tion, date, price, or the like. 

1667 Pepys Diary (1879) 1V. 227 Home, and to my chamber, 
and there finished my Catalogue of books. 1676 Lister 
in Ray's Corr. (1848) 124, I am well pleased your Catalogue 
of Plants is again to be printed. 1727 Swirt Gudliver mi. 
iii. 196 They have made a catalogue of ten thousand fixed 
stars. 1834 Mrs. SomERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
(1849) 416 The first catalogue of double stars, in which their 
places and relative positions are given. 1870 L’EstrancE 
Miss Mitford 1. v. 154 [It] may apply almost as well to the 
Booksellers’ Catalogue’as to the Parish Register. Mod. 
(title), The London Catalogue of British Plants. The 
British Museum Catalogue. 

[f. the sb. Cf. F. 


Catalogue (kie'talgg’, v. 


cataloguer.) 
1. svans. To make a catalogue or list of; to 
enumerate in catalogue form. 5 


1598 CHAPMAN //iad 11. Argt., Beta..catalogues the navall 
knights. a 1612 Harincton Brief View Ch. 80 (T.) He so 
cancelied, or catalogued, and scattered our books. 1705 
Prowse in Hearne Collect. (1885) I. 10, I am .. busie in 
Catalogueing his Books. 1863 Miss Brappon Eleanor’s 
Vict. 1.1.3, 1 would rather not catalogue her other features 
too minutely. 1884 Law Times 3 May 11/1 [He] had begun 
to lot and catalogue the furniture. 1886 Pad/ Mall G. 15 
Jan. 6/2 While engaged in cataloguing a library. 

2. To inscribe or insert in a catalogue. Also fig. 

1635 Hevwoop Lond. Sinus Sal. Wks. 1874 IV. 298 
Amongst Schollars (In which number I may Catalogue your 
Lordship’. 1762-71 H. Wacpote Anecd. Paint. 111.1. (R.) 
If religion is thrown into the quarrel, the most innocent 
acts are catalogued with sins. 1870 Miss Bripcman &. 
Lynne 11. iii. 64 He had catalogued Dicky Blake as a fool. 
1886 Law Times LX XX. 165/1 The book..was catalogued 
under the author’s name only. 

3. absol. 

1602 Warner Add. Eng. 1x. xliv. (1612) 212 And here occa- 
sion apteth that we catalogue a while. 

Hence Ca‘talogued /7/. a., Cataloguing vé/. sd. 

1795 Burke Regic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 102 Their studied, 
de(beraten catalogued files of murders. 1830 HERSCHEL 
Stud. Nat, Phétl. 79 Mineralogy ceased to be..a mere 
laborious cataloguing of stones and rubbish. 


Cataloguer (ketalg:ga1). [f. prec.+-ER. Cf 
F. catalogueur.] One who catalogues. 


CATALOGUIST. 


1841 D’Isracii Amen. Lit, (1867) x20 The pen of a slum- 
bering cataloguer. 1849 E. Warwick Poet's Pleas. (1853) 
42 An accurate cataloguer of his flowers. 1884 //arfer's 
Mag, Nov. 828/1 Girls..trained as cataloguers and library 
assistants. A ; 

Ca‘talo:guish, a. monce-wad. [see -1SH.] Sa- 
vouring of a catalogue. : 

1791 T. Twininc Country Clergym. (1882) 148 Dry, prosaic 
and cataloguish [yerses}. 

Ca‘talo:guist. 
CATALOGUER, 

1860 Alt Y. Round 11. 252 Our old friend the cataloguist 
..when he gets into the Chamber of Horrors. 1883 M. & 
F. Cotuins Vou play me false xii. 85 She did all her work, 
whether as amanuensis or cataloguist, at the famous table. 

Cataloguize (ke talpgai:z). [f CaraLocur + 
-1ZE; cf. CATALOGIZE.] ¢rans. To CATALOGUE. 

1609 Br. Bartow Azsw. Nameless Cath. 22 He shall be 
denounced an Ileretike, and so Cataloguised on Holy- 
Thursday. 1634 Sir T. Herperr Trav, 94 Amongst which 
rabble may be cataloguized, the swarmes of Gnats, ['lies 
and Snakes, 1820 SHELLEY Ess. § Lett. (1852) 522 More 
..than I am able To cataloguize in this verse of mine. 

|| Catalpa (katelpa). or. [From the lan- 
guage of the Indians of Carolina, where Catesby 
discovered C. dbignontoides in 1726.] 

A genus of trees (N. O. Bignonzacex), natives 
of America, W. Indies, Japan and China, 
having large simple leaves, and terminal panicles 
of trumpet-shaped flowers. Two species, known 
also as Indian Bean, and St. Domingo or French 
Oak, are cultivated in England. Also attrzb. 

1731-48 Catespy Vat. Hist. Florida (1754) I. 49 The 
Catalpa Tree. 1794 Martyn Xousscau’s Bot, xxii. 317 The 
Catalpa is a large tree with leaves remarkably simple and 
heart shaped. 1856 Bryant ]¥/jnds i, Before you the catal- 
pa’s blossoms flew. 1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. {/ist. 174 Vhe 
large white blossoms of a catalpa tree., just under my 

. window. . - , 

Catalysis (kate'lisis). [a. Gr. xaradvais dis- 
solution (e.g. of a government), f. karaAvew to 
dissolve, f. kara down +Adv-ev to loosen.] 

+1. Dissolution, destruction, ruin. Oés. rare. 

1655 Everyn Jem, (1857) 111. 67 In this sad catalysis and 
declension of piety to which we are reduced. 1660 JER. 
Taytor Dect, Dudit.1.iv, The sad catalysis did come, and 
swept away eleven hundred thousand of the nation. 

2. Chem, The name given by Berzelius to the 
effect produced in facilitating a chemical reaction, 
by the presence of a substance, which itself under- 
goes no permanent change. Also called contact 
action. 

’ 1836 Berzeuius in Edin. New Phit. Frat. XX1. 223 
Many bodies. .have the property of exerting on other bodies 
an action which is very different from chemical affinity. By 
means of this action they produce decomposition in bodies, 
and form new compounds into the composition of which 
they donot enter. This new power, hitherto unknown, is 
common both in organic and inorganic nature .. I shall .. 
call it catalytic power. I shall also call Catalysis the de- 
composition of bodies by this force. 1842 W. Grove Corr. 
Phys. Forces Pref. 12, 1 am strongly disposed to consider 
that the facts of Catalysis depend upon voltaic action. 
¢1865 in Cire. Sc. 1. 83/1 By means of what has been termed 
catalysis, alcohol is..converted into acetic acid. 

Catalysotype (ketiliséteip). Photogr. [f. 
prec. + Gr, rumos TyPE.] A picture produced by a 
calotype process using iodide of iron: see quot. 

1853 R. Hunt J/an. Photogr. 80 1t would seem as if the 
salt of silver, being slightly affected by the light, sets up a 
catalytic action, which is extended to the salts of iron..The 
catalysis which then takes place has induced me to name 
this process... the Catalysotype. 1854 SCOFFERN in Orr's 
Cire. Se. Chem. 8s. —_ 

Catalytic (ketalitik), a. fad. Gr. xaradutix- 
és able to dissolve, f. xaradvois CaTaLysis.] Of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, catalysis; having 
the power of acting by catalysis. 

1836 [see CaTALysis 2}. 1839-47 Topp Cyc. Anat. II]. 
153/2. 31842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 86 That the in- 
creased electrolytic power of water .. depends upon a cata- 
lytic effect. 1861 Ties 26 Oct. 6/5 Bodies known as catalytic 
agents. 1876 tr. Schutzenberger's Ferment. 43 The theory 
of catalytic forces. .maintained by Berzelius. 

Ilence Cataly ‘tically adv., in a catalytic manner, 
by catalytic action. 

1845 G. Day Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 19 Fibrin is stated 
to have the power of decomposing binoxide of hydrogen 
catalytically. 

Catamaran (kx:tamare'n, kitee'‘marain). Also 
7 eattamaran, 8 catamoran, kattamaran, 9 
eatamarran. (ad. Tamil datta-muram tied tree 
or wood (atta tie, bond; maranz wood.] 

1. A kind of raft or float, consisting of two, three 
or more logs tied together side by side, the middle 
one being longer than the others; used in the 
East Indies, especially on the Coromandel eoast, 
for communication with the shore. Also applied 
to similar craft used in the West Indies for short 
voyages, and to others of much larger size used off 
the coast of South America; as well as toa kind of 
raft made of two boats fastened together side by 
side, used on the St. Lawrence and its tributaries. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. vi. 143 The smaller sort of Bark-logs 
. .are more governable than the other .. This sort of Floats 
are used in many places both in the East and West Indies. 


[f. CaTALoGUE + -IST.] 
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On the Coast of Coromandel. .they call them Catamarans. 
These are but one Log, or two, sometimes of a sort of light 
Wood. .so small, that they carry but one Man, whose legs 
and breech are always in the Water, 1698 Fryer Ace. /. 
India & P. 24(V.) Coasting along some Cattamarans made 
after us. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 263 Rafts of bam- 
boo, like the catamarans on the coast of Coromandel. 1794 
Rieging & Seamanship \. 242 Batsus, or Catamaran, a 
raft made of the trunks of the balsa.. lashed together, and 
used by the Indians..in South America. ‘The largest have 
9 trunks of 70 or 80 feet in length, are from 20 to 24 feet 
wide, and from 20 to 25 tons burthen. 1804 A. Duncan A/ar- 
iner's Chron. 111,112 We saw two of the catamarans..com- 
ing towards us, with three black men on each. 18. 
CauntTer Orient, Anni. 4 The catamaran ..is generally 
about ten feet long by eighteen inches broad. 1876 7tn1ws 
25 Oct. (D.) The fan of her screw propeller came in contact 
with a floating catamaran. 
b. attrib. 

1883 Fisherics Exhib. Catal. 47 Tumble overboard Life- 
raft. Reversible Catamaran principle. 

+ 2. Applied to a kind of fire-ship or instrument 
of naval warfare resembling the modern torpcdo ; 
esp. to those prepared in 1804 to resist Napolcon’s 
intended invasion of England. Oés. 

1804 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 419/2 This undertaking commonly 
known by the appellation of the Catamaran expedition. 
1809 Navat Chron, XXII. 453 The explosion of a cata- 
maran. 1882 ALLarbyce in Athenzum 26 Aug. 268/2 He 
experimented with Fulton’s ‘catamarans ’—the prototypes 
of the modern fish torpedoes—against the Boulogne flotilla. 
Jig. 1822 Byron in Moore Lif V. 319 If you have any 
political catamarans to explode, this is your place. 1832 
Blackw, Mag. XXXI1. 480 He is.. the very catamaran of 
oratory, and when he explodes, etc. 

3. Applied to a cross-grained or quarrelsome per- 
son, esp. a woman. collog. [? Associated with cat.] 

1833 Marryar P, Simple vi, The cursed drunken old 
catamaran. 1848 Lytton Havold iv. 168 To dress that 
catamaran in mail. 1868 M. Cottins Axnne Page II. 223 
That old catamaran of a maiden aunt of his. 

Ca:tamara‘n, uv. xonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] To 
blow up with a catamaran. Also fig. 

1820 H. Mattuews Diary Invatid (1835) 288 In fact, 
Napoleon has so catamaranned the foundations, that more 
than one écroulement has already taken place. 


|| Catamenia (ketaminia), sb. A). Phys. (Gr. 
KaTapnvia Menses, properly neut. pl. of carapnvros 
monthly, f. uv month.] The menstrual discharge. 

1754-64 SMELLIE A/idzwt7. 1. 107 If the Catamenia do not 
flow at the stated time the patient is soon after seized with 
the Chlorosis. 1845 G. Day Sison's Anim. Chem. 1.271 
A woman labouring under suppression of the catamenia. 

Catamenial (ketaminial), a. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Pertaining to the catamenia ; menstrual. 

1851 CARPENTER Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 314 The Catamenial 
discharge. 1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat. V.662/2 The catamenial 


period and interval together occupy a space of one lunar 
month. aren : 

+ Catami-diate, v. Ods. [f. Gr. karapedid-ev 
to despise.] ‘To put one to open shame and 
punishment for some notorious offence, to scorn, 
to defame’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Catamite (ke tamait). [ad L. Catamitus 
corrupt form of Ganymédes name of Jupiter's 
cup-bearer; also, a catamite.] A boy kept for 
unnatural purposes. 

1593 Drayton Jfoon-Catlf Wks. 1753 11. 484 His smooth- 
chin’d .. catamite. 1601 Hoxttanp Pliny 1. 111 Called 
Cinedopolis, by reason of certain Catamites and shamefull 
baggages that king Alexander the Great left there. 1699 
BentLev Phat. 417 Agatho himself..was a Catamite. 1795 
T. Tavtor Apufetus vi. (1822) 185 A certain young man.. 
a common catamite. : 

Hence Ca‘tamited, Ca'tamiting 2//. ads. (as if 
from a vb. catamite). 

1624 Heywoop Cafétives u. ii, That ould catamiting can- 
kerworme. 1697 Potter Antig. Grecce I. 1. xxvi, The cata- 
mited Boy shail have no Action issued out against him. 

Catamount (kx‘tamaunt). [Shortened from 
CATAMOUNTAIN.] 

+1. =CaTaMouNTAIN; a pard or panther. Ods. 

1664 Power £.rf. Philos. 1.5 With clea’s or talons (like a 
Catamount). _ 1730-6 Baivey (folic) Cat-a-mount, a Mon- 
grel, or wild Cat. 

2. A common name in U.S. of the puma or 
cougar (Felis concolor), also called Panther, 
Painter, and Mountain (or American) Lion. 

1794 S. Wituiams Veranont 86 The catamount seems to 
be the same animal which the ancients called Lynx. 1825 
Bro. Fonathan \. 109 A wild beast ..1 say! twarn't a 
cattermount tho’, was it? 1855 O. W. Hotes Poems 193 
The woods were full of Catamounts, And Indians red as 
deer, 1870 EMERSON Soc. ‘e Solit., Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 108 The hunter is not alarmed by bears, catamounts, or 
wolves, 1884 Echo 24 Nov. 4/3 In Pennsylvania, bears and 
catamounts are so numerous..in Pike county as to be a 
perfect nuisance to the farmers. 


Catamountain, cat o’ mountain (keta- 
mau'ntén, -ojmauntén). Forms: 5-7 eat of the 
mountain, 6-7 cat of mountain, 7-8 catamoun- 
tain(e, (8 cat-amountant), 6- cat o mountain, 
7- cat-a-mountain. [app. of English formation : 
it does not appear that the ME. ‘ cat of the moun- 
tain’ was a translation from another language. ] 

1. A name applied originally to the leopard or 
panther; by Goldsmith to the Ocelot felis 
pardalis’, and by others to species of Tiger-cat. 


CATAPHONIC. 


1432-50 tr. /tigden Rolls: I. 159 (In F.thiopia] cattes of 
the mownteyne {adi 1526 Tinvace Nev. ani. 2 And the 
beast which I sawe was lyke a Catt off the Mountayne. 
1598 G. Girrorp Lise. Relig. 134 The black Moore cannot 
change his hew, nor the cat of the mountaine her spots. 1701 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3708/4 On the Third is a Cat-amountant. 
1774 Gotosm. Nat. /tist., 1. 262 Vhe Catamountain, or 
Ocelot, is one of the fiercest... animals in the world. 1840 
Aixnswortn Tower of Lond. (1864) 163 Moustaches, bristhng 
like the whiskers of acat-a-mountain. 1865 Cartyiy Lredk 
Gt. V1. xvi, vii. 211 He springy upon the throat of Hirsch 
like a cat-o’-mountain. 

2. transf. A wild man from the mountains. 

1616 Beaum. & Fr. Cust, Country 1.i. 400 Toa wild fellow 
that would worry her .. To the rude claws of such a cat-o’- 
mountain. 1650 A.B. A utat. Polemo 14 Yo bragg iniecerly 
on the dependance o’ these crafty Catamountaines’, 1842 
Lytton Zanoni ww. vi, ‘These wild cats-a-mountain ! 

3. attrib. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W. 1. ii. 27 Your Cat-a-Mountaine- 
lookes, your red-lattice phrases. «1857 Cantyie Misc. 1. 
29 Boisterous outlaws with huge whiskers, and the most 
Cat-o'-mountain aspect. 1878 H. M. Staxtey Dark Cont. 
1]. vii. 220 Animated with a ferocious cat-o-mountain spirit. 

+ Catana'dromous, a. Obs. Zool. [f. mod.L. 
catanadromi (Gesner), f. Gr. xara down + ava up 
+ -5popuos running.] An epithet preferred by some 
carly naturalists to ANADROMOUS, 

(1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp., Anadromons..Some use tbe 
word Catanadromi in the same sense.}] Hence in some 
mod, Dicts. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. _ 

1. Referring to the proverbial enmity between 
the two animals: attrié. Full of strife; inhar- 
monious ; quarrelsome. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 27 He.. shall see them 
agree like Dogess and Cattes. 21745 Swit Phyllis (1).) 
They keep at Staines the old Blue Boar, Are cat and dog, 
and rogue and whore. 1821 Scott AKem/tw. ii, Married he 
was..and a cat-and-dog life she led with Tony. 1822 in 
Cobbett Kur, Rides (1885) 1.96 The fast-sinking Old Vimes 
newspaper, its cat-and-dog opponent the New ‘Tintes. 
1867 ‘RoLtore Chron, Basset 1. xiii. 384 They .. were 
gracious..and abstained from all cat-and-dog absurdities. 

2. Zorain cats and dogs: to rain very heavily. 
Also attvié., raining heavily. 

1738 Swirt Polite Conv. 1.(D.', I know Sir John will go, 
though he was sure it would rain cats and dogs. 1819 
Suetcey Let. to Peacock 25 Feb., It began raining cats 
and dogs. 1849 TnackerRay in Scribner's Alag. 1. 5513/1 
Pouring with rain..and the most dismal. .cat and dog day. 

3. A game played with a piece of wood called a 
cat (cf. Cat 56.1 10 a.) and a club called a dog. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1884 Pudlic Opinion 5 Sept. j01/2 
Cat and dog is in one sense a classical game. Bunyan tells 
us that he was playing at it. 

Hence Cat-and-doggish a. 

1878 Cornh, AMfag. XX XVIII. 648 To live under the same 
roof, a cat-and-doggish life. 

+ Catantiphra:stical, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. 
Gr. nar’ dvrippacw by antiphrais: cf. ANTIPHRAS- 
TICAL.] = ANTIPHRASTIC. 

1645 J. Gooowin /unocency & Tr. Triumph. 51 1t may be 
that this argument is figurative and cat-antiphrasticall : 
And so, by confusions, disorders, etc. he means peace, unitie 
and concord amongst men. 

Catapan (ketapen). [ad. med.L. catafan-us 
cate-, cati-; in F. catapan; according to J.ittré, 
f. Gr. katenava tov afiwapatwy (he who is placed 
over the dignities.] The officer who governed 
Calabria and Apulia under the Byzantine emperors. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Catapfan or Catipan, a name the 
later Greeks, about the twelfth century, gave the governor 
of their dominions in Italy. 1832 tr. Séssondt's tal. Kep. 
i. 24 From time to lime ..a catapan, or other magistrate, 
was sent. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr, (1864) II]. vi. ti. 428 
The Greek Argyrous the last catapan, the ally of Leo IX. 
had retired in despair. 

+Ca‘tapasm. Ods. Aled. [ad. Gr. xaranacya 
(‘Paulus Aégineta vii. 137, Syd. Soc. Lex.), fh 
katandoo-ev to besprinkle, strew over.] ‘A former 
term.. for any dry medicine in powder, which 
was sprinkled on ulcers’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.>. 

1657 Tominson Renon’s Disp. 201 Odoriferous Powders 
.. Strewed upon cloaths are properly called Catapasms. 
1678-96 in Puiteirs, 1818in Tovp. 1849 in Smart. 

Catapeltic, 2. sb. rare—°. [a. Gr. sare- 
meAttx-os pertaining to a Carapur.] A. ad). 
Pertaining to a catapult. B. sé. A catapult. 

1849 in Smart (adj... 1864 in WepsTeR aay. and sb.). 

Catapetalous (kxtipe'talas , a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
kara ench to each + wéradoy PrTAL + -vts.] 
Having the petals ‘united only by cohesion with 
united stamens, asin Mallow’ Gray /io/, Text-dk. 
401). 1847 in Craw 

| Catapetasma ka:tapfte:zma). ([Gr. xara- 
néracpa curtain, veil, the veil of the temple, f. 
karaneravy-vat to spread out over.] The curtain 
at the chancel-screen, veiling the altar from the 
congregation, in the Greek Church. 

1798 W. Tooke Catherine 1] \ ed. 2) II. v. 85 On the ruof, 
over the catapetasma and holy doors, is a representation of 
the supreme being. ay... , 7 

Catapho nic, «. [f. Gr xard + pay voice, 
sound +-1c. Cf. Catacousties.} Pertaining to 
cataphonics. In mod. Dicts. 


CATAPHRACT. 


Cataphonics (ketafpniks), sb. A/. 
of reflected sounds ; = CaTAcovustics. 

1683 Phil. Trans, XIV. 473 Unless we call them Cata- 
phonicks. 1819 Rees Cycl., Cataphontcs, in Music, synony- 
mous with catacaustics. ; 

+ Ca:‘taphor, Ofs. [medical L. cataphora, coma, 
a. Gr. gatapop-a, a bringing down, a lethargic 
attack.] ‘A deep or dead sleep’ (Blount 1656). 

Cataphract (ketafrekt). [In sense 1, ad. L. 
cataphractes, a, Gr. katappaxtns coat of mail; in 
2, ad. L. cataphractus, Gr. karappaxros clad in 
full armour; f. xatappagcey to clothe in mail.] 

+1. An ancient coat of mail. Ols. 

18x Savice JZacttus Hist. 1. xxix. (1591) 44 Cataphracts, 
a kind of harnish..composed of iron plates or stiffe bend- 
lether. 1855 tr. Ladbarte’s Arts Mid. Ages iv. 117 The 
ancient cataphract, the military habit of the patricians. 
Jig. 1627 FertHam Resolves u. viii, Virtue is a Cata- 
phract :; for in vain we arm one Limb, while the other is 
without a defence. ; 

b. Zool. ‘The armor of plate covering some 
fishes.” Webster cites Dana. 

2. A soldier in full armour. 

1671 Mitton Sawzsox 1619 Before him and behind, Archers 
and slingers, cataphracts and spears. 1814 H. Busk /ugit. 
Pieces 173 Around, in panoply complete, Grim cataphracts 
await. 

“| Catachrestically for CATARACT. 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 72 Borne so neere the 
dull making Cataphract of Nilus, that you cannot heare the 
Plannet-like Murick of Poetrie. 1603 Sin C. Heypon Jud. 
Astrol. Vo Rdr. 7 As he were borne neere the dull niaking 
cataphract of Nilus. ‘ 

Hence Ca'taphracted a., Zool. covered with a 
scaly or horny armour; Cataphra-ctic a., ‘ per- 
taining to or resembling a cataphract’ (Webster). 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cataphracted, covered with a horny 
skin, as with a scaly cuirass. 


The science 


+Cataphragm. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. type 
*xatappaypa, f. as prec.] Defensive covering or 
coating. 


1656 J. SERJEANT tr. White's Peripatet. Inst. 380 The left 
side .. necessarily participates more of the Vegetative Ver- 
tue then any other member of the exteriour Cataphragm. 


Cataphrygian (ketafri-dziin), 2. and sd. Ch. 
fist. One of a heretical sect in the 2nd century 
who followed the errors of Montanus; a Montanist; 
so called because they originated in Phrygia. 

1585-7 RoceErs 39 A7?. 65 The. .Cataphrygians..who held 


how Christ not in body but in soul ascended into heaven. 
1750 Larpner Hs. (1838) III. go. 
[eeGr: 


Cataphyllary (ketafi-lari), a. Bot. 
xara down, degraded + puAAor leaf +-ary.] Caza- 
phyllary leaves: the colourless or brownish scales 
found on various parts of plants, esp. underground, 


regarded as modifications of foliage-leaves. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 1. iii. 193 Scale- or 
*Cataphyllary-Leaves’ are usually producedon underground 
shoots..although they also frequently occur above ground, 
especially as an envelope to the winter-buds of woody 
plants (as the horse-chestnut, oak, etc.) 

+ Cataphy'sic, z. Ols. [f. Gr. xara down, 
against, etc.+@vors nature+-1¢c.] Contraryto nature. 
So Cataphysics sb. A/. (n0nce-wd.) ; see quot. 

1654 Jer. Taytor Real Pres. A ij, The wildnesse. .of their 
Cataphysicks (for Metaphysicks it is not) their affirmatives 
and negatives are neither natural, nor above, nor besides 
nature, but against it. 1656 Blount Géossogr., Cataphysick, 
against nature. | 

Cataphy'sical, 2. sovce-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Against nature, unnatural ; infra-natural. 

1839 De Quincey A utobiog. Sk. Wks. 1.337 (D.) A visual 
object, falling under hyper-physical or cata-physical laws. 
Ibid. 11. v. 251 Some artists..have given to Sir Walter 
Scott a pile of forehead which is unpleasing and cataphysi- 
cal, in fact a caricature of anything..seen in nature. 

Cataplasm (ke'tiplez’m). Ald. [a. F. cata- 
plasme, ad. L. cataplasma, a. Gr. xaTamhacpa poul- 
tice, f. xata-rAacoev to plaster over, apply a 
plaster.] A poultice: formerly also a plaster. 

1563 T. Gate Axtidot. 1. i. 2 Cataplasmes made with the 
iuse of these herbes, and with floure. x60z SHaxs. Ham. 
iv. Vil. 144. 1612 WoopaLt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 90 A 
Cataplasme made of bread crums, milk, and a little Saffron. 
1626 CockErRAM Cataplasme, a plaister, compounded of 
certaine oyntments to cure sores. ¢1720 Gisson Farriers 
Disp, xii. (1734) 261 Some make a distinction between 
Poultise and Cataplasm. 1866 S. THomson Dect. Dom. 
Med. 356 The well known mustard plaster or cataplasm, 

b. jig. 

1622 FLetcuHEer Spanish Cur.iv.v, This Cataplasm of a 
well-cozened Lawyer. 1796 Burke Regrc. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 135 The emollient cataplasms of robbery and confis- 
cation, 1831 Gren. P. THomrson £-rerc. (1842) I. 462 En- 
deavour has been made to provide a cataplasm. 

Catapla‘smic, 2. [f. prec.+-1c.] Ofthe nature 
ofa cataplasm. So Catapla*smical a. 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Wes. 11, 259/2 A Cataplasmicall 
Satyre .. very profitable to cure the impostumes of vice. 
1689 Moyte Sea Chyrurg. 11. xxviii. 84 To make it into a 
Cataplasmick consistence. 

Cataple-ctic, z. [mod. ad. Gr. caramAnkrix-ds 
fitted to strike or be stricken down: see Cata- 
pLEXY.}] Of or pertaining to cataplexy. 

1883 Romanes Ment, Evol, Anim. xviit. 309 Such an 
animal as a wood-louse or death-watch, which fall into a 
kataplectic state iminediately on being alarmed. 
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Catapleiite (ketaplZait). A/éz. [Named 1850, 
Gr. xara together with+aAeioy more +-ITE, 
because it eccurs along with several other minerals.} 
A hydrous silicate of zirconium and sodium; a 
hexagonal opaque mineral of light yellowish-brown 
colour. 1854 Dana JZiz. (1868) gor. 
Cataplexy (kex'tapleksi). [In Ger. kataplexie, 
mod. f. Gr. katamAngis (Hippocrates) stupefaction, 
f. caramAnoo-ev to strike down with terror or the 
like.] The temporary paralysis or hypnotic state 
in animals when ‘shamming death’. 
1883 Romanes AZent. Evol. Anint. xviii. 308 The researches 
of Professor Preyer on the hypnotism of animals .. showed 
that fright is a strong predisposing cause of ‘ Kataplexy ’, or 


mesmeric sleep in animals... He ascribes the shamming dead 
of insects to the exclusive influence of kataplexy. 

+ Catapo-dially. Obs. nonce-wd. [2 f. Gr. 
xara 7d5a(s close behind, immediately after.] 

¢ 1600 7i770n iV. iii. (1842) 66 The moone may bee taken 
4 manner of waies; either specificatiuely, or quidditatiuely, 
or superficially, or catapodially. 

+Catapresbyter. Obs. sonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
kata against + PRESBYTER.} A presbyter cata- 
chrestically so called ; or an opposition-presbyter. 

1659 GAUDEN Tears of Ch. 429 (D.) Various factions... 
have each their Anti-Ministers, their Cata-Presbyters, or 
counter-preachers bandying one against the other. 

+Catapuce. Obs. Herb. [a. F. catapuce ; in 
It. catapuzza, med.L. cataputia: cf. L. catapotium, 
Gr. karanériov that which can be gulped down, 
pill, bolus (whence It. ca/afotzo, Florio).] Lesser 
Spurge Luphorbia Lathyrts. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Noune Pr. T. 145 Of catapus or of gaytre 
beriis. [791 Huppesrorp Sadmag. (1793) 140 Without 
purge or catapotium. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xx. 
284 Called Broad leaved Spurge or Cataputia.]} 

Catapult (ketipzlt). Forms: 6 catapelt, 
-pulte, 6— catapulta (only in sense 1), 7- cata- 
pult. fa. F. catafzlte or L. catapulta, a. Gr. kata- 
réktys catapult, prob. f. cara against + maAdrev 
to hurl, cast, poise (a missile).] 

1. An ancient military engine for discharging 
darts, stones, or other missiles; the motive power 
being obtained by a strong lever working on an 
axis, Which was tightly strained with twisted ropes 
and suddenly released. 

The éad/ista and catapulta were originally distinct, the for- 
mer being used for throwing stones, etc., and the latter for 
darts; but afterwards the names were used synonymously. 

1577 Hanmer Axe. Ecct. Hist. (1619) 495 The great hollow 
Catapelts which shoote the darts from aloft. 1599 THyNNE 
Antmadv. (1875) 41 The Ramme..farr different in forme 
from the magonell or catapulte. 1605 Campen Rem. (1657) 


206 When a catapult was first seen at Lacedemon, Archi- | 


medes exclaimed : O Hercules, now manhood is come to an 
end. 1732 Lepiarp Se¢hos II. 1x. 277 Catapulta’s and bat- 
tering rams, 1761 STERNE 77, Shandy IIT. xxiv, May my 
brains be knock’d out by a..catapulta. 1795 SourHey Yoan 
of Arc vi. 533 The catapults Drove there their dreadful 
darts. 1829 W. Irvinc Granada (1850) 338 The mangled 
body of the Moor was .. thrown into the City from a cata- 
pult. 1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket-Afax. 49 By the application of 
the Catapulta to peaceful purposes, the batting has been.. 
improved. 1878 B. Smit Carthage 392 The Matrons cut off 
their long hair and twisted it into ropes for the catapults. 

2. An instrument consisting of a forked stick 
with an elastic band fastened to the two prongs, 
used to shoot small stones, bullets, peas, etc. 

1871 A. R. Hore Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 227 The holes seem 
to have been made by a catapult. 1887 AZanch. Guard. 
7 May 9 He.. shot the bird with a catapult. JAZod. The 
police have orders to seize all catapults. 

Hence Catapu'ltic a., Catapultie’r, one who 
works a catapult (cf. frsz/zer, etc.). 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 306 Balls are 
showered upon them .. from a hundred catapultic arms. 
1859 Heirs Friends in C. Ser... I. ii. 146 Flinging the 
ball with catapultic force. 1860 Reape Cloister & H, xliii. 
(D.) The besiegers..sent forward their sappers, pioneers, 
catapultiers, and crossbowinen. 

Catapult, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. trans. To 
hurl as from a catapult. b. To shoot or shoot 
at with a catapult. @. sv¢r. To discharge a cata- 
pult; hence Catapulting v/. sd. 

1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIINI. 499 The throne itself was 
catapulted into the square. 1880 Daily Ted. 17 Feb., 
Lovely creatures are catapulted into the air and fall down 
intoa net. 1881 Cheguered Career 5 The lead .. we saved 
for catapulting, an amusement only indulged in by lower 
coys. 1883 D. Prype Highways of Lit. ii. 30 He [a boy] 
Catapults sparrows. 

+ Cataput. Ods. [in med.L. and It. | Florio) 
cataputia.} (See quot.) 

1688 R, Homme Avimoury 1. 420/2 The Catheter of some 
termed a Cataput, and Cataputia; it isan Instrument long, 
narrow and round. .it is to search a deep wound, and also. . 
to pour or squirt in liquid Oyntments and Salves. 

Cataract (katarakt), sd. Forms: 5 cata- 
racte, (cateracte, catterak, 6 catracte, cathar- 
act, catarrhacte, 6-7 catarractie, 7 cattaract, 
chateract, 8 catarect, 6- catarack), 7- cataract. 
[a. F. cafavacte (in senses 1-4, 6), ad. L. cataracta 
waterfall, portcullis, floodgate, a. Gr. catap(p)axrns 
down-rushing, a down rushing bird, a portcullis, 


CATARACT. 


waterfall, ?(in LXX) floodgate; f. xarapaco-av 
to dash down, dash headlong, rush or fall headlong, 
as rain or a river, f. car’ or kata down + apdoe- or 
paco-ew to dash. (But some think it a deriv. of 
KaTappnyvu-vat to break down.) The sense-develop- 
ment in Gr., L., and Fr.-Eng., is not in all respects 
clear. } 

+1. p/. The ‘ flood-gates’ of heaven, viewed as 
keeping back the rain (with reference to Gev. vii. 
11, viii. 2, where Heb. has nan lattices, windows, 
LXX «xatapparra, Vulg. cataracte, the former 
prob., the latter certainly, = flood-gates, sluices ; 
hence also Fr. catavactes dit ciel). This, the earliest 
use in Eng., is now Obs. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxiv, It semed in the high 
heauen The Cataractes hadden be vndo. c1460 Towzneley 
Myst. 32 (Matz.) Now ar the weders cest, and cateractes 
knyt. 1612 Brerewoop Laxg. § Relig. xiti. 137 To open 
the Cataracts of Heaven, and pour down water continually. 
1656 Eart Mono. Adv, /~. Parnass.93 That he would open 
the Chateracts of Heaven. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. x1. 824. 
1684 Burnet 7h. Earth I. 13 The rain descended for forty 
days, the cataracts or floodgates of heaven being open’d. 

+ b. applied to waterspouts ; also ¢razzsf. 

1555 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 386 They say. .that in 
certeyne places of the sea, they sawe certeyne stremes of 
water which they caule spoutes faulynge owt of the ayer 
into the sea..Sum phantasie that these shulde bee the cat- 
ractes of heauen whiche were all opened at Noes fludde. 
1605 Suaks. Leary m. ii. 2 Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks ; Rage, blow You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s spout. 
1634 Hepsert 7vav. 7 A long spout of stinking raine Py- 
ramide wise, dissolved itselfe very neere us. This hidious 
Cataract. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 176 What if all .. this 
Firmament Of Hell should spout her Cataracts of Fire. 

2. A waterfall; properly one of considerable 
size, and falling headlong over a precipice; thus 
distinguished from a CascabE. 

[A rare sense in Gr., but common in L., where applied to 
the Cataracts of the Nile.]} 

1594 Br. Kine Yous (1618) 346 We see what catarrhactes 
and downe-falls there are by the rage of the water. 1601 
Ho tanp Pliny I. 98 The lowest cataract or fal of water 
fof the Nile]. 1612 Drayton Poly-olt. vi. 88 Where Tivy 
falling down doth make a Cataract. 1725 Dre For Voy. 
round WW, (1840) 343 A terrible noise..as of a mighty cata- 
ract, or waterfall. 1834 Mrs. SomervitteE Connex. Phys. 
Se. § 16 (1849) 151 The great cataracts of the Oronoco. 1839 
THIRLWALL Greece I]. 185 From the steppes of Scythia to 
the cataracts of the Nile. 

b. transf. A violent downpour or rush of water. 

1634 Hersert 7rav. 54 A violent storme of raine.. 
caused sucha sudden Deluge and Cattaract, that a Carravan 
of two thousand Camels perisht. 1762 Fatconer Shifpwr. 
1. 290 From on high huge Cataracts descend. 1842 TEN- 
nyson Locksley Hall iii, The hollow ocean-ridges roaring 
into cataracts. 1860 Froupe //ist. Exg, V1.1 Cataracts of 
water flooded the houses in the city, and turned the streets 
into rivers. 

e. transf. and fig. (cf. flood). 

¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtu. Poems 61 And Tongues. .(Could 
ye amidst Worlds Cataracts them heare). 1784 Cowper 
Task .w. 73 Cataracts of declamation thunder here. 1864 
CartyLe Freak. Gt. I. ut. v. 164 His cataract of black 
beard. /éid. V. xin. iv. 44 Never came such a cataract of 
evil news on an Aulic Council before. — , 

+3. A portcullis ; also the grating of a window. 
Ods. [Prob. in Gr. earlier than sense 1 ; common 


in med.L, but rare in Eng.] 

[1360-x AZS. Vicars’ Roll Vork, In j cateracta facta ante 
hostium Will. de Preston, 6d.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cata- 
ract, a Portcullis. @1693 UrquHart Rabelais i. Prol., 
Others... assured the Port-culleys, fastned the Herses, 
Sarasinasks and Cataracts. 
cycl., Cataract, a portcullis. 

4. Pathol. An opacity of the crystalline lens of 
the eye, or of the capsule of the lens, or of both, 
‘producing more or less impairment of sight, but 
never complete blindness’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

{App. a fig. use of the sense portcullis, In Fr., the phy- 
sician A, Paré (¢1550) has ‘cataracte ou coulisse’; and 
Cotgr. (1611) has coudisse ‘a portcullis .. also a web in the 
eye’, the notion being that even when the eye is open, the 
cataract obstructs vision, as the portcullis does a gateway. 
(But if originally in med.L., it might arise from the sense 
window-sgrating ' fexestra clathrata, Du Cange.)] 

1547 Boorve Brev. Health \xvi. 28b, A Catharact, the 
which doth let a man to se perfytly. 1575 Turperv. Fad- 
courte 235 Vher is a Cataract, which doth light upon the 
eyes of a Hawke. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 
54/2 For Catarracts or Pearles of the Eyes. 1611 FLorio, 
Catardtta..called a Cataract or a pin and web. 1782 W. 
HEBERDEN Co7277t. xvi. (1806) 329 A cataract is always pre- 
ceded by a dimness, or blue cloudiness of objects. 1791 
Boswett Foknsonx (1831) 1. 221 To understand that he would 
couch her gratis, if the cataract was ripe. 1822 Goop Stzdy 
of Med. (1844) III. 168 Simple cataract comes on without 
pain. 1876 tr. Wagers Gen. Pathol. 40 Cataract is especi- 
ally transmissible in the female line. 

g. 1630 Bratuwait Exg. Genticw. (1641) 319 Those 
thicke Cataracts of earthly vanities are dispersed. @1711 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet, Wks. 1721 I1I. 41 Your eyes thus 
dimly will Things Heav'nly see, Till they from sensual 
Cataracts are free. 

+5. A brake for flax. Obs. rave. 

a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais 11. 1. 401 Athwart those Cata- 
racts they break and bruise to very Trash the woody 
parcels. : ‘ 

6. Afech. A form of governor for single-acting 
steam-engines, in which the stroke is regulated by 


the flow of water through an opening. 


1853 STocquEteR Milit, En- 
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1832 BaspaGe Econ. Manny, iii. (ed. 3) 27 Another very 
heautiful contrivance for regulating the number of strokes 
made by a sleam-engine. .is called the Cataract. 1861 Ran- 
King Steam Eng. 58 A pump brake of a simple kind is ex- 
emplified in the apparatus called the cataract. 

4+ 7, (See quot.) Obs. 

a1400 Rel. Ant. 1.9 Cataracta, a catarac of the ethere, 
i. via subterranea. } 

8. attrib. and Comb.,as cataract patient, curls, 
wig, cte.; cataract-Ithe adj.; cataract-wise adv. ; 
cataract-bird, an Australian bird (sec quot.) ; 
cataract-knifo, cataract-needle, a knife and 
necdle uscd in the extraction of cataract, or in 


couching. 

1868 Woop Homes without H, xii.215 The bird. .is called 
..the *Cataract Bird (Origme rubricata) because it is al- 
ways found where water-courses rush through rocky ground 
{in Austratia), 1864 Sata in Daly Tel, 21 Nov., That 
beaming belle .. with the “Cataract curls. 1860 TyNpa1.t 
Géac.1. 11. 12 An avalanche pours *cataract-like overa ledge. 
1688 R. Hiorme Armoury in. 390/2 A *Cataract-needle. .is 
used to draw up the Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
itis cuting away. 1882 Goon Study of Med. (1844) 111. 165 
A “cataract patienl sees a lighted candle as if it were in- 
volved in a cloud. 1870 Athenzum 31 Dec. 881 Boileau 
Despréaux himself, in his court suit and his *cataract wig. 
1879 J. HawTHorNe Laugh, Mill 39 The stream fell *cata- 
ract-wise into a deep pool below. 

Cataract, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

a. trans. To pour like a cataract, to pour co- 
piously (szortce-zese). b. txtr. To fall ina cataract. 

1796 CoterincE Let. in Biogr. Lit. App. (1847) 11. 370 ‘The 
Monthly has cataracted panegyric on me. 1832 J. WILSON 
in Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 125 No river should cataract 
larger than the Clyde. 1844 E. Warburton Crescent § 
Cross (1845) 1. 285 The whole body of the Nile precipitates 
itself. .cataracting very respectably. 

Ca‘taracted, ///. 2. [f. Cararacr sd. or v. 
+-ED.] Having cataracts: poured in cataracts. 

- 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 146 With rivers cataracted 
among the mountains. 1832 Wirson ‘67d, XXX1. 866 They 
look down into the cataracted abysses. 

+ Catara‘ctic, 2. Obs. [f. Cararacr+ -1c.] 
Of the nature of a cataract (sec senses 2 and 5 of 
the sb.). So Catara‘ctical a. 

1693 i: Beaumont On Burnet’s Th. Earth 1. 56 Cataracti- 
cal Falls, and Serpentine Courses of Rivers. @ 1693 Urqu- 
HART Nadelats 1. |. 40x Certain Catarractick Instruments. 

Catara‘ctine, a. [f. as prec. + -INE.]=prec. 

1856 Kane Arct. Ex fl. 1. 335 These cataracline glaciers. 

+Cataractist. Os. [f. as prec.+-1sT.] A 
surgeon or practitioner who treats ‘cataracts. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus Archid. 1. 140 According 10 the pre- 
scription of the Catarractists, or blind Doctors. 

Cataractous (ketara’ktas), a. Pathol. [f. 
Cataract +-ous.] Affected with cataract. 

1824 Travers Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 319 The cataractous eye is 
not unfrequently amaurotic. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 
78 In ordinary cataractous capsular opacity. 

atarie, var. of CATERY. 

Catarrh (kata-1), 5d. Forms: 6 cattar, catta- 
Tue, catarh, catterhe, Sc. caterr, catter, 6-7 
catar, catarre, catarrhe, 7 catarr, cathar, ca- 
tharre, cather, 7- catarrh. [a. F. catarrhe, 
in 15th c. caterre, 16th c. calarrve (=Pr. catar, Sp., 
It. cafarro),ad. L. catarrh-us, ad. Gr. xarappous run- 
ning down, rheum, f. «arappetv to flow down.] 

+1. The profuse discharge from nose and eyes 
which generally accompanies a cold, and which 
was formerly supposed to run down from the 
brain ; a ‘running at the nose’. Ods. 

{1398 Trevis, Barth. De P. R. vu. iv. (1495) 224 Dis- 
soluynge and shedynge thumours of the heed highte 
Catarrus.) 1533 Etyot Cast. Helth (1541) 23 b, Egges 
be good ageinst Catars, or stilling out of the hed into 
the stomake. /érd@. 69b, Catarres or reumes. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron. 46a (Jam.) In the nixt winter Julius 
Frontynus fell in gret infirmite be imoderal flux of catter. 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. (1594) 364 Sodainely 
choked by catarrhes, which like to floods of waters, runne 
downewards. 1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts 272 The catar 
or rhume, which, in a horse, is called the glaunders. _ 1656 
in Brount Glossogr. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 425 
When the secretion of these capillary glands is increased, 
it is termed sinple catarrh, 

+ 2. Formerly also applied to: Cerebral effusion 
or hemorrhage; apoplexy. Ods. 

1552 Lynpesay Monarche 5117 Sumar dissoluit suddantlye 
Be Cattarue or be Poplesye. 1579 Fenton Guicctard, 11. 
(1599) 142 King Charles dyed .. of a catterhe which the 
Phisitians call apoplexie. 1708 Kersry, Catarrh of the 
Spinal Marrow, a Falling-out of the Marrow of the Back- 
bone, 1721-1800 in Baiiry. 

3. Inflammation of a mucous membrane ; usually 
restricted to that of the nose, throat, and bronchial 
tubes, causing increased flow of mucus, and often 
attended with sneezing, cough, and fever; con- 
stituting a common ‘cold’. 

Often with qualifying word, as alcoholic, bron- 
chial, chronic, gastric, uterine calarrh ; epidemic 
calarrh, influenza ; summer catarrh, hay-asthma. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 132 A ge- 
nerall sicknesse .. called the Cattarre or murre. 1675 
Gascoigne in Rigaud Corr. Sc. Men (1841) I. 221 The 
great epidemical catarrh, which hath ranged through so 
Many countries. 1771 Smottett //umphr. Cl. (1815) 107 
Rheumatisms, catarrhs, and consumptions, are caught in 
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these nocturnal pastimes, 1782 2, Gray in Med. Commun. 
I. 47 At Venice..the common name of the disease, Russian 
catarrh [influenza]. 1797 M. Batti. Morb. Anat. (1807) 
117 The Symptoms which attend catarrh are too generally 
known to require being mentioned. 1818 Moore /udge 
Fam, Paris vi. 171 Your cold, of course, is a cafarrh. 1831 
Youatr //orse xii. (1847) 258 Various names.. influenza, 
distemper, catarrhal fever, and epidemic catarrh. 1868 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I], 338 So oppressed am I with this 
American catarrh, as they call it. 

Catarrh, wv. nonce-wid. [f. prec.] 
or take by catarrh. 

18zz Lama in Life & Lett. xii. (1837) 111 As many clerks 
have been coughed and catarrhed oul of it |the War-Office] 
into their freer graves. 

Catarrhacte, obs. form of CarTaracr. 

+ Catarrhago gal, ¢. Ods. rare. [Implics a 
sb. calarrhagogue, f{. CATARKH sb, 4 -ayaryos 
leading.] Carrying off catarth. 

1651 Biccs .Vew Disp. P 240 A catarragogall Remedy. 

Catarrhal (kata-ral), 2. [f. Cararnitsd.+-au: 
in mod.}, catarrhal.] Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, catarrh. 

1651 DBiccs New Disp. 2 258 Calarrhall defects. 1787 
Gent. Mag. Nov. 1020/2 Catarrhal fevers have now become 
more frequenl. 1824 J. M‘Curzocn //ight, Scotd, 111. 193 
The catarrhal phenomenon of St. Kilda. 1848 Kinestry 
in Fraser's Mag. 104 A soulless, skyless, catarrhal day. 
1870 Rotteston Anim. Life Introd. 17 note, A spasmodic 
and catarrhal affection, not unlike hay fever. _ 

Catarrhine, catarhine (ke‘tarain\, 2. Zoo/. 
[f. Gr. xara alongside of + pis, pty-a nose, nostril.] 
Name of one of the two divisions of the order 
Quadrumana, including those apes or monkeys, 
which have the nostrils close together, oblique, 
and directed downwards, and opposable thumbs 
on all the limbs. It includes all the apes of the 
old world. b. as sé. A catarrhine monkey. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 422 note, The Catarrhines, con- 
fined to Africa and Asia, excepting one at Gibraltar. 1863 
Huxcey Man's Place Nat, i. 23 The man-like apes .. are 
what are called ‘Catarrhine apes’; that is, their nostrils 
have a narrow partition, and look downwards. 1881 Sfec- 
tator 25 Dec., Our common ancestor the catarrhine ape. 


+ Catarrhish, ¢. Ods. [f. CaTarru sé. + 
-IsH!.] Of the nature of catarrh. 

1689 Move Sea Chyrurg. ui. x. 114 To purge the Brain, 
and all the Body of thal Catarrish humour. 

+ Catarrhopous, 2. Ods. [f. Gr. xardppom-os 
(f. «ara down + form downward inclination) + 
-ous.] Tending or moving downwards. 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angt. x. 92 Why the same corro- 


sive humour should sometimes prove Anarrhopous .. and 
otherwhiles Catarrhopous (flowing downwards). 

Cata‘rrhous, @. ? Oés. [f. CaTarku + -ous: 
app. after 16th c. F. catarreux, catarrheux.) 
Pertaining to, subject to, or of the nature of, 
catarrh ; = CATARRHAL. 

165: Biccs New Disp. » 250 To excrete the catarrhous 
matter, 1782 JonNnson in Boswedd (1831) V. 29, | am now 
harassed by a catarrhous cough. 1819 Rees Cycl, s.v., 
Cure for a calarrhous cough..the inhalation of the vapour 
of warm water. 


+ Cataru-mpant, (?) -rampant, a. xonce-wd. 
(humorous): cf. Gr. xara, cat and rampant. 

1689 T. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 49, 1 hope.. Their 
Cat-like Cause, that lusty Puss is nigh To hanging; not- 
withstanding that she is So Catarumpant now. 

+Cataskeua‘stic, 2. Obs. rave~'. [ad. Gr. 
xatackevaotixes constructive (in Aristotle Ahe?. 
2. 26, 3, opposed to Autixds destructive), f. xara- 
oxeva lev to cquip, prepare, construct, f. catacxeun 
prepavation.] Constructive. 


1645 J. Gloopwin) /xnoc. & Truth Tri. 41 No occasion 
to argue any thing .. in acataskeuastique or positive Way. 


+ Catasophistry. 0és. rare—'.  [f. Sopmis- 
TRY, after Gr. karacopiferdar to outwit, to evade 
by quibbling, f. xara down, etc. + copi{-eabar to 
quibble, etc.] Quibbling, deceit. 

1609 J. Mecvite Let. in Diary (1842) 782 Greater craft .. 
and catasophistrie wer nevir usit. 

Cataspilite (kate-spiloit). 2/2. [Named in 
1867 f. Gr. xaraomaAos spotted, defiled + -1TE.] 
A hydrous silicate of alumina, with some iron, 
manganese, etc. ; an ash-grcy pearly mineral found 
in Sweden. 1868 Dana Jfin. 403. 

|Catasta, [a. L. catasta scaffold, stage for 
selling slaves, etc., also an enginc of torture. 
According to Lewis and Short, f. Gr, xardoraots 
settling, putting down, fixed state, etc. (? Thence 
It. cafasta funeral-pile, Pg. ca¢asta stall in which 
slaves are set for sale).] 

a. Hist. A block on which slaves were exposcd 
for sale. b. //ist, A stage or bed of torture uscd 
in early Christian times. +¢. Humorously or 
affectedly used for the stocks (ods.). 

1650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 12 What will not inoney do 
with a Scot (now their Catasta isin readiness). 1664 BuTLER 
Hud, \\. 1. 238 In close Catasta shut [ed. 1694 401 role, 
Catasta is but a pair of Stocks in English. 1685 J. Scott 
Chr. Life (1747) 111. 91 How could they have sung in the 
midst of Be, smiled npon Racks, triumphed upon 
Wheelsand Catastaes. 1853 Kincstey //yfatia xiii.( Hoppe) 
Standing an hour on the catasta to be handled from head 
to foot in the minimum of clothing. 


To remove 


CATASTROPHE. 


Catastaltic, «. Aid. fad. 1. cadestadtie-us, 
a, Gr. xatacraAtixds, f. karaoréAAew to repress, 
check.] Kestraining, checking : formerly applied 
to astringent and styptic substances, 

1851 in Mayne. 

|| Catastasis katastisis). [Gr «aradraois 
settling, appointment ; settled condition ; f. xaé@ 
tordva: to set down, appoint, establish, settle; f. 
kara down +ora- stand. In mod.F. catustase.] 

1. See quots.) [This sense not in Gr. or 1..] 

1656 Brount Glissogr., Catastasts, the third part of a 
Comedy, and signifies the state wid full vigour of it. ‘Tra 
gedies and Comedies have four principal parts in re pect of 
the matter treated of. 1. Jrofasis. 2. Mpitasis, 3. Catas- 
tasts, 4. Catastrophe. 1668 Devpoin Pram, Locsy in 
Arb. Garner I. 520 Vhirdly. The Catastasis or Counter- 
turn, which destroys Ihat expectation. 1751 Cuawares 
Cycl., Catastasts..the third part of the antient drama; 
heing that wherein the intrigue is supported, carried on, 
and heightened till it be ripe for the unravelling in the 
catastrophe. 1761 Sverne 7 rest. Shandy. Slawkent. Tale, 
‘The epitasis, wherein the action is more fully entered aren 
and heightened, lill it arrives at ils state or height, called 
the catastasis, 1837 Cartyin fr. Rev, ihe I) va. i. 223 
No catastrophe, rather a catastasis or heightening. 

2. Rhet. ‘Vhe narrative part of a specch, usually 
the beginning of it, in which the orator scts forth 
the subject to be discussed. (In mod. Dicts. 

3. Med. ‘The state or condition of anything ; 
constitution; habit of body’. (In mod. Dicts.) 


+Catastematic, @. Obs. rare—'. [ad. Gr. 
karaornpatinds cstablished, sedate, moderate, tran- 
quil (iu 780v7% xaragrnparixy moderate pleasure, 
a term of the Epicurean philosophy), f. caraornpa 
scttlement, constitution, f. xa6toravar ; see prec.] 

1655-60 Stan.ey /fist. PAtlos. (1701) 134/2 Catastematick, 
perinanent pleasure, which consisteth in privation of Grief 
and a quiel void of all disturbance, which Epicurus held [to 
be our ultimate end). 

Cataster. [ad. It. Sp., caastvo.] =Capbastnre. 

1855 Mirman Lat. Christianity 1X. xav.i. 18 The valua- 
tion of Pope Nicholas,the established cataster which had 
been acted on for above a century. 


Catasterism (kate'stérizm . fad. Gr. «ar- 
aorepoues a ‘placing among thc stars; Kar- 
agreptopot was the name of a treatise attributed to 
Eratosthenes giving the legends of the different 
constellations’ (Liddell and Scott); (ult.) f. cara 
+dornp star, Cf. ASTERISM.] 

a. pf. The treatise mentioncd above. 


constellation, 

1803 G. S. Faser Cadert II. 251 The remarkable assem- 
blage of catastcrisms. .in the neighbourhood of the supposed 
ship of Jason. 1837 Wuewect //ist. /uduct. Sc. 1. iv. § 1 
(L.) The ‘ Catasterisms’ of Eratosthenes. .were an enumera- 
tion of 475 of the principal stars according to the constella- 
tions in which they are. 1852'Tn. Ross //usmdoldt’s Trav. 
Introd. 17 The catasterisms of their zodiac. 

[f. Cata- 


Catastrophal (kate'strdfal), a. 
STROPHE +-AL.] Of the nature of a catastrophe ; 


disastrous. 

1842 P. Scrore Volcanos 6 The great catastrophal earth- 
quake of Riobamba. 1882 Daily News 6 Feb., Mr. Proctor, 
after his catastrophal forebodings. 


Catastrophe katarstrdfi), Also 7 cata- 
strophy. [a. Gr. xaracrpopy overturning, sudden 
turn, conclusion, f. xara-orpépey to overtum, eétc., 
f. xara down + orpépery to turn.] 

1. ‘The change or revolution which produces 
the conclusion or final event of a dramatic picce’ 
(J.); the dénouement. 

1579 E. K. in Spenser's Sheph. Cad. May, Gloss., Vhis tale 
is much like tothat in Acsops fables, but the catastrophe and 
ende is farre different. 1584 R. Scot Discow, Wettcher. m1. 
x. 44 marg., A comicall catastrophe. 1602 2ud Pt. Return 
Jr. Parnass. i. (Arb.) 21 Sad is the plot, sad the Cata- 
strophe, 1616 R. C. Témes® Wohis. 1871) 111 Thou shalt be 
the protasis and catastrophe of my epistle, 1684 T. Dueser 
Th. Earth V1. 157 Vhat happy catastrophe and last scene 
which is to crown the work, 1714 Gay |What dye call tt 
Pref., They deny it to be Tragical, because its Catastrophe 
is a Wedding. @1876 J. H. Newman fist. S&. 1.1, ini. 158 
Such was the catastrophe of this long and anxious drama. 

2. ‘A final event; a conclusion generally un- 
happy’ (J.); a disastrous end, finish-up, conclu- 
sion, upshot ; overthrow, ruin, calamitous fate. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad/'s Wedd 1. ii. 57 On the Catastrophe and 
hecle of pastime When it was out. 1609 Armin /tad Lay! r 
(1880) 194 Thinking to deuower And worke my liues Cata- 
strophy. 1628 Meap in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 343 111. 265 This 
was the obscure catastrophe of that great man. 1672 Max- 
vett Reh. Transp. 1. 251 The late war, and its horrid 
catastrophe. 1678 Lirtteton Lat. Dict., A Catastrophe or 
upshot of a business, catastrophe exitus, 1728 Moras 
Algiers II. iii. 256 This catastrophe had the brave Barba- 
rossa and all his vast Designs. 1783 Lp. Ilaites Antig. 
Chr. Ch. iv. 128 The catastrophe of that siege is well known. 
18so W. Irvine .Watomet 11. 290 This miserable cata- 
strophe toa miserable career. : 

+b. humorously. The posteriors. Obs. _ 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /17, 1. i. 60 Away you Scullion .. He 
tickle your catastrophe. — i 

8. An event producing a subversion of the order 
or system of things. 

1696 Month. Mercury V1N. 91 The Consternation and Cor - 
fusion .. upon such a sudden Catastrophy. 1717 I't Few 
Hist. Ch, Scot.(1844)§ ler many Kevolutions, Convulsions, 


b. A 


CATASTROPHIC. 


and Catastrophes. 187: Farrar Iitu. Hist. ili. 92 God 
reveals His will not by sudden catastrophes and violent 
revolutions. ) ; 

b. esp. in Geol. A sudden and violent change in 
the physical order of things, such as a sudden 
upheaval, depression, or convulsion affecting the 
earth’s surface, and the living beings upon it, by 
which some have supposed that the successive 
geological periods were suddenly brought to an 
end. (Cf. CATACLYSM, CATASTROPHISM.) 

1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1.89, II. 160. 1858 WHEWELL 
Novum Org. Renov. 25 (L.) There are, in the palztiolo- 
gical sciences, two antagonist doctrines: catastrophes and 
uniformity. 1887 Spectator 7 May 626/1 No geologist of 
repute now believes that mountain-ranges originated in 
catastrophes. 

4. A sudden disaster, wide-spread, very fatal, or 
signal. (In the application of exaggerated lan- 
guage to misfortunes it is used very loosely.) 

1748 Anson Voy. 11. ii. (ed. 4) 429 Thus were we all... re- 
duced to the utmost despair by this catastrophe. 1795 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 289 The public catastrophe was 
actually completed by the actual recall of Lord F. 1855 
Motiey Dutch Rep. (1861) II. 270 An inundation, more 
tremendous than any .. recorded in those annals so prolific 
in such catastrophes. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 11. xiii. 131 
This fishery is fearfully hazardous; scarcely a year passes 
without a catastrophe. Zod. Our hostess was immensely 
relieved that dinner had gone off without any catastrophe. 
My luggage has not arrived: what a catastrophe ! 

Catastrophic (ketistrgfik), a. fad. Gr. 
Kataotpopik-os, f. karaorpop~y CATASTROPHE.] Of 
the nature of, or belonging to, a catastrophe: esf. 
in the history of the earth or the universe. 

1837 WHEWELL Hist. /uduct. Sc. (1857) III. 512 The sup- 
posed proofs of catastrophic transition. 1849 MurcHison 
Siluria xx. 491 A catastrophic destruction of such animals, 
1871 E. H. Prumptre Spirits in Pris. (1884) 348 Events 
which are not continuous, but catastrophic... such as the 
Resurrection and the Last Judgment. 

Catastro‘phical, 2. [f. as prec.+-au.] Re- 
ferring to, dealing with, catastrophes ; also =prec. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. Pref. 24 Paragraphs circuitously 
approaching .. to a catastrophical climax. 1876 Cozterp. 
Rev. XXVIII. 740 A..disturbance of the laws and direction 
of matter and force,—sudden, and catastrophical. 

Hence Catastro‘phically adv. 

1872 Baceuor Physics & Pol. (1876) 155 As soon as that 
repression was catastrophically removed. 

Catastrophism (katestréfiz’m). [f. CaTas- 
TROPHE 3+-ISM.] The theory that certain geo- 
logical and biological phenomena were caused by 
catastrophes, or sudden and violent disturbances 
of nature, rather than by continuous and uniform 
processes. 

1869 Huxrey in Scz. Opinion 21 Apr. 464/1 By Catastro- 
phism I mean any form of geological speculation which .. 
supposes the operation of forces different in their nature .. 
from those which we at present see in action. 1883 H. 
Drummonp Nat. Law in Spir. W.19 It was the Geology 
of Catastrophism. 

Jig. 1885 Century Mag. XXXI. 68 The Craig household 
..was conducted on the theory of ‘catastrophism’ rather 
than that of ‘uniform law’. 

Catastrophist (kate'strdfist). Geol. [f. as 
prec. + -1sT.] One who holds the theory of catas- 
trophism ; opposed to zzzformitarian. Also attrib. 

1837 WHeEweELL Hist, Juduct. Sc. (1857) III. 509 Geolo- 
gists who had been bred up in the catastrophist creed. 
1879 Spencer Data of Ethics iv. § 17 Fora generation after 
geologists had become uniformitarians in Geology, they 
remained catastrophists in Biology. 1879 Lit, World 161/1 
We are still catastrophists in judging of history. 

+ Cata‘strophize. Obs.—° ‘To end a Comedy 
or the like’ (Cockeram 1623). 

+ Catastrophonieal, a2. (A nonsense word.) 

1605 Marston Dutch Court. 11.1, A signe of good shaving, 
my catastrophonicall fine boy. 

+Catastrum. Oés.-° [ad. Gr. xaraorpwpa 
deck.] ‘The decke or hatch ofa ship’ (Cockeram). 

+ Catathleba. Obs. rare—'. [?f. Gr. xata- 
@ArB- to press down.} Some fabulous monster. 

c1300 K. Adis. 6564 Another best ther is, of eovel kynde 

..Catathleba is hire name. 

Catawampous (ketawompes), a. slang, 
chiefly U.S. Also catawamptious (-fas). [A 
humorous formation, the origin of which is lost: 
the first part of the word was perhaps suggested 
by catamount, or ? by words in Gr. xata-.] Fierce, 
unsparing, destructive. (A high-sounding word 
with no very definite meaning.) 

1856 Hlousch. Words XI111. 148 It had fallen a victim to 
the jaws of deadly alligator, or catawampous panther. 

ence Catawa‘mpously, Catawa'mptiously 
adv., ‘fiercely, eagerly. To be catawamptiously 
chawed up is to be completely demolished, utterly 
defeated’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.). 

1852 Lytron Aly Vovel in Blackw. Mag. LXXI. 434 To 
be catawampously champed up [ed. 1853 chawed up] bya 
mercenary selfish cormorant of acapitalist. 1857 F. Douc- 
Lass Sfeeck (Bartlett) To take to our heels before three 
hundred thousand slaveholders, for fear of being catawamp- 
tiously chawed up? 

So also Catawa'mpus sé., used vaguely for ‘ fierce 
creature, vermin’, or the like. 

1874 M. Cottins Frances 1. 162 The catawampuses you 


174. 


see about harvest time—they fly quite pretty in the air, but, 
O my gracious, don’t they sting ! ; 

Catawba (katO-ba). [From the river Catawba 
in S. Carolina, U.S. (named from the Aatakba 
Indians), where the grape was first discovered.] 

[1775 Apair Amer, Ind, 223, 1 begin with the Katahba, be- 
cause their country is the most contiguous to Charles-Town.] 

a. An American species of grape( 77s Labrusca), 
which is largely cultivated in the central States of 
the American Union. b. The light sparkling rich- 
flavoured wine made from this grape (first made 
¢. 1830). More fully Catawha grape, wine. 

1857 Rep. Commiss. Patents Washington 433 The Ca- 
tawba is the grape generally planted in vineyards for the 
production of wine. ¢1857 Loner. Birds of Passage, ‘ Ca- 
tawba Wine’, For Catawba wine Has need of no sign, No 
tavern-bush to proclaim it. 1864 Browninc Sludge, It was 
your own wine, sir, the good Champagne (I took it for Ca- 
tawba, you're so kind). 1867 Atlantic Monthly Aug. 241 
Five thousand gallons of the still unvexed Catawba. 

Catayl(e, catayll(e, obs. ff. CATTLE. 

+Catazaner. Obs. rare—'. 


1632 Suirtey Bad? v. 1 O the Catazaners, we turned 


there! 
+ Cat-band. Sc. Obs. ‘A bar or iron for 


securing 2 door; a chain drawn across a street 


for defence’ (Jam.). The exact sense is doubtful.’ 

1650 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 507 Also the toun. .made cat- 
bands of yron to hold off horses, brought the canons. . within 
the toune, &c. a@1670 Spatpinc 7roudb. Chas. I (1829) 80 
To make preparations for defence. .to big up their own back 
gates, closes, and ports, have their catbands in readiness. 
1671 Acts of Sederunt 11 Feb. (Jam.) In case they have 
not sufficient catbands upon the doors of their prisons. 

Catbird (keatbsid). [See quot. 1885.] An 
American thrush (A/tmus Carolinensis). 

1731 Mortimer in PAL, Trans, XX XVII. 175 Aluscicapa 
vertice nigro, The Cat-Bird. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. 
Breakf.-t. 230, | hear the whispering voice of Spring, The 
thrush’s trill, the cat-bird’s cry. a 1879 Lowett Poet. Wks. 
(1879) 38 The cat-bird croons in the lilac-bush. 1885 Pad/ 
Mall G. 21 May 4/2 The ‘ cat-bird ’. .derives its name from 
its ordinary cry of alarm, which somewhat resembles the 
mew of a cat. 

Catcall (kz'tk5l), 5b. Also 8 cateal. 
the nocturnal cry or ‘ waul’ of the cat.] 

1. A squeaking instrument, or kind of whistle, 
used esp. in play-houses to express impatience or 
disapprobation. (See Sfectator No. 361.) 

1659-60 Pepys Diary (1879) I. 67, 1..called on Adam 
Chard, and bought a cat-call there, it cost me two groats. 
171z Appison Sfect. No. 361 P 2, | was very much surprised 
with the great Consort of Cat-calls. .to see somany Persons 
of Quality of both Sexes assembled together at a kind of 
Catterwawling. 1732 Fietpinc Covent Gard. Trag. 1. i, 
I heard a tailor sitting by my side, Play on his catcal, and 
cry out, ‘Sad stuff!’ 1753 Gray’s [un Fral. No. 61 A 
shrill toned Catcall, very proper to be used at the next 
new Tragedy. 1865 Lond. Rev. 30 Dec. 687/1 That vilest 
of all the inventions of Jubal, the catcall. 

2. The sound made by this instrument or an imi- 
tation with the voice; a shrill screaming whistle. 

1749 Jounson Jrene Prol., Should partial cat-calls all his 
hopes confound He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound. 
21764 Lioyp Authors Apol. Wks. 17741. 1 Powerful cat- 
call from the pit. 1817 Mar. Epcewortu Harrington (1833) 
82. 1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., In the face of catcalls and 
other occasional demonstrations from the * gods’. 

One who uses the instrument. 

1714 BupceLtt Sfect. No. 602 A notorious Rake that 
headed a Party of Cat-cals. 

Catcall (ketkdl), v. [f. prec.] 

1. Zz/7. To sound a catcall, esf. at a theatre or 


similar place of amusement. 

1734 Fietpinc Univ. Gallant Prol.,’Tis not the poet’s wit 
affords the jest, But who can catcall, hiss, or whistle best ? 
1762 Canninc in Poet. Register (1807) 455 Let them cat- 
call and hiss as they will. 1820 Blackw, Mag. VIII. 5 Some 
catcalled, and some roared ‘ go on’. 

2. trans. To receive or assail with catcalls. 

a 1700 DryvEN Prologue Pilgrim (R.) His cant, like merry 
Andrew's noble vein, Cat-calls the sects to draw them in 
again. 1843 Macaucay Jad. D'Arblay, Ess. (1854) 711/2 
Better to be hissed and catcalled by her Daddy than by a 
whole sea of heads in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, 

Ilence Cartcalling v/. sb. and ppl. a. 

¢1781 Map. D’Arsray in Macaulay £ss. (1887) 748 That 
hissing, groaning, catcalling epistle. 1864 Daily Ted. 9 Dec., 
The gods indulged in their usual habit of whistling and cat- 
calling. 1881 Ln. W. Pirt Lennox Plays, Players, §¢. 1.77 
A sound of hissing and cat-calling was now heard. 

Catch (ketf), 5.1 Also 5 cacche, kache, 
Se. each, 5-6 Sc. caich(e, 6 catche, cache, 6-7 
katch, 7 Sc. caitche, 7-9 (chiefly in sense 14) 
ketch. [f. the vb. (The senses are taken from 
different uses of the verb, and form no regular 
series among themselves. )] 

1. The act or fact of catching in various senses ; 


see the vb. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia 1. (1613) 91 She would faine the 
catchof Strephon flie. 1649G. Daniet 7rinarch., Rich. 11, 
Ixviii, Demands To Princes made in Catch of Rebel Hands. 
1786 De Fok Col, Fack (1840) 203 She intended to have me, 
if she could catch, and it was indeed a kind of a catch. 
1870 Daily News 20 Sept., The French captured a German 
schbnee .and this wretched little catch called forth an un- 
common deal of enthusiasm and cheering. 1884 J. Payn 
Thicker than W. vi. 42 There was a ‘catch’ in her breath. 
1887 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 692 The young people .. play at 
catch with coloured balls, 


[From 


CATCH. 


+b. Zo le (or be) at (the) catch, to lie (or be. 
upon the catch: to lie in wait; to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing some- 
thing, esp. of catching a person’s words, finding 
fault, making objections, etc. Ods. 

1630 Sippes Bruised Reed xv. Wks. 1862 1.68 As one sitting 
at a catch for all advantages against them. 1642 RoGERs 
Naaman 528 Asa prisoner .. always lies at the catch and 
opportunity to seeke his escape. 1656 H. More Axtid. 
Ath, nu. xi. § 7. 75 Scaliger lay at catch with him [Cardan] 
to take him tripping wherever he could. 174z RicHARD- 
son Pamela IV. 170, 1 saw he was upon the Catch, and 
look’d stedfastly upon me whenever I mov’d my Lips. 1814 
oh Austen Lady Susan xiv. (1879) 230 Miss M. is abso- 

utely on the catch for a husband. 
a. The catching of fish. b. The number of 
fish caught at one time, or during one season. 

1463 Mann. & Housch. Exp. 473 To axe of my lord of 
Duram in yifte the kache of Hangeford. 1799 J. RoBert- 
son Agric. Perth 377 The expence of fishing must be paid 
..after which the benefit of the catch is supposed to accrue 
to the proprietors. 1875 Bucktanp Log-dk, 12 The catch 
depends very much upon the weather. 1884 Stubs’ Merc. 
Circular 27 Feb. 194/1 The total catch of mackerel by the 
New England fleet was 236,685 barrels. 

3. Cricket. The act of catching the ball, when 
stmick by the batsman, before it reaches the ground, 
and so putting him ‘ out ’. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 17 Weymark unhappily misses a 
Catch. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, At every bad attempt at 
a catch. he launched his personal displeasure at the head 
of the devoted individual in such denunciations as..‘now 
butter-fingers’. 1886 Gurney Phantasms of Living 1. 561 
His mental condition after just missing a catch. 

b. transf. A player who catches well. 

1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 102 H. J. Ford; a safe 
catch in the long-field. 

+4. Sc. A chase, pursuit. Ods. 

c1450 Henryson A/or. Fad. 83 Yee shall rew this race, 
What was the cause yee gaue mee sicakatch? .~ 

+5. Sc. Tennis. (Cf. CacHESsPEL.) Obs. 

1478 Ratis Raving 1. 1245 Ryne at baris, and at the ball, 
And at the caich play with all. 1496 Treasurer's Acc. in 
Tytler Hzst. Scot, (1864) 11.261 2o¢e, To the king in Strive- 
lin, to play at the cach. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 509 
James Stewart .. playand..wes with his peiris all Than at 
the catche. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 3411 Thocht I preich not, 
Ican play at the caiche. 1599 James 1 Basil. Doron 1. 
(1603) 121 Playing at the caitche or tennise. 

+6. A trick. Ods. 

1430 Lerne or be Lewd in Babees Bk. (1868) 9 Warre 
Knavis cacches. 

+7. A catching or entangling question. Ods. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 86 The catch is so unphilo- 
sophical, that that which gainsays it most, is most true. 
1693 W. Freke Sed. Ess. xii.62 Most of their arguments 
..are nothing but a few empty Catches in mere words. 

8. Something intended to catch the attention, the 
popular fancy or demand, etc. 

1781 Cowrer Left. 5 Mar. Wks. (1876) 66 Tbe passage you 
objected to I inserted merely by way of catch. 1871S. S. 
Jorvan in Zss. § Lyrics (1878) 204 This is a ha’penny catch. 

+ 9. A catching sight; a glimpse, view. Ods. 

1975 JOHNSON in Boswell (1831) III. 258 Such houses as 
had any catch of the river. 1796 Morse A mez. Geog. 1. 610 
[It] presents to the eye, through the cleft, a small catch of 
smooth blue horizon. 

10. concr. That by which anything is caught and 
held ; any contrivance for checking the motion of 
a piece of mechanism, a door, etc. 

1520 WS. Acc. St. Fohn’s Hosp. Canterb., Payd for a lache 
and a cache and a stapylle ijd. 1647 /é7d. 86 Fora katch 
for my gate jd. 1644 Nve Guznery (1670) 31 These catches, 
being either of steel or brass. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No. 2132/4A 
pair of plain Pistols with. .one of the Catches broke off from 
the Lock. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Mechanics u. vi. 25 (Libr. 
Usef. Knowl.), The ratchet-wheel and catch. 1851 //dust. 
Lond, News 42 The derrick being supported by a catch or 
pall. 1882 Mattock Soc. Eguality viii. 203 A catch at- 
tached to the beam of the engine. 

11. That which is caught or is worth catching ; 
something gained ; an acquisition. 

1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. u. i. 333 No doubt but hehath got 
a quiet catch. 1606 — 7>. & Cry. u. i. 109 Hector shall 
haue a great catch, if he knocke out either of your braines ; 
he were as good cracke a fustie nut with no kernell. 1662 
Dryven Wild Gall. mu. i, The Gentleman had got a great 
Catch of her, as they say. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. 1. ix. 
(1849) 174 He would be a great catch to the settlement. 
1840 Marryat Poor Yack: li, She .. was considered quite a 
catch at card-parties. 

+12. The point to be caught or seized. Ods. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxxiv. xxxil. 873 a, 1 will not use 
many words..but come to the very catch and point of the 
matter. 

+13. A fragment or scrap of anything caught 
up; ‘a snatch; a short interval of action’ (J.). 

@1626 Bacon (J.) All which notions are but ignorant 
catches of a few things, which are most obvious to mens 
observations. 16.. Locke (J.) It has been writ by catches, 
with many intervals. 1665 GLanviLL Sceps. Sci. i. 10 We 
retain a catch of these pretty stories, 1742 RicHARDSON 
Pamela 111. 362 Down she sat, and sung a little Catch, 
andcry’d Hem! twice. 1830 T. Hamitton Cyril Thornton 
(1845) 78, I made speeches, and roared catches of songs. 

14. Afusic. Originally, a short composition for 
three or more voices, which sing the same melody, 
the second singer beginning the first line as the 
first goes on to the second line, and so with each 
successive singer; a RounD. ‘The catch was for 


each succeeding singer to take up or catch his 


CATCH. 


part in time’ (Grove). Subsequently spectally 
applied to rounds in which the words are so ar- 
ranged as to produce ludicrous effects, one singer 
catching at the words of another. Also aférid, 
and in comé., as catch-club, catch-maker. 

r6ox Cornwattyes ss. u. xlili, (1631) 207 Like a singing 
catch, some are beginning when others are ending. 1613 
Oversury A JVife (1638) 217 The wakefull ketches on 
Christmas Eve. [1625 Bacon A/asgues & Tri, Ess. (Arb.) 
539 Seuerall Quires. .taking the Voice by Catches, Anthenie 
wise.) 1636 Featty Clavis Alysé. xxvii. 343 Singing as it 
were a catch, and taking the word one froin another. 172 
Appison Sect. No. 72 ?9 Several old Catches, which they 
sing at all Hours. 1802 Mar. Epcrwortn A/oral T. (1816) 
1. viii. 56. @ 1859 Macautay Siog. (1867) 5 Dean Aldrich, a 
divine now chiefly remembered by his catches, 

1787 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Ode xpon Ode Wks. 1794 1. 385 
note, Though not a Purcell..a very pretty catch-maker. 
1807 W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) x97 Straddle was. .a member 
ofa catch-club. . 

4, Sense obscure. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 /fen. [V, u. iv. 252 Thou Horson obscene 
greasie Tallow Catch. 


Catch- in comb. ; see after the vd. 

+ Catch, sb.2 Oss. Forms: 5-7 cache, 6-7 
catch, 7 katch, 7- Krtcn, g.v. [MIE. cache; prob. 
f. CatcH v. or sb.1 The later ketch is analogous 


to deg for cag, kennel for cannel, etc. 

It may be the sb. Catcu! (in ME. cac/tie) in sense 4 ‘chase, 
pursuit’, as Yacut is Du. jaet, gachkt ‘chase, pursuit’, for 
jachtschip, ageschip, in reference to its swiftness. ] 

A strongly-built vessel of the galiot order, usually 
two-masted, and of from 100 to 250 tons burden. 
= KETCH. 

1481-90 //oward Ifouseh. Bks. (1841) 397 Rede oker to 
send be watyr with the sayd hoppes, in Ferdes cache of 
Brekemlynsey. 156% Even Art Navig. Pref., Fyshermen 
that go a trawlyng for fyshe in Catches or mongers. 1580 
Sir R. Bincuam in Sfenser’s Wks, (Grosart) 1. 468 A small 
catch or craer of Sir William Wynters. 1624 Capt. Smit 
Virginia u. 23 The river..is navigable..with Catches and 
small Barkes 30 or 4o myles farther. 1625 J. GLANVILLE 
Voy. Cadiz (1883) 116 Catches, being short and round built, 
bee verie apt to turne up and downe, and usefull to goe to 
and fro, and to carry messages between shipp and shipp al- 
most with anie wind. 164z Nicnotas Ze/é, in Carte’s Col/. 
(1735) 89 Sir John Hotham hath lately apprehended .. one 
of the King’s caches, a@ 1693 Urqunart Aaéelais iu. lii. 
429 Catches, Capers, and other Vessels. 

+ Catch, sJ.3, obs. f. KEDGE, small anchor. 

1791 SMEATON Edystone L. $143 We immediately let go 
another small anchor or Catch .. paying out the hawser of 
the catch-anchor. 


+ Catch, sé.4 Ods.= Ketcu, ‘Jack Keteh’. 


- a1672 Woop Life (1848) 234 When he had hanged about 


half an hour [he] was cut down by Catch or Ketch, and 
quartered under the gallows. 


Catch, a.: see Catcu- (after the vb.). 

Catch (ketf), v. Pa. t. and pple. caught 
(kot). Forms: 2-4 cache(n, 3 Ovm. keechenn, 
kecchen, 3-4 cacchen, 4 kachen, 4-5 kache, 
ceacche, kacche, 4-6 cach, catche, 5 kach, 
katche, cachche, cahch, 5-6 cache, 6 Sv. 
caucht ; (also 3-4 keche, 5 kecche, ceche, 6 


ketch(e), 6- catch, (9 dial. cotch). a. 4. a. 
4 cached, katched, 5 cacchid, -it, cacht, 
6- catched, 7-8 catch’d, catcht. 8B. 3 Orm. 


ceabhte, 3-4 cahte, cauhte, 3-5 ca3te, ka;te, 
4-5 cau3te, kau3te, (kaufte), ca3t, ka3t, cau3t, 
kau3t, cawght, 5 caghte, kaghte, caute, caght, 
kaght, kaught, coght, cought, 4-6 caughte, 
5- caught; (also 3 (bi)-kehte, keihte, 5 
ke3te, 6 keight.) Pa. pple. a. 3 Orm. (bi)- 
eeechedd, 4-5 cached, -id, cacchit, katched, 5 
eacchid, cachet, 5-6 cachit, kachit, 6 cacch- 
ide, catchte), 6-9 catcht, catched, (7 catch’t), 
7-8 eatch’d, (9 dal. cotcht, cotch’d). 8. 3 (bi)- 
Kahht, icaht, 4 caht, cauht, ycau3t, ikau3t, 
kawht, cawght, (kight), 4-5 ca3t, cau3t, cought, 
5 caght, kaght, (caut, keghet), (6 caughte, y-, 
i-caught, caucht), 5- caught. [ME. cache-n, 
cacche-n, a. ONF. cachter (3rd sing. pr. cache), = 
central OF. chacier, later chasster, mod.F. chasser 
(Picard cacher) = Pr. cassar, Sp. cazar (OSp. cab- 
tar\, Pg. cagar, It. cacciare:—late L. *captidre, f. 
capt-us ‘taken captive’, which took in Romanic 
the place of L. caftare ‘to strive to setzc, seek to 
catch, lie in wait for’, and in late use = venart 
‘to hunt, chase’, which is the sense in all the 
Romanic langs, This sense was also original in 
Eng.; and continued in Scotch to 16th c. (see 
sense 1); but for thts the central OF. chacier, chace 
was adopted in form chace-1 by 1300, and catch 
was gradually confined to its present sense, which 
is unknown to French and the other langs., but is 
that of OE. dwcec(e)an, ME. lacchen, lachen. With 
the latter, cachen seems to have been very early 
_treated as synonymous, and at length entirely took 
tts place. Hence, app. the pa. t. cakte, cauhte, 
tarzte, caught, like lahte, lauhte, lau;te, laught, 
which was used along with the regular cacched, 
catchte, catched, and during the prescnt century has 
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superseded it in literary usc (though catched, cotched 
is still widely prevalent in dial. or vulgar speech).] 
I. +1. trans. To chase, to drive, Ods. 

cxaso Gen. & Fx. 949 Gredi foueles fellen dor-on .. abram 
. -kazte is[=them] wel. cx305 Disp, Mary § Cross x02 in 
Leg. Rood 134 Pe Jewes from pe cros me keizt. 1330 R. 
Bronne Chron. (1810) 120 Mald porgh pe Lundrets fro 
London is katched. 138. Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks. 11. 564 
Pis is vois made of pe fend bi which he cacchib on his carte. 
1440 York ALyst. xlviii. 326 Caytiffis 3¢ cacched [ Townley 
lyst. chaste] me feo youre jate. 1499 Preis Parv. 58 
(Pynson) Catchyn [1440 chasyn] or dryue forth bestis, 
mine, 1513 Douctas /éne/s 1. i. 4 Our land and see cachit 
[actatns] with mekle pyne. 

+2. intr. To chase, run, hasten; to press ov. 

cr325 E. E. Allit. P. B. 629 He cached to hiscob-hous & 
a calf bryngez. ¢1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Ant. 1794 Kysse me 
now comly, & I schal cach hepen. c1400 Destr. Troy 2014 
pai..kachyn on kyndly, & paire course held. 1526 SkELTON 
Magnyf, 1513 Hercules .. with hys stubborne mace That 
made Cerberus to cache. } 

IL. To capture, es. that which tries to escape ; 

hetrce, to cnsnare, surprise, overtake, reach, get at. 

+3. trans. To take forcible possession of, cap- 
ture (a town, castle, ship, country, etc.). Ods. 

¢xzos Lay. 4547 Monie scipen he ber cahte, 1382 Wyctir 
2 Kings xiv, 7 And he cau3te [1388 took] the place, that 
hatte Petra, in bateyl. c1g00o Destr. Troy 1467 To cache 
a castell pat was kene holdyn. /d/d. 9766 Carles paire 
cuntre cacht as paire aune. 1535 CovERDALE Fudg. v. 12 
Catch him yt catched the, thou sonne of Abinoam. , 

4. esp. To capture or lay hold of (that which 
tries or would try to escape, as a man or animal). 
This may be done by superior speed and force, by 
surprise, by any snare or engine of capture. (The 
proper word for this action, which is also its matn 


sense, and lies at the base of most of the others.) 

¢12z05 Lay. 31501 3if he me mihte cacchen [1275 cache] he 
me wolde quellen. a 1225 Aucr. R. 294 Capite nobis uulpes 
paruulas. .kecched uS..pe 3unge uoxes. ¢ 1325 Pol. Songs 
152 He may scape ant we aren ever caht. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Neeve's T. 185 They cowde nat .. Here capil cacche, it ran 
away so fast. — A/elibens P 212 He. .setteth a nette byfore 
his feet to cacchen him. 1393 Gower Conf. 111. 258 As the 
tigre his time awaiteth In hope for to cacche his pray. 
¢1400 Destr, Troy 12993 He purpost hym priuely .. at his 
comyng to kacche hym olyue. 1486 Bs. St. Albans E viij a, 
‘Theys houndes all Bayen and cryen when thay hym ceche 
shall. 1593 Tecd[-trothe’s N. Y. Gift 35 The siltest crea- 
tures are seldome catcht in ordinary trappes. 1601 SHAKs. 
Twel, N.u. iti. 65 Some dogs will catch well. 1607 — Cor. 
1. iii. 66, I saw him run after a gilded Butterfly, & when he 
caught it, he let it go againe, and after it againe. .& catcht 
it again. 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 375 He had fished all 
night and catcht nothing. 1672-5 Comber Comp. Temple 
(1702) 91 Some silly Bird..suddenly catcht in the Fowler's 
snare. 1713 C’ress Wincnetsea Misc. Poems 96 Till think- 
ing Thee to've catched, Himself by thee was caught. 1736 
Let. in Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11.143 He catched four or five 
of the rebels that were lurking in Angus. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 14 Small birds .. caught in a singular 
manner. 1815 Afonthly Mag. XX XVIII. 435 One might 
almost say they would come to be catched. 1847 TENny- 
son Princ. v. 105 Like tender things that being caught feign 
death. 1866 NV. §& Q. Ser. ut. IX. 498/t True amphibians, 
catching their prey in the water. 

Jig. 1715 Burnet Own Time 11.43 He was early catched 
by the eanita and bred many years among them. 

Jig. To ensnare, entrap; to deccive, ‘take in’. 

1382 WycuiF 1 Cor. iii. 19, I schal catche wyse men in her 
fell wysdom. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 189 Othir lordis he 
cacchid, or caute, with fayre wordes. 1611 Biste A/ark 
xii. 13 To catch him in his words. 1654 Cromweti Sf. 
4 Sept. (Carlyle) For few have been catched by the former 
mistakes. 1699 Benttey Phad. 283 To see how Error is 
propagated, even Petavius too was caught here. 1887 
Manch, Guard. 8 Mar.8 With a dollar only minted in Lon- 
don..someone would be ‘caught’. 

+ 6. fig. To obtain by exertion (viewed as a race 
or chase) ; to attain, get possesston of. Oés. 

1382 Wyetir x Zi. vi. x2 Catche euerlastyng lyf [Tix- 
DALE, CoverD. laye honde on; NAc. apprehend; 1611 lay 
hold on]. ¢1q2z0 Afetr. Life St. Kath. (Halliw.) 19 Many 
have there kaght ther heele. 1561 Daus tr. Budlinger on 
sifoc. (1573) 61 A feruent zeale to follow and catch thy 
saluation. 1593 Suaks. 3 /Yen. V7, m1. ii. 179, 1.. Torment 
my selfe, to catch the English Crowne. 1605 — AYacé. 1. 
vil. 3 If th’ Assassination Could. .catch With his surcease, 
Successe. 

+b. in a weaker sensc: To gain or obtain (e.g. 
money) by one’s own action. Oéds. (Cf. 29, 38.) 

1377 Lanau.. P. Pl. B. xt. 168 For no cause to cacche siluer 
pere-by. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 202 Where they the profit 
mighten cacche. cx1ss0 Bate A. Fohan (1838) 17 Besydes 
what ye cacche for halowed belles & purgatorye. 

7. To overtake, eome up with (an agent in mo- 
tion). Now more usually ¢o catch up. 

1610 SHAKS. Zem/f. Vv. 1. 315 Saile, so expeditious, that shall 
catch Your Royall fleete farre off. 1678 Litrtetox La’, 
Dict., To catch or overtake one, asseguor, apprehendo. 
3791 ‘G. GamBaDo’ Ann. Horsem. xii. (1809) 115 He made 
a loose..and catch‘d them, within twenty yards of the end- 
ing post. 1848 Mrs. Gasket J/. Barton xxvii, You'll be 
dowu the river in no time, and catch Will, I'll be bound. 

b. To reach, get to (a person or thing before it 
moves away); as in ‘to catch a train, a boat, the 
post, etc.’, where the idea of being in time centers 
in. (The opposite is fo miss, lose.) 

1826 DisraeLi Viv. Grey rv. iii. 146, | was afraid my note 
might not have caught you. 1870 Miss Bripcman &, Lynne 
1. xiii. 220, I shall be able to catch the Sandgate train. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 232 The tourist may . 
walk .. to the Bassenthwaite station, and there catch the 


CATCH. 


train. 1879 Daily Mews 12 Dew 5/3 The popular pastime 
known as ‘catching a train’.. The number of din ypultiter 
train-catchers..reached a daily total of ten. Mod. [ must 
finish iny letter in time to catch the post. 

8. Said of rain, a storm, ¢te., which overtakes 
oue before reachIng ote’s destination. Most fre- 
quently in the fass?ve ; const. usually i. 

1712 Avvison Sfect. No. 317 #9 Caught in a Shower .. 
Returned home and dryed my self. 1758 Jonnson /ifler 
No. 33 P 19 Catched ma shower coming back. 1791 Sura: 
10Nn Edystone L.% 111 The stone vessels, if catched by a 
storm. .retreat into Weymouth Harbour. Jud, We were 
caught in the rain. The rain caught us just ay we had 
reached the shoulder of the hill. 

To come upon suddenly or unexpectedly ; to 
surprise, detect (a person iz or af some action, 
or doting something). 

1610 1. Jonson Adchk. v. iii, What shall 1 doe? I am 
catch’d. 1650 Baxter Saints’ Rest uu. 1662) Pret. 175 Tis 
Adversaries would soon have catched him in it. 1712 S51 RELE 
Spect. No. 406 P 3, | catched her once. .at Chuck-Farthing 
among the Boys. a 1734 Nortn / axa, ui. vill. P13. 541 
They willbe caught napping. 1772 Jotunson in Goswell 1816) 
11. 162, | never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. vii, My sister catching him in the act. 
1883 Liovp £66 §& Flow 1. 94, I used to catch myself say- 
ing ‘ Where’s Frank?’ 

+10. To reach, attain, arrive at a goal. Od. 

1393 Gower Conf. I1. 387 Till they the haven of Troie 
caught. 

11. To reach or get at ‘any one with a blow. 
Said also of the missile, etc. ‘To hit .as opposed 
to miss). (The part reached is introduced by 
sotne prep.) 

1883 Go.pinc Calvin on Deut. clvi. 965 Wee must not 
thinke to escape the scourges of God .. wee shall euer bee 
caught by the backe if God bee against vs. 1834 Geréi. 
Mag. Dec. 11. 587/2 In the act of catching the Saint with 
the hot iron under the right ear. 1885 JWanch, Exam. 
ro Jan. s/t [The missile] caught him on the side of the 
head. J/od. She caught him n sounding box on the ear. 

III. To scize and kecp hold of. 

12. To take hold of suddenly or forcibly; to 
grasp, seize. ; 

aizzs Ancr, R. 102 Hweder pe cat ofhelle .. cauhte, mid 
his cleafres, hire heorte heaued? ¢1340 Cursor AV. 13579 
Oure lord by the hond Adam cawght. c 1400 Destr. Srey 
13508 Wele his cosyn he knew, & kaght hym in army». 
1530 Patsor. 723/2, i snappe at a thyng to catche it with 
my tethe. 1596 Spenser /. Q. 11. ii. 30 Betwixt her feeble 
armes her quickly keight. r61r Bisi.e A/aét. xiv. 31 Lesus 
stretched foorth hie hand, and caught him. 1676 Hoses 
fliad u. 284 The Serpent catched her by the wing. 1766 
Gotps. Vie. W.xxi, 1 caught the dear fortorn wretch in 
my arms. 1842 Tennysox Day-Dream 49 Vhe page has 
caught her hand in his. 1857 Hucues Tom Brows 1. iv, 
He may throw hin, ifhe catches him fairly aLove the wait. 

13. fig. To scize, seize on, lay hold on, affect 


violently. Ods. exc. as in 14. 
1382 Wycitr Jicak iv. prerete hath cachid thee. 1426 
AupeLay Poems 13 Thai be ca3t with covetyse. 1539 Tav- 


ERNER Erasm, Prov. 1» Whan..the disease catcheth ones 
strength. x60r Hottanp Péiny 1. 127 Beyond the river 
Ganges. .the people are canght with the Sun, and begin to 
be blackish. 1604 Suaks. Oth. ui. ili. go Perdition cateh 
my Soule, But I do loue thee. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon 
§ 216 (1810) 225 You have taken the cold, or the cold hath 
caught you. 1789 Woxtcott P. Pindar) £.xfost. Odes iil, 
Perdition catch the money-grasping wretch ! 
+ b. intr. Zo catch to: to setze on. Obs. rare—". 
ex325 E. EB. Allit. P. A. 50 Fore careful colde pat to me 
ca3t. 

14. Of fire: To seize on, lay hold of, attack. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. [1ist, (1827) 1. ut. 392, The fire 
catched all the engines. 1766 Gotpsm. I fc. Hi’. xxi, The 
flames were just catching the bed. 1865 CartyLe fredh. 
Gt. 1V. xu. vi. 167 The fire caught many houses. 

b. intr. To seize on anything; to be commu- 
nicated, spread; also fiz. 

1560 Bisce(Genev.) £-r. xxii. 6 If fire breake out, and catch 
in thethornes. 1634 Be. Hart Occas. Medtt. xxvi, Lei but 
some spark of heretical opinion be let fall upon some. . busy 
spirit, it catcheth instantly. 1723 Appison Cafoit. vi. 37 Does 
ies sedition catch from man to man, And run among their 
ranks? 1715 Desacutiers Fires /pr. 136 The Fire that 
may chance tocatch inthe Chimney. 18124 Soutury Carmen 
Triumph. xv, The flame hath caught, the flame is spread! 

+15. intr. To set in fairly, begin. Ods. rare. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies u. ii. 168 Rains when they once 
Catch, are apt to last. 7 

+16. ¢rans. To fasten, attach. Oés. rare—'. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1077 Cogges with cablis [they] cachyn 
to londe. ; 

17. To lay hold of and detain ; to grip, entangle; 
said of merely phystcal aetion, 

1611 Bipte Gen. xxii. 13 A Kamme caught in a thi ket by 
his hornes. 1644 Evetys Diary Chand og A chayre 
which catches any who sitts doune in it soas n 1 10 be alle 
to stirr out. 1694 tcc. Sev. Late Vey. 1711 Il 43 The 
Ships. .are often catcht between [the Ive-tields}, an} broker 
by them. 1734 tr. Rodlin's Rom. [list. U1. 422 His arm 
were catched in the trunk of the trees. 

b. To fasten or hold with a cateh. 

188: Greener Gun 160 The Vernier iv. 
the sliding bar. . 

18. intr. for reff.) To be laid hold of ani de- 
tained; to become entangled or fixed. 

1787 ‘G. Grampapo* dead. [forsem, \1809 14 His foot 
catching and hanging in the stirrup. 1875 Jowsrt /at> 
(ed. 2) 1. 84 [he scythe end caught in the ngging. fas. 
The bolt would not catch. 

© Jo catch hold: sce 43. 


catched under 


, 
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IV. Less forcibly: To take. 

+19. ¢rans. To take hold of, to take. 
with of, forth, etc. Obs. 

e325 £. &. Adit. P. A. 237 [She] ca3te of her coroun of 
grete tresore. 1382 Wyc.ir Prov. xxxi. 19 Hir_fingris 
ca3ten the spindle. ¢1385 CHaucer L. G. IV. 1850 Pryvely 
she kaught forthe a knyfe. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 291 He tho 
cought A yerde, which he bare on honde..and smote hem. 
1605 CampEN Kev. 18 So they called parchment which wee 
have catcht from the Latine Pergamentum. 1626 DonNE 
erm. 37 And so the Roman Church hath catched a Trans 
and others a Cox anda Suwé and an /u, and varied their 
poetry intoa 7ransubstantiation and a Consubstantiation 
and the rest. 1667 Marvett Corr. xxxvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
82 Strange reasons. .which must be catched or waived. 

+b. In several fig. uses (chiefly poetical): To 
catch leave, courage, council, the field; to catch 
haste. Obs. 

€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1118 Ppay..Kysten ful comlyly, & 

ka3ten her leue. ¢x350 W200. Palerne 1053. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Pers. T. ? 615 Agayns this. .synne of accidie..schulden men 
.-manly and vertuously cacchin corrage wel to doo. c¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 3192 Counsell was kaght of knightes & ober. 
Lbid, 8285 Thre thousaund full bro prang into batell .. 
kaghten the fild. 1513 DoucLas Zne?s 1. x. 51 The scherp 
dreide maide ws so to cache haist. 
20. fg. To take, get (rest, sleep, breath, etc.). Obs. 
in simple sense; in mod. use implying some- 
thing momentary or sudden, and passing into next 
branch. 

€ 1325 Poem temp. Edw. [I (Percy) xxviii, For to cache 
his rest. c 1330 Pod, Songs 331 Anon therafter he fondeth 
to kacche reste. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 111 That I may 
cacche slepe. 1513 DouGLas s£veis 1x. v. 3 The othir 
bestis.. Ful sownd on sleip dyd cawcht thair rest. 1684 Gt. 
Frost 10 The prentices starv’d at home for want of coals To 
catch them a heat do flock thither in shoals. 1733 Pore Zss, 
Max wu. 18 By turns we catch the vital breath, and die. 1821 
Crare Vill, Minstr. 1. 24 Old women, overpowered by 
heat .. Seeking .. the mole-hill seat, To tell their tales and 
catch their breath awhile. 1848 Mrs. Gasket J/. Barton 
vii, Before she could catch a wink of sleep. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 11. 54 Catching cat-naps as I could in the day. 

V. To snatch. 

21. To lay hold of forcibly and take away; to 
snatch, esp. in catch away, catch up, q. Vv. 

c1s25 Vox populi 91 in Hazl. Z. £. P. (11. 271 Allmen.. 
Which can ketche any lande Out of the poore mans hande. 
1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices it. (1558) 122 If euery one 
of us catche to himselfe the commodities of other. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. xu. 88 Upstart Passions catch the Govern- 
ment From Reason. 1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 236 He.. 
hastily caught His bundle..and went his way. 

+ 22. zn¢r. To make a sudden motion in order to 
lay hold ; to make a snatch. Ods. exc. as in 23. 

1597 J. Kinc Youas (1618) 188 It is not for vs to catch 
after death. 1607 Topset. Four-f Beasts 83 How she [a 
cat] beggeth, playeth, leapeth, looketh, catcheth. 1642 R. 
CarRPENTER A-rferience Vv. xvill. 315 Catching and scraping 
for mony. 1642 Futter Holy and Prof. St. uw. x. 92 
Mercy is a Grace which they hold the fastest, that most 
catch after it. 

b. fg. To carp, criticize. | Cf. also 5.) : 

1628 Earce Jicrocosm. (Arb.) 43 He comes. .not to learne, 
but to catch. 

23. To catch at: to snatch at; to make a quick 
or eager attempt to lay hold of ; often fg. (Also 
with zxdirect passive.) Cf. 25 b. 

1601 CorNWALLYES Zs. i1, xxvii. (1631) 20 Fearing they 
would be catcht at. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 215 
Sawcie Lictors Will catch at vs like Strumpets. 1721-33 
Strype Zecl. Jem. 111. App. xx. 57 We hunted for praise 
from impiety, and catched at commendation from al kind 
ofwickednes. 1782 Cowper Gi/gix 198 Catching at his rein. 

VI. To intercept and lay hold of a thing in its 
course. 

24. trans. To seize or intercept (anything) in its 
passing through the air, or in falling. 

1589 PuttenHaAM Eng. Poesie (Arb.)239 We do..catch the 
ball. .before 1t come to the ground. 1684 T. Burnet 7A, 
Earth J. 59 They might be catcht and stopt .. in their 
descent. 17x Appison SZect. No. 160 P 11 Tossing up Eggs, 
and catching them again without breaking them. 1734 
SaLe Korax Prelim. Disc. § 1 (Chandos) 3 To use rain-water 
which they catch in cisterns. 1849 Laws Cricket in‘ Bat’ 
Cricket Man. (1850) 56 A ball being caught, norun shall be 
reckoned. 1857 HuGHEs Jom Brown u. 1.41882) 37/3. 1866 
G. Macponatp Ann. Quiet Neighb. xxx. (1878) 523 Find a 
basin or plate..and put it to catch the drop here. 

5 ES 

Bede 1 Aings xx. 33 The men did diligently obserue 
whether any thing would come from him, and did hastily 
catch it. . 

ce. Cricket. To catch (a person) out, also simply 
to catch: to put (a batsman) ‘ out ’ by catching the 


ball when struck by his bat. 

1746 in ‘Bat’ Cricket Alan. (1850) 80 Newland .. 15 
c[aught by] Ld. J. Sackville. 1850 /did. 46 1f a striker is 
caught out, state the fieldsman’s name. 1883 in Dazly Ted. 
15 May 2/7 Peate..caught and bowled Ilearn, 

25. To lay hold of (an opportunity) as it occurs. 

1548 Upat, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xix. 3 Thinking 
that they hadde caughte nowe an occasion. 1658 Sir ‘T, 
Browse //ydriot. Ep. Ded., We..catched the Opportunity 
to write of old Things. 1734 Fie.pinc Quix. in Aung, u. iv, 
His design is to rob the house, if he conld catch an oppor- 
tunity. @1764 Lioyp Voltaire's Henriade Wks. 1774 1, 
224 The Guises. .Catch’d the fair moment which his weak- 
ness gave. 1791 SmeaTon Edlystone L. § 278 The first 
opportunity he could catch after the violent storm. 

bear. with at. Cf 23) 
c3680 Beveripcr Sermz. (1729) I. 202 You catch at all op- 
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portunities. 1833 Hr. Marmneau Berkeley the B.1. iii. 49 
Martin caught at the idea. 

26. Zo catch one’s breath: to check the breath 
suddenly ; see BREATH 5 b. 

1§93 SHAKS. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. ii. 371 A greeuous sicknesse 
.. That makes him gaspe, and stare, and catch the aire, 
Blaspheming. 1833, 1864 [see Breatu 5b]. 1855 TENNYSON 
Maud 1. xiv. iv, 1.. Felt a horror .. Prickle my skin and 
catch my breath. x8s9 — Flaine 620 She caught her 
breath. 

27. To check, interrupt in speaking. (Now only 
with 2p (53 d); collog.; cf. take up.) 

1670 Cotton Esfernonw i. xii. 623 Not that I do (he 
preseney caught himself in the least confess, etc. a@ 1726 

ENN IVs. 1. App. 233 Saying one Day thus..he imme- 
diately catch’d himself, and fell into this Reflection. 

28. A nail, hook, projecting comer, or the like, 
is said to catch anything which comes against it 
in passing, and is stopped or retarded by it. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) V. xiv. 380 His robe 
being catched by a bramble. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L, 
§ 250 Our stone vessels were table to be catched by the 
keel in going out. 1880 Brack White Wings II. i. 15 The 
back sweep of the oars sometimes caught the waves. 

VII. To get or take a thing passively, through 
being in its way. 

+29. To receive, get, obtain, derive (from or by 
another's action). Oés. exc. as in next. 

¢12z05 Lay. 10843 Hu he hauede bene nome icaht. a@ 1225 
Ancr. Rk. 154 Neuer 3et i monne floc ne keihte he swuche 
bizgete. c1350 Will, Palcrne 5267 Sone pei cau3t cumfort. 
1393 Lanci. P. Pd? C. 1. 134 Pe cardinales at court pat cau3t 
han suchaname. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2155 Myche comforth 
he caght of paire kynd speche. 

30. esp. To get, receive, incur (something in- 
jurious or unpleasant). Now chiefly in colloquial 
language, esp. in phr. fo catch one's death of cold 
(cf. 42), catch a mischief, and catch it (see 41). 

azzz5 Ancr. R. 66 Heo hunted efter pris, & kecched 
lastunge. did, 88 Wo is me pet he, oder heo, habbed 
swuch word ikeiht. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 375 Rychard 
ca3te ber hys dep. ¢ 1330 Amzis §& Aszil. 2455 All that thei 
there lafte, Grete strokes there thei caufte. c1420 Azow. 
Arth. xvi, As he hade keghetscathe. 1480 Caxton Chrov. 
Eng. ccxliii. 290 Ther he caught deths wounde. 1537 W. 
T. Expos. St. John 79 They be taken tardy and ketch a 
fall. @1593 H. Smitu Hs. (1867) II. 148 Always climbing 
till we catch a fall. 1593 SHaxs. 3 /fex. VJ, in. ii. 23 
Fight closer, or..you’le catch a Blow. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 
1. 84 He..went by, and catcht no hurt. 1712 Appison 
Spect, No. 517 #2, | am afraid he caught his Death the last 
County Sessions. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton w. 40, I will 
not allow Bell to catch her death of cold. 


31. To receive, incur, or contract, through ex- 
posure; as +20 catch heat (obs.), to catch the 


breeze. (Cf. also to catch cold, 42.) 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 28 per it cachep hete. ¢1369 CHAUCER 
Dethe Blaunche 781 As a white walle or a table. .ys redy to 
cachche and take Al that men wil theryn make. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Matt. xiii. 6 Whan the Sonne arose it caught heate. 
1700 Appison Lett. [taly Wks. (1721) 133 To catch the 
breeze of breathing air. 1704 Woriipce Dict. Rust. et 
Urb. s.v. October, Least the Carnations catch too much 
wet. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 47 Ye lakes, whose vessels catch 
the busy gale. 1848 Mrs. Gaskett A/. Barton xxxiv, His 
face had caught..the ghastly foreshadowing of Death. 
1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 231 [The] tops [of the hills] 
were catching the first rays of the nsing sun. 


b. ellipt. To catch the wind (Naut.); to catch 


fire; to catch frost, begin to freeze. 

1794 Rigging & Seamansh, II. 292 Her sails begin to 
catch a-back. 1825 in Hone “Avery-day Bk. 11. 1378 The 
powdersoon may catch. 1879 JerFertes Wild Life S. C, 382 
Causing the water to catch—that is, the slender, thread- 
like spicules form on the surface, and, joining together, 
finally cover it. 1886 F.C. Puitirs Yack & Three Fills 1. 
vii. 96 We arrived at the lake to find it was caught over, 
scantily, but with promise of skating to come. 

+ 32. To conceive, become affected by or inspired 
with (a desire or emotion). Ods. exc. as in 34. 

€3385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 1746 [He] caughte to this lady 
swich desyr. c 1430 Lypc. Sockas 1, xiv. (1554) 27 a, She 
caught an indignation. ¢1570 Tuynne Pride & Low, 
(1841) 5 Love, or feare, Which any wight .. hath icaught. 
1715-20 Pore ‘liad xv. 439 Presumptuous Troy. .catch’d 
new fury at the voice divine. ; 

33. To take or contract (a disease); to take by 
infection (ef or from). (See also to catch cold 42.) 

1547 Boorve /xtrod. Knowl. 126 If 1 do go barlegged, I 
do cach the coffe. 1601 SHaks. 7wed. N.1. v. 314 Euen so 
quickly may one catch the plague? 1611 — Wint. T. 1. ii. 
386, I cannot name the Disease, and it is caught Of you. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 544 They .. the dire form Catcht by 
Contagion. 1747 BerKrLey 7ar-water in Plague Wks. 
III. 480 Useful to prevent catching the small-pox. 1806 
Med. Frnl. XV. 219 The small pox raging here, he caught 
the infection from some neighbouring children. 

34. fig. To take up as by infection ; to acquire 
by sympathy or imitation ; to become imbued or 
infected with (accent, tone, spirit, etc.). 

1sgo Suaks. Aids. .V. 1.1. 189 My tongue should catch 
your tongues sweet melodie. 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 40 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, But catc 
the spreading notion of the town. 1747 Hervey Jfedit. + 
Contemtpl. (1818) 103 Who can forbear catching the general 
joy? 1778 Ropertson /Zist. Amer. 1, u, 112 He seemed 
to have catched the same spirit with his subjects. 1848 
Mrs. Gasket 47. Barton ix, She ‘caught the trick of grief, 
and sighed’. 1857 Maurice £4. St. Fohn i. 3. 

VIII. To seize by the senses or intellect. 
35. To apprehend by the senses or intellect ; to 


CATCH. 


hear, see, etc., by an effort ; to succeed in hearing, 
seeing, understanding, etc. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. 1, i. 70 Every obiect that [his eye] 
doth catch. 1606 — Ant. § C7. 1, ii. 144 Cleopatra catching 
but the least noise of this, dies-instantly. 1766 Gotpss. 
Vic. IV. xx, Listening to catch the giorious sounds. 1822 
Hazuitr 7asle-t, 11. iv. 78 You cannot from the rapidity 
and carelessness of his utterance catch what he says. 1837 
WueweE.t /fist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 24 It does not appear 
..easy to catch his exact meaning. 1848 Mrs. GASKELL 
M, Barton x. (1882) 26/2 Catching the state of the case 
with her quick..eyes. 1875 Jowett P/ato (ed. 2) III. 58, 
I only caught the words, ‘ Shall we let him off?’ 

36. To apprehend so as to adopt or appropriate ; 
as, é. g. a musician ‘ catches’ a melody, or an artist 
the expression of a face. 

1560 Suaks, JMacé. 1, v. 19 Thy nature .. is too full o’ th’ 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerest way. 
1753 H. WALPoLE Coz™, (1837) I. 210 Sir Christopher Wren 
who built the tower of the great gate-way at Christ Church 
has catched the graces of it as happily as you could do. 
1805 Scott Last AMinstr. Introd. 87 When he caught the 
measure wild. 1883 Lioyp £46 & #7, II. 256 The attitude 
had evidently been caught from Iife. 

IX. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, etc. 

37. To arrest the attention of (a person); to 
captivate, charm. Cf. take, fetch. 

€1386 Cuaucer Doctcr’s 7. 127 So was he caught wib 
beaute of bis mayde. 1613 Suaxs. Hex. VII, u. iii. 77 
Beauty and Honour in her are so mingled, That they haue 
caught the King. @1xzoo Drypen (J.) The soothing arts 
that catch the fair. 1771 Funius Lett. |xi. 319 A concession 
merely to catch the people. 1850 BrowninG Easter-Day 
xxxili, She still each method tries To catch me. 

b. To arrest ‘a faculty or organ of sense—aféen- 
tion, affection, sight ; eye, ear, etc.). 

1606 SuHaks. 7r. & Cr. ul. iii. 183 Things in motion sooner 
catch the eye. 1712 Hucues Sfect. No. 467 ? 5 It is below 
him to catch the Sight with any Care of Dress. 1736 
BuTer Azad, 1. v. 131 Any one of a thousand objects, catch- 
ing hiseye. 1777 Sir W. Jones Seven Fount. 44 Melodious 
notes .. caught with sweet extasy his ravish’d heart. 1806 
Med. Frnl. XV. 228, lL hope this paper may catch his eye. 
18z0 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 46 The figurative style of my 
language caught the excited imagination of Leslie, 1832 
Hr. Martineau Homes Abr, vii. 100 A rustle outside the 
door..caught her excited ear. 1874 Biackie SeéfCudt. 24 
A card, with a few leading words to catch the eye. 

38. fg. To obtain, get (money, etc.) by attract- 
ing the popular fancy or by similar means; with 
a mixture of senses 5, 6b, 24 and 37. 

1377 [see 6b]. 1662 Gerpier Princ. 17 The various de- 
vices of Smiths, tocatch Money out of the Builders Purses. 
1833 Chan, Frul. No. 72. 156 Every lure is set, every trap 
is baited, to catch the contents of the Cockney’s purse. 1886 
Morey Voltaire 160 He sought to catch some crumb of 
praise. 

X. Phrases. 

39. Catch that catch may, catch as catch can, etc. : 
phrases expressing laying hold of in any way, each 


as he can. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 240 Was none in sight But cacche 
who that cacche might. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Efpigr. 
(1867) 171 Catch that catch may. 1611 Cctcr., Griffe, 

raffe, by hooke or by crooke. .catch that catch may. 1616 
eae & Fi. Scornf, Lady 1. i. Men, women, and al! woo: 
catch that catch may. 1752 Jounson Rasmbl. No. 197 P3 
In a world where all must catch that catch can. 

40. Catch me! or catch me at it! (sense 9): a 
phrase expressing emphatically that one will never 


be found doing a thing. col/og. 

1830 GaLt Lawrie T. v. iv. (1849) 207 Catch me again at 
such costly daffin. 1879 Miss Brappon Vixen I. i. 15 
Catch me going to London! exclaimed Vixen. 1886 Mat- 
Lock Old Ord. Changes II. 58 He never did a stroke [of 
work]..Catch him! 

41. 7o catch it: to get a thrashing or a scold- 
ing. collog. 

1835 Marrvar Jac. Faithf. xxxviii, We all thought Tom 
was about to catch it. 1848 Mrs. Gaskett J. Barton 
xxxi, I shall catch it down stairs, I know. 1872 Brack 
Adv. Phaeton xvi. 218 He catches it if he does not bring 
home a fair proportion to his wife. 

42. To catch cold: formerly, to become chilled 
by exposure to cold; zo, to contract the ailment 
calied a ‘cold’ or catarrh, to ‘ take cold’. Also, in 
this sense, Zo catch a cold. 

1591 Suaks. wo Gent. 1. ii. 136 Here they shall not lye, 
for catching cold. 1670 Lassers Voy. /taly I]. 98 It was m 
fortune to find her [an Echo] when she had catched a cold. 
1giz Appison Sect. No. 517 ?1 Theold man caught a cold 
at the county-sessions. 1734 BerKeLey Wés. (1871) IV. 217, 
I can hardly stir abroad without catching cold. 1776 Joun- 
son Lett. Mrs. Thraée (1788) 1. 321 Mrs. Williams says that 
I have caught a cold this afternoon. 186x Fror. NiGHTIN- 
GALE Nursing 7 Never be afraid of open windows. . People 
don’t catch cold in bed. 

43. A person is said to catch the eye of another 
when their eyes meet, either fortuitously, or (more 
usually) when the one is purposely looking and 


thus arrests the glance of the other. 

1813 JANE AusTEN Pride & Prej. iii. g He looked for a mo- 
ment at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, etc, 1865 TRoLLore 
Belton Est. v. 48 Clara caught her cousin’s eye and smiled. 
1883 Luoyp £bé § Fl. 1.11 Here he caught Pauline’s eye 
and stopped. Med. Mr. A. and Mr. B. rose together, but 
the latter managed to catch the Speaker's eye. 


44. To catch fire (formerly also ¢o catch a fire): 
to become ignited, ‘ take firc’; fig. to become in- 
flamed or inspired (with passion, zeal, etc.). 


A 


CATCH. 


1377 Lanau.. P. P/. B. xvii. 219 A candel pat cau3te hath 
fyre & blaseth, 1601 Hottanp /’finy I. 45 In yocdn 
there is a cold spring, ouer which, if ye spread any clothes, 
they catch a fire and burne. ya ATTS Relig. Fur, (1789) 
160 His soul catched fire. 1796 H. Hunter ur. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 480 But how comes it, that air and 
water, though agitated ever so much, nevercatch fire? 1872 
Geo. Exiot Middlem. 1. 338, Thave a hyperbolical tongue: 
it catches fire as it goes. 


45. To catch hold of (obs. at, on): to lay hold 
of, take hold of, scizc, apprchend. Also fig. 

1537 W. T. E.rpos. St. Yohn 80 The deuel can ketch no 
hold on them. 160z Carew Cornwall 2a, They will still 
gripe fast, what they haue once caught hold on. 1606 G. 
W[oopcocke] /zstine 103 b, Which .. caught hold at the 
least occasion [that] might intrap him. 1611 Biste 2 Sas. 
xviii. 9 His head caught hold of the Oke. 1692 Wasuinc- 
Ton tr. Milton's Def. Lop. ii. (1851) 44 This saying you 
catch’d hold ‘of, thinking 1t would make for your purpose. 
1719 De Fou Crusoe (1840) 1. xv. 251, I catched hold of Fri- 
day. 1848 Mrs. GaskeLt /. Barton xxxii, Catching hold 
of some rails. J 

46. Zo catch a glimpse, a sight of: to geta 
momentary or sudden view of. 70 catch sight of: 
to come abruptly in view of, to see all at oncc. 

-18a5 Knapr& Bartow. Newgate Cal, 1V. 378/1 My daughter 
caught a sight of me. 1837 Dickens Pichu. xxxvi, She.. 
caught sight of what was going forward, 1848 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL J/, Barton vii, He turned to catch a look at her sweet 
face. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 580 If once the train- 
bands had caught sight of his well known face. 1851 Dixon 
W, Penn i. (1872) 2 He caught some glimpses of the pirate 
holds, 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxx. 406 You catch a 
glimmer of the blue peaks of Westmoreland. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 193, I caught a sight of him over their 
heads. 

§| 70 catch a CRAB, a TARTAR: see these words. 

XI. combined with adverbs. 

47. Catch away. 

+a. trans. To chase away. Obs. See I. 

“¢ 1325 Jetr. //om.151 Alle thar kache me away. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 57 Cachyn away, abigo. 

b. To scize and take away, snatch away. 

erzz5 &. E. Alt. P. B. 1275 Pay [Nebuchadnezzar’s 
army] ca3t away pat condelestik. 1611 Bisre Jatt, xiii, 
19 Then commeth the wicked one, and catcheth away that 
which was sowen. 1711 Sfect. No. 524 7 8 These would 
sometimes very narrowly miss being catched away. 

+48. To catch forth. ‘ans. To drive out. Obs. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2710 Caches furthe his cold wirdis. 

+49. Catch off. ‘rans. To snatch or take off. 


Obs. See 19. 
¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. xlix, Wilfulle Waynour Ke3te of 
hur curonalle. 
-§0. Catch on. a. See 1 and 2. 

b. éxtr. ‘To attach or fix oneself to, join on, 
catch hold of. cod/og. 

1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 27 June, Now is the time to 
catch on in order to keep up with the procession. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Free (ress 28 Mar. 1/5 His sagacious 
mind immediately recognized and caught on to the only 
plan of salvation in sight. 

e. U.S. To apprehend; = 35. co//og. 

1884 Cambridge (Mass.) Tribune 18 July, He Didn't 
Catch-On to the Pronunciation. 1885 J. HawTHorne Love 
or Name 97, { don’t think I catch on. 

d. To ‘take’, make its way. co//oy. 

1887 Palf J/altG. 9 Mar, 1/2 A publisher never knows 
whether a new book will ‘catch on’, 

51. Catch out. Sec 1 and 2. 
2uNc. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 331 Pe Inglis pe katched 
out. 1340 A yend. 171 Ase pet hote weter cachep pane hond 
out of be kechene. 


52, Catch over. 
53. Catch up. 


a. trans. ‘Yo raise or carry suddenly aloft. 
¢31325 &. E. Aliit. P. C. 102 Cachen vp be crossayl, cables 


b. Cricket: sce 


To freeze over: see 31 b. 


pay fasten. 1611 BipLe 2 Cor. xii. 2 Caught vp to the third 
eauen. 1678 Buxyan Pilgr. 1. 33, 1 saw many catch’d up 


and carried away into the Clouds. 1873 Browninc Red 
Cott. Nt.-Cap 234 An angel caught you up and clapped 
you down. 

b. To take up or lift suddenly. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13027 Ile comaund the corse cacche vp 
onone. 1602 Snaxs. //am, 11. ii. 532 A blanket tn th’ Alarum 
of feare caught vp. 1815 //ist. Decastro & Bat 1. 112 She 
catched her feet up as if the floor burned her toes. 

ec, To take np or adopt quickly or eagerly. 

1644 Mittos 4 reof. (Arb.) 35 This project..was catcht up 
by our Prelates. 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref. Ch. Ene. 1. 428 The 
tone of irreverence. . which his followers too often caught up. 
1887 Atlantic Monthly LX. 281 Catching up a popular 
neologism from the newspapers. 

d. To interrupt, stop, ‘pull up’. 

1840 Dickens Barn, X. x], Youcatch me upso very short. 

e. To overtake. 

1855 Kinescey /Vestw. //o xiv, (1871) 244 If they catch us 
up—as they are sure to do, knowing the country better than 
we. 1857 Trottore 3 Clerks v. (1874) 55 We shall catch 
them up .. before they leave the park. 1883 Liovp £44 
#7. 11. 242 Come along or we shall never catch them up. 

f, U.S. ‘Among travellers across the great 
prairies, the phrase mcans, to prepare the horses 
and mules for the march’ Bartlett Dic’. mer). 
trans, and adso/. 

18... N. ¥. Spirit of Times, Fronticr Tale (Bartlett, They 
+ .stayed till about noon, catched up their fresh horses, etc. 
18.. Pratrie Scenes (Bartlett, We've a long march before 
us; so catch up, and we'll be off. 

Vou. II 


7 


Catch-, in comb. and atirib. [Mainly the vb. 
used in phraseological combination, as catch-all, 
‘that can or will catch all’; or wf/rid., as in catch 
phrase, catching phrase, ‘ phrase to catch’; but in 
sense 4 it may be the sb.] 

I. With sbs., etc., in objective relation. (The re- 
sulting combination is a sé., but capable also of 
being used af/rrb. or as adj. 

1. In scnse ‘one who or that which catches what 
is expressed by the object)’, as catch-all, | catch-bit, 
+ catch-cloak, tcatch-coin, + calch-creditt, + catch- 


fish, t catch-fool, + catch-plume, calch-shilling cf. 


CATCHPENNY), catch-water (sce quots.) ; + eatch- 
dolt, some form of cheating or swindling ; }eatch- 
dotterel, ?a cheat, sharper ; catch-’em-alive-o, 
slang name for a ‘fly-paper’ for catching flies. 
(Primarily sds. but sometimes also used a/frizd. or 
as adjs.: see catch-all, catch-shilling, catch-water.) 
See also CATCHPLY, CATCHPENNY, CATCHPOLL. 

Few of these are found before 1600. 

1866 Mrs. Stowr Lrt. Fo.ves 27 The general *catch-all and 
menagerie. .for all the family litter. 1875 Flowri.ts /ore- 
gone Concl, xviii. 296 A catch-all closet in the studio. 1611 
Corcr., 7Tire/xpin, a *catch-bit or captious companion; a 
scuruie fellow. 1679 Hoppers Dial. Com. Laws (1840) 81 
Cheaters, cutpurses, picklocks, *catchcloaks, coiners of 
false money. 1611 CotGr., Grifp argent, a *Catch-coyne; 
a greedie or couetous Judge. 1629 au. /loly Madn. 86 
Hath made him a new kinde of *Catch-credit, of his old 
couer-shame. 1592 Greene Def. Conny-catch. (1859) 4 At 
Dequoy, Mumchaunce, *Catch-dolt, Ourelebourse .. none 
durst euer make compare with me for excellence. 1671 
Granvitt Disc. al. Stubbe 2 Impostors, “Catch. Dotterels, 
Fops, Tories. 1855 Dickens ZL. Dorrit (Ioppe Sticky old 
Saints, with..such coats of varnish that every holy person- 
age served for a fly-trap, and became what is now called in 
the vulgar tongue a *‘catch-‘em-alive-o', 1859 SALa 772. 
round Clock (1861) 163 \tinerant vendors of catch.’em- 
alive-o’s. .2 1661 Hotypay Yuvenal 53 Sons of some *catch- 
fish, or chief fencer. 1598 E. Gitrin Skia/. (1878) 8 For 
pleasant *catch-fooles..he spares not ‘To sweare hee’s care- 
lesse. a 1661 Honynay Zuzenal, The retiarius wore a feather 
in his crest: and so it might be render'd a *catch-plume. 
1815 Soutney Lett. (1856! 11. 402 (D.) The other article is 
upon a catch penny or rather “catch shilling ‘ Life of Wel- 
lington’. 1861 Smites Angruecers 11. 160 Intercepting or 
*catchwater drains. 1877 Lo. Haturer.ey in Law Nef. 
App. Cases II. 844 The weirs or catchwaters are used to 
divert the water to the lades. 1879 Cassel/'s Techn. Educ. 
vu. 23 In catch-water meadows the water is allowed to flow 
on to the most elevated portion .. by means ofa ‘feeder’. 
1869 Echo 9 Oct., *Catch-work, or running men, whea with 
the threshing machines, received as much as 3s. a day. 

2. In sense ‘ to catch, the catching of (the object ’, 
as catch-ball, catch-cold (also altri.) ; hence catch- 
coldy adj. 

1631 J. Burces Aus. Rejorned Pref. 70 You are as good 
at “catch-ball.. but you strike not so well. 188: Mrs. 
Hoiman Hunt Chitdr. Ferus. 30 Children... playing catch- 
ball. 1824 J. MeCutrocu //igh/, Scot/. 111. 192 Sufficient 
warranty for this *catch cold. 182z5 Scotr Diary in Lovk- 
hart (1839) VILL. 148 No man. .has less dread than I of the 
catch cold. 1884 Darly News 14 Nov. 5/4 Catch-cold 
weather, 1884 Black. Vag. Mar. 332/1, 1 am not a catch- 
coldy person. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

3. In sense ‘that catches or for catching’; a. /7., 
as tcalch-hook, catch-lock ; catch-basin, the re- 
ceptacle placed beneath the grating of a sewer or 
other opening, to catch the dirt that is washed in ; 
eateh-drain, a drain or ditch, ¢sf. on a hillside, 
to catch the surface water; alsoa drain by the 
side of a canal or conduit to catch the stirplus 
water; catch-meadow, ?a meadow irrigated by 
means of catch-drains; catch-pit, a pit to catch 
drainage sediment in water, etc.; also = cafrh- 
basin; catch plate (Co//iery), an iron plate for 
catching the safety hook of the winding rope, and 
preventing the load from falling back, in case of 
overwinding; eatch reservoir (cf. calch pit); 
cateh siding, a railway siding placed on steep 
inclines so as to catch and stop a carnage, ete. 
accidentally running back down the slope; catch- 
work, the mcthod of irrigating a sloping meadow 
by means of catch-drains sce quot.). See also 
CATCHWEED. 

1834 Frit. //ush, 1. 528 Where .. the plane of the surface 
. -presents a considerable descent, the *catch-drains instead 
of being carried straight across it, are cut in an angular 
direction across the line of descent. 1751 S. Wuatcey Ang. 
Gazeteer, Higham (Letc.\, Great *catch-hooks and keepers 
of silver, with links of a great gold chain. 1863 Reape in 
Al VY’. Round 3 Oct. 126/2 His door. .closed with a *catch- 
lock. 1843 Pusey in Fred. R. Apric. Soc. WV. 1. 314 The 
worthless slope would be converted into *catch-meadow. 
1870 Echo 6 May 1/; Forming a number of large *catch 
pits, and passing the water on its way to the river through 
them. 1882 Gard. Chron. No. 420. 45 A slight slope to one 
corner, to a small catch-pit, for the purpose of collecting 
the drainage. 1887 Daily News 11 tak 2/7 The force with 
which the cage was hurled into the head gear was so great 
that the bolts which fasten the “catch-plate to the girders 
were toinaway. /éd. 4 July 3/4 To construct a “catch reser- 
voir and pump into it water from the springs. 

b. fig. in sense ‘that catches or is meant to 
catch the eye, ear, fancy, etc.”; as catch idea. calrh- 
line, catch phrase, catch sound, Carcuworp. — In 
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this use, it is often treated as an independent adj. 
and written without hyphen. 

1884 Chr, World 19 June 454/1 Ile has..got hold of a few 
*catch-ideas, 1866 Dickens Aepr. Jeces 146 What you 
wanted was two or three good *caich-lines for the eye to 
rest on, «1850 Cannoun IWés, (1874) IV. 206 The whole 
scheme, with all its plausible *catch-phrases. 1856 Dos. 
Logte Chr. Kaith 1.0. 73 Catch phrases of this kind are 
sufficient to satisfy the sinple. 1878 Pace Rowers Law 
& God 127 It is not the *catch-sound of a verse which has 
authority, but the divine spirit of God's revelation. 

4. More loosely ; as catch-erop, a crop got by 
catching or seizing an opportunity when the ground 
would otherwise lie fallow between two regular or 
main crops; hence catch-cropping, the raising 
of catch-crops ; + catch-land see quot.) ; eatch- 
match, a match which ts‘a catch’ or great ad- 
vantage to one of the partics; catch-weight 
‘Tlorse-racing . 

1884 Sir ‘T. Acuann in Pall Mall G. 25 Feb. 2:1 *Catch 
crops rarely pay on a farm. 1887 Daily News 16 July 3/8 
*Catch-cropping ’.. is now coming to be looked upon as a 
mark of skilful and thrifty farming. 1674 Ray S. 4 /. 
Conntr. Weds, Coll. 61 *Catch-land, land which is not cer- 
tainly known to what ’arish it belongeth; and the Minister 
that first gets the tithes of it enjoys it for that year. 1824 
Scott S¢, Xonan’s vi, She made out her *catch-match, and 
she was miserable. 1820 //oyle’s Games /mipr. 477 General 
rules concerning Horse-racing. *Catch Weights are, each 
party to appoint any person to ride without weighing. 1872 
Pall Mall G. 1 Aug. 11 The ‘catch’ in ‘catch weight’ 
which is almost synonymous with ‘chance weight ’—orig- 
inally applied only to the weight which was ‘caught’ as 
best 1t might be. 

Catchable (ke'tfab’l), 2. 
-ABLE,] hat can be caught. 

a 1695 Lp. Haiirax(T.) The cagerness of a knave maketh 
him often as catchable as the ignorance of a fool. 1866 
Cartvie Remin, (18811 11. 189 Both catchable and cligible. 
1870 Laz Kep., Com. Pleas V. 670 A migratory fish. .in a 
catchable and marketable state. 

Catchee’. nonce-wid. [f. Catconv.+-EE.] One 
who is caught: the correlative of ca/cher. 

1839 /vaser’s A/ag. XX. 339 An uncomfortable ‘catch’ ; 
the old god being the catchee, instead of the catcher. 

Catcher ‘ke tfar. [f. Catenz. (and 56,+-en!.] 

+1. One who chases or drives ; huntsmman, driver. 

Gf Circnion) (Obs. rare. 

61340 Gaw. §& Gr. Ant. 1139 Penne pise cacheres pat coupe, 
cowpled her houndez. c 1440/’rom/p. /’arv. 57 Cahchare or 
dryvare, mtnator, abactor. 

2. One who or that which catches, in various 
current senses of the verb. 

1400 7st. Love Prol., This booke. .is..so drawe togider 
to maken the catchers [1560 calthers] therof ben the more 
ready to hent sentence. 15941 Paynece Catsline iii. 4 A 
waster of his owne goodes, and a catcher of other mennes. 
1553 Bae Vocacyon in Mart, Misc.1Malh.) 1. 329 Deliuered 
from the snare of the catcher. 1562 J. [leywoop /’rvz. 4 
Epter. (1867) 18 The rough net is not the best catcher of 
burdis. 15680 Sinney .f rcadia (1622 219 The catcher now 
iscaught. 1587 Jirr. Way., Rudackev.6 Watchers there- 
on..And catchers thereat. 1635 N. R. tr. Casnden's [1ist. 
Etr2.u. an. 14. 143 What jests lewd catchers of words made. 
1779 Forrest Moy. WV. Guinea 137 The natives catch then 
with bird-lime .. the catchers kill them immediately. 1872 
Datly News 13 July, The name of a new bowler or catcher. 
31886 F. H. Burnett Little Ld. Fauntleroy 122 The atti- 
tudes of pitcher and catcher and batter in the real game. 

b. lechn. 

1832 Hr. Martineau //il/ & Vall. iv. 61 The roller and his 
catcher who stand on cach side of the rolling machine. 1861 
Suites Workmen's Earn. 77 Rate of wages .. Rollers 
£5 10s. od...Catchers to ditto £1 ros. od. 

+3. One who sings in a catch. Obs. rare. 

1641 Brome Jou. Crew w. i. Wks. 1873 ILI. 419 Where be 
my Catchers? Come a Round. 

A. Comb. catcher-warp, part of a loom. 

1879 Cussell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 390/2 The catcher-warps 
. put in to hold down the chenille by its ‘back-bone’. 

Catchfly (ketffloi). [f Caren v.+ Fir 54.) 
A name originally given by Gerard to .Srlene 
siymeria sec quot.); now used for Lychuis Ir - 
carta and the various species of S7iene. 

1597 Gerard /erbal clxxvi. § 1. 482, I have called it 
Catchflie, or Lime woort, The whole plant, as4vel leaues 
as stalkes, and also the flowers, are couered ouer with a 
most thicke and clammie matter like vnto [hirde lime. 1656 
Coes Ar? of Stmpling ix. 29 Some have a viscous matier 
adhering to it, as Catchfly. 1741 Compl. Fam.-/’tece 1. Ui. 
362 Hardy annual Flowers, as. .sweet-scenied Peas, I bel’s 
Catch-fly. /é#d. 373 Double Catchfly. 1776 Witute ss 
Bot. Arrangem. (1796) IL. 413 Silene anglica, Tong 
Catchfly. 1863 Barinc Gouin Jeeland 192 Among the 
pebbles grows the red alpine catch fly : 

Catching kartfin), v6/. 56. [f Caton i. + 
ing 1] The action of the verb Catct, in various 
senses. 


[f. Caren v. + 


1297 R. Giovuc. (1724 265 So muche v's h i swelde hyin 
brynge, Pat ech man wondry ssal of so xret cacchynge. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 2281 Why @vuct we yinhraunse, or 


cachyng of harme? 1571 Gotpine Cal ten I's Sxww i 7 
Crafiines and hurtfull catchinges. 1653 Wut Ss dager 
ii. 48 The catching ofa ‘Trout. 1873 Bua x Pr, Phd xiv. 
219 A quick catching of her breath. 

b. spec. Twitching. 

1744 Watt in Phil. Trans. XLII. 218, 1 found h’m de 
lirious, with convulsive Caichings in the Tendoms 1758 
[.S. Le Dran’s Obsert. Surg. 1771) 372 Cavhitiys and 
Cramps. 1771 Smoctett // mph. Cl. (1815) 1 vat found 
sleep, uninterrupted by any catching or convulsi pn. 1870 
Bewxnett Baty .Vay 13 Catehings up of legs and «rm 
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Ca‘tching, ///.a. [f.as prec. +-ING?.] 
. gen. That catches, in various senses ; see the vb. 

1413 Lypae. Pylgr. Sowle u. xiv. (1859) 51 Nayles hoked, 
and catchyng. c 1450 A/er/in 106 Couetouse and cacchynge. 
1597 J- KiNG Jonas (1618) 473 Busie and catching natures. 
1684 ‘I. Burnet 74. Earth V1. 66 Still more catching and 
more combustible. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Aliseries Hum. 
Life vi. (1826) 35 A charming morsel of the picturesque. . 
delicious catching lights on the principal objects. 

2. spec. Of diseases: Liable to be communicated 
from one person to another, infectious. Also fg. 

1sg0 SHaks. J/rds. N.1.1. 186 Sicknesse is catching. 1662 
Futter lVorthies, Warwicksh., Bad Latin was a catching 
disease in that age. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 24 * 25 
The virtues of men are catching as well as their vices. 1837 
Carryce Fr. Rev. ut. vi. iti. (L.) The assassin mood proves 
catching, 1885 Law 7zes LX XIX. 161/2 The mare was 
suffering from no catching disease. 


3. In an uncertain or precarious state. 

¢1611 CHarMan //jad xxi, Fields that haue been long time 
cloide With catching weather. @ 1670 Hacket A 6A. Williams 
1. (1692) 114 Peace between the two kingdoms was but in a 
doubtful and catching condition. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. 
(1852) II. 93 When .. frequent showers double his charges, 
his labour, his care..in a catching harvest. 1832 Muss 
Mitrorp l’7llage Ser. v. (1863) 473 The weather .. was, on 
the contrary, of that description which is termed ‘ catching’. 

A. jig. Entrapping ; deceptive, ‘catchy’. 

1603 Kwoties ///st. Turks (1638) 175 What to answer 
him vnto this his catching question. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 
(1828) [I]. 334 This is an exceeding catching question. 1880 
Macarein Aloney-lenders 289 Catching bargains with ‘ex- 
pectant heirs’ are set aside. 

5. That catches the eye, the fancy, etc.; attrac- 
tive, captivating, ‘taking’. 

1654 Burton's Diavy (1828) 1. Introd. 26 These words were 
extremely catching tu the generality of the House. 1816 
Keatince 7rav. If. 126 The objects most catching to the 
eye of the navigator. : ; 

Hence Ca'tchingness, catching quality. 

1655 Futter /fist. Camb. 37 Carelesness of coals and can- 
dles, catchingness of Papers. 1884 Sfectator No. 2903. 221 
‘The irresistible catchingness of Gay's ballads. 

Catchment (ket/mént). [f CatcH 7. + 
-MENT.] =CaTCHING; appropriated to the catch- 
ing and collection of the rainfall over a natural 
drainage area, in catchment basin, area. 

1847 J. Dwyer Hydr. Engineer. 19 A great portion of the 
catchment basin is very little raised above the level of the 
lake. 1878 Huxtey P/ysiogr. 34 The catchment-basin is a 
term applied to all that part of ariver-basin from which rain 
is collected, and from which therefore the river is fed. 1881 
Times 2 Feb., We have.. eleven [rivers] with catchment 
basins exceeding a thousand square miles. 1885 Blackw. 
Mag. Jan. 109/1 A vast catchment-area of encircling rock. 

Catchoo, variant of CacHov, CATECHU. 

¢1760 J. H. Grose I oy. &. Ind. 1. 238 (Y.) What they: call 
Catchoo, of a blackish granulated perfumed composition. 

Catchpenny (ke't{peni), 54. (@.) [f Carcn- 1 
+ PENNY.| 

1. Something (esp. a publication) of little value, 
designed to attract purchasers. 

1760 Lond. Mag. XX1X. 36 The general run of catch 
penny’s upon the subject. 1785 WesLey Ii’&s. (1872) LV. 321 
The late pretty tale of her being the Emperor’s daughter is 
doubtless a mere catch-penny. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith x. 
133 You know already by the title that it is no more thana 
catch-penny. . 

2. attrib. or adj. Designed to attract purchasers; 
got up mercly to sell. 

1759 Gotpsa. Butler's Rem, Wks. 1857 IV. 467 One of those 
catchpenny subscription works. 1850 L. Hunt A fobiog. vi. 
(1860) 113 The catchpenny lyrics of Tom Dibdin, 1879 Geo. 
Eniot Theo. Such xiv. 257 Full of catch-penny devices and 
stagey attitudinising. 

Catchpole, -poll (kext{poul). Forms: ?1 
kecepol, ceeccepol, 2-4 cachepol, 4 cacchepol, 
4-5 kachepol(1, 4-6 catchepoll, 5 cachepoll, 
cahchpolle, 6 catchepolle, -pole, catchipolle, 
catchpoule, catchpolle, 6-7 catchpol, 4- catch- 
poll, 6- catchpole. [a. med.L. cacefollus, ONF. 
*cachepol = central OF. chacepol, chacipol, chasst- 
pol, in med.L. also cachepolus, chacepollus, chact- 
pollus, chassipullus (Iu Cange), lit. ‘ chase-fowl’, 
one who hunts or chases fowls. The form of the 
word appcars to indicate that it arose in l’rovengal, 
where it would be cassafo/, or Jt., where it would be 
cacciapollo. ‘The OF. was apparently adapted from 
Pr. or med.L, 

A charter of 1107 (St. Hugues, Grenoble) has the word 
as a surname, ‘ego Franco cassat pulluni’, ‘ego Franco de 

3iveu quem vocant cassa pullum’, where the first cle- 
ment is the Provencal (and thence ined.L.) verb cassare 
(:-L, captidre) in 3rd pers. sing. Of similar names, Geraldus 
Cazaporcs ‘swine driver’ witnesses a charter of 1097 (St. 
Victor of Marseilles); Petrus Chaceforc, clericus regis Hen- 
rici II], witnesses a charter of 1246 (Bordeaux); Cachelen 
appears as the older form of Chasselonp ‘wolf-lunter'; 
Cacheponil, in 15th c. Cachapeolls, {. pediculus louse, is the 
name of a mill near Perigueux. (P. Meyer.)] 

+1. A tax-gatherer, an exactor of taxes or im- 
posts; a (Roman’ publican. Obs. 

atoso /Fi.rric Moc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 111 /.ractor, kace- 

nol [Printed hace woll, ¢1175 Lantb. //01,97 Matlicus 
Pet wes cachepol pene he iwende to god-spellere. ¢ 1500 
Cocke Lorelles B. (1843) 4 Crystofer catchepoll a crystes 
course gaderer. @ 1563 Brecon /asting in Catechism, §c. | 
(1844) 536 What usnrer leaveth his usury?..what catchpole | 
his extortion? 1612 15 [see Catcuro.esmp). 1652 C. 
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Stapy_ton Herodianx xx. 167 Then all the Catchpole Officers 
were slain. 

2. A petty officer of justice; a sheriff’s officer or 
sergeant, es. a warrant officer who arrests for debt, 
a bum-bailiff. (Used in early times to render L. 
lictor ; since 16th c., at least, a word of contempt.) 

1377 Lanoi. ?. PL. B. xvi. 46 Crucifige, quod a cacche- 
polle I warante lym a wicche. 1382 Wycuir 1 Says xix. 
20 Saul sente catchpollis [Vulg. Zicforvs] for to take David. 
1393 Lanci. /’, 7é. C. xxi. 76 Quikliche cam a cacchepol 
and craked a-two here legges. ¢1440 Promp. Par. 58 
Cahchpolle or pety-seriawnte, axgarius, excceptor. c 1440 
Gesta Rom, 21 \Harl. MS.) The Cachepollys And the 
mynistris of the Emperour mette with hem. 1596 NasHe 
Saffron Walden g As ready as any catchpoule..to tornient 
him. 1607-72 Cowett /uterfr., Catchpole, though now it 
be used as a word of contempt, yet, in ancient times, it 
seems to have been used without reproach. 1668 R. L’Es- 
TRANGE I 'Zs. Ovev. (1708) 3 Your Algouazils (or Catch poles) 
and your Devils are both of an order. 1760 GoLpsM. C/t. 
IV, xevili, The catchpole watches the man in dekt. 1809 W. 
Irvine Avickeré. (1861) 81, I have a mortal antipathy to 
catchpolls, bumbailiffs, and little great men. 1841 MacavuLay 
Ess., Hastings (1854) 11. 623 Miserable catchpoles..with 
Impey’s writs in their hands. 

b. attrib. and in comb, 

a 1643 Boys in Spurgeon 7yeas. Dav. Ps. xlv. 2 The very 
catch-poll officers. .gave this testimony. 1601 Down/f, Earl 
Huntington 1. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 118 Follow him, 
ye catchpole-bribed grooms. 1784 Cowper Task 1. 684 
As fast as catchpole claws Can seize the slipp’ry prey. 

Iience Ca'tchpolery, catchpollery [OF. chassz- 
pollerte, med.L. chacipollaria]; Catchpoleship ; 
Ca‘tchpoll v., a. 77/7. to exercise the function of a 
catchpole; b, ¢vazzs. only in fasszve, to be seized 
or arrested by a catchpole; Ca'tchpolling 74/. sb. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemie's Coniplex. (1633) 93 The fourth 
part of the goods, for their catchpolling, falleth to them, 
for their lot and share. 1604 Dexxer Honest IVA. xii. 
Wks. 1873 II. 66 A rescue (prentises) my masters catch- 
pol’d. 1612-15 Be. Hart Contempl, N. T. 1. iii. (1833) 175 
This catchpole-ship of Zaccheus carried extortion in the 
face. 1668 R. L’Estrance }77s. Quev. (1708) 2 A Devil 
catchpol’d, and not a Catchpole bedevil’d. 1835 Fraser's 
Mag. X11. 171 All the duns, bums..and the other accursed 
components of that diabolical system called ‘ Catchpollery’. 

+ Catchpole, -ule, var. CACHESPELL, tennis. 

1663 Biair A xtobiog, i. (1848) 8 The exercise of my body 
by archery and the catchpole. 

Catchup (ket{yp), catsup (ketsvp’. [see 
KetcHup.] A liquor extracted from mushrooms, 
tomatoes, walnuts, etc., used as a sauce. More 
commonly KerTcuur. 

1690 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Catchup, a high East-India 
Sauce 1730 Swirt Paneg. on Dean Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 142 
And, for our home-bred british cheer, Botargo, catsup, and 
caveer, 175: Mrs. Grasse Covkery Bk. 309 It will taste 
like foreign Catchup. 1832 Ieg. Sudst. Food 333 One. .ap- 
plication of mushrooms is .. converting them into the sauce 
called Catsup. 1845 Exiza Acton Mod. Cookery v. (1850) 
136(L.) Walnut catsup. 1862 AZacm. A/ag. Oct. 466 He found 
in mothery catsup a number of yellowish globular bodies. 

Catchweed (ke't{wid). Herd. [f. Carcu v. + 
WEED. ] Goose-grass orCleavers ( Galtum Aparine). 

1776 Witnerinc Bot. Arrangem. (1796) I. 193 Catch- 
weed, Goosegrass, Cleavers, Clivers. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. Pi. WN. 154 Leaves, stems, and globular fruits are 
all bristly, and the latter often cling to the clothing .. thus 
it is called..Catchweed. 

Catchword (kx't{wid). 
Worp.] 

1. Printing. The first word of the following 
page inserted at the right-hand lower corner of 
each page of a book, below the last line. (Now 
rarely used.) 

1730-6 in BaiLey. 1755 Jonnson, Catc/word, with print- 
ers, the word at the corner of the page under the last line, 
which is repeated at the top of the next page. 1817 Mar. 
Epcewortu Love & L. in. xxxvi. 22 In the last page..the 
catch-words at the bottom were Countess Christina. 1824 
J. Jouxson Tyfogr. 1. 68 Catch-words, now generally 
abolished, were first used at Venice, by Vindeline de Spire. 
1882 Grosart in Spenser's Wks. IV. 3/2 Catch-word is mis- 
printed, 

2. Aword so placed as to catch the eye or atten- 
tion; spec. a. the word standing at the head of 
each article in a dictionary or the like; b. the 
rime word in verse; @. the last word in an actor's 
speech, serving as a guide to the next speaker; a 
cue. 

¢1780 C. Ltovp Rhyme (R.) More demands the critic ear 
Than the two catchwords in the rear Which stand fike 
watchmen in the close To keep the verse from being prose. 
1863 Reader 28 Nov. 638 A tick at the beginning and end 
of {the passage] and a line under the word show of what ex- 
tent the passage is to be, and what the catchword is, 1868 
C. Worpswortu in Spurgeon 77veas. Dav. Ps. xxxiii. 1 This 
Psalm is coupled with the foregoing one by the catchword 
with which it opens. 1879 Directions to Readers for Dict., 
Put the word as a catchword at the upper corner of the 
slip. 1884 Atheneum 26 Jan. 124/2 The arranging of the 
slips collected..and the deyelopment of the various senses 
of every Catchword. 1885 Law 0. Rev. 297 The Digester 
should. .revise every catch-word in the Reports. 

3. A word caught up and repeated, ¢5f. in con- 
nexion with a political or other party. (Cf. catch- 
phrase under Catcu- 3 b.) 

1795 Winpuam Speeches Parl. (1812) 1. 259 The Influence 
and dangerous tendency of these party catch-words, 1812 
fixaminer 25 May 332/t Public virtue is only the catch- 
word of knaves to delude fools. 1870 Lowrie Study Hind. 


[f Carcu- 3 b+ 
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106 Many of his phrases have become the catchwords of 
party politics. 1886 W. S. Litty Evrop, Hist. Il. 229 His 
[the Abbé Fauchet’s] catch-word [Fraternity]. -has survived 
him..as the third article of the Revolutionary symbol. 

Catchy (ke'tfi), 2. collog. [f. Caton v.+-¥ 1] 

1. Adapted to catch the attention or fancy ; at- 
tractive, ‘taking’. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. I11. 679 A catchy, stage-like effect. 
1885 Atheneum 9 May 593 Catchy titles. 1887 Ayrshire 
Yost 4 June 5 The building is. .by no means, unduly strik- 
ing or ‘catchy’ to the eye. 

2. That catches or entraps; deceptive. 

1885 Sir N. Linptey in Law Times Rep. 482/1 The con- 
dition imposed was a catchy and not a fair condition. 

3. Readily caught up. 

1881 Pall Mall Budget 29 April 12/2 A smaller number of 
catchy tunes. 1885 Pad/ J/al/ G.2 Sept. 4/1 The music is 
not particularly original, but it is tuneful, smooth, and 
‘catchy’. 

4. Occurring in snatches, fitful, spasmodic. 

1872 Mark Twain /uzoc. Abr. 137 Catchy ejaculations of 
pat 1883 Blackw. Alag. Aug. 214 The wind. .was very 
catchy. 

5. Sc. ‘Merry, jocund’ (Jam... 

1804 Tarras Poents 2(Jam.) He..langs To crack wi’ San’, 
and hear his catchie glees. 

+Catcluke. Sc. Obs. [f Cat 5.1 + CLUKE 
claw.] The plant Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

1513 Doucias £xe/s xu. Prol. 116 The clavyr, catcluke, 
and the cammamyld. a@1568 in Sibbald Chron. Sc. Poetry 
(1802) III. 203 (Jam.) Ane hat.. With catclukes strynklit in 
that steid, And fynkill grein. 

Cate, usually in A/. cates (kéits), sé. Also 6 
caittes. [aphetized form of AcaTE: the original 
sense being ‘ purchase ’.] 

+1. A/. Provisions or victuals bought (as dis- 
tinguished from, and usually more delicate or 
dainty than, those of home production) ; in later 
use, sometimes merely =victuals, food. Obs. See 
ACATE 2. 

1461-83 Ord, R. Househ. 38 Upon frydaye is made pay- 
mente for all manner of freshe cates. 1530 Zest. dor. 
(Surtees) V. 293 The vetulers howse.. wher I bought my 
caittes. 1548 Upaut, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark vi. 48 To by 
them cates to eate. 1579 Lyty Aufp/mnes (Arb.) 132 Pur- 
vayour for his cates at home. 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 
237 Bid them fal! unto their frugal cates. 1658 Ussuer 
Aux. v1. 300 Provision enough of corn, and salt, and water, 
but there was no store of fresh Cates to be had. 1782 Han. 
More David 1. 32 Such plain cates and rural viands as suit 
his frugal fortune. 1816 Scotr O/d Mort. xii, The cates 
which she had provided. 1866 Fe.ton Axc. § Alod. Gr I. 
i. iit, 321 Sprinkling with flour the boiling cates. 

b. Its frequent use with delicate, dainty, and 


the like, led to sense 2. 

1579 Lyty Exphues(Arb.) 152 For the desire of delicate 
cates. 1594 Barnrietp AZ. Sheph. 1. vi, Where daintie 
Cates upon the Board were set. 1637 Naspe Alicrocosu. 
in Dodsley 1X. 146 All the ambrosian cates Art can devise 
for wanton appetite. 1729 Savace Wanderer 1, 241 Sav'ry 
cates, upon clean embers cast. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 
11, 126 Well fed with every nicer Cate. - 

2. Choice viands; dainties, delicacies. 

1578 Timme Calvin on Gen, 92 The best fruits, what and 
how many cates and delights had he in one kind. 1594 
Greene Look, Glass Wks. 1831 I. 122 These curious cates 
are gracious in my mine eye. 1596 SHAKS. Zam. Shr. 1.1. 
190 Kate, the prettiest Kate in Christendome, Kate of Kate- 
hall, my super-daintie Kate, For dainties are all Kates, and 
therefore Kate Take this of me, Kate of my consolation. 
1652 C. Stapyitton Herodian xv, 126 While he in Silks 
and Cates did much abound. 1742 SHENSTONE Schoolimistr, 
206 Whence oft with sugar'd cates she doth ’em greet. 1870 
Disraer Lothair xxviil. 130 He fed her with cates as deli- 
cate as her lips. . 

b. occas. in s7zg.: A viand, dainty. 

1634 Heywoop MWitches Lanc, m. i. Wks. 1874 1V. 204 
Taste of every cate. 1710 Appison Ta¢/er No. 255 P 3 The 
Christmas Pye, which in its very Nature is a kind of conse- 
crated Cate. 1864 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. §& Eng, III. 23 
The finest wheat-corn; then a cate or luxury. 1875 F. J, 
Scupamore Day Dreanis 22 Though it is a toothsome cate. 

. fig 

1615 I. Apams Blache Devill22. 1624 MassincEr Bond- 
man, The pleasant taste these cates of comfort yield me. 
1633 Bentowes Pref. Verses in P. Fletcher's Purple Isl, 
Let Readers judge thy book: Such Cates, should rather 
please the Guest, than Cook. f 

+ Cate, 54.2 Obs. [Pg. cate, prob. ad. Hindi. 
kath catechu.] The same as CaTEcHU or CUTCH. 

{15sq in Nunes; 1578 in p’Acosta (Yule).] 1698 P/z/. 
Trans, XX. 465 The preparation of Cate (which he takes to 
be the same with Catechu), 


+ Cate, v. Obs. [f. Cate sb.1] To dress (food). 


1617 Hieron /I’ks. 11, 51 The same meate cated one way 
content the stomake, which in some other fashion would 
not please. 


Cate, obs. f. Cat and Catry. 

+Catechese. Oés. rare. In 7 catachese. [a. 
FP, catéchese, ad. L. catéchésis.) =next. 

1617 Cottins Def, BA. Ely u. x. 419 Which words were 
the conclusion of his last Catachese. 

|| Catechesis (ket/k7sis). [L., a. Gr. xarq- 
xqots instruction by word of mouth, n. of action f. 
xatnxetv to instruct orally, orig. to resound, sound 
amiss, ‘din one’s ears’, f. xara down, thoroughly, 
etc. + #xeiy to sound, ring. ] 

1. Oral instruction given to catechumens ; cate- 
chizing. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v., In the antient church 


CATECHETIC. 


catechesis was an instruction given, viva voce, either to 


children, or adult Heathens, preparatory to their receiving | 


of baptism, 1845 R. Hamitton /'e, Avduc. vi. (ed. 2) 135 
“The little community shall become the Bible class and be 
addicted to a Bible catechesis. 

' 2. A book for catechetical instruction, spec. the 
name of a work of St. Cyril of Jerusalem. 

3753 CHamBERrs Cyc/, Sa s.v., The catecheses of St. Cyril, 
are the principal work of that father. 1849 W. FirzGeracp 
tr. Whitaker's Dispnut. 597 How far he 1s from approving 
unwritien traditions, he shews plainly in the fourth Cate- 
chesis. 

Catechetic (ketike'tik), a. and sd. Also 7-8 
+ick. fad. L. catechctic-us, a. Gr. karnxntix-ds, 
f. xatnxnt-i3s oral instructor: deriv. as prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to catechesis; accord- 
ing to the manner of a catechism. Sce Cate- 
CHETICAL I and 2, 

1661 Fert Dr. Hammond (R.) In the catechetick institu. 
tion of the youth of his parish. a 1672 Woop Life (1848) 
243 note, Of such sort a Catechetic Lecture must be. 1702 
Avoison “vid. Chr. Relig. (1727) 302 In the year 202 the 

reat Origen was appointed Regent of the Catechetick 
school in Alexandria. 1718 Hickes & Netson J. Aettle- 
well u.i. 65 Catechetick Lectures upon the Creed. 1858 
Busunece Sera, New Life 181 Catechetic orthodoxy. 

B. sb. mostly /. ecatechetics. That part of 
Christian theology which treats of catechcsis. 

1849 J. Brown J. /'rsherii. 16 He answered his catechetics 
and chronological questions on the last half of the roth cen- 
tury, 1882 W. Braikie J/intst. of Word 296 Ample treat- 
ises on Homiletics, Liturgics, Catechetics and Poimenics. 
1882-3 Scuarr Relrg. /incycl. 417 Catechetics..corresponds 
to catechesis, as theory to practice. . 

b. Catechetic writings or treatises. 
xnTexa.) ; 

1849 W. Firzceraco tr. HAitaker’s Drsput. 596 Cyril of 
Jerusalem. .in his Catechetics. 
Catechetical kxt?ketikal), a. 
[f as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with catechetics 
or catechesis; pertaining to instruction in the 
elementary principles of Christianity. 

1624 GaTAKER Transubst. 43 Vo omit Cyril of Jerusalein 
his Catecheticall Sermons. 170z Ecuaro Zecl, /fést. (1710) 
515 In this city was a famous catechetical school for train- 
ing persons up in divine knowledge, 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr, 1. 279 ‘The great catechetical school of Alexandria, 
which claimed as its founder the Evangelist St. Mark. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with the 
catechism of a church. 

1618 Hates Let. in Golden Rem. (1688) 386 There should 
be observed a three-fold Catechizing..A third in the Church 
by Catechetical Sermons. 1726 AmMuerst 7erre Fil, xlix. 
266 A considerable sum to buy advowsons of livings, and to 
maintain a catechetical lecture. 1849 J. Brown 9. Fisher 
ii. 17 vote, To show that he preached catechetical doctrine. 

3. Resembling the method of instruction by 
‘questions and answers,,as in the catechism; ‘con- 
sisting of questions and answers’ (J.). 

169: Br. Worcester Charge 18 Vhe true Grounds of Re- 
ligion; which are easiest learn’d, and understood, and 
remembered in the short Catechetical Way. 1704 NELsoN 
Fest. & Fasts (1739) Pref. 17 To throw the whole Subject 
.. into a catechetical Form. 171x Appison Sfect, No. 239 
? 3 Socrates introduced a catechetical Method of Arguing. 
He would ask his Adversary Question upon ucon till 
he had convinced him out of his own Mouth that his Opinions 
were wrong. 1845 R. Hamitton Pop. Educ. iv. (ed. 2) 65 
Stout advocates of catechetical methods and forms. . 

Hence Cateche'tically adv., in a catechetical 
manner; in the authoritative manner of a catechism. 

1730-6 in Baitey. a 31834 Lams J//sc. IWVks. (1871) 451 To 
pronounce, dogmatically and catechetically, who was the 
richest..man that ever lived. 1842 G. S. Faber Provincial 
Let. (1844) 11. 28 All those who had been catechetically 
instructed and duly baptised. 

Ca‘techin. C/ew. A substance obtained from 
catechn, etc., after the removal of the tannin; a 
white powder composed of very small silky needles. 

1853 Vharm. Frul. X11. 79 He has detected catechine in 
kino. 1876 Harvey Jat. Aled, 641 The insoluble portion 
is a mass of acicular crystals, catechin or catechuic acid. 

+ Catechise (ka‘t/kiz). Obs. exc. dial. In 6 
catechis. [app. ad. F. catéchdse CATECHESE, con- 
founded with the vb. CaTrcHIZzE, in F. catechise-r. 
The Sc. corruption carrttches rests upon a pro- 
nunciation (kart/tfiz); cf. F. (kateferz).] = Cate- 
CHESIS, CATECHISM. 

3552 Apr. Hamitton Catch. (1884) 7 In the foure partis of 
this present Catechis. /é/d¢. 122 In the thrid part of this 
Catechis, quhilk intraittis of the sevin sacramentis. 1637 
Gittesrie Eng. Pop. Cerem.u. ii. 13 For every particular 
head of Catechise. 1659 Gaupen Y cars of Ch. 619 No 
Sermons, no Prayers, no Catechises. 1707 E. Warp A/nd. 
Rediy. 1. vin, And open all thy Peoples Eyes, ‘Io read 
th’ Assembly’s Catechise. 1715 Dre For Fam. /nstruct. 
1.1.(1841) 1.13 You know your catechise. 1825 Bro. Fouathan 
Ill. 150 After the fashion of your .. Yankee, when he is .. 
leaching the ‘catechise’, (In mod. Eng. dialects, where 
generally treated as a corruption of catechisu.] 

b. in comd., as catechise-point. ; 

1655 Gurnatt Chr, in Arm, (1669) 125/1 Fundamental 
Truths, or, as we call them, Catechise-points. 

Catechism (kex'tikiz'm). Forms: 6 (? cate- 
ehyzon, cathecysme, chatechisme, 6-7 cate- 
chisme, 6- catechism. fad. L. ca/échismus (in 
med.L, also cathectsmus), on Gr. type *karnxiopes 


(Gr. earn- 


Also 7 -call. 


{ 
! 
4 


179 


(n. of aation f. xarnyi¢-ev, taken as=xarnynas ; 
see CATECHESIS. Cf. F, catéchisme.] 


+1. Catechetical instruction; catcchesis. Oés. 

1§02 Ord, Crysten Alen 1. ii, (W. de W. 1506) 14 And that 
suffyseth as now of the cxorcysme and cathecysme. 1579 
Forke /Jeshins’ Parl, 407 ‘The learners of Catechisme 
were dismissed after the Lessons that were read. 1600 
Snaks, A. ¥. £.1. ii. 241 Vo say 1 and no, to these par- 
ticulars, is more then to answer in a Catechisme. 

2. An clementary treatise for instruction in the 
principles of the Christian religion, in the form of 
question and answer; stich a book accepted and 
issued by a church as an authoritative exposition of 
its teaching, as the (Church) Catechism, that of 
the Church of England in the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Longer and Shorter Catechisms, of the 
Westminster Asscmbly of Divines, uscd by the 
Presbyterian churches, etc. 

1509 i Counet Foundat, Stat, St. Pauls Sch. in 1.16, 
Cantadé, (1855) 452/3 Vhe maister shall. .first se, that they 
can saye the calechyzon (?-yzm]._I will the children learne 
first above all the catechyzon in Englishe. [1540 CRANMER 
(téte), Catechismus ; that is to say, a Shorte Instruction 
into Christian Religion, for the synguler commoditie and 
profyte of Children and yong people.] 1549 34. Com, 
Prayer, A Catechism, that is to say, an Instruction to be 
learned of every child before he be brought to be confirmed 
of the Bishop. xrgsz Ane. Hamitton Calech. 26 Ane 
Catechisme, that is ane Common instruction contenand 
schortly and plainly thai thingis quhilk ar necessary to tham 
to ken and keip, to the plesour of God and thair eternal 
salvation. 1597 Pilgr. farnass. m1. 354 Twoo or three 
hundreth of chatechismes of Jeneva’s printe. 1648 (¢/¢/c) 
The Shorter Catechism, agreed upon by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster. 1653 Watton Angler i. 31 That 
good, plain, unperplext Catechism, that is printed with the 
old Service Book. a@x731 Ken Direct. Prayer Wks. (1838) 
339 The doctrine delivered in the Catechism. 1752 A. 
Mair (frfle), Brief Explication of the Assemblie’s Shorter 
Catechism. 1841-4 Emerson Zss. Circles Wks. (Bolin) 1, 
130 We can never see Christianity from the catechism. 

3. transf. A book of instruction in other subjects 
by question and answer. (In 17th c. chiefly ap- 
plied to works which parodied the preceding ; 
its scrious use and general extension came later.) 

@1637 B. Jonson Ferses on Drayton's Binse (R.) This 
book ! is a catechism to fight And will be bought of every 
lord and knight, That can but read. 1643 Hevuin (¢/f/e), 
The Rebels Catechism. 1754 (ttle), The Freethinker’s 
Catechism; that is to say an Instructor, to be learned by 
every Young Fellow, before he can know the world. 1795 
J. Rose (trt/e), A Constitutional Catechism, adapted to all 
ranks and capacities. 1806 Datsiac (é7t/e), A Military 
Catechism for the use of young Officers. 1844 Regul. & 
Ord. Army 127 These examinations are to be. arranged in 
the order laid down in a ‘ Military Catechism’ which is ap- 
pended to the ‘Regulations’, 18.. WW. Pixxock, Catechisms 
of the Arts, Sciences, History, Religion, etc. 

4. fig. A course of question and answer; a scries 
or form of interrogatories put to candidates, etc. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 fen. JV, v. i. 144 Honour is a meere 
Scutcheon, and so ends my Catechisme. 1848-55 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. Il. 327 The catechism by which the lords 
lieutenants had been directed to test the sentiments of the 
country gentlemen consisted of three questions. A/od. The 
candidate met the electors and was put through his 
catechism. 

5. attrib. 

1637 Heyuin dAnsw. Burton 167 A Catechisme Lecture of 
some two houres long. 

Catechismal ket/ki-zmal), ¢. [f. prec. + 
-AL: there may have been a med.L. cascchismatlss.] 
Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a catechism. 

1819 CoLerinGe Lit. Kem. (1838) 11. 64, 1 believe that 
the so-called Apostles’ Creed was .. the catechismal rather 
than the baptismal creed, 1860 Dora GretNwete Ess. 215 
[She] puts her little niece through her catechismal paces. 

+.Catechismy. Oés. A variant of CaTecHisy. 

1578 Richmond, Wills (1853) 279 Absis (A. B. C.’s} and 
Catechismies, viij¢d, 1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl, 360 Let 
our catechismies..beare witnesse of the same. 

Catechist (ket/kist). fad. L. catéchista, ad. 
Gr. karnxtor-ys he who catechizes, f. xarnxi¢-ev 
to CarecHizE. In F. catichiste.} One whose duty 
is to catechize; a teacher of catechumens or in 
a catechetical school ; a teacher appointed to give 
oral instruction in the elements of Christianity ac- 
cording to a catechism, or by question and answer ; 
a native teacher in a mission church. 

21563 Becon New Catech. (1844) 9 The office of the cate- 
chist was not only to instruct and teach, but also to examine. 
3597 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. \xxviii. § 10 Catechists, Exorcists, 
Readers, and Singers. 1673 Lady's Cadi. u. 82, 1 do not 
say that the mistress should set up for a catechist or preacher. 
1725 Berriman “fist, Ace. Trinity 77 Clemens was the 
celebrated Schoolmaster and Catechist of Alexandria. 1876 
Davis Polaris Exp. ii. 54 In the absence of the regular 
clergyman the catechist conducts the worship. 1886 Pa// 
Mall G. 27 Nov. 5/2 The native catechist who accompanied 
the Bishop on that final mission. 

Catechistic (ket/kistik), a. [f. on Gr. type 
*kaTnxioTtK-Os ; see prec. and -1C.]  =next. 

1683 Cave Ecclestastict 339 His(Cyril's}] Catechistick Lec- 
tures, 1884 Crappock in Academy 19 July 40/1 The cate- 
chistic terrors of the Last Day. 


Catechistical (kext/ki-stikal), @. [f. as prec. 


+-AL.] Of or pertaining to the officc, teaching, | 


or method of instruction of a catechist, or of the 


CATECHIZE. 


catechism he expounds; consisting of question and 
answer, Cf. CATECHETICAL, 

, 1618 Mares Let. in Gold. Rent. (1688) 386 Whe custom is 
in Catechistical Sermons. .to take..« portion of the Cate 
chism for their Teatand Theme. 1662 Frucer Worthic 
(1840) TIT. 432 Lis fock was... well bottomed on catechistical 
divinity. 170a C. Mature Vag. CAr, ui & i. (1852. 250 
He thrice went over the body of divinity in a catechistical 
way. 1835 Blachw, Maz. XXXVI. 641 Uhe catechistical 
method. 

llence Catechi-stically adv. 

1645 Ussuer (ft, A Body of Divinity, or ‘The summe 
and substance of Christian Religion: Catechistically pro- 
pounded and explained, by way of Question and Answer. 
1692 Soutu Ser, VII. sak Tie principles of Christianity 
briefly and catechistically taught. 

Catechizable (ka:t/korzab'l , a. 
That may be catechizcd. 

1972 Pennant Yomrs Scotd.(1774)352 Four thousand cate- 
chisable persons, 1867 II. Scott Fast/ Accles. Scot. Ul. 454 
The parish contained 6 hundred and zocatechisable persons. 

Catechization (ka-t/koizi"fon). Also 7 
-sation. (ad. med.L. calechization-em, n. of action 
f. catechizare to catechize; cf. KF. cat‘chisation.] 
The action of catechizing. 

16.. Burnet Records u.t. No. 53(R.) The catechization 
of young chaplains in the rudiments of our faith. a 1734 
Nortn Lives I. 355 Vhat they might be prepared fur lis 
future catechisations. 1869 Darly News 17 Mar., Uhe usua! 
catechisation of Ministers fin Parlt.). 

Catechize kz t/koiz ,v. Forms: 5 cathezize, 
(6 cathecyse, 7 catachise). 6- catechise, 7 
-chize. fad. L. catéchizd-re, Tertullian (in med.L. 
also catecizare, catecizare, catheztzare, in VF. cate. 
chiser (16th c. in Littré), Pr. cathesizar, Sp. cate- 
gutzar, It. catechtssare), f. Gr. katnxi¢-av to in- 
struct orally, a derivative of factitive form from 
KaTnxé-erv to resound, to sound amiss, to din 
in, instill, teach or instruct orally. f. cara down, 
thoroughly + 7x«v to sound, ring. The primary vb. 
isin N. T.3 the detivative, of tater introduction, 
had only the technical ecclesiastical application. ] 

1, srans. To give systematic oral instruction; to 
instruct (the young or ignorant) in the clements of 
religion by repeating the instruction until it is 
learmt by heart, or (as always implied in modern 
times) by the method of formal questions and 
answers ; to instruct by means of a catechism; in 
the Church of England, to teach the catechism, 
esp. in preparation for confirmation. 

1449 [see CatTEcnizED], 14.. in Anglia VIII. 164 A chile 
shulde be catecized, pat is to seye enforined in pe feith atte 
chirchedore. [1502 Ord. Crysten Alen 1, ii. (W. de W. 1506) 
13 Cathecyser isas moche tosaye as to instruct or teche the 
fundacyons and artycles necessary of our holy fayth.)}_ 1877 
tr, Bullinger's Decades (1592) 907 Pastour .. catechiseth, 
that is to say, instructeth them that be yonglings in religion. 
3609 Hottann Ayn, Marcell., Chronol. Ey a, Constan- 
tine, being confirmed by a signe from heaven, becommeth 
catechized in the Faith. 16rr Bisre/’rov. xxii. 6 Train up 
(arg. Catechise] a child in the way he should go. «1639 
Srortiswoop Hist. Ch. Scotl. an, 1616 (R.) That children 
should be carefully catechised, and confirmed by the bishops. 
@3711 Ken Direct. Prayer Wks. (1833) 341. 1732 BERKELEY 
llctphr. iv. § 3, 1.. was once upon a time catechised and 
tutored into the belief of a God. 1836 Hoox in Life I. 292 
To becoine a good catechist you must catechise. 

b. fig. (tronical.) 

1639 Futter /Joly Wari. xx.(D.) Reclaimed with gentle 
means, not catechised with fire and fagot. ; 

+ 2. To teach orally, instill (religious instruction). 

@ 1625 Boys in Spurgeon Yreas. Dav. 1. 312 Their voice> 
are well understood, catechising the first elements of religion. 

+ 3. Yo instruct orally (in any subject). Ods. 

162r Burton Anat, Mel, To Rdr. (1676) 35/2 Such Visitor 
.. might .. root out atheism .. catechise gross ignorance, 
purge Italy of luxury and riot. 1623 Cockrram, Catechise, 
to instruct by mouth. 1678 Cunwortu /yfedl. Syst. 313 
Whether Herodotus were rightly Catechized and instructed 
in the Egyptian Doctrine..may very well be questioned, 

4. To examine with a catechism or in the manner 
ofa theological catechism ; to question as to belief. 

1684 Bunyan /elgx. u. 78 And because Prudence would 
see how Christiana had brought up her children, she asked 
leave of her to Catechise them. /drd. 81 Come Matthew, 
shall I also Catechise you? 1869 Dasly News 22 Dec., 
These gentlemen wanted Dr. Temple. .to admit their right 
to catechise him. 1873 Morey Renssean 1.228 Ile was 
closely catechized by a commission of members of the con- 
sistory. , . 

5. To question or interrogate systematically or 
at length; ¢sf, to question or examine with a view 
to reproof or condemnation ; to take to task. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 11. iv. 16, I will Catechize the w rid for 
him, that is, make Questions, and by them answer. 4 1649 
Druma. of Hawt. Prophecy Wks. (1711) 181 Armed vaga- 
bonds catechising every man by the purse. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 62 God. catechised the prophet Jeremy in a 
potter’s house, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with 
you as Ihis potter? 1727 Swirt To very yng. Lady, Cate- 
chising him where he has been, 1784 Cowrer Jas 11. 203 
Pierce my vein, Take of the crimson stream meandring 
there, And catechise it well. 1847 Ms. AikRwooD /ady of 
Manor |. viii. 309 She was catechised without end ; perhaps 
she suffered corporeal chastisement. 1863 Emerson / Aorean 
Wks. (Bohn) ILL. 334 Asking questions of Indians is like 
catechizing beavers and rabbits. 

Hence Catechized fv. a. 

©3449 Pecock Repr. tw. i. 426 Noman baptisid or Cathe- 
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[sce -ABLE.} 


CATECHIZER. 


zized. 1640 YorKE Uston Hon. Pref. Verses, Their cate- 
chised Childe. 1858 F. Pacet Parish & Priest 70 He may 
be as heretical as he will, but he will do no mischief if he 
preaches to a catechized congregation. 

Catechizer (ke't/kaiza1). One who cate- 

chizes, or teaches bya catechism; a catechist; one 
who interrogates systematically. 
_ ©1449 Pecock Refr. iv. ii. 427 The Baptiserand Cathezizer 
is a mynystre oonli undir God forto sette water on the 
persoon. 1613 R.C. Zable Alph. Catechiser, that teacheth 
the principles of Christian religion. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 
I. 169(R.) In 1550 he [Jewell] .. became a preacher and 
catechiser at Sunningwell. 1884 Manch. Exam. 6 Dec. 5/4 
If the Tuesdays and Fridays ..were given over to the cate- 
chisers, the public loss would be less. 

Catechizing (ke‘tikaizin), v/. sb. The 
action of the vb. CaTECcHIZE: a. in religion. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. iv. xix. (1634) 720 A Cate- 
chising, whereby children or they that were neere to the 
age of discretion did declare an account of their faith be- 
fore the Church. a 1623 W. Pemsie MWés. (1633) 7. 1642 
Featry Dippers Dift 36 (L.) Originally and properly cate- 
chizing [is] such a kind of teaching wherein the principles 
of religion, or of any art or science, are often inculcated, 
and by sounding and resounding beat into the ears of 
children or novices. @ 1694 Tittotson Serm. 1. lii. (R.) 
That particular way of instruction. .called catechising. 1782 
Priestiey Nat. & Rev. Relig. 1. Pref.24. 1858 F. Pacer 
Parish & Priest 74 The mere propounding a string of 
questions is not catechizing. Any fool can ask questions. 

b. generally, Examination by questioning. 

1§99 Suaxs. Afuch Ado 1.1.79 What kindeof catechizing 
call you this? To make you answer truly to your name. 
1825 Blackw. Mag.in Byron's Wks. (1846) 582/2 We should 
like to have the catechising of the..man. 1880 FowLer 
Locke i. 8 The professorial lecture, however learned, or the 
tutorial catechizing, however searching, 

C. attrib. or ? ppl. a. 

1581 J. Fiecpe(¢Z¢/z), Exposition of the Symbols. .gathered 
out of the catechising Sermons of G. OU. Treuir. ¢ 1590 Mar- 
LowE Few Afalta 11. 1i, As it were in catechising sort, To 
make me mindful of my mortal sins. 1615 J. Wricut Acc, 
Lady F. Gray in Phenix (1708) 11. 39 This catechising Ar- 
gument between the Lady Jane and Mr. Feckenham. 

Catechu (ke tifz, -tf). [In. mod.L. catechu 
(also Ger. katechu, kateschu),app.ad. Malay kachu, 
(Tamil, Telugu, Canarese kdcchu, kaycchu, kashi) 
catechu (ofacacia), The direct representatives of 
the latter are Pg. cacho, F. cachouw; the exact history 
of the form catechu is obscure. See also the other 
names CacHov, CasHou, Cate“, Curtcu.] 

A name given to several astringent substances, 
containing from 40 to 55 per cent. of tannin, which 
are obtained from the bark, wood, or fruits of various 
Eastern trees and shrubs. They are used in medi- 
cine, and in tanning, calico printing, and dyeing. 

The name was apparently first applied (in Europe) to the 
pale sort called also Gambier, obtained from the leaves and 
young shoots of Uzcaria or Nauclea Gambir, this is the 
Catechu of Pharmacy (Syd. Soc. Lex.): when first brought 
to Europe inthe 17th c, it was from its appearance believed 
to be an earth, and called Terra Faponica. The dark sort 
obtained from the wood of Acacia Catechnu, is more com- 
monly called Cute ; of this Pegu Catechu isa good variety. 
(There is doubt whether the connexion with Japan assumed 
in the name ¢erra jafonici is not purely imaginary, and 
owing to the Burmese name for Acacia Catechu, sha-fin, 
shabin, or shaben.) 

[1654 ScuRrODER Pharmacop. Medico-chym,(Lyons), Cate- 
chu... Terra Japonica .. genus terre exotica. (Y.) 1679 
Hacenpornius (fétd), Tractatus Physico- Medicus de 
Catechu, seu Terra Japonica.] 1683 Weekly Alem. Ingen. 
157 A history of Catechu, or Terra Japonica. 1741 Compl. 
Fam.-Piece\. 1.64, 2 Drams of choice Catechu or Japan 
Earth, 1805 C. Hatcnerr in Pil. Trans. XCV. 288 
Twenty grains of the common cutch or catechu being dis- 
solved in nitric acid. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 749 Gambir 
Catechu. .imported under the name of Gambir, from Singa- 
pore and some of the neighbouring islands..In the trade 
it is distinguished from the black catechu and cutch by the 
name of 7erra Fafonica. 

b. Catechu Acacia, -tree ; the Acacia Catechit. 

1831 J. Davies Manual Mat, Med. 450 Catechu tree. 
1876 Hariey Jat. Aled. 640 Catechu Acacia is a small 
tree, with straggling thorny branches, and hard, heavy, 
dark-red wood. ; 

Hence Ca‘techuta'nnic acid, the tannic acid of 
catechu. 

1863-75 Watrs Dict. Chem., Catechutannic acid softens 
when heated, and yields by distillation a yellow empyreu- 
matic oil. : : 26 

Catechuic (kxti(t){7#ik), 2. Of or pertaining 
to catechu. Catechuitc acid = CATECHIN. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodics 112 Of catechuic 
acid. 1875 11, Woon 7heraf, (1879) 29 It contains kino- 
tannic and catechuic acid. _ 7 ; 

Catechumen (katki#incn). Also in 7 cate- 
chumene, -eumen; in L. form 6 cathecuminus ; 
pl.6-7 catechumeni, -ini, 7 -any; also 5 cathe- 
cumynys, 7 catechumenies. [ad. F .catechumene, 
ad. L. catéchiimen-us, a. Gr. karnxovpevos ‘one being 
instructed (in the rudiments of religion)’, pr. pple. 
passive of xatnxeiv: scc CaTECHESIS. The Latin 
word was long retained: the modem form, first 
found after 1600, was not universal till about 1700 ; 
the irregular pl. in-ys, -zes occurs in 1sthand17thc.] 

1. A new convert under instruction before bap- 
tism. Used in reference to the ancient church and 
in modem missionary churches. Sometimcs ap- 
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plied to young Christians generally, and especially 
to those preparing for the rite of confirmation. 

14.. Lanct. P. Pd. B. x1. 77 (MS, O.) Rather ban to bap- 
tise barnes bat ben cathecumynys[w. ~. catekumeling]. 1502 
Ord. Crysten Men 1. i. (W. de W. 1506) 9 And they that 
duely were cathecuminus, yt is to saye instructe of the 
artycles of y’ fayth. 1581 Marpeck B&. of Notes 246 Theie 
sate amongethe Cathecumeni. ¢ 1615 Lives Women-Saints 
(1886) 31 A Catechumene, or learner of the faith. ¢ 1630 
Jackson Creed ww. 11. vii, One of their catechumenies. 1642 
J. Batt Axnsw., to Can. 1. :33 Thus they make their cate- 
chuinine. 165: Léfe of Colet in Fuller's Abel Rediv. 100 
One is for your Catechymany. 1662 GunninG Lext Fast 
106 Catechumens or Competentes. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety 
ix. 303 What brief and plain instructions S. Peter gives 
his catechumeni. @1711 Ken Hymnotheo Wks. 1721 III. 
384 He faithful care of Catechumens took. 1837 J. H. New- 
MAN Par, Servizi. (1842) V1. xii. 186 Thousands..who are not 
baptized, yet are virtually catechumens. 1878 Lapy HEr- 
BerT tr. //bner’s Ramble 11. vi. 348 He boldly presented 
himself, with two catechumens, at the court of the Mikado. 

attrib. 1887 Contemp. Rev. May 727 Driblets ofreligious 
teaching in catechumen classes and Sunday-schools. 

2. transf. One who is being initiated in any set 
of opinions, science, art, etc. 

@175t BotincBroxe Let, Windhani (T.) The same lan- 
guage is still held to the catechumens in Jacobitism. 

Catechumenate (kat/ki#méneit).  [f. prec. 
+-ATE]; cf. F. catéchuménat.) a. Condition or 
position of a catechumen. b. A house for ca- 
techumens. 

1673 Cave Prim, Chr.1. viii. 218 Having passed through 
the state of the Catechumenate. 1865 W. StricKLaAND 
Cath. Alissions S. India 204 Those who enter the catechu- 
minates must be fed and supported for several days. 1878 
Q. Rev, Jan. 426 The catechumenate of Scripture is that of 
adults. 1885-6 Centr. Afr. Mission Rep. 40 Confirmation, 
Baptism, and admission to the catechumenate. 

Catechumenical (kzx:tékizme nikal), ¢. [f. 
as prec.+-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to catechumens. 

1790 J. Courtenay Philos. Reflect. 19 Have not these 
catechumenical lectures been translated into all languages ? 
1836 G.S. Faser Prim. Doct. Elect.(1842) 155 The whole of 
his catechumenical and post-catechumenical instruction. 

Hence Catechume‘nically adv. 

1840 G. S. Faser Prim, Doct. Regen. 198 The Living 
Word of Truth delivered to him catechumenically. 

Catechu'‘menism. [f as prec. +-1sM.] The 
condition of a catechumen. 

1840 G. S. Faser Prim. Doct. Regex. 196 The preparatory 
stage of Catechumenism. 

+ Catechu'menist. Os. 
+ -IST.] = CATECHUMEN, 

1629 LynpveE /’ta tuta 155 Holy bread giuen to the Cate- 
chumenists. 1650 S. Crarke Eccl. Hist. (1654) 1. 113 They 
took Ambrose, who was but a Catechumenist. 1651 H. 
L’EstranGE Swzect.-sastizx 13 Let us pray earnestly for 
the catechymenists. 7 

+Catechu:'menize, v. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-128.| fraszs. To instruct as a catechumen. 

1676 Marve. A/r. Smirke 24 Suppose..that the [Ethio- 
pian] Treasurer were. .in so short a time. ,catechumenized. 

Catechu‘menship. The position of a cate- 
chumen. 

1855 CpL. WiseMAN Faédiola 361 To pass through the 
three stages of catechumenship. 

Catechyzon, obs. f. CaTECHISM. 

Catecomb, obs. f. CATACOMB. 

Categorem (kz‘tigére:m, kate'gérem). Logic. 
[ad. Gr. xarnyopnya accusation, (in logic) predicate, 
f, xatnyopety to speak against, accuse, allege, assert, 
predicate; cf. xarmyop-os accuser, etc. fi kara 
against + ayopt assembly, place of public speaking; 
cf. dyopev-erv to speak in public, harangne.]} 

+ a.= PREDICATE (ods.), b. Acategorematicword. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Logike 1. ii. 10b, These general] 
heades of argumentes..sometimes they are called Catego- 
remes. 1655-60 STANLEY /Zist. Philos. (1701) vm. Zeno xx. 
43 Universally negative axioms are those, which consist of 
an universall negative particle, and a Categorem; as, No 
man walketh. 1864 SHeppEN Elem. Logic ii, Names are 
called categorematic words, or categorems, ; 

Categorematic (ke'tiger‘me'tik), a. Logic. 
[f. on Gr. type *xatnyopnuarinéss, f. Kkatnydpnpa ; 
see prec. Cf. F. catégorématigue.| Of a word: 
Capable of being used by itself as a term. 

1827 WuateLey Logic 63 It is not every word that is 
categorematic, that is, capable of being employed by itself 
as aterm. 1846 Mitt Logic 1. ii. §2. 1863 Burton Bk. 
Hunter 2 If it be a question whether a term is catego- 
rematic, or is of a quite opposite description..one may take 
up a very absolute positive position, without finding many 
people prepared to assail it. 

+Categorema‘tical, 2. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] = CarecoricaL. Hence Categorema‘ti- 
cally, adv. 

1654 Jer. Tayior Real Pres. xi. §14 Can there possibly 
be two categorematical, that is, positive substantial in- 
finites? /é/d. xi. §29 That some quantitative bodies should 
not be in a place, or else that quantitative bodies were 
Categorematically infinite. 

Categoric (ket/ggrik), a. (sé.) ? Obs. [ad. 
L. catéyoricus, a. Gr. xatnyopixds accusatory, affir- 
mative, (later) categorical, f. Kavqyop-os accuser ; 
see CATEGOREM and -1¢.] 

A. adj, = CATEGORICAL, 

1678 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 111. 162 None is more categoric 

and positive in this than judicious Davenant. a 1693 Ur- 
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quart Rabelais 11. xxxviii. 317 Predicamental and Cata- 
gorick fool. a@1797 H. Watpore Alem. Geo. IJ (1847) II. 
vii. 240 She gave him an evasive answer. He demanded a 
categoric one. 

B. sé. A categorical proposition or statement. 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v. Proem12 A Dilemma., 
consistes of a disjunctive syllogisme .. and two Categorics. 
a1734 Nortx Aram. u.v.? 146. 407 He .. comes up to the 
Categoric very roundly, saying And so it was really and in 
Effect. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LV. 548. 

Categorical (kxtiggrikal), a (sb) [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. Zogzc. Of a proposition: Asserting absolutely 
or positively ; not involving a condition or hypo- 
thesis; unqualified. Categorical syllogism: one 
consisting of categorical propositions. 

1598 FLorio Categorico, categoricall, predicable. 1616 
Bu.oKkar, Categoricall Axiome. 1638 Featty Transud, 
88 Of our simple categoricall proposition, there can bee 
but one true sense. 1724 Watts Logic (1736) 301 Most 
[conjunctive Syllogisms] may be transformed into_cate- 
gorical Syllogisms. 1827 Wuate.ey Logic in Encycl. 
Afetrop. (1845) 206/1 The division of Propositions according 
to their substance; viz. into categorical and hypothetical. 
1837-8 Sin W. Hamitton Logic xvi. (1866) 1. 294 As used 
orginally by Aristotle, the term categorical meant merely 
affirmative, and was opposed to negative. By Theophrastus 
it was employed in the sense of absolute, .. opposed to con- 
ditional; and in this signification it has continued to be 
employed by all subsequent logicians. . 

b. genx. Of a statement (or him who makes it); 
Direct, explicit, express, unconditional. 

ax619 FotHersy A theont. 1. 1x. § 1 (1622) 59 A simple and 
categoricall denying of it. 1657 CRomwELt S%. 3 Apr., You 
do necessitate my answer to be categorical. 1696 LuTTRELL 
Brief Rel.(1857) 1V.83 On condition he give his categorical 
answer bythe 18th instant. 1778 Map. D’Arsiay Diary, etc. 
(1842) 1. 116, I could never persuade her to be categorical. 
1866 Motrey Dutch Rep. v. i. 668 The ratification of the 
Ghent treaty. .was in no wise distinct and categorical, but 
was made dependent on a crowd of deceitful subterfuges. 

c. Categorical imperative; in the ethics of Kant, 
the absolute unconditional command of the moral 
law, a law given by the pure reason, and binding 
universally on every rational will. 

1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 337 [Kant] spun a new 
{system of ethics]..out of his categorical imperative. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith u. § 2. 117 The categorical im- 
perative of conscience. 1871 Farrar /Vitn. Hist. iv. 161 
‘The Categorical imperative’ ( Duty, Conscience, Thou must). 

2. Logic. Of or belonging to the categcries. 

1817 CoteriDcE Siog. Lit. 66 [It] will apply .. to all the 
other eleven categorical forms. P 

B. sb. A categorical proposition or syllogism. 

1619 W. ScraterR £.xfos. 1 Thess. (1630) 439 Reduce thy 
Hypothesis to a Categoricall; thus lies thy Proposition. 
1827 WHATELEY Logic u. iv. §2 (L.) A hypothetical pro- 
position is defined to be two or more categoricals united 
by acopula. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamitton Logic xvi, (1866) I. 
303 The proximate canons by which Deductive Categoricals 
are regulated. 

Hence Catego'ricalness. 

1672 Marvect Aeh. Transp. 1. 58 To find out the reason 
of his own Categoricalness. /dzd. 1. 192 The word of Mr. 
Bayes’s that he has made notorious is categoricalness, 

Categorically (kxtiggrikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%,] Ina categorical manner; with absolute 
assertion, absolutely, positively, unconditionally. 

1603 Hotranp Plutarch'’s Mor. 1355 Of this particle or 
Conjunction Es, that is to say, If.. nothing can be made 
nor categorically affirmed. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 53 
Not one word Categorically, plainly, and distinctly set 
downe, by which Purgatory is taught. a 1676 Hare Ler. 
Jrom Dort (R.) Warn them to lay by all other answers, and 
at the next sessions categorically answer, whether they 
would..or no. 1874 Sipcwicx Meth, Ethics, The cate- 
gorically imperative function. 1875 GLapsTone Gleaz. VI. 
Ixxxi. 184 That every cause be resolved categorically by an 
Aye ora No. | : 

Categorist (katigdrist). rare. [f. Cate- 
GORIZE:; see -IST.] a. One who categorizes or 
classifies. b. One who deals with the ‘ categories’. 

1847 Emerson Repres. Men, Swedenbcrg Wks. (Bohn) 1. 
332 Swedenborg’s revelation is a confounding of planes,— 
a capital offence in so learned a categorist. 1857 Cham. 
Fru. VIII. 294 Fencing cleverly. . with a categorist. 

Categorize (kx‘tigéraiz), v. [f. Carecory + 
-1ZE3 cf. F. catégoriser.] trans. To place in a 
category or categories; to classify. 

1705 HickeRINGILL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 41 Priest-craft has 
Categorized Sacrilege as the greatest Sin, next to the Sin 
against the Holy Ghost. 1883 Wests. Rev. July 99 Pro- 
pertius categorizes the penalties endured by the wicked. 

Hence Ca:tegoriza‘tion, the action of categoriz- 
ing ; classification. 

1886 Spectator 6 Nov., Lit. Supp. 1506 A generation ago, 
botany was mainly a categorisation of plant-forms under so 
called natural systems. ae ; 

Category (ke‘t‘gori). [ad. L. catégoria, a. Gr. 
KaTnyopia accusation, assertion, predication, abst. 
sb. from xarnyop-os accuser, etc. ; see CATEGOREM.] 

1. Logic and Aletaph. A term (meaning literally 
‘predication” or ‘assertion’) given to certain 
general classes of terms, things, or notions; the 
use being very different with different authors. 

a. Originally used by Aristotle, the nature and 
meaning of whose ten categories, or predicaments 
(as, after the Latin translation, they are also ealled) 
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has been disputed almost front his own day till the 
present ; some holding that they were ‘a classtfica- 
tion of all the manners in which assertions may be 
made of the subject’, others that they were ‘an 
enumeration of all things capable of being named, 
the most extensive classes into which things could 
be distributed’, or again, that they were ‘the 
different kinds of notions corresponding to the 
delinite forms of existence’. Hence many criticisms 
of Aristotle’s elassification, with modifications of 
it, or the substitution of new ‘ categories,’ proposed 
by the Stoics, and later philosophers, according as 
they viewed them logically or metaphysically. 

The ten ‘categories’ or ‘ predicaments ’ of Aristotle were: 
1 Substance or being (ovata), 2 Quantity, 3 Quality, 4 Rela- 
tion (mpds 71), 5 Place, 6 Time, 7 Posture (xeto@a:), 3 Having 
or possession (€yeev), 9 Action, ro Passion. 

1588 FrauncE Lawiters Logtke 1. ii. 10 b, These generall 
heades of argumentes.. sometimes .. are called Catego- 
remes, and the handling or discoursing of the same Cate- 
gories. 1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles 11. w. Proem 4 Objective 
Ideas or real Beings, considered in Logic, are reduced 
by the Aristoteleans .. to Ten Categories or Predicaiments. 
1724 Watts Logic (1736) 25 The famous ten Ranks of 
Being, called the ten Predicaments or Categories of 
Aristotle, on which there are endless Volumes of Discourses 
formed by several of his Followers. 1849 Ase. THomson 
Laws Th. § 97 Logicians in almost every age have en- 
deavoured to frame schemes of classification in which things 
should be arranged according to their real nature. ‘Yo 
these the name of Categories..has been given. 1858 Man- 
sec Bampton Lect. iii. (ed. 4) 49 Existence itself, that so- 
called highest category of thought. c 1866 Grote Aristotle 
I. 144 We may illustrate the ten Categories of Aristotle by 
comparing them with the four Categories of the Stoics. 
/bid. 149 Galen also recognizes five Categories; but not 
the same five as Plotinus. 1882 E. Waccace tr. Aristotle's 
Psychol, 5 Vhe first point .. is to deterniine in which of the 
higher classes soul is included, and what is its generic cha- 
racter—whether, in other words, it is an individual thing 
and real substance, or a quality, ora quantity, orany other 
of the categories, asthey have been distinguished. 1883 Lio- 
vetL & Scott Grk. Lex. s.v., The categories are a classifi- 
cation of all the manners in which assertions may be made 
of the subject. 

b. Kant applied the term to: The pure @ przort 
conceptions of the understanding, which the mind 
applies (as forms or frames) to the matter of know- 
ledge received from sevse, in order to raise it into 
an znte/ligible notion or object of knowledge. 

1829 Sir W. Hasutton Disc. (1853) 26 The Predicaments of 
Aristotle are .. objective, of things as understood ; those of 
Kant subjective, of the mind as understanding. .In reality, 
the whole Kantian Categories would be generally excluded 
from those of Aristotle. .as determinations of thought, and 
not genera of real things. 1856 MetKLFjoun tr. Aant's 
Crit. Pure Reason 64 In this manner there arise exactly so 
many pure conceptions of the understanding, applying a 

Priori to objects of intuition in general, as there are logical 
functions in all possible judgments .. These conceptions 
we shall, with Aristotle, cafl categories, our purpose being 
originally identical with his, notwithstanding the great 
difference in the execution. Table of the Categories. 1. Of 
ens: Unity, Plurality, Totality. 2. Of Quality: 

eality, Negation, Limitation. 3. Of Relation: Of In- 
herence and Subsistence (svdstantia et accidens\, of Caus- 
ality and Dependence (cause and effect), of Community 
(reciprocity between the agent and patient). 4. Of odality: 
Possibility—Impossibility, Existence—Non-existence, Ne- 
cessity—Contingence, 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Mant u. viii. 
342 Certain general conceptions which are principles of re- 
lation for all the manifold of sense..these are the categories. 

2. A predicament; a class to which a certain 
predication or assertion applies. 

1678 R. Barcray . 1 fol, Quakers vy. xxvi. 187 He that can- 
not hear a thing, as being necessarily absent, and he that 
cannot hear it, as being naturally deaf, are to be placed in 
the same Category. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. 1V. 228 
Any offender who was not in any of the categories of pro- 
scription. 1856 Miss Mutock 7. //nlifa-r (ed. 17) 382 Lord 
Ravenel’s case would hardly come under this category. 
1880 Nat. Responsib. Opiuin Trade 24 Yo place opium in 
the Same category as alcohol and tobacco. 

b. A class, or division, in any general scheme of 
classification, 

1660 Jex. Tavtor Duct. Dudit, 1. v, Doubts..must be de- 
rived from their several heads and categories. 1818 Haz- 
Litt Eng. Poets v. (1870) 129 With him there are but two 
moral categories, riches and poverty. 1856 Emerson Eug. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) LH. 24 We must use the popular 
category. .forconvenience, and not as exact and final, 1871 
Tysoatt Fragm. Sc. 11. xiv. (1879) 349 The body... falls into 
the category of machines. 1883 Lo. Granvi.ce Circular 
in Palt Mall G. 9 July 7/2 The following specimens of bad 
English. .have been taken from despatches recently received 
at the Foreign Office. .‘ category’ for class. 

“ ‘An accusation.’ Oés. 

1613 in R. C. Table Alph., aud other 17the. Dicts. 

+Catekumeling. 0¢s. rare—'. [see -LING.] 

(young catechnmen. 


1377 Laxct. P. Pl, B. x1. 77 To baptise barnes pat ben 
catekumelynges. 


Catel, obs. form of Cattle. 

Catelectrode (ketilektroud’. [f. Gr. xara 
down + EvectRopr; cf. ANELECTRODE.] The ne- 
gative pole of a galvanic battery, 

|| Catelectrotonus (ke:tilcktrgtonis). Phys. 
(mod. f. Gr. xara down + qAexrpov amber (see 
ELEcTRIC) + Tdvos strain, tension; cf, ANKLECTRO- 
Toxus.} A state of increased trritability produced 
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in a nerve near the negative pole of an electric cur- 
rent which traverses it. 

1866 A. Fur Nerv. Syst. iii. 116 Near the cathode, the 
excitability is increased, and this condition has been called 
catelectrotonus. 

Ilence Ca.telectroto'nic a., pertaining to catelec- 


trotonus. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lev, 

Catell, obs. form of Carre, KETTLE. 

+ Ca‘telles, a. Obs. [f. catel, Ca1TLE + -LESs.] 
Without property. 

1362 Lanac. ?. PZ A. x. 68 Zif..pei ben pore or Catelles. 

Cateloge, obs. form of CaTaLocvr. 

Catena (kat7-na). [l. caténa chain] A 
chain, a connected series : 

a. (More fully catena patrum.: A string or 
series of extracts from the writings of the fathers, 
formmg a commentary on soine portion of Scrip- 
ture; also, a chronological series of cxtracts to 
prove the existence of a continuous tradition on 
some point of doetrine. Also transf. 

1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 64 For a parochiall Minister... 
to finish his circuit in..a Harmony and a Catena. 1684 T. 
Burnet 7h. Earth 1, 261 The ancient glosses and catena: 
upon scripture. 1858 R. Vaucnan K's. 4 Rev. 1.29 The 
authorship of many, though assigned in the catena@ to 
Origen, is..open to question. 1862 Maurice Aor. & ATet, 
Philos, 1V. 192 A catena of opinions in favour of an ecclesi- 
astical system. 1882.3 ScHare Nelig. Encycl, 1. 419 The 
true catena consists merely of extracts from a .. number of 
exegetes, 

b. generally. ‘ Chain, string.’ 

1862 Sat. Rev. 15 Mar. 303 The Mausoleum is mentioned 
as existing by a catena of writers reaching down to the r2th 
century of the Christian era. 1868 /’af/ fall G. 23 July 4 
Carried down in an unbroken catena of conscious observ- 
ance. 1883 Spectator 6 Oct. 1274 His speech is but a 
catena of Tory platitudes writ large. 1884 F. Harrison in 
19th. Cent. Mar. 494 One long catena of difficulty. 

Catenarian (ket/néorian), @. (st.)  [f. L. ca- 
tenart-us CATENARY (f. caténa chain) +-an.] 

1. Math. Catenarian curve = CATENARY. So 
catenarian arch, an arch of this shape ; catenarian 
principle, the principle of constructing a suspen- 
sion bridge with a chain of this shape. 

1751 Jotinson Rambl, No. 179 ? 8 The properties of the 
catenarian curve. 1788 I’. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) II. 547 
The catenarian arch. .its nature proves it to be in equilibrio 
in every point. 1831 J. Hottano Maunf Aletals 1. 107 
The new bridge constructed upon the catenarian principle. 

b. as sb. =CATENARY. 

1872 Contemp. Kev. XX. 477 It may be a catenarian, a 
cycloid, a spiral. 

2. Of the nature of a chain, chainlike. 

1863 Lepsius’ Stand, Alphabet 24 The Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, Romans, Slavonians, and Germans form a caten. 
arian series. ; 

Catenary (katinart), sd. and a. [ad. L. carz- 
na@ri-us relating to a chain, f. ca¢éna chain.] 

A. sb, Alath. [mod.L. catenaria.] The curve 
formed by a chain or rope of uniform density hang- 
ing freely from two fixe points not in the same 
vertical line. The common catenary is the curve 
so formed by a chain of uniform thickness. 

1788 T. Jerrerson IW rit. (1859) II. 546 Every part of a 
catenary is in perfect equilibrium. 1798 Hutton Conrse 
ATath, (1828) 1. 175 A heavy flexible cord or chain, left to 
adjust itself into a hanging catenary. 1856 Ruskin Wod. 
Patut. 1V.v, xvii. § 12 One of the inost beautifully gradated 
natural curves—called the catenary. 

B. ad). 

1. Math. Catenary curve=CATENARY ; see A. 

1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 139 The parabolas of. . waterfalls 
and fountains. .the catenary curves of their falling festoons. 
3887 Haroy Ilvodlanders 1. t. 6 A hook to which the reins 
were hitched. . forming a catenary curve. 

2. Relating to a catena or series. 

185s I. Tavtor Restor. Feltef 221 By processes of catenary 
deduction. 

Catenate (ketineit), v. [f. L. caténat- pp). 
stem of caténdre (f. caténa chain) ; see -ATE 3} 

1. trans. To connect like the links of a chain, to 
link, to string together; to form tuto a catena or 
series. Hence Ca'tenated, f//. a. 

1623 Cockeram, Cafennate, to chaine. .1656 Biounr 
Glossogr., Catenate, to link, chain ortie. 1794 6 E. Darwin 
Zoon, ‘1801) 1, 112 If this activity be catenated with the 
diurnal circle of actions. a@1876 J. H. Newman //ést. Sh. 
II, v. v. 477 He fused those catenated passages into one 
homogeneous comment. 1876 Maupstey PAys. Mind v. 308 
A transference of energy from one to another of the cateu- 
ated cells. 

2. fig. (humorously.) To bind as with a chain. 

178. Mock Ode in Boswell Fohnson (1816) 1V'. 428 This 
gigantic frame. .catenated by thy charms, <A captive in thy 
ambient arms. 

Catenation keat/néi fon). (ad. L. catcnation- 
em, f{, catonare; see prec.} 

1, A linking into a chain; connexion like that 
between the links of a chain; arrangement in a 
connectcd series ; connected succcssion. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Efise. s. v. 21 A perfect and uni- 
versall catenation of all essentials and circumstantials. 
1646 Sur T. Browne Psend. Ep. 240. 1654 ‘ Pataeson’ 
Friendship 24 So by this Catenation of Vices some one link 
of the chain would be found confessedly too heavy. 1838 

| Blackw. Mag. X1.1V. 234 In the catenation of the objects 
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constituting that universe. 1876 Matps.ey ys. Aft 
iil. 164 An association or catenation of movements. 

Catenulate katinidlet), a. [f. 1. caténudl.e, 
dit. of caténa chain + -aTeE2 2.) a. Alot. kormed 
of parts united end to end like the links of a chain. 
b. Zool, Waving on the surface a series of oblong 
tubereles resembling a chai. 

1880 Gray Bot, Texrt-bk. 401. 

+ Cater, s¢.! Obs. Korms: 5-7 catour, -tor, 
-ter, (5 -tore, -tur(e, kator, -tour, 6 kater . 
[MEE catowr, aphetic form of acatour, ACATER, q.v. 
Superseded before 1700 by CaTener.] 

A buyer of provisions or ‘cates’; in large house- 
holds the officer who made the necessary purchases 
of provtsions; a CATERER. 

¢ 1400 Gamelyn 321, 1 ain oure Catour [v. r. Catur] and 
bere oure Alther purse. 1481 /doward //onseh. Liks. (1841) 
17 My lorde toke to the Kator, for Ilossolde, xx+j. s. mij. d- 
1512 WS. Acc. St. John's Losp. Canter, Rec. for iij 
calvys off p° cater of Crystis Cherche. 1567 Mapiet Gr. 
trorest 89 He is as good a meates man and Catour for hin: 
selfe as any thing livingis. 1587 J. Hakmar tr. Beza’s Serm. 
377 (T.) Their katers, butlers, and cooks. 1598 Barcktry 
Felic. Man i. (1603' 203 To eate of such a Caters provision. 
1613 Be. Hace //oly /ancgyr. 29 The glutton makes God his 
cator, and himselfe the guest. 1621 Quartes Argalus & 
P. (1678) 43 Th'impatient fist Of the false Cater. 

b. transf, and fig. =.‘ Purveyor’. ; 

€ 1430 I.ypcate Sochas vu. x. 19 (1558) 161 b, Of his dicte 
catour was scarsite. 1590 GREENE VWourn. Garm, 1616) 31 
The eye is Ioues Cator, 1612 R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 
27. 1665 Bovie Occas. Reft.(1675) 49 Many of the Beasts, 
and Birds, and Fishes, are but our Caters for one another. 

Cater (keltar, koetas), s.- fad. F. guatre 
four. Sce also QuATRE.] 

+1. Four. Obs. rare '. 

1553 I. Witson XAct. 86b, The auditour. .cometh in with 
sise sould, and cater denere, for vi.s. and iiii.d. 

+2. Four at dice or cards ; also cater-foint. Obs. 

1st9 Horman l’ulg, 280 b, Cater is a very good caste. 
1708 Kersey, Caterpoint, the Number Four, at Dice. 1721- 
18co Bairey, Cater-pornt. 1730 6 — Cater, four at cards 
or Dice. In Jonson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

b. Cater-trey: the four and the three; hence, 
apparently, a cant term for dice (or ? falsified dice). 

?a1s00 Chester Pl. u. (1847) 56 Here is eatter traye, 
Therfore goe thou thy waye. 1532 Dice /"/ay (1850! 23 A 
well favoured die, that seemeth good and square, yet is the 
forehead longer on the cater and tray than any other way. 
lbid. 24 Such be also called bard cater tres, because, com- 
monly, the longer end will, of his own sway, draw down- 
wards, and turn up to the eye sice, sinke, deuis or ace. 
1589 Pappe w. Ilatchet (1844) 15 The quarrel was about 
cater-tray, and euer since he hath quarrelled about cater- 
caps, 1608 Dekker Selman Lond. Wks. 1884-5 111. 118 
A Bale of bard Cater-Treas. ¢ 1620 Fretcuer & Mass. 
Trag. Barnavelt v.ii.in Bullen O. 74.11. 304. @ 1700 Songs 
Lond. Prentices 152 If any gallant haue with cater-tray, 
Play‘d the wise-acre, and made all way. 

3. Change-ringing. (See quot. 1878. 

1872 Ettacompe Bells of Ch. ii 29 The very terms of the 
art are enough to frighten an amatcur. Hunting, dodging 
. -Caters, cinques, etc. 1878 Grove Dict. Music s. v., The 
name given by change ringers to changes of nine bells. 
The word should probably be written quaters, as it is meant 
to denote the fact that four couples of bells change their 
places in the order of ringing. 

Cater (keitar), v.!  [f. CATER 56.1] 

lL. intr. To act as ‘cater’, caterer, or purveyor of 
provisions; to provide a supply of food for. 

1600 Suaks. 4. 1%. L. iii. 44 He that doth the Rauens 
feede, Yea prouidently caters for the Sparrow. 1713 Ab- 
pison Guardian No. 139 § 2 Androcles. .lived many days in 
this frightful solitude, the lion catering for him with great 
assiduity. 1828 Scott /. J/. Perth xxxii, You were wont 
to love delicate fare—behold how I have catered for you. 
1853 Kinastey //yfatia xiv. 169 In order to cater for both. 

b. aéso/. To buy or provide food. 

1822 Main Lat. Dict., Obséno, to cater or buy in victuals. 
1849 C. Broxté Shirley III. i. 29 See if 1 don't cater judi- 
ciously. 

C. trans. 

a 1634 RaANoorpw /’vems (1638) 4 Noe widdowes curse 
caters a dish of mine. a@ 1643 W. Cartwricut S/ege u. i, 
And cater spiders for the queasie creature When it refuseth 
comfits. 1866 NeaLe Seg. § //yrns 190 He..Catered the 
poorest of food. F ; 

2. transf. and fig. To occupy oneself in procuring 
or providing (requisites, things desired, ete. /or. 

1650 W. Fenner Christ’s Alarm 10 To cater for heaven, 
to bring im custome for the Kingdome of God. 1700 Con- 
GREVE Il ay of World 1. v, What ! you are. .catering ‘say> 
he) or ferreting for some disbanded officer. 1789 Burns 
Let. R. Ainslie 6 Jan., 1 am still catering for Johnson's 
publication. 1838 9 Haram ///st. Lis. iv vi. § so Ile 
rarely caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand. 187a Misto Evy. Lit. 
Introd. 25 He does not cater for the pleasure #f his jurors 

b. occasionally const. fo. (CI. faseder fo.) 

1840 THackerav Parts Sk, Bk. (1872) 134 Catering to the 
national taste and vanity. 1860 Kinosiry lise. TH. 102 
Nine years afterwards we find him..catering to the low 
tastes of James I. 1864 Sat. Net. 10 Dec. 711 1 Machinery 
for catering 10 the wants of the profane and the dissolute. — 

Cater | kéltas), v.2 dia/. [ff Cater 4.2 or F. 
quatre four) To place or sct rhomboidally ; to 
cut, move, fo. etc., diagonally. Ilence Catering, 


Castered, f//. a. 

1577 B. Goowk Hereshach’s [1usb. (1580) 69 b, The trees 
are set checherwise and so catred [partum in quincur"em 
directis], as looke which way ye will, they Ive level 22 
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71 Two sortes of this catred order [quincuncialis ordinis 
duplicem rationem], one wherin my trees stand foure 
square like the chequer or Chessebord, 1873 Silverland 
129 (Hoppe) ‘Cater’ across the rails [at a level crossing] 
ever so cleverly, you cannot escape jolt and jar. 1875 
ParisH Sussex Dial., Catering, slanting, from corner to 
corner. L 

Ca‘ter, a/v. dial. [Related to prec.] Diagon- 
ally. So Catercross, Caterways, Ca'terwise, 
adv. Also Ca‘ter-cornered. 

1874 in WV. & Q. Ser. v. I. 361 (Surrey words) Caterways, 
catering, to cross diagonally. 1875 Parisu Sussex Dial. 
S.v. Catercross, If you goos caterwise across the field 
you'll find the stile. 1878 Miss Jacxson Shropsh. li7d.- 
6k., Cater-cornered, diagonal. A house standing -diagonally 
to the street would be cater-cornered. 1881 Leicester 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cater and Cater-cornered, diagonal 3 
diagonally. To ‘cut cater’ in the case of velvet, cloth, 
etc., is.. ‘cut on the cross’, Cater-snozzle, to make an 
angle; to ‘mitre’. 

Cater, obs. form of CATARRH. 

Cateran (kex'térin). Forms: 6 ketheri(n)ck, 
ketharin, catherein, 8 kettrin, (kaitrine), 9 ca- 
theran, katheran, cateran. [Lowland Sc. ca- 
therein, kettrin, appears to represent Gael. cca- 
thairne collective ‘ peasantry”, whence ceathairne- 
ach ‘sturdy fellow, freebooter’ (M*Alpine); Cormac 
has Ir. cezthern, which O’Donovan renders ‘ band of 
soldiers’, thence cez¢hernach ‘one of a band’. 

The 2% has long been mute in Celtic, and the Ir. cetthern 
(ke’arn) is phonetically represented by Eng. Kern. It is 
Rot easy to account for the preservation of the dental in 
Lowland Sc., unless perh. through the intermediation of 
med.L. as in Bower’s cateranos, (Stokes refers ceithern to 
Olr. *keitern, OCelt. £eterna, a fem. a-stem.)} 

1. +a. prop. a collective sb. Common people of the 
Highlands in a troop or band, fighting men (ods.). 
Hence, b. One of a Highland band ; a Highland 
irregular fighting man, reiver, or marauder. 

1371-90 Stat. 12 Robt. JJ (Jam.\, Of Ketharines or Sor- 
neris. They quha travells as ketharans..etand the cuntrie 
and ..takand their gudis be force and violence. [c1430 
Bower Contn. Fordun an. 1396 (Jam.) Per duos pestiferos 
cateranos et eorum sequaces.] c1so5 DunBar Sir TJ. .Vor- 
vay’ 13 Full many catherein hes he cheist .. Amang thai 
dully glennis. 1§.. Scot. Field in Furniv. Percy Folio 
I. 219 There came at his commandement: ketherinckes full 
many from Orkney that Ile, 1768 Ross Helezore 120(Jam.) 
Ask yon highland kettrin what they niean. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort, vi, Grahame of Montrose, and his Highland 
caterans. 1832 Blackw. Wag. 65/2 These overgrown pro- 
prietors with their armies of catherans. 1887 Dx. ARGYLL 
Scotd. as it Was 11. 6 Plundering Caterans always ready to 
flock to those who promised booty. 

2. gen. Brigand, freebooter, marauder. 

1870 Lowe Lt Study Hind. 216 The statecraft of an Itha- 
can cateran. 1880 Mra. Satissury in Alanch. Guard. 27 
Oct., They [the Montenegrins] are caterans, cattle-lifters. 

+Caterbrawl. Ods. [f. Carer 5é.2 four + 
Brawl. sé.2 a dance.} A kind of dance; a parti- 
cular kind of ‘ brawl’, 

1565-6 Keg. Stationers’ Co., Thomas Colwell for his ly- 
cense for prynting of a ballett intituled the Cater bralles, 
bothe wytty and mery. 1581 J. Bett Haddoun’s Answ. 
Osor. 303 b, You may pype uppe this kynde of caterbrawle. 
1584 Handf, Pleasant Delights (title), Historie of Diana 
and Acteon, to the Quarter Braules. 1611 J. Davies Pref. 
Verses in Coryat's Crudities, And lookes as if he danced a 
Caterbrall. @ 1618 — E-xrtasie Wks. (1876) 94 And foote fine 
horne-pipes, jigges, and caterbralls. 

+ Ca'tercap. (és. [f. Carer 5.2 four, referring 
to the four-cornered top+Cap.] The square cap 
worn by academics. Cf. Cap sb.14e. Hence 
transf. A wearer of a catercap, a university man. 

1588 J/arprel. Epis. (Arb.) 44 You presbyter Iohn Cater- 
cap are some man in the land. 1589 NasHe A Zwzond for P. 
5a, They [Sir Peter and Sir Paul] were none of these Car- 
tercaps, Graduates, nor Doctors. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 
I. 228 He feareth neither proud Priest, Antichristian Pope, 
Tyrannous Prelate, nor godless Catercap. 

Hence {Ca‘ter-capt, a., wearing a catercap, aca- 
demic. Odés. 

a 1669 Br. H. Kine Poems & Ps. (1843) Pref. 50 A proud 
prelate .. and a most pragmaticall malignant against the 
parliament, as all his cater-capt companions also are. 

Cater-cousin (ké!to1,kz:z’n'. [derivation and 
original literal meaning doubtful. 

The ordinary conjecture (since Skinner) has been that 
cater is F. guatre four, used in the sense of guairiéme 
fourth, ‘from the ridiculousness of calling cousin or rela- 
tion to so remote a degrze’ (Johnson); but etymologically 
this receives no support from French (where guatre-cousin 
would be absurdly impossible’, nor from the Eng. use of 
cater in CaTER sé.", CATER adzv., or CATERCAP, nor is there 
any trace of the word having ever been guater, quatre, or 
quarter; moreover Johnson's explanation seems hardly to 
suit early usage, however it nay have influenced later use. 

Fewer difficulties appear in supposing ca¢er to be the Eng. 
Cater sé.) or v1, and taking cater-cousins as originally 
those who were ‘cousins’ by being catered for or boarded 
together, or by catering for each other: cf. companion lit. 
‘fellow bread-eater’, It would be easiest perhaps to ac- 
count for such a formation from the verb, but as there is 
not at present evidence that this was in use so early as 1547, 
we must consider the possibility that the derivation was 
cater sb. + cousiz, perh. as = ‘catering cousin’; cf. esp. 
Joster-father, -mother, -brother, -sistcr, etc.) 

A term formerly applied to persons on terms 
of ‘ cousinship’, intimate friendship, or familiarity 


with each other, who, though not cousins by 


182 


| perhaps called each other ‘cousin’ from some 


community of life, interests, or employments (cf. 
Cousin, to CAL cozsins 17 b.). To be (or be made) 


‘cater cousins: to be good friends, to be on the 


best of terms. It still survives as a traditional 
expression (chiefly from Shakspere), but without 
any distinct notion of its intrinsic meaning. 

1547 Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 425 Corrupt nature [is] 
against the will of God; and so to be natural may seem to 
be cater-cousin, or cousin-germain with to be diabolical. 
1583 StuBBes Auat, Adus. 11. 24 Of Drapers I haue little 
to say, sauing that I thinke them cater cosins, or cosin 
germans to merchants. 1596 SHaxs. Aferch. V. u. ii. 139 
His Maister and he (saning your worships reuerence) are 
scarce catercosins. 1598 R. Bernarp tr. Terence’s Andria 
v.ii, They are not now cater cousins [iximicitia est inter eos). 
1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe (1871) 24 Not that it is sib, or cater- 
cousin to any mongrel Democratia. 1600 J. DarreLt De- 


tection S, Harsnet 202 One falling out with her as she was | 


at Meate had lyke to have been choaked..untill Alice and 
shee were made Cater-cousins, and then loe she was as well 
as might be. 1622 Masse tr. dleman's Guzman d Alf. 
1. (1630) 62, 1 was not halfe Cater-cousins with him, because 
by his Meanes J had lost my Cloake. 16s0 A. B. J/¢fat. 
Polemo & Cats and Dogs will sooner be cater-cosins. 1680 
Drypven Wind Keepferin.i. 1702 S, Parker tr. Tudly’s De 
Fintbus 247 The Stoicks are so far Cater-Cousins to these 
Philosophers, that they confine the Summum Bonum to 
Vertue. 1857 Sir F. PAtGravE Norm. & Lug. Il. 57 A 
Lay Rector,—a lay Abbot’s cater-cousin, at the present day. 
1876 Browninc Pacchiarotto 52 Proving you were cater- 
cousins, kith and kindred, king and you ! 

Hence Cater-cousinship. 

1870 LowELL Study Wind. 102 There is something nearer 
than cater-cousinship in a certain impetuous audacity of 
temper common to them both, 

Caterect, obs. form of CATARACT. 

Caterer (kéiterai). [f. Carer sd] or v1 + 
-ER1; supplanting the earlier CaTErR sd.1 (Some 
words in -ever seem to have been formed, not on 
verbs, but on the earlier sbs. in -ev, or perh. from 
the nouns of state in -exy; cf. fructerer, poulterer, 
sorcerer.) | 

1. One who caters or purveys provisions for a 
household, club, etc. ; one who supplies the viands 
at an entertainment, féte, etc. 

[1469 Cafourer is printed in Househ. Ord. (1790) 97. But 
the ed. is untrustworthy, and this portion of the MS. is now 
lost.] 1592 NasHe ?. Penilesse (ed. 2)21a, They drawe out 
a dinner with sallets..and make Madona Nature their best 
Caterer. 1599— Lent, Stuffe (1871) 83 The Popes caterer 
. -asked what it was he had to sell. 1630 WapswortH SA. 
Pilgr. iii. 30 Sy. Gerard Kemps brother, who is a Caterer to 
the Colledge. 1752 Jounson Ramébl, No. 206 » 4 The suc- 
cession of dishes with which their cooks and caterers supply 
them. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxviii, The marine officer 

. was the gun-room caterer, 1872 City Press 20 Jan., 
The Tallow-chandlers’ Company dined at the hall.. Messrs. 
were the caterers, 

b. fig. 

1618 BratHwait Descr. Death, Death is worm’s caterer. 
a1716 Soutu 12 Serm. I]. 40 Nature is their Cook, and 
Necessity theirCaterer. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. & Contempl. 
(1818) 143 All nature is our caterer. 1784 Cowrer ask 11. 
371 Grand caterer and dry-nurse of the church. 

2. gen. One who caters in any way for the re- 
quirements of others. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 46 ? 2 A Prince is no more to be 
his own Caterer in his Love, thanin his Food. @ 1723 Mrs. 
CentTLivre Love at Vent.1, i, I like no caterer in Love's 
market, 1897 Afanch. Guard. 26 Feb. 7 Caterers for public 
amusement. 1884 Cassels Fam. Alag. Mar. 243/1 The 
dress caterers have all their plans laid for the sunimer. 

Hence Ca'terership, purveyorship. 

1830 Marryat Avzg’s Own xl, Why don’t you give up the 
caterership ? 

Cateress (ké‘tarés). [f. Cater sd.1+-rss.] A 
female caterer; a woman who caters for others. 

1634 Mitton Comes 764 She, good cateress, Means her 
provision only to the good, a 1683 OLpHaM Wks. & Kem. 
(1686) 52 As if whole Nature were your Cateress. @ 1800 
Cowrer Odyss. (ed. 2, 1802) II. 115 Food of all kinds. . The 
cat’ress of the royal house supplied. 1885 R. Burton 1ooz 
Nts. 1. 104 This dame, the cateress, hired me to carry a 
load. 

Caterfoile, -foyle, obs. ff. QUATREFOIL. 

Catering (kéitarin), vé/. sd. [f, Cater v.1+ 
-InG 1] Purveying of food or other requisites. 

18z0 Keats Eve St. Agnes xx, I scarce dare On such a 
catering trust my dizzy head, 1828 J. T. Ruttin Burton's 
Diary (1828) 111. 163 xote, Diligent. .catering for the intel- 
lectual palaies of his readers. 


Caterpillar (ke‘tospilor). Forms: 5 cat- 
yrpel, 6 -pyllar, catirpiller, 7 catterpiller, 7-8 
-pillar, 6- caterpiller, -pillar. [Catyrfe/, in 
Promp. Pary., may be merely an error of the 
scribe for catyrpelour (or -er); Palsgr. has the full 
form. Generally compared with the synonymous 
OF. chatefelose, lit. ‘hairy or downy cat’ (cf. the 
Se. name hairy woubit ‘woolly bear’), of which the 
ONF. would be catefelose. This is a possible source, 
though no connexion is historically established : 
the final sibilant might be treated in Eng. as a pl. 
formative, and the supposed sing. cafefelo would 
be readily associated with the well-known word 
piller, pilour, pillager, plunderer, spoiler. ‘This is 


blood, were ‘next cousins’ in some respect, or | illustrated by the fact that jn the fig. sense, p7//er 
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and caterpiller are used synonymously in a large 
number of parallel passages (see sense 2). The 
regular earlier spelling was with -ev; the corrup- 
tion caterpillar (after pi//ar), occasional in 17thc., 
was adopted by Johnson, and has since prevailed. 

(Some think the word a direct compound of fid/er, The 
giving to hairy caterpillars a name derived from the cat, is 
seen not only in the French word cited, but also in Lom- 
bard. gatta, gattola (cat, kitten), Swiss tewfelshatz (devil's 
cat); cf. also F. chenille (:—canicula little dog), Milan. 
can, cagnon (dog, pup) a silk-worm (Wedgwood), Cf. also 
catkin, F. chaton, applied to things resembling hairy cater- 
pillars.)] 

1. The larva of a butterfly or moth; sometimes 
extended to those of other insects, especially those 
of saw-flies, which are also hairy. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 63 Catyrpel, wyrm among frute, 
erugo, 1§30 PatscR. 203/2 Catyrpyllar worme, chatte pel- 
levse. 1§35 CovERDALE 7's. Ixxviili]. 46 He gaue their frutes 
vnto the catirpiller. 1597 Suaxs. ich. //, un. iv. 47 Her 
wholesome Hearbes Swarming with Caterpillers. 1611 
Biste Yoel ii. 25 The canker worine, and the caterpiller, 
and the palmer worme. 1661 Lovett “ist. Anim, & Min, 
Introd., Catter-pillers, which turne into butter-flies. 1664 
Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729) 193 Cut off the Webs of Cater. 
pillars. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 33 The gardener’s hand 
Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 1880 EARLE 
Philol. Eng, Tongue (ed. 3) 434 We know that the caterpiller 
and the butterfly are the same individual. 

2. fig. A rapacious person; an extortioner; one 
who preys upon society. In early times distinctly 
transferred, and used synonymously with the earlier 
filler, but afterwards only fg. with conscious re- 
ference to the literal sense. 

[1475 Bk. Voblesse (1860) 31 Pilleris, robberis, extorcio- 
neris. 1539 Bisre (Great) 1 Cor. vi. 10 Nether theues, 
nether couetouse..nether pyllers. 1545 Jove Ou Danie xi, 
Extortioner and pieller of the people. a1§70 Becon Jewel 
of Foye Wks, 1564 II. 16b, Pollers and pyllers of the con- 
trey,] 1541 Barnes Ws. (1573) AAaiij, The Augustine 
friers in London .. those Caterpillers and blouddy beastes. 
1gsz Latimer Servm. Lord’s Prayer v. 40 The children of 
this worlde, as couetous persons, extorcioners, oppressours, 
catirpillers, userers. 1579 Gosson (tit/e), The Schoole of 
Abuse, Conteining a plesaunt inuectiue against Poets, 
Pipers, Plaiers, Iesters, and such like Caterpillers of a 
Commonwelth, 1631 WrEever dnc. Fun. Aon. 417 Empson 
and Dudley (cater-pillers of the common-wealth, hatefull to 
all good people). 1631 High Comission Cases (1886) 259 
For his saying against the officers that they are caterpillers 
I let that passe. 1696 PuiLuirs s.v., When we see a com- 
pany of Lacqueys at the tail of a coach, we say, There goes 
a Bunch of Caterpillers. 1726 AMHERST Terre Fid. xl. 211 
Such nurseries of drones and caterpillars, to prey upon it. 
1826 Scott Lett. al. Alalagr. ii. 66 We have become the 
caterpillars of the island, instead of its pillars. 

3. Black Caterpillar: a. The larva of the Tur- 
nip Saw-fly. b. A fly or an imitation of it used 
as a bait in angling. 

1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 113 The black Caterpillar comes 
on about the beginning of May .. if winds and clouds ap- 
pear, they then grow weak for want of the sun, and fall upon 
the waters in great quantities. The wings are made from 
a feather out ofajay’s wing, the body of an ostrich’s feather. 
1799 G. SmitH Ladorat?. II. 303 Black-caterpillar-fly. 1848 
Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 11. No. 6, 329 The larva of 4 thalia 
centifolz ..named the nigger or black caterpillar, isan enemy 
.-much dreaded by the agriculturist..In 1780 it was abund- 
ant in Northumberland. 


4, Herb, A name given to the leguminous plants 
of the genus Scorfiurus from the shape of their 
pods. b. By Gerard A/yosotis palustris, the true 
Forget-me-not or Scorpion-grass, ‘is included in 
the same chapter and under the same name? 


(Britten and Holland Plant-n.). 

1597 GerarpD Herbal i. § 10, 267 Our English gentle- 
women and others do call it Caterpillers, of the similitude 
it hath with the shape of that canker worme called a cater- 
piller. 1672 W. HuGues Flower Gard. (1683) 8 Snails and 
Caterpillers .. raised from Seed sowed in April .. cannot 
properly be called Flowers, but they have very pretty 
heads. 1713 Petiver Rare Plants in Phil. Trans. XXVIII, 
212 Prickley Catterpillars. 1750 G, Hucues Saréados 170. 
1866 Trcas. Bot., Caterpillar, a name for Scorpiurus. 

5. attrib. and Comb.: a. simple attrib. Of, per- 
taining to, or resembling a caterpillar. b. cater- 
pillar-catcher, a sub-family of shrikes which 
feed on caterpillars; caterpillar-eater, (a.) the 
larva of an ichneumon fly; (6.) =caterpillar catcher; 
caterpillar-fly = 3 above; caterpillar-plant = 4 
above ; caterpillar-like a. 

a. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. iv. (1878) 67 The caterpillar 
and cocoon stages. 1864 LoweLL Fireside Trav. 95 The 
caterpillar wooden bridges crawling with innumerable legs 
across the flats of Charles. F 

b. 1880 A. R. Watvace /sZ Life 407 *Caterpillar- 
catchers .. abundant in the old-world tropics. 1753 CHAM- 
Bers Cycd, Supp. s.v.,One of the species of these *caterpillar 
eaters. 1611 Cotcr., Chenil/é, *Caterpiller-like. 1862 
AxsteD Chauned [sé. i. ix. (ed. 2) 237 A fleshy, caterpillar- 
like body. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX1. 415/1 The Ceblepyrinz, 
or *Caterpillar Shrikes. 1847 Emerson Woodnotes 1. Wks. 
(Bohn) I, 220 Pondering clouds, Grass-buds, and *cater- 
pillar-shrouds. 

Hence Ca‘terpillared a., fitted with a caterpillar. 

1608 TorseL. Serpents 671 The trout... deceived with a 
caterpillered hook. 

+Caterquibble. Ods. rare—. ; 

1691 Long Vacation Ded. 2 Thou... hadst such Magnifi- 
cent Puns, such Exalted Clinches, such Caterquibbles and 
Cunundmms. 


CATERVE. 


+Caterve. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. caterve 
(Cotgr.), ad. L. caterva.) A band, a company. 

- x4gt Caxton Vitas Patr.(W.de W.) ui. xiv. 329 b/2 He 
sawe tweyne caterues & companyes of deuylles. 

Caterwaul (ke'taiwol), sé. [see next; the sb. 
is app. fromthe vb.] ‘The cry of the cat at rut- 
ting time. Also /vansf. Any similar sound. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 73.2/2 His softest Courtship’s like 
his Midnight Call, You’d swear it was not ‘Talk, but Cater- 
waul. 1855 O. W. Ilotans /’0¢es 125 The lovely caterwaul, 
Tart solo, sour duet, and general squall,—These are our 
hymn, 188 Mark Twain Sramp Ady, 1. 215 That varie- 
gated and enormous unanimous caterwaul. 

Caterwaul (ke'taiw6l), v. Forms: 4-5 cater- 
wrawe, 4-6 -wawe, 6 katerwaue, 6-8 catter- 
wawl, -wall, § -wowl, 7-9 -waul, 7 -waule, 
caterwaule, -wawl, catterwrall, (catwrall), 8 
catterwaw, 6-caterwaul. [This occurs in the va- 
rious forms caferwratwe, -wawe, -wrawl(e, -wawl, 
-wanl. The second element appears separatcly in 
the vb. wrazwen used (ofa cat) by Caxton, wrawilen, 
wrauie of cats, squalling children, etc., frequent in 
Googe, Tusser, Holland, and others from ¢ 1570 to 
1625 or later; wae’ is of doubtful occurrence 
before 1600, The precise relation between these 
is not clear; all are prob. imitative of the sound, 
but whether the forms in -/ are formed on the 
others (cf. mew, mewl, Ger. mianen, mianlen, and 


F. miauler) is doubtful. 

Forms akin to wrawe, wraw/ in other langs. are Da, 
vraale, Sw.vréla, to roar, bellow, bawl, Norw. dial. rada, 
in the north of Norway ‘to cry as a cat’, LG. wralen 
(Bremen Whch.) said of a stallion in heat, also of an ill- 
behaved man, ‘to be noisy and unruly’; cf. also Bavarian 
vauen, rauclen ‘to howl, whine’, said esp. of the cat, also 
Swiss raven, rduden, the latter esp. of [. cry of the cat 
when in heat. (J!’r- becomes y- in HG.: an OE. *wreaw- 
lian, ME. wrazlen would answer exactly to Bav. rauelen.) 
The sense of the Ger. words also conmies near the Iing,, since 
both in Chaucer and in the transf. use of the 16-17thc., 
the word was spec. applied to the cry and behaviour of the 
cat when ‘after kind’. As to the -zva/ form, an exact LG. 
counterpart katterwanden ‘(von Kindern)schreien und heu- 
len wie streitende Katzen’ is given by Schambach, Gétting- 
isches Grubenhagen'sches Idiotiken 1858, but its history is 
uncertain ; cf. also Icel. %/a to wail, : 

Cater is, of course, connected with Cat, but the form is 
not certainly explained ; some would see in it a parallel to 
Du. and Ger. skater male cat, which may once have existed 
in OE.; but the word appears too late to prove this. 
Others would take -ey as sone kind of suffix or connective 
merely.] : 

L. tntr. Of cats; To make the noise proper to 
them at rutting time. 

Prof. Skeat explains Catertujr)awet, in Chaucer, as a 
verbal sb., on the type of OE. ov Auntad, a-hunting. 

¢1386 Cuaucer H7fe’s Prod. (Harl.) 354 If the cattes skyn 
be slyk and gay, forth she wil, er eny day be dawet, To 
schewe hir skyn, and goon a caterwrawet |so Corpus: 5 
texts have -zvatved), [1481 Caxton Reynard x, \Arb.) 22 
Thenne began he |Tybert -the Cat] to wrawen..and made a 
shrewde noyse.] 1530]see CATERWAULING]. 11596 SrENSER 
F.Q. vi. xii. 47 Cats, that wrawling still do cry.] 1610 
Chester's Tri., Envy & L. 51 Oh it grates my gall To hear 
an apish kitling catterwall. 1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) 
Garret's Ghost Wks. 11. 177): Dead midnight came, the 
Cats gan catterwaule. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Yones ui. viii, 
A noise, not unlike .. in shrillness, to cats, when cater- 
wauling. 1876 Smites Sc. Natur. vi.(ed. 4) 100 Two cats.. 
caterwauling in the grave-yard. 

2. transf. To utter a similar cry ; to make a dis- 
cordant, hideous noise ; to quarrel like cats. 

3621 Burton Anat, Aled. 1. ii. 1. x. (1676) 66/2 They will 
let them |children] caterwaule, sterue, begge and hang. 1651 
CLEVELAND Svecty7, 87 Thus might Religions Catterwaul 
and spight Whicli uses to Divorce, might once unite. @ 1680 
Butter Aew. (1759) Il. 311 Those that are concerned 
in one another’s Love and Honour, are never quiet, but 
always catterwalling. 1721 Mrs. DELaAny A utodiog. (1861) 
I. 276 They agreed to sing a duetto.. such catterwauling 
was never Near and we all laughed. 

3. To be in heat; to be lecherous ; to beliave 
amorously or lasciviously ; to woo (confempluous). 

1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe (1871) 89 The friars and monks 
caterwauled, from the abbots and priors to the novices. 
16z1 Burton Awat. Afed. m1. ii. 1. ii. (1651) 445 She catter- 
wauls, and must have a stallion..she must and will marry 
again. 1713 Rowe Jane Shore Prol. 1 They caterwaul’d 
in no Romantick Ditty, Sighing for Phillis’s, or Chloe’s 
Pity. 1730 Fietpinc Author's Farce Wks. 1775 I. 206 So, 
$0, very fine: always together, always caterwauling. 1870 
[see CaTERWAULING v6. 56. 2], 

Ca'terwauler. [f. prec. + -ER!.] One that 
caterwauls (¢ravsf. in quot... 

a1774 Goins. tr, Scarvon's Com. Romance (1775) 1. 185 
These two catter-wallers were accompanied by the organ, 

Ca‘terwauling, 24/. sb. Forms: see prec., 
also 6-7 catterwaling, -wralling, (7 cat-wral- 
ling). [f. as prec. +-1nG1.] 

1. The cry of cats at rutting time ; their rutting 
or heat. 

1530 Patscr. 175 Larre des chats, the caterwawyng of 
Cattes. /éid, 235/2 Katerwayng. 1607 Torsett Fous-/ 
Beasts 82 In the time of their lust (commonly called cat- 
wralling) they are wilde and fierce. 1820 Scott /vanhoe 
xvii, His serenade. .as little regarded as the caterwauling of 
a cat in the gutter. 1834 Mune Brit. Birds (1841) I. 150 
Thus, if owls were eiabianed at every farm, the caterwaul- 
ing of cats.. would be less necessary. 

. To go a caterwauling: to go ‘after kind’, 
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1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 57 My cat gothe 
acatterwawyng. 1577 Lb. Gooce /lereshach's JI nsb. (1586) 
156 b, They goe a catterwalling about Februarie. 1582 
Hester Secr. Phyvorav. i. IXxxviil. 113 Vhe Catte.. isneuerin 
loue or goeth a catterwallyng, but in the coldest weather. 
1616 Survie. & Markn. Contr. farm 194. 3737 Mu.ter 
Gard, Dict. sv. Cataria, When they goa Catter-wauling. 

2. Going after the opposite sex; lechcrous motions 
or pursuits. 

1530 Patscr. 829 A katerwavyng, agars. 1532 Morr Con- 
Sut, Tindale Wks. 342/1 Priestes, freres, monkes and nunnes 
+. May runne out a caterwawing. ¢1555 Harersrirtp 1?- 
vorce lle, V'1Ef (1878) 275 To see old doting .. priests .. 
run a catterwawling. 1611 Cotcr., Adler @ gars, (a wench) 
to goe a caterwawling. |Sce also garonage, tur, etc.| 
1672 Wycnertey Love iv Wood u, i, This new-fashioned 
cater-wauling, this midnight coursing in the Park! 1708 
Motteux Raselais v. xxix. 

3. /ransf, Any hideous, discordant howling noise. 

1588 Snaks, 77t. A. 1. ii. 37. 1598 B. Jonson /:7. Alan 
in Fini aw.ii, Why, you Munkies yon, what a Catter-waling 
do you keep? 1612 Dikkrr //v0t Good Plays 1873 I11. 28: 
Welsh harpes, Irish bag-pipes, Jewes trompes, and gench 
kitts. their dainbd catter-wralling, frighted me away. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 361 P1 Akind of catter-wawling..what- 
ever the musicians themselves might think of it. 1853 
Kinesctey //yfatia xviil. 212 There they are at it now, with 
their catterwauling, squealing, all together. 

4, fig. Whining. 

1850 CLoucn Difsychus u. iv. 152 These pitiful rehellions 
of the flesh, These caterwaulings of the effeminate heart. 
1870 Huxcey Lay Seri. iv. 69 Sensual caterwauling. 

a'terwauling, ///. a. That caterwauls. 

@1652 BROME Covent Gard. ww. i. Wks. 1873 11. 60 This may 
warne you out of such caterwaling company. 1663 DutTLex 
Hud... 702 Was no dispute a-foot bet ween The Caterwaul- 
ing Brethren? 179: G. Huppresrorp Sadmag, 145 Of Cats 
that grace a Caterwauling age. c 1834 tr. U's70machia (1875) 
23 Each caterwauling ‘Tom consoles his spouse. 

+tCa'tery. O¢s. Also 5 catarie. [Aphetic 
form of ACATERY, a. OF. acalerie; see CATER sb.t 
and -y¥ 3.) The office concerned with the supply 
of the provisions of the royal houschold. 

1455 in //onseh. Ord. (1790) 21 Th’ office of the Catery. 
1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. wu. xiii. (1638) 136 The Serjeant of 
the Catery shall satisfie all the debt. 1779 Ketuam Dict. 
Vorman(T.) Serjeannt de [acateric, serjeant of the catery. 

Catery, obs. form of CATTERY. 

Cates, provisions, dainties: see CaTE 54.1 

+ Catesnd (katé!'nd), Aa. pple. Obs. [of implied 
vb. calesne =calene, ad. 1. caténadre.] Enchained, 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. iv. B viij, Sum lyve catesnd in 
cupids chaines. 

|) Cate-xochen. The Gr. phrase xar’ éfoxyy 
par excellence, especially, 

a 1625 Boys JI ‘és. (1630) 621 Infidelitie called in holy Scrip- 
ture sinne catexochen. /é7¢. 866 And this day is termed 
here catexochen the day. 

Cat-eyed : see Cat 54.1 in comd, 


Ca‘t-fish. 

1. A name given to various fishes; particularly 
to: a. The Anarrhicas or Wolf-fish. b. Several 
species of Prmelodis, North American fresh-water 
fish, esp. 2. ca¢us, the common c¢at-fish ; + ¢. The 
Lophius or Fishing Frog. 

16z0 J, Mason -Vew/onndland (1887) 152 What should I 
speake of. .crabbes, catfish, etc.? 1697 Damrier Voy. I. 148 
The Catfish is much like a Whiting..It hath a great 
wide Mouth, and certain small strings pointing out from 
each side of it, like Cats Whiskers. 1769 Pexxant Brit. 
Zool. 111. 88 |Given as a synonym for the greater dogfish]. 
1773 Wictiamson in PAIL Trans. LXV. 96 Its head was 
flat and its mouth wide, like that of a cat-fsh, 1803 Sippatp 
fist. Fife 121 (Jam.) Lupus marinns..our fishers call it the 
sea-cat, or cat-fish. 1817-8 Coppett Aes/d. U. S. (1822) 2&6 
Saw a cat-fish in the market, just caught out of the river by 
a hook and line, 4 feet long and eighty pounds weight. 1878 
Daily News 16 Sept. 3/7 A large catfish .. was placed in 
the tank, whereupon the bass immediately combined their 
forces and commenced an attack on the intruder. 

2. The cuttle-fish or other cephalopod. 

1678 Puittirs, Catfish, a sort of Fish in some parts of the 
West Indies, so called from the Round-head, and large 
glaring Eyes, by which they are discovered in the Concavi- 
ties of the Rocks. 1758 Baker in PAil. Trans. L. 785 Sea 
Polypi are frequent in the Meditteranean .. A different 
species..came from the West Indies, where it is called a 
Cat-fish. 1880 A utrin & Down Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cat-fish, a 
cuttle fish, Sepiya officinalis. p 

Catgut (ketgzt). Forms: 7 eat's-guts, § 
cat’s-gut, 8-eatgut. [So in Du. fatéedarm. So 
far as the mame can be traced back, it distinctly 
means guts or intestines of the cat, though it is not 
known that these were ever used for the purpose. 
Cf. also CaTLING. 

(Some have conjectured a humorous reference to the resem- 
blance of the sound to caterwauling. ‘| 

1. The dried and twisted intestines of sheep, also 
of the horse and ass; used for the strings of musical 
instruments also as bands in lathes, elocks, ete. 

1599 Warn. Farre Wom. 1.9 What, yet more cats guts? 
oh, this filthy sound Stifles mine ears .. I'll cut your fiddle 
strings If you stand scraping thustoanger me! |1607 Mars- 
TON What you wild m., i. in N. §& Q. (1886) 10 Apr., The 
musitions Hover with nimble sticks ore squeaking crowds 
Ifiddles) Tickling the dryed gutts ofa mewing cat ] 1680 Cor- 
Ton in Singer //7st. Cards (1816) 334 Strung, or runupon cat s 
guts. 1688 R. Homme Armoury i. 357/1 Made of the Guts 
of Beasts as sheep, etc., though the generall name of it is Cats- 
Guts. 1780 CowreEr /?rogr. Err. 126 With wire and catgut he 
concludes the day, Quavering and semiquavering care away. 


CATHARM. 


31807 8 W. Irvine Sadmay. (1824) 27 Sympathise at every 
twang of the cat-gut, as if he heard at that moment the 
watlings of the helpless animal that had Leen sacrificed 
to harmony. 1878 Iluxtky Physiegr. 71 Vhe effect of 
momtufre upon catgut, 

2. A violin; stringed instruments collcetively. 

1709 frit. cIpollo WW. No, 19. 2:2 Great Tatron of Cat- 
guts. 31740 Somervitte /lobdsnol 1, 142 Hark, from aloft 
his tortur'd Cat-gut squeals. 1867 Cornh. Way. Jan. 30 
Drowned in a roar of brass and catgut. 

3. ‘A coarse cloth formed of thick cord, woven 
widely and used in the last century for lining ard 
stiffening dress, particularly the skits and sleeves 
of a coat’ (Fairholt), 

1731 Mrs. Dervaxy oJafodiog, (1561) 1. 282, 1 have not 
sent you ay catgut for working handkerchiefs. 1823 GALt 
fntarl 1. i. 7 Vhe vast head-dress of catgut and millinery. 

4. Sea calgud: a slender cord-like sea-weed 5 sea- 
lace, Chorda filum. 

6. altri. and Comdb. as catgut-sxcraper, a con- 
temptuous designation of a violinist. 

1633 Massincer Guardjan w. ii, Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. 1911 Lovet. Gar. No. 
4890/4 A Cats-gut string. 1723 /dé¢. No. 6222/3 Willian 
Burridge, Catgut-spinner. bot Worcott) P Pindar) 74:5 
tia Wks. 1812 V. 267 Behold! the Cat-gut-scraper with his 
croud Commands at will the house of hospitality. 1832 W. 
SteeueNson Gateshead [ocems 23 Two nighily cat gut 
scrapers. 1833 M/annf Metal 11,137(Cabinet Cyc.) Trans- 
ferring the catgut band from one groove to the other. 1881 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Catheter, railway, It is introduced 
over a catgut bougie or guide. 

Catha-, a former var. of Cata-, e.g. cathacomt, 
cathalogite. 

Catheretic: see CaTirreric. 

Cat-hammed ‘kw t,hemd, a. 
Having hams like those of the cal. 

1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3120/4 Lost or stolen .. a brown bay 
Nag..a little Cat-hain'd. 1697 /di/. No. 3303/5 Lost. one 
white Nag .. cut Tail’d, cat Hamm’d, fallen at the Crest 
with the Harness. 1831 Youatr //orse ii. (1847) 30. 1880 
H. Sr. Jons Mild Coasts Nipon viii. 169 The Japanese pony 
is .. cat-hammed as a rule, big-headed. 

+Ca‘tharan. Os. Also Catha‘rian, Cathare. 
[f. Gr. Ka@apot, med.L. Cathari, ‘the pure’, the 
name assumed by the Novatian heretics, and by 
other sects later. Cf. F. Cathare.] 

One who professes superior purity ; a puritan ; 
a name applied to various sccts, as the Novatians, 
Paulicians, Waldenses; also, like Catnanrist, to 
the English Puritans. So Cathari‘nian. 

1574 Wuitcurt Def Answ.i. Wks. 1851 I. 172 Puritans 
or Catharans. 1585 7 T. Rocexs 39 Art. (1607) 138 The 
Catharans..which think Gods people be regenerate into a 
pure and angelical state. 1637 Gittespir fg. Pop. Cerem, 
u. v. 24 The old Waldenses before us, were also named by 
their adversaries, Cathares or Puritanes. 1656 Btrounst 
Glossogr., Catharians, were a branch of tle Novatian Here- 
ticks, 1657 Gavie Sap. Yust. 10 So|maintain] the Pighians 
and Catharinians. 

Catharism ‘ka-}Ariz’m). [ad.N.-T. Gr. xa6a- 
pipes purification, f. ca@apicew to make clean.] 

1. The doctrine of the Catharists. 

1574 Wintoirt Def Answ.i. Wks. 1851 1. 174 That very 
perfection..which you challenge unto yourselves. .well de- 
serveth the name of Catharism. 1575 I. CartwriGut 2d 
Replie, in Whitgift’s Wks. 1852 IT, 61 Uncharitable sus- 
picions of papism, anabaptism, Catharism, Donatism, etc. 
1832 S. Maitcann facts & Deoenments 362 \t was reported 
that he had imbibed your Catharism. 1838 G. S. Fantr 
An Ingniry 153 The mode wherein the Canons of Orleans 
were converted to Catharisni. : 

2. Chem. The process of making a surface chemi- 
cally clean. 

1869 Scr. Opin. 17 Mar. 380/2 Mr. Tomlinson explained 
the sense in which he applied the new term Catharism.. 
distinguishing between ‘clean’ in its ordinary and its chemi- 
cal sense. P 

Ca‘tharist. [ad. med.L. Cacharist-w (= Gr. 
xa@apiarai, f. xaGopigey to purify). Cf. ¥. Cadha- 
riste.) A Paulician or Manichzean; also applied 
to similar seets; ef. CATHARAN. 

1600 O. E. Repl. Libel u. iii. 52 The Catharistes do boast 
much of their merits 1616 Doxxe Ser, Wks. 1839 VI. 103 
The Catharists thought no creature of God pure, and there- 
fore they brought in strange ceremonial purifications of 
those creatures. 1630 Pryxne Lame Giles 12 The Novatian 
Catherist. 1645 Mitton Jetracs. 11851) 148 Like the vermin 
of an Indian Catharist, which his fond religion forbids him 
tomolest. 1832 S. Maitiaxp Fucts 4 Decnmnents 431 Any 
Catharist .of whatever sect. 

Ilence Catharistic a. 

1838 G. S. Faber Ay /yguiry 103 From the Paulicians of 
the East to their Catharistic Successors in the West. — 

+Catharite. Cés. [see Carnanrax.] A puritan. 

1§s5 Dace in Strype Accé. Mew. UL. pp. ssaiv Our 
holy Communion hath not the face of a popish mas, as our 
new Catharites have most wickedly -reported. 


Catharize ka:pareiz). v. [ad. Gr. xaapiq-av 
to makc clean, purify, f. ca@apes clan.] 

1. ¢rans. To purify (by some ceremony). 

1832 S. Mvttann facts & Documents 35) The unhappy 
person who is to be baptized or Catharized. 

2. ‘To make chemically clean see CATHARISM 2). 
Ilence Ca thariza tion. 188: in Syd. Sa. Ler. 

+Catharm. (és. rare—*. [ad. Gr. waBappe's 
purification, purging, f. ca@aipe to cleanse, purge, 
f. xa@apes clean.} A purging cr purgation, 


(see Ham] 


CATHARSIS. 


1678 Cupwortu /xtell, Syst. 787 Those Ancients made use 
of Catharms, or Purgations to the same end and purpose. 

Cat-harpings: see Harrincs. 

|| Catharsis (kapa-usis). AZed. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
kd0apors cleansing, purging, f. Kaaipev to cleanse, 
purge, f. «a@apds clean.} Purgation of the excre- 
ments of the body; esf. evacuation of the bowels. 

1803 Aled. Frul. 1X. 418 Causing vomiting, catharsis, or 
diabetes. 1875 H. Woop Thera, (1879) 449 The production 
of catharsis is the surest mode of relief in general dropsy. 

Cathartic (kapautik’, a. and sé, fad. L. 
cathartic-us, a. Gr. xaBaprixds fit for cleansing, 


purgative ; see pree. Cf. I. cathartigue.] 


A. adj. 

1. Ad. Cleansing (the bowels), promoting eva- 
cuation, purgative. 

161z Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 351 Catharticke or 
purging Medicines. 1667 Bove Orig. Formes & Qual., The 
purgative faculty of Rhubarb, Senna, and other Cathartick 
Vegetables. 1801 Wed. ¥rul. V. 220 An ounce of the com- 
mon cathartic salts. 1868 Geo. E.iot Sf. Gipsy 239 Honey's 
not sweet, commended as cathartic. 

2. gen. ‘and fig.) Cleansing, purifying, purging. 

ve Cuowortn /xted?. Syst. 787 As this Earthy Body is 
washed by Water, so is that Spirituous Body Cleansed by 

Cathartick Vapours. 1795 T. Taytor Apuleius (1822) 364 

This philosophic death. .is effected by the cathartic or puri- 

fying virtues. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 104 We need books of this tart cathartic virtue. 

B. sé. A medicine which has the power of purg- 
ing or evacuating; a purgative. More strictly: 
‘a medicine which is capable of producing the 
second grade of purgation, of which laxative is the 
first and drastic the third’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

_ 1651 Witte tr. Prinivose’s Pop. Err. w. 265 Aloes, which 
is such a gentle cathartick, 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat. 
(1852) II. 147, It may be proper for jockeys and running 
footmen to keep themselves spare and light by cathartics. 
1830 Linney Vat. Syst. Bot. 208 A mild cathartic. 

fs. 

1667 Decay Chr, Piety vy. 230 Lustrations and catharticks 
of the mind were sought for. x7xz Apoison Sfect. No. 507 
#1 Plato has called mathematical demonstrations the cath- 
artics or purgatives of the soul. 1860 App. ‘THomson Laws 
Th. § 35 Logic. -is called the Cathartic of the Mind. 

Catha-rtical, ¢z. [i. as prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath, (1712) Gen. Pref. 8 Not only 
to a Political degree of vertue, but Cathartical. 1680 Borie 
Seept. Chent. v. 336 Scarce any Eleinentary: Salt is in small 
quantity Cathartical. 1822 Blackw. ATag. XI. 117 A lead- 
ing article ..’To Tories and to Whigs alike cathartical. 

Hence Catha'rtically avv., Catha rticalness. 

1816 T. ‘Tavior in Pamphleteer VILL. 48 Or it [the soul] 
lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is the Saturnian 
kingdom. 1730 6 Baitey,Catharticalness.. purging Quality. 
Hence in Jouxson and in mod. Dicts. 

Cathartin. [see -1n.] A bitter substance 
extracted from senna, and acting as a purgative. 

1830 Linney Nat. Syst. Bot. 91 The active principle of 
Senna is called Cathartine. 1840 Henry Ele. Chem. V1. 
333 In examining the leaves of Senna, Lassaigne and Fenu- 
elle obtained a peculiar substance, to which they gaye 
the name of cathartine. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 
270 Cathartin. 

Cat-head kz‘tjhed). Also 7 cat’s- head. 
Naut, A beam projecting almost horizontally at 
each side of the bows of a ship, for raising the 
anchor from the surface of the water to the deck 
without touching the bows, and for carrying the 
anchor on its stock-end when suspended outside 
the ship’s side; it is furnished with sheaves at the 
outer end, and the inner end, which is called the 
cat’s-tail, fays down upon the cat-beam. 

The anchor is catted or raised to the cat-head by means 
of the cat-tackle or cat-purchase, which consists of the cat- 
block, cat-fali, and the sheaves in the cat-head; the cat- 
block is furnished with a strong hook, the cat-hook, which 
is hooked to the ring of the anchor by means of the cat-rope, 
or cat-back-rofe; when raised, the anchor is fastened by its 
ring to the cat-head with the cat-head-stopper or cat- 
stopper. See also Car sd, 7 and 18. 

1626 Capt. Smitu Accid. Vang. Searien 12 ‘The Cat, Cats 
head and Cats holes. 1679 Evec. Bury 3 Vhe Prisoner was 
. shooting at the Cat-head of his own ship as a mark. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. AVarize 11789) The cat-head serves to sus- 
pend the anchor clear of the bow. 1805 in Nicolas Dis/. 

* Nelson (1846) VII. 156 vote, She ceased firing and waved a 
Union Jack at her cat-head. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Alast xv. 
4o The anchor came to the cat-head pretty slowly. 1869 
Sir E. Reso Ship Build. xv. 292 In order to reduce both 
the wetght and the cost of the catheads .. box catheads 
have been introduced instead of solid forgings. 

2. dial, A nodule of ironstone, containing fossil 
remains. 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol, Lss. 63 Usually called by them 
Doggers, or Catsheads. 1719 SrracHEy in PAIL Trans. 
XXX. 970 Certain I.umps of Stone. .like a Caput mortuum 
not inflammable, called Cats-head. 1728 Woopwarp Jossils 
(J.) The nodules with leaves in them, called catheads, seem 
to consist of a sort of iron stone, . 

3. A/intng. a. A small capstan (Simmonds Dict. 
Trade 1835). b. A broad-bully hammer (Ray- 
mond A/ining Gloss.’. 

lIcnce Cat-head w., to cat the anchor. 

1874 Chamb. Frul. 10 Oct. 651/1 (Hoppe) Let us cat-head 
our anchor. 

Cathecyser, -ysme, obs. f. CATECHISER, -ISM. 

+ Cathed, pf/.a. rare *. 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1.(1706193 Give them [Coneys]} 
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not too much green juicy meat, unless you intermix therwith 
what is dry. otherwise they will be Cathed, or tun-belly’d. 

|| Cathedra (kap?-dra, kee pédri). [L. cathedra, 
a. Gr. xa0épa chair ; esf. seat of a bishop, teacher’s 
or professor’s chair: f. avd down + é6- sit.] 

1. The chair or seat of a bishop in his church; 
hence, the episcopal see or dignity. 

1829 Trial $. Alartin (York) 35 The curtains of the 
cathedra were up on Sunday. 1863 J. R. WaLLRAN Alen, 
Fountains Abbey 20 When Archbishop Turstin ascended 
the cathedra of York in rr1q. 1866 J. H. Newman Let. 
to Pusey \ed.2) 144 Chrysostom. .was in close relations with 
the once Semi-arian Cathedra of Antioch. 

2. Latin phr. £x cathedrd,‘ from the chair’, 2. ¢. 
in the manner of one speaking from the seat of 
office or professorial chair, with authority ; also 
used attrib. = officially uttered. So + 2 cathedré. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. i. (1636) 23 And that he in 
cathedra cannot erre. 1674 Hickman Hist. Quinguart. Ep. 
Aivb, When they can neither say, that the Pope was mis- 
informed, or that he was not 72 Cathedra, 1818 Scorr 
Rob Roy xxii, He was a great lover of form, more especially 
when he could dictate it ex cathedra, 1820 Byron Blues 
1, 150 Old Botherby’s spouting ex-cathedraé tone. 1875 
JowetT Plato (ed. 2) I. 128 He, ex cathedra, was determin- 
ing their several questions tothem. 1885 A/auch, Exant. 
4 May 5/2 The President's ex cathedraé judgment. 

+ Cathedravical, a. Ods. rare. {irreg. f. prec. : 
cf. algebraical.] =CATHEDRAL 1. 


1676 DeGcE Parson's Counsellor 284 (L.) To prove them 
one and the same with the cathedraical duty. 


Cathedral (kaprdral), a. [a. F. cathdédral, or 
ad. (its source) med.L. cathedralis of or belonging 
to the (bishop’s) seat, f. cathedra: see prec. (But 
some adj. uses have arisen anew from the sb.)] 

l. Of or pertaining to the bishop’s throne or see. 

a. esp. in cathedral church formerly also church 
cathedral), the church which contains the bishop’s 
throne, the principal church of a diocese ; = C ATHE- 
DRAL sb. [F. église cathédrale.| (It has been 


applied loosely to a collegiate or abbey church. ) 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 282 Atte heye chyrche of Wyn- 
chester, ber ys se was ydo, pat me clupede chyrche cathedral. 
a 1384 Wyctiir Hi’és. (1880) 73 Pei maken men to 3eue here 
neds liflode to here cathedral chirches pat han no nede. 
a 1420 Occiteve De Reg. Princ. 2906 The chapitre of a 
chirche cathedralle. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 25 Boniface 
..songe in euery Cathedrall chirche of Walesa mas. 15977 
tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 344 To make sacrifices in the 
high places, in their Cathedral Churches at Bethel and at 
Dan. 1593 Suaks. 2 /Zex. V/, 1. ii. 37 Me thought I sate 
in Seate of Maiesty, In the Cathedrall Church of West- 
minster. 1897 Hooker “ccd. Pol. v.\xxx. § 11 Bishops and 
churches cathedral being sufficiently endowed with lands. 
1845 M*eCunrocn Acc. Brit, (1854) Il. 277 The several 
cathedral and collegiate churches in England and Wales. 

b. generally. 

1570 Levins AZanip. 13 Cathedral, cathedrals. 1613 R. 
C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Cathedrall, chiefe in the Diocesse, 
@1640 Jackson Creed xu. xv, If in this cathedral constitu- 
tion he did not err, 1641 Mitton Avzwadz. (1851) 207 
More savoury knowledge in one Lay-man, than in a dozen 
of Cathedrall Prelates. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 391/1 
The Broad, or Cathedral Beard .. because Bishops and 
Grave Men of the Church antiently did wear such Beards. 
1882-3 Scuare Relig. Excycl. W1. 2305 He found his cathe- 
dral chair full of thorns. : 

2. Of or pertaining to the chair of office or autho- 
rity ; ex cathedrd: a. ecclesiastically. 

1638 Heyvwoop Lucrvece 1. Wks. 1874 V. 170 Heere we 
enthrone our selves, Cathedral! state Long since detaind 
us, justly we resume. 1647 Jer. Tavior Lib. Proph. vii. 
125 To dissent from any of his [the Pope’s] Cathedrall deter- 
minations is absolute heresy. 1886 Sat. Kev. 10 July 47/1 
The cathedral utterances of Leo XIII. 


b. profcssorially. 

1603 Frorio Afoutaigne u. iii, (1632) 193 To resolve 
belongs to a cathedrall master [F. cathedrant]. 1605 
B. Jonson Vodfoue 1. ii, (1616) 455 Hood an asse with 
reuerend purple. .And he shall passe for a cathedrall Doctor. 
1618 Hates Lez. in Gold. Kem. (1688) 423 The Schoolmens 
Conclusions and Cathedral Decisions had been received as 
Oracles and Articles of Faith. 1849 T. B. Suaw Outlines 
Eng. Lit. 299 The style is too uniformly didactic, cathedral, 
and declamatory. 

+3. (See quots.) 

1690 B. FE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cathedral, old-fashioned, 
out of Date, Ancient. 1755 Jounson, Cathedral, in low 
phrase, antique, venerable, old + a 

4 In some cases, c. g. cathedral town, it is difficult 
to distinguish between the original adjective, and 
the sb. used attributively : see next 3. 

Cathedral (kaprdral), 56. [originally cathedral 
church: see prec. ¥. cathédrale.] 

1. The principal church of a diocese, containing 
the bishop’s cathedra or throne; usually remarkable 
for size and architectural beauty. (It has been 
applied to the Abbey Church of Westininster. 

1587 Harrison Exgéand ui. (1877) 1. 16 As the number 
of churches increased, so the repaire of the faithful vnto the 
cathedrals did diminish. 1663 Grrpier Connse? D vija, 
The great Cathedralls of St. Paul, and St. Peter, in this 
Metropolitan City. 1718 Lany M. W. Monracur Let. fo 
ope 28 Sept., The great Cathedral of St. John [in Lyons] 
is a good Gothic building. 1848 Macauray //7st. ing. I. 
339 Cathedrals decorated by all the art and inagnificence of 
the iniddle ages. 1852 Tennyson Ode H’ellington ix, Lay 
your earthly fancies down, And in the vast cathedral leave 
lum. 1861 A. B. Hore (#/¢Ze), Vhe English Cathedral. 


CATHEDRATIC. 


b. Taken as a type of the Episcopal system. 

1679 Establ, Test 11 They had..ruin’d the Monarchy, 
and pull’d down the old Cathedral, without Establishing... 
any Church at all. 

2. fig. Chief centre of authority and teaching. 

1643 Mitton Divorce To Parlt., Our ancient Druides, by 
whoin this Iland was the Cathedral of Philosophy to France. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. Pref. 5 Let England then keep that 
honour..to be the Cathedral to other Nations. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cathedral air, chime, close, 
dome, family, front, man, music, service, spire, 
tower, town, walk (=resembling: an aisle in a 
cathedral); cathedral-like, -wise advbs. 

1644 T. Hitt Right Separation (1645) 34 This made 
*Cathedrall aire (for the most part) so impure. 1841 
Penny Cycl. s. v. Salisbury, There is in the *cathedral 
close a college or almshouse for ten clergymen’s widows. 
1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 155 Like some vast 
*cathedral-dome. 1740 in .Szf/t’s Lett. (1766) 11. 264 When 
there is a place vacant in your family..I mean your *cathe- 
dral family. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 211 Huge *cathe- 
dral fronts of every age. 1631 WEEVER Auc. Fun. Alon, 
628 This Church is spatious, beautifull, and built *Cathe- 
drall-like. 1694 Providence of God 67 As ready and perfect 
in their Responses, as any *Cathedral-man whatever. 1880 
Grove Dict. Alus., *Cathedral Alusic, music composed for 
use in English Cathedral Service since the Reformation. 
«1704 Locke (J.) His constant and regular assisting at the 
*cathedral service. 1842 Tennyson Gardener's Dau. 213 
The gray “cathedral towers Reveal’d their shining windows. 
agg Macautay Hist. Eng, (1861) V. 157 Visions of .. 
closes in old *cathedral towns. 17.. Pope /iitat. Cowley 
13 Here aged trees *Cathedral walks compose. a 1780 
Biackstone Farewell ATuse 22 Aged elms..In long cathe- 
dral walks extend. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 80 (1756) I. 
354 The service was performed *cathedral-wise. 

Hence Cathe:drale‘sque, Cathedra lic, Cathe’- 
dralish, adjs., like a cathedral ; Cathe dralized 
a., converted into a cathedral; Cathe-dralism, 
the cathedral system. 

1884 Pall Alall G. 7 Jan. 2/2 Such magnificent minsters 
and cathedralesque churches as Tewkesbury, Malvern, 
Wimborne. 1870 Hawtuorne Ezg. Note-bks. (1879) 1. 
206 Almost cathedralic in its dimensions. 1840 Turrer 
Let. in Aly life as Author (1886) 43 A large cathedralish 
church. 1885 G. N. Boarpman in Advance (Chicago) 3 
Dec. 777 One large element of English religious character 
.-is, ff I may coin a word, Cathedralism. 1861 A. B. Hore 
Eng. Cathedr, 1oth C. 178 The cathedralised abbey churches. 

Cathedraled (ka}idrald), a. [f. CaTHepRaL 
5b. +-ED ¥*.] In various nonce-uses, as ta. Seated 
on a cathedra or throne; b. Vaulted like a cathe- 
dral; e. Adorned with or having a cathedral. 

1611 Heywoop Gold. Age uu. i. Wks. 1874 ILI. 37 The 
cittadell Where the Cathedral’d Saturneis enthron’d. 1830 
Tennyson /’oev7s 125 Cathedralled caverns of thick ribbed 
gold. 1840 Fraser's Alag. XXI1. 126 Cathedraled Bristol, 
castled Nottingham. 1850 L. Hunt Avtodéog. UI. xxi. 
106 Florence lay clear and cathedralled before us, 

+ Cathe‘dralist. O/s. [see -1st.] A sup- 
porter of the cathedral or episcopal system; one 


of the clergy of a cathedral. 

1644 us Populi 12 We need not doubt this promissor was 
some Cathedralist within orders, he does so shuffle Priests 
and Princes together. 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 30 Our 
Cathedralists pretend the Church but meane the Bishops 
and themselves, 1661 Prynne Exub, in Com. Prayer 23 
Soher, judicious Protestants, Prelates and Cathedralists. 

Cathedrarian, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. cathedra- 
ri-us (f. cathedra +-ANn.] Of or belonging to a 


cathedra or chair ( pedantic). 

1830 Lytton Eugene A. i.5 The traveller taking advan- 
tage of Peter's hasty abandonment of his cathedrarian ac- 
commodation, seized the vacant chair. 


+ Cathedrate, 2. Os. vare—". [f. CATHEDRA 
+-ATE2,] Containing a cathedra or bishop's seat. 
1536 in Atterbury Addit, 1sted. Rights Convoc.(1701) App. 
43 You our said Bishops. .in your Cathedrate Churches. 
So +Cathedrated ///. a., enthroned on the 
bishop’s seat ; installed in the professorial chair. 
1626 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess.(1629)128 At length wee 
finde him [Antichrist] a Bishop Cathedrated in the Church. 
1654 R. Wuitiocx Observ. Alanners Eng. 385 (T.) With 
the cathedrated authority of a przlector or publick reader. 


Cathedra'tic, z.and sd. [ad. med.L. cathe- 
draticus, £. cathedra. Cf. ¥. cathédratique.] 

1. Law. Pertaining to the bishop’s seat ; belong- 
ing to the episcopal sce; in cathedratic payment, 
imposition, right. 

1661 J. SrerHens Procuvations 85 This Cathedratick 
payment to the Bishop from the beneficed Clergie within 
his Dicecess. 782d. 97 This Cathedratick imposition. 1725 
tr. Dufpin's Eccl. Hist. 1. 1. iii. 41 They gave the Bishop 
the Third Part of these Oblations, which was called the 
Right Cathedratick [droft cathédratique), 

2. Pronounced ex cathedré, or from the chair, 


authoritative. ; 

18.. Fraser's Alag. (O.) There is the prestige of antiquity 
which adds the authority of venerability to cathedratic 
precepts. 1871 T. A, TroLtorre Durnton Abb, II. xvil. 281 
‘ Nothing is a matter of course!’ said Mr. Burrows, in a 
very cathedratic manner. ; . 

B. quasi-s6. =cathedratic payment in1. Also 
in the L. form cathedraticum (sec Du Cange). 

1670 Biount Law Dict., Cathedratick (Cathedraticum) 
is a Sum of 2s. paid to the Bishop by the Inferior Clergy, 
in Argumentum subjectionis and a4 honorem Cathedra. 
17ztin Batey. 1774 T. West Axifo. Furness (1805) 203 
The cathedreticum, synodales, and the procurations of the 
apostolic see. 31846 M°Cuttocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 


CATHEDRATICAL. 


II. 305 ‘Ihe emoluments of a [Roman Catholic} bishop arise 


from his parish, from licenses, and from the cathedraticum. 

Cathedra‘tical, a. and sd. = prec. 

a 1670 Hacker Abp. Williams u, (1692! 54 When you do 
not pay your procurations only, but your cathedraticals and 
synodals also, —_ 

Hence Cathedra‘tically adv., authoritatively. 

1828 Edin. Rev. XLVITI. 505 The wisdom of this world 
cannot tolerate the idea that so little is left for it cathedrat- 
cally to perform, with doginatic certainty. ; 

+ Cather, cayther. Os. exc. dial. (Pa. 
Welsh cader chair, cradle, woolen frame] A 


eradle; a scaffolding. 

1568 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 129 Paid for poles 
and bordes to make the cather for the steple. (Cf. 130 For 
makinge of a cradelle to goe about the steple.]_1750 J. Cot- 
Lier Wes, 66 (Lanc. Gloss.) Vh’ barn ot wur i’ th’ keather. 
1859 E. Waucu \/b/d.) Keep th’ keyther stirrin’ gently. 

Gatheran, catherein: see CATERAN. 

Catheretic (kepéretik), a. and sé. Aled. 
Sometimcs written catheretic. [ad. Gr, xa@ai- 
pevixos (in Galen) destructive, consuming, f. «a8ac- 
peiv to take down, reduce, destroy (f. «ava down 
taipeiy to take). Cf. F. cathérctigue.) Having 
power to destroy, reduce or consume ; corrosive, 
Assé.: An agent for consuming superfluous flesh : 
a name given to the milder caustics. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. xxvt. xviii. (1678) 640 
Some [Pyroticks] are termed Catheretick or corroding, for 
that they waste the proud flesh of an ulcerated. .part. 1713 
Loud. & Country Brew. w. (1743) 299 A hot pungent, acrid 
Matter, of a catheretic Nature, insomuch that, if applied 
Plaister-wise to the Skin, it will raise a Blister, 1887 Hon- 
tyn Med, Dict., Cathzretics, the milder caustics, as 1odine, 
creasote, etc., also remedies which reduce superfluous flesh. 

So + Cathere'tical a. =prec. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. ix. 66 Cathereticall medicaments, 

Catherine (kz"périn). Also Catharine, Kath-. 
[F. Catherine,mod.L, Catharina, carlier Kalerina, 
repr. Gr. Aixarepiva name of the saint, subseq. 
assimilated in spelling to s«a@apés pure.) The 
name of a legendary Saint and Martyr of Alex- 
andria; whence a female Christian name. 


The name of a kind of carriage. 

1861 Ainsuie Remin. Sc. Gentlemat 172, | accompanied 
Miss Baillie to the review in her catherine, a carriage nearly 
similar to a gig, but with a roof raised on rods, to give pro- 
tection from the sun. [This was in Jamaica.]} 

Catherine pear. A smal] and early variety of 


pear. Also a variety of plum. 

1641 SucxuinGe Ballad on Wedding Wks. (1709) 31 Streaks 
of red were mingled there, Such as are on a Katherine 
Pear, The Side that’s next the Sun. 1664 Evetyn Aad. 
-Hort. (1729) 233 Catalogue of..excellent Fruit Trees, Plums 
..Damasgq, Violet, Date, Catherine. 1720 Gav Pastora/s 
iti, Catherine pears adorn my ruddy cheek. 1819 CrABBE 
YT. of Hall x. 599 "Iwas not the lighter red, that partly 
streaks The Catherine pear, that brighten’d o'er her cheeks. 

Catherine wheel. 

1. The figure of a wheel with spikes projecting 
from its circumference (in reference to the legend 
of St. Catherine’s martyrdom). es. in Heraldry. 

{a 1225 Leg, Kath, 1942 Hat 3arkin fowr hweoles, ant let 
purhdriuen prefter pe spaken ant te felien mid irnene gadien.] 
1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xu. xv. 206 Others likewise 
have (as they brag) a Katharine wheel upon their bodies. 
1650 B. Discotltiuitninn 17 Though they turn their Rowels 
into Katherine-wheeles till they have over-taken their Ends. 
1703 Lond. Gaz, No. 3906/4 The Coat 2 Spread Eagles 
quarter'd with Catharine Wheels. 1864 Boutet. Heraldry 
Hist. & Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 360 A Catherine wheel or. 

attrib. 1607 \WEeBstER Northw. Hoe in.i, A short Dutch 
waist, with a round Catherine-Wheel Fardingale. 

2. Arch, (Also Catherine-wheel window.) ‘A 
window or compartment of a window of a circular 
form with radiating divisions or spokes ’ (Gwilt). 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archit. xxxviti, A circular window 
filled with fine flowing tracery, of the character often called 
a ‘ Catherine wheel ’. } 

38. A kind of firework which rotates, while burn- 
ing, in the manner of a wheel. (Also called pzv- 
wheel.) 

1760 Witsonin Phil, Trans. LI. 906 In the same manner 
that a Catherine-wheel is made to turn round in a direction 
contrary to that in which the small rockets affixed to its 
periphery discharge themselves. 1836 E. Howarp &. 
Reefer xvi, A noble Catherine wheel had just begun to fizz. 
1836-7 Dickens S%. Boz (1850) 188/2 A noise like the first 
indication a catherine-wheel gives of. .its going off. 

4. lransf. and fig. (\chicfly from 3). Also aétr7d. 
To turn Catherine-wheels : toturn lateral sunmer- 
saults (=CART-WHEEL 3). 

1861 Times 29 July, The Catherine wheel is busy throwing 
out sparks and fiery flashes all round the world. 1870 
Lowey Study Wiud. (1886) 79 Catharine-wheel republics, 
always in revolution while the powder lasts, 1881 KE. J 
Worsoise Sissie xxiv, I have seen that boy put down his 
basket of medicine and turn ‘Catherine wheels’ in the 
Street, 1887 Sat, Rev. 16 July 100/1 [Mr. Gale] admits that 
the ‘Catherine Wheel’ style of bowling has enabled bowlers 
to acquire a double break. 

+Cathering. Oés. =CaTHETER. 

154x R. Coptann Galyen's Therap. 2 H iij, Ye can nat 
wel vse a syring of bras y‘ the grekes call Cathering, but 
yf ye knowe parfytely the posycyon..of all the bladder. 

Ca‘thern. [Corruption of Caturrine. Cf: 

1669 Drypen Epil. Tyraunic Love 30 Here Nelly lies, 
who, though she lived a slattern, Yet died a princess, acting 
in St. Catherine. ] 
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A festival or inerry-making on St. Catherine’s day 
(Nov. 25). So Catherning v4/, sb. 

1596 Forman Diary 27 § 3 At 4 I went first to see the 
garden catherne. 1730 Lamorte Zss. Poetry & faint. 126 
(Brand) Young women meeting on the 25th of November, 
and making merry together, whicl: they call Catherning. 

attrib. ae Will of Scotton (Somerset Ho.) A tlatte pece 
of siluur called a Kateryn cupp.) 1849 Iauitwet. Sep. 
Rigiues (Brand), The Dean of Worcester informs me that 
the Chapter have a practice of preparing a rich bowl of 
wine and spices, called ‘The Cathern Bowl’, for the in- 
habitants of the college precincts upon that day [Nov. 25]. 

Cathern, obs. torn of CAULDRON. 

Cathetal (ka'pital), a. Alsok-. [f. Carurrus 
+-AL.] Pertaining to a cathetus; perpendicular. 

1874 tr. Lomzmel’s Light 64 Vhe rays which fall perpen- 
dicularly upon the kathetal surface pass without deflection 
through the glass. 1880 WeEusteR Spf. 

Catheter (ka‘pito1). J/ed. [a. L. cathedér, a. 
Gr. xa@erHp anything let down into, a catheter, 
f. xa@tévar to scnd or let down.] A long tubular 
instrument, of metal or caoutchouc, more or less 
curved at the end, for passing into the bladder 
in order to draw off urine, etc.; a similar tube for 
use with other canals (e. g. the Kustachian catheter). 

1601 Mannincuam Diary Feb.23 Acrooked instrumentcon- 
caued at the one ende called a catheter. 1684 RK. Jotinson 
Enchivid. Med. wu. xxiv. 275 Draw away the Urine with a 
Catheter. 1844 Durton Dea/uvss 43 Warin water .. may 
be injected, by means of a catheter introduced into the Eus- 
tachtan tube, into the meatus. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 35. 

Ca'theterism. J/ed. [ad. L. cathetérism-us 
(in Kersey 1708-21), a. Gr. xaOernpiopds, f. nabernp 
(see prec.).] The cmployment of a catheter. 

1721 Baitey Catheterisin, the Operation of injecting any 
thing into the Bladder by a Catheter. 1839-47 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. 111. 924/1. 1844 Durron Deafness 71 The application 
of catheterism to the Eustachian tube. 

SoCatheterizev. (cf. F. cathétériser}, to employ 
a catheter; Ca-theteriza‘tion. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat, IV. 1260/1 The patient .. had 
been frequently the subject of catheterization, 1874 Roosa 
Dis. Ear 38 Restoration of hearing by means of catheteriza- 
tion of the tube through the nose. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Catheterise, to introduce a catheter. 

Cathetometer (kxpite métaz). [f.Gr. «a0ero-s 
CATHETUS +-METER. Cf. F. cathétoméire.) An 
instrument for measuring vertical distances, esp. 
small differences of level of liquid columns in tubes. 

1864 in Wesster. 187: B. Stewart feat § 63 The dif- 
ference of level between the surface of mercury in the two 
tubes was read by means of a cathetometer. 1879 'l'Homson 
& Tarr Nat. Phil, 1.1. § 429 The Cathetometer is used for 
the accurate determination of differences of level. 

|| Cathetus (kx'ptds). Also kath-. [a. L. 
cathelus, a. Gt. eaeros (se. ypapuy) a perpendicu- 
lar line, «@@eros adj. ‘let down, perpendieular’, 
f. xa®cévae to let down.) A straight line falling 
perpendicularly on another straight line or surface. 

1571 Dicces Paxton. 1. Def. 20 It shal be named the 
Axts or Kathetus of that body. 1622 PracHam Geutd, 
Exerc. 1. xi. (1634) 38. 1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sc. 
Men (1841) II. 13 Having the cathetus of the first and the 
common hypotenuse given, to find the cathetus of the sim- 
ple angle. 175: CHambers Cycl. s.v., Cathetus of Incidence 
..a right line drawn from a radiant point, perpendicular to 
the reflecting line, or the plane of the speculum, or mirror. 
Cathetus of Reflexion, etc. 1817 CoLtEBrooke Algebra 
59 The cétt or upright is the cathetus. 1875 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss. Cathetus, a perpendicular line passing through the 
centre of a cylindrical body as a baluster or a column, It 
is also a line falling perpendicularly, and passing through 
the centre or eye of the volute of the Ionic capital, 

Cathodal (kexpodal), a. Also kath-. [f. Gr. 
KaGodo0s way down (see next) + -AL.] 

1. £lectr. Belonging to the cathode. 

1882 Athenzumt 8 July 50/3 The character (anodal or 
kathodal) of the electric charge. 

2. Bol. = CATHODIC 2. 

188a Vines Sachs’ Bot. 366 In Fontinalis the branch arises 
beneath the median line of the leaf; but in Sphagnum be- 
neath its eathodal half. 

Cathode (kx"pdud). Electr. Also kath-. [ad. 
Gr. “a8o50s a going down, way down, f. cara down 
+63és way.) a. The path by which an electric 
current leaves the electrolyte and passcs into the 
negative pole; the point or surface in contact with 
the negative pole; in electro-metallurgy the ob- 
ject to be electro-plated. b. The negative pole. 


Opposed to azode: see ELECTRODE. 

1834 Farapay Res. Electr. (1839) § 663 The cathode is 
that surface at which the current leaves the decomposing 
body, and is its positive extremity. 1839 roc. Aimer. 
Phil, Soc, 1. 100 The lower electrode formed the cathode, 
1870 R. Fercuson Electr. 161 The poles .. are called elec- 
trodes ..the — pole being called the cathode. 1875 Ure Dict. 
arts II. 219 The deposit was formed in twenty-four hours 
upon the whole of the cathode. 1881 J/eta/l World No. 9. 
131 The object to be coppered is to be .. attached as a ca- 
thode..when it will become rapidly coated with an adherent 
film of metallic copper. 1883 E. H. Gorpon £ lectr. § Vagu. 
(ed. 2) II. : The electrode attached to the zinc of the battery 
is called the cathode, and the other, the anode. [ 

f. as 


Cathodic (kappdik), a. Also kath-. 
prec. + -1¢.] 
1. Phys. Of nerve force: Proceeding from a 


nerve-centre ; efferent. 
1852 M. Haut Miastaltic Nervous Syst. (Mayne. 


CATHOLIC. 


2. Got. (Of leaves arranged on the axis spirally 
Sce quots. 

1883 Vints Sachs’ fot. 190 If the spiral winds from right 
to left, the right edge of the leaves (as you ascend is calle I 
the Kathodie, the left edge the anodic. /bra. yy do th 
-. all the seginents are broader on the anodic than on tl 
hathodic side. 1884 Bowrr & Scots De ary's Phaner 
ferns 238 Between the median and descending, or kath 
lateral hundle. 
Cat-hole, s/. 
hole, 7- cat-hole. 
+1. The hole or den of the wild cat. Ods. 

854 Chart. Athelwolf in Cod. Dipl.N. 105 OF dam w 
hhince on da catthola; of dan cattholan on Wenbrorhge 
2. A hole in a wall, door, cte., large enough to 
Ict a cat through. 
@ 6a5 Fievcuer Sad Lover us. ii, 1s there ne‘er a cat 
hole Where I tnay creep through? 1721 Keiiy Se. /’rot. 
145 (Jam.) ‘ He has left the key in the cat hole’ to signily 
that a man has run away from his creditors. 1808 .J/erf 
Fral. X1X. 120A large round batl.. which rolled along the 
tloor of the rooin until it canie to a cat-hole in the door 
3. Nault, One of the two holes at the stern ol 
the ship, through which a cable or hawser can Le 
passed for steadying or heaving the ship astern, ete 
a 1642 Sin W. Monson Naval Tracts ut. (1704! 346 
Cat-holes are over the Ports inthe Gun- Room, right with the 
Capstain, to heave the Ship a stern by a Cable, or I lause. 
. A dcep pool in a river. 
1883 Century Alag. 378 He seated himself at the edge 
a deep pool, or ‘cat-hole’. 
Catholic (kx'polik’, a. and sh. [a. F. catho- 
Higue (13th c. in Littré) ad. late L. catholic-us, 
a. Gr. xaOoAuces general, universal, f. «a@ddo0v 
(i.e. 4a9" BAov) on the whole, in general, as a whole, 
generally, universally, f. «ara concerning, in re- 
spect of, according to+éAcs whole. If immed. 
derived from L. or Gr., the Eng. word would, 
according to the regular analogy of words in -1c, 
have becn accented catho'lic).) 
I. In non-ecclesiastical use. 
L. gen. Universal. 
1551 I. Witson Logrke 1 b, Catholike being agrecke word 
signifieth nothing in English but universall or common 
1613 R. C. Sable Alph. ed. 3) Catholicke, vniuersall or 
generall. 1660 InceLo Beutiv, & Ur. (1682) u, The Indis- 
putable Commands of a Catholick Dictator in knowledge 
1885 Zimes (weekly ed.) 11 Sept. 7/1 Seience is truly 
catholic, and ts bounded only by the universe. 
+2. In specific uses: a. Universally prevalent: 
said e.g. of substances, actions, laws, principles, 
customs, conditions, etc. Ods. 
1561 IT. Norton Calvin's [nst. 1. 248 This is to be holden 
for a catholike principle. 1615 Crookre Body of Man 418 
It is a Catholicke principle, Euery thing is preserued and 
refreshed with his like. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol, Flying-/15 
95 This is a common, but no catholique custome {among 
ees] for I have often observed the contrary. 1660 SHaR- 
ROCK }’egetables 79 The universal and catholick order of 
all bulbous plants, is..that about St. James’ tyde they be 
taken out of the ground. 1662 STiLiincre. Orig. Sacr. ut. 
ii, § 14 The Catholick Laws of nature which appear in the 
world. 1665-6 PAil. Trans. 1. 192 All Bodies are made of 
one Catholick matter common to them all. 1675 Evetys 
Terra (1729) 10 There is but one Catholic homogeneous, 
fluid matter. 1692 Bentiev Boyle Lect, 112 This Cathotick 
Principle of Gravitation. 1696 Eowarps Exist. § Prowid. 
God 1. 3 A great proof of the catholick degeneracy of this 
present age. ; 
+b. Universally applicable or efficient ; sfec. of 
medicines, remedics. Ods. 
1612 Woopatt Surg. A/ate Wks. (1653) 43 It hath the 
prime place, for a Catholick medicine in exulcerations. 1621 
Burton Anat, Jel. u,v. 1. v. (1651) 393 Vhere is no Catho- 
like medicine to be had: that which helps one is pernitious 
toanother, 1658 A. Fox MWurtz’ Surg. ww. ii. 309 A Catho- 
lick Plaister, used for all wounds and stabs. 1671 SaLMon 
Syn. Med. m. xlix. 559 A noble Extract, and a catholick 
urge. 1691 Rav Creation 1. (1704) 115 Fire .. which 
1s the only Catholick Dissolvent. 1693 Stare in /’Ai/. 
Traus. XVI. 906 Vho’ Spirit of Wine be a very Catholi 
Menstruum. 1713 Lond. §& Couutry Brew. iv. 1743 261 
[Water] is the only Catholick Nourishment of all Vegetables, 
Animals, and Minerals. 1752 Hume £ss. (1777) II. 11 
Accurate and just reasoning ts the only Catholic remedy 
+¢. Morc loosely : Common, prevalent. Obs. 
1607 Dekker .Vorthw, Hoe v. Wks. 1873 111. 74 What is 
more catholick i’ the city than for husbands daily for to for 
give the nightly sins of their bedfellows? 1631 Massincer 
Euiper. of East w. iv, The pox, sir..Is the more catholi 
sickness. 1660 SHarrock Megetadles 130 Hot beds are the 
most general and catholick help. | : 
+d. Entire, without exception. Ods. 
1664 Evetvn Sydva 1g Deep interring of Roots is amongst 
the Catholick Mistakes. 1671 Dravpen Aten. Love i. 1. 
adon. And, how fares my Son-in-law that lives there? Mel. 
In Catholick Health, Sir. 7 , 
3. In current use: a. Of universal human in- 
terest or use; touching the necds, interests, or 


sympathies of all mcn. 

@1631 Donne Serm. xvi. 1640! So are there some... 
Catholique, universal Psalmes, that apply themselves to all 
necessities, 1704 Swirt Weck, Operat, Spirit 17tt 279 
All my Writings... fr universal Nature, and Mankind in 
general. And of such Catholick Use I esteem this present 
Disquisition. 1838-9 Hatta /fist. Lit, wi. v.$ 4 € atholic 
poetry, by which I mean that which is good in all ages an 

countries. 1844 Emerson Lect. Vew Fug. Nef Wks. Bohn 
I. 264 A grand phalanv of the best o the human race. 
banded for sume catholic object. 1867 Frovor S419! tad, 
363 What was of cathodic rather than national interest 


Forms: 1 catthola, 7 cat's 


sis 
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b. Having sympathies with, or embracing, all: 
said of men, their feelings, tastes, etc.; also fig. of 
things. (Closely connected with 8.) 

1586 Bricut Melanch. iv. 16 The stomach becommeth the 
most Catholicke part in all the bodie, carying a more in- 
different affection to what soever is receiued then anie part 
beside. 1817 CoLeripce Biog. Lit. 1. iv. 73 Others more 
catholic in their taste. 1620 J. PArKINSON Paradisus xxvi. 
215 Such as are Catholicke obseruers of all natures store. 
1833 Lams Elia, Books & Read., 1 bless my stars for a taste 
so catholic, so unexcluding. 185: CARLYLE Svterding 1. iv. 
(1872) 31 Of these two Universities, Cambridge is decidedly 
the more catholic (not Roman catholic, but Human catholic}, 
1878 Stevenson /xland Voy., On these different mani- 
festations, the sun poured its clear and catholic looks. 1879 
Tourcre Fool’s Err. xxxvili. 271 A man of unusually broad 
and catholic feeling. 

4. Catholic Epistle; a name originally given to 
the ‘general’ epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, 
and the first of John, as not being addressed to 
particular churches or persons. The second and 
third epistles of John are now conventionally in- 
cluded among the number. 

It is not certain that this was the original sense of 
émeaTOAyH KaGoAcky, since some early writers appear to use it 
in the sense ‘genuine and accepted’ (see CANontcaL): but 
the attribute has been understood in the sense ‘ encyclical’ 
or ‘ general’ since the roth or 11th c. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Fames (heading) The Catholic Epistle 
of St. James the apostle. 19725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1. v. 
69 The Encyclick, Circular, or Catholick Letters, were ad- 
dress’d to ali Churches, or to all the Faithful. 1855 Wesrt- 
cott Canon N. T. (1881) 395 1t may be inferred that the 
seven Catholic Epistles were formed into a collection at the 
close of the third century. 


II. In ecclesiastical use. 

The earlier history of this lies outside English, and may 
be found in such works as Smith's Dict. Christian Antig. 
or in Lightfoot’s Jgvatius 1. 398-400, 605-6073; IT. 310-312. 
“H xa@oAcky éxxAngia ‘the catholic church’ or ‘church 
universal’, was first applied to the whole body of be- 
lievers as distinguished from an individual congregation 
or ‘ particular body of Christians’. But to the primary idea 
of extension ‘the ideas of doctrine and unity’ were super- 
added; and so the term came to connote the Church first 
as orthodox, in opposition to heretics, next as one his- 
torically, in opposition to schismatics. Out of this widest 
qualitative sense arose a variety of subordinate senses ; it 
was applied to the faith the Church held, to particular 
communities or even individual members belonging to it, 
and especially in the East, to cathedrals as distinguished 
from parish churches, then later to parish churches as 
opposed to oratories or monastic chapels. After the separa- 
tion of East and West ‘ Catholic’ was assumed as its descrip- 
tive epithet by the Western or Latin Church, as ‘ Orthodox’ 
was by the Eastern or Greek. At the Reformation the 
term ‘Catholic’ was claimed as its exclusive right by the 
body remaining under the Roman obedience, in opposition 
to the ‘Protestant’ or ‘Reformed’ National Churches. 
These, however, also retained the term, giving it, for the 
most part, a wider and more ideal or absolute sense, as the 
attribute of no single community, but only of the whole 
communion of the saved and saintly in all churches and 
ages. In England, it was claimed that the Church, even as 
Reformed, was the national branch of the ‘ Catholic Church’ 
in its proper historical sense. As a consequence, in order td 
distinguish the unreformed Latin Church, its chosen epithet 
of ‘Catholic’ was further qualified by ‘Roman’; but see 
sense 7. On this analogy ANcLto-CaTHouic has been used 
by some, since about 1835, of the Anglican Church. 

5. Catholic Church, Church Catholic: the 
Church universal, the whole body of Christians. 

1559 fujusnctions by Queens Mazestie Div, Ye shall praye 
for Christes holy Chatholique church, that is, for the whole 
congregation of Christian people, dispearsed throughout the 
wbole worlde, and specially for the Church of England and 
Irelande. 1560-61 Scotch Conf Faith xvi, Whiche Kirk is 
Catholik, that is universall, becaus it conteanes the Elect of 
all aiges, all realmes, nationis, and tounges, be thai of 
the Jewis or be thai of the Gentiles, who have communioun 
and societie with God the Father, and with his Sone Christ 
Jesus. 1690 Prynne Axnti-Armin. 129 There is a holy 
Catholicke Church, to wit, the whole company of Gods Elect. 
1645 UssHer Body Div. (1647) 187 The Catholick Church, 
that is, God’s whole or universail Assembly. 1651 BAxTER 
inf. Baft. 304, | hope this learned man doth not take the 
particular Romane Church, forthe Catholick Church. 1685 
Ken CA. Catech., ‘ Holy Cath. Ch’ 1839 YEowELL Axe. 
Brit. Ch. xi. (1847) 110 As members of the church catholic. 
Alod. \n this sense many accept the article of the Creed, ‘1 
believe in the holy catholic church’, 

b. Of or belonging to the church universal, uni- 
versal Christian, 

1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl.o4 He can neuer prooue his 
reseruation to be catholike or vniversally allowed and prac- 
tised of the Church. 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1.10 
That Church whose Doctrine is most Catholick and uni- 
versall must be the Catholick Church. 1657 CromweLu Sf. 
3 Apr., Such a Catholic interest of the people of God. 19977 
Fietcuer Reconcil. Wks. 1795 IV. 211 A great friend to 
a catholic gospel. 1807 Knox & JeBB Cor7. 1. 370 A 
catholic liturgy must be formed on a catholic plan; that is, 
from a harmony of those dispersed and vital truths, which 
in different ages, different countries, and different churches, 
were popularly, and effectually embodied, in established 
liturgies. 1882 Farrar Karly Chr. 1. 250 Christianity in 
all Churches was, and ever must be, in its essence Catholic 
—one and indivisible. 


6. As an epithet, applied to the Ancient Church, 
as it existed undivided, prior to the separation of 
East and West, and of a church or churches stand- 
ing in historical continuity therewith, and claiming 
to be identical with it in doctrine, discipline, orders, 
and sacraments. .a.) After the separation, as- 


186 


sumed by the Western or Latin Church, and so 
commonly applied historically. (6.) After the 
Reformation in the 16th c. claimed as its exclu- 
sive title by that part of the Western Church 
which remained under the Roman obedience (see 

7); but (¢.) held by Anglicans not to beso limited, 
but to include the Church of England, as the 
proper continuation in England, alike of the 
Ancient and the Western Church. 

(Whatever the application, the implied sense is ‘the Church 
or Churches which now truly represent the ancient undi- 
vided Church of Christendom '.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 690/1 The very name 
he sayth of catholike, y* is to sai yniuersal, gaue to ward y® 
getting of hys credence y® catholike church gret autoritye. 
¢1534 Apr. Lee in Lingard Hist. Eng. (1855) V. i. 18/4 
zote, So that .. the unitie of the faiethe and of the Catho- 
lique Chyrche [be] saved. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Cazech. 
(1884) 47 Quhilk catholike kirk is trewly represented jn all 
general counsellis. 1651 Hopes Leviath. Wks. 1839 III. 
517 The Christians of that time [before Constantine], except 
a few, in respect of whose paucity the rest were called the 
Catholic Church and others heretics. c¢1670 Jer. TayLor 
Duty of Clergy ii. 4 The Catholic Church hath been too 
much and too soon divided. .but in things simply necessary, 
God hath preserved us still unbroken: all nations and all 
ages recite the Creed. .and all Churches have been governed 
by Bishops. 1704 NELson Fest. & Fasts vii. (1739) 538 The 
ancientest Fathers of the Catholick Church. 1834 7racés 
for Times No. 61, We [English Church] are a branch of 
the Church Catholic. 1854 Hook Cz. Dici.s.v. Creed, There 
are three creeds recognized by the catholic church. J/éid. 
s.v. Tradition, ‘The great deference paid by the Church of 
England as a branch of the Catholic Church to tradition. 
1866 Lp. Romitty in Law Rep. 3 Eq. 29 The Catholic 
Church of Christ, of which the Church of England is a 
branch. 1872 FREEMAN Gex. Sketch vi. 111 The people of 
the Oriental provinces. .putting forth or adopting doctrines 
which the Catholic Church, both of the Old and of the New 
Rome, looked on as heretical. 

Hence, Of or belonging to this Church ; of the 
true apostolic Church, orthodox : 

a. Of belief, doctrine, etc. 

¢15§00 Aelusine (1888) 31 My byleueis as a Catholique by- 
leue oughte for to be. 21556 Cranmer HWé&s. (1844) I. g An 
explication and assertion of the true catholic faith in the 
matter of the sacrament. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, A than. 
Crede, And the Catholike faithe is this: That we worship 
one God in trinitie, and trinitie in unitie. 1634 HapincTon 
Castara (Arb.) 112 The Catholique faith is the foundation on 
which he erects Religion. 1840 Tracts for Times No. 85 
vi, The Catholic or Church system of doctrine and worship. 
1854 Hook Ch. Dict. s.v. Jmage worship, Protesting against 
Roman corruptions of the Catholic Faith. 

b. Of persons: Holding the faith of this’ 
Church; rightly believing, orthodox. (This and 
a. appear to be the earliest uses in English. The 
sb. is in 1425.) 

cx500 AZelusine (1888) 32 A man very catholoque & of 
good feith. 1§3x Exyor Gov. 1. xxiii, Wherein no good 
catholyke man wyll any thynge doute, though they be mer- 
uaylous. 1552 Huroet, Catholyke or perfect Christian, 
orthodoxus. 1854 Hook Ch. Dict. s.v., In ecclesiastical 
history. .a catholic Christian denotes an orthodox Christian. 
1881 Freeman Hist. Geog. Eur. 1. iv. 101 The lands ruled 
either by the Catholic Frank or by the Arian Goth, 

e. Of the writers, fathers, or antiquity, of the 
ancient undivided church, or accepted by the 
orthodox historical church. 

1548 Upa tt, etc. Eras. Par. Pref. 14 Whatsoeuer in any 
catholike wryter is conteyned. 1593 Birson Gow. Christ's 
Ch. xi, What Presbytery the primitiue Churches and Catho- 
like fathers did acknowledge. 1842 Tracts for Times No. 
86 v. §3 What is popularity when it is opposed to Catholic 
Antiquity? 

d. Of a particular body: Forming part of, or 
in communion with, this church. (Cf. ANGLO- 
CATHOLIC.) 

1833 Cruse Lusebius vi. xlili. 265 One bishop ina catholic 
church. 1854 Hoox Ch. Dict. s.v. Lights, We of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church. Jdid. s.v. Catholic, A Catholic Church 
means a branch of this one great society, as the Church of 
England is said to be @ Catholic Church: zhe Catholic 
Church includes all the Churches in the world under their 
legitimate Bishops. 

7. As applied (since the Reformation) to the 
Church of Rome (£cclesta apostolica catholica 
Romana) = ROMAN CATHOLIC, g.v. (Opposed to 
Protestant, Reformed, Lvangelical, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, etc.) 

Roman Catuotic is the designation known to English 
law ; but ‘Catholic’ is that in ordinary use on the continent 
of Europe, especially in the Latin countries ; hence historians 
frequently contrast ‘ Catholic’ and ‘ Protestant’, especially 
in reference to the continent ; and, in familiar non-contro- 
versial use, ‘Catholic’ is often said instead of Roman 
Catholic. 

1554 (March) Q. Alary’s Injunct. in Wilkins Concilia 
(1737) 1V. 90 To remove them, and place catholic men 
in their rooms. a@xsss J. Braprorp in Foxe A. §& JZ. 
(1583) 1647 This Latine seruice is a playne marke of anti- 
christs Catholike Synagoge. 1863 747d. 1844 The Catholike 
prelates of the Popes band. 1588 ALLEN Adon. in Lin- 
gard Hist. Exg. (1855) V1. 358 She [Q. Eliz.] hath abolished 
the Catholic religion. 1602 Carew Cornwad/ 71a, A matter 
practised .. as well by the reformed as Catholike Switzers. 
16zo Fr. Hunt (¢it/e), Appeal to the King, proving that our 
Saviour was Author of the Catholic Roman Faith. 1622 
Rusnw. fist. Codl.(1659)1. 287 His Majesties Rosman Catho- 
lick-Subjects. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 215 If the Pope 
would be Head of the Catholique Church, the King would 
be Head of the Church of England, 1790 Burke #7. Rev. 
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Wks. V. 60 Whether .. the catholick heir [gave way] when 
the protestant was preferred. 1845 S. Austin Razke's Hist. 
Ref. 11.513 What was begun by the evangelical govern- 
ments, was carried on in an analogous manner by the 
catholic. 184§ Bricnr Sf. Maynooth Grant 16 Apr., A 
Protestant soldiery, who, at the beck and command ofa Pro. 
testant priest, have butchered and killed a Catholic peasant. 
1872 FREEMAN Gen. Sketch xiii. 252 That the government 
of each German state might set up which religion it pleased, 
Catholic or Protestant. 1873 Mortey Rousseax P 229 A 
Catholic country like France. 

+b. Catholic Seat:= APOSTOLIC See. Obs. 

In ancient times the xa@oAtxot @pdvoe or catholic sees, 
were those of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. 

1563 Foxe A. & A. (1583) 798 The proud, cruell, and bloudy 
tage of the Catholique Seat. 

c. Catholic Aing, his Catholic Majesty: a title 
given to the kings of Spain. 

(In much earlier times the title belonged to the kings of 
France, Pipin being so called a.p. 767.) 

1555 Even Decades W. Iud.To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 By the 
moste catholyke & puissaunt kynge Ferdinando. ddd. 288 
Wheruppon I wente into Spayne to the Catholyke kynge. 
1588 ALLEN (zi//e), Admonition to the Nobility and People 
of England .. by the high and mightie kinge Catholike of 
Spaine. 1627 SanpEerson Sev. I. 281 He that ..hath 
better title to the stile of most catholick king than any that 
ever yet bare it..1 mean the devil, the prince of this 
world. 1636 Massincer Bashf, Loveriv. i. 1704 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 3987/3 To wait upon his Catholick Majesty. 1725 
De Fore Voy. round W, (1840) 280 Does not his Catholic 
majesty claim a title to the possession of it? 

d. See also B. 

8. Recognizing, or having sympathies with, all 
Christians ; broadly charitable in religious mat- 
ters. (Cf. 3 b. which differs only in not being 
restricted to things ecclesiastical or religious. ) 

1658 Baxter in H. Rogers ¥. Howe ili. (1863)59 The Lord 
Protector is noted as a man of a catholic spirit, desirous of 
the unity and peace of all the servants of Christ. 1719 DE 
For Crusoe (1840) I1. vii. 158 If such a temper was uni- 
versal, we might be all Catholic Christians, whatever church 
or particular profession we joined to, or joined in. 1734 
Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 155 To see all the disciples of 
Christ grown up into such a catholic spirit, as to be ready 
to worship God their common Father..in the same as- 
sembly. 1874 Bracxie SedféCult. 80 A spirit of deep and 
catholic piety. : 

+ 9. transf. Orthodox (applied e.g. to orthodox 
Mohammedans). Oés. 

1613 Purcuas Pélgr. vii. vii. 575 They are not all Catholike 
Mahumetans. 1625 — Pilgrimes vi. i. § 3 By some they 
are accounted Catholique or true Mahumetans, and by 
others they are holden for heretiks. 

10. Catholic (and) Apostolic Church: the religious 
body otherwise called Irvingites. (See quots. 1861, 
1867.) : 

[1837 Testismony to Bps., etc. 32 That no section of the 
baptized bears the character of the one Holy Catholic Apo- 
stolic Church.] 1861 Norton Restor. Apostles and Proph. 
in Cath. Apostolic Ch. 159 In assuming, as our only title and 
name, that of ‘the Catholic and Apostolic Church ’—we ar- 
rogate to ourselves nothing, for we do not appropriate it in 
any exclusive sense. 1867 Address in Miller [7-vingisim i. 
5 Catholic and Apostolic Churches, a name which we bave 
not assumed, and to which we have no exclusive right .. 
But it is the only name by which we can, without protest, 
suffer ourselves to be called. 1888 Whitaker's Almanac, 
Relig. Sects, Places .. certified to the Registrar-General on 
behalf of persons described as. .Catholic Apostolic Church. 

B. sé. 

1. A member of a church recognized or claiming 
to be ‘ Catholic’ in sense A. 6; ¢.g. an orthodox 
member of the Church before the disruption of 
East and West, as opposed to an Arian or other 
‘heretic’; of the Latin Church as opposed to the 
Greek or any separating sect or community (¢.g. 
the Lollards) ; of a church or churches now taken 
to represent the primitive Church. 

61425 WynTOUN Cron. 1x. xxvi. 63 He was a constant Ca- 
tholike All Lollard he hatyt and Heretike. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol.iv.§ 5 Let the Church of Rome be what it will, 
.. hold them for Catholics, or hold them for Heretics, it is 
not a thing ..in this present question greatly material. 
1597 J. Jones Presevw. Bodie & Soule Ded., It is .. of the 
faithfull, Christian, and Catholike certainly beleeued. 1609 
Bisre (Douay) Preemial Annot., Some of these bookes .. 
were sometimes doubted of by some Catholiques, and called 
Apochryphal. 1702 tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers 241 An 
Edict bearing date the 27th of February (380).. That those 
who would profess it should be called Catholics, and 
the others Hereticks. 1854 Hook Ch, Dict. s.v., Let the 
member of the Church of England assert his right to the 
name of Catholic, since he is the only person in England 
who has a right to that name. The English Romanist is a 
Roman Schismatic, and not a Catholic. 1860 FRoupE 
Hist. Eng. V1. 39, 1 must again remind my readers of the 
distinction between Catholic and Papist. Three quarters 
of the English people were Catholics; that is, they were 
attached to the hereditary and traditionary doctrines of the 
Church, 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch v. 102 He [Chlodwig] 
became. .not only a Christian but a Catholic. .all the other 
Teutonic Kings were Arians. 

2. spec. A member of the Roman Church. 

1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kinga. 1v. (1880) 60 Accounting here 
for Catholickes, themselves & all their traine. 158 (¢2¢/e) 
A Checke or Reproofe of M. Howlet .. with an answere to 
the Reasons why Catholikes (as they are called) refuse to 
goeto Church. 1588 ALLEN Adwzox. in Lingard “ist. Eng. 
(1855) VI. 358/1 Not tolerable to the masters of her[Q. Eliz.] 
own sect, and to all Catholics in the world most ridiculous. 
160z Br. J. Riper (ide), A caveat to Irish Catholicks. 1602 
Warner Alb, Eng. 1x. xlix. (1612) 226 Euen Catholiques 
(that erred name doth please the Papists), 1611 Biste Pref, 
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The Catholicks (ineaning Popish Romanists). 1636 Feat.y 
Clavis Myst. xxxiv. 483 Other of the Pope his stoutest 
champions. [say] we are sirnamed catholikes, therefore we 
areso. 1650SiR E. Nicuorasin MV. Papers (1886) 1. 180'That 
which has been proposed concerninge the Catholics. 1719 De 
For Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 155, { ama Catholic of the Roman 
Church. 1845 Bricut 5. 16 Apr., The Irish Catholics 
would thank yeu infinitely more if you were to wipe out 
that foul blot. 1872 Freeman Gen. Sketch xiii. 254 The 
religious wars between the Catholics and Protestants within 
the country [France]. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. § 4 The 
last hopes of the Inglish Catholics were dispelled by the 
Queen's refusal to take part in the Council of Trent. 

3. Defined or limited by a word prefixed, as 
+ English Catholic, + Popish Catholic, ANGLO-Ca- 
THOLIC, RomMAN CATHOLIC, q. Y. 

(See a different use of English Catholics, in sense 2 quot. 
1876.) 

ee Furke (¢i¢év), Two Treatises... Answere of the Chris- 
tian Protestant to the proud challenge of a Popish Catho- 
licke. 1585 Sin W. Harpert (¢/t/e), Letter to a Roman pre- 
tended Catholike. 1598 Hak.uyt Voy. 1.597 Many rebels 
against her maiestie and popish catholiques. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Par. Sermt. (1840) I]. xiv, ‘The Holy Church 
throughout all the world is broken into many fragments .. 
we are the English Catholics, abroad are the Roman Ca- 
tholics .. elsewhere are the Greek Catholics, and so on. 
1854 Hook Ch. Dict. s.v. Protestant, We tell the Papist 
that with respect to him we are Protestant; we tell the Pro- 
iestant Dissenter that in respect to him we are Catholics ; 
and we may be called Protestant or Protesting Catholics, 
or as some of our writers describe us, Anglo-Catholics. 

b. German Catholic, Old Catholic: names taken 
by religious parties who separated from the Roman 
Catholic communion in Germany, the former under 
Ronge in 1845 (reunited 1848), the latter after the 
Vatican Council in 1870-71. 

1871 Sunday Mag. Nov. 84/1 The Old Catholics have 
great hopes of support from the High Church party in 
England. 

+ 4 = Catuoricos. Obs. 

1612 Brerewoop Lazy. & Kelig. xxiv. 213 The Catholick 
of Armenia, /éé¢. 210 They acknowledge obedience .. to 
two Patriarchs of their own: whom they term Catholicks. 
1735 Jonnson tr. Lobo's Abyssinia 307 Catholick like Patri- 
arch 1s no more than an empty Title without the Power. 

C. atirzb. Of, relating to, affecting, or on the side 
of (Roman) Catholics, In Catholic Emancipation, 
etc. [In construction not distinct from the adj.] 
1791 J. Mitner(¢/t/e), Ashort Pamphlet on the Catholic Ques- 
tion. 1795 DuicENan (¢é¢/e), Speech on the Catholic Bill in 
the Irish House of Commons. 1805 Lp. Hawkessury (¢2¢2e), 
Speech in the House of Lords, roth of May on the Catholic 
Petition. 1809 Soutney Ess. (1832) If. 301 For these people 
Catholic Emancipation can do nothing. 1878 SPreNcer 
Watpote //7st. Exg. 11. vii. 145 The anti-Catholic members 
of the Cabinet [in 1826] were as much opposed to their Catho- 
Lbid, note, 
Persons in favour of emancipation were classed as Catholic 
statesmen. ie 

+ Cathorlical, 2. Ods. [f. prec. +-au.] Of or 
belonging to all, general, universal ; es. belong- 
ing to the universal faith =CaTHoLic 5 b, 6a, etc. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 186 Y® catholicall or 
cll fayth of y' chirche. 1556 Lauper 7 ractate’ 540 
The Potent Kyng of kyngis all Preserue all Prencis Ca- 
tholycall. 1642 J. Eaton Honey-c. Free Justif. 5 The 
Church Apostolica!l and Catholicall. 1674 Horton Serv. 
Ront. viii. 277 The comforts of Religion and Christianity.. 
are Catholical and Universall. 

b. of medicines := CATHOLIC 2. 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna Wks. 11. 377 But, like 
an Apothecaries drug, Catholical. 1644 N. JocEine (/it/e), 
Parliament Physick for a Sin-Sick Nation .. containing a 
Catholicall Medicine for all Natures and Nations, 

Catholically (kapplikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY.] Ina catholic manner. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 197 They .. that in a 
true herte catholycally byleueth the same. 1829 Blackw. 
Mag. XXV. 153 He did catholically dread the very name 
of what they called reform. 1855 MotLey Dutch Rep. 1. 
304 To consent that his niece should live Catholically after 
the marriage. 1887 Times 7 Apr. 3/5 ‘The Conservatives.. 
were more catholically minded. 

So Catho'licalness. 

1731 Baitey I], Catholicalness .. being of a catholick 
spirit, universalness. 

4+ Cathovlican, a. Obs. rare-!.=CAatTHOLIc 7c. 

1518 Dispatch in Ld. Berners /roiss. Pref. 15 Whiche 
the king Catholicans Cownsell goothe faste abowte to lette. 

Catho:licate, rare. [ad. med.L. catholicat-us.] 
The jurisdiction of an Armenian catholicuts. 

1878 Stupss Lect. Study of [ist.(1886) 159 The Armenian 
Catholicos .. took refuge at Sis and founded there an inde- 
pendent or national Catholicate. 

Catholicism (kappllisiz’m, ke-pélisiz’m). [f. 
Catuouic+-1sm. Cf. F. catholicisme.) 

1. The system, faith, and practice of the Catholic 
Church ; adherence to the Catholic Church. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Cathoticisine. the orthodox Faith 
of the Catholick Church. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. Rom. xi. 
Annot., Much less will God ever confine the Church and 
Covenant of peculiarity to the Jewish Nation, and take it 
from the Gentiles, and cease Catholicism. 

b. usually of the Roman Catholic Church. 

1613-7 Purcnas Piler., Descr. fudia (1864) 131 Thomzan 
Christians. These Thomzans are now, as the [esuites re- 
Port, reduced to their Catholicisme. 1779 Swixsurne Trav. 
Sain xxix. (T.) All the gipsies that itave conversed with 
assured me of their sound catholicism. 1871 MorLey Vo/- 
tatre (1886) 1 We may think of Voltairism .. as we think of 

tholicism or the Renaissance or Calvinism. 
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e. so Roman Catholicism. 

1870 ey News 5 Dec., Mrs. Craik can do justice to the 
earnest and beautiful side of Roman Catholicisni. 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scot, u. xiii. 412 ‘The object .. being no 
doubt to ridicule Roman Catholicism. 

d. A trait, note, or act of a good Catholic. 

1609 T. Morton Auszw. //¢geons 2 Who hold it a Catho- 
licisme to brand me with only an imaginarie imputation. 
1842 G. S. Faser /’rovitc. Lett. (1844) 11. 286 Censure of 
what..we have been led to deem genuine Catholicisms. 

+2. =Cartnoricity 4. Oés. 

1647 Jer. TVaytor Dissuas. Popery u, ii. Introd. (R.) This 
broken consent is not an infallible testiinony of the catho- 
licism of the Doctrine. 

3. = CaATHOLICITY 1. rare. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 454 All religions. .are tolerated 
and a spirit of liberality and catholicism is increasing. 

Catholicist (kapp'lisist). rare. [f. as prec. + 
-Ist.] An adherent or partisan of catholicism. 

1812 Monthly Mag. XX X11). 133 We reproach aman by 
terming him a Deist, Methodist, Catholicist. 

Catholicity (kepolisiti). [fas prec. +-1Ty ; 
ef. F. catholicité.| Catholic quality or character. 

1. The quality of being comprehensive in feeling, 
taste, sympathy, etc.; freedom from sectarian ex- 
clusiveness or narrowness. 

1843 Ldiz. Rev, Dec. 274 One of the greatest and most 
attractive characteristics of his mind—its catholicity. 1855 
H. Reep Lect. Eng. Lt. ii. (1878) 55 It is important to 
cultivate a true catholicity of taste. 1882 J. HawTHORNE 
Fort. Food t. xxxi, Royalty itself could not compete with 
Lady Mayfair in the brilliant catholicity of her entertain- 
ments. 

b. of religious feeling. 

1841 Myers Cath. 7h. 1v. 435 This great principle of 
Christian Brotherhood. .a stronger feeling of the true Catho- 
licity of Christianity. 1868 Mrs. Batrour IVrig. Women 
(ed. 3) 173 True Christian catholicity of spirit. 1882 FARRAR 
in Contemp. Rev. XL11. 813 The lessons of catholicity and 
toleration. 

2. Universal prevalence ; universality. 

1868 Huxrey Phys. Basis Life 137, I share this catholicity 
of assinilation with other animals. 

3. Of a church or doctrine: The character of 
being universally recognized or diffused. r 

31843 tr. Martotti’s [taly Past & Pr. (1848) 1. 113 Univer- 
sality of dominion was now to be cemented by catholicity 
of faith and worship. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developut. 
Introd. (L.) An appeal to the catholicity of the church, in 
proof that its doctrines are true, is an appeal to the voice of 
the multitude upon a dispute as to truth. 1887 Zunes 
(weekly ed.) 7 Oct. 3/1 Thus will the catholicity of our 
Church be at length realized. 

4. The character of belonging to, or in accord- 
ance with, the Catholic Church. 

1830 CoLeripGe Jad/e Ta/k 6 June, In the first century, 
catholicity was the test of a book or epistle.. being canonical. 
1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch. 139 ‘They wish to claim for 
the English Church the character of Catholicity. 1868 G. 
Harpy in Guardian 29 Apr. 494 A sincere and faithful 
trust in the Catholicity of the Church of England. 

b. spec. of the Church of Rome: The doctrine 
or faith of that Church, catholicism. 

1847 Dickens Lett, (1880) I. 175 The Swiss radicals .. 
know what Catholicity is. 1849 SoutHEey Cowim.-Pi. Bk. 
Ser. tt. 80 When the professors of Catholicity arrogate to 
themselves political command. 

Catholicize (kipg'lissiz, ka:pélisaiz), v. In 
7 -ickise, -ikize. [f. as prec.+-1ZE: in its earlier 
form f. Catholick.] 

1. trans. To make catholic or Catholic (in 
various senses of the adjective). 

1629 H. Burton Basel no Bethel 126 Doth not the Pope 
monopolize and Catholickise (as | may so say) the Church 
of Rome ..as the onely Catholick Church over the earth? 
1799 Monthly Rev. XXVIIL. 570 Yo catholicise the phrase- 
ology of natural history. 1809 Knox & Jess Corr. [. 535 
They will yet by their writings, serve to catholicise the 
romanists, 1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 281 It seemed .. 
before these secessions that. nothing but time was needed to 
Catholicize England. 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 333 To 
liberalise the [Papal] Church, to catholicise Liberalism. 

2. intr. To become, or behave as, a Catholic. 

1611 Cotcr., Catholizer, to catholikize it.. become a 
Catholicke. 1853 W. Hazuitt tr. Mfonston's Israel of Alps 
xxvii. 194 All protestant foreigners settled in Piedmont are 
ordered to catholicize or to quit the country. 

Hence Catholicized ///. a., Catholicizing v6/. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1826 C. Butter Life Grotius App. 256 He is said to have 
had in view the catholicising, as it was termed, the Northern 
Part of Germany. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Ore. § 5. 
299 The collision which is impending between the Catholic, 
or catholicising party, and the liberal party in Oxford. 1870 
Daily News ? Oct., The forcible abduction and catholiciz- 
ing of the little Mortara boy. 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lét. 337 
A catholicised liberalisin. 

a ocly, (keepOlikli), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY.] 

1. Universally, with universal application. ? Os. 

1631 Sir L. Cary Elegy on Doune (T.) No druggist of the 
soul bestow’d on all So catholicly a curing cordial. 1645 
Mutton Yetrach. (1851)170 Vhai Mariage 1s indissoluble, is 
not Catholickly true; wee know it dissoluble for Adultery 
and for desertion. 

2. In accordance with the faith or teaching of 
the Catholic Church. 

1542 Boorbe Dyetury xl. (1870) 302 That the sycke person 
may fynysshe his lyfe Catholyckely in the fayth of Iesu 
Cryste. 1583 W. Futke Defence 63 The late new English 
Testament catholicly translated and printed at Rheims. 
1679 Everarp Popish Plot 1,1 was one of her privatest 
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Friends, and Catholichly affected. 1853 Cor. Wistman 
Ess. 11.377 We own we do not see it, if viewed Catholicly. 
b. so Noman Catholicly. 
1793 11. Watrore Lett. £2. Minn (1834) 1 Ixviii. 250 You 
— either run Roman Catholicly devout or take me to 
pe SO, 


+ Ca'tholicness. ? 0s. 
Catholic quality, catholicity. 

1605 A. Wotton Answ. Lop. Articles 34 Neither can you 
reasonably thinke, that the catholicknesse of the Church 
requires a continuall beiog in all places at once. 1633 1. 
ApaMs Lap. 2 Peter ii.6 The catholicness of their doctrine. 
1664 More Wyst. /nig. 284 Tlicir. pretence to Catholic kness 
or Universality. 1674 Burvint Sand at Fndor 10(R.) Thus 
one may judg of the catholikness, which Komanists brag of. 


Catho'lico-. Combining form of Catnonic. 

1864 Burton Scot, cldr. (1.1. 69 Yo advance the Catholico- 
Pontifical interest in Great Britain. 

Catholicon (kapplikgn). [a. 16th c. I. catholi- 
con, -cum, a. L.. catholicum, or Gr. cadodikdv adj., 
neut. sing., universal. ] 

1. An electuary supposed to be capable of evacu- 
ating all humours; a universal remedy or prophy- 
lactic; panacea. arch. [Used in Fr., in 16th c. by 
Ambrose Dare ; its earlier history docs not appear. ] 

1611 Binte /’ref. 3 Men talke much .. of Catholicon the 
drugge, that it is in stead of all purges. 1642 Siz‘), Browse 
Relig. Med. 1. § 9 Death is the cure of all diseases. ‘There 
is no Catholicon or universal remedy [ know but this. 1732- 
69 Dr Fok, etc. Tour Gt. Brit.ied.7) 1). 364 A Catholicon, 
and good for every thing. 1808 A/ed. Zrn/. XIX. 338 Nor 
do I mean to assert, that it is such a catholicon as to ex- 
clude other adjuvants. 1833 Chams. Fru. No. 62. 73 A 
little plaister is his catholicon for all evils. 

fig. 

1631 GoucE God’s Arrows 1. § 66. 109 The spiritual Catho- 
licon, that generall remedy which is fit for any malady, 
prayer. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (1654) 11. 29 A good 
wife is a Catholicon, or universal remedy for all the evils 
that happen in life. 21734 Nortu Life Ld. Apr. Guildford 
(1742) I. 224 He..so made his Wit a Catholicon, or Shield, to 
cover all his weak Places and Infirmities. 1832 SouTHEY 
Lett, (1856) 1V. 274 Vhe panacea for all moral and political 
evils —the true and only catholicon. 1859 Jowett Ff. 
Romans, Atonement & Satisf. § 3 Yo assume revelation or 
inspiration, as a sort of shield or Catholicon, under which 
the weak points of theology may receive protection. 

4+ 2. a. A universal formula. Oés. b. A com- 
prehensive treatise. 

In the latter sense applied by Johannes de Balbis de Janua, 
as the title of his celebrated Latin Grammar and Dictionary, 
the Catholicon or Summa, made in 1286; whence in later 
times given to various vocabularies of Latin and some 
vernacular, e.g. the Catholicon Auglicum, an English-Latin 
Vocabulary dated 1483. 1647 Jer. l'avtor Lib. Proph. vii. 
131 Neither one sense nor other can be obtruded for an 
Article of Faith, much lesse as a Catholicon instead of all. 
1837-9 Hatvam /fist, Lit. (1847) [. i. § 90. 79 The Catholi- 
con of John Balbi, a Genoese monk .. consists of a Latin 
grammar, followed by a dictionary. 1865 Way Proms. 
Parc. Pref. 23 The student of mediaeval antiquities will 
find in the Catholicon an auxiliary rarely to be consulted 
without advantage and instruction. /d/d. 64 ‘The valuable 
English-Latin Dictionary, frequently cited asthe ‘ Catholi- 
con Anglicum’, j ; 

|| Catholicos (kapglikgs). [a. Gr. wa@odrkds: 
see CATHOLIC sd, 4.) The Patriarch of Armenia. 

16z5 Purcnas Pilgrints . 1269 The Armenians .. hauing 
a Primate of their owne whom they callea Catholicon. 1878 
Stupss 17 Lect. Study of Hest, (1886) 159 The Armenian 
Catholicos. .took refuge at Sis. 1883 Daily Mews 20 July 
5/3 Certain rights affecting the election of the Catholicos. 

+Ca‘tholicship. Ods. [f. Catiiotic + -suiP.] 
= CaTHOLICITY. 

1653 Cuisennacr Cath. Hyst. 10 The Doctors Arguments 
.-concerning Romes Catholiqueship. 1674 StaveLey Xow. 
Horseleach Ep. Ded., The true marks and signs of the 
Catholicship thereof. 

Catholog, obs. form of CATALOGUE. 

Cathood (ke thud. [f. Cat + -100p, after 
manhood, etc.) The state of a full yrown) cat. 

1791 Huppesrorp Sa/wmag. 140 Sent .. In prime of Cat- 
hood to the Catacomb. 1834-43 Soutury Doctor xxv. 1D.) 
My kitten should never attain to cathood, a 

a’-thro’. Sc. [f. ca’, CALL, in sense ‘drive’ + 
TuRovuGH prep.) ‘A great disturbance’ (Jamieson). 

1816 Scott Autig. xxiv, There was siccan a ca’-thro’, as 
the like was never seen. 1818 — //rt. Mid. avi, Ye never 
saw sic a ca'throw. 

Catif, caitiffe, obs. ff. CaitTirr. 

Catiline, ¢. [ad. L. Catilina.] The name of 
a Roman who conspired against his country B.c. 63: 
sometimes taken as the type of a profligate con- 
spirator. lence Catilina rian, + Catilinary sé. 
and a., + Ca‘tilinism. 

1592 G. Harvey in Nashe Strange News Wks. 1883 IT. 263. 
1594 Ke. Kine Yonas (1618) 190 The. . vncompassionate style 
of these Catilinary dispositions. 1611 Cotcr., Catidintsme, 
Catilinisme, conspiracie. 1774 /¢zst. Enrope in Ann. Reg. 
(19775) 71,1 Catalines at home who ought to be dragged 
forth to public disgrace and ae He 1798 G. Extis 
in seem Jenecb is 12 Feb. 65 The Catiline of modern times 
[Fox]. 1875 Symonos Kenaiss. in taly 1, vi. 319 The Cati- 
linarian riots of Tiburzio. ls 

+ Catillate, 7. Oés.—° [f. L. catillat- pies stem 
of catilla-re to lick a plate, f. catz//us dish, plate.) 
‘To licke dishes’ (Cockeram 1633). 

Cation (ka‘tifn. Electr. [a. Gr. xaricv oa 
thing) going down, neut. of pr. pple. of xar-cvas 
to go down, f. xara down+I- go.] | The name 


[f. as prec. + -NESS.] 


CATKIN. 


given by Faraday to an electro-positive element, 
which in electro-chemical decompositions is evolved 
at the cathode. Opposed to avon. 

1834 Farapay Res. Electr. (1839) § 655, I require a term 
to express those bodies which can pass to the electrodes, or, 
as they are usually called, the poles..I propose to distin- 
guish such bodies by calling those azzons which go to the 
anode of the decomposing body; and those passing to the 
cathode, cations. 1839 Grove in Corr. Phys. Forces 238 
- The cations of the electrolytes. 1885 Watson & Bursury 
Math. Th, Elect. & Magut. 1. 231. 

Catkin (ke'tkin). Bot. Also 6 catteken, 
catken, 8-9 katkin. [Taken by Lyte from Du. 
katteken ‘kitten’ and ‘catkin’ of hazel, willow, 
etc. (in Dodoens), dim. of atte cat. The 16th c. 
L. catulus, F. chaton \f. chat), and Ger. Ratzchen, 
have the same two senses ; the catkzz being named 
from its soft downy appearance: cf. CATLING 4.] 

A unisexual inflorescence, consisting of rows of 
apetalous flowers ranged in circles along a slender 
stalk; the whole forming a cylindrical, downy- 
looking, and generally pendant part, which falls 
off in a single piece after flowering or ripening ; 
as in the willow, birch, poplar, pine, hazel, etc. ; 
a deciduous spike; au amentum. (Called by 
Turner 1568 ¢agge, and by various 16-17th c. 
writers ag/et.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. lviii. 733 Leaues spring foorth after 
the Catkins, agglettes, or blowinges. /éid. Ixvii. 743 Withy 
.. his flower or blossom is lyke a fine throm or thicke set 
veluet heaped vp togither about a little stemme, the which 
when it openeth is soft in handling, and lyke downe or 
Cotton, and therefore the whole flower is called a Chatton, 
Kitekin or Catteken. 1611 Corcr., Chattons, the Catkins, 
Cattails, aglet-like blowings, or bloomings, of nut-trees, etc. 
1731-7 Mutter Gard. Dict. (J.) The pine tree hath amenta- 
ceous flowers or katkins, 1821 Crare V702. Minstr. 11.131 
Golden catkins deck the sallow tree. 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat, 
Hist. 6 The willows..are gay with their pendant catkins. 

Hence Catkined /f/. a. 

1866 Geo. Eviot /. Holt 2 The bushy hedgerows .. 
shrouded the grassy borders .. with catkined hazels. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air §78 Catkined trees, whose blossoms are 
only tufts and dust. ; 

Cat-lap (ketl&p). slang. or dial, [Cf. Shaks. 
Temp. i. i. 288 ‘They'll take suggestion as the 
cat laps milk’.] Stuff fit for a cat to lap: con- 
temptuously applied to tea or other weak drink. 

1785 Cart. Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Cat-Lap, tea, called 
also scandal broth. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet ch. xiii, We 
have tea and coffee aboard. . You are at the age to like such 
catlap. 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Fasfer xxvii. 282 The clerk 
only muttered, ‘Oh, d——n ! nobody wants your catlap !’ 

Catless (ka tlés), a [f. Cat sd. + -LE8s.] 
Having no cat. ( play/fel.) 

1758 Mrs. Detany Axntobiog. & Corr. (1861) III. 503, 1, 
alas! amcatless! 1858 Chamib. Frn/, 1X.338 We returned 
to a catless fireside. : 

Ca‘t-like, @. (adv.) Like a cat, or that of a 
cat; esp. stealthy, noiseless of tread. 5 

1600 Suaks, A. ¥.Z.1Vv. tii. 116 A Lyonnesse. . Lay cowch- 
ing head on ground, with catlike watch. 1789 Wotcorr (P. 
Pindar) Subj. for Painters 18 Hugging her husband in 
her cat-like clutches. 1836 Yarrett Brit. Fishes (1859) II. 
384 A ferocious-looking, cat-like head. 1866 Cornh, Mag. 
Aug. 222 With stealthy, cat-like steps. 

Catling (ke'tlin). Also 7 catlin. [f. Car sd. 
+-LING, dim. suffix. The connexion of sense 3 
does not appear: perh. it is a distinct word.] 

1. A little cat ; a kitten. 

¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 50 Never 
cat nor catling I shall find. 1791 Huppesrorp Salmag. 
134 Cats and Catlings of ignoble line. 1866 Lp. Ossorne 
Educ. Children 23 The fate of the brother and sister catlings. 

2. Catgut for a violin, lute, or the like; ‘the 
smallest-sized lute-strings’ (Stainer & Barrett). 

[1s92 SHaks. Rom. & Ful. iv. v. 132 (To Musician) What 
say you Simon Catling?] 1606 — 77. & Cr. m1. tii. 306 Vn- 
lesse the Fidler Apollo get his sinewes to make catlings on. 
1708 Kersey, Ca/lings or Catlins, a sort of small Cat-gut 
Strings for Musical Instruments. 1721 C. Kine Britt. Alerch. 
I. 284 Lutestrings, Catlings, Minikings. 1812 J. SmyTu 
Pract. Customs 53 Catlings are small strings for fiddles and 
other musical instruments. 1833 Act 346 4 W7ll. LV, lvi, 
Catlings, the Gross, containing 12 Dozen Knots. 

b. ¢ransf. ( pl.) Stringed instruments. 

1652 Bentowes Theoph. 1. li, Still Tort’ring the deep 
mouth’d Catlins, till Hoarse-thundring Diapasons should 
the whole room fill. 

3. Surg. ‘A long, narrow, double-edged, sharp- 
pointed, straight knife for performing amputa- 
tions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1612 Woopa.Lt Su7y. Alate Wks. (1653) 2 Of the dismem- 
bring knife, and of the Catling .. Whatsoever the Catling 
or dismembring knife cannot come at by reason of their 
greatnesse, etc. 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. u. i. 25 With 
your Catling divide the Vessels between the bones. 1824 
Ann. Reg. Chron, 16 Jan. 9/1 Sir Astley [Cooper]... with the 
limb in one hand, and the catling in the other, commenced 
the operation. a 5 

Catkin. (But possibly a misprint.) Ods. 

1665 76 Ray Flora 221 The flowers [of mulberry] are 
downy Catlins, which turn into berries. 1704 Harris (J.', 
Catling, The down or moss growing about walnut-trees, 
resembling the hair of a cat. Hence in Kersey, Baitey, 
Jounson, and mod. Dicts. 3 


Catlinite. J//z. [Named by C. T. Jackson, 
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the American Indians.} The sacred pipe-stone 
of the American Indians, a kind of indurated red 
clay ocenrring in a bed of considerable extent in 
the region of the Upper Missouri, referred by 
Hayden to the Cretaceous formation. (Dana.) 

1858 Dana AZix. 252, 1883 Barter in Amer. Naturalist 
July, Catlinite : its antiquity as a material for Tobacco pipes. 

Catmint (kz‘tmint). Also cats-mint, 7 cata- 
mint. [f. Car + Mint; cf. med.L. herba catti, 
cataria, F. herbe du chat, G. hatzenmiinze, Du. 
kattekruid, See quot. 1776.) A labiate plant, 
Nepeta Cataria, a native of Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe, naturalized in North America. 
Also taken as the English name of the genus. 

¢ 1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 557 Vefta, kattesminte. 1§78 
Lyte Dodoens 11. |xvi. 248 The third kinde [of Calamynte] is 
now called in English Neppe, and Cat mynte. 1597 GerarD 
Herbal cexvi. § 1. 553 Cat Mint or Nep groweth high. 1774 
Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) III. 206 The cat .. is excessively 
fond of some plants, such as valerian, marum, and cat-mint ; 
against these it rubs, smells them at a distance, and at last 

. wears them out. 1834 J. Forses Laennec's Dis. Chest 
645 Aromatics are also exceedingly useful, and particularly 
the infusion of cat-mint. 1882 Gr. ALLEN Colours Flowers 
ii. 55 Ground-ivy..is bright blue; catmint..pale blue. 

Catnache. rare. Apparently a corruption of 
catananche (C. cerulea), the Blue Succory, a per- 
ennial herbaceous plant, of the south of Europe. 

1803 Vheat & Weeds in Poet. Monitor 113 With star-like 
rays, and sky-like blue .. The catnache blue may serve to 
name The proud, conceited, flirting dame. 

Cat-nip. [f. Car+Nerp.] The common name 
in U.S. of Catmint. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 189 (Medicinal plants in New 
England) Catmint or catnip. 1807 W. Irvinc Sadmag. (1824) 
144 The healing qualities of hoarhound, catnip and penny- 
royal. 1852 HawtHorne Blithedale Room. |. iv. 66 A de- 
coction of catnip. 1861 Mrs. Stowe Pearl Orr's 1sl.20 A 
-.tea-pot, which fumed strongly of catnip-tea. 

|| Catoblepas. Zo0/. [L. catoblepas, Gr. nara- 
Brey, f. earw downwards + BAén-ev to look; see 
quots.] In ancient authors, some African animal, 
‘perhaps a species of buffalo, or the gnu, a species 
of antelope’ (Lewis & Short, s.v.). Now made 
the name of a genus including the Gnu. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvi.(1495)776 A wylde 
beest that hyghte Catoblefas and hath a lytyll body and 
nyce in all membres and a grete heed hangynge alway to- 
warde the erth. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xvi. 299 Y* eye 
of the beast of A.gipt which killeth those whom it looketh 
vpon. Afarg. The catopleb and also the ccckatryce. 1601 
Hotranp Pliny vin. xxi, A wild beast, called Catoblepes. 
1613 Purcuas Prlgr. I. v1. i. 467 The Catoblepas is said to 
bee of like venemous nature. 1616 BuLtokar, Catodlepa, 
a strange beast ..some thinke it to bee the Basiliske, or 
Cockatrice. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1. 777, note (ed. 1753), In 
the same region the Catoblepon is found, a creature like 
a bull, whose eyes are so fixed as chiefly to look downward. 

Catocathartic (ke:tekapautik), a. and sd. 
{mod. f. Gr. #é7w downwards + xaBaprixds Ca- 
THARTIC; cf. ANOCATHARTIC. Also formerly cafa-.] 

A. adj. Causing evacuation of the bowels, pur- 
gative. B. 56. A purgative medicine. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Catacatharticks, are Medi- 
cines that purge downwards... Cato-cathartick Medicines, 
are such as work downwards. 1721 BaiLEy, Catacathartic. 

||} Catoche (kz toékz). Aled. Obs. [Gr. xaroxn 
catalepsy (Galen), f. xaréxev to hold down, take 
possession of, seize.] = next. 

1656 RipcLtey Pract. Physic 53 It differs. .froma Catoche, 
because in Carus the eyes are shut. 1707 FLlover Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 129 The Pulse in the Catoche remain’d entire. 

{Catochus (ke‘tékds). Med. [Gr. «droxos 
(Galen) = xaroxyn ; see prec.] ‘An old term for 
catalepsy. Also, for an affection similar to cata- 
lepsy, but with rigidity of the limbs; also, for 
coma-vigil’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1655 H. More Axtid, Ath... xi. (1712) 35 The Nerves... 
have no sense, as is demonstrable from a Catalepsis or Ca- 
tochus, 1851 H. Mayo Pog. Superst. (ed. 2) 81 A second 
{kind of spasm] is catochus. 

|| Catogan, [F.] = Capocay. 

1885 NV. Y. Weekly Sun 29 Apr. 3/5 To dress the hair on 
the top of the head and form it into a catogan loop in the 
nape of the neck, as ultra-fashionable women are arranging 
their coiffure at this moment. 

Catogenic (ketddgenik), a. [mod. f. Gr. Kaw 
downwards + yévos race, kind, sort + -1¢.] Per- 
taining to decomposition. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 336 Regarding the 
red hematites as products of catogenic transmutation from 
brown hematite. ; 

Cat o'mountain: see CATAMOUNTAIN. 

+Caton. Ods. Also cathon, [a. F. Cason, 
ad. L. Catén-em, Cato.) The Désticha de moribus 
attributed to Dionysius Cato, a book of ethics in 
Latin verse, of the 3rd or 4th c., much esteemed 
in the middle ages as a manual of instruction. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 94 It semys by youre Laton Ve 
have lerd youre Caton. 1481-3 Caxton Bk. for Trav. in 
Promp. Parv, 63 George the booke sellar hath doctrinals, 
catons, etc. oures of our Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents, 
1484 — Cazo iad fin.) Here fynyssheth this present book 

whiche is sayd or called Cathon. 
(ad. L. 


Catonian (katéwnian', a. and 56, 


1839, after Geo. Catlin, the famous delineator of | Catontan-us, f. Cato name of several celebrated 


CATOPTROMANCY. 


Romans, es. Cato the Censor, and his descendant 
Cato of Utica, both remarkable for the severity of 
their manners. ] 

A. aaj. Pertaining to or resembling Cato; severe, 
stern, austere. B. sé. A follower of Cato. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) B ij, Cato- 
niens, Peripaticiens, Academiens. 1676 R. Dixon Two 
Test, 246 Be not..morose, sullen. .nor of Catonian or lyri- 
cal Spirits. 1851 S. Jupp AZarearet ii. (1871) 9 Her brother 
had a more catonian look. 

So Catonic a., Cato‘nically adv., Catonism ; 
also Ca‘toism. 

1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 21 ‘I am weary of conjec- 
tures’--but I do not mean to end them Catonically [7.e. 
by suicide}. 1837 Syp. Smitn Ballot Wks. 1859 II. 309/2 
All the penalties of austerity and Catonism. 1850 JAMES 
Old Oak Chest 1. 11g The age of Catoism is passed away. 
1883 Austin Dosson Fielding v. 131 The Catonic 
Thwackum drinks considerably more. 

Cat-o’-ni‘ne-tails, 5. Also 8 catanine- 
tails, cat-and-nine-tails, 8-g cat-of-nine-tails, 
(g cat with nine tails). [see CaT 8: prob. the 
name was originally one of grim humour, in 
reference to its ‘ scratching’ the back.] 

1. A whip with nine knotted lashes ; till 1881 an 
authorized instrument of punishment in the 
British navy and army. 

1695 Concreve Love for L.(L.) If you should give such 
language at sea, you'd have a cat-o’-nine-tails laid cross 
your shoulders. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Ouevedo's Com. Wks. 
(1709) 208 He hung up the Catanine-tails. 1748 SMoLLETT 
Rod. Rand. xxvii, To whip him up with the Cat-and-nine- 
tails. 1763 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 90/2 The plaintiff received 
300 lashes with a cat o’ nine tails. 1806-7 J. BERESForRD 
Misertes Hum, Life (1826) xu. xxv, You would joyfully 
submit to the cat-and-nine-tails by way of a flapper to your 
dormant excitability. 1866 R. Cuambers &ss, Ser. 1. 97 The 
disgusting operation of flaying a man alive with a cat-o’- 
nine-tails. 1879 Daily News 14 Aug. 5/2 A fac-simile of a 
cat-o’-nine-tails..was exhibited. 

Jig. &1726 Vansrucn False Friend Prol.(T.) You awful 
cat-o’-nine-tails to the stage. 

attrib, 1834 Gen. P. THomrson E-rerc. (1842) IIL. 99 
What is your cat-of-nine-tails man, in a battle or a storm? 

2. A bulrush. (U.S.). 

1868 O. W. Hotmes Ant. Sreak/. T. (1883) 246 It swayed 
back and forward like a cat-o’-nine-tails (bulrush) with a 
bobolink on it. 1883 Harper's Mag. Dec. 100/1 A mossy 
bank with overhanging ferns and cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Hence Cat-o’-nine-tail, v. (humorous). 

1796 SouTHEy in Léfe (1849) I. 272 Must man be cat-a- 
ninetailed by care, until he shields himself in a shroud ? 

Catopleb: see CaroBLepas. 

+Catoptic. Obs. rare. [? f. Gr. kdronros to 
be secn, visible + -1c.] ? One skilled in optics. 

1605 Z. Jones Loyer’s Spectres 27 This do the Catoptikes 
themselves teach. 1656 BLount Glossogr. Catopticks, pro- 
fessors of the Opticks or art speculative. 

Catoptric (kxtg'ptrik’, a. (sb.)  [ad. Gr. xar- 
omrpixds of or in a mirror, f, xaromrpoy mirror, f. 
xara against + ém- see +-Tpov suffix of instrument.] 

A. adj, Relating to a mirror or reflector, or to 
optical reflexion. 

21774 Goipsm. Exper. Phil. (1776) II. 340 There have 
been catoptric instruments formed for the amusement 
of philosophers. 1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 425 The tele- 
scope to which the catoptric micrometer is applied. 183r 
Brewster Oféics li. 338 This catoptric lens, as it may be 
called. 1838 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. I. 97 The catoptric 
examination of the eye. 1862 AnstED Channel 1s/. 1. ii. 
33 The light-houses each having a catoptric light of the 
first order. 1867-77 G. CHAMBERS Astron. vil. i. 606. 

B. sb. 1. pl. Catoptries (formerly in s7zzzg.): 
That part of Optics which treats of reflexion. 

1570 Der Math. Przf. 20 That part hereof, which dealeth 
with Glasses. .iscalled Catoptrike. 1587 Goipinc De Afornay 
xxv. 447 He must gather together the Beames of the Skie 
in a mirrour, which they call Alchemusie, according to the 
rules of Catoptrik. 1667 Phil. Trans. Il. 626 The Catop- 
tricks, that have for their object, Rays Reflected. 1700 
Grecory in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 321 Catoptricks and 
Dioptricks. Where the effects of Mirrors and glasses are 
shewed. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. II. i. 126. ; 

+2. An instrument or apparatus for producing 


effects by reflexion. Ods. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iil. ui. (1651) 211 “Tis ordinarie 
to see strange uncouth figures by Catoptricks. 1644 EvELYN 
Diary 8 Nov., With Dutch patience, he shew'd us his per- 
petual motions, catoptrics, magnetical experiments. 

Catoptrical (k#tg:ptrikal), a. [f as prec. + 
-AL.] Relating to a mirror or to reflexion; = 
prec. Hence Catoptrically adv. : 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 215 The Power of Catoptrical or 
Dioptrical or Cata-dioptrical Machines. 1754 /ézd. XLVIII. 
622 Philosophers began to increase their catoptrical experi- 
ments. 1819 H. Busk Zea 63 By catoptrical devise survey 
Stars. 1870 Eng. Meck. 501/3 It may be used catoptrically. 


Catoptromancy (kétg ptrdmeensi). [iG 
xaromrpov mirror + pavteia divination ; see -MANCY.] 
Divination by means of a mirror. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr. I. w. v. 310 Catoptromancie re- 
ceived those resemblances in cleare glasses. a1693 Urau- 
HART Rabelais 1. xxv. 207 Catoptromancy .. held in such 
account by the Emperor Didius Julianus. 1758 Azz. Kee, 
Charac. 275/2 He. .understands all the mysteries of. . catop- 
tromanchy, he having a magical glass to be consulted upon 
some extraordinary occasions. 1855 SmepDLey Occult. Scé. 
321 Catoptromancy, a species of divination by the mirror. 

Hence Catoptroma‘ntic a. 


CAT’S-CRADLE. 


+ Cator(e, -tour, var. of Carer, Ods. 

Cat’s-cradle. Also cat-cradle. [Origin 
probably faneiful: the gucss that it ‘may have 
been’ cratch-cradle is not founded on facts.] 

A children’s game in which two players altern- 
ately take from each othcr's fingers an intertwined 
cord so as always to produce a symmetrical figure. 

1768 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 388 An ingenious play 
they call cat's cradle; one ties the two ends ofa packthread 
together, and then winds it about his fingers, another with 
both hands takes it off perhaps in the shape of a gridiron, 
the first takes it from him again in another form, and so on 
alternately changing the packthread into a multitude of 
figures whose names I forget, it being so many years since 
{ played at it myself. 1823 Lams Eéra, Christ's Hosp. 326 
Weaving those ingenious parentheses called cat-cradles. 
1867 ‘Trottore Chron, Barset 11. |xvii. 246 Old Mr, Hard- 
ing..was in bed playing cat's-cradle with Posy. 

attrib, 1824 Edin. Rev. XL. 84 One of those cats. 
cradle reasoners who never sce a decided advantage in any 
thing but indecision. 1887 Pal! Mal? G. 29 Sept. 3/2 The 
senseless accidents, and cat’s-cradle plots of old romance, 

Ca‘t’s-eye. [In sense 2, prob. a translation : 
ef. F. az/ de chat, It. occhi de gatti, Pg. olhos de 
gatos, Ger. katzenauge, etc.] 

1. The cye of a cat; a cat-like eye. 

1555 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 266 Stones lyke vnto 
Cattes eyes. 1611 Corar. s.v. Chat, Ocilde chat, .acat-eye, 
or sight that is as good by night as in the day. . 

2. A precious stone, a variety of chalcedonic 
quartz, very hard and transparent, which, when cut 
en cabochon, displays, on being held to the light, 
a peculiar floating lustre, resembling the contracted 

upil of a cat’s eye, supposed to be caused by small 
parallel fibres of asbestos. The finest come from 
Ceylon and Malabar. 

lsss Even Decades WW. Ind, (Arb.) 265 They bore a fine 
hole in these [diamonds] throughe the myddest, wherby they 
appere lyke the eyes of acatte.] a 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 1. 
226 It }Ceylon] bringeth foorth great store of Christal! Cats 
eyes, or Ochi de Gati. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 
657/1 Called Olhos de Gatos, i.e. Cats-eyes, by the Portu- 

ueses, 1798 Grevitte in Phil. Trans. LXX XVIII. 414 

eflection of light, which, in a polished state, gives varie- 
ties to the cat’s eye, star-stone, sun-stone, etc. 1859 Lanc 
Wand. India 7o Confined his purchases to a large cat's-eye 
ring. 1859 Tennent Cevéon 1.1.1. 37 The Cat’s-eye is cne 
of the jewels of which the Singhalese are especially proud. 

3. A rural name of the Germander Speedwell, 
Veronica Chamadrys ; also of the Forget-me-not, 
and various other small bright flowers. 

1817 Keats Calidore, The glow Of the wild cat’s eyes. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pt. [V. 96. 

Cat’s-foot. ; 

1. The foot of a cat; fused //¢, in reference to 
the fable or tale of a monkey (or a fox) using the 
foot or paw of a cat to rake roasted chestnuts out 
of the burning coals. 

(The story is told by some of a monkey belonging to Pope 
Julius I],, 1503-13; see ‘VV. §& QO. Ser. vi, VII. 286.) 

and Masse tr. Aleman’s Guzman PAU. 1, 167 To 
take the Cat by the foote, and therewith to rake the coales 
out of the Ouen.) ¢ 1661 Argyle’s Last Will in Harl. 
Misc. (1746) VIII. 30/1 Like the Monkey, that took the 
Cat's Foot to pull the Chesnut out of the Fire. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 6 June, My Lord Brouncker, which I make use of as 
a monkey do the cat’s foot. ¢1680 Humane Prudence 
(1717) 214 The polite man makes use of others as the Fox 
did of the Cat’s Foot, to pull the Apple out of the Fire. 

+2. Hence fig. =Car’s-paw 2. Obs, 

1675 Penn Zug. Pres. Interest Disc. 40 It is the Interest 
of Governours .. not to be the Cat's Foot. 1693 T. Pitts 
West. Martyrol. (1705) 7. 1699 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Tool. .the Creature of any Cause..or Cat’s Foot. 

3. A plant: a. Ground-ivy, Aepeta Glechoma. 
b. Mountain Cudweed, Antennaria dioica. 

1597 GERARD Herbal 1. ccc. 705 In English ground Iuie.. 
Tunehoofe, and Cats foote. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 122 An Infusion made with the Head of white 
Poppies, Cat’s-foot, Colt’s-foot, and Maiden-hair. 1775 
LicutFroot #lora Scot. (1777) I. 470 Mountain Cudweed or 
Cats-Foot. 1878 in Britten & Hour. Plant-n. (Still used 
in both senses.] 

Cat’s hair, cat-hair. 
Fr. pot! de chat (Cotgr.).) 

+1. A kind of tumour or sore. Oés. 

3552 Hutoet, Cattes heere .. furuncudus. 1562 TURNER 
Herbal u. (1568) 64 b, Cresses..driueth furth..sores such as 
one is called Cattis hare. 1585 Liovp Treas. Health 'V iv, 
The sore y* is called a cattes heare & brekinge out in the 
fingers. 61x Cotcr., Porl de chat, a Cats haire. 1616 
Surrt. & Marku. Countr. Farm 116 Hard swellings, 
whether they be called cat-haires or cornes. 

2. Sc. a. ‘The down on the face of boys, before 
the beard grows’, b. ‘The thin hair that often 
grows on the bodies of persons in bad health’ 
(Jamieson), 

Cat’s-head. 1. ‘A kind of apple’ (J.). 

1617 Riper, A Cats head, Pomnum decumanum. 1676 
Wortince Cydcr (1691) 207 The Cats head, by some called 
the Go-no-further, is a very large Apple. 1767 ABERCROM- 
BE fv. Man own Gard. (1803) 671/2 List of Fruit Trees, 
2. . French rennet, Cat’s head, Leather-coat russet. 

. An ornament in Norman architecture. 

1848 Rickman Goth. Archit. (ed. 5) xxiii, The doorway.. 
combines the zigzag, and cat’s-head with the tooth orna- 
ment, 1853 4. P. S. Dict. of Arch. 1, Bird's Head orna- 
ment, sometimes called Bird's beak head, and Cat's head 
molding .. decoration consisting of conventional heads of 


[f. Car+ Hair, in 
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monsters generally terntinating in a beard formed of one 
or more other heads, of foliage, or of beaks, 

3. See Cat-1kap. 

+ Cat-silver. Olds. [In Ger. A@fsensilber, 
Sw, Aattsilfver, Mod. argentum felium; perh. 
with reference to its shining when it is nearly dark.] 
Mica with a silvery appearance. 

1583 J. Wicins tr. Zuntus’ Nomenclator(N.) Uujus species 
est et..mica..Cat silver. 1677 Piotr pga 72 Whence 
I rather concluded it to be argentum felium, or Cat-silver, 
but that it would not shine in the dark. 1729 Woopwarp 
Fossils (J.) Catsilver. .is of three sorts, the yellow or golden, 
the white or silvery, and the black. 1776 Srirertit Gellert's 
Metal. Chym. 10 Cat-silver, so the glimmer is called by 
the Germans, when it has the colour of... silver, 

Catskin, cat-skin (k2‘tskin). 

1. The skin of the cat (wild or tame), used for 
fur, etc. Chiefly attrid. 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2805/4, 2 Purses, one a Catskin, and 
the other a colour'd Purse. 1805 Scort Let. in Lockhart 
Behe) II. 249 If Mrs, Ellis takes a fancy for cat-skin fur, 
now is the tinte. 1830 Gen. P. THompson £-xerc. (1842) [, 
228 We want no more wars for cat-skins. 

2, +a. Short for a catskin bag (o6s.), 
An inferior kind of silk-hat. 

1600 Heywoop 2 Edw. /V, i, iti, (Enter Jockie, loden.) 
Heres her cat-skin till she come. 1857 Hucues Tom Brown 
1, v, Tom is arrayed..in a regulation cat-skin at seven-and- 
sixpence. 

Cat’s-meat (ka'tsm/t). The flesh of horses, 
etc., preparcd and sold by strcet dealers as food for 
domestic cats. Also attvth., as in Cat’s-meat-man. 

1593 Nasne Strange News Ep. Ded. Wks. 1883-4 II. 180 
We haue cattes meate and dogges meate inough for these 
mungrels, 1632 Massincer Maid of Hon. m. i, 1 will cry 
broom, or cat's-meat, in Palermo. 1826 in Hone Every-day 
Bk. Wf. 861, 1 saw her pass with her cats-meat barrow. 
1836 Dickens Pickw, xxxiii, Purveyor of cat’s-meat to the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. 1836 k. Howarp 2. Reefer lvi, 
A parcel of. .dogs.. following the catsmeat-man's barrow. 

+ Ca'tso. slang. Obs. Also catzo. fa. It. 
cazzo, membrum virile, also word of exclamation: 
Florio says ‘also as Cazzéca, interjection, ‘ what! 
gods me! god forbid! tush!’] Frequent in 17th c. 
in the Italian senses; also=Rogue, scamp. Cf. 
the later Gapso. 

1602 3. Jonson Lv. Afan out [fum. 1, i, Nimble-spirited 
Catso’s, that ha’ their euasions at pleasure. 1606 iWVily 
beguiled in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 285 Cunningly temporise 
with this cunning Catso. 1650 Wetpon Crt. Yas. J, 99 
Catzo. 1653 Urqunart Rabelais 1. 39 Catso. 1671 Hay- 
market Hectors in Roxb. Ballads (1883) 1V. 521 €atzo. 
3708 Mottrux Radelats v. viii. Cat-so ! let us. .drink. 

Cat’s pa'w, ca't’s-paw. __ 

1. The paw of a cat; fig. that which comes down 
like the paw of a cat upon its victim. 

18zt Keats /sade? xvii, These Florentines .. In hungry 
pride and gainful cowardice .. Quick cat’s-paws on the 
generous stray-away. 

2. A person used as a tool by another to ac- 
complish a purpose ; see the earlier Cat’s-Foor. 

[1657 M. Hawke Avéling is Murder, These he useth as 
the Monkey did the Cat’s paw to scrape the nuts out of 
the fire.) 1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar T., Tool, cat's paw. 
3817 in Churchyard's Chippes 165 note, Bothwell was 
merely the cat’s-paw of Murray, Morton, and Maitland. 
1837 Riemecson s.v, Cat, Cat's-faw, common in vulgar 
speech, but not in writing. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon 
I. 105, [ am not going to be made a cat's paw of. 1883 
American V1. 245 Making themselves mere catspaws to 
secure chestnuts for those publishers. : 

3. Naut. A slight and local breeze, which shows 


itself by rippling the surface of the sea. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Cats-pazv, a light air 
of wind perceived .. by the impression made on the surface 
of the sea, which it sweeps very lightly, and then decays. 
3835 Marryat Jac. Fatthf. xxxix, Cat’s-paws of wind, as 
they call them, flew across the water here and there, ruffling 
its smooth surface. 1851 Lonor. Gol. Leg. v. Ad Sea, Sud- 
den flaws Struck the sea with their cat’s-paws. p 

4. Naut. ‘A twisting hitch, made in the bight 
of a rope, so as to induce two small bights, in 
order to hook a tackle on them both’ (Smyth). 

1794 limplied in vb., q.v.]. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast 
xxxill, 125 When the mate came to shake the catspaw out 
of the down-haul. c 1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 34 
Make a cat’s-paw in the fall of the luff. 

Ca't’s-paw, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

Naut. &. Of the wind: To ruftle slightly and in 
part the surface of water. b. To make a catspaw 
in the bight of a rope; to join by a cat’s-paw. 

1794 Kigetng §& Seamansh. 1. 217 A \uff-tackle is cats- 
pawed to the other end of the sheet. 1853 Kane Grinned? 
Exp. ix. (1856, 69 Vhe surface of the sea at this time was 
cat’s-pawed as far as could be seen. 

Cat’s tail, ca‘t’s-tail. Also cat-tail. 

1, The tail of a cat; a fur forthe neck, so called. 

tsso Lever Sev. tArb.) 131 Bryngynge home sylkes and 
sables, cat-tayls, and folyshe fethers to fil the realm full of 
such baggage. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. \vi. 730 Yellowe 
ragged things compact of certayne scales, hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes tayles. 1731-7 Miturr Gard. Dict., 
Catkins..join'd together in Form of a Rope or Cat’s-tail. 

2. A name given to several plants from the re- 
semblance of parts to the tail of a cat. 

ta. ? The Great Mullein, Verbascum Thapsus. 

c3450 Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 68 Flosmus .. tapsus bar- 

batus .. ang). feltwort uel cattestayl. 1483 Cath. Angel. 55 
A Cattyle |v. Catalle], dunnge, herda est, 


b. slang. 
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b. The Recd-Mace, 7ypha fatifolia; from the 
long cylindrical furry spikes which form its fruit. 

1548 Turner Names of [lerbes 79 Wt is called in englishe 
cattes tayle or reed-mace. 1578 Lyte Dortoens w. lin. 512 
Typha palustris, Reede a tayle, or Water torche, 
Lid, 513 Vhis plant yeeldeth his cattes tayles. 1597 GeRraun 
Herbal (1633) 46 (1... 1612 Drayton F'oly-olb. xx, Cat- 
tails .. which from the sedge doth grow. 1 94 Mantyn 
Roussean's Bot. xxviii 430 The greater, or Negi lexved 
Cat’s-tail, otherwise called Reed-Mace. 1873 Miss Brovucn.- 
Ton Nancy If. 109 The tall cat's tails, and Siihe flags, stand 
absolutely motionless. 

ec. The Horse-tail, Lequisechin, 

1552 ITusort, Cattes tayle, herbe, which some cal horse 
taile, cauda cguina, equisctnm. 1649 iriure Ang, Jprov, 
Imfpr. (1652) 26 So bad and boggy it was thal .. it bore 
nothing but Cattsyles. 1880 Jereeatrs Gt. Lstute 26 She 
pulled the ‘cat’s-tails’, as she learned to call the horses 
tails, to see tle stem part at the joints. 

td. Viper’s Bugloss, “chinm vulgare. e@. 
Monk’s-hood, Aconitum Napellus, f£. \lorse-tail 
Rush, Zriophorum vaginatum, g, =Cat’s-tail 
grass (sec 3). 

1538 Turner Libellus, Cattes tayle, cirsion. 1551 — 
Herbal \. (1568) 29 Thys herbe is called in sonie places of 
Englande cattys tayles, in other places wylde buglose. 
1789 D. Davivson Poems to (Jam.) Vhe cat-tails whiten 
through the verdant bog: All vivifying Nature does her 
work. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 11. 229 Slopes all 
flourishing with cat's-tail and poppy. 1837 W. Irvine Capt. 
Bonneville (1849) 329. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. P/V 1. 63 
Alpine Cat’s-tail. 

3. Cat’s-tail grass: the name of the genus 
Phleum; esp. 2. pratense, one of the earliest aud 
most productive of British grasses, ‘limothy Grass. 

1597 Gerard //erbal 1. viii. 11 Great Cats-taile Grasse 
hath very small roots. 1794 Martyn Ronssean’s Bot. xiii. 
133 [Of] Cat’s-tail grass .. the spike... seeins rough. 1863 
Barinc-Goutp /celand 242 Among the marshes I found the 
alpine catstail grass, 

4. A catkin. 

ICf, 1578 in 1.) 1611 Cotcr., .Wixons, Cat-tailes, or Cat- 
kins: the long aglet-like buds of nut-trees. 1656 Duca» 
Gate Lat. Und. § 119 Inthe Mazel the Cats-tail Jbreaketh 
out) before the budding. 1721 Batey, Cafs-tuil, a Sub- 
stance, growing upon Nut-trees, Pines, etc. 1875 I’arisH 
Susser Dial., Cats Tails, the male blossom of hazel or 
willow. 

5. Naut. The inner end of the Cat-neEAp ‘sense 1). 

Ca‘t-stick. A stick or bat uscd in the games 
of tip-cat and trap-ball. 

21626 Massincer H omen beware WW. 1. ii, Prithee, lay up 
my cat and cat-stick safe. a@ 1652 Brome Vew aicad. 11. il. 
Wks. 1873 If. 61 That gall their hands with stool-balls, or 
their Cat-sticks. 1690 B. EB. Dict. Cant. Crew, Catstick, 
used by Boies at ‘l'rap-ball. 1721 Mrs. Centtivar Per pl. 
Lovers wi, I’gad my legs are fall’n away to catsticks ! 
3748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) IV. iv. 16 Armed with 
prongs, pitchforks, clubs, and catsticks, 

Catsup =Carcnur and Kercuvr, 

+ Cattelmute. Sc. Law. Obs. See CAPILMUTE. 

Catter, catterhe, obs. Sc. forms of CaATARRH. 

Catterpillar, -wall,-waul, etc. : see CATER-. 

Cattery (ka'tori). Also S catery. [f. Car 
+-ERY.] An establishment of cats. 

1791 HuppesrorD Salmag., Death Dick 133 Enshrin'’d 
celestial Cateries among, the sable Matron, 1830 SouTury 
Lett. (1856) 1V. 171 All the royal Cattery of Cats’ Eden. 
1834-43 — Doctor 684 1D.) An evil fortune attended all 
our attempts at re-establishing a cattery. 

+ Catting, vd/. sd. Obs. Also 7 cating, 
cateing. [as if f. vb. cat.) Catcrwauling; going 
after the opposite sex contemptuously . 

3681 Cotvit Whig’s Suppl. ee 116 The language us’d 
by Catts, When in the Night they go a Cating. c¢ 1684 
Elegy Lady Stair in Law Mem, (1818) 228 (Jam.) A 
strange unluckie fate.. Which sent her Jacat]thus a cateing 
intohell. 1725 New Cant. Dict., Catting, Whoring. 

“| Also in other senses of Car v., q.v. 

Cattish (kettif), 2. [f. Car sb.1+-1sul.]  Ve- 
longing to or resembling a cat; feline. 

1598 FLorio, Gattino, of a cat kinde, cattish. c 1630 
Daun. or Hawtn. /'4illis on Death of Sparrow Wks. 
(1711) so Vengeance falling on the cattish race. 1818 Lama 
Prince Dorus 5 All her cattish gestures plainly spoke. 1877 
Brackie Wise Men gs Flaring cattish eyes. 

Cattle (ket’l), 56. Forms: 3-5 (occas. 6) 
catel, | 4 cadel, catil, catele, cathel, katel, -ell, 
ketele, 4-5 (occas. 6-7) catell, catelle, 4-6 
catayl, § catail, catayll(e, catal, -ale, 5 8 -all ; 
6-8 cattel, cattell, (6-7 cattal, -all, cattaile, 6 
cattuyle); 7- cattle. Sce also Cuatrer. [ME. 
calel, a. ONF. catel | =central OF. chatel, 1'r. 
captal, cafdal) :—late 1.. captale, 1.. cafilale, neuter 
of the adj. capzta/is head-, principal, CAPITAL, used 
subst. in mediaeval times in the sense * principal 
sum of money, capital, wealth, property’; cf mod. 
Eng. Capitat=stock in trade. Thus l’apias has 
‘cafitale, caput pecuniz, capitis summa", the Ca- 
tholicon ‘cafitale, pecunia. Under the feudal 
system the application was confinei to movable 

< . , 
property or wealth, as Icing the ouly * personal 
property, and in English it was more and mare 
identified with ‘beast held in possession, live 
stock ', which was almost the only use after 1500, 
exe. in the technical ;hrase ‘ goods and catells 
(cattals ’ which survived till the s7the. In legal 
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Anglo-French, the Norman cafe/ was super- 
seded at an early period by the Parisian chazel; 
this continued to be used in the earlier and wider 
sense (subject however to legal definition), and 
has in modern times passed into a certain current 
use aS CHATTEL, so that the phrase just cited is 
now also since 16th c. ‘goods and chattels’. 
Down to 1500 the typical spelling was ca¢e/; in 
the 16thc, this became caé¢e/, caitell; only since 
1600, and chiefly since 1700, spelt ca/7/e. As this 
spelling is never found in earlier use, and, hence, 
never in the earlier sense, it would be possible to 
treat this sense as a separate word Ca/Ze/, property ; 
but on the other hand the modern sense has all 
the forms caved, cattel(/, calile, according to date, 
and the history is better elucidated by treating the 
word as a historical whole. CHATTEL, however, 
as a distinct modern form and sense, is dealt with 
in its own place. 

OF. (besides the c&- forms, for which see Cuatrec) had, 
according to dialect and date, the forms cated, katel, cathel, 
cateul, catezz. Hence the ME. variants cathel, cataid, 
-ayl, The Norman word was again latinized as catedlum, 
catallum, the latter esp. current in English law-Latin, 


whence the forms catal(/, cattadZ, so frequent in 15-16thc., 
esp. in the legal phrase ‘ goods and cattals ’.] 
+I. Property, article of property, chattel. Ods. 

(Forms cave, cattel(/.) 

+1. Property, substance ; strictly personal pro- 
petty or estate, wealth, goods. Oés. 

¢1275 Lay. 30673 He nam tonnes {gode] and pat catel 
{xz05 zhte] dude [per] ine. a 1300 Sarmun 46 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 6 Sib pat be world nis no3t and catel nis bot vanite. 
€1300 Cursor M. 27934 It wastes bodi and als catel {z.7. 
ketele]. ¢ 1325 MJetr. Hom, (1862) 131 An unseli knafe That 
wald giladli katel have. +387 Trevisa Higden vi. ix, 
Clerkes..spende the catayle of holy chyrche in other places 
at theyr owne wille. ?ax1q00 Maxuale Sarisb., Sponsalia 
in Maskell Afow. Rit. (1882) I. 58 With all my worldely 
cathel I the endowe. a1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
(1867) 6 Robes or reches or oper catell. c1440 Prom/. Parv, 
63 Catelle {A. catal], catalun, census. 1495 W. DE WorDE 
ed. Barth. De P, R. 1. iii. 57 By loue of worldly catall. 

+b. Money; esp. capital, as distinct from interest. 

61330 Avs § Amil. 1855 Al her catel than was spent 
Saue tvelf pans. a1340 Hamrote Psadter xiv. 6 He pat gaf 
noght his katel til okyre. 13404 yeu. 36 Pet hi habbe huet 
cas yualle: hire catel sauf. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 
Fader I haue wonne nothyng but haue lost your catayll. 


+e. fig. Obs. 

1388 Wycuir Ecclus. xxx. 15 No catel is aboue the catel 
{1382 monee] of helthe of bodi. ¢1400 Maunpev. Prol. 2 
More precious Catelle, ne gretter Ransoum ne myghte he 
put for us then his blessede body. | ' ; 

+d. Sometimes used in conjunction with other 
terms for ‘property’: see 3. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 229 Ppey pat .. gaderep 
money and corn and catel of oper men. 1393 GowER Conf 
II. 128 Of golde, of catel, or of londe. c¢ 1394 P. Pd. Crede 
116 Oper catell oper clop to coveren wip our bones. : 

e. fig. Rubbish, trash. (But cf. 1 Cor. ix. 9.) 

1643 Mitton Divorce iv.(1851) 28 Certainly not the meere 
motion of carnall lust, not the meer goad of a sensitive 
desire ; God does not principally take care for such cattell. 

+2. As an tzdtvidual sing.=CHATTEL, with col- 
lective pl. originally in association with ‘ goods’ or 
other pl. noun, Obés. 

This use was evidently derived from law-Latin, in which 
catallum, catalla were so used. Cf. cum suts catallis 
omnibus mobilibus, cited by Du Cange, from Leg. Edw, 
Conf. p. 894, and the phrase seldrus catadium the best chattel, 
droit de meilleur cated, the heriot, zbid. 

1477 Earv Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 68 Sapience .. can not 
be lost as other catalles and wordely goodes may. 1502 
ArRNotpe C4ron. (1811) 245 The residew of alle my goodis, 
catellis, and dettis. 1641 Teves de la Ley 49 Catals com- 
prehend in it selfe all goods mooveable & immooveable, 
except such as are in nature of freehold. .Catals are either 
reall or personall. 1644 ¥us Populi 37 The condition of a 
slave is worse than of a beast or any inanimate Cattels. 
1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) IL. v. xxvi. 457/1 That 
they ought not to be taxed of their rents and Catalls. 


+b. fig. (see tc.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ut. xv. 203 They setten in ad. 
uenture so dere a catell as is..the lyffe. 1567 W7l/s § Jaz. 
N. C. (1835) 1. 273 Superstitions and feyned cattells onlye 
deuised to illud the symple and ynlerned. 

3. Often used in the phrase Goods and cattel; 
later more frequently goods and caliels, of which 


the extant form is goods and chattels: see CHATTEL. 

As in this sense the form cat/ads is specially prevalent, it 
looks like a translation of alegal Anglo-Lat. doa et catalla. 
Du Cange quotes from Leg. Edw. Conf. c. 35 Cum deci- 
mis omnium terraruin, ac bonorum aliorum sive catallorum. 

€ 1430 Freemasonry 468 Take here goodes and here cat- 
telle Unto the kynges hond, everydelle. 1436 Zest. Edor. 
(1855) II. 76 Ye residewe of all my godes and my catell. 
1464 in aston Lett. 493 U1. 167 The administracion of the 
goods and catell. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, xlv, Londes, 
tenementes, godes, catail, and all other the premysses. 

1418 E. £. Wills (1882).35 The Residue of alle my Godes 
and my Catallys mebles. 1450 in Paston Lett. 107 1. 144 
Whiche riotous peple.. bare awey alle the goodes and 
catalx. 1454 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 38 I. 121 And toke 
godes and catals. 1528 in W. H. Turner Sedect. Rec. Ox- 
Jord 61 Y° goods or catells of y® said schollers, 1597 15¢ 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass, \. i. 185 It’s all the goods and 
cattels thy father lefte thee. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Suby. 
211 All contributions to the sce of Rome .. were forbidden 
upon pain of forfeiture of all the goods and cattals for ever. 
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| The transition to sense 4 is seen in the following : 

1549 Frit Pistle to Chr. Reader 10 Commaunded to de- 
stroye the kynge of Amelech and all his goodes, howbeit he 
spared the kinges liffe& y° fayrest goodes & catelles, makinge 
sacrifice with them. 1547 Homélies 1. Falling from God 1, 
Ythe should kyl al the amalechites, and destroye them clerely 
with their goodes and cattals: yet he..saued..all the chief 
of their cattall fed. 1574 Aas cattel, cattell], therwith to 
make sacrifice. 

II. Live stock. (Forms cated, cattel(/, cattle.) 

4. A collective name for live animals held as 
property, or reared to serve as food, or for the sake 
of their milk, skin, wool, etc. 

The application of the term has varied greatly, according 
to the circumstances of time and place, and has included 
camels, horses, asses, mules, oxen, cows, calves, sheep, 
lambs, goats, swine, etc. ‘The tendency in recent times has 
been to restrict the term to the bovine genus, but the wider 
meaning is still found locally, and in many combinations. 
As this sense was originally comprised under 1, distinct 
instances before 1500 are scarce. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 6002 Hors, asse, mule, ox, camell, Dun 
pan deid all pair catell. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvin.274 Bot 


‘cattell haf thai fundyn nane, Outane a kow that wes haltand. 


c¢ 1425 Wyntoun Croz.1. xiii. 8 And tyl all catale pasture 
gwde. 1523 FirzHers. xsd. § 37 Shepe in myne opynyon 
is the mooste profytablest cattell that any man can haue. 
1535 Fisher H!&s. 1, (1876) 391 When hee goeth to hys 
pastures to see hys Cattayle. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Husé. (1586) 125b, The Camel is cheefly used in y® east 
parts, which some suppose to be the serviceablest cattell for 
man that is. /é:d. 153b, The Dogge (though the Lawyer 
alloweth him not in the number of cattel) and though he 
yeeldes of himselfe no profite, yet is he .. to be esteemed, 
1580 SipNEY Arcadia 11, 400 Blithe were the common cat- 
tell of the field. 1604 E. G{rimston] D’Acosta's Hist. 
Indies 1. xvi. 170 There are great numbers of cattell, 
especially swine. 1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts 183 The 
goatherds of the countrey do give thereof to their cattel. 
1650 Futter Pisga/ti. ii. 80 How came the Gadarens, being 
undoubtedly Jews..to keep such a company of useless 
cattell {=swine]? 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 590 Is 
Wool thy Care? Let not thy Cattle go.. where Burs 
and Thistles grow. 1741-2 Act 15 § 16 Geo. 1/, xxxiv, 
By cattle, in this act, is to be understood any bull, cow, 
ox, steer, bullock, heifer, calf, sheep, and lamb, and no 
other cattle whatever. 19767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. 
People 297 Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the master’s 
eye. a1856 Loncr. Psalm of Life, Be not like dumb driven 
cattle, Be a hero in the strife. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 89 
The former use of cattle as a medium of exchange. 

+ b. Extended to fowls, bees, etc. Obs. or arch. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Husb.1. 1057 So made that lysardes may 
not ascende, Ne wicked worme this catell {bees] for to 
offende. 1577 B. Gooce Hevesbach's Hush. (1586) 163 
I wilnot refuse to shew you somwhat also of my feathered 
cattel. 1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 17 Take heed, thine 
owne Cattaile sting thee not. 1622 Masse tr. 4 desnaz's 
Guzman D'Alf. 1. 139 In breeding of Cattell, as Pigs, 
Hens, and Chickens, and the like. 1830 CartyLte JZzse. 
(1857) II. 129 Among all manner of bovine, swinish and 
feathered cattle. 

ec, Now usually confined to, or understood of, 
bovine animals, 

1555 Even Decades W. Ind. 1.x.(Arb.) 104 Neat or cattall 
becoome of bygger stature. 1570 Levins J/axif. 55 Cattel, 
boves, umenta. 1605 CAMDEN Rem. 1 Replenished with 
cattell both tame and wilde. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 57 
Their Horse and Cattel. 1756 Gent?. Wag. XXVI. 73 Fair 
for the sale of black cattle once a fortnight .. There is be- 
longing to Chillingham Castle a large park where there is 
a kind of wild cattle which are all white. 1836 Penny Cycd. 
VI. 378/2 In the usual acceptation of the word {cattle] it is 
confined to the ox. 1887 Dazly News 11 Jan. 2/4 A fair 
demand for both cattle and sheep. 

d. In the language of the stable, applied to 
horses. 

a1680 Butter Rest. (1759) 1. 224 Such as a Carrier makes 
his Cattle wear, And hangs for Pendents in a Horse’s Ear. 
1733 FIeLpinG Quix. ix Eng. 1, iii, Your worship’s cattle 
are saddled. 1750 Coventry Posmpey Litt. u.iv. (1785) 53/1 
He kept a phaeton chaise, and four ‘bay cattle’. 1826 
Scott HVoodst. xxxii. 1835 Sir G. STEPHEN Search of 
Horse ii. 34 All the disabled cattle of the summer stages to 
Brighton, Southampton, and so forth. 1886 J. S. WinTER 
In Quarters, To cast reflections unfavorable to .. the color 
of their uniform, the class of their cattle. 

e. Applied by slaveholders to their slaves. 

1850 Mrs. Stowr Uncle Tom's C. xxxiti, What have any 
of you cussed cattle to do with thinking what's right? 

5. Used also as an ordinary plural of number. 
+b. rarely as a singular = beast, ox, etc. 

1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia iw. 123 We found there in 
all one hundred twentie eight cattell. 1725 A/inute Br. 
Soc. Antig. (Brand s.v. Funerals), A hundred black cattle 
are killed. 1796 W. Marsnact Yorksh. (ed. 2) I. 158 A 
cattle, when it goes into a drinking pit .. throws the chief 
part of its weight upon its fore feet. 

6. With attributes; Meat cattle, horned cattle: 
oxen, bovine animals. Slack catile: ‘oxen, bulls, 
and cows’ (J.); prob. at first properly applied to 
the black breeds found in the highlands of Scot- 
land, Wales, and other districts, to which it is still 
by some restricted, but as other colours appear in 
the progeny of these, the name has come to have a 
general application. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Aves iv. 23 Ten fat oxen, and twenty 
small catell, and an hundreth shepe. 1701 Col. Kec. Penn. 
Il. 27 That there shall be no neat Cattle kill’d. 1725 Ain. 
Book Soc. Antig.21 July (Brand), After the body {ofa High- 
land chief} is interred, a hundred black cattle and two or 
three hundred sheep are killed for the entertainment of the 
company. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Cattle, Black 
Cattle more particularly denotes the cow kind. These are 
also denominated neat cattle. 1781 Gisson Decl. § F. Il. 
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xlit. 555 Their sheep and horned cattle were large and 
numerous. 1803 J. Bristep Pedest. Tour II. 450 We now 
turned due west over the mountains, and. .met some black- 
cattle drovers. 1815 Scott Guy J/. iv, Green pastures, ten- 
anted chiefly by herds of black cattle, then the staple com- 
modity of the country, 1836 Penay Cycl. VI. 378/2 [Cattle] 
In the usual acceptation ..is confined to the ox, or what 
is called black cattle or horned cattle. But as many varie- 
ties are not black, and several have no horns, the name 
neat Cattle is more appropriate. 1864 D. Mircnett Wet 
Days at Edgew.257 Known for his stock of neat cattle. 
1868 G. Durr Pol, Surv. 209 The horned cattle, horses, and 
sheep are remarkably fine. 

7. In various extended uses; mostly contemp- 
tuous: a. of vermin, insects, and the like. ? Oés. 

1616 Surri. & Marxn. Countr. Farm 170 In the holes 
of this wicked cattell [Rats]. /ézd. 318 Lizards and ser- 
pents, and other noysome cattell. a 1656 Br. Hatt /xvs. 
orld iu, iii, Doth he fetch frogs out of Nilus?.. they can 
store Egypt with loathsome cattle as well as he. 1639 T. 
De Gray Compl. Horsem. too It hath caused the Horse to 
voyd many of these bad Cattle {worms]. 1673 Cave Print. 
Chr. vit. 169 Flies, Wasps, and such little Cattel. 1685 
R. Burton Zug. Emp. Amer. iv. 86 Tame Cattel they 
have none except lice. 

b. of men and women, with reference to various 
preceding senses. arch. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 27 We haue infinite Poets, 
and Pipers, and suche peeuishe cattel among vs in Eng- 
lande, that liue by merrie begging. 1600 SHAKS. 4. Y. L. 
in. ii. 435 Boyes and women are. .cattle of this colour. 1682 
Evetyn Diary 24 Jan., The Dutchess of Portsmeuth, Nelly, 
..concubines, and cattell of that sort, as splendid as jewells 
..could make them. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Sad 
Cattle, Impudent Lewd Women. 1768 H. Watro.e /7is¢. 
Doubts 11 To have consulted astrologers and such like 
cattle, 1823 Scotr Peveril xx, To sweep this north country 
of such like cattle {priests]. 

III. Adtrid. and Comé. (all belonging to branch 
II, and referring mainly to bovine animals). 

8. General relations: a. objective or obj. gen. 
with verbal sb. or agent noun, as cattle-breeder, 
-breeding, -dealer, -driving, -drover, -farming, 
-hougher, -houghing, -killing, -rearing, -stealing. 

1827 WHATELY Logic in Excycl. Metrop. (1845) 234/1 Bake- 
well, the celebrated *cattle-breeder. 1877 tr. Tvele’s Hist. 
Reltg. 17 Without neglecting *cattle-breeding and agri- 
culture. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 103 A 
rich and liberal *cattle-dealer in the neighbourhood. 1878 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 60 If *cattle-driving was to be in- 
terpreted as levying war. 1806 Forsytu Beauties Scott. 
IV. 260 The object of “cattle-farming is chiefly breeding. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 8 May 1/1 Executing the just judg- 
ment of offended Heaven upon *cattle-houghers, traitors, 
and assassins. 183x Soutney Lett. (1856) IV. 217 B—..is 
literally a *cattle jobber. 1872 Yeats Techn, Hist. Common. 
37 *Cattle-rearing formed an important branch of Egyptian 
agriculture. 1803 Edzx. Rev. 1. 404 The renown of *cattle- 
stealers. 

b. attrib, as cattle-cabbage, -close, -culture, 
-dropping, -farm, -feed, -food, -herd, -market, -park, 
-pen, -show, -lrade, -trough, etc. ; (connected with 
the transport of cattle}, as cattle siding, -steamer, 
-train, -truck, ~wagon, etc.; ¢. instrumental and 
parasynthetic, as cattle-specked, -sprent, etc.; d. 
cattle-farm vb. (rare). 

1865 Miss Carv Ball. & Lyrics 5 She.. found him In the 
dusty *cattle-close. 1886 Bazaar 18 Oct. 415 We devote 
the greatest attention to oyster-culture, bee-culture, *cattle- 
culture. 31810 F, Crater (fz¢/e), Every Man his own *Cattle 
Doctor. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads xxxiv. (1884) 
267 In a place where “cattle-droppings were abundant. 1881 
Mrs. Praep Policy & P. 1. 51 He “*cattle-farms a few 
thousand acres. 1832 Ht. Martineau Denterara iii. 34 We 
have the *cattle-feed to gather. r82r in Cobbett Aur. 
Rides (1885) I. 29 My .. system of *cattle-food husbandry. 
1844 Marc. Futter Woman 19th C. (1862) 45 Penelope is 
no more meant for a baker or a weaver solely than Ulysses 
for a “cattle-herd. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xvi, Pens for 
beasts: and other indications of a *cattle-market. 1813 
Wexuineoton Let. in Gurw. Disg. X. 428 If .. our *Cattle 
parks are to be plundered with impunity. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr, Rev. wm. 1. ii, Hurled in thither as into *cattle-pens. 
1870 Daily News 23 Apr., The *cattle sidings have been 
lately set apart for goods waggons. 1876 Geo. Exot Daz. 
Der. vin. |xiv. 574 She saw the *cattle-specked fields. 1800 
Hurois Favourite Vill. 195 Its *cattle-sprent enclosures. 
1883 Fort, Rev. 1 Aug. 188 If the *cattle-truck and *cattle- 
steamer had not brought some inveterate plague. 1887 
Whitaker's Abmanack 98 On ist June 1886 there were in 
London 633 *cattle-troughs and 594 drinking - fountains. 
1860 W. G. Crark in Vacat. Tour. 62, 1 found a train of 
empty trucks and “cattle waggons just starting. 

9. Special combs. : cattle-bell, a bell borne by 
the leader of a herd of cattle; cattle-feeder, a me- 
chanical arrangement for regulating the supply of 
food to cattle; cattle-gate, a ‘ walk’ or pasture for 
one’s cattle, beast-gate; cattle-leader, a nose-ring 
to lead dangerous cattle; cattle-lifter, a marauder 
or robber who practises the stealing of cattle; so 
catile-lifting ; cattle-piece, a painting represent- 
ing cattle; cattle-post, -ranche, -range, -run, 
station, a district, tract of country, etc., occupied 
for the pasturing of cattle; cattle-pump, a con- 
trivance by which cattle coming to drink, are 
made to raise the water out of the well; cattle- 
raik (.S¢.), ‘a common, or extensive pasture, where 
cattle feed at large’ (Jam.); cattle-trail, a trail 
or path made by cattle. Also CATTLE-GUARD, 
-MAN, -PLAGUE. 


CATTLE-GUARD. 


1872 Evtacompe Bells of C&. vii. 154 Judging from .. its 
size, may it not be considered to have been a “cattle bell? 
1817 W. Setwyn Law Nist Prius U1. 663 Ejectment for 1o 
acres of pasture and *cattlegates, with their appurtenances, 
in a close, called, etc. in Yorkshire. 1880 J. Wittiams 
Rights Common 83 The phrase cattle gate or beast gate was 
a popular mode of expressing the ownership of an undivided 
share in the soil .. by putting thereon so many cattle in 
common with the cattle of the other owners, 1860 FRouDE 
Hist, Eng. V.195 he services of the mountain *cattle-lifter 
were made valuable to Exeter. 1860 G. H. K. in Vacaté. 
Tour. 158 His every tradition pointed to “cattle-lifting as an 
honourable pursuit. 1860 Ruskin Mod. Parut, V. ix. vi. 
264 From that time *cattle-pieces become frequent. .Cuyp’s 
are the best. 1865 Livincstone Zambest xi. 223 Mosele- 
katse’s principal *cattle-posts. 1887 Pad/ Mall G. 22 Feb. 
11/2 The *cattle ranche business has been almost destroyed. 
1887 Spectator 10 Sept. 1220 Going West to hold *cattle- 
runs. 1857 Livincstone 7rav. xii.220 Numbers of *cattle- 
stations..are dotted over the landscape. 1878 Brack Green 
Past. xiii. too Riding along a *“cattle-trail on the high-lying 
and golden-yellow plains of Colorado. 

Cattle-guard. A wide and deep trench cut 
across a railway (under the rails), on cach side of 
a level crossing, to prevent cattle from straying 
along the line; a ‘cow-pit’. (In U.S.) 

1843 in Edwards’ Chancery Cases 111. 489 The first cattle 
guards he saw were in one thousand eight hundred and thirty 
six. 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The night was. .dark, and 
in groping along the track the negro fell into a cattle-guard, 

Carttleist. A cattle-painter. 

1834 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 1x In company 
with Hills the celebrated cattleist. 

Ca‘ttleless, z. Devoid of cattle. Cf. CaTEn.es. 

1851 Mecui 2nd Paper on Brit, Agric. 40 Poverty-stricken 
and cattleless districts. 

Ca‘ttleman. A man who attends to eattle; 
a rearer of cattle on a ranche or run. 

1878 E. C. G. Murray Xound abont France 298 You 
promised me one, answered the cattleman. 1885 Sosfou 
(Mass.) 9712. 26 July 2/3 His proclamation ordering the 
removal of the cattlemen, 1887 Pud/ Afall G. 22 Feb. 
11/2 The cattle men cannot legally keep the sheep men 
off their ranges. Under these circumstances, the cattle 
ranche business has been almost destroyed in many parts 
of the United States, . ‘ 

Ca‘ttle-pla:gue. A highly contagious disease 
affeeting cattle, characterized by running from the 
eyes, nose, and inouth, fever, cessation of rumina- 
tion, constipation, then diarrhoea, and emphysema 
before death ; rinderpest. 

1866 Tres x Jan. Summary 1865 The appearance of the 
cattle plague in Great Britain .. Down to the middle of 
December 50,000 reported cases of cattle disease had in the 

reat majority of cases ended fatally. 1866 Bricut Sf. 

efornt 13 March, [He] said that I, even in the matter of 
the cattle plague, set class against class. 


' Ca:ttlish, a. Pertaining to cattle. 


1877 Tinsley’s Mag. XXI1. 503 Fresh hay, clover, or some 
other cattlish delicacy. 

Cattologue, obs. var. of CATALOGUE. 

Catty (kei). Also 7 catte, cate, 8 katty. 
{Malay-Javanese £avz, ati: see Cavby.] A weight 
used in China and the Eastern Archipelago, equal 
to 16 taels, i.e. 14. 1b. avoird., or 625 grammes. 

(1555 Even Decades W, fad. (Arb.) 259 They receaued in 
Cambie... For xvii. Cathyls of quicke syluer, one Bahar.] 
1598 W. Pritwies tr. Linschoten'’s Trav. Ind. 34 (Y.\ Everie 
Catte is as much as 20 Portingall ounces. 1604 Cart. J. 
Davis in Purchas I. 123 (Y.) Their pound they call a Cate. 
1609 Keetine 7d7d. 1, 199 (Y.) One cattie of spice. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav, viii. §1 He gave me two Cates of 
Gold. 1699 Dampier Hoy, II. 1. vii. 132, 100 Catty make a 
Pecul, which is 132 7. English weight. 177x J. R. Forster 
P. Osheck's Voy. 1.262 A Katty or Chinese Kann is x Ib. 1234 
of half ounce. 1813 W. Mitsurn Orient. Commun. Il. 496 
Bringals 3 candareen per catty. 1857 R. Tomes Ammer. in 
Fapan 399 Water at the rate of six-hundred copper cash.. 
for 1000 Catties. ; 

|Catur. Ods. [Original language unknown: 
Portuguese writers eall them cateres: Capt. Bur- 
ton has suggested identity with Arab. ‘ Zadirch, a 
small craft,’ but this seems phonetically unlikely ; 
moreover Jal identifies the cats of Calicut with 
the Arab. ALMADIA. Some would see in catur 
the source of CurrTEr.] 

‘A light rowing vessel used on the coast of Mala- 
bar in the early days of the Portuguese’ (Yule) ; 
according to Jal, a vessel 60 to 65 feet long, 
sharp at both ends and curving back, having both 
sails and oars. 

1653 H. Coaan tr. Pénto's Trav. vi. §1. Meanwhile a 
Catur arrived from the Town of Din with a Letter. 1686 
Drypex Life Xavier wv. (1821) 200 They found a good 
bark of those they call catur, besides seven old foysts. 

Cature, var. of CaTERr. 

Catvall, var. Cotwat, police officer (in India), 

Ca‘t-witted, a. Small-minded, obstinate, and 
spiteful. 

1673 O. Wacker Educ. 76 Catwitted, dissolute, foolish. 
1804 R. Anperson Cumbrid. Ball. 84 A silly proud cat- 
witted fuil. 1862 Leis. Hours in Town 18 Multitudes of 
men are what in Scotland is called catwitted. .It implies a 
combination of littleness of nature, small self-conceit, readi- 
ness to take offence, determination in little things to have 
one’s own way, and general impracticability. 1864 CaRLYLe 
Fredk. Gt. IV. 260 Very cat-witted woman, 

+Catzerie. Obs. rarc. [? f. Catso + -ERyY.] 

1592 Martowe Yew Afalta wv. v, Who .. looks Like one 
that is imploy’d in Catzerie and crosbiting. 
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| Caubeen. § [Ir. cazp/u dim. of cap; or ?dim. 
of Ir. eda cap, head-covering.] An Irish hat. 

1831-4 Lover Leg. 4 Stories 306 Pull off your caubeen and 
sit down, 1859 F. Mauoney Ael. Father Prout 73 A huge 
black crape round his ‘caubeen*% 1877 A. M. Briaiean 
New frei, xi. 128 English men and woinen who think all 
Irishmen wear ‘ Caubeens’ with pipes stuck in the rim. 

Caucasian (kok@ ‘flan, a. and sé. [f. Caucas- 
us, name of a mountain range between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian+-1Ay.] Of or belonging 
to the region of the Caueasus; a name given by 
Blumenbach (a@ 1800) to the ‘ white’ race of man- 
kind, which he derived from the region of the 
Caueasus. Henee sd. A member of this family, 
an Indo-European. , Now practieally discarded.) 

1807 W. Lawrence Short Syst. Compur. Anat. 1847 
CarventerR Zool. § 141 Those nations (conimonly termed 
Caucasian) which In the form of their skulls and other 
physical characters resemble Europeans. 1861 Hvutme 
Moquin- Tandon i. vi. 36 Three varieties or principal races 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian. 

Caucht, obs. Se. f. Catcu, CauGut. 

Caucion, -cioun, -cyon, obs. ff. Caution. 

Caucus (ko’kas). [Arose in New England: 
origin obseure. 

Alleged to have been used in Boston U. S. before 1724; 
quotations go back to 1763. Already in 1774 Gordon (//is?. 
Amer. Rev.) could obtain no ‘ satisfactory account of the 
originofthename’. Mr. Pickering, in 1816, asa mere guess, 
thought it ‘not improbable that caxcus might be a corruption 
of caulkers’, the word “meetings” being understood’, For 
this, and the more detailed statement quoted in Webster, 
there is absolutely no evidence beyond the similarity of 
sound; and the word was actually in use before the date 
(1770) of the event mentioned in Webster. Dr. J. H. Trum- 
bull (Proc. Amer. Philol. Assoc. 1872) has suggested pos- 
sible derivation from an Algonkin word ca7/-cax-as’n, which 
occurs in Capt. Smith’s l’rrginta 23, as Caw-cawaassough 
‘one who advises, urges, encourages ', from a vb. meaning 
primarily ‘to talk to’, hence ‘to give counsel, advise, en- 
courage’, and ‘to urge, promote, incite to action‘. For 
such a derivation there is claimed the general suitability of 
the form and sense, and it is stated that Indian names 
were commonly taken by clubs and secret associations in 
New England; but there appears to be no direct evidence. ] 

1. In U.S. A private meeting of the leaders or 
representatives of a political party, previous to an 
election or to a general meeting of the party, to 
select candidates for office, or to concert other 
measures for the furthering of party interests; 
opprobriously, a meeting of ‘ wire-pullers’. 

1763 J. Apams Diary Feb. Wks. Il. 144 (Bartlett) This 
day learned that the caucus club meets, at certain times, in 
the garret of Tom Dawes. 1788 W. Gorpon Hist. Amer. 
Rev. 1, 240(Bartlett) More than fifty years ago, Mr. Samuel 
Adams’s father, and twenty others .. used to meet, make a 
caucus, and lay their plan for introducing certain persons 
into places of trust and power. 1 KeEnpAaLe Trav. I. 
xv. 174 A caucus is a political, and what is in practice the 
same thing, a party meeting; but it is not a popular 
meeting .. It is in caucuses that it is decided, for whom 
the people shall be instructed to vote, and by what course 
of politics the party may be secured. 1818 Svp. SmitH 
HRs. (1869) 271 Caucus, the cant word of the Americans. 
1847 in CraiG. @1850 Catnoun H7és. I. 41 Party organ- 
ization, and party caucuses. 1853 Lytton J/y Novel xu. 
xii.(D.), I think of taking a hint from..America, and estab- 
lishing secret caucuses: nothing like ’em. 1855 MotLey 
Dutch Rep. 1. 360 The meeting was, in fact, what we should 
call a caucus, rather thana general gathering. 1870 Lowett 
Among my Bks. Ser. 11.(1873) 98 In the Greek epic, the gods 
are partisans, they hold caucuses, they lobby and log-roll for 
their candidates. } 

b. in reference to other countries. 

1886 New Zealand Her. June 4/5 The Auckland members 
are to have a caucus this morning, to consider what action 
should be taken in connection with the appropriation. 

2. In English newspapers since 1878, gencrally 
misused, and applied opprobriously to a committee 
or organization charged with seeking to manage 
the elections and dictate to the constituencies, but 
which is, in fact, usually a representative committee 
popularly elected for the purpose of securing con- 


certed political action in a constituency. 

It was first applied in 1878, by Lord Beaconsfield and the 
Times newspaper, to the organization of the Birmingham 
Liberal ‘Six Hundred‘, and thence to those which were 
speedily formed on its model elsewhere; the implication 
being that this was an introduction of ‘the American system’ 
into English politics, which deserved to be branded with an 
American name. But the name was grotesquely misapplied : 
in American use, @ caucus isa meeting ; English newspapers 
apply the caucus to an organization or system. Such or- 
ganizations have since been, in one form or another, adopted 
by all parties; and cancus is now a term which partizans 
fling at the organizations of their opponents, and disclaim 
for their own. 

1878 Times 31 July 10/4 The policy of the politicians of 
the Midland capital will bring upon us the ‘caucus’ with 
all its evils.. The introduction and progress of the ‘caucus’ 
system among us. J. CHAMBERLAIN Let, thid. 1 Aug. 8/1 
The ‘ Kirmingham system’..I observe that you, in common 
with the Prime Minister [Ld. Beaconsfield] have adopted 
the word ‘caucus’ to designate our organization. Cor- 
respondent, tbid., To secure their election as menibers of a 
‘caucus’. 1879 Tisnes 30 Jan. 9/2 The Southwark Caucus, 
1882 Saf, Rev. 29 Apr., When he has made it impossible 
for any man to obtain a seat in Parliament except by dint 
of the Caucus. /did.27 May, ‘Government by Caucus.” The 
English Liberal Associations with their ruling committees. . 
féid. 21 Oct., Mr, Davitt represents Communism and the 
Caucus, 1883 Birmingh. Weekly Post 14 Apr. 4'7 A his- 
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CAUDEX. 


tory of the Tory Caucus.. would goa long way back, s88% 
Fortn. Rev. June 831 The Caucus, as it iv now adopted by 
the ‘Tories, is a species of organization fundamentally dif 
ferent from that..employed by the Liberals. 

3. atirth, and comb, 

1763 {see 1]. 1879 Camruris White & Bl. in U.S. 63 The 
caucus system which prevails in America in regard to ele 
tions. 1878 Buack Green ast. xvi. 128 [le was accustoined 
to much recondite diplomacy, caucus meetings, private ir 
fluence, 1882 Q. Rev, Oct. 56 The Caucusinongers have 
not given any reflection to this point. 1884.Sat. A’ez. § July 
g/t Whatever the real feeling .. it is. obvious that the 
Caucus-mongers are going the precise way to obscure it. 

Caucus, v. [f. the sb.] a. fdr. To hold a 
eaucus ; b. ¢vans. To control or ‘work’ by eaucuses. 

1850 Caruyie Latter-d. Pamph. 1. 24 Men that sit idly 
caucusing and ballotboxing on the graves of their heroic 
ancestors. 1883 ?Aslada. T1mes No. 2894. 2 They, too, had 
conferred or caucused. 1885 Sf. Damies's Caz. 27 Nov. 3 
They were to be caucussed, gerrymandered and bullied into 
silence by a pack of provincial wirepullers. 

Ifence Cau‘eusing, 247. sb. 

1788 W. Goxrpon /iist. Amer. Rev. 216 note, Caucusing 
means electioneering. 1840 R. Dana Bef Alast xxi. 64 
Instead of caucusing, paragraphing. -promising, and lying, 
as with us. 1868 Darly News 2 Dec., [hey [Conservatives] 
have recently been wheedled by caucusing into household 
suffrage. 1885 Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 410/2 ‘To take to clas» 
baiting and to Caucussing. 

Also (in the abusive voeabulary of English party 
politics), Cau‘cusable ¢., Caucusdom, Cau- 
cusee'r, Can‘cuser, Caucu'sian, Cau‘cusified. 

1885 Sat. Rev. 14 Mar. 329/1 Counties, now hardly by 
any means caucusable, are to be brought under the opera- 
tion of the Caucus. /éid. 24 Jan. 101/2 Gnashing of teeth 
in Caucusdom. 1884 /b7d. No. 1476. 169/1 Their own place- 
men and Caucuseers. 1888 /éid. 18 Feh. 203 A thorough. 
going Caucuser, a machine politician. 1886 (id. No. 1597 
773/2 Peace and good-will even among Caucussians. 1888 
Léid, 21 Mar. 375/2 Nothing Caucusian is alien from Mr. 
Chamberlain. 1885 Fart Wemyss Sf. //o. Lords 18 May, 
‘They [the Peers] did not inhale the mephitic and caucusi- 
fied atmosphere which elsewhere numbed the senses and 
paralyzed independent action. 

Caudal (ko-dal , a. Zoo. [ad. mod. L. cau- 
dal-is, f. cauda tail.] Of or belonging to the tail ; 
situated in or near the tail; of the nature of a tail. 

166: Loven. f/ist. Amin. & Alin. 30 Three drops of the 
bloud ont of the caudale veine of a boor Cat. 1769 PEN- 
nant Zool, III. 126 It wanted the pectoral, ventral, and 
caudal fins. 1843-71 T. R. Jones Aim. Aingd. 443 Its body 
is round, having as yet no appearance of caudal appendages. 
1849 Murcuison Siluria xii. 303 The superior and inferior 
spines of the caudal vertebra. 1871 Darwin Desc. Afan 1. 
viii, 269 The male. .bird, remarkable for his caudal plumes. 
1872 NicHotson /’alxout. 312 The caudal fin or tail. 

quasi-sb. (=canudat fin, vertebra, ete.) 

1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. Atngd. 202 The ventrals 
and caudal are wanting. 1854 OweN in C7rc, Sc. (1865) II. 
63/1 It continues marking off the anterior third of the cen- 
trum in all the other caudals. 

Caudally (ko-dali’, adv. [f. pree.+-t¥?.] In 
eaudal fashion; in the manner of a tail. 

188: Athenxvum 10 Dec. 782/3 The centres whence are 
derived and caudally continued the homologues of the 
vertebrate myelon. 

Caudate (ko-deit’, a. 
cauda tail; see -AaTE.] 

1. Having a tail, tailed. 

1600 Fairrax Zasso xiv. xliv. 259 How comate, crinite, 
caudate starres are fram’d. 1661 VELL Hist. Anim. & 
Afyn. Introd., Birds .. black, ceruleous, caudate, cristate. 
1837 Sir F. Patcrave Alerch. 6 Friar iv. (1844 190 A 
caudate variety of the human species. 

2. Furnished with a structure or appendage re- 
sembling a tail: a. Zool. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 647/2 Caudate nerve- 
vesicles. 1847-9 /éid. IV. 120 The caudate cell is held to 
arise from the prolongation of opposite points of the wall of 
a spherical cell. 1854 Woopwarp JV/ollusca un. 283 The 
caudate species of Trigonia. 

b. fot. 

1830 in Lixprey Nat. Sys/. Bot. 1851 T. Moore Srit. 
Ferns (1864) 66 The very much attenuated apices of the 
fronds and their pinnz, which are. .what is called caudate. 
1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk, 401 Caudate, furnished with .. a 
slender tip or appendage resembling a tail. 

Cau-dated, a. [f. as pree.+-Eb.] =prec. 

1829 E. Jesse Frni. Nat. 114 Ves caudated seeds. 

Cauda‘tion. wonce-wd. [f. L. cauda tail + 
-ATION.] The furnishing of a tail; tailed condition. 

1857 Reape Never too late Ixxvi. (D.) For asingle moment 
he really suspected premature caudation had been inflicted 
on him for his crimes. 

+Caude. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cauda.) A tail. 
- 1572 Bossewett. A rmorie u. 41 b, The Caude, or Taile of 
this Prelate his Lyon, is..of a bright blewe colour. 

{Caude in Peele’s Eclogue 13589 \Nares : Dyce 
reads faudes. } 

In 7 


+Caudebeck. O¢s. In 7 cawdebink, [a.F. 
caudebec, a kind of woollen chapeau, so called 
from Caudebee in Normandy (Littre).] (See quots. 

1680 W. Cunsincnam Diary 30 July (1887! 116 For a blavk 
Cawdebink hat £0600[Scots}. 1708 Krasey Candebe (F., 
a sort of light Hat, first made at Caudebec, a Town of 
Normandy in France. _ 1730 6 Baitey, Caudfeheck. 1755 
Jouxsox, Candebeck cites Phillips). 1847-78 Hactiwett 
Dict., Cau tebec, a French hat, worn in England about 1700 

Cauderoun, ete. obs. ff. CAULDRon. 

1Caudex (koédeks. Fol. VI. caudices 
(kg-diséz’. [I.. caudex, codex trunk or stem of a 


(ad. L. candat-us, f. 


CAUDICLE. 


tree.] ‘The axis of a plant, consisting of stem 
and root’ (7reas, Bot. 1866): esp. applied to the 
stem of palms, ferns, and the like. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 280 Some [Palms] have a 
low caudex. .others exhibit a towering stem. 1851 T. Moore 
Brit. Ferns (1864) 7 The stem of a Fern forms either an 
upright stock, called a caudex,..or it extends horizontally 
..and forms what is called a rhizome. 


Caudicle kodik’l). Bot. [ad. L. *caudiculus, 
dim. of cazdex; sce prec. Also in the erroneous 
L. form.] The small stalk-like appendage to the 


pollinia or pollen-masses of orchids. 

1830 LinpteY Nat. Syst. Bot. 265 Pollen masses with a 
caudicula. 1842 Gray Struct, Bot. vi. iv. (1880) 234 Caudicle 
or stalk. 1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. vii. (1878) 195 A mass of 
pollen-grains attached to an elastic foot-stalk or caudicle. 

+ Cau-die. Obs. rare. 

1596 Suaxs, 1 Hen, JV, 1. iii. 251 Why what a caudie 
deale of curtesie, This fawning Grey-hound then did proffer 
me [Mod edd, read candy]. 

Caudie, variant of CappIE. 

Caudiform (kd:diffim), @. Zool. [ad. mod. L. 
caudiformis, f. cauda tail; see -FORM.) Tail- 
shaped, resembling a tail. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. WI. 699/1 A caudiform pro- 
longation of the upper portion. 1856-8 W. CLarKe Vax 
der Hoewen's Zool. \. 642 Branchipus, abdomen caudiforin. 

Caudle (k6-d’l), 56. Forms: 3-6 caudel, 
4-7 cawdelil, 5 cawdelle, cawdille, 5-6 cau- 
delle, 5-7 caudell, (6 cadle, cawdale), 7-8 
cawdle, (8 Sc. caddel), 6- caudle. [a. ONF. 
caudel ( =central OF. chaudel, mod.F. chaudeatt):— 
med.L. cahéellium, dim. of caldum, calidum (neut. 
of caldus, calidits warm) ‘a hot drink’.} 

1. A warm drink consisting of thin gruel, mixed 
with wine or ale, sweetened and spiced, given 
chiefly to sick people, esp. women in childbed; 
also to their visitors. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1824) 561 As me seip, wan ich am ded, 
make me a caudel. 1362 Laneot. P. Pl. A. v. 205 Glotoun 
was a gret cherl .. and cowhede vp a cawdel in clementes 
lappe. ¢1400 Beryn 431 Sit and ete pe cawdell .. pat was 
made With sugir and with swete wyne. 7%1483 Caxton BA, 
ee Trav., Potages, caudell for the seke, chaudel. 1540 

AYNALD Byrth Man u. x. (1634) 152 It is a common vsage 
to give often to women in theyr childbed, caudels of Ote- 
meale. 1570 Levins Wanip. 9 A cadle, potiuncila onacea. 
1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 164 A comfortable 
Caudle made with some Wine, Spices, Sugar, and the yolk 
of anegge. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. .xxi.137 They 
cast cut of their ship .. much suger, and packs of spices, 
making a caudle of the sea round about. 1659-60 Pepys 
Diary (1879) 1. 85 Went to bed and got a caudle made me, 
and sleep upon it very well. 1765 Loudon Chron. 29 Aug. 
202 The resort of different ranks of people at St. James’s to 
receive the Queen’s Caudle is now very great. 1855 
Tuackeray Newcomes 1. 90 She went to see the grocer’s 
wife on an interesting occasion, and won the heart of the 
family by tasting their caudle. . ; 

tb. Caudle of hemp-sced, hempen caudle (ironic- 
ally): =hanging. Ods. p 

1588 Alarprel, Epist. (1845) 22 He hath prooued you to 
haue deserued a cawdell of Hempseed, and a playster of 
neckweed. 1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. VI, 1v. vii. 95 Ye shall 
haue a hempen Caudle then, and the help of hatchet. 

2. Comb. caudle-cup. 

1657 in Picton L’fool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 153 One 
Cawdell Cupp with a top. 1672 Davenant News fr. Ply- 
wouth (1673) 14. 4743 Fiecpine Fou, Weld wi. vii, A pint 
silver caudle-cup, the gift of her grandmother. 1820 D, 
Turner Tour Normandy I. 150 The odd mixture of caudle- 
cup, compliment and courtly flattery. 

Caudle kd-d’l),zv. [f. prec. sb.]} 

l. trans. To administer a caudle to. 

1607 SHAkS. Ti720x 1, iii. 226 Will the cold brooke Can- 
died with Ice, cawdle thy Morning taste. 1672 DavENANT 
Love & Hon. (1673) 256 Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 
That lies in of her first Child. 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 
458 [They] have caudled and befiannelled themselves. 

2. To mix, as in a caudle. 

1790 H. Boyp in Poet. Register (1808) 133 Blessings unso- 
phisticate and pure ; Not caudled for our taste with dregs 
terrene. 1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) V. 44 His High- 
ness has inextricably caudled the two together. 

3. To talk over, lecture (a husband). [A nonce- 
use from ‘ A/rs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures’) 

1845 Tait’s Mag. X11. 482 The mother is easily convinced 
..she must Caudle her husband into the same conviction. 

Caudo- (kd-do), combining form from L. cazda 
tail, as in Caudo-fe-moral a. pertaining to the tail 
and the thigh (of a bat; see quot.). 

1854 OwEN in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. 86/1 An..appendage .. 
which helps to sustain the caudo-femoral membrane. 

Caudren, -dron, etc., obs. ff. CAULDRON. 

Cauellacion, -tion: obs. ff. CAVILLATION. 

+ Cauf. Ods. [Prob. illiterate form of Corr, 
basket.) ‘See quot.) 

41662 Brount Glossogr. (1670 Cauf, a little trunk or chest 
with holes in it, wherein Fishermen keep Fish ‘alive in the 
water, ready for use. (Ilence in Cots, Pinus, Kersey, 

3AILEY, JOHNSON, and mod. Dicts.) 

Cauf, Sc. f. Caur!, Cuarr; dial. f. Corr. 

1862 in Hislop Prov. Scot. 28 A wamefu’s a wamefu’ wer't 
but 0’ hare cauf. 


Caufee, obs. form of Corrrr. 
Caufle, variant of Corrie. 
Caufte, cau3t, cauht, obs. ff. Caucur. 
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Caught (kot), pa. t. and pa. pple. of Carcu v. 

Cauilero: see CAVALIER. 

Cauk (kok), sé. Ods.and dial. Also 5-6 calk(e, 
7-8 cauke, (8 calk, 9 caulk, cawk). [Cf. Du. 
kalk, MDu. calc; OHG., chalch, MHG. calch, calc, 
mod.G. f4alk; also OE. ceale (:—*celc, *calc); 
see CHALK. It is not clear whether ca/&, cazk is 
simply the northern form of CHALK, or adopted 
independently from Du. or I.ow German.] 

1. =CHALK (a@a/.). +2. Lime. Obs, 3. ? Calc 
spar, 4. Barytes, or heavy spar: see CAWK. 

(The quotations cannot easily be separated, but 1653-1729 
are app. in sense 4.) ’ 

© 1440 Prontp. Parv. 58 Calke or chalke, erye, calx, creta, 
1475 Voc. in Wr -Wiilcker 769 Hec cals, a calkestone. 
1483 Cath, Augl. 51 Calke, creta, calx. 1536 BELLENDEN 
Cron, Scot. (1821) 1. Introd. 19 This He wes callit Albion.. 
fra the quhit montanis thairof, full of calk. 1641 FRENCH 
Distill. v. (1651) 154 Take very strong lime, such as the 
dyers use, and call cauke. 1653 Mantove Lead-mines 265 
(E. D. S.) Cauke, Sparr, Lid-Stones, Twitches, Daulings 
and Pees. 1684-5 Boyte AZin. Waters 21 Other Ingredient 
as Spar, Cauke, Sulphur, Orpiment, Arsenick. 1699 De 
La Prrme Diary (Surtees) 212 Four-squair bitts of brick, 
slate and cauk, set in curious figueres. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. 
ATisc. (1733) 1. 87 Wi’ cauk and keel V'll win your bread. 
1729 Martyn in P&il. Trans. XXXVI. 31 Cauk.. Dr. 

oodward says is a coarse talky Spar. 1816 W. Situ 
Strata Ident. 10 A singular variety .. is there called red 
caulk. 1851 Tappinc Gloss. Manlove's Chron. (F. D. S.) 
Calk, calc, cauke, or calcareous spar, is the base mineral 
constituting with brownhen, etc. the deads or rubbish of a 
quick vein. 

+ Cauk, v.! Ods. Also 5 kauke, 6-7 cawk. 
[aONF. caukier, cauguer (mod.Picard coker, F. 
cécher) :~—L. calcadre to tread.] intr. To tread, to 
copulate as birds. Hence Cau‘king v6/. sd. 
Ree 1486-1575 are difficult : cf. Cawk vz. to call as some 

irds.) 

1377 Lanci. P. P/. B. x1. 350 Some bryddes at pe bille 
porwgh brethynge conceyued; And some kauked. 1393 
fbid. C. xv. 162 He [kynde] tauhte be tortle to trede, pe 
pokok to cauke. 1486 Bf. St. Albans A ij a, Hawkis..in the 
tyme of their loue call and not kauke. 1575 Turserv. Fad- 
conrie 21 When the Eagle beginneth to growe to lyking 
neare cawking or calling time. 1675 Phil. Trans. X. 466 
Her natural male dares not sit by her [the Peregrine falcon] 
. but only in cawking time. 1704 WorLipcE Dyct. Rust. 
et Urb. Cawking-time, by this in the Art of Faulconry is 
meant Hawk's treading-time. 

Cauk, cawk, v.42 Sc. To CHALK. 

1725 Ramsay Gextle Sheph. w.i, I'll cawk my face. .and 
shake my head. 1862 in Hislop Prov. Scot. 223 Ye're 
cawking the claith, ere the wab be in the loom. 

2 


Cauk, variant of CALK v.2, to rough-shoe. 

Caukin, -en, obs. forms of CALKIN. 

1572 Mascat Govt. Cattle (1627) 157 Make the outside of 
the shooe alwayes with a caukin. 1617 MARKHAM Caval. 
vi. 61 If he be for the .. draught, chiefly in paued streets, 
then, instead of thick spunges, deep caukens are more com- 
modious. 7688 R. Hotme Armoury ii. 324/2 A Patten 
Shooe..hath both Caukins to secure sore Heels. 

Cauking, caulking 'kO-kin), v6/. sb. Archit. 
and Carp. Also cocking. [Cf. Cock v.2, COCKET. ] 

1721-42 Baiwwey, Cazking, in Architecture, signifies Dove- 
tailing a Cross [1782-90 a-cross}. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. 
s.v. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1. 506 Cauking (Joinery), a 
dovetail, tenon, and mortise-joint by which cross-timbers 
are secured tugether. Used for fitting down tie-beams or 
other timbers upon wall-plates. 1876 Gwitt Arch7t. Gloss., 
Caulking or Cocking, the mode of fixing the tie-beams of a 
roof or the binding Joists of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

Cauky, var. of CAwkyY a. 

Caul (kd1), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 calle, 6 caull(e, 
6-7 call, cal, kall, caule, cawle, 7 kal, kaull, 
kawle, 7-9 cawl, 7~- caul. See also Kein. [a. 
F, cale a kind of small cap or head-dress.] 

1. A kind of close-fitting cap, worn by women: 
a net for the hair; a netted cap or head-dress, 
often richly ornamented. Odés. exc. Hist. 

@ 1327 Pol, Songs (1839) 158 Heo .. scrynketh for shome, 
ant shometh for men, Un-comely under calle. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Troylus 11. 725 And makyn hym a howe [hood] 
above a calle. ¢1391 — Asérol, 1.§ 19 A maner krokede 
strikes. .like to the werk of a womanes calle. ¢ 1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 607 Reticulum, acalle. 1530 Patscr. 202/2 
Call for Maydens, vetz de soye. 1557 Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 
201 On her head a caule of gold she ware. 1600 Haxtuyt 
Voy. (1810) III. 524 Feathers, and cals of net worke. 1697 
De ta Pryme Diary (Surtees) 125 Having opend a coffin 
they found a skelliton, and, about the skull, an antient caul, 
which was a sort of cap or cornet that women wore formerly 
on their heads. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, Prop. etc. 92 With 
paralytic Hands she pulls the Caul From Head as naked 
as the Billiard-ball. 1834 Prancué Brit. Costume 114 The 
hair. . gathered up behind into a cau! of golden network. 

+b. The nettcd substructure of a wig. Ods. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2897/4 A..Perriwig..with a Seal on 
the Caul almost worn of. 1761 Sterne Ty. Shandy III. 
xxxiii, He .. inserted his hand .. between his head and the 
cawl of his wig. 1786 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Bozzy ¢ P. 
Wks. 1812 I. 363 To the foretop of his Wig .. Down to the 
very net-work, named the Caul. 

c. The hinder portion of a woman’s cap. 

1740-61 Mrs. Decany Life §& Corr. (1861) II]. 400 Her 
cap..had a very good effect with a pompon; and behind, 
where you may suppose the bottom of the caul, a knot of 
diamonds. 1798 Jane Austen £e¢t. I. 177, I took the liberty 
a few days ago of asking your black velvet bonnet to lend 
me its cawl 1851 Mayuew Lond. Lab. J. 387 Net for 
making caps and ‘cauls’, which are the plain portion at the 
back, to be trimmed or edged according to the purchaser's 


CAULD. 


taste. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Mrs. Hallib. Troub. 1. xii. 61 
The peculiar net cap, with its high caul and neat little border. 

+2. gen. A net for wrapping something in; any 
omamental network. Oés. 

1481-90 Hioward Househ. Bhs. (1841) 339 Item for iij. callis 
ijd. ob. 1552 /uv. Churches of Surrey 73 A calle for the 
pyx. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. \vii, 732 A greene thicke huske 
. under the same. .certayne thinne skinnes, lyke to cawles 
or nettes. 1634 Herbert Trav. 199 The women..weare a 
large long cawle or sack, lik net-worke, which as a garment 
hides them wholy. 1681 Grew A/useum (J.) An Indian 
Mantle of Feathers, and the Feathers wrought into a caul 
of pack-thread. 

+3. A spider’s web. Obs. 

1548 Hart Chron. (1809) 462 Like a Spyder that daily 
weaveth when hys Calle is torne. 1598 Sytvester Di 
Bartas u. i. 1v. (1641) 104/1 The low-rooft broken wals 
(Instead of Arras) hung with Spiders cauls. 1631 BraTu- 
wait Whiniztes, A linanack-maker, Wis shelves. .are subtilly 
inter-woven with spiders caules. 

Jig. 1594 W. Percy Cada iv. in Arb. Garner VI. 141 
What be mens sighs but cauls of guilefulness? 

+4. Anat. Any investing membrane or structure, 
as the membranes of the brain. Caz ofthe heart: 
app. the pericardium; also jig. (from osea xiii. 8; 
cf. Joel ii. 13). Olds. in general sense. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. (1495' 107 A merueyl- 
lous calle in whiche calle the brayne is wounded and by- 
clypped. 1533 Eryot Cast. Helth (1541) 12 Calles betwixt 
the uttermoste skinne and the fleshe. 1610 BARRoUGH 
Meth. Physick w.\.(1639) 216 The plure or kall that girdeth 
in the ribbes. 1611 Bisre Hosea xiii. 8, I ..will rent the 
kall of their heart. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit, mi. 112 
Worms are bred in the heart and in its Caul. 

Jig. 1579 Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 63 Who so is blinded with 
the caule of beautie. 1636 Featty Clavis JZyst. ii. 26 Cus- 
tome in sinne hath drawne a kall over my conscience. 1643 
S. Marsuatt Le?é, 15 Their long conversing with God-dam- 
wzee's hath .. drawn such a kawl over their hearts, that to 
them damnation is ridiculous. 

5. sfec. a. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the epiplodn or omentum. 

1382 Wyciir £x. xxix. 13 The calle of the mawe, and the 
two kydneers. ¢ 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
442 Wynde hom in the calle of the swyne. 1611 Corar., 
Alzatin, the fat cawle, or kell, wherein the bowels are lapt. 
19713 CHESELDEN A vaz?. 111. iv.(1726) 159 Omentum, or Cawl, 
is a fine membrane Jarded with fat, somewhat like net- 
work. 1802 Parey Vat. 7heol, xi. The omentum, epiploon, 
or cawl, is an apron, tucked up, or doubling upon itself, at 
its lowest part. 

b. The amnion orinner membrane inclosing 
the foetus before birth; es~. this or a portion of it 
sometimes enveloping the head ofthe child at birth, 
superstitiously regarded as of good omen, and 
supposed to be a preservative against drowning. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health cccxix. 103 b, Askyn or a call 
in the whiche a chylde doth lye in the mothers bely. 1610 
B. Jonson A ch, 1. li. (1616) 613 Yo’ were borne with a caule 
o” your head. 1798 Morton Secr. worth know. i. 9 (L-) 
Was he not born with a cawl? 1826 Hoop Sea-Sfel/, In 
his pouch confidingly He wore a baby’s caul. 1849 Dickens 
Dav. Copp. i, 1 was born with a caul, which was advertised 
for sale, in the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen 
guineas. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as (senses 1 and 2) cazl 
fringe, silk, work; *caul-visarded adj.; (sense 
5 a) caul fat. 

1882 Daily Tel. 29 Aug. 5/1 When oleomargarine is made 
from *caul fat. 1653 H. Cocan Pizto's Trav. xxxii. (1663) 
129 A cloth of state of white damask .. with a deep *cawl 
frenge of green silk and gold. 1483 Act 1 Rich. [//, x. § 1 
Laces, *calle sylk or coleyn silk throwen or wrought. 1598 
NasueE Christ's T. (1613) 146 Masker-like *cawle-visarded. 
1577 Harrison England u. xv. (1877) 1. 272 Some ladies 
exercise their fingers. .in *caulworke. 1830 James Darnley 
xxv. 114/1 Here stood a frame for caul work. 

+Caul, 52.2 Obs. [ad. L. cazlis, in Gr. xavads 
stem, stalk, esp. cabbage-stalk, cabbage. Already 
in OE. in sense 1, in forms caze/, cawl, cawel: see 
also CawEL, Cote, KALE.) 

1. A cabbage. Also in comb. cazél-stock, a cab- 
bage-stalk, CASTOcK. 

¢c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1, 240 Genim pysse wyrte croppas pe 
man brassicam siluaticam, & odrum naman caul nemneb. 
azroo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 323 (Plant Names) Caza, vel 
magudaris, caul. ¢1265 Voc. ibid. 559 Caxlus, cholet, 
kaul. 1398 [see Castocx]. 1590 R. Payne Descr, [rel. 
(1841)9 The profite of the swine, winter milke, caules, 1727 
Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Cabbage, Cauls and Sprouts, 

2. Stem, stalk. 

1420 Pallad. on Husb, x1. 381 Take leef, or roote, or 
caule of malowe agrest. 

+Caul, 54.32 Obs.—° 
sheepfold.] A sheepfold. 

1483 Cath. Avgl. 56 A Caule, cavla. 1570 Levins Manip. 
43 A caule, pen, caxla. 1691 Ray N.C. Was. (E. D. S.) 
Cawel, chors [cohors}. 

Caul, st.4  [?a. F. cale, thin piece of wood, 
stone, or the like, inserted under an object to level 
it or steady it: of uncertain origin ; cf. L. ca@/a piece 
or billet of wood, and see Littré.] (See quot.) 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 506 Cax/,a heated board used 
in laying down large veneers. Its heat keeps up the fluidity 
of the glue until all that is superfluous has been pressed out 
at the edges. 1881 Mechanic § 596. 277 An instrument the 
shape of the curve. .called a ‘caul’. . 

Cauld (kdld), sd. Sc. Also caul. A weir ona 
river to divert the water into a mill-lead, 

1805 Scort Last Minstr. u. xiii. note, He commanded 
him to build a cauld or dam-head across the Tweed at 


(ad. L. cazda opening, 


CAULD. 


Kelso. 1818 Lazw-case (Jam.), Right to fish from the head 
of the Black Pool, down to the caul or dam-dyke of Milnbie. 
1839 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1. 104 The whole of the water 
was diverted into the mill-lead by means of a cauld or weir. 

Cauld, v. x. [f. prec.] ¢vans. To provide 
with a cauld; to dam. 

1886 J. Russei.. Renmin. Varrow ix. 294 The stones were 
handy for caulding the river. 

Cauld, Sc. form of Conn, a. and sd. 

Cauldrife (kd ldrif), 2. Se. [ff caudd cold + 
-RIFE, q.¥.] 

1. Mfaving a tendency to cold, chilly. 
things: Causing the sensation of cold, 
persons: Susceptible to cold. ; 

1768 Ross //elenore 142 (Jam.)'T has been a cauldriffe 
day. «1774 Fercusson Poems 1845) 5 Auld Reckie. .bield 
for mony a cauldrife soul. 1837 R. Nico. /’oems (1842) 108 
Whrough it the blast sae cauldrife does gae. 

2. fig. Cold or chilling in feeling or mannct. 

1774 Fercusson Poenrs (1789) 11. 75 ‘Jam.) She tholes.. 
the taunt o’ cauldrife joes. 1825 Ip. Cocksurn Jem. 238 
[Church patronage] gave us cauldrife preachers. 

Hence Cau‘ldrifeness. 

a1662 R. Bawue Left. (1775) 1. 442 (Jam.) We were 
looked upon for our coldrifeness, with a strange eye. 

Cauldron, caldron (ké‘ldran). Forms: 3 
caudroun, 4 cauderoun, cawdroun, caudren, 
gaudroun), 4-5 cawdrone, -run, 4-7 caudron, 
5 cawdren, -derowne, -durne, -tron, caudryn, 
calderon, 5-6 caldrone, 5-7 cawdron, 6 caud-, 
cauld-, cautherne, 5— caldron, 6-cauldron, See 
also CHALDRON. [ME . caud(e ron, -oun, a, AF. 
and ONF. cas e\ron, -oun, corresp. to central OF. 
chaud\e)ron, Sp. calderon, \t. calderone, angmenta- 
tive of *caldario, *calderio:—L.caldartumhot-bath, 
of which the pl. cadddéria exists in It. caldaja, Pg. 
celdetra, Sp. caldera, Pr. caudiera, NE. caudiere, 
F. chaudidre kettle. The / is a later inscrtion of 
the Renascence, in imitation of Latin, which has 
gradually been recognised in pronunciation: Sc. 
has still candron, cautdron. The spelling casddron 
decidedly preponderates in modem use, though 
the dictionaries from Johnson downward have 
favoured ca/dron.] 


1, A large kettle or boiler. 

¢1300 St. Brandan 158 Hi. .soden hem fisch ina caudroun. 
1320 Seuyz Sag, (W.) 2460 A gret boiland cauderoun. 
1382 WycLir £ccfus. xiii. 3 What shal comune the caudron 
to the pot? 1387 &. &. iW1t/s (1882) 2 Pe gaudroun in pe 
kechyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.x1x. cxxviil. (1495) 
933 A caudren is a vessel of kechen. ¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wicker 662, //oc catturiumt, caldron. ¢x440 Anc. Cookery 
in Housel. Ord.11790) 433 Sethe it ina pot..or ina cawdron. 
c14g0 Gesta Row, 381 (Add. MS.) A_Cawderowne full of 
wellyng piche and brymstone. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Sav. ii. 
14 The Cauldron, or ketell, or panne, or pot. 1556 /uv. in 
French Shaks, Geneat. (1869) 471 In the kitchen .. ij. ca- 
thernes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 30 Thys yere [1521] 
was a man soddyne ina cautherne in Smythfelde. . because 
he wold a poyssynd dyvers persons. 1605 Sutaxs. Jacé, 1. 
i. 1: Double, double, toile and trouble, Fire burne, and 
Cauldron bubble. 1611 Sreeo ///st. Gt. Brit. tx. xii. (1632) 
686 Fiue hundred Cawdrons made of beasts skins. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. 1. 280 Some steep their Seed, and 
some in Cauldrons boil. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 151 These 
will the caldron, these the tripod give. 1856 Froune //is¢. 
Eng. 1. 289 For the poisoners of the soul there was the 
stake, for Re poisoners of the body, the boiling cauldron. 
1875 B. Tavtor Faust 1. vi. roo A great caldron, under 
which a fire is burning. 

Jig. 1844 Dickens Wart. Chuz.(C, D, ed.) 173 Chance con- 
tributions that fell into the slow cauldron of their talk. 1864 
Lowey Fireside Taz. 193 When the great caldron of war 
is seething. 

2. iransf, A natural formation suggesting a 
cauldron, in shape, or by the agitation of a con- 
tained fluid. 

11413 Lyoc, Pylgr. Sowle i. x. (1483) 56 This is cleped 
the Caudron and the pytte of helle.} @ 1763 SHENSTONE 
Wks. (1764) 1. 23 Wesuvio’s horrid cauldrons roar. 1787 
Burns Fall of Fyers, Still thro’ the gap the struggling 
river toils, And still, below, the horrid caldron boils. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xvii. (1852) 375 Deluges of..lava which 
have flowed..over the ruins of the great caldrons. 1872 
Bracnie Lays /Jight. 9 The cauldron of the sea, 

Cauldron, v rare. [f. prec. sb] ¢rans. To 
put or enclose in (or as in) a cauldron. 

1791 Ik. Darwin Sot, Gard. 1. 129 Where..Cauldron’d in 
rock, innocuous Lava burns, 1808 J. Bartow Cofumé. m1. 
252 Dark fiend that..cauldrons in his cave that fiery flood. 


Caul(e, obs. form of CALL. 
+Cauled, fa. pple. Obs. rare—. [f. Cavr 56.1 


+-ED*,] Having or adorned with a caul. 

1393 Lanci. P. Pf. C. xvi. 351 In riche robes rabest he 
walketh, Y-called and ycrymyled. 

Cauler, obs. Sc. var. of CALLER a. 

Caulescent (kdlesént), a. [f. L. caul-ts stalk, 
after arborescent, etc.) Acquiring or growing to 
astem or stalk; sfec. in Sot. having an obvious 
stem apouing above the ground. 

1794 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. xxvi. 405 Dog Violet is one 
of the caulescent or stalky kind. 1830 Linntey Nad. Syst. 
Bot. 154 Half-shrubby caulescent plants. 1846 Dana 
Zooph, (1848) 494 Caulescent ramose, subdichotomous and 


lobate, 1881 Baker in Jrul. Linn, Soc. XVIII. 28 A 
bulbous caulescent herb. 
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Caulf, -ed, obs. forms of Car}, Canven, 

Caulgarthe, var. of CALGARTH. 

1570 Luvins Manip. 34 The caulgarthe, herbarium, 

Caulicle (ko:lik’] . Bot. [ad. L. caudiceedus, dim. 
of caelis stalk.) <A little stalk or stem; spec, a. 
‘the initial stalk or stem in an embryo, the radicle’ 
(Gray); b. a small stem proceeding from a bud 
formed at the neck of a root, without the previous 
production of a leaf; ¢@. tle stipe of certain fungals. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Caulictes, little stalks. 1880 Gray 
Stract. Bot. ii. ro Caulicle or Radicle. /4/d iti. 40 The 
initial stem, the caulicle. 1882 Vinus Sachs’ Sot. 443 The 
foot icaulicle) of the young plant [Salvinia]. 

Caulicole (ko likoul). circh. [a. Fy caulicole, ad. 
It. caulicolo, ad. L. caslicedus,all in same sense; see 
next.) f/. ‘The eight lesser branches or stalks in 
the Corinthian capital springing out from the four 
greater or principal caules or stalks’ (Gwilt). 

1816 J. SuttH Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 179 ‘These volutes 
spring out of small twisted husks placed between the leaves 
of the second row, called caulicoles. 1848 KickMan Archit. 
39 ‘Che small space left of the bell is filled by caulicoles. 

Caulicolous (k9likdlas), a. Bol. [f. L. casl-cs 
stem + -co/a inhabitant + -ous.] ‘ Applied to para- 
sitical phanerogamous plants that draw their 
nourishment by mcans of lateral suckeis on their 
stems’, as the Dodder (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Caulicule (ko likisd). ot. [a. F. caultcule, 
ad. L. cauliculus; see next.) (See quot.) 

1835 Linorey /utrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 61 ‘The imaginary 
line of division between the radicle and the cotyledons is 
the caulicule. 1870 BentLEy Se¢. 335 The point of union 
of the base of the plumule with the radicle and cotyledons, 
is called the caulicule or tigelle, ’ ; 

|| Cauliculus (kolikidlvs). [L. dim. of caudlis 
stem.] in Bot. =CAULICLE, CAULICULE; in rchit. 
= CAULICOLE. 

1830 Linpiey Wat. Syst. Bot. 116 Embryo very large .. 
with a long 2-edged cauliculus, having two sinall cotyledons 
at the top. 1879 Sir G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 1. 84 Points 
of resemblance to the Corinthian capital, as the cauliculli. 

Cauliferous (kdliferas), a. Bot. [f. L. cauli-s 
stem + -/er bearing +-ous.] Producing or having 
a stem or stalk, 

1708 21 Kersey, Cautiferous Plants are such as havea 
true Stalk, which a great many have not. 1753 CuamBers 
Cyel. Supp, s.v., Perfectly cauliferous, as cabbage. 1755 
in JonNSON ; and in subseq. Dicts. 

Cauliflorous (kgliflderas), a. Bot. [f. L.cazl-r's 
stem + -/ldr-us flowering +-ous.] Having flowers 
on the stem. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cauliflower (kgliflaner), sé. Forms: a. 6 
colieflorie, 6-7 cole-fiory, -florie, 7 coly-flory, 
coley-florey, colliflory. 8. 7 coleflower, colly- 
flowre, coly-, cauly-, caully-, cawly-flower, 
4-8 collyflower, colliflower, 8- cauliflower. 
[The 16th c. cole-florye, colie-florie, was app. cor- 
tupted from the mod.L. caed/:-fldra or F. chou-flor?, 
chou-fleuri, assimilated to Ing. Cote. (The L. 
and F. both mean ‘ flowered cole or cabbage’: ef. 
Ger. blumenkohl, Du. bloemkool ‘flower-cole’. Cf. 
also It. cavolfiore, pl. cavoli (caoli) fiort, Sp. 
coliflor. The later colly-flower and cauliflower 
are assimilated to flower, and to the L. caudiflora. 
So mod.F. has made chou-fleurt into chou-fleur 
‘ cole-flower’.] 

1. One of the cultivated varieties of the cabbage 
(Brassica oleracea botrylts cauliflora), the young 
inflorescence of which forms a close fleshy white 
edible head. 

a. 1597 Geraro Herbal xxxvi, 246 Cole Florie, or after 
some Colieflorie. /dd. 316 Cole-flory is called in Latin 
Cauliflora. 1601 Hottano Ptiny 11, 26 There grow out of 
the same coleworte other fine colliflories (if I may so say). 
1610 \W. FotkincHam Art of Survey t. xi. 37 The Coley 
florey, Rape-cole, Muske-melon. 1620 Venxner Via Necta 
(1650) 186 Cole-florie exceedeth all the other kinds of Cole- 
worts. 1621-6 Bacon Sy/va § 484 Lettuce, or Coleflory, or 
Artichoake. 1659 R. Lovey //erba/ 104 Cole-florie. 

RB. 1621 G. Sanoys Ovrd's Met. vin. (1626) 167 Her 
husband gathers coleflowrs, with their leaues. 1634 Ad- 
thorp MS. in Simpkinson [Washingtons Introd. 24 For 
20 collyflowres oo 13 00, 1647 R. StapyLton Fuvenal 70 
What smells oth’ lampe dawbes thy pale colyflowers. 1664 
Evetyn Aal Hort. (1729) 190 Karly Cauly-flower. /éid. 
212 Sow..Cawly-flowers for Winter Plants. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury 1. 64/2 The Cole-flower or Colliflower. 1734 
Mrs. Penoanrves in Mrs. Detany's Corr. (1861) 1. 478 For 
dinner. .boiled leg of lamb and loin fried. collyflowers and 
carrots. 1771 Smotcetr Aumph. Ct. \L.) They scarce know 
a_crab from a cauliflower. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp £ug. 
Housekpr, (1778) 353 Take the closest and whitest colly- 
flowers you can get. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 265 The Cault- 
flower. . brought into BAe Indl toon the island of Cyprus. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as cauliflower excre- 
scence, growth (/atho/.), terms applied to natural 
or morbid growths tliat are developed in the form 
of a stem with branches and branchlets all closely 
applied to each other or crowded, e.g. acinous 
glands, villous tumours, etc.; cauliflower wig, 
a wig supposed to resemble a cauliflower. 

1832 Veg, Subst, Food 266 Cauliflower seed obtained from 
England is the most esteemed in Holland. 1753 London 
Mag. (Fairholt!, {Names of wigs} The pigeon’s wing, the 


CAULKAGE. 


comet, the cauliflower, etc. 1833 A. Foxmiangue Axe, 
under 7 ctdmin. (1837) 11. 382 We la Bishop} liad cauliflower 
wig, aprun, shovel hut. 1882 Daily Vet. & Sept. 5 4 Under 
the goud Queen Anne the ‘cauliflower’ wig canie into 
clerical fashion, /éaf?. 10 Oct, 5,4 This gave the porter a 
tine fruthy ur cauliflower head, 

Cauliflower, v. rare. 
?To powder (a wig. 

1799 Souturv Nondeser, vi, Some Barber's leathern pow 
der-bag Wherewith he feathers, frosts, or caulifluwer 
Spruce Beau, or Lady fair, or Doctur grave. 1845 Lv. 
Camrsete Chancellors (18 7 VU. lit. 249 10 triin the whole 
Chapter and to cauliflower their wigs, 

Cauliform (koliffim, a. [f. L. caul-ts stem 
+-FORM.]  Stem-shaped, stem-like. 

1847 in Craic. 

Caulin (ko lin). Chem. [f. L. caul-és cablage 
+-ix.] The colouring principle of red cabbage. 

1881 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Caurlinar, -ary, a [Bad formations.] © next. 

185x Ricuarpson Geof. vit. 203 They are caulinar, borne 
on the stem. 1870 Bentiey Bot, un When they reinain as 
litile leaflets on each side of the base of the petiole, but 
quite distinct front it, they are called caulinary. 

Cauline klein), a. ot. [ad. mod.1.. cacdinus, 
f. caudis stalk.J Of or belonging to the stem. 

1756 Phil. Trans, XLIX. 835 Cauline leaves. 1807 J. 
I. Ssutu Phys. Bot. 130 ‘The Flower-stalk is ..cauline, 
when it grows immediately out of the main stem. 1 
Gray Struct. Bot. iti, (1880) 86 Whatever is produced in 
the axil of a leaf is cauline. 1870 Hooker Stud. tora 21 
Cauline leaves sessile auricled. 1884 Bowrr & Scotr De 
Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 340 The vascular elements running 
into the leaf here abut on the cauline vessels. 

{Caulis kolis). Pl. caules (koliz,. [Lat., 
stem, stalk; in Gr. xavads.] 

L. Arch. Each of the four principal stalks which 
support the volutes and helices in a Corinthian 
capital. 

1563 SHute Archit. Diijb, Voluta .. which goeth out of 
Caulis. 1876 Gwitt Arciit. Gloss., Cauticolx, the eight 
lesser branches or stalks in the Corinthian capital springing 
out from the four greater or principal caules or stalks. 

2. Bot. The stalk or stem of a plant, esp. of a 
herbaceous plant in its natural state. 

1870 Benttey Sot. ror It is called a caulis in plants which 
are herbaceous, or die down annually. 

Caulk (kdk), 56. Naut. slang. [?f, CAULK v.] 
A dram, a ‘drop’ of liquor; = CAULKER 3. 

1833 Marryat P. Siwiple (1863) 265, 1 had no time to 
take a caulk if 1 was inclined. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & E. 
Xxxil. 443 I’ve a had a bit o’ a caulk, but not a drap more. 

Caulk, var. of Cauk chalk, Cawk barytes. 

Caulk, calk (kok),v. Forms: 5 caulke. 
kalke, 5-7 calke, 7 ealck e, kauk, chalk’, 3 
cawke, 7- caulk, calk. [In 15th c. calke, caulke 
(the same word as Cavuk v., a. OF. canguer to 
tread, to press or squeeze in with force, to tent 
a wound :—1.. calcare to tread, stamp, press closc 
together, press in. The prevailing spelling for a 
century back has been cas/é, though dictionaries 
retain ca/é from Johnson. ] 

lL. ¢rans. To stop up the seams of (a ship, etc.) 
by driving in oakum, or the like, melted pitch or 
resin being afterwards poured on, so as to prevent 
leaking. 

?a1500 Chester Plays 1.(1843) 47, 1 will goe gaither slyche 
The shippe for to caulke and pyche. 1552 Hutort, [ote> 
or shyppes calked with towgh. 1555 Even Decades IV. 
Ind.w. viii. (Arb. 174 To calke shyppes. 1578 I. N_ tr. Cong. 
VW, India 313 The Verganiines were calked witl: Towe and 
Cotten Wooll. 1611 Beaum. & Fu. Scornf. Lady m. i, 
You smell as if you were new calk‘d. a@1618 Raveicn 
Royat Navy 27 Ocunt wherewith they Calke the seams of 
the Ships. 1638-48 G. Dasiet clog. v. 334 How kauk'd 
& trin'd y* Ship may be, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. x. 295 
In the South Seas the Spaniards do make Oakam to chalk 
their Ships, with the husk of the Coco-nut. 1708 J. C. 
Compl, Collier (1845)24 Like as a Ship or Vessel is Cawked 
on the Ocean. 1718 STEELE Fish-poot 181 Were her hold 
well caulked down. 1779 Forrest Voy. .V Guinea 283 The 
vessel] wanting to be fresh calked. 1801 in Nicolas Dis/. 
Netson (1845) 1V.417 They have been caulked and fitted for 
service. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxvi. 87. 1856 Kant 
Arct. are I]. xxv, 247 They were to be calked and swelled. 
1869 Sir E. Reep S/rip-dnild. ii. 45 The butts of the plates 
can be efficiently caulked before the angle-iron is secured 
to the bottom. ; 

2. To stop up the crevices of (windows, ete.). 

1609 B. Joxson Sif, Mont. 1.1, The windores close shut, 
and calk‘d. 1725 Braotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Fruttery, Win- 
dows. .ought to have very good double Sashes made of 
Paper and well caulk’d. 1796 Morse Amer. Geey. I. 73 
The windows are caulked up against winter. 1884 GILMOtk 
Wongols iv. 41 These houses.. are log-built, the seams 
being caulked with moss. an ; 

Jig. 1777 SuERIOAN Sch. Scand. u, ii, The widow Ochre 
caulks her wrinkles. " . 

3. Naul. slang. a. /rans. To stop, ‘shut up’. 
b. intr. To slecp. : 

1836 FE. Howaro A. Reefer Ixx, I can't cleat Rattlin, and 
tarnation glad am [ to see that you can’t caulk either 186 
Ssytu Sarlor's Word-bk. 173 Canlk, to lie down on dec 
and sleep, with clothes on. 1881 W. C. Russet, Ocean 
Free L. V1. 131 Tocautk his banter, I asked him, etc. 

Caulkage ko kedz). rare”. [f. Cavan 7. + 
-Ack; cf. cordage.] Material for caulking a ship. 

1745 P. Tuomas Jrut, Anson's Voy. 171 From the Husk 
covering the Shell of the Nut..they make Caulkage. 
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[f prec. sb.) trans. 


CAULKER. 


Caulken, var. of CALKIN. 

1883 Crane Sinithy & Forge 47 Caulkens..general on the 
hind shoes in London, and many parts, for heavy work, 

Caulker (ko-ka1). Forms: 5- calker, 6 caw- 
ker, 7— caulker. [f. CavLK v.+-ER1}.] 

1. One whose work it is to caulk ships. 

1495 Act. 11 Hen. VII, xxii. § 1 A maister Calker by the 
day liijd. 1552 Hutoet, Calkers betle, or malle to dryue in 
‘towe. 1611 Biste Ezek. xxvii. 9g, 27. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xvi. 55 One was a ship wright, and the other 
a Caulker. 1780 Coxe Xuss. Disc. 107 Old cordage fit for 
caulker’s use. 1802 Naval Chron. VII. 370 The..caulkers 
continued at their work. 

+2. A tool for caulking, ?a caulking-iron. Oés. 

1543 Richmond, Wells (1853) 43 lij payre of pynsowrs, vid. 

. ij cawkers, ij@. 19779 Naval Chron, (1799) 1. 203 It.. 
shivered two caulkers to pieces. 

3. slang. A dram, a ‘drop’ of liquor. [?some- 
thing ‘to keep out the wet’.] 

1808 J. Mayne Siller Gun 89 (Jam.) The magistrates wi’ 
loyal din, Tak aff their cau’kers. 1832-53 IVAistle-biukie 
(Sc. Songs) Ser. 111. 89 Wi’ here tak’ a caulker, and there 
tak’ ahorn. a@1854 J. Witson 77ces, Neither you nor I.. 
can be much the worse. .of a caulker of whiskey. 

4. slang. Anything surprising or incredible ; cf. 
CYAN. 

Caulker, var. of CALKER?2. 

Caulking (ko-kin), vd7. sd. [f. CauuK v.] 

1. The action of the verb CauLK. Also fig. 

1481-90 Hloward Househ. Bks. (1841) 70 To the Spanyard 
for kalkyng iiij@. 1577 Epen & Wittes Hist. Trav. 224b, 
Lycour..lyke vnto pytche..very commodious for the calk- 
yng of shyppes. 1692 in Caft. Sueith’s Seauan's Grain... 
xv. 76 Caulking, is driving of Ockham, Span-hair, and 
the like into all the seams of the Ship, to keep out Water. 
1884 Law Times 10 May 26/2 Repairs of caulking. 

2. attrib. and in comdb., as caulking-chisel, a 
chisel for closing the seams between iron plates ; 


caulking-iron, an instrument resembling a chisel 


used for driving the oakum into the seams of | 


ships; caulking-mallet, a mallet for driving 
this. 

1627 Capt. SmitH Seanan’s Gramm. ii. 13 A calking Tron 
anda Mallet. 1666 DrypeN Aux. Miraéd.cxivi, Their left- 
hand does the calking-iron guide. @ 1859 Macautay /77st. 
Zug. (1861) V. 75 [Peter the Great] wielded with his own 
hand the caulking iron and the mallet. 1879 Cornk. Alag. 
Jan. 41 Docks, timber yards, calking basins, and ship- 
builders’ yards. 

Caulking: see also CAUKING. 

Caully-flower, obs. var. of CAULIFLOWER. 

Caulm, var. of CaLm 5.2 mould. 

Caulme, obs. form of CALM 54.1 
day or weather. 

1570 Levins Alaxip. 44 The Caulme, seduzn, cauma. 

Caulo- (k65:lo), combining form of Gr. xavads (or 
L. caulis) stem of a plant, forming first element in 
various technical terms of Botany, as Cau‘lobulb, 
a leaf-bearing or floriferous stem swollen at the 
base, as in Ranunculus bulbosus, and many ot- 
chids, Caulocarpic, Cauloca‘rpousa. [Gr. xapmus 
fruit], producing flowers and fruit on its stem and 
branches many years without perishing, as ordinary 
shrubs and trees. Caulorhi-zous a. [Gr. pi(a root], 
sending forth roots from the stem. Can‘losare = 
caulobulb. Canlotaxis [Gr. rafis arrangement 
after phyllotaxts)], (see quot.). 

1880 Gray Bot. Te.xrt-bk. 401 Caulocarpic, applied to 
plants which live to flower and fructify more than once or 
indefinitely. 1835-61 HeNstow (cited by Webster for 
caulocarpous.) 1882 T. Hick in ¥rx/, Bot. 297 The arrange- 
ment and relation of the central and lateral axes of a plant 
. .for these the term caulotaxis will be found convenient. 

Caulome (ko1é:m). Bot. [f. Gr. xavdds stem, 
after rhizonte, Gr. piCwpya (f. 6rCd-ev to strike root) ; 
see -oME. Also in Greco-Latin form cazdoma.] 
The general name for the leaf-bearing axis of a 
plant ; a stem or branch, or any member morpho- 
logically corresponding to these. 

1875 Bexnett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 1. iii. 129 Applying a 
common name to all those parts which bear leaves; they 
may be termed Stem-structures (Caulomes) or simply Axes. 
1883 G. ALLEN in .Vature 492 A central axis or caulome. 

Ifence Caulo'mic a., belonging to a caulome. 

1880 Nature XXIII. 159 The bundles. . belonging to the 
roots spring partly out of the caulomic vascular ring. 

Caulp, var. of Caupr sé. Obs. 

+Cauly, a. Ods. rare. [f. Caun sb.1+-y1.] 
Of the nature of a caul. 

1615 Crooxre Body of Alan 94 Immediately vnder these 


? Heat of the 


Cipresse wings..or Cauly cobwebs, appeareth the Maze or- 


labyrinth of the guts. 

Cauly flower, obs. var. of CAULIFLOWER. 

Caum, var. of CALM and CAME sé. 

Caum, v. Sc. ‘To whiten with CamstonE’ 
{ Jamicson). 

\Cauma (kj-ma). J/ed. [L., a. Gr. xadpa 
burning heat.] The burning heat ofa fever. 

1811 Hoover Aled. Dict. 1880 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Caumatic (koOma'tik). AZed. [f. Gr. xadpa, 
xavpar- burning hcat +-1¢.] Kclating to the burn- 
ing heat of a fevcr. 

1880 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Caumbre, obs. form of CHAMBER. 
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Caum stane, var. of CAMSTONE, 

1831 in Hone }var Bk. 1127 A multifarious variety of 
articles, such as..sand, caum stane, herrings. 

Caun-: see Can-; Caunged, see CHANGED. 

Caunter. a/. and Afining. [app. a deriv. of 
Cant s6.1 or v.23; but the value of the -ER is 
doubtful. App. diffused in Mining use from 
Comwall.] 

A. as sd. {or ?absol. use of adj.): a. (also 
caunter-lode), a lode crossing the general direc- 
tion of the veins in a mine, a cross-vein. 

1810 J.T. in Xisdon’s Surv. Devon p. xiii, Besides the east 
and west veins, others are found which run either north or 
south, or on points of the compass between these; they are 
called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or caunters. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Caunter-lode, a lode which 
inclines at a considerable angle to the other contiguous 
veins. 1881 Raymonp Aliuiny Gloss. 

b. (See quot.) 

1880 117. oruwall Gloss., Caunter, a cross-handed blow, 

B. adj. (or ? attrzb.) Crossing, cross, transverse. 

1880 Prospectus of W. Froutino & Bolivia Gold Mining 
Co. 3 The several lodes .. have a strike..crossed by a great 
number of caunter branches, or feeders. 


+ Cauntercotte. Ods. [Cf. CANTEL-copE, CAn- 
TORCOPE.] A kind of ecclesiastical vestment. 


1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Ann. Lichfield 1V.26 
Itm. v. albes, ij cauntercottes, itij alterclothes. 


+ Caup, caulp. Sc. Ods. [Of doubtful deriva- 
tion: ON. dap stipulation, wages, pay, suits the 
form, and perhaps the sense; but a Celtic origin 
would a priori be expected.] (See quot. 1597.) 

1489 Act Fas. /V (1597) § 18 Certaine Gentlemen. .heads 
of kin in Galloway hes vsed to take Caupes. 1597 SKENE 
De verb. signif, Caupes, Calpes, in Galloway and Car- 
rict, signifies ane gift, sik as horse, or vther thing, quhilk 
ane man in his awin life-time, & liege poustie giues to his 
Maister, or to onie vther man, that is greatest in power and 
authoritie, and speciallie to the head & chiefe of the clan, for 
his maintenance & protection, like as for the samin efiect and 
cause, sindrie persons payis Black-maill to thieues, or main- 
teiners of thieues, contrair the laws of this realme. Bot in 
the Iles and Hie-lande of this Realme, the Calpes are pre- 
sentlie payed be him, quha oblishis him theirfore, after his 
decease. Swa the Here3zelde is payed be provision of the 
Law : and Calpe is given be speciall paction and obligation, 
baith the ane and the vther, after the decease of the debtor. 
Ane notable oppression is vsed in taking vp of the Caupe. 
1609 — Reg. Ala. xxiii. 137 Caupes sould not be taken be 
gentlemen, and heads of the kin in Galloway, and Carrick, 
vnder the paine of oppression. 1617 Act Fas. V/, xxi, The 
Vniawfull taking from them, after their deceisse, vnder the 
name of Caulpes, of their best aucht, whether it be Oxe, 
Meare, Horse, or Cowe. 1885 Edin. Rev. Apr. 326 Caulpes 
which were fines on the death of a Vassal or a tenant. 

Caup, var. of Cap 56.3, a bowl. 

Cauphe, cauph-house: see CoFFEE,.HOUSE. 

Cauple, variant of CapLE, Ods., a horse. 

+ Cau‘ponate, v. Oéds. [f. L. cauponat- ppl. 
stem of caufondri to traffic or trade in, f. cazpor- 
em retail tradesman, huckster, innkeeper. ] 

1. iztr. To sell liquor or victuals, keep a victual- 
ling-house. 

1656 in Btount Glossogr.; 1721 in BaiLey; 1755 in JoHN- 
son; and in mod. Dicts. ; 

2. trams. To deal like a huckster with; to traffic 
in for the sake of gain. fig. [so L. cauponari. | 

1653 GaupEN {Yierasp. 195 By cauponating Religion, and 
handling the Scriptures deceitfully. 1656 Blount Glossogr. 
s.v., To cauponate a war, to make war for money. 1715 
BentLey Sevm. x. 360 All the Privileges of the gospel 
truck’d and cauponated by Popery. 


+Caupona tion. Ods. [f. as prec.: see -ATION.] 
Petty dealing or trafficking ; tricky or unfair deal- 
ing ; mixing of liquors, adulteration. 

a1sss Latimer Seriz. & Rez. (1845) 348 Some would 
preach the truth of God .. without cauponation, and adul- 
teration of the Word. 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Pref. 9 Falsifi- 
cation or (to vse the Apostles Wordes) cauponation and 
adulteration of Gods word. 1675 R. VAUGHAN Coluage 2 
A second use of Cauponation. 1715 BenTLeY Sez. x. 346 
Expose their corruptions and cauponations of the Gospel. 

+ Cau‘ponize, v. Obs. [f. L. caupin-em (see 
CAUPONATE) + -1ZE.] 

1. intr. To act as victualler, huckster, or sutler. 

1765 Waxpurton Lett. late Prelate (1808) No. 171, The 
wealth of our rich rogues, who cauponised to the Armies in 
Germany in this last war. 

2. trans. To traffic in like a retail dealer or 
tavern-keeper ; to mix and adulterate for gain. 

1652 GauLE J/fagastroiu.To Rdr., To the great dishonour- 
ing of God .. despising of the Spirit, cauponizing of the 
Word. 1771 Westey Wks. (1872) V. 459 We do not caupon- 
ize, mix, adulterate, or soften it [the word of God]. 

Caure. Sc. Bad spelling of ca’er, for cauver, 
calver, calves: see CALF. 

1806 R. Jamieson Pop. Ballads 1. 286 (Jam.) The caure 
did haig, the queis low. 1868 G. Macpvona.p X. Falconer 
I. 41 Wha ever heard o’ caure at this time o’ the year? 

Caurie, caury, obs. forms of Cowry. 

Caursin, -yn, var. of CAoRSIN. 

+ Caury-maury. Ods. Also cawry-mawry, 
cauri-mauri. 

1287 in Rogers Hist. Agric. & Prices 11. 536/4 {Linen and 
Clothing) T[?CJaursmaurs. 1362 Lanot. P. 27. A. v. 62, 
I-cloped in A Caurimauri [v. ~ caury maury, cawrymawry, 
kaurymaury] | coupe him not discreue. a@1529 SKELTON 
Elynour Rui. 149 Some loke strawry, Some cawry-mawry. 


? A kind of coarse, rough material. | 


CAUSALLY. 


|| Causa. The L. word for Cause, occas. used 
in Eng., esf.in the phrases cazvsa caztsans a causing 
cause, 1.e. a primary or original cause; cazsa 
causata a caused cause, a secondary or interme- 
diate cause; vera causa a true or real cause. 

¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 428 For he was causa ofhis brotheris 
deythe. 1659 Rusuw. H/ést. Cod/. 1. 461 Among the Logi- 
cians there are two causes; there is Causa causans, and 
Causa Causata, The Causa causans .. is not the Warrant 
from the Lords of the Council, for that is Causa causata. 

Causable (ko:zab'l), ¢. rare. [f. CAUSE v. + 
-ABLE.] That may be caused. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. xxi, That. .which is 
naturally causable. /éd. vit. vi, The Deluge .. being not 
possibly causable from naturall showres above, or watery 
eruptions below. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoox. (1801) I. 43 The 
fibrous contractions became causable by volition. 

Hence Causabi'lity. 

1881 Nature No, 616. 372 The causability of tubercle. 

Causal (k6:z41), 2. (sé.) [ad. L. causaiis re- 
lating to a cause, f. causa cause: cf. F. cazsal.] 

1. Of or relating to a cause or causes. 

1570 BittincsLey Auclid x1. def. xii. 316 A causall definition 
geuen by the Cause efficient. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 
1v. 268 The independence of the Divine Essence as to al 
causes and causal limitation. 1858 WHEWELL Novus Org. 
Reuov, 121 (L.) Aiming at the formation of a causal section 
in each science of phenomena. P 

2. Of the nature of a cause; acting as a cause. 

1642 View of Priut. Book int. Observat. 12 This peoples 
election .. hath no causall influx .. into the Regal power 
conveyed. 1672 H. More Brief Reply 262 As being a 
means to this end, and, therefore, Causal thereto. 1699 
Burnet 39 Art, xvii. (1700) 162 The Certainty of the Pre- 
science is not antecedent or causal, but subsequent and 
eventual. 1858 Mansec Bauipton Lect, ii. (ed. 4) 34 The 
condition of causal activity. 188: P. Brooks Candle of 
Lord 101 One supreme causal God. 

3. Of the nature of cause and effect. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. wi, iii. (1712) 91 Any causal 
connexion betwixt those ceremonies and the ensuing Tem- 
pests. 31712 Brackmore Creation 225 The links of all the 
causal chain. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 
iv. vil. 463 The causal connexions among those traits were 
obscured by other connexions. 1856 Emerson Aug. Traits, 
Lit, Wks. (Bohn) II. rog That..the term cause and effect 
was loosely or gratuitously applied to what we know only 
as consecutive, not at all as causal. 

4. Gram.and Logic. Expressing a cause. Cazsal 
proposition: see quot. 1724. 

c1530 More Answ, Frith Wks. 840/2 Thoughe I woulde 
graunt this causale proposicion. a@1638 Mepe Wes. 1. xix. 
(1672) 70 A causal or conditional Conjunction. 1655 Gur- 
NALL Chr. it Arm, i. § 2 (1669) 59/1 The words are coupled 
to the precedent with that causal particle For 1724 
Warts Logic 167 Causal propositions are, where two pro- 
positions are joined by causal particles; as, houses were 
not built, that they might be destroyed. 1870 Jess Sopho- 
cles’ Electra (ed. 2) 8/2 Type and xpovw..are causal datives, 

B. as sé. a. A causal conjunction or particle. 

1530 Pacscr.. 148 Some [conjunctions] be causales & serve 
to bring in a sentence whereby the cause of a mater spoken 
of before is expressed. 1750 Harris Herwes ii. (1786) 245 
Causals subjoin causes to effects. 

b. A thing implying a cause. 

1652 W. SciaTer Civil Magist. (1653) 25 Causalls they are 
.. casual they are not. 

Causality (k6ze'liti). [mod. f. on L. type 
*causdlitds, t. causdl-is CAUSAL + -ITY.] 

1. Causal quality, character, efficiency, or agency; 
fact or state of being or acting as a cause. 

1603 Sir C. Heypon Fud. Astrol. ii. 69 When they are 
called signes, their causalitie is not excluded. 1649 JER. 
Tavior Life Christ u. x. vii. ® 6 Faith is the beginning 
grace, and hath influence and causality in the production of 
the other. 1678 Cupwortu /zZed/, Syst. 750 A Power or Caus- 
ality, whereby that which was Not before, was afterwards 
Made to Be. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. A/au 11. 1. P 16. 67 To 
ascribe a real Causality to Free-will. 1875 Grinpon Life 
ii. 14 Nature has no independent activity, no causality of 
its own. ; 

2. The operation or relation of cause and effect ; 
‘the law of mind which makes it necessary to 
recognise power adequate to account for every oc- 
currence’ (Fleming's Vocab. Philos. 1887). 

1642 O. SepGwicke Eugland’s Preserv. 10 By way of order 
only, and not by causality. 1817 CoLeripGEe Siog. Lit. 62 
The law of causality holds only between homogeneous 
things. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aletaph. xxxix (1859) II. 
376 The nature and genealogy of the notion of Causality. 
1860 Emerson Cound. Lifz ii. (1861) 34 A belief in causality, 
or strict connection between every trifle and the principle 
of being .. characterizes all valuable minds. 1870 Bowen 
Logic x. 333 Vhe necessary laws of Causality and Time. 

3. Phrenology. The mental faculty of tracing 
effects to causes. 

1874 Birackin SelfCult. 6 The quality of mind, which 
58 ptirenologists call causality. 

«4. An excuse. (? Not Eng.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Causality, Causatiou, an excuse, 
essoyning or pretence. 

Causally (kg-zali), adv. [f Causa, + -Ly2.] 
In a causal way, with causal force; in the manner 


of, ov as being the cause ; by way of cause and effect. 

@1638 Mene HVks, 1. xxiv. (1672) 91 Kat is..to be taken 
here [Luke ii. 14] for a conjunction causal .. Or both cau- 
sally and gratulatorily. 1634 Rainsow Ladour (1635) 22 
It cannot he said to be causally perishing. 1640-4 Sir S. 
D’Ewes in Rushw. //7s¢. Codd. 1. (1692) I. 314 The. .Elector 
of Saxony is causally guilty... of those Calamities and 
Slaughters. 1845 Blackw. Mag. LVI. 523 From the death 
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of Patroclus to the death of Hector is an entirely new move- 
ment, though causally bound .. to that antecedent. a 1847 
Cuacmers Posth, Wks. (1847) 1. 22 He was appeased caus- 
ally and efficiently by God, yet proximately and inter- 
mediately by the presents ..laid before him. 


+ Cau:sant, a. Obs. [ad. L. causans, pr. pple. 
of causdre to cause.] Causing, acting as a cause. 

1677 Gace Crt, Gentiles II. iv. 464 Every second cause, 
whether causant or conservant. 

+ Cau'sarily, adv. Obs. [f. Causany + -1¥2.] 
By reason of a legally recognized cause. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s dust. 38 Vhere is also a Guardian 
simply and originally so called, and a Guardian by acct- 
dent, front the cause of custody .. Causarily, is he who for 
that he hath the custody of his own Tenant being yet au 
Infant hath upon that score the custody of another who is 
‘Tenant to his Ward. ; : 

+Cauw'sary, a. Obs. fad. L. causdri-us dis- 
charged because of ill-health, invalid, f. causa 
eause, reason. In med.L. used more widely.] 
Having good and sufficient cause. Causary dis- 
mission (L. causarta mtissto): orig. a dismissal 
from military service on account of ill-health. 

1602 Secar //on. Mil. & Crv. 1. viii. 11 Dioclesianus and 
Maximianus ordained, That vnto euery Veteran hauing 
honestly serued. .twentie yeeres, an honourable or causarie 
dismission [causaria missto| should be granted. 

+ Cau‘sate, a. (s6.) Obs. Also caussate. [ad. 
med.L. causdt-us, pa. pple. of causire to Cause. ] 

A. adj. Caused, due to a cause. 18}, Gy w8 
thing caused, an effect. 

1652 GauLe A/agastromt. 103 A conscientionall, accidental] 
event .. but no appropriate, causate, and observate experi- 
ment. 1657 J. Situ JWyst. Réct. Avijb, The Caussate, 
. depends upon the Cause, as having its being thence. 

Causa‘te, v. rare. [f. med.L. causdt- ppl. stem 

of causdre; see -aTES.) a. trans. To cause, 
originate. b. ¢v7. Vo originate. 
_ 1839 Baitey Festus (1854) 535 Vhat Divinity .. Wherein 
all things authentic do causate. 1855 — A/ystic 135 When 
.. unnumbered times .. Have passed, shall God .. another 
world causate. . 

Causation (k6zéi-fon). (ad. L. causdtion-em 
excuse, pretext, used in med.L. in sense ‘action of 
causing’, f. med.L. causdre. Cf. F. causalton.] 

1. The action of causing ; production of an effect. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. xi, Ascribing effects 
thereunto [to the stars] of independent causations. 1695 
Concreve Love for L. it. xi. 59 Albertus Magnus .. says tt 
[Astrology] teaches us to consider the Causation of Causes, 
in the Causes of things. ¢1790 Rew Left. in Wks. 1. 76'1 
The thing most essential to causation in its proper meaning 
—to wit, efficiency—is wanting. 1817 CoLeripGe Brog. Lit. 
293 It sometimes happens that we are punished for our 
faults by incidents, in the causation of which these faults 
had no share. 1875 Stunss Const. Hist. .i, 1 The causa- 
tion of any particular movement or the origin of any par- 
ticular measure. ¥ 

b. The operation of causal energy ; the relation 
of cause and effect. 

1739 Hume Human Nat. 1. iv, Cousins in the fourth degree 
are connected by causation. 1809 W. Irvinc Anickeré. 
(1861) 13 To detect .. some latent chain of causation. 1831 
Brakey # ree Will 198 All that we know of physical causa- 
tion is, that one thing precedes another in a regular order 
of sequence. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Fates (1861) 29 A 
inan..looks like a piece of luck, but is a piece of causation. 
1883 A. Barratt Piys. Metempiric 85 Vhe broad relation... 
between noumena and their phenomena, seems most reason- 
ably conceived as one of Efficient Causation, not the mere 
sequence of phenomena which we call physical causation. 

*, 2. Anexcuse. (L. causatio; ?not Eng.) 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Causation, an excuse, essoyning or 
pretence. 1662 Puitiirs, Causation (Lat.), an excusing, or 
alleadging of a cause. ae 

Hence Causa‘tionism, the theory or principle 
of universal causation; Causa‘tionist, one who 
believes in this theory or principle. 

1847 Emerson Kepr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1. 345 
We are natural conservers and causationists, and reject a 
sourdumpish unbelief. 1860 — Cond. Life ii. All successful 
men have agreed in one thing—they were causationists. 
They believed that things went not by luck but by law. 

Causative (kO-zativ), a. Also 5 -ife. [a. F. 
causattf, ad. L. causdlivus; see CAUSE v. and -1VE.] 

1. Effective as a cause, productive of (an effect). 

a 1420 Occiteve De Neg. Princ. 3848 It of his dethe was 
verray causatife, c 142g WyNrToun Crov. tx, xxvil. 255 The 
Proces Causative Vhat eftyr folowit effective. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, wu. viii. § 1 That, that is causative in nature 
of a number of effects, 1830 Coteripcr Kem. (1836) 111. 1 
That which is essentially causative of all being must be 
Causative of its own. 1877 Mortey Crit. Wise. Ser. u. 321 
A superhuman causative agency. 

b. eflzpi. Of causation, of the existence of a 
causative agency. ‘ 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 9 Hypothetical 
Currents were supposed, for the purpose of carrying out the 
Causative view. 

. Gram, Expressing a cause or causation ; 
= Causa 4. Also as 5é., a causative word. 

€ 1600 Swinsurn Sfousals (1686) 149 These words .. 
are to be understood causative. 1750-1 Student If. 308 
([.) Let any Hebrew reader judge whether Aiphel .. can 
Properly be said, in general ..to be causative. 1824 J. 
Gitcurist Etymol. Interp. 150 Lay is manifestly the 
causative of Lie. 1879 Wurrsey Sky, Gram. § 540 The 
secondary or derivative conjugations are..the passive, the 
Intensive, the desiderative, the causative. /6fd. 607 This 
stem.. has to a great extent a causative value. 
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Ilenec Cau‘sativeness, Causati-vity, the fact 
of being causative, causative quality. 

1846 O. Brownson Jf As. V1. 107 Ele is the causativeness 
of all and of each. 1856 J. H. Newman Cadlista 67 Vhe 
egg comes first in relation to the causativity of the chick, 
and the chick comes first in relation to the causativity of 
the egg. 1862 F. Mas (indu Philos. Syst. 208 Its causa- 
tivity ts accounted for by erroneous imputation. 

Causatively (k@zitivli), a/v. (f prec. + 
-.¥".] In a causative manner; by way of causa- 
tion, by acting as a cause. b. Gram. In a causa- 
tive sense, as expressing cause. 

1654 Warren Undbelievers 45 Christ hath causatively 
removed by his death the guilt of sin. 17501 Student 
II, 308 (T.) Several SosUE Rte Rs .. whether they are to be 
taken actively, passively, causatively, or absolutely. 1824 
De Quincey Pol. Econ, Dial. y. (1860) 553 Gravitation has 
causatively impressed that direction on tts course. 

|Causa‘tor. Ods. [med.L. causdlor, f. causire 
to Causk.] One who causes, a causer. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Browne /’seud. Ep... x, Vhe indivisible con- 
dition of the first causator. 

|| Causa‘trix. Ods. [fcm.of prec. ; see -TRIX.] 
A female causer. 

1650 CuarLeton Paradoxes Prol. 14 Nature, .the prime 
and proxinie Causatrix of all Sanation, 

|| Causa‘tum. [med.L.] That which is caused ; 
the product of causation. 

1879 Lewes Study /’sychol. 24 An effect is the causatuin, 
the incorporation of the causes or co-operant conditions, 

Cause (koz), sé. Also 4-6 cawse, 4-7 Sc. 
causs, 5-6 Sc. caus, 5 Sc. caws, 6 causse, 6-7 
caus. [a. F. case (= Pr., Sp., It. causa), ad. L. 
causa,caussa. The latter came down in living use 
as It., Sp., Pr. cosa, ONF. cose, F. chose matter, 
thing .a scnse which causa has in the Salic Law, 
in Gregory of Tours, and the Capitularics’. At 
a later period the med.L. causa, of philosophy and 
the law-courts, was taken into the living languages, 
in the form causa, canse; in Fr. from the 13th c.] 

I. General senses. 

1. That which produces an effect; that which 
gives rise to any action, phenomenon, or condition. 
Cause and effect are correlative terms. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 117 Cause of alle thyse dignyte .. Was 
Godes owene grace. 1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. 
XXV. (1495) 362 The cause of nyghte ts shadowe of the 
erthe that is bytwene vs and the sonne. c1q00 Zest, Loze 
ut. (1560) 285/2 Every cause of a cause is cause of thing 
caused. 1549 Com. Scot. (1801) 234 The philosophour 
sais that the cause of ane thing is of mair efficacite nor is 
the thyng that procedis fra the cause. 1639 Rouse Heav, 
Univ. x. (1702) 143 To produce effects beyond the cause ; 
which is indeed to make something out of nothing. 1697 
Drvoen Virg. Georg. v.570 Proteus only knows The secret 
Cause, and Cure of all thy Woes. 1751 Jonnsox Nambl. 
No. 141 » xt The greatest events may be often traced back 
to slender causes. 1827 Pottok Course of T. v, ‘Vhese 
were the occasion, not the cause, of joy. 1879 L.ockyEeR 
Elem, Astron, iii. 83 ‘The Sun’s heat and the Earth’s rotation 
are, in the main, the causes of all atmospheric disturbances. 

b. as philosophically defined. 

1656 tr. /fobbes’ Elem. Philos. 1. ix. (1839) 121 A cause 
simply, or an entire cause, ts the aggregate of all the acci- 
dents both of the agents how many soever they be, and of 
the patient, put together; which when they are all supposed 
to be present, it cannot be understood but that the effect is 
produced at the saine instant. ¢c1790 Rew Il’ks. 1. 76/1 We 
have noground toascribe efficiency to natural causes, or even 
necessary connection with the effect. But we still call them 
causes, including nothing under the name but priority and 
constant conjunction. /6éd. 77/1 In the strict philosophical 
sense, I take a cause to be that which has the relation to 
the effect which I have to my voluntary and deliberate ac- 
tions, 1846 Mitt Lovie (1856) 11. v. § 5 We may define.. 
the cause of a phenomenon, to be the antecedent or the 
concurrence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent. 1870 Jevons £lem. Logic 
xxviii, 239 By the Cause of an event we mean the circum- 
stances which must have preceded in order that the event 
should happen. 

2. A person or other agent who brings about or 
occasions something, with or without intention. 
(Often in bad sense: one who occasions, or is to 
blame for mischief, misfortune, etc.) 

¢1374 Cuaucer Anel. & Arc. 257 Paughe pat yee Pus 
Causelesse pe Cause be Of my dedely aduersitee. 1g09 
Fisnir Fun. Serm. C'tess Richmond (1708) 28, lam, sayth 
he, the veray cause of raysynge of the Body, and | am also 
the veray Cause of lyfe unto the Soule. 1540 Hyrpe tr. 
Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom, (1592) Gv, Howe much mischiefe 
such woinen bee cause of. 1611 Bite 1 Chron. xxi. 3 
Why will hee bee a cause of trespasse to Israel? 1660 
Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) 73 Vhe Mind is the disposer 
and cause of all things. 1697 Daypen Vire. Ceore. 1. 92 
The I.aws Imposed by Nature, and by Nature's Cause. 
1713 Berkeey //ylas & /’. ii, God is the supreme and uni- 
versal Cause of all things. 1830 TENxvson Dream fair 
I¥om, 104 ‘ My youth’, she said, ‘ was blasted with a curse : 

his woman was the cause.’ 1859 — Avid 87 Am I the 
cause, I the poor cause that men Reproach you? : 

3. A fact, condition of matters, or consideration, 
moying a person to action; ground of action; 
reason for action, motive. 

ai1225 dacr. R. 320 Cause is hwi pu hit dudest, oder 
hulpe ee oder buruh hwon hit bigon. 1340 dyed. 42 
Huanne be seruises byep y-douor onclenliche cause. ¢ 1460 
Fortescue lds. § Lint. Mon. (1714) 67 Movyd therto by 
non other Cause, save only drede of his Rebellion. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. 1531)1 The cause why we name 
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this treatyse y ptlurymage of perfection, 1575 bLaseitam 


Let. (1871) 3 Az I haue good cimuz to think. s92 West 
Symbol. t. § §§ 11632) ‘Fhe considerati: n of instrumenes 15 
the motive cause, for which the Instruments are mind . 


1655 Comp, Clark 310 The said F. R. a» well for the con. 
siderations aforesaid as also..for divers other good cau 
and considerations .. doth for himself and his Heirs coy 
nant. 1678 Cupworin latedl, Syst, (1837) | 77 Vo give jure 
cause ofsuspicion. 1785 Rito Let. in WoAs. 1.5/2 A reason 
-. is often called a cause — 1876 Green Short [/ist. ui 
§ 4 (1882) 129 ‘Phe causes which drew students «nd teachers 
within the walls of Oafurd. 

Ina pregnant sense ; Good, proper, or ade- 
quate ground of action ; esp. in Jo have cause, have 
no cause, wilh cause, withonl causes so to show 
cause, esp. in Kny. Law, to argue against the con- 
firmation of a ‘rule nisi’ or other provistonally 
granted order or judgement. 

1375 Barpour Sruce x. 25, | had gret causs hym for to 
slay. 1413 Lypc. /'y/er. Sowle tn. vii, Phey epen lit 
withouten ony cause. c1440 Vork Myst. xvi. 49 kor fadir, 
vnkyndnes 3e kythe bem no cause. 1520 in W. EE. Purner 
Select Rec. Oxford 26 Yo. .shew a cause why he ought not 
to be .. disfranchised. 1549 BA. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, 
If any of you know cause, or just impediment, why these 
two persons should not be joined together. 1561 I. Nor- 
Ton Calvin's Inst. i. xvit. §1 Modesty, that wee draw not 
God to yeeld cause of his doings. 1611 Bist /’7¢f 9 lo 
amend it where he sawcause. 1747 in Col Kec. Penn. V.83 
‘Vhe Government of Pennsylvania had not seen cause yet tu 
contribute something towards it. 1768 BLackstont Comin. 
111. 265 Upon good cause shewn tothe court. 1865 CaRtyte 
Fredk. Gt. \ou vi. 84 ‘Fhe Order got into its wider troubles 
..with Christian neighbours. .who did not love it, and for 
cause. 1867 Law Aep. 2 Q. VB. 360 A rule was obtained.. 
to enter the verdict for the plaintiff. .Flayes, Serjt., and 
Beasley, shewed cause. 1875 Jowetr /'/ato (ed. 2 IIT. 
347 Ifa man has cause of offence against another. 1883 
Law Rep. 11 Queen's /. 597 Vhe plaintiff lias been defanted, 
and has prima facie a cause of action. 

e@. Cause why: ‘treason why’, rcason. Somce- 
timcs used interrogatively, or conjunctively ; Why, 
for the reason that, for this reason. Ods. exc. dat. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 3526 God wate wele pe cause 
why. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgrs. 7.177 And cunse why ? for they 
kan nat the craft. cxrqqgo0 Gesta Hoon. viii. 21 (Harl. Ms.) 
He is gilty of my dethe, and I shalle telle you cause why. 
¢ 1449 Pecock Aefr. tt. xin, 222 Cause whi God wole 3cue 
his gracis..is this. 1548 Uoatt, etc. Hrasm, Par, Matt 
v. 42 There ts no cause why to cut off these membres. 
1581 Campion in Confer, 1. (1584) C b, You must consider 
the cause why. 1856 Kinestrey Les. in Life xiv. (179) Ih. 
21 Such a view .. as tourist never saw, uor will see, ‘case 
why, he can’t find it. [Cf. Cause covy.] 

+4. The object of action; purpose, cnd. Obs. exc. 
in b. Final cause: a term introduced into philo- 
sophical language by the schoolmen as a transl. of 
Aristotle’s fourth cause, 7d ov évexa or TéAos, the 
end or purpose for which a thing is done, viewed 
as the causc of the act; e¢sf. applied in Natural 
Theology to the design, purpose, or cnd of the 
arrangements of the universe. 

¢ 1386 Cuauctr Clerkes 7. 386 This Markys hath hire 
spoused with a ryng Broght for the same cause, 1514 Bar- 
cLay Cyt. & Uplondyshi 11847) p. xlix, Then all be fooles 
.. Which with glad mindes use courting for such cause 
1595 Hunsis Yosef 59 For to sujourne in the land, i. 
cause we come to thee. 

b. 1587 Gotpine De Mornay x. 149 Let us consequently 
see the final cause : that is to wit, how and to what ende he 
guydeth it. c 1660 Borie Disguis. Final Causes § 1 Vhose 
that would exclude final causes from the consideration of 
the naturalist. .cither that, with Epicurus, they tink. it is 
improper and vain to seek for tinal causes in the effects of 
chance: or.. with Descartes, that... it is rash for men to 
think, that they know, or can investigate, what ends [God] 
proposed to Himself in Eis actings about His creatures. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 49 The Continuation of these 
two Motions of the Earth .. upon Axes not parallel, ix re- 
solvable into nothing but a final and mental Cause, or the 
10 BéArcoroyv, because it was best it should be so. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ, (1778) 1. 24 The efficient as well as the 
final causes of travelling. 1857 Buckie Civedis. b. vitt. 541 
Descartes. . was, of course, led to abandun the study of final 
causes. 1881 B. SAxpeRson in .Vature No. 619. 439 The 
final cause of an animal... is muscular action, because it 
is by means of its muscles that it maintains its ¢aternal 
relations. - 

5. In the preceding senzes, with various defining 
attributes. 

The four causes of Aristotle were the efficient caus*, the 
force, instrument, or agency by which a thing is produced; 
the formal see quot. 1678; the material, the clemen 
matter from which it is produced ; the fimad, the purp seer 
end for which it is produced (see 4b), The Aiost Cans’ .' 
original cause or Creator of the Universe; secoudaryca 
those derived from a primary or first cause. Or 
causes in Cartesian philosophy : see Occasional, «Io 

1393 Gower Conf. HL. 87 He clepeth ¢ dd the firste Cause. 
1398 Trevis, Barth, De P. R. wt. xvii_t4g5! er The 
cause efficient of the syghte is the vertue of the soule that 
hyghte animalis, 1447 Bokenuan Sevvtys Introd 18 5 1 
The fyrste is what, the secunde is why, In wych two wurdys, 
.. The foure causys comprehended be. 1586 I KB. fa 
Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 667 the V’hilosophers propour d 
fower causes of everie thing, Phe efficient, the matenall, the 
formall, and the finall cause. 1646 EH] bawrescr Commenn 
aingels 31 His (God's) essence which is the efficient, fina’, 
and exemplary cause of all things, 1656 Bes Ismarc brent 
Jud.in Phenix (1708) 11. gon Phe Knowledg of the one 
first Cause. 1678 Ilosmes Decamervn ii. 15 Another the 
call the Formal Cause, or simply the form or essence of t 
thing caused as when they say, Four equal Angles a 
four equal Sides are the Cause of a Square Figure. 1726 
Ayurte Jartry. 147 here are seven Causes epusiderd m 


ge: 


CAUSE, 


Judgment, viz. the Material, Efficient, and Fornial Cause ; 
and likewise a Natural, Substantial, and Accidental Cause; 
and lastly a Final Cause. 1733 Pore £ss. Afan iu.1 Vhe 
Universal Cause Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 
1742 — Dunciad w. 644 Philosophy, that lean’d on heaven 
before, Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 1845 
Corrie Sheol. in Encycl, Metrop. 858/1 The main object 
of Theology is to ascertain the attributes and perfections 
of this First Great Cause. 1858 Manset Baszpton Lect. 
ii. (ed. 41 30 By the First Cause is meant that which pro- 
duces all things, and is itself produced of none. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Princ. 1. ii. § 12 (1875) 37 We are not only 
obliged to suppose soine Cause, but also a first Cause. 

6. From the general senses arise various phrases: 

+a. Ly the cause thal: for the reason that; 

with the purpose that, to the end that, in order 
that ; 4y the cause of: by reason of, on account of. 
Obs. Hence bz-cazuse, BECAUSE, q.v. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Awts. 7, 2488 Be be cause bat pei scholde 
rise Erly..Vnto her reste went bei att nihte. @ 1450 At. 
ade la Tour 2 Thei had in hem no shame nor drede by the 
cause thei were so used. ¢ 1460 Fortescue ids. & Lim, 
Afon. (1714) 138 Which by the Cause therof lyvyn in the 
gretter penurye. 

+b. For cause that: for the reason that (= BE- 

CAUSE A. 1, B.1). For case of: by reason of, on 
account of (= BECAUSE A. 2 a); forthe sake of 


= BECAUSE A. 2b). Oéds. 

¢1425 Wystoun Crow. vii. vii. 205 For caws pat he past 
til Twlows. 1475 Caxton Faso 67 Callid god of bataill 
for cause of many batailles that he had. 1480 — Chron. 
Exg, ccxxii. 214 And al he did for cause of spences and for 
to gadre tresour. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 334 For 
caus that tha no wald Resist the wrang. 1578 Se. Pocms 
16¢# C, 11.154 For cause his faith was constantly In Christes 
blude. 

+e. For my (his, etc.) cause: on my ‘his, etc.) 
account, for my (his, etc.) sake. Ods. 

1450 Jervin 15 Ye shul] neuer be Juged to deth for my 
cause. c 1500 Lazcelot 3395, | wald not. .for my causs, that 
such o knycht suld dee. 1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts 134 
I have described and set him out in this manner .. which I 
did for use and customs cause. 1611 BisLe 2 Cov. vii. 12 
I did it not for his cause that had done the wrong. 

{| See also CAUSE con. 

II. In legal, and related senses. 

(In the Diges?, ‘causa’ sometimes means ‘ the facts of the 
case.’) 

7. Law. The matter about which a person goes 
to law; the case of one party in a suit. Hence 
to plead a cause. (Cf. 1883 in 3b.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9362 Pe rizte of Is cause, ¢1300 
Beket 1043 To bringe this cause of holi churche tofore the 
Pope. c1q0o Maunpey. xvi. 172 Bothe partyes writen 
here Causes in 2 Billes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyng 
of a cause for his client. 1553 T. Witson Rhet. 6 The 
judges before whom .. the determinacion of his cause 
resteth. 1611 Piste £x, xxii. 9 The cause of both parties 
shall come before the Iudges. 1760 GotpsmitH Cet. Hi 
xevili, He that has most opinions is most likely to carry 
his cause. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Aforal 7, (1816) I. 218 
Would to heaven my son could have..such a trial! And,. 
that I might plead his cause ! 

b. fig. 

c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 545 Ye can speke 
shrewdly wythoute a cause lawfull. 1568 Biste (Bishops’) 
Ps. xxxv. 1 Pleade thou my cause O Lord, 1611 BrsLe 
Pref. 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, 

8. Zaw. A subject of litigation; a matter before 
a court for decision ; an action, process, suit ; = 
Case sé. 6, 

e132z5 £. E. Allit. P. A. 701 To corte.. Per alle oure 
causez schal be tryed. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrozn., (1810) 128 
In alle manere cause he sought pe right in skille. 1399 
Lanci. Rich Redeles 1. 318 Yo ben of conceill for causis 
that in the court hangit. 1493 Ac# 11 //en. V//, xxiv. §1 
In any accion or cause personell. 1529 RastELL Pastyme 
Hist, Fr. (1811) 73 He was in all cawsis so indyfferent. 
1652 Neepuam tr. Selden’s Afare Cl. 5 This caus could 
not by any pretens bee brought into judgment. 1752 
Jounson Hambl. No. 201 P11 He was summoned as an 
evidence in a cause of great importance. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev, 302 The governing power, which, in the midst of 
a cause, or on the prospect of it, may wholly change the 
rule of decision. 1879 CARPENTER Afent. Phys. ur. x. 436 
Further proceedings having been taken in a cause which 
he had heard some years previously. 

b. Hence (Sc.) Day or hour of cause: i.c. of 
trial; also fg. and /ransyf. 

1818 Scott //rt. Alidl. xxiv, Whispering to Plumdamas 
that he would meet him at Mac Croskie’s .. in the hour of 
cause. 1822 — Nigel xxxvii, I will be with you in the hour 
of cause. 

e. fig. Matter in dispute, an affair to be decided. 
c1soo Lancelot 1495 Ther god hyme-self hath ton the 
causs onhond. 1593 SHaks. 2 //ex. V/, 111. i. 289 What coun- 
saile giue you in this weightie cause? 1665 ManLry Grotius’ 
Low-C. Warrs 283 Ready to decide the cause by Battel. 

+ 9. Contextually, and in translating L. causa or 
Gr. airia, it sometimes has or approaches the scnse 
‘charge, accusation, blame’. Ods. 

€ 1340 Cursor AM. 16681 (Laud) The cawse of his deth they 
wroght Abovyn his hed. 1382 WvcLir Acts xxv. 27 For 
to sende a boundun man, and not to signifie the cause of 
him. 1494 Fasyan vii. 494 Many .. whiche laye there [in 
the prisons] for great causes and crymies. c1gso CurKi 
Matt. xxii. 37 Pei set his caus in writing over his hed. 
1605 Suaks. Lear iv. vi. 111, I pardon that mans life. 
What was thy cause? Adultery? 

tbh. 7o be tn cause: to be to blame. Obs. 
¢1400 Afol. Loll. 25 Prelats maisore drede, pat her vniust 
& iuilwilly cursing be in cause whi be puple dredip not 
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cursing. ¢1400 Rom, Kose 4525 Who was in cause .. But 
hirsilfe? 1635 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. iv. 38 Shee 
herselfe is in cause that I cannot satisfie her. 

+10. ger. A matter of concern, an affair, business ; 
the case as it concerns any one (cf. CasE 5.1 1). 
Obs. (exc. dial.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce 11. 302 His causs 3eid fra ill to wer. 
1393 GowER Conf. III. 85 Wisdom is.. Above all other 
thing to knowe In loves cause and elles where. 14.. Tus- 
dale's Vis. 100 His frendys by sybbe Herd of that cause 
that hym bytydde. 1477 Ear. Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 65 
Committe alle thy causes to god. 1§93 Suaks. Lucr. 1295 
The cause craves haste. 1655 60 Stantey /7/rst. Philos. 
(1701) 65 Pericles .. could easily reduce the exercise of his 
mind from secret abstrusive things to publick popular causes. 
1880 H’, Cornw. Gloss. (E. D.S.)\, Cause, case. ‘If that's 
the cause I must work later.’ 

b. Phrases. /f cause were, in cause. Obs. exc. 
dial, (Cf. CASE s6.1 3, Io, 11.) 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5295 He..shulde it fulfille.. Except 
oonly in cause twoo. 1523 Fitzuers. Surv. 10b, In that 
cause the lorde of the honer or manere may take a distresse 
for his rentes homages. 1523 Lp. Berners /roéss. (1812) 1. 
314 We are bounde to ayde him, in cause that he requyre 
..vssotodo, 1634 A/alory’s Arthur i. \xiv. 402 If cause 
were that they had to do with Sir Launcelot. 1696 StiL- 
LINGEL. 12 Serm.i.7, 1 may say .. as our Saviour doth in 
another cause. ; : 

e. Seal of cause: chartcr of incorporation. 

1806 Forsytu Beauties Scotl, 111. 260 The incorporation 
of Fleshers [of Glasgow] obtained their charter or seal of 
cause In 1580. 

11, That side of a question or controversy which 
is cspoused, advocated, and upheld by a person or 
party ; a movement which calls forth the efforts of 
its supporters. (Spec. applied in Commonwealth 
times to the Puritan ‘ cause ’.) 

1581 Savite Zacites’ Hist. ui. xxv. (1591) 129 It was the 
..publicke act of the cause. 1588 A/arfre/. Epist. (Arb.) 

6 Terming the cause by the name of Anabaptisterie. 595 
SHAKS, Foku in. iv, 12 Such temperate order in so fierce a 
cause. 1660 Brb/. Fanatica in ffarl. Misc. (1746) VU. 
71/1 A pious Brother, and a real Assertor of the good old 
Cause. 1678 Butter Hud. wi. n. 545 Zeal .. made the 
Church and State and Laws Submit t’ old Iron and the 
Cause. 1705 Appison /faly Ded., Their Hopes or Fears 
for the Common Cause rose or fell with Your Lordship’s 
Interest and Authority. 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Jones xui. 
iii, I shall ever esteem it the cause of my sex to rescue any 
woman, etc. 1792 BurkKE Cory. (1844) I1I. 472 Nocause in 
the world can..be more clear in my eyes..than that of the 
Poles. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) IL. x. 275 The 
good old cause, as the commonwealth’s inen affected to 
style the interests of their little faction. 1842 TENNYSON 
Two Voices 148 In some good cause..To perish. 1884 
GLADSTONE In Staudard 29 Feb. 2/7 We should be traitors 
to the cause we profess to have taken in hand. 

b. Hence Zo make common cause (with): to 
join in behalf of a commoh object. 

1844 H. H. Witson Brit, /ndia (1845) 1. 209 Before they 
made common cause with either French or English. 1848 
Macautay //ést. Eng. 1. 101 The two parties. .united their 
strength in a common cause. 1863 Mary Howitt tr. /. 
Bremer's Greece U1. xiv. 114 Epirus will make common 
cause with Thessaly. . 

e. Hence applied colloquially in some religious 
bodies, to their ‘ cause’ as embodied in a particular 
local organization, enterprise, mission, or church. 

Alod, Several new causes have been started in the county 
during the year. The Baptists have a flourishing cause in 
the village. 

+12. Disease, sickness. Obs. [A scnse, simply 
transferred from late L., as to the origin of which 
see the Latin Dicts. In Eng. often vaguely asso- 
ciated with other senses, and used accordingly. ] 
[1490 Caxton How to Die 2 What some euer mater or 
cause be layd to him .. he oughte to suffre and receyue it 
pacyently. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xviii. xvii, I your 
cause can nothing remedy.] 1578 Lyte Dodoexs m1. xxvi. 
353 Hellebor may not be ministred except in desperate 
causes. 1585 Lioyp 7yvas. Health F iij, In a hote cause, 
lettis made in a playster is much worth. 1601 SHaxs. A//'s 
Well. i. 114 Toucht With that malignant cause. 1607 — 
Cor. i. 1, 235 Leaue ys to cure this Cause. 

III. Comd., as cause-monger, -renderer, -seeking 
ad)., causewise adv. ; cause-book, a book in which 
legal causes are entered; cause-list, a list of causes 
to be tried. 

1885 Law Times’ Rep. LIL. 574/2 The cause was re- 
entered in the *cause-book. 1837 Edi. Nev. LXIV. 491 
These *cause-mongers go also to the storehouse of their 
fancy. @1637 B. Jonson Ling. Gram., For, a *cause-ren- 
derer, hath sometime the force of a severing one. 1877 
TynxpDAatt in Daily News 2 Oct. 2/4 He has been described 
by the German Lichtenberg as ‘ das rastlose Ursachenthier’ 
—the restless *cause-seeking aniinal. 1869 Act 32 & 33 Vict. 
c. 91 Sched. i, 1./2 Accounts of various suitors kept *cause- 
wise. 

Cause (kz), v.! Also 5 cawse, cawes, 6 
causse. fad. med.I.. causdre, as used, by the 
Schoolmen, in sense ‘efficcre’. (Classical L. had 
only causart (later causdre) to plead causes, give 
reasons or cxcuscs. Tence also It. causare, Sp. 
cauzar, ¥. causer, all in sume sensc as king.] 

1. ¢rans. To be the cause of; to cffcct, bring 
about, produce, inducc, make. 

c1340 Hamro.te Prose 77. viii. 17 A fantasye caused of 
trubblyng of be brayne. 1393 Gower Coxf. III. 107 They 
{the stars] causen many a wonder To the climats, that stond 
hem under, ¢1430 Chev. Assigne 39 Ilis moder. .pat cawsed 
moche sorowe. 1526 (ler. Lerf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b, 


CAUSEFULLY. 


That .. oftentymes causeth heresyes & errours. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg, Georg. 1. 763 A Drench of Wine..the Patient's 
Death did cause. 1764 Gotpsm. 7raz. 430 How small of 
all that human hearts endure, ‘That part which laws or kings 
can cause or cure. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The 
ruin of their empire .. was caused-by the loss of freedom 
and the growth of despotism. 

b. Const. object and ixf. with (formerly also 
without) /o. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 114 It causeth..A man to be subtil 
of wit. c1485 Digdy ALyst. (1882) 1v. 543 How durst thou 
..to he so bold To cawse hym dy? 1552 App. HamiLton 
Catech. (1884) 34 It sall cause the cum in great dangeir. 
1610 B. Jonson Alch, u1. iii, Take heed, you doe not cause 
the blessing leaue you. 161x Biste Amos viii. 9, I will 
cause the Sunne to go downe at noone. 1625 Hart Anat. 
Ur. u. iv. 73, | caused him bleed oftner then once. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. 1y. 216 Out of the fertil ground he caus’d to 
grow All trees. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces ro It is 
the gravitation of the water which causes it to flow. 

@. with of7. and zuf. pass. 

1494 Fapyan 1. ili. 10 They. .caused great fyres to be made. 
1535 CoveRDALE Ps, civ. [cv.] 20 Then sent the kinge and 
caused him be delyuered. 1596 SPENSER F.Q. ut. i. 42 She 
caused them be led..Into abowre. 1678 WANLEY Wond. Lit. 
Worldv. ii. § 84. 472/2 He. .caused his five Brethren to be 
all strangledin his presence. 1821 J. Q. Apams in C, Davies 
Aetr, Syst. 1. 127 To causea statement in writing. .to be 
hung up in some conspicuous place. 

+d. with 72zf simply, as Zo cause make, to have 
or get (something) made, cause (it) to be made. 
(Cf. F. fatve fatre, etc.) Obs. 2? exc. Se. 

1535 CoYERDALE 1 A7vugs ii. 36 Thekynge sent, and caused 
for to call Semei. 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Hist. Fas. /, 
Wks, (1711) 5 The king .. caused abolish the indictment. 
21693 Urqupart Rabelais i. xliv. 358 She caused kill 
them. 1753 Scots A/ag. Feb. 91/2 The directorshad caused 
prepare the draught. 18z0 Mair Yyro's Dict. (ed. 10) 5 
Numa caused make eleven more [shields] of the same form. 

e. with 067. sentence. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 108 That causeth why that some 
passe Her due cours to-fore another. c1s1o Virgiléus in 
Thoms Prose Rom, 23 She caused workemen shulde make 
the walles ageyne. 1611 Biste You xi. 37 Could not this 
man ..haue caused that euen this man should not haue 
died? 1722 DE For Plague (1756) 93 This caus’d, that 
many died frequently. .in the Streets suddenly. 

. To actuatc, move, force, drive (an agent) fo 
(some action or emotion). Oés. 

c¢1400 Destr, Troy 13402 What causet the kyng to his 
cleane yre. ¢1430 Syr Tryai. 641 Grete nede cawsyth 
hur therto. 

+3. As vb. of incomplete predication: To make 
or render (a thing something). (Cf. L. efficere.) 

1576 BAKER Fewell of Health goa, If oftener it shall be 
dystilled, it is then caused the effectuouser. /d¢. 113, It 
causeth them also most white. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 
188 An honest life will cause it a pleasaunt lyuing. 

+ 4. To give reasons or excuses |=L. causar7]. 

1596 SPENSER /*. Q. 11. ix. 26 He, to shifte their curious 
request, Gan causen why she could not come in place. 

Cause, v.2 varve—'. [a. F. cazse-r to talk, chat.] 
To speak familiarly, converse, talk, chat. 

1839 BaiLey Festus xxvii. (1848) 321, I have caused face 
to face with elements. 

+ Cause, v.3 Obs. rare. ?To cast or shed. 

c14z0 Pallad. on flush, 1. 862 Thaire myddel teeth 
aboue at two yere age Thai cause, at yeres 11 an other 
gage. Ere yeres six gothe the gomes stronge, The caused 
first at yeres vI are even. c 

Cause, ’cause, covj. Obs. exc. dial, [An 
elliptic usc of prec. sb. for because (dial. a-cazse).} 

+1. (with of) = Because of, on account of. 

1513 Brapsnaw St. Werburge (1848) 184 Churches. .were 
gyuen To god and saynt Werburge cause of deuocion. 

2. = BECAUSE. Since ¢ 1600 often written 'cazse ; 
now only dal, or velgar; also spelt cos, coz, cuz, 
case, ete. 5 

1956 LaupER 7vactate 295 3e suld not chuse thame cause 
3elufe thame. 1592 MarLowe Yew A/alta ty.ii. 1535 Do you 
mean to strangle me? Yes, cause you use to confess. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert 7'rav, 169 It was the more terrible, cause 
hee had seene Mecha, and never after lied. 1653 in Walton 
Angler xi. 218, I cannot hate thee [Musick], ‘cause the 
Angels love thee. 1682 N. O. Boslean’s Lutrin u. Argt., 
*Cause he had left her in the Lurch. 1711 E. Warp Vulgus 
Brit. xi. 121 ‘Cause none will credit what they say. 18.. 
Prout in Burrowes Ae. 267 All for what? ‘Kase his 
courage was good. 1884 Harfer's Mag. Feb. 411/2 Jason 
pitied her ’cause she was lonesome. 

Cau'sed, f7/. a. Affected by causes. 

1875 HotyoakE Co-ofer. Eng, I. 333 No mad, devil-born 
will, but a caused will, obedient to the laws of evidence. 

Causedness (ko:zédnés). rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] (Sce quot.) 

1829 Jas. Mitt He. Jind un. xiv. (1869) 43 In abstract 
discourse effect [means] the same as would be meant by 
causedness. 

Causeful (kd-zfil), a. rare. [f. Cause sd. + 
-FUL.} ta. Showing or yielding a cause or 
reason. Obs. b. Having (good) cause or reason, 
well founded, well-grounded. ¢. That is a cause 
of, productive, fruitful of 

c1g00 Test, Love ii. (1560) 298/2 Withouten causefull 
evidence, mistrust in jealousie should not be weued. 1586 
Sipney Astr. & Stella (1622) 575 Yet waile thy selfe, and 
waile with causefull teares. 1613 SHERLEY 7vav. Persia 7 
His causefull indignation. 1849 D. JErro_p Max of Money 
Wks. 1864 IV. 95 More causeful cf blood and tears than the 
hammer of Thor. $ 

+Cau‘sefully, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + -LY2.] 
With (good) causc, with reason, 


CAUSELESS, 


1615 T. Apams Black Devil 68 If we thrive not in. , Godli- 
nes, wee may causefully call our sanctity into question, 


Causeless (kozles), a. [f Causu od. + 
-LESS.] ‘ 

1. Having no antecedent causc: a. fortuitous ; 
b. not to be explaincd by any uatural cause; Cc. 


antecedent to all causes. 

€1386 Cuaucer Merch, 7, 731 Grete God above That 
knoweth that none act is causeles. 1601 Suaks. Ad/'s Well 
tr. fii, 3 They say miracles are past, and we haue our 
Philosophicall persons, to make moderne and familiar things 
supernaturall and causelesse. 1712 Brackmore Creation t. 
18 His causeless power, the cause of all things known. 

2, Of persons: That has no cause or excuse for 
his action (ods.) ; that has no cause at law. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Auel. § Are, 229 Nowe is he Fals, ellas} 
and Causelesse, And of my woo he is so rewthelesse, 1598 
Drayton flerote. Epist. vii. 161 Love causelesse still, doth 
aggravate his cause. 1607 Be. Hair /s. vii, If 1.. Doe 
good unto my causeless foe hat thirsted for my overthrow. 

3. Of acts, etc.: Without cause; for which there 
is no justifying cause or rcason ; groundless. 

1535 Stewart Cron, Scot. 27472 Condampnit for ane 
causles cryme, But ony falt. 1587 Turserv. 7 vag. 7.(1837) 
29 Uhe causelesse rigour of the cruell Dame. 1597 Hooker 
fect. Pol. v. \xv. § 16 And so delivered them from causeless 
blame. 1649 Mitton ikon. Wks. 1738 3. 387 A causeless 
and most unjust Civil War. srigrx Ken //ynuns Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 348 He ne’re inflicts a causeless Pain. 
1852 Hawtnorne /anglewoo! T., Dragon's Teeth, The 
strangest spectacle of causeless wrath. . 

B. As adv. or in quasi-adverbial construction. 

(Often capable of being explained as an adj. in sense 2, 
qualifying the subject or object of the vb.) 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 779 What may this be, That 
thou dispaired art, thus causelesse? @ 1400-50 Alexander 
3190 Than kest pam twa of his kni3tis him causeles to spill. 
c1440 Partonope 4923 He hath betrayed me Causeles. 1533 
More Dededl, Salem i. Wks. 934/2 My selfe was not cause- 
lesse there moued to fynde fawte. a 1555 LyNnrsay 77ag. 
- 11 Murdreist at Rome, causles and creuellic, 1606 G. 
W[oopcockE] tr. /astine’s Hist, 93 b, The causles bantshed 
men. 1611 Biste xr Saez. xxv. 31 Either that thou hast 
shed blood causclesse. 1671 Mitton Sawisou zor [They] 
causeless suffering The punishment of dissolute days. 

Causelessly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly *.] 
causeless way ; without cause or reason. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst, 1. xviii. § 1 AWWho dare say 
that men are caried causelessely with blinde motion while 
God ..sitteth stil? /éfd. w.vi. § 16 Our aduersaries doe 
no lesse causelesly & falsly boast of the consent. 1622 
Matynxrs Anuc. Law-Merch. 433 1f anhonest man. .becoine 
insoluent .. casually and causelesly in himselfe. 1875 
Witney Life Lang. v.97 Words .. which as causelessly 
come to be looked askance at and avoided. 1880 Muiru£Ab 
Gatus \. § 53 Any one causelessly killing his slave. 

Cau‘selessness. Causeless quality or nature. 

a1660 Hammonp /¥%s. (1674) I. 196 By your discerning 
and acknowledging the causelessness of your exceptions, 

+ Causely, adv. Obs. rare—". ? Causally. 

131449 Pecock Repr. 1v. ix. 474 Ther of cometh causeli 
nedis ful myche yuel. .. 

Causer | (k0:z01). Also 5-6 cawser. [f. Cause 
@.4+-ER}.] Ile who or that which causes ; the 
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agent by whom or which an cffcct is produced. , 


+ First Causer: God. Obs. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer Mother of God 12 Causer of pees, stynter of 
wo & stryf. c14z20 Occteve Zo Dk. York 62 Out upon 
pryde, causerof my wo! 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 2b, Who 
was pe fyrst causer ofall thynges. 1538 Letanp /¢iu, VIII. 
30 Olde Erle Thomas..was Cawser that new Quier of the 
Collegiate Churche..was newly reedified. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach's f/usb. (1586) 190, It is a causer of sweete and 
pleasant sleepes. 1662 J. CHANDLER Fan //elutont's Orta?. 
1 Neither are ‘artarous humours the causers or Patrons of 
infirmities. 1748 RicHakpson Clarissa (1811) VIE. Inxxix. 
383 Thou thecauser ofall these shocking scenes ! 1821 Byron 
Sardau, 1. i, 309 Bel, | trust there is no cause. Sar. No 
cause, perhaps, But manycausers. 1866 J. Murruy Cost. 
#2, xv. 2 Jehovah ts .. the constant Causer of all effects, 

+ Causer?, cawser. Ods. [Can this be f. 
cause, CAuskyY, as if a paviour’s hammer or mall? 

The W. Cornwall Gloss, has ‘¢os’send, cos'sened, ham- 
mered into shape‘; but it is difficult tosee any connexion.] 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-AVillcker 589, /ucessorimut, a causer, 
quidam malleolus est. ¢1450 .J/ets. foc. ibid. 627, /n- 
cussoria, cawser. 

+ Cau'seress. Oés. A femalc causcr. 

1631 Celestina ww. 54 Thou false Witch, thou Causcresse of 
secret errors. 

| Causeuse (kozé'z). [F., fem. of cazseur fond 
of talking or conversation.} A small sofa on which 
two persons can sit. 

1883 A. G. Harpy But yet a Wout. 165 She sat down on 
the low causeuse in the window. 

Causeway (kO-zwe'), s/. Forms: 3 cawce 
wey, cawcy wey, 6-8 causey-way ; 6- cause- 
way, causeway; also 6-7 causway, 7 caws- 
way, cowsway, (caused-, cawsedway), casse- 
way, caseway, Sc. caulsway. [in isth c. 
cauck-wwey, caucy-wey, £. caucé, caucy CAUSEY + 
Way. The compound has to a great extent 
taken the place of the simple causey, which, where 
It survives in local use, is apt to be treated as 
a cormption of this. On the othcr hand, ety- 
mologists have erroneously guessed that causeway 
was merely a corruption of causcy.] 

1, A road formed on a ‘causey’ or mound; a 
raised road across a low or wet place, or piece of 


water ; formerly also applied to a mole or landing- 
pier running into the sea or a river; = CAUSEY 2. 
_ the Giant's Canscwny (or Cansey) : 9 natural formation 
in county Antrim, Ireland, consisting of a collection of 
basaltic columns extending like a inole or pier into the sea. 

01440 Promp. Part. 64 Cawcewey (A. //. cavuce, 1499 
cawey wey], caldcetum. 1571 Camrion //ist, dred. xa. Vv. 
(1633) 8x Iedified sundry Castles, cawswayes, and bridges. 
a 1619 Daniet Coll, //ist. Lug. (1621) 28 Pindine the ciase- 
way long and the bridge narrow. 1643 Everyn Diary 
12 Nov., To crosse a vally by a causeway and a bridge 
built over a small river, 1651 Jen. Tavior Course Serum. 
1. vili.. 95 Dig down the Causeywayes. 1662 Furner MWor- 
thies 1 34 Duilders of Dridges ..and makers of Caused- 
waies, or Causways ‘which are Bridges over dirt). 1666 
Perys Diary 5 Jan., The .. running out of causeways into 
the river. 1796 Morse dourr, Geog. It. 425 Narrow cause- 
ways are raised a foot and a half on each side, for. .foot 
passengers. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11.244 A narrow 
paved causeway which ran across the bog. 1853 Pituturs 
Rivers YVorksh, ix. 244 Roman roads .. traversing the.. 
marshy ground by causeways. 

Jig. 1642 S. Asn Refuge most Oppressed 25 The Lord 
our Saviour hath cast up sucha caus-way to Ileaven. 

2. A highway; usually a paved way, such as 
cxisted before the introduction of macadamization. 
Now historical, or forming part of the name of 
ancient ways, es. the Roman roads, the military 


roads of the 17the., cte.; = CAUSEY 3, 4. 

1621 Coryvat Craditices 53 Betwixt Nevers and Moulins 
was a goodly faire pitched casse-way, 1611 Sreep heat. 
Gt. Brit. xxii. (1614) 43/2 That ancient causey-way, which 
is called Watling Street. 1708 Lutrreie Brief Kel. 30 Sept., 
‘Yo encainp on the causey ways of Dovay and Arras. 1709 
Steer Satler No. 36 » 6 The Confederate Ariny extends 
..on the Causeway between Tournay and Lisle, to Epain, 
1726 Swirt Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 596 Gallop a foundered 
horse ten miles upon a causeway and get home safe. 1851 1D). 
Watson Preh. Aun. (1863) I]. un. ii. 55 The Roman road 
popularly styled the Vishwives’ causeway. 1860 Froupe 
Hf, &. V1. 177 Vhe road or causeway on which Wyatt was 
expected to advance, ran nearly on the site of Piccadilly. 


3 JOR 
1597 Br. Wart Sad. in. v. 22 Much I mervailed, To see so 
large a caus-way in his head. 1646 J. Hat Hore Vac. 56 
‘These are Cause-wayes of ambition as well as fame. 1649 
J. H. Motion to Parl, 14 Wiiai directer caus-way could you 
tinde to the aggrandization of your owne glory? 1672 
Marvert Aeh. Transp, 1. 76 Who hath paved a broad 
Causway with Mortal Virtue thorow his kingdom. 

3. Put for Causry in other senses. 

1828 Scott /. VM. Perth ii, 1..care not which side of the 
causeway my daughter and I walk upon, so we may keep 
our road in peace and quietness. 1853 Reape Che. Fohu- 
stone 175 She drew near enough to the wall to allow room 
for another on the causeway, 1878 Huxrey Physiegr. 170 
A causeway has been erected on the beach to arrest the 
progress of the sea. 1830 Garr Lawrie 71x. viii. (1849) 
433 A woful thing to have heard as causeway talk. 

Causeway (koziwel, v. [f. prec. sb.J 

l. trans. ‘Yo pave with cobbles or pebbles. 
Chiefly as a (supposed) anglicizing of Causey z. 

1740 Wittiams in PAid. Trans. XLI. 468 A Circle of Two 
Feet Diameter .. causwayed with small siones laid edge- 
ways. 18124 Scott in Lockhart (1839! IV. 191 ‘Vhe streets 
flagged instead of being causewayed. 1848 H. Micrer 
First Lmpr. xiv (1857) 175 Quartz pebbles, used in cause- 
waying footways. 1854 — Sch. 6 Schur. xii. (1858) 267 
few loads of water-rolled pebbles for causewaying a floor. 

2. To fill up, or cross, with a raised causeway. 

1870 Daily News 24 Sept., They were causcwaying the 
approaches to the timber platform with grassy sods. 1887 
E. D. MorGan in (roc. A. Geog. Soc. 1X. 237 The worst 
parts had been roughly bridged or causewayed. 

Hcncc Cau‘sewayed ///. a., Causewaying vé/. 
sb. (Mostly for cazseyed, -ing.) 

1865 Daily Sel. 28 Nov. 7,3 ‘Ven miles along the cause- 
wayed track. 1876 Pace Add. Text-bk. Geol. vii. 136 
Their extensive use in causewaying and macadamising. 
1882 R. Muxro Sc. Lake Dwellings 22 What may be called 
a rough, loose causeway ing of stones. 

Causey (k9-zei, -zi, kOrsel’, sb. Forms: 4 cauce, 
kauce, cause, cauci, 4-6 causei, 4-7 cawse, 5 
caulce, calse, 5-7 causy, 5-8 cawsey, 6 caucey, 
caucie, causie, cawsey,causay, calsey, causeie, 
6-7 cawsy, calcey, calceis, Sc. calsay, 7 caus- 
sey, cawsie, Sc. casey, 6- causey. Also 5 
cauchie, cawchie; chaucie. [ME. caucé, a. 
ONF. (Norman) cauete, earlier cauciée (Picard 
cauchie from cauchive, Parisian chaucive occas. 
chaucte, now chaussée = Pr. caussada, Sp. calsada :— 
late L. calcedla, caleiala, in Du Cange ,who has 
also wa calctala, liltus calctatum, cheminus cal- 
clatus; prob, f. a late L.. calcidre ‘to stamp with 
the heels, to tread’, recorded by Du Cange. The 
meaning would then be a mound or dam made firm 
by stamping or treading down, 

_ This is strengthened by the fact that cadefdre in med.L. 
interchanges with ca/edre to ‘tread, stamp’, and that caé- 
cata, calcdtum are actually found instead of cadchita, cad- 
ctdtum ; also calcdginm for the drost de chaussév or road- 
toll, The Romanie forms are inecessarily) identical with 
those derived from L. cadcedre to shoe (It. calsare, Sp. 
calzar, Cat. calsar, Pr. caussar, OF. canchrer, cancter, 
chaucicr, F. chansser\, whence some have suggested the 
meaning ‘shod way’, whatever this might be. Diez and 
others have conjectured a vb. of type *cakedre, or “cal. 
ciare, from cadx, caldcem ‘lime’, and taken calcedta as 
something built or formed with lime; but there is no trace 
of such a sense in any language. Other med. L. forms were 
caleea mound, high way, paved way, alse calceta, calce- 


CAUSEY. 


tion, caleeta, all app. formed on the French. ‘The OF forins 
in -ée roni end of athe ), represent carher ones in des the 
Anglo-F. would be cauece, ccacé.) 

+1. A mound, cnibankment or dam, to retain 
the water of a river or pond, Obs. 

[c 1170 Charter Len, Jf, Dugdale Monast, 1603 1. 514 
‘Yerra quam vivaria sua et calcie suse ocenpabunt ) «1330 
dlrth. 4 Merl. 7756 Opon a cauci bi a broke. 150g 10 ee f 
i ffen, VILA, ix. Preamb., A Cawsey extendyng a Myle 
ynelosyth the Water of themys from the Kinges hygh Waye. 
1601 Ilowtann /liny vi. xxvii. 1 139 Spasines opposed 
mightie dams and causies opposttss modibus] agaist those 
riuers. 1611 Coick., ( Aausséc, the caumy, banke, or danine 
of a pond or of a river. 1745 PY. Fuomas Jrad. clison’s 
Voy, 187 Vhese Causeys. are of no litle Use, both to keep 
in the Waters of these Canals, and for those to walk on 
who drag the Boats along. 1774 Gotvso. Vat List. (1862 
I. vi, 480 This dike, or causey, 1s sometimes ten. .feet thick, 
al the foundation. 

2. A raiscd way forined on a mound, across a 
hollow, ¢sf. low wet ground, a log, marsh, lake, 
arm of the sea, ete. ; a raised footway by the side 
of a carriage road liable to Le submerged in wet 
weather, More fully called causeyway, now 
CAUSEWAY 5 causcy being now Icss used. 

¢1330 R. Bruxnt Chron. Wace (Rolls 3088 porow myres, 
hylles & vales Ile made brugges and causes. — Chrcon. 
Laugt.(1810' 183 Was per non entre.. Bot a streite kuuce, 
at pe end a drauht brigge. c1qgo Merlin 380 At the 
foote of the castell was a maras. .and thereto was ncon entre 
saf a litill cawchie that was narrowe and straite.  /décd. 
604 Aboue tls marasse was a chaucie .. of the brede of a 
spere lengthe made of chalke and sand. 1§77 Ilolixsuen 
Chron, 111. 830 He. .made a continuall causie of timber ouer 
the marshes from Walthamstow to Locke bridge. 1598 
Crexewty Sacrtus’ Aunt. xiii, (1622) 25 Hauing .. cast 
bridges and causeyes [ fontesgue et aggeres] oucr the moist 
and deceitfull passages of the bogs. 1604 FE. G[kimstos| 
D'Acosta's Hist. Indies V. xiii. 362 ‘Vhere was in the mids1 
of the Lake where the Cittie of Mexico is built, foure large 
Cawscies in crosse. 161z Tire /’xev. xv. 19 ‘The way of 
the righteous is made plaine. Warg. Mebr, is raised vp 
asacausey. 1622 Catiis Stat. Sewers (1647) 66 A Calcey 
or Calsway is a passage made by art of Earth, Gravel, 
Stones an such like. .through surrounded grounds. 1643 
in Rushw. //¢st. Codd. in. 11. 509 A Stone-Causey thorow 
a Bogg. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. Pisa 268 Castel d'Ovo, 
built on arock in the Sea, having an artificiul Caussey ur 
Mole leading to it from the shore. ¢1710 HeAKNE Géoss. 
Laugtoft's Chron., Name, causey,.commonly taken with 
us for a High way, or Dank, raised in Marshy Ground fur 
Foot passage, tho’ even sometimes the Ways for Horse 
Passage are also known by this name, such as that beyond 
Friar Bacon’s Study in Oxford [Abingdon Road]. 1853 
Bryant Left. 16 June, A noble causey, with parapets and a 
pavement of hewn stone, has been lately nade over the 
low grounds .. as the new Appian way. 1860 J. P. Kex- 
nepy //orse Shoe R. xii. 139 \ swainp..rendered passable 
by a causey of timber. 1877 E. Peacock N.-IWW Line. Gloss. 

+b. The solid mounding at the ends ofa bridge. 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. ccecxtli. 721 [le and his men 
were by the bridge on the causey, raynging on bothe sydes. 

+e. Sometimes applicd to an arched viaduct. 

1615 G. Saxpys 77am, 1. 127 Athwart the plaine there 
extendeth a caussey supported with arches, 

+d. Soinctimes app. a row of stepping stones. 

1598 YonG Diana. 71 Vpon a fine causcy of stones inost 
artificiallie Iaide in order, they passed aJl ouer into tLe 
land [vaas piedras .. puestas in orden). 

te. The Giants Causey: sec CAUSEWAY. Obs. 

1811 Pinkerton /'efrad, EE. 301 That kind of earthy lime- 
stone, which appears under the Giant's causey in Ireland. 

+3. Hence, A highway as originally raised and 
paved’. <Applicd csp. to the Koman roads, and 
still given as a proper namc to some considered 
Roman, as the Devil's Causey (or Causeway) in 
Northumberland, Otherwise Ods. 

1495 Hill of Bp. of Llandaff (Somerset Io. , Vie Rez- 
vulgariter Cawsey. 1540 -lef 32 “en F742, avii, The 
causey or hygh way leading from Algate to White chapel 
church, 1§77 Even & Wittes //ist. Trav. 254 hey de- 
termined also to inake three causeys or hygh wayes by land. 
1606 Ilottaxny Suefon. 19 To make a cawsie or high-way, 
form the Adriatick Sea, fe the ridge or side of the Apen- 
nine hill. 1670 Mitton /”. 4. x. 416 Satan went down The 
causey to Hell-gute. 1704 Hearne Doct. /dist. (1714 1.372 
The Cawsey, called Via Appia, 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE .S/. 
Gt. Brit. uw. i. ii. (1743) 305 Evident footsteps of a Roman 
Causey, or Military Way. 1713 SteeLe A nglishinan No. 
31. 202 A new Causey from Lisle to Dunkirk. 

b. fis 

1574 WitGiet Def -lansw. ut. Wks, 1851 1. 322 To wall. 
in the broad and beaten way, as it were the common causcy 
of the commandment, rather than an outpath of the example 

4. esp. A paved way; the paved part of a way. 


Still dva/. b 

1430 &. E. Wills (1882) 85 To the causy atte Wyke, tijd. 
1527 Test. bor Surtees) V. 228 Tu the amendyng of Fris- 
ton hie waye and cauccy. 1530 I’arsur. 203-2 Causey m a 
hye way, cAavsce. 1572 Ic1ort, .\ caucie or a waye paued, 
asger soliilus, chennin paue de picres, hance 1577 Vet. 
Lowes Guenara’s Chrouw. 29 He made a paued Cabey, 
being a broad high waye that lasted two leagues and halfe 
181 Savite Vacitus’ //ist, oi. xsi. (sgt) 126, He com. 
manded the third I.ezion to make stand vpon the cawsey of 
the Posthnmian way [/7 ipso ageere tir festumianz’. 
1659 Louth Ch. Acc. iv, 286 (Peacock .\.- W. Linc, Gloss. 
For paving the causey in the church-yard. 1768 Tuckes 
Let, Nat. (1852) 1. 634 ‘Vo turn her upon the flowery turf 
of reward, rather than the rochy-puinted causey of punivh- 
ment. 1877 /lodderness Gloss. (15.D.5.), Catsey. a raised 
and paved side-walk, or one across a fold-y ard, but often 
any foot path. 1877 E. Peacock .V-H Lim. G/vas. b. 
—. Sa, Causey, a footpath, especially when niade cf fMag- 
stones or paved with cobbles. 


CAUSEY. 


5. esp. A street, or part of a strect, paved with 
cobbles or small boulders (or blocks of trap or 
granite), as distinguished from flag-stones; a 
street pavement. Chiefly Sc. 

The whole street may be a causey; or the road-way may 
be causey,, while the side walks are flagged, or the side walks 
causey and the centre macadamized. 

. Crewn of the causey: the centre or highest part of the 
pavement, as most public, conspicuous, or honourable. 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. 111. 561 Throw all the toun, 
Quhair on the stairis and all the calsay wnder, Rycht mony 
stude that tyme on him towunder. ¢1538 Lynpesay A gst. 
‘Syde Tailis 30 Quhare euer thay go it may be sene How 
kirk and calsay thay soup clene. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. 
/Tist. (1619) 423 The streete commonly called the great 
Cawsy. 1584 J. CarsucuaeL Ze/t. in J/ise. Wodr. Soc. 
(1844) 435 A great bragging between then: in the calsay of 
Edinburgh. 1587 in Northern NV. & Q. 1. 83 Fraynch Cal- 
say Makers to repair Calsayes in the Kowgaitt. 1611 Biste 
1 Caron, xxvi. 16 By the causey of the going vp [1568 The 
paved streate that goeth vpwarde]. 1635 RuTHERFORD 
Lett, (1862) 1. 149 Truth will yet keep the crown of the 
causey in Scotland. 1650 Row //ist. Air& 511 The croun, 
scepter, and sword of honour. .which..the Noblemen them- 
selves carried up the casey of Edinburgh. @1774 FErcus- 
son Election Poems (1845) 42 Glower round the cawsey, up 
and down. 1820 Scott Adfot xvii. 1823 GaLt Enfail 111. 
x. 95 It could ne’er be expected that J would let them be 
married on the crown-o’-the-causey. 1840 Browninc Sor- 
ello v. Wks. 11. 398 This companion slips On the smooth 
causey. 1848 S. Bamrorp £arly Days ix. (1859) 98 A 
neatly paved footpath and a causey for carts. 

. A piece of pavement (of cobbles, as dis- 
tinguished from flags), a paved area. Chiefly Sc. 

1481-90 Howard Housch, Bks. (1841) 505 To Robt. Buk- 
ton for the mak yng of the causey at the stabil! dore. 1633 
T. Jastes Voy. 60 We made a Hearth or Causie in the 
middle of the house. 1663 GerBieR Counsel 98 Rogues 
have taken up the causey or pavement before a doore. 
1880 Antrim & Down Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cawsey, cassy, the 
paved or hard-beaten place in front of or round about a 
farmhouse. 

7. attrib, and Comb., as causey-cleaner, -crows 
(see &), -lamp, -maker, -making, -saint, -side; 
+ calsay-paiker (Sc.), a street-walker. 

1786 Burns Brigs ef Ayr 157 To whom our moderns are 
but *causey-cleaners. 1837 RK. Nicoit Poems (1843) 105 
He keeps the *causey-crown. 1578 Glasgow Town Council 
Proc.in Hist. Glasgow (1881) 133 The expense of the *cal- 
say-making. auxsss Lynpesay rag. 378 Off *calsay- 
paikaris, nor of publycanis. 1862 in Hislop’s Prov. Scot. 
83 He’s a *causey saint and a house deil. 1652 CuLPEPPER 
fug. Physic. 41 By a *Causey side in the middle of a field 
by Paddington. 

Cau'sey, v. Chiefly Sc. and dial. [f. the sb.] 
To pave with small stones. Hence Cau‘seying 
wbé. sb, 

1538 LELANbD /¢/2z. 1V. 126 Martin Bridge..well causied 
with Stone at both Endes. 1596 I’id/s & Juv. N.C. (1860) 
Il. 341 To the mendinge and cawsiinge with stonnes, of 
heighe-wayes. 1658 Sir T. Browne H’és. (1852) I11. 496 
By clearing the fennes .. and soe comprehending cawsing, 
paving, drayning, etc. 1758 J/onthly Rev. 631 Where the 
bottom is clay, or where it is causeyed. 1822 Scott Nigel 
iii, These London kirkyards are causeyed with through 
stanes. 1877 Peacock W.-H’. Line. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Causey, to pave. ‘ We mun hey our court-yard causied’. 

+Causidic. Os. [see next.] ‘A lawyer, 
atturney, aduocate, or procter’ (Cockcram 1623). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Causidick, a lawyer, a pleader, an 
advocate or counsellor. 

Ifence Causidicade (as title of a poem). v 

1743 (title) Causidicade.  .A Panegyri-Satiré-. . Poem. 

Causidical ‘kozidikal , a. [f L. causidi¢-us 
pleader, counsel, |f. causa cause +-dicus saying, 
telling +-au.] Of or pertaining to a pleader of 
legal causes. 

@1797 H. Wacroie AZem. Geo. [17 (1845) 1. xvi. 241 His 
foul tongue and causidica] boldness .. offered him as a 
proper tool to [the] Court. 1796 J. Anstey Pleader’s Guide 
(1803) 86 A bold Causidical appearance. 1840G. S. Faser 
Christ's Disc. Capernaunt Introd. 29 Causidical dexterity 

employed. .to make. .the worse appear the better cause. 

Causing ko-zin), v/. 56. The action of the 
vb. Cause. (Now chicfly gerundial.) 

1651 Hopses Leviath 1, xii. 53 Things that have no part 
at all in the causing of it. 

Causing, ///.a. That causes. 

1829 Jas. Mina Aven. AWind xiv. § 2 (1869) 43 ‘Cause’ in 
these cases is a short name for ‘causing object’. 1883 
Tlarper's Mag. Nov. 878 The causing cause of the building. 

Hence Cau’singness. 

1829 Jas. Mitt /Jum. Alind xiv. § 2 (1869) 43 Cause and 
Effect are often used in the abstract sense, in which case 
Cause means the same thing as would be expressed by 
Causingness. 

Causion, obs. form of CAUTION. 

+Cau‘son. Obs. [a. med.L. causon burning 
fever Du Cange), a. Gr. kavowv burning heat, f. 
«at-: see CAUSTIC.] ? Inflammation, ? heartburn. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.(W. de W.) vi. xii. 254 
Somtyme Colera hyghte Causon, for it brennyth and kynd- 
lyth the spyrytuall membres, 1661 Lovet. //ist. Anim, & 
Jilin, 202 Some apply it against the heart, to help causons, 
and heate. . 

Caustic kostik’, a. and sd. [ad. L. caustic-us 
a, Gr. xavotixcs capable of burning, caustic, f. 
kargr-os burnt, bumable, f. «ar- “future cavo-) to 
burn. Cf. F. cavstigue.] 

A. adj, 1. Buming, corrosive, destructive of 
organic tisste. 
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1§55 Epren Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 229 Albeit the water 
of the sea haue a certeyne caustike qualitie ageynst poyson. 
1563 I. Gate Axntidot. 1. vii. 5 Causticke medicynes which 
doe remoue, and take away fylthines in vicers. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. 1. vi. 25 Causticke and burning simples. 1727 

BRADLEY Fam, Dict. 1. s.v. Gourdy legs, This Stone. .from 
its .. caustick or burning Quality, alone destroys Warts. 
1863-72 Watts Chem. Dict. 1. 818 In the old language of 
surgery, Caustics were divided into the actual, such as red- 
hot iron and szo.xa, and the potential, such as strong alka- 
lis, acids, nitrate of silver. 

b. Caustic bougie: a bougie armed with a piece 
of caustic. 

1800 Med. Fril. 111. 480 Caustic bougies, applied to the 
urethra under pretence of ‘removing strictures, 1805 /éid. 
XIV. 474 The superiority of the caustic over the common 
bougie. 

ce. Chem. Caustic alkali: a name given to the 
hydrates of potassium and sodium, called caustic 
fotash ‘KHO) and cazstic soda (NaHO) respec- 
tively ; cazestic volatile alkali or caustic ammonia, 
ammonia as a gas or in solution; caustic lime, 
quick lime (CaO), 

1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 143 These flies, 
thus dried. .yield a great deal of volatile caustic-salt. 1791 
Hasitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.1. v. 80 Caustic alkali 
tinges the infusion of galls of adark red. 18121 A. T. Tuom- 
son Lond. Disp. (1818) 564 Take .. water of caustic kali, 
nine fluid ounces. | 
21 Lime applied in its Caustic state acquires its hardness 
and durability, by absorbing the aerial acid. 1845 Topp 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. 1. 102 Add solution of caustic am- 
monia. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chen. 200 Potassium hydroxide 
or Caustic potash ..is a white substance soluble in half its 
weight of water, and acts as a powerful cautery, destroying 
the skin. 1876 Hartey J/at. A/ed. 147 Caustic Soda. 

d. gen. Burning. (vare.) 

1863 Possibil. Creation 148 At the tops of mountains .. 
the sun’s rays are capable of producing very caustic results. 

2. fig. That makes the mind to smart: said of 
language, wit, humour, and, by extension, of per- 
sons; sharp, bitter, cutting, biting, sarcastic. 

[Not in Jounson 1755-] 1771 SMottett Humph. Cl, (L.) 
And mirth he has a particular knack in extracting from his 
guests, Iet their humour be never so caustic or refractory. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, His shrewd, caustic, and some- 
what satirical remarks. 1842 Macaucay Fredk. Gt., Ess. 
(1877) 677 Those who smarted under his caustic jokes. 
1876 Gro. Euiot Dan. Der. u. xviii. 147 Well, ma, 1 think 
you are more caustic than Amy. 

3. JA/ath. Epithet of a curved surface formed by 
the ultimate intersection of luminous rays proceed- 
ing from a single point and reflected or refracted 
from a curved surtace ; also of the curve formed 
by a plane section of a caustic surface. <A caustic 
by reflexion is called a catacazstic, that by refrac- 
tion a diacaustic. So caustic line, surface. 

[So called hecause the intensity of the light, and con- 
sequently of the heat, is in general greater at a point on 
this surface than at neighbouring points not on it, and at 
special points may become sufficiently intense to initiate 
combustion in a body there placed. The focus of a con- 
cave mirror is the cusp of its caustic for incident parallel 
rays. ] 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Caustic curve, in the higher 
geometry, a curve formed by the concourse or coincidence 
of the rays of light reflected or refracted from some other 
curve. 1869 TynpALL Notes on Light § 101 The interior 
surface of a common drinking-glass is a curved reflector. 
Let the glass be nearly filled with milk, anda lighted candle 
placed beside it, a caustic curve will be drawn on the surface 
of the milk. /éd. § 166 Spherical lenses have their caustic 
curves and surfaces formed by the intersection of the re- 
fracted rays. 

B. sé. 

1. Ved. A substance which burns and destroys 
living tissue when brought in contact with it. 
Common or Lunar caustic: nitrate of silver pre- 
pared in sticks for surgical use. 

1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. 1. vii. 8 Costicke .. beeyng 
laid on the sore doeth mortefie it. c1600 B. Jonson Elegy 
Lady Pawlet R.) Put Your hottest causticks to, burne, lance, 
orcut. 31722 De For Plague (1884) 111 They burnt them 
with Causticks. 1771 Smottetr /fumph. Cl. (L.) He ap- 
plied caustic to the wart. 1800 Aled. Frnl. I11. 290 The 
application of lunar caustic to strictures. 1879 Hartan Zeye- 
sight v. 52 Quick-lime acts as a powerful caustic. 

oO, 


» fi. 

1635 Austin A/edit. 197 With his Causticks of Repentance, 
he charitably burnt out, and purged the corruptions of 
Mens consciences. 1817 Scott IVav. xx, Pride. applies its 
caustic as an useful though severe remedy. 1832 L. Hunt 
Bacchus in Tusc. 221, 1 should like to see a snake .. fasten 
with all his teeth and caustic upon that sordid villain. 

2. Math. = Caustic curve or surface: cf, A. 3. 

1727 51 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., Every curve has its twofold 
caustic. 1743 PAil. Trans, XLII. 343 In the next place, 
the Caustics, oy Reflexion and Refraction, are determined. 
1869 TyNDALL Votes on Light § 100 When a large fraction 
of the spherical surface is employed as a mirror, the rays 
are not all collected to a point; their intersections. .form a 
luminous surface. .called a caustic (German, Brennflache). 

+Cau‘stical, ¢. Ovs. [f. prec.+-at.] Of 
caustic nature or opcration. 

¢1660 Wisestan Surg. (J.) If extirpation be safe, the best 
way will be by caustical medicines or escaroticks. 1702 E. 
Barnarp Cold Baths 1. (1709) 237 The Caustical Salts. 

Caustically ko:stikali,, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly¥2.] 
In a caustic manner. 

1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket Man, 100 A writer..caustically re- 
marked. 1876 IX. Mettor /’riesth. v. 201 Vheir diver- 


1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) | 
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gences of opinion have been caustically likened ..to the 
foxes which Samson bound, which, though united at their 
tails, were wide apart in their bodies, and widest of all at 
their heads. 

Cau‘sticate, v. rare}. [f. Caustic + -aTE3.] 
trans. To render caustic; =CausticizE. Hence 
Cau'sticated Af/. a. 

1790 Wevcwoop in Phil. Trans, LX XX. 313 Salt of tar- 
tar causticated by quicklime. . 

So Cau'sticator, one who applies, or advocates 
the application of, caustic. 

1800 Aled, Fral. 111. 480 When radical cures have been 
confidently promised by the causticators. 

Causticity (kostisiti). [f Caustic + -rry, 
Cf. F. causticeté.] 

1. Caustic quality ; burning pungent taste; the 
property of destroying or corroding organic tissue. 

1772 Prestiey in PAil. Trans. LXII. 254 Free from caus- 
ticity. 1791 Mace 2bid¢. LX XXI. 375 This solution had 
an alkaline taste, but seemingly with little, if any, causticity. 
180z Prayrair /llustr. Hutton. The. 523 The causticity 
produced in limestone by exposure to fire. 1830 LinpLEY 

fat. Syst. Bot. 7 Acridity, causticity, and poison, are the 
general characters of this suspicious order. 

2. fig. of speech or humour. 

1785 H. WatroLe Lett. C’tess Ossory 11. 220, I .. en- 
deavoured to repair my causticity. 1816 Scott A tg. xiii, 
With his usual dry causticity of humour. 1866 FREER 
Regency Anne of A. 1. i. 20 The duke was witty, and 
famous for the causticity of his tongue. 

Causticize (ko'stisaiz), v. rare. 
+-IZE.] ¢vazs. To render caustic. 

1881 Nature X XI111. 236 On causticising sodium carbon- 
ate solutions with lime. 

Causticly (kovstikli), adv. rare. 
a.+-LY%,] In a caustic manner. 

1870 A thenxum 31 Dec. 878 He touched causticly the im- 
moralities, excesses, and crimes of the dwellers in Antioch. 

Cau‘sticness. va7e. =CausTiciry. 

1731 in Baitey ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Gaustive, Caustok, obs. ff. Costivr, Casrock. 

Causy, variant form of CAUSEY. 

+ Caut, v. Obs. See quot. 

1688 R, Hove Armoury 1. 134/2 A Panther Cauteth, 
which word is taken from the sound of his voice. 

Cautce, obs. f. caught: see CATCH v. 

+ Cau'tel, s2. Ods. or arch. Forms: 4 cautell, 
(north. cawteile), 4-7 cautil’e, 5 cauteel, caw- 
tele, 5-6 cawtel(le, 5-7 cautell(e, 6 ecautill, (Sc. 
eauteil), 4-7 cautele, 4-7 (9) cautel. [a. F. caz- 
tele (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. cawtéla of Roman 
Law (whence also Pr.,Sp., It. cazte/a) precaution, 
f. cazt- ppl. stem of cavére to take heed.] 

1. A crafty device, artifice, stratagem; a trick, 
sleight, deceit. 

138. Wycuir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 6 Make knowe to be 
peple the cautelis of Anticrist. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 
u. Ix. (1859) 57 Techinge me for to caste sleyghtes and 
cauteles. 1549 Comfl. Scot. xiv. 118 Be ane subtile cauteil 
thai gart pausanias seruitur pas to the tempil. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn. 1. xxi. § 9 The fraudes, cautels, impostures, 
and vices of euery profession. 1611 Cotcr., Caufelle, a 
wile, cautell, sleight. ; 

b. Applied to things material. 

c1440 Gesta Rom. 123 (Harl. MS.) What dude he but 
yede, and purveyde him of 1ij cautils; scil. of an honest 
Garlonde of Rede Rosys. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. V/1/, vii, 
No... person .. with any deuise or engine made of heare, 
canuas, or with any other cautele shall..take any frie, 
spawne, or broode of yeles. ; 

2. Cunning, craftiness, wiliness, trickery. 

¢1375 Barpour 7roy-6k. 1. 114 A, what to be wys mane 
rytht wele It geynes to haue be cawteile That he be not the 
forspekere. c1394 P. Pl. Crede 303 But knewen men her 
cautel & her queynt wordes, Pei wolde worchypen hem 
nou3t but alitel. 1548 Act 2§ 3 Edw. V/, xxiv. §1 Thieves, 
which .. by Craft and Cautele do escape from the same 
without Punishment. c1is80 Hatton in Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) 11. xlv. 289 Be free from cawtell. 

3. Caution, wariness, heedfulness. 

1s1r Eryort Gow. 1. iv, There is required to be therein [in 
their hearts] moche cautele and sobrenesse. 1555 EDEN 
Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 186 With great cautele least any 
parte of their legges or feete bee seene. 1613 SHERLEY 
Trav. Persia 78 As 1 would preserue my selfe with more 
cautel heereafter. 1664 Marvett Cor7. Wks. 1872-5 I1. 170 
To entertain them in mutual cautele and suspicion. 

4. Aprecaution; in Zaz, etc., an exception, re- 
striction, or reservation made for precaution’s sake. 

1541 Ervot /mage Gov. 37 One meruailouse cautell he 
vsed, that is to saie, one man was not oftentymes in that 
truste of espial. 1563 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 202’2 Without 
cautels & exceptions. 1585 Jas. I £ss. Poeste (Arb.) 53 
Revlis and cautelis to be obseruit and eschewit in Scottis 
Poesie. 1586 Futke Agst. Allen 418 (T.) For cautele and 
provision against the like sins. 1637 Gittespie Lng. Pop. 
Cevent. 1, viii, 191 Which negative Excommunication, is .. 
either a bare punishment, or a cautell and animadversion. 
1861 C. W. Goopwin Mosaic Cosmog. in Ess. & Kev. 209 
With such limitations, cautels and equivocations, 

b. /ccl, A caution or dircction for the proper 
administration of the sacraments ; esp. in cazfels 


of the Mass. 

1541 Barnes IVks. (1573) 3082 Why doe not by this reason 
your owne priestes abstayne from the wine, seeing that this 
perill may also chaunce to them, as your cautelles of y® 
Masse doe graunt. 1638 Feai.y Strict. Lyndom. 1.61 The 
cautels of the Masse appvint what is to bee done in case the 
Priest, being drunk before, cast up the host. 1641 R. B. K. 
Parallel Liturgy w. Mass-bk. 59 AS we may see in these two 


[f. as prec. 


{f. Caustic 
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cautels of the Masse. 1880 din. Kev. Apr. 286 ‘The re- 
ception on the part of certain Ritualists of the Roman 
“Cautels’ for the celebration of the Mass. 

“| As adj. = CAUTELOUS. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] tr. /ustine’s //1st. 108 Mistrusting 
himselfe to be deceiued by some cautel treason, 1616 
BULLOKAR, Cantele, warie, circumspect. 1639 G. Danint 
Eccelus. xii, 31 Be circumspect and Cautele to thy foe. 

+Cau'tel, v. Obs. rarc—'. [f. prec. sh.; ef. 
OF. cauteler, canteller ‘to deceiue, beguile, cousen’ 
(Cotgr.).] ¢rans. To devise cunningly or craftily. 

1603 Harsnet /’of. /ipost. 62 It was wisely cauteled by 
the penner of these savoury Miracles .. why Sara..should 
be more Devil-haunted then any of the possessed Men. 

+ Cautelayre. Oés. [lormation obscure: cf. 
CauTER and CuLTELER.] <A knife-shaped instrn- 


ment for cautery. 

1541 R. Coft.anp Guyclou's Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 49 They 
be applyed to the lachrymalls to consume the superfluous 
flesh, and [it] is done with a small actuall cautelayre. Lyke- 
wise to the temples with a cautelayre to close the veynes. 

+Cau‘telous, ¢z. Obs. or arch. Also 6-7 cau- 
tilous, 7- ulous. [a. F. castsclenx (Pr. cautelos, 
Sp. caztcloso), on L. type *cautélosus, f. cantéla ; 
see pree. and -ous.] 

1. Full of cautels ; deceitful, crafty, artful, wily. 

138. Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 223 Ypocritis ben cautel- 
lous for to take men in wordis. ¢1430 HENRYSoN JJor, Hab. 
16 The I'oxe seemes craftie and cautelous. 1509 Barclay 
Ship of Footes (1570) 13 By falshood liuing, and by wayes 
cautelous, 1607 Suaks. Cor. tv. i. 33 Your Sonne.. caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. 1661 Morcan S/A. 
Gentry u. ii. 36 An Adder or Snake. signifying his cauti- 
lous devises and deceivable policies. 1840 Browninc Sor- 
dello w. 364 Cautelous Old Redbeard. 

2. Cautious, wary, heedful, circumspect. 

1574 HELLowEs Gueuara's Ep. (1584) 308, | doe..approve, 
that men with their wives be cautelous, 161z WoopaALe 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 239 That they be exceeding cautel- 
ous and warie in the inward use of all Mineral medicines. 
21734 Nortu Lives 111. 52 This makes all dealing with 
them very nice and cautelous. 1829 Scott Hrt. Aidt. 
Proleg., | have been cautclous in quoting mine authorities. 

b. Const. of, inf, or clause. 

1625 Arug’s lustr. £. Druininond in Rushw. J/ist. Colt, 
(1659) I. 162 You must be cautelous not to proceed any 
ether in this business. 1628 FectHam Wesofves 1. xxiil. 
Wks. (1677) 48 To he more cautelous of him. 1639 R. Ver- 
ney in V’. Papers (1853) 225 They are very cautelous how 
they let any thinge of this nature passe. 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch.- Div. 343 Yo be cautelous what wife we choose. «@ 1677 
Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 283 We are to be cautelous of 
meddling with controversies. 

+Cau'telously, adv. Obs. 
In a cautelous manner. 

1. Craftily, deceitfully, artfully. 

1475 Caxton Fasou 87 Your uncle hath sent you hether 
cautelously. .to thende that he might obteyne your royame. 
1509 Act 1 //en. VIII, v. § 5 As much Money as the Goods 
..(so cautelously customed) amounted unto. 1610 Donne 
Pseudo-Mart, x. 264 Falsely and cautelously insinuated. 

2. Cautiously, warily, circumspectly. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, Pref., 1 have beene so 
sparing and cautelously forecasting in my coniectures. 1685 

AXTER Paraphr. N. 7. Matt. x. 16 Be wise to carry your 
selves inoffensively and cautelously. 1692 Cowt. Grace Con- 
ditional 49 He expresseth himself very cautelously. 

+Cau'telousness. Obs. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Cautelous quality: a. craftiness ; b. wariness. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xv. xlii. 395 Re they with 
never so much cautelousnesse and subtill circumspection 
- clouded. a 1624 Be. M. Smitu Serv. (1632) 156 For caute- 
lousnesse to lookeere we leape. 1657 Baxter Present Th. 
39 Avery great cautelousness. .would be necessary. 

+Cau'telty, cautility. Obs. rare. [ad. 
OF. cautilité, 1. cautéle: see CAUTEL and -ITY. 
For the contracted form ef. sedrility, sebticty.] 
= CAUTELOUSNESS, 

1554 Bace Declar. Bouncr’s Articles in Strype Eccl, Ment. 
ILI. 1. xvi. 139 Such covered cautelty. 1567 7rfal. Treas, 
(1850) 22 Circes, the witche, with her craftie cautilitie. 

Cauter (kotor). Also 6-7 cautere. [a. F. 
cautore (Pr. cautert, Sp. and It. cautcrio’, ad. L. 
cauterium, a. Gr. kavrnpiov branding iron; or a. 
Gr. xavrnp branding iron, f. xai-ev to burn.) = 
CAUTERY I (to which 1534 may really belong. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) Svj, The 
fistula, where against thou hast giuen cautere. 154x R. 
Coptann Guyilou's Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 50 How many be 
there of actual cauters..? 1677 Gate Crt. Gentrics 11. iv. 
140 Having their conscience cauterised or marqued with a 
cauter, 1864 Daly Tel. 3 Aug., The liberal appliance of 
the actual cauter, i.e. the red-hot iron. 1881 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cauter,an instrument for applying the actual cautery. 
Also, a liniment or application of a caustic character, 

Cauterant (ko térant), sd. and @. fas if f. a 
Fr. *cautérer to cauter: ef. CAUTERING.] 

A. sh. A cauterizing substance. 

1846 WorcestER cites Loupon. 

B. adj. ‘Relating to a cautery or to caustic, 
or having the properties of either’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Cauterification. Ols. =CavTERIZATION. 

1s4x R. Corrann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 48 
What is cauterification?..It is an operation made with 
fire artificially. | 

+Cau'tering, v4/. 5b. Obs. [f. as CAUTERANT 

+-ING ',] =CauTerizinc. (Also a/trib. or ppl. a.) 

1580 Hottysanp Treas, Fr. Tong., Cauterisaticn, the 
searing vp of a wounde, called by the Surgions Cautering. 


[f. prec. + -Ly 2.J 
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1688 R. Ilotme Armoury wt. 324/2 The second is termed a 

Cauting Iron, or a Cautering fen or Searing Iron. s 

+Cau'terism. Oés. [f. after CAUTERIZE: sec 

-1sM.J]_ The application of cautery. 

1640 Cutemean tr. Ferrand’s Love Melanch. 262(T.) Some 
use the cauterisms onthe legs. 1688 I]. Wiarton Exthus. 
Ch. of Rome 91, Necessitated to admit a Cauterisin. 

+ Cau'terizate, v. Obs. rave~'. [f. late L. 
caulerizare: see -ATE 3] = CAUTERIZE. 

1576 BAKER Jewell of lfealth 104a, If it toucheth the 
fleshe, it doth cauterizate or burne. 

Cauterization (k9:téraizé'fon). In 6 cau- 
terysacyon. [n. of action f. Caurrnizg v.: see 
-ATIon. Cf. F. cautérisation.} The action of 
cauterizing, the application of cautery. 

1541 R. Cornanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Cauterysa- 
cyon..is an operacyon made wt fyre artyfycyally in y body 
of man for certayne vtylytees. 1607 Torsete Four-/, Beasts 
333 Of Cauterization, or giving the fire, as well actual as 
potential. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 53 Cauterization with 
the solid nitrate of silver, 

Cauterize (ko:tcraiz), v, Also -ise. [= F. 
cautériscr, ad. late L. cauterizdre to bum or brand 
with a hot iron, f. cazeférium, ad. Gr- kavtnprov 
branding-iron.] 

1. Aled. trans, Yo burn or sear with a hot iron 
or a caustic. 

rsa4r R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., After that 
they be cauterised ye must apply on the sayd places oyle of 
Roses. 1623 Massincer Boudniam 1. iii, Old festered sores 
Must be lanced to the quick, and cauterized. 1735 SomrR- 
VILLE Chase iv. 283. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 11. 340 
The acetic acid .. is .. so caustic, that it corrodes and cau- 
terizes the skin. 1865 ’uddic Opinion 28 Jan. 96 The boy’s 
wound was cauterized and he is doing well, 

Jig. 1824-9 Laxnor /mag. Conv, (1846) 11, 222 The un- 
soundness of doctrine is not cut off or cauteriscd. 1856 
Frouve //ist, Eng. 11. 39 To suppose that he could cau- 
terize out heresy. 

b. adsol, 

1563 T. Gare Antidot, .77 Thys water .. wyl canterise 
like an whote yron. a 163r Donne Sera. xxvi. 263 Whether 
he cauterize or foment, he is the same Physitian. 

+2. To brand with a hot iron. Ods. 

159 Percivate Sf. Dict., Cauterizado, marked with a hot 
yron, or cauterised. 1684 Contempt. State of Man x. vi. 
(1699) 191 Fugitive Slaves are Marked and Cauterized with 
Thurning Irons. 

Jig. 1609 Damier Citr, Warres vin. Ixxxiii, Now he must 
Bring home his Reputation Cauteris’d With th’ idle Mark of 
serving Others Lust. 1619 J. ‘T'avtor (Water P.) Sco. Base- 
ness Wks. i. 36, 1 will Satyrize, cauterize, aud stigmatize 
all the whole kennell of curres. 

3. fig. To ‘sear’, deaden, render insensible ‘the 
conscience, feelings, ete... In allusion to 1 Tim. 
iv. 2 Kexautnpiag pévwy THY Wiav ouvetdnow ‘having 


their conscience seared with a hot iron’. 

r586 J. Hooker Giradd, Jret. in Holinshed 11. 117, His 
conscience was so cauterised. 1625 Bacon Ess. Athersmt, 
Hypocrites; which are euer Handling Holy Things, but 
without Feeling. So as they must needs be cauterized in 
the End. 1677 Gate Cré. Gentiles I.1v. 141 When once 
conscience is by frequent repetition of sins, cauterised, 
dispirited, and made senselesse. 1807 SoutHey /sfrietla’s 
Lett, (1814) Il. 103 Custom soon cauterizes human sym- 
pathy. 1874 Pusey Lent. Sernt. 139 The true conscience, 
untill it is cauterised, will .. rebel against the false. 

Cauterized (ko:téraizd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.) Burnt by cautery; seared. 

1603 Frorto A/outafgne iu. v. (1632) 203 A guiltie-cauter- 
ized conscience. 1651 Biccs .Vew Disp. 2? 243 The cauterized 
or wounded part. 1655 R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 6 An 
habituated, infatuated, incorrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 


Cauterizing (k$'téraizin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-INGl.] Burning with a hot iron or a caustic. 


(Now chiefly gcrundial.) 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydou's Quest. Chirurg. (Baker 1579) 
50 ‘Io be kept open after the cauterising. 1555 EDEN 
Decades W. Ind. 1. 1. (Arb.) 119 By cauterising with 
hotte Irens. 1607 SHaks. 7'futon v. 1, 136. ¢1720 W. Gip- 
son Farrier’s Guide u. Wi. (1738) 212 Cauterizing is per- 
formed by an Instrument made hot, or by corrosive or 
burning Medicines. 1835-6 Topp Cyc/. dnat. 1. 435/2 No 
pain is excited by. .cauterizing a bone. 

b. atirib., as in cautcrising tron. 

1575 Turserv. Falconrre 261 With a cauterizing yron. 
1727 Bravtey Fam. Dict. 1. s.v. Cauterising tustr., A 
cauterizing Button, to burn and sear the Head. 1850 W. 
Irvine Wahomed’s Success. xiii. (1853) 193 The sight of the 
fire and cauterising irons again deterred him. 

Cau‘terizing, ///. a. That cauterizes. 

1626 Bacon Syfza $729 No marvel though Cantharides 
have such a Corrosive and Cauterizing quality. 

Cautery (kotéri. [ad. L. cautérium brand- 
ing-iron, cautery, ad. Gr. xavtnpoy branding- 
iron: see CAUTER.] 

1. A heated metallic instrument used for burning 
or searing organic tissue; also a caustic drug or 
medicine for the same purpose. The former is 
called an actual, the latter a potential, cautery. 

4543 TRANERON Vigo's Chirurg., Ulcers 141 Let the bone 
be bored through, with a quadrate pointed cauterie. 15 
A. M. tr. Gabethoucr’s Bk. Physicke 312/1 A little knobbe 
or tumor, which then with a glowing siluer Cauterye we 
must Cauterise. 1656 Ripcney Pract. Physic 326 Let the 
Chirurgion hold a great actual Cautery in his hand. 1009 
Movie Sea Chyrurg. u. i, 26 Apply Buttons armed with 
-. your Potential Cautry. 1748 SmottetTt Kod. Rant. 
xlvi, Bramwell prescribed the actual cautery, and put the 
poker inthe fire. 1878 Tennyson Q. J/ary ut. iv. 123 The 
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mad bite Must have the cautery, 1881 Syd. Soc. Ler wv., 
Practically the term cautery is confined to the actual; a 
heated metallic instrument. 

2. The operation of ecautcrizing, the application 
of a canterizing ayent.  [cf. abst. sbs. in -Ery.] 

1575 Tersenv. falconrie 282 Cawterie to be bestowed 
upon hawkes. 1607 Vorstne Lourf. Beasts 333 Vhe poten. 
tial cautery is done by applying unto the grieved place some 
medicine corrosive, BR BNE orcaustick. 1621 Bukton 
Anat, Mel. u. iv. Wt. (1676) 238/1 Cauteries or searings with 
hot yrons, 1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 19 
Toconsume the Excrescence. .both by Potential and Actual 
Cautery. 1861 Reape Cloister & FH. 1. 343 ‘Yo lay out 
blood and money, in fcbotomy and cautery. 

Sig. 21834 CoLeripce, Who.. With actualcautery staunch'd 
the Church’s wounds. 1853 Co1.. Wisrman “iss. ILL. 5 “Vo 
apply this actual cautery to the body of the Spanish Church. 

+ 3. An eschar made by cautcrizing. [So Gr.] 

1651 N. Bices New Disp. p 239 Cauteries or permanent 
wounds are thought to be. . related to it. 


| Cauth, caut. [Hind, &a// catechu.J] One 
of the Indian names of CutTen or Cateciv, ocea- 
sionally used in commerce. 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Cauth, a name in Canara 
for the Terra Japonica of commerce. 

Cautherne, obs. form of Cav_pron. 

Cautie, var. of Caury. Obs. 

Cautil(e, Cautility, Cautilous, variants of 
CAUTEL, -TY, -OUS. 

Cau‘ting-iron. Shortened form of caxser- 
2ng-tron (sce CAUTERING). =caulcrising-tron. 

1688 R. Hotme Avioury mt. 324/2 A Cauting Iron, or a 
Cautering Iron. 1708 Kersey, Cauting-/ron, a Varricr’s 
Iron to Cauterize, 1721-1800 in Bawry. 1847 in Craic. 

Caution (kdfon), 54. Forms: 3 kaucyon, 
3-6 caucion, 4 caucioun, 5 cawcion, 5-6 cau- 
cyon, 6 cawcyon, causion, Sc. cautioun, 7 
cawtion, 6- caution. [a. F. cazsion security, 
surety:—L. caution-em taking heed, heedfulness, 
caution; bond, seeurity, f. caz/- ppl. stem of 
cavere to beware, take heed. The earlier uses were 
as in French; it was only in 16-17th c¢. that the 
original [.. sense, as a quality, was introduced.] 

1. Security given for the performance of some 
engagement; bail; a guarantec, a pledge. Still 
in Sc. Law, in U.S., and in cazlion-moncy ; sce 6. 

Bond of caution (Sc. V.aw): a security given by one person 
for another that he shall pay a certain sum or perform a 
certain act. 

1297 R. Giouc. Chron. (1810) 506 The kyng suor vpe the 
bec, and caucion vond god, That he al clanliche to the 
popes loking stod. c¢13z00 A. Adis. 2811 Kaucyon they 
nolde geve, no bidde. 1413 Lypa. /'ylgr. Sowle 1, xvii. 
(1859) 18 He ne mnay.. oblyge hym self, ne ley caucyon to 
pursue forth his accyon. 1531 in Turner Select. Kec. 
Oxford 99 To put yn cawcyon or gave that he schall not 
sewe the scoller. 1603 Ksottes //tst. Turkes (1621) 
1284 Sufficient recognizance or caution sealed with his owne 
hand. 16sx Hosnes Lrberty i. Wks. (1841) IIT. 13 The con- 
queror may..compel the conquered..to give caution of his 
future obedience. @ 1718 PENN H4’ks. (1726) 1. 668 Our Cau- 
tion is as large as the Man that Swears. 1726 AvyLirFE 
Parerg. 25 He .. ought to give Caution by the Means of 
Sureties, that he will persevere in the Prosecution. 1798 in 
Dallas Amer. Law Kep. 1. 107 These views are answered 
here..with as good caution as in [:ngland. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scott. n. iii, 132 To remain in ward until he find 
caution not to contravene the act of council. 

b. The person who becomes security, a surety. 


Obs. exc. Se. 

1886 Let. Liarle Leycester 23 Py Othe, Bonds or Hostages, 
as cautions for her good and loyal demeanour. 1587 FLEsiNG 
Contn, Ilotinshed \1\. 1584/2 Release of the bonds & 
hostages that should be giuen for cautions in that behalfe. 
1627 Ruturrrorp Leté. i, (1862) 1.35 (Christ) becomes cau- 
tion to His lather for all such as resolve and promise to 
serve Him. 1656 Cowrry Pind. Odes (1687) 3 What God 
(alas) will Caution be, For living Man’s Securitie. 1685 
Cotton Wontatgne vi. 154 Any for whose intentions they 
would become absolute caution. 1826 J. Witson .Voct. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 214 For whom you had been caution. 

te. An obligation, a bond. Ods. 

138. Wycutr Sern: Sel. Wks. I. 22 Take pi caucioun and 
sette soone and wryte fifty barellis, [So 1388 Wyciir Luke 
xvi. 63 1382 Aas obligacioun. } 

= Caution-money : sce 6. 

1830 Br. Monk Life Bentley 1833) Il. 107 For some time 
after his degradation the disputations in theology were 
entirely dispensed with, on the payment of caution. 

+2. A saving clause; a proviso. Ols. 

a 1593 H.Ssutu Js. (1867) 11.5 We pray for health, and 
wealth, and honour.. and life, with a caution, If it be Gods 
will. 1597 Hooker /ecd. Pol. v. Ixxvi. §6 It standeth there- 
fore with these cautions firm and true. 1616 Sir Il. Docwra 
in Fortesc, Papers (1871 18 ‘The office shold be divided in 
twoe, but with this speciall cawtion, that our charges shold 
be kepte aparte. 1667 Mitton 7’. L. ¥ 517. 1095 Woop- 
warp Nat. //tst. Earth t. (1723) 8, l advance nothing from 
any Observation that was not made with this Caution. 

3. A word of warning ; a caveat, monition; a 
hint or advice to anyone to take heed. 

r605 Suaks. Jac. iv. i. 73 What ere thou art, for thy 
good caution thanks. 1623 Cockery, Caution Caueat, & 
warning. 1661 Brannan, Yust Vrod. it. 13 Not by way of 
censure, but ofcaution. 1791 ¢1//" A Caution to Gentlemen 
who use Sheridan’s Dictionary. 1855 Macattay //rst. Ang. 
1V.659 Measures for conveying to his rival a caution which 
perhaps might still arrive in time, 

b. 77. An explanation previous to the word of 


command; a preliminary word of command. 


CAUTION. 


1795 lustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 103 The squadron leader 
will give a loud caution that the doubling is to be made 
cither successively, or by the whole squadron at once. 
1859 F. Grirritus Artil, AZan. (1862) 30 The commanding 
officer will give the caution, fornz contpany squares. 

ce. An occurrence, act, or fact, which conveys a 
warning. (Somewhat col/og.: cf. * warning’.) 

1878 Fr. Kempie Rec. Girlhood |. i. 14 The totally different 
‘character imparted by a helmet, or a garland of roses, to 
the same set of features, is a ‘caution’ to irregular beauties. 

d. slang. (Of U.S. origin.) Anything that 
staggers, or excites alarm or astonishment; an 
extraordinary thing or person. 

1835 C. F. Horrman Winter West 234 (Bartlett) The way 
the icy blast would come down the bleak shore was a caution. 
1859 All Y. Round No. 22. 520 One man .. whose perform- 
ance was what the Americans call ‘a caution’, 1868 H.C. 
Jounson Argent. Alps 93 The first fifteen leagues we got 
over cheerily enough, but the last five were a caution. 1870 
M. Cotuins Vizvan I11. ii. 26 His wife was what the Yan- 
kees call a ‘caution’, 

4. The taking of heed; ‘provident care, wari- 
ness against evil’ (J.), as a kind or quality of con- 
duct; cautiousness, heedfulness, circumspectness, 
prudence in regard to danger. 

1651 Relig. Wotton. 11 Solicitudes. which kept the Earle 
in extream and continuall caution. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort, 
(1729) 197 Uncover..your choicest Plants, but with Caution. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 703 By little Caution, and 
much Love betray’d. 1719 Younc Kevenge v. ii, A rage 
{n which the wise with caution will engage. 1729 But- 
LER Sern. Wks. 1874 11. Pref. 7 Caution to avoid being 
mistaken. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. ill. vi. iii. 453 God- 
frey.. had learned caution by his eventful life; it had de- 
generated into craft. 1863 W. Pritiips Speeches vi. 139 
Caution is not always good policy. 1876 Green Short 
Hist, vii. § 6 (1882) 405 The caution and hesitation of Philip. 

+5. (with 7/.). A taking of heed, a cautious 
action or mode of proceeding ; a precaution. Ods. 

1605 Suaxs. Alach, um. vi. 44 That .. might Aduise 
him to a Caution t’ hold what distance His wisedome can 
prouide. 1669 BoyLe Coutn. New Exf. 1. x\vii. (1682) 161. 
1691 T. H[ave] Acc. New Juvent. 26 The neglect of ordinary 
Cautions. 1768 H. Wacrote //7st. Doubts 21 [Something] 
which, whether a prudent caution or not, was the first 
overt act of the new reign. 1801 AZed. Frnl. V. 157 By 
due attention to those cautions in the practice, which 
have been so fully pointed out. ; 

6. attrib., as caution money, money deposited 
as a security for good conduct, esf. by a student 
on entering a college, or an Inn of Court ; + eau- 
tion town = CAUTIONARY town. 

1665 Suv. AG. Netherl. 140 They delivered us the Cau- 
tion-Towns wehad taken. 1842 ARNoLDin Life §& Corr. (1844) 
Ii. x. 305 Vhe Colleges take care to secure themselves by 
requiring caution money. 1848 tr... Alanc’s Hist. Ten ¥. 
11. 63: No freedom of the press, except in favour of those 
who can deposit an exorbitant sum of caution money. 

Caution (k6-fen), v. [f. prec. sb.; cf. F. caz- 
Zionner, med.L. cautionare ] 

tl. ¢ztr. To give a caution or warning. Obs. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. ui. 166 It was cautioned 
in the Law not to yoake an Oxe, and an Asse together. 
1678 CupwortH /xtell. Syst. Pref, We have Caution’d 
concerning it, in the Book it self. 

+2. To provide with a ‘caution’ or saving clause; 
to guard. Ods. 

1655 Futter CA. ///st. 1x. iv. § 4Such Prophesyings..might 
be .. discreetly cautioned and moderated. 1681 Burnet 
fist. Ref. il. 7 It was added, to caution this, that the 
person .. should do nothing .. without the advice and con- 
sent of the greater part of the rest. 

3. To advise or charge (a person) to take heed; 
to warn. 70 caution oneself: to take heed, take 
precautions. Usual const. agazns?, or to with inf. 

1683 Lorrain AZnvel’s Rites Fun. Vo Rdr. 4 In..caution- 
ing us against a too late expectation of finding it. a 1694 
Tittotson IVs. 1. v. (R.) Cautioning us to take heed least 
we be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness. 1702 
Eng. Theophrast. 113 lf a Man ..do not caution himself 
against the Snares, etc. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain i. 28 
Ion Quixote cautions Sancho to be moderate in his food. 
1857 Buckie Crviiz. 1. xiv. 535 He cautions his readers 
against the common error of looking to antiquity for know- 
ledge. 

Hence Cau‘tioned, Cau'tioning, ff/. aidjs. 

¢1720 Prior (J.)To our caution’d soul. 1748 RicHarpson 
Clarissa (1811) 1. xxxvili_ 284 More of the cautioning friend, 
than of the satirizing observer. 1863 Geto. Exviot Ronrola 
un. xxi, Romola’s belief in him had submerged all cautioning 
doubts. 

+Cau‘tional, a. Os. [f. Caution sb, +-aL.] 
Of the nature of a caution ; warning, catitionary. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cautional, Cautionary, pertaining 
to caution, pledge or wariness. 1660 Witurr (t7t/e), Specu- 
lum Speculativum. .with Cautional Expressions made there- 
upon. 1692 SouTu Sev, IX. v. (R.) With this cautional 
observation. 

+ Cau'tionarily, adv. Obs. [f. next +-Ly 2. 
In a cautionary manner; as a caution. 

1665 WitHER Lord’s Prayer 44 This is cautionarily in- 
tended, without purposing ought in opposition to what is 
believed by others. 1758 /feradd U1. 173 We surely should 
be cautionarily guarded against the practices. 

Cautionary (ko‘foniri), a. (sd.) [f. L. type 
*caulionari-us: sce CAUTION sd. and -ARY!; cf. 
¥, caulionnaire.] 


1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of a pledge or | 


security; hcld in pledge, or as a sccurity or hos- 
tage. Now chiefly //7s7. or Se. 
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1597 Sir F. Vere Cor, (1657) 70 The ordinary Garrison 
ofthe cautionary towns. 1611 SreEep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. viii. 
(1632) 556 That. .all his cautionary Lords should be released. 
1659 Rusuw. Hist. Coll. 1.3 The YVown of Flushing, the 
Castle of Ramakins in Zealand, and Brill in Holland, which 
were held by way of caution from the United Provinces, to 
insure their dependency upon England, the King resolved 
to render up, as being meerly cautionary. 1696 SouUTHERNE 
Oroouoko w. ii, And 1 am made the cautionary pledge, 
The gage and hostage of your keeping it. 1829 SouTHEY 
More (1831) U1. 95 As a nation withdraws its cautionary 
troops from fortresses..ina friendly territory. 1844 Blackw. 
Alag. LVI, 140 To bring Affghanistan within the general 
system of cautionary ties. 1860 MotLtey Wether. (1868) I. 
iv. 131 The cautionary tgwns were to be restored. 1883 
Scotsman 9 May 6/7 Cautionary obligations undertaken. 

+2. Marked by caution, catitious. Odés. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. (1873) 11. xxi. § 5 Doctrines .. 
more fearful and cautionary than the nature of things re- 
quireth. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. i. vi. (1739) 34 The 
Prelates cautionary way of proceeding. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Rem, (1844) 1. 79 This cautionary conduct. 

3. Of the nature of, or conveying, a caution or 
admonition ; warning, admonitory. 

1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. x.(1702)137 An Applicatory and 
Cautionary Chapter. 1711 STEELE Zatler No. 273 Many 
cautionary precepts for my future conduct. 1806 Knox 
& Jess Corr. i. 255 A long cautionary letter against 
the pernicious influence of philosophy and poetry. 1850 L. 
Hunt A wéfobiog. vy. (1860) 107 It had a cautionary effect. 
1884 Cyclists’ Tour. Club Gaz. Dec. 362/1 Cautionary as 
well as danger-boards should be prepared. 

+4. Of the nature of a provision against evil or 
danger; precautionary. Obs. 

1678 Cupwortn fitel/. Syst. 1. iv. § 33.520 Cicero. .makes 
a Law for them..but with a cautionary provision, that, etc. 
1772-84 Coox Jay. (1790) VI. 1980 Cautionary severity is 
ever invidious. 1826 R. Peters in Pa. Hist. Soc, Meu. 1. 
88 He pursued such cautionary measures. 

+b. Furnished with precautions. Ods. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1.65 These ways are made cautionary 
enough..by these Posts and Ditch and Chain. 

+ B. sb. a, A security. b. A personal sceuirity, 
asurety. Oés. 

1655 L’EstranceE Chas. /, 121 Two his Head Towns should 
be left to the King as Cautionaries for performing the Coven- 
ants. 1655 Diccrs Compl. Ambass. 370 The Duke..would 
become cautionary for the due observation of the same, 

Cautionary, var. of CAuTIONRY. 

+Cau‘tionate, ¢. Os. [ad. med. L. caz- 
tionat-us (see next).] Cautious, cautionary. 

1616 W. Sciater Sev. 28 To make you cautionate how 
yee fall by example of like iniustice. a@1626 — Yhree 
Sermt. (1629) 32 With cautionate distinction affirmed. 

Hence + Cau‘tionately a., + Cau‘tionateness. 

1619 W. Scrater Zxfos. 1 Thess. (1630) 33 No sinnes 
should be more cautionately watched against. 1619 — 
fbid. 559 This cautionatenes in God’s children. 1626 — 
Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 81 Adiuring them to cautionatenesse. 
1653 W. Scrater (Son) Fun. Seruz. (1654) 23 Though it 
be (cautionately understood) thus possible. 

+Cau‘tionate, v. Obs. [f. med.L. caztioniat- 
ppl. stem of cazerondre, F. cauttonner: sec -ATE 2.] 
To take or apply precautions; to furnish or guard 
with ‘cautions’ or provisos. Hence Cau‘tion- 
ated, Cau‘tionating /f/. aus. 

1621 W. Sciater Tythes (1623) 176 Practising freely, yea 
teaching lawfulnesse of cautionated vsurie. 1654 Trapp 
Comm, Ps. xxxiii. 1 That cautionating counsel of Bernard. 
1655 — Alarrow Gd. Auth, (1868) 842/2 lt is cautionated 
by the duke of Russia, that there be no schools. 1658-9 in 
Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 143 To cautionate any prejudice 
that can be upon our rights and liberties, by a general 
question. /ézad, 200 If you cautionate it so that the pre- 
vious vote shall be upon what is debated. 

Cautioner (ko‘feno1). Also 7 Sc. catiounar 
(usually ké-fonar). [f. Caution sd. andv. +-ER 1] 

1. Sc. Law. One who gives or becomes scctirity 
for another ; a surety; =CavuTion sd.! b. 

¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 8 He be- 
came cautioner that such enormities .. should not be com- 
mitted in time coming, 1631 RuTHEeRForp Le?z. xix. (1862) 
1.79 Jesus, as the Cautioner, is bound for us. @ 1662 HeyLin 
Laud (1671) 299 (D.) That no Presbyter should hereafter 
become surety or cautioner for any person whatsoever. 
1846 Laine in Av0x's Wes, 1. 345 zote, Patrick Murray .. 
became cautioner for William Harlaw, and was amerciated 
for his non-appearance to underly the law. 1846 T. Ciat- 
mERS Ox Romans xxi, Should an able Cautioner liquidate 
the whole. 1884 Sir KE. E. Kayin Lazu Times Rep. Li. 21/1 
The case of a cautioner to the bank for one of their agents. 

2. One who cautions or warns. 

{n mod. Dicts. 

+ Cau'tionist. Obs. rave—'. [f. Cavrion + 
-Ist.] One who affects caution. 

a 1657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1659) 33 Like some over-provi- 
dent Cautionists. 

+ Cautionize, v. Obs. ?‘To promote caution 
in anything’ (Latham); ?to take ‘caution’ or 
security of, to render cautionary (cf. CAuTion- 
ARY 1), 

But it may be a misprint for caxfonize, the reading in ed. 
1638: ed. 1631 (the first ed. of the Continuation), and ed. 
1687, I]. 974, however, have cautionize. ; 

1631 Cont. Kuolles’ Hist. Turks 1414 The captain of the 
lanizaries rose and slew the Bassa, burnt the Mufti and all 
his kin, and gaue his daughter in mariage to one Aslan 
Begh, a pretender to the antient inheritance of a bordering 
prouince, to cautionize that part. 

Cau‘tionless, az. [f. Caution sé. + -LEss.] 
Without caution. 


CAVALCADE. 


careless, quiet and cautionless. 1859 Chamd. Frul.X1. 315 
Playing a wild game, in a reckless, cautionless way. 

Cautionment (kd‘fonmént). [a. F. cazetionine- 
ment: See -MENT.] = CAUTION I. 

1815 Aun, Reg. Chron. 415 French subjects .. who have 
paid sums under the head of cautionments, deposits, or 
consignments, into their respective treasuries. 

Cautionry (ko-fonri). Sc. Law. Also -ary, 
erie. [f. CAUTIONER +-Y: see -ERY, -RY.] The 
position of a cautioner, suretyship. Dord of cau- 
tionry: =bond of caution; see CAUTION sb. 1. 

1636 RuTHERKFoRD Left. lix. (1862) I. 159 Christ’s act of 
cautionary. 1640-1 Avrkcudbr, War-Comm., Min, Bk. (1855) 
74 Johne Makmollan .. cautioner for David Makmollan .. 
presentit the said David and protests to be liberatit of his 
cantionerie. 1630 Acts Chas. / (1814) VI. 167 (Jam.) Their 
just and true ingagements, and cautionries. 1754 Erskine 
Princ, Sc. Law (1809) 297 Bonds of cautionary, 

Cautious (k6'fas), a. [f. Caution (as if from: 
L. *cautios-zs, not used): sce -TIOUS.] 

Distinguished or marked by caution; heedful, 
wary, careful, circumspect : said of persons, their 
conduct, and acts. (In quot. 1640 perh. ‘Fearful, 
over-prudent, timorous ’.) 

@ 1640 MassinGER (W.) You shall be received at a postern 
door, if you be not cautious, by one whose touch would 
make old Nestor young. 1665 GLANvILL Sceps. Sct. 52 
Where deep and enquiring spirits differ, 1 judge I have 
reason to be cautious. 1671 Mitton Sasson 757 With more 
cautious and instructed skill. 1718 Free-thinker No. 20. 137 
Our old cautious English Proverb allows us to ‘Trust every 
Man so far as we can see Him. 1795 SoutHey Fean of Arc 
u1. 18 Urging on their way with cautious speed. 1833-48 
H. Covreripce JN. HWorthies (1852) 1. 9 He seems to have 
been a much more cautious man. 1842 H. RoGers /utrod. 
Burke's Works 1842 1. 22 Further than a cautious policy 
would warrant. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 67 Patient 
and cautious interrogation of experience. 

b. Const. of (obs.), how, lest, to with rf. (Caze- 
‘tous to was formetly used whcre caztious not to 
is now in use: cf. CAREFUL.) 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 59 By Night he fled, and at Mid- 
night return’d.. cautious of day. 1709 Hearne Collect, (1886) 
II. 241 The late Opposition .. has made me cautious how I 
enter upon new Experiments. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1v. 207 
Cautious to let the gushing grief appear, His purple garment 
veil’d the falling tear. 1752 JouNnson Kamd/. No. 208 ®9 
Cautious lest this offence should be.. committed. 1772 
Hist. Rochester 28 Cautious not toexceed it. 1779 ForREsT 
Voy, N. Guinea 71, | was very cautious cf touching upon 
what had happened that morning. 1820 Hloyle's Games 
Jmpr.5 Be cautious how you trump out. 1821 J. Q. ADAMs 
in C. Davies Afetr. Syst. 1. (1871) 119 ‘The act. .is cautious 
not to tie them down to too close a measure. 

Cautiously (ko*fesli), adv. ; [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] 
In a cautious manner, with caution; warily, heed- 
fully, carefully, circumspectly. 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 196 Uncover also Arti- 
choaks cautiously, and by degrees. 1699 BentLey Pha. 131 
He cautiously says, that he oftex uses the Zacerpta. 1781 
Ginson Decl. §& F. II. 137 He cautiously suppressed his 
grief and resentment. 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. § 3 
11882) 488 Cautiously and tentatively they were introducing 
Roman doctrine. 1877 Lapy Brassey Woy. Sunbeam xiv. 
(1878) 243 Opening the curtains cautiously. 

Cautiousness (kofesnés).  [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being cautious ; 
wariness, heedfulncss, caution. 

1648 Eikon Bas. (1824) 64, I could not but approve their 
generous constancy and cautiousnesse. 1712 Appison Spect. 
No. 399 ® 7 We should always act with great Cautiousness 
and Circumspection. 1887 Law 7v#mes LAXXIL, 205/2 A 
cautiousness which is hardly distinguishable from timidity. 

|| Cautor. Obs.—° [Lat.] ‘ He that foresceth or 
bewareth’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cautulous, obs.’form of CauTELOovs. 

+Cauty, a. Obs. rare. Also cautie. [app. f. 
F. caui, caute (=lt. Sp. cazto), or L. cazt-us 
cautious, heedful, wary, prop. pa. pple. of cavere 
to beware; with Eng. ending -y.] Cautious, wary. 

1579 E. Hake Mewes Powles Churchy. Hj, O cawty cut- 
throate, /é¢d. Evij-b, Our cawtie countrey Gentlemen. 
1610 ALirr. Alag. 754 (R.) With cautie observation, 

Cauve, dial. torm of CALVE, CaLr., 

Cauyll, obs. form of Cavit. 

Cauzee, cauzy, var. f. Kazi, Mohammcdan 
judge in India, Indian Capi. 

Cava, var. of Kava, an intoxicating drink used 
in Polynesia. 

|| Cava, PAys. Short for Vena cava. 

{1682 tr. 7721s’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Cava vena, the great 
liver-vein going thorow the body.] 1809 Med. Frul, XX1. 
270 The ascending and descending cava gorged with blood. 
1866 Huxiey Piys. ii. (1869) 57 Will reach the right auricle 
by the superior cava. 

Cavajar, obs. form of CAVIARE. 

Cavalcade (kevalkzid), 54. Also 6 eaval- 
gada, 7 cavaleado, cavaleata, cavelcade, (5 
error, calvacade). f[a. J}. cavalcade (16th c. in 
Littré), ad. Pr. cavalcada or It. cavaleata (= Sp. 
cabaleada, Pg. cavalgata\, f. cavalcar :—late 1. 
caballicare to ride on horseback, f. caballus horse: 
see -ADE, The native F. form of the word was che- 
vauchée, wience also ME. CHIVACHIE.] 

+1. A ride, a march or raid on horseback. Odés. 

1591 Unton Cor7.. (1847) 257, 1am nowe attendinge uppon 


1792-7 GeppEs Judges xviii. 7 RR.) The people .. dwelled | the Kinge in this cavalcade he inaketh towards the Duke 
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of Parma. 1598 Barret 7hecor. Warves vy. i. 141 Vo make 
Canalgadas, or great marches, for any sudden surprisall. 
1604 Jas. 1 Counteré/. (Arb.) 110 ''o make some sudden 
Caualcado vpon yourenemies. 1647 CLARENDON /Jist. Neb. 
vu. I]. 215 He had with some Troops, made a Cavalcade 
or two into the West. 

Jig. 1697 Suake in Grass (ed. 2) 289 Being thrown into 
Gaol for that his Blasphemous Cavelcade. ‘ 

2. A procession on horseback, esf. on a festive 
or solemn occasion. Also loosely used for a pro- 
cession of carriages. arch. or ? Obs. 

1644 Evetyn Afeim, (1857) I. 102 Desirous of being present 
at the cavalcade of the new Pope. 1683 Brit. Spec. 260 
His Majesty .. made a Glorious and Splendid Cavalcade 
from the Tower to Westminster. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2250/3 
Cardinal Medici made a Cavalcata .. wherein he was Ac- 
companied by 14 of the Sacred Colledge on Mules. 1762-71 
H. Watrotre Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 97 The 
king’s cavalcade through the gates of the city the day before 
his coronation. ; 

3. concr. A company of riders on the march or 
in proccssion. 

a17oo Dryven Mal, § Arc. i. 540 The following caval- 
cade... Proceed by titles marshal’d in degree. 1703-14 Sc. 
Pasguils (1868) 347 He and his noble Cavalcade design To 
right their native Country. 1786 tr. Bech/ord’s Vathek (1868) 
2g The cavalcade set forward. 1852 Miss YONGE Cameos 
(1871) II. xix. 206 From Chester the Cavalcade sct out for 
London. 1869 Hook Lives Adfs. II. ii. 93 He evidently 
i to meet a large cavalcade. 

. transf. and fig. ‘Procession’. 

1670 Caveat Conventiclers 9, 1 desired him to raise this 
Devil before me; which he courteously did, together with 
the whole procession of the Cavalcade. 1708 Motrevx 
Rabelais w. xiii, He made a Cavalcade of his Devils .. 
through the Town. 1855 J. Forses Sour Alont Blanc 117 
The cows were taken to the valley..and I 1egretted ex- 
tremely that I missed the opportunity of witnessing so’ 
singular a cavalcade. 
Cavalca‘de, v. [f. prec. sb. ; 
zntr. To ride in a cavaleade, esp. in procession or 
in company with others. Ilence Cavalca ding 
vol. sb. and ppl. a. 

1710 Wap of Trav. High Ch. Apostle 6 His mighty great 
Cavaleading. 177: P. Parsons Newmarket 1. 113 The 
hero .. cavalcaded it through a large breach made in the 
walls, in an open chariot. 1816 Keatince 7rav. II. 1 A 
large party of horse men was cavalcading. .in celebration of 
awedding. 1837 Cartyie /r. Rev. Loa. vi. gr ‘Tumult 
of charioteering and ‘cavaleading. 1849 Frasvx’s Mag. 
175 The host .. homeward with his nobles cavalcaded. 

+Cavalet. Ods. fad. It. cavalletto ‘a stay, 
a prop, a tressell’ (Florio), dim. of caval/o horse. 
Cavalet was also in 16-17th c. French in sense of 
‘a long hollow stickc, through which they vse in 
some places, to blow the fire, in stead of bellowes’ 
(Cotgr.). The native Fr. form of the word is 
chevalet.| (See quot.) 

1662 Merret tr. Ver?’s Art of Glass 243 (In an annealing 
furnace] there’s a round hole through which the flame and 
heat passeth into the tower; this hole is call’d Occhio or 
Lumella, having an Iron ring encircling it call’d the Cavalet 
or Crown. | /bict. xvi, Neer the occhio or the cavalet. 

Cavalier (kevalie1), 56. and a. Forms: 6 
cauallere, (cabbaleer, caueelere), 6-7 cavallier, 
7 cavaliere, -leer.e, cavaglier, (by perversion) 
caviler, Sc. eavaleire, cavelleir, 6- cavalier. 
Also (from Spanish) 6 cavallero, cauilero, caua- 
leiro, 6-7 cavaliero, 7 cavalero, 8 cavalliero. 
[Originally adopted in the form cavallero, cavaliero, 
etc. from Sp., with occasional usc of the It. and 
Pg. forms. The actual form cavalier is a. F. cava- 
Her (16th c. in Littré), ad. It. cavaliere, f. cavallo 
horse +-zeve, 1 termination oftcn occurring in 
Italian for 1. -drrus. ‘The late L. caballarius 
(-c’vius) ‘horseman’ gave Sp. caballero (OSp. 
cav-), Pg. cavalletro, Pr. cavalhter, ONF. cavailler, 
cavaler, OF. and ¥, chevalier, whence also Eng. 
CHEVALIER. ] 

A. 5b. 

1, A horseman, esf. a horse-soldier; a knight. 

{¢ 1470 Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 3 In duchea rider is called 
a Knyght, Aragon tonge doth also specyfye Caualero, which 
in that partie Is named of worship & toke begynnyng Of 
spores of gold and chiefly of rydyng. 1598 Barret Theor. 

Warres Gloss. 249 Cauaglere, an Italian word..signifieth a 
Gentleman seruing on horsebacke.] 1600 Hakcuyr /’ay, III. 
691 That so many cavalleros should all faile in this one 
attempt. 1640-1 Airkcudbr. War-Comm., Min, Bk. (1855) 51 
That all brave cavaleires will tak the businesstohart, 1656 
Biount Clossoger., Cavalier, Cavalero, a knight or gentle- 
man, serving on horseback, a man of arms. 1 H. Hunter 
tr. $2. Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) U1. 526 Of our cavaliers, 
or of our foot-soldiers. 1807 Sir R. Witson Fra/. 2 July, 
I returned..decked with mud; but as my horse was seen to 


fall I did not appear as a dishonoured cavalier. 1870 BRYANT 
Tliad |. 11, 97 A mute wonder held The Trojan cavaliers. 


| 


in F. cavalcader.} 


2. A gentleman trained to arms, ‘a gay sprightly | 


military man’ (J.): ge. a courtly gentleman, a 
gallant. (Like ga//an/, also applied about 1600, 
to a roistering swaggering fellow.) 

1589 Pasyuil’s Ret. Aiij, How now Caualiero, are you 
come to Scripture? 1593 Prodigal Son it. 103 Our guest 
is a free-handed Cavalier. 1597 SHaxs. 2 //en. [V, v. ili. 62 
Ile drinke to M. Bardolfe, and to all the Cauileroes about 
London. 1599 Harn. Faire Wom. 11. 589 Some swagger- 
ing, swearing, drunken, desperate Dicke. Call we them 
Cabbaleers ? masse, they be Canniballes, 1600 Rowtanps 
Lett. Humours Blood 3 Humours is late crown'd king of 
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Caueeleres, 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ui. 175 The 
tidings .. brought not to cavalliers, but to quiet and simple 
Shepherds. 1651 Life Mather Sarpi (1676) 25 Signor Al- 
phonso Antomini a Cavaglier of the most sublime vertues. 
1670 Cotton /sferion 1, \V,170 Some little dispute... which 
had oblig’d him to seek the satisfaction of a Cavalicr. 1777 
Garrick Prof. Shertdaa's Sch. Scand, He'll fight —that’s 
write--a cavalliero true. 1867 [imurson Jfay-day Wks, 
(Bohn) III. 413 To greet staid ancient cavaliers. 

b. A gentleman attcnding upon or escorting a 
lady, a ‘gallant’, a ‘squire’ (cf. 5); a lady’s 
partner in a dance. 

1752 Mrs. Lennox Fem, Quix. 11. 1x. ii. 213 The rest 
of the cavaliers and ladies. 1765 S1eRNE 7ristr. Shamdy 
vn, xliii, I'll take a dance, said I..we want a cavalier, 
said she, holding out both her hands, as if to offer them. 
1825 Lytton Zicct 34 He wants to be your cavalier, not 
your husband. 1829 — Disowned 99 Do come, Mr. Linden 
will be our cavalier. (1847 Tnackiray J7rs. Perkius's 
Ball, Cavalier seul, This is my friend Bob Hely, perform- 
ing the Cavalier seul in a quadrille.] 

e. Asa title or term of address. 

1589 Nasue (//¢/e), The Return of the Renowned Caua- 
liero Pasquill, etc. 1598 SHaxs. Alerry IV. 1. iti. 77 Caua- 
leiro Slender, goe you through the ‘l’owne to I'rogmore. 

3. A name given to those who fought on the side 
of Charles I in the war betwcen him and the Par- 
liament ; a 17th c. Royalist. 

Originally reproachful, and applied to the swash-bucklers 
on the king’s side, who hailed the prospect of war; cf. 
CAVALIERISH, -ISM. 

1641-2 [see quot. 1651]. 1642 D’Ewes J/S. Yourn. 10 Jan. 
1641 (ffarl, 7S. 162 lf. 312b) Certain Hamletters .. in- 
formed vs of some of the Ingeneers in the Tower to be 
dangerous men and that some caualiers had gone in thither. 
1642 Ld. Kiimbolton'’s Sp. iu Parl. 4 (not authentic) Ill 
affected cavaleers and commanders about the Court. 1642 
(June 10) Propositions of Parit. in Clarendon v. (1702) 1. 504 
Several sorts of malignant Men, who were about the King ; 
some whereof, under the name of Cavaliers, without having 
respect to the Laws of the Land, or any fear cither of 
God or Man, were ready to commit all manner of Out- 
rage and Violence. 1642 Petition Lords & Com. 17 June 
in Rushw. Co//. .tt. (1721) I. 631 ‘That your Majesty .. 
would please to dismiss your extraordinary Guards, and 
the Cavaliers and others of that Quality, who seem to 
have little Interest or Affection to the publick Good, their 
Language and Behaviour speaking nothing but Division 
and War. 1642 Cuas. | Answ. Petition 17 June 13 ‘The 
language and behaviour of the Cavaliers (a word by 
what mistake soever it seemes much in disfavour). 1642 
Catal, Pamphlets Harl, Libr, xxiii. r01/1 No, 325 A Perfect 
Declaration of the harbarous and cruel Practices committed 
by Prince Robert, the Cavalliers, and others in his Majesty’s 
Army. 1651 Lit.ty Afonarchy 107 [Speaking of what he wit- 
nessed during Christmas of 1641-2] The Courtiers againe, 
wearing long Haireand locks, and alwayes Sworded, at last 
were called by these men (the Puritans] Cavaliers; and so 
after this broken language had been used a while, all that 
adhered unto the Parlament were termed Round-heads; all 
that tooke part or appeared for his Majestie, Cavaliers, few 
of the vulgar knowing the sence of the word Cavalier. 1656 
Cromwe tt Sf. 17 Sept., Your old enemies, the Papists and 
Cavaliers. 1656 R. Lang in //atton Corr.(1878)14 The poore 
cavilers are by proclamation banishd the towne. 1711 Avpi- 
son Spect. No. 125 ® 1 When the Feuds ran high between the 
Round-heads and the Cavaliers. 1864 H. Spencer ///ustr. 
Univ. Progr. 62 ‘The Puritans, disapproving of the long 
curls of the Cavaliers, as of their principles. 

4. Fortification, ‘A work generally raised within 
the body of the place, ten or twelve feet higher 
than the rest of the works... to command all the 


adjacent works and country round ’ (Stocqueler). 

1560 WitEHORNE O7d. Souldours (1573) 18b, Cavaliers or 
platformes. 1590 Martowe 27d Pt. Tamdburl, u. iv. 102 
Raise cavalieros higher than the clouds, And with the cannon 
break the frame of heaven. 1598 Barnet Theor. Warres 
vy. i. 126 These Caualleres ought in no wise to be made within 
the bulwarkes. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1.1.23 He rais'd by 
the industry of an Italian Engineer, a Cavalier. 1799 Bairp 
in Owen Disp. Wellesley 127 The whole of the ramparts, 
and every cavalier in the fort, were..in the possession 
of our troops. 1860 Yes 3 Nov. 7/6 In the centre of 
the front face..is a high cavalier mounting two large brass 
guns. = ; ; 

| 5. Cavalter-servant, or in It. form cavaltere- 
serventle (¥. cavalier-servant): a man who devotes 
himself wholly to attendance on a lady as her pro- 
fessed slave, either from love or from gratitude. 
Hence cavalier servitude, cavalicre-serventism 
(nonce-formations). 

1817 Byron Beppo xl. 1820 — Let. Wks. (1846) 153/1 The 
conventual education, the cavalier servitude. 1823 — Yuan 
1x. li, Which hovers oft about some married beauties, Called 
‘Cavalier Servente’, 1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 38 
Neither married life nor conventional cavaliere-serventism 
was prolific of inspiration. 

B. attrib. or adj, +1. Gallant. Ods. 

a 1641 Suckiine Frag. Aurea (1648) 94 The people are 

naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
+b. Of things: Fine, ‘brave’, ‘gallant’. Ods. 

1670 Lassets Voy. [taly 1. 130 One of the most cavalier 
curiositys a man can see in Italy. 

2. a. Careless in manner, off-hand, free and casy. 
b. Haughty, disdainful, supercilious. 

1657 Hawke Avéling ts M. To Rdr., Cavalier and nimble 
wits. 1751 SMo.vetT fer. Pic. (1779) LI. xxxvii. 25 This 
cavalier declaration of the young man. 1817 Mar. Epce- 
wortH Oriwond xiv. (1832) 149 Very cavalier, indeed, to go 
out to walk, without waiting to see us. 1865 CarLyLr 
Fredk. Gt. V1. xvi. xv. 314 This cavalier tone from an un- 
known person. .did not please ine. ; 

3. In reference to the 17th c.: Royalist. 

1844 Disraris Coningsby wu. iii. (L.) An old Cavalier 


CAVALLY. 


family. 1868 QO. Rev. 259 Robert South way the very typ 
of a Cavalier preacher in the proper sense of the terin. 

4. altrib. and Comb., as cavalier riding habit, 
eavalier-hat, a hat with a feather work by 
ladies in imitation of those worn by the Koyalist: 
in the time of Charles 1; cavalier-poet ‘applied 
to Lovelace). 

1666 Eevitve Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habite, lat and feather, and horseman’s 
coate, 1860 Sara Make Your Game 151 (Hoppe) Ladies 
with ravishing bonnets and cavalier-hats. 1879 M Cartuy 
Own Times (Hoppe) ‘Vhe fine lines of the cavalier-poct, 
which remind his mistress that he could not love her su 
much, loved he not honour inore. 

Hence Cavalie'ress ovce-wd.,; Cavalie rship. 

1872 Marx Twain [unoc. at Home xxi. (Hoppe) Every 
street was .. packed with charging cavaliers and cavalier 
esses. 1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav, Wks. 1883-4 V. 60 Did 
I cashier the new vocation of my caualicrship’? 1596 
Saffron-Walden Wks, 1883-4 IL]. 153 [is Caualiership .. 
is lewder by nine score times than his Poctry. 

Cavalier, v. [f. prec. sb.J a. radr. To play 
the cavalier. b. /ravs. To act as cavalicr or 
escort to (a lady), Hence Cavaliering vd/. sb. 

1594 Nasne 7errors Night Wks. 1883-4 III. 279 Bride- 
well or Newgate prooue the ende of your caucleering. 
1693 SHApweELL Volunteers 1 i, 1 must fly from the Uni. 
versity forsooth to run a cavaliering. 1748 61 Richarpson 
Clarissa (1811) VII. 171 Cavaliering it here over half a dozen 
persons of distinction. 1863 Mxs. C. Crarke Shaks, Char. 
xvi. 427 From his cavaliering the ladies Percy and Mortimer. 

Cavalie'ring, f//. 2. [f. prec. + -1NG *.] 

Playing the cavalier ; haughty, domincering. 
1642 J. Goopwin (t7¢/e), Anti-Cavalicrism. .for the suppres- 
sing of that butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries. 
1647 J. Ware St. Edw. Ghost in fart, Mise. (1746) VU. 
gt/2 An haughty and cavaliering Nation. 1680 //on. Cava- 
fier tx A bold Cavaliering Gentleman. 1816 Scotr O// 
Mort, xxvii, Sone old cavaliering Baron. 

Cavalievrish, a. [f. Cavauier sd, + -1su1.] 
a. Like a cavalicr. b. spec. Of the cavalicrs 
of Charles I, Hence Cavalie‘rishness. 

1647 Myst. Two Juntos 15 ‘The Countrey.. fearing these 
Cavaliers are kept on free-quarter by a Cavaleerish party 
for some Cavaleerish Designe. 1657 8 Scott in Burton’» 
Diary 1828) LI. 383, | hope 1 shall never be suspected to be 
Cavalierish. 1698 Luptow Sle. 11. 168(R.) The cavalier- 
ish party, who were very numerous. 1860 .4// 3°. Round 
438 The rollicking cavalierishness of that highwayman. 

Cavalie‘rism, [f. Cavalier 5, +-1sM.] The 
practice or principles of cavaliers, esp. of the ad- 
herents of Charles I; an expression characteristic 
of the Cavalicr party. 

1642 Bripce Ser. Norfolk Woluntecrs 6 There is a 
vaunting, bragging, boasting Cavalierisme, which hath no 
true courage; sucha Cavalier was Rabshakeh. 1643 HFRvi 
Answ. Ferne 4 Both Houses of Parliament are cal'd. . Rebels 
and Traytors (the ordinary cavaleerismes of the times. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Afid/. viti, When wine and cavalierism pre- 
dominated in his upper story. 1791-1824 D'Israrevi Cx. 
Lit. (1866) 287 2 Various kinds of ranting cavalierism. 

Cavalierly (kocvalicsli), a. [f. as prec. + -t.y!.] 
Characteristic of a cavalier; knightly ; haughty. 

1876 G. Merepitu Beauch. Career 11. vi. 88 With acava- 
lierly charm in the sullen brows she lifted. bid. Ii. 
xi. 196 Tuckham’s figure was. .neither cavalierly nor king]!y.- 
1879 — ‘gost 1. ix. 154 He had a cavalierly style. 

Cavalierly, edv. [f. Cavarier a. +-Ly?.] 

+1. Finely, magnificently, ‘bravely’. Ods. 

1670 Lassets /ta/y (1698) 1. 24 A stately room, than which 
nothing can be more cavalierly furnished. 

2. With haughty carelessness, disdainfully. 

1718 Free-thinker No. 76. 147 Pamphilus .. engages in 
Friendships, and in Enmities, very Cavalierly. 1768 Gotpsm. 
Good-n. Alan ww. i, You treat me very cavalierly. 1826 
Disraent iy. Grey 1. v. 10 He bowed cavalierly to Mr. Dal- 
las. 1864 H. Spencer /dlustr. Univ. Progr. 377 Those who 
cavalierly reject the Theory of Evolution. 

Cavaliero, -ship: sec CAVALIER. 

Cavallard (kavalaud). US. dial. Also 
eaviarde. [corruption of caval/ade, ad. Sp. cabal 
Jada (kabhal’adha), in Tcxasand New Mexico.] ‘.A 
term uscd, in Louisiana and Texas, by the caravans 
which cross the prairies, to denote a band of horses 


or mules’ (Bartlett . 

18.. Scenes in Rocky Altus. 80 \Bart!.) Our whole caval- 
lard, consisting of ten head of horses and mules. 18 . S¢7ay 
Vankee in Texas g7 (Bartl.) The caviarde of horses. 

Cavallarie, -erie, -ery, obs. fl. CAVALRY. 

+Cavallerice. Ods. [ad. It. cavallertzcu, Sp. 
caballertza) riding-school, f. cava/lo horse. _ Du 
Cange has med.L. caéallerttia service with a 
horse.)] IJorsemanship. 

1607 Marknam ((it/e, Cavelarice or the English Horse 
man. /érd. 1.(1617' 41 Least..some other man might come 
and deny my Cavallarice. 

+Cava‘llerize. Ots. raze’. [ad. It. cava’ 
lerizso (Sp. caballerizo) riding-master.) A riding- 
master, professor of horsemanshtp. ; ; 

1653 Urqunart Kade/ais 1. Xai, The cavallerize {Fr. 
voltigeur) of Ferrara was but as an Ape compared ty him. 

Cavally (kaveeli). Also 7 9 eavallo. 8 ca 
valle, cavaly. fad. Sp. and Pg. caval/a, It. 
cavallo mackerel; also applied to the borse- 
mackerel of various tropical seas. Cf. the specific 
names Caranx caballus, Cybinm cabaila given t 
species of horse-mackerel.J 


CAVALRY. 


A name given by the 17th c. navigators to 
various species of tropical fish, known also as 
horse-mackercl. 

1634 Sir T. HERBERT 7 av. 213 The rest are Breame, Tench, 
Trowte .. Cavalloes. 1657 R. Licon Sarébadoes (1673) 12 
Fish. .of various kinds..Snappers, grey and red; Cavallos, 
Carpians, etc. 1697 Dampier Voy. I, The chiefest Fish are 

. Bonetas, Snooks, Cavally’s. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) V. 
1695 We also caught .. a great quantity of fish, principally 
consisting of cavallies. 1803 T. WinTERBoTTOM Sverra 
Leone 1. 1v. 69 They have .. snappers, mullets, cavallies. 
1847 Sir J. Ross Voy. Antarctic Reg. V1. 117 A kind of 
mackarel, called yellow tail. and sometimes cavallo. 1887 
Nat. Hist. Notes (fr. Letsure Ho.) No. 15, 131 Vhe Kuku- 
kina, or young cavally, when caught on the hook .. utters 
an imperfect guttural sound like ‘Ak, ak’. 

Cavalry (ke'valri). Forms: 6-7 cavallerie, 
-arie, 7 cavallery, cavalary, chavallery, cavel- 
lerie, cavelrie, 7—-cavalry. [In 16-17thc. caval- 
lery, a. ¥. cavallerie (,6th c. in Littré), ad. It. ca- 
valleria (= Pr.cavalaria,Sp.cabailleria):—Romanic 
typecaballar?a, f.L.caballariushorseman., See-ERY. 
(The native Fr. form of the word was chevalerie, 
whence Eng. chivalry.) Massinger (1632) accented 
cava'llery, but other spcllings appear to indicate 
ca-vallery, whence also cavalry in the middle of 
the 17th c. (See also CHAVALLERY, CHIVALRY.)] 

+1. Horsemanship ; chivalry. Oés. 

1sgx HarinGton Ort. Fur. 266 note, The likest to him for 
armes and cavallarie (as we terme it). 2625 MarKHAm 
Souldiers Accid. i, The Cavallarie or Formes of Trayning 
of Horse-Troopes. 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. (1847) 101 
All the Art of Cavalry. 1670 Lassets Voy, /taly (1698) I1. 
265 They tilt and use other sports of cavalry. 

+2. Knighthood; an order of chivalry, Ods. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny IL. 460 Cicero .. re-established the 
Knighthood and Cauallerie of Rome in their former estate 
and place. 1616 Sir N. Brent tr.. Sarfi's Hist. Counc. 
Trent (1676) 366 To institute a Religion of an hundred 
persons, like unto a Cavalary. 1625 FLETCHER Fair Maid 
ul. 1. 37 To keep off the Cavelrie and Gentry. 1632 Brome 
Court Begg. u.1. Wks. 1873 I. 207 All The cavalry of Court. 

3. The collective name for horse-soldiers ; that 
part of a military force which consists of mounted 


troops. Opposed to zzfantry. 

(Usually construed with plural vb., exe. @ cavalry, which 
has pl. cavalries.) 

1591 GARRARD Arf IVarre 225 The companies of the 
couragious Cavallerie. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 
141. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1245 The cavallery 
of the Thebanes. 1622 Bacon Hex. //,74 You may haue 
a good Cauallerie, but neuer good stable Bands of Foot. 
1632 MassinGer J/aid of Hon. u. iii, 1, in mine own per- 
son, With part of the cavallery. 1644 Mitton’ Educ. (1738) 
137 Two Troops of Cavalry. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ Lovw- 
C. Warrs 355 The Cavallery belonging to the United 
States. @1714 Burnet Own Tine an. 1694 (R.) hey sent 
away their cavalry with so much haste. 1834 Gen. P. 
Tuompson £.verc. (1842) II]. 127 A struggle between the 
opposing cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for 
action longest. 1848 Macautay //ést. Eng. I. 592 The 
cavalry were about a thousand in number. ? 

b. transf. Worses, horsemen, etc., collectively. 

1684 Dk. Beanfort's Progr. Wales (1864) 17 Leading 
horses to supply accidents and defects in the coach-cavalry. 
1792 A. Younc 7rav. France 11 A traveller so weak in 
cavalry as myself. 1870 Disraeii Lotharr, Troops of 
social cavalry cantered..in morning rides. 1881 DurFiELD 
Don Quix. V1. 550 Donkeys..the ordinary Cavalry of 
Country Maids. 

ce. (See quot.) 

18z0 /oyle's Games Jinpr. 347 A variation of Draughts 
entitled Constitutional Checkers. /é/d. 348 The pieces 
with the turrets to be considered as Cavalry, and the flat 
pieces as Infantry. /d¢d., A king may not be taken back- 
wards by Cavalry or Infantry unless they have been to king. 

4. attrib. and Comd. 

1799 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 266 The principles of all 
cavalry evolutions. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. IIL. 
144 On cavalry days, when guests are invited to dine with 
the regiment. 1852 Grote Greece u. 1xxvi, X.77 A cavalry- 
soldier. .was reckoned as equivalent to four hoplites. 1860 
Gen. P. THomrson Audi Alt. 111, cxix. 61 Cavalry-men on 
both sides. 1861 7vszes 22 Oct., A blue cavalry jacket. 
1872 Morey Voltaire (1886) 163 A daring cavalry-charge. 

Cavash, -ass = Kavass, Turkish police officer. 

+Cavated, ¢. Obs. rave—). [f. L. cavat-us 
hollowed +-ED: cf. excavated.] UHollowcd. 

1731-7 Mitter Gard. Dict. s.v. Cotyledon, The Leaves 
. are cavated. 

|| Cavatina ‘kavatzna). j/7ws. [Ital] A 
short song of simple character, properly one with- 
out asecond strain and repeat ; ‘ frequently applied 
to a smooth melodious air, forming part of a grand 
scena or movement’ (Grove). 

1836 Dickens S&, Boz (C. 1. ed.) 205 The popular cava- 
tina ‘ Bid me discourse’. 1845 FE. Hoimes J/ozart 26 An 
Italian Cavatina which she knew by heart. 


+Cava‘tion. Ods.—° [ad. L. cavation-em, f. 
cavire to hollow.}] (See quot.) 

1721 Baitry, Cavation, a hollowing the Ground for Cel- 
larage. [1731-1800 Cavation, a making hollow.] 

Cavayer, obs. form of CaAVIARE. 

+ Cava‘zion. Arch. Obs.—° [ad. It. cavazione 
{ ~cavamento, tl cavare) hollowing. Phillips’ 
entry is derived from a passage in Palladio Quattro 
Lib. d. Architett. 1. vii. (wherc, however, ed. 1601 
has cauatione). Bailey, 1721, has both cavadzon 
and cavazion ; in 1731 42 thc latter is also entcred 
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as cava/ion, but in 1761 and later edd. it is again 
made cavazion. The folios 1730 and 1736 have 
only cavazion, in which they are followed by 
Johnson.} (See quot.) : 

1658 Puitiirs, Cavazéon, a Termin Art Architecture, being 
the hollowing, or underdigging of the earth for cellarage, 
allowed to be the sixth part of the highth of the whole 
Fabrick. 1721-1800 Baitey, Cavazion, in Architecture, is 
the digging away the Earth for the Foundation of a Build- 
ing. [Hence in Jonnson and mod. Dicts.; not in Gwitt.} 

Cave ‘kéiv), sb.1 Also 4 kaave, 4-5 kave. 
(a. F. cave :—L. cava, pl. of cavum a hollow (place), 
neuter of cavzs hollow.) 

1. A hollow place opening more or less horizon- 
tally under the ground; a cavern, den, habitation 
in the earth. 

c 1220 Bestiary 251 Caue 3e [the ant] haue@ to crepen in. 
@ 1300 Cursor MM. 2915 In a caue he [Lot] hid him pare 
And his dohutris. ¢ 1340 /é/d. 12341 (Trin.) To be leones 
caue [Coftt., Gétt, coue] he 3ode. c1350 Will. Palerne 25 
pat litel child listely lorked out ofhiscaue. c 1385 CHAUCER 
ZL. G. IV, 2307 And to a kaave pryvyly hym spedde. 1494 
Fasyan iv. Ixxv. 52 The Picts and Scottes beganne to 
breke out of theyr Dennes and Caues. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Sam. xxii. 1 Dauid..fled vnto the caue of Adullam. 1560 
Jewett Serm. Paul's Cross A iv, The Temple. .was become 
a cave of theues. 1667 Mitton P. Z. iv. 454 A murmuring 
sound Of waters issu’d from a Cave. 1823 W. BuckLanp 
Relig. Diluy. 5 Caves in limestone are usually connected 
with fissures of the rock. 


b. Ldols of the Cave (idola specus): see IDOL. 
+2. gen. A hollow place of any kind, a cavity. 


1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. ui. v. § 3 Are not the Organs of the 
sences of one kinde with the Organs of Reflexion. .the 
Eare with a Caue or Straight determined and bounded? 
1607 Torse.t Four-f. Beasts 172 Some creep into the 
caves of hollow trees. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 272 The Caue 
of the Eare doth hold off the Sound a little from the 
Organ. Jédid. § 282 So is the Eare a sinuous Caue. 

3. Glass-making. The ash-pit of a glass-furnace. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 656 The furnace is thrown over 
an ash-pit, or cave as it is called. 

4. Political slang. The secession of a small body 
of politicians from their party on some special 
question ; the malcontent body so seceding: sug- 
gested by Mr. Bright’s use of ‘cave of Adullam’ 
in reference to the secession from the Liberal party 
in 1866 ; see ADULLAMITE, 

1866 Bricur Sf. (1876) 349 The right hon. gentleman. .has 
retired into what may be called his political Cave of Adul- 
lam, and he has called about him ‘every one that was in 
distress and every one that wasdiscontented’. 1884 Dacly 
News 19 Feb., There is no expectation of what Mr. Bright 
has taught all English politicians to call a ‘Cave’. 1887 
Standard 30 Mar. 5/7 There are rumours of an Anti- 
coercion Cave in the Conservative ranks. 1887 Sir W. 
Harcourt in Dazly News 21 Oct. 6/1 hey [the Dissentient 
Liberals] are a cave, as it used to be called, and the 
danger of a cave was long ago pointed out that all the 
footsteps led into the cave, and none out of it. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as cave-keeper ; cave- 
guarded, -keeping, -like, -lodged, -loving adjs.; 
cave-breccia (Geo/.\, breccia deposited in caves ; 
cave-deposit (Geo/.), any geological formation 
deposited in caves; cave-dweller, one who dwells 
in a cave, a troglodyte ; spec. applied to (a.) those 
races of prehistoric men who dwelt in natural 
caves; (%.) the Bohemian Brethren, a religious 
sect formed from the remains of the Hussites in 
the 15th c., so called because they hid in caves to 
escape persecution ; cave-earth ((eo/.\,a layer of 
earth forming the old floor of a cave before the 
deposition of stalagmite ; cave-fish, a (blind) fish 
inhabiting subterraneous streams or lakes in caves ; 
cave-man = cave-dueller ; cave-rat, a kind of rat 
that lives underground; cave-spider, the spider 
Segestria cellavis Latr.; cave-swallow, a West- 
Indian species of swallow (Airuzndo pocciloma) 
which suspends its nest from the roofs of caves. 
Also in names of cxtinct animals whose remains 
are found in caves, as cave-bear, -hyena, -lion, -tiger. 

1865 Luppock Prek. Times 237 The remains of the *cave- 
bear are abundant in Central Europe. 1866 Lainc Pref. 
Ret, Caithn. 64 Men. .contemporaries of the cave-bear and 
tiger. 1863 Lye. Axtig. AJan 1 The occasional occurrence 
..of the bones of man ..in *cave-breccias and stalactites. 
1865 Lunsock Prehk. Times 243 The animal was essentially 
a *cave-dweller. 1873 Grrxie Gt. /ce Age xxix. 411 This 
ancient deposit rests upon a second *cave-earth or breccia. 
1865 Luspock Preh. Ties 244 To question..the value of 
what may be called “cave-evidence. 1871 Browninc Pr. 
Flohenst. 145 Found like those famed *cave-fish to lack eye 
And organ for the upper magnitudes. 1884 Loxgm. Mag. 
Mar. 527 The blind cave-fish being. . probably the descend- 
ants of species which once lived above ground, 1874 Daw- 
kins (Z7¢/e), "Cave Hunting. c1611 SHaxs. Cyd. iv. ii. 
298, I thought I was a *Caue-keeper, 1593 — Zucr. 1250 
*Caue-keeping euils that obscurely sleepe. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. \. xxix. 380 This *cave-like abode. c 1630 
Drumm. o— Hawtn. Pocms Wks. (1711) 33 *Cave-loving 
Eccho, daughter of the air. 1865 Luppock Preh. Times x. 
255 These ancient *Cave-men. 1859 Darwin Ovig. S/ec. 
vy. (18781 110 One of the blind animals, namely, the “cave- 
rat. 1865 Lupnock Preh. Times 257 These *cave-researches 
appear to have been conducted with care. 1865 TyLor 
Larly Hist. Man. 196 The Drift series of stone implements 
passes into the *Cave series. 1861 Hutme tr. JZoguin- 
Tandon 1. v. ii. 260 The *Cave-Spider..is very common in 
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France and Italy. 1865 Luspock Preh. Times 238 The 
cave-hyzna, and *cave-tiger, are found associated with 
the Ursus spelzus in the caverns. 

+ Cave, sb.2 Obs. [? for cavie, cavey, Cavy.] 
Colloquial abbreviation of CAVALIER. 

1661 A. Brome Songs 139 Then the Roundheads and Caves 
agree. 

+ Cave, 54.3 Obs. or dial. [f. Cave v.2] An 
unwieldy toss of the head, or of a limb. 

1808 J amiESoN, Cave, a stroke, a push ; a toss—as signify- 
ing to throw up the head. It is applied to the action of an 
ox or cow. /érd., Kaive, a tossing of the fore legs, rearing ; 
when followed by prep. #/, it denotes climbing. 

+ Cave, 2a. Ods. [a. F. cave hollow, ad. L. 
cavus.| Hollow, concave. Of the moon: Waning 
(L. Zuna cava Plin.). Of a month: Having less 
than the usual number of days (late L. zersis cavus). 

1540-64 RaynaLp Byrth Alank. 61 Stooles..made..caue 
or holowe in the middes. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad, 1. 356 The .. great veine called the cave or hollow 
veine. 1657 Tomuinson Renou’s Disf. 264 Its flowers are 
albid and cave like a scale. 1670 FLAMSTEED in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 11. 97 As if the parallax caused the 
moon to be really cave. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. 1.1. vii. 19 
If the Month were Cave or Lame of 29 Days only. 

Cave (ké'v), uv.) [f. Cave 56.1 in various casual 
Same Hence Caved /7/. a. 

. trans. Yo hollow, hollow out, excavate, make 
into a cave. Cf. CAVE (222) v.3 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyen’s Terap. 2 Dj, Is it possyble .. 
that an vicere caued may growe togyther .. To cure caued 
viceres. 1596 SPENSER /. Q.1V. v. 33 Vnder a steepe hilles 
side..where the mouldred earth had cav'd the banke. 1861 
Houme Lee 7xflongo 35 As if the ground were caved full 
of hollow galleries. F 

2. zutr. To lodge or lurk in a cave. 

1611 SHaks. Cys. 1v. ii. 138 Such as wee Caue heere, 
hunt heere. 1828 D. Morr in Alackw. Mag. 368 In the 
same lair the tame beast and the wild Together caved. 

3. ¢vans. To place or inclose as in a cave. 

1816 Byron Ch, Har. 1, Ixxxili, They Who in oppres- 
sion’s darkness caved had dwelt. 

4. intr. To form a political ‘cave’ or cabal. 

1881 L'pool Mercury 13 Jan. 5/4 The feeling that (to use 
a new verb, now heard constantly in the lobby) to ‘cave’ 
would be ungenerous. , 

Cave (kziv), v.24 Also 6 Sc. caue, cawe, 9 dal. 
keave, keve, kaive, kayve. [This includes 
several senses of uncertain origin, the connexion of 
some of which is perhaps only apparent. They 
are taken here chronologically.] 

1. intr. To fall as a thing does when overturned ; 
to fall clumsily or helplessly. Usually with over, 
back over. Se. (Cf. Cave 2.3) 

1513 Doucras Axes xt, xiii. 43 He cawis our [ed. 1553 
cauis ouer], furth bokand stremys of blude. a@161q4 J. 
MeELvitt Diary 32 (Jam.) Sitting down on a bedside, he 
caves back over so that his feet stack out stiff and dead. 

2. érans. To tilt and overturn ; to upset. 

1854 Bampton Laxc. Gloss. (ed. 2), Kaye, to upset, to 
turn over. ‘He's keyvt his cart.’ 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Cave, to turn over; to tilt up, so as to 
empty. ‘ Now then, look afore yo’, or yo’n cave that bouk 
o’er an’ sheed all the milk.’ 1882 Lazc. Gloss. 171 Kayve, 
to overturn, to upset. Aayvt, upset, turned over. 

3. To stick up in a tilted position. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 45 To sette nine of the 
sheaues with..theire toppes cauen vp soe that they stande 
just fower square, hauinge three sheaues on euery side, and 
one in the midst. , 

4. To toss or push (any part of the body) in a 
ponderous awkward way. 

1808 JamiESON, Cave, keve, to push, to drive backward 
and forward. To cave the head, to toss it in a haughty 
or awkward way (like a horse or cow). /éid., Kaive, ta 
toss the fore leg, to rear (as a horse, a goat). Basnffsh. 

5. intr. (in same sense.) 

1697 W. CLELAND Poems 66 (Jam.) Up starts a priest .. 
And did not ceese to cave and paut While clyred back was 
prickt and gald. 1802 R. Anperson Cumzbrid. Ball. 25 
Sawney .. A whornpeype danc’d, and keav’d and pranc’d. 
— 81 The laird’s daft son..keaves as he wad wurry me. 
1847-78 HauiweLt, Aeave, to plunge, to struggle. Cunzbdd, 

Cave (kéiv), v.83 [Usually cave 7x : inmeaning 
identical with the dial. CALVE 27 (q. v.), and perh. 
phonetically descended from it (cf. Aa’ penny from 
half-~fenny) ; but even if so, it has certainly been 
associated with other senses of cave; cf. esp. CAVE 
v.1 ‘to hollow’, Cave v.2 ‘to fall all of a heap’. 

(All the earliest instances of cave iz, in print, are from 
America, and its literary use appears to have arisen there : 
but, as the word is given as East Anglian by Forby, 1830, 
and is widely used in Eng. dialects, it is generally con- 
jectured to have reached the U.S. from East Anglia. Its 
een requires further investigation.)] 

To cave 7: to fall in over a hollow, as the 
earth on the side of a pit or cutting; to fall in in 
a concave form, as whcn the front of a vertical 
scction of earth or soil becomes concave in falling 
forward, from the greater weight or momentum of 
the higher part. Chiefly co//og. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 398 The cellars are walled 
with brick .. to prevent the loose sand from caving in. 
18z0 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. (1859) 196 As some labourers 
were digging to make an adjoining vault, the earth caved 
in, so as to leave a vacant space almost like an arch, 1848 
BartLert Dict. Amer. (1860), To cave in, said of the earth 
which falls down when digging intoa bank. 1863 KincsLry 
Water Bab, viii. 312 The roof caved in bodily. 1883 Alanch. 
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Guard. 18 Oct. 4/7 ‘Iwo brothers..were at work, .disnmian- 
tling an old pit shaft, when a portion of the sides caved in 
and one of the men was partially buried. 

2. fig. collog. To yield to pressure from above, or 
from being morally or physically undermined ; to 
break down, give way, give in, submit, collapsc. 

1837-40 IlALuipurTON Sam Slick, //um, Nat, 55(Bartlett) 
Ile was a plucky fellow, and warn’t a goin’ to cave in that 
way. 1848 New Work Tribune 4 Mar. (Bartl.), (Fhey] will 
cave in,.though they talk loud against it now. 1851 ‘I’. 
Parker Hs. (1863-71) VII. 372 Politician after politician 
‘caved in’ and collapsed. 1866 Kane Arct. Expl, 11. ix. 
94 He felt so much better that he got up at six: but he 
caved in soon after, 1859 HI. Kincstey G. //auilyu xxviii. 
(D,), A puppy, three weeks old, joins the chase with heart and 
soul, but caves in at about fifty yards. 1880 J. Martineau 
Hours Th. 11. 268 The Romans .. found their empire cave 
in for want of inward moral tension. 1887 /’uuch 12 Mar. 
132/1 In the énd Government caved in, and uncondition- 
ally agreed to inquiry. 

b. without 77. slang. 

1863 Reape //ard Cash 1. 287 ‘ Now I cave.’ 

4] 3. rans. (causal.) Tosmash or ‘ bash’ in, rare. 

1870 Miss BriocmMan A. Lynue Il. y. 115, 1 should like 
to cave his head in. 

Hlencc Cave-in sé. 

1884 Bostow (Mass.) Fra/. 6 Sept., The most extensive 
cave-in that has occurred inthis region for years, nearly one 
hundred acres of ground setiling from four to six feet. 
{‘Common in Suffolk.’ F. Hall.) 

+ Cave (kév), v.4 Also dial. keave, keeave. 
Obs, and dial. form of CHave, to separate chaff 
and empty ears from the corn. 

1420 /allad, on I/]usb. 1, 996 A place high, plain and 
pure When nede is therto cave upon thi corne. 1530 
Parser. 479, I cave corne, Fescoux le grain. 1669 Wor- 
LipGe Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 So Cave, or Chavr, is with a 
large Rake, or such like Instrument, to divide the greater 
from the lesser ; as the larger Chatt from the Corn or smaller 
Chaff. Also larger coals from the lesser. 1855 IVAitdy 
Gloss., To Neawve, to rake the short straws and ears from 
wheat on the barn floor. 

Hence Caving 7/. sb., the action of separating 
the chaff, etc., from corn ; cazv/ngs, the chaff or ears 
thus separated. Comb. caving-rake, -riddle. 

1641 Best Farw. Bks.121 They {young trees] will serve 
for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes..andsuchother 
like uses. 1807 R. W. Dickson /’ract. Agric. 1]. 298 The 
short chaffy substance thus separated, is in some districts 
termed cavings. 1865 Corzh. Wag. July 33 In the Midland 
districts, ears of corn when thrashed are..‘cavvins’. 1877 
Peacock N.-1V, Liuc. Gloss. (E. D.S8.), Cavings, refuse bits 
of straw and dirt mixed with small corn, after threshing. 
Caving-rake,a rake used for separating the long bits of straw 
from corn before dressing. Caziug-riddle, a riddle used 
after threshing for separating the corn from the bits of short 
straw which have come down the machine with it. 

Caveach (kavrtf), sé. [a. Sp. escabeche (Min- 
sheu escaveche) pickle for fish.) Mackerel pickled 
in a certain way ; so called in the West Indies. 

1822 Jremale Justructor 422 Caveach, mackarel, cut up, 
seasoned with spices and salt inserted in the pieces, fried 
brown in oil, and when cold covered up in a jar. 

Cavea‘ch, v. [f. prec. sb.] Io pickle mackerel 
or other fish according to a West Indian method. 

1750 E. Situ Compt. //onsewife 96 Mackrel to caveache. 
1778 Mrs. Rarratp Eug. Housekpr. 50 To caveach Soles. 

avear, -re, -ree, -ri, -ry, obs. ff. CAVIARE. 

Caveat (kétvzét), 56. Also 6 caviate, 6-7 
caveate. [L. caveat lct him bewarc, 3rd sing. 
pres. subj. of cavere to beware. 

1523 Fitzuers. //usd. § 118 If he be tame, and haue ben 
rydden vpon, than Caneat cinptor, beware the byer.] 

1. Zaw. A process in court (originally in ceclesi- 
astical courts) t>» suspend proceedings; a notice 
given by some party to the proper officer not to 
take a certain step until the party giving the notice 
has been heard in opposition, Phrase, Jo exter 
or put in a caveat: also fig. see 2b. 

1654 Gataner Disc. Apol. 45 A Caveat they found entred 
in the Bishops Office, by a Gentleman, one of the Petti- 
Bag, who pretended a Title. 1656 RPrount Glossovr., 
Caveat, used among the Proctors, when a person is dead, 
and a competition ariseth for the Executorship, or Adminis- 
tratorship, the party concerned enters a Caveat, to prevent 
or admonish others from intermedling. 1667 Marve. Cor7. 
exiv.Wks. 1872-5 I]. 273, I entered caveats both at Mr. Attur- 
ny’s and Mr. Sollicitor’s. 1726 AyLuere /’arerg.145 A Caveat 
in Law..is an Intimation given to some Ordinary or Eccle- 
siastical Judge. .notifying to him that he ought to beware 
how heacts in such orsuch an Affair. 1818 Cruise Digest 
V.95 1884 Law Rep. 9 Probate Div. 23 Vhe..defendant, 
one of the next of kin, entered a caveat. 

2. transf. A warning, admonition, caution. 

1557 Recorpr. I ‘hets¢. V iijb, A caueat, to be ware of to 
Moche confidence. 1583 STanvHURST ness 11. (Arb.) 85 
Such od caueats, as I to the frendlye can vtter. 1646 
S. Botton Arraignu. Err. 50 A Caveat to you how you 
live. 165: Witte tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. w. 248 Those 
Caveats, whereof Astrologers do every year warn the people. 
171z Buncett Spect. No. 365 P 1, 1 design this Paper as a 

veat to the Fair Sex. 1791 Bosweit Yokuson (1816) 1V, 
448 A caveat against ostentatious bounty and favour to 
Negroes. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. v. iii. 

531 With this caveat let us now pass .. to more complex 
cases, 

b. 70 put in or enter a caveat (in scnscs 2 & 3). 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 405 It pleased the 
Roodnesse of God by giuing the law to put in a caueat. .for 
the tranqnilitie of mankinde. 1600 HoLttanp Livy xxvi. 
XXIV. 602 ‘They should put ina caveat, that he might have 
no libertie to warre upon the /Ftolians. 1642 Futter //oly 
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¥ Prof. St.\. xii, 37 She enters a silent caveat by a blush. 
1755 YounG Ceutaur 1, Wks. 1757 1V. 116 Putting in a 
caveat against the ridicule of infidels, 1875 Ik. Wimte 
Life ta: Christ u, x. (1878) 108 ‘lo enter a caveat against a 
nuisconception, 

+3. A condition previously laid down ; a proviso, 
rescrvation; =CAaUTION sé. 2. Obs. 

1579 Fuckr //eskins’ Parl. 370 M. Meskins fombleth out 
the matter with a foolish caueat, that..he suffreth not 
violence. 1648 Gace West Jd. xxi (1655) 196 Some were 
offered me for nothing, with this caveat, that..] must, etc. 

+4. A precaution; =Caution sé. 5. Obs. 

1596 Srunstr Slate /rel. Wks. (1862) 539/1 The chiefest 
caveat and provision in the reformation of the North must 
le to keep out those Scottes, 1612 Drinstey Lad, Lit. 54 
Let thei vse this caueat especially ; that they take but 
little at a time. 1643 Burroucues Zxf. J/osea ix. (1652) 
310 God laid in a caveat and provision for the encourage- 
ment of them. oe 

U.S. Patent Laws. ‘A description of some 
invention, designed to be patented, lodged in the 
office before the patent right is taken out, operat- 
ing as a bar to applications respecting the same 
invention, from any other quarter’ (Webster). 

1899 G. Prescott Sp. Telephoue 256 A caveat, describing 
this invention, was filed by Gray. 

Caveat (ké-v7xt), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. ¢rans, a. To enter a caycat or caution 
against. b. To serve with a caveat. Obs. 

1661 Mra. Arcyte Last Sp, 27 May in Naphtadr 288, I 
would caveat this. 1707 Cof. Kec. /’cuu, 11. 347 Charged 
or Caveated the M*. of the Rolls that he should make out 
no Exemplification or Coppy thereof. 

2. tntr. To cnter a caveat. 

In mod. Dicts. ; , 

3. Fencing. (intr.) To shift onc’s sword from 
one side to the other of one’s adversary’s sword, to 
‘disengage’. Hence Caveating vi/. sh. 

1652 UrquHart Jewel Wks. (1834) 274 In case the adver- 
sary after a fiuda, going to the parade, discover his breast 
to caveat. 1690 13. E, Dict. Caut. Crew, Caveating, or 
Diseugaging, slipping the Adversary’s Sword, when ‘tis 
going to bind or secure one’sown. 1707 Horr New Method 
Fencing 82 This Contre-Caveating .. 1s a Circular Parade, 
that is, a Man in perforniing it, forms with his Sword not 
only one, but sometimes (according as his Adversary shall 
Caveat or shun it)two or three Circles. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/. 
Supp., Cavcatiug is so necessary a motion in fencing, that 
without it, there could be scarce any offensive part. 

Caveator (ké'wijecitai). [f. Caveat+ -or.] 
One who enters a caveat; see CAVEAT sh. 1, 5. 

1881 Sef. American Circular, After a Caveat has been 
filed the Patent Office will not issue a patent for the same 
invention to any other person without giving notice to the 
Caveator. 1885 Law 7isstes LX X1X. 331/1 Fourteen days’ 
notice is given to the caveator. 

Caveer, obs. form of CAVIARE. 

Ca'vel, 50.1 worth. dial. Forms: 4-8 cavil, 
cavel, 5 kevelle, Sc. #/. caflis, 6 Sc. cauill, -yll, 
-eill, 7 cavell, Sc. kavil, ?8 Sc, kevel, kevil, 8 
Sc. kavel, g north. dial. kyeval, -el, etc. [Iden- 
tical with Du. aze/ lot, parcel (kavelen to cast 
lots, parcel out by lot), MDu. cavele lot, MLG. 
and MG, savele ‘little stick (inscribed with runes) 
for casting lots’ Franck. Usually identificd with 
ON. kaflt piece cut off, piece, bit, 4e/f7 cylinder, 
stick, piece of wood; but the connexion is not 
fully traccd.] 

1. A lot (that is cast). Now applicd in the 
Northumberland collierics to the lots which are 
cast from time to time to dctcrmine in which 
‘bord ’ each miner shall hew till the next cavelling. 

1300 Cursor 3/. 18907, Pan kest pai cauel (Gots. caueles ; 
Fairf. \ottis; Tria. lottes) pan emell.  /éu¢, 21157 
Als pe cauel on him fell. @ 1400 Sir Perc. 142 Sone ke- 
velles did thay caste. 1513 Douc1as -Zucts 1, vill. 27 Be 
cut or cavil that pleid sone partid was. 1533 Gau Richi Way 
(1887) 41 And thay suld cast cauels apone his kot (=coat]. 
1783 Gil Breutou x\viii. in Child Ballads 1. 69/1 The cavil 
it did on me fa. 1852 A/ining Gloss. 123, Aazeds, lots cast 
by the menat stated periods for the different working places. 

b. The response of an oracle {transl. Lat. sors]. 
1513 Douctas -Eucis w. vii. 31 The kavillis of Licia. 

e. fig. One’s lot in life or in marriage. dad. 
1768 Ross //eleuore 128 (Jam.), | should be right content 
“or the kind cavel that to me was lent. 1826 T. Watson 

Pituau's Pay. t. x\vili, To please ma dowly cavel. /é/d. 
in. Ixvi, When Sall was for ma kyeval drawn. 

+ 2. Lot or share, in any joint privilege, liability, 
or the like. Ods. or ? Sc. 

cxqoo tr. Leves Quatuor Burgorum xiii, He sall not 
have lot nor cavill equallie with burgessis dwelland within 
the burgh. 1609 Sxenr Reg. Vay. Table 82 Lot, cut, and 
cayill, hes place in ane half dacker of hides. 

3. A division or sharc of property made by lot ; 
an allotment of land. 

1652 in Stonehouse A .rhodure (1839) 93 Part of the cavells 
of o1 acres under Epworth. a 1670Spraupinc Troub. Chas. / 
(1792) I. 230/1 (Jam.) 40 chalders of victual and silver rent 
out of the bishops kavil. 1700 De La Pryme Diary 
(1869) 316 A larg map having every field, ing, close, 
mested, croft, cavel, intack, etc., in the whole parish in it. 
1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 62 The first deviation from 
run-rig was by dividing the farms into kavels or kenches, 
by which every field..was split down into as many lots as 
there were tenants, 1805 State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 
17 (Jam.) ‘The Town and Bishop feued out this fishing in 
shares, six of them called the King’s cavil, and the other 
six the Bishop’s cavil. 1856 Best's aru. Bhs. 128 note. 
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+ Ca‘vel, 54.2 Obs. Chicfly Sc. Also 5 kevell. 
(Of uncertain derivation: Jaimicson suggests that 
It is the ON. £effz (the same word as in prec. used 
first in the literal sense of * stick, piece of wood ’, 
and then applied contemptuously to a man, ‘as 
the vulgar call a raw-boned fellow @ dang rung, a 
stiff old man an anld stock’) 

1. Perhaps, a stick or stout staff. 

(But it may be in sense 2.) 

a1gso Christis Kirke Gr, vii, The kensy cleikit to the 
cavell, But, lord, than how thay lugypit. 

2. ‘A low fellow’ | Jamicsou,. 

©1430 L.yoc. Min, Poens (1840 152 A kevell, corpulent of 
stature. 1526 SkuLtton Mlaguyf. 2217 Ye, wilte thon, 
hangman? 1} say, thou cavell. 1535 Lynprsay Satyre 
2863 Ane cavell qguhilk was never ut the scule. 1706-11 
in Watson's Codd. Se. Poents iil. 50( Jum.) 'Vhe ride about the 
Ring she skipped, ‘Till out starts Carle and Cavel. 

+ Ca‘vel, v. Obs. exc. dial, [t. Caves sb] 

a. intr. To cast lots. b. ¢rans, To allot, ap- 
portion. Hence Ca'velling v/. sé. 

¢ 1375 Barsour St. Georgis 101 Quhene pe maste party OF 
pe fotk distroyt war Mice Be sic cultis and cawelynge. 
1652 in Stonchouse A xholme (183g) 91 Lands lying in the 
Isle of Axholme .. which .. were cavelled out, and allotted 
to every Participant. 1805 State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 123 
(Jam.) After the cavelling of the water in April. 1850 4. 4; 
Q. Ser.1. I. 473/2, 1887 R. O. Ilestor in &tter 2 Aug., 
Each collier draws his cavel, and the numberon his ticket 
is the number of the ‘bord’ at which he must hew fur a 
stated period, till another cavelling, takes place. 

Cavel, -ell, obs. forms of Cavit. 

Cavel, cavil, var. of KrvEL (in a ship’. 

Cavelet (kétvlét). rave, A miniature cayc. 

1864 Liauet's Triad V1.1. iit. 4 The aperture of one of 
those supplemental cavelets. 1885 Chamé, Frul. 314 Open- 
ings in the rocks to tiny cavelets, 

Caveling, obs. f. CAVIILING. 

Cavelleir, obs. f. CAVALIER. 

Cavellerie, cavelry, obs. ff. CavaLry. 

+ Cavenard. Ods. Perhaps the sameas Cayn- 
ARD (? error for cayenard). 

¢1300 //avelok 2389 Hede cauenard ! Wat dos thu here 
at this pathe ? ; 

Cavendish ke-véndij). [sce quot. 1844.] 

1. Tobacco softencd and pressed into solid cakes. 

1839 (in a file of prices of Messrs. Grant, Chambers, & Co., 
London, of this date. It is not in their circular of 1824. 
1843 //iuts to Freshuen (Oxford 8 Ile has smoked Caven- 
dish tobacco under the steadfast impression that it was the 
mildest Turkey. 1844 Ansviz in A’cp. Cont. (Ho. of Com- 
mons) Sobacco Trade Q. 33 ‘Cavendish’ is a species of to 
bacco reckoned by the Excise under the general denomina- 
tion of Roll..I suppose the naine is taken from the name of 
the maker in America. 1 know of no other reason for the 
name. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 70 Men. .read 
it..daily, just as they smoke cavendish. 1886 /’at/ Wali C. 
19 June 6/1 ‘Vhe cakes are. .submitted to hydraulic pressure, 
and in the end a substance is obtained of great solidity, 
and whicl. cuts like black inarble. ‘This is the cavendish 
which army men, artists, and others affect. 

2. Assumed namc of the author (1J. Jones) of a 
treatise on Whist (1862) ; often uscd allusively. 

1878 H. H. Gisss in B. Price Pract. /'ol. Econ., Like a 
man having his Cavendish at his fingers’ ends, who sits 
down to play a rubber without secing his cards. 

Caver (kélva1). A/fning. 7 Obs. [App. f. 
Cave.] One who goes ‘about the mines to beg 
or steal ore from the miners’ coes, or to stcal their 
stowcs (Tapping Gloss. Wanlove's Chron.). 

1653 MANLOVE Lead M/ines 117 ‘To keep in awe Such as 
be cavers, or do rob men’s Coes. 1678-96 Pritiirs, Cavers 
(a word used by Miners), thieves that steal Oar out of the 
Mines. 1721-1800 in Baitey. 1747 Hoosox M/iuer's Dict., 
Sj, Sauntle [is] the first pee or bit of Ore that the Cavers 
find in a Morning by Purchassing. 

Cavere, obs. form of CAVIARE, 

Cavern (kx'vain), sd. Also 4-7 cauerne, 5-6 
kauerne. fa. F. cavernc cave, ad. L. caverna 
cave, den, cavity, f. cav-s hollow: see -EKN.] 

1. A hollow place under ground ; a subterranean 


\or submarinc) cavity ; a cave. 

The Fr. caverue is the exact equivalent of hing. cave; F. 
cave is a subterranean hollow generally, a cellar, etc. In 
I:ng., cave is the ordinary commonplace term, cavern 1s 
vaguer and more rhetorical, usually with associations of 
vastness, or indefiniteness of extent or limits. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 1. ix. 82 Pe crikes and pe cauerves 
of pe see yhidd in pe floodes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. 
Rav. lvi. 1495) 487 In cauernes inyes and crepynge wornies 
make theyr dennes and nestes. 1430 Lypc. Cévon. Tr y 
iv. xxxi, In rochys harde, and in kauernes lowe 1601 
Snaks. Jud. C.u. i, 8o Where wilt thou {conspiracie finde 
a Cauerne darke enough To maske thy monstreus Visage ? 
1697 Dryden I rg. Georg. 1. 268 In hollow Caverns Ver- 
mine make abode. 1752 Jounson Favib/. No. 33 P 5, | 
will teach you to..bring out from the caverns of the moun. 
tains metals. 1794 Suuiivas Few Vat. 1, 23 Mountains of 
the earth, the caverns of the ocean. 1795 SOLINEY Foun of 
dre 1, 293 A spacious cavern, hewn amid The entrails cf 
the earth. 1815 Moore Ladle A. viu, Verrnhe caverns 
gave Dark welcome to cach stormy wave. 1862 STANLEY 
Few. Ch. 1. xv. 300 Vast caverns open in the mountain side. 

+2. Applicd to the cavity of the ear, the frontal 
sinus, ete. ; also to interstices between particles. OF. 

1626 Lacon Sy/eut § 263 The cauerne and structure of the 


Eare. 1729 Surtvocke Artillery u. 108 Being reduced to 
a fine Meat, in (Gunpowder) loses all its httle Cavertes or 
Pores. 1789 W. Bucuasn Dom, Med. (1790) 463 The sina'l 


spungy bones of the upper jaw, the caverns of the ferehead. 


CAVERN. 


3. attrib. and Comb., as cavern-door, -house, 
-pagoda, -temple, -well; cavernhold, sonce-wid. 
after Household; cavern-limestone, ‘the carbon- 
iferous limestone of Kentucky, so called from the 
innumerable caves which its hard strata contain’ 


(Bartlett) ; cavern-like a. 

183z De ta Becue Geol. Aan. 181 The theoretical con- 
clusions that have been dednced from *cavern bones. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1x. 22 [They] croud the *cavern-door, 1791 
Cowrer Odyss. 1x. 434 Like whelps against his *cavern- 
floor he dashed them. 1873 M. Cotuixs J/franda 1. 185 
The various rude household or *cavernhold implements 
which the Troglodyte had used. 1858 HlawrHorne fr. & 
It. Frils. \1872) 1. 30 A *cavern-like gloom. 1856 EMERSON 
Exz. Traits xvi. Wks. (Bohn) II. 123 The gates of the old 
“cavern temples. 

Cavern (kevoin), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

l. trans. To enclose or ensconce as in a cavern. 

¢ 1630 Rispon Sz. Devon § 215 11810) 225 ‘The river is 
gathered into such a streight..that it seemeth to cavern 
itself. 1805 SoutHey J/adoc fn Azt. xiii, Now the child 
From light and life is cavern’d. 1822 Byron Hi erner ui. ii. 
351 Sickness sits cavern’d in his hollow eye. 

2. To hollow out, so as to form a cavern. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xivii. (1856) 438 The sharpness 
and boldness of the lines where they were caverned and 
cloven down. 1860 Enierson Cond. Life vii. Wks. (Bohn) 
Il. 421 The dungeons .. dug and caverned out by grum- 
bling..people. 1887 Scribner's Mag. 11. 452 Places of exit 
of the caverning streams. 

3. ¢utr. To lurk in a cavern; to den. 

1860 S. Doser in Jac. Wag. Aug. 326 Where the last 
deadliest rout Of furies cavern, to cast out those Demons. 

Cave‘rnal, a. rare. [f. L. caverna cavern + 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cavern. 

1803 G. S. Fasrr Cadiri 11. 266 Hades may be the caver- 
nal space immediately beneath the shell of the earth. 1816 
— Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. p. \xx, The two-peaked mountain 
and sacred cavernal door. 


Caverned (kx-voind), Af/. a. [f. CaveRN.] 

1, Having caverns ; hollowed ont into caverns, 

1715-20 Pore Jéfad 1. 852 Antron’s watry dens, and 
cavern’d ground. 1814 Worpsw. £-xcurs. 1v. 1161 Blind 
recesses of the caverned rocks, 

2. Formed as or like a cavern. 

1847 DisraeELi Tancred vi. vii, Stealing into the caverned 
chamber. 

3. Enclosed or ensconced in a cavern. 

1734 Pore Ess. Alan iv. 42 No cavern’d Hermit rests 
self-satisfied. 1853 Ropertson Ser. Ser. 11. xi. 140 There 
is rest on the surface of the caverned lake. 

Cavernous (ke'vainas), a. fad. L. cavernds- 
us (in It. cavernoso, Pr. cavernos, ¥. caverneux), 
in same sense, f. caverza: see CAVERN and -ovs.] 

1, Abounding in cavems. 

1447 Bokenuam Scyztys (1835) 103 This hyl is craggy and 
eke cavernous. 1695 WoopwarD Nat. Hist. Earth iu, i. 
(1723) 158 ‘These Countryes being all Mountainous and 
Cavernous. 1750 WarsurTon Fuliazu. vi. (R.) The town 
and temple of Delphi were seated on a bare and cavernpus 
rock. 1853 Puiiips Rivers Vorksh. iii. 111 The moun- 
tains are thoroughly cavernous. 

2. Full of, or characterized by, cavities or inter- 
stices; having a porous texture; hollow in the 
middle. (Cf. CAVERN sd, 2.) 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 116 It [cancer] is hard, un- 
equall, and cavernous, or hollow. 1731 Baitey, Caverzous 
Ulcer is an Ulcer whose Entrance is straight, and the 
Bottom broad, wherein are many Holes filled with malig- 
nant Matter. 81x Pinkerton Petrad, 11. 403 The cavern- 
ous pumice-stone of Lipari. 1851 Carpenter A/an. Phys. 
302 The Human Spleen has no true cavernous structure. 
1876 T. Harpy //and of Ethelbcrta 1. 118 Till the fire had 
grown haggard and cavernous. 

3. Of the nature of or resembling a cavern; hollow. 

1830 Lyet, Princ. Geol. 1. 261 Some huge cavernous 
apertures into which the sea flows. 1865 E. C. Cayton 
Cruel Fort. U1. 75 His thick eyebrows casting deep shadows 
on his cavernous eyes. 1853 Kann Grinnell Exp. xxiv. 
(1856) 193 The cavernous recess of its cliffs. 

4. Of or pertaining to a cavern. 

1833 1. Taytor /anaé. iv. 84 This cavernous inspiration. 
1839 Baitty Mestus (1852) 142 Cavernous darkness. 

Hlence Ca‘vernously adv., in a cavernous way. 

1849 Blackw, Jlag. LXVI. 420 A rock that was cavern- 
ously hollow at the base. 1885 G. MerepitH Diana II. 
xii. 277 The Fates..were then beginning cavernously their 
performance of the part of the villain. 

Cavernulated (kava-ini/leitéd’, a. ff. as 
next + -ATE3 + -ED!,] Formed into a minute 
cavity; also=next. 

1875 Quain Axatz. II. 102 The newly formed bone and.. 
its cavernulated structure. 

Cavernulous (kavamidlos, a. [f. L. ca- 
vernula, dim. of caverna cavern, cavity + -oUs.] 
Characterized by minute cavities, porous. 

1757 Lewis in PA, Trans. 1. 154 The inass..turned out 
cavernulous and brittle. 1803 J. Viack Lect. Chem, 1. 
326 (L.) Copper will not cast either soljd or tenacious, but 
1s cavernulous and weak. 

Cavery, obs. form of CAVIARE, 

Cavesson kx‘véson). Forms: 6 cauetzan, 
” cavezan; cavechin; 7-9 caveson, 5 cavezon, 
(cavesion, gy cavason), 7- cavesson. fa. I. 
cavecon, ad. It. cavessone, augmentative of cavezsa 
halter (cf. Sp. caéeson shirt-collar). Ital. had 
another derivative form, cavezcava, whence the 
earlier Eng. form cavesan. Diez associates It. 
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cavezza, OF. chevece, with Sp. cabeza, Pr. cabeissa 
head, repr. L. cafztza, from capitium ‘hcead-cover- 
ing ’, later ‘ the opening in a tunic for the head’.] 

A kind of nose-band of iron, leather, or wood, 
‘fixed to the nostrils of a horse, to curb or render 
him manageable through the pain it occasions’ 
(Stocqueler AZZ. Encycl.\. 

1598 Fiorio, Caxuczcana, a cauetzan or headstraine. 1611 
Cotcr., Camorre, a sharpe and double-edged Cavesson of 
yron, for an vnruly horses nose. — Cavecon, a cauechin, 
or cauesson, fora horsesnose. 1618 M. Baret Horsemaz- 
ship Cures 38 Extreaine cominanding bits and tormenting 
cauezans. 1649 G. Danie. 7rinarch. Author 17 That 
Pegasus. .which others rather chuse to ride rather in a Cave- 
son. 1725 Braprey am, Dict, 1, s.v. Colt, The Cavesion 
being placed upon the tender Gristle of his Nose. 1840 
Bian Encycl. Rur, Sports 287 The cavesson is the first 
active restraint applied to all saddle horses. 1863 Gambler's 
Dream \11. 201 No more chance with them than a colt in a 
cavason, 1875 ‘ STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports i. 1. vill. 451. 

|| Cavetto (kavetto). Arch. [It. cavetto, dim. 
of cavo, f. L. cav-us hollow: see Cave.] ‘A 


_hollowed moulding, whose profile is the quadrant 


of a circle. It is principally used in cornices’ 
(Gwilt Zncycl. Archit.). 

1677 Moxon Mech. E.verc. (1703) 268 We will describe a 
Cavetto. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 174 The 
bedmould should consist of an ovolo, fillet, and cavetto. 
1876 Gwitt Excycl. -irchit. 805 The cavetto, mouth, or 
hollow is chiefly used as a crowning moulding .. By work- 
men it is rea called a casement. 

Cavey, Cavialy, var. of CAVIE, CAVIARE. 

Cavezan, -zon, obs. ff. CAVESSON. 

Caviar, caviare (see below). Forms: 6 
chauiale, 7 cavialy ; 6 cavery, 7 caveari, cave- 
ary, (cauearee), cauiarie, 7-8 caviary; cave- 
are, caveer, (7 gaueare, cavere, cavajar, ca- 
vayer, 8 cavier, kavia\); 7- caviare, caviar. 
(Of uncertain origin, found in Turkish as pegl> 


khavyar; in Italian in 16th c. as caviale (whence 
16th c. F. cavial, Sp. cavial, 16th c. Eng. cavialy), 
also as caviaro, whence F. and Pg. caviar. 

(‘It has no root in Turkish, and has not the look of a 
Turkish word, Redhouse in his MS. Thesaurus marks it 
as Italian-Turkish, looking upon it as borrowed from 
Italian.’ Prof. Ch, Rieu.) 

In English occurring with great variety of speliing 
and pronunciation, after Italian and French, with 
various native modifications. Originally, cavzaly, 
-ale, -@ rie, «re was of 4 syllables, with accent on 
the penult, as in Italian, but was sometimes reduced 
to 3 syllables, by slurring -7@-, as -jd-, and later 
with the accent shifted to the first syllable. As 
early as 1625, the final -e, in cavzare, caveare, was 
often dropped in speech, and later also in writing, 
giving caviar, cavear ‘cf. F. caviar), pronounced 
(kavija-1, -€o"1 , sometimes (kav,va's, -yée"1), and 
perth. also with accent shifted (ka‘viau, -iaz, -ya1). 
About 1700, prevalent forms were cavea'r, cavee'r, 
riming with prepare, and checr ; the latter pronun- 
ciation appears to have been the only one in com- 
mon use in the end of the 18th c., for Walker, 1797, 
who spells cavéase and pronounces (kavie's), says, 

‘Either the spelling or the pronunciation of this word 
should be altered..the ancient spelling seems to have been 
Caviare; though Buchanan and Bailey, in compliance 
with pronunciation, spell it Cazveer, W. Johnston Cavear, 
and Ash, as a less usual spelling, Cazéer.’ a 

Smart (1846) pronounces (kav yée"1), Webster has 
the accent on first syllable (kzevija1) ; prevalent 
pronunciations in England at present are kavi,a1, 
kavya‘1, which are etymologically the best, also 
(kavijée1), and as in Smart. Shakspere's cavza'rie, 
and Swift's cavce'v, are recognized archaic forms.] 

1. Lhe roe of the sturgeon and other large fish 
obtained from lakes and rivers of the east of 
Europe, pressed and salted, and eaten as a relish. 

a. cavialy, caviarie, and allied forms : 

1s91 G. FLETCHER Russe Comm. (1857) 12 Of Ickary or 
cavery, a great quantitie is made upon the river of Volgha. 
1598 Efuldario H ij, Vo dresse akind of meat of the spawne 
of Sturgions, called Chauiale. @ 1612 Hartncton /figr. 
11. (1633) 33 Yet eatst thou Ringoes and potato Rootes And 
Gaueare, Lut it litle bootes. @ 1616 Beaum. & I1.. Passion, 
Madm. Vv. 353 (N.) Laugh — wide—loud—and vary— .. One 
that ne’er tasted caveare. 1616 BKuLLOKAR, Caxucareec, 
strange meate like hlacke sope. 1620 SKELTON Qust.r. IV. 
xiii, 103 Black Meat called Caviary, made of Fishes Ieggs. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 835 Red-Herrings, Caueary, Parmizan, 
&e. 1639 Nasses Spring's Glory, Anchoves & Caveary. 
1655 Mourer & Bennet /lealth’s Jmiprov. (1746) 264 As 
for Cavialy..the Italian Proverb will euer be true.. He that 
eateth of Cavialies, Eateth Salt, Dung, and Flies. 1702 
W. J. tr. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xiii. 170 ‘They eat it .. like 
Caviary. 1721 1800 Baiey,Ca‘vary [1731-61 also Cavee*r}. 

B. caviare, caviar, etc., of 2 or 2 syllables. 

1620 FE. Bi.ount Observ. & Disc. (N.), That the only deli- 
cacies be mushroomis, caveare, or snails. 1624 Cart. SmivH 
Virginia vi. 211 Cauiare and Puttargo. 1628 Wirurr 
Brit, Rememb. \. 345 Cavear, and twenty such like bables. 
1663 R. Heap //ic et Ubiqgue 24 Potargo, Cavere, Olives and 
such like. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low-C. 11, 353 The red Cavear 
..made of the eggs or roe..of the Cyprinus. 1680 Moxpen 
Geog. Rect. (1685) 62 Oy] and Cavayer abont Volga. /did. 
77 Three or 400 weight of Caveer. 1698 J. Cruty Aluscozy 


CAVIL. 


163 (N.) Caviare, or cavajar (hy the Russians called ikary). 
1708 Motteux Kadelais iv. xviil, Pots of Cavier. 1708 W. 
Kine Cookery (1807) 73 What lord of old, would bid his cook 
prepare Mangoes, potargo, champignons, caveare? 1 
Swirt Panegyr. Dean, And, for our home-bred British 
Cheer, Botargo, Catsup, and Caveer. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling 1. xxxii.74 A sort of Edible which they call 
Cavear, or Kavia. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. //ist. (1862) 11. 1. vi. 
267 A kind of cavier, 1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. vu. 236 
What the Russians call Ikari, and we caviar. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dor. Econ. 11. 189 The roe is made into a caviare. 
1853 Sover Pantroph, 217 Caviar of an inferior quality. 
1870 Yeats Nat. fist, Comat. 325 Russian caviare. 

b. The circumstance that caviar is generally 
unpalatable to those who have not acquired a taste 
for it, is referred to by Shakspere in a phrase 
which has become one of the commonplaces of 
literary quotation and allusion. 

t6oz SHaxs. Yam, u. ii. 457 For the Play I remember 
pleas’d not the Million, ‘twas Cauiarie to the Generall: but 
it was..an excellent Play. 1822 Hazuitt Jlex & JJann, 
Ser. 11, ili. (1869) 77 Nothing goes down with them but what 
is caviare to the multitude. 1827 Scotr Two Drovers i, 
His own legends of clanfights and creaghs..would have 
been caviare to his companion. 1847 Baruam /ngold. Leg., 
St. Dunstan, The fare to which I allude, With as good 
table-beer as ever was brewed, Was all ‘caviare to the 
multitude’. 188 Literary World 13 Feb. 100/2 They .. 
will be considered caviare to the general public. 

Cavicorn (kevikgm). Zool. [f. L. cavus 
hollow + corzz horn.] A quadruped having hollow 
horns: one of a family (Cavécornza) of Ruminants. 

Cavie .ké'-vi). Sc. Also cavey, cavy. [app. a. 
MDnu. 4évze, Du. or Flem. Zevie, 16th c. Flem. also 
kavie (Plantin 1573), cage, coop, corresp. to OHG. 
chevia, MUG. keye, Ger. kajfig, kafich cage:— 
WGer. favia str. fem., a. late L. *cavia, for cavea 
cage, coop, den, ctc., f. caves hollow.] 

A hen-coop; a house for fowls. 

1756 Mrs. CaLtDERwoop Frvd. v. (1884) 142 It is just like 
a cavy full of men, instead of hens. 1805 J. Nicot Poems 
II. go (Jam.) Nor duck,, nor turkie-cavie enter'd. 1808 
Mayne Svdler Gun 56 (Jam.) Croose as a cock in his ain 
cavie. 1828 Scorr #. J/. Perth xxv, Cooped up in a 
convent, like a kain-hen in a cavey, 

Cavier, obs. form of CAVIARE. 

Cavil (keevil), 5d. [f. the verb.] 

1. A captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection. 

1570 Levins S/anip. 124 A cauill, calunnuia. 1581 J. 
Bett Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 336/2, 1 come now to the 
other part of your cavill, which is in all respectes as untrue 
and frivolous. 1596 SHaxs. (am. Skr. 11. 1. 392 That's but 
acauill. 1656 Hopses Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 227 The 
ninth objection is an egregious cavil. 1735 BERKELEY 
Free-thinking tn Math. § 50 Whether there may not be 
fair objections as well as cavils. 18530 GLADSTONE Gleax. 
V. xliv. 200 To meet this technical cavil on the wording of 
the Statutes. 

2. The raising of frivolous objections ; cavilling. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), Wiser men consider how subject the 
best things have been unto cavil. 1611 Bisre Pref init., 
If there be any hole left for cauill to enter (and cauill, if it 
doe not finde a hole, will make one). 1729 BuTLer Serm. 
Wks. 1874 II. Pref. 9 The first seems .. the least liable to 
cavil and dispute. 1860 MotLey .Vetherd. (1868) I. v. 144 
His measures were sure to be the subject of perpetual cavil. 
1868 FREEMAN Vor. Cong. (1876) II. viii. 183 There was no 
candidate whose claims were altogether without cavil. 

+3. [cf. L. cavzlla.] <A flout, gibe, jeer. Obs. 

1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xxu. 235 Eumeus on his just in- 
fliction pass’d ‘This pleasureable cavil. 

A. Comb., as cavil-proof adj. 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist. i. viii. §11 James. .granted them 
anew Corporation Caviil-proof against all exceptions. 

Cavil (kevil), v. Also 6-7 cavel(l. [a. OF. 
cavill-er (14th c. in Godef.) to mock, jest, rail, 
‘to cauill, wrangle, reason crossely, speake ouer 
thwartly’ (Cotgr.), ad. L. cazvé//ar7 (whence also 
It. cavillare, Sp. cavilar, Pg. cavillar), to practise 
jeering or mocking, satirize, jest, reason capliously, 
f. cavilla a jeering, scoffing, raillery.] 

1. zntr. ‘ To raise captious and frivolous objec- 
tions’ (J.); to object, dispute, or find fault un- 
fairly or without good reason. Const. at, adout 
(formerly also agazzst, with, on). 

1548 Una, etc. Eras. Par. Mark ii. 19 b, Wheras ye 
can not thwarte and cauyll in the thynges you see doen 
before your iyes. 1564 Brief Exam, ***** jij b, Men 
dyd not cauill agaynst theyr whyte vestures. 1596 SHAKs. 
1 Hen. /V, mu. i. 140 But in the way of Bargaine .. Ile 
cauill on the ninth part of a hayre. 1597 Mor.ey Introd, 
Mus, 28 Let no man cauil at my doing in that I have 
chaunged my opinion. 1635 Swan Spec. A/. i. § 3 (1643) 14 
After this manner, such mockers reasoned and cavilled 
with S. Peter. 1642 Rocers Naaman 8 He .. who ca- 
velled against the Prophet. 1750 Warpurton Left. date 
Prelate (1809) 61 Without finding anything considerable 
to cavil with you upon. 1798 Maxtuus /’opid. (1878) 88 
When the harvest is over they cavil about losses. @ 1852 
Wesster JV&s. (1877) VI. 163 Those who do not value 
Christianity. .cavil about sects and schisms. 1871 Rosset! 
Dante at Ver. \iii, ‘To cavil in the weight of bread And to 
see purse-thieves gibbeted. 1884 Sir W. Bretr in Law 
Times Rep. Ul. 530/1 The rule exists, and I have not the 
smallest intention of cavilling at it. 

+b. with object-clause. Oés. 

1570 Ditiincsity uclid 1. ix. 19 He may cauill that the 
hed of the equilater triangle shall not fall betwene the two 
right lines. 1714 Gay What @ ye call it Pref., They cavil 
at it as a Comedy, that I had partly a View to Pastoral. 


CAVILLATION. 


2. trans. To object to or find fault with cap- 
tiously. 


1681 J. Bett //addon'’s Answ. Osor. 232/2 This were 


perhappes not altogether from the purpose, that is cavilled. 
1621 Br. Mountacu Dratriha 422 Nor can you cauill hin 
for leauing out the word. 1667 Mu-ron 7’, £. x. 759 Wilt 
thou enjoy the good, Then cavil the conditions? 1750 
Warsurton Wes. (2811) VIT1. 96 The testimony of Amm. 
Marcellinus, decisive as it is, hath been cavilled. 1875 II. 
E. Mannaine A/isston //, Ghost ix. 256 There are men whose 
intellectual pride cavils and perverts .. every truth of the 
revelation of God. . : 

+b. with away, out: Yo do away with, bring 
out, by cavilling. 

1642 Mu.ton Afol. Smect, (1851) 294 His seventh section 
labours to cavill out the flawes which were found in the 
Remonstrants logick. 1645 W. Jenxyn Ser, 28 "Tis this 
which doth cavill away our peace and holinesse. 

+3. in sense of L. cavrllart. Obs.-° 

1570 Levins Manip. 126 Cauil, cadnmutart, caattlart. 
1613 R. C. Vatle Alphr. (ed. 3), Cautll, to iest, scoffe, or 
reason subtilly. 1616 in BuLLoKAR. . 

Cavil, variant of KEVEL (in a ship). 

Cavil(l, var. of Cave, lot. 

Cavillation (kevilé'-fon). Forms: 4 kaue- 
lacion, 4-6 eauel(l)acion, (-aeyoun, etc.), 4-7 
eau-, cavil(1)-, eavyl(l)acion, 6 cauel(l)ation, 7 
cavilation, 5- cavillation. [a. F. cavillalion 
(13th ¢. cavid/acton in Littré’,ad. L cavilialion-em 
a jecring, scoffing, in med.L. a legal subterfuge, 
chicane, f. cavi//ari (see Cavin v.).] Cavilling. 

1. +a. In early use, esp. The making of captious, 
frivolous, quibbling, or unfair objections, argu- 
ments, or charges, in legal proceedings; the use 
of legal quibbles, or taking advantage of technical 
flaws, so as to overreach or defraud; hence, 
chicanery, trickery, overreaching sophistry. Ods, 
61340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 2275 Nawper fyked I, ne flaje, 
freke, quen pou myntest, Ne kest no kauelacion. 138. 
Wyeuir Sed. Wks. III. 198 Ne cavyllacion ne procuratour 
schal be bere. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowdle w. xxix. (1859) 62 
Yf lawes ke keped stably withoute ony cauyllacions, or fals 
fauoure of persones. a1500 Songs & Carols (Wright) 66 
(Miitz.) Was not Adam..Arystotyll, Vergyll, by a womans 
cavylacion Browt to iniquyte and tomych woo? 1549 Conpi. 
Scot. 167 Aye inuentand cauillatione and vrang titilis to 
hef ther nychtbours heretagis. 163: Be, Wense Quretn. 
(1657) 190 If these accusations. .are mere surmises or forged 
cavilations. 1636 Fratty Clazvi's Alyst. xxix. 373 Bribery 
and forged cavillations [haunt] the courts of justice. 

b. = CaviLuinc. 
c1s4o Life of Fisher Wks. 11. (1887) Introd. 41 Lest some 
cavillacion might in time arise about this matter. 167% 
Lrne Non-Conf. 120 Those who have cleared this point above 
cavillation. @1734 Nort Fxam. u. v. P 132 We have 
instead of a Narration, a World of Cavillation. 1838 9 
Harcam //ést. Lit, IL. wt. iti. § 16. 112 A good deal more 
follows in the saine sophistical style of cavillation. 

@, = Cavin sb. 1. arch. 

1532 More usw. Frith Wks. 835/2 To trifle out the trouth 
of Goddes wordes ; with cauillacions grounded vpon goddes 
other wordes. 1540 RayNnatp Byrti: Afan (1634) Prol. 9 
With diuers other such like cauillations and reasons. 
¢1645 Howe t Lef?.(1688) 1V. 468 Left-handed Arguments, 
approaching the nature ofcavillations. 1866 Motiey Dutch 
Rep. vi. ij. 797 Provided it were interpreted healthily, and 
not dislocated by cavillations and sinister interpolations. 

+2. =L. cavillatio, a jeering, scoffing. Obs.—° 

1623 CockerAmM 11, Merry Tauuts, Caunillations. 1656 
Biounr Glossogr., Cavrtlation, a mock or jest. 

+ Ca‘villato:ry, a. Os. rare. [ad. L. type 
*cavillatort-us of a cavillator CAVILLER (agent sb. 
f. cavilldri): see -onY.] Of the nature of cavilling. 

1641 Answ. to Vind. Smectymnuus Pref. 10 The con- 
tradiction they would raise ..is meerly cavillatory. 1643 
Prysxxe Sov. Power Parl, w. 14 These Cavillatory Objec- 
tions against the Parliaments proceedings. 

Caviller (kex-vila1). [f Cavin v.+-eR.] One 

who cavils; a captious or frivolous objector, a 
quibbling disputant. 
_ 1574 Wuitairt Def. Aunsw. #9 (R.) You are but a shift- 
ing cauiller, 1667 Péi/. Trans. 11. 505 Of greater moment 
than perhaps Detractors and Cavillers imagine. 1759 Joun- 
son Kasselas xxx, That it is doubted by single cavillers, 
can very little weaken the general evidence. 1869 SpurGEON 
vB Ploughm. Talk 17 Cavillers .. find fault for the sake of 
showing off their deep knowledge. 

Cavilling (ke'vilin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. + 
“ING 1] The action of the verb to CaviL ; captious 
objection or frivolous fault-finding. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesanr., Capiio in verbis, captious 
cavilling in wordes. 1656 Arti/. //andsomeness 66 These 
«.fall to cavillings and menacings. 1840 Cartyte Herocs 
(2858) 36x Bottomless cavillings and questionings about 
written laws. 1857 Buckie Civils. 1. 751 It is not such 
petty cavilling which can destroy an European reputation. 

Ca'villing, f//. a. [f.as prec.+-1nG?.] That 
cavils, capttous; a/so, fraudulent, sophistical 
(obs.). 

1578 Banister //?st. Man ww. 63 To shunne..the cauelyng 
tauntes of straungers. 1582 Bentiey Jon. Vatrones u. 
204 The caueling aduersarte, the enimie of mankind. 16 
T. Starrorp Pac. Hrd. iii. (1821 258 They did use to buy old 
Caveling titles. ae Haatcuirre Virtues 239 An Ignorant 
Grammarian or a Cavelling Logician, 1692 Bentiry Boyle 
Lect. iv. 116, 1835 Wituis Pencildings 11. xxxix. 18 The 
most cavilling mind must applaud their devoted sense of 

uty. 

Hence Cavillingly a:dv., ina cavilling manner ; 
Cavillingness, the disposition to cavil. 
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1563 Foxr A. & AL, (1596) 46/1 Nero and Domitian. . 
cauillinglie obiected against our doctrine, 1642 J. Eaton 
Free Fustif. 273 As they likewise cavillingly object. 1818 
Topp Cavillingness. 

+Ca‘villous, «. Obs. fad. lL. cavitlis-us (f. 
cavilla: sce CaviLand -ovs ; orad. OF, cavilleus, 
-eux in same sense.) Full of cavils or cavilling ; 
(of persons) apt to cavil. 

1572 Bucuanan Detrct. Mary in H. Camphell Love-deét. 
Mary Q. Scots 140 Though we would shift it off by cavil- 
lous expounding. 1577 IlttLowrs Gueuara‘s Chron. 330 
Bassian was.. also more cauillous and troublesoine. 1645 
Dicsy Man's Soul viii. (1657) 78 Cavillous scruples, and wild 
doubts, 1726 Avurre Parerg. 56 Cavillous and unfaithful 
Advocates, by whose I’raud and Iniquity, Justice is de- 
stroy’d. 1851 Gaunenca tr. Alarriottr’s /taly 354 The 
war-ministry were lukewarm, cavillous, impracticable. 

Ilence + Ca-villously adv.; Cavillousness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's [nst.t. xiii. ae 59 Falsly and 
cavillously they ascribe unto usa device of their owne braine. 
1648 Mitton Observ. Art. Peace (1351) 559 By the Covenant 
it self, since that so cavillously is urg'd against us. 

[Cavilon, mistake for cavison =CAVESSON. 

@ 1641 SuckiinG Brennoralt iui, Rid with Cavilons, and 
with harsh curbs. ] 

+ Ca‘vilsome, a. Obs. rare. [f. CAVIL +-SOME.] 
Of the natnre of cavil, cavilling. 

161z W. Scrater A’ey (1629) 270 In despight of all cauil- 
some premisses. 1621 — /ythes (1623) 1 None except cauil- 
some contradiction. P r 

Cavin (kevin), A/i/. [a. F. cavins—OF. ca- 
vain, {. L. cavis hollow.] A hollow way or natural 
hollow, sufficiently capacious to hold a body of 
troops, and facilitate their approach to a fortress. 

1708 in Kersey; in Bat.ev, Jonson, and mod. Jicts. 

Caving (ka-vin), vd/. sb! [1. Cave v.} +-1nG1.] 
The action of Cavx vl 

1867 JEAN InGELow Story of Doom v1. 23 The moon hath 
grown again in heaven, After her caving. 

Caving, v/.sb.2 [f. Cave v.3+-1NG 1.] The 
action of Cave z.%, /7¢. and fy. ; usually caving tn. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer, tn Japan xiv. 330, Stakes or palis- 
ades are diiven in along the cuttings, to prevent the earth 
from caving. 1865 Darly Tel. 18 Oct. 7/4 There will be 
such a caving-in and bulging-out of worthless party walls. 
1870 Echo 11 Nov., The public regard it suspiciously. They 
seem to think it the prelude to ‘caving in’. 

Caving, -ings, caving-rake: see CavE v.4 

Caving, ff/.a. [f. Cave v.+-1xe2,] Form- 
ing caves, overhanging. Also, Falling in, through 
being hollowed out beneath. 

1850 LvELt 2nd Iisit U.S. I. 214 A caving bank on one 
side, and an advancing sand-bar..on the other. a 1877 
Outpa Sricotrin 1. 350 The deep slopes of caving cliffs, 

Cavish: see under Cavy s.4 

Cavitary (ke'vitari), a. and sé. [f. L. cavitas 
hollow, cavity +-ARy; cf. voluntas, voluntary.) 

+1. Waving a cavity: used asan epithet of those 
intestinal worms which have a distinct mouth and 
anus. (Adaptation of Cuvier’s term, vers cavé- 
Zaires, in his division of intestinal worms.) Also 
as sb. Obs. 

1835 Ktrsy //ad. & Inst. Anim. 1. xi. 319 The Infusories 
and Polypes, and the Cavitaries of that author (Cuvier). 
1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 11. 117/1 A third order of Cavitary 
Entozoa. 1847 Nat. Eucycl, 1. 751/2 The cavitary intes- 
tinal worms (carlelimintha), ; . 

2. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a cavity. 

1861 Hutme tr. Jfognin-Tandon 1. Vit. xiii. 397 A small 
cavitary vesicle. 1878 Bett Gegenbauer's Comp, Anat. 51 
Thehollow cavitary system which forms the hamal passages. 

Cavitied (kevitid), p97, a. [f. next+-Ep.] 
Having cavities. 

a 1864 Owen is cited by WrBsTER. 

Cavity (kxviti). Also 6 cauyte, cauitie. 
[a. F. cavité, in 13th e. caveld, (=It. cavila, Sp. 
cavidad), on L. type *cavilat-em (prob. in late L. 
or Romanic), f. cav-ws hollow: see -ITY.] 

t 1. Hollowness. Ods. rare. 

«1679 T. Goopwin VAs. 111. 565 (R.) The fire of an oven 
.. into which fire is put to heat it, and the heat made more 
intense by the cavity or hollowness of the place. 

2. A hollow place ; a void or empty space within 
a solid body. 

154t R. Copranp Galyen's Terap. 2 Dj, Before that the 
cauyte be replete with flesshe. 1603 Hotianp Plutarch’s 


Mor. 1022 Yhe cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomacke. 1695 Woopwarp Nat, //tst. Earth (1723) 1. 24 


Within or without the Shell, in its Cavity or upon its Con. 
vexity. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Antu. Ainge. 3 Creatures 
whose hearts are divided into four cavities— Mammalia and 
Birds. 1862 STANLEY Yew. Ch. (1877) I. viii. 159 ‘The well’, 
the deep cavity sunk in the earth by the art of man. 1878 
Huxcey Physiogr. 192 Little cavities, or vesicles, in this 
scoria, or cellular lava. 

3. ‘In naval architecture, the displacement formed 
in the water by the immersed bottom and sides of 
the vessel’ (Smyth Saz/or's HWord-b&.). 

1850 Kudim. Navig. (Weale) 104 Centre of Cavity, or of 
Displacement, the centre of that part of the ship's body 
which is immersed, and which is also the centre of the ver- 
tical force that the water exerts to support the vessel. 


Cavolinite (kevoelnait). Win. [Named 1826, 
after Cavo/ini, an Htalian naturalist: see -1TE.] A 
variety of nephelite, found on Vesuvius, character- 
ized by a silky lustre. 

1826 Amer. Frnl. Sc. X1. 260. 


CAW. 


| Cavo-rilie’vo. [It. (ka:vo r/lyevo ~ hollow 
relief.} A style of relief in which the hiphe-t 
portions of the figures are on a level with the 
yetcral surface; much used in f-gyptian sculpture. 

Cavort (kivgut), v. U.S. velgar. [Etymology 
uncertain. Bartlett says, a corruption of rz 77. 

The Slang Dict. 1874 has ‘ Cavaulting, in vulgar phras 
equivalent to “lorsing"; Lingua Franca caro/fa, rom 
this cones the Americanism *teavoiting” running or riding 
around in a heedless or purposeless inanner’. But these 
statements require verification. Webster 1Suppl.: conjec- 
tures Sp. cavar to dig, excavate, paw as a horse; which 
has nothing to recommniend it.} 

inir, Yo curvet, prance, caper about, frisk, Lound ; 
said of a horse, or rider, and hence Zrans/. 

a1848 Major Fours's Conrtsh. 41 Bartlett) A whole gang 
. came ridin’ up, and reinin’ in, and prancin’ and cavortin’. 

Georgia Scenes ibid., On horseback .. he cavorted most 
magnanimously. 1843 4 llatimurton Sam Slick Fang. xv. 
(Hoppe) Old Clay in a pastur’.. snortin’, cavortin’, attitu. 
dinizin’ of himself. 1873 Bamey Life in Danbury Fer 
one whole hour you have been cavorting around on that 
bed. /6éd¢. x10 A snapping and cracking, and general 
cavorting of hemlock timber, new shingles, window glass. 
1883 LB. ElartE Cazg. I oods i. 9 Cavorting round this yer 
spot for the last half-hour. 

+ Ca‘vous, @. Obs, [ad. L. cavds-us, f. cav-us, 
-um, hollow: see -ous.] Llollow, concave. 

1698 Motynivux in 2, Trans. XX. 217 One of the joints 
of the Causway .. is Cavous, both at Yop and Kottom. 
1917 J. Fox Wanderer No. 14 What Snout was ever so 
cavous..unless that of a Death's Head? 1750 G. Ilucues 
Barbados 58 Large cavous Icicles, which hung down, 

+ Ca'vy, -ey, 54.) Obs. A familiar or con- 
temptuous abbreviation of Cavauier. (Cf. Can, 
56,2, CAVE sb.2.) Hence Ca‘vish a. 

1645 Relat. Defeat to Skellum Greenvile 4 (D.) In the 
meane while .. were at least sixty great gunnes shot off, 
which beat up the dirt bravely about the Cavies eares. 
1650 A. B, A/utat. Polemo 15 Vhe Cavies being at that 
time ready to turn anything, except Roundhead, for some 
money to be chirpingly drunk. 1664 A. Brome Poems 124 
The Roundhcads and Caveys no more shall be named. 
1650 A. B. Afutat. Polemo 29 The Cavish Remora’s of tus 
Nation shall have their bellies full of rebelling and jarres. 

Cavy \ké'vi), sb. [modification of Caniat, the 
Galibi name in French Guiana. (Perh. through 
Sp. or Pg.) Also Fr. cavié, mod.L. cavia.] 

A rodent of the genus Cava or family Cavida’, 
all natives of America, of which the Guinea-pig 
and the Capybara are the chief species. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinam 11. xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy 
..or Indian Coney, is also very common in Surinam. 1813 
Binctey Anim. Biog. 1. 356 Of the Cavy tribe. ‘he Cavies 
have, in each jaw, two wedge-shaped front teeth, and eight 
grinders. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. Il. 95 The Javan 
Cavy..is not found in eae but inhabits Surinain. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X1. 480/2 Guinea Pig, Restless Cavy. 

Carvy, sb.3 dial. Corruption of PEccavi. 

1863 Mrs. Toocoon Yorks. Dral., She begged cavy, and 
he forgave her. 

+ Cavvy, @. Obs. [f. Cave sb.l+-y1.] Of the 
nature ot a cave, 

1614 Cnarman Odyss. 1x. 57 Divine Calypso, in her cavy 
house, 

Cavy, variant of Cavir, hen-coop. 

Caw (k9), 2z¢. and sb. Also 7 kaw. [Imitative.] 

1. A representation of the cry of a rook or crow. 

1676 Ernerence Man of Mode v. ii. (1684) 80 Methinks I 
hear the hateful noise Of Rooks already—Kaw— Kaw— 
Kaw. ¢1780 Cowrer Jackdaw vy, Church, army, physic, 
law .. Is no concern at all of his, And says—what says he? 
—caw. 1997 G. Corman Br. Grins, Maid of Moor ii, The 
hoarse crow croaked caw! caw! caw ! 

attrib. 1874 Pusey Lent. Serm. 138 A mopotonous, caw- 
caw repetition of the same lie. 

2. sb. The cry or call of a rook, crow, raven, etc. 

1666 Dravpen Ann, Wired, 87 The dastard crow .. With 
her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. 1820 Keat» 
Fancy 45 Rooks, with busy caw, Foraging for sticks and 
straw. 1878 J. Bunter New Zeal. t. Introd. 17 Vhe song 
of the lark, the caw of the rook. 

Caw (k9), v. Also 7 kaw. 

1. intr. Of rooks, crows, ravens, etc.: To utter 


their natural cry. 

1sgo Suaks. J/ids. NV. ut. ii. 22 Russed-pated choughes.. 
(Rising and cawing at the guns report), 16.. Locks (J.), 
Jackdaws kawing and fluttering about the nests. @ 1800 
Coteripce Raven, Round and round flew the Raven, and 
cawed to the blast. 1820 W. Irvinc Sketch BA. Il. 195 
The rooks cawed from the .. tree tops. —_ 

2. ¢ransf. Of persons : To make a similar sound, 
or one contemptuously Irkened to it. ‘ 

1589 Pafpe w. [Hatchet ¥.ijb, Like dawes, you will be 
cawing a bout Churches. 1756 Wrstev J Xs. 11672 IL 381 
He cawed and cawed, but could uuer nothing, hardly three 
words together, . ; 

3. trans. 70 caw oud: to utter with cawing. _ 

1616 Hotvpay Persius 323 [Thou] Hoarly crow-like 
caw'st out some idle thing. 

Hence Caw-ing 7/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1633 W. Browse Srit. Past. t.v. The early rising Crow 
with clan‘rous hawing. 1670 J. Crartocr Sheph. of Ban- 
bury's Rules ili, The cawing of ravens. 1784 Gewrex Task 
1, 203 Cawing rooks, and kites that swin sublime. a@ 1861 
Crouan Lond, Jdyll 1) Vhe cawing birds above. 

Caw, var. of Cok, the rot in sheep. 

Caw, var. of ca’, Sc. form of CLL z. 

Caw me, caw thee: sce Ka v.; cf. CLAw z. 

Cawation, humorous for caw: see -\TION, 


CAWSL. 


Cawcion, cawdel, etc: see Cav-. 

Cawdie, -dy, obs. ff. of Cappir. 

Cawed, var. of Corp, affected with sheep-rot. 

+ Cawel. 00s. [OE. cawel, caw, caul, ad. L. 
caul-1s cabbage: see CavL, CoLE, KaLE.] Cab- 
bage, cole, kale. Also in conzd., + cawel-hert, a 

name applied to the hare; + cawel-wurm, a 
caterpillar, kaleworm. 

atooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 202 Cadus, cawel. c 1000 
fEvrric Voc. ibid. 121 Gurgulio, cawelwurm. c1000 Sax. 
Leechd. 11. 336 Sele him etan gesodenne cawel. /did. I1. 
240 Wild cawel. /ézd. I. 106 On cawles [zv. ~. caules] leaf. 
a 1325 Names Harein Rel. Ant. 1. 134 In the worshipe of 
the hare.. The cawel-hert, the worttroppere. 

Cawel: see also CAWL, fish-creel. 

Cawepys: see CHAVEPYS, Obs. 

Cawes, obs. form of CAUSE. 

Cawf, Sc. form of CaLF1, CHAFF. 

Caweght, etc.: see Cau-. 

Cawk, sd.! Also cawke, (8 calk, 9 cauk, 
caulk). [A variant spelling of Cauk.] 

1. ‘A miner’s term for native sulphate of barium’ 
(Watts Dict. Chem.), or heavy spar. 

1653 [see CAuk]. 1676 J. Beaumont in PAi/. Trans. 
XI. 731 The Stones..move in Vinegar. .sending forth bub- 
bles, as I find Cawk will very freely. 1722 PAil. Trans. 
Abr. II. 553 Cawk is a ponderous white Stone found in 
the Lead Mines. 1783 Wiruerincin Pi? Traus. LX XIV. 
307. Terra ponderosa Vitriolata, Calk or Cauk. 1805 
Gazetteer Scot, 398 Ina matrix of sulphate of barytes or 
cawk, 1811 Pinkerton Petrad. II. 574 The .. cauk-spar, 
since called barytes. 1813 BakEWELL /xtrod. Geol, (1815) 
289 The matrix .. is caulk or the sulphat of barytes. 1877 
Ouipa Puck U1. 25, 1 picked him out an atom of cawke and 
a morsel or two of Blue-John. 

== CAUK, chalk. 

Cawk (kok), 56.4 [Imitative.] The cry of some 
birds, rooks, divers, etc. 

1856 Kane Arct. E2fi. 1. xxi. 269 These last flew very 
high, emitting at regular intervals their reed-like ‘kawk’, 
1879 JEFFERIES Wald Life in S. C. 276 Those [rooks] that 
are diving utter a gurgling sound like the usual cawk pro- 
longed—‘ caw-wouk’. 

Hence Cawk v. 

1761 Life F. Churchman (1780) 297, I thought I saw also 
the raven fly, cawking, to and fro, but he did not return. 

Cawk, var. of CauK, CAULK. 

Cawker, variant of CAULKER ; also of CALKER 2. 

1820 Scotr Monast. xxxiv, The shoe was made by old 
Eckie..I would swear to the curve of the cawker. 

Cawkin, obs. f. CALKIN. 

Cawky (koki’, az. Also cauky, caukey. [f. 
Cawk 561+ -y.] Containing cawk, barytous. 
(Perhaps also = CHALKY.’ 

1676 J. Beaumont in P77. Traus. XI. 730 A white Cawky 
stone. 1729 Woopwarp Fossz/s (J.), A white opaque cauky 
spar, shot or pointed. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Sj, 
Caukey ore. /ézd. s.v. Brassil, Veins that are Caukey. 

+ Cawl (k9l). Ods. exc. dal. In 1 cawel, 
(couel, ceawl), 6-9 cawell, (9 cowel(l, -all), 
1-9 cawl. [OE. cazw/, ceawl, basket.] A basket ; 
in modern Cornish dialect, a fish-basket or creel. 

a7qoo Epinal Gloss. 305 Corvis (corbis), couel. a 800 Cor- 
pus Gloss. 513 Corbis (-2s), cauuel. c893 K. AELFRED Oros. 
1v. vill. $4 Pat folc .. heora cawlas afylled hzfdon. cgso 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 20 Tuoelf ceawlas Sera screadunga 
fullo [Mark vi. 43 ceaulas} c1oso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
365 Coruis, cawel. 1568 Ii/2lls & Lz. N.C. (1835) 285 One 
almerye and a cawell w a cownter [Here the meaning is 
doubtful]. 1865 Esquixos Cornwad/ 136 Women, with bent 
backs, loaded with a dorser called a cowel .. bear the 
enormous loads of fish from the boats to the beach. 1880 
Miss Courtney IV. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cowal, 
Cawell, a basket to hold fish, carried by the fish-wives. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 293 A Lamprey Cawl. A 
Lamprey Basket. 

Cawl(e, obs. form of CavL! and 2, CawEL. 

Cawlewort: perh. var. of CoOLEWorrz, q. v. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon’s Formul. Y iij, Plasters of 
mountpyller of red cawleworts soden w' lye of asshes. 

Cawim(e, obs. form of CALM. 

|| Cawney, cawny (koni). [a. Tamil a7 
property, land (Yule).} A measure of land used 
in the Madras Presidency: about 14 acre. The 
systematic spelling is £az2. 

1807 E. Bucitanan ./ysore, etc. 1. 6\¥.) The proper canay 
would only contain 43,778 feet. 1858 J. B. Norton 7ofics 
224, 17,673 cawnies consisted of irrigated land. 

|| Cawquaw (ko-kw6). [Native name in Cree.] 
The Urson or Canadian Porcupine £rethizon dor- 
satum, whose spines are used by the Indians as 
ornaments. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 415/2 The .. Canada Porcupine 
of Forster .. Cawquaw of the Cree Indians; and Ooketook 
of the Esquimaux. ; 

Cawr-, caws-, cawt-: see CAt-. 

|| Caxa, caxee, obs. ff. Cash 56.2 ; cf. Pg. catxa. 

1727 51 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., Old caxas..nearly the same 
with the caches of China, and the cassies of Japan. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 503 The caxce .. is made of a white 
metal of about the size of our farthing, with a small square 
hole driven through the middle. 

+ Caxon ! (kx-ksan). [? from the personal sur- 
name Caxon.] <A kind of wig, now obsolete. 

1756 CawtHorn Poems (1771) 77 Though that trim artist, 
barber Jackson, Spent a whole hour about your caxon. 
1762 Gentil. Mag. 233 I've let my hair grow, and have 
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thrown off my caxon. 1791 Huppesrorp Sadmag. 111 
The worthies at Rag Fair old caxons who barter. 1828 
Miss Mitrorp Viddage Ser. iu. (1863) 34 The caxon worn 
by the then Archbishop of Canterbury. 1834 SouTHEY 
Doctor cxit. (1862) 270 A wig which, with all proper respect, 
..I cannot but honestly denominate a caxon. 

|| Caxon*. ?O¢s. [OSp. caxoz, now cajon 
(kaxon), augm. of caxa, now caja CASE, chest ; cf. 
Fr. cazsson Caisson, It. casone Cassoon.] A case 
or chest of ores prepared to be refined. 

1669 EarL Sanpwicu tr. Barba’s Art Mettals u. xii. 37 
He shall certainly know what Silver the Caxon contains, 
/bid. 40 How much materials mhey are to put into a Caxon 
or Chest. 1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 212 What he is to do 
before he incorporates the Caxon for refining. 1775 in AsH; 
and in mod. technica! Diets. 


*, A misprint of this as caxor in Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. 1753, is copied by Todd and later Dicts. 

Caxton (ke‘kstan). [f. the proper name.] 

1. e//ipt. A book printed by William Caxton (died 
1492), the first English printer. 

_ 1811 Dispin Fiddiom. (ed. 2)502 From so many Caxtons.. 
it would be difficult to select a few, which, etc. 1870 W. 
Babes (¢7¢/e) How to tell a Caxton. 

2. A variety of printing-type, imitating that first 
used in England by Caxton, introduced by Vin- 
cent Figgins in 1855 (for his reprint of the Chess 
book). 

Hence Caxto‘nian a., of or pertaining to Caxton. 

1811 Dippin Biblionz. (ed. 2) 499 The love of black-letter 
lore and Caxtonian typography. ; 

+ Caxy. Obs. rare—*. (2?) A dim. of Caxon 1, 

1729 Dulcinead 8 His Caxy’s powder’d ev'ry Day. 

Cay (kz, kz). Also Kry2,q.v. [ad. Sp. cayo 
shoal, rock, barrier-reef, OF. cay, caye sand bank 
or bar, in med.L. cazzm. Diez cites from the 
pseudo-Isidore Gl. £az ‘ cancellae’, Zazj ‘cancclli’, 
bars, barriers ; and refers it to Celtic cae, pl. cazou 
‘munimenta’ in Oxf. glosses. Cf. Welsh cae 
hedge, Breton £aé embankment. ‘The sense with 
which it was applied to the reefs, was thus that of 
‘bars, barriers’. Orig. the same word as Quay, 
q.v. In 17th c. Eng., 4ey was pronounced say 
(kéi), whence, by assimilation, cay was also written 
key, spelling now usual in the West Indies. 

A low insular bank of sand, mud, rock, coral, etc. ; 
a sandbank ; a range of low-lying reefs or rocks ; 
orig. applied to such islets around the coast and 
islands of Spanish America. 

1707 SLOANE Yasnaica 1. Introd. 86 Called by the 
Spaniards Cayos, whence by corruption comes the English 
word Keys. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Caves, a 
ridge of rocks, or sand-banks ; called in the West Indies, 
keys. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Ail, ALen:. 1. 134 The misfor- 
tune to lose the Tyger on a cayo near the island of Tortuga. 
1858 in A/erc. Mar. Mag. V.159 The Light on Bush Cay 
[Florida]. 1860 /éid, VII. 71 A beacon. .has been erected on 
this Cay [in Australia]. 1873 -lct 36 § 37 Vict. c. 6 Preamb., 
The islands and cays commonly known and designated as 
the ‘Caicos Islands’. 1884 Litted/'s Living Age 674 The 
entrance. .is protected by cays or coral reefs. 

Cayak, var. of Kayak, Esquimaux canoe. 

Cayenne (kéije'n, kaijen). Forms: 8 cayan, 
kayan, kian, kyan; also chian, chyan. [lIn its 
actual form, referred to Cayenne, the chief town of 
French Guiana (founded 1634); but this is app. 
only popular etymology, as the name in Tupi 
(Brazilian) is given by Martini, p. 419, as hyynha, 
guiynha, also guiya. Gul. Piso, De fudiwe utréus- 
gue Re Nat. et Med. (1658) has ‘ gutya sive Piper 
Brastliensts, The name Cayenne Pepper is un- 
known to French, and the Ger. Cayenne-pfeffer is 
prob. from Eng. (The somewhat archaic pro- 
nunc. (koi:an’) survives from the earlier form.) ] 

(Also called Cayerne pepper). A very pungent 
powder obtained from the dried and ground pods 
and seeds of various species of Cafsicum, esp. 
C. annuum and C. frutescens, of South America ; 
used as a condiment in cookery and asa stimu- 
lant in medicine ; formerly called Guinea pepper. 

1756 P. BRowNE Jamaica 177 The Cayan pepper or butter 
of the West Indies. 1774 MWestw. Mfag. I. 447 Her 
mouth had been so heated with Chian. 178 European 
‘dag. 11.68 His temper hot as Kayan, taste uncouth. 1782 
Scnotte in Phil, Trans. LXXIII. 93 Seasoned with 
Cayenne pepper. 1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery iil. 28 Put to 
it..chyan, salt .. and a little lemon juice. 1809 W. Irvine 
Kunickerb. (1861) 87 Hideous crimes, which, like cayenne in 
cookery, do give a pungency and flavour to the dull detail 
of history. 1823 Byron Dox Fuax x. \xxii, Leavening his 
blood as cayenne doth a curry. 

b. jig. 

1784 New Spect. vu. 4/2 If you season it with a little 
Kyan of Scandal. 1836 Hor, Sait 7722 Trunip. 11876) 
216 Jokes—the cayenne of conversation and the salt of life. 
1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 3282 ‘he cayenne pepper of incen- 
diary speeches, 

Cayenned, ///. a. [f. prec.+-ED.] Seasoncd 
with cayenne ; fg. spiced,.hot. 

1803 Lams in Final J/em. Wks, (1865) 225, 1 have left 
off cayenned eggs. 1837 .Vew Monthly Mag. 1.. 290 Vhe 
panegyric is very handsomely cayenned. 1872 IX, Yarrs 
Castaway (Hoppe), There were devilled and 
cayenned legs of poultry. 


iscuits 


CAYUSE. 


Cayer, obs. form of QuiRE (of a book). 

Cayle, obs. form of KaLg, cabbage. 

Cayles, obs. form of Kay.xs, ninepins. 

Caylewey, var. form of CALEWEY, Oés., a pear. 

Cayleyan (kélijin), 2. & sb. A/ath. [Named 
after Prot. Cayley of Cambridge.] Name of a 


certain curve of the third or higher order. 

1852 Satmon Higher Pl. Curves v. (1879) 15x The 
Cayleyan may also be considered as the envelope of lines 
which are cut in involution by the polar conics of a cubic. 

Cay, obs. form of Cary. 

Cayman, caiman (ké'min). Forms: 7 
caimain, 9 kay-, kaiman. [In Sp. and Pg. ca7- 
man, F. caiman, app. from Carib, Martini, 
Galibé {Mainland Carib) D7c?. has ‘ cayman croco- 
dilus’; Rochefort (¢ 1660) /les Anézlles 225 ‘le 
crocodile que les insulaires nomment cayemmazz. 
Littré cites Carib Acayowman ‘crocodile’, from 
Dict. Fr. Caraibe of P, Raymond Breton, 1661. 

Very positive statements, however, assert the word to be 
African, from Congo ; Pigafetta 1598 (¢vaxs. in Yule) says ‘In 
this river (Zaire or Congo).. mighty great crocodiles, which 
the country people there call cazzan’ And Cuvier Régue 
Animal, Sauri (transl.) IX. 196 says ‘The slaves on their 
arrival from Africa, at sight of a crocodile, gave it imme- 
diately the name of cayman. It would appear from this 
that it was the negroes who spread the name throughout 
America’. But as Bontius 1631 (cited by Yule) says Cayman 
is the name ‘per totam Indiam’ (i.e. the East Indies), the 
name appears to be one of those like azaconda and bom, 
éoma, which the Portuguese or Spaniards very early caught 
up in one part of the world, and naturalized in another.} 

A name applied to some large saurians of the 
crocodile family. a. The genus of these confined 
to America, and distinguished from the true croco- 
diles mainly by the shortness and roundness of the 
muzzle, and the inferior development of the webs 
between the toes; also called ALLIGATOR. Db. esf. 
‘The species of this genus found in the tropics of 
South America, chiefly 4. palpebrosus and trigon- 
aus, as distinguished from 4. Lzczzs, the North 
American species, to which the term ad/igator is 
more particularly applied. e. Looscly applied to 
all large American saurians, some of which are 
true crocodiles; and sometimes extended even to 
those of Africa or Asia. 

1577 Frampton Foyfull Newes 11. (1596) 73 b, Caimanes, 
that are called Lagartos [in New Granada]. 1648 Gace 
West Ind. xii. (1655) 45 The great Lisarts, or Caimains 
[oz same page, Caymanes], 1668 Phil. Trans. III. 703 
The Stone in the Stomach of a Cayman or Crocodile. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. ii. 75 At the Isle Grand Cay- 
manes, there are Crocodiles, but no Alligators. At Pines 
by Cuba, there are abundance of Crocodiles, but I can- 
not say there are no Alligators .. Both kinds are called 
Caynianes by the Spaniards. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 1V. 
67 The crocodile, properly so called, and the cayman or 
alligator. 1796 STEDMAN Surizamz I. vii. 145 The alligator 
or cayman {as called by the natives and negroes). /dzd. 146 
That [name] which the Indians called them by, viz. the 
cayman. 1831 Tyerman & Bennet Voy. II. lili. 523 They 
(native fishermen in Madagascar] frequently have to dispute 
with a kayman (the alligator) for their property. 1836 
Macaitnivray tr. Hesmboldt’s Trav. xxiii. 324 He cannot 
bathe on account of the caymans. 1885 STEVENSON Dyza- 
nitter 159 See, where the caiman lies ready to devour us. 

+Cay-nard. Oés. [a. F. cagnard sluggard 
(according to Littré, f. It. cagza bitch, fem. of 
cane dog): see -ARD.] A lazy fellow, a sluggard : 


2 term of reproach. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 8300 A kaynarde ande a 
olde tolle. @ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix, (1842) 110 ‘This 
croked caynard sore he is a-dred. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer IVy/’s 
Prol. 235 See, olde caynard, is this thin array? 

+Cayolac, cayelac, cayolaque. Ods. [Ma- 
lay Aayzt wood, /aka the wood of ALyrestica t1ers 
(or ? Zanarius major) used as incense (Crawford).] 
(See quots. ) 

1588 Parke tr. J/endoza’s China 41 Euerie morning and 
euening they do offer vnto their Idolles frankensence, ben- 
jamin, wocd of aguila, and cayolaque. 1625 PurcHAs 
Pilgrims V1. 177 (Y.) A sweet wood which they call 
Cayolaque. 1750 Beawes Lex Wercat. (1752) 794 [Car- 
goes on return from Sian to Canton carry] Caye-lac .. for 
burning before their Pagcds. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Cayelac, an aromatic wood obtained in Siam. 

Cayrye, var. Car v. Obs. to turn, go. 

Cayro: see Corr. 

+ Caysel. Obs. Some plant. 

@ 1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 13 Brasica, caysel 
secundum quosdam. /é7d. 26 Kaunus, caysel. 

Cayser, obs. var. of Kaiser. 

Caytef, -tif, etc., obs. ff. Caimi Fr. 

Cayuse (kajyzs). U.S. /ocal, [Said to be 
from the language of the Chinook Indians of 
Oregon.] ‘A common Indian pony’ (Scrzbzex's 
Mag. II. 510). 

1882 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 768, 1 stopped to let the old 
cayuse rest. 1885 Century Alag. Nov. 33 As firm a seat... 
as any cowboy that ever put leg over a cayuse. P 

Caz. 7hieves cant. [cf. Du. aas, MDu. £ése, 
L, caseus.] Cheese. Cf. Cassan, 

1812 J, H. Vaux Flash Dict., Caz, cheeze; As good as 
caz, is a phrase signifying that any projected fraud or rob- 
bery may be easily and certainly accomplished. . 

Cazee, cazy, var. Kazi, Indian Capi or judge. 


CAZIMI. 


Cazern, var. of CASERN. 

Cazibi, obs. form of Cassava. 

Cazimate, obs. form of CAsEMATE. 

|| Carzimi. dAstro/. Obs. ‘Among the Arabian 
astronomers the eenter or middle of the sun’ 
(Chambers Cyc. Supp.). 2 cazimi: said of a 
planet when distant not more than 17 minutes, 
or half its apparent diameter, from the sun. 

1614 Tomkis Albumasar in Dodstey VI. 171 (N.) IN 
find the cuspe and Alfridaria, And know what planet is in 
Cazimi. #632 Massincer Crty A/ad. 1. ii, Saturn out of all 
dignities .. and Venus in the south angle elevated above 
him, in cazini of the sun, declare rule, preéminence, and 
absolute sovereignty, m women. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol, 
xix. 113 A Planet is..in the heart of the Sunne, or in Cazimi, 
when he is not removed from him 17 min. [Hence in Pint- 
tips, Kersey, Balcey, etc.] 

Cazique,’var. of Cacique. 

Cazzan, cazzons: sec CASING. 

Ce- in OE. words, has become Cu- or k-, q. v. 
No modern word in ce- is of Old English origin. 

Ce (sz), name of the letter C, Cf. Crx. 

Ce, obs. spelling of SEa, Sex, and in many words 
for SE- q. v. 

Ceace, obs. form of CEASE v. 

Ceal, obs. form of SEAL, CEIL. 

|| Ceanothus (s/\indupis), [mod.L., ad, Gr. 
keavwbos ‘a kind of thistle’ (Liddell and Scott).] 
Red-root ; a genus of flowering shrubs, belonging 
to the order Ahamnacew. The species C. ameri- 
cans, cultivated in English gardens, is known in 
America as ‘New Jersey Tea’, 

1882 Garden 25 Feb. 129/2 The plant.. grew against a 
south wall mingled with the dense growth of a Ceanothus. 

Cear, Ceare, Cearment, obs. ff. Srar, CERE, 
CEREMENT, 

Cearge, var. of CIERGE, Oés., wax candle. 

Cearse, var. of SEARCE, Ods., sieve. 

+Cea‘sable. O¢s. rare. In 6 -yble.  [f. 
CEASE v, + -ABLE.] Liable to ceasing. ever 
ceasable; unceasing. 

1st0o-20 Compl. too late mnaryed (1862) 7 Agenst the ryght 
canon of the holy byble Offens [have I] done to God never 
ceasyble. 

Cease (sis), v. Forms: 4-5 cess-en, cese, 4-6 
cesse, 6- cease. Also 4 sesss, ceesse, cece, 
sees, sesce, 4-5 cees(e, sesse, 4-6 ses(e, 5 sece, 
cecyn,ceysse, seace, seasse, seece, sees ©, Seysse, 
secyn, sesyn, Sc. ceiss, seiss, 5-6 ceasse, 6 
ceace, seas(e, seyse. [ME. cesse-u, a. F. cesse-r 
(=Pr. cessar, sessar, Sp. cesar, Pg. cessar, It. ces- 
sare) :—L, céssére to give over, stop, freq. of cedére, 
céss-uumt to yield. Some of the obs. senses and 
constructions appear to be after L. céssdre.] 

I. Intransitive. - 

1, Of persons and other agents: To stop, give over, 
discontinue, desist (from, formerly of, an action) ; 
to come to the end or to an intermission of a 
state or condition of ‘ being, doing, or suffering’. 
Formerly, cease off was used, like leave off. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 316 Pe kyng .. teld his 
barons how, pat nede behoued him ses. c1340 Hampo.e 
Prose Tr. 10 Pat we sesse of all vyces. 138. Wycuir Sed. 
Wks. 111. 302 Bi pis amortysyng pei wolen nevere cesse. 
c1440 York Ayst, xxii. 155 Sees of thy sawes, bou Sathanas. 
t509 FisHer IVks. 1. (1876) 59 He.. neuer seaseth tyll it 
comes vnto the hyest parte of the soule. 1g09 BarcLay 
Ship of Fooles (1874) 1.97 Cease of your Foly. 1611 Biste 
Fonah i. 15 The sea ceased from her raging. 165: Hopaes 
Leviath. 1, xxviii. 165 Are either Enemies, or else they have 
ceased from being so. 1761 Gray Fatal Sistcrs 52 Sisters, 
cease; the work is done. 1832 TENNyson Lotos-vaters 65 
Fold our wings, And cease from wanderings. 

b. Const. 72zf with Zo. 

138. Wryetir Ser, Sel. Wks. I. 139 Pei wolen not. .ceesse 
to anoye hem silf in bilding of hye housis. 1485 Caxton 
Chas. Gt. 232 They seaced not to fyght. 1584 GrEeNE Ar- 
Sasto i, Cease off to inquire farther in the case. 1702 Pope 
Sapho 259 I'll. .either cease to live, or cease to love! 1876 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. (1882) 120 An excommunicate 
king had ceased to be a Christian. 

€. with pr. pple. expressing the action, after 
late L. cessare agens, used in the Vulgate in imita- 
tion of the construction of Gr. matvopa. This 
construction coincides in form with 6b, which see. 


+ 2.= Cease from action: to rest, take rest, be or 
Temain at rest. Obs. Cf. Ceasine vl. sh. 

1382 Wycur Yoshua xiv. 15 The loond ceesside fro 
bataylis. 1483 Vuly. abs Terentio 13b, Thow sesyste no 
tyme nor takist no hede to thy selfe. 1513 Doucias nels 
yu. 1.59 The nycht come, and all thing levand seisst. 1535 
CoverDate 2 Esdr. xv. 22 My swerde shal not ceasse ouer 
them, that shed the innocent bloude. 1655-60 STANLEY 
mee Nia (1701) 326/2 Matter .. will cease if none 

ve it. 


3. Of actions, feelings, phenomena, etc.: To come 
to an end, be atanend. Formerly often conjugated 
with the auxiliary de; but some of the examples 
may be rather passive of s, 6, or 7. 

41300 Cursor JM, 6032 Prai for me now, moyses pi lauerd 
to do pis thoner ses. ¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus ut. 434 But 
cesyd cause, aie cecith nralady. 1413 Lyoc. /’yler. Sozwle 
i. xli. (1859) 46 Now is al theyr noious labour secyd. 1535 
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| Covernacre /’s. Ixxxiv[v]. 3 O God oure Sauioure .. let 


thine anger ceasse front vs. 1541 EXvyvor /iage Gov. a: 
1599 Snaks. //en. I,1. i. 67 It must be so; for Miracles 
are ceast. 1620 tr. Boccaccto's Decameron 77 The modest 
wurmure of the Assistants was ceased. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Lerre's Stud. Nat. 11799) 1. 418 The tomb of his 
adversary will cease to be honoured. 1819 J/onthly Alag. 
XLVIII. 30 Vhe noise was ceas’d Of all the angelic ring. 
1879 Froune Cesar xiv. 211 The influx of Germans on the 
Rhine must cease, 

+4. = Cease to exist: to come to an end, fail, 
become extinct, pass away. Obs. 

1382 Wycur £2ck. xxxiv.25, I shal make for to ceese the 
werst beestis fro the erthe. 1393 Gower Conf. Il. 189 All 
moral vertu ceseth. 1586 Tuynne in Autmadv. (1865) 
Introd. 74 Concerning the high constables of England, 
which office ceassed and tooke end at the duke of ucking- 
ham, 1611 Bipte Deut. xv. 11 The poore shall neuer cease 
out of the land. 1710 I’rInkaux Orig. Tithes i. 20 When 
this Priesthood ceased, the Law..must cease also, 

II. Transitive. 

+5. To put a stop to ‘the action of others, a 
state or condition of things), to stop. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. If. 9 Thus was cessed the debate Of 
love. ¢1399 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 6 He myghte oure dedly 
werre cesse. ¢c1450 Loneticu Grail xlv. 265 Sese this tem- 
pest and this torment That we ben now inne, Lord. 1534 
More On the Passton Wks. 1300/2 ‘The Pharisies woulde 
haue had hym ceace y® voice of the people hymself. 1610 
BarrouGu J/eth. Physick 1. xxxix. (1639) 62 Sapa.. doth 
cease paine much more then sweet wine. 1629 Mitton Ode 
Nativity 45 He, her fears to cease, Sent down the meek- 
eyed Peace. 1691 KE, Tayior tr. Behmen's Threcfold Life 
xviii, 313 A dead man’s sence is ceased, 

6. ‘To leave off, discontinuc (one’s own action; 
formerly also, one’s anger or other passions). 

c1410 Sir Cleges 297 Sese your angrye mode! 1528 
fipeach, Wolsey 178 n Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. 1. 357 
Seas thyne insaciat covetous mynde, 1548 UpaLyt Erasm. 
Par. Pref. 4a, God of his mercie was willing to ceasse his 
wrath and vengeaunce. 1604 E. Grimston Siege of Ostend 
199 Whereby he might be constrayned. .to cease the dayly 
alarmes which hee gaue. 1728 Gay Begg. Of. 1, Cease your 
funning. @1744 Pore Dying Chr. to Soul v. 5 Cease, fond 
Nature, cease thy strife. 1751 Jounson Rambl. No. 127 
» 6 Others have ceased their curiosity. 1849 Ruskix Sev. 
Lamps 3 To cease, for a little while, our endeavours, 

b. with v7. sb. as obj. 

The vbl. sb. represents an earlier pr. pple. : see 1c. 

1382 Wveur Efhes.i. 16, 1. .ceesse not doynge thank yngis 
(Vulg. zon cesso gratias agens] for you. c 1440 Gesta Ron. 
34 (Harl. MS.), pei cessid neuer drinking by be space of iij. 
days or jij. a@1533 Lo. Berners Huon xcili. 301 Desyre 
of hym in my name to sease fyghtynge. 1611 Bisie Vd. 
viii. 25 From the age of fiftie yeeres they shall cease waiting 
upon the service thereof. 1860 TyNpALt Glac. 215 Through- 
out the entire ineasurement the snow never ceased falling. 

ec. Mil. Cease fire; a word of command. 

1847 /nfantry Man. (1854) 87 The fire is continued until 
the bugle sounds the Cease. /bid. 89 The Cease firiug has 
sounded. 1859 Alusketry /usty. 56 At the conclusion of the 
practice .. the bugler is to sound the ‘cease fire’, 1884 
Datly News 14 Mar. 6/3 ‘ Cease-fire’ presently sounded. 

+7. To cause (an agent) to leave off (ofan action); 
to appease, bring to rest, quiet. Ods. 

c1320 Seuyx Sag. 78: (W.) The grehound wolde nowt 
sessed be. c1325 &. £. Addit. P. C. 391 Sesez childer of 
her sok, soghe hem so neuer. 1475 Caxton Yason 66b, 
Ysiphile .. cessed herself of her lamentacions. 1480 — 
Chron. Eng. cexlii. 282 They wold haue done moche harme 
.-madde the maire..seced hem with fayre wordes, 1526 
TINDALE Acts xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had ceased 
the people. @ 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 5 Eolus. .ceissit 
swyith the small foulis of their sang. 1575-85 Aur. Sanpys 
Serm, (1841) 61 The .. Lord of our tranquillity hath ceased 
the waves of the sea. 

Cease (sis), sb. Also 4 ses, 5 ceasse. [a. 
OF. ces, f. cesser: see prec.] =CEASING, CESSA- 
TIon. Obs. exc. in the still occasional [Wrthout 
cease, Without end, incessantly. (Cf. F. saves cesse.) 

€1330 Arth. § Merl. 3188 Of swiche bataile nas no ses 
To the night fram arneinorwe. 1490 Caxton Eucydos xvi. 
64 The other he made to watche without ceasse. 1583 
Stuspes Anat. Abus. 1.57 They brought the world into a 
woonderfull perplexitie and cease. 1602 Snaks. Hav. in. 
ili. 15 The cease of Maiestie dies not alone. 1662 R. 
Matnew Unt. Alch. § 99. 163 Which instantly hath caused 
cease of pain. 1798 Log Vanguard 2 Aug. in Nicolas Dis/. 
Nelson (1845) 111. 54, 55 minutes past 2, a total cease of 
firing. 1877 E. Conver Bas. Faith ii. 65 We..think of 
space as .. extending without cease in all directions. 1880 
A. Mitcnetr What ts Crvilis. 183 It is without cease and 
everywhere undergoing change. 

Cease, obs. f. of Crss, SEIZE. 

+Ceased, ///. a. Obs. [f. CEASE v. +-ED.] 
That has come to an end. 

1553 GRIMALDE Creero's Offices 11. (1558) 81 The stinges of 
ceased libertie bee sharper than of libertie continued. 1633 
P. Ftetcuer Purple /s/.1. xv, With never ceas'd dissension. 

Ceaseless (si‘slés), a. [f. CEASE sé. +-LEss.] 
Without ceasing, unceasing, uninterrupted. 

1586 Marrowe 1s¢ Pt. Taméurl. vy. j, Make our Souls 
resolve in ceaseless tears. 1593 SHAKS. Lucr. 967 Thou 
ceaseless lackey to eternity. 1764 GotpsM. 7rav. g With 
ceaseless pain. 1843 Arxotp //ist. Rome I11.145 We .. 
listen to their deep and ceaseless roar. 1873 Svmonps Grk. 
Pots x.314 Ceaseless beating of the spray. 

Hence Cea‘selessty a/v., without ceasing, in- 
cessantly ; Cea'selessness, ceaseless quality. 

1593 Draytox Eclog. x. 16 And me with hate, yet ceas- 
lesly pursue. 1869 FREEMAN .Voone. Cong. (1876) ILI. xii. 
125 Every sort of damage was ceaselessly inflicted on the 
country around. 1877 Lecce Confucius 309 To entire 
sincerity there belongs ceaselessness. 


CECUTIENCY. 


+Cea‘ser. Ods. In 6 seaser, -our. [f. CEASE 
v.+-Ful.J] One who stops or puts a stop to. 

1509 llawes A.vamp. Virt. xi. 195 O kynge of loue, and 
seaser of debate. /did. xiii. 24g O amyable kynye, sexsour 
of debate. 

Ceasing (si'sin), v/. sb. [f. Chask v. + -1NG!.] 

1. The action of the verb Crask, in its various 
senses ; cessation. VW¢thout ceasing: incessantly. 

1340 Hampore /saltercxliv.(cxlv.]2 Ik day wipouten ces- 
synge. .isall loue pe. 1490 Caxton Lneydos xxxvi. 126 Vhenne 
gaffe the kynge seassyng tohys wordes, 1592 Greene Art 
Conny-catch. wi. 19 The time of ceissing betwecne the 
seuerall toyes and fancies hee plaicd. 1611 Bante 1 7Aess. 
v. 17 Pray without ceasing. 1745 Waruurton Aemarks 
Occas. Refl. u. (Ro Spencer..did not mea by abrogation 
a ceasing, but an alteration, 1862 Trescu /’oces, Justin 
Mart. 11 The ceasing of this painful breath. 

2. Comb. + ceasing-day, day of rest, sabbath. 

1382 Wycuir Lev. xxiii. 4 Thes ben the broly cesyng daies 
of the Lord. 

Ceasyble: see CEASABLE. 

Cebacic, Cebal, obs. ff. Seacic, SABLE. 

Cebadilla: see CevapiLia. 

tCebe'll. J/usrc. Obs. or (fist. Sce quot. 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins //ist, Bf usic (1853) I). 706 We mect 
also among the compositions of the English masters of the 
violin who lived in the time of Charles II, with an air 
called the Cebell .. it appears to have been an air in duple 
time of four bars or measures, only repeated in division at 
the will of the composer. .the several strains are alternately 
in the grave and the acute series of notes in the mupical scale. 

Cebine s7*boin), a. [f. Cen-us +-1NE: in mod. 
L. cebinus: see below.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
family of monkeys of which the Cebus is the type. 

1863 Huxrey J/an’s Pf. Nat. ii. 80 Some of the Cebine apes. 

Cebocephalic (sibos/faelik,,a. [f. Gr. «7 Bo-s 
monkey + xepadn head +-1c.] Monkey-headed. 

1881 Vatuxe XXIII. 235 A cebocephalic caprine monster. 

+Cebratane. Ols. [ad. Sp. cebratana, cerba- 
tana of same meaning, app. ad. Arab, and Pers.) 
sdk 5) zabatana, 35\bi sabatdna blowing tube 


for shooting birds (for which Piedro de Alcala has 
zarbatana, Dozy); also found in Pg. saradsatana, 
It. cerbottana, Fr. sarbatane, sarbacane.] 

A blow-pipe for shooting with. 

1671 in SkinNeR 11. [who says it occurs only in a Dict.]. 
I i ca Kersey, Cebvatan, a Trunk to shoot at Birds with 
Clay-pellets. 1775 in Asi. 

| Cebus (s*bds), [mod.L. a. Gr. «pBos.] A 
genus of long-tailed monkeys, inhabiting the forests 
of S. America, including the Sapajous, 

1863 Bates Vat. A wazons ix. (1864) 253, The White Cebus 
.-inhabited the forests on the opposite side of the river. 
1871 Darwin Desc. .l/an (1885) 70 Thus Renegger observed 
an American Monkey (a Cebus) carefully driving away the 
flies which plagued her infant. 

Cec, Cecchin, obs. forms of Sick, SEQUIN. 

Cece, obs. form of CEASE, 

+ Ce‘ceril. Obs. [? f. CE=C + ceri/=CERILLA, 
CEDILLA.] The letter C with a ccdilla (¢). 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp.s.v.Cedilla, The cedilla is called 
by some of our printers ceceril. : 

Ceche, Cechelle, obs. ff. Catcu v., SATCHEL. 

Cecias, var. of Czc1as, north-east wind. 

Cecils (sevsilz), ‘A name for hashed beef’ 

Simmonds Diet. Trade). Minced meat, crumbs 
of bread, onions, chopped parsley, etc., with 
seasoning, made up into balls, sprinkled with 
bread-crumbs, and fried. 

1819 New Syst. Dom. Cookery (Murray) 39 To dress .. 
Cecils, Mince any kind of meat, crumbs of hread, a good 
deal of onion, some anchovies, etc. .. make them into balls 
of the size and shape of a turkey’s egg, with an egg; 
sprinkle them with fine crumbs, and fry them of a yellow 
brown. 1831 New Syst. Cookery 51 To dress the same 
[cold beef] called Cecils. 

Cecily, obs. form of CIcELY. 

Cecions, obs. torm of SEssIoNs,. 

Cecity (sisiti . arch. Also 6 cecite, -tie, 6-9 


eecity. fad. L. cacitas, f. cecus blind; cf F. 
etctté, See -1Ty.] Blindness. (Usually fg. 


1528 Roy Sat. (1845), To leade men in blynde cecite. 
a 1600 IIookER Sero. ili. Wks. 1845 ILI. 749 Unreasonable 
cecity and blindness. 1841 D'Israrui doen, Lit.:1867' 355 
The cecity of superstition. 1848 Blackw. Vag. LNIII. 64 
His cecity was perhaps no absolute impediment to the dis- 
charge of his pastoral duties. 1882 M.-\RNoLb Ode IS esto, 
Adécy, After light’s term, a term of cecily. 


Cecograph (sikégraf). [f L. cacas blind + 
Gr. ypagev to write.] A writing apparatus tor 
the blind. : 

1851 Catalogue of E-xhib. 11. 1187 Two pieces of appar- 
atus called ‘cecographo‘ for writing in black characters 
and smal! hand, 1874 Kxicnt Di? Weck, Cecograps, 
the French writing-apparatus for the blind; a chiragon. 

Cecum, var. of Crcum, the blind-gut. 
Cecutiency stkimficnsi’. [f 1. cacatrent- 
pr. ppl. stem of cacitire to be blind, f. cxens 
blind. See -ENcY.}] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness. & . 

1646 Str T. Browne Psend. Ep. wt. xvtii. 152 There is in 
them [moles] no cecity, yet more then acecutiency. 1656 
in Brount Glossogr. 1755 in Jounson. 1881 Sy 7 Sa. 
Lex., Ceenticncy, dimness of vision. 


CECUTIENT. 


+ Cecu'tient, cz. Ols.—° [f. as prec.] Partially 
blind, dim-sighted. 1721-1800 in Baltey. 

Ced, obs. form of SEED. 

Cedar (sider). Forms: 1 ceder, -or, 3-6 
cedre, (4 cedri), 4-5 cedir, -ur, -yr, (cyder, 
-yr, sydyr), 6 ceder, 6- cedar. [ME. cedre, a. 
OF. cedre, ad. L. cedvus, ad. Gr. xé5pos ; (the OF. 
repr. of cedrvus would have been czerre). OF. ceder 
was directly ad. Lat.] 

1. A well-known evergreen conifer, the Pru 
Cedrus of Linnexus, ddétes Cedrus, Cedrus Libani 
of other botanists, called Cedar of Lebanon from its 
most famous early locality. 

¢ 1000 des. Ps. xxvili[ix].5 Se God brycd pa hean ceder 
on Libano. a@1300 Cursor Jf. 1379 Pe fader in cedre pou 
sal take, A tre of heght, bat has no make. a 1300 &. £. 
Ps, ciii. 16 Pe cedres of Yban Whilk he planted with 
his hand. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiii. 
(Tollem, MS.) ‘The cedre is moste hy3e tre, lady and quene 
ofalltren. a1gz0o Myrr. Our Ladye 282 Cedre, is a tree.. 
so durable that yt rotteth neuer. 1560 Biste (Genev.) Song 
of Solomon i. 17 Vhe beames of our house are cedars and 
our rafters of firre. 1588 Suaxs. 77#. A. 1v. ili. 45 Marcus 
we are but shrubs, no Cedars we. 1725 BerKELEY Prof. 
Wks. III. 222 Yall cedars that sheltered their orange trees 
from the north wind. ¢ 1854 STan.ey Sizaz & Pal. it. (1858) 


140 To them the cedar was a portent, a grand and awful 
work of God. 
b. The wood of this tree. 

@ 1300 Cursor JT, 8007 Wandis..Of cydyr, pyne, and of 
cypress. ¢ 1400 Maunpev. ii. ro Cedre may not, in Erthene 
in Watre, rote. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xi, The tym- 
bre... Was halfe of Cedre as [ reherse can. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 626 With Smoak of burning Cedar scent 
thy Walls. 1751 CuamBers Cycl, Cedar is of so dry a 
nature, that it will not endure to be fastened with iron 
nails. 1847 Tennyson Prize... 331 In halls Of Lebanonian 
cedar. 


2. Applied to the genus Cedrzs, or subgenus of 
lbies, which contains beside the Cedar of Leban- 
on, the Mount Atlas or Silvery Cedar (A. or C. 
atlantica) and the Deodara or Indian Cedar (A. 
or C. Deodara). The distinguishing character of 
the cedars consists in the evergreen leaves disposed, 
many together, in fascicles, and the erect cones with 
their carpels separating from the axis. 

3. Applied, with or without distinguishing epithet, 
to various trees more or less resembling the true 
cedar: including species of Cedrela, Juniperus, 
Thuja, Cupressus, Pinus, etc.: e.g. Barbadoes, 
Bermuda, Canary, Penctil-wood, Prickly, Virginia 
Red, White Cedar, which are species of Juniper; 
Barbadoes Bastard, Brazilian, Chinese, East 
fJudian, Falsa, Honduras, Jamaica, Red Austra- 
lian, Singapore, West liudian Cedar, which are 
species of Cedrela; British Columbian, Cali- 
Jornian, White Cedar, which are Thujas; Bus- 
saco, Goa, Oregon White, Port Orford White 
Cedar, which are Cypresses. Bastard Cedar, in 
different countries, applied to species of Cedreda, 
DPysoxylon, Guazuma, Icica. The ‘cedar’ used 
for black lead pencils is the wood of /unzperus 


Lermudiana and virginiana, which also yield O77 | 


of Cedar. Also Cape Cedar, MWiddringtonia 
juniperoides; Dominica C., Bignonia Leucoxylon; 
Incense C., Libocedrus; Japan C., Cryptomeria 
Japonica, Queensland C., Pentaceras australis ; 
Red Californian C., Libocedrus decurrens ; Rus- 
sian C., Pinus Cembra; Water C., Chamecy-paris. 
1703 Art’s luiprov. 1. 26 Above all, is commended, the 
Oil of Cedar, or that of Juniper. 1725 Stoanr Yawaica 11. 
128 Cedar Tree [Funiperus Barbadeusis]..1t has a reddish, 
not close but Jax, odoriferous wood. 1753 CHamBers Cyc, 
Supp. s. v., The cedar brought from Barbadoes and Jamaica 
is a spurious sort. Cedar cups..are made out of the wood 
of the bastard cedar. 1756 P. BrowNE Yasmaica 13 The 
cedar [Cedrela odorata} and mahogany ..may be raised 
with little care in all the waste hilly lands. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean's Bot. xxix. 459 Bermuda Cedar is..imported for 
encasing black lead in pencils. 1856 O_tmsreD Slave States 
151 The main production [of the Great Dismal Swamp] has 
been of cypress and juniper, the latter commonly known as 
white cedar, at the North. 1872 Ouiver Eves. Bot. 1. 247 
The wood of Faniperus virgiuiana is commonly used for 
‘lead pencils’, under the name of Red Cedar. 1880 ‘Sitver 
& Co.’ S. Africa (ed. 3) 125 They are patches of Cape Cedar 
.. and this ts the only locality in which the tree is found. 
4. attrib. and Comb., as cedar beam (OE. =tree), 
forest, -nut, parlour, -pencil, pillar, -rail, shade, 
-swamp, top, -tree, -woodl; cedar-coloured, -like 
adjs.; also cedar-bird, the Amcrican Wax-wing, 
Ampelis carolinensis, a specics of Chattercr haunt- 
ing cedar-trees; cedar-nut, the seed of /zzs 
Cembra, 
etooo Ags. Ps, citiliv]. 16 Cwice *ceder-beamas, ba du 
cudlice sylfa sescttest. 1611 Binte 1 A’ngs vii. 2 With 
Cedar beames upon the pillars. 1871 Lowett Study Wind. 
(1886) 7 .A flock of *cedar-birds comes. 1883 Century Mag. 
Sept. 686/2 Three nests of the cedar-bird..in a single 
orchard. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria I. 154 A *cedar canoe. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 36 A “cedar-coloured 
soil equally well-stapled. 1802 Soutney Thalada 1. xxii, 
The woodman’s axe Open'd the “cedar-forest to the sun. 
1631 13. Jonson New /zn un. i. (R.) His tall And growing 
gravity so *Cedar-like. 1863 Mrs. ATKINSON Yartar 


i 


208 


Steppes 37 Each lady having a plate in her hand filled with 
*cedar nuts, which she was occupied in cracking and eating. 
1878 Mortey Diderot I1. 48 The atmosphere of the *cedar- 
parlour. 1611 BisteE 1 Avzgs vii. 2 Foure rowes of *Cedar 
pillars. 1856 OrmstEep Slave States 151 Rough poles of 
the juniper, under the name of *‘ cedar-rails’, are sent to 
New York. «1835 Mrs. Hemans Graves of Househ., The 
Indian knows his place of rest, Far in the *cedar shade. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 267 Vhe pine-barrens 
and *cedar-swamps of America. 1592 Suaxs. Vew. & Ad. 
858 “Cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold. c 1000 Ags. 
Ps. xxviil[ix]. 5 Pas Godes word brych *cedor-treowu. 
1611 BisLeE Nuuzzb. xxiv.6 As Cedar trees beside the waters. 
— Ezra iti. 7 Cedar trees from Lebanon. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) I. xvi. 272,,1 pitched upon a .. cedar-tree. 
1611 BipLe 1 Chron. xxii. 4 they of Tyre, brought much 
*Cedar wood to Dauid. 1887 Whitaker's Almanack 442 
Among the chief exports of Costa Rica are tortoise-shell and 
cedar-wood. 

Cedared (s7doaid>, pf/. a. rare. 
-ED2.]_ Furnished with cedars. 

1820 Keats St. Agues xxx, Cedar’d Lebanon. 
Lowett Fireside Trav. 146 Cedared solitudes. 

+ Cedarly, a. Obs. rare—'. Cedar-like. 

1633 T. Apams £-x/, 2 Peter ili. 18 Cedarly tallness, 

Cedarn (sidain\, a. foet, [f. CEDAR +-EN.] 
Of or pertaining to cedar-trees ; made of cedar. 

1634 Mitton Cozzzs 988 West winds .. About the cedarn 
alleys fling. .cassia’s balmy smells. 1816 CotertpcE A4la 
Khaz, Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover. 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh v. 510 He cut his cedarn 
poems, fine As sketchers do their pencils. 1859 TENNYSON 
Enid 136 Moving toward a cedarn cabinet. 

+Cedary, ¢z. In 7 cedry. [f. Cepar+-y!?: 
ef. sugary, watery.] Having the colour or pro- 
perties of cedar. 

1664 Everyn Sylva 1, ili. § 2 (T.) That which comes from 
Bergen being. .of a yellow or more cedry colour, is esteemed 
much before the white. 1847 in Craic, Cedry. 

Cede (sid),v. Also7 ced. [a. F. céde-r (16th e. 
in Littré), ad. L. cadére to give way, yield, retreat. 
(? or directly from L. ] 

+1. ctv. To give way, give place, yield a. 

1633 W. StruTHER True Happiness 42 Itis a great gift of 
God to seek God: It is second to no gift, because it is the 
first; It succeedeth no grace, which hath no precedent, 
and cedeth to none that hath the perfection of all. 1673 O. 
Wacker Education 266 In controversies let the master 
sometimes cede to his servant. ¢ 1675 Sc. Pasgutls (1868) 
184 He only ceds to him [his father] in pedantrie, 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 264 [Let] private concerns always 
cede to the common good, 

+ 2. Of possessions: To pass over fo. Obs. 

1756 SHENSTONE A iz’d Abbey Wks. 1764 1. 317 This fair 
domain Had well nigh ceded to the slothful hands Of 
monks libidinous. 

3. trans. To give up, grant ; to yield, surrender : 
esp. to give up a portion of territory. 

1754 A. Drummonp Trav. 256 ‘T.) That honour was 
entirely ceded to the Parthian royal race. 1787 T. JEFFER- 
son HV rit. (1850) II. 316 This copy has been ceded to me as 
a favor. 1798 WeLLINGToN in Gurw. Désf. I. 8 The pro- 
vinces which Ld. Cornwallis had compelled him to cede 
totheCompany. 1823 J. Marsnaxi Const. Of72. (1839) 269 
His most Christian Majesty ceded to the Queen of Great 
Britain, all Nova Scotia, etc. 

Hence Ce'ded /7v/. a. 

1844 Witson Brit, /nudia 11, 1. xti. 545 The Ceded and 
Conquered provinces. 1886 YuLE Anglo-lid, Gloss., Ceded 
Districts, a name applied familiarly at the beginning of 
this century to the territory south of the Tungabhadra 
river, which was ceded to the Company by the Nizam 
in 1800, after the defeat and death of Tippoo Sultan. 

Cedent (sidént), a. and sé, [ad. L. c&dlent-em, 
pr. pple. of cedére to CEDE.] 

+A. as adj, ‘ Giving place, departing, yielding’. 
Obs. rare—°, 1656 in Biount Glossogr. 

B. sb. Rom. & Sc. Law, One who assigns pro- 
perty to another. 

1592 Se. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 145 The cedent remainis 
Rebelle and at the Horne. 1754 Ersnine Princ. Sc. Law 
(1809) 345 Letters of diligence, which have been issued in the 
name of the cedent, cannot be executed by the messenger 
in the assignee’s name. 1818 CoLEBRookEe Odlig. & Con- 
tracts I. 210 The right passes .. from the cedent to the ces- 
sionary. [1880 MuiRHEAD U/pian xix. § 9 Cession in court 
..iS accomplished by cooperation of three persons,—the 
cedent, the vindicant, and the addicent.] 

Ceder (s7da1). rare. [f. CepE v. +-ER1,] One 
who cedes (territory or possession). 

1887 Daily News 11 May 5/3 Ceder of the infinitely niore 
important position at Zulficar, ; 

Cedilla (s‘dila). fa. Sp. cedilla=It. sedigha, 
on L. type *zeticula, dim. of séa the letter z; see 
quot. 1878.] A mark (,) derived from the letter <, 
written, especially in French and Portugucse (for- 
merly also in Spanish) words, under c¢, to show 
that it has the ‘ soft’ sound of the letter in positions 
in which the ‘hard’ sound would be normal, as 
before a, 0, #. An earlier form was CERILLA. 

CHAMBERS 1753 takes cedt@/a as the letter ¢ with the sub- 
script mark; printers still sometimes use it in this sense. 

1599 Minsuru Spaz. Grau. 6 Marked with a dash vnder 
it thus, ¢, called ¢ Cerilla, or ¢ Cedilla, is proper to the 
Arahique tongue, from whence it was first taken. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Cedilla .. denotes a sort of small c, 
to the bottom of which is affixed a kind of virgula, as ¢. .. 
The cedilla is called by some of our printers a_ceceril. 
1878 Kitcnin tr. Brachet's Fr. Dict. s.v., The cedilla was 
az, placed first by the side of, afterwards underneath the 
letter affected. 


[f. Cepanr + 


1864 


CEE. 


|| Cedmata, sd. 4/7. [mod.L., a. Gr. «é5para 
sb. pl.J (See quots.) Hence +Ce'dmatous a. Ods. 

1715 Kersey, Cedmata (G.), humours falling down upon 
the joynts, especially about the Hips. 1736 in Baitey, 
1775 in AsH. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cedmata, old name for 
chronic pains of the joints, particularly the hip-joint. 

Cedr-, repr. L. cedr-us cedar, forming terms 
of chemistry, etc. Ce‘drene, a liquid hydrocarbon 
(C,, H.,) found in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon. 
+ Ce-dria, a name applied sometimes to the oil of 
cedar, sometimes to the pitch or resin, but properly 
to the crude tears of the cedar. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Cedriret, a product obtained by Reichenbach from 
the tar of beechwood, said to crystallize in fine 
needles. Ce‘drium =cedria. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1, 926 Thai thurle a nutte, & 
stuffe it so withinne With brymstoon, chaf, & cedria, 
1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 127 Cedria, the liquor 
of Cedar swageth toothach being put therein. 1847 Craic, 
Cedriret crystallises into a kind of net-work, composed of red 
crystals. 1708-15 Kersey, Cedrizsz. 

Cedrat, -ate (srdrét). [a. F. cédrat, ad. It. 
cedrato, f. cedvo (: —L. citrus) citron.] A variety 
of the citron or lemon. 

1781 J.T. Ditton Trav. Spain 399 The cedrats are so 
large as sometimes to weigh more than six pounds. 1783 
Hamitton in Phil. Trans. LX XIII. 195 The agrume (the 
general name of all kind of orange, lemon, cedrate, and 
bergamot-trees), 1847 Craic, Cedrate Lemon, a variety .. 
with round smooth fruit, having a long acute point. 


+ Cedrated, #//. z. Obs.—° [f. mod.L. cedrat- 
us+-ED.] ‘Anointed with juice or oil of cedar- 
trees’ (Bailey 1736). 

1775 in AsH. 

|| Ce'dre. Oés. 
CEDRAT., 

1712 tr. Powet's Hist. Drues 1.150 That which bears the 


Name of the Cedre or Bourgamot. 1708-15 Kersey, Cedre 
(F., a kind of Citron, or Lemon. 

|| Cedrela (sfdr714). [mod.L., a. Sp. cedrela, 
dim. of cedro, cedra CEDAR. In F, cédvel.] A genus 
of large trees, common in the West Indies, Hindo- 
stan, and Australia, species of which are called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar. 

1836 Maccittivray tr. Hazzboldt's Trav. xiv. 169 The 
thick forest abounding in Cedrelas. 1871 MaTeer 7vavaz- 
core 98 Febrifuges, such as the bark..of Cedrela. 

Cedrelaceous (sidrilZi-fas), z. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. cedrela +-aczous.] Of, or pertaining to, the 
Cedrelacewe, or Cedrela order, which includes the 
cedar of Australia, and the mahogany-tree of the 
Spanish Main. 

|| Cedrelate. Obs. rare. [L. cedrelaté, Gr. 
Kedpeddrn, f. xé5p-os cedar + éAary pine-tree.] (See 
quots.) 

1601 Hottann Pliny I. 388 Of the greater Cedar there 
bee two kindes. .. Some cal this Cedar, Cedrelate : whereof 
cometh the best Rosin. 1736 Battey, Cedredate, the large 
sort of cedar, which grows as big as a fir-tree, and yields 
rosin or pitch as that does. 1775 in AsH. 

Ce‘drin. Chem. The crystalline active principle 
of cedron seeds. 

1863 Warts Dict. Cheut. s.v., The fruit [of Cedron], after 
exhaustion with ether, yields to alcohol a crystallisable 
substance cedrin. 

Cedrine (s7‘drin, -ain), a. [ad. L. cedrin- us of 
cedar.] Of or pertaining to cedar. 

1736 Baitey, Cedrine. a1794 Sin W. Jones Tales (1807) 
179 Iv'ry roofs, and cedrine floors. 

Cedron. a. A small tree of New Granada 
(Simaba Cedron, N. O. Simarubacexr’. b. The 
fruit of this tree. Also a¢¢rid, 

1859 Marcy Prairie Trav, iv. 131 Cedron..is a nut that 
grows on the Isthmus of Panama .. said to be an infallible 
antidote to serpent-bites. 1866 77eas. Bot. 1059 The Cedron 
of commerce which looks like a blanched almond, but is 
larger, is the kernel of this fruit. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cedron seeds .. are employed as a remedy for the bites of 
serpents, for hydrophobia, and for intermittent fevers. 

Cedry, obs. f. Cepary. 

|\Ce‘dula. Obs. (Sp. cédula (pe'dzla), Scurv- 
ULE, q.v.] A permit or order issued by the 
Spanish government; also applied to securities 
issued by some of the S. American governments. 

1724 Lond, Gaz. No. 6323/2 The King of Spain’s Cedula 
for the South Sea Company’s annual Ship. 1739 Aizg’s 
Declar. War agst. Spain in Beatson Nav. §& A111. Mew, 
(1790) I. App. 10 Notwithstanding the many promises made, 
and cedulas issued, signed by the said King [of Spain]. 

Cedule, early spelling of SCHEDULE. 

+Ceduous, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. L. caduuus, f. 
ced-ére to fell: see -uous.] Suitable for felling. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 2 These [trees] we shall divide 
into the greater and more ceduous, fruticant, and shrubby. 
1736 Baitey, Ceduous, as ceduous trees, such as are us’d to 
be cut or lopp’d. 1847 in Crate, etc. 

Cedyr, obs. form of CIDER. 

Cee (sz). Name of the letter C. a. See quot. 
1542. b. A term formerly current in the Univer- 
sities for a certain quantity of beer. ; 

1542 RecorpE Gr. Artes Avjb, C, a cee, the xvj. part 
of apenny. q, a kewe, the viij. [part]. 1628 Earte A/icro- 
cosm. (Arb.) 38 Hee [old College Butler] domineers ouer 
Fresh-men..and puzzles them with strange language of 


[Fr., ad. It. cero citron.) = 


CEE SPRING. 


Cues, and Cees, and some broken Latine. 1635 15¢ /’¢. 
Yeronimo in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 367 Hast thou .. suck’d 
Philosophy, ate cues, drank cees? 

Cee, obs. fortn of SEA, SEE. 

Cee spring, C-spring. Coach-buiiding. A 
spring, shaped like the letter C, used to support 
the body of a carriage. 

1794 W. Fevron Carriages (1801) I. 72 Named according 
to their shape .. the S, the C, the .. grasshopper spring. 
1825 Hone Everyday Bk. 1. 1525 The springs .. differ not 
froin the present fashionable C spring. 1878 Mrs. Epwaxpes 
9cé xiii. 568 Her ambition is bounded by a brougham on 
C springs. 1884 7yues 30 Oct. (Advt.) 13/5 An elegant light 
patent landau, broughain, patent cec-spring Princess Vic- 
toria and inail phaeton. 

Ceede, obs. form of CxDr, SEED. 

Ceekenesse, obs. form of SICKNEss. 

Ceel(e, obs. ff. CEIL v., CELL, SEAL, SELE, 
time. 

Ceeldam, celdom, obs. ff. Senpom. 

Ceeler, var. of CELURE, Ods. 

Ceem, obs. f. SEAM, SEEM. 

Ceene, var. of SENE?, Ods., synod. 

Ceerche, Ceercle, obs. ff. SEaRcH, CIRCLE. 

Ceere, obs. form of CERE v. 

Ceese, ceesse, obs. ff. CEASE, SEIZE. 

Cege, Cegge, obs. ff. Since, SEDGE. 

|| Ceiba (saibi). [Sp. (peitba); possibly 
of native West Indian origin.} The God-tree, 
Silk Cotton-tree of the W. Indies, Lriodendron 
anfractuosunt (Bombax Ceiba), (Miller.) 

1812 S. Rocers Columbus x. 157 Ceiba, and Indian fig, 
and plane sublime. 1843 Prescott A/exico 11. iv. (1864) 92 
He gave three cuts with his sword on a large ceiba tree 
which grew in the place. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. Lusboldt’s Trav. 
II. xvi. 3 The ceiba with its ae yellow flowers. 1879 
BoppaM-WHeEttHAM Koraima 63 One who .. kneels before 
an oak as the wild Indian does before his ceiba. 

Ceil (sil), 56. poet. rare. [f. next.}]= CEILING, 
(Cf. the earlier CYLL.) 

1840 GaLt Demou Dest. vu. 48 The awning clouds were 
asacavern’s ceil. 1861 Beufley Ballads 47 As the figures 
we see in an arabesque. . In Gothic vaulted ceils. 

Ceil, ciel (s/l), v. Forms: 5 ceel-yn, selyn, 
6 seele, sele, cele, cyle, syle, (Sc. syill), 6-7 
seele, 7 seil(e, siel, ceal, seal, 7-ciel, ceil. [Of 
cetl v. (recorded of date 1428) and the derived 
ceiling (1380), cetled, with the cognate sb. found 
as CYLL in sense of ‘canopy’ ¢1500, ce/ure, 
found as syllure, sylure ?.a 1400, the derivation is 
doubtful. The group is not very old in Eng., and 
traces of it in French are scanty. 

Three sources have been suggested : (1) L. céldre, F. celer 
(r1th c. in Littré) to hide, conceal, cover up ; (2) L. celare 
to carve, engrave in relief; (3) L. cada sky, vault of heaven. 
If L. cé¢are could be shown to have acquired in late L. or 
Romanic the simple sense of ‘cover’, it would suitably 
explain the Eng. words in all their uses; but such is not 
the case, and in particular, F. cefer does not appear to ap- 
proach the required sense. In favour of L. cxldre (cf. 
cieler Godef.) there are certainly early quotations (see sense 
1, and Ceivinc 1) in which ‘ carve’, ‘carving’, is a possible 
sense ; but nothing of the kind occurs under Ceruke, and 
if ced? ever meant ‘carve’ this sense evidently soon entirely 
gave way to one congruous with that of CeLure. On the 
other hand we have the known fact that med.L. exduzz, It. 
cielo, F.ctel, acquired the sense of ‘canopy, vault, roof, tester 
of a bed, etc.’; and there are traces ofa derived vb. czlére 
to canopy or vault, whence caldtuim, calatira, in senses 
identical with or derived from cedum. Difficulties are that 
while cei? v. and cedure were so common in 15-26th c, 
English, and can hardly be connected with L. exc. through 
Fr., their occurrence in OF. itself is extremely rare : a single 
instance of cie/ee pa. pple. twith variants celee, chelee, con- 
verte) has been noted tn Chrestien de Troyes, Ywain (ed. 
Forster 964). It is possible that *celeiére, *celure:—L. 
celat#ra was common in Anglo-French, and thence passed 
into English, but the whole subject remains for the present 
beset with conflicting difficulties; the apparently certain 
point being that we cannot separate the Eng. words from 
celuin, ciel, canopy. See CELure.] 

+1. traus. ? To furnish with a canopy, hangings, 
ora screen. Obs, Cf. CELURE. 

1440 Promp. Parv.65 Ceelyn wythe syllure, cedo. 
452 Selyn wythe sylure, ce/o. 

+2. To cover with a lining of woodwork, some- 
times of plaster, etc. (the interior roof or walls of 
a house or apartment) ; to wainscot. Ods. 

1428 in Heath Grocers'Com/.\1869)6 The seide parlore. . lat- 
tizid, glazid andselyd. 1519 Horman Vudg. in Proms. Pare. 
65 These wallys shal be celyd with cypruese. The rofe shall 
be celed vautwyse and with cheker work. 1535 CoveRDALE 
2 Chron. iii. 5 The greate house syled he with Pyne tre, 
and ouerlayed it with the best golde. (WycLir covered ; 
1611 sieled; Vulg. ¢ex7¢; Heb. has same word =n for 
both syled and ouerlayed.| 1538 L.u1.anp /tin. VI. 87 
Fine greynyd Okes, apte to sele Howses. 1599 Minsueu 
Sp. Dict., Enyessar, to seele or plaister houses. 22 1600 
aberd. Reg (Jam. s.v. Sile , To syill the kirk. 1621 Cotcr., 
Plancher, to seele or close, with boards. 

Jig. 1598 SyivesterR Du Bartas t. ii.(1641) 18/2 This proud 
Palace where we rule and dwel..had fall'n long since, 
Had’t not been siel’d-round with moist Elements. 1615 
Wither Sheph, Jlunt., Fuvenil. (1633) 419 A Bower. .Seil'd 
so close, with boughes all greene T'ytan cannot pry be- 
tWeene. 

b. To overlay (with gold, marble, etc.). 

t6or Hoiiann /¥iny 11. 571 Slitting marble into thin 

ao tocouer and seel as it were the outsides of 
OL. il, 


lbid. 
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walls, 1628 Wetuer Brit, Rententh, 181 Vheir Palaces they 
seele and trim with gold. a 

3. esp. To line the roof of. provide or construct 
an inner roof for (a building or apartment) ; 
usually, to plaster the roof. Cf. CKILING 5. 

1519 (see 2]. 1696 PAL. Vraus. XIX. 346 ‘Vhe Church is 
very Lofty, and Cealed with Irish Oak. 1756 Nucint Gr. 
Tour, Germany 11.333 The rooms are wainscoted and cieled 
with ash of Poland. 1799 Monthly Rev. XXNTE. 517 Every 
apartinent ts floored with sandal, and ceiled with nacre. 
1859 Juruson Srittauy iii. 27 ‘Whe nave has just been ceiled 
in wood, 

Jig. 1876 Mrs. Witney Sights § Js. xxxiv.317 Enormous 
precipices wall it in; the clear blue ceils it over. 

4. Naut. Yo line (a ship, or a compartment in 
aship). Cf. CEILING 4b. 

1691 I. FE{aLe) Acc. News Jnvent. 85 ‘The Bread-room .. 
being sceled with Lead fon p. 84 the words used are ‘ lined 
with lead '}. : 

Ceile, var. of Srtr, Ods., time, happiness. 

Ceiled, cieled (séld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Having the interior (roof or walls) overlaid 
or lincd with wood, etc.; wainscoted. Obs. exc. 
Nautl.; see CEIL v. 4. 

1539 Bice (Taverner) /fageai i. 4 Ye your selucs can fynd 
tyme to dwell in syled houses. 1562 J. Heyvwoop Prov. & 
Lipter. (1867) 179 Walles, Som seeld, some hangd. a 161 
Hieron IVks. 1. 640 The.. large chambers, sieled with 
ceder, and painted with vermilion. 1611 Bint //aggar 
i. 4 Is it tine for you, O yee, to dwell in your sieled [1633 
cieled] houses? 1853 Kane Griunell Exp. ii. (1856) 20 The 
entire interior was lined, ceiled, with cork. L 

2. Having the roof covered or plastered inter- 
nally, so as to conceal the rafters, etc. ; provided 
with a ceiling. 

1872 Bret Ilarte Prose & P. 1. 159 ‘The dark platform, 
which led to another low-ceiled room. 1897z Datly News 
3 Oct. 5 The kitchen is a ceiled, papered, and carpeted rooin, 

3. lrausf. and fig. Covered, overlaid ; studded. 

¢1430 Lypc, Bechas vi. v. (1554) 169a, With plate of 
gold cyled, y‘shone fullshene. 1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas 
(1608) 232 ‘he arches starry seeld, Where th’ all-creator 
hath disposed well ‘le Sun and Moon. 

Ceiler, variant of CELURE, Ods. 

Ceiling, cieling (si‘lin), vJ/. sb. Forms: 4 
celyng, (6 sel-, sil-, syling), 6-7 seeling, 7 ceel- 
ing, 7-8 siel.e)ing, 6- cieling, 7- ceiling. [f. 
prec. + -ING !.] 

I. The action of the verb CEIL. 

+1. The action of lining (the roof or walls of) an 
apartment with boards, or (more rarely) with 
plaster, etc. Obs, exc. Naut. 

(The sense ‘carving ’ is possible in the two earliest quots.) 

1497 Ace. Lid. Treas. 1. 357 (Jam. s.v. Siding) Item, to the 
kervour that tuk in task the siling of the chapel, in part of 
payment, ij 274. xiiijs. 1519 Horman Val, 243 Vautynge, 
and celynge, with cunnyng caruynge and peyntynge .. 
ornatteth wondersly lordys hows:s. 1627 Cart. SMITH 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 13 ‘There remaines pone: . but onely 
seeling the Cabins. 1688 R. Hotme Arnoury ur. 149/2 
Seileing is House Painting where Plaister Walls are made 
to look like Wainscate or outlandish Timber. 

2. esp. The lining of the roof of a room with 
woodwork, plaster, or the like ; now, tisually, with 
lath and plaster. 

1764 Harmer Oéserv. iii, 90 Their cieling their rooms 
with wood and neatly painting, and sometimes gilding 
them, 1801 Hutton Course Math. (1828) 11. 88 Plasterers’ 
work. .namely, ceiling, which is plastering on laths. 

II. concretely. 


+3. A screen of tapestry, a curtain. Ods. 

¢ 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 626 Celynge, uvclamen, 1548 
Haut Chrou. (14 Edw, 1V)1. 232b, The Frenche kyng.. 
caused the lord of Countay..with the lord of Argenton..to 
stande secretly behynd a selyng ora hangyng in his chamber 
..So that what soever were purposed to hym, they standing 
behind the clothe, might easely se, and facile heare the 
same, 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decadcs (1592) 342 He is the 
curtaine and seeling, the rafter and ornament of his church. 
1632 SANDERSON 12 Seri. 343 Creepeth in betweene the 
walls and seelings. 

+4. The wooden lining of the roof or walls of 
a room; panelling; wainscoting. Oés. Cf. CEILv. 2. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferumé. 1231 Pe celynge with-inne was siluer 
plat & with red gold ful wel yguld. 155s Fardle Facions 
tt. i. 117 They haue—cielinges, voultinges, dores and gates 
couered with siluer. 1598 FLorio, Ciedo, the seeling, vpper- 
face or rooffe of ahouse. 1612 Bacon Ess. Vain-glory(Arb.) 
464 Varnish, that makes Seelings not onely Shine, but Last. 
1632 Vestry Bks. (Surtees: 187 Five yeards and a halfe of 
square sealing to the orgaine frame. 1634 Brereton 7rav. 
(1844) 67 They go out into the room about three-quarters of 
a yard, and are faced with some neat sieleing. 

b. Naut. The inside planking of a ship’s bottom, 

carried up to the lowest deck ; = Foot-waLine. 

1633 T. James Voyage so In the runne of her..he cut 
away the sealing, 1662 Futter H/orthies (1840) IL. 117 
Their ceiling was dammed up with a certain kind of mortar 
to dead the shot. 1688 Crayton in Ail. Trans. XVII. 
783 Cutting..the Seeling of the Ship, they immediately 
stopt the Leak. 1749 Wanvect 6/d. XLVI. 112 Another 
Part of it went through the Starboard Side, without any 
Hurt to the Ceiling (or inside Plank). 1772-84 Cook Voy, 
C90) I. 203 Between the inside lining of the ship's bottom, 
which is called the cieling, and the outside planking, there 
is a space of about seventeen or eightcen inches. 1869 Sir 
KE. Reep Ship Build. xix. 424 Vhe Liverpool rule .. states 
that the ceiling in the flat of hold is to be laid in hatches. 

5. esp. The tndercovering of a roof or floor, con- 


cealing the timbers; the plastcrofthe top ofa room. 


CELANDINE. 


1535 CovirpaLe Song of Sol. i. 17 Y* sylinges of oure 
house are of Cedre tre, & oure balkes of Ours a 1 
Grenewey Jacitus’ Ann. w. xv. (1622) 133 Betweene the 
roofe and the seeling, the three Senators. hid theinselues. 
r610 G. Fruricnnrk Christ's Vict., et (my cottage) doth 
adore thee with the secling low. 1667 Primatr City 4 C. 
Builder 67 ¥.very hundred of Laths cover six yards of Ceel- 
ing or Partitioning. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacur /-cté. 
I, xxxvi. 136 The ceiling is always of wood .. inlaid or 
painted with flowers, 1731 Firtpinc Grud St. Of, 1. xi, Do'st 
thou not expect the cicling to fall down on thy head for so 
notorious a le? 1894 Paukir Sllust Gothic Archit. & iii. 53 
Ac Canterbury .. the choir itself had a flat bearded ceiling. 
1878 Grove Dict. Wus. 1.172 The water had found its way 
through the ceiling into the room beneath. 

6. lransf. and fiy. 

1596 Drayton Ley. 1. 344 The Brow of Heav'n.. lhe 
gorgeous Sceling of th’ immortall Frame. 1614 ‘T. Apams 
Devil's Bang, 315 You that haue neglected heauen, which 
God hath made your more glorious seeling. c 1630 Dau. 
or Hawtn. Poems Wks. (1711) 322 Those boundless bounds 
where stars do move, The cieling of the christul round 
above. 1821 Crare Vill, Minstr. ¥. 205 ‘The rose’s blush- 
ing bloom, Loveliest cieling of the bower, 

7. Comb., mostly alirtb., as cetling-board, -joist, 
-relievo, -sky, -work ; also ceiling-wards adv. 

1520 Alem. Kipon (Surtees) If]. 202 Johanni Henryson.. 
sawyng seylyng bordes per iijdieset di., 21d. 1535 CoverpaALe 
Ps, xxiii. (Ixxiv.] 6 They cutt downe all the sylinge worke 
of y* Sanctuary with bylles & axes, 1663 Grasitr Counsel 
68 Secling Joyses on Cellaring. 1751 Cnamprns Cycé. s.v., 
A covering of plaster over laths nailed, where there is no 
upper room, on joists for the purpose : hence called ceiling 
joists. 1840 Hoop Avdmansegg li. 4 Nothing but gold! 
..On the walls. .the ceiling-sky. 1850 Leivcu tr. A/dller's 
Alnc. cirt § 402. 537 A Nereid..in a ceiling-relievo at Pal- 
myra. 1879 Daily News 21 Aug. 3/1 ‘These princesses 
who piously fold their hands and look ceiling-wards. 

Ceilinged (si‘lind), f¢/. a. [f. prec. +-xD.] 
llaving a ceiling ; also ceilinged-off, cut off bya 
cieling. 

18.. Woxosw. A/iscell. Sonn. t. xv, Cell..with purpureal 
shell Ceilinged and roofed. 1862 Ozven I. 80 A low, black, 
ceilinged room. 1884 W. Urwick Nonconf. in [Herts 190 
The inassive roof of solid oak beams, ceilinged off. 

+Ceinte. Os. Also 4 seynt, 5 ceynte; alsv 
SAINT, SAIN, q.v. [a. OF. cetnd, cetuct:—L. cinclus 
in same sense f. céugére to gird.] A girdle; the 
woven portion of a girdle. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 793 (Add. MS.) Abowte hure myddel a 
seynt sche sou3t. ¢c 1386 Cuaucer /’rol, 329 Girt with a 
ceint of silk with barres smale. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle 
v. v. (1859) 76 hese Aungels ledden thre spirites whiche 
were .. gyrd with ceyntes of gold. 1530 Patscr, 268, 2 
Seynt of a gyrdell, ¢issa. 

| Ceintwre. rare. [F. cetuture (sehtiir,:~ 
L. etuclitra, f. cingere to gird.) =CINCTURE. 

1856 THackerav Christu. Bhs. (1872)8 A simple white 
mustin dress and blue ceinture. 

Ceiss, ceize, obs. forms of CEASE, SEIZE. 

Cek, obs. form of Sack, Sick. 

Cekyn, obs. form of SErk. 

Cekyr, obs. form of SICKER, strre. 

+ Cela-de, cela‘te, obs. ff. SaLAbE, helmet. 

1611 Fiorio, Bacinetto, a skull or celate [1598 sallet} or 
such head-piece. Celata, a morion, a celade (1598 sallat}. 

Celadine, obs. and dial. var. of CELANDINE. 

Celadon (se‘lidgn). fa. F. ce/adou ; according 
to Littré the colour was named after Celadon, a 
character in D’Urfé’s romance of Astre.] The 
naine of a pale shade of green resembling that of 
the willow. Also ad/rzb. and as ad), 

1768 I. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Celadon, a Sea-green 
Colour. 1857 Locker Loud. Lyrics, Aly Neighb. Rose iii, 
I doat upon Frail jars, turquoise and celadon. 1876 R. 
Rurton Gorilla L. 1. 125 A cool qeen-blus. a celadon 
tint that reposed the eye and the brain. 1877 Loscr. 
in /larfer's Mag. Dec., A sky Just washed by gentle 
April rains, And beautiful with céladon. 

Ce‘ladonite. J/in. [Named 1847. f. prec. 
and -1TE.] Green earth of Verona (Dana); a 
hydrous silicate of iron and potassium. 

1868 Dana J/in. (1880) 463 Celadonite, colour deep-olive- 
green, celandine-green, apple-green. 

Celandine (selindsin), Forms: 4 eclydoine, 
-oyne, 5 celydon, -oun, celidoyne, 6 celidone, 
celandyne, selandine, 5-7 celondine, sellon- 
dine, salandine, sal-, sall-, selendyne, -ine, 
solydyne, 6-7 celendine, 8, 9 dia/. celadine, 6- 
celandine. Seealso CELipony!, [ME. celydorne. 
a. OF, celidoine :—late L. celidonia, Lat. chelidonia 
(-outum), ad, Gr. xeAtdortor, f. xeAcdav swallow, 

In reference to the name, ancient writers stated that the 
flower appeared at the time of the arrival of the swallows, 
and withered at their departure. The story of the use 
made of the juice by swallows (see quot. 1601 1n 1 a) was 
probably suggested by the name. For the intrusive an cf. 
messenger, passenger. | 

1. The name of two distinct plants, beanng 
yellow flowers; by the old herbalists regarded 
as species of the same plant, and identified (prob- 
ably correctly) with the ‘ greater and lesser che/- 
donia’ of ancient writers. , 

a. Common or Greater Celandine, Chelidoniun: 
majus(N.O. Papaveracere : called by Lyte stea/love- 
worl. ts thick yellow juice was formerly sip 
posed to be a powerful remedy for weak sight. 


li 


CELARENT. 


@ 1310 in Wright's Lyric P. 26 With celydoyne ant sauge. 
1393 Gower Conf. II]. 131 His [#.e. Ariel’s] herbe also. .Is 
celidoine freshe and grene. c1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel, 
Ant. I. 297 Take the jus of salendyne. c 1450 Nominale 
in Wr.-Wilcker 712, //ec celidonia, celydoun. 1486 Be. 
St. Albans Biv b, Take the Juce of Salandyne and wete a 
morcell of flesh therin. 1538 Turner Zibed/us, Celendyne. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 67, I sau celidone, that is gude to help 
the sycht of the ene. 1562 Turner Herdad 1. 15b, The 
juice of Selendine .. maketh the eysight clere. 160r Hot- 
Lanp Pliny Il. 224 The great Celendine, called in Greek 
Chelidonia, for that the old Swallows with the helpe of 
this hearb helpe their young ones to see again. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. ? 79 Celandin weepeth a golden juice. 1872 
Ouiver Elem, Bot. u. 135 The juice of Common Celandine 
is of a bright orange colour. 

b. Small or Lesser Celandine, the Pilewort or 
Figwort, Ranunculus Ficarta. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 32 The small Celandyne was so 
called, bycause that it beginneth to spring and to floure, at 
the comming of the Swallowes. 1616 Surrt. & Marka. 
Countr. Farm 197 The small Celandine, otherwise called 
Pilewort. 1775 AsH, Cedadine, the name ofa plant, pilewort, 
chelidonium. 1803 Worpsw. 70 S#all Celandine, There's 
a flower that shall be mine, ’Tis the little Celandine. 1859 
Lewes Sea-side Stud. 189 The dog-violet and the celandine 
are ae with colour. 

+2. Brave Celandine: applied by Lyte to the 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustris. Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 31 There is another herbe much 
like to small Celandyne in leaues and floures, the which we 
may call Marsh Marygolde, or Brave Celandyne. 

3. Tree-celandine ; Socconia frulescens of the 
W. Indies. (77eas. Bot.) 

Celarent (szlexrént). Zogic. [A Latin word 
(=‘ they might hide’) taken as a mnemonic.] A 
term designating the second mood of the first 
figure of syllogisms, in which the major premiss 
and the conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor premiss a universal affirmative. 

1sst_ T. Witson Logigue Gvijb, In Celarent we se 
twise E, whereby we are taught that the argument .. must 
haue two vniuersall negatives, and one vniuersall affirma- 
tive. 1589 A/arprel. Epit. E tiij b, The moode answereth 
unto Celarent, elder daughter to Barbara. 1589 Paffe w. 
Hatchet Eb, You shall not finde such reasons, they bee all 
in celarent, and dare not shewe their heads. 188z Mattock 
Soc. Equality vi. 138 We cannot prove it in Barbara, Cela- 
rent, or Bocardo. 

Celate: see CELADE. 

Celation (s‘lz‘fan). Also 6 Sc. -ioune. [f. L. 
celareto conceal ; sce -ATION.] Concealment ; esp. 
in Zaw, concealment of birth or pregnancy. 

15867 Sc. Acts (1814) 573 (Jam.) In occultatioun and cela- 
tioune of the premissis. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Celation, the 
concealment of pregnancy or parturition. 

Celature (s7‘latitu). Also 7 celature. [ad. 
L. celatira, f. cxla-re to emboss, engrave.] a. 
Embossing. b. cozcr. Embossed work, an em- 


bossed figure. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy m1. xxviii, With craftye archys 
reysed wonder clene..So merueylous was the celature. 1627 
Hakewt1.i A fol. (1630) 372 These celatures in their drinking 
cups were so fram’d, that they might put them on or take 
them off at pleasure. 1649 JER. Taytor Gt. E-xemp. x. § 17 
They admitted even in the utensils of the Church some 
celatures and engravings. 1650 Futter Pisgah in. Vv. 367 
Nor was all this flouretry, and other celature of the cedar, 
lost labour. [In Baitey, JoHNson, and mod. Dicts.] 

Celde, obs. pa. t. of SELL. 

Celder, -re, Celdom, obs. ff. CHALDER, SELDOM. 

+ Cele, sé. AZed. Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. #AAN; cf. 
BUBONOCELE, ENTEROCELE, etc.] (See quots.) 

1708-15 Kersey, Ceée, a swelling in any part of the Body, 
especially the Groin. 1753 CHamBers Cycd. Supf., Cede, in 
a general sense, denotes any tumour, but more particularly 
that proceeding from a rupture or hernia. 1775 in AsH. 
1811 Hooper Jed. Dict., Cele, a tumour caused by the pro- 
trusion of any soft part. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+t Cele, v. Os. [a. F. celer :—L. celdre.] trans. 


To hide, conceal, keep secret. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tony Hvb, None ought to cele or 
hyde nothynge fro his frend yf it be his prouffyte and honour, 
aisso Form. Furament in Balfour Practicks (1754) 23 
(Jam.) Your counsall celand that ye schaw me. 

Cele, var. of Ceit, SEAL, SELE, Ods., happiness. 

Cele, obs. form of CHILL sé. 

+ Celebe-rrimous, a. Obs. rare—'. [Humor- 
ously f. L. celeberrim-us, superl. of celeber cele- 
brated.] Very or most celebrated. 

1768 Tucker Lé. Nat. (1852) I. 475 The celeberrimous 
doctor has made the thing as clear as the sun. 

+Celebrable, 2. Ods. rare. [a. F. célébrable, 
ad. L. celebrabilss, f. celebrare to celebratc.] Worthy 
to be made famous. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ui. ix. 84, I mot graunten. .pat pis 
ping = ry3t celebrable by clernesse of renoun and noblesse. 
1v. vil. 147 Hercules is celebrable for hys hard trauaile. 

Celebrant (sel/brant). [a. F. cé/ébrant, or L. 
celebrant-em, pr. pple. of celebrare.] One who 
celebrates, or who performs a solemn rite; ¢sf. 
the priest who officiates at the eucharist. 

1839 Stonenouse A-xholme 226 The piscina should be 
situated near the celebrant. 1863 J.C. Morison S7. Ber- 
uard i. V. 255 They.. answered the prayers recited by the 
celebrant. 1883 Ch. Times 9 Nov. 807/1 There cannot be 
more than one celebrant or one chief consecrator. [ q 

ad. 


+Celebrate, ///.a. Obs. Also 5 -at. 
L. celebral-us, pa. pple. of celebra-re to CELEBRATE, 
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f, L. celebr-em honoured by a great assembly, etc., 
renowned.] 

1. Performed with due rites; observed with due 
formality; solemnly held. (Chiefly as pa. pple. ; 
cf. CELEBRATE v.) 

1471 RipLey Comp. Alch, v. in Ashm. (1652) 148 Nor thy 
Conjunccion of them [be] perfytly celebrat. 1520 Sir R. 
Exyot W7il in Elyot’s Gov. (1883) App. A, After hir mar- 
riage celebrate. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cliii. 183 The 
same day that the fraternyte of Saynt Owen was celebrate, 
thenglysshmen toke the towne of Guynes. 1564 Brief 
Exam, ***** iij, Who brought in mariages to be celebrate 
in Churches ? 

2. Extolled, celebrated. 

1538 StaRKEY Ex2gland 212 Whose vertuese are celebrate 
in our..tempullys, 1574-7 HELLowes Gueuara's Fam. Ep. 
(1577) 28 Numantia and Sagunto were .. muche renoumed 
and celebrate in Spaine. 1680 Hicxes Spirit of Popery 35 
Vicar was a most Zealous, and Celebrate Professor. 

3. Consecrated, dedicated. (Cf. CELEBRATE 2. 2.) 

1632 W. Litxcow Totadl Disc. 57 Mount Pindus, cele- 
brate to Apollo and the Muses. 

Hence + Ce*lebrateness. 

1731-6 in Baitey. 1775 in Asn. 

elebrate (selzbreit), v. [f. prec., or on an- 
alogy of vbs. so formed. See -aTE3,] 

(1656 Biount Glossog., Celebrate, to frequent, to solemnize 
with an Assembly of men, to make famous, also to keep a 
festival day or other time with great solemnity.) 

1. ¢rans. To perform publicly and in due form 
(any religious ceremony, a marriage, a funeral, 
etc.) ; to hold (a church council); to solemnize. 

1864 (tz¢@e), A godly and necessary admonition of the de- 
crees and canons of the Council of Trent, celebrated under 
Pius IV. 1570 T, Norton tr. Mowed’s Catech, (1853) 115 
What form is to be kept in celebrating the divine mysteries. 
1574 Life oth Abp. Canterbury Bjb, The Archbisshopp 
himselfe..celebratinge the holy communion. 1662 Office 
Holy Commun.,and Exhort, (1844) 8 345, Lintend, by God's 
grace, tocelebrate the Lord’s Supper. 1772 PENNANT 
Tours Scotl. (1774) 300 A couple were in pursuit of him, in 
order to have their nuptials celebrated. 1840 ARNoLD /Yés¢, 
Rome 11. 346 Fabius celebrated his funeral, and pronounced 
his funeral oration. 

b. aéso/. (with the eucharist as implied object). 

1534 in Picton L’fool. Afunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 26 The foun- 
dation of John, Duke of Lancaster, to celebrate there for 
the soules of him and his ancestors. 1628 P. SMart Vanitie 
Popish Cerem. 33 No side at which any Minister can stand 
to celebrate. 1862 Kincton Fredk. //, II. xvi. 349 Had 
forced priests to celebrate in his presence. 

te. lransf. To execute, enter into (a contract ; 
cf. Sp. celebrar un contrato) ; to perform (an opera- 
tion; cf. quot. 1471 s.v. CELEBRATE ff/. a.). Ods. 
1sg2 West Syszdol. 1.1. § 13 The thing .. may be in one 
place, and the contract celebrated and perfected in another. 
1684 tr. Bouet’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 646 Bleeding must .. 
be celebrated in an Inflammation of the parts. 

+2. To consecrate by religious rites. Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. w. vili. 65 Virgine parch- 
ment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. 

3. To observe with solemn rites (a day, festival, 
season) ; to honour with religious ceremonies, fes- 
tivities, or other observances (an event, occasion). 

1560 BisceiGenev.) Lev. xxiii. 32 From euen to euen shall 
ye celebrate [Wyct. halowe, Coverb. kepe] your Sabbath. 
1sgt Suaks, 1 Hen. V/.1. vi. 14 Feast and banquet in the 
open streets, To celebrate the ioy that God hath giuen vs. 
1672 DryDeN Cong, Granada 1.i, With Pomp and Sports 
my Love I celebrate. 1697— Virg. Georg. 1. 466 Celebrate 
the mighty Mother's Day. 1737 L. Crarxe Hest, Bible 1x. 
(1840) I. 376 The Feast of Tabernacles being then celebrat- 
ing. 31841 Lane Avad. Nts. 1. 71 The Minor Festival.. 
is celebrated with more rejoicing than the other. 

4. To make publicly known, proclaim, publish 


abroad. 

1597 Hooker L£ccl. Pod. v. \xviii. §8 Whose name .. we 
celebrate with due honour. 1660 Barrow Euclid (1714) 
Pref. 2 As it is commonly cited and celebrated by all men. 
1738 WesLey Hymn, livhen to the Temple ii, The stones 
ove would find a Voice, To celebrate his Praise. 
1795 SouTHEY Foan of Arc 1x. 360 His praise the song had 
ceased to celebrate. 1856 Bryant Hymn to Death 72 
And celebrates his shame in open day. } 

5. To speak the praises of, extol, publish the 
fame of. 

36rz Biste /sa@. xxxviii. 18 Death cannot celebrate thee. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 241 Could we Stand in his presence... 
to celebrate his Throne With warbl’d Hymns? 1692 R. 
L’EstranceE Josephus’ Antig. vi. vi. (1733) 139 Neither did 
the People forget to celebrate themselves all this while. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 513 ?6 There is a noble Hymn in 

rench, which Monsieur Bayle has celebrated for a very 
fine one. 1875 Jowett Pato III. 699 He celebrated the sur- 
rounding mountains for their number and size and beauty. 

Celebrated (selibre'téd), Af/. a. [f. prec + 
-ED.] 

1. Performed with customary rites. 

1586 Martowe 1s¢ Pt. Tamburl, y.i. ad. fin., Our cele- 
brated rites of marriage. 

2. Much talked about, famed, renowned. 

1665-9 BoyLe Occas. Kei. (1675) Ded., Those Celebrated 
Ladies. .taught their Children to Sway those Rulers of the 
World. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Le?é, II. xlvi. 33 This 
is a dull imperfect description of this celebrated building. 
1827 Soutney /zscripft. xliii, In many a celebrated fight 
With Rodney [he] had his part. 1855 Maury PdAys. Geog. 
Sea xviii. (1860) § 768 Neither India, nor the East coasts 
of Africa... are celehrated for their fish. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. & Solit., Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) III. 30 Who prosper, 
like the celebrated schoolmaster, by being only one lesson 
ahead of the pupil. 


CELEBRITY. 


Hence + Ce‘lebratedne:ss. 
1731-6 in Baitey, 1775 in Asn. 
e‘lebrating, v//. st. [f. CELEBRATE v. + 
-1NG 1,] a. Observing with due ceremony, solemn 
observance. b. Praising or extolling. 

1sgt Percivatt Sf. Dict., Celebracion, celebrating. 1611 
Biste 2 Mace. v. 26 Hee slewe all them that were gone to 
the celebrating of the Sabbath. 1667 Pepys Déary VI. 108. 
1671 L. Appison West Barbary in Southey Com.-pl. Bk. 
Ser. 11. (1849) 96 They divine of the success of their tillage 
from. .the due celebrating of their Easter. 

Celebration (selZbré‘fan). [ad. L. celebration- 
em, noun of action f. ce/ebra-re to CELEBRATE. ] 

1. The performance of a solemn ceremony ; sec. 
the action of celebrating the eucharist. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (J.), He laboured .. to hasten the 
celebration of their marriage. 1662 Office Holy Commun. 
Rubric 3rd Exhort. (1844) § 346 The Celebration of tbe 
Communion. 1678 Wantey Wond. Lit. World v. iii. § 9. 
474/t Telesphorus .. instituted .. the celebration of three 
Masses the night of our Saviour’s birth. 1786-7 tr. Keysder’s 
Trav. (1760) III. 393 Epitaph on a lady who dropt down 
dead, during the celebration of hernuptials. 1829 SouTHEY 
All for Love iv, The Church hath been prepared For 
spousal celebration. Zod. She has gone to early celebra- 
tion, 

2. The observing of a feast, day, or special 
season ; the honouring or recognizing of an event 
by religious ceremonies, festivities, etc. 

1529 More Supfplic. Souls Wks, 318/2 Our sauiour hymself 
went to the celebracion of that same feast. c 1613 SHAKS. 
Hen. VII1, w.i. 10 They are euer forward In Celebration 
of this day. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 377 The Jews do 
still retain the celebration of the seventh day of the week. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess, Art Wks. (Bohn) I, 151 Picture and 
sculpture are the celebrations and festivities of form. 1844 
Lincarp Anglo-Saxon Ch. (1858) I. i. 46 Celebration of 
Easter, f ; 

3. Making famous, publicly praising, extolling ; 
in f/. laudatory speeches. 

41674 CLARENDON (J.) His memory deserving a par- 
ticular celebration. 175: JoHNson Rasdl. No. 104 P10 
Have never been denied any celebrations which they were 
willing to purchase. 1779 — LZ. P., Prior Wks. Til. 132 
The Carmen Seculare, in which he exhausts all his powers 
of celebration. 

+4. = CELEBRITY ; renown. Oés. 

1710 PatmeR Proverés viii, The vulgar have a title .. to 
convey the honour of celebration to a saying. 1779 JOHNSON 
L.P., Pope Wks. 1V. 44 That house at Twickenham to which 
his residence afterwards procured so much celebration. 

Cele‘brative (se‘libreitiv), a. rave—'._ [f. CE- 
LEBRATE Y, +-IVE.] Pertaining to celebration. 

1834 J. Witson in Blackw, Mag. XXXV. 707 Walking in 
.-procession on the day celebrative of Reform. 

Celebrator (se‘l*breitar), In 7-8 -ter. [a. L. 
celebra-tor, agent-n. f. celebra-re; formerly in -ER, 
as an English agent-n. f. CELEBRATE @.] 

One who celebrates (see senses of CELEBRATE 7.). 

1609 B. Jonson Afasg. Queens, ad fin., I knowno worthier 
way of epilogue, than the celebration of who were the cele- 
braters, 1617 Hieron Wks, (1619-20) II. 340 He will set 
himselfe to bee a publisher and a celebrater of his righteous- 
nesse. 1624 A. Darcie Birth Heresies iii. 12 To demand 
of the Celebrater some flesh. 17.. Pore Let. Mrs. Fermor, 
I am really more a well-wisher to your felicity than a 
celebrater of your beauty. 1850 L. Hunt Aufobiog, ii. 
(1860) 30 The birthplace of Marlowe ..and of my friend 
Horne, his congenial celebrator. 

+Celebre, 2. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. célebre, or 
ad. L. celeber, -brem.] Well-known, public. 

1539 Hen. VIII. Let. to Hyatt (R.) Barking preachers so 
slaunderously defaming us in so celebre a place. 


+Celebre, -er, v. Obs. [a. F. célébrer, ad. L. 
celebrare.| “To CELEBRATE. 

1475 Caxton Fason, 76 The mystery of the flees of 
golde shal hyely be celebrerd. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 422/2 
The solempnyte of thys glorious Saynt is celebred the xvii 
day of the kalendys of auguste. /éfd. 432/4 Whan he was 
preest he celebred as dayly. 

Celebrious (s/le‘brias), a. [f. L. celebri-s + 
-0us; cf. alacrious. (Accounted ods. by Johnson.)] 

+1. Of a place or assembly: Thronged, fre- 
quented ; hence, of a ceremony, festival, etc.: 


Attended or observed by throngs ; festive. Oés. 
1ssS Cranmer in Strype Zccé. Alem. ILI. 1. xxx. 236, 1 
have defrauded the souls of the dead of this daily and most 
celebrious sacrifice. 1627 J. Carter Exp. Sermon Mount 
54 The most celebrious places of the Citie, as the Syna- 
gogues, or streets, a@ 1638 Mepe 7o Twiss Wks. 1. xvi 
841, I see no reason why the Lord’s-day should not be a 
celebrious Day when the Lord reigneth. @1680 BuTLER 
Rem.(1759) 1. 407 A grave and weighty Oration pronounced 
.. before this celebrious and renowned Assembly. : 
2. Well-known, famous, renowned. avch. or dal. 
1608 Bp. J. Kine Sevm. St. Maries, Oxf. 15 Make his death 
+. renowned and celebrious to the world. 1674 EVELYN 
Navig. § Comm, Misc. Writ. 638 The most celebrious ex- 
peditions that have been made. @ 1734 Nortu £xam.1. i, 
P 1. 3: Men, celebrious in public Affairs. ¢1860 /7. 
Gazetteer Scotl. 1. 341 The manufacture of wooden snuff 
boxes..renderedCumnock not a little celebrious. 
Hence + Cele‘briously adv., in a celebrious or 
famous manner; with great celebration. + Cele’- 


briousness, renown, fame (J.). 

1611 SPEED /fist. Gt. Brit. x. i. §10 The day for the Coro- 
nation.. was celebriously kept. 1755 Jounson, Celedbri- 
ously, -ness; and in later Dicts. 

Celebrity (s/lebriti), [ad. L. celebrzzat-em, 
f. celebv-em famous, thronged ; cf. F. célébrivé.] 


CELEBROUS. 


+1. Due observance of rites and ceremonics ; 
pomp, solemnity. Ods. 

1612 Brerewooo Lang. & Retig, Pref. 6 Their general 
synods.. they have frequently held with great celebrity, 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Alon. 585 Whose body .. was re- 
moued with all celebritie, and enshrined. : 

+2. A solemn rite or ceremony, a celebration. 

1609 Hotrann Amt. Marcell. Chronol. Civa, As 
touching this celebrity of Sports, see Capitolinus. 1640 
Be. Hatt Chr. Afoder. 9/2 Small cheer in comparison 
of that which he prepared for tlre celebrity of his son 
Isaac’s weaning. 1655 L’Estrance Chas. /, 6 The celebri- 
ties of his Fathers Funerall would be over. 1661 S. Stone 
(z#t/e) Sermon at St. Paul's, 20 Oct... At the first Celebrit 
of Divine Service with the Organ and Choristers. 1774 J. 
Bryant Mythol. 1. 61 It generally shewed itself at times, 
when a celebrity was held. : 

3. The condition of being much extolled or 
talked about’; famousness, notoriety. - 

1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vu. vill. §8 The dignity and 
celebrity of mother cities should be respected. 1751 JOHN: 
son Rambf. No. 165 v6, I did not find myself yet enriched 
in proportion to my celebrity. 1838 Arnotp /fist. Rome 
I, 332 Recommended to public notice by the celebrity of 
their family. 1863 M. Arnotp in acm. Mag. 7 Jan. 255 
They ([Spinoza’s successors] had celebrity, Spinoza has fame. 

4. concr. A person of celebrity; a celebrated 
person ; a public character. 

1849 Miss Mutrock Ogitvies ii, Did you see any of those 
‘celebrities,’ as you call them? 1856 Emerson Eng, Tratts 
xi. Wks. (Bohn) I1. 86 One of the celebrities of wealth and 
fashion confessed .. that, etc. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Lond, 99 Thronged with the spiritual celebrities of London. 

+Ce‘lebrous, 2. Ods. [f. L. celebr-em +-ous, 
Cf. Cetesrious.] Famous, well-known. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies To Rdr., A people at this 
day celebrous and famous for their Gouernement. 1657 
Tomitxnson Kenou's Disp. 317 The vulgar [Balm] is most 
celebrous, 1678 Pref. Rob. Hood in ‘Vhoms Prose Rom. 
(1858) II. Celebrous for the yielding of excellent whetstones, 

Celection, obs. form of SELECTION. 
Celendyne, obs. form of CELANDINE. 

Celer, var. CELURE, and SoLER, upper room, 
Celerer, obs. form of CELLARER. 

Celeriac (sileri®k). [Derivative of CELERY ; 
the last syllable has not been explained; the word 
does not appear to be known outside of English.] 
A turnip-rooted variety of the garden celery. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew. u. Advt., Italian Brocoli, 
ogpioaa Cardoon, Celeriac, Finochi, and other foreign 

itchen Vegetables. 1796 C. MarsHal.t Garden. xv. (1813) 
232 Celeriac requires a rich soil. 186r Deramer A‘tich. 
Card. 82 Celeriac is easier and less expensive of culture 
than celery. 1883 St. Pames's Gaz. 20 Dec. 5/2 There is 
likewise, though far too little known, the celeriac. 

+Cele‘rious, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. celeri-s, 
swift+-ous. Cf. celebrious.] Swift, fleet. 

1632 W. Litucow Jotal/ Disc. 357 The most celerious in 
flying or following, of all the cursares in Turkey. 

+ Celeripedean, s/. and a. Obs.—° [f. L. cele- 
riped-em swift-footed (£. celer swift + ped-em foot) 
+-EAN.] ‘A swift footman’ (Cockeram). 

1623 in CockerAM. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Celeripedean, 
swift footed, nimble heel’d. 

Celerity (s/leriti). Also 5-6 cel-, selerite, 
6 celeryte, cel-, seleritie. (ME. celerite, a. F. 
eélérité, ad. L, celeritat-em, f. celer swift.] 

1. Swiftness, speed. Now chiefly (as distinguished 
from velocity) with reference to the movements or 
actions of living beings. 

1483 Ricu, III in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11. 39 I. 123 The same 
with all celerite entendeth for to ordeigne and provide 
«for his sayd cousyn. 153: Ervot Gov. 1, xxii, The mean 
..oetween sloth an celerity, commonly called speediness. 
1591 Horsey 7rav. (1857) 229, I speed my bussynes with as 
much seleritie asI can. 1607 Torset. Four-/. Beasts 82 
The cats followed with the same celerity and agility. 1691 
Ray Creation 1. (1704) 72 Whirl'd round about the Earth 
daily with incredible celerity. 175: Jounson Rambl. No. 
177 P 3 My quickness of apprehension, and celerity of reply. 
1834 Mrs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xxviii. (1849) 323 
A wheel revolving with celerity sufficient to render its 
spokes invisible. Zod. The celerity of the squirrel’s move- 
ments. 

+2. A particular rate of speed. (In physical 
science the word now used is velocity.) Obs. 

1734 Berxetey Analyst § 4 The fluxions are celerities, 
hot proportional to the finite increments. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 11. 383 To that center..there is supposed a de- 
scent, tn various celerities. 

Celery (se'léri). Also 7 cellery, 7-8 selleri, 
-y, 8 sallary, -ery, celeri. [a. F. cé/erd (not in 
Cotgr.), according to Littré a. dial. It. se//ar?, pl. 
of sellaro (Brescian se‘/eno, literary It. se‘dano), 
tepr. Gr. oéAcvoy parsley.] 

An umbelliferous plant (Apium graveolens) cul- 
tivated for the use of its blanched stalks as a 
salad and vegetable; inits wild form (SMaLLAGE) 
tndigenous in some parts of England. 

1664 Everyn Aa/. Hort. (1669) 34 February, Sow in the 
beginning. Sellery. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low C. 406 (\/tatian 
food) Selleri .. the young shoots whereof they eat raw with 
oyland pepper. 1732 Arsutunot Rules of Diet 256 Parsley 
and Celery both contain a pungent Salt and Oil. 1753 
Hanway Trav, (1762) I. iv. Ivii. 263 Poor devotees, who 

+, subsist upon wild sallary. 1832 Veg. Swdst. Food 190 
Celery. .in tts wild state. .Known by the name of smallage. 


1872 Over Elem. Bot. 1. 183 Celery... is only whol 
when blanched. ‘ ee 
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attrib, 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. 203 We earth our 
Cellery Plants quite up, with Earth taken from the high- 
rais'd Path-ways. 1858 Woop /lomes without If. xiv. 299 
Of the Diptera the Celery Fly (7ephritis enopordinis)is a 
Se example, 1883 Garden 14 Jan. 23/3 For beauty of 

rring the Celery fly may compare with most. 

+ Cele’st, a. Obs. [a. F. céleste, or ad. L. ca- 
lestis, £. cwlum heaven.] Heavenly, celcstial. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sky; = CELESTIAL 1. 
+ Blue celest: sky-blue [Fr. blew céleste]) (obs.). 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1. 89 ‘Yhe circulatioun of the 
sone celes[t]. 1§49 Compl. Scot. 47 Considir the circlis of 
the spere celest. 1584 T. Hupson Sudith, Her utmost robe 
was colour blew celest. 

2. Of or pertaining to hcaven ;= CELESTIAL 2, 3. 

c1ga0 Pallad, on Husb, 1. 455 Licoure of grace above, a 
thyng celest. 1549 Compl. Scot. 65 Eftir this sueit celest 
armonye, tha began to dance. 1677 Gate Cr¢. Gentiles II. 
ut. 145 Augustin observed in Paul..a celeste Eloquence. 

Celeste (sfe'st). [mod. a. F. céleste: see prec.] 

1. The name of a colour, sky-bluc ; see prec. 

188: Porcelain Wks. Worcester 35 The..mauye, Celeste, 
and other enamels present an interesting series. 

2. a. (short for voix celeste): The name of a stop 
on the organ or harmonium. b. A name for a 
certain form of the soft pedal on a piano. 

2880 in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 683/1 The use of the celeste 
pedal was indicated by Hummel with a special sign. 
1886 Daily News 14 Dec. 7/2 All of the following are reed 
stops. . Diapason, melodia, viola, celeste. 

Celestial (/le'stial), a. and sd. Also 5-7 
-tiall(e, -tyal(le, 6-8 ecel-, celestial(l, (7 ce- 
lestall, selestiall). [a. OF. celestial, -el (= It. 
celestiale, Sp. celestial), f. L. carlesti-s of same 
meaning, f. cadzm sky, heaven; see -AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sky or material 
heavens. Celestial globe, map: one representing 
the heavens. + Ce/estial water: solution of copper 
sulphate, used in opthalmia (see quot. 1758). 

¢1391 CHaucer Astro/, 11. § 2 To know the altitude of the 
sonne or of othre celestial bodies. 148r Caxton Alyrr. 1. 
xxiti. 184 This heuene Celestyall, whyche is aboue alle the 
other. 1§97 Hooker Ecc, Pot. v. Ixix. §2 Years, days, hours, 
minutes .. all grow from celestial motion. 1664 MaArveci 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 Il. 120 The influence of the czlestial 
luminaries .. is suspended. a2zg2z Keir tr. Alanfpertvis 
Diss. (1734) 61 The Ccelestial Bodies that turn about an 
Axis. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) Aa iv, 
Sky-coloured, or celestial Water..For Distempers in the 
Eyes it must be well diluted. 1879 Lockyer Elen, Astron. 
iv. xxvi. 145 The celestial sphere—the name given to the 
peg vault of the sky. 

. Of or pertaining to heaven, as the abode of 
God (or of the heathen gods), of angels, and of 
glorified spirits. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 1, 460 Of the goddys celestials. 
¢1386 — Prioresse's T. 129 Folwyng ever in oon The white 
lomb celestial. 1494 Fasyan 6 To the lorde that is Celes- 
tyall, I wyll nowe crye. 1§26 TinpaLce Luke xi, 13 Howe 
moche more shall youre Father celestiall. 1652 C. Cart- 
wricHt Cert. Relig. 1. 252 Some by Angell there under- 
stand not a czlestiall spirit, but a messenger, 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambl, No. 168 P10 His celestial protectress thought him 
not sufficiently secured. 1862 STantey Yew. Ch. (1877) 1. 
Y. 33 Not in any outward form, human or celestial. 

. In comb, (nonce-wds.) 

41743 SavaGE Hs. I1. 100(Jod.) Celestial-hinted thoughts 
gay hopes inspir'd. 1843 Cartyre Past § Pr. (1858) g2 
Alive and miraculous, celestial-infernal. 

3. Of a divine or heavenly nature. 

1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour ij, To whome he gaf celes- 
tyals and erthely goodes. 1538 Starkey England 207 He 
(Christ] cam to make perfayt man..by Hys celestyal and 
dyvyne doctryne. 168: Drvpen Ads. & Achit. 306 Desire 
of Pow’r. .is of Coelestial Seed. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 
{l. 449 The celestial dew of knowledge. 1866 NEALE 
Sequences & H.127 To fortify the parting soul with that 
celestial Food. 

b. Divinely excellent or beautiful, 
heavenly ; also tn covb., as quast-adv. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 11, xiii, So heauenly fayre and so 
celestyall. 1613 R. C, Table Adph. (ed. 3) Celestiall, 
heauenly, diuine, passing excellent. 21704 T, Brown Sat. 
Antients Wks. 1730 I. 24 The celestial beauties, which we 
find in the writings of these incomparable men. 1713 
Guardian No. 4 ?5 A new sort of Stile.. which is above 
the sublime, and may be called the Celestial. 1725 Pore 
Odyss.t. 149 His bloomy face Glowing ccelestial-sweet. 

4. The Celestial Empire; a translation of one 
of the native names for China. So Celestial Em- 
peror; and humorously ce/estra/ = Chinese. 

1824-9 Lanpor Ms, (1868) II. 117 England was devising 
schemes. .to the detriment of the Celestial Empire. 


5. Jocularly applied to a ‘pug’ nose, which 
turns up at the tip. 

6. quasi-sé. (in p/.) Heavenly objects, bodies, 
attributes. 

18a N. T. (Rhem.) //e57. ix. 23 It is necessarie therfore 
that the examplers of the czlestials be cleansed with these. 
1652 Gaute Alagastrom. 122 Inferior things doe obey their 
celestials. 1748 Ricnarnson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 399 
Never was..goddess so easily stript of her celestials ! 

B. sé. 

1. An inhabitant of heaven. 

3573 Twyne “Eneid x. (R.) King loue from golden throne 
vprose, Whom home to heauenly court celestials garding al 
did close. 1713 Guardian No. 7 1 Diana .. or any other 


divine, 


CELESTINETTE. 


Celestial who owes her being to poctry. 1750 Jounson 
Kambl, No. 22 px Of age to be received into the apart- 
ments of the other celestials. 1869 Spurcron Jreas. Dar, 
Ps, xix. 3. 

b. fig. A heavenly being. 

1874 Biackie SelfCult. 27 You will require steps to 
mount up to shake hands with these Celestials. 1885 4 
Cent, July 48 From the parson’s daughter up to the celes- 
tials behind Spiers and Pond’s counters. 

. A subject of the Celestial Empire; a Chinese. 

1863 Russet Diary India V1. 171 (Hoppe) The China- 
patterned lands which connect India with the country of 
the Celestials. 1884 Christin. Graphic 7/2 Vhe Celestial 
inclined his head in grave courtesy. 

Cele‘stialite. A/ix. [f. CeLestTiaL + -ITE.] ‘A 
sulph-hydrocarbon found in certain mcteoritcs’ 
(Dana A/in. (1834; App. tii). 

Celestiality (s/le:stija:liti). 
-ITY, 

1. Heavenly quality ; heavenliness. 

1875 Brownine Artstoph. Afol. 96 But, throw off hate’s 
celestiality. 188 F. A. Pacey Ch. Kestorer 56 The celes- 
tiality of countenance has never been equalled. 

2. A Celestial (Chinese) dignitary. Awmorous. 

1824-9 LAnpor /mag. Conv. Wks. (1846) 11. 118 His celes- 
tiality then waved his hand. {So often in L.] 

Celestialize (sie'stialaiz ,v. [f. CELESTIAL + 
-1ZE.]  ¢rans. To make cclestial. Hence Cele's- 
tialized ff/. a. 

1826 SoutHey in Q, Kev. XX XIII. 390 Celestialized hu- 
manity. 1830 Blackw. Alag. XXVIII. 863 Was there ever 
a face in this world so celestialized by smiles? 

Celestially (s/lestiali), adv. (-Ly2.] a. In 
a heavenly manncr. b. As from a heavenly 
source. c. After the manner of celestial beings. 

1494 Fasyan ty. Ixxv.54 Thou [Quene celestyall] Art to 
the hyghest Ioyned celestyally. xrg29 More Com/. agst. 
Trié. u. 1171/2 A certain holy father in makyng of a ser- 
mon, spake of heauen .. so celestially, that muche of his 
audyence with the swete sounde therof, beganne to..fal a 
slepe. 1594 Hooker £ccl. Pol. u. (1617) 62 That super- 
naturall and celestially reuealed Truth. 1658 FLeckNor 
Epigr. (1670) 71 They seem to be celestially inspir'd. 1848 
‘THACKERAY Let. r Nov., These pretty brats. .sing. .celes- 
tially, 1860 Lp. Lytton Laecrde 1. 1.§ 1.5 Celestially naked, 
—new queen of the world. .Summer stands. . 

Cele‘stialness. [see -nrss.] Ileavenliness. 

1731 in Baitey. 1775 in AsH; and in mod. Dicts. 

+Cele‘stian. Ods. = CELESTINE 56.2 a. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 798/2 Austine spake 
. against. .heretikes called Pelagianes, and Celestianes. 

+Cele‘stical, a. Obs. [f. L. calesti-s + -ICAL ; 
cf. agrestical.] Celestial, heavenly. 

¢1sjo Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 197 Hie and 
mighty King of Paradise celestical! 1609 Bisie (Douay) 
204 The celestical God, maker of the whole world. 1695 
Trron Dreams x. 194 All celestical vertues. 


+ Celestien, 2. Obs. rare. (a. OF. celestien:— 
L. type celesti-dnus, f. calest-is: see CELEST.] 
= CELESTIAL. 


¢ 1330 Owain Aliles 146 That is paradis celestien; Ther-in 
com bot Cristen men. 


af Celestify, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. calesti-s + -PY; 
cf. OF. celestifer.] trans. To make heavenly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 231 That heaven were but 
earth celestified. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Celestify, to make 
celestial, heavenly or excellent. 2768 E. Buys Dict. Terms 
of Art, Celestify, to communicate or endue with the Pro- 
perties of Heaven. 


+ Celestine, 2. and 56.1 Ods. [a. OF . celestin, 
ad. L. calestin-us, {. ca'lest-’s heavenly: see -1NE.]} 
= CELESTIAL a. and sé. 

¢ 1430 Lypvc. AZin. Poems (1840) 62 A bright hevenly sterre, 
Monge celestynes reigneng. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvi. 
xi, Lyke Dyane clere in her spere celestyne. 1509 — Cone". 
Swearers 41 Both god and man in Ioy celestyne. 

Celestine (seléstain, -tin, s/le'stin), 54.2 (ad. 
L. Calestinus, f{. the proper names Calestins and 
Cerleslinus.) 

a. One ofa sect (called also Ce/estzans) named 
after Czlestius, an associate of Pclagtus, in the 
5th c. b. One of a reformed branch of the Bene- 
dictines, founded by Celestine V. tn the 13thc. 

1530 Patscr. 203/2 Celestyn a man of religion, celestin. 
1577 VAUTROULLIER Luther on Ep. Gal. 165 No Monke, no 
Carthusian, no Celestine bruseth the head of the Serpent. 
1686 Serjeant Hist. AMfonast. Conventions 27 The Celes- 
tines [wear] Skie Colour or Blew. 1836 Penny Cycl. V1. 
21/1 Buonafede. .entered the order of the Celestines .. was 
elected general. .in 1777. 

Celestine (se‘léstin’, 54.3 ./in. Also celes- 
tine, -in. [named 1798: ?ad. It. celestino sky- 
blue; cf. CELESTE.] A mineral; the same as CELES- 
T1TE. Also, formerly applied to a blue alabastcr. 

1804 R. JAMESON Syst. A/in. 1. 606 Celestine has also been 
found crystallized. 18x Pinkerton /etrit/, 1. 502 The ala- 
baster called anydrous is of several colours, white, rose, 
grey, and even blue, which is called celestine, a name now 
strictly belonging toa kind of strontian. 1815 W. Pxittirs 
Outt, Min. § Geol. (1318) 25 Strontian combined with sul- 
phuric acid..has obtained the name of coclestine from its 
delicate tint of light blue colour. 


+ Cele:stinetite. 06s. rare. (See quot.) 

1774 H. Watrore Let. Sir W”. Hamilton 19 June, | heard 
a new instrument yesterday..It is a copulation of a harpsi- 
cord anda violin; one hand strikes the keys and the other 
draws the bow..The instrument is so Small it stands on a 
table, and is called a Celestinette. 


(f. as prec. + 


14-2 


CELESTIOUS. 


+ Cele‘stious, a. Oés. [f. L. cxlesti-s +-ous.] 
= CELESTIAL. 

1542 Primer Hen. VIII, \n the heart ravishment celes- 
tious. @1691 Boy.e Jiks. II. 257 (R.) A book, ennobled by 
its author with many celestious lights. . 

Celestite (se'léstait, s#lestait). 1/2. [Altered 

‘by Dana from CELESTINE: see -ITE.] A mineral ; 
native-sulphate of strontia, SrO.SO,, so called 
from the sky-blue colour it sometimes presents. 

Baryto-celestite, Calcio-celestite, are varieties containing 
baryta and lime respectively. 

1854 Dana J/22. (1880) 620 Wittstein finds that the blue 
colour of the celestite of Jena is due to a trace of phosphate 
of iron .. Celestite is usually associated with limestone. 

Cele‘stitude. [f. C#LestTis + -TuDE, after 
altitude, etc.] =CELESTIALITY 2. humorous. 

1824-9 Lanpor Hs. (1868) I. 492 Would your Celestitude 
(King of Ava] believe it ! the whole company wept. 

+ Cele'stly, a. Obs. = CELEST a. 2. 

1400 Cov. Myst. (1841) 103 Thou..makyst hym desyre 
thyngys celestly. E ; 

Cele:stoba‘rite. J//x. [see CELESTITE and 
BakiTE.}] A variety of BARITE containing much 
sulphate of strontia, 1868 Dana J/¢2. (1880) 617. 


+ Celestrine, celstine. 0s. [app. ad. 
It. czlestrino, celestino a garment of sky-blue cloth 
(Tommaseo).}] <A kind of blue cloth. 

1435-6 Warden's Acc. in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 419 
The clothing murrey and plunket celstyne. 1483 AcZ 1 
Rich. II], c. 8 § 18 Cloth called Verwise, otherwise called 
Plonkets, Turkins, or Celestrines. 

+ Cele‘tomy, bad form of CELoTomy. 

|| Celeu‘sma,. Ods. rare. [late L. celeusma, a. 
Gr. xédevopa, f. xeXev-ev to order.}] A watchword, 
battle-cry ; the call of the signalman who gives 
the time to rowers. 

1680 Hon, Cavalier 17 Curse ye Meroz, or such like 
Celeusma’s, 1684 Def. Case of Consc. conc. Symbol. with 
Rome 11, 1 cannot but wonder, at your adventuring into 
the World this other Celeusma. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycd. 
Supp. s.V., Hymns and psalms were sung in vessels by way 
of celeusina, in which the words amex and hallelujah were 
frequently repeated. 

Celiac, var. of C@iac, 

Celibacy (selibisi). Also 7 ccelebacy. [f. 
L. celibatus in same sense, f. celebs, cxlib-ent wn- 
married, single: see -acy 3. (Calebs, and its 
noun of state ce/zbatus, are the only cognate words 
found in Latin).] The state of living unmarried. 

1663 Aron-bimn. 54 St. Paul’s advice for ccelebacy, or 
single life. 1754 Hume //7s7. Eng. ii, The celibacy of 
priests was introduced into the English System by Dunstan. 
1791 BoswEL. Fohnson (1831) 1. xxiv. 387 Even ill assorted 
marriages were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 1795 H. 
Huntertr. St. Pierre’s Stud, Nat. (1799) 111. 681 Celibacy 
may suit an individual, but never a corps. 1855 MitmMan 
Lat. Chr. (1864) 11. 1. vii. 149 With Gregory celibacy was 
the perfection of human nature, 

Celibatair(e (se‘libaté»1). rave. [a. F. céli- 
batatre, £. célibat = CELIBATE sb.1 + -aive, repr. L. 
-@rius: see -ARY.} A bachelor; one who is 
vowed to celibacy. 

1817 W. Gopwin Alandeville 11. 268 (D.) While the de- 
spairing celibataire descanted on his ‘ whole course of love.” 
1839 J. RoGers Antipapopr. xv. § 3. 317 If the priesthood 
individually incline to celibate, let them be celibatairs. 

Celibatarian (se:libaté»rian), a. and sd. [f. 
CELIBATE 56.1 + -avian; cf. F. célibataire.] 

A. adj. Characterized by, or characteristic of, 
celibacy; inclined to, or favouring, celibacy. 

1839 Darvey /2trod. Beaum. & Fl. Wks. 1.10 An act so 
little in accord with the Queen’s celibatarian prejudices. 
1849 Fraser’s Mag. XL. 137 He had vegetated twenty years 
in the celibatarian dignities of his fellowship. 1848 CLoucH 
Amours de Voy, 1. 183 Let me offer a single and celiba- 
tarian phrase. ; 

B. sb. One who lives in or advocates celibacy. 

1863 Sata in Temple Bar VII. 546 Her chin, like a waver- 
ing celibatarian, seemed scarcely to have made up its mind. 
1867 H. C. Lea Sacerd. Celibacy 168 So ardent a celiba- 
tarianas Aldhelm. 

Celibate (se'libeit), 5.1 arch. Also 7 ceeli- 
bate, celibat. [ad. F. célibat, ad. L. cwlibatus: 
see above.}] State of celibacy; order of celi- 


bates. 

1614 J. Kine Vitis Palat. 21 Solitude and celibate, a 
single monasticke life agreeath not toit. 1673 Ray Four7. 
Low C., Malta 319 Hildebrand. .the great introducer of the 
Celibate of Priests. a@1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 238 Despairing, I in Celibate would live. 1869 J. RocErs 
Antipapopr. xv. §1 Has taken care of the celibate of the 
clergy. 1874 H. Revnoips John Bafi. iii. § 2. 183. 

Jig. 1862 Merivate Kom. Emp. (1865) V. xii. 173 The long 
celibate of German intelligence may seem designed by a 
superior Wisdom to crown it with inexhaustible fertility. 

Hence Celiba'tic a., of or pertaining to celibacy ; 
Ce'libatist, a professed supporter of celibacy ; 
Ce‘libatory (vare) = CELIBATARIAN. 

1881 Echo 11 Apr. 1/6 The remnant of ‘celibatic supersti- 
tion’ which even now hangs around some of our academical 
establishments. 1885 JEAFFRESON Real Shelley I. 20 Com- 
pensation for the loss of celibatic freedom. 1829 Blackw. 
Mag. XXVI. 758 Elizabeth..was herself a celibatist. 1841 
L. Hunt Seer 11. (1864) 5 A lone lodger, a celibatory. 


Celibate (se'libeit}, a. and sb.2 [f. 1.. cerlzb-em 
unmarried + -ATE (not on L. analogy): see -ATE? 2.] 
A. adj, Unmarried, single; bound not to marry. 


212 


1829 SoutHey Leé¢, (1856) IV. 148 If celibate, to lay by 
sufficient for his old age. 1863 J. M. Lupiow Siszerhood in 
Gd, Words 493 The celibate girls..would scarcely fail to 
become..a community. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
§ 5. 205 The present anomalous position of the celibate 
tutor-fellow. 188z Farrar Larly Chr. 1.505 He [Jesus] 
never breathed one word to exalt the celibate over the 
wedded life, 

B. sé. One who leads a single life, a confirmed 


bachelor or spinster ; one bound not to marry. 

1869 J. Martineau ss. I]. 26 The proof may be very 
convincing tocelibates. 1879 Farrar S¢. Paz? 11.619 App., 
An order of female celibates or youthful nuns. 

Hence Ce‘libateness, Ce‘libateship, = CELI- 
BACY, 1775 in AsH. 

Ce-libate, v. zouce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
restrain from marriage, compel to celibacy. 

1659 Evetyn Gold. Bk. St. Chrysostom Misc. Writ. 114 
That thou shouldst ccelibat him. .and make him a monk. 

+Celic, z. Obs. In 6 celick. [ad. late L. 
celic-us, {. celum heaven.}] = next. 

1652 SpaARKE Prim. Devot. (1663) 341 Yet all their czlick 
strains would fall too low. 

+ Celical, z. Ods. Also 6 -icall, -ycalle. [f. 
as prec. +-aAL.] Heavenly, celestial. 

1513 Doucias xeis xu. Prol. 42 Phebus .. defundand 
from hys sege etheriall Glaid influent aspectis celicall. 1513 
BrapsHaw Sz. Werburge (1848) 213 Euer contynuynge in 
doctrine celicall. 1583 StanyHurst xers in. (Arb.) 89 By 
stars..by the ayre, by the celical hovshold. , 

Celidography (selidggrafi). [f. Gr. xndis 
knAi6o-s spot + -ypadia writing. In F. célido- 
graphie.} A description of the spots in the sun 
or planets. 

[z753. CHambBers Cycl. Supp. has Celidographia from 
Bianchini 1729.] 1775 in As; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Ce‘lidony!. Ods. Forms: 1 celeponie, cyle- 
penie, § cely-, seladony, celidoyne, celydoine, 
-doun, 6 celedonie. [ad. med.L. ce/edonia (in 
Pliny chelidonia) and OF. celidoiie: cf. CBLAN- 
DINE.] = CELANDINE. 

¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd, 111. 41 Nim..celeponian moran. 13 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xlvi. (Tollem. MS.) By 
iuce of celidony swalowes y3en turnep ajen to be firste 
state, yf pey ben hurte or put oute. c1440 Proms. Parv. 
65/2 Celydony, herbe, celidonia. ar4go Alphita (Anecd. 
Oxon.) 36 Celidonia..gall. et angl. celidoyne. ¢1450 Nomi- 
nade in Wr.-Wiilcker 712 Hec celidonia, celydoun. c 1475 
Voce. ibid. 786 Hec sedadonia, aseladony. 1567 Maret Gr. 
Forest 3; Celedonie .. beareth a Saffron coloured flower. 
1607 Torsett Foxur-/. Beasts 278 To bloud-shotten eyes it 
is good. .to wash them with the juyce of celidony. 

+ Celidony?. Oés. [ad. late L. celidonius (in 
Pliny chelidonius), ad. Gr. xedrddvtos (AiBos), f. 
xedAtdwv swallow : see quot. 1621,] Astone fabled 
to be found in the belly of a swallow: see quots. 
Cf. Fr. chélidoine ‘ pierre precieuse: petits cailloux 
appartenant aux agates: on dit aussi pierres 
@hirondelle’ (Littré). 

(16zx Burton Azxaz, Mel. 1. iv. 1. iy. 232/2 In the belly of 
a swallow, there is a stone found called Celidonius, which 
if it be lapped in a faire cloath, and tied to the right arme, 
will cure lunaticks and mad men.] 1651 Sir H. Vane's 
Politicks g The Celedonie Stone, whose property it is to 
lose all its power and vertue, unless it be rub’d with gold. 

Celine, a. [irregularly f. Gr. xotAia belly: cf. 
Ca iac.] ‘ Belonging to the belly.’ 

In mod. Dicts. 

+ Celi-vagous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. after F. 
celivage (Rabelais), on L. type *cxlzvag-us, f. 
cel-um sky + vag-us wandering + -0US.} Straying 
heavenwards. 

a 1693 Urqunart Ratelais 1, xxii, By two celivagous 
Filopendulums. 

Cell (sel), 56.1 Forms: 2 cell (//. -as), 3-6 
celle, (4-6 sell(e, 7 cel), 5- cell. [ME. cedle, 
a. OF. celle:—L. cella a small apartment, esp. one 
of several such in the same building, used ¢.g. for 
a store-closet, slave’s room, prison cell; also cell 
of a honeycomb; in late L. also a monk’s or 
hermit’s cell. The late OE. ced? pl. cellas may have 
been directly ad. L. cella. 


The adoption of old and development of new senses in 
English, have proceeded along many lines, and the logical 
and chronological orders do not agree. Sense 2 appears to 
be the earliest, while 7 and 8, already used in Latin, appear 
comparatively late. 

(Some would connect L. cella with cera wax, regarding 
‘cell of a honeycomb’ as the original sense.)} ___ 

I. A small apartment, room, or dwelling. 
+1. A store-closet. (In early quots. after cella 


of the Vulg.). Ods. 

a1225 Aucr. R. 152 He scheawede pe celles of his aromaz. 
1382 Wyc.ir /sa. xxxix. 2 He shewed to them the selle of 
spices. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abxs. u. 45 [They].-carieng 
it into their celles, and garners at home, keep it. 

2. A monastery or nunncry, generally of small 
size, dependent on some larger house. [A frequent 
med... sense of ced/a (see Du Cange). ] 

In the first quot. app.=‘ monastery’ in general. 

a1131 O. &. Chron. an. 1129 Pa priores, muneces and 
canonias pa wzron on ealle pa cellason Engla land. 1297 
R. Gtouc. (1724) 233 In be cyty of Bangor a gret hous per 
was, Pat were vnder seue cellen [z, ~. vii celles]. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 267 A monke of a celle bare him wele 
pat tide. ¢1394 P. 2. Crede 314 We maden oure celles To 

wn in cyties y-set to sty3tle = people. 1534 Act 26 


CELL. 


Hen. VII, c. 3 §8 There be diuers celles apperteining to 
monasteries and priories. 1651 N. Bacon Coin. I/ist. Disc. 
xvii. 147 The Norman and French Cells were in his Prede. 
cessor’s time seised under this color. 1772 Pennant 7ours 
Scott. (1774) 61 The house was once a cellto the Abby. 1868 
Freeman Nora. Cong. (1876) 11. App. 680 There was a 
priory of Lapley, which was a cell to Saint Remigius. 

3. A dwelling consisting of a single chamber 
inhabited by a hermit or other solitary. 

e1305 Life St. Dunstan 60in E. E. P. (1862) 36 A priuei 
smypbpe bi his celle he gan him biseo, 1362 Lancu. ?. PZ 
A. Prol. 28 Ancres and Hermytes bat holdep hem in heore 
Celles. 1393 /éd. C. xvi. 7 Suche eremites..in here selles 
lyueden Wip-oute borwynge ober beggynge bote of god one. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 65 Celle or stodyynge howse [1499 cell 
or stody hows], cella. 1592 SHaxs. Kow. & Ful. u.1v. 193 
She shali at Frier Lawrence Cell Be shriu’d and married. 
a1764 R. Liroyp Ode Oblivion, Thou who delightest still 
to dwell By some hoar and moss-grown cell, 1875 H. E, 
Mannine J/¢sston H. Ghost vii. 186 Whose homes are more 
bare and empty than the cell of an anchorite. 


1450-1530 Myrr. Our Ladye 275 Aue christi cella, Hayle 
celle of cryste. 1593 SHaxs. Lucy. 881 In thy shady cell, 
where none may spy him, Sits sin. 1645 Water Div. 
Love vi. (R.) The soul contending to that light to fly From 
her dark cell. 1667 Mitton P. Z. v. 109 [Reason] retires 
Into her private Cell when Nature rests. 1757 Gray Ef7- 
taph Mrs. Clarke, A Heart, within whose sacred cell The 
peaceful Virtues lov'd to dwell. 

c, poet. A small and humble dwelling, a cottage. 


Also, a lonely nook ; the den of a wild beast. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, (1586) 11 What meaneth 
this Cell..at the entrance? This is syr, my Bayliffes lodg- 
ing, I lay him by the Gate, that he may see who goeth in 
and out. 1624 Quartes Son's Sonnz., See how kings’ courts 
surmount poore shepheards’ cels. 1647 Herrick 7Thanks- 
gtving to God, Lord, thou hast given me acell Wherein to 
dwell. 1735 SomMeRVILLE Chase in. 222 All the Race Car- 
nivorous .. retire Into their darksome Cells. 1810 Scotr 
of L. u. xxxvii, Like hunted stag, in mountain 


some notion of sense 4). 

1750 Gray Elegy iv, Each in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1843 NEALE 
Hymns for Sick 49 Nor dreaming of the narrow cell. 1877 
Bryant Among Trees 49 Their last rest, Their little cells 
within the burial-place. 

4, One of a number of small apartments in a 
building, serving as the dwelling of a single person : 

a. in a monastery, nunnery, or the like. For- 
merly, also in an almshouse. 

1340 Ayenb. 267 Per byeb Monekes uor claustres and uor 
Strayte cellen. ¢1394 P. Pé. Crede 60 pei..jlurken] in her 
selles, [And] wynnen werldliche god. 1462 Hi Trinity 
House Rec, Paide for xliii sawne board boght for th’ inak- 
yng of the Celles of th’ said Trenyte House. .iiijs. ijd. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 56 A Celle, cella, cellnla, conclaue. 1522 Hull 
Trinity House Rec., Y* praisels In Agnes Brekhan’s Sel 
prassyd by John Wyssby, etc. ..itijs. 1526 Pilger. Perf. 
(W. de W, 1531) 179 b, Some aduysed her to brenne incence 
inhercell. 1644 //xdl Corporation Bks. 13 Apr., All such 
goodes and household stuffe as they should .. use in their 
seuerall cells or rooms. 1663 Cow ey Verses & Ess. (1669) 
7o The Chartreux wants the warning of a Bell To call him 
to the duties of his Cell. 1859 JerHson Brtzzazy xiii, 220 
In passing along..I saw the cells of the sisterhood. 

b. in a prison; formcrly, also in a madhouse. 
Condemned cell: a cell occupied by one who is 
condemned to death. 

1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 166 The cells in Newgate. 
1777 J. Howarp Staze of Pris. (1792) 213 The rooms and 
cells [of Old Newgate] were so close, as to be almost con- 
stant seats of disease. 1810 CrasBE Borough xxiii, Here 
separate cells awhile in misery keep Two doom’d to suffer. 
1828 CarLyLe A/isc. (1857) I. 234 Tasso pines in the cell of a 
madhouse. 1884 GrirFitus Chron. Newgate 360 Hence 
there was a terrible accumulation of prisoners in the cop- 
demned cells. 

+5. A small private room. Ods. rare. 

1340-70 A lisaunder 525 Nectanabus. .passed in his Paleis 
too apriuie sell. c1q60 J. Russert Bk. Nurture in Babees 
Bz. (1868) 128 Serue hit [ypocras]} forth with wafurs bothe 
in chambur & celle. 

6. Archit. = CELLA (see also g a). 

1842-75 Gwitt Archit., Gloss. Cell, in ancient architec- 
ture the part of a temple within the walls. 

II. One of the compartments into which any- 
thing is divided. 

7. generally. e.g. a compartment of a dove-cot 
or the like (so in Lat.), of a drawer or cabinet, a 
pigeon-hole. arch. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 169 For the tame 
Pigions..they make..certaine hollowe roomes, and celles 
for them. 1727 Pore Ari Sinking 115 Cells resembling 
those of cabinets for rarities. 

8. One of the compartments in the comb of wax 


made by bees. [So L. cella.| 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. (1586) 175 b, Their 
Coames that they make are wrought full of holes, which 
holes. .are their Celles .. these Celles they doe all fill with 
Honie. 1609 C. Butter Fem. Afon. (1634) 57 Dis Com con- 
teineth about six Cels of de bignes and fashion of de Bees 
Cels. 1720 Watts Hymn, How doth the little busy bee, 
How skilfully she builds her cell, How neat she spreads the 
wax. 1774 Gotpsm. Vad. /7ist.(1776) VIII. 70 The cells of 
the bees are perfect hexagons. 1816 Kirsy & Spe. Entomol. 
(1843) I. 368. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II]. 106 A bee- 
keeper would cut out the cells of drones. 

9. One of a number of spaces into which a surface 
is divided by linear partitions: sec. 


a. in Archit. (see quot.) 


CELL. 


1850 Parker Gloss. Archit. (ed. 5) I. 116 The term vault- 
ing cell is applied by Mr. Whewell to the hollow space be- 
tween the principal ribs of a vaulted roof. 

b. Entom. ‘The space between the nerves of 
the wings of insects.’ 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

10. #lectr. Originally, one of the compartments 
of the woodcn trough of Cruickshank’s voltaic 
battery; afterwards applicd to the vessel (in 
Daniell’s or similar batteries) containing one pair 
of plates of divers metals immersed in fluid. Now, 
usually, a simple voltaic apparatus, containing 
only one pair of metallic elements ; when several 
cells are united they constitute a éasfery. 

1828 O-xr/. Cyc?. III. 521 The plates [in Children's battery] 
are. immersed in the cells of a trough. 1848 Wa.kKrr J/an. 
Electr. 329 A single cell of this battery is represented in fig. 
142. {t consists essentially of a copper cell A, etc. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chem. 11, 425 In Daniell’s battery, each cell 
consists of a copper cylinder. did. 428 The two liquids in 
each cell being separated by a porous diaphragm. 

III. An enclosed space, cavity, or sac, in organ- 
ized bodies, or (¢ravsf.) in mineral products. 

ll. generally. a. Applied to various larger cavi- 
ties having functions, as the ventricles of the heart, 
the loculi of the ovary in plants, etc. (In modern 
scientific language scldom uscd.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. xcix. (1495) 665 The 
greynes of pomegarnades hen ordenyd in theyr owne selles. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxiii. 174 After them certayne hollow 
little huskes or Celles, 1607 Torsett Four: Beasts 110 
They [bitches] bring forth many at a time—sometime five, 
seven, nine, or twelve; for so many cels hath the female in 
her womb. 1688 R. Homme Armoury u. 85/1 The Cell is 
the hollow places in puds, husks, or coars.. in the Fruit. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Coniferous, In which Cone 
are many Seeds, and when they are ripe the several Cells 
or Partitions in the Cone gape or open, and the Seed drops 
out. 1751 CuamBers Cyc/., The name is also given, by 
botanists, to the partitions in the husks or pods, where the 
seeds of plants lie. 1776 WitueRinc Bot. Arrangene. (1796) 
I. 320 Capsule roundish, with as many cells as there are 
styles. 1845 Ltnptev Sch, Bot. i. (1858) 16 The interior of 
the ovary is called the ced/, ie , ’ é 

b. Applicd to minute cavities or interstices in 
the structure of any tissue, mineral substance, 
etc. 

1819 Pantologia s.v., Celtular membrane .. by means of 
the communication of the cells of this membrane .. the 
butchers blow up their veal. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. 
(1852) 493 The central part is coarsely cellular, the cells de- 
creasing in size towards the exterior .. the outside crust of 
finely cellular lava, 1856 Woopwarp Fossil Shells 39 Hori- 
zontal sections exhibit a cellular net-work, with here and 
there a dark cell, which is empty. 1861 Hunme tr. Moguin- 
Tandon tt. 1. 41 Cellular or areolar tissue is composed of 
numerous lamella, which by their interlacement intercept a 
number of open spaces termed cells. 

c. Cells of the bratn: the imaginary cavitics or 
compartments in that organ, formerly supposed 
to be the seats of particular mental faculties, or 
to serve as ‘pigeon-holes’ for the reception of 
knowledge. (More scientifically, the ventricles 
of the brain were called ce//s.) Obs. exc. fig. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 176 Of a man The wit... Is in the 
celles of the brain. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. ii, So feble 
was his celle retentife. 1541 R. CopLanp Gaydon's Quest. 
Chirnrg., Howe many celles hath the brayne after his 
length. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. iii. §5 History... 
answereth to one of the cells, domiciles, or offices of the 
mind of man; which is that of the memory. c¢ 1720 Prior 
(J.) The brain contains ten thousand cells, In each some 
active fancy dwells. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 11 It [the 
sound] opens all the cells Where Mem’ry slept. 1834 H. 
Mutter Scenes & Lg. vii. (1857) 88 The corresponding cells 
of understanding and memory. 


12. In modern Biology: The ultimate element in 
organic structures; a minute portion of proto- 
plasm, enclosed usually in a2 membranous invest- 
ment. Often with a defining word prefixed, as 
blood-cell. 

The history of this sense appears to begin with Grew, who 
observed and described the cells of plants. (See the 17-18thc. 
quots. that follow.) But the determination of the relation 
of these cells to the living organisin belongs to the present 
century, 

1672-3 Grew Anat. Plants (1682) 64 The Microscope .. 
shews that these Pores are all, in a manner, Spherical, in 
most Plants ; and this Part an infinite Mass of little Cells 
or Bladders. 175: Cuampers Cyc/., Celts, in anatomy, are 
little bags, or bladders, where fluids, or other matters, are 
lodged; called also ocuds, cellulz, etc. 1770 Sir J. Hitt 
Constr. Timber 68 We see that cell in its true nature ; it is 
an oval Bladder or Bleb. 

1845 Day tr. Sison's Anim. Chem. 1.212 The general action 
of the hepatic cells. 1851 Carrenter J/ax. Phys. (ed. 2)7 We 
shall hereafter see that a cell, or closed vesicle, ered of a 
membranous wall, and containing fluid, may be regarded as 
the simplest form of a living body. 1855 Bain Senses § [nt. 
1. 11. $ 4 The countless millions of nerve cells. 1861 Itutme 
tr. Moguin-Tandon 1.1. 40 They are accordingly true vesi- 
cles; and on that account..the name of ‘ blood cells’ is to 
be preferred. 1866 A, Funt Princ. Wed. (1880)39 The modern 
Conception of a cell is based, not upon its etymological sig- 
Nificance, but upon the presence in it of living matter or 
Protoplasm, Even formless clumps of protoplasm are soine- 
times called cells. 1871 Tynpatt Frags. Sc. (ed. 6) II. xii. 
264 The yeast-plant..is an assemblage of living cells. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. § 43 These component parts... take one 
common name, that of Cells. 

. The cup-like cavity occupied by an individual 


polype in a compound polypidom, in the Zoophytes 


| 
| 
‘ 
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and Polyzoa. Also, a simple shell of onc of the 


Foraminifera. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool. § 1053 This horny tube is enlarged 
at certain points into sheaths or cells for the protection of 
the Polypes; within these the individuals can retract them- 
selves, /drd. 1054 ‘Vhe cells are arranged upon the sides of 
these [branched stems] like the minute leaflets of mosses. 
1855 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 73 Each polype cell is edged 
with whip-like spines. 1855 Gosse M/an. Marine Zool. 1.11 
Lagena ; Cell calcareous, single, globular, with a long ex- 
ternal tubular neck. /éd. 21 Sertudarta: Corallum plant- 
like. .cells vase-like. alternate, or in pairs. 

IV. Applied to various hollow receptacles or 
containing cavities. 

14. a. generally. 

1727 A. Hamirron New Ace. £. fd. I. liv. 287 Wells of 
Fire, that continually burn in their own Cells. 

+b. The brass socket in which the Icnscs of 
a microscope, ctc. are mounted. Ods. 

1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn. s.v. Microscope, Object- 
Glasses ..fix‘d in Brass Cells ready to screw on. 1784 HEk- 
scuen in PArl, Traus. LX XV. 44 Unscrewing the object- 
glass or speculum a little in its cell. 

ec. Microscopy. A cavity hollowed out of, or 
built up upon, a glass slide, for the purpose of 
recciving an object for microscopical observa- 
tion. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 188: Carpenter Microscope v. 
(ed. 6) 216 Where large shallow cells with flat bottoms are 
required (as for mounting Zoophytes, small Medusa, etc.) 

V.15. attrib.and Comb, a. (in scuscs 3, 4) as 
cell-gallery, -graling , cell-bred adj.; b. (in sense 
12), as cell-action, -aggregate, -boly, -cavity, -cleav- 
age, -division, -evolution, -fibre, -form, -forma- 
tion, fusion, -genests, -gcrm, -growth, -life, -mass, 
-membrane, -multiplicalion, -nucleus, -pigment, 
-plate, -proliferalion, -sap, -stage, -substance, -wall. 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. UV. 101/2 *Cell-action then 
must have some influence as the cause of the chemical 
changes. 1878 Beit tr. Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 16 A 
subordinate part of the *cell-body. 1728 Porn Dunciad ti. 
356 A low-born, “cell-bred, selfish, servile band. 1847-9 
Tonp Cyct. Anat. 1V. 442/1 Between the cell-wall and the 
*cell-cavity. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 762 The fresh forma- 
tion of parts connected with “cell-division is tn general in- 
dependent of light. /drd. 16 This mode of “cell-formation 
consists almost invariably in the bipartition of a mother- 
cell. 1872 Aitken Sc. & Pract. Aled. (ed. 6) I. 1054 Other 
*cell-forms occur in the urine, 179r Bentuam Pavoft. 1. 17 
Postsc., The *Cell-Galleries are..perfectly commanded by 
every station in the Inspection-part. /é7d. 55 Postsc., The 
other [party] immediately within the *Cell-grating. 1859 
Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 9/1 Minute cells are formed .. which 
may be called reproductive “cell-germs. 1870 Bentiey Bot. 
19 The “cell-membrane of young cells is very thin. 1835 
Linptey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) I. 34 *Cell-nuclei occur in all 
classes and orders of plants. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat, IV. 
117/1 The only true black “cell-pigment. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 18 A row of granules now makes its appearance.. this 
ts the “cell-plate. 1877 Ronerts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 
45 The first tendency is to the active production of cells,— 
“cell-proliferation or germination as it is termed. 1847-9 
Topp Cyct, Anat, 1V. 102/1 The *cell-wall must be the seat 
of endosmosis and exosmosis. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 3 
Older wood and cork thus consist of a mere framework of 
cell-walls, 

+ Cell, 54.2 Obs. rarve—*. Erroneous f. Cauu. 

1607 Topsett Four-f, Beasts 498 The fat of sheep which 
is gathered from the caul or cell. 

+Cell, v. Obs. rare. [f. Cet, sb.1] a. trans. 
To shut up in a cell. b. ¢/r. To dwell in a ccll. 

tsoz Warner 4/6. Eng, vu. (R.) A recluse from the 
world, And celled under ground. 1592 Wyrtey Armorie 
96 An Abbey strong .. Wherein there celd a Monke of 
enuious moode. 

Cell, obs. form of SELL, SILL. 


| Cella (sela). [Iat.] The body of the temple, 
as distinct from the portico and other external 
structures ; = CELL 6. 

1676 F. Vernon in Phil. Trans. XI, 578 The length of 
its cella is but 73 feet, the breadth, 26. 1846 Exuis Elgin 
Maré, 1, 24 1t consisted of a cella, flanked by a double row 
of pillars, 1878 B. Taytor in \. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 
118 The cella of the temple was nearly seventy feet wide, 

Celleform, erron. form of CELLIFoRM. 

Cellar (se‘la1), sé. Forms: 3-5 celer(e, 4-6 
seler, 4-7 celler, (5 celar), 5-7 seller, 6-7 
sellar, (7 sellor), 7— cellar. [ME. ce/er, a. Anglo- 
F. celer, OF. celier (mod.F. cellter) :~L. cellartum 
set of cells, receptacle for food, f. ce//a CELL.] 

+1. A storc-house or store-room, whether above 
or below ground, for provisions ; a granary, buttery, 
or pantry. Oés. exc. dial. in fish-cellar; see quot. 
1848 ; cf. also coal-cellar, wine-cellar. 

@t2z5 Ancr. R. 214 He stiked euer ide celere, oder ide 
kuchene. a1300 Cursor J/.4676 Sipen commanded [ioseph] 
him-selue Depe selers for to delue. 21340 Hampote Psalter 
exliii. 15 Paire celers ful riftand. ¢1375 O. £. Prayers in 
Rel, Ant. I. 40 The kyng hath led me in to a wyn-celer. 
1382 Wycuir Like xii. 24 Biholde 3 crowis .. to whiche is 
uo celer, nether beerne, and God fedith hem. c 1420 Liber 
Cocorum (1862)33 Kepe hit fro ayre.. In cofer, or huche or 
seler merke. 1483 Cath. Angl.s6 A Celler, cedlariunt..etc. 
vbi a butry. 1483 Caxton Fsofe 2b, He fonde the celer 
open .. and hath eten al the fygges. ¢ 1535 Dewes /ntrod. 
fr. in Padsgr. 1031 Brynge this gentilman to the seller & 
make him good chere. 1598 Frorio, Ce//a..a seller or 
butterie. 1663 CowLey Verses i Ess. (1669) 131 Sellars 
and Granaries in vain we fill, With all the bounteous Sum- 
mers store, 1848 C. A. Jouns Heck at Lizard 41 Here 


CELLARAGE. 


is a fish-cellar ..a place for salting, keeping, and storing 
away pilchards. 
+b. fig. Obs. 

aryo Wamrore /’salter lv. 12 Of be awtere of my hert 
and pe celere of my consyens cumes all pat i kyndel in pi 
luf. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 77 Paradys.. was pe 
celer and place of all fairenesse. 1480 Cambriz Epit. 64 in 
Mafp's Poents (1841) App., God .. Made that lond .. To be 
Selere of all hele. 1565 Jnwer Acfl. [arding (1611) 393 
Ainan. .being brought by God into his inward cellers, may 
from thence obtaine the true vnderstandipg, and interpret- 
ation of the Holy Scriptures. 


2. An underground room or vault. 

This sense occurs contextually in some of the earlier 
quots.; it is impossihle to determine at what period the 
notion of ‘store-rooin' began to give place to that of ‘under- 
ground chamber’, Cotgr. 1611 has it as the transl. of Fr. 
cave, and Minsheu 1617 gives as its equivalents Fr. cave 
and f.at. Aypogrum. 

(3333 Litere Cauntuar, (Rolls) }. 400 Nostre celer de nostre 
novele meson de piere en Chepe.] ¢ 2330 R. Brusse Chron, 
Wace (Rolls.) 2068 In Londone he dide hure kepe Vnder 
erthe in a seler depe, ¢1450 Merlin i125 In foalles or in 
seleres under erthe. 1583 Stussrs Anat. Abdus. n.29 Ina 
moyst seller, vnderneath the grounde. 1633 ‘I’. Starrort 
Lac. L1ib, viii. (1821) §72 They were constrayned to retyre 
into the Sellors. 1787 IT’. JkerFERson Corr. (1830) 123 A fine 
piece of mosaic, still on its bed, forms the floor of a cellar. 
1873 Mortev Kousseaw t. 41 After. .six weeks ., passed in 
the garret or cellar of his rude patroness. 1877 Bryant 
Song of Tower vii, In. .the damp cellar’s stifling air. 

+b. ¢ransf Applied to the grave. Ods. 

€ 13550 Lacy MW yl Bucke’s Test., 1 bequeth mi body to the 
colde seler. ‘ 

Gc. With defining words prefixed, as beer-, coal-, 
wine-cellar, which sec under their initial clement. 

3. Often for zwére-cellar; hence fransf. the con- 
tents of the wine-eellar, a person’s stock of wincs. 

15941 Act 33 [fen. V 111, c.12. §10 The sergeant of the sellar 
.- Shall also be than and there redy with a pot of redde 
wine. 1610 Suaks. Temp... ii. 137 My Cellar is in a rocke 
by th’ sea-side. 1706 7 Farqunar Beau.’ Strat. 1. i, I 
have now in my Cellar Ten Tun of the best Ale in Staf. 
fordshire, 1841 Emerson Lect. Conserv. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
274 O conservatism ! your pantry is full of meats and your 
cellar of wines. Afod. He gives very good dinners, but ! 
don’t think niuch of his cellar. 

+4. A box, a case; esp. for holding bottles; a 
case of bottles. (For SALT-cELLAR cf, SALER, of 
which -ce//ar is a corruption.) Odés. 

1632 B. Joxson Afagn. Lady un. i, (D.) Run for the cellar 
of strong waters quickly. 1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's 
Gram. xiii. 61 Boy fetch my cellar of bottles. 1667 Perys 
Diary Apr., His wife afterwards did. .give me a cellar of 
waters of her own distilling. 

4] 5. for SoLeR, upper-room, 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 15208 He bam lent .. A celer in at ete. 
3432-50 tr. A/igden (Rolls) 111. 285 Goenge to a hie parte 
of the seller (so/arit’] or chamber. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as cellar-bin, -door, -keeper, 
etc. ; cellarless adj. ; also cellar-book, a book con- 
taining an account of the stock of wines, ctc. in 
a cellar; cellar-flap, a flap on hinges, level with 
the surface of the ground, opening into a cellar; 
cellar-kitchen, a kitchen below the ground-floor, 
a basement kitchen; cellar-physic, wine; cellar- 
plate, an iron plate in the pavement covering the 
cntrance-hole of a coal-cellar; cellar-slug, a large 
stripcd slug found in cellars; cellar-way, a pas- 
sage through, or as if through, cellars. 

1883 Liovp £46 y¥ F7. I. 2 Its *cellar-bins—some one else's 
patent. 18.. Fuackrray (O.) He overhauled the butler’s 
*cellar-book. 1684 Gs. Frost (1844) 14 Their carelessly 
leaving open *sellar door. 1 Ctess D'Aunoy's Trav. 
(1706) 193 It isas big as a Cellar-door key, 1884 T. W. Hime 
Public Health 57 Prohibition of occupying of °Cellar Dwel- 
lings. 1883 Daily News 10 Jan. 6/7 Injuries received .. in 
falling over the “cellar-flap. 1591 Percivate Sf. Dict, 
Cillero, a “*celler-keeper. 1864 E. Burritt Sb alk Fohn 
O'Gr. 3x0 All the damp low “*cellarless cottages. 1798 ie 
BeresrorD in Looker-on No. 54 Cow-heel and such “cellar- 
messes. 1697 Danrier Voy. (1729) 1. 542 Fine Air .. good 
Kitchin and *Cellar Physick. 1881 Daily News 22 Apr. 2/6 
The defendant was legally liable in having his ‘cellar plate 
unfastened. 1882 Garden 30 Dec. 579/2 A fine example of 
the “cellar slug. 1867 Howetts /¢a/. Fourn, 47 The effect 
of the buildings vaulted above the sidewalks is that of a 
continuous *cellarway. 

Cellar (se‘lo1), v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢razs. To put 
into a ccllar; to store up as ina ccllar. Also, 7o 
cellar in, and fig. 4 

16.. Cotton, There undergrounda magazine Of sovercign 
juice is cellared in. 1 R. Cary Chrono. 1, 1.1. vile 23 
‘They had ended their Vintage .. and were ready to Seller 
their Wine. 1873 W. S. Mayo Never Again i. 17 His 
sympathies .. cellared in the depths of his own mind. 1885 
Law Times LXXX. 191/1 A pipe of port wine, which way 
cellared for the plaintiffs, 1886 «1 ¢/enm.r1n 3 July 18) 2. 

Cellar, var. of CeLurrE, Oés. 

Cellarage (sc‘larédz . Also 6-7 -idge, seler- 
age, 7 selleredge, -idge. [f. CELLAR sé, + -aGE.] 

]. Provision of cellars; cellar accommodation ; 


cellars collectively. 

1602 Suaxs. //am. 1. ¥. 151 Come one, you here this fellow 
in the selleredge Consent to sweare. 1662 Grrmer /’7tm 
(1665) 36 Nor ought the Kitchin or other Offices and Sel. 
leridge .. to be so placed as they may prove prejudicial! to 
the Court. 1727 Brapiry Fam. Dict, 1 sv. Building, 
A good Ascent .. makes a House wholesome, and yields 
Conveniency for guod Cellarage. 1855 !ickexs Dorrit 
407/2 The old house had had famous cellerage. 


* 


CELLARED. 


b. /ransf. and fig. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's E. 349 Cornwall .. has 
almost everything in its cellarage except coal. 1878 Bavne 
Purit. Rev. v. 165 Counting in its ranks Coke and Selden, 
each with extensive cellarage of brain. [Cf. Cert 11 c.) 

2. +a. A feudal or seignorial duty upon wine 
when placed in the cellar (0ds.) b. Charge for 
the use of a cellar or storehouse. +¢. Money col- 
lected from banqueters at a Lord Mayor’s Feast: 


see quot. 1825. 

1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 10 The Bailifwike of Toppsam 
with the Selerage and Cranage and the Warren of Cones 
within the same, 1526 Ord. R. Howseh. (1790) 195 Cellar- 
idge, Cranage, Sponage, Romage, and Carriage of Wine. 
1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 666 The excise and toll 
is collected by the King’s officers, but the cellerage there 
by the magistrate to whom it belongs. 1809 R. Lancrorp 
Introd, Trade 122 Paid cellerage £3 5s. 1825 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1. 1335 This was termed cellarage, and was 
divided between the yeoman of the cellar and the butler. 

Cellared (se'loid), Af/. a. [f. CELLAR 56. and v, 
+-ED.] That is stored or housed in a cellar. 
Cellared fish; fish prepared in a fish-cellar; cf. 
quot. 1848 in CELLAR sé. 1. 

1848 C. A. Jonns Week at Lizard 54 The greater part of 
the cellared fish are exported. 1855 I. Taytor Restor. 
Belief (1856) 298 Cellared wretchedness, and disease. 

Cellarer (se‘lora1). Ais’. Forms: 4-6 cell-, 
celerer(e, 6 selerer, 7 cellerar, 6- cellarer. 
(ME. celerer, cellerer, a. Anglo-Fr. celerer, for 
OF. celerier, £. celier CELLAR. ] 

The officer in a monastery, or similar establish- 
ment, who had charge of the cellar and provisions. 

a1z00 Vox & Wolf 59 Ac weste hit houre cellerer, He 
wolde rone after the 3onge. ¢1386 Cuaucer Monkes Prol. 
48 Thou art .. Som worthy sexteyn, or som Celerer. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149/1 He comanded yet to the celerer 
to gyue it [tbe oil] to a poure man. 1521 Zest. Ebor.(Surtees) 
V. 131 Laurence Clerke, maister sellerar of th’abbay of 
Whalley. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 236 Bred a 
monk in Bury Abbey, and the Cellerar thereof. 1820 Scott 
Monast. x, The cellarer will bestow on each a grace-cup 
and a morsel as ye pass the buttery. 1866 Rocers Agric. 
& Prices 1. xxv. 627. f 

Cellaress (selerés). 7/757. [f. prec.: see -ESS.] 
A woman (¢.g. nun) who had charge of the 
cellar, 

1802 Fosproke Brit. Monach. x. (1843) 118 The Cellaress 
of the Gilbertine Nuns. 1825 Scotr Setrothed xvii, The 
Venerable Mother might be seen. .now giving orders to her 
gardener, now to her cellaress. 

Cellaret (seloret). [f. CELLAR sé. + -ET.] 

a. A case of cabinet-work made to hold wine- 
bottles, etc. b. A sideboard with compartments 
for the same purpose. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miscries Hum. Life xx. (1826) 243 
With venturous hands At the cellaret stands, Where she 
picks out so handy Rum, Hollands, and Brandy. 1825 T. 
Cosnett Footman's Direct. 67 Keep proper corks in the 
cellaret. 1837 Tuackeray Ravenswing vii, Under the 
sideboard stands a cellaret. 1870 DisraeELi Lothair xxxii. 

Ce‘Harhood. zozce-wad. [see -Hoop.] The con- 
dition of being a cellar. 

1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 361 How it [Evans's 
supper-room) emerged from a state of brawling night cellar- 
hood, to the dignity of a harmonic meeting. 

Cellaring (se‘lerin), 54. [f CELLAR sé. and v. 
+-IncL] 1. = CELLARAGE 1. 

1632 SpeLMan //ist, Sacrilege (1846) 200 Sir Roger having 
digged the cellaring of his new house. 1792 A. Younc 
Trav. France 158 A wine press and ample cellaring. 1798 
T. Morton Secr. worth Know. iii. 4 (L.) Roomy cellaring 
and commodious attics. _ 

2. v6l. sé. Placing in a cellar. 

1885 Law Times LX XX. 191/1 In the careless cellaring 
of a pipe of port wine. 

+Cellarist. Oés.-° [f. CeLLar 5d. + -18T.] 
He who keeps the cellar or buttery; the butler in 


a religious house or monastery. 

a aid in Baiey. Hence in JouNson, WEBSTER, etc. 

ellarity. sonce-wd. The condition of living 
in a cellar. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 618 Cellarity, when 
long pent up, is inimical to Life. 

Cellarman (seloimén). A man who has 
charge of a cellar; sfec. the keeper of the Cellar- 
tavern in old Newgate. Also ¢transf. 

1658 Rowianp Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 920 The Greek Poets 
make them [drones] to be the Bees cellarmen, or water- 
bearers. 19772 Jackson in Phzl. Trans. LXIII. 11 Through 
the inattention of the cellarman. 1857 Stantey Jem. 
Canterb. ii. 58 One of the cellarmen of the Priory. 1870 
Daily News 27 Dec., The wine in bottle, I was told by the 
cellarman, is not for sale, 1884 Grirritus Chron. Newgate 
s The ‘cellarmen’ were selected prisoners who could sell 
candles at their own prices, and got a percentage upon the 
liquors consumed. 

Ce-llarous, a. humorous. 


a cellar. 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. ix. (1861) 133 A little side 
door ..stood open, and disclosed certain cellarous steps. 
1867 — All ¥. Ronud, Christm. No., No Thoroughf. 15 
Vendale. . went down for a cellarous stroll. 

+ Ce‘llat, obs. form of SALADE, sort of helmet. 

1598 Barret Theor, Warrcs iu. i. 32 Armed with a skull 
or close Cellat for the head. (See also CELADE.) 

Cellate (seleit), a. [f. on L. type cellat-us, 
f. cella: cf. caudal-us tailed, f. cauda.]  Celled, 


Of or pertaining to 
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baving cells. Chiefly in comb., as znzcellaze one- 
celled, wzze/ticellale many-celled. 

Cellated (se‘lzitéd), pA/. a. [f£. prec.+-ED; cf. 
crenaled, serrated, etc.} Made in the form of 
cells; furnished with or divided into cells; celled. 

1847 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 451/1 The cellated cavities 
of the placenta, 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 71/2 The 
ovens for these kitcheners are cellated. 

Celled (seld), #7. a. [f. CELL + -ED.] 

_1. Fumished with cells ; arranged or constructed 
in the form of cells. Often with some definin 
word prefixed, as s7zgle-, one-, /wo-celled. Also fig. 

1776 WiTHERING Bot. Arrangem. (1796) II. 397 Lychnis 
Caps[ule] 1-3, or 5-celled. 1843-6 Owen Lect, Comp. Anat, 
iv. (L.) The single-celled plant. 1854 S. THomson Wild FV. 
1. (ed. 4) 65 Anthers..one-celled. 1855 BaiLey Mystic 8 
Heaven’s azure world-hive, celled with stars. 

2. Enclosed or ensconced in a cell. 

1650 tr. Bacon’s Life & Death 58 The spirits .. seem scat- 
tered over their whole bodie, rather than Celled. 1820 
Keats Fancy, Thou shalt see the field-mouse peep Meagre 
from its celled sleep. 1850 D. Moir Hour of Thought v, 
The monk in hood, With book and rood, And nun in cell’d 
contrition. 

Cellendre: see CoRIANDER. 


Cellepore (se‘l/poe1), [ad. mod.L. cellepora 
(Linnzeus), f. cella CELL, after madrepora MADRE- 
PORE.] A genus of Polyzoa, consisting of a group 
of vase-like chambers with a beak on one or both 
sides. Also al/rib, 

Hence + Celleporite (see quot.). 

1811 PinkERTON Petra/. 1. 435 Zoophytes. .abound in com- 
mon limestone. . Among them may also be classed the mille- 
porite, the celleporite. 1852 TH. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. 
1. v. 184 Their interior is filled with fossil madrepores and 
cellepores. 1855 Kincstey Glaucus (1878) 123 There area 
few other true cellepore corals round the coast. 

Celler, cellery, var. CELLAR, CELURE, CELERY, 

Celli, obs. var. of SELLY, SILLY. 

Celli‘colous, 2. [f ce///- comb. form of L. 
cella +-cola inhabitant +-ous.] ‘Living in cells 
or cavities’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Celliferous (seli-féras), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -FEROUS.] Bearing or producing cells. 

1754 Extis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 633 Those .. coral- 
lines, which I call celliferous, from their having rows of 
cells dispos’d in plant-like ramifications. 

Celliform (se'liffim), a. Erroneously celle-. 
[f. as prec. +-FoRM.] Cell-shaped. 

1859 Topp Cyc/. Axat, V. 503/2 Cellaform termination of 
a nervous twig. 1877 HuxLey Axat, Juv. An. ii. 90 Cellz- 
form bodies of a bright yellow colour. 

Cellite. [a. F. cellite, ad. med.L. cedlila, f. 
cella (from the cells which they inhabited).] In 7. 
An order of lay brothers hospitallers, called also 
Bongaris or Alexandrins, founded ¢1300; they 
took a special care of madmen. They are now 
united to the order of Servites. (Littré.) 

1882 Athenanm 26 Aug. 273/1 A ‘ Missale Parvum’ from 
the convent of the Cellites of Ghent. 


+ Ce'll-keeper. Oés. [f. Crt s6.11.] A cel- 


lar-keeper or cellarer. 

1598 Fiorio, Ceélaro, a butler, or cell keeper. 

’Cello (tfe'lo). [shortened f. VIoLoNcELLO.] 

1881 Macm. Mag. XLIIIL. 435 In less than a quarter of an 
hour two ’cellos made their appearance. 1882 Athenzum 
9 Dec. 782/3 Handel’s Concerto Grosso. .in seven parts (four 
violins, viola, cello, and harpsichord) published in 1739. 


Celloid (seloid), a. [f. Cztn+-orD.] Having 
the appearance of a cell, cell-like. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc?. Anat. IV. 1108/1 The epithelium con- 
sisted of small imperfect celloid particles. 1861 V. Syd. Soc. 
Year-bk. 136 There are certain nuclean or celloid bodies. 

Cellular (selilin, a. (& sé.). [ad. mod.L. 
cellularis, {. celluda little cell (dim. of cella); or 
perth. ad. F, cellulaire: in F. cellule has entirely 
taken the place of ce//e, and its derivatives take the 
place of those of ce//a both in Fr. and Eng.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by: cells or 


small apartments for single occupants. 

1823 Lams Elia Ser. u1. xi. (1865) 308 A poor Carthusian, 
from strict cellular discipline. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 
139 The cellular vans employed for the transport of criminals. 
1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. 1x. 1200 Leave these [gauds] for 
cellular seclusion. 1872 Daily News 13 July, The cellular 
system [of convict discipline] as it is established in Belgium. 

2. Containing a number of cells, small compart- 
ments, or cavities; porous. Cellular pyriles: a 
variety of Marcasite; Cellular quariz, etc. 

1816 Accum Chem. Tests (1818) 166 Calcareous cellular 
stones. 1834 Sir C. Bett Hand 292 The skull of the giraffe 
..is cellular and thin and light as a papercase. 1845 Dar- 
win Voy. Nat. ix. (1879) 180, I had noticed the presence of 
a few small pebbles of a very cellular basalt. 1868 Dana 
Min. 75 Marcasite. .in cellular specimens. 

3. Phys. Characterized by or consisting of cells 
(see CELL 56.1, 11-13). As an epithet of veget- 
able tissues, opposed to vascular. See also B. 

Cellular tissue, in Animal Physiology, a synonym of 
areolar or connective tissue; also formerly called cellular 
membrane; hence cellular-membranous adj. Cellular 
pathology: aterm introduced by Virchow in 1858; ‘the doc- 
trine of the origin of disease in a perturbation of action, or 
an alteration of structure, of some or other of the ultimate 
cells of which the body is composed’ (Syd. Soc. Lex,); the 


CELLULITIS. 


study of morbid changes in the cells or ultimate elements 
of organic tissues. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Cellular, or Cellulose, an 
appellation given by Ruysch, to the second coat of the 
intestines ; in which fat is often found. 1773 Gext/. Mag. 
XLIII. 345 Atwisted worm, sometimes six feet long, which 
introduces itself into the skin, and lodges in the cellular 
membrane. 1799 SoutHey Nondescr. iii, My very cellular 
membrane will be changed, I shall be negrofied. 1830 
LinoLey Wat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 15 Vegetables which have 
no flowers .. are..Cellular. 1861 WV. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 134 
Virchow — Cellular Pathology and Physiological Thera- 
peutics, 1875 Dawson Dawz of Life ii. 33 Cellular plants, 
as, for example, mosses and lichens. 1876 Quain Axat. (ed. 
8) II. 53 If we make a cut through the skin and proceed to 
raise it from the subjacent parts, we observe that it is loosely 
connected to them by a soft filamentous substance of con- 
siderable tenacity and elasticity .. This is the substance 
known by the names of ‘cellular’, ‘areolar’, ‘ filamentous’, 
‘connective’, and ‘reticular’ tissue; it used formerly to 
be commonly called ‘cellular membrane’. 1876 Bryant 
Pract. Surgery (ed. 2) I. 33 The deep cellular-membranous 
syphilitic sore. 

b. Of or pertaining to cells. 

1805 W. Saunpers Jin. Waters, This cellular effusion 
soon disappears. 1836 Topp Cyc?/. Anat, I. 510/1 A very 
thin albuminous fluid..often termed the cellular serosity. 

B. sé. #/. Cellular plants (in Lat. form Ce//u- 
fares); those having no distinct stem or leaves, but 
consisting of a cellular expansion of various kinds, 
which bears the reproductive organs. Applied 
to Cryptogams, in reference to their markedly 
cellular structure; but only the humblest orders 
of these are entirely cellular. 

[1830 LinpLtey Nat. Syst. Bot. 1 The presence of flowers, 
of spiral-vessels, and of cuticular stomata, will at all times 
distinguish these [Vasculares) from Cel/ulares, or flowerless 
plants.) 1879 Cassedd’s Techn. Educ. 1. 54 The least organ- 
ised plants are ternied cellulars. 

Cellularity (selizlzriti), [f. CrLtunar + 
-1Ty.] Cellular quality or condition. 

1835 Linpiey /strod. Bot. (1848) 1. 358 Mirbel however 
disputes the cellularity of the extine. 1851-9 Darwin in 
Adm. Man. Se. Eng. 291 The composition, thickness, and 
degree of cellularity of any lava-stream. 

+ Cellulary, ?a. Obs. rare—. [f. L. cella 
(ef. CELLULE) +-ARY.] ? Of the nature of a cell. 

1597 DanieL Civ. Wars vi. cii, The good father, with an 
humble thought, Bred in a cellulary, low retire. 

Cellulate (se'lizleit), a. [f. L. ce//la, CELLULE 
+-ATE2 2.] Composed of or containing cells. 
Hence Ce‘llulate v. /ras., to furnish with cells ; 
to render cellular. Ce‘llulated £//. a. = CELLU- 


LATE; Cellula'tion, development of cells. 

a 1693 Urqunart Radelais ut. i, Matrixes. .Architectonic- 
ally cellulated. 1836 Topp Cyc?. Axat. I. 761/1 A vertical 
section .. exhibited a mass .. cellulated or porous. 1839-47 
/bid, UI1. 568/1 A section of it, as it thus cellulates the 
neck. 1854 J. Hoce Microsc. 11. ii. (1867) 382 Melosira 
cribosa, marine, orbicular, cellulate. 1859 /éid. V. 474/2 A 
process of .. cellulation takes place. 


Cellule (se‘lizl). Also 7 cellul. [ad. L. ce/- 
hela, dim. of cella CELL 56.1] 
+1. A small compartment; a pigeon-hole. Also 


Jig.; cf. Cet sbl rire. Obs. 

1652 Urqunart Yewel Wks. (1834) 293, I could have fir- 
reted out of topick celluls such variety of arguments. a@ 1693 
— Rabelais 1, xxxiii. 240 The Celluls of his Brain. 1764 
Foote Patron u.i, Akind of bureau; where, in separate 
cellules, my different knowledge. .is stor'd. 1818 J. Brown 
Psyche 212 So liquor aids myself—like rain, It opes the 
cellules of the brain. 1819 H. Busk Banguet 11. 209 Un- 
lock the cellules, closets of the brain. 

2. Phys. A minute cell (CELL sé.) 11) or 
cavity. 

(In Fr. the dim. ced/u/e is used in sense of CELL sé.! 12.) 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 237 Cellular tissue, which.. 
offers an instance of reticulated cellules. 1857 H. MILLER 
Test. Rocks xi. 493 Both possess discs on the side of their 
cellules. 1869 Gittmore Rept. & Birds Introd. 2 In birds, 
the lungs are spongy, the cavity of the air-bags becoming 
obliterated by the multiplication of vascular cellules, 

3. Zool. (See quot.) 

1848 Dana Zoofh. li. 16 xote, By cellule, as hereafter used, 
the minute pores of the corallum will be referred to. 


Cellulic (selizlik), a. [f Crtnune+-1c.] Of 
or pertaining to cellules or cells. Cellulic aced: a 
name given by Fremy to an acid supposed to be pro- 
duced by the action of acids or alkalis on cell 
walls of vegetables. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 


Celluliferous (selizli-féras), a. [f. L. cel/ula 
+-FEROUS.] Bearing or producing cellules. 

1828 STARK Elem, Nat, Hist. 11. 436 Expansions flattened 
..celluliferous on the external surface. 1849 MuRcHISON 
Siluria ix. 187 Two or four very broad celluliferous plants. 

Cellulin (selivlin). Chem. [f. CELLULE + -1N.] 
a. = CELLULOSE. b. esf. The form of cellulose 


found in animal bodies. d 

1854 J. Hose Aficrosc. 11. i, (1867) 257 Composed of cellulin, 
a material allied to the cellulose of vegetable tissues. 1870 
BentLey Bot, 18 The membrane. .consists of the substance 
called cellulose or cellulin, 1876 Harvey A/at. Med, 712 
Cotton is almost pure cellulin. 

\| Cellulitis (selizloitis). A/ed. [mod.L. f L. 
cellula = CELLULE +-1T1S.] Inflammation of the 


cellular or arcolar tissue. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1861 BumsTEaD Ven. Dis. (1879) 690 Orbital cellulitis. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 50 No attempt is made to distin- 
guish between it [erysipelas) and cellulitis. 


CELLULO.-. 


Ce'llulo-, used as a comb. form of CELLULE, 
L. ce/lula (for the form cf. BuLBo-) forming prin- 
cipally adjs. used in physiology, which in sense 
are practically compounds of CELLULAR: e.g. ce/- 
/ulo-adipose, (tissuic) partly cellular partly adipose ; 
similarly cellulo-fibrous, -muscular, -lendinous, 
-vascular, cellulo-cutaneous, pertaining jointly to 
the skin and subcutaneous connective tissue; ce/- 
lulo-membranous, pertaining to the ‘ccllular mem- 
brane’; ce//ulo-serous, pertaining jointly to the 
‘cellular’ and ‘serous’ membranes, 

3835 Linpiey /utrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 140 The disorganised 
cellulo-vascular structure, 1836 Topp Cycé, Anat. I, 12/2 
A fibrous or cellulo-fibrous expansion. 1836 /éid. I. 178/2 
A middle cellulo-tendinous raphé before and behind that 
intestine. 1847-9 /did. IV. 126/1 The cellulo-muscular 
structures of the limbs, 1857 Buttock tr. Cazeanx’ Mid- 
wif. 40 A very thick layer of cellulo-adipose tissue. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 27 Sores or ulcers. .of a cellulo- 


membranous kind. /éid. I. 5: Cellulo-cutaneous forms of 
the disease. 


Celluloid (se‘lizloid), a. [f. L. cel/ula (see 
above) +-01D.] Having the form or appearance 
of cells. 


Celluloid (se'lizloid), sé. 
LUL-OSE sé. + -oID.} 

A pyroxylin plastic composed of nitrocellulose 
and camphor, much used as a substitute for ivory, 
bone, coral, etc., in the manufacture of knife- 
handles, piano-keys, billiard-balls, etc. 

Invented in America, and first patented in Gt. Britain 
in April 187x, as a material for dental plates. In its manu- 
facture the cellulose is first reduced by acids to pyroxyline 
(gun-cotton), camphor is then added, and the mixture 
subjected to immense hydraulic pressure. It may then 
be moulded by heat and pressure to any shape, and it 
becomes hard, elastic, and capable of taking on a fine finish. 
(The Specification of Hyatt's first British patent (1871, No. 
1025) does not contain the name.) 

1871 Brit. Frul. Dental Sc. X1V. 364 The material is 
named the celluloid base, so called from the material of 
which itis composed. 1872 Sfeci/. Hyatt's Patent No, 3101 
The..manufucture of pyroxyline or soluble cotton into a 
solid (which is herein denominated ‘ celluloid’). 188x Chamé. 
rut, No. 909. 349 Celluloid. .is an imitation ivory composed 
of collodion and camphor. 1882 Whitaker's Alnanack 
375/2 One of the most recent uses of the celluloid is for 
making type and engravers’ blocks for printing from. 

Cellulose (se‘lizldus), a. & ss, [ad. mod. L. 
cellulos-us, f. cellula, CELLULE.] 

A. adj. Consisting of an aggregate of ‘cells’ 
or small cavities; full of minute cavities. 

1753 [see CeLturar 3.) 1755 Manouit in PAil. Trans, 
XLIX. 206 The base is of a stiffer and more cellulose tex- 
ture. 1854 Woopwarb Jod/usca 1,241 One small modiola 
makes its hole in the cellulose tunic of Ascidians. 

B. sd. [a.F. cellulose.) One of the AMYLOSES. 
A substance, also called /ignz, which constitutes 
the essential part of the solid framework of plants, 
and occurs to some extent in the animal body. 
It is amorphous, tasteless, inodorous, absolutely in- 
nutritious, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, dilute 
acids, and alkalis. The name, introduced by 
Payen, has become the type of the other chemical 
terms in-osE. Also aéfrib., as in cellulose wall. 

1835 LinoLey /utrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 6 The organic basis of 
the elementary organs is called cellulose. 186g Roscoz 


Elem. Chem. (1874) 403 Gun Cotton..is a substitution pro- 
duct, being cellulose in which three atoms of hydrogen are 
replaced by NO;, and is called ¢rinitro-cellulose. 1875 
Darwin /nsectiv. Pl. vi. 125 The gastric juice of animals 
does not attack cellulose. 1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. I. 
207 Cellulose..in fine linen and cotton, which are almost 
entirely composed of it. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 13 In the 
cell-plates cellulose walls are now formed. 


Hence Cellulo‘sic, of the nature of cellulose. 
3881 Nature XXV. 168 Cellulosic substances in their 
different isomeric states. 

Cellulo‘sity. [f. as prec. +-1Ty.] The quality 
or condition of being cellulose; also concr. a cel- 
lulose structure. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc. Anat, III. 1002/x The eye is simply 
supported on the orbit by a quantity of loose cellulosity, 
1854 OweEN in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. 72/1 The cut surfaces 
will demonstrate the. .cellulosity of the divided bones. 

Cellulous (se'lidlas), «. [f. CEnnuLe + 
ous. Cf, Fr. celluleux.] =CELLULOSE a. ; con- 
sisting of a single cell or an aggregate of cells. 

1800 Med. Frul. 1V. 276 To know whether the most solid, 
compact .. stony part of a bone were cellulous. 1839-47 
Topp Cycl. Anat, 111, 253/1 Cellulous hydatids are simple 
bags containing fluid. 1852 Dana Crus?. 1. 164 Hand and 
Carpus with a cellulous surface. 

Celo‘logy (sip lédzi). [f. Gr. «Aq tumour 
+ -(0)LoGcy.} That part of medical science which 
treats of hernia. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Celondine, obs. form of CELANDINE, 

tCelostomy. Ods. [ad. Gr. xoidoarouia, f. 
woidos hollow + ordpya mouth.) Iollowness of 
voice; speaking with the mouth hollow. 


_ 1656 Brount Glossogr., C elostomy, when one speaks hollow 
in the mouth. 


Celotomy. Surg. Also ke-. [ad. Gr. «ndo- 
Tomia, f. xpAn rupture + -ropia cutting.) The 
operation for strangulated hernia by cutting down 


[loosely f. Crt- 
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and dividing the stricture. So Celotome, ‘the 
knife or instrument for performing celotomy’. 

1847 in Craic. 1878 Brvant Surgery, Kelotomy. 

Celour, var. ot CELURE, Ods. 

t+ Celse, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cels-us lofty.] 
Lofty, exalted. 

stipe Mottevx Radetfass (1737) V. 233 Ample Munificence, 
and Office celse. 

+t Celsitude (sc'lsitivd). Obs. (exc. humorous). 
Also 6 selcitud, 7 celc-, celsitud. [a. F. ce/sz- 
tude, ad. I.. celsittido lofty carriage, also in late L. 
a title of honour, f. ce/ses lofty.] 

1. Lofty position, high rank ; dignity, eminence. 

¢ 1450 Crt. of Love \xxxviii, Honour to thee. .Goddess of 
love, and to thy celsitude. r1g00-20 Dunpar Gladethe thoue 
Queyne 7 Joy be and grace onto thi Selcitud! 1563 Foxe 
A. & Al, (1596) 16/2 This celsitude and regalitie of the pope. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xxii. § 15 See what Celsitud of 
honor Plinius secundus attributeth to Traiane. 1680 tr. 
Buchanan's De Fure Kegnt (1689) 63 It doth over-shadow 
them all with the Top of its Celsitude. 

b. Asa title or form of address; = HIGHNESS. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 177, I beseik, he said, thi 
celsitude, Exerce thi strenth. 1685 F. Spence //o. Aledici 
265 His Celsitude gave him men to guard him. 

3. Loftiness, exaltation; exalted character. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & J/. (1684) I]. 294 Whose .. celsitude 
of mind no man may sufficiently express. 1607 Schol. Disc. 
agst. Antichr. 185 Such a celsitude of spirit. a176x W. Law 
aes Ws, (1765) 14 Sensibility, Finding, and Celsi- 
tude, 

3. Height, tallness. (Now Amorous.) 

1678 Puitups, Celsitude, tallness, heighth. 1721-1800 
Baiey, Celsitude, Highness, Height, Talness. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet ch. i, Peter Peebles, in his usual plenitude of 


. wig and celsitnde of hat. 


+Celsity. O6s.—° [f. L. cels-us+-1Ty.] = 
prec. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

Celt ! (selt). Also Kelt (kelt). fa. F. Celte, 
ad. L. Ce/fa, sing. of Ce/tz,in Gr. KeArot. (A later 
Gr. KéArai, in Strabo, etc., was probably from L. 
Celtx.) For conjectures as to a possible deriva- 
tion, sec Rhjs, Celiic Britain (1884) 2.] 

l. Hist. Applied to the ancient peoples of 
Western Europe, called by the Greeks KeAroi, 
KéArai, and by the Romans Ce/Ze. 

The KeArot of the Greeks, also called TaAdrat, Galatz, 
appear to have been the Gauls and their (continental) kin 
as a whole; by Caesar the name Ce/ta was restricted to 
the people of middle Gaul (Gallia Celtica), but inost other 
Roman writers used it of all the Galli or Gauls, including 
the peoples in Spain and Upper Italy believed to be of the 
same language and race; _ the ancients apparently never 
extended the name to the Britons. 

1607 Torset, Four-f, Beasts 251 The Indians were wont 
to use no bridles, like the Gra:cians and Celts. 1656 Btount 
Glossogr., Celt, one born in Gaul. 1782 Warton /Zist. 
Kiddington 67 (T.) This obstinate war between the insular 
Britons and the continental Celts. 1839 THirtwatt Greece 
VIII. 411 The Celts advanced within five or six days’ march 
of his camp. ; ; ; 

. A general name applied in modcrn times to 
peoples speaking languages akin to those of the 
ancient Galli, including the Bretons in France, 
the Cornish, Welsh, Irish, Manx, and Gaelic 
of the British Isles. 

This modern use began in French, and in reference to 
the language and people of Brittany, as the presumed repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Gauls: with the recognition of 
linguistic affinities it was extended to the Cornish and 
Welsh, and so to the Irish, Manx, and Scottish Gaelic. 
Cettic has thus become a name for one of the great branches 
of the Aryan family of languages (see Cextic); and the 
name Celt has come to be applied to any one who speaks 
(or is descended from those who spoke) any Celtic language. 
But it is not certain that these constitute one race ethno- 
logically; it is generally held that they represent at least 
two ‘races’, markedly differing in physical characteristics. 
Popular notions, however, associate ‘race’ with language, 
and it is common to speak of the ‘Celts’ and ‘Celtic race’ 
as an ethnological unity having certain supposed physical 
and moral characteristics, especially as distinguished from 
‘Saxon’ or ‘ Teuton’. 

[1703 Pezron (rit¢e’, Antiquité de la Nation et de la 
langue des Celtes, 1706 Jones (fr. of ezron), Antiquities 
of Nations, more pericalerly of the Celtz or Gauls, taken 
to be originally the same people as our ancient Britains. 
1757 Tinpar tr. Rapin'’s Hist. Eng. Introd. 7 Great Britain 
was peopled by the Celta or Gauls.]_ 17 3 MrQvueen in 
Boswell Fohnson Sept. 18, As they (Scythtans] were the 
ancestors of the Celts, the same religion might be in Asia 
Minor and Skye. 1842 Pricharp Nat. Hist, Man 185 This 
race, who had probably been expelled by the Italian nations 
and the Celts from Italy and Gaul. 185: D. Witson Pred. 
Ann. (1863) II, ww. i. 182 The Celts of Britain are apparently 
the oldest among the Aryan races. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 21 If that be true .. that 
Celts love unity of power, and Saxons the representative 
principle. 

Hence Ce-ltified A/. a. (xonce-wd., made Celtic 
in fashion or garb. Ce‘ltish a., Celt-like, some- 
what Celtic. Celtism, the distinctive character 
of the Celt. Celtist, one who studies the Celtic 
languages. Celtiza'tion, a making Celtic; con- 
version to being Celtic. 

1837 Locknart Scoft xx. 459 Sir Walter's Celtified page- 
antry. 1866 M. Arnotp in Cori, Mag. Mar. 289 A more 
attentive and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 
received from us. /éid. May 547 Celtism is..everywhere 
manifest still in the French nation. /éied. Mar. 289 This is 
a very different matier from the political and social Celtiza- 


CELTIC. 


tion of which certain enthusiasts dream, 

17 Jan. 86/1: The name of a French Celtist, 
elt? (selt). fad. CF puted Lat. cell-es 

? celte, ?celtts) ‘stone-chisel, seul ptor’s chisel ’. 

The received or Clementine text of the Vulgate has in 
Fob xix. 24 Stylo ferreo, et plumbi lamina, vel celte scul- 
fantur mn silice, but, though this is the reading of some 
MSS., the Codex Amiatinus and others read certe ‘ surely’. 
Some hold certe to be the original reading (representing 
125 of the Heb., ‘for ever’ of the Eng., which is not ex- 
pressed by the ILXX), and take ce/fe as an erroneous alter- 
ation of some kind; others think ce/fe a genuine word, and 
suppose that it was originally a marginal gloss on sfyo, 
which was erroncously taken into the text, and subsequently 
altered to certe by some one to whom it was perhaps un- 
familiar. But the independent evidence for a word celfes or 
celte is slender. The ‘vetus inscriptio Roma:’, cited by 
Du Cange, is a late forgery, and ceéfe in it is app. from 
the Vulgate. One of the miscellaneous undated glosses in 
the Glossarium C. Labbai (Stephens’ Thesaurus) is “VAv- 
deiov Celte’, but this is prob. later than the Vulgate variant 
reading, and may be founded on it. Later also than the 
Vulgate is the gloss on Sidonius E fist. vii. 3(Anecd. O-ro., 
Class. Ser. 1. v.p.xi.and 50)‘ /ioc caelum, ut hoc celte, celtis, 
instrumentum est quo caelatur,’ which shows the ordinary 
explanation of the word in the Middle Ages. (edfes occurs 
however in two charters given in Lacomblet Urkioudendack 
Stir die Geschichte des Nicderrheins, V1. 331 (anno 1267) 
‘“meatum seu transitum .. ex fovea capituli Coloniensis, ad 
educendum celtes seu fracmina lapidum per viam eandem’, 
and IT, 382 (anno 1319) ‘quod nulli frangentes lapides seu 
alii quicumque proicient seu mittent celtes seu alia frag- 
menta in ipsam foveam’, Here the meaning is ‘ pieces or 
fragments, ?chips’, of stone; the relation of this to the 
Vulgate word is uncertain. In Welsh, »aen cedit, with the 
assumed meaning ‘flint stone’, occurs in the 7riads of 
Wistom (16-x7th c.), in Alyy. Arch, WI. 246; and cedit is 
also said to be (or to have been) known in Breconshire, in 
the sense of ‘shell’ of a nut, etc.; but the status of the 
word is altogether obscure, and its alleged senses help the 
question little. In any case, cedtes, whatever its orgin and 
character, was assumed, on the authority of the Vulgate, to 
be a genuine word; and, as such, the term was admitted 
into the technical vocabulary of Archzology, about 1700. 
‘In Beger’s Thesaurus Brandenburgicns 1696 a bronze celt 
adapted for insertion in its haft is described under the name 
of celtes’ (LI. Jewitt Half-honrs among Eng. Antiq. 1877, 
p. 32. Apparently the general adoption of the word by 
antiquaries was influenced by a fancied etymological con- 
nexion with Cerr!: thus he Grand Dict. of Larousse 
explains it as ‘sorte de hache gau/oise en bronze ’.] 

An implement with chisel-shaped edge, of bronze 
or stone (but somctimes of iron), found among 
the remains of prehistoric man. It appears to 
have served for a variety of purposes, as a hoe, 
chisel, or axe, and perhaps as a weapon of war. 
Some specimens in bronze are flat, others flanged, 
others winged, others have sockets to receive a 
handle, and one, or two, ear-like avs or loops. 

1715 A. Pennecuix Descr, Tweeddale 203 note (Jam.), 
Supposed to be the ancient weapon called the stone celt. 
1732-69 De Fort Zour Gt. Brit. 1. 309 In the great long 
Barrow, farthest North from Stone-henge ..was found one 
of those Brass Instruments called Celts. 1796 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. UXXXVI. 428 Most prouabty celts were 
originally chopping tools. 1830 Lyrir /rinc, Geol. (1875) 
I, 1,1. 3 The..stone hatchets, called Celts, found in our peat 
bogs. 385r D. Witsox Pred. Anw. (1863) 1, u. iv. 383 The 
Bronze celt .. is found in various sizes and degrees of crna- 
ment. 1866 Laine Preh, Rem. Caithn. 40 The hammers or 
celts are almost all natural stones from the beach. 1878 
W.H. Date Later Preh, Man 8 A skeleton interred in the 
earth, together with the remains of a small iron celt. 

b. Comé., as cell-maker, 

3865 Lussock Prehk. Times 17 The celt-makers never cast 
their axes as we do ours, with a transverse hole, through 
which the handle might pass. 

+ Ce'lter. Obs. A woollen fabric. 

1597 in Jeaffreson Middlesex County Rec. 1. 240. 

Celtic (seltik’, @ Also Keltic (keltik). [a. 
F. celtigue or ad. L. celtic-us of the Celts.] 

l. Hist. & Archxol, Of or belonging to the 
ancient Celtz and their presumed congeners. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Celtigue, pertaining to the people 
of Gaul. 1667 Mitton P. /,. 1.521 Who..ore the Celtic 
(Fields) roam'd the utmost Isles, 1756-7 tr. Aey'sler’s Trav’. 
(1760) I. Introd. 10 Fragments of Celtic idols lately dis- 
covered in the cathedral at Paris. 1839 Tuirtwace Greece 
VI. 3 Drawing a Celtic sword from beneath his garments. 
1880 Boyp Dawkins Early Man in Britain xii. 344 Various 
carvings in spirals, concentric circles, flainboyants and zig- 
zags, forming part of the prehistoric series defined by Mr. 
Franks as the late Celtic. 1884 Ruvs Cedric Brit. 2 Britain 
was considered to be outside the Celtic world. 

2. Epithet of the languages and peoples akin to 
the ancient Celtic ; particularly, of the great branch 
of the Aryan family of languages which includes 
Breton, Welsh, Irish, Manx, Scotch Gaelic, the 
extinct Cornish, and the ancient languages which 
they represent. Also absol. = Ce/tée longue. 

1707 E. Luuyp A rchacol. Brit, Pref. C, The Latin-Celtic 
or Comparative Vocabulary [cf. p. 290]. 1739 D. Matcoim 
(tétle’, Collection of Letters. .in which the usefulness of the 
Celtic is instanced in illustrating the antiquities of the 
British Isles. Rowe. Joxes (//t/e), An English, Celtic, 
Greek, and Latin-English Lexicon. 1839 Ketcutiey /7isf. 
Eng. 1. 78 Beneath them ( Norsemen] were the Celtic princes. 
1844 STANLEY Arnold's Life & Corr. I. v. 245 note, Feud- 
ality is especially Keltic and barbarian. 1846 M’Cuttocn 
Ace. Brit. Empire (1854 1. 317 The people. . being of Scan- 
dinavian, and not Celtic origin. 185r 1). Witson Pred. 
fu, (1863) II. u. iii. 366 Bronze weapons. of a bright 
yellow colour, like brass or gilded metal—to these the term 
celtic brass is often applied. 1859 Jeruson Srittany i 1 


1885 A thenseront 
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CELTICALLY. 


(The peasant-girl] relates the Celtic fairy-tale, or the 
medizval legend, 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 1. 40 The 
keeping up of an old Kelticart. 1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. 
IfI. iv. 351 Whe Norman-Irish and Celtic-Irish were drawn 
nearer to one another by commion sorrows. 1886 W. Stokes 
in Trans. Phitol. Soc. 202 The Neo.Celtic verb substan- 
tive. /béd. 218 In Old-Celtic da¢é. 219 The forms must in 
proto-celtic have ended in vowels. 242 Both forms in 
Celtic are toneless proclitics. — ; 
Hence Ce‘ltically adv., in Celtic fashion. + Ce'l- 
_tican ¢.=CELTIC; spec. of Gallia Celtica. Cerlti- 
cism, (a.) a Celtic custom or expression; (d.) 
devotion to Celtic customs. Celti-city, Celtic 
quality or character. Celticize v., a. ¢razs. to 
put into a Celtic form; to adapt to Celtic use; 
b. zztr. to adopt Celtic fashions or usages. 

1607 TorseLL Four-f. Beasts 162, 1 wrote these things, 
and dedicated the Celtican spoils. 1837 /raser’s Alag. XV, 
556 Fin Mac Cowl, or, to spell him more Celtically, Fioun 
Mac Cumhail. 1855 Mirman Lat. Cho. (1864) IX. xiv. vii. 
225 note, His Celticism appears from his obstinate adherence 
to the ancient British usage about Easter. 1882 G, ALLEN 
in Nature Studies 175 This element [Euskarian] was Cel- 
ticized, but not exterminated, by the Aryan Celts. 1885-6 
Wuittey Stokes Celtic Decl. 43 The Novara inscription, 
the celticity of which cannot possibly be doubted. 

Celtified, Celtish, etc.: see CELT sé.1 

Celto-, combining form of Crit! [after Greek 
analogies], as in Celtologist, Celtologue, a 
student of the Celtic languages or of Celtic eth- 
nology and antiquities. Celtoma:niac, one who 
is crazy on Celtic matters ; esf. one who pretends 
to derive all languages from Celtic. Ce‘ltophil, 
a friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. Celto- 
Roman, relating to a mixture of Celtic and 
Roman ; etc. 

1887 A thenvunt 3 Sept. 305/2 The issue of these facsimiles 
{of Irish MSS.] has vastly lightened the labours of Celto- 
logists. 
the French Celtologues. 1883 Aserican VI1.6 The Celto- 
maniac..wanted to identify some American language with 
the Welsh. 1886 Life S7r R. Christison U1. xvii. 453 A 
Celtophil whom no born Gaul surpasses for Celtic lore and 
zeal. 

+Celure. Oés. Forms: 4 celure, selure, 
cylour, 4-5 sylure, 5 celour, -ar, seler, selowyr, 
silour, sylour, syllure, sillour, siller, 5-6 
selour, 6 celler, cellar, seller, ceiler. [The 
derivation presents many points of obscurity, some 
of which are touched on under the related Cru a, 
while others attach to the history of this particular 
derivative. Ce/urve presupposes an OF. or AF. 
*celetire, *celure, answering to L. ca-, célatiiva; 
celour, ifa genuine form, might answer to an OF. 
*celeoir, *celoir=L. célatérium; both these L. 
forms occur in med.L., chiefly in sense ‘ canopy’, 
and both are in ME. Vocabularies glossed by 
celure ; but of the required OF. words no exam- 
ples have yet been found. The L. words were of 
course derivatives of ca/are or célare: see CEIL.]- 

A canopy covering a bed, dais, altar, etc., or 
carried above the Host during a procession. Also 
the hangings of a bed, the tapestry of a wall, a 
screen of drapery. ood celuve: a canopy over 
the rood. 

1340 Gaw. 6 Gr. Ant. 76 Guenore .. Dressed on be dere 
des..a selure hir ouer. 1418 £. £. Wills 36 A bed of Lyn 
wit a hool silour and Couerlet. .also a bed of red and grene 
dimi Selour. a@1440 Sir Degrev. 1474 Hur bede was off 
aszure With testur and celure. c1q4g0 Promp. Parv. 456 
Sylure, of valle [v.7. of a walle] or a nother thynge, cela- 
tura, celamen, ¢€14§0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571 Celatoriunt, 
a celour or a coverlet. c1450 Bk. Curtasye 445 in Babees 
Bk. (1868) 313 Two beddys..Pat henget shalle be with hole 
sylour. ¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 776 Hoc supralectunz, 
a selowyr. 1483 Cath. Angl. 340 A Sylour, avabatrum 
{‘anabatrum, cortixa’ (curtain) Gloss. in Du Cange, ed. 
1883]. 1494 Will of Sclatter (Somerset Ho.), Two celars 
of ooke oon of them to be sette ouer the aulter. ¢ 1494 Art. 
Hen. VII in Househ, Ord. (1790) 126 The font to bee 
hanged with a riche siller over. 1520 Lanc. Ills I. 38, 
I bequethe unto the roode seller off Manchester xls. 1525 
Lo. Berners /orss. II. clvii. [cliii.}] 434 The lytter had a 
celler of a thynne fyne clothe of sylke. 1527 /déd. I. 33 My 
body to be buryed in the Churche off Croston under the 
rode celler afore the chancel. 1530 PatsGr. 203/2 Cellar 
for a bedde, céel de dit. 1553 Lanc. Wills I, 105 One seller 
& tester of reede and greene seye w'4 curtens of the same. 

© ? =CEILING 4, 5. 

61394 P. Pl. Crede 201 As a greet chirche .. wip semlich 
selure y-set on lofte. ¢1400 Maunpev. xxii. 239 Of gold 
& Sylver..he maketh cylours, Pyleres, & Paumentes, 
in his Palays. ; 

Hence | Ce‘lured ///. a., canopied; overarched. 
+ Celuring, (st/lering)=CELURE 1. 

c1430 Lypc. Compl. Bl, Kut. viii, Celured eke alofte With 
bowys grene. 1568 Ii "ids & Jxv. N.C.(1835) I. 184 Another 
pressoure with a portall and y' sillering in the parler. 

Celwylly, var. of SELWYLLY. Ods. 

Cely, var. of SELY a. Obs. blessed. 

Celycalle, var. of CELICAL a. Obs. 

Celydoine, -don, -doun, var. ff. CELIpony. 

Cembalist (se‘mbalist). A/us. rare. [f. It. 
cembalo, properly cymbal or dulcimer, but used in 
musical scores (abbreviated from ¢clavicembalo) for 
the harpsichord or pianoforte part: see -IST.] 


1886 Academy 27 Mar. 223/2 The most rising of 
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One who plays the pianoforte in an orchestra. 

1871 EK. Graeme Beethoven ii. (1876) 21 Ludwig was ap- 
pointed cembalist at the orchestra, i.e. to preside at the 
pianoforte. 1878 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 37 Organist to the 
cathedral and cembalist to the court at Salzburg. 

Ceme, obs. form of SEAM, measure of corn. 

Ceme, -yn, cemely, -nesse, obs. ff. SEEM-. 

Cemelyn, obs. var. of SEMBLE v. Oés. 

Cemenary, obs. var. of SEMINARY. 

Cement (s/ment, se‘mént), sd. Forms: 3-5 
syment, 4 siment, 5-7 cy-, sement, 5 scyment, 
symonde, 6 sciment, symunt, 6-7 ciment, 7 
seiment, symond, cemente, coement, 8 sce- 
ment, 6—- cement. [ME. cyment, a. OF. ctment 
(=Pr. ctmen, Sp., Pe. cimento):—L. cxement-um 
(in late L. czmentum), contr. for cedimentum 
rough unhewn stone, chip, lit. ‘cutting ’, ‘ produce 
of cutting or chipping’, f. c#dére to cut. In 
16th c, altered to cewzent after the L. form. The 
pronunciation cement is found from 14th c., but 
is now almost superseded by cenzes¢, after the 
vb. 

The name appears to have been given to broken or 
pounded stone, tiles, etc. mixed with lime to form a setting 
mortar, and at length to the mortar or plaster so formed, 
whence it passed into the modern sense of strong setting 
mortar, or of mortar generally, however made.] 

1. A substance used to bind the stones or bricks 
of a building firmly together, to cover floors, to 
form walls, terraces, etc., which being applied in 
a soft and pasty state, afterwards hardens into 
a stony consistency; esf. a strong mortar, pro- 
duced by the calcination of a natural or artificial 


mixture of calcareous and argillaceous matter. 

Hydraulic cements harden under water, and are used for 
piers, dock-walls, etc. Roman cement, like all the hy- 
draulic cements, is an argillaceous lime. Portland cement 
is so called because it resembles in colour the Portland 
stone. It is prepared by calcining a mixture of the clayey 
mudd of the Thames with a proper proportion of chalk 
(Ure), 

ce1300 K. Adis. 6177 A clay..Strong so yren, ston, or sy- 
ment. ¢ 1320 Seuyz Sag. (W.) 2125 The fir..falsed the si- 
ment, and the ston. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
xxiv. (Tollem. MS.), Lyme..is a ston brente; by medlynge 
perof with sonde and water sement is made. ¢1420 Pallad. 
on Husb. vi. 190 This scyment, bryk, stoon, cley togeder 
drie. c1440 Fork Myst. viii. 102 Sadly sette it with sy- 
monde fyne. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold Bk, MW. Aurel. (1546) 
Hvj, With diuers stones and one ciment. 1662 GERBIER 
Princ. 20 Their Lime .. composed a Seiment, which 
joyned with Stone (or Brick) made an inseparable union. 
1712 Brackmore Creation 1. 230 For want of cement strong 
enough to bind The structure fast. 1791 SMEATON Edystone 
L. § 172 Nothing in the way of Cement would answer 
our end, but what would adhere to a moist surface, and 
become hard. 1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Build. 329 Ce- 
ment, or mortar, is a preparation of lime and sand, mixed 
with water. 1851 RicHArDson Geol. 361 Ovate nodules of 
argillaceous limestone. .named seftarza .. extensively used 
for cement, 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids i. 15 Setting 
like a cement hard and dry in a few minutes’ time. 


2. gen. Any substance applied in a soft or glu- 
tinous state to the surfaces of solid bodies to make 


them cohere firmly. 

1562 Butrervn Bk. Simples 85a, Whan stone pottes be 
broken, what is better to glew them againe .. like the Sy- 
munt made of Cheese. 1641 Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) 191 Wax, 
rossel, and stone pitch to make symond for mending the 
fount stone broken by the Scotts. 1664 Power £xf. Philos. 
1. 97 No Air could pierce the Coement, that luted the Glass 
and Lead-Pipe together. 1774 Goipsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VII. 3 The fluids of the animal itself furnish the cement. 
1839-60 Ure Dict. Arts s.v. (L.), The diamond cement .. 
which is sold as a secret at an absurdly dear price, is com- 
posed of isinglass soaked in water .. to which a little gum 
resin, ammoniac, or galbanum, and resin mastic are added. 
1884 F. Britten Watch & Clock. 48 The cement generally 
used by engravers .. to fit their work is composed of four 
parts of pitch, two of plaster of Paris, and one of resin. 

b. Any uniting medium or substance. rare. 

1604 E. G[rimston] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indies 1. iii. 11 Any 
other ciment or uniting to the earth then the Element of 
water. 1794 SuLiivan View Nat. 1. 466 The quantity of 
air discharged from metals, is supposed to be the cement 
or principle, which unites all the parts together. 

ce. jig. A principle of union. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. § CZ. 1. ii. 29 The peece of Vertue 
which is set Betwixt vs, as the Cyment of our loue To keepe 
it builded. 1607 CHapman Bussy D’ Amb, (1613) K iij b, But 
Friendship is the Sement of two mindes. 1742 R. BLair 
Grave 88 Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul! 1826 
E. Irvine Badylor 1. 11. 246 Faith is the cement of all 
domestic and social union. 1872 Baceuor Physics §& Pol. 
(1876) 184 Custom was in early days the cement of society. 

3. transf. A substance resembling cement, used 
for some other purpose; ¢.g. for stopping teeth. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xxxv. 152 Staues of drye 
wode all holowe withinne and full of fyre of cyment of oyle 
and of towe. 1625 II”. Beale’s Patent in Abridgm. Specif. 
(1862) 1 Certen compounded stuffes and waters called .. 
cement or dressing for shippes. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cc- 
ment, a term applied to certain soft compounds used for 
stopping of carious teeth. 

4. Phys. The bony tissuc forming the outer 
crust of the fang of the tooth. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV. 865/1 ‘Cement’ always 
closely corresponds in texture with the osseous tissue. 1855 
Owen Shel. §& Tecth 104. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat, 250 
‘The cement invests the fang. 


CEMENTATION. 
5. Ahning. (See quot.) 


1881 Ravmonp A/ining Gloss., Cement (Australia and Pa-* 
cies gravel firmly held ina silicious matrix, or the matrix 
itself. 

6. attrib. and Comd., as cement-covered, -form- 
ing adjs.; cement-cell, a CELL (14 c) formed ofa 
ring of cement ; cement-copper (see quot.) ; ce- 
ment-duct (Zoo/.), a duct in Cirripeds which 
conveys through the antenna the ‘ cement ” by 
which the animal attaches itself ; cement-gland, 
the gland at the base of each antenna which 
secretes this cement ; cement-gold, -silver, -steel 
(see quots.); cement-stone, a nodule of argil- 
laceous limestone occurring embedded in clay, 
from which cement is madc; cement wall, ce- 
ment-water (see quots.). 

1881 Carrenter A/icroscope 214 A ‘*cement-cell’ answers 
this purpose very well. 188z Raymonp AZéning Gloss., 
*Cement-copper, copper precipitated from solution. 1849-52 
Toop Cycl. Anat. 1V. 896/2 The *cement-covered cylindrical 
base of the tooth. 1855 Owen Sked. § Teeth 292 The enamel 
organand *cement-forming capsule. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. 498 In each of the antennz there is situated a duct, 
derived from a large glandular body (the *cement-gland). 
1881 Raymonp A/ining Gloss., *Centent-gold, gold precipi- 
tated in fine particles from solution. /bzd. *Cement-silver, 
silver precipitated from solution, usually bycopper. /ééd.s.v. 
Steed, Blister or *cement-steel is made by carburizing wrought 
iron bars by packing them in charcoal powder and heating 
without access of air. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxv. 
(1878) 611 *Cement stones are also found..in the Eocene 
strata. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11.824 The Blue Lias cement- 
stones are considered the strongest water-limes of this 
country. 1€88 R. Homme Armoury ui. 4579/1 A *Cement 
Wall..is a wall made of River Pebbles, or Marble Stones 
split in the middle. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1. 50 
*Cement-Waters, that contain the vitriolic copper; and on 
laying clean iron in them they corrode its particles, and 
substitute others of copper. 

Hence Ceme‘ntless a., devoid of cement. 

1856 Ruswin AZod. Paint. 1V. v. xix. § 12 Rough with 
cementless and jagged brick. 

Cement (s‘ment), v. Forms: 4 syment, 4-7 
cyment, 7 ciment, simment, 7~ cement. [f. 
prec. sb, Cf. F. czmenter.] 

l. ¢rans. To unite (Solid bodies) with cement. 

1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 9068 Alle manere of precyouse 
stanes sere, Cymented with gold. c1qg0o MaunpDeEV. xxvi. 
268 Of grete Stones and passynge huge, wel symented. 
1624 Heywoop Gunaik. . 92 The pallace of Cyrus .. the 
stones of which were simmented together with gold, 1781 
Gispon Decl. & F. I11. 80 Large stones .. firmly cemented 
with lead and iron, 1872 Yeats Growth Cont. 24 Bricks 
..cemented with bitumen. 

b. ¢ransf. To unite as with cement; to cause 
to cohere firmly. 

1660 SHarrock Vegetables 71 That the buds..may be fast 
cemented before frosts return. 1727 Swirr City Shower, 
Dust cemented by the rain. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 190 
The molten matter..cements the loose ashes and cinders 
into a compact mass. 

ce. Alchemy. (See CEMENTING vi. sb.) 


2. fig. j 

1606 Suaxs. Ax, § CZ. n. i. 48 How the feare of vs May 
Ciment their diuisions. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low-C. 
lVarrs 677 The Common-wealth, which had been built and 
cemented with the blood of their Fathers and Kinred. 1761 
Hume Hist. Eng. 1. ii. 39 The kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
..seemed to be firmly cemented into one state under Egbert. 
1867 Freeman Norit. Cong, (1876) I. vi. 455 The alliance 
was cemented by a treaty of marriage. 

3. To apply cement to (a surface); to coat or 
line with cement, so as to make water-tight. 

1886 Law Times LXXXI. 60/1 To cleanse, level, and 
cement the bottom of the pool. ° 

4. intr. (for veft.). To cohere firmly by the ap- 
plication of cement ; to stick. 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 259 Morter doth not 
Cement so strongly to the Bricks when it dries hastily. 
a1jog Atkins Parl. & Pol. Tracts (1734) 191 Iron mixed 
with Clay, that can never cleave one to another, nor cement. 
1739 SHarP Surg. (J.), [Vhe parts of a wound] will. .cement 
like one branch of a tree ingrafted on another. 

Jig. 1660 Bonne Sczt. Reg. 368 So these knaves cemented 
together again, like a Snakes tail. 1761-2 Hume fest. Ezg. 
(1806) V. Ixvi. 47 The allies. .were not likely to cement soon 
in any new confederacy. 1801 T, JEFFERSON I¥V7rit. (1830) 
L{1. 465 They will. .cement and form one mass with us. 

Cemental (s*‘mental), 2. Phys. [f. CEMENT 
sb. +-AL.] Relating to the cement of the teeth. 

1849-52 Topp Cyel. Anat. IV. 927/2 The cemental tubuli. 

+Cementary. Obs. [f L. cementari-us 
stone-mason : sce CEMENT and -ARY.] (See quot.) 

1§86 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 72 Architecture ..deuideth it 


selfe .. into two kindes: the first, called Cementarie, or 
masonrie (conuersant in the working of stone): the other 


Carpentarie. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 68/1. 
Cementation (s/ménté'fan). [f. CEMENT 2, 
+-ATION. | 


1. The action or process of cementing or produc- 
ing cohesion ; the state of cohesion thus produced. 


Also fig. 

1660 SHARRocK Vegetables 69 Strengthen those that are 
weak with a stick tyed above and below the grafted place. . 
till the cementation be made and confirmed. 1799 KiRwAN 
Geol. Ess. 109 Earthy substances acquire a stony hardness 
..from .. concretion, cementation. 1818 Scoressy in Azz. 
Reg., Chron. 543 The cementation. .of the pieces of a closely 
aggregated pack [ofice]. 1836 Marryvat Afedsh, Easy xxxvit, 
‘Yo this inequality. .society owes its firmest cementation. 


CEMENTATORY. 


2. ‘ The process by which one solid is made to 
penetrate and combine with another at a high tem- 
perature so as to change the propertics of onc of 
them, without liquefaction taking placc’ (Watts 
Dict. Chem.). 

1 Prat Yewerl-ho. 11. 86 Cementations, Blaunchers, 
and cleaetions. 1605 Timme Querstt, 1. xiii, 61 Their 
colours may be taken away by cementation and reuerbera- 
tion. 1662 R. Matuew Und, Alch. § 101. 165 Make a good 
fire of Charcole about it, which is called a Wheel-fire of 
cementation. 1696 Puiuirs, Cesmentation, in Chymistry 
it is used for the purifying of Gold, by dey plates of Gold 
in the midst of Pouders made of Brick and Vitriol, enclos’d 
in a close stop’d Vessel, and set in a Fire of Reverberation. 
1750 Phil. Trans. X1.V1. 593 Gold..could not he separated 
from the Platina..either by Cementation, or by the more 
ordinary Operations with Lead and Antimony. 1818 Fara- 
pay £.xf. Res. xvi. (1820) 65 An attempt. .to procure the alloy 
of steel with silver by cementation: a small piece of stecl 
wrapped in silver leaf..was put into a crucible. 

b. sfec. ‘The conversion of iron into steel by 
absorption of carbon... from a mass of ground 
charcoal in which it lies embeddcd while exposcd 
to strong ignition’ (Watts Dict. Chenr.). 

1780 J. T. Ditton Trav, Spain (1781) 142 Steel is made 
by fusion or cementation. 1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & 
Art 1.4 If the cementation be continued too long, the stcel 
becomes porous .. and incapable of being welded. 1862 
Timss Vear-bh. Facts 189 The theory of Cementation, or 
conversion of iron into steel, has undergone a thorough in- 
vestigation. ‘ : 

3. The process of encasing or lining with cement. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 20 Sept. 3/2 Cementation as a substitute 
for creination. . Encase the body in cement. .and you remove 
sanitary objections, and observe the formalities of the ritual. 

Ceme‘ntatory, ¢. [f. on analogy of prec. as 
if from a L. vb. *cwmentare: sce -oryY.] Of ccment- 
ing quality; pertaining to cementation. 

1828-32 WesstEx, Cementatory, cementing; having the 
quality of uniting firmly. 

Cementer (sme'nta1). [f. Cement v. +-ER 1] 
Onc who or that which cements. 
a17§5 Locke (J.) Language which was to be the great in- 
strument and cementer of society [but the accepted reading 
in JJum, Und. ti. init. is “common tie}. 1816 J. Law- 
RENCE in Alonthly Wag. XLII. 206 Salts, the .. cementers 
of all elementary bodies. 1831 J. Houtanp AJannf ATetals 
I. 242 The cementers and melters affect more or less mystery 
in their methods, 

Ceme:nting, 2//. 5b. [f. Cement v. + -InG1.] 
1. The action of uniting with or as with cement. 
_ 1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 241 The Cementing or 
joining of Tiles, as well as Bricks together. 1868 E, Ep- 
Hees Raleigh \. viii. 122 The cementing of an old friend- 

ship. 

2. Alchemy, =CEMENTATION 2. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 264 Oure cement- 
ynge and fermentacioun. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
x1v.i, Mysticall termes of art; as (for a tast) their subliming, 
amalgaming ..cementing. 1684 Bovie Porous. Bod. vit. 
108 [Copper] put into a Crucible or Ceinenting Pot. 

Ceme'nting, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG 2.] 
Yhat cements or unites: firmly; /2/. and _fig. 

18oz Prayrair //lustr. //utton. The. 27 Without the hel 
of any cementing substances. 1858 Rosertson Lectures il, 
50 The cementing principle of soctety. 

Cementitious (s/menti‘fas), 2. rare. [An- 
swering in form to L. cementicius of the nature of 
unhewn stones; but referred in sense to the modern 
CEMENT.] Of the nature of cement. 

1828-32 in Wesster. 1883 Jisnes 24 Oct. 3 With its 
cementitious matter. 

|| Cementum. Lat. form of CEMENT; occas. 
used in some senses, esp. 4. 

1612 WoopatL Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 268 Cementum is 
a mineral matter like lute.. wherewith metals spred over are 
reverberated to cement. 1842 E. Witson Anat. lade M. 
53 The cortical substance, or cementum. .of the tooth. 1859 
J. Tomes Dentat Surg. (1873) 40 The cementum or the 
enamel forming the common investment. 

Cemeterial (sem/tirial), a. Also 7 cemi- 
terial(1, ccemeterial. [f. on L. type *camétérial- 
is, f. camétért-um CEMETERY : see -AL.] Belong- 
ing or relating to a cemetery. 

1606 W. Birnie (¢/¢/e), The Blame of Kirk-Buriall, tending 
to perswade Cemiteriall Civilitie. 1658 Siz T. Browne 
Ifydriot, iii. 40 The Cemiterial! Cels of ancient Christians. 
1833 D. Rock ‘ierurg. (1851) 555 The cemeterial chapels 
inthe catacombs. 1851 D. Wtison Pref. Aun. (1863) 1. iii. 
67 Cemeterial tumuli. 

Cemetery (sem/téri). Forms: 5 cymytery, 
-torye, cymitory, cymetorye, cimiteri, 6 cimi- 
torie, -tory, cemitorie, ccemiteri, 6-7 cemi- 
terie, 7 cemitory, cyme-, cimitery, scemeterie, 
cyme-, cymitier, 7-8 cceme-, ccemitery, § 
cemitery, ceme-, ccemitary, 8- cemetery. [ad. 
L. caméterium, ad. Gr. kopytnpiov dormitory, 
(in Christian writers) burial-ground.] 

A place, usually a ground, set apart for the 
burial of the dead. 


a. Originally applied to the Roman underground 
cemetcries or CATACOMBS. 

(1387 Trevisa Higden(Rolls) V.65 Achirche hawe at Rome 
hatte Cimitorium calixty.] 1460 Carcrave Chron. 67 Ani- 
Cetus..was biried in the cymytery of Kalixt. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Feng. wv. (1520) 37/2 He ordeyned the Cimiteri where 
Many a thousande martyrs is buryed. a 1638 Mepe Wes, 
ut. (1672) 679 Had the Christians long before used to keep 
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their Assemblies at the Ca:miteries and Monuments of their 
Martyrs. 1841 W. Spacoine /taly & Jt. Is/. 11. 37 Beyond 
which there extend, in every one of the cemeteries, galleries 
choked up. 1855 Cor. Wiseman /adrola tu. ti, The very 
name of cemetery suggests that it is only a place where 
many lie, as ina dormitory, slumbering for a while. 

+b. The consecrated enclosure round a church; 
achurchyard. Ods. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 243 Two cymytoyres or chirche- 
yerdes. 1§30-1 Act 22 //en.V/1/,c.14 Any parishe churche, 
Cimitorie, or other lyke halowed place. 1601 F. Gopwin 
Bps. of Eng. 321 [He] was buried in the Cemitory or church- 
yard of his owne church. 1644 Evevyn AJes. (1857) 1. 73 
About this cathedral is a very spacious cemetery, 1771 
alutiq. Sarish. 74. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 172 The place 
on which the huildings of the Parliament Square stand was 
formerly the cemetery of St. Giles. 

e. A burial-ground generally; now esp. a 
large public park or ground laid out expressly 
for the interment of the dead, and not bcing the 
‘yard’ of any church. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgr. Ev. vii. 411, | sawa certaine Coemi- 
terium or burying-place, then which I had never seene a 
fairer sight. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 90 ? 2 It is for this 
Reason (says Plato) that the Souls of the Dead appear fre- 
quently in Coemiteries. 1753 PArt/. Trans. XLVI. 337 A 
puhlic coemetery..was highly requisite. 1841 LANE Arad. 
Nts. I. 71 The women often stay all the days of the festival 
in the cemeteries. 1883 Liroyp £46 & #7. II. 119, I should 
have heen in the Protestant Cemetery at Puerto Blanco. 
sWod. He was buried in Abney Park Cemetery. 

d. fig. 

1704 Swirt Batt. Bhs , It is with libraries as with other 
cocmeteries. 1872 O. W. Houmes Joet. Breaks. 7. ii. 70 
The old folios that fill the shelves all round the great ceme- 
tery of past transactions of which he is the sexton, 1886 
Srurceon Treas. Dav, Ps. cxtv.7 That the goodness of the 
living God should be buried in the cemetery of silence. 

Cemiterie, obs. form of Scimitar. 

Cemmed, ME. form of kembed, combed. 

Cemster, var. of KrEwpsTER, Oés. 

Cemy, var. of Semy, Oés. 

Cenacle (senak'l). [a. F. cévacle, ad. L. céna- 
culum dining-room, f. céna the mid-day or after- 
noon meal, ‘dinner’, ‘supper’; in the Vulgate used 
of the ‘upper room’ in which the Last Supper was 
eaten, whence its chief use in the modern langs. 
Also used in Latin form.] 

A supping room; an upper chamber; esf. the 
upper room in which the Last Supper was held, 
and in which the apostles met after the Ascension. 

@ 1400 Cov. Afyst. (1841) 17 In Hierusalem were gaderyd 
xij opynly To the Cenacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 328/3 
A fayr Cenacle honestly arayed with al maner of deyntes. 
1491 — Vitas Patr.\W. de W.) m. xix. (1495) 322 b/2 Danyell 
the prophete..was thre tymes in the cenacle and prayed 
god deuoutly. 1858 Faser .Vavier 220 A new tongue.. 
added to the many ancient ones which .. had first found 
expression in the Cenacle of Judea. 

Cenanthy (s/ne‘npi). Bot. fas if ad. Gr. 
*xevav@ia, f. kevos empty + av@os flower.] The 
absence of stamens and pistils in a flower. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. en, : ‘aes 

+Cena‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. c@dtion-em dining- 
room (etymologically, noun of aetion from cénare 
to dine, sup.)] Dining, supping. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physiche 42/2 Your cena- 
tione must be moderate and sober, and your sleepe suffi- 
ciente. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ef. vi. vii. 309 The 
roomes of ccenation in the Summer. 

+Cenatory, 2. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. cena- 
torius pertaining to diuner.] Relating or pertain- 
ing to dinner or supper. 

1650 Sirk T. Browne /’semd. Ep. v. vi. 206 The Romans 
washed, were anointed and wore a cenatory garment. 

Cence, var. of CENSE sé.2 Ods., census, tribute. 

+Cenchrine, cenchris. Os. [ad. Gr. 
Keyxpivys, Keyxpis, L. cenchris, f. xéyxpos millet.] 
A kind of snake mentioned by the ancients: ‘a 
serpent with millet-like protuberances on the skin’ 
(Liddell & Scott). (Hencc, in mod. Zool., Cev- 
chrina, a genus of the Rattlesnake family.) 

1608 Torsett Serpents 743 Of the Millet or Cenchrine. 
1627 May Lucan 1x. 819 The Cenchris ..Whose speckled 
belly with nine spots is dect. 

Cend, obs. form of SEND. 

Cendal, -el, var. of SeNDAL, a silken stuff. 

+ Cendiary. Ods. rare. Short for INCENDIARY. 

1624 T. Scott 2nd Pt. Vox Pop. 16 The onely Boutefeu 
and Cendiarie of the world. 

Cendleing, obs. form of Kinpiine. 

a 1847 Eart Surrey “Enemd i. gt19 (Virg. 1. 697), Which 
full bright cendleing a furrow, shone, By a long tract appoint- 
ing us the way. 

|} Cendre. [F. cendre cinder, ash, cendré ash- 
coloured, as in d/eu-cendré.] Ash-. 

1805 Med. Jra/. XIV. 383 Produces a fine cendre blue. 

Cendyn, -ynge, obs. form of SEND, -1NG. 

+Cene. Obs. [a. F. cne the Last Supper, the 
Communion :—L. céva mid-day or afternoon meal, 
dinner, supper.] 

The Last Supper; also=Cene Thursday, the 
day on which the Last Supper was eaten, Maundy 
Thursday. 

¢13a0 R. Brunne A/edit. 1111 Certys, sayd petyr, bys ny3t 
at pe cene, 138a Wrciir Rev. Prol., That in the cene on 
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CENSE. 


his brest he shulde lyn. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. 1x. 
xxx. (1495) 364 Lente lastyth to the Cene of our lord that is 
Shere thursdaye. 1483 Caxton Gold, Ley. 329 4 Ile had 
be wasshen of the kynges honde on Cenethursdaye. 1491 
— Fitas I'atr. \W. de W. 1495/1. xlil. zob/t The daye of 
the Cene comen. .Zoziinas tooke a chalys. 

Cene, obs. f. of Sry, and var. SkNE Ods., synod. 

+ Cenete-ctory, a. Obs. rare—'. [corrupt ad. 
Wer scénofactorius Vulg.) pertaining to tent-making, 
f. Gr. oxnvy tent: sce Factory.) Tent-making ; 
also app. as sé. tent-maker. 

1382 Wyeuir Acts xviii. 3 Thei weren of cencfectorie [7. ». 
cenefectoryes] craft {1388 of roopmakeris craft; Vulg. scevo- 
Sactoriv artis) that is, to make hilingis to trauclinge men. 

Cenereous, -itious, erron. ff. of C1in-. 

Ceneth, obs. form of ZENITH. 

+Cengle. Olds. rare". [a. OF. cengle:-1.. 
cingulum girdle, £ cing-ere to giid.] A girdle. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. iW. de W. 1495) 19 Gyrde with 
a cengle.. He made cengles and coverynges of leves of palme 
woven after the custome of the countrce. 

Cengylle, obs. form of SInGLe. 

+ Cenkanter, a. Odés. 

c1sg4o Itlgrim's 7. 708 in Thynne's Animadz. App. (1865 
Q7 And lents the slechy podell, full of frogis, to the old cen- 

anter phariziecall dogis. 

Cenobite, -itic, cenobium ; see Ca:.. 

Cenogamy, community of wives ; see Ca:no-. 

+ Cenophe (-ofe). Ods. Corrupt ad. late 1.. 
scenopigia, a. Gt. oxnvonnyia pitching of tents, 
(in LXX.) the Feast of ‘Tabernacles. 

@ 1300 Cursor M1. 14563 Pan heild pe Juus..A fest man 
clepes cenophe. {1398 Trevisa Barth. De IP, BR. tx, xxxiii. 
(1495) 369 Cenophegia is afeest amonge the Ebrewes. . callyd 
Pytchynge of tentes.] 

Cenotaph (sendtaf!. In 7- aphe. fa. F. 
cenotaphe (16th c. ad. L. cenofaphrum, or its 
original, Gr. xevoragioy, f. xevds empty + Tados 
tomb. The L. & Gr. pl. cenolaphia las also been 
used in Eng.}] An empty tomb; a sepulchral 
monument crected in honour of a deceased person 
whose body is elsewhere. 

1603 Hotiann Plutarch's Mor. 1244 Their Cenotaphe or 
imaginary tombe which was erected in Isthmus. c¢ 1630 
Rispos Surv. Devon § 254 (1810) 262 Sir John Sully. -hath 
here a cenotaphe. 1745 Pork Odyss. iv. 794 To Agamem- 
non’s name A Cenotaph I raise of deathless fame. a 1859 
Macaucay Sitog. (1867) 74 Some of Goldsinith’s friends .. 
honoured him with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. 

b. In etymological sense of ‘empty sepulchre’ 
(whence one has risen). Also fz. 

1642 Sin T. Browne Relig. Wed. 19 To see him [Chris1{ in 
his glory, rather than to contemplate him in his Coenotaphe, 
or Sepulchre. 1820 SHettry C/oud 81, I silently laugh at 
my own cenotaph. 1878 G. MacpDonatp St. Georee & St. 
AY, 5 Turning her back on the cenotaph of their former 
greatness. 

Cenotaphic (senctxfik’, a. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a cenotaph. 

1872 J. Fercusson Rude Stone Mon. ii. 49 The larger 
circles were cenotaphic. 

Cenozoie, var. spclling of C.zNo-, Catnozotc. 

Censar‘e, obs. form of CENSER. 

+ Cense, s/.! Obs. Also 4 cens, 4-5 sense, 
4-6 sence. [Shortened form of ME. encens, IN- 
CENSE.] Incense. 

a 1375 Yoseph Arim. 290 With sencers .. and a viole of 
sence. 1382 Wyewtr Sozg of Sol. iv. 6 The hil of cens [1388 
encense}]. 14.. Masse (Tundale'’s Vis. 150), iij. kyngis.. 
here offorde golde, sense, and myrrre. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 66 Cense or incense or rychelle. 1513 Dovcras 
nets w, viii. 95 On the altaris birnand full of sence The 
sacrifice scho offerit. 1540 /zz. Worcester Priory in Greene 
Hist. Worcester V1. App, 5 A navett to putt cense yn. 

+Cense, 56.2 Obs. Also 6-8 cens, 7 cence. 
[{a. OF. cense mod.F. cerns :—L. census registration 
of citizens, propeity, etc., census, f. censére to es- 
timate, rate, assess, etc.] 

1. A tax or tribute; = Cexsvs 2. 

1524 St. Papers len. VIII, V\.374 The pentionand cense, 
which the Frenche King payd before the warris. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Jatt, xvii. 25 The kings of the earth of whom 
receive they tribute or cense? 1661 J. StepHeNs /'rocura- 
tions 76 A Cense, or Tribute in money payd to the Bishop 
-.from the tnferiour Clergie. 1741 T. Roptxson Gavelhind 
i. 3 Which... yielded no Cens, Rent, or Service in Money. 
1763 Burs £ccl. Law (1797) III. 120. 

2.=CENSUS 1, 3. 

1533 BeLtenDen Livy iv. (1822) 316 MAS als eftir thare 
wes na cens, that is to say, estimacioun of men, be thare 
gudis. 1600 Hottann Livy 1. xiii. 30 He [Servius Tullius} 
devised and ordained the Cense. 1720 Sfow's Surt:, (ed. 
Strype 1754) I. 1,1. 3/1 In the year 1636. .Sir Edward Brom- 
field then Mayor took occasion. .to make a Cense or Com- 
putation of the people who were. .found to be 70u,000. 

b. An enumeration or list of things). 

1615 CrooKxE Body of Man 279 In all the Cense of Here- 
ditary diseases. Pa = 

3. Rating, taken as determining position or rank ; 
‘rate’; income. 

167 Fectnam Aesofes u. lit. (1677) 264 More resplendent 
in their robes, than others of a largercense. 1636 It, Jonson 
Discov, (1692) 713/1 A man whose estate and cense. .you 
are familiar with. 16so Ecpertiety Lythes 298 A person of 
cense and possession. fs 

Cense (sens), v.!_ Forms: 4-6 sense. 5 scence, 
3-6 sence, s-cense. [f. Cense sd.1 OF. cense,, 


CENSE. 


or shortened (in Eng. or Fr.) from ENcENss, F. 
encenser.] 

1. trans. To perfume with odours from burning 
incense; to burn incense before, offer incense to ; 
esp. by way of worship or honour. 

1386 Cuaucer Milleres T. 155 This Absolon..Goth with 
a senser on the haly day, Sensing the wyves of the parisch 
fast. 1447 BokENHAM Seyztys (1835) 49 In the temple.. 
hem to scence bothe clene and pure. 1536 WRIOTHESLEY 
Chron. (1875) 1. 59 With .. sensers to sense the Kinge and 
Queene as they rode by them. 1581 J. Bert Haddon'’s 
Answ, Osor. 309 b, To cense them with Frankencense. 1675 
J. Smitu Chr. Relig. Appeal 1. 17 He was censed in his 
Cratch by the Wise-men of the East. 1700 DrypENn Ovia’s 
Met. x11. 362 The Salii sing, and cense his altars round 
With Saban smoke. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Le??. 
I. xxxvii. 141 T'wo Slaves kneeling censed my hair, clothes, 
and handkerchief. 1811 H. Martyn in Sargent Lz/e (1881) 
289 The priest .. at the time of incense censed me four 
times. 1852 Miss Yonce Cawzeos (1877) 1V. xvii. 189. 
Sig. 1881 E. Purcect in Academy 22 Jan. 56 The reverent 
adulation with which the authoress censes her she- Ritualist. 

b. ¢ransf. To fill as with the smoke of incense. 

1886 Pali Mali G.7 Sept. 4/2 Clouds waving, dreainily 
cense the air continually. 

+2. zxtr. To burn or offer incense. Ods. 

c1440 Proinp. Parv, 66 Censyn or caste pe sensere, 
thurifico, c1449 Pecock Repfr. 169 It is not leeful and 
expedient that men ..cense bifore hem. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 171/2 Vhat they shold sacrefyse and sence tofore 
the goddes. 1563-87 Foxe A. ¢ AZ. (1596) 279/1. 1670 
Cotton Esfernon i. xu. 617 The man that cens‘d at 
Vespers. 1732 Neat Hist, Purit. 1. 34 Censing and kneel- 
ing before them [images] is allowed. 

+ Cense, v.2 Obs. [ad. L. censére to estimate, 
rate, assess, be of opinion, etc. Cf. CENSE sé.¥] 

1. tranzs. To judge, estimate, reckon. 

1606 WarNnER Add, Eng. xiv. To Rdr., And most—what 
but for Nods doe cense Saints, senselesse of more Recom- 
pence. 1697 Evetyn Muss. ii. 21 The Saracens who 
likewise are to be censed among the Barbarous. 

2. To take a census of, assess. 

a1719 Avpison Evid. Chr, Relig. u. ii, Augustus Caesar 
had ordered the whole Empire to be censed or taxed. 

Censer (se’nso1), 54.1 Forms: 4-5 censere, 
4-6 senser, sencer, 5 censour, censare, senscer, 
sensure, 5-6 censure, 6 censar, senssour, 6-7 
sensor, 7-8 censor, 4- censer. [In sense 1, a. 
OF. censier (senser), shortened from ezcensier 
ENCENSER :—L. type 7zcensarium, f. incens-2nt 
INCENSE. (Mod. F. has evzcensoir:—L. type incen- 
sorium.) In Eng. the word would coincide with 
an agent-noun from CENSE v. =F. excenseur.] 

1. A vessel in which incense is burnt; a thurible. 

aizso Meid Maregrete \xxv, Cherubim ant serafin..Mid 
tapres ant mid sensers. 1382 Wycuir Rev. viii. 3 Another 
aungel..hauynge a golden censer. ¢ 1386 [see CENsE v.! 1}, 
1449 Churchw. Acc. St. George, Stamford (Nichols 1797) 
132 To the said chirch I bequethe a peyre of censours of 
sylver .. for frankincense. 1483 Cath, Angi. 330 A Sen- 
sure, datillus, thuribulunt, 1552-3 Inv. Ch. Goods Staffs. 
in Aun. Lichfield 1V. 5 A sensor of brasse. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 17 The Prieste taketh his senser 
with burning coles. 1584 FENNER Def. AZinisters (1587) 97 
Though he haue no censure, no odours. @ 1619 FoTHERBY 
A theoni. 1. xi. § 4 (1662) 116 Who maketh... his Caldron, his 
Sensor. 1667 Mitton /. L. x1. 24 Prayers. .in this Golden 
Censer, mixt With Incense. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
tacuE Left. 1. xxxvii. 146 Four fair slaves..with Silver 
Censers in their hands. 1842 Tennyson Sir Galahad iii, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, And solemn chaunts 
resound between. 1888 Church Times 8 June 507 Then let 
the priest receive the Censer from the Gospeller. 

Jig. 1871 MacpurF Mem. Patuios xviii. 242 The flower 
«.Was swinging its tiny censers with their fragrant perfumes. 

b. app. = CassoLeTTx. (The commentators 
are not agreed as to what exactly is referred to.) 

1596 SHaks. Jai. Shr. iv. iil, gt Heers snip, and nip, 
and cut, and slish and slash, Like to a Censor in a barbers 
shoppe. 1597 —2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 20. 

. One who perfumes with incense. 

1670 CoTTon Esfernon 1. xu. 617 The Censor was soon 
aware of the accident. : 

3. Comb., as censer-box, -pot; censerless adj. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 229 Vhe Priest’s Clarke. . perfumeth 
the people with his Censor-boxe. 1827 W.G. S. Excurs. 
Village Curate 142 No incense now breathed over its 
censerless altar, 1870 Disraeui Lothair xlvi. 246 If Popery 
were only just the sign of the cross, and music, and censer- 
pots..I’d be free to leave them alone. 

+Censer 54.2 Obs. [f. CENSE 56.2+-ER: cf. 
CENSURE 7 b; and Cevsarzz, villeins paying cense, 
in Domesday, and in Du Cange from various 
sources.] One who pays cense or ‘ censure’, 

1691-1713 Biount Law Dict. s.v. Censure, in divers 
Manors in Cornwall and Devon, the calling of all Resiants 
therein above the Age of sixteen, to swear Fealty to the 
Lord, to pay iid per Poll, and id per. An. ever after, as 
Cert-money or Common Fine: and these thus sworn are 
called Censers. [1729- See Censure sé. 7 b.] 

+ Censer, v. Obs. rare—'. In 7 censor. [f. 
prec. sb.] =CENSE v.! 2. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrimes uu. 1416 The Priest went round 
about the Altar three times. ‘The first time hee censored. 

Censer, obs. form of CENSURE. 

+ Censerie, incorrect reading for TENSERIE, q.v. 
(tallage or tax exacted by lords from their tenants) 
in O. E. Chron. (aud MS.) an. 1137: see C. 
Plummer Saxon Chrontcles (1889) I. 309-310. 
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Censery (se‘nséri). rare—. 
-ERY.] Incense. 

1823 Beppoes Kom, Lily (1851) 147 Echo. .Soft spreading 
her wild harmony, Like a tress of smoking censery, 

Censing (sensin), v/. 5b.) [f. CENSE v1 + 
-ING i The burning or offering of incense. 

1499 Promp, Parz'.(Pynson) Censinge, thurificatio., 1556 
Chron. Gr, Friars (1852) 56 Item this same yere [1548] was 
pue downe.. tbe sensyng at Powlles at Wytsontyde. 1608 
Br, Harr Zfisé, 1, i, 14 Your vncleanly vnctions, your cross- 
ings, Creepings, censings, sprinklings. 1706 tr. Dupin's Eccl. 
Hist, 16th C. 11. 1v. xx. 333 There were no Censings, nor 
any Peace given at the Mass. 

comb, 1881 Besant & Rice Chap. of Fi. 11. x. (1883) 188 
Posterity will continue to wave the censing-pot and send up 
wreaths of spicy smoke. , 

+Censing, vé/. 53.2 Obs. [f. CEense v.24 
-Inc1,] Estimating, rating, assessing. 

1692 O. Wacker /7ist. /diuest. 149 Servius Tullius .. was 
the first that ordain’d the censing or valuing of the People. 

+Cension. Oés. [ad. L. cension-enz taxing, 
f, censére ; see CENSE v.2] Assessment, rating. 

1612 Be, Hart Coutempl. N. T.1. iii, God intended this 
cension..that Christ might be born where he should. 


Censive (se'nsiv), a. [ad. med.L. censivus 
subject to taxation, (Du Cange gives censiva terra), 


f. census assessed, rated, f. cerséve.] (See quot.) 

1878 G. R. Marriott tr. Laveleye’s Prim. Property 227 
In the feudal system, there were.. military tenure and cen- 
sive tenure .. ‘censive’ tenure was that of the cultivator, 
who owed his superior payments in kind or in labour. 

Censor (se‘nséu, -a1), 5b. Forms: 5-6 sensour, 
6 sensor, 6-7 censour, 6- censor. [a. L. cezsor, 
f. censére: see CENSE v."] 

1. The title of two magistrates in ancient Rome, 
who drew up the register or census of the citizens, 
etc., and had the supervision of public morals. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy tv. (1822) 323 In this yere began the 
office of censouris. 1607 SHAKS. Cor. 1. ili. 252 Twice being 
Censor. 1742 MIDDLETON Cicero I. 117 These Censors were 
the guardians of the discipline and manners of the City. 
1838-43 ARNoLD //tst. Rome 111. xliv. 172 Censors, to whom 
the duty of making out the roll of the senate. .belonged. 

2. transf. One who exercises official or officious 
supervision over morals and conduct. 

1sgz GREENE Ufst. Courtierin Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
224 A severe sensor to such as offend the law. 1622 Mas. 
SINGER, etc. Old Law v.i, Cleanthes’.. for his manifest 
virtues, we make such judge and censor of youth. 1776 
Gipson Decé. §& F. I. xx. 564 The bishop was the perpetual 
censor of the morals of his people. 1818 Scotr Hrt, Midd. 
xxxiv, Regarding his father as a rigid censor. 1871 J. 
Duncan Colloguia Peripf. 118 Punch is a censor, but not 
censorious. : 

b. sfec. An official in some countries whose 
duty it is to inspect all books, journals, dramatic 
Pieces, etc., before publication, to secure that they 
shall contain nothing immoral, heretical, or offen- 
sive to the government. 

1644 Mitzon Areop. (Arb.) 56 He .. must appear in print 
like a punie with his guardian, and his censors hand on the 
back of his title, to be his bayl and suretye that he is no 
idiot or seducer. 1732 Fietpinc Covent Gard. Frnl. No. 
3 A record in the censor’s office. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S?. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 607, I prevailed so far as to 
have it submitted to the inspection of a Censor. 1820 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 103 Information .. received with cau- 
tion by the censors of the press. 1872 Mortey Voltaire 
(1886) 140 A man of letters whose life was tormented by 
censors of the press. p 

c. In Universities and Colleges, the title of 
various officials. 

At Oxford and Cambridge it is the title of the official 
Head of the Non-collegiate or ‘ Unattached’ Students ; in 
the Royal College of Physicians, the officers who grant 
licenses, 

1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. 11. 359 Intolerably impudent, 
saucy and refractory to the Censor. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scotl. . iv. 146 The providing of Censors and ex- 
aminers, 1885 Ox7f Univ. Calendar 281 The [Non-col- 
legiate] Students are under the supervision of the Censor, 
who is charged with the care of their conduct and studies. 
1885 Med. Directory s.v. Coll. of Physicians, All other 
candidates for Membership shall be examined on the sub- 
jects of General Education by the President and Censors of 
the College. 

d. U.S. (See quot.) 

[1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 11. xv. 257 The Censors 
and moderators to decide controuersies in matters of state.) 
1794 S. Wittiams Vermont 349 A council of censors, to con- 
sist of thirteen persons to be elected by the people every 
seventh year. The duty assigned to them 1s to inquire 
whether the constitution has been preserved inviolate. 1876 
Bancrort //7st. U, S. V. xxii. 577 Once in seven years an 
elective council of censors wasto take care that freedom and 
the constitution were preserved in purity. 

3. + a. One who judges or criticizes (0ds.). _b. 
esp. One who censures or blames; an adverse critic ; 


one given to fault-finding. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. vi. 199 Hence, thou mis- 
iudging Censor. 1615 CrooxE Body of Man 502 Re- 
ferred or brought hereunto as vnto their Iudge and Censor. 
1631 GoucE God's Arrows v. Ded. 406 Baited by the differ- 
ing censures of diverse censors. 1751 JoHNSON Kamibl, No, 
172 Ps Norcan the most .. steady rectitude escape blame 
from censors, who have no inclination to approve. 1848 
Macau.ay ist. Eng. 11. 661 Not..understood either by 
eulogists or by censors. 1868 M. Pattison Acadent, Org. 
4 A defence of the Universities against their censors. 

Censor, v. vare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To act 


as censor to ; see CENSOR sé, 2 b. 


[f. CENSER ; see 


CENSORSHIP. 


1882 H. Forey Ree. Eng. Society of Jesus V11. Introd. 35 
The Fathers were constantly engaged by the Inquisitors in 
censoring books infected with heresy, 

Censor, obs. form of CENSER. 

Censorate (sensérct). [f. Censor sd, +-aTE],] 
The institution of censors. 

1863 Atcock Capit. Tycoon 1. 66 The justly lauded cen- 
sorate of China. 

Censorer, obs. form of CENSURER. 


Censoress (se‘nsorés), A female censor. 

1779 Map. D’ArsLay Diary (1842) 1, 157, 1 am to pass for 
a censoress now. re ; 

Censorial (sensorial), a. [f. L. censdri-us 
of or pertaining to the CeNSOR+-AL: so in F.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a censor 
(see CENSOR I, 2). 

1772 Funius Lett. Pref., While this censorial power is 
maintained, 1791 Burke Aff. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 525 
The censorial inspection of the publick eye. 1810 BENTHAM 
Packwig (1821) 265. 1865 Merivace Rom, Emp, VILL. Ixvii. 
301 The fathers listened with censorial gravity. 1880 Muir- 
HEAD Gadus 1. § 226 note, A citizen, whose fortune was 
estimated in the censorial register at 100,000 asses. 

+ 2. Of persons : Like a censor; censorious. Oés. 

1592 NAsHE Str. Newes Ciij, If in his Epistle he had not 
been so arrogantly censoriall. 1596 — Saffron Walden 
Ep. Ded., The.. censoria!l animaduertiser of vagrant 
moustachios, 

Censorian (sensOe'riin), a. 
[f as prec. +-AN.] =prec. 

1598 Marston Pygyal, il, 142, I dull-sprighted fat Boetian 
Boore, Doe farre off honour that Censorian seate. 1618 
Botton Florus (1636) 59 Fabricius, using Censorian severity. 
1742 MIDDLETON Cicero I. 118 This Censorian animadver- 
sion, 1852 Lp. Cockpurn Jeffrey I. 180 It exercises..a 
censorian and corective authority over all the evils, and 
all affairs, of the church. 

+b. as 56.=CENsor. Obs. 

1598 Marston Pygutad. iv. 154 When pitty Priscians Will 
needs step vp to be Censorians. 

+ Censorical, 2. Obs.rare—'.  [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL, after Greek derivatives like Aistorical, rhe- 
torical: cf. oratorical.| = prec. 

1589 Pasguil’s Ret. B iijb, They think..to carrie all 
away with censoricall lookes, with gogling the eye. 

Censorious (sensoerrias), a. [f. L. cersdri-us 
pertaining to a censor (f. cezsor; see CENSOR) + 
-ous: cf. OF. censorieux.] 

1. Addicted to censure; severely critical ; fault- 
finding. Const. of; +07, upon (obs.). 

1536 St. Trials, Anne Boleyn | Harl, MS.)(R.), I intreate 
him to judge favourably. .and not rashly to admit any cen- 
sorious conceit. 1605 CampEN Rez. 5 Which you must 
not reade with a censorious eye. 1646 Futter Wounded 
Cousc. (1841) 288 Those who are most indulgent to their 
own, are most censorious of others’ sins. 1672 MarRvELL 
Reh, Transp. 1. 199 Tis possible that the Nonconformists 
..may be too censorious of others, 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 53 ?5 At a Loss to acquit themselves to a Censorious 
World. @1720 SHEFriELD (Dk. Buckhm.) Wes. (1753) I. 
133 Such is the mode of these censorious days, The art is 
lost of knowing how to praise. 1766 AnstEY Bath Guide 
xii. 6 Bath is a very censorious Place. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 161 He is not censorious and does not censure him, 

+ 2. Befitting a censor; grave, severe. Ods. 

1636 B. Jonson Discov. ix. (1692) 183 His [Bacon's] lan- 
guage (where he could spare or pass by a jest) was nobly 
censorious. a1660 Hammonp Wes. IV. 614 (R.) To take 
upon them. .a solemn censorious majestick garb. 

Censo'riously, adv. [f. prec. +-L¥?.] Ina 
censorious manner. 

1679 L. Appison A/ahontet 128 (T.) To animadvert too 
censoriously upon their carriage. a 1691 Boye Ms. II. 
304 (R.) Vain pretenders, who speak arrogantly and cen- 
soriously both of God and men. 

Censoriousness (senso*riasnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality. of being censorious or severely 
critical ; disposition to censure or find fault. 

1651 Baxter /xf. Baft. 281. 1653 — Chr. Concord 103 
God will cause men to abhorre that censoriousness of their 
Brethren. 1709 Appison 7atler No. 102 ?5 All Females 
addicted to Censoriousness and Detraction. 1750 JOHNSON 
Ranibl. No. 50 P12 Another vice of age.. is severity and 
censoriousness. 1818 Hattam Mid. Ages (1841) I. iti. 300 
The bold censoriousness of republican historians, 

Censorium, obs. erroneous form of SENSORIUM. 

Ce'nsorize, v. rare. [f. CENSOR + -IZE.] 
trans, To act as censor over. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 1X. 144/2 Thinks that God’s cause is helped 
by insulting women. .and censorizing clergymen, 

Censorship (se'nsdufip). [see “SHIP. ‘ 

1. The office of a Roman censor (or its period). 

1600 Hotranp Livy 264 (R.) To stand for a censorship, 
1869 Raw inson Anc. Hist. 361 The dignity of the censor- 
ship was. .lessened by the /Emilian law. 

2. gen. The office or function of a censor (see 
CENSOR sd. 2); official supervision. 

1sgt Percivatt Sp. Dict., Censura, the censorship or 
judgement. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 1. iii. (1851) 157 Other 
thing then a Christian censorship. 1856 FroupE //ést. 
Eng. 1. 292 There was no censorship upon speech. aK 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 42 If I were a lawgiver, I would 
exercise a censorship over the poets. 

b. spec. of the press: see CENSOR sd. 2 b. 

1827 Hatvam Const, Hist, (1876) 111. xv. 166 Even during 
the existence of a censorship, a host of unlicensed publica- 
tions. .bore witness to the inefficacy of itsrestrictions. 1841 
W. Spatoine /taly & Jt. Jsi. 111. 80 In the middle of 
1806, a decree of the viceroy declared, that no literary cen- 
sorship should be instituted. 1855 Macautay ‘ist. Exg. 


Also 7-9 -ean. 


oe 


CENSUAL. 


IV. 540 The law which subjected the press to a censorship. 
1876 GREEN Short Hist. viii. § 5 (1882) 514 ‘he censorship 
struck fiercer blows at the Puritan press. 

@. as a university or college office. 

1880 T. Fowrer Locke it. 12 The Censorship of Natural 
Philosophy..he appears never to have held. 

Censour, obs. f. CENSER, CENSOR, CENSURE. 

Censual (scnsizal), a. [ad. late L. censualis, 
f. censts : see CENSUS.] 

1. Of or relating to a census. 

1613 in Hart. Alisc. (Malh.) I1}. 153 He caused the whole 
realm to be described in a censual roll {NDomesday]. 1711 
J. Gace Reff. Wall's Inf. Baptism 470 The censual rolls 
of Augustus, 1845 SrocquELer Hlanddk. Brit, [udia (1854) 
135 Wires estematic investigator into censual truth. 

+ 2. ? Subject to tax or tribute; see CENSE 50,2 

1741 T. Ropinson Gavelkind i. 3 Censual or Rent-Service 


nd, 
+ Censur. Oés. [app. corruption of F. sazgsere, 
Picard form of saxgsue.] A leech. 


1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 155 Applying of censurs or 
bloud-suckers. 

Censurable (se'nsiitrab’l, -fitirab’l), a. [f. CEn- 
SURE v, + -ABLE.] Subject to formal censurc ; 
worthy of censure; blamable, culpable; to be 
found fault with. 

1635 Wentworth in Ellis Orig. Lett. nu. 276 111. 286, } 
doubte he will lose his place, and be found deeply censur- 
able in the Castle-‘Chamber. 1644 Br. Maxwett Prerog. 
Chr. Kings t. 12 The Pope was deposable (not onely censur- 
able) by a Councell. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 35 Ready to 
censure what is not justly censureable. 1751 JoHNson 
Ram6l, No. 173 #13 There is no kind of tmpertinence more 
justly censurable. 1810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 264 On 
the declared ground of censurable misconduct. 

Hence Ce'nsurablene:ss, Ce:nsurabi-lity, the 
quality of being censurable ; Ce-nsurably adv., in 
a censurable manner. 

1654 R. WuitLock Mann. of English 493(T.) This and 
divers other are alike in their censurableness by the un- 
skilfull. 1819 Adeidlard & Hed. 321 Its uncharitableness Is 
full of censurableness, 1884 PArladelphia Public Ledger 
17 Apr., The fact .. adds to their censurability. 1828 
D’Israeri Chas. J, I. vi. 186 That Charles 1. was censur- 
ably remiss in not hanging all these priests, 1885 A/anch. 
Exam,10 July 5/1 No one was..censurably responsible. 

Censural, a. rare. [f. CENSURE 7+-AL.] 

1708 Kersey, Censura/, belonging to Valuations, or As- 
sessments. 1721-1800 in Baitey; 1731 vol. II. Censural 
Book, a register of taxations. 


Ce'nsurate. [f. CeNsuRE 54+ aTE!.] A cen- 
sorial body. 
1803 Annu. Reg. 643 The Censurate is a committee of 


twenty-one members, nominated by the colleges .. It shall 
reside at Cremona. 
‘Censure (sc nsitiz, senfiir), 56. Also 4-7 
sensure, 5 sensour, 6 censoure, censer. [a. F. 
censure, ad. L. censiira (so in It., Pr., Sp., Pg.) 
censorship, judgement, f. cezs- ppl. stem of cerzsé-re.] 
+1. A judicial sentence; esf. 2 condemnatory 
judgement. Oés. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron, clxiii. iii, He should it haue by 
execucion due, By sensours of theyr churche and hole sen- 
tence, 1547-64 Bautpwin Mor. Philos, iii. (Palfr.) 6 Ac- 
cording to the infallible censure of God. 1637 Laun (¢rt/e), 
Speech in the Starr-Chamber at the Censure of Bastwick, 
Burton and Prinn. 1647 May Hist. Pard. 1. vi. 115 He was 
brought to..the House of Lords to receive his Censure. 
1712 Br. T. Wison in Keble Zi ix. (1863) 295 A person.. 
is ordered to be dragged after a boat at Douglas .. and the 
Governor is desired to give his order for soldiers and a boat 
to execute this censure. 1727 Swirt Guéliver t. vii. 82 The 
council thought the loss of your eyes too easy a censure. 

b. sfec. ‘A spiritual punishment inflicted by 
some ccclesiastical judge.” Ayliffe. (The earliest 
recorded sense.) 

138. Wyciir Se/. Wks. II1. 361 Censures pat pe fend 
blowip, as ben suspendingis, enterditingis, cursingis, and rei- 
singis of croiserie. 1494 FaBYAN vt. clxvi. 161 He purchasyd 
agayne hym the censures of holy churche, & accursed the 
sayde Bawdewyn. at Tittotson Serm. I. xxv. (R.) 
The publick censures of the church. 1726 AvLirre Parerg. 
155. 1845 Gravesin Encycl. Metrop. 784/1 The deprivation 
of spiritual advantages, and the censures of the Church. 

+2. A formal judgement or opinion (of an ex- 
pert, referee, etc.). Ods. 

crsss Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VIL] (1878) 81 Reasons 
.. to underprop..the Censures.. of the said universities. 
1625 UssHeR Ausw. Fesuit 305 The Interlinearie Bible 
approued by the Censure of the Vniversitie of Louain. 

+3. gen. Judgement; opinion, es~. expressed 
opinion; criticism. Ods. or arch. 

1576 Rareicn Pref. Verses Gascotgne's Steel Gl., To 
write my censure of this booke. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. ///, u. 
il, 144. C1611 CHAPMAN /dtad xi. 655 But, for me, I'll 
relate Only my censure what’s our best. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunatk, y. 2531 Give me thy free and true censure. 1649 
Bre, Hatt Cases Consc. Pref., Though unworthy to pass my 
censure on such a subject. 1715-20 Pore //rad in. 288 Our 
ears refute the censure of our eyes. 1805 Foster Ess. ti. iv. 
164 The collective censure of mankind. 

4. spec. An adverse judgement, unfavourable 
opinion, hostile criticism ; blaming, finding fault 
with, or condemning as wrong; expression of dis- 
approval or condemnation. (The usual sense.) 

1603 Suaks. Aeas. for M. Wt. it. 197 No might nor great- 
hesse in mortality can censure scape. 1606-33 Br. Hatt 
Occas. Medit. (1851) 15 They, that, upon the hearing of 


one part, rashly pass their sentence, whether of acquittal 
or censure. 


1702 Eng. Theophrast. 23 An author ought to 
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receive with an equal modesty both the Praise and censure 
of other People. 1713 Swirt Ox //ismself, Vices of the 
aver sort, Tobacco, censure. .pride and port. 1748 ANSON 

‘oy. 1. x. (ed. 4) 334 The whole conduct of this navigation 
seems liable to very great censure. 1844 Emerson Lect. 
Vng. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) Hi. 306 Our sensitiveness to 
foreign and especially English censure. 

5. Censorship; the office or action of a ccnsor. 
a. Of the anctent Roman censors (=L. censiira): 
also concr. (obs.). 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Auret, (1546) C iij, The 
Censure, whoe gouerned Rome. 1598 Barcxiey Fedic. Man 
(1631) 609 Plinie said to his master ‘T'rajan—the life of a 
Prince ts a censure, that is to say, the rule, the square, the 
line and the forme of an honest life. 1862 Merivace Xoo. 
Emp. (1865) IV. xxxiii. 86 The censure of Camillus... was 
celebrated, /érd¢,. xxxy. 200 The censure or prefecture of 
manners, , . 

b. Of any official supervisor, e.g. of the censor 
of the press. 

1663 GerBiER Counsel 48 The Clarke of the works, ought 
to be subject to the censure of the Surveyor. 1887 /’a// 
Mall G.15 Nov. 14/1 It is..not easy to get one’s papers 
sent on without censure, 

6. Correction ; esf. critical recension or revision 


of a literary work. rare. 

1613 R. C. Zable Alphé. (ed. 3), Censure, correction, or 
reformation. 1837-8 Hattam //ist. Lit. (1855) I. 386 So 
arduous a task as the thorough censure of the Vulgate text. 

+7. An assessment, a tax. Ods. (Cf. CENSE sd,2) 

1641 Sched. Grievances in Rushw. Hist. Codd. mi. (1692) 1. 
221 By reason. .of extream Usage and Censures, Merchants 
are beggar’d. 

b. (Sce quot.) ? Ods, 

21547 Cust. Manors Braunton (MS. penes R. Dymond, 
Esq.), Penants having ther chyldern in howshold with theym 
under their governaunce and charge not to be presented for 
a Censur tyll tyme that they do be of full age by statute 
and put owte in huys from theem for wagys or otherwise to 
be maried then after that they be presented for censur. 
1691-1713 Brount Law Dict. 1729-62 G. Jacop Law 
Dict., Censure, a custom called by thts name, observed in 
divers manors in Cornwall and Deyon, where all persons 
residing therein above the aze of sixteen are cited to swear 
fealty to the lord, and to pay tid. per poll, and id. per ann. 
ever after; and these thus sworn are called censers. 1768 E. 
Buys Dict. Terms of Art. 1797- Tomuns Law Dict. 

Censure (se‘nsitu, senj'ii1),v. [a. F. cessure-r 
(16th c. in Littré), f. ceseszere sb.] 

+1. trans. To form or give a ‘ccnsure’ or 
opinion of ; to estimate, judge of, pass judgement 
on, criticize, judge. Ods. 

1590 GREENE ever foo date (1600) 32 No further euidence 
came to censure the allegation. 1592 No-body § Somte-b. 
(1878) 280 Peruse our evidence and censure it According to 
your wisdome. 1601 SHAKS. Ful. C. i. it. 16, 164z R. Car- 
PENTER “Lxperience t. xill. 56 The mouth .. censuring all 
that passes, by the taste. 1729 FRANKLIN Ess. Wks. 1840 
II. 276 As this essay is wrote and published with haste .. | 
hope I shall be censured with candor, 

+2. With complemental adj. or phrase: To 
judge (an object) to be (of such a kind). Obs. 

1597 Sir R. Cecit in Ellis Ortg. Lett. 1. 234, 1 am con- 
tented in this to be censured idle. 1610 A/fsfvfom. vi. 137 
We censure thy advice as oracles. 1819 Let. in Eng. & 
Geri, (1865), 1..censure this for no more then a wild imagin- 
ation. 1628 WitHEeR Brit, Rememtb. y. 704 They censure 
me unkinde or impudent. 1646 Futter Wounded Conse. 
(1841) 288 Eli..censured Hannah .. to be drunk with wine. 
1710 Pripeaux Ovig. Tithes v. 283 Censuring it to be done 
by the Instinct of the Devil. +. : : 

+ 3. To form or give an opinion; to judge, esti- 
mate. Ods. a@. intr. with of or (rarely) o72. 

1589 Warner Ab, Eng. vit. xxxiv. (1612) 167 Too yong 
were ye to censure of your yncles tyranie. 1591 SHaks. 
Two Gent. 1.ii.19. 1607 Heywoop Wem. Kilde w. Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 Il. 104 Most severelycensur'd on. 1618 LatHaM 
2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 148 Censure better of me. 1682 
Otway Venice Pres. 11.1, Oh thou too rashly censur’st of 
my loue! : 

+b. with sxdord. cl. (or pron.) as object. 

1598 SytyvesTeR Dx Bartas u. i. 1. (1641) 90/2 To censure 
how this change befell Our wits come short. 1609 HEywoop 
Brit. Troy m. xii, Hard it were to censure which were 
fairer. 1623 WessteR Duch. Walfey wt. i, Your graver 
heads .. what censure they? 1652 H. Bet tr. Luther's 
Collog. 208 We ought to censure and hold that we are 
justified by faith. 

te. absol. Obs. 

1613 Heywoop Silver Age im. Wks. 1874 111. 162 Come 
we hither To trifle or to censure? 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 6 
Ten censure wrong, for one who writes amiss. 

+4. To pronounce judicial sentence on; to sen- 
tence fo. Obs. 

1603 SHaxs. Meas. for M. u. i. 29 When 1, that censure 
him, do so offend, Let mine owne Iudgement patterne out 
my death. 1618 Botton Florus (1636) 261 Cato censured 
them to death for their treason. 1621 SuincsBy Diary (1836) 
316 My lord chancellor [Bacon] was this daie censured to go 
to the tower duringe the Kinges pleasure, 1624 Cart. SMITH 
Virginia y. 193 Some were censured to the whipping post. 
1682 Lng. Elect. Sheriffs 27 He was censured .. to be de- 
graded of all Honours and Titles. 

+t b. To adjudge Zo be. Ods. 

1640 YorKE Union Hon. an. 1215 King Johns covenant 
was censured to be void. : 

5. To pronounce an adverse judgement on, ex- 
press disapproval of, criticize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current sense.) 

1596 Drayton Legends t. 409 Duke Robert justly censured 
stood, For Disobedience and unnaturall Pride. _1625 Bacon 
Ess. Followers & Fr. (Arb.) 39 Would not Censure, or 
Speake ill of a Man. ¢17r0 Swirt Ws, (1841) 1}. 24 Dis- 


CENSUS. 


courses. . which instead of being censured, were universally 
approved. 1779 Jounson L. /’, Wks. 1816 X. 138 He was 
censured as covetous. 1828 Wuarety Ahet. in Lacyel. 
Metrop, 296/1 ‘Yheir ill-success will probably lead thein to 
censure the proposed method. 

+b. With of: To charge (a person) with ‘some 
fault). Ods. 

1634 Jackson Creed vul. xxvii, This .. writer sometinies 
censures the seventy interpreters of ignorance in the Ilebrew 
tongue. 1653 AsHweLt Fides A post. 58 (He) night be not 
undeservedly censured of Arrogancy. 

ce. With sudord. clause. rare. 

1853 F. W. Newman Odes f/orace 18 We rather lament 
than censure that he had no inward strength to combat cir- 
cumstances so unfavourable. 

d. absol. 

8702 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¥. Gt. Brit. 1. u. iit. 11743) 356 
They..proceed accordingly to censure or comniend, as they 
find cause. a@ 1763 SHENSTONE IVs. (1764) 1. 54 The souls 
.. That never flatter’d, injur'd, censur’d, strove. 

+6. trans. To exercise censorship over. Ods. 
rare. (Cf. CENSURE sé, 5.) | 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xxiii. § 49 How the practice. 
profession, and erudition of law is to be censured and 
governed. 

Censure, ols. form of CENSER. 

Ce-nsureless, «2. rave. [f. Censure sd. + 
-LESS.] Without censurc. 


1683 Porpace Myst. Div. To Rdr. 6 Let me therefore be- 
seech you to be censureless, till the Day of the Lord cometh. 
Censurer (sc nsiitras, -f'iroz. Also 6 cen- 
sorer. [f. CENSURE v. + -ER!.] Onc who censttrcs. 
+1, =CeEnsort sé. 1, 2. Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 206 Cato, being 
the Censurer of the election. 1621 Bk, Disctp. Ch. Scot. 89 
Sonie to be censurers of the manners of the people. 

+ 2. A judge, a critic. Oés. 

1575-85 Axe. SANDYs Sera. (1841) 106 To be favourable 
censurers of our brethren. 1624 Hinecen Gurtarh. 1x. 454 
How can I..bee a just and equall censurer of such divine 
beauties ? 1661 Origen’s Opin. in Phanix (1721) 1. 81 As 
candid and equal a Censurer as you are. 

3. One who finds fault, blames, or condemns. 

158 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. To Rdr., Like to 
malicious censorers. @1674 CLARENDON //ist. Red. (1720) 
IKI. x1. 184 A free Speaker and Censurer of their affected 
behaviour. 1724 Swtrr Addie, I’m too profuse, some 
cens'rers cry. 1751 Jounson Rambl, No. 165?7 My op- 
ponents and censurers tacitly confessing their despair. 
1882 A. W. Waro Dickens vii. 205 That Dickens had such 
a inanner his most supercilious censurer will readily allow. 

Censureship. = CENSORSHIP. 

1606 HoLtanp Sefton. 50 Hee had not the honourable 
title of Censureship. 1611 SpeeD Ast. Gt. Brit. 1x. xvi. § 54 
To begin his vsurped censureship and dictature. 1835 
Reeve tr, De Tocqueville's Democr, in Amer. 1, vi. 138 
The censureship of the laws. 

Ce‘nsuring, vé/. sb. [f. Censure v. + -1vG 1.) 
The action of the verb CENSURE. 

1s99 Marston Sco. Villante 166 Each quaint fashion- 
monger..Tainting thy lines with his lewd censuring. abs 
Artif. Handsom. (1662) 2 The secret censurings or back- 
biting whispers of some. 1685 J. Scott CAr. Life vii. (1747) 
IXI. 443 The Power of censuring. 

Ce‘nsuring, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG ?.] 
That censures. 

1606 SHaks. Ant. §& CZ. Y. ii. 57 The showting Varlotarie 
Of censuring Rome. 1638 Bromr 4 utifodes Introd. Verses, 
To censuring Criticks. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 
p. xiii, The censuring Part of Mankind. 

+ Censurious, 2. Obs. =CENSORIOUS. 

1604 T. Wricht Passions iv. ii. § 8. 143 Araigned at the 
tribunall of euery.. censurious Aristarchs vnderstanding. 
1684 Baxter Answ. Theol. Dial, 22 Censurious disputes. 

+Censurist. Os. [f. Cexsure+-ist.] A 
professed or systematic censurer. 

1627-8 FertHam Resolves, The captious and critical cen- 
surist. 1641 1. H. Petit. agst. Pocklington 5 He censures 
the Censurist for bold and impious. 1670 G. H. tr. //is¢. 
Cardinals 29. 


+ Ce‘nsury. Obs. [irreg. f. L. censtva, or F. 
censure, with the ending of tnxjury, perjury, etc.] 
=CENSURE sé, 1 b. 

1494 Fasyan vit. 363 He thretened hym with the censuries 
of the Churche. 1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. I. ccxlil. 358 
That he shulde constreyne by censuries of the Churche. 


Census (se'nsis), sd. [L. census registering of 
Roman citizens and their property, registered 
property, wealth, f. ceszsére to rate, assess, estimate. ] 

1. The registration of citizens and thetr property 


in ancicnt Rome for purposes of taxation. 

1634 Preston .Vew Covt. 337 If there should be a Census 
of men, as one may so say..as there was wont to be among 
the Romans. 1646 J. Bensricce Isera acc, 28 The first 
worke of the Census was to value every mans estate. 1781 
Gipson Dec?. §& F. 11. 63 An accurate census, or survey, was 
the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion which 
every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the public 
service. 31880 MuiruraD Garus 469 Entry of the name of 
a slave, by his owner’s authority, in the census..was one 
of the Civil modes of freeing him. i | 

+2. Applicd to certain taxes, ¢esf.a capitation 


or poll-tax. Odés. walt 

1613 Purcnas Pilgy. 1. 1v. xvi. 373 What is properly called 
Census, the poll-money of his subjects. 17§6 NvuGEst 
Montesquien's Spir, Laws (1758) 11. xxx. xv. 370 What they 
called census at that time was a tax raised upon the bond- 
men. 1828 Hacran WVra. slges 1872) J. 326 [le paid a 
capitation tax or census tothe state, 1828-64 Ty1t.r //sst, 
Scot. 1.270 Pensions from the census of their burgesses. 


CENSUS. 


3. An official enumeration of the population of a 
country or district, with various statistics relating 
to them, Also ad/rzé. 

_Acensus of the population has been taken every tenth year 
since 1790 in the United States of America, since 1791 in 
France, and since 1801 in Great Britain. In Ireland the 
earliest census was in 1813, since which it has been taken 
simultaneously with that of Great Britain. 

1769 Gotpsm. Rom. Hist. (1786) II. 115 The census, or 
numbering the people. 1789 Covstit. U. S.i.§ 9 No capit- 
ation or other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration [of inhabitants] hereinbefore 
directed to be taken. 1820 J. MarsHatt Const. Opin. (1839) 
213 A census exhibiting the numbers of the respective 
states. 1846 McCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 448 
Summary Account of the Population .. at the periods at 
which Censuses have been taken. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 
(1858) I. i. 3 A rough census was taken at the time of the 
Armada. 

b. aétrid., asin census return; census-paper, a 
paper left at each house, to be filled up with the 
names, ages, etc., of the inmates, and returned to 
the enumerators on the day of taking the census. 

1846 M‘Cutrocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 611 The 
number given in the census returns, 


Census, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
take a census of, enumerate in a census. 

1881 77mes 11 Apr., The visitors were called to be censused. 

Cent! (sent). [a. F. cea hundred, or ad. L. 
centum or It. cenlo. (The etymology does not 
justify senses 3, 4, exc. as ce may be a contraction 
of centime, centestmum, or other equivalent of 
‘hundredth’.)] 

+1.?A hundred. fa. F. cezt.] Obs. 


@ 1400 Octoutan 1463 Hy[s] massengers. .broght with hem 
many stout cent Of greet lordynges. 

2. Per cent: for (in, to) every hundred; used in 
stating a proportion ; esp. of the rate of interest. 

[Perh. at first in the It. form fer cento ‘for a hundred’; 
then pseudo-latinized as fer centum (which could not have 
been used in Latin) Whether fer cent. is merely an ab- 
breviation of this, or is more or less due to the French Jour 
cent, ‘for a hundred’, is not clear.] 

1568 Gresnam in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 182 11. 314 Th’ interest 
of xij. per cent by the yeare. 1583 J. NewBery Le?. in 
Purchas Prler. 11. (1625) 1643 The exchange .. is sixtie per 
cento. 1635 Austin AZed7¢.240 Not as heere ten or fifteene 
per Centum. 1663 GerBlER Coxzsel 65 These Deales are 
. sold from foure pound per. Cent. to six pound per. Cent. 
1667 Pepys Diary 30 Aug., By that means my ro per cent 
will continue to me the longer. a 1687 Petty Ped. Avith. 
vi. (r691) 99 The Interest thereof was within this fifty years, 
at roé. per Cent. forty years ago, at 82 and now at 6¢, 1720 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5825/3 The Interest of one Penny per Cen- 
tum per Diem. 1843 J. A. Smit Product. Farming 153 
The ash of the turnip bulb contains 164 per cent. of soda. 
1846 McCutrocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) I. 403 During 
the ro years ending with 1850, the entire population in- 
creased at the rate of 13 per cent. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. 54 People fancy that, if they get 25 per cent. more 
money wages, they must be 25 per cent. more wealthy. 
1888 Resol, Ho. Comm.6 July, That the Consolidated Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities and the Reduced Three 
Pounds per Centum Annuities shall be redeemable, etc. . 

b. Three ( four, five, etc.) per cents = three (etc.) 
per cent stocks, ¢.¢. public securities bearing that 
rate of interest. Also aftr7b. 

1822 Byron $a x1. xxvii, Where are those martyred 
saints the five per cents? 1828 SoutHEy Zf. A. Cunning- 
ham, Of loans, of omnium, and of three per cents. 1844 
W. H. Maxwe te Sforts & Adv, Scotl. xiv. (1855) 128 Her 
four-per-cents. were conveyed to her nephew. 1888 J. Mor- 
LeY Burke 291 A charge on the four and a half per cent. 
fund, 

e. Cent per cent. a hundred for every hundred ; 
interest equal in amount to the principal; loosely, 
a proportion which approaches this. 

1576 Gascoicne Steele G?, (Arb.) 71 To gaine no more, but 
Cento por cento. ¢1677 Marvett Growth Popery 38 Pay 
Cent. per Cent. more than the things are worth. 1705 Mrs. 
CENTLivRE Gamester 1, O, impudence, she calls Cent per 
Cent fair dealing. 1709 E. W. Life Donna Rosina 36 The 
Cargo he had brought home at Cent per Cent profit. 17.. 
Burns Cure for adi Care iii, There centum per centum, the 
cit with his purse. 3r82z T. MircHert Avistoph. Il. 127 
Hence with your registers, your cents-per-cent. 1884 7?y2es 
(weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 15/2 A score or so of sheep, which he 
had sold for nearly cent. per cent. in Scotland. 

3. A hundredth. ? Oés. 

1685 J. Warner in Boyle “ist. Air xvii. (1692) 134 The 
Mercury subsided 9 Cents of an Inch. 

4. In various monetary systems the term used 
for the hundredth part of a standard unit. 

a. In United States of America (also in Canada, 
British Guiana, and many other British colonies) : 
The hundredth part ofa dollar; a copper (or nickel) 
coin of this value, nearly equal to a half-penny of 
Great Britain. (Often taken as the type of the 
smallest current coin; whence such expressions as 
‘I don’t care a cent for’.) 

Apparently the first mention of cex¢ occurs in the letter 
of Robert Morris to the U.S. Congress in 1782, suggesting 
that the American monetary unit should be the 444pq of a 
dollar, and that a coin equal to 100 of these or 7's of a dollar 
(about 3}¢. Eng.) should be made, and called a cez¢. This 
proposal was not taken up; but it may have suggested the 
name ‘cent’ for the coin=+4}¢ of a dollar, ordained by the 
Continental Congress on 8 August 1786 (see quot.). There 
exists, however, an American copper token, commonly 
called the Washington cent, bearing on one side a head in 


trans. To 


220 


a wreath with the legend ‘ Washington and Independence’, 
and date ‘1783’; on the other the words ‘One Cent’, and 
the exergue zAq. But it is not certain that 1783 represents 
the date of issue; this token was probably struck as late 
as 1789, the date 1783 being merely that of the conclusion 
of the War of Independence. Previously to the coining of 
the cent, or 5%, of a dollar, and down to 1789, accounts were 
kept in dollars and ninetieths, a relic of the time when the 
Spanish piastre or piece of eight reals, called by the colonists 
‘dollar’, was worth 7s. 6d. ‘90 pence! of the money of account 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. (From notes communicated 
by the late Prof. J. W. Andrews of Marietta Coll., Ohio.) 
1782 Morris in Sparks Life & Writ, (1832) 1. 275 One 
hundred [units] would be the lowest silver coin, and might 
be called a Cent. 1786 Ord. Continent. Congress. U.S. 
8 Aug., Mills, Cents, Dimes, Dollars. 1804 MitcHett in 
Naval Chron, XIII. 160‘Seamen pay twenty Cents. 1837 
W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 45 To pause at any paltry 
consideration of dollars and cents. 1863 FR. Lageee 


Resid. Georgia 40, 1 will give a cent to every little boy © 


or girl, 1872 Raymonp Séatis¢t. Mines & Mining 335 
Potatoes, 6 cents. per pound; sugar, 20 to 30 cents. 

b. The hundredth part of the florin of the 
Netherlands. 


e. A (French) centime. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 302, 47 francs 20 cents. 1851 
J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 111 A chair without cushion, 
two cents; a chair with cushion, four cents. 

+Cent 2. Os. Forms: 6-7 saunt, saint, 
cente, 7 sent, 6- cent. [‘Called cent, because 
100 was the game’ (Nares). If so, the word is, 
originally, the same as prec., but prob. taken inde- 
pendently from some Romanic lang. No evidence 
of such a name in Fr., Sp., or It., has however 
been produced, and the matter remains at present 
merely a conjecture.] 

1. An old game at cards, said to have been of 
Spanish origin, and to have resembled piquet, with 
one hundred as the point that won the game. 
(See Nares, and Singer Ast. Playing Cards 267.) 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 12 Because I alleged ignorance [of 
dice] .. we fell to saunt, five games acrown. 1576 Househ. 
Bk. Ld. North in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. Il. 244 Lost at 
Saint..15s. 1577 NortHprooke Dicing (1843) 9 To play— 
post, cente, glebe. or such other games. 1594 CAREW 
Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 112 Playing at Cent, and at 
Triumph, though not so far forth as the Primero of Al- 
maigne. 1600 Rowianps Lett. Humours Blood iii. 58 He 
hath Cardes for any kind of game, Primero, Saunt; or 
whatsoever name. 1608 Macuin & Marxn. Dumb Knight 
in Dodsley 1V. 483 (N.) It is not saint, but cent, taken from 
hundreds. 1611 Cotcr., M/artage..a game at cards resem- 
bling (somewhat) our Saint. 1636 Davenant JVits in Dods- 
ley (380) VIII. 419 Whilst their glad sons are left seven 
for their chance At hazard, hundred, and all made at sent. 
1636 W. Denny in Aun. Dubrensia (1877) 16 Cent for those 
Gentry, who their states have marr’d, That Game befitts 
them, for they must discard. 

2. A particular counter used in playing Ombre. 

1768 Bettecour Acad. of Play go You are first to distribute 
twenty Counters and nine Fish to each Player; and re- 
member that each Fish is worth twenty Counters, and is 
called a Cent. You will then agree on the value of the Fish 
whether it shall be five, ten, twenty or thirty pence. 1878 
H. H. Gisss Ombre 8 The larger round counters which used 
to be called Cents count as twenty points. 

3. Comb, + cent-foot, a game at cards. 

(1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 35 Suche playing at foote 
Saunt without Cardes.] 1640 Bratnwait Bozdster Lect. 
163 Playes at Cent-foot purposely to discouer the pregnancy 
of her conceit. c16s0 — Barnabecs Frnd. (1818) 53 At 
Cent-foot I often moved her to love me whom I loved. 

Centage (sentédz). [f. Czntl+-acx.] Rate 
by the hundred; =PER-CENTAGE (which is now 
the usual term). 

1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 271 It is proper to add 
this centage to the aggregate sum oftherent. 1807 SouTHEY 
Espriella’s Lett, (1814) I. 69 He stipulated for a centage 
upon the clear increase of revenue above a certain sum. 
1809 R. Lancrorp /ztrod. Trade 130 Brokerage, centage 
or sum paid toa broker. 1832 Cuatmers Pol. Econ. vii. 
245 There is scarcely any centage of taxation, however 
great, that would discourage cultivation. 

+Centaine, -ayne. Obs. rare. [a. F. cen- 
laine, OF. centeine (Pr. & Sp. centena):—L. cen- 
téna neut. pl.,a hundred things each.] A company 
of a hundred. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 281b, He should ayde 
hym..with certen centaynes of horsemen. 

Cental (sental). [f L. cezd-m a hundred, 
?after guznta/, or perh. dual, plural.) A weight 
of one hundred pounds avoirdupois, first intro- 
duced into the Liverpool cornmarket on I Feb. 
1859 and legalized by an Order in Council issued 
4 Feb. 1879. 

(The name was proposed by Mr. Danson, a barrister.) 

1870 Athenzum 8 Oct. 470/1 Some years ago the corn 
trade of Liverpool became convinced that a great improve- 
ment would be effected by the adoption of one common 
measure. The result was that the cental of 100 lb, avoir- 
dupois was unanimously agreed to in that town. 1883 
Times 9 Mar., A short Bill which has been introduced this 
session .. to render the use of the cental compulsory in all 
dealings in corn and the dry products thereof. 1887 Pad/ 
Mall G. 5 Aug. 7/1 The price having reached the abnormal 
figure of 2dols. 17 c, per cental. 

Centapee, -pie, obs. var. of CENTIPEDE. 


Centaur (se‘nt61). Forms: (4-5 A/. centauros, 
-rus, 4 centaury), 4-5 sentawre, 5-7 cen- 
taure, 6 centure, 5- centaur. [ad. L. cenfazr- 


CENTAURY. 


us, a. Gr, Kévtaupos in same sense; of unsettled 
origin: see Liddell & Scott.] 

1. A%yihol. A fabulous creature, with the head, 
trunk, and arms of a man, joined to the body and 
legs of a horse. In early Greek literature the 
name appears as that of a savage race of Thessaly, 
supposed by some to have been the first expert 
riders the Greeks were acquainted with, and hence 
to have given rise to the subsequent fables. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jfonk's T, 109 Off Hercules.. He of Cen- 
tauros leyde the boost adoun. 1475 Caxton Fason 8 These 
Centaurs were an C men that alway helde hem in armes 
for to kepe the countreye of thessaylle. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
(1860) 21 He made tame the proude beestis clepid Centaurus, 
that be halfe man and halfe best. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. 
india 44 Thinking that he hadde bin a Centaure and that 
the Horse and man was all one incorporate. 1601 Hor- 
Lanp Pdiny 1, 189 The Thessalians called Centaures, in- 
habiting neere to the mountain Pelius, were the first that 
fought on horseback. 1616 BuLLoKar, Ceztaures, People 
of Thessalie. 1680 H. More A focad, Apoc.88 Such monsters 
as are usually called Centaures. 1794 Suttivan View Nat, 
II. 177 Many. .have held the mammouth to be as fabulous 
asthe centaur. 1885 Mag. of Art Sept. 443/1 The shaggy 
centaur, all beast in mood and well-nigh all beast in form. 

2. fig. a. An unnatural hybrid creation. b. An 
intimate union of two diverse natures. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sins vu. (Arb.) 49 Sixe of these Cen- 
tuares (that are halfe man, halfe beast, and halfe diuell), 
1641 Mitton Animadz, (1851) 243 Make our selves rather 
the Bastards, or the Centaurs of their spirituall fornications. 
1820 Byron ¥xax v. clviii, Why don’t they knead two vir- 
tuous souls for life, Into that moral centaur, man and wife? 
1883 W. J. Stiteman in Century Mag. Oct. 826 Master and 
servant..a kind of social Centaur, a single brain and a 
double body. 

3. One of the southern constellations. ~ 

[1ssx Recorpe Cast. Knowd. (1556) 270 There standeth 
the centaure Chiron..he hath in him 37 starres.] 1667 
Mitton ?. Z. x. 328 Satan in likeness of an Angel bright 
Betwixt the Centaure and the Scorpion stearing, 1836 
Penny Cycl. V1. 414/2 From Ptolemy’s catalogue, it is 
evident that he considered the Centaur as holding the wolf 
.-in one hand, and a thyrsus in the other. 


+4. A kind of ship. Oés. 

162z Marynes Anc, Law-Merch. 173 To describe the 
diuersitie of ships, as Carracks, Galleons, Galeasses, Gal- 
leys, Centaureis, ships of Warre, Flyboats, Busses, and all 
other kind of ships and vessells. 

5. alirib. and Comé., as centaur-power ; centaur- 
like adj. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 115 Asif Centaur-like he had 
beene one peece with the horse. 1759 SteRNE Tr. Shandy 
1, x, The horse was as good as the rider deserved .. they 
were—centaur-like—both ofa piece. 1876 Gro. Eriot Dax, 
Der. 1. vii. 123 The thrill of social vanities and centaur- 
power which belong to human kind. 

Hence (chiefly once-words) Centaurdom, the 
estate of centaurs (cf. quot. 1883 in 2b). Centaur- 
esque a., in the style of a centaur. Centauress, 
a female centaur. Centau-rial a., pertaining to 
centaurs. Centau‘rian a., Centau‘ric a., of the 
nature of a centaur. Ce'ntaurize v., to behave 


brutally like a centaur. 

1883 W. J. Smitiman in Century Mag. Oct. 826 Refusing 
to recognize Centaurdom as the highest human good. 1842 
Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 160 Something centaur- 
esque and of twofold nature. 1754 Younc Cextaur Ded., 
All but Centauresses are prudes with you. 1841-4 ANTHON 
Classic. Dict. s.v. Centauri, [Buttmann] supposes Hippo- 
damia to have been a Centauress, married to the prince of 
the Lapithe, 1883 W. J. Stittman in Century Mag. Oct. 
826 The bluest blood being that of him whose remote fore- 
fathers did but follow the original centaurial proposition of 
taking all they wanted wherever they found it. 7d7d, 827 
This very class which I have in no disparaging sense termed 
Centauric, the aristocracy, where social independence has 
reached its highest. 1846 Moz.ry ss. (1878) I. 246 Com- 
mon sense rejects his. .centaurian image of an evangelising 
sceptic. 1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pag. Idol. 11. 491 The 
centauric form of Chivan. 1755 Younc Cez¢axr ii, Time 
was, when to centaurize was less ridiculous. 

Centaury (sentOri, -ari). Forms: (1 cen- 
taurie, 4-5 centauria), 4-5 centaure, -ture, 
sentaurye, 5 centary(e, -torye, 6 sentorye, 
centuary, 6-7 centorie, centaurie, (7 centry), 
6-9 centory, 6- centaury. [ad. med.L. centaurea, 
-ta, for L. centauréum, or centaurion, a. Gr. Kev- 
ravpeov, or Kevtavpiov, f. névravpos CENTAUR.] 

1. A plant, of which the medicinal properties 
were said to have been discovered by Chiron the 
centaur; twospecies were distinguished, Cenfaurion 
majus, and C. minus (also lepion). The herbalists 
identified these (probably correctly) with two 
Gentianaceous plants, More or Yellow Centaury 
(Chlora perfoliata), and Common or Lesser Cen- 
taury (Erpthrea Centaurenm). Uence Centaury 
is sometimes uscd as the book-name for all the 
species of Exythrea. ; : 

[ex000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 186 Nim centaurian pet is fel- 
terre sume hatad.. eord geallan.] ¢1386 CHaucer Nonne 
Pr, T. 143 Take youre laxatyues Of lawriol Centaure 
[v. 7. sentaurye, Centure} and ffumetere. 1483 Cath. 
Angl, 56 Centary, centauria, felterre, 1542 LINACRE 
Macers Herbal in Prior Plant-n. s.v., More Centory or 
Earthgall hath..yelowe flowers, 1551 TURNER Herbal t. 
Ija, Centaurium minus, that is the les centaury .. our 
common centory in england, is an herbe lyke vnto organe, 
or wyld marierum, or saynt Johnes worte. 1599 A. M. tr. 


CENTENARIAL. 


Gabelhouner's Bk. Physicke 138/1 Boyle Sentorye in wine, 
& drinck therof warme. 1601 HoLiann Pliny xxv. vi, 
The greater Centaury is that famous herbe wherewith 
Chiron the Centaure (as the report goeth) was cured. 1688 
R. Hotme Armonry un. 97/2 Yellow Centory hath the leaves 
sevenor eightona side. 1784 ‘T'wamiey Dairying 114 Cen- 
taury, lesser centaury or gentian, is an extreain bitter plant. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. IV. 8 Common Centaury 
..a pretty and frequent plant on heaths. ; 

attrib, 1647 Sin R. FansHawe tr. Guarini’s Pastor Fido 
(1676) 190 Squeesing out The juice, and mingling it with 

Centry root. ’ 

By 16th c. herbalists, Grea’ Cenlaury was 
(by some confusion) applied to a composite plant 
or plants ; and to the genus containing these the 
name Cexlaurea was appropriated by Linnzeus. 

Great Ceniaury of Tumer was C. Rhapontica, 
of Lyte and his successors, C. Scaésosa, and ‘Cen- 
taury’ has since been extended as a book-name 
to all the species, as Australian, Black, Corn, 
Erect, Mealy, Mountain Centaury. 

15st Turner //erda/ 1. 1) a, Great centaury other wyse 
called ruponticum .. the seed is like wyld safforne wrapped 
in certayn flockes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u, ix. 325 The great 
Centorie .. The flowers be of sinall hearie threddes or 
thrommes, of a lyght blewe purple colour, and they growe 
out of the scalye knoppes at the toppes of the braunches. 
1741 Compl. Fam. Piece u. iii. 386. 1794 Martyn Rovs- 
seau’s Bot. xxvi. 401 The Great or Officinal Centaury .. 
the scales of the calyx are ovate. , 

3. American’ Centaury: a name for Sabbaiia, a 
genus of North American herbs of the Gentian 
family, esp. S. angularis. 

183: J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 116 American Cen- 
taury.. This plant is a pure bitter, justly held in estimation 
as a valuable tonic and febrifuge. 

Hence Ce‘ntaurin, Ce‘ntaurite, names proposed 
for the bitter substance existing in the leaves of 
Erythrea Cenlaureum; formerly also for the 
CNICIN or bitter principle of many Composilx. 

1838 T. THomson Chem, Org. Bodies 707 Centaurite may 
be given to the bitter substance which exists in the leaves 
of the centaurea benedicta. 

Centena‘rial, a. rure. 
or pertaining to a centenary. 

1847 /dlust. Loud. News 18 Dec. 408/3 In 1788, the cen- 
tennarial day was kept up with great pomp. 

Centenarian (sent/né*riadn), a. and sé. [f. L. 
centéndri-us containing a hundred, of a hundred 
years old (f. cee¢én? a hundred each, f. cenleem a 
hundred) + aNn.J 

A. adj. 1. Of the age of a hundred years. 

1849 Miss Murock Ogilvies xii. (1875) The shroud 
of its centenarian fabricator. 1868 J. ii. Lunt Ref. Ch, 
Eng. 1.276 The almost centenarian Bishop of Chichester. 
1871 Echo 15 Aug., Tales of centenarian longevity. | 

2. Of or belonging to a centenary celebration. 

1864 Realm 13 Apr. 7 One of Burns’ centenarian bards. 

B. s¢. A person a hundred years old. 

1846 in WorceEsTER. 1856 Sat. Nev. II. 210/1 Two-thirds 
of these centenarians being women. 1877 Watiace Russia 
viii. 123 From the new born babe to the centenarian. 

Hence Centena‘rianism, the condition or fact 
of being a centenarian. 

1872 Around Oxford 104 Several cases of centenarianism 
have been known at Woodstock. 1881 Pop. Science Monthly 
XX. roo Facts concerning centenarianism are. abundant. 

+Centena‘rious, 2. Ols.—° [f. as CeNnTEN- 
ARIAN + -OUS.] = CENTENARY adj. 

1730-6 Baitey Centfenartons, belonging to 100 years. 1975 
in Asx. 

Cente‘narize, v. To honour with a ccntenary 
celebration. Hence Cente‘narized ffi. a. 

1866 Pall Mall CG. 25 July 9 We shall soon have as many 
centenarized heroes as. .canonized saints. 

Centenary (see below), a. and sd. Also 6 
centenaire, 7 centinary. [ad. L. cenléndri-us 
‘consisting of’ or ‘containing a hundred’, hence 
‘of a hundred years old’ (a sense not actually 
recorded in ancient Lat., though the corresp. sense 
occurs with the other words of the same class, 
from vicendrius of twenty years, to nondgendrius 
of ninety years old); f. cezéen7 a hundred each, 
f. centum hundred. In F. cenlenatre. 

The regularly analogous pronunciation is (se‘nt/nari); cf. 
millenary, culinary, promontory; but some say ‘senti‘nari); 
cf. catenary; others, with less reason, (sentenari), as if the 
word were centennary, and connected with cextenntnm.) 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to the space of a hundred 
years. 

1647 Futter Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 92 Centenary 

ears returned but seldom. 1688 Answ. alon's Plea 30 
The Centinary possession, as they call it, or the enjoyment 
for many Ages can make no prescription against Sove- 
reignty. ¢181x Fuse. Lect. Art iv. (1848) 452 During the 
course of nearly a centenary practice. 1830 Br. Monk 
Life Bentley :1833) 1. 190 The University of Frankfort .. 
having resolved to celebrate the centenary anniversary 
of its foundation. 1857 H. Matter Zest. Rocks x. 410 
Dividing the total thickness of the bed by the centenary 
elevation. 

2. gen. Of or belonging to a hundred. 

1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Centenary, belonging 
toan Hundred. 1824 Heser $r7/. ix. (ed. 2) 1. 267 The 


centenary and millesimal way in which the Hindoos ex- 
press themselves, 


[f.as next+aL.] Of 
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3. Relating to the division of a county called 
a ‘hundred ’. 

1837 Sir F. Parcrave Merch. § Friar ii. (1844) 53 Marco 
ascertained that they were the ‘sworn centenary deputies’, 
a phrase by which I suppose he means the jurors who 
answered for and represented the several llundreds, 1879 
Green Read. Eng, Hist. xxili. 115. 

B. so. 

+1. A weight ofa hundred pounds. Ods. [ =late 
L. cenléndrium.) 

{¢ 636 Isivore Orvg. xvi. xxv. 23 Centenarium numeri 
nomen est, eo quod centum librarum ponderis sit. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Cxxx. 11495) 939 Centen- 
arium is the name of a nonibre for it conteyneth an hundryd 
pounde.) 1598 Barker Zheor. H’arres v. iii. 134, 300 Cen- 
tenaires of lead. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unt. § 536 A 
hundred pound make a Centenary, or hundred-pound 
waight. 1712 Perguisite-Monger 7 ‘Vhe Loan of only ten 
Gold Centenaries. 1788 Gispon Decl. & /. (1846) V. lili. 
256 Their pay..computed at thirty-four centenaries of gold. 

A space, duration, or age of one hundred 
years, a centennium or century. 

1607 R. C. tr. Lf. Estienne’s World Wonders 229 We 
haue seene sundry strange things in this last centenary of 
the world. 1627 HaKEWILL A fol. iv. 49 If we should allow 
but one inch of decrease in the growth of men for every 
Centenary. 1865 De Morcas Paradoxes (1872) 11 [The 
editorial system) has grown up in the last cestexary—a 
word | may use to signify the hundred years now ending, 
and to avoid the ak uity of century. 1884 Birwin, a 
Weekly Post 6 Dec. ae Mr. John Ilogben..on Sunday 
completed his centenary. . : 

3. A centennial anniversary; the celebration of 
the accomplishment of a centennium. 

1788 Ann. Reg. 220 Ainong the clubs of London who cele- 
brated the centenary of the glorious revolution. 1839 T. 
Jackson (title), The Centenary of Wesleyan Methodism. 
1859 Yimes Jan. 26 The Burns centenary was celebrated 
last night. 1885 Pa// Mali G. 20 June 3/2 The {Handel) 
festival is one full year before its time, owing to the present 
rage for centenaries. This is the second centenary of 
Handel’s birth. 

4. A centenarian. rare. 
cenlenatre. | 

1834 -43 Soutney Doctor cxxxii, Centenaries, he thought, 
must have been ravens and tortoises. 

5. (See quot.) 

17oo Sin H. Cuauncy //ist. Antig. Merts. (1826) 1. 52 
Every Hundred was govern’d by a particular officer, called 
a Centenary or a Hundredary. 

Hence Centenary v. 

1888 Scottish Leader 9 Apr. 4 Those who had already 
monuments enough might be centenaried, while one whose 
centenary was not available might have a new monument. 


Centence, obs. form of SENTENCE, 

Centenier (se‘nténie1). Forms: 4 centener, 
6 centenyer, sentener, 6-7 centiner, -ere, 7 
centinier, 6- centenier. [a. F. cenlenter :—L. 
cenlenadrius (see CENTENARY), in 4th c. used for 
‘a centurion’.] 

+1. Acenturion. Qdés. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 19907 A centener, Cornelius. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Froiss, 1. cccxlix. 559 He.. ordayned and made 
secretely capitayns of the whyte hattes, as Senteners, and 
Muquateners. 1577 HELLowes Guenara’s Gold. Ep. 178 
Pilate..sent..a Centenier to discouer a truth. 1580 NortH 
Plutarch 961 Cornelius the Centiner, chief of this Legation, 
1603 Fiorio A/ontaiene 11. xxxiv. (1632) 415 His {Czsar's] 
Centeniers offered him .. to find him a man at Armes. 

+ 2. = CENTURIAN. Obs. 

Time's Store House 1g (L.) They are an hundred, 
chosen out of every town and village, and thereon were 
termed centeniers or centurians, 

3. A police-officer in Jerscy. 

1862 AnsTED Cuannel /si. Ww. xxiii. (ed. 2) 521 Each parish 
has also two centeniers, except St. Helier's, where there 
are six. 1880 Fersey Weekly Express 13 Nov. 3/2 Charged 
by Centenier George C. Godfray with having been picked 
up dead drunk in the Royal Hall, Peter-street. 

Centennial (sentenial), a. (sb.) [f. (after 
biennial, etc.) on L. type *cenlenntum (f. centum 
a hundred + annus year) +-AL.] 

Of or relating to a space of one hundred years, 
or to its completion ; of a hundred years’ standing ; 
a hundred years old; completing a hundred years ; 
of or relating to the hundredth anniversary. Cev- 
lennial State (U.S.): appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the centennial year of the 
existence of the United States (1876). 

@1997 Mason Palinodia x. (R.) To her alone I rais’d my 
strain, On her centennial day. 1816 Monthly Rev. LX XX. 
304 The deciduous willow, and the centennial oak, 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. 1.1. ti, The blossom is so brief; as of 
some centennial cactus-flower, which after a century of 
waiting shines out for hours. 1872 Loner, Div. Trag. 1. 
iv, This ancient olive-tree, that spreads its broad centennial 
branches. 1874 Motiey Sarucveld I. xiii. 104 With a 
centennial hatred of Spain. 1881 Grikie in Afacw. Vag. 
XLIV. 233(Wyoming) But for the protrusion of this wedze 
the ‘Centennial State’ would have been a quiet pastoral 
or agricultural territory. 1882 HinspaLe Garfield & Eutuc. 
i. 411 That I would meet her in the Centennial summer. 


B. assé. A hundredth anniversary or its celebra- 


tlon;, a centenary. 

1876 Howetts, The Centennial is what every one calls 
the great fair now open at Philadelphia. 1875 Dasly News 
9 Nov. 5/2 America has been of late very miuch centennial- 
ised—that is the word in use now since the great celebra- 
tion of this year. Centennials have been got up all over 
the States. 


[=L. *cenléndrius, F. 


CENTESM. 


Ilence Cente‘nnialize v, sonce-wid.: sce prec. 

Cente‘nnium., [f.(0n L. analogy 1. cent-um 
hundred + aunus year: cf. bfennium, millennium.) 
A space of a hundred years, a century, 

Center: sce CENTKE. 

Center, var. of Centunk, CINCTURE. 

Centerie, obs. fonn of Sanctuary. 

1600 C. Sutton Disce Mori xiii. (1846) 104 note, In time 
of need no surer centeric. 

Centering, centreing (scntoriy), wd/. sh. 
Also centring. [f. center, CENTRE v. + -ING} ; the 
spelling on the analogy of sedéle, etc. would be 
centring, but as the word is of 3 syllables, cenler- 
wing more rarely cevlreing is generally used, esp. 
in technical senses. } 

1. See CentTuine, 

2. A placing in the centre or making central ; 
the bringing of two or more centres into coin- 
cidencc ; sfec. the sctting of lenses so that their 
axes are in the saine straight line. 

1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms of Art, Centering of an Optick- 
glass, is the grinding it so that the thickest part is exactly 
inthe Middle. 1831 Brewster Optics xliii. 358 The.. ak 
of imperfect centering, or of the axes of the three lenses 
not being in the same straight line. 1881 Adin. Rev. Oct 
$37 Mr. Carter recommends that people should look to the 
centreing of their spectacles for themselves. 1883 Daily 
News 10 Sept. 2/: When the ring rotates at high speed, 
any slight error of centring tends to injure the ring. 

. Arch, ‘The temporary woodwork or fram- 
ing, whereon any vaultcd work is constructed’ 
(Gwilt). 

21766 Parentalia in Entick London (1766) LV. 206 Both 
centering and scaffolding. 1861 Smices Lugincers II. 182 
The centering upon which the arches of the bridge were 
built. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect, Archit. Il. 194 The use 
of continuous timber centering. 1885 Ruskin /’7rfer, iii, 
Well-made centreings .. made this model. .attractive. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as centering motion, punch 
(sense 2), sone (sense 3). 

1855 I. Tayvtox Restor. Belief 138 A centering-stone of 
that structure which in the age of the Antonines had arched 
over the Roman world. 1883 A xow/edge 27 Apr. i, Second- 
ary stage with centering motion {in a microscope). 1884 F. 
Britten Watch & Clockm, 148 Another spring .. carrying 
a fine centreing punch, 

Centesimal (sentesimal), a. and sd. ff. 
L. centéstmes hundredth, cenlésima (pars) hun- 
dredth (part), f. cesdum hundred + -aL. Cf. 
decimal.) 

A. adj. +1. undred-fold. Qés. 

_ 41682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 40 This centessimal 
increase { Matt. xiil. 23]..this centessimal fructification. 

2. Relating to division into hundredths. Cen- 
lesimal thermometer =CENTIGRADE thermometcr. 

1809 Troucuton in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 135 The cen- 
tesimal division of the quadrant. 18126 Piayrair Nad, 
Phil, (1819) 1. 247 When the centesimal thermometer is 
used, 1852 Tu. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. 1. t 23 At great 
depths the thermometer marks 7 or 8 centesimal degrees. 

3. Relating to fractions of a hundred; calculated 
aceordiny to percentage. 

18z9 C. WetcH Hesl. /’olity 234 The centesimal ratio of 
increase. 

B. sé. A hundredth part ; the second figure after 
the decimal point. ? Ods. 

1 Deruam in Phil. Trans. XX. 47 The Height of 
the Mercury in the Barometer, in Inches and Centesimals. 
1727 ARBUTHNOT Anc. Coins, &c. (J.) The neglect of a few 
centesimals in the side of the cube. 

Centesimally (scnte'simali), adv. 
+ -LY%.] 

Into hundredths, in fractions of a hundred. 

1832 Nat, Philos. Wl. Thermom. & Pyrom. i. 9 (Usef. 
Knowl. Soc.) Celsius. .divided centesimally the thermometer 
known..by his name. 1869 Daily News 13 Sept., I have 
. given the result of my examination in ounces and also 
centesimally. ‘ 

Centesimate (sente'sime't), v. [f. L. cen- 
lésimare \f. cenlésimus hundredth): see -aTe 3. 
Cf. decimate.) To select every hundredth person 
for punishment. So Cente’simation. : 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dubit. ii. 122(L.) Sontetimes the 
criminals were decimated by lot, as appears in .. Julius 
Capitolinus, who also mentions a centesimation. 1753 
Cramsers Cycl. Supp. s.v., Macrinus sometimes decimated 
and sometimes centesimated the soldiers. eee E, Brys 
Dict Terms of Art, Centesimation, a milder Kind of mili- 
tary Punishment ..when only every hundredth Man is exc- 
ented. 1839 De Quincey Wks. (1862) VII. 270 Elsewhere, 
we decimate, or even centesiniate, 

+Centesm. O¢s. Also 5 centysme, 7 cen- 
tesme ; also 8 in Lat. form centesima. (a. OF. 
cenliesme (prob. in Anglo-F. cenfesme, centisme , 
mod.F. centidme, centime:—L. centésim-um hun- 
dredth.] A hundredth part. 

1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 427/3 The centysme of the 
goodes of the forsayd bysshop. 1635 GrLiterand Var sia- 
tion Magn. Necdle 2 The Horizon, .divided into 3ro parts, 
and each part subdivided into Centesmes or Millesmes. 
1827 [luton Course Math. 1. 150 Mr. Briggs also computed 
the Logarithms of the sines, tangents, and secants, to every 
degree, and centesm, or rovth part of a degree. 

Centessence. vonce-wd. [f. 1. centum hun- 
dred + ESSENCE, afier gzavlessence the proper 
analogue of which would be cendestmessence .] 


[f. prec. 


CENTGRAVE, 


The hundredth essence, the essence a hundred 


times distilled. 
1871 M. Cottins Mrg. & Merch. 11. v1. 161 The—quintes- 
sence, shall I say ?—no, the centessence of nightmare. 


+ Centgrave. Oés. [ad. Ger. centgraf, zent- 
graf, f£. MHG. zente, a district originally of 100 
hamlets, ad. late L. cen¢a, It. czz¢a, in same sense : 
see Du Cange. The Centgraf was the president of 
the Centgerichte, which administered the criminal 

law in these districts.] Used by Selden as trans- 
lation of OE. huzdredes ealdor the presiding officer 
of the court of the hundred; also, to render Ger. 
Centgraf, Zentgraf. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. xxv, He was (per eminentiam), 
called the Centgrave or Lord of the Hundred. 1762 tr. 
Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 474 Over which is..a Centgrave 
whose business it is to Iook to the criminal jurisdiction. 

Centi-, combining form of L. cezztum hundred, 
used in the French Metric system of weights and 
measures to denote the hundredth part of the unit, 
as centiare, =, of an are, etc. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Centiar, square meter. 
Jbid., Centistere = 0-2920 cubic feet. 

Centici-pitous, 2. vare—°. [f. L. centicipit- 
(f. cereteen + caput head) + -ovs.] Hundred-headed. 

1730-6 in Baitry; 1775 in AsH; and in mod. Dicts. 

Centi‘fidous, @. rare—°. [f. L. centifid-us (f. 
centum + findére to split, divide) + -ous.] 

‘Divided into an hundred parts or ways.’ 

1730-6 in Baitey; 1775 in Aso; and in mod. Dicts. 

Centifo'lious, 2. vare-°. [f. L. centifoli-us 
(as in Rosa centtfolia the hundred-leaved or cab- 
bage rose) +-ous.] Hundred-leaved. 

1730-6 in BaiLey; 1755 in Jounson$ and in mod. Dicts. 

Centigrade (sentigre!d), a. [a. F. centigrade, 
f. L. centum + gradus step, degree.] Having a 
hundred degrees; usually applied to Celsius’s 
thermometer, in which the space between the 
freezing and boiling points of water is divided 
into 100 degrees. (Symbolized by C., as 40° C.) 

1812 Edin. Rev. XX. 196 This thermometer is exactly 
the same with what has been since called in France the 
Centigrade. 1860 4/7 ¥. Round No. 43. 391 A tempera- 
ture of 120°, centigrade. 1878 Huxiry PAysiogy.151 The 
centigrade scale is now frequently used in scientific inves- 
tigations in this country. 188: Nature XXIII. 476 The 
Centigrade Photometer, a new optical instrument for deter- 
mining the intensity of any source of light. 

Centigramme (sentigrem, Fr. santégram). 
[F. centzgramme: see CENTI- and GRAMME.] In 
the Metric system, a weight equal to zt, of a 
gramme, or -1543248 of a grain troy. 

1801 Dupre Neolog. Fr. Dict. 73 Décigramume .. equal to 
ten centigrammes. 1833 Manu/. Metal 11. 123(Cab. Cycl.) 
One centigramme of bruised gunpowder. 

Ce-ntilingued, a. sonce-wd. [f. L. centum+ 
lingua tongue + -ED.] Hundred-tongued. 

1859 SaLa Gaslight §& D.1ix. 105 Centilingued Rumour. 

Centilitre (sentilite:, Fr. santzlztr), [F. cez- 
tilitre: see CENTI- and LiTRE.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity equal to z}5 of a 
litre, or -61028 of a cubic inch. 

1801 Dupré Neolog. Fr. Dict. 42 Centilitre .. is the hun. 
dredth part of the litre. 1883 Pad/ Mall G. 31 Oct. 4/1 How 
many bottles of 70 centilitres capacity can be filled out of 
4 hectolitres and 34 litres of wine? 

Centillion (sentilyon).  [f. L. ces¢em hun- 
dred+the termination of m2//ron: cf. BILLION.] 
The hundredth power of a million; a number 
which would be denoted by 1 followed by 600 
ciphers. Hence Centi-lionth. 


1852 7ait’s Mag. X1X. 473 There existed not a centil- 
lionth of the blessing. 

Centi‘loquy. [ad. L. *centrloguium, f. centum 
+ logut to speak.] Name of a work attributed to 
Ptolemy, consisting of a hundred aphorisms of 
astrology. 

1588 J(oHN] H{arvey] Disc. Probleme 113 This is the true 
..doctrine of Prolomey as may appear..by his Aphoristicall 
Centiloquie. 1621 Burton Amat. Aled. 1. iii. 1. iii. 1635 
Person Varieties 11. s Hali the Jew his commentary, 
upon the centiloquy of Ptolomee. ; 

|| Centime (santz'm). [Fr.:—-OF. cevtisme, cen- 
tiesme :—L.. centéstmus hundredth: see CENTESM.] 
A French coin of the value of +4, of a franc. 

1801 Dupré Neolog. Fr. Dict. 42 A piece of five centimes 
isequaltoasou. 1816 J. Scotr Vis. Paris 99 A centime, 
or the tenth part of a halfpenny. 1868 Miss Mutock in 
Macm. Mag. No. 103. 44/2 Champagne at four francs fifty 
centimes the bottle. ; ; 

b. ¢razsf. Any coin whose value is 74, of that 
of the standard. 

1866 Howe its Venet. Life vi. 79 The soldo being the 
centime of the florin. 

Centimetre (se‘ntimitai, Fr.santzmg'tr). [F. 
centimetre: see CENTI- and METRE.) In the 
Metric system, a measure of length equal to 445 
of a metre, or +3937 (nearly 2) of an inch. 

1801 Dupré Neolog. Fr. Dict. 43 Centimetre..is the hun- 
dredth part of the metre. 1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 363 
Its .. diameter did not exceed acentimetre. 1865 Aeader 
11 Feb. 162/3 It amounts to about eighty cubic centimetres. 

Centinary, obs. form of CENTENARY. 
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Centinel, -er, obs. ff. SENTINEL, CENTENIER. 

+Centinody. Oés. [ad. L. centinddia (herba) 
some unknown plant, f. cez¢z hundred + xodus 
knot. Cf. F. centinode.) The plant Knotgrass 
(Polygonum aviculare). 

{1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixvii, 98 Knot grasse..The first 
kinde is called..in Shoppes Centumnodia.] 161 Cortcr., 
Herve nouée, Centinodie, Knotgrasse. 

Centipedal (senti:pidal), a. [f. L. centum + 
ped- foot +-aL.] Of one hundred (metrical) feet. 

1879 G. MereoitH Zgoist 11. vi. 136 Your uncertainty .. 
would only be extended were the line centipedal. 1882 
Wasnsurn Early Exg. Lit, vii. 153 Conversation made 
up of all the largest centipedal words in Webster. 

Centipede (sentipd). Also 7 centapee, 8 
centapie, centipes, 8-9 centipee, y (in Dicts.) 
centiped. [ad. L. cemzépeda centipede, f. ceretem 
+ pes (ped-) foot. The actual form is perhaps 
a. F. centipide; centipte, centapee, in W.Indies 
and early navigators was prob. from Sp.] 

A name given to wingless vermiform articulated 
animals having many feet, constituting the order 
Chetlopoda of the class ALyriapoda. Those of 
tropical countries are very venomous. 

1601 Hotcano Pliny 11. 381 There be Latine writers who 
call this worme Centipeda, as if it had an hundred feet. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 141 Some .. with many 
legs, even to the number of an hundred, as Juli Scolopen- 
drz, or such as are termed centipedes. 1697 Dampier Voy, 
(1729) I. 320 Centapees, call’d by the English 40 Legs .. 
Their Sting or Bite is more raging than a Scorpion. 1727 
A. Hamitton New Acc. E£. Jud. 11. xxxix. 89 [He] was bit 
in the Calf of the Leg by a Centipee. 1756 P. Browne 
Yamaica 426 The Centapie is reckoned very venomous. 
1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 261, I once saw a worm 
..and observed a centipes hanging at its tail. 1799 G. 
Hamitton in Asiatic Res. 11. 339 Stung by a scorpion, or 
centipee. 1835 Kirsy Had, & Just. Anim, II. xvi. 67 A 
specimen of the giant centipede .. more than a foot long. 
1847 CaRPENTER Zoot. § 823 The Centipede and other car- 
nivorous Myriapods, possessing strong and active limbs, 
varying in number from fifteen to twenty-one pairs. 

attrib, 1875 tr. Ziemssen's Cyct. of Med, \\1. 539 In the 
case of Centipede bites. 

b. ¢transf. and fig. 

1866 THorEau Yankee in Canada i. 16 They made on me 
the impression, not of many individuals, but of one vast 
centipede of a man. 1867 F. Francis Angling vii. (1880) 
262 The line will make ‘centipedes’ on the water. 

Centiplume (se‘ntiplzm), 2. ronce-wd. [f. L. 
centum + plima feather.) Having a hundred 
feathers ; applied to a moth whose wings are cut 
up into many narrow plume-like segments. 

1875 Biackmore Alice Lorr. 1. xviii. 196 Like a centi- 
plume moth in a spider’s web. 

+ Ce:ntireli:gious, 2. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. as 
prec. + Reticrous.] Of a hundred religions. 

1650 B. Discottim. 28, 1 could demonstrate it to be Hetero- 
geneous.. Pluranimous, Versipellous, Centireligious 

Centner (sentno1). [a. Ger. centner, ad. L. 
centenarius relating to a hundred.] 

1. A measure of weight used in Germany. 

1683 PAil, Trans. XIII. 190 Acentner or hundred weight. 
1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) I. vii. Ixxxviii. 408, 120 [ Pounds] 
rcentner. 1861 Leeds Mercury 2 Nov., Vhe Furstenberg 
works use about 10,000 centners of cast iron .. and produce 
yearly from 80,000 to 100,000 centners of raw iron, 1875 URE 
Dict. Arts 1. 756 The Zollverein Centner contains 110-231 
English lbs. avoirdupois. 

+ 2. Proposed as a name for what was at length 
called the CENTAL. Ods. 

1862 Rep. Set. Part. Comm. Weights & Meas. (Evidence 
of Prof. Leone Levi) § 37. 

3. Aletallurgy. (See quot.) 

1753 Cuamsers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Hundred, Centner in 
metallurgy and assaying is a weight divisible first into an 
hundred and thence into a great number of other smaller 
parts.. The centner of the metallurgists contains an hundred 
pounds, the centner of the assayers is really no more than 
one dram, to which the other parts are proportioned. 

Cento (sento). Also 7 centon. [a. L. cenéo, 
centon-em, pl. centones, garment of patchwork, 
also the title of a poem (as the cenéo nuptialis of 
Ausonius) made up of various verses. In It. cetone, 
F. centon. Orig. with L. pl. ceszéones ; afterwards 
centoes, now usually cextos; the F. and It. forms 
of the sing. have also bcen used.] 

+1. A piece of patchwork ; a patched garment. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. City of God (1620) 605 Centones 
are peeces of cloath of diuerse colours; vsed anyway, on 
the back, or on the bed. 1628 Swirtey Witty Fair u. ii, 
His apparel is a cento. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 
ii. §13 There is under these Centoes and miserable outsides 
+a soule of the same alloy with our owne. 

2. ‘A composition formed by joining scraps 
from other authors’ (J.). 

1605 CamoeNn Mev. (1614) 14 Quilted .. out of shreds of 
diuers Poets, such as Schollers do call a Cento. 1646 JER. 
Taytor Afol. Liturgy Pref. § 16 A very Cento composed out 
of the Massbook, Pontifical, Breviaries, Manuals, and Por- 
tuises of the Roman Church. 1730 A. Goroon Maffe2’s 
Anphith, 95 They affected a kind of Medley or Cento. 
1882 Farrar Earty Chr. 1. 554 A cento of Scripture 
phrases. ‘ ; 

b. more loosely: cf. ‘ string’, ‘rigmarole’. 

176 T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 264 Henry’s map 
of Virginia .. is a mere cento of blunders. 1822 Haztitr 
Table-t, 11, viii. 194 A cento of sounding common-places. 
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3. transf. (of persons, etc.) Obs. 

1626 W.ScLater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 158 Amongst the 
many Centones of reuolters of Poperie. 1647 SANoERSON 
Sern, 1]. 217 The Moabites and the Agarens, Gebal and 
Ammon..a cento and a rhapsody of uncircumcised nations. 

Hence Centoism (also Ce’ntonism); Cen- 
tonical a., of the nature of a cento; Ce'ntoize 
v., to make into a cento. 

c 1618 E. Botton Hypercr. in Haslewood Axc. Crit. Ess. 
(1811) II. 237 The vast vulgar Tomes procured for the most 
part by the husbandry of Printers..in their tumultuary and 
centonical writings, do seem to resemble some huge dispro- 
portionable Temple. 1838-9 Hatram Ast. Lit. 1. 1. iii. 
§80 Not too anibitiously chosen, nor in the manner called 
centonism. 702d, viii. § 2 Tassoni has ridiculed its centonism, 
or studious incorporation oflines from Petrarch. 1842 Mrs. 
Browninc Gr, Chr. Poets 24 The tragedy is. .a specimen of 
centoism, which is the adaptation of the phraseology of one 
work to the construction of another. /é:d. 54 Eudocia.. 
thought good to extend her sceptre..over Homer’s poems, 
and cento-ize them into an epic on the Saviour's life. 1859 
Sat. Rev. VIII. 257/1 Warton seems to have imagined 
the text of Comus, Lycidas, etc., to have been little more 
than a centonism of borrowed thoughts, 

+Cento-culated, 2. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
centocel-us (f. cesteme + ocwlus eye) + -ATE3 + -EDI,] 
Hundred-eyed. 

1627 FertHam Resolves 1, i, The Centoculated Argus. 
1660 Charac. Italy 3 His Bastards that closed the Eyelids 
of centoculated Argus. 

+ Ce-ntoner. Ods. [A variant of centener, CEN- 
TENIER. | 

1610 Hotiano tr. Camden's Brit. 1. 275 Every of them 
hath their severall Centoner, as one would say Centurion. 
1659 E. Leicu Exg. Descr. 85 The whole country [Isle of 
Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them hath 
their several Centoner or Centurion. 

Centorie, -tory, obs. ff. CEnrauRY. 

Centrad, adv. Phys. [as ifad. Gr. *xévrpade 
to the centre, f. eévzpoy centre, after oixade home- 
wards, f. oftos home.] To or towards the centre. 

1803 J. Barcray New Axat. Nomencl. 1839-47 Tooo 
Cycl. Anat. II. 720/2 The change travels no further cen- 
trad than the same point. 

Central (se‘ntral), 2. [ad. L. cextra/-zs central, 
f. centrum CENTRE: cf. F. central.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the centre or middle; 
situated in, proceeding from, containing or con- 
stituting the centre. 

1647 H. More Soug of Souzt. 11. iii, Or else his inward life 
And Centrall rains do fairly him compell Within himself. 
1658 Sir T. Browne “/ydriot. (1736) Introd. 1 Even such as 
hope to rise again, would not be content with central Inter- 
ment. 1664 Power ££. Philos. 1.2 Leaving that central 
spot in the middle of the flea-biting, where the probe entred. 
a 1720 J. Hucnes Ecstasy (R.) Around the central sun in 
circling eddies roll’d. 1837 Emerson Addr. Amer. Schot. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 186 One central fire. .flaming now out of 
the lips of Etna. 1860 TynoALtt Glac. u. § 15. 310 The 
quicker central flow [of a glacier]. map: 

b. Applied to a city, quarter, building, etc., 
situated in the heart of its district, where popu- 
lation is densest or trade busiest. 

1675 Ocitpy Brit. Pref. 2 Roads to the less central Cities. 
1814 Worpsw. £xcers. vi. 221 Palmyra, central in the 
desert. 1861 Swinnoe WV. Chiza Camp. 7 The island.. 
from its central position would form a good depét for 
troops. Mod. The point of departure was the Central 
Station, Manchester. To let, convenient business premises 
in a good central position. i, 

c. Belonging to the party that holds a position 
midway between the two extremes (cf. CENTRE 15). 

1860 Frouve Hist. Eng. V1. 75 The ultra-faction among 
the Protestants became now powerless. The central mul- 
titude, whose belief was undefined, etc. 

2. fig. Belonging to the centre as the chief and 
most significant point or part, which lies at the 
heart, or dominates the rest ; /esce, chief, principal, 
leading, dominant. 

1647 H. More Song of Sout iv. xlvi, The most profoundand 
centrall energie, The very selfnesse of the soul. 1776 Aoam 
Situ HW’, N. 1. 1. vii. 60 The natural price. .is, as it were, 
the central price, to which the prices of all commodities are 
continually gravitating. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 
1, 800 Every turn still brought me nearer to the central 
truth. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 11. 423 Odysseus is the 
central figure of the one poem. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
II. 438 Love is the very central command of Christianity. 

b. Of a governing body, association, etc. : Con- 
trolling all branches of the organization from one 


common centre ; opposed to /oca/. 

I Wet.incton Let. in Gurw. Déisf. V. 3, 1 am very 
sensible of the value of the approbation of the Central 

unta, 1846 M‘Cuttocn Acc. Brit. Enipire (1854) 11. 313 

n 1811 the different district societies were incorporated as 
members of a central association. 1863 Bricut Sf. Amer. 
30 June, The continent would still be united under one 
central Government. 1888 GLAosToNE in Sfect. 562/1 To 
commence not with local but with central institutions. 

3. Phys. Of or pertaining to a nerve-centre ; in 
Pathol, applied to affections of parts of the body 
caused by lesions or diseases of the brain or spinal 
cord, as distinguished from affections of the same 
parts produced by local disease or lesion. 

1865 New Syd. Soc. Vear-bk, 88 (tit¢e) On Central Paraly- 
sis. 1872 W. AiTKEN Sci. & Pr. Aled. (ed. 6) II. 360 Reflex 
symptoms may be present in central anasthesia, but they 
are entirely absent in peripheral anesthesia. 1875 GAMGEE 
tr. Hermann's Physiol. x1. 467 The central end-organs of 
nerve-fibres are contained in certain structures, which are 
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called ‘the central organs of the nervous system’. 1877 
Foster PAysiol. iii. 75 A sensitive cell on the surface of the 
body connected by means of a sensory nerve with the 
internal automatic central nervous cell. 

4. In various phrases : 

Math., etc.: Central curve (contc ,a curve having 
acentre; central eclipse, an eclipse in which the 
centres of the sun and moon are in a line with 
the spectator ; central force, a force attracting to 
or repelling from a centre; so central orbit (scc 
quot.) ; teertral rude (see quot.) ; central section, 


a section passing through the centre. 

1684 T. Barker Geometr, Key 6 The central rule. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. Techn., Central-Rule, is a,rule found 
out..by..Mr. Tho. Baker..whereby he finds the Center 
of a Circle designed to cut the Parabola in as many 
Points as an Equation to be constructed hath real Roots. 
1801 Hutton Course Afath. (1828) II. 224 The subject of 
central forces. 1846 J. Jovce Sci. Dialog. xv, A central 
eclipse. 1860 Satmon Conic Sect. x. (1879) 143 The ellipse 
and hyperbola are hence often classed together as central 
curves, while the parabola is called a non-central curve. 
1865 P. T. Main /ntrod. Plane Astron. i. (1879) 5 Every 
central section of a sphere is called a great circle. 1882 
Mincnin Unifl. Ainemat, 63 Central Orbit..an orbit de- 
scribed by a inoving point whose resultant acceleration 
is in every position directed to a fixed point or centre, 

5. Central fire: applied at/rid, to a cap or cart- 
ridge in which the fulminate occupies a central 
position, instead of being disposed around the 
periphery of the flanged capsule. 

1881 GREENER Gux 202 The employment of a central-fire 
cap. /éfd. 204 The central-fire cartridge. 1884 Sr. 
James's Gaz. 18 Jan. 5/1 Exploded by central-fire action. 

ji Centrale (sentrz''lz). 4zza?. [Latin.] Short 
for os centrale, one of the bones of the carpus. 

1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. 169 The centrale may form 
a very large and conspicuous part of the carpus. 1878 
Bett tr. Gegendauer’s Comp. Anat, 482 A centrale, also, 
is not unfrequently present. 

Centralism (sentriliz’m). [f. CenTRaL + 
-Isu.] A centralizing system, centralization. 

1837 Catuoun JVs, 11. 638 The tendency of our system to 
centralism, with its ruinous consequences. /éid. 650. 1886 
Athenzum 2 Jan. 16 The power of the provinces. .destined 
to put an end to the centralism of the capital. 1870 Daily 
News 3 Nov., Under the influence of Imperial centralism. 

Centralist (sentrilist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
An upholder of centralization. Also aftr. 

1864 Realm 13 July 4 The Austrian centralists, 187% 
Daiiy News 21 Sept., The Emperor .. would gladly ..con- 
tent both the Centralists and the Separatists. 1870 O6- 
server 9 Oct., The Constitutional, centralist party. 

Hence Centrali'stic a. rare. 

1864 Realm 15 June 3 The strangely-centralistic speech 
of the Hungarian magnate. 

Centrality (sentre'liti). 
in mod.F, cenlralité.] 

1. The quality or fact of being central; central 
nature or position ; situation in or at the centre or 
middle. Line of centrality: line (on the earth’s 
surface) along which an eclipse is central. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul i. xv, If there be but one 
centrality Of th’ Universall soul which doth invade All 
humane shapes. 1794 Sctuvan View Nat. Il. 213 The 
centrality of the sun. 1879 Farrar Sf, Paul I, 364 The 
centrality of its position .. made it a a! commercial em- 

rium. 1882 Athenzuin 2 Dec. 789 The line of centrality 
1s confined to the South Pacific Ocean. 

b. fig. ; 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) 111. 229 That Cen- 
trality of the Divine Nature, whereby he is fully satisfied 
in himself. 1844 Emerson £ss. Ser. u. iii. 85 Character is 
centrality, the tmpossibility of being displaced or overset. 
1862 W. M. Rossetti in Fraser's Mag. Aug. 195 Clear grasp 
of ideas, centrality uf purpose. 

2. Phys. [so ¥F. centralité.]| ‘A term applied to 
describe the inherent action of the nervous centres 
as distinct from those of the peripheric nerves; it 
is used in contradistinction to conductivity’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Centralization (se:ntrilaizéfan, -izzi-fon). 
[f CENTRALIZE + -ATION, or ad. F. cenlralisation.] 

1. The action of centralizing or fact of being 
centralized ; gathering to a centre. 

1801 Durré Neolog. Fr. Dict, 44 Such is the effect of the 
centralization of government. 1835-6 Topp Cyct, Anat. 1, 
763'z This tendency to centralization is still more con- 
spicuous in the Phyllosoma. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. 
$2. 164 It is as the centralisation and protectress of this 
sacred influence that Architecture is to be regarded. 1869 
Mit Liberty 204 The greatest possible centralization of 
information, and diffusion of it from the centre, 

_2. esp. The concentration of administrative power 
in the hands of a central authority, to which all 
inferior departments, local branches, etc. are di- 
rectly responsible. 

(See 1801 in 1.] 18a Anu. Reg. 11. 793 Centralization 
—that ferocious hydra which has preyed upon.. Europe 
for a century. 1836 Br. or Exeter Charge 33 The vice of 
modern legislation. .‘centralization’ as it is called ; a word 
Not more strange to our language, than the practice .. is 
foreign to our ancient habits and feelings. 1863 Bates 
Nat, Amazon 1. 38 To combine happily the principles of 
focal self-government and centralisation. 

Centralize (sentralsiz), v. Also fit 
CENTRAL + -1ZE, or ad, F. centraliser.] 


[f. CENTRAL + -ITY ; 


-ise. 
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l. intr. To come together at a centre; to form 


a centre; to concentrate. 

1800 Monthly Slag. VII. 598 A new Popery, or Catholic 
Patriarchate .. which is now to centralise at Mohilow, or 
Petersburg. 1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 72/1 Art has a tendency 
to centralize. 1888 Hflarfer’s Slag. Apr. 764 The eyes .. 
flamed as if the life of the man had centralized and 
focussed within them. ; 

2. (rans. To bring to a centre, locatc in a centre, 
make central ; esp. to concentrate (administrative 
powcrs) in a single head or centre, instead of dis- 
tributing them among local departments ; to sub- 
ject to centralization. 

1801 Dupré Neolog. Fr. Dict. 44 To centralize the welfare 
hy depurating the committees of false patriots. 1834 
Arxotp Let. in Life & Corr. (1844) |. vii. 381 If ever 
the question of National education comes definitely before 
the government, I am very desirous of their not ‘cen- 
tralizing’ too much, but availing themselves of the existing 
machinery. 1839-48 Battey Fesfus 30,1 Draw to thy soul, 
And centralize the rays which are around Of the Divinity. 
1874 Hees Soc. Press. iv. §9 Business always tends to 
centralize itself. 1884 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 238 
England was centralised earlier than any other European 
nation, 1885 Afanch. Exam. 6 July 5/1 The functions 
that are now centralised in the Government departments 
in London. : 

5. To give or assign a centre to. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, I. i. 22 The transitional style of 
the Venetian work is centralised by the date 1180. 

Centralized (sentralaizd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,] Made central, referred to a centre. 

1842 Penny Cyct. XXIV. 270/t A centralised system of 
government. 1875 Maine fist. /nst. i. 11 The formation 
of strong centralised governments concentrating in them- 
selves the public force of the community. 1885 A thenzum 
18 Apr. 503/3 In these day's of centralized administration. 

Centralizer se‘ntralsizaz). [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
One who centralizes or promotes centralization. 

1857 Touum. Smith Parish 421 The centralizers ‘ only 
wait the word’ to establish such a system. 1876 .V. Aster. 
Rex, 360 As strong a centralizer as Jefferson. 

Centralizing (sentralsiziy’, vd/. sb. The 
action of the verb CENTRALIZE. Also attrtd. 

1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Developm. 171 The centralising 
process by which the See of St. Peter became the Head of 
Christendom. 1883 J. Sime All-/srael 544 The centralizing 
shadowed out in these new arrangements. 

Centralizing, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -InG?.] 
That centralizes. 

1846 Grote Greece u. iii. II. 399 Destitute of any cen- 
tralising city. 1865 BusHsett Micar, Sacr. in. v. 280 
The will is the grand centralizing element. 

Centrallassite (sentrilz'sait). J/7z. [Named 
1839; f. Gr. xévrpor centre + dAAdaa-ev to change 
+-ITE, because the change of colour to white 
begins at the centre.] A hydrous silicate of lime, 
in composition near Okenite. 

1861 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Min. 68. 

Centrally (sentrali), adv. [f. CENTRAL +-Ly ?.] 
In a central manner or position; in or with regard 
to the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul m. ut. xxxiit, Sith all forms 
in our soul be counite And centrally lie there. 1753 
Scots Mag. Sept. 457/2 The sun will be centrally and 
totally eclipsed. 1862 M. Hopkins Hawari 3 Situated 
somewhat centrally. 1869 Puinuirs Vesuv, x. 274 An 
octahedron or double pyramid, whose solid angles meet 
the inner faces of the prism centrally. 

Centralness (sentralnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Central position, centrality. 

1881 P. Brooxs Candle of Lord 5 Certain philosophies .. 
would depreciate the importance of man in the world, and 
rob him of his centralness. 1886 \anch. Exam. 22 Feb. 
6/1 Sites .. mainly determined by centralness of situation. 

+Centration. O¢s. rare. [ad. med.L. ccn- 
tratio.) Ccntering; placing in the centre. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul w. in. at. viii, What needs 
that numerous clos‘d centration, Like wastefull sand ytost 
with boisterous inundation? 1730-6 Baiwey, Centration 
iwith Paracelsians: the principal root or foundation of any 
Thing; as God is the Centre of the Universe. 

Centre, center (se‘nta1), sé. and a. Forms: 
4-5 sentre, 6centur, centure, centrie, centry), 
6- center, 4- centre. [a. F. centre (It., Sp. 
centro), ad. L. cenlr-um: see CENTRUM below. 

The prevalent spelling from 16th to 18th c. was center, 
in Shakspere, Milton, Boyle, Pope, Addison, etc. ; so the 
early dictionaries, Cotgr. \‘cenfre, F., a center’! Cockeram, 
Phillips, Kersey, and all the thirty editions of Bailey 1721- 
1802; but the technical volume of Bailey :Vol. 11.) 1727-31 
and the folio 1730-36, have ce#fre; ‘an interleaved copyorthe 
folio of 1730 was the foundation of Johnson’s Dictionary’, 
which followed it in spelling centre ; this has been generally 
adopted in Great Britain, while cexfey is the prevalent 
spelling in the United States. 

I. The centre of a circle, of revolution, of cen- 
tripetal attraction ; and connected uses. 

1. The point round which a circle is described ; 
the middle point of a circie or sphere, equally 
distant from all points on the circumference. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. iv. v. 132 Pe sterres of arctour 
ytourned neye to be souereyne centre or point. ¢1391 — 1s- 
trol.1.§ 4. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. xvii. 185 Aboute the poynt of the 
gret Compas, that is clept the Centre. . Alle the Lynes meeten 
at the Centre. 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowdle 1. iii. (1433) 4 The 
Centre of the erthe was wonder derck. 1570 BiLLincs- 
Lcey Euclid xt, xiv. 316 The centre of a Sphere is that 
poynt which is also the centre of the semicircle. 1591 
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Mortey /nfrod, Mus. 18 His signe is a whole cirkle with 
a prick or point in the center or middle, thus «. 161 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Centre, middest of any tour 
thing or circle. 165: Hopsrs Leviath. w. xlvi. 375 The 
center of the Earth is the place of Rest. 1683 ea 
Doron Med. 1.91 From the Center to the Circumference. 
1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. 23 The Lines .. will 
intersect each other in..the Center of the Circle. 18aa 
Imison Sc. & Arf 1.15 They are all drawn towards the 
center of the earth. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron. vit. xii, 
239 Acircle is a figure Bolinded by a curved line, all the 
points in which are the same distance from a point within 
the circle called the centre. 

b. fig. 

t600 Suaxs., Sonu. cxlvi, Poore soule the center of my 
sinfull earth. @ 1631 Donse Poems 1650! 7 This bed thy 
center is, these wals thy spheare. 1836 Emruson Nature v. 
Wks, (Bohn) 11.157 The moral law hes at the centre of 
nature, and radiates to the circumference, 

2. ellzpl. a. The centre of the earth. 

138. Wryeiir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 356 As pe sentre is 
lowest of alle bingis. 1602 Saks. //ao. u. ii. 159, { will 
finde Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeede 
Within the Center. 1611 Toursxeur Ath. Trag. 1. iii, 
I will search the Center but fle find out the murderer. 
1823 Lama Elta Ser. 1. xvi, With the feeling of an English 
freeholder, that all betwixt sky and centre was my own. 

b. The earth itself, as the supposed centre of 
the universe. 

1606 Saks. Tr. & Cr. 1. iit. 85 The Heauens themselues, 
the Planets, and thts Center, Obserue degree, priority, and 
place. 1667 Mitton ?. £. 1. 74 As far remov'd from God 
and light of Heav’n As from the Center thrice to th’ utmost 


‘ole. 

+3. The prick or dot in the middle of a circlc ; 
the hole pricked by the stationary point of a pair 
of compasses. [cf. Gr. xevrpov.} Oés. 

¢13y CHaucer Astro. 1, § 18 The centre pat standith a- 
Middes the narwest cercle is cleped the senyth. 1551 
Recorpe Pathw. Anowl. 1. Def., When a pricke standeth 
in the middell of a circle (as no circle can be made by com- 
passe without it) then isit called acentre. — Cast. Anozi. 
(1556) 10 Although the earthe in it selfe haue a greate and 
notable quantity, yet in comparison to the firmament, 
it is to bee esteemed but as a centre or little pricke. 

+b. Astrol. The sharp point or extremity of 
the metal tongue representing a star in the ‘rcte’ 
of an astrolabe. Oés. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 549 Ne hise rootes ne hise 
othere geeris As been his centris and hise Argumentz. 
¢1391 — Astro. 1. $ 21 Of whiche sterres the smale poynt 
is cleped the Centre. /érd. 1. § 19 Set rhe Sentre of the 
sterre vp-on the est Orisonte. 

4. The point, pivot, axis, or line round which 
a body turns or revolves ; the fixed or unmoving 
centre of rotation or revolution. 

¢ 1386 Craucer Sgnieres T. 14 Of his corage as any 
Centre stable. 1672 Mitton P. A. 1v. 534 As a rock Of 
adamant, and as acentre, firm. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exer. 
(1703) 177 The Pole may move upon that Nail, or Pin, as 
on a Center. 1717 S. Crarke Leibnitz's 3rd Paper § 17 
1f God would cause a Body to move free in the Ether 
round about a certain fixed Centre. 18a5 J. NicHoLson 
Operat. Mech. 777 Gudgeon, the centres or pivots of a 
water-wheel. 1837 Carty.e Fr. Rev. (1872) III. v. v. 197 Not 
even an Anarchy but must have a centre to revolve round. 

5. A particular form of bearing adjustable in the 
direction of its length and having a conical point 
entering into a corresponding depression in the 
end of the revolving object which it supports. In 
the lathe, long works are supported either at one 
or both ends upon ‘ centres’. 

[1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. No. x. 180 Upon the points of 
this Screw {/.¢, the ‘centre’) and Pike the centers of the 
Work are pitcht.) 1797 Trans. Soc. Arts XV. 273 The 
treadle moveable at the end of the platform .. between two 
centers, 1879 HottzaprreL Turning iv. 47 The crank 
{shaft} has been made to run in bearings, on centers. /éid. 
1v, gt The distance at which the axis of the lathe mandrel 
stands above the surface of the bed or bearers .. called the 
height of center is used as the term to designate the 
dimensions of all lathes. /érd. 1v. 99 The five-inch centre 
lathe, 

6. fg. a. The point round which things group 
themselves or revolve, or that forms a nucleus or 
point of concentration for its surroundings. 

1685 Pripeacx Lef?. (1875) 146 We live here remote from 
y* center of affairs. 1712 SteeLe Sfect. No. 474 § 1 The 
Center of Business and Pleasure. 1 H. Hester tr. 
St. Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 492 The centre of all the 
powers of the kingdom. 1877 Mrs. OLIPHANT Makers Flor. 
1. 1 The great centres of old Italian fife, Rome and Venice 
and Florence. 1883 Gitnowr WWongols xxxii. 366 The officers 
at the nearest military centres. 


b. A point towards which things tend, move, 


or are attracted. 

{1606 Suaxs. Tr. §& Cr lv. ii. 110 The strong base and 
building of my loue Is as the very Center of the carth, 
Drawing alf cliflige to it.) 1626 Doxxe Serm. iv, 31 A 
center of Reverence..to which all reverence flowed. 1653 
Watton Angler ii. 63 Viewing the Silver streams glide 
silently towards their center, the tempestuous Sea. 1847 
Pottok Course T. \, Centre to which all being gravitates. 
1850 Trexxyson /m Mem. Ixiv, The centre of a world’s 
desire. : , ; 

¢. A point from which things, influences, etc. 
emanate, proceed, or originate. sf. in biology, 
etc. (see also 7). j 

1738 Grover Leonidas v1. 250 The center of corruption. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos 195 The light .. proceeds 
in right lines or rays from the luminous body as a center. 
1859 Darwin Oris, Spec. xii. (1885) 322 The question of 
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9 
single or multiple centres of creation. 1865 TyLor Early 
Hist, Man.i.10 Diffused from a single geographical centre, 
18792 W. AITKEN Sct. & Pr. Med. (ed. 6) II. 60 All new cells 
proceed from ‘centres of nutrition’, from other cells, or 
from the nuclei of them. 1876 Mozrey Univ. Serm.ix. 188 
Sick lives are centres of improving and refining influence. 
a. Short for szerve-centre. 

1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 998 A number of ganglia or dis- 
tinct centres of nervous action. From these diverging 
filaments are sent off, which are distributed to the various 
organs. 1869 Hux.ey Phys. xi. 297 The grey matter of 
the upper part of the cord is .. a vaso-motor centre for the 
head and face. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Centre, visual, 
Destruction of this centre on one side causes complete, but 
temporary, blindness of the opposite eye. 

b. Short tor cestre of ossification (see 16°. 

1876 Quain Azat. (ed. 8) I. 19 The lateral centres [for 
each vertebra] appear about the 7th week. 

8. The name given to a leader of the Fenian 
organization, the chief being called ead-centre. 

1865 nz. Reg. 178 In the language of the party he was 
termed the ‘ Head Centre’ of the Fenians in Ireland. 

9. The part of a target between the ‘ bull’s-eye’ 
and the ‘onter’. b. e//if¢. The hitting of this. 

1887 Whitaker's Almanack 540 In this case a bull’s-eye 
counts four points, a centre three, and an outer two. 

II. Of other things, the middle point. 

10. Geom, The point at equal distances from 
the extremities of a line, of any regular surface or 
solid, or at a mean distance from all points in the 
periphery of an irregular surface or body (centre 
of magnitude) ; the central or middle point. 

So the centre of a regular polygon, quadrilateral figure, 
triangle, cube, cylinder, etc. Cemtre of a contc section: 
the point which bisects any diameter, or in which all 
diameters intersect each other; the centre of an ellipse 
or Ayferbola, is the point midway between the t wo foci; that 
of a parabola is at infinity; ceztre of a hizher cnrve, the 
point in which two diameters meet; ceutre of a dial, the 
part in which the gnomon intersects the plane of the dial. 

1796 Hutton J/ath. Dict. I. 262 Centre or center, a point 
equally remote from the extremes of a line, plane, or solid; 
or a middle point dividing them so that some certain effects 
are equal on all sides of it. 1840 LarpNer Geo. gt Lines 
drawn from the centre to the angles of the polygon. 

ll. genx. The middle point or part, the middle 


or midst of anything. 

1sgt SHAxs. 1 /fen. V/, 11. ii. 6 The Market-Place, The 
middle Centure of this cursed Towne. ¢1645 HoweLi 
Lett, vi. 86 Though they dwelt in the center of Spain not 
far from Toledo. 1706 Appison Rosamond 1. vi, Full in 
the center of the grove. 1776 WiTHERING Bot. Arrangem. 
(1796) I. 205 Florets al! fertile, those of the center smaller. 
1781 Cowper Verses A. Selkirk 3 From the centre all round 
to the sea. 1816 Scott Antig. vii, Near the centre of a 
deep but narrow bay. 1878 Morey Carlyle 175 The puni- 
ness of man in the centre of a cruel and frowning universe. 
1880 Scribner's Mag. June 221 The centers of the great 
gummy logs. = 

b. fg. (or of things not material). 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 169 Predication is the very Cen- 
ter, and life of Logicke. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 317 
Ifthe Disorder happen near the Center of Life. 1835 Brown- 
inc Paraceisns Wks. I. 71 There is an inmost centre in us 
all, Where truth abides in fulness. 1846 Prescott Ferd. 
& Js. I. Introd. 27 Those dismal scenes of faction which 
convulsed the little commonwealths to their centre. 

c. Centre of a bastion: ‘a point in the middle 
of the gorge of the bastion, from whence the 
capital line commences, and which is generally at 
the inner polygon of the figure’ (C. James). 

12. The point or position of equilibrium of a 
body. Also fig. See also Cextre of gravity, of 
inertia in 16. 

1391 CHAucER Astrol. 1. § 2 Hit {the ring] disturbeth 
nat the instrument to hangen aftur his rihte centre. 1668 
Tempe in Four C. Eng. Lett, 127 Things drawn out of 
their center are not to be moved without much force, or 
skill, or time; but, to make their return to their center 
again, there is required but little of either. 1704 Swirt 
Batt. Bks. (1711) 230 By his own unhappy Weight and 
Tendency towards his Center. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 384 If the man is off his centre, the eyes 
show it. 

13. Archit. A temporary framework supporting 
any superstructure ; now sec. the wooden support 
and ‘mould’ upon which an arch or dome is 


supported while building. 

1611 SHaxs. Wint. T. 1. i. 102 In those Foundations 
which I build vpon, The Centre is not bigge enough to 
beare A Schoole-Boyes Top. 1630 PrYNNE 4Anti-Armin. 
113 This. .is the onely center vpon which the whole fabricke 
is erected. 1823 P. NicHotson Pract. Build. 338 Centres, 
the frame of timber-work for supporting arches during their 
erection. 1861 Smices Engineers 11, 182 Thecentres span- 
ning the.. width of the arch were composed of eight ribs. 

14. Al. a. The main body of troops occupying 
the space between the two wings. b. ‘ The divi- 
sion of a fleet between the van and the rear of the 
line of battle, and between the weather and lee 
divisions in the order of sailing ’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1598 Barret Theor, Warres Gloss. 250 Centre, a French 
word, is the middle of a battell, or other things. 1710 
STEELE Zatler No. 210 P 8 One [body] to be commanded 
by himselfinthe Center. 1769 Ronertson Chas. V, VII. xu. 
386 Brought some piecesof cannon to bear upon their center. 
1871 Smites Charac, i. (1876) 17 At the combat of Vera, 
when the Spanish centre was broken. : 

ce. The middle man of any rank of soldiers, or 
an imaginary point in the middle of any body of 


soldiers, 


| 
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middle, where an interval is left for the colours; 
of an encampment, it is the main street; and on a 
march, is an interval for the baggage; when it is 
so placed’ (C. James). 

1672 VENN Mil. & Mar. Discipline 1. 127 Secondly, 
wheelings on the inidst (or Center). I shall not use the word 
Center, for it is more proper to a circular body than to a 
square. 1996 /wstr. Cavadry (1813) 226 The squadron will 
receive the word Center Dress. 1832 /rop. Reg. [ustr. 
Cavairy 1. 33 Their Centres and Lefts move up. 

15. Politics. In the French Chamber (which 
is arranged in the form of an amphitheatre), the 
deputies of moderate opinions who occupy the 
central benches in front of the president, between 
the extreme parties who sit to the right and left. 
Right centre, left centre: divisions of this party 
inclining towards the opinions of the right and 
left respectively, and sitting adjacent to them. 
Also transferred to the political opinions so in- 
dicated ; and to the politics of other countries. 
In Germany the Cetye is the Catholic or Ultra- 
montane party. 

(This use originated in the French National Assembly of 
1789, in which the nobles as a body took the position of 
honour on the President’s right, and the Third Estate sat 
on his left. The significance of these positions, which was 
at first merely ceremonial, soon became political.) 

1837 CarL_YLe Fy. Kev. vi. ii, Answered, from Right side, 
from Centre and Left, by inextinguishable laughter. 1874 
Times Summ. of Vear, The Left Centre has withdrawn in 
some degree from its alliance with the Left, and overtures 
are from day to day on both sides tendered and rejected 
by the two divisions which form the Centre. /d7d. The party 
which is known in [the German] Parliament as the Catholic 
Centre, 1884 BertHa M. Gaxpiner Fr. Rev, iii, 52. 


III. 16. Phrases. 


Centre of attack (Mil): ‘when a considerable front is 
taken before a besieged place, and the lines of attack are 
carried upon three capitals, the capital in the middle, which 
usually leads to the half-moon, is styled the center of 
attack’ (C. James’. 

Centre of attraction (Physics): the point to which bodies 
tend by gravity, or by the action of centripetal force; 
(fg.) the object or point which attracts attention, interest, 
or curiosity. 

Centre of buoyancy, of cavity, of displacement, of tmmer- 
ston; the mean centre of that part of a ship or floating 
body, which is immersed in the water. 

Centre of conversion : the point in a body about which it 
turns or tends toturn when force is applied at a given point. 

Centre of curvature: see CURVATURE. 

Centre of friction: that point in the base of a body on 
which it revolves when put in rapid rotation, e.g. the point 
of the peg of a top. 

Centre of gravity orig.=centre of attraction; afterwards, 
and still popularly (see quot. 1879) =cewtre of mass: in the 
case of a single body or a system of bodies rigidly connected, 
the point about which all the parts exactly balance each 
other, and which being supported, the body or system will 
remaiu at rest in any position. 

Centre of gyration. the point at which if the whole mass 
of a revolving body were collected, the rotatory motion 
would remain the same. 

Centre of inertia: =centre of gravity or mass. 

Centre of magnitude . =sense 10. 

Centre of mass: that point in relation to a body or system 
of bodies so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two parts of 
which the masses or weights are exactly equal. 

Centre of motion: the point which remains at rest while 
all the other parts move round it. 

Centre of oscillation : the point of a body suspended by an 
axis at which, if all the matter were concentrated, the oscil- 
lations would be performed in the time actually taken. 

Centre of ossification: the point (or points) in the car- 
tilage or fibrous membrane of an immature bone in which 
the bone salts are first deposited, and from which they ex- 
tend until the whole bone is ossified. 

Centre of percussion ; in a moving body, that point 
where the percussion or stroke is greatest, in which the 
whole percutient force of the body is supposed to be col- 
lected. 

Centre of pressure : the point at which the whole amount 
of pressure may be applied with the same effect as when 
distributed. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Center of Gravitation or *At- 
traction. 19796 Hutton Math. Dict., Centre of *Conver- 
ston, a term first used by M. Parent. 1659 Leak /ater- 
aks. 4 They fall towards their centre of *gravity in the 
Water. 1704 J. Harris Ler Techn. s.v. Earth, The 
Earth doth not describe an Orbit round the Sun properly by 
her own Centre, but by the Common Centre of Gravity of 
the Earth and the Moon. 1822 Imison Sc. & A7vt I. 449 
The centre of gravity is that point in which the weight of a 
body may be supposed to be collected. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart. Res, (1858) 150 The casting of this pebble from my hand 
alters the centre-of-gravity of the Universe. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Dict. 1. 269 The distance of the centre of *gyration, 
from the point of suspension, is a mean proportional between 
those of gravity and oscillation. 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Hy- 
dranlics ii. 28 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.\, The point of percus- 
sion, or of greatest effect, (which, in revolving bodies, is 
called the centre of gyration), 1879 THomson & Tait .Va?. 
Phil, 1.1. § 230 The Centre of *Inertia or Mass is thus a per- 
fectly definite point in every body, or group of bodies. The 
term Centre of Gravity is often very inconveniently used 
for it. 19796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 267 Centre of * magni- 
tude is .. the same as the centre of gravity in homogeneal 
bodies, as in a cylinder or any other prism. 1727-51 CulAm- 
BERS Cyc/, s. v., If the weights P and Q revolve about the 
point N, so that when P descends, Q ascends, N is said to 
be the Cexter of * Motion. /bid. We found, in this case, the 
distance of the centre of *oscillation, from the axis in a 
circle, to be # of the diameter. 1796 Hutton Math, Dict. 


‘Centre of a battalion on parade: the | 1. 267 Centre of oscillation .. in a compound pendulum, its 
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distance from the point of suspension is equal to the length 
of a simple pendulum whose oscillations are isochronal with 
those of the compound ones. 1867 J. MARSHALL Physiol, 
II. 651 The cranial bones begin by one or more flat radiat- 
ing centres of *ossification, 1869 IluxLEy PAysiol. xii. 321 
A long bone has usually, at fewest, three centres of ossifica- 
tion. 1727-51 CHamBeErs Cyc/, s. v., The center of *percus- 
ston is the same with the center of gravity, if all the parts 
of the percutient body be carried with a parallel motion. 
1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 269 When the percutient body 
revolves about a fixed point, the centre of percussion is the 
same with the centre of oscillation. /é2d. The centre of 
“Pressure of a fluid against a plane, is that point against 
which a force being applied equal and contrary to the 
whole pressure, it will just sustain it. 
IV. atérzd. and in cond, 

17. attrib. or quasi-ad7. Of or pertaining to the 
centre, central. Hence CENTREMOST. 

1791 BentHam Panopt.1. Postcr. 99 The center one of the 
5 uppermost Cells. 1796 /ustr, & Regul. Cavalry (1813) 
233 Trumpeters aid music are behind the center interval, 
1829 I. Taytor Enthus. ix. 219 The centre illusion of the 
system. 1860 J. Kennepy Horse Shoe K. Wii. 586 The 
centre division of theassailing army. 1879 R. K. Douctas 
Confucianism iv. 92 The centre figures of his philosophy. 

18. Obvious combinations: as centve-arbor, - line, 
-pin,-pinton, -point, -tadble, -truth, etc. Also centre- 
ward, centre-wise advs. 

1884 F. Britten Watch 6 Clockm. 266 The *centre arbor 
-.turns once in an hour. 1804 A/ed. ¥rn/. XII. 202 The 
distance between the *centre-pin and blade. 1807-26 S. 
Coorer first Lines Surg. 303 In order to fix the centre-pin 
of the trephine. 1884 F. Britten Watch 6 Clocki. 266 The 
teeth round the barrel drive the *centre-pinion. 1648 Bp. 
Hatt Sed. Th. § 22 What a mere *centrepoint the earth is in 
comparison of the vast circumference of heaven. 1866 
Lippon Bampton Lect. v. (1875) 253 Christ is the centre- 
pointofthehistory and hopesof man. 1868 Hotme Lee J. 
Godfrey xxxvi. 195 He..remained standing by the *centre- 
table. 1858 Sears A thay. 11. xi. 245 The *centre-truth in 
his system of doctrines, 1843 CARLYLE Past § Pr... ii, At 
all moments it is moving *centreward. 1853 Kane Grin- 
nell Exp, xvii. (1856) 126 It contracts itself *centrewise, 
and rounds itself endwise. 

19. Special combs.: centre-chisel, a pointed 
cold-chisel; centre-chuck, a kind of chuck for a 
lathe; centre-drill, ‘a small drill used for mak- 
ing a short hole in the ends of a shaft about to 
be turned, for the entrance of the lathe-centres’ 
(Weale) ; centre-fire =central fire (see CENTRAL 
4); also attrib, as in centre-fire cartridge; 
+ centre-fish, a molluse allied to the limpet; 
centre-lathe, a turning-lathe in which the work is 
supported or held by centres (sense 5); centre- 
piece, a piece in the centre of anything; sfec. an 
ornamental piece of plate or glass for the centre 
of a table, etc., an épergne ; centre-punch, a 
punch with a conical point for marking the centre 
of work to be turned in the lathe, or the centre of 
a hole to be drilled ; centre-rail, a third or middle 
rail, sometimes used on railway lines, in connexion 
with a cogged wheel or other device on the engine, 
for the ascent or descent of steep inclines; also 
attrib. ; centre-saw, a kind of circular saw which 
cuts round timber in sections meeting in the 
centre, for spokes, pick-handles, etc.; centre- 
-second(s, applied to a seconds hand on a clock 
or watch mounted on the centre arbor, and com- 
pleting its revolution in one minute; also to a 
clock, etc. having such a seconds hand; centre- 
split (see quot.); centre-valve, in gas-works, a 
rotating valve by which the gas is distributed to 
several sets of purifers; centre-velic, see VELIC; 
centre-wheel, the third wheel of a watch in some 


kinds of movements. 

1863 Smices /dust. Biog. 247 Bis self-adjusting double 
driving *centre-chuck, for which the Society of Arts 
awarded him their silver medal in 1828. 1668 WiLkins 
Reai Char. 1. v. §2. 130 Univalvs; having but one Shell 
.. being unmoved .. 1 Limpet, *Center fish. 1819 RkES 
Cycd. s.v. Turning, Lathes are..called *centre lathes where 
the work is supported at both ends. 1879 HoLTzaPFrreEl. 
Turning w. 99. 1836 Disraeii H. Temple vi. vi. (Hoppe) 
A bouquet wick might have served for the *centre-piece 
of a dinner table. 1854 /Z/nst. Lond. News 18 Mar. 259/1 
The .. testimonial is a silver centre-piece consisting of a 
column encircled by two gracefully-formed figures repre- 
senting Peace, etc, 1858 Hawtuorne /7, & Jt. Fruls. Te 
100 With screws..and a silver centre-piece. 1879 Hottz- 
APFFEL Turning \v. 192 A steel *center punch is driven into 
the flat end. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., Another form 
of *center-rail railway. /ézd. s.v., The largest *centre- 
second clock .. is the turret-clock for the Bomuez Harbour 
Board [with] a dial 8} feet in diameter. 1884 F. BritTEN 
Watch § Clockm. 49 [A] Centre Seconds. .[is] a long seconds 
hand moving from the centre of a watch dial. 1886 Daily 
News 15 Oct.5/6 They are made of ‘*centre splits’, Good, 
honest hides .. are skilfully split into three skins, and the 
centre one, having no grain, and being of a soft, flimsy sub- 
stance, is nevertheless capable of being made to assume the 
guise of serviceable leather. 1884 F. Britten Watch & 
Clockm. 266 The *centre wheel drives the third wheel 
pinion. 

Centre, center (sento1), v. [f Cuntre sd. 
or a. F. centre-r. In 17th and 18th c. often spelt 
center, still prevalent in U.S. Ct. CENTERING.] 

I. intr. 
+1. To rest as on a fixed centre or pivot ; to re- 
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pose. Obs. (as a distinct sensc, though it often 


colours 2). 

1622 Bacon Cesar Wks. (Bohn) 503 He .. admitted none 
to his intimacies, but such whose whole expectations cen- 
tered upon him. 1664 Decay Chr, Piety (J.) Where there 
is no visible truth wherein to centre. 1669 Bunyan //oly 
Citie 97 Here centreth Luke the Evangelist, here centreth 
Jude, 1708 Penn in Fa. /ist. Soc. Mem. X. 268 He 
assures me he intends to centre with us, and end his 
days in thatcountry. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 144 We 
have a Balance .. to the value of 1,750,000/, which centers 
and remains among us, 


+b. To unite, agree. Obs. 

1622-62 Heyiin Cosmogr. To Rdr., I wondred how they 
could all center upon the same Proposal. 1657 REEVE 
God's Plea 5 Let us both center together in this qualifica- 
tion. 

2. To find or have their (or its) centre; to be 
concentrated as at a centre; ‘to be collected toa 
point’ (J.), to gather or collect as round a centre; 
to be placed as at a centre; to move or tum 
round asacentre. Often with a mixture of notions, 
including that of sense 1. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 186 He that makes him- 
self his End, that Centers and Terminates in himself. 1736 
Butcer Axa. u. vii. 365 Whom all the prophecies referred 
to, and in whom they should center. 1764 GoLpsm. Trav. 
424 That bliss which only centres in the mind. 1765 
Brackstone Coz, 1. 208 In his person also centered the 
right of the Saxon monarchs. 19777 Robertson //ist. 
Amer. (1778) II. vi. 272 The supreme authority centered at 
last in a single person. 1781 Cowrer Convers. 134 His sole 
opinion. .Centering at last in having none at all. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 173 The trade, wealth and power of 
America, may, at some future period, depend, and perhaps 
centre upon the Missisippi. 1828 Cruise Digest vi sso If 
the whole property should center in one person. 1823 J. 
Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 20 All three tubes afterwards 
centre inone. 1867 Hates in Percy Folto I. 143 The rare 
adventure on which the tale centres. 1868 FREEMAN .Voro, 
Cong. (1876) 11. viii. 262 It is around the King .. that the 
main storm of battle is made to centre. 1876 GREEN Short 
Hftst. v. § 4 (1882) 246 The hopes of the peasants centred in 
the young sovereign. 

+3. To converge (07) as a centre. Ods. 

1789 H. WacPote Nemin. viii. 65 All those mortifications 
centering on a constitution evidently tending to dissolution. 


TL. srans. 
4. To place or fix in the centre; to provide or 


mark with a centre. 

1610 G. FLetcHer Christ's Vict. (R.) Where the sun 
centres himself by right. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 228 In 
his hand He took the golden Compasses .. One foot he 
center’d, and the other turn’d. 1887 Knox LittLe Broken 
Vow 9 A plot of smooth green grass..centred by a basin in 
which there is a continual plash of falling water. 
+5. To fix fo, repose «fon, as a fixed centre or 
pivot. Ods. (But often colouring 6.) 

1623 AlLesBuRY Sev. (1624) 2 Man..doth center his rest- 
lesse notions vpon nothing but the Almighties fruition. 
1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Hen. V, xxxv, Men cent’red 
to Selfe-Interest and lock’t To their wild Causes. 1721 
Berkecey Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. I11. 205 Centering 
all our cares upon private’ interest. 

6. To place or put as in a centre; to collect, 
bring, or direct, as to a centre; to concentrate 77, 
on. To be centred in or on has often a shade of 


sense 5. 

1702 Pore Safho so Once in her arms you center'd all 
our joy. 1776 GoLpso. Hannch of Ven., While thus I de- 
ated, in reverie centred. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 
291 Each of these centered in himself a variety of occupa- 
tions. 1844 THIRLWALL Greece VIII. Ixii. 179 All his hopes 

were henceforth centred in Antigonus. 1875 Stusss Conse. 
Hist. 1. xiii. 606 The process of centering the administra- 
tion of justice in the hands of the itinerant justices. 1878 
Back Green Past. xxxvii. 295 As if her whole thoughts had 
been centred on the Falls. 

7. In various technical uses: To place or fix in 
the (exact) centre; to find the centre of; to grind 
(a lens) so that the thickest part is in the centre. 

1793 Sir G. Suucxsurcn in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 109 
If this (the object glass] be not correctly centered .. that 
is, if its axis be not concentric with the axis of the cell, in 
which it is fixed. 1796 Hutton Math, Diet. 1. 289 Cassini 
the younger has a discourse expressly on the necessity of 
well centring the object glass of a large telescope. 1831 
Brewster Oftics xli. 339 When the aperture was well 
centered. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. § 518 It is of the 
last importance. .that it should be correctly centred,—that 
is that the centre of movement should be also the centre 
of graduation. 

Ce’ntre-bit. [sce Bir sé.16.] An instrument 
turing on a projccting centre-point, used for mak- 
ing cylindrical holes. (Noted asa burglar’s tool.) 
a Rigeing & Seamansh.\. 150 Centre-bit, a bit, having 
in the middle of its end a small steel point, with a sharp 
edge on one side to cut horizontally, and a sharp tooth on 
the opposite side to cut vertically. 1833 A. Fonsranque 
Eng. und. 7 Admin. (1837) I. 315 There are picklocks, 
files, and centre-bits avaieble for rohbery. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xix, ‘None,’ said Sikes. ‘’Cept a centre-bit and 
aboy.’ 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xviii. (1852) 409 [He] then 
rapidly turns the curved part, like a carpenter's centre- 
bit 1855 Tennyson Mand 1.1. xi, And Sleep must lie 
down arm'd, for the villainous centre-bits Grind on the 
wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights. 1857 READE 
Never too late ii. (D.) His intelligence bored like a centre- 
bit into the deep heart of his enemy. 


Centre-board (se‘nteaboeid). In a flat- 
bottomed sailing-boat, a movable board or plate 
of iron, which can be lowered through the keel in 

Vou. II. 


deep water to prevent lee-way and increase the 
stability undcr canvas, and in shallow water can 
be lifted up within the boat; often a¢/r7b. as in 
centre-boart boat, cutter. \b. Short for centre- 
board bout. 

1867 J. MacGrecor Voy. Alone Rob Roy (1868) 93 All 
rigs and all sizes there were even to a great ceutre board 
cutter. 1881 7ises 19 Jan. 8/2 Mr. Young went..to cross 
the bay in a centre-board boat. 1883 //arfer's Wag. Aug. 
443/2 Two keels are being laid down to every centre- 
board designed. /éfd. 449/1 he centre-board is generally 
lowered. 1886 Tisucs 25 Oct. 13 (Article) A week in a 
Centre-board. 

Centred, centered (se'ntaid), ff/. a. [f. 
CENTRE ¥. or 56, + -ED.] 

1. Placed at the centre or in a central position. 

1590 SPENSER Jfutopot. 19 Betwixt the centred earth, 
and azure skies. 1683 TemeLe Jeo. Wks. 1731 I. 403 
They were..easie of Access from all Parts; center'd be- 
tween Spain and Sweden. 1829 Tennyson Tisnéductoo, A 
center'd glory-circled memory, Divinest Atalantis. 

2. Fixed on a centre as a point of support or 
equilibrium ; furnished with a centre. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., Rich. If, ccxcvii, Soe may a 
Cent’red Rocke Bee made a Tennis-ball. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I, 309 Plato is so centred, 
that he can well spare all his dogmas. 1850 TENNyson 
in Alem, \ix, My centred passion cannot move, Nor will it 
lessen from to-day. 

3. Brought togcther to a centre. concentrated. 

1805 SoutHEeY Madoc in Act. xxii, There to collect their 
strength, and thence with centered numbers urge the war. 

Having a centre: also in comé., as in deep- 
centred, etc. 

+Centre‘ity. (app. formed after words like 
corporetty, spontaneity, which rest upon L, adjs. 
in -ews; but there was no L. cenftreus.] The fact 


of being the centre; central quality. 

1642-7 More Song of Soul, Psychathan. 1. u.xx, Inevery 
thing compost Each part of th’ essence its centreity Keeps 
toitself. /ézd.u. App. xiv, So do these Atomes change their 
energies, Themselves unchanged, into new Centreities. 
bid. uu. iii, xiv. bid. wu... 1. xx, Trees..they want their 
fixed centreities, 

Ce‘ntreless, <. 
centre. 

1856 Ferrier /ust. Jfefaph. iv. xviii. 138 A centreless 
circle is absolutely incogitable in itself. 

Ce-ntrement. vonce-wd. [see -MENT.] The 
action of centring; that in or about which any- 


thing is centred. 

18.. STEVENSON Cornh. Mag., Falling in Love, That state 
in which another person becomes to us the very gist and 
centrement of God's creation. 


Ce‘ntremost, 2. rare. [a superlative form 
from CENTRE 17; cf. mzddlemost, topmost.) Most 


central; midmost. 

1866 NEALE Sequences & //.146 The spice-fields .. that 
girdle the centremost mountain. 187 Joaquin Micter 
Songs of [taly (1878) 53 In the centremost star Of all whirl- 
ing stars. 

Centress (se‘ntrés). [f. CENTRE 50. (sense 8) 
+-ESs.] A female ‘ (head) centre’. 

1866 Morning Star 6 Mar. 6/1 Head centress of the Fenian 
Sisterhood. 

Centric (se‘ntrik), a. [mod. ad. Gr. xevrpzx-ds 
pertaining to the centre, f. <évrpov : see CENTRUM. ] 

1. That is in or at the centre, central. 

¢1sg0 Martowe Faustus vi, The substance of this centric 
earth. 1594 1st Pt. Contention iv. 18 To pierce the bowels 
of this Centricke earth. @1631 Donne Poems (1650) 33 
Some that have deeper digg’d Loves Mine than I, Say, 
where his centrique happinesse doth lie. 1642 H. More 
Song of Soult. . xvi, Centrick all like one pellucid Sun, 
1802 G. Cotman Sr. Grins, Elder Bro. i, Centric in Lon- 
don noise.. Proud Covent Garden blooms. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by a centre. 

1712 BLACKMORE Creation 11.(R.) Orbs centric and ex- 
centrick he prepares. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Dead Pan iv, 
Stung to life by centric forces. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner, & Ferns 406 In the first type, which may 
be called the centric, the chlorophyll-parenchyma is uni- 
formly distributed around the entire organ. 


3. Phys. Of or pertaining to a nerve centre. 
1871 Sin T. Watson Prine. § Pract, Med. (ed. 5) 1. 570 
When the irritating cause operates directly on the spinal 
cord itself, he calls the disease ceutric tetanus. 1873 
F. E. Anstie in E. H. Clarke Sex in Educ. 110 A non- 
inflammatory centric atrophy. 1879 CARPENTER J/fent. 
Phys. 1. ii. § 73. 77 Movements. .simply centric, depending 
upon an excited condition of the ganglionic centres. 
B. quasi-sé. A circle or circular orbit with the 


earth in its centre. 

1667 Mitton P. L. vin. 83 How gird the Sphear With 
Centric and Eccentric scribl’d o’re, Cycle and Epicycle. 
1764 Luoyp HVks. (1774) IL. 154 Talk of words little under- 
stood, Centric, eccentric, epicycle. 

Centrical (se‘ntrikal), 2. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Situated at or in the centre or middle; cen- 


tral; =CENTRIC 1. 

1741 Monro Anat. Nerves ‘ed. 3) 42 In the Centrical Part 
of the optic Nerve. 1768 WHitEFIELD Let. Gov, Wright 27 
The late addition of the two Floridas renders Georgia more 
centrical. 1803 WELLINGTON Let. in Gurw. Disp. I1. 208 
To leave the infantry in acentrical situation. 1864 GuTnRiE 
in Gd. Words 510 Situated in a centrical part of the town. 

Jig. a 1659 Osporn Ess. iii. (1673) 566 It is not unlikely to 
have been the Primary and Centrical Sin. 

2. Of or pertaining to a centre. 


[see -LeEss.] Without a 


CENTRIFUGAL. 


1837 Wutwrut //ist. /udnct. Sc. 11. vi. ii. $2. 30 A cer- 
tain extension of the centrical medium. 1876 I. Gaonir in 
G. Chambers 4 stron. 325 ‘Vhe second centrical envelope (of 
the comet] just embraced both these eccentric envelopes. 

Centrica‘lity. rare. [f. prec. + -iTY ] Central 
position ; centrality. 

1777 Hl. Warroce Lett. Ctiss Ossory 1. 261 Its 
tricality made it very agreeable. 

— senurikali), adv. 
“LY 2. 

1. In a central position; centrally. 

1799 Med. Trnil. \1. 445 The bone is seldom fractured, 
unless the ball strikes centrically. 1810 WeL.incton Leé. 
in Gurw. Disp. V1. 297 In the pine wood.. where they will 
be more centrically situated. 1817 Adin. Kev, XXIX. 50 
Centrically and commiodiously situated. 

2. On or with the centre or centres. 

_ 1882 Grins Text-bh. Geol. iv. 11. 507 A pile of balls stand- 
ing exactly centrically one upon the other, an arrangement 
which seems hardly possible. 

Ce-ntricalness. rare. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
‘Situation in the centre’ (Craig 1547). 

Centricity (sentrisiti). [mod. f. Centric + 
“ITY; cf. eccentriczty.] Centric quality or position ; 
relation to a centre. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entom. (1828) IV. xxxvii. 6 Gives a de- 
cided character of centricity to the whole nervous system. 
1854 J. Hoce Aficrose. 1, iii. (1867) 164 First, their cen- 
tricity, and secondly the fittest condensation of the light to 
be employed. 1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks vii. 57 In order 
to get proper centricity in the movement. 

Centrifugal (sentri‘fi7gal), @. [f. mod.L. 
centrifug-us Newton, f. centrum centre + fugus 
fleeing, avoiding) +-aL. (Cf. CENTRIPETAL). In 
mod.}. ceatrifuce.] 

1. Flying or tending to fly off from the centre as 

a. Centrifugal force, also centrifugal tendency : 
the forec with which a body moving round a 
centre tends to fly off from that centre; the ten- 
dency which a revolving body has to do this. 

(‘ Centrifugal force’ is really Inertia.) 

{1687 Newton Principia Sect. u. Prop. iv. Schol., Hac 
est vis centrifuga, qua corpus urget circulum; et huic 
xqualis est vis contraria.) a@1721 Kea Manfpertuis' Diss. 
(1734) § It is under the Equator that the Centrifugal Force 
is greatest. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. //ist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 2 
As the poise of my body depends on the equilibrium of 
centrifugal and centripetal forces. 1855 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea i. (1860) 3_At the height of 26,000 miles from 
the earth, the centrifugal force would counteract gravity. 
1866 Airy Pop. Astron. 241 The centrifugal tendency 1s 
powerfully in operation at the equator, but not at all at the 
poles. 1876 RoutLepce Discov. 7 If .. the velocity of the 
engine increases, the balls diverge from increased centri- 
fugal force, 

b. fig. or fransf. 

1817 CoLteripce ASvog. Lit. 1. xii. 275. 1856 R. VauGHAN 
Mystics (1860) 1. 03 A process of evolution, a centrifugal 
movement in the Divine Nature. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 
21 So strong are the centrifugal forces in Spain. 

ec. Centrifugal current: ‘applied to that ar- 
rangement ofa battery in galvanizing an animal 
body, in which the positive pole is the nearer to 
the centre...of the nervous system’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism in 
which centrifugal force is employed: as + centri- 
fugal bellows, a fan or blowing machine ; cen- 
trifugal filter, a sugar-filter in which a porous 
cylinder rotates rapidly so as to drive off liquid 
from the sugar; centrifugal gun, a kind of 
machine-cannon with a rotating chambered disk 
whence balls are driven tangentially; centrifugal 
machine, gv. any machine in which centrifugal 
force is employcd ; sfcc. a machine, also called a 
Aydro-cxtractor, for drying yarn, cloth, sugar, or 
other substance, this being placed in a rapidly 
revolving cage, whence the moisture is thrown 
off by centrifugal force; centrifugal mill, Barker's 
mill; centrifugal pump, a rotary pump in which 
the fluid is driven outward and upward from a 
centre; there are many forms of it; ces/rifugal 
dresser, ete. , 

1765 Gentl. Mag. 555 This centrifugal machine. 1803 
Banks Power Machines 41 Centrifugal machine or Erskine’> 
centrifugal pump. 1807 T. Younc .Vat. Phzlos. 1.781 The 
centrifugal Pellets, By the revolution of the fly the air is 
caused to enter at A and is discharged at B. 1874 Ksicnt 
Dict. Mech. 514 Le Demour’s centrifugal pump is supposed 
to have been the first of its kind. /é¢@. 515 Andrew's cen- 
trifugal pump resembles a helix or snail's shell. 1884 Sati 
Herald 27 Dec. 6/5 After being carried through .. de- 
tachers, the wheat passes through centrifugal dressers. 

8. Bot. a. Of inflorescence, in which the ter- 
minal flower opens first and the lateral ones suc- 
cessively after; inflorescence terminal or definite. 
b. Of an embryo: Having the radicle turned 
toward the sides of the fruit. ¢. Said of the order 
of cell division. ¥ ; 

1830 Linptey .Vat. Syst. Bot. 134 Flowers often with a 
centrifugal inflorescence. 1870 HooKer Stud, Flora 277 
Labiata: .. Flowers solitary or in axillary opposite centrs- 
fugal cymes. 1884 ower & Scott De Bary's Phan 
& Ferns 545 In the course of the tangential divisions in an 
initial cell and the radial row derived from it, two extreme 
forms may in the first instance be distinguished. termed the 
centripetal and centrifugal forms. 

15 


cen- 


[f. as prec. + 


CENTRIFUGALLY, 


4. Phys. Of nerve-fibres: Conveying impulses 
from a ‘centre’ (see CENTRE sé. 7a); efferent. 

1855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. v. vi. 568 The 
centre..from which issue through centrifugal nerves motor 
impulses. 1876 tr. /Vaguer's Gen. Pathol. 20 The proper- 
ties of centrifugal fibres. 

Centri‘fugalize, v. [f. prec. +-1ZE.] 
To impart a centrifugal motion to. 

1879 Casseil’s Techn. Educ. IV. 395/2 Would not that 
ocean. . be also centrifugalised or driven outwards? 

Centri‘fugally, av. [f. as prec. +-Ly 2.] 
In a centrifugal manner; from the interior or 
centre towards the exterior. 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 955 Hemm’d skirts centri- 
fugally through Concentric orbits, glitter'd as they flew. 
1833 Sir C. Bert Hand Prelim. Disc. (1874) 17 The nervous 
agency which excites the muscles proceeds outwardly from 
the brain, or centrifugally. 1871 TynpaLt Fragm. Sc. 
(ed. 6) II. vi. 76 The British Association then. .pushes know- 
ledge centrifugally outwards. 1876 Darly News 27 Oct. 
5/6 When a shell explodes the splinters fly centrifugally 
upwards. 

Centri‘fugate, v. rare. [f. as CENTRIFUGAL 
+-ATE3; ct. L. vbs. in -fcdre from -fices. Cf. 
mod.F .cextrifiger in same sense.] 27¢7. To move 
away from the centre ; to disperse. 

1876 Mrs. Wuitney Sights §& (ns. vii. 83 To meet again 
at the great focus, before we centrifugated off again upon 
our diverse tracks. 

Centrifuge, z. and sé. [a. F. centrifuge 
centrifugal.] A. adj. = CENTRIFUGAL. 

1801 Fusrui Lect. Art iii. (1848) 408 The projectile and 
centrifuge qualities of the system. 

B. sé. A centrifugal machine; sfec. one for 
separating cream from milk by rotary motion. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 2/2 Two of the Danish centri- 
fuges, which have a rotary motion equal to 4,000 revolu- 
tions a minute. They.-.effect an instantaneous partition of 
the cream from the inilk. 1887 Scot. Leader 29 Sept. 4 
His dairymaids are Danish centrifuges. 

Centri‘fugence, -fu'gience. var. [f. L. 
*centrifug-us: cf. beneficentia f. benefic-2s. 

1847 Emerson Repr. Jen i. Uses Gt, Aten Wks. (Bohn) I. 
285 The centripetence augments the centrifugence. 1870 
— Soc. & Soltt, vi. 120 A hoarding to check the spending; 
a centripetence equal to the centrifugence. 1883 S. Wain- 
WRIGHT Sci. Sophismzs vii. 114 As congelation is a property 
cf water, or centrifugience of gas. ; 

+Centri‘fugous, 2. Ods. [f. mod.L. centri- 
fug-us (see above) + -OUS.] = CENTRIFUGAL. 

1709 Brit. Apollo 11. No. 77. 3/1 Their Centripetous Mo- 
tion. .detracts from their Centrifugous Motion. 

+Centrine. Ods. [a. F. centrine, ad. Gr. 
kevTpivns in same sense.] The Spiny Shark or Ray. 

1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Min. 233 Flesh..like that 
ofa Centrine, the hardest of all fishes, and of evil juyce. 

Centrinel, -onel, obs. variants of SENTINEL. 

@1593 Martowe Dido 1. i. 323 These milk-white doves 
shall be his centronels. 1598 Yonc Diana 120 The gate .. 
was opened to them out of hand by the Centrinels, who 
had notice of that was past and what they shuld do. 

Centring, -ering, -reing ‘se‘nterin), vé/. 
sb. [f. CENTRE v, +-ING1.] 

1. The action of the verb CENTRE; placing in 
the centre, convergence to the centre. 

1667 Mitton ?. ZL. 1x. 109 As God in Heav’n Is Center, 
yet extends to all, so thou [Earth] Centring receav’st from 
all those Orbs. @ 1732 Attersury (J.) The visible centring 
of all the old prophecies in the person of Christ. 

2-3. See CENTERING. 

Ce‘ntring, -ering, -reing, ///. a. 
prec. +-ING *.] That centres. 

1647 CrasHaw Poems 157 All-circling point, all cent’ring 
sphere, The world’s one, round, eternal year. 

Centripetal (sentrip/tal), a. [f mod.L. cev- 
trtpet-us (Newton) centre-seeking +-aL. With 
mod.L. centrifugus, centripetus, cf. Lstd. XII. viii. 
g ‘ musca lucipeta, blatta lucifuga est’; heredipeta, 
lucrifeta also occur in L. Cf. mod.F. cestripete.] 

1. Tending toward the centre; the opposite of 
centrifugal, 

a. Centripetal force: a force which draws or 
impels a body toward some point as a centre, and 
thus acts as a counterpoise to the centrifugal ten- 
dency in circular motion; for this the name cez- 
tripetal tendency is substituted by some. 

[1687 Newton Principia Defin. v, Vim conatui illi con- 
trariain .. Centripetam appello.] 1709 Tatler No. 43 77 
Thus the Tangential and Centripetal Forces, by their 
Counter-struggle, make the Celestial Bodies describe an 
exact Ellipsis. 1764 Reip /uguzry ii. $9 Centripetal force 
is put for the cause, which we conceive to be some power 
or virtue in the centre or central body. 1841-4 [see CEn- 
TRIFUGAL 1}. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 306 Were the 
centrifugal tendency to cease, the centripetal force would 
be uncontrolled, and the body would fall upon the attract- 
ing mass. 

b. fig. and transf. 

aigir Ken Ston Wks. 1721 IV. 419 They Unwing’d, as 
swiftly flew the spacious way, By their centripetal con- 
nat'ral Force, To their Triune, co-amiable Source. a 1763 
Snenstone £ss. 112 Indolence is a kind of centripetal 
force, 1870 GLapstone Glean. tv. vi. 202 While centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are thus engaged in mortal tug. 

2. Applied to machines or parts of mechanism 
which employ centripetal action: as centripetal 
press, centripetal pump. 


trans. 


[f. as 


226 


1874 Ksicut Dict. Mech., Centripetal pump ..in one 
form it is the exact converse of the Barker Mill. 

3. Lot. Tending or developing from without 
toward the centre. Cestripetal inflorescence, that 
in which the lowest or outermost flowers blossom 
first, as in spikes and umbels; also called zzdeter- 
minate or indefinite. 

1870 Hooker Stud. /lora 184 Composite .. Inflorescence 
a centripetal head of many small flowers. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot. v.145 The Indefinite or Indeterminate type of 
inflorescence has been called Centripetal, because .. the 
evolution is seen to proceed from circumference to centre. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 536 The acropetal or centripetal 
order of succession of the floral leaves. 

4. Biol. a. Proceeding from the exterior to the 
interior or centre. b. Of nerves: Conveying an 
impulse from the periphery to the ‘centre’; afferent. 

1836 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 763/1 The law of centripetal 
development. 1855 OwEN Skel. §& Tceth 131 As the centri- 
petal calcification proceeds, the caps are converted into 
horn-shaped cones. 1877 Roserts Handbk. Aled. (ed. 3) 
I. s2 The centripetal or sensory nerves. 

Centri‘petally, adv. [f. prec.+-1y2.] In 
a centripetal manner or direction; from the ex- 
terior towards the interior or centre. 

1854 R. Owen in Crre. Sc. (1865) 11. 57/2 Ossification .. 
proceeds centripetally. 1881 Penzsylv. Sch. Frnl. XXX. 
86 While the adult may be educated centrifugally, the child 
must be educated centripetally. 1884 Bower & Scott De 
Bary's Phaner, 362 The development .. begins at the peri- 
phery of the ring, and in general proceeds centripetally. 

Centri‘petence. [f. on L. type *ccztvipeten- 
tia; cf. centrifugence. In mod.F. centripétence.] 
Centripetal motion or action. 

1847 [see CENTRIFUGENCE]. 1867 Emerson Lett. & Soc. 
climes vii. (1875) 179, 1 shall never believe that centrifugence 
and centripetence balance, unless mind heats and meliorates, 
as well as the surface and soil of the globe. 

Centri*petency. [f. as prec. +-ENcy.] Ten- 
dency toward the centre. 

1846 WokcesTER cites Monthly Rev. 

+Centripetous, 2. Oss. [f. mod.L. ceztr7- 
pet-us (see CENTRIPETAL) + -OUS.] = CENTRIPETAL. 

1709 [see CenTriruGous]. 

entrique, obs. form of Centric. 

Centrist (sentrist).- [a. F. centriste, f. centre 
CENTRE: see -IsT.] J o/7t. A member of the 
Centre Party (in France). 

1872 Daily News 31 July, That weak-kneed congregation 
who sit in the middle of the House, and call themselves 
‘Centrists’. 1882 Pal? Mal/ G.31Jan.,A close game was then 
being played between the Centrists and M. Gambetta. 

Centro- sentro). Stem of L. ces¢ram and Gr. 
kévT poy, used as a combining form, with senses ‘cen- 
tre, central, centrally’: as Centroa‘cinar a., of or 
belonging to the centre of an acinus (of the pancreas). 
Centrocli-nal a.(Geo/.), see quots. Centrodo'rsal 
a., of or belonging to the centre of the back. 
Centroli‘nead (Geow.), see quots. Centroli-neal 
a@., applied to a series of lines converging toa centre. 
Centrosta‘ltic a. (JA/ed.), ‘applied by Hall to the 
action of the vis nervosa in the spinal centre ’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Centrosto‘matous a. (Zoo/.), having 
the mouth perfectly central, as a star-fish. Centro- 
symme‘trical a. (Crystall.), having Centrosy-m- 
metry, symmetry to a point or centre. 

1881 ¥7n/. Alicrosc. Sc. Jan. 115 The centroacinar cells 
of Langerhaus. 1876 Pace ddv. Tert-bk. Geol. iv. 83 
When strata dip .. to a common centre, they are said to be 
centroclinal. 1877 Green Phys. Geol. ix. § 3. 347 They have 
a centroclinal dip or forma basin, 1878 tr. Gegenbaxer's 
Comp, Anat, 218 The centro-dorsal plate. 1880 CARPENTER 
in Fraud. Linn. Soc. XV. 193 A specimen with a more regular 
centrodorsal and pointed muscle-plates. 1814 P. NicHoLson 
in Trans. Soc. Arts XXXII. 67 An instrument of my in- 
vention called a centro-linead, for drawing lines to inacces- 
sible vanishing points in perspective. 1878 STANLEY Draw- 
ing Instr. 169 The centrolinead was invented by Peter 
Nicholson, a man of great geometrical ingenuity. 1878 Gur- 
NEY Crystallogr. 40 In the Anorthic system .. a holohedral 
form can only be centro-symmetrical. /drd. 36 The crystal 
can only possess symmetry to a point or centro-symmetry. 

Centrobaric (seutroberik), a. [f. CENTRo- + 
Gr. Bap-os weight + -Ic.] 

1. Of or relating to the centre of gravity, or to 


the process of finding it. 

Centrobaric method (Math.): a method of determining the 
area of a surface, or the volume of a solid, generated by the 
revolution of a line or surface respectively about a fixed 
axis, on the principle that the superficies or solid so formed 
is equal to the product of the generating line or surface and 
the length of the path of its centre of gravity ; sometimes 
called the theorem of Pappus. 

1727-51 in Chambers Cyc/.s.v. Centrobaryc Method. 1796 
Hutton Math. Dict., Centrobaric method. 

2. See quot. 

1867 Tuomson & Tait Nat. Philos. (1883) § 534 If the 
action of .. gravity on a rigid body is reducible to a single 
force in a line passing always through one point fixed rela- 
tively to the body. .that point is called its centre of gravity, 
and the body is called a centrobaric body. 1885 Watson & 
Bursury Alath. The. Electr. §& Alagn. 1. 64 A body which 
has the same potential at all points outside of itself, as if its 
mass were collected at a point O within it, is a centrobaric 
body, and Oits centre. It follows. .that if a body be centro- 
baric, its centre is its centre of inertia. 

So Centroba‘rical a. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techa., Centrobarycal, is what re- 


CENTUMVIRATE. 
lates to the Center of Gravity. 


1 E. Buys Dict. Ter: 
of Art, Centrobarical. as “ 


Centrode (se‘ntrdud). AZath, 
or L. centram CENTRE + 65s path. (The earlier 
proposed name was CENTROID.)] (See quot.) 

1878 CuirForp Elements of Dynamic 1. 136. 1882 Min. 
cuin Unipl. Kinemat. 39 A locus traced out by the succes- 
sive positions of an instantaneous centre of pure rotation 
has received the special name of a centrode .. We shall 
have therefore, in all cases, both a body centrode and 
a space centrode. 1884 Athenxvum 15 Sept. 339/2 Instan- 
taneous centres and centrodes are not introduced till a late 
stage, link work and teeth of wheels being discussed without 
their aid. 

Centrodontous, ¢. [f. Gr. «évrpoy sharp 
point + ddov7- tooth +-ous.] ‘Having sharp and 
subulate teeth’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
_Centroid (se‘ntroid). .1/arh. 
its source) + -O1D.] 

1. =Cenxrrope. [In this sense introduced by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy, 1876, on the analogy of 
cyclod and other names of curves, but subsequently 
abandoned for cextvode.] 

1876 A. B. W. Kennepy tr. Revleanz’s Theoret. Kine- 
mat, 1876 S. Kens, Mus. Catal. No. 563 Sinoidic cams. Car- 
dioids. With second disc and centroid. 1884 Athenwum 
13 Sept. 339/2 The author erroneously calls the loci of the 
instantaneous centre ‘centroids’, a term which has become 


appropriated in a very different sense. 1886 A. B. W. 
Kennepy Jech. of Machin. 49 (note). 


2. Centre of mass, or of gravity. 

1882 Mixcuin Unipl. Kinemat. 96 To find..the position 
of the Centroid (‘centre of gravity ’) of any plane area. 

+ Centron, sd. Ods. ? The plant centaury. 

1570 Levins AJauzrp. 163 Centron, cextaurum. 

Centronel: see CENTRINEL. 

Centronote (sentrondut. [a. F. centronote, 
ad. mod.L. centrondtis, f. Gr. kévtpoy sharp point, 
spine +v@ros back.] A genus of fishes (Ceztro- 
notus; having a spur-like prickle pointing forwards 
in the back. 

1836 Blackw. Wag. XX XIX. 306 The thorny lophoderme 
of a centronote or stickleback. 

|| Centrum \sentrim). [L. ceztrum CENTRE 
of rotation, etc., a. Gr. sévtpoy sharp point, a goad, 
a peg, the stationary point of a pair of compasses; 
f. same root as kevré-ew to prick, goad, stab, etc.] 

The Latin word for centre, used technically in 
Animal Phys,: The body of a vertebra ; the solid 
part to which the arches and processes are attached. 

1854 R. Owen in Crre. Sc. (1865) I]. 62/2 The centrums 
coalesce. 1869 GiLtLMorE Rept. §& Birds Introd. 5 Free ver- 
tebrz, forming a series of separate centrums, deeply cupped 
at bothends. 1870 RottEeston Anim. Life 5 Vhe articu- 
late ends of theircentra. 1871 Darwin Desc. AZan 1. i. 29. 

+Centry, 5d. Obs. [f. CENTRE; the ending is 
not explained.] 

1. Centre, middle, midst. 

1583 Stuspes dxat. Abus. 1.5 This country is scituate as 
it were in the centrie, or midst of others. 1594 SHaks. 
Rich, [11, v. ii, 11 This foule Swine Is now euen in the 
Centry of this Isle. : 

2. The centre or centering ofa bridge. 

165r Jer. TAYLOR Sev. (1678) 143 Pleasure is but like 
centries or wooden Frames, set under Arches, till they be 
strong by their own weight and consolidation to stand alone. 
a 1834 Coteripce Lit. Rem. 1. 342 Centries .. put under 
the arches of a bridge, to remain no longer than until the 
latter are consolidated. 

+ Centry, 2. Her. Alsosentry. [a. F. centr? 
centred.] 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bivb, A Cootarmure, 
of dyuerse colowris. 

Centry, obs. form of SENTRY, CENTAURY. 

Centuary, obs. var. CENTAURY. 

|} Centum. [L.] A hundred: see Cenr. 

|Centumvir. om. Antig. pl. Centu:m- 
viri. [L. cen¢um hundred, viz? men.] (In Z2.) 
A body of judges appointed by the pretor 
to decide common causes among the Roman 
people. They were elected out of the thirty-five 
tribes, three from each tribe, which made the 
number one hundred and five, though for the sake 
of conciseness called ‘the Hundred Men’, which 
name they retained even when increased under the 
emperors to 180. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster (T.) Thou art one of the centum- 
viri, old hoy, art not? Pie, 

Centumviral (sento'mviral). a. [f. L. cen- 
tumvirdl-is, f. prec.: see -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to the centumviri. 

@ 1693 Urounart Radelais ut. xxxix, That Centumviral 
Court, 1821 LocknHart !’alerius I. v. 75 The appearance 
he had made the day before in the Centumviral Court. 1880 
Muirnean tr. Gains iv. § 15 uote, 

Centumvirate (senty'mviret.. [f. on L. type 
*centumvirat-us ‘ch. trtumeiratas), f. centumvir: 
see above, and -aTE1.] 

1. The office of the Roman centumviri, or the 
body of thesc collectively. 

1727-51 CHampers Cycl., Centumvirate, among the Ro- 
mans, a court of one hundred magistrates or judges. 1765 
C. Smart Pheedrus m1. ix. (Bohn) 503 Th’ accusers take the 
woman straight, And drag to the centumvirate. 


[f. Gr. «évrpov 


[f CENTRE (or 


sentry 


CENTUPLATION. 


2. gen. A body of 100 men. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy in. xx, Finding food and rai- 
ment all that terin for a centumvirate of the profession. 

Centuplation. [n. of action f. CeNnTUrLE: 
see -ATION.] Multiplication a hundred-fold. 

1641 W. Gascoicne in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Alen (1841) 1. 47 
The decuplation, or, if need be, centuplation of the bars. 

Centuple (se‘ntivp'l), a. [a. F. centuple, ad. 
L.. centup-lus, in late use for centiuplex, {. centien 
hundred +-plic- fold. Cr. double, treble, quadruple.) 
A hundred-fold. 

1609 B. Jonson Sét. Wom, 1. i, It were a vengeance cen- 
tuple. 1639 Massincer Unnat, Combat. 1. 1, 1 wish his 
strength were centuple. 1674 Petty Disc. Royal Soc. 109 
Of Centuple value. 1829 Cartyie JZisc. (1857) TH]. 10 ‘To 
more than centuple that sum. 1844 Emerson £ss. Ser. u. 
i. (1876) 12 The quadruple, or the centuple, or much more 
manifold meaning, of every sensuous fact. 

Centuple (se‘ntizp'l), v. [a. F. centuple-r, or f. 
on L. type *centuplire =centuplicare on analogy of 
quadruplire, §. centupl-us: see prec.) trans. To 
multiply or increase a hundredfold, Hlence Cen- 
tupled ///. a. 

1607 CHarman Bussy D'A md, Play's (1873) 11. 27 And shall 
your royall bountie Centuple. 1614 in Spurgeon recs. 
Dav, Ps. exxvi. 5 Atl that you have lost shall be centupled 
to you, 1636 G. Sanpys Parafhr, Ps. \xix, Behold, and 
centuple their joyes. a 1687 Petty Pot, Arith,(1690)2 he 
saine Land being built upon may centuple the Rent. 1812 
Examiner 19 Oct, 666/1 Which .. would more than cen- 
tuple the ministerial majority. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, 
Weatth Wks. (Bohn) II. 72 Every stroke of the steam-piston 
.. doubles, quadruples, centuples the Duke's capital. 

Centuplicate (senti#pliket), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. centuplicat-us, -um pa. pple.: sce next.) 
Hundred fold. (Cf. deplicate a. and sb.) 

1835 Zait's Mag. 11. 579 He received his richly-adorned 
ass-skin copy, with ..a big patent centuplicate lock. 1882 
Sat. Rev. LUI. 585 Ready for telegraphic transmission in 
centuplicate. — ; 

Centu'plicate, vv. [f L. centuplicdt- ppl. 
stem of centuplicare, f. centuplic- (centuplex) a 
hundred fold : see above.] =CENTUPLE v. Hence, 
Centu'plicated f//. a. 

c1645 Howert Lef?/. iv. ii, 1 perform’d the civilities 
you enjoyn’d me to your frends here, who return you the 
like centuplicated. 1654 Cokaine Dianca u. 135 Their 
kisses were centuplicated. sity E. Buys Dict. Terms of 
Art, C entuptlicated, made an undredfold, 

Centu:plica'tion. [n. of action, f. L. centz- 
plicdre.| Multiplication a hundred fold. 

1881 Biackmore Christowelt inGd. Words May 291 When 
aman is in a hurry. .every little thing that can converge to 
a confluence of tangles turns its whole vitality to that cen- 
tuplication [ printed centumplication]. 

+Centuply, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. centupli- 
c@-re,on analogy of mzltiply,etc.] =CENTUPLICATE. 

1622 FLeTcHerR Sf. Curate 1, ii, Though my wants Were 
centuplied upon myself, I could be patient. 

Centuply, adv. [f. CenturLe a.+-ty2.] A 
hundred-fold. a 

1876 Browninc Pacchiarotto 99 Like the gem Centuply- 
angled o’er a diadem. 

+ Ce‘nture, ce’nter. Ols. [ad. It. centura, 
or F. cernture,) A waist-belt, girdle, or CINCTURE. 

1595 SHAKS. Joh iv. iil. 155 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest! 1624 A. Darcie 
Birth Heresies xii. 51 The Stole, Ephod, Zone, or Centure. 

Centurial (sentitierial),@. [ad. L. centurial-zs, 
f. centuria: see CENTURY and -AL.]} 

1. Of or pertaining to a ccntury (senses 1, 2). 

1610 HEALEY S?. Aug, City of God 81 ‘The kings being 
cashcered out of Rome by the great Centuriall Parliament. 
1656 J. HARRINGTON Oceana (1700) 185 The Suffrage in the 
Centurial Assemblys. 1851 D. Wison Preh. Ann. (1863) 
II. 111. ti. 42 Legionary or centurial tablets and other Roman 
inscriptions. 1880 4 thenzum 11 Dec. 781. 

2. Of or pertaining to a century or hundred years. 

1864 Lowe.. Firesife Trav. 71 Quadrangles mossy with 
centurial associations. 1877 Br. S. Butcuer £cct. Calendar 
xxx. 36 In any two consecutive centurial years, the rst of 
January in the one year will be 6 week-days apart from 
January 1 in the other, 

+Centurian. O/s. [f. on L. type *centu- 
rian-us, {, centuria century: see -\N.] a. An 
officer appointed over each hundred. b. (?) A 
hundred (a division of a county). 

1641 in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) V. 47 ‘Those earls .. divided 
them [each county] into centurians or hundreds; and in 
every hundred was appointed a centurian or constable. 

“ See also CENTURION. 

+Centwriate, 2. Obs. [ad. L. centurtat-us 
pa. pple. of centuria-re: see next.] In centuriate 
assemblies, translating L. cométia centuriata, a 
meeting in which all the Roman people voted by 
centuries (scc CENTURY 2). 

1600 Hottanp Livy vi. xli. 247 In the Centuriate assem- 


blies holden by degrees, and Curiat-meetings by the wardes 
and parishes. 


+ Centuriate, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. centuriat- 
ppl. stem of centurid-re, to divide into centuries, 
f. centurta CEXTURY.] ‘To divide into bands of 
hundreds’ (Bailey 1721). 

Centuriator (sentiiivricitas), [a. L. cen- 
turidtor, n. of action f. centuridre to CENTURIATE.] 
pl. (usually Centuriators of Magdeburg): A name 


| 
| 


oat 


given to a number of Protestant divincs who in the 
16th c. compiled a Church llistory in thirtecn 
volumes, each volume embracing a century, For- 
merly called Centunists. 

1660 Jer, Taytor Duct, Dudbit. u. iii, The innuinerable 
errors in the matter which have been observed by the cen- 
turiators of Magdeburg. 1706tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 16th C, 
II. v. 93 He particularly answers the Objectinns of the 
Centuriators. 1883 Pat Malt G.1 Sept. 1/2 The pains- 
taking criticism of the Magdeburg Centuriators. 

Centurie, obs. f. SancTUARY, CENTURY. 

16s5 Funcer Ch. Hist. vi. it. Prime Officers § 17 Sanctu- 
arium, or the Centurie, wherein Debtours taking refuge 
from their Creditours. .lived..in all security. 


Centuried (se‘ntiiirid), a. [f. Century + -Ep2.] 
Fstablished for centuries ; centuries old, 

1820 Byron Proph. Dante i. 62 This centuried eclipse of 
woe. 1831 Bluchkw. Mag. XXIX. 226 Its centuried roots 
gave way. 


+Centurine. Obs. [ad. It. centurino ‘a little 
girdle or waist band’ (Florio), dim. of centura 
belt, girdle :—L. cénctira CixcTurE } A waist-belt 
formerly worn. 

1921 Cipser Love's Last Shift u, The Cravat string, the 


Garter, the Sword-knot, the Centurine, Bardash..the long 
Sleeve, the Pluine, and full Peruke, were all created..by me. 

Centurion (sentiiivrion). Also 4 -ioun, -ien, 
-yone, centorioun, 6 centurian. [a. F. centu- 
rion (12th c. in Littré) or ad. L. centurio, -onem, 
f. centuria Century. The L. centurio is found 
unchanged in the Wycliffite versions, and other 
works of 13th-15th c.]} 

1. The commander of a century in the Roman 
army. 

¢1275 Passion our Lord in O. E. Misc, 485 Pet iseyh cen- 
turio fae per bisydes stod. 1382 Wyctir Acts xxi. 32 Kny3tis 
takun to, and centuriouns [1388 centuriens]. ¢1400 Afol. 
Lotl. 2 Corneli centurio, 3et vncristund, is clensid wip pe 
Hooli Goost. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom, Wiii. 241 (Harl. MS.) The 
Emperoure. .seide to his centurio, pat he shulde feche that 
kny3t. 525 Tinpace Ja?s. viii. 5 arg. note, Whom I 
call sometime a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain. 1607 SHAks. Cor. 1. iii. 47 The Centurions .. to 
be on foot at an houres warning. 1838-43 ARNoto /is?. 
Rome 1. xiii. 223 To seize and execute every centurion whose 
century had fled. 4 

2. transf. Any officer in command of 100 men. 

1382 Wycuir Deut. i.15, 1 haue ordeynd hem princes, and 
tribunes, and centuriouns, and quynquagenaryes, and denes, 
1555 Even Decades W. /ndd. 1. 11. (Arb.) 72 He sent forth 
dyuers other Centurians with their hundrethes, ¢1730 Burt 
Lett. N.Scott.(1818) 11.24 One of the cemturions, or captains 
of a hundred is said to strip his other tenants of their best 
plaids wherewith to clothe his soldiers. 

+Centurist. Os. fad. L. centuria + -1sT.] 
= CENTURIATOR. 

1636 Undishop. Timothy & Tit.15 Making the Succession 
of Bishops. .as questionable as the Centurists orders. 1652 
Sparke Prim. Devot, (1663) 81 The centurists acknowledge 
this gesture the most ancient. 1686 Catholic Representer 
1. 87 These Fathers are rejected by the Centurists. 

Century (secntiiiri). Also 6-7 -ie, [a. I. 
centurie or ad. L. centuria, an assemblage or di- 
vision of one hundred things, a company of 100 
men, one of the 193 orders into which Servius 
Tullius divided the Roman peoplc.] 

1. Rom. Hist. A division of the Roman army, 
constituting half of a maniple, and probably con- 
sisting originally of 100 men; but in historical 
times the number appears to have varied according 
to the size and subdivision of the legion. 

1533 BELLENOEN Livy 1. (1822) 24 The first centurie of thir 
horsmen war namit Ramnenses. 1600 Ho.tano Livy 1, 
xiii, 11 Three centuries of gentlemen or knights. 1607 
Suaks. Cor. 1. vii. 3 If I do send, dispatch ‘Those Centuries 
toourayd, 1613 1. Gopwin Lp. Nom, Antig. (1658) 257 
Every cohors containing 3 maniples, every maniple two 
centuries, every century an hundred soldiers. 1838 43 
Arnotp Hist. Rome 1. i. 25 ‘Vhe thirty centuries which 
made up the legion. 1850 Merivace Rom. Lntp. 11. xv. 199 
The whole body of the legionaries, century by century. 

b. transf, Any body of 100 men or soldiers. 

1612-5 Hace Contempt. O. T, xix. i, As many centuries of 
Syrians, as Israel had single souldiers. 1839 De Quincey 
Casuistry Wks. VIII. 267 Forty-two centuries of armed 
men .. firing from windows, must have made prodigious 
havoc. 

2. Hist, One of the 193 political divisions of the 
Roman people instituted by Scrvius Tullius, by 
which they voted in the cometia centuriata. 

1604 Epmonvs Obser, Cesar's Cont. it. 3 The people be- 
ing deuided first into their Tribes,and then into their classes 
and centuries. 1631 Hryvwoop London's Sus. //on. Ded., 
Censofs..set a rate vpon every mans estate, registring their 
names, and placing them in a fit century. 1850 MeERIVALE 
Rom, Knip.\1865) 1V. xxxit. 4 Assembled in their centuries, 
the Roman citizens appointed to all the higher magistracies 
of the republic. 

transf, 1768 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1.647 None could 
ever fail in distinguishing the classes [the good and the 
wicked], however they might mistake in the particular cen- 
turies under each. y 

3. A group of a hundred things; a hundred. arch. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 104 A Centurie of 
sowltyring passions. 1611 SHAKS, Cy. 1v. ii. 391 When with 
wild wood-leaues and weeds I ha’ strew‘d his graue Andon 
it said a Century of prayers. 1672 Maney Cowel's /uterpr 
Pref., Some Centuries of words therein totally omitted. 


1737-40 H. Carey (tit/e\, The Musical Century in One | 


CEPHALALGIC. 


Hundred English Ballads. 1855 Brownsina One Word 
More, Rafael made a century of sonnets. 1867 Bova Ouktw, 
Of4¢ in, Printing centuries of copies, In the usual pamphlet. 
form. : 

b. A hundred ‘ points’ in the score of a game. 

1884 Vork Jferald 23 Aug. 7/6 At 4.15 the third century 
was reached, Pullen having made eaactly half the number 
1884 SZ. Fuomes's Gaz. 29 May 5/2 Mr. W. G. Grace and 
Barnes each scored upwards of a century in the same 
Innings. 

4. A period of 100 years; originally expressed 
in full a ‘eentury of years’. 

1626 W. Sciaier /.xrpos. 2 Thess. (1629) 109 In as few 
centuries of yeeres after the floud. c1645 Howe... Left. 
(1650) Il. 6 About the latter end of the last century of 
yeers. 1662 Sruaincre Ortiz. Sacr. um. iv. § 9 By that pro- 
portion ..it would amount to many thousands within a 
Century. a 1691 Boyce (J.', Though our joys, after some 
centuries of yeurs, may seein to have grown older. 1747 
A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. Introd. 1g One intire 
Century would be too short a Time to learn them all. 1849 50 
Auison /Jist, Europe 1.1. § 71.115 Not years, but centuries 
must elapse during the apprenticeship to liberty. 

5. Each of the successive periods of 100 years, 
teckoning from a received chronological epoch, 
esp. from the assumed date of the birth of Christ : 
thus the hundred years from that date to the year 
A.D. 100 were the first century of the Christian 

fra; those from 1801 to 1900 inclusive arc the 
nineteenth century. 

a 1638 Merve IAs. 1. i.(R.) Through every one of the first 
three centuries. 1649 S. Crark Marrow ect. Hist, Lp. 
Chr. Rdr., Here [the Learned, etc.] shall see in what Cen- 
turies, Ages and Places the famousest Lights of the Church 
. have flourished. 1771 Yuaius’ Lett. liv. 284 The rebellion 
in the last century. 178 Harris /Atlol. Jing. (1841) 471 
Soon after the end of the sixth century, latin ceased to be 
spoken at Rome. 1846 Knicnt Pass. Working Life |. § 1. 
18 The learned had settled, after a vast deal of popular con- 
troversy, that the century had its beginning on the rst of 
January, 1801, and nnt on the rst of January, 180>. 1852 
Tennyson Ode Wellington 142 ‘Thro’ the centuries let a 
Raople's vnice.. Attest their great commander's claim. 1872 

lortey Voltaire (1886) 4 Voltaire may stand for the nan.e 
of the Renaissance of the eighteenth century. 

+6. A ‘hundred ’, as a division ofa county. rare. 

1611 SpeeD Theat. Gt. Brit. ii, 3/2 Elfred .. ordained 
Centuries, which they terme Hundreds. 

+ 7. A hundred in numeration; onc of the figures 
expressing ‘the hundreds’. Oés 

1773 Horstey in /’hit. Trans. LXIV. 299 Collect the cor. 
rections for the units, decades, and centuries of fathom in 
the approximate height. 

8. #7. The Church History of the CENTURIATORS 
of Magdeburg, divided into centuries. 

1606 Eart Nortnuampton in True y Perf. Relation 
Vviijb, The iudgement of the Centuries in this circum. 
stance concerning Childericke. 

9. Comb. as eentury-plant, the AGAVE or 
American Aloe; eentury-writer = CENTURIATOR ; 
century-clock, century-circled adj. 

1626 W. Scrater “.xfos. 2 Thess. (1629 202 In every age 
inclinations of doctrine are wel obserued by the century- 
writers. 1637 Gittesrie Eng. Pop. Cerem. ui. iv. 79 The 
Centurie- writers make out of Dionysius..his Epistle. .that 
the Custome of the Church of Alexandria..was, etc. 1684 
Baxter Cath. Communion 36 Noted Divines and Century 
Writers. 18.. Witmer Ship-duihters iii, The century- 
circled oak. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Sof. xii. 255 Not know 
that the century-clock had struck seventy instead of twenty. 
1884 //arper's Mag. Jan. 193,2 The great gray-blue swords 
of the century-plant. 4 

Hence centuryism, as in u7velcenth-centuryism, 


a characteristic of the 19th century. 

3882 A fhenzunt No. 2836. 277 The vapid eighteenth cen- 
turyisms of Le Bailly. 

Century, obs. var. of Sentry. 

1649 Lac. Tracts Civit Wars 223 Walk to the Deans. 
gate, and from thence to the other Centuries, using his best 
encouragements to prop up their hearts. 1759 RopertTson 
Hist, Scotl, 1. .87 Having placed Centuries at door of the 
Cardinals apartment. 

Century, obs. form of CENTAURY. 

Ceny. Obs. [ad. ¥F. signe, S1GN.J] =SIcN. 

e1440 Promp. Parzv. 66 Ceny, or tokyn, segveuz. 
Ceny’, or tokyn of an in or ostrye, fever. 

Cenyth, obs. forin of ZENITH. 

Ceol, the OE. original of KEEL, q v. 

Ceor] (kYeerl, tfeerl), the OF. original of CHURL ; 
often retained by historical writers, to avoid the 
associations of the later form: An Old English 
freeman of the lowest class, opposed on one side 
to a ‘kane or nobleman, on the other to the ser- 
vile classes. oer. 

a 1000 Laws of Eth. vii. 21; Thorpe I. 534) We witan dct 
purh Godes gyfe, pra:] wearp to bexene, and ceorl wearp to 
eorle, 1611 Speep Sheat. Gt. Brit, ii. (1614 4/1 Ceorle or 
Churle of their yeomanly condition. 1650 Fi DrRFiFLo 
Tythes 85 Every ceorle or husbandman. 1735 8 Bosc. 
BROKE Parties 193 The Ceorles were Freemen to all Iny- 
tents and Purposes. 1761 Hume A/ist. Eng. 1. App. i. 9s It 
the person killed be aclown orceorle, 1867 Freeman .Vorem. 
Cony. (ed. 3: I. iii. 97 The ceorl was ,. sinking mto the vil- 
lain. 31875 Bryce Holy Rom. Fmp, vii. 132 In England 
all who did not become thanes were classed as ceorls. 


Cepa‘ceous, Ce-, z. 206s. [f L. capa, cepa, 
onion ; see -AcEots.}] Of the nature of an onion. 
1657 Towixnson Renon's Disp. 305 Scilla is ¢zpaciou>. 
Cephalalgic (sefalw'Idgik), a. (56. [f- next 

+-1¢.] 


Lbid. 
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CEPHALAGY. 
A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or affected with 
head-ache. B. sé. A medicine for head-ache. 


1727 Swirt Gulliver m1. vi. 216 Administer to each of 
them. .cephalalgics. (In mod. Dicts.) 

Cephalalgy (scfaleldzi). Forms: 6 cepha- 
large, 7 -alge, 7-8 -algie, 8-9 -algy. Also 
7- cephalalgia. [ad. L. cephalalgia, a. Gr. 

_Kepadadyia (found also as cephalargia, nepadapyia), 
f. kepadn head + -adyia pain, ache, f. dAyos pain; 
cf. F. cephalalete. Now usually, as a medical 
term, in L. form.] Head-ache. 

1547 Boorne Brev. Health \xviii. 29 Cephalarge or an 
universal peyne in the head. 1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts 
61 He is troubled with a Cephalalgie; that is, a pain in his 
head. 1669 W. Simrson Hydrol. Chym. 75 Spasms, Con- 
vulsions, Cephalalgia’s. 1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. 
Voc., Cephalalge, the head-ach. 1822 New Monthly 
Mag. V. 110 Dividing their discourses into heads .. which 
always afflicts me with a Cephalalgy. 1878 HasBEeRsHON 
Dis. Abdomen 5 In indigestion, we find cephalalgia. 

|| Cephalanthium. Aof. [mod.L., f. Gr. xe- 
gary +avOos flower.) ‘Name by L. C. Richard 
for the compound flower of Linnzus, the head or 
capitulum of modern botanists’ | Syd. Soc. Lex... 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-b2. 401 Cephalanthium..A synonym 
of ANTHOD1IUM. ; 

Hence Cephala‘nthous, a. Sot. having flowers 
united in heads, as in the Conzposite. 

Cephala-rtic, a., [? shortened from CEPHALO- 
CATHARTIC.] ‘Having power to purge or clear 
the head’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


| Cephala‘spis. /alxont. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Kepadn + aonis shield, buckler.] A genus of fossil 
ganoid fishes found in the Old Red Sandstone, 
having a large buckler-shaped plate attached to 
the head: also called duckler-heads. 

1842 H. Miter O. R. Sandst. vii. (ed. 2) 161 The Cephal- 
aspis is one of the most curious ichthyolites of the system. 

Hence Cephala'spean, Cephalaspi-dean ads. 

1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schme. xxiv. (1857) 527 The Cepha- 
laspean genera, too. .greatly puzzled me. 1872 W. SyMonps 
Rec. Rocks vi. 202 The little Cephalaspidean fish. 

Cephalate (sefalet). Zool. [f. Gr. kepady 
+-ATE2. Cf. F. céphalé adj.) A mollusc having 
a distinct head, or belonging to the Encephalous 
division (Cephalata). 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 155 The ordinary Mollusks are 
usually divided into..The Cephalates, having a head. 

Cephaleonomancy, improp. form for Cepha- 
lotnoma:ney. [f. CEPHALO-+Gr. Gévo-s ass + 
pavreia divination.) =Ccphalomancy (in CEPH- 
ALO-): see quot. 

1652 GAULE Magastromt. 165 Cephaleonomancy, [pretend- 
ing to divine] by broyling of an Asses head. 1807 SouTHEY 
Espriella’s Lett, (1814) U1. 28 Cephaleonomancy, or the 
art of divination by an ass’s head, is a species of art magic 
which still flourishes in England. 

Cephalic (s‘felik), a. (sd.) [a. F. céphalique, 
ad. L. cephalicus, a. Gr. xepadtxds belonging to 
the head, f. kepadn head.) 

1. Of or pertaining to the head, situated in the 
head ; of the nature of a head. 

a. Phys. and Bzol. 

Cephalic artery: the common carotid artery on either 
side. Cephalic ganglia: the anterior ganglia of the nerv- 
ous chord in Arthropoda and Mollusca, answering to the 
brain of higher animals. Cephalic index : a number indi- 
cating the ratio of the transverse to the longitudinal dia- 
meter of the skull. Cefhalic-median (or ntedian cephalic) 
veiz > ‘the outer .. division of the median vein which joins 
with the radial vein to form the cephalic vein’ (Syd. Sac. 
Lex.). Cephalic vetn: the principal vein of the arm, so 
called because the opening of this vein was anciently sup- 
posed to relieve disorders of the head. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 1/2 The Cepha- 
lick vayne on the hande, behinde the thumbe. 1681 tr. 14/22/7s' 
Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Cephalic arterie consists of two 
branches which, springing out of the great artery, ascend up 
into the head. 1766 G. CaNninc Anti-Lucretins v. 401 
Order reigns in each cephalick cell. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
I. 763/1 Each pair is a counterpart of .. every other pair, 


without even excepting the cephalic ganglion. 1852 Dana 
Crust. 1. 34 There is sometimes a cephalic segment. 1866 
Huxcey Prek. Rem. Catthn. 83 The cephalic index. 1871 


Darwin Desc. .Wan 1. x. 370 A single cephalic horn. 1872 W. 

R. Greco Enigmas ii. 85 note, Barren marriages. .so frequent 

among persons of preponderatingly cephalic temperaments. 
b. in general sense. «Chiefly Aeorous.) 

16s0 Butwer Anthrofpomet. i. (1653) 2 The first Cepha- 
lique Fashion-mongers ..so called, because there were 
found many Macrocephali, that is, such Long Heads, as no 
other Nation had the like. 1837 Syp. Smitu Let. Sixgleton, 
The objection of certain cephalic animalcula to the use of 
small-tooth combs. 1844 G.S. Faser Eight Déssert. (1845) 
I]. 382 The Cephalic Teraphim ofthe Rabbins. 21845 BARHAM 
Ingol. Leg. (1876) 370 Spinning away on his cephalic pivot. 

2. Curing or relieving disorders of the head. 

1656 RipcLtey Pract. Physic 169 With Cephalick powders. 
1707 Farquuar Beaux’ Strat. ur. i, Shall I sendto your 
Mother, Child, for a little of her Cephalick Plaister to put to 
the Soals of your Feet? 1776 WitHERING Bot. Arrangem. 
(1796) I. 270 The plants .. are odoriferous, cephalic, and re- 
solvent. 1813 Mar. Epcewortu Patron. I. xx. 351 He 
ordered some cephalic snuff to be administered. 

B. sé. 1. A cephalic remedy. 

1656 RipGtey Pract. Physic 56 Conserve of Roses .. min- 
gled with hot Cephalicks. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 117 
It is a gentle cephalic and diaphoretic. 
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2. Short for cephalic snuff 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 182 Take a pinch of cephalic 
from the little agate box. 1834 Beckrorb /¢ady II. 165 A 
pinch of her best cephalic. 

+Cepha'lical, 2. és. 
=ptec., in various senses. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bk. Physicke 54/1 Phle- 
botomize also the Cephalicalle vayne. 1658 A. Fox Wertz’ 
Surg. 1. vi. 234 The medicine must be Cephalical. 

Hence Cepha‘lically adv., in relation to the head. 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1412 Number of annuli cephalically 
absorbed. 1874 — 7ext-Bk. Geol. 342 Improvement in the 
. organs of the head, that is, cephalically. 


Cephali'stic, a. rare. [f. Gr. Kepadn + -IST + 
-1¢.) Pertaining to the head. Improper synonym 
of CEPHALIC. 


18.. I. Taytor (in Ogilvie) A cranium, the cephalistic 
head-quarters of sensation. ; 

|| Cephalitis (sefaloitis). A/ed. [f. Gr. xeparn 
+ -1TIS.} ‘Inflammation of thc brain and its 
membranes ; all inflammatory conditions of the 
central nervous system’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1811 Hoorer Med. Dict, 1888 F. Vacuet /nfanticide 
4 Deaths. .ascribed to convulsions, cephalitis, meningitis. 
Cephalization (se:falaizé-fan). Biol. [f. as 
if from a vb. *cephalise (f. Gr. repadn + -IZE) + 
-ATION: cf. specialization.) A term introduced 
by Dana to express the degree to which the head is 
developed and dominates over thc rest of the body. 

1864 QO. Frul. Sc. I. 523 Mr. James D. Dana has con- 
tinued the publication of his memoir on the classification of 
animals, based on the principle of Cephalization. 1880 
Libr. Univ. Knowl. W11. 632 Degrees of cephalization may 
be illustrated by the subdivisions of the mammalia. 


So Ce‘phalized a., organized with a head, having 
the head developed. 

186z Dana fan. Geol. 596 Cephalized species. 

Cephalo-(sc’falo), combining form of Gr. xepadh 
head, used as the first element in many technical 
words : 

a. in combinations, such as ce:phalo-bra‘n- 
chiate a. [see BRANCHIATE], having gills upon the 
head; ce:phalo-catha‘rtic a., ‘purging the head’ 
(Syd. Soc. L.ex.); cep:halo-extra‘ctor, an instru- 
ment for extracting a foetus by the head; ce:phalo- 
humeral a. [see HUMERAL], name of a muscle in 
the horse and other animals, analogous to the cleido- 
mastoid part of the sterno-cleido-mastoid in man; 
ce:phalo-o'rbital a. [see ORBITAL], see quot. ; 
ce:phalo-phary‘ngeal a. [see PHARYNGEAL], Te- 
lating to the head and pharynx; ce:phalo- 
rhachi‘dian a. (Gr. fayis spine], belonging to 
the head and the spine, cerebro-spinal ; ce:phalo- 
spi‘nal g., bad synonym of prec. 

b. in derivative formations, as Ce‘phalocele 
[see CELE], a tumour in the head. Ce‘phalo- 
graph [Gr. -ypagdos writer], an instrument by 
which the contour of the head may be reproduced 
on paper. Cephalo‘graphy [Gr. -ypadia writ- 
ing], a description of the head. Ce:phalohe- 
mo‘meter [Gr. aia blood + pérpoy measure}, an 
instrument for measuring variations of blood-pres- 
sure in the head. Cephalo‘logy, ‘a treatise on the 
head’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). + Cephaloma:ncy [Gr. 
pavreia divination], divination by means of a head 
(see quot.). Cephalomant [Gr. pavrs diviner], 
a professor of cephalomancy. Cephalo-meter 
[Gr. pérpoy measure], ‘an instrument formerly 
used for ascertaining the size of the foetal head 
during parturition; also, an instrument used in 
the measurement of the different angles of the 
skull’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cephalo‘phorous a. 
[Gr. -fopos bearing], having a distinct head, 
applied to the Cephalates among molluscs. Ce- 
phalo‘pterous a. [Gr. m7répov wing], having a 
winged or feathered head. Ce‘phalosta:t [Gr. 
orarés Standing}, a head-rest ; an instrument for fix- 
ing the head during an operation. Cephalo‘stegite 
[Gr. oréyerv to cover closely + -1TE], ‘the anterior 
division of the large calcified dorsal shield of 
Podophthalmia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Ce:phalota’xus 
[L. taxus yew], Bot., a genus of Conifers, called 
Cluster-flowered Yew, natives of N.China and 
Japan. Ce‘phaloto:me [Gr. -ropos adj., cutting], 
‘an instrument for cutting or breaking down the 
head of the foetus in the operation of em bryotomy ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cephalotomist [See -IsT], one 
skilled in cephalctomy. Cephalo-‘tomy [Gr. -7o- 
pia sb., cutting], the dissection of the head ; also, 
the operation mentioned under cephalotome. Ce:- 
phalotra‘ctor, a term for the midwifery forceps. 
Ce‘phalotri:be [Gr. rpifev to rub, bruisc], an in- 
strument used in cephalotripsy. Ce'phalotri:psy 
[Gr. zpiyis rubbing, bruising], the operation of 
crushing the head of the foetus with a ccphalo- 
tribe, in cases of difficult delivery. 

1871 W. A. Hammonp Dis, Nerv. Syst. 56 Experiments 


{f. as prec. + -AL.] 


CEPOUS. 


with the *cephalo-hamometer. 1881 Mavart Ca¢ 137 The 
origin of the *cephalo-humeral. a 1693 Urqunart Radelais 
in. xxv, *Cephalomancy, often practised amongst the High 
Germans in their boiling of an Asses Head upon bum. 
ing Coals. 1860 Reape Eighth Commandm. 202 The 
*cephalomant is he who opposes a priori reasoning, or mere 
assumption, to direct evidence, present or accessible. 1878 
Bartiey tr. Topinara’s Anthrop, 1. iii. 296 A special 
*cephalometer. /é7d. 11. ii. 232 The sum of the volume 
of both orbits thus obtained he compares with the cere- 
bral capacity. This is the *cephalo-orbital index. 1839~ 
47 Topp Cycl. Anat. I11. 945/2 This aponeurosis, named 
*cephalo-pharyngeal. /id. V. 106/1 The *cephalorachidian 
fluid. 1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 91 The anterior portion 
of the carapace is called the *cephalostegite. 1883 Harfer’s 
Mag. Apr. 726/2 A *cephalotaxus—a yew-like Japanese 
plant—with very light foliage. 1869 Exg. Mech. 19 Mar. 
577/2 A *cephalotomist and neurologist. 1836-9 Topp Cyc?. 
Anat. 11. 332/2 The necessity of performing *cephalotomy. 
1860 CuurcHiL, Midwifery 366 M. Baudeloque junr. has 
invented an instrument which he calls a ‘*cephalotribe’. 
"ee LEISHMAN Midwifery xxxii, *Cephalotripsy. 

ephaloid (se‘faloid), az. [a. Gr. cepadroedns 
head-shaped: see -orD.] Shaped like a head; ‘in 
Sot. having the appearance of a capdteliune’. 

1847 in Craic. 

Cephalopod (se‘faldped). [prob. a. mod.F. 
cephalopode, -es, ad. mod.L. cephalopoda: see next.) 
An animal of the class Cephalopoda. 

1826 Kirsy & Spence LExtomol. (1828) 1V. xlv. 243 The 
Cephalopods have no smell. 1835-6 Topp Cyc. Axat. 
1. 519/2 Cephalopods resembling the Nautilus. 1881 Modern 
Rev, Il. No. 5. 45 The habits of a cephalopod. 

| Cephalopoda (sefalppéda), 56. 2 Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xepadyn head + mous (0d-) foot. 
For the sing. cephalopod or cephalopodan is used.] 

The most highly organized class of A/o//usca, 
characterized by a distinct head with ‘arms’ or 
tentacles:attached to it ; comprising Cuttle-fishes, 
the Nautilus, etc., and numerous fossil species. 

1802 Med. Frnul. VIII. 372 The cuttlefish, one of the 
cephalopoda. 1851 RicHARDSoN Geod. vill. 230 The Cepha- 
lopoda have .. their locomotive organs arranged round the 
head, in the form of eight or more arms or tentacula. ; 

Hence Cephalo‘podal, Ce:phalopo-dic ads. 
next. ; Cephalo‘podan a., in same sense; sé. 
CEPHALOPOD. 

1885 A. Stewart Tvw7.rt Ben Nevis & G1. iii. 25 Arrived at 
the years of Cephalopodal discretion. 1854 Huxtey in 
Woodward Mollusca (1856) 447 It takes on the cephalopodic 
form. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1872) 390 The cepha- 
lopodic character. 

Cephalopodous (sefalypédas), a. [f. prec. + 
-ous.] Belonging to the Cephalopoda; pertaining 
to or characteristic of a cephalopod. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 392. 1877 Huxtey Azat. 
inv, An. viii. 528 The apparent resemblances between the 
cephalodous and the vertebrate eye. : 

Cephalot, -ote (sefalpt, -out). Chem. [in F. 
cephalote, f. Gr. repadn head.] ‘A name applied 
by Couerbe to a yellow elastic fatty substance, 
insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in ether, which 
he obtained from the brain’ (Watts Dict. Chem.). 

Cephalothorax (se:falopoereks). Zool. [f. 
Gr. kepadn head + THORAX; see quot. 1835.] 
The anterior division of the body, consisting of 
the coalesced head and thorax, in certain Arach- 


nida and Crustacea (as common spiders and crabs). 

1835 Kirsy Had. §& Just. Anint. The head and trunk.. 
forming together what he [Latreille] names a cephalothorax. 
1861 J. Brackwa tt //ist. Spiders I. Introd. 1 Spiders, with 
few exceptions, have a cephalo-thorax. 1880 Huxiey Cray- 
Fish 19 ‘The fore part is termed the Cephalothorax. 

Hence Ce:phalothora‘cic a. 

1851 RicHarDson Geo. viii. 260 The King-Crabs .. have 
the body covered witha large cephalo-thoracic shield. 1859 
Topp Cyel. Anat. V. 299/1 The cephalo-thoracic division. 

Cephalous (se'falas), a. [f. Gr. xepadr-7 head 
+-OUS.] = CEPHALATE. 

1874 CARPENTER AZent. Phys. 1. ii. (1879) 49 In the Cephal- 
ous Mollusks, we always find a pair of ganglia situated in 
the head. , 

+ Ce‘phen. Obs. [a. Gr. xnpnv drone-bee.] A 
drone-bee. 

[1601 Hottanp P/iny I. 318 The Drones at the beginning 
he termed Sirenes or Cephenes.] 1609 C. Butter Fem. 
Mon. 1. (1623) C iij, They will. .call out the Drones, yea and 

ull out the Cephens that are shut vp in the cells. 1657 S. 

uRCHAS Pol, Flying-/us. 21 They lay their Cephen-seeds 
in a wide comb by themselves. ; 

Cepi‘vorous, a. ronce-wd. [f. L. céfa onion + 
-vor-us devouring +-ous.] Feeding on onions. 

1864 WessTER cites STERLING for cefevorous. ; 

Cepotaph (si‘petaf). rare. [ad. Gr. xnrora- 
guov, f. x@mos garden + ragos tomb.} (See quot.) 

1846 C. MaitLanp Ch. in Catacombs ili. 67 The word ce~ 
potaph is derived from the Greek xnroradtor, a tomb ina 
garden. As the cinerary urns occupied but little space. .the 
ashes of the dead were generally deposited in the garden 
or courtyard of the house. 


+Ce‘pous, @. Obs. [f. L. capa, cépa onion + 
-ous.} Like an onion ; bulbous. 
1657 Tomuinson Rezon's Disp. 265 Its root is cepous, 


crass and white. 
+ Ce-ptionable, a. Oss. rave—'. Shortened 
form of EXCEPTIONABIE. , 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 23 Judges in their own case, being 
suspected of Partiality, are therefore ceptionable. 


CERACEOUS. 


Cepture, -tyr, obs. forms of ScEerrre. 

Ceraceous (siré!-Jas), a. [f. L. céra wax + 
-ackous.] Of the nature of wax, waxy. 

1768 Tucxer Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 389 Ceraceous injections. 
1796 De Serra in Phil, Trans. LXX XVI. 502 An aggre- 
gate of solid, parts, of a ceraceous appearance. 

Cera‘ginous, 2. [? f. next.] 

1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 407 Pliny mentions another 
sort.. which he refers to ceraginous honey. 

Cerago (sirél-go). [f. L. céra wax.] Bee-bread. 

1839 in Crabs; also in later Dicts. 

Cerain (sierejin). Chem. [f. L. céra wax + -1N.] 
“A name applied by Boudet and Boissenot to the 
portion of beeswax which is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol, and, according to their statement, is not 
saponified by potash. It appears to be chiefly 
impure myricin’ (Watts Dect. Chewt.). 

Ceral (siril), a. [f. (in sense 1) CERx, or 
(in sense 2) L. cé7-a +-AL.] 

1. Pertaining to the Ceres of a bird's bill. 

1874 Coves Birds N.-!W, 605 Ceral longer than the ungual 
portion of the bill. 

2. Relating to wax. 

ligt S. Wainwricnt Sct. Sophisoms ix. 181 Had Mr. Dar- 
win lived two thousand years ago, his ceral experiments 
might have furnished a target for the shafts of Aristophanes. 

Cerame‘an, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. xepapets a 
potter+-an.] Of or pertaining to a potter. 

1783 Burney in Parr’s Wks. (1828) VII. 386, I praised 
Potter's Ode exceedingly, even when I had been stark mad 
at his pompous, saucy, ceramiean criticisms, 

Ceramic (s/rxz'mik), a. (sd.) Also keramic. 
[ad. Gr. xepapixds of or for pottery, xepapixy 
(réxv7) the potter's art, pottery, f. xépayos potter's 
earth, pottery. Cf F. céramrgque.] 

1. Of or pertaining to pottery, ¢5f. as an art. 

(Not in Craic 1847.] 1850 J. Marryat Pottery & Porc. 
Introd., The Plastic or Keramic [e?’. 1868 Ceramic] Art. 
1862 THornsury Surwer I. 245 Abouts775 Mr. Wedgwood 
..began to introduce high art into ceramic manufacture. 
1879 Academy 38 Imitations of ancient ceramic work. 

2. As sé. in ~/. The ceramic art, the art of 
making pottery. 

1859 Guttick & Timss Paint. 30 Writers on ceramics. 
"e. Academy 38 (Article) Recent Ceramics. 

eramist (seramist). Also keramist. [f. 
CERAM-IC + -18T.] One skilled in making pottery ; 
a ceramic artist. 

18ss tr. Ladarte’s Arts Mid. Ages viii. 287 The Kera- 
mists of Pesaro. 1865 E. Metevarp Wedgwood 1. 63 
The Italian ceramists. 1875 Fortnum Majolica xi. 109 An 
accomplished ceramist of Urbania. . 

.t Ceramite. Ods. [a. F. ceramite (Cotgr.), in 
both senses, ad. Gr. xepayiris, f. xépapos (see above). ] 

1655 Biount Glossogr., Ceramite, a precious stone of the 
colour of Tyle. a2 1693 Urqunart Radelais m1. v, A kind of 
Potters Earth, which is called Ceramzite. 

Ceramo‘graphy. [f. Gr. *épapos + -ypagia 
writing: see -GRAPHY:] The historical descrip- 
tion of pottery. 

1853 C. T. Newton Ess. A rchzol. 53 Ceramography pre- 
sents to the student of art another and special interest. 

Cerargyrite (sira-idgirait). A/ix. [improperly 
f. Gr. xépas (xepar-) horn + dpyupos silver + -1TE.] 
Native chloride of silver, horn silver. 

1868 Dana Mix. 115 Ceratargyrite, the proper derivative, 
being contracted to cerargyrite. 

Cerasin (se‘risin). Chem. [f. L. ccrasus cherry- 
tree+-1N.] The insoluble portion of the gum 
which exudes from the cherry, and other trees. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 677 Probably arabin 
was originally in the same state with cerasin. 1854 Bat- 
Four Sot. 29. P 

+Ce'rasine. J/17. Obs. 

1852 C. SHeparD Alin. 441 An old name for both mendipite 
and phosgenite, which were formerly not separated. 

Cerasite. J/iz. Another form of CERASINE. 

1844 Dana AZin. 275. 

+Cerast(e. Oés. [a. F. céraste (Cotgr.), ad. 
L. cerastés, a. Gr. kepdorns.] = next. 

1572 Bossewett Armorie 11. 62h, O. beareth sable, a 
ceraste nowey d’Argent. This is an horned Serpente, as 
Isidore saithe. 1608 Torsett Serpents 732 Cerasts and 
lean Hamorrhs are ever lame. 

||\Cerastes (sifrestiz). Zool. [L. cerastés, a. 
Gr. xepdorns horned, a horned serpent, f. xépas 
horn.] A genus of venomous serpents found in 
Africa and some parts of Asia, having a projecting 
scale or ‘horn’ above each eye ; the horned viper, 
Early and poetic uses are drawn vaguely from 
Pliny, and other ancient writers, who probably 
meant a species of the same genus. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvin. xxxi. 794 Cerastes is 
an hornid serpent. 1§91 Syivester Du Bartas 1. vi. (1641) 
(a Th’ horned Cerastes, th’ Alexandrian Skink. 1625 K. 

NG tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. iii. 10 Like the new-horn'd 

Cerastes, violent. A Mitton P. Z. x. 525 Cerastes 
hornd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear, a1z1r Ken Hymnoth. 
Wks. 1721 III. 20 As horn'd Cerastes wont to .. watch for 
Mischief in a beaten Road. 1814 Cary Dante's [nf, 1x. 42 
Adders and cerastes crept Instead of hair, and their fierce 
temples bound. 1863 Woop Nav. Hist, iii. 107 The true 
Cerastes or Horned Viper is a native of Northern Africa, 


Cerate (sierct). Jéed. Also 7 cerat. [ad. L. 


teratum cerate, neut. pa. pple. of cérdve to cover | 
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with wax, which scems to have in use varied with 
cérétum, a. Gr, xnpwrdv cerate, neut. of xnpwrds 
waxed, covered with wax, f. xnpotv to cover with 
wax. Cf. F. céra¢ (in Cotgr.), in 16th c. cévot.] 

A kind of stiff ointment composed of wax to- 
gether with lard or oil and other ingredients. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. viu. 199 The description 
of Oyntments, Cerates, Playsters, etc. 1658 RowLann 
Moufet's Theat, Ins. 916 It (wax) is also the ground of all 
Cerats and Plaisters, 1820 Henry “lem. Chem. (1840) HI. 
294 Fixed oils unite with wax, and form. .cerates. 

Cerated, az. [f. L. cerat-us waxed (see prec.) 
+-ED.] ‘Waxed, covered with wax’ (J.). 

1730-6 in Baitey; thence in Jounson and later Dicts. 

fi Ge-natines a. Obs.—° [ad. L. ceratina, or Gr. 
xepativns ‘thc fallacy called the Horns, thus 
stated in Diog. L. vil. 187, ef 71 odx dwéBades, 
ToUTO éxeis’ Képara 5€ otx anéBares* xépara dpa 
éxeis’, If you have not cast a thing (away), you 
have it: but you have not cast horns; therefore 
you have horns.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Ceratine, as ceratine arguments, 
sophistical and intricate arguments. 7 eee HIULLIPS, 
Ceratine, Horny, as Ceratine Arguments, Horny and subtile 
Arguments. 1721-1800 Baitey (from Blount). 


| 


Ceratinous (s/re‘tinas), a2. [f. Gr. xepariwos | 


of horn, horny (f. *épas horn) +-ous.] Of horny 
structure or nature. 

1881 A thenzumt 18 June 818/1 The existence of ceratinous 
material in the skeleton. . ; 

+ Ceration. Oés. [ad. med.L. cératién-em, in 
F. cération, noun of action f. L. cérdre to smear 
with wax, to wax.] ‘Alchemical term for the 
action of covering anything with wax, or ofsoftening 
a hard substance . . not capable of being liquefied ; 
also, the fixation of mercury’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1610 B,. Jonson Akh. 11. v, Name the vexations, and the 
martyrizations of mettalls in the worke. . Putrefaction, Solu- 
tion, Ablution. .Calcination, Ceration, and Fixation. 1678 
R. R{ussett] Geder 1. 1. 4. xviii. 139 Ceration is the mollifi- 
cation of an hard Thing not fusible unto Liquefaction. 1721- 
1800 Baitey, Ceration, among Chymists, the making of a 
Substance fit to be dissolved, or melted. 1727-5: CHAMBERS 
Cyct., Ceration, in chymistry, the operation of waxing. 

Ceratite (seratait). [f. Gr. «épas, xepar- horn 
+-1TE.] A fossil Cephalopod, with a discoidal shell 
having lobed sutures, with the lobes oviculated. 

1847 AnsteD Anc. World vii. 119 Among the cuttle-fish.. 
there is a curious example. .known as the Ceratite. 

|| Ceratium (s/rél-fiim). Bot. [L. ceratium = 
Siligua, a. Gr. xepatiov carob-bean, /7¢. little horn, 
dim. of «épas hom: the application is modern.] 

A long slender one-celled many-seeded superior 
fruit, shaped like a s¢/igua, but having placenta 
alternate with the lobes of the stigma. 

1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. 402 Ceratium, a siliquiform cap- 
sule, such as that of Corydalis, Cleome, etc. 


+ Cerative, az. Ods. [f. L. cerat- ppl. stem of 
cerare to wax: see -IVE.] That causes ceration. 
Also as sé. a cerative substance. 

1650 AstimoLe Chysm. Collect. 51 Oil it self, the cerative of 
all Elements. 1678 R. R{ussett) tr. Gedber iv. xxiii, 269 
Our other Philosophical Cerative Water. 

Cerato- (se‘rato), combining form of Gr. xépas, 
xepar- horn, used chiefly to denote relation to a 
cornu or horn, as of the hyoid bone, or to the 
cornea; as in Cerato-branchial (-brae‘nkial), a. 
Anat. [Gr. Bpayxia gills], epithet of one of the 
main portions of permanent branchial cartilage 
in fishes and Amphibia; where there arc only two 
segments the lower is the cerato-branchial. Ce- 
ratocele (-s/l), Pathol. [Gr. xjAn tumour, rup- 
ture], a hernia of the cornea of the eye. Cerato- 
glossal (-glgsil), a. Azat, [Gr. yA@ooa tongue], 
pertaining to the cerato-glossus muscle. Cerato- 
glossus (-glysis), ‘that part of the hyoglossus 
muscle which arises from the cornu of the hyoid 
bone’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cerato-hyal (-hi-al), a. 
[see Hyorp], the part of the hyoid arch in mam- 
mals below the styloid process. Cerato-hyoid 
{-haioid), @., epithet of a bundle of muscular 
fibres (see quot.), Ceratophy-llous, a. [Gr. pua- 
Aov leaf], horn-leaved; having simple, linear, 
subulate leaves. Ce'ratophyte (-fait), Zoo/. [Gr. 
gurév plant; cf. zoophyte], a kind of coral polyp, 
the internal axis of which has the appearance of 
wood or hom. Ce‘ratoplasty (-plisti), A/ed. 
[Gr. tAdsoay to form, mould], ‘the artificial 
restoration of thc cornea’. Ce‘ratostome (-stdum), 
Bot. (Gr. otéua mouth], ‘a perithecium with an 
elongated and firm-walled neck’. Ceratotome 
(-téum), [Gr. -royos cutting], ‘a knife for dividing 
the cornea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1849-52 Topp Cyct. Anat. IV. 1144/2 Each arch. .consists 
of a short inferior piece .. surmounted by a long, curved 
piece, the cerato-branchial. 1880 GuntHer Fishes 58 The 
next much longer one, the ceratobranchial. 1849-52 Topp 
Cycl, Anat. 1V. 1150/2, 1 would suggest the name of Cerato- 
glossal for it. /éfd. 1133/1 The cerato-glossus arising from 


the greater cornua. did. 1144/1 Two long and stout cylin- 
drical pieces, the cerato-hyals. 1854 R. Owen in Circ. Sc. 


CERCOPITHECUS. 


(c. 1165) IL. 52/1 The ceratohyal part of the hamapophysis. 
1849-52 Toop CycZ. Anat. 1V. 1150/2 Acerato-hyoid passing 
from the posterior cornua to the uro-hyal. 

Cerature. ? Obs. [ad. L. cérdatiira a waxing, 
f. eérare to wax.) ‘The application of a ceratc. 

1730-6 Baury, Cerature, a dressing. 

Ceraunics (s/roniks), sd. pl. rare. [f. Gr. 
xepavves thunderbolt + -1cs; see -1¢.] That branch 
of physics which treats of heat and elcctricity. 

In mod. Dicts. 

+ Ceraunite (s/ro-nait). Os. [ad. Gr. kepav- 
virns (Ai8os), f. xepavves thunderbolt.) ‘Thunder- 
stone’: applied by some early mineralogists to 
a mcteorite orto metcoric iron; by others to be- 
lemnites, and to flint arrow-heads of prehistoric 
times viewed as ‘ thunder-bolts’. 

1814 T. ALtaN Alin, Nomen. 10 Ceraunite (used as a sy- 
nonym of meteoric iron or stone), 1822 P, Cueve.anp Alin. 
*e Ceraunite, or thunderstone often belongs to jasper. 

eraunoscope (s/ro-ndskéup). [ad. Gr. «e- 
pavvogxoneioy a machine for producing stage- 
thunder.] An apparatus used by the ancients in 
their mysteries to imitate thunder and lightning. 

1827 Moore /picurcan (1839) 220 note, Imitations of the 
noise of earthquake and thunder... by means of the Ceraun- 
oscope, and other such contrivances. 

|| Cerbas. Ods. A supposcd tree of vast cir- 
cumference, formerly rumoured to grow in the 
West Inclies. 

1598 Sytvester Du Bartas 1. i. 1. (1641) 86/1 Yet envying 
all the massie Cerbas fame, Sith fifty pases can but clasp 
the same. 1623 Cockeram in, Cerédas, an Indean tree 
fifteene fathom about. 

Cerberean saibie' rian’, 2. Improp.-ian. [L. 
Cerlgre-us, {. CERBERUS.) Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling Cerberus. So Cerberic. 

1628 M.LaymMon Syon’s Plea 24 Such Cerberean Porters; 
as shut the gates upon Christs Friends, and intertain his 
foes, 1667 Mitton 7. ZL. u. 655 A cry of Hell Hounds 
never ceasing hark’d With wide Cerberean miouths. 1731 
Swirt Cassinus & /’., But hark, The loud Cerberian triple 
bark. 1787 Map. D’Arstay Diary (1842) IIL. 410 By no 
means so much disconcerted as by a similar Cerberic detec- 
tion, 1817 Coterivce Biog. Lit. x. (1870) go Cerberean 
whelps of feud and slander. 

Cerberus (ss:1bérds). [Lat., a. Gr. KépBepos.] 
In Greek and Latin mythology the proper name 
of the watch-dog which guarded the entrance of 
the infernal regions, represented as having three 
heads. Used allusively, esp. in phrase, fo give a 
sop to Cerberus (so as to stop his mouths for the 
moment: cf. démetd v1. 417). 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer J/onkes T, 112 He drow out Cerberus, the 
hound of helle. 1513 Douctas Zneis vi. vi. 69 Cerberus, 
the hidduus hund ..Quham til the prophetes..A sop stepit 
intill hunny.. gan cast. 1632 Mitton L’Adlegro 2 Melan- 
choly, of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born. 1640 Sik 
E. Derine Sp. on Relig. 14 Dec. v.14 A three-fold Chimera, 
a monster to our Lawes, a Cerberus to our Religion. 1695 
Concreve Love for L.1. iv. 17 If | can give that Cerberus 
a sop, I shall beat rest for one Day. 1773 Foote Nadob 1, 
There is but one way of managing here; I must give the 
Cerberus a sop, I suppose. 1825 Hor. Situ Gaities & 
Grav., 1 will throw down a napoleon, as a sop to Cerberus. 

b. attrib. 

1807 W. Irvinc Sadmag. (1824) 6 We keep more than a 
Cerberus Watch over the golden rules of female delicacy. ; 

| Cercaria (sarkéerii). Zoo/. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
xépos tail.] A kind of trematode worm or fluke 
in its second larval stage, shaped like a tadpole, 
found as a parasite in the bodies of molluscs. 
Formerly supposed to be a genus of Infusoria. 

1841-71 ‘I’. R. Jones Anim. Kingd, 159 In these yellow 
worms, which are about 2 lines long .. the Cercariz, which 
are the larva: of the actual Flukes, are developed. 1877 
Huxcey Anat. dnv. Ann. iv. 204 The Cercaria has a long 
tail with lateral membranous expansions, 

Hence Cerca'rial, Cercarian, Cerca riform 
ads. 

1876 BENEDEN Anim. Parasites 45 This trematode passes 
its cercarial life freely inthesea, 1836 9 Toop Cyc/. Anat. 
II. 1123/2 The Cercarian tribe. 1869 NicHotson Zeo/. xxiv. 
(1880) 237 In many cases the Iarvx are ‘cercariiform’ or 
‘tailed’. x Hextey Anat. nv. An. iv. 205 Having 
undergone no Ccrcarian metamorphosis. /drd. xii.675 Tne 
Trematoda, with their cercariform larvae. 

Cerce, obs. f. SEARCE to sift. 

+Cerceanus. 06s. rare—'. [a. OF. cerceanu-s:— 
L. circellus, dim. of circus, circulus anything bent 
into a ring or arch, a hoop.]_ A hoop. 

1340 Ayend.159 Hi went ayen ase dep be cerceaus. 

|Cercelle. Ods. (OF. cercelle ‘mod.F. sar- 
celle), med.L. cercella:—L. guerquedula.) The 
teal duck. apts 

1387 Trevisa /figden I. 371 Seynt Colman his briddes .. 
beeb i-cleped cercelles [Higden cercef/z] and comep home- 
liche to manis honde. e 

Cercle, obs. form of CIRCLE. 

Cercomonad (s3ikomg'nad). Zoo/. [ad. mod.I.. 
cercomonas, {.Gr. képxos tail + povas; see Monan.] 
An infusorial entozoon of the genus Cercomonas. 

1861 Hueme tr. Moguin- Tandon u. vu. 407 The Cerco- 
monads are extremely active. - ne. ; 

| Cercopithecus (ssskopipikds’. Zool. [L. 
cercopithecus, a. Gr. xepxom@nxos a long-tailed 
monkey, f. «épxos tail +mi@nxos ape.] A genus 


CERE. 


of long-tailed monkeys found in Africa, having 
cheek-pouches, and callosities on the buttocks. 
Hence Cercopithe-coid a., akin to this genus. 

1572 BossEWwELL Armorie 1. 48 Twoo Apes Cercopetikes 
combattante. 1883 New York Nation 29 Mar. 281/1 A cer- 
copithecoid monkey. 

Cerd. Cf. Cartrp, L. cerdo. 

1885 M«Crie Sketches & Stud. 30 The family furnished 
_cerds or artificers to the monastery. 

Cere (sii), 56. Ornith. Also 5, 7, 9 sere, 9 
sear. [a. F. cive wax, cere:—L. e@ra wax; also 
in med.L. in this sense.] 

The naked wax-like membrane at the base of the 
beak in certain birds, in which the nostrils are 
pierced. It is supposed to be an organ of touch, 

[c 1230 Fripericus II, De Fadconrbus u. 1(Du Cange), Pars 
illa corii. .ubi sunt nares, quam vocamus ceram.] 1486 BA. 
St. Albans A viija, The skynne abowt your hawkys leggis 
& her fete is callyd the Serys of her leggis & here fete. 
1610 Guitiim Heralddry it. xx. (1660) 223 The Yollow be- 
tween the Beak and the Eys [of a Hawk] is called the 
Sere. 1767 G. Wuite Se/éorne 9 Sept., With regard to the 
falco... its cere and feet were yellow. 1852 Burton Fa/- 
conry Indus viii. 76 A splendid goshawk .. with... bright 
yellow sear. 1875 BLaKe Zool. 98 The nostrils are placed 
at the anterior margin of the cere. 

Cere (sie1), v. Forms: 5-7 sere, 6 ceare, 
ceere, (cerre), 6-7 sear, 7 seare, 4- cere. [a. 
F. civer:—L. cérare to wax, f. céra wax.] 

+ 1. Zrans. To smear or cover with wax, to wax. 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon vii. 173 Mawgys..toke a 
threde of sylke and cered it well. 1580 HottyBanp 7veas. 
Fr. Tong, Bougier, to ceare veluet, or any silk cloth. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny 11. 425 If the vessells be sered with wax. 

a. To wrap in a cerecloth. +b. To anoint 
with spices, etc.; also (app.) to embalm (ods.). 
c1465 Exg. Chron. (1856) 21 He leet close and sere him in 
lynne cloth alle save the visage. 1494 Fasyan 160 Y® corps 
..to be seryd and enoynted with ryche and precyous 
bawmys. 1555 Fardle Factons 1. v. 78 Then do thei ceare 
it [the bodye] ouer with mirrhe and cinamome. 1557 A. 
Arthur (W. CoPpLanp) v. viii, Ceere them in thre score folde 
of ceered cloth. ¢1580 J. Hooker Sir P. Carew in Archeol. 
XXVIII. 144 His body beinge unbowelled and throughtlye 
seared, he was then chested. 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 
1. ii, The bowel’d Corps May be seard in. 1790 PENNANT 
Tour Scotl. Wl. 284 The body..was embalmed, cered and 
wrapped in lead. , 
+e. To shut up (a corpse in a coffin); to seal 
up (in lead, or the like). Ods. 

1s25 Lp. Berners Frozss. I]. ccxxvi{xxii]. 706 His body 

was enbaumed and seared in lead and couered. 
a. fig. ; 

161 SHAKS. Cy26. 1.1. 116 Seare vp my embracements from 
a next, With bonds of death. 1818 SHELLEY Fulian & 
aad. 437 Let the silent years Be closed and cered over their 
memory. ; 

Cere, obs. form of SERE. 

Cereal (sier)al), a. and sé. [ad. L. Cereals 
pertaining to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture : 
cf. mod.F. céréale.] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to corn or edible grain. 
1818 CoLeBROOKE /ifort. Colon. Corn 20 Wheat .. is, of 
all the cereal seeds, the best adapted to the making of bread. 
1853 G. Jounston Nat, Hist. &. Bord. 1. 19 The sylvan and 
cereal grounds of Blanerne. 1872 Ottver Fem. Bot. 1.276 
Com- producing or Cereal Grasses, called Cereals. 

B. sé. (usually in £7, ; also in Lat. form cevealza.) 
A name given to those plants of the order 
Graminacex or grasses which are cultivated for 
their seed as human food ; commonly comprised 
under the name corv# or grain. (Sometimes ex- 
tended to cultivated leguminous plants.) 

1832 Veg. Subst. Food10 he chief coru-plants, or cerealia, 
are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and maize. 1868 
Darwin Anti. & Pl. 1. ix. 318 The slow and gradual im- 
provement of our cereals, 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. iv. 54 
The cultivation of this cereal. 

“| Used to. render L. Cevealia, ancient Roman 
games in honour of Ceres. 

1600 Hoiianp Livy xxx. xxxix. 768 The Dictatour and 
Generall .. exhibited the games called Cereales..to the 
honour of Ceres. 

Hence Cerea‘lian, Cerea‘lic adjs.; Ce‘realism 
(after vegelartanisne). 

1849 VHorEAU Heck Concerd Riv. 235 These cerealian 
blossoms expanded. 1881 Academy 1 Oct. 252 A vast 
cerealic and frugiferous region. 1888 G. J. Hotyoake in 
Co-operative News 14 Apr. 337 The progress which vege- 
tarianism, or rather cerealism, is making everywhere. 

Cerealin ‘sieréalin). Chem. [mod. f. prec. + 
-Iv.] A nitrogenous substance found in bran, 
closely resembling diastase. 

1861 77zmes 26 Oct. 6/5 The internal coat of the wheaten 
grain..isan infinitely more important alimentary substance 
than its mere bulk would indicate .. This substance, which 
has been named by the discoverer [M. Mege Mouries] ‘ ce- 
realine’, has a most powerful solvent action in the presence 
of warmth and moisture in gluten and starch. 1883 Avow- 
ledge 10 Aug. 93/2 Cerealin shares with some of the other 
albuminoids this peculiar property [sweetness]. 

+ Cerealious, @. Olds. = CEREAL a, 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1685) 16 Any edulious or 
cerealious Grains. 

+Ce'rebel. Ods. Phys. Also-ell. [ad. L. cerebe/- 
lunt (cf. OF . cevvel, F. cerveau).] = CEREBELLUM. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. 1. iv, The Cerebell or little 
braine and marrowe of the back-hone. 1713 DerHam Phys.- 

Theol, (1727) 320 The Base of the Brain and Cerebell. 1819 
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H. Busk Tea 28 Whose unctuous fumes by sovereign power 
dispel All other vapours from the cerebel, 1836 A. WALKER 
Beauty tu Wont. 158 The thinking organs, namely, the or- 
gans of sense, cerebrum and cerebel. 

Cerebellar (serébela1), a. Phys. [f. next + 
-AR.) Of or pertaining to the cerebellum. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 752 The inferior cerebellar 
veins. 1855 Bain Senses & Jut. 1. iv. § 11 The other move- 
ments may be cerebellar. 

So Cerebe‘llic a. 

1835-6 Topp Cycé. Anat. I. 279/1 The cerebellic promin- 
ence. 

} Cerebellum (ser/belim). ys. [L. cere- 
bellum, dim. of cerebrum brain; in ancient Lat. 
used only in sense ‘small brain’, and in Romanic 
substituted for the lost primitive cerebram : cf. It. 
cervello, Cat. cervell, Pr. eervel, OF. cervel mod.F. 
eerveau, also (from pl. cerebella), OF. cervele, 
mod.F. cervelle, brain. But the medieval trans- 
lators of Galen and Aristotle used cerebellum to 
render the mapeyxepadis, as distinguished from the 
éyeéparov or cerebrum. For this sense the Ro- 
manic langs. have formed a secondary dim, F. 
cervelel, It. cervelletto. 

Galen, epi avar. émeyep. (Kithn 714) has omia@ov dé Acyerv 
éyxepadov F éyxpavoy } mapeyxepadtda Sradeper ovder, which 
the Old Latin trans]. renders ‘ posterius cerebrum, vocesne 
cerebellum, Encranium, vel parencephalidem, nihil interest’. 

The little or hinder brain; the mass of nervous 
matter forming the posterior part of the brain, 
situated behind and below the cerebrtim, and above 
the medulla oblongata, and divided, like the cere- 
brtim, into two ‘hemispheres’, one on each side. 

1565 J. Hatt Avaé.iu.i, The fourth [ventricle] is behynde, 
in an other lyttle brayne called also in Latyne by diminu- 
tion Cerebellum, and of the Grecians Parencephalis. 1615 
Crooxe Body of Man 432 The Cerebellum that is, the backe- 
ward or after-braine, 677 Piotr Oxfordsh. 302 His placing 
the Spirits to serve to voluntary actions in the Cerebrum, 
and those that serve Involuntary in the Cerebellum, is a 
noble and useful discovery. 1778 Anatom. Dial. ii. (1785) 
57 Wounds in the Cerebellum..are mortal. 1855 Bain 


Senses & Int. 1. ii. § 18 The cerebellum is looked upon as 
the centre of the higher order of combined actions. 


Cerebral (se‘rébral), a. (and sé.) [a. F. céré- 
bral, f. on L. type *cerebralts, f. cerebrum: see -At.] 

]. Pertaining or relating to the brain, or to the 
cerebrtim; of the nature of or analogous to a 
brain, e.g. a cerebral ganglion. Cerebral hemt- 
Spheres: the two great divisions of the cerebrum. 
Cerebral nerves: the twelve pairs of nerve-trunks 
which arise from the brain. 

1816 W. LawreNcE Cop, Auat. 500 (1...) If the nobler at- 
tributes of man reside in the cerebral hemispheres. 1858 
O. W. Hoimes A ut. Breaks. T. xii. 116 Written under cere- 
bral excitement. 1871 W. A. Hammonp Dis. Nervous Syst. 
33 Cerebral congestion. /é¢a.74 Cerebral hemorrhage. 1875 
Lye. Princ, Geol. 11. 11. xiii. 491 Man’s superior cerebral 
development. 

2. Cerebsal letlers: a name given by some to 
a class of consonants recognized in Sanskrit and 
other Indian languages, developed from the dentals 
by retracting the tongue and applying its tip to 
the palate. Also as sé. 

1805 CocrBRook Gram. Sanskr. Lang. 24 A dental conso- 
nant. .being contiguous to a cerebral, or following (not pre- 
ceding) Tis changed to the corresponding cerebral. 1857 
Monier Wituiams Sazskr, Grau. i.g The. .cerebrals should 
be..produced by turning back thetip of the tongue towards 
the palate, or top of the head (ceredrus), 1879 WHITNEY 
Sanskr. Gram. § 45 Lingual series. . They are called by the 
grammarians witrdhanya, literally ‘head sounds, capitals, 
cephalics’; which term is in many European grammars 
rendered by ‘cerebrals’. 

Hence Cerebralism, the theory that mental 
operations arise from the action of the brain; 
Ce‘rebralist, one who holds this theory. Ce:re- 
braliza‘tion, a making a consonant ‘cerebral’ 
(cf. labializdlion, palalalizalion). 

1881 N. Potter in 7vaus. Victoria Inst. X1V. 63 Bain’s 
gross physiological cerebralism. . 

+ Cerebrand. Oés. Corruption of SARABAND. 

1677 E. Ravenscrort Wrangling Lov. (N.) The song 
ended, a cerebrand is danc’d. 

Cerebrate (ser/breit,, sb. Chem. A salt of 
cerebric acid. 

1872 J. H. Bennett Text-bk. Physiol. 1. 494 We have 
now Cerebrate of Soda mixed with phosphate of lime, etc. 

Ce-rebrate, v. rare. [app.f.ncxt.] To per- 
form by ‘cercbration ;’ to subject to brain-action 
(esp. unconscious or mechanical). 

1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIV. 205 To say that a man cere- 
brates a thing more quickly than he could calculate it. 

Cerebration (ser*brétfon). [f. L. cerebrum 
brain+-aTion.] Brain-action. First used by Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter in the phrase zzcorscious cere- 
bration, to express that action of the brain which, 
thongh unaccompanied by consciousness, produces 
results which might have been produced by 
thought. 

1853 CARPENTER //ys. (ed. 4) §819 It is difficult to find 
an appropriate term for this class of operations. . The desig- 
nation unconscious cerebration is perhaps less objectionable 
than any other. 1866 Aryl. Neign Law vi. (1871) 282 
There are philosophers who appear to think. .that thought 
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CEREBRO-SPINAL. 


isin some measure explained when it is called Cerebration, 
1869 Daily News 15 July, An example of what physiolo- 
gists call reflex cerebration. 


Hence Cerebra‘tional a. 

1874 Conteinup, Rev. 206 The cerebrational assumption. 

Cerebric (sére‘brik), a. [f. L. cerebrum +-10.] 
Pertaining to the brain; esp. in Cerebrie acid 
(Chem.), a fatty acid obtained from the brain. 

1839:47 Topp Cyc?. Anat. III. 587/2 Cerebric acid, when 
purified, is white, and is in the form of crystalline grains. 
1883 American VI. 410 The English naturalists defined 
identity as a cerebric habit. 


Cerebriform (sére‘briffam), a. [f. L. cerebrum 
+ -FORM: cf. F. cérébriforme.] Resembling the 
brain in form or texture ; encephaloid. 

1834 J. Forses Laenunec’s Dis. Chest 365 Their penetration 
of the cerebriform matter. 1846 Dana Zoof/:. (1848) 616 
The cerebriform hemispherical surface. 


Cerebri‘fugal, az. [f.as prec. + L. -/ug-us flee- 
ing+-AL.) An epithet of nerve-fibres which run 
from the brain to the spinal cord, and convey 
ccrebral impulses outward. 

So Cerebri-petal a., epithet of the nerve fibres 
which run in the opposite direction, and convey 
sensations from the outer parts to the brain. 

1879 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cerebrin (ser/brin). Chem. Also -ine. ff. 
as prec. +-IN.] A name that has been applied to 
several substances obtained from brain; esp. a 
light white hygroscopic powder, obtained by the 
action of baryta and heat on brain-tissue. (See 
Watts Chem. Dict., and Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1830 R. Knox Béclard’s Anat. 332 M. Chevreul has found 
in the blood a characteristic ingredient of the nervous sub- 
stance, which is named cerebrine. 1878 Kinczett Aucm. 


Chea, 267 Kuhn gave to one of the principles of the brain 
the name of cerebrine, 
[f. L. ceve- 


|| Cerebritis (ser/braitis). Pazh. 
érum-+-1T1s.] Inflammation of the substance of 
the brain. 

1866 A. Fuint Princ, Med. (1880) 717. 1878 A. Hamit- 
ton Nerv. Dis. 105 During a cerebritis. .a number of serious 
muscular distortions of a permanent character may ensue. 

Cerebro- (se‘r/bro), combining form of L. ceve- 
brum brain; as in cerebro-cardiac a., relating 
to the brain and heart ; cerebro-ocular, relating 
to the brain and the eye ; cerebro-thoracic, re- 
lating to the brain and thorax; cerebro-visceral, 
relating to the brain and viscera. Also CEREBRO- 
spInaL. b. Also used to form several hybrid 
derivatives, of which the second element is Greek ; 
as Cerebrology (-p'lédzi), [see -LoGy], 7zo7ee-cw., 
the science or discussion of brains. Cerebro- 
meter (-p'm/tar), [sce -METER], an instrument for 
recording cerebral pulsations. Cerebropathy 
(-p'papi), [Gr. -rd@ea suffering], ‘the series of 
hypochrondriacal and other symptoms of like 
nature accompanying overwork of the brain’ 
(Syd. Soc, Lex.). Cerebroscope (-skdup), z07e- 
zwd., after horoscope (see quot.). Cerebro‘scory 
(-p'skopi), [Gr. -oxoma examination, f. oxomeiy to 
look, examine], the use of the ophthalmoscope 
to determine the state of the retina and deduce the 
condition of the brain. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1881 Sci. American XLV. No. 3. 36 Cerebrology of 
criminals. 1873 H. Woop Thera. (1879) 278 By means of 
a cerebrometer set into the skull of the dog. 1849-52 
Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 1459/2 The cerebro-ocular conges- 
tion. 1838 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 658 A material ing -edient 
in casting the cerebroscope. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Axat. 1. 206/2 
The [first] ganglion. .may be termed cerebro-thoracic. 1831 
Youatr Horse xili. (1&47) 287 The cerebro-visceral nerve. 

Cerebroid (serébroid), a. [f. L. cerebr-am + 
-oID.) Resembling or akin to brain; brainlike. 

1854 Woopwarp Mollusca 11. 182 The labial nerve, which 
comes from the front margin of the cerebroid. 1870 Rot- 


LESTON Anim. Life 53 A..Cord is seen to connect the 
cerebroid mass with the. .ganglion. 

Cerebrol (se‘r/brpl). Chem. [a. mod.F. céré- 
brol, £. L. cerebrum brain.] ‘An oily reddish sub- 
stance . . obtained by Couerbe from brain’ ( Watts 
Diet. Chent.). 1872 [see CeREBROT]. 

Cerebro‘se, @. “are. [ad. L. cerebrosus head- 
strong, passionate, f. cerebrum brain.) ‘ Brain- 
sick, mad-brained, wilful, stubborn’ (Bailey 1727). 

Hence + Cerebro'sity. 

“a. 1586 Sipney Waust. Play Wks. (1674) 622 (D.) Till I 
have endoctrinated your plumbeous cerebrosities. 1647-8 
Woop Life (1848) 36 To admit .. a meer frog of Helicon to 
croak the cataracts of his plumbeous cerebrosity before 
your sagacious ingenuities, 1656 Heyun £xtraneus 
Vap. 38. 

Cerebro-spinal (se'r/bro,spai‘nal), a. [f. CERE- 
BRO- (see above) + SpinaL.] Kelating to the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Cerebro.spiualaxés: the brain and spinal cord as together 
constituting the central or main part of the cercbro-spinal 
systent, the chief of the two great nerve-systems of verte- 
brates. Cerebro-spinal fluid: a serous fluid occupying 
the space between the arachnoid membrane and fia mater. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol. (1828) 1V. xxxvil. 4 In the 
cerebro-spinal the nervous tree may be said to be double. 
1836 Toop Cycl. Anat. I. 723/2 The cerebro-spinal axis. 
1866 Hux.ry /’/ys. xi. (1869) 283 ‘he nervous apparatus 
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consists of two sets of nerves and nerve-centres.. These are 
the cerebro-spinal system and the sympathetic system. 

Cerebrot, -ote (ser/bret, -out). Chem. [a. 
mod.F. cérébrole, £. L. cerebrum brain, after cépha- 
Jote.| ‘ Brain-fat’: ‘asubstance containing sulphur 
and phosphorus, which Couerbe obtained by treat- 
ing the deposit which separates the alcoholic and 
cthereal extracts of the brain with ether. Accord- 
ing to Frémy it is mcrelya mixture of cercbric acid 
with small quantitics of cerebrate of potassium and 
brain-albumin’ (Watts). Cf. CePHALOT. 

1839-47 Tonp Cycé, Anat, 111. 643/2 The following consti- 
tuents {of the brain] are enumerated .. 3. cholesterim; 4. 
cerebrote. 1845 G. Dav tr. Sémon's Aut. Chem, 1. 188 
The brain-fat, denominated cerebrot by Couerbe. 1892 

. UI, Bennett Fexrt-b4, Physiol. 1. 499 Other substances 

ave been found in rain, termed cerebrin, cerebrol, and 
cerebrote, but it is probable they are one and the same 
substance. 

|| Cerebrum (se'r/brdim). Ana? [l.. cerebrum 
brain] The brain proper; the convoluted mass 
of nervous mattcr forming the anterior, and, in the 
higher vertebrates, largest part of the brain; in 
man it overlaps all the rest and fills nearly the 
whole cavity of the skull. ' 

‘1615 Crooke Body of A/an 475 Ut filleth almost the whole 
Scull; and this is properly valled Cerebrum or the Braine. 
1718 Prior Aéma tut. 155 Surprise my readers, whilst | tell 
‘em Of cerebrum and Ceredbedinm, 1855 H. Spencer /'rinc. 
Psychol. (1872) 1. 62 uote, Vhe cerebrum is generally re- 
cognised as the chief organ of mind. 1879 CatpErwoon 
Mind & Brain ii.10 Enveloped within three membranes, is 
the brain proper, or cerebrum. 

++ Cere-candle. Ods. [see CErE sb.] A wax 
candle. 

1632 T. Ranpotenu Jealous Lev. v. vi, Who in thy Temple 
Will light a Cere-Candle. 

Cerecloth (siviklpp), sb. Also 6-8 sear(e-, | 
7cear(e-. [App. originally cered cloth: sce CERED.] |! 
Cloth smeared or impregnated with wax or some 
glutinous matter: 

1. used for wrapping a dead body in; a waxed 
winding-sheet or a winding-sheet in general. 

[1475-1608 see Ceren.] 1553 Even Treat. New /ud.(Arb.) 
27 Inuoluinge with cere clothe & pouderinge with spyces the 
body. 1596 SHaks. Merch. Vou. vii. 51. 1678 WycHERLEY 
Pi.-Dealer .t, Thou Bag of Mummy, that wou’dst fall 
asunder, if ’twere not for thy Cere-cloaths. 1868 STANLEY 
Westin, Abd, tii. 142 The wax of the king's cerecloth re- 
newed. 

Jig. 1866 Mottey Dutch Rep. Introd. xiv. 46 The mo- 
nastic..spirit which now kept..all learning..wrapped in 
the ancient cerecloths. ; 

+2. used as a plaster in surgery ; a CERATE. 
1547 Boorve Brev, Health xivii. 22b, For aches and peyne 
in the armes use seare clothes. 1609 C.BuTLER Fem. Alon. 
x. (1623) Ziij, A Cere-cloth to refresh the wearied Sinewes 
and tired Muscles. 1625 Donne Ser. 663 A Sear-Cloth 
that Souples all bruises. es Perys Diary 14 July, I.. 
did sprain my right foot .. To bed, & there had a cerecloth 
laid to my foot. 1755 SMoLLeTT Quix. (x803) I. 121, Iam 
at present more fit for a searcloth than such conversation. 
3838 Art Preserv. Feet 148 Fix the cere-cloth close to the 
surrounding skin. 

3. for various other uses, esf. as a waterproof 
or protective material. 

1sg4o Wyatt Let. Wks, (1816) 371 Out of his bosom he 
took a bag of a cerecloth with writings therein. 1658 EvEtys 
Fr. Gard. (1675) 106 Cerecloth to cover the clefts of your 
trees, 3764 HarMER Observ. v. v. 213 A thing like an horse 
litter..covered all over with sear-cloth. 1844 Puctn Gloss. 
Eccl. Ornament 53 Cerecloath, a waxed cloth fixed over a 
consecrated altar-stone to protect it from desecration. 


+ Cerecloth, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] 

trans. a. To apply a ‘cerecloth’ or cerate to. 
b. To wrap in a cerecloth. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. 1. lili, I must seare-cloth myself: for 
I beleeve all my Ribs are bruised. 1658 Sir ‘I’. Browne 
Hydriot. ii. 3x The body of the Marquis of Dorset seemed 
sound and handsomely cereclothed. 1666 Drypen An. 
Mirab. cx\viii, Some .. sear-cloth Masts with strong Tar- 
pawling coats. 

Cered (sieid\, Af/. a. [f. CeERE v.) Smeared, 
anointed, saturated, or rendered waterproof, with 
wax, esp. in Cered cloth : = CERECLOTH. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & 7'.255 Ceride poketes, 
sal peter, and vitriol, 1475 Caxton Yason (1477) 114 b, Her 
epistle which she rapped in a cered cloth. 154: Act 33 
Hen. Vil, c. 12. § 12 Seared clothes, sufficient for the sur- 

eon to occupie about the sameexecucion. 1608 TourNEUR 

ev, Trag. t. ii, ‘The faults of great men through their 
searde clothes breake. 1634 Madlory’s Arthur (1816) I. 169 
He did sew them in threescore folds of seered cloth of Sen- 
dale, and then laid them in chests of lead. 182r JoaNNa 
perce Metr. Leg. Colum, \xii, His cered corse lies 
ere. 

Cereiore, -owre, obs. forms of SEARCHER. 

Cereless (steulés), a. [f. CERE sd, + -LESS.] 
Of birds: Without a cere. 

1866 Woop Nat. //ist. (1874) 283 The Passeres, distin- 
guished by their cere-less and pointed heak. 

Cerement (sivimént). Forms: 7 cerment, 
9 cerement, cearment, searment. [a. F. cfre- 
ment ‘a waxing, a searing; a dressing, closing, 
covering, or mingling with wax’ (Cotgr.), f. cires 
to wax: cf. also CERE v. in sense 2, to wrap (a 
corpse) in a waxed cloth or shroud. Always 
concretely in Eng.: cf. covering, wrap, wrapping, | 
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shroud, and similar vbl. sbs. (Sometimes erro- 
ncously pronounced se‘r/- after ceremony. ] 

Almost always in f/.: Waxed wrappings for the 
dead; /oose/y, grave-clothes generally. arely in 
sing. = cerecloth; winding-sheet, shroud. (App. 
caught up by modern writers from Shakspere, and 
uscd in the same loose rhctorical way as «772, 
ashes, etc.) F 

160z Suaxs. //am.1. iv. 48 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Hearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. 1820 ScorT 
Ivanhoe xiii, The ghost of Athelstane himself would burst 
his bloody cerements. 1825 — /adism. iv, Like a voice 
proteeding from the cearments of a corpse. a 1845 Hoop 
Sridge Sighs 10 Look at her garments Clinging l1ke cere- 
ments, 1836 Mrs. Drowninc /’oct's Vow, Nor wore the 
dead a stiller face Beneath the cerement’s roll. 1856 Ca- 
PERN Pocmts 144 In her cerements enfolded Pale and 
beautiful she slept. 

attrib, 1877 A. B. Epwarps Néle iv. 76 Shreds of cere- 
ment cloths. 

b. fig. (Chiefly in 1eference to ‘bursting cerc- 
ments’ or similar nottons. ) 

1804 W. Austin Lett. fr. London 87 Prior..the only one 
who burst the cearments of servitude and rose to eminence. 
1821 Byron wo /osc. ut. i. 81 Just men’s groans Will burst 
all cerement, evena SL Sa 1879 Farrar St. Vand 
I. 5 The man who loosed Christianity from the cerements 
of Judaisin. 

2. The action of ‘ccring’ a dead body or its 
covering ; the wax used, rave. 

1868 Stantey Westin. Abd. iii. 142 The renewal of the 
cerement ceased. (CE. CERECLOTH 1, 1868.) 

3. Waxy coating generally. rare. 

1860 Ad/ ¥', Round No. 47. 493 The very lips seemed stiff 
with cerement, and the skins that were not hard red, were of 
a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Hence Cerement z., to wrap in ccremcnts. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 308/:1 Ceremented in tnodorons fallacies. 

Ceremonial (se'r/méw nial), @.and 56. Forms: 
4 cerimonial, -yal, cerymonial, (sermonyal), 
5 ceremonyalle, cerymonyal, 5-7 ceremonial}, 
6 ceremonyall, cerimoniall, s— ceremonial. 
(ad. L. cwrtmdnial-is (3rd c.\, f. cwriménia: see 
-AL. So mod.F. cérémonial (16th c. in Littré).] 

A. adj. 

1, Relating to, consisting of, or charactcrized by 
ceremonies ; of the nature of 2 cercmony or rite ; 
ritual; formal. 

3138. Wycur Serm, Sel. Wks. II. 57 Kepyng of be Sabot 
was sumwhat a comandement and sumwhat cerymonial, 
to figure pat Christ shuld reste in pe tombe al be satirdai. 
3483 Caxton Gol?. Leg. 392/1 Vo accomplysshe the com- 
maundementes ceremonyalles of the feythe. 1545 BRinKLow 
Lament. (1874) 87 A vayne supersticious cerimoniall Masse. 
1596 Saks. Zam, Shr, i. ii, 6 The ceremoniall rites of mar- 
riage. 1634 Canne Wecess. Separ. (1849) 288 A curate that 
will keep the ceremonial law. 1755 Apair Aver, lid. 106 
Speaking certain old ceremonial words. 1853 ROBERTSON 
Sevm. iv. xix. (1876) 248 The ceremonial law, which con- 
strains life by customs. 1883 Gumour Aongols xxvi. 316 
The head lama. .in his most imposing ceremonial costume. 

b. Relating to or involving the formalities of 
social intercourse. 

1549 Comp. Scot. xvii. 145 Ther vas no ceremonial reuerens 
nor stait, quha suld pas befor or behynd. 1750 JoHNSON 
Ramél. No. + ® 2 Such ceremonial modes of entrance. 
385: Dixon IV, Penn xxiv. (1872) 214 Laying on one side all 
ceremonial manners. ; 

+2. Of persons: Addicted to ceremony or 
ritual ; precise in observance of forms of polite- 
ness; formal, ceremonious. Ods. 

1579 FuLKE Conf. Sanders 550 A ceremoniall and super- 
stitious man, 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 152 Very 
magnificall and ceremoniall in his outward comportement, 
1653 Mitton /iredings Wks. (1851) 357 They quote Am- 
brose, Augustin, and some other ceremonial Doctors. 

B. sé. 


+1. A ceremonial commandment or ordinance. 

1382 Wyciir Prod. Bible ii, The old testament is departid 
..in to moral comaundementis, tudicials, and cerimonyals. 
¢ 1449 Pecock Kefr. v. vill. 526 God ordeyned the ceremo- 
nialis and the iudicialis..to the lewis, 1621 R. JoHNson 
Way to Glory 35 Hf, then, tythes be neither ceremonials nor 
judicials, they must needes be morals. 

2. A prescribed system of ceremonies ; a series 
of rites or formalities observed on any occasion ; 
aritual. varedy, A rite or ccremony. 

1672-9 Tempe Jen. ii, 1 remember no other points of 
the ceremonial, that seem to have been established by the 
course of this assembly. 1750 Jonnson Ramb/. No. 78. 
»6 To adjust the ceremonial of death. 1830 D'IsRaELi 
Chas, 1, V1. x. 214 The ceremonial prescribed in the An- 
glican service. 1840 G. S. Faser Aegen. 150 The use of 
water is not 2 mere empty ceremonial. 1880 M*CartHy 
Own Times 1V.1\ix. 308 No cereionta! could be at once 
more useless and more mischievous. 

3. A usage of formal courtesy or politeness; the 
observance of conventional forms in social inter- 
course ; = CEREMONY 2, 3. 

1749 Ftecptnc Zom Younes xvi. viii, The two ladies. .after 
very short previous ceremonials, fel] to business. 1771 
Smottett //umph. Cl. 23 Apr., Maintaining a ceremonial 
more stiff, formal, and oppressive than the etiquette of a 
German Elector. 1858 GLapstone Homer LU. 1. 69 We do 
not hear a great deal respecting mere ceremonial among the 
Olympian divinities. 

4. A robe or garment worn on soine cere- 
monial occasion ; = CEREMONY 4. Oés. 

¢x6r0 Sir J. Metvit Afemt. (1827) 122 The ceremony {the 
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installation of Lord Robert Dudleyis Larl of Lex ester) tock 
free at Westminster, herself (elizabeth) Lelping to put on 
is ceremonial. 

5. &.C. Ch. The order for rites and ceremonies, 
or a book containing this. 

1612 I, Grimstoni. tr. Watthieu's Heroyk Lifes. 31 Thi» 
is a History, not « Cereinoniall. 1753 Cuamprns ( ycl. Supp 
s.V.. The Roman ceremonial was lirst published by the 
bishop of Corcyra in 1516, 

Ceremonialism (ser/inéwnializ’m . [f. prec. 
+-1sm.] Addiction to or fondress for external 
ecremontes in religion ; ritualism. 

1854 Tart’s Mag. XXI. 264 A priesthood, submission to 
ecclesiastical supremacy, and an imposing ceremouialisin. 
1859 Jowrtt “Ef. St. Pand (ed. 2) 11. 385 The ceremonial- 
ismof the age.. passed by a sort of contagion from une race 
to another, from Paganism or Judaisin to Christianity. 1879 
A. 13. Hore in 7rans. St. Pants Lecd. Soc. (1885 1, 2 Vhat 
newer movement,.called Ritualism, but which ought more 
properly to be called Ceremonialism. 

Ceremonialist (serfinéwnidlist .  [f. as prec. 
+-18T.] One addicted to external ceremonies mt 
religion; a ritualist. 

3682 20d Plea for Nonconf. 69 The Ceremonialists, that 
preached Circuinceision. 1882 Contemp. Rev. X1.11. 680 
‘The ceremonialist in his church is the enthusiast in his 
parish. F ; 

+ Ceremonia ‘lity. Ods. [f. as prec. + -1TY.] 
Cercmonial character or quality. 

1621 W. Scrater Tythes (1623 Some accessories of Caere- 
monialitie and iudicialitie also perhaps annexed thereto. 
3660 Jer. ‘Savior Duct. Dudrt. nu. i, The whole cere- 
moniality of it is confessedly gone. 

Ceremo‘nialize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To render ccremonial or ritualistic. 

1858 Masson Milton 1. 346 To ccremonialise the Church 
to the full extent of his {Laud’s] wishes. 

Ceremonially (ser/méwniali, adv. [f. as 
prec. + -1¥%.] In a ceremonial manner; in rela- 
tion to ccremonies or the ceremonial law. 

1643 Mitton Doctr. Divorce v, david. .did eat the Shew- 
bread..which was ceremonially unlawful. @ 1679 ‘I. Goop- 
win J¥ks, IV. iv. 168 (R.) Persons clean or unclean cere- 
monially. 3872 J. Murruy Com, Lev. vi. 11 Ceremonially 
or essentially holy, 

+Ceremo'nialness. 0O¢s. rave. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] Ceremonial quality, ceremoniality. 

a x679 T. Goopwin Jivks. IV. tv. 166 \R. The Circumcision 
and te Passover, had assuredly, besides the ceremonialness 
annexed to them, the institution of typifying Christ to come. 

+ Ceremo'niary. Obs. [on L. type cerimoni- 
artunt, see -ARY! B. 2, and cf. andiphonary, 
breviary, etc.] A directory or rule of ceremony. 

1567 Jewett Def. Afol. (1611 593 Your owne Cerenio- 
niarie of Rome telleth you, that Abbats hane right .. to 
determine and subscribe in Councell, as well as Dishops. 

+ Ceremoniate, v. Os. [f. Ceremony + 
-ATES ; perh. after L. cereméniari, -dius, to treat 
with ccremony, worship.] ¢vans. To celcbrate 
with a ceremony ; to observe as a ceremony. 

1654 L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 2 To ceremoniate his dis- 
mission agreeable to his reception. /ésd. 20 Ceremoniated 
as it [Coronation] is, with such formalities, i representeth 
itself a serious vanity. 1659 — Addfance Div. Off. 451 The 
rites wherewith they are ceremoniated. 

+ Ceremocnical, a. Obs. rare. =CEREMONIAL, 

@ 1626 W. Scrater Expos. Rom. iv.(1650) 3 Ahraham ob- 
tained not righteousness, by any work Ceremonicall. 1661 
K. W. Conf. Churac. (1860) 55 Zealous sacrificers in their 
ceremonicall works. ; 

+Ceremoniless, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Crne- 
MONY + -LEsS.] Devoid of ceremony. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne i. xiit. (1632 619 That .. mascu- 
line and ceremonilesse maner of life. 

Ceremonious (ser/mownias , a. [ad. F. eéré- 
montenx, or 1. cerimoniosus, f. crrtmonia CERE- 
MONY : see -0US.] 

1. Pertaining to, or consisting of, ceremonies or 
outward forms and rites; = CEREMONIAL, formal. 

1555 Even Decades W. /nd.\ Arb.\57 The ceremonious lawe 
of Moises. 3602 SrGAR //on. Mil. 4 Cit. un. xivii. § 1. 182 
When he should haue been anointed with the holy oile, 
there was none found in the ceremonious Horne. 1634 SIR 
T. Hersert /rav. 34 Ceremonious rites due to the Coro- 
nation. a@1720 SueFFieLp (Dk. Buckhm.) JJ ‘%s. (1753) |. 
53 Ty'd in Hymen’s ceremonious chain. 1737 WATERLAND 
Eucharist 443 Ceremonious Observances. j 

2. Full of ceremony; accompanied with rites, 
religious or showy. 

361: Suaks. Wnt. T. ut. i. 7 O, the Sacrifice, How cere- 
monious, solemne, and vn-earthly It was i th’ offring. 
1658 Manton £.xp. Jude 3 A ceremonious ritual religion. 
1805 SoutHey Madoc in zt. v, The pomp of ceremonious 
woe, 1883 Wanch. Exam, 14 Dec. 5 2A siatue has been 
raised to him. .and there was a ceremonious unveiling. 

3. According to prescribed or customary forma- 
lities or punctilios. ; 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. //,1. iii. 50 I.ct vs take a ceremonious 
leaue. .of our seuerall friends. ?x650 Den Aellianis 36 Words 
of ceremonious thanks. 1759 Jousson /dler No. 50 P 10 
Either in friendly or ceremonious condolence, 1780 Cowrer 
Lett, 12 July, To enter a room .. with a most_ceremonious 
bow. 1863 Wiicy Howitt tr. &. Jiremer's Greece VN. xi, 
His. .somewhat ceremonious politeness. 

+4. According to the Ceremonial Law. (és. 

1656 S. WinTER Serm. 120 The holiness of children, which 
some say was ceremonious. 4 

5. Of persons: Addicted to ritnal observances 


(obs.); given to ceremony; punctilious in observance 
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of formalities, esf. those of intercourse between 
ranks or persons. 

1553 Bate Vocacyon in Hard. Afisc. (Malh.) 1. 337 (The 
earlier monks and hermits] were sumwhat cerenioniouse, 
but these [later corrupt monks] altogether superstitiouse. 
1621 Burton Anat, ATe/, 1. ii, iv. vii, Wholly ceremonious 
about titles, degrees, inscriptions. 1667-8 Pepys Diary 
1 Jan., To see the different humours of the gamesters to 
change their luck when it is bad, how ceremonious they are 
to call for new dice, to shift their places, etc. 1829 K. Dicsy 
Broadst. Hon. 1. 223 The ceremonious and ungrateful cour- 
tiers of Vienna. 

Ceremo‘niously, av. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] In 
a ceremonious manner; formally, in due form ; 
with strict observance of formalities ; + in accord- 
ance with the Ceremonial Law (oés.). 

1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V. v. i. 37 Ceremoniously let vs pre- 
pare Some welcome for the Mistresse of the house. 162% 
W. Scrater 7ythes (1623) 225 Tithes..caeremoniously, not 
morally, payable. 1655 Futver //is¢. Camzb. (1840) 217 It 
was never ceremoniously consecrated. 1791 Boswett Yoku- 
son (1831) I. 21 Scrupulously and ceremoniously attentive 
not to offend them. 

Ceremo‘niousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Ceremonious quality; addiction to ceremonies ; 
strict observance of formalities. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. x\viii. 286 This gonsisteth 
not in bare ceremoniousnesse but it lyeth altogether in the 
heart. 1666 Pepys Diary 11 July, The Ceremoniousnesse 
of the King of Spayne. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. 
II. 177 The general characteristics of the Hamburghers are 
complaisance, ceremoniousness, and frugality. 1843 Bor- 
row Bible ix Sp. x\viii. (1872) 278 With much stiffness and 
ceremoniousness. 1884 Afauch. Exam. 7 June 4/6 The ex- 
cessive ceremoniousness and warmth of the reception. 

+ Ce‘remonize, v. Ols. [f. CEREMONY + -IZE.] 
intr, To practise or observe ceremonies. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 330 We must ceremonize 
(trans. ceresonzandunt est] according to God’s Word onely. 
1663 SparkeE Prinz, Devot. (ed. 3) 542 Without staying to.. 
ceremonize with his relations. — 

Ceremony (ser/moni). Forms: 4 ceri-, 
cery-, ceremoyn(e, cerymone, //. -nis; 4-5 
sermony(e, -ie, serimonie, 4-6 ceri-, cery-, 
sery-, seri-, seremony(e, -ie, 5 ceri-, cery-, 
serymonij, 6 cerimonie, 6-7 ceremonye, -ie, 
6— ceremony, //. -ies; earlier -yes. (Sc. 6 sere- 
mons). [ME. cexysonye, sery-, prob. a. OF. cery- 
monte, serimonie, Pcertmoine, ad. L. cxrtmonia 
sacredness, sanctity; awe, reverence; exhibition 
of reverence or veneration, religious rite, cere- 
mony: for conjectures as to derivation of which 
see the Lat. Dicts. and Skeat. The ME. forms in 
-moyne prob. represent Anglo-Fr. variants: cf. 
the F, ending -szo/n from L. -dnz2, and pairs 
like glorie, glovre, etc., and see -mMonY. In med.L. 
often spelt ceve-; since 16th c. this spelling has 
been established in Fr. and Eng.] 

1. An outward rite or observance, religious or 
held sacred ; the performance of some solemn act 
according to prescribed form; a solemnity. 

1380 Wycur Se/. Wks. (11. 431 And cerimonyes of y°® 
olde lawe, betere ban bes, ben tauht to be left bi lore of 
Poul. 1382 Biste Gen. xxvi. 5 That Abraham .. wolde 
holde my seremonyes and lawis. — Deut. iv. 8 Ceremoyns 
and ry3twis domis. 1447 BoxenHam Seyztys (1835) 11 It 
was doon in ful solemne wyse And with many a cerymonye. 
¢1535 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1067 The ceremonyes 
of the Masse. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 7 Ensens to mak the 
seremons of his sacrefeis. 3590 Suaxs. Mids. N. v. i. 55 
Some Satire..Not sorting with a nuptiall ceremonie. 3611 
Biste Numéd, ix. 3 According to all the ceremonies thereof 
shall ye keepe it. 1643 ‘Smectymnuus’ Vind. Answ. § 13. 
163 It is ordinarily said, No Ceremony, no Bishop. 1710 
Answ. Sacheverells Serm.7 Old antiquated Ceremonies. 
1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) I. 161/2 The vestals re- 
mained a considerable time at Czre..and hence those rites 
were called Ceremonies. 1856 Emerson Exg. Traits Wks. 
(Bohn) If. 49 They repeated the ceremonies of the eleventh 
century in the coronation of the present Queen. 

b. disparagingly. A rite or observance regarded 
as merely formal or external; an empty form. 
+ Sometimes regarded as symbolic or typical. 

1533 Firtu Purgatory u. Wks. (1573) 38 Shal we be- 
come Jewes and go backe to the shadow and ceremonie, 
sith we haue the body and signification whiche is Christ? 
1621 Burton Anat. Afel. 11. iit. 11. (1676) 197/1 It is 20% exs, 
a meer flash, a ceremony, a toy, a thing of nought. 1631 
J. Burces Answ. Resorned 29 A Ceremony is an outward 
action designed or purposely observed and done in refer- 
ence to some other thing to the substance whereof it doth 
not belong. 1693 Col. Rec. Peni. 1. 420 There is no obli- 
gation to use the seal. It is onlie a Ceremonie. 184 
THirLwaLe Greece (1844) VILL. xii. 141 The custom had 
probably been long a mere ceremony. ; 

ce. loosely. Applied to a thing done in a formal 
or ceremonious way; a stately formality. 

180z Mar. Epcewortu Moral 7. (1816) I. i. 5 Thank 
God, the ceremony of dinner is over. ; 

2. A formal act or observance, expressive of 
deference or respect to superiors in rank, or esta- 
blished by custom in social intercourse ; 2 usage 
of courtesy, politeness, or civility. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sgutre's T, 507 This god of loue..Doeth 
so hise cerymonyes and obeisances. 1528 More /feresyes 
1. Wks, 107/2 Without any strayning of curtesie, whereof 
the serimonyes in disputacion marreth much of the matter. 
1597-8 Bacon Ess. Cervo. & Resp. (Arb.) 26/1 Ceremonies 
.. be not to bee omitted to straungers and strange natures. 
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1778 Miss Burney Evediza vii, I seldom use the ceremony 
of waiting for answers. 

3. (without @ or Z/.) Formal observances or usages 
collectively, or as an order of things: a. in reter- 
ence to matters of religion or state; Performance 
of rites, ceremonial observance. 

1759 Ropertson //ist. Scot. 1. tv. 266 Intrusted with 
matters of mere ceremony alone. 2793 Junins Lett. Ww. 
273 A true and hearty christian, in substance, not in cere- 
mony. 1836 Hor. SmitH 77x Trump. (1876) 76 Ceremony 
.. all that 1s considered necessary by many in religion and 
friendship. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts xiii. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 97 The national temperament deeply enjoys the un- 
broken order and tradition of its church; the liturgy, cere- 
mony, architecture. 

b. Precise observante of conventional forms of 
deference or respect ; formality, ceremoniousness. 
Without ceremony: off-hand, unceremoniously. 
To stand upon ceremony: to insist upon the punc- 
tilious observances of formalities or refuse to go 
on without them. (Cf. Shakspere’s use in 5.) 

1603 Jas. I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 243 II]. 78 Not 
with that ceremonie as towardis straingeris, 1605 SHaks. 
Macb. 1. iv. 36 The sawce to meate is Ceremony. 1709 
STEELE J7atler No. 21 P 8 Without further Ceremony, I 
will go on to relate a singular Adventure. 1798 JANE 
Austen Northang. Ad, viii, 1 never stand upon ceremony 
with such people. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & Luge. u. 


vi. 113 Without ceremony the two young ladies ran out of | 


the room. 1866 G. Macponatp Ana. QO. Neighd. xxv. (1878) 
436, I was shown with much ceremony .. into the presence 
of two ladies. 

+c. Ceremonious respect or regard. 

1607 Torset, Four-f. Beasts 264 The Romans had the 
Equestrial Statues in great reverence and ceremony. 1675 
tr. Machiavelli's Wks. (1675) 255 Oliveretto having paid 
his ceremony fell in with the rest. 

d. Ceremonial display, pomp, state. arch. 

1599 SHaks. /ev. V’, 1v.i.256 What haue Kings, that Pri- 
uates haue not too, Saue ceremonie. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4742/2 He was brought in Ceremony from the Princess- 
Royal's Apartment. 1859 Tennyson /xzd 297 His dress 
a suit of fray’d magnificence, Once fit for feasts of ceremony. 

+4. concr. An external accessory or symbolical 
‘attribute’ of worship, state, or pomp. Oés. 

1581 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 47 AEneas .. carrying 
away his religious ceremonies. 1601 Suaks. Fd. C.1.1. 70 
Disrobe the Images If you do finde them deckt with Cere- 
monies. 1603 — A/eas. for AM. 1. ii. 59. 1605 Yourn. Earl 
Nottingh. in Hart. AlTisc. (Malh.) 11. 553 Dukes of especial 
name bearing divers ceremonies ..as the Salera or salt 
borne by one, the taper of wax by another, the chrism by 
another. 1709 Strvpe Aux. Ref. xliv. 454 The ceremonies 
of cap and surplice. 

+5. A portent, omen: (drawn from the per- 
formance of some rite), Oés. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C. u. i. 197 He is Superstitious growne 
of late, Quite from the maine Opinion he held once, Of 
Fantasie, of Dreames, and Ceremonies. /é7d. un. ii. 13, I 
neuer stood on Ceremonies, Yet now they fright me. 

6. Afaster of the ceremonies: the person who 
superinteuds the ceremonies observed in a place 
of state or on some public occasion. 

1662 GerBieR Princ. (1665) Ded., My place of Master of 
the Ceremonies, which the King confirmed unto me during 
my life. 31748 SmMottett Rod. Raxd.\v, Mr. Nash..com- 
monly attends in this place..as master of the ceremonies. 
1798 JANE AusTEN Northang. Ad. 1. iii, The master of the 
ceremonies introduced to her a very gentlemanlike young 
man as a partner. 1888 Court Guide, H. M. Household, 
Master of Cereinonies. General Sir F, Seymour. 

7. Comb., as ceremony-monger. 

1681 in Roxb. Bal. (1886) VI. 3 A Ceremony-Monger, 
who rails at Dissenters, And damns Non-Conformists in 
the Pulpit he enters. 1710 Answ. Sacheverells Serm. 6 
The rigid Ceremony-mongers did hate the Religicus part 
of the Nation. 

+ Ceremony, v. Ovs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To sanctify or treat with ceremony. 

1635 Quarces Zrnb/. v. viii. (1718) 278 If.. Hymen’s bands 
Have ceremonied your unequal hands. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law 36 Call'd and ceremony’d like a King. 

+Cereole. Ods. [Pf L. c&ra wax + oleum 
oil; or ?.ad.L. ceveol-1ts wax-coloured.] A cerate 
of wax and oil. 

1657 Tomuinson Rexou's Disp. 123 Whence it is called 
ceratum or more properly cereole. 

Cereolite. AZiz. obs. var. of CEROLITE. 

1814 ALLAN AZin. Nomen. 10. 1835 SHEPARD A/i1. 120. 

Cereous (sierzas), a. [f. L. cére-ws waxen 
+-ous.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, waxy. 

1601 Hottanp P/iny II. 135 That cereous substance Pro- 
polis. 1654 Gayton Fest, Notes 1. v. 52 What is worth his 
observation, goes into his cereous tables. 1679 Sir T. 
Browne H’ks. (1852) II]. 459 The bones of_a dead body 
cereous or somewhat soft like wax. 1803-4 Syp. SmitTH in 
A thenzumt (1884) 18 Oct. 490/3 The room.. is lighted up 
..and in this cereous galaxy, etc. 

Ce‘rer. [f. CERE v.] One whio ceres (a corpse). 

1587 GotpinG De Mornay xxii. 339 The Cearer of dead 
folks. 

Cererite, Cererium; see CERITE, CERIUM. 
(The former name is tsed in the Brit. AZus. Catal, 
of Afinerals.) 

|| Cereus (sie'ri;ds). Bot. [L. céreus waxen, 
resembling wax, f. céra wax.] A large genus of 
cactuses, natives of tropical America, remarkable 
for their singularity of form and the beanty of 
their flowers ; the Torch-thistle. 


CERING. 


4730 Stack in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 462 This Cereus... 
exposed in open air all Summer, grew without pushing forth 
Branches. 1767 J. ABERcromBiE Ev. Alan own Gard, (1803) 
382 The tenderer sorts of cereuses. 1844 Turrer Heart 
iv. 38 Lustrous to look upon, even as the night-blowing 
Cereus. 1872 Reape Put yourself, &c. 11. xi. 173. 

Cereuse, obs. form of CERUSE. 

Cerevi'sial, a. [f. L. cerevisia beer + -au.] 
Of or pertaining to beer. 

Uejoon 1862 [see CERVISIAL). 

erevi'sious, a. nonce-wd. =prec. 

1841 Fras. Mag, XXIV. 26 Those flasks of Falernian, and 
cans cerevicious. ; 

+ Cerfoil. Obs. rare.  [a. OF. cerfoil, F. 
cerfeurl, ad. L. carefolium (Pliny), Latinized form 
of Gr. xatpépvddoy (which Columella has as 
cherephyllum).] = CHERVIL, q.v. 

[e 1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557, Cerfolrunt (Anglo-Fr.), 
cerfoil, villen.) 14.. Med. Receipts in Rel. Ant. 1. 55 Tak 
confery .. cerfoyle, herbe Robert, ambrose, etc. c¢14z0 
Pallad, on flush, x. 158 Parsnepe and cerfoile also forth 
may stande. 1567 Martet Gr. Forest 37 Cerfolie is an 
herbe in operation and working in a maner fiery. 

Cerge, variant of C1ERGE, Ods., taper. 

Cergyn, obs. form of SEARCH. 

€ 3440 Promp. Parv. 67/1 Cergyn, scrutor, rimor. 

Ceriatly, var. of SERIATLY adv. Ods. in order. 

Ceriawnt, obs. form of SERGEANT, SERJEANT. 

Ceric (sierik), a1 Chem. [f. CeR-1us + -1C.] 
Of or belonging to cerium; applied to compounds 
in which cerium combines as a tetrad, as in Cerzc 
oxide, CeO,, ceric (or cerizm) salts. 

1863-79 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 834 Ceric fluoride .. is a 
yellow precipitate. 1879 7hid. 3rd Supp. 421 Normal and 
basic ceric salts. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chent. 380 The 
ceric compounds, in which it is apparently trivalent. 

Ceric (sierik), @.2 Chem. [f. L. céra, Gr. 
«npds wax+-Ic.] Chemically related to wax; as 
in Ceric acid, a brownish diaphanous waxy mass 
obtained by treating cerin with nitric acid. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 1045 An acid .. to 
which we may give the name of ceric acid. ; 

Ceriferous (siri‘féras), a. [f. L. type *cérifer 
(f. céra + -fer bearing) + -ous; cf. F. cérifére.] 
Producing wax. 

Cerigerous (s‘ri'dzéras), a. [f. L. cér-a CERE 
+ -ger bearing +-ous; cf. F. cérigéve.] Of the 
beak of a bird: Furnished with a cere. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 11. 423 Bill.. 
thick, cerigerous at the base. 

+ Cerigo, -gon. és. rare. [see quot. 1753; 
and cf. F. sarigue opossum, from Brazilian ¢arz- 
gueya (Littré). Florio has It. cerigone (explained 
as in Kersey), which in form looks like an augmen- 
tative of cerzgo ‘ clerk, shaveling ’.] The opossum. 

1708 Kersey, Cerigon, an American wild Beast having a 
Skin under the Belly like a Sack, which serves to carry its 
Young Ones. 1721-1800 in BAILEY. 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
Supp. s.v., The Americans in some places call this animal 
in their language carigueya ; and it is probable that this 
name cerigo is only a corruption of that word, though it be 
received generally in the world as a proper name, 

+ Cerilla. Ods. [Sp. cerzd/a, variant of cedr//a, 
due to interchange of @ and 7; also in 17th c. F. 
cerille (Cotgr.).] =CEDILLA. 

159t Percivatt Sf. Dict., Gram., C beforeao u like k 
..ifthe nature of the word require any other pronunciation, 
it is noted with a little taile, as ¢, and is called Cerilla, 
sounding almost as the Italian z. a@ 1646 J. GreGory Jer. 
rest. Globe in Posthuima (1650) 268 The Acores, or Azores, 
for so the cerilla will endure to bee pronounced. 1708 Kersey, 
Cerilla (in the Art of Printing), a Mark set under the Letter 
g in French and Spanish, to shew that it isto be pronounc’d 
asans. 1863 Miss Sewett Chr. Names i. 32 The mark is 
called a cedilla or cerilla. : 

Cerimony, -moyn, -monial, etc., obs. ff. 
CEREMONY, CEREMONIAL. 

Cerin (sierin). Chem. [f. L. cera wax +-1n.] 

1. ‘A waxy substance extracted by alcohol or 
ether from grated cork. (Cork contains from 1.8 to 
2-5 per cent. of waxy matter.) Watts Dect. Chem. 

+ 2. ‘A name applied by John to the portion of 
beeswax which is readily soluble in alcohol ; 
according to Brodie,..merely impure cerotic acid ’. 

1850 DauBeny A/fom. The. viii. 258 Pure bees-wax is com- 
posed of two vegetable principles, the one .. most readily 
dissolved being called cerin, that less so, myricin. 1861 
Hume tr. Jfoguin-Tandon 1. iii, 210 Wax contains three 
distinct principles—viz. cerine, myricine, and ceroleine. 
The cerine, or cerotic acid, forms the greatest part. ¢ 1865 
Letuesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 98/1 About twenty-two per cent. of 
a peculiar fatty acid (cerotic). -formerly named cerize, 

Cerine (sierain). Aféz. [f. CER-1UM+-INE; 
named (in Swedish) by Hisinger in 1815.] A 
variety of the mineral ALLANITE or cerium-epidote. 

1814 ALLAN AZin. Nomen. s.v. Cerium, Brown Oxide, 
Allanite, Cerin. 1868 Dana Jin, (1880) 286 s.v. Al/anite, 
Cerine is the same thing..subtranslucent in thin splinters. 
[bid, 289 Cerine occurs at Bastnas in Sweden. 

Cering (sivriy), vd/. sd. [f. CERE v. + -1NG1.] 

1. Waxing, covering with wax. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. 1V (1830) 125 For rede threde, 
ceringe, sowing. 1565-78 Cooper 7hesaur., Ceratura, a 
dressing with waxe, searing. ; 

2. attrib., as in cering-candle, cering-cloth. 

1480 Wardr, Acc, Edw, TV (1830) 121 For ceryng can- 
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dell’ at ii tymes vd. 
(1830) 83 Searing candelles for the awter clothys. 1530 
PatsGr. 479/2, 1 ceare a garment of sylke or velvet, as a 
taylour an with a ceryng candell, ¥excire. 1545 ASCHAM 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 109 Take a searynge cloth made of fine 
virgin waxe and Deres sewet, and put nexte your fynger. 
1686 tr. Chardin’s Trav. 154 A little Searing Candle. 

Cerinin (sivrinin). Chew. [f. Gr. «npiv-os 
waxy +-1N.] ‘A waxy fat which forms about 18 
per cent. of the lignite of Garstewitz near Merse- 
berg’ (Watts Dict. Chem.). 

Ce‘rinite. J/i. [f. as prec.+-ITE: named 
1859.] An amorphous silicate of alumina, a 
yellowish white mineral with a waxy lustre. 

1861 H. W. Bristow Gloss. Alin. 69. ; 
Cerinthian (sirinpiin), a. and sd. [f. Cerin- 
thus+-1An.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
teaching of Cerinthus, one of the earliest heresi- 
archs of the Christian Church (¢ a.D, 88), who at- 
tempted to unite Christianity with a mixture of 
Gnosticism and Judaism, the main peculiarity 
being the assumption that Jesus was a man and 
the Christ an xeon who entered into Jesus. B. sd. 
An adherent of the teaching of Cerinthus. 

1576 Hanmer Anne, Eccl, Hist. (1585) 57 Cerinthus, 
founder of the Cerinthian heresie. 1585-7 ‘1. Rocers 39 
Art, (1607) 48 Vhey .. which either deny or impugn the 
Deity of our Saviour, as did the Cerinthians. 1879 Farrar 
St. Pant (1882) 766 Any Cerinthian attempt to distinguish 
between Jesus the man of sorrows and Christ the risen Lord. 

Ceriore, -iowre, obs. ff. of SEARCHER. 
Ceriph (secrif). [Deriv. obscure. A writer in 
NV. & Q. 8 May ’69 suggests Du. and Flem. schrcef 
line, stroke (schreve ‘linea; norma, et terminus’ 
Kilian), which fairly suits sense and form; bnt 
historical evidence is wanting, and the quasi- 
French form of savs-certph is not accounted for.] 
One of the fine lines of a Ictter, esf. the fine ‘ hair- 
line’ at the top or bottom of capitals, as of I; 
hence savzs-ceri~h a name for the block type that 
has no hair-lincs, as in TH!S. See Serrr. 

1830 in Ficcins Spec. Printing Types, Sans-cerif. 1833 
in Brake & Steruenson Printing /ypes, Nonpareil sans- 
surryphs. 1842 Savace Dict. Print. 163. 1876 Phonetic 
3rnil, 20 Sept. 454/r The capital C in sans-ceriph type is 
too much like G- . 

|| Cerise (sarz*z), a. and sb, [a. F. certse cherry, 
rouge-certse cherry-red.] Name of a light bright 
clear red, resembling that of some cherries. 

1858 7isnes 30 Nov. 10/2 Well-dressed beauties. .in all the 
glowing grandeur of cerise and blue. 1865 Pall Mall/G. 
25 Oct. ro Gladiateur’s colours are blue and red, and Nu’s 
are cerise (which is very like red) and blue. 1882 Garden 
3 June 395/1 The colours are. .cerise, maroon, orange, rose. 

Perite! (sierait), Avzz. [Named 1804: f.as 
CERIUM + -ITE.] A very rare mineral, the hydrated 
silicate of Ccrium (of which it is the chief source). 

Found as yet only in anabandoned copper mine at Bastnas 
near Riddarhyttan in Westmannland, Sweden, in compact 
fine-grained masses of indistinct blackish-red colour, and 
also in short six-sided prisms. It contains also the rare 
metals Lanthanum and Didymium, and generally a small 
quantity of Yttrium. Called by Klaproth ochroéte. 

1804 W. Nicuorson Frat. Nat. Phil. X11. 105 (title) 
Experiments on a Mineral formerly called false Tungsten, 
now Cerite, in which a new Metal has been found. 2812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 433 There is a mineral found 
at Ridderhytta in Sweden, very like tungsten, of a reddish 
colour, and which has been called cerite. 1837-68 in Dana 
Ain, 1885 Erni Afin. 317 Color of cerite, reddish-gray, 

b. Cerite metals: cerium, didymium, and lan- 
thanum (Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 418). 
Cerite2. Pulwont. [a. ¥. cérite, ad. mod.L. 
cerithium, name of the genus.) A genus of fossil 
brachiopod molluscs. Also attrzd. 

w81r Pinkerton /’efrad. 1. 497 Some of the marl beds 
contain cardites .. cerites or screws. 1852 Tu. Ross tr. 
Humboldt's Trav. 1. v. 184 The cerite limestone of the 
banks of the Seine is sometimes mixed with sandstone. 

Cerium (sivriim). Chem. [Named by Hisin- 
ger and Berzelius, along with its source cerz¢e, after 
the planet CERES, whose discovery (in 1801) was 
then one of the most striking facts in physical 
science. ‘The ending is as in potassium and other 
names of metals. Klaproth, in 1807, changed the 
names to cerertum and cererite ‘lest they should 
appear to be derived from céra, «npés wax’, but 
the change was not accepted (Dana).] 

One of the chemical elements : a rare metal, dis- 
covered in the mineral called CrRiTE; it has the 
colour and lustre of iron, and takes a high polish, 
which it retains in dry air, but in moist air it be- 
comes covered with coloured films like heated steel ; 
it is malleable and ductile, of specific gravity 6-63 
to 6-73. Atomic weight 138; symbol Ce. 

1804 W. Nicnotson Frnt. Nat. Phit. UX. 290 (title) Ac- 
count of Cerium, a New Metal found in a Mineral Sub- 
Stance from Bastnas in Sweden. 1808 Henry £pit. Chem. 
(ed. 5) 266 From the planet Ceres, discovered about the 
same period, it has been called Cerium; and the mineral 
that contains it istermed Cerite, 1812 Sir H. Davy Cher, 
Philos, 433 Cerium had not been obtained in the metallic 
form till ] succeeded in reducing some oxide sent me by M. 
Berzelius, by means of potassium .. (forming] a deep gray 


1soz Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. York \ metallic powder, which became brown by oxidation. 
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1844- 
68 Dana Alin. 414 In 1839 Mosander proved that the oxyd 
of cerium contained the new metal /unthannm, and in 1842 
another new metal di:dymfurn, 1865 A. WH. Cuvecu in 
Chem, News XU. 121 A new British mineral containing 
cerium, Sake Ure Dict. Arts 1. 757 Cerium has also been 
detected by Prof. Church ina Cornish mineral. 

b. attrih.: in cerium compounds, group (of 
metals), saé¢s, etc. =Crric!, 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 2nd Supp. 273 Preparation of 
pure cerium salts, /d/d. 3rd Supp. 420 A piece of cerium 
wire burns with even greater brilliancy than magnesium. 
1886 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 166 Class VI, Cerium Group, 

Cerke, variant of SErk, Oés., a shirt. 

c1380 Sir Ferns, 2449 Al naked. .saf hir cerke. 

Cermocination, -trix, etc.: see SEr-. 

Cern (sdin),zv.! [ad. L. cer-dre ‘to scparate, 
to decide’, in judicial language ‘to rcsolve to 
enter upon an inheritance’, ‘to make known this 
determination’, ‘to enter upon an inheritance’ 
(Lewis and Short).] Used in translation of Roman 
law-books for: To declare acceptance of an in- 
heritance. Hence Ce‘rning zvé/. sb. 

1880 Muirweap Garus tt. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion... I enter upon and cern to his inheritance, — 
Ulpian xxii. § 25 A stranger heir, if he be instituted with 
cretion, becomes heir by cerning. . 

So Ce‘rniture, formal declaration of the ac- 
ceptance of an inheritance. [Not formed on L. 
analogies: the L. is crétyo.] 

1880 Muirneap Ulpian xxii. § 23 To cern is to recite the 
words of cerniture in this way. — Gains u. § 482 Cer- 
niture in compliance with the cretion-clause. 

+Cern, v.2. Obs. rare—'. Short for ConceRN. 

1§96 Suaks. Zam. Shr. v.i. 77 What cernes it you, if 1 
weare Pearle and gold. 

+ Cerne, 56. Obs. rare. [a. ¥. cerne circle :— 
L. c¢rcin-us circle, deriv. of c¢reus circle.] A circle ; 
an cnceinte. 

1393 Gower Conf. ILI. 46 With Cernes bothe square and 
rounde He traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his 
invocation. ¢ 1450 Aferlin 309 Merlin..made a cerne with 
a yerde in myddell of the launde. 

Cerne (sin), v. rare. [a. F. cerne-r to encircle, 
surronnd :—L. circindre, f. circin-us: see the sb.] 
trans. To surround, invest. 

1857 Six. F. Parcrave Norm. § Eng. U1. 543 The cavalry 
occupied the undulating valleys..and they cerned the lofty 
fortress on all sides. 

+ Cernicle. Os. rare. [ad. med.L. cernicu- 
lum sieve, {. cerndre to sift] A sieve. 

1657 Tomiixson Renou's Disp. 559 Dates .. must be 
brayed. .then trajected through a cernicle. 

Cernuous (sa'miz,as), a. [f. L. cerne-us in- 
clined forwards +-ous.] Bowing downwards; in 
Sot. of a flower: Having the top bent downwards ; 
drooping, nodding. 

1653 J. Hatt Paradoxes 48 That very weight which 
sinks us downe from our erect constitution, into the cer- 
nuous lownesse of beasts. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 252 (Bot. 
Terms) Cernuons, drooping. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. Hest. 
E. Bord. 1. 42 Yhe flowers are cernuous after their blow. 

Cero- comb. form of L. ceva or Gr. xnpds wax ; 
as in cero-mastic, cero-mimene, cero-resin. 
Also the first element in many derivatives. 

1804 Hatcuett in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 215 lac may be 
denominated a cero-resin. 1828 S. . Gray Oferat. Chem, 
805 Ceromimene, or prepared stearine, is brilliant, white, 
and semi-transparent. 1884 A. J. Butter Coptic Ch. Egypt 
II. i. 28 Mixed with ceromastic. 

Cerofer. vare. [repr. Gr. «npopdpos wax- 
taper-bearer, and med.L, cérzforus and cérefera- 
vtus formed on the Gr., with influence of L. fer-re, 
fer: the pure L. form would be cerifer.] A wax- 
taper-bearer ; an acolyte. 

1884 W.H.R. Jones Register S. Osmund ii. Gloss. 197 An 
engraving of cerofers in rochets holding their tapers. 

Ceroferary (sirpferari’. rare. Also cero- 
pherary. a. =CEROFER [in F. céroferaire.] Db. 
A candlestick, candelabrum [= L. ¢éroferdrium). 

[Isipore Orig. vu. xii. 29 Acolythi Grace, Latine cero- 
ferarii dicuntur, a deportandis cereis, quando legendum 
est Evangelium, aut sacrificium offerendum 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R, xix. \xi. (1495) 898 They that serue in 
chyrches of wexe candyls ben callyd Cervferarti.) ¢1650 
Futter is cited by Webster for sense a; sense b is given 
without quotation in mod. Dicts. ; 

Cerography (s/rp‘grafi).  [ad. Gr. «npoypapia 
painting with wax, encaustic painting, f. «pds wax 
+-ypapia writing.) Writing or painting on or in 
wax. a. Applied to the encaustic painting of 
the ancients. b. ‘Engraving on wax spread on a 
sheet of copper, from which a stereotype plate is 
taken’ (Webster, 1856). 

So Ce‘rograph, a writing or engraving on wax; 
an encaustic painting. Cerogra‘phic, -ical, a., 
pertaining to cerography. Cero‘graphist, one 
skilled in cerography. 

1593 B. Barnes Parthen. & P.in Arb. Garner V. 465 
Which Cerography Inunknown character of Victory, Nature 
hath set. 173 Battery Vol. II, Cerography, a painting or 
writing in wax. 1846 S. E. Morse Geography Title, Illus- 
trated with more than fifty cerographic maps. _/6¢d, Pref. 
5 The new art of Cerography is applied for the first time to 
the illustration of a work of this kind. 
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CEROTIC. 


Cerolein (sirdulzjin). Chem. [f. 1. c@ra wax 
+ Oern.] A soft substance containing carbun, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, obtained by treating bees- 
wax with boiling alcohol. 

186: Huis tr. Moguin- Tandon u, it. 210, 1876 Hanisy 
Mat. Med, 733 Cerolein forms aboul 5 per cent. of wax, and 
gives Co it the appropriate colour aid odcur. 

Cerolite: sirlait. AZ. Also kerolite. (a1. 
kerolith (Breithaupt 1823), f. Gr. xnpéds wax + 
AiMos stone: sce -LITE.] A hydrous silicate of 
aluminum, having a somewhat waxy lustre and 
greasy feel. 

1868 Dana Alin. (1880) 470 Breithaupt unites deweylite to 
cerolite. 

{Ceroma (s/roumi. [Lat. céréma ointment 
for wrestlers, place for wrestling, e¢tc., a. Gr. 
KN pwpa anything made of wax, ointment for wrest- 
lers, f. «npotv to wax.] ‘ An apartment in the Gym- 
nasia and baths of the ancients. where the bathers 
and wrestlers were anointed’ (Gwilt). 

Ceromancy (sivrémensi).  [a. l. céromancie, 
med.L. céromantia, f. Gr. xnpés wax + pavreia 
divination.] Divination from the figures produced 
by dropping melted wax into water. 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 165-6. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Ceromanty, divination or sooth-saying by wax put into 
water. a 1693 Urquuart Aadelars un. xxv, ied ae 
where, by the means of wax dissolved into water, thou shalt 
see the. .lively representation of thy future wife. 

Ceromel (sivrémel). [a. F. edromel, f. L. cérva 
wax + me/ honey.] A mixture of wax and honey, 
‘used as an application to wounds and ulcers in 
hot climates, where ointments soon turn rancid ° 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Cero-neous, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. cero- 
neu an ointment chiefly composed of wax.] 
Consisting of or containing wax. 

1657 Tomuinson Aenon’s Disp. 123 They admit of wax as 
many Plaisters which are therefore. .called ceroneous, 

Cerooyn, ‘The American mode of spelling 
SEROON, a bale or package made of skins’ \Sim- 
monds Dict. Trade 1858). 

Ceropherary : sce CEROFERARY. 

Ceroplast (sieroplest). rare. [ad. Gr. xnps- 
wAaoros moulded in wax; see next.] A mould in 
wax, etc.; also attr7d. 

1872 De Morcan Sude. Paradoxes 149 He spread a 
thick block of putty over a wooden chair and sat in it until 
it had taken a ceroplast copy of the proper seat. 
Ceroplastic (sieroplx:stik), a. [a. Gr «npo- 
mAaorexos relating to modelling in wax, f. «npds 
wax + mAdaogew to form, mould, zAagrés moulded.] 
1. Of or relating to modelling in wax. 

3801 Afonthly Alag. X11. 423 ‘Vhe first application of 
ceroplastic to anatomical science. 1855 tr. Ladarte's Arts 
Mid. Ages i. 37 Vhe ceroplastic art. 1882 Daily Jel. 27 
Mar., A ceroplastic panorama of the Men..of the Time. 

2. Ceroplastics sé., the art of modelling in wax ; 
concr. waxworks. 

1882 Daily Tet. 27 Mar., A permanent Museum of Cero. 
plastics, or in plainer English, a waxwork exhibition. 1884 
(bid. 14 July 5/4 The unrivalled collection of ceroplastics 
in Baker street. : d 
So Ceroplasty, ‘the making of anatomical 
models in wax’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cerosin (si-rdsin). Chem. [f. L. *cerds-us waxy 
+-1N.] A wax-like substance obtained by scrap- 
ing the surface of some kinds of sugar-cane. 
¢ 1865 Letneay in Circ. Se. 1. 07/2 A wax-like substance, 
named cerosine by Dumas, is. obtained from the surface of 
many species of sugar-cane. 

Ceroso-. Cie. Combining form of Crxovs a.! 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1, 834 Ceroso-ceric Oxide .. 
may be regarded as a compound of cerous and ceric oxide. 
1873 — Fownes’ Chem. 380 The ceroso-ceric compounds, of 
intermediate composition. 1879 — Dict. Chem., 3rd Supp. 
421 The brown-red hexagonal [sulphur] salt remains also a 
ceroso-ceric salt according to the new atomic weight. 

+ Cerote. Os. Also cerot. [ad. L. cérotum, 
a. Gr. «npwrdv waxed, f. enpo- to wax.] =CERATE. 

1562 Turner Herbal ut. 30b, The roote .. is good for 
brused places and wyth a cerote or treat made of waxe. 
1562 Butters BA. Sinples 64b, Sondrie oyntementes and 
Cerots. 1602 Hottann Pérny ‘Was. of Art’, Cerote is of a 
middle nature between an ointment and a plastre, not so 
hard as the one nor so soft as the other. 1669 W. Simrsos 
Hydrol. Chyim. 364 Added to cerots and plaisters. : 
Cerotic sirptik). Chem. [f. Gr. anpar-ov (sec 
prec.) + -Ic.] In Cerotic acid, Cz HyO;, ‘the es- 
sential constituent of that portion of beeswax which 
is soluble in boiling alcohol ’ (Watts Dict. Chem. . 
See Cerin. Its salts are callcd Ce'rotates. 

2850 Davsexy Atom. The, viii. 258 As cerin forms a 
soap with potass, Brodie regards it as an acid, which he 
therefore calls the cerotic. 1873 Watts Fownes Chem. 695 
Cerotic Acid is the essential constituent of cerin. — 

So Cerotene, an olefine C. Ik, obtained by 
the dry distillation of Chinese wax; Cerrotin, 
hydrate of ccryl, Cn H,,O; Cerrotyl, =CERTL. 

1850 DauBeny A tom. The. vili, 258 Mr. Brodie .also de- 
tected in a species of wax from China a substance. . which 
he calls cerotin. ¢ 1865 Letueay in Cree. Se. 1.98 1 Chinese 
wax ..is made up of cerotic acid and an alcohol named 


CEROUS. 


oxide of cerotyl, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 334 Cerotyl 
Alcohol, is contained in Chinese wax. 

Cerous (sieras:,a.! Chem. [f. CER-1UM + -oUs.] 
Of the nature of Cerium; applied to chemical 
compounds in which cerium combines as a triad, 
as in cerous salts; Cerous chloride,CeCl3, Cerous 
oxide, Ce,O3. Cerous silicate, Ce, Siz Oy» 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 834 Cerous fluoride is ob- 
‘tained as a white precipitate by adding an alkaline fluoride 
toacerous salt. /ééd, 835 Cerous silicate exists in nature as 
Cerite ; the phosphate as Monazite, Edwardsite, Cryptolite, 
and Phosphocerite ; the carbonate in Parisite. 

Cerous (sieras), a.2 Ornith. [f. CERE sb., or 
L. c&ra+-ous.] Of the nature of a cere. 

1869 GiLtmorE Keft. & Birds Introd. 1g0 In the Goose, 
we find the bill. .covered at the base with a cerous skin. 

Cerre, obs. form of CERE v. 

+ Cerre-tree. Ols. rare—'. [ad. L. cerrus, 
a kind of oak+TREE.] A species of oak: the 
Turkey Oak (Quercus Cerris), or the Holm Oak 


(Q. Llcx). 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s [usb. (1586) 102b, An other 
Mast bearing Oke there is .. a kinde whereof some thinke 
the Cerre tree to be, called in Latine Cerrus. 

+Cerrial, ¢. Odés. Also cerial, serriale. 
[a. Olt. cereale, f. cervo (ccro) evergreen oak, L. 
cerrus Turkey or bitter oak ; see -AL.] Of or per- 
taining to evergreen oak. 

¢1386 CHaucer Awts. 7. 1432 A coroune of a grene ook 
cerial [v.7. serial; Boccaccio Teseide, Corona di querzia 
cereale}. a1soo Flower & Leaf xxx, Chapelets fresh of 
okes serrial, Newly sprong. [@1700 DrypEN Flower & 
Leaf 284 Branches..Of palm, of laurel, or of cerrial-oak.] 

+ Cerse, cers, cerss, v. Sc. Obs. [cf. OF. 
cercer, dial. var. of cercher (SEARCH), chercher.] 
An obsolete variant of SEARCH v. 

1803 dcts Yas. /V (1814) 242 (Jam.), To cerss the salaris 
and passaris furth of the Realme. 1516 in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials 1. 265* To cerse and seik George Howme. 1533 
BeLcenven Livy v. (1822) 414 The two men sall cers the 
bukis of Sibilla. : 

Cerse, obs. f. SEARCE to sift. 

+ Cert, adv. Obs. fa. OF. cert adj. and adv.:— 
L. cert-us sure, settled, determined, cer¢é surely, 
certainly. The adj. use does not appear in Eng. 
(exc. as in 2), and prob. the adverbial use is mixed 
up with that of CERTES.] 

1. Certainly, certes, of a truth. 

¢1300 A’. Adis. 5803 So hy ben delited in that art That 
wery ne ben hy neuere, cert. ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. 3569 
Thir while the knightes cert Were y-went into desert. 

2. Phrase. Jz cert: of a certainty, in truth. 

61440 Launfal 297, I dar well say yn sert. 

Certain (s3-:tén, -t’n, a., sb., and adv. Forms: 
a. 3-6 certein, -eyn, (-eine, -eyne), 4-7 certen, 
4-6 certayn(e, 4-7 certaine, 4- certain; (also 
4-5 certan, 4-6 -tane, 3-6 certyn, 7 certaint, 
certien); 8. 4-6 serteyn(e, 5-6 serten, 4~5 ser- 
tan, -tain, -tayn, 5-6 sertayne, 6 sarteyn, 
-tayne, 8 dal. sartan. [a. OF. certain (=Yr. 
certan, Sp. and It. cevtano), repr. late L. or Ro- 
manic type certdy-us, certan-o, f. cert-us deter- 
mined, settled, sure, orig. pa. pple. of cerz-ére to 
decide, determine, etc. The sense-development 
had taken place already with L. certus. The 
comparative and superlative, certazner, certaincst, 
are of common occurrence up to the middle of 
18th c., but are now seldom used.] 

I. 1. Determined, fixed, settled; not variable or 
fluctuating; unfailing. To avoid ambiguity from 
confusion with sense 7, the adj. is sometimes put 
after its sb., as @ certain day, a day certain. 

Certain price: in Foreign Exchanges, the fixed sum in 
one currency, of which the value is expressed by a varying 
sum in another, 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 378 To a man to bere beruore a 
certeyn rente by pe 3ere. 1461-83 Lib. Niger Edw, [17 
in Ond. R. Househ. (1790) 18 A formal and convenient cus- 
tume more certayne than was used byfore his tyme. 1597 
Mortey /xztrod, A/us. 6 Musicke is included in no certaine 
bounds. 1597 Hooxrr Leccd. Pol. v. \xvii. § 5 That which 
produceth any certain effect. 1611 Biste 1 Cov. iv. 11 We 
.. haue no certaine dwelling place. 1631 WEEVER Axc. 
Fuu. Mon. 384 The number of them hath not beene cer- 
taine in our dayes: at this time there are about sixty and 
eight..in former ages, they were bnt twelue. 1670 Mitton 
Hfist. Eng. 1. 500 Wandering up and down without certain 
seat. 1741 T. Rouinson Gazvelkind v.79 A Fair or Market 
with Toll certain. 1817 W. Se.wyn Law Nisi Prius 11. 
669 Apartments were taken ‘for 12 months certain, and six 
months’ notice afterwards’, 1845 SterHEN Laws Eng. H. 
111 Payment of money on a day certain. 1866 Crump 
Banking vii. 146 Paris is said to give to London the ‘un- 
certain’ for the ‘certain’ price, when a [varying] number 
of francs and cents are exchanged for the £ sterling, 

b. Definite, exact. precise. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 143 So that his word be .. so cer- 
teine, That in him be no double speche. a1z5q41 Wyatt 
Let. in Wks. (1861) Introd. 22 The certain time how long 
I tarried after..I] remember not. 1676 Marvewt Gev. 
Counc. Wks. 1875 1V. 152 The answer is now much shorter 
and certainer. 1736 BuTLer Azad. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 21 No 
means of determining. .what is the certain bulk of the living 
being each man calls himself. 1788 J. Powerit, Deviscs 
(1827) II. 75 It is of more importance that rules of this 
description should be certain. 
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2. Sure, uncrring, not liable to fail; to be de- 
pended upon ; wholly trustworthy or reliable. 

@ 1300 Cursor WU. 12785 To bring fra iohn certan tipand. 
c1314 Guy IVarw, (A.) goo His stede That certeyne was 
and gode at nede. c 1328 Coer de L. 3028 Rychard bad his 
men seche For some wys clerk and sertayn leche .. For to 
loke hys uryn. 1561 T. Norton Caéwin's [xst. 1. 12 The 
righter and certainer mark to know him by. 16g0 R. StapyL- 
ton Strada’s Low-C. Warres vi. 40, 1 have no more, nor 
no certainer Intelligence then others. 1752 Jonnson Ramd/, 
No. 203 ? 2 To repose upon real facts, and certain experience, 
1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xv. (1849) 141 A 
certain indication of a coming tempest. 

b. Sure to come or follow ; inevitable. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 23732 Es nathing certainur pan dede, 
Ne vncertainner ban es be'tide. 1896 SPENSER F. Q.1. i. 24 
Fearfull more of shame Then of the certeine perill he stood 
in. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 29 Those certaine tortures, 
he had doubtlesse received, had he stood upon his Justi- 
fication. 1669 Suapwett Royal Sheph. v, Such.. Do 
on themselves the certain’st ruin bring. 1884 GusTaF- 
son Found. Death Pref. 6 Truth’'s laborious but certain 
advance. 

ce. Sure in its operation or effects; ‘unfailing ; 
that always produces the expected effect’ (J.). 
_ 1636 E. Dacres tr. Machiavel’s Disc, Livy 11. 593 There 
is no truer nor certainer way, than to make them doe some 
foule act against him. a@azz5q RK. Meap (J.), I have often 
wished that I knew as certain a remedy for any other dis- 
temper. 1771 Lett. Junius |xi. 317 The abuse of a valuable 
privilege is the certain means to lose it. 1809 RoLanp 
Fencing 80 To give any certain directions to deceive the 
adversary would be impossible. 

3. Established asa truth or fact to be absolutely 
received, depended, or relied upon; not to be 
doubted, disputed, or called in question; indubit- 
able, sure. 

c1400 Desty. Troy 2273 Hit semes more sertain, sothely, 
to me..Hit may negh vs with noy. 1848 UDALL, etc. 
Erasn:. Par. Mark xiii, 29 It is muche certayner that 
that day shall cum, then it is certayne that summer folow- 
eth after wynter. 1605 SHaxs. J/acé. 11. iv. 15 Duncans 
Horses, (A thing most strange, and certaine). . Turn'd wilde 
in nature. 1611 Bis_eE Devt. xiii. 14 Then shalt thou en- 
quire. .and. .if it be trueth, and the thing certaine, etc. 1690 
Locke Hu, Und. wv. xviii. § 4 Whatsoever Truth we come 
to the clear discovery of. from the .. Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than those which 
are convey’d to us by Traditional Revelation. 1705 S. 
CrarkeE Being & Attrib. of God \R.), One of the certainest 
and most evident truths in the world. 1729 BuTLer Sev. 
Wks. 1874 II. 199 It is certain that effects must have a 
cause. 1761 Hume A77st. Eng. III. xlvyi. 13 A fact as cer- 
tain as it appears incredible. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
Introd. § 2. 3 We can conceive nothing more absolutely 
certain than that we exist. 1877 E. Conver Sas. Faith iv. 
175 It appears to me not only conceivable, but probable, if 
Not certain. 

4. Of persons: Fully confident upon the ground 
of knowledge, or other evidence believed to be in- 
fallible ; having no doubt; assured; sure ( =‘ sub- 
jectively certain’). Const. ofa thing, chaz it is so. 

Morally certaiu : so sure that one is morally justified in 
acting upon the conviction. 

1362 LancL. P. P2. A. in. 77 Pei timbrede not so hye, Ne 
bou3te none Borgages, beo 3e certeyne. 138. WycLir Seé. 
IVks. 111. 362 We ben certein pat crist may not axe opir 
obedience. 1382 — Row. xv. 14, I my silf am certeyn of 
30u, for and 3e 30u silf ben ful of loue. 1606 SHAKS. Axt. 
4 Cl. ii. 57, I know you could not lacke, Iam certaine 
on’t. 1645 Eart GLAmMorGAN Lev. 28 Nov. in Carte MSS., 
I am morally certain a total assent from the Nuncio shall 
be declared to the propositions for peace. 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot, 1. 146 A man can never be Certain of that, about 
which he has not the Liberty of Examining, Understanding, 
or Judging: Confident (1 confess) he may be; but that’s 
quite another thing than being Certain. 1796 H. Hunver 
tr. St. Plerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 1.6 We are certain, at 
least, of the existence of those befngs. 1837 CARLYLE /”. 
Rev, (1871) If. 1v, vil. 148 Besides one is not sure, only 
morally-certain, 1864 TENNyson Grandmother xxi, 1 am 
not always certain if they be alive or dead. 

+5. Blending senses 1 and 4. Odés. 

a. Confirmed by experience or practice; well- 
founded, well-grounded ; fully established. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 19507 (Fairf.., Walcande fra stede to 
stede in mare certain faip pen bal ware are. 1393 GoweER 
Conf. 1. 180 Whan they ben of the feith certein, ‘They gone 
to Barbarie ayein. J/ézd, III. 303 He taught her till she 
was certeine Of harpe, citole and of riote. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 159/1 He was certeyn in the doctryne of the 
gospel. 

+ b. Self-determined, resolved ; steadfast. (Cf. 
L. certus mori.) Obs. 

1667 Mitton P, Z. 1x. 953 However I with thee have fixt 
my Lot, Certain to undergoe like doom, if Death Consort 
withthee. 1672 MarveLL Corr. ccvii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 408 
He doth still continue certain to the former resolutions. 
1690 Locke Huta, Une, 1. xxi. § 48 The certainer such De- 
termination is, the greater is the Perfection. 

6. By a change of construction, a person or 
agent is said to be cevtazz ¢o do a thing, when the 
fact that he will do it is certain. The use thus 
attaches itself logically to 1, and in such a sentence 
as ‘the town is certain to be taken’, cer¢azz might 
be referred to that sense. 

1653 WALTON Angler ii. 49 I'l be as certain to make him 
a good dish of meat, as I was to catch him, 1868 E. Ep- 
warps Raleigh I. xxiii. 537 The truth that honest and un- 
selfish labour is just as certain to grow as it is to live. 
Mod. We are certain to meet him in the course of our 
rambles. 
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CERTAIN. 


II. 7. Used to define things which the mind 
definite’ y individualizes or particularizes from the 
general mass, but which may be left without 
further identification in description; thus often 
used to indicate that the speaker does not choose 
further to identify or specify them: in sézg. = 
particular, in 47. = some particular, some definite. 

Different as this seems to be from sense 1, it is hardly 
separable from it ina large number of examples : thus, in 
the first which follows, the Zour was quite ‘ certain” or 
‘fixed’, but it is not communicated to the reader; to him 
it remains, so far as his knowledge is concerned, quite in- 
definite ; it may have been, as far as he knows, at any 
hour; though, as a.fact, it was at a particular hour. (The 
absolute uses are in B 4-6.) 

41300 Cursor M/. 8933 Ilk dai a certain hore ! Par lighted 
dun of heuen ture Angels. 138. Wyciir IVs. (1880) 220 
How religious men shoulde kepe certayne Articles. 1393 
Gower Conf. II. 16 A certain ile, which Paphos Men clepe. 
1483 Caxton G. L.242/1 Saynt domynyk spak to the pryour 
..of certeyne mater. 1526 TinpALe Yohu xi. 1 A certayne 
man was sicke, named Lazarus. 1536 WRrIoTHESLEY Chrouw. 
(1875) I. 6x In Aprill 1536, certen comyssicns were sente 
into the weste countrye. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ul. v. 152 
The rootes be..covered with certayne scales. 1600 F. 
Wacker Sf. Mandeville 18 b, Theyr garments are made 
of a certaine fine woll, like Bombast. 1603 Suaxs. A/ecs. 
for M, v. i. a2 For certaine words he spake against your 
Grace. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 11. xix. 94 Not every one 
but Certain men distinguished from the rest. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No, 173 ¥ 3 There are certain faces for certain 
Painters, as well as certain Subjects for certain Poets. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 37 » 1 A Letter.. directed to a 
certain Lady whom I shall here call by the Name of Leonora. 
1744 BERKELEY Sivzs § 1 In certain parts of America, Tar- 
water is made. 1805 Jed. Fral. XIV. 437 ‘The Reports 
which certain public associations have circulated. 1856 
Ruskin Jfod. Paint. M11. 1v. vi. §1 Everything that is 
natural is, within certain limits, right, 1875 JEvons J/oxey 
{1878) 5 If a certain quantity of beef be given for a certain 
quantity of corn. 1879 M. ArNoLp Eguality, Alixed Ess. 
65 Certain races and nations, are on certain lines pre-eminent 
and representative. 1887‘ Police Notice) ‘ Whereas certain 
persons unknown did,on the night of .. , feloniously enter’, 
etc. 

+b. Some certain: some particular, some... 
which might be particularized. Ods. 

1561 Hoey tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) T viij b, In 
case some certayne Circe should tourne into wilde beastes 
al the French Kings subiectes. 1591 SHaks. Tzvo Gent. 11. 
v. 6 A man is .. neuer welcome to a place, till some certain 
shot be paid. 1599 — //ex. V, 1. i. 87 His true Titles to 
some certaine Dukedomes, And generally, to the Crowne 
and Seat of France. 1732 Pore Ess. A/an u. 189 Lust, 
thro’ some certain strainers well refin’d, Is gentle love. 

te. With 2 sé., often (like some) referring to 
number; usually: Some definitely, some at least, 
a restricted or limited number of. 

c1400 Desty. Troy 10947 There bai fourmyt a fest. .Serten 
dayes by-dene duly to hold. 1882 G. Martin in Fulke 
Defence (1843) 229 You abuse the people for certain years 
with false translations. 1635 N. R. tr. Casiden’s ffist. 
Elz. 1 The death of Queen Mary having been certaine 
hours concealed. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1, 11. 192 
In Rome .. he was certain months in the character of Am- 
bassador. 

d. Of positive yet restricted (or of positive even 
#f restricted) quantity, amount, or degree; of some 
extent at Icast. 

1538 Starkey Zxgland 13 Ther ys a certyn equyte and 
justyce among al natyonys and pepul. 1711 Appison Sfecf. 
No. 106 ® 6 His Virtues..are as it were tinged by a certain 
Extravagance. 1763 Fr. Brookr Lady Mandeville in Bar- 
bauld Art. Novelists (1820) XXVII. 22 A prodigious pas- 
sion for people of a certain rank, a phrase of which she is 
peculiarly fond. /2id. 63, 1 knew her rage for title, tinsel, 
and ‘people of a certain rank’. 1810 G. Rose Dzavies 
(1860) II. 476 Mr. Perceval .. found a certain improvement 
in him. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. M1. 131 He 
kept up a certain degree of intercourse. . with the Gonfalon- 
iere Capponi, 1860 TyNpALL G/ac. 1. 123 The ice is dis- 
integrated toacertain depth. 1875 JEvons A/oney (1878) 117 
The bank makes a certain profit out of the business. 

e. Sometimes euphemistically : Which it is not 
polite or necessary further to detine. 4 certain age: 
an age when one is no longer young, but which 
politeness forbids to be specified too minutely: 
usually, referring to some age between forty and 
sixty. (Mostly said of women.) 

ogee Lavy FEATHERSTONHAUGH in Lady Chatterton .1/e. 
Ld, Gainbier (1861) I. ii. 25 Some very handsome ladies of a 
certain sort, who always make part of his suite. 1803 JANE 
Porter Thaddeus xxviii, At the epoch, called a certain age, 
she found herself an old maid. 1817 Byron Beffo-xxii, She 
was not old, nor young, nor at the years Which certain 
people call a certain age, Which yet the most uncertain age 
appears. 1822 — ¥an \1. Ixix, A lady of a ‘certain age’, 
which means Certainly aged. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
i, A very old house, perhaps as old as it claimed to be, and 
perhaps older, which will sometimes happen with houses of 
an uncertain, as with ladies ofa certain, age. 1882 Howe tts 
Out of Question, His feet are set rather wide apart in the 
fashion of gentlemen approaching a certain weight. 


f. With a proper name, it implies that the per- 
son so indicated is presumed to be unknown 
except by name = ‘a certain person called’ or 
‘calling himself’; hence often conveying a slight 


shade of disdain. ; 
1785 Cowrer Let. 5 Feb., A certain lord Archibald Hamil- 
ton has hired the house of Mr. Small .. for a hunting seat. 
1833 SoutTury Left. (1856) IV. 348 A certain Benjamin 
Franklin French writes to me from New Orleans. 1870 


CERTAIN. 


L’Estrance JJiss Alitford 1. v. 139 Mrs. Raggett brought 
with hera certain Miss Lucy. 

B. quasi-sd. or effipt. What is certain. 

I. +1. Fixed, settled, or appointed condition, 

order, etc.; certainty. Obs. 

1377 Lanot. #. #2, B. v1. 153 It isan vnresonable Religioun 
b: fr: ri3te nouzte of certeyne. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 
251 But every time hath his certain, aoa T. PowrLt, Yom 
Alf Trades 146 Having no such pensions in certaine. 

+2. Certain state of matters, fact, or account ; 
that which may be relied on; certainty. Ods. 

a@1300 Cursor AM. 27001 Sant paule sais of vr last dai, 
Es nan mai certain per-of sai. 1470 85 Matory Arthur 
:1816) If. 362 ‘hat knight that hurt hint knew the very 
certain that he had hurt Sir Launcelot, @1533 Lp. Berners 
Huon cxiiii. 530 He sent out his spyes to knowe the sartayne 
which waye he emperours nephue shulde come. 1599 SHAKs. 
flen. V, u. i, 16, Vhat’s the certaine of it. 1607 C. Lever 
in Farr’s S. 7. Jas. / (1848) 169 Honour, beautie, nor desire 
of golde, Canhot the certaine of their death withhold, 

b. For certain, in certain, etc. : see 7-10 below. 
+3. The state of mental certainty, certitude. Ods. 
138. Wycrir Sef, Wks. 111. 339 But as God wole of pre 

pingis, pat we knowun hem not in certein. 1393 GowER 
Conf. II1, 348 I hove In none certein betwene the two. 
1470-85 MALoryY Arthur (1817) 11. 290 Than they were at 
certayne that they were of naturel colours withoute payn- 
tynge. 1523 Lp. Berners Frotss. I. ccxxxiii. 326 As than 
they were nat in certayne yf they shulde passe that way. 
Lbicl. (1812) 1, 464 It is of certayne that we shall conquere you. 

II. + 4. A delinite quantityor amount (of). Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Fem. Prol. & T. 471 Biseching him 
to lene htm a certeyn Of gold. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. i. xiii. 
358 He 3af a certein of possessioun. 1522 J/S. Acc. St. 
John's Hosp., Canterb.,, Paied for a certen of bryk by the 
lumpe. 1598 Grenewry Zacitus' Germanie iii. (1622) 264 
‘To pay a certaine of corne, or cattell, or apparell. 

+b. ellipt. <A fixed or definite sum of money. 
1330 R. Brunne C/rv0n. (1810) 39 For pes he bam bisouht, to 

gy ad acerteyn. 1401 (ol. Poents (1859) 11. 81 Ne non 
suffragies selle fora certeyn bi 3ere. 1505 £. £, Jills (1882) 
135 A perpetual serteyn .. to be distribute to xij powre 
persons on seynt Brices day. 1563-87 Foxe A. ¢& aS. (1596) 
180/2 The preests paieng a certeine to the King. — 

+5. A definite (restricted) number (of things). 

©1374 Cuaucer Jroylus 1. 547 She to soper come.. With 
a certeyn of her owne men. 1462 J. Daupenry in Paston 
Lett. 452 II. 102 Ye wolle late me have a serteyn of your 
bulloks for the vetelyng of the Barge. 1547 in Strype £ec/. 
Mem, 11. u. App. D24 A certen of the wysest..men. 1549 
CoverDate Erasm. Par. 1 Peter iii. 20 Put of for a certayn 
of yeares. 1621 Bk, Discip. Ch. Scot.g A certaine of the 
nobilitie were convened. 

b. Oceasionally without of: cf. A. 7. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berners /rofss. I. xiv. 13 A certayne noble 
knightis..she kept styl about her. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Fokn 1196, After 1 haue taried a certayne dayes 
among them. 

te. ellipt. A fixed number of prayers or masses. 
{1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870! 278 His certeyntee (1448 certeyn} 

of messes.) 1466 /'un. 7. Pastonin Lett. V1. 271 Vo the said 
parson for acerteyn unto Mighelmesse next after the said yere 
day, vilis. vilid. 1496 IWVitl of F. Burgh (Somerset Ho.», I be- 
queith xxxs. iiijd. for to have a certeyn rehersed in the 
church. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 111. viii. 126. 

+d. elfipt. A restricted number of persons; 

some. Ods. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 611/1 God chooseth a 
certayne whome he lyketh, 54x PayNewe Cati/ine xxvii. 47 
prey chose out a certayne, whiche shulde besyege Pompeys 

ouse. 

6. Closely related to this is the current ‘though 
somewhat archaic) use without @, both followed 
by of and absolutely, which may also be treated 
as a pronominal or absolute use of sense 7 in A. 

a. of persons. 
c1400 Destr. Tray 1709 Ector .. and certen hym with. 

1450 W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 3 He sente..certyn 
letters to certyn of his trustid men. 1526 ‘TinpaLE Acfs xii. 
1 To vexe certayne [WycLiF sum men] of the congrega- 
cion. 1538 Starkey /ugland 54 Polytyke rule .. may 
be other vnder a prynce, commyn conseyl of certayn, or 
vnder the hole multytude. 1601 Suaks. Fd. C. 1. ill. 122, 
I haue mou’d already Some certaine of the Noblest minded 
Romans. 1611 Biste / ref 1 Certaine, which would be 
counted pillars of the State. 

b. of things. 

1841 Myers Cath, 7/. ut. § 17. 62 Certain of the Psalms. 
1855 Dickens Dorrit iii, Mrs. Clennam dipped certain of 
the rusks and ate them; while the old woman buttered cer- 
tain other of the rusks. 

III. Phrases. 

7. For certaiu; formerly {and still </fa/.) also 
for acertain: asa certainty, assuredly. [=F . four 
certain, Littré.] 

€ 1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2901 Sir, for sertayn, That wald I 
here and that ful fayn. 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. a. 
Aurel. 11546) Biij, For certaine al the fruites cometh not 
togither, 1607 TorseLt Serfents 625 It was reported for a 
certain, that a Viper entring into a Mans mouth, etc. 1611 

Piste Fer. xxvi. 15 But know ye for certaine, That, etc. 
1646 Cromwe Lt Lef. 10 Aug., I hear for certain tha: Ormond 
has concluded a peace with the Rebels. 1707 E. Warp 
Hud. Rediz. (1715) u. v, He meant the Butcher, for a 
Certain. 1718 Hickes & Newson 7. Ketid-well 1. § 16. 39 
_He was for certain a most useful Member. 18.. SouTHEY 
Rofrecht iv, Roprecht for certain is not dead ! 

+8. Jn certain: in truth, certainly, truly. Obs. 
(Ci. OF. 2 certain, Dewes.} 

€1340 Curser M. 11577 (Laud', This was be somme in 
Certayn Of the childryn bat were slayne. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour Giij, For in certayne he hath leyd thre egges. 
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1489 — Sonnes of Aymon i. 52 In certeyn the duke of 
Aygremounte is ryght myghty. 1493 Petroni//a 57 Pynson’, 
And she fulfylled his byddynge in certeyn Withoute grutch- 
inge of virgynall mekenesse. ‘ 

Of a certaiw\arch.), formerly of certaiu: as 
a matter of certainty, certainly, assuredly, (=OF. 
de cevtain, ewes.) To this nay belong Caxton’s 
@ certatu; but this may be from Fr. (ef. 8). 

61485 Diety Myst. (1882) ii. 229, I know of a certayn. 
1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Child. 46 Vf we knew a certen 
that suche men deyed wythout repentaunce. 1575 Arieff 
Disc. Troub, Franckford 97 \t began to be muttred off cer- 
teyne that the Magistrate, etc. 1650 Futter /sgak i. iv. 
112 They..who of certain report, that, etc. 1828 Scott /. 
AM. Perth iv, Of a certain, those whingers are pretty toys. 

C. adv. 1. Certainly, of a truth, assurcdly. 


(Mostly pareuthetic = CERTAINLY 4.) 

1330 R. Brunne C/ron. (1810) 82 My boke sais certayn, 
pat he gaf neuer pat rede. ¢1386 Cnaucer /’ro/. 375 And 
elles certeyn hadde thei ben to blame. {%@ 1400 d rthur 
sot Pus worschup god dude certeyn To Englond, pat po 
was Bretayn. 1509 Hawes Z.vamp. Virt. x. 191 It bren- 
neth hote iyke fyre certeyn. 1596 Sttaks. JMJerch. V. 1. vi. 
29 Lorenzo certaine, and my loue indeed. 1704 Rowe 
aes 1y. 1. 1768 She is lost—most certain—gone irrevoc- 
able. 

2. With certainty, surely. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxili. 20 As thei ben to sekinge sum 
thing certeynere [v.7. and 1388 more certeynly of him]. 
@ 1734 Nortn Lives 11.346 ‘here is no place..in which an 
ingenious person comes sooner and certainer to preferment, 
than in the Turkish Court. 

+ 3. Emphasizing sooth, true, sure. Obs. or dial. 

a@1soo in Hazl, £. ?. P. 1. 205 Certain sothe. a1s93 H. 
Situ IWés, (1867) 11. gor Being most undoubted and certain 
true. 1804 SoutHEY in Robberds J/ew. MW’. Taylor 1. 482 
You will, fam certain-sure, be well pleased. 1875 Parisu 
Sussex Diat,, Certain Sure, the superlative of certainly. 

+Certain, 7. Ols. rare. [f. prec.: cf. OF. 
certaiuer, and ASCERTAIN.] ¢rans. ‘Vo inake cer- 
tain; to certify. Henee Certaining vd/. sé. 

@ 1300 Cursor sM, 26973 Bot if pat it be suilk a thing pat 


pou wat of na certanyng. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. 
eclxx. 401 He certeyned them how he wolde ryde forthe. 

Certainly (ss:3ténli), a/v. [f. Certain a.+ 
lis? Sh) 

1. In a manner that is certain; in a way that 
may be sttrely depended on; with certainty. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 16232 (Gott.), Gode men quat es pan 3ur 
dome, sais me sertainli (Co¢¢. certanli]. 1509 Hawes /’ast. 
Pleas. xxiv. viii, Nor yet the handes fele nothyng certaynly. 
1649 Bounds Publ, Obed. 17 Those things are certainlyer 
knowneto us. 1793 WoLLastonin PA. Trans. LXXXIIL. 
150 This was made more certainly steady. 1863 Fr. KEMBLE 
Resid. Georgia 37, 1 can not ascertain very certainly. 1875 
Jevons Joney (1878) 44 The earliest tin coinage of which 
any thing is certainly known. 

b. With certainty as to quality, amount, etc. ; 
definitely, precisely, exactly. ? Ods. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim, Aon. 11714) 44 The Kyngs 
Werks [fortifications], of which the yerely I-xpensis may 
not certeynly be estemyd. 1588 LamBarve Lire. it. ii, 110 
To take sufficient Suertie, in a summe certainly prescribed. 
@ 1626 Bacon Use Com. Law 12 Except the punishment be 
certainly appointed by speciali Statutes. 

2. Without fail, unfailingly, infallibly. 

1300 Cursor M/, 9270 \Gott.), * Jesse’, he said, ‘of his 
rotyng Certaynly a wand suld spring.’ c1440 Gesta Rom. 
i. 2(Harl. MS.), If thou do not, certenly thy ymage shalle 
be smytene, and thou bothe. 1607 Hieron JV&és. I. 189 
The Lord will .. certenly recompence them their sinne into 
their bosome. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 155 ? 5 Merchants 
..who call in as certainly as they go to 'Change. 1813 
Soutney March Moscow 4 Morbleu! Parbleu! And he'll 
certainly march to Moscow ! 

b. Fixedly, so as not to be altered. 

1sgt Suaks. 1 //en, V/,v. 1.37 Therefore are we certainly 
resolu’d, To draw conditions of a friendly peace. 1704 
Rowe Udyss. v. i. 2041 "Tis certainly decreed, Fix’d as that 
Law by which Imperial Jove Ordains .. to Good or Evil. 

3. With subjective ceititude, with assurance, 
surely. 

a@1300 Cursor Af. 5834 And certainli pou vnderstand Al 
that pou draus vte o pat flod It sal be turnd al in-to blod. 
¢ 1450 Loneticn Gradl xii. 483 How knowest thou this so 
certeinly? 1622 Sparrow Sk. Com Prayer 1661) 10 What 
he Commands he accepts most certainly. ¢1680 Beveripce 
Seri. (1729) 1. 364 There is nothing that we know more 
certainly in this world, than that we know nothing certainly 
of the other, but what we are taught by God himself, .3/oc/. 
You ought not to speak so certainly about it. 

4. Parenthetically, or as an assurance or admis- 
sion of the truth of an assertion as a whole: 
Without doubt; in truth and fact; of a certainty; 
assuredly, undoubtedly, unquestionably.  Cer- 
tatuly there are drawbacks =we may say certainly 
that, (or, it is certain that‘ there are drawbacks. 
Sometimes it expresses an admission of an oppo- 
nent’s contention, to be followed by ‘but’, ete. 
Often it conveys a strong assent or affirmative 
reply, as in ‘You were present?’ ‘Certainly.’ 
‘Can you recommend him?’ ‘Certainly.’ 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf.17495 5a, sertainli, pat soth it es. ¢1350 
Will, Palcrne 2653 But sertenli on bope sides was slayn 
muche puple. ¢1450 Loneticu Graé/ xxxi. 152 3it was that 
schipe .. Anoured with diuers iowellis certemle. 1596 
Suaks. Werch. V. 1. i. 126 Anthonio is certainely vndone. 
1644 Evetys Kal. /fort.i1729) 191 Snow .. certainly rots, 
and bursts your early-set Anemonies. 1712 Appisox Sfect. 
No. 405 P 3 If the Gods were to talk with Men, they would 


CERTAINTY. 


certainly speak in Plato's Stile. 1752 Hume £ss. 4 Treat. 
(1777) I. 91 Machiavel was certainly a great genius. 1781 
Triat of Ld. G, Gordon 8 One of Lord George’s Connsel 
applied to the Court... to permit the prisoner to sit down. 
Lord Mansfield answered, ‘ Yes] Certainly’! Bor Foren 
in Life & Corr, (1846) 1. 129, 1 have certainly learnt much. 
1875 Jevons Wouey 1878) 16 We might certainly employ 
one substance us a medium of exchange. 

+Certainness. O¢s. rare. [f. Centain + 

NEsx.] ‘The quality or faet of Leing certain. 

1971 Gotpine Ca/zin on /’s. \xiti. 12 We commendeth the 
certeinnes therof. 1§99°1623 Minsunt’, Cesteza, certainly 
or Certiunnesse, assuralce, surety. 

Certainty (soutcnti. Forms: 4 certaynte, 
4-5 -teynte, -tante, 5 certeyntee, -tents, 
-tainte, 6 certaynete, sertente, -tinty. scer- 
tayntie, certentie, -teynty, -tie, certeintia, 
-tayntie, -taynetye, -tainety, 6-7 certaintie, 
(certainetie, -ty’, 7 certenty, teinty, 6 cer- 
tainty. [a. Anglo-Fr. certeinté, Ol. certaineld 
(=Pr. certanetat, OSp. certanedad), ou L. or Kom. 
type certdnitat-e m: see CERTAIN and -TY.] 

1. That which is certain; the ceitain state of 
matters, thefact, thetrnth ; acertain account. ? Obs. 

[1z92 Britton tv. viii. § 2 Et si ele dedie par la affirmative 
ou la negative, sourd une doute dount la certvinté fet a en- 
quere del ordinarie.] 1330 RK. Bruxxe Chron. (1810) 25 
Right story can me not ken, fe certeynte what spellis. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xx1.65 Aswe may be infourmed 
and knowe the certeynte therof. 1565 GskAFtTON Chron. 
Edw. [, an. 8 (R.\, The king .. woulde therevnto geue no 
credite vntill he had sent thether, and receyued the cer- 
taintie. 1662 StTittinceL. Orig. Sacr. 1. ii. § 10 We have 
then no certainty at all.. of any certain Records .. unless 
they be contained in those sacred inscriptions from whence 
Mar.etho took his history. 

2. A fact or thing certain or sure (with //. 

1611 Suaks. Cyd. 1. vi. 96 For Certainties hither are 
past reinedies ; or timely knowing, The remedy then borne. 
1684 Contempl. State Man t. vii. 11699) 75 It being not then 
a suspicion, but an apparent certainty that Death will come. 
1711 Lapy M. W. Montacve Leff. Ixxxii. 135, | would not 
advise you to neglect a certainty for an uncertainly. 1775 
StraHaNn in Boswell Yokuson x\viii, Small certainties are 
the bane of men of talents. A/od. ‘To surrender a certainty 
for a mere prospect. 

+3. Assurance, surety, pledge. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne /Havall. Synne 8218 He hadde seyde hym 
hys certeynte. 1330 — Chron. (1810, 69 My brober delyuer 
pou me, niy neuow pou me grante, & hold bi certeynte, 
and salle hold couenante. 1425 Sc. Acts Jas. /11596) § 62 
Bot gif that man haue ane letter or certainctie of the lord 
of that land..for quhat cause he cummis in this Realmie. 

4, The quality or fact of being objectively, 
certain. 

1340 HampoLe Pr. Consc. 7837 Pare es ay blysfulle cer- 
taynté. 1634 Sir T. Hersert /'vaz. ox The Starres .. 
without whose ayme there is no certaintie. 1738 Kes. 
Anim, dicon. Pref. 26 Geometry, which truly trast the 
Beauty of Certainty. 1880 E. Waite Cert. Nelfg. 3 The 
Evangelist distinguishes between what we now term cer- 
titude—or the belief of the mind~ and certainty, or the 
solid reality of the facts or truths believed in. 

5. The quality or state of being subjectively cer- 
tain ; assurance, eonfidenee ; absence of doubt or 
hesitation; =Certittpe. .J/oral certainty: see 
CERTAIN 4. 

a1340 Hamrote /saltcr vi. 1 The seven psalmes. .by- 
gynnys all in sorrow..and bitternes of forthynkynge, and 
pai end in certaynte of pardoun. 1393 Gowrr Conf. I. 43 
For love is blinde and may nought se, Forthy may no cer- 
teinte Be setteupon his jugement. 1601 Suaks. Add's Ied/ 
n. i. 172 Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar’st 
thou venter? 1646 Burd. /ssach. in Phenix (1708) IN, 276 
That this is truth, | am as munch assur'd of, as moral Cer- 
tainty can assure any Man of moral Truth. 1711 Apnisox 
Spect. No. 101 ? 7 This is all we can affirm with any Cer- 
tainty of his Person and Character. 1837 Hattam //ist¢. 
Lit, u. tii. § 93 The soul’s progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to certainty. 1838 De Mokcan Ess. Prvbad, 
3:Cab. Cycl. Nat. Philos.', Our moral certainty of the fact. 

b. with f/. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn.1.v. §8 Ifa man will begin with 
certainties, hee shall end in doubts. ; 

+6. Acertainordefinite number or quantity. Oés. 

1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870: 278 The vicarye..schal haue 
ilijs. and tijc/. for his certeyntee of messes. r601 F. Tate 
Houaseh. Ord. Edw. [1, § 11 (1876) 11 Setting downe the 
certenti of the price. /déd. § 51. 35 By reson of the cer- 
tenty which is theron assesed. 1603 Dannii. Def Rhine 
Poems (1717) 14 Nature, that desires a Certainty, and com- 
ports not with what is infinite. 4 

7. For, tu, at obs. , of, to a) certainty: as a 
matter of certainty, beyond doubt, assuredly. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5435 They wene to have in certeynte Of 
hertly freendis so grete noumbre. ¢ 1460 Fortrscte 4s, 
& Lim. Aon. (1714) 47 The Kyngs Extraordynary chargys 
ar so casuel, that no Man may knowe them in certeynte. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf, \W. de W. 1531 4 No persone may knowe 
for certeynty, whether he haue it or not. 1580 Nortn 
Plutarch (1676) 26 It is of certainty that her proper name 
was Nicostrata. 1611 Biste Yoshua xxiii. 13 Know fra 
certainety, that the Lord your God, etc. — Dan. 1 8,1 
know of certeinty th2t ye would gaine the me. a@ 1635 
Nauston Fragnt. Reg. Arb.) 24 This will be of certainty 
—that, etc. 1665 Marve Corr. li, Whs. 1872-5 II. 267 
But pray tell us once more in certainty whether it must 
consequently make 600 / a Yeare. 5 Trifler No. 33 
420 Since music has become the rage, all our ladies must 
at a certainty, learn this swect language, 1820 ScoTT 
Abbot xix, Thou restless boy —Thou hast quicksilver in the 
veins pf thee 10 a certainty. 1873 Mxs. Ouirnast /nnocent 
ix, One or other will fall in love with her to a certainty. 


CERTATION. 


+Certation. Ovs. [ad. L. certation-em, f. 
certare to contend, etc.] Contention, strife. 

1572 Forrest 7heofh. 916 Man. .Shall have assiste in that 
certation, 1623 CockERaM, Certazion, strife. 

“[ In the following it appears to be =Certifica- 
tion. 

¢1500 Blowbols Test. in Halliw. nae P,2 He gafme 
many a good certacion, With right and holsom predicacion. 

[Certelle, erron. f. CeRCELLE, teal.) 

Certes (s3-1téz), adv. arch. Forms: 4-5 sertes, 
sertis, 4-7 certis, 4~5 certys, 5 certus, 6 cer- 
teyse, certesse, (5)-7 certs, 3- certes. [ME. 
certes, a. OF. certes, more fully a certes, according 
to Littré:—L. *a cert’s from certain (grounds), 
certainly. Cf. OSp. certas, Cat. certes. 

In French now pronounced (sert’): in Eng. usually 
dissyllabic, but, from 1300, occasionally found as a mono- 
syllable, spelt cev? or certs, or shown by the rime or rhythm 
to be so pronounced when written certes. See Cert.] 

Of a truth, of a certainty, certainly, assuredly. 
Used to confirm a statement. (‘An old word’ 
(J.) ; used chiefly in poetry or archaic prose.) 

a 1250 Owl & Night, 1769 Certes cwap pe ule pat is sop. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4907 ‘Sertes ’, said pai, ‘ leue lauerdinges, 
Haue we noght pan o pe kinges. 138. Wycur Serv. Sel. 
Wks. I, 6 Certis noon but the lord of pis feeste. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Ants, T. 64 ffor certes [v.7. certus} lord ther is 
noon of vs alle, That she ne hath been a duchesse or a 
queene. c¢1449 Pecock efpr. 1. ii. 8 Wherfore certis if 
eny man can be sikir, etc. c1§57 in Hazl. 2. P. P. III. 
121 Many a man certesse. 1597 Br. Hatt Sai. 1. iii, 29 
Then certes was the famous Corduban Never but half so 
high tragedian. 1600 Tourneur Transf. Met. xxxiii, Yet 
certis, if the naked truth I say. 1759 STERNE 77. Shandy 
(1802) II. xix. 240 Then certes the soul does not inhabit 
there. 1802 Worpsw. Stazzas in Castle ndolence vi, And 
certes not in vain; he had inventions rare. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par, 1, 1 47 Certes, we might have gathered 
wealth untold. ; 

+B. monosyllabic. Obs. 

¢ 1300 A. Adis. 1359 He thonkid alle therof, certes, And 
starf anon withoute smert. c1qoo Afol. Loll. 13 Certs to 
bis I sey pei owe bobe to curse & wari. 1613 SHaks. /fen, 
VIT/, 1.1. 48 As you guesse : One certes, that promises no 
Element. 1640 Futter Yoseph's Coat, David's Sin (1867) 
213 This, certs, know. Jd, David's Pun. 237 But certs 
I know that such mistake their ground. 

Certie, certy (ssuti, Sc. serti), Sc. [In my 
cerltes, which is in use as well as wey certze, the 
word may be identical with ce7¢es, taken asa plural 
sb., of which cetze would be the assumed singular. 
But the history of the phrase is not clear; and it 
is difficult to say whether éy my certy (certes) is 
genuine, or merely a literary ‘improvement ’.] 

Chiefly in phrase, my cerfze, as an ejaculation: 
By my faith, in good troth. 

{Some have suggested a corruption of the F. wats certes 
‘but certainly’; of this there is no evidence.} 

1814 Saxon § Gael 1, 80 (Jam.) By my certy ye shake 
your fit wi’ the youngest o’ them. 1816 Scott Axtig. xxv, 
“My certie! few ever wrought for siccan aday’s wage.’ 1820 
— Abbot xvii, By my certes, I will warrant her a blithe 
dancer either in reel orrevel. 1848 KincsLey Saizt's Trag, 
lv, ii, 112 Certie, we were in Iuck. 1870 BLackmoreE Maid 
of Sk. 156 My certy, no low curiosity is this. 

Certifiable (so-utifei:ab’), a. [f. Certiry + 
-ABLE.} Capable of being certified. 

1846 Grote Greece 1. xviii. I. 646 Ordinary and certifiable 
history. 18§9 Mitt Dissert §& Disc. 11. 543 To arrive at so 
considerable an amount of positive and certifiable results. 


Certificate, 4//. a. Obs. [ad. med.L. certifi- 
cat-us, pa. pple.: see next.) Certificd, assured. 

1547 Homilies 1. Faith 1. (1859) 38 A certificate and sure 
Jooking for them. 1860 in Hazl. £. P. P. 1V. 175 Chryst .. 
Which is our brother by proue certyficate. 


Certificate (se:tifiket), sd. Also 5-8 -at, 5 
cert-, sertyfycate. [a. F. cerdificat, or ad. med.L. 
certificatum thing certified, a subst. use of pa. 
pple. of cerlificare to Crertiry. In sense 1 it 
appears to answer to a L. sb. in -d¢zs (4th decl.)] 

+1. The action or fact of certifying or giving 
assurance ; certification. Ods. 

c 1480 St. Ursula (Roxb.) Aj, Wastynge the church with 
force and cruelte So sayeth the cronycles for our certyfycate. 
1555 Epen Decades W. /nd, (Arb.) 259 For the better cer- 
tificat therof he consyderd the stations of the moone. 

+ 2. The action whereby a responsible person or 
persons attest a fact within their knowledge ; cer- 
tification, attestation. Ods. 

1472 Marc. Paston Lett. 705 III. 63 Send for the shereffes 
debute to wete how thei be disposid for certificate of the 
knyghtes. 1495 Act 11 Hen. VJ, c. 10 §1 Upon certificat 
of the delyvere of the seid Wnittes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleds 
dane's Comm. 95a, Before they make certificat home to 
their cities. 1563 //omilies 11. Repentance 1. (1859) 534 
For a certificate, and assurance thereof. 1661 J. STEPHENS 
Procurations 30 Since the Certificate of their value into 
the Exchequer about the 26 of H. 8. i 

3. A document wherein a fact is formally certi- 


fied or attested. 

[1447 in Paston Lett. 1. 64 Comme il apparest par le 
certificat a eulx par nous donné.] 1489-90 Plumpton Corr, 
91 Send up the sayd wrytts with his sertyfycat. 1592 
GREENE Art Conny-catch. . 5 Who buyeth a horse without 
this certificat or proofe, shalbe within the nature of fellony. 
1601 HoLtanp Péray I, 182 Six men hrought a certificate 
that they had liued an hundred yeares apiece. 1642 7wo 
Ord, Lords & Comm. 3 Dec. 3 A true and exact Certificate 
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.. of the quantity of Gunpowder. 1722 De For Plague 
(1754) 9 To get Passes and Certificates of Health .. for, 
without these, there was no being admitted to pass thro’ the 
Towns. 1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 174 No cyder and perry, 
exceeding six gallons, shall be removed, etc., without a 
certificate. 1790 J. Huntincrorp (¢i¢/e), The Forging and 
counterfeiting of Certificates of Servants’ Characters. 1824 
Scotr S¢, Ronan's xxv, My father’s contract of marriage, 
my own certificate of baptism. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade 
s.v., A certificate of origin is a Custom-House document, 
testifying to particular articles being the growth ofa British 
colony. 1887 Whitaker's Almanack 368 A certificate of 
birth, marriage, or death costs one penny. 

b. esp. A document certifying the status or 
acquirements of the bearer, or his fulfilment of 
conditions which authorize him to act or practise 
in a specified way; hence, often equal to /zcence. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 95 Nane of them sal cum vitht in 
the mane cuntre of ingland vitht out ane certificat fra the 
sc({hJeref. 1593 Nasue Foure Lett. Confut. 19 A Certificate 
(such as rogues haue) from the head men of the Parish. 
1615 tr. De Montfart's Surv, E. Indies 8 {He} must bring 
back a good certificat from the Captaine of the Carauan. 
1816 Yrial Berkeley Poachers 29 Allen makes no secret 
of his shooting; he takes out a certificate. 1832 Dickens 
Bleak Ho. (Hoppe), I am now admitted..on the roll of 
attornies, and have taken out my certificate. 1863 /dZust. 
Lond. News 21 Nov. (Hoppe) The suspension of Captain 
Stone’s certificate for six months. 1874 Sad, Rev. Apr. 499 
(Hoppe) The vessel was licensed to carry only twenty pas- 
sengers ; but it seems that the restrictions of the certificate 
did not apply to trade between Mediterranean ports. 

c. In amore general sense : Anything which has 
the force or effect of the preceding ; a certification. 

1718 lree-thinker No. 76. 146 Admit no Opinions but 
such as come recommended with proper Certificates. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Tratts, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) Il. 68 The 
Englishman has pure pride in his wealth, and esteeins it a 
final certificate. 1875 Jevons A/oxey (1878) 191 Bills of ex- 
change, which are signs or certificates of debt. 

da. Bankrupt's cerlificate: (see quot. 1858). 

1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4341/4 His Certificate will be con- 
firmed as the Act directs. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade s.v., 
A bankrupt’s certificate is the legal document issued by the 
Commissioner of the Bankruptcy Court, certifying that he 
has surrendered his estate, passed the examinations and 
forms required, and..is permitted to recommence his trading 
operations. re 4 : 

4. Law. A writing made in one court, by which 
notice ofits proceedings is given to another, usually 
by way of transcript. Zvial by certificate: a form 
of trial in which the testimony of facts as certified 
by another court, or by any proper authority, de- 
cides the point at issue. 

1607-72 Cowett /xterpfr., A Certificate of the Cause of 
Attaint is a transcript made briefly, and in few words, by 
the Clerk of the Crown, etc. to the Court of the King’s 
Bench, containing the tenor and effect of every Indictment. 
1768 BLacKsToNE Cov. III. 333 When the issue is whether 
a person was absent in the army, this is tried by the 
certificate of the proper officer, in writing, under his seal. 
1818 Cruisk Digest II. 300 The Judges certified that Mr. 
Bromfield took a vested estate in fee simple .. The Master 
of the Rolls decreed in conformity to this certificate. 

5. altrib., as in certificate goods (see 3, quot. 
1858). 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4674 An Act..for better preventin 
Frauds in Drawbacks upon Certificate Goods. 1710 Act 
Anne in Lond, Gaz. No. 4701/2 Persons, who. .cause..to 
be re-landed such Tobacco, and other Certificate-Goods. 


Certificate (serti-fikeit), v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To attest (a fact) by a certificate. 

2. To furnish (a person) with a certificate. (Zo 
cerlificate out of: cf. ARGUE v. 8, 9.) 

1818 Topp, Certificate, a word of very recent date, slg- 
nifying to give a certificate to a person, that he has passed 
a particular examination, or that he is justly entitled to 
some claim. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1.256 The homely 
stock of love that had never been examined or certificated 
out of her. 1870 Daily News 12 Nov., To register and 
certificate midwives. 1881 New Fug. $ral, Education 
XIV. 345 The teacher .. was certificated for one of the 
lower grades, 

3. To license or authorize by certificate. 

1884 Alanch, Exam. 9 Sept. 5/3 Few of the excursionists 
know how many people the boat is certificated to carry. 

Hence Certi‘ficated, Certi‘ficating. 

1768 BLacksTonE Coz. I. ix. 365 Apprentice or servant 
to such certificated person. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, 
Certificated Bankrupt, one who is freed from his liabilities, 
and holds a certificate from the Bankruptcy Court. 1864 
Bp. of Lincoln's Charge 6 A smaller supply of trained and 
certificated teachers, 1869 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 12 It 
does not parade this certificating character upon its title- 


pape. ° . - . . 

Certification (sditifike'fon). [a. F. certifica- 
tion, or ad. med.L. certificdtidn-em, n. of action f. 
certificare. see CERTIFY v. and -aTIon.} The 
action of certifying or fact of being certified ; the 
form in which this is embodicd. 

1. Information making one ccrtain of a fact, ete. ; 
certain notification or notice. 

c1440 Gesta Rom, xiv. 174 (Harl. MS.) Of the whiche 
ridinge that othere kni3t had certificacione. 1683 E. 
Hooxer Pref, Pordage's Mystic Div. 99 ‘Style it what you 
please) Revelation, Manifestation, Inspiration, Communi- 
cation, Certification, Declaration, or if you wil Information. 

2. Sc. Lau. Notice to a party of what is de- 
manded of him, certifying him of the conscquences 
of his non-compliance. 

1634-46 Row //rst, Avtrk (1842) 42 That such..be ad- 
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monished to return to his Majestie’s obedience ; with certi- 
fication, if they contemptouslie refuise, the spirituall sword 
shall be used aganis them. 1679 Roy. Proclam. Edinb, 
4 May in Hickes Spi. Popery (1680) 62 With Certification 
to such of the said Tenants, Cottars and Servants as shall 
be absent, they shall be reputed as accessory to the said 
Crime. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref, With this certifica- 
tion that if he appeared not, they would proceed. _ 

3. The action of certifying or guaranteeing the 
truth of anything; attestation. 

1532 More Confut. Barnes vin. Wks. 801/2 The tradicyon 
of the fathers. .is for the certificacion of a trouth a sure vn- 
doubted authoritie. 1865 Moztey AZirac. iv. 81 That final 
certification of these great truths which will be given in 
another world. 1881 J. H. INcram in Poe's Wks. I, Mem. 
20 He obtained a certification of the fact from several com- 
panions. 

+ b.=CeERTIFICATE 4. Obs. 

1574 tr. Littlefon's Tenures 22a, It shalbee tried by the 
certificacion of the constable of the kings host.  * 

+ 4. Law. A process of obtaining an examination 
or alteration of a judicial decision, when the omis- 
sion of important evidence or other oversight is 
alleged. Ods. 

[1292 Britton iv. ix. § 9 Meutz remedie par certificacioun 
qe par atteynte.] 1641 Termes de la Ley 49 Certification 
of Assise of Novel disseisin, etc. is a writ awarded to re- 
examine or review a matter passed by Assise before any 
Justices. ; ; 

5. The action of making (a person) certain or 
sure ; assurance. 

1555 Latimer Serw. & Rent, (1845) 364, I read in scrip- 
ture of two certifications : one to the Romans, Justificati 
ex fide, pacem habemus. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 
35 They call that wAnpodcpynza, which we call a certifica- 
tion, as when a thing by perswasions is so beate into our 
minds, that after that we neuer doubt anye more. a 1638 
Mepve /Vs. 1. liii. 309 This Assurance or Certification .. 
comes in the third place, not in the first. ; 

6. The action of providing with a legal certificate. 

1881 Philada. Record No. 3470. 1 $15000 to be expended 
for the certification of the health of cattle shipments. 1885 
in 19% Cent. May 859 Defence of the present system of cer- 
tification. Mod, The certification of elementary teachers. 

+7. A certified statement, a certificate. Oés. 

21563 Bate Sed. il’ks. (1849) 90 This certification .. is 
untruly forged against him. 1630 WapswortH Sf. Pilger. 
iv. 33 Hauing taken a false certification from the gouernor 
of Callis, that the ship.. belonged thereunto. 1772 Eart 
Macmessury Diaries § Corr.(1844) 1. 79 As soon as the 
Certifications can be signed and exchanged between the 
Courts. 

Certificator (sasti‘fikelter). [Agent-noun, in 
L. form, f. certificare . see CERTIFY and -Tor. In 
F. certificaleur (16th c.).] The giver of a certifi- 
cate; a CERTIFIER. 

1796 Afonthly Rev. XX1. 480 We hastily copied the name 
of the certificator for that of the inventor. 

+ Certificato'rial, 2. Ods. =next. 

1702 Hist. Convoc. Canterbury 30 Vhese Certificatorial 
Letters from the Bishop. : 

Certificatory (sertifikateri), 2. and sé. [ad. 
med.L. cerlificatorius, f. certificalor: see -ORY.] 

A. adj. Having the function of certifying; of 
the nature of a certificate. Letter certificatory 
(transl. of med.L. certificatoria lillera): a certi- 
ficate, a written testimonial. 

1520 Sir R. WinGrieEcp in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 59 1. 167 
The manner of the delivery. .of the Kyngs Lettres certifi- 
catory. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 227/2 The king .. 
sent abrode his letters certificatorie. 1627 J. Carter Z-xfos. 
Serm, Mount 66 He maketh our forgiving of others .. the 
certificatory cause (if I may so speake), 1837 CARLYLE F7. 
Kev, 1, m1, v, Every Citizen must produce his certificatory 
Carte de Civisme, signed by Section- President. 

+ B. sé. Short tor letter certificalory. Obs. 

1695 Kennett Par, Antig. ix. 647 To return their Certi- 
ficatories before they had duely publish’d their Citations. 
1702 Hist. Convoc. Canterbury 29 The Bishop of London 
presented his Certificatory or Return, upon Execution of 
the Archbishop's Mandate. 

Certified (s5stifeid), 2A/. a. [f. Certiry 2] 

Made certain; assured; certainly informed; 
attested by certificate ; furnished with a certificate. 

1611 Cotcr., Certifié, certified, assured, ascertained. 
1865 Dickens AZui. Fr. ii. 9, 1 must refer you to the Regis- 
trar of the District .. for the certified cause of death, 1879 
M‘Cartuy Owz Tiznes lii. (Hoppe) A minister of religion, 
a lawyer, a doctor, a certified schoolmaster. 1880 WEBSTER 
Supp., al id check, a bank-check, the validity of which 
is certified by the bank on which it is drawn, 1883 J. 
Russett New Educ, Code 37 An elementary teacher..in.. 
Certified Industrial Schools or Certified Reformatories. 

Certifier (ss:stifsies). [f Certiry v.+-ER1.] 
One who certifies ; the giver of a certificate. 

1598 Frorio, Certificatore, an assurer, a Certifier. 1687 
A. Farmer in Maga. Coll. & Fas. {I (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 73 
Mr. Brabourne, the other Certifier. 1885 in 19¢% Cent. 
May 858 Each certificate must set forth the facts, observed 
by the certifier himself. ; 

Certify (ssitifoi), v. Forms: 4-7 certifie, 
-fye, 4-6 certyfye, 5-6 certefie, -fye, 6 certyfie, 
7 certefy, (5 sertefye, 7 sertifie), 6- certify. 
(a. F. certife-r, in 13th c. certefer, ad. mced.L. 
certificdre, f. cert-us certain + -ficare: see -FY.] 

1. ¢vans. To make (a thing) certain ; to guarantee 
as certain, attest in an authoritative manner; to 
give certain information of. (Often with clause as 
object.) 
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1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 249 Pis was certified & sikere. 
1393 Gower Conf. I. 192 Though we such thing .. Upon 
our trouthe certifie. ¢1g400 Destr. Troy 12715 He certifiet 
sothely in his sad lettur, pat Agamynon had goten to his 
gay spouse, Of Priam a prise doghter. c14go0 }’orh Jyst. 
xxx. 45 Nowe saye itt save may ye saffely For | will cer- 
tefie pe same, ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. a Bryt. (1814) 
32 To certefye this thinge, sende for the damoysell; and 
than shal ye know, by her owne mouthe. 1603 HoLLtanp 
Plutarch's Mor. 282 (R.) (To) certifie that Arion was alive 
and safe. 1804 ABERNETHY Sure. Observ. 29 To certify this 
remark I may mention the case of aman, 1860 J. KENNEDY 
Rob of Bowl xi. 110 We may certify what we have seen 
to his Lordship. 

2. To declare or attest by a formal or legal cer- 
tificate. (Often with comp/. fuf., or object c/azse.) 

1461 R. Carre in Pastouw Lett. 420 II. 58 Jenney and 
Yelverton hathe certified up in to the Kynges Benche 
inssurrecions [and] congregacions ayenste me. 1483 Act 
1 Rich. /11, c..7 § 2 The said Justices .. to certify the same 
Proclamation to the Kings Justices of the Common Pleas. 
1651 N. Bacon Cont, Hist. Disc. xxii. 180 In case of sick- 
ness, or other good cause, sertified and allowed by the 
Captain. 1768 Biackstone Comm. III. 214 Unless the 
judge shall certify under his hand that the freehold or title 
of the land came chiefly in question. 1788 FRANKLIN 
Antobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 222 The proper officers, comparing 
every article with its voucher, certified them to be right. 
80x in Med. Frué. (1804) XII. 444 This is to certify, that 
Drs. Marshall and Walker attended at the hospital at 
Malta, etc. 1818 Cruise Digest V1. 120 It was certified 
by the Court of King’s Bench to the Court of Chancery, in 
a modern case. 1885 Law Tiines 16 May 38/1 The magis- 
trate confidently reversed the previous medical opinion, 
and certified the man as not insane. 

b. U.S. Banking. To certify a cheque. see quot. 

1864 Sata in Daily Te?. 16 July, In lieu of our protective 
system of ‘crossing’, there is a process known as ‘ certify- 
ing’ a cheque. The teller puts his initials in one corner, 
thus warranting the genuineness of the instrument and the 
fact of the drawer having sufficient funds in the hands of 
the bank to meet it. 1880 [see CerTiFieD). 

3. To make (a person) certain or sure (of a 
matter); to assure, inform certainly; to give (a 
person) legal or formal attestation (of). 

1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 6846 Pilat sent til Tyberius.. 
to certifie hym of Fis cas. cx1qqgo Gesta Rom. xlv. 175 
\Harl. MS.) Was certifijd of the dethe of the cockes. 1535 
CoveERDALE Yod xii. 8 Speake..to the fyshes of the see, and 
they shal certifie the. 158: B. Ricne Farew. Militarie 
Prof. 58 Certifying his mother the truthe which he had 
learned. 1675 Pennsylv. Archives I. 32 These are to 
Certifye all whom it may concerne. 1765 H. WaLroLe 
Lett, (1861) 1V. 334 The next post will probably certify you 
of his death. 1797 SourHey in Life (1849) I. 317 As to 
what is the cause of the incalculable wretchedness of society 
.-I have long felt certified in my own mind. 

b. with c/ause as second object. 

‘14.. Mann. & Househ, Exp. 564, 1..sertefynge 30we I 
was late..a monge ryte worschepeful folke. 1526 TINDALE 
Ron, viii. 16 The same sprete certifieth oure sprete that we 
are the Sonnes of God. 1891 Suaks. 1 Hen, VJ, 11. ili. 32, 
I goe to certifie her Talbot's here. 1651 W. G. tr. Cowed’s 
Lust, 237 The Sheriff is to make his return, and certefy 
the Justices, whether the party have sufficient Goods and 
Chattells. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 56 The following 
letter certified Cecil that.. White was not to inherit all. 

ce. ref. To make oneself certain, inform one- 

self certainly ; to ascertain, 

600 Hak iuytr Voy. (1810) III. 470 After hee had fully 
certified himselfe of the riches abouesayd. 1858 MAaxwetL 
Let. in Life x. (1882) 308, I hope to certify myself ere long 
what sort of ‘friend’s wife’ I am to have. 

4. intr. To make certification; to testify zo, 
vouch for, 

1625 Bacon Plantations, Ess. (Arb.) 331 They will .. be 
Lazie..and spend Victuals, and be quickly weary, and then 
Certifie ouer to their Country, to the Discredit of the 
Plantation. 

1829 Soutuey in For. Rez. §& Cout. Misc. 111. 49 Those 
for whom the priests would certify might remain. 1874 A. 
S. Taytor Med, Furispr. \xii..ed. 9! 707 One of the medical 
men certifying to the insanity of a gentleman. 

Hence Ce'rtifying v4/. sé., certification. 

1387 Trevisa Aigden (Rolls) 1. 43 By.. certefienge of 
cheueteynes of londes, it was i-founde. 

+ Certionate, v. Ods. [Du Cange has certion- 
are ‘securum reddere’: but the word looks like 
a mistake for certiorate.] =CERTIORATE. 

1558 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 522 The partie defendar aucht 
and suld be warnit of the said continewatioun, and certionat 
of the last day affixit be vertew thairof, 

Certiorari (s5:1fijoréerai). Zaw. [L. certiorari 
‘to be certified, informed, apprized, shown’, which 
occurs in the original Latin of the words of the 
writ, ‘we, being desirous for certain reasons, that 
the said record should by you ée certified to us’.] 

A writ, issuing from a superior court, upon the 
complaint ofa party that he has not received justice 
in an inferior court, or cannot have an impartial 
trial, by which the records of the cause are called 
up for trial in the superior court. 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 38 By no wryt 
of error of certiorare. 1 Jrnis. Ho. Cominons M1. 162 
Upon what Grounds they issued forth those Certioraries. 
1649 Futter Just Man's Fun. 16 If one conceive himself 
wronged in the Hundred .. he may by a certiorari, or an 
accedas ad curiam, remove it to the King’s-Bench or Com- 
mon-Pleas. 1693 Concreve Donb. Dealer u. iv, I'll firk 
him with a certiorari. 31712 ArBuTHNoT Yohn Bull (1727) 9 
He talks of nothing but .. replevins, supersedeas’s, certio- 
rari’s, writs of error, etc. 1881 Tintes (weekly ed.) 11 June 
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3/4, The Court granted the rule wzs/ for the removal here by 
writ of certiorari, 

Certiorate (s-sfiore't), v. [f. L. certidrd-re to 
certify (=certiorem facére): sce -aTE.} trans. Vo 
certify, inform authoritatively. 

1637 GittesmeE Lug. op. Cerem. Ep, Biij, We certiorate 
you..that..you have wrapped your selves in a very evill 
snare. 18z0 Byron in Moore Life 442, 1. should like to be 
certiorated of its safety in leaving Venice. 1853 Alackw. 
Mag. LXXIII. 133 The juveniles .. are wont to certiorate 
mamma when the footstalks are tall enough for tartlets, 

+ Ce:rtiora'tion. Oés. [noun of action f. L. 
certiorare; see prec. and -aTion.] A making 
certain or sure; certification. 

1653 Manton Exp. Faincs ii. 21 Fittest to reccive the wit- 
ness and certioration of the Spirit. 1680 J. C. Vind. Oaths 
(ed. 2) 3 An oath then is for confirmation, and certioration. 

Certitude (ss utitizd). [a. F.certitadecertainty, 
objective or subjective f. late L. certrtidinem (in 
S. Gregory, Boethius, etc.), f, L. cert-ws certain.] 

1. Subjective certainty ; the state of being certain 
or sure of anything; assured conviction of the 
mind that the facts are so and so; absence of doubt 
or hesitation ; assurance, confidence. (There has 
been a growing tendency since the time of Hobbes 
to restrict the word to this sense ; which, though not 
etymologically founded, is practically useful.) 

1432-50 tr. A’igden (Rolls) I. 183 Whiche childer .. not 
knowenge their faders in certitude. 1554 KNox Godly Let. 
Aiij, You wolde knowe the tyme, and what certitude I haue 
here off. 1656 Hosses Liberty, Necess. & Ch. (1841) 247 An 
infallible certitude of the understanding in that which it 
knows to be, or that it shall be. 1 Phil, Trans. XXI1. 
359 Moral Certitude Absolute, is that in which the Mind of 
Man entirely acquiesces, requiring no further Assurance. 
1727 CuamBers Cycl., Certétude, is properly a quality of 
the judgment, importing an adhesion of the mind to the 
proposition we affirm, or the strength wherewith we adhere 
to it. 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. 80 My argument is. .that 
certitude was a habit of mind, that certainty was a quality 
of propositions. 1880 E, Wuire Cert. Relig. 3 The Evan- 
gelist distinguishes between what we now term certitude— 
or the belief of the mind—and certainty, or the solid reality 
of the fact or truths believed in. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
IV, 11. v. 228 The truths of faith must be held with absolute 
certitude. . ; ‘ 

b. A feeling of certainty in a particular case ; 
the opposite of a doubt. With @ and p/. 

1611 SPEED fst, Gt. Brit. 1X. ix. § 89 To sound the truth cf 
the Electors and Peoples affections, which they found entire, 
and with that certitude returne. 1617 Donne Ser. cxxxviii. 
V. 476 Delude themselves with imaginary Certitudes of 
Salvation. ¢1645 Howe. “eft. (1650) Il]. 4 Heaven.. 
wher Desires turn to Fruition, Doubts to Certitudes. 

2. Objective certainty. ?Ods. 

1538 Bate God's Prowises in Dodsicy (1780) I. 9 They 
come that thereof wyll shewe the certytude. c1540 Pilgr. 
Tale 50 in TAynne’s Animadyv, (1865) App. i, For a-mongst 
an hundreth—this is of certitude. 1655-60 STANLEY //zs7. 
Philos. (1701) 180/2 Science... hath Certitude and Stability as 
being conversant in things certain and stable. 1790 Morris 
in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) IL. rro It will be very long 
before political subjects will be reduced to geometric certi- 
tude. 1856 P. E. Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. 3 We have 
evidence of the utmost conceivable certitude. 

‘+ b. Fixedness, permanency ; invariableness. Ods. 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Mmvjb, 
Thou sawest neuer certitude in the loue of a woman. 1605 
Campen Rem. 37 That there is an Orthotes or certitude of 
names among all Nations. 

c. Sureness of action, execution, or event; un- 
failing quality. 

1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 139 The excellency of it [the 
eye} 1s knowne in the certitude of the actions. 1601 Hot- 
LAND Péiny II. 375 That certitude which it hath in effecting 
any thing. 166z Evetyn Chalcogr. (1769! 107 A method, 
how, by a constant and regular certitude, one may express 
to the eye, etc, 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up Niele iv. gt 
Expressed with masterly certitude. 1886 SwinsurNE in 
A thenzuut 10 July 49/t Trust in the certitude of compen- 
satory justice, 

+ Cert-money. Zaw. Oss. [Cowel says ‘ quasi 
certa moneta’; but cert appears to be from certunz 
letx or pro certo letx, as in the quotations. ] 

«A common fine, paid yearly by the residents and 
tenants of a manor to the lord or the hundred, pro 
certo Letx, for the certain keeping of the Leet. 

1607-1672 in CowEL /uterfr. 1670 Birouxnt Law Dict. 
s.v., [he Mannor of Hook, in Dorsetshire, pays Cert-money 
to the Hundred of Egerdon. This in ancient Records is 
called Certai Letz. 1708 in Kersey; in BaiLey, etc. 

Certs, obs. var. of CERTES. 

Certy, var. of CERTIE sé, 

Ceruce, obs. form of Cerusn. 

Cerule (sivr'zl), a. Also ce-. [ad. L. ex- 
rul-us =ceruleus blue: see CERULEAN.] A poetical 
equivalent of CERULEAN. 

1891 SPENSER Trg. Guat 164 A foord Whose cemle 
streame. .Crept under mosse as greene as any goord. 1610 
W. ForkincHam Art of Survey 1. iii. 5 Pellucid Onyx, 
cerule Tarqueis. 17587 Dyer Fleece 1. 66 The bark That 
silently adown the cerule stream Glides with white sails. 
1852 Fraser's Vag. XLVI. 165 Those fir-clad hills, so scftly 
pencilled 'gainst t 1e cerule sky! 

b. quasi-sé, (in quot. accented cerz/e). 

1830 W. Puitwirs Jt. Sinai iv, 336 The Eternal .. Dis- 
persed his pillar through the deep cerule Of heaven. 

+ Cerucleal, a. Ods. rare—*. [see -AL.] =next. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert raz. 196 They paint themselues 
froin top to toe with a czruleall colour. 
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CERUMINOUS. 


Cerulean (sfr#iWan, a. Also cw-. [f 1. 
cwrule-us dark blue, dark green, applied to the 
sky, the sea ‘Mediterranean , but occas. to Icaves, 
fields: cf. Welsh g/as. In the mod. langs. always 
taken as deep bltc.] Of the colour of the cloud- 
less sky, pure deep blue, azure. Chicfly poetic. 

1667 Primatt City & C. Auild. 71 For Painting the best 
Cerulian or Blew colour in Oy] rs. 6d.a yard. 1677 Sik 1. 
Hersert 77av. 1291 1.) Mosques and hummums with their 
cerulean tiles and yilded vanes, 1695 BLAckMort 2'r. A 7th. 
iv. 83 He spread the pure Cerulean Fields on high. 1725 
Por: Odyss. vin. 284 We. .through carulian billows plough 
the way. 1791 Cowrer liad u. 545 Her eyes cerulexn 
rolled. 1847 Emerson Threnody Wks. (ohn) I. 487 Within 
the air’s cerulean round, 

b. Aumorous = LE a. 7. 

1831 Cat's 7ail 28 Being cerulean (which so much the 
tom \sh. 

B. quasi-sé. (ellipt.). 

1. Cerulean colour or hue. 

1756 Gentil. Mag. 39 Vinctured with a bright cerulean, 
then with a fine azure. 1835 Neze Monthly Mag. 299 Vhe 
sky was clear and of the milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 

2. humorous. A blue-stocking, a ‘ blue’. 

1821 Byron Yuan iv. cvili, O ye, who make the fortunes 
of aJl books! Benign Ceruleans of the second sex ! 

+ Ceru'leated, 7//. a. Obs. [f. L. carule-us 
+-ATE+-ED.] Made cerulean, coloured blue. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 119 Azure paint wherewith 
they are ceruleated. 1680 Morpen Geog. Rect., Persia 
(1685) 385 Cupoloes curiously caruleated with a feigned 


Turquoise, — A ; 
Cerulein (s/ri#l/jin), Cerulin sieriZlin’. 
Also cee-. [(f. L. carule-us blue+-1n.} +a. An 


intensely blue substance obtained from indigo. b. 
A deep blue substance contained in many e¢s- 
sential oils, a'so called azulene. 

1810 Ilenry £lew. Chem. (1840) II. 281 Cerulin appeared 
to consist of 1 atom of indigo+ 4 atoms of water. 1838 ‘I’. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 200 He gave the name of 
cerulin, from its blue colour, to the soluble indigo contained 
in it, and that of ceruleo-sulphates to the salts. 1872 WatTs 
Dict. Chem. WV. 185 An oily compound of a very deep blue 
colour called czrulein. 1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cxrulein, 
same as Azulene. 

Ceru'leo-, combining form of L. cwru/e-ws, in 
the names of various chemical compounds, as 
ceruleo- sulphuric acid, ceruleo-lactin, etc. 

1810 Henry Elem. Chem. (1840) Il. 281 Ceruleo-sulphate 
of Potassa. 1838 Ceruleo-sulphate {sce CeruLrin). 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 11. 906 s.v. /udigo, A peculiar acid, to which 
the names of indigo-sulphuric, sulphindigotic, sulphindylic, 
orczruleo-sulphuric acid have been applied (Watts (II. 258) 
calls this Sulphocaerulic acid). 1879 Watts Dict. Chem., 
and Supp, 276 Cernieolactin, a hydrated aluminium phos- 
phate. .found in botryoidal and reniform masses. 

b. Ceruleo-nasa/: humorous for BLUE-NOSE 2. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes De Sauty, Tell me, O Provincial ; 
speak, Ceruleo-nasal. ; 

+Ceru'leous,c. O/s. Alsoceruleous, § -ious. 
[f. L. cerule-us CERULEAN + -0US.] =CERULEAN. 

1575 LaNEHAM Le?.(1871) 10 A Poet. .in a long ceruleoous 
garment. 1633 I. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter iii. 7 The heavens 
are pure, bright, ceruleous. 1680 BovLe £.rfer. Cheni. 
Princ. un. 100. 1917 Phil. Trans. XXX. 569 The Pyrmont 
Waters excell all..in its bright Czrulious Lustre. 

Cerulescent (sirivle'sént), a. Also ce-. 
[as if ad. L. *caruléscent-em pr. pple., becoming 
blue, f. cwvriuleus.] Tending to cerulean, 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lex., Czrulesceut, sky blue. 1881 Jrn/. 
Bot. X. 113 The gelatina-hymenea is czrulescent, then 
slightly tawny with iodine. ; 

|| Ceruleum, ce- (s/rilijim). 
ceruleus.] (See quots.) 

1859 7 "ives 28 Dec. 2/2 (Advt.\ Cerudeum, anew perma- 
nent colour, prepared for the use of artists. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1, 570 Cerulenm. consisting of stannate of protoxicde 
of cobalt, mixed with stannic acid and sulphate of lime. 

Cerulic, a. Chem. Also ce-. [f. L. carul-us 
blue +-1¢.) In ceradie acid (see quot.). 

1880 Syd. Soc. Lev., Cerulic acid, an acid of coffee, by 
some regarded as an oxidation product of caffetannic acid. 

+ Ceruli‘fic, 2. Obs. rare—'. [as ifad. L.*cwrn- 
lifie-us making blue, f. crrul-usblue+ -feus making. } 
‘Having the power to produce a blue colour’ ‘J.). 

1701 GREW Cos. Sacr, u. ii. R.), The several species of 
rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and others. 

Cerulin : see CERULEIN. 

+Ce‘rulous, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. carul-us]= 
ceruleus blue + -ovs.] =CERULEOUS, 

1651 Raleigh's Ghost 44 (Flowers) cerulous or blewish. 1717 
Scare in Phil, Trans. XXX. 565 A Cerulous azure Blue. 

Cerumen (sir#*mén.. [a. mod. (or ? med.) L. 
certiment, {. L, cera wax, orad. Gr. xnpovyevos formed 
of wax. Also mod. F. cérumen.} The yellow 
wax-like secretion in the external canal of the ear. 

1741 Monro slnat, Nerves ed. 3) 25 The Cerumen of the 
Ears is of a watry Consistence. 1844 Dcurtox Deafness 87 
A pellet of hardened cerumen. 

Cerumini‘ferous, 2. [f. mod.L. cériimen, 
-ints (see prec.) + -FEROUS.} Producing cerumen. 

Ceruminous  sirv-minas), a. [f. mod L. 
certumin- stem of cériimen (see prec. +-0vs.] Of, 
or of the nature of, cernmen ; chiefly in cerumtnous 
glands, the glands which secrete the wax of the ear. 

1801 Coorer in PAi2. Trans. XCI. 447 A discharge from 


{neut. of L. 


CERUSE. 


the ceruminous glands. 1834 Mason Goop Study Med. 
(ed. 4) II. 105 [The discharge] then ceases and is succeeded 
by a copious ceruminous secretion. _ 

Ceruse (siervs, sir's). Forms: 4, 7 ceruce, 
4, 6 seruse, 6 cereuse, 6-9 cerusse, 7-9 ceruss, 
(7 cerus’, 5—ceruse. fa. PF. cériuse \Pr. cevzza, 
Sp. cerusa, It. cerwssa), or ad. L. cérussa ceruse, 
aceording to Vossius perh. for a possible Gr. #7- 
povaca (contr, f. knpdecoa) waxy, f. enpds wax.] 

1. A name for WHITE LEap, a mixture or com- 
pound of carbonate and hydrate of lead (usually 
2 PbCO,+ Pb H,O,); largely used as a white 
paint, formerly also in medicine for ointments, etc. 

¢ 1386 CHaucer Prol. 630 Boras, Ceruce [v. ~ seruse], ne 
oille of Tartre noon..That hym myghte helpen. a 1500 in 
£. E. Misc. 1855! 72 To temper ceruse. 1585 Lioyp /reas. 
Health ¥ j, Cerusse dropped into thyne eyes taketh away 
the paine and cleareth the eyes. 1621 Burton Axat. Mel. 
u. i. 1. 1, Galen hath taken exceptions at such waters, which 
run through leaden pipes..for that unctuous ceruse, which 
causeth dysenteries and fluxes. 1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 
107 A Phial coated within and without with Ceruse, 7 e. the 
Calx of Lead. 1808 Henry Zit. Chem. 308 The insolu- 
bility of the cerusse in boiling distilled vinegar. 1873 A. 
W. WiiitiamMson Chev. § 168 Until a thick crust of ceruse 
is formed over the surface of the lead. . 

b. esp. as a paint or cosmetic for the skin: often 
used vaguely. 

1519 Horman }’x/g. 169 They whyte theyr face, necke, 
and pappis with cerusse. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanvs u. i,’Tis 
the sun, Hath given some little taint unto the ceruse: You 
should have used of the white oil I gave you. 1623 Mas- 
sinceR Dé. .Wilan v. ii, Your ladyship looks pale; But I, 
your doctor, have a ceruse for you. 1653 Manton Ex/. 
Fames 1. 23 The artificial cerusse and varnish of the face. 
1664 Butter Had. 1. 1. 608 Others make Posies of her 
Cheeks .. In which the Lilly, and the Rose, For Indian 
Lake, and Ceruse goes. 1754 Connoisseur No. 5 At Paris 
the face of every lady you meet is besmeared with unguent, 
ceruss, and plaister. 1822 Byron Fuan x1. xlviti, Youth, 
ceruse, Against his heart preferr’d their usual claims. a@ 1859 
Macaucay Siog. Fohnson 84 Johnson .. whose eye-sight 
was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural bloom. 

2. The native carbonate of lead; = CERUSSITE. 

+3. Ceruse of antimony: ‘a preparation of the 
regulus of that mineral, powdered, mixed with 
spirit of nitre, and distilled in a retort till no more 
fumes will rise’ (Chambers Cyc/, Supp. 1753). 

1692 Borie /Hyst. Air xxxviii. 233 A Parcel of his own 
Ceruss of Antimony. 1754 Huxnam in PA. Trans.XLVIIL. 

+ Ceruse, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] ¢vazs. To paint 
‘the face) with ceruse. Hence Cerused ff/. a. 

1622 FLetcner Sf. Curate v.i, 1 dare tell you To your 
new ceruz’d [1s¢ folio, cerviz’d] face, what I have spoken 
Freely behind your back. r6z2 — Sea Voy, (T.), What 
ladies cheek, Thongh cerus’d over, comes near it. 1667 
Denuam Direct. Paint. iv. viii, Vermilion this mans guilt, 
ceruse his fears. 

+Ceru'ssal, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. L. cérussa, 
CERUSE +-AL.] Of or pertaining to ceruse. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 120 The distill’d waters in the 
leaden stills partake of a saturnine cerussal quality. : 

Cerussite, cerusite (sivrisait). J/n. Ff. 
L. cévttssa CERUSE + -ITE. (Named 1845.)] Native 
carbonate of lead, white lead ore. 

1850 Dana J/7x. 498 Cerusite isomorph with aragonite. 
1885 Erni J/7, 262 Color of cerussite, white. 

Ceruyce, ceruyn, etc., obs. ff. SERVICE, SERVE. 

Cervalet: see CERVELAT. 

Cervanthropy. zonce-wd. [f. L. cerv-zs stag 
+ Gr. dv@pwn-os man, after Lycanthropy.] 

1839 Gentil. Mag. Nov. 490/1 It shewed itself by cerv- 
anthropy, for he [Actzon] fancied himself turned into a 
stag. 

Cervantic (soive-ntik), 2. [f. the name of 
Cervantes, author of Don Quixote.] Characteristic 
of or resembling the style of Cervantes. So Cer- 
va ntist, a student or admirer of Cervantes. 

1759 STERNE 7. Shandy (1802) I. xii. 48 It was uttered 
with something of a Cervantic tone. 1882 Trait Sterne 
iv. 36 Mr. Shandy is of course the Cervantic centre of the 
whole. 1881 Athenxum 19 Nov. 665/2 Lockhart was by no 
means abreast of the Cervantists of his time. 

Cervantite (soiventait). AZ. [Named 1856, 
from Cervantes (in Galicia, Spain) + -ITE.] A 
native tetroxide of antimony (Sb,O,), or com- 
bination of antimonious and antimonic oxides, 
called also Azlimony ochre, found as a crust or 
powder, or in pale yellow acicular crystals. 

1868 in Dana. 

Cervawnte, obs. f. SERVANT. 

|| Cervelat <servala), Also cervelas, cervalet. 
[OF. cervelat (mod F. cervelas), a kind of short 
thick sausage, hence applied to the musical instru- 
ment, ad. It. cervellata sausage. ] 

1. (See quots.) 

1708 Kersey, Cervelas(F.’,a large kind of sausage. 1730-6 

BAILEY, Cervelas, Cervelat (in Cookery) a large sort of 
Sausage, eaten cold, or in Slices. 1775 so Asn. 

2. (Also cervalet.) A short reed musical instru- 
ment, resembling the bassoon in tone. 

1864 WEBSTER cites WARREN. 

Cervical (ss:vikal, sdivai'kal), a. Piy's. Ff. 
L. ty pe *cervical-is (cf. cervical bolster), pertaining 
to the neck, f. cervix, -icis; cf. F. cervical.] 
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1. Of or belonging to the cervix or neck. 

1681 tr. HZllzs’ Rem. Med, Wks. Voc., Cervical, belonging 
to theneck. 1741 Monro A zat. (ed. 2) 106 They serve for the 
Passage of the cervical Veins. 1834 J. Forpes tr. Laennec’s 
Dis. Chest 327 The mesenteric or cervical glands. 1866 
Huxcey Preh. Rem. Caithn. 109 A horse’s skull with its 
upper cervical vertebra:. 

b. Used in regard to other structures: see CERVIX. 

1860 TaNNer Pregnancy ii. 54 A plug of viscid cervical 
mucus. : 

2. as sb.=Cervical nerve, vertebra, etc. 

1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds 1. 369 The phrenic nerve is 
derived from the cervicals. 1875 BLakE Zoo. 2 The cervicals 
are 7 in number. 

Cervice, obs. form of SERVICE. 

Cervicide (ssi1visoid). rare. fad. med. L. 
cervicida, f, L. cerv-ws stag: see -cCIDE.] The kill- 
ing of a deer. 

{Cf. c1196 W. Novosere Hist. Rex. Anglic. 1. iii. (Rolls) 
I. 30 (Hen. I]..in publicis animadversionibus cervicidas ab 
homicidis parum discernebat.] 1864 Wesster cites B. 
TAYLor. | f 

Cervico- (saivai‘ko). Piys. Assumed com- 
bining form of L. cervix, -iczs neck, as in cervi:co- 
bra‘chial a@., belonging to the neck and arm; 
cervi:co-bra‘nchial a., belonging to the branchice 
and the neck ; cervi:co-fa‘cial a., belonging to 
the neck and face ; cervi:co-sca‘pular a., belong- 
ing to the neck and the shoulder-bone, ete. 

1836-9 Topp Cycé. A nat. II. 292/1 A branch of the inferior 
or cervico-facial division. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade 
Vf. 401 The Cervico-facial divides into a number of branches. 
1872 W. AITKEN Sct. & Pr. Aled. (ed. 6) II. 354 Cervico- 
brachial Neuralgia is located among the sensory twigs of 
the brachial plexus. ; 

Cervicose (sd:ivikous). a. rave—°. [ad. L. 
cervicos-us obstinate, f. cervix, -ic’s neck; see -OSE.] 
‘ Having a hard, strong neck’ ( Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 

Cerviculate (savikilet), a. rave—°. [f. L. 
rervvicil-a, dim. of cervix+-aTE2.] ‘Having a 
little or a short neck. Also, having a goitre’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex, 1881). 

Cervine (ss1vain), a. fad. L. cervin-us, f. 
cervus, cerva deer. In F. cerv2.] Of or belonging 
to deer, or to the family Cezvéde ; of the nature of 
or resembling deer. Also abso/.=cervine animal. 

1832 Fraser's Jag. VI. 149 The solitary exception in 
favour of the cervines is at the Easter hunt. 1858 Beve- 
ripcr Hist. [udia I. Introd. 11 The Nepal stag, and many 
other varieties of the cervine tribe. 1880 Dawkins Ear/y 
Alan ww. 88 The cervine antler .. becomes more complex. 

b. Of a deep tawny colour :see quot.). 

1866 77reas. Bot., Cervine, deep tawny, such as the dark 
part of a lion’s hide. ; 

Cervise, obs. form of SERVICE. 

Cervisial, a. humorous. [f. L. cervisia (cere- 
vista) beer+-al.] Of or pertaining to beer. 

17.. Mock O:e in Boswell Fohuson (1816) LV. 428 Cer- 
visial coctor’s viduate dame. 1862 Temple Bar IV. 472 
Differences..anent sundry: cervisial shortcomings between 
her husband and the vexed landlord of the Blue Posts. 


|| Cervix (sdaviks). Phys. [L.] The neck, 
esp. the back part of the neck. Hence applied to 
a similar part in various organs, as the neck of the 
womb (cervix uter?), of the bladder (cervix vesicx), 
of the thigh-bone (cervix femoris), and of a tooth 
(cervix dentis, ‘the line of junction between the 
crown and the fang’). 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 278 The Cervix of the Os 
Femoris nas a great many large Holes. 1836 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat, I. 387/1 The cervix of the bladder is ofa compressed 
conical form. 1860 Tanner Preguancy ii. 78. 

Cervyce, cervyse, obs. ff. SERVICE. 

+Cervylle, v. Obs.—° [cf. OF. escerveler, f. 
cervelle the brains.] To remove or knock out the 
brains ; hence Cervyller, one who does this. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 57 To Ceruylle, ercerebvare. [bid. A 
Ceruyller, excerebrator. 

Ceryl (sivril). Chem. [f. Gr. xnpés wax + -YL.] 
The hypothetic radieal (C,,; H;;) of Cerxyl or Ce- 
rotyl alcohol or cerotin, Cy, H;,O, a white solid 
waxy substance, melting at 79° C., obtained from 
ceryl cerotate or Chinese wax. Hence Ce'rylene 
[see -ENE], the same as CEROTENE (C,, H;,); 
Cery lic a, of ceryl. 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 610 Cery] Alcohol is obtained 
froin Chinese wax..This wax consists niainly of cery'l cero- 
tate. did. (1877) II. 303 Ceryl cerotate .. yields cerotic 
acid and cerylene by dry distillation. 1879 — Dict. Chem. 
I. 838 A solution of cerotate of potassium is obtained hold- 
ing cerylic alcohol in suspension.. The hydrate of ceryl.. 
forms a waxy substance melting at 79°C. 

Cerymony, -moyn, etc., obs. ff. CEREMONY. 

Ceryn, Ceryows, obs. ff. Skrar, SEKIous. 

Cesar, -ean, etc.: see Cx. 

Cesare (siz4r?). Logic. [med.L.] A mnemonic 
term for the first mood of the second figure of 
syllogisms, in which the major premiss and the 
conclusion are universal negatives, and the minor 
a universal affirmative. ; 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 105b, 1838 Sir W. Hamit- 
ton Logic xxii. I. 434 In the Second Vigure the first mood 
is Cesare, of which the formula is:—No P is M; But all 
S are M; Therefore, no S$ is P. 


CESS. 


Cesare, obs. f. SIcER, strong drink. 

Cesarowitz, var. of CzAROWITZ. 

Cese, cesse, obs. ff. of CEASE. 

Ceserera, var. of SISERARA, a hard blow. 

+ Cesil. Cds. Some kind of fur. 

1492 Hill of Borne (Somerset Ho.) Gowne .. furrid wt 
Cesill wombes. 

Cesment, var. of CESSMENT, Ods. 

+Cesolfa. Ods. [f. C, sol, fa, names of musical 
notes: cf. E/faz/.] The name ofa musical note, 
the treble C, which was so/ of the 6th hexachord 
and fa of the 7th. Cf. A RE. 

@ 1325 Old Eng. Song in Rel. Ant. 1. 291 The song of the 
cesolfa dos me syken sare. 

Cesone, obs. form of SEASON, SEISIN. 

+Cespitate. Os. rare—°. [ad.med.L. cesfi- 
‘are to stumble, ‘said esp. of a horse’ (Du Cange); 
f. L. cxespit-em turf.] (See quots.) 

1623 Cockeram, Cesfitate, to stumble. 1678 PHivuirs, 
Cee to stumble, as it were to hit ones foot against a 

urf. 

+Cespita‘tion. Ods. [f.as prec. ; see -ATION.] 
Stumbling ; sudden stoppage in a course. 

1653 R.Baituir Dissuasive Vind. (1655)1 Mr. Cottons clear 
cespitation on the threshold. 1654 ‘Rare Comzm. Ps. xxiii. 
3 Wherein I may walk .. without cessation or cespitation. 
1669 W. Simrson Hydrol. Chym. 128 An instantaneous 
Asthma, together with a cespitation of the animal Spirits. 

Cespititious (sespitifas', a. [f. L. caspivi- 
ci-us made of turf+-ous.] Made of turf, turfen. 

17.. Goucu (T.) Height and breadth of the cespititious 
ramparts. 1867 Burton fest. Scot. (1873) I. 1. 33 It is 
called acespititious wall. 1880 — Reign QO. Anne III. xiv, 
50 Redoubts or bastions, called ‘czespititious ’, as made out 
of the materials available on the spot. 

Cespitose (sespitou's , z. AlsoC.ESPITOSE, q.v. 
Turfy, growing in dense tufts or clumps. 

1793 I. Martyn Lang. Botany s.v. Cespitosa planta, A 
cespitose or turfy plant has inany stems from the same root, 
usually forming a close thick carpet. 1828 Starx Elem. 
Vat. Hist. II. 432 Cespitose ; branches short, erect, thick. 
1846 Dana Zooph. iv. (1848) 71 Crowded cespitose clumps. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 380 Small cespitose Mosses which 
are very leafy and inuch branched. Pon 

Cespito'so-, czespito’so-, combining f. of prec. 
in a cespitose manner, cespitose and —. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 470 Arborescent or cespitoso- 
arborescent. /é7d’. 452 Between the proper cespitose Madre- 
pores, and the cespitoso-arboriforni. /éi?. 325 Cespitoso- 
hemispherical. Jéza@. 504 Cespitoso-ramose. 

Cespitous (se‘spitas), a. [f. L. cespit-em turf 
+-ous: ef. nod.F, cespitezx, -vitse in same sense.] 
Turfy, czespitose. 

1832 in Wesster; and in later Dicts. 

Cess (ses), 53.1 Also Sess £. [The etymological 
spelling is SEss, aphetic f. ASSESs sd. in same sense: 
the spelling cess, due app. to mistaken notion of 
the etymology, has been more or less established 
in some senses. ] 

1, An assessment, tax, or levy: in various sfec. 
applications. , 

a. A rate levied by local authority and for local 
purposes. Now superseded in general English use 
by vave, but frequent dza/.; in Ireland it is still 
the official term. Church cess: see quot. 1868. 

1531 Act 22 Hen, VIII, c.3§1 Diuers and sundry Cesses, 
Scots, and Taxes. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 73 To ap- 
point .. what time the Sess should continue. 1642 Vestry 
&ks. (Surtees) 104 Received more for a cease of 2d. pound, 
19s. 1d. ob. @1748 Swirt ]Vks. (1841) 11. 49 Unless when 
the parish cess was gathered. 1827 Hatram Const. Hist. 
(1876) III. xviii. 374 Acess or pernianent composition for every 
plough-land., 1847 Bartiam /ugol. Leg. (1877) 206 There's 
the rent and the rates and the sesses. 185r Ht. Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) I11. tv. ix. 35 The Tories were disposed 
to uphold the dues of the Church, even to the last penny of 
Church-cess. 1863 Posszbil. Creation 93 We have our world 
lit up regularly without any lamp cess being levied. 1868 
Pall Mall G. 29 June 3/1 The Act of the 3 and 4 Will. IV, 
c. 37 - -abolished..the church vestry cess, as church rates in 
Ireland were then called. 18977 //olderuess Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Cess, a parochial or municipal rate. 

b. Scotland. The land tax. 

1662 Sc. Acts (1820) VII. 409 Act in favour of [the Earls 
of Queensberry and Annandale] for payment of a moneths 
Cesse advanced by them for the Shire of Dumfreis. 1678 
bid. VIII. 221. 1701 J. Law Connc. Trade 133 All 
extraordinary taxes as cess, pole, hearth-mioney, and such 
like grievous and unequal dutys. 1702 Lomd. Gaz. No. 
3824/2 An Act [Scotland] for a Supply of Ten Months and 
half's Cess upon Land-Rents, received the Royal Assent. 
€1706 in Sc, Pasguils (1868) 388 From paying us our Darien 
Costs, By laying on cess, and new imposts. 1746-7 Acé 20 
Geo, If, c. 50 § 2 Their respective proportions of His 
Majesty’s cess or land tax. 

ec. Jndia. A tax levied for a specific object ; 
often with prefixed word defining the object. 

1818 Jas. Mitt Brzt. /ndia II. v. i. 309 With regard to 
the cesses or arbitrary taxes. 1841 E_pHinstons //7st. Jud. 
123 Warious taxes and cesses, some falling directly on the 
land, and others more or less circuitously affecting the cul- 
tivator. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 584 Imposing additional 
taxes..such as the road cess, the irrigation cess, the public 
works cess, and the education cess. | : 

+2. Jreland. VYhe obligation to supply the 
soldiers and the household of the lord deputy with 
provisions at prices ‘assessed’ or fixed by govern- 


CESS. 


ment; hence loosely uscd for military exactions 


gencrally. Oés. exe. //7s/. 

1571 Campion //ist, (reland tw. x. (1633) 126 With sesse 
and souldiours. 1586 J. Hooker Giradd. /rel. in Holinshed 
II. 144/2 Cesse is..a prerogative of the prince, to impose 
vpon the countrie a certeine proportion of all kind of vittels 
for men and horsse, to be deliuered at a reasonable price 
called the queen’s price, to all and euerie such sonldiors as 
she is contented to be at charge withall, and so much as i» 
thought competent for the lord deputies house. 1596 Sren- 
sur State fred. 56. 512 Davies Why frelamd, sc. (1737) 
20 By their continual cess and extortion [p. 159 sess_of sol- 
diers). 1628 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. . (1688) 219 Ceass.. 
is an Exaction of Victuals at a certain Rate or Price .. for 
the Maintenance of the Lord Deputie’s Ilonshold and 
Garrison-souldiers. 1809 Tomiins Law Dict., Cesse or 
cease in Ireland. .for soldiers in garrison. — 

+ 3. Assessment, valuation, estimation. In phrase 


oul of all cesse. Obs. 

1588 Marpril. Zpit. 4g This. .ouerthroweth the puritans 
out of all cesse. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //ev, /V, 1. i. 8 The poore 
lade is wrnng in the withers, out of all cesse. 

4. Combt., as cess-galherer, -payer , ecss-tax = 2. 

1877 E. Peacock W.-W. Linc. Gloss. (E. 1). S.) Cess- 
getherer, one who gathers a local tax. ‘ John Lockwood, th’ 
cess-getherer’s been for th’ Court o’ Sewers rate.’ 1880 di, 
Rev. Jan. 135 (Ueland) The associated cess-payers are not 
chosen by election. 1882 J. Tavtor Sc. Covenanters 180 
Renwick was brought to trial for teaching that it was un- 
lawful to pay the cess-tax. 

+ Cess, 50.2 Obs. =DECEASE, q.v. 

1419 Will of Thonnas (Somerset Ho.) After pe cesse of her. 

+ Gess, 56.3 Obs. [var. of CEASE: ef. Cress v.27] 
1. Cessation, interruption. 

1703 De For Orig. Power People Misc. 135 1f Power at 
any time meets with a Cess, if Goverument and ‘lhrones 
become Vacant, to this Original all Power .. returns. 

= CESSER 3. 

1689 Proposals in 7th Coll. Papers Pres. Functure of 
AfGairs 1 This is a Cess of that nature that requires a Judg- 
ment to be made upon it. 

+Cess, 56.4 Obs. exe. dal. 
eertain.] 

1. A peat-bog ; also a picce of peat, a turf. 

1636 R. James /ter Lance. 308 Y° deepe Lowe spongie 
mosses yet remembrance keepe Of Noah’s flood : on num- 
bers infinite Of firre trees swaines doe in their cesses light. 
1847 ¥rul, Agric. Soc. V1). 1. 100 This substance. .is dug 
and dried into small sods called ‘turfs’ or ‘cesses’ for fuel. 

2. ‘A space of ground lying between a drain or 
river and the foot ofits bank ’ (IE. Peacoek .V- TV. 
Linc. Gioss., E.D.S.); a haugh. b. ‘The fore- 
shore of a drain or river’ (/é7d.). 

1874 Ancholme Navigation Notice in E. Peacock N.-IV. 
Line. Gloss. s. v.,'Vhe occupiers of the land adjoining the 

cesses of the Navigation .. are authorized to discharge all 
persons trespassing thereon. ; 

Cess (ses), 50.5 Anglo-Irish. [? for success, or 
from Crss1 sense 2.] In phrase dad cess to=‘ bad 
luek to, evil befall’. 

1859 Punch 17 Dec. Carlisle and Russell—bad cess to 
their clan! 1860 Lover Leg. § Stortes (ed, 10) 313 Bad 
cess to you, can’t you say what you’re bid. 

+Cess (ses), v.) Obs. exc. fist. Also 5-8 SEss, 
6 cease, eccasse. [LEtymologically spelt SEss, 
aphetie f. Assess ; sce CEss sé.1.] 

1. ¢rans. To determine the amount of (a tax, fine, 
or contribution ; also of rent, and the prices at 
which articles are to be sold); =ASSEss v. I. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. ccclxxxvii. 663 As soone as the 
kyng was departed fro Paris, the commons rose in harnesse, 
and slewe all those that had ceassed the aydes. 1531-2 
elet 23 Hen. VITI, c. 48 53 Thesame rates and prices to be 
named and cessed by them and euery of them by their dis- 
crecions. ¢1ggo in Seer. Alem. Earl Leicester (1706) 74 
Compelling the tenant to pay him newrent & what he cesseth. 
€1613 Social Condit. People Anglesey (1860) 21 In some 
parts of the countrey, this mite was never cessed; in other 
parts it was cessed, but never leavied. 1764 R. Burn Hust, 
Poor Laws 73 To sess, tax, and limit upon every such 
obstinate person, what sum the said person shall pay weekly. 

2. To impose .taxation, a fine, etc.) ¢fon a per- 
son or community) ; ==ASSESS v, 2. 

1495 tcf 11 //ex. V1, iv, Suche fyues and amerciamentis 
as upon them shalbe cessid. 1612 in Picton L’food Munic. 
Rec. (1883) 1. 171 Diverse fynes and Amerciaments cessed 
upon him in Mr. Maior’s Court. 

3. Jretand. To impose \soldiers’ upon a eom- 
munity who are to support them at a fixed rate. 

1612 Davies Iihy /reland, §c. (17%7) 142 There was no 
means to maintain the army but by cessing the soldiers 
upon the subject, as the Irish were wont to impose their 
bonaught. 1880 Burton Refgu Q. cinne II. xvii. 178 None 
+. shall cosher, lodge, or cess themselves upon the inhabit- 
ants. 

4. To subject (a person, community, or property) 
to a contribution, tax, or fine; to rate, to tax; 

= Assess v. 3. Also J/refand) Tosubjeet to mili- 
tary exactions or requisitions; ef. Cress 56.1 2. 

1494 Fasyan vit. 344 He prysonyd theym, and after sessyd 
theym at greuouse fynys. 1§23 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. ci. 
t2rt Yf I wolde sore cease you, ye shulde pay me xxx. or 
xl. M. scutes. /6sd. I. ccelxxxvii. 664 With their owne 
good wylles they ceased theymselfe to paye wekely a tenne 
thousande florence. 1609 B. Jonson Sil. Wom. ww. ii, A 
man of two thousand a-year is not cess’d at so many 
Weapons as he hason. 1652 T. May Old Couple in Dodsley 
(1780) X. 504, I shall be ..sess’d More to the poor. 1738 
Hist. View Crt, Eccheg. ii. 21 If he did not come at 
all, then he was cessed for all the Lands he held. 1856 
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Froupe ///st. Eng. U1. vii. (1..) The English garrisons cessed 
and pillaged the farmers of Meath and Dublin. 

5. To estimate officially the taxable value of 
(property, land, ctc.); to rate; =ASSEss v. 4. 

1598 Stow Su7z. xv. (1603) 130 T'o the fifteene it is cessed 
at foure pound ten shillings. 

+Cess, v.2 Obs. Also 6 sese. [Variant of 
CEASE v.; alter special senses of OF. cesser.] 

1. zutfr. Vo cease to perform a legal duty: ef. 
CESSAVIT, 

1sss Perxins Prof. BK. v. § 374 (1642) 162 If there bee 
Lord Mesne and ‘Tenant and the ‘Tenant doth cesse. /éfd. 
§ 389. 168 If. .the Tenant take a wife and afterwards cesseth. 
1670 Brount Law Dict. s.v. Cessor, Where it is said the 
Tenant cesseth. .the Tenant ceaseth to do what he ought. 
1741 I. Rosinson Gavelkind i. vi. 253 If a Tenant cessed 
to pay his Rent for two Years, 

2. drans. Vo cede, give up, surrender. 

1523 Lp. Berners /rotss, 1. cexii. 259 ‘Vhey [are] to trans- 
port, cesse, and leaue eche kyng toother perpetuelly, al the 
right that they ought to haue in all these sayd thynges. 
/érd. 258 We transport and sese all the right that we might 
have in any of these thynges. 


+ Ce'ssant, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cessdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of cessdre to Cease.] That ceases to act ; 
eharaeterized by cessation or intermission. Ilence 


Ce'ssantly adz., intermittently, at intervals. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devont Ess. Ep. Ded., Such a way 
as renders even this cessant state in some sort active. 1701 
Howe Occas. Conforniity Wks. (1834) 183/1 As the cessant 
or diminished weight of such reasons shall allow. 1748 
Parsons in /’/i2. Trans. XLIV. 44, 1 personally knew a 
Gentleman..who cessantly winked with one Eye. 

+ Ce'ssate, v. Os. rare. [f. L. cessat-, ppl. 
stem of cessére to CEASE.] ¢rans. To make to 
cease ; to put an end to. 

1701 BeverLey A foc. Ouest. 23 That Variety of Barbarous 
Nations, their taking Rome, Cessating the Western Empire. 

Cessation (seszifon). [ad. L. cessation-em, 
n. of aetion f. cessdre to CEASE. Practically treated 
as n. of action from ng. cease; see -aT1oN.] 

1. Ceasing, discontinuanee, stoppage ; cither per- 
manent or temporary. 

a1400 Cov, Myst. 107 Withowte cessacion They crye. 
1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 985 The Cessation of the 
Oracles. 1615 G.Sanpys /'vav. 7 The cessation of traf- 
ficke with the Mahometans. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay’s 
Argents 128 These are, as it were cessations from Armes, 
with which sometimes wee doe beguile our common griefs. 
1641 Baker Chron, Hen, V1 an.1450(R.) Jack Cade affirm- 
ing no cessation of arms, unless the King in person would 
hear the grievances of the subject. 1725 Pore Ocdyrss. xx. 
387 A long cessation of discourse ensu'd. 1748 Anson Voyage 
iu. i, 301 The cessation of the storm, 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch. Scoté. u,v. 182 Cessation from work in all the schools. 

+b. ellipt. = Cessation of or from arms (see in 
pree.): suspension of hostilities ; armistice, truce: 
also in com. as cessalion-breaker. Obs. 

1645 Aung’s Cab, Opened in Select. Harletan Misc. (1793) 
353 Ihe eminent inevitable necessity, which caused me to 
make the Irish cessation. 1653 Hotcrort /rocopins 1. 46 
They gave Hostages for observing the Cessation. 1736 
Carte Ormonde 11, 285 To join with general Preston for 
suppressing and reducing the cessation-breakers. 1755 — 
list. Eng. \V. 479 After the cessation for that county 
[Cheshire] and Lancashire had been annulled. 

+2. A eeasing to hold office. Ods. 

1460 CapGRave Chiro. 272 On Mihelmesse day, the Kyng 
..red the Act of his Cessacion before these lordis. 1640 
Be. Hace £pesc. 1. $12 If any Bishop .. shall there keep 
him against this decreed Cessation, Let htin .. be barred 
from Communion. 

+ 3. Desistence from action ; inaetivity, idleness. 

1603 Fiorio Alontaigne 1. x. (1632) 576 They accuse my 
cessation, when as all the world was convicted of too muc 
doing. 1613 R.C. Zable Alph., Cessation, rest, idleness. 
1697 DrybEen Vjx¢. Georg. 1. 109 The spent Earth inay gather 
heart again; And, better’d by Cessation, bear the Grain. 

||\Cessavit (sesé'vit). (Lat. ard sing. perf. of 
cessaré ~ CEASE v., CESS 7.2 t.] A writ so called, 
originating in Stat. 6 Edw. I. and abolished by 3 
and 4 Wm. 1V. (See quot. andcf. Cesszv.*, CESSER.) 

1955 Pernins Prof Bk. v. § 389 The Lord bringeth a 
Cessavit and doth recover. 1641 Zermes de la Ley 50. 
1768 Brackstone Comm. 11. 232 The writ of cessavit: 
which lies, by the statutes of Glocester ..and of Westm. 2 
.. when a man who holds lands of a lord by rent or other 
services, neglects or ceases to perform his services for two 
years together. 1809 Tomutns Law Dict. s.v., If the lord 
distrains pending the writ of cessavit against his tenant, the 
writ shall abate. 

Cesse, obs. form of CEASE, SEISE. 

Cessement, var. of CEssMENT. Ods. 

Cesser (se‘so1). Also 6 ceasser, 6, 9 (incor- 
rectly) cessor. [a. F. cesser to cease; the infin. 
being used subst. as in érover, miisnomer.} 

1, Law. Ccasing (of a tenant to pay rent, or 
perform legal duties, for the space of two years. 

1531 Dial. Laws of Eng. i. xxxiv. (1638) 122 The suffer- 
ance of the Abbot onely may disherit the house, as by his 
ceasser. 1§55 Pernins Prof. Bk. v. § 389 (1642) 168 The 
cessor doth not lye in any act done by the husband. 1741 
T. Rosinson Gavelhind ww. 42 The Lord may enter for the 
Cesser of his Tenant. 1755 Carty ///st. Eng. IV. 21 Upon 
a Cesser in the king’s case, no receipt for 100 years together 
would make it good or hinder the estate from being 
avoided. 

2. A coming to an end; cessation, termination. 

1809 Tometss Law Dict., Cessure, or cesser, ceasing, 


CESSION. 


giving over; or departing from, 1844 Witiass Aea/ 
Prop. (1877) 412 If a proviso for cesser of the term should 
not be inserted in the deed by which it is created. 1883 
J. Payne 1001 Nes. IIT. 172 Wherefore it is God's gitt 
to thee, for the cesser of thine ill fortune. 1884 1.». 
Co.eripce in Law Times Rep. 8 Mar. 48/1 There is a con 
dition in the charter-party providing for a cesser of the 
liability of the charterers as soon as the cargo is on board. 

+3. Vaeation of office, abdication; = CESSION 2, 

1689 /'reposals in 7th Coll. Papers Pres, Funct AG. 
1 ‘This seems to be a Cesser of this Government, und may 
amount to as much as if he had died 1689 Com ad. S neces 
stou & Adley. 6 ‘Vo comprehend all kinds of Cesser fron 
the Government, whether by Death or otherwise. 

Cesser, var. of CEsson, SESSOR. 

[(Cesshery, error for CosHEny, 

crs80 J. Hooker Six /’. Carciv in Archrol, XXVIII 134 
Cessheries and cesses, and suche other Ireshe customes. } 

+ Cessibility. Vés. [f. next: sce -1ty.) The 
quality of being cessible ; yieldingness. 

1645 Dicuv Nat. Bodies ix. (1658) 92 If the subject strucken 
be of a proportionate cessibility, 1 scemeth to dull and 
deaden We stroke. 1658 R. Wintr tr. Digsy's Sound. 
Symp. (1660 27 ‘The density, and figure, of the des-ending 
body acting upon the cetibilicy of the medium. 

+ Ce'ssible, 2. Obs. rare. [as if ad. L. *ce.- 
stbilis, {. cess-us, pa. pple. of cédtre to yield; see 
“BLE. Cf. 16th e. F. cesstbde ‘that may be given 
up’.] Yielding; ready io yield or give way. 

1645 Dicuy Nat. Bodies ix. (1658: 93 If the parts of the 
strucken body be so easily cessible, as without difficulty 
the stroke can divide thein, then it enters into such a body 

Cessing (se'sin), vb. sb.! Obs. exe. Hist. [I. 
Cress v.l 4-1ne 1] The levying of a eess; rating. 

1882 J, ‘Tayvtor Sc. Covenanters 50 linings and cessing» 
for causes for which there are no warranty. 

+ Ce-ssing, vé/. sb.2 Obs. [f. Cress v.2 + -1nG 1] 

1. Vhe ceasing to perform legal duties; =Cks- 
SER 1. 

1570°6 Lamparve /'eranb, Kent (1826) 498 The Lord, 
after such a Cessing, ought... to seeke .. whether any di+ 
tresse may be found upon the Tenement, or No. 1641 
Termes dela Ley 175 By this word Gavelet the Lord shall 
have the land for the cessing of the Tenant. 

2. Cession, surrender, abdication. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliii. 328 The peple woundred 
of the cesyng and resyznyng of pope felix to nycholas. 

3. Stopping, stoppage. 

1g12 Act 4 //en. VIII, c.19 Preamb , Oure seid holye Fader 
..for the cessyng of the seid Scisme and errours hath. .sent 
for ayde. .into oure seid Sovereign l,orde. 

|| Cessio bonorum L. ‘cession of goods’, 
Crssion 3 b: in Se. Law, a legal procceding by 
which a debtor is entitled to be Iree from imprison- 
ment, if innocent of fraud, on surrendering his 
whole means and estate to his ereditors. 

Se. Newspr. (heading) Bankruptcies and Cessio Bonorunt. 

Cession (se‘fon). [a. F. cession, ad. L. cession- 
em, f. cessus, pa. pple. of cédére to yield.) 

+1. The action of giving way or yiclding: a. tu 
physical force or pressure. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 354 They both {Flame and Air] have 
quickness of Motion, and facility of Cession, much alike. 
1660 Bovie New Lap. Phys.-Mech. i. 36 It is the equal 
pressure of the Air on all sides upon the Bodies that are in 
it, Which causes the easie Cession of its parts. 1693 T'yreri.i 
Law of Nat, 52 Vhat Cession or giving place to each other, 
which is so necessary for the performance of their motions. 

+ b. to moral foree, persuasion, or temptation. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Autichr. uw. vi. 50 Certaine cessions 
of the godly, who yelded even to the very doing of certa:ne 
things imposed on them. 1612 Bacon Vain-glory, Fss. 
(Arb.) 464 Excusations, cessions, modesty it selfe well go- 
uerned, are but arts of ostentation, 

+2. The vacating of an office either by retire- 
ment or death; a ceasing to hold office. Oés. 

1608 Br. J. Kinc Ser. S. Mary's Oxf. 5 There are two per- 
sons, Dauid and Salomon, and accordingly two partes first 
the cession or decease of the one, secondly the succession 
and supply of the other. 1683 Sri. Spec. 65 By the Cession 
of many little Princes, these Petty Kingdoms were united, 
and greater Monarchies created. 1718 Hickrs & NeLsos 
J. Aettlewell. ix. 31 The Fellowship. .vacant by the Ces 
sion of Mr. John Radcliffe. 1738 Waruurton Jit. Lega. 
(1741 11, 408 The cession was in consequence of his [God's] 
own declaration to Samuel. ; 

b. £ccl. Law. ‘One manner of vaeating or void- 
ing an ecclesiastical benefiee’; sec quots. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 50 When an Ecclesiastical] person 
is created Bishop, or when a Parson of a Parsonage taketh 
another Benefice without dispensation or otherwise net 
qualified. .their first Benefices are. said to become void by 
cession. 1809 ‘Tomins Law Dict, Cessivn, in the case of 
bishops does not take place till consecration. 

3. The action of eeding, or surrendering to 
another, rights, property or anything to which one 
has a title or claim; also giving up anything in 


eomplianee with a demand ; concession. 

c 1440 L'romp. Part. 67 Cessyone, cessir. ¢ 1600 SWis- 
BURN Sfousals (1686 179 Who hath no dirett action 
without Cession, or grant first made by the Proctor. 1775 
Jounsoy in Boswel/ 1831) LIE. 106 Not .that you had per- 
sonally made any cession of the rights of your house. 1788 
‘T. Jerverson Writ. 1859 Hl. 458 They will make great 
cessions to the people, rather than small ones to the parlia- 
ment, 1848 ArNouLD War. /asur. ui. vi. 1860 11 853 It 
notice of abandonment have been duly given, a deed «f 
cession, or formal transfer, is unnecessary. 1867 Freesas 
Norm, Cong. 1876) 1. iv 233 Notwithstanding his former 
cession of hts rights. 


CESSIONARY. 


b. Civil? Law. The voluntary surrender by a 
debtor of all his effects to his creditors. (L. cesszo 
bonorun.) 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 429 The manner of 
Cedere bonis, or to make cession of goods, is verie hainous, 
and of wonderfull disgrace. 1751 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., The 
Cession originally carried with it a mark of infamy, and 
obliged the person to wear a green cap or bonnet. 1768 
Brackstone Comm. 11. 473, 1 mean the law of cession, in- 
troduced by the christian emperors; whereby if a debtor 
ceded, or yielded up, all his fortune to his creditors, he was 
secured from being dragged to a gaol. 

c. The ceding, giving up, or ‘handing over’ of 
a portion of territory to another ruler or state. 
Sometimes concr. a portion of territory surrendered. 

1678 TempLe Let. Lad, Treasurer, Sept. (R.) To write 
..about the..cession of Maestricht. 1772 PENNANT Yours 
Scot. (1774) 207 Content to make a cession of the islands to 
Alexander 111. 1803 Wettincron Let. in Gurw. Disf. I. 
624 The troops which are hereafter to occupy the Marhatta 
cessions to the southward. 1862 Lp. BroucHam rit. Coust. 
App. iii, 432 All treaties for any cession or exchange of 
territory must be ratified by the Legislature. 1879 Lussock 
Addr. Pol.& Educ. i. 9 We reluctantly consented to accept 
the cession of the Fiji Islands. 

| Misused for CESSATION. 

c1800 K. Wuite Rem. (1837) 407 A golden age and its 
cession, 

|| Cessionai‘re. [F., f. cess’ov = prec.] =next 2. 

1881 Daily Tel, 1 Feb., The party interested, his succes- 
sors, cessionaires, or legal representatives. 

Cessionary (se‘fonari). [ad. med.L. cession- 
art-us, f. L. cessto (bonoriunz) yielding up of goods: 
see -ARY.] 

+1. A bankrupt who makes cesséo bonoruim. Obs. 

1611 CoTar., Cessiounaire, a cessionarie ; one that aban- 
dons, or giues vp his goods..who though hee looseth his 
credit thereby, yet is hee not held so base as a bankrupt. 
1632 SHERWoop, Acessionarie Bankerout, which renounceth 
his goods in open court, cesstonaire. [Similarly in BatLey, 
Jounson, and mod. Dicts. as ad7.] 1694 FALLe Fersey iv. 
111 The last Creditor is asked whether he will substitute, 
or put himself in the place of the Cessionary. 

2. One to whom an assignment has been legally 
made; an assignee. 

1754 Erskine /’rtuc. Sc. Law (1809) 342 He who grants 
the assignation is called the cedent, and he who receives it, 
the assignee or cessionary. 1818 Co1LEBRooKE Odlig. & 
Contracts 1. 210 The right passes .. from the cedent to the 
cessionary. 1880 MuirHEAD Gazus u. $ 35 The cessionary 
becomes heir just as if the inheritance had devolved upon 
him by operation of law. 

+Ce‘ssioner. Sc. Ols. Also 6-7 -ar, -are. 
[f. as prec.] The person to whom a cession of pro- 
perty is legally made; an assignee ; =CESSIONARY. 

1491 Acta Domin, Audit. 158 (Jam.) As Cessionare and as- 
signay to Schir Andrew Purves. 1565 Aberdeen Reg. V.26 
(Jam.) His assignay, cessionar & donatour. 1652 Z. Boyp 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/1 My lawful cessioners and 
assigneyes. | 

+ Ce'ssive, a. O6s. rare. [f. L. cess- ppl. stem 
of cédére to yield +-1vE.] Ofa yielding quality., 

1678 R. Russert Geder uu. 1. x. 168 Softness by Sul- 
phur is Cessive, but Softness by Argentrive is Extensive. 

+Ce‘ssment. O/s. Also 6 cesm-, 7 ceas-, 
ceassement. [var. spelling of SESSMENT, aphetic 
f, ASSESSMENT.] = ASSESSMENT, 

¢ 1540-1660 [see SessmENT]. 1584 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 
16 [tem receaved a cesment for mending the leades, xiijs. 
vjd@. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3) Cessement, tribute. 
1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. u. xii. 113 The Tholousans 
.. made a great ceassement of money, which was gathered 
and leuied, but with great difficultie. 1635 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 97 A ceasment of sex penns a pound, 1645 J/ar- 
tin’s Echo in Prynne Discov. New Blazing-Stars 44 1s it 
not you that pay all the Taxes, Cessements, and oppressions 
whatsoever. 1721-33 Stryre Acct. Mem. (1. 1. 1. ii, 261 
To put their said order and cessement in writing. 

+ Ce‘ssor !. Ods. Also 6 -ar, -er. [f. CESsv.! 
+-ER, -oR.] One who determines the amount of 
a cess; = ASSESSOR 3 4. 

1865-78 Cooper Shesaur., Censor, a cessar; one that 
valueth or mustreth, 1580 Hottysanp Jveas. Fr. Tong 
Censenr,a Cesser. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 221 The 
Sessors of the People. 1596 SrexseR Sfate Jred. 505 The 
corruption of victuallers, cessors and purveyors. 

Cessor ® (se’sp1, -01). Law. [f. Cress v.2 + -or.] 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Cessor, in law, one dilatory, and 
delinquent in his duty or service, and is liable to have the 
writ Cessavit brought against him. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict, 

Cessor, erron. f. CESSER. 

Cesspipe (se's,peip). [f cess in CESSPOOL + 
Pire.] A pipe for carrying off the overflow from 
cess-pools, sinks, or drains. 

Cesspit (ses pit). [f- as prec. + Pir.] =A pit 
for the reception of night-soil and refuse ; a midden. 

1864 R. A. ArnoLp Cotton Fam. 440 The deep cesspool 
system is bad enough, but the middens or cesspits of the 
cotton districts are a very great deal worse. 1884 Law 
Times Reports 19 Apr. 230/2 The defendant, owning one 
well, hegan to use it as acesspit. 1887 Melbourne Daily 
Telegraph, A sum .. flung yearly into the cesspit of this 
single vice ! 

Cesspool ‘se's,p#l). Forms: 7 cest-, 9 sus-, 
sess-, 8~ cesspool. [Of uncertain derivation. 

The form cesferalle has suggested connexion or popular 
confusion, with SusrirAt breathing hole, air-hole, ventilator, 
q.v. The form cestfool, if genuine (compared with the dial. 
‘cist, a cesspool’ in Halliwell) has suggested that the initial 
clement may be a contraction of cestern, CISTERN, or at 
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least that it has at some time been associated by popular 
etymology with that word. Prof. Skeat compares the form 
suspool with the dial. words sxss ‘hogwash’, soss ‘anything 
dirty or muddy’ (Halliwell); others have proposed deriva- 
tion from CEss sé.4 bog. More suitable is that from It. cesso 
privy (:—L. secessus place of retirement, privy, drain’, esp. 
as this is also commonly used for cesséxo the solid contents 
of the cesso, ‘materie grosse che si cavano dalle cloache 
delle case, che servano per ingrasso dei terreni’’({.a Crusca’. 
The spelling sess-food taken with the essential meaning of 
a ‘pool for the retention of sediment’, might indicate con- 
nexion with L. sedére, sess-z2 in sense ‘to sink, settle 
down’. But all these are merely suggestions, calling for 
further evidence. ] 

1, Asmall well or excavation made in the bottom 
of a drain, under a grating, to collect and retain 
the sand or gravel carried by the stream. 

[r583 in Bacon Annalls of Ipswiche (1884) Cesperalle 
to be made for stopping of filthe by the brooke.] 

1671 Act Common Council Lond. 27 Oct. P 5. 18 A Fall or 
Cestpool of convenient bigness shall be made ..to every 
Grate of the Common Sewer..to receive the Sand or Gravel 
coming to the same, so to prevent the choaking thereof. 
1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Butld. 592/2 Sesspool, or Cess- 
pool, a deep hole or well, under the mouth of a drain, for 
the reception of sediment, etc., by which the drain might be 
choked, 

2. A well sunk to receive the soil from a water- 
closet, kitchen sink, etc.: properly onewhich retains 
the solid matter, and allows the liquid to escape. 

It is sometimes built dry, so that the water escapes by per- 
colation through the joints of the stone or brickwork into 
the surrounding soil, or it is built in mortar, and a drain 
formed to carry off the surplus water from near the top of 
it. (Gwilt.) 

1782 Phil. Trans. LX X11. 364 We estimated the fall of 
the drain, from the eastern sink .. to its termination in the 
cess-pool .. at two feet. 1815 T. Forster Atmospheric 
Phenom. (ed. 2)150 The smell of drains and suspools. 1850 
Kincstey Ad. Locke (1876) 11 The horrible stench of the 
cesspools. 31860 Pirsse Lab, Chem, Wonders 98 [1t will] 
render harmless the most offensive cesspool or drain. 

b. (See quot.) 

1871 Daily News 16 Dec., In Yorkshire effluvium-traps 
are frequently called cess-pools. 1883 Parkes Pract. Hy- 
giene (ed. 6) x. 367 The common Mason’s or dip-trap and 
the notorious D trap both of which are simply cess-pools. 

3. fig. (Cf. stk, common sewer, etc.) 

1837 CARLYLE F7, Kev. in. v.i. (L.) The cesspool of agio, now 
in atime of paper money, works witha vivacity unexampled. 
1864 Soc. Sci. Rev. 52 Australia refuses again to be made 
a moral cesspool for England. 1879 Farrar St. Paul(1883) 
235 Seneca. .speaks of Rome as a cesspool of iniquity. 

Hence Cesspoolage [cf. draiuage, sewerage]. 
rare. 

1851 MayHew Loud. Lad. (ed. 2) 11. 491 (Hoppe) Two 
modes of removing the wet refuse of the Metropolis. . sewer- 
age and..cesspoolage. By the system of cesspoolage the 
wet refuse of a household is collected in an adjacent tank, 
and, when the reservoir is full, the contents are removed to 
some other part. 

+Ce‘ssure. Obs. rave. [f. CEss v.2+-URE.] 
a. Cessation, end. b. =CESSER. 

1607 W. S. Puritan 1. (L.) Since the cessure of the wars, 
{ have spent a hundred crowns out of purse. 1809 TomLins 
Law Dict.s.v. Cessavit, In other cases the heir may not 
bring this writ for cessure in the time of his ancestor. 

Cessyone, obs. form of SESSION. 

Cest, ceste. [a. F. ceste, ad. L. cestus.] = 
Cestus |. 

1877 Hanmer Aunc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 110 Of Cestes or 
Wedding Girdles. 1606 Sytvrster Du Bartas, Magnif. 
949 And thy brest Gird’st with a rich and odoriferous cest. 
1675 Cotton Povt. Wks. (1765) 203 Mercury..Whips me 
away her am’rous cest. 1678 Puittips, Cest, a Marriage 
Girdle. 1746 Cottins Ode Poet. Character,To whom prepard 
and bath’d in heaven, The cest of amplest power is given. 
1842 Fraser's Mag. XX V1. 80 The Graces’ charm-conferring 
cest Seems bound around her flower-tipp’d breast. 

+Ceste. Obs. [a. F. ceste.] =Cerstus 2. 

1616 HoLypay Persius 321 They did array their arms and 
hands with the cestes, which were made of the hide of the 
buffie. .fill’d with lead within. 

Cestern(e, obs. form of CISTERN. 

+ Cestes. Ods. vare—'. The game of chess. 

1578 Fiorio First Fruites 8, 1 can play at Cardes, at 
Dyse, at Tables, at Cestes [It. scacci/]. 

Cestoid (sestoid), g. and sé. Also cestode. 
[mod. f. L. cest-us (see CEsTUS!)+-om. Cf. F. 
cestoide, and mod.L. Cestozdea, given to an order 
of Entozoa by Zeder in 1808.] 

A. adj. Ribbon-like: a term applied to certain 
intestinal worms, as the tape-worm. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 137/1 ‘Vhe ovaries in the 
most simple of the Cestoid worms .. are situated in the 
centre of each joint. 1864 /utell. Observ. No. 33. 1096 
Cestoid parasites are not common amongst reptiles. 1870 
Rotteston Anim. Life 137 The cestode many-jointed 
tapeworms. I 

B. sé. A worm of this kind. Also attrzd. The 
mod.L. Cestoidea is sometimes used as plural. 

1837 Penny Cycl. 1X. 461/2 The Cestoid order of Entozoa. 
18s9 fopp Cycl. Anat. V. 27/2 All these cestoids are com- 
plete animals. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 252 Not being 
developed except in the cestoid stage. 1876 BENEDEN 
Anim. Parasites 90 Different Cestoidea, or tape-worms. 

+Ce'ston. Os. [=F. ceston in same sense ; 
deriv. of ceste, Cestust.} .=Crstus}]. 

1583 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 119 Venus .. Posthaste to 
haue God Vulcan's ayde, Solde hiin her Gemmes, and Ceston 
therewithall. 1584 PEELE Arraignn. Paris mi. vi, Alercury. 
Venus, give me your pledge. Vexus. My ceston, or my 
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fan, or both? ¢1611 CHarman /éiad xiv. 181. 1648 HERRICK 
Hesper., Oberon’s Palace, Citherea’s ceston, which All with 
temptation doth bewitch. 

|| Cestracion (sestréisign). Zool. [mod.L., 
invented by Cuvier; cf. Gr. xéorpa name of a kind 
of fish, also xéorpos sharpness, and d«y point.] A 
kind of shark now peculiar to Australia ; the Port 
Jackson shark. It has sharp teeth in front, and 
flat pavement-like teeth behind, and has a spine 
in front of each dorsal fin. 

1876 Pace Adv. 7¢ext-bk. Geol. xvii. 320 Shark-like genera 
resembling the cestracion of Australian seas. 

Cestraciont (sestré'signt), sé. and a. Zool. 
[f. prec.: cf. azzodon, -ont, etc.) Belonging to 
the family of fishes of which the Cestracion is the 
representative. Used also as sb. 

1847 CARPENTER Zood. § 589 The teeth. .not so much flat- 
tened as those of the Cestracionts. 1862 Dana J/an. Geol. 
276 The Cestraciont family of sharks, 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. xiv. 230 Many of the Placoids are Cestraciont fish. 

+ Ce'stred, se'stred, f/. a. Obs. rare. [Cf. 
OE. Jeostrod, ME. Jestred darkened : see THISTER.] 
Obscured, made dark. 

a1300 £. £. Psalter \xxiiiliv]. 20 Ful-filled er pai pa Pat 
sestrede er [Vulg. odscuraté suit] in mirkenes Of erthe, 
/bid. cxxxviii[ix]. 12 For mirkenesses, alle pat be, Noght 
cestred sal be [zon obscurabuntur] fra pe. 

Cestren, -on, obs. ff. CISTERN. 

Cestrian (se'strian), a. [f. Cester, Ceaster, OE. 
forms of Chester +-1AN] Of or pertaining to the 
city of Chester or to Cheshire. 

1703 J. Puitirs Splendid Shilling, A Cargo of famed 
Cestrian Cheese. 1805 SouTHEY J/adoc in cizt. xviii, Holy 
Dee Through Cestrian pastures rolls his tamer stream. 

| Cestrin. Ods. [F. cestrin ‘a kind of yellow 

stone whereof beads are made’ (Cotgr. 1611). 
_ The original of the passage in Rabelais does not speak of 
it as a stone, and French writers have suggested that it 
may have been the resin of the Socotrine aloe, med.L. 
aloes cicatrina.] 

1653 Urounart Radelais 1, xxi, Her Patenotres..made of 
a kind of yellow stone called Cestrin. 

+Ce‘stuan, 2. Ods. [f. Cestu-s?2+-an.] Of 
or pertaining to a boxer’s cestus. 

1711 Brit. Apollo 1{1. No. 144. 2/1 To prevent Cestuan 
Knocks and Bruises. 

|| Cestui (sestwz). Also 6-8 cestuy, pl. ces- 
tuis. [AF., OF. cestu? (demonstr. pron.) that 
person, orig. only accusative (nom. cest) :—late L. 
ecce tstum, with analogical final after cuz, /uz: cf. 
celui.) A person, or the person (who), he (who . 
Only in phrases: 

Cestui que (gui) trust, cestud gue use, more fully 
cestut a que use (=al use de gut) le trust est créd: 
the person for whose benefit or use anything is 
given in trust to another. 

Cestuz (a) gue vie: he on whose life land is held, 
or the person for whose life lands, tenements or 
hereditaments are granted. 

Cestut gue is also used attrib. as sb., and cestez 
gue use as the name of a procedure. 

1555 Perkins Prof. Bé. viii. § 579 When freehold or in- 
heritance of Lands, tenements, etc...are devised by cestuy 
que use. 1670 Birount Law Dict., Cestui qui vie (in true 
French, Cestu? a vie de gui), is he for whose life any Land 
or Tenement is granted. 1714 Act 13 Anne c. 13 § 4 in 
Oxf. & Camb. Enactui. 61 Such person or persons as they 
have reason to believe to be the cestuyque trust of the 
advowson. 1789 Bentuam Princ, Legisi. xviii. § 25 note, 
The phrase in full length would run in some such manner 
as this, cestuy al use de qui le trust est créé ; he to whose 
use the trust or benefit is created. In a particular case a 
cestuy que trust is called by the Roman Law fidei-commis- 
sarius. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict., Cestui gue use, he to 
whose use any other man is enfeoffed of lands or tenements. 
1844 WiLLiams Real Prop. (1877) 20 The person for whose 
life the land is holden is called the cestui gue vie. 1853 
Wuarton Pennsylv. Digest 11. 781 If a trustee invest trust 
money in land, the cestuz gui trust may at his option accept 
the land or refuse it. 1858 Lp. St. Lronarps Handy Bk. 
Prop. Law xxi. 159 There are few social questions of more 
importance than... the relation between trustees and their 
cestuis que trust. .or the persons for whom they are trustees. 
1859 Hetrs Friends in C. Ser. 11. 11. iii. 79 A great many 
cestuigue trusts, 

| Cestus ! (se'stts). Also cestos. [L. cestus, 
ad. Gr. xeoT¢s ; properly vbl. adj., ‘ stitched ’.] 

A belt or girdle for the waist ; particularly that 
worn by a bride in ancient times. 

1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 236 For Cestus signi- 
fieth the Marriage girdle which the Bride did weare. 1736 
Baitey \Folio\, Cestus,a Marriage-girdle, that of old Times 
the Bride used to wear, and the Bridegroom unloosed on 
the Wedding-night. 1778 Sin N. Wraxatt North. Coxrts 
(Warsaw) The princess wore round her waist a girdle or 
cestus of silk, nine inches broad : it is the zone of the Greeks 
and is still worn in Wallachia. 1870 L’Estrance Miss 
Mitford 1. ii. 40 To complete the set of amethysts by a 
bandeau and tiara, 2 cestus for the waist. 

b. spec. ‘That of Aphrodite or Venus. 

a1661 Hotypay ¥uvenal 130 Like the outragious love of 
Jupiter to Juno, effected by the ca:stus, or girdle of Venus, 
as it is in Homer, Iliad 18. 1709 SteeLe & Appison 7atler 
No. 147 P 3. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 425 Pp 4 Venus, with- 
out any ornament but her own beauties, not so much as her 
own cestus. 3r8so Leitcu tr. Afadler’s Auc, Art § 376. 474 
She also appears half-draped, girding herself with the cestus, 
on coins of Domitian. 


CESTUS. 


C. Jihs_,. esis 

1651 Jer. Vayiror //oly Dying ili. § 6 (L.) As soon as 
that cestus [of lust and wanton appetite], that lascivious 
irdle, is thrown away, then the reins chasten us. 1865 
ARLYLE Freak, Gt. 1X. xx. iii. 295 The brightest jewel in 
the cestus of Polish Liberty is this right of confederating. 


| Cestus2 (sestds). [a. L. castus, commonly 
regarded as anomalously f. cwdére to strike; perh. 
it was an incorrect spelling of ces¢us girdle, band, 
ligature ; see prec.] 

A contrivance consisting of thongs of bull-hide, 
loaded with strips of iron and lead, and wound 
round the hands, Used by Roman boxers as a 
protection and to give greater weight to the blows. 

1734 tr. Roltin's Anc. Hist, (1827) I. 76 The Cestus was a 
kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of straps of leather, and 
plated with brass, lead, or iron. 179: Cowper /fiad xxi. 
774 For thou shalt wield The castus.. never again. 1807 
Rosinson A rcheol. Greca m1. xx. 323 The hands and arms 
of the coinbatants were. .surrounded with thongs of leather 


called cestus, 1870 Bryant /fiad II. xxin. 369 Since thou 
wilt wield No more the cestus. 


Cestvaen, var. of CISTVAEN. 

Cesun, obs. form of SEASON, SEISIN. 

Cesure: see CSURA. 

Cet-, f. L. cétus, Gr. xj ros whale, is used to form 
names of a series of chemical substances derived 
from spermaceti, i.e. sperma ceti whale’s sperm. 
The chief are Cetane (sitéi:n), the paraffin of the 
hexdecyl or cetyl series, C,, H,,, a colourless liquid. 
Cetene (sittin), the olefine of the same series 
(Cy. H,,), formerly called Cety/ene, a colourless oily 
liquid. Cetic a., of the whale, or of spermaceti : 
applied to what was supposed to be a peculiar 
acid resulting from the saponification of cetin, but 
which has been ascertained to be only a mixture of 
margaric acid and cetin. Cetin (sZ‘ti:n), im- 
properly ce¢zne, a white crystalline fatty substance 
(C3, HO) forming the essential part of sper- 
maceti, and used in the manufacture of candles. 
Getine (sz‘tsin), the ethine or acetylene member 
of the cetyl series (C,sH39) also called Hexdecixe, 
and formerly Cetenylene, a colourless liquid lighter 
than water. Cetyl (s7‘til), the hydrocarbon radical 
(Cys L1a3), assumed to exist in Cetic acid, and the 
other members of the Cety/, or Cetylic seties: 
among these arc Cety/ or Cetylic Alcohol, a white 
crystalline substance (C,,H3;-OH), also called 
ethal; cetyl hydride = Cetane ; cetyl-salt any salt of 
cetyl, as cetyl-acetate, cetyl-palmitate. Ce'tyla- 
mine (see quot.). Ce‘tylate, a compound of 
cetyl with a base, as potassium cetylate. Ce'ty- 
lene=Cefcne. Cety lic a., of cetyl, as in Cetylic 
alcohol, Cetylic actd = Cette acid. 

1871 Warts Dict. Chem. 1st Supp. 421 *Cetane or Cetyl 
hydride is one of the constituents of American petroleum. 
1884 Afhenxum: 699/1 Cetane (boiling at 2789). 1838 T. 
Tuomson Cheon. Org. Bodies 322 This new substance has 
been distinguished by Dumas and Peligot by the name of 
*cetene. It is a colourless oily liquid, which stains paper. 
1826 Henry Elem. Chem.‘ 1840) 11. 405 Chevreul separated 
a substance, which he terms *cetic acid. It is a white solid, 
fusible at nearly the same point as spermaceti. 1836 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXIX. 310 One of three acids, either the oleic, 
marganritic, or cetic; the first being contained in oils, the 
second in animal fats, the third in spermaceti, 1836-9 
Toop Cyct. Anat. 11. 234/1 It deposits the purified sperma- 
ceti in white crystalline scales, and in this state, Chevreul 
terms it *Cetine. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 724 
It has nearly the feel of cetin. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. 

94 Nearly pure cetin obtained, mixed with oil, from the 
fexd of the sperm whale. 1868 Rovre & Heapianp Mat. 
Med. (ed. 5) 730 Ethal is also called Cetylic Alcohol, for it 
seems to be the hydrated oxide of a radical called *cetyle. 
1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 610 Cetyl alcohol, or Ethal, is 
a white crystalline mass, which melts at about 50°. 1850 
Dauseny Atom. The. vii. ed. 2) 229 Spermaceti is a com- 
pound of cetylic acid with the oxide of cetyle. 1863-79 
Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 840 *Cetylamines .. bases formed by 
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the substitution of cetyl in place of hydisgen in a molecule 
of ammonia. 1880 Athenzuon 27 Nov. 713/1 ‘he authors 
«have thus prepared aluminic methylate. .*cetylate, etc. 
1864 H.Sruncer Brot. 1.6 *Cetylene is a liquid which boils 
at 527°. ¢1865 Letnesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 97/2 A fatty acid 
(*cetytic), which fuses at 131°, 

| Cetacea (sité'fia), 5d. p2. Zool. [mod.L., 
f. cétus, a. Gr. #pTos whale; see -ACEA.] 

The order of marine Mammalia containing the 
whales and their congeners. 

1830 Lyett Princ, Geol, 1.151 The bones of whales and 
other cetacea. 1833 Sir C. Bert //and \cd. 3) 110 In the 
Cetacea ..we have mammalia unprovided with hind feet. 
1865 Gosse Land § Sea (1874) 168 [Foraminifers and Dia- 
toms] constitute the principal sustenance of the giant Ceta- 
cea. 

Cetacean (sit2'-fiin’, a. and sb. Zool. [f. prec. 
+-AN (see -ACEAN), forming a sing. to prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Cetacea. 

1850 Tana Geof. App. i. 722 Fragments of other cetacean 
bones. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. (1863) 1. ii. 49 The 
cetacean remains lay above the highest tide level. ; 

B. An animal belonging to the Cefacea to which 
word this supplies a singular). 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 562/2 The horizontal position of 
the tail-fin at once distinguishes the cetacean from the fish. 

Cetaceous (sité!fas), a. Zool. Also 7 ceta- 
cious, (erron.) setaceous. [f. as prec.; see 
-acEous.] Belonging to the order Cefacea ; of the 
whale kind, of the nature of the whale. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send, Ef. 203 Cetacious and carti- 
lagineous fishes. 1660 Boyte Mew Exp. Phys.-Mech. Di- 
gress. 370 Such [fishes] as are not Setaceous .. have not 
Respiration, properly so call’d. 1759 B. StitvincFLEET 
Mise. Tracts (1762) 84 The cetaceous fish have warm blood, 
and they bring forth their young alive, and suckle them. 
1802 Binci.ry Anim, Biog. (1813) 1. 19 The Cetaceous Ani- 
mals..Linnzus's seventh Order of Mammalia. 

transf. 1862 B. Tayior flome & Abr. Ser. 1. 418, I sus- 
pected a huge cetaceous mirthfulness behind this repose. 

+ Ce'taries, sd. f/. Obs. [app.ad.L. céarius 
pertaining to fish, sé. a fishmonger, f. céfus sea- 
monster, whale.] Provisions of the nature of fish. 

1661 Lovett Amin. & Alin. 196 Cows, Asses, Doggs, 
Dog. fishes, and all cetaries salted have made many Idiots. 

Cete! (sit). [a. OF. cete, fom., ad. L. cétus 
whale, in pl. céé neut. a. Gr. e977, enTea Whales: 
sec quot. 1802.) A whale, a sea-monster. 

c1220 Bestiary §13in O. E. Misc. 16 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chaueles luked. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xi. xxvi. 
(1495) 463 The whale is callyd Cete. 1802 BinGtey Asim. 
Biog. (1813) 1. 22 Cete or Whales. 1854 BApuAM Haliext. 
20s This real cete of a scomber measured thirty-two feet 
lengthways, and had..a girth of sixteen feet. 


+Cete.2 Obs. [possibly ad.L. ce¢us (in med. 
spelling ce‘s) meeting, assembly, company.] A 
‘company’ of badgers. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vja, A Cete of Graies. 1801 StrutT 
Sports & Past. 1.1.19. [1886 Standard 13 Oct., Keeping 
what the old writers used to call a ‘ cete Be talber il 

Cetene, Chem.: see CET-. 

Ceteosaur, -us (sitz,osde1, -spe"rs), Palxont. 
[ad. mod.L. céeosaurus, {. Gr. KATOs (gen. en TEO-s) 
whale + cavpos lizard.} A gigantic fossil saurian, 
whose remains are found in the oolite and chalk. 

1872 CarPENTER in Gd. Words 700 In. .{the great Oolitic 
formation] we have remains of gigantic Reptiles (such as the 
Cetiosaurus). ie Le Conte Elem. Geot. (1879) 433 The 
Ceteosaur (Whate.-lizard) was probably the largest reptile. . 
which has ever existed. 

Bot. 


Ceterach (se‘térxk). Also 6 cetrac, 
6-7 citterach(e, 7 ceteratche, cetrache. [a. 
med.L. ceterach, ceterah (Du Cange), in F. cétérac, 
It. cetracca, citracca, med. Gr. «tTapax ; the origin 
has been variously songht in Arabic and in Celtic.]} 

A genus of ferns, having the back of the fronds 
thickly covered with scales among which the sori 
are hidden. One small species with simply pinnate 
fronds, C. officinarum, Scale-fern or Miltwaste 
(formerly Grammitis) is a native of Britain. 


H, a consonantal digraph, which in various 
languages (e.g. Welsh, Spanish, Bohemian) 
is treated as a distinct letter, placed in the Alphabet 
after C. In English it is not so treated formally, 
but in its characteristic and proper sound (t{) which 
it has in all native words, it practically adds an 
additional symbol to the alphabet. It has, how- 
ever, in English other values ; viz. those in chy/e, 
and champagne, which might be expressed other- 
wise by 4 and sf; and that in /och, which occurs 
only in Scotch, Welsh, or foreign words. 

The combination CH was foreign to native Roman 
spelling ; it was introduced to represent the Greek 
aspirate or affricate X (as @, , were similarly re- 
presented by TH, PH). In Latin practice, how- 
ever, simple ¢ was often substituted, e.g. yap7ns, 
charta, carta, xatpépuddov, cherephyllum, cwre- 
folium, and this represented the actual pronun- 
ciation, for in the development of the Romanic 
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CH. 


tsst Turner //erbat 1. Eva, The leues of Ceterach., 
made hote in vynegre, and dronken of.. waste vp the mylt. 
1565-78 Coorer FAesaur. s.v. Scolopendrinum, Vhat the 
Apothecaries call Cetrac. 1578 Lyre Dodoens ui. \xvii. 408 
This herbe is called. .in Enghsh Scaleferne..Ceterach, aud 
Myltewaste. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. iv. 1. iii, Cete- 
ratche, Mug wort, Liuerwort. 1884 //arper's Mag. Jan. 209 1 
We searched for ferns, finding the rusty ceterach. 

Cetewale, obs. form of SETWALL. 

+Cethegrande. Os. (OF. cete grande great 
whale.] A whale. 


c¢ 1zz0 Bestiary 499 in O. E. Misc. 16 Natura cetegrandie. 
Cethegrande is a fis de moste Sat in water is. 


Cethyn, obs. form of SEETHE. 

Cetic, Cetin, Cetine: see CrT-. 

Ceticide (si'tisaid).  nonce-wid. [f. L. cetus + 
-CIDE, slayer, as in homicide.) A whale-killer. 


1836 Soutury in Life & Corr (1849-50) VI. 317 At Kifler- 
ton we met Scoresby the Ceticide, 


Cetology (srtp'lédzi}. rare. [f. L. cétus or Gr. 
KATOS + -Aoyia: see -LOGY.] That part of zoology 
which treats of the whales. Ifence Cetological c., 
of or pertaining to cetology; Cetologist, one 
versed in cetology. 

185: H. Mewvitre Whale xxxi.147 To project the draught 
of a systematization of cetology. 

Ceton, obs. form of SEToN. 

Cetotolite (s/tgtélait). Palaont. [f Gr. xiros 
whale + ots(w7-) ear + Ai@os stone (sec -LITE).] A 
name given to fossil ear-bones, found with associ- 
ated cetaceous remains, in the Red Crag of Suffolk, 
where they are extensively used for the manufacture 
of superphosphate of potash. 

Cetrac, obs. form of CETERACH, scale-fern. 

Cetrarin se‘trarin, si-). Chem. [f. mod.L. 
cetrarta, generic name of Iceland moss, f. L. cetra 
targe, small shield of leather, so called from the 
shape of the apothecia.} A white crystalline sub- 
stance (C,, H,.O,) forming the bitter principle of 
Iceland moss Cefrarta tslandica). Also called 
Cetrarice (s/tre'rik) acid. 

1861 H. Macaitian Footn. Page Nat.o8 A peculiar astrin- 
gent principle init called cetrarin. 1876 Harvey Vat. Wed. 
362 Cetraric acid is a bitter, colourless, crystalline substance. 
1886 Lancet 15 May 938/2 Large doses of extract of cetrarin 
slightly increase it [the secretion of bile]. 

Cette, cettyn, -ynge, obs. ff. SET, SETTING. 

Cetyl, cetylene, cetylic, ctc.: see CrT-. 

Cevadic (sivedik), a. Chem. [f. next+-1¢c: 
ef. F. cevadigue.] \n cevadte acid, a volatile fatty 
acid found in cevadilla, Also called sabadillic acid. 

1868 Royte & Heaptaxn Mat. .Ved. (ed. 5) 680. 

|| Cevadilla, cebadilla. Also SanapiLva. 
[a. Sp. cebadilla, dim. of cebada barley.) The 
seeds of Asagrxa officinalis, a Mexican plant of 
N.0. Afelanthacex. 

1753 Cuameers Cyct. Supp., Cevaditta, in botany, a name 
used by some authors for.. Indian caustic barley. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 98 Cebadilla seeds were formerly used to destroy 


vermin. 1876 Harvey J/at?. Wed. 391 Cevadilla was known 
to Monardes in 1573. 


Cevene, -yn, etc., obs. ff. Seven, etc. 

Cevy, var. of Civy, Ods., a kind of black sauce. 

Cewe, ceware, obs. ff. Sew, SEWEr. 

Cex’e, cextene, cexty, obs. ff. Six, -TEEN, -Tr. 

Cexteyne, cextrye, obs. ff. Sexton, SacrisTy. 

Ceylie, obs. f. Saiz. 

Ceylle, var. of SE1.£, Oés., bliss. 

Ceylonite, ceylanite (silonait). Min. [a. 
F. ceylanite, {. Ceylan, Fr. form of Ceylon; see -1TE.] 
A ferruginous variety of spinel from Ceylon; Iron- 
Magnesia Spinel. 

1802 Bournon in Pit. Trans. XC. 318 The stone called 
Ceylanite, by Mr. La Metherie..is also sometimes found in 
the sand of Ceylon. 1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. 79 The 
ceylanite which is here mentioned. 1884 Dana .V/0st. 174 
Ceylonite, or iron-magnesia spinel. 


precisely as ¢. But in these languages. the symbol 
ch has been laid hold of for various purposes. 
In Italian it is a supplemental symbol used to 
indicate the hard or (k) sound of ¢ before the 
vowels 7 and ¢, where c itself stands for (tf), as 
in archi (arkz) pl. of arco, cht (ki) :—L. gui. In 
very early French, it also occurs in the writing of 
some dialects, or some scribes, with the value of 
(k); but its typical OF. use was to represent the 
palatalized sound which Central Old French de- 
veloped from original ¢ (k) before a, as in L. car- 
rus, carus, causa, OF. char, chier, chose, but which 
Northern Old French, on the other hand, developed 
fromc before ¢ and 2, as in chertain, cachier, cherise, 
where Central Old French had ¢ (=ts), ceréain, 
chacter, certse. The symbol ch was not used \or 
only accidentally) inOE.; for, although the sound 
(tf) was already developed in English before the 
1othc., it was still written c(e), as in ceosavt, ceaster, 


languages, ch in popularized words was treated | fecc(e)an. But at the Norman Conquest, the symbol 
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ch was introduced from France, and used not only 
for the new French words as charite, richesse, but 
also in the OL. words as in cheosen, chester, fecche, 
etc. This value of the digraph has ever since bcen 
retained in English, while in French the sound 
was at length worn down from (tf to (f), as in 
chief, chef, OF. (thief) now (feof, Eng. chief tif . 
Where the ¢ was originally double, and after a 
short vowel, the carly writing was cch, but subse- 
quently ¢ch, as in OE. wrece ¢ a, ME. wrecche, now 
wretch. After a long vowel, simple c/ is used, as 
in coach, teach, brooch ; but sometimes from various 
historical causes) simple c/ occurs aftcr a short 
vowel, as inyvck, much, and fch rarely) aftera long 
vowel, as in atch. After a consonant preserved or 
lost’ simple ¢/ is used, as in perch, which, such. 

The sound (tf) also occurs in Slavonic and many 
non-European languages, and is usually spelt ch 
in words thence taken into English, as in chadouk, 
chark, cheetah, chintsz, chouse. 

16 
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CH has the sound of ‘k, in words taken from 
Greek (or Hebrew through Greek) directly, or 
through Latin, Italian, or French, as in chasm, 
chimera, chirography', chyle, Rechabite. Only ina 
few of these, which were popular words in Ro- 
manic, e. g. cherub, archbishop, does the (tf) sound 
occur. 

CII has the sound of sé (f) in words from modern 
French; occasionally in words really from Old 
French, which are now erroneously treated as if 
from modern French, as chivalry, champaign. 

CH has also the value of a guttural spirant (x); 
but this is not a native English sound, and is only 
used in English in an accurate pronunciation of 
Scotch, Celtic, Dutch, German, Slavonic, or Ori- 
ental words, in which the sound occurs. This 
sound existed in OE., but was there written 4 (and 
g) as in durh, riht; for this the Norman scribes 
substituted the digraph gh urgh, r7ght , which is 
still retained, though the sound was lost in the 
16-17th century. The same digraph is used to 
represent the Irish guttural spirant in J/ozgh, 
Monaghan, curragh; but the Celtic languages 
themselves use ch (as in Welsh Alachyn/leth and 
Gaelic clachan), and this is followed in Lowland 
Scotch, as in loch, pibroch, broch, tocher. The Old 
Teutonic languages generally used 4 or A for this 
sound, as in Goth. mahts, OS. and OHG. waht, 
OE. meaht ; but ch (rarely £4) was introduced ini- 
tially, in Upper German, for the affricated sound 
of ¢ (k) as chamara (kya'mara), chirthha, chalch, 
whence it was extended to the spirant (x), and 
gradually substituted for the earlier OHG. spelling 
hk, hh ; So that this is now regularly written c/ in 
German and Dutch: cf. Goth. ahfax, OS. and 
OHG., ahéo, OF. eahta, mod.G. and Du. acht eight. 
The same symbol is used for this sound in most 
Slavonic languages which use the Roman alphabet, 
and thus sometimes in the Romanization of Russian 
X (Cherson, Astrachan), and also of the kindred 
sounds in some Eastern languages (where however 
kh is more general) ; and from all these sources it 
enters to some extent into English spelling, though 
the mere English reader usually pronounces it as(k). 
As OE, c(e)-, ¢(@)-, has regularly become ch-, 
these constitute one important section of the CH- 
words in modern English ; another consists of the 
Old French words in ch- from L. ca-. Of the 
rest, the chief are those derived from Gr. words in 
x-, directly, or through L. (Italian, French) cA-. 
The remainder consist of a few words from Sla- 
vonic or non-European languages, or of onomato- 
peeic origin. 

CH initial interchanges with C, K, SH. Since 
Old Northern French retained the ca-, which Cen- 
tral French changed to cha-, che-, French words 
were often adopted in English in both forms, usu- 
ally first from Northern (Norman) French, and 
afterwards from Central French. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other, sometimes both, ofthese have 
survived, see e.g, CAaiTIFF, CAMEL, CasIPION, 
CHAMPION, CANNEL, CHANNEL, CANAL, CHALICE, 
CuHamp, CatcH, CHASE, CHACCHE, CATTLE, CHAT- 
TEL. The Northern English also in certain cases 
resisted the palatalization of OE. c, or took the 
parallel & form of Norse or Low German: hence 
northern caf, Cauk, Kirk, Cart, KEEsLeEp, beside 
southern CHAFF, CHALK, CHURCH, CHURL, CHEES- 
LEP. Cf, on the other hand Kentish chal/f=Catr. 
Confusion between ch, sch, sh, was not infrequent 
in ME., e.g. schin = Cuin, chever =SHiver. This 
was sometimes graphical, but partly also dialectal ; 
there are varieties of northern dialect which still 
use initial (f) for (tf). Variant forms like CHaco, 
SHAKO, CHAGRIN, SHAGREEN, champoo, SHAMPOO, 
are of more recent, and chiefly of phonetic origin. 

+ Ch, ’ch, fron. dial. Obs. Aphetic form of zch, 
utch, southern form of the first personal pronoun 
I, occnrring before verbal forms beginning with a 
vowel, 4, or w; chiefly with auxiliary verbs, but also 
with others ; as in cham (tfam), (earlier zcham) I 
am, cha, chave (earlier zchabbe) I have, chad 1 had, 
chard { heard, chill I will, chold, chud I would, 
chote I wot, ete. 

Found in remains of s. e. (Kentish) dial. in 16th and early 
x7the., in s. w. dialect 16-18th c., and often introduced in 
specimens of dialect speech in the dramatists. Now obso- 
lete; though #fchw7=I will, and xtchy=I, were still heard 
in 1875, in remote parts of Somersetshire. (See Prince 
L. L, Bonaparte in PAil. Soc. Trans. 1875-6 p. 580.) Utchy 
corresponds to the 16th c. Cue; see further under Icu. 

[c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 136, cham be pylgrym. J/éid., Do 
as ychave pe rede.] 1528 More //eresyes 1v. Wks. 278/1 
An olde sage father fole in Kente..said, ye masters, say 


euery man what he wil; cha marked this matter wel as som 
other. /éd., By my fayth maysters quod he,.by the masse 
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cholde twere a faire fish pole. /é/d., Nay byr Ladye mais- 
ters, quod he, yche cannot tell you why, but chote well it 
hath. ¢1530 Reprorne Play Wit §& Sc. (1848) 29 Oh! 
cham a-cold. /éfd., 31 Chyll gotell my moother. 1538 BALE 
Thre Lawes 397 Cha caute a corage of slouth. a1553 
Upatt. Royster D. 1, iii, Chad not so much, i chotte not 
whan: Nere since chwas born. 1575 J. Stitt Gas. 
Gurton 1. iii, Chwere but a noddy to venter where cha no 
neede. 1599 PEELE S?7 Clyom. Wks. III. 85 Jesu! how 
cham berayed. 1605 Suaxs. Lear uv. vi. 239 Chill not let 
go Zir .. and ’chud ha’ bin zwaggerd out of my life. 1633 
B. Jonson Tale of Tx 1. i, "Chamno man’s wife, But reso- 
lute Hilts. 1635 Brome Sfaragus Gard. 1. v. Wks. 1873 
III. 185 Then zay cha bewrai’d the house I coame on. 
c1645 T. Davies Somersetsh. Alan's Compl. 2 (Elworthy 
Exmoor Scolding.)’Chill sell my cart. —’C ham sure that 
niade vs slaues to be. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 4 A 
Western man [would speak it} thus, Chud eat more cheese 
an chad it. 1746 Exmoor Courtship (E.D.S.) 104 Now 
chave a-zeed ye, tes zo good as chad a-eat ye. 

| Cha. Also tcha, chau, chaw. [Chinese (Man- 
darin)ch’a tea. Also in earlier It. cZa(Florio), Russ. 
tchait tea.] The name of TEA in the Mandarin 
dialect of Chinese, which was occasionally used in 
English at the first introduction of the beverage. 
(Some now apply it as a name to the special form 
of rolled tea used in Central Asia. ° 

1616 Cocks Diary I. 215 (Y.', I sent .. a silver chaw pot 
and _a fan to Capt. China wife. 1655 tr. Sesedo's China 
19 Cha is a leaf of a tree in China, about the bigness of 
Mirtle. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Cha. [Hence in Puittirs, 
Kersey, Baitey.] 1658 JZercurius Polt't. 30 Sept. (Advt.) 
That excellent..drink called by the Chineans Tcha, by other 
nations Tay alias Tee. 1742 Baitey, Cha, Tea, which the 
Chinese steeping in Water, use as their common Drink. 
1885 OciILvie, Cia ;Hind.), a kind of tea, rolled up like to- 
bacco, which goes to the interior of Asia. 

Cha, Oés., Ihave: see Cu pron. 

Chaafe, obs. form of CHAFE. 

Chaalamy, var. of Cauamy!, Oés. 

Chaan, chaapt, obs. ff. KHan!, Cuapep. 

Chaar, chaarmer, obs. ff. CHarr, CHARMER. 

+Chaas. Ods. Variant of Cas, ? overthrow, 
fallen mass. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Avts, 7. 162(Harl. MS.) Out of the chaas 
the pilours han hem torn [3 AZ7SS. taas, 3 caas}. 

Chaas, obs. f. CHASE; obs. pa. t. of CHOOSE. 

Chaast, obs. form of CHASTE. 

Chabazite, chabasite (ka ‘bizoit). JAZx. 
Also chabasie, -zie. [A blundered name, which 
ought to be Chalazite ; cited by Dana as first used, 
in form chabazie, by Bosc d’Antic, Journ. d’ Hist. 
NV, 1780, II. 181; formed on *xaatce, an erro- 
neous spelling which stood in the text of the 
Greek treatise A:@:4a or Tlepi Ai@wy (of the pseudo- 
Orpheus @ 400), up to the publication of the ed. 
of Tyrwhitt in 1781. The actual Gr. word is 
xaratie, vocative of yada(tos, which also occurs 
elsewhere in the forms xaAaias, xadalirns ALBos, 
in Latin chaldztus lapis, and chalazzas (Pliny); the 
meaning being ‘hail-stone’, f. Gr. yada(a hail; so 
called from its form and colour (Pliny). The 
erroneous form disappeared a hundred years ago 
from Gr. lexicons and editions, but has been re- 
tained in the vocabulary of the mineralogists.] 

A colourless, or flesh-coloured, mineral occurring, 
widely distributed, in glassy rhombohedral, almost 
cubic crystals, composed chiefly of silica, alumina 
and lime. 

1804 Adin, Rev. III. 311 The chabasie [corresponds] to 
the Zeolytes called cubic. 1814 Attan AZin. Nomen. 
Chabasie, Cubic zeolite. 1822 CLEAVELAND 4772. 392 Cry- 
stals of chabazie are sometimes attached to the interior of 
geodes ofagate, 1843 Portiock Geo/, 219 Chabazite .. ex- 
tending throughout all the basaltic area.” 1850 Dana Geo/. 
ix. 513 Chabazite occurs in the hills..in small unmodified 
rhombohedrons. 1869 PHituirs Vesnv, xi. 305 The beautiful 
natrolites and chabasites, which occupy cavities in basalt at 
the Giant’s Causeway. 

Chabbe: J chabée is sometimes written in ME. 
southern dial. for ichabbe=2ch habbe, I have. 


|| Chablis (fabl7). Also 8 chablee. [Fr., f. 
the name of the small town Chad/7s (Yonne), near 
which it is made.] A celebrated white French 
wine. 

1668 SHADWELL Sx//en Lov. v, Have your cellar full of 
Champaign, Chablee, Burgundy, ¢ 1678 OLpHAM Paraphr. 
Horace’s Odes 1. xxxi, Their Manto, Champagnes, Chablis, 
Frontiniacs tell. 1844 Browninc Gard. Fancies . iv, A 
loaf, Halfa cheese, and a bottle of Chablis, 

Cha'‘bot. “er. Also chalbot. [a. F. chabot 
(the Miller’s Thumb, also //er.), earlier F, cabot 
(see Cazot).] The fish called Miller’s Thumb. 


1610 Guittim Heraldrie i. xxiii. 170 He beareth Or, three 
Chalbots Gules. .A Chalbot fish seemeth to haue the shape of 
aGournard. 1688 R, Hotme Acad. Arm. u. xv. No. 32 
He beareth Azure, a Bul-Head Fish, proper .. with us it is 
most known by tne term.. Millers Thumb; Gull, and a 
Chabot. 1708 Kersey, Chalbot or Chadot (in Heraldry), 
a Fish having a great Head, commonly call’d a Bull-head, 
or Miller’s-Thumb. So 1721-1800 in BaiLey. 


|| Chabouk, -buk (tfa‘buk). [Pers. and Urdi 
ll» chabuk.] A (Persian) horse-whip. Formerly 


commonly anglicized as CHAWBUCK, q. V. 
1815 Moorr Lalla R., Lt, of Harem, Concerning .. the 


CHACONNE. 


chabuk, as connected therewith. 1827 Scorr Surg. Dau, 
xiv, Said Tippoo ‘ Drag forward that Fakir, and cut his robe 
into tatters on his back with your chabouks’, 

Chaeal, obs. form of Jackal. 

Chac-chac. [From the sound.] An instrument 
of noise used by negroes in the West Indies. 

1870 Kinsey in Ga. Hords May 317 The Indian shot.. 
which the Negro grows .. because its hard seed put into a 
bladder furnishes him with that detestable musical instru- 
ment the chac-chac wherewith he accompanies nightly that 
equally detestable instrument the tom-tom. 

+ Chacche, v. Oés. [a. south-Norman F. cha- 
chier (3rd sing. chache) = north-Norm. and Pic. 
cachier, and central OF. chacter; thus, a doublet 
of CatcH and CHasE.] a.=CHASE; b, =Catcu. 

1362 Lanci. P. P/. A. 1. 180 And 3if 3e chacche ly3ere let 
him not a-skape. 138. WyciiF Ws. (1880) 293 Charite 
chacchip men to pis iust jugement. /éid. 431 Lawe & skile 
chacchip men to 3yue to trewe prestis bes dymes. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 748 Cure, for pi kene carpe chache nowe a 
schame. Jé:d. 4227 We mi3t sum connynge per cas chach 
of 3oure wordis. 

Chace, obs. f. CHASE; obs. pa. t. of CHOOSE, 

Chacen, obs. form of CHASTEN. 

Chack tfek), v.! In 6 chak. [In sense 1 
imitative of the sound and action; cf. c/ack ; senses 
2 and 3 may be distinct words.] 

1, Sc. To snap with the teeth; to squeeze or 
crush with a snap of the jaws or by the sudden shut- 
ting of a window, door, drawer, or the like; also 
to make a noise like that of snapping teeth, to 
clack, clatter, click. 

15173 DoucLas -Eneis xu. xii. 152 With hys wyd chaftis 
at hym makis a snak The byt oft falzeis for ocht he do 
mycht And chakkis waist togiddir his wapynnis wycht. 
1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 390 The cais chakkit 
to suddanlie, but ony motion or werk of mortall creaturis. 
1697 CLELAND Poems 35 (Jam.) Some’s teeth for cold did 
chack and chatter. 1801 Hocc Scot, Pastoral 23 (Jam.) 
For .. chackin’ mice, and houkin’ moudies, His match was 
never made. 

2. ‘Used of a horse that beats upon the hand 
when his head is not steady; but he tosses up his 
nose, and shakes it all of a sudden, to avoid the 
subjection of the bridle’ (Bailey Vol. II. 1731; 
and repeated in mod. Dicts.). ? Ods. 

Chack: (tfzek), sd. Sc. [f. prec., or of parallel 
formation.] 

1. The act of chacking (in sense 1). 

2. A ‘bite’ (of food); a snack. 

1818 Scotr Roé Roy xxiv, ‘[An} invitation to come back 
and take part 0’ his family-chack, at ane preceesely.’ 1824 
— Redgaxntlet Let. ix, He.. gives a bit chack of dinner to 
his friends, 1830 Gat Lawrie T. 1v. x. (1849) 18r Take a 
chack of supper. 1852 CarLyLe Zeé. 20 Sept., Glad to get 
to the inn..and there procure some chack of dinner. 

3. A local name of the Wheat-ear, also called 
(from its note) Chack-bird, Chacker, Sronr- 
CHACKER and CHECK. 

1804 Tarras Poems 10 (Jam.) Death—trailt him aff i’ his 
dank car, As dead’s a chackart. 1805 Barry Ovékaey 308 
(Jam.) The White Ear—here denominated the chack. 

Chack, Sc. f. CHEcK wv. 

+ Cha‘ckstone. Oés. 
Sc. CHUCKIESTANE. : 

1611 CotaGr., Cailletean,a chackestone, or little flintstone. 

|| Chacma (tfekma). A kind of baboon ( Cyz0- 
cephalus porcartus) found in S. Africa. 

1835 Penny Cyct. III. 229/2 The Chacma, so called from 
the Horne word T’Chackamma, the aboriginal name of 
this baboon in South Africa .. when full grown, is equal in 
size, and nwch superior in strength, to a common English 
mastiff. bid. 230/1 A full-grown chacma is more than a 
match fortwo good dogs. 1855 Mayne Reip Bush Boys 
447 Totty dispersing the Chacmas. 

Chaco (fz'ko). Also chako, and more usually 
SHAKO, q.v. [a, Magyar csdhé (tfako*); in Ger. 
tschako, Fr. schako (Littré).] A military cap of 
cloth and leather, formerly worn by the infantry 
in the British army, having the form of a truncated 
cone with a peak in front. 

1826 Soldier's Album 11 Snatching up my chaco, I flew 
to the street. 1840 7%es 1 Sept., The cumbersome bear- 
skin cap ..is to be discontinued, and replaced by a smart 
chaco, 1851 Ord. § Regul. R. Engineers § 24. 119 The 
Scales of the Chaco are to be worn under the chin on all 
Parades and Duties under Arms. 1866 Avmy & Navy G. 
29 Sept., he chaco is reported as quite unsuited to the 
climate and hot sun. 

|| Chaconne (fakorn, tfakgn). 37s. Also 7-8 
chacon, 8 chacoon, 9 chacona. [Fr. chaconne, 
ad. Sp. chacona, according to Spanish etymologists, 
ad. Basque chucun pretty.] 

An obsolete dance, or the music to which it was 
danced, moderately slow, and usually in 3-4 time. 
‘The chaconne served as finale to a ballet or an 
opera: it is no longer in use’ (Littré). 

1685 Drypen Aion § A. 1, Chacon, Two Nymphs and 
Triton sing. 1692 SouTHERNE Ji/ives Excuse 1. i, The 
Sonatas and the Chacons which I know. 1721-1800 BaiLey, 
Chaconne, chacoon, a sort of Saraband Dance, the Measure 
of which is always Triple Time. 1774 Hest. ATag. I. 
316 A chaconne, executed by eight principal dancers with 
great ease and agility. 1878 Saturday Pop. Concert Pro- 
gramme Bk. 23 Feb. 1003 A pianoforte accompaniment was 
added to the Chaconne by Mendelssohn. 


(See quot.) Cf. mod. 


CHAD-FARTHING. 


Chad, I had: sce Cu prov. 

Chad, var. of SHAD, a fish. 

+Chad-farthing. 0¢s. [app. from name of 
St. Chad, patron saint of Lichfield.] (See quot.) 

¢ 1588 Comm.-pl. bk. R. Colunibell, Darley Hall, Derbysh. 
{Diocese of Lichfield] in Ref. Axt. I. 255 A dewtye belong- 
ing of oulde tyme to the churches. Every house payd at 
Easter..j farthynge called a waxfarthinge, and another 
called a chaddfarthinge .. the chaddfarthinge to hallow the 
fonte for christining of children and for oyle and creame 
to anoyle sicke folkes wyth. 1806 Harwoop //ist, Lichfield 
10g Called Whitsun-farthings or Pentecostals, because it 
was usually give on Midlent or Whitsunday ; andat Lich- 
field it was called Chad-fenutes or Chad-farthings, in al- 
lusion to the founder of the cathedral. 

Chad-pennies, ‘ pennics paid at the cathedral of 
Lichfield, dedicated to St. Chad, on Whit-Sunday, 
in aid of the repairs’ (Brewer Dict. Phr. & Fable). 

1806 [see preéc.]. 

Chadlock, var. f. CHARLOCK. 

Cheefie, early ME. f. CHAVEL, now JowL. 

Chaer, chaere, obs. ff. CHar, CHA. 

| Chetodon (kitedpn). Zool, Also cheeto- 
dont. [mod.L. f. Gr. xairn hair + dd0vs (d50v7-) 
tooth.) A Linnean genus of spiny-finned fishes 
(modern family Chaetodontide), remarkable for 
their bristle-likc tecth and bright colours. 

e17s0 Hite Hist. Anim. 275 (Jod.) The chatodon varie- 
gated with longitudinal lines and a forked tail. This is a 
native of the American ocean. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, //ist. 
(1790) VI. i. 302 od.) The chatodon or catfish. 1854 OWEN 
in Crre. Sc. (1865) II. 95/2 Setiform teeth are common in 
the fishes thence called Chetodonts. 1887 T. Martin in 
Blackw. Alag. Sept. 402 The prickly roach, the chaetodon 
with him And the hammer fish. 

Chetophorous (kitp'foras), 2. Zool. [f. Gr. 
xaitn hair, mane + -pop-os bearing + -ous: after 
mod.L. chetophora.} ristle-bearing; applicd to 
‘the Annelids which have bristle-bearing foot- 
tubercles, such as tube-worms and sand-worms; 
and also those which have locomotive bristles, 
such as earth-worms’ (Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1877 Huxcey Anat. Juv. An. y.218 Such segmented In- 
Pe cliates as the chztophorous Annelida. 

Cheetopod (kitoppd). Zool. [f. mod.L. chato- 
poda neut. pl. f. as prec.+movs (o8-) foot.] 
Belonging to the order Chatopoda of Annelids, 
marine worms, with bristle-bearing feet. 

1864 Wenster s.v. Lug-worm cites Bairp, A chetopod 


worm, 
Chaf, obs. form of CuarrF sé.1 


Cha‘fant, ¢. //er. [f. CHAFE v.4+-anT!.] Ap- 
plied to a boar when represented as enraged or 
furious. 

1847 Gloss. Brit. Heraldry (Parker), Chafant, enraged, 
applied to the wild boar. 

Chafar(e, -ayre, obs. ff. CHAFFER. 

Chafe (t{zif),v. Forms: 4 chaufe-n, chawffe, 
chafen, 4-6 chauffe, 5 chawfe, 4-6 chauf, 
chaffe, 5-7 chaufe, 6 chaafe, caff(e, chafen, 
6-9 chaff, 5- chafe. /a.7. & pple. 4 chauffede, 
chaufid, chefede, chauffit, 4-6 chaufed, chauf- 
fed, 5 chaufet, chauffid, chaffyd, 6 caffed, 
chafde, chafte, chauft, chafid, 7 chaft, 5-9 
chaffed, 5- chafed. [ME. chaufe-n, a. OF. 
chaufe-r, mod. chauffer to warm= Pr. ca/far, It. 
calefare:—late L. or Rom. *ealefare, contr. from L. 
calefacére to heat, make warm, f. ca/ere to be warm 
+ facére to make. In Eng. the diphthong az was, 
as in other AF. words, reduced to long (4), and this 
in regular phonetic course to (21): cf. gauge, safe, 
Ralph, chamber.) 


I. Transitive senses. 

+1. To warm, heat. Odés. 

1382 Wvcuir /sa. xliv.15 He toc of hem, and is chaufed 
(388 warmed]. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv, A schimnay 
of charcole, to chaufen the kny3te. c1440 4c. Cookery in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 455 Chauf hit over the fyre. 1525 
Lorp Berners Trdiecart cxvi[xii]. 333 His bedde was 
wont to be chafed with a bason with hote coles. ¢ 1535 
Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 940 To caffe or warme, 
chauffer. a1s77 Gascoicne Dulce Bellum inexp. Wks. 
(1587) 123 Whose grease hath molt all caffed as it was. 
1601 Hotcrann Pimy I1. 108 To heat and chaufe any part 
of the bodie. 1657S. Purcuas Pol. Flying-/ns. 331 Waxe 
when it is chafed will take an impression, 1672 MarveLL 
Reh. Transp. 1. 86 It cannot be any vulgar furnace that 
hath chafed so cool a Salamander. 

+ 2. fig. To inflame (the feelings), excite, warm, 
heat. Ods. 

crgas E. £, Allit. P. B.128 Pat he wolde .. cherisch hem 
alle with his cher, & chaufen her Toye. 1393 Lanci. P. Pé. 
C. xv. 68 Leste cheste chaufe ous so and choppe ech man 
Opere. 1483 At. de la Tour (1868) 174 The goddesse of 
loue whiche kyndeleth and chauffeth the amerous hertes. 
¢1500 Melusine (1888) 22 Raymondyn, whiche was chaffed, 
doubted not of hys lyf. 1553 Brenpe Q. Curtius Uvij, 
When he was chafed with drinking. 1682 Bunyan f/oly 
War 8: Their continuing in rebellion did but chafe and 
heat the spirit of the Captains. 1691 HartcLirre Virtues 
79 The use now made of it (Dancing]..serves only to chaff 
the Blood. 1716 Horneck Cruct/. Jesus 9 The Heart must 
be prepared, the Soul chafed, the Affections warmed. 


8. To rub with the hand ; es. to rub (a person’s 
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ltmbs, ctc.; in order to restore warmth or scn- 
sation. 5 
1440 Promp, Parv, 68 Chafyn or rubbyn, /rico. 1551 T. 
Wicson Logtke 10 Waxe chaufed with the handes is made 
softer. 1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxiv. (1887) 122 The 
vse of chafing, and rubbing the body. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) I. xvi. 284 Ile took his arms .. and chafed and rubbed 
them with his hands. 1842 Tennyson Morte d’Arth. 211 
She .. laid his head upon her lap .. and chafed his hands. 
1877 Bryant Lit, People of Snow 290 They..bore her home, 
and chafed he tender limbs. 
absol, 1742 Fiecvwne J. Andrews u.v, She fell to chafing 
more violently. 1879 Browninc /va /v. 54 Chafe away, 
keep chafing, for she moans: She’s coining to! 
4. To rub so as to abrade or injure the surface; 
to fret, gall. 
1526 Prler. Perf. \W.de W. 1531) 256 All his ioyntes were 
. losed..his body so chafed. a1547 SurREY “nesd Ww. 535 
With their [ants’] travaile chafed is eche pathe. 1602 
Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 136 Wiche old book was frett and 
chafed. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., Seamen say.. 
The Cable is chafed in the Hawse, when it is fretted or 
begun to be worn out there. 1787 ‘G. Gampano’ Acad. 
Horsem, (1809) 31 The flap of your saddle .. chafing you 
between the confines of the boot and breeches. 1856 Kane 
Arct, Expl. \1. xxvi. 264 All the boats were badly chafed. 
1861 Fo. Nicutincae Nursing 92 How easily its tender 
skin gets chafed. ; 
b. With some mixture of sensc 10 (to rage, fume). 
1813 Scott Kokedy ut. vii, He.. May view [the torrent) 
chafe her waves to spray, O’er every rock. 
5. fig. To heat or ruffle in temper ; to vex, irritate. 
?a1400 Arthur 95 Arthour was chafed & wexed wrothe. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of 4.1. xxiv. 75 To theym that be fyrst 
chaffed and angry. 1490 — Eneydos xxvil.g7 Whan the 
see was well chafted and..ayenst them sore moeued. 1596 
Suaks. Tam, Shr, w. i. 243, 1 chafe you if I tarrie. Let 
me go. 1611 Bipte 2 Sa. xvii. 8. 1635 N.R. tr. Cam- 
den’s Ilist. Eliz. 1. 73 Being frustrate of his hope, and sore 
chafed in minde. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 313 The youth 
was chaffed, and with disdain Refused to touch his harp 
again, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop lix. 267 Vo chafe and 
vex me is a part of her nature. 
+6. To scold. Obs. 
c1485 £. E. A/tsc. (1855) 1x For his hyre he doth me 
chawfe. 1549 Latimer Seva. bef. Edw. VJ, vii. (Arb.) 197 
We wyll..chyde, braule, fume, chaufe, and backbite them. 
1637 Gitcesrie Eng. Pop. Cerem. it. vi. 104 The Parret .. 
being beaten and chaffed, returneth to its owne naturall 
voice. ¢1677 TempP_e in Courtenay Ave. (1836) 1. 499 The 
King .. chafing us for spending him so much money, and 
doing nothing. 
b. slang. (See quot.; an ironical use of 1 or 3 
or other prec. sense: cf. ANOINT.) 
1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 36. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant, 
Crew, Chaft, well beaten or bang’d. 
Il. Intransitive senses. 
+ 7. To become warm or hot. Ods. 
1393 Lancv. P. Pl. C. xvi. 49 Then grace sholde growe 
.. And charite, pat child is now sholde chaufen of him-self. 
c1450 Merlin 283 The day be-gan to chauffe, and the sonne 
was risen right high. r525 Lp. Berners Frorss. II. 
ciit. [xcix.] 30r The dayes chafed meruaylously, for it was 
aboute mydsomer. 1581: J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 
407 He so chaufeth and moyleth in sturryng the coales. 
+ 8. ?To spoil by heating, to undergo decompo- 
sition (? by heating or rubbing). Oés. 
2a1400 Morte Arth. 2301 They bussche[d] and bawmede 
paire honourliche kynges, Sewed theme in sendelle sexti 
faulde aftire, Lappede them in lede, lesse that they schulde 
Chawnge or chawffe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. xcv. 
(1634) 169 Then laid them in chests of lead, because they 
should not chafe nor savour, 
9. To rub; to press or strike with friction (ov, 
upon, against). (Often with mixture of other 


notions: cf. 10 c.) 

1605 SHaks, Lear iv. vi. 2x The murmuring Surge, That 
on th’ vnnumbred idle Pebble chafes. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., Seamen say, a Ropechafes, when it galls or frets, 
by rubbing against any rough and hard thing. 1805 Scotr 
Last Minstr.1. xii, Is it the roar of Teviot’s tide, That 
chafes against the scaur’s red side? 1855 Maury P/ys. 
Geog. Sea xiv. § 599 If the currents chafe upon it, 1861 
Hotvann Less. Life xiii. 178 As a caged bear chafes.. 
an the walls of his cell. 

O. fig. To wax warm (in temper); to be angry, 
to rage; now usually, to display irritation of tem- 
per and impatience of restraint or obstacles, by 
fuming, fretting, and worrying oneself or others. 

1525 Lv. Berners 7oiss. 11. cxxiti. [cxtx.] 348 If ye fynde 
hym harde and highe of wordes, chafe not with hym, treate 
hym swetely. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 32 The man began 
to fume and chaafe. 158: J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 
26b, Though you. .chaufe and fume never so much agaynst 
him. 1633 G. Herpert Jemple, Church-Porch \iii, Calm- 
nesse is great advantage: he that lets Another chafe, 
may warm him at his fire: Mark all his wandrings, and 
enjoy his frets. 1760 Sterne 7r. Shandy 11.93, I never 
chaff, but take the good and the bad as they fall in my 
road. 179: Cowper /érad 1.172 Let the loser chafe. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 78 The wilder adventurers 
.. had chafed at his advice. 1843 Prescott A/lerico yu. i. 
(1864) 416 While the exasperated prelate was chafing under 
this affront. 1864 ATKINSON IiAttby Gloss., Chaff, to chafe 
or chaffer, to quarrel. ‘They chaff'd at teean t‘other varry 
sairly.’ 1879 Froupe Czsar xv. 246 The aristocratic party 
could but chafe in impotent rage. 

b. with complement. 

a1s6r G. Cavenpisu IVolsey (1825) I. 220 He had an oc- 
casion greatly to chafe or fret the heart out of his belly. 

ec. Of the sea, etc: To fret, rage, or fume. 
(Sometimes with a tinge of sense 9.) 

1611 Suaks. Wrat. T. ut. iii. 89, 1 would you did but see 


CHAFER. 


how it chafes, how it rages, how it tukes vp the shore. 
1822 Vrocter (13. Cornwall) Flood of Thess. \. 477 ‘Vie 
great sea chafes And the wild horses of the Atlantic shake 

Their sounding manes. 1840 ‘Tnirnwate Greece VII. liv. 
35 Their conflicting waters roared and chafed in eddies and 
waves. 1840 Dickuns Barn, Rudge \xiti, Chafing like an 
angry sea, the crowd pressed after them. 

Chafe .tfé'f , 56. Also 6 chaufe, chauff, 7 
chaff. [f. prec. vb.]} 

1. Heat of mind or temper; rage, passion, fury ; 
state of vexation, pet, ‘ ten oie arch. 

1551 Ascnam Lett. Wks, 1865 [. u. 312 ‘The pope is in a 
wonderful chafe, 1566 IV. Sravtnton Net. Untr. Jewell 
iv. 105 The Emperour answered in a great chafe. @ 1593 
H. Ssnva Wks, (1866-7) 1. 176 He went away like Naaman 
in a chafe. 21693 Urguitart Rabelais m. xxviii. 238 A 
March-Hare was never in such a Chaff as I am. a1703 
Beruitr On N. 7. Rom. xi. 15 ‘That..1 might see them 
at last believe for anger, or for very shame, and go to 
heaven in a holy chafe. 1823 Scott /’evert/ xxi, Into what 
an unprofitable chafe you have put yourself! 1825 Budi- 
batting u. in Loulston Tracts 1. xxvii, ‘To take bulls by 
the nose, and put them ina bit of a chafe. 

2. Rubbing, fretting, friction. 

1848 Kincstey Samt's rag. 1.1. 84 The chafe Comes not 
by wearing chains, but feeling them. 1876 RK. Burton 
Gorilla L, 1.71 Causing painful chafes and sores. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (cd. 6) 66 They catch the chafe of the sail. 

3. A chafing against restraints. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 11 His utterances are..marked 
already with a restlessness of spirit, and move with a chafe 
and impetuosity of rhythm, that seem to bode revolt. 

4, Comb. +chafe-gail (sce quot.); + chafe-, 
chaff-halter, cf. Cuase-. Also CHAFE-WAX, etc. 

1678 A. Littteton Lat. Dict., /ntertrvigo..a galling in 
a man or beast by going, riding, or rubbing of one thing 
against another; a chafegall. 1704 Woruince Dict. Rust. 
s.v. Bridle, Chaff-Halter, a Woman's Bridle is the same, 
only it’s double Rained. 

Chafed (t/eift), p//. a. Also chauf(fied, 
chauft, chaf’d, chaft,cte. [f. Cuare v.+-ep 1] 
Heated ; rubbed, fretted ; angered, irritated, vexcd. 

1330 Arth. & Merl. 7145 Vp he lepe with chaufed blod. 
1583 STANYHURST ///ner5 1, (1880) 20 On coast thee chauft 
flud is hurled. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. ili. 33 When his [the 
horse’s) hot rider spurd his chaufied side. 1593 Suaks. 3 
flen. Vi, u,v. 126 Warwicke rages like a chafed Bull. 1642 
H. More Song of Soudt.1, li, His chafed feet, and the long 
way to town. 1764 CHurcuiLe Zhe Author Wks. 1774 II. 
180 The chaf’d blood flies mounting to his cheeks. 1791 
Cowrer /ifad 1. 265 Some chafed and angry idiot. 1816 
SHELLEY Alastor 322 The white ridges of the chafed sea. 

Chafer !, chaffer (tfé' for, tfoe-for). Forms: 
1 ceafor, cefer, 5 cheaffer, chauer, 7- chafer, 
chaffer. [OL. cefer corresponds to OS. (MDu. and 
mod. Du.) 4ever, OHG. ehevar (chevaro), MEIG. ke- 
ver, kefere, Ger. kafer bectle:-OTeut. type Lefro-2 ; 
OE. ceafor, if from earlier *cafr, points to OT cut. 
ablaut-variant *£afroz, -2z. Possible derivations are 
from a stem £af- to gnaw (see CHAVEL’, or from 
that of CHAFF, an animal enclosed in scales or 
husks, Mod. German use applics the name to all 
Colcoptera, from the ladybird to the stag-beetle.] 

A name given to certain bectles, now chiefly the 
CocK-CHAFER and ROSE-CHAFER; used alone, it 
gencrally means the former of these. Apparently, 
originally applied to species destructive to plants. 

a. form chafer. 

ctooo /ELFRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 121 Bruchus, ceafor. 
¢1000 Ags. Ps. civ. 30 [cv. 34] Sona cwoman gangan gzrs- 
hoppan, and grame ceaferas [druchus]. c1400 Trevisa's 
Higden (Rolls) I]. 212 (MS. a) Of hors i-roted comep cheaf- 
fers (1387 harnettes, Caxton chauers]. 1609 C. BuTLer 
Fem, Mon. (1634) 59 These [dors]. .do openly engender with 
their Females, as the chafers do, 1816 Kirpy & Sp. £x- 
tomol. (1828) II. xxi. 254 Take one of the common chafers 
or dung-beetles into your hand. 

B. form chaffer. 

1669 WorLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 314 The great appear. 
ances of Chaffers, or other Insects. 1770-4 A. Huntex 
Georg. Ess, (1803) ITI. 99 Cock-Chaffer.. called. .the Chaffer 
..the Jefiry-Cock, the May-bug and (in Norfolk) the Dor. 
1829 E. Jesse Fra. Nat. 324 Every sparrow that flies by 
has a chaffer in its mouth, 

Chafer 2 (t{é'for). ?Ods. Forms: 4-3 chau- 
four(e, 5 chafor, -ur, -ir, -our(e, -owre, chau- 
fur, -yr, chawfer, chaffire, -our, chalfer, 5-7 
chaufer, chaffer, 6 chaver, chauffer, 6- chafer. 
(f. CHa¥rE v.+-ER!; or (in sense 1) a. F. chaufforr 
:—late L. type *ealefildrium for calefactirium. See 
CHAUFFER. | 

+1. A vessel for heating something: a. A vessel 
for heating water, a saucepan. b. A portable 
gratc, a chafing-dish. ds. 

a. form chauf(f)our, -er. 

1395 &. E. iV rlls (1882) 5 A chaufour of siluer. 1427 
Ment. Rip. (1882) 1. 329, j chawfer, 1434 &. Z. Wills 1832) 
ror A chaufur of bras. 1558 JI dds 4 dz. V. C. (1835) EL. 
162, ij fyer chauffers. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 215 
Faire chaufers and goodly pots. 

B. form chafour, -er. 

1420 FE. E. Wrlls (1882) 46 Pe best of yren broches, & a 
chafur. c1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafowre to make whole 
a thynge as watur, calefactorinm. 1488 Int. Feels 
Fas. [11 in Tytler //ist. Scot, (1864) 11. 392 A chalfer, of 
silver ouregilt. cr Martowe Faust v. (stage directivn) 
Re-enter Mephistophilis with a chafer of coals. 1688 R. 
Hotume Armoury ut. 3938/1 Barbers .. carry about with them 
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CHAFERN. 


..a small Chafer, 1721-33 Strype Eccl. Meu. 11.1.1, i. 2 
Basin and chavers of silver and gilt .. to wash the Prince. 
18z5 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1257 These [barbers’] chafers 
are no longer made in London. 

y. form chaffer. 

c1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 161 
Lay bem vppon youre galantyne stondynge on a chaffire 
hoote. x505 !Vill of Horwood (Somerset Ho.) A large 
chaffer of laton. 1629 /xuv. Hatfield Priory in Trans. 
Essex Archzol, Soc. New Ser. III. 11. 160, j great brasse 
chaffer to heat water in. 

+2. =CHAFE-wWAx. Ods. 

1577 Houinsnep Chron. III. 920/2 A clearke of the 
hamper; and a chafer of the wax. 1647 Hawarp Crown 
Rev. 2 Chafer of Wax. Fee.—7/. 6s.7d. 1805 Lett. Patent 
in Law Tees LXXXI1. 442/2 The office or place of chaffer 
of the wax. 

3. One who chafes or fumes. ? Oés. 

1598 FLorio, Broufatore..a snorter, a huff snuff, a chafer, 
1604 T. WricuT Passions 1. ii. § 1. 127 Chafers in play are 
couetous, great gamesters are foolish. 

Chafer, v. [? mispr. for chafe.] 

ax6z5 Fretcuer & Mass. Efder Bro. ww. ii. (1679) 117 
Af. Do they chafer roundly? .4. As they were rubb’d with 
Soap, Sir... Long may they chafe, and long may we 
Jaugh at ’em. 

Chafer, obs. form of CHAFFER. 

+Chafern, cha‘ffern. 0¢s. [app. altered 
from CHAFER “, after words like césterz, lantern.] 
= CHAFER = I a. 

1613 /uv. in Stratford-on-Avon MSS. (N.) Five brasse 
pottes..and one chaferne. 1688 R. Hotme Arsnoury i. 
426/2 In our refined speech some call a Barbers Chaffer..a 
Chaffern, and a Caldafer. 1693 W. Roznertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 277 A brass-pot, chafern, or kettle. 1721-1800 BaiLey, 
Chaffern, a Vessel to heat Water in, 

Chafery (t{¢' fori). Aze‘allurgy. [prob. coming 
down from an earlier *chazferie, a. F. chaufferie 
in same sense, f. chauffer to heat; see CHAFE 2. 
and -ERY.] (See quots.) 

1663 in Frul. Derbysh. Archzxol. Soc. X. 35 Anvil, chafery 
bellows and wheels. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 163 The 
Forges. .are of two sorts, one whereof they call the Finery, 
the other the Chafery. 1731 Baitey, Cha/ery, one of the 
Forges in an Iron-Work. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. 
Mechanic Gloss. 774. 1881 Raymonp JZining Gloss., 
Chafery, a forge fire for reheating. 

+Cha‘fe-wax. Os. Also chaff-wax. 
CHAFE v. (sense 1) + WAX sd.]_ An officer attend- 
ing on the Lord Chancellor, whose duty it was to 
prepare the wax for sealing documents. The office 
was abolished in 1852. 

1607 CowELt /zterpr., Chafewax is an officer in chauncery, 
that fitteth the waxe for the sealing of the writs. 1614 
Erresmere in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I1. 1. 358 
The poore Sealer and Chaffewax and ther dependantes. 
1673 Lond. Gaz. No. 750/4 The Chafe wax to the Great 
Seal. 1886 Law Times LX XXI. 442/2 The now obsolete 
office of chaffwax to the Lord Chancellor. 

Cha‘feweed,cha‘ffweed. Herd. [According 
to Turner and other early writers, f. CHAaFE+ 
WEED; see quot. 1551: otherwise it might be 
plausibly explained from CHAFF 5d.1 and WEED, 
in reference to the chaffy receptacle of Fzlago.] 

A name given by Turner to the plant Gzaphalinm 
sylvaticum ; extended by Gerard to other spccies 
of Guaphalium and the allied F7/ago; applied by 
some especially to /. germanica, the CHAFEWORT 
of Turner. (By Lyte erroneously applied to Dzotzs 
maritima, the Sea Daisy.) 

1548 Turner Naines of Herbes s.v. Centuuculus, Cen- 
tunculus named in greke Gnaphalion .. It maye be called 
in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shyre cud- 
weede. 1551 — Herbal. 1ij, Centunculus is called .. in 
Northumberlande Chafwede, because it is thought to be 
good for chafynge of any mans fleshe wyth goynge or 
rydynge. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus.. \xii. go This herbe (Gna- 
phalion} is called..in English of Turner Cudweed, Chafe- 
weed. 1598 Florio, Hervéa impia ..we call it chaffweede 
or cudweede. 1853 in G. Jounnston Bot. LE. Bord. (=Filago 
germauica). 1879 Prior Plant-n., Chafe-weed..as Ray 
expresses it In Cat. Plant. Cant., ‘quoniam ad intertrigines 


valet ’. 

+ Chafewort. Ods. [f. Cyare+ Wort.] A 
name given by Turner to /2lago germanica. 

1548 Turner Names of [lerbes 83 Cartafilago otherwise 
Ceratophilax, is called in english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte. 


Chaff (tfaf), s¢.1 Forms: 1 ceaf, cef, 2 chef, 
2-4 chef, (2, 4 cheue, 4 chaue), 4 cheff, 3-5, 7 
chaf, 4-7 chaffe, 3-4, 6~ chaff; zorth. 4 caf, 5 
kaf, kaff, kate, 6 caiff, 4-7 caffe, 5-9 caff. 

Occasional 4 schaf, 5 shaffe.) [OL. cea/, corresp. 
to MDu. caf (Du. kaf), MHG., MLG., dial. Ger. 
kaf neut., related to OHG. cheva husk, pod, and 
possibly to a Tcut. root kef- gnaw: cf. CHAVEL, 
Jowi. The southern form in ME. was chef, the 
midland chaff; the northern caf, caff, still extant ; 
in Scotl. also cazve. Commonly collective.] 

1. A collective term for the husks of corn or other 
grain separated by threshing or winnowing. 

a. form chef. 

¢1000 AELFric Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 148 Palea, ceaf. c1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 17 Pet ceaf he forbernp. ¢1160 //at- 
ton G. ibid., Pat chef he forbernd. c1175 Lamd. Hom. 85 
Pet smal chet pet flid ford mid pe winde. /ézd. Of pe smal 


cheue. ax22z5 Fuliana7zg Pat dusti chef. c13y40 Ayend. 
210 Be-tuene pe cheue and'pe corn [nom. fassiz chef}. 


[f. 
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B. form chaff. 
¢1z00 Ormin 1483 And sipbenn winndwesst tu pin corn, 
And fra be chaff itt shedesst. c1205 Lay. 29256 Per biforen 
he gon 3eoten draf and chaf and aten. ¢1340 Cursor M. 


4791 (Trin.) To fynde pe chaue Corn pere shul we fynde to | 


haue. J/ééd. 21113 (Fairf.) Quik pai haue his bodi flaine & 
waltered him in barli chaf. c1394 P. Pl. Crede 663 And so 
pei chewen charitie as chewen schaf houndes. c¢ 1400 
Ywaine & Gaw. 1684 Barly brede with al the chaf. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 134b, As the flayle tryeth ye 
corne from the chaffe. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1v. 985 Least 
on the threshing floore his hopeful sheaves Prove chaff. 
1715-20 Pore //iad v. 613 The light chaff, before the breezes 
borne. axz811 J. Leypen Ld. Sovdis \xii, The barley chaff 
to the sifted sand They added still by handfuls nine. 


y. form caf, caff. 

1300 Cursor M. 4751 (Cott.) Pe caf he cast o corn sum- 
quile In the flum pat hait pe nile. a 1340 HAmpoLe Psalter 
xxxiv. 21 Caf pat is light to fle wip pe wynd. 1483 Cath. 
Angi. 51 Caffe, acus, paler. 15.. Scot. Poems 16th C. 
(1801) 98 (Jam.) As.. caffe before the wind. 1670 Ray 
Proverbs 285 Kings caff is worth other mens corn. 1826 
J. Wirson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 334 To sleep on caff. 
1875 Lauc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Caf (N. Lanc.), chaff, refuse. 
1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D. S.) Caf, chaff. 

+b. A plural occurs in OE. and ME., e.g. to 
translate palew of the Vulgate. Ods. 

c1000 Ags. Gos. Matt. iii. 12 Pa ceafu [Lixdisf halmas; 
c1160 Hattou G. chefu] he forbeernd on unadweescendlicum 
fyre. 1382 Wycuir AZa?z. iii. 12 But chaffis he shal brenne 
with fyr unquenchable. — £ze&. xiii. 10 With outen chaffis 
[Vulg. adsque palets). 

+2. transf. The husks of pease and beans. Oés. 

1420 Pallad. on Husé. 1.110 Two basketfull of bene 
chaf. 1611 Cotcr., Faval, the chaffe, shalings, hullings, 
offals, or cleansing of Beanes. 

3. Cut hay and straw used for feeding cattle. (It 
is doubtful whether the early instances of ‘ chaff’ 
used in brick-making, etc., belong here. A chaff- 
cutting machine is described in Lewis Hzst. Thanet 
1736 Plate IV. p. 16, but not by this name, being 
called ‘a cutting box to cut horse’s meat in’.) 

[c1000 AELeric E-rod. v.7 Ne sylle ge leng nan cef dis 
Ebreiscan folc to tigel geweorce. c1250 Gen. § Ex, 2889 
Hem-seluen he fetchden de chaf de men dor hem to gode 
gaf. 1382 Wycur /sa. lxv. 25 The leoun and the oxe shuln 
ete chaf [1388 stree]. 1483 CAxToNn Gold. Leg. 44/1 Inmy 
faders hows is place ynough to lodge the & thy camels & 
plente of chaf & heye for them. c1535 Dewes /utvod. Fr. 
in Padlsgr.915 Litter or chaff, fazlle.) 1772 W. Baitey Ad- 
vancem, Arts (1783) 1. 42 Mr. Edgill’s Machine for cutting 
chaff. 1834 Br7t. Husd. viii. 212 If fed .. upon indifferent 
hay and straw, it then becomes necessary to cut it into 
chaff. 

4. Bot. a. The thin dry leaves or bracts of the 
flower of grasses, esp. the inner pair now usually 
called pales or glumelles, distinct from the outer 
pair called glumes. wb. The bracts at the base of 
the florets in Composite. (The plural is ods.) 

1776 WitnERInG Bot, Arrange. (1796) I. 195 Exyngium 
. florets sitting, separated by chaff. /ézd. 111. 669 //yoseris, 
Receptacle naked : Down hair-like; encompassed by awned 
chaff. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xii. 133 [Canary- 
grass] the chaffs being turgid and hairy. /ézd. 134 The 
keel of the chaffs is ciliate. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. Il. 406 In the blooming season, for wheat, there are 
three stamens, or male portions, thrown out beyond the 
chaff or calyx. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. 142 Palets, also 
called Chaff, are diminutive or chaff-like bracts or bractlets 
on the axis (or receptacle) and among the flowers of a dense 
inflorescence, such as a head of Coimpositz .. the name is 
also given to an inner Series of the glumes of grasses. 

5. In various fig. or allusive contexts, from sense 
1, (Cf. Afatt. iii, 12, etc.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Mau Lawes T. 603 Me lust not of the caf 
ne of the stree Make so long a tale, as of the corn. 1393 
Gower Conf 11.59 It were a short beyete To winne chaffe 
and lese whete. 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 3531 Thy words 
war nather corne nor caiff. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
18 You may wel thinke that I sell my corne and eate 
Chaffe. 1596 SHaks. Jferch. V. 1.1. 117 His reasons are two 
graines of wheate hid in two bushels of chaffe: you shall 
seeke all day ere you finde them, & when you haue them 
they are not worth the search. 1732 BeERKELEV A/ciphr. 
vi. §9 You may see here [ Yex. xxiii. 28] a distinction made 
between wheat and chaff, true and spurious. 1850 TENNY- 
son Jizz Mem.vi, Vacant chaff well meant for grain. 1882 
A thenzum 5 Aug. 171/3 Though there is a little chaff there 
is also a good deal of wheat. 

b. Proverb. Ax old bird ts not caught with 


chaff; and allusions to it. 

1481 Caxton Reynard 110, | am no byrde to be locked ne 
take by chaf, I know wel ynowh good corn. ¢ 1600 Sitaxs. 
Timon i. ii, An olde birde is not caught with chaffe. 
1665.9 Boye Occas. Refi. v. x. (1675) 336 The empty and 
Triffing Chaff, Youth is wont to be caught with. 1777 
SmoLitett Hxzwiph. Cl. (L.) The doctor, being a shy cock, 
would not be caught with chaff. 1856 J. H. Newman Ca/- 
lista (1885) 249, I am too old for chaff. 1873 Ha.e /x His 
Name vi. 50 That's old chaff for such as we. 


6. transf. and fig. Refuse, worthless matter. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 1064 Caffe of creatours alle, thow 
curssede wriche! 1555 EDEN Decades W. Jud. 1. viii. (Arb.) 
96 (arg.) Perles as commonas chaffe. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. 
V1.1. ix. 48 How much honor Pickt from the chaffe and 
rnine of the times. 1606 — 7y. § Cr. 1.11. 262 Asses, fooles, 
dolts, chaffe and bran. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. ui. 
xv, Some poor scholler, some parson chaff. 1670 Drypen 
Prol, Cong. Granada 42 Wheel-broad hats, dull humour, 
all that chaff, Which makes you mourn, and makes the 
vulgar laugh. 1799 Worvsw. /oct’s Epit. iv, A soldier, 
and no manof chaff. 1842 TENNvson /¢fic 40 Twelve books 
of mine .. Mere chaff and draff, much better burnt. 


CHAFFED. 


7. a. attrib. Of or resembling chaff. 
1636 James /ter Lauc. 112 Those chaffe sands which doe 
in mountains rize. 

Comb., as chaff-bait, -biscuit, -bread, -heap, 
-house, -knife, -net, -room; chaff-bed, a ‘bed’ 
or mattress stuffed with chaff instead of feathers, 
etc.; chaff-cutter, one who cuts chaff; a machine 
for cutting hay and straw for fodder, also called 
chaff-engine; chaff-flower, a name for A/fer- 
nanthera Achyrantha; chaff-seed, a name for 
Schwalbea americana. Also CHAFF-WEED. 

_ 1649 G. Damier Trinarch., Hen. IV, xxxii, The Birds come 
in To his *Chaffe-baite. 1582 Juv. of R. Hodgson, Kendal 
(Somerset Ho.), A *Caffe bed. 1663 /uz. Ld. Gordon's 
Furniture, Vhair is in the bed, a caffe bed, a fethir bed, a 
pair blankets, and a red worset rug. 1683 Tryon Way to 
Health 592 Straw, or rather Chaff-Beds, with Ticks of 
Canvas. 1839 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxii, Salt meat and 
new rum, pease-pudding and *chaff-biscuits. 1611 CoTcr., 
Paiu de bale, *chaffe bread..the coursest kind of bread. 
19772 W. BaiLey Advaucem. Arts (1783)1.192 A newinvented 
*chaff cutter invented by Mr. Wm. Bailey. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric, Devou (1813) 124 Chaff-cutters are used by Mr. Fel- 
lows and other gentlemen in the county. 1854 /?/zst. 
Loud. News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. 
Chaffcutter. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 323 Since the 
house of Jacob Is now as a little corne left in a *chaffe- 


heape. cx1q25 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670 Hoc palare, 
*chaf-house. 1483 Cath. Angi. 51 A Caffe hows, paliare, 
paliarium, 


1833 J/anuf. Metal iit. 11.55 (Cab. Cycl.) 
*Chaff-knife bacles and hay-knife backs. c1440 Prowp. 
Parv. 68 *Chaffenette to take byrdys, vetiacauluz:. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Past. 1. it. 34. 1834 Brit. Husd. 1. 99 
Along the opposite side of the yard are the *chaff-room, 
various domestic offices, etc. 


Chaff (tfaf), 50.2 collog. [Of this and the re- 
lated CHAFF 2.2, the origin is not quite certain: if 
the sb. is earlier, it may be a fig. use of prec. (cf. 
senses 5, 6 there); if the vb. is the starting point, 
it may be a playful or light use of chaff, CHAFE 
v., senses 5 and 6 of which come very near to it.] 

Banter, light and good-humoured raillery, or 
ridicule, calculated to try the temper of the person 
to whom it is addressed; badinage. (App. of 
slang origin, and still somewhat vulgar.) 

(The first quot. is uncertainly placed : it nay mean ‘scold- 
ing’: cf. CuareE v. 6.) 

(1648 Jenxyn Blind Guide iv. 76 You pretend to nothing 
but chaffe and scoffes.] 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge(C. D. 
ed.) 42, ‘I do’, said the ’prentice. ‘ Honour bright. No 
chaff, you know.’ 1855 THackeRay JVezucoues 1.286 There’s 
enough of this chaff. I have been called names and black- 
guarded enough. 1858 Sat. Rev. 7 Aug. 127/2 Chaff, as the 
vulgar call it, when it is real good chaff, isan element in 
statecraft. 1885 AZanch. Eveu. News 6 July 2/2 They got 
ehrouet a few overs .. amidst the chaff of a good-natured 
crowd. 

Chaff 'tfaf),v.1 [f Cuarr sé.1] Hence Chaffed 
ppl. a., Cha‘ffing v/. sb. 

1. ¢rans. To mix with chaff; =CuHavE z.! 

1§5z HuLoet, Chaffed or myxt wyth chaffe, paleatus. 

2. To cut (hay, straw, etc.) for fodder. 

1883 Hertfordsh. Mercury 6 Dec. 4/4 In most other cases 
the grass has been chaffed when put into the silo. 1887 
Times 7 Sept. 3/3 Mr. Henry Simmonds fed ..the young 
stock on chaffed hay and straw. /éd. [He] was in the 
habit of supplying winter food .. by chaffing up the straw. 


Chaff (tfaf), 7.2 collog. [see Cuarr 56.2: the 
relative priority of vb. and sb. is unsettled.) ¢vavzs. 
To banter, rail at, or rally, in a light and non- 
serious manner, or without anger, but so as to try 


the good nature or temper of the person ‘ chaffed’. 

(A word or sense which probably arose as cadgers’ slang, 
and is still considered slangy, and usually apologized for by 
inverted commas.) 

1827 [see CHAFFING]. 1850 H. Grevitte Leaves fr. Diary 
(1883) 375 Charles was very amusing in chaffing Lady C. 
for her violent anti-Catholic feelings. 1857 Kincstey 7wo 
Y. Ago xv. (D.) A dozen honest fellows grinned when their 
own visages appeared, and chaffed each other about the 
sweethearts who were to keep them while they were out at 
sea. 1879 MtCartuy Own Jeunes 11. 264 Palmerston is in 
the Home office, pleasantly ‘ chaffing ’ militia colonels. 1885 
Dicev Juteod. Lect. Law of Const. 174 The Regent treated 
the affair as a sort of joke, and, so to speak, ‘ chaffed’ the 
supposed author of the satire. 

b. absol. or intr. 

a1845 Barnam /ugold. Leg. (1877) 319 Not pausing to 
chaff or to parley. 

Hence Chafing vé/. sé. and pf/. a., Cha‘fiingly 
adv. 

[Cf 1575 in Crarine v6Z, sd. 1.) 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 1009 Much ‘chaffing’ passed 
between them. 1861 N. A. Woops Py. Wales in Canada 
426 There were ‘chaffing’ signals too, going on between 
the vessels, 1876 Burnasy Aide Ahiva vi, Being a little 
annoyed at the chaffing remarks of the grinning peasants. 
1871 Daily News 24 Jan., The men took to criticising each 
other's performances, not chaffingly, but quite seriously. 
1883 Proctor in Axowledge 13 July 28/1 A habit chafingly 
attributed to the Missourian belles. 

Chaff, var. CHAF?, jaw, and obs. form of CHAFE. 

Chaffaire, -are, obs. forms of CHAFFER. 


Chaffed (tfaft), 477. a. 

1. See Coarrv.! 2. See CHaFr v.2 

+3. ?Spoiled by heating, that has begun to de- 
compose: sec CHAFE v. 8. Ods. 


1734 T. SHERIDAN Let. in Szvi/t’s Wks. (1841) 11.724 You 
live upon chaffed mutton, I live upon venison. 


CHAFFER. 


Chaffer (t/x*fo1), sd... Forms: 3 chaffere, 4 
cheapfare, chapfare, -vare, 3-5 cheffare, 3-6 
chaffare (chaffere, chafare, chefare), 4-7 chaf- 
far, 4—-chaffer. (Also 5 chafar, -ir, -yr, -ayre, 
chaffour, chaffur, chafre, caffer, 5-6 chaffre, 
5-7 chafer, 6 chaffayre, 7 chaffaire.) [In the 
Ayenbite (1340) cheapfare, chapfare:—OK. type 
*ctapfaru, f. c’ap bargain, salc + farv faring, going ; 
not recorded, but the cognate ON, £anp/fpr is extant 
in sense ‘trading journey’. Assimilation of Af to 
# gave the gencral ME. types cheffare, chaffare: 
with the @ in the latter, cf. OK. céapmpun, ME. 
chepmon and chapman, now CHAPMAN. Apparcntly 
the original sb. became obs. in the 17th c., but has 
been formed anew from the vb., in sense 1 b.] 

+1. Traffie, trade; buying and selling, dealing. 


Obs. exc. as in b. 

@ 225 Aver. R. 418 None cheffare ne driue 3e. ¢ 1230 
Halt Meid. g Weilawei !.. hwuch unwurde chaffere. ¢ 1320 
Sir Beues 2062 God 3cue it .. We hadde driue pat chefare. 
1340 Ayend. 36 Pe vifte manere [sc. of gauclinge] is ine 
cheapfare. /6i/.45 Pe e3tende bo3 of auarice is chapfare. . 
Ine uele opre maneres me may zene3i ine chapfares. 138 
Wycur Serv. Sel. Wks. I. 50 Sum [wenten] after chaffare 
of pis oriey richesse. ¢ 1450 Myrc 1299 Hast thow by- 
gylet in chafare? 1551-6 Robinson tr. Alore’s Utop. 63 

oney, wherewith to mayneteyne their dayly occupieng 
and chaffayre. 1613 R. C. able Alph. (ed. 3), Chaffar, 
buying and selling. 1662 Fuccer HWorthres i. 150 By sad 
chaffer, they were fain to give money for water. 

b. In modern use, chiefly from the vb. : Chaffer- 
ing, bargaining, haggling as to price. 

1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. vi. Sch. Salerno, What do | care for 
the Doctor Seraphic, With all his wordy chaffer and traffic? 
1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 1. 1. 589 ‘the dark-eyed mer- 
chants of the southern seas In chaffer with the base Propoe- 
tides, 1878 H. M.Stantry Dark Cont. 11. xvi. 431, | was un- 
able to purchase anything more than a few ground-nuts, 
because it Involved such serious coutroversy and chaffer as 
sickened the hungry stomach. 

+2. That which is bought and sold; wares, 
merchandise, goods for bartcr or sale. Ods. 

¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 1951 Fro galaad men wid chafare Sa3 
he dor kumen wid spices ware. 1297 R. Giouc. 539 To late 
in tueie wolmongers, hor chaffare in to lede. 1362 LancL. 
P. Pd. A. v. 174 Per weore chapmen I-chose pe chaffare to 
preise. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom.285 (Add. MS.), X. asses chargede 
with dyuerse chaffare. 1441 Plxwipton Corr. Introd. 54 
None of the Kings said tenants might, ne durst come att 
the towne of Ripon. .to utter their caffer, wherewith to pay 
his farme. 1526 Pilgr. Perf-(1531)25 Asa marchaunt sheweth 
his marchaundyse or chafer. ¢161z Rowtanps Four Knaves 
(1843)96 Hisgood daies are when's chafferis wellsold. a 1693 
Urounart Rabelais ui. iv, Gold, silver. chains, rings, with 
other ware and chaffer of that nature. 

+b. Good chaffer: a good commodity in the 
market. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 191 Merci is guod chapuare, uor hi dep wexe 
pe timliche guodes. 1581 J. Bevt //addon's Answ. Osor. 
271/2 The old Proverbe (Gold is good chaffer howsoever it 
come). 1601 Hottanp Péivy 1.134 Another Island. .where- 
in pearles are good chaffer, and yeeld gainfull trafficke. 
fbid, 377 Those cuttings are good chaffer, and sold very 
well to the merchant. 1610 — Can:den's Brit. 1. 186 They 
be very good chaffer and right welcome merchandise. 

+3. fig. cf. ware, stuff. 

€1449 Pecock Ref. 1. xvii. 100 As thou3 Cristis seid lawe 
were so feble chaffare. 1567 Drant //orace’s De Arte Poet. 
Bvij, He will.. ornaments superfluous from better chaffer 
scum. 1607 WALKINGTON Off. Glass Ep. Ded. 3 Whoe have 
inriched whole reames of paper with the Indian mine, and 
golden chaffaire of their invention. 

4. Comb. chaffer-whale, ‘the round-lipped 
whale’ (Jam... 

1809 Epmonston Zetland II. 300 (Jam.) Delphinus Orca 
{Linn.), Chaffer-whale, Grampus. 1822 Scott Pirate x, 
He is like the greedy chaffer-whale, that will change his 
course and dive for the most petty coin which a fisher can 
cast athim. [Merely taken from Edmonston, l.c.] 

Chaffer (t{a'for), 54.2 collog. [f. CHarr v.27 + 
-ER!.] One who chaffs or indulges in banter. 

1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 327 She was considered to be 
the best ‘chaffer’ on the road ; not one of them could stand 
against her tongue. 

Chaffer, 54.3: see CHAFER. 

Chaffer .t{c‘fo1),v.! Forms: 4 chapfari, 4-5 
cheffare,n, chaffare(n, 5-6 chaffare, chaffere, 
5-chaffer. (Sec alsothe sb.) [In the Ayendite 
(1340) chapfar-t, f. chapfare, CHAFFER 56.1; cf. the 
vbs. /o trade, traffic, also f. the sbs.] 

+1. zztr. Yo trade, buy and sell, deal in mer- 
chandise ; to traffic. Ods. exe. as in b. 

1340 Ayend. 162 Pe borgeys wylneb to chapfari an to 
wynne. 1340-70 Alisaunder 1210 It [Byzaunce]} was chosen 
for cheefe to cheffarenin. 1388Wycuir Lake xix. 13 Chaffare 
3e, til Ycome. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 389(Add. MS.) He wente, 
ande Chaffared faste, and wanne mekille. 1601 HoLLAnp 
Pliny I. 94 With whom they chaffer and traffick only for a 
Certaine precious stone .. which we call a Carbuncle, 1640 
H. Gristston in Rushw. Hist. Codd. 11. \1692) I. 122 This 
great Arch-bishop of Canterbury..hath most unworthily 
trucked and chaffered in the meanest of them. 

b. passing into the sense of 2. 

1692 Drypen Fil. //en. //, 24 The play-house is a kind 
of inarket-place; One chaffers for a voice, 2nother for a 
face. a1700 — Fables, Gd. Parson 70 To chaffer for pre- 

erment with his gold, Where bishoprics and sinecures are 
sold. 1858 Loner. A/. Standish vir. 37 The traders ‘Touching 
at times on the coast, to barter and chaffer for pcltries. 
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+c. Const. fo. (Obs. rare.) 

1649 G. Danint 7rinarch., Rich. //, claiii, But Hee, who 
knew the valew of his blood, Chaffers to his Ambition. 

2. Now chicfly in the sense: To treat about a 
bargain; to bargain, haggle about terms or pricc. 

1725 De Vor Voy. ronnd W’. (1840) 86 Vhey were longer 
than ordinary in making their market. While they were thus 
chaffering on board, etc. 1759 Sterne 77. Shandy (1802) 
I. ix. 21, | hate chaffering and higgling for a few guineas 
ina dark entry. 1828 Miss Mitrorp b’il/age Ser. 1. (1863) 
78 Vhey were chaffering about the price. 1851 1). Jerroip 
St. Giles vi. 54 ‘Titled gentlemen, coming about me and 
chaffering with me for that little jewel. 1856 Mrs. Brown- 
ING Anv. Leigh v. 1264 Ilaving chaffered for my book's 

rice with the publisher. 1865 W. PatGrave Aradia 1. 155 
They will chaffer halfa day about a penny. 1871 A fhenenm 
7 Sept. 423 Ihe merchants go in, not to dally and chaffer, 

ut to buy. 

3. dransf. and fig. (from 1 and 2). To deal, bar- 
gain, haggle, discuss terms, bandy words. 

1377 Lanou.. 7. P%. B. xv. 160 Charite .. ne chaffareth 
nouzte, ne chalengeth, ne craueth. a@ 1617 Hirron IVA. 
1.60 The best course. .is. .not so much as to vse any speeches 
of chafering with him [the atheist]. 1827 Scott //igh/. 
Widow v, Thinkest thou to chaffer with Him, who formed 
the earth, and spread out the heavens? 1828 Cari.vi.r AZisc. 
(1857) I. 227 And sostand chaffering with Fate, 1860 MotLry 
Nether. (1868) 1. ii. 59 That each Province should chaffer 
as little as possible about details. 

4. trans. +a. To buy and sell; to traffic in; to 
exchange, barter. Ods. 

c1400 Plowman's T. xii. in Chancer’s Wks. (1562', [That] 
with pride putished the poore .. With money filled many a 
male And chaffren churches when thei fall. 1591 SpeNSER 
AMI, Hrbberd 1159 He chaffred Chayres in which Church- 
men were set. 1650 Futter /*sga/t u. v. 127 Horsemen as 
well as horses were chaffered in their markets. 1680 IH. 
More Afocal. A foc. 182 Great Dignities and Preferments, 
which she chaffered for the maintaining. .her own interest. 

tb. fg. (To chaffer words: to exchange or 
bandy words.) Odés. 

1596 SPENSER /. (). 11, v. 3 He never staid to greete, Ne 
chaffar words, prowd corage to provoke. 1600 FairFax 
Tasso xvi. xlili. 289 Sworne foes sometime will talke, and 
chaffer words. 1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg 89 Merchants .. 
that chaffer Heaven and Happinesse for the reward of 
iniquity. 1652 Bentowes 7/cofp/:. 1. xxix, Gochaffer blisse 
for pleasure. 

@. modificd by away, down, + forth. 

1530 Latimer Serv. & Rem.(1845)307 Notto hide.. but to 
chaHer it forth to others. 1649 Br. Reynotps Hosea ii. 77 
Wicked men .. chaffer and grant away their time, and 
strength. 1813 Scotr Trievm. . xxi, ‘Reserve thy boon, 
my liege,’ she said, ‘Thus chaffered down and limited.’ 
1827 Haram Const. Hist. (1876) 11. xi. 353 They saw with 
indignation that Dunkirk ..had been chaffered away by 
Charles. 

"|5. ‘ To chaffer is now to talk much and idly’ 
(Trench Select Gl. (1859-73) 32). 

Hence in Wesster, Ocicvir, etc.; but the statement seems 
doubtful; cf. however CHAFFERING JAZ. a. 1856. 


4/6. ?To mingle, interchange, exchange. 

17z0 W. Gisson Diet. Horses i. (ed. 3) 5 Horses ..which 
have too much White on any Part of their Body, which is 
not mixed or chaffered with Hairs of the Horse’s Colour. 

Chaffer, obs. form of Cuarer, 


+Chaffered, A//. 2. Obs. [f. CHAFFER vl 
4+-ED!.) Trafficked or dealt in, bartered. 

1377 Lanct. P. PF. B. xv. 105 Tythes of vntrewe binge 
ytilied or chaffared. 1597 2nd Pt. Return Pernass. u. ili. 
646 With the reuenewes of my chafred church. /6zd. 11. ii. 
1265 And make Indentures of thcir chaffred skins. 

Chafferer (tfeforo1). [f. CHAFFER v.+-ER1.] 
One who chaffers; a dealer, bargainer. 

1382 Wycur Ecclus. xxvi. 28 Hard is delyuercd the chaf- 
farere [1388 marchaunt] fro his necgligence. 1552 HuLoet, 
Chafferer of wares, negotiator. 1631 SANDERSON Seri. ad 
Axulam i. (1681) II. 5 Bribing and Simoniacal Chafferers 
have climbed up the highest rounds of Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Preferments. 1870 Lowett Study Wind. 258 The 
tongue. .learned of nurses and chafferers in the market. 


Chaffering (tJzferin), vd/. 56. The action of 
the vb. CHAFFER: ‘a. buying and sclling, deal- 
ing, trading; . bargaining, haggling ; ¢. fg. 

1382 Wycutr Prov, ili. 14 Betere is the purchasing of it 
than the chaffering [1388 marchaundie] of gold and siluer. 
e1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chafferynge, mercacio. c¢ 1449 
Pecock Xepz. 1. iii. 16 In mennis har cdee nets and cheffar- 
ingis to gidere. 1583 Go.vinc Calvin on Deut. \xxv. 463 
If we fall to such Chaffering with him [God]. 1597-8 Br. 
Hate Saé. u. v. 14 A thousand patrons.. bring Their new- 
falne churches to the chaffering. 1794 Gopwin Caé. I’t?- 
tiams 250 After some chaffering, they agreed to accept 
eleven guineas. 1860 Moti.ey Wether? (1868) I. vi. 299 Now 
began a series of sharp chafferings on both sides. 

Cha‘ffering, //. 2. [f. as prec. +-1xc2.] 
That ehaffers. 

wet General Sentence in Festival (1532), Al maner of 
marchaundyse of chaffryng men and of men of craft. 1592 
Wynrcey Arvworte 114 Chaffering townsmen. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh 1.954 Near all the birds Will sing at 
dawn, and yet we do not take The chaffering swallow for 
the holy lark. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. 1.1. 117 In the 
market-place He stood and saw the chaffering folk go by. 

Chaffern, variant of CHAFERN. 

+ Cha‘ffery. Os. rare. Also6 Sc. chafery. [f. 
CHAFFER 56.14 -y2.: see -ERY.] a. Merchandise, 
wares. b. Buying and selling, traffic. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 4495 Heir I haue bocht qude chafery. 
1596 SeeNsER State /re?. Wks. 11862) 552/2 Merchandize 
and chafferie, that is, buying and selling. 


CHAFING. 


Chaffinch (tfafinf). Forms: 5 caffynche, 
chaffynche, 6 cafinche, chofinch, 7 chawfinch, 
chaffe-finch, (8 chaffinge, 9 dia/. chaffy , 6- 
chaffinch. [f. Carr sé.! + Fincit; as the species 
of finch which haunts the barndoor and homestead, 
where it may be seen picking grains of corn out of 
the chaff and barn-sweepings: cf. the late L. name 
Jurfurio (in Isidore), f. frerfur bran.] 

A very common JBiritish bird, /7rmgzlla carlebs, 
with pretty plumage and pleasant short song. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Caffynche, byrde, /ur/nrio. 
1570 Levins A/antp. 134 A cafinche, bird, /rugedia. 1580 
Baret Adv. C 288 A Chafinch, a hirde stinging in colde 
weatlier; a spinke, /rigit/a. 1661 Moras Sph. Gentry tu. 
v. 50 The Chawfinch. 1678 Pinttirs, Chaffinch..so catled 
because it delighteth in Chaff. 1711 Sreete Spect. No. rg 
? 13 The Sparrows and Chaffinches at the Hay-Market Aly 
as yet very irregularly. @ 1793 G. Witt Sedborne xii. (1853) 
55 Vast flocks of chaffinches have appeared in the fields. 
1845 Darwin Moy. Nat. xvii. (1852) 379 Beaks. .front one ay 
large as that of a hawfinch to that of 2 chaffinch. 

Chaffing: see Cuarr v.! and 2. 

Chaffire, obs. form of CHAFER., 

Chafiless (tfactles), a. rare. [f. Cutarr sé.0 + 
-LESx,] Without or free from ehaft. 

1611 SHAKS. Cyd. 1, vi. 178 The loue I beare him, Made 
me to fan you thus, but the Gods niade you (Vnlike all 
others) chaffelesse. 18.. Waiter What of the Day, The 
threshing-floor. heaped with chaffless grain ! 

Chaftour, obs. form of CHAFFER. 

Cha‘ffron. Also 6-7 shaffron, 7 shafron(e, 


shatferne,gchafron. Another forin of CUAMFRON, 

1547-8 Order Hen. VIII's Funeral in Strype Eced. Mem. 
Il. uu. App. A. 11 Seven great horses .. on their fronts shaf- 
frons of armes. 1610 Guilt //eraldry iv, (1660) Table 266 
Ordained for Defence and Ornament; as the Shafrone, 
Cranct, Barde, 1617 Markuam Caval. it, 119 Then putting 
a Shaferne vppon the horses head, you shall softly... rappe 
hin with the sworde vppon the Shaferne. 1811 Mrs. Gaant 
Hight, Superst. (1. 260 With a chafron of steel on each 
horse’s head. 1835 Swainson Quadrupeds 297 A coarse 
dark patch of hair, like a mask or chaffron, which covers 
the forehead. 

Chaffur, obs. form of CHAFFER. 

Chaff-wax, var. of CHAFE-WAX. 

Chaff-weed (tfa'fiw7d). [app. orig. the same 
as CHAFEWEED (written chafweed by Turner), but 
in later times referred to CHAFF. 

‘Turner applied chafweed to his ‘ Centunculus', which was 
Gnaphalinm sylvaticum, aud to this or the allied /rlage 
the name continued to be applied. But later botanists 
applied Centuncudns to an entirely different plant, to which 
chaffwecd is now attached as an English book-name.} 

+1. =CHAFEWEED. Obs. 

2. Centunculus or Bastard Pimperncl. 

1776 Witnerinc Bot. Arrangem. | 1796) I. 1.9 Bastard 
Pimpernel. Pimpernel Chaffweed. 1848 C. A. Jouns Heck 
Lizard 290 Small Chaff-weed, frequents the gravelly banks. 
1878 Britten & Hoir. /Vaat-n. s.v., Chaffweed, Centun- 
culus mintinus, 1..—With. Generally applied to this plant 
by authors subsequent to Withering. 

Chaffy (tfaf), a. [f Cuarr 5.8 +-y 1] 

1. Full of or covered with chaff. 

1552 Hutoet, Chaffye or full of chaffe, acerosus. 1601 
Hotranp Pérny xix. 1, To lie and sleep upon straw-bed> 
and chaffy couches. 1797 Coteripce Anbla Khan, Like 
..chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail. 1865 Lrsadec's 
Love Story 1. 80 Looking dubiously at his chaffy trowsers. 


2. Consisting of, or of the nattre of, chaff; spec. 


in fo. palcaceous. 

1597 Gerard //erbad 1. ii. 4 Whereupon do grow small 
scaly or chaffic huskes. 1683 Tryon Huy to //ealth 201 
From the Straw and Chaffy part mixed with their Oates 
1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. u. 9 note, The chaffy scales of 
the calyx. 185: Gtexny //andbk. Fl. Gard. 19 The flowers 
..are..of the chaffy texture known as ‘ everlasting’. 

3. Resembling chaff. 

1583 Stanvuurst Poems Ps, i. (Arb.) 126 Lyke the sand, 
or chaffye dust. 179r J. ArmstronG /yit. Shaks. (R., 
Winnow tlie chaffy snow. 

4. fig. \.ight, empty, and worthless as ehafi. 


Said of things and persons.) 

1594 Wittoste Avis 39 b, Chaffye thoughtes. 1603 
Cwettte Eng. VMourn. Garm, in Hard, Misc. (Malth.) 11 
485 Stir up the chaffy multitude. 16xz Siaxs. & FL. 7 wo 
Noble K. iu. i. 41 Thou liest, and art . a chaffy lord, Not 
worth the name of villain! 1642 R. Carpenter Zaferjen t 
v. xix. 331 That swelling and wordy, but chaftie, senselesse, 
and empty Pamphlet. 1819 J. Mitner End Relig. C mtr 
u. (ed. 2) 57 A dry and chatty Epistle. 

5. Comb., as chaffy-textured. 

1877 F. Weatu Fern W. 21 Covered with various-coloured, 
chafty-textured scales. C1 


Chafing (tJei-fin’. 27. sé. 
Ika 


Also chaffing. 
CHAFE v. +-ING 1] : ; 
l. The action of the verb CHaFE, q.v., in 


Various SCISES. : : ; 

I 98 TREVISA Barth. De P. BR. xvu. liv..1495! 635 The juy> 
ia igen es .. helpyth moche ayenst chauffyng and stop- 
pynge of the lyuour. ¢1440 S’romp. Par. 63 Chafynge, 
confricacto, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. t00/3 Wythout felyng 
of ony hete or chauffyng. 1555 Eves Decades 1, Ind.(Arb 
227 Vncessant rubbynge & chafynge. 1575 | aANenam Let 
(1871) 17 With spitefull obrayds and vneharitabl chaffings 
alweiz they freat. 1577 Noktnsrooxe Mecing (1343) 123 
There is no harm if they play..without swearing, chafing, 
or couetousnesse. 1580 Ilottysaxp Joras. Fr. Tong., &s- 
changement, chafing, warming, heating. ¢ 1590 Martow 
Faust. viii. 6 He keeps such a chafing with ny mi ires» 


CHAFING. 


about it. 1600 HoLtanp Livy 1. xxix. 62k, There was 
more clamour, brawling and chafing than any hurt done. 
1656 RipcLtey Pract. Physic 265 Until the part be first 
heated by Chafing. 1826 E. Irvine Babylon 1. 11. 151 The 
chafing of its [the sea’s] rocky and pebbled bed. 1845 R. 
Hamitton Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 314 The chafings of party 
strife, 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. & Mere xvi. 142 The 
chafing of the sheets, the rattling of the blocks, and the 
whistling of the gale in the shrouds. 

2. Comb., as chafing-cheeks sé, pi. (Naut.), ‘a 
name given by old sailors to the sheaves instead 
of blocks on the yards in light-rigged vesscls’ ; 
chafing-gear (Vaut.), ‘the stuff put upon the 
rigging and spars to prevent their being chafed’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s IWord-bk.); chafing-mat (see 
quot.); chafing-pan = CHAFING-DISH. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast iii. 5 Wherever any of the. .ropes 
. are chafing or wearing upon it, there ‘chafing gear’, as it 
is called, must be put on. 1867 Cham. Frul. 30 Nov. 767/2 
An improved chafing-pan. . which instead of fuel, has a small 
lamp. 1882 Dazly Tcd. 12 Sept. 2/1 Dead-eyes to turn in, 
chafing gear to look after, reef-knots to point. 1883 Ceztury 
Mag, Oct. 0941/1 Putting on chafing-mats to protect those 
parts of the rigging most exposed to wear. 

Cha‘fing, //. a. [f. as prec.+-1ne2.] That 
chafes ; in various senscs of the vb. 

1539 Sz. Papers in Froude Hist. Exg. (1880) I11. 433 He 
is so hawte & chafing that men be afeared to speak to him. 
1561 HotiysusH Hom. Apoth. 27 >, Let hym eate no. .chaf- 
ynge or inflamynge meate. 1762 Cuurcnitt Ghosé 1. Wks, 
1774 Il. 55 Not quite so fast as Terror rides When He the 
chafing winds bestrides. 1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 
239 The miseries of a blank and chafing mind. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zambes? xii. 251 To spill us all into the chafing river. 

Cha‘fing-dish. Also 6 chaffyndyche, 6-8 
chafindish, 7 chaffendish, chafen-dish, 5-9 
chaffing-dish. [f. CHaFInG v6/. s6.+ Dis sé.] 
A vessel to hold burning charcoal or other fuel, for 
heating anything placed uponit; a portable grate. 

1483 Act 1 Rich. //1,c.12 § 2 Holy-water Stopps, Chafhing- 
dishes, Hanging Lavers. 1§38 Bury Wills (1850) 134, I be- 
qwethe Allsotomy syster Mason achaffyndyche. 1580 NortH 
Plutarch (1676) 473 A Chafindish with Coals. 1612 Woop- 
ALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 203 Have ever ready a Chaffen- 
dish with fire..to warm clouts. 1653 WaLToN Axgler ii. 58 
Let him [a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing-dish 
with wood coles. 1693 Bovte Med. Exp. iii. 27 A Chafen- 
dish with Embers. 1825 Scott 7adé7si. vii, A chaffing- 
dish filled with charcoal. 1843 Prescott Alexico (1850) I. 
131 The meats were kept warm by chafing-dishes. 

Chafir, -or, -our, -yr, etc., obs. ff. CHAFER, 
CHAFFER. 

+Chaflet. Ods. rare. [Cf. OF. chafault, Scar- 
FOLD.] ?A scaffold, platform, elevated stage. 
Cf. CHASELETTE.) 

1470-85 Matory Arthur (1817) I]. 436 Kynge Arthur 
dremed a wonderful dreme, & that was this, that hym 
semed he satte vpon a chaflet in a chayer, and the chayer 
was fast to a whele. 

Chafron, var. of CHAFFRON. 

Chaft (tfaft). Obs. exc. xorth, dial, In 5 schaft, 
9 dial. chaff. fa. ON. *4yp/t- (in Icel. &pfer, 
kjaptr, Sw. kaft (pronounced chat) jaw, Da. kieft 
(chops), answering to a Gothic type *£z/tus, OTeut. 
*keftu-z, possibly from a stem *kef- *kaf- ‘ to make 
a chewing movement with the under jaw’, whence 
also OE, ceafl, ME. chavel Jow, and various cog- 
nate words in Ger, and Du. 

1. The jaw, chap; usually in A/7. (Chiefly xorth., 
and since 17th c. only dad.) 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 7510 (Cott.) A bere, a leon, bath i mete.. 
And scok pain be pe berdes sua Pat i pair chafftes [other 
JUSS. chauelis, chaulis, chaules} raueintua. c1q20 Auturs 
Arth.xi, Off the schaft & the shol shaturt tothe shin. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 57 A Chafte, maxilla. 1535 CovERDALE Fob 
xxix. 17, I brake the chaftes of y¢ vnrighteous. /dzd, xl. 12 
Canst thou .. bore his chaftes thorow with an aule? 
1558 Q. Kennepy Compend. Tract. in Misc. Wodr. Soe. 
(1844) 160 To cry out with oppin chaftes. 1597 Lowe 
Chirurg. (1634) 195 Debility of the nerves which moveth 
the chaftes. 1686 G. Stuart ¥oco-Ser. Disc. 64 As slyly 
as thy fause chafts waggs. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midd. x, 
‘Like to gaunt our chafts aff.’ 1864 ATKinson ]VAitby 
Gloss., Chafts or Chaffs, the jaws. ‘Chaffs tied up’, 
dead. 1875 Lazc. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chaffs (N. Lanc.), 
Chuffs (S. Lanc.), jaw bones. 

2. Comb., as chaft-blade, -bone; chaft-fallen adj. 

@ 1300 Cursor JW. 1073 Wit be chafte ban of a ded has .. 
slan he was. 1535 CoverDALe /’s. lvii[i]. 6 Smyte the chaft 
bones of the lyons whelpes. 1597 Lowe CArrurg. (1634) 
140 Underncath the chaftbone. 1863 Atkinson Danby 
Province., N. Riding Yorksh., Chaff-bone, the jaw-bone. 

Chaft(e, obs. form of SHarr: obs. pa. t. & pple. 
of CHAFE v. 

|Chafter (in Levins), mispr. for CHASTER. | 

| Chagan (kagi'n). Z//st. [ad. late L. chaga- 
nus, caganus, in Byz, Gr, xayavos, ad. Old Turkish 
le shagan king, sovereign; see CHam and 
Kuay.] An ancient form of the word Kuan; 
applied (after the medizval Latin and Grcek 
chroniclers) to the sovcreign of the Avars in the 
6th and 7th centuries. 

1776-81 Gipson Decl. & F. xiii. (1875) 719 The Avars .. 
the chagan, the peculiar title of their king. /é7d. xlvi. 
(1875) 800 When the Roman envoys approached the presence 
ofthe chagan. 1842 Penny Cyl. XXIV. 73/2 The Khazars 
. their kings were called Chagan or more correctly Kha- 
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ghan, which was the name of the old Mongol kings a 

thousand years before the appearance of the Khazars. /é7d. 

yale The Russians in 1016 .. made their khaghan Georges 
zula a prisoner. 

Chagrin ( fagrin, -grin), s6. Also 7 shagrin, 
8 chagreen. [a. F. chagriz (1) rough skin, sha- 
green, (2) displeasure, ill-humour, etc. The sense- 
development took place in French, where the 
word meaning ‘rough and granular skin employed 
to rub, polish, file *, became by metaphor the ex- 
pression for gnawing trouble (Littré). In English 
the word in the original material sense is now 
written SHAGREEN, q.Vs 

In the sense shagreen It. has zigrtuo, Venetian sagrin 


(Diez); ad. Turkish sytle, (G Hues (GyRamrs faghri, 


gaghri, saghri, ramp of a horse, hence the prepared skin of 
this part, shagreen. ] 
+I. =SHAGREEN. 

+1. A species of skin or leather with a rough 
surface : now commonly spelt SHAGREEN, q.v. 

1678 Puituirs, Chagrin, ..also the rough skin of a Fish, 
of which Watch Cases and handles of Knives are made. 
1697 tr. C’tess D’ A unoy’s Trav. (1706) 151 It is cover'd with 
Chagrin, and nail’d with Gold Nails. 1766 Phil. Trans. 
LVI. 190 The skin, which is black, is full of small scales, 
resembling chagrin. 1842 Pricuarp Nat, Hist. Alan 92 
It is of the tuberculated skin of the wild ass that the Levan- 
tines inake the grained leather termed chagrin. 

+2. fig. <A shagreen-like surface. Odés. 

21734 Nort Z£.ram, u. v. ? 129. 394 Thoughts which.. 
had made their skin run into a Chagrin. 

II. Of the mind or feelings. (Often referred to, 

¢ 1700, as an affected and frenchified term.) 

{Coter. (1611) explains F. chagrix, carke, melancholie, 
care, thought; perplexitie, heauinesse, anxietie, pensiue- 
nesse, vexation, or anguish of mind; also a disease or 
maladie : especially, such a one as comes by melancholie.] 

+3. That which frets or worries the mind; fret- 
ting trouble, carking care, worry, anxiety; melan- 
choly. Obs. 


1656 Biount Glossogr., Chagrin, cark, melancholy, heavi- 
ness, anxiety, anguish of mind; also a disease coming by 
melancholy. 1656 CowLey Pixd. Odes Wks. 1710 1. 236 
There are who all their Patients chagrin have, As if they 
took each morn worse Potions than they gave. 1677 
Tempce Let. Wks. 1731 II. 426 His illness .. derived, per- 
haps, from the Fatigue and Chagrinof his Business. a@ 1680 
Butter Rew. (1759) 1. 121 For, if he feel no Shagrin, or 
Remorse, His Forehead’s shot-free, and he’s ne'er the worse. 
1712 Pore Rafe Lock 1.77 Hear me, and touch Belinda 
with chagrin;—That single act gives half the world the 
spleen. 1751 Jounson Rawb/. No. 181 ® 7, I hid myself. . 
in the country, that my chagrin might fume away without 
observation. 1840-7 Barnam /ngol. Leg. (1877) 259 Each 
Saturday night when, devour’d by chagrin, he sits listening 
to singers. 

4. esp. Acutevexation, annoyance, or mortification, 
arising from disappointment, thwarting, or failure. 

1716-8 Pore in Lady M. W. Montague's Lett. 11. xli. 4 
If there be any circumstance of chagrin in the occasion. .I 
must .. feel a part of it. 1770 LanGuorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 474/1 Marius died, with the chagrin of an unfortunate 
wretch, who had not obtained what he wanted. 1807-8 W. 
IrvinG Sadmag. (1824) 152 Think of my chagrin at being 
obliged to decline the host of invitations that daily over- 
whelm me, merely for want of a pair of breeches! 1876 
E. Jenxins Blot on Queen's H.4 They managed. .to..conceal 
their chagrin if they felt any. 

b. in plural. Troubles; vexations. 

a1744 Pore Letters (L.), I grieve with the old, for so 
many additional inconveniences and chagrins, more than 
their small remain of life seemed destined to undergo. 1771 
Nicuotts in Corr. w. Gray (1843) 148 If I met with any 
chagrins, I comforted myselfthat I had a treasure at home. 
1824 Miss Ferrier /xher, xlvi, Mrs. Major had her own 
petty chagrins. 1887 Mortey Crzt. Misc. 111. 154 Whom 
no vexations, chagrins, nor perversities of fate could daunt 
from fighting the battle out. 

+ Chagrin, cz. Ods. Also chagreen, shaggarin. 
(a. F. chagriz (15th c. in Littré) f. the sb.: see prec.] 
+1. Grieved, disquieted, troubled ; melancholy. 

1666 Perys Diary 6 Aug., My wife in a chagrin humour, 
she not being pleased with my kindnesse to either of them. 
1678 Eart Queenssury Let. in M. Napier Life Dundee 
II, 58, I know he is very high, and often shaggarin, and 
angry. 1691 /sdington Wells 9 To say they've Melancholly 
heen, Is Bar’brous; no, they are Chagrin. 1721 Ramsay 
Wks. (1848) 11. 312 Weak, frantic, clownish and chagreen. 
1722 De For Relig. Courtsh.1. ii. (1840) 38, 1 grew chagrin 
and dull. é 

2. Chagrined ; acutely vexed, mortified. 

1706 De For ¥ure Div. vir. 149 Hell's bauk’d; the shagrin 
Fiends the Conquest own. 1708 J. Downes Hist. Kev. Eng, 
Stage 29 At which the French look'd very Shaggrin. 1711 
P. H. View fate Parl. 127 He is not a little chagrin about 
the Habeas Corpus Act being suspended. 

Chagrin (fagrin, -grin), v. [a. F. chagrine-r 
(16th c. in Littré), f. the sb. : sec above.] 

1. trans. To trouble, vex, worry, grieve. arch. 

1733 Fiecpine /nt. Chamberm. u, iii, Pray remember the 
condition she is in, and don’t do anything to chagrin her. 
1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake i. 5 Which so chagrined me, 
that .. I waited only an Opportunity of quitting them. 
1792 Asp. Moore in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1861) II. 475 
Those west winds chagrin nie exceedingly, as they keep me 
in the dark about George. .1841-4 Emerson Ess. Sed/- 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 23 Every word they say chagrins 
us, and we know not where to begin to set them right. 

2. esp. To vex acutcly by disappointing or thwart- 
ing; to mortify. (Chicfly fasszve.) 


CHAIN. 


1748 Anson's Voy.1. i. 4 Mr. Anson was extremely cha- 
grined at the losing the command of. .so desirable an enter- 
prize. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 139 The captain .. was 
so chagrined at his disappointment, that he died of grief. 
1826 C. BuTLER Grotius xii, 200 The contradictions which 
he met with chagrined him, 1878 Brack Green Past. v. 37 
Surprised and chagrined by the coldness of her manner. 

3. ?22tr. To feel trouble or vexation ; to ‘trouble’. 
=F. se chagriner.| rare. 

(In quot. it may be the adj.) 

1727 Fietpinc Love in sev. Alasgues, 1 would not have 
your ladyship chagrin at my bride’s expression. 


Chagrined (fagri-nd), pf/. a. [f. CHacRin v. 
+-ED1.] Vexed, mortified; disappointed; formerly, 
afflicted, troubled, melancholy. 

1665 Pepys Diary 15 Jan., How chagrined the Prince was 
the other day, when he thought he should die. 1724 De 
For Mem. Cavalter (1840) 10 The queen-mother and her 
party were chagrined at the cardinal, therefore the queen 
was under dissatisfaction. 1733 Fietpine /xt. Chamberni. 
u. i, Be not chagrined, enjoy your friends, and take no 
notice of it. 1792 Anr. Moore in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1861) II. 477 Mr. Pitt was in the House, evidently chag- 
rined. 1844 Disrae.i Conizgséy vu. il. 293 Mourning over 
his chagrined fortunes. 

Chailles, obs. form of CHALICE. 

Chain (tfzin), 56. Forms: (4 keigne), 4-6 
cheyne, chayn(e, 5-7 chaine, 6— chain, (occas. 
4 cheine, cheingne, 4-5 cheigne, 6 cheynne) ; 
north, and Sc. 4-5 chenye, 4-6 cheny, 4-7 
chenyie, 5-6 chen3ei, 7 chein3ie, 9 dia/. chain-, 
chenzie ; 4-5 and 9 diz/. chyne, chine, 5 schene, 
6 schyne, chene, cheane, chane. [ME. chayne, 
cheyne, a. OF. chaeine, chaaine, chaene, chaane, in 
ONF. caeine, caenne (=Pr. & Sp. cadena, It. ca- 
tena):~L. caténa chain. With the ME. types in 
-gne, Sc. -23e, -u3ie, cf. mod.Picard cagnue ; mod. 
Se. is cheen (tfmn).] 

I. General sense. 

1. A connected series of links (of metal or other 
material) passing through each other, or other- 
wise jointed together, so as to move on each other 
more or less freely, and thus form a strong but 


flexible ligament or string. 

Chains differ in structure according to the shape of 
their links and the mode in which these are united ; also in 
material and size, in accordance with their purpose of 
fastening, restraint, traction, ornament, etc. Hence such 
qualifying attributes as gold, iron, cable, draught, watch, 
etc. 

¢1300 A, Adis. 683 His men him brought, by a chayn..a 
ragged colt. 1330 R. Brunne Céron. (1810) 174 Pe chyne 
in tuo he hew. ¢ 1340 Cursor Al. App. i. 22054 (Edin.) An 
angel..wip a mikil keigne [other /SS. cheigne, cheingne, 
cheny, cheyne] in hande. 1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. 623 
And with ane stark cheyne [v. 7. chenyie, stark chen3eis]} 
hald thame thar. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 123 
A spering cheyne with staples and hookes. 1483 Cazh. Augd. 
63 Chine, cathena. 1530-50 Grecory Chron. 192 Made 
ij stronge schynys of yryn, unto the draught brygge of 
London. 1952-3 /uv. Ch. Goods Staff. in Ann, Lichfield 
1V. 24 Itm., ij sensors of masten, on of them hath chanes of 
silver. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iti.135 Many chaines 
of iron to draw the artiilery. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. II. 1051 
Hanging in a golden Chain This pendent World. 1680 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1538/4 A Silver Watch..without String or 
Chain. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 504 ? 5, I am to be hang’d 
in chains. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 4972/4 Abraham Deseser, 
.. Watch-chain-maker. 1859 F. Grirritus Artil. Man. 
(1862) 126 No. 8 keys and unkeys the draught chain. 1884 
F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 50 When the timekeeper is 
going, the chain is, drawn off the fusee on to the barrel. 
Mod, Children making daisy chains. 

b. asa substance. (No plural.) 

16.. in Religues Anc. Poetry (1823) III. 15 He put in 
chaine full nine yards-long, Andhe let goe his great gunnes 
shott. 1637 A/S. Aésé. in Maclaurin Cri. Cases xl. (Jam.), 
He was sentenced to be hanged in chenyie on the gallowlee 
till his corpse rot. 

2. As employed to restrain or fetter; hence a 
bond or fetter generally; esp. in f/. fetters, bonds ; 
aéstr. confinement, imprisonment, captivity. 

1393 Gower Conf. I]. 132 They bounden him with cheines 
faste. 16rx BisLe Ps. |xviii. 6 Hee bringeth out those that 
are bound with chaines. 

1382 Wycuir Fer. xxvii. 2 Mac to thee bondis and cheynus 
(Coverp. chaynes, 1611 yokes] and thou shalt putte them 
in thi necke. 1526 Tinpare Acés xii. 7 The cheynes fell of 
from his hondes. 1555 in Strype Ecc. Alem. 111. App. 
xliv. 125 Jeremie..made a chain of wood..and [Hananiah] 
took the chain from his neck and brake it. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 48 To bottomless perdition, there to dwell In Ada- 
mantine Chains and penal Fire. 1712 BERKELEY /ass. 
Obed. Wks. 111. 129 The natural dread of slavery, chains, and 
fetters. 1734 Port Zss, Jan 1v. 234 Who noble ends by 
noble means obtains, Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
1879 FroupeE Czsar iv. 40 Brought in chains to Rome, 

b. fig. <A binding or restraining force which 
prevents freedom of action. (Cf. fetters, bonds.) 
©3374 Cuaucer Aned. § Arc. 284 For either mot I haue 
yow in my cheyn Or with the dethe ye mot departe vs 
tweyn. 1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 57 Excepte the 
chaynes & bondes of synne be vtterly broken. 1792 S. 
Rocers Pleas. Mem. u. 142 Dusky forms in chains of slum- 
ber cast. 1787 Burns Streams that glide, Streains. . Never 
bound by winter's chains. 18zz Hazuitt Table-t, 1. iit. 62 
The chain of habit. 1871 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 36 The 
first band of men who had shaken off their chains. 


+e. A constraining force; a bond of union or 
sympathy; atie. Ods. 
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1377 Lanct. ?. Pi. B. v. 616 Pow shalt see in pi-selue 
treuthe sitte in pine herte, In a cheyne of charyte as pow a 
childe were. c1400 Kom. Rose 4815 Love..is a sykencsse 
of the thought Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyne, With 
nrale and female, with oo cheyne. 1655-60 STANLEY //ist. 
Philos, (1701) 186/1 There is a Divine Chain, which..maketh 
one of it self, and those things which are united to it. 


3. A personal ornament in the form of a chain 
worn round the neck; sometimcs an ensign of 


office (chain of office). 

(The chain of a locket, a watch chain, and the like, com- 
bine senses 1 and 3.) 

1397 $Vidl in Fairholt A/ist. Costume Gloss. s. v., A chain 
of gold of the old manner, with the name of God in each 
part. 31429 Sc. Acts in Tytler //ist. Scot. (1864) II. 77 
Serpis, beltis, uches, and chengies. 1463 Wann. & Househ. 
Exp.154 My mastyr sold to my lord off Norfolke a schene 
of gold. 1535 CoveRDALE /’rov, t. 9 That shal brynge grace 
vnto thy heade, and shal be a cheyne aboute thy necke. 
1580 Lyty Eughues( Arb.) 433 The new found Glasse Cheynes 
that you weare about your neckes. 1599 Suaks. J/uchk Ado 
u. i. 197 What fashion will you weare the Garland off? 
About your necke, like an Vsurers chaine? 1725 N. Rosin- 
son 7h. Physick Introd. 4 Physicians at Milan .. wear 
Chatns of Gold, as a Mark of Distinction. Jfod. The mayor 
was present wearing hts chain of office. 

4, fig. A connectcd course, train, or series; a 
sequence: a. of action or condition. 

[a 1593 H. Smitn Sev, (1866) 11. 186 Draws sin upon sin, 
till there be a chain of many links.] 165: Hopses Leviath. 
1. Vii. 30 In the chain of Discourse, wheresoever it be inter- 
rupted, there is an End for that time. 1655 FuLier CA. 
/fist. i. ii. § 31 Here no chain of succession could be 
pleaded, where notwo links followed in order. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 109 P 1 Without..Care to preserve the Appear- 
ance of Chain of Thought. 1794 Martyn Xousseau's Bot. 
Introd. 1 ‘This false idea..reduced the vegetable chain to a 
small number of interrupted links. 1809-10 CoLeRtpGe 
Friend (1865) 31 The simplest chain of reasoning. 1875 
Dawson Dawn of Life i. 3 Link in a reproductive chain 
of being. od. ‘The chain of proof is complete. 

b. of individual facts, acts, events, or the like. 

-1696 Winston The. Earth 1. (1722) 184 Purely Mathe- 
matical Propositions are demonstrated by a chain of deduc- 
tions, 1719 Vounc Revenge iy. i, Day buries day; month, 
month; and year the year; Our life is but a chain of many 
deaths, 1789 BentHam Princ. Legisl. i. § 11 A chain of 
proofs must have their commencement somewhere. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xx. 571 A strange chain 
of events. 1885 Str R. Baccattay in Law Times Rep. 
LII. 672/1 The Act provides for a complete chain of trustees. 

5. A continuous linear series of material objects : 

a. of objects purposely connected, or connect- 
ing points in a line. 

1791 SMEATON Edystone L. (1793) 197 The Chain of 
triangles from the Edystone to .. Plymouth, for ascertain- 
ing their distance trigonometrically. 1810 Henry Elem. 
Chem. (1826) 1. 168 Another modification of the apparatus, 
which may be called the Chain of Cups, was proposed by 
Volta. 1838 Murray's Handbk, N. Germ. 464 By means of 
the chain of steamers now navigating the Rhine. 1870 
Rotteston Anim. Life 132 The chain of nerve ganglia. 

b. of objects naturally disposed in a linear 
series (with connexion actual or imagined). 

1695 Woopwarb Nat. Hist. Earth ui. i. (1723) 172 The 
Andes, that prodigious Chain of Mountains. 1748 Axson's 
Voy. 1. v. 458 The Ladrones. .an extensive chain of Islands. 
1808 Med. Fred. XIX. 411 The vibrations will pass .. by 
the chain of bones, to the Membrana Fenestre Ovalis. 
1813 BakeweELt /2ftrod. Geol. 57 The most extensive moun- 
tain chains have a northern and southern direction. 1867 
W. W. Smytu Coal § Coal-mining 87 South of the St. 
Lawrence and the great chain of Jakes. 1883 LLoyp £44 § 
Fi, V1. 218 A chain of undulating hills. 

ce. Short for sountain-chain (as in b). 

1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 277 Asubmarine chain extend- 
ing from Boulogne to Folkestone. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) I]. t. 1 ‘he chain called Olympus. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist, Mines & Mining 152 A southerly continuation of 
the Humboldt chain. 

d. Ladies chain (Fr. chaine des dames]: a part 
of the second figure in a quadrille. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 271/3 Performing with his partner 
a ‘ladies’ chain’ in their fantastic quadrille. 

IT. Specific uses. 

6. A chain or similar construction used as a 
barrier to obstruct the passage of a bridge, street, 
river, the entrance into a harbour, etc. ; a boom. 

€1374 CuHaucer Troylus ti. 569 For other wey is fro the 

atis none, Of Dardanus, there opyn is the cheyne. 1523 

D. Berners /’roiss. I, ccccxxvi. 748 The chenesse of euery 
strete taken downe and brought into the palayes. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 19 Malpas of London drewe the 
cheynne of London brygge. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 223 
There was a Chain of great Trees placed cross the Creek... 
we were afterwards near half an hour cutting the Boom or 
Chain. 1720 Burcnetr Naval Trans, tu. xix. 400 The 
Dutch. .broke their way through, and burnt the three ships 
which lay to defend the Chain. 

7. A chain fixed to a door-post, which serves to 
secure a house door within when slightly opened. 

1839 Dickens Nich, Nick. liii, ‘ Top bolt * muttered Arthur, 
fastening as he spoke, ‘ bottom bolt —chain—bar—double-lock 
—and key.” 1862 THackeray PArlip II. xix, Mary came 
down stairs, and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain 
fastened, and asked him what he wanted. 

8. Part of a curb or bridle. 

1617 MarkHam Caval. 1. 14 The Cavezan..in fashion of a 

Chaine, & in our English phrase commonly called the Chaine. 

A measuring line, used in land-surveying, 
formed of one hundred iron rods called links 
jointed together by eyes at their ends. 


At first chains of varying length were used or proposed; ,; on the 7th inst. 
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but that described by Gunter in 1624 ts the onc now adopted ; 
it measures 66 feet or 4 poles, divided into 100 links. 

1610 W. FotkinGuam Art of Survey Vo Rdr. 1 The 
Beame and Chaine balke no ‘Truthes, nor blaunch Vn- 
truthes, 1624 GunTER Descr. Sector, &c. in Penny Cycl. 
VI. 462/2 We may measure the length and breadth by 
chains, each chain fone four perches in length, and divided 
into roo links. 3669 Sturmy Mariners Mag. u. v. i. 3 The 
Chains now used and tn most esteem among Surveyors are 
Three. The first I will name is Mr. Rathborn’s..and that 
of Mr. Gunter’s..thts year Mr. Wing hath described a 
chain of 20 Links tn a Perch. 1790 Burke /r. Rev. Wks. 
V. 312 An accurate land-surveyor, with his chain, sight, and 
theodolite. 3180x Hutton Course A/ath, (1828) Il. 54 Land 
is ineasured with achain, called Gunter’s Chain... of 100 equal 
links ; and the length of each link is therefore. .7-92 inches. 


b. A chain’s length, as a lineal measure, equal 


to 66 feet, or 4 poles. 

An area of ten chains in length by one in breadth, or 
100,000 square links=an acre. 

1661 S. Partripce Doub. Scale frop. 40 Let a piece of 
land be 36 poles broad, and the length 23 chains and an half. 
1725 Braptrey Fam, Dict, s.v. Surveying, It contains 12 
Chains, 5 Links. 1850 Mayvuew Lond. Labour(ed. 2) 111. 333 
(Hoppe) The London and North-Western .. in its long and 
branching extent of 477 miles 35} chains. 

10. Arch. <A bar of iron, etc. built into walls 
to increasc their cohesion; see also charn-bond, 
-timber in 19, CHAIN-PLATE 2. 

1764 Watson in Phil, Trans. LIV. 217 In edifices of this 
kind, for additional strength, the builders employ bars of 
iron, connected together in such a manner as their exigen- 
cies require ; and these, though they have no links, are 
denominated chains, 184z Gwitt Archit. (1876) § 1495 
There are other means [for uniting the voussoirs] .. such as 
dowels and cramps .. these are far better than the chains 
and ties of iron introduced by the moderns, 

ll. A“. Short for CHaIn-sHoT, 

1804 Monson in Wellesley's Disp. 544 A most tremendous 
discharge of round, grape, and chain, from their guns. 

+12. Short for CHAIN-PUMP. Oés. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No. 1750/4 An Engine that delivers .. 
more Water than the Chain, and with greater Ease. 

13. Veaving. The longitudinal threads in a 
woven fabric; the warp. (Soin F.and Ger. App. 
sometimes misused for woof; cf. Cotgr. ‘chaine de 
drap, the woofe of cloth; the thread which in 
weauing runs ouercrosse it ’.) 

1721 C. Kine Brit. Merch. 11-17 All worsted Chains, and 
only the Shute of Woollen-Varns. 1774 Act 14 Geo. J//,c. 
25 Taking the Biers out of the Chains and withholding Part 
of the Woof or Abb Yarn delivered tothem. 1810 J. T. in 
Risdon's Surv, Devon Introd. 25 The one [yarn]. .forms the 
chain or woof. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 1110 The longitu- 
dinal threads, which are to form the chain of the web. 
(61d. 1113 The European loom .. [has] a warp-beam, round 
which the chain has been wound. 

14. Naut. A contrivance used to carry the lower 
shrouds of a mast outside the ship's side, and by 
thus widening the basis of support to increase the 
firmness of the mast. 

a. The part which secures the shroud to the 
ship’s side, now commonly called CHAIN-PLATE, 

1627 Capt. Smitit Seaman's Gram. v. 20 The Chaines are 
strong plates of iron fast bolted into the Ships side by the 
Chaine-waile. tr) in Fatconer Dict. Marine. c¢1850 
Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 105 Chain or chains, the links of 
iron which are connected to the bindings that surround the 
dead-eyes of the channels. They are secured to the ship’s 
side bya bolt through the toe-link, called the chain-olt. 


b. £/. The assemblage of chain-wale, chain-plates, 
dead-eyes, etc., which form the contrivance to ex- 
tend the basis of the shrouds; usually qualified, as 


é . hae ; 
fore-, main-, mizen-chains, according to the mast. 


In the chains: standing upon the chain-wale 
between two shrouds (whence the leadsman heaves 
the hand-lead). 

17z0 De For Caft. Singleton xi. (1840) 193 To board her 
{a ship]. .at her fore-chains on one side. 1825 H. GascoicNe 
Nav, Fame 52 Ineach Main-chains an able seaman stands, 
With well coil’d line and plummet in his hands. 1836 
Marrvat Midsh. Easy xiii. 45 Climbed up the fore chains, 
and found the deck empty. 

15. The connexion in a galvanic battery. 

1802 Med. Frni. VIII. 318 These phenomena, however, 
only take place the moment the Galvanic chain is shut, or 
when it is suffered to remain shut .. If the opposile action, 
occasioned at the moment the chain is separated, had en- 
tirely supplanted. .the former. 

6. The series of bubbles on the surface of the 


water marking the cotuse of an otter. 

1865 G. Berxetey Life & Recoll. 11. 317, I at once ob- 
served the ‘Chain’ or bubbles of an otter. 

III. Attrib. and Com. 

17. attrtb. Of chains; chain-like ; of the nature 
of chain-mail ‘cf. 19). 

c1425in (ampole’s Psalter: This same sauter in all degre 
is the self in sothnes That ly3t at hampole in surte .. Par it 
ly3t in cheyn bondes. 1886 Riper Haccarp A’. Solomon's 
Mines xv. 240 We managed to get off the chain shirts. 

18. General combs., as chain-line, -maker, -mak- 
ing, -shop.-verse,-way; chain-drooped, -swung, adjs. 

1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xl, A “chain-droop’d lamp was 
flickering by each door. 1880 Athenrum SNe 56 The 
osition of the water-mark and the direction of the *chain- 
ines, which are uniformly the same in every shee! of laid 
paper. 1860 Offic. Report in Merc. Mar. Mag. VII. 141 
*Chain-makers, shipowners. 1886 Pall M/all G. 27 Aug. 11/t 
The 2,500 chainmakers of both sexes who went out on strike 
fbid. *Chainmaking is only possible by 
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skilful hand-lahour. 1887 NDasly News 18 June 3/2 Mr. 
Matthews..said the wages iu the chaininaking trade. .were 
probably not more on the average than 7s. per week. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 11/2 Working for some hours in the 
*chain-shops. 1820 Krats Ode Psyche 33 No incense sweet 
From *chain-swung censer teeming. 1§97 8 Lr. Hace Sat. 
Postscr., Ariosto. . whose *chaine-verse, to which he fettereth 
himselfe. 1690 Lond, Gaz. No. 2573 4 A plain Silver *Chain 
Watch. 

19. Special combs.: chain-argument = Logic , 
a sorites; chain-armour = chain-mail; chain- 
belt, @. see quot.; '4., a chain adapted as a 
belt for traustnitting power; chain-boat (see 
quot.); chain-bolt, ‘a.) Nant. oue of the bolts 
by which chain-platcs are fastcned to the ship’s 
side ; (4.) the bolt or knob at the end of a door- 
chain (see 7,; chain-bond | Arch. , a chain or 
tier of timber built in a brick-wall to increase 
its stability and cohesion (see 10 ; + chain- 
bridle, a bridle with a chatu see & ; + chain- 
bullet = CHAIN-SHOT; chain-coupling, a secon- 
dary coupling, consisting of chains and hooks, 
between railway carriages or trucks, which acts in 
case of any accident to the primary coupling ; chain- 
gang, a gang or number of convicts chained to- 
gether while at work, ctc., to prevent escape; 
chain-guard, a mechanism in watches to prevent 
over-winding ; chain-harrow, a harrow composed 
of chain-work ; chain-hook, a.) a hook fixed toa 
chain; (6.) Nawt. ‘an iron rod with a handling-eye 
at one end, and a hook at the other, for hauling 
the chain-cables about’ (Smyth); + chain-lace, 
?lace made with chain-stitch; chain-lightning, 
lightning which appears to form a long zig-zag or 
broken linc; see also quot. 1885; chain-locker 
(Naut.,, the receptacle for storing the chain-cable ; 
chain-mail, mail or body-armour made of inter- 
laced links or rings; chain-man, thc bearer of the 
measuring chain in surveying ; chain-moulding, 
an ormamental moulding imitating chains: chain- 
pier, a promenade pier, supported by chains like 
a chain-biidge ; chain-pin, an iron pin or ‘ arrow’ 
used in marking distances in measuring with the 
chain ; chain-pulley, a pulley having depressions 
in its periphery to fit the links of a chain with 
which it is worked; chain-rule, a rule of arith- 
metic, by which is found the relation of equiva- 
lence between two numbers for which a chain of 
intervening equivalents is given, as in Arbitration 
of Exchanges; chain-saw (.Svrg.), a vertebrated 
saw forming a chain, having hook and handle at 
either extremity; chain-sling (Naut., a chain 
fitted to encircle a large article, for hoisting or 
lowering ; chain-smith, a mechanic whose trade 
is to make chains; chain-snake, a species of 
lizard, allied to the Slow-worm ; chain-syllogism 
=chain-argument; chain-timber = chain-bond ; 
chain-towing, a system of towing vessels in rivers, 
etc., by means of a chain or cable lying along the 
bed of the river which is wound over a drum op 
board the vessel; chain-well = chatn-locker ; 
chain-wheel, (az.) a wheel used with a chain for 
the transmission of power; /4.) a machine for utiliz- 
ing water-power, which is an inversion of the 
chain-pump, the descending water pressing upon 
the plates or buckets and so driving the machinery. 
Also CHAINBRIDGE, -CABLE, -PUMY, etc. ; 

1860 Apr. Tnomson Laws Th. 200 The German title {for 
Sorites] *chain-argument (Aetfenschiuss\. 1797 Ih alpolt- 
ana xv. 9 The “chain, or ring armour was that used in the 
Middle Ages. 1851 H. Metvitie i hale xly. 293 The dol- 
phin was drawn in chain-armor like Saladin’s. 1794 W. 
FEetton Carriages (1801) I. 217 The *chain-belt is a contriv- 
ance to fix round the trunk, which it locks to the platform. 
1794 Rigeing & Sea. 1. 164 *“Chain-boat, a large boat fitted 
with a davit over its stem, and two windlasses, one forward, 
and the other aft, in the inside. It is used for getting up 
mooring-chains, anchors, ete. ¢ 3850 Aictis. Nazig. W eale) 
tos *Chain-bolt, a large bolt to secure the chains of the 
dead-eyes, for the purpose of securing the mast by the 
shrouds. 1880 Biackmore Arema xxii. (Iloppe He 
politely put the chain-bolt on the door when he retired to 
take advice. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. sv. Bond, ‘The 
terin “chain bond is sometimes applied to the bond timbers 
formerly placed in one or more tiers in the walls of each 
story of a building, and serving not only to tie the walls 
together during their settlement, but aflerwards for nailing 
the finishings thereto. 1690 J. Mackenzie Sige Londen- 
derry 2/2 Some of their Clergy also. procured several 
*Chain-bridles to be made. 1636 Hrvwoop ( Aallenge 
Beautie ti. Wks. 1874 V. 26 My friend and I Like two 
*chaine-bullets, side hy side, will fy Thorow the jawes of 
death. 1649 G. Daniet Frinarvh., {fen. 11", ccc vy, Chaine- 
Bulletts of his will Run through all Streets, and in the 
Waft, they kill. 1858 Ges. P. Tnosirson Audi Alt. I. 
Ixxx. 37 How nearly the felon and the *chain-gang are 
allied. 1882 //arfer's Mag. Lec. 49:1 Chain-gangs of con- 
victs are brought out from the prison. 1884 F. Lrittens 
Hatch & Clockm. 50 [The} "Chain Hook .. [is] the hook 
fixed at eacli end of the chain to attach it to the fusee and 
the barrel. 1578 Aschmend, Wills (1853 279, Vij own. of 
*chean lace, vitjs. vj 1598 Fics, Cadenelle, little chaines, 
chaine-lace or chaine-stich. 1882 J. Parker dpest. Life 
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I. 148 No man can report *chain lightning. 1885 Dazly 
Tel. 28 Dec. 7/2 ‘Chain lightning’ [is] a strong foreign 
spirit. 1822 Scott Nigel iii, ‘It’s not made of iron, I wot, 
nor my claithes of *chenzie-mail.’ 1855 Kincstey Heroes 
tv. 137 Clothed from head to foot in steel chain-mail. 1862 
Smites Engineers Il. 157 Accompanied by an assistant 
and a*chainman. a1863 THackeray Jzsc. V. 359 (Hoppe) 
On the *chain-pier of Brighton. 1846 Brittan tr. Mad. 
gatgne's Surg. x. 184 You may use the ordinary or *chain- 
saw. 1862 Med. Tintes Il. 264 Plate of T. Matthew’s 
chain-saw. 1856 Kane Arct. Expt. I. xxix. 402 Away went 
one of our *chain-slings, and she fell back. 1736 Mortimer 
in PAtl. Trans. XXXIX. 256 Anguts annulatus, the 
*Chain-Snake. 1870 Bowen Logre vii. 222 The complex 
abbreviated reasoning thus formed is called a *Chain- 
Syllogism, or Sorites. 1823 P. NicHotson Pract. Build. 
582 “Chain-timber, in brick building, a timber of large 
dimensions placed in the middle of the height of a story, 
for imparting strength. 1874 Knicut Dict. AZech. I. 521/2 
The *chain-towing system was first tried in France in 1732. 
1845 A thenzxw 1 Feb. 118 The enorinous chain and *chatn- 
wheel for driving the screw. 

Chain (t/zin), v. Forms: 4-5 cheyne, chyne, 
4-7 chayne, 5 cheyn-yn, 6 cheine, 6-7 chaine, 
6- chain. [f. prec. sb. in various senses. French 
has chainer only with the meaning ‘to measure 
with a chain’, but exchainer is cited in Littré from 
the 11th c.; exchaiz barely appears in late ME.] 

1. ¢rans. To bind, fasten, secure, with a chain. 

1393 Lancv. P. Pl. C. xx1. 287 Barre we pe 3ates. Cheke 
we and cheyne we. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen. V’/,v.i.203 The 
rampant Beare chain’d to the ragged staffe. 1667 MiLToN 
P. L. 1. 210 The Arch-fiend lay Chain’d on the burning 
Lake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 90 
The books in Merton Library are still chained to the wall. 
1882 J. H. Buunt Ref Ch. Eng. 11.305 He was chained to 
the stake, 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

138. WycutF Ser. Sel. Wks. II. 367 Whanne that ri3twis- 
nesse is cheyned to God and al his creaturis. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R.v. xxvi. (1495) 135 The sholders ben nede- 
full to bynde and cheyne togyders the bones of the breste. 
1s9z SHaxs. Two Gent. 1.1. 3 Wer't not affection chaines 
thy tender dayes To the sweet glaunces of thy honour’d 
Loue. 1795 SoutHey Yoan of Arct.215 A hair that chains 
to wretchedness The slave who dares not burst it. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud, Chr. 143 The mind given up to pas- 
sion, or chained to self .. dwells .. in the dark and terrible 
abyss. 1876 TreveELYAN Macaulay II. ix. 131. 

2. To fetter or confine with a chain or chains; 
to put in chains. 

c1440 York ALyst. xxx. 212 We charge you pat chorle be 
wele chyned. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheynyn or put yn 
cheynys, catheno, 1591 SHaks.1 Hen, VJ, 11. iii. 39, I will 
chayne these Legges and Armes of thine. ¢1850 Avaé. 
Nights (Rtldg.) 499 They chained him, and put handcuffs 
and fetters on him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. x. 86 
Buying men and women, and chaining them, like cattle! 

b. fig. To fetter, confine, bind; to restrain. 

1377 Lanai. P. Pl. B. 1. 192 Chastite wib-outen charite 
worth cheyned in helle. ¢1393 CHavucer Mariage 14 But 
thilke doted foole .. hath levere Y-cheyned [w.7. ychyned, 
ychayned] be, than out of prisoncrepe. ¢1440 York AZyst. 
xxx. 278 The payment chenys pe with-all, The thar to 
nodir comenaunte craue. 1593 SHaks. Lucr. 900 Or free 
that soul which wretchedness hath chain’d. 1634 Mitton 
Comus 660 If I but wave this wand, Your nerves are all 
chained up in alabaster. 1870 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 
(1883) 53 Horror chained My parting footsteps. 1879 STAINER 
Music of Bible 167 Until such a system came into existence 
music was chained up within the narrowest limits. 

3. To obstruct or close with a chain. 

1603 Kwnottes Hist. Turks (J.), The admiral seeing the 
mouth of the haven chained .. durst not attempt to enter. 
€ 1630 Rispon Surv, Devor § 192 (1810) 203 The haven is.. 
chained over when need requireth, 1674 in Picton L’foot 
Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 286 His new intended street .. shall 
not be chained or obstructed against any of the towne. 


+4. To surround like a chain; to embrace. Odés. 


1606 Suaks. Ant. § C/.1v. viii. 14 Oh thou day o’ th’ 
world, Chaine mine arm’d necke. 


5. To measure with a (surveyor’s) chain. 

1610 W. FotkincHam Art Survey u. v. 55 Extende lines 
from each station. .(chayning the stationall line onely). 

6. To secure (a door) with the chain; aédsol. to 
‘put on the chain’. 

1839 Dickens Wich. Vick. lvi, Ralph .. chained the door 
to prevent the possibility of his returning secretly by means 
of his latch key. 1886 Barinc-Goutp Crt, Royal I. v. 59 
‘ Joanna. .lock and chain after the gentleman.’ 

7. Arch. To bind (masonry) with a chain: cf. 
CHAIN s@, 10. 

1842-75 Gwitt Archit. u. iit. § 13. 962 A large number of 
steeples would .. be found to have been well chained with 
timber or with metal. 

+Chainage. Ods. [f. CHAIN sb.+-aGE; cf. 
F. chainage.|] a. A fastening with a chain; chain- 
ing. b. ?A fce due for the use of mooring-chains, 
etc., in a harbour. 

1611 Cotcr., Lxchainure, a chayning..chaynage. 1691 
T. Hlate] Acc. New Invent. p.g5 The Chainage of Ships 
belongs to the Admiral. 

Chai‘n-bri:dge. A suspension-bridge sup- 
ported by chains or jointed rods of wrought iron, 
which hang in a curve between two elevated points 
of support. 

1818 J. ANDERSON (f7#/e), A Design for a Chain bridge to 
be thrown over the Firth of Forth at Queensferry. 1836 
Penny Cycl. V. 413/1 The Menai or Beaumaris Chain 
Bridge. 1846G.N. Wricut Cream Sci. Anow?. 60 Suspen- 
sion or chain-bridges are employed, supported by tension- 
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rods hung from continuous suspension chains fastened into 
highly elevated piers built on either bank. 

Chai‘n-ca:ble. A ship’s cable formed of a 
chain. Also attr. 

So called on coming into more general use in the early 
part of this century, to distinguish it from the ordinary 
(hemp) cable; now that it has almost entirely superseded 
the latter, ‘cable’ alone generally means chain-cable. 

1830 Marryat Avé2g’s Oz» xix, His nerves were like a 
chain-cable. 1839 THirLWatL Greece VI. 1. 200. 1848 
Dickens Dosbey ix, Chain-cable forges. 

Chained (t/and), ps7. a. [f. CHAIN + -ED.] 

1. From the vb.: Made fast, bound, closed, con- 
nected, united, with (or as with) a chain.; fettered. 


1613 CHAPMAN Rev. Bussy d Amb. w, Chained shot. 1637 - 


RutHeErForD Lef?#. cciv. (1881) 345 He hath left mea chained 
man. 1660 INcELo Bentiv. § Urania (1682) 1, 181 [The 
assailants} set upon the chain’d-bridge. 1684 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1979/1 Chained Bullets made at Brescia. 1826 Byron 
Parisina xiii, While Hugo raised his chained hands, 1860 
TYNDALL Glac, M1. § 3. 244. : 

2. From the sb.: Fitted, provided, or adorned 
with a chain or chains. 

1ss2z Hutoet, Chayned, forguatus. 1627 Cart. SmiTH 
Seaman's Gram. ii. 8 In great ships they use chained 
pumps. @1796 Burns Meg o' the Mill, A fine pacing horse 
wi a Clear chained bridle. 18.. Sata Airs. Afellor’s Diam., 
[He] was highly curled. .chained, pinned, and locketed. 

3. Of lightning: Having the form of a chain or 
jointed line. 

1859 4/7 Y. Round No. 17. 400 Lightning. .now and then 
* chained “or ‘forked’ was vistble. 

+Chainet. 0és. rare. [ad. F. chatnette, dim. 
of chaine CHA1N.] A small chain; a chainlet. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. m1. xvii. 560 From his tongue 
were extended forth small chainets of gold. 

Chaining (t{@tnin), v4/ 5d. [f. CHAIN v. + 
-InG}.] The action of the vb. CHain; putting in 
chains; enchainment ; connexion. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 359 (Matz.) pe chaynyng 
and teienge of pe grete hound Cerberus. 1398 — Barth. 
De P. R.V. xxviii. (1495) 138 The ouer cheynynge of the 
honde hath thre bones that entre in to the holownes of the 
armes. 1583 Grindal’s Will Wks. (1843) 459 Ten pounds 
towards the ‘clasping, bossing and chaining of the same 
[books]. 166: G. BisHopr (f7¢Ze), New England Judged .. 
a brief relation of the Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers .. wherein the Cruel.. Bonds and Imprisonments, 
Beatings and Chainings .. are shortly touched. 

Chainless (t/éinlés), a. [f. Cain 5d. + -LEss.] 
Without chain or chains: unchained. foetic. 

1816 Byron Soun. Chillon, Eternal Spirit of the chainless 
Mind! 1850 Bracke £schyltus I. 213 Free and chainless, 
Wild and reinless. 

Chainlet (t{éi-nlet). 
suff.] A little chain. 

180s Scott Last Minstr.vi.iv, Spurs, and ringing chain- 
lets, sound. 1881 Miss Brappon Asd. ILI. 135 The hand- 
somest of the chains, a cluster of many slender chainlets. 

Chai‘n-plate. 

1. Naut. [see Cain 5b. 14.] One of the strong 
links or plates of iron fastened to the ship’s side 
under the chainwale, to which the shrouds are 
secured, 

1692 in Capt. Sonith’s Seaman's Gran. 1. xtv. 64 Main 
Chains and Chain Plaits. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Cadenes de haubans, the chains of the shrouds, the 
chain-plates. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxix. 106 We were 
loaded down to the bolts of our chain-plates. 

2. Arch. One of a series of connected plates built 
into the walls of a building to give it greater sta- 
bility; cf. CHain sé. 10, 

1842 Gwitt Archit. (1876) § 1882 The best remedy against 
this inconvenience [settlement of the foundation] is to tie 
the walls together by the means of chain plates. 

Chai'n-pump. A machine for raising water by 
means of an endless chain; most commonly the 
chain passes in its upward course through a tube, 
and raises the water by means of disks or valves 
which fit the tube ; sometimes the chain has simply 
a number of buckets or cups, by which the water 
is lifted to the top and there emptied out. 

a1618 RaceiGH /nzv. Shipping 16 The Chaine pumpe, 
which takes up twice as much water as the ordinary did. 
1781 ArcHER in Naval Chron. XI. 288 The chain pump was 


choaked. 1830 Marryat A7xg’s Own xix, He requires the 
chain-pumps to be manned. 

Chai‘n-shot. A kind of shot formed of two 
balls, or half-balls, connected by a chain, chiefly 
used in naval warfare to destroy masts, rigging, 
and sails ; a shot or discharge of this. Also fg. 

1581 Sipney AJo/. Poetrie (Arb.) 55 Thys argument..is.. 
indeed, a chaine-shot against all learning. 1591 Horsey 
Trav, (1857) 186 Everie shipe caries cannon and .. powder 
[and] cheyne-shott. 1627 Capt. Smitn Seaman's Gram, 
xiv. 67 Chaine shot .. contriued round as in a ball, yet will 
spred in flying their full length in bredth. 1642 Futter 
Holy & Prof. St. . vit. 73 Dilemma’s, two-edged swords 
that cut on both sides; ice chain-shot. 1660 INGELo 
Bentiv. & Urania (1682) 1. 184 A chain’d-shot .. cut off 
Atheophilus his main Mast in the middle. 1708 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3878/4 The Admiral .. had his Leg broke by a Chain- 
Shot. 1850 Prescott Pern II.277 He was hit by a chain- 
shot from an arquebuse. 


Chai‘n-stitch. 1. In needlework: A kind of 
ornamental stitch resembling the links of a chain; 
the work so produced, chain-work. 

1598 Frorio, Cadenelle.. chaine-lace or chaine-stitch. 


[f. Cain sé, +-Ler dim, 


CHAIR. 


1640 J. TayLor (Water P.) Praise of Needle Pref., Fine 
Ferne-stitch, Finny-stitch, New-stitch, and Chain-stitch. 
1820 Haziutr Lect. Dram. Lit. 266 His figures are wrought 
in chain-stitch. 1876 Rock 7ext. Fadbr. 83. 

2. In a sewing-machine: A stitch produced by 
looping the upper thread, when only one is used, 
into itself on the under side of the article sewn, or 
by using a second thread to engage the loop of the 
upper thread; as distinguished from the lock- 
stitch ; also a¢¢vzb., asin ‘a chain-stitch machine’. 

1867 Gd. Words 419/2, The sewing-machine .. There are 
some which make what is termed the chain-stitch ; they are 
useful for simpler work, such as hemming. 

Chain-wale. Vaz. [f. CHatn sd. 14+WaALE.] 
A strong piece of timber secured outside the ship’s 
side, almost abreast but somewhat behind the 
mast, whose lower shrouds it serves to extend and 
secure ; now usually corrupted into CHANNEL 5.2, 

1611 Cotcr., Port ‘aubans, chaine-wales. 1627 Capt. 
SmitH Seantan's Gram. ti.6 The chaine waile is a broad 
timber set out amongst them, a little aboue where the 
chaines and shrouds are fastened together to spread the 
shrouds the wider the better to succour the masts. r704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Fishes, The Anchor is haled ee 
to the Ships Bow, or Chainwale. 1867 SmytH Saz/or’s 
Word-bk., Chains, properly Chain-wales, or Channels. 

Chai‘n-work, chain work. 

1. Ornamental work, in sculpture, etc., resemb- 
ling chains. 

1ssr Bis_e 1 A?vugs vii.17 And whopes cf chayne-worcke 
for the heed peces. 1611 z4zd., Wreathes of chaine worke, 
for the chapiters. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton ii. (1840) 
35 One of the bracelets [was] of chain-work. 1815 Moore 
Lalla R. (1862) 29 But a light, golden chain-work round 
her hair, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. iit. § 31 The.. 
archivolts enriched with studded chainwork. 

2. Work consisting of metal rings or links inter- 
twined so as to form a net-work. 

1864 Times 5 July (L.) The efficiency of iron chain-work 
as a defensive armour for ships of war. 1874 BouTELL 
Arms & Arui. vii. 107 The body armour is a shirt. .formed 
of interwoven rings, or chain-work. 1886 Riper HaccarpD 
K. Solomon's Mines xv. 240 We examined the armour.. 
It was the most beautiful chain work we had ever seen. 

3. A texture formed by knitting or looping with 
a single thread, as in the manufacture of hosiery. 

1833 Brewster Vat. Afagic xi. 289 The article Chain- 
work in the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts II. 813 Hosiery..is composed of a single thread united 
or looped together in a peculiar manner, which is called 
stocking-stitch, and sometimes chain-work. 

Chaip, obs. Sc. form of CHEaP sé, 

Chaip, var. of CHaPE wv. Oés. to escape. 

Chair (tfée1), 54. Forms: 3 chaere, 4 cheiere, 
cha3er, 4-5 chaier(e, chayer(e, 5 chaiare, chare, 
schayer, cheyer, cheare, chayr, 5-7 chayre, 6 
cheyar, 6-7 chaire, 7- chair. [ME. chaeve, 
chaiere, a. OF. chaére (western and Anglo-Fr.), 
chatere (=Pr. cadera, cadeira, Cat. cadira, OSp. 
cadera, Pg. cadeira):—L. cate‘dra, cathedra seat, 
a. Gr. xaféSpa, see CATHEDRA. Cha-ié-re was the 
regular OF. phonetic descendant of cat-e-d-ra ; it 
was in Eng. also orig. of three syllables, afterward 
reduced to two cha‘-yer, and finally (? under later 
F. influence) to one, chazr. In the dialects it is still 
commonly of two, as Sc. cha-yer (t{éyar). In mod. 
Fr. the phonetic variant chazse (see CHAISE) has 
taken the popular senses, while chazze is restricted 
to the ecclesiastical or professorial cathedra.] 

1. A seat for one person (always implying more 
or less of comfort and ease); now the common 
name for the movable four-legged seat with a rest 
for the back, which constitutes, in many forms of 
rudeness or elegance, an ordinary article of house- 
hold furniture, and is also used in gardens or wher- 
ever it is usual to sit. Zo take a chair: to take 
a seat, be seated. 

a1300 Cursor M1. 9954 Atron of iuor graid. Was neuer 
yeitt king ne kaiser, Pat euer sait in sli{c] chaier [G. chayer, 
T.chaiere, F. cheiere]. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 321 Upa 
chaere he[Cnut] sat adoun, al vp peseesonde. 1382 Wyciir 
Matt. xxi. 12 He turnyde vpsadoun the bordis of chaungeris, 
and the chaiers of men sellynge culueris, 1382 — Song of 
Sol, iti.g A cha3er..of the trees of Liban. ¢1q00 MauNDEV. 
xxiii. 253 Men setten him in a Chayere. c1450 Vomznale 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 723 Hec cathedra, achare. c1450 Merlin 
xxi. 362 He sholde do sette ther a cheyer. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. New Ind, (Arb.) 40 Tables, coberdes, cofers & 
chayres. 1555 — Decades W. Ind. 1. v. (Arb.) 85 Thynges 
necessary to bee vsed, as cheyars. 1564 Hawarp Eutropius 
1v. 39 Ina chaire fast besides him, 1601 Suaxs. A//’s Well 
ul. il. 17 Like a Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes. 1704 
STEELE Lyitnxg Lover u. (1747) 36 Set chairs and the Bohea 
Tea and leave us. 1751 JoHNSON Ramb/,. No. 141 P 10 
Mistaking a lady's lap for my own chair. 1753 Scots 
Mag. XV. 36/2 dhe .. desired me to take a chair. 1840 
Marryat Poor Fack xlvi, Take a chair. 1870 Mrs. Gas- 
KELL Cranford viti.116 The chairs were all a-row against 
the walls. ; : d 4 

b. With various substantives or adjs. indicating 
the nature, material, purpose, etc., as bed-, ded- 
room, camp, cane, compass, folding, garden, 
hall, kitchen, leather, library, lobby, obstetrical, 
office, rocking, swinging, Turkey, wheel-chair; 
+great-chair (dial. d7¢-chad), an arm-chair. 


CHAIR. 


Also ARM-, BATH- (56.2), CuRULE-, Easy-, ELBow- 


CHAIR, 

1580 Baret 4/. C295 A compasse chaire : halfe a circle, 
hemicyclus. %711 STEELE Sect, 52 P3 An easy chair..at 
the upper End of the Table. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 72 
p4 The great Elbow-chair which stands at the upper end 
of the Table. 1737 Ozewi. Rabelais V. 220 Easy Leather- 
Chairs made .. with.. Springs. 1790 J. C. Smytn in Aled. 
Conunun. 1. 477, I .. found him .. sitting in a great chair. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Prerre’s Stud. Nat. ie) IIT. 539 

aving requested the indulgence of an easy chair at the 
sittings of the French Academy..the King, instead of one 
easy chair, sent forty to the Academy. 1830 GaLt Lawrie 
T. iv. i. (1849) 145 He sat in the swinging chair. 1841 
TuHackeray Sec. Kun, Nap, iti, A servant passes, pushing 
through the crowd a shabby wheel-chair. 

2. fig. a, Seat. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xvi. xxxv, Yf ye wyll tell me 
where your herte is set. In the chayre of sorowe no great 
doubt it is. 1547-64 Bautpwin Avor. Philos. (Palfr.) ix. 4 
Our soules sit in a sure chaire of a certaine expectation, 
1597 Hooker £ccl. Pol. v. Ixv. $7 Imagination, the only 
storehouse of wit and peculiar chair of memory. 1738 
Wes ey Psalus i. 1 The Persecutor’s Guilt to share On 
pressive in the Scorner’s Chair. ; 

b. As an attribute of old age. when rest is the 


natural condition. 

1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. V/, ii. 51. bid. iv. v. 5 When sap- 
lesse Age, and weake vnable limbes Should bring thy 
Father to his drooping Chaire. 

3. A seat of authority, state, or dignity ; athrone, 
bench, judgement-seat, etc. 

@ 1300 [see 1]. 

e1325 £. E. Addit. P. B. 1218 Nabigo-de-nozar noble in his 
chayer. 1393 Gower Couf ILI. iv. 125 Ianus with double 
face In his chare hath take his place. c1440 Gesta Row. 
400 (Add. MS.) Sette hym in the Chayere as domysman, 
1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. u.i.(Arb.) 21 O how it 
greeues my vexed soule to see, Each painted asse in chayre 
of dignitie. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 764 At the Soldans chair 
Defi’'d the best of Panim chivalry. 1757 Gray Bard u. iii, 
Close by the regal chair Fell Thirst and Famine scowl. 
1879 Mactear Celts ix. 146 Holdelm .. was chosen by him 
as the seat of his episcopal chair. 

b. fig. Place or situation of authority, etc. 

1382 Wycur Matt. xxiii. 2 Vpon the chaier-of Moyses, 
scribis and Pharisees seeten. c¢1q00 Rom. Rose 6891 
‘Uppon the chaire of Moyses’., That is the olde testa- 
ment. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& Efigr. (1867) 38 Euery 
man may not syt in the chayre. 1692 WasHINGTON tr. 
Miltou's Def. Pop. iii. (1851) 82 He and Tiberius got into 
the Chair by the Tricks and Artifices of their Mothers. 
1859 TENNYSON Zuid 1788 He rooted out the slothful officer 
.-And in their chairs set up a stronger race. 

4. The seat of a bishop in his church; hence fg. 
episcopal dignity or authority. Ods. or arch. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xl. 28 Seynt peter preched in 
antyoche and ther he made a noble chirche in whiche he 
sate fyrste in his chaier. 1591 Troud, Raigue A. JYoku u, 
(1611) 109 Treade downe the Strumpets pride, That sits 
vpon the Chaire of Babylon. 1642 Jer. Taytor £fésc. 
(1647) 337 S. Peter would have advanc'd him to the Honour 
and power of the Bishops chaire. 1647 Brevint Sax/ at 
Eudor 15 His first Chair, namely that of Antioch. 19757 
Burke Aédridgm. Eug. Hist. Wks. X. 465 Henry... took 
measures, not only to humble Becket, but also to lower that 
Chair [of Canterbury]. 1867 Freeman Noruz. Coug. (1876) 
I. vi. 292 Ealdhun now moved his chair to a site nobler than 
that occupied by any other minster in England. 

+b. =SEE. Obs. 
_ 1615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 3 It is the chaire of an Archbishop} 
inhabited for the most by Grecians. 1647 [see 4 al. 

+5. A pulpit. Ods. 

1648 Mitton Tenure Kings (1650) 45 A charge not per- 
formed by mounting twise into the chair with a formal 
Be cnment. 873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.-Cap 1279 

Whether he preach in chair, or print in book. 

6. The seat from which a professor or other 
authorized teacher delivers his lectures. 

¢1449 Pecock Xefr.v. vi. 518 To be rad..in the chaier of 
scolis. 1691 Woop 4th, O.vox. 11. 506 His prudent presiding 
in the Professors chair. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1771) 
IIL. 219 Our Saviour... should have taken the chair, and have 
given the Inquisitive World a clear determination concern- 
ing the Question. @1711 Ken H/ytnnoth, Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 14 Give that small Insect you contemn, The Chair in 
Porch or Academ. 1876 Green Short Hist, iii. § 4. 129 
English scholars gathered in thousands round the chairs of 
William of Champeaux or Abelard. 

b. Hence: The office or position of a professor. 

1816 Scott Antig. xxxi, Fighting his way to a chair of 
thetoric. 1856 Emerson Zug. Yvaits xii. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
93 Many chairs and many fellowships are made beds of 
ease. 1875 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit, Pref. 10 note, The author 
had still the Chair of Poetry at Oxford. 

7. A seat of judicial inquiry ; a tribunal. 

162g Cuas. I. in H. Cox /ustit. 1. ix. (1863) 158 Now there 
are so many chairs erected, to make inquiry upon all sorts 

of men. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. Wks. (1951) 348 Fora Licenser 

1s Not contented now to give his single Imprimatur, but 
brings his chair into the Title leaf; there sits and judges up 
or judges down what book hee pleases. 


8. The seat, and hence the office, of the chief 
Magistrate of a corporate town; mayorship. 
Past, above, or below the Chair (of aldermen of the 
City of London): having served or not served as 
Lord Mayor. 

1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 26 Some people..did so indus- 
triously stickle for Sir John Moor’s Election to the Chair. 
1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5261/4 The Aldermen below the Chair 
on Horseback in Scarlet Gowns. tee Cuambers Cycl.s.v. 
Chain, A gold chain. .remains to the person after his being 
divested of that magistrature, as a mark that he has passed 
the Chair, 1766 Extick London IV. 263 The judges are 
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the lord-mayor, the aldermen past the chair, and the re- 
corder. 1885 H’Artaker's Alinanack 251 All the above 
have passed the Civic Chair. E 

9. The seat occupied by the person presiding at 
a mecting, from whenee he directs its business ; 
hence, the office or dignity of chairman of a meet- 
ing, or of the Speaker of the louse of Commons. 

In various phrases, as Yo take the chatr, to assume the 
position of chairman, which in most cases formally opens a 
meeting ; ¢o put in the chair, to elect as chairman; 7# the 
chair, acting as chairman, ¢o leave or vacate the chair, to 
cease acting as chairman, which marks the close ofa meeting. 

1647 Clarendon //ist. Keb. wv. (1843) 118/1 The committee 
of the Commons appointed Mr. Pym to sit in their chair. 
1659 in Burton Diary (1828) IV. 462, I move that your 
Speaker forbear the Chair. 1806 Aled. Frul. XV. 536 Phat 
the thanks of this meeting be given to Dr. Brandreth, for 
his cool and patient attention and conduct in the Chair. 1807 
Craspe Newspaper 163 Pleased to guide His little club, 
and in the chair preside. 1848 Macautay f/tst. Eng. i, 
John Hampden. .was put into the chair. 

b. Often put for the occupant of the chair, the 
chairman, as invested with its dignity (as ¢he 
throne is for the sovereign), ¢. g. in the cry 
Chair ! Chair! when the authority of the chair- 
man is appealed to, or not duly regarded; so 
address the chair, support the chair, etc. 

1658 9 in Burton Drary 23 Mar. (1828) 243 The Chair be- 
haves himself like a Busby amongst so many school-boys. . 
and takes a little too much on him. 1676-7 Grew Salts in 
Water i. § 1 (Read bef. Royal Soc.), It was referred to Me 
by this Honourable Chair, to examine and produce the 
Experiment. 1837 Dickens Pickzw. i, Cries of ‘Order’, 
‘Chair’, ‘Yes’, ‘No’, ‘Go on’, 1860 Ad/ ¥. Round No. 
46. 475 An amiable discussion between the ‘chair’ and an 
.-obstinate person at the other end of the room. 1887 
Times 5 Sept. g/2 It can hardly be conceived that the Chair 
would fail to gain the support of the House. 

e. pi. The chairman and deputy chairman of 


the East India Company. 

1772 Burke Corr. (1844) 1.344 This seems to be the scheme 
most approved by the chairs. 1844 11. H. Witson Brit. 
india 1. 499 Letter from the Chairs to the Right Honour- 
able Robert Dundas, 16th December, 1808. 

+10. An enclosed chair or covered vehicle for 
one person, carried on poles by two men; a sedan. 

1634 Six S. Duncombe's Patent for setting up Sedans in 
Pegge Curial. AJtsc. 290 In many parts beyond the seas the 
people there are much carried in the streets in chairs that 
are covered. 1647 R. Stary_Ton Fuvenal i2 Using close 
chayres or sedans. 1688 SHADWELL Sg. Alsatian. 1i, Thy 
Mask will cover all. There is a chair below in the Entry 
to carry thee. 1713 Swirt Cadenus §& V., She.. lik’d 
three footmen to her chair. 1722 STEELE Conse. Lovers 1. 
ii, Calla Chair! 1752 Jounson Ravuzdl. No. 195 ? 6 At tlre 
proper time a chair was called. 1777 SHERIDAN 7rip 
Scarb.u.i, Help the gentleman into a chair, and carry him 
to my house. 1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun, The belle and 
beau, In chairs and chariots, stop the way. 

+11. A light vehicle drawn by one horse; a 
chaise ; also a particular kind of light chaise (see 


quot. 1795). Obs. 

1753 Scots Mag. XV. 31/2 The profits .. have enabled me 
to set up a one-horse chair. 176r SterNE 77. Shandy III. 
xxiv. 124 There is not a greater difference between a single- 
horse chair and madam Pompadour's vs a vis. 1795 W. 
Fetton Carriages (1801) I]. 184 A chair is a light chaise 
without pannels for the use of parks and gardens, and is a 
name commonly applied to all light Chaises. 1821 Compe 
(Dr. Syntax) Ise 1. 614 As I please to take the air, Com- 
mand the ponies to a chair. 

12. Railways. +a. The support or carriage of 
a rail (cf. CARRIAGE 32 b). Oés. b. An iron or 
steel socket with a deep notch, into which the rail 
is fixed, and by which it is secured to the sleeper 


or cross-tie, 

1816 Specif. Losh § Stepheuson’s Patent No. 4067. 2 To 
fix both the ends of the rails .. immoveable in or upon the 
chairs or props by which they are supported. 1836 Sir G. 
Heap Home Tour 204 Each of these sleepers being a 
heavy block of stone, having a small cradle of iron, or chair 
as it ts called, rivetted on the top for the purpose of sup- 
porting the rails. 1862 Ssutes Angineers IHL. 131 The flat 
base of the chair upon which the rails rested being tilted. 

13. Afix. (See quot.) 

1802 Mawe Mrneral, Derbysh. Gloss., Chair, used in 
drawing up ore or coal. 

14. Phrase. Zo put in the chair. (slang.) 

1864 Soc. Sc. Rev. I. 408 Some hirers {/.e. drivers of cabs] 
. boast of the number of owners whom they have ‘ put in the 
chair’ or in polite English neglected to pay. 

15. Comb., as chatr-back, -bearer, -bottoming, 
-caner, -cover, -hire, -leg, -maker, -mare, -mending, 
-room, -saddle, -slumber; chatr-ridden, -shaking, 
adjs.; chair-bed, -bedstead, a kind of chair which 
ean be unfolded into a bed; + chair-boll, -bow, 
a chair-back ; chair-days, old age, when rest in 
a chair is the most natural condition ; chair-organ 
(see quots.); chair-rail (see quot.); +chair- 
volant, sedan-chair. Also CHAIRMAN, etc. 

1647 R. Stary.ton Yuvenal 110 *Chair-bearers or Sedan- 
men. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider §& F. Ixxxiv. 20 Vpon 
the *cheyreboll hard beating his fist. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
57 A *chare bowe, /udtrus. 1887 Century Mag. Oct. 
858/2 Broom-making, “‘chair-bottoming, and the cobbling 
of shoes. 1868 7ises 27 Feb., Described as a “chair- 
caner, 1824 Miss Mitrorp !tllage Ser. 1. (1863) 227 
The omaments, the reticules, bell-ropes, ottomans, and 
“chair-covers. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hen, §*/, v. ii. 48 In thy 
Reuerence, and thy *Chaire-dayes, thus To die in Ruffian 
battell. 1865 Corn. Afag. July 33 The end of life is the 


CHAIRMAN. 
‘sere of life’..In Yorkshire it is ‘the chair-day". 1762 
Gotpsm. Nash 190 Who spend more in “chair hire than 


housekeeping. 1813 /xasniner 15 Feb. 102/1 J. Finlayson, 
.-"chair-maker. 1799 Jane Austen Lett. (1884) I. 221 
Price sixty guineas, of which the *chair mare was taken as 
fifteen. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 2955/4 Following the Trade 
of *Chairmending in the Streets. 1636-7 Royal b/arrant 
in .V. & Q. Ser, 1. (1867) XI. 11/2 Our Glairiell at Iiampton 
Court, and for the making of a newe “Chaire Organ there, 
Conformable to those alreadie made in our Koyal Chapells 
at Whitehall and Greenwiche. 1880 Grover Dict. Alus., 
Cha tr organ, a corruption of Choir organ, in use in the last 
century, not impossibly arising from the fact that im cathe- 
drals the choir organ often formed the back of the organist’s 
scat. 1842-75 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., *Chair Karl, a piece 
of wood fastened to the wall, to prevent the backs of the 
chairs injuring the plastering when placed against it. 1885 
Pall Mall G, 28 May 4 [Uhere] sat the nother .. *chair- 
ridden by sciatica. 1664 Perys Drary (1879 III. 14 Vhere 
comes out of the *chayre-room Mrs. Stewart. 1865 /’ad/ 
Mall G. 11 Apr. 11 A lady on a donkey in one of those 
“chair-saddles which supply: the place of side-saddles in the 
south of Spain. 1819 i Hust /udicator No. 1 *Chair- 
shaking merriment. 1667 Denuam Direct. Painter 1. vii. 
18 Rupert, that knew no fear, but health did want, Kept 
state suspended in a *Chair volant. 

+ Chair. 56.2 Obs. or arch. [Variant of Cuan, 
assimilated in spelling to prec.; perhaps associated 
with it also in meaning.) A chariot or car. 

01374 Cuaccer Anel. & Arc. 399 Emelye.. Faire in a 
chare [S/irley ALS. chaier] of golde he with him lad. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Ang. u. (1520) 14/1 Helyas .. was 
lyfted up into paradye..in a chayre. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vu. 617, W* great apparayll of chayris and other 
costious ordenaunce for to conueye the forenamed lady 
Margarete into Englande. 1559 T. Bryce in Farr's S. /’. 
Eltz, (1845) 1. 164 When worthy Web and George Roper 
In Elyes’ chayre to heauen were sent. ¢1630 Drusm. or 
Hawt. Poems Wks. (1711) 6 Phoebus in his chair, En- 
saffroning sea andair. 1697 Drypex 'rrg. x. 807 Niph:cus, 
whom four coursers drew.. They threw their master head- 
long from the chair. 18124 Scotr Ld. of /sles v. xiv, Like 
a prophet’s fiery chair .. travelling the realins of air. 

Chair (tfée1), v.  [f. Carr 5d."] 

1. trans. To place or seat in a chair; esf. to 
install in a ehair of authority. 

1552 etc. [see CHairep below]. 1761 Brit. A/ag. Il. 179 
Chairing your speaker for the commons, when he ts chosen 
by the house. 1850 P. Crook War of Hats 52 A Guy 
Fawkes figure toiletted and chaired. 1877 Texsyson 
Harold \. ii. (D.) And thou Chair'd in his place. 

b. To place in a chair or on a seat, and carry 
aloft in triumph, as an honour to a favourite, a 
successful competitor, and formerly often to the 
successful candidate at a parliamentary election. 

1761 Brit. Mag. Il. 179 The practice of chairing the 
candidate. .still, I find, obtains among you. 1812 /.raminer 
19 Oct. 670/2 Were declared duly elected, and were chaired 
through the principal streets. 1812 Asyot Htndham 1. 
86 note. 1844 Disrake.i Coningsby v. ii. 192 The day the 
member was chaired. 1857 Hucues Jom Brows wu. viii, 
Tom .. was chaired round the quadrangle, on one of the 
hall benches borne aloft by the eleven. 

2. To carry or wheel in a chair. 

1886 J. PEXpDLETON Hist. Dervbysh. 99 The bride, owing 
to her infirmities, had to be chaired to the altar. 

3. To provide with a chair or chairs. 

1844 Dickens Mart. CAuz. xxvii, The offices were newly 
chaired. 1885 [see Cuatrinc below]. 

Hence Chaired A//. a., Chairing 7v/. sd. 

1552 Hutoet, Chayred or stalled, cathedratus. 1796 
CoLeripcE Ode Depart. Vear, From the chaired gods ad- 
vancing, The Spirit of the Earth made reverence meet. 1797 
Horcroet tr. Stolbere’s Trav. (cd. 2) HE. Ixii. 418 note, The 
chairing of a Westminster election. 1880 Darly News 13 
Sept. 6/4 It was resolved .. that all chaired bards be ap- 
pointed honorary members. 1885 Leisure Hour Jan. 43'2 
Seldom is a large building erected .. without a visit to 
Wycombe..with a view to the chairing of it. 

hair, obs. form of CHARE, 

Chair- : see CHAR-. 

+Chairie, 2. Os. rare. 
flesh+-¥1.] ? Fleshy. 

1633 W. StrutHER Trice Happines 62 Like a pulpous or 
chairie root. 

Chairman tféoimén). 

1. The occupier of a chair of authority; sfec. 
the person who is chosen to preside over a meeting, 
to conduct its proceedings, and who occupies 
the chair or seat provided for this function. 

1654 Trapp Comm. Fob xxix. 25,1 sate chief, and was 
Chair-man. 1660-1 Perys Déary 22 Jan., To come. to this 
place..where Sir G. Downing (my late master) was chaire- 
man. 1697 LuTtRetL Brief Rel. (1357) LV. 254 This day 
the parliament mett here, the earl of Oxford chatrman. 
1857 Toutm. Situ Parish 58 It is the duty of the chair- 
man, immediately on taking the chair, to cause the minutes 
of the preceding meeting to be read. : 

b. The member of a corporate body appointed 
or elected to preside at its meetings, and in 
general to exercise the chief authority in the con- 


duet of its affairs: the president. 

Chairman of Committees: in either Louse of Parliament 
the member appointed to preside over it whenever it resolves 
itself into Committee. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc. s. ¥. Companies, Fast India, The 
directors are twenty-four in number, including the chair- 
man and deputy-chairman. 1835 Ure /’Arlos. Manns. 21 
The commiitee. .on factory employment, of which Mr. Sadier 
was the mover and chairman. 1887 Moriry (ret. 1/7 
HII. 306 The chairman of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Aod. Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works 


{app. f. IF. chair 


CHAIRMANSHIP. 


2. One whose occupation it is to carry persons 
in chairs or chair-like conveyances ; sfec. the two 
men who carried a sedan-chair, 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No, 1683/4 A tall Blackamore..in a 
Green Doublet and Breeches, with a large Chairmans Coat 
of the same colour. 1703 /é¢d@. 3942/3 Twenty Chairmen, 
with Sedans. 1721 Cipper Lady's Last St. v, Chair, Chair! 
(Enter a Chairman) Here: Who calls Chair? 1750 Joun- 
son Ramébl, No. 113 ® 6 Disputing for sixpence with a 
chairman, 1833 dct 3 6 4 Will. LV, c. 46 § 113 The mis- 
behaviour of coachmen, drivers, chairmen, carters, and 
porters. 1855 THackERay Newcomtes 1, 161 When ladies’ 
chairmen jostled each other on the pavement. 

b. One who wheels a Bath-chair. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide i. 115 But soft—my Chairman's 
at the Door. 1829 Marryat /. AZildmay xvi, A Bath 
chair-man. 1869 Daily Tel. 18 Aug., The invalids .. in 
their Bath chairs .. The chairmen .. are an honest, genial, 
hard-working set of fellows. 

Chai‘rmanship. [f. prec. + -sH1P.] 

1. The office of chairman or president of a meet- 
ing, a company, corporate body, ete. 

1847 Fraser's Alag. XXXVI. 224 Elevation to the chair- 
manship of the Great Western. 1878 .V. Amer. Rev. 72 
The retirement of Mr. Sumner from the chairmanship. 

2. The action of presiding as chairman; _per- 
formance of a chairman’s duty. 

1859 Sara Tw. round Clock (1861) 142 A philanthropic 
peer, always. .tothe fore with hischairmanship, 1864 Realw 
1 June 1 A body of gentlemen sat down todinner, under the 
sympathetic chairmanship of Lord Houghton. 

+ Chairship. 0és. rave—'. [see -sHIP.] The 
occupancy of the (papal) chair. 

1660 Charac. /taly 13 Alexander the Sixth, who during 
his Chairship scrap’d together so much wealth. 

Chai‘r-woman. A woman who occupies the 
chair of presidency at a meeting, in a committee, 


etc. (Hardly a recognized name.) 

1699 T. Brown in R. L’Estrange Erasw. Collog. (1711) 
404 We ought to have .. four chairwomen of our four com- 
mittees. 1734 Fietpinc Univ. Gallant u, She sits. .chair- 
Woman of a committee of fools, to criticize on fashions. 
1869 Pall Mall G.9 Sept. 8 The Duchess rose and said.. 
then I think the arduous duties of chairman—or shall I say 
chairwoman ?—will cease. 

Chairwoman, obs. form of CHARWOMAN. 

Chaise (fziz). Also 8 chaiz, (shazess). 
[a. mod. F. chaise (chaize Cotgr.), a phonetic 
alteration of chazre (so Pazis for Parts, etc.), 
established in the ordinary sense ‘chair’, whence 
by extension ‘sedan-chair’, and by transference a 
wheeled vehicle for travelling in. In this later 
sense alone chaise passed into English, notwith- 
standing that chair had itself here received the 
same development (see CHAIR 54,1 11, which how- 
ever was not always an exact synonym of this 
word, but often used as the name of a particular 
sort of chaise). (Cathedra, chair, chatse, are 
thus all forms of the same word.) The vulgar 
take (féiz) for a plural sb., and form on it a sin- 
gular ( fet) Cuay, SHAy. 

(The change of lingual y to 2 in French is a phenomenon 
widely exemplified. It appears fully established at Orleans 
in rsth c., but did not come down beyond 1620.)] 

1. A term applied to various pleasure or travel- 
ling carriages, the exact application having varied 
from time to time : 

a. A light open carriage for one or two persons, 
often having a top or calash; those with four 
wheels resembling the phaeton, those with two 
the curricle; also loosely used for pleasure carts 


and light carriages generally. 

Kersey, Bailey, Ash and Johnson explain chaise as ‘a 
carriage for pleasure drawn by one horse’; Todd says this 
was the case formerly, before post-chaises were in request, 
and defines it as ‘A chaise and pair; a chaise and four: 
the term of later days for a light vehicle, with four wheels, 
drawn by two or four horses’. 

1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3700/1 The Empress ..and the 
Arch-Dutchesses [were] in open Chaises. 1703 /éi¢. No. 
3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach..and several sorts of Sha- 
zesses. 1707 /bid. No. 4390/4 Two Geldings, one a dark- 
brown..used to a Chaiz. 1708 /bid. No. 4439/4, 2 four 
wheel’d Chaises. @17x9 Appison (J.) Instead of the chariot 
he might have said the chaise of government; for a chaise 
is driven by the person that sits in it. 1786 Triads Fohkn 
Shepherd 40 He was ina one-horse chaise. 1794 FELTON 
Carriages (1801) 1]. 117 The Grasshopper, or three-quarter 
pannel Chaise, or Whiskey.. by some called Quakers’ 
Chaises. /6/d. 121 The Ribchair, or Yarmouth Cart. For 
lawns or parks these sort of chaises have been mostly used. 
18z5 Hone Fvery-Day Bk. 1. 436 Public pony-chaises. 
1858 O. W. Hotmes Poems (1886) 291 The wonderful one- 
hoss shay. Mod. vudgarisn, The pony-shay (also fo’ shay 
=post chaise). 

b. A carriage for travelling, having a closed 
body and seated for one to three persons, the driver 
sitting on one of the horses; more distinctively 
called a Post-CHAISE, q. V. 

1709 Luttrert Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 474 The chaise 
he made use of (being wounded in the foot) was found broke 
to peices. 1716 8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lef??. |. xvi. 52, 
Inever went out of my chaise from Prague to this place. 
1749 Mrs. Montacu Ze?¢?. 11]. 125 We went out together 
in a post-chaise. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to cong. un. 1, I'll 
clap a pair of horses to your chaise. 1837 Lytton £. J/ad- 
travers 27 In little more than twenty minutes, the chaise 
was at the door. 1873 Mortry Xousseau II. 66 He was 


250 


thrust into a chaise and despatched on the first stage of 
eight melancholy years of wandering. C 

ce. To take chaise: to use a chaise as a means 
of conveyance. A chaise and pair, four, six: a 
chaise drawn by a pair, fonr, six horses. 

1704 Appison /fady (1766) 23 From Genoa we took chaise 
for Milan. 1713 STEELE Englishman No. 21. 139 That 
gay thing that flies along the Road in a Chaise and Six. 
1737 Pore Hor. £ fist. 1.1. 158 The poor .. run They know 
not whither, in a chaise and one, 1782 Cowper Gilpin 
2 oe is our wedding-day, And we will then repair 

nto the Bell at Islington, All in a chaise and pair. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as chaise-box, -umbrella ; 
chaise-cart, a light cart suitable for driving in 
(cf. CART sd. 3); chaise-house, a coach-house ; 
chaise-undertaker, -vamper, one who under- 
takes to renovate chaises, a dealer in second-hand 


chaises. Also Chai:seless a. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Yourn. (1778) 11. 185 The hammer in 
the *chaise-box being of no great use. 1821 CopBeTT Aur. 
Rides (1855) 1. 29 Riding in a little sort of *chaise-cart. 
1794 Fetton (1801) I, 129 The *chaise coach-box .. This 
kind..may be made to fix on a one-horse “chaise carriage. 
Ibid. 202 *Chaise Heads .. Heads to phaetons or chaises, 
etc., are found great conveniences for sheltering from the 
sun, wind orrain. 1812 Examiner 24 Aug. 533/1 It..en- 
tered the *chaise-house. 1850 THACKERAY Pendennis xxxiv, 
Mrs. Bacon..as yet a *chaiseless woman. 1765 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy vu. xxix, A pert vamping *chaise-undertaker. 
Ibid, vn. xxxvii, In selling my chaise, I had sold my re- 
marks along with it, to the *chaise-vamper. 

Chaise, v. xonce-word. [f. the sb.] Zo chaise 
zt: to go by chaise. 

1822 Soutury Left. (1856) 111. 306, I shall follow your 
course to Skipton, and chaise it, solo, from thence. 

Chaise, obs. form of CHASE. 

+Chaisel, cheisil. Od. [a. OF. cheisti, 
chesil, var. of chetncil, chensil, chanstth, cainsil 
:-late L. camisz/e, -7s (8th c. in Du Cange), f. ca- 
mista; see CHEMISE. ] 

1. A fine linen (sometimes identified with Byss 
or Byssus). Often used attrib. 

cxzos Lay. 23761 Warp he an his rugge znne cheisil 
scurte [c1275 ane cheiselne seorte] & anne pallene curtel. 
¢1275 Passton sog in O. E. Misc. 51 loseph nom vre 
Louerd a-dun of pe rode And wond him on 0 cheysil clop. 
¢ 1300 A. Adis. 279 Theo lady lyght on hire bedde.. Yna 
chaisel smok scheo lay. ¢ 1300-20 Yoachim §& Anne in Leg. 
Cathol.(1840) 152 Of flex, of silk, ofcheisel,Ofporpre & of palle. 

2. Applied to various things made of this fabric, 
as a chemise, smock, shirt, veil, etc. : 

¢1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1814 Sche hadde on a pilche of 
pris, And a chaisel theron, I wis. 

||\Chaise-longue (fézlong). [F. chaise 
longue ‘long chair’. In Ogilvie’s Dict. called 
chaise-lounge.| A kind of sofa with a rest for the 
back at one end only; a ‘couch’, a ‘lounge’. 


1825 T. Lister Granby vii. (1836) 45 Lady Elizabeth lay 
ona chaise-longue by them. 1826 DisraeLi Viv. Grey (1868) 


338 Stiffor stretching, lounging ona chaise-longue. 1837 
Marryat Dog-fiend 194 What are now termed chaise 
longues, were drawn to the sides of the table. 1852 Miss 


SEWELL L£.xfer. Life xxxvili. (1858) 278 The addition of a 
chaise Jongue and an ottoman. 

| Chaise-marine (fézmar?'n). Ods. [F. 
chaise-martne ‘a sort of seat on board a ship so 
supported as to be free from the effects of rolling 
and pitching’, but Littré has not the Eng. sense.] 

? A kind of chaise, the body of which rests on 
suspension-straps between cee-springs. 

1739 Cipper A fol. (1756) I]. 79 A chaise-marine to carry 
our moving wardrobe to every different play. 1763 C. 
Tarsot in Left. 1. 538, I could not help telling her of the 
overthrow of the Chaise marine. 1823 Act 4 Geo. 1V,c. 
95 $19 Nothing in..this Act..shall extend. .to any chaise 
marine, coach, landau, berlin. 

Chaist-: see CHAST-. 

Chaitif, a ME. variant form of CaITIFF. 

Chak, obs. form of CHack, CHECK. 

Chaker, obs. form of CHECKER, CHEQUER. 

Chakil, Chako, obs. ff. of SHackLE, CHACo. 

|| Chal. The Gipsy word for ‘ person, man, fel- 
low’: sometimes (with the corresponding feminine 
chai) used in speaking of gipsies, by way of dis- 
playing familiarity with them and their language. 

1865 Dubl. Univ. Mag. 11. 25 Romany chals with their 
nomad tents upon wheels. 1871 M. Cotuns J/rg. & Merch. 
I. i. 47 He..delighted the chals with tobacco. 1876 WuyTE- 
Mevvitte Katerfelto xii. 134 The Romany chal marries 
with the Romany chi. 

Chalamine, obs. form of CALAMINE. 

+Chalandre. Os. Also 4 chal-, chelaundre. 
[perh. repr. OF. *chalandre, var. of calandre, in 
Pr. calandyi, app. (with Romanic insertion of x, 
and dissimilation of r-r to /-7):—L. caradrius, 
ad. Gr. xapadpids a species of bird. (See P. Meyer 
Contes moralisés de Bozon Notes 248.)} 

ME. form of CALANDER, a Mediterranean species 
of lark, Alauda calandra. (To ME. writers 
probably only a name, known from French 
romances. )* : 

€1305 Land Cokaygne 97 in E. £. P. (1862) 159 Chalandre 
and wodwale, And Ae briddes wibout tale. ¢ 1400 Rom. 
Rose 81 Than is blisful many sithe The chelaundre and the 
papyngay. id, 663 Chalaundres fele sawe I there. 


CHALCEDONIAN. 
+ Chalandrie. (?) 


connexion with prec.] 

1596 Burert Extry Quene in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems 
I]. 2 (Jam.) In tapestries ye micht persaue Young ramel, 
wrocht like lawrell treis; With syndrie sorts of chalandrie 
In curious forms of carpentrie. 

Chalang(e, -ans (.Sc.), obs. ff. CHALLENGE, etc. 

Chalastic (kalestik), a. (and sé.) Afed. [ad. 
mod.L. chalastic-us, a. Gr. xadaotixés laxative, 
from xaAay to relax. Cf. F. chalastigue.] Having 
power to remove rigidity or stiffness ; relaxing; 
laxative. Also sé. a chalastic medicine. 

1621-78 [see Carastic]. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Chalastick Medicines, are such as by their temperate and 
moderate Heat, do comfort and strengthen the Parts to 
which they are applied. 1708 Kersey, Chalasticks or Cha- 
lastick Medicines, such as are of a loosening or soft’ning 
Quality. 1721-1800 BaiLey, Chalastichs. In mod. Dicts, 

Chalaunge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Chalays, obs. form of CHALICE. 

| Chalaza (kalzizi). 77. chalaze. [mod.L., 
a. Gr, xa@da¢a hail, any small lump or knot like 
a hail-stone. Cf. F. chalaze.] 

1. Zool. Each of the two membranons twisted 
strings by which the yolk-bag of an egg is bound 
to the lining membrane at the ends of the shell, 
and kept near the middle of the albumen, with the 
germinating point uppermost ; the tread or treadle. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chataza, the Treadle of an 
Egg; every Egg has two of them..each Chalaza consists, 
as it were, of so many Hailstones separated from each other 
by that White. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 11. 209. 
1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 786 An almost invisible 
membrane, the chalazz, which, being twisted by the revo- 
lutions of the yelk, as it is pushed forward in the oviduct, 
is gathered into two delicate and spiral cords, whereby the 
yelk is retained iz siti. 

2. Bot. A spot on the seed where the nucleus 
joins the integuments. 

1830 LinptEy Nat: Syst. Bot. 123 Raphe and chalaza 
usvallyeay distinctly marked. — /ztrod. Bot, (1848) I. 
398 This raphe..expands into a vascular dish or plate, 
which is called the chalaza. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 
277 The proper base of the ovule..is the Chalaza..In 
the simplest form of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one. 

Chalazal (kale-z4l), a. [f prec.+-av.] Per- 
taining to the chalaza. 

1835 LinpLey /zfrod, Bot. (1848) 1. 398 The amphitropal 
ovule, whose foraminal and chalazal ends are traverse with 
respect to the hilum, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 580 The cells 
at its lower (chalazal)end. 

Chalaziferous (kxlaziféras), a. [f. as prec. 
+-FEROUS ; cf. F. chalazifére.] Bearing the cha- 
laza or chalaze: Chalaziferous membrane, ‘the 
layer of albumen round the yolk of a bird’s egg, 
to which the chalazz are attached’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. & Phys. V. 65/1 The membrane 
which proceeds from the Chalazz over the surface of the 
yolk has been called Chalaziferous. ; ; , 

|| Chalazion (kalei-zign), Sometimes in latin- 
ized form chalazium. [a. Gr. xadatiov, dim. of 
xadaga CHALAZA.] A small pimple or tnbercule ; 
esp. one on the eyelid, a stye. 

1708 Kersey Chadazion, a Stithe, asmall Pimple, or Wart 
on the Eye-lid, 1731 Baitey II, Chalaza, Chalazion. 1878 
T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 343 A tarsal cyst sometimes de- 
generates into a hard fibrous little mass, feeling somewhat 
like a large shot beneath the skin, known as achalazion. 


Chalbot, //er.: see CHABOT. 

+ Cha‘leanth, chalca‘nthum. 02s. Also 
e(h)aleantbus, caleauth. [a. F. calcante (Cotgr.), 
and L. ¢(A\alcanthum, -us, a. Gr. xadxavOov, 
xa@AxavOos ‘a solution of blue vitriol used for ink 
and blacking’, f. xaAxés copper+avéos a flower.] 

An old name for blue vitriol (sulphate of copper), 
and for a kind of ink made therefrom ; sometimes 
also applied to green vitriol (sulphate of iron). 

1678 Puituirs, Calcanth, a Chymical word, being the 
same as Vitriol. 1730-6 Baitey (folio’, Caécanthum, vitriol 
rubified. Chalcanthum, vitriol or copperas. 1717 BERKE- 
Ley in Fraser Life & Left. 586 A vapour sulphurous with 
some tincture of nitre, calcanthus, and bitumen. 1738 
Quincy Compl. Disp. 14/1 Vitriol, when all its Moisture is 
dry’d away, becomes Chalcanthum. — ; 

Chalcanthite (kelkenpait). Jf. [named 
1853; f. CHALCANTH-UM + -ITE.] Native blue 
vitriol or sulphate of copper. 

1857 SHEPARD A//neral. 441. 

+ Chalca‘nthous, a. Ods. vave—'. In7 cal-. 
[f. as prec.+-ous.] Of the nature of ink or 
blacking. : 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. vi. xii. 337 A Calcanthous 
or Atramentous quality. 1656 Blount Gdossogr., Calecan- 
thous, pertaining to Shoomakers black or Vitriol. 

+ Chalcedon. //eré. Obs. One of the various 
plants which have the specific name chalcedonicus, 
as Lychnis chalcedonica, Lilium chalcedonicum, etc. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 205 Stock Gilly-Flowers, 
Spanish Nut, Star-flowers, Chalcedons. 

+Chalcedonian. O/s. Also eal. [f L. 
chalcedoni-its CHALCEDONY +-AN.] = CHALCEDONY. 

1622-62 HEYLIN Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 54 Chalcedonians also 
of such bigness, that whole Drinking-cups are made of 
them. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 801 The Calce- 
donian pale white, and also the hardest dun. 


[Jamieson suggested some 


CHALCEDONIC. 


Chalcedonic (kelsdgnik), @. (f. CHALCE- 


pon-Y +-1¢.] Of or belonging to chalcedony. 

18z8in Wepster. 1861 Temple Bar 111. 388 Chalcedonic 

varieties of quartz. 1876 Pace Adv. Te.rt-bk, Geol. xviii. 
353 Successive crops of chalcedonic crystals proceed. 

Chalcedony, calcedony (k:lse‘dani, ka'l- 
s/dani). Forms: a. 4 calsydoyne, calcidoine ; 
B. 4 chalcedun, 6-8 calcedon, 7-8 chalcedon ; 
y. (4-5 calcedonius), 5 calsydony, calcideny, 
(6 chalcedonium), 7 calchedonie, calsidonie, 
chaleidonye, 5- caleedony, 6-— chalcedony. 
See also Cassipoing, -pony. (The current form 
c‘h)alcedony is directly adapted from L. c(h)alce- 
donius, used inthe Vulgate to render Gr. yadnundav, 
in Rev. xxi. 19, the name of the precious stone 
forming the third foundation of the New Jeru- 
salem, but found nowhere else. Adapted forms 
of the same word in OF. were calce-, calcidoine, 
whence the ME. cadcidotne, calcediun; also cassi- 
dotne, whence ME. CassIDoINE and its varieties, 
which are separately treated. The 16th c. chadce- 
don was perh. directly from N. T. Greek. 

._The word is of very complicated history. The L. is com- 
monly assumed to be the same as the adj. chadcédonius of 
Chalcedon in Asia Minor, as if it were ‘Chalcedonian 
stone’, but this is very doubtful. In interpreting the name 
in the Vulgate, which has the variant form carcedonins, 
the early writers identified it with a stone mentioned by Pliny 
xxVil. §§ 103, 104, where MSS. have the variants carche- 
donta, charcedonia, calcedonta, calchedonia, carchedonins, 
said to be found in North Africa, and to be brought by way 
of Carthage (KapxySuv), which, from the description, could 
have nothing to do with the chalcedony of the moderns. 
Isidore has carchedonia ; Epiphanius de Genzizts iv, says it 
is produced é€v Kapxndort tHs AtBuns. The carchedonins or 
chadcedonins ts mentioned and moralized upon by a whole 
catena of writers, including esp. Beda ; but to none of them 
was it more than a traditional name, about which there clus- 
tered notions originally derived from Pliny with an accre- 
tion of later fables. The first to try to identify it with 
any known stone was apparently Albertus Magnus (1205- 
1282), who may have had in view some form of the stone 
to which the name is now given. (See the exhaustive 
article of Schade Altdeutsches Wouch. 1363.) . 

A precious (or semi-precious) stone, which in its 
various tints is largely used in lapidary work: 
a cryptocrystalline sub-species of quartz (a true 
quartz, with some disseminated opal-quartz), hav- 
ing the lustre nearly of wax, and being either 
transparent or translucent. 

It is not safe to carry the modern application back 
before the 16th or at earliest the 15th c.; and references to 
earlier notions come downto the 17th. In modern lapidary 
work, chalcedony receives different names according to its 
varieties of colour and structure, as agate, cornelian, cat's 
eye, chrysoprase, onvx, sard, etc. Most of the varieties 
were included by Pliny under his jasfis. (Westropp.) 

a. c1326 £. £. Addit. P. A. 1002 Pe calsydoyne. .withouten 
wemme. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 133 The calcidoine .. for 
his stone he underfongeth.- 

B. ¢1305 Land Cokaygne 94 in E. E&. P.(1862) 158 Ametist 
and crisolite, Chalcedun and epetite. 1555 Even Decades IV. 
fnd. ui. v. ‘Arb.) 158 Precious stones cauled smaragdes, cal- 
cedones & Iaspers. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrte 142 A Cal- 
cedon is the fifth stone, being most strong and hard by 
nature, instructing the Soueraigne that he exercise the car- 
dinall vertue Fortitude. 1648 Gace Hest /nd. xii, (1655) 
53 Adorned with Emeralds, Turquies, Chalcedons. 1686 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2116/4 A great Calcedon truly Oriental of 
a Foot long, and half a Foot broad. 1747 Dinctey in PAiz. 
Trans. XLVI. 503 Of the Beryl there are three species, 
the Red..the Yellow .. and the White, commonly called 
the Chalcedon, of the Colour of sheer Milk. 

attrib. 1644 Evetyn Afem, (1857) I. 98 In another [ca- 
binet] with calcedon pillars, was a series of golden medals. 

y- 1382 Wrciir Kev, xxi. 19 The thridde, calcedonyus 
[1526 Tinpa.e, calcedony ; 1§§7 Genev. chalcedony). 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxvii. (1495) 561 Calcidonius 
is a pale stone and sheweth dymme colour meane bytwene 
Berell and Iacynct and comyth and is gendred of the reyne 
of our lorde. ¢1460 Play Sacram, 171 Crepawdis & calce- 
donyes semely tose. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 41 My bedys 
of calsydony. 1482 Marc. Paston Let/, 861 III. 287 My 
peir bedys of calcidenys gaudied with silver and gilt. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iv. 1. iv, There is a kind of Onyx 
called the Chalcidonye. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 40/1 
The Calcedon or Calchedonie. . being well chafed & warmed, 
will draw a Straw ora Rush to it. [From Pliny.] 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 11. 47 Pieces of agate, jasper, oriental 
chalcedony. 1833 Lyett /’rinc. Geol. 111. 222 Opal calce- 
dony, resinous silex. 1855 Loner. Hiazw. 1. 262 Arrow- 
heads of chalcedony, Arrow-heads of flint and jasper. 
1861 C. Kine Ant. Gems (1866) 7 Calcedony ..is a semi- 
transparent white quartz, slightly tinted with yellow or 
blue. 1876 Pace Adv. Te.rt-.6k. Geol. vii. 146 Many of the 
older lavas yield agates, chalcedony, leucite. 

Chalcedo-nyx. Jin. [f. prec.+Onyx.] A 
variety of agate: see quot. 

182zz CLEAVELAND .}/i, 270 When white and grey layers 
alternate, it is called Chalcedonyx. 

+ Cha'lcelet. //er. Ods. 

1872 Bossewe tt A rmorie u. 119 b, A Chalcelet on the first 

uarter, Diamonde. 1688 R. Horme Armoury u. 256/2 The 

halcelet..is along & black Bird. 

Chalchuite (tfoelt{:,ait’. 1/7. [f. the Mexi- 
can name of the stone, chalchihutt/] + -1TE.] A 
green variety of turquoise from Mexico. 

1843 Prescotr A/exrico (1850) 1. 274 Four precious stones 
of considerable size, resembling emeralds, called by the na- 

tives chalchuites. 1883 Amer Yrnd. Sc. Ser. un. XXV. 
197 The Green ‘Turquois known as Chalchuite. 
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Chalcidian (kilsi-diin). Zoo/. [f. mod. L. 
chaletd-w (f. 1.. chalels = Gr. xadxis a kind of 
lizard) +-14y.J] Of or pertaining to the family 
Chalcidze or Snake Lizards. 

Chaleidic. Arch. [ad.L. chalcidicum ‘chamber 
at the corner of a basilica, on each side of the 
tribunal’. More usually in the L. form.] 

1730-6 Baitey, Chalerdick [with ancient Architects}, a 
large stately Hall belonging to a court of Justice. 1775 
Asn, Chalcidica, Chalcidicimm. 1832 GELL Ponpeiana 1. 
ii. 14 It has been thought. .to justify the application of the 
term Chalcidicum to the edifice in question. 1849 FREEMAN 


Archit. 155 A kind of transept, called chalcidica. 1876 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss. ‘ Chalcidicum, 


Chalcididan (kélsi‘didan). Ax/om. [f. mod. 
L. Chaletdid-w, f. the generic name Chalcides, f. 
Gr. yad«és brass.) A member of a family of 
small hymenopterous insects, ornamented with 
brilliant metallic colours. 

1835 Kirsy //ad, § /ust. Anim. 11. xx. 334 A minute 
species.. belonging to the family of Chalcididans. 

Chalecidony, obs. form of CHALCEDONY. 

| Chalcites. (L. chalcites, ad. Gr. *xadnizs 
copper-ore.] Green vitriol (sulphate of coppcr). 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 696 In Furnaces of Copper and Brass, 
where Chalcites is often cast in, to mend the working. 


Chalco- (kx lke). Avin.  Occas. chalko-. 
Stem and combining form of Gr. xaAxds copper, 
brass, used in the names of many mincrals, as 
Cha lcocite (Dana's alteration of the older name 
chalcostne (see below)], native sulphide of copper, 
copper glance. Cha‘lcodite [named 1851 ; f. Gr. 
xadnwé-ns like copper +-1Te], a hydrous silicate 
of iron, found in velvety coatings, having a brass- 
like lustre, a variety of stilpnomelane. Cha‘1co- 
lite (see -LITE], a synonym for torbernite, which 
was erroneously supposed to be an ore of copper. 
Chalcome‘nite (Gr. yqv7 the moon; named with 
reference to selenite, f. geAnvn moon], a copper 
selenite from S. America. Chalco’phacite (Gr. 
gaxés lentil], a synonym for Liroconite, a native 
arseniate of copper, occuring in small lentil- 
shaped crystals. Chalco‘phanite (Gr. gav- ap- 
pearing, showing], a hydrous oxide of zinc and 
manganese, having sometimes a bronze-like lustre. 
Chalcophy'llite (Gr. ¢vAAov leaf: named 1847], 
a green, foliated arseniate of copper. Chalcopy'r- 
rhotite [named 1870], a variety of PyRRHOTITE, 
a sulphide of iron and copper, resembling chalco- 
pyrite. Chalcosi‘derite (Gr. oidypos iron], a 
hydrous phosphate of copper and iron, a variety 
of Dufrenite. Cha*lcosine (badly formed on Gr. 
xadkés + -INE], earlier name of chadcocite (see 
above). Chalcosti‘bite [Gr. oriBi (oripps), sul- 
phuret of antimony: named 1847], a rare sulph- 
antimonide of copper. Chalco'trichite(Gr. (@pif), 
tpix- hair], a variety of cuprite occurring in acicular 
or capillary crystals, known as plzsh copper-ore. 

1868 Dana Afi, (1884) 53 Specimens referred to chalco- 
cite. 1857 SHEPARD J/in., Chalcodite. 1868 Dana 3/712. (1880) 
460 Brush ascertained the identity of chalcodite and stil- 
pnomelane. r8ortr. Adaproth’s Ess. Min.,Werner has given 
tt the name Chalcolite. 1868 Dana A/in. (1884) 586 Chalco- 
lite has since crept back again, but is no more appropriate 
now than it was sixty years ago, 1881 Nature XXIV. 41 
A new selenite of copper..Chadcomentte..occurs in the 
Argentine Republic. 1850 Dana J/é. 529 Chalcophacite. 
1875 Amer. Chemist July 1 On chalcophanite, a new min- 
eral species. 1850 Dana 3/7. 529 Chalcophyllite. 1875 
fbid. App. ii. 11 Chalcopyrrhotite. 1884 /déd. App. iii. 24 
Chalcosiderite. 1835 SHrPARD J/in. 123 Chalkosine. 1868 
Dana 3//u.85 Chalcostihite. 1832 SHEPARD J/yn, 123 Chal- 


kotrichite, the capillary variety of red copper ore. 1868 
Dana J/i2. 133 Capillary cuprite, chalcotrichite. 

Chalcograph ke 'lkograf). (cf. next and 
photograph.| A copper-engraving. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Chalcographer (kelkpgrafor). [f. mod.Gr. 
xaArnoypagdos .f. xadxds copper, brass + ypadev to 
scratch, write, draw, design) +-ER. Cf. F. chalco- 
graphe.| One who engraves on copper. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr.9 Our Burmisher (another tool us’d 
by Chalcographers). 1677 Piotr O.cfordsh. 268 Mr. David 
Loggan, Chalcographer to the University. 1865 SaLa 
Diary tt Amer. 11, 127 A monstrous map of the island of 
Cuba. It had been graven by a Spanish chalcographer. 

Chalcographic (kelkogrefik), a. [f. as 
CHALCOGRAPHER + -1C; cf. F. chalcographique.) 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature ofchalcography. 

1815 Evropcan Mag. LXVII1. 111 The noblest aims of 
the calcographic art. 18:6 Sincer Hyst. Cards 201 Not 
only the infancy of xylography, but also that of the chalco- 
graphic art. 

So Chalcogra‘phical = prec. 

18.. (¢ftée) Calcographical Memorials of Literary Per- 
sonages..a collection of 234 Engravings. 1884 4thenzunt 
1 Nov. 568/2 In order to promote the study of engraving in 
its earlier stages, it is proposed to form an International 
Chalcographical Society. f 

Chalcographist ‘kelkpgrifist’. [f as CHat- 
COGRAPHER + -IST.] = CHALCOGRAPHER. 

1730-6, Baitey, Caldcographist, an Engraver in Erass. 
1864 Wesster, Chalcographist. 


CHALDEE. 


Chalcography (‘kulkp'grafi). [f. Gr. type 
*yaAdKoypapia, {, xaAKoypapos: sce above. In F, 
chalcographie.| ‘Vhe art of engraving on copper. 

1661 Everyn Vem. (1857) I. 364, 1..had recommended to 
me the publishing what | had written of Chalcography. 1662 
— (trtde) Sculptura ; or, the History and Art of Chalcography 
and Engraving Ree ome 1816 Sincre //ist, Cards 93 
note, ‘Vhe curious in Chalcography. 1882 Sa.a in /ddos?. 
Lond, News 15 July 55/2 ‘Vhe masterpiece of Mr. Mablot 
Browne's great capacity in chalcography. 

Chalcologue ka-lkoleg . nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
xadnds brass+-Locve: cf. astrologue, theologue, 
ctc.] A student of brasses. 

1861 Sat. Kev. 22 June 647 A zealous and, at the same 
time, rational student of brasses—the fashion of the day 
might almost tempt us to say a chalcologue, or perhaps 
more accurately still, a chalcotribe. 

Chalcomorrphite. J/in. [app. a bad spelling 
of calcomorphite, named 1873, f. 1.. calc. lime (see 
Caxco-) + Gr, poppy form.] A hydrous silicate of 
calcium. 1875 Dana A/in, App. il. 11. 


Chalcopyrite (ke:lkopoirroit. J/in. fad. 
mod.L. chalcopyrites (in HNenckel 1725, , f. CHALCo- 
+ PyriTE: probably the xaAxirs of Aristotle, 
and included under the mupiris of Dioscorides, 
chalcitis and pyrittes (in part) of Pliny, pyrites 
wrosus, aureo colore, flavus, of early mineralogists.] 

An important ore of copper, called yellow or 
copper pyrites, native sulphide of copper and iron, 

1835 SHEPARD J/in. 123 Chalkopyrite, 1862 Dana A/a», 
Geol. § 30. 64 Chalcopyrite resembles iron pyrites, but is of 
a deeper yellow color, much softer, being scratched with 
aknife. 1869 Pantups Vesuv. x. 278 Chalcopyrite .. found 
in ejected blocks. 

Chalcotribe kz'lkotroib). nonce-wd. [as if 
ad. Gr. *yxadnor7piBys, f. xaAxds brass + TpiBey to 
rub.] One who takes rubbings of brasses. 

1861 [see Cu arcoLocve}. 

Chalcotript (ka lkotript). nonce-wd. ([f. as 
prec. + tpinr-ns one who rubs, f. rpiBew.] = prec. 

1882 Ch. Times 7 July 462 Chalcotripts might with advan- 
tage hunt Leicestershire and Derbyshire for this purpose. 

Chald: see CHEALD a. Obs., cold. 

Chaldaic (keld@ ik). (ad... Chaldatc-us.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea. B. sé. 
The language of the Chaldeans. 

So Chalda‘ical a. Chaldaism, a Chaldaic 
idiom or mode of speech, esp. occurring in the 
Old Testament. Cha‘Idaize v. (cf? Gr. xadéai- 
¢ev], to imitate or follow the Chaldeans. + Cha‘l- 
day a@., t Cha‘ldic @. = CHALDEE. 

1662 STILLINGEL. Ovig. Sacr. 1. vii. § 10 This..Chaldaick 
superstition. 1832 W. Irvinc Alhambra 11.77 It was of 
fine green silk, covered with Hebrew and Chaldaic cha- 
racters. 1678 CuowortH /niell, Syst. 292 The Oracles, 
called by some Magical..but by others Chaldaical, 1812 
Monthly Mag. XXX1V. 520 All those Graecisms, Syria- 
isms, or Chaldaisms, which deform the Hebrew text. 1652 
GauLe Magastrom.120 To take heed of Chaldaizing, Juda- 
izing, etc. 1678 Cupwortn /utedl. Syst. 293 Those Chalday 
or Magick Oracles. 1623 Liste sEd/ric on O. & N. T. (1638) 
Pref. 11 They wrote some Caldick, some Syriack. 

Chaldean (kexld7-an’, a. and sd. (f° 1. Chalda- 
us =Gr. Xadéaios Chaldean + -aN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Chaldea or its in- 
habitants ; hence, to occult science or magic. 

1732 Berkecey Alciphr. vi. § 20 Whether in Daniel’s pro. 
phecy of the Messiah we should compute by the Chaldean 
or the Julian year. 1845 Maurice wor. & Afet. Philos. in 
Encycl. Metrop. 11. 566/1 This Chaldean imposture, the 
substitution of grand notions of nature for a belief in God. 

B. sb. A native of Chaldea, esp. (as at Babylon) 
one skilled in occult learning, astrology, ete. ; 
hence gez. a seer, soothsaycr, astrologer. So 
Gr. Xadéaios, L. Chaldxus.) 

1581 Marspeck Bk. of Notes 77 The Chaldeans wer most 
renowmed in Astrologie that euer were anie. 1611 Bipie 
Dan. ii. 2. 1642 Mitton A fol. Smect. (1851) 305 The feind 
therefore that told our Chaldean the contrary was a lying 
feind. a1649 Drums. or Hawtn. Fam. Ep. Wks. (1711) 
148 How can a Chaldean, by that short minute. in which a 
man is born, set down the diverse changes .. of his life. 
1859 Rawiinson Bampton Lect. v. 23 In Daniel the Chal- 
dzans are a special set of persons at Babylon, having a 
‘learning’ and a ‘tongue’ of their own, and classed with 
the magicians, astrologers, etc. 

Hence + Chalde-anizing ///. a. 

1652 GaULE .Wagastrom. 278 Why might not the Chal- 
dzanizing oracle be drawn to confesse so much? 


Chaldee  k‘ld7, keld7:), a. and sé. Also 4 
Caldey, 6 Chalde, 7 Caldie, Chaldy. 
A. adj, = CHALDEAN, CHaLpaic. B. sb. a. A 


native of Chaldea. b. The language of the Chal- 
deans: also the biblical ‘ Syriac’ or Aramaic. 

1382 Wycur Da». ii, 10 Eche dyuynour, and witche, and 
Caldey. 1588 R. Parke tr. sWandoza's fist. China 304 
Martin Simion. is a Chalde borne. 1602 T. Fitznerpert 
Defence 49 As wel in the Greeke text, as in the Siriac 
& Caldie. 1668 Winkins Acal Char. 5 A Language... 
which is sometimes called Syriac, and sometimes Chaldee. 

So + Chaldeish, Chaldwism = CHALDAISM). 

crsrr ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 302 Some of 
them speketh Caldesche some Arabier. 1§35 Coveroatt 
Dan. i. 4 Yo lerne for to speake Caldeish. 1684 N.S. 
Crit. Eng. Edit. Bitle viii. 48 There are so many Chaldx- 
isms in the Hebrew Text. 


CHALDER, 


Chalder! (t{5-ldo1). Sc. Also 6 chawlder, 
chaudder, 7 chauder. [app. a. OF. chaudiére 
(also chaudere, chaldere, caldere) = Pr. caudiera, 
Sp. caldera, Pg. caldetra:—L. calddria, f. cald-us, 
calid-us hot; but possibly a shortened form of 
CHALDRON, gq. v. In sense 1, a med.L. celdra 
occurs in early Scottish statutes, and a correspond- 
ing vernacular form celdre is found.] 
~ I. An obsolete dry measure of capacity: in Scot- 
land 16 bolls or 64 firlots of corn, making nearly 
12 quarters Winchester measure: used in the 
computation of the stipends of the parish minis- 
ters. For lime and coal it varied from 32 to 64 
imperial bushels. (Formerly, also +ce/dre.) 

{a1300 Leg. 4 Burg. \xvii, Pistor habeat ad lucrum de 
qualibet celdra.] 

a, 15.. Chart. Aberd. 140 (Jam.) Alsmekill land as a 
celdr of aits will schawe. /ééd., George of Gordoun.. 
occupeis a celdre of atis sawyne pertenand to Dunmetht. 

8. argoo Act Will. in Skene Reg. Maz. (1609) 3 Ane hus- 
band man and ane fermer, sall gif the thritten veschell of 
their lands of service: and maireour of ane chalder, ane 
firlot (for knawship). c¢1s40 Rev. Coldingham Priory in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 11. 62 note, Wheat, 6 
chalders, 7 bolls, 3 firlots, 2 pecks. c¢c1610 Sir J. MELviL 
Mew. (1735) 408 His Part.. was thirteen Chalders of Victual. 
1730-69 De Foe, etc. Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 151 The Quantity 
of Coals..supposed to be about 500,000 Chalders, every 
Chalder containing 36 Bushels. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric. 
Perth 286 The [lime] shells are sold at two shillings and 
twopence the boll, and the raw stones at seven shillings the 
chalder. 1730 T. Boston Mevz. vi. 63 The stipend..was 
five chalders of victual and 8 merks. 1813 N. CartisLe 
Topog. Dict. Scotl, 11. Halkirk, The stipend.. was 2 
chalders of meal, and 2 chalders of bear, £600 Scotch, and 
30 Scotch for Communion Elements. 1812 CHALMERS 
Let. in Life (1851) 1.274, £ had only got three chalders of 
augmentation where I asked and had reason to look for six. 

+2. In England = CHaLpRon, but for coal and 
lime varying in quantity from 32 to 40 bushels, 
according as the measure was stroked or heaped. 
(Apparently a northern word, introduced into the 


London market with coal.) Oés. 

1570 (Wills & Inv. N. C. (1860) II. 324, XV Chalders 
of Coales. 1582 /ééd. 88 A chaudder of corne. 1581 JZS. 
Acc. Hull Charterhouse, For sleckinge & siftinge of halfa 
chawlder of lyme, itijd. 1641 Best Fara. Bhs. (1856) 126 
Of barley. .they..carry but a chalder, 1.e. fower quarter, 
or nine seckes ina waine. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 255 
The publick Fires ..cost the City about 200 Chalder of 
Coalsa Week. 1778 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 161/1 Last year 
there was imported into London from Newcastle and 
Sunderland 6920934 chalders of coals. 

3. Asa liquid measure. (/zemorous.) 

1630 Tincker of Turvey 11 Whole chauders of strong ale. 

Chalder? (t{o-lda1. ANaut. A rudder-brace 
or gudgeon. 

1867 SmytH Sailor’s Word-bk., Chalders, synonymous 
with gudgeons of the rudder. 

Chaldern(e, obs. form of CHawDRon. 

Chalderon, obs. form of CHALDRON. 

+ Chalde'se, v. Ods. Also caldese. ([Pre-" 
sumed to be f. Chaldee or Chaldees, with the | 
notion of ‘cheat as an astrologer’; but evidence | 
is lacking.] ¢vans. To cheat, trick, ‘take in’. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. ut. ro10 He stole your cloak and | 
pick’d your pocket, Chows’d and Caldes’d you like a block- | 
head. a 1680 — Kes, (1759) I. 24 Asham’d, that Men so 
grave and wise Should be chaldes’d by Gnats and Flies. 
1697 Dennis Plot & no Plot 1, I caldes’d a Judge while 
he was taking my Depositions. 


Chaldron (t{6ldron, tfa;dron). Forms: 6 
chauderne, 7 chaudron, chawdron, chauldron, 
chalderon, 7- chaldron. [Another form of 
CAULDRON ; a. OF. chauderon, mod.F. chaudron 
(=Sp. calderon, It. calderone), augm. of chaudére, 
chaudtére (=Sp. caldera) kettle :—L. caldarza, pl. 
of calddrium hot-bath, f. cald-us, calid-2s hot. 
The etymological form is chaudron ; as in cauldron, 
an / has been inserted in recognition of the re- 
moter derivation, and z subsequently dropped.] 

+1. An obsolete form of CAULDRON. Oés. 

1555 Even Decades HW’. Ind. (Arb.) 223 A chauderne of 
water. 1601 HoLtLAno P/izy I. 259 The tunnel or mouth of 
the furnace must be a good way off from the lead and 
chawdron. 1639 T. De Grey Compl. Horsem. 137 Fill up 
the Chalderon with faire water. 1750 G. Hucnrs Barbados 
248 The juice ..is boiled first in a very large copper or 
chaldron. 

2. A dry measure of 4 quarters or 32 bushels; 
in recent times only used for coals (36 bushels), 

1613 Trade’s Incr. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IIL. 295 
Chauldron of coals. 1664 Perys Diary (1879) III. 2x This 
afternoon came my great store of Coles in, being 10 Chaldron. 
1710 STEELE 7atler No. 73 #16 All such that shall Poll 
for Sir Arthur..shall have one Chaldron of good Coals.. 
And half a Chaldron to every one that shall not Poll against 
him. 1801 Hutton Course Afath. (1827) 1. 28. 1834 Brit. 
Hus. 1. xii. 296 Lime .. from 6s. to 18s. per chaldron of 
36 bushels. 1844 Dickens Aart. Chuz.(C. D.ed.)515 She had 
laid in several chaldrons of live coals and was prepared to 
heap them on the heads of her enemies. 1851 Coal Tr. 
Terms Northumbld. § Durh, 13 The Newcastle chaldron is 
a measure containing 53 cwt. of coals .. It has been found, 
by repeated trials, that 153 London Pool chaldrons are equal 
to 8 Newcastle chaldrons. 

b. Comb., as chaldron-wagon. 
1851 Cowl Tr. Terms Northunibld, & Durh.s.v. Chaldron, 
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The content of the chaldron waggon ..is 217,989 cubic 
inches. 1881 Raymonp AZining GCloss., Chaldron-wagons, 
containing this quantity, convey the coal from the pit to 
the place of shipment. 

+3. In sense of CHALDER1 1. Ods. 

1617 Moryson /¢77. ul. ut. iv. 155 The Gentlemen reckon 
their reuenewes, not by rents of monie, but by chauldrons 
of victuals. 1628 Hospes 7hzcyd. (1822) 138 Valued at 
three hundred chaldrons. 

Chaldron, obs. form of CHAWDRON, entrails, 

Chaldy, obs. form of CHALDEE. 

Chaleis, -es(se, obs. forms of CHALICE. 


Chalenge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 


|| Chalet (fale). [F. chalet (not chalet, as often | 


in English books) a Swiss word (in la Gruyére 
pronounced fsa/et), supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Fr. by Rousseau (Littré szfg/.). Perh. 
a dim. of case//a, cassella, a little cottage, cot (Du 
Cange), itself dim. of casa house_(or of its Romanic 
representative); less probably, as concerns the 
sense, =It. cataletto, F. chélizt wooden bedstead. 
(Littré’s suggestion of identity with castel/cetum, 
chdtelet is phonetically untenable, because s¢ be- 
comes in la Gruyére ¢, as chaséel, tsagi.)] 

1. A hut or cabin on the Swiss mountains, where 
cattle are lodged in the summer, and where cheese 
is made; hence, the small wooden house or 
cottage of the Swiss peasant; ge. a house or 
villa built in the style of a Swiss cottage. 

1817 Byron Manfred 1. ii. 121 The Chalet will be gain’d 
within an hour. 1818 Blackw. Mag. IV. 88 There are 
many chalets in very lofty situations. 1860 TynoaLt Glac. 
1. §2. 12 On the slopes were innumerable chalets. 1878 
Laoy Hersert tr. Hibner’s Ramédle 1. xi. 171 A poor 
little hut or chalet inhabited by a planter and his family. 

=F. chalet de nécessité, a street lavatory, 
urinal, etc. (In Paris these are elegant structures.) 

1882 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 3 A protest against the pro- 
posed erection of the chalets at Ludgate-Circus. 1886 
Daily News 17 Dec. 2/3 (Commissioners of Sewers, Lon- 
don) A large deputation of ratepayers from Ludgate-circus 
.. the petitioners suggesting that the chalets should be 
placed underground, as..at the Royal Exchange. 

Chaleys, obs. form of CHALICE. 

Chalf, chalfer, obs. ff. Canr1l, CHAFER. 

Chali, obs. form of Kati. 

Chalibeat(e, -biate, obs. ff. CHALYBEATE. 

Chalice (tfx'lis). Forms: a. 1 cel(i)e, cele, 
cexlic, I-3 calic, 2 calc, 3 calch ; B. 3 caliz, calis, 
4 calice; y. 4-6 chalis, -ys, -yce, 4— chalice, 
(5 chaleys, 5-6 chales, 6 challes, -is, -ece, 
-yce, chalesse, chalays, -eis, chaliche, chailles, 
calles, 7 challice). [L. ca/zx, calic-em cup, has 
appeared in Eng. in various forms. (1) Early 
OE. celc, genitive ce/ces, corresp. to OS. helik 
(MDu. felec, kelc, Du. kelk), OHG. Relihh, chelth 
(MHG. and mod.G. elch):—WGer. *kaltk, an 
early (pre-Christian) adoption of L. calzc-em. 
(2) The Latin word was re-adopted in later OE., 
in Christian use, as calic, celic, cele, whence early 
ME. calc, calch (cf. ON. kalk-r). (3) These were 
ousted in t2th c. by the OF. calzz, calice. (4) 
Before 1350 this was in turn ousted bya central OF. 
form chalice, which gave Eng. chalis, chalice. 
While this was the case in English, in France 
itself ca/ice was the form which came down to 
moder French. (OF. caézz, calzce was of learned 
origin, but early enough to undergo the phonetic 
change to chalice in central F.; in the struggle 
between the two forms, the influence of L. ca/zx, 
familiar in ecclesiastical use, was effective in mak- 
ing calce the ultimate victor.) Strictly, ce/(z)c, 
calch, calice, chalice, are separate words ; but their 
relations are best seen by treating them together. ] 

1. A drinking-cup or goblet. (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language. } 

a, c825 Vesp. Ps. xv. 5 Dryhten dael erfewordnisse 
minre and celces mines [e/sem/ere calices}, calic’.] c¢gs50 
Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. x. 42 Czle vel scenc wetres caldes 
(c975 Rushw. ibid., Czlc fulne wettres galdes]. ¢ 1000 Ags. 
Ps. (Thorpe) cxv. 4 Ic her hzlu calic hebbe befangen. 
c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxiii. 26 Pat widinnan ys calicys 
{v.7. -es] and discys [Hattoz G. calices and discas]. ¢ 1000 
Sax, Leechd. II. 268 Sele bonne ca:lic fulne to drincanne. 

B. a12z25 Ancr. R. 284 Pe caliz bet was imelt ide fure. 

y. 1382 Wycuir Gen. xl. 13 Thow shalt 3yue to hym a 
chalice, after thin office. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 68 Chalys, 
calix, 1605 Suaxs. AZacb. 1, vii. 11 This euen-handed 
Iustice Commends th’ Ingredience of our poyson’d Challice 
To our owne lips. 1648 Herrick /esfer., Welconze to 
Sack 63 Had Cassius..but tasted one Small chalice of thy 
frantick liquor. 1794 CoLerioGe Chatterton 74 Ah! dash 
the poisoned chalice from thy hand! 1870 Bryant /diad 
I. 11. 94 With mingled wine they filled a chalice. 

b. fig. (mostly with reference to certain scrip- 
tural passages : sec the quotations.) 

a. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 42 Feder, sif bu wylt, 
afyr pysne calic [Vulg. cadicem:] fram me. ¢1275 Passion 
158 in O. #. AZisc. 41 Of pis ilche calche nv forber bu me. 

B. a1300 Cursor AL. 15633 Quer i sal pis calice drinc, or 
i sal oass bar-bi. 

y- a1340 Hamroir Psalter xvi). 5 Lord is part of myn 
heritage & of my chalice [Vulg. cadzcis mez}. 1382 Wrc.ir 
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Zsa. \t. 17 That thou drunke of the hond of the Lord the 
chalis of his wrathe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 16/4 This 
chalys is the passyon whiche lightly may appropre our lord 
to the. ¢1800 K. Wuite Wedsoni Mors 18 Tho’ from the 
Muse's chalice I may pour No precious dews of Aganippe’s 
well. 1882 W. B. Scott Poet's Harv. Home 83 Life is 
God’s chalice filled with tears. 

2. spec. The cup in which the wine is adminis- 
tered in the celebration of the eucharist. 

a. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 27 And he genam pone 
calic banciende [Lindisf, Hatton calic, Rushw. celic). 
a1123 O. E. Chroz. an. 1102 Roden and calicen and candel 
sticcan. c1200 777. Coll. Hont. 93 Penne understonde 
he pat husel and drinke of pe calice. /bid. 215 Boc oder 
belle calch oder messe-ref. 

B. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 De caliz of tin.. and 
hire nap of mazere. a@1225 Ancr. R. 418 Pe chirche uesti- 
menz, ne pene caliz. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 489 The calis 
of the weued me ssolde ther to. ¢1300 Havelok 187 The 
caliz, and the pateyn ok. ¢1340 Ayend. 41 Pe crouchen, be 
calices, be creyme. 

y. @1300 Cursor AJ. 15237 Sipen be chalice [Gét¢. chalis] 
vp he laght, And blisced als be win. ¢1386 CHaucer Pers. 
TY. » 805 This isa fouler thefte than for to breke a chirche 
and stele the chalice. 1529 RasteLt Pastyme, Hist. Pap. 
(x811) 54 He was impoysoned by venym put in his chales. 
1528 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 114/2 That proper comparison 
betwene treen chalices and golden priestes of olde, and 
nowe golden chalices & treen priestes. 1654 Jer. TAyLor 
Real Pres. 31 It is ..as necessary to drink the chalice as 
toeat the bread, and we perish if we omit either. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozzi Fourn. France 1. 368 The lightning melted one of 
the chalices completely. 1875 Dict. Chr. Antig. 1. 339/2 
Pope Leo IV (847-855) lays down the rule that no one 
should celebrate mass in a chalice of wood, lead, or glass. 
1881 Gotow. Situ Lect. & Ess. 47 Bearing the Hussite 
emblems of the chalice and sword. 

3. transf. A flower-cup (cf. CHALICED). 

16s0 R. Stapy_tton Strada’s Low-C. Warres 1. 8 The 
Lilly suddenly breaking her Challice..began to blow. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. 1. ii, The water-lily to the light Her 
chalice reared of silver bright. 

4. Comb., as chalice-cover, -cup, + -piece, -verl; 
chalice-flower, said to be an old name for the 
Daffodil; chalice-moss, Cenomyce pyxidata. 

1420 £. E. Wills (1882) 46 A stondyng cuppe of seluer 
y-clepyd a *chales cuppe. @1849 MANGAN Poevis (1859) 54 
Sacred Chalice-cup. 1824 H. Puituirs £2. Historica 1. 99 
They were also called Chalice flowers, from the nectary 
being shaped like the chalice. 1610 W. FotkincHam Art 
of Survey 1. iit 38 The *Chalice or Chin-cough Mosse 
creeps along the barren.. ditch banckes. 1679 Plot Staf 
JSordsh, (1686) 199 Scarlet-headed Cup or Chalice-Moss. 
1443 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 132 A *chalespece of silver round 
covered. | 

Chaliced (tfe'list), @. [f. prec. +-ED*.] 

1. Of flowers: Having a cup-like blossom. 

1611 SHaks. Cyzzé. u. iii. 24 His Steeds to water at those 
Springs on chalic’d Flowres that lyes. 1858 O. W. Hotmes 
Aut. Breakf.-t. (1865) 78 ‘Che golden-chaliced crocus burns. 
1872 SwinBuRNE Ess. & Stud. (1875) 26 The opening in 
heaven of the chaliced flower of dawn. 

2. Contained in a chalice or cup. Also fg. 

1836 W. Fresunry Aisze of Nun 4 To sip again The bitter 
dregs of chalic’d pain. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Poevis ¥. 284 
Better loveth he Thy chaliced wine. 

|| Chalicosis (kelikdwsis). d/ed. [mod. f. 
Gr. yxadif small stone + -osis.] Disease of the 
lungs produced by the inhalation of fine siliceous 


particles, by stone-masons and like workers. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. V111.75 The trouble origin- 
ated from chalicosis. 1886 Facce Princ. § Pract. Mea. 1. 
984 Miekel has recently proposed to term the resulting lung 


affection Chalicosis. 

Chalilite (ke lilait). JZ. [named 1836; f. 
Gr. xadié pebble, flint + -LITE.] A variety of 
Thomsonite of a reddish-brown colour. 

1836 T. THomson J77z. 1. 324 Chalilite. .occurs in the Done- 
gore mountains. 1843 PorrLocK Geo/. 218 Chalilite, com- 
mon, in..the Sandy Braés district in County Antrim. 

Chaling(e, obs. form of CHALLENGE, 

Chalis, obs. form of CHALICE. 

+ Chalishing. Ods. rare—'. 

asoo Eger & Gr. 1116 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 390 It 
was euer Sir Gray-steeles desiring that for his death shold 
be made noe chalishing. 

Chalk (t{6k), s3. Forms: 1 cale, ceale, 4-7 
chalke, (5 chaalke, shalke), 6 chauke, chawke, 
6-7 chaulk(e, 6— chalk. Seealso Cauk sd. [Com- 
mon WGer.; OE. ceake (:—*cewle, *calc, *calc) =OS. 
calc (MDu. calk, Du. halk), OHG. chalch (MHG. 
kale, mod.G. kalk, kalch); also Da., Sw., mod. 
Icel. Aalk) ; a. L. cak-em, calx lime ; this sense is 
retained in the Teutonic languages generally, but 
in English the word passed at an early period 
into the sense of L. cv@ta, OHG. kride, F. crate. 
Cf. the quotations in which L. ca/x is translated 
cealcstan limestone, and the fact that chalk is the 
chief ‘ limestone’ of the S. E. of England.]J 

“It occurs in the oldest Eng. Glossaries, as 
rendering L. calculus (? =later cealcstan.) 

¢qoo Epinal Gd. (also Erf. & Cott.) 165 Cadcxlus, cealc. 
¢ 1050 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 362/1 Calcedus, cealc, nume- 
stan (?7ead pumestan), 

+1. ? Lime. (Traces of this sense after the OE. 
period are very uncertain ; quot. 1572 is doubtful.) 

¢ 893 K. AELFREO O7os. vi. xxxii. § 2 Sume niht on anum 
niwcilctan huse [fer calce ¢llitorum)..pa ongon se cealc 
mid ungemete stincan. c1os0 O. &, Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
334 Cadx, cealcstan [=limestone]. a 1200 /bid. 551 Calcx, 
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chaleston. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath u. 17b, Snow 
is very cold, and chalke is very hot, yet eyther of them is 
most whyte. F : 

2. An opaque white soft earthy limestone, which 


exists in deposits of vast extent and thickness in 
the south-east of England, and forms high cliffs 


along the sea-shore. 

Chemically, chalk consists of carbonate of lime with some 
impurities. Geologically, it is a deep-sea formation com- 
posed of fragments of shells of Foraminifera, abounding in 
certain important animal fossils, and interspersed with no- 
dules of flint. It is burned for lime, and prepared for writ- 
ing or marking on blackboards or other dark surfaces. In 
17-18th c. it is often mentioned as eaten by young women 
suffering from chlorosis: cf. quot. 1811. 

956 [see Cealcpytt, chalkpit in 7]. ¢xq400 Destr. Troy 
3047 Hir chekes..as the chalke white. ¢1q440 Promp. 
Parv. 68 Calke or chalke, erpe, calx, creta. c1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Crefa, chaalke. c1go0 Cocke Lorell’s B. 
(1843) 3 Stele floure and put chauke therin, 1587 Mirr. 
Mag., Elstride xxxiv. 7 Shee lookt as pale as chalke with 
wrathfull ire. 1694 Reply Ladies’ § Bachelor's Petit. in 
Marl, Misc. WV. 438 (D.) How can any man..believe that 
ten thousand green-sickness maidens .. would rather die 
martyrs to oatmeal, loam, and chalk than accept .. matri- 
mony? 1700 Farqunar Const. Couple v. iii (D.) You might 
have had me once; but now, Madan, if eae should by 
chance fall to eating chalk or gnawing the sheets, ’tis none 
of my fault. 1787 WinTER Syst. 7x56, 51 Chalk is an ab- 
sorbent earth. 1811 Hoorer New Aled. Dict., Chlorosi's 
«+a preternatural appetite for chalk, lime, and other ab- 
sorbents. .usually attend on this disease. ¢1850 Avadl, Nts. 
(Rtldg.) 640 ‘The robber quickly made a mark on the door 
with some chalk. 1857 Kinecstey J//sc. II. 372 It [chalk] 
was deposited as white lime mud, at a vast sea-depth. 
1859 Musketry Instr, 21 A black board and a piece of chalk 
..to describe the figures. 1880 Geikre Phys. Geog. iv. 191 
Chalk .. is formed of the broken remains of minute forms 
of marine animal life. : 

3. Applied to other earths resembling chalk. 
Fuller's chalk: ?fuller’s earth. In quot. 1658 
probably = Caux. Brown chalk: a name for 
umber. French chalk: a kind of stcatite. Aed 
chalk: a bed of chalk of a deep red colour in 
Norfolk; also applied to ‘ruddle, a red argilla- 


ceous ore of iron’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1601 HotLanp /°7iny 11. 560 Sundry sorts of chaulkes for 
to scoure clothes, and namely the Tuckers earth. 1607 
Torsett Four-/, Beasts 200 Mingled with Fullers chaulke. 
1658 Rowtanp Moufet’s Theat, ins. 911 The chaulk or salt 
of it..is..commended by Chymicks, and Chirurgeons, for 
to cure that kernell or tumour of flesh. Zod. The section 
of the Red Chalk at Hunstanton. 

b. sfec. Applied to various coloured prepara- 
tions resembling chalk in texture, and used like it 
in the form of crayons for drawing. With J/. 
“Also aftrib. drawn with chalk, executed in chalk. 

1481-90 Howard Housch, Bks. (1841) 202 Item, in yelu 
okyr..Item, in blak chalke. c1790 Imison Sch. Art Il. 55 
Sketching chalk .. a composition made of whiting and to- 
bacco-pipe clay rolled like crayons, 1816 J. SsutnH Pav- 
orama Sc. & Art 7o2 Chalks are..held in a steel or brass 
case, called a portcrayon. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. 
Countries 1.161 Two heads in chalks by.. Rahn. 1883 
Lioyvp £46 & Fl. I. 30 A beautiful chalk head of a dog. 
1884 Cassell’s F. MM, 216/1 Shading in chalk from the flat. 

4. In reference to the old custom at alehouses, 
ete, of ‘ticking’ or writing up with chalk a 
‘score’ or account of credit given: transferred 
from the chalk used to the chalk marks or ticks 
on the door, etc., the ‘score’ entered in chalk, the 
reckoning or account; credit, ‘ tick’. 

aigzg Sketton EL. Remmyng 613 We're fayne with a 
chalke To score on the balke. ¢x570 Tuynne Pride § 
Low?l. (1841) 58 Your cheker man for it doth keepe no 
chalke. 1590 TAFLETON Newes Purgat. (1844) 82 His score 
growing very great, and much chalk upon the post. 1592 
Nasue P. Pentlesse Bjb, Hee that hath no money must 
goe and dine with sir John best betrust, at the signe of the 
chalke and the Post. 1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. iii. in 
Bullen O. P?. 1. 333 There’s lesse chalke upon you[r] score 
ofsinnes. 16.. Songs Lond. Prentices (1841) 157 When we 
have no mony, Wher shall we find chalk? @1704 T. Brown 
Sat. on Fr, King Wks. aoe I. 60, I trespassed most enor- 
meuely in chalk. 1719 D’Urrey Pités (1872) I. 270 This 
wheedling talk You fancy will rub out my Chalk. 

5. A mark, line, or ‘score’ made with chalk ; 
Spec. in various games (formerly scored with chalk). 

1680 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 
(1816) 341 The eldest must show how many chalks he hath 
in his hand to set up. 1801 Strutt Sforts §& Past. m. 
vii. 242 Thirty-one chalks complete the game. 186x GEN, 
P. Tuomrson Audi Alt. 111. cxlvi. 135 Drawa chalk, and 
let those who are disposed, step over it. 1887 Sporting 
Life 24 June 1/4 Skittles.. Curry went out with 4 chalks, 

b. fig. A scratch or scar. s/ang. 

1840 Marrvat Poor Fack vi, I got this chalk. 

@. Phrases. a. Chalk and cheese are opposed in 
various proverbial expressions as things differing 
greatly in their qualities or value, though their 
appearance is not unlike, and their names alliterate. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 17 Lo, how they feignen chalk for 
chese. 1541 Barnes } hs. (1573) 258 This deffinition agreeth 
as well with your key, as Chalke and Cheese. a1g§5 
Latimer in Foxe A. & AV. (1684) III. 413 As though I could 
not discern cheese from chalk. 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse 
To Rdr., Making black of white, Chalke of Cheese. 1600 
Row ranps Lett. Humours Blood vi.75 Tomis no more like 
thee, then Chalks like Cheese. 1708 Motrevx Rabelais 
¥. xvi, Words .. as analogous as Chalk and Cheese! 1826 
Scott }oodst. xxiv, This Scotch scare-crow was no more 
to be compared to him than chalk was to cheese. 
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b. (By) @ long chalk, also by long chalks, by 
chalks (collog.): in a great degree, by far (in allu- 
sion to the use of chalk in scoring ‘ points’, etc. ; 
see 4, 5). To walk one’s chalks (slang): to go 
away, be off. 

3837-40 Hatipurron Clockm. (1862) 26 Your factories 
down east..go ahead on the English a long chalk. 1840-5 
Barnam /nugol. Leg., St. Komwold (D.\, Sir Alured’s steed 
was bylongchalksthe best. @1849 MAncAn Poenrs(1859) 4595 
I could once beat all of them by chalks. @ 1859 De ou 
Syst. [Ieavens Wks. 11. 171 note, As regards the body of 
water .. the Indus ranks foremost by a long chalk. 1857 
Kinostry 720 Vears Agoi.(D.) The prisoner has. .cut his 
stick, and walked his chalks, and is off to London. 

7. alirtb.and Comb.,as chalk-bank, -cliff, -couniry, 
-down, -dusi, -formalion, -hill, -licker, -lime, 
-ridge, -score (see 4); chalk-ealing, -like, adjs.; 
chalk-bed, a stratum of chalk; chalk-cutter, 
one who digs chalk; chalk-drawing, a drawing 
executed in chalk (see 3 b); chalk-flint, a flint 
found in the chalk : so chalk-fossil, etc. ; chalk- 
head (Amorous), a good head for chalking scores 
(sce 4) ; chalk-lime, lime made fromchalk; chalk- 
line, ‘a cord rubbed with chalk or similar material, 
used by artificers for laying down straight lines on 
the material as a guide for a cutting instrument’ 
(Knight Dict, Afech.); chalk-marl, anargillaceous 
stratum situated jrst beneath the Lower White 
Chalk ; chalk-pit, chalk-quarry, a pit or quarry 
from which chalk is dug. 

1823 Cosnett Kur, ides (1885) I. 309 You actually have 
a *chalk-bank to your right and a sand-bank to your left. 
180z Prayrair /Ulustr. Hutton. The. 177 In the *Chalk- 
beds of England ..a great proportion of the petrifactions 
belong to the tropical seas, 1773 G. Witt Selborne 
xxxvill, The next church, ruin, *chalk-cliff .. may become 
their Aydernaculumn. 1830 Consett Kur. Rides (1885) 1. 
321 The houses white and thatched, as they are in all *chalk- 
countries. 1876 Green Short //ist. i. § 3 (1882) 17 Sitting 
..on the “chalk-down above Minster. a@1723 D’Urrry 
Plagne of Impert.(D.), Discouler’d, pale, as. .*chalk-eating 
girl That oatmeal with it chew'd. 1823 W. Bucktanp Re/ig. 
Diluyv. 193 The diluvium contains. .fragments of chalk and 
*chalk-flints. 188: Carrenter JZicrosc. (ed. 6) xxi. 826 
The Ventriculites which are well known as *chalk-fossils. 
1863 Marx Lemon Hatt for End (Hoppe), ‘Haven't got 
a *chalk-head, and can’t keep score,’ replied ‘om [the 
waiter], 1823 Coppert Rur. Rides (1885) 1. 315 A great 
*chalk-hill, 1832 Tennyson J/i//er’s D. xxxi, On the chalk- 
hill the bearded grass Is dry and dewless. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 431 § 3 These craving Damsels, whether... Pipe- 
champers, *Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibblers, etc. 1842 I. 
Turner £lem. Chem. (ed. 7) 759 The white *chalk-like ex- 
crementof Serpents. 1754 Hatesin PAi?. Trans. XLVIIIL. 
827 *Chalk-lime. .will not preserve water from putrefaction : 
though stone-lime. .does preserve water in a great measure. 
1825 Bro. Fonathan 1. 55 Eight or ten young women at 
work; not one... stayed her needle or “chalk-line for a 
single moment. 1876 Pace Adz. Text-bk. Geol. xviii. 344 
Bones of birds. .obtained from the *chalk-marl of England. 
1811 A. T. THomson Lond, Disf. (1818) 653 An elegant and 
useful adjunct to the *chalk mixture. 956 Chart. Eadwiz 
in Cod. Dipl. V. 346 Of Deohholes hyllz on dona *cealepyt ; 
swa ford..0d0a 6a dunz ufewearde. 1884 Contemp. Rev. 
Aug. 331 The chalk-pits .. are usually unfenced. 1832 
Tennyson Miller's D, xv, The white *chalk-quarry from 
the hill Gleam’d to the flying moon. 1866 CartyLe Remin, 
I. 239 Now have a *chalk-score and no money. 

Chalk (t{§k), v. Also 6-7 chalke, chaulk(e, 
chauk(e, 7 chawke. See also Cauk v2 [f. 
prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To mix or treat with chalk. 

1575 LANeHAM Let, (1871) 39 Mylk for theyr flawnez, not 
pild nor chalked. 1649 Buitue Eng. /muprov. Intpr. (1653) 
183 Land .. Dunged, Limed, Marled, or Chalked, or other- 
wise made fat and warm. 1759 tr. Duhamedl's /[usé. 1. viii. 
(1762) 35 It was the custom of the Britons to chalk their 
lands. 1875 [see CHALKING vl. sb.}. ; 

To rub, mark, or inscribe with chalk. 

1592 GREENE Desput. 11 The boyes .. shall chalke him on 
the ee for a Crosbite. 1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 
207 They chalk the Flat side of it. 1679 R. Manset Narr. 
Popish Plot Addr. c, Wisest Counsels, which By ill success 
have been chalkt o’ th’ back for Follies. 1813 Moore Post 
Bag vu. 36 Thou know’st the time .. It takes to chalk a 
ball-room floor. 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xiv, Morleena 
. had the soles of her shoes chalked. . 

b. fg. To make white or pale as by rubbing 


with chalk ; to blanch. 
1633 G. Hersert Temple, Forerunners vi, Let a bleak 
alenesse chalk the doore. 1847 TENNYSON /’rinc. iv. 358 
‘ear Stared in her eyes, and chalk’d her face. 
3. To write with chalk; to draw, mark, line 


with chalk. 

1580 G. Harvey 3 Wttie Lett, 38 Whom..1 reconnt and 
chaulke uppe in the Catalogue. 1589 R. Ilarvey /’7. Perc. 
25 So I will chalke thy praises vp. 1709 StrELeE & Anp. 
Tatler No. 93 ? 4, I have chalked out in every Figure my 
own Dimensions. a@17z0 SueFFietp (Dk. Buckhm.) és. 
(1753) I. 96 As painters first chalk out the future face. 1823 
J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 156 One chalks down ninc 
figures. 1849 F. B. Heap Stokers & Pok. vi.(1851' 58 Large 
letters were chalked on consecutive compartments. 

b. sfec. To write up in chalk (a record, esp. 
of credits given); to score. Hence ¢/o chalk it: 
to run up a score, take ‘ tick’. ? Oés. 

1 1st Pt. Return Parnass. \. i. 451 All iny debts stande 
chat upon the poste for liquor. a1704 T. Brown Was. 
(1760) I. 182 (D.) A country parliament man that chalk’d it 
plentifully last winter session. 1845 WA/tehad/ xliv. 306 
May I never chalk another pint. 1845 Disraeti Sydr/ (1863) 


CHALKY. 


282 Every man I chalked np was of the same opinion as the 
landlord of the Cat and Fiddle. 

4. Chalk ont. /fiv. ta. To mark ou/, as with 
chalk fobs... b. To delineate, esp. by the main 
features; to outline, skctch ow/, adumbrate. 

1571 Gotnine Calvin on 1's, xviii. 44 God did but (as it 
were under a dark shadowe) chalk oui the .. kingdome of 
his sonne. 1579 ‘Tosison Calvin's Serm. Tim. 309/2 They 
are chalked ont x» cnimies. 1634 W. Woop Acw Lng. 
Prosp. 1. viii, Vhe Princely Eagle, and the soaring Ilawke, 
Whom in their unknowne wayes there's none can chawke. 
1678 Bunyan Miler. 1, Apol., This Book it chaulketh out 
before thine cyes The man that seeks the everlasting Prize. 
1765 -93 ISLACKSTONE Cov. (ed. 12) 412 We have now chalked 
out al] the principal outlines of this vast title of the law. 

ce. fig. To trace ow/, mark out, as a course to 
be followed. Also oceas. chalk forth (obs... 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse \Arb,) 25 Chaulk out the way to 
do the like. 1610 Suaks. Temp. vy. i. 203 It is you, that 
haue chalk‘d forth the way Which brought vs hither. 1613 
— Hen. WIT, \. 1. 60. 1643 Dicces Unlawf/. Taking 
Arms § 2 (1647) 14 That way to eternall glory, which our 
Saviour hath chalked out. 1670 Cotron Espernon 1. 1. 
77 His Majesty being pleas’d .. to chalk him out what he 
would have him do. 1707 Vulpone 25 Vhey have a much 
shorter way chalked out ly this Article. 1754 Ricnarvson 
Grandison V1\. li. 259 Lay down your own plan: Chalk 
out your future steps. 1807 Byron CAildish Kecoll. 68 
When now the boy is ripend into man, His careful sire 
chalks forth some wary plan. 1872 J. Grant News. Press 
II}. xi 253 [He] pursued the course which he had from the 
first chalked out for himself. 

Chalked tfokt), pf/. 2. Also 6 chaukt, 7 
chalkt, chalkd. [f. prec. + -ED1.] Marked, 
rubbed, mixed, etc., with chalk ; see the vb 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. iii, 182 Thy chalked score, 
1616 Hotynay Fuvenal (1618) 15 With his chalked feet. 
1677 P.ot O.cfordsh. 243 Tis Proverbial here... That chalkt 
Land makes a rich I’ather hut a poor Son. 1823 J. Bap- 
cock Dom, Amusem. 157 To draw a chalked line. ¥ 

So Cha‘lker. One who chalks, marks, mixes, 
etc., with chalk. 

1865 Darly Tel. 7 Sept., London milkmen ure known in 
the vocabulary of slang as ‘chalkers’. 

Chalkiness “\{S-kinés).  [f. CuaLky +-NESs.] 
Chalky quality. 

1805 Lucock Nat. H’ool, ‘Vhe chalkiness of the land. 1866 
Miss Brappon Lady’s Arle Hoppe), Pictures were accepted, 
and ‘skyed’: critics talked about coldness, and blackness, 
and chalkiness. 

Chalking tfo-kiy’, 77. sd. [f. Crank v.+ 
-ING!.] The action of the verb CHALK. 

1. The manuring of land with chalk. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 596 After the chalking of the Ground. 
1875 Act 38 §- 39 Vict. c. 92. § 5 An improvement comprised 
in either of the three classes following : chalking of land, 
clay-burning, claying of land. 

2. Marking, drawing. writing, ctc., with chalk ; 
rinning up an account (at an alehouse, etc. ; 


tracing out ot designing. 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1.iv, Let your steps be stitcht 
to wisdome's chalking. 1638 Bratuwait Barnabees Jrvd.i, 
Till long chalking broke my credit. 1764 (¢¢ée) Handmaid 
to the Arts, teaching .. means of delineation by on tracing, 
chalking, etc. 1851 Coal.tr. Terms Northuméld. & Durh. 
13 Chalking Deal, a flat board, upon which the craneman 
..keeps account of the work. 


+ Cha'lkish, ¢. Obs. rare. 
-IsH1.] Somewhat chalky. 

1658 W. Burton /fin. Anton. 218 A whitish or chalkish 
soil. 

Chalk-stone (t/ok)stdun). 

+1. Lime, limestone: see CHALK sd. 1. 

+2. ? A piece of chalk. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Fem. Prol. § T. 654 Goth, walkith 
forth, and brynge a chalk-stoon. 1611 Biste /sa. ravil. 9 
When he maketh all the stones of the Altar as chalke stones. 

3. A concretion chiefly of sodium urate, resem- 
bling chalk, occurring in the tissues anc joints, 
esp. of the feet and hands, in severe gout. Tlencc 


Cha‘lkstony a. 

1738 Bircu Milton Milton’s Wks, 1738 I. 38 His Handsand 
Fingers gouty, and with Chalk-Stones. 1782 W. HEHeRDEN 
Comm, ix, (1806) 35. 1836-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. II. 152/1 
Lithic acid .. is deposited in cases of chalk-stone in the 
textures .. surrounding the joints of the fingers and toes. 
1862 Saia Seven Sons II. ti. 51 His hands [were] much 
afflicted with chalkstones. /éid. v. 116 Some whose hands 


were stiff or chalkstony. 

Cha‘lk-white, «. White like chalk. 

?a1g400 Morte Arth, 1026 A chargour of chalke whytt 
sylver. a 1400-50 Alexander 1584 Bathe chambirlayn & 
chaplayne in chalk-quite wedis. a@14q0 Sir Degrev. 1490 
flayre schetus of sylk Chalk-why3th as the mylk. 1865 
Dublin Unity. Mag. 1. 18 Treeless chalk-white roads across 
the downs. 

Chalky t{6ki, . [f Cuanx sd.+-¥}] 

1. Consisting of or characterized by chalk, 
abounding in chalk. 

¢1400 Test. Love Prol. 11560) 271 b, Some men there been, 
that painten. with coles and chalke ; and yet is there good 
matter to the leude people of thicke chalkie purtreyture. 
1s80 Barret Aly. C 305 Chalkie or full of chalke. 1§93 
Suaks. 2 /fen. V7, ui. ii ror. 1598 Yorc Diana 485 Chalkie 
cliffes are steep! in Irittish seas. 1610 W. FotkincHam 
Art of Survey \.ii. 3 Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth. 1662 

. Barcrave Lofe Alex. VIT (1867) 125 Of a chauchy or 

rimstony matter. 1762.9 Fatconrr SAipwr. 1. 38 The 
chalky cliffs salute their longing eyes. 1785 Cowrt.x Tiree. 
307 To kneel and draw The chalky ring and knuckle down 
at taw. 1812 Byron /¥ad/z xiii, Round the chalky floor 


[f. CHALK sd. + 


Obs. 


CHALLENGE. 


how well they trip, 1846 J. Baxter Lib7. Pract. Agric. I. 
98 The beech-tree is..in high, chalky, and gravelly soils. 

2. Resembling chalk in colour or consistence, 
chalk-white. 

1613 Bisce Soug 3 Child, i. 22 marg., Naphtha, which 
is a certaine kind of fat and chalkie clay. 1616 Hotypay 
Persius 329 Whom candidate chaulky ambition Draws 
gaping to her lure. 1762-71 H. WaLroLe Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) I. 268 The colouring is flat and chalky. 1802 
“Med. Frnt, VU. 290 A very white, chalky appearance of 
the faeces. 1882 Garden 1 Apr.223/3 Chalky white flowers. 

3. Pathol. Of the nature of chalk, orof a CHALK- 
STONE (sense 3), or containing chalk-stones. 

1782 A. Monro A na?. 43 It may be. .chalky from the gout. 
1834 J. Forses Laennec’s Dis. Chest 351 Bony and chalky 
concretions. 1876 tr. Hagner’s Gen. Pathol. 320 Chalky 
calculi consist chiefly of carbonate and phosphate of lime. 

4. Comb., as chalky-faced adj. 

1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 293 Such a little chalky- 
faced puppet. 

Challance, -anss, obs. Sc. ff. CHALLENGE, 

Challece, obs. f. CHALICE, 

Challenge (tfeléndz’, 5d. Forms: a. 4-6 
calenge, (4 caleng, 6 callenge). 8. 4 Sc. chal- 
lanss, 4-5 chalange, chalaunge, 4-7 chalenge, 
(4 chaleng, 5 challeng), 5 Sc. chalans, (6 cha- 
ling), 6- challenge. [ME. calenge, chalange, a. 
OF. ca-, chalenge, -lange, orig. -/onge (with many 
other forms)=Pr, calonja, OSp. calofa:-L. ca- 
lummnia, trickery, artifice, misrepresentation, false 
accusation, malicious action at law; prob. f. 
calvi, calvere to devise tricks. With the phonetic 
development in OF. cf. that of somzum, songe. 
OE. had both the Northern F. calenge, and the 
central F. chalenge; the latter has (as in many 
other words) survived. Chadlenge is thus origin- 
ally the same word as calumny. Some of the 
senses still in use go back to the ME. and OF. sb., 
but others are taken immediately from the vb., as 
in é/ame, etc., so that the sequence is not simple.] 

+1. An accusation, charge, reproach, objection. 

a 1300 Cursor A. 6714 Pe bestis lauerd sal ga quite Of al- 
kines chalange and wite. c 1315 SHOREHAM 131 Thou hast y- 
bro3t ous out of cry Of calenge of the fende. 1388 Wyctir 
Yer. vii. 6 If 3e maken not fals caleng to a comelyng, & 
to a fadirless child, & to a widewe. 1483 Cath, Angl. 58A 
chalange, calwapnia. 1610 Guittim Heraldry un. xv. (1660) 
197 Sufficient difference to prevent all causes of Challenge. 
a 1626 Bacon Max. Com. Law Pref. 2 The incertainty of 
law..is the principall and most just challenge that is made 
to the lawes of our nation. 1692 W. Ropertson Phraseol, 
Gen. 1057 He refuses the challenge of the crime, or denies 
he did commit it. 

2. The act of calling to account ; es. the act of 
a sentry in demanding the countersign. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 82 But challanss eschapit [he] 
had, Ne war ane hynt hym by the brand. 1526 Prigr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 300b, Peter at the chalenge of a poore 
handmayde, for feare dyd deny the [=thee] his lorde. 1754 
RicHarpson Grandison VY. xlii, The creature.. had pre rees 
herself to your challenges. Zod. Startled by the challenge 
of a sentinel. d : 

b. Hunting. The opening and crying of hounds 
at finding the scent ; see CHALLENGE v. 

In mod. Dicts. 

3. Law. ‘An Exception taken, against either 
persons or things’ (Blount) ; spec. an objection 
made to one or more of the jurymen in a trial, as 
in Principal challenge, peremptory challenge, chal- 
lenge to the array, to the polls, to the favour. Also, 
an exception taken to a vote, etc. 

[1z92 Britton 1. ii. § 11 Et sidefendoms a touz Corouners 
ge nul remue jurour par chaleng de nule partie.] 1530 1 Act 
22 Hen, ViTl, c. 14 § 8 No person arrained for any pety 
treason, murder, or felony be. .admitted to any peremytorie 
chalenge aboue the nombre of xx. 1607-72 Cowell's Interpr., 
Challenge principal, otherwise called peremptory, is that 
which the Law alloweth without cause alledged, or farther 
examination .. peremptory being used onely in matters 
Criminal, and alledged without other cause than barely the 
Prisoners fancy ; but principal in civil Actions for the most 
part, and with naming some such cause of exception, as 
being found true, the Law alloweth without farther scan- 
ning. 1660 Trial Regic. 32 If you will not agree in your 
Challenges, we must be forced to Try you severally. 1768 
Brackstone Comm. III. 359 As the jurors appear. .they 
shall be sworn, unless challenged by either party. Chal- 
lenges are of two sorts; challenges to the array and chal- 
lenges to the polls.. Challenges to the array are at once an 
exception to the whole panel, in which the jury are arrayed. 
bid, 361 Challenges to the polls, in capita, are exceptions 
to particular jurors. /é7d. 363 Challenges to the favour, 
are where the party hath no principal challenge ; but objects 
only some probable circumstances of suspicion, as acquaint- 
ance, and the like. 1853 WuHarton Pa. Digest II. 115 
Interest in a juror is a principal cause of challenge. 

b. East Indies. (See quot.) 

1858 J. B. Norton Tofics 198 Another check. .is the right 
of ‘ challenge’. .long. .recognised in this district... Any ryot 
who imagines that his wealthier neighbour's field is more 
lightly assessed than his own, offers totake it ata higher rate, 
claiming a corresponding reduction for his poorer holding. 


4. A calling in question or disputing ; the state 
of being called in question. 


1820 Scotr Monast. xvi, Whatever schemes may be pur- 
sued for bringing her title into challenge. 


+5. Aclaim; the act of demanding as a right. 
In early use, often, a false claim. Ods. 
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c 1314 Guy Warw. A. 5466 Swithe thai priked. .Chalaunge 
on Herhaud to legge. 1340 Ayexd, 34 Of be rote of auarice 
guob out manye smale roten..pe bridde roberye. Pe uerpe 
chalenge. c1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chalaunge or cleyme, 
vendicacto, 1570-6 LamBARDE Peramb. Kent (1862) 295 
To Maude so soone as ever she made her chalenge to the 
Crowne. 1613 Purcnas Pilgr. I. vu ii. 556 They lay chal- 
lenge to Jerusalem for their inheritance. 1750 JoHNSON 
Rambl. No. 1 ® 10 A publick challenge of honours and 
rewards, 

6. An invitation or summons toa trial or contest 
of any kind ; a defiance. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 525 When none wolde.. With schafft to 
him make chalenge, etc. 1551 Epw. VI. ¥7vd. in Lit. Renz, 
(1858) II. 312, I lost the chaling of shoting at roundes, and 
wane at rovers. 1649 Br. ReynoLtps Hosea vii. 157 The 
pride and wrath of man to give a chalenge to the justice 
and power of God. 1722 SEweL //is?, Quakers(1795) I. 1. 
314 The Baptists sent him a letter by way of challenge, 
that they would discourse with him. 1847 L. Hunt Aen, 
Women, & B. 11. xi. 275 His whole countenance is a chal- 
lenge to scrutiny. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts xi. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 80 A challenge to duty and honour. 1899 
McCartuy Ow Tinzes 11. xxix. 387 It was a challenge to 
established beliefs and prejudices, 

7. spec. A summons to fight, esp. to single com- 
bat or duel. 

1530 PALsGR. 202/2 Calenge or provokyng todo armes, chal- 
enge. 1581 MutcasterR Posztions xxxvil. (1887) 151 He must 
abyde both chalenge and combate with all the rest. 1602 
Suaxs, 7we/. NV. 1. iv. 157 Heere’s the Challenge, reade it. 
1660-1 Marve. Corr. xvi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 48 Upon some 
words Gen. Mountagu sent a chalenge to the Duke of 
Buckingham, 1769 BLrackstone Com. 1V. 167 Challenges 
to fight, either by word or letter .. are punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 1838 Marryat Afidsh. Easy xxii, It 
was not in Captain Tartar’s nature to refuse a challenge. 

8. attrib. 

1813 Scott 7rermz.1. x, The valiant Knight of Trier- 
main Rung forth his challenge-blast again. 

Challenge (tfeeléndz), v. Forms: a. 3 ka- 
lange-n, kalenge-n, 3-5 calange(n, 3-6 ca- 
lenge(n. £8. 3-6 chalange, 3-7 chalenge, 4 
chalaunge, -unge, -inge, -ynge, -ang, scha- 
lange, ? chalain, (4-5 Sc. challanss, 6 chaleng, 
chalynch, challynge, Sc. challance, 6-7 chal- 
leng), 7 challendge, 5- challenge. [ME. £a- 
lange-n, chalange-n, a, OF. ca-, chalonger, -langer, 
-lenger (with numerous variant forms) =Pr. ca/oz- 
jar, OSp. calofar:—late L. calumniare, for calum- 
nidr? to accuse falsely, f. calwmnia:; see prec. 
Cf. F. songer from L. somnidre.] 

+1. trans. To accuse, bring a charge against, 
atraign, impeach. Also aéso/. Obs. (or ? dial.) 

@ 1225 Ancr. R. 54 Hwarof kalengestu me? 1340 Avex. 
43 Pe zenne. .of sergons pet accusep and calengep bet poure 
uolc, 1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 60 Gud schir dauid the 
brechyne Thai gert challanss richt stratly syne. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Xepy, v. xiv. 558 Ifeny man wolde chalenge a frere, 
1580 SipNEY A vcadzail. 169 To be challenged of unkindness. 
1593 Q. Exiz. Sf. in Har. Misc, (1809) 11. 261 The king of 
Spain doth challenge me to be the quarreller, and the be- 
ginner of all these wars. 1649 Be, GutuHrie A/enz, (1702) 75 
The E. of Stafford was Challeng’d and made Prisoner. 1655 
Futter Waltham Abé. 6 Let none challenge the words of 
impropriety. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 321 To 
challenge, or accuse one. 

+b. To lay (an offence) to one’s charge, accuse 
one of. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 279 Seyn Dunston..kalangede her 
mys-dede. a1340 Hampote Psalter lv[i}. 6 If bai myght 
chalange oght 1n vs. 1485 Caxton Trevisa’s Higden w. 
xxxill, (1527)180 b, Unwyse handelynge is chalenged of the. 

2. To find fault with, reprove, reprehend; to 
call upon to answer for something, or to give ac- 
count of oneself; to call to account. Now only 
dial, exc, as in b. 

a1300 Cursor M. 19148 Es it .. resun pat we Calanged 
[v.7. chalaunged, schalan gad: chalanged) for ur gode dede 
be? 1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. v. 174 [I] am chalanged in pe 
chapitel hous, as Ia childe were. ¢1440 Promf, Parv. 68 
Chalengyn or vndyrtakyn, veprehendo. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, v. \xiv. § 6 Why were they dumb, being thus 
challenged? 1642 R. Harris Se72. 20 If God fill not every 
vessell, challenge him upoa that his word, Open thy mouth 
wide, and I will fill it. a@1714 Burnet Own Time IL. 411 
He was warned of it, and challenged him on it. 1855 Scot- 
ticisms corrected 10 His father never challenged him for 
lying. Jfod. Sc. 1 have never been challenged for crossing 
these fields. 

b. Said of a sentinel ; and in derived fg. uses. 

1796 SoutHEY Foax of Arc vi. 50 The sentinel..with up- 
lifted lance Challenged the darkling travellers. 1833 Reg. 
Instr. Cavalry \. 28 On any one approaching his post, he 
must challenge them by the words ‘ Vkho comes there’? 
1856 Frouve Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 44 In the country every 
unknown face was challenged and examined. 1878 Browne 
inG La Saistaz 6 No blue space in its outspread .. chal. 
lenged my emerging head. 

ce. Also said of the hounds giving mouth on 
finding a scent. 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, 1. (1706) 17 When Hounds or 
Beagles at first finding the Scent of their Game presently 
open and cry, we then say, they Challenge. 1751 in 
Cuampbers Cycl, s.v. Hunting. 1781 P. Beckrorp Hunting 
(1802) 238 It is a great pleasure, when a hound challenges, 
to be certain that he is right. 


8. Law. To object or take exception to (a jury- 
man, evidence, etc.) ; to take an initial exception 
to (any proceeding). Also adso/. 


[1292 Britton 1. v. § 8 Et cum..les jurours soint venuz en | 


CHALLENGE. 


court, si porunt il estre chalengez: Sire, il n’i deit estre, 
car mei endita, etc.] ¢1570 THYNNE Pride § Lovwdl. (1841) 17 
Ye may him chalenge from your jury. 1572 Futxe Hes- 
kins’ Parl. 389 We may lawfully chalenge the aray, being 
enpanelled by..a partial shirif. 1772 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
104/2 The corporation objected to the whole jury, which in 
law language ts called challenging the array. ¢ 19781 Trial 
George Gordon 8 When the panel was called over a second 
time, the prisoner by his counsel, peremptorily challenged 
nineteen, and the Attorney-General for the Crown, chal- 
lenged seven. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 87 Anybody 
may challenge on the ground that soand so is unfit. 1883 
Law Rep. X1. Queen's B. Div. 598 The evidence of the 
women was accepted and not challenged. 

4. To call in question, dispute. 

c 1386 CHaucer IVy/"s T. 344 Povertis. . Possessioun that no 
wight wil chalenge. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 11. xi, 189 
Whether the lordes by whos landes a kynge .. muste passe 
may challenge hym the passage. 1625 Br. Mountacu 
App. Cxsar 1 Whatsoever they have challenged and 
articled against intheir accusation. 1825 Scotr 7adzsm. ii, 
I were wrong to challenge..the privilege of thy speech, 
since boasting is more natural to thee than truth. 1869 
Hux ey in Scz. Opinion 5 May 486/2 As a temporary 
measure, I do not presume to challenge its wisdom. 

5. To assert one’s title to, lay claim to, demand 
as a right, claim for, arrogate (fo obs.) oneself. 
arch. or Obs. a. with simple object. a7ch. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Homi. 275 Pi derue dead o rode 
..calenges al mi heorte. c1z00 A. Adis. 7512 Heo is my 
qwene; Y hire chalenge. c1386 CuHaucer Frank. T. 596 
Nat that I chalenge eny thing of right Of yow, my soverayn 
lady, but youre grace. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 
31/1 To calenge the trybute whiche they did denye. 1513 
More £aw, V, 3 [He] began not by warre, but by Law to 
challenge the crown. 1549 CovERDALE Lrasm. Par. 1 Peter 
i. 21 That we should therby chalenge no prayse vnto our 
selues. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 298 It is for the French 
King, who is here taken prisoner, and there are mo then .x. 
knights and squires that challenge the taking of him and of 
his sonne. 1634 Sir T. Herpert Trav, 1, I challenge no 
thankes for what I publish. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
1, (1736) 13 These Urns will challenge above 1300 Years. 
1) BentLey Phal. 329 A Gentleman that challenges the 
Title of Honourable. 1746 SmoLtetr Kefroof 7 An injured 
friend !|—who challenges the name? If you, what Title 
justifies the claim? 1867 Freeman Novi. Cong. (1876) I. 
iii. 140 Causes which led them to challenge Imperial rank. 

+b. with inf. as object. Ods. 

c1300 AK. Alis. 7303 Ye chalangith al to habbe. 138. 
Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 220 Men that calengen hereto 
be evene wip Crist. 1579 Lyty Zuphuzes(Arb.) 190 As thou 
challengest to be noblein bloud, etc, 1633 Br. Hatt Hard 
Texts 483 Can yee challenge to possesse the land? 1683 
Pennsylo. Archives 1, 70 Where he challenged..to have 
spoak so. . 

+e. with object clause. Ods. 

c1400 Afol, Loll, 76 Nowe clerkis. .chalungen to hem pat 
only it pertenib to hem to punisch symony, etc, 1660 
Futter Mixt Contemfl, i. (1841) 197 If fifth monarchy men 
challenge to themselves that they must be exempted from 
their obedience. 

+d. with object and complement. Oés. 

c314g0 LoneLicH Grail xxxvii. 717 For his love that ye 
calangen youre lord, I schal yow socowren. 1493 Fest?vall 
(W. de W. 1515) 4b, Fendes chalengynge hym theyres as 
by ryght. 1559 Br. Scot in strre Ann, Ke: I. 1. App. 
vii. 15 Challynging Christe to be ther foundation. 1655 
Futter Ch. Hist. 1. iv. § 9 The Chronicle of Westminster 
challengeth the same to be done in their Convent. 

+e. absol. 
1605 Suaks. Lear, i. 54. : ; 
6. fg. To have a natural right or claim to; to 


demand, to call for. arch. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach'’s Husb. u, (1586) 89 b, The 
Peare..chalengeth the nexte place, and is one of the cheefest 
beauties of the Orcharde. 1622 Fretcner Sf. Curate ut. 
iii, Whose honest cause.. Will challenge Iustice. 1648 
Evetyn Corr. (1857) III. 10 Yours of the 6th and gth of 
May received, challenges this account from me, 1673 Ray 
Journ. Low C. 4 Brugés. .may well challenge place among 
the Cities of the second rate in Europe. a@1704 T. Brown 
Eng. Sat, Wks. 1730 I. 26 Horace and Juvenal. challenge 
a superiority above all the rest. . 

b. Now esp. To claim (some responsive action 
or recognition on the part of others, ¢. g. attention, 
regard, respect, approbation, admiration). 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 33 The Aqueduct made by the 
Emperour Valentinian... doth principally challeng remem- 
brance. 1691 Ray Creatioz 11. (1704) 455 Our better part 
challenges our greatest care and diligence. 1766 ANSTEY 
Bath Guide viii, 42 Men..That challenge Respect from all 
Persons of Birth. 1787 BonnycastLe Astvox. i. 3 Astro- 
nomy.. has challenged the admiration of all ages, 1818 
Haram Mid, Ages (1872) IL. 71 Unless his merit should 
challenge the popular approbation. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 
1v. § 32. 330 A strange thing—one sufficiently anomalous to 
challenge attention. 

7. To summon or invite defiantly to a contest or 
any trial of daring or skill; to defy, dare. (Often 
to do something, or fo an actioz.) 

1513 Douctas ne7s v. xiii. 7 South pipand windis.. 
Challancis to pason burd. 1529 More Comf. agst, Trib. 1. 
Wks. 1178/2 Euery man that feeleth him selfe challenged 
and prouoked by temptacion. 1633 P. FretcnHer Pisce. 
Ec, 1. vii, I durst to challenge all my fisher-peers. 1671 
Mitton Sasson 1151, 1.. challenge Dagon to the test. 
19769 Lett. Funtus xix. 85 We. .are challenged to producea 
precedent. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. 
(1799) III. 368 Challenge the son of Tendal to a competition 
in song with you. 1855 KincsLey Heroes, Theseus 1, 200 
He challenges all comers to wrestle with him. 1866 — 
Herew, x. 151 You must not challenge me to find it out. 

b. To invite (emulous, hostile, or critical action 
of any kind). (Cf. 6 b.) 


CHALLENGEABLE. 


1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treatises 770 Wee doe utterly 
deny it, and challenge your proofe. 1663 Grrairr Counsel 
Diva, Your Apollo's Oracle-like Arcenall, may challenge 
the most sublime proffers of inen of parts. 1718 Free-thinker 
No. 75. 142 Prudence is a real Perfection, which Challenges 
the nicest Observation. 1850 Prescott Pern I]. 205 Such 
aone as might have challenged comparison with the bravest 
of his ancestors. 1873 Biack Pr. Thule xiv. 226 The 
could challenge criticisin with an easy confidence. 1882 i 
H. Buunt Ref CA. Lng. 11. 283 Challenging controversy 
in every possible way. ; ; 

8. spec. To call upon to answer an imputation 


by combat ; to summon to fight, or to a duel. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 696 Hector will challenge him. 
1601 — 72vel. N. 11. 11. 36 Challenge me the Counts youth 
to fight with him. 1655-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 

/x Pittacus..challeng’d Phryno to single Combat. 1839 
Be eiwact Greece II. 166 With the intention. .of challeng- 
ing him toaconflict. .Woad. ‘The officer challenged his rival. 

b. zutr.'or absol. 

€1380 Sir Ferumtb., 399 Y chalenge wip be to fizt. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 1v. 125 They challenge, and encounter 
Breast to Breast. 1762 Cuurcuitt Gos? 1. 297 So he that 
challenges might write Only tothose who would not fight. 

+e. To challenge a persou the field. Obs. 

[1586 Chron. G. Friars(1852) 7 Roberte of Vere chalynched 
them in the felde and was overcome.| 1601 SHaks. /wwel. NV. 
it. ili. 136 To challenge him the field, and then to breake 
promise with him. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 477 
The disagreement grew so high, that they challenged the 
field one of another. [/éid. 601 To challenge one into the 
field: tz arenam provocare.| 

Hence Challenged ///. a., Chalenging 74/. sd. 
and ffi. a. : 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 173 Isaak a partie had 
inad a chalangyng. ¢ 1440 /fomydon 1280 Sithe I was not 
at the justynge, I will not be at the chalengynge. ad 
Tuynne Let, in Animadv., Introd. (1865) 59, I haue thought 
yt my chalenged dutye..by penne to desplay my inwarde 
mynde. 1697 |see CHALLENGER b.], 1825 BentHam Ration. 
Rew. 20 Vhe practice..in many schools, called challenging 
..he who stands at the head of the class begins the exer- 
cise; does he makea mistake, the next to him in succession 
corrects him and takes his place. 1842 H. E. Manninc 
Serm. (1848) I. vii. 94 The whole inmost soul is bent into a 
challenging array. 

Challengeable (tf léndgab’l), ¢. [ff Cuat- 
LENGE 2%. +-ABLE.] ‘That may be challenged ; 
open to accusation, criticism, or objection. 

1377 Lanai. ?. Pé, B. x1. 296 A chartre is chalengeable 
byfor a chief iustice. c14q49 Pecock RXefr. 538 Noon of 
hem alle is challengeable and blameable. a 1603 T. Cart- 
WRIGHT Confut. Rhem, N. T. (1618) 262 They are partiall 
and for their partiality chalengable. 1671 7rne Non-Conf. 
73 A fault no less challengeable in a Minister of the Gospel. 
1845 R. Cuambpers Vest. Creation, Commenc. Org. Life, It 
is a challengeable stranger upon the face of the Earth. 


- Challengee (tf:léndzi). rare. [f. CHALLENGE 
v. +-EE.] One who is challenged. 
1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass un. iii, Eyther by Chartell, 


Sir, or ore-tenus, Wherein the Challenger, and Challengee 
. -haue their seuerall courses. 

Challenger (tf léndgaz).  [f. CHALLENGE v. 
+ -ER1.] One who challenges, in various senses : 
spec. ta. An accuser ; a plaintiff, claimant. Ods. 

[292 Britron 1, xvi. § 3 Et la chose soit deliveré au 
chalengeour.] 1382 Wyctir $06 xxxv.g For the multitude 
of chalengeres [1388 fals chalengeris; Vulg. ca/umnia- 
torus] thei shul crie. ¢ 1449 Pecock Xefr. v. xiv. 559 If the 
chalcnger wole contynue in hischalenging. 1600 HoLLanp 
Livy ur. xliv. 117 The plaintife or challenger (Jetztor] de- 
clareth against her. 16:2 Brerewoop Lang, §& Relig. 
xxv. 217 The other challenger of the same dignity. 1839 
STONEHOUSE A-rholme 144 If the challenger could neither 
ascertain his property, nor proue his accusation. 

b. One who defies ; one who calls upon another 
to fight, or to any trial or contest. 

1stz in Ellis Orig. Lett, u. Ix. 1. 181 It shall be lefull for 
the iiij chalengers to enter the felde the secondedaye. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥, Z.1. ii. 180 Haue you challeng’d Charles the 
Wrastler? No faire Princesse: he is the generall chal- 
lenger. 1622 Rowtanps Good Newes & B. 41, 1..challenge 
thee to meet on Callis sand..This challenge past, the chal- 
lenger at Douer, Imbarks for Callis. 31697 Cottier Ess. 
Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 140 The Challenger is punished as well 
as the Challenged. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Elo- 
quence Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 187 Heis the challenger, and must 
answer all comers, 

Challenging: sec after CHALLENGE v. 

Challes, -ice, -is, obs. ff. of CHALICE. 

Challis (tfe'lis, |[fali). [In mod.F. chal/is, 
chalys, chaly: but the name is app. of Eng. origin, 
and not improbably from the surname Challis. ]} 

A fine silk and worsted fabric, very pliable and 
without gloss, used for ladies’ dresses, ‘ introduced 
at Norwich about 1832, where it speedily became 
fashionable’ (Beck Draper's Dict.). Also altrid. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 476 Broad cloth and silks, 
challis and shawls. 1876 Miss Brappon ¥. Haggard's 
Dau, |. vi. 174 She wore a flowered-challis gown. 1882 
Beck Draper's Dict., Chatlis was made on a similar prin- 
ciple to the Norwich crape, only thinner and softer, com- 
posed of much finer materials, and instead of a glossy 
surface, as in Norwich crapes, the object was to produce it 
without gloss, and very pliable and clothy. 

Hence Challis-printer (Simmonds, 
Dict.). 

+ Challo. Ods. See CHELLA, a fabric. 

+Challoir. Oés.vare. [a. OF. chaloir caring 
for, care, subst. use of infinitive cha/oir to be of 
importance, to trouble=It. ca/ere (e.g. won mi 


Comm. 


255 


cale it does not trouble me) :—L. ca/ére to be hot.] 
In fo ful tx wo chalotr( =1t. mellere in uon cale): 
to make of no account; not to care about. 

1475 Caxton Yason 1€ Hast thou put in no recching ner 
no challoir the promesse that thou madest at that tyme. 

Challybeat, Challys, obs. ff. CuaLYBEATE, 
CHALICE. 

Chalmer, -lane, obs. ff. CHAMBER, -LAIN. 

+Chalon. Oss. Also 4-3 chaloun, 5 -one, 
-un. fapp., as stated by Du Cange, from its place 
of manufacture, Chalons-sur-Marne, in France. 
Chalon is not in Godcfroy, nor in Cotgrave. 
Littré has it merely as a modern commercial 
term ‘a sort of woollen stuff’, and without deriva- 
tion or historical instances; but he has from 
Scarron vas de Chalons = SHALLOON. } 

1. A blankct or coverlet for a bed. 

1301 in Not. /ari, 11. 228-265 Chalons [are mentioned 
among the household goods of the tradespeople of Col- 
chester]. 1374 Will of Brokelesby (Somerset Ho.), Vnum 
chalonem. ¢1386 CHaucer Keeves 7. 220 A bed With 
schetys and with chalouns fairi-spred. ¢1440 /?x00p. Parv, 
68 Chalun [A. //. or chalone], bedde clothe, ¢horale, chalo. 
1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xt. xx, Hys bedde was coverd 
with a chalon. a@szsoo Afetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 
Lectus bedde, dinthianen schete, tapetuntchalon, culcitra 
quylte. 1616 ButtoKxar, Chalons, blankets, Couerings. 
1868 [see Cu ALONER]. 

2. Comb., as chalon-maker, -work. 

a1goo in Eng. Gilds (1870) 351 Pe chaloun. .shal habbe in 
worke pre ellen to-fore be chaloun-makyere. 1426-7 H/i// 
of Talworth ‘Somerset Ho.), Lectum de chalonwerk. 

+Chaloner. 0¢s. [f. prec. +-ER1.] A maker 
of‘ chalons’; frequently mentioned in 14-15th c. 

1372 in Will Index (Somerset Ho.), Hugh Alright, Cha- 
loner in arch : London. 1427 Will of Everard (Somerset 
Ho.), Unum coverlite operis de lezchaloners, 1868 A then- 
@unt 25 July t04/2 Chaloners, or makers of chalons, the 
stuff being procured from the French town so called,—a 
town which has given its name to our modern shalloons. 

|| Chaloupe (fale p). Also 8 chaloup. [F.; 
prob. ad. Du. s/oep Stoop.] A kind of French 
boat ; =SHALLOP, 

1699 R. L’EstranGe Collog. Erasm, (1711) 47 A great 
many People at Calis that took a Chaloup to put them 
aboard a great Ship. 1721 PAil. Trans. XXX1. 248 The 
Chaloups that tow, are in close Fight liable to be sunk by 
the Enemy’s Cannon. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk.s.v., 
The gun-boats on the French coasts were frequently termed 
chaloupes, and carried one heavy gun, with acrew of 40 men. 

+Cha'lter, v. Oss. /raus. ? To bind, fetter. 

a@1400~50 Alexander 746* A store & a styf stede stal- 
worthy bondyn; His choll chaltird & chauelez in chynez of 
yren, c1400 Destr. Troy 894 As stiffe bounden, As pai 
chaltrede were choisly with chenys of yerne. /bid, 9159 
Thus Achilles by chaunse is chaltrid in grym, With loue of 
this lady, pat ledis to be dethe. 

|| Chalumean (faléma). [Fr.:—OF. chalemel 
=Pr. calamel:—L. calamell-us, dim. of calam-us 
teed. Cf. CALUMET.) a. A pastoral instrument 
of music; a reed, pipe. b. The lowest register 
of the clarinet. 

1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5106/2 Two hundred of their People 
riding..with Timbals and Chalumeaux. 1849 Scotr Anne 
of G. (Black) 658/1 Who listened to the husband’s or lover's 
chalumeau, 1880 Grove Dict. AZus. 1. 361. 


Chalunge, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 


Chalybean (kelibran), a. [f. L. chalydéi-us 
Chalybeian, of steel+-an; f. Gr. yaduBnis, f. 
xadruy, xaduB-os, ‘sing. of Chalybes’ also ‘ steel’. 

(It is not certain whether steel was named from the 
Chalybes or vice versa.)) . 

Pertaining to the Chalybes, an ancient nation of 
Asia Minor famous for their skill in working iron. 

aoe Mitton Sazson 133 Chalybean tempered steel and 
frock of mail Adamantean proof. 

Chalybeate (kali-bet), a. and sb. Also 7 
calibeate, chalybiate, chalibiate, 7-8 chaly- 
beat, 7-9 chalibeat.e, 8 challybeat. [app. ad. 
mod.L. chalybedt-us: but the regular Lat. form. 
would be chalybal-us: cf. F. chalybé; {. L. chalybs 
steel, a. Gr. xaAup: see prec. and -ATE.] 

A. adj. \mpregnated or flavoured with iron, 
esp. aS a mineral water or spring ; relating to such 
waters or preparations, 

1634 I. Jounson tr. Parcy's Chirurg. xxu. xl. (1678) 522 
His drink shall be Calibeate-water. 1652 Frencu Yorks. 
Spa ix. 82 Achalybiate Course of Physick. 1655 Cutpeprer 
Riverius x. v. 293 Chalybeat Vinegar. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 245 All acidulated and chalybeat Waters. 
1753 Bonpin PAié. Trans, XLV 111.184, 1. .found the surface 
. .cover'd with a thick scum, like that of a chalybeat Spa. 
1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc, & Art 11. 385 The chalybeate 
waters form the best tonics. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 27 
Mineral springs. .some, .chalybeate, others sulphureous. 

B. sé. A chalybeate medicine or spring. 

1667 N. Fairrax in PAil, Trans. 11. 546 She. .took Chaly- 
beats for the Green-sickness. 1753 Bonp in Phil, Traus. 
XLVIII. 189 A strong and agreeable chalybeat. 1771 
Smotcett Humph. Cl. U1. 4 July, I have received benefit 
both from the chalybeate and the sea. 1805 W. SAUNDERS 
Min, Waters 223 The saline chalybeate of Cheltenham. 

+ Chaly beate, v. O/s. [f. as prec.: it occurs 
first in the ppl. adj. Chaly-beated=prec.: sce 
-ATE3.] /rans. To impregnate with iron. 

1599 A. M.tr. Gabelhouer’s bh. Physicke 20/2 With Chaly- 
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CHAMADE. 


beated water. 1609 Shuttleworth Acc. (1856) I, 182 A quarte 
of ale caltbeated. 710 TT. Fucter Pharm, /axtemp, 13 
You may Chalybeate any sort of Ale by this easie process. 

Chalybite (kicliboit). Afi. [Named by 
Glocker 1847; f. Gr. xaAuB- stccl+-ITkK.) A 
synonym of SIDERITE, or native carbonate of 
iron. 

1858 Dana J/in. 445 Chalybite occurs in many of the rock 
strata, 1868 /bicd. 691 Chalybite should yield to Haidinger’> 
earlier name Siderite, 

Chalyce, -ys, obs. ff. CHALICE. 

Chalydony, obs. f. CHELIpoNy, CELIDoNY 2. 

Chalynch, obs. form of CHALLENGE. 

Chalypsography. zonce-wd. [Bad forination 
on Gr. x@avy stcel +-craruy; the etymological 
form being chalybography.] Steel engraving. 

1878 Sata in Gentl. Mag. May 565 His (Cruikshank's].. 
abandonmnent of chalcography for chalypsography. 

Cham kem), sé. Also 6 cam, 7 chaem: 
see Kuan. fa. F. and med.L. cham, chan, can 
(also caauus, cauts), ad. Turki yi khan Nord, 
prince, KHAN, a contracted form of the earlier 
yu CHAGAN ; it was assumed hy Chingiz when 
he became supreme rulcr of the Mongols and ‘Tar- 
tars; the modified form lb g@dn becaine the 
specific title of the successors of Chingiz Khan as 
empcrors of China.] 

An obsolete form of Kiran formerly commonly 
applied to the rulers of the Tartars and Mongols ; 
and to the empcror of China. (Rarely to governors 
of provinces.) 

[¢1g00 Macunpev. xviii. 188 The grete Cane of Cathay. 
— xxi, 222 Whi he was clept the gret Chane.] 1553 Epes 
Treat. New Ind.(Arb.) 12 Vnder the dominion of the great 
Cham or Cane, Emperour of Vartaria. 1§77 //ist. Trav. 
(ed, Willes) 265 They haue muche knowledge of the great 
Cam of Cathay. 1599 Suaxs. Much Ado 11. 1. 277, I will.. 
fetch you a hayre off the great Chams beard. 1653 H. 
Cocan Pinto's Trav. xxiii. § 3 84 One of those [chairs] 
wherein the principall Chaems of the Empire are usually 
carried. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4579/1 ‘he Grand Signior 
had received an Express from the Cham of Tartary. 1760 
Goupsm, Crt. World xliti, Prodigal in the production of 
kings, governors, mandarins, chams, and courtiers. 1813 
Examiner 26 Apr. 266/2 Chams are stiff gentlemen, 


b. fransf. and fig. 

1602 Warner Ab. Eng. x. lviii. 254 Against this Cham 
(Duke of Guise] and his Beau-Peeres, inutted English goe. 
1655 Francion v.4, 1..am the great Cham..of all the wits. 
1759 Smotcrtr Let. in Boswell Fohnson xiii. (ed. Napier) I. 
276, | am again your petitioner, in behalf of that great Cham 
of literature, Samuel Johnson. 1879 W. W. Synce Tom 
Sing. 11. iit. 32 The great cham of criticism. 

+Cham, chamm (t/em), v. Obs. cxc. dial. 
[see CHampv.]  ° 

l. To bite, chew ; =CHAMP v. I-3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xvu. v. 606 It is full harde 
and maye not be chewed and whyles men chamme theron, 
the bytter sauour wythin is not felte. 1530 Tinpace 
Answ. More m. xiii, The priest toucheth not Christs natural 
body with his hands..nor chammeth it with his teeth. 1530 
PatsGr. 480/2 Chamme the breed in your mouthe. 1675 
Hosses Ody'ss. x1t. 263 When she my men cham’‘d in her 
ugly chaps. 184s Britton Beauties Wilts. Gloss.(E. D.S.) 
Cham, to chew. 1881 Situ /sle Wight Gloss. (E. D.S.) 
Cham, to chew. [1888 Heard in Oxford from a native.] 

2. =CHAMP v. 6; to pound, mash. dal. 

In South of Scotland, as ‘to cham sand’, for strewing on 
wet floors. 

licnce Chammed ///. a., Cha‘mming vé/. s/. 

1519 Horman Iulg. 339 Glewe made of chammed whete. 
1528 More Heresyes i. Wks. 242/1 Not for y* reading & 
receiuing : but for the busy chamming therof [the scripture]. 
1599 SANvys Europe Spec. (1632) 7 They confine them to 
the chamming of their beads. 1611 Cotar., Jfasché. .chawed 
chewed, chammed, champed. 

Chan, obs. and dial. f. 7 am: see Cu, and I. 

1568 T. Howe tt Ard. Amitie (1879) 90 And vor manhood, 
cham zure cham good. 1580 H. Girrorp Gilloffowers (1875) 
132 Cham zure my vurst goodman is dere. 

|| Chama (ké'ma). Zoo/. [L. chadma, chéma, a. 
Gr. xnun cockle, f. ya- stem of xaivey to gape.) 
A genus of bivalve molluscs found in warm and 
tropical seas. The shell of C. gigas is the largest 
known. Comb. chama-shaped. 

1753 CHampers Cyd. Supp. s.v., The chama is. .confounded 
with the oister. 1832 Lyete Princ. Ceol, 1. 287 Concho- 
logists suppose, that the chama may require thirty years .. 
to attain its full size. 1854 Woopwarp Jlollmsca (1856 525 
Shell inequivalve, chama-shaped. 


|| Chamade (famad. J//. [F. chamade, ad. 
Pg. chamada, f. chamar:—L. chimare to call] A 
signal by beat of drum or sound of trumpet invit- 
ing to a parley. 

1684 Lond, Gaz. No. 1936/2 The .. Governor of Luxem- 
burg, being pressed .. to desire a Parley.. caused the Cha- 
made to be beat. 1711 Mas. Cenriivere .Warplot mi. 1, 
There’s more danger of my raising the siege, than her 
beating the Chamade. 1831 Lincoln Her. 1 July 2/6 The 
day in which the Irish yeoneon force shall be suppressed 
..the representatives of British government may beat a 
chamade from what is now his Majesty's Castle of Dublin. 
1865 Carryie Fredh. Gt. 1. tv. v. 311 Stralsund instantly 
beat the chamade. .and all was surrender in those regions. 

Chameleon, -lion, var. of CHAMELEON. 

Chamemell, chamamil, obs. fi. CaAsIomMILe. 


CHAMEROPS. 


| Chamerops (kamiergps). Sot. [L., a. Gr. 
xXapaipay a plant mentioned by Pliny, f. xapai on 
the ground, dwarf-growing + pw shrub, bush ; but 
the form is uncertain: the modern application was 
accepted by Linnzeus from Pontedera.] 
A northern genus of palms, including the Dwarf 
Fan Palm, C. Azzlis, the smallest of the order, 
.and the only one found north of the Mediterranean, 
and the Chinese C. Fortztn?, which can be grown 
in the south of England. 
1852 Tu. Ross tr. Husnboldt’s Trav. 1.1.8 The chamzrops, 
the date-tree..vegetate on several spots. 
Chamarre, obs. form of CHIMERE. 
Chamasite (ke masait). J/7x. 
iron and nickel found in meteorites. 
1868 Dana Jin. (1880) 16 Reichenbach has named the 
alloy of iron and nickel. .Chavzasite. 
Chamayle, obs. form of CAMEL. 


| Chambellan. ([F.:—earlier chamberlanc, 
chambellanc, a. OHG. chamarlinc, f. OHG. cham- 
ara.) The French form of CHAMBERLAIN, used as 
a foreign title. 5 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4724/1 The Grand Chambellan was 
seized witha.. Fever. 1825 R. Warp 7remazne I. xxxv. 
286 A stiff German chambellan, in a full suit of buckram. 

Chambelot, obs. form of CAMLET. 

Chamber (t{2':mbo1), sé. Forms : 3-5 chaum- 
bre, 3-7 chambre, 4 chaumber, 4- chamber. 
Also chanumbir, -bur, -byr, chawmbire, cham- 
bir, -bere, chanbur, 5 chambyr.e, chawmbyr, 
chaunber, -bour, -byr, chamer, chawmere, 
caumbre, 5-6 chambur, 6 chamboure, 7 cham- 
bor, camber. Also Sc. 4-5 echamur, chalmir, 
4-7 chalmer, 5-6 chawmer, 6 chalmyr, § cha- 
mer, 8-9 chaumer. [a. F. chambre (= Pr. cambra, 
Sp. camara, It. camera):—L. camera, cantara, in 
Gr. kapapa vault, vaulted chamber; prob. f. Aryan 
Toot £am- to curve, bend. The sense underwent pro- 
gressive generalization in late L. and Romanic.] 

I. A room (in a house). 

1. A room or apartment in a house ; usually one 
appropriated to the use of one person ; a private 
room ; in later use esp. a sleeping apartment, a bed- 
room. (Now, in standard English, confined chiefly 
to elevated style ; in collog. use replaced by room. 
Cf. BeEDCHAMBER.) But in U.S. in more general 
tise; and in some English dialects, =the ‘ parlour’ 
or better room, as distinguished from the kitchen ; 
also a sleeping apartment over a stable or the like. 

a 1300 /lortz & Bl. 443 To anoper chaumbre hi beop agon, 
To blauncheflures chaumbre non. ¢1350 IVil/. Palerne 3029 
Whan pe masse was don, sche went to hirechaumber. 1375 
Barsour Sruce v. 287 Ina chaliner preualy, He held him 
and his cumpany. c¢1400 Desty. Troy 4977 Led were po 
lordes bro mony long chaumburs..into a proude chaumbur 
pere Priam was set. c1440 Gesta Rom. 94 (Harl. MS.) A 
prevycaumbre. 1472 Sir J. Paston in Le/?, 706 III. 64 My 
Lady.. hathe takyn hyr chambre. 1513 DouGias 2£xcis 
vill. Vill. 29 Amyd the chalmer doun thaim set. 1535 CoveR- 
DALE Prov. xxiv. 4 Chainbers .. fylled with all costly & 
pleasaunt riches, 1582-8 7st. Fas. VJ (1804) 52 Be comit- 
ting of murther in hir awinchalmer. 1611 Bisie Gen. xliii. 
30 Hee entred into his chamber, & wept there. — Acts 
ix. 37 They laid her in an vpper chamber. 1711 Swirt 
Lett. (1767) III. 191 He and his lady saw me to my cham- 
ber just in the country fashion. 1731-1800 BalLey s. v. 
Camera, Such Musick as is designed for Chambers and 
private Consorts. 18z21r SoutHEy in Q. Rev. XXV. 346 He 
--hardly ever slept two nights successively in one chamber. 
1841 Lane Arad, Nts. 1. 104 A curtain suspended before 
the door of a chamber. 

1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohuny 17 In that apartment 
generally called the ‘Chamber’ of a farm house. 1863 At- 
KINSON Danby Provine., Chamber, an upper room, (1) in a 
house; a bed room. (2) in a stable or other building; a 
loft. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 437/1 The chambers. .were 
less ample. .in the Southern houses. 

b. The reception-room in a palace; called the 
presence-, or audience-chamber. 


a. fig. ; : 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 92 Heo is Godes chaumbre. a 1400 Cow. 
Myst. (1841) 115 Farewel, Goddys chawmere and his bowre. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 7ob, He maketh our 
soules his chambre. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Banquet 31 
Malice vsurpes the best Chamber in your mindes. 1715-20 
Port /éiad vit, 498 From forth the chambers of the main .. 
Arose the golden chariot of the day. 1866 B. TayLor Fux, 
7h. Poems 382 Echo the startled chambers of the soul. 

3. pl. a. Rooms forming part of a house or 
tenement arranged for occupation bysingle persons; 
esp. rooms in the Inns of Court occupied by 
lawyers; also, sets of rooms in a block of buildings 
for offices, etc. b. The room in which a judge sits 
to hear causes and transact business not of sufficient 


importance to be brought into court. 

1641 Harcourt in A/acm. Mag. XLV. 288 Thine of 
6 Decr. from Sarjant Glanvieelds chambers, came to my 
hands. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 145 ps5, I have Chambers 
in the Temple. 1790 BosweLt Foknson xiii. (ed. Napier) 
I. 277 He found his old master in Chambers in the Inner 
Temple. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 360 If the defen- 
dant is not satisfied, I will send it to be argued before 
the Lord Chicf Baron and Mr. Justice Burnet, at their 
chambers. @1834 Lama Let?¢. ix. 87 When I last wrote you 
I was in lodgings. 1 am now in Chambers. 1844 Dickens 
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Christm. Car. i, He [Scrooge] lived in chambers which had 
once belonged to his deceased partner. 1849 — Dav. Cop- 
perfield, Traddles..had chambers in Gray's Inn. Mod. 
Newspr. Adut., St. James’s Park Chambers, for Gentlemen 
..two rooms communicating, unfurnished. Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, London. 

4. A hall appropriated to the meetings of a 
deliberative, legislative, or judicial body. 

¢ 1543 in Dom. Archit. 111.79 The parlement chambre & 
paynted chambre. 19714 Loud Gaz. No. 5254/2 The Lords 
..and others..met..in..the Painted Chamber. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 424 Judgement was .. reversed in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber. 1839 THirtwaLt Greece III. 326 The 
multitude that surrounded the doors of the council chamber, 

b. A judicial or deliberative assembly or body ; 
acamera. Now esf. one of the ‘houses’ or divi- 
sions of a legislative body, as the French ‘ chamber 
of deputies’; so ‘the upper chamber’, ‘the popular 
chamber’, phrases applied to the Houses of Lords 
and Commons respectively. 

{c 1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 1586 Ho herde hym chyde to be 
chambre.] ¢1400 Afo/. Loll. 12 pis pat be pope reseruib to 
himsilf, & to pe chaumbre. 1589 PutrennAM Eng. Poesie 
1, viii. (Arb.) 32 Frauncis the Frenche king made Sangelais, 
Salmonius, Macrinus, and Clement Marot of his priuy 
Chamber. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 1508/3 The Chamber of 
Poysons is now going to take in hand the affair of the Duke 
of Luxemburgh. 1845S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. 1. 135 
The Imperial Chamber .. had closed its sittings in June. 
1848 W. H. Ketty tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten. Y. 1. 387 The 
chambers .. attempted to deal with this important problem 
..- The discussion in the chamber of deputies. ¢1850 Lyrt- 
Ton AZisc. Prose IVks. 11. 109 (Hoppe) To implicate not 
individual peers, but the Upper Chamber itself as well as 
the Throne. 1863 H. Cox J/xsti¢. 1. vii. 88 The chamber not 
elected by the people. 

ce. Chamber of Commerce ; a board organized to 
protect the interests of commerce in a town or 
district ; so Chamber of Agriculture, etc. 

1788 Burns Ef. Creech, The brethren o’ the Commerce- 
Chaumer. 1862 AnsteD Chauzel Js/, 1v. xxiv. (ed. 2) 556 
There are Chambers of Commerce in both islands. 1870 
Emerson Soc. & Solt., Dom. Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 44 Not 
in senates, or courts, or Chambers of Commerce, but in the 
dwelling-house must the true character .. of the time be 
consulted, 

d. in STAR-CHAMBER, CASTLE-CHAMBER, etc. 

5. The place where the funds of a government, 
corporation, etc. are (or were) kept, and where all 
moneys due to it are received ; chamberlain’s office; 
treasury. {A common sense of med.L. camera.) 

1632 Massincer City fad. 1v. 1i, My private house, in 
crammed abundance, Shall prove the Chamber of the City 
poor. 1655 Furrer Ch. Aist. x. iv. §21 We mention not 
the large sums bequeathed by him [Thos. Sutton] to poor, 
to prisons, to colleges, to mending highways, to the cham- 
ber of London. x71 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 695 
There was remaining in the chamber of London of the 
charity mony gathered for them upwards of z000f. 1729-51 
CuambBers Cyc/,, The chamberlain of London keeps the city 
money, which is laid up in the chamber of .London, an 
apartment in Guildhal]. 1823 Act 4 Geo. [V. c. 50 § 107 
(for rebuilding London Bridge), The monies. .shall be from 
time to time paid into the Chamber of the City of London. 

+6. [=med.L. camera, F. chambre] A province, 
city, etc., directly subject, and yielding immediate 
revenue to the king ; more loosely: Capital, metro- 
polis, royal residence; ? royal port or dockyard. 

1sss Fardle Facions 1. iv. 46 Garama, the chiefe citie, and 
as we terme it, the chambre of the king. 1610 HoLLanp 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 421 (D.) London.. the seat of the 
British Empire, and the kings of England’s chamber. 1631 
WeEEVER Axnc. Fun. Alon. 608 This his Citie of Maldon, 
then the chamber of his kingdome. 1644 Howe. Exg/. 
Tears Ded., To my Imperial Chamber, the Citie of Lon. 
don. c1645 — Lett. (1650) 196 Huge fleets of Men of War 
..do daily sail on our seas, and confront the Kings 
chambers. 1699 in Co/. Rec. Penn. I. 564 Those places 
called the king’s chambers, where shipps of warr are 
numerous. 

7. The hangings or furniture of a chamber. ? Oés. 

1612 W. Travers Supplic. Privy Counsel, To unfold this 
tapestry, and to hang up the whole chamber of it. 1845 
SterHen Laws Eng. II. 212 Her apparel] and bedroom fur- 
niture, (called the widow’s chamber) was first set aside for 
her own use. 1859 Turner Dom. Archit. III. iii. 62 The 
purchase of a ‘chamber’, a ‘ halling’, that is, the necessary 
hangings for those apartments. 

b. exphem. for CHAMBER-POT, q.v. 

II. An enclosed space, cavity, etc. 

8. An enclosed space in the body of an animal 
or plant ; as e.g. the ventricles of the brain; the 
anterior and posterior chambers of the eye; the 
chambers or compartments of a shell, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. ix. (Tollem. MS.), In be 
moste subtil chambris of be brayne [2% subtilissinets cerebri 
ventriculis). bid, v. xxxvi. (1495) 150 In the herte of a 
beeste..ben two chambres. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 
V1.219 The first cavity, or chamber, of the brain, is filled with 
..spermaceti. 1831 Brewster Optics xxxv. 288 The two 
parts into which the iris divides the eye are called the 
anterior and the posterior chambers. 1866 ArcyLt Rezen 
Law v. (ed. 4) 240 The nectar chambers of long tubular 
flowers. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 455 Hollow chambers 
which extend from base to apex. 


9. An artificial space, cavity, or room for various 
purposes ; an enclosed space or compartment in a 
piece of mechanism, etc. 

E.g. An underground cavity for holding powder and 
bombs, called also powder-chamber, bomb-chaniber; the 
space enclosed between the gates of a canal lock; the part 
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of a pump in which the plunger or piston works; and in 
many specific applications in arts and manufactures, 

1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789), Corps de pompe, the 
chamber of a pump. 1811 A. 1. THomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) 8 Into a chamber lined with sheet lead .. water is 
poured. x825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 175 The 
steam is conveyed .. into the upper chamber of the upper 
box. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 196 Our boat 
won the race, and we bolted .. into the chamber of the first 
lock. *1879 Cassel/’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 74/2 These tubes 
terminate in a smal] chamber. 

b, A concave part leaving a hollow space 
underneath. 

attrib. in open-chaniber panel in a saddle, the panel or 
padded part so stuffed as to allow a current of air to pass 
between the saddle and the horse’s back. 

1888 Saddler’s Price List, Best full shaftoe, suitable for 
India, with open chamber panel. 

10. +a. A detached charge piece in old ordnance 
to put into the breech of a gun. Oés. 

1465 in Pastox Lett. 978. III. 436, ij. handgonnes, iiij. 
chambers for gonnys.. Item, a stokke gonne with iij. 
chambers. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks.(1841) 23, ij. lytel 
broken goonys and three chambers to them. 1627 Capt, 
Smit Seaman's Gram. xiv. 66 Chambers is a charge made 
of brasse or iron, which we use to put in at the britch ofa 
sling or murtherer, conteining just so much powder as will 
driue away the case of stones or shot. 1867 SMytH Sailor's 
Word-bk., Murderer, small pieces of ordnance which were 
loaded by shifting metal chambers placed in the breech. 

+b. Name given in 16-17th c. to a piece of 
ordnance; esf. a small piece without a carriage, 
standing on its breech, used to fire salutes. Oés. 

(Cf. the German ézichse, orig. the box or chamber 
of a gun, now the gun itself, and see HARQUEBUS. | 

1540 Sc. Ld. Treasurer's Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 
I. 306 Doune-taking of xxx Chalmeris of pe Heid of Davidis 
Towris..with vthir Chalmeris and Munitioune. 1577 Houin- 
sHED Chron. III. 1209/1 Robert Thomas, maister gunner of 
England, desirous..to honour the feast and mariage daie.. 
made three great traines of chambers. 1594 PEELE Za??. 
Alcazar 124 The trumpets sound, the chambers are dis- 
charged. 41597 SHaks. 2 Hen. JV, 1. iv. 57. @ 1627 Mip- 
DLETON World Lost Wks. V. 190 Stage direction, Chambers 
shot off within. 1668 Lowd. Gaz. No. 255/3 At his Entry 
into the Town the great Guns and Chambers were dis- 
charged. 19727 Brice's Weekly Fral. 13 Oct. 3 Guns and 
Chambers were fired al] Day. 

e. That part of the bore of a gun in which the 
charge is placed (in many obsolete types of ord- 
hance, esp. mortars and howitzers, of smaller 
diameter than the bore, but now a space of larger 
diameter: see quot. 1879) ; in old revolvers, each 
of the barrels, and in new, each of the compart- 
ments of the breeching which contain the charge. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman’s Gram. xiv. 66 In a great 
Peece we caJ] that her Chamber so far as the powder doth 
reach when she is laded. 1672 Compl. Gunner in Mil, & 
Mar, Discipline ii. iv. 5. 1742 Phil. Trans. XL. 181 
That the Change of the Form in the Chamber, will produce 
a Change of the Distance to which the Bullet is thrown. 
1859 F. Grirritus Artif. Man. (1862) 190 The bullet cham- 
ber and bore are rifled. The powder chamber is not rifled, 
but is of a larger diameter than the bullet chamber. 1874 
Kmuicut Dict, Mech, 1. 446/2 The great bronze gun of 
Moscow. .Bore 36 in. diameter; chamber. .19 in. diameter. 
1879 Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 14/3 The use of air-space 
left above and about the charge of powder in a suitable 
chamber, larger than the bore of the gun, has produced the 
most astonishing results.. The roo-ton Armstrong gun. .was 
not originally chambered..The addition of the chamber.. 
added 6,700 foot-tons. .to its striking energy. 1888 Daily 
News 26 June 10/3 A six-chambered revolver was discovered. 
It was loaded in five chambers, and one chamber had 
evidently been recently discharged. : 

d. The cavity in a mine for the reception of the 
powder. 

1730-6 Baitry Chamber ofa Mine. 

IIL. In combination. 

11. Chamber of Dais. Sc. Also chamber of 
deas, of deese, chambradeese [Jamieson sug- 
gests a F. *chambre az dats, room with a canopy]. 
A parlour; also a best bedroom. (Jam.) 

a16os R. Bannatyne $ru/, 486 (Jam.) Adam causit bier 
butt the deid corps to the chalmer of davice. 173x Mem. 
Capt. Creichton 97 (Jam.) The chamber where he lay was 
called the Chamber of Deese..a room where the Laird lies 
when he comes toa Tenant’s house. 1818 Scott #/7t. Mid/. 
xxvi, And then my mother’s wardrobe, and my grand- 
mother’s forby..they are a’ in the chamber of deas—Oh, 
Jeanie, gang up the stair and Jook at them! 1824 — Red- 

auntlet Let. xi, Just opposite the chamber of dais which 
is master occupied. 

12. attr7b. and obvious comb., as chamber-ambush, 
-bawd, -bell, -candle, -candlestichk, -door, -groom, 
-hanging, -keeper, -keeping, -lamp, -physic, -ridden 
adj. (cf. bed-ridden), -robe, + -room, -ser vant, -sill, 
-soot, -sweeping, -wall, -window. Sometimes con- 
noting effeminacy or wantonness, as chamzber-com- 
batant (cf. CARPET-KNIGHT), -critic, -delight, 
+ -elew Sc. [see GLEE], -pleasure, -scape, -term. 

1671 MILTON Savzsox 1112 Nor in the house with *chamber- 
ambushes Close-banded durst [they] attack me. 1684 
SoutHerne Disappoint. u.i, Thou art a praying *Chamber- 
bawd, And truth abhors thee. 1841 Marryat Poacher x), 
Mrs. Phillips... lighted a *chamber candlestick to go to 
bed. 1613 WitHEeR £fithal., *Chamber-combatants who 
never Wear other helntet than a hat of bever. a 1637 B. 
Jonson Efigr. xxii, Thou art started up A *chamber-critic, 
and doth dine, and sup At madam’s table. 1580 S1DNEY 
Arcadia (1674) 33 In the comparison thereof [hunting] he 
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disdained all *chamber-delights. 1516 in Glasscock Rec. 
St, Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 35 For a key to S*. 
Johns *chamber-dore viijd. 1602 Suaxs. //amt.iv. v.53 He 
dupt the chamber dore. 1850 Macinn //omeric Ballads 
193 Eurynoine, as a *chamber-groom With lamp in hand, to 
the nuptial room ‘The new met partners led. 161x Suaks. 
Cymb. v. v. 204 Auerring notes Of *Chamber-hanging, Pic- 
tures, etc. 1647 RK. Stapyiton Fuvencal 52 What giv’st thou 
to my lord Cossus his *Chamber-keepers? 1375 Barsour 
Bruce v. 580 A *chahnir page thar vith him 3eid. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie Maritime Surv, tntrod. 13 ‘The *Chamber-per- 
formances of Map-sellers and Drawers, who..never saw any 
of the Places they delineate. 1601 HoLLanp /’/iny 11. 344 
Clinice. Afargiu, "Chamber Physicke. So called, because 
hee visited his patients lying sicke in bed. « 1640 Massincer 
Bashful Lov. v.iii.(D.) Will you. .exchange your triumphs 
For *chamber-pleasures? ¢ 1630 Drumm. or Ehawrn, /oems 
Wks. (1711) 56/1 His *chamber-prayers, Which are pour'd 
*midst sighs and tears Yo avert God's fearful wrath. 1627 
Bre. Harr Aedit. § Vowes1.v, Satan may looke in at my 
doores .. but he shall not haue..one *chamber-roome .. 
to soiourne in, @16x8 Davies Euxtasie Wks. (1876) 92 
(D.) Vhe *chamber-scapes, ‘The sinnes ’gainst Nature, and 
the brutish rapes. 1856 O_mstep Slave States 49 ‘The 
*chamber-servants are negroes, and are accomplished 
in their business. 1670 Eacnarp Cont. Clergy 16 Ved- 
making, *“chamber-sweeping, and water-fetching. 1597 1s¢ 
Pt. Return Parnass. wm. 1. 888 Sir Oliver, Sir Randal, 
ase, base “chamber-tearmes! «1613 Oversury 4 Wife 
(1638) 120 He begins to sticke his letters in his ground 
*Chamber-window. 1878 Browninc La Satsiaz 16 The 
chamber-window’s open. 
13. Special comb., chamber-barrister, a bar- 
ister who confines hiniself to chainber-practice ; 
+ chamber-bored a., ofa piecc of ordnance, having 
a chamber of diffcrent bore from that of the piece; 
chamber-cast, a cast of the chambers of a 
shell; + chamber-child, -chiel(d, Sc. ‘a servant 
who waits in a gentleman’s chamber, a valet’ 
(Jam.); chamber-concert, a concert where cham- 
ber-music is performed; chamber-counsel, (a.) 
‘private counsel or business ; (6.} opinion given by a 
lawyer in private chambers (see sense 3 b); (¢.) a 
lawyer who gives opinions in privatc, not in court ; 
chamber-counsellor = prec.; chamber-horse, 
?a rocking-horse; +chamber-letter, one who 
lets rooms for hire; chamber-man, a bedroom 
attendant (cf. CHAMBERMAID) ; chamber-mate, 
one who shares the same room with another, a 
CHAMBER-FELLOW ; chamber-milliner, a milliner 
who carries on business in a private house, not in 
a shop; chamber-music, that class of music 
specially fitted for performance in a private room, 
as distinguished from a concert-room, church, ete. ; 
‘chamber-organ, a small organ suitable for a 
private room ; chamber-piece = CHAMBER 10 b; 
chamber-pitch (J/us.), (see quot.); chamber- 
practice (Law), practice in chambers and not in 
court, the practice of a chamber-counsel ; + cham- 
ber-stead, a place for a chamber; chamber- 
stool, a close-stool; chamber-story (Arch.), 
‘that story ofa house appropriated for bed-rooms’ 
(Gwilt) ; chamber-study, private study (see 
quot.); chamber-utensil, -vessel = CHAMBER- 
pot; chamber-work, +(a.) sexual indulgence 
(obs.); (6.) the work of a chamber-maid. See also 
CHAMBER-DEACON, -FELLOW, -LYE, -MAID, -POT, 
1888 Pall Mall G.9 Jan. 14/1 He believed that there were 
one or two ladies practising as “chamber barristers. 1669 
Sturmy A/aviner's Mag. u. v. xii. 58 To know whether 
your Piece be *Chamber-bored. 1875 Dawson Dawn of 
Life vii. 185 Dr, Gimbel, observing .. grains of coccolith .. 
in crystalline calcareous marbles, considered them to be 
**chamber casts” or of organic origin. 1546 J. Linpsay 
Let. in Tytler Hest. Scot. (1864) U1]. 374 Y° cardinal’s 
*chalmer child. ¢1568 Murray in H. Campbell Love-ie?t. 
Mary Q. Scots App. 48 Dalgleishe, chalmer-child to my 
Lord Bothwell, wes takin, and the box and letteris quilk he 
brought out of the castell, 1836 Afusical Libr. Suppl. 11. 
19 The..Sairées Musicales established at Paris. .probably 
suggested the *Chamber Concerts, 16x1S5uaks. Wrnt, 7... 
237, I haue trusted thee With all. .My *Chamber-Councels. 
1693 Woop A¢h, Oxon. 11. 107 Selden... gave sometimes 
*Chamber-Counsel, and was good at conveyance. 18 
Grote Greece u. Ixii. VIII. 25 His silent assistance in 
political and judicial debates, as a sort of chamber-counsel, 
was highly appreciated. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 2 ?6 He 
is .. among Divines what a *Chamber-Counsellor is among 
wyers. 1774 WesLey /V&s. 11872) XIV. 268 Those who 
cannot afford this |riding], may use a “chamber-horse. 
1835-6 Topp Cyc/. 1, 248/2 The difference between riding a 
chamber-horse and a real one. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinads 
1 un. 74 The *“Chamber-men.. put on their Cardinalitial 
habits. 1884 Hiccinson Com. Sense about Wom, xiii. 173 
{She] has her pillow smoothed and her curtains drawn, not 
by a chambermaid, but bya chamberman, 1886 Broprick 
Hist, Univ. Oxford 22 His *chamber mates and class mates. 
t Jounson L. P., AMtlton Wks. (1816) 92 He was a 
*chamber-milliner and measured his commodities only to 
his friends. @x789 Burney //ést. wWus. Il. Introd. 9 
*Chamber Music such as cantatas, single songs, solos, 
Irlos, etc. 3880 Grove Dict, Asus. s.v. 332. 1706 Lond, 
Gaz. No. 4250/3 Three *Chamber-Organs to be sold, 1852 
SEIDEL Organ 32 Organs ..tuned either in the so-called 
“chamber-pitch .. or in the choir-pitch, which was a whole 
tone higher. 1709 Steete & App, Tatler No. 101 Pr A 
Lawyer who leaves the Bar for "Chamber-Practice. ¢ 1765 
Burke Popery Laws Wks. 1X. 336 Chamber practice, and 
even private conveyancing. are prohibited to them, ¢ 1611 
8 a 287 Thou hast a *chamber-stead, Which 
OL, 
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Vulean..contriv’d with all fit secrecy. 1615 — Odyss. xxii 
270 ‘Vhe bed ‘Vhat stands within our bridal chamber-sted. 
15985 Nowwuclator,N.)*Chamber-stool. 1608 Wiiuar Dict. 
205 (N.) A chamberstoole or pot, dasantm ef scaphium. 
1868 M. Pattison cadem. Org. 254 lu the study of the 
classics. . *chamber-stuzly must always be. .superior to any 
courses of .. lectures, 1 Una. rasa. Apoph, 212 b, 
Lasanunt is greke and latin for..a "chaumbre-vessel. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxx1. iv, What he can do Of *chambre 
werke. 16z1 Burton Anat. Mel. (1624) 69. 1884 .V. V. 
ferald 27 Oct. 7/2 Girl to do chamber work and waiting. 

Chamber (t{é-inba1), v. ff. prec. sb.: cf F. 
chambrer in some of the same senses. ] 

l. ¢rans. To place in, or as in, a ehamber ; to 
shut «f, confine, enclose. arch. 

1675 ‘Lurperv. Venerte 195 ‘Yo make the verinine flee 
downe into the lowest parts & there to chamber or angle 
themselves. 1593 Suaks. Ach. /7,1. i. 149 ‘Phe best blood 
chamber’d in his bosome. 1601 W. Parry Sherley’s Trav. 
(1863) 16 Their women are., closely chambred up. 1640 
Drome Sparagus Gard. w.v. Wks. 1873 LI. 186 Call downe 
my Neece out of ‘he melancholy mist she’s chambred in. 
1818 Mitman Samor 346. 1868 Busunere Serm. Living 
Subj. gt Chambered. .in his sleep under the open sky. 

+2. fig. To restrain, keep within bounds (one’s 
tongue, words, etc.). Ods. 

138. WycLir Serm, Sel, Wks. 11. 124 Crist chaumbred his 
wordis and tau3te men to flee boost. 154z Upaty Eras. 
A poph. 10a, Critias. .thretened hym, that onelesse he cham- 
bred his tongue, etc, 1644 Prysse & Waker Fiennes’ 
/ rtad x2 'To chamber up or restraine Iustice ivtra Privatos 
Parietes. 17.. Will Stewart x\v. in Child Badlads w. 
“3 Chamber thy words now, I bidd thee. 

. To form into a chamber or into chambers. 

1674 Durant in PAI. Trans. XLIV. 223 A spacious 
Cavity, chambered with Walls and Pillars of decident lapi- 
descent Waters. 1866 Arcyit Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) 102 
A structure .. hollowed and chambered on the plan which 
engineers have so lately discovered. 

4. To provide (a gun) with a chamber. 

1708 Kersey Jo Chamber a Guu is to make a chamber in 
her. 1879 [sce Cuamper sé. 10 c.). 1885 Capt. Nos.e in 
Pall Mall G.13 Apr. 2/2 You must either ‘chamber’ or re- 
frain from firing such large charges. 


To furnish with a concavity, to hollow 


nndcrneath. Cf. CHAMBERED 3. 
+ 5. ¢utr. To lodge in, or as in, a chamber. Oés. 
1611 Heywoop Gold. Age 1.i. Wks. 1874 111. 11 You shall 
no more..chamber vnderneath the spreading Okes. 
“| 6. ‘To be wanton, indulge in lewdness’ (J.). 
1607 Niccots Cuckow (T.), Their chambering fortitude 
they did descry By their soft maiden voice and flickering 
eye. 3826 Scott !Voo0dst. iit, What—chambering and wanton- 
ing in our very presence! (Cf. also CHAMBERING v6. 5d. 2.) 


+Chamber-deacon, -deakin, -deken, 
-in, -on, -yn. Ods. [app. f. CHAMBER + DEACoN, 
though the history of the appellation is obscure. 

If sense 1 was, as it appears to be, the earlier, then the 
persons so called were probably really in minor orders, or at 
least preparing for such. It is probable that these often 
supported themselves by acting as domestic chaplains, or 
even as ordinary domestics or ‘ scouts’ to well-to-do scholars 
or others willing to entertain them, and that hence arose 
sense 2. A University Statute quoted by Antony 2 Wood 
sub anno 1432 mentions adicut scholari, sive alicujus schol- 
aris servienti. ‘Nood's conjecture that the word was a 
corruption of i” cameré degentes, i.e. living not in any 
academical hall, but in lodgings (as non-collegiate students), 
belongs to pre-scientific ‘etymology’, but it is not easy to 
say whether the chamber-dekyns of sense 1 were named from 
living in their own chambers, or, as those of sense 2 were, 
from keeping the chambers of others. ] 

1. A name given to certain poor clerks, or poor 
scholars, chiefly from Ireland, who frequented the 
English universities (esp. Oxford) in the 15th c., 
and did not belong to any college or hall. 

1413 Act 1 Hen, V,c.8 Qe toutz Irrois et clercs Irrois 
mendinauntz appellez chaumberdeakyns soient voidez hors 
du Roialme [/ravs/. Berthollet 1543 Irysh clerkes beggars 
called chamberdeckins]. |1422-3 Act 1 //eu. V/,c. 3 ‘What 
sort of Irishmen only may come to dwell in England’, 
specially forbids ‘scholars of Ireland which be no gradu- 
ates’ to repair to Oxford or Cambridge, unless they bring 
letters testimonials under the seal of the Lieutenant, ete. ; 
it refers to the preceding Statute, but does not name 
chaumberdeakyns.] 1432 Stafzfe in Anstey Munim, Acad. 
(O.xout,) 11868) I. 320 Quum pax hujus alma Universitatis 
frequenter turbari dignoscitur per diversos, qui in forma 
Scholarium infra Universitatem et pracinctum ejusdem 
extra aulas ac sine Principalibus in locis diversis latent et 
expectant, qui nefando noinine chamberdekenys nuncupan- 
tur, et per dies dormiunt, ac in noctibus circa tabernas [et] 
lupinaria spolia homicidiaque vigilant, etc. [it is therefore 
enacted that scholars must reside in a hall, or college]. 1512 
in Woop, Mandatum generale. .quibusdam eeucenbas scho- 
laribus qui vocantur chamberdekyns. .sub poena bannitionis 
ut transferrent se infra viii dies immediate sequentes in 
collegia sua sive aulas ubi communia habentur. 

4 In later writers it is only a historical term, at 
the ineaning of which guesses arc madc. 

1607 CowELt /uterpr., Chamberdekins are trish beggars, 
which by the Statute of 1 H. 5. cap 8 were, etc. 1655 FuL- 
LER Ch. Hist. tv. ii. § 29 The Commons’ petition .. that all 
Irish begging-priests called Chaumberdeakyns should avoid 
the Realm before Michaelmas next. 168: BLount Gélossogr , 
Chamberdchins, or Chaumberdakyns, were trish begging 
Priests, banished England. 1696 Puttuirs, Chasmberdekius, 
properly Chaméber-deacons, were certain poor Irish Scholars, 
clad in poor habit, and living under no Rule, banish'd Eng- 
land in the reign of Hen. V. 1721-1800 Baitev, Charuber- 
dekins i.e. Chamber: Deacons’, Irish Beggars, in the Habit 
of poor Scholars of Oxford, who often committed Robberies. 
yoy Burn //ist. Poor Laws 24. 1831 Sir W. HAMILTON 
1sc.(1852) 412 We find. .decisive measures taken in Oxford 


CHAMBER-FELLOW. 


against the Chamberdekyns or scholars haunting the 
Schools, but of no authorized house. 

2. A servant or attendant who kept the chaml ers 
of noblemen and others attending court, called also 
minister of chamber. 

1461 83 Liber Niger Kidw,. [V in Llouseh, Ord. 7go 3 
(Gentylinen Usshers of Chaumbre), And eche of these 
usshers to have into this court ii honest servaunts. and to 
leve bylhynde them no chauinbre-dekons in courte, but such 
as are appoynied hy the countyng house. /bid. 44 (/den.2- 
mew, Eucryche of theym an honest servaunt tokepe theyre 
chambre and harneys and to array hyin in this courte, 
whyles theyre maisiers be present in courte, or elles to have 
no chambre dekens. /ébid. 66 Item... that the chambre 
decons voyde with theyre maistyrs sauve Suche as are as- 
signed here to abide. [cf. 1526 //ouseh. Ord. 148 ‘Vivat no 
such mynister or keeper of chamber be suffered..to have 
any ladde under him to doe his businesse.] 

Chambered (t{é!mbaid), pp/. a. [f. Casper 
sh. and v. + -ED.] 

1, Furnished with a chainber or chambers. 
in comb., as many-chambered, 
Chambered shell: sce quot. 1847. 

1382 Wyciir Gen. vi. 16 Sowpyng placis, and thre 
chanmbred thow shalt make in it. 1483 Caxion Deser. 
Brit, 16 A thre chambred hous made of vawte stones. 1611 
FLorio s.v. Agucchra, Vo finde the thicknes of chambred 
peeces of the breach. 1845 6 ‘TRencn //uds. Lect. t. il. 55 
This many-chambered palace of the ‘Truth. 1847 Axstep 
Aunc, World viii. 140 As the |Nautilus] grows in size, it from 
time to time builds off a cup-shaped wall upon the soft 
rounded surface of the hinder part of the body, leaving as 
it goes a space behind it, which is occupied only by air or 
some gaseous substance, and acts as a float. Proceeding in 
this way, and building a succession of these walls, there is 
ultimately formed what is called a chambered shell. 1858 
GREENER Gunuery 118 Although not a chambered gun, it 
will be seen. .to be an attempt to obtain uniformity of thick- 
ness in every part of the arc. 1882 S¢. Yames's Gaz. 25 
Feb. 11 A six-chambered revolver. 

2. Shut up in a chamber. 

1529 SKELTON /mage /lypocr, \. 413 Your closse-cham- 
bered drabbes. 1710 SHartess. Charac. (1737) 111. 218 If 
they lay resty and out of their Game, chamber’d, and idle. 

3. Ilaving a cavily or hollow underneath. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1810/4 A Sandy grey Gelding..a 
black Leather Saddle. .Chambered for his Back. 1710 /éid. 
No. 47464 Ared Saddle with 4 Brass Nails, and Chamber’d 
just by the Chine Bone of the off Side. 

+ 4,=CAMBEIeED ; bent like a bow, arched. Ods. 

[1387 Trevisa //igden: Rolls) 1. 353 Pey [the frish] dryueb 
hir hors wip a chambre 3erde in be ouer ende (z/rgam iu 
superior’ parte cameratam |} 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
51 ‘They driue their horses with a chambred yerd in the 
ouer ende in stede of bittes. 1616 Lane Sg. Jade 1x. 67 
Well plantes the gapps with chambred iron slinges. 

Chamberer (t{émbora1). Ods. or arch. 
Forms: 4 chomberier, 4-5 chamberere, cham- 
brer(e, chaumbrere, 5 chambriere, cham- 
bryerie, 5-6 chaumberer, 5-7 chambrier, 6 
chambirer, 4- chamberer. [a. OF. chamberier 
(mod.F. chambrter, Pr. cambrier, Vt. cameriere) 
:—late L. camera@rius chamberlain, f. camera cham- 
ber; also a. OF, chambritre, fem. of the same. 
The two genders carly fell together in Eng., with 
loss of the significance of final ¢.) 

+1. A woman who attends to a tedchamber; a 
chambermaid, handinaid. Oés. 

The first quot. may possibly belong to sense 3. 

1340 Ayenb, 171 Pe ssrifte, bet is be guode chomberier pet 
clenzep pet hous. 1395 £. £. MW uilds (1882) 6, | bequethe to 
Idkyne my chambrer..a bed couenable for her estat. 1480 
Caxton Ovtd’s Me’. xiv. iii, Yris, chambrier and messager 
of Juno. 1483 — G. de la Tour Gviijb, Vhe ancylle or 
chamberere of god. 1587 FLeminc Conta. /folinshed Ut. 
1949/2 Foure gentlewomen that were hir chamberers. 1675 
Cotton Burlesque upon B. Wks. (1765) 270 The Graces 
..Shall daily wait upon thy rising, (And never Asian 
Cavaliers Could boast they had such Chambriers’. 1721-33 
Srrvegk £ecd, Mem. Ul. t. iv. 36 The Queen's chamberers, 
viz. Mrs. Dormer, etc. 

+2. Aconcubine. Cf. handmaid. Obs. 

¢1400 Maunbev. ix. 102 Abrahant hadde another sone 
Ysmael, that he gat upon Agar his Chamhrere. a 1450 A’?¢. 
de la Tour (1868) 30 Chambreres to Englisshe men.. that 
duellen with hem as her lemmannys. 

+3. A man who attcnds in the bedchamber of a 


nobleman or gentleman ; a chamberlain, valet. Ods. 

¢1430 Lypc. Sochas ui. Introd. xviii, And though thy 
clothing be of purple hewe, With great awaytyng of many 
chamberers. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 96/3 Thou hast clenly 
seruanies and nette chambryeres. 1577 Hotinsuep Chron. 
HII. 920/2 He kept in his great chamber a continuall boord 
for the chamberers and gentlemen officers. 1640 YoRrKE 
Union Hon. 71 Thomas, who was Chamberer to King 
Edward the first. ; 

4. One who frequents ladies’ chambers; a gallant. 
arch, (Cf. CARPET-KNIGHT.) 

1604 Suaks, O¢h. ui, iii. 265, 1... haue not those soft parts 
of Conuersation That Chamberers haue. 1822 Bynon 
Werner .w.i. 404 You bid me turn a chamberer, ‘lo pick up 
gloves, and fans. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char, xvii. 
428 Hotspur is no chamberer. 


Cha-mber-fellow. arch. [see FEtuow.} 
Onc who shares a room or roams with another. 

1580 Baret Adv. C 38 A fellowe, or companion of ones 
companie: a Sanbedtliew 1640 Evetys Diary ey if 
15 Come my Bro Richard from schole to my chamber-fellow 
at the University. 1706 Hearne Collect. 1885 1. 305 When 
he was of Wadham. being chamber Fellow of Ilump- Hoody. 
3712 STEELE Sfect. No. 448 P 5 Chamber-fellows in the Inner- 
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Also 
six-chambered. 


CHAMBERING. 


Temple. 1860 Forster Gr. Remonstr. 119 The daughter 
of his chamber-fellow in the Temple, Richard Simonds. 

Chambering (t{?'-mbarin), v/. sb. [f. CHam- 
BER sé. and v, + -ING 1.] 

+1. a. The furnishing of a room. 
Hangings or tapestry for a room. Obs. 

¢1449 Pecock Repr. 521 What point of chaumbring, 
stabiling, gardeins, beddis..plesith oon gist, plesith not an 
othere. 1454 Zest. Ebor. (1836) 174, j blake bede with the 
chawmering of the same. 1480 lVardr. Acc. Edw. IV, 
(1830) 130 Chamberyng off tapicery white and grene. 

+ 2. Sexual indulgence, lewdness; luxury, ef- 


feminacy. Ods. 

1526 Tinoace Xow. xiii. 13 Let vs walke honestly .. 
nether in chamburynge [WyctiF couchis, 1388 beddis] and 
wantannes. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Chambering, 
lightnesse, and wanton behauiour in priuate places. 

+ b. attrib. or adj. Luxurious, effeminate. Ods. 

1652 NEEoHAM tr. Sedden's AZare Cl. 82 Andronicus 
Palzologus .. lived a chambering idle life within his 
Palace. 

3. The providing (of a gun) with a chamber. 

1880 Times 27 Dec. 9/2 The calibre and chambering of 
the guns. 

Chamberlain (t/éi:mbailin). Forms: 3 
chaumberling, -lein, 3-4 chamberlein, chaum- 
burleyn, 3-5 chamberleyn(e, 4 chambyrleyne, 
chaumberlaine, -layn, chamburlain(e, 4-5 
-layn(e, 4-6 -leyne, chamberlayn(e, 5 chawm- 
byrleyne, chambrelayne, Sc. chalmerlain, 5-7 
chamberlaine, 6 chammerlayne, chambarlayn, 
6-7 chamberlin, -len; Sc. chalmerlane; 4- 
chamberlain. fa. OF. chamberlain, -len, -lanc, 
-lenc, a. Ger. *kamarling (in OHG. chamarting, 
-linc,chamerling), f.kamara,chamara(a. L.camara, 
camera) CHAMBER +-LING. The German gave also 
the med.L. camerlengus, -lingus, It. camarlingo, Sp. 
camarlengo, Pr. camarlenc. Comparing CAMERA, 
and CHAMBER, we see that chamberlain isa Ger- 
manic formation, kamarling, which we have re- 
ceived through Romanic (i.e. OFr.) ; but that the 
basis of this Germanic formation was itself a 
Greek word, xayapa, which German received 
through Latin. Chaumberling, in Ancren Riwle, 
appears to show assimilation to the native -/7¢ in 
darling, etc., but it may have been influenced by 
the L. form in -/2zgus. (See also CHAMBELLAN. )] 

1. a. A chaniber attendant of a lord or king, one 
who waits on him in his bedchamber (arch.); a 
woman attending on a lady in her bedchamber 
(obs. rare). b. An officer charged with the man- 
agement of the private chambers of a sovereign or 


nobleman. 

Lord Great Chamberlain of England: a hereditary 
office, the main duties of which now consist in attending 
upon and attiring the sovereign at his coronation, the care 
of the ancient Palace of Westminster, the furnishing of 
Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament on stat& 
occasions, and attending upon peers and bishops at their 
creation or doing of homage. 

Lord Chambertain of the Household: a chief officer who 
shares with the Lord Steward, the Master of the Horse, 
and the Mistress of the Robes, the oversight of all officers 
of the Royal Household. He appoints the royal profes- 
sional men and tradesmen, has control of the actors at the 
royal theatres, and is the licenser of plays. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 390 As hys chamberleyn hym bro3te 
..Vvorto werye, a peyre hose of say. a1300 Cursor M. 
10432 Sco had a maiden hight vtaine, Pat was hir priue 
chambur-laine. c1325 Coer de L. 3094 Hys [the king's] 
chaumberlayn hym wrappyd warm. 1480 Caxton Chrov. 
Eng. cxciiit, Syr hugh the spencer that was the kynges 
chamberlayne kepte soo the kynges chambre that no man 
must speke with the kyng. 1539 Househ. Ord. in Thynne's 
Antmadv, (1865) Introd. 33 That the Chamberlaines. .shall 
cause like search to be made within all the Chambers. 
1565-73 Coorer Thesaur., Abra..a little gyrle or mayde 
that attendeth on hir Maystresse, especially in hir cham- 
ber: a Chamberlayne. 1594 SHaxs. Auch. III, 1. i. 123 
My good Lord Chamberlaine. 1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 
2056/4 His Majesty has been pleased to constitute the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Aylesbury Lord Chamberlain 
of his Houshold. 1795 Cotrrioce Plot Discov. 19 If ‘the 
Robbers’ can be legally suppressed by that thing yclept a 
Lord Chamberlain. 1875 Maine Hist. Just. vy. 139 The 
Chamberlain of the Romano-German Emperors is now the 
German Emperor. Mod. Newspr. ‘The Lord Chamberlain 
lengthened the skirts of the ballet’. 

jig. arzzg Ancr. R. 410 Luue is his chaumberling. 138. 
Wyeur Sez. Wks. II]. 165 Wommen is chaumburleyn of 
hert of mon pat lufs hir. 1608 Armin Nest Nin, (1842) 5 
Riches, her chamberlaine .. beauty her bed-fellow. 

2. A steward; +a. title of a chief officer of the 
kingdom of Scotland (0ds.); 1b. an officer who re- 
ceives the rents and revenues of a corporation or 
ptblic office (see CHAMBER 56. 5); @. the high 


steward or factor of a nobleman. 

1424 Sc. Acts Fas. J (1597) § 42 In euerie Burgh .. the 
Chaimerlain sall inquire in his aire 3eirlie, gif the Alder- 
men and Baillies, hes keiped the act. ¢1460 Fortescue 
Abs, & Lim. Alon. (1714) 131 lustices of Forests, Justices 
and Chamberleyns of Cuntreis, the Warden of the Ports. 
1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 370 That the chamberleyn resceyve 
alle maner rentez. 1526 TinoaLe Aov, xvi. 23 Erastus the 
chamberlayne {oixovouos] of the cite saluteth you. 1538 
S7arkey /xgland 1. ii. 182 Lord Marschal Steuard and 
Chamburleyn of England. 1609 Skene Reg, A/ay. 162 The 
Kings Chalmerlane, within the Kings Burrowes. 1620 J. 


b. covcr. 


. 


258 


Witxinson Court Leet 136 That you well and truly shall 
serve the maior, aldermen, and burgesses of this town. .in 
the office of chamberlaine or generall receiver. 1727-51 
{see CHAMBER sé. 5]. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric, Perth 38 
On the large estates, there was an officer, next in authority 
to the proprietor himself, who under the name of chamber- 
lain, was at once minister, general, and manager of the 
estate. 1846 M°Cuttocu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) LH. 201 
All officers of the old corporations, such as town clerks, 
bailiffs, treasurers, or chamberlains. 1883 Pad? Mall G. 10 
Oct. 10/1 His Grace says the latter made unfounded. .in- 
sinuations against..his chamberlain. 1884 B. Scorr Lond. 
Roll Fame 2 Admission to the Freedom should be made 
only in the Chamberlain’s Court held in the Guildhall. 
+3. An attendant at an inn, in charge of the 
bedchambers ; a waiter or chambermaid. Oés. 

1587 F. James in Codlect.(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 200 Given the 
ostler and chamberlayne.. 2@. 1631 Mitton On Univ. 
Carrier 1. 14 [Death] In the kind office of a chamberlin 
Showed him his room where he must lodge that night. 
1809 PinkKNEY Trav. Frazce 19 The merited reprobation 
..of French beds and French chamberlains. 1829 Hooo 
Eug. Aram xxiv, But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted nie to bed. 

4. attrib., as in + chamberlain ayre or eyre<Sc.). 

1805 R. Forsytu Beauties Scott. 1. 146 He held circuits, 
or chamberlain ayres (as they were called}, in the different 
boroughs, for the purpose of reviewing the decrees of the 
magistrates. 

+ Chamberlaincy. Oés. =next. (Perh. only 
a misprint for it.) 

1584 Knox Hist. Ref. 323 As if speciall letters of factory 
and chamerlancie were granted to them. 

Chamberlainry. Sc. [f. prec. +-ry.] The 
office of chamberlain. 

1597 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 238 All offices of heretable 
Chalmerlanries..to be null. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. 
Brit. uw. uw. tv. (1743) 376 This office of chamberlainry was 
possessed heritably of late by the Dukes of Lenox. 1885 
Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. on Eglinton MS. 18 To hold 
courts of Bailiery and Chamberlainry..of the burgh of 
Irvine. 


Chamberlainship (t{é-mbaulinjip). [f prec. 
+-SHIP.] ‘The office of chamberlain. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII,c.33. § 25 The Chambeleynshippe 
of Suthwales. 1542-3 Act 34 & 35 Hen. VIII, c. 27. § 28 
Any office of Stewardships chamberlaineshyppes, chauncel- 
lourshippes, or iusticeshippes, within.. Wales. 1804 G. 
Rose Drartes (1860) 1]. 133 Lord Salisbury to be removed 
from the Chamberlainship. 1884 B. Scorr Loud. Roll 
Fame 209 This Freedom was voted during the Chamber- 
lainship of Sir John Key. 

Cha-mberlet. (f. CHAMBER + dim. suffix -LET.]} 


A minute chamber or cavity. 

1875 Dawson Dawn of Life vii. 181 Small subordinate 
chamberlets. 

+Chamber-lye (t{zi:mboaulsi, -li). ? Obs. exe. 
dial. Also 6 -ley, 6-8 -lie, -ly, 7-8 -lee. [f. 
CHAMBER s6.+ Lye. (Cf. Ger. Kammerlauge in 
Grimm.] Urine; esp. as used for washing, etc. 

1577 B. Gooce Herestach’s Husb. ui. (1586) 135 b, Take 
Chamberly, and Salte, and seeth them to gether, and washe 
the places where the skinne is cut of. 1596 SHaxs. 1 //en. 
IV, u.i. 23 Your Chamber-lye breeds Fleas like a Loach. 
1660 SHarrock Vegetables 91. 1664 Corton Poet, Wks. 
(1765) 51 She .. wash’d her hands in Chamber-lee. 1713 
Lond. & Countr. Brew. 1. (1743) 296 That nasty, horrid, 
and detestable Piece of Cunning and Knavery..commonly 
practised in a certain famous Metropolis of putting Cham- 
berlye, or human Urine, into their pale or Amber Two- 
penny Malt Drink. ¢184z Lance Cott. Farm. 7 Refuse 
water from the house, particularly soap-suds, (which contain 
potash), chamberlye, etc. 1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D.S.), 
Chaymerly, urine. Formerly preserved in tubs, for wash- 
ing, to soften the water and save soap. 

Chambermaid (t{2i-mbaimZid), 

1. A female servant in a house or inn, who attends 
to the bedrooms. (In Theatrical phrase, an actress 
of a recognised line of pert comedy parts, including 
chambermaids, waitresses, etc.) 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxxiv. 546 [Peter] he whom the 
Chambermaid had made amazed. a 1641 SucKLinG Gob- 
Zins ut. (1646) 31 Camber maides, and country wenches 
About thirty. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat, (1852) I]. 558 A 
ballad tune sung by the coarse-piped chamber maid, 1849 
Mrs. Carryte Left. 11. 70 The chamber-maid came to say 
a gentleman was asking for me. 1850 LyELt 2nd I iszt 
U.S. 11. 216 She liked much to act chambermaid, as then 
she was not expected to learn her part so accurately. 1885 
W. C. Day Behind Footlights 120 We have the.. singing 
chambermaid, to whose fascination, loquacity and chronic 
curiosity ..the audience is indebted for no inconsiderable 
portion of its enjoyment. 

+2. A lady's maid. Ods. 

1s90 GREENE Nexer too late (1600) 43 He vnderstood by 
her chambermaid yt she was at home. 1601 SHaks. Tvwed. 
N. 1. iti. 55 My Neeces Chamber-maid. 1719 Swirt Jo 
Vung. Clergym. Wks. 1755 11. 11. 4 He used to consult one 
of his lady’s chambermaids. 

Chamber-master. A name given in the 
shoemaking trade, to a shocmaker who works in 
his own house, executing contracts for the shops, 
or disposing of the produce of his work to 
them. 

185: Mayuew Lond. Lad. (ed. 2) 11. 343 The chamber- 
master in the shoe trade making up his own materials. 
1888 Frul. Soc. Arts 3 Feb. 284/2 Even in first grade boots, 
a certain amount of work..is given out by the shopkeeper 
to contractors, called ‘ chamber-tasters ’. 

Hence Chamber-master zv., -ing vd/, sé. 

1851 Maynew Lond. Lad, I. 353 Now, three daughters, 
my wife, and myself work together in chamber-mastering. 


CHAMELEON. 


Chamber-pot (t{eimboipp:t). [f. as prec. + 
Por. (Cf. F. pot de chambre.)} A vessel used in 
a bedchamber for urine and slops. (In the crockery- 
trade, often euphemized as chamber.) 

1570 Wills & Inv. N.C. (1835) 348 Fyue chamber pottes 
of pouther vs. 1607 SHaks. Cov. 1i. L 85. 1613 R. C. Zable 
A lph. (ed. 3), fordan, a chamberpot. 1698 Christ Exalted 
63 Hath not the Potter power over the Clay, of the same 
lump to_make a hundred Chamber-pots and but five 
drinking Vessels? 1776 Phil, Trans. LX VI. 583. 1850 W. 
Irvinc Goldsmith 114 My mamma sends her compliments, 
and begs the favor of you to lend her a chamber-pot full of 


coals. 
{| Chambertin (fanberten). [Fr.; from the 


name of the place where the vines are grown.] A 

wine, a superior kind of Burgundy. 

_ 1775 Sir E. Barry Mines of Ancients 433 The Chambertin 

is generally preferred to any other wine in Burgundy. 1829 

D. Conway Norway 80 A dinner and a bottle of chambertin, 
Chamblet(t, obs. form of CAMLET. 
Chambmok, obs. form of CamMock 1, 
Chambor, -oure, -re, -ur, obs. ff. CHAMBER. 


|Chambranle (fanbra-nl’). Arch. [Fr.; 
formerly chaméransle, of uncertain origin: see 
Littré.] ‘An ornamental bordering on the sides 
and tops of doors, windows, and fireplaces’ (Gwilt). 

778 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chambrante, an Ornament 
in Masonry and Joyners Work, bordering the three Sides of 
Doors, Windows, and Chimneys. 1842-75 Gwitt Fucycl. 
Archit. Gloss. s.v., The top of a three-sided chambranle is 
called the transverse, and the sides ascendants. 

Chambrel (tf-mbrél). ? Oés. [Another form 
of CAMBREL.] The bend or joint of the upper 
part of a horse's hind leg. 

1725 Braovey fam. Dict.s.v. Parts of Horse's Body, The 
Chambrel or Elbow. 1751 CHamBeErS Cyci. s.v. Horse, 
The after joint, or bending of the hind leg [is called] the 
chambrel or elbow. 1847 Crate, Chambered, 

Chambrelayne, obs. form of CHAMBERLAIN. 

Chambrere, -brier, etc., obs. ff. CHAMBERER. 

Chambulle, obs. form of SHAMBLE. 

+Chame. Oés. [Cf CHsum.] A fissure, 


crack, chap. 
1559 Morwync Zvonym. 342 Good for the chames or 
chinkes of the skin. 


Chamel(le, obs. form of CAMEL. 


Chameleon (kam/‘lion). Forms: (4 gamelos, 
camle), 4-9 camelion, 6 chamelion, camal- 
lian, chameleon), 7 camelian, 6-9 chamelion, 
cameleon, chameleon, 6- chameleon. See 
also CAMELION, CAMLE. [a. L. chameleon, a. 
Gr. xapa:Aéwy the chameleon, f. xapuei on the 
ground, dwarf+Aéwv a lion. The usual spelling 
down to the present century was camelion ; came- 
leon being also common after 1700; in senses 
3, 4 chameleon is now frequent. ] 

1. A saurian reptile of the genus Chamaleo, 
family Chamaleontdx, small lizard-like creatures, 
distinguished by a prehensile tail, long tongue, 
eyes moving independently, and covered each with 
a single circular eyelid, but esp. by their power 
of changing the colour of the skin, ‘varying 
through different shades of yellow, red, gray, 
brown, and dull inky blue’ (Carpenter Zoology 
1847). From their inanimate appearance, and 
power of existing for long periods without food, 
they were formerly supposed to live on air. These 
attributes made the name famous and familiar to 
many who knew nothing else of the animal. 

1340 Ayenb. 62 Ase be gamelos pet leueb by pe eyr and 
na3t ne hep ine his roppes bote wynd, and hep eche manere 
colour pet ne heb non his o3en. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 133 
Lich unto the camelion, Whiche upon every sondry hewe 
That he beholt he mote newe His colour. c1goo Maunoey. 
xxviii. 289 Manye Cainles.. He may chaunge him in to 
alle maner of coloures that him list, saf only in to réd 
and white. 1547-64 Bautowin Afor. Philos. (Palfr.) vii. 8 
As a camelion hath all colors save white, so hath a flat- 
terer all points save honestie. 1555 Eorn Decades W. Ind. 
(Arb.) 122 A straunge beast..a kynd of Chameleon. 
1600 RowLanps Lett, Humours Blood xvii. 23 Can men 
feede like Camelions, on the ayer? 1602 SHaks. //az. ut. 
ii. 98 Avnzg. How fares our Cosin Hamlet? Haz. Excel- 
lent Ifaith, of the Camelions dish: I eate the Ayre promise- 
cramm’d. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 360 A Chamelion is a 
Creature about the Bignesse of an Ordinary Lizard... His 
Tongue of a marvellous Length in respect of his Body. 
1648 Hunting of Fox 45 Camelions, which change with 
every object. a1700 Dryoen (J.) The thin chameleon, fed 
with air, receives The colour of the thing to which he 
cleaves. 1727 Pore 7h, on Var. Subj. in Swift's Wks. 
1755, II. 1. 224 The camelion, who is said to feed upon 
nothing but air, hath of all animals the nimblest tongue. 
1786 tr. Beckfora’s Vathek (1868) 38 Carathis..like a cha- 
meleon, could assume all possible colours. 1820 SHELLEY 
Prom. Unb. w. i. 483 As a lover or a cameleon Grows like 
what it looks upon. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop 166 The.. 
meagre aspect of the place would have killed a chameleon, 

2. fig. (esp. = inconstant or variable person.) 

1586 Jas. VI in Ellis Ovig. Lett. 1. 224 II]. 21, 1 praye 
you not to takk me to bea Camelion. 1591 SHaxs. 72wo 
Gent. 1. i. 178 Though the Cameleon Loue can feed on the 
ayre. 1606 Dekker Sev. Sins 1. (Arb.) 13 The Politick 
Bankrupt is .. a Cameleon, that can put himselfe into all 
colours. 1616 Butcokar s.v., Men that are inconstant and 
fickle are sometimes called Chameleons. 1797 GoowINn 


CHAMELEONIC. 


Enquirer tv. 33, 1 find myself a sort of intellectual came- 
lion. 1866 Mottey Dutch Rep. n.i. 127 We wasachame- 
leon to the hand which fed him. He coloured himself, as 
it were, with the King’s character. 

3. Bot. The name of two plants: White Cha- 


meleon, Car/ina gummifera; Black Chameleon, 


Cardopalium corymbosum. 

1g5r Turner /ferdal t. H iva, It hath leues ofchaineleon, 
or Hecuer then the whyte thystel and thycker. 1578 Lyre 
Dodoens ww. \vit. 517 Of the Thistel Chameleon... Chamaeleon 
is of two sortes, the white and the blacke. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny \1. 124 The reason why this herb is named Chamz- 
leon, is by occasion of the variable leaues which it beareth. 
1673 Ray Journ. Low C. (1738) II. 194 The black Chamz:- 
lion with its handsome blue colour’d tops. ee tr. Pomet's 
Hist, Drugs 1. 4x The White Chameleon or Little Chardon. 

4. Astron. One of the southern circumpolar 


constellations, lying between Apus and Mensa. 

1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 66/2 The following is the list of 
Bayer's constellations... Mydrus, Chameleon, Apis. . 

5. Chem. Mineral chameleon or chameleon mi- 
neral [cf. F. caméléon minéral], a name given to 
manganate of potassium (K, Mn O,), the solution 
of which in water changes colour, on exposure to 
the air, from deep green to deep purple, owing to 
the formation of the permanganate (K Mn O,). 
1816 Accum Chem. Tests (1818) 461 The cameleon is evi- 
dently formed of potash and oxide of manganese. 1869 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. 234 Hence its common name of min- 
eral chamelion. 1873 Wittiamson Chem, (ed. 3) § 194 ‘This 
change of colour obtained for the salt the name mineral 
chameleon. : 7 
6. attrib, and Comb. a. stmple attrib., as cha- 
meleon fare, hue. b. quasi-adj, Resembling the 
chameleon, chameleon-like. 

1687 Dryben //ind § 7. tu. 788 Conscience is then your 
plea..But yours ts much of the cameleon hue, To change 
the dye with every different view. 1793 Hotcrorr tr. 
Lavater's Physiogn, xxix. 143 Such cameleon minds can be 
at one moment great, at another conteinptible, 1837 Haw- 
THORNE Twice Told T. (1842) 419 A chameleon spirit, with 
no hue of itsown. 1840 Hoop Avimansegg xxiii, Her very 
first draught of vital air, It was not the common chameleon 
fare. 1856 Miss Mutock 7. //alifax 231 Her chameleon 
power of seizing and sunning herself in the delight of the 
moment. : 

c. Comb., as chameleon fly, a dipterous insect, 
Stratiomys chameleon; chameleon grass, the 
striped variety of Phalaris arundinacea or other 
grasses; chameleon-like a. 

1598 Gerarp fferbal i. xix. §2.25 Gramen striatum, or 
Gramen pictum ;in English the Furrowed grasse, the white 
Chameleon grasse,or straked grasse. 1802 BincLey A vii. 
Biog. (1813) I11. 3x9 The chamaleon fly..is one of our most 
common two-winged insects. 

Chameleon, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. 
To cause to change its hue like a chameleon. 

1885 G. Merepiti Diana 1. i. 18 This lady did not 
‘chameleon’ her pen from the colour of her audience. 

Chameleonic (kim/:lzgnik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -I¢.] Chameleon-like; given to change, in- 
constant, 

1821 Suecrey Let. Mr. & Mrs. Gisborne 13 July, Poets— 
the best of them, are a very cameleonic race. 1870 Graphic 
17 Sept. 270/3 The Parisians..chameleonic as they may be 

© Not tire of their rulers in four days. 

Chame'leonize, v. vare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.] intr. To play the chameleon; to change 
colour like a chameleon. 

1599 Nasue Lent. Stuffe 5: How from white to redde you 
camelionized. 1623 CocKErAM, Camelionize, to change Into 
many colours, 1656 BLount Glossogr., Camelionize, to live 
by the Aire..or change colour. 

Chame‘leon-like, a. and adv. Like, or after 
the manner of, a chamcleon. 

1589 Pasguils Ret. A iv, Chamalion like, capable of any 
faith saue the right. 1629 SymMer Sfir. Poesie u. vi. 39 
Those that Chama:leon-like are puffed up with the winde 
of pride. a16s2 J. Smitu Se?. Disc. viii. 397 Chameleon- 
like Christians, 1703 Maunprece Journ. Ferus. (1732) 12. 
1837 CartyLe Fr. Xev. 1.11. 11. vi. 334 He as usual will go 
wavering chameleonlike; changing colourand purpose with 
the colour of his environment. 

Chamelet, obs. form of CAMLET. 

Chamell(e, chameyle, chamelot, chame- 
mile, chamer, obs. ff. CameL, CamLet, Caso- 
MILE, CHAMRER. 

Chamfer (tfe'mfor), s4. Also 7 chamfre. 
(app. ad. F. chanfrein, formerly also chamfrain, 
chanfrain, -frin, ‘a chanfcring or a channel, 
furrow, hollow gutter, or streake in stone-worke, 
ete.” (Cotgr.), f. OF. chanfraindre to CHAMFER. 
It is possible that the Fr. cham/frain directly gave 
the Eng. CHAMFERING, and that from this, taken 
as a vbl. sb., chamfer vb. and sb. were educed. 

The connexion of the two senses is unexplatned; sense 1 
ae to be the earlier (cf. the vb. and derivatives). 

(Gwilt, Archit. 928, cites sense 2 from a MS. of 1475, but 
apparently in error.)] 

+1. A small groove, channel, guttcr, furrow, such 
as may be cut in wood or stone. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp /éiny 1. 442 The Alexandrine Figs are of 
the blacke kind, hauing a white rift or chamfre. 1609 — 
Amm, Marcell, xxin. iv. 223 a full of chamfers and 
teeth [yuultifido ferro). 1 VELYN Silva (1776) 197 
Those pretty undulations and chamfers which we so fre- 
quently find in divers woods. 1708 Kersey, Cham/fer or 
Chamfret, a small Gutter, or Furrow upon a Pillar, etc. 
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2. The surface produced by bevelling off a 
square edge or corner equally on both sides; if 
made concave, it is called a hollow or concave 
chamfer. 

[Not in Pintiirs, Buount, Kersey, Bairey, Jonson, or 
Topp.] 1844-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Chamifer, the arris 
of anything originally right-angled cut aslope or bevel. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1, xxii. § 8 You may see the 
straight chamfer on most lamp-posts, and pillars at rail- 
way stations, it being the easiest to cut: the concave 
chamfer requires more care, and occurs generally in well 
finished but simple architecture. 1851 Turner Dom. Archit. 
II. ii. 30 It has a round moulding instead of the hollow 
chamfer. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 82 The jambs are 
square, with a slight chamfer. 1881 J/echanic § 346. 

3. (Sce quot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 50 The chamfering tool 
with which the aris is removed is often spoken of as a 
‘chamfer’. 

Chamfer (tfx'mfo1), v. Also 6 chamfure, 
chaunter, 7 champher, chanfer. (sce prec. sb. 
OF. had chanfraindre, pa. pple. chanfrain! ; mod. 
F. has chanfreiner, to chamfer. The latter clement 
of OF. chanfraindre appears to be fraindre:—L. 
JSrangére to break ; and the whole may be cantum 
Srangere, chant fraindre, to break the edge or 
side (less likely champ frarndre to break the field).] 


1. ¢rans. To channel, flute, furrow. 

1865-73 [see CHAMFERED]. 1598 Fiorio, /ucanclfare..to 
chamfure or make hollow. 160r Hottann Pliny 1. 385 
The said stone or kernell of the Date..along the back hath 
a_ cut or deep slit chamfered in (as it were) between two 
pillowes. 1620 Davirs Past. to W. Browne, Looke how 
breme Winter chamfers Earths bleeke face. 1708 Kersry 
s.v., The Stalks of certain Plants are..said To be Cham- 
fer'd, when they have Marks upon them like such Furrows. 
1820 Mair 7 yro's Dict. (ed. 10) 374 Sfrfo..to chamfer 
timber or stone. 

2. To cut away or reduce (a square cdge or 
arris) so as to replace it by a plane surface with 
two oblique angles; to bevel away, off 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ut. r111/1 Champher is to take 
the square edge of a stone off Bevile ways. 1800 HEerscuEL 
in Phil. Trans. XC. 498 The holes..are chamferred away 
on the under side. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 44 Beauty and 
convenience alike wonld suggest chamfering or rounding 
off the angles. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven, 1. xxii. §8 An 
amputated corner is said to be chamfered. 

Chamfered (t{c'mfoid), fp/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Channelled, fluted, furrowed, grooved. arch. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaur., Striatus, chamfered, chanelled. 
1579 SPENSER S/icf/. Cal. Feb., Comes the breme winter 
with chamfred browes, Full of wrinkles and frosty furrowes. 
1657 W. Cotes ddam in Eden ccci. 565 A stalk .. straked 
or chamfered. 1822 A/onthly Mag. LII1. 395 A horn, 
chamfered or fluted longitudinally. 

2. Bevelled off (as a square angle), having the 
arris replaced by a plane. 

¢1990 Imison Sch. Art I. 21 Chisels, and other edge tools, 
which are chamfered only on one side. 1793 Sir G. Suuck- 
BuRGH in PAil. Trans. UXXXIII. gt alt ie as well as 
every other adjusting screw throughout the instrument, 
have chamfered heads. 1862 acm. Afag. Apr. 529 The 
solid stone piers, with chamfered angles. 

Chamfering (t{e'mforin), v4/. sb. [see CHam- 
FER v. and sé,: possibly cham/fering is the earliest 
word, and directly ad. F. chamfrein, -frin.] 

+1. Channelling, fluting, grooving; concr, = 
CHAMFER 56.1. Obs. 

1565-73 CoorER 7hesaur., Strio. .to make rabates, chanels, 
or chamfering in stone or timber. 1580 HottyBanp 7 vreas. 
Fr. Tong, Caneler, to make rabates, chanels, a chaunfering 
in Stone or Timber. 1611 Corvat Crudities 24 The roofe 
.. vaulted with very sumptuous frettings or chamferings. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.s.v. Corniche, Vhe Composite 
[Pillar . with its Channels or Chamferings. 

2. The bevelling of a right-angled edge; a cut- 
ting aslope ; concr. = CHAMFER 50. 2. 

1727-31 Baitey Il, Chamfering, chamfrat‘ning (in Car- 
pentry, etc.) is the cutting the edge or end of anything 
aslope or bevel. 185x Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xvi. § 9 The 
splaying or chamfering of the jamb of the larger door. 

3. atirib, and Comé., as chamfering-bit, -tool. 

1g80 Baret dAfy. C 310 To make chamfering rabates, or 
chanels in stone or timber. 1884 F. Britten Watch & 
Clockm, 83 Marked... with a pointed drill or chamfering tool. 

+Chamfery, ¢. or adv. Obs. rare—".  [f. 
CHAMFER+-¥.] Chamfer-wise, channel-wise. 

1583 StanyHurst Poems (Arb.) 137 With rent rocks cham- 
ferye sharded. 3 

Cha'mfrain, -fron. arch. Also 5 shaw- 
fron, shamfron, 6 chaufrayne, 7 -frain, 9 cham- 
frain, -fron, (champfrein); see also CHAFFRON 
and its variants. [a. OF, chaufrain, chanfrain 
(Cotgr. has both), in mod.F. chan/rein, of unknown 
origin. (Certainly quite a distinct word from chan- 
Jrein, CHAMFER.) The corruptions CHEVERONNE 
and CHIEFFRONT occur in 15th and 16th c.] 

The frontlet of a barded or armed horse. 

1465 A/ann. & Househ, Exp. 287 To hym that made the 
shawfron, iiijs. t}d. /éfd. 288 shamfron. 1530 Pasar. 204/t 
Chaufrayne, a pece of harnesse for a horse, chau/rain. 
1688 R. Hotme Avmoury 1. 4 Plumes, bards, chaufrains, 
copageons. 1820 Scotr /vanhoe ii, His gallant war-horse 
..fully accoutred for battle, with a chamfron or plaited 
head-piece upon his head. 1840-5 Barua /ugol. Leg.(1877) 
360 Grey Dolphin’s chamfrain more than once dipped be- 
neath the wave. 1884 S¢. Yames’s Gaz. 20 June 11/2 A 
champfrein, chased with a combat of two horsemen. 
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CHAMOIS. 


+ Chamfrai-ning. Oés. rare—°. = CHAMFER- 
ING 2,q.v. Chamfre, obs. variant of CuaMren, 


+Cha:mfret, v. Obs. {? derivative of Cram. 
PER v.; not in French.) =CHAMFEH v. 2. 

1611 Cotcr., Braser, to skue or chamfret, viz. to slope the 
edge of a stone. /bidf., -:mbrasé..skued, or chamfretted 
fbtd., Embrasure ..the skuing, splaying, or chamfretting 
ofa doore, or window. 

(These quotations show the first appearance of what is 
now the current sense of chamfer.) 

t+ Cha'mfret, 5d. Obs. [see prec.) =CHaMFER 
sh. t. (Perh. only a dictionary error.) 

1708 Kersey, Chamfer or Chamfret (in Architects, a 
small Gutter or Furrow upon a Villar, etc. And so, asa 
variant of Cuamrer sé., in Baiwey 1721, etc., JouNsun 1755, 
Craic, Wepsier, etc. 

Chaming: sec Kaminc. 

tChamite. Ods. [f. Cuama and -1Te.J) A 
fossil shell of the family Chamacer. 

1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. i. 245 The petrifactions found in 
sandstone are most commonly orthoceratites, chamuites, 
tellinites, etc. 18r2 Pinkerton /’etrad. 1. 489 White shells, 
brittle, of the class of chamites, and screw-shells. 

Chamite, -itic, =]{asirr, -iT1¢. 

Chamlet(t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of CamLrtT. 

Chammed, chamming: sce Citas v. 

Chammer, obs. f. CHAMBER, CHIMERE. 

Chammerlayne, obs. f. CHAMBERLAIN. 

+Cha'mmish, 2. O/s. Of or pertaining to 
a CHAM or Kuan. Chammish Majesly: the 
Great Khan; the Emperor of China. 

3813 Examiner 26 Apr. 266/2 We think the Chammish 
Majesty, and the Mandarin dignity were. .libelled. 

Chammydnesse, obs. form of CAMMEDNESS. 

Chamoemile, -mel], obs. ff. CasostiLe. 

Chamoil, obs. form of CAMEL. 

Chamois ( fa-moi, fz'mi, || famwa). Forms: 
sce below. [a. F. chamots (16th c. in Littré , 
prob. from Swiss Romanic: in Tyrolese camozza, 
camozsz, Piedm. camossa, camoss, mod.Pr. camous, 
Rumansch camuotsch, chamotsch (Diez); It. ca- 
mozza, camoscio ‘cf. camoscta chamois leather ; 
Sp. camuza, gamusza, Pg. camuga, camurga. YPre- 
sumably of the same origin as OJ{G. and MHG. 
gamz, mod.G. gemse; but the relations between 
the Teutonic and Romanic words have not been 
ascertained, and no etymology is known either in 
Latin or Teutonic. See Diez, Littré, Kluge. 

The English form chamoy, chamoi, was doubtless partly 
at least due to the final -s being taken as a plural ending. 
The name of the animal is now always written chamois; 
but sense 2 is still frequently shammy and shamoy.| 

1, (Forms: 6 shamoye, 7 shamois(e, sham- 
mois, 7-8 shamoys, § shammoy, chamoi. 6- 
chamois.) A capriform antelope (4. rupicafra 
ot Rupicapra tragus). the only representative of 
the antelopes found wild in Europe; it inhabits 
the loftiest parts of the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, 
and other mountain ranges of Europe and Asia. 

Its size is that of a full-grown goat; it is covered with 
brown hair, and has horns, about six inches long, which 
rise straight above the head, bending back so as to form 
complete hooks. Its agility and keenness of scent make 
its chase most difficult and exciting. (The ‘chamois’ of 
the English Bible is probably a moutilon.) 

xs60 Biste (Genev.) Deut. xiv. 5 The vnicorne, and the 
wilde oxe, and the chamois [1535 Coverp. camelion], 1598 
Frorio, J/uffri, a kind of beast like a shamoye or wild 
goate. 160r Hortanno Pliny II. 332 The wilde Shamois. 
1623 CockERAM ul, A wilde Goate, Shamoise. 1704 Collect. 
Voy. (Churchill) ILI. 44/2 The Animals called Guanaco’s, 
Chamoi’s, or Wild-Goats. 1728 Scueucuzer in Pil. Trans. 
XXXV. 59: A Height, which the .. Shamoys themselves 
scarce venture to ascend. 1774 Gotpss. Nat. //ist, 11. 38 
‘The shammoy is to be found only in rocky and mountainous 
places, 1783 Arsswortu Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, A chamoise. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn, France I. 38, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a chamois ata distance, 1871 Darwin Disc. 
Aan. iv. (1885) 100 Rabbits stamp loudly on the ground 
with their hind-feet as a signal! Sheep and chamois do 
the same with their fore-feet. — : 

b. atfrib. and Comdé.; also chamois-like a. & adv. 

1s80 Hottysanp 7 reas, Fr. Tong, A Chamoise skinne. 
1849 Scort Anne of G.ii, 1 am no chamois-hunter. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countr, 1.103 A chamois-hunting 
ditty. 21835 Mrs. Hemans Shepherd in Poems (1875) 512 
The courage and the grace Foster'd by the chamois-chase. 
1875 B. Taytor Faust m. II. 217 Chamois-like dost thou 
aspire? 

¥. (Forms: 6 shameuse, shamway, 6 7 sha. 
moyes, 7 chamoyse, chamoy, chammois, 7 
shamois, shamoy, chamois ; also SHAMMY, q-¥. 
Originally, a leather, prepared from the skin of the 
chamois; now applied to a soft, pliable lcather 
prepared from the skins of shecp, goats, deer, 
calves, and the split hides of other antmals. More 
fully chamois- \shamoy-, shammy-. leather, sec 
quots. a. below. 

a. 1575 Turpery. Falconurie 140 Of shameuse leather or 
soft calves leather or such other leather as maye bee gentle 
and plyaunte to hir legge. 1588 R. Parke ir. Mendoza's 
Hist. China 328 Hides and shamway skins very well dressed 
1668 Rotie Adridyr. 63 He hath cozened you, and hath 
sold you Lamb-skins instead of Shamoys-skins. 1822 [miso 
Se. & Art Il. 347 Pieces of soft shamoy leather. 1827 
Farapay Chem. Manip. xx. 539 Squeeze it through a piece 
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of shamois leather. 1877 BrackmMore Lrema lili, What she 
had kept for years in a bag of chamois-leather. 

b. 1588 R. Parke tr. JWendoza’s Hist. China 334 
Many mantles, and shamwayes very well dressed. 1594 
Buiunpevir £verc. v. iii. (ed. 7) 533 Buffe, Shamoyes, 
striped Marokines. 1611 Beaum. & FL. Scornf. Lady 
u.it, Let thy bounty Clap him in shamois. 1633 Batt. 
Lutzex in Hari, Afisc. (Malh.) IV, The king .. forthwith 
called for a new sute of chammois. 1693 Evetyn De da 

Quint. Compl. Gard. YW. 114 Shreads of Sheep’s-Skin, or 
Shamoy. 1720 Stow’s Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xi. 
292/1 Rams skins and sheep skins sold for right shamoises 
..to the wrong and hindrance of the buyer. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) 3. 11. iii. 307 The leather called shammoy 
is made also from [the skins] of the tame goat, the sheep 
and the deer. 1831 CARLYLE A/ésc. 11. 231 Softer than the 
softest shamoy. 1837 Gorinc & Pritcuarp AZicrogr. 20 A 
bit of chamois or wash-leather perfectly free from dust. 

c. attrib. as namc of a material. 

1603 Florio Afontaigne (1632) 145 Plaine chamoy-jerkins. 
1638 SHiRLEY Mart. Soldier u. i. in Bullen O. P. 1. 190 A 
Shamoyes Doublet. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6255/2 Chamoy 
Shooes. 1825 Scott Setrothed xvi, His war-worn shamoy 
doublet. : 

3. Of the colour of this leather, yellowish brown 
or fawn-coloured. 

1882 Garden 24 June 436/1 Mdme. Serret, creamy white, 
suffused with chamois. 1887 Pall A/all G. 2 May 13/2 
It is..yellow—or, as stamp collectors might say—chamois 
in colour. 

Hence Chamois (also shamois, chamoy) v. [F. 
chamotser], to prepare leather in imitation of the 
chamois skin. Chamoised #f/. a., made of, or 
dressed like, chamois-leather. 

1620 SHELTON Quzx. TV. v. (R.) Don Quixote..put on his 
chamoiz’d apparel, and his boots. 1727-52 CHAMBERS Cyci. 
s.v. Shamuzzy, Manner of Shamoising, or of preparing sheep, 
goat, or kid-skins in oil, in imitation of Shammy. 1804 
W. Nicuorson Froud. Nat. Phil. IX. 251 (ztde) Account of 
a Memoir on Chamoying of Leather. 

Chamois, var. CamMois a. Obs. pug(nose), pug- 
nosed. 

Chamoisite ( fmwazait). [Named 1820 from 
Chamoisoz, in the Valais, where first found.) A 
hydrous silicate of iron often occurring in grains. 

1832 SHEPARD J/77. 123 Chamoisite appears to be an im. 
pure variety. 1868 Dana AZi2. 511. 

Chamolet, obs. form of CAMLET, 

Chamomile, -mel, variant of CAMOMILE. 

+ Chamoy-nosed, a. = Camow-, camois-nosed. 

1598 Frorio, S2/o, he that hath a nose crooked upward, 
a flat chamoy nosed fellow. 

+Champ, 54.1 Ods. [a. F. champ in same 
senses:—L. camp-um field: cf. Camp sd.2] 

+1. A field. Champ clos, champ of battle: the 
ground set apart and enclosed for a judicial duel, 
single combat, or tourney ; also, a battle-field. 

c1300 A. Adis. 5553 Kyng Alisaunder his armes nam. .So 
dude kyng Porus, saunz faile, And comen hem to chaumpe 
bataile. 14.. Czrcumcis. (Tundale’s Vis. 96) In champ[c]los 
hardy as lyon. c¢1450 Voc. in Wr..Wileer 603 Planicies, 
anglice Playn e¢ etzam in panno anglice dicttur Champe. 
1475 CAXTON Yasox 21 b, I offre myself allone ayenst viii 
the best knightes. .for to fyght in Champe cloos. 1489 — 
Faytes of A, .ix. 250 To befight hys enemye within a 
clos felde whiche men calle champ of bataylle. 1816 KEat- 
INGE Trav. (1817) I. 161 The Moors of Spain are one of the 
most extraordinary nations that ever appeared..on the face 
of nature, or in the chap clos of politics. 


2. Her. The field of a shield. 

c 1320 Sir Benes p73 Pe champe of gold ful wel 1-di3t Wib 
fif lables of seluer brizt. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy i. xxii, 
His shielde..The champe of asure wrought full craftly. 

3. Zapestry. The cloth which forms the ground 


on which the embroidery is worked. 

aso Acts of Christ, MS. Addit. 11307 f. 97 (Halliw.) 
The chaumpe it was of red camelyn. 1539 in /xzv. Roy. 
Wardr. (1815) 36 (Jam.) Ane coit of quhite dammes with the 
champ of gold. 1597 MontcomERiE Cherry & Sl. 334 In 
tirles dornik champ. : 

4. a, The ‘ground’ in painting. b. ‘ The field 
or ground on which carving is raised’ (Oxf. Gloss. 
Arch.). 

1573 Art of Limming 8 If you wil make a black vesture, 
take and laye firste a champe of light blacke mingled [with] 
white Leade. 

5. = Camp sb.? 14. 

1673 Ray Fourn. Low C. (1738) 11.66 They..go to work 
in the streets, in the next Champ if any be near. 

Champ (tJemp), 54.2 [f. CHamp z.] 

1. a. The action of champing. b. dza/. or slang. 
‘ Feeding’, appetite. 

1604 Friar Bacon's Proph. in Hazl. EE. P. P.1V. 281 
Lowre, and poute, and chafe, and champe, Brings all the 
household in a dampe. 1816 Byron Szege of Cor. xxii, 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit. 1843 Lever 
J. Hinton \i. (1878) 328 The very monotonous champ of 
my horse feeding beside me. 1877 E. Peacock W.-W, 
Linc. Gloss. \E. D. 5.) Champ, appetite. ‘ You're off your 
champ to-day. What’s matter wi’ ye.’ 1885 W. T. Hornapy 
in Athenzum 5 Dec. 728/1 [The elephant] winds a soft juicy 
piece of it up to his mouth, and begins a measured ‘champ ! 
champ! champ!’ 

2. dial. Anything champcd or reduced to a pulp 
or soft mass ; a trampled mire. 

1825-79 JAMIESON, Champ, amire; ‘that’sa perfect champ’. 
1880 Antrim § Down Gloss., Champ, mashed potatoes. 


Champ (tfemp), 54.3 [ad. Hindi and Bengali 
champa - CWaMPac.] The timber of the Champac 
tree (Wichelia Champaca) in its varieties; also 
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, that of A/agnolia (Alichelta) excelsa. Also champ- 


wood. 

1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot.24 Magnolia excelsa has a 
valuable timber, called Champ. 1845 STocquELer Hazdbh. 
Brit. /ndia (1854) 262 The productions are, oaks..champ, 
magnolia, 1884 MiLter Plaxt-n., Champ-wood, the timber 
of Michelia Champaca and M. excelsa. 


Champ, e. dial. Firm, hard. 

1759 B. Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. 11. 124 There isa re- 
markable strait champ Foot road, or Roman way. [Martin 
was a Surrey man.] 1875 Parisn Sussex Gloss., Chanip, 
firm, hard. ‘The river has a champ bottom.’ 


Champ (tfemp), v. Also 6 chaump, 6-7 
champe, 7 and 9 da/.chomp. [Only since 16th c. 
Cham (chawm, chamb), champ, and the dial. 
chamble (Halliwell), appear all to belong to a 
primary chamé, app. closely connected or identical 
with Jam (jamb), and jamdle, to squeeze with 
violence, crush. ‘The group is not distinctly trace- 
able outside English : the Sw. dial. kamsa (tfemsa) 
to chew with difficulty (Rietz in Skeat), Skr. zambha 
jaw, tooth, and Gr. youpios grinder, molar tooth, 
have been compared; but links are wanting. 
Possibly the group is an instance of recent onoma- 
topeeia: Wedgwood gives instances showing that 
cham.b), jam(6), are natural representations of 
the action or sound of the jaws in diverse and 
distant languages. 

An ON. &ampa ‘to devour, used of a whiskered animal’ 
(Vigf.) would not give Eng. chanxzp; E. Miller's suggestion 
of derivation from F. champ field is devoid of basis.] 

1. trans. To crush and chew by vigorous and noisy 


action of the jaws; to munch. Also with 2. 

1530 Patscr. 480/2, I champe a thing small bytwene my 
tethe, 7e masche. a1555 Braprorp IV&ks. (1848) 79 You 
are his birds.. he will broach you and eat you, chaw yon 
and champ you. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 738 Betel is but 
champed in the Mouth with a little Lime. 1638 Featty 
Transubst, 129, 1 Berengarius doe beleeve the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to be sensually..broken and champt by 
the teeth of the faithfull. 1751 SMottert Per. Pic. (1779) IV. 
xci. 92 That I might be a real ass, and champ thistles on 
some comnion. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 348 This ferocity which champs us up. 1864 
Tennyson Sfec. Transl. [liad 21 Champing golden grain 
the horses stood. 

Jig. 1563-87 Foxe A. & M. (1684) III. 736 Although he 
did well understand Latin, yet should he understand few 
words thereof; the Priests do so champ them and chaw 
them. 1644 Hume Hist. Douglas To Rdr. (Jam.) Clip not, 
nor champ not my words. : 

2. ¢rans. To bite upon (anything hard); said 
especially of a horse which impatiently bites the 
bit in its mouth. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 115 There 
stamping standes the steed, and foomy bridell fierce he 
champes. 1621 Quartes Esther (1638) 95 There stands a 
steed, and champs his frothy steele. 1797 Gopwin £x- 
gutrer 1. xvi. 156 A well-mettled horse [will] champ the bit. 
18z0 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. I. 205 The very horses champed 
their bits. 1838 D. JerRotp Mex of Char., Fob Pippins ii, 
Sir Scipio—speechless and champing foam. 1858 SiNGLE- 
Ton Virgil Y¥. 448 Who..had fallen In death, and with 
his mouth once champed the earth. i 

3. intr. or absol. To make a biting and chewing 
action or movement with the jaws and teeth. 

1558 Puarr xeid 1v. (R.) The palfrey..on the fomy bit 
of gold with teeth he champes. 1583 STANyHURST 7zezs 
iv. (Arb.)99 On byt gingled he chaumpeth. 1613 Haywarp 
Norm. Kings 198 To swallow downe that morsel which had 
bene so unpleasant..to champe on. 1679 CrownE Azd. 
Statesman wi. 35 He has nothing but his bit to champ on. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles 1. xv, The war-horse..Champs, till 
both bit and boss are white. 1852 THackeray Esmond 1. 
xiii, Horses. .champing at the bit. 

Jig. 1585 App. Sanpys Sera. (1841) 318 He that foolishly 
champeth upon those griefs, which wisdom would have be 
swallowed, ¢1645 HowetL Lett. (1650) I. 20 The citadel 
here .. serves asa shrewd curb unto her [the town] which 
makes her chomp upon the bit. 

+4. trans. To gnash (the teeth), close (the jaws) 
with violence and noise. Ods. 

1775 Apair Amer. Ind. 309 They [bears] gallop up a tree, 
champing their teeth. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 91 
The famish’d brood Clenched their sharp claws, and 
champ’d their beaks for blood. 

5. To make (bullets) jagged by biting. 

1645 FuLLeR Good Th. in Bad T, (1841) 55 How devilish 
were those men, who..first found the champing and em- 
poisoning of bullets. 1655 — CA. //zst. 1. 45 When the 
half-famished Souldier, rather for spight then hunger, will 
champ a bullet. 1678 7 rials Jreland 24 Grove would have 
had the Bullets to be Champt for fear that..if the Bullets 
were Round, the Wound.. might be Cured. 

6. Sc. To crash, mash, pound with a pestle or 
the like (potatoes, sand, etc.) ; to crush or trample 
under foot, as men or beasts do. 

1788-1805 [see CHAMPED]. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Antbr. 
Wks. 1855 I. 265 Like the red arm o’ a hizzie champ- 
ing rumblidethumps. 1837 CartyLeE Fy. Rev. 1. wu. vili, 
The whole ground .. of your existence champed into a 
inud of sensuality. 1863 [see CHampine véd. sb.). ATod. Se. 
A potato-champer to champ potatoes. The box was champit 
to atoms by the crowd. The cattle champ the ground 
round the watering trough. 


Champac (tfa'mpxk, t{e'mpzk), Also cham- 


packa, tsjambac, champak, chumpak, -puce. | 


{a. lind. champak, Bengali champaka, Skr. 
champakd, and allied Indian vernacular forms.] 


CHAMPAIGN. 


A species of Magnolia (Afichelia Champaca), a 
beautiful Indian tree, bearing orange-coloured 
highly fragrant flowers; held in high esteem by 
the natives of India. 

€1770 Sir W. Jones Bot. Observ. Wks. 1807 V. 129 The 
strong aromatick scent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought offensive to the bees, who are never seen on its 
blossoms. 1772-84 Cook Vay.(1790) 1.283 The champacka 
smells*somewhat like a jonquil. 1815 Moore Ladla R, 
(1862) 25 Blest again to hold In her full lap the champac’s 
leaves of gold. 1819 SHELLEY Lines to Ind. Air, The 
Champak odours fail. 1839 Pexuy Cycl. XIV. 290/2 In 
Bengal the air is often perfumed with the fragrance of the 
Tsjambac. 1879 E. Arnotp Zé. Asia u. (1881'24 Pleasant 
at seed-time, when the champaks bud. 

Champagne (fémpéi'n). Also 7 champane, 
7-8 -pain -paign, (8 shampine), 7-9 -paigne. 
{see CHAMPAIGN, CAMPAIGN.] The name of a 
province of eastern France ; hence, a well-known 
wine of different varieties, white and red, and still 
or sparkling, made in this district. 

1664 Butter Hd. 11. 1. (ed. 1689) 570 Drink ev'ry Letter 
on’t in Stum, And make it brisk Campaign [later edd. 
champaign] become. 1676 ETHEREDGE A7an of Mode\v. i, 
Then sparkling Champaigne, Puts an end to their reign. 
@ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. Beh) Poenis (1775) 159 French 
kick-shaws, cellery, and Champain. 1697 Praise of Yorksh. 
Ale, Other Liquors fine, Rasberry Wine..and Shampine. 
1718 Freethinker No. 107 Sprightly young Fellows, who 
drink Champagne. 1795 Burke Scarcity Wks. VII. 413 
Wits inspired with champaign and claret. 1814 Scott 
Wav. xx, Excellent claret and champagne were liberally 
distributed. 1833C. Reppine Hist. Mod. Wines 72 Though 
in England most people understand by Champagne only 
wine which effervesces, this. .is an error. 1875 HAMERTON 
Intell. Life 1. i. 45 A young mechanical genius on whom 
the sight of a locomotive acted exactly like a bottle of 
champagne. 

b. attrib. and Comdb., as champagune-bottle, -cork, 
-cup, -glass, -tweezers ; also champagneless ad). 

1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 101 A faint redish colour like 
Champane wine. 1868 Isap. Saxon Five Years Gold. Gate 
266 Chanipanne cone flew freely. 1882 Sat. Rev. 17 June 
762/2 Everything. .is in favour of the champagne-makers. 

Hence (chiefly zonce-words) Champa‘gne v., to 
drink champagne (cf. 4o wine). Champa‘gnish, 
Champa‘gny adjs., resembling champagne or its 
exhilarating qualities ; so Champa‘gniness. 

1814 Byron Let. Moore 9 Apr., We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two. a@1845 Hoop Public Dinner 115 [You] 
hear rather plainish A sound that’s champaignish, 185. 
C. Bepe Verd. Green u. ix, Similar champagney reasons. 
1882 Macu. Mag. XLVI. 67 That peculiar champagney feel 
of mountain air. 1886 G. M. Fenn This Alan's Wife in Gd. 
IVords 583 The light champagny atmosphere. 1884 JeEr- 
FERIES in Padi Mali G.8 Aug. 4 A warm sweet air, light 
and brightness and champagniness. 

Champaign (tfx'mpéin: see below), sd. & a. 
Forms: & champeyn(e, 5-7 -ayne, -aine, (6 
chaumpain, -ayne, champeine, -ant, 6-7 
-eigne, 7 champan), 6-9 -aigne, -ain, 7-9 
champagne, 7- champaign. [ME. champayue, 
champaigne, a. OF. champaigne (= It. campagna, 
Sp. campata, Pg. campanha):-—L. Campania 
‘plain, level country’, spec. the name of the rich 
and level province of Italy lying south-west of the 
Tiber, afterwards specially distinguished as Cam- 
pagna de Roma; in later Latin (e.g. by Gregory 
of Tours, ¢575) applied to many similar tracts, 
and as a common noun ; f. camp-us level field. 

Taken into Eng. not in the Norman or North Fr. form 
campaigne, but in that of central Fr. The pronunciation 
with tf- and stress on first syllable is exemplified already in 
14th c. in alliterative verse. The same accentuation is 
shown by all English poets from Shakspere to Tennyson 
and Browning ; but occasional instances with the stress on 
the second syllable appear in the roth c., and some even 
identify the word in pronunciation with champagne, as if it 
were from modern French, Webster and Worcester have 
this pronunciation only. 

In the 26th c. there arose a variant champion, CHAMPIAN, 
which in the 17th c. was much more frequent than the 
normal form. In the 17th c. the mod.F. form campagne 
was introduced, and was at length established in a differen- 
tiated military sense: see CAMPAIGN.] 

A. sb, 
1. An expanse of level, open country, a plain; 


a level field; a clearing. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 1226 To-warde Castelle Blanke he 
chesez hym the waye, Thurghe a faire champayne, undyr 
chalke hyllis. 1475 Caxton Yason 125 After many jour- 
neyes and many wayes and champaynes trauersid. a@ 1500 
Chaucer's Dreme 2044 A large pleyne Under a wode, ina 
champeyne. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 1. i. 65 With shadowie 
Forrests, and with Champains rich’d. 1644 Evetyn Mem. 
(1857) I. x05 A plain and pleasant champain. 181q Cary 
Dante's Inf. xv. 124 Who o'er Verona’s champain try their 
speed For the green mantle. 1820 Keats /saéedda xliv, 
Looking round the champaign wide. | 1832 ‘TENNYSON 
CEnone 112 And riversundered champaign clothed with 
corn. 1844 Emerson Vug. Amer. (1875) Il. 3c2 These 
rising grounds command the champaign below. 

2. (without f/. or article.) as a species of land 
or landscape: Flat, open country, without hills, 
woods, or other impcdiments. 

1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 241 In champeyne eke, and 
nygh the sees brynke. 1538 Letanp /ézz. 11. 46 Thens 10 
Miles al by Chaumpain ..to Farington, standing in a stony 
Ground in the Decline of an Hille. 1671 Micton P. &. ut. 
257 Fair Champain with less rivers interveind. 1682— //zst. 


CHAMPAIN. 


Mosc. i, Wks. (1851) 473 The whole Country is Champain. 
1868 Grapstone Juv. Mundi (1870) xv. 519 A hill-country 
is more beautiful to the eye than champaign. 

3. The champaign (without f/.): a. the level, 
open country, in opposition to the mountains and 
woods ; also, + b. the country, as opposed to town. 

1483 Caxton Gokd. Leg. 169/1 She wente thenue into the 
champeyn to a cyte named Vorulana. 1598 Barret 

Theor. Warres w. i. 99 As well of the hils .. as of the plaine 
and champain. 1640 SANDERSON 12 Serm, ad Aud, (1681) 
1]. x72 A Wild beast or a Thief may easily be discried in 
the open Champain, 1658 R. Wuite tr. Digby's Powd. 
Symp. (1660) 39 {In the town] Bands and Cuffs are fouled 
more in one day, than in ten in the Champain. 1828 Scotr 
F. M. Perth i, Where the mountains sink down upon the 
champaign, or more level land. 

+4. The open unenclosed land, as opposed to 
that partitioned into fields; the moor, fell, or 
down, unowned, or held tn common possession ; 
the common land; =CHAMPIAN 4. Obs. 

1sss Mardle Factions Pref. 10 Thei now .. conuerted the 
champeine to tillage, the plaines to pasture, etc. 1649 G. 
Daniet Trinarch., Rich. 1/, 180 Mount her hedge, ‘T’ enioy 
the Champaigne ; whilst another mournes In an enclosure. 
1649 Jer. Taytor Gr. Z-remp. u. 34 The least turfe of 
hallowed glebe is with God himself of more value than all 
the Champaigne of Common possession. 

+5. The level open country as the chief scene of 
military operations; ‘ the field’. Ods. 

1600 Ho1.ranp Livy ut. vill. 93 b, The armie of the robbers 
.. Came downe inio the champaine [casfos], and spoyled 
the territories of Preneste and Gabes. 1628 Hospes 
Thucyd. (1822) 86 Not to haue come down all the time of 
his invasion into the champagne. 1665 Mantey Grotius’ 
Low-C. Warrs 391 Philip, as soon as ever he was come 
out of the narrow wayes, into the open Champayne, was 

resently inclosed. 1875 Merivace Gen. Hest. Kome xx. 
(3879) 130 Once arrived on the Italian champain, all his 
trials would be recompensed. 

+b. Hence, A held of battle; a battle-field. 

1614 Rareicn //ist. World 1. v. iit. 457 To wish any 
second Victory, in the naked Champans about Cannz. 
1615 Heywooo 4 Prextises 1. Wks. 1874 11.221 Your bloods 
these champaines shall embrue. 1725-20 Pore //iad xvi. 
959 His bounding helmet on the champain rung. 1790 
Cowrer /diad x. 58 The bloody champain strew'd with 
arins. @ 1845 BarHam /ngol. Leg. (1877) 357 The shrill tones 
of a trumpet were heard to sound thrice from the cham- 
paign. ae ; 

+c. A military expedition into the field; = 
CAMPAIGN 3. Obs. 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 142 Attended his Father this 
Chanipaign, to instruct himself. .in the Rudiments of War. 

6. /ransf. a. Open or level expanse ; cf. field. 

1656 H. More Autid. Ath. 1. iv. 50 To view those Canipos 
natantes.. that vast Champain of Water, the Ocean. 1667 
-Mitton ?. £. v1.2 All night the dreadless Angel.. Through 
Heav'ns wide champain held his way. 1679 Confinement 
8 The wide Champain, of the milky way. 1853 Kane Gr7n- 
nell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 281 A broad champaigne of undu- 
lating ice. 

b. Even unruffled surface. 

1836 Random Recoll. Ho. Lords xiii. 288 The tranquil 
champaign of his face is seldom troubled by anything in the 
shape of undue warmth or excitement. . 

7. fig. ‘ Field’ (of view, observation, research, 
etc.) ; expanse. 

(2596-1631: see CHampian 6.] 1641 Mitton Aximadyz. 
(1851) 202 To bid you the base through the wide and dusty 
Champaine of the Councels. 1838-9 Hatras /fist. Lit. 
IIE. 111, iii. § 33 Sweeping round the Ehanipaien of universal 
science, 1863 Mrs. C. CLarxe Shaks. Char. xvi. 379 In- 
dicating the poet’s comprehension of the whole champaign, 
as it were, of acharacter. /dd. xvi. 392 Slowly spreading 
in an inert ooze over the social champaign. 

B. adj. (or alirib. use of sb.) 

tl. Of the open unenciosed country; of the 
common land. Oés. See CHamptan B. 3. 

¢ 1430 Lypa. Bochas v. xxvi. (1554) 139 a, In departing of 
chaumpayne heritages Atwene the worthy and poore. 

2. Of the nature of a champaign; level and 
open ; free from hills, woods, enclosures, ete. 

[1523-3736 : see Cuampian B.1.] 1575 Turperv. Venere 
118 Then he breaketh over the champaigne countries. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 185b, You see .. howe 
champaine a plaine lyeth open for me. 1635 N. CaRPENTER 
Geog. Del. 1. x. 178 A Champain Region Is a space of land 
either altogether voide, or scarce furnished with trees. 1725 
Braotey Fam. Dict. s.v. Surveying, To take the Plot of.. 
a large Champain Field. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. 
ind. 11, xxxvii. 59 The Temple stands on an high champain 
Ground. 1867 Rawtinson Anc. Mon. 1V. i. 33 This tract 

.. was, compared with Armenia, champaign and level. 

3. a. Of the field or open country, ficld-. b. Of 
champaign land. 

1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict. s.v. Campdl, Batdlla campdl, a 
chainpaine warre. 1649 G. Daniet Yrinarch., Hen. V, 
exciii, Not as they had fought A well-frain’d Champaigne 
Battle. 1725 Pore Odyss. tv. 821 The coursers for the 
champaign sports. 1847 Disraett Tancred 1. iv. (1871) 22 
The land..presents..a champaign view. 1863 HawTiHorNne 
Old Home, Recoil, Gifted Wor. (1879) 104 Glimpses of 
champaign scenery. 

+Champain. Oés. Also 6 -ine, -ian. [cf. 
F, champagne field, ‘ the lower third of the shield’ 
(Littré).] 

1. Her. A broken or deflected line, sometimes 
on only one side of an ordinary ; it is sometimes 
vaire, sometimes curved or enarched. 

1862 Leica Armorie (1579) 71b, He beareth a point 
champine, Or, in a fielde Tenne. Who so killeth his 
prisoner «to hint humbly yeelding) with his owne hand 
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rebateth his honor. /é¢/. 79 He beareth party per bend 
Champian, Argent and Geules. Anything set ‘in triangle 


{ 


on this cote, honoureth the same, to a great increase of | 


commendation. 1661 Mokrcan SpA. Gentry ui. vii. 78 The 
point Chaimpain was deservedly due to Siineon ae Levi, 

rethren in iniquity, for in their wrath they killed their 
prisoners. 1688 R, Home Armoury. iii. §83 Ie beareth 
Argent a Pale Champaine, or enarched on the Dexter side, 
Vert. 1708 Kersey, A Point Champain (in Heraldry) is a 
Mark of Dishonour in the Coat of one that kills a Prisoner 
of War, after he has cry’d Quarter. 

2. Arch, ‘Champain Line, in ornamental carved 
work formed of excavattons, is the line parallel to 
the continuous line, either ascending or descending’ 
(Gwilt). 

Champana : form of Sampay, a Chinese boat. 

+Cha‘mpany. Oés. Also 6 shampanie. 
{var. of Cuaspaicn; cf. A/maine, Almanie from 
OF, Alemaigne, Brillany from Brelagne, etc.] 

? The field (of combat); ? the lists: cf. Camp sé,1 

Yax1400 Morte Arth. 1822 He killez in the champanyse 
chevalrous knyghttez. 1g§.. in Nichols Progr. Q. lzz. 111. 
196 Sir Henry Lees challenge before the shampanie. 

| Champart (fanpar). [a. F. champari ‘a 
certain portion of the produce received by the 
feudal lord from land held in lease from him’ 
(Littré); in ONF. campart:—L. campi pars pait 
of the ficld. Du Cange has examples of campr- 
pars, canttars, campipartum, camparl, -um, cam- 
partagium, campipariilia, etc., etc.] 

l. The division of the produce of land; hence, 
a form of tenure or lease, in which the landlord 
Tecctves a fixed share of the produce; also, a 
charge upon land, consisting of a part of the pro- 
duce. Still in use tn the Channel Islands, 

[1292 Britton tt. ii. § 4 Mes si le seignur del arbre prenge 
autri ees en soen arbre, et il sache a qi il sount, iliert tenuz 
de les rendre, ou de garder Ies a chaumpart pur la moytd 
des issues taunt cum eus dourrount. ‘¢ras/. But if the 
owner of the tree takes another person’s bees in his tree, 
and knows whose they are, he will be bound to restore 
them, or to keep them upon terms of divided enjoyment for 
half the profit which they shall produce.] [1775 Asu, 
Chamfart, a part or portion of a large field.) ¢ 165: in 
Latham Chanel isi. 389 Vhat camparts, likewise .. be re- 
mitted and abolished. 1862 /é¢d. 111. xvi. 388 The land was 
subject to both tithe and champart,—the latter being a 
payment of every twelfth sheafofcorn. 1880 Yersey Weekly 
Press 23 Oct. 2/6 Advocate Baudains .. produced the deed 
.. which did not state that it [the land] owed champart. 

2. = CHAMPERTY 2. (? Only tn Anglo-Fr.) 

[rz9z Britton t. xxii. § 17 Ausi de nos ministres..qi avet- 
ount nul plé meyntenu a champart ou en autre manere. 
transi, Concerning our officers.. who have maintained any 
plea by champerty or in any other manner.] 

Champed (tfempt), A//. 4.1 [f. Cuamp v,. + 
-ED1,] Chewed vigorously; d/a/, pounded, mashed. 

3636 Suret. & Marku. Countr, Farm 56 To apply raw 
Wheat champed or chawed a long time. 1788 Picken 
Poems 63 (Jam.) A cog o’ champit kail. 1805 A. Scott Ox 
Potatoes Poems 154(Jam.) A wally dish o’ them weelchampit. 

+ Champed, ///. a." Obs. Sc. champit. [perh. 
f. CHAMP in sense ‘field, ground’; hence having 
raised figures on a ground of a distinct colour and 
texture; but perh. connected with prec.] Having 
raised figures ; embossed, diapered. (Jam.) 

rsor Dovctas Pal. Hon. 1. xlvi, Satine figures champit 
with flouris and bewis. 1539 /uwv. Roy. Wardr. (1815) 32 
(Jam.) Ane gowne of crammasy velvot, champit like dainmes 
with ane braid pasment of gold. 1573 in Nichols Progr. 
Q. Elz. 1, 378 Item, oone standynge cup, the bodie champt 
and cover partli christall. 1612 /uz7, in M¢tKay //¢st. 
Kilmarnock 308 Ane stand of greine chainpit curteinis. 


Champer! (tfe-mpa). [f. CHamp v. + -ER1,] 
One who, or a thing which, champs, chews, or 
mashes. In dia/. a kitchen tool for mashing 


potatoes, etc. 

1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe 25 The foure footed rablement 
of herbagers and grasse champers. 1608 MipbLETON Afad 
World u. ii, | keep champers in my house can shew your 
lordship some pleasure. 1611 Coter., Afascheur, a chawer, 
chewer; champer; eater. 31712 STEELE Sect. No. 431 P 3 
Some Name for these craving Damsels .. Trash-eaters, 
Oatmeal-chewers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-Kckers, 

Champer2, A variant of CHAMFER: tn both 
senses. 

3817 J. Puckre Club § 410. 77 The hollows above their 
{coursers’] brows, their champers, narrils, mouths, necks. 
3854 11. Mitcer Sch. ¢ Sch. xiii. (1858) 277 Along the edges 
of their upper beds he struck off a small rude champer. 

Cha-mper, v. = To CHamrer. 

3788 Smeaton in PA. Trans. LXX1X. 5 The back side 
of the upper end .. being champered or bevilled off. 

+Cha'mpertor. 0Oés. Forms: (4 chaum- 
pertor), 6 ehampertour, -partor, 7 -parter, 
(-pertour), 7-champertor. [a. Anglo-F. cham- 
parlour, in OF. champarteor, f. champarler vb., 
f. CHAMPART.] One guilty of champerty. 

{1383 Act 7 Rich. I, xv.§ x Des meyntenors des quereles 
& chaumpertors.] ¢ 1500 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 90 Mayn- 
tener of quarels, champertour, enbracer of questis, or other 
comon mysdoers. 1581 LamBarve Erren. tv. iv. (1588) 438 
A Champartour, that is to say, one that mooueth pleas 
or sutes..at his owne costes, to the end to have part of the 
land or other thing in variance. 1668 Rotte Adridgm. 53 
Thou art a comnion maintainer of Suits, and a Champertor, 
and I will have shee thrown over the Barnext Terme. 1816 
Edin. Rev. 354 Calling the plaintiff a champertor. 
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CHAMPIAN. 


Champertous (lfiempouitas), a. [f. Cram. 
PART + -0US.] Of the nature of champerty. 

a Answ,. Vind. Smectymnuus Ded. 2 This chainy ertous 
combination. 1868 J. T. Benjamin Sales Pers. Prop. (1884) 
520 Taking a transfer of an interest in litigation as a security 
1s not champertous, 

Champerty (Ifie-mpaiti). Forms: 4-5 cham- 
partie, -tye, 5 chaumpartye, champertye, 5-7 
ehampertie, 6-8 ehamparty, (7- petrie, 7- 
champerty. [Properly champarty: a deriv. of 
CHAMPART, the ending perh. due to some of the 
Latin forms, or to association with far/, farly.] 

+ 1. Division of lordship or power, partnership 
in power. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Anieht's T. 1091 Thus may ye scen pat 
wysdom ne richesse, Beauice ne Mecha strengthe, hardy- 
nesse, Ne inay with Venus holde champartie [1 dater A/S. 
maken champartie], flor as hir list the world than inay she 
gye. 

» Lydgate appears to have known the word only from 
Chaucer's phrase above, which he misunderstood, and look to 
mean ‘to hold rivalry or contest, to hold the field agasust, to 
maintain the struggle, resist’. Some of the 16th c. archaists 
followed Lydgate in his error. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. A/i2. Poems (1840) 131 Folk whiche .. Dare 
to theyr wyfes be nat contrarye .. Nor withe hem holde ne 


champartye. — Chron, Troy tt. xvi, They stande full 
assured Agayne vs all to holde chaumpartye. — Sochas 
1. ili, Against the heauen to holden champartie. /d¢a. 1. 


xviii, 3532 W. WaLter Guistard & Stsm. (1597) Bij, Yet 
mought my frailté gainst such occasions Make nochamparty, 
nor no great defence. 

2. Law. ‘The illegal procecding, whereby a party 
not naturally concerned in a suit engages to help 
the plaintiff or defendant to prosecute it, on condt- 
tion that, if it be brought to a successftl tsstie, he 
is to receive a share of the property in dispute. 

a1329 Sc. Act 1 Robert f, xxii. § 2 Nec terram seu 
aliquam rem aliam capiat, ad Champarte, ad defendendum, 
differendum, seu prolougandum jus alterius extra formam 
juris. 1467 Ord. Worcester lix. in Eng. Gutlds (1870) 400 
The attorners. .to execute ther office. .w'out mayntenaunce, 
or champertye. 1495 Act. 11 Hen. V//, c. 25 Preamb., 
Unlaufull reteynders, mayntenaunce, embrasyng, champertie 
and corrupcion. 1594 West Sysdol. 1. § 216 Maintenance 
and champarty in sutes. 1602 Futsecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 
48 There is no diversitie where a man selleth land depend- 
ing a writ petitorie of the same land, or doe giue it depend- 
ing the writ: for in both cases there is Champertie. 1755 
Carte //ist, Eng. 1V. 86 note, Sir E. Coke who being in 
danger of a prosecution .. for champarty and maintenance 
being a judge. 188: Standard 1 Aug. 5/2 Champerty is a 
bargain either with the Plaintiff or Defendant to contribute 
towards the cost of litigation, the price being a share in 
the spoil. 1882 Sfect.8 Apr. 459. 

b. An act or case of champerty. 

1450 Paston Lett. 107 1. 145 To enquere .. all... mayn- 
tenaunces, champerties, embraceries..by hem..doen. 1750 
Carte fist, Eng. 11. 452 [To] hear, and determine of all 
felonies, conspiracies, champerties, breaches of peace. 

e. fg. A combination for an evil purpose. 

3612-5 Br. Hatt Contempl. N. 7. 1. v, A combination 
and hellish champertie in these powers of darknesse. 1645 
Mitton Reply Answ. Divorce Wks. (1847) 221 These made 
the cham-party, he contributed the law, and both joined in 
the divinity. 167: H. Stuppe Reply 21 If that the Historian 
had not been of the champerty, this Passage had been more 
plausible. : 

+Champery. 0Ob¢s. rare—'. [on OF. type 
*champerte, f. OF. champter ‘combattre cn champ 
clos’ :—late L. type *campicdre, med.L. campiare, 
Sp. cantpear to be in the field.] 

Fighting or contending tn the lists. 

3602 WarNER Alb, Eng. x1. 1xi. 269 Now sound they to 
the lusts.. most brauely all their Champerie acquite. 

+ Champe'stre, 2. Obs. rare. [a. OF. cham- 
pesire (11th c. in Littré):—ad. L. campestr-em, f. 
camp-us field.] Pertatning to the fields, rural. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 11 Some .. were nygh dwellers 
by citees, and other places in champestres. 

(Cf. Féte champétre a rural fete.) 

+Champe'strial, ¢. Oés. [A variant of 
CAMPESTRIAL, influenced by OF .chamfpesire.]= prec. 

1612 Pasguil’s Night-Cap \1877) 65 Rurall and champes- 
triall men. . 

Champher, obs. variant of CHASFER. 

Champhire, -phor, obs. ff. CanpHor. 

+Champian, -ion, 2. & 5b. Obs. In 6 -yon, 
6-8 -ion, -ian, [A variant of CHAMPAIGN, -PAIN, 
found as an aé/rié. or adj. form in Ld. Berners, 
early in 16th c., and towards the end of that cen- 
tury also as a sb.; during the 17th c. it was much 
more frequent in both uses than cham/agze. 
Champyon, -ion, was the earlicr form; champran 
was perh, assimilated to adjs. and sbs, in -1aN.] 

1. An expanse of level open country; a plain 
unbroken by hills, woods, etc. ; =CHAMPAIGN I. 

1589 GREENE Jenaph. (Arb.) 23 Menaphon looking over 
the champion of Arcadie. 1601 R. Jouxson Aungd. 4 
Comme, (1603) 109 It hath larger champians than Lyguria. 
1611 Bipte Dent. xi. 30 ‘The Canaanites, which dwell in 
the champion. a 1687 Petty Pol. -lrith. (1690) 14 If it were 


a plain Champion. 1699 Damier Joy. 11. 1. ii, 19 With 
some gentle risings, that make it a fine pleasant champian. 


2. (without //. or article) as a species of land 
or landscape ; = CHAMPAIGN 2. } 

1673 Tusser //usb. (1878) 16 In woodland, in Champion, 
Cilie, or towne. 1601 Suaks. 72eed, Vou. v. 173 Daylight 


CHAMPIGNON. 


and champian discouers not more. 1653 Hotcrort P7o- 
copius 1. 39 Finding all open champian about the Towns 
there. 1702 W. J. tr. Bruyn's Voy, Levant i. 1 The Country 
round about is all Champian. 

3. (with zie; without f/.) The level open coun- 
try, as distinct from the mountains or woods, or 
the town: = CHAMPAIGN 3. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (1841) 20 They that never went 
gut of the champion in Brabant will hardly conceive what 
rocks are in Germany. 1700 Sir H. Cuauncy Hist. Hert- 
Jordsh. (1826) 1. 59 Henxworth is seated in the Champion 
upon a rising Ground. 1704 Swirt Battle Bes. (1750) 32 
They cackle loud and fiutter o’er the Champian, 

4. The open unenciosed land as distinguished 
from that partitioned into fields ; the moor, fell, 
or down on the top ofahill ; land heldin common; 
a large common ;=CHAMPAIGN 4. 

1611 Cotar., JWeze, an vntilled wast, or champian, wherein 
many seuerall mens cattell runne. 31669 Wor.LipcE Syst. 
Agric. (1681; 13 Advantages, that Enclosure yields, above 
the Champion and Field-Land. 

b. ¢razsf. A farmer of such land. 

1573 Tusser //usd, (1878) 34 New fermer may enter (as 
champions say) on all that is fallow, at Lent ladie day. 

5. The level open country asthe chief scene of 
military operations ; = CHAMPAIGN 5. 

1579 FENTON Guiccrard. 1. (1599) 85 After the King was 
entred, he dispersed his men of warre into the champion. 
1658 Lennarp tr. Charvon’s Wisd. ui. til. § 35 (1670) 377 
The plain Champion is good for the Cavalry. 

b. Hence, A field of battle; the ‘field’. 

¢16rr CHapman //iad x11. 29 The dusty champian, where 
many a helm and shield..were strew’d. 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt 87 And many a noble Gentleman that day, 
Weltring in gore, on the wilde Champion lay. 1640 GENT 
Kunave in Gr. u. i, One of us twaine, or both..On this cold 
earth, this very Champion, shall Offer up a crimson sacri- 
fice of his most precious blood. 

6. A ‘field’ of inquiry, study, etc. 

1596 SreNnsER State /rel. 26 The abuses of customes ; in 
which, mee seemes, you have a faire champian layde open 
unto you. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xii. § 5. 
136 To expatiate a little into a Champian and Field of 
matter, 

B. adj. (or attrib. use of sd.) 

1. Of the nature ofa champaign; level and open ; 
= CHAMPAIGN a. 2. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 22 There about was some 
champyon countrey, with corne and medowes. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586)8b, A holsome place. .some 
part of it champiop, some hilly. 1633 P. FLetcHEer isc. 
Ec?, 1. i, And change his mountains to a champion lea. 
1736 BaiLey Househ. Dict. 555 In champion countries. 

2. fig. Level, equal. 

1642 Futcer Holy & Prof. St... xxv. 233 That all Offices 
shee be made champian for their profits, none higher than 
other. 

+3. Agric. Of land: Unenclosed, common, as 
distinct from ‘ several" or ‘enclosed’. QOds. 

[1523 Fitzners. //usé. § 68 To kepe..the damme at harde 
meate in the house, as they vse in the playne champyon 
countrey.] 1580 Tusser H/xsé. (1878) 50 Good land that is 
seuerall, crops may haue three, in champion countrie it may 
not so bee. 1621 Burton Azat. Mei. Democr. (1678) 8/1 
Here champion, there inclosed. 1725 BraDLeY Fam. Dict., 
fuclosures generally maintain treble the Number of In- 
habitants, or more, than the Champion Ground. 1727-51 
CruamBers Cyc/., Champion, or rather champain-Lands, 
are lands not inclosed. 

b. Of or pertaining to unenclosed land. 

1580 Tusser //usé. (1878) 2 Of Champion husbandrie now 
doo I write. 

Champian, -pine, obs. ff. CHAMPAIN. 

Champignon, -pinion (tfmpi-nion, {zm-). 
Also 6 ?champion, 7-8 cham-, campinion, 8 
-pignion. fa. Fr. champignon (14th c. in Littré) 
:—L. type *campinion-em. OF. had champigneul 
=It. campignuolo:—L. type *campinolius. Both 
forms appear to be derivatives of camp-us field, 
open country, but their structure is not clear.] 

A name applied originally (as in French) to 
fungi, or mushrooms generally; in 18th c. to 
edible mushrooms, esp. Agaricus campestris ; but, 
subsequently, restricted to the Fairy Ring Agaric 


4. Oreades). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. ii. 6 Venemous Champions or Tode 
stooles. 1657 TomLInson Renox’s Disp. 258 Scarce an in- 
veterate tree but some kind of campinion adheres thereunto. 
1681 T. Dinevey Frni. Tour Irel. in Trans. Kilkenny 
Archzol. Soc. Ser. 11. 1. 179 Mushrooms, toadstooles, or 
champinions are in great number good and fair. @1700 
Drypen (J.) He viler friends with doubtful mushrooms 
treats, Secure for you, himself champignons eats. 1708 PAz2. 
Trans. XXV1. 78 The Champinion or Toad-stool. 1743 
Watson in Phil, Trans. XLII. 601 Although many Species 
of Mushrooms are eatable .. the Gardeners only propagate 
that Sort with red Gills, called, by way of Excellence, 
Champignon, a Name given by the French to all sorts of 
Mushrooms. 1762 Hupson Flor. Angl., Agaricus Oreades, 
champignion. 1775 J. Licntroor Flora Scot. (1777) I1. 1021 
Champignion or Fairy Agaric. 1794 Martyn Koussean’s 
Bot. xxxii. 501 The Champignon or common eatable Mush- 
room. 1807 Wotcaston in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 137 The 
broadest rings that 1 have seen were those of the common 
mushroom (Ag. campestris); the narrowest .. are those of 
the champignon (Ag. oveades of Dr. Withering). 1832 Veg. 
Subst. Food 334 The champignon .. grows on more moist 
land than the..mushroom. 

Cha-mpine, var. CHAMPAIGN, -AIN, CHAMPIAN. 

1609 Piste (Douay) Zech. vii. 7 Toward the South, and in 
the champine. 
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Champing (t/'mpin), v4/. 56.1 [f. CHasp v, 
+-ING 1.) The action of the vb. CHamp ; chewing 
with vigorous action, mashing. 

1592 Lyty ./ydas 1. ili. 49 Give mee a pastie for a parke 
-.then shalt see a notable champing. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Fab. Bees (1725) 1.162 This little bit, after much chomping 
and chewing .. goes down with him like chop’d hay. 1857 
Livincstone 7yav. xv. 268 When eating, they [alligators} 
make a loud champing noise. 1863 J. L. W. By-gone Days 
g The beating, or, as it was called, the ‘champin’’, of the 
potatoes was a work of strength. 1882 19th Cent. No. 69. 
738 He. .heard the champing of the bits. 

4 Champing, vbl. sb.2 Obs. =SHAMPOOING. 

1698 Hans Stoane in Phil. Trans. XX. 462 A kind of 
Instrument, called, in China, a Champing Instrument. Its 
use is to be rub’d or roul’d over the Muscular Flesh. 1782-3 
W. F. Martyn Geog. Alag. 1. 262 Nor is this operation of 
champing..only practised after bathing. 

Cha'mping, ///. 2. That champs. 

1647 H. More Song of Sond 1. ut. xc, Corvino straight 
foam’d like his champing jade. 

Champion (tfempien), 56.1 Forms: 3-4 
champiun, 4-5 champioun, (chaumpion, -yon, 
-youn, scaumpioun, schampion, 5-6 cham- 
pyon), 4- champion. [ME. champiun, -on, a. 
OF. champiun. -on ( =Pr. campio, -on, Sp. canepion, 
-con, Pg. campido, -eao, It. campione):—late L. 
campio, -onrent combatant in the campus or arena, 
professed fighter, f. L. cawzpzs field of athletic or 
military exercise, place of combat, lists: see 


Camp sb.) and s6.2 

Campio was formed on campus, like tabeiito ‘scrivener’ 
on taéei/a ‘written deed’. Isidore has ‘camipiones gladia- 
tores, pugnatores’; Joh.de Janua ‘ carzfio, gladiator, ve/7 in 
campo duellum exercens’; see Du Cange. ME. had also 
the doublet Campion from northern Fr., and see Kemp sé.} 

1. A fighting man, a combatant ; a stout fighter, 
aman of valour. Also /ig. 

azz25 Aucr. R. 236 Heo weren itented, & buruh pe ten- 
taciuns ipreoued to treowe champiuns. a 1300 Havelck 1007 
With hem com mani chanbioun, /6ééd. 1015 Champiouns, 
and starke laddes. ¢ 1400 Gamelyu 203 A champioun is in 
pe place bat hath i-wrou3t me sorwe. cxq40 Proms. Parv. 
60 Campyon, or champyon, athleta, pugil, campio. 1549 
Coverpace Eras. Par,1 Cor.ix.26 Norplay Ithechampion 
as some do, which for their pastime with their handes do 
beate the ayre. 1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen. V//, ut. iv.1g A stouter 
Champion neuer handied Sword. 1610 Guitum Heraldry 
i. xiv. (1660) 176 The Boare..is counted the most absolute 
Champion amongst beasts. 1862 Stantey Few. Ch. (1877) I. 
xil. 224 The champion .. who won the ancient fortress. 

2. One who fights on behalf of another, or on 
behalf of any cause. ¢echz. One who ‘does battle’ 
for another in ‘ wager of battle’, a duel, or the like. 

[x292 Britton 1. xxii. § 15 Et ausi en totes batayles de 
champiouns.] ¢1x330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 3x Or fynd 
a nober man To foke with Colibrant, pat was his champion. 
1393 Lanci. P. PZ. C. xxi. 104 3oure champion chiualer, 
chief knyght of 30w alle, 3elt hym recreaunt rennynge. 
1494 FaBYAN VI. ccix. 222 This Gunylda was falsely accused 
of spowsebrech, for tryall wherof she was put to her cham- 
pion. @1577 Sir T. SmitH Commew, Eng. (1609) 104 The 
parties must either themselues in person, or else finde 
other for them, who be called in our law Champions, or 
Campions. x6xx Bipre 1 Sav. xvii. 51 When the Philistines 
sawe their champion was dead, they fled. 1669 Pepys Diary 
4 Mar., The Duke of Buckingham did bid Holmes, his 
champion. .go to him to do the business. 1768 BLacKsTONE 
Comm, III, 340. 1820 Scott /vanhoe xxvii, God will raise 
me up a champion. 

b. Also, one who fights in ‘ wager of battle’ in 


his own cause. 

1593 SHaks. Rich. //, 1.1i. 5 The Champions are prepared, 
and stay for nothing but his Maiesties approach. 1672 
Cowel's Interfr.s.v., In the Common Law, it [champion] is 
taken no less for him that tryeth the Combat in his own 
case, than for him that fighteth in the Quarrel or Place of 
another. 

c. Champion of the king, or queen, of the realm 


or England: (see quots.). 

1672 Cowel’s Dict., Champion of the King, His Office is 
at the Coronation of our Kings, when the King is at Dinner, 
to ride armed into Westminster-hall, and by a Herald make 
a Challenge, That if any Person shall deny the Kings Title 
to the Crown, he is there ready to defend it; which done, 
the King drinks to him, and sends him a gilt Cup witha 
cover full of Wine, which he hath for his Fee. This Office 
ever since the Coronation of Richard the Second, hath con- 
tinued inthe Family of the Dymockes. 1685 Acc. Corona- 
tion in Lond, Gaz. No. 2028/3 The Kings Champion. .per- 
formed the usual Ceremony of the Challenge. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 17 » 2 Just such a great Action as that of the 
Champion’s on a Coronation Day. 1714 in Lond. Gaz. No. 
5270/8. 1832 Scotr Redgauntiet ch. xviii. note. 

3. fig. and transf. One who in any kind of con- 
test or conflict acts as the acknowledged defender 
of a person, cause, or side ; one who stoutly main- 
tains any cause. (The literal sense is sometimes 
distinctly in view, sometimes out of sight.) 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 18651 Sua did iesus, vr champiun [z. ~. 
scaumpioun], Pof he lai ded for yr ranscun. 138. WycLiF 
Sel. Wks, Vil. 289 Strong schampions and pileris of holy 
chirche. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/4 God fader .. gafe 
& betoke the sayd kyng champyon or deffensour of the 
feythe. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. u. i. 15 Bodin the 
champion of witchmongers. 1593 SuHaxs. Rich. //, 1. i. 43 
To heauen, the widdowes Champion. c 1665 Mrs. Hutcuin- 
son Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 25 He hated persecution 
for religion, and was always a champion for all religious 
people against all their great oppressors. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambi. No. 144 ? 8 No other qualification for a champion 
of controversy. 1806 Afed. Frnd, XV. 544 The great cham- 


CHAMPIONLESS. 


pion of vaccination. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. Heroism Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 110 Human virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs. 185x Rogpertson Sev. Ser. u. i. (1864) 10 He 
never was the champion of a class, because He was the 
champion of Humanity. 

4. He who holds the first place in prize-fighting, 
rowing, walking, or other trial of strength or 
skill ; one who has defeated all opponents, and is 
open to contend with any new competitor. 

1825 [implied in CHAMpPionsuiP}. 1840 G. C. Boase in 
Dict. Nat. Biog. 1X. 331/2 On 26 Oct. 1840 he beat Johp 
Leechman, known as Brassey .. and was hailed ‘ champion 
of England’. 1887 /d#¢, IX. 332/1 A subscription had been 
raised to purchase a ‘champion’s belt’. ae Sat. Rev. 
13 Sept. 325 Gold medals .. were won by the champion and 
championess. 

b. transf. The animal, plant, etc., which obtains 
the first prize in a general competition; also 
applied to a variety of vegetable, fruit, etc., for 
which the first excellence is claimed; ¢.g. to a 
variety of potato. 

{a 1845 Hoop Deci. Chivairy iv, Bold Sidney, and his 
kidney—nay, Those ‘early champions’—what are they ?] 
1880 Social Notes 20 Nov. 246/2 Five tons of Scotch Cham- 
pions. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 79/1 A vast store of Potatoes— 
Champions, sir; Champions! ; 

5. attrib. a. Acting as champion. b. That has 
defeated all competitors, as champion boxer, puzcter, 
sculler, walker, ec. Hence, Of the first class, excel- 


ling all others, as champion pease, turnips, etc. 

1820 Scott /vanhoe xxxix, The office of Champion De- 
fender had devolved, not on a Preceptor, but on a Com- 
panion of the Order. 1860 SuarPe //est. Egypt xi.(L.) The 
case of the champion fighting-cock. 1880 I’. Cornw. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Champion lode, a large vein of metal. 1886 
Lilust, Lond, News 16 Jan. 71 Mr. Warton, the champion 
‘blocker’ of the late Parliament. 1887 Dict. Nat. Siog. 
IX. 331/1 Benjamin Caunt (1815-1861), champion pugilist. 

6. Conb., as champion-like adj. 

1633 Forp Love's Sacr.1.ii, He undertook Most champion- 
like, to win the prize at tilt. 1836 G. S. FaBer Answ. 
Hlusenbeth 44 Let us hear his champion-depute in continu- 
ation. 


Champion, sé.2 and a.: see CHAMPIAN. 


Champion (tfmpien), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. To challenge to a contest; to bid defiance 
to. rare. Obs. 

1605 SHAKS. JZacé. 11. i. 72 The Seedes of Banquo Kings, 
Rather then so, come Fate into the Lyst, And champion 
me to th’vtterance, 3x82x Byron ¥uan iv. xliii, She stood 
as one who champion’d human fears. 

2. To fight for; to defend or protect as cham- 
pion. 

[Not in Topp 18:8, or earlier dicts.] 1820 Scotr /vanhoe 
xxxix, Championed or unchampioned, thou diest by the 
stake and fagot. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wodfert's R.(1855) 279 
Who ever .. championed them [dames] more gallantly in 
the chivalrous tilts of the Vivarambla ? 

3. fg. To maintain the cause of, stand up for, 
uphold, support, back, defend, advocate. 

1844 H. Rocers £ss. I. ii. 77 His nature... prompted him 
to champion any cause in which justice had been outraged 
or innocence wronged. 1861 Dickens Lett. (1880) I1. 140 
The idea must be championed, however much against hope. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xvi. 402 If a friend be 
in adversity, Gratiano will champion him with good words 
and deeds. 

4. To make a champion of. vare. 

1886 SpurGEoN Treas, Dav, Ps. cxlii. 7 They .. crowned 
him, and championed him. 

Hence Cha‘mpioning ///. a. 

1865 Dickens Jet. Fr. iv. xi, The championing little wife. 

Champion, obs. f. CAMPION, and ? CHAMPIGNON. 

Championage. sonce-wd. [see -AGE.] 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 

1885 R. Burton in Academy 1 Aug. 69/1 Championage, 
when the warrior .. sallies forth to ‘renown it’, and gains 
glory by slaying one adversary or more. 

Championess (t{x'mpionés). 
sb, +-ESS.] A female champion. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q. 11. xii. 41 Then laid the noble cham- 
pionesse strong hond upon th’enchaunter. 1600 Fairrax 
Tasso 11. cviii, The Championesse he thought he saw and 
knew. 1624 Heywoop Guxaik. u. 75 Calliope..the cham- 
pionesse that defends the Standard of the Muses. 1728 
Daily Post 7 July, This present Monday, being the 7th of 
October, will be a complete Boxing Match between the 
two following Championesses. 1873 Q. Rev. 187 The.. 
ablest championess of ‘the Rights of Woman’, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft. 1883 Pall Mai/G. 1 Sept. 10/2 Archery in Wilt- 
shire. Mrs. Eyre Hussey is the championess of the year.. 
Mr. Clarke being the champion. 

Championize (tfempianaiz), v. rare. 
-IZE. Cf. It. campioneggiare (Florio).] 

+1. zxztr. To play the champion. Ods. 

1598 SyivesTER Dx Bartas u. iii. Vocation, Witha Blunted 
blade, To.Championize under a Tented shade As at your 
Tourneys. 1637 Heywoop Diad, Man-hater Wks. 1874 VI. 
190 To championise and wrestle. — 

2. trans. To act as champion of. ’ 

1840 AGN. STRICKLAND Queens Eng. 111. 48 Louis duke of 
Orleans. .undertook to championize her wrongs. 

Hence Cha’mpionism nonce-Wwa. , action of 
championing ; professed chanipionship. ~~ 

1877 Academy 10 Mar. 206 Matthew Arnold's championism 
of Falkland .. is just and excellent. i 

Cha'mpionless, 2. Without a champion. 

1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. i. 51 Louis XI is by no means 
championless. 


[f. CHAMPION 


[see 


CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Championship (t{e'mpianfip). [f CHamprion 
+ -SHIP.] 

1. The position or office of a champion; the 
acting as champion of; advocacy, defence. 

1840 Hoop Up Rhine 228 Markham’s extempore champion- 
ship of the twelve tribes. 1869 Sretey £ss. & Lect. i. 7 
Ciesar’s championship of the provincials, 1876 Moztry 
Univ, Serm, i. 12 ‘The most disinterested of conceivable 
championships, the championship of the theory of persecu- 
tion without the advantage of the fact, which is now no 
longer possible. . 

2. The position of ‘champion’, conqueror, or 
superior in any contest or trial. 

1825 [lone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 427 A modern pugilist would 
call this a set-to for the championship. 1887 G. C. Boasr 
in Dict. Nat. Biog. 1X. 332/1 He..met Bendigo. .on g Sept. 
1845, and..contested for 200/. and the chainpionship, 

b. attrib, 

1874 J. HEatH Croguet-Player 93 The championship meet- 
ing ..when ‘The Championship of Croquet’. . is competed 
for. 1881 Echo 17 Jan, 4/2 The Championship Billiard 
Match.. Quickest time on record in a championship match. 

Champit, variant of Cuampep a.2 Obs. em- 
bossed. 

Champkin. sonce-wid. (Cf. bumphkin.) 

1653 Brome Mad Coup, 1, i. Wks. 1873 I. 13 Did it tell it 
Kinseman that it is got with Champkin. 

Champoo, obs. form of SHampoo. 

Cha'mpy, ¢. Sc. [f. Cuamp 54.2 or v.+-¥.] 
Broken up and miry, by trampling of beasts, cte. 

1844 Cham. Frné. II. 355 A champy waggon-way. 
Chamur, obs. form of CHAMBER. 

Chan, Chanbioun, Chanbur, obs. ff. Kuan, 
CHAMPION, CHAMBER. 

Chance (tfans), s+. Forms: 3 cheance, 3-4 
cheaunce,4 Sc.chanss, 3-7 chaunce, 4chauns(e, 
chanse, 4-5 chawnce, 4-6 chans, 4— chance. 

ME. chea(u)nce, a. OF. cheance (=Pr. casensa, 

t. cadenza) :—late L. cadentia falling, f. cadent- 
falling, pr. pple. of cad-ere to fall; cf. CADENCE.] 

1. The falling out or happening of events; the 
way in which things fall out; fortune; case. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 465 To come .. to helpe is moder, 
that was her ofte in feble chaunce. a@ 1300 Cursor Af. 10690 
Pe biseop pam be chauns tald, Qui he did pam sembled be. 
1528 More /feresyes iv. Wks. 273/1 As he would haue made 
y* contrary choyse, if he had foresene in them the contrary 
chaunce. 1§51-6 Ropinson tr. J/ore’s Utop. 89 If chaunce be 
that.. tlie stoore increase. 1870 Bryant //iad xvi. 388 
The chance of war Is equal, and the slayer oft is slain. 

b. A happening or occurrence of things in a 
particular way; a casual or fortuitous circum- 
stance ; = ACCIDENT | b. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 58 Fesnyng of frendschip and of 
pess, That neuir for na chanss suld cess. 15.. Cokwolds 
Daunce 105 in Hazl. £. 2. P. l. 43 ‘That was thru3ht a 
chans. 161x Biste 1 Sav. vi. 9 It was a chance that hap- 
pened tovs. 1614 Bp. Hate Heaven upon Earth § 18 It is 
a chance, ifever riches were good to any. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Loom §& Lugg.u.i. 5 “Vis a curious chance that the 
looms should be all four quiet. 1884 Cuurcn Bacon 112 It 
was a chance that the late Chief.Justice and his wife .. did 
not meet on the road. f 

2. (with /.) A matter. which falls out or 
happens; a fortuitous event or occurrence ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance; = Acci- 
DENT Ia, c. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor MJ. 28055 Mani sinful chances pat mai fall. 
¢1300 Beket 2494 Al his cheances that he hadde By Tywesdai 
hicome. 1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 199 If pou wolt 
..charite kepe in eche chaunce. 1529 More in Four C. 
Eng. Lett, 12 Yhere shall no poore neighbour of mine bere 
no losse by any chance happened in my house. 1549 Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Communion, All the changes and chances of 
this mortal life. 1671 Mitton Sarson 656 The bearing 
well of all calamities, All ‘chances incident to man’s frail life. 
17og Stree dan. Ref 1. xxxii. 330 A lamentable chance 
happened. Sir Tho. Finch .. taking ship at Rye .. [was] 
lost with the ship. 1859 TENNyson Enid 1658 Ye surely 
have endured Strange chances. : 

+3. That which befalls a person ; (onc’s) hap, 
fortune, Iuck, lot. Ods. or arch. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 14 Hym pou3te pe ymage in hys 
slep tolde hym hys cheance. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Axel. §& Arc. 
345 My destinye or chaunce. 1549 CoverDALe Zrasm. Par. 
Codoss. i. 3 \t hath not yet hitherto been my chaunce to see 
you. 1601 Suans. Tzved, NV. 1, iv. 177 If it be thy chance 
to kill me. 1674 PLayrorp Séil/ Wns, 1. xi. 53 It was my 
chance lately to be in company with three Gentlemen. 

b. in the game of Hazard. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 325 Seuene is my chaunce, and 
1" is cynk and treye. 

. An opportunity that comes in any one’s way. 

‘Often passing into sense 5.) 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 468 The king let Henri is sone, as 
God 3ef the cheaunce, Lowis do3ter spousi. 1611 SuAks. 
Cymb. v.iv. 132, | That have this Golden chance, and know 
not why. 1725 N. Ropinson 7. Physick 254 The Cholera 
-. gives the Patient scarce a single Chance for his Life, if 
those Symptoms are not speedily mitigated. 1774 BurKE 
Corr. (1844) 1. 470 A change of ciftave is his only chance. 
1843 Cartyte Past & Pr. (1858) 250 Thou hadst one chance, 
thou wilt never have another. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
3 Hitherto the moral sciences have had no fair chance. 
1883 Standard 3 Aug. 6/5 The second half of his innings 
was disfigured by two chances. 1883 Lioyp £64 & F7. II. 
"3 This is the second chance Milly’s thrown away. 

. A possibility or probability of anything hap- 
pening: as distinct from a certainty: often in 
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plural, with a number expressed. b. A/aih.= 
PROBABILITY ; so also theory or doctrine of chances. 

1778 T. Jones Hoyle's Games Impr.153, | would know how 
many Chances there are upon 2 Dice .. The Answer is 36. 
1785 Rew /ut. Powers 626 The doctrine of chances is a 


branch of mathematics little more than an hundred years 
old. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. xix, Wks. (Bohn' I. 239 Unless 


the chances are a hundred to one that he will cut and har- 
vest it. 1848 Macau.ay //ist. Ang. 1.215 ‘There was no 
chance that. .the scheme. . would be supported bya majority. 
1879 Lusnock Sct. Lect. i. 7 The chances against any given 
grain reaching the pistil of another flower are immense. 

6. Absence of design or assignable cause, for- 
tuity ; often itself spoken of as the cause or deter: 
miner of cvents, which appear to happen without 
the intervention of law, ordinary causation, or 


providence; =ACCIDENT 2. 

1526 Piler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 144 b, In cases of chaunce 
or vncertaynty. 1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 160), 
‘Those whiche .. doe committe the successes of thynges to 
happe hazard, and blynd chaunce. 1641 Brome You. Crew 
i. Wks. 1873 III. 389, I ha’ not so much Wealth to weigh 
me down, Nor so little (I thank Chance) as to daunce naked. 
17zz WoLtasToNn Relig. Nat. v. 83 Chance seems to be only 
a term, by which we express our ignorance of the cause of 
any thing. 180z Patev Nat. Theol. xii. § 2 (1819) 198 A 
conformation so happy was not the gift of chance. 1841-4 
Emerson £ss. xiv. Wks. (Bohn) I. 183 ‘The ancients, struck 
with this irreducibleness of the elements of human life to 
calculation, exalted Chance into a divinity. 1846 Mitt 
Logic i. xvii. § 2 It is incorrect to say that any phenomenon 
is produced by chance; but we may say that two or more 
phenomena are conjoined by chance. -meaning that they are 
in no way related through causation, 

II. Phrases. 

7. By chance: @. As it falls or fell ont ; without 
design ; casually, accidentally, incidentally, haply. 

€ 1315 Suoreuam 60 And 3ef the man other that wyf By 
cheaunce doumbe were. c1400 Destr. Troy 108 Pelleus.. 
hade a wyfe.. Tetyda she heght: Pes gret in pere gamyn 
gate hom betwene, Achilles, bychaunce. 1535 CovERDALE 
2 Sam. i. 6, I came by chaunce vnto mount Gelboa. 1559 
Mirr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xxiv. 4 Encountred me upon the 
seas by chaunce. 1571 Ascutam Scholes. u.(Arb.) 122 Not 
obiter and bichance, but purposelie. 1583 STuBBEs Anat, 
Abus. 1. 53 Sometime by chance a blind man may catch a 
hare. 1711 Apvison Sfect. No. 126 » 8 If by chance the 
Coachman stopped at a wrong Place. 1875 H. E. Man- 
NING AZission H. Ghost ii. 41 Some book that you picked 
up, as you say, by chance. 

+b. Perchance. perhaps, maybe. Odés. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 6b, Thou mayst lese 
thy goodes..and also by chaunce the helth of thy body. 

te. At random, anyhow. Oés. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 1.1. 29 From the given Point 
C, to the Line AB, draw a Line by chance. 

+8. In, through, with chance: =by chance 
(see 7a). Of chance: (a.) = by chance :7 a); 
(6.) =on the chance (10). Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 6771 If pis ahut be stoln in [Fazxf wib] 
chanse. /éfd. 7171 Thoru chance he fand an assban.  /éz¢f. 
1514 (Fairf.) Cayme he sloghe wip [7 77x. bi] chance. 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 59 Per fader & pei o chance to- 
gider gan mete. /dtd. 207 Pe kyng..atires him gode nauie 
‘Lille Inglond, ochance to wynne it with maistrie. 

+9. For any chance: for anything that might 
happen, in any event, anyhow, ever. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 245 (Gétt.) Seldom was for ani chance 
Englis tong preched in france. /é¢d. 5575 (Fairf.) May na 
mon for nankin chaunce for-do bat lordes puruyaunce. 

10. On the chance: acting on the chance or pos- 
sibility (of or ¢hal...); see sense 5. 

Vl. To fake one’s chance: a. to take what may 
befall one, submit to whatever may happen ; to 
‘risk it’. So +o stand to one’s chance (obs.). 


b. To seize one’s opportunity (see 4). 

a 1300 Land Cokaygne 184 in E. E. P. (1862) 161 Ve stond 
to yure cheance. c 1325 Lai le Freine 107 Me is best take 
michaunce. 1579 Lvty £uphues (Arb.) 86 Wishing rather 
to stande to thy chaunce, than to the choyce of any other. 
1595 Suaks. Yokn 1. i. 151 Brother, take you my land, Ile 
take my chance. 1596 — Jferch. V. 11.1. 38 You must take 
yourchance, 1611 — Cyd. iv. ii, 382 Wilt take thy chance 
with me? 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. § 98 To take the 
chance of the morning's tide. 1847 TENNYsoN Princ. 11. 
127 We had limed ourselves With open eyes, and we must 
take the chance. : 

12. The main chance: +a. The chief or para- 
mount isstie, the most important eventuality. Ods. 
lb. That which is of chief importance ; now es/. 
the chance of enriching oneself or of getting gain, 
one’s own interests; in such phrases as ¢o meired, 
provide for, have an eye to the main chance. 
(A cant phrase in 1699, and still partaking of that 
character. Perhaps from the game of Hazard: 


sce further undcr Main.) 

1579 Lyty Euphues(Arb.) 104 Either content yourself with 
my choice, or lette mee stande to the maine chaunce. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. [V, m. i. 83 A man may prophecie With a 
neere ayme, of the maine chance of things, As yet not come 
to Life. c1645 Howe Lt Leff. (6 Jan. 1625), [Bacon] scarce 
left any money..which did argue no great wisdom, it being 
..@ property of a wise man to provide for the inain 
chance. a1677 J. Harrincton Syst. Politics x. 512 The 
Master..that either keeps himself up to his antient bounds, 
or increases his Stock, looks very well to the main chance. 
1699 B, E. Dict. Cant. Crew, s.v. Eye, Tis good to have an 
Eye to the main Chance. 1732 Berkxetey Adciphr. 1. 79 
Bubalion .. thinks himself wise, and passeth for one that 
minds the main chance. 1832 Macautay Surehiey, Ess. 


| (1854) 221/2 He had ..a constant eye to the main chance. 


CHANCE. 


13. 7o stand a ‘good, fair) chance: see STAND. 

1796 Moxse Amer. Geog. 11. 108 Ile... hardly stood a 
chance of becoming a heggar. 1885 A/anch. Erant.12 Nov. 
5.1 The Ministry..stand a good chance of seeing them- 
selves reduced to insignificance. 

B. adirtb. or as adj. That occurs or is by 
chance ; happening to be such; casual, incidental. 
(Often unnecessarily hyphened.) 

1676 Wanch. Crt. Lect Rec. (1888) Vl. 15 John Sherdley 
Butcher for sellinge of two chance cowes vis. vilid. 1722 
De For Plague (1884)18 My Dealings were .not by a Shop 
or Chance Trade. 1727 Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks. 
1755 Il]. 1. 179 There were five chance auditors, 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Sale of Tyne i. 2 The chance amusements of 
former days. 1860 W.Cottins Hom, fn White mi. i. 427, 
I parted with my chance companion. 1868 Isas. Saxon 
5 drs. Golden Gate 181 Chance gains, 1883 Liovp £46 & 
Fi. 11. 77 A chance paragraph in a book. 

C. as adv. By chance, perchance, haply. arch. 

{In some of the examples chance may he a verb.) 

1595 Aaroccus ext, 20, 1 may chance of these and more 
leave a deeper print. 1597 Sataks. 2 //cu. /W/, u. 1. 12 It 
may chance cost some of us onr lives. 1704 Swirt Satt. 
Wks, (1711) 265 If chance her Geese be scatter'd over the 
Common. 1818 Byron Ch. //arold ww. \xvii, While, chance, 
some scatter’d water-lily sails. 1849 Lower, Biglow LP. 
mek Wks, (1879) 167 Lest some mischief may chance befall 
them, 

D. in comd. usually in attrib. or adv. relation 
(cf. B’, = by chance, casual, -ly; as chance-comer, 
“hit, -hurt, -shol; chance-dropped, -meeling, -poised, 
-ravelled, -sown, -taken, -won, ppl. adjs.; also 
chance-bairn, -child, an illegitimate child ; 
chance lot, a lot (of land or other commodity) 
constituted not by design, but as an incident of 
other operations; chance-wise adv., by chance, 
casually. Sec also CHANCE-MEDLEY. 

1863 Atkinson Danby Provinc., *Chance-bairn, an ille- 
gitimate child. 1838 Dickens O. 7zuist v, No *chance- 
child was he, for he could trace his genealogy all the way 
back to his parents. 1711 Anvison Sect. No. 131 P 8 A 
man .. does not care for sacrificing an Afternoon to every 
*Chance-comer. 1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 77 A variety 
of species may.. thrive there and then perish, and be 
followed by other chance-comers like themselves. 1887 
Sites Life & Labour 153 By some *chance-correct reply. 
1835 TALFouRD /oz 1. i, Liberal words *chance-dropped. 
1882 W. B. Scort Poet's L/arv. Ifome 36 Wars .. *Chance- 
hearing that fate-laden song. 1818 Scott //rt. Midd. 
xxxvil, Jeanie’s last *chance-hit . .obliterated the ill impres- 
sion which had arisen from the first. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charact.(1737) 11. 420 A *chance-hurt? an accident against 
thought, or intention? 1888 Scotsman 8 Feb. 3/6 *Chance- 
lot Feus, convenient to Cars and N-B. and Cal. Railway. 
1649 DrumM. oF Hawtnu. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 120 
Imaginary cities raised in the sky by “chance-meeting 
clouds. 1667 Dennam Derect. Paint, 1, xii. 32 A *chance- 
shot sooner took him. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xix, No 
sapling, *chance-sown by the fountain. 1830 KixGLaKe 
Lothen 293 He lets him rave for a season, but all *chance- 
wise, of people, and things once dear. 1861 Wheat & Tares 
388 If I died, sir, I should not like her to hear of it 
chance-wise. 1887 Proctor Chance §& Luck 162 Greed for 
*chance-won wealth. 

Chance (tfans), v. Forms: 4-6 chaunce, 
chaunse, 4-7 chanse, 6- chance. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To come about by chance ; to happen, 
occur, fall out, come to pass. 

a. with the event as subject, expressed either by 
a sb. preceding the verb, or by a clause following 
it, the verb being then preceded by 7/, as ‘It 
chanced that I saw’. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. HII. 163 Flaterie passeth alle.. For 
upon thilke lot it chaunceth To be beloved now a day. 
c1g00 Destr. Troy 13777 When Troylus..was turnyt to 
ground By Achilles, as chaunset of bat choise kyng. 1526 
TinDAce J/ark ii 23 It chaunced that he went thorowe the 
corne feldes. 1535 Coverpate (AZ. i. 19 Y¢ same shal 
chaunce to my Saluacion. 1546 Primer Hen. VIII, 122 
Let a more plenteous fruitfulnes chaunce. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's inst. 1. 57 All thinges that chaunce in heauen and 
earth. 1577 HounsueD Céron. III, This slaughter chanced 
on a saturdaie. 1611 Biste 1 Cor. xv. 37 Bare graine, it 
may chance of wheat. 1815 Scot Guy M. xxxi, Three 
days ago chanced an occurrence of a nature which alarmed 
me, 1863 Kinctake Crimea II. iii. 74 Whenever it chanced 
that the feelings of the people were roused. : 

+b. followed by an indirect obj. (dative) ; the 
event being expressed as in a, or by infinitive 


following 77. Ods. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 12305 Pollexena 
Achilles, pe choise kyng, chansit his end. 1 Jove Afol, 
Tindale 46 Yt chaunced me to turne here and there, 1568 
Grarton Chron. I. 122 It chaunced him that as he passed 
through Oxfoorde, the schollers picked a quarrell unto his 
servauntes, x158x Marseck Bk. of Votes 6 All those things 
that should chance him. 1596 Srenser /. Q. 1. ii, 12 At 
last him chaunst to meete upon the way A faithlesse Sarazin. 
1611 Biste Deut. xxiii. 10 By reason of vncleannesse that 
chanceth him. P y 
ec. with the indirect object of b. changed into 
grammatical subject ; followed by inf. expressing 
the event. ‘e.g. ‘Him chanced to come , * He 
chanced to come’: cf. Harrex. Somewhat arch. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaun- 
set to sle Philles. 1551-6 Rosinson tr. J/ore's L/top. (Arb.) 
124 Yf anything in her body afterward should chaunce to 
offend and myslyke them. 1§53 Even Treat. New nd 
(Arb.) 5 There chaunsed. .to come to my handes, a shiete of 
printed paper. 1595 Suaks. Tam. Shr. iv. 1, 209 If she chance 
to nod, Ile raile and brawle. 1628 Hlornes Thucyd. (1822) 
11 Where any discord chanced to arise. 1711 Dupcece 


.. Thurgh whom 


CHANCEHEABLE. 


Spect. No. 77 ® 6, I chanced the other Day to go into a 
Coffee-house. 1867 Trottore Chrou. Barset II. xlvi. 23 
If he chanced to be at home. 

2. To happen to comc, come by chance (o7 
or wo; also formerly with other prepositions). 
Somewhat arch. (Cf. happen.) 

1536in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 139 He chaunced 
under an arche of y* bridge where y’? water was very 
shallowe. 1548-63 J. Barr Sed. M¥&s. 156 But this chan- 
cellor, belike, chanced upon that blind popish work. 1551-6 
Rosinson tr. More’s Utop. (Arb.) 66 Chaunsynge into the 
company of them. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.64 At the last 
chaunced upon the right key, and so opened the gate. 1630 
Wapswortu Sf, Pilger. ii. 6 Wee chanced on a..shippe.. 
bound for Callis. 1856 Ruskin A/od, Paint. 1V. v. xviii. 
§ 10 Every one ofthe forms that Flaxman has chanced upon. 

+ 3. To speed, have luck (of some kind). Oés. 

(In quot. 1553 perh. = to speed badly: cf. to szschance.) 

1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) Kk viij, 
Wryte to me.. if thy wyfe Dyorsilla chaunced welle of the 
flote that came out of Cetin. 1553 Sir E. Mowntacu in 
Fuller Ch. Hist. vit. t. § 2 What was best to be done for the 
safeguard of his life, which was like to chance in that fury 
and great anger presently. 

4. trans. To risk, venture, take one’s chance of. 
collog. ; 

1859 FarraAR Eric 323 Oh! chance the towels. Wecan 
runabout till we're dry. 1870 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Fr. 77 
Never mind; we'll chance it. 1879-80 Rep. Attorn. Gen. 
of Pennsylv., Very few would chance the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury to save a few dollars of taxes. 

%|5. How chance was formerly used in ques- 
tions for ‘how chances it that’, ‘how is (was) it 


that’. 
Here chance takes no inflexion, and almost assumes the 
character ofan adverb. Cf. Cuancr sé. C. 
azgss Latimer Serm. & Rent. (1845) 156 How chance 
you go not to the service upon the holy-days? 1590 Mar- 
Lowe Edw. J/, 1. iv. 564 How chance this was not done 
before? 1598 SHaks, A/erxry 14”. v. v. 230 How chance you 
went not with Mr. Slender? 1606 — 77. § Cy. ut. i. 151 
How chance my brother Troylus went not? 
[f. 


Chanceabie (tfa‘nsab’l), 2. Ods. or arch. 
ptec.+-ABLE.] Happening by chance, subject to 
chance, casual, accidental, fortuitous. 

15349 CuHexe Hurt Sedit. (1641) 56 Where things be 
measured by chanceable disorder, rather then by necessary 
vse. @1628 F. Grevitce Siduey (1652) 15 The chanceable 
arrival of Euarchus. 1656 Finett For. Aszbass. 14 It 
might be interpreted as chanceable, and not of design. 1881 
Durrietp Don QOnix. 11. 437 Foul-mouthed babblers .. 
[who] in a chanceable way divulge new paths for [the] pur- 
suit [of vice]. 

b. Non-essential, subsidiary; = AccIDENTAL 3, 4. 

¢1sso Cueke A/aZ?¢. xvi. 68 Reason..thinketh pleasuer a 
chanceable thing to honestee. 

4{ quasi-adv. : By chance, casually. 

1581 Sipney Def. Poesie (1622) 508 Wordes as they 
chanceable fall from the mouth. 1709 Strype Anzu. Ref 1. 
xiv. 183 Some one pastor chanceable coming to that parish 
for the time. 

Hence Cha‘nceableness, Cha'nceably aaz'. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 160b, All chaunce- 
ablenesse of fortune, 1672 H. More Brief Reply 65 The 
sudden surprisedness, or inevitable chanceableness of the 
mistake. 1559 W. Bacowin in A/és7. for Mag. (1563) E iv b, 
Chaunceably slayne witha piece of ordynaunce. 1579 FuLKE 
Refut, Rastel. 732 Comming in chaunceably or curiously. 
1601 F, Gopwin Bfs. of Eng. 34 The king..being chaunce- 
ably slain by the glaunce of an arrow. 

Chanced (tfanst), Af/. a. rave. [f. CHANCE v.] 
That has come about by chance; accidental. 

1853 Tacrourb Casfz/ian ww. i, Left To learn, on chanced 
return, what dim report Had scarce suggested. 


Chanceful (tfa'nsful), 2. [f. CHANcE sd. + 
-FUL; cf. the earlier CHANCEFULLY. ] 

1. Dependent on chance ; casual, accidental. arch. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 9 This is a 
chauncefull case, and not placed in the choice of such as 
learne. 1641 Raceicu “7st. World u. 395 All which kinds, 
howsoever they may seem chancefull, are yet..directed by 
God. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 189 Poetry is not an arbt- 
trary and chanceful thing. 1855 H. Reeplect. Eng. Hist, 
v. 158 We can see, in what else seems so chanceful, the 
hand that turns the wheel of fortune. 

+b. Exposed to chance ; risky, perilous. Oés. 

1591 SPENSER AJ. Hubberd 98 In this aduentures chaunce- 
fullieopardie. 1610 Heavey City of God 410 To say some- 
what in Gods defence from that chancefull rashnesse. 

2. Full of chance or chances ; eventful. 

1849 Hare Par. Sern. 11. 192 We may soon be carried 
away from him by the chanceful stream of life. 1850 
Buackie A schylus 11. 48, I will. .in plain speech my chance- 
full story tell. 1855 Browninc /x Balcony 11, We two 
lived A chanceful time in waiting for the prize. 

3. In cond. 

1877 Brackte Hise B/en 221 Chanceful-falling dice. 


Cha‘ncefully, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In a 
chanceful manner, accidentally; in quot., un- 
happily, unfortunately (o#s.). 

1303 R. Brunne J/and?. Synue 10676 Chaunsfullyche hyt 
vaylede no3t. 

Chancel (tfanstl). Forms: 4 chaunsel, .%. 
chancell, -sell, chancer, -ser, 4-7 chauncell, 
5-6 chauncel, 6 chauncelle, chawnsell, 7 chan- 
cell, 6- chancel, [a. OF. chance/:—latc L. can- 
cellus in same scnse, f. ].. cancel/? bars of latticc- 
work: the plural name being extended from the 
grating or screen of lattice-work to the place which 
it enclosed, and then made singular. Mod.F. has 


\ 
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chanceau, but usually cance/, assimilated to the | 


Latin name retained in ecclesiastical use.] 

[1. ‘Used to denote a separate division of the 
ancient basilica, latticed off to separate the judges 
and council from the audience part of the place’ 
(Gwilt Encyel. Archit.. 

This is the original of the chancel in a church; but the 
sense hardly occurs in English.] 

2. ‘The eastern part of a church, appropriated 
to the use of those who officiate inthe performance 
of the services’ (Parker Gloss. Archit.), and sepa- 
rated from the other parts by a screen, railing, etc. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand/, Synne 8806 Pe lewede man holy 
cherche wyl forbede To staunde yn be chaunsel whyl men 
rede. 1375 Barsour Sruce v. 356 Thair chancer [zv. 
chansell) full sturdely Thai held. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
99/3 Poul entred.. within the chauncell and put hym to 
prayer. 1546 Lanorey Pol. Verg. de Invent. Vv. viii 
109 b, The vpper parte of the Church called the Chancel or 
Quire. 1648 LicutFoot Gleaz. Ex. 38 It consisted of three 
parts ., as our Churches doe, of the Chancell, Church, and 
the Churchyard. 1697 Br. or Lincotn Charge in Southey 
Comm.-Pl, Bk. Ser. Wt. (1849) 68 A part of the church. .pre- 
pared for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, which we 
call the Chancel. 1828 Crutse Diéges/ III. 44 A clerk had 
given a bond to the patron. .to keep the rectory house and 
chancel in repair. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 16 Long 
chancels were then in great esteem. 

+ 3. ¢ransf. Used of other buildings, as the temple 
at Jerusalem, heathen temples, etc. Ods. 

c1400 Test. Love 11. (1560) 282/2 Poore chauncell, oper: 
holes in every side: beddes of silke with tapites going all 
about his chambre. 1542 Upati Erasm. Afpoph. (1877) 233 
(D.) The priest went into the priue chauncell, and .. came 
forth againe, and aunswered that Jupiter did..make him a 
graunt of hisboune. 1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 340 
Holie of holies. .or the chauncell of the temple. 1649 Love- 
LACE Poewmts 112 Enter the dismall chancell of this roome. 

4. Comb., as chancel-arch, -butlding vbl. sb., 
-casement, -screen, -steps, -window; chancel-table, 
a communion-table. 

1832 Tennyson Jay Queen, New Year's Evevi, Upon the 
chancel-casement, and upon that grave of mine. 1846 
Kesre Lyra /unoc. (1873) 116 Chancel-screen and Altar 
stair. 1858 HawrHorne /'7. § /¢, ¥rnds. 11. 18 Many a 
great chancel-window. 1863 Sir G. Scott Glean. Westm. 
Ab, 14 The pier of the chancel-arch. 1882 A thenzvum 


5 Aug. 183/3 Wholesale ‘ restorations’ (the leading object of | 


many of which is chancel-building). 

Chanceler(e, obs. form of CHANCELLOR. 

+Chancellary. 0és. [One of the forms of 
CHANCELLERY, of partially specific use.] 

1. An office in the general register office in 
Edinburgh, also called Chancery, managed by a 
director and his deputies, in which are recorded 
all charters, patents of dignities, and writs ap- 
pointed to pass the great or the quarter seal. 

1676 W. Row Supp. Blair's Autobiog. xt. (1848) 355 The 
Earl of Lotkian's son, Director of the Chancellary. 1687 
Royal Proclam. in Lond. Gaz. No. 2221/5 In Order where- 


unto, this shall be to the Directors of Our Chancellary, and 
their Deputs for Writing the same. .a sufficient Warrand. 


2. An occasional form of CHANCELLERY 2 b. 


Chancelled (tJanséld), pa. Aple. and ppl. a. 
[f CHANCEL+-ED; in first quot. as if f. a vb.] 
a. Placed ina chancel. b. Having a chancel. 
1683 O. U. Parish Ch. No Convent. 12 If they .. will not 
be chancell’d, when they read Common: Prayer to the whole 
Congregation, they must be censur’d for cancelling the 
Laws. 1881 Afthenxvunt 20 Aug. 247/2 These early chan- 
celled churches. 

Chancelleer, variant of CANCELEER. 
Chanceller, -eur, obs. ff. CHANCELLOR. 
Chancellery, -ory (tfa'nséleri). Forms: 3 
chancelerie, 4 chauncelrie, chauncellerie, 7 
chancellary, g chancelry, chancellory, 8- 
chancellery. Also in F. form chancellerte (see 
sense 3). [a. OF. chancel l)erze, f. chancclier 
CHANCELLOR ; cf. late L. and Pr. cancellaria, Sp. 
cancelarta, It. and Cat. cancelleria: see -ERY. 
Contracted at an early date to chancelry, CHAN- 
CERY; also, partly refashioned as CHANCELLARY.] 


1. The office or position of a chancellor. 

c¢ 1300 Beket 359 Therfore ich 3ulde the up here al clene 
the chancelerte. 
chauncellerie Or ot the kinges tresorie. 1886 J. Gittow 
Lae Eng. Catholics 11. 380 His locum tenens in the Chan- 
cellory. 

2. Achancellor’s court, or office, with its officials. 
[Cf Ger. Lanzclet, hanzlez.| 

1803 Syp. Smith Rev. Cattean’s Danots, The chancelry 
of Denmark interprets all laws which concern privileges in 
litigation .. The German chancelry has the same powers 
and privileges in Sleswick and Holstein. 1876 Darly News 
5 Dec. 3/1 Each governor will have a chancellery, and a 
council composed of four members. 

b. The office or department of a court secretary 
or notary (with its formalities of drawing up 
documents, official style of penmanship, etc.). 

1683 Temrte Aven, Wks. 1731 I. 441 The Titles in the 
new Powers should be inserted..according to the usual 
Stile of the Chancellary of each Court. 1727 T. Jen«ins 
tr. Father Paul on Benefices (1736) 142 The Commendams 
contracted too much of this Habit, not altogether com- 
mendable, from the Roman chancellery, 1882-3 ScHarr 
Relig, Encycl. 1. 639 Became Scriptor Apostolicus in the 
papal chancelry in Avignon, 1371. 


1393 Gower Conf. I]. 191 Thoffice of the | 


CHANCELLOR. 


ce. The office attached to an embassy or consulate. 

1869 Ec4o 4 June, He will merely succeed the Clerk of the 
Chancellery, M. Farine, who has been assisting the United 
States’ Minister in the task .. of protecting the interests of 
the French residents. 1877 WatLace Russia xxxiii. 560 
The chancelleries of the courts. 1881 Daly News 20 Jan. 
3/4 The Chancelleries of the Great Powers consider the 
Lurkish Note expressive of a willingness to make greater 
concessions, 

3. The building or room occupied by the chan- 
cellor’s office. 

1831 Remembrances 251 [Cardinal Riario] employed many 
of the blocks of travertine. . for constructing the chancellery. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair \xvii, Their French rivals shut 
up their chancellerie. 1884 T. HuGues in Datly News 3 
Mar. 6/1 [The bishop] striding along one morning on his 
way to his chancellery. 1885 T. MozLtey Remin. Towns, 
&c. I. 86 The friend, looking at him between the bars of his 
little chancellerie, asked his hotel. 

Chancellor (tfansélez). Forms: 1-2 can- 
celer, I cancheler, 3-4 chaunseler(e, 3-6 
chaunceler, chanceler, 4 chancelere, (chance- 
lier), 5 chanceller, (schanchler), 6 chaunsler, 
chansler, chauncellour, -or, chauncelour, -or, 
chancelleur, (Sc. chanclair), 6-7 chancelor, 
7-8 chancellour, 6- chancellor. [ME. and 
AFr. canceler, chanceler,a. OF. cancelier, chancelier 
:—L, cancellarius usher of a lawcourt, whose station 
was ad cancellos at the bars or grating which sepa- 
rated the public from the judges (see CANCELLI, 
CHANCEL). The word appeared already in late 
OE. as canceler (occas. cancheler), evidently intro- 
duced by Edward the Confessor from Norman 
French cancheler ; this was in 13th c. supplanted 
by the Central Fr. form chazceler ; and this in late 
Anglo-Fr., and thence in 16th c. English, was er- 
roneously spelt -oz7,, -ov, like other words properly 
in -er, -ve, etc.: cf. ANCESTOR, and see -or.] 

(The early history ofthe sense lies outside English : in the 
Roman Empire, the cancel/larius wasa petty officer stationed 
at the daz (of lattice work) in a basilica or other law court 
(cf. CaNcELL1, CHANCEL), as usher of the court; in the 
Eastern Empire he had risen to be a secretary or notary, 
who in later times was invested also with judicial functions. 
From the ancient Roman Empire, the name and office was 
transferred to the Western Empire, and Kingdoms, with a 
varying but generally increasing importance. It appears to 
have been introduced into England by Edward the Con- 
fessor, and became an important office under the Norman 
Kings, the chancellor as official secretary having superin- 
tendence of all charters, letters, and official writings of the 
sovereign, the custody of the royal seals, and important 
legal functions; see senses 1a,2a. Fromthe Roman Empire 
the office also passed into the church (whence sense 5), and 
into the medizval orders of knighthood (whence 6 b). 

1875 Stupss Const. Hist. (ed. 2) 1. 352 The chancellor of 
the Karolingian sovereigns. .is simply the royal notary .. 
Edward the Confessor, the first of our sovereigns who had 
a seal, is also the first who had a chancellor.. The whole of 
the secretarial work of the household and court fell on the 
chancellor and chaplains. ] 

I. 1. General sense of secretary, official secretary. 


Obs. or alten. +a. of theking of England. Ods. 
This office has developed into that described in 2a, and 
for the sake of historical cuntinuity the quotations are all 
given there, but the earliest also belong here, and the 
phrase the Kvuy’s Chancellor continued tn occasional use 
down to the 16the. 
+ b. of the queen-consort. Ods. 
a1131 O. E. Chron, an. 1123 Pes cwenes canceler Gode- 
freid wees zehaten. 
ec. of foreign or ancient potentates. 
¢ 1300 A. AZis. 1810 Darie. .of-clepith his chaunselere, And 
hoteth him sende, fer and nere.. lettres hard. 1382 Wyc.ir 2 
Sant, xx. 24 Josaphat, the sone of Achilud, the chaunselere 
{1535 Coverp. chaunceler; 1611 recorder). 1611 Brae 
Ezraiv.8 Rehum the Chancellour, and Shimshai the Scribe. 


d. of a nobleman or great lord. 

1613 Snaxs. //en, V/1/, 1. i. 20 The Great Duke Came to 
the Bar..At which appear’d against him, his Surueyor, Sir 
Gilbert Pecke his Chancellour, and Iohn Car, 

e. The French equivalent is sometimes applied 
to the chief secretary of an embassy, and the 


English form occurs as its representative. 

1788 ‘IT. Jerrerson Writ. (1859) I]. 499 The Consuls and 
vice-Consuls, and persons attached to their functions, that 
is to say, their chancellors and secretaries. 1885 IiActaker's 
Adu, 312 {Officers of the Austrian Embassy in London] 
Chancellor. ; ne 

II. Modern uses of the title arising out of the 
original sense : 

2. a. Chancellor of England, also called Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord High Chancellor: the same 
officer who was originally the Avzg’s Chancellor 
(sce 1.2), who has in course of time become the 
highest officer of the crown, and an important 


member of the cabinet. 

He is the highest judicial functionary in the kingdom, and 
ranks above all peers spiritual and temporal, except only 
princes of the blood, and the archbishop of Canterbury; he 
is keeper of the Great Seal, is styled ‘ Keeper of his Ma- 
jesty’s conscience’, and is president and prolocutor of the 
House of Lords; he presides in what was the Court of 
Chancery, but is now the Chancery Division of the Supreme 
Court; appoints all justices of peace; is the general guar- 
dian of infants, lunatics, and idiots; is visitor of hospitals 
and colleges of royal foundation, and patron of all church 
livings under twenty marks in value. 

@ 1066 Chart. Eadweard in Cod, Dipl. 1V. 229 Stigand se 


CHANCELLOR. 


archebisceop, Harold eorl, Rengebold cancheler. O. E. 
Chron.an. 1093 [Secyng].. betahte., Rodbeard his cancelere 
pect biscoprice on Lincolne. @ 1154 /6id. an. 1137 Par he nam 
pe b’ Roger of Sereburi.. & te Canceler Roger his neues. 
1297 R. eget (1724) 468 The king him made 1s chaunceler. 
¢1300 Beket 219 Seint ‘Thomas that was Chanceler. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 128 His Chancelere Thomos of 
London. 138. Wyctir Sed, Wks, U1. 335 Oure bishopis 
pat pressen to be chaunseler. 1413 Lypc. Pyder. Sozvie wv. 
xxxii. (1483) 81 The thyrd counceilour of the kynge is the 
chaunceler. 1556 Chron. Gr. /rfars (1852) 93 Morton, 
cardnalle & chaunceler of Ynglond. 1584 Powev //oyd's 
Cambria 242 The bishop of Elie, the Kings Chanceler. 1591 
LamsBarve Arch, (1635: 51 Edward .. having spent a great 
part of his age in Normandie, first brought the use of the 
Seale from thence into this Realme; and with it (as I sup- 
pose) the Name of Chancellor. 178x Gispon Decl. & FI. 
ft In some respects, the office of the Imperial quzstor may 

compared with that of a modern chancellor. 1818 Cruise 
Digest 1V. 370 It was resolved by the Chancellor, and all 
the Judges of England, except one. 1845 Graves Row. 
Lawin Encyel. Metrop.741/x Our ancient chancellors, up to 
the time of Wolsey, were mostly ecclesiastics. 1875 Stubas 
Const. Hist. 11, xv. 269 Robert Burnell was the first great 
chancellor, as Hubertde Burgh was the last great justiciar. 

B. Lord Chancellor. 

(Lord, or my Lord, wasat first no part of the title ; itnow 
distinguishes him from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

1485 Pluimpion Corr. 48 My lord Schanchler publyshed in 
the Parlament house the same day, that, etc. 1663 CowLey 
Verses & Ess.(1669) 39 Bacon.. Whom a wise King, ana 
Nature chose Lord Chancellor of both their Lawes. 1663 
Flagellum or O. Cromwell Pref. 2 A common. .Sentence ot 
my Lord Chancellours. 1765 Buackstone Covi. I. 1. ti. 
133 The lord chancellor .. sends his warrant to the clerk. 
1844 Lp. Broucuam Srit, Cousé. xvii. (1862) 273 The highest 
of all the Judges, though only clothed with a civil jurisdic- 
tion, the Lord Chancellor. 

y. Lord [igh Chancellor. 

1589 Hay any Work 27 The offices of our L. high Chan- 
cellor, high Treasurer, and high Steward of Englande. 
1707 (¢:t/e), The History of the Rebellion.. Written bythe. . 
Ear! of Clarendon, late Lord High Chancellor of England. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 433 The Lord High 
Chancellor of later times, the highest Judge in Equity, the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, the proverbial Keeper of 
the King’s conscience, arose from more lowly beginnings 
than any other of the great officers of state. 


b. Lord Chancellor of freland, an officer of the 
Irish government, having duties analogous to those 


of the same officer in England. 

1850 C. Poitups F. ?. Curran 408 The Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor received a hint that his resignation would not be 
unacceptable. /éid. 409 ‘The Irish Chancellor felt himself 
..compelled to give way. 

+e. Chancellor of Scotland, a similar officer 
before the Union of 1707, who was the head of 

law as well as equity in that kingdom. Ods. 

3. Chancellor of the Exchequer: the highest 
finance minister of the British Government: his- 
torically, he is the under-treasurer of the Exchequer, 
whosc office has become of prime importance, since 
that of Treasurer came to be held not by an 
individual, but by the Lords Commissioners of 
the TREASURY. (See also EXCHEQUER.) 

{x248 Trin. Commun. 32 H. 3., Rot. 8b [Madox 580] Ro- 
cuenes de Leycestria de Licentia Regis remisit Regi 
Officium Cancellarij de Scacearia, «1300 Red book of Ex- 
cheq. 14b (Oath) En loffice de Chanceller del Escheqer.] 
¢x330 R. Bruxne Chrov, (1810) 280 To Berwik cam pe 
kynge Eschekere, Sir Hugh of Cressyngham he was 
chancelere, Walter of Admundesham he was Tresorere. 
1535 dct 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 The Treasurer, Chancellor, 
Chamberlaine, and Barons of the Kings Eschequer. 
1672 R, Witp Poet. Licent. 35 May the wise Chanc'lour 
of th’ Exchequer be A greater ‘l'reasure than the Treasury. 
hk Mapox ///st. Excheg. 580 In the 18th year of K. 

enry III, John Mansell was appointed to execute a cer- 
tain office at the Exchequer. I cannot tell what office it was 
unless it was that of Chancellour. 1713 Swirt Fra. to Stella 
12 Mar. The chancellor of the exchequer sent the author of 
the E-raminer twenty guineas. 1836 Pesny Cycl. VI. 482/1 
The chancellor of the Exchequer is under-treasurer, and 
holds the seal of the Exchequer. 1838 /é/d, X. 110/2 The 
judges of the court of exchequer are the chancellor of the 
exchequer for the time being, the chief baron, and four 
other barons.. When the court sits in equity the chancellor 
of the exchequer has a voice (although now rarely exercised) 
in giving judgment. 1875 Stusss Cost. Hise. (ed. 2) 11. 
275 In the same reign Wieeney III) was created the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom the Exchequer seal 
was entrusted, and who with the Treasurer took part in the 
equitable jurisdiction of the Exchequer, although not in the 
common law jurisdiction of the barons. 

transf. 1841 Marryat Poacher xxvi, For..two years Joey 
had filled his situation as chancellor of the exchequer to 
Mrs. Chopper. 

4. Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster : origin- 
ally the chancellor of the Duchy Court of Lan- 
caster, the representative of the King as Duke of 
Lancaster ; now one of the ministers of the crown 
(he may or may not be in the cabinet), who pre- 
sides, personally or by deputy, in the Duchy 
Chamber of Lancaster, deciding on all matters 
of equity connected with lands held of the crown 
in that Duchy. 

1553 Act 5 § 6 Edw. IJ, c. 26 Writs ..shall and may 
from henceforth be directed ..to the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 1607 Cowet /uterfr. s.v. Dutchy 
Court, A Court wherein all maters appertaining to the 
Dutchy of Lancaster are descided by the decree of the 
Chauncelour of that Court. 1698 Petition in N. § Q. (1885) 
Il. 364 Thomas, Earle of Stanford, Chancellour cf his 
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Majty* Dutchy and County Palatine of Lancashire. 1768 
Buackstone Cont. ut. 78. 1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 
Il. 133 Lord Mulgrave to be Chancellor of the Duchy. 
1874 fimes Summary 1873 Vhe return of Mr. Bright to 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

5. Chancellor of a bishop or of a diocese: a law 
officer, who acts as vicar-general for the bishop, 
and holds courts for him, to decide on cases tried 
by ecclesiastical law. 

c1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 968 boo papostoile had 
his book, His chaunceler he it bitook To rede. 1536-40 
Lileryms 1.274 in Thynne’s Anintadv. The bisshop 1s 
not her..ner yet his chansler. @1s81 Bp. R. Cox /usunec- 
trons, Vhat all Churchwardens within the dioces of Elie 
shal. .certifie.. all such matters..to the Chauncelour or his 
deputie vpon some court day. 1726 Avyuitrre /’arerg. 160 
Chancellors or Bishops Lawyers. 1735 in Swift's Left. 
(1768) IV. 137 In the diocese of Wells the bishop and his 
chancellor have quarrelled. 1888 Whitaker's Adm, 238 
{Diocese of} London .. Chancellor, Thomas HE. Tristram. 

6. Chancellor of a chapler: a. of a cathedral: 
one of the four chief dignitaries in the cathedrals 


of old foundation. 

(He applies the seal, writes letters of the chapter, keeps 
the aes etc.) 

1578 Scot. Poenrs 16th C. 11. 167 Though thow bee arch- 
bishop or deane, Chantour, chanclair or chaplane. 1884 
Crockford’s Clerical Direct. 426 Forrister, Hon. Orlando 
Watkin Wild..Canon Residentiary, and Chancellor of 
York Cathedral 1874. 

b. of an order of knighthood: the officer who 
seals the commissions and mandates of the chapter 
and assembly of the knights, keeps the register of 
their proceedings, and delivers their acts under the 
seal of their order, 

1577 Harrison £xg. tt. v. (1877) 1. 123 The chancellor of 
the order [garter] fiue yards of woollen cloth. 1688 R. 
Houme Acerd. Arm, itt. 54 The Chancellor of the Order of 
the Garter, doth wear about his Neck in a Gold Chain, the 
cognizance of a Rose of Gold. 1885 Whitaker's Alm. 87 
Knights of the most noble order of the Garter..Chancedlor, 
Bishop of Oxford. 

7. The titular head of a university. 

In the English Universities an ancient office : in the Scotch 
established by the Act of 1858. ‘The office now is mostly 
honorary, the actual duties being performed in the English 
Universities by a Vice-Chancellor, appointed from the 
Heads of Colleges. Certain important prizes are given by 
the Chancellor ; hence Chancellor's Prize Poent, Chancel. 
lor’s Medal, Chancellor's Medallist. 

cx305 St. Edutnud 240in E. E. P. (1862) 77 pe Chanceler 
. sede bat he schulde bigynne & rede. 1473-4 Acéf 12 §& 13 
Edw, IV in Oxf. & Canb. Enactm. 8 The chaunceler and 
Scolers of the universite. 1577 Harrison England 11. tii. 
(1877) 1. 82 Over each universitie also there is a seuerall 
chancelor. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 57 lobertus some- 
times the learned Chancellor of the Vniuersity of Mom. 
pelier in France. 1637 Decree Star Chanrb. § 3 in 
Milton's Areop. (Arb.) 10 The Chancellours, or Vice Chan- 
cellors of etther of the Vniuersities. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
s.v., Chancellor of an University, is he who seals the 
diplomas or letters of degrees, provision, etc. given in the 
university. 1875 Adin. Univ, Calend. 30 The Chancellor 
is elected for life by the General Council. He is the head 
of the University, [First] Chancellor Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham, elected 1859, died 1868. ¢1878 Trottorr 
Thackeray (Eng. Men Lett.) 5 The subject which was 
given for the Chancellor’s prize poem of that year. 1879 
Escort Zugéand 11.454 (Hoppe) A double-first, an Ireland 
Scholar, or a Chancellor’s Medallist. 1884 Bidding Prayer, 
Oxford, The most honourable Robert marquis of Salisbury 
our Chancellor, 

8. In Scotland, the foreman of a jury. 

1762 Hume Ast. Eng., The jury .. of which the Earl of 
Caithness was chancellor. 1837 LockHarT Sce¢¢ (x839) V1. 
283 That he should act as chancellor of the jury about to 
serve his grace heir (as the law phrase goes) to the Scottish 
estates of his family. 1867 Cartyte Aevin. (1881) II. 10 
The poor foreman {of the jury], Scottscé chancellor. 

IIL. In foreign countries. 

9. Most of the European countries have or for- 
merly had a chief minister with this title; it was 
abolished in France at the Revolution ; it is re- 
tained in Austro-Hungary from the Holy Roman 
Empire, and is also established in the new German 
Empire, as title of the President of the Federal 
Council, who has the general conduct of the im- 


perial administration. 

x6xx Cortar. s.v. Chancellor, The Lord Chancellor is the 
principall Magistrat of France (as ours of England). 1838 
Penuy Cycl. X1. 192/1 The archbishop of Mainz, arch-chan- 
cellor of the empire for Germany. 1869 7¥mes Snnmuary of 
Fear, The relations between the Austro-Hungarian Chan- 
cellor {[Beust] and the Prussian Minister [Bismarck] have 
been for the most part unfriendly. 1870 /éz@., The purpose 
..of sounding the North German Chancellor on the possible 
conditions of peace. 1875 /é/d., |t may be doubted whether 
the Imperial Chancellor will pay the same deference to a 
hostile Bavarian majority, etc. : 

10. U.S. The title of certain judges of courts 
of chancery or equity, established by the statutes 
of separate states. 

+ Chancellor, v. Oss. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
To chancellor it: to act the part of a chancellor. 

1656 5. I. Gold. Law 78 He being the highest Judge, is 
a Chancelor also; and as he may create a Chancery, so 
may he self-ly Chancelor it, and check the ridged letter of 
the Law for its intention. 

[f. as 


Chancellorate (tfans¢loreit). rave. 
prec.+-aTE!. (L. analogies would give cavcella- 
réale..| The office of chancellor, chancellorship. 


CHANCER. 


1870 Observer 13 Nov., The earliest authentic records of 
the Irish Chancellorate. 

Cha:ncellore:s8. xonce-wd. [see -Ess.] A 
female chancellor ; also a chancellor’s wife. 

1748 Hl. Watpote Corr. (1837) L. 113 The gentleman then 
made the same confidence to the chancelloress. 1861 
Tnackerav Loved the Wid. tii, Because she has not been 
invited to the Lady Chancelloress’s soirée. 

Cha-neellorism, {sce -1sM.] The system of 
government by a chancellor, 

1881 American 111, 99 A system of Chancellorism [in 
Germany] not quite untike French Imperialism, 

Chancellorship (tfansélosfi:p). [fas prec. 
+-SHIP.] ‘he office ol chancellor. (In various 
senses : see CHANCELLOR.) 

1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 The Kyng put oute of the Chaun- 
celer-schepp the Bysshope of Excetre. 1535 Act 27 /len. 
VIII, c. 27 In the office of chauncellourship of the aug- 
mentacions. 1556 Chron. Gr, friars (1852) 35 In October 
the cardnalle was deprived of the chanslercheppe. 1605 
Campen Mem. (1637) 275 During the time of his Chancel- 
lourship of England. 1726 Ayurrr Parerg. 161 No one 
should he admitted to a Bishops Chancellorship without 
good knowledge in the Civil and Canon Laws. 1809 (. 
Rose Piarres (1860) II. 407 Mr. Percival has decided to 
offer Mr. Vansittart the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
1873 Times Summary of Year, Prince Bismarck, who had 
retained his Chancellorship of the I¢mpire, has, etc. 

Chancellory, var. of CHANCELLERY. 
Cha‘ncelry. [A shortened form of the earlier 
CHANCELLERY : cf. Ger. Aanzelet, kanzlez.] 

1. An earlier form of CHANCERY, q. v. 

2. A frequent form of CHANCELLERY 2, and ‘oc- 
casionally) 2 b. 

+Chancely, adv. Obs. [f. Cnance sd. B+ 
-L¥ 4.) By chance, accidentally, haply. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 778 And he ful chauncely hatz 
chosen to be chef gate. 1389 &. &. Grids (1870) 4 Pt eny 
debat chaunselich falle among eny of hem, 

+ Cha'ncemeal, adv. Ods.-° 
At chance times. 

1440 Promp. Parv.71 Chauncemele [A” chayncemely'], 
subtelaris. (There is some blunder in the Latin equivalent 
given, which appears to belong to the next word channcepe 
or chancepe.) 

Chance-medley (tfansymedli). [a. AF. 
chance medlée mixed or mingled chance or casualty : 
see CHANCE; wedler is a var. of mesler to mix, 
mingle: see MEDDLE. From the fact that med/ey 
is also a sb., and chance medley a possible combin- 
ation in the sense of ‘fortuitous medley’, the 
meaning has often been mistaken, and the expres- 
sion misused. } 

1. Zaw. Accident or casualty not purely acci- 
dental, but of a mixed character. Chiefly in 
Manslaughter by chance-medley (for which later 
writers often use chance-medley itself): ‘the casuai 
killing of a man, not altogether without the killer's 
fault, though without an evil intent ; homicide by 
misadventure; homicide mixt’ (Cowel). 

1494 FaBYAN vit. 499 Sir Thomas de Agorne .. was by 
Chaunce medley slayne of a Bryton knyght. 1530 1 Acé 
22 Hen. VIII, xiv, Sayntuary for that .. offence cf .. man- 
slaughter by chaunce medly. 1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. 
De [uvent. wi, viti. 746, That had doen any murther un- 
ware or by chauncemedly. 1577 HotinsHep Chron, Il. 74 
William Rufus..received his deaths wound by casualtie or 
chancemedlie. x58 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 390 
Ifa man had committed manslaughter by chauncemedley. 
1620 J. Witkinson 7reat. Coroners & Sherifes 9 To puta 
difference betweene homicide by chaunce-medley and 
murder. 1631 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Zurn Fort. Wheel 
(1848) Pref., Is hap turn’d haples, or is chance chance 
medly? x670 Biount Law Dict., Alanslaughter .. differs 
from Murder, because it is not done with foregoing malice ; 
and from Chancemedley, because it has a present intent to 
kill, x7q42 Lond. Alag. 359 The el found it Chance 
Medley. 1855 Brtmtey Ess. 80 Why does .. Hamlet after 
murdering Polonius die by chancemedley ? 

ies 

1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. i. ii. 155 If without thine 
intention. . by: chancemedly thou hittest Scripture in ordin- 
ary discourse, yet fly to the city of refuge, and pray to God 
to forgive thee. 1745 Swirt JVs. (1841) IL. 116 By mere 
chance-medley shot his own fortune dead with a single teat. 

2. Inadvertency, haphazard or random action, 
into which chance largely enters. 27 roncously 
put for‘ pure chance ’, and for ‘a fortuitous medley 


or confusion ’.) 

1583 Futxe Defence vii. 319 You make them in the case 
of chance medley, that have translated ‘sheol’ a grave. 
1645 Mitton Tefvach. (1851) 2x3 This is true in the generall 
right of marriage, but not in the chance medley of every 
particular match. 1785 Cowrer Tirocin. 858 Whom thou 
wilt chuse..Is all chance-medley and unknown to me. 1849 
T. B. Heap Stokers & P, viii. (1851) 72 The strange chance- 
medley of objects before us. 1875 Jowett Péafo.ed.2 IV 
7o Left to the guidance of unreason and chance medley. 

3. allrtb, ' 

1822 W. Irvine Braceb. [fall xxvii. 247 Having been 
handled rather roughly... in the chance-medley affair of 
May-day. 1844 Disraeii Coningsty ut. i. 93 Such lax, 
chance-medley maxims. 1853 Sir J. Herscuet Pop. Lect. 
Sc. iv. § 22 (1873) 159 Ry a simple chance-medley confusion. 

Cha‘ncer, 7. 7@r¢. {? f. CHANCERY.)  Zrans. 
To ‘tax’ an account or bill of costs). 

1798 Root's lwer. Lave Rep. I. 114 Pray to have said note 
chancered as to the principal and interest. The Court is of 


{see MEAL.] 


CHANCERY. 


opinion that the case is within the statute and that said 
note be chancered to £3 155. 3d. 

Chancer, obs. Sc. form of CHANCEL. 

Chancery (tfanséri). Forms: 4-5 chaun- 
serie, -rye, 4-6 chauncerie, -rye, 5 chauncere, 
chauncre, 5-7 chauncery, 6 chaunsery, 6-7 
chancerie, 7 chanserie, 6- chancery. [A worn- 
down form of chancelry, chancelery, CHANCELLERY. ] 

+1. The office of a chancellor; chancellorship. 

1395 Pourvey Remonstr. (185x) 2 Seculer officis, that is, 
chauncerie, tresorie, privy seal, and other siche seculer offi- 
cis in the chekir. x580 HoLtyBanp 77eas. Fr. Toug., La 
Chancelerie, the Chancerie. 1591 Percivait Sf. Dict., 
Chancilleria, a chauncellorshippe, the chauncerie. a 1658 
CLevELAND Rustick Ramp (1687) 410 The Bishop shall 
give them an Account of the Profits of his Chancery. 

2. The court of the Lord Chancellor of England, 
the highest court of judicature next to the House 
of Lords; but, since the Judicature Act of 1873, 
a division of the High Court of Justice. 

It formerly consisted of two distinct tribunals, one ordi- 
nary, being a court of common law, the other extraordinary, 
being a court of equity. To the former belonged the issu- 
ing of writs for a new parliament, and of all original writs. 
The second proceeded upon rules of equity and conscience, 
moderating the rigour of the common law, and giving re- 
lief in cases where there was no remedy in the common- 
law courts. Its functions in this respect are now trans- 
ferred to the Court of Appeal. 

In Ireland the Court of Chancery was distinct from, but 
analogous in character to, the English court; but it has 
been similarly changed into a division of the Irish High 
Court of Justice. 

1377 Lanet. P. Pl. B. tv. 28 In be cheker and at pe 
chauncerie. {1362 /éid. A.1v. 46 In Esscheker and Chaun- 
celrie.] 1489-90 Pluspton Corr. 91 Whereof, I have a 
dedimus potestatem out of the Escheker, & another out 
of the Chauncre. 1553 T. Witson Af&et. 56 b, A manne 
should appele from the common place to the chauncerie. 
1659 Futter AZPp. /27. [2noc. (1840) 300 Thomas Lord Co- 
ventry, when coming from the chancery to sit down at din- 
ner, was wont to say, ‘Surely, today T have dealt equally, 
for I have displeased both sides.’ 1701 Loud. Gaz. No.3724/4 
S. Keck Esq.; a Master in the High Court of Chancery. 
@ 1763 SHENSTONE “ss. 168 True honour is to honesty, what 
the court of chancery is to common law. 1782 PRIESTLEY 
Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1x. 189 The writ.. was issued from the 
chancery, 1853 Dickens Bleak H. ix. 60 ‘There never was 
such an Infernal cauldron as that Chancery on the face of 
the earth.’ x874 Ruskin Fors Clav. 1V. 287 Gridley’s real 
name was Ikey—he haunted Chancery, 1876 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong, V. xxiii. 135 Under the Conqueror we see the 
first beginnings of that class of clerks of the King’s chapel 
or chancery who had so large a share in the administration 
of the kingdom. AZod. The heiress is a ward in Chancery. 

b. Applied to similar courts elsewhere ; in U.S. 
‘a court of equity ’ (Webster). 

‘In imitation of the High Court of Chancery in England, 
various local courts of equity have sprung up in the 
British dominions and dependencies. Some of these are 
called Courts of Chancery..In each of the counties palatine 
of Lancaster and Durham, and in Ireland, there is a court 
so named, which dispenses the same equity within the 
limits of its jurisdiction, as the High Court of Chancery.’, 
Penny Cyel. s.v. 

1555 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 272 Auditour of the 
courte of the Chaunceriein Valladolith. ¢ 1645 Howe t Le?z. 
20 Oct. 1632, Lubeck wher .. their prime Chancery is still. 
1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 5 The government is vested in the 
chancery of Bolcheresk, which depends upon and is subject 
to the inspection of the chancery of Ochotsk. 1850 Burritt 
(in Webster), In some of the American States, jurisdiction 
at law and in equity centers in the same tribunal..In others 
..the courts that administer equity are distinct tribunals, 
having their appropriate judicial officers, and it is to the 
latter, that the appellation courts of chancery is usually ap- 
plied; but in American Law, the terms egztty and courts 
of equity are more frequently employed. 

ec. Scotland. An office in the General Register 
House, Edinburgh (formerly called CHaNncELLARY, 
q.v.), in which is kept a record of all writs relative 
to crown lands; also of crown charters of incor- 
poration; commissions or gifts of office from the 
crown; service of heirs, general and special; and 
all writs appointed to pass the great or the quarter 
seal. From it are issued, in the sovereign’s name, 
brieves of inquest regarding idiotcy or insanity, and 
letters of tutory and curatory. 

(Established by James I on his return from his English 
captivity 1424, and apparently intended to be a court on 
the model a the English Chancery. But it was never 
completely organized, and after the complete establishment 
of the Court of Session (1532), the Chancery office was re- 
duced practically to the function of issuing certain brieves, 
and recording certain writs. Cf. sense 3.) 

1807-8 R. Bett Dict. Law Scotl.s.v. Afod. ‘Served heir 
to his ancestor conform to decree of general service by the 
Sheriff of Chancery, dated..., and recorded in Chancery 
...’ ‘The Quarter Seal is kept by the Director of Chancery 
(the officer at the head of the Chancery Office).’ 

d. fig. (with reference to thefunctions of the court.) 

1617 Hieron Wks. II. 93 It is thy gracious Court of 
Chancery and mitigation which I flye vnto: I am afraid to 
appeare at the Bench of Iustice. 1634 Forp Perkin Ward. 
n. li, We carry A Chancery of pity in our bosoms. 1662 
STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr.u. v. § 8 The Propheticall office was 
a kind of Chancery to the Mosaick Law, wherein the Pro- 
phets did interpret the Pandects of the Law ex aguo & 
6ono. 1678 Cupwortx Jntell. Syst. 888 His Will is not 
meer Will..but it is Law, Equity and Chancery, 1822 
De Quincey Confess, (1864) 213 Oh .. righteous opium that 
to the chancery, of dreams summonest .. false witnesses. 

e. fig. Equity, or procecdings in equity. 
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1628 WitHER Brit. Rememb. vi. 1341 Whosoever came to 
see That peece of Chauncery, supposed me A very cheat- 
ing Rascall. 1668 Witkins Real Char. vill. 207. 

3. A court of record; an office of public records ; 
archives ; also fig. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xxiv. 35 The kyng caused 
[these letters] to be kept in his chauncery. 1600 Ho_Lanp 
Livy xu. xvi. 1166 The Censours..shut up and locked all 
the offices of the Chauncerie. 1762 SterNE 77. Shandy 
(1802) VI. viii. 297 The accusing spirit, which flew up to 
Heaven’s chancery with the oath, blush’d as he gave it in. 
1788 T. JEFFERSON Writ, (1859) Il. 499 The Consuls and 
vice-Consuls..may establish a chancery, where shall be de- 
posited the consular determinations, acts and proceedings. 
1832 Blackw. Mag, XXXJI. 789 Its slender chancery of 
written memorials. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. (1858) 217 In 
Heaven’s Chancery also there goes on a recording, 

+4. Treasury. Oés. rare. 

1842 DE Quincey Cicero Wks. VI. 206 To pay back into 
the chancery of war, as into some fund of abeyance, all his 
own prizes, and palms of every kind. 

5. =CHANCELLERY 2. 

1561 Norton Calzin's Inst. w. 45 How great difference 
there is betwene the popes chauncerie, and a well framed 
order of the Chirche. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 27 
There are two chanceries, one for the Danish, and the other 
for the German language. 1882 C. E. Turner Stud. ix 
Russ. Lit. ix. 138 [ He] offered Kriloff a place in his chancery. 

= CHANCELLERY 3. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India, That he should be sent 
prisoner to the Chancerie of Santo Domingo. 1848 W. H. 
Kevty tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. 11. 594 Entering the 
Place Vendéme, on their way to the Chancery. 

7. Pugilism. [From the tenacity and absolute 
control with which the Court of Chancery holds 
anything, and the certainty of cost and loss to 
property ‘in chancery’.] A slang term for the 
position of the head when held under the opponent’s 
left arm to be pommelled severely, the victim 
meanwhile being unable to retaliate effectively ; 
hence sometimes figuratively used of an awkward 
fix or predicament. 

1832 Marryat iV. Forster xlvii, He'll not ‘ put his head in 
chancery’, that’s clear. x858 O. W. Hotmes Aus. Breakf 
7. (1883) 143, I had old Time’s head in chancery, and could 
give ithim, 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vude.1. ti. 28 What 
a thing it is to have your head in Chancery. 

8. atirtb. and Comb., as chancery-court, -judge, 
-man, -practice, -sutt, -suttor, ward; chancery- 
double, a name for a kind of paper (? ods.) ; 
chancery-hand, a particular style of engrossing. 

1594 T. B. La Priuaud. Fr. Acad, 11, 161 The memory 
is as it were the register and *chancery court of all the 
other senses. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 328 A 
national chancery court. 1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5018/3 For all Paper called ..*Chancery double 
2s... per Ream. 1660 Pepys Diary 12 July, Mr. Kipps.. 
directed me to Mr. Beale to get my patent engrossed ; but, 
he not having time to get it done in “chancery-hand, I was 
farced to run all up and down Chancery Lane. 1853 Dickens 
Bleak H. Pref., A *Chancery Judge once had the kindness 
to inform me.. that the Court of Chancery.. was almost 
immaculate. 1580 Baret Adv. C 395 A *Chauncerie man, or 
a practiser in the law, to drawe out writtes. 159x LAMBARDE 
Arch. 55 The House of the Rolls. .hath beene of long time, 
as it were, the Colledge of the Chancerie-men. 1874 Rus- 
kin Fors Clav. IV. 244 [Dickens] I have heard had real 
effects on *Chancery practice. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps 
Handy Bk. Prop, Law xx. 162 A *Chancery suit, the costs 
of which would undoubtedly fall on the claimants. 1830 
Gen. P. Tuomrson L-rerc. (1842) I. 258 The celebrated 
injunction of a noble *chancery-suitor to his son. 

Chancing (tfarnsin), vé/. 56. [f. CHANCE v. + 
-InG1.] The action of the verb CHANCE; +hap- 
pening, befalling ; fortune, luck (o0és.). 

1583 I. Watson Poems (Arb.) 195 VVhy liue I wretch In 
hope of better chancing. 

+b. Gambling, playing games of chance. Ods. 

1632 GAULE Magastrom.220* Cogging, dicing, or chancing. 

Chancelair, obs. Sc. form of CHANCELLOR. 

Chancre ({znko1). Also 7-8 shanker, chan- 
ker, 8 shancre. fa. F. chazcre cancer, also 
venereal ulcer :—L. cancer crab. Cf. CANCER, CAN- 
KER.} An ulcer occurring in venereal diseases. 

a1605 MontTGoMERIE Flyting 308 The chaud-peece, the 
chanker. 1657 Cotvir Whigs Supplic. (1751) 50 When.. 
They first brought Shankers ov’r the alps. 1789 W. Bucuan 
Dom. Mled.(1790) 507 Symptomatic chancres are commonly 
accompanied with ulcers in the throat. 1872 CoHENn Drs. 
Throat 113 Chancres about the lips, tongue,and hard palate, 
produced by actual contact. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., According 
to most modern. authorities, this soft chancre or local conta- 
gious ulcer. .is not a syphilitic, although a venereal, disease, 
the Hunterian or hard chancre being the local manifestation 
of syphilis. 

Hence Cha'ncred a. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Shanker’d, colli- 
flower’d.. Martyrs and Confessors of Venus. 

Cha‘ncriform, 2. [f. prec. + -(1)ForM.] Of 
the form or nature of a chancre. 

1868 NV. Syd. Soc. Trans., Lancercaux’s Treat. Syphilis 
I. ii. 83 Chancriform erosion. 

Chancroid (fa nkroid), 5d. [f. CHaNncrE + 
-oID.] ‘ Asynonym of soft chancre’: first used by 
Clerc. 

186x Bumsteap len. Dis. (1879) 339, | adopt the name of 
‘chancroid’ to designate the ‘contagious and local ulcer of 
the genitals’. 1875 tr. Zienzssen’s Cycl. Med. 11. 104 Hence 
in Clerc’s chancroid there has been no transformation .. of 
the syphilitic poison. 
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attrib. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 720 Chancroid 
disease of the rectum. 

Chancroi‘dal, 2. Pertaining to a chancroid. 

1861 Bumsteap Venu. Dis. (1879) 340 The chancroidal 
poison .. may be reinoculated. 

Chancrous (fenkras), a. [f CHANCRE + 
-ous, or ad. F, chancreux.] Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of a chancre. 

1751 R. Brookes Gen. Pract. Physic (1758) 11. 46 Chan- 
crous Ulcerations. 1785 J. Pearson in Med. Commun. 11. 
66 The .. true chancrous appearance. 1807-26 S. Coorer 
First Lines Surg. 227 The chancrous ulcer. 

Chancy (‘fansi), a. Also 9 chancey. [f. 
CHANCE 56, + -¥ 1.] 

1. Sc. Lucky. a. Bringing good fortune, auspici- 
ous; b. having good fortune, fortunate, happy. Obs. 

1513 DoucLas eis in. ii. 103 To the chancy wyndis [he 
slew in sacrifice] ane mylk quhite [beist]. /ééd. xu. vii. 128 
Desyre to be chancy and fortunate. @1774 FEercusson 
Drink Eclog. Poems (1845) 57 Ye never saw sic chancy 
days. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage 11.132 ‘ Puir tead, it’s 
no had a very chancy ootset.’ 

2. Sc. Lucky or safe to deal or meddle with; 

cal Divage 

21774 Fercusson Poems (1789) II. 2 (Jam.) Some fiend or 
fairy, nae sae very chancy, Has driven me..To wed. 1816 
Scotr Old Mort. v, ‘Tak tent 0’ yoursell, my bonny lassie, 
for my horse is not very chancy.’ 1870 Epcar Runnymede 
161 Which it is not chancy to meddle with. ‘ 

3. Liable to chance or sudden change, uncertain, 
‘casual’, risky, untrustworthy. cod/og. or dzal, 

1860 Geo. Exiot Mill on Fi. 1. 166 There’s never so much 
pleasure in wearing a bonnet the second year, especially 
when the crowns are so chancy—never two summers alike. 
1867 TroLLtore Chroz. Barset 1. xxv. 221 City money is 
always very chancy. 1876 Geo. Eriot Daz. Der. iv. xxviii. 
236 By a roundabout course even a gentleman may make 
of himself a chancy personage. 1882 Contemp. Rev. 3 The 
crop, however, is a very “chancey” one. _ 

Hence Cha‘nciness, casual quality. 

1870 Spectator 19 Nov. 1379 The illustration is admirable, 
and not least admirable for the ‘ chanciness’ of its effect. 

+Chandelabre. Oés. rave—1. In 5 chauna.-. 
[a. OF. chandelabre (mod.F. candélabre) ad.L. can- 
délibrum CANDELABRUM.} A candlestick, chan- 
delier. 

cx430 Lypc. Lyfe our Ladye Avj/1 (R.) In figure eke 
the chaundelabre of golde. 

Chandelar, -er, obs. ff. CHANDLER. 

+ Chandelew. Oés. rarve—. = CHANDLERY. 

c1450 Bk. Curtasye in Babees Bk. (1868) 32x Chandelew 
schalle haue and alle napere. 

Chandelier (fendélie-1). Also 8 -eer. [mod. 
a, F. chandelier; see CHANDLER. ] 

1. An ornamental branched support or frame to 
holda number of lights (originally candles), usually 
hung from the roof or ceiling. 

1736 STUKELEY Palzogr. Sacra 69 (T.) Lamps, branches, 
or chandeliers (as we now modishly call them). 1745 in 
Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 167 Two brass branches 
or chandeliers. .for St. Geo®. Church. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) I. 274 This church is illuminated by chandeliers of 
the most superb workmanship. 182x Scott Aendélworth 
xxxi, From the oaken roof hung a superb chandelier. 

2. Afil. ‘A wooden frame, which was filled with 
fascines, to form a traverse in sapping’ (Stocqueler 
Mil. Encyel.., and cover the sappers. 

1663 Gerber Counsel Dja, To blow up Ditches, Esta- 
cades, and Chandeliers. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4082/3 They 
brought a great number of Chandeliers to cover their 
Workmen. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U. S. V. lix. 196 Gabions 
and fascines and chandeliers for the redoubts. 

3. ? A branched support. 

1730] Minter Gard, Dict. sv. Anil, A kind of pretty 
large Pails, fasten’d to strong Poles, plac’d upon Chande- 
liers, by Means of which, the Negroes violently and con- 
tinually raise, beat, and stir the Water. 

4. attrib. and Comb.; chandelier tree, Pazda- 
nus Candelabrum : from its mode of branching. 

1823-33 Lams Elia, Trag. Shaks.(L.) By chandelier light, 
and in good company. 1830 Linpey Vat. Syst. Bot. 285 
The Chandelier Tree of Guinea and St. Thomas's derives 
its name from this peculiar tendency to branching. 

Chandery, var. of CHANDRY. 

Chandler (t{andlo:. Forms: 4-7 chaun- 
deler, 5~7 chandeler, 6-7 chaundler, 6- chand- 
ler; (also 5 condler, candeler(e, chaundeller, 
chaundlar, chawndelere, 6 chandelar, -ellor, 
-illar, 7 chaundelor, -our, 8 Sv. chanler). [ME. 
chaundeler, chandeler, a. AF. chandeler, OF. 
chandelier (=Pr, candelier, It. candelliere) :—L. 
type casdel(])arius, f. candel(l\a CANDLE.] 

+1. A stand or support for a candle, a candle- 
stick ; a chandelier. (Chiefly sortherz, now Obs.) 

cx325 EZ. £. Allit. P. B 1272 Pe chef chaundeler charged 
with pe ly3t. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxiv, 
Candelis and oper priketis beb set on candelstikkis, and 
chaundelers, ¢1440 Prowf. Parv. 60 Candelere, cande- 
labra. 1549 Compl, Scot.ix.76 He..reft the goldin alter, 
the chandelaris of lycht, and al the goldin veschel. 552-3 
Inv. Ch.Goods Staffs. in Ann. Lichfield 1V.50, 1} chaund- 
lers of woode. 1674 Ray W.-C. H7ds., Chaundler, a candle- 
stick. Sheffield. 1733 Ramsay Clout the Caldron i, Have 
you any pots or pans Or any broken chandlers? 

2. One whose trade it is to make or sell candles. 
(Also TALLOW-CHANDLER, WAX-CHANDLER.) 

1389 £. £. Gilds (1870) 18 Y*! shul bene at y* Chaundelers 
by pryme of y® day. c¢xq00 Destr. Troy 1596 Cokes 
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condlers, coriours of ledur. 1464 A/ann. & Househ. Exp. 
(1841) 160 ‘Io pay the chandeler that ffynd my lordys can- 
dyllis, xx.s. 1483 Cath. Ang?l. 52 A Candeler, candelarius. 
1596 Suaxs. x Alex. /V, 1. iii. 52. 1602 Return fr. Par- 
nass. Prot. (Arb.) 4 We haue promised the Copies to the 
Chandlers to wrappe his candles in. 171 Act 10 Ane in 
Lond. Gaz. 5031/6 Such Chandler or Maker of Candles. 


1872 J. Yeats fist. Comm, 269 The present number of | 


chandlers in England ts estimated at abont 3,000. 
+ b. Formerly, an officer who superintended the 
supply of candles, ctc., ina houschold. 

c1450 Bk. Curtasye 824 in Babees Bh. 326 Now speke 
I wylle a lytulle whyle Of po chandeler, with-outen gyle. 
16or F. Tate //ouseh. Ord. Edw. //, § 15 ‘Vhe serjant 
chaundeler shal receve the wax and lights.. And the 
chaundelor shal make his liveree. 1860 Our Eng. //onte 89. 

3. In extended sense: a. A retail dealer in pro- 
visions, groceries, etc. : often somewhat contemp- 
tuous. b. in cowed, =dealer, trader, as in Corn- 
CHANDLER, SHIP-CHANDLER, 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Adus. u. 49 Theod. Be there any 
Chandlers there? .. What do they sell for the most part ¢ 
Amphid. Almost all things, as namelie butter, cheese, fagots, 
pots, pannes, candles, and a thousand other trinkets be- 
sides. 1664 ETHEREDGE Love i Tub 1. ii, (1723) 13 This 
morning the Chandler refus'd to score a quart of Scurvy- 
grass. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No.6172/9 Robert Collier. .Chandler 
of Small Wares. 1820 Scott J/onast. Answ. Introd. Ep., 
Another steps into a chandler’s shop, to purchase a pound 
of butter. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz (1866! 205 The neigh- 
bours stigmatised him asa chandler. 1851 D. Jerrotp S74. 
Giles xxvi, Revenge is..not to be meddled with in the 
spirit of a chandler. 

4. Comb.,as chandler-shop ; chandler-chafts S¢., 
lantern jaws; so chandler-chafted, lantern-jawed. 

1714 Ramsay Elegy John Cowper xii, Shame fa’ ye'r 
*chandler-chafts, O Death! 1790 A. Witson Poems 75 
(Jam.) My sons wi’ chanler chafts gape roun’, To rive my 
gear, my siller frae me. 1785 Fourn. fr. London 4 (Jam.) 
A *chanler-chafted auld runk carlen. 1782 V. Knox £ss. 
No. 170 (1819) I1f. 249 The *chandlershop-keeper. 1817 
Cospetr Wks. XX X11.76 The ignorance of the Chandler- 
Shop Knights is equal to their impudence. 

Chandleress (tfa'ndlorés). [f. prec. +-Ess.] 
A female chandler. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6220/4 Eleanor Warren .. Tallow- 
Chandleress. : 

Chandlering (tfa'ndlarin), vd/. sb. [f. as 
prec. +-ING1.] ‘he dealing or trade of a chandler. 

1860 Geo. Exior A/id/ on Fi, 1. 221 Families in the 
grocery and chandlering lines. 

+Cha'ndlerly, ¢. Obs. rarve—'s In quot. spelt 
chaunlerly. [f. as prec. +-tyl.] Chandler-like, 
pertaining to a chandler or petty shop-keeper. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Disczp. 1. (1851) 67 To be taxt by the 
poul, to be scons’t our head money, our luppences in their 
Chaunlerly Shop-book of Easter. 

Chandlery (tfandleri). In 7 also chaunde- 
lary. f[prob. in part a. OF. chandel(/)erte, f. 
chandelier (cf. CHANDLER and -ERY); in part f. 
CHANDLER +-Y, as in bakery, etc.] 

LA place where candles, etc., are kept. 

1601 F. Tate /fouseh. Ord. Edw. I/, §73 The offices of 
the panetry, Butery .. marshalsy, avenery, Chaundlery. 
1667 E. CHampertayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. un. xii. (1743) 109 
The yeoman of the chandlery [is to bring} seared cloths. 
1875 Stusps Const. Hist. (1877) III. xxi. 531 The several 
departments were organised under regular officers of the 
buttery, the kitchen, the napery, the chandlery, etc. 

2. a. Candles and other lighting materials. b. 
The commodities sold by a retail provision-dealer 
(also in pl. chandlcries). Also attrib. 

1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edi. //,§ 10 He shal survey 
.. the liveres of Chaundelary that shalbe everi day in the 
warderobe. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiii, To open a little 
shop in the chandiery way. 1842 Gen. P. THompson E-rerc. 
VI. 424 A vendor of the unenumerable things called 
chandleries. 1886 Law Times’ Rep. LIM. 678/2 The out- 
standing debts of a chandlery business. 

ce. With defining word, as shzp chandlery (the 
business and commodities of a shzp-chandler). 

I 2 Freese Com, Class-bk. 16 Trade in Naval Stores 
and Ship Chandlery, 

+ Chandling, v2/. sb. Obs. rare. [f. CHanp- 
LER: cf. peddling, feddler.| The business of a 
chandler, the manufacture of chandlery. 

1589 in Wadley Bristol Wills (1886) 257 Implements and 
utensils for soapmaking and for Chaundlinge. 1876 L. 
Steruen //ist. Eng. Thought 1.163 The exception to his 
ane was a short residence with Sir Joseph 

ekyll. 

| Chandoo, -du (tfendd:). [Hindi chandi.] 
A preparation of opium used in China for smoking. 

+e in Craic. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade. 

+Chandry, O¢s. Forms: 5-7 chandery, 
chaundrie, -y, 6-7 chandrie, -dry. [Contracted 
from chandlery, like chancery from chancelerie.] 

1. The place where candles, etc., were kept in a 
household ; =CHANDLERY 1. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. 74 To pantry, 
buttery, or cellar, spicery, chaundry, or any other office. 
1541 Act 33 Hen.V///,c. 12§ 12 The yoimanof thechaundrie 
- Shall..haue in redinesse seared clothes, sufficient for the 
Surgeon. 1668 Coxtixs in Rigaud Corr. Set. Men (1841) 
{f. 178 One of the yeomen of the chaundry to the king. 
1884 Leisure Hour 301/2 The chaundeler .. also moulded 
quarions and morters in the chaundry. 

2. Chandlery, small wares. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert (1673) Pref. 11 The shops of 
Chaundry, and slight wares. 
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3. The feast of Candlemas. 

1478 Liber Niger in Pegge Cur. Misc. 100 Two servants 
..to bear the trumpets, pipes and other instruments..whils1 
they blow to suppers and other revels at Chaundry. 


Chane, obs. form of Cuain, KHAN. 

Chanel, Chanfer, obs. ff. CHANNEL, CHAMFER. 

{Chanfrin (faifrgi). [a. F. chanfrein; cf. 
CHAMFRON.] The fore-part of a horse’s head. 

1730-6 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Chang, sé. xorth. dial. [An echoic word: ef. 
chink, clang.] A ringing or resonant sound. 

1807 Stace Poems 51 An’ the grove, with gladsome chang 


Their joy confest. 1809 tn Skinner A/isc. Poet. 180 (Jam.) 
To fear the chirining chang Of gosses grave. 

Chang, v. north, dial. tntr. To make a lond 
ringing sound; to clang or twang. Hence 
Changing vé/. sé. 

1614 G. MarKnnam Cheap /Tusd. 11. xxii. (1668) 79 A certain 
hollow changing in his mouth. 1807 StaGoG Poems 140 Wi’ 
merry lilts the fidlers chang, The lads and lasses bicker. 

hang, var. of Canc, Ods., fool, foolish, 

Change (t{¢indz), sd. Forms: 3-6 chaunge, 
4 chonge, 4-6 chaynge, (5 chounge), 3. 6- 
change. [a. AF. chaunge, OF. change (=Pr. 
camge, camje, Sp. cange):—lateL. cambi-um ex- 
change(Lawsof Lombards), f. cambire, to CHANGE. ] 

1. The act or fact of changing (see CHANGE v. 1, 
2); substitution of one thing for another; succcs- 
sion of onc thing in place of another. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 132 Change worp of bischopriches, 
& pe digne sege y wys Worp ybro3t to Canterbury, pat at 
London now ys. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 195 Thus was there 
made a newe chaunge. ¢ 1460 Fortrscur Aés. & Lis. Mon. 
(1714) 61 In the Realme of Fraunce was never channge of 
their Kyng..but by the Rebellions of such mighty Subgetts. 
1473 Warkw. Chron. 11 Alle Englonde .. hatyd hym, and 
were fulle gladde to have a chounge. 1553 EpEN 7read. 
New Ind. (Arb.) 31 marg. note, Chaunge of ayre ts daunger.- 
ous. 1663 CowLey Verses & Ess. (1669) 136 No change of 
Consuls marks to him the year. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
TAGUE Lett. I. xxix. 93 Everything I see seems to me a 
change of scene. 1733 Miss Ketty in Sw/t‘s Lett. (1768) 
IV. 47 For God’s sake try the change of air. 1832 Be: 
Reg. Instr, Cavalry 1. 46 Change of Position is when the 
Line moves altogether off its ground, at the same time ad- 
vancing or retiring one of its flanks. 1853 Lytton Aly Vovel 
(Hoppe) Said to have made a change for the better. 

b. Substitution of other conditions or circum- 
stances, varicty; csp. in colloq. phr. for a change. 

1681 Drypen Sf. Friar Prol. 33 Our fathers did, for change, 
to France repair. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. xi. 314 Take 6 
or 7 ripe Plantains..boil them instead ofa Bag-pudding. . this 
is a very good wayforachange. 1842 Tennyson MWadking 
to Mail 18 He .. sick of home went overseas for change. 
1876 Burnasy Aide Akiva xviii, Anything for a change .. 
we are bored to death here. — 

+c. ? A round in dancing. Oés. 

1588 SHaxs. Z. Z. L. v. ii. 209 Then in our measure, vouch- 
safe but one change. : 

d. sec. The passing from life ; death. 

1611 Bipte ¥od xiv. 14 All the dayes of my appointed time 
will I waite, till my change come. 1741-3 WesLey $777. 
(1749) 56, I went to my mother, and found her change was 
near. . She was in her last conflict. 1859 Tuackeray Virgin. 
Ixxxiii, I fear, sir, your Aunt..is not in such a state of 
mind as will fit her very well for the change which is im- 
minent. 

te. Zo put the change upon: to deccive, mis- 
lead (a person); to make things appear to (him) 
other than they are. Obs. 

1693 ConGreve Double Deal. v.iv, | have put the change 
upon her, that she may be otherwise employed. 1705 
HickeRincit, Priest-cr. 1, (1721) 51 He put the Change 
upon the dla 3 Senate, and ordain’d a Presbyter or 
Elder in the room of every Parish-Priest. 1742 Jarvis Dox 
Quix. 1, 1.ix.(D.) Those enchanters..are perpetually setting 
shapes before me as they really are, and presently putting the 
change upon me, and transforming them into whatever they 
please. 1821 Scotr Kevzlw. iii, You cannot pul the change 
on me so easy as you think. lad 

+2. Theact of giving and receiving reciprocally ; 
exchange. / change: in cxchange. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor M. 28820 If pou had lede, & hade nede 
For to haue gold ne wald pou bede For to ma [=make] 
chaunge. 1375 Barpour Bruce x1x. 379 Of hym..chaynge 
wes maid For othir that men takyn had. ¢ 1386 CHaucer 
Sgrs. T. 527 Took his herte in chaunge for myn. < 1400 
Destr. Troy 7881 Pai.. made a chaunge .. of hor choise 
lordes, Toax..was turnyt to the grekes, For Antenor. 1562 
J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 155 Chaunge is no robry, 
bul robry maketh chaunge. 1599 SHaks, A/uch Ado W. i. 
185 That I .. Maintain’d the change of words with any 
creature. 1606 — 7r.& Cr. tl. iii, 27 They will almost, 
Giue vs a Prince of blood..{n change of him. 

+b. sfcc. Exchange of merchandise, commerce. 
c1400 A fol. Loll. 57 Pe auteris of Crist are maad be bordis 
of chaungis bi couetous men. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. 
(1821) I. Introd. 32 Ane riche loun .. quhair sum time wes 
gret change, be repair of uncouth marchandis. 

3. A place where merchants mect for the trans- 
action of business, an exchange. (Since 1800, 
erroneously treated as an abbreviation of Exchange, 
and written ’Change.) Now chiefly in phr. oz 
*Change, at the Exchange. 

@1400 Octontan 793 As he toward the chounge yode. 
1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. xii. 2* A heart 
and a heart’; one for the church, another for the change. 
1676 ETHEREDGE Van of Vode 1. 1, She saw you yesterday 
at the Change. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 386 P 5 If sucha 
Man comes from Chance. 1790 Burke Fr, Rez. 336 It is 
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powerful on Change. 1821 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) 1. 
49 Old stock-jobbers..are gone hobbling to "Change. 1860 
Emerson Cond, Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) I, 321 What good, 
honest, generous men at home, will be wolves and foxes on 
change! 1876 Green Short list, vii. (1881) 415 Grave 
merchants upon ‘change. 

4. The act of changing (sec CHANGE v. 6,7); alter- 
ation in the state or quality of anything ; the fact of 
becoming other than it was; variation, mutation. 

a 1aas Ancr. Kk. 166 Worldliche binges pet heod, ase pe 
mone, euer ine chaunge, 1340 Ayend. 104 He [God] is 
zopliche ..wip-oute enye chonge cure to yleste. 1398 TRrE- 
visa Barth, De P. Row. ix. (1495) 93 Flewme is able 1o be 
. .chaunged in to blode, and whan the chaunge is full made, 
etc. ¢ 1400 Nom. Kose 5441 Withoute chaunge or variaunce. 
597 Hooker L£ecé. /ol. v. Ixvii. § 11 A true change both of 
soul and body.. from death to life, 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron, {. 311 Remarkable Changes that have happen‘d 
zinong the Fix‘d Stars. 1775 Sueripan St. Pair. Day ui. 
iv, Fustice. Do you realty see any change in me? Aosy. 
Change ! never was man soallered. 1842 TENxyson Locksley 
/ladl 182 Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change. 1850 Lyxcn Theo. Trin. ii. 20 Growth 
1s the reconcilensent of permanence and change. 1858 J. 
BenNET Nutrition 1.26 Change, constant change, is the law 
of organic life. 1876 Greex Short //ist. ii. § 1 (1882) 61 The 
change in himself was as startling as the change in his policy. 

+b. spec. Changefulncss, changing humour, 
caprice ; ‘inconstancy, fickleness’ (Schmidt). Oés. 

1600 Suaxs. Sonn. xx, A woman’s gentle heart, but not 
acquainted With shifting change. 1605 — Lear 1. i. 291 
You see how full of changes his age is. 1611 — Cyd. 1. vi. 
11g. 1675 DrvpDEN Aurengz. t. i. 401 You bid me fear; in 
that your change I know. ; 

e. Afus. Variation; modulation. 

1591 Suaxs. Tivo Gent. 1v. ii. 69 Harke, what fine change 
is in the Musique. 1880 Grove Dict. A/us. {. 332 Change, 
the word used as the short for change of key or modulation. 

d. Change of life: (sce quot... 

1834 J. M. Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 54 note, When 
menstruation is ahout to cease, the period is called ‘the 
change or turn of life’. 1864 F. Cnurciit Drs. Women 
vi. 237 The period occupied by this ‘change of life’ ranges 
from two to four years, if not longer. 

5. Of the moon: a. Propcrly, the passaye from 
one ‘moon’ (2. e. monthly revolution) to another, 
the coming of the ‘ncw moon’, b. extendcd more 
or less widcly to include also the attainment of 
‘full moon ’, and cven of intermediate phases. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 109 Of flodes high and ebbes lowe, 
Upon his [the Moon's] chaunge it shall be knowe. 1604 
Suaks, Oth. m1. iii. 178 To follow still the changes of the 
Moone With fresh suspitions. 1669 Sturmy A/arine?’s 
Mag. 1. t.10 A Rule to find the Change, Full, and Quar- 
ters of the Moon..The zoth dayof October is the day of 
her Change, or New Moon. 1844 H. H. Wttson S7it. 
India 1. 551 Sacrificing at the change of every moon many 
victims, chiefly children, to the river Ganges. 1858 in 
Merc. Mar, Mag. V. 365 It is high water, full and change 
--atioh,1im, 1881 Harper's Mag. Nov. 810, I still have 
‘em [fits] once or twice a week sometimes, always with a 
change in the moon. 

6. That which is or may be substituted for 
another of the samc kind; csp. in phrase change 
of raiment (apparel, etc... (In this scnse some- 
times unchanged in the plural ; see quot. 1611.) 

1592 GREENE Groatsw. Wit (1617) 9 Mistresse Lamilia, 
like a cunning Angler made readie her chaunge of baytes. 
1611 Bip_e Lev, xxvii. 33 1f he change it at all, then both it, 
and the change thereof, shall be holy. — Facdg. xiv. 12 
Thirtie sheetes, and thirtie change of garments. 1815 
Scribbleomania 141 Who, drench’d, ne’er catch cold, though 
without change of smickets. 1836 Dickens S&. Loz (1866) 
248 Four horses with clothes on—change for a coach. 1876 
Burnany Ride Khiva xxi, A change of clothes, a few in- 
struments and my gun. 

7. a. Money of a lower denomination given in 
exchange fora larger coin, a bank-note, etc. ; hencc 
generally, coins of low dcnomination (often with 
adj. sma//\; also coins of one currency given in 
exchange for those of anothcr. b. The balance 
that remains over and is returned when anything is 
paid for by a piece of money greater than its price. 

1622 Massincer, &c. Old Law v. i, Lysander. Your hat 
is too high-crowned. Gunotho. I do give him two crowns 
for’t, and that’s equal change all the world over. 1691 
Locke A/oney Wks. 1727 If. 97 These in Change will an- 
swer all the Fractions between Sixpence and a Farthing. 
1751 Jounson Rawbl, No. 177 ® 7 He had just received in 
a handful of change, the piece that he had .. been seeking. 
1777 SHERIDAN Trip Scaré. 1, i, Can you give me change 
foraguinea? 1840 Marrvat Poor Jack iv, I'll.. bring back 
your change all right. 1875 Jevons Money (1878 25 Stull 
used as small change. J/od. No change given. Passengers 
are requested to examine their tickets and change before 
leaving. . 

Jig. 1864 Lowe Fireside Trav. 199 A poor Anglo-Saxon 
must. .look twice at his small changeof quarters and minutes, 

ec. slang. Somcthing given or taken in retum. 
In such phrases as fo give a person) change, to 
do him a service; also ironically, to give him his 
deserts, ‘pay him out’; fo fake one's change out 
of, to take one’s revenge on (a person, or for a 
thing); fake your change out of that! a slang ex- 
pression when a ‘settler’ is given in the shape ot 


eithcr a repartce or a blow. 

1830 GaLt Lawrie T. wW. xi. (1849) 184 Take your change 
out of that! 1847 De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VI. 
238, { should certainly have ‘taken my change’ out of the 
airs she continually gave herself. 18g§ THackrray Diary 
3. de la Pluche Hepes) Whenever { see him in a very 
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public place, I take my change for my money. I digg him 
in the ribbs, or slap his padded old shoulders. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. Hoppe) If youshowed mea B. I could so far give 
you change for it as to answer Boffin. 

8. spec. in pl. +a. Math. The different orders in 

which a set or series of things can be arranged ; 
permutations (0ds.). b. Bell-ringing. The different 
orders in which a peal of bells may be rung. 
‘(The name has reference to a change from the ‘usual 
order’, viz. the diatonic scale, struck from the highest to 
the lowest bell; but in a wider sense, this is included as one 
of the changes; see Grove Dict. ATus. s. v.) 

1669 Hover Elem. Speech (J.) Four bells admit twenty- 
four changes in ringing. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 462/2 
In.. Ringing Bells .. Changes or Tunes [is] when they are 
rung to Immitate the airy sound of a Psaline or Song. 1751 
Cuambers Cycd., Changes in arithmetic, etc, the permuta- 
tions or variations of any number of quantities; withregard 
to their position, order, etc. 1864 JEAN INGELow Poems 
142 O Boston bells! Ply all your changes. 

e. To ring the changes: (a.) to go through all 
the changes in ringing a peal of bells; fig. to go 
through all the possible variations of any process; 
to repeat the same words, statements, etc., in va- 
rious ways. (Constr. 0, ufo; now usually cov- 
temptuous.) (0.) slang: see quot. 1786, 1874. 

1614 T. Apams Devit s Bang. 331 Some ring the Changes of 
opinions. 1670 Eactiarp Cont. Clergy 62 They shall only 
ring you over a few changes upon the three words: crying, 
Faith, Hope and Charity ; Hope, Faith and Charity; and 
so on, 1712 ArBUTHNOT Yokn Bull (1755) 36 A parcel of 
roaring bullies..ringing the changes on butcher's cleavers. 
1786 Remark. Trials ¥. Shepherd 8 To initiate him into 
the art of what that gentleman stiled ringing the changes; 
that is, ingeniously substituting a worse for a better article, 
and decamping without a discovery. 1843 Sourney Doctor 
Ixxxvi. (D.) He could.. have astounded him by ringing 
changes upon Almugea, Cazimi, etc. 1874 Slang Dict. sv. 
Ring, ‘Yo ring the changes’ in low life means to change 
bad money for good. 

9. Hunting, Phr. Zo hunt change: see quots., 


and cf. CouNTER adv. ? Obs. 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat.1. (170616 Whenthe Hounds.. 
take fresh scent, hunting another Chase..we say, they Hunt 
Change. 1704 WorupGe Dict, Rust. et Urb. s.v. Buck- 
Hunting, To have a care of Hunting Counter or Change, 
because of the plenty of Fallow Deer that use to come more 
directly upon the Hounds, than the red Deer doth. 1721- 
1800 BaiLey, Ckazge (among Hunters) is when a Buck, etc., 
met by Chance, is taken for that they were in pursuit of. 

410. Surveying. (See quot.) Obs. 

z6%9 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. u. Vv. i. § 2. 4 Provide ten 
small sticks..at the end of every one of those Chains, stick 
one of these. .into the Ground, which let him that followeth 
take up.. These Ten Chains if the distance be large, you call 
a Change, and so you may denominate every large distance 
by Changes, Chains and Links. 

L1. Sc. An ale-house ; = CHANGE-HOUSE. 

¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd, (1818) I. 68 A gentleman that 
keeps a Change..They call an alehouse a change. 

. Comb, and attrib. 


a. Comb., as change-day, -time (sense 5), chaige- 


ringer, -ringing (sense 8 b), change-kecper (sense, 


11); Change Alley, a narrow street in London, 
scene of the gambling in South Sea and other 
stocks (see ALLEY); change-broker = exchange 
broker ; change-ratio (see quot.); change-wheel 
(see quot.), See also CHANGE-HOUSE. 

1837 Cartyte Fr, Rev. vi. v, Poor sub-lieutenant Du- 
hamel, innocent *Change-broker. 1633 T. James Voyage 
18 It flowes on the *change day, about a cleuen a clocke, 
1752 in Scots. Mag. (1753) July 338/1 Duncan Campbell 
“changekeeper. 1883 A.Grey in Nature X XVII. 320 The 
multiplier .. or *change-ratio as it has been called by Pro- 
fessor James Thompson, is .. the number of the new units 
of velocity equivalent to one of the old units. 1884 A ¢he- 
nz#unt 18 Oct. so1/3 The *change-ringers have done far 
more evil than revolution and bigctry combined. 1872 Ex- 
LacomBE Bells of Ch. iti. 31 *Change-ringing is pre-eminently 
{fan art] .. which exercises the mind and body at the same 
time. 1874 Knicut Déct. Afech. 1. 526 *Change-wheels, 
having varying numbers of cogs of the same pitch, are used 
to connect the main arbor of the lathe with the feed-screw. 
1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 1V. 266/1 The screw is driven by 
means of. .change-wheels from the end of the lathe-spindle. 

b. attrib. in sense ‘taking the place of another, 
acting as substitute, exchange-, vice-’. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports. 11.1. § 3. 147 The change- 
horses being better at the regular hunt-stable. 1886 Dazly 
News 22 Julys/1 Mr. Bonnor and Mr. Jones are also very 
useful change bowlers. 1884 Be. or Cuicnester in 7Yies 
20 Aug. 5 To keep a book..in which the name of every 
change-preacher should be entered. 

Change ‘t{zindz), v. Forms: 3-4 chaungen, 
chaungi, 3 changen, changi, 3-7 chaunge, 4 
schaungen, chawnge, chong, chongi, 5 chonge, 
chawngyn, chaunch, 6 chaung, chaundge, 
chaynge, ?chonch, 3- change. [ME. change-n, 
a. OF. change-r (= Pr. camjar, cambiar, Sp. can- 
gear, cambiar, \t. cangiare,cambiare) :—late L.cam- 
biare (in Salic Law, ete.), f. camdi-2m cxchange ; 
used for cl. L. camzbire to barter, exchange: perh. 
cognate with Gr. xapm- to bend, turn, turn back.] 

1. ¢vans. To put or take another (or others) in- 
stead of; to substitute another (or others) for, re- 
place by another (or others) ; to give up in exchange 
for something elsc. 

(Flere (but not in 1b) the ‘something else’ is almost al- 
ways of the saine kind as the thing it replaces.) 
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c1230 Hali Aflerd, 7 Pat tu naldes chaungen bat tu liuest 
in for to beo cwen icrunet. ax300 Cursor M. 29410 He 
chaunges crun cr wede. 1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 1003 In 
pis werld es bothe wele and wa, Pat es ofte chaunged to and 
fra. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 109 He shall his place chaunge 
And seche many londes straunge. 1477 EArt Rivers (Cax- 
ton) Dictes 125 The same herbes .. were sent to the Kinges 
closid and sealled with their sealles, to thentent that they 
shulde not be chaunged. 1581 Mutcaster Posrtions xli. 
(1887) 250 Which for a better liuing will chaung his colledge. 
1603 Drayton Bar, Warres iv. xxxiv, Changing the Clyme, 
thou couldst not change thy Care. 1611 Bipte Gex. xli. 14 
He shaued himselfe, and changed his raiment. 1737 Pore 
Hor, Epist. \. i. 155 They change their weekly barber, 
weekly news. 1805 A. Duncan Alarviner’s Chron, III. 197 
When I had changed my things, and taken my tea. 

b. with for (with obs.) before the thing put or 
taken in exchange. (Now usually exchange.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 548 Mani on stilleliche hor armes a 
wei caste, & chaungede hom vor herigaus. ¢ 1385 CHaucer 
L. G. IV. 1233 And swore so depe to.. chaunge hire for no 
newe. c¢1400 Destr. Troy 7589 He may be chaungit .. for 
sum choise other, pat is takon of Troy. 1590 Suaks. Afids. 
XN. u. ii. 114 Who will not change a Rauen for a Doue? 
1599 — fen. V, 111, vii. 12, I will not change my Horse with 
any that treades but on foure postures. 1704 Pore Windsor 
For. 234 Where Jove.. Might change Olympus for a nobler 
hill. @ 1875 Monsert Hymn, ‘When l had wandered’ iii, 
I..changed my hopes for fears. 

e. sfec. To give or procure money of another 
kind (e.g. forcign or smaller coin) in exchange 
for money of some defined kind or amount. 

1377 Lancu. P. Pl. B. xvi. 129 [Ihesus] caste adown her 
stalles, pat .. chaungeden any inoneye. a 1745 Swirt(J.) A 
shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea. .when a cus- 
tomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 1826 Scott Diary 
in Lockhart (1839) VIII. 382 When we change a guinea, the 
shillings escape as things of small account. 1876 Burnasy 
Ride Khiva xii, The Commercial Bank would change my 
English gold. 

d. Zo change oneself: t.e. one’s clothes. So ¢o 
change one’s feet; t.e. one’s shoes or other cover- 
ing for the feet. Now only Se. 

¢ 1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 260 Than the 
kyng entred into a lytel chaumbre, and there dyd chaunge 
him. ¢1590 Martowe Yew Malta wv. v, 1 change myself 
twice a-day. 186x Ramsay Resin. v. (ed. 18) 118 She did 
not change her feet when she came in from the wet. 

e. zutv. To change one’s clothes. (co//oq.) 

1634 Matory’s Arthur (1816) I]. 319 A gentlewoman .. 
brought him a shirt of fine linen cloth; but he changed not 
there. 1817 Coteripce Biog. Lit. (1847) II. 350 After dinner 
I .. washed and changed. 

2. Often with plural object, in sense: To substi- 
tute one thing for another of the same kind; to 


quit one and take another. 

Thus to change hands, to pass from one hand to another, 
from one person’s possession to another's ; fo change sides, 
to go over from one side to the other; ¢0 change carriages 
(e. g. onarailway). (Rarely with obj. in sing. as t fo change 
the hand (obs.’, to change one’s side; these cases belong 
properly to 1.) 

1670 CoTTon Z£sferion 11. x. 529 ‘The place however only 
chang'd the hand without going out of the Family. 1709 
Pore Ess. Crit. 435 Their weak heads ..”"T'wixt sense and 
nonsense daily change their side. 1715 Desacutiers Fires 
Impr.22 If you change ends, still the Air will rush out at 
the upper end. 1732 Berketey Adciphr. ii. § 2 Money 
changeth hands. 1755 Game at Cricket 7 The Bowler .. 
shall bow] to the Number of Four {balls] before he changes 
wickets. 1884 77zszes(weekly ed.) 1 Feb. 5/3 The Simla. .after 
changing owners, was converted into a sailing ship. od. 
Passengers by these trains change carriages at Didcot. 

b. intr. or ellipt, To change carriages on a 
railway, boats on a river, etc. 

18.. Zyneside Song, Ye mun change here for Jarrow. 
Mod. Passengers for Cambridge change at Bletchley. All 
change here, please! F 

3. trans. Yo give and receive reciprocally, ex- 
change, interchange. (For this exchange isnow the 
ordinary prose word, but change is still in dia/., 
arch., and poet. use, and in ‘change places’, and 


the like.) 

Const. A and B change places, A changes places with B. 

a1300 K. Horn 1052 Quap horn..We schulle chaungi 
wede. 1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. Vv. ii. 238 Will you vouchsafe 
with me to change a word? 1592 — Rom, §& Ful. ut. v. 31 
Some say, the Larke and loathed Toad change eyes. 1600 
— A. Y. L. 1 iii. 93 Wilt thou’ change Fathers? I 
will giue thee mine. 1603 Knotres Hist. Turks, After 
they had changed a few bullets {they] boarded a tall ship 
ofthe Turkes. a 1648 Lp. Hersert Life (1826) 172 Pur- 
posing to change a pistol-shot or two with the first I met. 
@ 1763 SHENSTONE Ms. (1764) 1. 45 Forbid by fate to change 
onetransient glance! 182z0Scott A/oxast. ili, Herattendants 
changed expressive looks with each other. 1842 TENNYSON 
Dora 42 lf you..change a word with her he calls his wife. 
1864 Blackw, Mag. XCV. 764 (Hoppe) Do you believe that 
the Esculapius would change places with him? 1870 Da/ly 
News 16 Apr., Whose owner.. by ‘changing works’, as the 
exchange of labouris called, does as much for his neighbours. 

+b. To exchange (a thing) zw7th (a person). 

(Here the thing given is the sole object, that received 
being understood to be the corresponding thing in relation 
to the other person or party. The construction is thus a 
mixture of 1 and 3.) 

¢ 1600 Snaks. Sou. xxix, I scorn to change my state with 
kings, 1604 — O¢h. 1. iii. 317, 1 would change my Humanity 
with a Baboone. 1651 Jex. Taytor Holy Living \J.), Those 
thousands, with whom thou wouldst not .. change thy for- 
tune and condition. : 

+ 4. To give or bestow in exchange. Obs. rave. 

1609 Bin..e (Douay) 1 Saw. x.9 God changed unto him 
another hart. 
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5. ztv. To make an exchange. 

+a. with 7orv (also with) before the thing given. 
_ 1567 Maret Gy. Forest 13 b, In Indie, saith Isidore, there 
is neyther Lead nor Brasse of his owne, therefore it 
chaungeth for his owne Marchandise (as with Gemmes and 
Margarets), a@ 1637 B. Jonson ‘Drink to me only’, But 
might I of Jove's nectar sip I would not change for thine. 

b. with for before the thing taken in exchange. 

1604 Suaks. O¢/. 1. ili. 356 It cannot be long that Desde- 
mona should continue her loue to the Moore .. She must 
change for youth. {But the sense may be different.] 1608 
— Per. 1. vi. 174 Thou hold’st a place, for which the 
pained’st fiend Of hell would not in reputation change. 

e. with wth before the person, as in 3. 

1805 SoutHey JMJadoc in W. xvii, Ere we part change 
with me, 

6. trazs. To make (a thing) other than it was; ‘o 
render different, alter, modify, transmute. 

21225 St. Marher. 3 Olibrius..changede his chere. 1297 
R. Grouc. (1724) 14 He ne my3te hire herte change, bat heo 
to sore ne drow. ¢1x300 Beket 258 He gan to changi al his 
lyf: and his manere also. 1393 Gower Con/. IIT. 68 His 
forme he chaungeth sodeinly. 1523 Lp. Berners Frofss. 
I. clii, 181 He changed his countenance. 1583 BaBINGTON 
Commandm. Vv. (1637) 42 So times are changed to and fro, 
and chaunging times have chaunged us too, 165r Hoses 
Leviath. u. xxvi. 145 No errour of a subordinate Judge, can 
change the Law. 1790 Patey Horw Pau. Rom. i.9 He so 
far changed his purpose as to go back through Macedonia. 
1876 GreEN Short Hist. vii. § 8 (1882) 430 A series of vic- 
tories which .. changed the political aspect of the world. 

b. With 270 or fo: ‘To turn or convert 27720. 
¢1325 4. £, Adlit. P. B. 1258 Patsumtyme wergentyle, Now 
ar chaunged tochorles, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rui. 
xiv. 58 The vertue that tornyth and chaungyth the sub- 
staunce of the sede in to the substaunce of al the partyes 
of the plante. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. v. i. 126 Cambio is 
chang’dinto Lucentio. 1611 BiBie Ps. cvi. 20 They changed 
their glory, into the similitude of an oxe. 1712-4 Pore Rage 
Lock in. 123 Chang’d to a bird, and sent to flit in air. 1833 
Tennyson Lady Clara vi, You changed a wholesome heart 
togall. 1875 Jowett Pfato(ed. 2) V. 48 They would change 
the patriarchal or dynastic form intoaristocracy or monarchy. 
e. To turn from the natural or proper state; to 
render acid or tainted; as, the wine is changed; 
thunder and lightning are said to change (or ¢2t772) 
milk. (co/log. or dial.) 

7. intr. (for ref.) To become different, undergo 
alteration, alter, vary. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 3791 Po changede {1205 twineden] hire ponkes. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chroz, (1810) 148 On pe fifte day changed 
ber wynde. ¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 779 Tho chaungen 
gan here colour in here face. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvotss, 
I. cxxx. 156 When the french kyng sawe the englysshmen, 
his blode chaunged. 1578 Lyte Dodoens m1. xxxviii. 441 
The flowers be.. of an incarnate ..colour changing upon 
blewe. x60x Suaxs. Fed. C. 1. ii. 96 Their mindes may 
change. 1x6rx Biste Madachi iii.6, 1 am the Lord, I change 
not. 1632 RuTHEeRForRD Le??. xxiii. (1862) I. co Ye have not 
changed upon, nor wearied of your sweet Master, Christ. 
1712-4 Pore Rage Lock 11.68 Colours that change whene’er 
they wave their wings. 1830 TENNyson Poems 91 Nothing 
will die; All things will change. 

b. To turn zz¢o or fo something else. 

a1300 Floriz & Bl, 306 Ha.. Chaungep fram water into 
blod. 1592 SHaks. Kom. & Fl, 1v. v. 88 Our solemne 
Hymnes, to sullen Dyrges change. r601 — Ad/’s Well iv. 
iii. 5 He chang’d almost into another man. 1850 TENNYSON 
In Afem, liv. 16 And every winter change to spring. 

+e. With complemental adj.: To become, tum. 


Obs. rare. 
1660 SHArrock Vegetables 128 Endive. .by this means will 
change whitish. 

d. Of the moon: (a.) To pass through her 
various phases. (4.) To pass from one monthly 
revolution to another, pass through the phase of 
‘new moon’; sometimes extended to ‘ full moon’, 
and intermediate phases. Cf. CHANGE 5d. 5. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 5336 It shal chaungen .. as the moone. 
xs0g Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. 83 The minde of men 
chaungeth as the mone. rg92 SHaxs. Rom, & Fut. u.ii-110 
Vhe Moone .. That monethly changes in her circled Orbe. 
1693 W. Rosertson P/traseol. Gen. 322 The moon changeth ; 
Lina coit, vel novatur: 1881 Harper's Mag. Nov. 810 
When the moon changes, I have the fits. : 
+e. spec. To change countenance; to turn pale, 


blush, etc. Ods. 

1599 SHaks. Much ddo v, i. 140 He changes more and 
more, I thinke he be angrie indeede. — Hew. V, u. ii. 
73 Looke ye how they change: Their cheekes are paper. 
r6xx — Cymé. 1. vi. 12 Change you, Madam? ‘ 

f. spec. Yo turn sour or acid, become tainted ; 
to ‘turn’. (collog. or dial.) 

+ 8. trans. To shift, transfer (from one place to 


another). sare. 

c1420 Paltad.on Husb.1,131 From feble lande eke chaunge 
hem yf thou mowe: For man and tree from feble lande to 
goode Who can and wol not chaunge I holde him woode. 

b. zn¢r. To remove to another place or into 

other circumstances; to be shifted or transferred. 
(rare; occas. collog. with about, over, ctc.) 

£1360 Song of Yesterd. 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 134 Hit 
{worldly bliss] schaungep so oft and so sodeynly, To day is 
here, to morwe a way. 1426 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 134 To 
forein blode that it not ne choinge, The crowne to put in 
non hondis straunge. 1562 J. HEywoop Prov. & “fpigr. 
(1867) 155 When trewe mens money, chaungth into theeues 
purses. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures x19 a, If a person ora 
vicar... dieth or chaungeth. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chus. 
(Hoppe) To let us change and change about. ‘ 

9. Phrases. (In some of these it is uncertain 
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whether the verb was originally transitive or in- 
transitive.] 70 change arms: (Ail) to shift the 
rifle from one shouldcr to the other. 7o change 
colour or hue: to beeome altered in colour; sec. 
of persons, to turn palc, blush, etc. (ef. CoLour). 
+ 70 change (one's) copy: to change or alter one's 
style, manner, eharacter. + 70 change countenance 
or face (obs.)=to change colour. To change foot: 
+a. to ehange sidcs, play the turncoat (os.); b. 
(also to change feet) = lo change step. To change 
front: (orig. All.) to faee in another dircction, to 
alter one’s direetion of standing or marching; usually 
fig. To change hands: see 2. To change hand, 


or change a horse (Llorsemanshif): see quot. to | 


change one's life (obs. rare): to die. Zo change 
one’s mind: to altcr one’s opinion or purpose (sce 
Minn). Zo change one's note or tune: to alter 
one’s manner of speaking, to speak more respect- 
fully, to ehange trom laughter to tears (co//oq.). 
To change sides: sec 2. To change step: to alter 
the cadcnee of the steps in marehing so that each 
foot falls at the instant the other would have fallen. 
To chop and change: see Cuor v.?. 

1§23 Lp. Bernexs /roiss. 1. ccccl. 795 With those wordes 
the duke a lytell chaunged “colour. 1600 Suaks. 4. FY. 4. 
ul. ii. 192 Change you colour? 1634 Brereton 7rav, (1844) 
5 Mr. Thatcher ..was so apprehensive of the danger, that 
he changed colours. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. § 11. 72 One 
large star..changed colour incessantly. 1525 Lp. Berners 
J*rotss. V1. cxiii. [cix.] 327 Chaunge your *copye, so that 
we haue no cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 
1605 CAMDEN Kew. 190, { shall change copie from a Duke 
toa King. 1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 374 
Howsoever we change Copy, we are embased .. herby. 
1637 Heywoop Royall Aing Wks. 1874 VI. 22 Why, to 
change “face They say in modest maides are signes of grace. 
a 1619 Danie Coll, #/tst. Eng. 153 Glocester .. conceiving 
liis turning, not soto serve his turne, as he expected. .againe 
changed *foote. 1833 Keg. /ustr. Cavatry 1. 18 Change 
feet... This may be required of a man who is stepping with 
a different foot from the rest. 1753 CHamBers Cyc/. Sup. 
s.v., To change a “horse, orchange “hand, is toturn or beat 
the horse's head from one hand to the other, from the right to 
the left, or from the left to the right. ¢1340 Cursor AJ. 4210 
(Trin.) Soone bigon he chaunge *hew. 1546 LANGLEY Pot. 
Verg. De Invent. ww. i. 83a, At y® same time Marye the 
Vyrgyne .. did chaunge her *life. 16x Biste //ebr. xii. 27 

ee found no place of repentance [szarg. way to change his 
*minde}. 1749 Fietpinc Zoo Fones vu. viii, Mrs. Western 
had changed her mind on the very point of departure. 1885 
Sir H. Corton in Law Times LXXX. 136/1 The lady .. 
afterwards changed her mind and wished to take it back. 
1708 Motteux Xaédelais y. ix, I'll make him change his 
*Note presently. 1578 Scot. Poems 16th C. (1801) IE. 185 
Priestes change your *tune. 1853 Lytton My Noveli Hoppe), 
You must not suppose.. that i can change and chop my 
*politics for my own purpose. 

Changeability (tféindzabiliti). Also 4 
chaungeablete. [In its ME. form, a. OF. 
changeableté; see CHANGEABLE, and -ITy.] The 
quality of being changcable. a. =CHANGEABLE- 
NEss. b. Capability of being changed. 

1388 Wyciir x Sam. xv. 11 marg., Repenting, whanne it 
berth chaungeablete, may not be in God. 1413 Lypc. 
Pylgr. Sowle 1. li. (1859) 54 Chaungeabylyte of wylle. 
1496 Dives & Paup, (W. te W.) vi. x. 248/1 Freelte and un- 
stabylyte and chaungeabylyte. 1785 Map. D’ArBiay Diary 
(r842) II, 384 Her emphasis has that sort of changeability, 
which gives an interest to everything she utters. 1866 


Arcyti Reign Law vi. (1871) 319 The changeability of phe- 
nomena through human agency. 

Changeable (tfeiindzab’l), ¢. Forms: 4 
chaungeabil, cte. [a. F. changeable, f. change-r 
to CHANGE; see -ABLE.] 

1. That may change; liable or subject to change; 
mutable, variable, ineonstant. 

a 1340 Hampoce Psalter xxxviii[ix].8 All ere chawngeabil 
& passand. 1340 — Pr, Consc. 1413 Pe life of pis werld es 
.-ful variand and chaungeable. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Aunts. 7. 
384 Fortune is chaungeable. 1587 Gotpinc De Afornay iv. 
44 It is certeine that he is vnchangeable, and that if he 
were not so the whole chaungeable nature should perish. 
1600 Suaks. 4. Y, L. m1. ii. 431 A moonish youth [would] 
greeue, be effeminate, changeable, longing, and liking. 
a1762z Lavy M. W. Montacue Letz. Ixix. 114, I have been 
very near leaving this changeable world. 1797 Eucyct. 
Brit. s.v. Astron. 11. 429/2 The most remarkable of these 
changeable stars. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 10 Sepl. 5/5 The 
weather was very changeable. 

2. Liable to be changed (by others) ; alterable. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 404 11. 30 This chaungebyll rewle. 
1604 H. Jacos Xeasons 7o It is not Changeable by man, 
and therefore it only is lawfull. 1830 D’Israsii Chas. /, 
Ifl. xi. 247 Their places of meeting were changeable, and 
only known to their own party. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. 
<ltonem, ix. (1852) 275 A merely arbitrary determination 
. changeable at pleasure. 

3. Showing different colours under differcnt as- 
pects; ‘shot’, changing-eoloured. arch. 

3480 Wardr. Acc, Edw, 7 V (1830) 116 Grene chaungeable 
velvet. 15so fv. Ch. Goods in Norfolk Archzxol. (1865) 
VII. 34 A cope of blew changeable sylke. 1580 Baret Adv. 
C 323 Pigeons haue feathers of changeable colours. 1589 
R. Harvey 77. Perc. 12 Changeable coloured vrchins. 1601 
SHaks. Twel, Mou. iv. 76, 1624 Juv. in Archzot. KLVIII. 
136 Changable taffaty curtains. 1712 Buncety Sect. No. 
425 P 3 A Robe of changeable Silk. ¢1815 Moore /risk 
Melod. Poet. Wks. 11. 137 Love's wing and the peacock's 
are .. both of them bright, but they’re changeable too. 
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+b. Variegated, parti-eolourcd. Os. 

3614 Be. Hart Recolt. Treat. 960 Each one strives who 
shall lay the first hand upon that changeable cote[Joseph’s). 

+4. Varying, various. Odés. 

1535 CoverDALe 2 Esdr. vi. 44 Floures of chaungeable 
coloure and smell. 1572 MascaLt Govt. Cattle, Sheep ede 
203 ‘Lhe shepheard must often driue them ouer changeable 
pastures and grounds whereas there is scant of feeding, 

5. as sh. ta. A ehangcable fabrie (sec 3, 3 b). 
Obs. b. A changeable thing or person, rare. 

1496 Willof Byllisdon (Somerset Io.) Tartron or Sarsenet 
of Chaungeable. 1627 Fertuam Resolves 1. ix, First went 
Lyingaes ad all in Changeable. a.1711 Ken //ymtnar. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 11. 35 No Change .. the Unchangeable affects, 
Yo his fix'd Glory God all Changeables directs. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) V. 298 ‘he changelings, or 
changeables, ifthou like that word better. 

Changeableness (tfel-ndgzab Inés). [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being changeable ; 
mutability, variableness; inconstancy, fiekleness. 

e1q30 Life St. Kath, (Gibbs MS.) 106 Pe blamefull 
chaungeablenesse of be queene. 165¢ Ilopues Govt. § Soc. 
x. § 13. 161 According to the changeablenesse of mens 
mindes. 1695 Lp. Preston Bocth. u. 49 note, Considering 
the Changeableness of Fortune. 1709 App:son /atler No. 
121 P 5 ‘The changeableness of the Weather. 1876 GREEN 
Short Hist. ¥. § 1 (1882) 215 The old sneer of the change- 
ableness of woman. 

Changeably (tféindzabli), adv. 

+1. By way of exchange or interchange. és. 

tsoz ARNOLDE Chron. 109 In wytnesse herof both partyes 
hath chaungeably sette their seales the day and tyme before 
reherssed. A 

+2. Alternately in order or position. Ods. 

1382 WycuiF 2 A/ace, xv. 40 To vse chaungable [adternis 
autem uti)..is delitahle. 1486 Bk, St. Albans, Heraldry 
Dija, So chaungeably she [Anna wyfe to kyng Rich. II.] 
bare theys armys [i.e. of Englond and of Fraunce and of 
thempor of Almayn] in xvj. quarteris. 

+ 3. In a manner liable to change. Ods. 

1587 Gotpinc De Al/ornay xii. 181 God .. created man 
good, howbeit chaungeablie good ; free from euill, howbeit 
so as he might choose the euill. 

4. In a changeable or changing manncr; with 
eonstant change or variety. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. iv. i, His several colours, 
he wears, wherein he flourisheth changeably, every day. 

+Cha‘ngeant, a. Obs. rare—). [a. F. change- 
ant, pr. pple. of changer to change: et. CANGEANT.] 
Changing. 

cx6z0 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 90 The changeant 
colour of Dove's glist’ring neck. 

+ Change-chure Obs. [f. CHANGE uv, + 
Cuurcu.}] One who ehanges churehes; who holds 
various ecclesiastieal preferments in suecession. 

1662 Futter Worthies, Herts. (1811) 1. 429 (D.) Boso .. 
was a great Change-Church in Rome. 

Changed (t{eindzd), A/a. [f. CHANGE v. + 
-ED!, Sidney's form caznged is prob. after It. 
cangiato changed; ef. CANGEANT, It. cangiante 
ehanging, changeful.] That has undergone ehange; 
made other than it was; altered. 

1580 Sipney 4 rcadia (1622) 116 You might well see by his 
caunged countenance ..that hee felt the part hee playd. 
1611 Swans. Wrut. 7.1. ii. 381 Your chang'’d complexions. 
21674 Mitton //or. Ode 1. v. 6 How oft shall he On faith 
and changed gods complain. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
IV. 187 Changed opinions will bring change of feelings. 

Changeful (tfe-ndzful), 2. [f. CHANGE 56. + 
-FUL.] Full of change, grcatly given to change; 
ehanging, variable, inconstant. (Chicfly poetic.) 

1606 Suaks. 7'r. & Cr. ty. iv. 99 When we will tempt the 
frailtie of our powers, Presuming on their changefull po- 
tencie. 1697 Dryvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 565 The changeful 
‘Temper of the Skies. @1704 T. Brown Sat. agst. Wom. 
Wks. 1730 I. 55 Woman, that various and that changeful 
thing. 1798 Soutuey Yo a Friend, §¢., The changeful 
April day. 183z Kesre CA. Vear., 6th Sund., aft. Epiph., 
The changeful year. 

Henee Cha'ngefully a’v., Cha ngefulness. 

1857 J. LawRENcE Guy Livingst. x, The gleams from the 
great burning logs lighted up. fe polished walnut panels so 
changefully. 1777 BosweLt Yohnson II. 582, 1 complained 
of a wretched changefulness, so that I could not preserve.. 
the same views. 1853 Ropertson Serm. Ser. mi. xvii. 227 
A day was coming when .. this sad world was to put off for 
ever its changefulness. 

Cha'nge-house. Sc. [f CuancE sb.+ House.] 
‘A small inn or alehouse’ (Jam.). (Perhaps 
originally a wayside inn at whieh horses were or 
might be changed; in whieh sense it somctimes 
remains as a proper name on the old eoach-roads.) 

¢ 1620 Z. Boyo Zion's Flowers (1855) 72 When men see the 
Ivy bush hang out, They knowe the change-house. 1700 
Sir A. Batrour Lett. 52 (Jam.) A little kind of chainge- 
house... that provides meat for men and horses, 1814 
Scotr IWav, xi, ‘The guests had left their horses at the small 
inn, or change-house, as it wascalled, of the village. 1848 
Croucn Bothie vi. 78 ‘These .. Went by the lochside along 
to the changehouse near in the clachan. 

Changeless (tfé!:ndzlés), a. [f. CuancE sd. + 
-LESs. Not in Hailey or Johnson.)] Without 
change, unchanging, immutable. 

1580 SipneyY Arcadia 1. 215 Thus for each change my 
changelesse heart I fortifie. 1592 Warner AM, Eng. yin. 
xxxvil, (R.) Vnto thecuckooe. Ae Adjudg'd a spring-time’s 
changelesnote. 1636 HEatey £fictetus’ Man. 101 Ochange- 
lesse fate, direct mee to the end. a1 Snerriecp (Dk. 
Buckhm,) Letter fr. Sea, As changeless as my mind. 1847 


CHANGER. 


M. Bow y in #4, /rarse 438 Free and changeless is Ilis 
favour. 1875 Manninc J/esston (7. GAost iv. 101 God alone 
is changeless. 

Ilence Changelessly a/’v., Cha'ngelessness. 

1808 J. Wrastier Nat, Philos. in Education \1t. No, 6, 
560 ‘he Chinese idea of the Infinite was that of changeless. 
ness, 3840 Giapstonge CA. Princ. 7 The claangelessness .. 
of the church in the fundamental truths of the Gospel. 

Changeling (tfétndgzlin), sd. (@.) Also 6 
chaunge-. [!. CHANGE v. + -LING, dim. suffix.] 

A, sb. 

1. One given to change; a fickle or ineonstant 
person ; a wavcrer, tumcoat, renegade. arch. 

tsss I. Hawkes in Foxe A. 4 AZ. (1631) HIE. x1. 263/2, 1 
am no changeling, nor none will be. 1596 Saks. 1 //en. 
/V, v. i. 76 Vickle Changelings, and poore Discontents. 
165: Howe Venice 45 Which have their being under that 
changeling the Moon. 1682 Bunyan //oly War 42 ‘They 
would never be Changlings, nor forsake their old Lord for 
anew. 1759 Ropertson //ist. Scotd, 1. vt. 459 Darnley was 
such a cchangeling. 1 Sir R. Witson Frud, 28 June in 
Life (1862) I1. 286 Iengland has nought to fear from such 
changetings. : 

2. A pcrson or thing (surreptitiously) put in ca- 
change for another. ? Ods. (exe. as in 3.) 

1561 ‘[. Norton Calvin's dust. w. 13 They put a stink. 
yng harlot in place of the holy spouse of Christe. That 
this puttyng in of a changelyng should not deceiue vs, etc. 
1602 Snaks. //am. Y. li. 53, 1.. Folded the Writ vp in forme 
of the other. .plac’t it safely, Whe changeling neuer knowne. 
1640 Br. Hatt “pisc. u. xx. 204 It is not St. Ambrose .. 
but a changling in his clothes. 1830 Scorr Demonol. vi. 
175 Who live as changelings ever since, For love of your 
domains. ; 

3. spec. A ehild secretly substituted for another 
in infaney; ¢sf. a child (usually stupid or ugly 
supposed to have becn left by fairics in exchange 
for one stolen. (In quot. 1590 applicd to the 
ehild taken, not to that left.) 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. vu. xv. 122 They have so 
fraied us with..elves, hags .. changlings, incubus, Robin 
goodfellow .. and such other bugs, that we are afraid of 
our own shadowes. 1590 SHAKS, Mids. N. 1. i. 23. 1596 
Spenser /. Q.1. x. 65 Such, men do chaungelings call, so 
chaung'd by Faeries theft. 1664 H. More A/yst. /azg. viii. 
24 To steal a Prince out of his cradle, and leave a Change- 
ling in the room. 1726 Gay Fadtes 1, iii. 14 Your precious 
babe is hence convey’d, And in its place a changeling laid. 
1840 AinswortH Sower of L. 370 Yes! fama changeling. 

tranusf, and fig. 1818 SHELLEY Kev. /slam iv.i, That great 
tower..A changeling of man’s art, nursed amid nature's 
brood. 1855 Macauay //ist. /ng. 1V. 530 The small pox 
was always present. ee the babe into a changeling at 
which the mother shuddere 

attrib. 1590 Suaks. Aftds. N. uu. 1. 120, { do but beg a 
little changeling boy, To be my Henchman, 1825 T. C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. Jrel. 49 note, A strong similarity in 
the traits of changeling character. . 

4. A half-witted person, idiot, imbecile. arch, 

1642 Futter floly & Prof. St. im. xii. 182 A Changeling 
.. is not one child changed for another, but one child on a 
sudden much changed from it-self. 1667 Pepys Diary 
28 Dec., To think how ill she do any serious part... just 
like a fool or changeling. 1845 H. Rocers Ess. paved I. 
iil. 100 The giant becomes a dwarf—the genius a helpless 
changeling. 

+ 5. The rhctorieal figure //ypallage. Obs. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poeste (Arb.) 182 Hipallage or the 
Changeling .. as, he that should say, for tell me troth and 
lie not, lie me troth and tell not. 

+B. as adj. (attrib. use of 1). 
variable, inconstant. Odés. 

1646 BoyLe H’ks. 1. 20 Some are so studiously changling 
in that particular. 1691 New Désc. Old _IJnutreague Introd. 
4 Crouds of Thoughtless Mob with Changeling Praise. 
170z Rowe Jamerl. 1. ii. 606 Curse on that Changeling 
Deity of Fools {Fortune}. 

Changement (t{é@-ndzmént). rare. [a. F. 
changement changing, change: see CHANGE v. and 
-MENT.] Changc, alteration, variation. 

1584 Mezyit Let. in Tytler //rst. Scott, (1864) 1V. 80 An 
appearance of changement of mind in him, 1677 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles V1. 1. 208 The most notable changement 
which happened in Religion. 1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. 
u. i. 57 Arrows, of different weights .. according to the dif- 
ferent changements made in the distance of the ground. 


Changer (t{éndza1). Forms: 4chaungeour, 
changeour, 4-6 chaunger, 5 chawniore, chaun- 
gere, 6- changer. [ME. changeour, a. OF. 
changeor (mod, ¥. changeur) :—late L. type *cambi- 
atér-em; but prob. often direetly £ CHANGE.) 

1. One who, or that which, changes anything ; 


see CHANGE v. 1, 6. 7 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vir, avit. (1495) 325 The 
mone is chaunger of the ayre. 1562 J. Hevwoop ov, & 
Epigr. (1867) 52 Though chaunge be no robbry . - Yet shall 
that chaunge rob the chaunger of his wit. 1677 Gar Crt. 
Gentiles 11. wv. 264 The same thing cannot be the changer 
and changed. 1854 W. Waterwortu Anglicanism 84 
Reformers .. and changers in matters of religion. 188 P. 
Brooks Candle of Lord 192 Christ, the changer of hearts. 

+2. One who changcs money, a money-changer. 

61340 Cursor M, 14732 (Trin.) pe chaungeours [Co#d, Gott, 
moneurs ; Fairf moneyers] for pat gilt ler bordes [iesus] 
ouer kest. 1362 Wveiir Watt. xxi. 12 He turnyde vpsa- 
doun the bordis of chaungeris. 1474 CAXTON CAesse uu. iv. 
(1860) 8 b, The chaungers, and they that lene money. 1611 
Biste Foan ii. 14 Found in the Temple .. the changers of 
money, sitting ..Powred out the changers money. 

3. One who changes or varies; an inconstant 


person. rarc. 


Changeable, 


CHANGING. 


a 1605 MonTGoMERIESox2.1xx,To be thy chiftanes changers 
ay thou chuisis. 1611 BisLe Prov. xxiv. 21 Medle not with 
them that are giuen to change [sza7g. Heb. changers]. 

4. Sc. One who keeps a CHANGE-HOUSE, 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. v. 177 foot-2., In 1673 the 
Council of Paisley .. ordain that changers selling drink to 
scholars shall pay £ 10. 

Changing (t/zindzin), 4/. sb.) [f. CHancEz. 
+-1NG1}.] The action of the verb CHANGE. 

1. The action of substituting one thing for another, 
or of giving and receiving reciprocally; exchange. 

1340 HAmMPoLe P*. Cousc. 1532 Many men se ofte chaung- 
yng Of sere maners of gys of clethyng. c1440 Promp. 
Parv. 71 Chawngynge or yeuynge oone thinge for a- 
nothere, caszbrum. 1513-75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 18 For 
confirmatioun of peace and changeing of seillis. 1548 
Upai, etc, Ervasm. Paraph. 76 b, A choppyng and 
chaungeyng of benefites one for an other. 1588 SHaxs. 
L.L. L, v. ii. 137 Change your Fauours too.. But in this 
changing, What is your intent? 1611 Biste Pref.g Neither 
was there this chopping and changing in the more ancient 
times onely. 

+b. concr. A thing given in exchange. Obs. rare, 

138. Wyciir Sev. |x. Wks. I. 184 What chaunginge 
shai a man 3yve for his soule. 1 

2. The action of making a thing other than it 
was; alteration. 

a1225 Anc. R. 6 Peos riwle .. is euer on, & schal beon, 
widute monglunge & widute chaungunge. 138. Wycuir 
Sel, Wks. 111. 182 For chawngynge of Cristis ordynaunce. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 271 Notable alteracyon 
or chaungynge of the partes. 1714 MANDEVILLE Fad. Bees 
(1725) I. 133 So many various shiftings and changings of 
modes. 1866 SHarre New Jest. Pref., The Translator. .has 
made no change for changing’s sake. 

+b. A/us. Variation; modulation; = CHANGE 
5b. 4.0. Obs. 

1633 Firetcuer Pisc. cl. vu. xix, Change when you sing, 
muses delight in changing. 1669 Penn Vo Cross xix. § 31 
The Musick was simple, without Art of Changings. 

3. The action of becoming other than it was; 
change, alteration, variation. 

¢1330 Ayng of Tars 871 in Ritson Aletr. Ron. 11. 192 
Bi chaungynge of his hewe. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xu. x, Pe rauen hab foure and sixty chaungynges of 
voyse. 1414 Brampton Penzt. Ps. ci. 38 There is no chang- 
yng foundyn in the. 1535 CovErDALE /sa. iii. 9 The 
chaunginge of their countenaunce bewrayeth them. 1659 
C. Nose Moderate Answ, linmod. Querics 6 A person 
given to vacillations and changings. 


+b. Of the moon; =CHANGE sd, 5. Obs. 


1486 Bk. St. Albans C vj, Take hony at the chaungyng of | 


the moon. 1611 Bisre Ecclus. xliii.8 The moneth is called 
after her name, encreasing wonderfully in her changing. 

4. attrib. in various senses; see the vb. 

1878 Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 75 The appoggiatura .. in the 
latter case. .is.. sometimes called ‘transient’ or ‘changing ” 
note. 1883 J. PARKER Jywe Ch. 200 The grave is nota 
goal, it is but a changing-place. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 
130/t Plan ..of Dry or Changing House where miners 
change their clothes. 


Changing, 7//. a. 


[f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] 


1. That changes (2s¢7.); undergoing alteration ;, | 


varying, inconstant ; that changes colour. 

crzzg £. E. Addit. P. B. 1588 Suche a chaungande 
chaunce. 1340 Ayezd. 104 Alle opre pinges byep chonginde. 
1583 BaBincTon Comzmiandit.v.(1637) 42 Gotmnesar changed 
to and fro, and chaunging times have chaunged us too. 1633 
P. Fretcuer Purple [sd.1. xxxvii, Every changing scene. 
1660 BovLe Seraph. Love § xxv. (1700) 152 The changing 
necks of Doves. 1880 M. Cottins 7h. ix Garden I. 216 
The sea..always changing, yet unchangeable. A/od. A 
changing-coloured silk. . 

2. That changes (¢vazs.) ; causing alteration. 

1707 Hearne Cod/ect. 27 Sept. II. 53 Time changing, 
sneaking People. 1809 Campeett Gertrude uu. xxi, The 
changing hand of time. 

Changing, wé/. sb.2; see CHANG v. 

Chanh, var. Cane a, Obs. foolish. 

Chanily, obs. form of CHANNELLY, gravelly. 


+Chank, sé.! Oés. Shortened form of CHANCRE. 

1586 Lupton 7hous. Notable Th. (N.) Of a marvellous 
virtue against blearedness of the eyes, chanks, and btirning. 

Chank (tfenk), 56.2 [a. Hindi gazkh :—Skr. 
chankha: cf. Pg. chanco, changuo.} ‘ A large kind 
of shell ( 77z-bzxella rapa) prized bythe Hindus, and 
used by them for offering libations, as a horn to 
blow at the temples, and for cutting into armlcts 
and other ornaments. It is found especially in the 
Gulf of Manaar’ (Col. Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. Judia & P. 322 (Y.) There are others 
they call Chanquo; the shells of which are the Mother of 
Pearl. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. 131 (Y.) 
Chonk, a Shell-fish in shape of a Periwinkle, but as large 
as a Man’s Arm above the Elbow. are T. Maurice //72- 
dostan wv. iii, (1820) 11. 276 Norarmed himself with any other 
panoply than the sacred chank. 1863 C. It. MarKHam in 
Intell. Observ. 1V. 420 Large conch shells called chanks. 

2. Comb.and attrib.,as chank-bed, -fishery, -shell. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Crun. & Pearls i. 1 The chank beds 
that enrich the north-west coast of the island. 1845 Stoc- 
queer /landbk. Brit. India (1854) 372 The chank and 
pearl fisheries. 18539 Tennent Ceylon 471 Chank-shells 
contributed to swell the din. 

+ Chank, v. Os. App. a variant of Ciamp, 
or a word representing a similar action. 

1565 GoLpinG Ovid's Met. vii. (1593) 205 Ramping up the 
grasse With uglie nailes and chanking it. 1610 MARKHAM 
Aasterp. 1. xii. 34 His tongue could not well part from the 
roofe without a kinde of chanking. 
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Chanker, obs. form of CHANCRE. 

Chanler, obs. and Sc. form of CHANDLER. 

Channel (tf nél), 54.1 Forms: 3-7 chanel, 
4 chanelle, 4-7 chanell, (6 chenell), 6-7 
channell,6-channel. [ME.chazel,a. OF. chanel, 
‘old form of caval (Littré):—L. candl-em; see 
CANAL, which also compare for the senses.]} 

I. A channel of running water, or the like. 

1. The hollow bed of running waters; also, the 
bed of the sca or other body of water. 

a1300 Cursor M. 22563 Of hir chanel pe see sal rise. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xu. iii. (1495) 442 Somtyme 
by grete reyne .. the water. in a ryuer arysith and passith 
the chanel and brymmes. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 7 
That riuer. .leueth oftethe chanel. 1563 AZirr. Alag., Hast- 
tzgs xiii, Flye from thy chanell Thames. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. iv. 130 The Chanels of Rivers [will be] corroded 
by the Streams, 1698 Kew.t Aram. The. Earth (1734) 129 
They would fill the great Channel of the Ocean if it were 
empty. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 19 A River, 
or rather a Channel of a River, for it was now almost dry. 
1789 Burns Mary tn Heaven, As streams their channels 
deeper wear. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. v. 226 The water 
in the second and third channels has a .. quicker flow than 
in the main channel. 

+2. A rivulet, a stream. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 422/1 They came to a ruysel or 
chanel. ¢1535 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 916 The 
broke or chenell, de vudsseax. 1586 R. Scor Holinshed in 
Thynne's Animady.(1865) App. 87 When the flood came, the 
chanell did so suddenlie swell. @1656 Br. Hatt Occas. 
ATedit. (1851) 24 Many drops fill the channels; and man 
channels swell up the brooks. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. Naas) 
The Navigation of the Fleet Chanel. 

3. An artificial course for running water or any 
liquid. a. The watercourse in a street or by a 
roadway, the gutter ; see esp. quot. 1876; =CaNnaL 
2a, KENNEL sé.2 Still common locally. 

[Earlier examples under form CANAL, q.v.] 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 69 Chanelle of a strete, canadis, 
aguaginm, 1579 Lyty Exuphues 38 Dronken sottes wal- 
lowing..in every channel. 1628 Bp. Hari Quo Vadis? § 20 
Euery obscure holy-day takes the wall of it, and thrusts it 
into the channell. 1726 VaNBRUGH Journ, London i. i, 
Overturned in the channel as we were going to the play- 
house. 1876 Gwitt Excycl. Archit. Gloss., Channel, a long 
gutter sunk below the surface of a body, as in a street. 
1882 Hatuwe ct-Pritups Outl. Life Shaks. (ed. 2)18 House 
slops were recklessly thrown into ill-kept channels that 
lined the sides of unmetalled roads. a¢tvzd. 1599 Marston 
Sco. Villanie 1. iii. 185 Scraping base channell roguerie. 


b. Founding. A trough to conduct melted 


metal to the pig-bed or mould. 

4. Geog. A (comparatively) narrow piece of 
water, wider than a mere ‘strait’, connecting two 
larger pieces, usually seas. The Channel: spec. the 
English Channel (Fr. /a Manche). b. A navigable 
passage between shallows in an estuary etc.: e. g. 
the Thomas Channel, Queen’s Channel, South 
Channel, at the mouth of the Thames. 

1553 EpEN 7reat. New Ind. (Arb.) 22 The sea in certaine 
chanels is of such heigth and depth, that no anker may 
come to the bottome. 1593 SHaxs.2 Hen. VJ, 1v. i. 114, 1 go 
of Message from the Queene to France: I charge thee waft 
me safely crosse the Channell. 2727 Swiet /tt. Horace 
Wks. 1755 III. 11. 48 Cou’d I but live on this side Trent, 
Nor cross the channel twice a year. 1786 Watson PAilip 
/T/ (1839) 111. 117 The island [in the Rhine]. .is separated 
by a narrow channel from the town. 1845 DARwin Voy. 
Nat. x. (1852) 217 This [Beagle] Channel which was dis- 
covered by Capt. Fitz Roy during the last voyage. 1874 
Brackie Self-Cult. 89 Our gay Celtic neighbours across 
the Channel. Mod. Wreck in St. George’s channel. 

+ 5. An artificial waterway for boats; = CANAL. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. (1748) 369 And her a chan- 
nell call because she is so slow. 1644 EveLYN Diary (1871) 
159 The Channells [at Venice] which answer to our streetes. 
1683 Weekly Mem. Ingen. 30 The Chanel of Languedoc. 

6. A tube or tubular passage, natural or artificial, 
usually for liquids or fluids. (Now usually less 
technical than CANAL.) 

1387 Trevisa /igdex (Rolls) V. 389 A greet pestilence of 
euel in pe chanelles of men at be neber ende. 1578 TimMe 
Calvin on Gen. 199 Certain chanels or veins of the earth. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos.1. 4 The Stings in all Bees are hol- 
low. .so that when they prick the flesh, they doalso, through 
that channel, transfuse the poyson into it. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn. Ductus Pancreaticus, is a little Channel, 
which arises from the Pancreas or sweet-bread, running all 
along the middle of it. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1879) 96 
The pcison channel in its [a snake's] fangs. 1854 RonaLps 
& Ricuarpsoy Chem. Technol. 1. 266 E, a door for the 
introduction of coke through the channel *, 1875 BENNETT 
& Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. wu. v. 498 The style..may be 
penetrated by a channel consisting of a narrow elongation 
of the cavity of the ovary. 1878 Hux ey Physiogr. 189 A 
channel through which heated matter is erupted from below. 

b. Afining. An air conduit or pipe in a mine. 
Il. fg. from I. 

7. (from 1.) Course in which anything moyes 
onward ; line of action, thought, etc. 

[1600 Haxtuyt Voy, (1810) ITI. 521 Certaine.. Moun- 
taines, through which this Riuer passeth with a streight 
channel.] 1631 Heywoop London's Fus Hon. Wks. 1874 
IV. 271 Keepe the even Channell, and be neither swayde, 
To the right hand nor left. ¢ 1680 BEVFRIDGE Serm, (1729) 
Il. 518 Their affections so turned‘into their proper chanels. 
1727 Swirt JWhat in Lond, Wks. 1755 111.1. 190 The world 
went on in the old channel. 1779 J. Moorr View Soc. Fr. 


(1789) I. xxix. 249 The conversation happening to turn into 


this channel. 1857 Livincstone raz, ii. 34 Turning [his] 


CHANNEL. 


abilitie: .. into that channel in which he was most likely to 
excel. 

8. That through which information, news, trade, 
or the like passes; a medium of transmission, 
conveyance, or communication ; means, agency. 

1537 Latimer Servs. bef, Convoc. 6 A foule filthy chanel of 
all mischiefes. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 11.174 Another 
chanel wherein this doctrine is traditionally deriv’d from 
St. John. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade Introd. 12 The 
Preservation of the great Channels of Trade. 1748 Harr- 
LEY Observ. Man. ili. § 1. 320 A pure Chanel of Convey- 
ance for Truth. 1785 Rew /xzt. Powers 277 Knowledge... 
comes by another channel. 1793 T. JeErFERson Writ. (1859) 
IV. 98, I inquired of him the channel of his information. 
1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 11. 194 No new.. channel for invest- 
ment has been opened. 1863 KinGLAKE Crimea (1876) I. 
xi, 166 He sought it..through the legitimate channel. 1875 
H. E. Mannine Mission H. Ghost i, 15 Channels of grace. 

Til. transferred variously. 

9. A lengthened groove or furrow on any surface ; 
spec. in Arch. a fluting of a column; in Afasons’ 
work, a long groove or furrow cut in the line 


along which a stone is to be split. 

1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece 1. 48 [Pillars with] their 
Fusts cut into Angles, about the breadth of an usual 
Channel, 1753 HocartH Anal. Beauty xii. 174 Observe 
the cavetto, or channel, in a cornice. 1850 Leitcn tr. /a/- 
ler's Anc. Art § 277 The external surface of the column 
is..divided .. into mere channels or flutings. 186z Miss 
Pratr Flower. Pi. 11. 2 Each carpel is marked by five 
vertical ridges. .these ridges. are separated by channels. 

b. In the Alanege: see quot; Naz. the rope 
track in a tackle-block; Shoe-mahing: see quot. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp., Channel, in the manege, is 
used for that concavity in the middle of the lower jaw of a 
horse, where the tongue lies. 1874 Harfer’s Mag. 26 Sept. 
802 (Hoppe) She wore English channel shoes. 1874 Leséze's 
Lllust, Newspr, 10 Oct. 74 (Hoppe) What are English 
channel-shoes? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites 
the sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole .. As 
it cannot be cut in thin poor leather, it indicates a good 
article. . 

+10. The neck ; the throat. (An ancient sense 
in the parallel form case/; see CANNEL 5, and cf. 
CANNEL-BONE, CHANNEL-BONE. Oés, 

?c¢1450 CapGrave St. Kath. 97 Thei wil breke my chaneles 
and my throte. 1gs90 MarLoweE 2vd Pt, Tamburl. 1. iii. 102, 
I will strike And cleave him to the channel with my sword. 

ll. Sc. Gravel. [being the material of which 
the chanel or bed of a river is composed. | 

1743 Maxwett Trans. Soc. Improv. Agric. 1cg Jam.) 
Having only sand and channel below it. 

12. att7zb. and Comé., as channel-bed ( =sense 1), 
channel-tile, -way ; (sense 4) channel fleet, steamer, 
tunnel, etc.; channel-bill, an Australian bird, 
Scythrops Nove Hollandiz ; + channel-dirt, mud 
from the gutter (see 3 a); +channel-raker, a 
scavenger, a low mean fellow; =4ezmnel-raker ; 
channel-shoe (sec 9b); channel-stone, (a.) a 
stone used in paving gutters; (6.) (-stame), a stone 
used in the game of curling (5Sc.); +-channel- 
water, gutter-water. See also CHANNEL-BONE, 

1848 Aytoun Danube & Hux. 12 Glorious tokens do I 
bring thee From my distant *channel-bed. 1688 SHADWELL 
Sqr. Alsatia v. 92 A lather made of *channel dirt. 1888 
Standard 14 Aug. 3 Ofhis *Channel journeys, two were to 
France, one to Holland. 1563 Foxe A. & M. (1596) 17/2 
Neither dooth the popes monarchie lacke his *chanelrakers, 
etc. 1789 Davipson Seasons 158 (Jam.) The *channelstane, 
The bracing engine of a Scottisharm. 1460-5 CAw, Accts. 
St. Andrew's East Cheap in Brit. Mag. XXXI1. 396 For 
*chanel-stone, pauying-stone, etc. 1875 Gien Pud/. Health 
Act iv. (1878) 153 Channel stones. 1851 Turner Dom. 
Archit. 11. Introd. 28 *Channel-tiles, 1888 Standard 14 
Aug. 3 The prospects of a *Channel trip were brighter for 
the rest [of the passengers]. 1590 MarLowe Faw, //, v. ill. 
27 Here's *channel water. 1856 Kane Arct. Ex. II. vi. 
68 To look for ice-cracks in the level *channel-way. 

Cha‘nnel, 54.2 Aauzt. [corruption of CHarn- 
WALE; cf. gunzwale (gu'nél).] 

1. One of the broad thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the ship’s side, nearly abreast of 
the masts. Thcy are distinguished as the fore, 
main, and mizen channels. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Channels, or Chain- 
Wales of a ship. 1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
207 xote, There being a great swell, she damaged the main 
channels, 1829 Marryat /. AZildmay xi, I took my station 
in the fore-channels. 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxix. 105 
Our unusually large cargo .. brought the ship channels 
down into the water. 

2. Comb., as channel-board = chanel ; chan- 
nel-bolt, a long bolt passing through all the 
planks, and connecting the channel with the side ; 
channel-plate = CHAIN-PLATE; channel-wale, 
one of the ‘strakes worked between the gun-deck 
and the upper deck ports of large ships ; also, the 
outside plank which receives the bolts of the chain- 
plates’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 

1808 Marine Pocket-Dict., Channel-wale, préceinte supe- 
rieure. c1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 105 Channel-wales, 
three or four thick strakes. . for the purpose of strengthening 


the topside. 

Channel (tfanél), 7. [f. Caannev 54.1] 

1. ¢rans. To form channels in; to wear or cut 
into channels; to furrow, groove, flute. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. 7V,1. i. 7 No more shall trenching 
Warre channell her fields. 1644 Evetyn A/evz. (1857) 1.127 


CHANNEL-BONE. 


Four wreathed columns, partly channelled. 1781 Cowper 
Truth 174 Vhe streaming tears Channel her cheeks. 1865 
Geikie Scen. & Geol. Scotl. vi. 116 Heathery slopes chan- 
nelled with brooks. 1869 Gittmore Ket, § Birds Introd. 190 
The sides of the mandible deeply channelled with nostrils. 

b. spec. To provide (a street) with a channel 
or gutter for the conveyance of surface-water. 

1875 GLEN Pubiic Health Act ww. (ed. 9) 144 The Urban 
Authority shall..cause all such streets to be levelled, 
paved, metalled, flagged, channelled, altered, and repaired. 

2. To cxcavate or cut out as a channel. 

1816 Monthly Rev, UXXXI1. 246 That vast aqueduct .. 
was then channeled by Sir Hugh Middleton. 1862 D. 
Witson Preh. Man iit. (1865) 43 The Ashley River has 
channeled for itself a course through the eocene and post- 
pliocene forinations of South Carolina. 1871 Smices Charac, 
1, (1876) 16 ‘ The strong man and the waterfall’ says the 
proverb ‘channel their own path.’ 

3. To convey through (oras through) a channel. 

1648 Power in Sir 7. Browne's bs. (1852) IIL, 485 The 
urine is channelled all along, with the blood, through 
almost all the parenchyinata of the body. 1657 R. Car- 
VENTER Astrol, proved harniless 1 We know not the mys- 
terious .. Things of God, but as they have been channel’d 
to us by God himself in divine Revelation. 1837 Newman 
Par, Serm. (ed. 2) U1. xiv. 213 Gifts of mind .. are .. chan- 
nelled out to the many through the few. 

“+4, zx¢tr. To pass by (or as by) a channel. Ods. 

1664 Power Ex/. Philos, 1. 38 If you observe her [the 
great Black Snail]..you shall see a little stream of clouds, 
channel up her belly from her tail to her head. 

+Channel-bone. O¢s. =CANnnEL-BONE 2, the 
collar-bone, clavicle. 

1577 Hovinsued Chron. II]. 805/1 Doublets of crimsin 
velvet, voided low on the backe, and before to the chanell 
bone. 1591 Soliman § Pers.t, | have broken. .my channel- 
bone. ¢c1611 Cuarman ‘iad xvul. 266. 1621 AINSWORTH 
Annot. Pentat, Lev. i, (1639) 6 ‘The Cane (or chanel! bone) 
of the shoulder. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechin., Deltoides.. 
proceeds from the Clavicula or Channel-Bone, 

Channel coal: see CANNEL 56.7 c. 
-+Channelet. 06s. nonce-wd. [f. CHANNEL 
s6.14-ET dim. suffix. Cf. mod.F. chanelette, in 


technical use.]_ A little or tiny channel. 

1650 Futter Pisgah iv. v. 82 Some onely counted the 
grand and solemn ostiaries of Nilus..whiles others cast all 
his chanelets :rather cuts than courses) into the number. 

[Ee 


Channelled, -eled (t{enéld), ps/. a. 
CHANNEL 56.1 and v. + -ED.] 

1. Having channels or grooves; furrowed, 
grooved, fluted; having a (street) channel or gutter; 
in Bol. = CANALICULATE. 

1567 Drant Horace Epist. xv. Evj, The siluer channeld 
sande. 1697 Porter Antig. Greece 1. viii. (1715) 31 Lonick 
Pillars Channelled. 1703 MaunpDRELL Journ. Serus. (1732) 
197 Two fine channel’d Pillars. 1725 Braptey Fam, Dict. 
Il. s.v. Plantain, The Stems .. about a Foot high, are 
angulous and channelled. 1794 Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Pash. 
Odes Wks. III. 382 Griev’d at thy channell'd cheek, and 
hoary hair, 1877-84 F. E. Hutme /Vtld Fi. Introd. 8 
Leaves long, linear, channelled. 

2. Directed or conveyed along a channel ; formed 
with a channel. /7#. and fig. 

1796 Monthly Mag. 11. 489 Now flows along Music.. For 
so the master will’d To lead its channel’d course. 1804 
Ann. Rev. Il. 259 Something more .. than had already 
reached us through the channeled courses of intelligence. 
1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 56 The deep look 
which shall drain Suffused thought into channelled enter- 
prise. . 

« Situated in, or surrounded by, a channel. 

1795 CoLerRiDGE Ode to Sara vii, Dark reddening from 
the channelled Isle [vo¢e, The Holmes, on the Bristol 
Channel) The watchfire..Twinkles. 

S| Half channelled over = half seas over, half 
drink. 

1709 HEARNE Coll. 10 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 304 One 
w! think he was halfe Channelled over. 

+ Cha'nneller. Ods. rare—". [f. CHANNEL 56.1 
+-ER1.] A fisherman or mariner in a channel. 

1574 Bourne Regiment for Sea 60b, For them that are 
Channellers or occupiers amongst sandes and banks... it is 
good for them to sounde the channelles. 

Cha‘nnelling, -eling, vé/. sd. [f CHanneL 
$6.) and v. + -InG 1] 

1. Channelled work; fluting, grooving. 

1580 Hottypanp /reas. Fr. Tong., Canelenre, chamfring, 
chaneling. 1728 R. Morris Ess. dnc. Archit, 5: The 
Channellings ofthe Triglyphs. 1885 C. E.Crapock Prophet 
Gt. Smoky Mount. vii, A deep gorge. . washed by the wintry 
torrents into divers channelings. 

2. Making of channels; providing with a ‘chan. 
nel’ or gutter. 

1885 Law Limcs Rep. U1. 619/1 The paving and channel- 
ling of the street. aftrid, 1883 //arper’s Mag. Nov. 824/1 
[Marble quarrying). . The channelling process, now familiar 
to mining engineers, was introduced in 4841, 

3. A rude form of curling. (Cf. channel-stone.) 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 970 The only approach to the 
game [Curling} made there [in the north of England]. . being 
what is called ‘ channelling’, a rude and artless amusement, 
with chance stones from the brook. 

+ Channellize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. CHan- 
NEL 56,1 + -1ZE.] /rans. To convey in a channel, 
form a channel for. 

1609 Davies Holy Roode 20(D.) His Vaines and Nerues 
that channellize His Blood. 

hannelly, -ely, 2. Olds. cxe. Sc. [f. CHan- 

NEL 56.1 114-¥1.] Gravelly. 

1615 W. Lawson Orch. § Gard.(1643) 3 Some thinke the 
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Hasell would have a chanilyrocke. 1743 Maxwett 7rans. 
Soc. Improv, Agric. 91 Jam.) The soil being light, sandy, 
and channelly, 1787 Trans. Soc, Arts V.10 Very bad land 
ofachannelly quality. 1791 P. Buackrorp Perthsh. Statist. 
Ace. II}. 207 Grey oats.. yield a pretty good crop upon 
our channelly ground, where hardly any other grain will. 


Channelure (tfe'néliu), [variant of Can- 
NELURE after channel.) = CANNELURE, groove, 
fluting. llencc Cha‘nnelured a. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 468 Round stalkes chanellured and 
fluted. 1813 P. Nicuocson Pract, Build, 589 Between the 
channelures and the annulets of the Grecian Doric capital. 


Cha‘nner, z. Sc. (Also jawwner, JAUNDER, q.v.) 
zztr, ‘To mutter, grumble, inurmur, fret. 

€1375 ?Barsour St. Agatha 123 Quhy channcris bu My 
gret god agane now? 1790 A. Witson /oems 235 Jam.) 
Ay channerin’ and daunerin’ In eager search for cole! 
a 1802 Ballad xi.in Child Ballads in, Ixxxia (1885) 239/2 
The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, The channerin 
worin doth chide. 

Channon, chanon, -oun, owne, -un, obs. 
forms of Canon 2. 

+ Chanoper. Ods. 
form of Canopy. 

1552-3 /nv. Ch. Goods, Stafford 66, ij pere of chanypers 
of brasse. /érd. 67 A chaneper of brasse. /did. 68 A holy- 
water stocke of brasse, ij chanopers. 7; 

Chans‘e, Chansell, -er, Chanserie, obs. 
ff. CHANCE, CHANCEL, CHANCERY. 

Chansler, obs. f. CHANCELLOR. 

Chanson (faason). [Fr.:—L. cantion-em 
song, f. can¢- ppl. stem of cadre to sing.] A 
song (French, or of France). 

1602 Suaks. Ham. u. ii. 438 The first rowe of the Pons 
(edd. pious] Chanson will shew you more. 1639 G. Daniet 
Leclus, x\vit. 27 Each his Instrument, His holy Chanzons 
fitted to their String. 1781 1. Warton //ist. Lng. Poetry 
xliv. (1840) III. 129 These [Carols] were festal chansons. 
1826 Disraewi Hiv. Grey vu. x. 445 Gentle poet, would that 
thou hadst some chanson or courtly compliment. 

| Chansonnette (fansonet). ([Fr.; dim. of 
prec.] A little song. 

1813 S. Rocers Yacgucline 92 What time the Miller's 
maid Colette Sung, while he supped, her chansonette. 1875 
Mrs. Ranpotrn Wild Hyac.g5 Humming..the refrain of 
one of Lady Tynedale’s chansonnettes. 

Chanss, obs. Sc. f. CHANCE. 

Chant (tfant), 54. Also 8-9 chaunt. [prob. 
a. F. chant song :—L, cantu-m (4th decl.) singing, 
song; but possibly formed immed. from the vb., 
without reference to the French.)} 

1. A song, melody; singing. foefic (also in 
rogues’ cant.). 

1671 Mitton P. R. 1. 290 Chant of tuneful birds. 1812 J. 
H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chaunt, a song..To throw off a run 
chaunt, is to sing a good song. 1882 Darly Tel, 19 Oct. 5/2 
To troll his jovial chaunts..in a tavern-parlour. 

2. Afusic. A short melody or phrase to which the 
Psalms, Canticles, etc., arc suttg in public worship. 

The essential characteristic of a chant is the long ‘ reciting- 
note’ to which an indefinite number of syllables are sung, 
followed by a rhythmical cadence. Vhe modern Anglican 
chant (derived from the old Gregorian) is either single or 
double. A single chant is sung to one verse of a psalm, and 
consists of two strains, of 3 and 4 bars respectively, each be- 
ginning with a reciting-note. A doudble chant has twice the 
length of a single one, and is sung to two verses. 

21789 Burney //ist. Afus. (ed. 2) 1. i. 280 The Chants or 
Canto Fermo to some of the hymns of the Romish Church. 
1795 Mason CA, Aus. ii. 156 The accompanied chaunt used 
inthe Psalter. 1867 Macrarren Harmony i. 10 The chant 
peculiar to the Gallican Church. a@1876 Newman “ist. 
Sk. L.1v.i. 360 The influence of the Ambrosian chants when 
first introduced at Milan. 1879 Grove Dict. Afus. 1. 337 
Our own chants for the responses after the Creed. 

b. A psalin, canticle, or dirge, so chanted. 

1856 Stancey Sinai & Pal, xiv. (1858) 467 The solemn 
chants of the Church of Basil and Chrysostom. 1860 ADLER 
Fanriel’s Prov. Poet. viii. 154 Having admitted profane 
songs among the chants of the church. 1882 RossetTI 
Ballads & Sonn. 154 The slain king's corpse on bier was 
laid With chaunt and requiem-knell. 

3. A measured monotonous song; the musical 
recttation of words. (Used with a vague range of 
meantng betwcen 1 and 2, but usually implying 
something less tuneful than an air or song.) 

1815 Moore Lalla RK. (1824) 300 The minaret-cryer's 
chaunt of glee. 1827 F. Coorer Prairie II. xii. 198 Raising 
the threatening expressions of their chaunt into louder 
strains. 1833 Ht. Martingau Charmed Sea i.3 The exiles 
uplifted one of the patriotic chaunts. 1882 B. Ramsay 
Recoll, Mil. Serv. 1. iv.73 The low monotonous chant of an 
Arab party. 

b. A singing intonation or modulation of the 
voice tn speech ; 2 distinctive intonation. 

1848-ss MacauLtay //rst. xvii, His strange face, his 
Strange chant, his immovable hat .. were known all over 
the country. 1876 Geo. Eviot D. Deronda xvi, The tutor, 
an able young Scotchman .. answered, with the clear-cut, 
emphatic chant which makes a truth doubly telling in 
Scottish utterance. 

4. slang. (See quots.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chant, a (person's) name, 
address, or designation ;..a cipher, initials, or mark of any 
kind, on a piece of plate, linen, or other article; anything 
so marked is said to be chanted... an advertisement in a 
newspaper or hand-bill, etc. 1824 Compl. Hist. Murad. 
Mr, Weare 258 ‘We may as well look and see if there is 
any chaunt about the money,’—and examined the four 
notes, but there were no marks upon them. 


Also -eper, -yper. A by- 


) 


CHANTAGE. 


Chant (tfant), v. Forms: 4-5 chaunte‘n, 
5-9 chaunt, 5 chawnt, 6- chant. [a. I’. chante-r 
to sing:—L. cantdre, freq. of can-ere to sing. ‘The 
frequentative force had disappeared already in 
latin, and tn Romanic cantare took the place 
entirely of L. canere.] 

1. intr. To sing, waible. arch. or poet. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 181 Herestow nat Absolon 


That chaunteth thus vnder oure boures wal. 1611 Bincr 
Amos vi. 5 Vhat chaunt [Covern. synge] to the sound of the 


Viole. 1613 R.C, Sable Alph. (ed. 3), Chaunt, sing. 1790 
Cowver Odyss. x. 281 And at her task So Say chaunts. 
1847 ‘Tennyson (Princ. u. 182 Sirens .. such As chanted on 


the blanching bones of men. 

Jig. 1857 Ruskin ol, con. Art 99 Bid ..the sea winds 

chaunt in the galleries. 
b. of birds. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 39 Vhe grene screne sang sucit, quhen 
the gold spynk chantit. 1589 Grernu Wenaphon (Arb.) 23 
‘The birdes that chaunted on their braunches. 1797 Me wick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 194 The only bird which chaunts on 
the wing. 1830 Tennyson foet's Mind 22 In the heart 
of the garden the merry bird chants, 

c. transf. of other animals ; sfec. of hounds. 

1573 Tusser //usb, (1878) 42 Keepe hog I aduise thee from 
medow and corne.. If dog set him chaunting he doth thee 
no wrong. 1846 E. Jesse Aveca. Dogs 268 ‘Good hounds’ 
as an old writer observes ‘ will come chanting and trail along 
by the river side.’ 1882 Suortuouse JF, /uglesant ied. 2) 
1. ti, 43 The hounds came trailing and chanting along by 


the river-side. i . ™ ; 
2. /rans. To sing, utter musically. “Often with 


notion of ‘ prolonged or drawling tntonation’, duc 


to influence of sense 4.) Chiefly poetical. 

1588 SHans. 777. A. iii. 12. 1595 — John v. vii. 22 ‘This 
pale faint Swan, Who chaunts a dolefull hymneto his owne 
death. 1704 Pore Pastorals, Summ. 79 Your praise the 
birds shall chant in ev’ry grove. 1812 J, Witson /s/e of 
Palms wv.791 When she chants her evening hymn. 1832 
Ht. Martineau /redand i. 1 The sea,..whose hoarse music 
is chaunted day and night. 1842 ‘ennyson Poet's Song 6 
He..chanted a melody loud and sweet. 

3. To sing of, celebrate in song. foet. 

1583 STANYuURST “ners 1. (Arb.) 17 Manhod and garbroyls 
I chaunt, and martial horror. 1606 end Pt. Keturne Jr. 
Parnass. V. iv.(Arb.) 70 Weel chant our woes vpon an oaten 
reede, ¢ 1750 SHENSTONE Llegy xviii. 48 ‘The soft shepherd 
..Chants his proud mistress to his hoarse guitar. — +H’és, 
(1764) I. 49 Poets, not inglorious, chaunt their loves. 

4. Mfusic. 'Yo recitc musically, intone ; to sing 
to a chant, as the Psalms, etc., in public worship 
(see CHANT 56, 2). @. tvttr. 

c14g0 Promp. Para. 71 Chawnten, discanto, organiso. 
1796 Scott Chase xii, With pious fools go chant and pray. 
1884 F. M. Crawrorp Rom. Singer i.24 ‘Vhe priests and 
canons chant. 

b. trans. (In first quot, ?to drawl out.) 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 Not skyppyng ony 
worde, not chauntyng nor brekyng your notes. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 24 To chant, cantillare, 1706 A. BEpForD Temple 
Mns. iii. 68 The Jews..do not Read, but Chant out the 
Hebrew Text. 1835 Wittis Pencillings |. xv. 114 A short 
service was then chaunted 1880 Grove Pict. Mus. 1. 336 
The ‘Common Tunes’ for chanting the Psalter. 

5. fig. To talk or repeat a statement monoton- 


ously ; to harp zfovz (obs.). a. trtr. 

1672 R. H. tr. Lanaterns’ Ghostes (1596) 36 Those things 
which they chaunted upon with open mouth. 1641 Mitton 
Ch. Govt. 1. ti. (1851) 153 Let them chaunt while they will of 
prerogatives, 1863 Kixctake Crimea (1877) II. xiv. 232 If 
..a man goes chanting and chanting in servile response to 
a newspaper. 

b. ¢rans. 

1828 Cartyce J/isc. (1857) 1. 132 Chaunting unabatedly 

her extreme deficiency in personal charms. 
ce. To chant the praises (or eulogy) of. 

1820 W. Irvinc Stetch Bk. 1. 239 Some syren fron: Bil- 
lingsgate, chaunting the eulogy of deceased mackerel. 1868 
Seyvn Bullion 580 Chaunting the praises of our financial in- 
stitutions. 1885 J/anch. xan. 11 June 4/7 To chant the 
praises of the Darwinian system. 

6. slang. (¢trans.) To sell (a horse) fraudulently 
[app. ‘to cry up’). 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLIX. 305 Frauds .. in the disposal 
of horses.. by a gang of .. swindlers, who technically call it 
‘chaunting horses’. 1859 THACKERAY Virgin. x. (D.) Jack 
Firebrace. .was here this morning chanting horses with ‘em. 
1861 — Philip xx, Horses. .are groomed, are doctored, are 
chanted on to the market. y 

Chantable (tfantab'l), 2. rare. [cf. F. chant- 
able, {. chanler to sing: see -ABLE. Cantdabzl-rs 
was used in L.} That may bc chanted or sung. 

1382 WycciF /’s.cxviii. [cxix.] 5, Chauntable [O. £. Psa/vis 
singendlic; £. E. Psalter sanghic; Vulg. castadi/es) weren 
to me thi iustefiyngus. : 

| Chantage (faita-z, tfa'ntédz). [a. F. chani- 
age ‘action de faire chanter quelqu'un, c’est-a-dire 
de lui extorquer de l’argent en le menagant de 
révéler quelque chose de scandaleux, ou de le 
diffamer, etc.’ —_Littré>.] ; 

A mode of cxtorting money by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations or statements. 

1874 Mauarey Soc. Life Greece xii. 367 Who extorted 
money from rich and quiet people by a sort of chantage 
1882 Sat. Rev. 5 Aug. 176/2 Literary chantage. 188 
World 12 Sept. 8 (Soctal Chantage), Chantage, black mai 
or by whatever name the levying of pay, in one shape or 
another, out of the fear of the payer, 1s called. 1884 Lace 
Times 29 Nov. 77/2 No one proposes that the laws which 
protect women from insult and outrage should be relaxed 
because they may be abused for the purpose of chanfage. 


CHANTANT. 


| Chantunt (fantan, tfantant), a. 
chantant, pr. pple. of chanter to sing.] 
adj. Of a singing style, melodious, tuneful. 
a1789 Burney Hist. Mus. 11. Introd. 10 Adagios are 
now made more chantant and interesting in themselves. 
1854 J. W. Moore Zucyct. Music, Chantant (F.) a term, 
applied to instrumental music, ete. 

Chantarele, var. of CHANTERELLE 2, 

Chanteclere, -eer, obs. ff. CHANTICLEER. 

Chanted (tfantéd), 42. a. [f. CHANT v.+ 
-ED1,] Sung to a chant; musically recited. 

1649 Mutton £zkox, xxv, The chanted Service-Book. 
1795 SOUTHEY Foan of Arcix. 160 The chaunted mass, and 
virgin's holy hymn. 1841 W. SpatpinG /taty § ft. /s/. 111. 
280 A musician .. accompanying the chanted recitation. 
a 1853 RoBerTSON Serwz. Ser. 1. xi. 135 One chaunted note. 


|| Chantepleure. Oés. [Fr.; f. chanter to sing 
+ pleurer to weep. The word has several senses 
in mod.F., e. g. ‘ weep-hole’, ‘flood-opening’ in a 
wall, ete., which have not entered into English.] 
1. Name of a French poem of the 13thc. ad- 
dressed to those who sing (chazéer) in this world 
and shall weep (flezerer) in the next (Godef.): 
hence used of a mixture or alternation of joy and 
sorrow. 

c1374 Cuavucer Axet. & Arc. 320, I fare as dobe be songe 
of Chaunte pleure For nowe I pleyne and now I playe. 
1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xi, Conformyng them to the 
chante plure Now to synge and sodaynely to wepe. ¢1430 


— Bochas i. viii. (1544) 11a, Like unto the chauntepleure : 
Ginning with ioy, ending in wretchednesse. 


2. (See quot.) 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 38 Chante Pleures, or Woodden 
Gods, 02 oo per 100 Weight. 

Chanter ! (tfante:). Forms: 4-6 chauntour, 
5 chawntowre, -tour, 5-7 chantour, 5-8 
chauntor, 6 chantoure, 4-9 chaunter, 7-9 
chantor, 6-chanter. [ME. and AF. chauntour 
= OF. chanteor(mod.F¥. chanteur):—L., cantator-em 
singer. In sense I, prob. aphetic f. ENCHANTER.] 


+1. An enchanter,a magician. Ods. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 243 An chanteor [ frinted anchan- 
teor] Edwyne adde of Spayne..Pat coube hym segge of ys 
dedes al hou yt ssolde go Poru ys chantement. c1340 Cur- 
sor M. (Fairf.) 5897 Pen calde be king his chauntours [Co/¢. 
enchaunturs]. 

2. One who chants or sings; a singer, musician, 
songster. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 349 Linus.. pe grete 
chauntour [susicus}. ¢1440 Promp. Parv,71 Chawntowre, 
cantor. 1§94 T1.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 138 If the 
chaunter or musicion bee very expert in his arte. 1607 
Lingua \.i.in Hazl. Dodstey 1X. 340 The winged chanters 
of the wood. 1725 Pore Odyss.1. 444 Jove's ethereal rays 
(resistless fire) The chanter’s soul and raptured song inspire. 
1866 FeLton Aunc. & Mod. Gr, Il. viii. 411 When the chanter 
from the minaret announced the death of a Mahometan, 
1879 Stainer Music of Bible 158 Musical instruments were 
used to support the voice of the chanter. : 

3. spec. a, One who sings in the choir of a 
cathedral, etc.; a singing-man, chorister. 

1382 Wycuir Ezek. xl. 44 With oute the ynner gate, treseries 
of chaunters [16x11 chambers of the singers]. 1463 Bury 
Wills (18530) 16 The Chawntours eche of them [to haue] 
vj d. 1450-1530 Jyrr. Our Ladye 34 He wolde do on a 
cope and stande and synge as a chantoure in myddes of the 
quier, 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., All great chapters have 
chantors and chaplains to ease and assist the canons 
..But the word grows obsolete in this sense, and instead 
thereof we use the word chorister, or singing-man. 1868 
Daity News 10 Nov., Dr. Elvey and Mr. Keeton, with the 
chanters, assembled in the Horseshoe-cloisters. 

b. The precentor, or chief singer in the choir; 
= CANTOR. 

[1382 Wycuir 7s. Prol., Asaph, the chauntour of the temple 
of the Lord.] 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 242/2 The freres as- 
sembled at pryme and the chauntor began Yam lucis orto. 
1553 1. Witson Ret. 76b, The chaunter..made the whole 
quier ..to fail streight a laughyng. 1570-6 LamBaRDE 
Peramb, Kent (1826) 99 Simeon also, the Chanter of Dur- 
ham. 1647 CLtarenpon Hist. Red. vi. (1703) {1. 91 The 
Bill for the utter abolishing .. of all Archbishops, Bishops 
..Prebendaries, and all Chaunters..of any Cathedral, or 
Collegiate Church. 1751 CHAmBers Cyct., Chantor is used, 
by way of excellence, for the pracentor, or master of the 
choir; which is one of the dignities of the chapter. 1791 
Boswet. Yoksson (1848) 108 xote, The Rev. River Jones, 
Chanter of Christ Church Cathedral at Oxford. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scott. \. i. 19 There were 4 principal persons 
in the Chapter of Sarum, namely the dean, Chanter, Chan- 
cellor and treasurer. 


4. A priest who sings masses in a chantry. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 268/1 Whan the chantour herd 
nowenes .shewed hym that he erred. a1697 Awsrey Berk- 
shire iii. 24 (L.) A certain revenue sufficient for a chanter 
toone chapel. 1813 CoLerince Memorse 1. i, In a chapel 
on the shore, Shall the chaunters sad and saintly. . Doleful 
masses chaunt for thee. 

5. That pipe of a bagpipe, with finger-holes on 
which the melody is played. (Also used of similar 
instruments ; also fg. and aétrib.) 

1631 Bratuwait Hhimzies, Piper 143 Hee can pipe when 
hee cannot speake: so as, his chanter becomes his inter- 
preter. 1771 Smotvert /fumph. Cl. ILI. 3 Sept., A broad 
yellow ribband, fixed tothe chanter-pipe. 1782 Burns Death 
Poor Mailie 110 Wha on Ayr your chanters tune. 1794 
STEDMAN Surinam (1813) 1. xv. 409 The god Pan playing on 
his chaunter. 1810 Scott Lady of L.u. xvi, See the proud 
Pipers on the bow, And mark the gaudy streaniers flow 
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From their loud chanters down. 1878 Grove Dict. Mus. 
I. 123 Its [the bagpipe’s] essential characteristics have al- 
ways been, first, a combination of fixed notes or ‘drones’, 
with a melody or ‘chaunter’, 

6. Hedge-chanter: the Hedge-sparrow (Accentor 
modularis». 

1865 Morning Star 19 July, A cuckoo..found..in the nest 
of a hedge-chanter. 

7. slang. (More fully horse-chanter): One who 
sells horses fraudulently. 

1836 DickENs Pickw. (1847) 350/1 He was a horse chaunter. 
1836 Sir G. SterHen Adv. Search Horse ii. (1841) 36 A 
systematic chaunter, who will swindle you both out of horse 
and money, 1845 THackeray Leg. of Rhine ii, He is a 
cogger of dice, I tell thee—a chanter of horseflesh. 

+Cha'nter?. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. chantier 
prop (==It. caztzere, Pg. canteivo):—L. cantérius, 
canthérius (1) gelding, ass, mule, (2) spar, rafter, 
prop, (3) as here.] ‘A pole furnished with cross- 
pieces for supporting the vine, a trellis’. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny I. 531 If so be it [the vine stock] rest 
vpon one chanter or range of perches. 

| Chanterelle!. [a. F. chazserelle, It. can- 
tarella treble string of a musical instrument, bird- 
call, call-bird, f. caxtdre to siny.] 

+1. A decoy bird. (J guot. A female partridge 
used as a decoy.) Odés. 

1601 Hottann Phiny 1. a Forth they goe against the 
foulers chanterell or watch which calleth them out. 

| 2. (See quot.) 

1878 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 135 The chanterelle or melody- 
string [in the banjo] is called from its use. .the thumbstring. 
féid. 11. 176 Making thirteen strings in all [for the lute], 
the highest, or Chanterelle, being a single string. 

Chanterelle 2 (tfantére:l). Also chanta- 
relle. f[a. Fr. chanterelle: in mod.L. cantharell- 
us, dim. of caztharus drinking-vessel.] A yellow 
kind of edible fungus (Caztharellus cibartus). 

1775 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1777) 11. 1008 Yellow Agaric 
or Chanterelle. 1794 Martyn Rousseax’s Bot, xxxii. 501 
The Chanterelle, or little Yellow Mushroom, so common in 
the fairy rings on dry pastures. 1859 4/¢ Y. Round No. 
15. 342 The beautiful yellow chantarelle, growing by the 
bushel. 1880 M. Cotuins 7h. 7x Gardex 11. 12 Myriads of 
mushrooms, morels, truffles, chantarelles, champignons are 
wasted. . because the poor do not understand their use. 

+Chanterer. 0és. rare. =CHANTER 1! 3 b or 4. 

¢ 1540 Compt. Rod. Mors xxii. F v, I say bisshoppes, canons 
and chaunterers. : 

Chanteress, -rie, obs. ff. CHANTRESS, CHANTRY, 


+ Chanterist. Obs. rare—'. = CHANTER! 4. 

1548 Bk. of Sates in Strype ect. Afem. 11. 11. App. zzz. 92 
The chanterists of the chauntry of East Kirby. 

Cha‘ntership. [f. CHanrEeR! (sense 3 b) + 
-SHIP.] The office of a chanter or precentor, 

1s29 Act 21 Hen. VITT, c. 13. § 31 No.. Treasurership, 
Chantership, or Prebend in any Cathedral. 169: Br. oF 
Worcester Charge 51. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. 1.625 He 
gaveuphis Chantorship. 1809 E. Curistian in Blackstone's 
Comm. 1. 392 The statute expressly excepts..chanterships, 
prebends, and sinecure rectories. 

Chanticleer (tfantikliex), Forms: 3-5 
chauntecler, 4-6 chaunticlere, 5 chantecleer, 
6 chauntecleere, 7 chaunticleere, -cleare, 
(chant-it-clear), chante-, chanticle(e)re, -icler, 
8- chanticleer. [a. OF. chantecler (mod.F. 
chanteclair), proper name of the Cock in Reynard 
the Fox, {. chante-r to sing, crow+cler (mod.F, 
clair) clear.] 

An appellation applied to a cock, usually in 
manner of a proper name; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, Grimalkin, Rey- 
nard, etc.) 

@ 1300 Vox § Wolf37 Be stille, ich hote, a Godes nome! 
Quath the vox, Sire chauntecler. ¢1386 Cuaucrr Nonne 
Pr. T. 29 Sche had a cok, hight Chaunticlere. 148x Cax- 
ton Reynard (Arb.)9 So sawe they comen doun the hylle 
to hem chauntecler the cock. 1§96 SPENSER F. Q. 1. il. 1 
Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. v. 160 Poore Gallus now .. Is turned to a crowing 
Chauntecleere. 1600 Suaxs. A. Y. L. u. vii. 30 My Lungs 
began to crow like Chanticleere [cf. Temp. 1.11. 385], 1621 
Quartes Esther (1638) 94 When Chanticleere, (the Bellman 
of the morne) Shall summon twilight with his bugle horne. 
1633 B. Jonson 7, 7d in. v, Brave chant-it-clear, his noble 
heart was done. ¢1820 S. RoGrrs /taly, Lake Geneva (1839) 
176 Many a chanticleer and partlet. 1858 Loncr. Birds of 
Pass., Day break vi, O chanticleer, Your clarion blow. 

Hence Chanticleer v. xonce-wd., to crow as a 
cock; Chanticleering ///. a. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 713 The courageous bird.. 
chanticleered away louder thanever. 1856 StRANG Glasgow 
515 Voices as cheerful and chanticleering as the Cock. ; 

| Chantier. [Canadian Fr.; cf. F. chantzer 
‘place where one sleeps, place where one puts 
certain things to store them orto work them’: see 
Littré.] A (Canadian) log-hut, a SHANTY. 

1880 Liondberman's Gaz. 28 Jan., A lumberman’s Chantier 
in the valley of the Ottawa is made of pine logs. /d77., 
Farms the products of which are entirely consumed by the 
chantier-men, 1884 S. E. Dawson /landbk. Canada 26 
They build themselves chantiers, of rough logs. 

Chanting (tfantin), vd/ sd. [f. CHant v.+ 
-ING1,] The action of the verb CHANT; singing, 
musical recitation, etc. (In early usage, also: In- 
cantation, enchantment.) 


1382 Wycuir /sa. vill. 1g ‘That sounen strongli in their | 


CHAODICAL. 


chauntingus [1388 enchauntyngis; Vulg. iucantationibus}. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 71 Chawntynge, discantus, cantus 
organicus. 1§81 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. 1. xxxvi. (1593) 21 
Diilerent chantings of dull flattery. 1706 A. Beprorp 
Tempte Mus. iii. 66 Vhe Plain Chanting of our Cathedral 
Service. 1880 Grove Dict. Mus.'1. 338 The arrangement 
of the words in chanting. 

Chanting, /7/. a. 

l. That chants. 

1720 Gay Poems (1745) 11.174 The chaunting thrush upon 
the spray, 1802 Binctey Axim. Biog. (1813) 11. 60 The 
chaunting falcon. During the breeding season the male of 
this species is remarkable for its song. 1838 Emerson Li#, 
Ethics Wks. (Bohn) Il. 210 These chanting poets. 

2. Having the character of musical recitation. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Fourn. France 1. 79 The chanting tone 
in which he spoke. 1847 J. Witson Chr. North (1857) I. 
169 In a low chanting voice. 


Chantlet. sonce-wid. [f. CHANT sd, +-LET, dim. 
suffix.] A little song or melody. 

1874 DoBeLt Sxowdrops Sel. Poems (1887) 315 All the tiny 
Snowbells swinging Tiny chauntlets. 

+Chantment. Ods. In 3-5 chauntement 
(trisyll.). [a, OF. chantement singing, incantation, 
{. chanter to sing.] Incantation, enchantment. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 149 Merlyn with ys chauntement, & 
myd ys quoyntyse. a1300 Floriz & Bt. 312 Pure3 con- 
jureson and chauntement. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, 
A lawe ysette By chauntement. 1803 W. RosE Amadis 
128 The dread chantments of the avenging fay. 

Chantor, -our, -ship, var. CHANTER, -SHIP. 

Chantress (tfantrés). Forms: 5 chaunter- 
esse, 6 chanteres, 7 -esse, chauntress, 7- 
chantress. [a. OF. chanteresse, fem. of chaxtere, 
-eor, singer: see CHANTER! and -Ess.] 


+1. A female magician, sorceress, enchantress. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Albe she were a passynge 
sorceresse And chefest named of any chaunteresse. 

2. A female chanter or singer ; a singing woman; 
a songstress; also of birds, etc. arch. or poet. 

1450-1530 JMyrr. Our Ladye 36 Hys syster Mary was 
chyfe chanteres in the womens quyer. 1624 WoTToN 
Archit. (1672) 66 Those Chanteresses. .may live long among 
so good provisions. 1632 Mitton Pexseroso 63 Thee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear thy even- 
song. 1791 BosweELu Yokssox (1831) 1. 312 She was sister 
to the Reverend River Jones, chanter of Christ Church 
Cathedral at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the 
chantress, 1830 Ec. Warburton //unting Songs (1883) 3 
With Chorister, Concord, and Chorus, Now Chantress 
commences her song. ’ 

Chantry (tfantri). Forms: 4-5 chaunterie, 
4-6 -tre, 5 chawnterye, 5-6 chauntery(e, 
6 chauntrie, -trye, chawntory, chanterie, 
(?schawittry, schawnter), 6-7 chauntrey, 7 
chantrie, 5-9 chauntry, 5- chantry. [ME. 
chaunterie, a. OF. chanterie, f. chanter to sing: 
see -ERY. In med.L. cantaria, cantwaria, whence 
CANTARIE, CANTUARIE, q.v.] 

+1. Singing or chanting (of the mass). Ods. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 63 pe chauntre of pe chapel cheued 
to an ende. 

Obs. 


+2. Incantation, enchantment. 

1460 Lybeaus Disc. 2056(M4&tz.) How that lady bryght To 
a warm [= worm] was dyght Thorugh kraft of chaunterye. 

3. An endowment for the maintenance of one or 
more priests to sing daily mass for the souls of the 
founders or others specified by them. Also ap- 
plied to the body of priests so endowed. 

¢1386 Cuavucer Prod, 512 And ran to Londone, unto 
Seynte Poules, To seeken hima chaunterie for soules. 14.. 
Tundate's Vis, 2080 Men that ..foundyd chyrchys and 
chantryse. 1509 Plumpton Corr. 206 Yo occupie peassi- 
ablely his poore chawntory all the profitte & commodity 
to the said chawntory belonging. 1545 Brinktow Lament. 
(1874) 86 The greate substance which ye bestowe vpon 
chauntries. 1775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 98 
Priam founds a regular chantry of priests. 1868 MiLMaN 
St. Paut’s 145 The foundation of chantries, in which masses 
were to be sung for the departed. 

b. A chapel, altar, or part of a church so en- 
dowed. 

1418 E. FE. Witts (1882) 27 To singe goddys seruice for my 
soule .. in the Chaunterie of the Chirche of Saint Leonard. 
1599 Suaks. Hen, V,1v. i. 318, I haue built two Chauntries, 
Where the.. Priests sing still for Richards Soule, @ 1600 
Rites & Mon. Ch, Durham (1733) 56 In_a Chantry made of 
most excellent blue Marble stood our Lady’s Altar, 1826 
Scott Woodst. i, It still contains some arches of the old 
ghantry. 1868 J. H. Buunt Ref CA. Eng. 1, 31 ‘ Chan- 
tries’ were added to churches, or enclosed by screens within 
them, for the erection of altars. 

@. attrib. asin chantry-house, -door, -lands, ete. ; 
chantry-priest, a priest attached to a chantry. 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 62 My seid chauntry priest .. 
wiche is assigned to pray for the seid soules. 1546 Ae. 
Ripon (Surtees) II]. 62 Unius cubiculi vocati le Chauntre 
house. 1549 LatTiMeR Serm. before Edw. VJ (Arb.) 68, I 
woulde not that ye should do wyth chauntrye priestes, as 
ye dyd wyth the Abbotes. 1663 Spatpinc 7roub, Chas. f 
‘1829) 47 Having used the service book peaceably within 
the chantry [fruzed chanry] kirk of Ross. 1732 8 Neau 
Hist. Purit. 822) 1. 65 The chantry-lands were sold among 
the laity. 1881 Acad-my 29 Oct. 334 The chantry-priests 
had a character of their own. 


+Chao-dical, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. xawd-ns 
like chaos (f. xaos) +-10+-AL.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, chaos, 

1693 J. Beaumont Ox Burnet’s The. Earth 1. 70 All 


[f. as prec. + -ING 2,] 


CHAOGENOUS. 


would return into a Chaodical Confusion.  //. 11. 
The Generation of the World. .the Chaodical Iigg. 

Chaogenous, @. rare. [f. Gr. xaos Chaos + 
-yerns born +-0US: sce -GENOUS.] Chaos-born. | 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 272 The chao- 
genous hero-deities of Ilesiod and other ancien! mytho- | 
logists. , 

+ Cha‘oize, v. Obs. rare. [irreg. f. CHAOS + 
-128.] ¢rans. To reduce to chaos or utter con- 
fusion, to make chaotic. IIence Cha‘oized /7/. a. 

1600 TourNneur 7 yarsf. Met. Vo Rdr. 10 As the troubled 
mind..'Th’ Idea doth confuse and chaoize. /é¢d. Prol. ii, 
Whal chaoized conceit doth forme my feares? /6fd. xiii, 
Chaoiz’d Ideas of conceit. 

Chao‘logy. vare-°. [f. Gr. xaos Cnaos + 
-Aoyra discourse: sce -L0GY. So F. chaologie.) 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Chaology, the history or descrip- 
tion of the chaos... Dr. Burnet likewise gives us a chaology, 
in his theory of the earth. 1730-6 in Bainey (folio). 1775 
in Ash, etc. 

Cha‘omancy. vave-°. [ad. med.L. chao- 
mantia, {, Gr. yaos CHAos, in Paracelsian Jan- 
guage =the atmosphere + pavteta divination. ] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Chaomancy, a kind of divinalion 
by the air. (x753 CuHampirs Cyct Supp, Chaomantia, 
aniongst the enthusiastical chymists, is the art of making 
presages from observations on the air.] 775 in Asif, etc. 

Chaos (ké-ps). [a. L. chaos, a. Gr. xaos ‘any 
vast gulf or chasm, the nether abyss, empty space, 
the first state of the universe’, f. vb.-stem xa- to 
yawn, gape.] 

yl. A gaping void, yawning gulf, chasm, or 
abyss: (chicfly from the Vulgate rendering of Luke 
xvi. 26). Obs. (In Greek sfec. * the nether abyss, 
infinite darkness’, a use also often glanced at by 
English writers. ) 

¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W.1494)1. Ixxvii, There 
is a grete chaos [1533 cause] that is tosayen a thycke derke- 
hes betwene vs & the that we mowe not come to the ne 
thou tyll vs. 1582 N. T.iRhem.) Lake xvi. 26 Betweene 
us and you there is fixed a great chaos [Vulg. chaos, Gr. 
xaoua, Wrci. derke place, TinpD, greate space, Geneva 
great gulfe), 1583 KuLKE Defence vil. 286 There is a great 
chaos, which signifieth an infinite distance between Abra- 
ham and the rich glutton. 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch's Alor. 
975 (Trench) What thing soever cometh within the chaos 
of this monster’s mouth ..down it goeth. 1667 Mitton 
P. £.¥1.§5 The Gulf Of Tartarus, which ready opens wide 
His fiery Chaos to receave thir fall, 

2. The ‘ formless void’ of primordial matter, the 
‘great deep’ or ‘ abyss’ out of which the cosmos 
or order of the universe was evolved. 

1531 Exrvot Gow, (1875) 3 ‘Take awaie Ordre frome all 
thinges, what shulde than remaine? Certes nothing finally, 
except soine man wold imagine eftesoones, Chaos, whiche 
of some is expounded, a confuse mixture. 1559 /’rfsuer in 
Priv, Prayers (1851) 101 That old confusion, which we call 
chaos, wherein without order, without fashion, confusedly 
lay the discordant seeds of things. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. 1, vi. § 2 The order and disposition of that Chaos 
or Masse, was the worke of sixe days. 1649 SELDEN Laws 
Eng. i. 1. (1739) 8 The whole Body like a Chaos capable 
of any form that the nex! daring spirit shall brood upon it. 
1667 Mitton P. £.1.10 In the Beginning how the Heav’ns 
and Earth Rose out of Chaos. 1730 THOMSON Autumn 731 
As when of old. . Light uncollected thro’ the chaos urg’d Its 
infanl way. 1831 Brewster Vezufon (1855) II. xvi. 99 The 
formation of the earth, and the other planets, out of a 
general chaos. 

b. personified. (By some of the Greeks Chaos 
was made the most ancient of the gods.) 

1651 Hossrs Leviath. (183999 The unformed matter of 
the world, was a god, by thename of Chaos. 1667 Mitton 
P, L.u. 895 Where eldest Night And Chaos, Ancestors of 
Nature, hold Eternal Anarchie. 1728 Pore Duuc. 1. 10 
TDulness o’er all possess’d her antient right, Daughter of 
Chaos and eternal Night. 1850 Cartyte Latter-d, Pamph. 
vil. (1872) 243 If Chaos himself sat umpire, what better 
could he do? 

3. ¢ransf. and fig. a. A state resembling that 
of primitive chaos ; utter confusion and disorder. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. § Cr. t ili. 125 This Chaos, when Degree 
is suffocate, 1647 Ciarenvon Hist. Reb. i. (1843) 74/1 
The whole mass of their designs, as well what remained in 
Chaos as what was Formed. 1651 Hoppers Leviath. un. 
XXxvVi, 232 Reduce all Order. .to the first Chaos of Violence, 
and Civill warre. 1819 ArNoLD Life & Corr. (1844) I. ii. 59, 
I stand at times quite bewildered, in a chaos where I can 
see no light either before or behind. 1873 Burton //ist. 
Scot. V1. \xv. 27 In Ireland all is confusion and chaos. 

b. ‘Anything where the parts are undis- 
tinguished’ (J.); a confused mass or mixture, a 
conglomeration of parts or elements without order 
or connexion. 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 53 They make their 
volumes no better than ..a huge Chaos of foule disorder. 
421631 Donne Poets (1650) 36 Oft did we grow To be two 
Chaosses. 1709 Pore Ess. bpilisgs One glaring Chaos and 
wild heap of wit. 1781 J. Moore Vtezw Soc. /t. (1790) 1. xi. 
118 Arranging the vast Chaos of laws and regulations. 1878 
Brack Green Past, xxxv. 283 The vessel went plunging on 
through the wild chaos of green and grey mists. 

+4. ¢ransf. An undigested or amorphous mass 
orlump. Ods. (Cf. the ‘rudis indigestaque moles’ 
of Ovid, applied to Chaos in sense 2.) 

(16zx G. Sanpys Ourd's Met. 1. (R.) One face had nature, 
which they chaos nam'd, An undigested lump.] 

1562 Even Les. in xst. Eng. Bhs. Amer, 1Arb.\ Introd. 
44/1, I stilled of the water from the masse or Chaos lefte of | 
then a ie Snaks. 3 /fen. V'/, ut. ti. 161 To dispro- | 
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ortion me in cnery part, Like to a Chaos, or an yn-lick’d 

3eare-whelpe. 

+5. ? Element; environment; space. (Among 
Greek senses were ‘ space, the expanse of air’.) 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1. ii... ti. (1676! 27/1 Paracelsus 
stiffely maintaines..that they [devils] have every one their 
severall Chaos..‘Vhe water (as Paracelsus thinks) is their 
(Naiads’] Chaos, wherein they live. /ésd. 11. ii. in. 155 2 
Creatures, whose Chaos is the earth. 1753 Cuampers Cycé. 
Supp., Chaos, in the phrase of Paracelsus, imports the air. 
11 has also soine other significations amongst Ihe alchemists. 

6. attrib.and Comb.,as chaos-flood, -state; chaos- 
founded adj., chaos-like adj. and adv. 

1611 Guituim //erahtrie ‘To Rdr., By dissoluing of this 
chaos-like or confused lump. 1684 T. Burnet 7h, Harth 
II. 109 Nalure relapses hastily into that chaos-state. 1821 
Byron /Jeaven 4 #1. ii, 815 Come, Anah ! quit this chaos- 
founded prison. 1831 Cariy1e Sart. Res. (1858) 164 Nota 
few. .now swiin weltering in the Chaos-flood. 

Cha:othei'stic, ¢. rare. [f. Gr. xao-s Ciiaos 
+ Ge-ds God + -1st-1¢.] That identifics chaos or 
crude matter with the first principle or God. 

1858 F. Haut Brbliog, Jud, Philos. Syst, (1859) iii, The 
Sankhya, or chaothcistic, systein. 

Chaotic ‘ke'tik), a. [f. Caos, app. on the 
analogy of other Greek-derived words in -o¢ic, as 
demotic, erotic, hypnotic, where the ending has 
various origins. (Such a formation would have 
been normal from the derived Gr. vb. xad-ev, 
in passive, to be reduced to ehaos; ef. Biwrucds 
f, Bid-ecv). In mod.F. chaotigue.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the primordial chaos; in 
the state of chaos. 

1713 Dernam /*hys. Theol, m1. ii. (R.) At that time (whal- 
ever it was) when the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
state. 1774 J. Bryant A/ythol, 11. 259 Janus is by him 
supposed to be the chaotic deity. 1794 SuLLivaN Miew 
Nat. 1. 87 During the separation of the atmosphere and 
the ocean from the chaotic inass. 1878 Tair & STEWART 
Unseen Univ. ii. § 85. 95 That the present solar systein 
gradually condensed into its present state from a chaotic 
niass of nebulous material. 

2. transf. and fig. Resembling chaos; utterly 
confused or disordered. 

1747 Jounson Plan Eng. Dict, Wks. 1X. 191 Translators, 
who have formed a chaotic dialect of helerogeneous phrases. 
1756 Lurker Mind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1. 61 In these early and 
unrefined ages, the jarring parts of a certain chaotick con- 
stitution supported Iheir several pretensions by the sword. 
1837 Macavutay Bacon, Ess. (1854) I. 349 Opinions were 
still in a state of chaotic anarchy. 1875 Poste Ga/us 1. 
81 The rules .. are al first sight chaotic and bewildering. 

Chao'tical, ¢. rare. [f. pree.+-AL.] =prec. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. w. it. 295 As by its presence 
in any pari of the Chaotical Horizon it made Day, so by its 
absence there-from it caused Night. 1826 CARkINGTON 
Dartmoor Pref. 11 Beetling rocks hurled together in chao- 
tical confusion. 

Chaotically ‘kep'tikali), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly.2] 
In a chaotic manner. 

1824 Byron Def. Trans/. 1. ii. 318 It [matter]is a stubborn 
substance, And thinks chaotically, as it acts. 1831 CARLYLE 
Sart. Res. (1858) 19 Some huge foolish Whirligig, where 
kings and beggars ..and stars and street-sweepings were 
chaotically whirled. 1858 De Quincey A nfodbiog. Sk. Wks. 
II. i. 28 xote, The life. .has been. .chaotically mis-narrated. 


Chao'ticness. rare. Chaotic quality. 

_ 1887 Stocxtox Borrowed Month 212 The chaoticness of 
initiatory existence. 

Chap (tfep), 56.1 [f. Cap v.1 or its source. ] 

1. An open fissure or crack in a surface, made 
by chopping or splitting. 

1553 Even Jreat. New /nd. (Arb) 16 Theyr skinne is 
very rowghe & full of chappes & riftes. 1563 Hvytt Arte 
Garien, (1593) 6 Ground. .through the heat ot Sominer full 
of chaps. 1607 TorseLe Serpents 659 Bark of Birch, which 
.. Cleaveth and openeth it self into chaps. 1698 KeiLt 
Exam, Th, Earth (1734) 117 Vhese great Chest and Cracks 
..made in the primitive earth by the strong action of the 
Sun. 1746 Da Costa Belemmuites in Phil. Trans. XLV. 
397 A Chap or Seam running their whole Length. 

b. esp. A painful fissure or crack in the skin, 
descending to the flesh: chiefly caused by exposure 
of hands, lips, etc., to frost or cold wind. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vu. Ixiv. (1405) 280 Lepra 
. .makyth chappes, chynnes and clyftes. 1547 BoorpE Brev. 
Health clvii_56b, A chappe or chappes beynge in the ly ppes, 
tongue, handes and fete of a man. 1610 Barroucu A/eth. 
Physick 1. xxiii. (1639) 138 Like the chaps which are made 
through a North wind onthe lips. 1727-51 Cuamuers Cyc. 
sv. Chilblain, Chaps, onthe hands; andkibes on the heels. 
1836 Topp Cycf. Ant. 1.185/1 The margin. .of the mouth, is 
Se fissures, chaps, and superficial excoriations. 

ec. fig. 

a1661 Futter (Webster) There were many clefts and 
chaps in our council. 

2. A stroke, knock, rap. Sc. and north. dial. 

1785 Burns Scotch Drink x, Then Burnewin coines on like 
death At ev'ry chaup. _@ 1803 Jamieson Mater-Keipie 
xxiii. in Scolt A/iustr. Bord., Lie still, ye skrae, There's 
Water-Kelpie’s chap [at door or window]. a 1809 Christ- 
mas Ba'ing (Jam.) He did na miss the ba’ a chap. j 

3. The act of fixing upon as one’s choice ; choice, 
selection, Cf. Cusp yv.8. Se. 

1768 Ross Helenore 1x4 (Jam.) Spare no pains nor care, 
For chap and choice of suits ye hae them there. 

[Found 


Chap (‘tfzp), 54.2. Also 6-7 chappe. 
first in the middle of the 16th c.; the variant chop 
is quoted from the Scottish poet Dunbar ¢ 1500, 


CHAP. 


and is now nore usual in certain senses. Perh. f. 
Cnar, Chor v, ‘The suggestion that it is a 
southern corruption of the northern CiisvFt, suits 
the sense, but no explanation of such a phonetic 
change appears). See also Citor.] 

1. Kither of the two bones with its covering o! 
muscles, skin, cte.) which form the mouth; a jaw; 
also either half of the bill of a bird. 

1575 ‘Turserv. BA. Venerie 195 Take them with your 
tongs or clampes by the lower chappe. 1610 Heacry sing. 
City of God 335 (Vhe Crocodile] moveth his upper Chappe. 
1646 Sir 'l. Brownk /'send. Fp. i. it (166) 85 Broad aud 
thick chaps are required in birds that speak. 1774 Gotps. 
Nat, Heist. Ul. vay iii. 177 ‘Vhe stork. produces no other 
noise than the clacking of its under-chap against the upper. 
¢1870 J. Munriuy Comm. Lem xi.18 ‘Vhe pelicun [has].. 
in the under chap a pouch capable of holding many quarts. 

2. pl. The jaws as unitedly forming the mouth ; 
the biting and devouring apparatus. Used of 
animals, esp. beasts of prey; and applicd con- 
temptuously or humorously to human bemgs, tt 
which sense more commonly Citor, 

1555 Itpr.n Decades IW, Ind. (Arb. 231 The hooke ouer- 
thwarteth & catcheth hold of his chappes. 1569 GoLwinc 
tr. Jeuinge’s Post, 18 Vhe deliverer of inankinde oul of 
the chappes of the serpent. 1610 Suaks. Zep. 1. 1. &9 
Open your chaps againe. 1620 Ileatuy St. Any. City of 
God 1x, iv. 324 Being cuen in the chaps of death. 1648 
Herrick //esfer., Epigr. on Blanch, Vo bind up her chaps 
when she is dead. 1673 R. Leicu 7ransp. Reh. 39 Supping 
up his Coffee, and scalding his chaps for hast. 1875 buck- 
Lanp Log- Bk. 6 ‘Vhe hounds with blood about their chaps. 

3. The side of the external jaw ; the check. 

rro8 Mrs. Centhivre Buste Body u. ii, She threatned to 
slap my Chaps, and told me, I was her Servant, not her 
Governess. 1718 ‘I’. Gorvox Cordial Low Spirits 50 Bury 
their faces in mighty periwigs, which inviron cither chap. 
1845 Iloop Last Max iii, The very sight of his broken orts 
Made a work in his wrinkled chaps. nt B. Taviox 
HW. Thurston iii. 40 A coarse, obese man, with heavy chaps, 

b. The lower half of the check of the pig or 
other animal as an article of food, as in pickled 
Bath chaps. 

1870 Daily News 1g Apr., The feast was chaps and eggs. 

4. The lower jaw. 

1846 J. Baxter /idr. Pract. Agric. I. 91 The chap 
should be fine, indicating a disposition to feed. 1879 Cas- 
sells Techn. Educ. 1V. 238/2 ‘Vhe ‘ chap’ or under jaw, is 
clean, or free from flesh. 

+5. pi. The fauces of Snapdragon and allied 
plants. 

1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot, xxii. 314 The chaps fof 
Toadflax] are orange-coloured. ‘ 

+6. pl. Mech. ‘The ‘jaws’ or ‘cheeks’ of a vice 
or other tool, ete., which fit together and hold 
somcthing firmly between them; the jaws of the 
futehells in a carriage, ete. Ods. 

1677 Moxon Alech. /xerc. (1703) 3 Tongs, to be used for 
..such thicker work, as will be held withm the Returns of 
their Chaps. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury wi. 321/2 ‘The 
Chaps. .of a Vice... are cut rough. 1794 W. Frtton Car. 
riages (1801) I. so The futchels are contracted in the front 
lo receive the pole, which part of the futchels is called the 
Chaps. 1799 Naval Chron. 11. 238 Nail up a new pair of 
chaps on the fore part of the pump for a new handle to be 
fixed in. 1831 J. IlotLanp Junuf. Metals 1. 201 Pinched 
when red hot between the chaps of a vice, 

7. Chaps of the Channel: see Cnop sh. 

1720 Lond, Gaz. No. 5813/3 Ships in the Chaps of the 
Channel. 

8. Comb., as chap-band, -choke; CHAP-FALLEN a. 

1614 Markuam Cheap /fusd. t ii. (1668! 24 Put upon his 
[a horse’s] Head a gentle Cavezan.. with a chap-band 
underneath. 1607 MippLeton free Gall, i. v, Thou shalt 
straight to Bridewell—Sweet master ! Live upon bread and 
water and chap-choke. 

Chap (tfep), 54.3 [An abbreviation of Ciar- 
MAN, which seems to have come into vulgar use in 
the end of the 16thc.: but it is rare in books, even 
in the dramatists, before 1700. It was not recog- 
nized by Johnson, though in Bailey 1731) in sense 
1. With sense 2, cf. the colloquial use of cxséomer 
= ‘person to have to do with’; also ca//ant 
“customer, lad ’.] 

J. A buyer, purchaser, customer. Still dva/. 

1577 Breton Yoyes Idle /1ead (Grosart’ 55 (D.) Those 
crusty chaps I cannot love, The Diuell doo them shame. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 450? 6 In hunting after Chaps, and 
in the exact Knowledge of the State of Markets. 1727 A. 
Hamitton New Acc. £. Ind. I i. 229, | had « meeting 
with my Chaps, and..told them what the curreni Price was 
in ‘own for every Species of my Goods. 1731 Baitey ed. 
5) A chap Ux commerce\, a chapman or customer. 1764 
Witkes Corr.(1805 11.66 Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy. 
but she would be a hard chap. 1805 sl. Nev. II]. 619 
The pedlar has but a faint interest in the good opinion of 
his chap. 1827 Scott S20 Drovers ti, Marry Wakefield was 
lucky enough to find a chap for a part of his drove. 1864 
Atkinson Whitby Gloss., Chap, a dealer, a purchaser. * 1 
hae some bacon to sell, can you find me a chap for "tee 

Pe collog. “Cnstomer’, fellow, lad. (Vodd in 1818, 
said ‘it usually designates a person of whom a 
contemptuous apinion is cntertained"; but it is 
now merely familiir and non-dignified, being 
chiefly applied toa young man. 

1716 M. Davies Dessert. upon Physick in A thenz Britann 
ILL. 36 The Names of those Country-Chaps be, Absyrtus, etc. 
3728 Morcan .légiers 1. Pref. 8 * Prithee !* returned my 

1s 


CHAP, 


274 


scornful, choleric chap 3 ‘Don't compare me to any of your | To chappe, mercari, zegociari. 1818 Topp, Cha, to cheap 


scoundrel Barbarians!’ ¢1750 J. NELSon 720d. (1836) 89 
Another [Oxford man] said, ‘These chaps belong to poor 
Wesley’. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. x, The fishers are 
wild chaps. 1850 THACKERAY Pexdennis ili, What sad wild 
fellows some of the chapswere. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Jrs. 
Hlallté. 1. xx, You might give a chap a civil answer, 
b. humorously applied to a female. 

_ 1768 Ross Helenore 35 (Jam.) Nought would do But I 
maun gang, that bonny chap to woo. 

Chap, 56.4 Elliptical for Cuap-Book. 

1883 Life D. Graham Wks. 1. 72 Among the chaps. .were 
many of a religious character. 

Chap, s0.5, earlier form of CHop, <figlo-Jid. 
stamp, seal, license (Hindi chap). 

Chap (tfep),v.1 [ME. chapp-en (14th c.) an- 
swers in sense to later MDu. cappex (Du. happen, 
also LG., and thence in mod.Ger.), MSw. sappa, 
MDa. kappe. But the relation of these to the ME. 
form is uncertain, and no trace of the word is found 
in the earlier stage of any of the langs.; cf. CHIP. 
The sense-development is not clear.] 


I. +1. crans. (with off). To chop of Obs. or dial, 
c 1325 Coer de L. 4550 Anon her hedes wer off chappyd. 
{Jamieson mentions chap af to strike off, and gives chap 
in some parts of Scotl. = chop, cut into small pieces. Cf. 
also sense 7, and Cuaprep Af/, a.') é 
TI. To crack, cause to crack in fissures. (To 


connect this with the prec., the trans. sense 3, as if 
‘to chop or cut the surface’, ought to be the 
earlier.) 

2. zztr. To become fissured, burst into cracks 
or clefts, as if the surface or skin were chopped by 


cutting blows. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. w. 339 And yf thai chappe (Lat. 
crepent), a stoone under the heed Rooteis to doo. 1561 T. 
Hosy tr. Castigione’s Courtyer 1. H, So bedawbed, that.. 
she had a viser on her face and dareth not laugh for making 
it chappe. 1580 Baret Adv. C 333 The earth chappeth or 
goeth a sunder for drougth. 1677 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s 
Course Chym. (ed. 3) 498 Nutmeg ..is clothed with two 
Barks, but when it comes to maturity, the uppermost chaps 
and lets the second appear. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dici. s.v. 
Earth, Claiey or stiff earth .. subject to chap during the 
heat of summer. 1875 H. Woop 7herap. (1879) 582 Useful 
when the skin has a tendency to crack or to chap. 

Jig. 1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. 1. viii. 170 Heat of 
passion makes our souls to chappe, and the deuil creeps in 
at the cranies. 

3. trans. To fissure, cause to crack or open in 


chaps. 

1460, 1549, etc. (see CuapreD Af/, a.! 1.) 1597 Lyty Exphues 
D ijb, Parched with the Sunnes blaze, and chapped (1580 
chipped} with the Winters blast. 1725 J. Reynotps View 
of Death (1735) 30 The extremely cold winds .. chap the 
timber, and iil the cattle. 1845 Peter Parley’s Annaual V1. 
196 The earth is chapped with parching. Afod. The girl's 
fingers had been chapped by working in water during the frost. 

III. To strike sharply (sometimes with reference 
to the sound made). orth dial. and Sc. 

4. trans. Tostrike. Zo chap hands: to strike 


each other’s hand in concluding a bargain. 

1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 130 And so 
chapped him by the host a little, and at an outside watched 
him. 1768 Ross Helenore 120 (Jam.) Syn Lindy has wi 
Bydby chapped hands They’s hae their gear again. 

5. trans. and intr. To strike, as a clock. 

1652 in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 42/1 Till the 
hour chap. 1814 J. Boswett Fustic. Opera in Chambers 
Pop. Hum. Sc. Poems (1862) 64 The clock’s chappit ten. 1822 
E. Irvine Let. 5 Nov. in Mrs, Oliphant Zéfe I. 157 Till 
four chaps from the Ram’s Horn Kirk, 

6. zztr. To knock, rap, at a door. 

1774 C. Keith Farmer's Ha in Chambers Pop, Hur. 
Sc. Poents (1862) 38 But Morpheus begins to chap, And 
bids them a’ gae tak a nap. a1803 #rdington iii. in Scott 
Minstr. Bord., O whae is this at my bower door That chaps 
sae late? 1863 ATKinson Danby Provinc., Chap, to knock, 
rap; at a door. 1868 G. Macpvonatp &. Falconer I. 38 
*Wha’s there? .. that neither chaps nor ca’s?’ 

b. trans. Zo chap out: to call one out by rap- 
ping or tapping. (Cf. dock wp.) 

1818 Blackw. Mag. I11. 531 Chappin out, is the phrase 
used in many parts of Scotland to denote the slight tap at 
the window given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress. 
/bid. 532 To chap-out some of them is not worth while. 

7. To chop or beat small. 

a1776 in Herd Coll. Sc. Poems II. 79 (Jam.) With 
chapped kail. 

IV. Sc. [perh. not the same word.] 

8. To choose, select, bespeak; to fix upon as 
one’s choice. Chaps me that! the call of children 
in laying claim to anything, equivalent to the 
Lancashire dar/ey (or balla) me! and English school- 
boy’s bags 7. (Hence Galt’s incorrect ‘I'll chapse’.) 

1720 Ramsay Edinb, Salut. Mrg. Carnarvon iv, You's 


hae at will to chap and chuse, For few thingsam I scantin. - 


@1806 in R. Jamieson 0p. Ballads 1. 299 (Jam.) ‘ Hech, 
husto !’ quo’ Habbie, ‘I chaps ye.’ 1823 Gatt Extail 
I. xix. 162 ‘I'll chapse that place,’ said Walter. . 
Chap, v.2 Obs. exe. dial. (ME. chapi-en was 
app. a phonetic variant of cheapien, OK. céapian, 
owing to different treatment of the diphthong ea 
(cf. CHAPMAN) ; but the mod. dial. use may be from 
chapman or other derivative.] To buy; to buy 
and sell; to barter; to truck, Cf. CHEAP; CHOP. 
aiazs Fuliana 63 [Pu] lettest an of be tweolue bat tu 
hefdest icoren chapi be and sullen. 1483 Cath. Avgd. 58/2 


or cheapen ; to bargain or deal fora price. 1876 A/id. Yorksh. | 


Gloss. (E.D.S.) Chap, to buy and sell, in a chance way. 
Chapaile, obs. form of CHAPEL. 

| Chaparral (t/z:parz'l). U.S. [a.Sp.chaparral, 
f. chaparra, -arro evergreen oak +-a/ a common 
ending for a grove, plantation, or collection of trees, 
as in almendral, cafetal, etc.] 

properly, A thicket of low evergreen oaks ; hence 


gen. Dense tangled brushwood, composed of low 


thorny shrubs, brambles, briars, etc., such as 
abounds on poor soil in Mexico and Texas. (The 
word came into use in U.S. during the Mexican 
War, ¢ 1846.) 

1850 B. Tavtor Eldorado x. (1862) 94 The road passed 
bet ween low hills, covered with patches of chapparal. 1860 
Bartrett Dict. Amer. s.v., This word, chapparal, has been 
introduced into the language since our acquisition of Texas 
and NewMexico, where these bushes abound. 1872 C. Kinc 
Sierra Nev. 47 We descended the long slope, through cha- 
parral and forest. 1883 STEVENSON Sz/verado Sq. 236. 

b. Chaparral Cock, a species of cuckoo (Geo- 
coccyx californianus) in the west of North America. 

1882 A. E. Sweet Sketches fr. ‘ Texas Siftings’ 177 The 
American name chapparel cock is evidently the Mexican 
name capforal Americanized. 1885 Harper's Alag. Feb. 
423/1 This bird .. is .. known under several names, such as 
road-runner, chaparral cock. _ 

Chap-book (tfap;buk). [f chap in CHaPMAN 
+ Boox.] A modern name applied by book- 
collectors and others to specimens of the popular 
literature which was formerly circulated by itinerant 
dealers or chapmen, consisting chiefly of small 
pamphlets of popular tales, ballads, tracts, etc. 

(Not in Topp 1818.) 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 238 It is 
a chap-book, printed in rather a neat black letter. 1832 in 
WessTER. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) I. xxxiv. 292 
A hero of the popular chap-books of old times. 1882 J. 
Asuton Chap-Bks, 18th C.in Athenxum 2 Sept. 302/1 A 
great mass of chap-books, such as ‘Jack the Giant Killer’, 

Long Tom’, ‘ Mother Shipton’. 

Chape (tfé'p), 5. (In 5 Sc. chaip, schape, 8 
cheap.) [a. F. chafe ‘a Churchman’s Cope; a 
Judge’s Hood; .. the chape or locket ofa scabbard ; 
the top or crown on the top of a Bell; a Mill-hoope, 
or Mill-case ’ (Cotgr.); ‘ said in the arts of certain 
things which are applied over others, cover them, or 
envelop them’ (Littré), e.g. the cap of a compass 
needle, etc.; f. late L. capa, cappa, hood, cap, 
cape. Hence, according to Diez, Sp. and Pg. 
chapa ‘plate, thin piece of metal with which any 
thing may be plated’, which may also have in- 
fluenced the Eng. use.] 

+l. A plate of metal with which anything is 
covered, overlaid, or ornamented. Oés. 

1395 £. £. fills (1882) 4 Ypouthered with chapes and 
scochons..of myn Auncestres armes. ?a1400 A/orte Arth. 
2522 He bare sessenande in golde thre grayhondes of sable, 
With chapes & cheynes of chalke whytte sylver. 

2. The metal plate or mounting of a scabbard or 
sheath ; particularly that which covers the point. 
In some early quots. it may mean the scabbard 
or sheath itself. 

The following explanations also occur in Dicts.; ‘The 
transverse guard of a sword for a protection to the hand’ 
(Fairholt, cited by Ogilvie). Johnson says ‘the catch of any 
thing by which it is held in its place; as the hook of a 
scabbard by which it sticks in the belt; the point by which 
a buckle is held to the back strap’ (citing 4//’s [Vell ‘the 
chape of his dagger’). But here the chape of a dagger 
appears to be confused with that of a buckle. 

c¢ 1400 Songs Costunte (1849) 50 My baselard hath a sylver 
schape. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 69 Chape of a schethe, spz7z/a. 
1489 [nv. Sir F. Fastolf in Paston Lett. 1. 478 Item, j. 
bollok haftyd dager .. and j. chape thertoo. 1530 PAtscr. 
204/1 Chape of a shethe, dovtcrolle de gayne. 1570 LEVINS 
Manip. 26 A chape, ferretum. 1590 GREENE Mourn, 
Garm., (1616) 11 Awhittle with a siluer chape. 160% SHaks. 
Adl’s Well w. iii. 164 That had the whole theoricke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe, and the practise in the chape 
of his dagger. 1601 Hotranp Péimy II. 483 Their scab- 
berds and sheaths bee set out with siluer chapes, and their 
sword-girdles, hangers, and bawdricks, gingle again with 
thin plates of siluer. 1693 Str T. BLount Wat. Hest. 295 
A Sheath, without a Chape or top. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
Dict., Chafe, the iron, brass, metal, or silver put at the end 
of the scabbard of cutlasses, swords, etc. 1844 Regul. & 
Ord, Army 101 Bayonet-scabbards, with brass chapes. — 

3. The tip of a fox’s tail, [From its suggesting 
the tip of a scabbard.] 

EL N.Cox Gentl. Recreat., Hunting (1706)11 Terms of the 
Tail. Of a Fox, the Brush or Drag; and the Tip at the 
end is called the Chape. 1753 CuambBers Cycl, Supp., Brush 
of a fox. .the tip or end of which is called the chape. 

4. The part of a buckle by which it is fastened 
to a strap or belt. [So in F.] 

Some buckles are made witha metal chape, e. g.a stirrup- 
buckle; an ordinary strap-buckle is made without, and 
attached by a chape of leather. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 376 The Spurr-Buckle maker 
.. makes the buckle, the chape, tongue and roll. 1688 R. 
Hotume Armoury in. 304/2 A Chape..holdeth the Tongue 
of the Buckle in its proper place. 1703 Lond, Gaz. No. 
3868/4 A Gold Buckle with a Steel Chape. 1720 /é7d. No 
§993/4 Buckles without cheaps. 1769 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
160/2 Steel chape silver buckles, 1779 Westey Ws. (1872) 


1V. 163 The edge of another stair met my right buckle, and | 
snapped the steel chape of it intwo. 1796 FELToN Carriages | 


CHAPEL. 


(x80r) II. 145 The Buckles. are all made to be sewed in the 
leather, having only a middle bridge and a tongue, but no 
chape. 1886 from Harness-maker's Acct., 2 pieces leather, 
buckles, chapes, straps, and loops for portmanteau 2s. 6d. 
b. In some places: ‘The loop on harness . . or 
on any leather strap, close to the buckle, through 
which the end of the strap is passed.’ Elworthy 

W, Somerset W7dbk. 

Cf. Ogilvie: The sliding-loop on a belt to which a bayonet- 
scabbard is attached’. 

Hence Cha‘pemaker, a maker of buckle-chapes. 

1886 Birmingh, Weekly Post 31 July 1/1 Chape makers.. 
a chape, or anchor is a piece of work added to the tongue 
(or prong) of a buckle. .. Several makers in Birmingham. 

Chape, v.! [f. prec. sb.] ¢vazs. To furnish (a 
scabbard, etc.) with a chape. Hence Chaped 
(tfeipt) ppl. a. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 366 Hir knyues were chaped noght 
with bras But al with siluer wroght ful clene and weel. 1530 
Patsar. 480/2, I chape a sworde or dagger. I put a chape 
on the shethe. 1583 StanyHursT 2vezs u1. (Arb.) 45 With 
his chaapt staf speedelye running. 16253 Markuam Soxd- 
diers Accid. 3 Strong Scabards, chapt with Iron. 

+ Chape, chaip, v.2 Ols. north. dial. [Aphe- 
tic f. A-CHAPE (e-chafe, es-chape), a. OF. es-chaper, 
é-chaper, a-chaper (mod.F. échapper) to Escarr, 
q.v. Very common in early Sc.] To escape. 

1375 Barsour Sruce 11. 24 How he chapyt wes throw cas. 
c1q00 Destr. Troy 7904 In eschaunge of po choise, bat 
chaped before. c¢1425 Wyntoun Chron. II. 389 This King 
Richard wes livand..Of Poumfret as he chapit wase. 1535 
STEwaRT Cron. Scot. 1. 423 Tha will nocht chaip Siclicke ane 
deid. a1gsg Lynpesay 7rag. 151, I chapit frome Captyuitie. 

Chape, chaper, obs. ff. JAPE, -ER. 

1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 806 Hec nuga, a chape. 
nugator, chaper. 

|| Chapeau (fapé). Also 6 chapewe, shapeau. 
[F. chapeau, in OF. capel, chapel hat, hcad-cover- 
ing (= Pr. capfel, Sp. capelo, Pg. chapeo, lt. cappello) 
:~L. cappellum, -as, dim. f. cappa CaP.] 

1. A hat or other covering for the hcad. The 
French name, formerly partly naturalized; now 
chiefly in Heraldry. 

1g23 Lp. Berners Foiss. clxxxvii. (R.) Bearynge on his 
heed a chapewe of Montaban, /é¢d. 1. ccccxix. 734 They 
were armed the moost partie with malles and chapeause of 
stele. /éid, 1. ccccxxx. 756 With pauasses and cootes of 
steele, hoctons, shapeause, and bassenettes. 1586 FERNE 


Hic 


- Blaz. Gentrie 138 The heaume and Chapeau that the Duke 


or King doth weare. 1661 Morcan Sh. Gentry 1v. iv. 53 
A bull Saturn standing upon a Chapeau Mars, turned up 
Ermin. 1787 Porny /f/eraldry Gloss., Chapeau ..is taken 
in Heraldry for an antient Cap of Dignity. 1864 BouTELL 
Heraldry, Hist. & Pop, xvii. 272 The crest-coronet and also 
the chapeau are still retained in modern blazon. 

2. Chapeau-bras (fapd bra). [F. évas arm.] 
A small three-cornered flat silk hat which could 
be carried under the arm; worn by gentlemen at 
court or in full dress in the 18th century. 

1764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1. 
114 The common chapeau bras cocked in the Nivernois 
style. 1777 SHERIDAN 77¢p Scaré. 1. ii, Give me..my cha- 
peau [Servant brings a dress hat), 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet \et.v, A chapeau bras and sword necessarily com- 
pleted his equipment. 18.. in Lockhart iv. (1839) I. 169 
He used to come to the Greyfriars Church in a suit of 
white and silver with a chapeau-bras, 1834 PLANcHE Brit. 
Costume 314 The chapeau-de-bras, 

Chapel (tf pél), sé. Forms: 3-4 chapele, 
4-6 -elle, 4-7 -ell, 3- chapel; also 4 chapaile, 5 
-ylle, schapell(e, 6 chappelle, -ylle, capell, 
cappell, 6-8 chappel(l. [ME. chafele, a. OF. 
chapele (in ONF. capele, Pr. capella, It. cappella) 
:—late L. cappella, orig. little cloak or cape, dim. 
of cappa, cloak, cape, cope (see CaP). From the 
cappella or cloak of St. Martin, preserved by the 
Frankish kings as a sacred relic, which was borne 
before them in battle, and used to give sanctity to 
oaths, the name was applied to the sanctuary in 
which this was preserved under the care of its 
cappellant or ‘chaplains’, and thence generally 
to a sanctuary containing holy relics, attached to a 
palace, etc., and so to any private sanctuary or 
holy place, and finally to any apartment or building 
for orisons or worship, not being a church, the 
earlier name for which was Ovatorzuim, ORATORY. 

The chief data for the history are: the Monk of 5t. Gall 
(Vita Car. Magn. i. 4) ‘Quo nomine Francorum reges 
propter capam St. Martini sancta sua appellare solebant '; 
a charter of Childebert a.p. 710 (Mabillon De Ke Dipd.) 
containing ‘in oratorio suo seu capella S. Marthini’. In 
the capitularies of Charles the Great (cap. v. 182) c. 800 it ts 
used of chapels in or attached to palaces; the Laws of the 
Lombards «1. ili. 22) have ‘ecclesiae et capella qua in 
vestra parochia sunt ’. $ 

Cappella was generally spelt cafed/a in med.L.; the true 
form is evidenced not only by It. capfedla, but even more 
by the persistence of -a/- in Fr.and of -- in the other langs. 
Capella would have become in F. chevelle; as capillos, 
gee capistrum become cheveux, chevre, chevétre.) 4 

. gen. A sanctuary or place of Christian worship, 
not the church of a parish or the cathedral church 
of a diocese; an oratory. (In earlier times always 
consccrated, and having an altar; in modern usc 
not necessarily so.) 

a 1225 St. Marher. 20 Hwa so omi nome make chapele 


CHAPEL. 


oder chirche. ¢12a75 Lay, 26140 He lette par arere ane 
chapel [¢ 1205 chireche] mre, «@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 27198 In 
kyrcgarth, chapell or kyrk. @ 1300 A’. Horu 1380 Horn let 
wurche Chapeles and chirche. 1485 MaLory Arthur (1868) 
xvt. i, 378/s They entered into the chapel, and there made 
their orisons a great while. 1590 Spenser /.Q. 1. i. 34 
There was an hialy chappell edifyde, Wherein the Hermite 
dewly wont to say His holy thinges. @ 1617 Bayne On Eph. 
i, (1643) 13 Where God hath His Church, we say, the Devill 
hath his Chapell : so on the contrary, where the Devill hath 
his Cathedrall, there God hath his people. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 249 The Room is a Chappel or small Church. 1644 
Direct. Publ. Worship Ordinance 2 In any church or chap- 
pell. 1857 STANLEY Afez. Canterd. i. 19 The first object that 
would catch their view would be the little British chapel. 

Jig. 1340 Ayend. 56 Pe tauerne ys be scole of be dyeule.. 
and his o3ene chapele per huer me dep his seruese. 

2. spec. A private oratory or place of worship. 

a. A room or building for private worship in or 
attached to a palacc, nobleman’s house, castle, gar- 
rison, embassy, prison, monastery, college, school, 
or other institution. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 472 Thulke prelat solde in is [the 
king's] chapele ichose be. ¢1330 Auris § Amit. 2342 Sir 
Amis lete him ly alon, And into his chapel he went anon. 
1360-80 Wycuir Hs. (1880) 65 3if pei [lordes & ladies] hol- 
den wip goddis tresour curatis in here worldly seruyce or 
chapellis. c1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv, Ther-inne was a 
schapelle, a chambur, and a halle. 1654 Evetyn Diary 
July 12 Thence we went to New College (Oxf.] where the 
Chapel was in its ancient garb, notwithstanding the scrupu- 
lositie of the times. @ 1672 Woop Life (1848) 11 He was 
buried. .in the north part of Merton Coll. outer-chappell or 
church. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 20 The Chappel of the 
Jesuites College. 1726 Aytirre Parerg. 165 Domestick 
Chapels. .built by Noblemen and others for the private Ser- 
vice of God in their Families .. are not consecrated. 1764 
H. WAtrote Castle Otr. (1791) 3 The company was assem- 
bled in the chapel of the Castle. 1876 Gwitt Archit, 1003 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, has no side aisles, but 
in lieu of them are small chapels between the buttresses. 
4880 SHortHOUSE J. /nglesant ix. (1883) 95 Service was sung 
daily in all the Chapels. 1887 Morvey Crit. Altsc., Pattison 
III. 156 He read the service in chapel when his turn came. 


b. An oratory in a mausoleum, burial vault or 
aisle (sepulchral, or mortuary chapel), or elsewhere, 
having an altar at which masses might be chanted 
for the souls of the deceased (chantry chapel). 
Hence, a cell or compartment of a cathedral or 
large church (usually in the aisle, and originally 
often sepulchral), separately dedicated and con- 
taining its own altar. Lady-chafel, a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin, often situated eastward of the 


high altar in a cathedral church. (See Lapy.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 22 Per pei fond pe hede is 
now a faire chapelle. c1394 ?. Pl. Crede 119 A Chirche 
and A Chapaile with chambers a-lofte. 1428 £. E. Wills 
(1882) 80 The trinite schapell. 1517 Torxincton Pilgr. 
(1884) 39 The Chirche of the holy Sepulcre ys Rounde. .and 
hath..Chapellys hygh and lowe, in gret nowmber. 1555 
Enen Decades W, Jud. 11, vi. (Arb.) 124 The virgin, to whom 
he buylded and dedicate a.chapell and an altare. 1640 Som- 
NER Antig. Canterd. 46 The high altar at St. Austin’s, with 
the Chapells about it. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav, (1760) 
II. 264 On the altar of this Aapel is the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian, in oil colours, by Domenichino. 1842 Burn 
Eccles. Law (ed. 9) 1. 295 Chantry, was commonly a little 
chapel, or particular altar in some cathedral or parochial 
church, endowed .. for the maintenance of a priest to pray 
for the souls of the founder. 1874 Barinc-GouLp Lives of 
Saints 195 Upon these remains Benedict built two oratories 
..and..round these chapels rose the monastery. 1875 Dict. 
Chr. Antig. 1. 343/1 Although very many charchee built 
before a. D. 800 exist ..scarcely any clear examples of chapels 
[forming parts of the main building] can be pointed out. 
1bid. 344/1 In the East, as the rule that there should be 
only one altar in a church has always existed, chapels have 
rarely formed parts of churches. /4%/. 345/2 At what time 
the practice of placing an altar and of celebrating the 
eucharistic service in a sepulchral chapel was first intro- 
duced cannot be stated with precision. Afod. He is buried 
in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster Abbey. 


3. A place of public worship of the established 
Church, subordinate to, or dependent upon, the 
church of the parish, the accommodation supplied 
by which it in some way supplements. Thesc are 
of various kinds: 

a. Chapel of case: a chapel built for the con- 
venience of parishioners who live far from the parish 
church. Also fg. 


1538 Lecanp /¢i2, I. 36 There was a nother Paroche 
Chirch yn the Towne yet standing, but now it servith but 
for a Chapelle of Ease. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 32 
(1810) 36 Shute.. is a chapel -for ease to Colliton. 1631 
WEEVER Axc, Fun. Aon. 180 One of those Parish Churches 
hath fourteene Chappels of ease within the circumference of 
her limits. 1726 Avuirre Paverg. 166 Chapels of Ease.. 
commonly built in very large Parishes, where all the people 
cannot come to the Mother Church. 1826 PeTerspDorFF 
Abr. 433 A chapel of ease may .. have the rights of a paro- 
chial chapel by custom. 1870 F. Witson CA. Lindis/, 128 
Bolton Church..is considered a Chapel of Ease. 

fig, 162z Massincer, &c. Old Law iu. ii, What is age But 
the holy place of life, chapel of ease For all men’s wearied 
Niiseries? 1651 CLEVELAND Square Caf iv, And making a 
Chappel of Ease of her Lap, First he said Grace, and then 
he kiss'd her, @ 1859 De Quincey /f’s. II. 113 Sed- 
burgh, for many years, wasa sort of nursery or rural chapel- 
of-ease to Cambridge. 


b. Parochial chapel: the place of worship of an 
ancient division of a parish attached to it by cus- 
tom and repute, as e.g. in the case of the numerous 


| 
| 
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divisions of the parish of Kendal, and other large 
parishes of the Lake district ; Déstrict chapel, that 
of a modcm ‘ district ’ or division of a parish con- 
stituted under the Church Building Acts, from 
59 Geo. III, c. 134, onwards. To both of these the 
name Cuuxcu is now commonly given, except in 
remote districts or special instances. 

1491 Act 7 /leu. VI, c. 2 § 11 So that thoes espousels be 
solempnysed in Churche, Chapell, or Oratory. 1556 Chrov. 
Gr, I'riars (1852) 55 This yere (1547) was Barkyng chap- 
pylle at the Towre hylle pullyddowne. 1596 Snaxs. AZerch.V. 
t. li. 14 Chappels had beene Churches, and poore mens cot- 
tages Princes Pallaces. 1650 Parl. Surveys of Liviugs, etc. 
XVII. 238 The Parish {Swyne] hath belonging to it Six 
Chappells, and a Viccaridge House. /éz:/. Drypoole hath 
a Parochiall Chappell depending upon Swyne. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 185 Concerning the Mother-Parish-Church 
twenty shillings ; and concerning a Chappel ten shillings. 
1838 Act 2 § 3 Vict. c. 49 § 2 In the case of any church or 
chapel, for or to which any district chapelry has been.. as- 
signed .. such church or chapel .. shall be and is hereby 
declared to be a perpetual curacy and benefice. c¢ 1840 
Hook Ch. Dict. 13 It is to be regretted that countenance to 
the assumption of the name of chapel for their place of 
assembly on the part of dissenters, is too often given by our 
designating as churches many of the new sanctuaries, which 
are, in fact, only chapels. 1842 Burn £ecl. Law (ed. 9) 1. 
306 The last species of chapels, those erected under the 
authority of the various Church-Building Acts, and usually 
designated District Chapels. 1855 Ht. Martineau Exe. 
Lakes 120 Wastdale Head..There is a chapel, the humblest 
of chapels, with eight pews, and three windows in three 
sides. 1868 A. Srpcwick (¢7¢/e), Memorial by the Trustees 
of Cowgill Chapel. 1873 Puittimore £ccl. Law II. 1824 
A parochial chapel is that which has the parochial rights of 
christening and burying; and this differs in nothing froma 
church, but tn the want of a rectory and endowment 

e. Free chapel: a chapel not subject to the juris- 
diction of the ordinary, having been founded by the 
king or by a subject specially authorized by him. 

1523 Act 14 & 15 Hen. VIII, c.9 Vhe Deane and Chapiter 
..of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainct Martins le 
graunde. 1545 Act 37 Hen. \'1/1, c. 4 There have been 
divers Colleges, Free Chapels, Chantries, Hospitals, Fra- 
ternities. 1672 Cowell's Interpr., Free Chappel, Libera 
Capella .. the King may Licence a Subject to found such a 
Chappel, and by his Charter exempt it from the Diocesans 
Jurisdiction. 1726 Ayitrre /arerg, 165. 1873 PHtLLIMoRE 
Eccl. Law V1. 1824 ‘Vhe king himself visits his free chapels 
..and not the ordinary. 


d. Proprietary chapel: one that is the property 


of private persons. 

1873 Puittimore £cc/. Law Il. 1183 Proprietary chapels 
+. are anomalies unknown to the ecclesiastical constitution 
of this kingdom, and can possess no parochial rights .. Dr. 
Lushington said..the ancient canon law of this country 
knew nothing of proprietary chapels or unconsecrated 
chapels at all... The necessity of the times. .gave rise to the 
erection of chapels of this kind, and to the licensing of 
ministers of the Church of England to perform duty therein. 
Jbid. II. 1834 It is at any time competent to the proprietors 
of an unconsecrated chapel to convert it to secular purposes. | 

4. Applied to places of Christian worship other 
than those of the established church of the country: 
e.g. to those of Roman Catholics in Grcat Britain 
and Ireland, and of the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land; of the Nonconformists ejected in 1662; of 
Methodists since the 18th c., and, reccntly, of Pro- 
testant Dissenters generally (in England and Wales). 

These uses go back to a time when ‘church’ had still its 
historical value of the endowed place of worship of a parish, 
with its beneficed rector or vicar, tithes, etc., and when no 
other place of worship, whatever its architecture, ritual, or 
communion, was thought ofasthe ‘church’. Of R. C. chapels 
the earliest mentioned were those of foreign ambassadors, 
and Roman Catholic queens of the Stuarts (see sense 2a); 
in the 18thc., and down to 1830-40, ‘chapel’ was the regular 
name, as it is still in Ireland. The name first used by 
Protestants separating from the Church of England was 
app. ‘ meeting-house’; but the places of worship founded 
by the non-conforming clergymen ejected in 1662 were com- 
monly ‘chapels’; after that, ‘meeting-house’ and ‘chapel’ 
were used more or less synonymously by Protestant Dis- 
senters ; the former became the prevailing name inthe 18thc., 
but was mostly abandoned for ‘chapel’ in the first half of 
the rothc. (except by Quakers), Forhis connexion, Wesley 
introduced ‘ preaching-house’; but Methodist Churchmen 
appear to have preferred ‘chapel ‘; and it was in the sequel 
often used by Wesley as =‘ preaching-house ’, and gradually 
took its place. During the present century, the custom of 
applying ‘ church’ to the parochial and district chapels of the 
Church of England, has been followed by the use of ‘ church‘ 
for ‘chapel’ by Roman Catholics, Scotch Episcopalians, 
and many Nonconformists. (See Cuurcu.) But the earlier 
usage has made chafe/ in Ireland the common appellation 
of the R. C. places of worship and service, as distinguished 
from those of the Protestant (Episcopal) Church; and in 
England and Wales of nonconformist places of worship or 
service, as distinguished from those of the Church of Eng- 
land. Hence such combinations as chafel-goer, chapel- 
going, chapel-people, etc. 

&. 1662 Pepys Diary 21 Sept., The Queene .. going to 
her chappell at St. James‘s..I crowded after her. .and saw 
the fine altar, ornaments, and the fryers in their habits. 
1669 /bid. 11 Apr., I took my wife to St. James's, and there 
carried her to the Queen’s Chapel. @ 1718 Penn Life Wks. 
1726 I. 135, I have not..look’d into any Chappel of the 
Roman Religion. 21793 J. Morris in Aviinian Alag. Feb. 
1795) 72,1 consented to go with her to the Catholic Chapel. 
1794 Z. YEWDALL ibid. Aug. (1795) 371 The Episcopalians 
had likewise a chapel in the place [Dalkeith]. /4:d. He had 
taken the English Chapel [at Musselburgh]. c18r5 Grace 
Kennepy Anna Ross (1837) 69, I have decided on taking a 
pew. .in one of the Church of England Chapels [in Scotland). 


CHAPEL. 


1836 Gentil, Alag. Apr. 421/1 About forty years ago there 
were only 30 Catholic chapels tn Great Britain; but in 1835, 
we find the number increased to 510, 

b. 1662-3 Baxter Life of We (1681) 58 When she saw 
that I could not use the Chappel which she built, she hired 
another near. 1666-7 — in Aeligur Baxterianer (1696) 1. 
19 The churches being burnt, and the Parish ministers gone, 
the Nonconformists .. did keep their mectings very openly, 
and prepared large Rooms, and some of them plain Chappels, 
with Pufpits, Seats, and Galleries... he Independents also 
set up their Meetings more openly than before. 1694 7rus¢- 
deed, Brook St. Chapel, Kuutsford, indent. Mch. 7 Vhe 
pound on which the said new-erected Chappell or Mceting- 
house now stands, together with the said Chappell or Meet- 
ing-house. 8715 Hearne Diary 29 May, Last night a good 
part of the presbyterian Meeting-house in Oxford was pulled 
down .. in the evening they pulled down a good part of the 
Quakers’ and Anabaptist Chapels. 1818 W. )- Fox Wks. 
(1865) 1. rr0 A Sermon preached before the Unitarian So- 
ciety, at Essex-Street Chapel, on Thursday, April 16, 1818. 
1836 Gentil. Alag. July 30/2 A red-brick structure, resenibling 
a dissenting chapel. ¢ 1840 Hook Ch. Dict. 13 ‘The places 
in which dissenters, whether Romish or Protestant, meet 
are not chapels, but meeting-houses. 1884 Dacre Afanual 
Congregat. Princ. App.i, A hundred years ago it was prob- 
ably the universal custom of Congregationalists to call their 
places of worship ‘inceting-houses’. ‘Chapel ‘.. early in 
this century... displaced the older and better name. 

Cc. 3747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. Suppl. 620 That the said 
Mr. J. y, about two years ago, preached a sermon to 
the Methodists at Salisbury in Mr. H——Ill's chapel. [1763 
in Tyerman Life of Wesley 11. iii.478 The people were to be 
warned .. Against calling our society a church, or the church. 
Against calling our preachers ministers, our houses meeting- 
houses (call them plain preaching houses).) 1789 WesLry 
Will. 25 Feb. in Coke & Moore (1792) 515, [eerie my 
Gowns, Cassocks, Sashes, and Bands, may remain at the 
Chapel for the use of the Clergymen attending there. 1792 
Coxe & Moore Lif of Wesley (ed. 2) Sold. .at the Chapel 
in the City-Road; and at all the Methodist Preaching. 
Houses in Town and Country. 1817 S. Drew Life T. Coke 
ix, 180 Independently of the chapels or preaching houses 
that had been erected in the towns. 

5. A chapcl service, attendance at the scrvice in 
a chapel. Hence in college phrasc, /o keep a 
chapel, to attend chapel on a single occasion ; /o 
keep one's chapels, to fulfil the prescribed numbcr 
of attendances; so 40 miss a chapel, lose a chapel, etc. 

1662 Pepys Diary 14 Dec., Walked .. up and down till 
chappell time. 1814 JANE AusTEN A/ansf Park ix, Without 
danger of reprobation because chapel was missed. 1850 
THACKERAY Pendennis 1, 168 After hall they went to Mr. 
Buck's to take wine; and after wine to chapel. 1882 C. 
Kecan Paut in Century Mag. XXIV. 275 At Oxford, the 
daily chapel, so often a formal observance, still had its 
effect on nany minds. A/ocd. ‘ You must keep your chapels’. 

b. 70 hold chapel (¥. lenir chapelle): said of 
certain princes, and especially of the pope attend- 
ing divine service in state ; said of cardinals, when 
they are prescnt at solemn religious service, without 


the pope's intervention. 

1687 Loud. Gaz, No. 2285/1 At some Chapels of late held 
by the Colledge of Cardinals. 

6. ger. Of other than Christian worship: A lesser 
temple, fane, or sanctuary, having an altar to a 
deity (used e. g. to translate L. sace//um>. 

¢3400 Destr. Troy 9149 As Achilles this choise in chapell 
beheld. 1533 BettenpeN Livy’ 1. (1822) 95 He tuke purpois 
to distroy be augury all the remanent tempillis and chapellis 
[/ana a baad 1535 COVERDALE A os vii. 13 Prophecy 
nomore at Bethel, for it is the kynges chapel, and the kynges 
courte. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 77. 1600 HoLLaxnp 
Livy xv. li, 1091 Behind the church [_/azuz2) of the godd- 
esse Hope, he caused to be built the chappel [adc] of 
Apolle the Physician. 16sr Bipre 1 Aface. i. 47 Set vp 
altars, and groues, and chappels of idols. 1697 DrypeN 

‘trg. Past, w.12 And in what Chappel [saced/o] too you 
plaid your Prize. 1839 Tutrtwate Greece VI. xlvi. 54 A 
new chapel .. had been buile at Delphi. 

7. A choir or body of singers attachcd to a 
chapcl (usually of a king or prince); ‘now extendcd 
to mcan the choir or the orchestra, or both, of a 
church or chapel, or other musical establishment 
sacred or secular’ (Grove Dict. Afwsite.. Often in 
French form chafelle, Ger. kapelle, or It. capella. 

1420 Stege Nouen 1295 in A rchrol. XXII. 381 His chapelle 
mette hym at the dore there, And wente bifore hym alle in 
fere. 1515 Pace in J. S. Brewer Neign Hen, V111, xi. 11884) 
I. 270 Surely he would have out of your chapel not children 
only but also men .. your Graces chapel is better than his. 
3546 in Strype £cc/. Mem. V1. uu. App. A. 9 The prelats 
censed the corps, the chappel singing * Libera me, Domine’. 
1674 Prayrorp Séil/ Mus. Pref. 9 The annual allowances of 
the gentlemen of his Chappel. 

8. The sacred vessels, ctc., used for the serviccs 
in a church or chapc). Obs. exe. //75t. 

[1475 BA. Noblesse 84 Every officer shulde have noo more 
silver vesselle but for a chapelle and a cupbourde.}] 1862 
Hoox Lives Adpfs. V1. xi. 6553 He .. gave to the church an 
excellent chapel, which in his testament he styled his best. 
(.Votc.) In the language of the period (1205) a chapel means 
whateverwas required for the performance of divine worship. 

+9. An alembic. [F. ‘chafelle, couvercle dun 
alambic’ (Littré), ? from orig. scnsc of cappella.) 

3708 Morrevx Ralelais 1. xxiv. (1737) 103 «As for the 
Chapel. .it shall be a Chapel of Rose-water. 

10. a. A printers’ workshop, a printing-officc. b. 
A mecting or association of the joumneymen in a 
printing-office for promoting and enforcing order 


| among themsclves, scttling disputes as to price 
) of work, ete. 


It is presided over by a father g 
1$-2 
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the chapel annually elected. Hence Zo hold a 


chapel. 

1688 R. Ho_me Avmoury ui. 120/1 Every Printing-House 
is termed a Chappel. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., In this sense 
they say, the orders, or laws of the chapel, the secrets of 
the chapel, etc. 1771 FRANKLIN A utobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 61, 
I proposed some reasonable alteration in their chapel laws. 
1825, Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 1135 It is to be noted, as a 
“custom of the chafel’. 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Schmit. xv. 
(1858) 341 The petty tricks by which Franklin was annoyed 
were said to be played him by the chapel ghost. 1879 
Women's Suffrage Frul. 1 Nov. 183/2 A circular .. to all 
‘fathers of chapels’, i.e. trades officials in printing shops. 

ll. slang or low collog. House of ease, privy. 

12. attrib. and Comé., as chapel-bell, -cell, -clerk, 
-door, -prayers, -service, -slead, -leil, -yard, etc. ; 
in sense 4, chapel-goer, -going, -monger, -people, 
-sociely, etc. ; t chapel-bed, ¢ one with a canopy ; 
chapel-man, one of the clergy or officials of a 
chapel; chapel-master, used occas, to translate 
¥. maitre de chapelle or Ger. kapellmezster, director 
of the music of a royal (or other) chapel (sense 7) ; 
chapel-rate, a rate for the support of a chapel. 

1663 /nv. Ld. F. Gordon's Furniture, In the chamber next 
to the lytle chainber, a *chapell bed all of bundwork. ¢1386 
Cnavucer F7ol. 171 Gynglen .. als cleere And eek as loude 
as dooth pe *Chapel belle. 1847 TENNYSON Princ. 11. 446 
The chapel-bells Call’d us. @ 1835 Mrs. HEMAns Streams, 
Ye have burst away, From your *chapel-cells to the laugh- 
ing day. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 69 The cryis Of 
Naturis *chapell Clarkis. 1766 Enticx Loudon 1V. 382 A 
chapel clerk and sexton. c¢1420 Sir Amadace xi, Sir Ama- 
dace..rode vn-to the *chapelle dur. 1842 Miatt in Nou- 
conf, II. 265 What now is the great body of dissenters? 
*Chapel-goers,and no more. 1663 Spatpine 7roub. Chas. £ 
(1829) 61 *Chapel men who have countenanced the chapel 
ceremonies and novations. ¢1850 Nat. Encycl. 1. 1018 He 
became *chapel-master to Cardinal Charles of Lorraine. 
1880 VERN. Ler Selcavo v. 113 The poor chapelmaster of 
Hoffmann. 1812 Religionism 17 Muse, drop the subject, 
Pluralists, adieu! Next, *Chapel-mongers, hark !—a word 
with you. 1658 WaLton Hooker 15 In four years he was 
but twice absent from the *chapel-prayers. 1850 Carr v. 
Mostyn, 19 Law Frul, 255 There was no necessity for 
*chapel-rates, as the trustees would repair. 18z20 KEATS 
Isabella 467 Seldom did she go to *chapel-shrift. 1835 
I. Taytor Sfir. Desfot. ii. 63 Congregationalisin insulates 
each *chapel-society. 1687 Lutrreti Brief Rel. (1857) I. 
408 The *chappel tent at the camp was open’d this day. 
1485 Matory Arthur (1868) vi. xv, Beyond the *chapel-yard 
there met him a fair damsel. 1850 Carr v. Mostyn, 19 Law 
Fral. 253 Vhe inhabitants of the said townships .. might 
-- bury their dead in the chapelyard. 

Cha-pel, w.! nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Zo 
church.| trans. To put (bury, etc.) in a chapel. 

x612 FretcHer 7iwo Noble K.1.i, Giue us the bones Of 
our dead kings, that we may chapel then. 

Chapel, v.2 Mazz. [f. prec. sb.: cf. F. fazve 
chapelle.| (See quot.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Chapeling a ship, 
the act of turning her round in a light breeze of wind when 
..close-hauled, so as that she will lie the same way as she 
did before. This is commonly occasioned by the negligence 
of the steersman, or by a sudden change of wind. /ézd. 
Faire, or pendre Chapelle, to chapel a ship; to build a 
chapel at sea. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship \1. 248* Chap- 
pelling. : 

Chapelain, -ayn, obs. forms of CHAPLAIN. 

+ Cha‘peley. Ods. [? error.] =CHAPELRY 1. 

1594 West Symbol 1, Chanc. § 88 One mesuage or tene- 
ment in B. within the Chappelcy of B. in the Countie of Y. 

+ Chapeler. Obs. rare—'. [ad. F. chapelier 
in same sense.} A hat-maker. 

1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. 11, § 65 (1876) 46 Anda 
chappeler who shal make the Chapeux. .of the household. 

Chapeless (t{zples), a. rave. [f. Cuare sé. 
+-LESS.] Wanting a chape or sheath. 

1596 SHAKs. Tam. Shr. mi, il. 48 An olde rusty sword .. 
with a broken hilt, and chapelesse. 

+ Cha‘pelet!. Ods. In 6 chappellet, 7 chap- 
pelet, chaplet. [f. CHAPEL+-ET. Cf. It. cafe/- 
Jella: the Fr. form would be chafelleite.| A little 
chapel, oratory, or shrine. 

1587 Harrison Exgland u. ii. (1877) 1. 56 There is..a litle 
chappellet hard by on that common, 1636 Featty Claw/'s 
Myst. xvii. 223 Many private oratories or chaplets. 1653 
Hammonp Puvaphr. Acts vii. 43 (R.) Ye set up a chaplet or 
shrine with aa image in it. 1675 Cave Antig. Afost. :1702) 
ec There were. multitudes of silver cahinets, or chappelets, 

ittle shrines, made in fashion of the temple. 

Chapelet  (t{z pélt). Also chapellet (Web- 
ster). fa. F. chapelet, CHAPLET, variously trans- 
ferred. ] 

1. (See quot.) 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Chapelet, in the manege, a 
couple of stirrup leathers, mounted each of them with a 
stirrup, and joining at top in a sort of leather buckle, called 
the head of the chapelet, by which they are made fast to 
the pummel of the saddle, after being adjusted to the rider’s 
length and bore. 1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

2. Hydraulic Engineering. A chain pump com- 
posed of pallets, scoops or buckets attached to an 
endless chain passing over two axles. So called 
in French from its resemblance to a rosary or 
string of beads ; whence, also, according to Knight, 
known as a ‘ paternoster pup’. 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Mech, 

Chapelet, -eyn(e, obs. ff. CHAPLET, CHAPLAIN. 

+ Cha‘pelize, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [sec -1z4.] 
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trans. To make into a chapel. 
izing. 

1659 Futter Afp. [nj. unoc. (1840) 343 Bishop Andrews.. 
manifested the least regret at the chapelizing of this place. 
Chapellage t{apéledz.. rare. [f. CHAPEL sé. 
+-AGE.] A chapel-stead, = CHAPELRY 4. 

1802 Scott £ve St. F. vii, He lighted at the Chapellage. 
Cha‘pellany. ? 06s. rare—1. |a. F. chapel- 
Jenie \in Cotgr. chafelaznie) bencfice of a chaplain, 
or of med.L. cafellania, the cure, living, office 
or estate of a cap~ellanus or CHAPLAIN; also, a 
small oratory or chapel, having its own chaplain, 
founded within a larger place of worship: see Du 
Cange.}] =CHAPELRY; also CHAPEL 2b. 

1726 Ayvurre Parerg. 164 But a Chapellany is usually 


that, which does not subsist of itself, but is built and founded 
within some other church, and is dependant thereon. 


Chapelled (tfe'péeld), ps7. a. [f. Cuaprn sé, 
+-ED-.] Placed or stationed in a chapel. 

1852 Meanderings of Menzory 1.182 The Chapelledtempler. 

Chapelleyn, obs. form of CHAPLAIN. 

Chapelry (tfxpélri). [a. OF. chapelerie, in 
med.L. cafellaria; see -ERY, -RY.] 

lL. The district attached to a chapel; a division 
of a large or populous parish having its own 
parochial or district chapel. 

1591 Charter Fas. VI in A, M*Kay Hist. Kilmarnock 
App., Chapelries. 1669 WooDHEAD S?, Teresa un. xxxii. 212 
The Chaplain living in another house of the Chappelry. 
1672 Cowel’s Interpr., Chapelry is the same thing to a 
Chappel, as a Parish is to a Church. 1753 [see CHAPELWaR- 
DEN]. 1814 Worpsw. £2xcurs. vu, This remote and humble 
chapelry. .offered to his doubtful choice By an unthought-of 
patron. 1870 A.SEepcwick Sufp. to Mem. Trustees Cowgill 
Chapel 3 A district Chapelry was annexed to the Chapel of 
Cowgill in the Parochial Chapelry of Dent, in the parish of 
Sedbergh. 1870 F. Witson CA. Lindisf. 21 Ancroft is one of 
the Chapelries .. of Holy Island. 1885 Act 48 Vict. c. 15 
Sched. il. 1. No, 2 The rectory, vicarage, chapelry, or bene- 
fice to which the rentcharge belongs. ; 

+ 2. The constituency of a Nonconformist chapel. 


Obs. 

1707 Deed of Risley Chapel, Culcheth, Indenture Mch. 25 
Whereas an edifice, Chapel, or ortary, is this year erected 
at the cost of .. Protestants dissenting from the Church of 
Eng!and .. Trustees with the consent... of the members of 
that Chapelry or congregation and not otherwise nominate 
.. the minister. 

3. A foundation for a chantry chaplain. 

1877 Wraxa tt tr. Hugo's Miserables 1. \xvi, The same 
who endowed the sixth chapelry of the Abbey of Villers. 

4. A chapel with its precinct and its accessory 
buildings ; a chapel-stead. 

1817 CoLerincE Lay Serm. 378 To seek protection in the 
vaulted doorway of a lone chapelry. @1845 BAruam /xgol. 
Leg.\1877)370 The neighbouring chapelry, the site of which 
may yet be traced. 

Cha‘pelwa:rden. One who holds the same 
office in a ‘chapel’ (of the established Church of 
England), as a churchwarden holds in a church: 


now commonly replaced by ‘churchwarden ’. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2375/1 The Churchwardens, Chapel- 
wardens, and Sidesmen. 1753 Scots JZag. Sept. 435/1 The 
churchwardens and chapelwardens of every parish or 
chapelry. 1834 in J. Raine Wem. F. Hodgson (1858) II. 330 
Your letter was read communicating to the chapelwardens 
your resignation of the living. 

Chapelyn, obs. form of CHAPLAIN. 

Chaperon (fz'pérfn, -un). Also 6-7 chap- 
peron, 7 chapron, chapperoon, shaparoon, 
shaparowne, shabbaron, 7-9 chaperoon. [a. F. 
chaperon hood, a kind of dim. deriv, of chage cope, 
cape (cf. moucheron gnat, f. mouche fly); also 
used in sense 3 (in which English writers often 
erroneously spell it chaperone, app. under the sup- 
position that it requires a fem. termination).] 

+1. A hood or cap formerly wom by nobles, 
and. after the 16th c., by ladics. Ods. exc. 2st. 

(Cotgr. (x611) has ‘ Chaferon, a hood, or French hood (for 
a woman); also any hood, bonnet, or lettice cap.) 

1380 Wycur Aude St. Francis Wks. (1880) 40 Clopis of 
pro‘acion, pat is to seie tweie cotis or kirtlis wib-outen 
hood and a girdil & a brech & a chaperon to pe girdel. 
@ 1552 Levann Brit, Coll. 11774) II. 468 The Quenes Party 
..causid his Chaperon and also Baldokes to be taken of, 
and to have on theyr Heddes Chapelettes of poignante 
Netles. 1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. /ntedl. iii, (1634) 71 The 
reason of her chapron with long eares. 1610 GuiLLImM 
Heraldry x. iv. (1660) 56 The more resemblance of a Cha- 
peron or Hood. 1619 /rish Hobbob in Rich’s Honest. Age 
11844’ Pref. 22 If she be not suted in her Shaparowne. 1620 
Dekker Dreame (1860) 36 Gay gawdy women. .tricking vp 
their fronts with chaperoones And powdred haire. 1623 
Favine Theat. Hon. x. iii, 432 Their White Hoods or 
Chapperons. a1700 Songs Costume (1849) 200 Her shab- 
barons next I'll show. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 295 To 
thee, who.. rear’st thy proud and thy pale chaperoon .. 
God of the western wind, God of the shower. 1830 JamEs 
Darnley xxxiv, 130 Deep in the mysteries .. of ch perons 
and fraises. 1834 PLancué Brit. Costume 157 Hats, caps, 
and high bonnets are worn as well as chaperons (fe. 
Rich. II). : 

+b. part of the full dress of Knights of the Garter. 

1577 Harrison Zugland u. v. (1877) 1. 116 He {Edw. IIT} 
. -inuented this societie of honour. . giuing them [Knights of 
the Garter}... a kirtle, gown, cloke, chaperon, collar, and 
other solemne and magnificent apparell. 1655 Futter Ch. 
Hist. in. ix. § 33 Their Purple Mantle, their Gown, Kirtle, 
Chaperon, and chiefly their Garter. 1696 Pittirs, Cha- 


Hence Cha‘pel- 


CHAPITER. 


eron, the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of the 
Garter, heing part of the Habit of that Order. 


+2. A small escutcheon placed (esp.) on the fore- 


head of a horse drawing a hearse. Oés. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1487/4, 6 silver Forks marked with a 
Spread-Eagle upon a Chapperoon. 1696 Puituurs, Chaperox 
-.a little Escutcheon fix’d in the forehead of the Horses 
that draw the Hearse at a Funeral. 1768 Bristol Frail. 
Oct., A chaperon with the auntient Arms of Brystowe fast- 
ende on his Forehead. 1783 R. Turner Arts & Sc. (1821) 
297 Little shields, drawn on hearses at pompous funerals, 
are called chaperonnes, 

3. jig. A person, esp. a married or elderly woman, 
who, for the sake of propriety, accompanies a 
young unmarried lady in public, as guide and 
protector. 

{See quot. 1864; the same explanation is given by Littré.} 

1720 Mrs. Detany A ztobiog. 1. 66 She .. begged I would 
be her chaperone when she went to public places. 1771 
Mrs, Harris in Priv, Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1. 219, 
I was at the Oratorio Wednesday, in character of chaperon. 
1800 Mar. EpcewortuH Belinda (1832) 1. i. 15 A perfectly 
fit chaperon for any youny lady to appear with in public. 
1864 V. & Q. Ser. 11. V. 280/2 Chaperon..when used meta- 
phorically means that the experienced married woman 
shelters the youthful débutante as a hood shelters the face. 
1866 Sat. Kev. 13 Jan. 49/1 Chaperones often painfully 
contrast with their fair protégées. 1880 DisraELi Endym. 
Ixxxviii. 410 He delivered his charge to her chaperon. 

b. ¢ransf. One who escorts ; guide, conductor. 

1874 R. Tyrwuitt Sk. Club 189 The Preeses made a capital 
chaperon. 

Hence Chaperonee, a young lady who is cha- 
peroned. Cha‘peronless, @., without a chaperon. 
Cha‘peronship, the office of a chaperon. (Co//og. 
and Mewspr. words.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 27 May 4 Success will.. attend the 
chaperon’s efforts, however unattractive the chaperonee, 
zbid., Chaperonless, 

Chaperon (fx pérgn), v. [f. prec. sb. (The 
F. deriv. vb. (in different sense) is chaferonner.)]} 
trans. To act as chaperon to (a young lady); to 
escort. Hence Cha:peroning v#/. sb. and ff/. a. 

1796 JANE AuSTEN Sezse 6 Senus.xx, I shall be very happy 
to chaperon you at any time. 1818 Topp, 7o chaperon, an 
affected word, of very recent introduction .. to denote a 
gentleman attending a lady in a publick assembly. 1822 
Blackw, Adag. X11. 69 Chaperoning matrons talk right 
solemnly of heat. @ 1847 Mrs. Snerwoop Lady of Manor 
IV. xxiv. 145, I chaproned her Sunday-school children in 
and out of church. 1865 Morning Star 4 Oct., Had I the 
uncontrolled chaperoning of an intelligent sight-seer. 

Chaperonage (jx: péronédz). [f. CHAPERON sé. 
or v.+-AGE.] ‘The action or practice of chaperon- 
ing ; the attendance or protection of a chaperon. 

1857 Lo. Durrerin Lett. high Lat. vii. (1867 85 Sent for- 
ward. .under the chaperonage of a guide. 1858 Miss Mutock 
Th. ab. Wom. 97 Vo offer her ..my chaperonage at the 
conversazione. 1884 L. OuipHant A /tiora Peto 154 A month 
of the London season under my chaperonage. 

Chapetyll, var, of CHarITLE. 

Chap-fallen (t{-p)f:lén), 2. Also 7 -faln(e. 
[f. CHap sé.4 + FALLEN. A common variant is 
CHOP-FALLEN. ] 

1. With the chap or lower jaw hanging down, as 
an effect of extreme exhaustion or debility, of 


a wound received, or esp, of death. 

1598 Gerarp Herbal 1. 1. 3 Beasts that be chap-fallen 
through long standing in pound. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. 
1.i.in Bullen O. P72. IV, Her tung .. wagges within her 
chap-faln jawes. 1621 Fretcuer W7ld-G. Chase .w. iii, 
Till they be chap-fall’n, and their tongues at peace, Nail’d 
in their coffins. a@ 1809 Mrs. Cow.ey Bold Stroke 26 That 
plump face of yours will be chap-fallen I believe. 1842 
‘Tennyson Vis. Sin iv. 110 Trooping from their mouldy 
dens The chap-fallen circle spreads. 

b. Said of the mouth-piece of a helmet. 

a1700 DryveN (J.) A chapfaln beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. ; 

2 jig. Dejected, dispirited; crest-fallen. 

1608 Day Huw. out of Br. 1. i. (1881) 6, I woulde poure 
Spirit of life..Into the iawes of chap-falne schollership. 
a@i6s51 Crevetanp Zo Mrs. K. T. Poems 16 The Chap- 
falne Puritan. 1794 Woxcort (P. Pindar) Xights of Kings 
Wks. III. 37 But, if his Nymph unfortunately frowns, Sad, 
chap fall’n, lo! he hangs himself, or drowns! 1881 Besant 
& Rick Chapl. Fleet 1. iv. (1883) 37 His clerk .. stood with 
staring eyes and open mouth, chap-fallen and terrified. 

Hence Cha‘pfa:llenly adv. 

1883 Miss Broucuton Belinda I. 1. vii. 112 ‘You would 
not like it, of course?’ he says, chapfallenly. 

Chapfare, obs. form of CHAFFER. 

Chapiltre, obs. form of CHAPITER. 

Chapin, obs. form of CHoPin. 

Chapin(e, chapiney, var. of CHOPINE. 


+ Chapitel. Ods. [a. OF. chapitel (now cha- 
pileau) ad. L. capitellum dim. of capu? (or rather 
of capitulum) +: see Capiva sb.!] The capital of 
a column. 

1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece 1. 59 There are few Chapitels 
of Pillars to be seen. 

Chapitele, obs. f£. CHAPITLE. 

Chapiter (tfe'pite:). Forms: 5 chapiture, 
-ytur,e, 6-8 chapter, (6 chaptre), 7— chapiter, 
(7 -tre, -tar). [a. F. chapilre:—OF. chapitle: see 
next. (French no longer uses chafztre in sense 3, 
but chapileau:—L. capitellum: see CAPITAL, and 
also CHAPTER. ] 


CHAPITLE. 


+1. genx. Earlier spelling of Carrer, 

+2. spec. A summary ; = CAPiTLE 3. Obs. 

(1292 Britron 22 Des chapitres qe liveré lour serrount en 
escrit.] 1483 Cath. Ang. 58 A chapiture, capitudum, 1607 
Cowet J/nterpr. (1672) Chapiters, capiteda..signifies in our 
Common Law a Suminary, or content of such matters as 
are to be inquired of, or presented before Justices..in their 
Sessions. Chapitres or Cupitula be now called Articles. 
1641 in Termes de fa Ley. 1670 in Brount Law Dict. 

3. Arch. The eapital of a column. (Still an 


oeeasional equivalent of CAPITAL.) 

c1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/4 (Nomina pertin. do- 
morum) [oc capitutum, A° chapytur. 1583 STANYNURST 
Aéneis 1. (Arb.) 31 Soom for great palaces doo slise from 
quarrye the chapters. 1600 IloLLanp /.ivy XLU. xx. 1126 
A certaine columne..rent and cloven from the very base to 
the chapter. 1611 Bisce 1 Avugs vii. 16 ‘Two Chapiters of 
molten brasse, to set vpon the tops of the pillars. 1653 H. 
Cocan Dtod, Sic. 142 Great Pillars, whereof the chapters 
are either of gold or silver. 1676 F. Vernon in [hed 
Trans. 11. 582 Temples with pillars and chapitres de- 
molish‘t. 1744 J. Paterson Comme. Milton's P. L. 145 
A moulding next above the chapiter or head of a column. 
1807 Ropinson Archvol. Greca 1. i. 4 The chapiters seem 
to be a mixture between the Ionic and Dorie orders. 1878 
Masque of Poets 28 On hulging chapiters that enthrone 
Colossal lotus leaves of stone. 

Chapitere, obs. form of CHAPTER. 

+ Cha‘pitle. 04s. Forms: (1 capitel, 2 cap- 
tel), 3-5 chapitle, 4 chapitel, -til, -tele, chapy- 
tyl, 5 chapytle, chapetyll, chapyttyl, chapy- 
tylle. [a. OF. chaprtle (now chapitre), in ONF. 
capitle, early ad. L. capetelem litile head, eapital 
of column, ‘head’ of discourse, ehief division of 
book, seetion of law, etc., dim. of caput head. 
Cf. CapiITLe: later forms of the same word are F. 
chapitre, Eng. CHAPITER, and CHAPTER, q. V.] 

1. A ehief section of a book, a Carrer. 

[a1000 Ecgberht's Penit. cont. 1. 1 (Bosw.) Her onginp se 
forma capitul. 1340-1440, see CariTLe.] 1340 Ayend, 136 
Ase we habbep be-uore y-ssewed ine be chapitele of prede. 
1430 LypG. Chron. Troy v. xxxvii, In this Chapitle I shall 
reherse anone. 1450 Why I can't be Nun 345 in £.£.P. 
(1862) 147 Hyt ys wretyn in Genesye, In the fowre and 
thyrty Chapytylle. 

2. A CHAPTER or assembly of canons, monks, etc. 

[11.. O. E. Chron, an. 1123 Hi hefden cosen zrcebiscop 
zror in here capitele zfter rihte.] 1297 KR. GLouc. (1724) 473 
3uf eni play to chapitle were idrawe. ¢1325 Poent on 
Edw, 11, 193 in Pol. Songs (1839) 332 Officials and denes 
that chapitles sholden holde. 1303 R. Brunne Hand. 
Synne 7837 Pat grete chapytyl [of devils]. 1456 in Pas- 
ton Lett. 289. 1. 395 To compleyn upon me at the next 
chapitle. 

Chapitre, -ture, obs. ff. Ciapirer, CHAPTER. 

Chaplain (tfxplén). Forms: 1 capellan, 2 
capelein, 3-5 chapeleyn(e, 4-5 -layn, -lleyn(e, 
4-6 chapleyn(e, 4-7 -layn(e, 5 chapyllayne, 
chapelen, 5-6 chappelayn(e, 6 chapelyn, chap- 
line, 6-7 chappellane, chapplein, chaplin, 
-lein(e, -laine, 7 -lan, -len, 7—- chaplain. [a. 
OF. chapelain (in ONF. capelain, Pr. capellan, It. 
cappellano) :~late L. cappellan-us, {. cappella 
CHAPEL: see -AN. The earliest Eng. examples 
were directly from L. or ONF.: see sense 2. 

The original cafpellant were those who had charge of 
the sacred cloak of St. Martin: ‘custodes illius capa usque 
hodie Capellani appellantur’; Honorius in Du Cange.] 

1. gen. The priest, clergyman or minister of a 
CHAPEL; in ME. a ehantry priest. 

€1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 930 Chaplaynez to be chapeles 
chosen pe gate. 1393 Lanot. P. Pé. C. 11. 187 Meny chape- 
layns aren chast ac charite hem failep. c1440 Promp. Parv. 
69 Chapeleyne, capellunus. 1601 F. Tate Honseh. Ord. 
Edw, [1, § 18 (1876) 14 A Chief Chaplin, or deane of 
the Chappel. 1602 Futsecke 2nd Pt. Parall.71 A man 
seised in fee of landes deuisable, did deuise them to one for 
terme of his life, and that he should be a Chapplein, and 
that he should chaunt for his soule all his life time. 1641 
Termes de la Ley 53 Chaplein is he that performeth divine 
Service in a Chappell. 1814 Scotr Ld. of Isles tv. xxvi, 
He shall dwell In Augustin the chaplain‘s cell. 1828 J. 
Hunter S. Yorkshire 1-73 The Vicar of Blythe was bound 
to find a chaplain to celebrate in the chapel of Bawtry. 

2. spec. A elergyman who conduets religious 
serviee in the private chapel of a sovereign, lord, 
or high official, of a castle, garrison, embassy, 
college, school, workhouse, prison, eemetery, or 
other institution, or in the household of a person 
of rank or quality, in a legislative chamber, regi- 
ment, ship, ete. 

Thirty-six clergymen of the Church of England, and six 
of the Church of Scotland have the office and title of 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her (or kis) Mazesty; there are 
also several //onorary Chaplains, and among other official 
Positions are those of Chaplain to the Forces, Chaplain of 
the Flect, Army Chaplains, Navy Chaplains, etc., etc. 

az100 O, £. Chron. an, 1099 Se cyng Will'm .. Rannulfe 
his capellane pat biscoprice on Dunholme geaf. a 1123 

(bid. an. 1114 Se wes a:ror bas cynges capelein. c 1300 
Beket 961 Thi Chapeleyn make thu me. 138. Wycuir Sed. 
Wks, 111. 511 Some chapeleyns of houshold, summe chape- 
pms of honour. 1480 Caxton Descr, Brit, 26 The hisshop 
of Rochestre is tharchebisshops chapelayn of Caunterbury. 
1594 SHaks. Rich. [//,1v. iii. 29 The Chaplaine of the Tower 
hath buried them. 1621 Burton Ana?, Med. 1. ii. nn. xv 
(1651) 131 A trencher chaplain in Gentlemans house. 1649 
Mitton £rkon. Wks. 1738 1. 427 Bishops or Presbyters we 


know, and Deacons we know, but what are Chaplains? | tans gave him a chaplet of olive leaves. 


| 
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1747 Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 186 The 
chaplains of the several regiments. 1844 Aegud. 4 Ord. 
Army 217 Chaplains to the Forces receive the Pay and 
Allowances of Majors in the Army. 1856 Emerson ng. 
Trarts, Relig, Wks. (Bohn) Tt. 99 Wellington esteems a 
saint only as far as he can be an army chaplain. 1883 
Luovp £466 § /%, HL. 150 As to that cemetery chaplain, 
1884 Crockford's Cler. Directory 399 \xamining Chaplain 
to Abp. of York. ; , 

b. A nun who recites the inferior services in the 
chapel of a nunnery. ([Littré makes the I’. chafe- 


laine an ancient title of dignity in a nunnery. | 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 164 Anothur Nonne also with hire 

hadde sche, That was hire chapellcyn, 1884 /’rivate letter 
Srom Montreal, In the convents of Canada the domestic 
Chaplain is frequently, if not always, a woman, 

c. transf. 

1553 Epen Treat, New Ind. (Arb.) 17 marg. note, The 
deutles chaplins. 1581 Marsrck Bk. of Notes 662 At Listra 
Jupiters Chaplaines wold have sacrificed unto them. 1607 
Hlirron J¥&ks. 1. 362 What shall I say? What? as Ahabs 
chaplaines, ‘Go, and prosper !’ 

da. atirib. 

a 3628 F. Grevinie Sidney (1652) 29 To haue changed 
their Princely Soueraignties into such a kind of low, and 
Chaplaine tenure. ; ‘ 

3. Chaplains of the Pope. auditors or judges of 
causcs in the sacred palaee. 

1638 Penit. Conf, vii. (1657! 131 There was a Pope... that 
committed to a Chaplain of his own, Apostolical power to 
absolve with plenary authority. 

Chaplaincy (tfeplensi). [f pree.+-cy: a 
modern term, whieh probably began in the Army ; 
ef. captaincy, etc.] The offiee or position of a 
chaplain; =the earlier CUAPLAINSHIP. 

23745 Swirt Leéf. (T.) The chaplaincy was refused to 
me, and given to Dr. Lamhert. 1821 Fosproke Aricon. 
183, I .. was offered a Chaplaincy in the Forces. 1856 
Froupre //ist. Eng. 1. 291 The promotion of Latimer to 
aroyal chaplaincy. 1878 Clergy List 414 Foreign Chap- 
laincies .. are under the superintendence of the Bishop of 
London. 

Chaplainry (t/x'plénri). Forms: 6 chap- 
pelanry, 7 -lanry, -linary, 9 -lenary, 8- -lainry. 
[f. as pree.+-RY.] = prec. (Sc. and chiefly sz.) 

1560 1s¢ Bk. Descipline viii. (1836) 55 Chanteries, colledges, 
chappelanries. a@ 1662 Hryutn //7st, Presbyt, (1849) 297 (1).) 
Enabling Lay-Patrons to dispose of their Prebendaries and 
Chaplinaries unto Students. 1800 A. CariyLE Autoblog. 
g06 He might have a lieutenancy, or the chaplainry if he 
liked it better. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1. u. vii. 315 
There was a chaplainry of St. Ninian attached to the cathe- 
dral church of Ross. ; 

Chaplainship (tfe-plénfip). [f as prec. + 
-SHIP.} The office of a chaplain ; ehaplainey. 

1836 Act 27 Hen. VIT1,c. 42 § 1 inOxzf. §& Camb, Enact. 
13 Dimishippees, Brotherodes, Chaplenshippes. 1645 
Mitton Colas, Wks. (1851) 347 To pop into the Bethesda 
of som Knights Chaplainship. 1726 AyuiFFE Parerg. 164 
A secular Chaplainship or Capellania was that, which men 
built and founded on their own Estates, and in their own 
proper Houses. 1846 Macautay in Life § Lett. (1880) 11. 
181 The Chaplainship of Chelsea Hospital. 

b. humorous. Asa title: (After lordship, ete.) 

1889 Pasgutl’s Return Diiij, Seeing you come to his 
Chaplinship. 

+Cha‘ple. Os. Also chaplee. [a. OF. chafle 
violent stroke, shoek of combat, f. chapler to eut 
in pieees, to fight fiercely (mod.F. chafeler to 
hack, eut clumsily) :—late L. cafuddre to eut (very 
eommon in Salic and Burgundian Laws), app. f. 
capulus, capulumt, handle, hilt of a sword, f. capcre 
to take hold of.] A fierce combat or encounter. 

¢ 1450 Merlin 134 Whan the speres were broken thei leyde 
honde to swerdes, and be-gan the chaple so stronge and 
dured longe tyme. /¢a@. 326 Ther be-gan the chaplee so 
mortall that neuer was sein more mortalite. 

Chapless (t/x'plés), a. [f. Cutap 5d.2 + -Less.] 
Without the lower jaw or ehap. 

1sg2 Suaxs. Rom. § Ful. iv. i. 83 Yellow chappels [chappe- 
less} sculls. 1602 — //am. v.i. 97 Chaplesse, and knockt 
about the Mazard with a Sextons Spade. 1812 W. TENNANT 
Anster F.v.\xiv, Pale Death, the chapless and the grim. 
1855 Fraser's Mag. 1.225 Nor .. does he.. recognise the 
chapless bones with wonderful sagacity. 

Chaplet (tfaplct). Forms: 4-8 chapelet, 5 
chapelytte, capelet, 5-7 chappelet, 6 chapel- 
lette, chapplett, 4- chaplet. (ME. chafelet, a. 
OF. chapelet (in ONF. cafelet), dim. of chape, 
chapeau head-dress, hood, hat: see -ET.] 

1. A wreath for the head, usually a garland of 
flowers or leaves, also of gold, precious stones, 
ctc.; a cirelet, coronal. 

1375 Barsour /3ruce x1. 546 Ane rose of his chaplet Wes 
faldyn. ¢1450 Mlerdin 227 The mayden.. hadde on hir 
heede a riche chapelet of preciouse stones. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. 149 Thei sette on his hed but a chapelet, 
that they schulde do no prejudise to the Cherch of Cantir- 
byry, to whom longith to crowne the Kyng. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccix. 192 Men set vpon hir hedes chappeletz 
of sharpe netteles. 1590 Greenr Neuer foo late (1600) 89 
This Damosell.,in a scarlet peticoate, with a chaplet of 
flowers on her head. 1691 Swirr Athen. Soc. Wks. 1755 
IV. 1. 230 Pluck’d a laurel branch..And made an humble 
chaplet for the king. 1711 STRELE Sfect. No. too P 3 Crowned 
with Chaplets of Roses. 1794 Coceripcr Death Chatter- 
ton, Poor Chatterton ! farewell! .. his chaplet cast I on thy 
unshaped tomb. 1839 THirtwatt Greece 11. 313 The Spar- 

1868 Marriott 


CHAPMAN. 


Vest. Chr. Introd. 42 St. Peter holds in his hands the 
chaplet which designates his nartyrdom. 

Jig. Baz Ware Guesses Ser. 1.11873) 175 [His] laurelled 
head was girt with a chaplet of all the domestic affections. 
1871 Montty Voltarre (1886) 147 {It} fastens this gros» 
chaplet round the memory of a great deliverer of the poct's 
own country. 

b. //er. A bearing representing a garland of 
leaves with four flowers at cqual distances. 

1688 R. Iloimem Armoury u. 63/2 A Chaplet. .is..4 Roses 
set upon a Chaplet, or Circle for the head. 1864 Bortete 
MWeraldry, 11st. & Pop. xiv. § tied. 3) 168 A chaplet of rue 
in bend vert. 

2. A string of beads. 

a. esp. One used for counting prayers, one third 
of the length of a rosary, Also, the prayers re- 
cited over this. 

A rosary has 15 decades of aves, achaplet 5. Littré. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxvi. 11663) 102 An old 
woman..with a Chaplet hanging down on her neck. 1781 
Cnamuers Cycé. s.v., ‘Whe orientals have a kind of chaplels 
..which they use in their prayers. 185: Mrs Browninc 
Casa Guidi Wid. 14 Vhe chaplet’s last beads fall In naming 
the last saintship. 1876 Lancrorr //ist, U.S. I. xxxiv. 
362 Parties would meet in the cabins to recite the chaplet in 
alternate choirs. 

b. gex. A string of beads; a neeklaee. 

3850 Arad. Nés. (Rtldg.) 59 Hanging a large necklace, 
or chaplet round his neck. 

3. Anything resembling a string of beads; e¢.¢. 
the string of eggs of the toad. 

1774 Goosm. Nat, [/tst. wre VIII. 40 The eggs of 
female butterflies are disposed tn the body like a bed of 
chaplets. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 105/2 ‘he eggs. .are 
gradually ejected in double chaplets as in the toad. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man I. vi. 210 Certain male toads take the 
chaplets of eggs from the females and wind them round 
their own thighs, . 

4. Arch. A moulding of the astragal species. 

1623 Liste s/Ufric on O.& N.T. Pref. 4 Artificiall marhle 
.. whereof so many goodly chaplets and pillars were nade 
in our Churches. 1751 Cnambers Cycl,, Chaplet, or chape- 
fet, in architecture, a little moulding cut, or carved into 
round beads, pearls, olives, or the like. A chaplet..is little 
else but a baguette enriched with sculpture, 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss. s.v. Baguette, The baguette is called a 
chaplet when ornaments are cut on it, 

+5. A kind of eireular gridiron. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva 25 The best Tables in lrance and 
Italy make them a service, eating them with Salt, in Wine, 
being first rosted on the Chapplet [ed. 1776 Chaplet], 

6. Founding. One of the metal supports of the 
core of a hollow moulding, e.g. of a eylindrieal 
pipe. Henee chaplet-block. 

1885 Pattern Making (Crosby Lockwood) 192 In nearly 
all large hollow machine castings chaplets furnish the chief 
support to the cores. In their rudest form they are 
simply thin plates of hoop iron, into which a hit of wrought 
bar of the necessary length is riveted, the opposite end of 
the bar being steadied against a bar of the box, or a cuhical 
wooden chaplet block embedded in the sand. ‘hese chap- 
lets. .prevent the liquid pressure of the metal from thrusting 
the core against the side of the mould. 

7. See CHAPELET 2. 

8. Comd., as chaplet-cap, -maker. 

1601 Hotianp Péiny I. 113 The Chaplet-makers in Egypt 
.. sow and plant [Persoluta] in their gardens onely for to 
make Coronets and Guirlands. 1661 Morcan Spd. Gentry 
iv. v. 65 The imposition of a Chaplet cap with a circulet of 
gold. 

Chaplet, var. of CHapELet!, Obs. 

Chapleted (tfa'pletéd), @ [f CuapLet + 
-ED 2.) Wearing a chaplet. 

c1g00 Apol. Loll. 59 It semip not chapletid men to ren 
among pe mytrid vncorteysly. 1845 Brownine (light of 
Duch, xvii, His forehead chapleted green with wreathy hop. 
1873 Symonps Gk. Poets xii. 399 A young man newly come 
froin the wrestling-ground, anointed, chapleted. 

Chapleyn(e, chaplince, obs. ff. CiaPLain. 

Chapman (t/x:pmén). Forms: a. 1 céap-, 
cepe-, cyp-, cypemann, 2-3 chepmon, 3 c@#&p- 
mon, 3-4 chepman; 8. 3 chapmon, 3- chap- 
man, (Orm. chappmann, 6 shapman). [OF. 
clapmann = OHG. choufman, (O1IG., MIIG. 
koufman), Ger. kaufmann, MDu., Du. £oopman, 
WGer. type *kaupmann; f. kaup, OIG. chouph, 
OS. cép, OE. céap barter, business, dealing + mann 
man. OE. had also the by-forms cyf-, expe-, cépe- 
mann founded on the vb. c/efan, cyfan, chpanr 
to sell (:—WGer. *haupyan); sec CHEAP v. The 
normal ME. repr. of OE. céapmann was chepman 
(with vowel shortened by position); but some- 
times, in OE. ¢a, eo, ¢ blended with a preceding 
palatal, Icaving @ or o as the vowel, hence the 
surviving form chapman] 

1. A man whose business is buying and selling ; 
a merchant, trader, dealer. Oés. or arch. 

a. ¢c890 K. Atreep Ada 1. i. Bosw.) Cypemen moniz 
cepeping to ceapstowe brohte. a@ 1000 Law /ne § ” in 
Thorpe Lazes 1. 118 | Bosw.) 3if ceapman uppe on folce 
ceapie, do pitt beforan gewitnessum. cta0os Lay. 13313 
Iler beod chzepmen [c1a75 chepmen] icumen, /ésd, 30681 
Swule he weore a chepmon. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 4186 Selle 
wehimto 3onechepmen 1387 Trevisa /ézgden! Rolls) VIL. 
285 Panne schipmen [77. 7. c ere) wolde have i-bou3t his 
hisshopriche. «1400 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds 357 
Gadere pat ry3le of chepmen. 

B. c1z00 Ormin 15783 Ut off Godes temmple he draf 
chappmenn, @ 1300 ( wrsvur MV. 4239 Pir chapmen pat haue 


CHAPMANABLE. 


iosepb bogbt. 1387 Trevisa //Zeden (Rolls) I. 247. ¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 63 Chapman, xegociator, mercator. 1877 
Harrison England u. v. (1877) 1. 131 Se should few bonest 
chapmen be brought todecaie. 1642 Rocers Naaman 247 
It is not a meete thing that man should be both chapman 
and customer. 1767 BLACKSTONE Comm. II. 476 The call- 
ing of a chapman, who is one tbat buys and sells any thing. 
1859 Tvses 16 Apr. 9 4 Mr. Cobden .. has made for us the 
best bargain..ever made by chapman. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 11.1. 278 Sometimes too would the foreign chapmen 
come, And beach their dromond in the sandy bay. 

Jig. 1§29 Fritu Axtith, (1829) 301 Tbe Pope and bishops 
suffer chapmen in the church, that minister tbe sacraments 
for money daily unto the common people. 

+b. p/. People engaged in buying and selling ; 
market people. Obs. 

ai225 Fitliana 52 Heo leac him efter bire endelong be 
cheping chepmenne buting [v.~. chapmen to huting]. 1393 
Gower Conf, 1. 262 The chapmen of sucb mercerie.. 50 
many shulden beie and selle. 

+e. Pelly chapman: A retail dealer; esp. = 2. 

1553 Act 5 & 6 Edw. V/,c. 21 No Tinker, Pedler, or petit 
Chapman shall wander about from the Towne. .but such as 
shall be licenced by two Justices of Peace. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. 182 A King to buy and sell the bodies of men, as it 
were a petie-chapman. 1639 Horn & RosotHam Gate 
Lang. Unt. x\v. § 491 Petty chapmen buy up commodities 
of those that sell by whole sale; and sell them off dearer by 
retaile, and parcell them out. 1745 De For Exg. Tradesm. 
I, Introd. 1 Such as carry goods from market to market, or 
from house to house, to sell, we usually call petty chapmen. 
1826 Disraeti Viz. Grey v. vi. 196 Before he was twenty be 
followed the army as a petty chapman. 

2. An itinerant dealer who travels about from 
place to place selling or buying ; one who keeps 
booths at markets, etc. ; a hawker, pedlar. 

soz H. Cuettite Avud-Harts Dr. (1841) 17 Chapmen, 
able to spred more pamphlets..then all the bookesellers in 
London. 1627 Donne Serwz. clvii. Wks. 1839 VI. 262 Let 
.. Travellers [look] after fair-days, and Chapmen after 
market-days. 1745 De For Eng. 7radesm.11.xxxii. 58 The 
country chapman to whom the tradesman sends his goods. 
1790 Burns Tam o’ Shanter 1 When chapman billies leave 
the street. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 429 A general meeting of 
the travelling chapmen or pedlars of the three Lothians. 
1831 Dyce Life of Greene Wks. 1. Introd. 47 Sold on ballad- 
mongers’ stalls and hawked about the country by chapmen. 

+3. An agent in a commercial transaction; a 
negotiator, broker. Odés. 

1370 Levins Afanip. 20 A chapman, institor. 1654 C. 
Lytrreton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 12 If sbe please I should 
find her a chapman. .that may lay out ber mony to y” best 
advantage. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. lv. 22 aznot, 285 A Syrian 
merchant .. bidding his chapman weigh out his parcel. 

+4. A purchaser; a customer. Oés. or dial. 

ax2z2z5 Auncr. R. 418 Ancre pet is cheapild, heo cheaped 
hire soule pe cbepmon of helle. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 298 
He is gone To seche .. His stone to selle and so he dede 
And lefte it with his chapmau there. 1539 1/277 of T. Eve- 
vard (Somerset Ho.) ¥Yf none of my children will bye it I 
will my executours shall take ther beste chapman. 1614 
Raveicu “fist. World u.391. 21674 CLarenpon “Hist. Reb, 
x1v. (1843) 810/1 His majesty therefore writ to prince Rupert 
..he should find some good chapmen to buy the ships. 1688 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2380/4 The Real Estate of the said Bank- 
rupt will be sold to the best Chapman. 1745 Swirt Direct. 
Servants Wks. 1745 VIII. 8 Your father sent a cow to you 
to sell, and you could not find a chapman till nine at night. 
1807 SoutHEy Z£sfriella’s Lett. (1814) I11. 152 When they 
meet with a likely chapman, they produce otber [prints] 
of the most obscene and miscbievous kind. 

5. dial, (See quot.) 

1863 Atkinson Vorksh. Gloss. N. Riding, Chapman, a 
distinctive name applied to borses of the Cleveland breed. 


+ Cha‘pmanable, z. Ods. [see -aBLE.J] Fit 
to be sold; marketable. 

1594 Nasnx Terrors of Nt. Ejb, Whether he [a barreld 
herring) be rotten or merchant and cbapmanable or no. 
1599 — Lent, Stuffe (1871) 42 Taking and smudging it 
(merchant and cbapmanable as it should be). 

+ Cha‘pmanhood, -head. Oés. [f. CHapsan 
+ HOOD, -HEAD.] = CHAPMANSHIP, 

1386 Cuaucer Ship~m. T. 238 Ffor eueremoore we moote 
stonde in drede Of hap and ffortune in oure chapmanhede. 
1393 Gower Conf. 11. 83 Of chapmenhode he found the wey 
And eke to coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1496 Dives 

Paup. (W. de W.) vu. x. 291 Neyther in knyghthode ne 
in cbapmanhode ne in werkmanshyp. 1583 STANYHURST 
/Eneis w. Arb.) 106 Ne yet eauer I thralled My self too 
wedlock: I toe no such cbapmanbed harckned. 

+Cha'pmanry. 0és. [f. as prec.+-Ry.] The 
employment or dealing of a chapman; mercantile 
business. (With quot. 1790, cf. CHAP-MONEY. ) 

1483 Cath. Angi, 58/2 A chapmanry, egociacio, 1691 in 
Archzol. X\1.191 (D.) He is moderate in his prices. .which 
gets him much chapmanry. 1727-31 in Baitey, vol. II. 1790 
W. Marsuae Midd. Counties Gloss, (E. D. S.) Chapmanry, 
that which is abated, or given again, by the seller, on re- 
ceiving money of the buyer. 

Cha'pmanship. [see -sHip.}] Performance 
of the functions of a chapman, trader, or dealer. 

1727-31 Bairey, vol. Il, Chapmanry, Chapmanshif, the 
employment or dealings of a chapman, or buyer or seller. 
1827 Gentl. Mag. XCVII. u. 52 Chapmanship is the vogue 
oftheday. 1885 Ch. QO. Rev. XXI. 177 To trust the cbap- 
manship of the children of tbe East. 

Cha‘p-money. dai (See quot., and cf. 
CHAPMANRY, quot. 1790.) 

1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chap-money, a small 
sum of money returned by the vendor to the vendee on 
receiving payment. The ancient form of allowing discount 
on the settlement of an account. 

Chapolory, obs. form of ScapuLaRY. 
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Chapon, obs. form of Capon. 

+Chapourn. “er. Obs. [Said by heraldic 
writers to be corruption of F. chaferon hood.] 
= CHAPOURNET. Hence Chapourned a. Ods. 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. vii § 49 Tbe point Chapourn 
or Champaine is also reversed, and set in any of the four 
points of the Escochion. /ééd. 1. ix. § 115, He beareth 
Argent three Shapernes in Pale, Sable, called Chaperons, 
Chapourns, and Shapournetts from tbe resemblance tbey 
have to Hoods or Head attires after the old Fashion. 
/bid. 1. 19 If one side of an Ordinary be bowed inward it is 
termed invex or concave .. if the bending be outwards it is 
termed Shapourned, or Convexed. 

Chapournet. //er.. Also 6-7 shapournet(t. 
(dim. of chapourn, or corruption of F. chaperonnel.] 

In a coat of arms, a chief divided by a bow-shaped 
line, understood to represent a hood. 

1562 LeicH Arsmorie (1597) 62b, The field is Tenne, a 
chief Sbapournet, Or, and Ermines. 1610 Guittim Her- 
aldry i. ly. (1660) 56 The field is Tenné, a cheefe, or, 
charged with a Shapournet Ermine. This tearm Shafour- 
net (if I mistake not) is derived from the French word 
Chaperon which signifieth a Hood, whereof this is a di- 
minutive and beareth a resemblance. 1696 PHituips, Cha- 
pournet, a little Hood, a bearing in Armory. 1721-1800 
Baitey, Chapournet, a little Hood; the Figure of which 
Heralds take for the Bearing of a Coat of Arms. 

Hence Chapournetted, Shap-a. = CHAPOURNED. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. viii. § 86 He beareth..a 
Fesse and a shapournett shapour[n]ed (or shapournetted or 
headed) of the third. /éid.1. ix. §1 He beareth Argent a 
{Chief} Shapournetted Reversed, Azure. (Some term it a 
Chiefe Shapourned). 

Chapparal, -relile, bad sp. of CHAPARRAL. 

|| Chappe. Oés. [a. F. chafe (in 16th c. chappe) 
late L. cafpa; see Cap.}] A cape or cloak. 

3825 Scott 7alism. xxvii, De Vaux .. then removed the 
chappe (cafa), or long riding-cloak which Richard wore. 

Chappe, obs. form of CHap. 

Chapped (tfxpt), 7//. 2.1 Also 6-9 chapt. [f. 
Cuap z. and 5b.1+-ED.] 

1. Fissured ; cracked; as clayey ground in sum- 
mer, or the hands and lips by exposure to frost. 

131460 Towneley Myst. 98 Myfyngersar chappyd. 1549- 
62 STERNHOLD & H. Ps. Ixv. 9 When that the earth is chapt 
and dry, and thirsteth more and more. 1611 Bisre er. 
xiv. 4. 1783 J. C. Smytu in Aled. Commun. 1. 205 His 
hands. .wereswelled and chapt. 18.. Keats Lf (1848) II. 
137 Who waits for thee, as the chapp’d earth for rain. 
Mod. A cure for chapped lips. 

b. slang. Parched, thirsty. 

31673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 37 Chaf'd, Dry, or Thirsty. 
1725 1n New Cant, Dict. 

2. Cut small or short; chopped; beaten small. 

1730 THOMSON A ztzmn 404 The ragged furze ; Stretch’d 
o’er the stony heath, the stubble chapt. @1776 in Herd’s 
Se. Sougs 11. 79 (Jam.) With chapped kail. 

Chapped ‘tfept), 2/7. 2.* [f. Cap 5b.2 +-ED?.] 
Having a chap or jaw: chiefly in comd. 

a1678 Marvett Jo coy Mistress, Rather at once our 
time devour Than languish in his slow chap’d power. 1725 
Baitey Evasi. Collog. 33 Yon dainty chapp’d Fellow. 

Chappel(le, obs. forms of CHAPEL. 

Chappellane, -ayn, obs. ff. CHAPLAIN. 

Chappellet, obs. form of CHAPLET. 

Chapperon, -roon, obs. ff. CHAPERON. 

Chappie, -y (tfe'pi). coog. [f. Cuap 56.3 + -18, 
-¥ 4.] ittle chap or fellow. (Used collo- 
quially of a ‘chum’ or intimate friend; orig. Sc.) 

82x Gait A. IWVylie 111. 229 (Jam.) He was a clever 
chappie. 1830 — Laurie T. 1, viii. (1849) 29 Ye’re an auld 
farrant chappy. 1885 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1. 

happin, Sc. form of CHOPIN. 


Chapping (tfe"pin), v4/. sé. [f. Cuap v.] 
1. The fissuring or cracking of the surface; a 


chap or crack. 

1sgo Raynarp Byrth Aan, (1564) 53b, Pushes, chap- 
pynges or chynes, which cause great payne. 1669 WoRLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. x. § 1 (1681) 205 Pave it very well with Flints 
.. which preserves the clay..from the chapping of the 
Wind or Sun at such times as the Pool is empty. 1677 
Moxon Alech. Exerc. (1703) 244 Hair keeps the Mortar 
from Cracking or Chaping. 1860 F.Cuurcnit, Midwifery 
(ed. 4) xxix. 668 Excoriation or ‘chapping ’ [of the nipple}. 

2. Sc. Striking, knocking. Chapping stzck, a 
stick to strike with, a weapon of offence. 

[1657 Chopping-stick, see CHoppinG vb, sb.) 1721 KELLY 
Sc. Prov. 104 (Jam.) Fools should not have chapping sticks, 
1815 Scott Guy Al. vi. 1823 Tennant Cdl. Beaton 117 
(Jam.) An’ I but ance tak up a chappin-stick, I’d fain knap 
a crown wi't, mair especially a rotten Papist’s. 

Cha‘pping, ///.a. [f. CHapv.1+-1nG2.] That 
chaps or breaks in chinks or cletts. 

1610 W, Fo.xincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 24 Chapping 
grounds, chinking, or chauming with Cranies. 

2. Breaking in short waves; = CHOPPING ff/. a. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 32 The wind..blow- 
ing hard. .caused a chapping sea. 

|| Chappow (tfapau’) Anglo-Znd. [a. Pushtoo 
chapa@’o raid, foray, inroad; cf. Pers. and Turki 
chapit plunder, chapawal attack, charge.} A plun- 
dering expedition, a raid. 

1860 Mayne Reip Odd People 240 Trained for a chappow, 
or plundering expedition. 1879 Low Frul. Gen. Abdott ii, 
150 They were determined to make a chappow on our camp 
at Tezeen. 1884 O’Donovan AYerv. xiv, The Khan of Ku- 
chan .. sent out a chappow of a hundred horsemen to seize 
whatever corn .. they could find. 


CHAPTER. 


Chappy (tfepi), 2.1 [f Cap s6.14-y¥1.] Full 
of, chaps or clefts. 

1611 Cotcr., Fendu .. gaping, chappie. 1833 Lams Last 
Ess. Newspr. 35 Years ago, Whose chappy knuckles we 
have often yearned to amputate. 1863 Lp. Lytton Ring 
Amasis 1, 1. i. 216 Muttering from his chappy lip. 

+ Chappy, 2.2 Os. [f. Cuap 56.4 + -y1] 
Given to using the chaps; talkative. 

i W. Rospertson Phraseol. Gen. v 
mine: all tongue! Tbid, Race Het bag cry Chaney 

Chappylle, obs. form of CHAPEL. 

Chappytre, obs. form of CHAPTER. 

Chapron, obs. form of CHAPERON, 

Chapter (tx pte1), s6. Forms: 3 cheapitre, 
3-5 chapitre, 4 chapitere, chaptire, 4-6 Sc. 
chaptour, 4-8 chapiter, 5 chapytur(e, chappy- 
tre, chapiltre, chaptur, 5-6 chapytre, 6 chapy- 
ter, chapytour, chapitour, chapiture, ? chapit, 
Sc. cheptour, 6- chapter. [A later syncopated 
form of CHAPITER, a. OF. chapilre, earlier chap- 
2tle:—L. capitulum, dim. of caput head, used, in 
ancient Latin, in the senses ‘little head, head of 
a plant, capital of a column’, and later, those of 
‘head-dress of women, chapter of a book, section 
of a law’. The form chafter appears in Sc. in 
14th c., but in Eng. is rare before the 16th; 
chapiter survived beside it till the middle of the 
17th, and is still occasional in the sense ‘ capital 
of a column’. Cf. also CaAPITULUM, CAPITLE, 
CHAPITLE, CHAPITER, all orig. the same word.] 


1. A main division or section of a book (whether 
the latter is an entire literary work, or one of the 
divisions or parts of a large work). Esp. used of 
the main divisions of the books of the Bible. Cf, 
Book sé. 7. 

{a 1000-1450 see CapiTLE, CHAPITLE.]) 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 14 Peos boc ich to dele on eihte distinc- 
tiuns.. I pisse distinctiun beod fifcheapitres. 1386 CHAUCER 
Nonne Pr. T. 245 In the same book .. Right in the nexte 
chapitre after this. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.(W. de 
W.)1. 9 The chapytours of euery of thyse bokes folowyng. 
1401 Pol. Poems (1859) LI. 113 Inthe book of Deutronomye, 
the seven and twenty chapitre. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 15 In the last chapyter of his epystle to the Gala- 
thees. 1535 CoveRDALE Gen., The first boke of Moses.. 
The first chapter. 1549 Compi. Scot. vi. 38 Sainct Agus- 
tyne ..in the ix cheptour of his seuynt beuk. 158: Lam- 
BARDE E?rex. 11. ii. (1588) 124 In the next Chapiter of this 
Booke. 1625 Purcnas Prlgrimes u.1502 In his Chapiter, 
Surato-Wagra ..he bids them marry one, two, three or 
foure wives aman. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 13 P 10 Unable 
to read a chapter in the bible. 1875 Stupps Const. Hist. 
III. xviii. 243 The preceding sections of this chapter. 

0 HEE: 

1603 SHaks. Zzvel. NV. 1, v. 242 Ol. Where Bop Des Text? 
Vio. In Orsinoes bosome. O/. In his bosome? In what 
chapter of his bosome? 166x Eart Orrery State Lett, 
(1743) I. 59 It is like the bills of mountebanks, where the 
contents promise more than in the chapter is made good, 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. § 29. 317 Their [the Prophets’) 
lives constitute some of the noblest chapters of Jewish 
Chronicles. 1856 Emerson Exg. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 70 ’Tis a curious chapter in modern history, the 
growth of the machine-shop. : 

e. A head or division of the Acts of Parliament 
of a single session. 

1660 R, Coxe Power & Subj. 192 First we have granted 
to God, and by this our present Chapter have confirmed for 
us and our heirs for ever, that the Church of England shall 
be free. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1, iv. 20 The Acts of each 
Session were not divided into chapters with distinct titles. 

2. fig. Head, heading, subject, category. (Usu- 
ally preceded by o7,.2¢f0n.) arch. 

1393 GowER Conf. 11.192 Avarice, In whose chapitre now 
we trete. c1400 Afo/. Loll. 51 Prestis are nowe in be same 
chapiter. 1681 TempLe J/em. in. Wks. 1731 I. 342 Upon 
which Chapter I said a good deal. 1766 H. Wacpote Le?#. 
III. 150 There are some chapters on which I still fear we 
shall not agree. 1865 CartyLte Fredk. Gt. IIL. vii. v. 39 
Must lead a life clear of reproach ; and more particularly 
on the chapter of women ! 

3. A short ‘lesson’ or passage of Scripture read 
in certain services of the Latin Church. (In med. 
L. capitulum ; ¥. chapitre and capitztle.) 

Also b. ‘An anthem in the Ambrosian rite said 
at Lauds after the psalms and before the antiphon, 
and varying with the day’. Dict. Chr. Antig. 

[cexz00 MVinteney Rule S. Benet (1888) 45 ‘Efter pam filye 
pzxt captel of pare apostele lare, pat beo 3esed butan bocce. 
55 On non pri capitles syn 3esungene of pam forseadan 
sealme. ] 

1450-1530 Myrr, Our Ladye 126 A chapyter ys as moche 
to say as a lytel hed.. yt ys alway taken of holy scripture, 
and often of the pystel that is redde in the masse the same 
daye. /é7d. 232 As ys writen before .. in the chapiter at 
lawdes, 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 21 When the 
chaptur was ronge as the tyme requyred to calle the couent 
to matens, he went than to chircbe as he did the daye 
before. 1875 Dict. Chr. Antiq. 1. 288/1 ‘Vhe ‘little chap- 
ter’, said at all the canonical hours excepting Matins, after 
the psalms .. consists of one or two verses of Scripture, 
usually taken from the Epistles .. often from the Prophets, 
and occasionally from other parts of Scripture. It is re- 
cited by the officiating priest, standing. 

4. A duly constituted general meeting or assembly 
of the canons of a collegiate or cathedral church, 


of the members of any monastic or religious order, 


CHAPTER. 


or of an order of knights, for consultation and 


transaction of the affairs of their order.) 

{‘ From the last-mentioned usage (the cafitila of a mo- 
nastic rule) coupled with the practice of reading a capi- 
tulum or chapter of the Rule, or (as was St. Augustine's 
practice) of he Scriptures, to the assembled canons or 
monks, the assembled canons or monks themselves came to 
be called in a body the capitulnym or chapter, and their 
meeting-place the chapter-house.’ Dict. Chr, Antig. 1. 
288/1 ; cf. Du Cange and Littré. More exactly the name 
chapter was first transferred to the meeting, and then to 
those who met. The transference was easy through such 
expressions as ére¢ or conventre ad capitnium, to go to (the 
reading of) the capitle or chapter, thus to the meeting. ] 

[r1z3-1456 see CHAPITLE.] 

1305 St. Edmund 435 in £. E. P. (1862) 82 Pe chapitre of 
salesbury amorwe was plener; Alle pe Canouns of pe queor 
per come fur & ner, To consailli him of bisse binge. 1375 
Barpour Bryce xvi. 589 That bargane callit wass ‘The 
chaptour of mytoune; for thare Slayn sa mony prestis 
ware, 138. Wyciir Wzks,(1880) 43 Pe chesynge of his suc- 
cessour be maad of mynistris prouincial & custodis in be 
chapitre of witsontide. 1562 LeicH Armorse (1597) 77 He 
ordained that al the kings of armes, should keepe their 
Chapiters once euery quarter of the yere. 1679 PRANCE 
Narr. Pop. Plot 36 There being a Chapter (as they call it, 
that is, a Beaceal Convention) of Friars held in Somerset- 
House. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1606/4 This morning was 
held a Chapter of the most Noble Order of the Garter. 
1707 [éid,. No. 4300/2 The King of Prussia held a Chapter 
of the Order of the Black Eagle, 1751 Cuamsers Cyel.s.v., 
The establishment of general chapters of religious orders 
is owing to the Cistercians, who held the first in 1116. 
1808 Scott Afarm, 11. iv, 'Yo hold A chapter of St. Benedict, 
For inquisition stern and strict. 

+b. As the court for the trial and discipline of 
offences against ecclesiastical law. Ods. 

a 1300 Siriz 243 (Miatz.) For al the world ne wold I nout 
That ich were to chapitre ibrout. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Friar’s 
T. 61 He wolde..somne hemtothe Chapitre. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parerg. 199 The word Chapter .. sometimes .. denotes the 
Place, where Delinquents receive Discipline and Correction 
according to the Orders of the Church. 

+¢. The place in which the chapter meets; 
= CHAPTER-HOUSE. Obs. 

[¢ 1386 Cnaucer Sompn. 7. 237 In oure chapitre pray we 
day and night. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 242/1 He called 
hys bretheren in to the chappytre.] 1726 AyLiFFe Parerg. 
199 The word Chapter is sometimes put to signify the Place 
where Collegiate Persons or Bodies Politick Ecclesiastical 
do usually meet. 


5. The members of such assembly collectively 
as a permanent body: esf. The body of canons 
of a collegiate or cathedral church, presided over 


by the dean. 

Of a cathedral.—r1491 Act 7 Hen. Vil, c. 22 § 3 And 
confermed by the Chapiltre of the Cathedrall Churche. 
1523 Act 14 & 15 Hen. V/IT, c.g The Deane and Chapiter.. 
of the free chapell of the kynge, of Sainct Martins le 
graunde. 1555 1n Strype £cc/. Mem, 111. App. xlvi. 142 
In the name of the whole chapter they have appealed unto 
th’ Arches, 1628 Coke On Litt.1.95. 1641 R. Brooke 
Eng, Episc. 11 A Cloistered Chapiter, among which are 
usually the very dregges of lowest men. 1765 BLacksToNe 
Comm. 1,1. ii. 297 The dean and chapter are. .the nominal 
electors ofa bishop. 1861 A. B. Hore Lng. Cathedr, 19th C. 
115 A body of clergy both to assist and counsel the Bishop 
and to serve the church itself. .the Chapter as it is called. 

Of Kniehts.—1842 Penny Cycl. XX1V.180/1 The Master 
[of the Knights Templars]..was elected by the Chapter, or 
general body of the Keats. .The head province was that 
of Jerusalem; the affairs of the order .. were for the most 
part directed by the chapter of this province. 

6. (See quot.) 

1726 AyLirFe Parerg. 199 The word Chapter is sometimes 
..used to signify a Decretal Epistle. 

7. = CAPITULATION 3 b, c. 

1864 Kirk Chas, Pold 1. ii. 105 With many ceremonies and 
courtly rites tbe ‘chapters’, or preliminaries of the combat, 
are arranged. 

8. Clockmaking. [From the use of Roman numerals 
to mark chapters of the Bible, etc.] (See quot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch § Clockm. 50 [The] Chapters .. 
[are] the Roman characters used generally to mark the 
hours in watch and clock dials. 

+9. Arch. The capital of a column: for this 
the fuller form CHAPITER is now used. Ods. 

10. Phrases. 

ta. A hard chapter: a painful lesson or ex- 
perience, ‘hard lines’, Obs. 

1684 Bunyan Pilyr. 1. 136, 1 dare say it was a hard 
Chapter that then he did read unto them. 1699 Frampton 
in Life of Ken, (1854) 766(D) An hard chapter you'll say, for 
me. 1696 PHILLiPs s. v., We say 'tisa hard Chapter whena 
man suffers undeservedly. And by way ofreproof, we say, 
he read hima Chapter in Job. 1721-33 Strvyre Eccé. Jem, 
¥11.1. x. 91 Lady Jane..hada very hard chapter to be set 
up to be queen, even against her will,..and soon after ad- 
judged to be executed for being queen. 1725 BaiLey Eras, 
Collog. (1877) 209 (D.) Necessity is a hard chapter, 

b. Chapler and verse: the exact reference to a 
passage of Scripture; fig. exact authority for. 

1628 Earte Microcosm. xiii. (Arb.) 63 Turning downe the 
leafe in her Booke when shee heares nam’d Chapter and 
Verse. 1711 Vind. Sacheverell 71 Here is an ugly Sto 

with Chapter and Verse. 1862 THackeray PAdlip ¥). xiii, 
She can give chapter and verse for her belief. 1870 J. A. 
Picton Vew The. & Old Faith iv. 112 The early Fathers did 
not care nearly so much about chapter and verse. 
c. To the end of the chapter: ( fig.) through the 
whole of the subject ; to the end, throughout. 

a@xr704 R. L'Estrance (J.) And so forward, mutatis sn- 
fandis, to the end of the chapter. 1843 Hatisurton Sam 
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Slick Eng. ii. (Hoppe) You always was a fool, and always 
will be to the end of the chapter. 1881 Saintssury Dryden 
30 Questions on which doctors will douhtless disagree to the 
end of the chapter. 

d. The chapter of accidents: thc unforeseen 
course of events. So the chapter of possibilities. 
(Cf 2) 

1769 Mrs. Brooke Emily Montague (1784) 11. lv. 2 Not 
having supposed her refusal to be in the chapter of possi- 
bilities. @1773 Beauties of Chesterfield 46 iEiagee) Con- 
sider how propitious the chapter of accidents is to them. 
1817 Keatince 7rav. I. 160 Leaving every thing to the 
day and the chapter of accidents. 1871 [see AccipinT 1.] 
1880 Huxtev Cray-Fish iii. 110 ft will. .trust to the chapter 
of accidents to turn over as it darts back. <A/od. Story, 
‘The chapter of accidents was not yet complete. 

ll. Comb. as chapter-heading, -room;, chapter- 
bread (see quot.) ; chapter-lands, lands belong- 
ing to a chapter (sense 5); chapter-quest, an 
inquest or inquiry held by an ecclesiastical chapter. 
Also CHAPTER-HOUSE, q.v. 

1616 SurFi. & Marku. Conntr. Farm, Such is the white 
bread which is sold of the bakers, and “chapter bread: as 
also that which is wel leuened, knodden, somewhat salt, 
somewhat hollow, and well risen, like vnto court bread. 
1876 Contemp. Rev. June 107 With regard to the *chapter- 
headings. ¢15§77 Cavon in Mill faux Ord. & Stat. Laws 
(1821) 53 All those which are suspected of Sorcerrie..and 
are presented by the *Chapter-Quest. 1845 S. Austin 
Ranke's iist. Ref. Vl. 277, The *chapter-room of the 
bishop’s palace. 19727 Swirt Jo Earl of Oxford, Suppose 
him [the new dean] gone through all vexations. . First-fruits, 
and tenths, and chapter-treats. 

Chapter (tfxpte:), v. [f. prec. sb., or a. F. 
chapitre-r, 15th c. in Littré.] 

1. trans. To divide into chapters; to arrange in 
chapters. H[cnce Cha‘ptering, 274/. sd. 

1485 Caxton A. Arthur ad fin., xxi bookes chapytred 
and emprynted & finisshed. 1509 Hawes #.xamp. Virt. 
Prol., This boke..was.. presented to our sayd souerayne 
lorde chapytred and marked after this table. 1603 Stow 
Surv. 196/1, I had long since gathered notes to have chap- 
tered. 1662 FULLER /lorthics (1840) 11. 182 This general 
tradition of Langton’s chaptering the Bible. 1817-8 Con- 
sett Resid. U.S. (1822) 105 Where I stopped in the First 
Part. I have, in like manner, resumed the chaptering. 

2. To reprove, take to task. [Cf. Carrer sd, 
4b, and F. chapitrer, ‘veprimander en plein cha- 
pitre; fig. et fam. adresser une reprimande’.] 

1693 Drypen Char. Polybius (V.), He... arraigns him for 
the inconstancy of his judgement, and chapters even his 
own Aratus on the same head. 1888 Daily N. 18 Oct. 5/1. 

3. To mark with Roman numerals. 

Chapter-house (t{'pterhaus). For forms 
see CHAPTER sé.; also 2 captelhus, 4 chapit21- 
hous, chapitele-house (cf. CAPITLE, CHAPITLE), 

A building attached to a cathedral, monastery, 


etc., in which meetings of the chapter are held. 
a@r1z2z O. £. Chron, an, 1116 Baernde eall pet mynstre of 
Burh, and eallz pa husas butan se Captelhus and se Slzp- 
perne. 1377 Lanau, /’, Pd. B. v. 174 If 1 telle any tales .. 
am chalanged in be chapitelhous. c1394 P. 1d. Crede 199 
Panne was be chaptire-hous wrou3t as a greet chirche, 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 Redynge in.. the 
chapyter hous at collacyon. 1605 CampEN Rem. 25 ‘The 
Chapiter house of Yorke Minster. 1724 Lond, Gaz. No. 
6290/1 The three Officers of the Order went into the Chap- 
ter-House. 1875 Stusps Const. [/ist. Il]. xix. 296 The 
election took place in the chapter-house of the cathedral. 


+ Cha‘pterist. O¢s. A membcr of a chapter. 
1716 M. Davirs Ox Drama in Athen. Brit. 1. 4 Orato- 
rians, Seminarists, Chapterists. 


+ Cha:pterly, adv. Sc. Obs. [f. CHAPTER sd. 
+-1Y2,.] 1. In full chapter; in due form and 
style ; see quot, 1825. 

1560 15¢ Bk. Discipline vii. (1836) 49 The principalls being 
convened with the whole regents [of the universitie] chap- 
terly. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 22513 A fit opportunity for 
their[Knights of Thistle] Meeting Chapterly at His Majes- 
ties Royal Chapel in His Palace of Holyrood-house. 1825 
JAMIESON s.v., A presbytery is said to be chapterly met or 
convened, when all the members are present. 

2. With reference to the chapter (of a book). 

a1s60 RotcanD Crt. Venus in. 557, Lhaif schawin quhair 
it standis chaptourlie. 

Chaptire, -tour, -tur, obs. ff. CHAPTER. 

Chaptre, obs. f. CHApIrer, CHAPTER. 

Chaptrel, (t{e'ptrel). Arch. [dim. of Cuap- 
TER in sense of CHAPITER; see -EL.] The capital 
of a pier or pilaster supporting the springing of an 
arch ; an impost. 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 279 If you will adda 
Keystone, and Chaptrels to the Arch..make your Chaptrels 
the same thickness that..the Keystone is. 1751 HaLFrexxy 
Designs Chinese Doors 1. 3 From the lower Line of the 
Plinth, to the upper Line of the Chaptrel. 


+Chapwoman. O¢s. [after CyapmMay.] A 
female dealer or hawker ; a trafficking woman. 

1624 Massincer Revegado i. ii, Isthere hope, sir, He has 
got me a good chapwoman? a16sz Brome A/ad Couple 
u. i. Wks. 1873 I. 23, I being none of the wisest Chapwoman. 
1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4343/8 Mary Swinstead, late of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields..Chapwoman. 1753 RicHARDSON 
Grandison (1781) 111. xvii. 141 Methinks (aes not bea 
petty-chapwoman, if I could help. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 
261 The exhortations of chapmen and chapwomen. 


Chapylle, obs. form of CHAPEL. 
Chapyter, -our, -re, -ur(e, obs. ff. CHAPTER. 
Chapytle, -tylle, obs. ff. CHAPITLE. 


| 


CHARA. 


+ Char, 54.1 Obs. or dial. 
of work: see Cnatte. 

+ Char, sb. Ods. Also 3 (chiare), 3 6 chare, 
4-5 chanare, 4-6 charre, 5 charr, 6 Sc. cher, 
7-9 Citain 56.20 [a, F. char (12th c. in Littre):— 
L. carrus. But the form charre (and possibly 
chare in some quots.) was perh, a. OF. charre :— 
L. carra; see Catt sh.1] 

1. A chariot, car; a cart, wagon. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM. 9162 (Cott.) [elias was. . Translated in a 
golden chiare [other MSS. chure). /bid. 4657 ‘Yo ride ai 

uar In kinges char[/arrf. chare]. ¢1386 Cnaucer Ants. 
f. 1292 Aboute his chaar [so 3 3/SS.; char, chare “] ther 
wenten white alauntz. c 1420 Padlad. on //nsb. 1. 957 
When Phebus chare hath goon aboute it twye. 1480 Cax- 
TON Chron. Eng, cexliv, 294 Al the horses drawyng the 
chare were epped in blak. ¢ 1500 Lancelot 3 Uprisith 
arly in his fyre chare. /d/d. 734 Mony o strong chariot and 
cher. 1523 Lp. Berners /‘rosss. 1. ccclxili. 591 Sixe chares 
laded with..brede and wyne. 1677 Housrs Homer 175 
For all his flaming horses and his charre. 

2. ?A cart-load. Char of lead sce quot.) 

c 1550 Se Batrour Practicks (1754) 87 (Jam.) Vor ane 
char of leid, that is to say, xxiiii fotinellis, iiiid. 1672 
Cowel’s [nterpr., Charre of Lead, consists of thirty pigs, 
each pig containing six stone wanting two pound, and 
every stone being twelve pound, Assisa de ponderibus, 
Rob. 3 R. Scot, cap. 22, sect. 2. 1708-2r Kersey Charre 
of Lead (as in Cowel) (Erroneously made by Baitey, 
1721, into Charge of Lead, which is copied intomod. Dicts. 
as a Current term !) 

Char (tfa1), 54.3. Zool. Forms: 7 chare, 
charre, 7-8 charr, 8- char. [Known in books 
only since 17th c.; but may have bcen in local use 
long before. Etymology unknown: possibly of 
Celtic origin; cf. Gael. ceara red, blood-coloured, 
cear blood ; also the W. name ¢orgoch red-bellicd). 

1. A small fish (Saé/mo salvelinus) of the trout 
kind, found in the lakes of mountainous districts in 
the north and in Wales, and esteemed a delicacy. 

1662 Pinturs, Chare, a kind of fish which breeds most 
peculiarly in Winandermere in Lancashire. 1668 WiL- 
kins Neal Char, 141 Trout, Charr. 1674 Ray Fresh-w. 
Fish 109 There are two sorts taken in Winander-mere. 
‘The greater having a red belly they call the red Charre: 
and the lesser having a white belly, which they call the 
Gilt or Gelt Charre. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. 111, 261 
The Gelt, or Barren Charr. 1769 Murs. Rarrarp “ung, 
lousekpr. (1778) 47 Yo pot Chars, 1863 Barinc-Goul.p 
lceland 100 ‘Yrout and char from the lakes supply me with 
food. 1882 J. Payn Priv. Views, Hotels 184 Among other 
native delicacies, they give you fresh char cooked to a turn. 

Comb. 1769 De foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 381 The Char- 
fish... which we saw in Lancashire, and also in Switzerland, 

2. The Brook Trout (Sa/wo fontinalis) of U.S. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Char, 54.4 [f. Cuar v.2] A charred substance. 

1879 H. Warren Recr. Astron. ii. 21 The sun itself will 
become .dead as a burned-out char. 1881 Ec/o 21 Mar. 6 
The coke or char left in the retorts. 

Char, dial. f. Cuarr. 

Char, v.', to turn, do turns of work, work as 
charwoman: see CHAIE, 

Char (tfar),v.2 Also8 charr. Pples. charred, 
charring. [A comparatively modern word (or 
sense), taken app. from the first element of CHar- 
CoAL: perhaps originally a ‘collier’s’ (i. e. char- 
coal-burner’s) term for the making of charcoal. 
(Immediate identity with Cuat v.1, is not tenable 
historically ; and Mahn’s suggestion of connexion 
with ‘Celtic caor, gor fire, ame’, is futile. ] 

1. trans. To reduce by burniug to charcoal or 
carbon; to burn slightly or partially, scorch. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 128 They have a way of 
Charring it (coal] if I] may so speak without a solecisme) in 
all particulars the same as they doe wood. The coal thus 
prepared they call Coaks. 1774 T. West Autig. Furness 
p. xliv, The ore has been carried to where the woods were 
charred. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & E.xp. Philos. 11. xv. 174 
You may ..char or burn a piece of wood to a coal. 1805 
Soutuey JJadoc in Azt. xi, Round the fire they char The 
stake-points. 1830 TRNNyson Zalking Oak 277 Nor ever 
lightning char thy grain, 

b. To burn, scorch (liquids). 

1713 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (1743) 184 One [Cooler] 
heats the other, and often charrs the Wort. 1727 BrapLry 
Fam, Dict. sx. Brewing, Will always char and sour their 
Liquors. 1838 T. Tuomson Chem, Org. Bodies 614 Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid chars it [spiroil]. | 

c. To mark or delineate by charring. rare. — 

1871 Tynpatt /ragm, Se, (ed. 2) 1. ii. 48 Falling on white 
paper, the image chars itself out. 

. intr. To become reduced to charcoal. 

1927 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Charcoal, If it Charrs 
faster at one part than another. 1855 Brownixc Jen 4 
Hom., [feretic’s Trag. 1). 200 Larch-heart that chars to a 
chalk. white glow. ; 

Char, v3 [?Cf. F. carrer un bloc de marbre) 
:—L, quadrare to square.) To hew or work stone . 

1846 in Parker Gloss. Gothic Archit. 62. j 

Char, 7.1 «dai. [The form answers to OE. 
ceort-an to creak: sec Cnaitn sb.) ‘To chide, 
to bark at’ (I Aitby Gloss. 1855). 

Char-, sce Cuare 5b. Comb., and Cuarwoman. 

Chara (ké-ri). Sot, [L. chara naine of 
some unidentified plant. The mod, botanical appli- 
cation appears to be due to Vaillant (¢. 1722). 


Keturn, turn; tum 


CHARA. 


Name ofa genus of aquatic acrogenous plants, 
type of the N.O. Characexw, having their axis 
covered with tubes on which calcareous matter is 
deposited, and emitting a fetid smell. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Chara .. called by some hip- 
puris. 1830 yet, Princ. Geol. 1.201 Aquatic plants, such 
as charz, which absorb large quantities of carbonate of 
lime. 1884 Brit. ¢ For. Ev. Rev. Apr. 280 In the trans- 
parent depths were suspended great green clouds of chara, 

|| Char-a-bane ‘faraban). [a. F. char-d-bane 
lit. ‘ benched carriage’.] A kind of long and light 
vehicle with transverse seats looking forward. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1.61 Tourists bound 
for Chamouny.. hire a chav-a-anc, which resembles an out- 
side jaunting-car bisected lengthwise. 1864 Daly Tel. 25 
Oct., The King’s waggonette, or, being out of England, let 
us call it his char-a-banc, 1872 JENKINSON Guide Eng. 
La. 12 Taking the char-a-banc from Ambleside to Coniston. 

Characeous (karéi'fas), 2. Bot. [f. L. CHara; 
see -ACEOUS.] Of or belonging to the aquatic 
order of plants Characex ; see CHARA. 

1866 Jxtell, Observ. No. 53. 352 The characeous plant 
Nitella Translucens. . 

Characin (keraisin). Chem. ff. mod.L. 
Charac-ex (see prec.) +-IN.] A camphorous sub- 
stance found in Charvacex and other algoid plants. 

1880 Nature X XI. 220 It is characine that gives plants of 
the Chara genus their marshy odour; it is..a species of 
cainphor, forming very thin pellicles on the water surface. 
1881 Philada. Rec. No. 3455. 6 Chlorophyll and characine. 

Charact (ke r&kt). arch. Also 5-6 charecte, 
6 charect, 6-7 characte; and see Caracr. fa. 
central OF. characte=ONF. caracte: see CARact.] 

+1. An engraved or impressed mark; a stamp, 
impress ; a letter, figure, etc. Ods. 

c¢1430 Lypc. Bochas ww. ii. (1554) 102 Charectes of his 
woundes. 1552 Bate Afo/.96 The very charactes or markes 
of the infernall beast. 156x Davs tr. Budldinger on A foc, 
(1573) 194 b, Those three charects(x, &,s). 1570 BitLinGsLey 
Euclid vu. def. ii. 184 Figures or charactes of number vsed 
in Arithmetique. 1603 KNoLLes Turks (1621) 476 Mourn- 
ing letters written in blacke paper with white charactes. 

2. A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem. 

1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Comm. 437b, To Christen.. 
with Salt, Oile, Water, Charactes and exorcismes. 1855 
SmepLey Occz/t Sc. 347 Written charmscarried for defence 
are also known under the name of characts. 1886 Burton 
Arab, Nts. (abr. ed.) 1, 126 Inscribed with talismans and 
characts. 

Charact, obs. form of Carat. 

Character (kerekte1), sé. Forms: 4-7 
caracter, 6 caractere, carracter, -actre, 7 -ecter; 
6 charecter, 7 charracter, characture, (char- 
ractker), 6- character. [ME. caracter(e, a. F. 
caraclere, ad. L. characiér, a. Gr. xapaxrnp instru- 
ment for marking or graving, impress, stamp, dis- 
tinctive mark, distinetive nature, f, yapa7t-ev to 
make sharp, cut furrows in, engrave; or perhaps a 
refashioning of the earlier F. caracte after this. In 
Eng. it was further assimilated in 16th c. by 
(fictitious) spelling with ch-. (Wyclif used both 
caracte and caracler ; he may have taken the latter 
directly from Latin, as Littré cites F. caractére only 
from 1sth c. Jn 16-17th c. often chara‘cter.] 

I. Literal senses. 

1. A distinetive mark impressed, engraved, or 
otherwise formed ; a brand, stamp. 

€ 1315 SHOREHAM 44 Caracter thet is prente y-cliped, Nys 
non of eliinge. 1382 Wycuir Kev. xiii. 16 To haue a carac- 
ter..in her forhedis. 1607 Torsert Four-f. Beasts 264 
Amongst the ancients, there was a custom to make the 
character of a horse in the forehead of a bondslave. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 220 What Characters are in your seale, 
will soon be seen by your wax. 1658 EveLvn Fr. Gard. 
(1675) 150 Melons..full of embroidery and characters. 1762 
Cuurcuity Ghost iv. Wks. 1774 11. 135 On which, in Charac- 
ters of fire, Shapes Antic, horrible and dire, Inwoven flam’d. 
1851 D. Witson P7eh, Ann. II. 1v. iv. 280 Graven characters 
on the walls. 1875 JEvons Woney (1878) 58. 

b. fg. with distinct reference to the literal sense. 

1586 Martowe 1st Pt. Tamburl.. ii, Thou..by characters 
graven on thy brows.. Deserv’st to have the leading of an 
host. @ 1643 W. Cartwricut Lady-Errant iw. i, Woman’s 
the Gem of Heaven, in which Nature Hath carv’d the 
universe in less Characters. @1771 Gray HWks. (1807) I. 26 
The characters of hell to trace. 1794 Suttivan View Nas, 
I. 92 All are stamped with the character of sublimity. 

2. A distinctive significant mark of any kind; a 
graphic sign or symbol. 

1597 Morty /utrod. Aus. 3 A Cliefe is a charecter set on 
a rule at the beginning of a verse. 1674 PLayrorp Shid/ 
Mus. \. viii, 26 Pauses or Rests are silent Characters. 1801 
Flutron Conrse Afath, (1806) I. 8 Various characters or 
marks used in Arithmetic. ‘ 

3. esp. A graphic symbol standing for a sound, 
syllable, or notion, used in writing or in printing ; 
one of the simple elements of a written language ; 
e.g. a letter of the alphabet. 

_ 1490 Caxton Lneydos vi. 25 The Fenyces were the fyrst 
inuentours of caracteris dyfferencing that one fro that other, 
of whiche were fourmed lettres for to write. 1530 Pauscr. 
ir If Zand # be vowelles, they shalbe written with these 
caracters yandv. 1599 Thiynne Animadv. (1865) 13 With 
whiche Carractris ys Geffry Chausyer written. 1611 Bist 
Pref. 6 Set forth by Potken in Syrian characters. 1649 
Jer. Tavior Gt. Exemp, Ep. Ded. 4 God hath writ his 
Commandements in so large characters. 1712 F. T. Short- 
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hand 36 Several of the Characters may signifie whole words. 
1829 Dickens in Forster Z7/ 11871) I. 72 When I had.. 
mastered the alphabet, there appeared a procession of new 
horrors, called arbitrary characters. 1837 Penny Cycl. vi. 
32 The Chinese characters or written words are symbols of 
ideas, 1851 D. Witson Preh, Ann. II. 1¥. iv, 280 The ex- 
perienced eye will discern Runic characters. 

tb. sfec. in pl. Shorthand. Odés. 

1641 in Rushw. //ést. Co//. 1. (1692) 1. 478 Whom his 
Majesty had observed to take his Speech in Characters. 
1680 Baxter Answ. Stillingfl. xxxiii. 48 Short writing 
called Characters though expeditious, is hard to be read 
by others. 1723 Jon. Epwarps Wes. (1834) I. Ixxvi/z 
(3fem.] When I am unfit for other business to perfect myself 
in writing characters. F 

4. collect. a. gen. Writing, printing. 

c 1600 SHaxks. Sov, lix, Since minde at first in carrecter 
was done. 1607 — 7?mox v. iii. 6 What's on this Tomb, I 
cannot read: the Charracter Ile take with wax. a 1626 
FLETCHER Law of Com... ii. 52 Without the help of art or 
character. 

b. The series of alphabetic signs, or elementary 


symbols, peculiar to any language ; a set of letters. 

1596 Spenser State /rel. 29 The Saxons Character is the 
same with the Irish. 1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. [nv, 
xxxii, An universal Character .. easie to be written, yet in- 
telligible in any Language. 1685 STLLinGFL. Orig, Brit. i, 
11 That Inscription .. was by the Character not of above 
300 years Antiquity. 1882 Daly News 11 Oct. 5/4 Bismarck 
says that it takes him eighty minutes to read in Roman 
type what he can read in an hour in German character. _ 

ce. The style of writing peculiar to any in- 
dividual; handwriting. 

1603 SHaks. JJeas. for W.1v. ii. 208 Heere is the hand 
and Seale of the Duke: you know the Charracter I doubt 
not. 1638 WentwortH Le‘, in Carte Cod/. (1735) 26, I write 
in much pain..be your Majestie therefore pleased to pardon 
..the badness of the character. 1704 J. Trapp Adra-dlulé 
m1, i. 1036 Some of your Friends may by the Character 
Discover him who sent it. 1883 Lroyp £44 & F/, II. 252 
Written in a rough unsteady character. 

d. Kind or style of type or printed letter. 

1641 Evetyn Jes. (1857) I. 29 Elzevir’s printing house.. 
renowned for the politeness of the character and editions of 
what he has published through Europe. 1853 Lytton JZy 
Novel 1. iv, Imitation of printed Roman character. 

5. A cabbalistic or magical sign or emblem ; the 
astrological symbol of a planet, etc.; = CHARACT 2. 

¢1590 MaRLoweE Faust, v. 168 A book where I might see 
all characters and planets of the heavens. 1608 Br. Hatt 
Char. Vertues & Vices 1.90 He weares Paracelsian Charac- 
ters for the tooth-ache. 1671 Mitton /. &.1v. 384 By what 
the stars Voluminous, or single characters In their conjunc- 
tion met, give me to spell. 1801 SoutHEy 7ha/aéa 1v. xv, 
The characters That tell beneath what aspect they were set. 
1805 Scorr Last Minstr. v1, xvii, On cross, and character, 
and talisman, 

+6. gen. A symbol, emblem, figure; an expres- 
sion or direct representation. Ods. 

1606 Brysketr Civ. Life 175 Signed with the character of 
Christ in baptisme. ¢ 1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poents Wks. 
(1711) 4 Enamell’d bank, whose shining gravel bears These 
sad characters of my miseries! 1670 Corton Esfervon 1. 
1y. 186 No truths, but such as are couch’d in tbe worst 
Characters, 1702 tr. Le Clerc’s Prim. Fathers 117 That 
the Son is. .the Brightness of his Glory and Character of his 
Power. 

7. A cipher for secret correspondence. 

{1603 Suaks. AZeas. for Al. 1. i. 28 There is a kinde of 
Character in thy life, That to th’obseruer, doth thy history 
Fully vnfold.] 1659-60 Perys Diary 18 Jan., I.. inter- 
preted my Lord’s letter by his character. 1664 /bid. 15 
July, He hath given my Lord a character, and will oblige 
my Lord tocorrespond witb him. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 296 That [letter] which I copied myself in 
character last Sunday. 

II. Figurative senses. 

8. A distinctive mark, evidence, or token; a 
feature, trait, characteristic. arch. in gen. use. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Mev 1. iii, (W. de W. 1506) 39 A spyr- 
ytuell token yt these theologyens call caractere, that maye 
neuer be defaced. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Evill ix. 151 
Felicitie seemeth to bee a character of the fauour..of the 
diuine powers. 1654 Evetyn Jes. (1857) III. 65 It were 
imprudent, anda character of much ignorance to inquire, etc. 
1774 Burke Amer. Tax. Wks. I. 174 Tell ine, what one 
character of liberty the Amevicans have. 1886 STEVENSON 
Dr. Jekyll 126 Complete moral insensibility and insensate 
readiness to evil, which were the leading characters of E. H. 

b. now esp. in Nalural History. One of the 
distinguishing features of a species or genus. 

1727-51 CHaAmBeErS Cyci., Character of a Plant. See 
Genus, Characteristic, etc. 1776 WITHERING Sot. A rraingent. 


(1796) 127 The most striking character is the 2 upright petals _ 


at the top. 4875 Dawson Dawn of Life ii. 34 Dr. Hunt 
has discussed very fully their cbemicul characters. 1878 
19th C. Dec. 1037 These attributes of structure, size, shape, 
and colour are what are called its ‘specific characters’. 

9. The aggregate of the distinctive features of 
any thing; essential peculiarity; nature, style ; 
sort, kind, description. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 372 The character of the day 
on which our Saviour died is undeniable. 1790 Burke 
Corr. (1844) III. 173 Your paper has much more the charac- 
ter of a piece in an adverse controversy. 1840 CARLYLE 
Heroes (1858) 234 Natural stupidity is by no means the 
character of Mahomet’s Book. 1855 Macauray //7st. Eng. 
1V.90 He now tried to give to the war the character of a 
crusade. 1866 Crumr Banking ii. 59 The amount and 
character of the deposits of English banks. 


+10. The face or features as betokening moral 
qualities; personal appearance. Obés. 


1601 Suaks, Tel. N.1.1i. 51, I will beleeue thou hast a | 


minde that suites With this thy faire and outward char- 
y 


CHARACTER. 


racter, 1607 — Cor. v. iv.28, I paint him in the Character, 
1768 STERNE Sent. Your. (1778) 1. 68 She was a widow, 
and wore a character of distress, 

1l. The sum of the moral and mental qualities 
which distinguish an individual or a race, viewed 
as a homogeneous whole; the individuality im- 
pressed by nature and habit on man or nation; 
mental or moral constitution. 

1647 CLarENvoN f7ist. Red. 1. 1. 36 The Nature, and 
Character, and Fortune of the Duke. 1660 C, LyTTELTON 
Let. in Hatton Corr. (1878) 20, I heare he writt the King’s 
charractker. 1705 Appison /ta/y 9 Cunning, Industrious, 
and enur’d to Hardship.. which was likewise the Character 
of the old Ligurians. 1729 Butter Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 
158 There is greater variety of parts in what we call a 
character, than there are features ina face. 1839 KEIGHTLEY 
Hist. Eng. 11. 74 Thorough selfishness formed the basis of 
Henry's character. 1875 Mannine J/ission H. Ghost ii. 52 
The character is that intellectual and moral texture into 
which all our life long we have been weaving up tbe inward 
life that is in us. 

12. Moral qualities strongly developed or 
strikingly displayed; distinct or distinguished 
character ; character worth speaking of. 

1735 Pore £f. Lady 2 Most Women have no Characters 
at all. 1737 Wuiston Fosephus’ liars iv. xi. § 4 As the day 
came on, many men of character came over. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Brett, [ndia 11. v. viii. 660 Too void of character, to 
write anything of himself. 1859 J. S. Mitt Liberty 108 A 
person whose desires and impulses are his own—are the ex- 
pression of his own nature, as it has been developed and 
modified by his own culture—is said to have a character. 
One whose desires and impulses are not his own, has no 
character, no more than a steam-engine has a character. 

b. ¢ransf. 

1781 J. Moore View Soc. /t. (1790) 1. xlv. 500 What is usu- 
ally called Character in a face, is probably excess in some 
of its parts. 1888 W. P. Fritu Autodiog. II. 213 It is an 
excellent picture and from its strong character must be a 
good likeness. ; 

13. The estimate formed of a person’s qualities ; 
reputation: when used without qualifying epithet 
implying ‘ favourable estimate, good repute.’ 

1712 STEELE Spect. No. 478? § Till he be prov'd by Time, 
and established in a Character. 1786 T. JeErFerson IV rit. 
(1859) I. 566 These debts must be paid, or our character 
stained with infamy. 1856 Kane Avct. Expl. I. xv. 164 
It pleased me to find that I had earned character witb these 
people. 1868 FREEMAN .Vorm. Cong. (1876) II. vii. 60 An 
act strangely out of keeping with his character for sanctity. 

b. ¢ransf. of things. 

1845 M:Cuttocu Ja-ration u. vi. (1852) 275 Shops of es- 
tablished character and respectability. 1875 Jevons Money 
(1878) 40 Such an impression. .as shall establish its cbaracter 
as current money of certain value. 

te. By characier: by repute or report. Jz 
(great) character’ in (good) repute. Odés. 

1789 Saunpers in PAéil. Trans. LX XIX. 82 A medicine 
formerly in great character. 1791 SMEATON Edystone L. 
§ 76 A nobleman scarce known to bim, but by public 
character. ¢1815 Jane AusTEeN Persuas. (1833) I. x. 294, L 
had known you by character long before. 

14. A description, delineation, or detailed report 
of a person’s qualities. 

¢1645 Hower Ze??. 1. iii. 18, I heard her setting him 
forth one day, and giving this character of him. a1714 
Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 465, I name Sir George Saville 
last because he deserves a more copious character. 1868 
E. Epwarps Raleigh I. xx. 455 He went on to amuse 
himself by drawing the characters of the conspirators. 

+b. ¢ransf. of things. Oés. 

165x Eve.yn (¢7¢/e) A Character of England. 1705 Ap- 
vison /tady (J.) This subterraneous passage is much mended, 
since Seneca gave so bad a character of it. 1721 Perry 
Daggenh, Breach 13 Believing by the Character which he 
had given me, that the Work was brought near to the 
being finish’d. ; 

ce. esp. A formal testimony given by an employer 
as to the qualities and habits of one that has been 
in his employ. 

1693 Col. Rec. Peni 1. 399, Ihave had a good character 
of you, Sir. 1785 R. CumpBertanp in Odserver No. 96 § 2 
{1] took the rascal upon his word without a character. 1859 
Lane Wand. India 120 Then came ..the coachman, the 
grooms, the sweeper. For each and all of these I had to 
write characters. 1878 Lapy Lytton Shells fr. Sands of T, 
162 She got a place with a false character. 

15. Recognized official rank; status; position 
assumed or occupied. Now influenced by sense 17. 

¢ 1645 Howett Lett. 1. iii. 1o The Spaniard, when he 
petitions to his King, gives him no other Character but Sir. 
1647 CLARENDON //7s/. Reb. vi. (1703) Il. 151 Mr. Hyde 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, till that 
time..was not under any Character in the Court. @1714 
Burnet Own Time I]. 39 He had the appointments of an 
ambassador, but would not take the character. 1786 BuRKE 
Art. W. Hastings Wks. 1842 I1, 160 The East India com- 
pany, not only in their political character, as a great 
sovereign power in India, but in their commercial character. 
1852 H. Rocers &ss. I. vii. 335 He never really appeared 
but in one character, that of a philosopher. 1875 StTuBBS 
Const. (fist. V1. xviii. 189 From that day the legal recog- 
nition of his royal character begins. 

16. A person regarded in the abstract as the 
possessor of specified qualities; a personage, 4 
personality. 

1749 Fietpinc Tew JFoues vu.i, Eminent characters have 
.-played the fool. x79: Hampson AVem. Wesley Il. 29 A 
magistrate, who acquits himself with ability. .is a respectable 
and useful character. 1854 Lanpor Lett, American 52 He 
{Cobbett] had more sagacity and foresight than any other 
public character of his time. 1867 FREEMAN orm, Cong. 
(1876) 1. ii. 53 Elfred is the most perfect character in history. 


CHARACTER. 


17. A personality invested with distinctive attri- 
butes and qualities, by a novelist or dramatist ; 
also, the personality or ‘part’ assumed by an 


actor on the stage. 

1749 Fietpinc 7om Jones xvii. i, Whatever characters 
any..-have for the jest-sake personated..are now thrown off. 
1756-82 J. Warton &ss. /ofe 1. ii. 57 he comic character 
of Sir Trusty. 1875 Jowett /’7ato ied. 2) V. 5 In the Philebus 
the character of Socrates has disappeared. 1882 A. W. 
Warp Dickens vii. 215 ‘To no other author were his own 
characters ever more real. ’ ' 

b. /x (or out of) character: in (or at variance 
with) the part assumed ; hence ge, in (07 out of) 
harmony, appropriate, fitting. 

1745 J. Mason Seif Anon. 1, iv. (1853) 41 It is always 
Self-ignorance that leads a man to act out of character. 
19777 SUERIDAN Sch. Scared. 1.i, That would be in character, 
I should think. 1876 Freeman Vor. Cong. II. App. 715 
The matter of the answer is clearly in character. 5 

18. collog. An odd, extraordinary, or eccentric 


person. 

1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. i. i, A very impudent fellow 
this! but he’s a character, and I’1] humour him. 1832 G. 
Downes Lett. Cont. Conntries 1. 473 ‘Ahi lassa’, added 
with a sigh the old man, who was a bit of a character. 1839 
Lp. Broucuam Statesm. Geo. /// (ed. 2) 270 He was..a 
character as it is called; By this is meant a mind cast in a 
peculiar mould. 

19 attrib. or in comé., 
-monger, etc.; also character-actor (see quot.) 

1843 MacacLay Jad. D'Arblay, Ess.(1854) 710/2 His dear 
little Burney, his little character-monger. 1866 Reader 
26 May 510 In comedy and character parts, such as Justice 
Shallow. 1882 /’a// Mall G. 16 Aug, 5/2 His powers of 
plot-weaving or character-drawing. 1883 Stage 9 Nov., By 
a ‘character actor’ is understood one who pourtrays in- 
dividualities and eccentricities, as opposed to the legitimate 
actor who. .endeavours to create the rdle as limned by the 
author. 

Character (ke'rékto1). v. Also 7 carractre, 
earacter, charracter. [f. prec. sb. By Shak- 
spere, and in §7th c., often accented chara‘cter.] 

1. trans. To engrave, imprint; to inscribe, write. 

1591 Suaks. 7Zivo Gent, vii. 4 The ‘lable wherein all my 
thoughts Are visibly Character'd, and engrau’d. c1 
Sonn. cviii, What’s in the braine that Inck may character 
Which hath not figur'd to thee my true spirit? 1609 Hey- 
woop Sryt. Troy v. xxviii, The hoofed Centaures. .charac- 
ter deepe halfe Moones where they tread. 1784 Cowper 
Task 1. 823 As if in golden pomp Were character’d on 
ev'ry statesman’s door, ‘ Batter’'d and bankrupt fortunes 
mended here’. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh u. 1052 
His holy ring Charactered over with the ineffable spell. 

cr 

1602 SHAKS. /fam.1. ili. 59 These few Precepts in thy 
memory Seethou Character. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T.1. 101 Religion charactereth itselfe upon the regenerate 
soule in innocency. 1657 Divine Lover 278 Imprint, and 
caracter them in my Hart. 

. To represent, symbolize, portray. arch. 

1594 GREENE Se/intns Prol., You shall behold him character 
in bloud, The image of an vnplacable King. a@1640 Day 
Parl. Bees ii. (1881) 17 The Author in his Russet Bee 
Characters Hospitalitie. 1782 Paine Let. Abbé Raynel 
(1791) 47 Several of our passions are strongly charactered by 
the antmal world. a@ 1834 Lamp Fina/l Alem. viii. (1848) 272 
The contrition so queerly charactered of a contrite sinner. 

3. To describe the qualities of; to delineate, de- 
scribe; =CHARACTERIZE v. 3. 

1618 Hist, Perkin Warbeck in Select. fr. Harl, lise. 
(1793) 68 Perkin, according to the Dutch phrase, who 
character cowardly and timorous younglings in that manner. 
1627 BarGrave Serm, 8 In Sauls offence, cleerely charac- 
terd in this chapter, two points are most remarkable. 1798 
Soutney in Robberds Jem. W. Taylor 1. 232 You have 
well charactered him. 1868 Browninc Xing & Bk. 1.1. 189 
There's our Count Charactered in a word, 

+b. with complement. Oés. 

1647 W. Browne /olex. 1. 27 This great Prince, which 
his [divining] art had charactered to him for the miracle of 
these times. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. Ixx. (1739) 187 
Otherwise it can ..be charactered asatrick. 16g0 FULLEK 
Pisgah \. ii. 6 Charactered to be a countrey flowing with 
milk and honey. /érd, 11. xii. 254 The Canaanites. .hitherto 
had charactered them invincible. 1709 Strvre Ann. Ref. 
I. xxi. 237 He was charactered to be a virtuous godly man, 

4, ‘To distinguish by particular marks, signs, or 
features ; to stamp; =CHARACTERIZE v. 4. 

1647 Litty Chr, Astro/. i. 26 We call tbat Aspect an Op- 
position, and character the Aspect thus 8. 1662 FuLLER 
Worthies \1840) 1, xxi. 85 We have. .charactered them with 
a ‘Rem.’ for ‘Remove’. ¢1800 K. Waite Christinas-Day 
25 So has the year been character’d with woe. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc tn Art. iii, But her son Had Nature character'd so 
legibly, That when his tongue told fair, his face bewray'd 
The lurking falsehood. 


5. To invest with a character, impart a character 
to; = CHARACTERIZE v. 5. 

1654 [see next]. 1686 Goan Cefest. Bodies 1. vii. 23 That 
the Days are. .Character‘d in their constitution, according 
to her accesses or recesses to the Sun or Tropick. 1814 
Soutuey Noderick xvii, A warriors impulse cbaracter'd The 
impassion’d gesture. 1865 BusuneLe Vicar. Sacr. 1. vii. 369 

e@ trusting of one’s self over, sinner to Saviour, to be .. 
new charactered by Ilim. 

+ Chara‘cteral, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. CHaRac- 
TER sb.+-AL.] Character-depicting, descriptive. 

1656 Cromweu Sf. 17 Sept., That characteral name (‘man 
of sin’), given him.. in the epistle to the Thessalonians, 

Charactered (ka'r&ktaid), pA/. a. [f. Cua- 
RACTER v. or sb. +-ED.) Marked or inscribed with 
characters; invested with or possessed of character. 


as character-drawing, 


} 
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605 VerstEGAN Dec, /nteti, iii. (1628) 68 The charactred 
sides lying vpward. 1654 Gataknr Disc. Apol, 80 The 
Charactered man you speak of, gives God the glorie of those 
Trials of his Character. 1830 ])'Isranit Chas. /, UL. vi. 115 
The man who was so strongly charactered, 1862 I'yNDALL 
Mountaineer, ii. 12 Looking at these charactered rocks. 

Characterial (kartktiv rial), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-IAL; after ministerial, etc.) Of or belong- 
ing to (dramatic) characters. 

1881 [TAiiwert- Pures Outlines Shaks. (1885) 80 Shake- 
spearian in its characterial fidelity. 7déd.1. (1886) 104 Shake- 
speare’s .. unlimited power of characterial invention. 

+Characte'rie, ¢. Obs. [ad. Gr. xapaxry- 
pix-és.] Of or pertaining to magical or astro- 
logical symbolisin. 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Yud. Astro. i. 3 Characteric Astro- 
logie, and other superstitions of the Chaldeans. 

+ Characte‘rical, 2. Obs. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to symbolic characters. 

1634 Jackson Creed vu. xiii (heading), Of the literall sense 
of Scripture, not assertive, but mecrely charactericall. 

2. Pertaining to magical symbols or charms. 

1635 Swan Sfec. AZ. vii. § 3 (1643) 345 The observing of 
these signes ..with charactericall practises. 1691 Woop 
Ath, Oxon. 1. 504 Some Protestants practice this and cha- 
racterical cures. ~ 

3. Characteristic, distinctive. 

16.. E. Botton fly fercritica (1722) 1. §i, Many other 
Qualities characterical, and proper to a most worthy Man. 
1766 Porny Meraddry iii. § 4 Divers differences, or charac- 
terical marks, whereby Bearers of the same Coat-of-Arms 
are distinguished each from others. 

Characterism (kavr&ktéri:z'm) Alsv 7 ear-. 
[ad. L. characiertsmus, Gr. xapaxtnpiopés a mark- 
ing with a distinctive sign.] 

+1. Description of character; ==CHARACTER- 
IZATION 3, Obs. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recol?. Treat. 231 The Characterisme of 
an Honest man, eat B, Jonson New /nx Dram. Persone, 
The Persons of the Play, With some short characterism of 
the chief actors. 1825 Bleck. .Vag. XVIII. 178 bamfyldc 
Moore Carew, the anonymous author of characterism. 

+ 2. Characteristic quality (or qualities collec- 
tively); a CHARACTERISTIC. Cds. 

1647 TorsHELL Harmon. Bible 23 ‘The Characterismes of 
language peculiar to. .different Ages. 1677 R. Cary Chronol, 
1. 11,1, Vv. 60 Every single Year.. hath its proper Charac- 
terism. @1742 Bentley /reethinking wi. (1743) 342 Pre- 
serving this Lucanism, this characterism of an author. 1871 
Brewer Zug. Stedies (1881) 225 ‘Times .. when individual 
characterism had not yet crystallized into one dulluniformity. 

3. Representation by means of signs or characters, 
symbolization. 

1850 Leitcn tr. A/Mer’s Anc. Art § 3.1 Artistic represent- 
ation .. is a representation properly so called..and not a 
characterism like language. 

Characterist (ka réktérist). [f. CHARACTER 
sb. +-18T.] +a. One who employs magical sym- 
bols or charms; cf. CHARACTERICAL 2 (06s.).  b. 
One who depicts traits of character. 

1691 Woop Ath, Oxon. 1. 504 Some Protestants. .he there- 
fore calls.. Magi-Calvinists, Characterists, etc. 1881 Grant 
Wuite Eng, Without 6 W. ix. 205 Mr. Du Maurier, cha- 
racterist rather than caricaturist. 

Characteristic (keréktéri‘stik), a. and sd. 
Also 7 -ick, -ique. fad. Gr. xapaxtnpiotixds in 
same sense; cf. F. caractéristigue.] 

A. adj. 

1. That serves to indicate the essential quality 
or nature of persons or things; displaying charac- 
ter; distinctive; typical. Const. of: 

1665 J. Spencer Prophectes 65 The Characteristick note 
between false and true Prophets. 1762 Gipson Jv/esc. Wks. 
1814 V. 249 The characteristic letter, and the termination of 
verbs. 1793 Hotcrort Lavater’s Physiogn. xxi. 110 Fleshy 
lips, broad chin. and large ears, I believe to be character- 
istic of the Dutchman. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. iii. 83 
Shells cbaracteristic of the Triassic and Jurassic periods. 

b. Math. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Characteristic Triangle of a 
Curve, in the higher geometry, ts a rectilinear right-angled 
triangle, whose hypothenuse makes a part of the curve, not 
sensibly different from a right line. 1879 Tuomson & Tair 
Nat. Phil. I. 1. § 331 The function thus determined and 
employed to express the solution of the kinetic problem was 
called the Characteristic Function. 

2. Relating to or descriptive of character. 

1725 FI. Gatty (¢/t/e) Theophrastus, Moral Characters, 
with notes and a critical essay on Characteristic Writings. 

B. sé. 

1. A distinctive mark, trait, or feature; a dis- 
tinguishing or essential peculiarity or quality. 

1664 11. Morr AZyst. /uig. i, 2 The most obvious circum- 
stantial Characteristick of the Whore of Babylon. ane R 
Cary Chrono/. 1, 1.1. iv. 59 These numbers. .arc undoubted 
Cbaracteristiques .. serving to discriminate onc Year from 
another. 2-71 Il, Waveote Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) 265 The chapel of Lincoln’s-inn has none of the 
characteristics of that architecture. 1772 Junius Lett. 
Ixvili. 335 Superstition is certainly not the characteristic of 
this age. 1858 Doran Crt, Fools 125 It was the character- 
istic of our English kings, to be liberal to their buffoons, 
1879 Lusgock Seé. Lect. i. 9 Color, scent, and honey are thc 
three characteristics by which insects are attracted toflowers, 

+b. ? A distinctive name or appellation. Ods. 

1851 Life of Ken (1854)65311D.), [never use any characteristic 
in the prayers myself, nor am present when any is read. 

+ 2. A system of alphabetic characters; =CHa- 
RACTER 50. 4b. Obs. 2 


| 


CHARACTERIZE. 


19769 tr. Michaelis’ Opin. Lang. (1771) Introd. 6 A charac: 
teristic of easier execution. /ér/. 77 ‘The written language 
of the Chinese .. is rather a characteristic than a language. 

3. Math. The whole number in a loganthm. 
Characteristic of a cubic: the invariable an- 
harmonic 1atio of the four tangents which can be 
drawn to a plane cubic from any one of its own 
points. 

« 1727-51 in Cnamners Cyct, 1801 Ilutt0n Course Math. 
(1806) I. 156 The integral part of a logarithm, usually called 
the Index, or Characteristic. 

Cha racteri‘stical, a. and sh. arch. [f. as 
pree. + -AL.] A. adj. 

+1. Engraved or inscribed with magieal emblems. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iu. iii, tv. ti. (1651) 631 A Charace 
teristicall Scal stamped in the day and hour of Venus. 

= CHARACTERISTIC a, ¥. 

a 1628 F, Grevitce MWés. 1.(1633) 28 Who those character- 
isticall Ideas conceiues. 1749 Curstrre. Lett. I]. cevit. 292 
He applied himself to study with his characterisiical ardour, 
1826 Sco1t IWoodst. xvii, That little characteristical touch 
of vanity in his narrative. 1876 W. C. Resseia /s he the 
Man? \. 51 In his oddness a characteristical favour which 
a girl would relish. 

3. Consisting of charactcristic speeches ; 
which the speakers speak in character. 

1762 Kames Elent, Crit. (1763) II. xvi. 156 What is truly 
the most difficult, is a characteristical dialogue upon any 
philosophical subject. 

B. sb. =CHaRAactTERISTIC 5d, 1, 

1660 Ii. More JZyst. God/. vu. v. 3co The Characteristicals 
of his Person. 1681 tr. IVi//is'’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., 
Characteristicai, the notes, signs or figures belonging to a 
character. q 

Cha:racteri'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 

+1. In secret written character, in cipher. Ods. 

1643 Pryxne Rome's Alaster-p. ed. 2) 6 All the inclosed 
Letters are written Characteristically. 

2. In a characteristic manner, in a way that 
characterizes, betokens character or special quality ; 
distinctively and expressively ; typically. 

1665 Spencer Prophecies 36 (T.) The title of wise men 
seems to have been anciently the peculiar addition of pro- 
phets, and used characteristically. 1816 Keatixce 7rav. 
(1817) I. 150 Philosophers. .have, characteristically as such, 
a saying for everything. 1847 II. Matter First. impr. iii. 
The frankness struck me..as characteristically English. 

Cha:racteri‘sticalness. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality of being characteristic. 

1789 Bentuam Princ, Legisl, xvii. § 7 The punishment is 
said .. to be characteristic of the offence: Characteristical. 
ness is therefore a fourth property. 1871 Sfecta/or 22 Apr. 
475 The characteristicalness of handwritings, 


Cha racteri‘sticness. = prec. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. 1V. 165 The extreme cbaracter- 
isticness of its costume. 

Cha:racteri:zable, c. 
That may be charaeterized. 

1818 Bentuam Ch.-0f-Engtandism 196 Under one or other 
of these names will the end of the system .. be found cha. 
racterizable, s i me 

Characterization (kertktérsizé'fon).  [f. 
next ; see -ATIoN.] The action or result of cha- 
racterizing. 

+1. The marking out of the precise form of any- 
thing ; the form, mould, or stamp thus impressed. 

1570 Dee Jath Pref. 33 The Symmetrie.. Characteriza- 
tion. .of any parcell of ihe sayd body. 1667 BovLe Orig. 
Formes § Quai., Characterization or Stamp of Matter. 

2. Distinction by means of peeuliar features or 


characteristics. 

1879 De QuatreraGes Hunan Spec. 107 It is the law of 
permanent characterisation which alone permits Darwin to 
explain the filiation of groups. : 

3. Description of characteristics or essential fea- 
tures; portrayal in words. 

1814 Monthly Rev. UXXIV. 362 An impartial and a 
morally meritorious characterization are in some cases in- 
consistent. 1876 M. Arnotp Lé¢. & Dogma 98 John the 
Baptist’s characterisation of the Messiah. 1885 Cropp 
Myths §& Dr... ix. 137 Emerson’s happy characterisation of 
language as fossi! poetry and fossil history. 

4. Creation of fictitious characters. 

1866 Frtton Auc. § Mod. Gr. 1. xii. 508 A force of cha- 
racterization, worthy of the genius of Shakespeare. 1870 
Athenvum 21 May 681 Touchstone and Audrey. showing 
capital characterizations, dashingly and spiritedly painted. 
188z A. W. Ward Dickens vii. 212 That highest part of the 
novelist’s art, which we call characterisation. 

Characterize (ke 'rtktéraiz), v. Also 7 car-. 
[ad. med.L. characiérisare, ad. Gr. xapaxtypicar to 
designate by a characteristic mark, f- xepaxrnp 
Cuaracter; cf. F. caraciériser.) ; 

+1. zrans. Yo engrave, imprint. impress; to 
inscribe, write; to define in form or outline ; also 
fig. = CHARACTER v. F. Obs. - ; 

sgt [see 747, sé. below]. 1598 J. Dickessos Greene tn 
Cone. (1878) 150 Waue-tossing windes characterizing feare 
On marble furrowes of the threatfull deepe. 1611 Cokvat 
Crudities 405 With the effigies of a male lambe character. 
ized vpon her belly. 1677 Hate Prin. Orty Wan. 1. i. 60 
Sentiments characterized and engraven inthe Soul. 1811 
Pixkerton Peirad. 11. 313 A tusk of a young elephant, half 
petrified, but perfectly characterized. . 

+2. To represent, portray, figure; = CHARACTER 
Is Gs (OLE 

1646 Sirk T. Browneé Pseud. Ep. 1650) 288 Desolation pre- 
signified unto Greece. .nunterally characterized in that werd. 


in 


[f. as next + -ABLE.] 


CHARACTERIZER. 


1669 GALE Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vi. 73 Janus was caracterised, 
bifrons. 1710 SHaFtess. Charac. vi. ii. (1737) IIT. 361 
Silence shou’d be distinctly characteriz’d in Hercules. 

3. To describe or delineate the character 
peculiar qualities of (a person or thing). 

1633 T. ApAms £-x/. 2 Peter i. 10 Let me now characterize 
to you the man, in whose heart there is this assurance. 176x 
Sterne Jr, Shandy (1802) 1V. xxii. 98, I have no thoughts 
. of characterizing the militating spirits ofmy country. 1848 
Ruskin Mod, Paint, 1. u. 1. vii. 87 xote, 1 do not choose to 
use the expressions which alone could characterize it. 

b. with compl., now introduced by as. 

1626 W. Scrater L-xfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 296 This is..a 
blessed vertue: characterizing vs Gods children. 1710 
Hearne Codlect. (1886) II. 360 They are..characteriz’d 
to be Scholars, Men of Piety, 1729 Butter Sev. Wks. 
1874 II. 81 Here is a good man expressly characterized, as 
distinct from a dishonest..man. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfi... 
vi. 56 Might rather be characterized as ‘ravening wolves’, 

4. To mark or distinguish as a character does; 
to be a characteristic of. 

1744 BERKELEY Sivis § 191 What is it that characterizeth 
or differenceth the sulphurs themselves? 1798 FERRIAR 
Lilustr. Sterne iv. 139 Every disease is characterized by a 
peculiar expression of the countenance. 1828 Scotr /. AZ. 
Perth 1. 24 That excellent taste which characterises her 
writings. 1876 Green Short Hyst. vi. § 4 (1882) 298 The 
semi-serious infidelity which characterized the group of 
scholars round Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

5. To impart character to; also adso/, 

1807 Opte Lect. Art ii. (1848) 285 To leave out all that 
dignifies..all that characterises. 1850 Leitcu tr. A/idler’s 
Anc. Art § 401. 534 In the forms of the Winds. .ancient art 
displays .. its capacity for cbaracterizing with'delicacy and 
precision. 

Hence Cha‘ractcri:zed f//. a., Characteri:zing 
vol. sb. and ppl. a. 

1710 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1732) I. 196 Their Mimes or cha- 
racteriz’d Discourses were as mucb relish’d as their most 
regular Poems. 1591 FLorio Sec. Frutes Ep. Ded. 2 With 
new Caracterisings bepasting al the posts in London. 1646 
S. Botton Avraignum. Err. 353 All discriminating charac- 
terizing names..are nothing else but badges of faction. 1702 
S. Parker tr. Tully's de Fintbns 54 These Illustrations and 
Characterizings of the Forms and Essences of Things are 
call’d Definitions. 1850 Leitcn tr. Mudier’s Anc. Art § 13 
note, Exaggerated characterizing is caricature. 1870 GouL- 
BURN Cathedral Syst, i. 14 The great characterizing idea. 

Characterizer (ke ‘r&ktérai:zo1).  [f. as prec. 
+-ER1,] One who characterizes; one who describes 
or delineates character. 

1732 BERKELEY Adciphr. v. § 20 The most ingenious Cha- 
racterizer of our times. 1801 WWovthiy Alag. XI. 422 Asa 
characterizer he is inferior to our Butler. 

Cha‘racterless, cz. [f. CHaRacrer sé. + 
-LESS.J Without a character, in various senses ; 
esp. a. without distinctive feature; b. withont 
distinctive qualities of mind, without individuality ; 
ce. without (any testimony to) personal character. 

1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 1. ti.195 Mightie States cbaracter- 
lesse are grated To dustie nothing. 1830 CoLERIDGE Tadle-t. 
12 May, Shakspeare’s poetryis characterless. .it does not re- 
flect the individual Shaker ae, 1864 F. W. Ropinson Jattie 
II. 78 Who went away characterless in a world ever ready 
to believe the worst. 1885 M. Pattison Jfem. i. 49 Surely 
no boy ever reached eighteen so. .characterless as I was! 

Hence Cha‘racterlessne:ss. 

1833 CoLeripce Tadile.t. 16 Feb., Re-introducing the 
cbaracterlessness of the Greek tragedy with a chorus. 1884 
SEELEY in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 655 A sort of cosmopolitan 
characterlessness marked the nation. 

Charactery,rarely-try (ke r&ktéri; in Shak- 
spere karee’ktéri). [collective noun f. CHARACTER 
sb. ; see-ERY, and cf. Gr. xapaxtyprov. ] 

1. Expression of thought by symbols or charac- 
ters; the characters or symbols collectively. 

1598 Suaxs. Al/erry W. v.v.77 Fairies vse Flowres for 
their characterie. r60r — ¥2d. C. 11.1. 308, I will construe to 
thee, All the Charractery of my sad browes. 1818 Keats 
Endym, 1. 767 Nor mark'd with any sign or charactery. 
a 1821 — Sonn. ‘ When I have fears’, High piled books, in 
charactry, Hold like rich garners the full ripen’d grain. 
1872 Brownine Fifive cxxiil. 65 Far better.. Through rude 
charactery, than.. That lettering of your scribes! 1879 
Trencn Poems gq All o’er-writ with charactery strange. 

+ b. spec. Shorthand ; cf. CHARACTER sd. 3 b. 

1588 T. Bricut (fzt/e) Characterie, an Arte of Short, 
Swifte, and Secrete Writing. 

+ 2. Delineation of character. Ods. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recolid, Treat. 221 Drawing out the true 
lineaments of every vertue and vice... which Art they sig- 
nificantly tearmed Charactery. 

Characture, obs. form of CHARACTER sé, 

Charade (fara-d). Also 8 charrade. [a. F. 
charade (18th c.), of doubtful origin. Littré 
(Suppl.) derives from Pr. charrada long talk or 
chatter, f. charrad to chatter, babble, Norm.-Fr. 
charer (Scheler); Skeat compares Sp. charrada 
speech or action of a clown, a dance, a showy 
thing made without taste, f. caro churl, peasant.] 

A kind of riddle, in which each syllable of the 
word to be guessed, and sometimes the word itself 
also, is enigmatically described, or (more recently) 
dramatically represented (acted charade). Extended 
also to similar sportive trials of skill, as deze 
‘charades, numbered charades, etc. Also attrib. 

1776 Mrs. Boscawen in Mrs. Delany's Lett. Ser. un. Hf. 
238 Pray send me some charrades .. but I shall not guess 

them as you do. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1. 1, I back 


or 
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him at a rebus or a charade against the best rhymer in the 
kingdom. 1848 THackeray Van, Fair (1878) II. xvi. 173 
The performers disappeared to get ready for the second 
charade-tableau, /ézd. li. (1853) 428 The amiable amuse- 
ment of acting charades had come among us from France. 
1878 Geo, Eniot Coll. Breaks. P.87 The universe, I hold, is 
no charade, No acted pun, unriddled by a word, 

Charat, obs. form of CaRaT. 

Charbocie, -oncle, -okel, -ucle, -ugle, 
-ukkil, obs. ff. CaRBUNCLE. 

| Charbon (farbon). [Fr. charbon charcoal, 
carbon ; also in sense 2 below.] 

1. A small black spot or mark remaining in the 
cavity of the corner tooth of a horse after the large 
spot or mark has become obliterated. ? Ods. 

1753 in CHAMBERS Cycd. Supp. 

2. Malignant pustule; =ANTHRAX 2. 

{1834 J. M. Goon Study of Med. (ed. 4) Il. 554 Among 
the Veterinary Surgeons of France {Melanosis] has obtained 
the name of Charbon or maladie charbonneuse.] 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 193. 1884 E. R. TurNER 
in Law Times LXXVII. 310/2 The disease of which the 
calves died was anthrax or charbon. 

Charced, obs. f. CHARKED ; see CHARK v. 

+ Charche, sé. Oss. [a. OF. charche:—Ro- 
manic type ca7ca : see CARK and CHARGE.] Charge. 

1426 AUDELAY Poems 43 Thai..That have the charche of 
3oure soule in here kepyng. 1534 Hex. V/I1, Liber Regis 
(1786) p. v, Suche as shall have cbarche. .to survey the same. 


+ Charch(e, v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. charchier 
dial. var, of 4arkzer to CaRK, and in its origin a 
doublet of chargier to CHARGE.] = CHARGE v. 

1399 Lanot. Rich. Redeles in. 230 And ich man y-charchid 
to schoppe at his croune. ‘ 

Charcher, variant of KERCHER, kerchief. 

1573 G. Harvey Lefter-6&. (1884) 12, 1.. waring a charcher, 
feeling mi hed sumwhat could. 

Charcoal (t/aukdui), sb. Forms: 4-7 char- 
cole, 5 charcolle, charkole, 6 chark(e cole, 
(colle, coole), cherke cole, charecole, 7 char- 
coll, charcoale, charecoale, char-cole, char- 
coale, charr-coale, 7-8 char-coal, 7— charcoal. 
[The first element is of uncertain origin; from the 
earliest instances it appears to be char; charke, 
cherke, found from beg. of 16th c., being app. due 
to erroneous analysis of the spoken word, and 
having no independent origin or meaning, though 
afterwards (in 17th c.) used as an independent 
word. A current suggestion is that char- is an 
application of CHARE v. or 50.1, as if te772-coad, i. e. 
wood furned or converted into coal; but for this 
no actual evidence has been found. 

The name ‘coal’ itself originally meant ‘ charcoal’ (coddier 
being a ‘ charcoal-burner’), and nosatisfactory explanation 
appears of the introduction of the name charcead in the 
same sense, esp. as tbere is no contemporary reference to 
‘earth-coal’, ‘stone-coal’, ‘pit-coal’, or ‘sea-coal’ (as 
mineral coal was, for various reasons, called’, See Coat.] 

1, The black porous pulverizable substance, con- 
sisting (when pure) wholly of carbon, obtained as 
the solid residue in the imperfect combustion of 
wood, bones, and other vegetable or animal matter. 
Hence specified as zvood charcoal, vegetable char- 
coal, animal charcoal, + Pit charcoal, coke (oés.\. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 875 A cheyer by-fore be chemné, 
per charcole brenned. c1qz0 Anturs of Arth, xxxv, A 
schimnay of charcole, tochaufen the kny3te. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parzv. 69 Charcole {Pyxson charkole], carbo. 1470-1 Alen. 
Ripon (Surtees) III. 216 Ij skeppis carbonum vocatorum 
charcole. 31514 Acc. Churchw. St. Dunstan's Canteré. in 
Archzol. Cantiana XVI. 79 Item for ij quarters of chare- 
cole. 1862 Act 5 Eidrz. c. 4 § 6 Working .. of any .. Stone, 
Sea cole, stone cole, Moore cole or cherkecole. 1624 Capt. 
Saitn Virginia us. x. 85 Victuall, and some Char-coale for 
a fire. 1626 Bacon Sydva § 775 Sea-coal last longer than 
Chbar-coal; and Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great 

ieces, last longer than ordinary Char-coal. 1656 H 

Nore Exthns. Tri. 26 The fumes of Charcoale, that has 
often made men fall down dead. 1662 StiLLiNGFL. Orig. 
Sacr. u. vii. §5 A picture drawn in Charcoale. 1770 
Phil. Trans. LX. 214 The inside of all pieces of pit char- 
coal is full of cavities. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 755 Animal charcoal is a much more powerful dis- 
colouring principle than vegetable charcoal. 1864 Loner. 
Wayside Inn 119 A figure in shovel hat Drawn in charcoal 
on the wall. 1865 Jevons Coad Quest. (ed. 2) 299 Until the 
middle of the last century, however, iron was always made 
with charcoal, and a woody country was necessarily its seat. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 764 Animal charcoal especially .. 
has been much employed in the construction of filters. 

+b. =Carzon. Ods. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 1. 57 Charcoal, the base of 
animal and vegetable matters, is widely diffused. 

+c. 1 =CARBONATE. 

1790 Priesttey in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 1: I heated 
charcoal of copper in 41 ounce measures of dephlogisticated 


air. 
+2. collect. pl. in sense of 1. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxi. 135 Thre thousand 
sates of charcolys made of wilowe tree. 1493 Fest#vadi 
(W. de W. 1515) 25 A man that made charke coles in a 
wood. 1557 Ludlow Charchw. Acc. (Camden) 76 Item, for 
charke cooles. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxv. i. (1615) 
253/2 Charecoales of Brouse wood, 1610 Hottanp Camden's 
Brit. (1637) 302 Croidon. .is very well known. .for char-coles 
which the townsmen make good chaffers of. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills (1872) IMI. 111 Those glowing Char-coals. 


3. A charcoal pencil or crayon for drawing. 


CHARE. 


1688 R. HotmE Armoury ut. 144/2 Charcoals are Sallow 
Wood, or Withy Burnt and split into the form of Pencils, 
and sharpened to a Point. 

4. Short for Charcoal drawing. 

1884 American VIII. 59 A few good charcoals, but tbis 
last branch. .seems to be sadly neglected by our own artists. 

5. f/. ‘The name by which the best tin plates 
are known; these are always made by charcoal 
fires’ (Ure Dict. Arts I. 767). 

6. attrib. and Comb., as charcoal-basket, -dust, 
Sire, -man, ‘-merchant, -foultice, -powder ; char- 
coal-black, a pigment obtained from charcoal ; 
charcoal-burner, one whose occupation it is to 
make charcoal by burning wood, etc.; so char- 
coal- burning; + charcoal-collier charcoal- 
burner ; charcoal-filter, a filter in which charcoal 
is used to absorb impurities; charcoal-furnace, 
a furnace in which charcoal is made by dry distil- 
lation of wood ; charcoal-iron, iron containing a 
certain percentage of carbon; charcoal-oven= 
charcoal - furnace; charcoal-point (Ziectr.) = 
carbon-point ; see CARBON 2, 3. 

@1658 CLEVELAND Ger. Poents 11677) 15 The Green sick- 
ness of the Mind..A kind of *Charcoal Appetite. 1622 
Peacuam Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 132 Sbaddow it witb 
*Char-coale blacke. 1841 W. Spatoine /taly § Jt. Zsi. 1. 
257 A few *charcoal-burners among the brakes, 1863 
Watts Dict. Chem. I. 759 If the supply of air is limited, 
only the more volatile ingredients {of wood] burn away, 
andbe greater part of the carbon remains behind. This 
is the principle of the process of *charcoal-burning. 1636 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 78 To 
the *charcoal colliers uppon my lordes guift towardes 
the buying of their sackes 00 03 06. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s 
Chem, 1. 10x Add to it as much very dry *charcoal-dust. 
168x CHETHAM Angler's Vade-1. xxxix. § 2 (1689) 254 A 
clear *Charcoal or Wood-coal Fire. r80x N. Coxe Tour 
Monmonth, 1.3 Tintern Abby, *charcoal furnace, forges, and 
wire-works. 1858 GREENER Gunnery 166 *Charcoal iron has 
.. been the only stub twist barrels they .. have ever been 
served with. 1861 Lowd. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 The charcoal iron 
of Newland and Backbarrow, near Ulverston .. unrivalled 
inquality. 1870 Daily News 14 Apr., The rope is of char- 
coal iron, and two inches in circumference. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts WI. 895 Witb an admixture of charcoal pig-iron. 
1697 tr. C’tess D’Annoy’s Trav. (1706) 245 A hundred 
*Cbarcoal-men .. provide the Wood, which is to burn those 
that are condemned to the Fire. 1830 Scorr /vanhoe 
Introd., The..romance of Rauf Colziar, in which Charle- 
magne Is introduced as the unknown guest of a charcoal- 
man. 1781 Gipson Decé. & F. II. 30 His Father. .exercised 
the trade of a *charcoal-merchant. 1878 tr. Zéenzssen’s 
Cycl. Med. XVU. 463 In the immediate vicinity of *char- 
coal-ovens. c¢1865 LetHesy in Circ. Sc. I. 136/1 If tbe 
*charcoal-points are too close together. 1876 BArRTHOLOoW 
Mat. Med. (1879) 553 A *charcoal-poultice differs from an 
ordinary poultice in having powdered charcoal incorpo- 
rated with the mass. 188: Syd. Soc. Lex., Cataplasma 
carbonis..Tbe charcoal poultice. For correcting the foetor 
..of ill-conditioned ulcers. 1855 J. F. Jonnston Chem. 
Com. Life 1. 81 *Charcoal powder darkens..the flowers 
of the dahlia. 

Charcoal, v. ‘rans. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To mark, write, or blacken, with charcoal. 

1840 THackerRAy Paris Sk. Bk. (1867) 387 Half a lame 
couplet charcoaled on the wall. 1860 Add ¥Y. Round No. 
47. 493 Brows. .charcoaled with some black pigment. 1865 
CartyLe Fredk. Gt. IV. 178. 

2. To suffocate with the fumes of charcoal. 

1839 Dickens Nich, Nick. xxxvii, Because she wouldn’t 
shut berself up in an air-tight three-pair-of-stairs and char- 
coal herself to death. 1866 Lond. Rev. 16 June 665 The 
novelist..drowned one character, shot another, charcoaled 
a third, and in some manner got rid of the entire lot. 

Cha:reoaler. vare. [f. as prec.+-ER].] A 
charcoal-burner or -seller. 

1881 F. T. Parcrave Vitis. Eng. 44 The charcoaler’s wain. 

Chareoaly, a. zzmorous. [f. CHARCOAL+ 
-y1,]_ Like charcoal; characterized by charcoal. 

1848 B, D. WatsH A7istoph. Acharn. u. ii, My charcoally 
friend. 

+Chard!, charde. Os. An intermediate 
form between CaRD and Cyart, in the sense of 
‘card, map, chart’. 

1570-6 LAMBARDE Peramib. Kent (1826) Introd. 12 A 
Charde of the seaven sundry Kingdoms into the which this 
Realme was sometime divided. 157: Dicces Pantowt. 1. 
x. R iii, Now ye must set the three diameters .. vpon some 
charde, paper, or other playn. 1577-87 Harrison in Hodin- 
shed |, ii. 2 Dividing the latest and best chards each way 
into two equall parts, 3655 GuRnatt Chr. 77 Arnz. (1669) 
283/1 A Pilot without his Chard. 1611 Sreep //is¢. Gt. Brit, 
ix, xxiv. (1632) 1177 Throgmorton had plotted a chard of 
the Hauens and Harbours of England. 

Chard? (t[aid). [var. of Carp sJ.3 (Cf. F. 
chardon thistle.)] =Carp sb.3 Hence chard-deet. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 160 To procure the chard 
ofartichoks. 1664 — Aad. Hort, (1729) 195 Transplant the 
Beet-chard which you sowed in August, to have most ample 
Chards. 1693 — De da Quint. Compl. Gard. II. 142 Chard- 
Beets..that in the middle have a large white, and thick 
downy Cotton-like Main shoot, and that downy Cotton-like 
shoot is the true Chard used in Pottages, 1832 Veg. Swédst. 
Food 252 The footstalks and midribs of the leaves {of white 
beet] .. are stewed and eaten under the name of Swiss 
chard. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1. 372 The Chard of Artichokes, 
or the tender central leaf-stalk blanched. 

Chardecoynes, -quynce: see CHARE sé.4 

Chardon, -doon, obs. ff. CARDOoN. 

Chare, char (tJées, t{i2), sd.1_ Forms: 1 cierr, 
cirr, cerr, cyrr, 2-4 cherre, 3 chserre, chearre, 
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3-4 chere, 4-5 charre, 6-7 chair, (7 chaer, 
chewre, charr), 5- chare, 3- char; see also 
the variant Cuore. [OE. cerr, cigr7, cyrr, masc. 
z- stem :—O, Teut. type *karrz-z or *karzi-z: cf. 
CHARE v1 

(Often identified with OHG. chér, MHG, kér, Ger. kehr, 
MDnu, ér, Du. seer, masc. ; besides which there is OHG. 
chéra, MHG. kére, Ger. kehkre, MDu. and MLG. £ére, 
LG. 4&ér str. fem.; but these represent OTeut. types 
*katri-2 -02 or kaizi-z, oz, and “katrdé or *kaizd, the vowel 
of which has no connexion with that of the OE. word. No 
forms cognate to either are known outside Teutonic.) 

In modern English the ordinary form of the word from the 
13th c. onwards was char: but sense 5 is now usuall 
chare; char, chore, chewre, are dialectal ; chore also in U.S. 
On the other hand the compound, which in the 17th and 
18thc, was so commonly charewoman, chairwoman, is now 
CHARWOMAN. J 

I. Obsolete senscs: usually cher, char. 

+1. The retum or coming round again of a time ; 
hence gex. turn, occasion, time. Cds. 

(The literal sense 2 is not cited in OE.) 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 32 Et sumum cyrre [Lindisf. 
hwile gicerred} gewend andtryme bine gebrodru. ¢ 1000 
eric Gen. xxxviii. 18 Et pam cyrre heo weard mid cilde. 
c1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 214 ALrest pry. .t pam feorpan cyrre 
nigon. ¢xz205 Lav. 6844 Makeden hine pridde charre king. 
1230 Hali Metd. 23 At an chere. c2320 Sir Beues 3461 
Allas ! that ilche cherre Hii wente fro hire alto ferre. 

+2. A turning or movement back, retum, retreat ; 

Jig. (in after-char, again-char) repentance. Obs. 

¢1220 Bestiary 643 Danne he maked der-to char. a 1300 
Cursor MM. 21922 Qua-sum be-for will noght be-warr, He 
sal find ban nan efter-char. c¢cx300 in Wright Lyric P. 
xiv. 46 To late cometh the 3eyn-char. c¢1450 Loneticu 
Graa/lii. 617 So sore to-gederis they mette. .there was non 
geyn char. ‘ 

+b. Ox char: onthe turn, in the act of shutting ; 
AJAR. 

1500-20 DunBar Done ts a battell, &c. 11 The auld kene 
tegir, with his teeth on char. axsro DouGias K. Hart 
xlvi, The dure on chare it stude. 1§13— Zines un. vi. 177 
Quhill percace The pipand wynd blaw up the dur on char. 

+3. A turn or movement generally. Ods. 

¢ 1325 Body § Soul 157(M4tz.) Bote as tou bere me aboute, 
ne mizt I do the leste char. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 5172 (Trin.) 
[Abraham] drow3e his swerde priuely Pat pe childe were nat 
war Ar he had done pat char. 

+4. A turn or stroke of work; an action, deed ; 
a piece of work or business. Oés. 

c897 K. AELFRED Gregory's Past. iv. 36 Menn be bid 
abisgod..mid odrum cierrum [zv. x. cirrum]. ¢x175 Lamé. 
Hom. 137 Sulche monne be him ded .. wiken and cherres. 
¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. iVace (Rolls) 8801 Sleyght & con- 
nyng dob many a chare. ¢1450 Bh. Curtasye 96 in Babees 
Bk, (1868) 302 While pou holdes mete in mouthe, be war 
To drynke, pat is vnhonest char. 1§70 [see CHARE v.! 4]. 
160z Warner Ab, Eng. xu. xxiv. (1612) 306 This Chaer 
thus chaerd .. returnes he backe. c162z FLeTcHer Love's 
Cure i. ii, Here’s two chewres chewr'd. 1680 News /r. 
Country in Roxb. Ball, (1881) 1V. 201 How pure a Charr 
had it been then, they not one, to ten times Ten, 

II. Extant sense: now usually chare. 

5. esp. An occasional turn of work, an odd job, 
esp. of household work ; hence in A/. the household 
work of a domestic servant. (The regular phrase 
in U.S., where the word has the form CHorg, q.v.). 

c1325 Pol. Songs 541 Unnethe wolde eny don a char. 
c1410 Love Bonavent, Mirr. xiii. 32 (Gibbs MS.) Makyng 
pe beddes and suche oper chares. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Cl. 
Iv. xv. 75 The Maid that Milkes, And doe’s the meanest 
chares. 1608-11 Br. Hatt Medst. & Vows mn. (1614) 74 
Many weare Gods cloth..that never did good chare in his 
service. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 2 Cleft out Wood, carryed 
Stones, and did other odd Chairs. 1832-4 De Quincev 
Czsars Wks. IX. 49 The peasant who does the humblest 
chares. 1866 Darly Tel. 30 Jan. 5/2 The mother will be 
grey, and ‘past chares’, 188: Miss Brappon 4sff. III. 
321 Not Jess monotonous than the humblest chars. 1881 
Hoxcev Sc. § Cult. ii. 34 Mere handicrafts and chares. 

6. Comé., in sense 5, as chare-work; also char- 


Jolk, -parson on analogy of CHARWOMAN, q.v. 

1662 Futter Worthies (1840) 11. 116 Who, instead of their 
own servants, use *Chair-folk intheir houses. 4881 Gotpw. 
Situ Cowfer ii. 24 A *char-parson .. who walked sixteen 
miles every Sunday to servetwo churches. 1613 HEeywoop 
Brazen Age u. ii. Wks. 1874 111. 240 Woman..spinnes, 
Cards, and doth *chare-worke, 

Chare (tfée1), 53.2. Forms 3 chihera, 4 chere, 
5— chare ; also 6 chayer, 8 chair. [? The same 
as CHARE tuming ; cf. Sc. wyzd.] 

Local name for a narrow lane, alley, or wynd, in 
Newcastle and some neighbouring towns ; also for 
some country Janes and field tracks, e. g. the three 
which converge at Chare ends, by the landing- 
place on Holy Island. 

12.. Carta Willi de Glanavilla in Surtees Hist. Durham 
(Gateshead) Poters-chihera. a1q00 /bid. Waldeschere. 
1430 Inquest on death of R. Thornton, ibid., Pylot-chare. 
1596 Hells & fv. N.C. (1835) I. 263 In tbe lowe seller, in 
Chapmane chayer. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4293/3 A Large 
Dwelling-House in the Broad Chair in Newcastle upon 
Tyne.. will be sold. 1772 Pennant Tour Scotl. (1790) 
III. 305 The lower streets and chares or alleys are extremely 
Narrow. 1862 Smites Engineers III. 411 The queer chares 
and closes, tbe wynds and Ianes of Newcastle. 

Chare, 52.3, chariot, car: see CHar 56.2 

t+ Chare, sd.4 Obs. [a. OF. char (mod.F¥. chair) 
i=L. carn-em flesh.] 

1, Flesh, meat. (Only in French names of dishes.) 
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¢ 1450 Courses of a Meal in Q. Eliz. Acad. 92 Graunte , casional day labour in the houses of others). 


chare. 1461-83 Liber Niger Edw. FV, in Ionseh. Ord. 
(1790) 30 For his yoman .. he taketh dayly, one payne, one 
messe gros chare [efsewhere ‘gret flessh ’, * great meat’). 

2. ‘Flesh’ or pulp of fruit, as in the following : 

+ Chare de quince. QO/s. Also 5 chardecoynes, 
-qweyns, charequynses, 6 chardequynce. [F. 
*chatr de coings (OF. cootns) pulp of quinces : sce 
QuINcE.] A preserve made of the pulp of quinces. 

c 1440 Douce MS. 55 fo). 28 b, Inmaner as men seth chare 
de quincys. c1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
455 A halfe pounde of chardecoynes. 1452 Marc. Paston 
Lett, 182 1. 245, [ pray yow that ye wol send me a booke 
wyth chardeqweyns that I may have of in the monynggs, 
for tbe eyeres be nat bolsom in this town. 1469 SYouseh. 
Ord. (1790) 95 Empty pottes of grene gynger, bagges, bookes 
ofcharequynses, boxes of comfettes. /6id. 103 Charequynses, 
rolb. the boke, vs.—2¢. 10s. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bh. 
(1868) 266 Loke ye haue in all seasons butter, chese, apples, 
peres, nottes..coinpost, grene gynger and chardequynce. 

+Chare de wardon. Ots. A preserve made of 
the pulp of Warden pcars. 

axq2zz2 Dinncr to Hen. V, in Q. Eliz. Acad. 91. 1425 
15th c. Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 279) § 34 Chardewardon.— 
Take Pere Wardonys, sethe hem in Wyne or in fayre Water. 

Chare, 54.5, obs, f. CHAR 56.3 a fish. 

+ Chare, a. Ods. [App. shortened from Cuary : 
? influenced by Cure, I. cher dear.] 

1. = Cary; careful. 

3564 Brief Exam., As the prudent and chare ouerseers 
tudge. 1565 Goxpinc Ovid's Met. xiv. (1593) 336 My for- 
rest Ide, of which I am most chare. 1587 FLeminc Contx. 
Holinshed 111. 1339/1 Chare defense of faithful league. 

2. Dear. Cf. Cuary 3, CHERE. 

1583 Go.pinc Calvin on Deut. xxiii. 134 He sheweth howe 
deare and chare our soulehealth is vnto him, 

Chare, char (tfée1, tfax), v. Forms: 1 ciér- 
Tan, cerran, cyrran, 2 cherre, 2-4 cher, 3 
churre, chearre, 3-4 chere, 4 charre, 4-6 charr, 
7 (chaer, chewre), 3- chare, 4- char. [OE. 
cerran (Vesp. Ps.) W.S. cierran, cyrran:—OTent. 
type *karrjan or *karzjan, f. *karrt- *karzi, OE. 
cerre, CHARE s6!, Senses 4 and 5 are perhaps 
newly formed on the sb. 

(Often identified with OHG. chéran, chérran(:—chérjan) 
MHG. kéven, Ger. kehren, OLG. kérjan (kérén), MDu. 
kéren, Du. keeren, OF ris. kéra,with the same signification. 
But these represent an OTeut. *haixjan or “kaizjan, the 
vocalism of which is entirely different. Cf. Cuare sé.!) 


The modern form is generally chare, though char is not 
uncommon; chore and chewre are dial.} 

+1. trans. To turn; esp, to turn aside or away 
(also with 4y); to lead aside; to drive away. Odés. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. cxiiiliv] 8 He..clifu cyrred on cwicu 
swylce wateres wellan. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hom. 215 
And cher me from sunne. ¢1325 Afetr. Hom. (1862) 52 
Satenas our wai will charre. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 850 
Pe lorde hym charred to a chambre. a1400 Cov. Myst. 
(1841) 325 And chare awey the crowe. 1501 Dovucias Pad. 
Hon, 1. xix, And stand on rowme quhair better folk bene 
charrit. 1523 — Zuneis u. v. (iv) 43 As ane bull. .charris by 
the aix with his nek wyght. 1674 Rav WV. C. Was. 10 
Chare, to stop: as char the Cow, i.e. Stop or turn her. 
So 17241 in Bartey. : 

+b. Inverted constr. (=‘to turn the rain from 
her’.) Ods. rare. 

a1soo Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 142 She hadde no 
clopes to chare hir fro pe rayne. 

+2. reff. in sense of next. Ods. 

¢ 1000 Cerdmon's Satan 698 \Gr.) Cer de on bacling. cxz05 
Lav. 21266 Pis ish Childric, & gon him to charren. [¢1400 
Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym not litle, 
Braid out of batell, bound vp his wounde. } 

+3. intr. To turn; esp. to tum away or aside, 
depart; to turn back, return. Ods. Cf. Acain- 
CHARE in AGAIN- 2, 

c1000 Ags. Ps. |xix. [Ixx.} 3 Hi on hinderlincg .. cyrrad. 
c1175 Lamb, Hom. 79 Hwan ic ajen cherre. c¢1205 Lay. 
29495 And charde a3ein sone eft into Rome. aiz25 Juliana 
33 Te preo children be chearre nalden from be lahen. 21250 
Prov. JElfred 85 in O. E. Misc. 106 Eueruyches monnes 
dom to his owere dure churrep. ¢ 1250 Gen. & Ex. 2390 Or 
ic of werlde chare. ¢1375 ? Barsour St, Thkeodera 121 Scho 
».as scho mycht, did turne & chare, 

+b. To turn from one bodily state, belief, etc., 
to anothcr. Oéds. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 2260 Chear ananriht, bzt te odre chear- 
ren burh be. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 15730 
Pe ffeuere agu ful sore hym hatte; But sone he chared 
[Wace Dont cil retorne} & wel swatte. 

4. trans. To do, accomplish (a tum of work). 
arch. or Obs. 

1570 Marriage Wit & Sc, w. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 375 
This char is char'd well. 1602 [see Cuar sé! 4}. 1612 
Frercuer Two Noble K. ui, ii. 21 All's chared when he is 
gone. c1622 — Love's Cure mu. ti, Here's two chewres 
chewr'd. 1816 Scott B/. Dwarf vii, How now, ruffian, is 
thy job chared? ; 

5. intr. To do odd tums or jobs, es. of house- 
work ; to work in this way by the day, without 
continuous employment ; hence fravzs. (collog.) to 
do the cleaning work of (a house). Hence 
Charing vé/. sé. 

2732 Acc. Workhonses (ed. 2) 25 If any person shall go a 
begging, or charing..they shall be sent to Bridewell. 1810 
CoLeripce Friend (1883) 230 Him, herself, and two liule 
children, she had to maintain by washing and charing 
(uote, 1 am ignorant whether there be any classical authority 
for this word, but 1 know no other word that expresses oc- 
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s). 1826 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 111. (1863) 528 The identical lady of the 
mop, who occasionally chared at the house. 18 7 Dickens 
Pickw, (1847) 273/1 ‘ Betsy Martin .. goes out charing and 
washing, by the day’, 1864 H. Kincscey in Macm. Mag. 
Dec. 144 Look at that girl’s charing ; why I never see any- 
thing lke it, with she exception of Mrs. Chittle, who chared 
Park Villa at the end of a fortnight, nursing two. 

[Chare v., in Bailey, etc. misprint for CHAVE g.v,] 

Chare, obs. form of CHair. 

Chare = schare, cut, obs. pa. t. of SHEAR v. 

¢ 1425 WynToun Cron. vi. xiii. 160 Before be Burde.. The 
Dukis Brede pis childe pan chare. 

Charect.e, charecter, obs. ff. Carat, CHar- 
ACT, CHARACTER. 

Chare de quynce, -quynse : sec CHARE sé.4 

+Charely, adv. Obs. [f. Cutake a. + -LY4%.] 
= CHARILY ; carefully. 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. xii. (R.) Being al to ware, and to 
charely circumspecte. 1548 Upaxt, etc. Erasin, Par., Mark 
xiv. 92 Laye ye handes upon hym, and leade hym churely, 
1562 J. Hevwoov Prov. & Lpigr. (1867, 111 Thou fleest 
that vice..so charely (rise barely]. 

Charely e, obs. form of Cuanity. 

+Charet, charette. O/s. Forms: 5 char- 
rette, 5-6 charett, 5-7 charetto, (6 chear-, 
chairette), 6-7 charet, charret. [a.OF .charrette, 
(charete) wagon, cart, dim. of OF. charre Car sé.) 
(prob. of Romanic age: cf. It. and med.L. car- 
retta, Sp. and Pr. carre¢a). In mod. French char- 
relte is a two-wheeled vehicle with two shafts, 
while chariot is four-whceled. ‘This distinction may 
be historical, and may have cxisted originally in 
Eng. also ; but here, afterthe shifting of the stress 
to the first syllable, and consequent obscuration of 
the termination, charet(te and chariot were con- 
founded and treated as synonymous ; and the former 
became obsolete before the middle of the 17th c., 
though it virtually survived as a pronunciation of 
chariot till the 19th c. With six exceptions charet 
occurs uniformly in the Bible of 1611, but has been 
everywhere changed in later editions to charzot.] 

1. A wheelcd vehicle or conveyance: a. for per- 
sons or goods; acarriage, chariot, cart, wagon, etc. 

?a1400 Chester fl. u. (1847) 141 Fower charrettes came 
anon. ¢1400 Maunpbev. xxii. 241 In a Charett with 4 
Wheles..and 4 or 5 or6 of the grettest Lordes ryden aboute 
this charyot. 1494 FaBvan vu. 535 So many wedgys of golde 
as shulde charge or lade viii. charettis. 1533 CRANMNER in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 114 Il. 37 Riche charettes..furnysshed 
with diverse auncient old lades. 1406 Brysxretr Civ. Life 
100 It is harder to rule two horses to guide a coach or charret 
then one. 163x Bist 2 Aings ix. 16 So Iehu rode ina 
charet. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav, iit. §2. 7 This 
Imposter rode up and doun the Town in a triumphant 
Charret. 1654 Trapp Corn. Ps. xlv. 4 The Kings of the 
earth. .have their Charrets drawn by other horses. 

b. A war-chariot. (In biblical or classical use.) 

1535 CovERDALE Dan. xi. 40 And the kinge of the north.. 


shall come agaynst him with charettes. — Zech. vi. 2 
In the first charet were reade horse. 16x Biste £-x. xiv. 
7 Hee tooke sixe hundred chosen charets. 1650 R. GeELt 


Scrm. 8 Aug. 20 There were seen in the air.. charets and 
armed men. 1676 Hoppes /é/sad 1. 28 Arm’‘d from his 
charret to the ground leapt he. . ‘ 

2. Comb. and attrib., as charet-city, -driver, 
-horse, -wheel; charet-man, = CHARIOTEER. 

1611 Bip_e 2 Cévon. i. 14 A thousand and foure hundred 
charets, and twelue thousand horsemen, which he placed 
in the *charet-cities. 1681 Savite Tacitus’ Hist. u. xciv. 
(1591) 108 Vitellius.. builded vp stables for *charet driuers. 
161: Biste 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid houghed all the “*charet 
horses. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 A’ngs ix. 18 The *charetman 
rode to mete them. 1577 Hotinsnep Chron. I. 26/2 And 
those charetmen by exercise and custome were so cunning. 
x61x Bisce 2 Chron. xviii. 33 Hee sayd to his charetman, 
Turne thine hand. — 1 Avngs vil. 33 *Charet wheele. 

+ Cha‘reter. Ots. Forms: 7 charrettier, 
chariter. [a. OF. charetier, now charrettier, f. 
charete, charrette (prob. of Rom. age: cf. It. car- 
rettiero, Sp. carretero).] 

1. The driver of a ‘charet’; acharioteer. __ 

1610 HoLttanp Camden's Brit. 1. 60 The charrettiers 
mingled themselves with the baitel of the footmen. 1656 
Hevuin Suzv. France 14 There our chareter brought us to 
the ruines of an house. : : 

2. (A horse) that drawsa ‘charet’. rave—'. [F. 
cheval charrettier. | 

1601 F. Tate tr. Honseh. Ord. Edw. I1, $56 1876 41 
A vallet herbergeour, who sha) herberge the said horses, 
sommers, and chariters. : 

Chare Thursday, corrupt f. SHERE-THURSDAY. 

Chareuille, obs. form of CHERVIL. 

Char-folk : see CHaRE 56.! 6. 

Charge (tfaidz), 52. Also 4 charg, chaarge, 
6 chardge, 5c. chairge. [a. F. charge fem. :— 
Romanic carga, late L. carrica cf. It. cartea, Sp. 
carga), f. the vb. carricdre, cargur: see CHARGE 
v., and cf. CARK, CHARCHE 56.] 

I, A material load; that which can be borne, 
taken, or received. ; 

+1. A (material load, burden, weight. Oés. 

aiz2g Ancr. R. 140 He was bute charge—& teide uor pui 
ane clot of heui’ eorde to hire. 1297 KR. Grouc (1724) 416 
So heuy charge of wayn. ¢1330 R. Brusne Céron. 11810) 
169 So mykelle was pat barge..& so heuy of charge. 1382 
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Wvycuir 2 Avugs viii.g Fourty chamel chaargis [1388 the 
burthuns of fourtt camels). c 1400 How. Rose 1352 Of fruyt 
hadde every tree his charge. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xix. xxii, The shyp was great, fyve c. tonne to charge. 1638 
Heywoop Mise Wout. 1.1. Wks. 1874 V. 300 Having a charge 
of money about me. 1677 Moxon Avech. Exerc. 1703) 257 
This charge, or weight, will be stopped, or stayed by the 
Inverse Arches. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. Charge, 
An unweildy Ship .. is a Ship of Charge. 
[" ‘ Charge of Lead, 

1721 Baitey, A charge of Lead is 36 Pigs, each contain- 
ing six Stone wanting two Pound. 

This is merely a mistake of Bailey's for Charre of Lead, 
used in Scotland in r4th c., explained by Cowel in his /1- 
terpreter, whence it passed into succeeding Law Dicts., and 
into Kersey 1708-21. See Cuar sé.22. Bailey’s error is 
duly perpetuated in modern Dictionaries, as if charge of 
lead were a current expression. } 

2. The action of loading a vessel, etc. ? Ods. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. V///, c. 14 Any hauen, porte or rode of | 
charge or discharge. 

3. The quantity of powder, or (more loosely, 
with sportsmen, etc.) of powder and shot, with 
which a fire-arm is loaded for one discharge. 


See Burstine charge, vbl. sb. 6. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pizfo's Trav. xli. § 2. 162 Artillery, or 
Cannons of wood.. behind the which they put boxes of iron, 
that held theircharge. 1669 Sturmy AZariners Mag. u.v. 
xi. § 1.46 To tell readily how much Powder is a due Charge 
for any Piece. 1846 GrrENER Se. Guznery 327 One half of 
the musket charge will escape past the ball during its passage 
up the barrel. 1857 Livincstone 77av. xviii. 331 A single 
charge of gunpowder. 1863 Bates Nat. Asuazon II. 57 
After watching the animal for about half an hour I gave 
him a charge of shot. i 

b. So Afxing. A quantity of gunpowder or 
other explosive used in blasting. 

4. gen. The quantity of anything which a re- 
ceptacle, a piece of mechanism, etc. is fitted or 
constructed to bear, take in, or receive ; ¢.g. the 
quantity of coal which a gas-retort takes in, the 
quantity of ore, etc. put into a furnace at one 


heat, etc., etc. 

1672 Newton in Pht, Trans. VII. 5097 By that means 
the Microscope will.. bear a deeper Charge. 1712-4 Pore 
Rape Lock vy. 82 A charge of snuff the wily virgin threw. 
1832 G. Porter Porcelain §& Gl. 165 The opening through 
which the charge was introduced. 1858-75 Ure Vict, Arts 
III. 55 The charge [of lead-ore] employed varies in almost 
every establishment. In the North smaller charges are 
used than in most other localities. At Newcastle, the 
charge varies from 12 to 14 cwts. .. in Cornwall, charges of 
30 cwt. are not unfrequently worked. 1881 Raymonp A7Zixz- 
ing Gloss., Charge, the materials introduced at one time 
or one round into a furnace. ; 

5. Llectr. An accumulation of electricity in a 
Leyden jar, electric battery, etc., which may be 
again discharged. 

178z Brook in PAz?/, Trans. LX XII. 387 No glass to be 
charged, as we call it, with electricity, will bear a greater 
charge than, etc. 1885 Watson& Bursury J7ath. Th. Electr. 
I, 89 The algebraic sum of all the electricity on the sur- 
face of a conductor is called the charge on the conductor, ° 
Jig. 1858 J. Martineau Sted. Chr. 269 [They will] ac- 
cumulate fresh charges of threatening power in the intellec- 
tual atmosphere which-surrounds the church. 

6. Her. Any device ‘ charged’ or borne upon an 


escutcheon ; a bearing. 

1599 Tuynne 4 2z22adv. (1875) 15 Chaucers armes are not 
so meane, eyther for coolour, chardge, or particione as some 
will make them. 1610 Guittim /feraldry 1. ili. (1660) 52 
A Charge is that thing whatsoever that doth occupy the 
field. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. xv. 47 This to my 
Elder Brother I must yield, I have the Charge, but he hath 
all the Field. 1876 Rocx Text. Faér. vi. 56 To introduce 
many heraldic charges. _ : 

7. Farriery. A thick adhesive plaster applied 
to the body of a horse. 

1607 TopseLt Four-/. Beasts 287 Then lay on this charge 
following. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4495/4 He had, when lost, 
a hot charge laid on with Deer’s Hair on every Leg. 1831- 
72 Youatt //forse xvii. 382 A charge, or very strong adhesive 
plaster, across the haunch may be useful. /é7d. xxiii. 483 
The following mixture makes a good charge. 

II. A load of trouble, expense, responsibility, 
blame, etc. 
* of trouble. 

8. jig. A burden, load, weight (of trouble, in- 
convenience, etc.). Obs. b. concr. Anything bur- 
densome ; a source of trouble or inconvenience. 

¢1300 K. A/zs. 7292 He n'ul that youre barouns..No beore 
charge of all this. 1382 Wyctir A/aft, xx. 12 To vs, that 
han born the charge of the day and hete. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour Hijb, Which shalle be in grete charge and 
payne to gyue a good ansuere, 1509 arcLay Shy of Folys 
(1874) I. 131 Folewe vertue and leue charges mundayne. 
1713 Guardian No. 1 » 4 The charge of intelligence, the 
pain incompiling. 1850 THACKERAY Pendennts xxxi, Thank 
God..I need not be a charge on the old mother, 

* * of ¢mportance. 

+9. fg. Moral weight, importance, moment. Ods. | 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 620 Thyng that beryth more | 
effect & charge. c1qoo Maunnev, xxii. 243 Thus anon 
hathe he hasty tydynges of ony thing, that berethe charge. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 28 Occupyed in maters of charge 
and weyghty. 1598 Suaxs. Rov. & Ful. v. ii. 18 The Letter 
was not nice, but full of charge, Of deare import. 

+b. In such phrases as 7¢ 7s no charge, it is of 
no importance, it does not matter ; fo make, give, 
have no charge, to make of no account, not to 
care (const. of or with c/anse). (Cf. CHARGE v. 20.) 
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¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1940 Of pe chepe no charg. 1382 
Wvycuir A/att. xxii. 16 There is no cure, or charge, to thee 
of eny man [1388 thou chargist not of ony man]. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Sguzve's 7. 359 Dreem of which ther nys no 
charge. ¢14z0 Pallad. on Husb, 1. 744 For hay .. Make 
housyng as the list; it is noo charge [on refert]. c1440 
Hy ton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) vi, He.. makith noo 
charge what comyth of hymself. 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. iv. 
13 They retched not ne had no charge of suche goodis. 

erie JERI SY, 

10. Pecuniary burden ; expense, cost. arch. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. vi. (heading\, Ordy- 
naunces for the Kyngs Ordenarye Chargys. ¢1510 More 
De quat. Noviss. Wks. 90 ‘Thou hast lytle money & much 
charge. 1600 Hak tuyt Voy. (1810) III. 157 The Globe 
which M. Sanderson to bis very great charge hath pub- 
lished. 1653 WaLTon Axg/er iii. 79 "Tis the company and 
not the charge that makes the feast. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 265 January. .is the rich mans charge, and the 
poor mans misery. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 
I]. xlii. 114 The Profits can hardly bear the Charge. 1791 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 118 When the .. certain charge of 
the Out-fit was duly taken into consideration. 1842 Ma- 
cauLay Fredk. Gt., Ess, (1854) U1. 673/1 The whole charge 
of his kitchen was brought within the sum of two thousand 
pounds sterling a year, 1848 — //ist. Eng. I. 593 A small 
body guard of forty young men, well armed and mounted 
at their own charge, attended Monmouth. 

b. The price required or demanded for service 
rendered, or (less usually) for goods supplied. 

1848 Macautay //7st. Eng. I. 388 The charge for convey- 
ing a Single letter was twopence for eighty miles, and three- 
pence for a longerdistance. 1853 Lytton Aly Novel x. xx, 
His charges, too, are moderate, 1875 JEvons J/oney (1878) 
117 The bank is always willing to do the work for fixed low 
charges. Zod. What is the charge for admittance? He 
declined to make a charge, but left it to us to pay what we 
thought proper. 

c. ~/, Expenses: often with sense scarcely or 
not at all distinguishable from the sing. arch. 

1514 in Exg. Grids (1870) 145 Atte custages and charges 
of the seid Maister and brethern of the seid Gilde. 1593 
Suaxs. 2 Hex. VJ, 1. i. 61 Sent ouer of the King of Eng- 
lands owne proper Cost and Charges. 1653 WALTON Angler 
ii. 44 Pll bear your charges this night, and you shall beare 
mine to morrow. 1662 Gerbier Princ, 25 Builders ought 
to calculate the Charges of their designed Building. 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) VII. xvi. 12 To defray the 
charges of his funeral. 1783 Baitey, Cadet, Cadee, one 
that serves as a volunteer in the wars upon his own charges. 
1845 THackeray Cornh. to Cairo ii, A. .cathedral, built by 
the present hishop at bis own charges. 


d. Commerce. Expenses incidental upon busi- 
ness or commercial operations, especially such as 
do not come under other particular headings of 


the Profit and Less Account. 

1546 JoHNSon in Ellis Ovzg. Lett, u. 143 II. 174, I have 
allowed for freigbt and charges of the same thiether. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 17 Tolls, fees, and tariffs of charges. 
Mod. An analysis of the General Charges Account. 

+e. Zo be at charge or at charges: to undergo 
(great) expense; to bear the expense or cost. 
So also, fo be at the charge(s of. Obs. 

1542 BrinkLtow Cod, vii. (1874) 20 Nexte terme he must 
be at charge to come vp. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. ii. 256 
Tle be at Charges for a Looking-glasse. 1655-60 STANLEY 
flist. Philos, (1701) 110/2 These live sparingly, Are never at 
the charges of a Barber, Unguents, or Batbs. 1714 STEELE 
Lover i. (1723) 7 As lama young Author .. he would not 
beat that Charge. 1745 P. Tuomas Jrvl. Anson's Voy.212 
‘That the Court should be at great Charges for this Pomp. 

ll. A liability to pay money laid upon a person 
or estate. 

¢1570 THYNNE Pride & Low/, (1841) 20 To setten downe 
a bill of charge. 1641 Termes de la Ley 54 Charge is 
where a Man granteth a Rent issuing out of his ground .. 
this is called a Rent-cbarge. 1788 J. Powett Devitses (1827) 
IT. 51 ‘hey do not furnish a single case of such a charge 
failing in event by the death of the devisee in the devisor’s 
life time. 1845 M‘CuttocH Yaxation 1. iv. (1852) 109 
Whether the same proportional charge should be made on 
incomes of 100/, or 500/, a year, as on those of rooo/. or 
sooo/.? /éid.11. vii. 318 A mere charge by one government 
department against others. 1858 Lp. Sr. Leronarps Handy 
Bk. Prop. Law xxiv. 184 Limitation has..been put upon 
proceedings to recover charges on the estate. 1885 Act 48 
& 49 Vict. c. 54 § 11 Any mortgage or charge duly created 
..upon the profits of any benefice. 

**** Responsibility, care. 

12. A task or duty laid upon one ; commission, 
trust, responsibility ; an office entrusted to one. 

€ 1340 Cursor M. 20790 (Fairf.) He wille take na charge 
on him. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 393. 1475 Caxton Fason 
28 Jason thenne began to thenke on the grete honour 

charge that he hadde receyued. 1597 Hooker Ece/, 
Pol, v. \xxviii. § 2 Whose mere function or charge is 
the service of God. 1648 Mitton Jexure Kings (1650) 45 
Pastors have a dreadfull charge, not performed by a formal 
preachment twise a week. 1754 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew 
ii. 14 Your tutor..I dare say he is every way equal to such 
acharge, 1810 T, JEFFERSON +777. (1830) IV. 151 It is in- 
cumbent on those who accept great charges, to risk them- 
selves on great occasions. 1885 J/auch. Exam. 10 Jan. 5/2 
He is now obliged by ill-health to seek a less burdensome 
charge, and the living becomes vacant. [Cf. 14.] 

13. The duty or responsibility of taking care of 
(a person or thing); carc, custody, superintend- 
ence. Phrasc, 70 have, take, give (the) charge of. 

1389 in 2g. Gilds (1870) 5 He shal take p* charge al sone 
as ie is warned perof. c1q00 Destr. roy 8952 A cheftan 
with charge of hom all. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 59 A charge, 
cura. 1535 Coverpa.e /’s. xc[i}. 12 He shall geue his 
angels charge ouer the. 1611 iste Acés vill.27 An Ennuch 
..who had the charge of all her treasure. — 1 Afacc. xiv. 


CHARGE. 


42 He should take charge of the Sanctuarie. 1727 Swirt 
What passed in Lond. Wks. 1755 ILI. 1. 187 If the reverend 
Clergy showed more concern .. I charitably impute it to 
their great charge of souls. 1841 Macautay WW. Hastings, 
Ess, (1854) If. 597/1 His uncle. .determined to take charge 
of him, 1850 THackEray Pendennis |xvi, Under the charge 
of her kind. .patroness. 

b. /x charge (of) is used both actively and 
passively; ¢.g. to leave children 2 charge ofa 
nurse, or a nurse 27 charge of the children. ‘The 
latter is the more recent use; thence offices, clerk, 
curate in charge, i.e. having actually the charge or 
care (of a place, business, etc.), ‘on duty’. 70 
give (an object) zx charge (fo a person): (a.) to 
commit (it) to his care, entrust him with it; (4.) 
to give an order or command, to charge (see sense 
15, and CHARGE v. 14). Zo give (a person) 72 
charge ; to hand over to the custody of the police, 
So /o have, take in charge. 

1513 More Arch. /// (1641) 276 Forgetting nothing given 
to him in charge. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 70 Where 
is the gold I gaue in charge to thee? 1665 Mantey 
Grotius’ Low-C. Warrs 349 The Earl of Bulloin having in 
charge matters of greater concernment. 1784 Cowper 7 ask 
u. 478 The weighty terms, That he had taken in charge. 
1793 T. JEFFERSON /Vrif. (1859) IV. 51, I have it in charge 
from the President to assure the merchants. that, etc. 1835 
Marryat Fac. Faiths. i, I was now left almost altogether 
in charge of the deck. 1848 Macautay Hist. Lug. I. 440 
note, Vhe Dutch Archives. .are in the charge of gentlemen 
whose courtesy..cannot be too highly praised. 1858 Haw- 
TuoRNE /” & [t. Fons. (1872) I. 78 Having the education 
of young girls in charge. 1861 For. NiGHTINGALE Nursing 
iv. 33 No one seemed to know what it is to be ‘in charge’, 
or who was in charge. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 23 May 5/4 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre..was left..in full charge of the House. 
1885 Sir C. Burr in Law Rep., Probate, 101 The European 
-.was in charge of a duly licensed pilot. 1887 Newspr. 
The thief was promptly arrested and given in charge. 

14. A thing or person entrusted to the care or 
management of any one. sfec. The people or 
district committed to the care of a minister of 
religion, 

1530 Patscr. 157 Ve crire, a cure, a parsonage, or a 
charge. 1590 Nasue Pasguil’s A fol. 12,1 wyll not be theyr 
vpholder which lye sleeping and snorting in their charges. 
1602 Warner 4/6, Eng. xu. xxiii. (1612) 300 When Stafford 
and his double charge to Italie were come. 1606 SHaxs. 
Tr. & Cr. v. ii. 6 Dio. How now my charge? Cres. Now 
my sweet gardian. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 220 Woe 
be to that Priest.. That will not..preach his Charge among. 
1741 RicHarDson Pamela (1824) I. 69 He hoped her fair 
charge was well. 1860 Dickens Uxcomm. Trav. x. (1866) 
70 [The dog] has driven his charge away. 1872 E. Pea- 
cock Mabel Heron I. iv. 58 The Vicar .. resided on the 
latter charge. 1873 Burton //ést. Scot. V. liv. 76 Instruc- 
tions that the clergy should reside within their charges. 

+b. Term for a ‘company’ of clergy having 
the cure of souls. Ods. 

1486 Bk. St. Aléans F vija, A Dignyte of chanonys, a 
Charge of curatis. a 

***** Nandate, admonition. 

15. A precept, injunction, mandate, order. 

138. Wycuir Last Age Ch. (1840) 24 The chargis of pro- 
fetis tretynge bis matir. 1393 Gower Conf I. 193 He..yaf 
him charge, That they ne suffre..His wife to go. 1535 
Coverpate Eccées, viii. 2 When a kynge geueth a charge, 
his commaundement is mightie. 161x Bipte 2 Sam. xviii. 
5 The king gaue all the captaines charge concerning Ab- 
salom. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 324 A charge 
orcommandment. 170z Pope Sapho 119 No charge I gave 
you, and no charge could give, But this, be mindful of our 
loves, and live. 1726 Gay Fades 1. xl viii. 36. 1839 YEOWELL 
Ane. Brit. Ch, ii, (1847) 11 His parting charge. = 

b. spec. An official instruction or admonition 
given by a judge to a jury, by a bishop or arch- 
deacon to his clergy; or by a member of a pres- 
bytery or senior minister to a young minister at 
his ordination. 

1690 Lf. of Wore.s Charge 11 Sept. 1 The Charge was 
given by the Bishop himself. 1791 BosweLt Yohnson (1816) 
II. 245 Johnson .. with humourous formality gave me a 
Charge, pointing out the conduct expected from me. 1864 
Daily News 26 Mar., Irving's ‘charge’ to the young minister 
at London-wall is something almost terrible to read. 1882 
Br. Worpswortu in Public Opinion No. 1044. 395 The main 
portion of my charge .. delivered at our annual synod in 
Perth. 1888 Falkirk Mail 1 Sep. 3/5 Mr. Reid..ascended 
the pulpit and delivered the charge to the pastor and the 
congregation. Med. In his charge to the jury, the Lord 
Chief Justice said, etc. , 

e. Sc. Law. The command of the sovereign’s 
letters to perform some act, ¢.g. to enter an heir. 
Also, the messenger’s copy of service, requiring 
the person to obey this command, or generally to 
fulfil the decrees of a court of law. 

ERE Accusation. 

16. Attribution or imputation of something cul- 


pable ; accusation. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iii. in Ashm. 43, I pray God that 
this turne not me to Charge. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
D vij b, Puttyng the charge of the dede upon other. 1577 
PatEricke Gontillet’s Agst. Machiavel (1602) 318 The 
gentleman. .gave charge upon those which had taken away 
his betrothed wife. 1625 Bacon 7rxth, Ess. (Arb.) 501 
Such a Disgrace, and such an Odious Charge. 1713 STEELE 
Englishman No. 50. 324 He cannot prove these heavy 
Charges of Disloyalty._ 1777 Priesttey Aatter §& Spir. 
(1782) I. Pref. 34 The writer .. has well defended my hypo- 
thesis from the charge of infidelity. 1867 Mrs. OLipHANT 
Madonna M., iti, That such a charge was hanging over her 


CHARGE. 


head. 1880 M:Cartny Own Trmres 1V. 418 He made the 
most startling and. .the most sweeping charges. 

b. Phr. 70 day to one’s charge: to impute to 
one as a fault, charge one with, charge upon one, 

1535 CoverDALs /’s. xxxiv. (xxxv.] 11 False witnesses .. 
laye to my charge thinges that I knowe not. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear 1. ii. 139 To lay his Goatish disposition on the charge 
of a Starre. 1796 Jane Austen Pride & Prey. ii. (1813) 
172 Iwo offences..you last night laid to my charge. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel /Icron 1. v.75 Not having anything 
very serious to lay to the charge of the man hiniself._ 

@. spec. The accusation upon which a prisoner 
is brought up for trial; hence, in the slang of the 
police: A prisoner charged with an offence and 


brought up for trial. 

1859 SALa 7%. round Clock (1861) 422 One by one the 
‘charges’ were brought in..and set before him in that little 
iron-railed deck. Some were felonious charges: scowling, 
beetle-browed, under-hung charges, who had been there 
many times before, and were likely to come there many 
times again. 

III. An impetuous attack (and allied senses). 
+17. The position of a weapon ready for action, 


Cf. CHARGE uv. 21. Obs. 
1897 Suans. 2 //en. [V, ww. i. 120 Their armed Staues in 
charge, their Beauers downe. 1635 BarrieFe J/tl. Discip. 
ii. (1643) 10 The Charges of the Pike are twofold, either for 
Defence, or Offence. 1650 R. Ettosx Art. MWiltt. 1. v. (1668) 5. 
18. A“. An impetuous attack or onset; the act 
of bearing down impctuously upon the opposing 
force (see quot. 1832). Also said of the rush of a 
powerful animal, as a bull, an elephant, of a player 
at football, etc 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11.275 It chaunced certeine French 
men and Almaynes to geve such a charge and onset of the 
English hoste, that perforce they opened the Archers of the 
Princes battaile. 1579 Dicces Stratiot. 152 To abide a 
charge. 1611 Bipte 2 Wace. xi. 11 Giuing a charge vpon 
their enemies like lions. 
Knowledge great Either for Charge or for Retreat. 1776 
Gisson Dec/, & F. 1. xix. 531 The two armies rushed with 
equal fury to the charge. 1832 Aeeu/. [ustr. Cavalry wu. 
63 The Charge is that attack made with the greatest ve- 
locity and regularity possible, to break the order of the 
opposite enemy. 1855 Prescott Philip //, 1. viii. (1857) 137 
Egmont returned to the charge, but was forced back with 
greater loss than before. 1855 Tennyson (¢i¢le) Charge of 
the Lizht Brigade. 1857 HucHes Yom Brown v, The 
* Bravos" of the School-house attest the pluckiest charge of 
all that hard-fought day. 1887 Spectator 16 Apr. 532/1 
Reform meetings were dispersed by charges of Dragoons. 
b. fig.; esp. in phr. Zo return to the charge. 
1752 Jounson Kamdé/, No. 194 2 11 He returns every day 
to the charge with increase of courage. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chuz. (Hoppe) Nor, although he returned to the 
charge very often, could he obtain any useful intelligence. 
19. Afil, A signal for the attack sounded on a 


trumpet or other instrument. (Also fig.) 

1650 R. ELton Art A/slit. wn. xxiii. (1668) The several 
beats of the Drum; as first, of a Call; second, a Troop;.. 
a March; ..a Preparative; ..a Battle or Charge; .. a Re- 
treat. 1682 Otway Venice Pres. 1.i, Beats not my heart 
as’t would alarum thine [heart] To a new charge of bliss? 
1690 W. WaLKER /diomat, Anylo-Lat. 92 The trumpets on 
both sides sound the charge. 1828 Scotr F. A. Perth 
xxxiv, The pipers on both sides blew their charge. 1854 
jJ.S.C. Assotr Nafpolvon (1855) 1. xix. 311 The..proclama- 
tion rang like a trumpet charge over the hills and valleys 
of France. 


20. Comé., as charge-bearer, -bearing ; charge- 
inspector, an officer who inspects the charges 
entered in a charge-sneet ; charge-man, the leader 
of a working squad ; charge-sheet, the paper kept 
at a police-station on which are duly entered the 
names of persons brought in custody to the station, 
with the charge against them, etc.; charge-ways 
adv. (see 7), in the manner of a ‘ charge’ or horse- 


plaister. 

1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. /ntell., A German souldier was ob- 
served to kill in the field some captain or *charge-bearer 
among the Komans. 1592 Dre Comp, Rehears. in Chetham 
Mise. (1851) 1. 35, | have received..in money towards some 
of my *charges-bearing the som of, etc. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
28 July 3/1 The *charge-inspector, being trained as a 
criminal lawyer as well asa policeman. 1885 Dais/y News 
23 Oct. 6/3, I, as a “charge man, was the oldest at the 
particular hammer that I worked at. 1887 Pa// Mall G. 
19 Aug. 9/1 It was the custom for the constable to give the 
information which appears in the *charge-sheet. ¢1720 W. 
Gisson Farriers Disp. xvi.(1734) 304 Apply it *Charge-ways 
all over the part. 

Charge (tfirdz),v. Forms: 3- charge ; also 
4 cherge, scharge, 5 charg, 6- Sc. chairge. 
[a. OF. charge-r, -ter, 11th c. in Littré (= ONF. 
carguer, cargier, Pr. cargar, Sp., Pg. cargar, It. 
caricare):—L. carricare (in Jerome) to load, f. 
carr us car, wagon: cf. commiinicare to share in 


common, caballicire to ride, ete. 

(Several forms resulted in Romanic from the L. type 
carricare. When the original vb. in sense ‘load* was 
syncopated at an early period to carcére (cf. lt. caricare, 
carcare), this gave OB. karkier, charchier (cf. L. caballus 
horse, caballicare, cabalcare to ride, F. chevanucher); thence 
ME. Carx and Cnarcne. Otherwise, carricare became 
¢arrigdre, and was then syncopated to cargare, OF. car- 
guier, chargier, Eng. CHarce. After these changes had 
taken place, and the original verb had become Rommanic 
carvare, cargare, a new carricare was formed in the sense 
“to convey in a car’, ‘10 cart’, and this gave OF. careyer, 
carier, charier (cf. manus hand, manicare to handle, F. 
manier); thence Eng. Carry.)] 


1663 Butrer //ud.1. u. 158 OfF 
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I. To load; to cause to bear, hold, or receive. 

(To charge is, in sense, causal of to dear; hence in the 
passive charged with is equivalent to ‘bearing’, ‘taking’, 
or ‘ receiving * what it can bear or hold.) 

+1. trans. To place a load on or in; to load 
(e.g. a vehicle, ship, beast of burden, etc.). Also, 
in passtve;, charged with: laden with, bearing. 
Oés. exc. as merged in other senses. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 13 Me chargede bre hondret 
schippes.. Per wyb. a@xz300 Cursor A/. 8253 It was so 
cherged (z. 7. charged, karkid, karked] ilk a bogh. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 3136 Two & pyrty grete somers y. charged alle 
& some Wyp ae flour. ¢1386 Citaucer AJerch. T. 967 A 
tre, That charged was with fruyt. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 69 
Chargyn wythe byrdenys, exero. 1513 Douctas ueis xi. 
i. 11g Mak prayer and offerandis Chargeand the altaris oft 
with his awin hands. ¢1534 tr. Po/. Verg. Fug. Iist. 
(1846) I. 57 Casar, charging his shippes with a great 
number of captives. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 191 Her 
head, armes, necke, nose, eares, legs and toes, each charged 
with Amulets and Bracelets of silver. 1714 tr. Posiet's 
flist. Drugs 1. 37 Branches, charg’d with Leaves. 1853 
Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 633 ‘Ven mules charged with large 
hampers. 1854 Assotr Nafoleon (1855) II. xxxv. 655 ‘Vhe 
frigate charged with the mortal remains of Napoleon. 

+ b. ¢ransf. ‘Yo load with blows. Oés. 

1596 N ASHE Ste Walden 33 All these. .blowes where- 
with you haue charged me. 

+2. To lay or place (goods, etc.) as a load zfon ; 
to lade. Oés. 

¢1532 Lo. Berners //von 423 All iii. .. chargyd in theyr 
neckes inete ynowe & brought it to the shyp. 1539 Ac/ 31 
ten, ViIT, c. 4 There to charge and discharge the sayde 
goodes. 1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 133 They must charge 
and discharge their wares. 

Jig. 1665-9 Boye Occas. Neff. . xv. To charge no more 
upon a Day than the trouble that belongs to it. 

+3. To carry as a load or lading. Obs, rare. 

¢ 1450 .Werlin 57 Merlin hem shewde the stones that were 
grete and longe.. They..seide it was a thyuge inpossible to 
charge, they were of soche gretnesse and wight. 1660 
Burney Kepd. Adpov (1661) 98 Fear not man..thou charges 
Czsar and his Fortune. ; i 

4. To put in or on (a thing) what it can bear or 
is adapted to receive ; to cause to take or receive 
to the eatent of its capacity or requirements; to 
furnish zwzth its full complement; to fill (e.g. a 
vessel wzt/ liquor, etc.). 

In some modern phrases probably transf. from 5. 

a@1225 Ancr. R. 204 Hit is iueddred (as an arrow]; pet is, 
icharged. 1577 Nortnprooke Diving (1843) 58 A distaffe 
charged with Haxe. 1674 Ray /ron Work 126 The Fur- 
nace which is before charged with coles. a 1763 SHENSTONE 
Wks. (1764) 1. 286 The trembling tears that charge thy 
melting eyes. 1785 Cowper /asék vi. 570 Creeping vermin 
..charged perhaps with venom. 1799 G. Smitn Ladorat. 
I. g When you charge your rocket. 1823 J. Bancock Dow. 
Amusem. 20 Charging the cylinders with dry split wood. 
1855 Bain Seuses § /at. n. iv. § 26 An organ with bellows 
constantly charged. 1878 HuxLev Piéysiogr. 24 The water 
with which the rock is charged. 1884 Brownine Ferishtah 
(ed. 3) 134 The slave who charged thy pipe. 

b. Construction transposed as in 2. 

1882 Engincer 24 Feb. 133/1 These bars are cut to lengths 
and charged into a suitable furnace. 

5. spec. To put into (a fire-arm) the proper 
charge of powder and ball ; to ‘load’. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. }'/1/, c. 6 No person..shal cary..any 
crosse bowe bent, or gun charged or furnished with pouder 
fire or touch for the same. 1595 SHaks. Fon 11.1. 382 Their 
battering Canon charged to the mouthes. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. u. v. xii. § 45 When any Piece of Ordnance 
is Charged with such a Shot as will not be driven home 
unto the Powder, /did. un. v. xiii. §4 How Granadoes are 
to be Charged in a Mortar, and Fired. 1670 Nye Gunnery 
39 He should know how to charge and discharge Gunner 
like. 19709 Steete Jatler No. 82 P8 Did you charge these 
Pistols? 1803 Rees Cyc/, s.v., Engineers have contrived a 
sort of cannons which are charged by the breech. 

Jig. 1588 Suaks. LZ. Z. L. v. ii. 88 What are they, That 
charge their breath against us? 

6. Her. To place a bearing on (an escutcheon 
or another bearing). Charged with: bearing. 

1572 BossEWELL A rmorie 12 A ‘Gartiere’..maye not bee 
charged, but with floures or leaues. 1605 CamMDEN et. 
(1637) 210 Charged with a Mullet of sixe poynts. 1808 
Scott Marm. vi. xxxviii, He .. charged his old paternal 
shield With bearings won on Flodden Field. 1883 4. 6 Q. 
25 Mar. 230 John, his younger brother, should charge his 
ancestor’s crescent with another for himself. 

transf. 1708 Appison /ta/y (J.) It is a pity the obe- 
lisks in Rome had not been charged with several parts of 
the Egyptian histories. a1719 — A/edals i. 19 Nor are 
they [coins] only charged with Things but with many 
ancient Customs. 

7. To fill (any substance) wth other matter, dif- 
fused or distributed throughout it (¢.g. the air with 
vapour, water wth mineral substances, etc.). 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with: containing or 
full of (the matter specified) in a state of diffusion 
or solution. 

(1601 Hottann Pliny I. 106 The riuer Glaucus, charged 
with the riuer of Telemessus.] 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 
82 The hard waters are such as are charged with some .. 
metallic matter. 1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 371 A black 
argillaceous limestone, charged with belemnites. 1854 
Brewster More Worlds v. 103 The air may be charged.. 
with aqueous vapour. 1869 E. A. Parxes Pract. /lygiene 
(ed. 3)79 Water highly charged with calcium carbonate. 
1885 Afanch, Exam. 5 June 5/2 Old workings charged with 
foul gas. (Cf. 4.) - 

b. £éectr. To cause to receive (electric:ty); to 


| accumulate a quantity of electricity capable of | 


CHARGE. 


being again discharged in (a Leyden jar, or any 
electrified body, or an ‘accumulator’). 

1748 Frankun Lett, Wks. 1840 V. 199 The bottle being 
thereby discharged, the man would be charged. 1750 /b/d 
243 Ilow does the phial become charged (as we terni it)? 
186g Puiturs Mesuz. iii. 48 The moving clouds were highly 
charged with electricity. 1881 Six W. Tuomsoys in Mature 
No. 619. 434 One of the twenty kilogramme cells charged 
--and left with its €o candle hours’ capacity. 

8. fg. ‘Vo fill, furnish fully, render replete. 
Usually in pa. pple. charged with: = bearing. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 175 Their braines 
be not so inuch charged, neither with weight nor with 
multitude of matters. « 1680 Butirk Hem. (1759) I. 61 
The harder he charges his ead with Politics, the more it 
recoils, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps i. §15 26 Fair fronis of 
variegated mosaic, charged with wild fancies. 1850 Mrs. 
Brownine Vis. Poets 1. 246 Soft accents clear Charged with 
high meanings. 1863 Gro. I-Liot Komo/at1880 1. Introd. 
3_A face charged with memories of a keen and various 
life. x H. Pace De Quincey 1. xi. 205 ‘The stores of 
fact.. with which his memory was charged. 


II. To load heavily; to burden, put anything 
onerous, troublesome, hateful upon. 

+9. To laytoo heavy a load upon; to overload, 
burden. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cliv. (1495 705 A 
voyde thynge of codware .. and chargyth more than it 
fedith. 1481 Caxton Jyrr. 1. a. 89 The clustres of grapes 
ben so grete. .that the men ben gretly charged to bere one of 
them only vpon a colestaff. 1658 A. Fox tr. Hurts Surg. 
1, iii, 11 Charge not the wound with too much stitching. 
1671 tr, #retus’ Voy. Maurttanta 33, 1 drank five or sia 
cups of this admirable water, with which I felt my stomach 
no more charged than if I had drank but one. 1692 Lockr 
Educ. (J.) A fault in the ordinary method of education, is 
the charging of childrens memories with rules and precepts. 


b. Painting and Decorative Art. To overload. 

1762-91 H. Warro.e Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1}. 
182 His shades not charged, but helped by varnish. 1784 
J. Barry Lect. Art iii. 133 Nothing ts unskilfully charged 
for the purpose of obtaining grandeur. 

+10. To press hard; in pass. to be hard pressed. 

1375 Barsour Brace xu. 317 And thai with speris swa 
him met..That he and horss..war chargit swa ‘hat bath 
doune to the erd can ga. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 281 
The Frenche king understanding well that his men in 
Calyce were charged sore. 

t1l. fg. To burden wth sin, guilt, care, sick- 
ness, etc. Ods. 

¢ 1308 /°o/. Songs 195 Men that.. Mest i-charged beth with 
sinne. 1340 Hlamrote Pr. Cousc. 7953 Pai salle be swa hevy 
charged with syn. c13q40 Cursor A/, 24233 \Fairf) Pou 
charge pe [earlier AJSS. cark pe] no3zt sa fast wib care. 
1485 Caxton (aris & V. 31 A lytel charged in my con- 
scyence. 1523 Lp. Berners Frorss. I. xx. 28 Kyng Robert 
of Scotland .. was greatly charged with the great sickenes. 
1633 G. Hersert Semple, Sacrifice lii, Lo, here I hang, 
charg’d with a world of sinne. ‘ 

+12. To burden with expense, tribute, exactions, 
etc.; to put to expense; to be burdensome to. 
Obs. (Cf. 17, 18.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 54 Hardeknout did charge 
be lond in suilk treuwage, Pat noiber erle no barone myght 
lyue for taliage. 1375 Barsour Brave w. 344 The pouir 
folk of this cuntre Ar chargit .. Of vs, that ydill lyis her. 
1484-5 Caxton Curial 4 They knowe not of what dyspence 
they ben charged for to nourysshe them. 1596 Danetr tr. 
Comines 225 Ile had more charged his people than euer 
had any of his predecessors. 1598 SHaxs. Merry W. n. ii. 
171. 1611 Bisre 1 Jim. v. 16 Let not the Church be 
charged. 1647 CLrarennon “fist, Reb. iw. (1702 I. 250 
Charging the Wehedon by Billetting of Soldiers. 


13. To impose a duty, task, or responsibility 
upon; to burden, entrust, commission wth (0/, 


obs.). 
¢1300 Beket 836 And thu afonge the bischopriche.. That 
thu of non other thing ne scholdest icharged beo. ¢1320 
Senyn Sag. (W.) 305 He scharged hem with his message. 
€ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 9, 1 shal tel him al alonge 
all that ye have charged me of. c1ggo Cueke J/a?t. iv, 6 
He hath charged his angels with yow. 1605 SHaks. Lear 
v. iii. 163 What you haue charg’d me with, that haue I done. 
1651 Hoses Leviaté, u. xxxi. 193 Soveraigns .. need not 
be charged with the Sciences Mathematicall. 1877 BrocketT 
Cross & Cr. 482 He was .. charged with the supervision of 
all the military schools. 1881 J. C. Suairr in Academy 12 
Feb. 111 A few poets .. who are cbarged with some old 
truth to revive. . ; ; 
tb. ellipt. To commission, put in charge (or 


office). Obs. Cf. discharge. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 7202 We chargyt was for no cheftain, 
ne chosyn by hym. /éfd 8944 Sum clene prinse.. To be 
charget as cheftain. 1532 Hexvet tr. Nenophon's [fousch. 
(1768 13 Is there euer any other wyse man that ye trus! 
and charge soo moche in your busines, as ye doo your 
wyfe. 1568 Grarton Chéron. I]. 167 Then was he dis- 
charged, and Sir John Breton knigbt charged for the rest 
of the yere. ‘ 

c. refl. To charge oneself with: to take upon 
oneself the charge or responsibility of. : 

1727 ARBUTHNoT Coins (J.) He charg‘d himeelf with all 
the sea risk of such vessels. 1788 Io, AUCKLAND Corr. 
(1861) II. 89 The Venetian Ambassador has charged him. 
self with my visitors. at ; 

14. To lay a command or injunction upon; to 
command, order, enjoin; to exhort authoritatively ; 
to give charge. Const. with sf, or with clause 
introduced by ¢hat; also simply (sometimes fol- 
lowed by the exact words ol the command... 

e1325 A. FA. Adlit. P. B. 464 How be cheuetayn hym 
charged pat be kyst emed. 1303 R. Brunsg //and/. Synne 


CHARGE. 


1421 Whan he was chargede be sope to seye. c 1385 CHAUCER 
L.G. W. 940 Enyas was cbargit by Venus To fleen a-wey. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 2x8 And chargeth hem, that they ne 
flee. 14.. Epiph. (Tundale's Vis. 107) He charged hem.. 
Homward by hym they schuld repeyre. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cexlii. 277 They .. charged hym to lye still. 
1535 CovERDALE 1 Azugs xxii. 16,1 charge y® that thou 
saye no other thinge vnto me but the trueth, in the name 
of y® Lorde. 1594 MarLowe Dédo1.i, Charge him from me 
to turn his stormy powers. i 
Hold Toby, on thy life I charge thee, hold. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 200, I charg’d thee, saying: Thou shalt not eate 
thereof. 1775 SHERIDAN St. Paty. Day u. ii, Papa charged 
you to keep close tome. 1808 Scott Mars. v. vii, He had 
charged, that his array Should southward march by break 
of day. 1867 Mrs. H. Woop Orville Coll. ili. 47, I have 
strictly charged them..not to speak of this. 
Obs. 


+b. Zo charge to an answer, etc. 

1595 SHAKS. You 11. i. 15x Thou canst not (Cardinall) 
deuise a name So slight..To charge me to an answere, as 
the Pope. 1596 — Merch. V.v.i. 298 Charge vs there vpon 
intergatories, And we will answer all things faithfully. 

e. To deliver an official or formal instruction or 
exhortation to (as a judge to the jury, a bishop to 
his clergy, ete.). Also abso/. to deliver a ‘ charge’. 
Cf. CHARGE sé, 15 b. 

1618 PuLTon Statutes 172 (Act 28 Edw. JIT, 1x. mtarg.) 
No writ shal be directed to the Sheriffe to charge a Jury to 
indict any. 1856 Naz. ntelligencer 3 Nov. (Bartlett)‘ Well’, 
said the lawyer, ‘did the judge charge you’? 1870 Echo 
19 May, The Bishop of Bath and Wells charged the clergy 
of his diocese at Castle Carey, yesterday. 188: Newsfr. The 
Lord Chief Justice proceeded to charge the jury. 

absol. 1864 J. H. NEwman Afol, 244 The Bishops one 
after another began to charge against me. 

15. To lay blame upon, blame, censure ; to bring 


an accusation against, accuse. 

138. Wycur Se/. Wks. III. 344 Pei chargen hemsilf as 
ypocritis. axzqso Aut. de la Tour (1868) 61 She wende to 
have lytelyd her synne, to have charged an other. 1586 
J. Hooker Girald. Hist. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 21/2 The 
king..charged him verie deepelie and sharplie for his rash 
and hastie adventures. 16rx Biste ¥o0é i. 22 In all this Iob 
sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 1687 Asp. WAKE 
Prep. for DeathiL), 1 am so far from charging you as 
guilty in this matter, that, etc, xgax St. German's Doctor 
& Stud. 284 For trespass of Battery. .the master shall not be 
charged for his servant, unless he did it by his command- 
ment. 18:8 Cruise Digest I. 267 The husband shall be 
charged in an action of waste. 

Usual const. Zo charge (a person) with (a 


fault, crime, etc.) :=to accuse of. 

1559 J/irr. Mfag., Dk. Clarence \. 7 To charge me with 
offence. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, ui. iii. 175 Charge an 
honest Woman with picking thy pocket? x672 DryDEN 
Cong. Granada. 1v. ii, In charging your Unkindness with 
my Death. 1749 Fietpinc Tow Fones iv. xi, Thwackum, 
who was immediately charged by Mr. Blifil with the story. 
1833 Hr. Martineau 7hree Ages iil. 96 Two labourers.. 
were charged with creating a disturbance. 

+c. Former constructions. Ods. 

1568 Grarton Chrox. II. 87 Tbe French Cbronicle 
chargeth king Richard to be in great fault. 1579 FULKE 
Heskins’ Parl. 475 [He] chargeth the Papistes of wilfull 
ignorance. x605 CaMDEN Kev. (1637) 271 Charged before 
King Henry the seventh for burning the Metropolitane 
Church of Cassiles in Ireland. 1681 DrypEen Ads. & Achit. 
Introd., To charge me for not subscribing of my name. 
1709 StryPE Ann. Ref. 1. v. 91 The Bishops charged the 

rotestants to have been the propounders of the questions. 
1756 Jounson K. of Prussia Wks. IV. 550 [He] charges the 
English that they still retain it. 

16. 7o charge (a fault, etc.) a. 07, wfon, tagainst 
(a person): to lay it to his charge, impute as a fault. 

r6xr SPEED /f/7st. Gt. Brit, 1x. xvi. (1632) 836 The poynts 
of his speeches were as that fellow charged vpon him in 
open Parliament. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. v. 
11 To have all manner of evil charged on you. .falsly. 1693 
Dryven Perszus iii. (J.) Charge the crime, On native sloth, 
and negligence of time. 1738 WESLEY Psadurs (1765) No. 13. 
vii, Will they not charge my Fall on Thee? 1786 77ials 
¥. Shepherd 46 1 am perfectly innocent of the robbery 
charged against me. 1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1. (1857) 13 
The blame should rather be charged on Philip’s ministers 
than on Philip. 1875 Jowetr //ato (ed. 2) III. 333 The 
inconsistency which is charged upon us. 

+b. To impute or ascribe Zo. Ods. 

1737 Swirt Let. 22 May, I hear it [a certain poem] is 

charged to me. ; 
ec. To bring as an accusation ; to state or assert 
in an indictment, to make a count in an indict- 


ment; to make the charge (thaz). 

1785 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 38 We ought to be very 
careful not to charge what we are unable to prove. 1862 J. 
F. StepHen Defence Williams x, The second Count charged 
that Dr. Williams was Vicar of Broad Chalke. J/éid. xi, 
The fourth Count charged a publication in the Diocese of 
Salisbury. od. Newspr.(U.S.) It has been charged that 
Coleridge appropriated the ideas of Lessing. Some months 
ago a ‘Mason’, so it was charged, poisoned the archbishop 
of Quito. hy 

17. To subject or make liable (a person, estate, 
etc.) to a pecuniary obligation or liability. Const. 
with the liability; formerly Zo. 

a 1626 Bacon Use Com. Law 29 That heire. .shall becharged 
of his owne lands or goods .. for this deed of his ancestor. 
1642 Pernins Prof. Bk. i. § 1 (1642) 1 What things a man 
may grantor charge. x712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.- Wardens 
(ed. 41 50 They (certain lands].. must be charged equally 
with them [the Parish] to all the Burdens of it. 185 
Scotr Guy iW. ii, He was .. charged to make payment of 
the expenses of a long lawsuit, 1818 Cruise Digest II. 185 
H. Lawson. .charged..all his personal estate, with the pay- 
ment of his debts. 1845 M*Cutiocw 7aration 1, iv. (1852) 
138 The incomes of tbose charged..in schedules D and E. 


x60x Suaks. Twel. N.1v. i. 49 « 
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1853 Lytton My Noved II. xxv, If the Count pay the debts, 
and the lady’s fortune be only charged witb your own. 

18. Zo charge (a sum or price) : 

a. To impose as a liability or pecuniary charge 
(7 an estate or income). 

1818 Cruise Digest VI. 340 The debts were not..charged 
upon the real estate. 1845 MeCuLtocu Taxatzov1. iv. (1852) 
135, Whether it [the tax] should be charged indifferently on 
all incomes. 1874 dct 37 & 38 Vic. c. 3.§ 9 Moneys to be 
charged on the revenues of India. 

b. To impose, claim, demand, or state as the 
price or sum due for anything. 

1787 ‘G. GampBapo’ Acad. Horsem. (1809) 46, 1 myself 
saw 3s. charged in his bill for wine. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton xxviii. 376 Do you think we ought to charge two- 
pence this time? 1883 LLtovp £66 4 F7. II. 115 [The price] 
she charged for her eggs. Mod. How much do you charge 
for these? 

e. absol. To make a (pecuniary) charge. 

@ 1843 Soutuey Devil's Valk 46 If he charges at this rate 
for all things. 1867 Mrs. H. Woop Orville Coll, ix. 128, I 
could not charge. .please say no more about payment. 

d. With double object (combining 17 and 18): 
To charge a person a certain sum (for a service 
or thing sold). 

1850 Kincstey Alt, Locke x. (1876) rog Charging bis cus- 
tomers too.. high prices. 1875 Jevons Jfoney (1878) 113 
If every depositor of a pound were liable to be charged 2 per 
cent. for ligbtness. A/od. He charged me a shilling for the 
guerstion: They were charged five shillings a head for 

inner. 

19. Zo charge (a thing sold or offered for sale) : 

a. To lay the liability of payment for (a thing) 
on a person; to put as a charge ¢o or against (his 


account). 

Mod. To whom are the cigars to be charged? Charge 
these to my account (07 against me). 

b. To put a price on; to rate. 

Mod. He charges coal at 8d. a cwt. (= He charges 8d... 

for coal; cf. 18 b). 
II. To attach weight to. 

the notion of 4ad,] 

+20. To attach weight or importance to; to 
care for, regard, reck. With szegatzve, To make 
no account of, set at nought. Odés. 


a. ¢raizs. (or with obj. clause.) 

cx3z0 R. Brunne JZedit. 470 pat he nat chargeb hym self 
tospyl. 138. Wyciir Sed. Jiks. III. 350 For pei chargen 
more per owne statute..pan pei done be lawe of be gospel. 
1388 Wycuir Ge. xxv. 34 Esau. .chargide litil that he hadde 
seld the rizt of the firste gendrid child. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 
69 Chargyn or gretely sett a thynge to herte, Jezso. cx449 
Pecock Refr. 445 Nile thou [Timothy] litil charge the 
grace which is in thee. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) I. 
4560/1 They chargen more mens traditions than thy com- 
mandment. 

+b. zztv. Const. of. Odés. 

1388 Wycur AZett, xxii. 16 Thou chargist not of ony 
man. c1400 Promp. Parv. 70 Chargyn, rekkyn or yeve 
tale, curo. cx1500 Lancelot 2453 He chargit not bot ofen- 
cress and fame. 

+e. To be not (nought) to charge; to be of no 


importance, to matter not. Ods. 

138. Wycur Se/. Ws. III. 352 Dette is not to charge but 
3if it turne to goostli help. cxq40 York Myst. xx. 120 
Childre wordis are no3t to charge. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld, 12 A thyng that nought is to charge or lity]. 

IV. To attack impetuously: and senses leading 
up to it. 

{Sense 21 may be connected with 4 or 5, but the links are 
not clear; perhaps 21b is the earlier, and connected with 
14. Sense 22 is also in French, but Littré gives no clue to 
its origin. Cf. the sb. senses 17,18.) ; 

21. To place (a weapon) in position for action ; 
to ‘level’, direct the aim of. (In charge bayonets ! 
it appears to have passed into sense 22.) 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxxi.xv, My spere I charged.. 
and to this giaunt I toke my course. /id. (1845) 193 As I 
gan my grete stroke to charge. 1599 SHAKS. Much Ado 
v. i. 136, I shall meete your wit in the careere, and you 
charge it against me. 1603 Knouies //ist. Turks (J.) He 
rode up and down gallantly mounted, and cbarged and dis- 
charged his lance. 1623 BincHAm Xexofhon 116 But when 
..they..gaue a shout, and charged their pikes, the enemy. . 
fled. 
enemy's foot..stood with their pikes charged to keep us off. 
1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £, Jud. 1. lili, 266 With a 
charged Trident in his right Hand, ready to throw at Offen- 
ders. 1853 StocqueLer M7. Encycl.s.v., Charge bayonets ! 
a word a command given to infantry to advance on the 
enemy with bayonets fixed. 

transf. 824 Scott Redgauntlet viii, P. blundered into 
the middle of the apartment, with his head charged like a 
ram’s head in the act of butting. 

+b. To spur on (a war-horse) to full speed. 
+e. To direct and aim (a blow or stroke). Oés. 
cxs00 Lancelot 3398 His horss than can [=gan] he with 
his spuris charg..And in the thikest of the press is gon. 
1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 193 Thy grete stroke to 
charge. ; F 

22. To rush against or upon, with all one’s force, 
in a hostile way; to spur one’s horse against at 
full gallop; to bear down upon, make a violent 
onset on, attack or assail with impetuosity. s/. 
in military use; also said of a powerful animal 
rushing at any opponent, of playcrs at football, etc. 

1883 STANvHURST “2 xe7s 11.(Arb.) 45 With his chaapt staf 
speedelye running Strong the steed [the ‘T'rojan horse] he 
cbhargeth. 1593 SHaks. 3 /Yez. VJ, 1.1.8 Lord Clifford and 
Lord Stafford all a-brest Charg'd our maine Battailes Front. 


[A transference of 


1724 De For Mem. Cavalier, Several bodies of the | 


CHARGEABLE. 


1605 — Lear 11. i, 53 With his prepared Sword, he charges 
home My vnprouided body, latch’d mine arme. 1664 in 10¢/ 
Rep. Comm. Hist. MSS. App. 1v. 69 Col. Ludlowe with a 
regiment of Wilshire horse. .did charge and route 1400 of 
the King’s forces. 1795 Soutney Yoan of Arc vi. 583 Then 
sallying forth, With such fierce onset charged them in the 
rear. 1857 HuGues Jom Brown v, Meet them like English. 
men, you School-house boys, and Charge them home. 1870 
Bryant //ad I. vu, 223 On foot to charge the foe. 1882 
Daily News 4 Mar., The Englishmen asserting that Payne 
charged Maclagan over before he got the ball. od. The 
infuriated bull charged one of the horses. 

Jig. a 1656 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) A ij b, Constantly 
charged with furious onsets of his sharp diseases. 

b. zntr. or absol. 

1593 SHAKS. 3 Hen. VJ, 1, iv. 15 Richard cry’de, Charge, 
and giue no foot of ground. 1652 WapswortH tr. Sado- 
val’s Civ. Wars Spain 362 Hee, with five Horsemen more, 
charged into the Earl of Venavente’s troop. 1663 BuTLeR 
Hud. \. 1. 902 Through thickest of his Foes he charg'’d, 
1808 Scott A/arm. vi. xxxii, ‘Cbarge, Chester, charge ! On, 
Stanley, on!’ Were the last words of Marmion. 1855 
Prescotr Philip JJ, 1, vii. (1857) 120 Orders were then 
given to charge, and, spurring forward their horses, the 
whole column came thundering on against the enemy. 
1878 H. M. Stantey Dark Coxt. 1. 2x9 (Hoppe) As she [the 
canoe] charged up, bold and confident, propelled by the 
paddlers. 188: 77es 14 Feb. Hunting, A mob of hard- 
riding strangers charging across their fields and breaking 
through their fences. AZod. The elephant charged at the 
tree with terrific violence. 


| Chargé, and more fully Chargé d’af- 
faires (farze dafg'r). [F.; =(one) ‘charged’ or 
in charge of affairs. ] 

1. A minister who transacts diplomatic business 
at a foreign court during the temporary absence 
of the ambassador; also, the representative of a 
country at a less important foreign court, to which 
a diplomatist of higher grade is not appointed. 

ae Bancrort f7/7st. U. S. VI. 547 Garnier, French chargé 
at London. 1878 Morrey Diderot II. 111 Gunning, the 
English chargé d'affaires. 

2. gen. Man or officer in charge (for the time). 

1850 THACKERAY Pexdennis xlvi, The ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’, 
of which he acted as the editor and chargé-d’affaires during 
the temporary absence of the chief, ; 

Chargeability (tfaidzabiliti). [f. Caarcz- 
ABLE + -Oz/?ty: see -1TY.] The quality or condi- 
tion of being chargeable. 

1867 W. L. Newman in Quest. for Ref. Part. 112 There 
is nothing in the Union Chargeability Act to undo the mis- 
chief that has been done. 1886 Act 49 & 50 Vic. c. 51 Con- 
ceming the chargeability of persons born in poorhouses. 


Chargeable (tfa-1dgab’l), 2. [f CHarcr v. + 

-ABLE.} 
+I. Of the nature of a charge or burden. Obs, 
+1. Burdensome, troublesome. Qés. 

1509 Barciay Skip of Fooles (1570) 37 Labours diuers to 
chargeable of warke. a 1634 Ranpotpu Ode A. Stafford 
4 Leave the chargeable noise of this great Towne. 

+2. Weighty, grave; important. Ods, 

1494 Fasyan v1. clxv. 160 Charlys was at tbat tyme lettyd 
wih chargeable busynesse. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & JV. (1684) 
Il. 352 The judges shall in full chargeable and lamentable 
wise, charge the parties..to make true relation. 1614 
Raceicu Hist. World 11. v. vi. § 2. 619 His chargeable and 
remarkable seruice. ae ; 

+3. Involving responsibility ; responsible. Oés. 

1532 Fritu Mirror (1829) 269 A chargeable office is com- 
mitted unto thee. 1549 Lanes Serm. bef. Edw. V7, iv. 
(Arb.) 105 Supremacy [of the church]..wylbe a chargeable 
dygnitye whan accompte shal be asked of it. 

+4. Burdensome (as a tax or payment); costly, 
expensive. Oés. (Formerly the most frequent 
meaning.) 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxiv. 255 Grete taxes, costages 
and raunsonnes—whiche charges were importable and to 
chargeable. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Sav. xiii. 25 Let vs not all 
go, lest we be to chargeable vnto the. 1568 Grarron Chron. 
II. 234 Costly and chargeable apparell. 16x8-29 in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. App. 15 The Innes and Victualling- 
housesin England are more chargeble to the Travellers, then 
in other Countreys. 1660 Trial Regic. (1679) 186 That 
[royalty] was a dangerous, chargeable, and useless Office. 
1706 Estcourt Fair Examip. u. i. 20 Oxford is a charge- 
ale Place, Sir, there is no living there without it [money]. 
1796 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 417 They .. furnish 
them with every chargeable decoration. 


II. Capable of being, or liable to be, charged : 
in various senses and constructions of the verb. 
+6. Liable to be called to account, answerable, 


responsible. Ods. or arch. 

1546 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 199 Y¢ ministers of the Guyld be 
not chardgeable towardes the cure, 16x3 Sir F. Cotrinc- 
Ton in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 267 III. 109 None to speake with 
them but theyr chargable keepers. 1765 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. 1. 431 A master is .. chargeable if any of his family 
casteth any thing out of his house into the street..to the 
damage of any individual. 1845 STEPHEN Laws Eng. II. 
56 Writing signed by the party chargeable. 

6. Liable to be charged zwéth (a fault, etc.). 

1662 STiLuincrL. Orig. Sacy. ut. i. § 7 Another thing 
which is chargeable with the very same difficulty in a 
higher degree. 175x JoHNSoN Kambd, No, 172 P11 Charge- 
ahle with all the guilt and folly of their own actions. x 
Bowen Logic xiii. 424 The faults with which it is chargeable 

7. Subject to a charge, tax, or payment. 

x614 SELDEN 77tles Hon. 268 If he then had a Thane.. 
that to the King’s tax..had fiue Hydes of land chargeable. 
164: Sir T. Trevor in Rushw. /7/st. Coll. 1. (1692) I. 341 
That he the said John Hampden. .was Chargeable with the 
Money then in question. 1775 JOHNSON Zax. no Tyr. 29 


CHARGEABLENESS. 


Chargeable by English taxation. 1817 Lp. Lascettes in 
Parl. Deb, 782 A vill to make lead mines chargeable to the 
Poor Rates. 1845 M‘Cuttocnh 7i.vation 1. v. la 236 
The various duties with which it had. .becu chargeable. 

8. Liable to be made a charge or expense (¢o 


the parish, ete.). 

1646 Bury Wills (1850) 189 Widowes .. not to he such as 
are or haue bene a charge or chargeable to the said parish 
of Hartest. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 117 ? 9 When an old 
Woman begins to..grow chargeable to a Parish, she ts 
generally turned into a Witch. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Queen's 
B. Div. 359 Relief and employment of the chargeable 


poor. : 

9. Capable of being eharged as a liability, obli- 
gation, debt, fault, offence, «fon, on a person, etc. 

1654 GaTAker Disc, Afol, 47 ‘The repair of the Bodie of 
the Church were no way chargable upon the Rector. ue 
Bp. Watson Afol, Bible 271 ‘The blunder is not chargeable 
upon Matthéw. 1818 Cruise Digest I. 510 Such debts as 
are chargeable on the inheritance. 1863 W. Pritcips 
Speeches vi. 104 The same faults are chargeable on the 
leaders of all the popular movements in England. 

10. Bop to be charged ¢o an aeeount. 

1844 H. H. Witson Brit, /udia U1. 1. ix. 497 The 
halance. .unless this were also chargeable toterritory. 1884 
Sir C. Bowen in Law Rep., 13 Queen's B. Div. 85 The 
question whether extraordinary expenditure after the entry 
.. is rightly chargeable to general average. 

Cha'rgeableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or faet of being chargeable: ta. es/. 
Burdensomeness, eostliness, expense (obs.). b. The 
fact that a thing is aeeountablc, accountability. 

1647 Br. Wate ew, Whs. (1660) 6 If the chargeableness 
of that course were the hinderance. 1674 StaveLtey Kon. 
Florseleech (1769) iy The chargeableness and expensiveness 
of popery. 1682 2nd Plea Nonconforimists 29 No respect to 
his Gray Hairs, Jor] the chargeableness of a diseased Body. 
css T. H{ace] Ace. New /nvent. 11 Proving the charge- 
ableness of this evil on Lead-sheathing. 

+Cha‘rgeably, adv. Ods. [f. CHARGEABLE + 
-LY*.] Ina chargeable way (in various senses). 

1534 Act 26 //en. VI/1, c. 3 § 13 Summes. .wherwith the 
benefices..chargeably by this act, shal be sette, taxed, and 
charged. 1560 Daus tr. Slerdane’s Comin. 236 b, We haue 
ayded you chargeablye against the French kyng and the 
Turk. 1571 Ascuam Scholem, t1. (Arb.) 133 Not chargeablie 
bought by him but liberallie geuen. 1652 J. Tavtor IWés. 
ut. 31 [Flower beds] circular, triangular, quadrangular, or- 
picuier oval, and every way curiously and chargeably con- 
ceited. 

+ Cha:'rgeand, a. Oés. [see -AND.] = next. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 458 That surcharge to chargeand 
wass. 

+Chargeant, «. Ods. Also 4-5 charge- 
auntie. [a. F. chargeant charging: see -ant}, 2.] 

1. Burdensome, oncrous. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1604 Of pat chargeaunt chace pat 
were chef huntes. 1g01 Pol, Poems (1859) II. 106 And if 
freris ben combrouse, preestis ben wel more; or ellis telle. . 
Whi the toon is chargeaunt more than the tother. c¢1440 
Promp. Parv. 69 Charyawnt, onerosus. 1440 J. SHircey 
Dethe K, Yates (1818) 7 Imposicions upon his people, 
gretter and more chargeant then ever. 

2. Cookery. ? Thiek. 

c 1425 Cookery Bh. liv. (Harl, ALS. 279) Make it charge- 
aunt, and coloure it wyth safroun. /é7d. 21 Late it boyle 
wyl tille it be as chargeaunt as it may. c¢1440 Donce 
ATS. 55 fol. 67 b, Loke that be natt so chargeant butt att a 
man may powre it out of the bolle. a 1500 .Vobl/e Bk. Cookery 
(Napier 1882) 90 When it boilithe let tt not be chargant. 

Chargeant (tfaidzant), sd. [see pree.} One 
who has a eharge pon an estate ; = CHARGEE. 

1887 Scott. Leader 14 Sept. 4 Attempts todefraud the mort- 
gagees and family chargeants on their estates. ; 

+ Cha rgeantly, adv. Ods. [f. pree. adj. + 
-LY¥2]. Cookery, ? Vhiekly. 

c1425 Cookery Bk. cxiv. (Harl. ALS. 279) Draw hem 
thorw a straynoure also chargeauntly as thou my3th. 

Charged (tfaidzd), Ap/. a. [f. CHARGE v.] 

1, Loaded, laden, burdened, filled, etc. ; see the 
verb, Now esf.=‘ Charged with eleetricity’. 

c1325 &. EE, AUi#t. P. B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes be 
cheftayne he fyndelz]. ¢1450 A/erd:n 84 The lady is lefte 
charged with childe. 1588 1. Detany Roxé, Ball. (1887) VI. 
385 With charged Cannons, they laide about them then. 
1677 Moxon Mech. E-xer. (1703) 159 A piece of Timher over 
charg’d for its Bearing. @ 1716 Biackatt JV ks. (1723) 1. 82 
Going to let off a charg’d Pistol at his Breast. 1762 9 Fat- 
CONER ShAifwr. t. 665 Round the charged bowl the sailors 
form a ring. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Arts 1. 55 Connecting one 
of the wires with the outside of a charged jar. 1881 Max- 
WELL Electr. § Magn. 1. 45 Methods of insulating charged 
conductors, 

b. Painting. See CHARGE z. g b. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art iit. (1848) 131 His women in 
general are either charged and heavy... or dry and petite. 
Lbid. 134 The heavy charged style at the Farnesina. 

+ 2. Naul. In High-charged : see CARGUED. 

@ 1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval Tracts ut (1704) 357/1 Two 
manner of built ships : the one with a flush eck. .the other 
lofty and high charged, with a half-deck, forecastle, and 
copperidge-heads. 

Chargee (t/aid37"). [f. Cuarce v. or sb. +-EE; 
on analogy of morigagee.| The holder of a charge 
upon property, or of a security over a contraet. 

1884 Law Ref. 26 Chanc. Dit. 625 The chargees .. were 
entitled to a charge on go per cent. of the moneys payable 
under the contract. 1886 Law 7rmes LXXX. 166/1 The.. 
chargee intended to protect himself by a policy of tnsurance 
against the infants both dying under twenty-one. 

tChargeful, cz. Ods. [f. CHaRncE 56. + -FUL,] 

1. Onerous, burdensome ; expensive, costly. 
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¢1§29 Frit Antith, (1829) 303 Christ came to seek the 
poor and comfort them; he was not chargeful unto them. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm, Par. Acts 3b, Vhat ye may be 
hable to susteyne so chargefull an entrepryse. 1590 SHAKS. 
Com. Err, w. i. 29 Chargefull fashion. 1598 Spenser /Vés. 
(Grosart) [. 553 Less chargefull is the grosse acconipte. 

2, Full ot responsibility, responsible, grave. 

1553 Bate Vocacyon in Marl. Misc. (Malh.) 1. 342 Faith- 
ful, studiouse, and diligent tn that so chargefull a function. 
1611 Speen //ist. Gt, Brit, 1x. ix. (1632) 600 So chargefull 
an enterprize. 

Cha'rge-house. 

+1. A house for the charge of youth ; a (board- 
ing-) sehool. Ods, 

1588 Suaks. Z, LZ. L. v. i. 87 Do you not cducate youth 
at the Charg-house on the top of the Mountaine? 

2. A house or building in whieh eartridges are 
eharged and madc up. 

Chargeless (t/asdzlés., a. 
-LESS. J 

+1. Free from eharge or cost, inexpensive. Oés. 

1599 T. M[ouret] Sivhworures 71 How easie and charge- 
lesse a thing it is to keepe silkworm, 1614 Br. Hari 
Recoll. Treat. 1034 Worldlings..which could be content to 
do God chargelesse service. 1691 ‘I’. H[ALe] Acc. New /n- 
vent, 25 So certain, speedy and chargeless an E-xpedient. 
170z C. Matuer Af/agnu. Chr. vi. iii. (1852) 521 The ministers 
have, at their own united expences, employed minister to 
make a chargeless tender of preaching among them. 

2. Without a (clerieal or pastoral) charge. 

1839 CartvLe Chartism x. 185 Briefless lawyers, charge- 
less clergy. 1886 Chicago Advance 21 Oct. 665 Every 
pastorless church and chargeless pastor. 

3. Not loaded. (7are.) 

188: Mrs. H. Hunt Chiddr. Ferns. 80 In his hand he held 
his father’s chargeless pistol. 

Chargeling (t/aidglin). rare, [f. CHarcE sd, 
+-LING.| A young eharge. (a/¢rré. in quety 

1859 G. MerepitH &. Fevered I. xv. 217 At this period 
Jesuits stainp the future of their chargeling flocks, 

hargeourje, obs. form of CHARGER. 

+ Chargeous, 2. Ods. Forms: 4 charjous e, 
chargeuse, chargous, 4-6 chargeous, 6 char- 
gious. [a. AF. chargeous, -jous =OF. chargeus:— 
Kom, type *cargoso, {. carga charge: see -ovs.] 

1. Of the nature of a load; onerous, heavy. 

1382 Wyeiir Prov. xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and charious 
is the grauel. 

2. Burdensome ; expensive, eostly ; troublesome. 

138. Wycuir Sed. Wks. III. 346 Alle pes olde ordris, ben 
chargious to pe Chirche. 1382 — 2 Cor. xi. 9 Whenne I 
was anentis 3ou, and nedide, I was chargeous to no man. 
¢1386 CHaucer Jfelib, » 277 (Harl. MS.) Ful chargeous 
(v. ». chargeaunt, -geant] and ful anoyous for to hiere. 1540 
Etyot /mage Gov. (1556) 113 Indaliaunce and bankettynge 
.. and other chargious solasyng. @1563 Bate Sed. Wks. 
(1849) 105 He [St. Paul] was not chargeous unto them. 

Charger! (t{a-1dza1). Forms: 4,5 chargeour(e, 
5 charyowre, charyooure, charioure, chargi- 
our, chargour, chargere, 5- charger. [ME. 
chargeour may teprescnt an AF. chargeour, that 
whieh loads; or it may be ad. OF. *chargeorr, 
on L. type *carrécalorium, utensil for loading.] 

1, A large plate or flat dish for carrying a large 
joint of meat ; a platter. 

c1305 Leg. Rood (1871) 136, 1 was pat cheef chargeour, 
I bar flesch for folkes feste. ?a1g00 Alorte Arth. 185 
Grett swannes fulle swythe in silveryne chargeours. c¢ 1420 
Liber Cocornm (1862) 21 Lay pe hare in charioure. 1422 
LE. Wills (1882) 49, 1j chargours of seluer. 1500 Ortns 
Voc. in Promp. Parv. 70 Laux, latus discns, a charger. 
1g1z Act 4 fen. VIII, c. 7 § 7 Workmanship of Tin 
or Pewter .. in Platters, Chargers, Dishes, Saucers. 1535 
CoverpaLe 1 Atugs vii. 50 Flat peces, charges, basens, 
spones, and censours of pure golde. 1611 Bisre Jatt, 
xiv. 8 Giue me heere Iohn Baptists head in a charger 
{Wyev. disch, Tixpate and Genev. platter, Rheur. dish; 
cf. Mark vi, 25 Wve. disch, Tinpate, Genez., and 1611 
charger, A/ee. platter]. 1641 Mitton Ausmady, Wks. 1738 
I. ro2 Why do not those goodly Flanks and Briskets march 
up in your stately chargers? 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Bee, Placing a large Pewter Charger or Platter, under the 
Cluster of Bees, 1848 Macautay ffist, Eug. 1. 113 Silver 
chargers and christening bowls. 

2. a. ?A large soup-plate or vessel for liquids. 
b. A large flat vessel for the wort in brewing. 


te. See quot. 1496. 

1496 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotd. 1, 293 Item for ij dowbill 
platis of quhit irne to be gun chargeouris. 1766 Anéig. in 
Ann, Reg. (1766) 147/1 A charger full of wine, which he 
holds with both his hands. 1816 Scott O/d Afort. viii, An 
immense charger of broth. 1880 Act 43 & 44 Vict. c. 24 
§ 25 Fermenting backs and wash chargers. 

Charger ®.[f.CHarcev.+-ER!: ef. F.chargeur.] 

+1. One who loads. Ods. 


“3 Cath. Angl. 59 A Chargere, onerator, sarcinator. 
+ 2. One who makes a charge. an accuser. Ods. 

1513-75 Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 18 In presence of the .. 
chargeris, viz. bischopis, preistis, blak freris and grey. 1700 
in Col Rec. Penn. 1. 602 Hee desired y~ charge might be 
exhibited agt him in writing under y¢ charger’s hand. 

3. Sc. Law. One in whose favour a deeree sus- 
pended is pronounced. 

1747 Act 20 Geo. If, c. 50 § 13 No Superior shall be 
obliged to give Obedience to such Charge, unless the 
Charger at the same Time shall pay or tender to him such 
Fees or Casualties. 1754 Erskine /’riuc Sc. Law 1809) 
482 A charger, who .. wants dispatch, may .. apply to the 
Court. 

4. One who has a charge on an estate or revenue. 


[f. CuarcE 5d, + 


CHARINESS. 


1869 Act 32 4 33 Vict. c. 116 § 5 The charger shall .. pay 
or tender to such superior such duties or casualties as he is 
by law entitled to receive. 1887 Pall A/all G. 14 Oct. 6/2 
As long as he remained a charger on the estate. 

5. A horse ridden in eharging the cnemy; that 
ridden by an offieer in the field or in action. 

(r71z Mottrux Don Quix, 1V. 1248 |The Knight of the 
White Se mounted his Charging-Horse, and 
leaving the City that very Day, posted homewards. 
(Some later edd. have charger.) 1762 SMOLLETT Sir 
Lancel, Greaves 1, viii, That elegant charger who ex- 
celled him as much .. as his rider Vimothy was outshone 
Dy his..master. 1788 Gispon Decl. & F. (1846) VI. 25 ‘The 
chargers saddled .. were embarked in the flat palanders; 
and the knights stood by the side of their horses. 1801 
Campsect //ohenlinden iit, Furious every charger neighed. 
1808 Scott A/arm. v. xii, They reached the hall-door and 
the charger stood near. 1818 Topp, Charger, the horse of 
a military officer; ‘a charging horse’. 1897 Field Exerc. 
Infantry 413 Vhe embarkation of the Officers’ chargers. 

. An applianee for eharging. 

a3 ALilit. & Sea Dict. (ed. 4) Chareers are either Banda- 
leers or Flasks that contain the Powder. 1874 Ksicut Dict. 
Mech., Charge, a device for dropping into the bore of a 
fowling-piece from a shot-belt or polch a gaged quantity of 
shot. 1881 Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Charger (Cornw.:, an 
implement for charging horizontal bore-holes for blasting. 

Chargeuse, variant of CuatcEuts. Ods. 

Charging (tfaudgin), vd/. sd. The action of 
the verb CHARGE, in various senscs. 

1568 GraFton Chron. 11. 247 Charging and lading of Wag- 

ons. 1570 Act 13 “Luiz. c. 20 § 1 All Chargings of such 

Senefices..with any Pension. c¢ 1610 Raeicn Let. Prince 
Vales in Ret, (1868) cxlv, The high charging of ships .. 
hrings many ill qualities. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Nava/ 
Tracts 11.(1704) 344/1 They [the guns] are easier in Charg- 
ing. 1748 Fraxxun Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 198 We are of 
Opinion, that there is really no more electrical fire in the 
phial after what is called its charging, than before, nor less 
after its discharging. 1784 J. Barry Lect, Art vi.(1848) 223 
A greater degree of pastosity, or charging of colour, on those 
parts. 1885 Pad/ Mall GC. 2 Jan. 10/1 The car..can be run 
for two hours with one charging of the accuniulators. 1887 
Ibid, 14 Nov. 3/2 The wild charging goes on. 

Comb. + Charging-horse = CHARGER §, q. Vv. 

1695 Luttrevt Brief Rel. (1857) L11.507. 15 charging horses 
embarqued at Deptford. 1712-1818 in CulArGER 5. 

Charging, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That eharges ; in various senses of the verb. 

1576 A. Hatt Acc. Quarrel (1815) 21 The Mayor, with 
charging wordes, commaunded him. 1886 Darly News 
8 Sept. 6/1 The 3-cell battery givesa light equal to 25 candles 
immediately after removal from the charging source. 

2. Charging-order an order from a judge bind- 
ing the stocks or funds of a judgement debtor with 
the judgement debt. 

188: Zysnes 14 Apr. 10/4 That instead of a conveyance and 
mortgage, there should be substituted a simple charging- 
order, which should be free of stamp duty. : 

Chargiour, -gour, obs. ff. CHARGER. 

Chargious, -gous, var. of CHarcgEous. Ods. 

+ Charientism. 0Ods. [ad. L. charientismus, 
a. Gr. xapteyriapés graccfulness of style, expression 
of an unpleasant thing in an agreeable manner ; ef. 
F. charientisme.] (See quots.) 

11589 Puttenuam ug. Joeste (Arh.) 201 The Greeks call 
it charientismus.] 1709 Brit, A pollo 11. No. 19. 1/1 A Chari- 
entism is that Species of an Irony, which couches a Dis- 
agreeable Sense under Agreeable Expressions. 

Charily (tfé-rili’, a/v. Forms: 6 charely, 
-lye, charilie, -lye, charyly, 6- charily. [f. 
CHARY +-LY2.] In a chary manner; carefully ; 
eautiously ; warily, cireumspeetly ; with preserving 
or saving care ; sparingly. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm, Tint, 1001/1 Let vs beware wee 
always walkecharily. 158z Breton Comparisonin Lleliconia 
(2815) I. 118 Socharyly keep a faithfull friend. 1583 Staxy- 
Hurst nets 11. (Arb.)72 This Polydor. .Too King Treicius 
Was sent, to be charelye noozeld. r60x Hotiaxn Pliny 
[1. 603 Many broken pieces of one cup which he caused to 
be gathered together full charily. 1640 Brome Jae 
Gard, Ww. vi. Wks. 1873 IIT. 188 Set mee charily in my sickly 
chaire. 1692 tr. Sa//ust 126 Thy life was robb'd untimely. . 
by him whom it behov'd most charily to have presery’d it. 
1799 Soutuey Lug. Eclogues vii, There’s not a testy Squire 
preserves his game More charily than [. J/o¢, One must 
walk charily there. A nian who gives charily to any bene- 
volent object. 

Chariness (tfé-rines), [f Cuany + -NEss.] 

1. The quality of being ehary; caution; seru- 
pulous care; heedfulness, cireumspcetness ; sparing- 


ness. 

1571 Gotpixc Calvin on Ps. lix. 6 Hee commendeth. his 
peculiar charines which hee beareth towards his children. 
1592 GREENE Drsput. 28 Nor doo their charinesse for a 
moneth, warrant their chastitie for euer. a@ 1600 Hooker 
Serm, Faith in Eccl. Pol. (1617) 91 It behoueth vs with so 
much the greater charinesse to wade through it, taking 
special heed both what we build, and whereon we build. 
1681 Manton Serm, 7's. cxix. 2 Wks. VI. 19 Keeping the 
word relates to our chariness and tenderness of it, when we 
are as chary of the word as a man would be of a precious 
jewel. 1849 Ronertson Ser. Ser. 1. iti, There was no 
fastidious over-refined chariness in the use of that name. 

+2. One's earefulness of anything, earefully pre- 


served statc, serupulous integrity. Ods. 

1598 Suaks. Jerry "11. i. 102, I wil consent to act any 
villany against him, that may not sully the charinesse of our 
honesty, 1794 Gopwin Cal. ui tliams 250 To preserve, 
however, the chariness of their reputation. 

Charing, 7/. 56. : see CHARE v1 5, 


CHARIOT. 


Chariot (t{e'rist}. Forms: 4-5 charyot, (4 
schariot), 4-6 chariotte, 5 chariett(e, (schary- 
ette), charyett, charyott, chariet, chareot, 6 
charryet, 7charriot, 4- chariot. [a. OF. chariot 
(13th c. in Littré), angm. of char Car. Since the 
17th c. chariot has also taken the place of CHARET, 
the two having been confused in English, though 
in F. chariot and charrette are quite distinct, the 
former being generally 4-wheeled, the latter 2- 
wheeled ; cf. Littré’s 13th c. quot. : 

Hallage pour cheriot quatre sols, pour charete deux.] 

1. A wheeled vehicle, coach, or conveyance. 

a. A vehicle for the conveyance ot goods; a 
cart or wagon. Oés. 

c13z5 £. &. Adlit, P. B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes pe 
cheftayne he findez. ¢1380 Sir Feruizb. 4201 To charyotes 
pey drowen pe grete bales. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. 
ll. V. (1495) 32 In a charyot is moche thynge caryed at ones, 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxli.271 Other Iewelles as many 
as vill charyettes my3t carye. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 426, 
x. or xii. Chariots laden with victuall and Artillery. 1693 
-Ven. Count Teckely 1v. 59 The Regiment of Dragoons of 
Buquoi, which convey’d 200 Chariots of Provisions. 

b. A stately vehicle for the conveyance of per- 
sons; a triumphal car, a car of state, or a carriage 
for private use. Now chiefly foet., and applied fg. 
to the car in which the sun, moon, night, etc., are 


represented as pursuing their course. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Soeth. 11. iv. 39 Whan phebus be sonne by- 
gynnep to spreden his clereness with rosene chariettes. 138. 
Wyceiir Hs. (1880) 330 If iche lord of ynglond and his 
wiif haden two schariotis to lede hem. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 341 Pe firste pat brou3te chariot [gvadrigas] in 
to Grees. 1483 Caxton Cato Bj, Beyng wythin hys charyot 
of worshyp. 1601 SHaks. Jud. C. 1.1.48 And when you saw 
bis Chariot but appeare, Haue you not made an Vniuersall 
shout? 1752 Hume &ss. § Treat. (1777) I.go Nero had tbe 
same vanity in driving a chariot. 1827 PotLok Course 
7. vi, Chariot reined by awkward charioteer. 1883 Lioyp 
Ebb & Fi. 11. 279 Like tbe sun’s chariot at mid-day. 

e. A car or vehicle used in ancient warfare. 

1s8x Marsecx Bk. of Notes 163 A Chariot was a certeine 
Engine of warre, made with long and sharpe pikes of yron, 
set in the forefront. 1611 BisLe Ps. xlvi. 9 He burneth the 
chariot in the fire. 1675 Hosses //ouzer 62 Idomeneus slew 
Phzstus with a thrust, As up into his charriot he went. 
1839 THirtwAtt Greece VI. 221 The operations of the 
chariots did not extend much farther on this side. 1860 
Pusey Alin. Proph. 3384 Assyrian sculptures attest how 
greatly their pride lay in their chariots. 

d. spec. Applied in 18thc. toa light four-wheeled 
carriage with only back seats, and differing from 
the post-chaise in having a coach-box. Chariot- 
and-four: one drawn by four horses. 

1661 Pepys Diary 29 May, We had great sport to try who 
should drive fastest, Sir W. Butten’s coach, or Sir W. Penn's 
chariot, they having four, and we two horses. 1673 Lb. 
PotwartH in Lauderd. Papers (1885) III. xli. 69 A hand- 
some chariot will doe well anuffe, but nou I think on it wee 
will be for the most part three togither, and by any means 
a coach must be gott. 1716-8 Lavy M.W. Montacue Ze#?é. 
I. xxxi. 108, I went. .the other day all round the town in an 
open gilt chariot. 1794 W. FeLton Carriages (1801) I. 8 
There is no Carriage looks better than a genteel Chariot. 
Tbid, Il. 51. 1833 Act 3 & 4 Will. [V,c 46 § 113 To license 
.. hackney coaches, landaus, chariots, or other carriages 
for hire. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick. xxx, He might have 
been rolling at tbat moment in his chariot-and-four, 

+2. fig. Vehicle. Obs. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 151 There is a pipe 
that passeth from the middle ventricle to the last, which is 
as it were the chariot of the spirite, to passe from one to 
another. 1605 Timme Querséz. 11. 144 Consider of the blood 
. how in the same the whaye is as a chariot or mediator. 
1678 CupwortH /xztel/, Syst, 791 These Philosophers gener- 
ally conceived the Humane Soul..to have had a Lucid 
and Etherial Body..as its Chariot or Vehicle. 

+3. The asterism of the Wain or Plough, form- 
ing part of the Great Bear; also some asterism 


near the South Pole. Oés. 

1555 Even Decades W. ind. (Arb.) 218 When the starres 
whiche are cauled the wardens of the north starre are vnder 
the chariotte. /é/d. 280 We saw also syxe cleare bryght 
and great starres verye lowe aboue the sea.. We iudged 
them to bee the chariotte or wayne of the south. 

4. Watchmaking. \n cylinder watches, a small 
plate for the bearing of the foot-pivot of the 


cylinder. 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. so Slight alterations in 
the intersection of the cylinder and escape wheel are made 
by shifting the chariot. 

5. Comb., chiefly attrib., as chartot-course, -driver 
-(ing), -horse, -match, -pole, -race, -racer (-ing), 
-service, -shape, -shell, -side, -way, -wheel; chariot- 
breaking, -like, adjs.; chariot-man, a driver of a 
chariot; chariot-service, the management of war 


chariots. 

a1811 R. CumBerLanp tr. Clouds in T. Mitchell Arvistoph. 
(1822) II. 136 Hard-hearted, *chariot-breaking fates! 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 400 Circus of Cara- 
calla .. is a very well-preserved specimen of the ancient- 
*chariot-course. 1769 Gotpsm. //rst. Rome (1786) II. 224 
*Chariot-driving was his favourite pursuit. 1610 HoLLanp 
Camden's Brit. \ 29 The *chariot-guiders in the meane 
time depart a little out of the medly. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P.R.xvut. xli.(1495)802 *Charyotte horse were ordeyned 
and halowed to the sonne. 1685 H. More /élustration 80 
This isa *Chariot-like Throne, as that a Throne-like Chariot. 
1725-8 YounG Saz. i. 124 (Jod.) *Chariot-like, I kindle as I 
run. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 175 A *Chariote 
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man ought rather to knowe howe to guide his Carte in 
driuing, than te drawe it himselfe. 161x Biste 2 AZacc, ix. 
4. 1647 R. Stapytton Yuvenal 12 Having spent all the 
estate..in horse-races and *chariot-matches. c17z0 Prior 
Flies, A fly upon the *chariot pole. 1769 Gotpsm. Hés?. 
Rome (1786) 11. 224 He never missed the circus, when 

“chariot-races were to be exhibited there. 1839 THIRLWALL 
Greece I. 425 Having gained a victory in the Olympic 
chariot-race. 1696 CrEEcH A/azzzdins iv. 2 (Jod.) *Chariot- 
racer. 1647 N. Bacon //ist. Disc. i. 2 Where the people 
-. had obtained such exquisite perfection in *Chariot- 
service, 1875 B. Tavtor Fazst u. iii, In Venus’ *chariot- 
shell, with hues of morn, Comes Galatea. 1751 Smot- 
Lett Per. Pic. (1779) IIL. lxxxi. 231 A man riding by the 
*chariot-side. 1870 Bryant //iad I. vu. 228 An ample 
*chariot-way. 1601 SuHaks. Jxé. C. 1. i. 39 What Tributaries 
follow him to Rome, To grace in Captiue bonds his *Chariot 
Wheeles? 1860 Pusey A/ix. Proph. 386 The chariot-wheels 
quiver in the rapid onset. 

Chariot (tfxrist), v. [f. prec. sb.: OF, had 
chareter i same senses. ] 

1. ¢vans. To carry or convey in a chariot: also 
jig. MWence Cha:rioted A//. a. 

_@16s9 R. Lovepay Lef#z. (1663) 48 Our thoughts are char- 
riotted .. to the furthest parts of the world. 167x Mitton 
Samson 27 As in a fiery column charioting His god-like 
presence, 179x Cowrer Odyss. xvu. 596 Bright-charioted 
Aurora, 1819 SHettey Ode West Wind, O thou Who 
chariotest to their dark wintry bed The winged seeds. 
1864 Tennyson Boadicea 3 Standing loftily charioted. 

2. zntz. or absol. To drive or ride in a chariot. 

1627 FELTHAM Xesolves 1. xlviii. Wks. (1677) 76 The Golden 
Sun Chariots thorow the rounding Sky. x821 Keats Lamia 
217 Charioting foremost in the envious race. 1845-6 Trexcu 
Ffuis, Lect. vi, (ed. 3) 246 The charioteer charioting, and not 
dragged in the dust and mire at the heels of his horses, 

Chariotee (tferidt7). [f CHartor sé] A 
light pleasure chariot, with four wheels and two 
seats, covered by a calash-top. 

1864 in WessTER. ’ a. 

Charioteer (tfz:ridtiv1), 56. Forms: 4 chari- 
etere, charyeter, chariatour, 5 charyetter, 7 
charioter, 7~ charioteer. [app. a mixed form 
f, OF. charitoteur, and OF. charetier (whence 
CHARETER).] The driver of a chariot or car. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Al. 21287 (Trin.) pe charietere [{v.7. carter) is 
ihesu crist. 1382 Wycuir 1 A?ngs xxii. 34 And he seide to 
hys charyeter, Turn thin hond. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 1V. 383 The chariatour herde pat. 1621 G. SANpDys 
Ovid's Met. 1. (1626) 29 With hands that cannot erre Hurls 
lightning at the audacious Charioter. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
vi. 390 On a heap Chariot and charioteer lay overturned. 
1859 Lewin /uvas. Brit. 45 The horsemen and charioteers 
of the Britons.. poured such a shower of javelins upon the 
Roman galleys. 

Charioteer, v. Alsog-ier. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To act as charioteer ; to guide or manage 
a chariot or car; to drive. 

1802 SoutHey Ode Astronomy (D.), To charioteer with 
wings on higb, And to rein-in the Tempests of tbe sky. 
x8xz Byron Ch. Har. App. Wks. (1846) 761/1 Whom I saw 
charioteering over the French flag. 

2. trans. To drive (a chariot or vehicle), 

1883 Leisure Hour 145/1, 1 charioteered one of these 
[buggies]. 1883 Gd. Words 205 He compared [thein] to.. 
Phlegethon charioteering the sun. 

3. trans. To drive(a person) in a chariot. Hence 
Cha:riotee'red Af/. a. 

1849 [W. M. Catt] Reverderations 1. 96 Chariotiered, as 
in an ocean car. 1862 Sir R. Curistison Ze. in Life 11. 
xi, 301, I shall always remember his charioteering me 
through the finest part of his property. 

Charioteering (tferidtierin), v4/. sd. The 
driving or management of a chariot. 

1862 MerivAce Nom. Eup, (1865) VI. xlvii. 29 Chariot- 
eering began to take the place of a state institution. 1882 
19th Cent. No. 69. 738 The scene of his former charioteering. 

Charioteership. Performance asa charioteer. 

1836 Lanpor Pericd. & Asp. Wks. (1846) II. 370 The brave 
.. men whom he celebrates for charioteership, 1871 A the- 
ngum 22 July 115 [Such] charioteership .. could only have 
been displayed on turf, or sand. 

Chariotry (tfariatri). [f CHARior sd. +-ry. 
(There may have been a Fr. chartoterte, iu sense 1 ; 
with sense 2 cf. cavalry, camelry, cte.)] 

+1. The art of driving a chariot. Obs. rare—'. 

1686-7 AuBREY Rem. Gertilisme (1881) 120 Chariotry is 
one of the antiquated Modes of Chivalry. 

2. The collective name for soldiers who fought 
from chariots. Cf. cavalry, tnfantry. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 260 Deep ruts. .indented..by 
the wheels of Fingal’s chariotry. 1871 F. C. Cook in 
Speaker's Comm, Ezek.v. 28 1. 309/2 The entire loss of the 
chariotry and cavalry. /éid. 463/2 Israel had no chariotry. 

Chariour e, -jour, obs. ff. CHARGER 1. 

Charious‘e, -jous, var. of CHARGEOUS a. Obs. 

Charish, -isshe, obs. ff. CurxisuH. 


+Charishness. Oés. rare. [Implies an adj. 
Charish f. CHARE a. +-18H!.] Carefulness. 

1587 Gotpine De Mornay xi. 153 Thou seest. .in beastes, 
a charishnesse to bring up their poe .. and in all folkesa 
regard to the maintenance of the things which they haue 
either made or manyred. 

Charism (kex-riz’m). 7%eo/. Pl. -afa and -s. 
[a. Gr. xapropa f/. -ara, (esp: in N. T.) favour given, 
gift of grace, f. xapi(-eo@a: to show favour, f. xapis 
grace, lavour.] A free gift or favour specially 
vouchsafed by God; a grace, a talent. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu .dcts & Alon. (1642) 217 The Charis- 


CHARITABLENESS. 


mata of grace. 1644 BuLwer Chiro/. 149 Is used in the 
conveyance of that Charisine or miraculous gift of healing. 
1852 Conyseare & H. St. Paul I. xiii. (1862) 402 The gi 
of prophecy was that charism which enabled its possessors 
to utter, with the authority of inspiration, divine strains of 
warning. 186z CoLenso in Evangel, Christendom Oct. 
475 He {St. Paul] speaks, indeed, of various charisms or 
graces. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 322 The charismata 
of the early Church. 

Charismatic (kaxrizme'tik), a. [f. xapiopar- 
(see prec.j}+-I¢.] Of or pertaining to a charism, 
_ 1882-3 Scnarr Relig, Encycl. 11. 873 Church offices are.. 
impossible without charismatic endowment. 1885 tr. Pfleid- 
erver's Infl. Apost. Paul vi. 248 The Pauline spirit of evan- 
gelical freedom and individual charismatic enlightenment. 

+Charrister. Oés. [a. F. charistére, ad. Gr. 
xXapiorjpioy thanksgiving.] A thank-offering ; a 
song of thanksgiving. 

1708 Motrevx Radelais v. iv, Singing some plaisant 
Verses and Charisters. 

Charisticary (k4ristikari). [f. Gr. yaprortn-ds 
bounteous, freely given + -aRY.] 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Charisticary, Commendatary, 
or Donatary, a person to whom is given the enjoyment of 
the revenues of a monastery, hospital, or benefice. The 
charisticaries among the Greeks. .enjoyed all the revenues 
of hospitals and monasteries, without giving an account 
thereof to any person. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. X11. 692 
Charisticaries, officers (in Greek ecclesiastical history). 

Charitable (tfe'ritib’l),a. Also 4-5 chara- 
table, 5-6 cherytable, 6 charytable. [a. OF. 
charitable, cheritable (13th c. in Littré), f. charité; 
see -ABLE, and cf. the later veritable, equitable. 
It. has caritatevole ; there was no L. cavttabilis.] 

+ 1. Showing Christian charity or the love of God 
and man. Oés. 

1340 A yend, 145 And charitable, louiinde and louerede, uor 
hi dep man parfitliche louie his nixte ase him-zelue. c 1375 
Wyciir Comin. Luke Prol. (MS. Bodl. 143) The meke and 
pore and charitable lyuyng of Crist. 1494 Fasyan vu. 
clxxxv. 184 Fyll to fastynge and prayer, and contynued 
therin by a certayne of tyme with parfyte and cherytable 
deuocyon. 1547-64 Bautpwin Aor. Philos. (Palfr.) 100a, 
The true lover of god (which is properly the charitable per- 
sone) is under no rule; but he is lord above all lawes. 1641 
J. Jacxson True Evang. T. 1. 189 See whether is more 
pacifique and charitable, and by consequent whether is the 
more Euangelicall. 

+2. Tender-hearted; loving, kindly; well-dis- 
posed ; benevolent. Odés. 

¢ 1386 CHAucER Prod. 143 Sche was so charitable and so 
pitous, Sche wolde weepe if that sche sawe a mous Caught 
in a trappe, if it were deed or bledde. x509 Fisher Fu. 
Serm, Ctess Richmonde (1708) 22 Consyderynge her 
gracyous and charytable mynde. 1529 WoLsey in our C, 
é£ng. Lett, 10 Yt wold please yow of your cherytable good- 
nes. 1634 W. Woop New Exg. Prosp. (1865) Ded. Note, 
The kind acceptance of your charitable kands. 

3. Full of active charity to others ; esf. liberal 
in almsgiving to the poor. 

2a1400 Chester Pl. 1. (1843) 213 With your charatable 
almes the poore man to comforte. 1509 FisHer Kus, Serut. 
C'tess Richmonde (1708) 14 Martha is magnifyed for her 
godly hospytalyte and charytable dealynge to her neybours. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 197 b, And buylde vpon 
thy fayth by charytable werkes. 1602 dct 43 Eliz. c. 4 
Which lands, tenements, etc...haue not beene imployed ac- 
cording to the charitable intent of the giuers and founders 
thereof. 1608 Yorksh. Trag. 1. ix. 215, I thought it the 
charitablest deed I could do. 1645 FuLLer Good Th. ix 
Bad T. (1841) 36 He was more charitable to relieve others. 
1832 Ht. Martineau /veZand iii. 51 The burden of relieving 
distress will no longer fall wholly upon the charitable. 

4. Connected with or devoted to a recognized 
object of charity, esf. as defined in the various 
statutes on the subject ; of the nature of a charity. 

1597 Hooker £ccé. Pol. v. \xxix. §1 If we convert some 
..portion..to charitable uses, 1655 Futter Ch, Hist. 1x. 
187 The first Protestant, who erected a charitable House of 
that nature, @1711 Ken Prefar. Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 102 
Each Grain of Charitable Gold, Is in the Book of Life en- 
roll’d. 1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) Il. 15 The great 
statute of charitable uses is st. 43 El.c.4. 1823 Lams Ada 
(1860) 78 The old monastic institutions and charitable 
orders. x858 Lp. St. Leonarps Handy Bk. Prop. Law 
xsii. 174 The statutes for the better administration of 
Charitable Trusts. 1872 E. Peacock A/adel Heron 1.ix. 160 
To aid some charitable object. _ 

5. Inclined to think no evil of others, to put the 
most favourable construction on their actions, ete. 

a1626 Bacon (J.) By a charitable construction it may 
beasermon. 1639 Futter //oly War u. v. (1647) 50 We will 
be more charitable then those that say that the Patriarch.. 
did bewitch and bemad Godfrey. 1710 PaLtmer Proverés 151 
Such a provoking impudence, that the charitablest people 
in the world can’t help reflecting upon it. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 46 Few men are charitable who remember not that 
they have sinned. 1846 J. E. Ryzann in Life & Corn J. 
Foster (1846) I1. 2 Allowed the charitable hope. 

6. Comb., as charttable-minded. 

1668 CiLp Disc. Trade (1694) 104 Charitable-minded men 
will know certainly where to dispose of their charity. 

Charitableness. [f. prec.+-ness.] The 
quality of being charitable. 

1447 BokenHaM Seyutys (1835) 24 (St. Margaret] Fully re- 
plenyshed with cheno 1635 Austin Aedit, 233 
Let therefore Love abound amoung us; and. .overflow, even 
to our Enemies, in Charitablenesse. 1687 in Loud. Gaz, 
No. 2246/2 Loyalty toward so Graciousa Prince, and Charit- 
ableness one to another. 1773 J. ALLEN Se77x. St. Mary's 
Oxford 7 No purity, no forbearance, no charitableness. 
1850 L. Hunt Axuéodtog. ii. 11860) 45 Notwithstanding her 
charitableness to the poor maid-servant. 


CHARITABLY. 


Charitably (tferitabli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a charitable or kindly manner; with charity. 

cx4qo0 Wychffite Tract in Wyctif’s Bible Pref. 14 note, 
Men... that 3yuen charitably the greet alines of Goddis 
word, declaryng it ry3tly to cristene puple. 1494 FABYAN v. 
exxxii, 116 He exortyd his .ii. sones charitably to loue. 
1526 TinpaLe Nom. xiv. 15 If thy brother be grieued with 
thy meate: now walkest thou not charitablye. 1563 Asp. 
Parker Articles, And releaue the poore charitably. 1598 
Barret Theor. WVarres x. i. 28 Let him first charitablie re- 
prehend them. 1691 Harteuirre Virtues 213 We then 
learn to think soberly, and to judg charitably. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 195 P 2, 1 was always charitably inclined to be- 
lieve the Fault lay in myself. 1766 Gotpsm, Vic. IV. xxi, 
A supply of provisions charitably sent us by my kind 
parishioners. 1880 M. Cottins 7h, in Garden 11.270 Mlo- 
gical people .. I charitably hope that my amiable critic is 
not one of them. ae 

Charita‘rian. xonce-wd. [ef. humanitarian.) 
One who makes charity his ‘hobby ’. 

1858 F. Hatt Bibliog. Ind. Philos. Syst. (1859) Introd. 11 
Sonie divine charitarian benevolently planted an eye in one 
of his feet. | . ma. . 

+ Cha‘ritative, a. Ods. [a. OF. charitatif, 
-tue, caritatif, -tve, med.L. carildliv-us charitable ; 
see CHARITY and -IVE.] 

1. Of the nature of, or pertaining to, charity. 

1647 Hammon Fraternal Admou.§ 5. 3 There is a double 
Correption or admonition, the former paternal or authorita- 
tive, the latter fraternal, or Charitative. 1652 W. ScLaTER 
(son) Crvid Magistr. (1653) 23 Out of the charitative love of 
Justice. 1673 Ladies Calhing x. iii. § 23 The World is 
.. seldom guilty of the charitative [errors], does not over- 
look the smallest appearance of evill. ’ 

2. Of the nature of a charitable gift or donation. 

1582 Grinoat Let, Wks. (1843) 371, This visitation, I do 
mean that it shall be merely charitative, and not to burden 
the clergy of any procurations as yet. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cyeé. s.v., In the canon law, a charitative aid, or subsidy, 
is a moderate allowance, which a council grants a bishop 
-upon any urgent occasion; e. g. when his revenues will not 
bear his expenses to a council, etc. 

Chariter, var. of CuarrTER, Ods. 

+ Cha‘ritous, a. Oés. Also-euus. [a. OF. 
charitos, -eus, in med.L. carifésus: see CHARITY 
and -ous; cf. xecessitous, calamitous.] Character- 
ized by charity ; charitable. 

1340-70 Alex. & Dind. 894 Pat nis no chariteuus chois so 
schast for to libbe. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 271 To him that 
wroughte charite He was ayeinward charitous. 

Charity (t/e'riti). Forms: a. 2 carited, kari- 
tep, -ted; 8. 2-6 charite, cherite, 4-5 cheryte, 
4-6 charyte, charitee, 4-7 charitie, 4- charity. 
[Two early types of this word appear in Eng. : (1) 
‘carited, -tep, (2) charité; these are adoptions re- 
spectively of ONF. caritedh, -tet( p), (later, and 
mod.Pie. cart), and the somewhat later central 
OF. charité (earlier charitet),; which correspond 
to Pr. cartlat, Sp. caridad, It. caritd, semi-popular 
adaptations of L. céritat-em in its theological 
sense. In truly popular use L. ca@ritat-em had 
already become, through pop. Lat. *cartdat-em, Pr. 
cartat, ONF, kierté, OF. chierté, mod.F. cherié. 
But this had the general Latin senses of ‘ dearness 
(high price), fondness, affection ’, as well as those 
belonging specially to New Testament and Chris- 
tian use ; subsequently, to indicate the latter more 
distinctly, the Latin word, familiar in the language 
of the church, passed anew into popular use, and 
undergoing (from its later date) iess phonetic 
change, gave carifat, carttel, charilet, charité. 
Mixture of the two forms gave the type cherité, 
and, in Eng. at least, the two words were not kept 


altogether distinet in use. See CHERTE. 

The Greek word for ‘ love’ in the N. T. (occasionally also 
in LXX) is ayawy, from root of vb. ayand-ew ‘to treat 
with affectionate regard ', ‘to love’; in the Vulgate, aydryn 
is sometimes rendered by d/ectio (noun of action f. diligere 
to esteem highly, love), but most frequently by caritas, 
‘dearness, love founded on esteem’ (never by avuor). 
Wyclif and the Rhemish version regularly rendered the 
Vulgate dilectio by ‘love’, caritas by ‘charity’. But the 
16th c. Eng. versions from Tindale to 1611, while rendering 
ayary sometimes ’ love’, sometimes ‘charity’, did not follow 
the dilectio and caritas of the Vulgate Tee used ‘love’ 
more often (about 86 times}, confining ‘charity’ to 26 pas- 
sages inthe Pauline and certain of the Catholic Epistles 
(not in x John), and the Apocalypse, where the sense is 
specifically 1¢. below. In the Revised Version 1881, ‘love’ 
has been substituted in all these instances, so that it now 
stands as the uniform rendering of ayy, to the elimination 
of the distinction of dilectio and caritas introduced by the 
Vulgate, and of ’ love’ and ‘charity’ of the 16th c. versions.] 

1. Christian love: a word representing carifas of 
the Vulgate, as a frequent rendering of dydamy in 
N. T. Greek. With various applications: as 

+a. God’s love to man. (By early writers often 
identified with the Holy Spirit.) Odés. 

¢1200 ORMIN 3000, & Godess Gast iss kariteb & sobfasst 
lufe nemmnedd ; & tatt wass all purrh kariteb & burrh sop 
lufe forpedd Patt Godess sune Allmahti3 Godd Warrb mann 
of Sannte Marje. 138. Wycuir Se/. HVks, III. 509 Joven 
of Crist of .. his endeles charitee to mankinde. 1382 
Rom. viii. 39 The charite (Tinoate, etc. love, RAewt. chari- 
ue] of God, that is in Jhesu Crist oure Lord. 1488 Cax- 
Ton Chast. Goddes Chy/d. 27 The whiche goodnes is zod 
hymself for he ys all charyte. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ 
Ona 223 a the merit of the same maist haly Passion 

‘OL, 
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| the Charitie of God is powred forth in thair hartes. [1839 
| J. H. Newman Par. Serm. IV. xxi. 363 Charity is but 
another name for the Comforter.] 


+b. Man’s love of God and his neighbour, 
eoinmanded as the fulfilling of the Law, Matt. xxii. 


37, 39. Obs. : 

e31175 Lams. Hom. 39 Hwet is riht cherite..pet bu luuie 
pine drihten ofer. .alle eordliche ping. .and seoddan beoden 
uwile mon swa pu waldest pet me pe bude, pis is riht 
cherite. crz00 Vices & Virtues 21 \c clepie and bidde for 
do muchele karited de is an 3eu. ¢31315 SuorENAM 3 That 
man lovye God and man, Ase charité hyt hoteth. 1488 
Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 27 In goodues of charyte is 
a bonde of loue the whiche draeth usto god. 1547 f/omilies 
1. Charity 11,(1859) 69 Charity stretcheth itself both to God 
and man, friend and foe. 1552 Asp. Hamit.ton Catech. 
(1884) 42 Quhate is cherite? It is lufe, quharby we lufe 
God for his awin saik..and our neichbour for Gods saik, or 
in God. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Rew. ii. 4 Neuerthelesse, I haue 
somwhat agaynst thee, because thou hast left thy fyrst 
charitie. [So Weir, and Rhemish : Geneva 1560 ‘love ’.] 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. u. § 14 This I think 
charity, to love God for himselfe, and our neighbours for 
God. 1846 Kesie in Plain Serm. VILI. cexli, Charity — 
the true love of God in Christ..ensures the practice of all 
other virtues. . 

ce. esp. The Christian love of our fellow-men; 

Christian benignity of disposition expressing itself 
in Christ-like conduet: one of the ‘ three Christian 
graces’, fully deseribed by St. Paul, 1 Cor, xiii. 

(One of the chief current senses in devotional language, 
though hardly otherwise without qualification as ‘Christian 
charity’, etc. In the Revised Version, the word has dis- 
appeared, and fove has been substituted.) ’ 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 10043 Cherite [v.7. cheryte, charite] 
euer fordos envie. 1382 Wyciir x Cor. viii. x Sothli science, 
or kunnynge, inblowith with pride: charite edifieth. /é¢d. 
xiii.13 Nowe forsothe dwellen feith, hope, and charite, thes 
thre; forsoth the mooste of thes is charite. c1450 Lay- 
Folks Mass-Bk. 308 Haue cherité with herte fyne..That 
eche inan loue wel othere. 1587 Gotoinc De Mornay xx. 
318 Some tell vs that Religion is nothing els but charitie, 
that is to say, the perforining of a mans duetie towards his 
neighbour. 1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V.1v. i. 261 "Twere good 
you do so much for charitie. /ezw. I cannot finde it, ’tis 
not inthe bond, 1628 Earte Microcosm. (Arb.) 63 A Shee 
precise Hypocrite..Shee is so taken vp with Faith, shee 
ha’s no roome for Charity. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sé. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 483 The charity of the Gospel 
should extend to men of every Religion. 1845 R. Jess 
in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 11. 3709/1 The law of charity 
does not require me to have a greater regard for him than 
for inyself. But, on the other hand, the same law requires 
that I should not have a less. 

d. In this sense often personified in poetic lan- 
guage, painting, sculpture, etc. 

€ 1300 Deus Caritas 33 in E. £. P. (1862) 127 Let Charite 
nou a-wake, And do hit per neode is. 1377 Lanci. P. Pé. 
vil. 45 Charite pe champioun chief ee a3ein _synne. 
1726 THomson JVinter 354 The conscious heart of Charity 
would warm. 17.. Han. More Ode Charity, O Charity, 
divinely wise, ‘Phou meek-ey'd Daughter of the skies! 
¢x850 G. Rorison //ymn to Trinity, Lift on us thy Light 
Divine : And let charity benign Breathe on us her balm. 


e. Jn, out of, charity: in or out of the Christian 
state of charity, or love and right feeling towards 


one’s fellow Christians. 

€138. Wycuir Ws. (1889) 274 A symple pater noster of a 
plou3man bat his in charite is betre ban a thousand massis 
of coueitouse prelatis. 1393 Lanct. ?. Pt. C. x1. 38 He fallep 
nat out of charite. 1455 k. CLere in FourC, Eng. Lett. 5 And 
he seith he is in charitee with all the world. 1519 HormMAN 
Vulg. xxiv. 201, 1 can nat be in charity with hym that 
holdeth wrongefully from me my landis. 1633 MaAssincer 
New Way 1.1, 1am out of charity With none so much as 
the thin-gutted squire. 1735 Pore Donne's Sat. iv. 3, I die 
in charity with fool and knave. 


f. In various phrases; see the quotations. 

ax240 Urecisun 161 in Cott. Hom. 199 Nu ich pe bi-seche 
ine cristes cherite. cx1aso //ymn Virg. 19 in Trin. Colt. 
Hom, 258 Bisech pin sune par cherite pat he me sschilde 
from helle pin, ¢1305 Land Cokayne ad fin., Prey we 
god somote hit be, Amen, per seinte charite. 1375 BARBOUR 
Bruce. 324 Levys me tharfor, par cheryte. 1461 J. Pastox, 
jr. in Lett.41011.39 Besechyng yow forcheryte of your dayly 
blyssyng. 3575 . Stitt Gamm, Gurtou w.ii, Helpe me to 
my neede, for Gods sake, and Saint Charitie. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph. Cal, May 247 Ah deare Lord, and sweete Saint 
Charitee [E. K. efoss., Vhe Catholiques comen othe]. 1594 
Suakxs, Rich. ///,1. iii. 273 Peace, peace for shame: If not, 
for Charity. 1601 — Twel, N.v. i. 273 Of charity, what 
kinne are you to me? 1602 — Ham.iv, v. 58 By gis, and 
by S. Charity, Alacke, and fie for shame. 

2. Without any specially Christian associations : 
Love, kindness, affection, natural affection: now 
csp. with some notion of generous or spontaneous 
goodness. 

In Wyclif, repr. caritas of the Vulgate, which like ayarn, 
-nais) is used very generally in the O. Tf. In other cases in- 
fluenced perhaps by OF. chierté, L. caritas, or simply with 
generalized sense, 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 408 Cherite—pet is cherte of leoue binge 
& of deore. 1383 Wycur Jer. ti. 2 Rewende thin waxende 
3outhe, and the charite of thi weddyng. /éid. xxxi. 3 In 
euere lastende charite Y louede thee. — Hosea xi. 4 In 
litil boondis of Adam Y shal drawe hem, in boondis of 
charitee. — Rom. xii. 10 Louynge to gidere the charite of 
britherhed (Gr. 77 diAadeadiq]. c1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. ix. 
(1544) 17b, The king, the quene of Corinth, the country, 
Had the chylde in so great charitie, 1483 Caxton Cate 
A viij b, Tulle sayth that emonge al other charite the 
charite of our contre ought to be loued and preferred before 
al othe[r] charitees. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1, 216 Dwells in all 
Heaven charity so dear? 1728 Gay Bege. Of. Introd., | 
} cannot too often acknowledge your charity in bringing it 


CHARITY. 


upon the stage. 1842 Lane Arad. Ves. I. 54, 1 am one who 
requires to be treated with kindness and charity. 

b. fl. Affections; feelings or acts of affection. 

1667 Mitton /’, Z. 1v. 756 Relations dear, and all the 
Charities Of Father, Son, and brother. 1784 Cowrrs Sask 
¥. 507 Can he be strenuous in his souniys cause, Who 
slights the charities, for whose dear sake That country, if 
at all, must be belov’d? 1814 Worpvsw. faxvcurs 1x. 238 
‘The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, Are scattered 
at the feet of Man- like flowers. 1818 Ilatam Afid. Ages 
(1872) II. 177 Cutting off her members from the charities of 
domestic life. 

3. A disposition to judge lenicntly and hopefully 
of the character, aims, and destinics of others, to 
make allowance for their apparent faults and short- 
comings ; large-heartedness. (But often it amounts 
barely to fair-mindedness towards people is- 
approved of or disliked, this being appraised as a 
inagnanimous virtue.) 

App. a restricted sense of 1c., founded upon one of the 
special characteristics ascribed to Christian charity which 
‘thinketh no evil’ 1 Cor. xiii. 6; cf. also x Pet. iv. 8 * Charity 
shall cover the multitude of sis’. 

1483 Caxton Calo 3, 1... beseche alle suche that fynde 
faute or errour that of theyr charyte they correcte and 
amende hit. 1526 /’tlgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531'1b, I begon 
after my poore maner to wryte in latyn, but your charite 
preuayled and letted me. 1634 Pryxsz in Documents agst. 
Prynne (1877) 42 Your Lordship therefore might have in 
charity forborne to quarrel with my two syllogismes .. till 
you had produced some better of your owne. 1682 Devons 
Relig, Laici 198 Charity bids hope the best. 1712 STRELE 
Spect. No. 390 P 3 She has not the least Charity for any of 
her Acquaintance. a1718 Pexn Life Whs. 1726 I. 137 
Happy would it be, if where Unity ends, Charity did 
begin. 1857 T. Hoop, Jr. Pen §& Penc. Pict. 125 We all 
want a little charity shown us sometinics, 1874 Mor.Ey 
Coupromiise (1886) 157 No charity nor good-will can narrow 
the intellectual breach. 

+ b. Fairness; equity. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas Prol. v, That their ground, with parfit 
charitie Conveyed be to their advauntage. 1496 ict 12 
Hen. V7, c.6 (Certain foreign nations] have, contrarie to 
all lawe, reason, charite, right and conscience .. made an 
ordinaunce .. that noe Englishman resortyng to the seid 
Martes shall, etc. 1x N. Bacon /fist. Dise. iii. 8 In 
Charity, therefore, the English Church in those daies must 
be of mean repute for outward pomp. 

4. eneeaienee to one’s neighbours, especially to 
the poor; the praetical beneficenccs in which this 
manifests itself. 

a. as a feeling or disposition ; charitableness. 

¢ 1200 Ormtn 1017 Till karitepess halljhe mahht To wirken 
allmess werrkess. /6fd. 10120 Karitepess malihte Iss inikell 
all unnse333enndli3. 1614 Raieicn Aist, World 1. xxviii, 
The Jewes .. now upon the breaking up of the Chaldzan 
Army, repent them of their Charity. Hi HarTCLiFFE 
Virtues 367 Vheir Temperance and Gratitude, their Justice 
and Fidelity, their Humanity and Charity. 1758 Jounson 
Idler No. 4 ®1 Charity, or tenderness for the poor..is, I 
think,only known to those who enjoy... the light of revelation. 
1836 Hor. Suity Tin Tremp. (1876) 78 Charity—the only 
thing that we can give away without losing it. 1872 E. 
Peacock Mabel Heron |. viii, 138 Mrs. Heron took the 
bairn out of charity. 

b. as manifested in action: sfec. alms-giving. 
Applied also to the public provision for the :elief 
of the poor, which has largely taken the place of 
the almsgiving of individuals. 

[Some would explain quot. 1154 as hospitality, or ‘agape 
Chnistianorum, conviviuni quo amici vel etiam pauperes 
excipiuntur ‘(Du Cange).] 

1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 On al pis yuele 
time heold Martin abbot his abbotrice—& fand pe munckes 
& te gestes al bat heom behoued & heold micel carited in be 
hus. @ 1300 Cursor iM. 28919 When pou sall do bi charite 
[v.7. giues bi charite].. gif noght so largely till ane Pat 
pou may gif anoper nane. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 271 Tohim 
that wrought charite He was ageinward charitous. 1530 
Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 12 To lyue of the charitee and almies 
of the people. 1605 SHaks. Lear ui. iv. 61 Do poore Tom 
some charitie. 1662 Futter MVorthivs (1840) III. 119 Doing 
his Charity effectually, but with a possible privacy. 1737 
Pore Hor, Epist. u. i. 231 The boys and girls whom chanity 
maintains. 1863 Bricut Sf. Amer. 16 June, A dependence 
upon the charity of their fellow countrynien. 1878 J Evons 
Print, Pot. Econ. 10 All that the political economist insists 
upon is that charity shall be really charity, and shall not 
injure those whom it is intended to aid. 1884 F. M. Craw- 
ForD Rom, Singer i. 4 ‘The poor thing has been living on 
charity. ; 

ce. plural. Acts or works of charity to the poor. 

1 Bacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 240 Deferre not Charities 
till Death. c¢ 1818 Campsece Lines on Scene in Bavaria 
xiv, 1f the wild winds seem more drear Than man’s cold 
charities below. 1 Emerson Soc. & So/it., Farming 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 57 He who devotes himself to charities. 

6. That which is given in charity; alms. 

The phrase do one's charity, in 4b., easily passed into give 
one’s charity. . 

a 1300 Cursor MI. 19062 He pam be-heild, bot wel wend he 
Pai suld him giue sum chante. l’etre said til him onan, 
‘Gold ne siluer ha we nan’. 1362 Lance /’. Pé. A. 1. 167 
Moni Chapeleyns..Chewen heore charite and chiden after 
more. 1608 SHaks. /’er. 11. ii. 44 Your honour has through 
Ephesus pour’d forth Your charity. 16.. Drvorn U: ag 
never had the confidence to beg a charity. 1694 R. L’Es- 
TRANGE (J.) She did ill then to refuse her a charity in her 
distress. 1711 Apoison Sfect. No, 117 3 An old Woman 
applied herself to me for my Charity. 1877 Mus. Ovirnast 
Makers Flor. viii. 222 An Archbishop. .leading a panniered 
mule laden with charities. _ ~~ 

6. A bequest, foundation, institution, etc., for the 
benefit of others, esp. of the poor or helpless. 
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The term, especially under the influence of legislative 
enactments, such as the statute on charitable uses 43 Eliz.c. 4, 
and the various modern Charitable Trusts Acts, has re- 
ceived a very wide application; in general now including 
institutions, with all manner of objects, for the help of those 
who are unable to help themselves, maintained by settled 
funds or voluntary contributions; the uses and restrictions 
of the term are however very arbitrary, and vary entirely 
according to fancy or the supposed needs of the moment ; 
chief among the institutions included are hospitals, asylums, 
foundations for educational purposes, and for the periodical 
distribution of alms. 

1697 Evetyn .ienz. 10 Mar., I went this evening to see.. 
Christ's Hospital. . having never seen a more noble, pious and 
admirable charity. 1748 Butier 6 Sermz. (1844) 308 In the 
first establishment of a public charity. 1788 J. PoweLi 
Devises (1827) U1. 1§ Lord Eldon lately held that Jews 
were properly excluded from the Bedford charity, consisting 
of a grammar school, etc. 1803 Jfed. Fru/. VIIL. 538 Upon 
the recommendation of any one for relief by this Charity. 
[bid. XV. 549 The advantages of medical charities have 
usually been confined in large towns, 1843 Prescott 
Mexico vu. v. (1864) 454 With a fate not too frequent in 
similar charities, [it] has been administered to this day on 
the noble principles of its foundation. 1853 Ac? 16 4 17 
Vict. c. 137 To examine and inquire into all or any charities 
in England and Wales, and the nature and objects, admin- 
istration, management, and results thereof, etc. 1862 Low 
‘tete) Account of Charities in London. 


7. A refreshment dispensed in a monastic esta- 
lishment between meals; a bever. (App. only a 
‘modern rendering of med.L. charzéas in sense of 
* quzevis extraordinaria refectio, maxime illa que 
fiebat extra prandium et ccenam in Monasterio.’ 
Du Cange.) 

1802-43 Fossrooke Brit, Monachisu iv. 31 They entered 
the refectory to receive their charities (cups of wine), while 
the Collation was reading. /érd. xlviii. 264 note, These 
Charities did not consist of wine only. .for we find a Charity, 
consisting of a sallad, seasoned with honey. 

8. A popular name of the plant ‘ Jacob's 
ladder’, Polemoniumni ceruleum, 

1741 Compl. Faw. Piece 1. i. 37 Add to your Buds Betony, 
Charity, Sanicle, the Tops of St. John’s-wort when blown, 

9. Phrases. a, Cold as charily: referring to the 
perfunctory, unfeeling manner in which acts of 
charity are often done, and public charities ad- 
ministered; (but cf. AZaéé. xxiv. 12). Charity 
begins at home: used to express the prior claims 
of the ties of family, friendship, etc, to a man’s 
consideration (cf. 1 777. v. 8, etc.). 

1382 Wycur A/at?. xxiv. 12 The charite of manye schal 
wexecoold. — Of Prelatcs xi. Wks. (1880) 78 Hou scbulde 
he panne here hem for opere men, whanne charite schuld 
bigyne at hem-self. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Afa?z. xxiv. 12 The 
charitie of many shal vvaxe cold. 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Wit 
without M, v. ii, Charity and heating begins at home. 1642 
Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. iv, Tis the general complaint 
of these times, and perhaps of those past, that Charity grows 
cold. /éd., Charity begins at home, is the voice of the 
world ; yet is every man his greatest enemy. 1705 Hicker- 
INGILL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 25 Though Charity should begin 
at home, it should not end at home. 1795 SouTHEY Sod-* 
dier's Wife, Cold is thy heart and as frozen as Charity ! 
1798 — Eng. Eclog. v, But charity begins at home, And, 
Nat, there’s our own home in such a way This morning ! 
1865 TroLiore Can you forgive her xliii, The wind is as 
cold as charity. We are much more comfortable here. 

b. Brother or Sister of Charity: a member of 
a religious organization devoted toworks of charity, 
of which several have at various times been founded. 

1706 tr. Dupin'’s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. WU. iv. xi. 450 The 
Brothers of Charity were instituted by St. John de Dieu. 
1848 THackERay Van. Fair \vii, Sisters of Charity .. with- 
out the romance and the sentiment of sacrifice. 188: Lapy 
Herpert E£dzth 247 The other person present was the 
Superior of the Sisters of Charity. ; 

LO. adirib. and Comé. (all referring to 4-6), ‘given 
or devoted to the furtherance of a charitable 
object’, as charily ball, land, money, sermon; 
‘brought up in a charity-school or on a charitable 
foundation’, as charily-boy, -child, -girl; charity- 
bred adj.; charity-bob (see Bos sb.4); charity- 
box, a money-box for collecting contributions to a 
charitable object; Charity Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board created by the Charitable 
Trust Act of 1853 to control the administration of 
charitable trusts, with powers as to the manage- 
ment, re-organization, application, etc., of any of 
the funded charitics; charity-house, a house or 
building devoted to a charitable object. 

1882 Life 7 Dec. 1018/1 A grand *Charity Ball under the 
gracious Patronage of T.R.H. the Dukeand Duchess of Con- 
naught. 1782 Burney //is¢. Afus. 11.72 The plate or *charity- 
box is held out tothem. 1714 Mannevitte Fad. Bees (1725) 
I, 306 Among the *charity-boys there are abundance ot bad 
ones that swear and curse about. id. 306 They bring up 
their “charity-children to handicrafts, as well as trades. 
1838-9 DickensO. Twist Bane chaniy-hoy. 1841 Emer- 
son £ss. Ser. 1. ii. (1876) 55 Let him not. .skulk up and down 
with the air of acharity-boy. @1845 Hoop Jade of Trunip. 
liv, Nay, happy the urchin—*Charity-bred. 1861 THack- 
ERAY four Georges (Hoppe’, In all Christendom there is 
no such sight as *Charity Children’s Day [at St. Paul’s}. 
1848 Macaucay Hist. Eng. iti. (Hoppe) Solecisms and 
faults of spelling such as a “charity-girl would now be 
ashamed to commit. 1758 Massie (¢it/c) A plan for the 
Establishment of *Charity Houses for Exposed or Deserted 
Womenard Girls. 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Land Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 16 It [England] is stuffed full .. with towns, 
towers, churches, villas, palaces, hospitals, and charity- 
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houses. 1887 Haze.t Axe, Cycl. 87/2 The secretary to the 
[Charity] Commission for the time being is a corporation 
sole, by the name of ‘The Official Trustee of *Charity 
Lands’. 1711 Luttrrett. Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 695 There 
was remaining. .of the *charity money gathered. .upwards 
of 2000f. 1840 Matcotm 7rav. 32/1, I regretted to see so 
much charity-money bestowed on Portuguese schools. 1700 
R. Hottanp (¢zt/e) The Good Samaritan; a *Charity 
Sermon, 1817 Syp. Smitu Le¢?. cxxiii, 1 am going to 
preach a charity sermon next Sunday. : 

Charrityless,a. [see -Lxss.] Void of charity. 

1848 Tuackeray Van, Fair viii, People .. living and 
flourishing in the world— Faithless, Hopeless, Charityless. 

Charity-school. A school, supported by 
charitable bequests or voluntary contributions, for 
the free or cheap education of children of the poor. 
Also adtrz6. 

1682 Marcu (¢7¢@e) Erecting a Charity School; a Charity 
Sermon. 1710 SMALRIDGE (/2¢/e) An account of Charity 
Schools erected in Great Britain and Ireland, with the 
Benefactions thereto. 1715 NELson Addy. Pers. Qual. 163. 
1720 DE For Caft. Singleton xix. (1840) 319, | was a kind 
of acharity-school boy. 1835 Ure Philos. Mauuf. 422 In 
the township of Turton..there is a charity school in which 
ten or twelve boys are boarded and educated. 

Charivari (Ja:rijvarri).  [a. F. charivar? (14th 
c. in Littré), Pic. carzbari, in med.L. c(h \urivarium, 
charavaria, etc.; of unknown origin; various con- 
jectures are mentioned by Littré.}] A serenade of 
‘rough music’, with kettles, pans, tea-trays, and 
the like, used in France, in mockery and derision 
of incongruous or unpopular marriages, and of 
unpopular persons generally; hence a confused, 
discordant medley of sounds; a babel of noise. 

1735 tr. P. Bayle's Dict. U1. 104 A Charivary, or Mock 
Music, given to a Woman that was married again imme- 
diately after the Death of her Husband. 1848 C. Bronté 
J. Eyre xvii. (D.) We .. played a charivari with the ruler 
and desk, the fender and fire-irons. 1854 Emerson Le??. & 
Soc, Aims Wks. (Bohn) III. 173 We .. are all drawn into 
the charivari; we chide, lament, cavil, and recriminate, 
1863 Kincstry Water-d. i, Never was heard..such a noise, 
row, hubbub, babel, shindy, hullabaloo, stramash, charivari, 
and total contempt of dignity and order. 

{ From its original sense, taken as the name 
of a Satirical journal in Paris; in imitation of 
which 

1841 (¢7¢Ze) Punch, or the London Charivari. 

Chark tfaik), sé.1 [app. short. from chark coal, 
which appcars soon after 1500, for CHARCOAL, q.v. 
No independent origin of the word appears. Cf. 
CHARK 2.2.] 

1. Wood or coal charred ; charcoal ; coke. 

1708-15 Kersey, Charks (in Worcester-shire) Pit-coal 
chark’d, or charr’'d. 1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 38 Coals-Chark 
per Maund, o1 06. 1719 De For Crusoe xii, I contriv’d to 
burn some Wood..under Turf, until it became Chark, or 
dry Coal. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. Frauce 1. 223 Wood 
burned to Chark is a real poison. : 

2. (See quot.) (Perh. a distinct word.) 

1872 Harpwick Trad. Lanc. 35 The discoverer of the 
Chark or ‘fire-drill’, an instrument for obtaining fire by 
artificial means. 

| Chark tfaik), s¢.4 [Russ. yapra (charka‘,dim. 
of 4apa (chara) glass, noggin.] A small (Russian) 


glass or cup. 

1sgor G. FLetcuer Russe Commu. (1857) 146 They begiune 
commonly with a chark, or small cuppe, of aqua vite. 1686 
Diary P. Gordon 26 Jan. (Spalding Club 1859) Receiving a 
charke of brandy out of the youngest his hand. 


+ Chark, v.! Obs. or dzal, [OK. cearcian to 
creak; found also in ME. as cherh, Cuirk: cf. 
merk, mark, etc.] 

1. To make a grating noise with the teeth. (5Sc.) 

¢ 1000 ZELFRic Gram. xxvi. § 5(Z.) 157 Stridéo ode strido, 
ic cearcize 000e gristbitize. (Somner has also cearciende tép, 
stridentes dentes.) 1825 Jamieson, To chark as the teeth 
do (In South of Scotl. pronounced chairh}, 

+2. To creak, as a wheel on its axle, a door on 


its hinges. Ods. 

1388 WyciiF Azos ii. 13 Lo! Y shal charke vndur 30u, as 
a wayn chargid with hei charkith. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 
102 There is no dore, which may charke. c1440 Prowzp. 
Parv. 7o/1 Charkyn as a carte or barow or opyr thynge 
lyke, avgno, VG adit dicunt stridere. 

3. To complain continuously, be querulous. Sc. 

1825 in JAMIESON. 

Chark (tfaik), v.2 [appears only about the 
middle of the 17th c.; see CHARK 56.'] /rans. 


To burn to charcoal; to char; to coke (coals). 

1662 Futter Worthies 1. 97 A way..to Charke Seacole 
in such manner, as to render it usefull for the making of 
Iron. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va 32 Small-coal..made by chark- 
ing the slenderest Lrush, and summities of the twigs. 1684 
T. Burnet 7h. Earth Ul. 53 We are not to conceive that 
the earth will be onely scorcht or charkt in the last fire. .it 
will become a molten sea mingled with fire. 1806-7 J. 
Beresrorp Miserics Jfum. Life (1826) 1x. v, A beefsteak.. 
completely charked hy over-dressing. 1836 Sir G. Hean 
Home Tour 128 Fires, for the purpose of charking the coal 
used in smelting the metal. 

Hence Charked ppl. a.; Charking vb/, sh. 

1655 Counc. Order in Thurloe State Paf, (1742) IIL. 406 
The sole exercise of their invention of charking or calcining 
of New Castle coals... His invention of making of iron with 
pitcoal charked. 1667 DenHam Direct. Paint. 1. ii. 104 
Paint..the Great Harman charkt almost to Coal. 3870 
Jevons Elem. Logic vi. 45 Coal..originally..was thename | 
of charked or charred wood. | 


CHARLATANISM. 


+ Chark, z.3 Ods. Dial. var. of Cark to burden. 
a 1300 Cursor Af, 23994 Charked sua i was wit care. 


Charke coal, obs. f. CHARCOAL. 

+ Charl. Ods. A variant of Cary or CHuUBL. 
[ME. cher/ might have a phonetic variant chav/, as 
well as chzr/; cf. BERNE and its variants, etc.] 

@ 1400 Cow, Myst. (1841) 139 The olde charle had ryght 
gret corage. /ézd, 181, I xal sle scharlys, And qwenys with 
therlys. c1440 Promp, Parv.72 Cherelle or charle (1499 
Pynsou churle or carle], rustzcus. bid. 77 Choffe or chufte, 
charle or chutt, rsticus, 

Charlatan ( fa'1latan, -tzn), sd. anda. Forms: 
7 chiarlatan, charlitan, (schareleton), 7- char- 
latan. [a. F. charJa/az ‘a mountebanke, a cousen- 
ing drug-seller, a pratling quack-salver, a tatler, 
babler’ (Cotgr.\, ad. It. cearlalano = ciarlatore 
babbler, patterer, mountebank, f. czar/are to babble, 
patter, act the mountebank, f. c7a7/a, chat, prattle ; 
cf. Sp. Pg. charlar, Wallachian charrar, ONF. 
charer (Diez) to prattle, babble. Cf. gzack to 
gabble like a duck, talk like a Cheap Jack, puff 
patent medicines, act as a charlatan.] 

Pd, Si, 

+1. A mountebank or Cheap Jack who descants 
volubly to a crowd in the street ; esp. an itinerant 
vendor of medicines who thus puffs his ‘science ’ 
and drugs. (Now included under 2.) 

[1605 B. Jonson Volfone u. ii, The Rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani, that spred their Clokes on the Pavement. 1611 
CorvaTe Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Sometimes to hear the 
Ciarlatans.] 1618 D, Bercnier Haus Beer-fot Djb, I think 
the Serieant is grown Mountebancke To cling by shifts, hey, 
passe, passe, Italian grown; asharking Charlatan. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Psend. Ep.1. iii. 11 Saltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, 
and Charlatans, deceive them in lower degrees. 1678 BUTLER 
Hud. ww. 1. 971 For Chiarlatans can do no good, Vntil 
th’ are mounted in a Crowd. 1771 Mes. Harris in Priv. 
Lett, 1st Ld, Malmesbury \. 214 At the masquerade. . Mr. 
Banburv was a most excellent friseur, Lord Berkeley a 
charlatan. [1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. iii. 145 He is called 
a charlatan, quack, and mountebank.] 

+b. One who puffs his wares; a puffer. 

1670 Cotton Esfernon Pref., Though in the foregoing 
Paragraph, I have discover'd something of the Charlatan in 
the behalf of my Bookseller, 

2. An empiric who pretends to possess wonderful 
secrets, esp. in the healing art; an empiric or im- 
postor in medicine, a quack. 

a 1680 Burrer Rez. (1759) LI. 197 Charlatans make Dis- 
eases fit their Medicines, and not their Medicines Diseases. 
1710 Appison Tatler No. 240 ? 3 Ordinary Quacks and 
Charlatans. [1762 J. Brown Poetry & Mus. iii. 34 note, 
Charlatans, a Word with which we have none precisely 
correspondent in our Language : It signifies here, one who 
is a Pretender to Medecine by the Arts of Magic.) 1791 
Burke Let. Mfemb. Nat. Assembly Wks. 1842 1. 478 The 
nation is sick, very sick, by their medicines. But the char- 
latan tells them that what is passed cannot be helped. 
1841 Brewster J/art. Sc. u. iv. (1856) 153 The charlatans, 
whether they deal in moral or in physical wonders, form a 
race which is never extinct. 1860 TANNER Pregnancy i. 3. 

3. An assuming empty pretender to knowledge 
or skill; a pretentious impostor. 

1809 Edin. Kev. Apr. 193 The Alexandrian sages (Proclus, 
etc,]..were in fact the chardatans of antient philosophy. 
1840 CARLYLE /feroes (1858) 268 A questionable step for me 
..to say..that Mahomet was a true Speaker at all, and not 
rather an ambitious charlatan. 1858 Froure //ist. Eng. 
IIT. xvi. 363 His [Cromwell's] true creed was a hatred of 
charlatans, 1872 Gro. Eviot Middlem. v. xlv. 335 A char- 
latan in religion is sure to like other sorts of charlatans, 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a charlatan; em- 
pirical, quack. 

1671 True Nou-Conf. 376 But the schareleton tricks of a 
pitiful impostor. 1852 GLapstone Glean. IV. ii, 141 Thea- 
trical, not to say charlatan and mountebank, politics. 1862 
Suirtey Nuge Crit. xi. 472 Because I love freedom .. I 
hesitate to apply the charlatan quackeries which may fatally 
hurt all that is best and most living in English liberty. 

Charlatanic (falite nik), 2. [f. CHARLATAN 
sh.4-1C; cf. puritanic, satanic, etc.) Of or belong- 
ing to a charlatan or quack. 

1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 244 Think not that charlatanic 
genius rests content with triumphs even so transcendent as 
these. 1854 Lapy Lytton Behind Scenes 1.1. iv. 129 The 
charlatanic shade of that great petty larcener of sentiment, 
Lawrence Sterne. 1872 Daily News 25 July, Seeking to 
make themselves a charlatanic fame out of their prosecutions. 

Charlatanical (falate nikal), a. te as prec. 
+-au!.] Of the nature of a charlatan; related to, 


or of the nature of, charlatanry ; charlatanish. 
1663 CowLey Cutter Colem.-St, Pref., A cowardly ranting 
Soldier, an ignorant charlatanical Doctor, a foolish Cheating 
Lawyer. .have always been, and still are the Principal Sub- 
jects of all Comedies. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 754 Books 
ushered into existence by such charlatanical manccuvres. 
Charlatanish (faslatanif', 2. [f. CHAkLaTaNn 
sb, + -ISH1,] Savouring ofa charlatan, charlatanical. 
1846 Blackw. Mag. LX. 121 [It] was charlatanish and 
contemptible, 1861 Sat. Rev. 18 May 512 Charlatanish and 
generally interested eulogies of virtue. 
Charlatanism (falatani:z'm). [f. as prec. + 
-IsM; prob. after F.char/alanisme.] The practice 
or method of a charlatan; the being a charlatan. 
1804 Edin, Rev. V.85 We particularly noticed the char- 
latanisin of their amateurs. 1844 Slackw, Mag. LVI. 349 
What the charlatanism of necromancy effected a thousan 
years ago, was now effected by the charlatanism of genius. 
1848 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IL. . v1, i. 382 One glance at it 


CHARLATANRY. 


ought to prove the complete charlatanism and trickery of 
the whole systein. 1865 M. Arnozp £ss, Crit, ti. 65 Ignor- 
ance and charlatanism in work of this kind are always trying 
to pass off their wares as excellent. J 

Charlatanry .{aslatanri). (a. F. charlatanerie, 
ad. It. ctarlalaneria: sec prec, and -xy.] Action 
which bespeaks a charlatan; quackery, imposture. 

(More contemptuous than the prec., and referring more to 
actual practice.) 

1638 Divine § Pol. Olserv. fr. Dutch 54 The shift he 
useth could not have saved another man from imputation of 
impudency and charlalanery. 1656 Briounr Gélossogr., 
Charlatanerie, cousening or gulling speech, cogging, lying. 
1766 H. Wacrote Corr, (1837) II. 327, [1] do not even envy 
you Rousseau, who has all the charlatanerie of Count St. 
Germain to make himself singular and talked of. 1869 
Sir J. T. Coreriwce Mem. Keble 374 Rules like these .. to 
guard against direct swindling, and charlataneries. 


Cha‘rlatanship. xonce-tod. = CHARLATANISM, 

1836 G.S. Faver Ausw. Husenbeth 11 The literary char- 
latanship of this writer. 

+ Charlatism. Ots. rare—'. =CHARLATANISM. 

1611 Cotcr., Charlaterie, Charlatisme; or as Charla- 
tanerie, 


Charles’s Wain. Forms: 1 carles-wén, + 


Cherlemaynes-wayne, 5 Charlmons wayn, 
carle wensterre, carwaynesterre, Charel- 
wayn, Charlewayn,6 Charle wane,6-7 Charles 
wayne or waine, 7 Charles or Carol's wain(e, 
Charlemagne or Charles his wane, wain/e, 
Charle-waine, Charlmaigno Wain, 7- Charles's 
Wain. [OE. Carles wig the wain (dpefa, 
plaustrum) of Carl (Charles the Great, Charle- 
magnc). The name appears to arise out of the 
verbal association of the star-name Arcurus with 
Arturus or Arthur, and the legendary association 
of Arthar and Charlemagne; so that what was 
originally the wain of Arcturus or Bootes (* Bootes’ 
golden wain’ /ofe), became at length the wain of 
Carl or Charlemagne. (The guess chur/’s or carle's 
qwaix has been made in ignorance of the history. )] 

The asterism comprising the seven bright stars 


in Ursa Major; known also as The Plough. 

As the name Arcturus was formerly somelimes applied 
loosely to the constellation Bodétes and incorrectly to the 
Great Bear, the name Carlewayne-sterre occurs applied to 
the star Arcturus. 

a1000 Ags. Man. Astron. in Wright Pop. Treat. Sc. 16 
Arhcton hatte an tungol on nord dele, se hxfd seofon 
steorran and is ge-halen septemtrio, pone hatad lawede menn 
Carleswen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xxxv, 
Arcturus is comynly clepid in Englis Cherlemuynes wayne. 

- 1468 Medulla Graur. in Cath. Angl. 59 Artophilaxc, the 
carle wensterre, Arturus, guoddam signum celeste; an- 
eglicey a Carwaynesterre. 1483 Cath. Angt. 59 Charel- 
wayn [v.7. Charlewayn], arthurus plaustrum, aragr J 
Rous /éfst. Reguat Angé. (1716) 30 Urse inajoris, vulga- 
riter dicta Charlmons wayn. 1513 Dovctas “2ners vin. 
Prol. 151 The son, the sevin sternis, and the Charll wane, 
The elwand, the elementis, and Arthuris hufe. 1593 Fae 
Dialling 56 Vhe greater Beare called also Charles Waine, 
and of country men, the plough. 1600 Tourneur Trans/. 
Met. ii, Now are they mounted into Carols waine. 1606 
Hotranp Suefon. 74 The starres of the celestial beare 
[»sarg. note, Charlemaine his waine], @1626 Davies Poets 
(Grosart) II. 237 (A. S. Palmer) Those bright starres.. Which 
English Shepheards, Charles his waine, do name; But more 
this fle is Charles, his waine, Since Charles her royall 
wagoner became. 1630 J. Taytor (Water-P.) iVks. (N.) 
Charles his Cart (wbich we by custome call Chailes his 
wane) is inost gloriously stellifide. 1652 Urqunart Jewel 
Wks. (1834) 248 He had fixed them in their stations after the 
fashion of a Charlewaine. 1654 R. Vityain Zit. Ess. un. 
74 Sevn Stars ..Which are by vulgar Chardmaigne Wain 
named, 1832 Tunnyson New-Year's Eve 12 Till Charles's 
Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops. 1876 J. 
F. Brake Astron. Myths 59(A.S. Palmer) in England it goes 
by the name of ‘ King Charles’ Wain’. 

+Cha‘rlet. 04s. Also 7 charlett. [cf. OF. 
charlet ‘ sorte de vase’; also CHARLOTTE. } 

1. A kind of custard containing milk, eggs, 
brayed pork, and seasoning, boiled to a curd. 

201390 Form of Cury 27 Charlet and charlet yforced. 
c 1425 Cookery Bk. (Harl. MS. 279)(1888) 17 Charlette (recifc) 
..Charlet a-forcyd ryally (recipe). c 1440 Promp, Parv. 70 
Charlet, dyschemete, fefo. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babces 
Bk. (1868) 273 Gelly, mortrus, creme almondes, blaunche 
manger, iussel, and charlet, cabage, and noinbles of a dere, 
ben good; & all other potage beware of. c1631 7urnan. 
Totenham 277 in Haz). £. ?. P. U1. 95 Chese crustis in 
charlett As red as any scarlette. 

Charlewaine, obs. form of CHARLEs's WAIN. 

Charley, Charlie (t{auli). co//og. [a familiar 
variant of Charles.] 

1, The name formerly given to a night-watchman. 

(The origin is unknown : some have conjectured ‘ because 
Charles [ in 1640 extended and improved the watch system 
in the metropolis ’.] 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Charley, a watchman, 
Charley-ken, a watch-box. 1823 in Hone Every-duy Bk. 1. 
1628 No Charlies have they now. a1845 Hoop Yale of 

Trump. tv, That other old woman, the parish Charley! 
1852 Bentley's Misc. x June 620 Oh, those dear old ‘Charlies ' 
of the Dogberry school! 1856 Stranc Glasgow & Clubs 413 
Boxing a Charley... was an affair of weekly occurrence. 

2. A small triangular beard extending from the 
under lip, and ending in a point a little below the 
chin ; well-known in the portraits of Charles I and 
his contemporaries. 

2834 Geetl. Mag. Mar. I. 295/2 With white pantaluons, 
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watch chains and Wellingtons, and a charley at their under 

lip. @ 184r Hoox sVidow x. 145 He..wore..a Charley on 

his under lip. 1861 ‘Tayvior Autig. Falkland 43 That square, 

i man..wearing a moustache and Charlie is William 
aud, 

3. Applicd as a proper name to the fox. 

1857 Hucnes Jor Brown i. (D.) A nice little gorse. .where 
abideth poor Charley. 1859 H. Kinestev G. /famlyn iD ) 
‘Vou don’t know Charley, I can see,’ said Halbert. 

Charley-pitcher. s/any. <A thimble-rigger. 

18s9 Sara Jv, rout Clock 1861) 160 * Charley-pitehers,’ the 
knavish gentry who pursue the games of ‘under seven or 
over seven’, ‘red, black, leather and star’, or inyeigle the 
unwary with ‘three liltle thinibles and one small pea’. 187 
Besant & Rice Sou of Vutec. i. ix. too ‘Charley-pitchers , 
who gained an honourable livelihood with the thimble and 
the pea, ‘ . 

Charling. Ods, vare—'. ?Snarling. 

1632 W. Litucow Total! Discourse 108 This charling Ape, 
with counterfeits and lies, 

Charlock (tfaulgk). Forms: 1 cerlic, 5-6 
carlok(e, 6-7 carlock(e, charlok, 6-8 chad- 
lock(e, 7 carloc, (9 cherlock), 6-charlock. Sce 
also Captock, Kepiock. [OEF. cerlic, cyrlic 
of unknown etymology, probably gave cherlock, 
charlock. The forms in car-, ker-, cur-, are not 
easy to account for phonctically, unless there 
was also an OE. type carloc, cearloc. Yor the 
forms chadlock, chedlock, cadlock, kedlock, (OE. 
cedelc), sec Kepiock. ‘There appears no basis for 
the guess that the second syllable is /éac, ‘Icek ’.] 

Popular name of Sizapis arvensis or Field Mus- 
tard (N.O. Cruciferx) ; but applied also to other 
gregarious field-wecds of the same order. Joint- 
podded charlock, Naphanus Raphanistrum. 

a 1000 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 297 & 451 Mercurialis, cedelc, 
cyrlic. c1000 Sar. Leechd. UW. 102 Wib hatum omum, 
nim .. cerlices sed, drince on wine. ¢1325 Gloss. in Rel. 
Ant. Il. 80/2 Szerlok, carorl, c1440 Promp. Parv. 62 
Carlok, herbe, eruca, a1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 153 
Rapistrum .. anglice kennekel we/ carlokes. 1562 TuRNER 
Herbal .(1568) 22 a, The herbe whiche we call in Englishe 
Carloke or charloke, or wild cole. 1598 Grrarp //eréal 11. 
ii. § 2. 179 Charlock or Chadlock — 180 Called Charlock, 
Kedlock, and Carlock. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Velar, Others 
improperly call the Rape Chadlocke or Charlocke. a@ 1617 
Bayne On p+. (1658) 7 Carloc is much higher than the 
Barly. 1645 Warp Sere. /1o. Cont. 31 Whatever seed is 
cast in, it returns nothing but carlock and such like raffe. 
1776 WitHerinG Bot. Arrangeut. (3796) 111. $2 The name 
Churlock, or as it is more ramen nranounced in the mid- 
land counties, Kedlock..is not confined to one plant only, 
but is indiscriminately applied to Sizaprs nigra, Brassica 
Napus, Stnapis arvensts, and Raphanus Rafphanistruin, 
as one or other of these abound more or less. 1862 Lp. 
Patmerston Sf. at Romsey 19 Dec., When a man walks 
over a field of turnips and sees it full of charlock, he must 
say there is room for some improvement. 1876 Jihitby 
Gloss. (2. D.S.) 158 Runch, cherlock, chedlock, or Kedlock. 
(Still called curéick in Herts. by the farmers, T. Austin.] 

Charlot. 


1866 Colonist (Belize) 5 May 2/: [In enumeration of a 
ship's cargo] Oil, charlots, and shell. 


Charlotte (fauslet). [F. charlotte: possibly 
the feminine proper name.} A dish made of apple 
marmalade covcred with crumbs of toasted bread. 
Ilence Charlotte Russe, a dish composed of cus- 
tard enclosed in a kind of sponge-cake. 

1855 THackEray Newcomes v, He would have had jellies 
and Charlottes Russes, instead of mere broth, chicken and 
batter pudding. 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 246 
Charlottes of a thousand fruits. 1860 O. W. Hotmes £ sie V. 
(1887) 90 Charlottes, caky externally, pulpy within. 

Charlysche, obs. form of CHURLISH. 

Charm (1{a1m), sd.! (ME. charme, a. F. charme 
charm :—L. carmen song, verse, oracular response, 
incantation. ] 

1. orig. The chanting or recitation of a verse 
supposed to possess magic power or occult in- 
fluence; incantation, enchantment; hence, any 
action, process, verse, sentence, word, or material 
thing, credited with such properties; a magic 
spell; a talisman, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 28521 With charm and coniurisun, wende 
i womman to bewile. ¢ 1340 Ayvné. 43 Be charmes ober be 
wychecreft. ¢1386CuHaucer Avés. 7. 1854 Toothere woundes 
and to broken armes Somme hadden salues and somme had- 
den charmes. 1393 Lanci. P. P/.C. xx. 19 Ich haue saued 
with pis charme Of men and of wymmen menyscore bousend. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 947 Now thies charmys and enchaunte- 
menttes are cheuit to noght. ¢1440 /’romp. Parzv.7o0 Charme, 
tncantacio. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy v. (1822) 462 Quhen M. 
Fabius. .wes sittand in his chiar, makand charmis [ prz/fante 
carmen) of his maner to the sacrifice of Goddis. 1586T.B. La 
Primaud. Fr, Acad. \. (1594) 67 The serpent. .stoppeth hir 
eares with hir taile, tothe end she may not heare the charmes 
and sorceries of the inchanter. 1610 Suaks. Jem. v.i. 31 My 
Cbarmes Ile breake, their sences Ile restore. 1649 Mitton 
Ejtkon. Pref. (1851) 336 Any charme, though never so wisely 
murmur’d. 1676 DrvDen Aureng-z. iv. i. 1955 His Naine 
alone .. Repeated asa Charm. 1817 Byron Afan/r. 1. i. 35, 
[call upon ye by the written charm Which gives me power 
upon you. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr, 46 Acharm.. 
denotes any material object or outward act, the possession 
or use of which is thought to confer safety or blessing, not 
by natural operation, but by occult virtues inherent in it, 
or mystical effects appended to it. . 

b. Anything worn about the person to avert evil 


or ensure prosperity ; an amulet. 
1596 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 18 Curse on that Cross .. Dead 


“neck 


CHARM. 


long ygoe, f wote, thon haddest bin, Had wot that charnie 
from thee forwarned itt. 1693 W. Kontntson Ph raseol. 
Gen. 86 An Ainulet or Inichantinent and Charm hung about 
one’s neck or wrest against witchcraft. 1832 $11. Marine 
Life tn Wikds vii. 84 Dame Fulton tied a charm round |: 
to prevent her being wounded by any venomous re; 
tile. 1832 Lanner Aap, Niger I. xi. g¢2 The horse's hei 
was loaded with charms and fetishes. 1838 42 Arxol.p //7./ 
Rome (1846) IL. x1. 407 He was very necks afraid of thunder 
and lightning and always carried about with him a seal 
skin, us a charin aguinst its power. 

4. fig. (cf. spell, 

1sg2 Snaks. Now. & Ful, u. Prol.6 Alike bewitched by 
the charme of lookes. 1665 9 Bore Occas. Aefl. i. sit, 
Cards and Company will give them enough to prove a 
Charin against Thinking. 1875 St1upps Const, f/sst. 1. iv. 
59. On whoin the charm of the Roman name had no power. 

3. fig. Any quality, attributc, trait, feature, etc., 
which exerts a fascinating or attractive influence, 
exciting love or admiration. Iu f/., esp. of female 
beauty, great personal attractions. 

[1598 Sitaks, M/erzy [V. 1. ti. 107, 1 neuer knew a woman 
so doate vpon a man; surely I thinke you haue charmes, la 
.-Not 1, I assure thee; setting the attraction of my good 
parts aside, [ haue no other charmes.| 1697 Dayoes Mire. 
Past. ut. 112 All she said and did was full of Charms. 1712 4 
Pore Rape Lock tv. 4 Scornful virgins who their charms 
survive, 1756 Burke Sudl. & &.1. § 1 Every thing has, in 
that stage of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it. 
1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 289 Slights every borrow'd charni 
that dress supplies. 1841 tae Arab, Nts. 1. 29 A mole is 
considered an additional charm. 1848 Macautay /d/st. 
Eng. If. 75 When parted by the sea from the charms which 
had so strongly fascinated him. .Wod. (Statue) Venus hidin, 
her charms, 

b. (without #/.) Fascinating quality; charming- 
ness, attractiveness. 

1830 D'Isracut Chas. /, IIL. vi. 111 Something of the 
charm of fiction is thrown into the historical composition. 
1878 Morey Diderot I. 4x To Diderot we go not for charm 
of style, but for a store of fertile ideas. 1877 Mrs. For- 
KESTER Jd/ignon I. 5 Her charm is chiefly dependant upon 
expression. : 

e. Charms (U.S. slang): Moucy. 

+4. ?A conjuration, adjuration (cf. CHARM v. 6). 

21734 Nortu Lexan. i. iv. ? 125 She knocked him up 
at Midnight, with Charms of Secrecy; for, said she, if iny 
Friends come to know I have been with you, [ am undone. 

5. A small ornament or trinket woin fastened to 
a watch-chain or girdle. From sense 1 b. 

1865 Look bcf. you Leap 1. 227 A small charm in the 
shape of aheart. 1870 Miss Baipoman &. Lyne 1.x. 155 
Rose’s waich and bunch of charms. 

6. Comb., as charm-reader, -ring; charm-bound, 
pple. and adj.; charm-buill, -ltke, -struck, ete. adj. 

1800 CoLeripGe Precoldom. 1. ix, Inextricably.. In 0) is 
name hath my destiny *charm-bound me. 1804 Leyornx 
Mermaid ad fin., The charm-bound sailors. 1791 E. Dar- 
win Sot, Gard. 1. 69 Amid her *charm-built towers. 1868 
Lp. Houcuton Sctlect. fr. Wks. 162 *Charm-engirdled isle. 
1886 Cornh. Mag. July 55 The “charm-reader, the fortune- 
tellerand the medicine man. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L. 
133 In the Braybrooke Collection is a bone *charm-ring. 
1865 M.Arnotpo £ss. Crit. iii. 115 Mountain-nymph *charm- 
struck by the night. 

Charm (‘tfaim, s/.2 Also 6 charme. [A 
dialectal variant of cherme,a common 16th c. form 
of CHIRM, q.v. Perhaps some fancied association 
with CHAakM s0.!, or with L. carmen, may have 
contributed to give this form its literary standing ; 
for an original chzvm would naturally give later 
cherm and churm, but not charm, (cf. fir, first, 
bird, dirt, none of which become a@r).] 

1. The blended singing or noise of many birds ; the 
blended voices of school-children, and the like. 

[1530 Patscr. 617/2 What a cherme these byrdexs make, 
comment ces oyseanx jargonnent.| 1§48 Uvatt,elc. ras. 
Par, Luke(1548'31b, The hymne. . which that saine heavenly 
quier of Aungels .. syng all together in one charme. 1580 
H. Girrorp Gilloflowers ‘1875 97, 1 .. listened .. Unto the 
small birdes chirping charme. 1584 Prete Arraigvet. 
Parts \, iii. 12 Hark, Flora, Faunus, here is melody, .\ 
charm of birds. 1657 Mitton P. Z. 1v. 642 Sweet is the 
breath of morn, her rising sweet, With charm of earliest 
Birds. 1879 Jerreries Hdd Life 0 S.C. 233 Thousands of 
starlings, the noise of whose calling to each other is in- 
describable. .the country folk call it a ‘charm’, ineaning 4 
noise made up of innumerable lesser sounds, each interfering 
with the other. 1879 Miss be Shropshire Word-bk 
s.v., The coppy’s all on a charm. Whad a charm 1hem 
childern bin makin i’ school. 1886 W. Barnes Derset Dil. 
Charm, a noise or confusion of voices, as of children or 
birds. 

+2. Song or singing: a. of a bird; b. of nien. 

1g87 Cucrcuvaro Worth. Wales 1876 102 The chirp and 
charme, and chaunt of euery bird. 1604 Daavton Oze/e 33 
The small Birds warbled their harmonious Charmes. 1633 
P. Fretcner Purple dsi.1. xviii. 5 Ff . Masius chaunt his 
thoughts in brothell charm. 

Charm (tfaim), v.! [a. F. cAarme-r (13th ¢. in 
Littré’, f. charme Crans 56.2] 

1. ¢rans. To act upon with or as with a charm or 
magic, so as to influence, control, subdue, bind, 
ctc.: to put a spell upon; to bewitch, enchant. 

¢ 1380 Sir Ferxond, 2411 And hymen he charmeb so, pat hy 
ne my3te a-wakye no3t. ©1440 Derk Myst. xaxiil. 288 Tle 
enchaunted and charmed oure knychiis. 1536 Covernvr 
Yer, viii. 17, 1 will sende Cockatrices & serpentes amonge 
you wwhich will not be charmed . 1591 Froxio Sec. Fri tes 
13 [t is good to drinke in a moring 10 charme the mist 
1794S. WiLLiams Peraent 128 Fach of these animal have 
a power of fascinating, or charming birds. 1856 Kane 
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Arct. Expl. Il. xxiv.243 They wanted me to charmorcure }{ 


him. lod. Many people still believe in charming warts. 
b. Const. fo and zz (obs.), from. Also t fig. 
To persuade or induce fo, to dissuade from. 

1594 Greene Fr. Bacon ix, If thou canst by magic charm 
The fiend..From pulling down the hranches of the tree. 
1605 SHAKS. .Wacé, iv. i. 129 Ile Charme the Ayre to giue a 
sound. 1607 — 7¢wzo1 IW. iii. 454 Has almost charm'd me 
from my Profession, by perswading me toit. @1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. i. (1691) 31 As if Men could be charmed to trans- 
plant themselves from their own Native .. Country merely 
by Words. 1795 SouTtHEY Joan of Arc vu. 440 Nor all her 
hellish arts Can charm my arrows from their destin'd course. 

ec. With various extensions; e.g.: Zo charm 
asleep, charm away, charm out, etc. 

1549 CovERDALE Frasm. Par. Gal.8 He. .that..charmyng 
out your christian mynde hath hy enchauntment cast you 
into this frensye. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. ii. 39 This 
Hydra-Sonne of Warre .. Whose dangerous eyes may well 
be charm’d asleepe. 1611 — Cyd. 1, vi. 117 "Tis your 
Graces That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, 
Charmes this report out. 1712-4 Pore Kafe Lock v. 20 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dress all day, Charm’d the 
small-pox, or chas'd old-age away. 1762 GoLpsm. Vash 26. 
1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 232 To charm that 
rich prize out of the iron gripe of rohbery. 1806 CANNING 
Poet. Wes. (1827) 56 Twill charm away the fiends. 1850 
Tennyson J Ae, xxi, When Science..cbarms Her secret 
from the latest moon. 1859 — Vivien 330 The charm so 
taught will charm us both to rest. 

2. To endow with supematural powers or virtues 
by means of charms; esp. to fortify against evil 
or dangers. 

a1564 Brecon Humble Supplic. in Prayers, etc. (1844) 234 
The bishop mumhleth a few Latin words over the child, 
cbarmeth bim, crosseth him. c1590 MARLowe Faust. vii. 
56 Then charm me that I may heinvisible. ¢c 1611 CHAPMAN 
lliad \v.(R.) Feed not the Grecians pride; They are not 
charm’d against your points of steele, nor iron fram’d. 16x1 
Suaks. Cy. v. ii. 68, I, in mine owne woe charm'd, Could 
not finde death. 

+ b. To mark with a symbol as a charm. Oés. 

1678 Loud. Gas. No. 1338/4 A grey Mare..charm’d upon 
the 4 fetter-lock joints. 

3. intr. To work charms, use enchantments or 
spells, practise magic. 

c1300 A. Adis. 342 Thus charmed Neptanabus. a@ 1340 
Hampote Psalter \iili]. 5 He charmys swa wisely in hi 
crafte. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xviii. x. (1495) 763 
She heryth not the voys of the charmyng nother comyth 
out to hym that charmyth. 1535 CoverbDALe Ps. lviili). 5 
That she shulde not beare the voyce of the charmer, charme 
he neuer so wysely. r160z SHaks. Ham. 1.1.163. 1662 R. 
Matuew Und. Alch. § 71. 94, I do..give my enemies leave 
to cbarm against my Pill. 

To overcome or subdue, as if by magic power; 
to calm, soothe, allay, assuage. + Zo charm the 
tongue: (formerly a very common phrase for) to 
keep it silent. 

c1s4o0 Play Wit & Sc. (1848) 37 Fall you to kyssyng, syr 
.. Your mother shall charme you, go your wayes. 1547-64 
Bautpwin Jor. Philos. xi. (Palfr.) 170 Charme thy tongue, 
thy belly, and thy privities. i 
A person.. That well could charme his tongue, and time his 
speach. 1602-9 A. Munpay Palm of Eng. 1. xii, Beroald.. 
receiving him at the point of his launce charmed his attempt. 
1655 Futter Ck. Hist. v.254 Tbe stench of His corps could 
be charmed with no emhalming. 1708 Pore Ode St. Cecilia 
118 Music the fiercest grief can charm. 1799 CAMPBELL 
Pleas. Hope \. 285 Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 
Ideal peace. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 670 The sound of 
their own language. .charmed their rage for tbe moment. 

5. fg. To influence, enthral, powerfully attract 
or engage (the mind, senses, etc.) by beauty, sweet- 
ness, or other attractive quality; to fascinate, 
captivate, bewitch, enchant, delight. 

In Shakspere’s time, still a strong metaphor from sense 1; 
but now, from constant use, applied without any thought of 
this connexion. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 70 Charmyn, hegylyn or forspekyn, 
Sasctno. 1601 Suaks. Twel. VN. 1, ii. 19 Fortune forbid my 
out-side haue not charm'd her. 1610 — JZemip. 1v.i. 178 So 
I charm‘d their eares That Calfe-like they my lowing fol- 
low'd. 1665-9 Boye Occas. Refi. (1675) 360 The moderate 
Beauty they disclose to the Eye (which is sufficient to please, 
though not to charm it), 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 787 They.. 
with jocond Music charm his ear. 1710 Swirt Lef??, (1768) 
III. 17 That’s something charms me mightily ahout London. 
171z Appison Sfect. No. 279 » 3 He every where charms 
and pleases us by the Force of his own Genius. 1716-8 
Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. 1. x. 33, I was perfectly 
charmed with the empress. 1871 Morey Voltaire (1886) 
124 What always charmed him in Racine and Boileau. . was 
that they said what they intended to say. 1875 Jowett 
Plato ed. 2) 1. 491, [can tell you a charming tale.. And we, 
Socrates..shall be charmed to listen. 

b. absol. 

1704 Pore Sfring 76 If Sylvia smiles ..vanquish’d nature 
seems to charm no more. 1732 — £ss. Wan. u. 200 The 
fiery soul ahhorr’d in Catiline, In Decius charms, in Curtius 
is divine. 1847 Texnyson Princ. Concl. 107 We .. sat on, 
So mucb the gathering darkness charm’d. 

+6. To conjure, entreat (a person) in some 


potent name. Oés. 

1599 T. Mlouret] Sidkwormes 16 She Pyram drencht, and 
then thus charmes: Speake loue, O speake, how hapned 
this tothee? x60x Suaxs. Fzd.C. 11.1. 271 Vpon my knees, 
I charme you, by my once commended Beauty..That you 
vnfold to me.. Why you are heauy. @ 1734 Nortu Exam. 
il. iv. P 15. 239 His learned Counsel .. made an Harangue, 
charming him to be free .. in answering to his Questions. 


+ 7. (Prob. with some assoc. with CHarM 56.2] 
To temper, tune, play (an instrument or melody), 


{ 
i 
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1596 SPENSER F, Q. Vv. ix. 39° 
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1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Oct. 118 Here we our slender 
pipes inay safely charme. 1595 — Cod. Clout (T.) Charming 
his oaten pipe unto his peers. 1596 — F, Q. v. ix. 13 Like 
as the fouler on his guilefull pype Charmes to the birds full 
many a pleasant lay. 1609 DEKKER Gudl’s Horn.-bk. (1812) 
32 O what songs will I charm out. 

b. zztr. (of an instrument): To sound harmoni- 
ously. See CHARMING ff/. a. 3. 

Charm z.?, dial. var. of CH1rRM: cf. CHARM 50.2 

1881 Daily News 18 Jan. 5/1 The ducks and widgeons go 
on ‘charming’. 

Charmed (t{aimd, in verse also t{a-1méd), A//. 
a. [f. prec. vb.+-ED}.] 

1. Influenced by magie power, bewitched, under 
a spell. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 70 Charmyd, incantatus. 1815 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 90/1 A farmer had a daughter .. who 
was seized with a lingering disorder.. He .. persuaded him- 
self that his daughter was charmed. 1821 Keats Lamia 
112 The charméd god hegan An oath. 

2. Affected with a magic spell, so as to possess 
occult powers or qualities ; enchanted. 

21535 More /Vks. 377 (R.) Anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme, which he calleth charmed oyle. 1596 SPENSER 
FQ. 1. iv. 50 He heares a charmed shield, And eke en- 
chaunted armes, that none can perce. 1634 Mitton Comus 
51 Circe..whose charméd cup Whoever tasted lost his up- 
rightshape. 1798 CoLeripGE Azc. Mar. 1v. xi, The charmed 
water. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ring L.114 Apollonius .. 
considered the use of charmed rings..essential to quackery. 

f persons or lives: Fortified, protected, 
rendered invulnerable, etc., by a spell or charm. 

1605 SHAKS. J/acé. v. vill. 12 Let fall thy hlade on vulner- 
ahle Crests, 1 heare a charmed Life. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 
Trav. 11. 245 Hence came.. the story of Kidd’s having a 
charmed life, and that he had to he twice hanged. 1884 
Chr. World g Oct. 757/4 General Gordon believes himself to 
bear a charmed life. : 

4. Fascinated, greatly delighted. 

Mod, She sang to a charmed audience. 

Charmedly (t{a-1médli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In a charmed manner. 

1876 J. Eris Cesar in Egyft 359 But charmedly live on 
again, And never quite he dying. 

Charmele, obs. var. of CARMELE, Heath-pea. 

x7e0 Pocock Zour Scot?. (1887) 89 They chew the root of 
an herh called charmele [szsfy. charnicle] a..wild liquorice. 

Charmer (tfa:sma1). [f. CHarm v.+-brR1; ora. 
OF. charmere (nom. of charmeur), f. charmer.] 

1. One who uses spells and enchantments, or who 
has magic powers ; an enchanter. 

€ 1340 Ayenb. 69 Ase dob pise cbarmeres and pise wychen. 
21340 Hampoce Psalter \vii{i}. 5 He lufes not charmers and 
venym makers. 1382 Wycuir 1 Avévgs xxviii. 3 Saul..slew3 
hem that hadden chaarmers of devels in the wombe. 1535 
CoverbDALe Ps. |viilij. 5. 1604 SHaks. Oth. 1. iv. 57 Sbe 
was a Charmer, and could almost read The thoughts of 
people. ¢1638 Sc. Pasgnils (1868) 56 From .. montebanks 
and charmers .. deliver us. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 1.148 
Filling his haroaric court with charmers and sorcerers. 

2. One who overcomes, subdues, allays, etc., as 
if by magic power. 

1870 SpurGEON 7 reas. David Ps. xxxii. 10 Faith in God is 
the great charmer of life's cares. 

One who possesses great attractiveness or 
powers of fascination ; usually applied to a woman. 

1676 D'Urrey Wad. Fickle u. ii, Speak sweet Charmer, 
Will you he always true? 1725 Pore Odyss. x11. 232 Thus 
the sweet charmers warbled o'er the main. 1728 Gay Begg. 
Of. 1. xxxv, How happy could I be with either Were t’other 
dear charmer away. 1765 Go.tpsM. Hermit xxxviii, Turn, 
Angelina, ever dear, My charmer, turn to see Thy own, thy 
long-lost Edwin here. 1852 Tuackeray Esmond u. xi. 
(1876) 223 Mrs. Mountford..(a veteran charmer of fifty). 
1865 M. Arnotp Ess. Crit, viii. (1875) 346 Such a charmer 
of the literary sense as Voltaire. 

+4. Applied to a kind of dance. Oés. 

1703 FarQuuHar /zconstant 1. ii. (D.), 1 don't believe there 
was a man of ’em but could dance a charmer. 


+Charmeress. Ods. [a. F. charmeresse, 
fem. of charmeur: see -ESS.) A female charmer. 

¢1340 Ayenbd. 19 Pe deuines and be wichen and pe charm. 
eresses, bet workeb he pe dyeules crefte. ¢1384 CHAUCER 
H. Fame 1261 Phitonesses, charmeresses, Olde wytches. 


Charmful (tfaimfil), a. [f. Caara 50.1 + 
-FUL.] Full of charms or spells, connected with 
magic; jig. full of alluring qualities, charming, 
delightful. 

1656 CowLey Davideis 1. (1687) 13 Bid his charmful Lyre 
to hring. 1747 Cotiins Ode Manuzrs 39 As Fancy hreathes 
her potent speli, Not vain she finds the charmful task. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVII, 151 He is charmful and endearing 
in his private associations. 1879 Kart Buinp in 19th Cent, 
1091 In our forefathers’ weird and charmful creed. 

Hence Cha‘rmfulness. 

1842 Fraser's Mag. XXV1. 732 There was a charmfulness 
about his manner. 

Charming (t{a:umin), v2/. 56.1 [f, CHarM v1] 

1. The operation or using of charms; the work- 
ing of spells; enchantment, incantation. 

a1300 Cursor M. 28311, 1... folud wiche-crafte and frete, 
and charmyng. ¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 9 In this com- 
andement es forhoden .. all wychecrafte and charemynge. 
1368 Wycuir Jer. viii. 17 The werste serpentis, to whiche is 
no charmyng [1382 enchaunting]. 1570 B. GoocEe Pof. 
Kingda. iii, (1880) 33 Masse .. makes their charmings vaine. 
1647 May //st. Parl. 11.1, The charmings of their Priests. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, fest. (1776) VII. 214 It was supposed 
that serpents..had also a power of charming. 1850 A.4 0. 
Ser. 1. II. 36/1 The power of curing diseases by ‘charming’. 


CHARNEL. 


2. Fascination, charm (ods.); now gerundially, 
fascinating, delighting. 

1720 WELTON Sxf, Son of God II. xiv. 383 Grant that I 
may be Ravisht with Thy Charmings. .3/od. She has lost 
none of her power of charming. 

3. attrib. and Comb. (in sense 1), as charming- 
cup, -rod, -wand, 

1601 WEEVER Mirr, Mart. Dij, With thy charming wand. 
1633 Massincer Guardian v. ii, Mercury Hath travelled 
this way with his charming-rod. 3164z Mitton Aol. Smect. 
(1851) 272 Chastity and love .. whose charming cup is only 
vertue, 1662 OciLsy King’s Coronation 2 A hloody Sword 
in one Hand, a charming Rod in the other. 

Cha‘rming, w6/. sb.2 ? Obs. rare. [f. CHARM 
v.2 +-InG 1,] Giving tongue, ‘music’ (of beagles). 

a 1693 Urqunart £adelais i, xiii. 107 The..charming of 
Beagles, gnarring of Puppies. 

Charming, ///. a. [f. CHakm v.1+-1NG 2.] 

1. Using charms; exercising magic power. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Avugs xxviii. 7 Sechith to me a womman 
havynge acharmynge goost. 1483 Cath. Angi. 59 Charm- 
ynge, incantans, carminans, fascinans. 1584 R. Scor 
Discov. Witcher. xu, vii. 183 And heates downe frute with 
charming strokes. 1591 SHaks. 1 //en. V/, v. iii. 31 Now 
belpe ye charming Spelles. 171z BLackMorE Creation vu. 
550 Her charming Song the Syren sings in vain, 

2. Fascinating ; highly pleasing or delightful to 
the mind or senses. (At first distinctly fg. from 1, 
but now used without any thought of that, and as 
a milder word than evchantine.) 

1663 GerBiER Counsel Avh, A Palace, so charming as to 
hinder furious Mars himself to lay his destructive hands 
thereon. @1700 Drypen Death very yng. Gentleman 3 
O charming youth! inthe first opening page. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 89 P 3 She is however in my Eye avery charming 
old Woman. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Wass Lett, 1. xix. 
60, I love that charming princess, if I may use so familiar 
an expression, 1840 THACKERAY Catherine ii, Was not 
Wilkes the..charmingest..man? 1875 Jowetr Plato ced. 2) 
III. 447 Children think variety charming. 188 Mrs. 
Forrester Koy & V,1.2 The Empress is looking charming. 

+3. With a mixture of the sense of CHARM 50.% 

1643 Mitton Divorce 1. Pref., ad fin., To follow freely the 
charming pipe of hiin who sounded and proclaimed liherty 
and relief. 1671 — P. #.11. 363 And all the while harmonious 
airs were heard Of chiming strings or charming pipes. 

Charmingly (t{aminli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] In a charming way; enchantingly ; fascin- 
atingly ; delightfully. 

1610 SHAKS. Jef. 1v-i. 118 A most maiesticke vision, 
and Harmonious charmingly. 1611 Cotcr., Exchanteuse- 
ment, charmingly, inchauntingly. 1695 Lo. Preston Boeth. 
111, 154 xote, Orpheus..was said to play so charmingly, that 
the Woods and stones moved. 17.. Mrs. Detany Corr. 
(1861) ITI. 359 That has a good effect, and is charmingly 
painted. 1815 Jane AusTEN Eva i, We all behaved 
charmingly. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens iii. 56 Charmingly 
true to nature. 

Cha‘rmingness. [f.as prec.+-nEss.] The 
quality of being charming ; power to charm. 

1730-6 in Bairey. 1840 L, Hunt Leg. Florence 1.iii, Be 
sure you make your wife well..With some transcendent 
charmingness. 

Charmless (t/a1mlés), 2. [see -tess.] Des- 
titute of charms ; personally unattractive. 

1710 Swirt Let?z, (1768) 111.5 Ophy Butler's wife, who is 
grown alittle charmless, 1856 J. F. Jonnston Chenz. Com. 
Life Il. 208 The wise woman whom tbe charmless female 
of the East consults, 


Cha‘rmlike, z. Like or resembling a charm. 
1549 CHALONER Erasm. on Folly Hiija, Certaine Magike 
praiers and charmelyke Rosaries. 1647 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. 
(1660) 1. 17, Such *Charm-like ohservations. 1844 DisRAELi 
Coningsby v.vi. 211 There was something charm-like and 
alluring in the conversation of one who was silent to all 
others. 

Cha'rmwise, adv. [see -wisr.] In the manner 
of a charm, in magical manner. 

1647 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selu. Ep. Ded., I could never 
open my mouth Charmwise, nor breath out Spells. 

Charn(e, obs. form of CHURN, 

+ Cha‘rneco. Oss. Also -aco, -ico. [Accord- 
ing to Steevens, from a village so called near 
Lisbon.) A kind of wine. 

1593 SHaks. 2 Hen, V/, u. iii. 63 Here’s a Cuppe of 
Charneco. 1594 First Pt. Contention (1843) 29 There 
wanted neither sherry, sack nor charnaco. 1600 RowLanps 
Lett. Humours Blood vi. 79 The vertue of three cuppes of 
Charnico. 1616 Beaum.& Fi. Wit without M.u.152. 163% 
Heyrwoop Maid of West 1. Wks, 1874 IL. 301 What wine 
will you drink ?.. Canary or Charnico? [1775 Asn, Charneco 
(a cant word), any kind of strong liquor which is like to 
bring drunken fellows to the stocks.] 

[a. OF. char- 


Charnel (tfa-mél), 52.1 (& 2.1). 
nel, carne/ in same sense :—late L. carnale ‘ flzesc- 
hus’ (flesh-house) (AElfric’s Gloss.), =carndrium, 
whence OF. charner, charnier.] 

1. +a. A burial-place, cemetery {o0ds.). 


mortuary chapel, a chamel house. 

1377 Lanxct. P. Pé. B, vi. 50 For in charnel atte chirche 
cherles hen yuel to knowe, Or a kni3te fram a knaue pere. 
1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 75 Sir ohn, preest of be charnell. 
1434 /bid. 96 My hody to be heryed anenest the charnell of 
Poules in Poules chircheyard. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W. 
1531) 303h, The commune charnell of the Cite. 1598 Stow 
Surv. xxxili, (1603) 295 The carriage of those hones from 
the charnell. 1644 Evetyn fem. (1857) 1. 69 The vast 
charnels of bones, tombs, pyramids, and sepulchres, took 
up much of my time. 1683 Pil. Trans. XIII. 394 Sup- 
posed to he the Charnal of the Antonine family. 1766 
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Entick London 1V.199 Facing this [Paul's] cross stood the 
charnel, in which the bones of the dead were .. piled to- 
ether. 1868 Mirman St. Pauls 156 A chapel..called the 
harnel, from whence .. were removed carende of human 
bones. 

+2. Askelcton. Ods. rare—'. 

1562 Leicu A rwmorte 199 The monks whereof had caused 
to be curigusly painted, the charnel of a man, which they 
termed—Death. ; ; 

3. attrib. and Comb, in sense: a. ‘of or pertain- 
ing toacharnel’, as charnel-chapel, -priest, -stool, 
-vault, -yard; also charnel air, breath, meteor ; 
b. ‘that is or serves as a chanel’, as CiARNEL- 
HOUSE, charnel-cell, -dungeon, -ocean ; C. ‘ savour- 
ing or characteristic of a charnel ’, as charnel-book : 
some of which pass into true adjective uses as in B. 

1813 Moore Latla R. (1824) 148 As dies the lamp In 
*charnel airs, or cavern-damp. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 76 
Some are raking in old musty *charnell-books, for old 
mouldy monosyllables. 1847 Emerson Refr. Men iii. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 334 A *charnel-breath so mingles with the temple 
incense, that boys..will shun the spot. 1814 Scotr Ld. of 
{stes ui, xxxii, Ere they left that *charnell-cell. 1538 LEtano 
/ti, II. 42 At the West end of the Area..is a *Charnel 
Chapelle. 1768 Beattiz Miustr. 1. xxxii, Ghosts that to 
the “charnel-dungeon throng. 1815 Moore Ladla &., 
Fire-worsh, \. (1850) 163 Lights, like *charnel meteors, 
burn’d Bluely. 1655 Fuuter MWalthau Ad, (1840) 269 
(The charge of an obit] to the *charnel-priest, three pence. 
1451 in Rogers Agric. § Prices III. 554, 2 *charnel stools 
in chancel. 1634 Mitton Corus 471 Those thick and 
gloomy shadows damp Oft seen in *charnel-vaults and 
sepulchres. 1749 Firtpinc Yow Youes Wks. 1775 II. 131 
The half-drunk clown, as he staggers through the church- 
yard or rather *charnel-yard, to his home. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains there preserved ; sepulchral; death- 
like, ghastly. (Not distinctly separable from prec., 
the use of the hyphen being unsettled.) 

_ 1824 Gatt Rothelan IIL. 193 Something wildly charnel 
and characteristic of the tomb. 1845 Hirst /oents 51 
Charnel figures..hurried by. 1850 Mrs. Browninc Dr. of 
Exile, Shali split the charnel earth. 1871 G. Macponatn 

Wks, Fancy §& Inag. 11.147 In every charnel breast Dead 
conscience rises slow. 

+ Charnel (t{a-unél), 53.2 Os. Also 5 charn- 
aill, -ale, 6 -elle, 6-7 -ell, -aylle, chernell, 8 
charnal. fa. OF. charnel, prob.:—L. cardinale, 
neut. of cardinal-'s of or pertaining to a hinge 
(cardo, cardin-); cf. It. cardinale, and Sp. charnela 
hinge.} A hinge. 

1470 Henry Wallace vu. 1153 On charnaill bandis na{i]ld 
it full fast and sone. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scott. 1. 84 
Item a ring with a paddok stane with a charnale. 1511 
“MS. Ace. St. Fokn's Hosp. Canterb., For ij charnellis 
and ij barys for b? ovyn ys mowth. 1531 /érd., For ij new 
paire of charnellis for the pewys in the Church. 1570 B. 
Gooce Pop. Kiugd. 1.(1880) 7 Charnels that are fixed fast, 
and_beare the doore in frame. 1741 Monro A vat. (ed. 3) 
43 The Hinge of a Door or Window .. Tradesmen call it 
Charnal. . Aa 

b. The hinge of a helmet, on which the beaver 
and visor moved. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy m1. xxii, Fyrst they haue hewen 
and to broke The mighty charnelle of his bassenet And 
whan his vyser after was of smet .. his face naked was and 
bare. 1510 Fustes at Westmtr. in Meyrick Auc. Armour 
II. 252 Item who breaketh his spere above the charnell to be 
allowed ii speres well broken. 1548 Hatt Chrou.12Hen.VIIT 
(1809) 612 The Charneli of his Hedde pece..was broken. 
1577 Harrison England i, v. (1877) 1. 120 His helme .. 
from the charnell vpwards ought to be of three inches at 
the least. [1830 James Darnley x. 48/2 Broke his spear 
twice on the very charnel of his helmet. } 


+ Charnel, 2.2 Obs. [a. F. charnel :—L. carnal- 
-?5 fleshly (Tertullian), f. carz-em flesh. A doublet 
of CaRNAL.] CARNAL, non-spiritual. 

1483 Caxton Goldt. Leg. 269/4, I desyre no thynges ter- 


reyn ne charnel. 
+Charnel, v. Obs. [f. Cuarnet sd.2] To 


hinge. Hence Cha‘rneld, hinged, jointed. 

I Hatt Chrou. (1809) 674 The Duke strake the Kyng 
on the brow right under the defence of y* hed pece on the 
verye Coyffe, Scull, or bassenet pece, whereunto the Barbet 
for power and defence is Charneld, to which coyffe or 
bassenet never armourer taketh hede for it is evermore 
covered with the Viser Barbet and Volant pece. 

Cha‘rnel-house. A house for dead bodies ; 
a house or vault in which the bones of the dead 
are piled up. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 57 This yere [1548] was put 
downe the chappell with the charnell howse in Powlles 
church yerde..and a ilij. or v. C. lode of bones carred in to 
the feldes and burryd there. 1578 T. N. tr. Coug. W. ludia 
206 The Charnell house, or place of dead mens sculles for 
remembrance of death. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exemp. 
11, xv. 88 Golgotha, the charnell house of the city. 1703 
MAUNDRELL pours Ferus, (1732) 1or A Charnel Flouse. 
Tbe Corpses are let down tnto it from the top. 1768-7 
Tucker Lf, Nat, (1852) I1. 655 The sight of a human skull 
and bones ina charuel-house. 1859 JEPHSON Brittany iv. 
40 These charnel-houses or ossuary chapels are general. 

attrib. 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxiii, Said Mrs. 
Crummles in the same charnel-house voice. 

Charnico, var. of CHARNECO Oés., a wine. 

Charoin, var. of carozne, CARRION. 

Charon (ké*1n). (Gr. pr. name.] 

1. In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
the ferryman who conveyed the shades of the de- 
parted across the Styx; often used allusively. 
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1513 Douctas uets vi. v. 63 3on grislie ferriar to naim 
Charon hait. 1601 Hotcanp Péimy I. 41 Which damp holes 
breathing out a deadly aire some call Charonex Scrobes, i. 
Charons ditches. 1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. un. ii. rr. 1616 J. 
Lane Sgrs. Tale 1x. 304 Yowr lives for him shall goe to 
Carons ferrie. 1822 Byron Vis. ¥udgem. \xxii, The other 
side Of Charon’s ferry, 1847 Emerson Repr. AZen. iii. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 329 This Charon ferries them all over in hts boat... 
and all gather one grimness of hue and style. 

2. Ferry-man. (humorous.) 

1861 Ramsay Renin, iv. (ed. 18) 72 He had acted as Charon 
of the Dee at Banchory. 1873 Tristram Joab xviii. 361 
The gentlemanly-looking Charon, whose negro slaves work 
the boat. 

Hence Charo‘nie, a. 

1816 G. S, Faber Orig. Pag. [dot. 1.359 The brethren of 
this Charonic society. 

+ Cha-rope, a. Oés. rare—'. [ad. Gr. xapon-ds 
glad-eyed.] Chcerful, bright. 

1650 Butwer Anthropontet, vii. (1653) 131 A good amiable 
charope Eye, not very concave nor preminent. 

Charotte, obs. form of CHARET or CnARIoT. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 1552 Charottez chokkefulle charegyde 
with golde. 

Char-parson: see CHaARE sd.! 6. 

|| Charpie ( fa-1pi, farp7). Also -pee. [Fr. ; 
pa. pple. fem. of OF. charpir to card : see CARPET. ] 
Old linen unravelled into short ends of thread for 
surgical dressings; ‘very narrow, thread-like strips 
of linen torn off so as to leave fringed edges’. 

1997 Encycl. Brit. sv. Arscuic, He directs..dry charpee 
at each dressing. 1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. 71 
A bit of charpic. 1813 J. THomson Lect. [nflaut. 347 The 
dry charpee is found to irritate the surfaces of some abscesses. 
1872 Conen Dis. Throat 94 This deposit is detached, as by 
a pledget of charpie. 

| Charpoy (t{a4poi). Auglo-Jnd. Also charpai. 
(a. Urdii charpdi, f. Pers. ish lee chahar-pai 


four-footed.] The common light Indian bedstead. 

1845 StocquEecer Handbk, Brit, India (1854) 97 A camp- 
table, a camp-stool or folding-chair, a charpoy or bedstead. 
1859 Lanc Wand. [ndia 138 He attempted to rise from the 
charpai. 1885 Macm. fag. Nov. 80/2 The native bed, or 
charpoy, a web of netting stretched on four short legs. 

| Charqui (tfauki). Also charqué. [Quichua 
(Peruvian) ccharguz dried slice of flesh or hung 
beef. The corruption zer£zx occurs in Captain J. 
Smith a 1612, and jeré vb. in Anson a 1748.] 

Beef prepared for keeping by cutting into thin 
slices and drying in the wind and sun; ‘jerked’ 
beef (the latter being a corruption of this word). 

1960-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy, U1. vin. ix. 271 [Chili] .. 
supplies [Peru] with wheat .. besides sole leather .. Grassa, 
Charqui, and neat tongues. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xii. 
(1873) 260 The miners are allowed a little charqui. 1850 
Prescott Per v. (Skeat) The male deer and some of the.. 
sheep were slaughtered. .and their flesh cut into thin slices 
was distributed among the people, who converted it into 
charqui. 1871 Gd. Words 716 Cattle .. the flesh of which 
is converted into charqué, better known as jerked beef. 

attrib, 1865 Daily Tel. 21 Nov. 7/2 An unlucky prejudice 
against their meat in the dry or chargut state. 

Hence Charqued a., ‘jerked’, 

1821 Monthly Rev. XCVI. 87 Charqued beef is, in this 
district, a great article of exportation. _ 

+Charr. O¢s. rare. [? Echoic: but cf. OE. 
ceortan to murmur, complain, which would give a 
ME. cherr, charr.) A term applied to some of thc 
notes of the nightingale. 

a 1605 Montcomerie Sous. xlviii, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 

Charr, charr-: see CHar, CHAR-. 

Charrack, charract, obs. ff. CARRACK, CARAT. 

Charre, obs. f. Cuarsd.2,3, CHAREv., CHARREY. 

Charred (tfaiid), ff/.a.  [f. CHar v.2+4-Epb1,] 
Burnt to carbon, burnt black ; also fg. 

1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 304 Charred sawdust. 
1865 Lussock Preh, Tries vi. (1869) 178 Burning the wood 
and then scraping away the charred portion. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paul (1883) 592 A heart..charred with self-indulgence. 

Charret, -ette, -ot, var. of CHARET. 

Charrettier : see CHARIOTEER. 

+ Cha’rrey, -oy. O/s. Also charry, charré, 
carroy, [a.OF. char(r vet, char(rjot,f. char(rieyer, 
char(r)oyer, variants of char(r)zer:—late L. or Ro- 
manic carricare to CarRy.] The ‘carriage’ or 
transport vehicles of an army; rarely a carriage, 
car, or chariot. 

¢1300 A. Adrs. 5097 His bestes.. That drowen and ledden 
his charrey. ¢1330 Alrth. $ Merl. 8067 To kepe wele hir 
charrois, Her astore and her harnois. /dr/. 4787 Carroy. 
1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 123 So gret rowme held thar charre. 
1640 JWiett’s Recreat, (Nares s.v. Charet) We'll pluck the 
wheels from th’ charry of the sun. 

Cha‘rring, 74/. 5b.1 The action of the vb. 
Cutar ; burning to charcoal. Also attrzb. 

1802 Prayrair [//ustr. Hutton. The. 130 The.charring of 
the coal in their vicinity, 1823 J. Bavcock Dom. Amusent. 
24 Charcoal might be started at once from its charring place 
to close vessels. 1878 Parkes Man. Pract. Hygiene i. (ed. 5) 

1 The charring of the Casks was more effectual than the 
immersion [of pieces of charcoal]. 


Charring, 24/. 5J.2, var. of CHARING. 

Charriot, Charry, etc: see CHaR-. 

Charry (tfa-ri), a. [f. Car v.? or C#ar-coat.] 
Of the nature of charcoal or a charred substance. 


{ 
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CHART. 


178 C. Wesster Edin, New Dispeus. (1791) 58 The resi- 
duum [of the bitumen] is a charry matter. 1792 CAron. in 
Ann, Reg. 49/2 Casks fired in the making, till a thin charry 
matter is formed over the whole interual surface of t! 
staves, will preserve the water... sweet. 1838 T. Tnomson 
Chem. Ore. Bodies 712 At 428° it (Berberite] swells and 
leaves a charry residue, having a strong metallic lustre. 

Charsley, obs. form of SCAKcELyY. 

Chart (tfait). 54.1 Also 6-7 charte, (charde’. 
(a. OF. charte card, map, ctc.:—L.. carta, charta 
‘paper, leaf of paper’, latcr also ‘ card, chart, map’, 
etc. Charte wes the native Fr. repr. of 1.. carta; 
but already in 14th c. the It. cquivalent carta was 
introduced for a ‘ playing-card’, in the adapted 
form carte, which was gradually extcnded by the 
17th c. to all scnses of the native charte, and at 
length superseded it. Carte gave the Eng. CARTE 
and carde, Carp (q.v.), both used in 15-17th c. 
in the scnsc of ‘chart, map’; but late in the 
16th c. charfe was introduced in this scnse, for 
which it became the accepted term. Branches 11, 
III, represent mod.F. carte and 1. charta.} 

I. A map or chart. 

1. A map. Qés. in the gencral scnse. 

1571 Dicces Pantow. t. xxxiv. Ljb, One fayre carde or 
mappe. J/did. xxxv. Lijb, Appoynting the lengthe of 
your myle according as you desire to haue your charte great 
orsmall. /érd, Liij, Diuide the circle at the myddes of 
your map into 32 partes, pulling out straight lines fro the 
centre to the vttermost bounds of the charte. 1635 N. Car 
VENTER Geog. Del. 1, vii. 167 The Geographical! Mappe is 
twofold : either the Plaine Chart or the Planispheare. 1678 
Praittirs, Chart, also a Map or other Draught. 1751 
Cuambers Cyc/. s.v., Plain Charts are those wherein the 
meridians and parallels are exhibited by right lines parallel 
toeach other. 1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 97 Mr. 
Gerrard Mercator, a Fleming, in 1556 published a similar 
chart..whence called Mercator’s Chart. 

b. spec. (short for sea-chart, : A map for the usc 
of navigators; a delineation of a portion of the 
sea, indicating the outline of the coasts, the posi- 
tion of rocks, sandbanks, channels, anchorages, 
etc. Also fig.; and in comdé., as chart-box, -wright. 

1696 Pricirs, Chart, or Cart, a Sea-Cart. 1697 DAMPIER 
Voy. (1698) I. xvi. 443, I do not find it set down on any Sea 
Chart. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn., Chart, is a Draught 
projected for the use of Seamen, discovering the Sea-coasts, 
Sands, Rocks. 1751 Jounson Aamb/, No. 174 P11 He.. 
ought to make sonie improvements in the chart of life, by 
marking the rocks on which he has been dashed. 1796 
Pecce Anozyiu. (1809) 35 The Doctor .. was apt to be 
offended if any one called his work a Map: he would have 
it called a Chart ; and yet in strictness I think it cannot be 
called so, since we have appropriated this word to Sea- 
affairs. 1821 Scott Aens/qw. xxi, A chart..points out..the 
peculiarities of his navigation. 1854 ApM. Ssytu JMJediter- 
ranean(L.) The more recent plans. .reveal the awful neglect 
of our modern chartwrights. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 349 Our navigation is safer for the 
chart. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr., We speak of the plan of an 
estate, the map of a country, the chart of an ocean. 

e. An outline map for other than purely geo- 
graphical purposcs, as a maguelic chart, chart of 
temperature; also, a plan of military operations, 
or the route of an expedition ; an itinerary, 

1580 Nortn Plutarch 307 He was not .. contented to see 
them (battles] drawn .. in Charts and Maps. 1675 Ocics. 
Brit. Ded., These Peutingerian Military Charts .. appear 
too faint a Resemblance. 1837 W. Irvinc Caft. Bouneville 
II. 56 Making maps or charts of his route. 187z Years 
Techn. Hist. Comm, 409 Magnetic charts .. present, at one 
view, the variations and dip of the needle for all parts of 
the world. : 

2. A graphical representation (by means ot 
curves or the like) of the fluctuations of any 
variable magnitude, such as temperaturc, baro- 
metric pressure, priccs, population, ete. 

1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 228 The temperature 
chart, fig. 42, is interesting. J/od. barometric chart. 

A sheet bearing information of any kind 


arranged in a tabular form. 

1840 (¢7¢/e) Gentone’s Chart of Inheritance. 1846 (f/f /e) 
Historical Chart of the Sovereigns of England. 1851 (¢/t/e 
Genealogical Chart of the Descent of Queen Victoria. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1792 S. Rocers Peas. Ment. t. 57 The screen unfolds its 
many coloured chart. 1856 Dove Lagic Chr, Faith 11. 3 
114 [When] we turn to the Social World of men, the pa 
theistic chart is folded up. 1863 Bricut Sf. Amer. 3 Feb 
A chart of the condition of Europe. 1876 GLApsToxe 19 
Contemp. Rev. June 26 This rude chai of religious thought, 
Mod. * Not a portrait, a mere chart of his face’. 

II. In other senses of F. carte, OF. charte. 
+4. Blank chart( = OF. charte blanche, mod. 
carte blanche: a blank paper to be tilled up at 


discretion. Ods. 

1707 Chart Blanch; 1712 Charte Blanche see CarRtr 
BLANCHE). 1711 P. EL. Miew 2 last Parl. 247 The Necessity 
of sending, almost, a blank Chart to the Treaty. ’ 

+ 5.=Carpsé.2 in several senses: a. Anordinazy 
card. b. A playing-card. ¢. The compass-card. 

a1680 Butter Kerr. 11759) I. 227 And practis’d all the 
Tricks upon the Charts. 1704-32 Gentleman Instruct. 4*2 
(D.} The discovery of the chart ts but of late standing, ths’ 
of great importance. 1753 Cuamners Cycl. Supp. sv. C 
pass, The mariner’s compass with a chart, Is much less 
dangerously moved than the common compass with a have 
needle. 1796 H. l’rovcHam in PArl. Trans. LNXXVI 241 
One of the brightest [rays] .. fell on the chart. 


CHART. 


TII. = L. charta in medieval senses, 

+6. A charter, grant, title-deed ; a deed or docu- 
ment of any kind, Oés. 

1616 BuLLoKar, Chart, a writing, a written deed. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Chart, paper, parchment or anything to 
write on; also a writing or written deed. 1673 Sir P, 
Levcester Hist. Antig. u. Proleg., Some other Chartes of 
this Hugh I have met withal. 1775 T. Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry Dissert. ii. 2 A series of royal charts or instruments. 
bid. 74 Hebrew rolls and charts, relating to their estates tn 
England. .are now. .in the Tower. 

Chart (tfat', v. [f. Carr sd.1] trans. To 
make a chart of; to lay down in a chart; to map. 

1851 Nichot Archit. Heav, 114 The idea of actually 
charting these profound regions. 1856 Kaxe Avct. £xfl. 1. 
xx, 254 A large indentation which they had seen and charted. 
1879 77mes 5 June, The great outlines of the ocean bed have 
been charted. 1885 Proctor in Anowledge No.172. 119 To 
chart every single star. .in its proper place. ; 

b. fg. To figure as in a chart ; to outline. 

1842 Tennyson Walk. to Mail 97 The world .. charts us 
all in its coarse blacks or whites. 

Hence Charted ///. a., Cha‘rting vé/. sd. 

1854 Tait’s Mlag. XX1. 455 A star..that stood not in the 
chartings of his heaven-inquiring seer. 3857 I. Taytor 
World of M.831 The charted pathway of direct knowledge. 

| Charta (kauta). [L. charfa, carta papyrus, 
a leaf of papyrus, paper, a paper, writing, docu- 
ment, ad. Gr. ydprys a leaf of papyrus or paper. 
The common med.L. for legal writing, charter.] 

+1. In OE. form carta: Paper, letter. (Later 
only as Latin.) Ods. 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 202 Alecge 6a sealfe on hatne clab 
odde cartan. cxooo Nicod. xx, Hiz hym tosendon ane 
cartan, seo was bus awriten. 

2. A CHarTeR. Also used fg. 

1698 Norris 7veat. Sev. Subj. 329 The Divine Law, 
which is her Original Charta. 1851 Mrs. Browninc Casa 
Guidi Wind, line 532 And if, ne’ertheless That good day’s 
sun delivered to the vines No charta. 

b. esf. in Macna Cuarra, the Great Charter 
of English Liberties. 

Chartaceous, cartaceous (katéi-fas), a. 
{f. L. c(h) artace-ts, f. charta paper: see -ACEOUS.] 
Of the nature of paper, made of paper; papery. 

165s R. Ferrowes tr. Alston's 2nd Defence 234 Rejoice 
ye herrings .. Salmasius .. is preparing chartaceous jackets 
toinvest you all. 1657 Tomtinson Renou'’s /isp. 610 In- 
closed in chartaceous bags. 1866 7reas. Bot., Chartaccous, 
having the texture of writing-paper. 

Chartale, -el\1, obs. variants of CARTEL. 

Cha‘rtaline, 2. [factitious term f. L. charta 
paper.] Trade name for a thick paper produced 
as a material for blankets. 

1880 Print, Times 15 Mar. (4dvt.) Manufacturers of the 
chartaline blanket. 1883 Nezusf. Advt. One Chartaline 
Blanket is as warm as two pairs of Woollen Biankets. 

Charte, obs. form of CHanrt. 

Charte e, variant of CHERTE, Ods., dearness. 

Charted, fa. pple. of CHaRt v. 

Charter t{auiter), 5d.1 Forms: 3-6 chartre, 
(3 cartre:, 5 chartour, -yr, (-yre), -ere, (7 
carter), s—chart2r. [ME. chartre, a. OF. chartre, 
ONF. cartre (for *cartle):—L. cartula charter, lit 
small paper or writing, dim. of carta, charta 
paper. Cf. CHAPTER, F. chapitre:—L. capitulum.] 

“it. A leaf of paper (in OE. called ééc, Book); a 
legal document or ‘ deed’ writtcn (usually) upon 
a single shect of paper, parchment, or other mate- 
rial, by which grants, cessions, contracts, and 
other transactions are confirmed and ratified. 

1z92 BritTon 11. vill. De chartres. Quant al garnement 
de escrit, qe home apele chartre, fet a saver qeen moutzdes 
Maneres sount chartres. 3 

1. A written document delivered by the sovereign 
or legislature : 

a. granting privileges to, or recognizing rights 
of, the people, or of certain classes or individuals. 

Great Charter, that signed by King John guaranteeing 
the fundamental liberties of the English people: see Macna 
Cuarta, Charter of the Forest (Charta Forestz\, a charter 
conceded by Henry III in 1217, and revised 1224, restrain- 
ing the severity of the forest laws of previous reigns. 

Ya1250 (Forged) Charter Abelstan (dated 939) in Cod. 
Difl.V. 235 Ich A2Gelstan. .grantye and confirmye by disse 
minre chartre. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 77 Pe emperour with 
god cartre, & mid ys owne cel, Hym 3ef of pe se.. pe 
warde .. Pis false mon wende po mid his cartre a-boute. 
[bid. 498 Alle hor chartren ywis, That adde of is fader. .Of 
franchise & of other thing, al clene were vndo. 1480 CaxTon 
Chron. Eng. vu. (1520) 88 b/1 The Kynge made to them two 
charters..the great chartrye of fraunchyses, and..the char- 
ter of forest. 1570 Levins J/anip. 71 A charter, diploma. 
1sg1 Lamaarpe Arch. (1635) 65 The great Charter of Eng- 
land. .for which the Englishnien had no lesse striven, than 
the Trojans for their Ilelena. 1593 SHaxs. Aict. /J, 1.1. 
48 Our Substitutes at home shall hane Blanke-charters : 
Whereto .. They shall subscribe them for large summes of 
Gold. 165: Hoppes Leviath. (1839' bg Charters are dona- 
tions of the sovereign; and not laws, but exemptions from 
law. 1766 Biackstone Comm. 1, 135 The language of the 
great charter is, that no freeman shall be taken or im- 
prisoned, but by the lawful judgment of his equals, or by 
the law of the land. 1818 Cruise Diges¢ INI. 163 When 
King Edward I created the Black Prince Duke of Corn- 
wall, he gave him a charter, by which he granted to him 
the name and honour of Duke of Cornwall. 1835 Lytrox 
Rienzi x.i, There is but one nobility, and Nature signs 
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its charter. 1845 Arnotp Hest. Rome 1. x. 179 The 
second great charter of Roman liberties. 1875 Srusps 
Const. Hist. \1.xiv.27 The Charter of the Forest ,.wasa great 
measure of relief; the inhabitants of the counties not living 
within the forests are released from the duty of attending 
the courts except on special summons; the forests made in 
the last two reigns are disafforested ; much of the vexatious 
legislation of Henry II is annulled. 

+b. granting pardon. Hence 7o have one's 
charter = to receive pardon. Oés. 

a 1300 Havelok 676 And with bi chartre make [me] fre. 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr, Sowle 1. xxxiv. (1859) 38 Oure lordes 
graunt and chartre of pardon. 1468 Fasyan in Plumpton 
Corr. 18 Whan they shulde have been hanged, there char- 
tours were shewyd, & so preservyd. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cclii. 323 Maister John hume had his chartre and was 
pardoned by the kyng. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
241 b, Why almyghty god sholde gyue his.. charter of par- 
donto man. a@ 1626 Bacon Afaxims Com. Law xi. 49 If a 
man be attainted and have a charter of pardon. 

@. creating or incorporating a borough, univer- 
sity, company, or other corporation. 

1474 Act 126 13 Edw, JV, in Oxf §& Camb. Enactm. 
(1869) 8 Among certeyn liberties and privileges by charters 
.. graunted unto the Chaunceller and Scolers of the said 
universite. 1596 SHaks. Jerch. V. iv. i. 39 If you denie it, 
let the danger light Vpon your Charter, and your Cities 
freedome. 1680 Pripeaux Let? (1875) 78 The University 
will be at large to act according to the utmost extent of their 
charter. 1684 /did. 136 Y° University concern is about 
y® town carter. .to induce them to surrender it, y’ Earle of 
Abington promised them y* addition of several new grants. 
1725 BERKELEY Proposal etc. Wks. III. 218 If his Majesty 
would graciously please to grant a Charter for a College. 
1765-9 BLacksToNne Comm, (1793) 204 The king’s charter 
either creating new or reviving old boroughs. 1817 W. SeL- 
wyn Law Nisi Prins 11.888 The Royal Exchange Assurance 
and the London Assurance Companies were established by 
charters, bearing date the 22d day of June, 1720. 1844 H. 
H. Witson Brit. Judia 1. 497 The main question. .was the 
renewal of the Company’s charter. 186: Buckie C7zi/zs. II. 
vill. 575 The earliest charter was granted toan English town 
in the twelfth century. 

ad. People’s Charter: the name given to the 
famous document (published 8 May 1838) embody- 
ing the principles and demands of the Chartists. 

1838 W. Lovett Address (issued in Mch. or Apl.) In the 
course of a few weeks this Bill will be prepared and printed 
for circulation, under the title of ‘The People’s Charter’. 
1838 Northern Star (Leeds) 6 Aug. 7/2 That this meeting 
cordially approves of the People’s Charter as the outline of 
an Act to provide for the general representation of the 
people..in Parliament. 1845 Penny Cycl. 1st Supp. 1. 331/2 
The ‘People’s Charter’, The principal points of this pro- 
posed charter are, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual 
parliaments, the division of the country into equal electoral 
districts, the abolition of property qualification in members, 
and paying thein for their services. 1877 C. Mackay 
Forty Vears' Recoll, 11. 50 Vhe Charter—a document 
exceedingly well drawn up—derived its name from the 
French Charter of 1830. 

2. A written evidence, instrument, or contract 
executed between man and man: a. ez. 

¢1270 Saiuts’ Lives (Laud MS.) (1887) 290 Pe chartre he 
wrou3te sone Auld a-selede hire with is ryng. 1377 Lana. P. 
P?. B. x1. 122 For may no cherle chartre make ne his catel 
selle, With-outen leue of hislorde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
78/1 And toke a chartre and wrote the conscrypcion of the 
wedlok. 1494 Fapyan vu. 545 Many blanke chartours were 
deuysyd and brought into the cytie, whiche many of the 
moost substancyall men of the same were fayne to seale to 
theyr payne and charge. c¢1530 Lp. Berners Ath. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 26 Ye shall gyueto Perron your wyfe this nyght 
y’ charter of her endowry. 1786 Burns A Dream xiii, But 
first hang out, that she’ll discern Your hymeneal charter. 
1847 C. G. Appison Law Contracts 1. i, 19 The Normans 
.. caused the ancient Saxon contracts and writings to be 
sealed..and gave them the name of charters or Deeds. 

b. applted esf. to the documents or deeds re- 
lating to conveyance of landed property. 

¢ 1386 CuHaucer Merch. T. 929 Min heritage, toun and 
tour, I give it yow, makith chartres as yow leste. 164 
Termes de la Ley 55 Charters of lands are writings, deeds, 
evidences, and instruments, made from one man to an other, 
upon some estate conveyed or passed between them of lands 
ortenements. 1656 H. Puitups Purch. Pattern (1676) 2 
Make thy Charter run To thee, thine Heirs. 1818 Cruise 
Digest 1. 259 In Madox’s collection of ancient charters there 
are some leases..which considerably exceed that period. 
1885 L. Goopeve Real Prop. 286 A record of the gift or 
alienation [of land}, called the Charter of Feoffment. 

c. spec. A document embodying the contract 
between owners and merchants for the hire of a 
ship and safe delivery of the cargo; more fully 


CHARTER-PARTY. Also, the contract thus made. 
1794 in Nicolas’ Disp, Nelson (1845) 1. 428 He was under 
no Charter. Customary clause in Charter-parties, The 
Brokerage on this Charter is at the rate of Five per cent. 
3. Privilege ; immunity ; publicly conceded right. 
1565 Jewer Def Afol. (16111 263 Ye haue a Charter to 
speake what ye list, 16co SnHaks. A. I. Z.u. vii. 48, ] must 
haue liberty Wiithall, as large a Charter as the winde. — 
Son, \Wiii, 1665 Guanvite Sccps. Sci. xii. 67 To impose 
Names is part of the Peoples Charter. 1805 WorpswortH 
Prelude \\. (1850) 149 And mighty forms seizing a youthful 
fancy Had given charter to irregular hopes. 1839 De 
Quincey Lakes Wks. II. 167 Every man ..must grant a 
charter of large enthusiasm to such an occasion. 
+4. Asa rendering of L. charta taken: Paper ; 
a paper, writing, lettcr, document, etc. Obs. rare. 
1382 Wycuir Prev. Prol., loyne the eptstil whom joyneth 
presthood ; jhe, the chartre twynne not [Vulg, "e dizidat 
charta}, whom the looue of Crist knytteth. — Fos vii. 16 
And the chartre taken faccefta charta], thei maden the 
conscripcioun of the wedloc. 


CHARTERED. 


5. Comb., as charter-beer, -box, -chest, -room, 
charter-bond = CHARTER-PARTY; charter-boy, 
a boy on the Charter-house foundation ; charter- 
brother, an inmate and pensioner of the Charter- 
house; charter-colony, a colony founded by 
Royal Charter ; charter-day, a day appointed by 
charter for some special purpose; charter-ex- 
emption, exemption from taxes, etc. by Royal 
Charter; charter- government, a government 
founded by Royal Charter; charter-hold (sce 
CHARTER-LAND) ; + charter-horn, a horn used as 
a charter or instrument of conveyance; + char- 
ter-man, ? licentiate, ? licenser; charter-park, a 
park held by charter; + charter-patent, a letter- 
patent; charter-system, the system of working 
a mine by a CHARTERMASTER ; + charter-tailzie, 
charter of entail; see TaitziE, See also CHARTER- 
-HOUSE, -LAND, -MASTER, -PARTY, -SCHOOL. 

1634 Brereton 7rav. (1844) 156 A kind of beer called 
*Charter beer. 1836 Marrvat Alidsh, Easy 172 He would 
forfeit his *charter-bond. 1856 Emerson £ug. Traits, 
A bility, Wks. (Bohn) II. 36 If all remedy fails, right of revo- 
lution is at the bottom of his *charter-box. 31866 CARLYLE 
Jnaug. Address 181 Compiled out of all kinds of parchments, 
“charter-chests. 188x J. Russet. Haigs 11 Those in the 
charter-chest of the family date from 1425 onwards. 1766 
fist. Europe in Ann, Reg, 41/1 There are several sorts of 
colonies in British America: the *charter-colonies, the pro- 
prietary governments, and the King’s colonies. 1817 W. SeEL- 
wyn Law Nisi Prius 11. 1007 Upon an omission to elect at 
the *charter-day, or to do such acts as were by the charter 
required to be done at certain times .. a forfeiture of the 
charter might be incurred, and the corporation dissolved. 
19775 Westey IVks, 1872 XI. 85 The plea of *charter-exemp- 
tion drops. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 293 The *charter 
governments were empowered toenact laws, and no ratifica- 
tion by the king was necessary. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. 
7 ithes iv. 203 His*Charter-hold Lands. 1774 C. Lytre.Ton 
in Archzvol, III. 22 Account of certain *Charter-Horns in 
the Cathedral of Carlisle. 1683 Drypen Vind. Dk, of Guise 
Wks. 1725 V. 333 The *Charter-man in the very Title-page. 
1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3900/4 A *Charter- Park walled about. 
1599 GREENE A /phous, (1861) 291 I seal your *charter-patent. 
1816 Scott Astig. xxiv, There’s a parchment book in the 
*charter-room at Knockwinnock Castle. 1864 Daly Tel. 
26 Oct., ‘ Doggies’ and ‘ butties’, as they are called by the 
pitmen, work the mines for the owners, under terms of 
arrangement known as the ‘charter system’. 1634 S. 
RutHerForD Le/t, (1862) 1. 111 I cannot but think, seeing 
the ends of the earth are given to Christ (and Scotland is 
the end of the earth, and so we are in Christ’s *charter- 
talizie) but our Lord will keep His possession. 


+ Cha‘rter, sé.2 Ots. Also chartour. [a. OF. 
chartter:—L. ch)artarium piace for papers, 
archives.] A repository for charters or deeds. 


a6oo Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.) Ane tyne [tin] chartour 
weyand four pund tua unsis, 

Charter (t{auta1), v. trans, [f. Carter 56.1] 

1. trans. To grant a charter to; to bestow or 
establish by charter. 

c14z2g Wyntoun Cron, 1x. xxiii. 210 Pe thred Robert, 
charterit, and sesit eftyrwart..pat Lady. 1800 Co-quuoux 
Comm, Thames i. 5 The Russia Company..was chartered 
--in 1555. 1859 C. Barker Assoc. Princ. Mid. Ages ii. 48 
Early in the reign of Edward II1..we find the Goldsiniths’ 
Company chartered. 

2. To privilege, license. 

1s4z Upatrtr. Erasm. Apoph. 255 b, He was..chartreed 
or priuileged from bearyng almaner offices of charge. 1795 
SouTHEY Foan of Arc x. 719 If discipline be utterly Relax’d, 
Vice charter’d, Wickedness let loose. 1879 Gro. Evior 
Coll. Breakf. P.795 With spreading lands Where pleasure 
charters all. 

3. To hire (a ship) by charter-party. 
collog. to hire (a vehicle, etc.). 

1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 217/1 They had no vessels of their 
own, but chartered vessels from Whitehaven, Bristol. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria III. 215 It was impossible to charter a 
ship for the purpose. 1869 W. Brapwoop 7khe O. V. H. 
(1870) 191 To charter a dogcart for the afternoon. 1875 J. 
Bennet Winter Afedit. 1v. xxi. 638 A carriage may be char- 
tered for a given journey at a certain price. 

Hence Chartering, vbl. sb. 

1818 Jas, Mitt Srit. Judia U1. 1. i. 7 The Company pre- 
ferred the hiring of ships, called chartering. 1883 Pad] Afal? 
G.9 July 5/2 Chartering limited to sailing vessels. 


Charterable (t{autorib'l), @ [f CHARTER 
sb.l or v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being chartered, 

In mod. Dicts. 

Charterage (t[asterédz). rare. [CHARTER v. 
+ -AGE.] The practice of chartering. 

1806 W. Taytor in Robberds’ Z7/e (1843) II. 146 Roscoe 
..proposes in parliamentary reform the very step to which 
the adversary could now with least inconvenience accede, 
so in slave-trade, so in charterage. 

+ Cha‘rteral, 2. Oés. [{. CHARTER sb.1 +-arl] 
In accordance with a charter. 

1700 in Col. Rec. Penn, 1. 609 Onlie present 19 persons, 
qvas the Charteral number should have been 24. 

lfence Cha‘rterally adv. 

1696 in Col. Rec. Penn. 1. 505, I could not even by it have 
acted more Charterallie than I did. 


Chartered (t[autoid), 7.2. [f. Cuanter v.] 

1. Founded, privileged. or protected by charter. 

¢.1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. vi. 113 Pai gert pe Chanownis 
be Chartryd, 1780 Cowrrr 7wéle-¢. 259 Britain’s chartered 
land. 1800 Cocgunoun Comm. Thames viii. 257 The Gover- 
nors..of the different Chartered Companies. 1840 MARRYAT 
Poor Fack xxxi, There was a foundation or chartered school. 


Hence 


CHARTERER. 


1876 Green Short Hist. v. § 4 (1882) 239 The fugitive 
bendsmen found freedom in a flight to chartered towns. 

2. fig. Privileged ; licenscd. 

I snaks. Jeu. 1, 1.1. 48 When he speakes, The Ayre, 
a Charter'd Libertine, is still. 1783 94 Brake Songs Exper, 
Londou 3 Near where the charter'd Thaines does flow. 1862 
Merivace Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. liv. 472 A certain sense of 
decorum. .still preserved its sway over the chartered liber- 
tines of Rome. 1871 Morcey Voltatrc'1886 25 The sworn 
and chartered foes of light. 

3. Hired under a charter- party. 

1809 R. LanGrorp /utrod. Trade 130 Chartered, hired for 
a voyage. 1866 Harvard Alem. Biog. 1. 420 The gunboats 
in the river; the chartered transports. .lying at the levee. 

b. fig. Freighted, charged. 

31823 I. Roscoe Sismoudi’s Lit. S. Europe (Bohn) I. 375 

The moment chartered with Clorinda’s doom. 


Charterer (tfa-utoro). [f.CHarrer sé, and v.!] 
1. a. Oric who holds land by charter; a free- 


holder. b. A freeman of a chartered borough. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615)217 A Bookeland 
man, which at this day is taken for a Charterar or a frec- 
holder, 1669 in Picton L'fool. A/nntc. Rec. 11883 1. 276 
The Aldermen and such of the charterers of this towne as 
he shall think meet. 1698 /d:¢. I. 283 The Lord of Derby 
is a Charterer. 1708-21 Kersey, Charterer, (in Cheshire) 
a Free-holder, 

2. One who hires a vessel undcr a charter-party. 

1833 M. Scort Zou Cringle xxii, 1 was assured by the.. 
charterer, that it would be all right. 1875 Beprorp Sa/lor's 
Pock. Bk. vi. 224 The Charter-party is the written contract 
by which a Vessel is let, in whole or in part; the person 
hiring being called the Charterer. 1882 Pad/ Aladl G. 15 
June 7/1 The charterers of the Swedish steamer Bifrost. 

+ Charter friar. Oés. [see next.) A Car- 
thnsian. 

1686 J. SERJEANT Hist. Alouast. Conventions 42 The Order 
ofthe. .Charter-Fryers, instituted by one Bruno. 

Charterhouse (t/astoshaus). Also (in sense 
3) 7 chartrous. [An alteration, by popular etym- 

‘ology, of AF. chartrouse = ¥F. chartreuse, i.e. 
maison chartreuse Carthusian house. (But, in 
sense 3 really corresp. to the miasc. F. chartreiux, 
AF. charlrous, which is preserved in quot. 1641.) 
OF. chartreus, -euse (AF. -ous, -ottse) was itself a 
corruption of an earlier form charteus, -e1se (AF. 
chartous, charthous, -ouse, cf. It. certosa repr. L. 
cartusius, carthusius; sce CARTHUSIAN. This 
earlier form was also used in Eng. as chartous, 
CHARTHOUS, q. V. 

The popular understanding of chartrouse as chartie\r- 
(A)onse, was of course helped by the fact that the meaning 
was Carthusian ‘house’, wzatsou chartrense. The earlizr 

- corruption of charteus, -ous to chartrens, -rons, Was app. 
one of French popular etymology, and probably due to as- 
sociation with char/re prisnn, suggested by the rigid con- 
finement and severe discipline of the order.] 

Ll. A Carthusian monastery. arch. 

la 1s00 Siege of Rouen 7 in Collect, Lond. Cit \Camd. Soc. 
1877) With [inne} a howse of Chartere There loggyd hym 
oure kynge.} 1534 More Ou the Passion Wks. 1323/1 As one 
myghte saye that looked for too dye, or that were entring into 
the charter house, I wy!] neuer eate fleshe more in thys worlde. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 38 Draune from the tower 
unto Tyborne the iij. priors of the Charterhowses {London, 
Beauvale, and Hexhain], and there hongyd, heddyd, and 
qwarterd. 1577 87 HnuixsHep CAérou., 111, 1236/1 Buried in 
the charterhouse at Hull. a 1631 Donne Serm. Wks. IV. 
249 Think not heaven a Charter-house, where Men.. must 
not speak to one another. @ 1649 Drumm. oF Hawth. //is?. 
Fas. [/ Wks. (1711) 105 Margaret the old queen . was 
buried in the charterhouse of St. Johnston. 1762 tr. Busch- 
ing's Syst. Geog. 1V. 251 Buxheim, a considerable charter- 
house, situate one hour's distance from Memmingen. 1839 
Mar. Hack Zag. Stories Olden T. 183 He took lodgings 
near the Charter-house, among the Carthusians. 

2. Hencc: Name of a charitable institution or 
‘hospital’ founded in London, in 1611, upon the 
site of the Carthnsian monastery, which has since 
become one of the great English public schools. 

(Now removed to the neighbourhood of Godalming.) 

1655 Fucrer CA. Hist. x. iv. $15 ‘an. 1611) Richard Sut- 
ton, the Phcenix of our age, and sole founder of Charter 
House Hospital .. Children not yet come to, and old men 
already past, helping of themselves, have in this hospital 
their souls and bodies provided for, 1846 M*Cuttiocn Ace. 
Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 325 The course of classical study 
in the Charterhouse is similar to that at other public 
schools. ; 

3. alirth. or adj. (cf. CuartHous.] Carthusian. 

1577 VautTROULLIER Luther ou Gal. 198 The Turke thinketh 
the selfe same thing that the Charterhouse monke doth. 
1579 Furxe Heskins’ Parl. 201 Dionyse the Charterhouse 
Monke. 1587 Fremine Contn. (Joliushed WN. 1274/2 Being 
ofthe charterhouse order. 1641 R. Harris Abners Fuucrall 
12 Call your selves Sinners; els we (with that Chartrous 
Monk ia story) Saint all who will see and supple us. 

+Charterism. O¢s. [f. CHARTER + -ISM.] 
Adherence to the ‘ People’s Charter’; Chartism. 

1840 Gen. P. Tuomrson E-rerc. (1842 V. 368 Charterism is 
extending upwards. Meaning always by Charterism, an 
attachment to the great principles of popular government 

. embodied in what was called ‘ the People’s Charter’. 

Cha rterist. //is/. [f. Chanter sé, + -187.] 

tl. Eccl. Hist. 

1579 J. Fiero Cadziin’s Sern. Ned., The. .olde Charterists, 
and new Anabaptists, and such as are of the Family of Love. 

2. Eng. Hist. = CHantist. 

1888 E. Peacock in NV. & Q. Ser. vn. VI. 273 Charterist 
and Charterism were the words commonly used by those 
with whom I came in contact, in or ahout the year 1840. 
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Cha'rter-land. J.and held by charter; frec- 
hold land. (In OL. Adcland, BooKLAND.) 

1503 Act 19 //eu. V#/, c. 13 Lands and tenements. .to the 
yearly value of xx.s. of Charter land orfrechold. 1523 Fitz- 
neRB. Surv, 13 b, There maye be in one manere a lordshyp 
bothe charter Jande and copye lande. 1641 Terms de la 
Ley 54 Charter-land .. which otherwise is called freehold. 
1768 BLACKSTONE Com. 11. 90 Book-land, or charter-land. 
1860 C. Innes Scotd. tn Alid, Ages ii. 54 Bocland or Charter- 
land was such as was severed by an act of government, that 
is, by the King with the consent of his parliainent, from the 
public land. : 

Cha‘rterless, z. Without a charter (in va- 
rious senses of that word), 

a 1420 OccLeve De Reg. Priuc. Fe 114 And chartirles gothe 
this man fulle of drede. A/od. The borough forfeited its 
charter, and still remains chartcrless. 

Cha 'rtermaster. [f. CHARTER 54.1 25 ¢.e.a 
“masterman’ who works by ‘ charter’ or written 
contract.] ‘In the mining districts, onc who raises 
coal or ironstone at a contract price’ (Simmonds 
Dict. Trade 1858). 

1881 in RayMonb A/intng Gloss. 

Charter-party (tfai-utorpa:iti). Forms: 6 
(? chartwrpartte), chartparte, chartipartie ; 
6-7 charter-partie, 7 charter-party. [In 16th. 
charte-, chartipartie, a. ¥. charle partie, in mcd. 
L. charta partila (also called charta divisa a 
divided ‘chartcr’ or Icgal instrument, ?¢.¢. onc 
writtcn out in duplicate, and then divided through 
a rubric or title, half being given to each party to 
the transaction ; an indenture.] 

+1. gen. An indenture; a contract written out 
in duplicate on a single shcet, and then divided 
so as to yield two connter-parts, fitting each other 
with their indented edges, or by the division being 
made throngh a rubric, title, or alphabet, written 
between the two. Ods. 

(Rymer Fadera X11}. 43/2 ‘(Du Cange) Contractus per 
chartas partitas. Ducpna.e AJonast. Angl. 11. 94 (Du 
Cange) Tenent etiam totam terram de Stelden per Cartas 
Divisas.] 

2. In modern use confincd to: The chartcr 
or deed made betwecn owners and merchants for 
hire of a ship, and safe delivery of the cargo. 

It contains the name and burden of the vessel, the names 
of the master and freighters, the price or rate of the freight, 
the place and time of lading and unlading, and stipulations 
as to demurrage. 

1539 T. Pery in Ellis Orte. Lett. 1 11. 142 As larger will 
apere by the sayde chartwrpartte. 1540 Ac? 32 //en. V'I//, 
c. 14 The chart parte to be made betwen the said owner or 
Maister and the marchantes. 1591 Percivace Sf. Dict., 
Contrapoliga, the counterpane of a chartipartie, axtr- 
graphum, 1599 Haxruyt Voy. If. 272 It is requisite that 
the same be declared in the charter partie. 1623 Wuit- 
BOURNE New/fonndland 37 Vhose which hire ships for 
that purpose are bound by: conditions vnder hand and Seale, 
which we call Charter parties. 1641 Zermes de la Ley 55 
Charter partie. 1658 Mittox Lett. State Wks. 1738 II. 219 
He hir'd out his Ship by a Charter-party Agreement, to one 
Joseph Arman, an Italian. 1755 Macens /asnrauces 11. 
ror When the .. Charter-Party 1s signed, the contracting 
Parties shall be reciprocally bound one to another, to ob- 
serve the conditions stipulated therein. 1804 in Nicolas’ 
Disp. Nelson (1845) V. 356 Whether their Vessels are found 
agreeably to their Charter Parties which they are hereby 
directed to produce. 1849 Frerse Comm, Class-bk. 43 A 
Charter-Party is an insurable interest or property. 

Charter School. The name given to schools 
established in Ireland by thc Charter Socicty founded 
in 1733, to provide Protestant education for thc 
Catholic poor. In 1745 a special tax was devoted 
by parliament to their support. 

1763 Dx. Nortuums, Sf. Jrish Parlt. in Ann, Reg: 197/1 
For this purpose your protestant Charter schools were esta- 
blished. 1796 Morse Awer. Geog. II. 206 [Galway] has 
..a charter-school, and an hospital. 1881 Froupe Eng. in 
Tret. 1. 573 Vhe long celebrated Charter Schools so fiercely 
condemned hy the Catholic priests. 1883 Lecky //¢st. 18th 
Ceut. 11. 200. 

+ Cha'rthous. O/s. Also chartous. [Earlier 
form of CHARTERHOUSE; a. AF. chart(hjous= 
OF. charteus:—L. Carlhusius : sce CARTHUSIAN. J 
Carthusian, -s. 

¢1387 Trevisa //tgdeu (Rolls) VIL. 305 Aboute that tyme 
bygan the ordre of the Charthous in Calabria. ¢ 1394 /’. 
Pl. Crede 674 Monkes ne preistes, Chanouns ne charthous 
pat in chirche serveth. 

Cha:rting vé/. sb.: see under CHART v. 

Chartism (tfautiz’m). Zug. Hist. [f. L. charta 
in sense ‘CHARTER’ + -1sM.] The democratic 
movement and principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 

1839 New A/outhly Mag. LV11. 536 A sort of intellectual 
Chartism, very sublime and beautiful in theory, but very 
useless in practice. 1839 CARLYLE (fif/e) Chartism. 1859 
Mitt Déss. & Disc. 11. 189 The democratic movement among 
the operative classes, commonly known as Chartism, was the 
first open separation of interest, feeling, and opinion, hetween 
the labouring portion of the comnionwealth and all above 
them, 1879 M«Cartuy Owns Times 11. xviii. 18 Chartism 
did not die of its own excesses ; it became ananachronism. 


Chartist (t{aitist. [f. b. charta, in scnse 
CHARTER + -18ST.] One of the body of political 
reformers (chiefly of the working classes) who 
arose in 1837-8, and whose principles were 
embodied in the document called the ‘ People’s 


CHARTULARY. 


Charter’ (CuiaArter sé, 1 a). 


came to an end after 1848.) 

‘Not found in their organ, the Northern Star, before 
August 1838." (A. & QO. 75. VI. 433.) 

, 1838 Aun. Reg. xv. 310-11 A sabite meeting of the ‘ Chart. 
ists” was convened in the day time at Palace Yard, West- 
minster, 1850 1 [It. Martineau //ist. /’eace (1877) III. 
v. v. 263 The body soon to he called Chartists—as soon as 
their politigal ideas had resolved themselves into the form 
of a charter which the people might demand. 1856 Een. 
son fug. Tratts, Kace Wis. (Bohn) II, 22 A country of 
extreines—dukes and chartists, Bishops of Durhani and 
naked heathen colliers. 1882 W. J. Linton in Century 
Slag. XXIII. 423/1 The very name of the People's Charter 
helped the opponents to a nickname: Chartist became a 
word of reproach. 

b. attrib. or as addy. 

1840 Iloop Up Risvue Introd. 2 The Chartist outbreaks. 
1845 M«Cutrocn Acc. frit. Eurpire (1854 1. 219 Chartist 
doctrines. .made such progress in South Wales, as to give 
rise to dangerons commotions. 1848 /dust. Loud. News 17 
June 391,'2 Failure of the Chartist Demonstrations. 

Chartless, a. Without a chart. 

1808 ‘F Barrow Colum. 1. 56 O'er the chartless main, 1871 
Joag. Mitter Songs /taly (1878 98 Chartless strange and 
most uncommon seas. 

Chartographer (kaitpgrifor.. Also canrt-. 
[f. L. charta, carta, in med. sensc ‘chart’, “inap’ 
(a. Gr. xaprys) + Gr. -ypados writing, writer + 
-ER: in mod.F. chartographe.) One who draws 
charts or maps. Cf. CARTOGRAPHER. 

1864 Sat. Kev. 23 July (L.) We should have thought in 
better for a chartographer to admit his ignorance. 1878 
Hookir & Bart A/a rocco 379 The chartographer has spoiled 
his map. 

So Chartogra‘phic, -al, a., Ghartographist, 
Charto-‘graphy, all which are also written Cart-. 

1864 Sat, Kev, 23 July (L.) The careful delineation .. 
showing a considerable advance in chartographic certainty. 
1880 Blackww. Mag. Sept. 323/1 The chartographic prints of 
the cadastral survey. 1884 Academy 22 Mar. 207 Mr. Cust 
..obliged the chartographist to adhere to Fred Miiller’s 
classification. 1851 J. R. Jackson (fitde) Chartography. 
1883 Gd. IVords 241 Columbus turned his attention to char- 
tography. 

+Chartomancy. O/s. [f. Gr. xaprys paper 
+-MANCY.] (Sce qtiot., 

1652 GauLr MWagastrom. 165 Chartomancy [divining] by 
writing in papers. 

Chartour, -tre, obs. forms of Cuanter. 

Chartous, var. CHARTNO“S, Oés., Carthusian. 

+ Chartre. Os. [a. OF. chartre \i2thc. in 
Littré) :—L. carcer-cm prison, dungeon.) A prison. 

exzg0 Geu. & Ex. 2043 Him de chartre haued bita3t 
a) Caxton G. de la Tonr L ij, The prysoners which were 
in the prysons and chartres. 


| Chartreuse ( fartré:z). [Fr.; fem. of Char- 
treux: sec next and CuAaRTERHOUSE.] 

1. A liqueur made by the monks of La Grande- 
Chartreuse (the head monastery of the Cartliusians, 
near Grenoble), with aromatic herbs and brandy. 

1866 Sata Barbary xx. 379 The absinthe and the char- 
treuse. .should all come froin France. 

2. A shade of colour; a pale apple-green. 

1884 Hcstern Datly Press 26 Dec. 7/5 With white all pale 
shades are employed, such as heliotrope, citron, chartreuse. 

|| Chartreux (fartro). [mod.F., for carlier 
charleus :—L. Carthustus: sec CHARTERHOUSE. ] 

4. A Cartuusian. Also altrih. 

¢1430 Lyn. Bochas (1554) 223. Veue me your honde with 
chekes dead and pale, Caused of watche and long abstinence, 
Sir Chartreux. 1613 Suaks. //en. I"///, 1. il. 148 Sir, a 
Chartreux Fryer, His Confessor. 1661 CowLtry Cromivell 
Wks. 1710 Il. 655 The Chartreux wants the Warning of a 
Bell To call him to the Duties of his Cell. 1732 Pore L’se 
of Riches \. 187 Like some lone chartreux. 

2. The Charterhonse (School . 

1779 Jouxson L. P., Addison Whs. IL]. 42 I have en- 
quired when he was sent to the Chartreux .. At the school 
of the Chartreux..he pursued his juvenile studies under the 
care of Dr, Ellis. 


Chartulary! kauti“lari’. Also spelt Car- 
TULARY, q.v. [ad. med.L. chartularium (cariu-) 
repository of charters, f. eharduda CHARTER: sev 
-ARY.] A collection or sect of charters; particu- 
larly, the large volume, or set of volumes, contain- 
ing a duplicate copy of all charters, title-deeds, 
and like documents, belonging to a monastery, 
corporation, or other Jand-owner; 2 (private) 
register of charters. Also applied to a inodern 


printed edition of such a register or collection. 

(Some have erroneously confounded chartudary with char- 
ter: see Todd. Johnson's explanation ‘A place where 
papers or records are kept’ gives the radical sense of L. 
charinlarium, but appears not to be in use in Eng. 

xg71 Campion fest. Jrel. (1633) Pref. 2 Diverse manu- 
scripts. Annales and Chaitularies. 1691 Woop 1/4. O2on. 
II. 697 He brought forth five antient MSS. in folio, which 
wore Sarcsisting of the Lordships and [ands first givenio 
the Cath. Ch. of S. Paul in London. Hee Tvreene Jf ist. 
fing. V1. 835 Publish'd from an Original in the Chartulary: 
of St. Giles. 18r8 {lavuam Mid. Ages 118;2 1. 148 M. 
Guerard..the learned editor of the chartulary of Chartres 
1873 Burton //is?. Seot. 1. xi. 369 The ecclesiastical char- 
filsies or collections of title deeds. 1884 Athenanin if 
Aug. 2090/1 He does not know the cifference between an 
indenture and a chartulary, between a deed on a single 
inembrane and a register of numerous writings. 


Cha‘rtulary °. [ad. 1.. chartuhiri-ns \eeper 


\The organization 


CHARWOMAN. 


of the archives, f. chavtu/a: see prec.] A keeper 
of the archives ; he who had charge of the records. 

1678-1706 in PHiLtirs. 1708-21 Kersey. 1721-1800 Bailey, 
Chartulary, a keeper of a Register-roll or Reckoning-Book. 
1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) II. 1v. vi. 318 Maurice the 
chartulary harangued the soldiers. 

Charvaile, -vel, etc. obs. ff. CHERVIL. 

Charwoman (tfée1-, t{a-awumén). Forms: 
6 charr-, charre-, 7-8 chare-, chairwoman, 
8-9 charwoman. [f. CHAREsé,.15,v.1 5 + WoMAN. 

The spellings chare- chair. have now gone out, though 
the pronunciation indicated by them is still frequent. ] 

A woman hired by the day to do odd jobs of 
household work, 

a. 1596 in Picton L’fool Mumic. Rec. 1. 116 All such 
yonge Wemen and others called Charr Wemen in this towne 
as are in noe service. 1597 DeLoney Yacke Newd, ix. 107 
To be a charre-woman in rich mens houses. 1751 JOHNSON 
Ranbl, No. 142 ?6 Illicit correspondence with cottagers 
andcharwomen. 1861 W. CotLins Dead Secr. 66 He allowed 
no living soul, not even an occasional charwoman, to enter 
the house. 

B. 1626 Fretcner Fair MM. of [un iv. ii, The witches of 
Lapland are the devil’s chairwomen. 1626 Bernarb /siv 
of Man (1627) 198 The Chare-woman, and her daughters 
Pocketing and Filch. 1662 Futter Worthies 1. 22 It is no 
good huswifery to hire Chair-women. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6385/3 Elizabeth Maulkham..Charewoman. 1774 Westw1. 
Mag. 11. 550 As a Chairwoman was cleaning out an unin- 
habited house in Blaney’s Court. 

Chary (tfé-ri\, 2. Forms: 1 ceariz, -e3, 
ceari, 3 chari3, 5 charry, (6 chearie, cheyrye, 
chairie, 7 chairy), 6-7 charie, 6- chary. [OE. 
ceariz =OS. carag (in médcarag), OHG. charag:— 
OTeut. type *harag-oz, f. kard- sorrow, trouble, 
carc. With the sense-development cf. CAREFUL. 

The palatalization of initial ca- in this word, while it 
remains guttural in Care, is thus accounted for : in the sb. 
the original OE. type was nom. carz, gen. *cezre, whence 
ceare (cf. cester, ceaster etc.); so app. the derivative *cx77z, 
whence cearzz, with palatal ce- becoming ch-. But the sb. 
retained guttural c in the nom. (even when by #- umlaut 
it was occasionally written cea7z!, so that no such form as 
chare is found in ME, As to sense 3 cf. CHARE a.] 

+1. Causing sorrow, grievous. Oés. 

a 1000 Doomsday 67 (Gr.) Wes Meotud on beam bunden 
feeste cearian clomme. 

+2. Feeling or showing sorrow; sorrowful, 
monrnful. Oés, 

azo00 Crist 148 (Gr.) Hie bidon hwonne bearn Godes 
cwome to cearigum. a@1000 Soul's Address 162 (Gr.) Ne 
purfon wyt beon cearie. c1z00 OrmiNn 1274 For turrtle 
ledebp chari3 lif. .fra batt hire make iss dad. 

+3. Dear; precious, cherished. Oés. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 2965 Ffore the charry childe so his 
chere chawngide, That the chillande watire one his chekes 
rynnyde! 1593 Prete Edw. /, 200 And henceforth see you 
call it Charing-cross; For why, the chariest and the choicest 
queen, That ever did delight my royal eyes There dwells. 
a 1600 \W. ELperTon in Farr’s S. P. Eliz. 11. 514 O God, 
what griefe is this thye charie church should want A 
bishoppe of so good a grace. 16r0 HoLLAnp Camden's 
Brit. 1. 253 Things of charie price. 1820 Scott Mozast. 
xxix, Fill the stirrup cup .. from a butt yet charier than 
that which he had pierced for the former stoup. 

4. Careful, cautious, circumspect, wary. 

1542 Upatt tr. Erasm, Apoph. 221b, 1 am much more 
charie, that it may not be lost. 1566 Ausw. Examination 
pretending to mayntayne Apparell, etc, 148 Those prudent 
and chairie ouerseers which tythe mint and anice. 1625-8 
tr. Camden’s fist. Eliz. 1..have not touched them but 
with a light and chary hand. 1857 Sir F. Patcrave Nori. 
§ Eng. 11. 343 Yet in this concession, he was very chary. 
1878 G. Macponatp Phaztastes 11. xiii. 15 Enough to mad- 
den a chary lover. 

b. Fastidious, shy, particular. 

1567 Drant Horace's Epist. u. iti. H iv, Whilste theye 
indite, and reade theire toyes, Moste chearie and most coy. 
1592 GREENE Ciceronis Amor., Man having swilled in this 
nectar of Love is so chary that he.. admitteth no partaker 
of her favours. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. 1. iii. 36 The chariest 
Maid is Prodigall enough, If she vnmaske her beauty to the 
Moone. 1834 Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 114 Another 
[eagle]..not quite so chary in its food as the former. 

e. Const. é7, of. Shy of, disinclined to. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (1884) 66 To be very chary and 
circumspect in opening himselfe. 1673 Marvett Rev. 
Transp. 1. Wks. (1875) 11. 253 Men ought to be chary of 
aspersing them [the clergy]. 1828 Scotr /. M/. Perth vi, 
Chary of mixing in causeless strife, 1883 19% Cent. May 
882 Crown authorities were very chary in putting it in 
force. 1884 Law Tres 16 Feb. 278/1 Tradesmen chary of 
allowing vessels to leave port prior to payment. 

5. Careful (in preservation of). Const. of, + over. 

1579 Gosson Sch. A duse (Arb.) 58 If you bee chary of your 
good name. 1598 GREENE Fames [17(1861) 219 With chary 
care I have recur'd the one. 1598 Yona Diana 390 Her 
father was so tender and charie ouer her, that few times 
he suffered her to be out of his sight. 1638 Cowtrey Love's 
Riddle 1.i,’Faith, Iam very Chary of my Health. c 1645 
Howe tt Left. (1650) I, 221 The curious sea-chest of glasses 
. which I shall be very chary tokeep as a monument of your 
love. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison III. viii. 56 Be chary 
ofthem, and return them when perused. 1820 Scott A/onast?. 
xxiv, In reference to your safety and comfort, of which he 
desires us to be chary. 

6: Carcful not to waste or part with, frugal, 
sparing (of). 

1570 Levins Manip. 106 Cheyrye, parcus. 1592 GREENE 
Disput. 4 Hee that is most charie of his crownes abroad. 
1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters 1. 154 They drank nothing but 
water, of which they were very chary. 1826Scott Woodst. 


ili, They were more chary of their royal presence. 1868 Miss , hath fre chace. 
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Brapvon Dead-Sea Fr. 1. it. 20 He had much need to be 
careful of shillings, and chary even of pence. 1872 Minto 
Eng. Lit. 1. vii. 478 He is rather chary than enthusiastic. 
1874 Sayce Compar, Philol, vii. 281 The primitive barbarian 
. would have been extremely chary in his use of words. 
+'7, Requiring care or careful handling. Odés. 

1581 MutcasTer Positions v. (1887) 28 The cheife and 
chariest point is, so to plie them all, as they may proceede 
voluntarily. 

8. quasi-adv. Charily ; carefully. 

c1sg9o Martowe Faust. vi. 175 Thanks, Mephistophilis, 
for this sweet book, This will I keep as chary as my life. 
a1600 W. Evperton in Farr’s S. P. £7¢iz. 11. 513 And charie 
went to churche himself. c 1600 SHaxs. Sovn. xxii, Which 
I will keepe so chary, As tender nurse her babe. 1633 Hey- 
woop £xg. Trav.in. Wks. 1874 1V. 44 Let men live as charie 
as they can. a 184s Hoop Mary's Ghost v, You thought 
that I was buried deep, Quite decent like, and chary. 

Charybdis (kari-bdis). [L.; a. Gr. xapuBds.] 
A dangerous whirlpool on the coast of Sicily (now 
Calofaro}, opposite the Italian rock Scylla. Used 
allusively of anything likely to cause shipwreck 
of life, etc., and esf. in combination with Scylla, 
of the danger of running into one evil or peril in 
seeking to avoid its opposite. 

1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Ev., Ess. (Arb.) 147 And con- 
trarie the remedy of the one euill is the occasion and 
commencement of an other, as in Scilla and Charybdis. 
1609 Maz in Moone (1849) 22 The very sinke of sensuality 
and poole of putrifaction; a Sylla to citizens, and Caribdis 
to countrie-men. 1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 72 If we 
consider what mighty Charybdes there are in the World. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Aor. 87. 1860 All Y. Round 
382 In avoiding the Scylla of the mud-bank we had all but 
stumbled upon the Charybdis of a dredging-machine. 

Charyowre, -ooure : see CHARGER. 

Chas, obs. f. of CHASE 56.1, v.1; Sc. f. ChEss. 

Chasboll, -bow, Sc. variants cf CHESBOLL. 

Chase, chace (tfzis), 56.1 Also 5 chaas, 
chasshe, chas, 6 Sc. chaise, chess. [ME. chace, 
a. OF. chace (= Pr. cassa, Sp. caza, Pg. caca, It. 
caccta):—Romanic type *caféia, f. stem of *cap- 
tiare: see CHASE v.] 

1. The action of chasing or pursuing with intent 
to catch; pursuit; hunting. 

1297 R. Giouc. 6 Mest plente of fysch.. And mest chase.. 
of wylde bestes. c 1300 A. Adis. 199 Liounschas. .and beore 
baityng. 1393 Gower Conf. II]. 373 Then might nought 
make sute and chace, Where that the game is nought 
provable. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxx.(1495) 
793 Yf a hart fynde dowble wayes. .that it be harder for the 
houndes to fynde and to folowe his chaas by odour and smell. 
1566 Knox “ist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 393 The Lord Seytoun.. 
brak a chaise upoun Alexander Quhitelaw. a 1649 Drumm. 
or Hawtn. fist. Fas. V Wks. (1711) 107 The chace and 
following of hereticks is more necessary than that of infidels. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 307 Three bulls .. 
which they killed after a long and tedious chace. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat, iit. (1873) 57 The Carranchas will unite 
in chace of large birds. 1879 B. Taytor Stud. Germ. Lit. 
191 The Silesians made a deliberate chase after elegant and 
original words, See STEEPLE-cHASE, WILD-GOOSE-CHASE. 

b. The chase: the occupation or pastime of 
hunting wild animals for profit or ‘more usually) 
sport; ‘hunting’. 

¢ 1330 R, Brunne Chron. (1810) 94 Pat neuer on Friday to 
wod pou gotochace. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Eja, Beestys 
of venery, or of chace. 1606 avd Pt. Returne fr. Pernass. 
u. v. (Arb,) 3: Your speciall beasts for chase, or as we hunts- 
men call it, for venery. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 1 The 
Chace, I sing, Hounds, and their various breed. 1777 
Ropertson “/ist. Amer. (1778) 1. 1v. 268 An Asiatic, oh 
depends for subsistence on the chace. 1790 Cowper //iad 
x. 424 As two fleet hounds, sharp fang’d, trained to the 
chace. 1832 tr. Séssxondi’s Ital. Rep. ix. 201 Passionately 
devoted tothe chace. 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 91 Ardently 
fond of the chase. 1878 H. M. Stantey Daré Cont. 11. 
xi. 391 Like hunted beasts of the chace. 

ce. Pursuit of an enemy ; rout. Ods. (exc. as ina.). 


¢ 1325 Coer de L. 6801 There were a thousand prysoners. 


and mo. The chace lested swythe longe. ¢1330 R. BRUNNE 
Chron. (1810) el &: tober were affraied, Pat pei went to ber 
schippes, so hard he sette his chace. c1350 Well. Palerne 
1274 Pemperours men manly made be chace, & slowen doun 
bi eche side. c14z5 WyntToun Croz. vul. xli. 79 In the 
Chace mony there War takyn. 1483 Cath. Angi. 59 A 
chase, fuga. 1513-75 Drurn. Occur. (1833) 37 Thair was not 
many slain at this chess. 1571 H. MARLEBORROUGH in 
Hanmer'’s Chron. Iret. (1633) 207 The chase or discomfiture 
of Ophaly. 1790 Burns Batt. Sheriff-muir iv, The chase 
gaed frae the north, man. 1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. 
IV. 565 I have been on the pursuit, or rather chace of 
Soult out of Portugal. 
d. In Naval warfare: The pursuit of a ship. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav.3 Wee gave chase toa Turkish 
Pirat, after halfe a dayes chase, we gave him over. 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1. 1. 18 With a Man of War in 
Chase. féid. 19 We havea stearn-Chase, but we shall be up 
with her presently. 1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn. s.v., A 
Stern Chase is when the Chaser follows the Chased a-stern, 
directly upon the same Point ofthe Compass. 1769 FaLconeR 
Dict. Marine (1789) M, Vhe admiral displayed the signal for 
ageneralchace. 1836 Marryat Mrdsh, Easy xxx, This will 
be a long chase; a stern chase always is. 

e. Phrases: /72 chase is said both of the chaser 
and of the chased, as fo be in chase (of), have in 
chase, holdin chase. To give chase (to): to pursue. 
+ Fair chase, a fair field; +/ree chase, free scope, 
‘ full fling ’. 

¢1400 Fwvaine §& Gaw. 3250 Thai ne war fayn of that fair 
chace. 1526 SxeLton A/aguyf. 1346 Where he list, Foly 
1573 G. Harvey Letter.dk. (1884) 143 


CHASE. 


Howbeit still all is ace, And there still a fayer chace. 1607 
TopseLt Four-f, Beasts 102 When a hart is in his chase, 
he is greatly pained in his bowels. 1607 SHAKS. Co7. 1. Vi. 19 
Spies of the Volces Held mein chace. 1632 SANDERSON 12 
Sevin. 496 When we have anything inchase. 1634 [see prec. 
sense], 1649 Mitton £¢kon, Wks. 1738 1. 419 What suttle 
and unpeaceable designs he then had in chace. 1704 J. 
Harnis Lex. Techn., Brigantine, isa small light Vessel.. 
and is either for Fighting or giving Chase. 17az De For 
Cot. Fack (1840) 324 Two of the frigates gave us chase. 1797 
Bewick Srit, Birds (1847) I. 60 It gives chase to small birds 
on the wing. 1823 Byron /séazd im. x, And now the two 
canoes in chase divide .. To baffle the pursuit. @184z Ma- 
CAULAY Armada, The tall Pinto till the noon had held her 
close in chase. 

2. The right of hunting over a tract of country ; 
also, that of keeping beasts of the chase therein. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 146 Thrughe alle sees and sandys 
I gyf the the *chace. 1767 BracksToNe Com. II. 38 A 
man may have a chase in another man’s ground as well as 
his own, 1818 Cruise Digest III. 253 A chace is a franchise 
or liberty of keeping certain kinds of wild animals within a 
particular and known district, 

3. A hunting-ground, a tract of unenclosed land 
reserved for breeding and hunting wild animals ; 
unenclosed park-land. 

a1440 Sir Degrev. 362 Have ye nat perkus and cbas? 
What schuld ye do a this place. 1490 Caxton £ xeydos xiv. 
53 Thenne shallealle the hunters flee awaye fro the chasshe. 
1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 5 A chase .. for nourishyng. 
generacion and feeding of beastes of venery. 1542 BRINKLOW 
Compl. iv. (1874) 16 The inclosing of parkys, forestys, and 
chasys. 1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest 1. (1615) 24 In these 
three things, a Forest doth differ from a Chase, that is to 
say, in particular Lawes, in particular Officers, and in cer- 
taine Courts. 1679-88 Secv. Serv. Money Chas. & Fas. (1851) 
144 Edward Sawyer, keeper of Cranburn Chace, in Windsor 
Forest. 1798 Martuus Pofud. 11. vi. (1806) I. 432 A part of 
these domains consisted of parks and chaces. 1830 J. G. 
Strutt Sylva Brit, 28 It is almost the only forest in Eng- 
land in the hands of a subject ; by whom, in strict language, 
onlya chase is tenable. 1875 Stusss Covst. Hist. 111. xxi. 
543 Their wide enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces. 

Jig. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Matt Coach Wks. IV. 343 
That ancient watery park, that pathless chase of ocean. 

4. The object of pursuit ; the hunted animal. 

1393 Gower Co/. II]. 208 Fast after the chace he spedde. 
1575 Turserv. Bk. Venerie iii. 7 And kill at force, hart, 
hind... and euery chace. 1677 N. Cox Gentil. Recreat., 
Hunting (1706) 15 When Hounds.. find some Game or 
Chase, we say They Challenge. 1681 Cotton Wound. Peake 
6 For badgors, wolves and foxes. .Or for the yet less sort of 
chaces. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 11.178 The frighted Chase 
leaves her late dear Abodes. 1822 Byron Werner 1.1. 62, I 
have been full oft The chase of Fortune. 1884 Pal’ Mal? 
G. 5 Mar. 4/1 The intrepid little chase lay dead and mangled. 

b. Naut. The ship chased. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 The shortest 
way to fetch vp your chase is the best. 1748 SMoLLETT 
Rod. Rand. xxix, It was almost dark when we came up 
with the sternmost chace. 1 Fatconer Dict, Marine 
(1789) Chace, avessel pursued by some other. 1883 Cextury 
Mag. XXV.864 The chase opened fire on the Carolina. 

5. Those who hunt, ‘the hunt’. 

1811 W. Spencer Poems 80 And all the chace rode on. 

6. The chase-guns of a ship (cf. Bow-cHasE, 
-CHASERS) ; the part of the ship where the chase- 
ports are. Sver2 chase: the chase-guns in the 


stern. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 184 The vice-admirall 
.. began with her chace to salute her with three or foure 
peeces of artillery, and so continued chasing her and gun- 
ning at her, /éfa, 190 Doubtlesse it is most proper for 
shippes to have short ordinance, except in the sterne or 
chase. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xii. 55 Her Bow 
and chase so Gally-like contriued, should beare as many 
Ordnances as..she could. /éid. xiii. 60 To giue her also 
your full chase, your weather broadside. 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2251/4 Whilst our Stern Chace so galled the rest a 
Stern. 1748 Anson Voy.-m. viii. 501 The galeon returned 
the fire with two of her stern-chace. 1795 Lond. Gaz. 
3 Feb., Firing at each other their bow and stern chases. 

7. Tennis. Applied to the second impact on the 
floor (or in a gallery) of a ball which the opponent 
has failed or declined to return; the value of 
which is determined by thc nearness of the spot of 
impact to the end wall. If the opponent, on sides 
being changed (see quot. 1653), can ‘better’ this 
stroke (7.e. cause his ball to rebound nearer the 
wall) he wins and scores it ; if not, it is scored by 
the first player ; until it is so decided, the ‘chase’ 


is a stroke in abeyance. 

Since the distance of the place of impact from the wall is 
the point of value, the common explanation in Dictionaries 
is ‘The place where the ball completes its first bound’. 

(=F. chasse, It. caccta, Sp. caza, MDu. caetse, from 
ONF, cache, Du. saats, Thence Du. £aatsspel i.e. ‘ chase- 
play’, tennis, whence Sc. CacnEspEL, and cach, cach, 
Catcu sé, 5, The original meaning appeares to be ‘drive’, 
viz. the driving of the ball to such a point.) 

c1440 Promp~. Parv. 68 Chace of tenys play, or opyr 
lyke, sistencia, obstaculum, obiculum. 1522 Skecton Why 
come ye 880 Marke me that chace In the Tennys play. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 403/4 Tindall is a great marker, 
there is nothing with him now but mark, mark, mark. It is 
pitie that the man wer not made a marker of chases in 
some tenis play. 31541 Sir T. Wyatt Defence 263/3 As a 
man should judge a chace against him at the tennis, where- 
with he were not all the best contented. 1591 FLorio Sec. 
Frutes 25 Boye, marke that chace. JZ. It is marked, and 
it is a great one [=bad one]. /éid. I have two chaces. 
T. The last was not a chace, but a losse. #/. Why is it a 
losse? 7. Because you stroke it at the second rebound. 
1599 Suaks, //en. V, 1. ii. 266 (1623) 72/2 All the Courts of 


CHASE. 


France will be disturb’d With Chaces. 1653 Urounarr 
Raéelais. \viii, After the two chases are made, he that was 
in the upper end of the tennis-court goeth out, and the other 
cometh in, 1696 Puituirs, Chace... also in the game of 
Tenis, the fall of the Ball in such a certain part of the 
Court, beyond which the opposite Party must strike the 
Ball next time to gain that stroke. 1820 Hoyle’s Games 
Impr. 357 Marking the chaces. 

8. dal. Haste, hurry. 

1864 Atkinson HV/hitby Gloss. s.v. Chass, ‘Tak your awn 
time ower ’t, there’s nae chass about it.’ 


9. attrib, and Comb., as chase-fight (cf. 1 d); 
chase-gun, ‘such guns as are removed to the | 
chase-ports ahead or astcrn, if not pivot-guns’ 
(Adm, Smyth); chase-halter, a large halter with 
a long rein used for breaking colts ; chase-piece = 
chase-gun; chase-ports (see quot. 1850) ; chase- 
sight, ‘ where the sight is usually placed’ (Adm. | 
Smyth). 

1708 Luttrett Brief Red. (1857) V1. 280 A *chase fight to 
the northward till 7 at night. 1666 DryDeNn Aus. B/irad. 
Ixxxti, Raking “chase-guns through our sterns they send. 
1704 J. Harris Lex, Techn., Chase guns, are such whose 
Ports are either in the Head (and then they are used in 
chasing of others) or in the Stern, which are only useful 
when they are pursued or chased by any Ship or Ships. 
1748 Anson Voy, ill. viii. (ed. 2) s0r He gave orders to fire 
upon them with the chace-guns. 1607 Markuam Cava/. 1. 
(1617) 75 Tye him downe to the manger, and take off his 
*chase halter. /d/d. 11. iii. 29 Hauing .. got a chase halter 
made of strong Hempe, with the reine aboue three fadome 
long at the least. 1616 Surri. & Marku. Country Farme 
130 A watering snaffle, and then ouer it a strong soft chasse 
halter. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram, xiii. 60 Giue 
him a “chase peece with your broad side. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex, Techn, s.v. Duckup, When a shot is to be made by a 
chase Piece. /did. s.v. Bulk heads, The Bulk-head afore. . 
in which are the *Chase Port. ¢ 1850 Rudin. Navig.(Weale) 
106 Chase-forts, the ports at the bows, or through the stern 
of the ship. The former. .are called bow-chasers. 

Chase (tfais), 56.2 [a. F. chdsse, in OF. chasce, 
chasse, shrine of relics, setting of gems, casing, 
case :—L. cafsa ‘ repository, box, case’, f. cap-ére 
to take, receive. (It is doubtful whether scnse 2 
belongs here; cf. next, and L. capszs enclosure).} 

l. The ‘setting’ of a gem. 

1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, La Saillie & cabochon 
dune pierre preétieuse taillée en bosse, the chase wherein a 
precious stone is enclosed. ; 

2. Printing. The quadrangular iron frame in 
which the composed type for a page or sheet is 
arranged in columns or pages, and ‘locked up’ 
by the quoins or wedges, so as to be placed in the 


press. 

1612 Sturrevaut Afetallica (1854) 78 A Printing Presse 
hath his seuerall parts..as the screw, the nut, the pear-tree, 
and the chase. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und. § 492. 143 
The Compositor..closeth them with chases, (lest they slip 
out). 1833 J. Hortanp Mannf. Metals II, 207 The form 
-.properly arranged and confined by quoins or wedges 
within an iron frame, denominated a chase. 

Chase (tas) 56.3 (a. F. chas, orig. ‘enclosure, 
enclosed place’, needle-eye, etc. (=It. casso):— 
late L, capszem, thorax, hollow of the chest, ‘ locus 
conclusus’; a parallel form to L. capsa, capsus, 
f. capére to take, receive, contain.} General sense: 
A lengthened hollow, groove, or furrow. 

+1. The hollow furrow or ‘ gutter’ on a cross- 
bow wherein the arrow lies. Odés. 

r6r1 Corcr., Coulisse d'un arbaleste, the hollow furrow 
wherein the arrow lyes; we call it, the gutter, or chace (of a 
crosse-bow). 

2. The cavity of a gun barrel; the part of a gun 
which contains the bore; the part in front of the 
trunnions (or, sometimes, between the trunnions 
and the swell of the muzzle), 

1647 NyE Gunnery 1. 47 Every Gunner ought to try his 
Piece, whether it be not wider in the mouth than the rest 
of the chase. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnance, 
The whole Cavity or Bore of the Piece is called her Chase. 
1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Liijb, The chace com- 
prehends the ogee nearest to the second reinforce-ring ; 
the chace-girdle and astragal ; and the muzzle and astragal. 
Ibid, Rriijb, The shot would..roll out of the chace. 1859 
F. Grisritus Arti/. Man. Plate (1862) 50. 1860 TENNENT 
Story Guns (1864) 213. 1876 Daily News 20 Oct. 3/3 Ob- 
tained by elongating the chase or barrel of the gun. ; 

3. A groove made to receive something which lies 
within or passes through it: e.g. a. A groove cut 
in the face of a wall, to receive a pipe, etc. b. A 
trench cut for the reception of drain tiles. ¢@. The 
curved water-way in which a breast-wheel rotatcs, 
so as to confinc the water. 

1871 WWVeek's News 7 Jan. 5 It would be quite practicable 
to carry the pipes up in a chase by the side of the kitchen 
flue, and to place the cistern near the chimney stack. 

4. a. Carpentry. ‘ A score cut lengthwise for a 
tenon to be fixed in, as the tenon at the heels of 
pillars, etc.’ (Weale Rudim. Navig. 106.) 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 311 These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such chases filled with lead. 
¢1850 Rudim. Navig.(Weale) 144 A large pillar .. with its 
-.end tenoned into a chase. — Hes ; 

b. Shipbuilding. A kind of joint by which the 
overlapping joint of clinker-built boats gradually 
passes at the stem and stern into a flush joint as _ 
in carvel-built boats; this is done by taking a | 
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gradually-decpening rabbet out of each edge at the 
lands. 

5. Sec quot. 

1794 J. Crark Agric. Sura, Heref. 40 Chase, a stone 
trough used in cider-making, into which apples are thrown, 
and then crushed by a stone drawn by a horse into a kind 
of paste, provincial must, 

6. Comd., as chase-hooped @., (of a gun) having 
the chase strengthencd by hoops; so chase-hoop- 
ing; chase-mortice (from 4), ‘a long mortisc 
cut lengthwise in one of a pair of parallel timbers, 
for the inscrtion of onc cnd of a transverse timber 
by making the latter revolve round a centre at the 
other end, which is fixcd in the othcr parallel 
timber ’ (Gwilt). 

1886 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 6/2 The other 43-ton guns were 
to be *chase-hooped. 1888 /ézd. 1 yun 4/2 Alterations of 
designs, modifications of tests, *chase-hooping. 1833 J. 
Hotiann Manuf. Metals 11. 251 On the top of these crank 
pecs are moving crank heads, with a “chase mortice in 
each. 

Chase, chace (tféls), v.1 Forms: 4 chace-n, 
chaci, chacy, chasce-n, 4-5 chass’e, (5 chas, 
chasy, schase, 6 Sc. chaiss), 4-9 chace, 4- 
chase. [ME. a. OF. chacie-1, later chascie-r, 
chasse-r, in 11th c. cacer (ONF. cacher, Pr. cassar, 
Sp. cazar, Pg. cagar, It. cacciare) :—late L. *captr- 
are, used instead of captdre (freq. of capére to takc) 
to seize, catch, in late L. also ‘to chase, hunt’: 
see Du Cange. The ONF. form cacher, gave 
CatcH, which had at first both the senses ‘ chase’ 
and ‘catch,’ but was at length differentiated, and 
confined to the latter.]} 

I. To pursue with a view to catching. 

1. trans. To pursue for prey or sport; to hunt. 

©1314 Guy Warw., (A.) 1206 pe hert to chacen and be 
hinde. ¢1320 Sir Tristr. 2741 Tristrem on huntinge rade, 
An hert chaci bigan. c 1440 /pomydon 64 In wodde to cbase 
the wild dere. 1596 Spenser /.Q. 1. v. 37 That wont in 
charet chace the foming bore. 1601 HotLanp /’éiny I. 126 
The practise of hunting, chasing and taming Elephants. 
1783 OGARTH Anal. Beauty v. 24 Cats will risk the losing 
of their prey, to chase it over again. 1795 SouTHEY oan 
of Arc v. 464 Where I have..Chaced the gay butterfly 
from flower to flower. 1859 TENNYSON Vivien 406 For here 
we met.. To chase..the hart with golden horns. 


1593 SHaks. Rick. (/, u, iii, 128 To rowze his Wrongs and 
chase them to the bay. 1596 — Merch. V. u. vi. 13 All 
things that are, Are with more spirit chased than enjoy'd. 
1784 Burns Green grow the Rashes, The war'ly race may 
riches chase. 1847 Tennyson Princ.1. 386 Do I chase The 
substance or the aadiow't 

te. intr. (absol.) To hunt, go hunting. Ods. 
¢13a0 Sir Beues 194 Pat erl swor..In pat forest he wolde 
chace, Pat bor to take. c1rgoo Maunpev. vi. 64 Thei.. 
chacen aftre Bestes, to eten hem. 1486 Bs. St. Albans 
E vj b, Iff youre houndis chase at hert or at haare. 1525 
Lo. Berners Froiss. II. xxvii. 78 On a day he chased in 
the wodes. 

2. To pursuc (a flying enemy). 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 16 Right vnto Donkastre 
pe Danes gan him chace. crq00e Vwarne & Gaw. 1008 
Yowr lord fled out of the place, And the tother gan hym 
chace Heder into his awyn halde. 1535 CoverDaLe Prov, 
xxvill, r The evely, ysch no man chasynge him. 1839 
TuiRLWALL Greece V. 19 His appearance .. put them to 
flight, and he chased them back to Olynthus with a loss of 
eighty men. 1886 Mazc/. Exam. 7 Jan. 5/2 A large crowd 
. chased the process-server and attacked the police. 

b. esp. To pursue (a ship) at sea. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram, xii. 56 In giuing chase 
or chasing, or to escape being chased, there is required an 
infinite iudgement. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vil. 174 We 
saw a small white Island which we chased, supposing it had 
been a Sail. 1727 Swirt Gudéiver ut. i. 178 We were chased 
by two pirates, who soon overtook us. 1788 FRANKLIN 
A utobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 224 We were several times chased 
in our passage. 1836 Marrvat AVidsh. Easy xiii. 42 The 
boats were constantly out, chasing the vessels along shore. 

+ ce. fig. To persecute, harass. Ods. 

1340 Hampote /’r. Consc. 6704 Pe, strenthe of hungre sal 
pam swa chace Pat pair awen flesshe par sal of-race. c 1386 
Cuaucer Pers, 7. > 452 Preyeth for hem..that yow chacen 
and pursewen. ?¢1460 Belle Dame 287 in Pol. Rel. & L. 
Poems (1866) 61 But fervent love too sore me hath y-chaced. 
1596 B. Grirrin Fidessa xxix, Griefs, chase this earth, that 
it may fade with anguish. 1611 Suaks. bVint. 7. v. 1. 217 
Though Fortune, visible an Enemie, Should chase vs. 


d. zntr. or absol. (Former const. affer.) 

1375 Barsour Bruce i. 53 He..styntyt swagat the chas- 
saris, That nane durst owt off batall chass. c1450 Erle 
Tclous 446 Aftur hym yorne they chaste, 161r Bis.e 
1 Sam, xvii. 53 The children of Israel returned from 
chasing after the Philistines. 1748 Azson’s Voy. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 
a We let our reefs and chased with the squadron. 1808 

coTt Marm. vi. xv, ‘ Horse! horse!’ the Douglas cried, 
‘and chase!’ 1842 TENNYSON Captain 33 ‘Chase,’ he said : 
the ship flew forward. 

3. ¢rans. To pursuc or run after in play. 

1830 Tennyson A/erman ii, And then we would wander 
away, away .. Chasing each other merrily. 1858 Haw- 
tHORNE Fr. & /t, Yruds, 1. 202 Lovely shapes in marble .. 
chasing one another round the sides. ; 

4. ie To call upon (a person) to fill up his 
glass ; to push the bottle towards. Cf. Hunt. 

1824 Scott Redganntlet \et. i, Why, when I fill this very 
glass of wine, cannot I push the bottle to you, and say 
‘Fairford, you're chased '? ; 

+5. fig. To chase forth; to pursue (a narrative). 
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1386 Cnaucer Clerkes 7, 285 Mut shortly forth this 
Matere for to chace. /d/d. 337 And shortly forth this tale 
for to chace. 

6. intr. To run with specd; to hurry or rush 
along. (Cf. Catcn v. 2.) Still dad. 

1377 Lanct. J’. PZ, B. xvu. 51 ‘To a iustes in iherusalem 
he chaced awey faste. c1q0o Destr. Troy 10436 Pen 
Achilles come chaseand with a choise wepyn. 1596 Srkn- 
SER F. Q. tv. iv. 29 Now chaciug to and fd Now hurtling 
round advantage for to take. 

II. ‘To cause to move off or depart precipitately. 

7. trans. Yo drive forcibly and precipitately 
from, out of, to, into, etc. (a place or position . 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 3766 Pis esau wit his manace Oute o pe 
land did iacob chace. 1340 Hampore /’7. Consc, 8003 Pai 
salle be chaced ogayne pair wille Tylle alle manere of thing 
pates ille. 1380 Wvycuir MWés, (1880) 237 Distroie synne & 
chasse it out of londe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wan Lawes 1. 268 
Chaced from oure heritage. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
153t) 113 As the smoke chaseth men cut of theyr owne 
hons. 1591 SHaks. wo Gent, u. iv. 134 Loue hate chas'd 
sleepe from my enthralled eyes. 1636 E. Dackes tr. 
Machiavel’s Disc. Livy 1. 191 The Principal men of the 
Citie being chac’t out of Florence. 1661 HRamuALL Just 
Vind, ii, 11 They have .. separated ns & chased us from 
their communion. 1801 A/ed. Frné. V. 112 A..method of 
chacing from the earth one of its bitterest maladies. 1848 
Macautay //ist. Eng, 11, 207 They had repeatedly chased 
him into banishment. 

b. with advbs. away, forth, out, about, ctc. 

1340 Hampote /’7, Conse. 4316 He sal..chace pe wyndes 
about and pe ayre. ¢1380 Sir Ferums. 955 Pe opre.. 
chacyeb forp Olyuere. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 94 Than is 
it chased sore about, Till it to fire and leit be falle. ¢ 1400 
Maunpbev. Prol. (1839) 3 ‘I'o..chacen out alle the mysbeleev- 
ynge men. ¢1450 Crt, of Love iv, Of ignoraunce the mist 
to chase away. 1513 DouGias /Zners x. v. 104 Vpspryngis 
the brycht day, Chasand the cloudis of the nycht away. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf.\W. de W. 1531) 293 Theyr hope. .chaceth 
awaye all euyll feares. 1715-20 Pace Iliad xvi. 61 Thy 
mere image [shall] chace her loes away. 

8. To put to flight, scatter in flight, rout; to 
dispel =chase away in 7b. Obs. or arch. 

¢x300 A. Alts. 1754 Y schal wynne the maistrie Of Darie, 
and him so chase, And his men. a@ 1340 Hamrote Psalter 
Prol., Pe sange of psalmes chases fendis. 1398 ‘TREVIsA 
Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxviii. (1495) 562 Crisolitus .. ferith 
fendes and chasseth them. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 29 Vhe 
Danes were chased, and the Englishe men had the victory. 
1610 Suaks. Sem. v. i.67 ‘Their rising sences Begin to chace 
the ignorant fumes that mantle Their cleerer reason. 1705 
Pore Zp. Miss Blount 37 Marriage may all those petty 
Tyrants chase. 1792 S. Rocers /’/eas. AJem. uu. g Whose 
constant vigils chase the chilling damp. 1805 Scott Last 
Minstr. 1. xvii, To chase the spirits that love the night. 

+9. To clear (a place) of (its inhabitants, etc., 
by driving them out). Os, rare—'. 

1655-60 StTancey //ist. Philos. (1701) 118,/2 The Lace- 
dzmonians. .chasing Scilluns of the Eleans, built a Town 
there. 

+10. To drive (cattle, etc.). Ods. 

c1400 Maunpev. 249 Thei beren..a lytille Whippe ic 
Imre Hondes, for to chacen with hire Hors. [c 1440 Promp 
Paryv, 58 Chasyn or drvye furpe (1499 catchyn or dryue 
forth bestis], s270.) 1620 J. Wu.Kinson Courts Baron 147 
If any Tenant..bring cattell from his other farme unto his 
farme within this Manor .. this is called chasing and re- 
chasing. 1670 Blount Law Dict., Chase..a driving Cattle 
to or from any place ; as to chase a Distress toa Fortlet. 
1863 Atkinson Danby Province., ‘Chassin’ tharro’s "driving 
the horses which are drawing the harrows. 

Chase (t/éis), v.2 [App. short for ENcnase ; 
French has evchdsser, but no chdsser.} 

1. trans. Toadorn (metal, plate, etc.) with work 
embossed or engraved in relief; to engrave a 


surface. See also CHASED Jf/. a." 

1438 [see Cuasep ff/. 2.2] 1580 Hoitysaxp Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Enchasser en or, to chace in gold. 1862 Atheneum 
30 Aug. 277 The great golden statues may have been cut 
up into rings, and chased by Woeiriot of Lorraine. 1879 
H. Puirutrs Addit. Notes Corns 3 This medal appears to 
have been chased by hand and not to have been struck from 
a die, 1879 JerreRies Wold Life in S.C. 191 Sometimes 
a pole which has been lying by .. is found to be cone 
chased, as it were, all over the surface under the loose bark 
by creeping things. 1885 Afanch. Exam. 5 June 8/6 Ap- 
paratus .. for chasing, glazing, and embossing cloth. 

2. To set with (gems, etc.). 

1536-40 Pilgrim's T. 330 in Thynne’s Animad®. (1865) 
App. i. 86 Most rychestly chast with margarites euery dell. 

b. To ‘set’ (a gem, etc., 77. (See ENCHASE. 
Also fig. rare. 

1859 Tennyson nid 1047 And close beneath, a meadow 
gemlike chased In the brown wild, and mowers mowing int. 

Chase, zv.? [f. CHAse 54.3] To groove, indent. 

3823 P. Nicnorson /*ract. Build. 311 These joints should 
be chased or indented, and such chases filled with lead. 
¢1850 Rudim, Navig. \Weale 106 Chased about into tbe 
carlings. 

Chase, obs. pa. t. of CHOOSE. : 

Chaseable, chasable t‘'sab’. 2 [f 
CHASE v.1+-aBLE.] Fit to be chased or hunted. 

1393 GowER cont II. 169 Inough Of bestes, which ben 
chaceable. 1575 Turnrrv. Meverte 100 The next yeare he 
is called a Sanglier Chaseable. 1859 Sata Tio. round 
Clock 373 Of all things huntable, chaseable, rundownable. 

Chased tfést), pf. a.) [f Cuase v.l+ -ED.) 
Hunted, pursued, driven away. 

1393 Gower Conf. ILI. 268 Like to the chaced wilde bore. 
1557 Sottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 171 The chased dere hath soile, 
To coole him in his het. 1€03 KNoutes //sst. Turks (1633) 
297 The King .. furiously pursued the chased Turks. 1761 
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Frances SHERIDAN Sidney Bidulph (1777) 1V. 323 My little 
chased fawn. 

Chased (tfzist), 247. a.2 Also 5 Sc. cassit. [f. 
CHASE v.4 + -ED.] Of plate, etc.: Ornamented 
with embossed work, engraved in relief. 

1438 Z. £. Wills (1882) 110 Acuppe..chased with Rosys. 
1454 /bid. 133 A stondyng cuppe gilde, with chased werk. 
1488 in Ld. Treasurer's Acc. Scotl. 1.85 A _cassit collere 
of gold made like suannis set in gold. 1600 HoLtanp Livy 
xxxvu. xlvi. 972 Many vessels engraved and chased (cz/ata]. 
1848 M ne ern Sacr. § Leg. Art (1850) 80 The carved 
and chased covers of old books. 1874 BovuteLtt Arms & 
Arm. ix. 164 Shields .. constructed of chased metal. 

Chased ///. a.3: see CHASE 2.5 

Chasee (tféisz'), sonce-wd. [f. CHASE v.1 + -EE.] 
One who is chased. 

1886 Sir F. H. Doyre Remzn. 150 As soon as the chasee 
had taken up his station. .behind a tree. 

Chasee (Wyclif Ar. xxx. 24): sce CASSIA. 

Chaselette: cf. CHAFLET (for which this is 
app. either a scribal error or misunderstanding). 


c14z0 Anturs of Arth. xxxviii, King Arthur schayer was 
sette O-boue in his chaselette. 

Chaser! (t{@-so1). In 3 chasur, 4 chasour, 
chassar. [a. OF. chacetir, chaceowur (mod. F. 
chasseur), agent-noun f. chasser to CHASE v.!] 

1. One who chases or hunts ; a hunter of, 

1470-85 Matory Arthur vin. i, As king Meliodas rode on 
hunting, for he was a great chaser. 1686 Voy. East Tar- 
tary in Afisc. Cur. (1708 111. 187 The poor Creatures tired 
with the violence of their Coursing, came and fell down at 
the Feet of their Chasers. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 81 At 
once the chaser and at once the prey. 1856 Bryant 
Catterskill Falls xiii, There pass the chasers of seal and 
whale. 

+b. A horse for the chase, a hunter (ods.). c. A 
horse trained for steeple-chasing. 

a 1300 Signs bef. Fudgm. 110in E. £. P, (1862) 10 Palfrei, 
chasur, no no stede. ¢1314 Guy Warw. (A) 3210 At his in 
he tok a chasour. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. lil. (1739) 90 
The Relief of an Earl, 8 horses. .4 chasers, 1 Palfray, bridled 
and sadled. 1884 /d/ust. Sporting & Dram. News 16 Feb. 
563/3 A famous trainer and rider of chasers. 

2. One who pursues (esf. with hostile intent). 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 439 The chassaris .. ourtuk sum 
at tbe last. 1621 SHaxs. Cyd. v. ili. 40 Then beganne A 
stop i’th’Chaser; a Retyre. c1611 CuapmMan Jdfad xxat. 
1€7 He in chase the chaser cannot fly. 1822 De Quincry 
Wks. V. 118 My chasers, that pursued when no man fled. 

3. Waut. a, A ship which chases another. b. A 
CHASE-GUN: see BoW-CHASER, STERN-CHASER. 

1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 11. 337 Were the ship chased 
as good a sailer as the chaser. 1804 Naval Chron. X11. 
71 Firing our bow-chasers. 1822 Scotr Pirate viii, We 
mounted ten guns, besides chasers. 

4. nouce-tse. = CHASSEUR 3. 

1865 CarLyLeE Fredk. Gt. 1X. xx. xii. 224 He dismissed 
the Guard sent for him; would have nothing there but six 
chasers (ja@ge7’). 

Chaser? (tféirsar. [f. CHASE v.2 + -ER.] 

1. One who chases or engraves metal. 4 

1707 Eart Binpon in Lond. Gaz. No. 4339/3 Engravers, 
Carvers, Chacers. 1762-71 H. Watpoce Vertue’s Anecd, 
Paint, (1786) 1. 153 Enamellers and chasers of plate, 1872 
Yeats TJechn. list, Conti. 371 Machinery has invaded 
even tbe art of the chaser. 

2. A tool uscd for cutting the threads of screws. 

1881 Hastuck Lathe ork 46 The screw thread is origin- 
ated by hand witb the chaser. 

3. A/etall. One of the cdge-wheels which re- 
volves in a trough, to grind substances to powder. 

Chaser’. Sc. ‘A ram that has only one 


testicle’ (Jam.). 

1818 Hocc Brownie of Bodsb. 11. 26 (Jam.) When selling 
my eild ewes and chasers. 

Chase-work, s/. Obs, Chased work (CHASED?). 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2230/4 A ‘Tankards Chace-work. 

Chasing (tférsin), v4/. st.) [f. CHASE v.!] 

1. Pursuing, hunting, etc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vit. 83 With his men..That litill 
sped in thair chassing. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 68 Chacynge 
awey, fugacio. 1808 Scott Y. Lochinvar There was racing, 
and chasing, on Cannobie Lee. 1857 Hucues 7om: Brown, 
The house was filled with constant chasings. 

b. attrib. or Comb., as | chasing spear, staff. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 1823 With a chasynge [ printed chas- 
ynye} spere he choppes doune many. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
11. 464 The chasing staues and bore-speares were of siluer. 
1768 Ann. Reg. 49/2 Charging the boar witb his chacing staff. 

2. Short for STEEPLE-CHASING. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 9/2 He..was a constant parti- 
cipator in both racing and chasing. 

3. Afining. (See quot.) 

1881 Raymonp AVining Gloss., Chacing, following a vein 
by its range or direction, 

4. Dancing. =CHASSE. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivals 1. iv, My balancing, and chasing. 

5. Workmen's slang. 

1884 Rae Cont. Socialism: 361 This is shown... in their 
prohibition of ‘chasing’.. i.e. of a workman exceeding a 
given average standard of production. 

Chasing (tfatsin), vd/. 56.2 [f. CHaAse v 2] 

1. The action or art of embossing or engraving 
inrelicf; also aftrib., as in chasing-chisel, -hammer. 

1835 Marryat Olla Pedr. xxiv, They are very clever in 
chasing of metals. 1846 Evuis Elgin AJarb. 1. 110 Chasing, 
or the art of working forms on hammered or hollowed out 
pla: of metal. 1883 Eng. /dlust. Mlag. Nov. 89/2 Chasing 

ad degenerated into a poor kind of diaper work. 
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b. concr. The figures or design chased on metal, 
ete. Also ¢ransf, 

1862 A thenzum 30 Aug.277 The Vase. .has, in its general 
form and chasings, signs of exquisite taste. 1860 TYNDALL 
Glac. 23 The little wavelets run and climb and cross each 
other, and thus form a lovely chasing. 

2. (See quot.) 

1881 Metal World No. 2. 23/3 In bronze work the casting 
process presents the chief difficulty .. Next in importance 
comes the ‘chasing’, a final operation, which consists in 
polishing and in the removal of any small surface inequali- 
ties or imperfections, in order that the cast may bear a per- 
fect resemblance to the model. 

3. The cutting of a screw. 
a screw-cutting lathe. 

_ 1881 Hasiuck Lathe Work 46 During the process of chas- 
ing it, the thread is always cut deeper at the end. 

Chasing (tfélsin), 47. a. [f. CHASE @.1 + 
-InG2.] Pursuing, following, driving. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 1. 1. 18 It blows a brave 
chaseing Gale of Wind. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. 1v. Wks. 
(1851) 166 [He] return’d fiercely upon the chaseing Enemy. 

Chasm (kz‘z'm). Also 6-7 chasma, 7 chasme. 
[ad. L. chasma, a. Gr. xaéapa yawning hollow. 
The Gr.-L. form chasma was used for some time 
unchanged. ] 

+1. A yawning or gaping, as of the sea, or of 
the earth in an earthquake. Obs. 

1596 Fitz-cerrray Sir F. Drake (1881) 31 Earth-gaping 
Chasma’s, that mishap aboades. @ 1619 FoTHersy A theo, 
u. ii. § 1 That gaping Chasma, and insatiable gulfe of the 
Soules appetite. 1652 Frencu Vorksh. Sfa ii. 31 Chasmes, 
and gapings of the Sea. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 91 Earth- 
quakes, Chasmaes, and Voragoes were at his command. 
1655-60 Stancey J//ist. Philos. (1701) 331/1 Earthquakes, 
Chasma’s, and the like. 

+2. An alleged meteoric phenomenon, supposed 
to be a rending of the firmament or vault of heaven. 
{So in Latin.] Ods. 

1601 HoLtanD Pirny I. 17 The firmament also is seene to 
chinke and open, and this they name Chasma. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies 1. 1. 1 Halo’s, Rainbows, Parelia, Parase- 
lenz, Chasms. 1741 SHort in PAil, Trans. XLI. 630 A 
list of all the Chasms or Burnings in the Heavens, recorded 
in our Annals, 

3. A large and deep rent, cleft, or fissure in the 
surface of the earth or other cosmical body. In 
later times extended to a fissure or gap, not referred 
to the earth as a whole, ¢. g. in a mountain, rock, 
glacier, between two precipices, etc. 

a 1636 Fitz-cerrray Bless, Birthd. (1881) 147 Thus is th’ 
Abyssus fild, the Chasma clos'd. 1622-62 Heyuin Cossnogr. 
Introd. (1682) 23 The open chinks or Chasmaes of the Earth. 
1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth ui. § 1. 134 This Effort 
.-In some Earthquakes..tears the Earth, making Cracks 
or Chasmes in it some Milesin length. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s.v., The Water of this vast Abyss .. doth commu- 
nicate with that of the Ocean by means of certain Holes, 
Hiatus’s or Chasins, passing betwixt it and tbe Bottom of 
the Ocean. 1840 CartyLe Heroes 1. (1858) 196 Iceland..with 
its..horrid volcanic chasms. 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 1. § 7. 49 
An arcb of snow .. may spana chasm one hundred feet in 
depth. 1878 HuxLey Phystogr. 135 The Colorado River.. 
flows .. at the bottom of a profound chasm. 

4. A deep gap or breach in any structure; a 
wide crack, cleft, or fissure. Also fg. 

1626 W. Scrater E.xfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 26 Heauen it 
selfe, and the great Chasma betwixt it and vs. 1672 WIL- 
kins Nat. Relig. 107 So many chasmes or breaches must 
there be in the Divine Nature. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) LIT. 356 Tbe amphitheatre of Verona .. has no holes 
or chasms in the wall. 1759 tr. Dukamel's Hush... v. (1762) 
11 An infinite number of small chasms between them, into 
which the roots may glide. 1815 Scott Guy JW. iv, This 
part of the castle.. exhibited a great chasm, through which 
Mannering could observe the sea. 

jig. A break marking a divergence, or a wide 
and profound difference of character or position, a 
breach of relations, feelings, interests, etc. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng, Efisc. 99 Where then is that 
Chasma, that great Gulf of difference? 1660 H. More 
Alyst. Godl.1.iv.g That great Chasma betwixt God and 
Matter will be as wide as before. 1845S. Austin tr. Ranke's 
Hist. Ref, \1. 203 The two hierarchies, the spiritual and 
the temporal.. were now separated by a deep and wide 
chasm. 1866 Lippon Bawipt, Lect. 1. (1875) 25 If Christ be 
not truly man, the chasm which parted earth and heaven 
has not been bridged over. 1875 Hamerton Jeli. Life x. 
v. 390 A gulf. .almost like the chasm of death. an 

G. 7g. A break or void affecting the continuity 
of anything. as of a chain of facts, a narrative, 
period of time, ete. ; an intervening blank, hiatus, 
break, interval. 

1654 R. WuitLock Zootomia 216 Authors with many 
Plurima Desunts, many Cbasmes and vacancys. 1677 HaLe 
Prim. Orig. Man. 137 \t is carried down from the begin- 
ning of Time..without any chasma orinterval. 1704 SwiFT 
TY. Tub Author's Apol., In the author’s original Copy there 
were not so many Chasms as appear in the book. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 519 ® 7 The whole chasm of nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of 
creatures. 1762-71 H. Watro.e Vertue'’s Anecd. Paint. 
(1786) I. 189 The fables with which our own writers have 
replenished the chasms in our history. 1843 CARLYLE Past 
&§ Pr. (1858) 109 The chasm of Seven Centuries. 1869 J. 
Martineau £ss. I1, 52 There is an historical chasin mani- 
fest in their modes of thinking. 

7. A vacant place affecting the completeness of 
anything ; a void, blank, gap. 

1759 tr Duhameel’s Ifush. u. (1762) 125 Some chasms 
occasioned by our not having kept the drill in a parallel 


Hence chasing-lathe, 


CHASSELAS. 


direction. 1838 Macauray Ze?. in Trevelyan Life (1876) 
II. 2 The chasm Tom’s departure has made, 1855 — His.. 
Eng. III. 580 Recruits were sent to fill the chasms which 
pestilence had made in the English ranks. 

Chasmal (ke-zmil), a. [f. prec.+-AL.] Of 
the nature of or belonging to a chasm. 

1871 Howe ts Wedd. Fourn. ix, Any commanding point 
was sufficiently chasmal and precipitous. 1882 Harpers 
Avag. Feb. 351 A chasmal difference exists between Orlean- 
ists, Legitimists, Bonapartists, and the Opportunist Goyern- 
ment. 
tChasma'tical, 2. Obs.—° [f. Gr. xaoparin- 
és, f. xaopar- stem of xaopa+-AL.] =CHASMAL; 
‘pertaining to a chasm, which is the gaping or 
opening of tlie carth or firmament’ (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 1721-61 in Bailey. 1775 in Asn. 

Chasmed (kzz’md), A//. a. [f. CHasm + -ED.] 
Having chasms ; cleft into chasms. 

1796 Ess. Soc. Gentlem. Exeter 542 (T.) Yon chasmed 
hill..Cleft by an elemental shock. 1849 J. Grant Mew. 
Kirkaldy Gr. xxiii. 268 Jagged here and there by chasmed 
cliffs of impending rocks. 1880 Miss Biro Yafan 11. 148 
Mountains .. chasmed, caverned, and dark with timber. 

+ Chasment. Obs. rare—}. =CHASM, 

1654 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 124 A terrible fire upon 
London-Bridge. . whereof the still extant gap and chasment 
is a visible demonstration. 

Chasmy (kezmi’,¢. [f. CHasm+-y1.] 

1. Abounding with chasms ; full of breaks. 

1997 Monthly .Wag.1V.334 A strange, incongruous, chasmy 
compilation. 1866 CarLyLe Revwzin. (1881) 11. 146 A strange 
high-lying chasmy place. 

2. Of the nature of or like a chasm. 

1793 Worpsw. Descr. Sk. 249 They cross the chasmy tor- 
rent's foam-lit bed. 1876 Mrs, WHitNney Sights & Ins. xxv. 
248 The passage plunged again into a chasmy shaft. 

3. Void, abyssal. 

1855 Baitey Alystic, Who pours..from ample urn, The 
first effusion into chasmy space. 

Chasoun, var. CHEsON, Oés., reason. 

Chasour, obs. form of CHASER. 

Chass e, obs. form of CHASE vz. 

Chassagne. A kind of Burgundy wine. 

|| Chasse ! (fas). [F. chasse :—L. capsa Case: 
see also CHASE sb.2] A shrine or case for the 
relics of a saint. 

1670 Lassets I’oy. Italy (1698 I. 35 In this church are 
to be seen relicks of S. Mary Magdalen .. her body in a 
gilt chasse. 1865 Reader 18 Mar. 219/1 A.. fine chasse of 
Limoges enamel of the middle of the thirteenth century. — 

|| Chasse? (fas). [Fr.; short for chasse café, lit. 
‘chase-coffee, coffee-chascr’, f. chasse-r to CHASE, 
drive away. (Now called in Fr. fowsse-café.)] A 
craught or potion of some spirituous liquor, taken 
ostensibly to remove the taste of cofiee, tobacco, 
or the like. The full Chasse-café is now less 
used. 

1800 Mar. Encwortu Belinda iii, (1857) 45 She ordered 
coffee. and afterward chasse-café. 1841 L. Hunt Seer (1864) 
25 For the digester itself is digested by a liqueur. .called a 
chasse-café(coffee-chaser), 1857 Lawrence Guy Liv. vii, So 
one glass of cognac neat, as a cbasse (to more things than 
good claret. 1866 Sata Barbary xv. 298 Tourists..who 
breakfast in the Valley are in the habit of..‘ potting’ the 
monkeys by way of a chasse-café. 1871 M. Cotuins A/rg. 
§& Merch. 1. vi. 205 The coffee and chasse followed. 1887 
Pall Mall G.7 Feb. 3/2. A 

So || Chassé, fa. pple. [Fr.] Treated, or having 
the taste disguised, with a chas-c. 

1840 Lever //. Lorreguer (Hoppe), Tea or coffee? there's 
the rum if you like it ‘chassé’. ; ‘ 

| Chassé (fase), sé. Dancing. [Fr. ; lit. ‘chasing, 
chase’.] A gliding step, in a quadrille and other 
dances, executed by bringing one foot behind the 
other while this is at the same time advanced, 
much as in bringing oneself into step in walking ; 
also, the name of a figured step, containing two of 
these, the direction for which is chassez cvotsez. 

1867 Miss Brovcntox Cometh up as Fl. (Hoppe) Who 
makes her steps and chassés, as the world chasséd in the 
days when she was Miss Morton Harris. 1880 Badl-roont 
Compan. (Routledge: 22 (Quadrille) Steps are gone quite out 
of fashion ; even the chassé has been given up for some time 
past. Jdrd. 73 (Valse a deux temps) The step contains two 
movements, a e/fssade and a chassez. 

|| Chassé, v. Also chassez, chassey. [parts 
of the F. verb chasser (in samc sense), esp. the 
imperative chassez as a direction.] 

1. Dancing. To execute the step or movement 
called a chass¢’. 

1803 Petit. agst. Tractorising Trumpery 14 And made 
them rigadoon and chassée. 1826 Disraei Viz. Grey (1868) 
364 A busband chassezing forward to murder his wife. 1865 
Sat. Rev. 11 Nov. 614 Lighting upon one toe at the ‘Twick- 
enham letter-office, turning on it while exchanging bags, 
and chasséing back to town. 1880 Sall-room Compan. 
(Routledge! 74 Pass left foot behind right, and chassez 
forward with it. 1884 //arfer’s Afag. Feb. 406/1 She pir- 
ouetted and chasseyed at the changes of the tune. 

2. trans. To dismiss. (Soctety slang.) 

1847 THackeray Lords & Liv. 1, He was chassé? on the 
spot. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead (Hoppe) If indeed the turf 
were not abandoned, and the ‘ confederate ’ chasséd. 

|| Chasselas (fisala’. [Fr.: named from a 
village near Macon.] A variety of white grape. 

1664 Evetyn Aval. Tort. (1729) 220 The Chasselas, and 
other Grapes. 1755 in JonNson ; and in subsequent Dicts. 


CHASSE-MAREE. 


|| Chasse-marée (fasjmaré), [Fr.=chase-tide, 

that which chases the tide: cf. CAStMAniE, which 
shows another of the French senses.] A coasting- 
vessel, generally lugger-rigged, used on the French 
side of the Channel. 

1801 /fist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 264 /2 From Chasse Marées 
laden with salt. 1841 Marrvat Poacher xxviii. 1862 An- 
step Chanuel fsl. 1. t.(ed. 2) 17 The subjoined cut represents 
the Chasse marée. q 

|| Chassepot (fa‘spo). [From the name of the 
inventor.] The type of breech-loading, centre-fire 
needle-gun adopted as the rifle of the krench army 
in 1866. 

1869 Patt Matt G. 21 Aug. 13 He lies with his shoulder 
shattered by a chassepot. 1870 Disrarti Lothair |x, A 
brigade of French infantry armed with chassepols. 

hassery. (See quot.) 

1715 Kersty, Chassery: or Besidery Sandry, a Pear that 
ripens in November and December. So in BarLey, Ast, etc. 

|| Chasseur (fasor). [Fr. chasseur hunter:— 
OF. chaceor, -etir (It. cacciatore):—late 1.. type 
capliatér-em + see CHASE 2.) 

1. A huntsman ; a hunter. 

1796 Scott 7he Chase Pref. note, Once, as a benighted 
Chasseur heard this infernal chase pass by. 1880 Ov1pa 
Moths 1. 154 Chasseurs in green and gold beat its woods. 

2. A soldier equipped and trained for rapid move- 
ment; in the French army the designation of a 
body forming the élite of a battalion; later of a 
particular type of infantry and cavalry. 

1796 Morse Aimer. Geog. 1. 754 Another small corps of 
chasseurs. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam I, iv. 78 wote, A corps 
of European chasseurs, or rifle-men .. after the manner of 
the light infantry in England. 1822 Byron Yuan vin. 
xxxvil, He found a number of Chasseurs. 1848 W. H. 
Kexry tr. Blauc’s Fist. Ten Y. 1. 225 The vanguard was 
composed of chasseurs of the line, hussars, and lancers. 

3. An attendant upon a person of rank or wealth, 
dressed in a military style. Cf. Ger. Jiger. 

18., W. Irvine (Webster) The great chasscur who had 
announced her arrival. 1876 Geo. Evior Man. Der. 468 
A servant in chasseur’s livery entered. 


|| Chassie (fas7). Obs. [Fr.; in OF. chacie: see 


Littré.] (See quot.) 
1742-1800 Baitey, Chassie, Blear-eyedness, or the Gum of 
the Eyes. 1975 Asn, Chassie\nol much used). 


| Chassis (farsi). [F. cAdssts frame, app. f. 
chas, late L. capsum, -us, ‘loctis inclusus’; the 
suffix belongs to L. type -ic7us, It. -2eczo, Sp. -2s0. 
Hence shashes, shasses, now sashes: see SASH; 
also Se. CuEss window-frame. ] 

+1. A wooden frame-work that can be fitted 
with paper, linen, glass, etc. ; a window-frame}; a 
Sasu. Obs. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. /Jort. (1729) 224 Open all the Windows 
from ten in the Morning till three in the Afternoon: Then 
closing the Double-sheets, (or Chasses rather) continue a 

entle Heat. 693 — De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 5 These 

Vindows should also be fitted within side of the House, with 
Chassis of doubled Paper, that is, by glewing the Sheets on 
both sides of the Frame; and without this, another Chassis 
of Glass. @ 1693 Urquuart Radelais it. li. 414 Chassis 
or Paper-Windows. 1711 Snartess. Charac. (1737) III. 
15 The tumid bladder hounds at every kick, bursts the with- 
standing casemients, the chassys, lanterns, and all the brittle 
vitrious ware. 

2. The base-frame, forming the lower part of 
the carriage of a barbette or casemate gun, on 
which it can be slid backward and forward. 

1869 7é:uves 18 Jan., Inall firing the chassés rails should be 
well sanded. 

+ Chassoygnet. Obs. rare’. (See quot.) 

1477 Caxton Jictes 149 A tre named chassoygnet, on 
whyche tre ther ben many thynges sharp and pryckyng.. 
and yet neuerthelesse that tre bringeth forth good dates. 

+ Chast, 56. Obs. rare’. VPerh. only a bad form 
of CHEST; but possibly repr. F. chdsse case, con- 
fused with chest. Cf. arrow-case =quiver. 

1481-90 //oward /louseh, Bks. 272 A chast with arowes. 

Chast, obs. form of Cukst. 

+ Chast, sb. Sc. Obs. rave—'. Chastity. 

1719 Lavy Warpiaw //ardy Anute ti. 6 His Dame sae 
peertess anis and fair For Chast and Beauty deemed. 

Chastaine, -ayne, var. of CHESTEINE, Ods. 

Chaste (t{ést),2. Forms: 3-8 chast, 4 schast, 
4-6 chest, 5 chaast(e, 6 cheste, chaist. 3- 
chaste. [a. OF. chasfe (13th c. in Littré), semi- 
poplar ad. L. cas?-us, casta morally pure, chaste, 
holy.] 

1. Pure from unlawful sexual intercourse; contin- 
ent, virtuous. (Of persons, their lives, conduct, ete.) 

ar2zz5 Ancr. R. 164 Meidenhod .. oder, efter me‘delure, 
chaste clennesse. 1497 R. Giouc. (1724) 191 Pat made, lo! 

wymmen pe chastore lyf lede. 1340 Ayenb. 202 He ne 
is naz3t chast. ¢1386 Cuacucer Sempy. 7, 209 And chast 

{v. x. chaast] was man in Paradis certeyn. 1450-1530 Alyrr. 
Our Ladye 188 Sayntes ioye of mary the cheste. x§52 Asp. 
HAamirton Catech. (1884) 10 All thame quhilk leivis ane 
chast lyfe. 1673 Rav Journ. /ow-C. 55 None more Chast 

and true to their Husbands. 1742 Cousins Ode Simplicity 

12 Ochaste unboastful Nymph ! to thee I call. 1869 Lecky 

Eurep Mor. 1. i, 153 Had the Irish peasants been less 

chaste, they would have been more prosperous. 

b. transf. Pertaining to sexual purity. 
1565 73 Coorer Thesanr., Adstinentes ocuti, Chast and 
honest eyes. 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra 11. 144 The chaste 


209 


and cautious maxims in which she had, as it were, steeped 
her. 1847 Tennyson /’rfnc. vi. 278 When reign the world’s 
great bridals, chaste and calm. 

+ 2. Celibate, single. Obs. 

¢ 1315 SHOREWAM 61 Ac 3ef eny ys ine the cas, Red ich that 
he be chaste. c¢1q449 Pecock Kefr. v, il. 492 Bidden.. 
britheren being in the religiouns forto lyue chaast for euer. 
1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. 11. 709 All wedding he forsuik, 
and euirmoir.. He levit chest. 1592 Suaks. Rom. & Fud.1. 
i. 223 She hath sworne, that she will still liue chast. 1§96 
Suaks. Merch. V1. ii, 116. 

+b. Used to render exniichus. Obs. rare. 

1526 Tinpace Afatt, xix. 12 Ther are chaste, which were so 
borne..And ther are chaste, which be made of men. And 
ther be chaste, which have made them selves chaste for the 
kyngdome of hevens sake. 1581 Marprck 3é. of Notes 167 
‘The word Chast, signifieth, Gelded. 

+3. Morally pure, free from guilt, innocent. Ods. 

a1340 Hamrore /salter cxxviili). 1 Pe dred pat a man has 
to wreth god..is chaste drede. ¢1450 Why can't be trun 82 
in £. £. P. (1862) 140 ‘That I may lyue chaste For the 
corupcion of synnyng. 1535 CoveRaLe I¥fsd. of Sol, iv. 1 
O how fayre is a chaist generacion with vertue ? 

4. fig. Undefiled, stainless, pure. 

1604 Suaks. Ofh. v. ii. 2 Let me not name it to you, you 
chaste Starres. 1704 Pare IVindsor For. 209 In her chaste 
current oft the goddess laves. 2849 Rorertson Sev. Ser. 
1. Vill. (1866) 142 The chaste clear stars. 

5. Decent; free from indecency or offensiveness. 

3621 Burton Anat, Alef. u. ii. vi, iv. (1676) 191/41 Use 
honest and chast sports. 1647 CLareNnvon //ist. Red. ut. 
(1702) I. 160 All seem’d Chast within those Walls, 1724 
Watts Logic 56 Among words which signify the same 
principal ideas, sone are clean and decent, others unclean; 
some chaste, others obscene. 1759 STERNE 77, Shandy. ix, 
The Hero’s horse was a horse of chaste deportment. 

+ 6. Restrained, subdued, chastened. Ods. 

a 1400 Octouian 603 The lyoun com..And be the chyld 
sche ley thon chaste As sche were tame. 

7. fig. Chastened, modest, restrained from all 
excess : ta. of processes of thought. Oés. 

1774 Rein Aristotle's Log. vi. § 2 A fair and chaste inter- 
pretation of nature. 1785 — Jat. Powers 248 Discovered 
by patient observation, and chaste induction. 

b. of tastes, qualities, ete. 

41997 Burkein H.Rogers /utrod. Burke's Wks. 71 Raising 
them tothe level of true dignity, or of chaste self-estimation. 
18z5 Lytton Falkland 26 Her tastes, were, however, too 
feminine and chaste ever lo render her eccentric, 

8. Pure in artistis or literary style; without 
meretricious ornament; chastened, subdued. 

1753 Hocartn Aual. Beanty xiv. 196 They purposely 
deadened their colours, and kept them wha! they affectedly 
called ‘chaste’, 1756 J. Warton £ss. Pofe (1782) I. v. 272 
So chaste and correct a writer. 1815 Scribhleomauia 157 
A specimen of chaste biographical composition. 1823 
Rutter Fouthitt 45 Its chaste proportions and tasteful 
arrangement in detail. 1872 Yeats Grow?h Coin, 51 Chaste 
jewellery. 1873 Goutsurn Pers. Relig. u. x. 136 We prize 
our prayer book. .for its chaste fervour. 

9. Chaste tree, also + chaste /amb [mistranslation 
of L. agnus castus, the name of the tree being 
mistaken for agzus lamb] : the tree AGNuS CasTUs, 
a species of Vitex. 

1562 Turner //erbal 1. 165 b, Chast tre. /did. 166 a, It is 
called agnos that is chaste because weomen kepinge chastite 
in the sacrifices of Ceres vsed to straw this bushe vpon the 
ground. 1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 39 Chasitlambe or Agnus 
castus. 167 Satmon Syvz. Aled. i. xxii. 389 Agnus Castus 
“Ayvos Chast Tree. The seed..restrains lust. 1718 Quiscy 
Conipt. Disp. 207 Chaste Lamb. This has got a Name for 
a Cooler. 1866 7yeas. Bot. 264. 

10. Comb., as chaste-eyel, -glowing, -reserved 
etc., adjs. 

1631 Cuapman Crsar §& P. Wks. 3873 LIT. 189 The gods 
wills secret are, nor mus! we measure Their chaste-reserued 
deepes by our dryshallowes. 1747 Cottins Passions ix, The 
oak crown’d Sisters, and their chaste-ey’d Queen. 1847 
Emerson Poeins (1857) 92 Chaste-glowing, underneath their 
lids, With fire that draws while it repels 

+ Chaste, v. Obs. [The two ME. verbs chast-en 
and chasti-e (CHASTY | appear both to originate 
from OF. chastie-r:—L. castigdre to make chaste 
or pure, correct, chastise. f. cas/-«s CHASTE. The 
OF. vb. was adopted in 12th c. Eng. as chastien : 
in early southern Eng., where the OF. weak verbs 
in -zgav still retained -7ev in the infin‘tive, as OE. 
lufigan (3rd s. /ufed), MIE. luzien 3rd s. luveth , 
later /uvi, duuy, luv-en, lua-c, the -2en of chastien 
was apparcntly treated in the same way, giving 
chast-y, chast-en, chast-e. But in those dialects in 
whieh /ufzan was already reduced to /uv-eu, 
chasti- was recognized as the stem of chasti-en, 
and gave later chasty-c, chasty. \Icnce in 13th and 
early 14th c., chas?7 is the infinitive of chaste, or the 
stem of chasty, according to dialect.] 

1. trans. To correct or amend by discipline; to 
discipline, train ; to bring up under restraint. 

¢1200 Trin. Coll. /lom.11 No prest. ne no bissop ne mai 
him chastien ne mid forbode. ne mid scrifte. @ 1225 Ancr. 
RA. 268 Pet tu ne schuldest nout tuhten, ne chasten pi meiden. 
1320 Str Tristr. 2475 In bat forest fede Tristrem hodain gan 
chast. 1340 Ayend. 220 Peruore me ssel pe children chasti, 
and wel teche. 1377 Lancer. ?. Pl. B. xvi. 317 A wikked 
wyf pat wil nou3t be chasted. ¢ 1440 Hyiton Scala Pers. 
(W. de W. 1494) 11. xIv, How he. .chastith [1533 chastyseth] 
hem. 1849 62 StrrsioLtp & H. Ps. Ixix. 11 Tough I doe 
fast my flesh to chaste. ¢1550 Friar § Bey 20 in Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P. 36 ¥He is a cursed tadde, I wolde some other 
man hym had, That wolde hym better chaste. 


CHASTEN. 


2. To reprove, rebuke. 

@ 1225 4acr. KR. 70 Nenne weopmen ne chasti je. //id. 96 
Ne chastie 3e neuer nenne soothctine mon bute 0 pisse wise. 

3. To inflict corrective punishment on. 

a r225 Ancr. R. 184 Pench pet he is Godes gerd, & tet God 
bet be mid hin, & chasted, ase ucder ced his teoue chikt. 
1297 R. Guouc, (1724) 428 Sparye he wolde inytd men, & 
chasty pe proute. cx KA. Alts. 6478 He chasted heom 
with sweord. 1480 ANobt, Devyll 10 Toke a rodde for to 
chaste hym. 1 BARCLAY Shyp of Folys (1570) 40 Blaming 
and chasting with much crueltie. 1621 Botton Stat. /red. 
22 (an. 33 //en. 7) If any..which the said chiefiayne may 
chaste, doe any trespasse or felony. 

4. To restrain, subdue, tranquillize. 

¢ 1230 //ali Metd. x5 Liwilt pi wit atstond & chaisted pi wil. 
e3325 FE. Allit. 7. B. 860 Hartote with his hendelayk he 
hoped to chast. ¢ 3330 Aung of Jars in Engl, Studien X1. 
111 Al pat day & a pat nizt Noman mizt him schast. 
¢ 1350 Hill. Palerue 729 Mi hauteyn hert bi-houes nie to 
chast, & bere me debonureli. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. hr. 
it. xiv. (1495) 39 [Angels] chaste cuytl spyrytes that they doo 
not soo moche harme as they wolde: 

5. ? To keep ehaste. rare. 

1230 //ali Aleid. 21 To herien hare drihtin & ponken 
him 3eorne pat his mihte ham icleanschipe chaste, 

Chaste, obs. form of Citest. 

+ Cha'sted, 7//. a. Obs. [f. CHASTE v. + -ED 1.) 
Kept or made chaste ; chaste, pure. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia u. (1674) 160 (D.) Ah, chasted bed of 
mine, said she, which never Hereietore couldest accuse me 
of one defiled thought. 1793 Compl. //ist, Drama 101 
‘Euripides,’ says Aristotle, ‘although not very exact nor 
chasted in the subject of his playss, etc.’ 

Chastein’e, var. of CiESTEINE, Ods., chestnut. 

Chastelain (tfastélein). Obs. exc. Mist. 
Forms: 5 chastelyn, chastlayne, 5-6 chaste- 
leyne, 7 chastellan, § 9 -lain, 9 chastelain. 
See also CASTELLAN, CHATELAIN. [In MIS. chuste- 
leyn, a. OF. chastelain :-1.. castellan-us Cas- 
TELLAN. 

The governor or keeper of a castle ; = CASTELLAN. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 6330 Now am I knyghi, now chasteleyne. 
¢1440 Geuerydes 1520 Furth in his waye gcth now the 
Chastelyn, 1494 Fapyan vit. 453 The chasteleyne of Beau- 
uays. 1624 SELDEN 7itles //on. 249 In the Territorie of 
Cracow, the Chastellan is before the Palatin. 1795 SovtTury 
Joau Arc x. 277 Chastellains. 1852 Miss Voncr Cameos 
(1876) IT. ii. 35 the chastelain offered to set his prisoner free. 


Chastelet, earlier form of CHATELET. 


+Cha‘steling. Oés. rare. [f. CnastE a. + 
-LING.] Aeunuch. Cf. CHASTE @ 2b. 

a1570 Becon Suinm. N. 7. Matt. xix. Wks. 1844 111. 568 
Three kinds of chastelings. 

Chastely tféistli ,a/o. [f. CHastE a. +-Lv?.] 

1. Ina chaste manner; purely, continently. 

1340 Ayeud. 225 He ssel him loki chastliche ase longe ase 
he is ine pe stat of wodewehod. c¢ 1450 Crt. of Love 1117 
Chastely to keepe us out of loves grace. 1526 Pi/er. Pers. 
(W. de W. 1531) 100 Vf y" lyue here religyously & chastly 
in soule & body. 1607 Suaks. Cor. v. 1. 27 Though it 
were as vertuous to lye, as to liue chastly. 1796 DuRKE 
Regtc, Peace (R.) That fire of jealousy eternally and chastely 
burning. 18:2 Byron Ch. //ar. 1.1xxxiii, Her [Philosophy’s]} 
chastely-awful eyes. 1885 Law Times Rep. LILI. 306/1 
An implied condition that the parties should live chastely. 

2. In chaste style or taste (see CHASTE a. 8). 

1815 Scribbleoimania 160 His prose ghastcly flowing. 1870 
Hawtuorne Eng. Note-bks (1879) 11.886 Richly and chastely- 
colored glass. 1899 D. J. Hitt Bryant 171 The style, always 
pure, clear, and forcible, and often chastely e’egant. 

Chastelyn, obs. var. of CHATELAIN. 

+Cha'stement. Oés. [f. CHASTE v7. + -MENT: 
cf, CHASTIMENT.] Chastisement. 

1425 Seven Sag.'P.) 1559 Ne hadde hys wyf had chaste- 
ment. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 28 To chaste me on- 
worthy in a fadyrly chastment. 

Chasten (t{2ts’n), 7.! [f. CHASTE v.+-EN 2: 
taking the place of the earlicr CulasTE 7v.] 

lL. trans To inflict diseiplinary or corrective 
punishment on ; to visit with affliction for the pur- 
pose of moral improvement ; to correct, discipline, 
chastise. (Usually of Divine chastisement.) 

1526 Tinpae //eér. xii. 6 Whom the Lorde loveth, him he 
chasteneth. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres w. i. 96 Ile shall 
by this meanes chasten the vnnuly and disobedient. 1611 
Bisre /’s. cxviii. 18 The Lord hath chastened me sore 
— Dan. x.12 Thou diddest set thine heart. .to chasten thy 
selfe before thy God. 1859 Texnvsox Enid 1637 The love 
Wherewith we love the Heaven that chastens ux 

+2. ‘To punish, chastize (generally). Os. 

1526 Tixpate Luke xxiii, 16, ] will therfore chasten him 
and tet him lowsse. ¢ 1534 tr. /’el. Derg. Eng. Hist. 1846) 
I, 160 He overcamme him and chastened him with crewell 
death. 1600 Haxteyt Tov. (x310 Il. 437 That your 
Majestie would cause them to be chastened, which were 
the causes of their venation. 

3. To render chaste or pure in character or style; 
to purify, refine. (Cf. Ciastr a. 8.) 

1915 tr. Panctrollus’ Mem. Th. 1. 1v. ».190 The A nacents 
. were wont to sirain their Snow. to chasten their Wine 
3856 Emerson Fung. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn {I. 104 A 

ood writer. .makes haste to chasten and nerve his period 

y Engtish monosyttables. . ; 

4. fig. To restrain from cxeess or iatensity; to 
moderate, temper. subdue. Cf. CHASTE a. 7.) 

1856 Kane 4rvt. £.rp. I. xx. 246, ] am not as sanguine 
as ] was—1ime and experience have chastened me. 1856 
Froupe //ist. Fug. 1858) 1. in 110 The feuds of the families 
had been chastened, site’: had not been subdued. 1884 


CHASTEN. 


Brownine Fertshta/ (1885) 318 Reflected possibilities of 
pain, Forsooth, just chasten pleasure ! 

+ Chasten, v.2 Obs., for chasen to CHASE. 

1548 G. WisHart in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 17 To resyst 
the deuyll..and by all meanes to chasten him away. 

Chasten, var. of CHESTEINE, Oés., chestnut. 


Chastened (tfe's’nd), AA/. a. [f. CHASTEN v.1] 
-1. Corrected by disciplinary punishment. 

178x Fretcuer Lett, Wks. 1795VI11. 234 Chastened, spared 
like you. 

2. Refined, purified (in character, feeling, style). 

1794 SouTHEY Lyric P., To Hymen, Chasten'd Friendship 
comes, 1837 Harram Hist, Lit. 1.1. iii. 181 xote, A poem 
written in the chastened tone of fine taste, 184: D'IsRAEti 
Amen, Lit.(1867) 95 The more chastened writings of Roman 
and Grecian lore. 

3. Restrained from excess; subdued; tempered. 

1844 STANLEY Avno/d (1858) II. ix. 114 The return, though 
in a more chastened form, 1860 l'yNDALL Glac. 1. § 11. 84 
The chastened light told us that day was departing. 1862 
— Mountaineer. vi. 45 A chastened hope was predominant 
in both our breasts. 

Hence Cha'stenedly adv. rare. 

1873 Miss Broucuton Naacy II. 30 I.. prepare to be 
chastenedly and moderately glad to see them. 

Chastener (tf7''s’no1). [f, CHASTEN v. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which chastens. 

1567 Drant Horace's Ars P. Avj, A solemne Censor, and 
chastner of euery younge mans sinne. 181z Byron C/. 
far. u. xcviii, Before the Chastener humbly let me bow. 
1866 Kincs.ey Herew. ii. 66 As a wholesome chastener to 
the pride of success. 

Chasteness (t{éistnés). [f CHasTE a. + 
-NESS.] ‘The quality or state of being chaste. 

1. Chastity, sexual purity. arch. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nonnes T, 88 Pure chaastnesse of 
virginitee, 1580 SipNEY A rcadia (1622) 258 In her let beautie 
both, and chastnesse fully raigne. 1683 Cave Ecclestastict 
415 So great a Patron of modesty and chastness, that he 
prohibited the Marriages of Cousin-germans. 1718 Free- 
thinker No. 108. 20 It tends .. to corrupt the Sobriety and 
Chasteness of the People’s Morals. 

2. Purity of style, etc.; see CHASTE a. 7, 8. 

‘Mod. Nothing can surpass the chasteness of the ornament- 
ation. 

Chastening (t/#''s’nin), vé/. sb. Also 7 chast- 
ning. [f. CHastTen+-1nG1!.] The action of the 
verb CHASTEN ; disciplinary punishment, chastise- 
ment, correction ; subduing of excess or intensity. 

1526 TinpaLe //edr. xii. 5 My sonne despyse not the 
chastenynge of the Lorde. 1535 CoverDALE 2 JZace, Vii. 33 
Though God be angrie with vs a litle whyle (for oure chasten- 
inge & reformacion). 1643 Mitton Divorce u. iii. (1851) 70 
Whom he would correct by wholsome chastning. 1839 
Dickens Wich, Nick. x, Striking his nose with the knuckle 
of his forefinger as a chastening for his forgetfulness. 1851 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 1. 1. x. § 7 The. .real power of all 
colour is dependent on the chastening of it. 

Cha‘stening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1Nc %.] 
That chastens ; correcting, chastising; purifying, 
refining, subduing. ; 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. x1. 373, 1..to the hand of Heav’n sub- 
mit, However chastening. 1814 Soutney Roderick vu, A 
healing and a chastening grief. 1843 J. G. Deck Hyun, 
‘It is Thy hand, my God’ i, 1 bow beneath Thy chastening 
rod, 1872 Lippon Elm. Relig. iii. 127 The most solemn, 
the most chastening, the most stimulating consideration. 

Cha‘stenment. carve. [f. CHasTEn v.+ 
-MENT.] Chastening ; restraining from excess, 
etc: 

1882 Trait Sterne 29 The restraint of one instinct .. im- 
plied the over-indulgence of another which stood in .. as 
much need of chastenment. 

+ Chaster. Ofs.—°. Chaste-tree; seeCHASTEa. 8. 

1570 Levins J/axip., Chaster (herbe), vfex. 

Chastese, obs. form of CHASTISE. 

Chasteyn, var. of CHESTEINE, Obds., chestnut. 

+Cha'stful, ¢. Obs. rare. [Illogical forma- 
tion, from CHASTE a.+-FUL.] Chaste. 

1497 Br. Atcow Alons Perfect Diij, This worlde of virgyns 
and chastfull men. 1567 Turperv. Ovid's Ep. 18b, To 
winne the chastfull youth to filthie lust. 

+ Cha‘sthede. Oés. [ME. f. chast, CHASTE a. 
+ -hede, -HEAD.] Chastity. 

c 1250 Gen, § Ex. 2022 For to don him chasthed for-3eten. 
1340 Ayexd, 230 My chasthede hit ssel by me ydobbled. 

+Cha'stice. Os. rare. [app. in sense 1 f. 
L. type *castilza, f. castus CHASTE: cf. justice, 
malice, etc. (Godef. has a single example of OF. 
castece.) In sense 2, connected with CHASTISE v.]} 

1. Chastity. 

1567 Turpery. Ovid's Ef. 71b, My chastice was a wand- 
ring Rovers pray. —~ Zo /uts Love, §c., As she from Col- 
latinus wife of chastice bore the bell. 

2. Chastisement. 

1594 Carew /fuarte’s Exam, Wits xiii. (1596) 211 The 
irascible is the chastice geuer, and sword of reason. 

Chastice, obs. f. CHASTISE, v. 

+ Cha'stify, v. 00s. Also 6 Sc. chaistefie. 
(a. OF. chastifie-r, chestifie-r; f. late L. castificdre, 
to make chaste: cf. justificdre, justifier, JUSTIFY.] 

1. trans. To chastise. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. II. 133 To be confiderat with 
the pepil that may chaistefie thame maist esaly. 1669 ed. 
of BisLe Yer. xxxi. 18, I was chastified as a Bullock. 

2. To make celibate. 

1581 N. Burne Désput. 65 b (Jam.) He sayis thair be sum 
quha hes chastifeit thame seluis for the kingdome of heauen, 
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quhairbie he declaris that thay astrict tham seluis to per- 
petual continencie and chastitie. 

+ Cha‘stiment. O¢s. Also 3-4 chastiement, 
4 castiment, chastyment. [a. OF. chasitement 
(mod.F. chdtement), on L. type *castigdment-usm, f. 
castigare: see CASTIGATE and -MENT.] 

1. Chastisement, correction, punishment. 

axzzgAxncr, R. 198 Hwose..uorhowed chastiement. a1300 
Cursor M. 26004 (Cott.) Lauerd .. ic am redi for to thol pi 
castiment [{Fa?7/. chastiment]). 138. Wyciir Ser. Sel. 
Wks. I. 115 Pis is chastyment of be felle fend and nevere 
chastyment of Crist. 

2. Reproof, rebuke. 

a12z25 Ancr. R. 72 Ppurh swuch chastiement haued sum 
ancre arered..a valsinde ]uue, oder a much weorre. 1393 
Gower Conf, III. 169. a@1s00 Ratis Raving uw. 419 Bettir 
is opine chastiment, Na luf that is hid in thin entent. 

+Charsting, vé/. sb. Obs. [f. CHasTE v. + 
-InG1.]  Chastening, castigation. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 28974 (Cotton Galba) Chastyng of flesch. 

Chastise (t/éstaiz), v. Forms: 4 chastise-n, 
chastis, chastizen, 4-5 chastyse, 4-7 chastice, 
5 chastyzyn, (shastyse), (6 chaistice, -ise, 
chastese), 6-9 chastize, 4- chastise. [An 
equivalent of the earlier CHASTE and CuastyY, the 
formation of which is not easily accounted for. 
There is no recorded med.L. castizare, F. chastiser, 
and no OF. chastiv, chastiss-, the usual sources of 
-ise, -ize in English verbs; the word is too early to 
be a simple English formation from CHASTE a. 
+-1ZE. ‘The stress was originally always on the 
first syllable cha‘stise, is generally so with Shak- 
spere (7 times against 2), and also in later poets, 
as still in cha‘stisement; but already in Chaucer 
sometimes, and Gower often, on the second, as now. 

If chastise was in some way altered from chasty, the altera- 
tion has not been accounted for. If the sb. chastice had 
been more frequent or of earlier date in the language, it 
might have been suggested that the verb was formed 
on it.J 

+1. To correct (authoritatively) the faults of; to 
amend, reform, improve (a person or thing). Oés. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 28 To chastise alle ober 
he tok vengeance on him. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 515 fior 
he fro vices wolde hym chastise Discreetly as by word and 
nat by dede. axqgo Avt.de la Tour 24 A woman may 
chastise her husbonde, and make hym do welle, with fair- 
nesse rather than with rudenesse. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 7 He that wyl not be chastysed by fayre and swete 
wordes. 1494 FABYAN vil. ccxxvi. 253 This Henry chastysed 
the olde vntrewe mesure, and made a yerde of the length 
of his owne arme. 1579 T. F. News fr. North in Thynne's 
Animadv. (1865) Introd. 134 These .. large Expences.. 
have chasticed and amended me. 

+b. To discipline, train, break in (¢.g. a horse 
ordog). Obs. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1143 Braches bayed perfore, & 
breme noyse maked, & bay chastysed, & charred, on chas- 
yng pat went. 1486 [see Crastisep below}. 

+2. To reprove, rebuke, censure. Obs. 

c1350 W7ll. Palerne 54 pe cher]. .chastised his dogge, bad 
him blinne of his berking. 1393 Gower Conf I1. 338 But I 
the shall chastise now. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 
17 It is not honeste to chastise a man afore all folkis, 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 265 After his resurrection, he chastised 
the dulness of his disciples. 1699 Benttey Phal. 319 He 
chastises me for saying, That the Sophists affected to excell 
one another in writing Attic. 


b. To accuse, charge. dal. 


1875 ParisH Sussex Dial. s.v., They've been chastising 
my boy of setting the faggot-stack a-fire. 

3. To inflict punishment or suffering upon, with a 
view to amendment ; also simply, to punish, to in- 
flict punishment (esp. corporal punishment) on. 

c1325 Cursor M, 2612 (Gott.) Pu chastis [Cof/t. chasti, 
Fairf. chasty] hir, pu has pe wand; So chastisd Sare hir 
fra ms day. 1362 Lanet. P. Pi. A. v. 32 He chargede 
Chapmen to Chasten [v. ~. chastice; &. chastizen, chastisen] 
heore children. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxxv. 
(1495) 717 Chyldren and houndes hatyth the rodde, for they 
ben therwyth chastisyd. cx1qoo Destr. Troy 5104 Not 
cherist, but chastist, by charge of his foly. 146: Marc. 
Paston Lett. 403 II. 29 God defend yt but they be shastysyd 
as the lawe wolle. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xii. 179 Good 
Spirites.. when they strike, it is to chastice men. /&7d. xii. 
183 Not that God 1s not able to chaistice vs himselfe .. for 
his Storehouse is neuer vnfurnished of roddes to scurge vs 
withal], 1596 Spenser /. Q. vi. il. 11 Threatning to chastize 
me, as doth t'a chyld pertaine. 16x Bipce 1 Aiags xii. 11 
My father hath chastised you with whippes, but I will 
chastise you with scorpions. 1768 STeRNE Sevt. Yourn. 
(1778) LI. 113 Why should I chastise one for the trespass of 
another? 1876 Burnasy Aide Khiva xv, He at once pro- 
cured a whip, and chastised the official. 

b. in military language. 

a 1533 Lo. Berners //uonm Ixxxvit. 274 How Huon. .chas- 
tesyd his rebelles. 1570-87 HotinsHep Scot, Chron. (1806) 
II. 54 The governor prepared to make a journie into the 
Lles to chastice the foresaid Donald. 1841 ELpHinstone 
Hist. Fuad, UW.471 A plan for chastising the intruder. 1845 
S. Austintr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. U1. 513 To bring an army 
into the field to chastise the landgrave. 

c. with the offence as object. 

1595 SHAKS. Yokn 1. i. 117 That Iudge .. Vnder whose 
warrant I impeach thy wrong, And by whose heipe I meane 
to chastise it. 1769 Rosertson Chas. V, V. un. 286 [He] 
was assembling an army to chastise Robert’s insolence. 

4. To free from faults, purify, refine; to correct, 


revise (a literary work); =CHASTEN 3. Obs. orarch. 


CHASTITY. 


1620 SANDERSON 12 Servs, (1632) 96 To chastice his very 
method and phrase. 1711 STEELE eee No. 4 P 6 Behold 
the Beauty of her Person chastised by the Innocence of 
her Thoughts. 1887 Sat. Rev. 26 Mar. 459/2 To correct 
and chastise his productions so that they have .. a sort of 
formal merit, 

5. To restrain from passion or excess; to mode- 
rate, temper, subdue; =CHASTEN 4. arch. 

1704 STEELE Lying Lov. Epil., With Pity to chastise 
Delight. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvi. 196 Then with surprise 
(surprise chastised with fears)..he cried. x8r0 CRABBE 
Borough xv, A love chastised by awe. 1818 Hatiam A7iddle 
Ages (1872) I. 51 Since the regularity of modern tactics has 
chastised its enthusiasm. 

Hence Chastised (tfestoizd) AA/. a. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 70 Chastyzed, castigatus. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans Biijb, A chastised hounde. 1595 SHAKs. Yo/ti1 
v. ii, 84 Betweene this chastiz’d kingdome and my selfe. 
1790 Burke Fy. Rev. 268 It would make a more moderate 
and chastised use of it [power]. 1794 Pacey £vid. 1. ix. 
§ 7 A recension or chastised edition of Saint Luke’s Gospel. 
1798 Mattuus Popud, Il. 242 To sober themselves with a 
little severe and chastised thinking. a1847 Mrs, Sner- 
woop Lady of Manor ILI. xxi. 313 Accents..more chastised 
and under control than the lamentations of Miss C. 

Chastisement (tfe'stizmént). [f. CHASTISE 
v.+-MENT: cf. the earlier CHASTI-, CHASTEMENT. ] 

+1. Authoritative correction of one who is in 
fault; means ofamendment, discipline, training. Oés. 

1340 Ayend, 17 He is ine grat peril to huam alle triacle 
went into venym. Also dep techinge and chastisement to 
be proude. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7 [Sedechias] 
sayd that experyence is a good chastisement. /4¢d, 80 It 
is a grete chastisement to the peple to haue a rightwys 
lord. x60x HoLtanp Péiny I. 547 As for Oliues..their roots 
must be bared and laid open. .by this manner of chastise- 
ment they will amend. 

2. Corrective or disciplinary punishment, correc- 
tion, chastening; also simply punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syune 4854 Man or womman 
pat hab a chylde Pat wyb vnbewes wexyb wylde. .Chastys- 
ment behouep parto. ¢1386 CHAucer A7elté, P 849 (Petw. 
MS.) pe punsshment and pe chastisement and be vengeaunce 
of pis outrage. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. iu. 212 Esay 
..sayth : the chasticement (or correction) of our peace was 
vpon him. rs9x SHaxs. 1 //en. V/, 1v. i. 69 Lord Talbot 
there shal .. giue him chasticement for this abuse. 1779 
Cowrer Olney Hymns, Welcome Cross iii, Did 1 meet no 
trials here, No chastisement by the way. 183: Blackw. 
Mag. Aug. 348/2 But bullying noblemen and gentlemen 
meets with instant chastisement, mental or manual as it may 
chance. 1839 THirtwatt Greece VIII. 269 He was occupied 
with the chastisement of the Dardanians. 

3. Keeping within modest bounds; restraint. b. 
Purifying or refining. Odés. or arch. 

1849 Rusxin Sev. Laps vii. § 2. 184 If by liberty you 
mean chastisement of the passions. 

Chastiser (t/ésteizo1). [f CHASTISE +-ER 1] 
One who chastises. 

1440 Promp, Parv.z0 Chastysowre, castigator. [bid, 
Chastysowre eh wet an instrument of chastysynge, to 
make pees, castifvr. 1580 Baret Ady. C 381 A chasticer or 
correcter, castigator, 1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 107 
The mildnes and good will of the chastiser, doth fortifie 
the austeritie & bitternes of the chastisement. 1742 Younc 
Nt. Th. 1. 305 The thought of death.. That kind chastiser 
of the soul to joy! 1849 AZem. Kirkaldy Grange xx. 230 
The chastisers chased Seaton to Leith. 

I he (tfestoi-zin), vd/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-InGl.] The action of the verb CHASTISE; 
chastisement. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 4858 Better were be chylde 
vnbore Pan fayle chastysyng. 1382 Wycuir 1 Mace. ii. 
49 Chastisyng, and tyme of distruccioun. ¢1386 CHaucer 
Doctor's T.98 Outher by necgligence in chastisynge. 1535 
CoverpaLe Heéry. xii.11 No maner chastisynge for the 
present tyme semeth to be joyous. 1647 H. More Song 
Soud u.i.1.xi, With theixcontinuall chastisings [77 wings. ] 

Chasti‘sing, /// a. [f. as prec. +-1Ne *.] 
That chastises. 

1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 221 There is a Chastising as 
well as Destroying Angel. 1807 Sir R. Witson Frvd. 15 
May in Z//e (1862) II. 217, I hope she may con twice this 
chastising memorandum. 1878 Morey Cr7z¢. Misc. Ser, te 
App. 304 Theories of the chastising judge. 

Chastity (tfe'stiti). Forms: 3-5 chastete, 
4-6 chastite, chastyte, 4~7 chastitie, 5 chas- 
titee, chastiti, 6 chastytye, 6- chastity. [ME. 
chastete, -elte, a. OF. (13th c.) chastete, ad. L. cas- 
titat-em under influence of the adj. chaste. The 
later spelling shows fuither assimilation to Latin ; 
see -ITY. 

This was the second adaptation of the L. word in OF.; at 
a much earlier date it had been taken in as *casfetet, “cas- 
tedet, which, under the regular operation of the phonetic 
laws, had passed through chastedet to chasteet, chasteé, and 
in ONF. to casteed, before it was anew adapted as chasteté.] 

The quality or state of being chaste. 

1. Purity from unlawful sexual intercourse; con- 


tinence. 

cx305 St. Edmund 83 in E. E. P. (1862) 73 He ne mi3te 
neuere fynde non of so gret chastete. 1393 Gower Conf. 
IIL. 234 Chastete, which selde where Cometh now a daies 
into place. c1440 Promp. Parv, 70 Chastyte, castitas, pu- 
dicacia, 1474 Caxton Chesse 19 So she concluded that she 
wold kepe her chastete. 1547-64 Bautpwin Mor, Philos. 
(Palfr.) vu. vii, The first degree of chastity is pure virginity, 
and the second faithfull matrimony. 1596 SPENSER F. Q. 
1. iii, 23 [Una]..the flowre of faith and chastity. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥. Z, 1. iv. 18 Hee hath bought a paire of cast 
lips of Diana..the very yce of chastity is in them. 1774 
Gotposm. Nat. Hirst. (1776) Il. 75 And would instantly 


CHASTON. 


ut her to death if he but suspected her chastity. 1798 
Riauritus Popal. (1806) I. iv. it. 323 The law of chastity 
cannot be violated without producing evil. 1872 Mortry 
Voltaire (1886) 149 Chastity was the supreme virtue in the 
eyes of the church, 

tb. fig. Obs. 

1570 IT. Norton tr. Nowel's Catech. (1853) 124 Whose 
chastity standeth in this, to be dedicated to God alone. 
1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 27 Wee define the 
spirituall chastitie of our minde to be a stedfast abyding 
faith, in calling upon God, in soundnesse of hart, and in 
obedience to y° word. 1762-9 Fatconer Shipwr. i. 317 He 
felt the chastity of silent woe. : ; 

2. Abstinence from all sexual intercourse; vir- 
ginity, celibacy. 

a 13225 Ancr, RX. 6 Non ancre. .ne schal makien professiun 
.. bute preo binges, pet is, obedience, chastete, & studesta- 
peluestnesse. 138, Wvctir HVks. (1880) 40 Frere menours 
. lyuynge in obedience, wip-outen propre, & in chastitie. 
c1449 Pecock Refr. 11. vi. 311 Oonli vndir counseil he (St. 
Daul} profrid chastite to alle men that my3ten it take. 1538 
Starkey England iv. 128 The law wych byndyth prestys 
to chastyte. rs91 SHAKS. 72vo Gent. tv. ili. 21 Vpon whose 
Graue thou vow’'dst pure chastitie. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s 
Trav, (1760) 1, 33 A nun, whom love seduced from her vow 
of chastity. 

+3. Ceremonial purity. (for L. castitas.) Obs. rare. 

1388 Wycuir 1 Afacc. xiv. 36 Thei. .defouliden alle thingis 
that weren in cumpas of hooli thingis, and jauen greet 
wounde to chastite. 1606 HoLLtanp Suefon. 39 To enter 
into this rowme unlesse it be of necessitie & with devout 
chastitie, men make it scrupulous & are affraide. E 

4. Exclusion of meretricious ornament; purity 


of style, modesty, chasteness. 

1760 STERNE Serm. Yorick 111.90 In our own church .. 
there is the greatest chastity tn the external parts of religion. 
1763 SHENSTONE Odes (1765) 218 The engaging chastity of 
dress. 1837 Haran Hist. Lit, 1. 1. iti. § 37 Chastity and 
elegance of style. 

5. Exclusion of excess or extravagance ; modera- 
tion, restraint. 

“x71z STEELE Sfect. No. 480 P 5 Indulge me, my Noble 
Master, in this Chastity of Renown. 

Chastize: see CHASTISE v. 

Chastlayne, obs. form of CHASTELAINE. 

Chastment, var. of CHASTEMENT, Ods. 

Chastner, -nesse, obs. ff. CHASTENER, -ENESS. 

+Charston. 06s. rare. [a. OF. chaston, mod. 
F. chaion = \t. castone, in same sense: the same 
word as OHG. chasio, mod.G. kasiex chest, coffer, 
box; but their mutual relations and ultimate source 
are uncertain.] The broad part of a ring in which 
the stone is set; the collet. 

1604 E. G. tr. D'Acosta’s Hist. fudies v. ix. 353 A looking- 
glasse of golde, shining and well burnished .. They called 
this glasse or chaston of golde ‘ Irlacheaya’. 

+Chasty, v. Ods. Forms: 3 chastien, chasti, 
5 chastie, Sc. chaistee, 6 Sc. chestee, 3-6 
chrasty. [a. OF. chastie-r (mod.F. chéiier):—L. 
casligd-re: see the doublet CHASTE v.] 

(The earlier (southern) examples of chasti, chasty, in which 
the -2, -y is not treated as radical, are given under CHasTE.) 

1. trans. To correct, chasten; to amend. 

a1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 245 Bute wit ase 
lauerd chasti hire pe betere. 1303 R. BrunnE Handi, Synue 
967 Pat he and we Shul euer more chastyede be. 1340 

AMPOLE Pr, Consc. 5869 Fadirs and modirs .. Sal yhhtde 
acount .. Of sons and doghtirs .. Pe whilk pai here chastied 
noght. 37s Barsour Srace t.122 He is happy, That be 
othir will him chasty. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 160. a1g00 
Ratis Raving 1. 417 Chaistee thi childyr quhil pow may. 

To reprove, rebuke. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf, 28097 Quachastid me, methoght hethyng, 
and snybbyd bam pair chastyyng. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 
742 3¢ chasty me, bot 3he Aw bettir chastyit for till be. 
¢ 1400 Rom, Kose 6995, 1, that other folk chastie, Wole not 
be taught fro my folie. 

3. To inflict disciplinary punishment on. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 16229, 1 rede men chasti him forpi And 
bete him to be blod. ¢1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 1877 He moste 
chasti hire ginne, For iuel blod was hire withinne. c1340 
Cursor M.2612 Chasty hir, pou has pe wande. ¢ 1374 CHav- 
cer Soeth. 1v. iv. 125 Yif no peyne of lustice ne chastied{e} 
hem. c14zg Seven Sag.(P.) 1665, 1 ne herde.. Old man 
chasty 3ong wyfe. 1549 Compl. Scot. 19 He dois chestee 
them be the abstractione of that superfluite. 


+tCha‘stying, v4/. sé. Obs. Also 4 -iing, 
-lyng, -yyng, -ijng. [f. Cuasty v.] Chastising, 
chastening. 


@ 1300 Cursor M. 28632 Par es tuin betyng berand mede, 
Pe tan in werk of almus dede, Pe tober is chastying of fles. 
Ibid. 29025 Flexsli chastijng. a1340 Hampote Psalter 
pili 39 Pi chastiynge suffers me noght to erre fra be 
end. 


Chastyse, obs. form of CHASTISE. 

Chasuble (t{e'sizb'l). Forms: 4-6 che- 
sible; also 4 -eble, cheisible, 4-5 chesyble, 5 
-sibil, -ciple, -siple, -sypyl, -ylle, 5-6 chesy- 
byll, 6 chisible; 5 chesabyll, -pyll, 6 ches- 
able, -sabell; 5 chesuble, chezuble, 6 cheas- 
uble, 7- chasuble. [ME. chesible was a. OF. 
chesible (cf. med.L. casstbula); the current form, 
which has taken its place since 1700, corre- 
sponds to mod.F. chasuble (casuble 13th c. in 
Littré), and to the med.L. casubula (cassubula, 
casubla, etc.); these go back respectively to late 
L. types *casipula, *casupula (in It. casipola 
and casupola little house, poor cottage, cot, hut), 
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popular forms used instead of the llterary L. 
casula, dim. of casa ‘cottage, housc’; meaning 
originally ‘little house, cot’, brut also, already in 
Augustine (¢ 400), the ordinary namc of an outer 
garment, a large round sleeveless cloak with a 
hood, according to Isidore (XIX. xxi, 17) ‘vestis 
cucullata, dicta per diminutionem a casa, quod 
totum homincm tegat, quasi minor casa’. 

(Casipula from casa has been compared to manipulus 
‘little band’ from anus. The literary ca‘sula appears to 
have left no representative in mod. Romanic langs.; the 
OF. chasnule, casnle (casnre), Sp. casulla, point to the 
secondary diminutive casududa (see Du Cange). 

As an article of dress, casvéa appears to have been a 
popular or provincial name for the Arua of classical Latin, 
a garment consisting of a circular piece of cloth with a hole 
in the centre for the head, worn in cold or rainy weather, 
by peasants in the fields, travellers, etc.; as the most or- 
dinary of garments, it was worn by the monks, and by the 
Council of Ravighans 742, was decreed to be the proper dress 
of the clergy out of doors. For the supervestment worn in 
sacerdotal offices, the ordinary name from sth to 8th c. was 
planeta; ‘the earliest undoubted instance of casu/a so used 
(in Sacramentary of St. Gregory) dates from thegth c., or 
possibly the 8th* (Dict. Chr. Aut.). But it at length sup- 
planted the earlier names planeta, amphibolum, infula; 
and in English chas#éle has this sense only.] 

1. An ecclesiastical vestment, a kind of sleeve- 
less mantle covering the body and shoulders, worn 
over the alb and stole by the cclebrant at Mass or 
the Eucharist. 

a. ¢1300 Beket 953 Tho Seint Thomas hadde his Masse 
ido, his Cheisible he gan of weve, 1362 Lanoti. P. P72. A. vin. 
20 And 3¢, loueli Ladies. .souwep..Chesybles for Chapeleyns 
and Churches to honoure. 1454 Jest. Eder. (1836) 1. 172, 
ichesabyll ofcloth of golde. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
755 Hee casula, a chesypyl. 1475 /nv.in Hist. MSS. Com- 
miss. 1. 554 A chesapyl!.. ofsylke beryng branchis of blewe 
purpyll, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/1 The whyte chesyble 
that saynt Thomas had said masse in. /d¢d. 435/1 He re- 
uesteth hym wyth the chezuble. 1519 Horman Vlg. 16b, 
Fyrst do on the amys, than the albe, than the gyrdell, than 
the manyple, than the stoole, than the chesybyll. rg52-3/2v. 
Ch. Goeds Staffsh. in Ann. Lichfield 1V. 55, V chesabells 
one of grene velvet & the other iiij of dyvars colowres. 1579 
Furxe Refut. Rastel 739 Why doth not the priest weare his 
chisible & other vestments at euensong? 1839 StoneHousE 
A xholme2g2 The sepulchral monument of a priest, wearing 
the chesible. 

B. 1611 Cotcr., Chasndle, a chasuble. 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Italy (1698) 11. 33 The neat Chasuble of cloth of tissue. 
1860 GEN. P. THompson Andi Alt, 111. cxx. 63 Copes and 
chasubles are finding their way back into the Establishment. 
1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. Introd. 67 Till about the close of 
the 8th century, ‘ Planeta’ was the name given to the super- 
vestment .. at a later time .. known as the Chasuble. 1884 
Times 11 Feb. 7/5 The Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, putting on 
a finely-embroidered red chasuble. 1884 Max Miter in 
19th Cent. June 1018 The cassock and chasuble turned out 
to be great-coats, worn originally by laity and clergy alike. 

+2. Used to designate other sacerdotal garments, 
e.g. the Jewish ephod. Oés. 

c1430-40 Wyclif’s Bible, Ex. xxv. 7 (MSS. /. S.) With 
ephod, that is, a chesiple. 


Hence Cha‘subled ///. a., clad in a chasuble. 
1885 Ch. Times 1 May 349/3 He received the Holy Com- 
munion at Powderham Castle from a chasubled priest. 


+Chasule. Ods. rare—'. [a. F. chastle. see 
CHASUBLE.|] =CHASUBLE, CASULE. 

1655 Futter Cd. Hist. wW. ii. § 6 Plucking the Chasule 
[some edd, Casule] from his back. 

Chasur, obs. form of CHASER sé. 

Chat (tft), 56.1 Forms: 6 chatte, 6-7 chatt, 
(7 chate), 6-chat. [f. CHat v.] 

+1. Chatter; idle or frivolous talk; prating, 
prattle, small talk. Ods. 

1530 More Answ. Frith Wks. 835/2 Yet shall shee finde 
chatte Maa Sh for all an whole yere. 1610 Snaks. Jem. 
u. i. 266 A Chough of as deepe chat. 1616 R.C. Times’ 
Whis. 1. 992 They will prate Till they tire all men with 
their idle chatt. 1660 Mitton Griffith's Serm. Wks. (1851) 
394 The rest of his Preachment is meer groundless Chat. 
1668 GianviLt Plus Ultrag2 No more to be regarded than 
the little chat of Ideots and Children. 1713 Swirt Cadenus 
& V. Wks. 1755 III. 11. 13 Scarce list’ning to their idle chat. 
1768 BurKe Corr. (1844) 1. 162, 1 have plagued you a good 
deal with political chat. 

2. Familiar and easy talk or conversation. + Zo 
hold one chat, with chal, in chat; to keep one 
engaged in talk (ods.). 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (1884) 134 Insteade of drye 
studdy fall to gentle chatt. 31584 PEELE Arvaignm. Paris 
u.i, She was a help to Jove, And held me chat, while he 
might court his love. 1588 GREENE Pandosto (1843) 32 Thus 
he held her a long while with chat, 1596 SHaxs. 7a. 
Shr. u.i. 163 Oh how I long to haue some chat with her. 
1629 Forp Lover's Mel. 11.1, I'll keep the old mau in chat, 
whilst thou gabblest tothe girl. 1655 Sheophania 171 Wits, 
who. .can hold up a chat. 1709 STEELE /asler No. 92. P 4 
The Chat { had to Day at White's about Fame and Scandal. 
ae De For Crusoe (1869) 241 Holding them in a Chat till 
they came to the Ship’s side. 1798 SoutHEy Ballads, Cross 
Roads 7 It would .. only spoil our chat. 1832 Lytton £. 
Aram .ii, Two old gossips. .in familiar chat with the land- 
lady. 1836 LL. Hunt Bodryddan 81 Poems (1860) 298 In 
magic talk, which men call ‘chat’, 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skird 11.131 A chat about old times. 


3. collog. The thing under discussion, the question. 

1862 Trottore Orley F. vi. 39 Has the gentleman any 
right to be in this room at all, or has he not? Is he com- 
merge or is he—miscellaneons? That's the chat, as I 
take 1f. 


{ 
i 
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CHAT. 


4. dial, \mpertincnt talk, impudence. 

Mod, Sc. * Give us none of your chat’. 

Chat (tfxt), 56.2 [f. Chat v., in reference to the 
character of their voice.) A name applied to 
several birds, chiefly Sy/viada or Warblers: viz. to 
the specicsof Sa.ricola, the Furze-chat or Whin-chat, 
Stonc-chat, and Whcat-car ; also to the Hay-chat 
or Nettle-crccpcr, and Sedge Warbler; b. in N. 
Amcrica, to other birds, ¢.g. the Yellow-breasted 
Chat (/clerta polygletta) and Long-tailed Chat (/. 
longicauda). 

1697 Dampter Voy. (1729) 111. 1. 403 The Chatt has a black 
Tail with white Tips. 1708 W. Kinc Cookery (1807 148 The 
chats come to us in April and breed and about Autumn re- 
turn to Afrik. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 209 Yellow 
Breasted Chat, Garralus Australis, 1829 F, Jesse rnd. 
Nat. 405 Chats, larks, and grey wagtails. 1868 Woon 
Homes without 17, xxviii. 543 ‘Vhe Whitethroat. .sometimes 
called the Hay chat and Nettle-creeper. 1879 JrrrrRirs 
Wild Life in S.C. 50 Vhe chats, who perch on the furze or 
on the heaps of flints. 

Chat (tft), 54.3 Obs. ordial. Also 5-6 chatte. 
{a. F. chats barren flowers of walnut, hazel, 
willows, ctc., lit. ‘cats’, from thcir downy appear- 
ancc ; cf. the equivalent F. cha/ons kittcns, Du. 
kalleken, Eng. Catkin. Sensc 2 (if related is 
perhaps a loose popular extension of the word.] 

1. A name given to the catkin, inflorescence, or 
seed of various plants: 

a. The downy catkin of the willow, pine, oak, 
hazel, etc. Ods. or dial. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. xv. 168 The wg | Peper .. is lyche the 
Chattes of Haselle, that comethe before the Lef, and it 
hangeth lowe. 1601 Ho.taxp Pliny I. 460 The Oke called 
Robur, bringeth forth likewise a certaine pendant chat or 
catkin. 1875 Lanc. Gloss., Chats, the catkins of trees. 

+b. The spikes or spikelets of grasses, carices, 
and the like. Oés. 

1601 HoLtcanp Péin. xvi. vil, Panick ..is found with a 
tuft or bunch, from which depend certain small clustered 
chats or panicles. /é/d. 11. 3 It commeth from a certaine 
fennie reed growing in marishes, I meane the tender muchets 
orchats thereof. /ééd. 11.557 Certaine chats or catkins which 
grow vpon many reeds and canes. 

+c. The ‘key’ or samaroid seed of the ash, 
sycamore, and other trees. Ods. 

1562 Buttryn Bk. Sésples 30a, And the coddes did grow 
upon clusters, like the chattes or kaies of Ashe trees. 1615 
Lawson Orch. & Gard. 111. vi.(1668) 13, Ashes, Round-trees, 
Burt-trees, and such like, carried in the chat, or berry, by 
the birds into stone walls. ys Ray N.C. Words 14 Chats, 
Keys of Trees, as Ashchats, >ycomore Chats, etc, | 

d. The scaly cone (s/voéz/zs) of alder. pine, etc. 

1697 Phil. Trans. X1X. 374 1 observed about Mid-August, 
the Chats of the Alder to be Gummy. 1864 ATKINSON 
Whitby Gloss., Chats, the cones of the fir-tree. 

2. A small branch or twig, such as is used for 
kindling a fire. Also chat-wood, da/. 

(163: R. H. Arvaiguim. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 128 Their 
boles and boughes, their buds and chats, their leaves and 
flowers, sprouting upwards.) 1670 Ray Prov. 42 Love of lads 
and fire of chats is soon in and soon out. {1670 E. Tonce in 
Phil. Trans.V. 1165 And in what forwardness their Buds 
and Leaves, or Chats were then shot, or broken.) 1721-1800 
Baitey, Chat-wood, little sticks fit for fuel. 1794 in Ann. 
Reg. 361 Even the spray-wood, here called chats .. might 
be made into fagots. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Chats, small branches or twigs used for firing. ‘ Dick, run 
an’ fatch tuthree dry chats to put i’ the oven’. 

Chat, 54.4 dia/. A small poor potato. 

1840 Hoop Up Rhine 198 Buy inferior weak chats, and 
rye bread. /é:d. xviii, Potatoes small and waxy, such as 
we should call chatsin England. 1875 Lanc. Gloss.(E. 1).S.), 
Chat (Mid. and E. Lanc.), a small! potato. 1877 E. Peacock 
NW. Linc, Gloss. (E.D.S.), Chats, small and diseased 
potatoes, unfit for market. ‘ . 

Chat, 54.5 Mining. Ore with a portion of the 
matrix adhering to it, forming the second portion 
or stratum of a mass of ore in the process of 
washing. 

1876 Mid.-Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.\, Chat, ore and stone 
together, Nidd. 1881 Raymonp A/inine Gloss., Chats, 
Northumb., Small pieces of stone with ore. é 

b. Comb. chat-mill, -roller, a special mill or 
roller through which the ‘chats’ have to go, the 
product being known as chat-ore or ‘ seconds’. 

+ Chat, 54.6 Os. [Aphetic f. acha?.] = Carte. 

158 B.R. tr. Herodotus 43 The greatest part of theyr 
provision consisting in choise chats and junkettinge dishes. 

Chat, 56.7 Thieves’ Cant. A louse. 

1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chatts, lice. 1725 in New 
Cant. Dict. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chats, lice. 

Chat (tft), v.! Forms: 5-6 chatt e, 6 chate, 
5- chat. [app. an onomatopocic abbreviation of 
CHATTER, which has lost the frequentative, and to 
some extent the deprcciative, force of that word.] 

tl. intr. To talk idly and foolishly; to prate, 
babble, chatter. Ods. . 

c 1440 York Syst. xxiii. 3, L charge jou as 3our chiftan 
bat se chatt for no chaunce. 1483 Cath. -tngl. 60 Yo Chatte, 
garrulare. 1494 FABYANVtt. 294 Thoughe I shulde all day 
tell Or chat with my ryme dogerell. 1§26 SKELTON Mig ny/. 
1451 What nede you with hym thus prate & chat? 1580 
Baret Ady. C 38 To chat like a pie or lyke a birde in a 
cage. 35996 SHaks. Zam. Shr. 111. i, 123. 1611 Cotcr., Sa- 
billarde, a title-tatle..a chatting or chattering Minx. 1617 
Janua Ling. 18 Admit not thy wife to thy secrets; for she 
will vndoe you both by chatting. 


CHAT. 


+ 2. trains, To chatter, prate, ur prattle (a thing} ; 
to utter familiarly; to talk in a gossiping way. 
Obs. 

1483 Vide. abs Terentio 30a, While she lyueth she may 
chatt [odgazniat) it at hys eere. 1§77-87 HotinsHEo Chron. 
I. 12/2 A woman .. possessed with a babling spirit, that 
could have chatted any language saving the Irish. 1583 
Stanynurst Aencis u.( Arb.) 46 To what purpose do I chat 
such ianglerye trimtrams? 1659 HEYLin A xinzadv. in Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 399 Bent to learn this language, for fear 
they should not chat it handsomely when they caine to 
heaven. a1745 Swirt JV és. 1841 11. 86 To chat their scandal 
over an infusion of sage. d 

3. zztr. To talk in a light and informal manner; 
to converse familiarly and pleasantly. 

1556 Ropinson tr. Jfore’s Utopia (Arb.) 22, 1 muste com- 
men with my wife, chatte with my children, and talke wyth 
my seruantes. 1573 G. Harvey Lefter-b&. 11884) 51 Matter 
for them and others to chat of. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 11 
li. 27. 1629 Mitton Vativity 87 The shepherds on the lawn 
.. Sat simply chatting in a rustic row. 1740 West Lez. in 
Gray's Poems (1775) 98 They can chat about trifles, 1814 
Jane Austen Lady Susan xxiii. (1879) 255 After chatting 
on indifferent subjects. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skird. 111. 
245 Lord and Lady Burworth, and the Squire, were chatting 
by the fire. od 

+ 4. trans. To speak familiarly of, talk of, tell 
as gossip. Ods. 

a 1593 H. Smitu /V&s. 1867 II. 406 She began to chat the 
same amongst her gossips. 1§96 W. Smit Chloris (1877) 
1r When to my flocke my daily woes I chate. 1607 Suaks. 
Cor. 11.1. 224 Your pratling Nurse Into a rapture lets her 
Baby crie, While she chats him [Coriolanus}. 

+Chat, v.2 Obs. Sc. Generally refcrred to 
CuaTE sé., and explained as ‘Hang’: but this is 
quite uncertain. 

1§13 Douctas #xezs vin. Prol, 126 Quod I, Churle, ga 
chat the and chyd with anevther. a1sso Christis Kirke 
Gr, iv, He chereist hir, scho bad gae chat him. 

Chate, chatte, chat. 7hieves’ Cant. ? Obs. 
{Origin uncertain; see quot. 1610.] A/. Gallows. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1069) 84 Chattes, the gallowes. /éid. 
86 Tryning on the chates [gallowes}]. 1610 RowLanos 
Mart. Markatt, Chates, the Gallowes; here he mistakes.. 
for chates it should be cheates which word is vsed generally 
for things. .if you will make a word forthe Gallows, you must 
put thereto the word freyuing .. and so treyzing cheate 1s 
. hanging things or the Gallows and not chates. 1673 R. 
HeEao Cant. Acad. 36 Chats, the Gallowes. c 1690 in B. E. 
Dict.Cant. Crew. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 

|| Chateau (fate). £7. chateaux. [Fr. chdteau 
:-OF. chaste! :—L. castellum CasTuE.] A castle; 
a large mansion or country house (cf. CASTLE sé. 3): 
used only in reference to France and other parts of 
the Continent. (Formerly in more general usc.) 

1789 H. WaLroce Remin. iv. 37 At a distance..was a 
chateau of a considerable German nobleman. 1793 CowreR 
To WW. Hayley, Dear architect of fine chateaux in air. 1806 
Gazetteer Scott. 122 The mansion-house of Dalziel, attached 
to the old tower or chateau of the manor. 1847 EMERSON 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 341 From a love of 
Montaigne, he had made a pilgrimage to his chateau, 
1878 Mortey Diderot I. 109 He was transferred from the 
dungeon to the chateau. 

Chatel, -ell, obs. ff. CHATTEL. 

ii Chatelain ( [Atalgn, fatélein). Also 6 cha- 
telyne, 7 -aine. {a. mod.F. chdtelain:—OF. chas- 
telain.] = CHASTELAIN, CASTELLAN. (Ods. as an 
Eng. tit'e.) 

1523 Lv. Berners /voiss. I. lxv. 87 Therle of Mountfort 
entred into the castell..and receyued the feaultie of all the 
men of that Chatelayne. «1533 — A/xon cxxxiii. 493 Then 
the chatelyne of y* toune came to huon. 1 PRYNNE Sov, 
Power Parl, \\.17 The foure Chatelaines. .of the Castles of 
Northampton, Kenelworth, Nottingham, and Scarborough. 
18zz Byron |Veruer 1. i. 340 The Chatelains must keep 
Their Castle walls. _ 

|| Chatelaine fa'téle'n). [a. F. chdtelaine, fem. 
of chatelain.] ‘ 

1. A female castellan; the mistress of a castle 
or country house. 

1855 M. Arnotp 7ristram §& Is., The youngest fairest 
chatelaine That this realm of France can boast. 1861 Lapy 
Cuatterton in Mem. Adm. Gambier 1. iv. 52 A good 
chatelaine and true, of an English country house. 

2. An omamental appendage worn by ladies at 
their waist, supposed to represent the bunch of 
keys, etc. of a medieval chatelaine: it consists of 
a number of short chains attached to the girdle 
or belt, etc., bearing articles of household use 
and ornament, as keys, corkscrew, scissors, pen- 
knife, pin-cushion, thimble-case, watch, etc., ac- 
cording to taste. (Sometimes applied to a bunch 
of ornaments worn at a watch-chain.) 

1851 Art Frut. Catal.Gt. Exhib, 43/1 The modern chate- 
laine is but a reproduction of an article of decorative orna- 
ment, worn by ladies..more than a century and a half ago. 
The watch, the scissors, ef, pincushion, &c. were then 
ostentatiously appended to the dress of ladies. 1859 L. 
OuirHaxt Elgin’s Alission Il. 191 [They] tie bundles of 
charins or chatelaines to their watch-chains. 1872 BaKrr 
Nile Tribut. vi. 85 The women wear a large bunch of charms 
as_a sort of chatelaine. 1883 Cassedl’s Fam. Mag. Oct. 
698/1 Chatelaine bags are much worn again. 

Chatelainry ( fatélénri). [f, CHATELAIN + -RY : 
in OF. chastellenerie.] The district under a chate- 
lain ; CHATELLANY. 

_ 1864 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. § Eng. IVI. 495 The adjoin- 
ing towns and chatellaineries. 
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+Cha‘telet. 0;. exc. Hist. Also 5 chastelet. 
[a. OF. chastelet, mod.F. chételet, dim. of chastel, 
chateau CASTLE: see CASTLET, CASTELLET.] A 
little castle ; the name of an ancient prison in Paris. 

1494 FaByan vi. 501 The kynge was kept in the castell of 
Lourre, and the other.ii. in the chastelet. 1523 Lo. Berners 
Frotss. 1. clvi, 189 Caryed to Parys, and put in prison, in 
the castell of Loure, and after into the chatelette. 1801 
Strutt Sports & Past... iv. 187 Vhe little chatelet at the 
entrance into Paris. ; 

Chatellany (fa'télani). Also in 7 chastel- 
lenie. [ad. mod.F. chétellenie, OF. chastellenie, 
assimilated to CASTELLANY, q.v.] = CASTELLANY. 

1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 250/2 With all the extent of their 
Bailiwicks, Chastelenies, Territories. 1711 /bid. No. 4907/1 
The Chattelanies of Lisle and the Tournesis. 1715 /did. 
No. 5354/2 The Chattellany of Tournay, 1881 Edin. Rev. 
Jan. 88 The restitution of Douai, Lille and other chatellanies. 

Chater‘(e, -ing, obs. ff. CHATTER v., etc. 

Chateract, obs. form of CATARACT. 

+Chaterestre. Ovs. [fem. of chaterere, 
CHATTERER: see -STER.] A female chatterer. 

a1250 Owd & Night. 655 Site nu stille, chaterestre! Nere 
thu never i-bunde vastre. 

+ Chateus, -eux. Oés. Also -tews. [a. OF. 
chateux, pl. of chatel CHATTEL.] = CHATTELS. 

[1z92 Britton 1. v. $3 Si soynt ses chateus taxez, transl. 
let his chattels be appraised.} 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 113 
Richesse. .of chatews, and of londes al so. /éid. 471 That 
holi churche ne solde nou3t the chateus there lette. did. 569 
Saue euerich lif & lime, & chateus al so. 1389 Ang. Gilds 
(1870) 53 To certefyen 30u of godes & chateux. 

Chathamite (tle tamait). 477. [Named from 
Chatham, Connecticut, where found.] A variety 
of smaltite containing much nickel. 

1844 Amer. Frul, Sc. XLVI. 351. 

Chathern, obs. form of CHAwpron ; hence 
Cha‘thernwise adv., like a chawdron. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac.\1860) 74 His rinckled jaws, like 
an old cows neck hang chathernwise, lank and loose. 

+ Cha‘ting, vé/. sb. rare', Apparently a nonce- 
word, formed on the hunting term RecHaTine. 

¢ 1525 SKELTON Replyc, 217 To hunt them into hell, With 
blowyng out your hornes.. With chatyng and rechatyng, 
And your busy pratyng. 

Chatir, obs. form of CHATTER. 

+Cha‘tmate. Ods. rare. [f. CHatsé.1+ MaTE.] 
A gossip. 

1599 Nasne Lent. Stuffe :1871) 68 The toothless trot her 
nurse, who was her only chatmate and chambermaid. 

+Cha‘ton, chatton. Ods. [a. F. chaton 
kitten, catkin, dim. of chat cat.] <A catkin. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. lvi. 730 [The walnut tree] bringeth 
foorth long tentes or yellowe ragged things .. hanging vpon 
the tree, like smal Cattes tayles .. longer then the Chattons 
of Whythie. . After these tentes or Catkens, the leaues showe. 

Chator. Aphetic form of achatour, = CATER. 

1619 DaLton Countrey Fustice cvii. (1630) 279 If any sub- 
jects Chator or other officer. 

+ Chatoyant ( fat wayai, fatoi-ant), a. (and sd.) 
Obs. [F. chatoyant in same sense, pres. pple. of 
chatoyer (on L. type catica-re}: cf. flamboyant. 
Littré gives chatoyer in dial. of Berry, as ‘to stroke 
or caress as a cat, to pet ’.] 

A. adj. Having a changeable, undulating, or 

floating lustre, like that of a cat's eye in the dark. 

1816 CLEAVELANO J/ix, 257 This mineral has a crystalline 
structure .. It is slightly chatoyant. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon 
38 The ‘ Moon-stone’ a variety of pearly adularia presenting 
chatoyant rays when simply polished. 1860 O. W. Hotmes 
Elsie V. (1887) 79 The. .chatoyant. .sea of. .silks and satins. 

B. 56.1. Chatoyant quality or lustre. (So in Fr.] 
1798 Phil, Trans. LAXXVIII. 414 The chatoyant or play 

of light, on these dark crystals, is very remarkable. 

2. A chatoyant stone, as the Cat’s eye, the sur- 
face and interior of which, when cut and polished, 
exhibit a floating lustre. 

|Chatoy’ement. va7e. [F.; see prec.] 
Changing or undulating lustre; play of colour. 

1816 CLEAVELANO J/1. 41 Changeable colors, or chatoye- 
ment, or play of colors; irised colors. .For the former, which 
is the most beautiful, we have mentioned the French term 
chatoyement, because it is expressive, and because there is 
no word in English. /éé¢. A mineral is said to exhibit 
changeable colors, or a chatoyement, when different collec- 
tions of colors alternately appear and disappear. 

Chatre, obs. form of CHATTER v. 

| Chatta (teeta, fata). Arglo-Jnd. 
chhata, Skr. chhatra.] 

1. An umbrella (in India’. 

1796 Axx. Kev. (1803) I. 212/2 Two bearers, who .. carry 
achatta. 1832 G.C. Munoy Pen & Pencil Sk. I. 158, I 
therefore ordered my chair, my Chattah, and my telescope. 
1836 Marryat Olfa Podr. xxvi, Gold chatta chiefs .. per- 
mitted to have a gold umbrella carried over their héads, 

2. YVhe Umbrella-tree (J/agnolia tripetala), a 
native of India. 

1834 Caunter Ovtent. Anuz.v.58 The chatta-tree is here 
so plentiful, that we made use of it as a standing umbrella, 

Chattable (t{tab’l), a. [f. Cuat v. +-aBLe.] 
Ready to chat or to be chatted with. 

1867 E. Yates Forlorn [lope ii. 16 He finds old friends 
chattable and kindly. 1885 B.L. Farjeon Sacred Nugget 
Ill. 111. i. 8 He was fond of a chattable mate. 

Chatta‘tion. nonce-wd. [f. CHaT v.+-ATIon.] 

, Chatting, chat. 


[Hindi 


CHATTEL. 


. 1799 in Mad. D’Arblay’s Diary VI. 219 Anexcellent dinner 
it was, and our chattation no disagreeable sauce. 


Cha‘ttative, a. nonce-wd, [f. CHaT v. + -ATIVE 
(cf. talkative).) Chatty, talkative. 

o73 St. Pauls Mag. 1.643 They grew civil and chattative, 

Chatte, obs. form of CHAT. 

Chattee (t{oet?*). xonce-wd. [f. CHAT v. +-EE.] 
The pérson to whom one chats. 


1886 Spectator 2 Jan. 11/2 Chat requires conditions not 
always obtainable, more especially a pleasant chattee. 


Chattel (t{'t’l). Forms: 3 chatel, chetel, 
6 chatel, -ell, 6-7 chattell, 6- chattel. [a. OF. 
chatel, chetel (ONF. catel, Pr. captal, capdal) :— 
late L. captale, L. capitdle principal, property, 
goods, etc.: see CATTLE. Chatel, pl. chateux, was 
the form adopted in legal Anglo-French; it ap- 
pears in vernacular use in the 13th c., and the 
pl. chatewx is occasional as a technical term in 
ME.; but the actual form adopted in Eng. was 
the Norman caée/, later catiell, cattle. In the 
16th c. (as shown under CaTTLE) this was gra- 
dually restricted to ‘live stock’, and at the same 
time chatel, chattel, began to pass from law French 
into general use for the wider sense ‘aiticle of 
property ’.] 

I. Collective senses. Cds. 

+1. Property; goods; money ;=CaTTEL 1. Obs, 

@ 1225 Aucr. R. 224 To dealen his feder chetel to neodfule. 
21240 Wohkunge in Cott. Hom, 271 Aihwer wid chatel mon 
mai luue cheape. 1440 Pastox Lett. 27 1. 41 All maner of 


chattell to the seide John Lyston apperteynyng, arn acru- 
wyd on to the Kyng. 

+ 2. Capital, principal. Oés. 

1506 Ord. Crysten Men \W. de W.) 1v. xxi.227 The chatell 
that is the somme gyuen..and the gayne.. In puttynge 
the eT & chatel in certayne. 


+ 3. Live stock ; = CATTLE. Obs. vare. 

{Apparently an attempt to extend the c#- furm to all senses 
of the earlier cate/, cattell.] 

1627 Drayton Agixcourt 85 Nor neuer leaue till they their 
Chattell cleare. 1696 De ta Pryme Diary 78 Chattel eats 
turneps in this country better than they'll do hay. 


II. As an individual sb. with plurad. 

4. A movable possession; any possession or 
piece of property other than real estate or a free- 
hold. (Generally in péseral. Cf. CHATEUS.) 

1549 !V2llin Boorde's Introd. K nowl, (1870) Introd. 73 Also 


| I giue and bequeth all my chattelles and houses lying abowte 


Wynchester vnto Richard Mathew. 1592 West Sysébol. 
1,1. § 23 All goods, chattels immouable, bondémen, and other 
things not being by Law prohibited may be sold. a 1626 
FLETCHER Nice Valouriy.i, A rich uncle died, and left me 
chattels, 1642 PryNne Sov. Antid. iti. 14 So if Subsidies be 
granted, and the King dye before they are levyed, his Exe- 
cutors shall not enjoy them, though a chattle; but his Suc- 
cessor. 1826 Scott }}’oodst. ii, Deliver up to me the chattels 
of the Man Charles Stewart. 1837 Syo. Smit Let. Wks. 
1859 II. 263/2 It is an absolute chattel, which, like any other 
chattel, is part of the Archbishop’s assets .. and within the 
memory of man such options have been publicly sold by 
auction. 1845 Porson in £ucyct. Aletrop. 834/1 A sale of 
goods generally, as distinguished from the sale of a specific 
chattel. 1883 es £66 & Ft. 11. 242 Frank’s sketch-book, 
and some other precious chattels. 

In Law distinguished as chattel personal, 
and chattel real: see the quots. 

1552 Hutoet Chatelles personalles..Chatels reall. 1616 
Buitoxar, Chattels reall are leases or wards. Chattels 
personall are all moueable goods, as money, plate, cattell. 
1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 199 Of chattels personals. 1651 W. G. 
tr. Cowed's [nst. 26 All moveable Goods (which by us are 
tearmed personall Chattells) which the Wife brings .. do 
presently passe into the husbands Patrimony. 1767 Biack- 
STONE Comm. 11. 386 Chattels real ..are such as concern.. 
the realty ; as terms for years of land, wardships in chivalry 
.-next presentation toa church. 1876 Dicsy Rea/ Prop. 
vy. 3 1. 208 Thus leasehold interests came to be classed with 
personal property. Since however they are rights over 
things immoveable, they received the mongrel name of 
‘chattels real’, 


c. Goods and chattels: a comprehensive phrase 
for all kinds of personal property. (Cf CATTLE 3). 


1570 6 Lambaroe Peramb, Kent (1826) 505 The custodie, 
not of the landes onely.. but of the goods and chattels also. 
1596 SHaks, Tas. Shr. in. ii. 232, I will be master of what 
is mine owne, Shee is my goods, my chattels, she is my house. 
1660 Trial Regic. 35 If you finde that he is guilty, you shall 
enquire, what Goods, and Chattels he had. 1663 BuTLer 
Hud.\, iii. 314 For he in all his amorous battles, No ‘dvan- 
tage finds like goods and chattels. 1761 Hume “ist. Eng. 
I. viii. 174 All his goods and chattels were confiscated. 1788 
J. Power Devises (1827) 11. 99 All the residue of his goods 
and chattels, personal estate and effects whatsoever. 1848 
Lytton Harold 1. ii, Part of his goods and chattels. 

d. transf. and jig. 

1786 Cowrrr Gratitude 50 Compassed about with the 
goods And chattels of leisure and ease. 1824 Syo. SmiTit 
Ws, 1859 I]. 194/1 Originality and vigour of mind, which 
are the best chattels and possessions of the world. 1 

e. Used (chiefly rhetorically, by emancipation 
writers and others) of slaves or bondmen. 

1649 Mitton Tenure Kings 11 To make the subject no 
better then the Kings slave, his chattell, or his possession 
that may be boughtand sold. 1753 RicHaroson Grandison 
(ed. 7) V. 263 Does he not by this step make me his Chattles, 
a piece of furniture only, to be removed .. at his pleasure. 
1767 Biackstonr Comm. [1.93 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 
I. xv. 400 Much eloquent indignation has..been vented 

| superficiously on the application of the term chattel to the 
| slaves in the English colonies: seeing that the term chattel 


CHATTELHOOD. 


.-Limports] that the rights of the master over his slave. .de- 
volve on his intestacy to acertain class of his representatives. 
1850 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xi. 10 To see what this 
intelligent chattel had been about. 1865 Laivincstone Zum- 
best xix. 391 The chief traffic was in human chattels. 

Comb., chattel-interest, an interest in lease- 
hold property. 

1767 Brackstone Com. 11. 173 That by this means a 
remainder may be limited of a chattel interest, after a par- 
ticular estate for life created inthe same. 1788 J. Powel... 
Devises (1827) 11 35 Where the portion of real estate left 
undisposed of is a chattel interest, it devolves upon the heir 
as personal estate. 1876 Dicny AXval Prop. v. § 1. 206 A 
leasehold, or, as it is often called, a chattel interest in land. 
Jbid. § 2, 216 There can be no estate tailina chattel interest, 
such as a term of years. a 

Chattelhood (tfet'lhud). The condition or 
position of a chattel. 

1871 Echo t5 Aug., The last great country in which human 
chattelhood exists as an institution, 

Chattelism (tfetéliz’m;. [See -1sM.] The 
system of holding human beings as chattels. 

1865 W. Puitcies in Comnzonwenlth (Boston U.S.) 18 Feb. 
To grind the negro without restoring chattelism. | 1879 
Tourcer Fool's Err. xl. 295 The..spirit of the anally 
defunct system of Chattelism was still alive. 

Chattelization (tfi:téloizé-fon). [f. next.] 
The action of chattelizing, or converting (human 
beings or real property) into a chattel. 

1888 Guardian 29 Feb. 309/2.What is oddly enough de- 
scribed as the ‘chattelisation’ of theland..the custom sanc- 
tioned by modern society of treating land asan object which 
like other objects can be bought or sold, let and hired, 

Cha‘ttelize, v. [f. CHarren+-1ze.] To treat 
asa chattel. Hence Cha‘ttelized //. a. 

1878 V, dimer, Rev. 251 Chattelized humanity. 
Cha-ttelship. [sce -SHiP.] = CHATTELHOOD, 

1857 Sat, Rez, III. 447/1 The woman is the chattel, and 
must put up with the consequences of chattelship. 
Chatter (tfate1), v. Forms: 3 cheater, 3-7 
chater(e, 4-6 chatre, 5 chyter, chatir, chatere, 
shatur, 6 chytter, chattre, 5- chatter. [An 
onomatopeeic word of frequentative form: cf. Du. 
hoeteren to jabber, £wellerex to chatter, and Eng. 
twitter, Jabber, etc. See also CHITTER.] 

1. Of birds: To utter a rapid succession or series 
of short vocal sounds; now applied to sounds 
approaching those of the human voice, ¢.g. of 
starlings, magpies, etc., but originally used more 
widely, so as to include what is now called the 
‘twitter’ of sparrows, swallows, etc. 

(Human ‘chattering’ was originally transferred from the 
chattering of birds; but the ‘chattering’ of a magpie, etc., is 
now commonly taken as a simile from that of a human 
being.) 

a1225 Ancr. R. 152 Sparuwe is a cheaterinde brid: 
cheatered euer ant chirmed .. so ouh ancre..chirmen & 
cheateren euer hire bonen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. XR. 
Vv. xxiii. (1495) 131 Small byrdes crye and chatter more than 
grete, ¢1430 Lyoc. JA/in,-Poems (1840) 150( Matz) The stare 
wyl chatre. ¢1535 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 The 
byrdes chermes and chattereth. 1607 Torset Serpents 610 
The old ones [swallows] will fly away chattering, and chirping 
in mournful sort. 1611 Bisre /sa. xxxviii.14 Like a craneor 
a swallow, so did I chatter; I did mourne as a doue. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. u. ii. 66 Sometimes called Chattering 
Crows because they chatter like a Magpy. c1810 Worpsw. 
Resolution & nd. 6 The jay makes answer as the magpie 
chatters. 1859 JerHson Srittany x. 169. 

b. trans. 

¢1400 Test. Love Prol., How should then a French man 
borne, such termes conne iumpere in his matter, but as the 
Jay chatereth English. 1616 Surri. & Markku. Countr. 
Farm 234 An infinite number of pretie small Birds, which 
continually. .doe chatter and chant their proper and naturall 
branch-songs. ‘ ; : 

2. Of human beings: To talk rapidly, inces- 
santly, and with more sound than sense. Esp. 
said of children; but often applied vituperatively 
to speech which one does not like. Also said of 
apes and other animals whose voice suggests 
human chattering. 

a. intr. 

a 1260 Owl & Night. 322 ‘hu chaterest so doth on Irish 
preost. 1377 Lanct. P. P/. B. xiv. 226 If he chyde or chatre 
Hym chieueth be worse. ¢1440 Proms. Parv. 70 Chateryn, 
barrio. ¢1440 York Myst. xxvi. 180 Pou chaterist like a 
churle pat can chyde. c1q5o0 HWVhy can't be nuu 251 in E. 
E. P. (1862) 144 Whoso chateryt lyke a py..schalle be put 
owte of company. 1549 OLoe Erasm. Par. 1 Tint. v.13 
Shamefully chattring of mariage. .of the naughtynes. .done 
in other mens householdes. 1610 Suaxs. Zem/. 11. it. 9 
Like Apes, that moe and chatter at me, And after bite me. 
1853 Kincstey //yfatia ii. 11 The female slaves. .worked, 
and chattered, and quarrelled, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
IV. 174 Chattering about what he had done for the good 
cause, 3 

b. /rans. 

a@iaz5(see 1}. 1847 DisrseLi Tancred iu. vi, He looked 
in at some of his creditors to chatter charming delusions. 
1850 ‘Tennyson / Afem. |xix, They chatter'd trifles at the 
door. 1884 W. C. Smitu Adédrosfan 70 Even the girls 
Chatter half-atheism. ; 

3. Of the teeth: To make a noise by rapidly 
repeated collision; to shiver, shake. 


&. inir, (Rarely said of the person.) 
€ 1420 Axnturs of Arth. xi, The schaft and the shol, shaturt 
to the shin. ¢1450 Henrvson Jest. Cres., His tethe chat- 
trit and shiveret with the chin. 1537 in W. H. Turner 
Select Rec. Oxford 142, 1 stode..in a cold ffrosty mornyng, 
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tyll chat ney teeth chattred in my heed. 1605 Suaks. Lear 
iv. vi. 103 When the raine came to wet me, and the winde 
to make me chatter. 1665 9 Bovi.e Occas. Refl. u. ii, My 
Teeth chatter, and my whole Budy does shake strongly 
enough to make the Bed it self do so. 1798 Soutuey Aung. 
Eclog. iv, The evening wind already Makes one’s teeth 
chatter. 1863 Mrs. Ouipitant Salem: Ch. xvi. 23) Mer very 
teeth chattered with anxiety and cold. 
b. causally. To make \the teeth) chatter. 

1603 ILArsnet of. /npost. 119 The poore Devil chattered 
his teeth so sore. 1866 Sara Barbary vii. 131 Cower- 
ing in corners..gibbering and chattering their teeth like 
disconsolate payods. 

4. Applicd to similar sounds: ¢s/. to clatter, 
rattle from vibration. 

1853 Pharmaceut, Jrul. XL. 125 It burned with the.. 
flame..of cannel coal, and ‘chattered’ in burning. 1879 
Hortzapret Turning 1V. 342 The vibration causes the 
work and the tool to ‘chatter’ upon each other. 1880 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 2 [Hel] first heard one of the bars ‘chatter’ 
when a train was passing over the bridge. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch & Clockm. 138 If the cutting edge is above the centre 
of the body pressure. .causes it to ‘chatter’. 

Chatter (tfxte1), sd.1 Forms: 
6- chatter. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The chattering of certain birds ; also of apes, 
etc.: see the vb. 

a1as50 Owl & Night. 284 Mid chavling and nid chatere. 
1784 99 Cowrer airing-time 15 And with much twitter, 
and much chatter, Began to agitate the matter. 1797 
Bewick Srit. Birds (1847) 1. 123 Its note of anger is very 
loud and harsh, between a chatter and shriek. 

2. Incessant talk of a trivial kind; prate, tattle. 

1851 Loner. Gold, Leg. vi. Sch, Salerno, Your words are 
but idle and empty chatter. 1856 Emerson Eng. [ratts, 
Religion Wks. (Bohn) II. 100 The chatter of French politics 
« had quite put most of the old legends out of mind. 

3. Conth., as chaiter-house; chatter-bag,-basket, 
dial. variants of CHATTERBOX, q.v.; + chatter- 
chitter, small talk, gossip ‘cf. chitter-chatter) ; 
chatter-pie, familiar name for the Magpie ; also 


Sig. =chalterbox , chatter-water (/umorous,, tea. 

1888 Erwortuy I. Somerset Gloss., *Chatter-bag. 1875 
Lane. Gloss., *Chatter-basket, an incessant talker; gen. 
applied to a child. x911 Wentworth Papers 207 You bid 
me send you all thé *Chatter-Chitter I heard. 1611 Sreep 
Hist, Gt. Brit, vi. xxvi. (1632) 120 A *Chatter-house for 
women to meet and determine of their Attires. 1721-1800 
Baitey, “Chatter-ie, a kind of bird. 1888 [Common in 
dial. Glossaries}. 1863 Mrs. TooGooo Vorksh. Dial. s.v., 
What a time you sit over your *chatter-watter. 

+Chatter (tfe'tar), 56.2% Obs. [f. CHat v.1 + 
-ER |] One who chats; a cosip. 

1556 Hosy Courtier (1561) Vy iv, Not to be a babbler, 
brauler or chatter. @ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. 
N. T. (1618) Pref. 5 He sharply reproueth such. .as chatters 
and vnprofitable. - 

Chatteration (tfetorét fon). [See -arion.] 
Aumorous. Systematic or pretentious chattering. 

1862 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. vi. 318 Carlyle taxes 
one’s patience by wilful chatteration with the pen. 1879 
Tinsley’s Mag. XXIV. 323 ‘Vhe neisy din, and general 
chatteration, , 

Chatterbox. [Perh. in origin akin to c/ap- 
disk.| Contemptuous or playful name for a habit- 
ual chatterer, 

1814-18 in Tooo. 1840 Dickens O4/ C. Shop C.D. ed.) 
93 A set of idle chatterboxes. 1876 Harpy //and of 
Ethel. 1. 4x One of those hostile days .. when chatter- 
box ladies remain miserably in their homes. 1878 E. 
Jenxins Haverholme 52 A mere political chatterbox. 

Chatterer t{xeterai.. [f. CHarrer z, + -ER},] 

1. One who chatters; an icle aud petty talker, 
prater, babbler, tattler, prattler. 

1540 Hyroe tr. Vives’ /nstr. Chr. Wom, 1. xvi. ‘R.) They 
ment they were bablers and chatterers. 1693 W. Ropertson 
Phraseol, Gen. 193 A babbler, prater, chatterer or jangler ; 
a man more full of words than wit. 1794 Matuias Pxrs. 
Lit, (1798) 77 Mere London Divines .. chatterers in book- 
sellers shops. 1881 Gotpw. Saitn Lect. & £ss. 161 A voluble 
and empty chatterer. 1884 J. Parker Larger Ministry 51 
A chatterer of other-world phrases. 

2. The name of birds of the family Amfelide ; 
esp. the Bohemian Chatterer or Waxwing (Azife- 
“is garrula); in N, Amer. the Cedar-bird or Chat- 
terer of Carolina (4. carolinensis or cedrorum, 

1730 Mortimer in Pail, Trans. XXXVI. 431 Garrulns 
Carolinensis, the Chatterer. 1768 Pennant Svit. Zool, 11. 
508 The chatterer visits this kingdom at very uncertain 
times. 1863 Spring Lapl. 279 There is no northern bird 
whose breeding habits have been shrouded in such mystery 
as the waxwing chatterer, 1863 Bates Vat. Amazon iv. 71, 
I saw here for the first time the Sky-blue Chatterer (11- 
felis Cotinga)..it is a dull, quiet bird. 

oe (tfertarin’, vd/. 5b. [f. CHATTER v. 
+ -ING!.] The action expressed by the verb 
CHATTER (in its various senses), 

a1250 Owl 4 Night. 560 Bute thu canst of chateringe. 
1377 Lance. P. /'/. B. 1. 84 Chateryng-oute-of-resoun, 1509 
Barctay Ship of Fooles (1570) 38 The Pye Betrayes her 
birdes by her chattering and crye. 31552 App. HamitTon 
Catech, 1884\34 Murning & chatering of teith. 1589 Paffe 
w. Hatchet 1844) 39 Neuer trouble the church with 
chattering. 1703 MAUNORELL Journ, Ferns. (1732' 27 Ir- 
reverent chattering of certain Prayers. 1809 Aled. Frni. 
XXI. 212 Several rigors, and regular chattering of the teeth. 
1880 Daily News 20 Apr. 2 He had no knowledge of iron- 
work; but he knew sufficient to lighten the ‘chattering’. 

b. altrié. 

61678 Roxé, Bal. (1882) 1V. 358 He cut her Chattering- 

string, And he [quickly] set her Tongue on the run. 


3 chatere, 


CHAUCERISM. 


Chattering \tfactariy), p//. a. (f. Cuarten z. 
+-1nG 2] That chatters (in various senses of the 
verb). Ienec Cha‘tteringly adv. 

a 1225 Ancr, R, 152 Sparuwe is acheaterinde brid. 1509 
Barc.ay SAip vf Fooles 1570: 39 Take example by the chat- 
tering pye. 1596 Suaks. 7am, Shr. i. ii. 58 Po tame a 
shrew, and charme her chattering tongue, 178: Cowrrk 
Convers. 457 Leader of a chattering train. 1864 LoweLL 
Fireside Trav, 223 Yo intrude chatteringly upon the aid- 
night Voce of Apollo. 

+ Cha‘tterist. Od¢s. rare-'. [See -ist.] A 
professed or systematic chatterer. 

«1704 T. Brown I 'ks (1760) 11. 204(D. You ure the only 
modern chatterist that I hear has succeeded me. 

Cha‘tterment. sare. Chattcring. 

In Mao. D’Arniay's Diary (F. all, 

Chatterton’s compound. A con position 
used for insulating submarine telegiaph cables. 

1887 Jrul. Soc. Telegr. Engineers XV 1.459 Vhiscompound 
«which is perhaps somewhat erroneously known as ‘ Chatter- 
ton's compound’) is usually composed of..gutta percha 3 
[parts] resin 1 (part} and Stockholm tar 1 {part}. 

+Cha'ttery, 5¢. Ods. [f. Cuatter a, after 
battery.) Chatting, chat, chatter. 

1789 Map. D’Arpray Diary & Corr. V. 17 There was 
no lack ofchattery and chatterers. 1813 /6i¢. VIE. 13 She 
certainly would not leave town without secking another 
chattery with her old friend. 

Chattery (tfartari), 2. [f Cuarrer + -y1.] 

1, Characterized by chattering. rare. 

1869 Pall Vall G. 6 July 11 As chattery in the teeth as if 
their under jaws were loose. 

2. dial, ‘Stony or pebbly. Craven’ (Halliwell . 

Cha‘ttiness. [f. Cuatty a,' + -ytss.] The 
quality of being chatty. 

1876 Green Short //ist. i. v. (1882) 47 Tradition told. .of 
his chattiness over the adventures of his hfe. 1885 Sook- 
seller 3 Sept. 883/2 This learning, chattiness, and usefulness 
was eventually to be turned to good account. 

Chatting (tfetin’, vd/ sd. [f. Cuat v.) + 
«NG1.) ‘lhe action of the verb Cuat (in various 
senses) ; esp. Easy f. miliar talking. 

1509 Barcray Ship of Fooles \1570) 39 For all their chatting 
and plentie of language. 1542 Upate Eras. Afpoph. 289b, 
He could not..awaye with the chattyng and contynual 
bableyng of Cicero. 1613 T. Gopwin Rom. Antig. (1625) 
48 The Augures did divine from hearing the chatting or the 
crowing of the birds. @1677 Barrow Serm. (1810) I. 276 
The impertinent chattings, which are so rife in the world. 
1884 Chr. World 9 Oct. 762/5 An hour spent in chatting. 

Chatting (tfetin’, A/a. [f Cuar v.! + 
-InG 2,] That chats (in various senses of the verb), 
lJence Cha'ttingly adv. 

1589 Freminc Virg. Georg. 1. 13 The chatting swallow. 
1633 G. Herpert Semple, Conscience i, Listning to thy 
chatting fears, 1823 Gatt Zutail IL. xvii. 156 “he two 
redressers of wrongs chattingly procecded towards Grippy. 
1872 Daily News 5 Oct. 3 Some members have spoken chat- 
tingly and inquisitively about it. 

Chattle, obs. form of CHATTEL. 

Chatton, var. of Cuaton, Ods., catkin. 

| Chatty (tfati), 5d. Anglo-Jnd. [Hindi chati 
earthen vessel or pitcher.) An East Indian pot fur 
water; sfec. a porous carthen water-pot or jar. 

1781 in Lives of Lindsays I1l. 285 (Y.) We drank his 
(miajesty’s} health in a chatty of sherbet. 1816 ‘Quiz' 
Grand Master ww. 92 note, Vhe chatties are vessels made of 
earth, of little or no value. 1839 Marrvat Phant, Ship 
xxxiil, Pedro came in with a chatty of water. 1865 Livinc- 
stone Zambesi vii. 169 Earthen pots, like Indian chatties, 
1887 Pall Mal/G.21 Oct. 11/2 Playing with wooden spoons 
on (Lae chatties. ’ 

Chatty (tfati), a.) [f. Cuat 56.1+-y.] Given 
to chat or light easy talk. 

a1762 Lavy M. W. Montacur Lett, I. 35(T.) Aschatty as 
your parrot. 1795 W. SewarD Awecd. 1. 260 (Jod.) He 
was very chatty in conversation. 1882 Pesooy Lug. 
Fonrnalisin xix. 143 A chatty and readable column. 

Chatty, 2.2 [f. Cuat sb.7+-y.] (See quot.) 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chatty, lousy. 

Chatyue, obs. form of CaitiFr. 

Chau, chaw, var. of CHa, Ods., tea. ’ 

Chaubuck, var, of CHawsuck, (oriental whip. 

Chauceore, -eur, obs. form of CHAUSSURE. 


+Chaucepe. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. chaucepi?, 
mod.F. chausse-pied.) A shocing-horn. 

1499 Promp. Parv.(Pynson) Chaucepe or schoynge home 
(¢ 1440 chauncepe], Jarcopolle.xr. 

Chaucerian (t{Osivrian), a. ‘and sé.) [f. the 
name of the poet Chaucer + -14n, Cf. Spensertan.) 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or charactetistic of 
Chaucer or his writings. 

1660 M. Parker //ist. Arthur sig. C, In an old Chau- 
cerian manuscript. 1838 Emerson Addr. Lit. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 211 Hantic .. or Chaucerian pictures. 1850 
Wuurece &ss. & Rev. 11. 364 His imagination has a Chau- 
cerian certainty in representing a natural object in its exact 
form. 

B. sé. A student or admirer of Chaucer. 

1868 Furnivare Temp. Prof. Canterb, Tales 89 A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Skeat from all Chaucerians is herehy recorded. 
1883 .V. § Q. 17 Nov. 398/2 Willian Thynne, known to us 
as a Chaucerian. ie 

Chaucerism 'f9:seriz’m). [f. as prec. + -1sM.] 
An expression used by, or imitated from, Chaucer. 

1593 Nasue Sfrange News Wks. 1883-4 I]. 175 Newes, 
which if your worship according to your wonte Chaucer- 
isme) shall accept in good part. 1662 Futter I orthies 


CHAUD. 


(1811) IJ. 80 (D.) The many Chaucerisms used (for 1 will 
not say affected by him [Spenser]) are thought by the 
ignorant to be blemishes. 1851 Trencn Study of Words 
v. 154 lhe employment of such ‘ Chaucerisms’. 

Chauces, obs. form of CHAUSSES. 

+ Chaud, a.andsd. Obs. fa. F. chaud:—L. 
calid-us hot.] 

1. adj. Hot. rare. 

138. Axtecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif130 Metes..well 
di3t wip spicerie chaud & pluse-chaud. 

2. sb, Heat. rare—}. 

1659 GAUDEN Years Ch. 574 (D.) The over-hot breath. 
ings of Ministers, like the chaud of Charcoale, stifle and 
suffocate the vital spirits of true Religion. 

Chauder, -ern, obs, ff. of CHALDER, CHALDRON, 


Chaud-melle, mella. ‘Sc. Zaw. [a. OF. 
chaude mellee (in med.L. calida melleia) ‘heated 
affray or broil’: see Mf&i&E. (By Selden and 
others erroneously identified with chazce medley, 
from the partial coincidence of sense and form.)]} 

A sudden broil or affray arising from the heat of 
passion ; hence, the wounding or killing of a man 
in such an affray, without premeditation. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xix. 23 Gyve ony be suddane 
chawdmellé Hapnyd swa slayne to be Be ony of the Thay- 
nys kyne. 1597 Skene De Verd, Signif., Chaud-Melle, in 
Latine Rixa; ane hoat suddaine tuilzie, or debaite, quhilk 
is opponed as contrair to fore-thoucht-fellonie, Jéiad., AJe/le- 
tum, Medletum, Chaud-mella is ane fault or trespasse, 
quhilk is committed be ane hoate suddainty, & not of set 
purpose, or precogitata malitia. 1672 SELDEN Notes on 
Hengham in Fortescue 123 Our Chaunce medley corrupted 
from ‘Chaud melle’. 1752 Scots A/ag. (1753) May 231/2 
The murder is not said to have been committed from sudden 
passion, or chaud melia. 1769 BLacksTONE Comm. IV. 184 
Chance-medley, or (as some rather chuse to write it) chaud- 
medley ; the former of which. .signifies a casual affray, the 
latter an affray in the heat of blood or passion. 1860 
Cosmo Innes Scot? Mid. Ages vi. 198. 

+Chaudpisse. Oés. In 5 chaudpys, 6 Sc. 
chaudpeece, [a. F. chaudepisse.] Strangury, or 
other urinary or venereal disease. 

41387 Stxon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.)17 Diabetica passio 
.. dicitur chaudepisse. c1440 Promp, Parv. 71 Cawdpys 
or chaudpys [erronxeously cawepys or chavepys] or stran- 
gury, sekenesse. a 1605 MontcomERiE Flyting 308 The 
snuff and the snoire, the chaud-peece, the chanker. 


| Chaudron (fédron). [F. chaudron a caul- 
dron, a ‘copper’.] A reddish colour, somewhat 
resembling copper. Also adirzb. 

1883 Cassell’'s Fam. Mag. Oct. 698/2 The lining is chau- 
dron satin. 1884 West, Daily Press 11 Apr. 7/6 Shades 
of velvet, such as chaudron, myrtle-grey, or sapphire-blue. 

Chaudron, obs. form of CHALDRON. 

Chaue, obs. form of CuaFF s6.1 
Chauel, obs. form of Jowt. 

Chauf(e, chauff(e, obs. ff. CHAFE. 

+ Chauffe, a. Obs. [f. CHAFE v.: perhaps the 
vb.-stem used adjectively or attributively.] Chafed, 
chafing, fuming, angry. 

1583 STaNyHURST 2xezs in. (Arb.) 76 In chauffe sea 
plasshye we tumble. 

Chauffer (t{6-fez). [var. of CHAFrER (formerly 
chaufer), perth. with some influence of mod.F. 
chaufforr, t. chauffer to heat, CHAFE. Also found 
as CHOFFER.] A metal basket containing fire, for- 
merly used in light-houses; a small portable furnace 
usually of iron, fitted with air-holes and a grate: 

1833 Blackw. Mag. 359 Open coal fires, placed in open 
chauffers, were exhibited to the mariner. 1861 SmiLes 
Engineers U1. 224 The lights consisted of coal fires in 
chauffers. 1871 Cartyte in Mrs. C.’s Lett. 1. 179 Ina 
room upstairs, where a chauffer was burning against damp. 

b. Comd., as chauffer-pan. 

1825 J. NicHo.son Oferat, Mechanic 452 The workman 
..carries the contents of the mortar to the first chauffer-pan, 
where it is heated. 

+Chau‘ffet. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. chaufeite 
chafing-dish (Cotgr.), f. chauffer to warm.] 

A vessel containing charcoal for warming the feet. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 316 Not one of them will stir 
without a chaudpied, or chauffet, which is carried by a 
servant, that it may be ready to place under her feet, when- 
ever she sits down: though few of these chauffets have fire 
in them, 

Chaufrain, variant of CHAMFRAIN, 

Chaufur, -yr, obs. ff. CHAFER.2 

Chauiale, obs. form of CavIARE. 

Chauk(e, chaulk(e, obs. forms of CHALK. 

Chauld, chaul(e, obs. forms of CHAVEL, JowL. 

Chauldron, obs. f. CHALDRON. 

Chaum, 5. Obs. or dial, Also CuHame. [a 
phonetic variant of CHAWN sé.] =CHawn. 

1601 Hotranp Pliny u. Ixxxvi, Chawmes [ed. 1634 
chawnes] and gaping gulfes. 1825 Britton Beauties of 
Wilts. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chawat. a chasm, a crack in the 
ground. 1882 W. Worcestersh. Wds. (E. D. S.) Chaum, 
a crack in a floor or wall. 1884 Upton-on-Severn Weds. 
(E. D. S.) Chawm, a crevice, an earth-crack. 

+Chaum, v. Obs. [phonetic variant of CHawn 
v.: ef. prec.] zzz¢r. To chap, crack, gape in fissures. 

1610 FoLKInGHAM Art of Survey 1. x. 24 Chapping grounds, 
chinking, or chauming with Cranies, [Elsewhere also 
chaun.) 

Chaumber, -lain, obs. ff. CHAMBER, -LAIN, 
etc, 
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| Chaumontel ( fomoent,l). 
of a village in the department Seine-et-Oise.] 
large variety of pear. 

1755in JouNsoNs, v. Pear. 1862 Anstep Channel Isi. 1. 
xxi. 489 The most remarkable in both islands is the chau- 
montel. /ézd, 489 Chaumonte]l pears of extraordinary size. 


Chaump,., obs. spelling of CHAMP-. 

Chaun(e, var. of CHawn, Ods, 

Chaun-, obs. spelling of CHan-. 

Chaunber, -bour, -byr, obs. ff. CHAMBER. 

Chaunch, chaunfer, obs. ff. CHANGE, 
CHAMFER, ' 

Chaunoprockt. zonce-wd. :[ad. Gr. xavve- 
mpwxtos ‘ wide-breeched’ (L. & S.).] 

1875 Browninc Aristoph. Apfol. 145 Curse on what 
chaunoprockt first gained his ear. 

Chauns(e, -sel, etc., obs. ff. CHANCE, CHANCEL. 

+ Chaunsel. Oés. [a. OF. chansith, var. of 
chetnsil: see CHAISEL.] = CHAISEL. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 946 He ches pur3 be chaunsel, to 
cheryche pat hende. 

Chausg, var. of CHOUSE. 

Chaussé (ase), a. Her. [F.; pa. pple. of chaus- 
ser to shoe, lit. ‘shod’.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 BaiLey (folio) Chausse (in Heraldry) signifies shod, 
and in Blazon denotes a Section in Base. 

|| Chaussée (fase). [F.:—-L. type calcedia: 
see CAUSEY.] A causeway; a paved way; a high 
road or highway (in France, Belgium, etc.). 

1817 KeatinGE Trav. I. 161 To bestow on their chaussées 
a degree of solidity .. so infinitely beyond any stress to 
which they could ever have been subject. 1849-50 ALison 
Hist. Europe xciv. §3. XIV. 3 The great chaussée fron: 
Brussels to Charleroi runs through the centre of the position. 

|| Chausses. //. His¢. In 5 chauces, 6 chau- 
ses. [a. OF. chauces, mod.F. chausses =Pr. calsas, 
caussas, Sp. calzas, Pg. calgas, It. calze, calzz, med. 
L. caleias, pl. of calcia, clothing for the legs, 
trousers, breeches, pantaloons, drawers, hose, 
stockings; f. L. calceus, calcius, shoe, half-boot. 
Formerly naturalized (tfau‘séz) ; now usually pro- 
nounced as mod.French ( fés).] 

Pantaloons or tight coverings for the legs and 
feet; esf. of mail, forming part of a knight’s 
armour (in OF. chauces de fcr). 

1484 Caxton Chyualry 61 Chauces of yron or legge 
harnoys ben gyuen toa knyght. 1599 THYNNE Animadv. 
(1875) 14 Thus hathe the Antique recordes of Domus Regni 
Anglie, ca, 53..the messengers of the kinges howse. .shalbe 
allowed for their Chauses yerely iiijs. viijd. 1834 PLancué 
Brit. Costume 55 Long stockings or pantaloons with feet to 
them, called by the Normans ‘Chausses’, 1850 C. BouTELL 
in Gentil. Mag. u. 45 The lower limbs have jambarts .. 
strapped over the mail chausses. 

|| Chaussure (faszr). In 4 (erron.) chau- 
ceore, 5-6 chawcer, 7 chauceur. [F. chazs- 
sure, in 13th c. chauceure, ‘a hosing or shooing; 
also, hosen or shooes’ (Cotgr.):—L. *calceatiira, 
f, caleeare to shoe, f. calceus shoe. Formerly 
naturalized ; now treated as mod. French.] 

A general term for anything worn on the feet ; 
shoes, boots, etc. (In quot. 1380=hose of mail.) 

¢1380 Sir Ferumbd. 5631 Ac 3ut be strok ys ferber wente 
..And ful opon ys genyllere, & bar away ys chauceore, Of 
yre &styly-mad. ¢1430 Bennet College MS. Mark i. 7(R.) 
Of whoin I am not worthi downfallande or knelande to 
louse the thwonge of his chawcers. 1461-83 Liber Niger 
Edw. IV in Househ, Ord, (1790) 29 Clothing and chawcers 
for his groomes in sojourne. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. 
Edw. II (1876) 26 For chauceur, the whol yere iiijs. vilid. 
1817 Keatince 7rav. I. 256 Those..leave their chaxussure 
at Ve palace gate. 1850 THacKERAY Pendennis xxvi, The 
prettiest little foot .. and the prettiest little chaussure, too. 
1866 Howe is Venet. Life ii. 29 That unfriendly chaussure 
{wooden shoes]. 

+ Chausse-trap. Ods. 
= CALTROP 2, 

1591 GarrarD Art Warre 317 Neither omit to cast 
Chausse traps, and Tables full of nayles. 


|) Chauvin (faven). [F.; from the surname of 
a veteran soldier of the First Republic and Empire, 
Nicolas Chauvin of Rochefort, whose demonstra- 
tive patriotism and loyalty were celebrated, and 
at length ridiculed, by his comrades. After the 
fall of Napoleon, applied in ridicule to old soldiers 
of the Empire, who professed a sort of idolatrous 
admiration for his person and acts. Especially 
popularized as the name of one of the characters 
in Cogniard’s famous vaudeville, La Cocarde Tri- 
colore, 1831 (‘je suis frangais, je suis Chauvin’) ; 
and now applicd to any one smitten with an absurd 
patriotism, and enthusiasm for national glory and 
military ascendancy. Hence, 

Chauvinism (fowviniz’m). [a. F. chauvin- 
zsme, orig. ‘idolatrie napoléonienne ’ La Rousse.] 
Exaggerated patriotism of a bellicose sort ; blind 
enthusiasm for national glory or military ascend- 
ancy; the French quality which finds its parallel 
in British ‘ Jingoism ’. 

1870 Pall Mali G. 17 Sept. 10 What the French may have 


contributed to the progress of culture within the last twenty 
years is nothing in comparison to the dangers caused within 


[F.; from name 
A 


[a. F. chausse-drape.] 


CHAW. 


the same space of time by Chauvinism. 1882 Spectator 
16 Sept. 1186 Throughout Southern Europe, including 
France, the journalists are much more inclined to chau- 
vinism than the people are. 1883 American VI}. 156 
Educated men are supposed to see the difference between 
patriotism and Chauvinism. : 

So Chau‘vinist, Chauvini'stic a. 

1870 Pali Mall G. 3 Oct. 10 ‘La of Rhin nous quitte, le 
danger commence,’ said Lavalée in his chauvinistic work 
on the frontiers of France. 1877 Watiace Russia xxvi. 
411 Among the extreme chauvinists. 1883 D. C. BouLcEr 
in Fortn. Rev., China & For. Powers, The most chauvinist 
of Manchu statesmen, 1885 A thenwum: 17 Oct. 504/3 The 
curious Chauvinistic character taken by German patriotism. 


+Chavallery. 0Oés. [variant of chevalerie, 
cavallery.] 1, =CAvaLRy. 

1618 Botton Florus i. xx. 238 To raise a Chavallery. 
ibid. 71 Master of the Roman horsemen, or Chavallery. 

2, The CAVALIER party or cause (in 17th c.), 

Sal HERtE Answ. Ferne 5 The chavaleery lately pre- 
vailed, 

+ Chavart. Oés. An alleged name for the hare. 

13.. Names of Hare in Rel. Ant. 1. 134 In the worshipe 
of the hare .. the chauart, The chiche, the couart. 

+Chave,v. Ods. [f. CHarr: cf. half, halve. 
The northern form in sense 2 is CAVE v.4] 

1. ¢vans. Yo mix or strew with chaff. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 338 Yf thou ferne it weel, or 
chave. /ééd. 1v. 119 Do chaved cley therto. 

2. To free (corn, etc.) from chaff and short straw ; 


to separate the chaff from. 

1649 Buitue Exg. Jprov. Impr. (1653) 179 Thrash it out 
of the straw ; and then chave it or clense it from the straw. 
1669 WorLiDGE Syst. Agric. ili. § 4 (1681) 29 After you have 
thrashed it, and chaved it with a fine Rake. 1726 Dict. 
Rust. (ed. 3) To Cave or Chave, to separate the larger Chaff 
from the Corn or small Chaff. 

Hence Chaved ///. a. (see sense 1 above), 
Cha‘ving vél. sé. x 

1649 Butue Eng. Jauprov. Tmpr. (1652) 179 By chaving 
of it with a narrow toothed Rake. 1669 Wonsiges Syst. 
Agric. iii, § 4 (1681) 29 And winnowing or chaving. 

Chavel, a typical ME. form of the word now 
written JowL, jaw-blade, cheek. OE. ceafl, ME. 
3-5 cheefl, cheafle, chefle, cheuele, chewyele, 
chelle, chele; chauel, -yl(le, chaul(e, chawl(e, 
chauld; chowl(e,choul(e, choll,chol; 6 chall(e; 
6-7 chawl(e; 7 chowle. See JowL. 

+Cha‘vel, v. Obs. Forms: 3 cheofle, chefle, 
cheuele, chavle, 4 chaule, 7 chavell. [f. chavel, 
Jowt, cheek. ] 

l. intr. To wag the jaws; to chatter, talk idly. 

a 1225 Auncr. R.70 Heo grint greot be cheofled. /bid. 128 
Gelstred, ase be uox ded .. & chefled of idel. a@ 1307 Pol. 
Songs (1839) 240 To chaule ne to chyde. 

2. ¢rans. To mump or mumble (food). 

1610 MARKHAM Masterp. 1. xii. 34 He doth, as it were, 
chauell or chaw a little hay. 1647 R. Stapytton Fuvenal x, 
Disarm’d of teeth, this chavells with his gums. 1796 Mar- 
sHatt, £. Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Chavule, to chew im- 
perfectly. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Chavvle, to chewimperfectly, 
to mumble like a toothless person. ; 

Hence Cha‘veling vé/. sb., chattering, ‘jawing’. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 100 Ved pine eien mid totunge, & tine 
tunge mid cheuelunge, a 1250 Ow/ & Night. 284 Mid chav- 
ling and mid chatere. _ /did. 296. ‘ 

Cha‘vender. In5chevender. The same as 


CHEv1N, the chub (fish). 

¢1478 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 764 Hec /risgula, a 
chevender. 1653 Watton Angler xii. 231 A choice bait for 
the Chub or Chavender. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 11. ii. 346 
Chub (known by the Name of Chevin or Chavender), 

Chavepys, erron. f. CHAUDPISSE. 

Chaver, chaverell, var. CHAFER 2, CHEVEREL. 


Charvish. dia/, Cf. CuIRM. (See quots.) 

1674 Ray S. & E. C. Words 61 A Chavish, a chatting or 
pratling noise among a great many, Sussex. 1868 Ch. News 
25 Nov., Hearing the morning ‘chavish’ of the birds. 1875 
Paris Sussex Dial., Chavish, a chattering or prattling 
noise of many persons speaking together. A noise made by 
a flock of birds. 


Chavylil, var. of CHAVEL, JowL. 

+ Chaw, chawe, s/.! Obs. (Also 6 cheaw, 
chew.) [App. a by-form of Jaw, modified by asso- 
ciation with the vb. chew or its by-form chaw ; 
it was contemporary in origin with the latter.] 


1. Usually in 22. Jaws, chaps, fauces, 

1530 PatscR. 507 Get me a kaye to open his chawes. 1535 
CoverDALE Yod xxxiil, 1, I will open my mouth, and my 
tonge shal speake out of my chawes. 1540 Eart Surrey 
Poems 66, ‘How no age,’ My withered skin How it doth 
shew my dented chews..And eke my toothless chaps. 1548 
Otpve Evasm. Par. 2nd Tim. 25, 1 was delyuered from the 
moste rageing lyons cheawes. 1557 Primer Mij, How 
swete be thy wordes to my chawes. 1583 Stuspes Anat. 
Abus. 1. 64 From the chawes of the greedie lions. 1601 
Hotranp Pliny (1634) I. 328 Any greater load than they 
can bite betweene their chawes. 1611 Biste Ezeé, xxxviil. 
4 [also xxix. 4], I will .. put hookes into thy chawes (sod. 
edi. jaws). 1626 Raleigh's Ghost 116 The same little beast 
. .also entring into the chawes of the Crocodile. 

b. rarely in seg. A jaw. : 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 1. iv. 30 All the poison ran about his 
chaw. 1601 HoLtanp Pliny (1634) I. 337 The Camell.. hath 
no fore-teeth in the vpper chaw. 

2. Comb. chaw-bone =jaw-bone. 

1546 Lanciry Pol. Verg. De Invent. ut. x. 77 a, The Chaw- 
bone of aserpent. 1612 T. TayLor Comm. Titus iii. 6 (1619) 


CHAW. 


663 The Lord opened a chawbone. @ 1670 Hacket Ad/. 
Williams & eo?) 144 To break the chaw-bone of the lye. 

Chaw, 54.2 now vulgar. [f. Cuaw v.] An act 
of chewing; also, that which is chewed, c.g. a quid 


of tobacco. 

1972 Gent. Mag. XLII. 191 The tars. .'‘Took their chaws, 
hitched their trousers, and grinn’d in our faces. 1833 
Marryat Peter Simple xiv, The boy was made to open lis 
mouth, while the chaw of tobacco was extracted. 


Chaw (t/9), v. (now vulgar). Also 6-7 chawe. 
[A by-form of Curw (OE. céowaz), found since 
16th c. The form is not casily accounted for, but 
it agrees with mod.Du. sawwen, Ger. kaucn, LG. 
kauen, kawen, as distinct from MIG. &suzverz, 
OHG. chituwan, MDu. suzwen; and it is not far 
phonetically from another variant chow, choze, 
used in Eng. in 16th c., and now in Se. and some 
Eng. dialects; see Chow. Caw was very common 
in 16-17th c.; it occurs in Udall, Bradford, Levins, 
Golding, Marbeck, Baret, Breton, Drayton, Marston, 
Dekker, Topscll, Donne, Ben Jonson, Markham, 
Boyle, Fuller, Cogan, Harris, ete. in addition to the 
‘authors cited below. It is now esteemed vulgar, 
and is uscd of coarse or vulgar actions, as ‘ chawing’ 


tobacco. 

(A suggested explanation of the form ts a possible passing 
of the OE. céowan, céaz, cutvon, cowen, into another con- 
jugation, as ceawan, céow, ceawen , bul as no trace of the 
chaw form occurs before 1530, this seems unhistorical.)] 

1. trans. To chew; now esf. to chew roughly, 
to champ; or to chew without swallowing. 

1530 Patsar. 481/2 There be mo beestes than the oxe that 
chawe their cudde. 1561 1. Norton Calvin's Just, Table 
Script. Quots., As yet the flesh was betweene their teeth, 
neither as yel was chawed. 1562 TuRNER Bathes 12 Chawe 
your meate well. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's //usb. 1. 

-(1586) 132 b, If they [cattle] want their digestion, or chawe 
not cud. 1596 Srenser F. Q. 1. iv. 30 Malicious Envy .. 
still did chaw Between his cankred teeth a venemous tode. 
1600 Hakcuyt Voy. (1810) II{. 456 When they eate, they 
chawe their meale but little. al Biste (Douay) Prov. 
xxx. 14 A generation, that..chaweth with theyr grinding 
teeth, 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav, 151 They are alwayes 
chawing it [opium]. 1653 Watton Angler viii. 172 Chaw 
a little white or brown bread in your mouth. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 7 June, Some roll-tobacco, to smell to and chaw. 
@ 1700 hares Fab. Cock & Fox 485 Nor chaw’d the flesh 
of lambs but when he could. @1734 Nortu Axam. tv. 
P 94 He has Thistles to chaw. 1833 Marryat P. Sintple 
ii, You must larn tochawbaccy. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc 
P. iii, 23 They've bit off more’n they can chaw. vi 
+b. spec. To make (bullets) jagged by biting 
-(ef. CHAMP v. 5; for quots. see CHAWED). Obs. 

Ch Te 

1563-87 Foxe 4. § JL. (1596) 967/1 Hauing some good 
morsell..giuen him to chaw upon. 1561 T. Norton Cad- 
zin's Inst. 1. 61 They doo not only forbid to eate, but also 
euen sclenderly to chawe. 1638 W. Gitserte A/S. Let. 
«1bp. Ussher, 1 have chawed many times upon those husks. 
1650 BuLweR Axnthropomet. xiii. 134 ‘The women do con- 
tinually chaw of these three things. 1704 WoruipceE Dict. 
Rust, et Urb. s.v. Blood-letting, Making him (a horse] 
chaw and move his Chops. 1884 Bath Fru. 26 July 6/5 
Two lions and a tiger. .began ‘chawing’ away at my leg. 

+2. fig. a. ? To corrode, fret, wear dozuz. 

1613 Dovctas nets vin. i. 1343 I am _ god Tybris.. 
Quhilk..with mony iawp and iaw Bettis thir brayis, chaw- 
ing the bankis doun [4s ed. 1874 Aas schawand, =shavand, 
L. stringenterm). 

To mouth or mumble (words). 

1563-87 Foxe A. & J. (1684) III. 736 The Priests do so 
champ thein and chaw them [Latin words]. 1649 G. Danier 
Trinarch., Hen. IV, \xxi, They who in Richard’s Ratgne 
..the gaudye word Of Tyrranie had Chaw'd. 

¢e. To ruminate upon, brood over. 

azss8 Q. Exiz. in Hearne Col?. 3 June (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
256,1..chawe them by musing. 1600 Heywoop 2 £dw, /V, 
Wks. 1874 I. 112 He chawes his malice. 1603 H. Crosse 
Vertues Comsnw. (1878) 89 Large roomes, wherein a man 
may walke and chawe his melancholy for want of other 
repast. 1633 G. Herpert 7emfple, Content viii, When all 
thy deeds.. are chaw’d by others pen and tongue. 1845 
[see CHAWING]. d 

3. slang, chiefly in U.S. Zo chaw up: to de- 
molish, ‘do for’, ‘smash’. 

1844 Dickens Martin Chus. xxi, The patriotic locofoco 
movement .. in which the whigs was so chawed up, /éid. 
There air some catawampous chawers in the small way too. 
1857 F. DouGrass Speech (Bartlell, s. v. Catawampously), 
For fear of being catawampliously chawed up. 

Chaw, var. Cua, Ods., tea. 

Chaw'-bacon. [f. Cuaw v.+Bacon.] A ludi- 
crous or contemptuous designation for a country 
clown ; a bumpkin. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 379 You live cheap with chaw- 
bacons, and see a fine flat country. 1863 Cornh. Mag. 
Mar. 444 His companions are all the while laughing at him 
as an innocent, as a greenhorn, as a chawbacon. 1880 
ers Gr. Ferne F, 70 Half a dozen grinning chaw- 

cons walcbing him. 

+ Chaw'buck, 54. Ols. Also chaubac, -buck. 
[a. Pers. and Urdu chdésuk horse-whip: see Cna- 
BouK.] A whip; flogging with a whip. (In India.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. /udia 98 (Y.) He has a Black Guard 
that by a Chawbuck, a great Whip, exiorts Confession. 
1736 in Long Rec. Bengal 79\V.) The Nabob. .threatened 
their Vaquills with the Chaubac. 1784 Song in Seton-Karr 
Sel. Caic. Gas. 1. 18(Y.) With Meiers and Chaubucks 
secure, They guard us in Bangalore Jail. 

Vot. II. 
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{ Chaw'buck, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb.] rans. To 
flog with a chawbuck ; to whip. 

1682 Hences 4/S. Diary 2 Nov. (Y.) The next day he 
was beat on y” soles of his feet, third day..Chawbuckt. 
1699 Let. to &. India Comp. 23 March (Y.) ‘To be tyed up 
and chawbucked. 1726 in Wheeler //ist. /udia 11. 410(Y.) 
Another Pariah he chawbucked 25 blows. 

Chaweer, obs. form of Cnaussure. 

Chawdmelle: sce CHAUb-MELLE. 

- + Chaw-dron. 0s. or arch. Forms: § chau- 

doun, -on, -yn, -ern, -ron, chawdon, -wyn, 
chawdewyne, chaundron, 6 chauden, 7 chau- 
der, chawdre, chawthern, chaldern(e, 7-5 
cheawdron, chaldron. [ME. chazdoun, a. OF. 
chanudun (caldun, caudun) :-L. type caldunum, cf. 
ined, L. caddéiina, (‘de novem ovibus fiunt fercula 
que vocantur ca/dunw, Du Cange’); app.a deriv. or 
compound of ca/zd-2s5 hot, but the latter part of the 
word is obscure. In MLG. sad/tnc, mod. G. kal- 
daune-n. In later Eng. corrupted app. by form- 
assoc. with CHALDRON. (See also CHOWDER.) | 

+1. A kind of sauce, consisting of chopped cn- 
trails, spices, and other ingredients. Ods. 

€ 1420 Liber Cocorumt (1862) 9 Chaudoun for wylde digges, 
swannus, and piggus. c1440 Anc. Cookery in [ouseh, 
Ord. (1790) 441 Chaudern for Swannes. ¢ 1460 J. Russet. 
Bk. Nurture 535 in Babees Bk. (1868) 152 To signet & 
swann, convenyent is be chawdoun. /é/d. 688 Swan with 
the Chawdwyn. 1469 Ord. R. [Tousch. 96 Garbages of 
swannes, the chaundron made sufficiently. 1603 Hotcranp 
Pilutarch's Mor. 680 Blamangers, bs chawdres, and a 
numiber of exquisil sauces, 1615 Markuam Eng. Hous-w. 
(1660) 77 This is called a Chauder or Gallantine, and is a 
sawce almost for any Fowl whatsoever, 

2. Entrails of a beast, esp. as used for food. 


arch. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. xviii. 572 The second kind of Letuce 
hath crompled leaues .. drawen togither almost like the 
Moquet or Chauden ofa calfe. 1604 Dekker Honest IVh. 
Wks. 1873 11. 40 Calves chaldrons and chilterlings, 1605 
Snaxks. Macé. 1v. i. 33 Adde thereto a Tigers Chawdron, 
For th'Ingredience of our Cawdron. 1607 Torsett Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 70 The chawthern, the head, and the feel of 
Calves. 1611 Cotcr., Fra/se, also, a calues chaldern. 1658 
T. Maverne Archimag. Anglo-Gall, No. 51.44 To makea 
Pudding of Calves-Chaldrons. 1727 Braptey Far. Dict, 
s.v. Calf’s Chaldron, The Chaldron is also eaten in a 
Court Bouillon, or Broth. 1798 Progr. Man 26 in Anti- 
Facobin 19 Feb., How Lyhian tigers’ chawdrons love assails. 

3. comb, Chathernwise : see CHATHERN. 

Chawdron, obs. form of CHALDRON. 

Chawed (t{5d), 4A/.2.(now velear). [f.CHAwy.!] 

1. Chewed (but not swallowed). 

1577 B. Gooce [leresbach’s [fush. ww. (1586) 169 They .. 
feede them [pigeons] with chawed white bread. 1599 SHAKs. 
Hen, V,1v. ti. 50 In their pale dull mouthes the Iymold 
Bitt Lyes foule with chaw’d-grasse. 1693 W. RoBpertson 
Phyraseol. Gen. 328 Chewed or chawed. 

+ 2. Of bullets: see CHaw wv. 1 b. 

1644 Lp. A. Capri in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 364 ITI. 305 
We have found divers bulletts which were chawd in our 
wounded men. 1683 Crowne City Pol, v. i. 65 As venemous 
as a chaw’d bullet. 1689 Movie Sea Chyrurg. u. v. 39 
Provided the shot were round and not chaw’d or jag’d. 

hawer. rare. (now vilear). [f. CHAwv. + 
-ER ‘.] One who chaws or chews. 

1611 Cotcr. A/ascheur, a chawer, chewer. 
Cuaw v. 3]. 

Chawettys: sec CHEWET. 

Chawfe, chawffe, obs. ff. CHAFE. 

Chawfinch, obs. form of CHAFFINCH. 

Chawing (t{5:'in), v4. sé. (now vulgar). [f. 
CHAW v.+-1NG1.] Chewing (e.g. tobacco) ; fg. 
‘rumination’. Also atirid. 

¢1535 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The chawyng, 
le maccr. 1580 Hot_ysanp 7reas, Fr, Tong, Remasche- 
ment, a chawing of the cudde. 1693 W. Robertson 
Phraseol, Gen. 328 Achewing or chawing. 1845 Whitehall 
xix. 128 'Tis an observation for your chawing. 

Chawke, obs. form of CHALK. 

Chawlie, obs. (14-17thc.) f. CHAVEL, JowL. 

Chawler, obs. form of JowLEn. 

Chawlfe, obs. s. e. form of CALF 1, 

Chawm(e, variant of Cnaum. 

Chawmbyr, chawmer, -leyn, obs. ff. CHAM- 
BER, -LAIN. 

+ Chawn, sd. Obs. or dial. Also 7 chawne, 
choane, chone, chaun. [Identical in meaning 
with CH1NE 54.1, and perh.a deriv. of CHineE v.1, of 
which the pa. t. was in OF. edz, ME. chane, chone ; 
but the form-history is by no means clear.] 

A gap, cleft, chink, rift, fissure; a chine. 

1601 Hottanp /’/iny I. 37 In one place the walls of cities 
are laid along: in another they be swallowed vp in a deepe 
and wide chawne. 1609 — A ym. Marcell, xvu. vii. 89 The 
earth waxing drie .. openeth very great chinkes and wide 
chawnes. 16:1 CotaGr., Fendasse, a cleft, rift, chop, choane. 
1627 T. Jackson Chr, Obed, iii. Wks, 1844 XII. 244 An 
earthquake..made a chaun or rift in the roof of the temple. 
1688 R. Houme Armoury u. 82/1 An Adanis Apple [hath] 
some rifis, chaps, or chones thereon. 1708 Motreux Kade- 
fais iv. hii, I was. .plagu’d with Chaps, Chawnsand Piles al 
the Fundament. 1 Rev. F iron (Shrewsbury) 
MS. Lett. to Rev. Boucher 26 Feb. Shropshire word 
chone, meaning a chap, gap, or cut in the flesh of the 
fingers, from excessive cold, 


1844 [see 


CHEALD. 


+Chawn, v. Ods. Also 6-7 chaune, 7 
chawne, choane. [Like the sb. found about 
1600, and during the carly part of 17th c. The vb. 
was probably from the sb. : cf. Cuine sd.! and v.1] 

licnce Chawned, Chawning, ///. adjs. 

L. inir. ‘Yo gape open. 

1601 Ilottann /’/iny 1.435 Vhat the threshing floors should 
be wronght and tempered with oile lees, that they might not 
chawn & gape. 1610 Canuten’s Brit, 4. 512 Arches .. 
now chinking and chawning forage. 1610 W. Fo.Kincnam 
Art of Survey 1. vii. 19 Salt, bitier, chauning, burnt, 
parched. .grounds. 

2. fraus. To cleave or rive asunder; to cause to 
gape open. 

1600 Marston Antonio & Afell. 1. iii, O thou all- bearing 
earth .. O chaune thy breast, And let ine sinke into thee. 
1611 Cotcr., Crevasser, to chop, chawne, chap, chinke, riue 
or cleaue asunder. (bid. Mendiller, to..chap, choane, open. 

3. drans. = Cuine v.2 

a 1693 Urnqunart Radelais in. xxviii. 235 Chawned cod. 

Chawn, obs. form of Kuan. 

Chawnce, Chawndelere, Chawnge, 
Chawnjore, Chawnsell, Chawnt, etc., obs. 
ff, CHANCE, CHANDLER, CHANGE, CHANGER, CUAN- 
CEL, CHANT, etc. 

Chawthern, var. CHAawpron, Oés., entrails. 

Chaw--stick. [f. CHaw v. + Srick.] A spccics 
of Gouania (GC. domingensts, N.O. Rhamuacer), a 
common creeper in the West Indies and Brazil, so 
called in Jamaica because its thin flexible stems 
are chewed as an agreeable stomachic. 

1956 2. Browne Jamatwa 172 The chawstick. .is generally 
kept to rub and clean the leeth. 1866 7'reas. Hot. 545 
Tooth-brushes are made by cutting pieces of chaw-stick to 
a convenient length, and fraying out the ends. ; 

+ Chaw’-tooth. Oés. A molar tooth, grinder. 

1648 Hexuam Datch Dict., Een Alacl-tandt, a greal 
Chaw-tooth, or one of the Grinding teeth. 

Chawylle, variant of CHAVEL, JowL. 

|| Chay, choy (t{2!, tfai, (oi, chaya tfaira). 
Also 6 saia, 8 shaii, 9 choya, chey, chay-root, 
shaya-root. fad. Tamil saya, in other Indian 
vernaculars shaya, chaya.] The root of the Indian 
plant Oldenlandia umbellala (N.O. Cinconacce), 
used to give a deep red dye to Indian cottons. 

1g98 tr. Caesar Frederike (c 1566) in Hakluyt (Y.) Died 
with a roote which they call saia. 1727 A. Hamitton .Vew 
Acc £. Ind. 1. 370 (V.) The famous dye called Shaii. 1807 
Ann, Reg. 874 The chaya, or red dye-root of the coast. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Crunvamon & P, v. 78 Chay-rool, 
yielding the red dye which figures on {Indian chinizes. 1845 
Stocqveter /fandbk. Brit. India (1854) 373 ‘he dye-root 
called chay.. which furnished the durable red. 1860 
TENNENT Ceylon I. 55 Choya-roots, a substilute for Madder. 
1866 7 reas. Bot. 809 '1 ‘The celebrated red turbans of Madura 
are dyed with chayroot. ’ , : 

Chay, vulgar corruption of Ciaise [as if this 
had been a plural word chay-s; cf. cherry, Chince, 
peal; ef. also SHay. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1.i, There’s Mr. Sneak keeps my 
sister a chay. 1771 Mackenzie J/an Feel. xxxili (1803 56 
The pleasure of keeping a chay of one’s own. 1814 Mav. 
D’Arsiay Wanderer 111.77 You know our chay-cart of old. 
1839 Dickens Tuggs's at Hi a Sk. Loz 369 ‘ How shall 
we go?’..‘A chay ?’ suggested Mr. Joseph Tuggs. ‘Chaise,’ 
whispered Mr. Cymon. ‘I should think one would be 
enough,’ said Mr. Joseph. ‘ However, 1wochays, if you like.* 

Chayer, -yre, Chayn, obs. ff. CHAIR, CHAIN. 

Chaynge, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chayote: see CHocuo. 

Chaytif, -tyf, ME. variant form of Cartirr, 

+Che (tf), pron. Obs. dial. An expanded syllabic 
form of Cu, for zc# I. | With ch, che, cf. the recent 
s.w. dial. zetch, udchy, 1.) 

1568 1. Howe t Aré, Amtitie (1879) 90 Chee vore tha cham 
no clowne. 1594 Greene Looking Glass Wks. 1831 I. 97 
Che trow, cha taught him his lesson. 1605 Suaks. Lear iv. 
vi. 246 Keepe out che vor’ ye. 

Chea.-, in many words, earlier spelling of CigE-. 

Cheadle. Used by Cockayne (who took it pro- 
bably from Halliwell’s chcadle-dock) as a transl. 
of OE. cedelc ; it could not however be the repre- 
sentative of this word, which from the Vocabulary 
cited appears to be =chadlock or charlock. 

{a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 297 Mercurialis, cedelc, cyriic. 
[bid. 451. ¢x1000 Sax. Leechd, 1. 186 Pas wyrte be man 
mercurialis, & odrum naman cedelc nemned] Ceshayne 
translales‘ named mercunialis, and by another name cheadle.’ 

Cheadle-dock, in Ifalliwell as a name of 
Senecio Jacobxa, but no authority is given, and the 
name is otherwise unknown to Britten and Ilol- 
land, and to the dialect glossaries. 

Cheafie, early f. CHAVEL, now Jow1. 

+Cheald, chald, z. and sé. Obs. _ Also 4 
cheld. [:—Ol. (Saxon cea// = Anglian cald 
(whence Coup. Cf. chalf=calf, chalk = calk, etc.] 
= COL» (in early Kentish dial. . 

c1000 Ags. Gos, Matt. x. 42 /Enne drinc cealdes wzleres, 
¢1160 //atton G. ibid. Enne drinc chealdes wateres. ¢ 1330 
arth, § Aferl, 8840, Vhurch the hert that ysen cheld Pased. 
1340. yenb. 139 Hlonger an porst and chald and hot. /é¢r:/, 
242 Hit is hard and chald ase a ston. Alsuo byeb pet uolk 
chealde ine be loue of god. 

Cheany, variant of CHEYNEY. 
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CHEAP. 


+ Cheap, sd. Obs. Forms: 1 céap, 2-5 chep, 
2-7 cheap, 4-6 chepe, (5 chype, schep), 5-6 
cheep(e, Sc. chaip(e, 6 chiepe, 6-7 cheape. 
[A common Tent. sb.: OE. céap ‘ barter, buying 
and selling, market, price, merchandise, stock, 
cattle’, = OF ris. £4p, OS. 26p (MDu. coop, Du. 
hoop, LG. koop), OHG. chouf, MHG. kouf trade, 
buying and selling, merchandise, gain, payment 
(Ger, kauf purchase) :—WGer. *£aup:—OTeut. 
*kaupo-z masc.; cf. ON. kaup bargain, pay, wages 
(Sw. £ép, Da. 4706 bargain, purchase, price), neut. 
:—*kaupo™, The original sense was ‘ bargaining, 
barter, exchange of commodities’, whence, after 
the use of money, ‘ buying and selling ’, ‘ buying or 
selling ’, in later times often restricted to ‘ buying, 
purchase’ alone. Beside it, the Teut. langs. have 
the derivative verbs, *haupjan (OHG. chouffen, 
OE. céepan), and *kaupijan (Goth. kaupor, OHG. 
choufon, OE. céapian) to barter, buy and sell, etc. 
(see CHEAP v.), and OHG. an agent-sb. choz/o, 
WGer. type *kazfo, -on, trader, merchant. OE. 
is the only language in which the sb. has the 
sense ‘cattle’, so that there is no ground for taking 
that as the original sense; it was either, like the 
word CatTue itself, a special application of the 
general sense ‘ merchandise, stock’, or perhaps 
connected with the use of cattle as a medium of 
exchange or measure of value; cf. FEE. 

The coincidence of the stem 4azp-, and esp. the identity 
of the WGer. agent-sb. *kaupo, -on ‘trader, merchant, 
dealer’, with L. cazfo, -dn-em ‘petty tradesman, huckster, 
tavern keeper’, has suggested that the Teut. word and its 
family are of Latin origin. But there are serious difficulties. 

Some, taking the Goth. vb. Aaupatjan ‘to cuff’ as a 
deriv. of the same root, suggest for £azf- the original sense 
of ‘stroke, striking’: compare the notion of ‘striking’ a 
bargain, ‘striking hands’ over a bargain, Ger. handschlag.] 

I. Asa simple sb. 

1. A bargain about the bartering or exchanging 
of one commodity for another, or of giving money 
or the like for any commodity ; bargaining, trade, 
buying and selling. 

Beowulf 4822 Nzs bet ySe ceap to Zegangenne gumena 
znigum. @1z00 Aforal Ode 68 in Lamd, Hom. 163 Ech 
mon mid bet he hauet_mei buggen houene riche. .Alse mid 
his penie alse oder mid his punde. Pet is pe wunderlukeste 
chep pet eni mon efre funde. cxz0§ Lay. 31799 No mihtest 
pu purh nene chep finde neouwer na bred. a@1310 in 
Wright Lyvic P, xi. 39 Al for on y wolde 3eve threo, with- 
oute chep, 

2. The place of buying and selling; inarket. 
(Hence b. in place-names, as Cheapside, Eastcheap.) 

¢1000 AELFRic Gram. xxxii. (Z.) 201 Ueneo, ic gange to 
ceape. 1462 Paston Lett. 452 11.103, I wolle..man hyr and 
bryng hyr downne to the Gylys of Hulle, for that ys my 
chype. . 

b. ©1300 K. Adis. 2654 Al so noble of riche mounde, So 
is chepe in this londe. 1362 Lanai. P. P2. A. v. 165 A Ra- 
kere of chepe. 1596 J. Norpen Progr. Pietie (1847) 115 
Deservedly crowned with a halter in Cheap. 

3. That which is given in exchange for a com- 
modity ; price; value. 

cr102z§ Cuut's Eccl. Laws 18 (Bosw.) Deopum ceape ze- 
bohte. ¢x1z0g Lay. 385 Hire cheap wes pe wrse. 1424 Sc. 
Act Fas. I (1597) § 24 Bread and aile..for reasonable price, 
after the chaipes of the countrie. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 72 
Cheep (A. chep or pryse, 1499 chepe], Arecium. 

4. Exchangeable commodities, merchandise, 
goods, chattels, esf. (live) cattle. 

897 O. E. Chron., Ac hie weron micle swibor zebrocede 
on bem prim gearum mid ceapes cwilde and monna. 971 
Blickl. Hom. 39 Pet we .. ageafon pone teopan dz] pzes be 
we on ceape habban. /é7d. Pone teopan dz] on urum weest- 
mum, & on cwicum ceape. a2 1000 Laws King Ine 40 (Bosw.) 
His neahgebures ceap. 

II. In contextual uses. 

5. Bargain, purchase ; qualified from the buyer’s 
point of view as ood, great, etc., as in the modem 
“a good bargain ’, ‘a great bargain’, ‘a bargain’, 
ete. Cf. F. fatre bon marché. 

1340 A yend. 36 Pe opre beggep be binges, huanne hi byeb 
lest worp, to greate cheape. ¢1386 CHaucer Ifyf Bathes 
Prol. 523 To greet chep is holden at litel pris. 1387 TREvisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1V. 143 [They] make it as pou3 pey wolde 
nou3t perof, to have pe bettre chepe. «@ 1400 Octonian 820 
To no man schuld hyt be sold Half swych a chepe. 
¢ 1460 Towneley Alyst. 102 Men say ‘lyght chepe Letherly 
for-yeldys’. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxvii. 205 They 
toke the kynges prises for hir peny worthes at good chepe. 
1530 Pacser. Introd. 49 Jfarché, a bargenora marketstede 
or cheepe, as good cheepe, Jon marchie. 

b. Nigeard cheap: close thrift, economy, nig- 
gardliness. 

1463 aston Lett. 478 II. 139 Summe sey pat ze kepe hym 
at home for negard chepe, and wyll no thing ware upon hym. 

6. State of the market, qualified from the buycr’s 
point of vicw as good, dear, ctce. Good cheap: a 
state of the markct good for the purchaser; low 
prices, abundance of commodities, plenty, cheap- 
ness. So dear cheap: a dear market, high priccs, 
dearth, scarcity. 

¢ 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 341 Tho god 3er was ajein i- 
come, and god chep of corn. ¢ 1449 Pecock Refpr.1. xviii. 
108 In a 3eer of derth and ina 3eer of greet cheep. 1481 
Caxton Myrr. 1. viii. 147 Wher is plente and good chepe 
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in one yere, In another yere it is had in grete chierte. 1481-3 
— Bk. for Travellers in Promp. Parv. 72 He byeth in tyme 
& at hour, so that he hath not of the dere chepe [dz chier 
marchiet). 1§54-9 in Songs & Ball. Ph. & Mary (1860) 12 
Dear cheape of vittels withe the thowe hast brought. 1574 
HELLowes tr. Guewara’s Ep, (1577) 223 Meruell of the good 
cheape that was in those dayes, and of the deartb that is 
nowe of victualles. 

b. ¢ransf. Plenty, abundance. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 1897 The Englishmen. .slew of them so 
great cheaps, That there lay much folk on heaps. 
Caxton Faytes of A. ww. xi. 261 It is but by wordes wherof 
is gode chep ynoughe. 

7. Hence, cheap alone: Abundance of commo- 
dities, plenty, cheapness; opposed to dearth. 

1384 Cuaucer H. Kame 1974 Of chepe, of derthe, and of 
ruyne. @1400 Cov. AZyst. 148, I xal not spare for schep 
nor derthe. ¢1570 THynne Pride & Low. (1841) 6 Concern- 
ing dearth or cheape, goodness or harme. 1573 Tusser 
Husb, (1878) 111 Slack neuer thy weeding, for dearth nor 
for cheape. 

8. quasi-adj. Good cheap was used for: That is 
a good bargain, that can be purchased on advan- 
tageous terms; low-priced, cheap. Compared 
better cheap, best cheap. So (rarely) great cheap. 

(It is not clear whether the notion was ‘at a good market’, 
or ‘as a good bargain’.) 

¢ 1375 Cato Major 1. xxix. in Axglia VII, Pat is good chep 
may beo dere, And deore good chep also, ¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. 
xxii. 233 Clothes of Gold and of Sylk ben gretter chep 
there a gret del, than ben clothes of Wolle. 1494 FaByaNn 
vil. 343 Vytayll. .was better chepe in London, than in many 
shyrys. @1529 SKELTON A/an. Margery Mylk & A.25 Vhe 
best chepe flessh that euyr I bought. 1573 Tusser Hzsé. 
(1878) 104 Count best, the best-cheap, wheresoever ye dwell. 
1574 Hyit Conject. Weather ii, Vittayles shall be reason- 
able good cheape. 1611 Bise 2 Esdr, xvi. 2t Behold, victuals 
shall be so good cheape vpon earth. 1663 GeRBIER Counsel 
63 Nor is that which is best cheap, alwayes the best profit. 
1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece 1.25 Here is very good Bread 
and Wine, and good cheap I believe. 1736 Bai.ey, s. v. Best, 
Best is Best-cheap. 

b. fransf. and fig. That costs little (trouble, 
etc.), easily obtained; plentiful, abundant; of 
small value, ‘ cheap’. 

[1340 Ayerd. 256 Ac ulatours and lye3eres byep to grat 
cheap ine hare cort.] 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel. 
(1546) Because that vertue is so deere in thee, and makst 
folye so great cheape. 1557 Wyatt in Jottel?’s Afisc. (Arb.) 
83 Faire wordes. .be good chepe, they cost right nought. 16zo0 
SHELTON Quix. III. xxxvi. 258 Nothing. .is better cheap.. 
than Compliment. 1637 RutHERForD Let?z. civ. (1862) I. 264 
It cost me nothing, it is good-cheap love [i.e. Christ’s}]. 1647 
Sanperson Sevm. II. 200 They wish us well, and pity our 
case (good words are good cheap), but do little or nothing 
for us. 1656 Jeanes udu. Christ 315 That advice, which 
delivered by a common man, is good cheape, yet comming 
from a counseller, serjeant, judge, are of great value. 

9. quasi-adv. Good cheap was also used (cf. ¢o 
or at good cheap in 5) for: On advantageous 
terms, at a low cost, cheaply. (Compared as in 8.) 

1420 1V7ll & Inv. N. Counties (1835) 631 wille pat my 
brothere William haue pe landes & rentys bettir chepe 
pen any othir man. 1428 £. E. Wills (1882) 82. 1467 
Mann. & Househ. Exp. 395 My mastyr schal have it as 
good chepe as any othere mane. 1528 TinDALE Wicked 
Mammon Wks. I. 122 To buy as good cheap as he can, and 
to sell as dear as he can. 1538 Aberdeen Keg. V.16 (Jam.) 
Settis it bettir chaip to ony wyis. 1570 Ascuam Scholem. 
(Arb.) 125 As a man, that would feede vpon Acornes, whan 
he may eate, as good cheape, the finest wheat bread. 1606 
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Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 21 No Tradesman should sell his | 


ware too good cheape. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 47 The 
people will take him for their Minister that will do it best 
cheap. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xi. § 8. 324 Like sick men, 
who desire to die good-cheap. 

b. transf. and fig. On good terms, with little 
effort ; cheaply, easily. 

1567-9 JewEL Def Afol. (1611) 461 Ye might as good 
cheape, and as well haue wished, that all the whole people 
.-would learne to speake Greke. 1583 GoLpinc Calvin on 
Deut. c\xviii. 1040 [They] thinke thereby to scape the better 
cheape before God. 1653 Hotcrort Procoprus u. 39 Hoping 
..to take them all Prisoners good cheap. 1665 SPENCER 
Prophecies 108 We may ever have Prophecies from these 
persons very good cheap. 1692 R. L’EstrancEe Josephus’ 
Antig. xvu. xii. The Romans..came off better Cheap. 

10. Comb. cheap-house, a house of merchandise. 
(Cf. OE. céapstow market-place. | 

1606 Hieron 7ruths Purch, Wks. I. 46 This sinne of not 
caring to frequent Gods cheap-house, which is His church. 

Cheap (t{7p), z. and adv. Also 6 chepe, 6-7 
cheape. {A comparatively recent shortening of 
‘good cheap’, in its adjectival and adverbial uses ; 
see prec., senses 8 and g; not found before 16th c.] 

A. adj. 1, That may be bought at small cost ; 
bearing a relatively low price; inexpensive. Op- 
posed to dear. 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. 1v. xix, Of meate and drynke 
there was great plenty, Nothynge I wanted, were it chepe 
or dere. 1634 Sin T. Herserr 7vav. 24 In these Ilands, 
fruit is cheape and delicate. 1776 Apam Smitn HV, N. I. 
1.1.8 The silks of France are better and cheaper than those 
of England. 1831 Slackw, Afag. Feb. 416/2 On the top of 
the ‘cheapand nasty’, did you never pass through Birming- 
ham? 1832 in C. M. Wakefield Life 7. Attwood xiv. (1885) 
231 (List of the banners. .in the procession into Birmingham, 
May 28, 1832) Cheap Government, Cheap Religion, and 
Cheap Bread. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Compensation Wks. 
1884 I. 49 Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour. 

b. ¢ransf. (Applied to the price itself, the place 
where a commodity is sold, etc.) 
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1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum... i. (R.) He sells his 
reputation, at cheape market. 1656 H. Pritiprs Purch. 
Patt, (1676) 4 The price of money falls cheaper, and the 
price of Land riseth dearer. 1721 BerKELEY Prev. Ruin 
Gt. Brit. Wks. III. 200 Manufactures. .set on foot in cheap 
parts of the country. 1785 Burns Scotch Drink xiii, The 
cheapest lawyer's fee. 1838 Jlurray’s Hand-bk. N. Germ. 
479 Heidelberg is a very cheap place of residence. 1878 B. 
Price Pol. Econ. ix, To buy in the cheapest market. Mod. 
Patronizing cheap shops. Heis nota cheap tailor. 

2. Bearing a low price in proportion to its in- 
trinsic value ; of good value in proportion to its 
price ; well worth the price. 

x611 DEKKER Roaring Girl 1. i, Wks. 1873 III. 141 Good 
things are most cheape, when th’ are most deere. a@ 1632 
G. Hersert Yacula Prudentum (1836) 141 Ill ware is never 
cheap. 174§ De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. xxxviii. (1841) 109 
Our manufactures may be cbeap, though high-priced, if the 
substance be rich. J/ézd. xxxvii. roo Goods may be low. 
priced and not cheap. 1855 MacauLay Hist. Eng. 1V. 122 
The services of a Secretary of State ..well qualified for his 
post would have been cheap at five thousand. 

3. fig. Costing little labour, trouble, effort, etc. ; 
easily obtained. 

1603 SHaxs. AZeas. for M. 11. iv. 105 Twer the cheaper 
way. Better it were a brother dide at once, Then that a 
sister, by redeeming him, Should die for euer. 1633 G. 
HeErsert Tenple, Church Porch x, The cheap swearer 
through his open sluce Lets his soul runne for nought. Jdzd. 
xii, The cheapest sinnes most dearly punisht are; Because 
to shun them also is so cheap. 1660 77tal Regic. 20 He 
thinks it as cheap to defie the Court, as Submit to it. 1788 
Gipson Decl. & F. xxvi. (1875) 435/2 The courage of a soldier 
is found to be the cheapest and most common quality of 
human nature. 1885 Runciman Skippers & Sh. 10 My 
kisses ain’t cheap. 

4. Involving little trouble and hence of little 


worth; worthless, paltry. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. [rel. (1633) 63 Take it gentle reader 
as cheapeas you finde it. @ 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath, 
22 The cheap laugbter of all illiterate men. 1738 JoHNSON 
London 36 Tbe cheap reward of empty praise. 1872 F. 
Hatt Fadse Philology 88 note, His cheap Latin has about the 
same..relevance, etc. 1884 Eart Grey in r19¢h Cext. 
Mar. 513 Towin a cheap popularity with a large class ot 
electors ; 

5. Accounted of small value, made little of, lightly 
esteemed; esf. brought into contempt through 
being made too familiar. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hex. JV, i. ii. 41 Had I so lauish of my 
presence beene .. So stale and cheape to vulgar Company. 
a@ 1626 Bacon (J.) He that is too much in any thing, so that 
he giveth another occasion of society, maketh himself cheap. 
1668-9 Perys Diary 15 Jan., Making the king cheap and 
ridiculous. 31770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) 1.179/1 Peri- 
cles .. took care not to make his person cheap among the 
people. 1799 in W. Jay Mem. C. Winter (1843) 70, I would . 
not make my company cheap. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Friend- 
shi? Wks. (Bohn) I. 90 Leagues of friendship with cheap 
persons, where no friendship can be. 1850 Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
Uncle Tom ix. 73, 1 shall feel rather cheap there, after all 
that’s been said and done. 


b. Zo hold cheap: to hold of small account, 
think little of, despise. 
1sgo SHAKS. Com. Err. ut. i. 21, I hold your dainties 
cbeap, sir, and your welcom deer. 1777 PriestLEey Disc. 
Philos. Necess. 171 The works of tbe three Scotch writers, 
whicb you and I hold so cbeap. 1879 Froupe Cesar xi. 
123 Possibly he [Cicero] beld the Senate’s intellect cheap, 
6. Phr. Dirt cheap: as cheap as dirt, exceedingly 
cheap (collog.). So the earlier Dog cheap (collog.). 
To be cheap of a thing (.Sc.) : not to be over-paid in 
respect of, to get less than one’s deserts (in the 


way of retribution , etc.). So fo be cheap served. 

1577 HoLinsHeD Chron., Descr. Irel. iii, They afourded 
their wares so doggecheape, that, etc. 1786 Wotcorr (P. 
Pindar) Favew. Odes to R, A. xi, And though what’s vul- 
garly baptiz’d a rep, Shall in a hundred pounds be deem’d 
dog-cheap. 1818 Scotr H77#. AZid?. xxxviil, [Cumbrian log.) 
She should hae been boorned aloive, an’ cheap o’t. 1818 — 
Br. Lamm. xii, ‘1f he loses by us a’thegither, he is e’en 
cheap o’t.’? 1838 Dickens O. Twzst xxxvii, 1 sold myself, 
said Mr. Bumble .. I went very reasonable. Cheap, dirt 
cheap! 1845 Witehall 271 Excommunication and public 
penance and cheap of it. 1860 Reape Cloister & H. xix, 
Oh, let that pass: he is cheap served. 

B. adverbially. At a low price, at small ex- 
pense, cheaply ; with little trouble, easily, 

1568 Grarron Chron. II. 355 If the Englishemen brenne 
our houses, we care little therefore, for we may soone make 
them againe cheape inough. 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier 
D iij a, They care not..so they buy it cheape. c1600 SHaks. 
Sonn.cx, Sold cheape what is most deare. 1653 H. CoGan 
tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. § 1. 8: We got not this victorie so 
cheap, but that it cost seventeen mens lives, 1663 GERBIER 
Counsel 69 This work hath been done cheaper. 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. (R.) Poor people, who work cheap and live meanly 
on a little rice. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek iil. 59 
You shall have them cheap. 1848 Mitt Pod. Econ. 11. xxv. 
§ 3 To sell cheaper in the foreign market. 

b. Naut. (See quot.) ? Ods. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Cable, Sometimes they 
say, Pay cheap the Cable, i.e, put or hand it out apace. 

C. substantively in the colloquial phrase Ox the 
cheap: on the cheap scale, cheaply. 

1888 Daily News 10 Dec. 5/2 The processes cannot be 
both rapid and good. As a consequence the prices cannot 
be low; you cannot do it ‘on the cheap.’ M€od. collog. ‘To 
do his philanthropy on the cheap. 

D. Comb. Cheap Jack or Cheap John, a 
travelling hawker who offers bargains, usually 
putting up his wares at an arbitrary price and then 
cheapening them gradually ; cheap trip, a public 
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excursion (by rail, steamer, etc.) at a specially re- 
duced fare: see Tr1P; cheap-tripper (co//oq.), one 
who makes a cheap trip. 

1826-7 in Hone Every-day Bk, V1. 1310 Which Cheap John 
is offering for next to nothing. 1872 Gro. Enior Middlem. 
vi. (D.) Making a sort of political Cheap Jack of himself. 
1875 Chamb. Frni. cxxxu. 66 A Cheap: John is retailing his 
rude witticisms. .to induce people to purchase his Sheffield 
cutlery. 1858 J. Raine Asem. F. Hodgson iI. 274 note, 
Mobs of cheap-trippers. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoll. 1. 116 
The irruption of the cheap trippers. ‘ 

+Cheap, v. O¢s. Forms: 1 céapian, 2-3 
cheap-en, (3 chepin, chapi’, 3-4 chepen, 4-6 
chepe, (5 chepyn\, 5-6 cheape, 6-7 cheap. 
[A common Tcut. vb.: OE. eéapian, -ode to bar- 
gain, trade, chaffer, buy =OS. cépén (LG. hépen), 
OHUG. choufon, MUG. koufen to bargain, trade, 
buy and sell, buy, mod.G. 4aufcr to buy, ON. 
kaupa to bargain, barter, buy (Sw. 4épa, Da. 
kyobe to buy), Goth. Zaupdn to traffic, tradc, buy 
and sell :—OTeut. *haupijan, f. *kaupo-, OE. céap, 
Cueap sb, Beside this was another vb. *Aazpjan 
(not in Goth.), OLG. cépian (LG. képen, MDu. 
cépen, Du. koopen to buy), OHG. chouffen (MUG. 
kaufen), OE. clepan, clpan, cypan, -te, to sell; this 
does not appear to have come down into ME, 
For the derivation, see CnEAp sé. This verb has 
now been supersedcd by CHEAPEN. J 

1. orig. (¢ntr.) To barter, buy and sell; to trade, 
deal, bargain. 

c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxi. 12 Da se Hzlend into pam 
temple eode, he adraf ut ealle pa pe ceapodun [¢ 1160 
Hatton G. cheapeden innan bam temple]. — Luke xix. a 
Ceapiab 060 pxt ic cume. ¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Cheapia 
oddact Ic cCume, 

2. trans. To buy. (Ger. kaufen.) 

*cgso Lindisf. Gosp, Johniv.8 patte mettoceapadon[Rushw., 
bohton, Ags. G. mete bicgan). a@t100e Cadmon's Crist 
1096 \Gr.) He lifes ceapode moncynne. ¢1325 Pol. Songs 
159 Such chaffare y chepe at the chapitre. c 1386 Cnaucer 
Wyf's Prol. 268 Sche wol on him lepe, Til that sche fynde 
som mun hire to chepe. 

3. ¢rans. To bargain for, bid for, offer to buy, 
offer a price for, ask the pricc of, ‘ price’. 

a1225 Aucr. R, 290 Hwon he uor so liht wurd.. cheaped 
pine soule. 1377 Lana. 7. P/. B. xi, 380 Who so cheped 
my chaffare chiden I wolde, But he profred to paye a peny 
or twayne More pan it was worth. 1476 Pluspton Corr. 37 
As for your cope, I have cheaped diverse, and under a 
hundred shillings Icanby non. 1530 Patsor. 482, I cheape, 
I demaunde the price of a thyng that I wolde bye, Fe mar- 
chande. 1592 GREENE Art Conny-catch. 25 A Flax-wife 
that wanted coles., cheped, bargaind and bought them. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. air in. iv, Why..stand heere .. 
cheaping of Dogges, Birds, and Babies? 

b. absol, or tntr. 

€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 1271, & al pe wele of be worlde 
were in my honde, & I schulde chepen & chose. 1598 
Munpay & Cuettie Downfall Earl Huntingdon in Hazl. 
Dodsley V 11. 161 Come, cheap for love, or buy for money. 
1600 Heywoop 1 £dw./V, 1. tii. Wks. 1874 1.65 You come 
to cheape, and not to buy. 

4. trans. To treat or bargain in order to sell, to 
offer for sale; also (with inf.) to offer fo se//. 

a1z25 Fuliana 63 Pu.. lettest an of pe tweolue pat tu 
hefdest icoren chapi [v. 7. chepin} pe & sullen. a 1225 Ancr. 
R. 206 Pes deofles best, pet he let to chepinge .. & cheaped 
hit fortosullen. /ézd. 418 Ancre pet is cheapild, heo cheaped 
hire soule be chepmon of helle. c1275 Passion our Lord 
115 in O. £. Misc. 40 He com to be Gywes .. And chepte 
heom to sullen vre helare. a 1300 Cursor A/. 14723 Mani 
chapmen..Serekin marchandis chepand. a1400 Octouian 
1909 Four outlawes .. chepede me that chyld to sale, For 
syxty florencys, 1 580 [see CnEAPING 1}. 

To fix the price of, set a price on, value. 

1460 CapGRAve Chron, 180 A grete ordinauns to chepe 
vitaile, 1483 Cath, Angl. 62 To chepe, taxare. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 208 To cheape, licitart, appreciare. 

Cheap, var. of CHEEP v., to squeak. 

+ Chea‘pable, 2. Obs.-° Valuable. 

1570 Levins Manip, 2 Cheapable, estimahilis. 

Cheapen (t{rp'n), v. [f. Cueap a. + -EN, or 
modification of CHEAP v., by the suffix -ev.] 

1, ¢rans. To bargain for, ask the price of, bid 
for, offer a price for; = CHEAP uv. 3. Also fig. 
arch. or dial. 

1574 Hettowes tr. Gucuara’s Ep, 1577) 129 A Colte..the 
which he cheapened, bought, and brake. 1608 Suaks. Per. 
ly. vi. 10 She would make a puritan of the devil, if he should 
cheapen a kiss of her. 1727 Swirt City Shower Wks. 1755 
III. 1. 39 To shops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 1766 Wi.keEs 
Corr, (1805) III. 173, | cheapeneda pig. .and was asked only 
eighteen sols. 3851 D. Jerrotp St. Giles v. 48 As though 
he was cheapening Pippins at an apple-stall, 

b. adso/. To bargain, chafter. 

1620 Quartes Pentad. (1717) 66 A great Exchange of ware, 
Wherein all sorts, and sexes, cheapning are. 1883 Standard 
31 Aug. 2/3 To sell and to cheapen in the Market Square. 

$2. trans. (?) To chaffer, haggle about terms 
with (a person), or about (a bargain). Oés. 

1654 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 541 His Enemies.. 
without any cheapening, charg’d him so roundly, that, etc. 
1677 — Art of War 30 In.. Field Engagements. .where we 
Intend not to cheapen an Enemy, but to fall on merrily. 
@ 1679 — Guzman u, I wish, whilst you are cheapening the 
Gargain, that they do not clap it up. 

» frans. To make cheap, lower the price of. 
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1833 [Ir. Martineau Fr, Wines & Pol. viii, 125 This.. 


lessens the cost of production, and ., would cheapen our | 


corn. 1848 Mitt Pol. /con. 1. 113 Cheapening production, 
1885 J, Payn Valk of Town U1. 240 His melancholy, per- 
haps, night have been put on with a view of cheapening 
the terms,.with his employers. 

b. fg. To lower in cstimation, cause to be thought 
little of, bring into contempt, vilify. 

1654 WuutLock Zootomia 426 Meannesse of Lirth, or 
slender Havings, cheapen the richest Abilities. 1668 Drypen 
Tyr. Love «1.1, I find my proferd love has cheapend me. 
1742 Younc Nt. 7h, 1v. 65 Who cheapens life, abates the 
Fear of Death. 1879 Ouipa C. Castlemaine 2 She was too 
proud to cheapen herself with coquetry. 

4. intr. To become cheap (/¢. and /ig.). 

1805 Ann. Rev. IL. 308 Corn cheapens in the Baltic when 
it becomes dear in the Mediterranean. 1886 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Jan. 49 The calin and quiet delights of home 
circles never cheapen. 

lence Cheapening vé/. 56. and Afi. a. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, § Lpigr. (1867) 110 Cheepenyng 
of a face of furre. 1656 DuGarp Gate Lat, Uni. § 798. 249 
Contented with the moderate gain of the cheapening parties. 
1773 Brypone Sicily (L.) It is only after a long serics of 
ebexpenines that a purchase can be effected. 1863 Fawcett 
Pol. Econ. 1. viii. (1876) 86 Labourers are benefited... by the 
cheapening of any article of ordinary consumption. 

Cheapener (t{fp'no1). [f. CHEAPEN + -ER!.] 

+1. One who offers a price; a bidder. Oés. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. Pref. 6 Many wil be comers, 
hearers, cheapners, until they finde that the word growes 
somewhat high rated. 1750 Jonnson Ramédl. No. 75 P 11 
Why should she think her cheapener obliged to purchase? 

2. Oue who makes a thing cheap. 

1846 Moztey /ss. (1878) I. 251 Religion has sternly 
revenged herself on those who inade her ridiculous. .she has 
thrown into the mire her cheapeners. 

+Chea‘per, sb. Ols. Also 6 cheper. [f. 
CHEAP v.+-ER1.} One who bids a price, or in- 
quires the price ; a bidder, a purchaser. 

a%5z9 SKELTON Maner of lVorld Poeins I. 151 So many 
chepers, So fewe biers..Sawe I never. 1539 TAvERNER 
Erasm, Prov, (1545) 67 Bycause the cheaper shulde be the 
more wyllynge to gyue the reasonable & due price. 1553 
GrimatpveE Cicero's Offices i. (1558) 140 [He} had required 
y' y* price of y° ground whereof he was a cheaper [emftor) 
shold once be shewed him, and y’ seller had so done. 

Cheapfare, obs. form of CHAFFER. 

+ Cheapgild. Oés.—° Modernized spelling (in 
dicts.) of OE. céap-gy/d market-price, price of what 
is stolen, given in Spelman, etc. 

1678-96 Puittirs, Cheapgild, a restitution made by the 
Hundred, or County, for any wrong done by one that was 
in plegio, 1721-1800 in Baitey. 

+Chea‘pild. Obs. rare—'. 
-HILD.J] A female trafficker. 

a12a2z5 Ancr. R. 418 Ancre pet is cheapild, heo cheaped 
hire soule pe chepmon of helle. 

+ Chea‘ping, v/. 56. Obs. Forms: 1 céaping, 
-ung, céping, -inc, 3-6 cheping(e, (4 sheping, 
4-5 chepyng(e, chepeing), 6 cheaping, cheep- 
ing. [f. CHEAP v. +-1NG 1.] 

1. Bargaining ; buying and selling, marketing, 
mercantile dealing. 

axo00 Laws A thelstan 1. ? 24 (Bosw.) Dat nan ceaping 
ne sy Sunnan dajum. a 1300 Cursor AM. 15419 To paim 

at pe cheping did. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.va. xx, 
e house..of chepynges [1535 marchandize]. 1580 Baret 
Adv. C 403 A setting out tosale tohim that will offer most; 
a prising ; a cbeaping, éicrtatio. 

oy Market, a market-place. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 16682 Samuel nom Agag..& ladde hine a pan 
cheping. a@ tz25 Avcr. RK. 88 Vrom mulne & from cheping, 
from smide .. me tidinge bringed. 1385 Wryctie Sera. Sel. 
Wks. I. 99 Stondinge ydel in te cheping to be hired. ¢ 1485 
E. E. Misc. (1856) 63 Att churche, at chepyng, or at nale. 
1563-87 Foxe A. §& MM. (1684) I. 460/1 They love. .the prin- 
cipal Chaires in Churches, and greetings in cheeping. 

3. Merchandise, ware, goods. rare. 

c1200 Trin. Coll. [/om. 213 Gif hit chepinge be pe me 
shule meten oder weien. 

4. Comb., as cheaping-booth, -place, -town. Also 
in proper names of English towns, as Chipping 
Barnet, Chipping Norton, Chipping Ongar, etc. 
(Cf. AMfarket Drayton.) 

¢1200 OrMIN 16095 Ne birrp 3uw nohht mi Faderr hus Till 
chepinngbope turrnenn. ¢ 1330 Amis & Amil. 1700 Til 
thaicom toachepeing toun. 138. Wyctir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
317 Sum men clepen it cheping toun. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 211 Julius his ymage in be chepynge place. 

Cheapish (tf pif), 2. Somewhat cheap. 

_ 1872 Howetts Their Wedd. Fourn. 26 Cheapish board- 
ing-houses. 

Cheapitre, obs. form of CilapTer. 

Cheaply (t{7pli), adv. [f. CHEap a. + -1y¥ 2] 

1. At a low price, at a cheap rate, at small cost. 
“it, and fy. 

552 Hutoet Cheapely, wirter. 1605 Snaxs. Macé. v. 
vill. 37 So great a day as this is cheapely bought. 1659 
Gentil. Call. (1696) 81 One may almost as cheaply and easily 
rig out a Ship. 1762-71 i. Watrote WVertue's Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) I, Pret. 3 The antiquary..is more cheaply 
pleased than a common reader. 1868 Rusxin Pet. Econ. 
Art. ii, 87 We ought not to get books too cheaply. 1885 
Proctor JVhést iv. 58 Tbe fourth player's duty is usually 
but to win the trick if he can, and as cheaply as he can, 

2. In low esteem, lightly, slightingly. 

1822 0. Rev. XXVIII. 44 Holding the Protestants thus 
cheaply. 1865 Pusey Ezren. 95 A tendency to hold cheaply 
by Holy Scripture. 1885 Afanch, Exam. 6 Apr. 6/1 St. 


{f. CHEAP 5d. + 


CHEAT. 


Paul.. treating rather cheaply the pretensions of this church 
at Jerusalem, 

Cheapness i [f. Curap a, +-Nxss.] 
(Juality of being cheap ; lowness of pricc or cost ; 
also fig. see CHEAP a.) 

1550 A’oyal Lrocl, in dae Feel. Mem. 1. xxvii. (1721 WI. 
222 In plentiful Sort and Cheapness of Price. 1568 Gratton 
Chron. 1. 234 For lacke of money .. victuall came to such 
reasonable cheapnesse and price. 1678 Wantey Hond. Lit. 
World vi. xxvii. 611/2 Allured with the awe of the 
Rent. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 454 ? 6, I resolved to walk 
it, out of Cheapness. 1745 De Sioe's Hing. Tradesm. (1841) 
Il, xxxviii, 108 Cheapness causes consumption. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 133 Whe cheapness of the material. 

+ Cheapth. Oés. ?nonce-wd. [f.as prec. +-TH.] 
Cheapness. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xc, There hucking cheapth, 
here hearkening dearth. 

Chear-: see Cuar-. 

Cheare, obs. form of Ciaik, CHEER. 

Chearette, chearie, obs. ff. Cuanet, Cuary, 

Chearful, -ly, obs. ff. CurerruL, CHEERLY. 

Chearish, obs. form of CuritisuH. 

Chearm, chearre, obs. ff. CuHarM, Cane, 

Chearupping, /f/. a.: sce CukERUPYING. 

Cheas(e, obs. f. CHEESE; obs. pa. t. CHOOSE v. 

Cheasell, variant of CHESIL, gravel. 

Cheaste, var. of CHest 54.4 Ods. strife. 

Cheast.es: scc Cuess !. 

Cheasuble, obs. form of CHASUBLE. 

Cheat (tft), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 chet, 4-7 chete, 
6-7 cheate, 7 cheit, chate, 6- cheat. [In sense 
1, ME. chet(e, aphetic f. achet, var. of eschet, Es- 
CHEAT. Sense 3 is of doubtful origin ; senses 4-9 
appear to have becn formed immed. from the vb.] 

+1. An Escurat; property which falls to the 
lord of the fee by way of forfeit, fine, or lapse. Ods. 

€1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 193 Pylat gef Tyberea 
To ies, & lyre gud also, As chet. 1377 Lanct. ?. Pi. 
B. iv. 175 Porw 3oure lawe .. Ilese many chetes |C-¢e-r/, 
menye escheytes}. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Chete for the 
lorde, cacducum, confiscarium, fisca, 1628 Coxe On Litt. 
140 a, It is called Marchett, as it were a chete or fine for 
mariage. 1649 Setpen Laws Eng. t. lvi (1739) 101 It is 
nonsense for a Conqueror to entitle himself by a cheat, 
where he had an elder Title by Conquest. 

+ 2. Any product of conquest or robbery ; booty, 
spoil. Os. (With quot. 1592 cf. 3.) 

1566 Aptuncton Afuleins 41 Having lost three of our 
souldiours we are come home with these bape cheates. 
oe Greene Art Conny-catch. m1. 33 A Cunning villaine 
.-had long time haunted this Cittizens house, and gotten 
many a cheat which he carried awaye safely. 1600 Flottaxp 
Livy xxu. xx. 444 The taking off these vessels was not the 
best and goodliest cheate of their victorie. 1610 — Camden's 
Brit. . 144 They suppose, that a cheat or booty is sent 
unto thein from God as his gift. : 

+3. Thieves’ Cant. According to Randall 
Holme, orig. A stolen thing (cf. quot.1592 in 2); but 
as early as Harman's date (1567) used in general 
sense ‘thing, article’, usually preceded by some 
descriptive word. Zhe cheat (=nubbing-cheat, 
topping-cheat, treyning-cheat); the gallows. (Cf. 
the Shakspere passage, 1611.) Ods. 

1567 Harman Cauecat Gij (Peddelars Frenche) A sweling 
chete, a nose, a pratlynge chete, a tounge..a belly chete, an 
apern, a grunting chet, a pyg .. hanging chattes, the gal- 
lowes. 1610 RowLanvs JJartin Mark-all F, Cheates, 
which word is vsed generally for things, as Tip me that 
Cheate, Giue me that thing.. and so freyning cheate is as 
much to say, hanging things, or the Gallous. 1611 Suaxs. 
Wint. Taw. iii. 28 With Dye and drab, I purchas'd this Capari- 
son, and my Reuennew is the silly Cheate. Gallowes, and 
Knocke, are too powerfull on the Highway. 1622 FiretcHer 
Beggar's Bush i. tii, To maund on the pad, and strike all 
the cheats [explained below To beg on the way, to rob all 
thou meets). /did. v. i, #. Surprising a boores ken, for grunt. 
ing cheates? /. Or cackling cheates? 1688 R. Hoime 
Armoury wu. iii. § 68 Cheat, a stollen thing; but the word 
cheat joined to others hath then a variable signification. 
1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crashing-cheats, teeth , so 
1725 New Caut. Dict. 1743 Fievptxc Fou. Wild ww. 1i.(D. 
See what your laziness is come to; to the cheat, for thither 
will you go now, that’s infallible. 1826 Scorr H’oodsfock 
xxxvi, A make to a million, but we trine to the nubbing 
cheat. .to-morrow, s ; 

+4. The action of cheating or defrauding ; decep 
tion, fraud. Ods. 

1641 Mitton Auimadz. (1851) 186 A false Prophet taken 
in the .. most dangerous cheat, the cheat of soules. 1680 
Butrer Rem. (1759) I. 65 For what does vast Wealth bring, 
but cheat. 1690 Lorne thin, Undo a x. § § "Vis plan 
Cheat and Abuse, when I make them [words] stand »ome- 
times for one thing, and sometimes for another. 1696 STAS- 
nore Chr, Pattern (1711) 179 The boasted pleasures of 
sensual. .men are only. .vanity and cheat. . 

b. A fraud, deception, trick, impos.tion. Zy 
puta cheat on: to deceive, impose upon arch.). 

1648 Hikon Bas. 28 Which have no cloak or cheat of Reli- 
gion to impose upon themselves or others. 1650 Fi tire 
PisgaA t. vii. 18 The Gibconites who put a new cheat on the 
Israelites’. 1690 Sc. Pasquits :1368) 29; Those who live by 
cheats and quirks. 1703 MauNpRELL Journ, Jerus. (1732) 
44 Which Cheat we saw them actually impove upon some 
other Travellers. 1762 Hume //ist. Eng 1806 I. Ixvii 81 Ele 
. had been noted for several cheats and even thefts. 1823 
Lame Elza u. x. (1865) 300 For a manto put the cheat upon 
himself. 1850 Mars. Jameson Leg. Mon. Ord. (1863) 211 
He insisted that the institution of the priesthood was a 
cheat. 

20-2 


CHEAT. 


5. Applied to a person. 

“| In the following early instance, the sense is un- 
certain; it may be=CHEATER 4, persons used as 
decoy. 

a1ssg Doman in ALirr. Mag. (1563) Nja, (Ld. Hastings 
says) Shore’s wife was my nyce cheate, The wholye whore, 
atid eke the wyly peate. 

b. One who cheats; a swindler. 

1664 Butter Hud. 1. i. 307 Cheats to play with those 
still arm, Who do not understand the game. 1671 Heap & 
Kirkman (¢2¢/e) The English Rogue Described .. a com- 
plete History of the most Eminent Cheats of both sexes. 
1841-4 Emerson £ss., Compensation Wks.: Bohn) I. 49 The 
cheat, the defaulter, the gambler. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) 403 Corinth. .was a city of extortioners and cheats. 

ce. A deceiver, an impostor. 

1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 80 Own 
yourself and the rest of your sisterhood to be cheats, 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 546 P 1, 1 should think myself a cheat in 
my way, if 1 should translate any thing from another tongue, 
and not acknowledge it. 1855 Tennyson A/azd 1. vi. v, If 
she were not a cheat, If Maud were all that she seem’d. 

+d. attrib. (Obs. rare.) 

1583 StanyHuursT “Axveid Ded. (Arb.) 3 As for.. Horace, 
luuenal, Persius, and thee rablement of such cheate Poétes. 

+ 6. Dice or ? false dice. Oés. 

1532 Use of Dice Play Biv, Callinge them selues Chetors, 
and the dice Chetes [ Arizted Cheters], borowing the terme 
from among our lawers, with whom all such casuals as fall 
vnto the Lord at the holding of his lets, as waifs, straies & 
such like bee called Chetes, /é7d. C iij, Haue in a rediness 
to be foisted in when time shalbe, your fine Chetes of all 
sorts. /b7d. C vj, I shall Iend you a payre of the same sise 
that his chetes be. c1sg90 Greene A/zhil Mumchance 12 
Haue in readines to be foysted in when time shall require 
your fine Cheates, and be sure you haue Bard sincke 
Dewces and Flat sincke Dewces. 

+ 7. (See quots.) Oés. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury m1. 96/1 A..kind of Waistcoats 
are called Chates, because they are to be seen rich and 
gaudy before, when all the back part is no such thing. 
Lbid. i. 258/1 Such Gallants wear not Cheats or half Sleeves, 
but. .their Wastcoats are the same clear throughout. 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cheats,..also Wristbands or sham 
Sleeves worn for true, or whole ones, 

8. A game at cards, the point of which is to 
cheat without detection, and to detect cheating in 
others, failure in either attempt involving a forfeit. 

9. A name given locally to certain grasses ‘ from 
resemblance to the grain among which they grow’. 

Britten & Holland name Darnel (Lodiusz temulentunz\, 
Corn Brome (Bromus secalinus), and ‘ Wild Oats’. 

+Cheat, 5.2 Ovs. Forms: 5 chiete, 5-6 
chet, chete, 6 chett, 6-7 cheate, cheat, (8-9 
ffist. cheat, chete). [Derivation uncertain. Not 
in actual use since 17th c.] 

Wheaten bread of the second quality, made of 
flour more coarsely sifted than that used for Man- 
CHET, the finest quality. Comb. cheat-bread, -loaf. 

c1450 Bk. Curtasye 1. 452 Manchet and chet bred he 
shalle take. 1461-83 Housez. Ord.69 To make continually 
of every busshell halfe chiete halfe rounde..xxvij Ioves. 
1526 /é:d. 163 One chet lIoafe, one manchet, one gallon of 
ale. 1570 T. Witson tr. Demosthenes’ Olynth. Ep. Ded., 
Lyke to them that eating fine Manchet, are angry with 
others that feede on Cheate breade. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach’s Husb. vu. (1586) 26 b, The second called Siligo they 
used in their fynest Cheate. 1577 Harrison Eugland 
11, Vi. (1877) 1.154 The second [kind of bread] is the cheat or 
wheaton bread, so named bicause the coloure therof re- 
sembleth the graie or yellowish wheat. 1616 CHAPMAN 
Batrachom. 3 Their purest cheat, Thrice boulted, kneaded, 
and subdued in past. 1655 Mouret & Benn. Health's [nt- 
prov. (1746) 339 Our finest Manchet is made without Leaven, 
which maketh Cheat-Bread to be the lighter..and also the 
more wholesome. [1780 Arnot “fist. Ediz, ii. (1816) 45, 41 
kinds of wheaten bread,—the finest called Manchet the 
second cheat or trencher bread. 1861 Our Eng. Home 79.) 

Cheat (tft), v. Also 5 chetyn, 7 cheate. 
[ME. chete, aphetic f. achete (ACHEAT), phonetic 
variant of eschete, ESCHEAT.] 

+1. trans. To escheat, confiscate. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Pary. 73 Chetyn, confiscor, Jisco. 

2. To defraud ; to deprive of by deceit. 

1590 Suaks. Com. Err... iii.79. 1594 — Rich. /1J,1.1. 19 
Cheated of Feature by dissembling Nature. 1616 BuLto- 
KAR, Cheate, to cousin, to deceiue. 1679 Pripeaux Left. 
(1875) 68, I am unwilling a rogue should cheat me of 52. 
18zx Joanna Baituie Set. Leg., Lady G. B. ix. 6 The 
Scaffold of its prey to cheat. 1858 Froupe //is¢t. Eng. 1V. 
xvill. 71 If they were to be cheated of their right. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 328 You are lazy and mean to 
cheat us out of a whole chapter. 

3. To deceive, impose upon, trick. 

1634 Mitton Comus 155 To cheat the eye with blear illu- 
sion. @1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 11. 52 All Fanatics cheat 
theinselves with Words, mistaking them for Things. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Alagic 1. iii. (1840) 78 They would not by any 
means cheat and impose upon them. 1882 SHoRTHOUSE 
¥. Inglesant V1. 386 \.et us cheat ourselves, if it be a cheat, 
with this fancy. 


4. intr. To deal fraudulently, practise deceit. 

1647 Cow.ey Jfistr., Discov. iv, He would cheat for his 
relief, 1732 Berketey 4lciphr, il. § 20 Cleon..could cheat 
atcards. od. Accused of cheating in an examination. 

5. trans. To beguile (weariness, tedium, etc.). 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 406 2 6 No Lay unsung to cheat 
the tedious Way. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. iv, The tuncless 
rhyme With which the warder cheats the time. 1873 BLack 
Pr, Thule xi. 172 Devices by which the ladies.. were wont 
to cheat fatigue. 
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+6. To obtain by cheating. Oés. 

1727 Swiet Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1755 I11.1. 119 Making 
restitution of thousands he has cheated. 1737 Pore Hor. 
mel 1. vi. 93 Something which for your honour they may 
cheat. 

Cheatable (t{7tab’l), a. [f. CHEAT v. + -aBLE.] 
That may be cheated, liable to be cheated. Hence 
Chea'tableness. rare. 

1647 Power of Keys iii. 29 These incautious, cheatable 
men, 1853 G. J. Caytey Las Alforjas 1, 272 Cheatable ex- 
cursionists. 1649 HammMonp Seri, Wks. 1V. 554 An easy 
cheatableness eEneart: 

Cheated (t{rtéd), a7. a. [f. Cagat v.+-ED},] 
Defrauded ; deceived, tricked. 

1709 STEELE Jaéler No. 14 P 4 All the cheated People 
oppose the Man that would open their Eyes. 1812 S. 
Rocers Columbus 1x. 42 Circles of.. light Charm .. the 
cheated sight. 1879 Miss Brappon J’¢xen II]. 247 Vixen 
laughed merrily at the image of that cheated lady. 

Cheatee (t{itz). collog. [f. CHEAT v. + -EE,.] 
One who is cheated. 

1614 Tomxis A lbumazar in Dodsiey (1780) V1. 133 In this 
city No dwellers are but cheaters and cheatees. 1831 Car- 
LYLE Afzse, (1857) 11. 307 Reineke was not only the cheater 
.. but the cheatee. 1872 M. Cotuns Pr, Clarice l.v. 74 
The cheater and the cheatee (to parody law-jargon) are 
equally enjoying themselves. 

Cheater (t{fter). Obs. or arch. Forms: 4 
cheitur, 5 chetowre, 6 chetor, 6-7 cheatour, 
7 cheator, 6- cheater. [ME. chefour, aphetic f. 
achetour, eschetour, ESCHEATOR.] 

+1. The officer appointed to look after the king’s 
escheats ; an escheator. (The 17th c. quots. show 
its passage into the later sense.) Ods. 

€1330 Pol. Songs (1839) 338 At justices, at shirreves, 
cheiturs, and chaunceler. ¢1440 Prop. hey Chetowre, 
confiscator, caducarius, 1651 Jer. Taytor Holy Living, 
Restit. § 13 Cheaters of men’s inheritances, unjust judges, 
etc. 31656 GuRNALL Chr. 7n Arm. 11. 201 As a Cheater may 
pick the purses of innocent people, by showing them some- 
thing like the Kings broad seal, which was his own forgery. 

+b. fig. Obs. 

1588 SHaxs. 77¢. A. v. i. 111, I play’d the Cheater for thy 
Fathers hand. 1598 — Alerry IV. 1. iii, 77, 1 will be 
Cheaters to them both, and they shall bee Exchequers to mee. 
1600 — Son. cli, Then gentle cheater urge not my amisse, 
Least guilty of my faults thy sweet selfe prove. 

+2. A dishonest gamester, a sharper. Oés. 

1532 Dice-Play Biiij, They call theyr worthy arte by a 
newe found name, callinge themselues Chetors. 1591 FLorio 
Sec. Fruztes xii. 169 Milk-maides to daunce, and cheaters to 
the dice. 1637 Wotton Let. Prof. Reg. Div. Cambr., Vhat 
Pack of Reverend Cheaters, among whom Religion was 
shuffled like a pack of Cards, and the Dice were set upon us. 

3. One who cheats or deals fraudulently; a 
deceiver ; a swindler. (A systematic or habitual 
cheater is now called a CHEAT.) 

1607 Dekker A‘wts, Conjur. (1842) 52 Wnthrifts cheaters 
and the rest of their faction.. were borne downe. 1614 [see 
Cueatee). 1663 CowLey Verses & Ess. (1669) 81 It is the 
nature of Ambition to make men Lyars and Cheaters. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgy. 1. 134 Hard Texts are Nuts (I will not call 
then Cheaters. 1815 Scott Guy AJ, iii, It is the resource 
of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 1820 Keats Otho Gt. 
v. v, I was the fool, she was the cheater! 1831-72 [see 
CueaTEE]. 1881 Jerreries Wed Magic 1. vii. 201 What 
a cheater he is. 

+4 Tame cheater: ?a decoy duck or other tamc 
animal used as a decoy. Shaks. plays on other 
senses, and Scott uses it with allusion to Shak- 
spere’s application of it to Pistol. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 /fen. IV, 1. iv. 105 Hee’s no Swaggerer 
(Hostesse) : a tame Cheater, hee: you may stroake him as 
gently, asa Puppie Greyhound. 1625 FLETCHER Fairy Maid 
Jun ww. ii, You..will be drawn into the net by this decoy- 
duck, this tame cheater. 1824 Scott Redgauztlet let. iii, 
Sinking from ruffling bullies into tame cheaters. 

Cheater, obs. form of CHATTER. 

Cheatery (t{ftari). Also 6 chetory, 8-9 Sc. 
Cheatry, cheatrie. [f. CHEAT v. or CHEATER: 
see -ERY.] The practice of cheating ; swindling, 
trickery. 

1532 Dice-Play D vij, Now I vnderstand by what chetory 
it was woon. 1678-1712 FounTAINHALL Dec. Sessions 1.359 
(Jam.) Their cbeatry, falshood, and unfaithfulness to their 
trust. 1823 Gatt Extail xci, Ye Goliath of cheatrie! 
1826 DisraEw Viv. Grey v. iii. 176 If thou only cheat five 
times a-day, and give a tenth of thy cheatery to the poor. 
1867 Stusss Gesta Regis Hen. //, 11. Pref., Much room for 
exaction, cheatery, and litigation. 

attrib, 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxv, Warrants and poind- 
ings and apprizings, and a’ that cheatry craft. 1837 R. 
NicoLt Poems (1843) 150 Maids are witches—we the fools 
They cast their cheatrie glamour on. 

Cheating (t{7 tin), v4/.5d. [f. CHraT v. +-1NG1,] 
The action of the verb CHEAT, + a. Confiscation 
of an eschcat (ods.). b. Fraud, deceit, swindling. 

c1440 Prontp. Parv. 73 Chetynge, coujiscacio, 1532 
Dice-Play By, The first.. ground of Chetinge is..a studdy 
to seme to be, and not to be in deede. @1734 Nortu Sir 
D. North 134 Falsities, such as cheating by Weights or 
Measures. 1845 Potson Law in Excycl. Metrop. 816/1 
Cheating is the obtaining from any one, under false pre- 
tences, any chattels, money or valuable security, with intent 
to cheat or defraud him of the same. 1860 Geo. Exiot 
Ail? on Fi... iii, ‘ But, Bob,’ said Maggie, looking serious, 
‘that’s cheating’. 

Chea‘ting, f//.a. [f. as prec.+-1nc2.] That 
cheats ; fraudulent, swindling. deceitful. 


1532 Dice-Play Diij, Such cheting craftes. 168: GLaN- 


CHECK. 


vitt Sadducisnius uu. Introd. § 19 A vicious cheating 
knave. 1712 ArsuTHNOT John BulZ i. vi, That Old Lewis 
Baboon, it is the cheatingest, contentious Rogue, upon the 
Face of the Earth. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 158 The 
cheating tradesman..shall be deprived of his goods. 


Cheaunce, obs. form of CHANCE. 

Cheavin, obs. form of CxEvin, chub. 

Cheaw, obs. variant of Cuaw, jaw. 

Cheb: see CHEBULE. 

Cheba‘cco. [app. a. Pg. xabeco (pronounced 
Jabe-ko), OSp. xabegue, and so the same word as 
CHEBEC, XEBEC, (Knight, Pract. Dict. Mech. gives 
it under the form chebec.) 


(By Worcester and Webster conjectured to be named 
from Chebacco, old name of Essex in Massachusetts.)] 

Chebacco-boat: A kind of vessel employed in the 
Newfoundland fisheries; called also pinkstern. 

1837 HawtHorneE 77wvice-told T.(1851) 11. vi. 92 Innumer- 
able voyages aboard men-of-war and merchant-men, fishing 
schooners and chebacco boats. 


Chebec, -ck (fibek). Also written shebeck, 
and now usually XEepec. [a. F. chkebec; in OF. 
chabec, Sp. jabeque, OSp. xabegue, -vegue, Pg. 
xabeco, -veco, OPg, enxabegue, It. sciabecco, zam- 
becco, stambecco, mod.Arab. WL shabbak, 
shobbak, Turkish sunbeki (Meninski, 


1680). Ulterior origin uncertain. (Jal shows that 
the vessel was originally a fishing-boat.)] 

A small three-masted vessel, used in the Medi- 
terranean, a XEBEC; it resembles the felucca, but 
is rigged with square besides lateen-sails. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 11. 262 It consists .. of 
twenty-six men of war, thirteen frigates, two packet-hoats, 
eight chebecks. 1773 Brypone Sici/y, Three of their [Turks’} 
chebecks ran into a small harbour .. and carried off six 
merchant-ships. 1806 A, Duncan Wedlson 158 Twelve che- 
becks, each of two 24-pounders. 1858 StmMonDs Dict. Comznz. 
Chebec, a kind of naval craft. 


Cheboll, cheboule: see CHIBOL. 

|| Chebule (kéb7l). Also 7 cheboule, cheb. 
[a. F. chébuele, It. chebuli (Pegolotti has ¢. 1303 che- 
buli mirabolaniz) pronounced kebéilé ; according to 
Thevenot, ¢ 1665, ad. Urdu A@éz/z (‘ les Orientaux 
les appellent Cadéz/y’) of Cabul, it being imported 
thence into India. (Yule.) Florio 1598 has chebudi, 
Cotgr. 1611 chebule.] 

The dried prune-like astringent fruit of Zer- 
minalia Chebula, a tree of Central Asia, etc., 
imported commercially under the name of myro- 
balan. Also attrz6. 

{1ss5 Even Decades W, Ind. i. ww. (Arb.) 151 Afiroba- 
lanes ..which the phisitians caule Eyzbdicos and Chebulos.} 
1599 CHarpman /{un2. Day's Mirth Wks, 1873 1. 60 If there 
be any cheboules in your napkins. 1683 Satmon Doron Med. 


u. 530 Take bark of the yellow Myrobalans and of Chebs. 
1860 Mayne £.xf. Lex. 742/2 The chebule myrobalan, 


Hence Chebu'lic a., of the nature of a chebule. 

1727-52 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s. v. Myrobalan, The third, che- 
bulic myrobalans, the size of a date, of a yellowish brown, 
pointed at the end. 1866 7veas. Bot, 1132/1 The principal 
kinds of Myrobalan are the Chebulic..and the Belleric. 


Chechin, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Checiple, obs. form of CHASUBLE. 

Check (tfek), zz¢. & sé. Forms: 4-6 chek, 
(4 cheke, cheekke, 4-5 chekke, 5 chicke, 
chak), 6-9 checque, 7-9 cheque, (7 cheeque), 
4- check. [ME. chek, chak, aphetie f. *eschek, 
-chak, a. OF. eschec, -eh, -eg, eschac, in ONF. eskec, 
escac, Pr. escac, It. scacco ‘ check’ in chess, med. 
L. scaccus, scachus cf.also the parallel forms Sp. 
jaque, OSP. xaqgue ‘check’, Pg. xague ‘check’ 
and ‘shah’ (of Persia). Adapted form (immed. 
from Arabic) of Pers. yL& shah ‘king’, also the 
‘King’ in chess; in this specific sense the Pers. 
word was taken into Arabic, where arose the phrase 
cole sl shah mat(a, ‘the King is dead’, 
i.e. can make no further move: see CHECKMATE. 
(This has been taken back into Persian in the 
form shah mat gardad=the shah becomes wat.) 
In a MS. written in Sevilla in 1283, sk@h is made 
in OSp. xague (x=sh), and shah mat(a appears 
as xague mate. But the adoption of the words 
in Romanic took place some centuries earlier, the 
common Romanic form taken by si@/ being scac-, 
scace-,as in the med.L., It., Pr., and Fr. forms given 
above. Thence also the MHG. schach, Ger. schach, 
Du. shaak, Icel. skdk, Da. skak, Sw. schack * check’ 
and ‘chess’ (in the latter sense also schach-spiel, 
shaakspel, etc. =check-play). The general meaning 
in Romanic is ‘ check’; for the name of the game 
the plural is used in med.L. sceacct, It. scacch?, Pr. 
escacos, ¥. échecs: see CHESS. 

From its use in chess the word has been widely transferred 
in French and English. In the sense-extension the sb. and 
vb. have acted and reacted on each other, so that it is difficult 
totrace and exhibit the order in which special senses 
arose. 

me int. A call at chess by which notice is given 
to the opponent that a move has been made which 


' 


CHECK. 


exposes his King; one says also Check lo your 
King! and even Check lo your Qucen ! Also fig. 

+ Check-rook: the call of check when at the sane 
time one of the rooks is threatened with capture. 

c131%4 Gay Warw. (A.) p. 426 (Zup.) Ate ches pai sett hem 
to playn.. Purch a chek Fabour seyd, for sop, Sadok in 
hert wex wrop. ¢1369 Cuaucer BA. Duchesse 669 There- 
with Fortune said Checke here, And mate in the mid point 
of the checkere. 1474 Caxton Chesse wv. ii, The kyng.. 
ought to take hede that he stonde not so that a knyght or 
another sayth chek rook: than the kyng loseth the rook. 
1656 Brace Chesse-pl.8 No piece can take him [the king], but 
must only salute him with the word check. 1791 W. ‘layLor 
tr. Lessing’s Nathan. i. (Yauchn. 1868) 41(Saladin & Sittah 
playing chess) Sittah. Y move—-So—Now then—Check ! and 
Check again! 1870 Harpy & Ware A/od. Hoyle (Warne) 45 
When a player gives check, and fails to give notice by crying 
‘Check !’ his adversary need not, unless he think proper, 
place his king out of check, or cover. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp 
R. Elsmere xxxix, ‘Check, certainly’, said Flaxman to 
himself ruefully...‘ not mate, I hope, if one can but find out 
how not to be a fool in future’. 

B. sé. 

1. Chess. The act of threatening the King; the 
position of the King when he is exposed to the 
attack of one of the opponent’s men; if there is no 
escape from check, it is checkmate and the game is 
over. 

1426 AUDELAY Poents (1844) 23 After chec for the roke ware 
sore the mate. 1580 Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tone, Donner 
un eschec, to giue a check. 1592 GREENE Groatsw. Wit 
(1617) 22 Chesse..is a game, sayde she, that the first danger 
is but a checke, the worst, the giuing of a mate. 1614 Saut 
Chess play Yo Rdr., None of the Kings can take a man that 
standeth ona guard, "T'were checke at once if he doe so. 
1656 Beate Chesse-pl. 5 ‘The Knight's .. check, because it 
cannot be covered, the King must either remove out of check, 
or cause him to be taken .. [else] it is Check mate. 1848 
Staunton Chess Pl. Handbk. 20 When the Piece moved 
does not itself give check, but unmasks another which does, 

-it is called a discovered check. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. 
Hoyle (Warne) 42 When your King is attacked by any piece 
he is said to be in check.. you must then put your King out 
of check by. .interposing one of your own men between the 
checking piece and your King, thus ‘covering’ check, as it 
is termed. 

+2. In early use, fg. and ¢ransf., in various 
shades of meaning, referring in some way to the 
‘check’ in chess. Ods. 

a. An attack. 

1325 £. E. Addit. P. B.1238 He watz mayster of his men 
& my3ty him seluen, Pe chef of his cheualrye his chekkes to 
make. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1820 Pey 
handled bobe sore per nekkes, Chynnes. chekes, gef harde 
chekkes. a Trevisa AHigden (Rolls) 11. 231 In sodeyn 

- Teses and c eK [incursionibus). 2a 1400 Morte Arth, 
1986 ffor-thi the kynge chargez hym .. Cheftayne of the 
cheekke, with chevalrous knyghttez. a 1500 Colkelbie Sow 
1. 233(Jam.) And Fergy Flitsy yeid befoir, Chiftane of that 
chef chak. 

b. Zo win or achieve a check: to succeed in 
inflicting a reverse or.defcat on the foe; to win an 
advantage in a contest. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. Knt. 1107, & quat chek so 3e acheue, 
chaunge me per-forne. ?a 1400 AZorte Arth. 1539 We hafe 
eschewede this chekke, thurghe chance of oure Lorde. 
¢ 1400 Rowland & O. Ixxi, A noble cheke here wonn hafe 

ee. @1400-50 Alexander 3098 Was no3t Sexes him-selfe 
i souereynest in erth, And cheued him ofcheualry chekis 
out of nombre. 

ce. An act that gives trouble, or is harmful; an 
evil turn or trick. 

¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 258 Pou has broken it alle, 
& don him many ille chek. 1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. 1. 107 
(Ld. IIchester’s MS.) Pair sire..chastised not his children of 
her euel chekkes. c1400 Beryn 914 When Beryn passid was 
vil yeer, & grewe in more age He wrou3t ful many an evill 
chek. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4042 It was Amalekes That 
hath doon “es so foule chekkes. 

d. Contention; quarrel; strife. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 100 In alle bis ilk chek of 
Roberd & Henry, Bituex pam wex contek. 

+3. A taunting call; a bitter reproach. Obs. 

1515 Barcray £gloges u.(1570) Biv/: Jacke with the bushe 
shall taunt tbee with a chek. 1526 Sketton Maguy/f. 300 
Let se, this checke if ye voide canne. 1549 CovERDALE 
Erasm. Par, Rom. xii. 17 Y{ any man perhappes offende 
you, gyue not checke for checke, ne one wrong for an other. 
1563 Homilies 1. Coming Holy Ghost \. (1859) 458 Counted 
woorthy to suffer rebukes, and checkes for the Name .. of 
Christ Jesus, 1635 R. N. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. \ntrod., 
She loaded her with checks and taunts. 

Obs. 


+4, A reproof, reprimand, rebuke. 
dial, 


1540 Ecyort /sage Gou. (1556) 4 The terrible checke that 
the good maister in the gospell gave to his idell servaunt. 
1600 Hakiuyt Voy. (1810) 111. 551 The Captaine .. had a 
great checke of the gouernour because he had not gone 
forwards. 1660 Pepys Diary 26 Sept., I was very angry, 
and..did give him a very great check for it, and so to bed. 
1679-80 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) 220 His Majesty gave him 
a severe checke. 1751 Smoutetr Per. Pic. xxi, He became 
acquainted with the proctor betimes. But all the checks 
he received were insufficient to moderate his career. 

+b. (without 4/.) Rcproof, censure, rebuke. Ods. 

1581 Lamparve Evren, u. ti. (1588) 113 Yet peradventure 
they shall not excuse our Justice of the Peace from checke 
and blame. 1623 Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 291 III. 153 
The Lord Marquess..hath had in the Spanish Court some 
check of late for forgetting himself so farre, etc. a 1718 
Penn Life in Wks, (1726) I. 48 We. .do intreat that we may 
have some Letter of Check to such Persons. 

5. A sudden arrest given to the career or onward 


exc. 
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CHECK. 


course of anything by some obstruction or opposi- | movement or action, under control. So formerly 


tion; a rebuff, repulse, reverse. 

Quot. 133° is doubtful; cf. 2c. 

[¢ 1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 151 Pe folk. .Per yates 
eee him sperd, & wild not lat him in .. &-for bei did pat 
chek, an oth he suore to gram.] 1515 Scot. Field 470 Then 
betide a chicke, that Cheshire men felden. 1625 Bacon /ss. 
Empire (Arb.) 297 ‘They must haue some Checke or Arrest 
in their Fortunes. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 265 
A basket was sunk. .to a certain depth of water, which gave 
a check to the boat’s motion. 1845 M¢Cuttocu 7'axatron 
11. Vi. (1852) 303 The check which it would give to industry. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 241 The first great check 
that had ever been given to the arms of Lewis. 

b. spec. A slight military reverse or repulse. 

1793 Carr. Bentinck in Ld. Auckland’s Corr, (1862) 111. 
29 Under the supposition that we first take Condé, then carry 
Famars, and meet with no kind of check. 1799 in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) 1V. 94 We have reports of our check in 
Holland, September in, and of our complete victory on 
the 24th. 

ce. A sudden stopping of the breath; a conson- 
ant produced by this means a stopped consonant, 
‘stop’, or ‘mute’, as 4, /, p, £, @, 6. 

1669 Hotper Elem. Speech (J.) The letters have the 
natural Reduction by several checks or stops, or, as they 
are usually called, articulations of the breath or voice. 

dad. Hunting: A stop in the progress of the 
hounds through failure of the scent. 

1781 P. Beckrorp Hunting (1802) 213 When hounds are 
Ee to acheck on a high road, by the fox being headed 

ack, etc. 1875 Wuyte-MeELvitte Aaterfelto xxiii, The 
stag..sped..six miles on end without halt or hindrance, and 
the hounds ran him without a check. 

6. Hawking. A false stoop, whcn a hawk for- 
sakes her proper game, and pursues some baser 


game that crosses her flight. Oés. or /77s?. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. viii, Haukes, best preued, sumtime 
a check can make, Yet for a faute the foule is not forsake. 
@ 1626 Fretcuer Wom. Prize 1. ii, The free haggard will 
make an hundred checks To shew her freedom. a 1641 
Sucktinc (J.) A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; 
and if she be handsome, she is the more subject to go out 
on check, 

b. Base game, such as rooks, crows, doves, etc., 
which induce a hawk to ‘ check ’. 

1575 [Turserv. Falconrie x10 If your hawke go out to 
anye checke and kill a doove or a crow or anye other checke 
and feede upon it. 161g Latuam Falconry (1633)27 Take a 
fit houre at euening when all check be past. 1621 Mark- 
HAM Art of Fowling (1655) 164. 

ce. 70 fly al check: to pursue such game. 
transf. Zo run al check: said of dogs. 

1666 DryDEn Ann. Mirab, \xxxvi, When..Some falcon 
.. the quarry miss‘d, Straight flies at check, and clips it 
down the wind? ¢1700 Gentleman Instr. (1732) 331 Like 
ill-bred Spaniels, they run at Check ona false Scent. 3 

7. A sharp stoppage of motion; an interruption 
in a course, a sudden stoppage or pause. 

1532 Dice-Play x And he agein at eche check in our 
walking caste earnest lokes vpon me. 1606 SHaks. 77. 4 
Cr, 1. ill. 94 Postes like the command’ment of a King, Sans 
checke, to good and bad. 1829 Soutuey /’iler.Compostella 
u, In they came from the yard without check. 

+b. To lake check: to stop short (as if checked), 


‘pull up’; to take offence. Ods. 

1663 Aron-binin. 51 Therefore our Consciences do take 
check at it, being afraid the Lord should upbraid us. 1690 
Dryvrn Dox Sebast. 1.1, Say I should wed her, would not 
my wise subjects Take check, and think it strange? perhaps 
revolt? cx1700 Gentleman Justr. (1732) 465 Debauchees 
will take Check at the Fredom of these Papers. a7te Patmer 
Proverbs 380 One man will be oblig’d to take cheque upon 
a disappointment, and retreat sooner than another. 

+8. A stoppage of wages or a fine for non- 
fulfilment of duties or transgression of rules, in- 
flicted upon servants of the royal household, etc. ; 


the amount stopped. (See CHECK v.9.) Oés. 

1526 Housch. Ord. 230 The defaulkation and check of 
wages of all them which shall be absent. 1577-87 Hotin- 
SHED Chron. III. 892/2 Yeomen of the gard, which before 
hauing twelue pence the daie with checke, were now allowed 
six pence the daie without checke. 1598 O/d Cheque Bk. of 
Chapel Royal \Camd. Soc. 1872) 67 All and every checke 
and checkes. .inflicted upon any Gentleman cr other member 
of the Chappell by the Subdeane for breakinge of any of the 
statutes and orders. .shalbe staied and taken by oure Clearke 
of the Checke.. out of the offenders boord wages..and the 
same monye by checke or checkes soe staied and taken upp, 
the Clearke of oure Checke shall accounte for. 1663 /did. 
82 The check for absence on ordinary weeke dayes shall be 
twelve pence every service. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sé. Gf. 
Brit. .1.(1743)212 The whole band are loattend at the four 
principal Feasts of the year. .under penalty of the cheque. 

9. Kestraint upon action or conduct by a super- 


vising or controlling powcr. 

1579 Gossos Efphem. 61b, When loue commaundes, we 
must receiue the check, He rules, and euery god obayes his 
becke. x160r Househ. Ord, 287 The Clerke of the Kitchen 
. .hath..a checke over all the officers in the same. a@ 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 11.(1704) 326/1 He also keeps 
Checque, by calling all the Workmen twice a day to their 
Labour. 1665 Sir W. Coventry in Pepys (Corresf. Nov. 7.) 
For a neglect of keeping a good checque upon his Purser. 
1768 -74 Tucker £4, Nat. (1852) 11. 320 It is better the child 
should stand in awe of the old man in the cupboard .. than 
he under no check at all. 1860 Mice Repr. Gov, (1865' 47'2 
Its own proper work, that of superintendence and check. 
1874 Morey Compromise (1886) 47 No reasonable man or 
woman., would .. be capable of receiving effective check or 
guidance from beliefs that would have sunk. .to the level of 
doubtful guesses. —_— 

b. Zn check: under restriction of freedom of 


Also 


al one’s check, oul of check. 

1555 Ilarvsriecp Divorce Hen. VI11 (1878) 78 Seeing 
ottr case is out of that checke. And as our case is not 
checked by God‘s law, ete. 1579 Gosson Aphem. 47 To 
confesse their owne weakenes which stand at his checke. 
1586 J. Hooker Gerald, Iist. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 61 1 
Bearing themselnes for gouernors out of checke. 1845 S. 
Austin tr. Ranke‘s [tist. Kef. 1.145 A powerful prince. . 
who could hold the Turks in chase. 1851 GALLENGA tr. 
Mariotti’s Italy 305 Wis task was ..to keep Nuyent in 
check. 1862 StANtey Jew. Ch. (1877) I, vii. 147 The com- 
mon law of the desert found itself kept in check by the 
statute law of Palestine. 

10. Any person or thing that checks, or acts as 
a stop or restraint. 

1647 CharENvon Mist. Reb. 1.(1712 1.55 We [the Earl of 
Manchester} was unhappily too much used ay a Check upon 
the Lord Coventry. 1661 Prrys Viary 27 Oct., He was a 
cheque to their engrossing the whole trade of the Navy- 
office. 1700 Drypex Pref. Fables (Globe) soo A satirical 
poet is the check of the laymenon bad priests. 1765 BLack- 
STONE Compr. 1. 317 These imposts, if too heavy, are a check 
and crampupon trade. 1798 Mautuvs Popul. 11878) 1 OF 
the checks to population. 1885 Law Times 16 May 38/1 
The magistrate may be necessary as a check on the doctor. 

b. Alechanics. (See quots. 

1796 J. Bovs Agric. of Kent (1813) 52 A strong chain. .so 
fixed, as by means of notches (or a pin called a check) to 
let the whole plough out a greater length from the axle. 
1839 R. S. Ropinson Nant. Steam Eng. 37 In the inside 
of the stuffing box a small projecting ring, called a check, 
is cast, on which rests a brass ring, ground exactly to the 
size of the pistor rod, which passes through it steam.-tight. 

ce. Angling. In the reel of a fishing rod, a con- 
tr'vance for marking, by the clicking of a whcel, 
the running out of the line. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 18 The best reels for 
bottom-fishing are the plain reels with a light check. 

d. Afusic. A part of the action of a pianoforte 
fixed at the back part of the key, to catch the 
hainmer and prevent its rctotching the strings. 

1879 in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 341/1 In cotlags pianofortes 
or pianinos that have check actions the check is placed be- 
fore the hammer, and a stud projecting from the butt of the 
hammer comes in contact with the check. 

ll. Control by which accuracy, correctness, 
or agreement of facts and their representation, is 
secured. 

1786 Burke Art. W. Hastings Wks, 1842 11.142 That the 
said Warren Hastings, by uniting the supply and the check 
in the same hands, did .. disobey the company’s specifick 
orders. 1791 Smeaton Edsstone 1. § 101 The foreman on 
shore to take an account of every thing .. under the check 
of the engineer or his deputy when on shore. 

12. Onc employed to chcck or control ; a checker. 
1774 Barcray Dict. Checkh..a person who examines any 
account, 185: MayxHew Lond. Lad. III. 73 (Hoppe) One 
gentleman told me he employed a ‘ladylike,’ and, as he 
believed, trusty woman as a ‘check.’ 

13. A mark made against an item in an account, 
list, &c., to show that tt has been ‘checked’, i.e. 
compared and found correct. 

14. A mcans to cnsure accuracy, correctness, 
security from fraud, etc.: as 

+a. The counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, etc. 

Bg im [see CHEQUE 1]. J 

. A token, usually a memorandum of receipt. 
a ticket, or piece of metal duly stamped or num- 
bered, used for the purpose of identification, or as 
evidence of ownership or title: given, e.g. to the 
owner of luggage on a railway (as in U.S. , or to 
onc who temporarily leaves luggage, cloaks, port- 
able articles,at the cloak-room of a railway-station, 
place of cntertainment, etc., to enable him to iden- 
tify and re-claim the same ; to a person temporarily 
leaving a theatrical performance, or going upon 
the platform of a ratlway, to allow him to pass 
the gate-kecper again without payment; to a pur- 
chaser in a co-operative or other store as his 
voucher for a share in a dividend, etc., etc. 

1812 [see CHECK-TAKER]. 1847 /d/ust. Lond. News 4 Sept. 
146/1 Vhey will deny the receipt of a check, and exact the 
fare again. 1858 J. F. Reprierp Laz Nailw. 11869: II. 37 
Railways have made their checks evidence in regard to the 
delivery of baggage. 1878 Lapy Hersent tr. //abner's 
Ramble 1. iv. 32 As to your luggage, you need not trouble 
your head about it, as you have your ‘check’. 

15. A counter used in gamcs at cards. U.S. 
Ifence (collog.) 70 hand in one's checks: to die. 

1870 Bret Harte Outcasts loker Flat (Hoppe) Beneath 
this tree lies the body of J. O. who .. handed in his checks 
on the 7th December, 1850. 1872 Mark Twain /ane, af 
Home ii. (Hoppe) You see one of the boys has passed in his 
checks. 

+16. Short for CHECK-ROLL, list of servants en- 
tolled. #1 check: enrolled on a check-roll. Oés. 

1603 Drayton Sar, Wars v1. xvi, Nine score in check 
attending in their court, Whom honour‘d Knighthood knits 
in mutual bands. 1611 Spee /fist. Gt. Brit. ix. iti. (1614) 
13 Thou shalt be my Knight, and bee enrolled in my Checke, 
with a Fee answerable to thy worth. ; 

417, As sure as check: cf. cheguer-pay in 
CHEQUER). Oés. 

a 169 Ossorn 0. Eliz. (1673 464 I.et the Proverb As sure 
as Check bayl me from the least suspicion of hyperboly. 


18. Clerk of the Check: the title of officcrs in the 


CHECK. 


royal household, keeping the check-roll and 
having control of the yeomen of the guard and 
other servants, ‘ checking’ the observance of their 
duties, their payment, etc. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. xii, Retourned by the two 
clarkes Comptrollers, the clarkes of the Checque, and clarkes 
marshalles. @ 1561 G.CavenpisH Life of Wolsey in Wordsw. 
Eccl. Biog. 1. 348 Then had he a Clerke of the Checke, as 
well upon his Chaplaines, as of his Yeomen of his Chamber, 
c1570 TuHYNNE Pride & Lowl. cxliv, To setten downe a bill 
of charge, There is no Auditor, ne Clerke of Check Can 
penne it bet then he. 1886 IViitaker’s Alimanack 83 Her 
Majesty’s Body-guard of Yeomen of the Guard .. Clerk of 
the Cheque and Adjutant, Lieut. Col. Francis Baring.. 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms .. Clerk of the Cheque 
and Adjutant, Major Philip L. Tillbrook. 

+ b. Formerly the title of officers of control ap- 
pointed in the royal ports and dockyards (also 
occasionally to land forces). Oés. 

1637 Heywoop &. Sh7p 47 Master Francis Shelton, Clerke 
of the Checke, whose industry and care, in looking to the 
Workmen imployed in this Architecture, hath beene a great 
furtherance to expedite the businesse. 1667 Pepys Diary 
23 July, Comes sudden news..from the Clerk of the Cheque 
at Gravesend, that there were thirty sail of Dutch men-of- 
war coming up into the Hope. 1705 Royal Procl.in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4166/1 The Muster-Books returned from the Clerks 
of the Checque of the said Ports. 1714 /did. No. 5278/8 
Matthew Pennefather, Esq., to be Muster-Master-General, 
and Clerk of the Checque ofall His Majesty’s Forces and 
Garrisons in Ireland. 1814 G. Rose Diaries (1860) II. 514 
The Clerk of the Cheque of the Royal Hospital [Greenwich]. 
1833 Marryat P. Sinzple xli, To request my commission 
to be forwarded to the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 

19. attrib. and Comb. as check-expertment; check- 
bitted, check-free adjs.; check-action (see Io d 
above); tcheek-reel, a reel provided with a 
check to control the quantity of thread wound up ; 
check-winch, a winch on the reel of a fishing-rod 
provided with a check (cf. 10 c). Also CHECK- 
TAKER, etc. (For other comb. see after the vb.) 

1845 W.GroveE Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874)288 
A *check experiment. 1845 CarLyLe Cromwell (1871) 1.50 
A fiery steed but bridled, *check-bitted by innumerable 
straps and considerations. 1598 J. DickENSON Greene in 
Couc. (1878) 162 *Check-free licentiousnesse. 1733 P. Linp- 
say Interest Scot. Pref. 22 To introduce the Practice of 
*Check-reels every where. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 
1. v. ili. 345 The reel should be a large-barrelled *check- 
winch. 

Check (tfek), 54.2 Also 7 checque, cheque. 
[Goes with CHEck zv.2, either as its verbal sb., or 
as short for checker, cheguer.] 

1. Her. and gen. A pattern of cross lines forming 
small squares, as in a chess-board. 

€ 1400 Sowdone Bab, 189 He bare a Chek of goulis clere, 
An Egle of goolde abrode displayed. 1599 THyNNE A xi- 
madv. (1875\ 15 Cheuerons. .Checkes, and suche lyke stande 
upon geometricall proportiones. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 389 The one half plain, the other wrought in cheque. 
1771 FRANKLIN A utobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 73, I cut several or- 


naments and checks for the bills. 1821 Blackw. Afag. VIII.’ | 


617 And Jenny.. Displays a napkin of enormous check. 
1876 Rock Jext. Faér. 3. 

2. A fabric woven or printed with such a pattern. 
Also attrib, as in check kersey; check handker- 
chief, apron ; check pattern, trade, etc. 

1614 W. Peyton Voy. § 2 (1625) in Purchas Péleriszes iw. 
xv, Indicoes of two sorts, Checques the courser. 1748 
Smo tiett Rod. Rand. xxxi, A couple of old check shirts. 
1755 Mrs. Derany A ztobiog. (1861) III. 457 I should be glad 
of 30 yards of check. 1820 Lams Eka, Christ's Hosp., A 
large blue check handkerchief. 1885 AZanch. Exam.5 June 
5/6 Looms for weaving checks and trouserings. 

Check, 54.2 Another spelling of CHEQUE. 

Check, 54.4 Sc. =CHack 56.5, the Wheat-ear. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl. V1\. 547 The check, the linnet, 


and the sparrow. 

Check, sb.5 Var. of Cuick 2, screen. (E. Ind.) 

Check (tfek), vt Forms: 4-6 chek(e, 5 
chekk-yn, (Sc. chak), 5-6 chek, 6-7 checke, 8 
cheque, checque2, ‘Sc. 9 chack), 6- check. [ME. 
chek-en, aphetic f. achek-, *eschek-, a. OF. eschequ- 
ier, eschecgu-er in ONF. eskek-zer) to play chess, 
give check to; also in pa. pple escheguzé, Cotgr. 
eschequé, It. scaccato, med.L. scaccatus chequered, 
f. the sb. eschec, eskek, scacco, CHECK 1, | 

1. Chess. To attack the opponent’s King by plac- 
ing a man so that he could, at his next move, 
take the King if the latter were an ordinary piecc ; 
to give check to, place in check. Cf. CHECK 56.1 1. 

1614 Sau Chessplay To Rdr., But as they [pawnes] march 
who so they finde doe in their colour stande, Such may they 
kill or checke aslope to the right or left hand. 1656 BEALE 
Chess-Play 3 So also doth he [the pawn] check, (that is give 
notice to) the adverse King that he can take him. 1825 
Macauray Adisc. Poems (1860) 390 We check and take, exult 
and fret. 1870 Harpy & Wake Vod. [/oyle (Warne) 42. 

b. fig. 

a 1400 Cov, Alyst. xxx. 306 What? spek I say, thou foulyng, 
evyl mot thou fare! Loke up, the devyl mote the cheke! 
1587 Turserv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 149 And so perhaps she 
might both checke And give the foolea mate. 1589 Pappe 
aw. Hetchet (1844) 9 Such dydoppers must_be taken vp, els 
theile not stick to check the king. 1595 Suaks. Yoh 11. i. 
123. 1649 SELDEN Laws Exg.1. xvi. The Churchmen checked 
them often, but could never give them the mate. 

+2. Tocomc into collision with, strike, hit. Ods. 

1576 Gosson Spec. (Lad. iii. (Arb.) 76 The prime of youth, 
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whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head doth 
checke the loftie skies. 1608 Tournrur Kev. 7rag. 1. ii. 
(1878) 20 And when he rid, his Hatt would check the 
signes. 

++ b. zxtv. To clash, come into hostile contact 
or collision. Const. wth. Obs. 

1535 Goodly Primer Yo Rdr. (1834) 8 Neither is it meet to 
make them [saints] check with our Saviour Christ, much 
less then to make them checkmate. 1612 Bacon Ess, Love 
(Arb.) 446 For if it [Loue] checke once with businesse, 
it troubleth Mens fortunes. 1632 Stow’s Chron. 742 There 
checked with him at the entring thwart the Towne, sixe 
Gallies: but they in short time retired vnder their fortresses. 

II. To stop sharply or suddenly. 

3. To arrest, stop, or retard the onward motion 
or course of (a Person or thing). 

[¢ 1384 Cuaucer H. Fame 2093 When they metten in that 
place, They wer a-cheked bothe two.] 1393 Lanci. P. Pl. 
C. xxi. 287 Barre we be 3ates. Cheke we and cheyne we 
and eche chyne stoppe. 1577 Houinsuep Chron. III]. 156 
The ambitious mind of the man, that even from his youth 
was ever to checke at the highest. 1821 SHELLey Prometh, 
Unb, 1. 126 As one who checks a fiend-drawn charioteer. 
1860 TYNDALL Glace. 1. § 7. 51 Asperities.. which incessantly 
check its [an avalanche’s] descent. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. ii. 6 Few fortresses checked the inarch of [the] armies. 

4. spec. +a. ?To challenge (a sentinel). (Cf. 
check-watch, .v. CHECK-.) Obs. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace vu. 817 To chak the wache Wal- 
lace and x had beyn Rydand about. 

b. Naut. Zo check a bowline: to slacken it and 
belay it again. Zo check a brace: to ease it off 
when found to be too stiffly extended. Zo check a 
cabie: to stopper it, when running out. Check her 
(a ship): stop her way. (Adm. Smyth.) 

1833 Marryart P. Siwfle viii, Check her as she swings. 

e. To pull (a rein). 

c1720 Gay Apparition, And now he checks the rein, and 
halts. — Birth of Squire, O check the foamy bit! nor 
tempt thy fate: Think on the murders of a five barr’d gate. 

+ 5. zxtr. (for refi.) To stop short; to stand az; 
to wince, take offence (a7). Ods. 

1616 Beaum. & Fi. Lit. French Law. ui. iii, A true friend 
should not checke at the hazard of a life. 1625 FLETCHER 
Fair Maid v. i. 49, | tamely beare Wrongs that a slave-born 
Muscovite would check at. 1635 QuarLes £yz26/. (1718) 
Introd. 2 Let not the tender eye check, to see the allusion 
to our blessed Saviour figured in these Types. 1657 JER. 
Tayior Let. in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) 111. 98 That which 
you check at is the immortality of the soul. 1681 CHETHAM 
Angler's Vade-m. xli. § 13 You may feel him check and 
tug at it. 1724 A. Cotuns Gr. Chr. Relig. Pref. 34 No man 
checks or takes offence at customs or ceremonies, he sees 
eyery day. 

b. Hunting. Of dogs: To stop through loss of 
scent, or to make sure of its direction. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1.255 Ah! yet once more They’re 
check’d—hold back with speed—on either Hand They 
flourish round. 1855 Kincs.ey Heroes 1. (1868) 38 At last 
they struck upon the scent of the blood, and they checked 
for a moment to make sure. 

6. Hawking. a. To check at the fist: to refuse 
to come to, recoil from, ‘shy’ a¢ the fist. 

1s2z SKELTON lWWhy not to Courte? 732 Till he cheked at 
the fist. 1557 Zottell’s Misc. (Arb.) 240 The hauke may 
check, that now comes fair to flist. 1618 LatHam 2nd Bk. 
Falconry (1633) 37 She will neuer vnderstand what it is to 
checke at the fist: but .. wil proue a certaine and bold 
commer. 

b. See quot. 1615, 1852; and cf. CHECK sé, 6. 

(Sir Walter Scott’s archaic use appears to be erroneous, 
since one falcon does not ‘check’ at another, and Marmion 
would not figure himself as ‘ base game’ crossing the path of 
nobler quarry.) 

1601 Suaxs. 7zel, N. 1. i. 71 Like the Haggard, checke 
at euery Feather That comes before his eye. 1615 LATHAM 
Fatconry Words of Art expl., Checke, or to kill Checke, is 
when Crows, Rooks, Pies, or other birds comming in the 
view of the Hawke, she forsaketh her naturall flight to flie 
at them. 1808 Scorr AZarm.1. vi, E’en such a falcon on his 
shield .. The golden legend bore aright, Who checks at me, 
to death is dight. 1852 Burton Fadconry Vall. Indus iii. 31 
She ‘checked’ first at one bird, then at the other .. [_/vot- 
note, To ‘check’ is to forsake the quarry, and fly at any 
chance bird that crosses the path]. 

Obs. 


+7. trans. To keep back or off from. 


1597 GREENE Poems (1861) 313 A wreath of boughs To 
check the sun from her brows. 

+ 8. To reject, throw back. Obs. 

1601 HoLtanp Péinzy Il. 404 A spring boiling out of the 
ground with such a force, that it scorneth and checketh any 
thing that is throwne into it. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. 
E. Ind. \. i. 13 Those Easterly Monsoons always bring 
strong Currents with them from the Eastward, which 
check’d him over to the Coast of Magadoxa. 

+9. To stop (a person) from receiving a part of 
his wages, as a fine or penalty; to fine, mulct. Zo 
be checked: to have one’s wages stopped. Oés. 

1526 Housch. Ord. 233 Yo be checkt of three dayes Wages. 
1539 Zézd. in Thynne A azmadz. Introd. (1865) 34 The Clerkes 
Comptrolers .. shall dayly .. default and check the Wages 
of all such as he shall finde to be absent without lycence. 
1618 Chegue Bk. Chapel Royal (1872) 75 For all these 
thinges..he shalbe checked the soume of forty shillinges to 
be staied to his Majestes use out of wages neat growinge 
and due to him. 1705 Royal Procl. in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4166/1 All such Mariners. .shall be Chequed out of Wages 
only from the respective Times they ought to have returned. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢¥. Gt. Brit. u. m1. (1743) 211 If any 
Gentleman: Pensioner in Ordinary fail in his attendance, he 
shall be chequed with the loss of three days’ wages. 1803 
Naval Chron. XV. 61 If they do not attend their musters, 
they are checked of their pay. 


CHECK. 


III. To taunt, etc. 

+10. To reproach, taunt, revile. Obs. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 12 Neyther yet vp- 
brayde ne checke hym. 1526 TinpaLe A/ark xv. 32 And 
they that were crucified with him, checked him also [so 1539 
CRANMER, 1557 Gezeva]. 1530 PatscrR. 482/2. 1557 N. TI. 
(Geneva) Yohx ix. 28 Then checked they hym, and sayd, 
Be thou his disciple: we be Moses disciples. 1590 WEBBE 
Trav, (1868) 32 With these speeches they did check me, and 
I said, etc. .. wherefore they did greatly reuile me. 1592 
Wyr ey Arwmiorie 49. 

ll. To rebuke, reprove, reprimand. arch. or dial. 

15314 Barcray Cyt. & Uplandyshut. (1847) Introd. 56 Still 
muste thou stande, or els shalt thou bechekt. 1556 Rosin- 
son tr. AJore’s Utop. (Arb.) 38 Land-lordes by the wai 
checked for Rent-raisyng. 1581 Savite Tacitus’ J/ist. 1. 
xl x59) 77 He checked the Generals for their slacknesse. 
16g2 Luttretyt brief Rel. (1857) 11, 346 His majestie yes- 
terday checkt a young lord for swearing within his hearing. 
1750 Jounson Rawzbl. No. 75 P15 The parson made no diffi- 
culty to check me when I was pert. 1814 Worpsw. Lxcurs. 
lv. 427 The little flower her vanity shall check. 1879 Geo. 
E1iot Theo. Such xii, Young enough to be checked for 
speech on subjects which they had spoken mistakenly about 
when he was in his cradle. ‘ 

+12. intr. Zo check at: to aim reproof or cen- 
sure at ; to animadvert severely upon. Oés. 

1642 View of Print. Bk. 4 How he checks at the King for 
using the word [Grace]. 1652 Gaute Magastrom. 373 
Tiberius hereupon sent letters to the Senate, severely check- 
ing at Caninius. 

IV. To restrain, control, 

13. (jg. from 3.) To stop (action, growth, ex- 
hibition of feeling, and the like); to stay the 
course of; to repress, restrain. 

1581 Mu casTER Positions xxviii. (1887) 108 The execution 
being checkt with a number of accidentarie occurrences, 
which art cannot comprehend. 1591 Suaxs. 720 Gent. 1. 
iv. 213 If 1 can checke my erring loue, I will, If not, to 
compasse her Ile vse my skill. ¢ 1600 — Sou. xv, Men as 
plants increase, Cheared and checkt euen by the selfe-same 
skie. 1667 Mitton /. Z. vi. 853 Half his strength he 
put not forth, but check’d His Thunder in mid Volie. 1721 
DE For Men. Cavalier (1840) 178 His fury was checked. 
1796 JANE AusTEN Pride & Prej.x. 43 Shecould perceive that 
he was rather offended, and therefore checked her laugh. 
1799 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 111. 313 The scurvy can- 
not be checked. 1862 Rusuin Unto this Last 157 The mul- 
tiplication of animals is checked only by want of food, and 
by the hostility of races. 1882 Pesopy Ang. Fourinalisni xx. 
149 Mr. Baldwin checked the enthusiasm of his visitors. 

refi. 1833 Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike x. 109 He.. 
was about to cover his face with his hands, but checked 
himself. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tow: iii, She would have 
spoken to tell her husband her fears, but checked herself, 

14. To hold in check or restraint; to curb, con- 
trol; to act as a check on. 

1630 Prynne Axnti-Armin. 138 Checke..the peruersnesse 
of mens wills. 1639 Futter Holy War un. xxv. (1840) 164 
To check this fort, the Christians built a tower on ships. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Déscip. 11. (1851) 52 Have they not been 
bold of late to check the Common Law? 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus. xiv. 241 These Arts.. have a natural Ten- 
dency towards Corruption, unless checked and chastised by 
wholesome Institutions. 1856 Emerson £xg. Traits xviil. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 In England, the strong classes check 
the weaker. 1877 Moztey Univ. Seri. viii. 172 Cases in 
which one train of physical consequences is checked by 
the operation of another. 

b. To rein. Joet. 

1593 Suaxs. 3 //ex. V7, 11. vi. 12 O Phoebus ! hadst thou 
neuer giuen consent, That Phaeton should checke thy fiery 
Steeds. 1632 Mitton // Peaser. 59 While Cynthia checks 
her dragon yoke Gently o’er th’ accustom’d oak. 

+15. intr. To act as a check zor. Obs. rare. 

1678 Drypen Ali for Love it. i, Lead tothe Temple: I'll 
avoid his Presence; It checks too strong upon me. 

16. ¢rvanxs. To control (a statement, account, etc.) 
by some method of comparison; to compare one 
account, observation, entry, etc., with another, or 
with certified data, with the object of ensuring ac- 
curacy and authenticity. Also ¢o check a person 
(in his account, execution of duty, etc.). 

1695 Alinutes of Court of Bank of Eng. 15 May, Ordered 
that these words following vizt. ‘This note to be currant 
onely for a Twelvemonth and may bee chequ’d att the Bank, 
when desired, gratis’ Bee added at the Bottome of the New 
Bank Notes [i.e. cash notes]. /zd. 21 Aug., Ordered that 
noe Bank Bills brought in bee either allowed or paid or 
changed till they bee first checqued. 1755 Jounson Check, 
to compare a bank note or other bill with the correspondent 
paper. 1758 Let. on State of Navy 24 The Commissioners. . 
are not possessed of the Books. .of other Vouchers, whereby 
they can examine and check these Tickets. id. 35 Dead 
and discharged Tickets..are paid at the Navy-Office, 
without being chequed. 1768 Smeaton in Phil. Tras. 
LVIII. 164 The one observation checqued with the other, 
will. .differ by the quantity of 31% 1774-82 Barctay Dict. 
Check vb. ..in Commerce, to compare the flourished or 
ornamented part of a draught or bank-bill with that which 
remains in the book from whence it was cut. 1797 BurKE 
Regic. Peace iii. Wks. V111. 398, I have checked this account 
..and find it to be correct, 1802 Naval Chron. V111. 382 
The .. clerks.. check the weights. 1880 A/anch. Guard. 
15 Dec., We have no means of checking all these statements. 

b. 70 check off: to mark as examined and found 
correct ; to ‘ tick off’ as passcd or duly entered. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xvi, Nearly every other mem- 
ber..pulled a written paper from his pocket, to check Mr. 
Pugstyles off, as he read the questions. 1884 H/arper's 
Mag. June 46/2 The signer’s name is .. checked off on the 
.. list by a third officer. 

V.17. intr. To draw a cheque (fox a person, 


for an amount). U.S. 


. 


CHECK. 


1843 Poe Murders Rue AZ. Wks. 1864 1. 190 Had checked 
for nothing until the third day before her death, when she 
took out in person the sum of 4000 francs, 1863 S. L. J. 
Life in South 1. xvi. 323 To check upon him for $500. 


Check (tfek), v.2 Also 8-9 checque, 9 cheque. 
[Goes with Curck sd.2, either as short for checker, 
chequer; or aphctic f. *escheck, a. OF. eschequier, 
in Godefroy only in pa.pple. escheguté, eschiqué in 
same sensc; in Eng. also the pa. pple. CHECKED, 
CHEQUED, is the part most in use.] 

1. ¢rans. To mark with a chess-board pattern, 
mark out or cut in squarcs (oés.); to mark with a 
pattern of crossing lines. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekkyn (1499 checken], scacci- 
fico. ¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture wm Babees Bk. (1868) 
141 Whan ye pat venesoun so haue chekkid hit, with be 
fore parte of youre a e hit owt kytt. 1513 SA. 
Keruynge ibid. 273 Custarde, cheke them inche square that 
your souerayne may ete therof. 1800 Cannina Anti-Faco- 
é:n, Rovers, Sweet kerchief, check’d with heavenly blue, 


2. transf. To variegate with rays or bands of 
different colours ; to chequer. rare. 

1sgo GREENE Arcadia (1616) 44 He..checkt the night 
with the golden rayes that gleamed from his lookes. 1821 
Crare iit, ATinstr. 1. 184 A glimpse of moonlight checq’d 
the plain. . 

+3. fig. To chequer, diversify, cloud. és. 

[1639 Futrer /Joly War. xiv. (1840) 24 Their first setting 
forth. .was checked with bad success] 1790 7own Talk 5 
The boy’s countenance, that was chequed and overcast with 
blindness. 

Check v.3 var. of CHIcK. 

Check-, in coms. [from the stem of CHEcK v!.] 

Used atirzb. ‘that serves to “ check ”’ or control’, 
as check-block, -list, -ligament, +-thong, -licket, 
-valve, -weight, -wheel, etc.; check-book, a book 
in which items of control are entered (but see also 
CHEQUE); check-brace, (see quot.); check- 
bridge, the fire-bridge of a boiler furnace ; check- 
clerk, a clerk who checks accounts, lists, or any 
proceedings ; check-collar, a collar used in horse- 
breaking ; check-key, a latch-key; check-lock, 
a small lock for closing the key-hole of a large lock, 
or otherwise securing a lock, bar, bolt, etc.; 
check-man, a man who checks fares, tickets, etc. ; 
check-nut, a nut screwed over another one to 
keep it from loosening ; check-piece, a portion 
of the head-part of a rein ; check-rein, (a.) a rein 
connecting the driving-rein of one horse to the bit 
of the other horse, a coupling-rein; (4.) a strap 


- which prevents a horse from lowering his head ; 


check-ring, a ring to fasten the check-braces to 
the carriage body; check-strap, the strap of a 
helmet, etc., running under the chin, by which it 
is held in position; check-till, a till with a con- 
trivance to check the-receipts ; + check-watch, an 
officer who goes his rounds to challenge the sen- 
tinels so as to ensure their vigilance (cf. CHECK v. 
42); check-weigher, -weighman, at collieries, 
a man who in the interest of the workmen checks 
the weight of the coal sent up; hence check- 
weighing. 

1888 Daily News 26 July 5/5, 100 heavy *check-blocks 
were knocked away and the 20,000 tons of logs slid grace- 
fully into the water. 1872 (¢/t/e) The *Cheque Book of the 
Chapel Royal (Camden Soc.). 1794 FELTON Carrtages 
(1801) I. 2x1 The “check-braces are... single straps of leather, 
placed at the 4 angles of the body of Chaises or phaetons, 
to check the motion endways. 1875 ‘StoneHENGE’ Brit. 
Sports 1.1, iii. 68 It is a tiresome task, and requires some 
degree of cruelty by means of the *check-collar and whip. 
1872 Huxtry Phys, vii. 173 These. .helping to stop excessive 
rotation of the skull are called *check ligaments. 1885 
Boston (Mass) Frni. 9 Mar. 1/3 Croydon’s *check-list has 
205 names. 1850 CHupB Locks § Keys 18 A “check-lock, 
with a small key, which throws a hard steel plate over the 
large key-hole. 1737-8 Manch. School Reg. (1866) 1. 9 
Edward Coppock of Manchester, *checkman. 1866 Corns. 
‘fag, Mar. 356 The old checkman came with his lantern to 
tick off the fares. 1833 Reg. /ustr, Covalry 1. 71 The.. 
strap from *check-piece to check-piece, under the jaw-bone, 
is to keep the cavesson back from his eyes. 1873 HoLraxp 
A. Bonnie. i. 14 The *check-rein of his leading horse. 1801 
FELton Carriages Gloss., *Check-ring. 1857 J. Lawrence 
Guy Liviugst.(Hoppe) Look at the helmet, wih thecleaneven 
gap in it, cloven down to the *check-strap. 1589 R. Harvey 
PI, Pere. (1590) 7 Curbd with a achieeLiNonie as bigge as a 
towpenny halter. 1825 Hoxe Avery-day Bk. 1. 693 The 
“check ticket was a card. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 613 
Apon the wall, The *chak-wachis assemblit all. 1828-41 
Tyrer /Jist. Scot. (1864) I. 112 The check-watches..were 
making their round and challenging the sentinels. 1885 
Weekly Notes 64/2 A *check-weigher in a mine. 1887 

Times 23 June g The rights and duties of the curious, almost 
unique functionary—the “check-weigher, appointed by the 
men to supervise the employer.: 1888 Daily News 16 July 
2/4 Matters relating to *check-weighmen and the question 
of rents and wayleaves for getting and carrying coal. 1822 
Hazuitr Tad/e-¢. I. iv. 79 Common sense thus acts as a 
*check-weight on sophistry. 1872 Baker .Vile Tribut. ix. 
151 The reel overran itself, having no "check-wheel. 


Che‘ckable, z. That can be checked. 


1877 W. Bovp Descrip. Model Newspaper, In each of its 
2239 checkahle places. 


+ Checkarsey. O¢s. rare. A fabric; possibly 
check-kersey, as understood by Ruffhead. 


| 
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152 det 5 & 6 Edw. V/,c. 6 § 15 All clothes named 
Checkarsey and Streites [ed. Kuf/head, 1763, Check-Kersee 
and Straits]. 

Checked (tfekt), pf/. a! [f. Cueck v.!] 

1. Stopped in progress; repressed ; restrained. 

1793 T. Bepvors Calcul, 194 Which medical men attribute 
to checked penplaien 1821 Byron Yuan v. cxxxiv, So 
supernatural was her passion’s rise; For ne‘er till now she 
knew a check’d desire; Even ye who know what a check'd 
woman is. .would much fall short of this. 

+2. Checked paper: sce CUEQUE 2. 

1768 Tucker Lt, Nat, (x82) 1. 621 If | have an account 
with the Bank of England. .if 1 have no checked paper along 
with me, I cannot draw for a single sixpence to buy mea 
little bread and cheese. 

+3. Half checked. (2 half-cheched.) 

1596 Suaks. Tam, Shr. ui. it. 57 With a halfe-chekt Bitte, 
& a headstall of sheepes leather. 

Checked, /7/. 2.2 Also chequed. [f. Curck 
v.2 +-ED.] Marked with lines crossing at right 
angles; variegated with different colours in squares 
or other geometrical figures ; chequered. 

¢3460 J. Russert Bh, Nurture in Babves Bh. (1868) 14 
Custard, chekkid buche, square a as knyfe. 1536 IVard- 
robe Acc. Hen, VITI,in Archzvol. 1X. 248 Grene clothe of 
golde checked. 1625 B. Jonson Parts Annivers., The 
checqued, and purple ringed daffodillies. 1799 J. Ropert- 
son Agric, Perth 171 Manufacturers of chequed goods in 
Glasgow. 1820 Scott A/onast. viii, Her checked apron. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Alast iv. 6 White duck trousers and red 
or checked shirts. 1885 Pal/f Alalt G. 5 Sept. 4/1 Vhe 
Englishman's chequed travelling cap. 

Checker (t/ekoz), 56.1 [f. Cureck v1 +-er.1] 
One who checks. 


1. A reprover, rebuker, fault-finder; a controller. 

1535 CoverDaLr. Bib/e To Rdr. 2 5 Not as a checker, not 
as a reprouer or despyser of other mens translacyons. 1611 
Corter., Keprenart, a reprehender, rebuker, reprouer, Carper, 
checker, find fault, controller. 

2. One employed to check or control the calcu- 
lations, accounts, time, or work of others; esp. of 
collectors of money for others. 

1867 Aforn. Star 9 Sept., A ‘checker’ employed by the 
proprietors, and not..a passenger. 1869 Daily News 30 
Oct., Another porter .. who told his checker what lhe had 
seen, 1883 /é:d. 10 Oct. 7/1 A checker in the grocery de- 
partment of the Army and Navy Co-operative Stores. 

Checker (tfe'kar), 5d.2 

1. A frequent variant spelling of CuEQuER, q.v., 
in all senses; esp. in U.S. 

2. spec. in pl. The game of Draughts. (U. S.) 

1825 Bro. Fonathan 1. 385 They think | go there to play 
checkers with him. 1888 Ayer. Humortst 5 May 8/1 In 
the Social Hall are checkers, chess, dominoes. 

b. One of the ‘men’ used in Draughts. 

1864 in WeBsTER. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solzt. vi. 88 Out 
of blocks, thread-spools, cards, and checkers, he will build 
his pyramid with the gravity of Palladio. 

e. Comb, as checker-board, a chess- or draught- 
board ; checker-man =2 b. : 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 245 They played much at 
a kind of checker board with glass beads flat on one side. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 278/2 He had built up a little tower 
of checkermen. /d/a. 280/2 [It] made a mouse-trap from a 
checker-board. 


3. p/. (dial.) Pebbles ; = CHECK-STONES, 

1877 E. Peacock NV. WW. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Checkers, 
small stones, pebbles. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Chequers, 
pebbles. . They were used in the ancient game of merrils or 
nine men’s morris, in place of the modern pegs, and were 
moved on the board so as to check the advance of those of 
the opposite side. 

Hence Che'ckery a. dial., pebble-like: ‘checkery- 
bits, small lumps of coal’ :.M. FE. Linc. Gloss.). 

Checker, v.: sce the other spclling CHEQUER. 

Che'cker-berry. [app. another spelling of 
CHEQUER 50,3, transferred to another plant, as fre- 
quent with names of animals and plants.] The 
fruit of Gasltheria procumbens, a small trailing 
plant of North America, with oval evergreen 
leaves and drooping white flowers; hence the 
plant itself; the Winter-green. 

1823 F. Cooper Pioneer ix, A bunch of checker-berries. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xvii. 166 Chewing some 
checkerberry-leaves. 1872 O. W. Hotmes Poct Break/.-t. 
i. (1885) 10 The flora is rich in checkerberries. 

© The Partridge-berry, J/iichella repens (Webster). 

(Partridge-berry is also a name of Gaultheria: hence the 
confusion.) 

Checkered, ///.a.: seethespelling CHEQUERED. 

Che'ckerist. nonce-wd. [f. CneEckER sd.2 + 
-ist.] A player of checkers or draughts. 

1883 Glasgow Week. Her. 5 May 7/3 A performance that 
may never again be equalled by any checkerist. 

+Che-cker-roll, che‘quer-roll. 0ds. [f. 
checker, CHEQUER s6.1+ Rott sé.) A roll of per- 
sons chargeable to the royal exchequer; Cukck- 
ROLL, /ransf. a roll or list of persons. 

1461-82 Lid. Niger Edw. JV (Chaucer Soc. 1876) Yeomen 
of Chambre iv, Taking for there wages, as yomen of Crowne 
doe in the Checkerrole. 1486 Act 3 Hen. VII, c. 13 Any 
seruaunt admytted to be his seruaunte sworne, and his 
name put into the cheker-roll of his houscholde. 1541 <ic¢ 
33 Hen. VIII, c. 12 His maiesties seruauntes in his Chequer- 
roll, 1571 Gotnine Calvin on 1’s. \xxiii, 2 To crosse out y* 
misbegotten children of Abraham out of the checker roll of 
the godly. 1589 Putrexnam Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 302 The 
king of ordinarie calleth euery second, third or fourth yere 
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for his Checker roll, and bestoweth his »ercedes of his owne 


meere notion. " 

+Che ckery, a. Ols.-° [Aphetic f. OF, 
eschekeré: sec CUEQUER v. App. associated with 
Ing. formations in -¥.}] Cheqnered, checky. 

¢1440 Promp. Paru. 72 Chekrye as clopys and obyr 
thynge [1499 chekered], scaccariatus. 

+Che'ckery, 1). O/s. Forms: 5 chekery, 
checory, 5 and 9 checkery. [same word as prec. ; 
I", eschekeré was also so used: but in sense 2 app. 
associated with words in -rny, like napery, finery.] 

+1. Checked cloth ; a checked fabric. Ods. 

1420 Test. Ebor, (1836) 1. 420 A greene hake lyned with 
checory. 3459 JVs/l in Rifon Ch. Acts 82 ‘Yogam meam 
de chekery. 1472 Plumpton Corr. Introd. 77 Clad in a 
garnient of green checkery. 

2. Chequer-work, checked pattem. rave. 


1837 Lockuart Scott Ixiii, The beautiful checkery of the 
clan tartans. 


+ Checkful, «. Obs. rare—. [f. Cuck 56,1 + 
-vuL.) Keproachful. 

1548 Upaut, etc. Erasm. Par. Foln xviii. 22 Suche a 
checkefull rebuke as was fit for suche a byschop. 
Checking (tfekin), vd/. sd.! [f. Cueck v.l + 
-ING.] The action of the vb. CuecK!;  parti- 
cularly 


+1. Taunting speech, invective, reproof. Ods. 

1535 CoverDaLe Yo xx. 3, | haue sufficiently herde the 
checkynge & reprofe. 1659 Heyiin Antmady, in Fuller 
Appeal (1840) 608 To satisfy the desires of the Commons... 
and repress their checkings. 

2. A controlling and verifying of accounts, etc. 

1879 Theatre Nov. 199 What a checking and adjusting 
there would be. ; 

Che'cking, vé/.sb.2 [f.C Heck v.2] Chequering. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekkynge, scaccatus. 

Che'cking, ff/. a. [f. Cueck v.t + -1NG.] 
That checks; reproving, censorious (os.) ; rcfus- 
ing the fist (as a hawk); restraining, controlling. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 3 Rich. IH (1550) CC iij, Minatorie 
termes and checking woordes. 1553 ‘1. Witson Xhet. 2b, 
A sower checkyng sermon. 1570 lurBerRv. / 0 /riend that 
refused him, Such checking bussards yll deserves or bell or 
hood so fine. 1610 Heatey St. Aug. City of God xxu. 
Vili. (1620) 828, I thought it good to giue her a checking 
admonition. 1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. (1865) 13/2 Checking 
functionaries are as corrupt or as negligent as those whom 
they ought to check. 1870 Harpy & Ware Mod. Hoyle 
(Warne) 42 You must then put your King out of check.. by 
taking the checking piece, etc. : 

Che'ckingly, adv. rare. In a checking manner, 
_ ©3626 W. Scuater Sevm. Exper. (1638) 51 David. .check- 
ingly adviseth his soul to return thereto. 

+ Checklaton. Ods. A variant of CIcLAToN, 
a stuff of silk or cloth of gold. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q. vi. vii. 43 In a Iacket, qvilted richly 
rare Vpon checklaton he was straungely dight. : 

+ Che'ckle, v. Ods. [App. the southern equi- 
valent of the northern KeckLE in its sense of 
‘Jangh giddily’, as distinguished from that of 
‘cackle’ ; cf. also CHUCKLE.) 

intr, To laugh violently or giddily; 
Checkling, f//. a. 

1627 Fettuam Disc. Eccl. seep 348 The Ape.. 
checkles when he meets the Dainties of a Spider. a 1659 
Creverann May Day iii, See where the glittring Nymphs 
whirl it away In Checkling Caravans as blyth as May. 1684 
Bunyan Péler. u. Introd. 126 Things of that Nature as to 
make ones fancie Checkle while his Heart doth ake. 

Che'ckless, a. rare. [f. CHECK sé.1 + -LESs.] 
Without check, unchecked. 

1604 Marston Malcontent wv. v. (R.) The hollow murmer 
of the checkless winds. 1855 Baiey .Wystic 28 Time's 
sand. .through its glassy strait Flowed checkless. 

Checkmate tfekméit), ¢vé.and sb. Forms : 
4 chekmat, 4-5 chek mate, 5-6 chekmate, 6 
checke-mate, checke and mate, chekemate, 6 7 
check mate, 7 cheke mate, 6-9 check-mate, 5 
checkmate. [ME. chek mat(e chekmat e, aphetic 
f. OF. eschec mal, eschec ef mal, Pr. escal mat, \t. 
scaccomatlo, Sp. jague y male, OSp. xaquimate, 
OSp. and Pg. xague mate, ad. Arabic wlasls 
shah-mdatia the king is dead: see CHEcK 56.1] 

A. int. Exclamation at chess by a player on 
putting his adversary’s King into inextricable check, 
a move by which the game is won ; orig. meaning 
U King is dead’, (N mmonly MATE.) 

\your) King is dead’, (Now co ye 

1413 Lypa. Pyler. Sowde 1. xxii. (1859) 27 A shame hath 
he that at the cheker pleyeth, Whan that a pown scyith to 
the kyng, chekmate! 1789 Twiss Chess 1. 127 The Colonel 
always took care to be on his feet, to fly to the farthest 
corner of the room, when he said, ‘Checkmate, my Lord’’ 

b. transf. Zo say checkmale to any one): to 

* ’ 
say ‘ you are beaten’, ‘your game is up ; to beat 
in a contest ; to defeat, undo. ~ oe 

21346 Pol, Poents (1859) 1. 29 In proprio climat tibi dicet 
aper cito chekmat. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER i roylus WW. 752 Shal 
nonne husbond sey to me ‘chek mate’. ¢1430 Lypu. Bac kas 
Prol. 26 Princes, for they be not stable, Fortune full oft. .<aith 
tothem ‘Checkmate’. 1513 Bransuaw St. erdburgh | 1848) 
55 Whan dethe with his darte sayth to us chekemate. 1579 
Lyiy Euphnes iArb. 109 A milksop, taunted and retaunted 
with check and checkmate, 

B. sé. 1. This exclamation taken as a name for 
itself, and for the move which puts the King into 


hence 


CHECKMATE. 


inextricable check. Zo give checkmate; to make 


or effect this conclusive move. (Also Mate.) 

[1426 AuDELAy Poems 23 After chec for the roke ware fore 
the mate.} c 1440 Gesta Row. 1. xxi, 71 (Harl. MS.) When 
he takith [no] kepe of God, and hatheno nieyne, than is hit 
to be man chekmate, 1562 RowsotHuM P/ay Cheasts C vj, 
If his Bishoppe take thyne, thou shalt geue checke and 
mate, setting thy Queene in the fourth house of his Kings 
Bishoppe. 1564 BuLteyn Dial. pleasaunte & pietifull (1888) 
98 I did se..a Parate giue one of their gentlewomen 
a checkmate at Chesse. 1656 Beate Chesse-Play 11 The 
maine designe of the game.. is as suddenly as can be to 
give check mate. 1870 Harpy & Ware Afod. Hoyle, Chess 
(Warne) 42 When a checkmate is obtained, the game is at 
anend. /dd. 45 The player who effects checkmate wins 
the game, 1875 Hamerton /zfell. Life x. v. 362 Bright 
ideas about checkmates occur only to persons who have 
studied chess. 

b. fig. and transf. 

1520 WHITTINTON Viedg. (1527) 33 He gaue hym..a dosen 
chekmates [Lat. sazuza, a jeer} or they had done. a@ 1529 
Sxetton Dk. Albany 384 Our mayster shall you brynge. .to 
lowe estate, And mate you with chekmate, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chrou. Il. 540 If he then were overcome, the game had for the 
Englishemen bene clerely gotten, and to the Frenchmen, a 
perpetuall checkmate. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 53 
Loue they him called, that gaue me checkmate. 1652 L. S. 
People's Liberty x. 20 To give a check-mate to Religion. 
a 1845 Hoop Compass xy. His fate, Check-mate. 

ce. Phrase. To play checkmate with. 

c1g00 in Hazl. £. P. P. 111. 260 A noble clarke of late .. 
Hath played with them chekmate, They courage to abate. 
1522 SKELTON Why not to Courte? 585 And he wyll play 
checke mate With riall maieste, Counte him selfe as good 
as he. 1572 Gascoicne Flowers Wks. (1587) 90 When 
deadly hate Did play checke mate With me poore pawne. 

+ 2. Apparently, from erroneous analysis of the 
preceding phrase, checkmate occurs as 

+a. Chess. Ods. rare. 

41661 Hotypay Fzzenal 223 The name of the game, 

checkmate, is derived..from the Hebrew. 

+b. Of persons: An equal in a contest, a 
rival, match ; an equal in power or rank ; as if ‘a 
mate that checks’; also variously corrupted as 
Jack mate, chek-meat, etc. Obs, 

1509 Hawes Exxramp. Virt. vi. 73 She her selfe helde her 
estate In a gloryous chauinbre without chekmate. 1530 
Proper Dyatoge (1863) 22 They resorte to Iordes and great 
estates with whom they are dayly checke mates. 1566 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 12 Thou should not mack thy 
self chek-meat tothe King. 1577 H. Ruopres Bk. Nurture 
321 Then will all your Elders thinke you be with him Iack 
mate. 1579 Tomson Cadvin’s Seria. Tim. 18/2 All that 
proudly would play the checkemates against him. 1600 
Hotranp Livy xxxiv. iii. 854 Untill at length they be 
checkmates [e¢rzguavi] with their husbands. 1647-51 N 
Bacon fist. Desc. lv. 156 The Clergy .. in every Nation 
grew checkmate [with the Sovereign]: and .. had..a prin- 
cipal part of the strength, 

+ Checkmate, ¢. Ods. [f. prec., or ? short for 
checkmated.| In the position of a chess-player to 
whom checkmate has been given, and who is there- 
fore defeated ; beaten, undone. 

%¢ 1370 Robt. Cicyle 54 With a draght he was checkmate. 
¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 2926 He cryed ‘alas’! and felle alle 
chekmate. 1560 RotLanp Cré. Venus iv. 334 He is conuict 
and maid chakmeit. @ 1605 MontcomeriE JZisc. P., Agst. 
Dispair in Love 12 Nou thou art chekmait. 

Checkmate (tfekmzit), v. [f the sé.] 

1, Chess. (trans.) To give checkmate to: see the 
sb. sense 1. (Now, commonly, to MaTr.) 

1789 Twiss Chess 11. 165 A pawn which was hidden behind 
a castle checkmated me without mercy. 1847 STauNTON 
Chess-pl, Handbk. 39 He must checkmate his adversary in 
fifty moves on each side at most. 1856 WuateLy Bacon's 
Ess. xxii. Annot. (ed. 2) 215 He is like a chess-player who 
takes several pawns, but is checkmated. 

2. transf. To arrest or defeat utterly, discomfit. 
In mod. use, often: to defeat or frustrate the 
‘game’ or scheme of (any one) by a counter-move- 
ment. 

@ 1400 Octouian 1746 There was many an hethen hounde, 
that they chekmatyde [So AVS. clearly}. @1529 SKELTON 
Deedmans Hed 30 Oure days be datyd To be chekmatyd 
With drawttys of deth. 1571 GotpinG Calvin on Ps. x. 13 
He is despitefully pulled out of his throne, and after a sort 
checkmated. 1603 Fiorio Afontaigne 11. xxxiv. (1632) 414 
As an impetuous or raging torrent. .shockes and checkmates 
what ere it meeteth withall. [1649 Bounds Publ. Obed. 
58 At this distance he [Jas. I] contrived how to extinguish 
or check that mate [the Kirk] there.] 1868 E. Epwarps 
Ralegh 1. xxvi. 665 Some. .had their own reasons for check- 
mating the Spaniards in relation to Ralegh, if they could. 
1882 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 11. 10 To checkmate their 
dangerous rival instantly. 1884 AZanch. Exam, 2 May 4/7 
It will need a stringent clause to checkmate the ingenuity 
of the local taxmasters. 

+Check-roll. 0ds. (App. a later variant of 
CHECKER-ROLL ; perhaps partly phonetic, through 
running together of the two 7’s in checker-rvoll, but 
probably established by being associated in thought 
with CHEck v.  Checker-roll is the form first 
occurring in official documents ; latcr quotations 
of these often change it to check-roll.} 

1. =CHEcKER-noLL: a roll or list containing the 
hamcs, ctc., of persons in the scrvice of the sove- 
reign and chargeable to the royal exchcqucr ; used 
to ‘ check ’ their payment, performance of duty, etc. 

1450 Paston Lett.117 1. 157 It isseidthat he[K. Ilen. VI] 
hath do wretyn to alle his men that be in the chekroll to 
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awayte on hym atte parlement in theer best aray. 1539 
Househ. Ord. in Thynne Animadv. (1865) Introd. 34 The 
said Clerkes-Comptrollers shall make for every Quarter in 
the Yeare, a roule of Parchment that shall be called the 
Check-Roll. 1642 W. Birp Afag. Honor, 156 The Check- 
Roll of the King’s honourable houshold [a guot. of Statute 
1486, which has Cheker-roll}. 1769 Biackstone Cov. 


+ 273. 
2. A list of the servants of any large household. 
1577 HouinsHED CAyox., III. 1257/2 His [Earl of Derby’s} 

famous housekeeping, and eleuen score in checkroll. 1622 

F. Markxuam Bk. Warre v. ii. 165 So shall you. .adde to 

the check-role of your seruants another faithfull Obseruer. 

1636 J. Trussect in Anu, Dubrensia (1877) 7 This carefull 

thriving age, In which a Coach, a Foote-boy and a Page, 

Makes up a great mans Check-rowle. 

3. fig. A muster-roll, call-roll; a list whereby 


persons or things may be checked off as present. 

1g99 Nasne Lent. Stuffe 32 In the checkroule of his 
lanissaries. 1600 Hottanp Livy xxiv. xviii. 520 To rase 
out of the publicke checkroll [¢aézd's}] of the younger citti- 
zens, the names, etc. 1603 Fiorio Afontaigne m1. iii. (1632) 
462 Arte is but the Checke roule, and Register of the Produc- 
tions uttered..by them [Wits]. 1626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy 
Crt. 382 The Hymne of the 3 Children in the furnace, who 
called al creatures, as by a check-rowle, to the prayses of 
God. 1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 1. 44 Germanus. .mustered 
the forces, and by the Check Roll of the soldiers names, he 
found a third part of them to be in Carthage. 

+Che'ck-stone!. Ods.ordia/. Also 7 chacke-. 
{Of uncertain origin: the dial. synonym checkers 
appears to show connexion with CHECK sé.!; this is 
strengthened by the occasional use of chess, chesses, 
for fessevx, also for dorpayahor or ankle-bones, used 
as dice, and also in the game of ‘ dibs’ or ‘ knuckle- 
bones’: perhaps the stones were substituted for 
the bones, and named from them. In Scotl. called 
chucks or chuckie-stones.] 

A small smooth round pebble ; a children’s game 
played with these. Also fig. 

1587 GoLpinc De Mornay xviii. 287 Yoong children, which 
set al their felicitie in Checkstones and pins, 1599 NASHE 
Lent, Stuffe 44 Shee [Hero] dreamed that Leander and 
shee were playing at checkestone with-pearles in the bottome 
of the sea. 1611 Cotar., Cazlleteax,-a chackestone, or little 
flint stone. 1624 F. Wuite Repl. Fisher 389 Romists.. in 
their Checkstone trickes of beades. 1646 G. Daniet Wes. 
(1878) I. rr Some At Check-stones play'd, or Cherry-pit. 
1666-7 Dennam Déervect. Paint. 1. xvili, But for triumphant 
Check-stones if, and shell For Dutchess Closet, ’t hath suc- 
ceeded well. 1883 EastHER Gloss. of A lmondb, & Huddersf. 
Checkstone..a game played by children, similar to the dibs 
of the south and the talus of the Romans. [See full 
account. } 

Che'ck-stone 2. [Cf. Cueck 50.4, CHack sd. 3, 
STONE-CHACKER.] A local name of the Stone-chat. 

1802 G. Montacu Orunith, Dict, (1833) 82. 

Che‘ck-string. A string by which the occu- 
pant of a carriage may signal to the driver to stop. 

1774 Cotman AZax of Business 1. (D.) The young man 
was in the high road to destruction. .it was time to pull the 
check-string. 1796 Frevton Carriages Gloss., Check String, 
a worsted line, by which the coachman has notice to stop. 
1845 Mrs. Cartye Lett. 1.358 In passing along Brompton 
Road, he suddenly pulled the check-string. 

Che'ck-taker. [Cf. Cueck sé.1] An official 
who takes or collects the checks of admission at 
a theatre, or other public place, in a railway-train 
(in U&..S.), etc. So Che-ck-taking ///. a. 

1812 H. & J. Smitu Re7 Addr, Theatre, Hark! the 
check-taker moody silence breaks, And bawling ‘ Pit full’, 
gives thecheck he takes. 1842 BarHam /xgol, Leg., Dover, 
The Cheque-takers never would let her go through. 1842 
Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 43/2 The conductor or check- 
taker, or guard, or whatever he may be, wears no uniform. 
1887 7sses 1 Nov. 3/6 A check-taker at the Sanger’s Theatre. 
a 1845 Hoop Vauxhall! ii, The check-taking mortal I pass. 

Checkwede,obs. form of CHICKWEED. 

Che:ckwise, adv. [f. CuEeck sd.! or 2 +-wWISsE.] 
= CHEQUERWISE. 

1577 B. Gooce /eresbach’s Husb, u. (1586) 72 In setting 
of our fruite trees and Vines, either Checkwise, or Netwise. 

Che'cky, chequee, 2. Also 6 checkey, 7 
-ie, chequy, 9 -ey, -ee, checquey. forig. aphetic 
f. OF. escheguié, eschequé in same sense (see CHECK 
v.2), but assimilated to Eng. adjs. in -y.] Checked, 
chequered: a. Her. 

1486 Bk St. Albau’s, Her. Bva, Called checky..whan 
the felde is chekerd with diuerse colouris, 1610 Hot- 
LanD Camden's Brit. 1.782 The Crosse is chequy. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn., Checky, the Herald’s Term for a Bor- 
dure or Ordinary, that hath more than two Rows of Checkers. 
1864 Boutete Heraldry (ed. 3) xv. 217 A fess checquy. 

b. gen. Hence + checkie-wise adv. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne mi. ix. (1632) 543 My booke .. is 
but uncoherent, checky, or illjoined. 1866 Neate Seg. 4 
Hymus 206 Checkie-wise falling On to the turf beneath, the 
sun made richest confusion Mixed with the foliage’ shadows. 

Checon, obs. form of CHICKEN. 

Cheegqine, var. of CHEQUEEN. 

Cheddar (tfe'da1). Also 7 Cheder, 8 Chadder, 

Chedder. Thc name of a village near the 
Mendip hills in Somerset. Hence Cheddar cheese 
(or contextually Cheddar): see quotations. 

1666 [see b]. 1684 Mrs. Benn Bajazet to Gloriana, 
Whose composition was like Cheder-Cheese, (In whose pro- 
duction all the Town agrees) 1722 Baitey, Cheddar or 
Chadder.,the most noted place in all England for making 
large, fine, rich, and pleasant cheese; for which purpose all 


CHEEK. 


the milk of the town cows is brought every day into one 
common room, where proper persons are appointed to receive 
it, and set down every person’s quantity in a book kept for 
that purpose, which is put all together, and one common 
cheese made with it. 1879 Zchko 18 Oct. 1/5 Fears that the 
makers of American cheese.. would oust our home Cheddars 
from the position of supremacy they had so long held. 

b. attrib. and Comb., Cheddar-club, a club 
formed “ by dairies for the purpose of making 
Cheddar cheese; Cheddar letter (humorous), 
a letter to which a number of persons contribute 
each a paragraph, as a Cheddar cheesc is made 
by the contributions of several dairies. 

1666 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 181 As the Cheddar clubs 
dairy to th’ incorporate cheese. 1726 BoLinGBROKE in Swi/?'s 
Lett, 22 Sept., I wrote the other day the first paragraph of 
that Cheddar letter which is preparing for you. 

ce. Cheddar Pink. <A pink with solitary 
flowers of a pale rose colour \ Dianthus cxstus), 
found on the limestone cliffs at Cheddar. 

|| Chedreux. Ods. [from surname of a fashion- 
able perruquier late in 17th c.]_ A peruke or wig 
of a particular fashion. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F, 57 What a Bush of Bryars 
and Thorns is here? —The Main of my Lady Squeamish’s 
Shock is a Chedreux to it. 1682 OLDHAM Fuvenal’s 37rd 
Sat. (1854) 4g) Their Chedreux perruques, and those vani- 
ties. [2689 SHADWELL Bury Fair 1.ii, (Frenchman says) if 
dat foole Chedreux make de peruque like me, I vil be hangd.} 
1745 W. G. (aged 87) Let. in Gent. Mag. 99 1 remember 
plain John Dryden..in one uniform clothing of Norwich 
drugget. I have ate tarts with him and Madam Reeve at 
the Mulberry Garden, when our author advanced to a 
sword and Chedreux wig. , 

| Chee-chee. Axglo-/nd. [Said to be from 
Hindi chhi-chhi fie! (éit. dirt, filth), an excla- 
mation attributed to the Eurasians; ‘ but perhaps 
rather indicating the mincing pronunciation attri- 
buted to the class’ (Yule).] 

A word applied disparagingly to the ‘minced 
English ’ of Eurasians or half-breeds in India, and 
so tothe class themselves. 

1781 /icky’s Bengal Gaz. 17 Mar.(Y.) Pretty little looking- 
glasses, Good and cheap for chee-chee misses. 1816‘ Quiz’ 
Grand Master v. 118 note, Chee chee is the general desig- 
nation the half-cast ladies receive in India. na eee? 
Mag. Oct. 437 (Y.) The hybrid minced English known as 
chee-chee. 1880 Six Ali Baba 122 (Y.) The accents of her 
tchi-tchi tongue. 

Cheefe, obs. form of CHIEF a. 

Cheek (tk), sé. Forms: 1 céce, c€éace, (ceike, 
ceke, ceoce), 3 cheoke, 3-7 chek(e, 4 chooke, 
choke, cheake, (chyke, cheche), 4-7 cheeke, 5 
chik(e, (6 Sc. cheik),6-cheek, [OE. (Anglian) 
céce, (WS.) céace (from ceéce, céce) fem. :—WGer. 
type *£ék@; whence also MDu. céke, Du. kaak, 
MLG. and mod.LG. kdke, kéke. It is doubtful 
whether the late WSax. instance of ceoke is other 
than an error: if it were really céoce, it might 
agree with Frisian forms which appear to point 
to an OTeut. type *eukén-, beside the *k&L62- 
implied by WGer. *£éhé. No related forms are 
known outside Teut. 

The ME. variant choke, chook, may go with ceoke; but 
see CHOKF. 56.2} 

I. In the animal body. 

+1. The jaw, jaw-bone; later called ‘ cheek- 
bone’. Odés. 


c 82s Vesp. Psalter xxxi(i). 9 Cecan heara zeteh. c 1000 
/Evrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 157 AZandibula, ceacban, 
vel ceacan, vel cinban. axzz25 Ancr. R. 70 Pe two cheoken 
beod pe two grinstones. Pe tunge is be cleppe. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Afonkes T. 48 And hadde no wepen but an asses 
cheeke. ; 

+b. AZ. (also szzg.) The chaps, chops, or fauces; 
the swallow. Odés. 

c1o0o Sax. Leechd. 11. 48 Wip bara ceacna zeswelle. 
c12z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 73 Cleued be mi tunge to mine 
cheken [adhereat lingua mea faucibus meis, etc.}. 1382 
Wyeuir Ecclus. xxxi. 72 Ne opene thou out thi cheeke 
c1450 Afetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 626 Cheke, 


rathere, 


Saux, 7 

+c. Used like Jeard, teeth, etc. in defiance, curs- 
ing. A/augre thy (his, etc.) chekes: see MAUGRE. 

1362 Lance. P. Pd. A. tv. 37 Hou pat Wrong.. Rauischede 
Rose Reynaldes lemmon, And Mergrete of hire Mayden- 
hod maugre hire chekes. 1377 /é7d. B. vi. 158 We wil haue 
owre wille, maugre pi chekes. a 1553 Upatt Roister 
Doister v. iv Roister Doisters champion, I shrewe his best 
cheeke. 


2. The fleshy lateral wall of the mouth; the side 


of the face below theeye, in man or beast. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. v. 39 Gif hua dec slaes in suidra 
ceica Oin. c975 Rushw. G. ibid., On Gxt swidran ceke 
(Ags. G. wenge, Hatton G. wenge]. c1000 Vocab. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 290/25 ‘fale ceocan. a1225 Ancr. R. 106 
Me to-beot his cheoken. @ 1300 Cursor AZ. 24533 Bath frunt 
and chek [v. x. cheke], Muth and nese, and eien eke. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 615 Vs chyke bat swerd po cam so ne3 [orig, 
draft, His cheche bat swerd cam ful ney3}. 1486 Bz, Sz. 
Alban's Cvjb, When thou seeth thy hauke vppon his mouth 
and his chekis blobbed. 1535 CoverDALE Deut, xxxiv. 7 
His .. chekes were not fallen. a15s0 Christis Kirke Gr. 
viii, Throw baith the cheikis. 1615 Sir J. Harincton 
Epigr. No. 19 When others kisse with lip, you giue the 
cheeke. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 602 Care Sat on his faded 
cheek. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 317 ® 45 Mr. Nisby dined 
with me. First Course Marrow-bones, Second, Ox-cheek. 


CHEEK. 


1748 Smottetr Rod. Rand. liv, 1 signified my contempt of 
him, by thrusting my tongue in my cheek. 1821 CLARE 
Vill, Minstr. 1. 185 The tears stole silent down her cheeks, 
1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 599 ‘The Cheeks form the 
lateral walls of the mouth. Externally they have no precise 
limits, 
‘  B. in form choke, chook. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1820 Per nekkes, 
chynnes, chekes [v.7. chokes]. 1387 Trevisa Hieden 
(Rolls) VII. 239 Chookes and lippes i-schaue. a 1400 in 
Leg. Rood (1871) 218 Goddis sone a mayden soke, Milk ran 
by pe childys choke. ; 

_ 3. fig. of the sea, the heavens, night, etc., per- 
sonified. (Formerly in sense ‘chops’ (from 1 b.), 
as in quot. 1432.) 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 49 The chekes and begyn- 
nenges [ fances originales] of those armes of the see. 1593 
Suaks. Nich. 7/, ui. iii. 57 The cloudie Cheekes of Heauen. 
1813 Byron Giaour 12 Ocean’s cheek Reflects the tints of 
many a peak. 1827 Pottok Course 7.1, Every flower of 
fairest cheek. , 

4. collog. &. Insolence in speaking to any one; 
‘jaw’. Phr. 70 give cheek: = CHEEK v. 

1840 E. C. Battey in //atleybury Observer V1. 53. 1840 
Marrvat Poor Fack xxii, The man, who was a sulky 
saucy sort of chap.. givescheek. 1848 J. Mircuete Fail 
‘Frnt, 20 July, EF once asked .. what fault a man had com- 
mitted who was flogged ..‘ For giving cheek, sir’, 1884 
G. Moore Alnmmter's Wife (1887) 133 If he gives me any of 
his cheek I'll knock him down, 

b. Cool confidence, effrontery, impudence. Zo 
have the cheek (to do anything) : to have the ‘ face’, 


audacity or effrontery. 

1852 Dickens Séeak Ho, liv. (D.) On account of his having 
so much cheek. 1860 Reabe Cloister § H. xlviii. (D.) She 
told him..she wondered at his cheek. 1870 Brapwoop 
The O. V. H.264 He can't have the cheek to ask for more. 
1885 Cor. Harcourt Sf. Ho. Conn. 12 May, It shows a 
considerable amount of cheek to bring forward this matter. 

5. Cheek by jowl; earlier + cheek by cheek. 

-(In 6-7 cheeh(e to fowl, by chole, jole, joll, gigig by 
geoul, jowl, 7-8 zig(g by jowl, g cheek by chowl, 
Sor chowl, and jowl, Sc. cheek-for-chow, dial. jig- 
by-jow.) Side by side; in the closest intimacy. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Lang?. (1810) 223 Vmwhile cheke 
bi cheke, ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 352 
Then they.. rode togyther cheke by cheke. 1577, HANMER 
Anc, Eccl. Hist, (1619) 164 Cheek by iowle with the Empe- 
rour. 1598 SyivestER Du Bartas 1.t. (1641) 4/2 Mercie and 
Justice, marching cheek by joule. 1606 G. W[oopcockeE] 
Justine 101 a, Agathocles, sitting cheeke by cheeke with the 
king. ¢1645 Howe Leff. IV. xxxvi, In their Churches.. 
the Laundresse gig Py eoul with her Lady. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills V. 293 He wit a Master, jig by jowl, Unto old 
Gillian hy’d, @ 1734 Nortu Ld. Keeper Guilford (1742) 142 

. Every one in his ‘Curn..came up Cheek by Joul, and talk’d 
with my Lord Judge. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry & Prayer 
viii, An’ cheek-for-chow, a chuffie Vintner. 1822 Scott 
Nigel xxvii, To stand cheek-for-chowl confronting us. 1861 
Miss Brappon 7rail Serpent .i, Destitution.. must be 
content often. .to jog cheek by jowl with crime. 

8. Zo one’s own cheek (vulgar) : to oneself, for 


one’s own private use. 

1851 MayHew Lond. Labour. 131(Hoppe) Such a thing as a 
moor bird. .which can be eat upto a man’s own cheek. 1861 
Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. vi. (1886) 57. 1862 Mrs. H. 
Woop Mrs, Hallib, u. ix. 194 If I spent my earnings. .or 
let Tim keep his to his own cheek. 1874 Slang Dict., 
Cheek, share or portion; ‘where’s my cheek?’ where is my 
allowance?..‘all to his own cheek’, all to himself. 

+7. Cheeks and ears: ‘a fantastic name for a 
kind of head-dress of temporary fashion’ (Nares). 

1605 Loud. Prodigal w. iii. (N.), #r. Thou canst tell how 
to help me to cheeks and ears..C7v. Ay, ay, Kester; ’tis 
such as they wear a’ their heads. 


II. Transferred and technical. Mostly in A/era/. 
8. gen. Side. (Cf. 3.) 


1555 Fardle Facions Pref. 8 So joyning in confederacie, 
{they]..framed vp cotages, one by anothers chieque, etc. 
1886 STEVENSON A'idnapped xxvi. 271 Are ye to eat your 
meat by the cheeks of a red fire. 

9. Each of the side-posts or uprights of a door, 
gate, etc. Also the side-pieces of a window-frame. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 229 Set evinly Betuix the chekys 
of the 3et. 1486 Kec. Nottingham 111. 358 Fora cheketo 
be same wyndowe iiijd. 1535 CoverDALE Amos ix. 1 Smyte 
the dore cheke. 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's Husb, 1. (1586) 
107 Meete for the cheekes and postes of Gates. 1601 Hou- 
LAND Pdiny (1634) II. 571 The sils, lintels, and cheeks of his 
dores. 1789 W. Gitpin Observ. Picturesque Beauty (1792) 
I. r25 The river makes a noble rush... between the two 
cheeks of the rock, which support the bridge. 1818 Scorr 
Hirt. Midl, x, To name sic a word at my door-cheek ! 

10. The side-pieces of a pike-head forming a 
kind of socket by which it was sccured to the 
staff; also of a hammer, pick, or other tool with 
a similar head. +b. Also, the posture of the pike 
when cheekcd: see CHEEK v. 2. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres i. i. 36 A good Pike.. 
strongly headed, with the cheekes three foote long. 1633 
T. Srarrorp Pac. Hib. (1821) iii. 44 Every one trayling his 
Pike, and holding the cheeke thereof in his hand, ready to 
push. 1635 Barrirre AZi?. Disct’p. ii. (1643) 9 From Com- 
re, Cheeke, or Traile, the Pikeman nay. .charge to the 

tont, Reare, or Flanks. 1881 Raymonp A/ining-Gloss. 99 
caccks, extensions of the sides of the eye of a hammer or 
pick. 

ll. Harness. a. Of a bridle: The strap which 
passes down each side of the horse’s hcad, from 
the head-stall to the nose-band; the cheek-strap. 
b. Of a bit: The ring or othcr part at each end 
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of the bit proper. 70 put a horse up to the cheek: 
to put his rcins on to the first or highest rings of 
the curb, so as to haye the lightest Icverage on 
the mouth. 

1617 Marknam Cavad. 11. 48 The bytt doth consist not of 
one entyre peece, but of many, as of mouth, cheeke, curbe, 
and such like. /éd@. 68 The checke..I take to be but from 
the neathermost part of the eye of the bytt downeward, to 
the vtmost length of the bytt. 1801 W. FreLton Carriages 
II. 146 The Bit, which is of iron, is placed in the horse's 
mouth.. They are of different forms, some are made to be 
sharper in the mouth, and for a stronger purchase than 
others, and are called the straight cheek, the duke, and 
Portsmouth bit. /d¢d. The bit is buckled in the top loop to 
the cheek of the bridle. 1851 ‘ Nimrop’ Noad 16 Put. .the 
stallion up to the cheek. 1859 F. Grirritus Artil. A/an. 
(1862) 105 (plate) fod. Ostler asks ‘ Do you drive in the 
cheek, the middle-bar, or the curb?” 


12. Afining. The sides or walls of a vein. 

1813 BAKEWELL Jntrod.Geol. (1815) 290 The walls or cheeks 
of the vein are of two different kinds of stone, 1881 in Ray- 
MOND ALining Gloss. 

13. Nazz., in various senses : 

a. the projections on each side of the mast on which the 
tressle-trees rest; b. the shell or outside wooden part of a 
block; ¢. pieces of timber upon the ship's bows to secure 
the beak-head or cut-water; d. the ‘ears ‘of aship’s pump; 
e. the circular pieces on the aft-side of the carrick-bits. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman’s Gram. iti, At the top of the 
fore Mast and maine Mast are spliced cheeks, or thicke 
clamps of wood. 1644 Sir H. Manwarine Seaman's Dict., 
The sides of the blockes are called the cheekes. 1681 R. 
Knox Hist, Ceylon 118 A Tree to make Cheeks for the 
Main-mast. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v., The knees 
also which fasten the Beak-head to the Bows of a Ship are 
called Cheeks; and so are the Sides of any Block. 1727 A. 
Hamitton New Acc. E. [nd 1. xxii. 270 A Piece of Wood 
about 15 Foot high, with a Notch cut in the upper End, like 
the Cheeks of a Ship's Pump. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Cheville de potence de pompe, a .. bolt which fastens 
the brake to the cheeks or ears of the pump. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1751 The carpenter discovered the cheeks of 
the foremast to be rotten. 1787 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
(ed. 2) 1. 207 The cheeks of her [the Ship Pegasus] head 
have been taken off. 1794 Rigging § Seamanship I. 150 
Checks of a block. The two sides of the shell. c1850 
Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 106 Cheeks are also the circular 
pieces on the aft side of the carrick-bitts, 


14. Afech., etc. A general name for those parts 
of machines which resemble cheeks in being ar- 


ranged in lateral pairs: e. g. 

The shears or bed-bars of a lathe on which the puppet 
slides; the side-pieces or brackets of any piece of ordnance; 
the side-pieces of a grate or stove; the jaws of a vice; the 
standards or supports in rolling-mills, printing-presses, etc. ; 
the solid parts of timber on the sides of a mortise; the sides 
of a pillow-block which hold the boxing; the interior faces 
of an embrasure; an indent cut ina wall into which a pipe 
or the like is fitted; in Founding, one of the parts of a flask 
consisting of more than two parts. 

16s0 R. Exrton Avr? Afil. Suppl. (1668) 248 For the 
Traverses..that joyn these Planks together, the foremost 
.. must enter one half of a Diameter in length into either 
of the Cheeks or Planks. 1677 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 
(1703) 170 These Puppets ..slide in the Grove between 
the two Cheeks. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Trun- 
ntons of a Peece of Ordnance, are those Nobs or Bunches 
of the Guns Metal which bear her up upon the Cheeks 
of the Carriages. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Flasgues, the cheeks or sides of a gun-carriage. 1801 Ann. 
Reg. 1799 Chron. 400 The back and bottom of fire-grates, 
combined with cheeks. 1819 Paxtologia I{l. s.v, The 
cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, in artillery. .are fixed to 
the bed by four bolts, 1830 E. Camppete Dict. Ail. Se. 
38 Cheeks of an embrazure, the interior Faces or Sides 
of an Embrazure. 1881 C. A. Epwarps Organ 50 A thick 
piece of pine or mahogany glued firmly on the front and 
back .. named the sound-board cheeks. 1881 AZechanic 
§ 1224 The sides or ‘ cheeks’ of the grate. 

TIT. 15. Coméd., chiefly attrib., as check-band, 
-blade, -feather, flap, -fiece, -rose, -strap, -varnish ; 
cheek-burning, -distending adjs.; + cheek-ball, 
the rounded part of the cheek; cheek-blade, 
a jaw-blade; cheek-block, a block of which one 
sidc is formed by a cheek-piece fastened to an 
object which forms the othcr side; cheek-knee = 
CHEEK 13c; t cheek-lap, jaw, jaw-bone; cheek- 
pouch, a pouch-like enlargement of the cheek, 
esp. in certain species of monkey; hence cheek- 
pouched adj. Also CHEEK-BONE, -TOOTH. 

1583 J. Hicins tr. Funius’ Nomenclator 28 Gena, mala, 
the *cheeke balle. 1607 Torsett Four-f, Beasts 502 The 
powder of unwashed wool. .doth very effectually purge the 
eye-lids or cheek-bals. 1535 CovERDALE 70d, vi. 3 Take 
him by the *cheke blade and drawe him tothe. 1794 Rig- 
ging & Seamanship \. 30 On each side athwartships are 

cheek-blocks. /ébid. 155 Cheek-blocks, or half-blocks, are 
made of elm plank. 1784 Cowrer Tasé 1v. 488 The *cheek- 
distending oath. 1867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 478 
*Cheek feathers, that is, short feathers. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in Azt. xvi, Slivering downward, left The *cheek- 
flap dangling. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Cheeks or 
*cheek-knees. 1382 Wieue Lev, xi. 29 Acokedril. .hauynge 
the nether “cheke lap vnmeuable, and meuynge the ouere. 
— Fudg. xv. 15 A foundun cheek boon, that ts, the cheek- 
lap of anasse. 1758 Phil. Trans. L. 621 A helmet on his 
head..and *cheek-pieces fastened under his chin. 1864 
Lp. Drersy //iad 1v. 166 The iv’ry cheek-piece of a war- 
rior’s steed. 1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 47 
The Monkeys of America have..the tail long; no *cheek- 
pouches. 1849 S&. Nat. /fist, Maniunalia 1V. 20 The true 
marmots [have] no cheek-pouches, 1879 WRIGHT A 2797. 
Life 30*Cheek-pouched Monkeys. 1603 SHAKs. Meas. for 
| J41.1v. 16 Haile Virgin. .as those *cheeke-Roses Proclaime 


CHEEP. 


you areno lesse. 1598 I'Lorio, /’urpurino..a liuely redde 
colour women vse for painting, called “cheeke-varnish. 

Cheek: (t{7k), v. Also 7 cheke. [f. CHEEK 5.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo form a cheek or side to, to flank or 
border. 

1538 Le.ann /tin. 11. 105 To begyn this Causey, chekid 
on eche side. 1615 CuarMANn Odyss. xxiv. 699 ‘The brass 
That cheek'd Eupitheus’ casque. 1670 Lassets /taly 
(1698) I, 62 The altars round about the church are cheeked 
with exquisite pillars, 

+2. 70 check a pike: to hold it by the cheeks. 

_ ‘ The pike-man at the command Cheek your pike, grasped 
it with the left hand below the lead, where the first and 
second rivets are, the head to the front, blade horizontal, 
left foot advanced, left elbow touching the side, the right 
hand grasping the pole at the right thigh, the pole sloping 
downwards, the butt nearly at the ground’ (7. Bunyan, 

1622 Pracnam Compl. Gentl. (1634) 250 Postures ..Order 

our Pikes, Traile your Pikes, Cheeke your Pikes. 1625 

Tarkuam Sovldiers Accid.23 The sixe which are to be done 
marching, are—Advance your Pike, Shoulder your Pike, 
Levell your Pike, Sloape your Pike, Cheeke your Pike, 
Trayle your Pike. 1689 Cotton To Lari of —~ , Standing 
at some poor sutler’s tent, With his pike cheek’d, to guard 
the tun. 

3. collog. To address ‘cheekily’ or saucily ; to 
speak with cool impudence to, confront auda- 
ciously. Zo check it: to face it out, ‘carry it 
through’. 

1840 E. C. Baytey Haileybury Observer 11.53 The various 
sensations of the party Cheeked. 1851 Mavurw Lov. 
Labour 1. 452 (Hoppe) They persuaded me to go and beg 
with them, but I couldn’t cheek it. 1865 Sa?, Kev. 30 Dec. 
811/2 There are boys at every school who are never so elated 
as when they have ‘cheeked’ the master. 1884 G. Moore 
Mummer's Wife (x887)188 But you must pluck up courage 
and cheek the Baillie. 

b. dal. (Sce quot.) 

1877 E. Peacock N. IW. Linc. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Cheek, to 
accuse. ‘I cheek’d him wi’ it, an’ he couldn't say a wod.’ 

Cheek, screen: see Cuick sé.% 

Chee‘k-bone. Forms: see CHEEK sé,and Bone. 

+1. The bone of the.lowcr jaw, the jaw-bone. 

coco fErrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 157 A/andibula, 
ceacban. ¢1340 Cursor AM. 1073 (Trin.) Wip a cheke boon 
of an asse Men say abel slayn wasse. c1380 Sir Ferumbd. 
5650 Al to-dryue Ys chekbon ne3 a-two. 1400 Gasmelyn 
850 Gamelyn cleued his chike bone. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 
72 Chekebone..chavylbone. 1535 CoverDALe Fudz. xv. 16 
With the cheke bone of an asse haue I slayne a thousande 
men. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husd. wm. (1586) 115 His 
cheekebones would be even and small. 1611 Biste 7/’s. iii. 7. 

2. The bonc above the cheek forming the lower 
boundary of the orbits of the eyes. 

1820 Scott Addoz xxvi, Little could be seen besides two 
brown cheek-bones. 1839 Penny Cycl. X1V. 363/2 The 
Ethiopian variety .. cheek-bones prominent. 

Cheeked (tfzkt), a. Having a cheek or checks: 
in comb., as b/ub-, cherry-, fair-, red-cheeked, etc. 

1552 Hutort Cheeked great, or hauynge great cheakes, 
macticns. 1§92 GREENE Ufpst. Courtrer Dij b, Cherry 
cheeked, like a shredde of scarlet. 1647 Crasnaw Steps 
Temple 80 Of all the faircheek’d flowers. 1783 Ainswortu 
Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1s. v. Cheek, Full cheeked, or blub 
cheeked, ducco. 1861 Tintes 10 Oct., Rosy-cheeked apples. 
1878 BrowninG Poets Croisic 142 That black-eyed cherry- 
cheeked sister. i 

Cheekee’, zzovce-wd. [see -EE.] One who is 
‘checked’ ; see next. 

Cheeker (tf7ke1. collog. [f. CHEEK v. +-ER 1] 
One who ‘cheeks’ or addresses impudently. 

1840 E. C. Bayiey Haileybury Observer 11. 53 Neither is 
the moral constitution of the Cheekee benefited, nor is the 
talent and philanthropy of the Cheeker displayed. 

Cheekiness (t{[7kinés). co//og. [f. CHEEKY a. 
+ -NESS.] ‘Cheeky’ quality, cool presumption, 
cffrontery, impudence. 

1847 /dlust. Lond. News 28 Aug. 142/1 They were beat .. 
by their slow, loggy stroke, and by their cheekiness. 

Cheekish (t{7kif), 2. col/og. [see -isi1!.] 
Somewhat ‘cheeky’, saucy, impudent. 

185r Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 248 Being ‘ cheekish’ 
(saucy) to the beadle. : 

Chee:kless, «. Without checks. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 598 He was..earless, eyeless, 
cheekless, noseless, and chinless, : 

Cheek-tooth. A molar tooth or grinder. 

1388 Wycir Yoel i. 6 The cheek teeth therof ben as of a 
whelp of alioun. 1480 Caxton Chron, Ene. vil. cCxXvili. 239 
Al that euer were borne after that pestilence hadden ij 
chekteth in hir hede lesse thanthey had afore. 1656 RipcLey 
Pract. Physic 184 Gums with flesh growing too much 
about the Cheek-teeth. 1880 Huxvey in Tyres 25 Dec. 4/1 
Cheek-teeth having short crowns with simple patterns. 

Cheeky (tf? ki), a. collog. [f. CHEEK 54. 4+ 
-y1,] Characterized by ‘cheek’; insolent or au- 
dacious in address; coolly impudent or presuming. 

1859 H. Kixcstey G. //antlyn xxvi, These men in this 
here hut are a rougher lot than you think for; very like 
they'll be cheeky. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. U1. xv. 251 
‘Don’t be cheeky, Jack’, remonstrated the landlord. 1873 
Brack Pr. Shule xvii. (D.) You are the cheekiest young 
beggar I have the pleasure to know. : 

Cheekyn/e, Cheel, obs. f. CHICKEN, CHILL. 

Cheep :tJip), 52. Chiefly Sc. [(f. CHEEPv.] A 
faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a young 
bird or a mouse. 

1774 FeRGusson Sitting of Session Poems (1845) 27 The 
slow-gaun wheels when dry.. gie mony a cheep and cry 
1786 Burss Ordination, Come screw the pegs wi’ tunefu’ 


CHEEP. 


cheep. 1829 CuNNINGHAM Jlagic Bridle, Anniversary 139 
The mouse’s cheep and cricket’s chirrup. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle x. (1859) 210 The cheep of the tiller rope 
running through the well greased leading blocks. 

Cheep (t{7p), v. Chiefly Sc. Forms: ?4, 6 
chepe, cheip, cheape, 6-7 cheepe, 9 cheap, 
8- cheep. [An imitative word.] 

1. zztr. To utter shrill fceble sounds like those 
of young birds, mice, bats, etc. 

1513 Doucias xeis xu. vili. 76 Hir birdis chepand in 
thare nest. 1530 LynpEsay Jest. Papynzgo 698 We sall gar 
cheknis cheip and geaslyngis pew. 1570 Levins A/anif. 
yo To cheepe, Aipilare. 1606 SurRFL. Ki Markku, Country 
farme 7x A good conditioned Henne. .after she hath once 
heard them cheape or chirpe vnder her. 1802 Scotr 
Miustr, Sc. Bord, Pref.75 The maxim of the Douglasses, 
that ‘it was better to hear the lark sing, than the mouse 
cheep’. 1845 Hirst Poems so A bat affrighted cheeps In 
some deserted room. 1883 Mrs. Ewine Yackanapes 15. 

2. trans. To utter with a cheeping voice. 

1833 M.Scorr Tom Cringle xii. (1859) 272 ‘Hold hard 
now’, cheeps little Conchy. 1847 TENNyson Princ. 1v. 83, 
I would pipe and trill, And cheep and twitter twenty million 
loves, 1883 Cexturxy Mag. Aug. 487/2 They cheep a good- 
morning to one another in soft, cheerful voices. 

Hence Chee'ping vé/. sé. and ppl. a. 

_ @ 1605 Montcomerie Flyting 774 Thy cheiping and pelp- 
ing with weiping thou salt rew. 1762 J. Man Buchanan's 
fiist. Scot. 385 ote, This Archbald is sirnamed. .cheeping 
Archbald from the way of his pronunciation. 1611 CoTcr., 
Piolement, the ..cheeping of sparrowes or young birds. 
1854 THorEAv MW aldes i. (1863) 59 Good for nothing but to 
raise cheeping squirrels on. 1886 Al/ V. Round 4 Sept. 103 
The decks .. resounded incessantly with the noise of 
hammers; of cheeping blocks. 

Cheeper (t{z por). [f. CHrEr v.+-rR1] That 
which cheeps, a squeaker; applied esf. to the 
chicks of partridge and grouse: also a provincial 
name for the Meadow Pipit, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Pioleur, a puler, cheeper, chirper. 1863 
Spring in Lafpl. 340 When the young willow-grouse were 
just cheepers. 1863 ATKinson Province. Danby, Cheeper, 
a young partridge or grouse .. whose cry of alarm is 
acuter than that of the full grown bird. 1864 — Provisc. 
Names of Birds, Moss-cheeper, Grey cheeper, the Meadow 
Pipit, Axthus pratensis. 1878 Daily News 12 Sept. 3/t 
The general hatch of cheepers, as chick partridges are 
called, takes place from the 18th to 24th of June. 


Cheepy (t{7pi), « [f. CHrrr+-y!.] Given 
to cheeping. 


1864 Carvyze in Life zx Lond. 11.280. What a humiliated, 
broken-down, poor cheepy wretch I am. 


Cheer (t{ie1),sd. Forms: 3-7 chere, 4-6 cher, 
4- cheer. Also 4 scher(e, chire, cheyr, 4-6 
cheir, chier(e, 4-7 cheere, 5 chyr, 5-6 chyer(e, 
5-7 cheare, 6-8 chear, 7 chaire. [ME. chere, 
a. OF. chiere, chere face (=Pr., Sp., Pg. cara face) 
:—late L. cava face, countenance, used in 6th c. by 
the African poet Corippus (De Laud. Justini 
‘ Caesaris ante caram’). 

The origin of cava is uncertain; the current conjecture 
is that it was a. Gr. xapa head ; but as tothis there are many 
difficulties : see Diez. The word seems to have come by 
way of Africa and Spain: it is unknown to Italian and 
Wallachian.] 

+ Dhelface, Obs. 


aiz25 Ancr. R, 210 Summe iuglurs .. makien cheres, & 
wrenchen mis hore mud, & schulen mid hore eien. c¢ 1330 
Florice & Bl. (1857) 143 For hire faired and for her schere. 
1382 Wyciir £x. xxv. 20 The cheeres turned into tbe 
propiciatorie. -~ er. i. 17 To dreden the chere of them. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheere, vultus. 1475 CAxToN 
Fason 18b, His fair chiere. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 38/2 In 
the swete of thy chere thou shalt ete brede. 1590 Siiaxs. 
Mids. N. 1. ii. 96 All fancy sicke she is, and pale of cheere. 

+ 2. The look or expression of the face ; counten- 
ance, aspect, visage, mien. Ods. or arch. 

a 1225 Aucr. R. 70 Of one glede chere. a@ 1300 Cursor Af. 
zog1 For be his chere he sagh him wrath. 1375 BaRsour 
Bruce 1. 34 [He] schawyt him, with lauchand cher, The 
Endentur. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 664 His chere was 
so sad and sort. 1559 MJirr. for Mag., Salisbury xiii, 
Where ever I went, I met thy smyling cheare. 1622 
Peacuam Compl. Gent. 11. 1. (1634) 102 Piety is drawne like 
a Lady of Solemne cheare. 1693 W. Ropertson Phrascol. 
Gen, 325 Chear or countenance. 1830 TENNYSON Jet's 
Mind, Vhe flowers would faint at your cruel cheer. 

+b. Phrases. 70 change cheer: to change coun- 
tenance, as the effect of anger, fear, shame, etc. 
To make a cheer; to assume a (specified) look or 
expression. Ods. 

a 1225 St. Alarher. 3 Olibrius. .pa he pis iherde, Changede 
his chere. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes 7, 622 She no chiere 
maade of heuynesse. ¢1400 Gamelyn 319 If my brother 
grucche or make fonle cheere. 1460 CarGRrave Chron. 265 
Whan he cam to the place there he schuld deye he 
chaunged no cheere. 1596 SPENSER J. Q. 1. ii. 42 The 
diuelish hag by chaunges of my cheare Percieu’d my 
thought. @1700 Drypen /ad., Meleager & A. 246 Pale at 
the sudden sight, she chang’d her cheer. 

3. Disposition, frame of mind, mood, esf. as 
showing itself by external demcanour, etc. Usually 
with qualification as ‘ good’, ‘glad’, ‘joyful’, or 
‘ sorrowful ’, ‘ heavy ’, etc. 

(In very many early quotations it is impossible to say 
whether the meaning 1s 2 or 3, or both at once.) 

@1300 Cursor AM. 5075 loseph comforth pan bere chcre[Gért. 
joseph confort paim par chere]. ¢c1374 Cuaucer 7voylus 
v. 184 She thonked dyomede Of alle his trauatle and his 
gode chere. cx500 Aler/ive 768 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 446 
The feend.. beguiled her with treacherye, and brought her 
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into a dreerye cheere. 1598 BarcKLey Felic. Alan 1. (1603) 
5 He was .. with heavie cheare enforced to seeke an other 
dwelling. ¢1600 SHAxs, Sou. xcvii, If they sing, ’tis with 
so dull a cheere. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 496 His words 
thir drooping chere Enlightn’d, and thir languisht hope 
revivd. 1783-94 BLaKe Soxgs Invoc. Introd. 6 So I piped 
with merry cheer. 

b. Phrases. + [Vhat cheer with you? +what 
cheer make you ? what cheer ?: lit. ‘what is your 
state or mood?’ ‘how are you?’ To be of good 
cheer: to be stout of heart, cheerful, courageous. 
With good cheer: cheerfully, joyfully, with ready 
will. 

¢ 1440 Vork Myst. xiv. 85 ‘Say Marie doghtir, what chere 
with be. c 1480 Merlix xviii. 282 He badde his felowes to 
be of goode chier. c1q60 Towneley lyst. (1836) 109 A, 
Gylle, what chere? 31526 TinDALE 2 Cor. v. 6 We are 
alwaye of good chere. ¢1530 Lp. Brerners Avth. Lyt, 
Bryt. (1814) 28 What chere make you, fayre loue Jehannet. 
1535 CoverDALE Haggai ii. 4 Be of good chere, o Zorobabel. 
1610 SHAKS. Tem. 1, 1. 2 Heere Master: What cheere? 
1712 BupGELt Sfect. No. 313 ? 16 His Friend .. bade him 
be of good Cheer. 1805 Worpsw. Waggoner 1, The same 
strong voice more near Said cordially, My Friend, what 
cheer? 1842 Tennyson 720 Voices exliii, A second voice 
was at mine ear .. A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer’, _ 

4. Cheerfulness, gladness, mirth, joy, gaiety. 
To make cheer: to make merry, be cheerful. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 13 This blinde boteler [i.e. Cupid] 
Yiveth of the trouble in stede of chere And eke the chere in 
stede of trouble. ¢1440 Generydes 570 He cowde not 
make nochere but alwey mourn. — 802 His comfort and his 
chere is all awaye. 1535 CoverRDALE /sa. xvi. 9 Myrth and 
chere was gone out of y?felde & vynyardes. 1602 SHaks. 
Flan, 1, ti. 174 You are so sicke of late, So farre from 
cheere. 1634 Mitton Coszzs.955 Our sudden coming there 
Will double al] their mirth and chere. 1693 W. RoBERTSON 
Phraseol. Gen. 325 Chear or gladness, gaudtum. — 327 
To make good chear, genialiter agere. 1842 TENNYSON 
T1w0 Voices \xxx, Naked I go, and void of cheer. 

+5. Kindly welcome or reception, hospitable 
entertainment. Zo make (do, or give) cheer: to give 
a kindly welcome, to receive and entertain. Hence 
BELLY-CHEER, and ironical WHIPPING CHEER, q.V. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 5328 Quen iacob sagh pat hall plenar 
And all a-bute to mak him cher. c 1386 Cuaucer J/an 
Lawes T. 904 Gret cheere doth this noble senatour To 
kyng Alla, 1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1v. xxxvill. (1859) 
63 To doo yow suche chere as to youre estate bylongeth. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur t. cxlix. 280 When she was come, 
she had all the cheer that might be done. 1488 CaxTon 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 12 They that dide him chere before 
haue him now in scorne. 15§0 CrowLey Efigr. 68 What 
occasion was here, To provide for learninge and make 
povertye chere? 1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 89 She securely giues 
good cheare, And reuerend welcome to her princely guest. 
1666 TempLe Let. Wks. 1731 II. 17 After I have welcomed 
you into the Climate with the same Chear and Kindness 
the Sun I know will do. 

6. concr. What is provided by way of entertain- 
ment: fare, provisions, viands, food. Zo make good 
(etc.) cheer: to feast and make merry: cf. sense 4. 

1375 BarBour Bruce xiv. 453 That nycht thai maid thame 
meryecher. 1533 Fritu Answ. More (1829) 435 The Corin- 
thians..came to feed their flesh, and to make carnal cheer. 
1535 CovERDALE £cclus. xviii. 33 Make not to greate cheare 
of the thinge that thou hast wonne by avauntage. 1567 
Drant Horace’s Epist.1. xiv. Ev, Me to fede on simple 
cheare. 1581 Mutcaster Posttions xxxix. (1887) 194 Liuely 
cheese is lusty cheare. 1603 KnoLies Hist. Turks (1621) 
713 Their cheere was only rice and mutton. 1656 H. More 
Antid. Ath.m. x. (1712) 119 This stranger not relishing his 
chear without salt. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 327 
To make good chear, Epulari hilariter, 1726 CAVALLIER 
Alem. 1. 39 Our Cheer was very indifferent..for the King’s 
Troops had plunder’d all the Country. 1827 Lytron 
Pelham xxiii, | care not a rush for the decorations of the 
table so that the cheer be good. 1848 Macautay st. 
Exg. 1. 162 Every table was loaded with good cheer. 

b. The fewer the better cheer: the fewer there 
are, the more there is for cach to eat. 

1649-50 Norwoop Voy. Virginia in Voy. (1744) VI, We.. 
fell on without using the ceremony of calling the rest ofour 
company .. the proverb telling us, The fewer the better 
chear. c1720 Swirt Polite Conv. ii, Lady Smart. Come, 
the more the merrier, Sir Fohn. Ay, but the fewer the 
better cheer. ‘ 

7. That which gives joy or gladness ; comfort, 
solace ; encouragement. 

1549-62 SternHoitp & H. 7s. xliii. 4 Then shall I to the 
altar goe of God my joy and cheare. 1649 SELDEN Laws 
Eng. 1. lviii. (1739) 107 Their ceportment then was full of 
chear and safety to the people. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1v. 131 
The cheers of life .. but not the vices, learn to taste. 1861 
Miss Conse in Aflac. Mag. II]. 461 A little breath of 
cheer from the outer world. 1863 B. TayLor H. Thurston 
I. Ded., With the cheer and encouragement which I owed 
to your unexpected kindness. 

8. A shout of encouragement, welcome, approba- 
tion, or congratulation ; esf. in p2. the loud, com- 
bined shouts (Hurrah !, [1uzza !) and other expres- 
sions of applause of a company or crowd, 

In the House of Commons, Cheers of approbation are ex- 
pressed by the words Hear! hear! Counter-cheers are 
answering cheers from the opposite party as an assertion 
that the matter is really reason for congratulation to them, 

1720 De For Caft. Singleton xvii. (1840) 295 We gave 
them a cheer, as the seamen caJ] it. 1751 SmoLtetr er. 
Pie. xxxiii, Peregrine..as he wént out of the gate, was 
saluted with three chears by all the domestics. 1785 Burns 
Winter Night, And hail’d the morning wi’ a cheer. 1798 
CoreripGE Anc. Aflariner vu, They answered not our 
cheer! 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 516 Not acheer was 
heard. 1857S. Ossorn Qucdak vii. 91 We gave one cheer, 


CHEER. 


fired our guns, and then pushed on for our lives. Mod. 
Newsp., Parl. Rept. The result of the division was received 
with cheers and counter-cheers. Loud and prolonged cheers, 
during which the honourable gentleman resumed his seat., 

9. Comb., as cheer-marrer. 

1594 Danie. Cleopatra Poems (1717) 298 Chear-Marrer, 
Care, did then such Passions breed. 

Cheer (tfiez), v. Forms: (5 chyer), 5-6 cher(e, 
(6 chyr, chire), 6-7 cheere, 6-8 chear(e, 5- 
cheer. [f. CHEER sé., in various senses related to 
each other only through the sb.] 

+1. a. refi. To give oneself or assume a disposi- 
tion or state of mind of some sort, as in They 
cheered them ill, they became of evil cheer. Odés. 

c1400 Destr. Troy xxv. 10570 For the choise kyng 
Achilles pai cherit hom euill, With mych dole for his dethe. 

tb. zxtr. (for ref.) in same sense, as in How 
cheer you ? of what cheer are you? Odés. 

1586 BricutT AZelanch. xviii. 107 This sort [vnnaturall 
melancholie] .. destroyeth the braine .. & maketh both it, 
& the hart cheere more vncomfortably. 1594 GREENE 
Looking Glasse (1861) 126 How cheer you gentlemen? 1596 
Drayton Legends iv. 606 Aske Him how He cheeres. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. V. in. v. 75 How cheer’st thou Jessica? 
1725 Baitey Eras. Collog.94 The Landlord himself. .asks 
how cheer you? 

2. trans. To make of good cheer; to comfort, 


console, solace. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 240 Be glad, Sir.. We shul you 
chere in that we mown. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. v. 13 (Harl. 
MS.) Make me solas and comfort, and chere me. 1568 
Kut. Curtesy 80 in Ritson Aletr. Rom, II. 197 To hym 
comforte anone he toke, And began the lady for to chere. 
1606 Suaxs. 42t. & CZ, v. ii. 184 Therefore be cheer’d, Make 
not your thoughts your prisons. 1614 MarKkuam Cheaf, 
Hush, 1. i. (1668) 8 Much rubbing 1s comfortable, and 
cheareth every member. 1667 Mitton P. L. v. 129 So 
cheard he his fair Spouse, and she was cheered. 1758 S. 
Haywarpb Sev. iv. 118 He chears the souls of his people. 
1830 D’Israewi Chas. /, III. xvii-378 The poor being cheered 
by these feasts of religion and charity. 

b. vef. To comfort oneself; to take heart or 
pluck up courage. Mostly in imperative. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8643 Achilles for the chop cherit hym 
not litle. /éid. 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit hym 
the bettur, And now hatnis his hert all in hote loue. 1§98 
GREENE FY. Bacon xiii, Yet, Bacon, cheere thee, drowne not 
in despaire. 1599 George a Gr. in Dodsley (1780) ITI. 19 
Cheer thee, my boy. 1846 Kresre Lyva [xuoc. v. 8 O cheer 
thee, maiden! In His Name Who still’d Jairus’ wail! 

+c. zztr. with refl. sense. Ods. 

1596 SPENSER F. Q.1. x. 2 She cast to bring him where he 
chearen might, Till he recovered had his late decayed plight. 

+3. trans. ?To cure or recover. Ods. rare. 

c¢xqg00 Destr. Troy 10416 Achilles purgh chaunse was 
cherit of his wond. F 

4. To make cheerful or joyous ; to gladden, en- 
liven. 

©1440 Prop. Parv. 72 Cheryn, or make good chere, 
hillaro, exhillaro, letifico. 1359 Mirr. Mag., Fas. I. Scotl. 
xx, With the Quene my wife and children me to chere. 
1611 Biste “cc. xi.g Let thy heart cheere thee in the 
dayes of thy youth. 1785 Cowrer 7 asf 1. 200 Ten thousand 
warblers chear the day, and one The live-long night. 1871 
R. Extis Catzllus xxxviii. 5 One whisper of happy thought 
to cheer me. 

+b. zxtr. To grow cheerful, be cheerful; to 
rejoice, enjoy oneself, make merry. Ods. 

1573 Tusser ‘usd. (1878)61 Who hath wherewithal], may 
chéere when he shall: But charged man, must chéere as he 
can. 1592 Warner AJd. Eng. vii. xxxvili. (1612) 189 He 
chats, she cheers, he courts, she coyes. @1619 FOTHERBY 
A theom. 1. xii, (1622) 338 All, which come to heare it, doe 
reioyce, and cheere at it. ; : 3 

5. ta. ¢vans. To entertain with feasting and 


“good cheer’; to feast. Ods. 

?a1400 Arthur 276 Arthour 3af ham 3yftez grete, And 
chered ham wyp drynk and Mete. c¢1489 Caxton Four 
Sonnes Ayniowt iii. 115 Their moder .. fested and chered 
theym gretly. 31568 Grarron Chron. II. 205 Into the 
Abbey, where they were feasted and cheered. 1597 Bp. 
Hau Sat. v. ii. 113 What tho he chires on purer manchets 
crowne. 1697 Drypen Virg. Eclog. v. 107, I myself the 
Guests with friendly Bowls will chear. 

+b. To comfort with warmth; to warm. Oés. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 1088 So that the flamme upbende 
The celles forto chere and chaufe olofte. 
ce. To solace or comfort as food does. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 95 Beif, Mutton, Veale to 
cheare their courage. 1611 BisLe Yudg. ix. 13 Wine, 
which cheareth God and man. 1697 Drypven Virg. Georg. 
11. 584 Their cold Stomachs with crown’d Goblets cheer. 
1784 T. Tyvers in Gentl. Mag. Dec., With tea he [Johnson] 
cheered himself in the morning. 1875 Jowett //afo (ed. 2) 
V. 68 Wine is to cheer them now that their limbs are old. 

Berkeley’s expression to cheer but not tnebriate has been 
popularized by Cowper's application of it to tea, and has 
often been the subject of sportive allusions. ; 

1744 BERKELEY Sirs § 217 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines .. is of a nature so mild ., as to 
warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate. 1784 
Cowrer Task 1v. 39 The cups, That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait on each. 1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Break. (1865) 109 
Had freely partaken of the cup which cheers and likewise 
inebriates. 1858 RusseLi Diary [nd. (1860) I. 290 (Hoppe) 
A cup... which to my mind neither cheers nor inebriates. 

6. To brighten up externally (the face, etc.). 

1611 SyivesteR Du Bartas u. iv. Decay 110 With her 
best Complexions Shee mends her Faces wrinkle-full defec- 
tions, Her Cheek shee cherries, and her Ey shee cheers. 
1662 Prayer Bk., Veni Creator Me Anoint and cheer our 
soiled face With the abundance of thy grace. 

7. To encourage, inspirit, animate, or incite, by 


CHEERED. 


word or deed ; now, ¢sf..by cries or shouts. 


to cheer on. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 3781 Among his ost ful fast he 
rode, And chered his knightes. 1590 Suaxs. A/ids. N. tv. i. 
130 A cry more tuneable Was neuer hallowed to, nor cheer'd 
with horne. 1596 Srenser F. Q. 1. iti, 34 His Lady did so well 
him cheare, That hope of new good hap he gan to feele. 
1597 Dantet Cry. Wars mn. Ixxti, As to some great adven- 
t‘rous fight This bravo cheers these dastards all he can. 
c1600 SHaks. Sonu. xv, Men as plants decrease, Cheered 
and check’d even by the self-same sky. 1699 Dryden 
Theodore & Hon. 123 He cheer’d the dogs to follow her who 
fled. 1794 in Nicolas Disp. Nelsow (1846) 1. 426 Captain 
Walter Serocold was killed by a grape-shot..as he cheered 
the people who were dragging the gun. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. 1. ix, Close on the hounds the hunter came, To cheer 
them on the vanished game. 1839 THirLWALL Greece 
VI. 221 Cheering his troops by his presence and his words. 

b. The following perhaps lIcad the way to 8. 

1558 Puaér Exneid v. Oj, The Troians them did chere, 
and did receyue with wondrous ioye. 1559 J/irr. Mag., 
Mowbray’s Ban. xx, And whan our frendes on eche parte 
had vs chearde, And that the Harolds bad vs do our lust. 

8. To salute with ‘ chcers’ or shouts of applause ; 


to applaud. 

Not tn Johnson, and app. modern. : 

1798 CoLeriDGE Auc, Mar. 1. vii, The ship was chcer'd, 
the harbour cleared, 1815 W. Burney Fadconer’s J/ariue 
Dict., To cheer, to salute a ship en passant, by the people 
all coming upon deck and huzzaing three times, called three 
cheers, 1832 Ht. Martineau Hill & Vall. iv.54.A crowd of 
little children. . had gathered together, to cheer the carriage. 
1375 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 154 Many of the audience 
cheered and applauded this. 

b. zztr. To shout applause. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 146 The boys of the school 
cheered as he passed. 1833 Ht. Martineau J/anch. Strike 
iv. 42 A signal whether to groan or cheer, 1879 M Cartuy 
Own Times 11. xix. 59 The House cheered more tumul- 


tuously than ever. 
+9. To biow (a whistle). Ods. [of doubtful 


“position. ] 

¢ 1600 MontGomERiE .Vavigatiout 235 Our Maister soon his 

lyttil vhissell cheir[d;] His mariners incontinent compeird. 
O. Cheer up. a. /rans. To raise the spirits of 
(anyone) by cheering words ; to brighten up. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 Hen. /V, 1. iv. 113 My Soueraigne Lord, 
cheare vp your selfe, looke vp. 1605 — MMacd. 1v._1. 127 
Come Sisters, cheere we vp his sprights. 1725 BaiLtey 
Evasnt, Collog. 537 The Seraphick Fraternity .. chear’d up 
his countenance with ointment. 1883 Froupe Short. Stud. 
IV. 72 The abbot cheered him up, laughed at his de- 
jection. 

b. txtr. (for reff.) To pluck up heart, take 
courage. 

1676 D'Urrey Afad. Fickle 1.1. Brother come, cheer up. 

“1759 Garrick //eart of Oak, Come, cheer up, my lads! 
"tis to glory we steer. 1840-5 Barnam /ugol. Leg.‘ Misadv. 
J/argate’, Cheer up! cheer up ! my little man, 

Cheere, var. of CHERE a. Oés. dear. 

Cheered (tfieid), @.  [f. CHEER sd, and v.] 

1. [f. CHEER sé.):, Having a (certain) cheer, 
countenance, or demeanour. Chiefly in Covzd., as 
glad-, heavy-, low-, well-cheered, etc. 

1175 Cott. Hout. 257 Ich iseo a sonde cumen swide gledd 
icheret. @ 1340 Hampore Psalter i. 3 God lufis wele chered 
gifers. 1377 Laner. P. P?. B. xx. 2 Heuy chered I 3ede. 
1382 Wycur Auth iii. 7 Whanne Booz hadde eten and 
dronken, and was maad gladder cheryd. ¢ 1407 OCCLEVE 
To H. Somer ii. 9 Glad cheerid Somer. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 123 Alwey ey cherid and tryste. 1591 7roud. 
Raigue K. Fohuw (1611) 64 Your cheered action to install 
me so. 

2. ppl. a. Encouraged, made cheerful, gladdened. 

Cheerer (tfieror). [f CHEER v.+-ER}.] 

1. He who or that which cheers, comforts, or 
inspirits ; a comfortcr. 

1599 Saks. //en. V,v. ii. 41 Her Vine. the merry chearer 
of the heart, Vnpruned, dyes. @ 1639 Wotton in Walton 
Angler. i. 33 Angling was .. a rest to his mind, a cheerer 
of his spirits, a diverter of sadness. 1727 THOMSON Suter 
a Prime cheerer, Light ! Of all material beings first and 

est! 1798 Mactuus Popul. (1817) II]. 315 That_I might 
not shut out that prime cheerer hope. 1879 Cur. Rosset: 
Seek § Fiud 34 God the Giver, cherisher, cheerer, of life. 

b. Sc. A cheering cup or drink. 

1808-24 in Jamieson. 1815 Scott Guy A/. xxiv, To draw 
on another cup of ale and another cheerer..of brandy and 
water. 1823 LocxHart Reg. Dalton u. il. (1842) 106 If you 
have taken a second ‘ cheerer’ with them after supper. 

2. He who cheers, applauds, hurrahs. 

1855-9 SincLeTON Virgil I]. 16 With the clapping and 
hurrah of men, And zeal of cheerers. 1874 Daily News 26 
Jan. 6/1 A very faint cheer, for the cheerers were few. 

Choorftil (tfioaful), a. Forms: 5 cher-, 5-6 
chers-, 6 cheare-, 6-7 cheere-, 7-8 chearfull, 
(-ful, -fulle), cheerfull, 7- cheerful. [f. CnEER 
5b. + -FUL.] 

1. Full of cheer; of good cheer; joyous, glad- 
some, blithe, lively and in good spirits. 

a. of persons, their disposition, looks, etc. 

€ 1400 Destr. Troy xv. 7500 Pen Achilles cherfull, & his 
choise cosyn. 1535 CoveRDALE Zech. ix. 17 The corne shall 

make the yonge men chearefull. 1568 Breve (Bishops’) 2 
Cor.ix.7 God loueth a cheereful [iAcpos; Vulg.4é/a ris] geuer. 
1650 R. Staryiton Strada’s Low. C. Warresvi. 14 Egmont 

.-Soone grew cheerefuller then ever. 1660 Perys Diary 13 
Oct., I went out .. to see Major-general Harrison hanged, 
drawn, and quartered .. he looking as cheerful as any man 
could doin that condition. Appison 7atler No. 192 

®4 A chearful Temper joined with Innocence, will make 

Beauty attractive. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits viii. Cha- 
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racter \Vks. (Bohn) 11.57 As compared with the Americans, 
I think them [English] cheerful and contented. 
b. éransf. of things. 

1§48 Upact, etc. Erasint. Par. Matt. xvi. 87 Delighted 
with this cherefull and substanciall profession. 1596 SPENSER 
f.Q. 1, ti. 1 Chearefull Chaunticlere with his note shrill. 
1649 Br. Reynotps //osea Serm. ii. 89 A full, chearfull, and 
voluntary action. 1697 Drypenx Virg, Eclog. v. go With 
chearful Cries the Woods resound. 1926 Gay Fables 1. xxxi. 
14 Nor love, nor honour, wealth, nor pow’r, Can give the 
heart a chearful hour. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. 
VIIL. 77 Our last conversation. . was far fron chearful. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 7 Cheerful hope and resignation. 

2. Cheering, gladdening, animating ; bright, en- 
livening, raising the spirits. 

c 1460 /ol. Rel. § Love P., Love..maketh hem to obeye his 
ordynance by cherefulle weies. 1559 Alyrr. Mag., Duke 
Suffolk v. 4 Fortune .. Did smile upon me with a chereful 
light. 1620 G, Fletcner CArtst’s Vict. 1. xli, As when the 
cheerfull sunne, elamping wide, Gladsall the world. a 1626 
Bacon New Atl. 5 The Chambers were handsome and 
chearful Chambers. 1647 Crarenoon //ist. Keb. 1, (1843) 
24/1 He died..of an Apoplexy, after a full and_chearful 
Supper. 1756 Burke Sudl.& £. Wks. 1842 1. 64 The good 
effects of more cheerful colours. 1814 Worpsw. £xcursion 
u. 514 Forth we stepped Into the presence of the cheerful 
light. 1855 ANNE Manninc Chelsea Buu-house iv. 71, | 
don’t care if I have a cheerful glass with you to improve 
our acquaintance. 

Chee'rfulize, v. [see -1zE.]  frans. To make 
cheerful. Hence Chee-rfulizing. 

1833 Saran Austin Charact. Goethe 11. 257 My journey 
.. has cheerfullized my existence. 1845 E. Warsurton 
Crescent & Cr. II. 136 A mean straggling town .. sur: 
rounded with gardens ..that cheerfullize it. 1860 Lyxci 
Theo. Trin. v.84 The wines of cheerfulizing pleasure are 
serviceable. /bid. xi. 208 The flower-cup wine of comfort 
giveth .. Wine to cheerfulize and cure. 

Cheerfully (tfiesfuli), adv. 
-LY*.] 

1. In a cheerful manner; with liveliness or 
gladness; blithely, willingly, readily, gladly, 
joyously. 

1553 Even 7reat. New /nd, (Arb.)24 She.. procedeth .. 
stoutly & cherefully to the fyre. 1611 BipLe Acts xxiv. 10, 
I do the more cheerefully answere for my selfe. 1658 Bran- 
HALL Consecr, Bps. xi. 17 Now I thanke god I can cherefully 
sing my nunc dimittis. 1744 Harris Three 7 reat, in. it. 
(1765) 183 My Friend .. chearfully bade me Good-Morrow. 
1836 Hor. Smitu Zin Trauinf, (1876) 191 We conquer our 
fate when we submit to it cheerfully. 1864 Mrs. CarLyLe 
Lett. Ill. 208, 1 cannot write cheerfully. I am not 
cheerful. 

2. Cheeringly, encouragingly, so as to checr onc. 

1599 Suaks. Hex, V,1v.1. 34 God a mercy old Heart, thou 
speak’st chearefully. A/od. The fire blazing cheerfully on 
the hearth. 

Cheerfulness (tfieufulnés). [f. CHEERFUL + 
-NESS.] Cheerful quality or state. 

1. Of persons, their dispositions, etc. : 
someness, joyousness, alacrity, readiness. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Wace. iii. 2 They .. fought witb chere- 
fulnesse for Israel. 1643 Mitton Divorce 1 vii. 12 There 
is no Christian duty that is not to be season’d and set off 
with cherfulnes. 1716 8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Left. 
I. xxxvili. 150 The soldiers do not begin the campaign 
with any great cheerfulness. 1781 Gisnon Decl. & F’. (1869) 
II. xlili. 600 The gravity of his manners was tempered by 
innocent cheerfulness. 1856 Ruskin J/od. Paint. IV. v. 
xix. §25 Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a 
man in strong health as colour to his cheek. __ 

b. As shown in the countenance: Liveliness. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phrascol. Gen. 666 To show the glad- 
ness of the mind, by the chearfulness of the countenance. 
1769 Rosertson Chas. V, 111. vin. 56 Encouraged them by 
the chearfulness of his voice and countenance. 

2. transf. Bright and inspiring appearance; free- 
dom from gloom. 

1612 SHELTON Quix. I. Pref. 8 The Chearfulness of clear 
Sky. 1841 W. Spatpine /taly § /t, /sl. 1. 272 The cheer- 
fulness of the village with its cabins and its gardens. 

Cheerily (tfierili), adv. [f. CHEERY +-L¥2.] 
In a cheery, lively, or enlivening manner, tone, etc. 

1616 Beaum. & Fi. Little Fr. Lawyer v. t. (R.) Come 
chearily, boyes, about our business, @1667 Cow ey (T.) 
Let's go cheerily on with the business. [1755 not in JouN- 
son.) 1761 STERNE 77. Shandy wv. iv, ‘ Never fear’, replied 
Trim chearily. 1795 Soutney Yoan of Arc u. 18 Cheerily 
Tread thou the path that leads thee to the grave. 1840 
R. Dana Bef Alas? xv. 40 Instead of the lively song of 
‘Cheerily, men !’ in which all hands join in the chorus, we 
pulled a long, heavy, silent pull. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. 1.1. 31 And from the east the wind blew cheerily. 

Cheeriness (tfierinés). [f. CHEERY a. + -NESS.] 
Cheery quality or condition, lively gladsomeness. 

1864 In WessTeR. 1876 Miss Brappon ¥. //aggara’s 
Dau, 11.96 ‘ What have you two girls been talking about ?’ 
.. asked Joshua, with an attempt at cheeriness. 1877 
Mortey Crit, J4isc. 111.98 The cordial cheeriness of Scott's 
letters. 1879 D. J. Hitt Sryaut 203 He fills the mind 
with the breezy cheeriness of spring-time. 

Cheering (tfierin), v4/. 5d. [f. CHEER v.+ 
-InG!,) The action of the vb. CHEER in various 
senscs: ¢.g. fentertainment, gladdcning, ap- 
planding. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. i. xiv. 371 The ouverplus .. is spend 
-. upon kny3tis .. into her honest chering and weel fare. 
1551 Rosinson tr. A/ore’'s Utop. u. v, For the cheringe of 
the companye. 1570-6 LamBarDE Peramb, Aent 11826: 319 
Onely at certaine great feastes and cheerings. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tone. Carcsse, chearing, welcomming, 
making much of. 1634 MitTox Courus 348 “I'would be some 
Solace yet, some little Cheering. 1742 Ricuarpson Pamela 


(f. CHEERFUL + 


Glad- 


CHEERLY. 
ive 195 Worthy of the Company and Chearings of three 
such Friends. 1810 Scott Lady of L. im. xvi, Vo us comes 


no cheering, ‘J’o Duncan no morrow. 1861 Miss LRavvon 
Tratl Serpent vt. vii, Vhree cheers for the happy pair! At 
length the cheering is over. 

Cheering ya ), ppl. a. [f. CHEER v. + 
-InG*,] That cheers, in various senscs of the vb. 

1583 Sranyuurst -/:ueid LV. 109 (Arb.) Seas ringing with 
cheering clamorus hoyssayle. 1647 CRAsuAWw Poems (1657) 
169 Springg of joy from whose a hekeeene ray Vhe fair 
stars fill their weakful fires. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam I. i 
14, I_now had recourse.. to a chearinz glass of claret. 
1835 Browninc Paracelsus iv. Wks. 1. 141 A cheering 
premise Of better things to come. 1839 Tntkiwati. Greece 
1]. xxvi. 449 The martial pomp, the cheering crowds. 
1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. V. 119 The aspect of affairs 
was, on the whole, cheering. 


Cheeringly (tfierinli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly?.] 
In a cheering manncr; so as to cheer one. 

1829 Blackw, Mag. X XVI. 172 Speaking cheeringly, to 
those who are struggling upwards. 1836 W. Irvine «fl storia 
II. 239 The sun..shone cheeringly upon them. 18 
Bancrort /fést, U.S. 1. ix. 274 To his father .. Winthrop 

- wrote cheeringly. 

Cheerish, obs. forin of Cnerisu v. 

+ Cheerishness. Occurs in Milton's Divorce 
1. vii, in cdd. of collected Wks. 1694, 1697, 1738, 
ete., where the original edd. of the treatise (1643, 
1644, 1645, read cheerfulness. 

1694 ed. Milton's Wks., Divorce 1. vii, There is no Chris- 
tian duty that is not to be season’d..with chcerishnesse 
[1643 cherfulnes). 

Cheerless (tfieslés), a. [f. CHEER sb. + -Lrss.] 
Devoid of cheer or comfort ; dull, gloomy, dreary, 
joyless, dispiriting. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Aug. 182 Whose voyces siluer 
sound To cheerefull songs can chaunge my cherelesse cryes. 
1596 — F.Q.1. iti. 27 My chearefull day is turnd to cheare- 
lesse night. 1605 Snaks. Lear Vv. iii. 290 All's cheerlesse, 
darke, and deadly. 1746 7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 169 Eden 
itself, after such a vision, would appear a cheerless desert. 
1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch. 78 It has been thought that our 
teaching... would be ‘ gloomy and cheerless’. 

Cheerlessly (tfieslisli), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] 
In a cheerless manner ; drearily. 

1880 L. Waccace Ben-//ur 409 The loneliness. .the night, 
the uncertainty .. all affected him cheerlessly. 

Chee‘rlessness. [f. CHEERLESS + -NESS.] 
Cheerless quality or condition ; dreariness. 

1837 Ht. Martixeau Soc. Ainer. 111. 196 The one thing 
whicb the born blind want most is to have their cheerless- 
ness removed. 1886 Spectator 6 Mar. 307 The <ark cold 
cheerlessness of the weather. 

Cheerliche, var. of CHERELY. 

+Chee'rliness. Oés. [f. CHEERLY a. + -NESS.] 
The state of being cheerly ; cheeriness. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xxxi. 14 Hee pyned away 
for greefe & was bereft of all cheerlyness. 1622 PEACHAM 
Compl. Gentl. 195 The .. guest will take more content in 
the chearlinesse of your countenance, than in your meate. 

Cheerly (tfivsli), a. and adv, For forms see 
Cnerr, [f. CHEER sé.+-Ly 1 and 2.) 

A. adj. Characterized by chcer or checrfulness ; 
blithe, cheerful, lively, cheery. arch. 

1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. xviii. 33 To be foreward 
and cheerly in mynd. 1649 SeLpex Laws Eng. 1. |xiv. (1739) 
131 The King himself also standing with a chearly counte- 
nance. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 373 Cheerly shelters raise. 1848 
Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 72 The merry ‘water-cock’.. 
the cheerliest fisher of the streams. 1850 L. Hunt fl utodiog. 
II. xvii. 233 The cheerly cries of the seanien. 


B. adv. 

1. In a cheerly manncr; blithcly, checrily. arch. 

1558 Puacr 2 neid. 1. 15 Behold the flocke of six and six 
that yonder cherly flyes Of Swannes. 1591 SpeNseR Tears 
Afuses 321 They cherelie chaunt and rymes at randon fling. 
1600 SHaks. A. 3.2. u.vi.rg. 1607 Dekker //ist. Sir 7. 
IVyatt 83 How fares the King, my Lord? speaks he 
cheerely? 1632 Mitton L’A legro 53 Oft listening how the 
hounds and horn Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 
1750 Suexstone P'cess Eliz. Wks. 1764 1. 323 Hark to 
yonder milk-maid singing Chearly o'er the brimming pail. 
1832 Tennyson Lady Shalot! t. iv, A song that echoes 
cheerly From the river winding clearly. : 

b. spec. asa cry of encouragement among sailors : 
Heartily, with a will. 

1610 Suaks. Temp. 1. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, cheerely, 
cheerely my harts: yare, yare. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. 11. 20 Cheerly my Mates, the day will be ours. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789, Chcarly, a phrase which 
usually implies heartily, chearfully, or quickly, 2s row 
chearly in the boats ! lower away chearly ! i.e. row heartily, 
lower speedily. 1851 Loxcr. Gold. Leg. v. At Sea, Cheerly, 
my hearties ! yo heave ho! : 

3. In a way that cheers or enlivens; cheeringly- 

1794 Soutney Wat Tyler 1, The sun would shine as 
cheerly. 1821 W, Srencer Poems 78 edo smil’d the 
morn. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. in, Alighting cheerly to in- 
spire The soldier slackening in his fire. 

Cheerte.e, var. of Cuerte, Cés. ' 

Cheer-upping, chear-, in cheer-upping cup, 
var. of CMIRRUPING-cuf, taken as from cheer-up. 

.. Greenland Way. (N.’, Come turn up the boats, let’s 
put on our coats, And to Ben's, there's a cheerupping cup. 
1733 Cuevye Eng. Malady i. iv. (1734 328 They. retired 
to comfort themselves with a cheer-upping Cup. 1766 in 
Dodsley Collect. Poents V1. 280 Colin's good dame .. Had 
taken too freely the cheeruping cup. 1771 SweLLEtT 
Humph. Cl. 3 Sept. When the Lowlanders want to drink 
a cheerupping cup, they go to the public house, called the 
change-house, and call for a choppin of twopenny. 


CHEERY. 


Cheery (tfieri), a. [f. Cueer sd,+-yl. More 
colloquial than CHEERFUL: in Johnson’s opinion 
‘a ludicrous word ’.] 

1, Abounding in cheerfulness ; in excellent spirits, 
lively. 

3611 Corcr., s. v. Lie, To say a thing with a merrie coun: 
tenance, cheerie visage, looke full of glee. 1664 Prpys 
Diary 5 Apr., I find him pretty cheery over what he was 
yesterday. 1767 Sterne 77. Shandy (1802) III. 209 The 
Corporal, with cheery eye. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 
89 She had ..a stout cheery farmer for a husband. 1869 
Trotiore He Anew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 144 Endeavouring to 
speak ..in a cheery voice. 1875 Mrs. Ranpotpn I, 
Hyacinth I. 95 You will be in a cheerier mood to-morrow. 

2. Such as to cheer or enliven ; cheering. 

¢1720 Gay Pastoral v, Come, let us hie, and quaff a 
cheery bowl. sels Cartyce in Mrs. Carlyle’s Lett. U1. 
175 She was .. a kind of cheery sunshine in those otherwise 
Egyptian days. 

Chees, obs. pa. t. of chesex, CHOOSE. 

Chees, obs. form of CHess!. 

Cheese (t/7z), sd.t Forms: 1 cese, cyse, 2 
cease, crese, 5 schese, 6 chease, cheise, chiese, 
ches, 2-6 chese, 4, 6- cheese. [OE. (Anglian) 
cése, (WSax.) *cfese, cyse (with 7- umlaut from 
céast, ces?) =OHG. chast (MHG. &ese, Ger. kése), 
OLG. 4ést, kést (MDu. 2dse, Du. kaas) :—WGer. 
*hast, ad. L. cdse-us cheese (bef. 5th c.).] 

1. A substance used as food, consisting of the 
curd of milk (coagulated by rennet) separated 
from the whey and pressed into a solid mass. 

a 1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 23 Formaticus, cese. a 1000 
fErrric Colloguy, ibid. 91 And cyse and buteran ic do. 
a31154 O. E. Chron, an. 1131 Pa scyrte da flescmete and se 
ceose and se butere. ¢1175 Lamb. Hom. 53 penne pe mon 
wule tilden his musestoch he binded uppon pa swike chese. 
a1300 Havelok 643 Bred an chese, butere and inilk. 1377 
Laxct. P. Pi. B. v. 93 A weye of essex chese. ¢ 1460 J. 
Russe.t Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. (1868) 123 Hard chese 

. wille a stomak kepe.. open. 1598 SHaks. Merry IV. v. 
v. 147 Tis time I were choak’d with a peece of toasted 
Cheese. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 538 p 3 Such who could 
indeed bear the sight of cheese, but not the taste. 1806 
Forsytu Seaznties Scotl. 111.349 Hung cheese..It is called 
hung when the curds are tied up in a cloth or net, to get 
quit of the whey..instead of being put under the press. 
1870 Yeats Nat, Hist. Com. 284 The rich flavour of Par- 
mesan cheese is owing to the aromatic plants which abound 
in the Italian pastures. 

b. (with f/.) A mass of this substance, as made 
in the mould or press, of a definite size and shape 
(usually wheel-shaped, cylindrical, or globular), and 
covered with its hardened outer layer or ‘rind’. 

136z Lanct. P. P27. A. vit. 268 Twey grene cheeses. 1382 
Wycuir 1 Sam. xvii, 18 And ten chesis thes thou shalt bere 
tothetribune. 1555 Epen Decades W. Ind. 1.1. (Arb.) 109 
Twelue barels of meale with a fewe chieses. 1711 J. Distarr 
Char. Don Sacheverellio 6 The richness of a Cheese is dis- 
covered by the multiplicity of its Mites. 1739 Gray Lett. 


West 21 Nov., Parma,—The happy country where huge , 


cheeses grow. 184z BarHAm Jugol, Leg., ‘Ghost,’ The 
Castle was a huge and antique mound, Resembling .. A 
well-scoop’d, mouldy Stilton cheese—but taller. 

e. For the names of special kinds of cheese, see 
CREAM-CHEESE, CHEDDAR, CHESHIRE, PARMESAN, 
STILTON, etc. 

2. Phrases. a. Gree cheese: fresh cheese, not 
thoroughly dried ; esp. in the expression /o belzeve 
(to persuade any one, etc.) that the moon ts made 
of green cheese. b. Bread and cheese: see BREAD 
sb.2d. ©. Chalk and cheese: see CHALK sb, 6 a. 

c1425 Chester Pi.1. 123 Greene cheese that will greese 
your cheekes. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xiii. (1870) 266 There 
is .iili. sortes of .. chese .. grene chese, softe chese, harde 
chese, andspermyse. Grene chese is not called grene by the 
reason of colour, but for the newnes of it, for the whey 
is not halfe pressed out of it. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 
177 A yong Catt, wherevnto I haue giuen of these floures 
to eate, very finely pound with greene or fresh Cheese. 
@ 1529 FritH Axzt7th, (1829) 315 They would make men be- 
lieve .. that the moon is made of green cheese. 1611 CoTcr. 
s. v. Arain, (Wee say of such an Idiot) hee thinkes the 
Moone is made of greene cheese. 1638 Witkins New World 
1. (1684) 13 You may as soon perswade some Country Pea- 
sants, that the Moon is made of Green-Cheese \as we say) 
as that ‘tis bigger than his Cart-Wheel. 1783 AlnsworTH 
Lat. Dict. (Morell)1. s.v. AZ7oon, Tell me the moon is made 
of green cheese! 1863 Kincstey Hater Bad. iv. 195. 

3. To make cheeses [F. faire des fromages]: a 
school - girl’s amuscment, consisting in turning 
rapidly round and then suddenly sinking down, so 
that the petticoats are inflated all round somewhat 
in the form of a cheese. Hence, applied some- 
times to a deep curtseying. 

1857-9 THACKERAY Virginians xxii (D.), It was such a 
deep ceremonial curtsey as you never see at present: she 
and her sister both made these ‘cheeses’ in compliment to 
the new-comer, and with much stately agility. 1858 De 
Quincey A x fobiog. Sk. vi.(D.), What more reasonable thing 
could she do than amuse herself with making cheeses? 
1881 Besant & Rice Chap. Fleet u. iv. (1883) 150 Spinning 
round like a school-girl when she makes cheeses. 1883 L. 
Wincrietp A. Rowe Il. vi. 157 Miss Knight performed a 
cheese worthy almost of Caroline, and swept away. 


4. transf. (in Cider-making) A mass of pomace 
or crushed apples presscd together in the form of 
a cheese. 


1796 Marsuau, HW, England Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cheese, 
the pile of pomage, in making cider. 1843 FACKNER in 
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Frul. Agric. Soc. 1V. 1. 402 The cheese of pommey is then 
removed, to make way for another charge of the press. 1887 
T. Harpv Wovodlanders I. ix. 149. 

5. The fruit of the common Mallow (AZalva 
stlvestrés), of a flattened cheese-like shape. (Cf. 
F. fromageon.) 

1527 ANDREW Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters Dij b, Water 
of malva..the beste parte & tyme of his dystyllacyon is 
the rote and the stalke whan it bereth cheses and floures. 
[1578 Lyre Dodoens v. xxiv. 581 The great wilde Mallow 
.. the seede .. is rounde and flat, made lyke litle cheeses.] 
¢18z0 J. Crare in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., 
Picking from mallows, sport to please, The crumpled seed 
we callacheese, 1861 Mrs. LANKESTER Wild Flowers 41. 

6. Comb., as cheese-basket, -chamber, -chandler, 
-cover, -curd, -factor, -grater,-loft, -maker, -making, 
-room, -scraper, -shelf, -trencher, -tub; cheese-like 
adj. 

1632 Futter in Gutch Cod. Cur. J. 226 Cheshire for the 
*cheesechamber, Northumberland for the colehouse. 1740 
Mrs. Detany Axfobiog. (1861) II. 120, I must now..go see 
what's doing in the cheese-chamber and the apple-loft. 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn. (1842) 29 [He] breakes open the dairy 
house, eats and spoils new *cheesecurds. 1695 CoNGREVE 
Love for Love. vii, | an’t Calfenough toslick your chalk’d 
Face, you Cheese-Curd you. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4347/4 
John Lee .. *Cheese-Factor. 1848 B. D. Watsu A vistoph. 
143 zote, With brazen *cheesegrater grated cheese. 1845 
Bunp Dis, Liver 329 Encysted tumors, containing a *cheese- 
like matter. 1629 /uv. in Trans. Essex Archzol. Soc. 
(New Ser.) III. 11.174 In the *Cheese Lofte. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 221 The apple-room, the 
pear-bin, the *cheese-loft. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. 1.201 Process of *Cheese-making. 1837 Penny Cycé. 
VII. 14/2 The *cheese-room is always very cool, and little 
light is admitted. 1629 /av. in Trans. Essex Archzol. 
Soc. (New Ser.) III. 11. 173 In the Dayrie .. ii *cheese 
tubbes. /did., 3 *cheese shelves w'h 3 stories. 1607 DEKKER 
Northw. Hoe. i. Wks, 1873 I11. 38 A dozen of *cheese 
trenchers. 1879 in Cassed7s Techn. Educ. 1V. 247/1 A 
cheese-tub large enough to hold all the milk of the cows. 

7. Special comb.: cheese and bread, is used 
in north. dial. for the literary ércad and cheese; 
cheese - bail [see Bait 54.2] = CHEESE- HOOP ; 
cheese-board, +-bred, the cover of a cheese- 
vat ; cheese-borer? = cheese-scoop, cheese-bug, 
local name (Kent) of the wood-louse: cf. CHEESE- 
LIP; cheese-cement (see quot.) ; cheese-cloth, 
+ -clout, the cloth in which the curds are pressed ; 
cheese - cratch, -crate = cheese-rack; cheese- 
cutter, (¢.) an instrument with a broad curved 
blade used for cutting cheese; (6.) slang (see 
quot.); cheese-fly, a small black fly (ophzla 
casei) bred in eheese (see cheese-hopper), cheese- 
hake (S¢.), +-heck =cheese-rack ; cheese-hoop, 
a broad hoop, usually of wood, in which the curds 
are pressed in cheese-making; cheese-hopper, the 
maggot of the cheese-fly, which makes long jerky 
leaps ; also the fly; cheese-knife ? = cheese-cztter ; 
cheese-maggot = cheese-hopper ; cheese-mite, the 
minute arachnid (Acarus domesticus) which in- 
fests old cheese; + cheese-moat = CHEESE-VAT ; 
cheese-mould, (@.) a mould or form in which 
cheese is pressed, a chesse/; (6.) the blue mould 
which forms on cheese; cheese-pale = cheese- 
taster ; cheese-plate, a small plate, 5 or 6 inches 
in diameter, used for cheese at the end of dinner ; 
hence cheese-plate button (or simply cheese-plate), 
humorous name for a large flat coat-button ; 
cheese-rack, a frame for drying new-made cheeses; 
cheese-scoop, cheese-taster, an instrument 
with a small scoop for piercing cheese and with- 
drawing a small portion to be tasted; cheese- 
toaster, a fork for toasting cheese; hence /z- 
morously, a sword ; + cheese-water, a water dis- 
tilled from cheese; cheese-wring = CHEESE-PRESS. 

1888 Sussex Archzol. Coll, XXXVI. 120 A *cheesebail is 
the Hoop that encompasses and gives form to the cheese in 
the press. 1552 Hutort *Chease bourde, Albeolus, A lbeus, 
Alcanna. 1615 MarkHam Fug. Housew. x. vi. (1668) 151 
Lay upon the top of the curd your hard Cheese-board. 1629 
Inv.in Trans. Essex Archzol. Soc. (New Ser.) U1. 1. 173 
In the Dayrie. .i “cheese bread. 1746 Brit. Mag.12 A strong 
Iron Screw, something like an Augur or *Cheese-borer. 
1847 Craic, *Cheese Cement, a kind of glue, particularly 
serviceable in joining broken china, wood that is exposed 
to wet, painter's panel boards, etc. [cf. Butteyn Bk, Simiples 
(1562) 85a, Whan stone pottes be broken, what is better to 
glew them againe..like the Symunt made of Cheese.) 1741 
Compl. Fan.-Piece 1. ii. 124 Then lay a *Cheese-cloth in 
your lesser Cheese Fat. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 14/2 The 
whey runs out through the..cheese-cloth woven with wide 
interstices. c1640 J. SmytH Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 303 
Cheese vates, *cheese clouts and other perticulars. 1656 
Ducarp Gate Lat, Uni. § 346.97 Shee drieth the cheeses 
in a *chees-cratch, or chees-rack. 1853 HickiE tr. Aristoph. 
(1887) I. 119 Redolent of new wine, of the *cheese-crate. 
1873 Slang Dict., *Cheesecutter, a prominent and aquiline 
nose. Alsoa large square peak toacap. Caps fitted with 
square peaks are called cheesecutter caps. 1886 Barnes 
Dorset Dial. Cheesecutter, a cap with a straight peak. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. Il. 5 No caterpillars 
nor grubs, except the maggot of the small *cheese fly..can 
jump. 1611 Cotcr., Chasiere, a *cheese-hecke; the long 
and round racke whereon cheese is dried. 1615 MARKHAM 
Eng, Housew, (1660) 152 Throughly dry, and fit to go into 
the Cheese-heck. 1836-9 Topp Cycé. Anat. Il. 949/1 The 
maggot of the *Cheese-hopper. 1833 Marrvar ?. Simple 


CHEESELIP. 


Instead of being straight, his shins curve like a *cheese- 
knife. 1694 LeuwenHoek in Phil. Trans. XVIIL. 199, I 
put some *Cheese-Maggots in a Glass Tube in my Pocket. 
1813 BincLey Azinz. Biog. III. 352 The *cheese-mite. To 
the naked eye, these minute creatures appear little more 
than moving particles of dust. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, 
(1843) Il. 269. 1617 Moryson /fiz. 111. 1v. ii. 180 The attire 
of the Irish women’s heads is more flat in the top, and 
broader on the sides, not much vnlike a “cheese mot. 1629 
Inv. Hatfield Priory in Trans. Essex Archzxol. Soc. (New 
Ser.) IIL. 11. 173 In the Dayrie .. 4 cheesemoates i wicker 
cheesemoate. 1850 THackErAy Pendennis 1. 44 A white 
upper coat ornamented with *cheese-plate buttons. 18.. 
— Night's Pleas, Wks. 1883 IX. 1v. 290 A bang-up white 
coat, covered with mother-of-pearl cheese-plates. 1865 
Reader 18 Nov. 573 With tonsures as large as cheese-plates. 
1530 Patscr. 204/2 *Chese rake, caisier a frommages. 
1789 R. Fercusson Poems IL. 3(Jam.) My cheese-rack toom 
that ne’er was toom before. 1811 L. M. Hawkins C’fess 
& Gertr.52 Pocketing the *cheese-taster. 1887 Daily Ted. 
15 Mar. 5/2 Testing it [the earth’s] interior composition as 
a grocer tries a Dutch cheese with a cheese-taster. 1710 
STEELE J7atler No. 245 ?2 A Silver *Cheese-Toaster with 
Three Tongues. 1859 THackeray Virgin. x. (D.) I'll drive 
my cheese-toaster through his body. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 254/2 Wash yourselfe with the *cheese- 
water mixed with the Camphir. 1888 Etwortuy 
Somerset Wadbk., Cheese-wring, a cheese-press, found in 
every dairy. A rock at Lynton is called [from its shape] 
‘the Devil's Cheese-wring *. 

Cheese (t{iz), 6.2 slang. [Of doubtful origin ; 

but prob. a. Pers. and Urdit j= chiz ‘thing’, 

ao 
Yule says such expressions used to be common 
among young Anglo-Indians as ‘My new Arab is 
the real chiz’, i.e. ‘the real thing’.] The right or 
correct thing : applied to anything good, first-rate 
in quality, genuine, pleasant, or advantageous. 

1818 Lovd. Guide (cited in Slang Dict. 1873). 1847 ALB. 
Situ Afan in Moon 1. 201 Admired ‘Pets of the Baler’ 
.. in a print-shop window. Thought them the cheese as 
works of art. c1850 THacxeray Codlingsby iii, ‘ You look 
like a Prince in it, Mr, Lint’.. ‘It zs the cheese’, replied 
Mr. Lint. 

Cheese, w.! rave. [f. the sb.] z¢r. To become 
cheese. Hence Chee'sing vé/. sb. rare. 

1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb. 1x1 The coagulation, 
curdling, or cheesing of milk. 

Cheese, v.2 7hieves’ slang. To stop, give up, 
leave off. Cheese it! = have done! run away! 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cheese it, the same as 
Stow it. 1866 Even. Standard 27 July, As soon as he 
went up the prisoner Blagin said, ‘Cheese it (run away), 
here’s the bobby coming’. 1873 Slang Dict., Cheese or 
Cheese it (evidently a coriuption of cease) leave off, or have 
done: ‘ Cheese your barrikin’, hold your noise. ‘Term very 
coinmon, 1882 J. HawtHorne Fort. Fool 1. xxxiii, ‘ Cheese 
it, mates ! ’ere comes the bobbies !” 

Cheese-bowl1: see CHESBOLL. 

Chee'se-cake. A cake or tart of light pastry, 
orig. containing cheese; now filled with a yellow 
butter-like compound of milk-exzds, sugar, and 
butter, or a preparation of whipped egg and sugar. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv.73 Chesekake, ortacrus. 1530 Patscr. 
204/2 Chese cake, gasteav, torteav. 1588 Marprel. Epist. 
(Arb.) 40 The dogg flies at the K[ishop) and took of his 
corner capp (he thought belike it had bene a cheese cake). 
1611 Cotcr., Tadnouse, a Cheese-cake; a Tart made of 
egges, and cheese. 1667 Perrys Diary 11 Aug., We .. eat 
some of the best cheese-cakes that ever I eat in my life. 
1708 Morteux Rabelais iv. xxx. (1737) 125 Like three 
corner’d Cheese-Cakes. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxi. 
318 This we call saffron cheesecakes; the other, without 
currants, almond cheesecakes. 1853 Sover Paztroph. 292 
A sort of cheese-cake, made of cheese, eggs, and butter. 

b. attrib. 

1644 Pol, Ballads (1860) I. 15 Your [Laud’s) cheese-cake 
cap and magpie gown. a@1718 Prior Aéma 1, Effeminate 
he sat, and quiet; Strange product of a cheese-cake diet. 
1741 Lapy Pomrret Corr. w. C’tess Hartford ut. 232 

ot sculking like a modern hero in a cheescake house. 
1788 MarsHati £. Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cheese-cake- 
grass, Lotus corniculatus, birds-foot trefoil. 1876 Ropin- 
son Whitby Gloss. (E. D.S.) 

Cheese-fat, obs. form of CHEESE-VAT. 

Cheeseford : see CHESFORD. 

Chee'seling. 7ave—1. [f. CHEESE 50.1 + -LING.] 
? A small cheese. 

1787 W. MarsHatt Vorfolk 11. 224 Supposing the cheese- 
ling to be made in the morning, it now remains in the press, 
untouched, until the evening. 

Chee'selip, -lep!. Ods. exc. dia/. Forms: 1 
cese-, ces-, cis-, cyslyb, 5 cheslepe, -lypp, -leb, 
5—” cheslep, 6 ches-, cheselope, 7 cheslop, 7-8 
cheeslep, -lip, 7-9 cheslip, 8-9 keslop, 9 cheese- 
lop, caislip, Sc. keeslip. [OE. cése/y6(d, neut., 
= OHG. chdsi-, chést-luppa, MUG. chésluppe, 
heseluppe fem., in same sense; f. CHEESE (in its 
various forms)+a word which appears in Goth. 
as /ubja- (2 fem.) in deedjalezsez witchcraft, ? poison- 
herb-lore, OE. /yéd neut. poison, ON. Uyf fem. 
‘medicinal herb, simple’, OHG. /zp7 neut. deadly 
juicc, mod.G. dial. /#fp rennet. Hence the original 
rennet appears to have been some herb juice. 

Beside this, MHG. has 4eseZad, mod.G. kaselab, the 
second element of which is Zaaé, /aé rennet, MHG. Zaé sour 
fluid, OHG. Zaé neut. broth, decoction, Du. has also 4d, 
lebbe, MDu. & LG. Zedde rennet :—/aéj6-, and MDu. @dbe, 
lip, MLG. 2p, mod.G. dial. ipfe neut.:—dibjo™, The 
original relations between these words are uncertain.] 


CHEESELIP. 


1. Rennet, for curdling milk in cheese-making. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 560 Cougolum ceselyb. c 1000 ibid. 
Coagulum ceslyb. cx1000 Sav. Leechd. Wil. 18 pa meolc 
zeren mid cyslybbe. c 10s0 Glosses in Wr.-Wiilcker 365/30 
Coagulum cyslyb. 1562 TurNER //eréa/ u. 2 As runnynge 
or chese lope maketh mylke runne together into cruddes. 
1s80 Baret Adz. C 435 The running or chese lope, coagu- 
dum, 1586 Lupron 1000 Notable 7h. (1675) 22 Snails... 
stamped and mixed..with Cheslep or Rennet do draw out 
thorns. 1877 E. Peacock NV. W. Linc. Gloss. (E. D.S.', 
Keslop, cheese-rennet. 

2. spec. ‘The dried stomach ofa calf (or, formerly 
of other animals, ¢. g. a hare) used for this purpose. 


(Formerly also called cheeselep-bag.) 
c1000 Medicina de Quadrup. in Sax. Leechd. I. 346 Ha- 
rancyslybb. c1qzs Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 666 Hee lactis .. 
cheslypp. a1500 Nominale ibid. 703 //ec factis, a cheslepe. 
a 1800 Voceibid. 591 Lactis, achesleb. 1615 MARKHAM Ang. 
Housew. \1. Vi. (1668) 149 The Cheslep-bag, or Runnet, is 
the stomack bag of a young sucking calf, 1727 BrapLry 
Fam, Dict. s.v.Cheeselp-Bag. 1781 J. Hurron 7 our Caves 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Aesdop, a calves stomach, sometimes called 
runnet. 1788 MarsHate £. Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D.S.', Ches- 
Uip-skin, the calfs bag, used in making yerning. 1801 Ord. 
Butchers’ Guild in Ferguson & Manson Afunic. Rec. Car- 
tiste (1887) 259 No brother.. shall buy any calf, to return 
the caislip in any State whatever. 1877 If. Peacock N.IV, 
Linc. Gloss. Cheesetop, the dried stomach of a calf used for 
curdling milk. for cheese. 
b. The following inaccurate explanation is found 


in Dicts. ' 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Chees-tip, the bag 
wherein House-wives prepare and keep their Runnet or 
Rennet for their Cheese. {So without essentia) change in 
Puitcuirs, Ray, BalLey, WEBSTER, etc.] 

+Chee'selip, -lep.2 Ods. or ?dia/. Forms: 
6 chesloppe, cheeselypp, -lippe, 6-8 cheselip, 
7 cheslop, chislep, 7-8 cheese-, chees-, cheslip. 
[Etymol. unknown. " 

Has been conjectured to be the same word as prec., the 
animal having possibly been in repute as a rennet. Against 
this is the consideration that this word belongs (now at 
least) to the southern dialects, while cheesedif, rennet, is 
more especially northern, Cf. also the equivalent CHEs- 
Lock, and dialectal chest?-, chisse-bob, cheese-bug. (It seems 
hardly possible that the second part could be /of flea. ] 

‘The common wood-louse; also (in 16-17th c. 
authors more commonly) the allied Armadillo 
wood-louse, or the similar pill-millipede. 

1530 Patscr. 204/2 Chesloppe, a worme, cloforte. 1552 
Hutoet, Cheeselypp worme, otherwyse called Robyn-good- 
felowe his lowse, ty/us. 1573 Cooper Thesaurus, Tylus, a 
vermin liyng vnder stones and tyles, somewhat blacke and 
scaled, which when it is touched turneth himselfe round like 
a pease. It is commonly called a Cheselip. 1601 HoLttanp 
- Pliny 11. 138 It [barley-meal] is very good for the biting of 
the cheeslips or many-feet worms, called Multipedes. 1608 
Topsett Serpents 786 Cheeselips, or those creeping vermin 
with many feet called of some ‘sowes’. 1610 GuiLLim 
Heraldry wm, xviii. 152 Cheeslip Killimbobs, which being 
touched gather themselves round like a ball. 1611 Cotcr., 
Porcetet de S, Anthoine, the vermine called a Ches-lop, or 
Wood-louse. 1658 Rowtanp tr. Afoufet's Theat. Ins. 1048 
When the Chislep rols himself up into a round body. 1717 
Dict, Rust., Cheeselip, an insect, the same as the sow or 
hog louse, Cheseif, a kind of small yermin that lie under 
stones and tiles. 1721 Baitey, Checs¢ip, and Chestip. 

Chee'semonger. [see Moncer.] One who 
sells or deals in cheese; 

c1g10 Cocke Loretles B.g Fruyters, chese mongers, and 
mynstrelles. 1662 dct 14 Chas. //, c. 26 §3 No Cheese 
monger..shall repack for sale any Butter in any Kinderkin, 
Firkin, etc. 1760 Gotnsm. C7t, World CX. They make 
cheesemongers and pastrycooks knights. 1885 Law Times 
LXXIX. 318/2 The business of a grocer and cheesemonger. 

Hence Cheessemongering wvb/. sb. and pf. a. 
(fg. in quot.), Chee‘semongerly a. (often con- 
temptuous) ; Chee‘semongery, the commodities 


sold by a cheesemonger. 

1839 Dickens Sk. Boz, Tuges’s at Ramsgate, Mr. Tuggs 
attended to the grocery department; Mrs. Tuggs to the 
cheesemongery. a1849 H. Cotrripce £ss. (1851) 1. 21 
This hind-counter, cheesemongerly, Newmarket, cock-fight- 
ing figment. 1859 Sat. Kev. VI1. 489/2 A cheesemonger- 
ing estimate of Parliamentary qualifications. 1883 Darly 
News 18 Sept. 1/5 Contracts for Butcher’s Meat, Cheese- 
mongery, and Flour, 

Chee'se-pa‘ring. 
vbl. sb. and Ppl. a.] 

A. sh. A paring of the rind of cheese; an ob- 
ject of no value save in the eyes of a miserly 


economist. 

1597 SHaks. 2 //en. JV, 1n. ii. 332, 1 doe remember him at 
Cleinents Inne, like a man made after Supper, of a Cheese- 
paring. 1771 Smotrett Humph. Cl. 28 Apr., I won't loose 
acheese-paring. 1821 Syp. SmitH Wks, (1867) I. 331 That 
their candle-ends and cheese-parings are no longer safe. 


[f Cueese 5.1 + PARING 


Sg. 
1813 Sir R. Wirson Diary 11.475, | am told the king of 
Saxony is to be re-established if he consents to give some 
cheese-parings to his neighbours. 1831 J. Witson .Voctes 
Anmibr, \vii. in Blackwood's Mag. Aug. 413 Such a tallow. 
faced cheeseparing of a beardless, bucktoothed ninny. 
B. vd. sb. The paring of cheese. jig. Niggardly 
economizing, parsimonious saving. 

1871 Q. Rev. Jan. 40 (Hoppe) To supply the deficiencies 
which the wretched cheeseparings of the two previous 
years had made in our means [of defence]. 1873 Sfectator 
9 Aug. 1005/2 The discontent with the Government, much 
of it caused by cheeseparing. 

C. ppl. a. Niggardly, miserly, parsimonious. 

1867 Cafe Natal News Jan., The more rigid and cheese- 
paring school of economists. 
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Chee'se-press. [sec Press.] An apparatus 
for pressing the curds in cheese-making. 

1485 /xv.in Ripon Ch, Acts 371, j chesepresse cum vj chese 
fattes. 1957 Vids & Inv. N. C. (1835) I. 159 A chespresse 
& a rakinge croke. 1616 Surry. & Marku. Country F. 63 
Cheese-presses, and other implements, 1714 Gay Sheps. 
Week Wedn.41 The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn. 

Chee'se-re:nnet. In7-runnet. [sce REn- 
NET.] A name for Gadium verum, \ady’s Bed- 
straw, from its property of coagulating milk. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11, 283 sarg., Chees-runnett. 1657 
S. Purcuas ol, Flying-Ins. 1. 92 Herbs... except Docks 
and Cheesrunnet. 186x Miss Prarr flower, Pé. 111. 145. 
1861 Mrs. LANKESTER Wild Flowers 72 Yellow Bedstraw.. 
Ladies’ Bedstraw, or Cheese-rennet. 

Chee'se-room. 1. See CHEESE sé. 6, 

2. ‘The common name in some parts of the coun- 
try for Agaricus arvensis, or Worse Mushroom’ 
(Treas. Bol. 1866). (Not in Britren & Hotcanp]. 


+ Chee’se-running. 0s. Also 6-8 ren(n)- 
ing. [OE. xynuing coagulum: see Runninc.] 
= CHEESE-RENNET, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. ixxv. 539 Gallion .. we may also 
name it .. Cheese running, or our Ladies bedstraw. 1597 
Gerarp /ferball u. cccclxiv. 1126 Ladies Bed straw or 
Cheese Renning. 1668 Wickins Read Char. 80. 1736 
Baitey House, Dict. so2 Among several things that will 
coagulate milk... the plant call’d Cheeserening, or Yellow 
Ladies Bed-straw, is used commonly about Nantwich. 

Cheesery (t{i-zéri). [f. Curse sd.) + -rry. 
Cf. buttery, grocery.| A cheese-factory. 

1883 //arpfer’s Mag. Apr. 692/2 From the upper stories of 
these cheeseries were long gutters leading to the ships. 

Chee'se-vat, + Chee'se-fat. [see Var] 
The vessel or mould in which the curds are pressed 


and the cheese shaped in cheese-making. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. |xxiv. (1495)904 Chese 
is wronge other pressyd in a chese fatte. 401 ol. Poems 
Ii. 99 Thi tong likkith the chesefat, and the garner also. 
1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793 //ec sissma, a sches- 
fatte. 1577 B. Gooce tr. Heresbach's Hush, i. (1586) 147 
‘The Milke commeth toa Curd, which is straightwaies put 
into Formes, or Cheesefattes, and pressed. 1741 Com/pd. 
Fam.-Picce 121 Turn it out of that Cheese-fat. 

cx1640 J. Smytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 303 Cheesevates, 
cheeseclouts and other perticulars. 1764 HARMER Observ. 
x. iv. 155 Baskets made of rushes, or palm, are the cheese- 
vats of Barbary. 1879 Cassed?'s Techn. Educ. WV. 247/1 
Cheese vats or moulds turned out of solid elm wood. 

Cheesine. [f. CHrEEsn, after dud/erine, etc.] 


An artificial imitation of cheese. 

1888 The Grocer 6 Oct. 584 1 bought some lots of cheesine 
under the impression that it was cheese ; it was unsaleable. 
— Scott. Leader 18 Oct. 3 Cheesine..comes from America, 
and is sold at a low price. 

Cheesiness (t/7zinés). [f. CHEESY + -NEss.] 
Cheesy quality. ; 

1840 Dickens O¢d C. Shop (C. D. ed.) 226 (Hoppe) (Cream 
being] rather sour, Beginning to border on cheesiness. 1875 
M<Cosu Scott, Philos. lili. 398 At first there was a flabbi- 
ness, a sort of cheesiness about his look. 

Cheeslep, -lip, obs. forms of CHEESELIP. 

Cheeste, var. of CHEstT 54.2 Ods, strife. 


+ Chee-stone. Obs. Cf. A-JEE; also char, ajar. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. E.ij b, Chee-Stone [is] a stone 
that by reason of some Joynt, slips farther into the side 
than ordinary, and by and by, with some slant Joynt turns 
in again to the Sticking. 

Cheesy (t[7'zi), a. [f CHEESE 50.1 + -y.] 

1. Of or belonging to cheese; consisting of, or 
of the nature of, cheese ; abounding in cheese. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. xix. |xxili. (1495)904 Wheye 
that is thynne and watry wyth chesy party synketh downe 
to the grounde. 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. iv. 
7 Eyther thicke and cheesie, or watry and whayey. 1677 
W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chym. (1686) 30 The Butter and 
Cheesy part of Milk, 1821 Béackw. AJag. IX. 81 Like to 
a maggot in her cheesy sphere. 

2. Resembling cheese iu appearance, consistence, 
etc.; esp. in Patho/.=CASEOUS 2. 

1731 ArsutHNoT Adiments (J.), Acids mixed with them 
precipitate a tophaceous chalky matter, but not a cheesy 
substance. 1866 A. Funt Princ. Aled. (1880) 196 Cheesy 
plugs often occlude the bronchial tubes. 1877 Cycé. Pract. 
Med. XV1. 783 The beginning of cheesy degeneration, 

“| 3. sang. ‘ Fine or showy’ [prob. f. CHEESE 56.2] 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Manuna x\viii. 211 To see him 
at ‘l'attersall’s sucking his cane, his cheesy hat well down 
on his nose. 

+ Cheesyl, obs. f. CHISEL?. bran, whole meal. 

1577 B. Gooce tr. Heresdach’s Husb. 1, (1586) 32 Indian 
Millet... being well drest with Cheesyl and Milke, it maketh 
indifferent good meate. 

Cheet (t{it), é#¢. Sc. and north. dial. ‘The call 
directed to a cat, when one wishes her to approach. 
It is generally doubled’ (Jam.). = puss, puss! So 
Cheetie = pussy. 

1806 Fadis Clyde 169 (Jam.), Cheat! cheat ! waesucks, I 
doubt poor thing she’s dead. 

Cheet, v. dial. To cheep. Hence Cheeter. 

1883 Gloss. Almnondd. & Huddersf, 24 Birds cheet, and it 
is said specially of a robin as winter approaches -. If shoes 
cheet, they are supposed not to have been paid for. Young 
pigeons are .. called checfers in Yorkshire. (Erroneously 
attributed by Webster, and others from him, to Tennyson, 
who uses cheef.] 

Cheetah (t[7ti’. Also 8 chittah, 9 cheeta, 
chetah, [a. Hind. chiva, f. Skr. chitraka speckled, 


variegated. ] 


CHEIROTHERIUM. 


The IJunting Leopard, Felis jubala, which is 
tamed and used for hunting deer in India. 

[3704 tr. Cavert’s Trav. in Churchill's Coll. 1V.198 There 
are three sorts of Tigers, called Bibo, Cito, and the Royal.) 
1781 Phil. Trans, 1.XX1. 2 Vhe hunting Leopard, or 
Indian Chittah. 1823 Sfort, Mag. LXII. 282 The cheeta 
resembles the panther, but is taller and lightly made. 188: 
Hunter Gaz. /nd. 1V. 619 Vhe cheetah or hunting leopard 
must be carefully distinguished from the leopard proper. 

pIt has been suggested that this animal is referred to by 
Suaks. (2 //en. /V. 1. iv. 105) as ‘tame Cheater’; but apart 
from the fact that this phrase elsewhere has a clear meaning, 
no channel is known through which Shakspere could have 
heard of the Cheetah. 

Cheeve, var. of CHEVE v. 

Cheewink, chewink tfjwink’. U.S. Also 
8 cheeweeh. [From its note; whence also /owsee.] 
A North American bird (/°p¢lo erythrophthalinus), 
also called Ground-robin. 

1796 Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 210 Towhe Bird, Pewee, 
Cheeweeh. 1848 60 in BartLteTT. 18.. Lowrie Beaver 
Brook, From ‘neath the arching barberry-stems My footstep 
scares the shy chewink. 1884 Burroucus Sirds & Flowers 
134 The cheewink is a shy bird also, 

Cheezil, obs. form of CHISEL. 

] Chef ( fef). [Fr.; = ‘head, chief’; used abso- 
lutely for chef d’office or chef de cuisiue.] The 
man who presides over the kitchen of a large 
household; a head cook. 

1842 Barua /ngol. Leg., St. Romwold, The chef's peace 
of mind was restored, And in due time a banquet was placed 
on the board. 1850 Tuackeray Pendennis xxvii, The 
angry little chef of Sir Francis Clavering’s culinary estab- 
lishment, 1860 Add Y. Round No. 74, 567 You have .. 
finally decided on the menu with your chef. 

Chef(f, chefare, obs, ff. CHAFF, CHAFFER. 

|| Chef d’cauvre (fedo'vr). 77. chefs-d’ceuvre. 
[Fr.: “7. ‘chief (piece) of work’.] A masterpiece. 

1762-71 H. WaAcpote Vertue’s Anecd, Paint. (1786) 1V. 80 
In 172 Arlaud brought this chef d’a@uvre to London, but 
would not sell it, 1813 Moor Post-bag viii. 68 While some 
chefs-d’c:uvre live to weary one. 1831 Scorr Diary 26 Mar. 
in Lockhart's Life, A rare collection of chefs d’cuvre. 
1882 T. Moztey Remin, Ser. 1. 1. ix, A house of some 
architectural pretensions, his chef d@’a@uvre, people said. 

+ Chefe. Oés. rare. [perh. f. CHEVEv.] Hap. 

1499 Pynson Promp. Parv., Cheefe or hap, fortuna, 
eventus (c 1440 has chef, evidently error for chef] 

Chefe, obs. form of CHAFE, CHIEF. 

Cheffare, chefferie, obs. ff. CHAFFER, -Y. 

Chefferie, obs. form of CHIEFERY. 

Cheffonier ; sec CHIFFONIER. 

Chefle, early form of CuavEL, now JOWL. 

Chego, obs. form of CHIGUE. 

+Cheho,, z. sonce-wd. [Echoic.] t2¢r. To sneeze. 

1706 E, Warp //ud, Rediv. 1. vu. 20 And made me so 
Cheho and Snivel, As if I’d got the Sneezing Evil. 

Cheif, Cheigne, obs. ff. CHIEF, CHAIN. 

Cheik, obs. spelling of SuEIk. 

Cheil-, cheilo-, repr. Gr. xetAo- lip, used in 
scientific terms, but more commonly in the Latin- 
ized spelling cA7/-, CHILO-, q. Vv. 

Cheine, -3ie, Cheir, obs. ff. CHAIN, CHEER. 

Cheir-, cheiro-, repr. Gr. xe:p(o-, combining 
form of xeép hand, frequent in the generic names of 
Natural History. In words that have come through 
Latin, written chir-, CH1RO-. q. v. 

Chei‘ropod, -ped. Z00/. [(In mod.L. chezro- 
poda pl. f. Gr. xeipo- hand- +-wodos footed, /2/. 
hand-footed (animals),] A name applied by Ogilby 
to the mammals possessed of hands, including the 
Bimana(man),and Quadrumana (monkeys, lemurs , 
of other naturalists. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. XL1X. 521 A modern zoologist 


(Ogilby) has, not inaptly, applied the term Cheiropeds or 
hand-footed animals to this group. 1864 Wepster Chiropod. 
| Cheiroptera (keirpptéra , 56. fl. Zool. 
Rarely chir-. [mod.L. (Cuvier’, f. Gr. xeipo- hand- 
+-nTepos winged. (Cheiropter [=F. chiropierc | 
has been used asa singular..] An order of Mam- 
malia, distinguished by greatly elongated finger- 
bones supporting a membrane or ‘ wing ’ attached 
to the posterior limbs and the side of the body, and 
adapted for flight ; the Bats. ; 

1835 Kirsy Had, & Just. Anim, II. xvii. 156 Bats and 
vampyres .. are denominated Cheiroptera, or hand: inged. 
1878 L. Wincrietp Lady Grized 111. iii. 4 A hectoring bat, 
a blustering cheiropter. 1878 Bett Gegenbauer’s Comp. 
Anat. 437 They agree with most of the chiroptera, 

Hence Cheiro‘pteran a., belonging to the Chei- 
roptera; as sd, a member of the Cheiroptera. 
Cheiro-pterous a., of or belonging to the Cheiroy)- 
tera; having winged ‘ hands’. 

1835 Kirpy //ad. & Inst. Anion, U1. xxiv. 487 One tribe .. 
the Cheiropterans..seems rather to form an Osculant Order 
between it [the Predaceans] and the Quadrumanes. 1866 
Athenzum No. 2004. 402'1 The little-known chiropteran 
genus Aello. / — ; 

| Cheirotherium ‘kaivropioriim . /alacn?. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xeép hand + Onpiov beast. ] -\ large 
extinct four-footed animal, whose footprints found 
in the Upper New Red Sandstone) resemble a 
human hand ; considered by Prof. Owen to be the 
same as the LABYRINTHODON, a large Batrachian 


CHEKASYDE. 


reptile. Hence Cheirothe’rian a., of or belong- 
ing to the Cheirotherium. 

1855 Lyert Flew. Geol. xxii. (ed. 5) 339 A large unknown 
quadruped, provisionally named Cheirotherium by Prof. 
Kaup. /ézd. 341 The..Labyrinthodon having existed at 
the period when the Cheirotherian footsteps were made. 

Cheis, obs. form of CHOOSE v. 

Cheise, obs. form of CHEESE. 

Cheisible, -sil, obs. ff. CHASUBLE, CHAISEL. 

Cheist, obs. form of CHEST. 

Cheit, Cheiteffe, obs. ff. CHEat, CAITIFF. 


+Chekasyde. Obs. rare. ie. ‘Cheek- 
aside’: applied to the groats coined in the 18th 
year of Henry VII., when the king’s head was, for 
the first time in English coinage, represented in 
profile. 

1543 Richmond, Wills & Inv. (1853) 50, 1 gyff to the sayd 
George..ij hole angells of gold, and xxi of hold groyts 
cawlyd chekasydes, and my leyse of my fermold. 

Cheke, obs. form of CHEEK, CHICK, CHOKE. 

Chekeen, Chekin, obs. ff. CHEQUEEN. 

Chekefull: see CHoxkr-full. 

Chekeleu, var. of CHOKELEW a. Oés. choking. 

Cheken, -on, -yn, -ynge, obs. ff. CHICKEN. 

Chekkel-bone, obs. f. SHACKLE-BONE, Sc., wrist. 

+ Chel. 06s. rare. Also 3 cheole. [app. identical 
with OE. ceole wk. fem. ‘ throat’, corresp. to OLG. 
kela (MDu. hele, Du. kee/), OHG. chela, (MHG. 
hele, Ger. kehle):—OTeut. *heléx-.] Throat. 

c1000 igs. Psalis cxiii[i] 16 Ne cleopizab hi, deah de hi 
ceolan habban. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. 11. 48 Py-lzs seo ceole 
sie aswollen. axz00 Moral Ode 362 (Egerton MS.) Ne 
scal per beo fou ne grei..ne martres cheole [77izity Coll. 
44S. methes-chele}. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumb, 3194 And herte 
him so per on pe chel, bat he was ne3 y-slayn. 

|| Chela! (ki-l4). Zool. In 7 chely. P/. chele 
(kiln). fad. L. chéé or its orig. Gr. xq crab’s 
claw.] A term for the prehensile claws of crabs 
and lobsters; also, of scorpions. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 1. v, It happeneth often 
..that a Lobster hath the chely or great claw of one side 
longer then the other, 1664 Power £.xf. Philos.1. 14 The 
Field Spider had before, two Claws. .just likea Crab’s claws, 
with two black tips, like the chely’s in Crabs. 1870 Rois: 
TON Anim. Life 93 Thechelaofthescorpion, 187x Darwin 
Desc. Max 1.1x.330 In the higher crustaceans the anterior 
legs form a pair of cbela or pincers. 

|| Chela # (t{zila). [Hindi c/2/a slave, servant, 
pupil, disciple :—Pali chéo, Skr. chéta, chitaka 
slave, servant.] In esoteric Buddhism, a novice 
qualifying himselfforinitiation. HenceChelaship. 

1883 SinnettT Esoteric Buddhisi i. 15 The chela, or pupil 
of occultism. /6id. 169 In the East, such a resolution in 
the highest degree leads to chelaship, to the pursuit of truth. 
1887 L'pool Daily Post 14 Feb. 5/4 He went through the 
various degrees of chelaship till he became a mahatma, 
or adept. 

Chelate (k7leit), a. Zool. [f. Cuetal+-are2.] 
Having chelz or prehensile claws. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Axtomol, (1828) IV. xlvii. 397 Mandibles 
chelate. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Azat. II. 910 The chelate organs 
of Crustacea and Arachnida. 1880 Huxiey Cray-Fish 22. 

Chelaundre, var. CHALANDRE, Ods., a bird. 

+ Chelde, sd. Ods. [OE. (late WSax.) chylder 
from cze/der (Anglian) ce/die :—W Ger. type *£ala?, 
*heldi, £. kaldcold. (Or it may have been analogic- 
ally formed in OE., after yldi, eld, strenge, and 
the other abstracts of this class.)] Cold. 

cr1o0o AMLrric Collog. » 12 Has for cylde and hreame. 
c 1300 A. lis. 5501 He.. had on.. for the chelde, Twoo 
thik mantels, y-furred with grys. 


Chele, obs. form of CHILL; see also CHEL, 
CHAVEL. 

Chele‘rythrine. Chem. [f. L. chelidontum) 
celandine + Gr. épvOpés red+-InE.] An alkaloid 
forming orange-red salts, obtained from Che/z- 
dontum, and other plants. Watts Dict. Chem. 


Cheleu'tite. 47. [fr. Gr. xnAevrds netted, 
plaited +-1TE.] A variety of Smaltite or gray 
cobalt ore. 

Chelicer, -cere (ke'liso1, -sie1). Also in 
L. form, f/. cheli-cere (-r7). [a. F. chélicére, 
mod.L. chelicera, f. Gr. xndn (see CHELA!) + 
«épas horn.] A term for the prehensile claws 
which arm the proboscis of scorpions and spiders. 

Hence Cheli-ceral a. 

1835 Kirsy Had, & Just, Anim. II. xv. 38 Claws. like the 
mandibles or cheliceres of spiders, 1861 HutMeE tr. Mogzin- 
Tandon. v. ii. 261 Nature has provided the Spiders with 
two chelicers or antennz, terminating in a pair of claws.. 
these constitute the poison apparatus. 1870 NicHOLSON 
Zool, 198 In the Scorpions the mandibles are short, and ter- 
minate in strong pincers, or ‘chelicere’, 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. Inv, An. vii. 384 ‘wo horny hooks [are developed] 
from the cheliceral portion [of the proboscis]. 

+ Cheliderect. Sc. Obs. rave—', A variant of 
CHELYDRE. (Perh. bad spelling of chelydric adj.) 

a 1600 Bure Pilg. in Watson's Cod/. II. 21 (Jam.) Thair 
wes the Viper, and th’ Aspect [=aspic], With the serpent 
Cheliderect, Quhois stink is felt afar. 

+ Chelido‘nian, a. Ods. [f. L. chelidonius (a. 


Gr. xeATéémos pertaining to a swallow, f. xeAtéwy | 


swallow) +-AN; in senses 2-3, f. Gr. yeATdovias.] 
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1. [transl. L. chelidonius.| (A fig) Of a reddish- 
brown colour, like the swallow’s throat. 


1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 442 The Chelidonian Figges be the 
last ; and ripen against Winter. 


2. Of a kind of serpent called yeAcdovias. 


1607 TorsELL Serpents 631 The Cherszan asps..grow to 
the length of five cubits the Chelidonian, not above one. 

3. Of the spring wind, called in Gr. yeAtdovias, 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ut. vi. 102 Such winds are 
called Chelidonian because they arise at the first-comming of 
the Swallowes. 1884 Brit. Almanac Comp. 56 An ancient 
name for the spring winds was the Chelidonian winds. 


Chelidonic (kelidgnik), 2 Chem. [f. L. 
chelidontum, a. Gr. xedjiddviov the plant CELAN- 
DINE or Swallow-wort +-Ic.] In Chelédontc acid, 
C, H,O,, obtained from the juice of the Greater 
Celandine. Its salts are Cheli-donates, which 
are very numerous. Chelidonine, an alkaloid 
contained in all parts of the same plant. Cheli- 
doninic, epithet of another acid obtained from 
Celandine. Chelidona‘nthin, a yellow very 
bitter substance contained in the juice of Celandine. 

1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 847 Chelidonic acid is 
tribasic, and forms three classes of salts .. the dimetallic 
chelidonates. .the monometallic salts. .the trimetallic salts. 
The acid chelidonates crystallize from the solutions of the 
dimetallic salts. /éd., Chelidonates of Iron, etc. /did. 
850 Chelidonine crystallizes in small colourless tablets. 

Cheli‘donize, v. Used by Stainer and Barrett 
to anglicize Gr. xeAdovi(-ev to sing the swallow 
song (done by boys in ancient Rhodes), “2%. to 
twitter like a swallow. 

+Chelidony. Oés. Forms: 6 chalydony, 
7 chelydoin. [ad. L. chz/tdonrus (lapis), F. chelt- 
dotne.] The same as CELIDONY 2. 

1§86 Bricut AZelanch, xxxix. 257 The chalydony, or 
swallowe stone, found in the mawes of young swallowes. 


1622 Peacuam Compl, Gent/, (1661) 171 Diamond, Agate, or 
Chelydoin. 


Chelidre, early form of CHELYDRE. 


|| Chelifer (ke'lifoz, kr li-). Zoo/. [mod.L., f. 


CHELA! +L, -fer bearing.] A genus of Arachnids 


or Spiders having the appearance of small tailless 
scorpions, called also Book-scorpion. 


1865 Reader No, 142. 326/2 Chelifers on the legs of the 
house-fly. 

Cheliferous (k/li-féros), a. Zool. [f. as prec. 
+-oUS.] Bearing chelz or prehensile claws. 

1758 Eruis Barnacles in Phil. Trans. L. 846 Six of the 
hinder [claws] on each side..are cheliferous, 1870 RoLies- 
TON Anim, Life Introd, 117 The cheliferous appendage. 

Cheliform (ke'liffim, k7li-), a. Zool. [f. as 
prec. + FoRM.] Having the form of a chela. 

1798 tr. Buffon's Nat. Hist, V. 126 Four. .feelers..two of 
which are. .cheliform. 1852 Dana Crzs¢.1. 8 Anterior tho- 
racic feet. .cheliform. 


|| Cheli‘ngo, -a. [In mod.F. chelingue ; quoted 
by Yule from Valentijn as chialeng, and by him 
identified with Arabic ree eales shaland?, which is 
app. the medizeval chelandium, yeddviiov: see 
Du Cange. (But this is not certain.)] 

A kind of large boat used on the Coromandel 
Coast ; see quot. 1790. 

1761 Hist. Exvope in Ann. Reg. 55 note, Send uschelingoes 
upon chelingoes loaded with rice. 1790 Beatson Nav. & 


Mil. Mem. \1. 203 A snow and 7 chelingas (a sort of large 
boats used for landing of goods, people, &c.), 


+ Chelle. 04s. [Rimes with z2//e, and so prob. 
ought to be chille:—OE. cylle, cyll, leather bag, 
flagon, vessel, in ON. £y/iir, OHG. &citlla, chiulla 


bag, pouch :—WGer. “Aulija-, ad. L. czdlleus | 


leather bag for liquids, etc.] A vessel. 

c 893 K. AELFRED O7os. n. iv. § 7 On anne cylle se was 
afylled monnes blodes. 
A Mid guldene chelle. 

hell, -e, ? early var. of CHAVEL, now JowL. 

¢ 1325 Pol. Songs 154 In helle With develes he [=they] 
shule duelle, For the clogges that cleveth by here cbelle. 

+Chello. Oés. Also chilla, challo. Some 
Indian fabric commonly used in the 18th c. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5051/3 Chints, Challoes, Carradarres. 
1725 /bid. No. 6388/2 The following Goods, viz... Bejuta- 
pants, Chelloes, Lemanees. /4zd., Coopees, Chillaes. 1788 
Crarkson /yzpol. Slave Tr. 104 Callicoes, Cushtaes, Chintz, 
Chelloes, Nicamees. A 

Che'lmsfordite. 47x. [f. Chelmsford +-1TE.] 
A variety of Wernerite found near Chelmsford, 
Massachusetts, 

18x8 J. F.& S, L. Dana AVineral, Boston 21 It occurs in 
small quantity disseminated in Chelmsfordite. 

Chelodine (ke'lodain). fad. mod.L. chelodina, 
formcd with vague reference to Gr. yeAwvy tor- 
toise.] A genus (Chelodina) of river tortoises, 
with very long neck and flat head. 

1868 Woop Homes without H.i.9 The carnivorous chelo- 
dines of America, 


Cheloid (k7:loid). Afed. Also (irreg.) keloid. 
{a. mod.F. chéloide, badly #éloide, according to 
Littré f. Gr. x7An crab’s claw + -o1D.] 

A disease of the skin; see quots. 
as in chelotd scar, tumour, etc. 


1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 383 Keloid is a formation of 
the skin similar toa hypertrophic cicatrix, 1854 Dr, Appi- 


Also atirzh., 


a 1240 Ureisun 45 in Cott. Hon. | 
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son Wks, (1868) 177 What I have ventured to call ‘true 
Keloid’. 1878 T. avai Pract. Surg, 1. 159 The true che- 
loid. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cheloid. .a skin disease. .named 
by Alibert on account of the peculiar processes which radiate 
from its extremities, and appear like to the claws of a crab. 


Chelo'niad. sare. [f. mod.L. Chelonia (see 
next)+-AD.] A chelonian reptilc. 


1881 Academy 27 Aug. 163/1 Among reptiles..two chelo- 
niads, the leathery and the hawk’s bill turtle. 

Chelonian (k/ldwnian), a. and sé. [f. mod.L. 
Chelonia (cf. Gr. xedwvy tortoise) + -AN. ] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the order of Reptiles 
called Chelonza, distinguished by having the body 
inclosed in a double shell, and comprising the 
various species of tortoises and turtles. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Extomol. III. 44, I allude tothe Chelo- 
nian reptiles. 1881 P. M. Duncan in Academy 23 Apr. 
303 The head is less sauropsidian and more chelonian. 

B. sé. An animal belonging to the order Chelona. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1.382 Four Orders, viz. + 
Chelonians, Saurians, Ophidians, Batrachians, 1842 H. Mit- 
LER O. R. Sandst. iii. (ed. 2) 71 Intermediate. . between the 
fish and the chelonian. 


+ Che'lonite. Ods. [f. Gr. xeAwvy tortoise 
+-ITE.] An obsolete name for fossile Echinites. 

1851 RicHARDSON Geol. li. 25, 

Chely, obs. form of Cueta 1, JELLY. 

Chelydoin: see CHELIDONY. 

+Chelydre. Oés. In 4 chelidre, 7 chelyder. 
(a. OF. chelidre, -ydre, ‘a most venomous and 
stinking snake’ Cotgr., ad. L. chelydrus, a. Gr. 
xéAvdpos a kind of fetid amphibious scrpent, f. 
xéAv-s tortoise + HSpos water-serpent, f. vdwp water. ] 

1393 Gower Cozf. II. 265 Chelidre her yafe her adders 
skin, 1607 Topsett Serpents 716 Drive away strong smel- 
ling Chelyders.. by Galbanum. [1855 SincLeton l’7rgz/ 
I. 122 Clay, by dun chelydri cbannelled out.) 

Chelynge, obs. form of KEELING. 


1867 Smytu Sazlor’s Word-Bk. 182 Chelynge, an early 
name of the cod-fish. 


Chemeis, obs. Sc. form of CHEMISE. 
Chemene, -eney, -enye, obs. ff. CHIMNEY. 
Chemer, -eyr, obs. ff. CHIMERE. 
Chemiatric (kemi,z‘trik), a. [f. med.L. che- 
miatria, Paracelsian term (f. Gr. xnyia, alchemy, 
chemistry + farpeia medical treatment) + -Ic.] 

Relating to a theory of medicine adopted by 
Paracelsus and others, according to which the con- 
ditions and functions of the body in health and 
in disease were explained by the chemical doctrines 
of the time; morbid conditions being referred to 
disturbances of fermentations, effervescence of 
humours, and such like, and being treated accord- 
ingly. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) Also as sé. One who held 
this theory. 

Only a term of modern literature; in 16-17th c, chemzic, 
chemical were used. rh ; ; 

1837-9 Hatiam “ist, Lit. rv. viii. § 38 Sylvius. .is reckoned 
the founder of what was called the chemiatric school. /6zd. 
(1847) III. 599 Willis.. was a partisan of the chemiatrics. 
1881 IVestm. Rev. Oct. 409 In the Renaissance, the che- 
miatric school .. said that diseases are derangements of a 
fermentative process in the body. 

Chemic (kemik), a. and sé. Forms: a. 6-7 
chymick(e, chimick(e, 7 chymique, -ike, 8-9 
chymic. 8. 7-8 (also in g in sense B. 4) che- 
mick, 8- chemic. [a. F. chimigue, or mod.L. 
chim-, chymic-us, for med.L. alchimic-us; see AL- 
CHEMIC, Chymic-us began to take the place of 
the earlier word, after the Renascence, under the 
influence of etymological studies and recognition 
of the Greek words (xdpds juice, xupir-ds of or 
concerning juices, xvyeia infusion) considered to 
be the etymological source, it being held that 
chemistry was really 4 xvuien (Tréxv7) ‘the in- 
fusory art’. The modern spelling ce- in this word- 
group is based on the fact that xypia, xnpeta is 
actually found in Greek ¢ 300: see ALCHEMY.] 

A. adj. , 

1. Of or pertaining to alchemy ; alchemic. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 6 a, Thechymicke Authors. 
1613 Heywoop Braz. Age u. ii. Wks. 1874 III. 221 The Art 
of making gold By Chimicke skill. 1652 AsHMoLe Theat. 
Chenz, Proleg. 11 The Grecians that brought the Chemick 
Learning..out of AEgipt. 1718 Prior A/a in. 61 How 
could our Chymic Friends go on, To find the Philosophic 
Stone. 1815 Worpsw. White Doe 1. Wks. IV. 58 Close toil 
with chemic fire; In quest belike of transmutations, 

+b. Of alchemy metal, z.¢. counterfeit gold. 

1635 Quartes Eo6/, 11, v. (1718) 33 Thy base And chymick 
metal. 1675 Drypen Azvengz. iv. 1, I’m tir’d with waiting 
for this Chimick Gold, Which fools us young, and beggars 
us when old. 1819 Byron ¥xaz 1. ccxvil, A cbymic treasure 
Is glittering youth, which I have spent betimes. 

+2. Relating to the Paracelsian theory or prac- 
tice of medicine. Oés. (Cf. CHEMIATRIC.) ; 

161z2 Woopvatt Surg. Afate Wks, (1653) 224 Chymick 
medicines are to fooleslike swords in mad mens hands, 21763 


Suenstone IWks, § Lett.(1768) II. 187 The .. difference .. 
seems to be that of chemic and galenic medicines. 


3. Of or belonging to chemistry. (foe/. and 
rhet. for CHEMICAL.) .. 

1634 HapincTon Cas¢ava (1870) 130You by achaste chimicke 
art, Calcine fraile love to pietie. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 


CHEMIC. 


241 With chymic art..draws the aromatick souls of flowers. 
1732 BerkeLey A lciphr, vi.§ 14 Extract this essential oil by 
chemic art. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 163 You [Nature] 
forin with chemic hands the airy surge. 1862 ‘I'YNDALL 
Mountaineer. v. 37 ‘The mystic store of chemic force, 
which nobody understood. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 20 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood. 
B. sé. +1. An Atcuemist. Ods. 

1598 Frorio, Alchimista, a chimicke. a 1631 Donne 
Poems, Love's Alchemy, As no Cae yet the Elixar 
got. 1673 B. OLey Pe Vackson’s Wks, L.17 The chymicks 
(which spend much gold only upon hope of getting more). 

+ 2. A Paracelsian or Cuemiatric physician, Ods. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 253 Fixing or 
Perecting. This is that all good Chymickes desire. 1627 

AKEWILL A fol. (1635) mi. vill. § 5 Galen mentions. .three 
sects of Physitians..we have now a fourth that goe under 
the name of Chymikes, Hermetiques, or Paracelsians. 
1660 HoweLt Lex. Tetragl., The Chymick sayes in stones, 
in herbs, in words, Nature for every thtug a cure affords. 

+3. A chemist. Ods. 

1633 G.Herpert Temple, Vanitie iii, ‘Che subtil Chymick 
can devest And strip the creature naked, till he find The 
callow principles within their nest. 2643 Sir T. Browne 
Relig. Med. 1. § 50 Some of our Chymicks facetiously affirm, 
that at the last fire allshall be crystallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1651 Davenant Gondibert 1. vi. 72 On which 
his chemics & distillers wrought. . 

+ b. An apothecary or druggist. Ods. 

1646 Suckitne Acc. Relig. 117 Every petty Chymick in 
his little shop. 

4. A bleacher’s name for chloride of lime as a 
chemical bleaching agent. (Cf. Curmic v. 2.) 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 379 Chloride of lime. .is universally 
called chemick in the manufactories. 


Che'mic, v. In 7 chimick, 8 chymick, 9 
chemick. [f. prec.] 

+1. trans. To transmute by or as by alchemy. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) Aij, They haue 
.. Melted the earth, and Chimickt into gold. 1720 WELTON 
“Suffer. Son of God I. Pref., Chymick’d intoa Strange Shape. 

2. Bleaching. To trcat (cotton or linen) with 
solution of chloride of lime (see CHEnIC 56, 4). 
Hence Che‘micking vé/. sé. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 388 (Cotton cloth is] passed through 
chloride of lime, or chemicked. /éid. 390 Directions [for 
oleaching linen]..7. Wash well. 8. Chemick..12. Chemick 
again. 1884 7rmes 15 Apr. 8 The goods are submitted to 
the ‘chemicking' process. 1886 /éid. 26 Jan. 3 [The cloth] 
then passes through the chemicking vat. 

Chemical (ke'mikal), 2. Forms: 6-7 chimi- 
eall, 7 chimical, chymicall, chemical], 7-9 
chymical, 8- chemical. [f. as CHEMIC a.+-AL, 
or perh. f. chemitc-us CHEMIC as sb. +-AL.] 

+ 1. Of the alchemist, alchemical. Odés. 

1594 Prat Jewell-ho. 1. § 99 Disttllatorie vessels, furnaces, 
and other chimicallinstrumentes. 1599 THYNNE Animadv. 
(1865) 33 The Chimicall philosophers defyne the fermente to 
bee ‘animam’ the sowle or lyfe of the philosophers stoone. 
1638 Fratry Strict. Lyndon. u. 9 The fire of Purgatory 
is rightly termed. .chymicall, because by ineans of this fire, 
they extract much gold. 1747 JoHNson Plan Eng. Dict., 
The jargon of Geber and his chymical followers. 

+ 2. Relating to the Paracelsian theory or practice 
of medicine, as opposed to the ‘ Galenical’. (Cf. 
CHEMIATRIC.) Oés. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel, u. i. tv. i, Paracelsus is so stiff for 
those chimical medicines .. dertding .. Hippocrates, Galen, 
and all their followers. 1741 Watts /iprov. Mind xvii. 
§ 3 (1801) 145 Whether chymical or galenical preparations. 
Sd OHNSON Let. Mrs. Thrale 8 May, I am of the 
chymical sect, which holds phlebotomy in abhorrence. 

. Relating or belonging to the practice of chem- 
istry; (of substances) obtained by the operations 
of chemistry. Chemical works: manufactories 
where chemical processcs are carried on for com- 
mercial purposes, such as alkali works, etc. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health Pref., The vertues of medi- 
cines by chimicall distillation, are made .. of more efficacie. 
1605 TimMe Quersit. 1, ix. 37 The chymicall salte. 1673 
Ray Yourn. Low C, 66 The Chymical examination of these 
Waters. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 120 p14 A Chymical 
Operation, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 42 Stall-feeding. .converts the stable to a chemi- 
cal factory. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 36 The microscope 
and the chemical balance. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 
1, The chemical telegraph was invented by Coxe. ’ 

4. Of, pertaining to, or relating to the science of 
chemistry, or to the substances and phenomena of 
which it treats. Chemical affinity, analysis, at- 
traction, combination, equivalent, formula, ctc.: 
see AFFINITY, ANALYSIS, etc. 

1791 SMEATON Edystone L. (1793) § 217 To act on either 
material, so as to alter their chymical action on one another. 
1813 Sin H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. (1814) 10 The chemical 
composition of plants. 1850 Daupeny Atom. The. ii. (ed. 2) 

he combining proportions. .are termed chemical equiva- 
lents. 1860 TyNpDALt Glac. u. § 2. 240 Beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum we have obscure rays capable of pro- 
ducing chemical changes. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 76 The 
discovery of the chemical composition of the atmosphere. 

5. Of persons: Engaged in the practice or study 
of chemistry; versed in chemistry. 

¢ 1615 Rateicu Last Speech (1651) 148 A Chimical French- 
man. 1791 Smeaton Edystone L. (1793) § 192 How to 
analyze limestones..my chemical friends will be at no loss. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. (1814) 10 The experiments 
of a number of chemical philosophers. 


6. as sb. (Chiefly in f/.) A substance obtained 
or used in chemical operations. 
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1747 J. WESLEY /'rim, Physick (1762) Pref. 11 Chymicals 
such as they neither had Skill nor Fortune nor ‘Time to 
prepare: 1858 GREENER Gunnery 30 Chemicals of various 

inds were stored in other parts. ¢ 1865 J. Wrvepe in Cire. 
Se. I. 145/1 His chemicals are as the colours of the painter. 

Chemically (kc‘mikali), adv. [f. prec. +-Lv2.] 

tl. By alchemy. Oés, 

1621 Burton Anat. A/e/. u. 1. iv. (1676) 179 A lamp to be 
made of mans blood... which Chymically prepared fort 
dayes..shall shew all the accidents of this life. 1630 fi 
‘Faytor (Water P.) Wks, tt. 121/1 He .. chimtcally turnes 
his coyne to liquor. 

2. In a chemical manncr, by a chemical process; 
in relation to chemistry. 

1663 P. Skipron Journ. in Voy. §& Trav.(1746) V1. 547 Four 
hundred glass bottles filled with the Materia Medica, chyni- 
cally prepared. 1782 A. Monro Axaté, 13 Chemically ana- 
lysed. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 50 The substance 
.- iS... precipitated .. chemically speaking, in an unaltered 
state. 1871 TynpaLt /ragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. iv. 102 The more 
refrangible rays are the most chemically active. 1883 
Standard 27 Apr. 6/1 The nitric [acid] was commercially 
pure. There is another chemically pure. 

Chemicking: sce Cuemic z. 

Chemico- (ke'miko), combining form of CuEmic 
a, used in compound adjs. in sense ‘ chemically ’, 
‘relating to chemistry in connexion with... ’; 
as in chemico-agricullural, -electric, -medical, -nu- 
tritive, -physical, -physiological, -vital, and the like. 

1881 in Natare X X111.456 *Chemico-agricultural subjects. 
1805 W. Saunpers J/tn. Haters Introd. 18 The *chemico- 
inedical publications of Shaw, Iloffman, and Lucas, 1880 
Bastian Bratz 5 Internal *chemico-nutritive changes. 1856 
F. Pacet Ow/let Owlst, 126 ‘The *chemico-philosophico- 
politico-economico-botanical discussionsof this happy family. 
1847-9 Topp Cyc. Anat. IV. 3290/2 These mutual actions 
between the nutritious juices and atmospheric air are purely 
*chemico-physical. 1855 J. Jounston Chem. Com. Lifel. 345 
*Chemico-physiological points in connection with this sub- 
ject. 1856 R.Vaucuan J/ystics I. vin. vii. 80 His arbitrary 
*chemico -theological terminology. 1835 LinpLey /utrod. 
Bot. (1848) I. 302 Those *chemico-vital actions which end in 
the production of vegetable secretions. 

heminey, obs. f CHIMNEY. 

+ Chemis. Sc. Obs. Forms: 5-6 (9) chemis, 
6 chymmis, -ys, -es, chymes, chemyis, che- 
mise, 7 chemys. [a. late OF. chymois, chemois, 
from earlier OF. chef mez, chef més « chief country 
house or dwelling, mansion house’ =Pr. capmas 
late L. capil mansus, capul mansi (Du Cange), 


f. capul head, mansus abode, dwelling, mansion. 

(Med.L. forms from Romanic were capmansus, -masus, 
-mastus: OF, forms such as chief-, chef-meis, -mats, 
-mots, chymots, chemots (Godef.), chefmots (Cotgr.), show a 
further development of -és to -ezs, -ars, -ois; cf. rentés:— 
remansus).) 

The chief manor-house, mansion house. 

1488 in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1.7* The cheif chemis of 
Bothuile. gota Douchas JE nets vit. vi. 126 The mychty 
gret Enee Wythin his narrow chymmis leidis he. /é/d. x1. 
vi. 22 Chargeand thai suld in his paltce convene Onto the 
riall chymmys. 1536 BeLLenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 1. 38 
Dunbar wes sum time the cheif chemis of the Erlis of 
Marche. ¢ 1550 Batrour Practicks (1754) 109 (Jam.) The 
chemise or principall messuage sould not be devidit. 1883 
Tuvor Orkney & Shetland 18 The eldest son could clatm 
the head Bail or Chemis place, i.e. the chief manor or farm. 

Chemise (fimiz). Forms: a. 1 cemes, 4 
kemes, kemse; 8. 2, 6, 8-9 chemise. [Two 
types of this word appear in Eng., both ultimately 
derived from latc L.: (1) OE. cgmes (? fem.), early 
ME. kemes, kemse:—prehistoric OE. type *ca- 
misja-, from the late L. word; (2) chemise, a. 
O. and mod.F. chemise (ONF. camise, guemtse, 
kemise, Pr. and Sp. camisa, Pg. camiza, It. camis- 
cla, camtcia) :—late L. camitsia, camisa shirt, sur- 
plice (see Du Cange). 

L. camisia appears first in Jerome ¢ 400 (Ep, Vest. Mud, 
64 n. rr ‘volo pro legentis facilitate abuti sermone vulgato ; 
solent militantes habere lineas, quas camisias vocant’). It 
is also in Salic Law (viii. 4 caszsia, and canttsa), Isidore 
(xix. xxi. 1, xxii. 29 ‘Camisias (v. 7. camisas) vocari, quod in 
his dormimus in camis, id est stratis nostris’). Beside it 
is found the deriv. camisile, -is, campsile, OF. cainstl, 
chainsil fine linen, alb, etc. (see CHaiseL); also an uncer- 
tainly related camix, It. camice, OF, cainse, chainse, ‘alb’. 

The ulterior history and origin of caszéséa are uncertain. 
German etymologists incline to consider it adopted from 
Teutonic, and related to OF. fay shirt, and Ger. Aemd, 
OHG. hemidt, Gothic type “hamibé, f. root kam to cover, 
clothe. Kluge supposes a derivative *hamisyé-, which, 
if it existed, might perh. give a Romanic cammisia, as Ger- 
man / gave cin Olreack, through Frankish ch. But besides 
other difficulties, no traces of the required word are actually 
found in any Teutonic lang., the nearest thing being ON. 
hams masc. (:—Aamtso-z) snake’s slough. ‘The Irish 
caimimse, Cornish cams, Bret. Aamps an alb, and MCorn. 
camse an article of female clothing, are all adopted from L. 
or French.) . 

1. A garment: the name has been variously ap- 
plied at different times; perh. originally (as still in 
French and othcr Romanic languages) the under- 
garment, usually of linen, both of men and womcn, 
a shirt ; but now restricted to that worn by females, 
formerly called ‘sinock’ and ‘shift’. + Formerly 
also applied to some undcr garment distinct from 
the ‘smock’, as well as to a priest's alb or surplice 
(so med.L. camisa), the robe of a herald, etc. 

@ c10so0 Gloss. tn Wr.-Wilcker 362 Cayrisa, ham, 
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cemes. ¢1325 Metr, //om. 124 Llis moder dremid .. Al the 
mikel water of ‘emis Rin in the bosem of hir kemes. ¢ 1330 
R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 122 Nh pe snowe for syght scho 
[Matilda] 3ede out in hir smok, Ouere pe water of ‘Temse, 
pat frosen was iys, Withouten kirtelle or kemse, saue kouer- 
chef alle bare vis. 

13. crz00 7 rin. Colt, /fom. 163 Wire chemise snial and 
hwit..and hire smoc hwit, 1562 Lacicu A rmorte) 1597) 133b, 
The Herehaught..ina chemise blanke, powdred and sputted 
with mullets sable. 19789 Bath Jrul. 29 June, Acheniise of 
very clean gauze, put over a dress of rose taffety. 1808 R. 
Porter 7'rav, Sk. Muss. & Swed. (1813) IL. xl. 167 A standard 
made of a shift that belonged to one of the ancient queens 
.. She would hardly make a present of so rough a chemise 
to her lover Broderson. 1835 Urn PArlos. Manuf. 392 leach 
[girl] is provided with fine flaunel chemises by the pro- 
Prien a1845 Baruam /ngol. Ley., Witches’ Frolic, 
He or She seizes what He or She pleases, ‘Irunk-hosen 
or kirtles, and shirts or chemises. 1850 L. [unt 4l wlobiog. 
ILE. xxiv. 218 That harmless expression [shift].. has been 
set aside in favour of the French word ‘ chemise’. 

“| Vulgarly corrupted to Sutmmey : chesnise being 
nustaken for a plural ; cf. chay, shay. 

2. In various scnses from mod.lr. +a. Mil. 
fire chemise (¥. chemise a fous: (sce quot.). Obs. 

1751 Cuampers Cycl.s.v., Fire chemise is a piece of linen 
cloth, steeped in a composition of .. combustible matters ; 
used at sea, to set fire to an enemy's vessel. 

b. in Fortification, (See quots.) 

1704 J. Harnis Lex. Techn., Chemise, in Fortification, is 
a Wall with which a Bastion, or any other Bulwark of Earth 
is lined for its greater Support and Strength; or it is the 
Solidity of the Wall from the Talus to the Stoue row. 1853 
Srocquecer Jil. Encycl. 57 Chemise, in mediaeval fortifica- 
tion, an additional escarp or counter-guard wall, coveriug 
the lower part of the escarp. 

\|¢. The lower part of a furnace. 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 34 The anterior part of the 
furnace..in French fa Chemrse..A stone, called the Zinc- 
plate, placed at the bottom of the chemise in the furnace. 

d. The iron lining or core on which a gun barrel 
is welded. 

1881 GREENER Gas 231 All the better quality Damascus 
barrels are welded upon a ‘chemise’, or plain iron lining, 
which is bored out after the barrels are welded. 

Chemisette | fem/zet). [a. F. chemiéselte, dim. 
of chemise ; applied to a kind of (women’s) bodice, 
and to a detached ‘shirt-front” worn by mcn.] 

1. A bodicc, more or less like the upper part of 
a chemise, worn by women, in some countrics. 

1807 Sin R. Witsosx Fru. in Life (1862) 1. 239 She [a 
Polish girl] had a chemisette with a high and stiff frill. 
1881 Gotpw. SmitH Lect. & Ess. 185 A white puffed-out 
Russian chemisette. 1882 H. Lanspext. Through Siberia 
1. 219 Madame Peacock wore..a magenta chemisette. 

2. An ornamental article of dress, tisually of lace 
or muslin made to fill in the open front and neck 
of a woman’s dress. 

1844 Kincrake £éthen 89 ‘ Dress’, and ‘frock’, and 
©boddice', and ‘collar’, and ‘ habit-shirt', and sweet ‘chemis- 
ette’. 1857 W. Cotuins Dead Secret i. iv. (1861) 95 She 
had a chemisette in her hand, the frill of which was l:ced 
through with ribbon. 1865 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 487 She.. 
loosened the fastenings of her dress. . removed the studs from 
the chemisette beneath it. 1883 Mrs. Leacn Dressmmaker's 
Dict., Chemisette, the lace or muslin which fills up the V, 
square, or heart-shaped opening of a dress. 

Chemism (kemiz’m). rare. [a. F. chemisme, 
parallel to chimtste : sec -18m.] Chemical action, 


operation, activity, or force. 

1851 (¢/¢/e)Reichenbach’s Physico- Physiological Researches 
on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity. .and Chemism 
in their relation to Vital Force. 1878 KinczetT «ftw. 
Chem, 20 Liebig draws a few crystalline threads out of the 
tissue of life, and holds them up to admiration as the share 
of chemism. 1887 A. Seti //egedianism 88 Hegel passes 
from Mechanism to Chemism, and from Chemism to Tele- 
ology, and the notion of the organism. 

Chemist (ke'mist, kimist). Forms: 6-7 chim- 
ist, 6-9 chymist, 8-chemist. [16thc. chimzzs/, a. 
F. chimiste, ad. mod.L. chimista, chymista, used 
instead of the earlicr a/chimisia, aftcr the latter 
began to be analysed, and the Arabic a/- separated 
from the rest of the word. Commonly written 
chemist since ¢ 17g0 (scc CuEMIC), though, in sense 
4, ‘chymist ’ is still occasionally seen.] 

+1. =Atcnemist. Ods. 

1562 Butteyn Lk. Siiples 69a, The Chymistes or Dis- 
tillers of Waters. 1576 Baker Jewell of [/ealth \. i. 1 The 
Chymistes doe terme the same both the Chymick and 
chimistick Arte. 1614 T. Avams Divedl’s Bang. 83 Like a 
Chimist, he turnes every thing into siluer. @1612 IIariscton 
Epigr. (1633). 33 An Alcumist, That’s all toomuch. Chimist 
you might bin call And I think it were truce, and leave out 
Al. c16s0 CowLey Acason Misc., Like senseless Chymists 
their own wealth destroy, Imaginary gold ae 1732 
Pore Ess. Man i. 269 The starving Chymist in his golden 
views Supremely blest. 

+2. A physician who followed thc method of 


Paracelsus. (Cf. Curmtarnic.) Ods. 

1614 Raceicn //ist. World 1. vi. § 1. 1616 ButroKkar 
Eng. Expos. Chymist, a Vhysition following tbe method ot 
Paracelsus. ; 

3. One versed in the science of chemistry ; one 


who makes chemical investigations. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va $98 The industry of the Chymists .. 
discerning by their separations, the Oily, Crude, Pure, Im. 
pure, Fine, Aaa Parts of Bodies. 1663 Butter nd. 1 
li. 227 Strange Ilermetick Powder. . By skilful Chymist with 
great Cost Extracted from a Rotten Pust. 1765 A. Dicxsoy 
Treat, Agric. 16 Things to which these names are given by 
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the chymists. 1799 Aled. Frné. 1. 249 On the Experiments 
made by the English Chemist Mayow, towards the End of 
the seventeenth Century. 1811 A. T. THomson Loud. Disp. 
(1818) 433 The endeavours of all the most eminent chemists 
to ascertain the components of muriatic acid. 1879 Rut.ey 
Rocks 4 We can have the materials analysed by a chemist. 

4. popularly and commercially. One who deals 
in medicinal drugs. (Not in U.S.; in Scotland 
also, drzggtst is the ordinary term.) 

In Great Britain, the use of the terms chemzist.and-drug- 
gistand pharmaceutical chemist is now regulated by the 
Pharmacy Acts of 1852, 1868, 1869; a pharmaceutical 
chemist | pharmaceutist, pharmacist) is a person who has 
passed the higher examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
which qualifies for membership, under the provisions of 
section 10 of the act of 1852; a chemist and druggist is a 
person who has passed the minor examination under the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the act of 1868, or who was actually 
in business when the act of 1868 was passed. No other 
person tban these is legally entitled to use the name chemist 
(or druggist} in any connexion for trading purposes. 

[1745 De Foe’s Eng. Trades. iv. (1841) 1.26, I have seen 
..an apothecary turn chemist.] 1802 Aled. Froud. VIII. 248 
May not the.. practice have arisen from .. apothecaries 
vending drugs by retail, and so far interfering with the 
business of the chemist? @ 1845 Barna /ugol. Leg., Lord 
of Thoulonse, The bottles of green and blue light Which 
you seein a chymist’s shop-window at night. 1865 Dickens 
Aut. Fr. uw. xvi, She arrived in the drug-flavoured region 
of Mincing Lane, with the sensation of having just opened 
a drawer in a chemist’s shop. 1888 Chemists’ & Druggists’ 
Diary 142 Candidates must be either pharmaceutical chem- 
ists or chemists and druggists who were in business before 
the Act of 1868 was passed. /éz¢. 102 Manufacturing, 
Pharmaceutical, and Analytical Chemists. 

+ Chemi'stic, chimistic, «. Obs. rare. [f. 
prec. +-1c.] Of chemists or chemistry. 

1576 BAKER Jewel of Health 1.1, The Arte of Sublyming, 
some. .doe terme..both the Chymick and Chimistick Arte. 

+Chemi'stical, 2. Os. Also 7 chym-. ff. 
as prec. +-AL.] = CHEMICAL. 

1611 Corcr., Chymistigue, Chymisticall. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. 11. iv. 1. iv, Some skill in chymisticall [Zater edd, 
chemistical] distillations. /éd¢. Paracelsus and his Chy- 
misticall followers will cure all manner of diseases with 
Mineralls. | : 

Chemistry (ke'mistri). Forms: 7 chymis- 
trie, chimistry, 7-9 chymistry, 8— chemistry. 
{Of English formation: in 17th c. chymdéstrie, f. 
chymist (CHEMIST) + -RY, ‘the art or practice of the 
chemist’; at first probably contemptuous, cf. 
palmistry, sophistry, casuistry, etc. For modern 
spelling, see CHEMIC.] 

+1. =ALcHEMY. Obs. 

1605 Timme QOxersét.1. i. 3 Those phylosophers which have 
written of chymistrie. 1652 GAULE AZagastvoim. 360 A cer- 
tain professor of Chymistry, which is a kinde of prestigious, 
covetous, cheating magick, would shew hands and feet of 
gold, etc. 1658-9 T. Watt Charac. Enentivs Ch. 27 The 
sinful sons of Adam. .bya piece of the divel’s chymistry turn 
their necessity into delight, and make their curse their bles- 
sing. 1788 Gisson Decé. & F.\ii, The most eager search 
of Arabian chymistry was the transmutation of metals, and 
the elixir of immortal health. 

+2. The practice of medicine after the ‘Chemi- 
cal’ or Paracelsian, as opposed to the ‘Galenical ’, 
method. O6és. 

1674 R. Govrrey /17. & Ab. Physick 171 Perverse I say, 
for such as Purge and Vomit I can assure you deserve no 
better Name, and no little defame Chymistry. 1711 F. 
Fuuter Aled. Gymn. 85 The great Plenty of generous 
Medicines, which Chymistry affords us. 

3. That branch of physical science and research, 
which deals with the several elementary substances, 
or forms of matter, of which all bodies are com- 
posed, the laws that regulate the combination of 
these elements in the formation of compound bodies, 
and the various phenomena that accompany their 
exposure to diverse physical conditions. 

Chemistry is thus at once a science and an art; the latter, 
called applied or practical chemistry, is that referred to by 
the earlier authors and explained in early dictionaries. 


&. as an art or process. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. u.i, This by the art of 
Chymistry is separable unto the operations whereof it is 
lyable. 1696 Puituips, Chymeistry, is an Art that per- 
forms its Operations upon all natural Bodies. 1721-1800 
3AILEY, Chymtistvy, is the Anatomy of natural Bodies by 
Fire. 1755 JoHnson, Chymistry, an art whereby sensible 
bodies contained in vessels .. are so changed, by means of 
certain instruments, and principally fire, that their several 
powers and virtues are thereby discovered, with a view to 
hilosophy or medicine, 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 158 
fe may be employed .. in the arts, in chemistry, or in medi- 
cine, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
96 The full heat of the Christianity which fermented Europe, 
and drew, like the chemistry of fire, a firm line between 
barbarism and culture. 

(6) said of natural chemical processes. 

1714 Manpevitte Fad, Bees (1733) 11. 237 We make use 
of fermentation, and all the chymistry of nature. 1796 
BURKE Corr. (1844) IV. 386 The cold-blooded reptile race, 
whose poison is exalted by the chemistry of their icy com- 
plexion. 1876 J. Norris Radin. Theol. i. 10 Plants by 
their curious chemistry preparing. .food. 


b. as a scicnce. 

This has many subdivisions: /xorganic chemistry is that 
portion of the science which treats of inorganic bodies ; 
Organic chemistry treats of the substances found only in 
organic structures; Agricultural chemistry is that portion 
of chemistry which bears upon agriculture. 

1788 Priestiey Lect. //ist. v. xxxvi. 265 Application to 
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medicine, chymistry, and natural philosophy. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat, 11. 70 That the end of chymistry..was to dis- 
cover and to be informed of the nature of bodies, and their 
action one upon another. 1799 Med. Frui. 1. 109 These 
memoirs [Lamarck’s] exhibit a new theory of chemistry. 
1813 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chem. i, (1814) 4 Agricultural 
Chemistry has for its objects all those changes in the arrange- 
ments of matter connected with the growth.. of plants. 
1844 Emerson New Lug. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 261 
Better than volumes of chemistry. 1851 Heirs Comp. Sodit, 
xiii. (1874) 237 The fact made known to us by chymistry. 
1877 THorPE Juorg. Chem. 19 Organic Chemistry is to-day 
defined to be that portion of the science which treats of..the 
carbon compounds. ’ ; 

4. fig. (Referring to the results attributed to al- 
chemy or chemical action.) 

@ i600 Q. Exiz. in Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) ITI. xl. 366 If 
the furnace of affliction produced such good effects, she 
should ever after have the better opinion of her chemistry. 
1656 Artif. Handsomeness 18 How..can [you] by the 
Chimistry of your wits extract from these places any 
drop or quintessence of a morall command? 1827 PoLLtok 
Course JT. 11, With infernal chemistry to wring The 
last sweet drop from sorrow’s cup of gall. 1847 EMERSON 
Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 325 The world has 
a sure chemistry, by which it extracts what is excellent in 
its children, 1876 Geo. Eviot Dan. Der. . xxviii. 210 We 
mortals have a strange, spiritual chemistry going on within us. 

Chemitype (kemitaip). [f chem-, in Cuemic 
etc. + Type.] A stereotype or plate for printing, 
obtained in relief from an engraved plate by a 
chemical process; hence chemztype process, Che's 
mitypy. 

(That of Piil consisted in filling with a metal the lines en- 
graved or etched on a zinc plate, and then eating away the 
zine surface so as to leaye the other metal standing in relief.) 

1851 /dlust. Lond, News 5 July 26/3 The process of chemi- 
typy, as practised by Piil, of Copenhagen. 1869 WV. & QO. 
Ser. iv, IV. 182 For.. obtaining casts in relief from an 
engraving, the process of chemitype is equally ingenious. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 535 Chemity/fe, a somewhat general 
term which includes a number of relief processes by which 
a drawing or impression from an engraved plate is obtained 
in relief, so as to be printed on an ordinary printing-press. 

Chemune, obs. form of CHIMNEY. 

Chemolysis (kimp'lisis). rare. [f. chem- in 
chemic, etc.+Gr. Avo loosening; after edectro- 
lysis.| Chemical decomposition: ‘name by Thu- 
dichum for the decomposition of organic com- 
pounds into more simple substances by merely 
chemical agents’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). So Chemolyse 
(ke'molsiz), v. [cf ANALYSE], évazs. to decompose 
by chemical agency ; Chemolytic (kemoli‘tik), a. 
[Gr. Auvrucds loosening], relating to chemolysis. 

1872 THupicnum Chem, Phys. 17 Both acids yield by 
chemolysis, cholic acid. /ézd. The liver splits up or chemo- 
lyses albuminous substances. /d/d.8 The chemolytic method 


of research, 1878 Kinczett Axim. Chem. 369 In some 
chemolytic experiments upon albumin. 


|| Chemosis (kimoéwsis), JZed. [a. Gr. xnpw- 
ots (Galen) ‘an affection of the eyes, when the 
cornea swells like a cockle-shell (x7um)’.] 

An affection of the conjunctiva of the eye, ‘in 
which there is effusion into the cellular substance 
connecting it with the eyeball; which causes it 
to be elevated and projected over the edge of the 
comea’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1708 J. Harris Lex. Techn, Chemosis, is the Tumor of 
the Albugineous Tunick that maketh the Black of the Eye 


appear Concave. 1875 H. Warton Dis. Eye 43 The con- 
junctiva is swollen, with a vascular chemosis. 


Hence Chemo-sed ///. a. [cf ANASTOMOSE], 
affected with chemosis. 

1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 47 Scarification of the chemosed 
conjunctiva may be requisite. 

|| Chemosmosis (kemgzméu'sis). [mod.L., f. 
chem- in CHEMIC, etc. + OsMosis.] Chemical action 
between two substances taking place through an 
intervening membrane. Hence Chemosmotic 
(-gtik), a. relating to chemosmosis. In mod. Dicts. 

+Chemy. Obs. vare—'. [ad. mod.L. chemia, 
chimia; cf. mod.F. chimie, Ger. chemie, chymie, 
chemistry; cf. ALCHEMY.] Chemistry. 


1715 CHEYNE Philos. Princ. Nat. Relig. ii. (L.) In philo- 
sophy, and in philosophical chemy, 

|| Chenaille. O¢s. (OF. 
naille, rabble. 

1340 Ayenxd. 112 Pet bread..ne is najt mete to gromes. ne 
to yeue. ne to piecaille. ne to chenaille. ne to cherles. 


Chenam, var. CHUNAM, prepared lime. 
|| Chenayr (t{7naz), Also 7 chenawr, chinor, 
zinnar, 8 chinaur, ([Pers. jhe chinay.] The 


canatlle.| Ca- 


Persian name of the Oriental Plane-trec. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 77vav. 136(Y.) Broad-spreading Che- 
nawrs. 1682 Evetyn Diary 16 Sept., At Mr. Bohun’s at 
Lee. He shewed me the Zinnar tree or platanus. 1698 
Frver Ace. £. India & P. 259 (Y.) High Chinors, or Sica- 
mores, 1815 Moore Ladla RX. (1862) 7 They seem Like a 
chenar-tree grove. 1879 Low Frul. Gen. Abbott iv. 324 
Fine chenar trees. 

Chene, Chenell: see CHing, CHAIN, CHANNEL. 

Chenevixite ({fencvirkssit). [Named 1866 
after the French chemist Chenevix; see -ITE.] A 
dark-grecn hydrous arsenate of iron and copper. 

1868 DANA Adin. 583. 

Cheney, obs. form of Curva, CHEYNEY. 
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|| Chenille (finrl). Also 8 cheneil. [a. F. 
chenille in same sense, lit. hairy caterpillar (= Pr. 
cantlha) :—L. canictla little dog (from its hairy 
appearance).] A kind of velvety cord, having 
short threads or fibres of silk and wool standing 
out at right angles from a core of thread or 
wire, like the hairs of a caterpillar; used in trim- 
ming and bordering dresses and furniture. Also 
attrib., as in chenille-work, -carpet, -machine. 

1738-9 Mrs. Penparves in Mrs, Delany’s Corr. 28 Lady 
Huntingdon’s. .petticoat was black velvet embroidered with 
chenille. /ézd. 424 Yo work a cheneil manteil for me. /ézd. 
Ser. 11, (1862) I. 167, I desire you will pack up my chenilles 
ready forme. 1842 Louisa CostEtto Pilger. Auvergne II. 
158 This hat is..edged with velvet or chenille. 1863 Sas. 
Rev. 7 Feb. 176/2 Vhe old process of making chenille by 
hand began by loosely throwing a woof of silk across a warp 
of thread or wire. 1884 Pad? AZal/G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The chenille 
outline embroidery is frequently seen on shot silk skirts, 

Chenoco'prolite. 4/7. [f. Gr. xhv goose + 
«énpos dung +-LITe; cf. Coprouite.] An impure 
iron sinter from Germany. 

1837 Dana Ain, (1880) 798 Gastomatite, Goose-dung Ore, 
Chenocoprolite. 

Chenopod (ke‘noppd). Bor. In 6 chenopode. 
{ad. mod.L. chenopodium, f. Gr. xnvomous, -roda- 
goose-foot.] A book-name for the plant genus 
Chenopodium or Goose-foot, N.O. Chenopodiacer. 

1555 Epen Decades W, Ind. (Arb.) 294 The herbe cauled 
Chenopode (which sume caule goose foote). 

Hence Cheno’podal a., Chenopodia‘ceous a. 
Sot., pertaining to or typified by Chenopodium ; as 
in Lindley’s chenopodal alliance. 

1866 /xztell. Observ. No. 52. 287 Chenopodiaceous plants. 

+ Chenser. Ods. Law. =CENSER sd.% 

1835 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 7. § t Yerely tributours or 
chensers, 

Cheny, obs. form of Cu1na, CHEYNEY. 

Cheny (ie, -3ie, -zie, obs. Sc. ff. CHAIN. 

Cheok, obs. form of CHEEK. 

+ Cheole, obs. form of (?) CHEL throat. 

Cheopine, var. of CHOPINE. 


Chep (tfep). da/. [prob. a. ONF. chef, in central 
F. cep, ‘ partie qui porte le soc de la charrue’ 
Littré:—L. c#fp-us stump of tree, stock, stake, 
beam; whence also OE. cyf( f: see Cuip. (it 
is less likely that chep is a variant of the latter.)] 
A piece of timber forming the sole of a turn-wrest 
plough ; ‘the piece of wood on which the share is 
fixed’. Boys (1796) loc. cit. 

1677 Piotr O.x/fordsh. 247 Having also near the chef of the 
Plough a small fin to cut the roots of the grass. 1796 J. Boys 
Agric. of Kent (1813) 51. 1807 R. W. Dickson Agric, I. 9 
The foot is tenoned to the end of the beam, and mortised 
at the bottom to the end of the chep. The chep, to which 
the share is fixed, is 5 feet long, 4 inches wide, 5 inches deep. 

Hence + Cheped a., having a chep. 

1796 Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 75 Furrows made with a two 
or three-cheped plough. 

+ Chep. Obs. See CHEFE. 

Cheptour, obs. Sc. form of CHAPTER. 

Cheque, check (t{ck). Banking. [Cheque isa 
differentiated spelling of check, which is also in 
use, especially in U.S. In meaning it belongs to 
CuHeEck 56.1 sense 13. Cf. also CHECK v,! sense 
16. From being the name of the counterfoil of 
an Exchequer or other bill, the purpose of which 
was to check forgery or alteration,the name appears 
to have been applied to any bill, note, or draft, 
having a counterfoil, and thus to its present sense, 
where a counterfoil (though usual) is not even 
necessary. | ; 

+1. The counterfoil ofa bank bill, draft, etc. Ods. 

1706 Act 5 Anne c. 13 [Enacts that Exchequer Bills be 
made henceforth with ¢zvo counterfoils instead of ove, and] 
That the said Governor and Company [of Bk. of Eng.]} 
shall .. have the use and custody of the one part of all and 
euery the Checques, Indents, or Counterfoyls of all such 
Exchequer Bills .. and from which the same Exchequer 
Bills shall be cut. 1708 Act 7 Axue c.7 Such part of the 
said Cheques, Indents, or Counterfvils as shall relate to the 
Bills so discharged or cancelled..shall be delivered back 
into the Receipt of Her Majesties Exchequer by the said 
Governor and Company. [Cf. Mr. A. W. Chisholm’s Return 
to Ho. of Commons, ordered 11 May 1857, on National 
Debt.] 1755 Jounson, Check, the correspondent cipher of 
a bank bill. 1774-82 Barcray Dict., Check .. a counter- 
cypher of a bank bill; an account kept privately to examine 
that which is kept witha banker, or pu lic office. 

Hence Checyze-note, a ‘note’ having a counter- 


foil. 

1721 Minutes of Court of Bank of England 4 Jan., The 
affidavit of John Jocelyn of. .relating to a checque note for 
a Dividend Warrant on Bank Stock pawned. 

2. A draft form having a connterfoil. Oés. 

1717 Minutes of Court of Bank of Eng. 24 Oct. Or- 
dered..that Mr. Woolhead desire all persons who keep 
accounts by Drawn Notes to use cheques, who do not at 
present. 1765 /éid. 19 Dec., Ordered that no cheques be 
delivered but to Persons keeping Cash with the Bank, or to 
their order in writing, or to their known servant, bringing 
with him the Bank Book; and that the servant be desired 
to write his Master’s name and his own in a leaf of the 
Cheque Book, against the number of cheques delivered him, 
and that the Bank Officer do write the number of the said 


CHEQUEEN. 


cheques with the day when delivered signed with his own 
name in a spare leafe of their Bank Books .. That the 
name and place of abode of every person deinanding pay- 
ment of Bank Draughts be wrote on the Back thereof before 
the Draughts be paid. 183zin Lawson //ist. Banking (1850) 
186 Cheques are given out in books, and not in sheets as 
heretofore. 

This was apparently the sense in which Tucker used 
checked paper (which could not mean cheguered or patterned 
paper, as none such was ever used by the Bank of Eng.): 

1765 Tucker Lf. Nat. 1. Gen. Good, 1f 1 have an account 
with the Bank of England, and .. should I chance on some 
distant journey to he reduced low in pocket, if I have no 
checked paper along with me, I! cannot draw for a single 
sixpence. 

3. A written order (on a printed form or other- 
wise) to a banker by a person having money in the 
banker’s hands, directing him to pay, on presenta- 
tion, to bearer or to a person named the sui of 
money stated therein (called in Bank of England 
books 1717 a Drawn Note.) Blank cheque: 
(usually) a cheque signed by the drawer, but with 
the amount left blank to be filled up by the person 
to whom it is given. 

Quot. 1774 may possibly belong to 1, or 2. 

1774 Foote Cozeners i. i, A draft! A draft on his banker, 
I reckon.. Let me see. What is the tote? A hundred and 
ninety two pounds, six and—Oh ! here he is, 1 suppose with 
the check. 1803 Aux. Rev. 1.384/1 The clerks of government 
might pay to the several stock-holders their interest money 
in checques, as they are called, or drafts to bearer on some 
banker. 1818 Towp, ‘ Check, the corresponding cipher of a 
bank bill’ (J.] This word is often corruptly used for the 
draft itself of the person on his banker. 1823 GaLt Zntatl 
xcil, Milrookit gave a cheque for two hundred pounds, and 
retired grumbling. 1832 Baspace Econ. Manu/. xiv. ed. 3) 
126 All payments are made, through written orders called 
checks. 1845 M:Cuttocn 7a-ration ii. vi. (1852) 295 It has 
also been proposed to subject all checks drawn on bankers 
to a uniform stamp-duty of 1. or 2d. 1858 Dickens Lett. 
11880) I]. 46, I have safely received your cheque this morn- 
ing. 1880 Sfandard 11 Dec., The Paris ‘ cheque’ [i.e. bill 
of exchange on demand] is maintained at 25.323. 1886 W. 
A. Crorrat Vanderbilts xiii, ‘Ten thousand dollars’.. He 
drew his check for it and handed it to her, 

b. fig. in various uses. Zo give a blank chegue 
Zo: nearly =to give carte blanche to. 

a 1849 H. Coteriwce Poems 11. 376 Sense is only fraught 
With cheques and tokens taken upon trust, 188: Boyp 
Dawsins in Nature X XIII. 309 He is drawing a cheque 
on our credulity which is not likely to be honoured. 1884 
G. J. GoscHeN in Parlt. 19 Feb. (Hansard, Ser. in. 
CCLXXXIV., 1420), I have the courage of my opinions, 
but I have not the temerity to give a political blank cheque 
to Lord Salisbury. 

. 4, atirib. and Comé., as cheque-book, formerly, 
a book in which the Bank kept a register of 
‘cheques ’, i. e. draft forms, issued to its customers 
(see quot. 1765 in 2); ow, a book containing en- 
graved cheque forms with their counterfoils, sup- 


plied by a bank to its customers. 

1848 Ttiackeray Van. Farr xtii, I've shown my gratitude 
to Sedley..as my cheque-book can show. 1853 Reape Chr. 
Sohustone 26 His Lordship began to feel for a checque-book. 
1879 Print. Trades Frnul. xxvim. 16 A new method for the 
prevention of cheque frauds. 1882 T. Moztey Remin. 
Ser. 1. I. xxi, Some people leave everything about; their 
cheque-books wide open; their tradesmen's urgent reminders. 

Chequeen, chequin (t{iki-n). arch. Forms: 
6checkyn, chikino, (sechino), chekin, 7 chick- 
in, -een(e, -en, chechin, cecchine, chiquiney, 
-ie, chicquin, checqine, chekeen, 7-8 chequin, 
chequeen, 8 shekin. See also SEQUIN, ZECcCHIN. 
{ad. It. zecchino (tsekk7'no), (tf) being the nearest 
Eng. sound to (ts); f. zecca the mint at Venice. 

(Yhis is the most thoroughly English form of the word, 
which is now however usually written in its French form 
sequin, although the old pronunciation has long survived 
the spelling.)] 

A gold coin of Italy and Turkey, worth from 
about 7s. to gs. 6d. in English money ; a SEQUIN. 

1583 Casar Frederic’ in Hakluyt 11. 343 (Y.) Chickinos 
which be pieces of Golde woorth seuen shillings a piece ster- 
ling. 1589 F. Sanpers Unfort. Voy. Tripfoliin Arb. Garner 
Il. 14 To lend him 100 chikinos. 1599 Haxcuyrt P’oy. II. 
1,152 Euery mana chekin, which is seuen shillings and two 
“ag sterling. 1601 W. Parry /vav. Sir A. Sheriley 30 
Feeing her with two chickins. 1605 B, Jonson Volfoue 1. 
iij.(1616) 457 When euery word..is acecchine ! 1608 Suaks. 
Per. iv. ii. 28 Three or four thousand Chickeens | aod. ed. 
chequins]. x16r1 Coryat Creadities 191 Chests .. full of 
chiquineys. 161x CHApMaNn .Way Day Plays 1873 I1. 340 
Half a chickeene to cut’s throat. 1632 Brome Novella 1. ii. 
Wks. 1873 I. 113 Here's athousand checqines. 1653 Greaves 
Seraglio 91 Six hundred thousand chicquins yearly. 1655 

Massincer Very Woman i. i, Fifty chekeens, Sir. 1682 
Wueter Journ. Greece vi. 413 This Convent payeth but 
one Chequin. 1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1721) ot 
Presenting the Guardian with two Chequeens a piece. 1773 
Gentl Mag. XLIII. 249 A body of Jews... tendered, as 
usual, rooo shekins. 1794 Netson in Nicolas Dis. (ed. 2) 
I. 350 No objection to take your money .. 14000 chequins, 
7oool. sterling. 

hequer, checker (tfeko1), s/.1 Forms: 

3-5 chekere, 4-7 cheker, 4 scheker, 4-5 chekyr, 

chekir, checkere, 5 chekyre, chekur, chek- 

ker(e, chekkare, Sc. chakkere, (checher, 

7 Sc. chaker, 7-9 checquer, 6- checker, 4- 

chequer. [ME. cheker, aphetic f. ME. and AF. 

estheker, a. OF. eschekier (=ONF. eskchier, Pr. 
escaguier, It. scacchiere):—late L. scaccarium orig. 
Vou. Il. 
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a chess-board, f. scacc?, sca@cht (pl.) chess, checkers. 
Cf. CHEeck, CHESS, EXCHEQUER. 

(Although the spelling checker is historically better sup- 
ported, and more in accordance with Eng. usage, cheguer 
predominates in current use; of 20 quotations since 1750, 
16 have chequer, 2 checguer, 2 checker.)| 

I. A chess-board and connected senses. 

+1. A chess-board; a square board divided into 
64 small squares, coloured alternately dark and 
light. Ods. 

€1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 3195 Pe cheker pai oxy and be 
meyne Bifor pe maiden ban pleyen he. ¢ 1320 Ser Tristr. 
309 A cheker he fond bi a cheire, He asked who wold play. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11396 Somme... 
Drowe forthe ineyne for be cheker. ¢ 1369 Cuaucer Dethe 
Blaunche 660 Vherewith Fortune said, checke here, And 
mate in the mid point of the checkere. ¢ 1440 Gesta Rom. 
xxi. 71 The chekir or the chesse hath viij. poyntes in eche 
partie. 1474 Caxton Chesse 1v. i, To speke of the forme 
and of the facion of the chequer. 1577 1. Gooce Heres- 
bach's [usb 1. (1586! 72 My trees stand foure square like 
the Chequer or Cheste ber - 1645 Be. Hatt Contentation 
37 Neither should any of his men either stand or move, if in 
any other part of that Checker, it might bee in more hope to 
win. 1828 Scott /. J, Perth xxix, To finger a man off 
their enerhies’ chequer. 

b. A square of the board. vare. Cf. 12. 

1801 Strutt Sforts § Past. iv. ii, The Polish Game re- 
quires a board with ten squares, or chequers, in each row. 

+2. The game of chess, Obs. 

At first only contextual in such phrases as af the cheguer, 
orig. =‘at the chess-board’, 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 192 Wyp pleyynge at tables, ober 
atte chekere. ¢1314 Gay Wari. (Caius) 3195 Than at 
Chequer with the meyne Before that maide pleyden they. 
¢ 1330 Morice & Bi. (1857) 351 He wilcom the ner And bidde 
the plaien at the scheker. c1400 Dest. Troy 1621 The 
chekker .. The draghtes, the dyse, and oper dregh gaumes. 
1413 Lypc. Pylgr. Sowle 1. xxii, He that at the cheker 
pleyeth. 

+b. A chess-man. rare. Obs. 

1474 Caxton Chesse ww. viii, He .. dyd do make the forme 
of chequers of gold and siluer in humayn figure. 

3. pl. The game of draughts. déa/, and U, S. 
See CHECKER. 

1838 Hr. Martineau Hest. Trav. 1.280 Mr. Webster was 
playing chequers with his boy. 1886 W. H. Lone Dial. [sle 
of Wight \E. D.S.) Checguers, the game of draughts. 

4. A chess-board as the sign of an inn; hence a 
generic proper name for a public-house. 

c 1400 Beryn Prol. 13 They toke hir In, and loggit hem.. 
Atte ‘Cheker of the hope’. 1598 Stow Surv. 1633) 249 Now 
called Chequer. lane, or Chequer- Alley, of an Inne called the 
Chequer. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 24 Feb., As far as Foulmer 
. here we lay at the Chequer. 1797 CanninG Anife-grinder, 
A-drinking at the Chequers. 1843 Neate Sadlads for People 
14 So they ‘re down at the Chequers, and at it once more ! 


II. The Exchequer. 


Of the origin of this application of the word various more 
or less conjectural explanations have been offered: the 
earliest is that given in the Dialogus de Scaccario or Dia- 
logue concerning the Exchequer, written in 1178 ‘by 
Richard Bishop of London the Treasurer, son of Bishop 
Nigel the Treasurer, and great-nephew of the justiciar Roger 
of Salisbury: (Stubbs). According to this the scaccariam 
(chequer or eschequier) of the King was a quadrangular table, 
covered with a black cloth marked with transverse lines a 
foot or a palm apart, and having ‘calculi’ in the spaces; it 
was presumed to be so called from its likeness to a cheg uer 
or chess- board. 

+ 5. The table which gave its name to the King’s 
Exchequer; any table for accounts, a countcr. O/s. 

1178 Dial, de Scaccario in Madox Exchequer App., 
Scaccarium tabula est quadrangula. Superponitur autem 
scaccario superiori pannus niger virgis distinctus, distanti- 
bus a se virgis vel pedis vel palme extenta spacio. In 
spaciis autem calculi sunt... Disc, Quz est ratio hujus no- 
minis? J/ag. Nulla mihi verior ad prasens occurrit, quam 
quod scaccarii lusilis similem habet formam. c 1237 ? RoGer 
or Wenpover Chron. May. an. 1231 Sedebant ad scac- 
carium regis, laicas causas ventilantes. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 83 Pai schulle bringe be Catel & leyn vpon be cheker 
bifor be aldirman. 1742 R. Cornes in Phil. Trans. XLII. 
128 A large Purse..tossed by the two Chamberlains, stand- 
ing upon the Chequer {a large square Table in Guildhall 
at Bridgnorth]. 

+6. The Court of ExcHEQuER. Oés. 

1178 Dial. de Scaccario, Licet autem tabula talis Scac- 
carium dicatur, transmutatur tamen hoc nomen ut ipsa quo- 
que Curia qua consedente scaccario est scaccarium dica- 
tur. cra6o Matt. Paris /ist. Ang/. an. 1209 Amotum est 
scacarium a Westmonasterio usque ad Northamtonam. 
1330 R. Brunxne Chron. (1810) 312 His tresorere .. Fordos 
vsages olde, & lawes of pe chekere. 1393 Lanct. /’. 777. C. 
1. 91 Somme seruen pe kynge and hus seluer tellen, In be 
chekkere and pe chauncelrie chalengynge hus dettes. 1423 
Sir T. Roxesy in Ellis Ovig. Lett. . 31. 1. 98 To comande 
the Tresorer and Barons of the Cheker of our Lord 
Kyng to here his Acompt. 1506-7 in Old City slcc. Bh. 
(Archgxol. Frail. XLII) Thomas Basset presentid them 
Into the Cheker for takyn of hyme a fynne of iijs. itij./. 
a 1618 Racetcu in Gutch Col/. Cur. 1. 58 The Red Book in 
the Checquer. 169: Locke Yoleration Wks. 1727 II. 34 
Men who. .allow high Use as an Encouragement to lending 
to the Chequer. 

+ 7. transf. The royal or national treasury or 
court of account. Obs. 

1425 Sc. Acts Fas. I (1597) § 49 To make reckoning and 
giue compt thereof, at the Ringis Checker. 1473 Ld. Seas. 
Ace. Scotl. 1. 48 Vauid Rudeman .. passand with preceptis 
of the parliament and the chekkere on north halue Forth. 
1473-4 /id. 1. 6b, His bill..particulary examinit at the 
Chakkere. 1535 CoverDaLe x wWacc. x. 44 Expenses shal- 
be geuen out of the kynges Checker. 1609 SKENE eg. 
May. (Act. Robt. [11 \ 57 The Schiref sovld compeir in the 


CHEQUER. 


checker. 1692 tr. Sad/ust 153 You tacitly murmur’d to sce 
the public Chequer robb‘d. , 
+8. A sitting of the Court of Exchequer or 


similar body. Oés. 

©1425 WYNTOUN Cron. vil. xxiv. 34 The nest Compt, that 
that Schyrrawe thare Suld gywe, quhan haldyn the chekkare 
ware. 1§13 75 Diurn. Occerr. (1833) 11 The kingis grace 
past to Striueling, and thair held his chekker. x6a1 Sk. 
Discipline 3 Vo conveen the tine of the next chekker. . 

+9. fransf. and fig. Treasury. Cf. ‘exchequer’. 

1598 Drayton /lerotc. Ep. xviii. 37 That Nature .. made 
this place the Chequer of her store. a 1637 13. Jonson Un- 
derwoods 568 If the Checker be empty, so will be his Head. 
3635 QuarLes Avndd. tt. xv. (1718) 1a1 Makes ev'ry purse 
his chequer; and at pleasure, Walks forth and taxes all the 
world like Cuesar. 

+10. ?A room or place for accounts. 
Flisi. 

|1402-3 Bursar’s Roll New Coll. Oxf. 3rd & 4th Hen. IV. 
(/feading, Custos Scaccarii et Librariz), ltem..pro tribus 
virgatis..de viridi Kersey emptis pro Scaecario et domo 
compoti.] 1577 Hotinsuep Chron. IL. 856/2 The same 
daie, the king..landed at Calis..His grace was receiued 
into the checker, and there rested. 1593 Aéfes & Alon. Ch. 
Durham (1842)81 He had alwaies one tonne of wyne lyinge 
in the said checker Jat Durhain], for the use or the sayd 
Church. ¢ 1670 New Coll. Oxf, Plan of New Building in 
Garden Quad., Rooms are described as *Chequer, and 
Common Room over it’, ’Audit House’ [now Bursary} 
‘Treasury ’,etc. 1887 J. SnerrarD Lifere Cantuar.\ Rolls; 
I. Introd. 21 The Serjeant of Walworth must have his ac- 
counts audited in the Cheker at Canterbury. 104 zofe, The 
Cheker or Audit room of the Monastery .. is here meant. 

+11. ?A checker-roll. Ods. 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Enb, Gilds 406 \t ys ordeyned.. 
every citezein of the old chcktr pay at this tyme but vijc. 
and cuery citezein of the newe cheker but xiijd. 

ITI. A chequered pattern. 

12. f/. Squares or spots like, or suggesting, those 
of a chcss-board. 

1629 Parktnson Garden Picas. Flowers vii. 43 Fritillaria. 
The flower is .. spotted in very good order, with fine small 
checkers. c170s BerKketey in Fraser Life & Lett. (1871) 
430 Blew and yellow chequers still diminishing terminate in 
green. 1846 Ruskin J/od. Paint. 1. uu. vi. i. § 18 The 
shadows of the upper boughs .. resting tn quict chequers 
upon the glittering earth. 1872 Yeats Nat. Hist, Como, 
85 The Netherlands are cut into chequers by canals. 

13. Marking like that of a chess-board; alter- 
nation of colours ; chequer-work, chequering. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea, A white ensign, bordered 
with a checker of blue, yellow, and red. 1818 Keats 
Endymion uw. 287 Hill-flowers running wild In pink and 
purple chequer. 1882 A thenzuin No. 2860. 248 The orna- 
ments are more Asiatic than Egyptian : rosettes, chequers, 
antefixal ornaments, gazelles. 

+14. A fabric with a chequered pattern; che- 
quered material ; also av/r7b.; cf. CHECKERY sé. 2. 

1542 Act 33 Hen. VI11 in Stat. [rel. (1621) 185 Any hydes, 
fells, checkers. 1552 in E. Peacock Aug.Ch. Fusntture (1866) 
222 One alter clothe of white Cheker sylk. 1579 Jiddlesex 
County Rec. 1.240 Two hundred and twelve yards of woolen 
cloth called * Checkers’. 

15. Arch. in pl. ‘In masonry, stones in the facings 
of walls which have all their thin joints continucd 
in straight lincs, without interruption or breaking 
joints’ Gwilt). 

16. attrib. or Comb. +a. ‘belonging to the ex- 
chequer or royal treasury’, as cheqguer-compl, 
-maller, -pay, -tally; b. ‘resembling a chess-board 
in appearance, of a chequered pattern’, as cheguer- 
hedge , chequer-faced, -windowed adjs. ; + chequer- 
bill, a promissory bill issucd by the exchequer, an 
exchequer-bill; + chequer-bird, a name of the 
Guinea-fowl from its marking ; chequer-course 
(see quet.); +chequer-man, a man einployed in 
the exchequer; a man who keeps accounts ; 
+ chequer-note = cheguer-bill. Also CHEQUER- 
CHAMBER, -WORK, etc. 

1697 Loud, Gas. No. 3289/4 Lost. .a *Chequer Bill of 207. 
No. 1798). 1745 P."‘THomas Frul. Anson's Voy. 20 Abund- 
ance of Ptntadoes, or *Chequer Birds. a 1605 MONTGOMERIE 
Lesson how to die 52 Quhen he [tne great Judge] thy 
*checker compt sall craive. 1704 Worttoce Dict. Aust, ef 
Urb. s.v. Brick-making, *Chequer-course is the lower row 
of bricks inthe Arch. 1659 Lond. Chanticleers »ii.in Hazh 
Dodsley X11. 351 The *checker-faced scullion. 1677 
Prot Oxfordsh. 238 Upon turning one of the cocks at / 
rises a *chequer hedge of water, as they call tt. ¢1§70 
Tuynne Pride 4 Low. (1841) 58 Your *cheker man for it 
doth keepe no chalke. 1641 Baker Chron. Ro, | have 
heard many checquer-men say, there never was a better 
treasurer. 1667 Perys Diary 20 Feb., With the Chequer 
men to the ‘ Leg’ in King Street; and there had wine for 
them, 1563-87 Foxe al. & J. (1596) 249 2 Certcine bishops 
did siton chequer matters belonging to the King. 1705 
Vanprucu Confed. i. i, Not a penny of money in cash! 
nor a chequer-note ! nor a bank-bill! 1752 Hume &ss. 
4 Treat. (1777) 1. 336 Yo stuff the nation with this fine 
commodity of bank bills and chequer-notes. 1628 MEap in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 350 III. 283 In Queen Elizabeths days, 
when nothing on earth was surer than “Chequer pay @ 1680 
Butter Aem. (1759 1. 254 And ail the Points, like “Chequer- 
tallies suit. 1865 FE, Burritt Walk to Lands End 253 
Low, “checker- windowed houses. 

Chequer, :#.* ¢a/. [{app. in allusion to the 
chequered or spotted appearance of the fruit 
(Britten & Holl... The surmises that cheguer may 
be a corruption of choker, and that ‘ choker’ may 
once have been the name, are gratuitous } 


Obs. exc. 


el 


CHEQUER. 


In f/. The fruit or berries of the Wild Service 
tree, Pyrus forminalis. In sinxg. also the tree: 
short for cheguer-tree, -wwood. 

1649 Cucrerrer Phys. Direct. 281 Services, Checkers called 
in Suffolk. 1664 Evetyn Sylva x, Sorbus, the Service tree 
. .is rais'd of the Chequers or Berries, which being ripe (that 
is' rotten, about September, may be sown like Keech- Mast. 
1875 ParisH Sussex Dial., Chequer, the service tree. Py- 
rus torminatis. The fruit is called chequers. 1878 Britten 
& Horr. Plant-u., At Edenbridge, Kent, it is called 
‘“Chequer-wood’. 1883 Academy 7 Apr. 242 The bright 
Hie of red berries with which the Chequer-trees were 
aden. 


Chequer, checker (tfeka1), v. Forms: 5 
chekyr, 6 cheker, 7-9 checquer, 5— checker, 
7~ chequer. [Either formed in Eng. from 
CHEQUER sé. chess-board, chess-board pattern; or 
aphetic f. *escheker, a OF. *escheher-er, eited by 
Godefroy only in pa. pple. eschekeré, eschegueré, 
checkered, chequered, f. eschegzzex chess-board, 
CHECKER ; on L. type *scaccar(2)alus, f. scaccadrtunt. 
In English also, only the fa. pple. or Appl. a. 
CHEQUERED, is found in early use. 

Of 100 quotations since 1755, 70 have cheguer, 21 checker, 
9 checguer.| 

l. trans. To divide or mark like a chess-board, 
in squares of alternately different colours. 

1486 etc. [see CHEQUERED Af/. a. 1.] 1633 G. HERBERT 
Teuple, Church fioore, Mark you the flosre? that square 
and speckled stone, And th’ other hlack and grave, where- 
with each one Is checker’d all along. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters 111.228 The other. .is checquered brown and black, 
in half-lozenges. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vauderput & S. ii. 
24 The wall which enclosed the whole was chequered with 
blue and white bricks. 

2. To divide or partition into squares or sections 
by crossing lines (without reference to colour). 


Const. occas. over. 

1601 Death Earl [luntiugton 1. iii. in Hazl. Dods?. VIII. 
241, I scourg’d her for her pride, till her fair skin With 
stripes was checquer’d like a vintner’s grate. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos.1.7 The Gray, or Horse-Fly._ Her eye is all 
latticed or chequered with dimples like Common Flyes. 
1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek (1868) 101 The grotesque branches 
of the almond trees. .fantastically chequered the clear hlue 
sky. 1841 Catuun WV. Amer. Ind, (1844) IL. liii. 158, I have 
seen the rich Louisianian chequering out his cotton and 
sugar plantations. 1865 Gosse Laud & Sea (1874) 117. 

3. To diversify with a different colour or shade ; 


to variegate, mottle. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 3268 A chayere of chalke-whytte 
siluer, And chekyrde with charebocle chawngynge of hewes. 
1553 Even Treat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 16 Rhinoceros. .of the 
coloure of boxe somwhat variable, and as it were chekered. 
1ggz SHaks. Nom. & Ful. u. ili. 2 The gray ey'd morne.. 
Checkring the Easterne Clouds with streakes of light. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. mt. 10g "Tis checker'd with Natural 
Groves and Savannahs. ¢1720 Gay Arvauiitnta, She saw 
the morning ray Chequer the floor. 1846 Prescott Ferd, 
& Zs. II. vil. 333 Moorish villages .. chequering the green 
slopes. 1853 Kane Griuiedl Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 332 To see 
something. .checkering the waste of white snow. 

b. absol. 

1742 R. Brain Grave 57 By glimpse of moonshine chequer- 

ing through the trees. 
te. To checker in; to usher in by chequering, 
Obs. rare. 

1s90 GREENE .Vever foo late (1600) 50 The golden wyers 
thee checkers in the day, Inferiour to the tresses of her 

aire. 

4. fig. To diversify or vary with clements of a 
different character ; to interrupt the uniformity of. 

€1632 Poem in A thenzunt No. 2883. 121/2 The other Indians 
from the East repayre, All which with mingled Germans 
chequered are, And Flemings white. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. 
Clergy 28 He is not likely to deal afterward with much 
Latine; unless it be to checker a sermon, 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 165 ? 4 The Letter was very modishly chequered 
with this modern Military Eloquence. 1718 /reethinker 
No. 30. 214 His Religious System is chequered with Con- 
tradictions. 1840 Dickens Laru. Rudge (1849) 85/2 His 
sleep was checkered with starts and moans. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1.i. 5 Nine tolerable days for- 
tunately checkered the uniformity of the heavy weather. 

b. Often used of the vicissitudes of life. 

1639 Futver //oly War u. xvii. (184072 This king’s reign 
was chequered with variety of fortune. 1784 Cowrrr Task 
un. 163 In all the good and ill, that checker life. 1830 J.G. 
Strutt Sylva Grit. 85 Its tranquil existence .. chequered 
hy no vicissitudes. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. § 5. (1882) 
195 A progress. .chequered with darker vicissitudes. 

5. To arrange or distribute chequer-wise ; to inter- 
mix elicquer-wise. 

1677 Kart Orrery Art Var 191 This method of Checquer- 
ing my Squadrons in the first Line of the Wing with small 
Battalions of Pike and Shot. 1695 Woopwarn Naz. ///st. 
Earth 1. (1723) 271 The Ocean intermixing with the Land 
so as to checquer it into Earth and Water. 1798 Eart St. 
Vincent in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 111. 104 zore, It will 
he best to chequer them in your Line of Battle two in your 
Starboard Division..and two in the Larhoard. 

+86. To put or place alternately. Ods. xonce-use 
(with word-play). 

1662 FuLLeR MWorthics(1840) [11.206 In the reign of King 
Henry the Third, when Chancellors were chequered in and 
out, three times he (de Merton] discharged that office. 

+ 7. To deposit in an exchequer; to treasure 2. 

@1618 J. Davirs Writes Piler. (1876) 32(D.) There. .Na- 
ture chequers up all gifts of grace. a 1734 Nortu Exam, 
Mi. Vii. P 4 (1740) 506 For chequering the disbanding Money 
into the Chamber of London. 
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+ Chequer-chamber, Oés. 

1. The chamber devoted to the business of the 
royal exchegner ; ¢vavsf. treasury-room. 

1494 FaByan vil. 342 The Kyng .. yode into the Chekyr 
Chaumbre, and there satte hym downe. 1611 Coryat 
Crudttics 449 A place where their Checker-chamber was for 
the safe keeping of the Roman treasure. 

2. A court of appellate jurisdiction deciding 
cases of doubtful law; =ExcHEQUER-CHAMBER ; 
the ehamber in which this court sat. 

1528 More Heresyes 11. Wks. 216/1 We might..make it a 
cheker chamber case. 1643,HeRLe Axsiw. Ferne 46 The 
major part of the Judges in the Chequer-chamber. a@1714 
Burnet Own Tie 11. 66 That judge was one of those who 
delivered their judgment in the chequer-chamber against 
the ship-money. 

Chequered, checkered (tfeko1d), A//. a. 
[f. CHEQUER sé. and v.+-ED; answering to OF. 
eschequeré, eschekeré, in sense 1, esp. in Her.] 

1. Marked like a chess-board; hence, having 
a pattern of various colours in more or less 
geometrical arrangement. 

1486 Bk. St.. Albans, Her. F j, They be calde armys 
chekkerit when they ar made of ij colouris to the maner 
ofachekker. c1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 
497 The baner of Britaine wyth the chekered armes. 1654 
Gayton Fest. Notes 97 He had the better of the whites in 
this checquer’d board; now have-at the blacks. 1674 
Loud. Gaz. No. go1/4 Lost ..a Green Checkerd Night- 
Bag. 1762 FALCONER SAipzer. 11. 230 And checquer’d mar- 
hle pav‘d the hallow’d floors. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
170 Checkered cloths. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles 1. xxx, His 
chequer'd plaid. 1836 Kinestey Le??é. (1878) I. 33. 

2. Diversified in colour, variegated ; marked with 
alternate light and shade. 

1sg2 Greene Ufst. Courtier 1 The checkerd (Paunsie’ or 
party coloured Harts ease. 1632 Mu.ton 1’ Allegro, Danc- 
ing in the Chequer'd shade. 1704 Pore Wtndsor For. 17 
Here waving groves a checquer’d scene display, And part 
admit, and part exclude the day. 1730 THomson A ution 
457 And mark his [the stag's] beauteous chequered sides 
with gore. 1795 SoutHEY Foax of Arcvu. 440 Beneath the 
o’er-arching forests’ chequer’d shade. 

3. Diversified in character ; full of constant alter- 
nation (esp. for the worse’. 

1656 M. Ben Israer Vind. Fudzoruim in Phentx (1708) 
II, 423 The chequer’d and interwoven Vicissitudes and 
Turns of things here below. 127121 Swiet Le?t. (1767) III. 
239 Our weather, for this fortnight past, is chequered, a fair 
and arainy day. 1796 7 /zstr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 190 
Manceuvres of a corps retiring .. must be more or less ac- 
complished by chequered movements: one bedy by its 
numbers, or position, facing and protecting the retreat of 
another. 1808 Scott Afar. 11. Introd., Life’s chequered 
scene of joy and sorrow. 1887 Stevenson Underivoods 1 xii. 
24 The chequered silence. ' 

Chequering, checkering (tfekerin). 04/. 
sb, [f. as prec. +-1nG1,] Alternation in marking, 
order, etc. 

1662 Futter I orthies (1840) I. 329 The names of Pierce 
..and Richard have been. .successively varied in this family 
for six or seven descents. Such chequering of Christian 
names serve heralds instead of stairs, etc. 1847 H. MILLer 
First Ipr. xiv. 237 Vhe chequering of shade predominated. 
1881 GREENER Gui 250 The chequering is then done, and 
the gun stripped of all the iron-work. 

Chequer-roll: see CHECKER-ROLL. 

Che‘quer-wise, adv. Like a‘chequer’ or chess- 
board ; in squares of alternate colours; with lines 
crossing at right angles. (Orig. 77 cheguer wise.) 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xi, The stretes paued..In 
cheker wyse with stones whyteand reade. 1534 in KE. Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture v. (1866) 205 Red velvett .. powtherid 
wt gold checker wise. 1561 Hottysusu Hom. Apoth. 40 
Rotes of Horse radice cut checkerwyse like to dice. 1577 
Hownsuep Chron. 1, 11/1 They haue made a mingle man- 
gle .. of both the languages, and haue in such medleie or 
checkerwise so crabbedlie iumbled them both togither. 
1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. i. 267 To plant those 
Tufts Checquerwise. 1863 Kinciake Crimea II. 234 Batta- 
lion-columns posted .. chequer-wise on the flanks of the 
great Redoubt. 

Che‘quer-work, che‘cker work. 

1, Work arranged after the pattern of a chess- 
board ; work chequered in pattern. Also a¢fr7d. 

1519 Horman Vid. xxix. 242 The rofe shalbe celed vaut- 
wyse, & with cheker work. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, 
1, 366 The Romane coines, the checkerworke pavements. 
1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3754/3 A Stuff Gown of Red and Blue 
Chequer-work. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vrllage Ser. 11. (1863) 
459 My letter, first written horizontally .. then perpen- 
dicularly to form a sort of chequer-work. . 

2. transf. and fig. Anything chequered or diver- 
sified with eontrasting characters. 

1618 T. Apams Sev. 14 Now joy with sorrow, checker- 
worke. 1653 Gauven //icrasp. 8 A Checquer-work of Argu- 
nents and Oratory. 1654 Trapr Con. Ps. |x. 10 The 
Churches prosperity, like checker-work, is intermingled 
with adversity. 1719 De Foe Crusoe, xi. 184 Howstrange 
a Chequer-Work of Providence is the Life of Man! 1797 
Mrs. Rapcuirre /falian xvii, One of the most striking ex- 
amples which the chequer-work of life could show. 

Chequin, another form of CHEQUEEN, a coin. 

Cherarchy, obs. form of ITteRARCHY. 

1503 Dunpar 7histle & R.57 And as the blissful sonne 
of cherarchy The fowlis song throw confort of the licht. 

Cherch‘ie, obs. form of CHURCH. 

Che-reock. A local name of the Missel Thrush 


in the northern counties. 
_ 1828 Craven Gloss. 1. 67 Chercock..which gives the cheer- 
ing notes of Spring. 


| 


CHERISH. 


Chere, obs. f. CHARE sé.1, CHEER and CHERRY, 

+ Chere, a. O¢s. Forms: 3-5 chere, 4-5 
cher, cheere, (5 chier). [a. F. cher, chére dear, 
OF. chrer :—L. car-um dear. (In sense 2, therc 
was evidently confusion with Cuary.)] 

1. Dear. a. Of persons. Also as sé. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 166 Pe chere men of lond. 1382 
WvyciiF Prov. v.1g A most cheere hynde and a most kindeli 
hert calf. c1q00 Destr. Troy xxi. 8629. 2a1400 Arthur 
306 Pis was a worthy chere, ¢ 1450 Loneticn Gravl. xlvi. 
448 My brothir dere. .of alle othere to me most chere. 

b. Of things: Precious, valuable, goodly, etc. 
¢ 1320 R. Brunne AZedit. 203 No pyng more profytable, 
ne more chere. c¢1400 Destr, Trey 4513 Achilles the choise 
was in the chere temple. 

2. Loving, fond, careful (over). Cf. CHARY. 

1393 Lanat. P. Pé. C xvin. 148 Pat is charite, my leue 
childe, to be cher ouer thi soule. 1496 Dives & Paup. (W. 
de W.) x. iii. 373/2 A pellycane, & of al foules he is moost 
chere ouer his byrdes and moost loueth them. 

Chereche, obs. f. CHURCH. 

Cherefelle, obs. form of CHERVIL. 

+ Che'reful, ¢. O/s. [Identical in spelling 
with early form of CHEERFUL; but app. associated 
with CHERE @.] Dear, loving. 

1475 Parteuay 2585 Pray, cause me not it refuse ; Chere- 
full fader myne, 1486 Bk. St, Albans, Her. A vj, Perfite 
in gouernawnce: and Cherefull to faythfulnes. 

+ Che'refully, adv. Obs. Dearly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v1. xii. (1495) 196 Men are 
stedfaste and stable and loue wymmen cherefully. 

Cherelle, obs. form of CHURL. 

+ Cherelly. Os. rare—!. [Orig. unknown. 
Some compare lonally.] A kind of liquor. 

1625 Fretcner Farr Maid u. i. 351 We tend my Master 
and instantly be with you for a Cup of Cherelly this hot 
weather. 

+ Che'rely, adv. Ols. Forms: 4 cherli, 4-5 
cherlich(e, 5 cheerliche, cherly, cherely. [f. 
CHERE a.+-Ly 4; but confused with CHanriLy.] 

1. Lovingly, affectionately ; earefully, watchfully. 

¢ 1350 17207. Palerne 62 Pe cher] ful cherli pat child tok in 
his armes & kest hit. 1395 Purvey Rewzoustr. (1851) 24 
Awyf kepith cherli the ryng of her weddinge for love of 
her husbonde. 1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 11.203 And cherliche 
cheriche hem, as cheff in pe halle. c1430 Prlgrvintage of 
Lyf of Manhode (1869) 36 This releef j wole keepe streit- 
liche and cheerliche. @ 1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 38 My 
good arraye..that y helde so cherely that y wolde not were 
it in the. .sondayes in the worshipe of God. 

2. 7Sumptuously. 

¢ 1394 2. P'l. Crede 582 And chereliche as a cheueteyne his 
chambre to holden Wib chymene and chapell. 

Cherfill, obs. form of CHERVIL. 

Cheri, -e, obs. form of CHERRY sé, 

Cherice, cherich, obs. ff. CHErtIsu. 

Cherif, var. of SHEREEF, an Arab title. 

||Cherimoya(tferimoi-4). Also chiri-,-moyer. 
[Anglicized form ot the Peruvian (Quichua) name: 
cf. mod.F. chérimolier.] 

lL. A small tree (Anona Cherimolia), a native of 
Peru, with sweet-seented greenish flowers. 

1736 Bougucr’s Voy Peru in Pinkerton Vay. XIV. 299 
The tree which produces the most delicious fruit that I am 
acquainted with .. is called Chirimoya. 1779 Mrs. Bos- 
caWEN in Afrs. Delany’s Lett. Ser. 1. 11. 488 The fragrant 
Chirimoya. 3 ‘ a. 

2. The pulpy fruit of this tree, highly esteemed 
on account of its delicious flavour. It is of con- 
siderable size, irregularly heart-shap<cd, with a 
scaly exterior. 

1760-72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. 1. v. vii. 284 The chiri- 
moya is universally allowed to be the most delicious of any 
known fruit. 18538 R. Hoce Veg. Avugd. 28 That delicious 
fruit of the Peruvians called Cherimoyer. 1862 C MarkHaMm 
Trav. Peru & India 337,He who has not tasted the chiri- 
moya has yet to learn what fruit is. 1864 Aeader 23 Jan. 
102 ‘Cherimoya’, corrupted in the British colonies into 
‘Cherimoyer’. 1887 Standard 16 Sept 5/2 The cherimoyer, 
anear relation of the sweep sop, the sour sop, and the custard 
apple..is..sent..from Madeira. 

Cheriot, obs. Sc. form of CHARIoT, 

1538 in Chambers Dorm, Aun. Scot. 1. 19. 

Cherish (tferif), v. Forms: 4 cheresch, 
chirisch, 4-5 cherisch(e, cheris(s, cherse, 4 6 
cherice, -ych/e, -ys\ he, -issh, 5 -eysch, -ysch(e, 
-ich, -issch, charisshe, 5-6 cheryss'h, 6 Sv. 
chereis, charish, 6 7 cherrish, cheerish, 6-8 
chearish, 4- cherish. [ME. cheriss, -¢sch, a. 
F. chériss- extended stem of chér7r to cherish, 
hold dear, f. cher dear: see-IsH. The -c7s, -7ce 
form was favoured in Sc.; with the abridged form 
cherse, cf. nourish, nurse.] 

+1. trans. To hold dear, treat with tenderness 
and affection ; to make much of. Ods. or arch. 

¢13z0 R Brunne J/ed/t. 333 My dyscyple whych y haue 
chersid, Me to betraye hym haue * y hyred. ¢1374 CHav- 
cer Mormer Age 52 But eche of hem wolde oother wel 
cheryce. ¢1475 Partenay 121 The Erle Amerie, Which so 
was louyd and cherished tho. 1526 /dgr. Perf.(W. de W. 
1531113 We be the yongest chyldren of God, and therfore 
he maketh moost of vs and cheryssheth vs. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Mist. Philos. (1701) 122/2, | studie to live for them, which 
you will not do unless you cherish yourself. 1745 P. THomas 
Frnt. Voy. S. Seas 61 Vhe Spaniards are very kind to their 
black Slaves, whom they cherish and encourage highly. 


’ 


CHERISHABLE. 


+b. To make too mnch of, pamper, pet. Odés. 
a14so Aut. de la Tour (1868) 8 And the yongger [daugh- 
ter} was so cherisshed that she dede what she wolde. 1483 
Vale, abs Terentio 32 b, I cherish or make to mykell of my 
selfe (nzmis micht indulgeo). 
+e. To caress, fondle; to hug; to stroke or 
pat endearingly. Ods, or arch. 

asso Christis Kirke Gr. iv, He chereist hir, scho bad 
gaechat him. 1614 Marxuam Cheap //usé. 1. ii. 1668) 10 
Take off his saddle and cherish him, and then dress him, 
and cloath hin up for all night. 1768 StERNE Sent, Journ., 
Calais (The Remise Door), { could have taken her into my 
arins, and cherished her. 1814 Sournry Roderick xxv. 224 
Look how he leans To cherish him; and how the gallant 
horse Curves up his stately neck. 

2. To treat with fostering care, foster tenderly, 
nurse (children, young creatures). 

1340-70 A Uisannder 53 Hee cherished pe childe cheefe ouer 
alle, Pat he was woxen full weele. ¢ 1450 Aferdin i. 16 They 
toke the child and cherishid it. 1566 Drant Marl. Hierimye 
i, Thynges precious or good, ‘Io cheryshe theyr so needie 
sowles. 1611 BipLr 1 7%ess. ii. 7 As a nurse cherisheth her 
children. 1635 N. R. tr. Camden's (list. Elvz. u. 156 He 
promised to cherish her as the henne cherisheth her chick- 
ens. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong, IIL. vii. 76 The young 

rince. .was cherished during the winter by a yeoman who 

new his rank. 
b. To foster, tend, cultivate (plants ods., hair, ete.). 

1519 Horman V2lg. x, Some cherisshe theyr busshis of 
heare with moche kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. 1577 
B. Gooce /leresbach’s /1usbh, 11. (1586) 69 Angelica .. is 
cherished in our Gardens. 1586 T. CoGan Haven //ealth xliv. 
(1636) 58 For their sweetnesse they [gilliflowers] are worthily 
cherished in Gardens. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. V/, ut. vi. 21 
For what doth cherrish Weeds, but gentle ayre? a 1845 
Barnam /ngol, Leg., Bagman's Dog, How the Sailors, too, 
swear, How they cherish their hair. 

e. traisf. and fig. 

1703 MaunDreLe Journ. Jers. (1732) 11 One of the most 
flourishing places. . being cherished and put ina way of Trade. 
1769 Rosertson Charles V, V. uu. 273 He |Erasmus] first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and brought to 
maturity. 1842 Tennyson Locksley //all 65 ‘Yhat I should 
cherish that which bears but bitter fruit. 

+3. To entertain kindly (a guest). Oés. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. WVace(Rolls' 8758 Joye he made 
for his comyng .. & cherisched hym ouer alle obere of pris. 
¢ 1340 Gav. & Gr. Kut. 2055 3if pay for charyté cherysen a 
gest. 1§56 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 46 The kynge of Ynglond 
..had cherycyd and made moche of theme alle. 1596 
Suaks, 1 Hen. JV, un, iii. 194 Looke to thy Seruants, and 
cherish thy Guests. 1665 Evetyn Let. to IWren 4 Apr., 
I will charge you with some addresses to Friends of mine 
there, that shall exceedingly cherish you. 1738 GLover 
Leonidas \. 196 Received And hospitably cherish‘d. 

+ 4. To cheer, gladden, inspirit, encourage. Ods. 
‘e325 E. E. Allit. 1’. B. 128 Rehayte rekenly pe riche 
& pe poueren, & cherisch hem alle with his cher. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 6131 Ne be cheryst with chere thurgh our 
chaunse febyll. ¢1430 Lypc. Compl. Bl Ant. xiii, Myn 
accusours .. cherissheth hem my deth to purchase. 1649 
Norwoon Voy. Virginia in Voy, & Trav. (1744) VI, We 
cherish’d him the best we.could, and would not have him 
so prefoundly sad. 1734 Watts Relig. Juv. (2789) 210 The 
verdant prospect cherishes our sight. 

5. To take affectionate care of (a thing); to keep 
or guard earefully. Ods. exc. as passing into 7. 

e332z5 £. E&. Aliit. P. B. 1154 Hov charged more watz 
his chaunce pat hem [vesselles} cherych nolde. 1477 
Ear. Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 22 Suche thinges wol be 
gretely kept, and cherisshed. 1583 STANYHURST nels 11. 
(Arb.) 86 Cherrish theese presents. 183: Brewster Newton 
(185s) II. xxvii. 415 Every memorial of so great a man.. 
has been preserved and cherished with peculiar veneration. 


6. To keep warm; ‘to give warmth, ease, or 


eomfort to’ (J... arch. 

1399 Lance. Rice. Redeles i. 144 Hennes. .cherichen her 
chekonys firo chele of pe wynter. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 73 
Chersyn, foveo. 1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citic of God 436 
Cherished as the hen doth her egges with heate. 1667 
Mitton 7”. L. x. 1068 Some better warmth to cherish Our 
Limbs benumm'd. 1785 Burns lrsion 1. xv, When the 
“a4 green-mantled Earth Warm-cherished every floweret’s 

irth, 

7. To entertain in the mind, harbour fondly, 
encourage, cling to (a hope, fecling, design, ctc.). 

(The most frequent current sense.) 

€1385 Cuaucer L. G. Il’. 462 It was myn entente To for- 
there trouthe in love & it cheryse. 1406 Occteve Afis- 
rule 282 Men fove [trouthe] nat, men wole it not cherice. 
1593 Suaks. Rich, //, 1. ili. 147 You that doe abett him in 
this kind, Cherish Rebellion, and are Rebels all. 1672 
Marvett Ack, Transp. 1. 191 You cannot enough esteem 
and cherrish this fancy. 178: Gipson Decl. § /*. 11. xxx. 
134 The hostile designs, which they had long cherished in 
their ferocious minds. 1798 Ferriar Varieties of Man 196 
Every age cherishes its favourite errors. 1866 G. Mac- 
Donan Ann. QO. Neigh’, xiv. (1878) 292 You should not 
cherish resentment against him. 1875 Jowett P/afo (ed. 2) 
111. 157 Opinions and beliefs which have been cherished 
among ourselves. 


Cherishable Besieb Ys a. rare. [f. pree. 
+-ABLE: cf. F. chérissab/e.] Capable or deserving 
of being cherished. 

8651 Fenise 313 Devises to obtaine this cherishable per- 
mission which 1 have given you. 1879 G. Merepitu Fgoist 
I. 253. 1885 — Diana 11[, vii. 134. 

Cherished (tferrift), #4/. a. [f. Cuerisn+ 
-ED1.] Held dear, tenderly cared for or fostered. 
¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 73 Chersydde [//. cheryschyd], fons. 
Parsoo Assemble of Ladies 134 in Urry Chaucer, A woman.. 
And wel cherished. 1726 THomson IV/inter 232 The 
cherished fields Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
1789 Worpsw. Evening Ii’alk 15 In cherished sadness. 
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1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. I. 12 We may thereby 
risk the continuance of cherished friendships. 

Cherisher (tferifo1). [f Currisn v. + -Er 1.) 
One who or that which cherishes. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xvii, Apollo..Cherisher of 
fruite, herbe, floure, and corne. 1601 Suaxs. All's Hell 1. 
ul, so He that comforts my wife, is the cherisher of my 
flesh and hlood. 1647 CrariNnvon //7s¢. Red. (1703) II. vn. 
270 He was a great Cherisher of Wit, and Fancy, and good 
Parts, in any Man, 1871 Sites Charac. xi. (1876) 299 
Woman is the natural cherisher of infancy. 

Cherishing (tferifiy),74/. sd. Also 4 cheriss-, 
§ chers-, chersch-. [f. Currisn v.+-1nce 1.) 
The action of the vb. Cuerisn in various senses. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 12174 Pan yode maria and tosep, Wit 
cherising to iesu spek, ¢ 1440 romp. Parv. 85 Cokerynge 
or grete cherschynge. a@ 1450 At, ite la Tonr (1868) 119. 
¢ 1450 Loneticu Grail xlii, 296 So mochel he hadde hen 
in chersyng. 1540 Morysine Vives’ Introd. IVysd. Cvb, 
‘The more cherisshynge that the carcase hath, the lesse 
is the soule loked upon. 1617 Markuam Caval. 1. 76 
So shall he. .increase his cherishings. 1648 Herrick //es- 
fer., Treason, He acts the crime that gives it cherishing. 
1667 Mitton /’, Z. vin. 568 An outside: fair, no doubt, and 
worthy well Thy cherishing. 1824 J. Witson Life i. (1878) 
19 The cherishing of my lusts. 

Cherishing (tferifin), 797. 2. [f. Cuerisiz. 
+-InG*.] That cherishes ; nourishing, fostering, 
cheering. + Cherishitg-cup, a refreshing and 
comforting draught. 

1689 Moye Sea Chyrurg. u.v. 42 Let [it] be applyed 
warm and cherishing all about the Joynt and Part. 19712 
Francuam Sfect. No. 520 § 4 When I saw those cherishing 
Eyes begin to be ghastly. 1733 Fietpinc Quixote in Engl, 
Wks. 1784 III. roo Come, father-in-law of mine that is to 
be, what say you to a cherishing cup? 1860 Gen. P. 
‘Tuomrson Andi Alt. 111, ci. 1 Cocoa is cherishing. 1876 
Geo. Exiot Dan. Der. 1V. 364 The cherishing bemignancy. 

Cherishingly (tferifinli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY *.] In a echerishing manner ; tenderly. 

1611 Corcr., Afignotement, tenderly, gently. cherishingly. 
1817 Keats Sleep & Poetry, See.. nymphs are wiping 
Cherishingly Diana's timorous limbs. 

+ Cherishly, adv. Obs. rare. Also 6 chirsly. 
(Cf. Cuerisuness.] Dearly, lovingly. 

¢ 1475 Partenay 23 [He] full moche loued hir, chirsly can 
hir hold. /éid. 122 Als of hys men holden ful cherishlye. 

Cherishment (tferifmént). Also 6 cherys- 
shemente. [f. CHERISH v. + -MENT.] 

+1. p/. Ways of cherishing, indulgences. Odés. 

1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 28 As in clothynge, meates, 
drynkes, vayne trifyls or other cherysshements, to the 
whiche we be full prone & redy to fall. 

2. The process or fact of cherishing ; the bestowal 


of affeetionate care or fostering tenderness. 

1561 TI. N[orton] Calvin's (nstit. 1. 131. 1591 SPENSER 
Tears Muses 573 With rich bountie and ceare cherishment. 
1622 Mase tr. Aleman's Guzman D'Alf. wu. 345 The 
cherishments and blandishments that God bestowes upon 
them. 3804 H. J. Coresrooke Husbandry Bengal (1806) 
130 The relation of master and slave appears to impose the 
duty of protection andcherishment on the master. 1823 T. 
Jerrerson Ii’rift. (1830) IV. 370 The cherishment of tne 
people was our principle. 

+ b. concr. Nourishment, sustenance. Obs. 

1593 NasHe Christ's 7. (1613) 73 They that spoyled my 
house, and left me no kind of cherishment for me and my 
son. 1689 G, Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. vii. 57 
Defect of cherishment. 

+Cherishness. O/s. rare—'. [f. as if adj. 
cherish + -NESS: cf. CHARISHNESS.] Fondness, love. 

¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 286 And for his loue had hem in gret 
cherysshenys. 

Cherke, var. of Cuirk v. 

Cherke-cole, obs. form of CHARCOAL. 

Cherke, cherld, cherll(e, obs. ff. CHurt. 

Cherlemaynes-wayne: see CHARLES'’S WAIN. 

Cherli, -lich(e, -ly, var. of CHERELY, Oés. 

Cherlocik, obs. form of CHARLOCK. 

Chermardie, a. nonce-wd. [f. Gr. xeppadsov, 
a large stone or boulder used for a missile.] 

1842 De Quincey /Vks. XIII. 306 This fact of the cher- 
madic weight attached to the good war-stone explains, etc. 

Chermar, obs. f. CHARMER. 

+Chermat, 2. Ods. rare—'. [OF. chére mate 
downcast cheer or visage.] Downeast, chap-fallen. 

e347§ Partenay 5882 Thys bestly bere was passyng old 
and strong: Natheles tho was heuily chermat. 

Cherme, obs. f. CHARM, CHIR. 

Chermes, obs. f. KERMES. 

Chern, Cherne: see CHIRM, CHURN. 

| Cherni'tes. (Gr. xepvirns.] An ivory-like 
marble. 

1731 Baitey vol. II, Chernites, a stone like ivory used by 
the ancients to preserve dead bodies in. 1861 C. Kinc Anfé, 
Gems (1866) 8 The ‘ Chernites "is described as a stone only 
differing from ivory in its superior hardness and density: 
the sarcophagus of Darius the Great was made of it. 

+Cherogril, che‘rogryl. Also 4 ciro- 
grille. fad. L. charogryllus (Vulg.), ad. Gr. 
xowpoypaArtos, f. xoipos young pig + ypuAdos pig.] 
The Coney of the Eng. Bible of 1611; a small gre- 
garious quadruped (//yrax Syriacus\ of Palestine. 

1388 Wyctir Lev. xi. 5 A cirogrille which chewith code. 
& deohassti not the clee, is vnclene. 1609 — (Douay) bid. 
Cherogril which cheweth the cudde, and divideth not the 
hoofe, is uncleane. 


CHERRY. 
Cherokine (tferdkin.. Asin. [see qnot.] A 


whitish variety ol pyromorphite. 

1868 Dana Afi. (1880) 536 Cherokine. .occurs in slightly 
acuminated prisins, and also Lotryoidal and inassive. .froni 
the Canton mine, Cherokee Co,, Georgia. 

Cheroot (f/rit, tf-). korms: 8 cherute, chi- 
root, sharute, S-g sharoot, 8-cheroot. [ad. F. 
cheronle, representing the Tamil name shurudzu 
roll (se. of tobaceo). An Eng. phonetic form 
sharool was frequent ¢ 1$00.] 

A cigar made in Southern India or Manilla. 
This sort being truncated at both ends, the name 
was extended to all cigars with the two extremities 
cut off square, as distinguished from the ordinary 
cigar, which has one end pointed. 

1669-79 T. 13. Asia fol. 46 (ATS. in possession of Col. S. L. 
Howard, Dorset) Vhe Poore Sort of Inhabitants vizt y 
Gentues, Mallabars, ete., Sinvke theire tobacco after a very 
meane, but I judge Original manner, Oncly y leafed rowled 
up, and light one end, holdinge y* other between their lips.. 
this is called a bunko, and by y Portugal's a Cheroota. 
1759 in Long Nec. Bengal (1870) 194° Y.) 60 Ibs, of Masuli. 
patam cheroots, 1782 /udia Gaz. 24 Web, (Y.) Chewing 
Beetle and smoking Cherutes. 1800 Afonth. Afag. VIII. 
727 One hand moves to and fro the warm sharutc. 1807 
Ann, Kev. V. 267 Ye who wants to purchase a segar in the 
ast, must ask for a sharoot. 1839 Marrvat Phant. Ship 
xxxii, Their Manilla cheroots. a 1847 Mrs. Suerwoon 
Lady of Manor V. xxxi. 248 Monsieur withdrew to sinoke 
his cherout. 1859 Fairuott Tobacco (1876) 219 Cheroots 
are peculiar in their manufacture, not made by hand but 
wound on a wire, both ends being cut fat. 

Cherp, obs. f. of Cuinr. 

Cherre, obs. f. Currry sé., Cuare sé.1, v1. 

Che‘rried, 7//. a. [f. CHerry v.!+-6p1.] 
Coloured red like a cherry, cherry-coloured. 

1760 Gotpso. Cit. World x\vi, The cherried lip, the polished 
forehead, and speaking blush. 

Cherrish, obs. torm of CHERISII. 

Cherry (tferi), sb. Forms: a. 1 cyrs, ciris: 
8. 4 chiri(e, 4-7 chery(e, § cheri, chere, cher- 
ree, chiry, 6 chirrie, (cheryse), 6-7 cherie, 
cherrie, 6- cherry. [The OE. name ciris, cyrs 
(known only in eomb.) was eogn. with OHG. 
chirsa, chersa (MHG. dirse, herse, mod.G &irsche), 
OLG, *hirsa (MDu. serse, Du. hers, Fl. heerse’, 
all repr. earlier (? WGer.) *her?ssa :—*keresjd, 
adoption of a pop. L. *ceresia, *ceresca, which was 
also the progenitor of the Romanic forms It. 
cwriegia, Sp. cereza, Pg. cergja, Vr. ceretsa, cereira, 
F. certse (cf. med... ciresum). The ME. chery, 
chirt is not known till r4yth c.; it was probably 
derived from ONF. cher?se (still used in Northern 
Franee’, inferred to have given an early ME. 
cherise, cheris, which was subseq. mistaken for a 
plural in -s, and a singular cher? cduced from it: 
cf. pea, chay, riches. \t is hardly possible that the 
OL. crris itself gave the ME. word. 


Classical L. had cerasus cherry-tree, cerasum cherry, cor- 
resp. to Gr. xepagos (also xepuuca, xepagia) cherry-tree, 
xepactor cherry ; according to the Roman writers, so called 
because brought by Lucullus from Cerasus in Pontus 
(thcugh some refer the Gr. to xpos, horn). .. “Ceresea, to 
which the Romanic and Teutonic names alike go back, was 
prob. an adj. form: its phonology is not evidenced; perh. 
there was a popular *cervésus for cerdsus, whence “cereseus 
for ceraseus. The sequence of forms in WGer. was app. 
keresja, kerisja, kirisja, kirissa, whence OE. cirisse, cirts, 
cirs. All the Celtic names are cither from Romanic, as 
Breton geres (Rostrennen) kerez (Le Gonidee), Welsh 
cetrioes, ceiroes (Davies) ceirtos (Pughe); or from O. or 
ME., as Irish sévis (= shirish)(O' Reilly), Gaelic strzs, sivist, 
Manx shillish. The fact that there is no native name in 
Celtic or Teutonic confirms the opinion of botanists that the 
tree is not indigenous to Lritain or Western lurope.] 

I 1. A well-known stone-fruit ; the pulpy drupe 
of certain species (or a sub-genus) of Prunus 
(N.O. Rosacew). When used without qualification 
it usually means the fruit of the eultivated tice 
(Prunus Cerasus or Cerasus vulgaris) ; of this. two 
forms are now also found wild in Britain; the 
more distinet of these, the common Wild Cherry or 
Gean, is sometimes considered a separate species 
(P. Avium), 

[c 1000 Ags. Vocab. in Wr..W. 269/18 Cerasins, cirisbeam. 
1236 Pipe Roll 20 Hen. 11, Suffoik, Ilonour of Clare, Ex 
de Ixvi. s. et de v.d. de pomis et cicera et cerasis veaditis 
per eadem maneria.] ¢ 1350 Cheriston : see Currry-sToNe. 
1362 Lancu /’. /"7. A, vn. 281 Chibolles & cheruelys and npe 
chiries monye. a1400 iste] of Susan 93 Pe chirie and 
be chestein, pat chosen is of hewe. ¢ 142§ / ec. in Wr. 
Wiilcker 647 //oc ciresum, chery. ¢14a5 Disput. Mary 
& Cross in Leg. Rood :1871) 417 Dropes rede as mipe 
cherrees .. fro his flesshe gan laue. 1425 Coekery Lk. 
(Harl. MS. 279) cxxiv, Take Chyryis & pike out fe stony». 
c1440 Bone Rio. 1763 Wyne redd as Cherye. c 1460 
Toumneley Myst. 118 A bob ofcherys. 1527 Axprew firuns.- 
wyke's Distyll. Waters Rj, The cheryses that I wryte of be 
the comen great cheryses. 1579 Lascuam Gard. /fealth 
(1633) 136 The blacke sowre Cheries do strengthen the 
stomacke. 1g81 Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 1 hey tooke 
a medicine of Cherries. 1590 Suaks. Mids. A. mi. 1. 209 
We grew together, Like toa double cherry. 1657 Austes 
Fruit Trees 1. 56 The black hart Cherry Is a very speciall 
fruit. 12741 Compl. Fam. Piece... v. 273 The only Cherries 
for Wine are Great Bearers, Murrey Cherries, Morello’s. 
Black Flanders. or the John ‘Treduskin Cherries. 1858 
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CHERRY. 


Loner. M/. Standish 1x. 48 No man can gather cherries in 
Kent at the season of Christmas ! 
b. In proverbial expressions. 

€ 1430 Chev, Assigne 329, | charde not py croyse.. pe valwe 
of a cherye. 1587 Gascoicne IVks. 85 That old love now 
was scarcely worth a cherry. 1708 Mo1rteux Rabelais v. 
xxviii, By Jingo, I believe he wou’d make three bits [1737 
bites] of a cherry. 1869 in Hazlitt Exg. Prov. 39 A woman 
and a cherry are painted for their own harm. vow, It is 
no use making two bites of a cherry. 

2. Short for CHERRY-TREE. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 593 Those that bear Flowers and no 
Fruit, are few, as the Double Cherry. 186x Detamer A7t- 
chen Garden 147 The Cherry. .A tree of handsome stature.. 
which furnishes a useful wood. 1872 H. Macmittan True 
Vine i. 16 To the Roman invaders we are indebted for the 
cherry, which Lucullus brought to Rome from Pontus, 

for cherry-wood (see Io’. 

1793 SoutnEy Nondescripts i, This Windsor-chair ! (Of 
polish’d cherry, elbow’d, saddle-seated), 1888 Aver. Hx- 
morist 5 May 8/2 The reading roomis.. finished in polished 
cherry. : 

3. With qualifying words, applied a. to many 
species (and varieties) of the genus Prazus (and 
subgenus Cerasus), of which about 40 are named by 
Miller, 1884: among these are Brrp C., CHOKE C., 


GrounD C., etc.,q.v.; Black C., a formerly preva- 


lent name of the Wild Cherry (P. Avia); Cana- | 


dian, Dwarf, or Sand C. (7. punizl/a) ; American 
Bird C. or Wild Red C. (/. fennsylvanica) ; 
American Wild Black C. (/. scrotina); Ever- 
green C. (/. caroliniana). 

1530 Paiscr. 198/2 Blacke chery, wevise. 1641 FRENCH 
Distill. ii, (1651) 52 Take of Black-cherries..a gallon. 1682 
Mitton “Vist. A/osc. i. (1851) 481 Black-cherry or divers 
other Berries. 

b. Extended to many trees resembling the 
cherry-tree in fruit, quality of wood, etc. See 
BARBADOES C., BircH C., BrusH C., CLAMMY C., 
CorNELIAN C., COWHAGE C., WINTER C., WOODEN 
C., etc. Australian C. (L£xocarpus cupressi- 
formis); Beech C. = Brusu Cherry; Black C., 
a local name of Deadly Nightshade; Broad- 
leaved C., of W. Indies (Cordia macrophylla) ; 
Cayenne C. (Lugenza Micheliz); Hottentot C. 
(Cassine Maurocenia); Jamaica C.\ Ficus pedun- 
culala); Jerusalem C. (Solanum pseudo-capsi- 
cum); N. S. Wales C. (Nelitri’s ingens). 

4. ‘A cordial composed of cherry-juice and 
spirit, sweetened and diluted’ (Webster). Cf. 
CHERRY-BRANDY. 

5. fig. a. Applied to the lips, etc. 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia 2 Shee spake to vs all, opening the 
cherrie of her lips. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawt. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 3 Pale look the roses, The rubies pale, when mouth’s 
sweet cherry closes. 

b. Applied to a person. : 

1500-20 (?) Dunsar /2 secreit Place 52 Wylcum! my golk 
of maireland, My chirrie and my maikles mun3oun. 

6. The cherry-like berry of the coffee shrub. 

(So called on plantations,) . 

7. Afech. A spherical bur or reaming-tool. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Mech.» Cherry, a spherical bur used 
especially in reaming out the cavities of bullet-molds. 

II. Attrib. and Como. 

8. simple attrib. or as adj. Cherry-coloured, red. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyztys 14 Hyr chyry chekys .. Hyr 
lyppys rosy. 1570 Turserv. To his Ladie i, Thy chirrie 
lippe doth bleede. 1661 HickERiNciLL Famaica 88 Is there 
no Paradise in Cherry-cheek. 1727 Swirt Tom Clinch, A 
new cherry ribbon. 1 Lond. Gaz. No. 6068/8 Lined with 
Cheney Silk. 1862 B. Taytor Poet's Frvl. (1866) 54, I 
thought the sun was dead, But yonder burn his beacons 
cherry. 

9. General comb.: a. attrib., as cherry-bloom, 
-blossom, -dye, -feast, -fruit, -garden, -gum, -kernel, 
-orchard, -pie, -tart, -time, -stick, -stock, -yard; 
b. similative, as cherry-check, -colour; -crimson, 
-vose adjs.; ©. parasynthetic, as cherry-cheeked, 
-coloured, -lipped adjs. Also cherry-like adj. 

1858 Loner. Birds of Passage, Day of Sunsh, vi. The 
snow-flakes of the *cherry-blooms. 1761 Frances SHERIDAN 
Sidney Bidulph 11. 262 Dolly, who is apretty little *cherry- 
cheek, and her father’s great favourite. 1586 W. Wess Exg. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 78 Thou fine*chery cheekt child. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser, ui. (1863) 127 Acherry-cheeked, blue- 
eyed country lass. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5842/2 *Cherry- 
Colour Sattin. 1695 /did. No. 3112/4 *Cherry coloured Sattin. 
1872 Evtacomsr. fells of Ch. vii. 172 Rich cherry-coloured 
amber. @x1790 Warton Maid. Gari. (R.) Lips of *Cherry- 
dye. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 31 And that [i.e. hope] en- 
dureth but a throwe, Right as it were a “chery feste. 
172z Lond. Gaz. No. 6030/3 A *Cherry-Garden near New- 
ington Green. 1633 Gerarde’s Herbal u. \xxxii. 391 [It] 
maketh young wenches to look faire and “cherrie like. 1595 
BARNFIELD Sonn. xvii, *Cherry-lipt Adonis. 1836-9 Dickens 
Sk. Boz 1850) 149/2 Long “cherry stick pipes. 1377 LANcL. 
P. Pl. B.v. 161 For she had childe in *chirityme. 1598 
Epulario F iij b, ‘To make garlike sauce in..Cherry time. 
1636 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtous Introd. 76 
Weedcing & settinge strawberryes in the *cherry yarde. 

10. Special comb.: cherry-apple, the Siberian 
Crab-apple (Pyraus baccaia) ; + cherry-bag, a kind 
of purse for holding gold ; cherry-bay = cherry- 
laurel; cherry-bird, the American Wax-Wing 
or Cedar-bird (Amfpelts Carolinensis); cherry- 
blossom, the blossom of the cherry; also its 
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colour; cherry-bob, two cherries with stalks 
united used by children for earrings and in 
games; cherry-breeches, a nickname of the 
11th Hussars, from their crimson trousers ; cherry- 
chopper, cherry snipe, cherry-sucker, popular 
names of the Spotted Fly-catcher ; cherry-clack, 
cherry-clapper, a rattle driven by the wind for 
scaring birds from cherry-trees ; cherry-coal, a soft 
coal with a shiny resinous lustre, which ignites 
readily and burns without caking ; + cherry-cob 
= CHERRY-STONE ; cherry-crab = cherry-apple ; 
+cherry-cracker, the Hawfinch or Grosbeak ; 
cherry-finch = cherry-cracker ; cherry-laurel, 
the common Laurel (Cerasus Laurocerastts) ; 
cherry-pepper, a species of Capsicum (C. cera- 
Siforme) ; cherry-pie, popular name of the Great 
Hairy Willow-herb (Apzlobitem hirsetum) and 
of the garden Heliotropium peruvianum; cherry- 
ripe, a., ripe like a cherry; also a mode of 
crying ‘ripe cherries’; cherry-rum, rum in 
which cherries have been steeped ; cherry-stoner, 
an instrument for forcing cherry-stones from the 
pulp ; cherry-water, a kind of drink made from 
cherries ; cherry-wine, wine made from cherries, 
esp. MARASCHINO, made from the Marascho 
Cherry; cherry-wood, the wood of the cherry- 
tree; also a popular name for the Wild Guelder- 
rose (Viburnum Opulus). See also CHERRY- 
BOUNCE, CHERRY-TREE, etc. 

1858 R. Hoce Veg. Kingd. 308 The small *Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab .. used for making quasar punch. 
1539 Will of Mary Hancoke (Somerset Ho.) A *cherry 
bagg of golde. 16.. Tom Thumbe 67 in Hazl. £. P. P. I. 
179 Nimbly he Would diue into the Cherry-baggs. 1633 
Gerarde's Herbal App. 1602 *Cherry bay (so called from 
having leaves like the laurel and fruit like the cherry), 1664 
Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 205 Oleasters, Cherry-bay. 1869 
J. Burroucus in Galaxy Mag. Aug., The *cherry-bird. 
1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Mar. 616 The Carolina 
wax-wing, alias cedar or cherry bird. 1868 Daily News 18 
July, A fine white and *cherry blossom in the cow class. 
1871 Forses Exper. War Fr. & Ger. 11. 149 (Hoppe) When 
he [Lord Cardigan] commanded the ‘*cherry breeches’. 
1888 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 380 Bee bird and *Cherry chopper 
are expressive enough, though the inference implied by the 
latter is absolutely false. 1824 T. Forster Perenx. Cal. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 877 The noisy *cherry clack .. 
drives its ..windsails round. 1763 G. Cotman Terrz- 
Jilius 1, My words, however big and sonorous, are as inno- 
cent as the noise of a *cherry-clapper. 1835 T. Hoox G. 
Gurney (1850) I. v. a So long as his breath lasted, his tongue 
would wag as a cherry clapper does while the wind blows. 
1853 Pharmaceut. Fret. X11. 122 Bituminous coal is 
divided into *cherry coals, splint coals, caking coals. 1877 
A. Green Phys. Geol. ii. § 6. 80 A very beautiful variety 
[of coal] known as Cherry Coal in Scotland and Branch 
Coal in Yorkshire. 1682 H. More Lett. on Several Subj. 
(1694) Stickling to get the most Counters and *Cherry-cobs. 
1577 HoiinsueD Chon. (1586) 1.223 Bulfinshes, goldfinshes, 
wash-tailes, *chericrackers, yellow hamers, felfares. 1865 
Intell, Observ, No. 42. 424 A species of *cherry-finch. 1664 
Evetyn Kel. Hort. 227 [Plants] not perishing but in exces- 
sive colds .. Laurels, *Cherry Laurel. 1866 Yvreas. Bot. 
251/2 The Cherry-laurel or Common laurel... was introduced 
from the Levant in the 16th century.. Cherry-laurel water 
is a watery solution of the volatile oil of this plant; it con- 
tains prussic acid. 1886 Pal/ Mall G. 28 Sept. 7/1 Baron 
Kremer.. mentioned that the wild chestnut, the cherry 
laurel, and the tulip had been introduced into Vienna by 
Imperial Ambassadors from Constantinople, and from 
Vienna had made their way to all the rest of Europe. 1832 
Veg. Subst. Food 314 *Cherry Pepper. .native of .. West 
Indies..shape of the pods, .somewhat the form of a cherry. 
1854 S. Tuomson Wild Fl. in. (1861) 225 Some village 
child will show you it [the great hairy willow-herb] under 
the name of ‘*cherry-pie’. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. 541/3 
Some splendid trusses of Heliotrope White Lady, the finest 
variety of all the Cherry Pies. c1450 Women 22 in Wright's 
Chaste Wife 24 Some be browne, and some be whit .. And 
some of theym be *chiry ripe. 1606 R. Atison Aecrcation 
(Hoppe) There cherries grow that none may buy Till 
cherry ripe themselves do cry. 1648 Herrick /esfer., 
Cherrie-rife (1869) 17 Cherrie-ripe, ripe, ripe, 1 cry, Full 
and faire ones; come and buy. 1662 R. Matuew Uni. 
Alch. § 116. 192 Commonly sold for black *cherry-water. 
1832 Marryat WV, Forster, xliv, Negus and cherry-water 
were added totea. @ 1648 Dicsy Closet Open (1669) 127 The 
Countess of Newport's *Cherry Wine. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
*Cherry-wood, in Jacob's Pl. Faversh, the water-elder, from 
its bright red fruit. 

+ Cherry, v.) xonce-wd. [f. prec.] trans. To 
impart a cherry-like colour to; to redden. 

¢161x Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. Decay 110 Her cheek 
shee cherries, and her ey shee cheers, 

+ Cherry, v2 Obs. rare—4. [f. F. chérir (pa. 
pple. chérz) to cherish.] ¢vans. To cheer, delight. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. x. 22 Mylde Euphrosyne; Next 
faire Aglaia, last Thalia merry; Sweete Goddesses all three, 
which me in mirth do cherry ! 

Che:rry-bou'nce. Also 7 -bouncer. 

1. Colloq. for CHERRY-BRANDY. 

(Said by Latham to bea term coined in order to sell the 
spirit without paying duty; but he gives no authority.] 

1693 W. Rozertson Phrascol. Gen. 369 Any mingled 
drink; as punch, cherrybouncer, etc. 1798 Axti-Facobin 
Rewv.. Rovers u. ii, This cherry-bounce, this loved noyau, 
My drink for ever be. 1808 W. Irvine Salmag. (1824) 368 
A glass of cherry-bounce, or raspberry-brandy. 1844 W. 
H. Maxwe xr Sports 4 Adv. Scotl. xiv. (1855) 128 A glass of 

| cherry-bounce was insisted upon. 


CHERSONESE., 


2. Brandy and sugar. 

1740 Poor Robin (N.) Brandy .. if you chuse to drink it 
raw, Mix sugar which it down will draw; When men to- 
gether thesedo flounce, They call the liquor cherry-bounce. 


Che:rry-bra‘ndy. A liqueur of a dark red 
colour, made of brandy in which Morello or other 
cherries have been steeped for one or two months, 
sweetened with sugar. 

1728 Vansr. & Cis. Prov. Husb. 1. i. 31 Bottles of Cherry- 
Brandy. 1833 Marryat P. Simfle ix, To a pastry-cook’s 
opposite, to eat cakes and tarts and drink cherry-brandy. 

Che'rry-fair. A fair held in cherry-orchards 
for the sale of the fruit, ‘ still kept up in Worcester- 
shire’ (Halliw.) ; often the scene of boisterous 
gaiety and licence. Formerly a frequent symbol 
of the shortness of life and the fleeting nature of 
its pleasures : cf. cheriy-feast (CHERRY sd. 9). 

1393 Gower Couf. Prol. 1. 19 For al is but a chery feire 
This worldes good. a 14z0 Occieve De Reg. Princ. clxxxv. 
(1860) 47 Thy lyfe, my sone, is but a chery feire. 1520 
Wuittinton Vulg. (1527) 23 So hasty fruytes be a pleasure 
.. for the tyme, but theyr time is but a chery feyre. 1559 
Wirr, Mag., Edw. IV, ii, As a chery fayre ful of woe. 


+Cherrylet. Os. [f. Cyerry sd. + -LET.] 
A little cherry ; used 7g. of a woman’s lips, ete. 

161 SYLVESTER Ode to Astrxa, Those twins thy straw- 
berrie teates, Curled-purled cherrielets. @ 1674 Herrick 
Descrip. Wom, 20 (1869) App. 434 Two smelling, swelling, 
bashful cherelettes. 

Cherry-me‘rry, @. collog. or slang. [perh. f. 
cheery + merry; possibly only a jingling combina- 
tion.} Merry: esp. from conviviality. 

[1602 Mippteton Slurt 1. i, Tricks, tricks, kerry merry 
buff '] 1775 Cont. Sterne’s Sent. Fourn. 219 ‘hat every 
convivial assistant should go home cherry-merry. 

[‘ Cherry-merry, a present of money. Cherry-merry- 
bamboo, a beating.—Anglo-Indian.’ Slang Dict.| 

Che rry-pit. an ; 

1. A children’s game which consists in throwing 
cherry-stones into a small pit or hole; originally 


the hole itself. 

1522 World & Child in Hazl. Dods/. 1. 246, I can play at 
the cherry-pit. x60x Suaxs. Twel, V.11. iv. 129 Tis not for 
grauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. 1632 RanDoLPH 
Fealous Lovers 11. iii, Your cheeks were sunk So low and 
hollow, they might serve the boys For cherripits. 1658 
Forp Witch of Edmonton in. i, I have lov'd a witch ever 
since I played at cherrypit. 

2. U.S. dial. <A cherry-stone. 

Che:rry-re'd, z. Having the cclour of ripe 
red cherries; es. applied to the colour of iron, 
coal, etc., at a low red heat. Also szedst. 

1594 J. DickENSON A visbas (1878) 59 Cheekes cherrie redde. 
1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4250/8 His Hair Cherry-red. 1802 
Bovurnon in Phil. Trans. XCI. 249 Red hot iron .. heated 
to the degree known by the term cherry red. 1816 J. Smitu 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1.7 The low red heat called cherry 
red. 1882 Garden 30 Sept. 296/3 Good and well tried roses 
.-Most beautiful of the cherry reds. ’ 

Cherryry. sonce-wd. A garden or collection 


of cherry-trees. Cf. pznery, vinery, etc. 

18x11 L. Hawkins C’tess & Gert7. 47 The product of his 
graperies, pineries, peacheries, cherryries. 

Che'rry-stone. See CHERRY sd. and STONE. 

1. The stone or hard endocarp of the cherry. 

€1350 Medical MS. in Archzol, XXX, 354 Late hym take 
y* cheriston mete And with holy watir it drynke & ete. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cheristone, fetrilla. 1584 R. Scor 
Dise. Witcher. xi. xxviii. 335 Take a nut, or a cheristone 
& burne a hole through the side of the top of the shell. 
1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. ui. vi. 276 Cxsar's Image 
drawn upon a Cherry-stone is a piece of great curiosity. 
1784 Jounson in Soswell 13 June, Milton. .could cut a Colos- 
sus from a rock; but..not carve heads upon cherry-stones. 

b. As the type of a thing of trifling value. 

[x50 Suaks. Com. Err... iii. 74 Some diuels aske but the 
parings of ones naile .. a pin, a nut, a cherrie-stone.] 1607 
Dexxer Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 276 Not a cherry stone 
of theirs was sunke. 1739 STERNE 77. Shandy 1. xix, He 
would not give a cherry-stone to choose amongst them. 

2. A game played with these stones. 

1519 Horman Vlg. xxxii. 282 Playenge at cheriston is 
good for children. ¢1520 SKELTON SP. Parrot 331 To 
bryng all the see into a cheryston pit..To rule ix realmes by 
one manneswytte. [1537 7 Aersytes in 4 Old Plays (1848) 82 
The counters wherwith cherubyn did cheristones count.] 

Cherry-tree. For forms see CHERRY sé. and 


TREE. ‘he tree which bears cherries. 

[c 1000 AEtFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker, Cevasus, cyrstreow.] 
c¢x400 Maunpev. iv. 22 As it were of Plombtrees or of 
Cherietrees. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Cherytre, cerasus. 
r60x Hottann Pliny I. 448 Before the time that L. Lucullus 
defeated K. Mithridates, there were no cherrie-trees in 
Italy. 1883 Lrovp £44 & Flow 11.240 A lovely wild cherry- 
tree in blossom. 

Cherse, obs. form of CHERISH. 

Cherset = cherchscet, CHURCHSCOT, q.V. 

¢1300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 62 Dare iij gallinas 
et j gallum ad cherset. 

Chersonese (k3'1sduz's). Also7 chersoness(e, 
8-9 in Lat. form chersonesus. [ad. L. chersoné- 
sus, a. Gr. xepadvnoos peninsula, f. xépaos dry 
land + vfjoos island; spec. the Thracian peninsula 
west of the Hellespont.] : , 

A peninsula. (Now mostly foetic or rhetorical.) 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 405 Within the Chersonese of 
the Rhodians. 16rz Drayton Poly-old. i, Hayle’s vaster 
mouth doth make A chersonese thereof. 1635 R. N. 


CHERT. 


tr. Camdeu's Hist, Eliz, 1.176 A Byland or Chersonesse. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 392 Thence To Agra and Lahor of 
great Mogul, Down to the golden Chersonese. 1769 De 
Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) 1. 408 This little Chersonese, 
called The Land’s End. 1850 W. Irvine Afahomet I. 13 
That aree chersonese or peninsula .. known by the name 
of Arabia. 

Chert (tfait). Also 7-8 chirt. [App. a local 
term, which has bcen taken into geological use. 
Origin not ascertaincd. Prof. Skeat compares 
Kentish place-names like Brasted Chart; but this 
chart is explained by Parish and Shaw as ‘a 
rough common overrun with gorse, broom, bracken, 
etc.’, whence charty rough uncultivated (land).] 

A variety of quartz, resembling flint, but inore 
brittle, occurring in strata; also called horzstone. 
Also applicd to various impure siliccous or calcarco- 
siliceous rocks, including the jaspcrs. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh, (1686) 124 A sort of black Chalk 
found between the beds of Chirts, and the beds of gray 
Marble. 1729 Martyn in Pit, Travs. XXXVI. 30 Chert, 
this is a kind of Flint .. called so, when it is found in thin 
Strata. 1734 PAil. Traus. (abridged) VI. 11. 192 The Strata 
of Chert are often four Yards thick. 1747 Hooson A/iner’s 
Dict, Eivb, Attended with small Chirts, Cauks, etc. ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Vein. 1813 BAKEWELL /s¢rod, 
Geol (1815) 211 Seams of siliceous earth, called chert, which 
nearly resembles flint. 1853 Lyris. Princ. Geol., Gloss. 
Chert, A gradual passage from chert to limestone is not 
uncommon. 1868 Dana Min, (1880) 195. 

2. atirib. and in comb. 

1863 Reader 14 Veb., Flint and chert implements were 
found in much lower positions. 1865 Dasty Tel, 3 Nov. 5/4 
The ‘ mill-room ‘in which huge chertstones are shoved round 
by iron arms, 1888 Jrul. Derbysh. Archzol. Soc., The 
skeleton lay upon a bed of chert-fragments. 

+Cherte, -tee. Ots. Forms: 3-5 cherte, 
4-5 cheerte, chierte, -tee, 5 cheertee, chierete, 
chyerete, cheretie, -te, charte, 6 cheritie, (7 
arch. chiertee). [a. OF. chierle, later and AF. 
cherté dcarness (in ONT. erté, guerté, Pr. cartat) 
:—-L. cdritil-em dearness, f{. car-us dear. The 
OF. inherited form of the word which was sub- 
sequently taken anew into popular use in the form 
charitéCHAniTy. In Eng. the two were not always 
kept distinct ; hence the forms cherete, cheritie.] 

1. Dearness, tenderness, fondness, affection; esp. 
in phr. lo have (or hold) tn chertee. 

az2z25 Ancr. KR. 408 Cherite, bet is cherte of leoue binge. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer HW rfe's Prol. 396 He Wende pat I hadde of 
hyin so greet chiertee (v. ~. chierte, cherte]. ¢1430 Pilger, 
Lyf Maihode (1869) 37 Charitee holt in cheertee that that 
“oothere holden in vilitee. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 141/2 
He was grete with hym and had in grete chyerete. 1613 
W. Browne S/eph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 11 Sonnes three, 
Which he had in great chiertee and great prise. 

2. Dearness in price ; dearth. 

@142z0 OccLeve Poems, An Roy iv. 7 Gold hathus in swich 
hate, That of his love and‘cheertee the scantnesse Wole arte 
us three to trotte un to Newgate. 1481 Caxton Myrv, in. 
viii. 147 Ther is plente and good chepe in one yere, In an- 
other yere it is had in grete chierte. 

3. [Connected with CHEER.] Cheerfulness. 

c1449 Pecock Kepr. 1. xx. 121 Men and wommen my3te 
lyue..in lasse iolite and cherte of herte. /dfd. 11. xx. 274 
The sunne passith in cleernes, cheerte, and coumfort the 
moone, ¢1505 DunBar Sanct Salnator i, It grevis me both 
evin and morrow, Chasing fra me all cheritie. 


Cherty (t{sti), 2. [f Cuert+-y1.] Of the 
nature of chert ; having chert as a constituent. 

1772 Pexnant Tours Scotl. (1774) 161 The rocks are hard 
andcherty. 31842 H. Mitrer O. &. Sandst, ix. (ed. 2) 206 It 
(the limestone] al 2unds in masses of a cherty, siliceous sub- 
stance. 1850 Lyeit 2nd Visrt U.S. 11.17 Cherty sandstone. 


Cherub (tferdb). Pl. cherubs, cherubim 
(tferiebim). Forms: a. 1 cerubin, -im, 1~8 
cherubin, 3-7 -ine, 4 -yn, (3 cherybin). 8. 4-9 
cherub, (6-7 cherube). . 4-5 cherubym, 6-8 
-im. Plur. 5. 3-7 cherubins, 4 -ynes, 4-6 -yns, 
(6 -ines, -inis). «¢. 4-3 cherubyn, 5 -in. (¢. 6 
cherubyms, 6 -ims. 7. 7—- cherubim. 46. 6 
cherubis, -es, 6~ cherubs. [OE. and ME. cfe- 
rubin, ME. and mod. cherub; derived (through 
F., L., Gr.) from the Heb. of the OTest., where 
33 Zé ris, pl. DYAD 2 ritbim, arc used as ex- 
plained below. (It has no root or certain ety- 
mology in Hebrew, and its derivation is disputed.) 
From Heb. the word was adopted without trans- 
lation by the LXX as xepouB, xepouBip (-iv, -eiv), 
also in N.T., Heb. ix. 5, and by the Vulgate 
as cherith, cheribin, cherttbim (the latter in the 
Clementine text). As the plural was popularly 
much better known than the sing. (e.g. in the 
Te Deum), the Romanic forms were all fashioned 
on cherubin, viz. It. cherubino, pl. -2, Sp. guerubin, 
~¢s, Pg. guerubin, cherubin, ¥. cherubin, pl. -s. 
The earliest Eng. instances are of cerubin, cheru- 
in, taken over from ecclesiastical Latin appar- 
ently as a foreign word, and treated implicitly 
as a singular, sometimes as a proper name, at 
other times as a collective. From the ME. pcriod, 
the popular forms were, as in French, cherudbin 
sing., cherubins plural.  Cherubin survived in 
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popular usc to the 18th c.; but in the Bible trans- 
lations, cherué was introduced from the Vulgate 
by Wyclif, was kept up by the 16th c. translators, 
and gradually drove cherudbin into the position of 
an illiterate form. In the plural, cherudins is 
found from the 13th c.; and although in MSS. of 
the earlier Wyclifite version, cherubyn is more 
frequent (after the Vulgatc), the latcr version has 
always cherwubins ; this was retained in ordinary 
usctillthe17the. Butinthe 16th c., acquaintance 
with the Heb. led Bible translators to substitute 
cherubims: this occurs only once in Coverdale, 
but always in the Bishops’ Bible and version of 
1611. Krom the beginning of the 17th c., cherubim 
began to be preferred by scholars (e.g. Milton) 
to cherubims, and has gradually taken its place ; 
the Revised Version of 1881~5 has adoptcd it. A 
native plural cherzhs arose early in the 16thc. ; 
in Tindalc, Coverdale and later versions (but not 
in that of 1611) it oecurs beside cherubins, -ims; 
it is now the ordinary individual plural, the 
Biblical cherubim being more or less collective. 

Briefly then, chernubin, cherubins are the original English 
forms, as still in French. But, in the process of Biblical 
translation, cherud:n has been supplanted by chernd; and 
chernbins has been ‘improved ' successively to cherudims, 
chernubim ; while, concurrently, cherué has been popularly 
fitted with a new plural cherubs. 

The foreign form of the plural, coupled with the vagueness 
of the meaning in many passages, led to curious grammatical 
treatment even in MSS. of the LXX: here the Heb. sing. 
and pl. are normally reproduced as xepovB, xepouBin (the 
latter taken in Gen. iii. 24 as a weuter plural, as it ts in 
Heb. ix. 5), yet in Ps. xviii. ro and the duplicate passage 
in 2 Sam. xxii. 11,and in 2 Chron. iii. 11, the Heb. sing. 3199 
(of the Masoretic text) is represented by xepouBixz, treated 
as a neuter singular (é7i tw xepovBin, 70U yepovBin Tov 
érépov), In the former case the Vulgate follows the LXX 
with cheruéim. Since, in the Latin, there is, in many pas- 
sages, nothing to show the number of cherudin, it is no 
cause of surprise that readers often took it as singular, and 
it is actually used as a sing. (masc. or neuter) in many 
mediaval Latin hymns and litanies.] 

The history of the sense, or notion attached to the word, 
lies outside English, though English use reflects all its varie- 
ties, In the OTest. the cherndiuz are ‘living creatures’ with 
two or four wings, but the accounts of their form are not 
consistent: cf. the earlier notices with those of Ezekiel’s 
vision |Ezek. i, x). They first appear in Genesis iii. 24, as 
guardians of the tree of life. This name was also given to 
the two images overlaid with gold placed with wings ex- 
panded over the mercy-seat in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, over which the shekinah or symbol of the divine 
presence was manifested. A frequent expression for the 
Divine Being was ‘he that dwelleth (or sitteth) between 
(or on) the cherubim’. Psalm xviii. 10 (also contained in 
2 Sam. xxii. 11) says of Jehovah ‘He rode upon a cherub 
(LXX. cherubiin), and did fly’. It is in connexion with 
this class of passages that the word first appears in Eng- 
lish, and it is difficult to know exactly how the word was 
construed or used. The inclusion of the cherubim among 
angels appears to belong to Christian Mysticism. According 
to the 4th c. work attributed to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
the heavenly beings are divided into three hierarchies, each 
containing three orders or choirs, viz. (according to the re- 
ceived order) seraphim, cherubim, thrones ; dominions, vir- 
tues (Svvanets), powers; principalities, archangels, angels. 
Chernbim were thus made the second of the nine orders, 
having the special attribute of knowledge and contemplation 
of divine things. Their angelic character is that which 
chiefly prevails in later notions and in Christian art. 

+1. In early use: (Cherudin, -yn, -ym). A re- 
production of the Latin form, app. treated as sin- 
gular or collective, without article, and variously 
understood. 

+a. In certain Biblical expressions describing 
the seat or dwelling of the Deity. Oés. 

e825 Vesp. Ps. xvii{i] 10 Astag ofer cerubim & fleh, — 
Ixxix. 2, and xcvili{i] 1 Du de sites ofer Cerubin [(L. in all 3 
places Cherubin}. c 1000 Ags. Ps. xviifi]. 10 And he astazh 
eft ofer cherubin (ascendit super cherubin), — xcviiifi]. 1 
Sitted ofer cherubin (sedet super chernubin). c1a00 Trin. 
Cott. Hom. 111 And steh eft abuuen cherubin. a@12z40 
Ureisnn 25 in Cott. [1om. 191 Heih is pi kinestol onuppe 
cherubine. a@1300 £, £. Psalter xviii. 11 And he stegh 
ouer cherubin and flegh thar. 21340 Hamro.e Psalter 
xcvili(i]. x Crist is kynge pat sittys on cherubyn. 1382 
Wycuir 1 Sam. iv. 4 The arke..of the Lord of oostis, 
sittynge vpon cherubym (1388 cherubyn], — /’s. xviifi). 
11 He ste3ede vpon cherubyn, and flei3 (1388 -ym]. — Ps. 
Ixxix. (Ixxx.] 2 That sittest vpon cherubyn (1388 -ym]. 

p The form -7#, -i7, also stands in one passage in Cover- 
dale, and Bps.’ Bible; in neither of which it is (elsewhere) 
the plural form :-— 

1535 CoverDaLe /sa. xxxvii. 16 Thou God of Israel which 
dwellest vpon Cherubin. 18568 Biste (Bishops’) ed. 1573 
16id., Which dwellest vpon Cherubim. 

+b. Explained as‘ fullness of knowledge ’, or ‘a 
celcstial virtue’. 

a1240 Hampote /satter xvii(i]. 12 He steghe abouen 
cherubyn, pat is he passis all manere of conynge, for cheru- 
byn is als mykel as fulnes of conynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R.A. 1x, (1495) 36 Cherubyn is to vnderstonde plente 
of cunnynge. 1650 Frencu Chym, Dict., Cherubin is a 
celestiall vertue, and influence .. proceec‘ng from God, and 
descending upon the earth, and upon all men. Of this divine 
glory Paracelsus speaks largely. ee. 

+c. Taken as the proper name of an individual 


angel; particularly of Uried. Obs. 
a 1245 Ancr, R. 356 Pis ilke is .. bitocned bi cherubines 
sweorde biuoren pe 3eten of Parais. @ 1300 Cursor M. 1245 


CHERUB. 


Now gaTo paradis. .Til cherubin pat es be yateward. /d7. 
22599 Pan sal quak sant cherubin, and alsua sal do seraphin. 
21300 Sigus hef. Fudgem. 152 in &. £. 2. (1862) 11 Pan sal 
quake seraphin and cherubin. pat beb angles two. 1413 
Lypa. Pilger. Sowle 1, ix. (1859) 7 Cherubyn, iny dere broder, 
to whome is commytted the naked swerde for to kepe the 
entre of ee 1537 Thersytes in four Old Plays (1848 
82 ‘The fyue stones o Dauyd . . the wing with which seint 
Mychacll dyd fly to his mount, the counters wherwith 
cherubyn, did cheristones count. (1876 Dict. Chr. Antig. 
I. 89/2 From the name of Uriel being little known, the 
fourth archangel is designated in sone mediseval mionu- 
nents as St. Cherubin.] 

+d. Used collectively for a guard, company, or 
order of angels. Ods. 

¢ 1367 fnlee fist, (1860) VI. av. xi. 12 Cherubin quoque, 
id est, Angelorum presidiuin. 1388 Wyceiiv Gen. iil. 25 
Cherubyn, that is keping of aungels. 1535 Lerthelet’s ed. of 
Trevisa Barth, De P. Kou. ix, The ij ordre hyght cheru- 
byn, and is to vnderstonde, plente of counnynge. 1613 R.C. 
Table Alph, (ed. 3) Cherubm, order of Angels. 

q] Pcrhaps formerly taken in sense c. or d. in 
the Ze Deum: sce 2. 

2. In extant use: A being of a celestial or 
angclic order. 

a. Onc of the ‘living creatures’ mentioned in 
the Old Testament, and figured in the Jewish 
Temple. 

b. One of the second ordcr of angcls of the 
Dionysian hicrarchy, reputed to excel specially in 
knowledge (as the seraphim in love); a con- 
ventional represcntation of such an angclic being 
in painting or sculpture. 

As the Christian notion was simply super-imposed as a 
kind of gloss upon the Hebrew, the two are not usually 
separable in med.L. or Eng. Milton completely blends 
them, as did ¢.g, Durandus in his Aatronase Divinorum 
Offictoruim (1286. In early Christian art, cherubim were 
app. coloured red, but according to some, blue, the sera- 
phim being red. In modern art, a cherub is usually repre- 
sented as a beautiful winged child, or as consisting of a 
child’s head with wings but no body. 


ta. Sing. cherubin. Obs. (Cf. 1 c.) 

1382 Wycur £-rod. xxv. 19 That o cherubyn [1388 cherub] 
be in the o syde.. and that othere in that othere, ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer /’rol. 624 A somonour.. That hadde a fyr reed 
cherubynnes [v. r. -ynys, -ynes] face. 1517 TorkINncTon 
Prilgr. (1884) 70 A cherybyn of gold xii spane long. c 1570 
Tuynne Pride § Lowl. cciv. 30 A Vintener, His face was 
redd as any Cherubyn. 1597 Suaks. Lover's Comip/. 319 
Which like a Cherubin above them hover'd. a 1626 Bacon 
New A tl, (1658) 22 The Spirit of Chastity. .in the likenesse 
ofa fair beautifull Cherubine. 1654 Jer. Taytor eal Pres. 
t. ii, No more then we know how a Cherubin sings or thinks. 
1700 Dryven Pal. & Arc. Ded., God in either eye has placed 
acherubin. 1708-21 Kersey, A Cheruéb or Cherubin. So 
1721-31 in Baitey. (1742-1800 Chernd or Cherubimn (with 
pl. -i7s].] 

B. Sing. cherub, 

¢1382 Wyciir Eze, xli. 18, & cherubyns forged & palmes; 
& a palme bitwix cherub & cherub, & cherub hadde two 
faces. 1535 CoveRDALE Exod. xxv. 19 And thou shalt make 
two Cherubyns .. y' the one Cherub maye be vpon the one 
ende, — 2 Saut.xxii.11 He sat vpon Cherub and dyd flee. 
1568 Bise (Bishops’) s6id¢., He rode vpon Cerub, — fred. 
xxxvii. 7 One Cherubon the one side, and another Cherub, 
etc. 1602 SHaxs. Ham. Vv. iti. 50, I see a Cherube that 
see’s him. 1632 Mitton Pens. 54 With thee bring .. The 
Cherub Contemplation. — /. L. vit. 198 Cheruband Seraph, 
Potentates and Thrones, And Vertues, winged Spirits. 1735 
Pore Prof, Sat. 331 A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest. 
¢ 1800 Dispin Poor Yack, Vhere's a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 431 Taking the dimen- 
sions of a cherub, placed at some angle as a diminutive 
ornament. 1875 HaMmEeRTON /vfedi, bye vin. 1. (1876) 231 A 
cherub in the clouds of Heaven. 

y. Sing. cherubim. Obs. (Still dial. and vulgar.) 

1568 Biase (Bishops’)ed. 1573 Exod. xxv. 18-19 Thou shalt 
make two Cherubims of gold. .the one Cherubim shalt thou 
make on the one ende (e/sewhere cherub]. 1673 Lady's Cal/. 
nu. iii. 88 The ardor of a cherubim. 1709 Swirt & Apoi- 
son Tatler No. 32 ? 2 Why should she wish to be a Cheru 
bim, when ‘tis Flesh and Blood that makes her adorable? 
1848 Dickens Dowbey xxxi, As he looks up at the organ, 
Miss Tox in the gallery shrinks bchind the fat legs of a 
cherubim on a monument. 


+6. Plural cherubins. Obs. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 8282 Pe gilden ee propiciatori, Tua 
cherubins (z.. -ynes], 1382 WycLir £ rod. xxv. 18 Two goldun 
cherubyns. — £se&x.20 Foure cherubyns. 1490 Caxton 
How to Die 22 The cherubyns and the syraphyns come to 
thyne helpe. 1535 CoverDALe £.xod. xxv. 18 ‘Two Cheru- 
byns of beaten golde. 1549-62 Sternuotp & If. /’s, xvuit 
10 On Cherubs and on Cherubins full royally he rode. 1606 
Suaxs. Tr. 4 Cr. im. ii. 74 Feares make diuels of Cheruhins. 
1673 H. More Appendix 11 The Cherubins in the Ark were 
of this figure. 

+. Plural cherubin. Obs. or arch. 

2382 Wvciir Exod. xxxvii. 7-8 Two cherubyn (2368 cheru- 
bins] of gold. .two cherubyn in either hei3tis. ¢ 1400 Mats: 
DEV. viii. 86, 4 Lyouns of Gold, upon the whiche thei bare 
Cherubyn of Gold, 12 Spannes long. [€ hkerubin in the Te 
Denm is now taken as an archaic plural: see below p.] 


¢. Plural cherudims. (arch. or vulgar). 

1535 Coverpace £-xod. xxvi_ 1 Cherubyms shalt thou make 
theron of broderd worke [¢e/sewhere -ins, -yns, or cherubs, 
ces, 1568 Bile Bishops’) ed. 1573 Ge. ili. 24 He set 
Cherubims and a flaming sword. — //ed. ix. 5 And ouer 
it the Cherubims of glory (so afeays). 1611 hiner £x0 if 
xxv. 18 Thou shalt make two Cheruhims of gold. 1649 Jre. 
Tavtor Life of Christ 1. iv, Inflam’d beyond the love of 
Seraphims. .made more knowing then Cherubims. 1688 R. 
Houme Armoury uw 141 Ef there be but one in a Coat it 1s 


CHERUBIC. 


called a Cherub, but if more then Cherubims. 1714 Sect. 
No. 600 7 Rabbins tell us, that the cherubims are a Set of 
Angels who know most. 1762-71 H. Watrrore Vertue's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1V. 207 Mural tablets with cherubims 
and flaming urns. 1771 SMoLLerr Aum fh. C?/. Let. 10 June, 
(They] sing psalms and hymns like two cherubims, 

n. Plural chereden. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 28 The first place..is giuen to 
the Angels of loue, which are tearmed Serapliim, the second 
to the Angels of light, which are tearmed Cherubim. 1667 
Mitton ?. L£. vi. 100 Majesty Divine, enclos’'d With Flam- 
ing Cherubim. /é/d. x1.128 The Cohort bright Of watchful 
Cherubim: four faces each Had, like a double Janus: all 
their shape Spangl’d with eyes. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) IIL. 52 The groupe of cherubim, seraphim, etc. ina 
marble basso-relievo. 1821 Byron Cazz 1. 1. 418, 1 have 
heard it said, The seraphs love most—cherubim know most. 
1864 Pusey Lect. Dantel viii. 520 The Cherubim..were ob- 
jects of awe. 1885 Bisre (Revised) Gez. iii. 24 He placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden the Cherubim [so a/ways]. 

6. Plural cherwbs. 

1526 TinpaLe Hed. ix. 5 The cherubis of glory [Wyctir 
1382 and 1388 cherubyns, Coverp. -ins, CRANMER -ims, Js.’ 
Bible -ims, Geneva -ins, Khem. -ins, 1611 -ims, 1881 -im]. 
1535 CovERDALE Gex. iii. 24 Before the garden of Eden he 
set Cherubes. — 1 Avngs vi. 23 He made also. .two Cheru- 
bins. .One wynge of ether of the Cherubs had fyue cubytes. 
1609 Biste (Douay) £ceh. x. 1 Ouer the head of the Cherubs 
(so throughout the Chapter). a1j711 Ken /1yinnotheo 
Wks, 1721 If. 201 Cherubs encircling Heav’n with Swords 
of Flame. 1718 Prior So/omon 1. ad fin., That fatal Tree.. 
Which flaming Swords and angry Cherubs guard. 1822 
Byron Vis, Puedgin. xxxi, The cherubs and the saints bow'd 
down before That archangelic hierarch. 

§| In the Ze Dezm, in 15th c., cherubdin and sera- 
Phin, may have been a retention of the Latin 
plural; but they may also as in some OFr. ver- 
sions) have been taken as singular. They are now 
taken as plural, and in edd. of the Prayer-bk. of 
the American Episcopal Church, altered to ‘ cheru- 
bim and seraphim’. 

c1g00 Prynzer DIS. Maskell Won. Rit. Eccl. Angi, (1882) 
III. 1516 To thee cherubyn and seraphym : crien with un- 
cecynge vois. ¢ 1420 Douce MS. 275 lf.6> To thee cheru- 
Lyn and seraphin: crien with outen stentinge. c14z0 Douce 
WS. 246 lf. 16 b To the cherubyn and seraphyn cryeth with 
voyce withouten cessynge. 1543 Prymer in Eng. & Lat., 
use of Sarun C. v. b To the crye forth all Angels. .To the 
thus cryeth Cherubyn, and Seraphin contynually. 1546 
Primer, Too the Cherubin and Seraphin continually docry. 
1549-62 STERNH. & Hork. /’s. (1619) To thee Cherub and 
Seraphin, to cry they doe not lin. 

3. transf. Applied to persons: +a. (in form 
cherubim) to a divine of surpassing intellect. Ods. 

1547 Hoover Dect. of Christ & his Office iv, No mans 
authoritie, Be he Augustine, Tertullian, or other Cherubim 
or Cherabim [?Seraphim]. 1638 E. Knor in Chillingw. 
Relig. Prot. \. iv. §9 S. Thomas [Aquinas] the Cherubim 
among Divines. 

+ b. (in form cherudin) toa beautiful or beloved 
woman (cf. azgel). Obs. 

1604 SHaks. Oth. iv. ii. 63 Thou young and Rose-lip’d 
Cherubin. 1610 — Zep. 1. ii. 152. 1634 Hapincron Cas- 


fare. viii. (Arb,)21 Sing forth sweete Cherubin. 1703 Rowe’ 


Fatr Pentt, v. i. 1756 Hadst thou been honest, thou hadst 
been a Cherubin. 

e. (in form cherub, pl. cherubs) to a beautiful 
and innocent child. 

1705 Otway Orfhait u. ii. 446 My little Cherub what hast 
thou to ask me? 1814 Scorr /Vav. ii, The round-faced rosy 
cherub before hiin. 1855 THackeray Vewcomes 1. 18 Two 
little cherubs appeared in the Clapham Paradise. 1883 
Miss Brappon /s/mael iv, The youngest .. a rosy-cheeked 
cherub, with golden curls. 

da. Cherubim: a provincial name of the Barn 
Owl. 

1864 Harry Jones Holiday Papers 321 You've been and 
shot a cherubim. 1885 Swainson /?rov. Naines Brit. Birds 
126 [Locality not given.]} 

e. Cherubims: anickname of the 11th Hussars, 
‘by a bad pun’ from their cherry-coloured trou- 
sers. Brewer, Phr. & Fadle. 

+4. Jn the cherubins: unsubstantial, fanciful, 
‘in the clouds’. Ods. rare. 

1s4z Upart Erasm. Apoph. 139 (D.) Diogenes mocking 
soch quidificall trifles, that were al in the cherubins, said, etc, 

5. alirib, and in comb, 

1607 SHAKS. 7 tzzo2 IV. iii. 63 This fell whore.. Hath in her 
more destruction then thy Sword, For all her Cherubin 
looke. 1611 Coter.s.v. Cherubinu, Rouge conte vn Cheru- 
bin, Red-faced, Cherubin-faced, hauing a fierie facies like a 
Cherubin, 1617 S. Cottins Def. Bp. Ely 415 Seraph-like, 
not Cherub-like. @1771 Gray Sard ix, A voice, as of the 
Cherub-Choir. 1792 W. Roserts Looker-on No.21 Witha 
little cherub-like face. 1794 CoLeripce Death of Chatter- 
ton 7 Assume, O Death! the cherub wings of Peace. 1812 
Byron Ch. Har. 1. lxv, Ah, Vice! how soft are thy volup- 
tuous ways..A cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape. 1821 
— Cain 1.i. 90 The cherubim-defended battlements. /écd. 
1, ii. 139 The cherub-guarded walls of Eden. 1877 Mxs. 
Forrester A/igion 1. 12 The gold-framed cherub face. 

Cherubic (tféribik), @ [f CreruB+-ic; 
cf. F. chérubtqgue.j Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, a cherub or cherubs ; angelic. 

Cherubic doctor; a title given to Thomas Aquinas. Cherz- 
bic friar: a Dominican. Cherubic form in art: a repre- 
sentation of the four faces of the ‘living creatures’ in Eze- 
kiel’s vision. Cherudrc syinbols : representations of the four 
‘living creatures’ of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse as symbols 
of the four evangelists. Cherubic hynin: a hymn occurring 
in the chief eastern liturgies, beginning with ‘{We) who 
inystically represent the cherubim’. 

¢1630 Mitton Aé a Solemn Music 12°The Cherubick Host 
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in thousand quires Touch their immortal Harps. 1667 — 
P.L.v. 547 Cherubic Songs by night from neighbouring tills. 
1667 H. More Div. Diaé. un. xxiii. (1713) 229 The Cherubick 
or Angelick Body. 1709 Kennet Erasmus On Folly 121 
They shall cite their doctors invincible, subtle, seraphick, 
cherubick, holy, irrefragable. 1826 SoutHey Lett. to Butler 
514 Lhe Seraphic and Cherubic friars. 1866 V. & Q, 3rd Ser. 
IX. 468/1 Plates of the Four Evangelists with the cherubic 
synibols. 1871 Macpurr A/ew. Patutos v.62 A fairer Eden. . 
where no cherubic sword guards the way. 1875 E. WuiTE 
Life in Christ m1. »x. (1878) 265 The sapphire floor of the 
Cherubic Car. 1876 Dict. Chr. Antig. 1.89/1 Cherubic repre- 
sentations of the four ‘ Living Creatures’, /é7d. 1.634/1 A 
..tetramorph or cherubic form bearing the evangelic sym- 
bols. /béd. 1. 801/1 While it is being sung, the priest says 
secretly a prayer called the prayer of the cherubic hymn. 

Like a cherub represented as a child-angel ; 
having a childish innocent face. 

1860 READE Cloister & H.1V. 323 The innocent distress 
on the cherubic face. 

2. as sb. =Cherubic friar, Dominican. 

1826 Soutney Lett. to Butler 516 A host of sbaven and 
shorn Cherubics have followed him. 

+Cheru'bical, c. Ods. [f. as prec.+-aL.] 
=prec. Hence Cheru‘bically adv. 

1607 S. Cottins Serie. (1608) 54 The sword Cherubicall 
that glitters afore Paradise. 1615 Curry-C. for Cox-C. ili. 
138 Lyra, with the rest of your Cherubicall Expositors. 
1616 R. Suetpon A/érac. Ch. Rome viii. 162 The cheru- 
bicall angel, which.. spoke to St. Francis, 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr... iv, Cherubically escorted. 

Cherubim, -in, s/. see CHERUB. 

+ Cherubim, v. To sing like the cherubim. 

1748 Ricuarcson Claréssa (1811) VII. 238 We should have 
gone on cherubiming of it and carolling, to the end of the 
chapter. 1760-85 WaLPoLe Lett. to Mann. Cherubimed 
and seraphimed. 


Cherubi'mic, 2. rare. [f. cherubim +-1c.] = 
CHERUBIC. 

1794 J. Wo.cort (P. Pindar) Row/. for Oliver 11. 174 With 
cherubimic siniles and placid brows. 

Cherubi‘mical, ¢. = prec. 

1731-42 Baitey, Cherubimical, of or belonging to Cheru- 
bims. 1775 Apair Amer. [nd. 17 The cherubimical figures, 
that were carried on the four principal standards of Israel. 
1854 Lapy Lytton Behind the Scenes 11.234 His face..was 
ruddy, round, and cherubimical. 1883 Conte: p~. Rev. Mar. 
340 Her beauty is. .fair, round and cherubimical. 


+Cherubi'nical, z. Obs. [f. cherubin + -1¢ 
+-aL. (Cf. rabbinical.)] = CHERUBIC. 

c1601 W. Watson Decacordonr (1602) 201 No lesse Cheru- 
binicall knowledge then Seraphical zeale. 1636 Trapp 
Coinm. Coloss. iii. 5 This is more than to haye seraphical 
knowledge and cherubinical affections. 

Cherup, obs. form of CHIRRUP, 


+ Cherve, v. Obs. To twist. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 73 Cherwyn, or tetyn [//. chervyn 
or fretyn, P. cheruen or freten], sorgueo. — Chervynge 
or fretynge in be wombe, ¢orcio. 

Chervil (t{S-1vil). Forms: 1 ceerfille, cerfelle, 
cerfille, 3 chareuille, 4 chiruylle, 4-6 cher- 
uell(e, 5 cherefelle, 6 cheruyle, -uel, -uyll, 
charuiel, -uel, -vyle, 6-7 chervill, chervile, 7 
cherfill, 6- chervil. [OE. carfille, cerfille, -felle, 
ad. L. chwr(e)phylla pl. of cherephyllum, a. Gr. 
xaipepudrov, applied to the same plant. Cf. 
OHG. kervela, kervola wk. fem., MHG. kervele, 
f. kervel m., Ger. kerbel m., MLG. and MDu. er- 
vele, kervel, Du. kervel feni., from the same L. word 
or ? its variant cwrvefolium. The second element 
of the Gr. is puAdoyr leaf, the first possibly from the 
vb. xarp- rejoice, be glad, xatpe hail. Cf.CERFOIL.] 

1. A garden pot-herb (Anihriscus Cerefolium, 
formerly Cherophyllumsalivum, N.O.Umbellifere) 
the young leaves of which are used to impart an 
aromatic flavour to soups, stews, salads, etc. 

27850 Corpus Gi, in Wr.-Wilcker 12 Cerefoliunt, cerfelle. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 80 Wid springe .. cerfillan. c1265 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 558 Herba Roberti, ¢.herbe Robert, ¢. 
chareuille. 1362 Lani. P. P2. A. vu. 281 Chibolles, cherue- 
lys [v.7. & chiriuellis, B cheruelles] and ripe chiries monye. 
1480 Alphrta (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Cerfolium, ga/Z. cerfoil, 
angi. cherefelle. 1533 Ervot Cast. Helthe (1541) 27a, Cher- 
uyle is verye profytable unto the stomacke. 1573 TussEr 
Husb. (1878) 97 Necessarie herbes to growe in the garden 
for Physick..Charuiel. 1580 Hottysanp Tyeas. Fr. Tong, 
Cerfueil, Charuel, 1699 Everyn Acetaria 18 Chervil, whose 
tender Tops. .are never to be wanting in our Sallets. 1813 
C. MarsHat Garden. xvi. (ed. 5) 265 Chervil.. was formerly 
in much estimation for its warm taste, 1860 DELAMER K¢tch. 
Gard. 124 Chervil..is largely used, though in small quanti- 
ties, chopped fine, in salads, stuffings, sauces, and omelettes. 

2. With various qualifying words : 

Bur Chervil, Anthriscus velgarts; Great C., 
Sweet C., VWyrrhis odorata; Hemlock C., Rough 
C., Torilis Anihriscus; Cow C, Mock C., Wild 
C., also called Cow Parsley, slathriscus sylves- 
iris; Needle C., Wild C., Scandix ecten, 
commonly called Venus’ Needle. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 615 In Englishe, Shepheardes Needel, 
Wilde Cheruel, and Needel Cheruill. 1597 Gerarv Heréa/u. 
cceccxvi. 1039 Sweet cheruill, or sweet Cicely. 1688 R. Hotmr 
Armoury i. 98/1 Sweet Cisley, or Chervil .. [hath] .. the 
leaves much cut and jagged. 1983 AinswortH Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1. Pectex Veneris, a kind of herb, wild chervil. 
1794 Martyn Rousscau’'s Bod. xvii, 231 Two umbellate plants 
.. under every hedge, called Wild Chervil and Rough Chervil. 
1804 Wed. Frnui. XII. 370 Wild Cicely, Cow weed, Cow 
parsley, Cow weed chervil. 1879 Lussock Scz. Lect, 1. 21 


CHESIL. 


The common Wild Chervil, Cherophyliuin sylvestre (now 
Anthriscus), 


Chery(e, obs. f. CHERRY sd. 

Cherysshe: see CHERISH. 

Cherytable, -te, obs. ff. CHARITABLE, -TY. 

Ches, obs. form of CHEss sé.1 

Chesabell, -able, -abyll, obs. ff. CHasuBLE. 

Chesal, obs. form of CHISEL. 

+Che'sboll. Ods. Forms: 5 chesbowlle, 
chesebolle, chessebolle, 5-6 chesboll e, 6 ches- 
boull, cheseboule, Sc. chasbolle, 6-7 ches- 
boule, cheesebowl(e, Sc. chesbow, 7 chessboll, 
cheesbowl, cheeseboul, Sc. chasbow. [Cited in 
Prop. Parv. and by anumber of authors as cheese- 
bowl, supposed to have some reference to the form 
of the seed-vessel. Phonetically there is no objec- 
tion to this, as cheese, ME. chese, in composition 
has become c/es- as in CHESFORD, cheslip or 
CHEESELIP, and dol/e is the ME. form of BowL; 
but the reason for the name is not obvious. The 
word is to some extent mixed with chidolle, Cur- 
BOL, chesbolle being given in various 15th c, Voca- 
bularies as‘ onion’, and chebole in one as ‘ poppy’. 

(The conjecture that c/eséo// =‘ ball of pebbly seeds’, as if 
the first part were chesi/, OE. ceose/, has no basis in fact.)] 

A poppy ; particularly the Opium Poppy (Pafa- 
ver somniferunt). 

_¢ 1420 Pallad, oun Husb. x. 134 Chesbolles nowe beth sowe 
in hoote and drie. c14z5 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 644 Hec 
papauer, chesbolle. c1440 Promp. Parv. 73 Chesebolle, 
papaver, 1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. liv. (1822) 94 He straik 
of the hedis of the chesbowis ..with his club. 1544 PHair 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) R iij, The heades of poppie, called ches- 
bolles. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 94 Quhar that he gat ony 
chasbollis that greu hie, he straik the heidis fra them. 1597 
Gerarp Herbal |xviii. 298 Poppie is called. .in English Pop- 
pie, and Cheesebowles. 1611 CotGr., Oléette, Poppie, 
Chessbolls, or Cheese-bowles. ¢1630 Drumm. oF Hawrtu. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 2/2 Beneath a sleepy chesbow. 1657 W. 
Cores Adam in Eden iii. 6 Poppy for the most part, yet 
in some Countries it is called Red-weed ; in others. .Cheese- 
bouls. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 67/2 Pash-Poles, or 
Chesboule, are double Poppies. 

b. attrib. 

¢1440 WS. Lincoln A. i. 17, fol. 9 (Halliw.) A male fulle of 
chesebolle sede. 1513 DouGias 4 xers iv. ix. 28 Sleipryfe 
chesbow seid. /déd. 1x. vii. 150 As the chesbow hedes oft 
we se Bow down thare knoppis. 

“| =CHIBOL, ai onion. 

c 1410 Swete Susanc 105(MS. Phillips c 1410) The cheruyle, 
pe cholet, pe chesboll, pe cheve ((Vernon MS. a1400) Pe 
chyue and pe chollet, be chibolle, be cheue]. c1q4z5 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 644 Hec seputa, chesbolle. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 62 A Chesse bolle (v.7. Chesbowlle], pa pauer, cfuolius, 
a1500 Nomwinale in Wr.-Wilcker 710 Hec sepa, a chesbolle. 

Chese, obs. f. CHEESE, CHOOSE. 

Cheseble, obs. f. CHASUBLE. 

Chesel(e, -ell(e, obs. ff. CuEstt, CHIsen sd.1 

Cheselip, -lope, obs. ff. CHEESELIP! and 2. 

Chesen, variant of CHEsoun, Ods., cause. 


+Che'sford. Oés. exc. dia/. Also 7 chesfoord, 
chesseford, 9 da/. cheeseford. [f. CHEESE + ford, 
possibly a corruption of /fa/ in an unaccented syl- 
lable; but not certainly explained (can it have 
been mixed up with the -4ood of CHESSART, chzz- 
zard?).} A cheese-vat. 

1596 Walls & Juv. N. C. (1860) II. 271, xj chesfordes, for 
cheese. 1611 CotGr., Caseret, a cheese-fat, or chesford, to 
make a cheese in. /éid., Frontage esclissé, formed in the 
Cheese-fat ; or, that bath still on it the print of the Chesfoord. 
1825-79 Jamieson, Chessford, Cheeseford, the mouid in 
which Cheese is made. Also Chézzard, Katsart. 1881 
Evans Leicestersh. Was. (E. D. S.) Chesford, var. pron, of 
“cheese-vat’. 

Cheshire (tfe'fo1). The name of an English 
county. Hence the phrase [of undetermined origin ] 
To grin like a Cheshire cat. 

1770-1855 [see Cat 13 f]. 1837-40 Hatisurton Clockm. 


(1862) 49 Lavender was there..grinnin like a chessy cat. 
1866 Dopcson Alice in Wonder. viii. 

Cheshire Cheese ‘a well-known kind). 

1597 1s¢ Pt. Return fr. Parnassus Prol. 10 Hee never 
since durst name a peece of cheese, Thoughe Chessire seems 
to priviledge hisname. 1638 T. Verney in V. Papers (1853) 
197 Twenty holland cheeses, or good chessheir chees., 1809 
R, Lancrorp rade 82 A Cheshire Cheese. .at rod. p. Ib. 

+ Cheshire-round, ‘a rough dance’ (N.). 

1706 Farquuar Recruiting Officer v. ii. (Hoppe) He shall 
box, wrestle, or dance the Cheshire-round with any man in 
the country. 1707 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. II. 1v. (N.) The 
fidlers, with their chaplets crown’d, Now gave the mob a 
Cheshire-round. 


Chesil!, chisel (tfe-zil, tfi-zél). Forms: 1 
eisil, cisal, cysel, ceosel, 2 chisel, 4-7 chesel(1, 

5 chesylle, chysel, scheselle, 6 chesill, chisil(le, 
cheasell, 7 chisel, 9 chesil. [OE. cisd/, ceosel, 
cysel, corresp. to OHG. chistl (MHG. &zsel, Ger. 
hiesel, MDu. £éze/) :—OTeut. type *kesitlo-, *kistlo-, 
deriv. of *£zs0-, whence MHG. &?s, Ger. R2es gravel. 
As the word is now chiefly dialectal, or retained in 
place-names, thespelling is unfixed; Chesz/and Chised 
both occur in place-names. Seealso CHISEL bran.] 

| 1. A collective name for small pebbles, such as 
| those of the sea-beach; gravel, shingle, (In 


CHESIL. 


early quots. also = a siliceous stone or pebble, 
with AZ) 

2700 Epiual Gloss. 461 Glarea, cisil. a 750 Corpus Gloss. 
975, Glarca, cisilstan. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 26 pe 
zetimbrode hys hus ofer sand-ceosel, 1160 //atton G. ibid. 
Sand-chisel. ¢1315 SuokEUAM 137 Forchisel, gravel [ printed 
gravet], stones harde, 1398 Vrevisa Barth. De P. Rh. xvi. 
xxii. (1495) 560 A lytyll stone that hyghte Scrupulus, chesell ; 
and is moost rough and sharpe. .yfit fall betwene a mannes 
fote and the shoo it greuith full sore. a 1400 Cov. A/yst. (1841) 
56 As sond in the se.. Hath cheselys many unnumerabylle. 
1440 Promp. Parv.76 Chysel, or grauel, acerua [areua P.] 
sabulum, 1538 Laccanp f/tru. II. 72 Yo trench the Chisil 
hard by Seton ‘foun, and ther to let in the Se. 1567 Tur- 
perv. in Chalmers Zug. Poets It. 644 On the sandie Cheasell. 
1630 Rispon Surv. Devow § 28 (1810) 34 A port..now 
choaked with chisel and sands. /dé¢. § 156 Seperated from 
the sea by a ridge of chesell. 

b. atirjb, and Comb., as chesil stone; Chesil- 
Bank or Beach (+ the Chest/): see quot. Chesil 


Spar, a mineral. 

€1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 769 //ec gloria, a sche 
sellestone. 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. in Holinshed 
Chrou, xii. 58 fe head or point of the Chesill lieng north- 
west, which stretcheth vp from thence, about scauen miles, 
as a maine narrow banke. 1835 EF. Pearse in Bray Descr, 
Devon U1. xxxix. 255 Specimens of chesel spar beautifully 
coloured. 1837 Peuny Cycl. IX. 93/1 ‘Fhe island has one 
village, Chesilton, at the cominencement of the Chesil bank 
..Portland..has long been united to(the main land] by the 
Chesil Bank, one of the longest and most extraordinary 
ridges of pebbles in Europe. 

Chesil”, chissal. 
variety of Pear. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. /fort. (1729) 210 July, Fruits in Prine 
.. green Chesil Pears. 1767 Anrrcrombie Every A, ov 
Gard. (1803) 672/1 Pears, Green Chissal. 

+ Chesil.3 0ds. rare. [ad. OF. chesule; see 
CHASUBLE.] = CHASUBLE. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & A. (1684) I]. 86/2 Then he took away 
from him the Chesil, saying : By good right we do despoil 


A small, smooth green 


“thee of this Priestly Ornament, which signifieth Charity, 


1642 Fuccer Holy & Prof. St... xiii, 43 ‘Those shavelings 
with their stoles and chesils. 

Chesil,# obs. form of CHISEL, an edge-tool. 
Chesil-bob. d/a/. Also chissel-, chizzle-. = 
CHEESELIP, CHESLOCK, wood-louse. 

188x Smitu /. of Wight Gl., Chissel-Gob, the wood-louse. 
1883 Core Hauipsh. Gl., Chestl-b0b, the wood-louse (North 
Hants). 1888 Lows.iey Berksh. Gl, Chissle Bobs, the bugs 
found under decaying wood or old bricks, etc. 

Chesiun, variant of CHESoUN, Oés., cause. 

Chesleb, -lep(e, -lip, -lop(e, -lypp, obs. ff. 
CHEESELIP, rennet, and wood-louse. 

+Chesloaf. Perh. for chisel-loaf = bran-loaf; 
but probably an error for che?-, CHEat-, loaf. 

161x Cotcr., Pain de brasse, a great houshold loafe of 
course bread, like our Chesloafe. 

+Che'slock. Ods. exc. dia/. Also 6 chestlock, 
7 cheslok, 9 da/. cheeselog. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology. . 

On one side the word appears related to the equivalent 
cheslop, CueEse.ie; on the other, the form chest-lock appears 
to be supported by an equivalent dock-chest, lock-chester 
‘wood-louse’, found by J. O. Halliwell in use in Oxford- 
shire, and occurring in Promp. Parv. as locchester; also by 
the equivalent name Cnest-worm.] 

A woodlouse, allied animal. 

1574 Hettowes Guenara’s Fam, Ef, (1577) es The timber 
that is not seasoned, is spoiled with chestlockes. 1609 C. 
Butter feu. Mon. (1634) 128 Ashes strewed on the outside 
of the Hive, will not suffer .. Earwig, Cheslok, or black 
Blatta to harbour there. 1888 Gardener fr. Bucks says 
‘We used tocall thein [wood.-lice] cheeselogs. ’C. B. Mount. 

Chesnut, variant form of CHESTNUT. 

+ Che’soun, 5. Os. Forms: 3-5 cheson, 
-un, -oun, (4-iun), 5 -oune, -owne, chesen, 6 
Sc. chasoun, chessoun. ([Aphetic form of 
AcHESOUN, EncnEsouN.] 

1, Occasion, cause, reason. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 3905 He was fe chesun of hir fine, Of 
him sco deid in gesine. c1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
129 Pe Kyng for pat cheson wrathed with Thomas. c1340 
Hampote Prose Tr, (1866) 10 Here es forbodene athe with- 
owttene cheson. 31382 Wyctir 1 Avugs xxi. 29 For he is 
mekid bi chesoun of me [1388 for the cause of me]. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 73 Chesun, or cawse [1499 chesen], causa 
{1499 vccasio]|. ¢1480 J. Watton Spec. Chr. in Monk of 
Eveshaut (Arb.) 6 And why this Cite destroied was Fals 
and coueitous men grete cheson was. 

2. A cause or occasion of offence; ground of 
complaint ; complaint, charge, or accusation ; in 
Se, objection, exception, demur. 

utx300 Cursor A. 10536 (Gitt.) Ne sal na womman wid 
right resun Agaynes hir haue nan ille chesun. c1425 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 680 Anothir cheson I have goode. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 1k. 711 The lordis. .maid him tutour with thair 
haill consent, Into that tyme withont debait or chasoun. 
a1548 Priests of Peblis (Jam.) To that I can, nor na man, 
have chessoun. 1560 Rottaxn Crt, Venus ww. 316 All hir 
sawis they ratifeit but chessoun. 

3. Case, condition. 

¢1380 Sir Feraind. 2072 Pan hure spak pat burde bri3t: 
eemmie’ my chesoun. ¢1450 Guy Wari. 1C.) 4314, [may 
not telle, be my crowne, ‘lo no wyght my chesowne. 

+Chesoun, v. Vés. In 6 Sc. chessoun, ches- 
son(e. [f. prec. sb., after OF. achaisoner ‘to ac- 
cuse, to picke a quarrell against’ (Cotgr.). Cf. 
med.L. occasionare = in jus vocare Du Cange).] 

To bring a charge against ; to accuse, blame. 
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1500 20 Dunsar /‘lytiug 273 Scottis Lordis chiftanes he | 
gart hald and chessone In firmance fast. a@ 1548 /’riests of 
Peblis, I \ufe him not in ocht that will me chessoun. 1560 
Ro.anpd Sevew Sag. (1837) Aij, Thairfoir my wordis, se 
that thou not chessoun. 

Obs, 


+ Che'sounable, «. [f prec. + -ABLE.] 
Liable to charge or accusation, blameable. 

1340 Hanrote Psalter cxviii. 168 My dedis cre. .alouyd 
byfor pe pof inen thynke paim chesunabile. 

hess .tfes), sd. Forms: 4-5 ches, chces, 
4-7 chesse, 5 schesse, 4, 7—- chess; in Comb, 6 
cheast, Sc. chas, 6-7 chest(e, 7 ches; also 5-6 
chesses, 6 chestes, cheast.e 8, 7 chests [MIZ. 
ches, chess, aphetic f. AF. and OF. esches (OF. also 
eschecs, eschas, eschax, escas, mod.F. échecs = Echo-s 
‘chequers, chess’, pl. of eschec (escac, etc.) CHECK 
sé64 So med.L. had seacer, sedcr, seachi, It. 
scacchi, Pr. escacos, all plurals, as name of the 
game; Sp. and Pg., on the other hand, have pre- 
served in Sp. ajedrc2z, Pg. xadrez, the Arabic name, 
é be shdl-ranj, from OPers. chatrang, Skr. 

~ chaturanga lit. ‘the four angas or members of 
an army (elephants, horses, chariots, foot-soldiers)’. 
Cf. CHECK 56,1] 

1. A game of skill playcd by two persons, on a 
chequered board divided into sixty-four squares ; 
each player having a set of sixtcen ‘men’, consist- 
ing of king, queen, two bishops, two knights, two 
castles or rooks, and eight pawns; the object of the 
game is to place the adversary’s king in check- 
mate. (In early usc, often the chess.) 

[c 1180 A. Necxam De Nat. Rerum (cap. De Scaccis}, De 
scaccorum ludo..scribere non erit molestum.] a 1300 Cxr- 
sor MM. \Cott.)28338, { hame liked. .til idel gzammes, chess and 
tablis. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 2172 They found Kyng Richard 
at play, At the chess in his galeye. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frank, 
7. 172 They dauncen and they pleyen at ches [z. ». chesse] 
and tables. 1474 Caxton Chesse 2 Vnder this kyng was 
this game and playe of the chesse founden. 1546 LANGLEY 
Pol. Verg. De fuveut. wu, viii. 49 b, The Chesse were in- 
uented.. by acertaine wiseman called Xerxes. 1630 Bratu- 
wait Zug. Gentl,(1641) 96 There is no one game which may 
seeme to represent the state of mans life to the full so well 
as the chesse. 1643 Sir T. Browne Nedig. Aled. 1. § 19 
Thus the Devill playd at Chesse with mee. 1822 Hazuitr 
Table-t. 1, v. 102 It requires a good capacity to play well 
at chess. — 

+b. in form chesses, chests. 

1440 J. Smrtey Dethe A. James (1818) 12 As the Kyng 
plaid at the chesses with oone of his knyghtis. c¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aynton ii. 58 As they were playnge | 
togyder at the Chesses. 1556 f. Hopy tr. Castigtioue's 
Courtyer (1561) Yy iv b, To be meanly seene in the play at 
Chestes. 1562 J. Rowsotton (f/¢/e) The Pleasaunt and 
Wittie Plaie of the Cheastes. ¢1610 Donne /oems, 2nd 
Lett. to Sir H. Wootton, Whose deepest projects, and 
egregious gests Are but dull morals of a game at Chests. 
1640 G. Watts tr. Bacou's Adv, Learn. 181 Chests, 

Cc. fig. | | 
¢ 1657 Let. in Clarendon //ist. Red, xv.(1847) 857/2, | have 
often observed, that a desperate game at Chess has been 
recover'd after the loss of the Nobility, only by playing the 
pawns well. 1887 I. E. Gretron Classical Coincideuces 
vii. 5 Hannibal, in his famous game of chess with Fabius. 
+2. The pieces or board used in playing; the 
CuHeEss-MEN. Ods. [So med.I.. scace?’, OF. eschecs.} 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Syuue 4308 Take furpe the chesse 
° re tabler. 1320 Sir 7ristr. 1227 His harp, his croude 
was rike, His tables, his ches he bare. c1400 Beryu 1732 
‘The Ches was al of yvery, the meyne fressh & newe. 1474 
Caxton Chesse iv. viii, After that it is said in the chappitres 
of theschessys. 1618 Damiet Col. //rst. Eng. (1621) 35 
Called him the son of a bastard and threw the chess in his face. 

3. Loosely used to translate Gr. dorpayador, mea- 
aol, L. lesser, etc. 

1432-so0 tr. igden (Rolls) VII.75 Kny3htes of golde play- 
enge with chesses of golde [fesserts aurets; Trevisa, dees 
ef golde]. 1676 Hospes /éfad xxi. go And Childishly the 
quarrel took at Chess [aug’ aorpaydAow). 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1. 143 At Chess [reagoiar] they vie. 

4. Comt., as chess-game, -king, -pawn, -playcr, 
-playing, -rook; + chess-maker, one who makes 
chess-men, etc.; tchess-play, (@.) ?a sct of 
matcrials for the game, chess-board and chess-men 
(see quot. 1481); (.) the game of chess; chess- 
table, a small table inlaid as a chess-board. Also 


CHESS-BOARD, -MAN, 

1831 CariyLe Sart, Res. (1858) 13 Councillors of State sit 
plotting, and playing their high *chess-game, whereof the 
pawns are Men. 1646 J. Hatt Poems 1. 8 Like *Chess- 
kings brave. 1481 go //oward Housel. Bhs. (1841) 514 
Pay{d] to the *chesmaker for ij *chesplayes viij¢d. 1831 
Carcyce J/ise. (1857) It. 296 The soldier a *chess-pawn to 
shoot and be shot at. 1596 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits 
viii. r12 "Chesse-play, is one of the things, which best dis- 
covereth the imagination. 1656 Brace Céess, This most 
excellent and delightfull game of Chesse-play. /dfd. 121 
(Advt.) Fhe Stationer to the Ingenious *Chesse-player. 
1833 Brewster Nat. Magic xi. 269 These machines .. sink 
into insignificance when compared with the automaton 
chess-player. c¢1400 S¢. Adecius (Laud 622) 989 Of *chesse 
pleieyng & of tablere. 1833 Irewster Vat. J/a, i¢ xi. 272 
The chess-playing machine .. was exhibited... in Presburg, 
Vienna, and Paris. 1864 BouteL. Heraldry Hist. 6 Pep. 
(ed. 3) xv. 197 Charged with a golden ‘chess-rook. 


Chess, 54.2. Ods. exc. dial. Also 5 ches, 6-7 
chesse ; f/. 5ches, 7 chess(e, (chests), (Schase), 
6- chesses. 


CHESSES. 


(Connexion with the rows of squares or men on a chess. 
board has Leen conjectured. Senses 4 and 5 may not bLe- 
long here; they are however parallel layers.] 

1. Onc tier or layer above another ; a storey of a 
house. Now only dal. 

©1460 Jowntey Myst, 27 (Of the ark] thre ches cliainbre, 
thay ar welle maide. 1641 Drsr arm, Bhs. 11856) 126 
Observe that every board lye direcktly over the board which 
is layde the nexte chesse beneath it save one. 1877 Ih. Pra- 
cock .V. IV. Linc. Gloss. (FE. DS.) They keep ‘envon trays, 
chess aboon chess, like cheney in a cupboard. 

2. A row side by side with another. ? Ods. 

1534in F. Peacock Aug. Ch. Furnituse (1806 198, ij chesees 
of perle abowte every of them. 16153 W. Lawson Orch. & 
Gard. wi, vi. 11668) 12 A guiter .. set without with three or 
four chess of thorns. 1616 Surri. & Marku. Country 
farine 87 ‘Three or four Chesse of stones. /bsf. 299 These 
Day trees shall be planted in double chesse. @1722 Liste 
ffusb, Gloss. sv. In planting quickscts a single chase is a 
single row: a double chase means another row planted 
below the first. ; 

+3. pl. The parallel rows of grains in an car of 
corn or grass. Obs. 

1562 Turner /ferbal (1568) 72 [Rice] hath comonly an Kar 
with ij chesses or orders of corn as barley hath. a 1722 
Liste //asé. 154 The smutty ears are perfect in the chests, 
/bid. 208 The chaff of the chesses is clung. 

4. JWil. in fl. The parallel planks of a pontocn- 
bridge. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. (/sf. I. 488 Placing them at 
peepee distances to fit the chesses or planks that cover the 

ridge. 1859 F. Grirritus Artil. A/am (1862) 277 By re- 
moving the chesses over the gunnels, it may te bent. 1868 
Daily Tel. 14 Apr., Into these saddles were dropped the 
balks of timber which support the ‘chesses’. .of the bridge. 

b. Tlence Chess man, one whose duty it is to 
lay the chesses in making a portoon-bridge. 

1853 Sir H. Dovcras Mil. Lridges ied. 3) 68 Rafts Nes. 
5 and 6.—Chess Men.— Nos. 1 of No. 5 Raft will bring up 
two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 

5. One of the parallel sections into which an 
apple, ctc., may be divided by cutting from pole 
to pole; ‘the chess or lith of an orange, ene of 
the divisions of it’ (Jam.). (Sc.) 

a 1800 Popular Raywe in Sibbald Sc. Poet. 1V. lix. (Jam.) 
I’ve a cherry, I’ve a chess; I’ve a bonny blue glass. 

Chess, 54.8 [Cf. prec.: sense 3.] A kind of 
grass which grows as a weed among wheat: 
now chiefly in U..S.: sec quotations. Cf. chead, 
cheats. 

1736 W. Evus New £.xferiuents 71 Chess-grass. 1744 
— Mod, Husbandinan (1750) U1. 1. 501 E. D.S.) Ches-seed 
Weed [Bromus secalinus). bid. VV. 304 Chess. 1828 
Wesster, Chess, in New-England, that weed which grows 
among wheat, and is supposed to Le wheat deget-erated or 
changed, as it abounds most in fields where the wheat is 
winter-killed. 1884 Mitcer ?/lant-., Cheat, Cheats, or 
Chess, Bromus secatinus and Lolium teurnleutuu. Ameri- 
can C,, Browus Aaluii. 

Chess, st.4 Sc. [ad. F. chdssis, and chdsse: in 
17th c. Eng. pl. chasses; sce CHassis.] 

1. A window sash; = CHASSIS. 

1808 in Jamieson. (Still in common use. ] 

2. A printer's CHasr. | In Jamicson ) 

Chess, wv. dia/. [2 f. Curss 56.7] 

1828 Dial. of Craven, Chess, to pile up. 

Chess, obs. Sc. form of CHASE 56.1 

Chess, -e, obs. form of JEss. 

+Chess-apple. ? 0s. [Cf Cnegver sé.-] 
The fruit of the WHITE-BEAM, /?3y705 Aria. | Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 

1640 Parxinson Sheat. Bot. 1420 The natives [of West- 
noreland] call the Lerries red clesse apples and sea oulers 
(=alders]. [1884 in Mitter //ant-n.} 

Chessart. Also chizzard, Kaisart. Jain.) 
(Cf. Flem. daeshoride (Kilian , kceshurde Pantin, 
1573) in same sensc.] Sc, = CHESFORD. 

a 1800 Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 453 (Jam.) Vhe curd... is pet 
into the chessart or cheese-vat. 


Chess-board (tfe'sbée1d). The Loard on which 
chess is played. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 133 Of the chesse borde how it is 
maad, 1562 J. Rowsotiam Céess A viijb, Beholde here 
the forme of the Checker or Cheastbourde. 1652 GatLe 
Magastront. 248 An oracle of Ifercules, constituted by a 
chest-board. 1656 Bears Chess 2. 1718 Prior fda in. 488 
Cards are dealt, and chess-boards brought. 1848 Kinostey 
Satut’s Trvag. 1. ii. 193 Earth her chess-board, and the 
men and women on it, merely pawns. 

b. allrib. 

3642 Hower. For. Trav. xiv. (Arb. 65 Sevill is like a 
chesse-bord table, having as many Moriscos a» Spaniards. 

Chessboll, chessebolle, var. of CHI SBeLL. 

Chessel. Also § cheswell, chessil. [app. 
f, CHEESR + WELL.) A cheese-vat. 

rgar Ketry Se. vow. 141 (Jam. Ile is gene out of the 
cheswell that he was made in {i.c. the position in which he 
was born]. 1805 R. Forsyti Peanties Scott. I. 137 The 
curds are pnt into the chessel or cheese-mould, which is 
placed under the press. poh Baxter Lids Jract. dgru. 
I. 2c9 The press construcied so as to hold fur chessils! .. 
A fine round cloth, the size of the chessil Lotiom. 

Chesse-meyne: sce CHEss-MEN. 

+ Chesses. Cés. An old name for the leony. 

1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden ii. 4 In English Pies, or 
Ieony, and of some Chesses. 1879 Prior /lanter , 44. 

Chessford: s¢ CHFSFORD. 

Chessill, obs. form of Culset. 


CHESS-MEN. 


Che:ssist, 
in chess; a professed chess-player. 

1881 Academy 30 July, Some openings and end-games 
from the actual play of eminent Eastern chessists. 1886 
Leeds Mercury 13 Dec., Meeting of Chessists in Dewsbury. 


Che'ssite. zzonce-wd. A partizan of CHESS. 
1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 83 The airs of superiority 
the-chessites assume over us poor backgammonists. 
Chess-men (tfe'smen). Rarely in sing. -man, 
[The ME. chesse-meyne contains meyne a company, 
a.OF.meyné alsoused for‘les pieécesdujeud’échecs’, 
Godefroy); from this, chess-men (Caxton) appa- 
rently arose either by substitution or by confusion.] 
The pieces (eight ‘pieces’ proper and eight 
pawns on each side) with which chess is played. 
[c 1314 Guy Warw., 3195 The cheker thai oxyand the meyné 
[vzme pleyen he]. 1474 Caxton Chesse 1. iti, The table of the 
chesse borde and the chesse meyne. /é7d. 1v. i, The formes 
of the chesse men and of their offices. 1552 HuLoet, Chest- 
men, or table men, ¢essarz. 1578 Inv. R. Wardrobe 238 
(Jam.) Greit chas men of bane. 1581 Sipney A fol. Poetry 
(Arb.) 53 Wee inust giue names to our Chesse-men. 1690 
Locke Hum, Und.u.xiti.§ 9 The Place of each Chess-man. 


+Che-ssner. Ods. rare—'. [f. Cuess; ? on 
analogy of partner.] A chess-player. 


1624 MippLeton Game Chess tv. (N.) Yonder’s my game, 
which, like a politic chessner, I must not seeme to see. 

+ Che'ssom, a. Oés. [Of uncertain etymology: 
a suggestion is that it = cheese-some ‘ of the nature 
of cheese’, which suits the phonology, though the 
sense may be questioned, since cheese is of many 
kinds.] Of soil: Loose, friable, and free from 
stones or grit. 

1626 Bacon Sylva $665 The Tender, Chessome,and Mellow 
Earth, is the best; Being meere Mould, between the two 
Extreames of Clay, and Sand. 1675 Evetyn Terra (1776) 6 
Mould of ..more delicate grain, tender, chessom, mellow ; 
clear of stones and grittiness with an eye of loam and sand. 

*| Curiously mistaken by Johnson for a sb.; 
the error is retained in later Dicts. 

Chessoun, Sc. var. of CHESOUN, Ods., cause. 

Che'ss-tree. WVazt. (See quot. 1769.) 


[The sense and form would fairly suit derivation from 
Cuase sé3, F, chas needle-eye, etc. ; but no formal evidence 
in support has been found.] 

1627 SmitH Seaman's Gram, v. 23 Tackes are..reeued 
first thorow the chestres. 1644 Sir H. Manwayrinc Sea- 
man’s Dict., Cheteres. 1669 SturMY Mariner's Mag. 1.1. 
18 Get the main Tack close down, in the Cheese-tree. 1762 
FALconer Sh7pwr. 11. 210 Then to the chess-tree drag the 
unwilling tack. 1769 — Dict. Marine (1789) Ches-trees, 
two pieces of wood bolted perpendicularly, one on the star. 
board, and the other on the larboard side of the ship. They 
are used to confine the clue, or lower corners of the main- 
sail; for which purpose there is a hole in the upper part 
through which the rope passes that..extends the clue. .to 
windward. 1833 Marryat P. Simfle xv, A huge wave.. 
struck us on the chess-tree, and deluged us..fore and aft. 

Chessy \tfe'si), a. collog. 
Characteristic of good chess-play. 

1883 GUNSBERG in Axowledge 15 June 365/1 Q to Kt 7 
would have been more chessy. 1883 Daily News 19 July 
s/r Such encounters. .are often more productive of ‘ chessy ’ 
situations than match games, 

Chessylite (tfesilait). 4/in. [f. Chessy, near 
Lyons +-LiTe.] A synonym of Azurite, the blue 
carbonate of copper. Also called Chessy Copper. 

1854 DANA 450. 

Chest (tfest), sd... Forms: 1 cest, cyst, 3-6 
cheste, 3-5 chiste, 4-7 chist, 5 chast/e, 5-6 
chyst, (6 ? gest), 3- chest. See also Kist. [OE. 
cest, *ciest, cist, cyst (:—*cesta) str. fem., app. an 
early adoption of L. cista, a. Gr. xiorn box, chest. 
Cf. OF ris. iste, (MDu. &7ste, Du. ist), OHG. 
chista (MHG., and Ger. iste) :—*h7sta str. fem. 
ON. sista wk. fem. (Sw. Rista, Da. &7ste, was prob. 
a later adoption. Cf. Kist, Cist. (Some claim 
for OE. cest a native origin, connecting it with 
Ger. asten box.)] 

1. A box, a coffer; now mostly applicd to a large 
box of strong construction, used for the safe cus- 
tody of articles of value. 

ajo Epinal & Erf. Gloss. 231 (& Corpus 365) Capsis 

cest. cg75 Rushw. Gosp. John xili.29 Sume..woendun pztte 
ceste hefde ludas. c1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 276 Cafsis, 
cist. axx00 /bid. 326 Loculus, cyst. a1300 //avelok 222 
Ne micte men finde .. Of his in arke, ne in chiste. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Wyf's Prot. 309 Wherfor hydestow .. The keyes 
of thy chist away fro me? ¢1430 Lypc. Sochas 1. xiv. 
(1554) 27 b, Out of her chist to take the fatell brond. 1535 
CoveRDALE 2 A7zugs xii. 9 loiada the prest toke a chest, 
and bored an hole aboue therin. 1568 Grarton Chron, 
Il. 456 Certeine Frenche men .. entered into the kinges 
canipe..and there..robbed tentes, brake up chestes, and 
caried away Caskettes. 1601 HotLanp Pliny II. 455 Cloths 
and apparels bestowed in chists and coffers, 1678 BuTLER 
Hud, 1, Lady's Ausw. 71 TVhose bright guineas in our 
chests. 1727 Swirt Gudliver u. vill. 169 Set afloat in that 
monstrous wooden chest. 1752 JoHNSON Raszbler No. 206 
? 4 To break open the chests, or mortgage the manors of 
his ancestors. 1859 TENNYSON /’7v7en 653 Keep it like a 
puzzle chest in chest. 

b. esp. A box devoted to the safe custody of the 
personal property of a sailor, etc.: or of the tools 
and requisites of any craftsman, as a carpenter's 
chest, surgeon's chest; ot of the requisites of any 


{f. Cuess 5b,1+4-1sT.] One skilled | 


[f. CHess sd.b+-¥.] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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particular department, as a medicine chest, tool | 


chest, etc. (Commonly including the contents.) 

1615 Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner 111. 634 Physic and 
Surgery helps. .A Chest, with partitions, for all these things, 
1719 DE For Crusoe xili.(1790) 244, 1 found in the seaman’s 
Chest about fifty pieces of eight. 1720 — Capt, Singleton 
x. (1840) 177 Things .. useful to furnish a surgeon’s chest. 
Afod, Family medicine chests from one guinea upwards. 

Cc. = CAISSON. 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1457/1 The chest now sunck is ofthe 
same Dimensions. 1816 C. James J77l. Dict. s.v. Bridges, 
Caisson, a kind of chest, or flat-bottomed boat, in which a 
pier is built. 

da. Chest of=chest full of, chestful of. 

1775 JOHNSON Journ, West. [sl. Wks. X. 461 The father 
of Ossian boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry. 1854 
Emerson Lett. & Soc, Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) III. 
197 His [man’s] body [is] a chest of tools. 1865 DickENs 
Mut, Fr. wv. i, [He] brought forth. .his chest of clothes. 


2. fig. (With some of these, cf. sense 9.) 

¢1430 Lypc. Compl. Bl. Knt. xxxiii, The brest is chest of 
dule and drerynesse. ¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 127 Holde py 
wordes in chaste pat none skape ferther. 1593 SHAKs. Lucr, 
cx, Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind, 


+3. A coffin. Still dal. 


c 890 K. ELrrep Beda ww. xxx. (Bosw.) Det hi woldan his 
ban on niwe cyste zedon. c1000 OL. Gosp, Luke vit 14 
He..0a cyste zt-hran. c1160 Hatton G. ibid., He .. ba 
cheste ztran. c 1205 Lay. 32303 His ban beod iloken faste 
i guldene cheste. 1297 R. Giovuc. (1724) 50 Buryede with 
hym in hys chest. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerkes Prol. 29 He 
is now deed, and nayled in his chest. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 96 The chest that his body laye in. 1601 
Ho tianp Péiny xin. xiii, One Cn. Terentius..as he digged 
.. light upon a chist, wherein lay the bodie of Numa. 1602 
Return. fr. Parnass.., ii. (Arb.) 13 Let all his faultes sleepe 
with his mournefull chest. 1772 PENNANT Tours Svot?. 180 
A stone chest, formed of five flat stones. 1859 Carern Bad/, 
& Songs 107 A shell is let down—Then, asmall wooden chest. 

+4. Applied to a basket or ‘ark’ of rushes, etc. 

arooo Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 204 Crstula, Sporta, uel 
cyst. ¢1340 Cursor A. 5617 (Trin.) In pis chist pe childe 
she dide. c1700 Appison tr. Covonis, Minerva..the infant 
laid Within a chest of twining osiers made. 

5. The place in which the money belonging to a 
public institution is kept; treasury, coffer; often 
used ¢vansf. for the fund of money itself. tb. A 
cash account (oés.). 

1588 J. Meus Briefe Instr. Cij, By Capsa is vnderstood 
the chyst or ready money... And if.. the Creditor syde of 
your chyst..should bee founde more..than the Debitor side 
of your said Chist, then were there error. 1662 Pepys Diary 
2 July, The business of the Chest at Chatham, 1699 T. 
Clocxman] Tully's Offices (1706) 196 In the one Case we are 
beholden to the Chest, in the other to the Virtues and Abili- 
ties of the Person. 1803 Collect. Stat, Admir., Navy, ete, 
(1810) 651 A certain ancient .. Institution, commonly called 
.. The Chest at Chatham, for the perpetual Relief of such 
Mariners and Seafaring Men as have been or may happen 
to be hurt or maimed in the Service of his Majesty. .It is 
expedient..that the said Chest should be removed from 
Chatham. .to the Royal Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich. 
1835 I. Taytor Sfir. Desfot. iv. 138 The church possessed 
herself‘of a chest ; that is to say, became mistress of a dis- 
posable capital. 1839-42 ALIson //7zst. Europe (1849-51) III. 
xiii. § 88 A military chest was formed. 1883 19/2 Cent, May 
829 Starved on an annual pittance from the University Chest. 

6. Commerce. A large box or case in which cer- 
tain commodities, as tea, sugar, etc., are packed 
for transport; hence used as a variable measure of 
quantity for such commodities ; now almost con- 


fined to tea chests. 

1708 Kersey, Chest ..also an uncertain Quantity of some 
Merchandizes, as of Sugar, from ro to 15 Hundred Weight. 
1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. ind. 1. ix. 98 They can 
yearly export 2000 Chests of Rose- Water. . A Chest contains 
about 12 English Gallons. 1751 Cuampers Cycd, s.v., Achest 
of sugar .. contains from ten to fifteen hundred weight: a 
chest of glass, from 200 to 300 feet; of Castile-soap, from 2} 
to three hundred weight; of indigo, from 13 to two hundred 
weight. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem.170 Sheet lead, 
which comes to us in the way of lining round tea-chests. 
Mod, A small chest of tea as a christmas gift. 

+7. Chest of viols; a case containing a set of 
viols ; the set of viols itself. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Vz ieu de violles, a set, or chest of Violls. 
1641 Hinve ¥. Brven 10 Musitians and a chest of Viols kept 
inthe house. @1789 Burney //is¢. ATs. I11. 356 Viols. .of 
which it was usual, during the last century, for most musical 
families to be in possession of a chest, consisting of two 
trebles, two tenors and two basses. 

8. Chest of drawers a kind of large box or frame 
fitted with a set of drawers; formerly used for 
keeping money and other valuables, now an article 
of bedroom furniture in which clothes are kept. 

{1599 Minsuev, Caxén, a great chest, or standerd with 
drawing chests, or boxes in it.] 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1166/4 
Quilts, Chairs, Carpets..and Chests of Drawers. 1691 M. 
Pitt Cry of Oppressed Pref. 30 My Lord’s Chest of Drawers 
wherein his Money was, 1710-11 Swirt Le/¢. (1767) I11. 109 
The key general of the chest of drawers with six locks. 1770 
Gotpsm. Des. Vill, 230 A bed by night, a chest of drawers 
by day. 1859 W. Couns Q. of Hearts (1875) 86 Isaac 
locked the door, set his candle on the chest of drawers. 

9. That part of the human body inclosed by the 
ribs and breast-bone, forming the upper part of the 
trunk, and containing the heart and lungs; the 


thorax. Also the same part in the lower animals. 

1530 Patscr. 205/1 Chest of a man, fovrielle, 1603 HOLLAND 
Plutarch’s Mor. 57 One that had a suppuration in his chist. 
1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr 1. iii. 163. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn. s.v. Costz, The Ribs, are those Bones which with 


CHEST. 


other parts make the Chest or Thorax. a 1720 Gay Dione 
u. iii, The tall swan, whose proudly swelling chest Divides 
the wave, 1813 J. THomson Lecé. /z/Zam. 559 Inflammatory 
affections of the head, chest, or belly. 

+b. fig. regarded as the seat of the emotions 
and passions. (Cf. dveast, bosom.) Obs. 

_ 1gg0 SPENSER F. Q. 1. ix. 9 When corage first does creepe 
in manly chest. 1647 H. More Song of Sond 1. i. m1. xiii, 
What rage, what sorrow boils thus in thy chest? 

10. Comb, a. In sense 1, as chestful, -lid, -lock, 
-maker, etc. +chest-breaker, one who breaks 
open chests (cf. Aouse-breaker); chest-saw, ‘a 
species of hand-saw without a back’ (Knight Dice. 
Mech.) ; chest-trap (see quot.). 

b. In sense g, as chest-pressed ppl. adj.; chest- 
founder, -foundering, a rheumatic affection of 
the muscles of the chest in horses; chest-foun- 
dered a., affected with chest-foundering ; chest- 
measurer, an instrument for measuring the 
capacity of the chest, or the movement of the walls 
of the chest in respiration, a stethometer ; chest- 
note, a note produced in the lowest register of the 
voice (see chest-voice); chest-protector, a cover- 
ing or wrap to protect the chest from cold; chest- 
quake, humorous nonce-wd., after earthquake ; 
chest-voice, the lowest register of the voice in 
singing or speaking. 

1604 Aleeting of Gallants 11 Hee would... rather bee a 
Wood-cleauer in the Countrey, then a *chest-breaker in 
London. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3908/4 A black Gelding. .goes 
stradling before, being *Chest-founder’d. c172z0 Gisson 
farrier’s Guide 11. xxvi. (1738) 90 Of *Chest-foundering .. 
The Disease..comes the nearest of any to that which in a 
Human body is called a Pleurisy. 1723 Wonrow Corr. 
(1843) ILL. 106 A large *chestful of Mr. Calderwood’s papers. 
1884 Cuitp Sallads 11. xli. 363/1 He promises red gold and 
chestfuls of pence. 1815 MiLMAN Fazio (1821) 9 A huge 
*chestlid jealously and scantily Uplifted. 1s91 PeRcivAL 
Sp. Dict., Cestero, a *chest maker, a basket maker. 1862 
H. Futter Dis. Luzgs 26 An instrument proposed by Dr. 
Sihson. He has named it the *Chest-measurer. 1881 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Chest-measurer, same as Stethometer. 1854 
Busunan in C7rc. Se. (¢ 1865) 1. 286/1 The notes of the natural 
voice—called also *chest-notes—are fuller. 1879 Hawets 
Music & Morals 1. vii, The tenor has to come out with a 
high chest-note, @1845 Hoop Nocturnal Sk. v, In a night- 
mare rest, *chest-press’d. 1888 19/4 Cent. Mar. 465 Most 
men need flannels, *chest-protectors, etc. 1855 G. MEREDITH 
Shav. Shagpat (1872) 157 *Chestquakes of irresistible 
laughter. 1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) *Chest-Traps, a kind of 
Boxes or Traps, used to take Pole-cats, Fitchets, Marterns 
and the like Vermine. 1879 Huttan in Grove Dicé. ATus. 1. 
344 By ‘*chest-voice’ is. understood the lowest sounds of a 
voice. .in other words, the ‘ first register’. 

+Chest, 54.2 Obs. Forms: 1 céast, 2-5 
cheste, 3 cheast, 3-4 cheaste, 4 chyste, cheeste, 
(Ayend.) chyaste, 4-5 chest, 5(?) chost. [OE. 
céast, app. a later refashioning of the cquivalent 
OE. céas (by addition of the ordinary -¢ of nouns 
of action: cf. OE. has, ME. hest). Céas fem. cor- 
responds to OHG., £ésa point of dispute :—W Ger. 
*kausa, app. a. L. cazssa cause, matter of dispute, 
lawsuit, etc.] Strife, contention, quarrelling. 

coco /EtFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 116 Sed7tio, folcslite, 
uel xeswicung, sacu, ceast. c117g Lamb. Hom. 111 Pet 
clene wif scunad 3itsunge and cheste ne sturad. a 1225 
Ancr. R. 200 pe uormest is Cheaste, oder Strifi c¢ 1300 A. 
Alis. 29 Now pais holdith, and leteth cheste, 1340 Ayend. 
67 Efter be chyaste we zetteb be zenne of grochinge. 1397 
Lanai. ?. PZ. B. xu. 109 Ferly me pinketh But chest 
pere charite shulde be. 1382 Wyciir James iv. 1 Wherof 
bateyles and cheestes, or chidinges, among 30u? ¢ 1425 
Seven Sag.(P.) 1638 Withoutyn ony more chest Thay dyden 
the emperour hest. c1450 Myrc 1477 Hast pou I-lyued.. 
in chest [ed. chost] and stryf Wyp by meyne and wyp py wyf? 

Chest (tfest), v. Also 6 chist, cheist.  [f. 
Cuest 56,1} 

1. trans. To put into a coffin. Now chiefly dza/. 

1473 WarkwortH Chron. 21 On the morwe he was chestyde 
and brought to S, Paulys. 1542 Upatt Avasm. Apoph. 
(1877) 159 zote, A cophin, soche as the carkesses of noble 
persons ar cheisted in. 1611 Biste Gen, |. (headnote) Joseph 
taketh an oath of them for his bones. He dieth and is 
chested. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 
339 That afternoon, we chested our late slain Commander. 
1849-53 Rock Ch.o/f Fathers 11.491 The body was chested. 
Mod. Sc. The corpse will be chested this evening. 

2. To enclose in a chest or box; to stow away. 

1616 R. Carrenter Christ's Larusmbell 48 All their mony is 
little enough..to chest vp in their Treasurie. 1636 R. JAMES 
Iter Lane. (1845) Introd. 47 To cheste Eternal} hatred in a 
mortall brest. 1657 May Safir. Puppy 14 He gaue charge 
his Unkles Wardrobe should be chested up, and kept as 
Reliques. 1824-9 Lanpor /mag. Conv. (1846) 11. 39 Serious 
thoughts are folded up and chested. _ : ‘ 

8. Of a horse: To come against or strike with 


the chest. (Cf. BREAST v. 1.) 

1843 Lever 7. Hinton xxv, My horse came with full force 
against it.. chesting the tangled branches. 1845 E. War- 
BURTON Crescent & Cross (1846) II. 216 The next moment 
my mare chested him, and sent him spinning and tangled 
in his long blue gown. 1866 Datly Ted. 25 Oct., His hand 
..the firmest..that ever beguiled a beaten horse to rise at a 
stiff bit of timber which his neighbours right and left were 
chesting or declining to negotiate, . 

Hence Che'sting v6/. sé, the putting (of a 
corpse) into a coffin, ‘with (in Scotland) the en- 
tertainment given on this melancholy occasion 


(Jamieson), 


CHESTED. 


1535 Le?. in Strype Ecet. Mem, 1.1. xxxiii. 242 The lead- 
ing and chesting was preparing. 1552 HuLoer, Chestynge 
of a deade bodye in a close coffyn, or the ministration of 
baulmynge. 1613 T. Goowtn Kom. Antiqg. (1625) 77 Vhose 
who had the..chesting..of the dead corps. fod. Sc. ‘The 
chesting has been deferred to enable relatives at a distance 
to be present. 

Chest.e, obs. f. CHASTE, CHrss sd,1 

Chestable, obs. f. CHASUBLE. 

Chestan, -ayn(e, var, CHESTEINE, Ods. 

Chested (tfested), pp/. a. : 

1, [f Cuest v.] Inclosed in a chest or coffin. 

1601 Hottano Pliny I. 165 We .. haue seen their bodies 
how they lie enbatmed and chested, , A 

2. (f. Cuest 56.1.9.) Having a chest; chicfly in 
compounds, as bare-, broad-, deep-chested. 

1662 Furcer Worthics, Rutlandsh., A very proper man, 
broad-shouldered and chested. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 34r/4 
A brown-bay Horse..well Chested. 1815 L. Hunt Chorus 
Seneca’s Thyestes, No need .. of vulgar force .. or chested 
horse. 1873 Symonvs Gr, Poets xii. 403 Stately maidens 
and bare-chested youths. 

Chestee, Sc. var. of CHasty. Ods. 

+ Chesteine, chesten. Oés. Forms: a. 4-5 
chastein‘e, 5 chasteyn(e, 5-7 chasten, 6 chas- 
tayne. f8. 4chesteine, -ene, kesteyn, 4-7 ches- 
ten, 5 chestan, 5-6 chesteyn(e, chestayn(e, 5-7 
cheston, 6 chestin. Sce also Castane. [ME. 
chasteine commonly chesterne, etc.), a. OF. chas- 
taigne, -aine (=ONF-. castaigne, Pr. castanha, Cat. 
castanya, Sp. castanta, Pg. castanha, lt. castagna) 
:—L. castanea chestnut, a. Gr. «agtavéa, synonym 
of xaoravov, kactaviov, kacravetoy (in full Kagra- 
vetov or Kaa Tavatov Kdpuor, lit. ‘Castanian nut ’, re- 
ferred by some to Kagztavaia a city of Pontus, by 
others to Castana in Magnesia (Thessaly). The word 
was already in OF. in the form cés/en-, cyst-béant, 

*corresp. to ONG. che'stinna (MUG. £erstene, hesten, 
mod. Upper Ger. este), pointing to a WGer. *£as- 
‘tnna, *kaslinja for *kastanja (prob. by assoc, with 
Germanic suffix -z2j5-). It is doubtful whether 
this OE, form had anything to do with the change 
of ME. chasteine to chesletne, or whether this was 
merely clue to the obscurity of the first syllable 
while the stress was still upon -Zeze. In its latest 
stage chesten, nut was added: see CHESTNUT.] 
1. A chestnut-tree. 
aqoo Erfurt Gloss. 249 (Sweet O. E, 7.) Cistim_ beam. 
a 800 Corpus Gloss. 374 Castanea, cistenbeam. ¢ 1000 AELFRIC 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 138 Castanea, cystel, ued cystbeam. 
-€1050 Cotton Cl. Gloss, ibid. 368 Castaneus, cistenbeam. 
¢ 1320 Sir Beues 1699 He reinede his hors to a chesteine. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axt's 7. 2064 Wylugh, Elm, plane, Assh, 
box, chasteyn [v. 7. chestayn, chesteyn, chasteine]. ¢ 1400 
MaunpDey. xxxi. 307 Grete Forestes of Chesteynes. 1420 
Pallad. on Hush, xii. 253 Chasten wol..of his seedes multi- 
plie. crsro Barciay Alirr. Gd. Mann. (1570) F iija, For 
Chastaynes colde places Commonly choseth he. 1570 Levins 
Alanip. 60 A chesten, castanea. 1601 HoLtanp Péiuy 1. 
472 The Cheston, and the Walnut-trees, or Mast-trees. 

2. The fruit of this tree; a chestnut. 

1362 Lancr, P. P/, vit, 281 (MS. H) Chibolles, chesteyns 
and ripe chiries monye. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xv. 
xx. (1495) 496 Plente of myle and chestens. 21400 /ysted 
Susane 93. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 1375 Medlers, plowines, perys, 
chesteyns, Cherys, of which many oon fayne is. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on Hush, x. 283 Chasteynes..under sande asonder 
leyde. c 1450 Vomsnale in Wr.-Wiilcker 715 //ec castania, 
acheston, or the tre. 1542 BoorDe Dyctary xxi. (1870) 285 
Chesteynes doth nowrysshe the body strongly. 1558 WarDE 
tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 53 b, Rough without like a Chestin. 
1580 Barer Adv. B 1395 Browne as a chesten, phoentccus. 
1674 CUNNINGHAM (of Craigends) Diary (1887) 43 Ther was 
no chastens gotten. 

3. Comh.: chesten-nut (CHESTNUT), chesterne-tree. 

21330 Syr Degurre 3 Hii leien hem doun.. Under a chas- 
tein tre. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xliv. 14 He .. toc the kesteyn 
tre, and the oek. c1rqz5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 646 lec 
castanta, chestantre. ¢ 3535 Dewes (in Palsgr. 1852, 914) 
Chestayne tree, chataienter. 1580 Conveyance in Phil. 
Trans, LX. 141 Quandam silvam ..voc. Chesten woode. 

+ Che'ster.! Oés. (exc. in comb.). [OE. ceaster 

i—*cewster :—*cesler :—prchist. OE. *erstra (5-6th 
c.) fem., a. L. cas¢ra pl. neuter, ‘camp’, often ap- 
plied to places in Britain which had been originally 
Roman encampments. (For the phonology, cf. 
Sievers Ags. Gram. 1886, § 75. 1.) This is onc 
of the best ascertained of the Latin words adopted 
by the Angles and Saxons during the conquest of 
Britain. Still existing as the proper name, or part 
of the name, of many places. 1n Cumberland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and some counties south of 
these, it appears as -cas/er, without palatalization. 
The history of the form written -ces/er, of which 
only -s/er is pronounced (in Worcester, Bicester, 
etc.), is obscure; the written form is perhaps of 
Fr. or med. L. origin.] 

A city or walled town ; orig. onc that had been a 
Roman station in Britain. 

a8ss5 O. E. Chron. an. 491 Ella and Cissa ymbsa:ton 
Ceaster. c 1000 4s. Gosp. Matt, ii. 23 He com..& eardode 
on pare ceastre. c¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., On pare chestre. 
¢1200 ORMIN 8439 Patt chesstre patt te Laferrd Crist Comm 
till. [1570-6 Lamparpe Peramd. Kent (1826) 377 Chester, 
denoted a walted or fortified place, being the same both in 
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woorde and weight that the Latine (Castrum) is.] 1881 
Freeman Subj. Lands lenice 146 It was a chester ready 
made, with its four streets, its four gates, 

+Che'ster.* Oés.—° [f. Cuesrv. +-rn},] One 
who puts a corpse into a coffin. 

1gs2 Hut.ort, Chester of a deade corps .. pollinctor. 

Chesterfield (tfestoifild). [f. the name of 
an Earl of Chesterficld in tgth c.) <A kind of 
overcoat. 

Chesterfie'ldian, 2. [f. prop. name Ches/er- 
field +-!4n.] Kelating to, or characteristic of, the 
fourth Earl of Chesterficld ‘ 1694-1773), a writer 
on manucrs and ctiquctte. So Che’sterfieldism. 

1978 Phit. Surv, S, /rel. 291 All the Chesterfieldian in- 
decorums of laughter. 1885 //omilet. Kev. June 545 We 
are not pleading. . for Chesterfieldian etiquette. 1830 Gent/, 
Mag. C. 1. 135 Business is not regulated by Chesterfieldism. 

Chesterlite (tfe'stotloit). Av. [f. place 
name Chester + -LtT#.] <A variety of orthoclase. 

1850 Dana AZin.678 New species, Chesterdite, 1868 [bid. 
355 Chesterlite, in white crystals, smooth, but feebly lustrous, 
nnplanted on dolomite in Chester Co., Penn, 

hestes, obs. form of CHEss 56.1 
+Chesticore. Obs. rare—'. [app. corruption 
of F. justaucorps a closely-fitting garment reaching 

to the knees, associated with ches?.] 

1671 Crowne Juliana 1.6 Arich chesticore with Diamond 
buttons. — 

Chestin, var. of CHESTEINE, Ods., chestnut. 

Chestnut, chesnut (t{esnvt). Forms: 6 
chesten nut, chest nut, chestnutte, chestnot- 
(tree), chesse nut(te, ches-nut, chesnutte, 6-7 
chesse-nut, 6-8 chest-nut, 7 chessenut, 8 
chessnut, 6- chestnut, chesnut. [f. chesten, 
late form of CHESTEINE+ NUT. Cheslen-nui was 
soon reduced to chestenul, chestnut, and chesnut: 
the last was the predominant form (82 per cent. of 
instances cxamined) from 1570 to ¢ 1820, aud is 
used in all the editions of Bailey; chestnut was 
adopted by Johnson, and prevails in current use.] 

1. The large edible secd or ‘nut’ of the chestnut- 
tree (see 2), two or more of which are inclosed in 
a prickly pericarp or ‘burr’. 

1519 Horman Vide. xvii. 165, I haue getherde chesten 
nuttis. 1534 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. A. Auret.(1546) Fja, 
The chestain tres bring forth the soft swete chest nut. 1570 
Levins Afanip. 195 A chesnutte, castanea. 1579 LANG- 
HAM Gard. Health (1633! 138 Chestnuts of all wilde fruits 
are the best and meetest to be eaten. 1580 Lyty Auphues 
(Arb.) 365 ‘That wilt.. refuse the sweete Chesnut, for that it 
is couered with sharpe huskes. 1580 Barer A/z. C 442 A 
chesten nut. 1585 Liovp 7reas. [/ealth Introd. 2 Take... 
tbe quantitye of a Chesse Nutte. 1714 Gay 7rivia it. 46 
Boars ..on Westphatia’s fatt’ning Chest-nuts fed. 1732 
ArsuTHNot Audes of Diet 258 Chesnuts. .afford avery good 
Nourisbment. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 238 
Young chesnuts..afforded..a matter which appeared to be 
a combination ofalbuminous matter and tannin, 1861 BRvANT 
Poems, Third of November iii, Children. .Gathering tawny 
chestnuts. ; 

2. The tree which bears these, Casfanea vesca, 
N.O. Corylacex, now growing naturally all over 
Southern Europe, though said to have been intro- 
duced, within the historical period, from Asia 
Minor. Both the tree and the ‘nut’ are also called 
Spanish or Sweet Chestnut. 

1578 Lyte Dodocns 729 The Chesnut delighteth in shadowie 
places. 1664 EveELYN Syéva vii. § 1 The Chesnut of which 
Pliny reckons many kinds. 1784 Cowrer Jasé 1. 263 ‘These 
chesnuts ranged in corresponding lines. 1794 Suttivan 
View Nat. II. 65 A chesnut, or any other tree with pointed 
leaves. 1814 SoutnEey Roderich xv, The chesnut'’s fretted 
foliage grey. 1875 Emerson Lett. § Soc. Aims, Comic Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 204 An oak or a chestnut underlakes no function 
it cannot execute. 

b. The wood of the chestnut-tree. 

1823 P. Nicitorson Pract. Butid. 262. 

3. Applied to the tree -sculus Hippocastanum, 
or to its sccd; more fully called IloRSE-CHESTNUT. 

1832 Tennyson J7/il/cr’s Dau. vii, Those three chestnuts 
near, that hung In masses thick with milky cones, 1891 
Member for Paris \1, 207 \Hoppe’ The spreading chestnuts 
.-dotted the..sand..with white flowerlets like snow-flakes. 
Mod, Newspr. Yesterday was ‘Chestnut Sunday’ at Bushey 
Park, and the day being fine, the chestnuts were visited by 
admiring crowds. ' 

+4. Earth chestnul: the roundish edible tubcr 
of Bunium flexuosum (including £. Lulbocasta- 
num), or the plant itself; =EARTH-NUT. Olds. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 579 Vhe small Earth Chestnut .. The 
roote .. in taste... is muche lyke to the Chestnut. 1597 
Gerarp quoted by Britten & Horr. 1884 Mitter ?/ant-n., 
Earth-nut, or Earth-chestnut, Ausinumt flexuosum. 

+ 5. Name of a variety of apple. Ods. 

1664 Evetvn Aa/, Hort, (1729) 223 Apples .. Pear-Apple, 
Cardinal, Winter-Chestnut. /bid. 232. 

6. The hard knob in the skin of the horse at the 
inncr side of the fore-Icgs; supposed to represcnt 
the thumb-nail of other animals. Cf. Castor.4 

1859 Rarey Taming Horses iv. 45 To tame the horse, 
sometimes using the chestnut of his leg, which they dry, 
grind. .and blow into his nostrils. 1876 Stee. Eguine Anat. 
208 The circular horny process or chestnut found opposite 
the inferior part of the radius. 1888 Ieterinarian May 304 
Another organ in process of disappearance is that piece of 
horn inside the fore-arm, where it is termed the chestnut, 
and that inside the hock, where it is termed the castor; it 
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corresponds to the finger-nail of the thumb of our hand, and 
of the foot of the five-toed ancestor of the horse. 

7. slang. A story that has been told beforc, a 
‘venerable’ joke. Also a/irté. 

(Origin unknown; said to have arisen in U.S. The news- 
papers of 1886-7 contain numerous circumstantial explana 
tions palpably invented for the purpose. A plausible ac- 
count is given in the place cited in quot. 1888.} 

1886 in Dram, Kev. 27 Mar. 86/2 Minnie Palmer will give 
£1,000 to any one who will submit to her an idea for legiti- 
mate advertising ..Chestnut ideas not wanted. 1887 /’a// 
MallG, 10 June 6 2'Vhis story is what the Americans would 
calla ‘chestnut’. 1887 Sat. Nev. 1 Oct. 467 There are, of 
course, good things here, and some venerable chestnuts. 
{3888 in J. Hatton Rein, Foole, ‘ When suddenly from the 
thick boughs of a cork-tree—' ‘A chestnut, Captain; a 
chestnut.’ ‘Bah! booby, I say a cork-tree!* ‘A chestnut,” 
reiterates Pablo: ‘I should know as well as you, having 
heard you tell the tale these twenty-seven times ’.} 

B. as adj. 1. Of the colour of a chestnut; deep 
reddish-brown, 

1656 CowLey Daziders 11. (1684198 Merab’s long Hair was 

Iossy Chestnut Brown. 1684 Loud. Gaz, No. 1960/4 A 

chesnut Sorrel Gelding. 180g Scotr Last Afitstr. i, xxviii, 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed. 1835 A. Fonnianour 
Eng. under 7 Administr. WL. 271 As much akin. as a horse 
chesnut proverbially is toa chesnut horse. a 1855 C. Bronti 
Professor \. xi. 187 Her rich chesinut locks. 

b. adso/. = Chestnut colour. 

1600 SHaxs. A. I’. £. 111. iv. 12 His haire is of a good colour 
.. Your Chessenut was euer the onely colour. 1832 1... Ht s7 
Sir R. isher (1850) 12 My hair would be a fine chesnut 
still. 1878 Mortey Diderot 11.122 Her hair of resplendent 
chestnut. 

ec. Short for chestnul horse. (collog.) 

[See chestnut-coloured, 1636 in C below.] 1840 Liver 
Harry Lorrequer(Hoppe) The horses were dark chestnuts, 
well matched. 1882 Miss Brappon J/¢. Royad 1. ti. 41 Mrs. 
Tregonell’s landau .. with a pair of powerful chestnuts. 
1883 A. Rosson Off I ordd Ldlylls 27 Jumped onhis chestnut 

. attrib, and Comdb,, as chestnut-bloom, -bud, 
-burr, -colour, -husk, -muncher, -seller, shade, lree ; 
chestnut-brown, -coloured, -crested, -red, -winged, 
adjs.; chestnut-bread, bread made with the meal 
of chestnuts; chestnut-oak, Quercus sessiliflora 
and other species. 

1864 Texnxyson Ayliater’s Field 65 That islet in the “chest- 
nut-bloom, 1814 Soutury Aoderick x1, The *chesnut-bread 
was on the shelf. 166 [see I}. 1]. 797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 79 The hedge-chafer, or *chesnut brown beetle. 
1828 Stark £lem. Nat. fist. 1.52 Fur chesnut brown back 
and head. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 450 The Acorns and *Ches- 
nut-buds. 1842 Tennyson Launcelot 6 Guin. ii, Drooping 
chestnut-buds. 1874 Roe (¢7#/e) The Opening of a “Chestnut 
Burr. 31555 Even Decades I. Iu. (Arb.) 338 Men are of 
*chestnutte colour at the Fae of Plata. 1636 Massincrr 
Gt, Duke Flor. 11.3. R.o, 1 mean the roan, Sir, And the 
brown bay; hut for the *chesnut-coloured, etc. 1748 Ssot- 
Lett Rod. Rand. (1804) 137 He had. .chesnut-coloured hair. 
1868 Lp. HouGuton Select. fr. Wks, 220 The *chesnut- 
crested plain. 1830 Scott Demonol. ix. 314 The *chestnut- 
muncher in Macbeth. 1882 Garden 16 Dec. 535/1 Bright 
*chestnut-red. 1883 R. Rurton in Academy No. 577. 366/2 
*Chestnut-sellers from Friuli. 1535 CoveRDALE Gen. xxx. 
37 lacob toke staues of grene wythes, hasctl and of “chest 
nottrees, 1816 Keitu PAys. Bot. 1. 58 Shady avenues of 
Chesnut-trees, 1887 /’ad/ fall G. 15 July 5/1 Small *chest- 
nut-winged butterflies, 2 

Chestnutting, 24/. sh. [f. prec. ; cf. NUTTING.] 
The gathering of chestnuts. Also a¢trzé. 

1884 Roe in //arper's Mag. Nov. 910/2 Amy wishes to 
have a chestnutting party to-morrow. — 

Cheston, ? Ués. [acc. to Dicts., from resem- 
blance to a chestnut ; see CHESTEINE.] ‘ A species 
of plum’ (J.). 

1755 in JoHNson; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cheston, var. of CHESTEINE, Ods., chestnut. 

Chestree: see CHESS-TKEE, 

{Chest-rope. A misprint in some editions of 
Smith’s Seaman’s Grammar, and thence in Diction- 
aries for ghesl-rofe, GUEST-ROPE, q.v.] 

Chests, obs. form of CHEss }, %. 

+ Che'stworm. 0fs. [Cf. Curstock.] A pill 
millipede, or wood-louse. It is doubtful whether 
quot. 1639 is a fig. use of this, or a distinct com- 
pound, meaning ‘ worm within the chest or breast’. 

1544 Puaér Aegim. Lyfe (1560) Biv, Atso the chestwormes 
that are founde betwene the barkes of trees, whych oa 
tourne themselves together like a beade when they 
touched. @ 1639 S. Warp Sev. 60 (D.) Universal tortures 
.. of which the pangs of childbirth .. gnawings of chest- 
worms, drinks of gall and wormwood, are but shadows 
Lhid. 98(D.) The. .reproofs of it [conscience]. .gnawing more 
than any chest-worm, tormenting worse than hot pincer» 

Chesuble, -yble, ypyll, obs. ff. CHASUBLE. 

Chesun, variant of CHEsory, Obds., cause. 

Chesyl (le, var. Cnesit, gravel; obs. f. CHISEL 

Chesyn, obs. f. CHoose v. 

Chet, var. of Curt v.!; obs. f. Curat sé], 2, 

Chetah, var. form of CHEETAH. nal 

+ Chete. Ods. rare—'. [Possibly :-OE. céte 
cyte :—*cfete, cot, chamber, cell.] 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric 7. viii. 31 Alle heo lyven from last 
of lot, Ant are al hende ase hake in chete. 

Chete, -en, -our, obs. ff. CHENT, CHEATER. 

+ Chetel, -il, yl. (OE. ctelet ce-. c¢-, cys) :— 
*cealtli—catil, ad. L. ¢atrill-us]. Obs. form of 
KETTLE. ‘ 

cr300 Juliana (Ashmole MS.) 54 A chetel wol of iwelled 
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bras biuore bis maide was ibro3t. 1463 Bury IVilts (1850) 
23 That Jenette my nece haue. .j. bras pot, a chetill, a panne. 

Chetel, obs. f. CHATTEL. 

Cheter-, chetterling, obs. ff. CHITTERLING. 

Chetopod, @. Zool. variant of CH®TOPOD. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc. Anat. III. 434/2 In many chetopod 
Annelides, the setae and cirrlii form. .organs of progression. 

Chett, var. of CHEAT 5.2 

+Chevachance. Oés. [a. OF. chevauchance 
riding, f. chevauchier to ride: see next.} 

1. Chivalry, chivalrous spirit. 

1s92 WyrLeY 4 s7x0rie 36 That feasts continuance Which 
was maintained through noble chevachance. 

2. =CHEVACHEE. 

x1ggz WyrLey Avmorie 45 King Iohn informed of our 
chevachaunce His sommons cald. 

+Chevachee. Oés. Forms: 4chivachee, -ie, 
4-5-ye, chyvachee, -ie, - ye, chiuache, cheuache, 
a chyvauche. 6 chevachey, (9 chevachie). [a. 
OF. chevauchie, chevalchié (mod.¥. chevaichée) 
:—Romanic type cava/cata a riding, f. pa. pple. of 
cavalcare:—late L, caballicire to ride, f. caball-us 
horse. Chevachee is in its origin a doublet of 
CAVALCADE ; see -ADE.] 

An expedition on horseback ; a raid, campaign. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumtb. 1005 Pat chyuachee for to do. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prod. 85 He hadde ben somtyme in chyvachie 
[v.7. chiuachye, chyuachie, chyuachye, cheualrie], In flaun- 
dres, in Artoys, and Picardie. ¢1386 —Manczfle's Prol. 50 
Down his hors him cast .. This was a faire chyuachee [z. 7. 
chiuache, cheuache] of a coke. ¢ 1450 Merdiu 145 And thus 
was the chyuachieso privilykept. 1392 WyRLEY A riorie 150 
In their cheuachey a venture did befall. [1843 James Forest 
Days (1847) 34 He .. had distinguished himself in many of 
the expeditions, or chevauchées. 1875 J. VeitcH 77zveed 139 
Four knights his peers Rode, famed in chevachee.] 


+Che'vage. Ods. exc. /fist. Forms: 5 chyvy- 
age, 6 chyvage, (cheifage), 6-7 chiefage, 7 
cheefage, 7, 9 chivage, 7-9 chevage. [a. F. 
chevage, also chicvage, chefvage, etc., capitation, f. 
chef, chief (chev-) head + -aGE.] 

Capitation or poll-money paid to a lord or supe- 
rior; particularly, an annual payment due to a 
feudal lord by each of his villeins. 

[c1zgo Bracton De Leg. Augtia (1569) 1. x, Cheuagium 
soluunt (quod dicitur recognitio in signum subiectionis & 
dominii de capite suo). 1292 Brirron 1.xxxii.§ 9 Suffist ge 
les seignurs .. preignent .. tn dener par an de chefage et un 
jour en aust de service.) 1461-83 22h. Niger Edw, JV in 
Househ, Ord. (1790) 23 The King offerithe or sendithe to the 


shryne of Seint Thomas of Caunterbury, in the name of | 


Chyvyage, three florynes of golde..yerely, 1581 LamBarvE 
Eiven. 1. v. (1602) 163 One of the articles enquirable in the 
Kings bench, whether any persons doe take others to their 

Auowment & protection, & do receiue of them rents (or 
other giftes) yearely in the name of Chyuage (or rather 
Cheifage) because they seeme to take vpon them to be their 
Chiefes, heads, or leaders. 1607 CoweEL /uterpr., Chevage 
..Signifieth a summe of money paid by villeins to their 
Lords, inacknowledgment of their slaverie. 1626 R. Harris* 
Hezekiah's Recov. 20 Tenants must pay their rent, a cheef- 
age..must they not? 1628 Coke Ox Litt.140a. 1650 Ex1- 
DERFIELD 7/'ythes 47. 1721-1800 Baitey, Chevage, Chivage, 
Chiefage. 1727-5 CuamBers Cycé., The Jews while allowed 
to live in England, paid Chevage or poll-money : viz. three 
pence per head, paid at Easter. 1880 Rocers in Contentp. 
Rev. XX XVII. 675 An annual tax, known as chivage. 

Jig. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. cxlvi. goo In deede I 
am the owner of it ; but yet God hath reserued some chicf- 
age for himselfe. 1626 R. Harris Hezekiah's Recov. 4 Tis 
our profession, our promise, our cheefage and rent that is 
due to him. i ’ 

|| Cheval (faval). Fr. for ‘horse’, used in 
comb, (as in cheval-de-frise, cheval-glass, and in 
some Fr. phrases, as @ cheval ‘on horseback’, 
‘with one foot on each side’; in military phraseol. 
‘in command of two roads or lines of communi- 
cation’. (Formerly somewhat naturalized as 
CHIVAL qv.) 

(F. chevat horse (= Pr. cavalh, Cat. cabal, Sp. caballo, 
Pg. cuvatho, It. cavallo) — L. caball-us pack-horse, nag.] 

1609-38 Heywoop Kafe Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 209 ‘Then 
mount Chevall Brutus this night take you the charge of the 
army. x87. 7ises(O.', The Western Powers will assuredly 
never permit Russia to place herself @ chevat between the 
Ottoman Empire and Persia. 

|| Cheval de frise ; usually pl. Chevaux de 
frise (favo ds frzz). Also 7-9 frize, freize, 
9 frieze. [Fr.; lit. ‘horse of Friesland’; because 
first employed by the Frisians in their struggles 
for freedom during the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury to supply their want of cavalry; cf. the Du. 
name Vriesse riuyters (Frisian horsemen). In 17th 
c. Lorse de Freese occws.] 

1. A defensive appliance of war, cmployed chiefly 
to check cavalry charges, and stop breaches: see 
description in the quotations. 

1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2375/3 The Count de Serini..posted 
his men on the other side, and covered them with Chevaux 
de Frise .. fastened together with Chains. 1692 Luttre.e 
Bricf Rel. (1857) li. 520 Numbers of chevaux de frize were 
shipt, an instrument to fix in the ground to keep off a body of 
horse from attacking the foot. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techi., 
Chevaunx de Frise, or Friseland Horse, in Fortification. 
1708 Kersey, Chevausz de SJ’rise are large Joists, or pieces 
of Timber, ‘Ten or Twelve Foot in length, with Six Sides 
into which are driven a great Number of wooden Pins 
aboue Six Foot long, crossing one another, and having tlreir 
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Ends armed with Iron-Points. 1710 Loud. Gaz. No. 4675/1 
The Danes. .had planted themselves. .behind their Chevaux 
de Frize. 1727-38 Cuampers Cyct., Cheval de Frise,a large 
piece of Timber, etc. 18x10 WeLtiNGTON in Gurw. Dis/. V. 
11, I shall be very glad to see the chevaux de frise. 1869 
Parkman Disc. Gt. [Vest xiv. (1875) 168 Its declivities were 
. guarded by chevaux-defrise. 1885 Harpers Mag. Jan. 
219/1 The main trunk seems..to stand upon its lower 
branches like a cheval-deJrise. 

2. transf. a. A line of spikes or nails similarly 
fixed along the top of a railing, paling, or wall. b. 
jig. Protective lines of spines or hairs in the corolla 
tube of plants ; the eye-lashes, teeth, ete. te. A 
name for jagged edges: of women’s dresses and 
caps in the 18th c. 

Chevaux-de-frise is sometimes made a collective sing. 

1753 Sovgs Costume (1849) 231 Your neck and your shoul- 
der both naked should be, Was it not for Vandyke, blown 
with chevaux-de-frize. 1759 Apollo or Aluses Choice xxvi. 
21 Each nymp that one sees, Can teach us the use of the 
Chevaux de Frize. x180z Forsytn Culture Fruit-trees 
xxiii, (1824) 332 An oak paling..with a cheval-de-frise at 
top, to prevent the people’s getting over it. 1807-8 W. 
Irvinc Sadmag. (1824) 79 When he laughed, there appeared 
from ear to eara chevaux-de-frize of teeth. 1813 Examiner 
26 Apr. 271/2 The top of the wall of the prison, where there 
is a chevaux de frieze. 1837 Dickens Pichw. xli, Bounded 
by a high brick wall, with tron chevaux-de-frise at the top. 
1862 Possibilities Creation 182 Is it important that the 
organ of vision should be protected by a cheval-de-frise of 
bristle? 1879 Lussock Sci. Lecé. iii. 96 Sometimes. . flowers 
are protected by chevaux de frise of spines and fine hairs 
pointing downwards. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. July 172/2 An 
unsightly fence with chevaur-de-/rise of nails. 

|| Che-valer, v. [F.; f. cheval horse.] 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Chevater, A horse is said 
to chevaler when in passaging upon a walk, ora trot, his far 
fore-leg crosses or over-laps the other fore-leg every second 
time or motion. 

Chevaleresque, var. form of CHIVALRESQUE. 

| Chevalet .fovale).  [Fr. chevalet, dim. of 
cheval, Cf. It. cavaletto.] <A trestle or framework 
for a bridge. 

1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. VI. 177 A bridge upon 
chevalets cannot be very strong. 1811 — VII. 144 Beams 
of wood. .have been made with chevalets to form bridges. 

b. The bridge of a stringed instrument. 

Cheval-glass (feva'lglas).  [f. Fr. cheval 
‘horse’, also ‘support ’ + GLass.] A mirror swung 
on a frame, and of sufficient length to reflect the 


whole figure. 

1855 ‘THACKERAY .Vezvcomtes xix, The spare bedroom was 
endowed with..a bed as big as a general’s tent, a cheval 
glass, etc. 1860 Dickens Uncomm: Trav, xvi. (V.) In the 
places of business of the great tailors, the cheval-glasses are 
dim and dusty for lack of being looked into. 186z Miss 
Brappon Lady Audley viii. 57 George Talboys saw his .. 
tall gaunt figure reflected in the cheval-glass. 

Chevalier (fevalie1). Forms: 4 chevaller, 
4, 7 chivaler, 5 chyvalour, -er, cheveler(e, 
chevaler(e, 5-6 chyvaller, 6 chivallier, chevil- 
lere, -ailer, -alour, (chevelrier), 7 (shavileir), 
chivalier, chevaliere, 6- chevalier. [ME., 
a. AF. chevaler, chivaler, OF. and mod.F. cheva- 
lier = Pr. cavallier, Sp. caballero, Pg. cavalleiro, 
It. cavaliere:—L. type caballari-zs horseman, f. ca- 
ballus horsc. The mod. repr. of this would have 
been che'valer, or chi-valer (cf. chivalry); but since 
the 16th c. the word has been refashioned after 
mod.Fr., whence the pronunciation as given above ; 
it is also often pronounced as Fr. (favalye).] 

1. A horseman ; esf. a mounted soldier, a knight. 
(Now only /Z¢s¢. or archaic.) 

{xzg2 Britton 1. xiii. § 1 Gentz de religioun, clercs, et 
chivalers, et lour fiz eynznez.] 1377 Lanet. P. P/. B, xix. 
99 3owre champioun chiualer, Chief kny3t of 3ow alle. 1440 
Partonope 918 He hath with hym dyuers Chyvalours Of 
Norwey .. and Denmark nacioun. ¢1440 York J/yst. xvi. 
s2 Knyghthes I comaunde..Pas churles as cheueleres ye 
chastise & chase. 1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 15 The seyd 
erle made ser John Fastolfe chevaler his lieutenaunt. r1500-zo 
Dunsar Remoustr. to King 10 Chevalouris, callandaris, and 
flingaris. 1587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (1878) 33 Among 
the troupe of chyuallers, one Pelops doth arise. 1591 7voud. 
Raigne K. Fohu (1611) 33 They saw .. The Cheualiers of 
Fraunce and crosse-bow-shot Make lanes of slaughtered 
bodies through thine hoast. 1662 FULLER IWorthies 1. xiv, 
Knights for the Shire in the Parliament .. and, if with the 
addition of Chivaler or Miles .. Knights by dubbing, before 
of that their Relation. 1691 Woop Ath. O-ron. I. 164 Car- 
ried to his grave by 4 Irish chevaliers. 1848 Lytton Harvotd 
1. iii, Sacred abbots and noble chevaliers—Normans all. 

b. A member of certain orders of knighthood ; 
and of modern French orders, as the Legion of 
Honour. 

1728 Morcan Algiers {1. v. 317 During the short Reign 
of our promising King Edward VI, the Chevaliers {Knights 
of St. John] could do nothing here. 1855 MotLtey Dutch 
Rep. (1861) 1. 37 The order of the Golden Fleece .. The 
Chevaliers were emperors, kings, princes, etc. 

ce. The Chevalier or Chevalier de St. George: a 
name applied to James Stuart, son of James II, the 
“Old Pretender’. Zhe Young Chevalier : Charles 
Edward Stuart, the ‘ Young. Pretender’. 

1726 AmMurrst Terre Fit. (1741) 194 Of late the chevalier 
has been mention’d with an air of importance in our news- 
papers, as if he were really some-body. 17.. Facobite Song, 
Charlie is my darling, The young Chevalier. 1788 H. 
WatroLce Remix. ili. 25 A letter .. addressed, I think, to 
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the Chevalier de St. George. 1814 Scott /¥av. lvii, About 
the beginning of November the Young Chevalier. .resolved 
to peril his cause on an attempt to penetrate into the centre 
of England. 1824 — Redgauxntlet ch.i, He spoke sometimes 
of the Chevalier, but never either of the Prince, which 
would have been sacrificing his own principles, or of the 
Pretender, which would have been offensive to those of 
others. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. I. Introd. 2. 
d. Apptied to the cadets of the Old French 
noblesse, who embraced a military career. 

1839 40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s R. (1855) 99 His house im- 
mediately became the rallying-place of all the young French 
chevaliers. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 53 uote, Chevalier 
appears to have been a title given by courtesy to the cadets 
of certain great families. 

2. As an appellation of honour: A chivalrous 
man ; a lady’s cavalier; a gallant. 

1630 Dekker 2nd pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 159 Let 
who will come(my Noble Shauileir). 1711 ‘J. Distarr’ Char. 
Don Sachevereltio 9 O Chevalier ! worthy to be call’d St. 
George. 1843 CarLyLe Past & Pr. 1. x, A noble devout- 
hearted chevalier. 

3. Chevalier ofindustry (F. chevalier @industrie) 
also Chevalter of fortune: one who lives by his 
wits, an adventurer, swindler, sharper. 

1807-8 W. Irvinc Sadmag. (1824) 279 Doubtful characters ; 
particularly pimps, bailiffs, lottery-brokers, chevaliers of 
industry, and great men. 1867 Miss Brappon Trail Ser- 
pent v. 1x, A puppet in the hands of the chevalier of fortune. 

4. transf. a. Her. A horseman armed cap-a-pie, 
b. The knight in chess, 

1796 StepMAN Surinam I1. xxx. 383 The hippocampus, 
or sea-horse, which I could compare to nothing better than 
the chevalier of a chess-board. 

ce. A bird: tie Greenshank or Whistling Snipe 
( Totanus glottis). 

(1777 Pennant Zool. (1812) I]. 56.] 1885 Lapy Brassey 
In the Trades 118 The specimens included. .curlews, cheva- 
liers, rails, water-hens. 

5. attrib.and Comb. a. simple attrib. B. comb., 
as chevalier-crab ; see quot. 

1824 GaLt Rothetan III, 281 The perfidy of Rupert..sank 
deep into the high chevalier bosom of the Palatine, 1868 
J. Timss Acceutr. Anim. Creation 294 The Chevalier 
crabs (so called from the celerity with which they traverse 
the ground). These are found in Africa, and along the 
borders of the Mediterranean. 


Chevaline (fe'valin), a. [a. F. chevalin, -ine 
equine, f. cheval horse.] Ofor pertaining to horses, 
horse-; now chiefly in reference to the flesh of the 
horse as an article of food. Also szést, horse-flesh. © 

isso J. Coxe Eng. & Fr. Her. (1877) § 163 Moyles.. 
asses, & al other beastis chevalynes. 1864 Times 5 Oct., 
Cold horse pie, and other chevaline delicacies. 1868 A. S. 
Bickne_L /fippophagy 10 Horseflesh ..or, as I propose 
henceforward to call it.. Chevaline. 

Chevalresque, -rie, -rous, -ry: see CHIV-. 

Cheval-trap = Ca.tror 2. 

1787 in Porny Elew. Her. Gloss. 

+Che-vance, chie‘vance. 0ds. Forms: 4-5 
chevaunce, 5 chy-, chevaunche, 6-7 chevance, 
7 cheavance, chievance. fa. F. chevance the 
wealth that one has acquired, f. OF. chever to 
finish, f. chief, chef (chev-) head. Cf. ACHIEVE, 
ACHIEVANCE. | 


1. Success in acquiring wealth ; fortune. 

1393 Gower Con/. II. 275 Netheles men se pouerte. . Full 
ofte make a great chevaunce And take of love his avaun- 
tage. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. v. 28 By their auarice & 
cheuaunce the sciences come to nought. 1577 HoLinsHEeD 
Chron. 11. 348 Such chevance made the legat. .that he got 
togither twelve thousand marks towards his charges. 1600 
Hotianp Livy xxx. xlii. 770 Those .. who happen to meet 
with some new good chevance [loxa fortuza). 

2. concr. Acquired wealth, fortune, estate. 

1475 Caxton Fasov 66 Alle my richesses and cheuaunche, 
1490 Caxton Lueydos vi. 23 Destructyue of theyr per- 
sonis, honoures, goodes, and chyuaunches. 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny xix. iv, At Rome, a good garden .. was thought a 
poore mans cheiuance; it went..for land and liuing. 1603 
— Plutarch's Mor. 46 What tell you me of Pluto [= Plutus] 
and his chievance. 

3. Raising ofmoney. 70 make chevance : to raise 


money or funds. Cf. CHEVISANCE, 

1538 Latimer Sev. & Rew. (1845) 400 He was not able 
to make provision for household; and therefore required 
the best mitre. the best cross, and another thing or two, ta 
inake chevance withal for provision. 1563 Foxe A. ¢ AZ. 
(1583) 1865 As al is gone, you would fain haue me make 
another cheuance with the Bishops lands. 16z2 Bacon Hew. 
VI/ Wks.(Bohn) 354 Unlawful chievances and exchanges, 
which is bastard usury. 1645 Pacitt /feveszogr. (1662) 269 
You .. would make a cheavance on Church lands, etc. 

4. Accomplishment, achievement. 

1563 Foxe A. & J/. (1596) 527'2 What a matter of howe 
great cheuance it is, wherein so many and so great difficul- 
ties do lie. 1600 Hottanno Livy 439 (R.) The vow made 
unto Mars for the good cheevance of that war. 

Cheva'ster. Surg. Alsochevastre, chevestre. 
(a. OF. chevestre, mod.F. chevitre:—L. capistrun 
halter, f. cafcve to take hold of.] A double band- 
age for supporting the chin in cases of fracture of 


the lower jaw. 

1860 in Mayne £.rf. Lex. 189/r. 

+ Chevausende, /r. pple. Obs. rare—". [ad. F. 
chevauchant, pr. pple. of chevauchertoride.] Riding. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1, v, Nor to our luste fully com- 
prehende How Phebus in his chaire is cheuausende [printed 
cheuansende). 


CHEVE. 


+ Cheve, chieve, v. Oés. Forms: (4 schet’, 
4-6 cheve, 4-7 chieve, 4, 7 cheeve, 4-5 chefe, 
(7 chive). [ME. cheve, a. OF. cheve-r, {. chef 
head ; but in sense 6 aphetic f. Eng. AcHIEVE.] 

1. tntr. To reach an end or object, succeed ; 
usually with adv. we//, 7/7, cte , to get on, fare. 

¢ 1300 Beket 856 Thanne we mizte. .The bet cheve of oure 
consail, 1362 Lanot. /. /’¢. A. 1. 31 And summe chosen 
chaffare, to cheeuen pe bettre. %a 1400 Mforte Arth, 1841 
And nowe has pow chevede soo: it es thyne awene skathe ! 
¢1460 Fownley Afyst. 108 Go forth, ylle myght thou chefe. 
1563 Foxe A. 4 J/, June 1556 One wished thein ill to chieue, 
that should go about such an acte. 1600 Hottanp Livy 
X. xviii. 363 All things went well and chieved prosperously 
lres prosperas esse|, 1674 Ray N. Country Wis. 10 To 
Chicve, to succeed: as It chieves nought with him .. Fair 
chieve you, I wish you good luck. 

b. To fare well ; prosper, thrive, flourish. 

1377 Lanat. 2. Pd. 8. xvut. 104 Ze, cherles, & 3owre chil- 
dren chieue shal 3e neure. ¢ 1420 Pallad. on [/ usb, Xu. 297 
Inoculing also in hem hath cheved. 1471 Riptey Com. 
aAdch. nu. xv. in Ashm., (1652) 238 If thou do contrary thy 
Warke may never cheve. 1611 Cotar., arre bonne fin, to 
thriue, cheeue, increase, or prosper well. 

2. intr. To make or win one’s way, get (fo a 
place) ; to come, go, proceed: much used in allit. 
verse. Also fo cheve fo an end: to cometo anend. 

¢ 1300 St, Braudan 408 After the schip so faste he schef 
that almest he com therto. ¢ 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Ant. 63 Pe 
chauntre of pe chapel cheued to an ende. 1340-70 
Alisaunder 78 Hee .. cheued forthe with be childe. 1398 
Trevis Barth. De P. RK. xvu. i. (1495) 590 Yf thou 
sowest the seed of a tree fyrste it cheueth and spryngeth 
forth as an herbe. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9331 Our londes haue 
leuyt..and chefen fro hom Vnto a cuntre vnkynd. 

3. trans. To come into possession of; gain, ac- 
quire, win. 

€ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 1271, 1 schulde chepen & chose, 
to cheue mea lorde. /6i¢. 1390 Tas [=take] yow bere my 
cheuicaunce, I cheued no more. ¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 16 

* That he hadde no chylde to cheuene his londis. |1614 Davirs 
Eclogue, Willy & Wernocke, O hou it garres old Wernock 
swinck with glee In that emprise that chiuen featest fame. ] 

4. intr, To fall 40, betall, happen, come to pass. 

erzzg £. EL Addit. P. B. 1125 UH hit cheue be chaunce 
vncheryst ho worpe. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 395 Hym chefet 
thurghe chaunse childerno mo. /éfd. 518 Auntres. .Of chi- 
ualry & chaunce, pat cheuyt hym before. a14g0 Sir Degrev. 
465 How as evere hit cheve; ‘The knyght takes his leve. 

b. émpers. with object in dative. 

x377 Lancu. P. Pi. B. xiv. 226 And if he chide or chatre, 
hym chieueth |v. 7. cheuep] pe worse. 2a 1400 Morte Arth. 
869 Hade I wytene of this, wele lad me chefede. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 5985 Purghe Achilles chiualry hom cheuyt the 
worse. r61r Beaum. & Fr. Aut. Burning Pestle 1. iii, 

_ Foul chive him, he is too merry. 1657 Sir A. Cockatn Oés¢. 
Lady 1u, ii, Foul cheeve him for it! 

5. intr. Todo homage fo. Cf. CHEVAGE, 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Céron. (1810) 111 Whan wrathed Steuen 
with Dauid of Scotland, Pat wild not tille him cheuen, no 
bowe vnto his hand, /é/d. 323 Grete was pat linage & 
many to bam cheued. 1436 Pol. Poents (1839) TE. 156 God 
..Sav Caleys..'That ever yt mot wel cheve Unto the crown 
of mery Yngland, Whils that this world wyll stand. 

6. trans. To bring to an end or issue; to finish, 
accomplish, perform, achieve. 

{c 1400 Destr. Troy Prol. 16 New stories bennow..Cheuyt 
throughechaunce & chaungyng of peopull. /dfd. 947 Thies 
charmys & enchauntementes are cheuit to noght.] 1426 
Pol. Poems W1. 132 Gladly he chevith what so he begynne. 
1475 Partenay 597, } shall plainly do your commaunde- 
ment, What-someuer cost it for to cheue. 1530 Pacscr. 
483/2, I cheve, I bringe to an ende, Ye aschieve. 

Cheue, obs. form of Cuarr s6.1 

+Cheve day. Ods. rare—'. Explained by 
Gairdner as ‘day of the chief or patron saint’. 

146 Paston Lett. 425 | was at Blofeld on Sent Andruys 
Day wyt the person, and he understode non noder but that 
TI cam to se is masterchepe, for it was hese cheve day. 

Chevel, -ylle, early var. CHaveL, now JowtL. 

+ Chevel-bolt. Some kind of bolt ina car. 

1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. [V (1830) 123 For a chevel bolt 
and a lymour bolte weying xvj lb. 

| Chevele. [F. chevelé lit. ‘haired’, f. OF. 

chevel hair.] (See quot.) 
_ 1731-6 Batrey, Chezelle jin Heraldry] signifies stream- 
Ing, i.e, a stream of light darting from a comet or blazing 
star, vulgarly called the Beard. 1751 Cuampers Cycl,, 
Chevelle, used by the French heralds Jof] a head, where 
the hair is of a different colour from the rest of the bead. 


|| Chevelure (favéli-r). Forms: 5 cheveler, 
7-chevelure. fa. F. chevelure, in OF. cheveletire 
=Pr. cabelladura, It. capillatura:—L. capillatira 
head of hair, f{. capillit-us haired, {. capillus a 
hair. In ME. naturalized as cheveler, but in mod. 
use, treated as a French loan-word, and pronounced 
accordingly. ] 

1. The hair of the head, a head of hair; ta wig. 


1470in Cunningbam Frit. Paint. (1829). 18 Item, longeth 
to the angels four chevelers. ¢ 1488 Dighy Myst. 139 (Stage 
direction) Ffyrst entreth Wysdam. .vpon his hed a cheveler 
with browes. 1652 Urnquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 235 Majesty 
in his very chevelure. 1864 R. Burton Dasonte 49 Con- 
spicuous .. by her chevelure which looked like a closely- 
fitting cap of Astrachan wool. 1884 IVest. Daily Press 29 
May 3/7 An abundant chevelure, drawn up from the neck. 


2. transf. The luminous appearance surrounding 
the nucleus of comets; also the diffused light 
round certain nebulous stars. [So in French ] 

1672 Phil. Trans. VE. 4044 When we beheld the Comet 
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Wee. 5 
with Telescopes, we saw about his head a chevelure of an 


almost equal length, without being able clearly to distin- 
guish his tail. 1791 HerscHetin 240, Frans, LXXXI. 78 
A star of about the oth magnitude, surrounded by a milky 
nebulosity, or chevelure, of about 3 minutes in diameter. 
1854 ‘Tomuinson A rago's cistrom. 135 If the moon is an old 
comet, what has she done with her chevelure, or hair? 

+ Chevelu‘red, 2. Oés. rare—'. In 5 che-vel- 
ered. [f. prec.+-ED.] With a wig; wigged. 

1485 Dighy Afyst. 150 (Stage direction) Alle iij .. cheve- 
lerede and crestyde in on sute. 

Cheven, Chevender, obs. forms of Curvin, 
CHAVENDER, 

Cheventayn, -eyn, etc. : sec CHEVETAINE. 

+ Cheveral. Obs. rare—'. [?a deriv. of chévre 
goat: Godefroy has an OF. cheveron a sort of stuff 
into which goats’ hair entered. Or can it be the 
next word ?] 

e1st7 Wardr. Inv, Hen. VILL (in Planché) Black and 
blue cloth of gold cheverall .green cloth of silver cheverall. 

+ Che'verel, s4.! Oés. Forms: 5 chevrelle, 
5-7 cheverell(e, 5-8 cheverel, (6 chaverell), 
6-7 chiverel(1, cheverill. (ME. chevrelle, a. 
OF. chevrele, -elle kid (Romanic type *caprella., 
dim. of chevre:—capra, she-goat; in mod.F. re- 
plaeed by the synon. chevrette.] 

l. dit, Kid ; but always used in the sense of the 
full cheverel-leather, kid-leather. (Noted for its 
pliancy and capability of being stretched.) 

@ 1400 Cov. Myst. (1842) 241 Two doseyn poyntys of cheve- 
relle, the aglottes of sylver feyn. ¢1440 romp. Parv. 73 
Cheurelle, leddare. 1530 Patser. 205/1 Cheverell lether, 
cheuerotiu. 1576 Be. Curtis Serm. viii. (J.) The nature 
of cheveril leather is, that if a man take it by the sides 
and pull it in breadth, he may make a little point as 
broad as both his hands ; if he take it by the ends and pull 
it in length, he may make it as small as a thread. 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet Dij, Hf they make their consciences 
stretch like chiuerel in the raine. 1609 Agmin JWaids of 
More-Cl, (1880) 108 A gloue of warmth, Not cheuerell. 
1755 Jonnson, Cheverid. .now obsolete. 

Ste. 
cheverell, that stretches from an ynch toan ell broad. 

2. attrib. Made of cheverel-leather. 

1515 Vill ef Symson (Somerset Ho.) Cheverell purse. 
1549 CHALONER Frasut. ow Folly Rja, Yo streche out 
heaven, that is to saie holy writte, lyke a cheverell skynne. 
1601 Suaxs. Twel, N. ui. i. 13 A sentence is but a cheu’rill 
gloue to a good witte, how quickely the wrong side may be 
turn’d outward. 1607 TorseLt Serpeuts 734 Stretching like 
a cheverell-glove. 

b. fig. Of the nature of chevcrel-leather ; stretch- 
ing, flexible, pliable, yielding, elastic; esp. in 
phrase a cheverel conscience. 

1583 Stusses Anat. Abus. u. 12 The lawiers have such 
chauerell consciences. 1605 I. Hutton Xeasons for Refusal 
62 In his cheverel fancie. 1613 Suaxs. fen. V/S/, 11. iii. 32 
The Capacity Of your soft Chinerell Conscience. 1662 
Futter Worthies iv. 4 Cheverel-consciences, which will 
stretch any way for advantage. 1673 HIcKERINGILL Gregory's 
Father Grey-b6. 302 With wide open Mouth and Cheveril 
Lungs. 1705 — Priest-Craft u. vil. 72 Get Cheverel- 
Charity, that will stretch, wide, wide. 

3. Comb., as cheverel-brained, -consctenced. 

1608 Day Law Trickes w. i. (1881) 58 He see which of my 
cheuerill braind immitators dares follow iny fashion. 1630 
J. Taytor (Water P,) Praise Hempseed Wks. ut. 73/2 A 
cheuerell conscienced Vsurer. 

+ Che'verel, 54.2 ? Obs. (Sec quot.) 

{x72z1-1800 Battey, Cheveritius |Odd Law), a young cock 
or cockling.] 1766 PENNANT Zool. (1768) 1. 450 A variety of 
goldfinch .. called by the London bird-catchers a cheverel, 
from the manner in which it concludes its jerk. 

+ Che-verelize, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. CHEVEREL 
5b.) 4-14.) trans. To make capable of stretching 
to any extent, like cheverel-leather. Hence Che- 


verelized p//. a. 

1625 Rr. Mounracu Aff. Crsar iv. 23, 1 appeale unto 
your owne, though never so much Cheverellized consciences. 

Cheverie, -ye, obs. forms of CHIEFERY. 

Chevern, Chevernel, obs. forms of CHEvIN, 
CHEVRONEL. 

Cheveron, var. form of CHEVRON. 

+ Che-veronne. Obs. rare. Apparently a cor- 
ruption of chaufron, shawfron, CHAMFRAIN ; perh. 
confused with the heraldic CHEVRON. 

e14z0 Anturs of Arth, xxx, His stede.. was trapput to 
the hele. Opon his cheueronne be-forn, Stode as a vnicorn 
Als scharpe as a thorn An nanlas of stele. ; 

+ Che'vesaile. Ods. (a. OF. chevegaille, -es- 
saile, part of any garment which goes ronnd the 
neck, collar (:—L. type *capitidle, -ia), {. OF. 
chevece:—L. capitia, pl. of capitium, opening for 
the head in a tunic, neckband, collar, f. capzt- head : 
cf. CAVESSON. J 

The collar of a coat, gown, or other garment; in 
the 14th c. often richly omamented. (By late anti- 
quaries, historical novelists, etc., apparently often 
taken for a gorget, necklace, or collar, as a sepa- 
rate article of attire.) 

¢ 1400 Kom. Rose 1082 Aboute hir nekke of gentyl entayle 
Was shete the riche chevesaile, In which ther was fulle gret 
plente Of stones clere and bright to see. (1605 CampEN 
Rem. (1637) 196 They had also about this time (Rich. II] a 
gorget called a Chevesail, for as yet they used no bands 
about their necke. 1843 Lytton “ast Aar. 1. 1x, Some 
nowches and knackeries. .indifferently well wrougbt, speci- 


1592 Suaks, Nom. & Ful. u. iv. 87 Here's a wit of | 


CHEVING. 


ally a chevesail. 1847-9 Rosser Bride's /'rel. ix, Around 
her throat the fastenings met Of chevesayle and mauntelet.] 

+Chevese. Ols. lorms: 1 (cebis), cietes, 
cifes, cefes, ceafes, cyfys, cyfese, 3 chivese, 
chevesc. (OF. cgbis (=0), ce fes, ctefes, cifes, 
cyfes str. fem., and crefese, opfese wk. fem. :—W Ger. 
kavis, kavisdé, MA.G. keves, hevese, M\u. kefse, ke- 
visse, Du. kevis, ONG. chebis, chelisa MIG. kebes, 
heb(edse, Ger. kebse):—OVeut. *habisya-, *habisjin-. 
ON. has a cognate masculine kefsir  :—habisjo-z,.] 

A conettbinc, mistress, leman. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 745 Pelices, cebrsaem Erf. (?pedler) 
cacbis. «@8oo Corpus Gl. 1540 Pelices, cebise. ¢ 893 K. 
JELFRED Oros. vi. xxx. § 4 His suna..done he haefde be 
Elenan his ciefese. @ 1000 in Thorpe Laws }. 406 (Boow.) 
Se 6e habbe riht wif, and eac cifese |v. 7, ceafese, cefese}. 
c1205 Lay. 6356 Ane chiuese [(x275 lemman] him ichaes. 
¢ 1226 St. Marher. 3 Vef ha is freo wummon, ich hire wull 
habben ant to wif halden; yef ha theowe is, ich cheose hire 
to cheuese. 

Cheves-born a., born of a concubine, bastard. 
fe 1205 Lay. 4334 Kart pu penne cheues-boren | 1275 cheuis- 

ore }. 

Chevestre, var. of CnEVASTER. 

|Chevet fave). [F. chevet pillow, ‘caster 
extremity of a chureh, especially considered exter- 
nally’. Inthe latter sense, French formerly used 
cheves:—L, capitinm, {, caput-head. Sve Littré.)] 

The French name of the apsidal termination 
(semicircular or semipolygonal of the east end of 
a church ; particularly applied to that of French 
Gothic churches, wherc it is sometimes surrounded 
by apsidal chapels. 

1809 Wiittincton Eccl. Anutig. France u. ti. (1811) 232 
Rebuild the upper end of the church, which is called the 
Chevet, or round point. 1861 Sa’. Rev. 30 Nov. 568 The 
choir, chevet, and transepts of the Abbey church lof West- 
minster] .. belong to the great rebuilding undertaken by 
Henry TEE. 1861 A.B. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. iit. 
g2 We have a further reason. .for the adoption in our cathe- 
drals of the chevet. 1888 Lorne ower of Lond, 36. 

+tChe'vetaine. 04s. Forms: 3-5 cheve- 
teyn/e, 3, 6 -aine, 4-5 -ayn(e, 5 -ein, -an, -un, 
chiveteyn, chyveteyne, -taynie, 5-6 chieve- 
tain, 6 chieuetaine; 3-5 cheventeyn, 4 -ayn, 5 
eyne, -ein, -en,e, chevynteyn. (MIE. chevetaine, 
a. OF. chevelaine, -aigne, 12th c. semi-popular ad. 
late LL. capitaneus, capitanus, chief, principal, f. 
capit- head: see Captain. The word nnderwent 
various corruptions in ME. ; but the form chev ¢)- 
faine under the influence of chef, CuirF, became 
cheftaine, CHIEFTAIN, which at length superseded 
all the others.] Earlier form of CMiEFTAIN. 

¢127§ Lay. 5879 And ouer eche ferde anne cheuetaine 
|xz05 hereto3e]. 1297 R, Grouc. (1724) 213 Cheueteyns he 
jArture] made somme: Asx be kyng of Cornwayll, eic. /éid. 
400 Roberd Courtehese hii chose to cheuenteyne. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Axt's T. 1696 And if so be the chieftayn [z r. 
chiefteyn, cheuynteyn, cleuentein, chevetayn, cheftaigne, 
cheventen] be take. c¢x1q400 Maunpev. Prol. 3 Withouten a 
Cheventeyn, or a chief Lord. ¢ 1440 Gesfa Komt. (1879) 9 
Whenne be cheventeyns of the cite sawe him. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. \xvi. 49 They take..the kynges broder to ben 
hir lg seeds 1567 Drant Horace's Efpist. u. i. G viij, 
Thee being cheuetaine |fe Principe} 1586 Ferne Blas. 
Gentrie 24 In the choise of Chieuctaines. 

| Cheville (fév7l. (a. Fr. chevrl/e, in many 
technical senses, e. g. pin, plug (in carpentry), etc., 
and thence in the sense of word inserted to plug 
up a vacant place in a sentence.] 

I. A meaningless or redundant word or phrase 
inserted to round off a sentence or complete a verse. 

1883 Simcox Latin Lit. IT. v.v. 77 One finds the chevilles at 
tbe end of the line inthe ‘Eneid’. 1885 Contemp. Rew. 
Apr. 551 Cheville .. is any ineaningless or very watered 
phrase employed to strike a balance in the sound. 

2. ‘The peg of a violin or similar stringed in- 
strument ’ (Stainer and Barrett, 1878). 

Chevils, variant of KEVELS (of a ship). 

Chevin (tfevin). Forms: 5 cheveyne, 5-7 
chevyn, cheven, (6 chevion , 6-7 chevine, 7 
chevern), (8 given’, 9 chivin. 6- chevin. a. 
F. chevin, also chevanne. in OF. also chevesne, 
Swiss Rom. chevenne (Godcf.) : of uncertain deri- 
vation: sec Littre.} A fish, the Crus. 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 613 Streveula, guidam piscts, 
acheveyne. 1496 Bk. St, Aldéan's, Fishtug 28 The cheuyn 
is a stately fysshe : and his heed is a deynty morvell. c 1532 
Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. (1852) 913 Cheuyns. chienen- 
nes. 1§83 Prat Divers New Seth (1594) 4 Forthe cheven 

ou must make your baites as big as cherrie stones. 161z 
Dearest Poly-olb, xxvi. (2745) 371. 1653 WALron Angler 59 
Have you no other way to catch a chevinor chub? 16§5 
Movurer & Bes. /iealth's fiiprow.(1746 274 Chevins and 
Millers thumbs, are a kind of jolt-headed Gudgeons. 1745 
Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v. Standing Water, They put into 
these Pools store of Chevins. 1848 THorrau Maine 1. 1, 
(2864: 53 A shoal of white chivin. 1887 Durnanp /ucomp. 
Angler 44 The Pike..Is worth a dozen cheven. 

+ Che'ving, 22/. 56. Oos. [f. Cuzve v. + -1NG?.] 
The action of the vb. Cnreve. Ending, success, 
fortune: rd, evil ch(d)eving, ill sueeess, bad luck. 

cxgoo Cocke Lorelles B. 2 The people blesseth hym with 
evyll chevynge. 530 Paiscr. 709 God sende you yvell 
chevyng, whiche is . maner of cursing. 1§96 Hasincton 


CHEVIOT. 


Ulysses upon Ajax, You haue vsde a Doctour farre worse, 
and therfore look for ill chieving. 

Cheviot (t/7-vist, tfev-). [Name of the moun- 
tain range on the borders of England and Scotland.] 

Ll. Cheviot sheep, in plural often Cheviots : a hardy 
breed of short-wooled sheep, thriving on the 
Cheviot Hills and in mountainous districts, and 
valued on account of their heavy carcases and fine 
thick-set wool, Chevzot wool. 

1815 Scott Guy J/. 11, Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep. 
1841 Penny Cycl. XX1. 359/1 The Cheviots .. differ essen- 
tially from both the black and the dun-faced breeds by 
which they are surrounded, but neither history nor tradition 
has given the slightest clue to their origin. 1870 Miss 
BrouGuton Red as Rose 11. 5 (Hoppe) Jack’s sbeep .. the 
Cheviots that he was so proud of. 

2. A cloth made from Cheviot wool. 

1883 Cassed/s Fam, Mag. Oct. 696/2 Cheviots and Vicunas 
are being employed for many autumn gowns. 1887 Daily 
News 4 July 4/3 Worsteds, diagonals, twills, and cheviots. 

+ Che'visance!, Os. Forms: 4 chevisans, 
chevicaunce, chewisance, chefesaunce, chyve- 
saunce, chevyssauns, 4-5 chevissaunce, -ance, 
4-6 chevysaunce, -ance, chevesance, -aunce, 
4-7, 9 chevisaunce, -ance, 5 (cheysaunce, 
chevysshaunce), chevesauns, chevyshaunce, 
-ance, (7 chevisancie). [a. OF. chevisance, 
chevissance, £. chevissant, pt. ppie. of chevir: see 
CHEYVISE v.]} 

I, 1. A bringing to an end or issue ; issue, end. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 105 Whan Henry herd 
telle pis of pat gode cheuysance. c1440 Gesta Row. 1x. 248 
(Harl. MS.) Shamide that he ne wiste what chevisaunce he 
myght make. 

2. Furtherance ; help, assistance rendered. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 6978 (Gott.) Na folk paim miht wid- 
stand ..Quilis Pai wid paim had goddes cheuisans. a@ 1420 
Occreve De Reg. Princ. 4911 Yfa man..Of bis gode yeve 
you a gode substaunce, Kunneth bym thanke of his goode 
chevysaunce. 

3. Resource, remedy, means of helping or extri- 
cating oneself, shift; also, expedient, device, shifti- 
ness. 

¢ 1330 R. BruNNE Chrox. (1810) 181 If pe Soudan ros opon 
Philip of France, & Lwer pan in clos withouten cheuisance. 
1393 Lanci. P. P2. C. xxii. 16 Pauh he .. can no betere 
cheuesaunce, Neode nymeb hym a-non vnder his mayn- 
pryse. 1440 Protest Dk. Gloucester in Rymer Foedera 
(1710) X. 766 Yf .. my said Lord can find noon other meen 
or chevesaunce to keep ony part. ¢ 1470 HarpinG Chron. 
iv. iii, Eche daye they made wyttye cheuesaunce, To helpe 
them selfe at their necessitee. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
A ynion (1885) 104 The foreste is soo grete, that they shall 
fynde some cheuysaunce. 1530 PAtscr. 267;1 Schyfte, che- 
vesaunce, chenesance. 1548 Hatt Chron.(1809) 406 Hircraftie 
chevesaunce tooke none effect in Brytayne. 1650 B. Dés- 
collim. 39 Violated by Leger du main, or chevisance of wit. 

4. Contribution to the supply of any want; pro- 
vision ; supply. 

138. Wycuir Hks. (1880) 382 What chefesaunce & costis 
pe clergi makip. 1565 Jewer Repl. Harding \1611'67 There 
was then neither such number of Altars, nor such cheuisance 
of Masses, as hath beene sithence. 

5. Provision of what is wanted for life; cozzcr. 
provisions, substance. 

1375 Barpour Bruce 1. 402 He gat schippyne gud plente, 
And wictalis in gret aboundance: Sa maid he nobill chewi- 
sance. ¢ 1385 CHaucer LZ. G. IV., Phillis, Hys wyse folke 
conseyle han bym yeven..To.. make in that londe somme 
chevissaunce, And kepen hym fro woo. 1436 Pod. Poems 
(1859) II. 169 Thus moste rude ware be in here chevesaunce. 
1602 Carew Corziwadl 29 The store-house of Sunnes cheui- 
sance...Oceanus. 1609 Hottanp Am. Marcel. xxi. iii. 
221 A strong towne of defence, and for rich chevisance and 
quicke trafique a most delectable place. 1611 Corer., 
Bien, wealth, substance, chevisance, riches, possessions. 

6. Booty. 

61340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 1390 Tas yow pere my cbeuicaunce, 
I cheued no more. 1393 Gower Coxf. LI. 332 As a thefe 
maketh his chevesance And robbeth mennes goodes about. 
1526 Sketton Alaguyf. 2264 When we with Magnyfycence 
goodys made chevysaunce. 1530 TinDALe Pract. Prelates 
xii, For him they might not slee whom they wolde, and 
make what cheuysaunce they lusted. 1658 W. Burton /¢7. 
Anton. 149 {They] carried their pillage. .to places of safety 
.. and full of gladnesse for their chevisance, did then come 
again to fetch more, 

II. sec. The providing or raising of funds : 

7. Regarded as the action of the borrower: 
Raising of money by somc cxpedient, ¢sf. on some 
surety or pledge; borrowing. 70 make a chevt- 
Sance: to contract a loan; to pledge or pawn any- 
thing for ready money. 

3386 Cuaucer Shipm. T. 329 Chaffare is so dere, That 
nedes must he make a chevisance, For he was bonde in a 
recognisance, Io payen twenty thousand sheldes anon. 
1460 CapGrave Chron. 144 For he [Richd. I} purposed to go 
to the Holy I.and, and must make chevesauns for mech 
money, he sent aftir the Kyng of Scottis. 1461 J. Paston 
Lett. 410 Il. 41, | kowd make non othyr cheysaunce but I 
schuld a boruyed it of a strange man. 1474 /ééd. 745 IIL. 
115 And as for the forte C. mark .. he wolde, rather than 
joperte sholde be, purvey it by weye off chevyshaunce at 
London, in so moche that .. he had for my sake leyde v. c. 
markes worthe of plate with Hewghe Fenne. 1530 TinDALe 
Pract. Prelates xiii, The old Pope had none auctoryte to 
make anye soch cheuisaunce with St. Peters enheritaunce : 
he coude but haue the vse of it his lyfelonge. 


b. Resource or shift to get money, way of ‘rais- 
ing the necdful’. (Always in a bad sense.) 
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ax400 Cov. Myst. xxv. 243 A beggerys dowtere.. To 
cownterfete a jentylwoman..And yf mony lakke, this is the 
new chevesauns With here prevy plesawns to gett it of sum 
man. c1g1o Barctay Mirr. Good Mann.(1570) C iij, If he 
shame to begge..Then turneth he to fraude and crafty 
cheuesaunce, Of all men borowing on suertie, othe or seale. 
1545 dct 37 Hen. V///,c.9 Pream., Punyshment of Usurye 
..and of other corrupte bargaynes, shiftes and chevisances. 
1589 PuTTENHAM Aug. Poesze 1. xviii. (Arb.) 53 Pasturage 
was before tillage, or fishing or fowling, or any other preda- 
tory art or cheuisance. 

ec. Merchandise, gain (in a bad sense) ; esp. in 
To make chevisance of: to make merchandise, 
profit, or gain of. ; 

1535 CoverDALE Deut. xxi. 14 Then shalt thou let her go 
whither she wyll, and not to sell her, nor to make cheue- 
saunce of her. 1555 Fardle Facious u. vii. 161 The parentes 
brought to niedinesse, vse there to make cheuisaunce of 
their doughters bodies, c1s57o THuynne Pride & Lowd. 
cccxxix, And to commaund and haue the world at wyll 
Others for they mak of it chevisaunce. 1616 BuLtoxar, 
Chenisance, merchandise, bargaining. 1623-6 so CockERAM. 

8. Regarded as the action of the lender: The 
furnishing of funds, money-lending on security. 
Also, app. The lending of goods, etc., for profit ; 
and sometimes, merely, Dealing for profit. 

(Apparently commonly applied in r5-16th c. to some device 
by which the statutes against usury were evaded.) 

1377 Lanct. P. Pd. B. v.249 Eschaunges and cheuesaunces 
With suche chaffare I dele. 138. Wycuir Sed. Wks. [1]. 88 
Marchauntis by usure under colour of treube pat bei clepyn 
chevysaunce. c¢ 1386 CHaucer Prod. 283 So estately was he 
of governaunce, With his bargayns, and with his chevy- 
saunce. 1393 Lanci. ?. Pd. C. vi. 252 pat chaffared with my 
chyuesaunce, cheuede selde after. c1460 Fortescue Ads. & 
Lim. Mon. (1714) 33 Usury and Chevesaunce, incresith the 
Povertie of hym that borowyth. 1487 Act 3 Heu. V//, c.6 
§ 3 Ordyned. .that all unlefull Chevysaunces and Usurye be 
dampned, and none to be used, upon payne of forfeyture of 
the Value of the Money or Goodez so chevysched or lent. 
1570 Act 13 Eliz. c.5 Couenous and fraudulent Feoffements 
. Conueyances, Bonds. .tothe overthrow of all true and plain 
dealing, bargaining and chevisance between man and man. 
Ibid. c.7 (Who is a Bankrupt) Any .. Person .. using the 
Trade of Merchandize by way of Bargaining, Exchange, 
Rechange, Bartry, Chevisance or otherwise. 1588 J. 
Harvey Disc. in Thynne’s Auinadv. (1865) 146 Pitie, 
that any such knack of knauerie, or covenous chevisance. . 
should .. overthrow .. any well governed.. state. 1602 
FuLBEcKE 27d Pt, Paradl. 48 It is held to be simonie, and 
corrupt cheuisance, if any valuable consideration be giuen 
in such regard Aacto, vel facto. (1641 Termes de la Ley 56. 
1767 BLacksToneE Cow. 1. xxxi.] 

“| Misused by Spenser and others after him, who 
have erroneously confounded the word with che- 
vance, chivalry, chevauchee, etc.: Enterprise, per- 
formance; chivalrous enterprise or achievement ; 
expedition on horseback ; chivalry ; prowess, etc. 

(Spenser app. misunderstood some passage in Gower or 
other old writer ; modern archaists have in turn misunder- 
stood Spenser.) 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. May 92 They maken many 
a wrong cbeuisaunce [g/oss., Cheuisaunce, sometime of 
Chaucer vsed for gaine: sometime of other for spoyle, or 
bootie, or enterprise, and sometime for chiefdome]. 1590 
— F.Q.1. xi. 24 Shameful thing Yt were t’ abandon noble 
chevisaunce For shewe of perill, without venturing. 1600 
Fairrax Tasso iv. \xxxi, Be it not pardie declar’d in France 
.. Tbat we forsooke so faire a cheuisance, For doubt or 
feare that might from fight arise. x6x2 Pasguil’s Night 
Cap (1877) 109 None of more valour, might or cheuisance. 
1624 Quartes Div. Poems Sion's Sonn. (1717) 377 En- 
creas'd in power, and high Chevisance Of Arms. 1849 
Lytton K. Arthur vin. xi, Frank were those times of 
trustful chevisaunce [zofe, chevisaunce, Spenser], And 
hearts when guileless open to a glance. /ézd. x11, cxcv, 
Stand forth..bold child of Christian Chevisaunce. 1882 
SuortHouse ¥. /aglesant xxxii, When the northern gods.. 
rode on their chevisance, they went down into the deep 
valleys singing magic songs. 

he'visance 2. Ods. [prob. the same word as 
prec.] An old name of some flower, not identified : 


Dr. Prior has suggested the Wall-flower. 

(The conjecture that this is ‘evidently a misprint for 
cherisance’, is baseless : there is no such word.) | 

1579 SreENSER Sheph. Cad. Apr. 143 The pretie Pawnce 
And the Chevisaunce Shall match with the fayre flowre 
Delice. c¢x620 T. Ropinson J/. Afagd. 317 The woody 
Primrose and the pretty Paunce; The Pinke, y* Daffodill 
and Cheuisance. 

+ Che‘visancer. Ods. rare—'. [f. CHEVISANCE 
56.1 8+-ER.] A money-lender. 

1598 Stow Sxrv. (ed. Strype 1754) II. v. xxii. 421/1 Also, 
if any Usurers or false Chevesancers be dwelling within this 
ward. 1657 Howe, Londinop. 392 If any. false Cheve- 
sauncers, or extortioning, Usururs dwell within their Ward. 

+Che'visancing. 005. xare—'.  [f. as prec. 
+-1NG1!.}] Money-lending ; dealing for profit. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 99 If such a one now, through 
good husbandrye, cheuisauncing, lease monging, or perhaps 
miserable nigardnes shall rise up to a reunew. 

+ Che-vise, v. Ods. Forms: 4 chevesschen, 
chevese, 4~4 chevis(e, 5 -yche, -yss, -esshen, 
-isshe, -ice, cheveys. [ME. chevz's-, chevish-, a. 
F. cheviss- extended stem of chevir, chevissant, to 
bring to a head or end, finish, achieve, make an 
end of, carry out, succeed with, cxecute, manage, 
furnish, etc., f. chef (chev-) head.] 

1. trans. To achieve, perform, accomplish. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 8329 \Cott.) Pat he ne it thoght to cheuis 
sua, Als be angel brogh[t] him bodeword aa. 

2. zztr. To get on, speed, succeed. 


| 


| 
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1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 427 Gif that thai mycht cheviss 
[chewyss] swa .. Tbat thai mycht vyn the vode agayn, His 
men, thai thoucht, thai suld nocht dreid. 14.. Legeuda 
Aurea 64b(in Promp. Parv.), And the nexte nyght after he 
departed in thabyte of a brother of Sympringham, and so 
cheuyssed yt he wente ouer see. 

3. intr. (refl.) To come to an end or issue, come 
to terms wth, get on wth 

1406 OccLeve Misrzde 101, I nat can with reason me che- 
vice. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A.iu. xi.191 They sawe that 
they conde not cheuyshe with them by loue. x49x Caxton 
Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) 1. xiv. (1495) 321 b, They bounde 
hym bothe handes and feet; for otberwyse coude they not 
cheuysshe with hym, i 

4. refl. To furnish, provide for, help, take care 
of (oveself), provide for one’s sustenance. 

@1300 Cursor MM. 6409 (Cott.) ‘Cheues pe,’ he said, ‘wit 
man an freck And ga fight a-pon amalec. 1362 LANGL. ?. 
Pl. A. x. 72 Souereyn [of] him-self his soule for to 3eme, 
And Cheuesschen him from charge. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER Comp. 
Mars xiv, Alas! your honour and your emperise, Neigh ded 
for drede, ne can her not chevise. 1402 Occteve Lett. of 
Cupid in Arb. Garner IV. 65 O Woman! how shalt thou 
thyself chevice; Sith men of thee so mochil harm witness? 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour |xxxiii. 106 Rebecca loued best 
her sone Jacob. .because he coude best cheuisshe hym selff, 
and was of good puruiaunce. a1s00 Ratis Raving 3874 
Had scho done weill Scho had ben maryt richly: Now lat 
her chewys her, fore thi. 

b. To occupy oneself ( fox any one). 

c1400 Rom. Rose 6427 He shal cheveys hym for me, For I 
trowe he can hampre thee. 

5. trans. To provide, procure, obtain, earn. 

1340-70 Adisaunder 966 Dof pow haue cheuesed pee a 
chylde. cxq40 Promp, Parv. 74 Chevystyn or purveyn 
[v.7. chevyschen, cheuesshen], provideo. 1475 CAXTON 
Fason 66 If I sawe..alle that I coude fine and cheuisshe 
perisshe in the..depnes of the see. 

trans. To provide (funds), raise (money), 
borrow. 

1455 Marc. Paston Lett. 260 I. 354 Wochesafe to che- 
vesshe for her. .xxti marke forto bepayed to Mastre Ponyngs. 
1469 Sir J. Paston 252d. 621 II. 374, 1 beseche you to sende 
me comfort with what money ye coude fynde the menys to 
get or chevysche uppon suerte sufficient. 1487 Act 3 Heu. 
V1II,c.6 § 3 Forfeyture of the Value of the Money or Goodez 
so chevysched or lent. 

b. zretr. 

1494 Fasyan vil. ccxxv. 253 Well I knowe he must cheuich 

for money to perfourme y* lourney. 


|| Chevrette (favret). [F. chevrette (= Pr. 
cabreta, It. capretta, dim. of chévre, L. capra she- 
goat.} 

+1. A machine for raising guns or mortars into 


their carriages. Obs. 

1731-6 in Baitey. 1772 Simes Med. Guide. 

2. A thin kind of goat-skin leather used for 
gloves. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 37 Kid and chevrette leather 
..1S prepared in the dressing yards at Grenoble, Fontaine, 
and Ottignies, near Brussels. The supplies of .. chevrette, 
or young goat skins, for stouter gloves, from Saxony, Ba- 
varia, and Bobemia. 1888 7he Lady 25 Oct. 378 Tan, 
chevrette, and silk gloves. 

Chevron (fevron), sd.1 Forms: 5 cheff- 
rounce, 6 chevorn, cheveroune, 7 cheverne, 
cheavern, 5— cheveron, 6- chevron. fa. F. 
chevron rafter, chevron, circumflex accent (in Picard 
caveron, Pr. cabrion, Sp. cabrio, rafter, chevron) :— 
L, type *capridn-em f. caper goat: Sp. has also 
cabriol in same sense :—L. capreol-us, dim. of caper 
goat, of which the pl. cafreo/d was applied to two 
pieces of wood inclined like rafters.] 

1. A beam, or rafter; esp. in f/. the rafters or 
couples of the roof, which meet at an angle at the 
ridge, 

(There is but little evidence of the actual use of this in Eng.) 

[ce x300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 29 Quatuor cheve- 
runs et omnia pertinentia in parietibus. x Literz 
Cantuar, (Rolls) I. 368, Xij. cheverones et ij postes de 
quercu.] 1580 Hottysanp 7reas. fr. Tong, Vn Chevron, 
a Chevron, a rafter in the house that beareth vp the roofe. 
1611 Cotcr., Chevron, a kid; a Chevron (of timber in build- 
ing); arafter or sparre. 1617 MinsHeEu, Cheverons. 1692 
Cotes, Chevrons, the strong rafters meeting at the house 
top. 3185: Turner Dom. Archit. 1. i. 17 Its timber gable, 
and seven couples, or cheverons, of the roof. 

b. (See quot.) 

1762 in Picton L’fool Munic. Rec.(1886) 1.240 Fish yards, 
cheverons, or other obstructions to navigation in the river. 

2. Her. A charge or device on the escuteheon, 
consisting of a bar bent like two meeting rafters, 
thus, A. Chevron couped: onewhich does not touch 
the sides of the escutcheon ; chevron in chief: one 
which rises to the top of the field ; chevron rompee: 
one with the upper part displaced, as if broken off. 

1395 in EZ. E. Ii 77ls (1882) 4 A keuerlet of red sendel ypou- 
thered with Cheuerons. 1486 54. St. Albans, Her. Bvb, The 
secunde pynyon is called cheffrounce, that is, a couple of 
sparis. 1610 Guittim /feralddry 1. v. (1660) 123 This 
Cheuron in Blazon is called Rompee, or rather Rompu. 
3675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1041/4 Stolen out of the Buttery and 
Butlers Chamber at New-Colledge in Oxford .. one large 
Silver Pot,.and about eleven small ones, all markt with the 
Colledge Arms, viz. two Cheaverns between three Roses. 
1872 Ruskin Lagée’s N. § 235 The Chevron, a band bent 
at an angle (properly a right angle).. represents the gable 
or roof of a house. , : 

3. The same shape used in decorative art, ete. 

1608 B. Jonson Masgue of Blacky. (R.) The top thereof 


anterior portion of the tail. 
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was stuck with a chev’ron of lights. 1835 Mupie Brit. Birds 
(1841) I. 208 The wings and tail are black .. the latter 
with a chevron of white. 1865 Luspock Pek. Times vi, 169 
Incised patterns in which the chevron or herring-bone con- 
stantly reappears. 1879 Sir G. Scort Lect. Archit. 11 816 
‘These chamfers..enriched with chevrons of slight depth. 

4, esp. A distinguishing mark or badge on the 
sleeve of non-commissioned officers, policemen, etc. 

1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Diss. X. 363, I am ignorant to 
what purpose. .5000 serjeants’ chevrons..are to be applied. 
1844 Revul.&§ Ord. A rnuiy 149 The Non-commissioned Officers 
..are to wear Chevrons on each Arm. 1868 Times 3 Mar., 
Constables O’Brien and Mackay, who assisted in the arrest, 
received chevrons. 1884 Sir F, S. Roperts in 19th Cent. 
June 1072 No reason why the chevron should not still be 
given..to mark certain periods of average good conduct. 

5. altrib, and Comb. as chevron-cloth, -form, 
-pattern, -shaped adj.; chevron-bone, the V- 
shaped bone branching from the vertebral column 
of some animals; chevron-moulding, an orna- 
mental moulding of a zigzag pattern ; chevron- 
work=prec. Also chevron-wise (-ways) adv., 
in the manner of a chevron. 

1836 ‘Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 569/1 The “chevron bones of the 
1884 Cussell'’s Faw. May. 
Mar. 246/1 “Chevron cloth owes its name to the herring- 
bone weaving. 1816 J. SmttH Pauorama Sc. & Art 1. 
138 The zigzag or *chevron moulding, which is generally 
used in great profusion. 1616 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, 
The Plow-man .. Throwes up the fruitful earth in ridged 
hils, Betweene whose “chevron forme he leaves a balke. 
1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 87 “Chevron - shaped 
coloured bands. 16x10 Guittim Heraldry ni. vi. (1611) 58 
Two lines erected *Cheuronwaies. 1864 Bouteitt Heraldry 
Hist. & Pop, xvii. § 2. 274 A line set chevron. wise. 

+ Che'vron, sé.2 Ots. Also cheveron. [app. 
an error for CHEVEREL (but Cotgr. has ‘chevron 
kid’): cheveron in Old French was a stuff con- 
taining goat’s hair. Sir W. Scott, in his use of the 
word, probably merely followed quot. 1754.] ‘A 
glove’ (Jamieson); app. meant for: Kid-glove. 

1754 Sir J. Scorr Stageer. State of Sc. Statesius. 50 (Jam.) 
Sir Gideon by chance letting his chevron fall to the ground, 
the king, altho’ being both stiff and old, stooped down and 
gave him his glove. 18:8 Scott //rt. Mid. viii, A black 
pairo’cheverons! 1826 — JVoodst. HII. 200. 1828 — F. Ad, 
Perth v,1..am sorry for that poor lover who will never wear 
right-handed chevron again. 

+ Chevron, v. Uss. rare. [f. CHEVRON sd.1, or 
ad. F. chevronner, to adorn or charge with chev- 
rons.] ¢rans. To fit with chevrons or things 
arranged chevronwise ; to make with a chevron 


pattern. 

1543 TRANERON Vivo's Chirurg, 11.1, Vi.g2 You must sewe 
of cloutes incoled or cheverned and laye them upon the 
wounde. 1606 B. Jonson Hyuengzi (R.) Whose nether 
paris, with their bases, were of watchet cloth of silver, 
chev'ron’d all over with lace. 1851-3 Turner Dow. Archit. 
11. v.227, (transl. Lib. Roll. 35 Hen. 111) And cover the cham- 
ber..with shingle and chevron it orig. Aeveronari facias). 


Chevronel (fevrénel). Her. Also 6-8 chever- 
nel(1, 7-onel, 8chevronell(e. [f. CHEVRON 56.1 + 
-EL * dim.] A bent bar on the escutchcon half the 


breadth of the chevron. 

1572 BossEwELt A rmorie 12 A Cheuernel containeth halfe 
the Cheuron, 1610 Guittim Heraldry uu. vi. 1627 Dray- 
TON Agincourt 14 The men of Glostershire, In Gold three 
Bloudy Cheuernells doe bring. 1864 Boutett Heraldry 
Hist. & Pop. xv. 191 A differenced shield of the De Clares 
which charges each chevronel with three Weurs de lys. 

Che‘vronelly, w. Her. [sce -¥3.] Charged 
with or bearing chevronels. 

1884 V. § Q. 9 Aug. 112/1, I have looked .. for any coat 
with two chevronels, and have only found instances of chev- 
ronelly of four and six. 

Chevrony (fevroni), a. [ad. F. chevronné, 
pa. pple. of chevronner f. chevron.] 

1. Her. Charged with chevrons. 

1724 Dict. in Guilliu's Heraldry, Cheverony (in French, 
Chevronneé), signifies a Shield laid out into several equal 
Partitions, Chevron-wise. 

2. gen. Formed of chevrons, zigzag. 

1887 Proc. Soc. Antig. 24 Feb., A simple incised border 
with a chevrony pattern, 

Chevrotain, -in (fe'vrotein, -tin). [a. F. chev- 
rolin (-ain), dim. of OF. chevrot, itself orig. a dim. 
of chdvre she-goat.] The smaller species of Musk 
Deer, found in S.E. Asia and the adjaccnt islands. 

1774 _Gotpsm, Nat, /Zist, 1, 11. iii. 311 The chevrotin, or 
little Guinea deer. . the least of all cloven-footed quadrupeds. 
1847 CarPENTER Zool. § 277 ‘The true Musk-Deer inhabit... 
central Asia .. The other Musk-Deer to which the general 
name of Chevrotains is given, are inhabitants of Cain. 
Java, Sumatra, and Southern India. 1880 A, R. WALLACE 
‘sl. Life 27 The Tragulida: are small deer-like animals, 
known as chevrotains or mouse-deer. 1883 Mrs. Bisnor 
Sk. in Malay Penin. in Leisure H. 85/1 Tbe palandok or 
chevrotin, the hog deer. .and the sambre, may not be far off. 

Chevy, chivy (tfe-vi. tfi-vi), sd. Also chivvy. 
[This and the cognate verb are modern; and prob- 
ably arise out of Chevy chase: see below.] 

1. As a hunting cry. 

¢2785 O'Keere Hunting Song, ‘Old Towler’, With a hey, 
ho, cbivy Hark forward, hark forward, tantivy. 18.. Sire 
in Knight S. § Friends 12 Then, with the music of the 
baying pack, All the old chivalries came floating back, And 
mingled with the chevy and the chime. 1865 DicKENs 
Mut. Fr. m. x, When you are ready, I am.. with a Hey 
Ho Chivey, and likewise with a Hark Forward, Tantivy. 
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2. A chase, pursuit, hunt. 

a 1824 Caren. Lorrt Self formation (1837) 1. 174 Run- 
ning into a hare after a chevy of a full hour. 1842 S. Lovie 
Handy Andy v. 48 Vhe man..made a chevy down the 
south side of Leicester Square, etc. 1860 J, C. ATKINSON 
Playhours 1 Come out man and warm your hlood with a 
chivy. 1862 H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden 11.257 A stag 
hunt in full chevy. 1872 Dasly News 3 Sept., With noisy 
chevies after the hares. 

3. ‘The game of prisoners’ base. 

1883 F. Anstey Vice Versa v, Vhis particular sport ‘chevy’, 
commonly known as ‘prisoners’ base’, being of a somewhat 
monotonous nature, and calling for no special skill on the 
part of the performers. 

b. The sct of players who are chased in this game. 

1859 J. Payn Foster Brothers viii. 129 We were great at 
football ; we were a most distinguished ‘chevy’. 

4. Chevy Chase: the scene of a famous Border 
skirmish, celebrated in a well-known ballad; hence, 
trausferred, as in quots. 

(Quot. 1665 refers possibly to a song of the name.) 

1665 Locke Letter in Fox Bourne Life (1876) I. iii. 113 
He that could not .. make better music with a chevy-chase 
over a put of smooth ale, deserved well to pay the reckoning 
and go away athirst. 1876 A/id-Yorksh. Gloss. ED. S.) 
Chevy-chase, a running pursuit. 1880 West Corn. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) Chevy-chace, a great bustle or noise. ‘What's all 
the Chevy-chace about ?’ 

Chevy, chivy (tfe'vi, tfivi), v. Also chevey, 
chivey, chivvy. [See the sb.] 

1. ¢rans, Yo chase. 

1830 Forsy Voc. £. Auglia, Chivy, to chace, to run and 
career gaily, like boys in their sports. 1840 Gen. P. ‘I'omp- 
son E-rerc. (1842) V. 50 he other side are to blame, if 
they do not, as we should say in the dragoons‘ Chevy’ them 
back again. 1873 G. C. Davies Monut, & Mere xi, 85 We 
.. had been chevied by a diminutive black bull of exceed- 
ingly fierce aspect. 1883 Daély News 26 Feb. 2 Localities 
whence omnibuses and railways have chivied romance. 

2. intr. To race, scamper. 

1830 Forpv [see 1]. 1863 J.C. Jearrreson Live tt Down 
II. 243( Hoppe ,1 just caught sight of young Squire Turrett 
chiveying along as if the old ‘un was behind him. 1865 
Daily Tet. 4 Mar., They [the hares] had ..‘chevied’ over 
the moonlit open so securely, that they had almost for- 
gotten to sleep with one eye open. 

Hence Chevied. chivied /2/. a.. -ing vd/. sd. 

1880 Blackmore £rema (Hoppe) The very least child of 
all, too young as yet for chivying. 1886 N. Tirarp in 19¢h 
Cent , The poor chivied outcast. 


Chew (tfiz),v. Forms: 1 céowan, 3 cheowen, 
cheouwen, chewwenn (Orm.), 3-5 chewen, 3 6 
chewe, (4 chyewe, 5 schewe), 5— chew. See 
also variants Cuaw, CHow. [OE. céowan, pa. t. 
céaw, ciutwon, pa. pple. cower, corresp. to OHG. 
chiuwan, Riuwan, pa. t. hou, kiiwun, gikiwan, 
kinwan:—OTeut. *kewwan. The original strong 
pa.t.and pa. pple. appear not to have come down 
into ME.; an analogical pple. chewen occurs how- 
ever in 16th c.] 

1. trans. Yo crush, bruise, and grind to pulp, 
by the continued action of the molar teeth, with 


help of the tongue, cheeks, and saliva. 

c1000 ELFric Hom. I. 510:Bosw ) He het hine ceowan 
mid topum his fingras, /é¢d. 1. 404 Hi cuwon heora girdlas, 
and gers xton. ax1225 Aucr. R. 80 Hwose cheouwed 
spices. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Willer’s 7. 504 But first he cheweth 
greyn and lycoris, To smellen sweete, 1601 CoRNWALLYES 
£ss. (1632) xxiv, Barre some fellow from chewing a sticke. 
1710 J. Crarke Kokault's Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 175 It excites 
but a very small Sensation in those who chew the Wood. 
1838 T. THomson Chen:. Org. Bodies 803 No astringency is 
perceived when a piece of it is chewed. 1839 E. D. CLarke 
Trav. 102/1 Yo lead a very idle life .. chewing tobacco or 
opium. 1865 LivincstTonE Zaméesé xix. 398 They frequently 
chew the branches for the bark and the sap alone. 

b. In early times often equivalent to grav. 
axoo0 Soul’s Address 72 (Gr.) Pec sculun moldwyrmas 
ceowan. ¢31z00 7riu. Coll. //om. 183 lucle wurmes mote 
pe chewe. , 

2. esp. To perform this operation upon (food), 
in preparation for swallowing it; to masticate. 
Sometimes, To cat with chewing, devour. 

1377 Lanet. P. Pd. B. xvi. 199 Let hem chewe as pei 
and chide we not, susteres, For hit is a botless bale be 
byte pat pei eten. 1450-1530 A/yr>. our Ladye 40 Bodely 
meate is not ryght profytable, but yf yt be wel chewyd. 
1600 SHaks. A. F. ZL. ww. iii. 102 Chewing the food of 
sweet and bitter fancie. 165: Hospes Lewiath, m. xxxii. 
195 Pills. .chewed, are for the most part cast up again with- 
out effect. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. ist.) 1776) III. 349 These 
{teeth] also seem better adapted for tearing and chewing, 
than those of the cat kind. 1879 Froupe Czsar xv. 247, | 
am chewing what I have to swallow. 

b. To masticate for another. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vi.ix.(1495) 195 The moder 
chewyth meete in her mouth and makyth it redy to the 
tothlees chylde that he may the easylyar swolowe the meete. 
1552 [see CHEWED]. 1713 STEELE Enpdishin, No, 15. 101 
Chew or cut it small, that the Lion may swallow it safely. 

3. fig. and transf, in many applications: 

a. by simile. 

1393 Lanct P. Pe. C. 11. 140 Holy churche, and charite 
je chewep and deuourep. /éid. vi. 154 (MS. F), I spak no 
speche it swal so my breste bat I chewed it as a cowe pat 
code chewith ofte. 1597 Bacon Ess. Studies (Arb.) 8 Some 
bookes are to bee tasted, others to bee swallowed, and some 
few to bee chewed and disgested. 1696 Evetyn in Pepys 
Corr. 3 Dec., 1 bave of late been cbewing over some old 
stories. 

b. in reference to spiritual food: To meditate on. 


CHEW. 


¢1z00 Ormin 1241 Forr pe to 3ifenn bisne patt te birrp 
uninthe bennkenn a33 & chewwenn i pin heorrte Iu bu inihlit 
cwemenn pin Dnhhtin. cxrgr0 Love Bonazvent. Mirr. 
(Sherard MS.) Gostly chewynge in but inanere the gospell 
of crist. 1526 Piler. Verh. de W. 1531) 174 The com. 
maundementes of god, of the whiche we must fede dayly, 
and chewe them in our hertes, by ofte meditacyou. 

c. in referenee to counsels, opinions, statements, 
¢tc.: ‘To consider or examine deliberately (as a pro- 
cess preliminary to swallowing and digesting them), 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serums. Tim, 367/1 Wt is good .. to 
haue thinges well chewed, that we may the betier digest 
them. 1626 Sir C.Corswa tus Misc. Prince Henry in Harl. 
Misc. (1641) IIT. 522 Counsels are to be chewed not swal- 
lowed. 1663 J. Srencer /’rodigies (1665) 397. 1678 Crv- 
worTH /atedd, Syst. 560 Nor scrupulously cliew or examine 
any thing. 

d. in reference to plans, etc.: ‘lo ineditate, 
devise or plan delibcrately. 

1599 Suaxs. //en. V, wt. ii. 56 Capitall crimes, chew'd, 
swallow'd, and digested. 1682 Dkypen Dake of Guise 1. ili, 
If while alive, I cease to chew their ruin, 1718 Pror To 
Mr. Harley 285 He chews Revenge. 

€. in reference to words: Vo take or retain in 
the mouth ; to keep saying or mumbling over. 

1603 Snaks. Afeas. for M.u. iv. 5 Heaven in my mouth, 
As if I did but onely chew his name. 1833 Marrvat 7’. 
Siuiple xxxix, Her mother was startled when she put the 
question to her, and chewed it, and cursed her when she 
insisted upon the truth. 

+f. 70 chew ¢o (a person): (cf. 2b); to reduce 
(anything) to a condition ready for another's use, 
to prepare (words, etc.) for another to utter. Ods. 

1594 Carew tr. //varte's E.cam, Wits xi. (1616) 156 Law- 
jars: .if the cases which the law thrusteth into their mouth 

ee not squared and chewed to their hands, they are to 
seeke what to doe. 1641 Mitton Animady. ii. Wks. (1847) 
60/t A minister that can not be trusted to pray in his own 
words without being chewed to. .should as Fitete be trusted 
to preach. 

1o chew the cud: of certain quadrupeds, to 
bring back into the mouth and miasticate the food 
which has becn coarsely bruised and swallowed 
into a first stomach ; to ruminate. 

In OE. the simple céozvan is so used; the Ayenb. has ¢//- 
chyewe. 

¢ x000 /E1.Fric Lev. xi. 3 Dt hig eton pa nytenu pe hira 
clawe todalede beop and ceowab. Ne ete se pa ping pe 
ceowap, and clawe ne todalap. c1z00 Ormin 1236 Oxe 
chewwepp..Hisscude. a1300 Cursor AJ, 1958 O beist has 
clouen fote in tua An chewand cude, jee ete o baa. 1340 
Ayend. 86 Efterward me ssel pesne mete eft chyewe ase pe 
oxe pet gers pet he hep vorzuelje, 1382 Wryctir Lez. ai. 3 
Alle that han the clee dyuydid, and chewith kude. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos.1. 16 Like somany Ginny-Pigs, munch- 
ing and chewing the cud. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
(1859) 295 The cattle .. stood listlessly chewing their cuds. 

b. fig. To ‘ ruminate ’. 

1382 WycuiF Hose vii. 14 Thei chewiden cud vpon whete, 
and wyne, and departidenfro me. 1547 //owelics 1. Exhort. 
Holy Script. 1. (1859) 15 Let vs ruminate, and (as it were) 
chewe the cudde that wee maye haue the swecte iewse 
..& consolation of them. 1749 Fie.pinc Yom Jones xvi. ili, 
Having left her a little while to chew the cud, if I may use 
that expression, on these first tidings. 1768 SMotLeTT 
Huurph. Cl, \et. 15 July, To chew the cud of reflection. 
18z9 SouTHEY QO. Newman vii, And inal] outward patience 
chew the while The cud of bitter thoughts, 1876 Maxwect 
in Life xiv. 31880 Miss BrouGuton Sec. Thoughts 1. 1. xii. 
196 She is dismally chewing the cud of sour retlection, 

+5. To worry with reproaches, ctc.; ‘to jaw’ 
(Cockayne). Obs. rare. 

c1230 Hali Meid. 3x Chit te & cheowed be & schent te 
schonieliche, ’ 

6. intr. To perform the action described in 1, 2; 
to exercise the jaws and teeth (07, «fon anything) ; 
to bite, champ. 

1393 Lancr. 2. P27. C. xvi. 46 Ac of bese metes pis maister 
myghte not wel chewe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ci. 
287 The same chewen upon maketh one to avoyde much 
flegme. 1596 SHaxs. 1 //en. /V, 11. ii. 26 The veriest 
Varlet that euer chewed witha Tooth. 1608 Vorksh, Trag. 
1. ii, 199 That mortgage sits like a snaffle upon mine inher- 
ance and makes me chew upon iron. 1856 Kane 4 rcf. 
F.xpl. 11. xxix. 288 The cartilaginous parts of the fore- 
flippers were passed round to be chewed upon. ; 

7 Jig. To exercise the mind, meditate, ruminate 


upon, on, occas, al. 

1580 LyLy Eufhues (Arb.) 351, I haue more desire to chew 
vpon melancholy, then to dispute ypon Magicke. 160 
Suaks. Jud. C. 1. ii 171. 1649 Serves Laws Aug u. viii. 
(1739) 49, I shall only leave the Keader to chew upon the 
point. 1732 Porr Ap. Cobham 244 Old Politicians chew on 
Wisdom past And blunder on in Bus'ness to the last. 1823 
Lamp Elia Ser, 1. vi. (1865) 271 To chew upon his new. 
blown dignities. 1883 Makk Twain J/ississipfé lili, When 
you come to... chew at it and think it over. 2 

8. 70 chew up: to demolish. Cf. CHAW 7. 3. 

1837-40 Hatipurton Clockin.' 1862) 391, 1 felt as if I could 
chew him right up. 

Chew (t{i7, sé. [f. prec. vb. The rth c. 
icheu may go back to an OE. *seceovw.] 

1. The action of the verb Curw. 

cx1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 35 Ofte mid wurmene icheu. 
/érd. 123 Hwile wurmene chew and fele odre be ich telle ne 
mai. 1878 L. P. Meremitu J eeth 217 After every smoke or 
chew, brush the teeth thoroughly. 

+2. ?‘Jawing’, reproach. Obs. 

c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 13 Chest and chew and twifold 
speche and ilch fliting of worde. ; 

8. That which is chewed or for chewing ; sfec. 
a quid \of tobacco . 


CHEWED. 


1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6387/2 Commonly has a Chew of 
Tobacco in his under Lip. 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand, 
xxxli, One of the sailors .. put a large chew of tobacco in 
his mouth. 1887 M. Roserts West. Avernus xx, The 
floors..covered with saliva, old chews, and tobacco ash. 

Chewa-llop, adv. vulgar. U.S. [Cf. WaALop.] 

1237-40 Hatipurton Clockw7. (1862) 368, I was on the edge 
of.a wharf, and only one step more was over head and ears 
chewallop in the water. 

Chewalrie, -ry, ctc. obs. ff. of CHIVALRY. 

Cheweed (itfizd), p77. a. [f. CuEw v.+-ED1.] 
Bruised and redueed between the teeth, masticated. 

1552 Hutoet, Chewed meate..is the meate whiche a 
nource cheweth. 1611 Cotar., A7asché, chowed meat, such 
as Nurses giue vnto their children. 1745 Swirt Direct. to 
Servants, Footman, A bit of dirty chewed paper. 

Chewen, ///. a. Obs. =prec.: see CHEW vz. 6. 

Chewer (tfi7a1). [f. CHew v.+-ER}.] One 
that chews; sec. that habitually chews tobacco. 

1612 R. Suerpon Serm. S. Al/artins 6 The religious 
chewer of such a cudde. 1832 Cartyte “ss. (1872) IV. 90 
A hairy Savage and chewer of acorns. 1871 Nicnots /7re- 
side Sc. 45 Yo enlighten smokers and chewers upon this. 

+ Chew'et.! Oés. Also 5 chewette, chawette, 
6 chuette, 7 chuet(t, chewit. [Derivation un- 
certain; it can hardly be referred to CHEw z.] 

A dish made of various kinds of meat or fish, 
chopped fine, mixed with spices and fruits, and 
baked, fried, or boiled. Later also chezvet-fie. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 41 Chewetes on fysshe day. 
Chewetes on flesshe daye. c 1430 15¢h c. Cookery. Bhs. 48 
Chawettys. Take buttys of Vele, etc. 14.. Noble Bh. Cookry 
(1882)55 To mak chewettes of beef tak beef and cutt it smalle, 
etc. a 1529 SKELTON /mrage Hy pocr.11. 556 Servinge ther god, 
ther belly With chuettes and with gelly. 1594 Huszwifes 
Handm. Kitchin 39 Make two Chewets as you would make 
two Tarts. 1615 Marknam Zug. Housew. u. ii. (1668) 
81 A chewet Pye. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) 14 Chuetts, 
which are likewise minced meat. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
iu. ii, Chewit, or small Pie : minced or otherwise. 

+Chew'et.2 Ods. rare. [a. F. chouette ‘a 
chough, cadesse, daw, jackdaw ’ (Cotgr.).] 

A chough: applied to a chatterer, prater. 

1562 J. Hryvwoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 56 Chatting to 
chiding is not woorth a chuet. 1596 SHaxs. 1 //en. /V, v. 
i. 29 Peace, Chewet, peace. 

Chewing (tfizin), vb/.sb. [f. CHEW v, +-1NG1.] 

1, The action of the vb. to CHEW; mastication. 
Also fig. 

croo0 Suppl. At lfric’s Voc.in Wr.-Wiilcker179 Ruminatio, 
ciwung, xe/ edroc, #eZ aceocung. 1340 1ye76, 86 Vorzuel3e 
wypoute chewynge. 
metys or obyr bynngys, svasficacio. 1592 GREENE Ufst. 
Conrtier E iija, You can sup of a coole cup of Sacke with- 
out any chewing. 1649 Mitton Z£véon. xi. (1851) 428 If the 
kingdom shall tast nothing but after his chewing, what does 
he make of the kingdom, but a great haby. 1855 Bain Senses 
& /n#.1. ii. § 21 [In} chewing. .there is a comphicated concur- 
rence of movements of the jaw, the tongue, and the cheeks. 

+b. usedas = Tasting. Ods. rare—'. , 

@1300 Cursor Af, 17018 Hering, sight, smelling and fele, 
cheuing er wittes five. : , 

2. Theaction of champing and squeezing any sub- 
stance between the teeth, without reducing it to 
pulp, or intending to swallow it; esf. the habitual 
practice of so operating upon a quid of tobacco for 
the sake of the juice. 

1800 Aled. Fru. VIII. 131 The habit of chewing. 1842 
Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 78/1 The prevalence of those 
two odious practices of chewing and expectorating. 1879 
Sata in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., Chewing is rapidly going out 
of fashion, but the quid has still a few votaries left. 

3. attvzh, and in Comb., as chewing-ball (sce 
quot.) ; chewing-gum (U. S.), the lardened se- 
cretion of the spruee-tree, or other insoluble sub- 
stanee, chewed, after the manner of tobaceo, by 
boys and girls. 

1708-15 Kersey, Chewing-balls, little Balls made of 
several sorts of Druggs, to be chew’d by Horses, in order to 
recover their Appetite. 1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. 
187: Mark Twain St#etches (Hoppe) Your little brother's 
‘chawing gum’. 1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 219 They 
are the ‘chewing-gum of literature, offering neither savor 
nor nutriment, only subserving the mechanical process of 
mastication’. 1883 St, James's Gaz, 16 Nov., Petroleum [is 
used].. to make the substance known as ‘ chewing-gum’, 

Chewing, #//. 2. That chews; ruminating. 

1634 Mitton Comus 540 By then the chewing flocks Had 
ta’en their supper on the savoury herb. 

Chewink, var. of CHEEWINK. 

Chewre, obs. or dial. f. CHanreE 54.1, v. 

Chew-stick = CHAW-STICK. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Chew-stick, the branches 
and sticks of Geuania Domingensis, used in the West Indies 
for cleaning the teeth, and also powdered as a dentifrice. 

Chewyele, var. CuAVEL, obs. form of JowL. 

Chewys, -ance, etc.: see CHEVISK, -ANCE, ete. 

Cheyer, Cheyne, obs. ff. CHair, CHAIN. 

+ Chey'ney. 0s. Also 7 cheney, cheany, 
8cheny. [The same as cheney, variant of CHINA 
(rather its Persian form chizi\; see CHINA II. Cf. 
Littré, Chiné, étoffes chinées, f. chiner (with 
weavers) to give diffcrent colours to the threads of 
the warp, and arrange these so as to produce a pat- 
tern; It. ‘far i drappi alla Chinese’.] A sort of 
worsted or woollen stuff. 


c1440 Proup. Parv.74 Chewynge of | 


| 
| 
| 
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{1634 Sir T, Herpert 77az, 4x The Bannyans. .sell Calli- 
coes, Cheney Sattins, Cheney ware.} 1668 Cnitp Disc. 
Trade (1694) 161 Colchester Bayes .. Cheanyes, and some 
other sorts of Norwich Stuffs. ¢1680 PoLexren in Col/. 
Poems 205 In stead of our Stuff, Serges, Cheyneys, and 
other Goods. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3701/4 All sorts of 
Mercery Goods, viz. Bristol Stuffs, Toys..Shaloons.. Silk 
Shags, Chenies. . will be sold by Auction. 1757 Dyrr Fleece 
ut. 107 Every airy woof, cheyney and baize and serge.. 
and all the countless list Of woollen webs. 

In some passages it is associated with Ph7/z7p and 
Cheny (also Philip, Hob, and Cheny): a phrase 
found from 16th c. in the sense of ‘ Dick, Tom, 
and Harry’; see PHILIP: 

@ 1616 Braum. & Fier. HW7t at Sev. Weapous n.i,’ Twill 
pat a lady scarce in Philip and cheyney, With three small 

ugle laces, like a chambermaid. 1630 J. TayLor(Water P.) 
Praise of Heutpsecd Wks. 64 No cloth of siluer, gold or 
tissue here, Philip and Cheiny neuer would appeare Within 
our bounds. 1650 1/17/27 of Brooke (Somerset Ho.) My red 
bed of Phillipp & China. 

|| Chia, An early form of the word TEA. Cf. CHA. 

1601 R. Jounson Avngd. & Common, (1603) 216 Water 
mixt with a certaine precious powder which they [the 
Japanese] use, they account a daintie beverage: they call it 
Chia. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrims w. xvili. 437 ‘They offer him 
“Chia’ to drinke. /6id. v. xv. 524. 

Chian (kei-in), a. (sb.) Also7 Chyan. [f. L. 
Chi-us adj. (a. Gr. Xtos adj., f. Xios Chios) + -an.] 

Of or pertaining to the island of Chios (now Scio) 
in the Agean Sea, anciently famed for its wine. 
Chian earth (Chia terra): an earth obtained from 
Chios, formerly used as an astringent and a cos- 
metic. Absolutely, C//az,an inhabitant of Chios ; 
also short for Chiaz weve. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. IWhole Creature ix. 68 Let them 
have Chyan from Greece .. Vsquebath from Ireland. 1703 
Rowe Udyss. 1. i. 945 The Chian and the Lesbian Grape. 
18.. Mrs. Brownine Ife of Cyprus vii, Go—let others 
praise the Chian ! 

Chian, obs. f. CAYENNE. 

Chiarlatan, obs. f. CHARLATAN. 

Chiaroscw'rist. [f. prec.+-1st.] An artist 
in chiaroseuro; a painter distinguished for his 
chiaroscuro. Also attr7d, 

1784-98 J. Barry Lect. Art v. (1848) 182 Practice adopted 
by the great chiaroscurists. 1870 Ruskin Lect. Art vi. 
159 The chiaroscurists must leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisible in gloom. 1871 Athenznm Mar. 
No. 2262. 280 The object of the chiaroscurist school is 
to get sunshine and warmth without colour. 1887 /J/d. 15 
Jan. 102/1 Correggio was the only first-class colourist and 
chiaroscurist from whom Van Dyck learned nothing. 

|| Chiaroscuro (kya:rosk#ro). Also 7-9 
chiar-oscuro, 8-9 chiaro-oscuro. (Incorrectly 
7-9 chiaro-scuro, chiaro seuro.) [It.; f. chzaro 
(:—L. clarzs) clear, bright + oscuro (:—L. obsciirus) 
dark ; thence F. clazz-obscitr.] 

t+ 1. The style of pictorial art in which only the 
light and shade, and not the various colours, are 
represented ; black-and-white, or dark brown and 
white. ? Obs, 

1685 Actionsy Painting /llustr, Expl. Terms s.v., It is 
taken in two Senses .. Painting in Chiaro-Scuro is meant, 
when there are only two Colours employed. /d/d. 163, I 
have a Head of his in Chiaro Scuro. 1696 BRooKHousE 
Tentple Open. 2 The Witnesses before stood in naked and 
unfinish’d Lines, in Chiar-oscuro, as the Italians call it. 
1762-71 H. Wacrore Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 1. 119 
Two pictures in chiaro scuro. 1830 D'Israett Chas. V, 
III. vi. 81 The paintings of Vandyke for the edifice of 
Inigo Jones exist only in a sketch in chiaro-scuro. 


b. A sketch in black and white; also fg. 

1739 Cipper Aol. (1756) I. 4 To print off this Chiaro 
oscuro of my mind. 

2. The treatment or disposition of the light 
and shade, or brighter and darker masses, in a 
picture. 

1686 AcLionsy Painting ilustr. Exp). Terms, Chiaro- 
Scnro..Secondly..is taken for the disposing of the Lights 
and Shadows Skilfully; as when we say, A Painter under- 
stands well the Chiaro-Scuro. 1771 SmMottett Hanfh. Cl, 
let. 19 May, His management of the chraro oscuve, or 
light and shadow .. is altogether wonderful. 1807 J. Ori 
Lect. ou Art iii. (1848) 295 ‘ Chiaroscuro’ includes not only 
light and shadow as it affects each separate part, but the 
proper division and distribution of the whole surface of a 
picture into bright or dark masses, whether the darkness 
he produced by shadow, or by the proper colour of . . the 
objects represented. 1871 Atheneum 27 May 661 Their 
colour is superb, their chiaroscuro masterly and subtle. 


b. transf. The cffect of light and shade in 
nature, e.g. in a landscape. 


1878 H. S. Witson AZ. Ascents i. 1 Hills, dusky in the 
after-sunset chiaroscuro of a fine summer evening. 

3. fig. Uscd of poetic or literary treatment, criti- 
cism, mental complexion, etc., in variovs obvious 
senses, as mingled ‘clearness and obscurity’, 
‘ cheerfulness and gloom’, ‘ praise and blame,’ etc. 

1818 Haziirr Lug. Poets xi. (1870) 54 The portentous 
massiness of the forms, the splendid chiaro-oscuro, and 
shadowy horror. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. m1. (1858) 113 
Our Professor .. involves himself, now more than ever, in 
eye-bewildering chiaroscuro. 1842 Miss Mirrorn in L’Es- 
trange Life INI. ix. 164, I delight in the bright and the 
cheerful. . Now, these new people have no notion of chiaro- 
scuro. They are all oscuro. 1885 all Afall G. 4 June x 
Writers. .left to the chiaroscuro of the candid friend or the 
monochrome of undiscriminating reverence, 


CHIAUS. 


4. A method of producing wood-engravings. 

1758 Afonth. Rev. 348 An improved method .. of printing 
inchiaro oscuro. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Chiaro-oscuro, 
a system of printing by successive blocks of wood whick 
carry respectively the outlines, lighter and darker shades, 


etc. Practised in Germany and Italy in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 
5. attrth. a. lit. b. fig. Partly revealed and 


partly veiled. 

1834 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxiv. (1849) 227 
The shading of these chiar-oscuro pictures. 1851 CARLYLE 
Sterling 11. v, The singular chiaroscuro manner of pro- 
cedure .. which his anonymous..thunderings in the 7z7es 
necessitated in him. 1860 Gro. Exior A//tZ on Fl. 11. vii, 
Toward them he held only a chiaroscuro parentage. 1870 
Ruskin Lect. Art vi. 158 The Greek or chiaroscuro school. 

Chi‘asm. Anglieized f. CH1AsMA, CH1AsMUS. 

1870 Licutroot Fp. PAI1ipp. (1885) 89 The order of the 
clauses is reversed by the figure called chiasm. 

|| Chiasma ‘kaixzma). Anat. Also chiasm. 
[mod. L., a. Gr. yiaoya arrangement of two lines 
(sticks, etc.) crossed like the letter X (x@), decussa- 
tion; x0¢-ey to mark with or like a chi (X, x).] 
Intercrossing or deeussation. Optic chiasma: the 
crossing or deeussation of the fibres of the opticnerves 
at the base of the brain; the optic commissure. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat, 111. 769/1 The existence of a 
chiasma is not general throughout the animal series. 1872 
Mivart Evem. Anat. 387 This decussation of fibres is called 
the optic commissure or chiasma. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 
104 In Palwichthyes the two nerves are fused togetber, 
immediately after their origin, into a chiasma. 

Chiasmal] (kaise zmal), a. [t. CHiasMA or 
Cuiasmus or their Gr. originals+-aL.] Of the 
nature of chiasm or decussation. 

1879 Ruttey Std. Rocks xiv. 292 The chiasmal inter- 
positions which characterise this mineral. 


|| Chiasmus (kaie:zmis). Gram. [mod.L., a. 
Gr. xtaopes crossing, diagonal arrangement. esp. of 
clauses ofa sentence, f. yra¢-ev ; see prec.] A gram- 
matical figure by which the order of words in one 
of two parallel clauses is inverted in the other. 

1871 A. S. Witkins Ciceroagst. Cat. 138 note, F'requentia 
sustentatur, alitur otie. This isa good instance of the.. 
figure called chiasmus. .in which the order of words in the 
first clause is inverted in the second. 

Chiastic (koice'stik), a. [f. Gr. ytaor-ds ar- 
ranged diagonally, yasré crosswise (see prec.) 
+-1c.] Characterized by chiasmus. 


1868 tr. Deditzsch’s Comm. Hebrews 1, 225 They rightly 
regard the structure of vers. 1-10 as chiastic. 

Chiastolite (ksix'stélsit). Also -lith, -lithe. 
[named in 1800 from Gr. xtac7ds arranged crosswise 
(see CHIASMA) + -LITE.] 

A variety of Andalusite, a transverse section of 
which often exhibits the figure of a cross. 

[1804 R. Jameson AZzv. I. 547 Karsten, on account of the 
resemblance of its surface to the letter X, has denominated 
it Chiastolith.] 1811 Pinkerton Tetralogy 1. 106 A recent 
discovery, chiastolite or hollow spar. 1876 Pace Adv. 
Lext-bk. Geol. viii. 162 Chiastolite .. occurring in long 
slender prisms, which cross and lie over each other in the 
masses of slate like the Greek letter x. 

Comb., as chiastolite-slate (see quot. 1855). 

1849 Murcnison Silueia viii. (1867) 146 Fine, glossy, 
chiastolite slates. 1855 LyEett Elenz. Geol. xxxv. (ed. 5) 
Chiastolite-slate..includes numerous crystals of Chiastolite : 
in considerable thickness in Cumberland. 


Chia‘stre. Szg. [a. F. chiastre, f. Gr. type 
*ylaotTpoy crossing appliance, f. xtd¢eew to cross.] 
‘A double-headed roller for securing the compress 
over the wound when the temporal artery has been 
opened ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

|| Chiaus (tfaus, tfauf). Forms: 6-7 chaus, 7 
chiause, chiaouse, 7-5 chiaush, 8 chiauss, 7-9 
chiaus, chiaux, chiaoux; g CHousH. [An im- 
perfect adaptation of Turkish Urgl> chaush (in 


Pers. chawzsh) messenger, herald, lictor, sergeant. 

The proper 16-17th c. representation of this word would 
have been chansh (t{auf), but app. the nearest approaches 
made tothis were caus (whence Cuouse, q.v.) and chiaush ; 
the faults of hoth forms are combined in the prevailing 
form chiaus. The erroneous spelling with ¢/2- seems to be 
borrowed from Fr., where the better 16th c. c/aoux has been 
superseded by ch/aonx (occasionally also followed by English 
writers). The more accurate spelling in modern French is 
chaouch (see Littré) and in English Cuovusn.]} 

A Turkish messenger, sergeant, or lictor. 

1599 Hakiuyt Voy. I]. 168 Our Ambassadour sate downe 
..and the Chaus stood before him. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 
1. 1, (1616) 611 What doe you thinke of me, That I am a 
Chiause ?. .doe you thinke I ama ‘Turke? 1624 MassinGrr 
Renegado iu. iv, There’s your beglerbeg, or .. your chiaus. 
1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 18 This Chaus .. made no 
answer. 1653 Greaves Sevagtio 18 The Chiaush Bashaw 
..and many other Chiaushes.. which are imployed in 
Ambassies, or in ordinary messages. 1666 Oxford Gaz. 
No. 57/3 Several Chiauses..have been returned with con- 
tempt... with their Noses and Ears cut off. 1684 Scau- 
derbeg Rediv. vi. 134 A Turkish Chiaux present in the 
Polish Court. 1693 AZen. Cut. Teckeley u. 115 Tekeli 
receiv'd a Chiaous from the Grand Seignior. 1775 CHANDLER 
Trav, Asia MM, (1825) 1. 286 Headed hy a chiaush, or the 
messenger of the aga. 1788 Gippon Decl. & F. (1846) V. 
lili. 246 Chiauss, Dragoman, Domestic. 1813 Byron Graour 
570 The Chiaus spake, and as he said, A bullet whistled 
o'erhis head. 1839 James Louis X#V, IV, 221 They bribed 
the chiaoux. 


a 


= 


* Dorset] it is chipple. 


CHIBE. 


Chiaus, v.: scc CHOUSE. 

+Chibe. O¢s. Perhaps a variant of Cuive!; 
but possibly representing Olt. c7fe ‘onion’ and 
(?) ‘shalot, scallion’, the normal modern repr. of 
which would be chizpe. Cf. also Sc. crba, sybo, 
‘onion’, 

[a7oo Exr/ Gi. 286 Caepa, cipae. ¢725 Corpus Gl. 448 
Cepa ynnilxc, cipe. arrzoo Vocab, in Wr.-Wiitlcker 296 
Ascolonta cipe.) 1691 Nicuotson Gloss, Northanhymd. in 
Ray X. C, Words 140 A Chibe, Cefa, AS. Cipe. 

+Chibol (tfitbol). O¢s. exc. dial. Forms: 4 
chibolle, (chyball), 4-7 chibole, (5 chebolle, 
5-6 chybolle), 6 chiboll, (chibal, chibboll, che- 
bol(e, cheboule), 6-7 chibol, (7 chibbal), 7-5 
chibbol, (8 chiboul, 9 aia/. jibbole, chipple). 
Sce also Cinou.s, Synow. [a. *chrborle, a northern 
Fr. form=central I. czboule, in same sense, cog- 
nate with Sp. ceboHa, Vg. cebosa, It. cipolla onion :— 
L, ¢-, ewpul/a onion-bed, f. cépa, capa onion.] 

1. A species of Allium (A. fistulosum), known 
also as Stone Leck, Rock Onion, and Welsh Onion, 
in appearance interinediate between the onion and 
the leek, Now little cultivated in Britain. 

(This application of the name has been certain since the 
16th e.; in earlier times, as now in popular use, other 
species or forms of Allium may have been included.) 

1362 Lancu. 7. PU. A. vin. 281 Chibolles [z. ~. -is, chibols, 
chybolys] cheruelys, and ripe chiries monye. 1393 /dé1. C. 
1x, 311 Ac ich haue porett-plontes, perselye and scalones, 
Chiboles and chirnylles. @1g00 /ste? of Susan 105 Pe 
chyue and pe chollet, Pe chibolle pe cheue. @1440 Anc. 
Cookery in Honsch. Ord. (1790) 427 Take..grene Chebolles, 
and hew hom small. 1547 Boorpe rez. //ealth xv. 12b, 
They muste eat no salades, garlyke, ramsons, onyons, 
chybolles, or Scalyons. 1578 Lyte Dedoens 203 The roote 
lof Dog’s-tooth] is long and slender lyke toa Chebol. 1585 
Parsons Chr. /ixerc. 1. i. 168 God sent not the pleasaunt 


. Manna. .as long as theyr flower and chibals of Egypt lasted. 


1601 Hottanp Pliny xix. vi, As for the Chibbol, it hath in 
maner no distinct head at all, but only a long neck, & therfore 
it runs in maner all to a green blade; the order is to cut 
and sheare it often in manner of porret or leeks. 1616 
Surr.. & Marknu. Country Farin 158 Quarter out a bed 
tor Leekes and Cyves, and..two other for Onions and 
Chiboles. 1620 Venser J ta Recta vii. (1650) 139 Scallions and 
Chibols are much of the nature of Onions. 1725 Brapiry 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Appetite, Roasted Victuals season'd with 
Garlick, or Onions and Chibouls, Leeks. (1778 See Cinoute.] 

2. A young or spring onion with the green stalk 
attached (in which stage it is much like a chibol 
proper}. Chiefly dza/. 

1848 Barnes Poems Derset Dialect Gloss., Gibbole, a 
young onion. [/# @ letter the anthor says, Here [S. 
In the vale of Blackmore I certainly 
heard it as a boy in the form jiddo/c.} 1888 Exrwortuy I’, 
Som. Gloss., Chibbole, a young onion with the green stalk 
attached ; a favourite addition to salad. 

|| Chibouk, chibouque (tfibuk). Also chi- 
boque, chibbook. [a. Turkish (Sq.= c/rbith, lit. 
small stick, also tubé of the pipe; the pipe itself. 
The spelling chibougue is French.] The long to- 
baeco-pipe used by the Turks.- Hence Chibouk- 
chy, chibouquejee [Turkish], pipe-bearer. 

1813 Byron Corsair u. ii, The long chibouque’s dissolving 
cloud. 1839 J. Sternes Srav. Turkey 38/1, 1. .lolled half 
an hour on a divan, with chibouk and coffee. 1847 Disrarit 
Lancred 17 He had only taken a preliminary puff of his 
chibouque. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut, vii. 105 The long 
chibbook of the Turk. a7 A. B. Eowarps Up Nile i. 10 
‘The sponge-merchant smokes his Iong chibouk. 

1834 Monier Ayesha 11846) 66 The end of the room was 
crowded with chiboukchies or pipe-men. 1869 Guardian 
17 Mar., The Princeand Princess started. . with a following 
of chibouquejecs, syces, guides, cavasses, drazomans. 

| Chic ‘frk), sé. and a. s/ang. [F. chic, of un- 
certain origin; it has been variously referred to the 
German schick tact, skill, and viewed as an abbre- 
viation of chicane: sce Littré.] 

A. sh, Artistic skill and dexterity; ‘style’, such 

as gives an air of superior excellence to a person 
or thing. 
, 1856 Lever Martins ¢f Cro’ M. 321 The French have 
invented a slang word..and by the expression ‘ Chic’ have 
designated a certain property, by which objects assert 
their undoubted superiority over all their counterfeits. 
1882 Miss Branpon A/¢. Royal 11. ix. 178 She had no chic. 
3887 Sin R. H. Roperts /u the Shircs i. 12 Vhere is an air 
of chic and high tone about him. 1888 Pal/ Mall G. 6 
Sept. 4/2 Iler voice is sweet and her delivery artistic, but 
she is wanting in what the French call ‘chic ’—an untrans- 
latahle word, denoting an indispensable quality. 

B. adj. {Not so used in F.] ‘Stylish’, in the 
best fashion and best of taste. 

1879 Print. Trades Jrni. xxvi. 14 What they term 
u Fashionahle Chic Note’. 1880 Oumwa J/oths I. 44 They 
are all ehie, you know. 1887 Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The ladies 
of New York .. think no form of entertainment so chic asa 
luncheon party. 

} Chica! (1{7ka). (App. the name in a lang, of 
the Orinoco.) A red pigment obtained from the 
Bignonia Chica, a native of Guiana and Colombia, 
used by some native tribes for painting the skin. 
(Also ealled carajuru.) 

1830 Lixpiry Nat. Syst. Bo’. 237 Chica is a red feculent 
substance obtained by boiling the leaves of Bignonia Chica 
In water. 1860 Mayne Rein Odd PeoAle 253. 1852 Th. 
Ross tr. //umboldt's Trav. 1. ix. 308 His skin besmeared 
with annatto, chica, or some other copper-red colour. 


‘Rome. 
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Chica *: see Cuicita. 

Chicane (fiké'n’, sé. [a. F. chicane. 

BF. chicane, chicaner, chicanerte, chicancur, are unknown 
to the other Romanic langs. So far as the evidence goes, 
chtcauerie is considerably older than chicane, which latter 
looks like a derivative of the verb. Littré and Devie think 
the French derived from med. Gr. tGucavig-ev, var. of 
tGovKariG-erv to play golf or polo (whence zGov«deropma tlre 
game, and tovxamornproy a place for playing it, cited 
from Vheophanas a.n. 817, by Sophccles); app. f. Pers. 
thangan the crooked stick used in polo. But evidence 
actually connecting the French with the Gr. word appears 
not to be known.] 

= Chicxwemae 

1692 Lacke Fiduc. Wks. IX. 176 Civil law .. concerns not 
the chicane of private cases, but the affairs..of civilized 
nations in general. 1698 R. VFercuson Miew Eccles. 5 
With Impertinence, Insincerity, and Chicane, 1742 Pore 
Dune. Ww. 28 Chicane in furs, and Casuistry in lawn. 1769 
Rontrtson Chas. V, V.v. 446 All the subtleties and chicane 
Which the court of Rome can so dexterously Bap ey to pro- 
tract or defeat any cause. 1807 Jens Corr. 1. 350 That 
church .. tried everything that chicane and brihery could 
do, to gain her. 1873 Mortey Aoussean Il. 56 Lhe whole 
commerce was a mass of fraud and chicane. 

2. (with #7.) A particular instance of chicancry ; 
a subterfuge, petty trick, quibble. Ods. 

1676 Temrve Let, Wks. 1731 I]. 369 Sir Lyonell Jenkins 
told me... of a Chicane made him by Monsieur Beverning 
upon the Point of first Visit. 1678 tit. IL. 503 A 
Chicane about Words, whether the French Declaration 
were in Form, or their Promise in Writing. 1714 Manpe- 
vitce Fab. Bees (1723) 11. 78 Cleo. ‘Vhere is a great Differ- 
ence between that (natural) and artificial Courage. //or. 
That's a Chicane I won't enter into. 1752 Hume “ss. & 
Treat. (1777) II. 488 One who takes advantage of such 
chicanes, Is not commonly regarded as an honest man. 

Chicane (fikéin’, v.  [a. FF. chicane-r ‘to 
wrangle or pettifog it ; to spoyle or perplex a 
eause with craftie and litigious pleading; also to 
write a verie fast hand’ (Cotgr.\.] 

1. sntr. To employ chicanery; to use subter- 
fugces and tricks in litigation, or quibbles, cavils, 
shifts, and petty artifices in dcbate or action; to 
quibble, eavil. 

@167a Wren in Gutch Co//. Cur. 1. 252 At the Treaty of 
the Isle of Wight, while they stood chicaning. 1706 tr. 
Dupiu'’s Eccl. Hist. 16th C. 11.1. xviii. 250 We ought not 
to chicane upon the Word Worship. 1748 CnesTeRFIEL.n 
Lett. 11. 81 Give me but virtuous actions, and I will not 
quibble and chicane about the motives. 1793 Govv. Morris 
in Sparks Life §& Writ, (1832) 11. 360 The Courts chicane 
very much here. @1797 Watro.e Alem. Geo, 1/7, IL. 116 
Chicaning upon it rather than attacking it openly. 1818 
Jas. Mitt Srit. Judia 11. v. vii. 604 Mr. Hastings. .chican- 
Ing about the quality of the Rajah, or his dignity and rank. 
1840 J. 5. Mint Diss. §& Disc. 11. 168 Chicaning on texts 
instead of invoking principles. 

2. ¢rans. a. To quibble over, cavil at (a thing). 
b. To overrcach by chicancry. ec. To cnter into 
litigation with (properly French). a. 70 chicane 
away; to get rid of by chicanery; so fo chicane 
any one 77/0, or ort of a thing, etc. 

1777, Burne Address to Ning Wks. 1X. 186 The very 
possibility of publick agency..has been evaded and chi- 
caned away. 1824 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) 1V. 408 
‘Those who read. .to understand and not to chicane it. 1835 
Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. 359 Yheir ingenuity in having 
chicaned the landlords of the north. 1865 Cartyte Fredh. 
Gt. V. xxi. vi. 125 By way of codicil, Austria agrees not to 
chicane him in regard to Anspach-Baireuth. 1863 Ovina 
Held in Bondage (1870) 31 She could not. .chicane me into 
admitting the promise of marriage. ; 

+Chicaneer. O¢s. rare—'. [ad. F. chicanier 
adj. and sb. (in same scnse).] =next. 

1708 De For Dyct of Poland 48 A Whoreing, Gameing, 
Swearing Chicaneer. 

Chicaner fiké'noz,. Forms: 7-8 chicaneur, 
8 chicanner, 5- chicaner. [a. F. chicaneur, f. 
chicaner (see prec.); afterwards taken as f. Ci- 
CANE v. +-ER 1] 

One who practiscs chicanery ; a pettifogging 
lawyer; a quibblcr, caviller, shifty man. 

1694 R. L’Estrance Fables (ed. 6) 455 A Quarrelsom 
Plaintiff and Defendant, and a race of Chicaneurs. a 1704 
Locke Posth. Wks. 16 To distinguish a logical Chicanner 
from a Man of Reason. 1742 Nortu Ld. Guilford 11. 73 
(D.) The knavish confederatingofficers, and other chicaneurs 
that belong to the court. 179% Burke Corr, (1844) IIT. 288 
All men are not courtiersor chicaners. 1869 Public Opin. 15 
May (article) The Chicaner of the K.xchequer. 

Chicanery (Jikz‘nari). Forms: 7 chiquan- 
erey,-ery, chicanrey, chicannery, 7-Schicanry, 
7- chicanery. fa. F. chicanerte, in Littré the 
earliest exemplified member of the group, implying 
however the existence of the vb. chicaner and sb. 
chicaneur as its source: see-ERY. Formerly more 
eompletely anglicized as chi-canry.] 

1. Legal trickery, pettifogging, abuse of legal 
forms; the use of subterfge and trickery in de- 
bate or action; quibbling, sophistry, trickery. 

a 1613 Overnury Obserz, State France 11856) 241 All this 
chiquanerey, as they call it, is hrought into France from 
1665 L’vetyn Lett. Sir 2. Wyche 20 June, We have 
hardly any words that do so fully expresse the French 
clingnant, natveté. .chicaneries. a1670 Hacket Abp. bel. 
(ams 1.(1692) 151, I shall not advise this honourable House 
to use any chiquanery or pettiffoggery with this great 
Tepresentation of the kingdom. 1682 Burnet Aights 


CHICHEVACHE. 


Princes Pref. 57 To do it with all the Tricks and Chicanery 
possible. 1704 J. [annis Lex. Zevsn., Chicanry, is a tric ish 
and guileful Practice of the Law. 1708 Ozrtt /oflean's 
Lutrin ¥.(1730 53 That foul Monster, void of ars and 
I-yes, Call'd Chicanry. 1754 Ricnarnson Grandison (1781) 
IV. ii. ag It was.. by the chicanery of the lawyers. .carried 
against him. 1827 [Laitam Const. Hist, U1. ait. Vhe period 
of lord Danby‘s administration .. was full of chicanery and 
dissinulation on the King’s side. 1876 Gaien Short //ist. 
vil. § 8. Forty days wasted in useless chicanery. 
b. as a personal quality. 

177t Smoutett //umph. Cl. let. 26 June, He earried 
home with hin all the knavish chicanery of the lowest petti- 
fogger. 1832 Laxpur cldr, Niger WIL. xvi. 256 Vhe artifice, 
chicanery and low eunning of a crafty and eorrupt nund. 

2. (with 7/.) A dishonest artifice of law; a 
sophistry, quibble, subterfuge, trick. 

1688 Alusze, Talon'’s Plea 23 Vitifull Chicanneries and 
tricks of the Law. 1758 Jortis /: aso. 1. 103 These letters 
..full of chicaneries about trifles. 1878 Bosw. Switn Car- 
thage 227 Impatient of such chicanenies. 

Chicaning fiké'nin), 24/54. [f. Cuicanez. + 
-InG1.] The action of the verb CHIcANk ; quib- 
bling, eavilling. 

19775 J. Vucker Letter te urke 32 An effectual Stop had 
been put to American Chicaning. 1858 Caruyur /redk. Gi. 
II. x. v. 644 The Hof kriegsrath..make no end of chicaning 
to one’s clear answers. 

Chica‘ning, ///. a. That chicanes; quibbling. 

1698 Prior in Lett. Eminent Lit, Meu \Cainden) 266 With 
chicaning answers. 1706 tr. sViies Keel. Mist. 16th C. 
II. v. 37 A poor Chicaning Petty Fogger. 1748 Ricuiarnson 
Clarissa (1811) VIL. Ixxvi, 306 A chicaning Iaw. 1836 Dis- 
ravil Lett, Runnymede 79 Your chicaning colleagues. 

Chich (tfit{), 5%. Forms: 5 6 chiche, 6-7 
cich e; commonly in p/ 4 chyches, 5 chitches, 
6-8 ciches, 4-9 chiches. [ME. chiche, a. OF. 
chiche (also cice, both 13th c. in Littré); al-o 
16th ce. ciche, a. F. ciche (16th c.): the French forms 
correspond to It. cece, Pr. cere also cezer :—L. 
ctcer, with same meaning. 

The French name is in none of its forms an inherited 
word (the plant not being native, nor in early times grown 
in France proper), but must have been adopted from a lan- 
guage of the south. An allied plant, the Chicheling or 
Cuickuine Vetch, or Lesser Chick Pea, had in OF. a native 
name cefre:—L. cicera.| 

The older name of the Ciick-re., the seed of 
Cicer arietinum. Sometimes also applied to the 
Lentil, Aroum Lens. (Now nearly Ods.) 

a. in form chich, 

1388 Wryeir 2 Sam. xvii. 28 Fried chichis (Vulg. /rvrenr 
cicer}, and hony. %¢ 1390 Form of Cury in Warner Antig. 
Calin. 15 Vake chyches, and wry hem in ashes all ny3t. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on f1 usb. t. 857 The thridde among his wortes 
chitches soweth. 1547 Bauinwin Jor. PAilos. 1. xviit. Tul- 
lius Appius..had on his nose a marke like a ehiche, which 
is a kinde of pulse, called cicer. 1658 J. Rows.ano tr. 
Moufet's Theat. Ins, 1114 Broth of black Chiches, 1718 
Quincy Cowfl. Disp. 117 Chiches; there are three sorts, 
white, red,and black. 1808 Cotrsrooke dsiat. Kes. VIII. 
§23 The tame Gayals.. eat rice, mustard, chiches. 

B. in form cich. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cicer may be nained 
in english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 
1551 Herbal 107 Ciche hath the longest roote of any 
pulse. xs91 Percyvatr $f. Dict., Cicerca, ciches. 1597 
Grrarv /Jeréall i iv. 182 Seedes like unto tares, or wilde 
ciches. 1614 W. 13. /'Ailosopher's Bangnet (ed.2 62 Ciches 
are both white and black. 1721-1800 Bau.ey, Cich or Cich 
pease, asort of pulse. Crchlings, petty Ciches. 

+ Chich, v. Obs. rare. [cf. Cnick z."] 
To call as a hen | her chickens). 

¢1420 Pallad, 1. 661 She .. clocketh hem, hut when she 
fynt a corne, She chicheth hem and Jeith it hem before. 

Chich, s4.,@.,7., earlicr f. Cancun, niggard, etc. 

|| Chicha (t{7tfa.. Also chichi, chichia, and 
erroncously chica. [Native name in the lang. of 
Ilayti (Oviedo, Brasseur de Bourbourg . Carried 
by the Spaniards to other countnes of S. America.] 

A fermented liquor made from maize and other 
plants by the natives of South America. 

3760 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy, (1772) 1. v. v. 263 When the 
Indian has once got the money, he spends it all in chicha 
(ote, A kind of beer or ale made of maize and very in- 
toxicating). /é/d. 1. v. vii. 288 Called chica. 1832 Icy. 
Subst, Food 114 Yhe beverages .. known by the name of 
chicha, 1845 Darwin Joy. Nat. xiv. 11873 296 A plant.. 
called by the inhabitants Chepones.. I saw the Chilotans 
making chichi or cider with this fruit. 1850 Prescort /’eru 
II. 48 They did not refuse .. to quaff the sparkling chicha 
from golden vases. 1854 De Doxetti Trav. Bolivia U1. 109 
We now partook of some chichia. 

Chich eling, obs: f. CHickLinn. 

Chiche-pea, obs. f. CHICK-PE.. y 

+Chichevache. 0s. [A_ perversion of 
chichefache, north. Fr. form of chicheface, chinche- 

face Vit. ‘thin-face’, ‘niggard-face’, ‘ugly face’, 
“une chimére dont ils font peur aux petits enfants 
‘see Godefroy). The perverted chichevache = 
‘ugly’ or ‘lean cow’, is found only in Eng., and, 
so far as is known, first in Chaueer. | Sce Mon- 
taiglon, Possie frang. 13° ef 16° sidvles | 1855) 11. 
191.)] The proper name of a fabulous monster 
satd to feed only on patient wives, and hence, 
from the scarcity of the dict, to be always lean 


and hungry. Cf. Bycorne. 


(rans, 


CHICK. 


¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T, 1132 O noble wyuys ful of pru- 
dence Let noon humilite 3oure tunge nayille .. Lest Chiche- 
uache [z. ». chichi-, chyche-, chychyuache] you swolwe in 
hire entrayle. ¢ 1430 Lyoc. Chichevache & B. in Dodsley 
(1780) XY, Chichevache etith wymmen goode. 

Chichie, Chichisbee: see CHINCHY, C1CISBEO. 

Chick (tfik), 54.1 Forms: 4-5 chike, chyke, 
5-6 chyk, 6 chik, (cheke), 6-7 chicke, 6- chick. 
[A shortened form of CHICKEN. Probably in its 
origin merely a phonetic development, the 
final zz being (in some dialects) lost, as in 
the inflexion of nouns and verbs, and the re- 
sulting final ¢ then disappearing in the ordinary 
way. <A few examples of the intermediate chicke 
have come down; cf. also dex/ from Jezlen ; often, 
ofte, oft; ME. selden selde, seld,etc. Chick is now 
treated generally as a kind of diminutive of chicken ; 
but ins.w. dialect, chick is singular, chéckez plural ; 
and it appears to be certain that there chick, 
chicken, are the worn-down forms of ME, chzke(2, 
chikene, OE. cicen, cicenz, the result being to bring 
them apparently into the class of ox, oxen, and 
dial. house, houwsen, vurse, vuersen.] 

1. A chicken ; esp. a young chicken ; sometimes, 
the young of any bird. 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 541 Hir flesh tendre as isa chike. 1471 
Ripiey Comp. Adch. vi. xix. in Ashm. (1652) 165 The sub- 
stance of an Egg by nature ys wrought Into a Chyk. 1547 
BoorvE /utrod. Kunewl. 203 Two greate chykens, the one 
was a hen chik & the other a cock chyk. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 199 As the old cocke crowes so doeth the 
chick. 1707 Swirt Wanner of Living Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 288 
On rainy days alone I dine Upon a chick and pint of wine. 
1886 /i/ustr. Lond. News 6 Feb. 142/2 The..courage which 
the hen eahibits when her chick is threatened with the foe. 

2. esp. The yonng bird still in the egg or only 
just hatched. 

1601 Hotiano Pliny x. hii. (R.) By the twentie daie ye 
shaJ] heare the chicke to peepe within the verie shell. 1672 
Grew dunat. Plants 1. vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incubation 
or Hovering, is to the Egg or Chick. 1711 Aopison Sect. 
No, 120 ? 14 With how much Nicety and Attention does she 
{the Hen] help the Chick to break its Prison? 1874 
CarPENTER Ment, Phys... ii. The Chick within the egg sets 
uself free by tapping with its bill .. against the shell. 

3. transf. Applied to human offspring ; = CHicK- 
EN 2; esf. in alliteration with chz/dZ. Sometimes 
as a term of endearment (see quot. 1610). 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.)2159 He is the fendes chike. c1380 
Sir Ferunth. 4332 He seme ful wel be deuels chyke, y-sprong 
of be pyt of helle. 3610 SHaks. Yes. Vv. 1. 318 My Ariel ; 
chicke That is thy charge. 1611 Cortcr.s.v. Aremant, Hee 
hath nor child nor chicke to care for. 1630 DEKKER 2d Pt. 
Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 11. 104, 1 haue no wife, 1 haue no 
child, haue no chick. 1648 Herrick Hesper., For Duke of 
Vorke 8 And so dresse him up with love, As to be the chick 
of Jove. 1870 Morris Larthly Par, LL. 1. 280 He .. had 
no chick or child to bless his house. P 

4. Digby chick: a small kind of dried herring. + 

1883 Fisheries E.chib. Catal. 72 Samples of Yarmouth 
Golden Digby Chicks in tins hermetically sealed. 1887 
Daily News 2 May 2/8 Digby chicks, 6a. per bundle. 

5. Comb., as + chick-masier, chicken-keeper ; 
chickpecked (nonce-wd. after hen-pecked i. 

1600 HoLtanp Livy 1x. xiv. 322 The Chick-master [ pzd- 
Jarius)|..sendeth mee word that the birds feed right. 1880 
J. B. Harwoop Young Ld. Penrith 1. iv. 49 Families in 
which. .the old folks. .sorely chick pecked, yield precedence 
to the young. 

|| Chick, cheek, 54.2. Azglo-Jnd. Also check. 
{Hindi chzk.] ‘A kind of screen-blind made of 
fincly-split bamboo, laced with twine, and often 
painted on the outerside; hung or framed in door- 
ways or windows’ (Yule). 

1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & P. 92 (Y.) Their Windows are 
usually folding doors, screened with Cheeks or latises. 1825 
Heer Journ. /udia (1844) 1. 192(Y.) The check of the tent. 
1835 Emma Rosents Scenes Hindostan 218 A curtain..ofa 
sort of gauze-work, formed of bamboo split very fine, coloured 
green, and called chick. a1847 Mrs. SHERwooo Lady of 
Manor V. xxix. 46 Peeping through the check by which my 
dressing-room was screened from the verandah. 

Chick tfik:, 56.8  Anglo-Lud. collog. An ab- 
breviation of chzckeen, CHEQUEEN, the Venetian 
gold coin, long current on the shores of India, and 
there valued at four rupees. 

1866 TrEVELYAN Dawk Bungalow (Y.) Whenever master 
spends a chick, I keep back two rupees, Sir. 1875 The 
Dilemuta x. (¥.) ‘Can't do much harm by losing twenty 
chicks’, observed the Colonel in Anglo-Indian argot, 1886 
Yue Anglo-Ind. Gloss., ‘11 bet you a chick’. 

Chick, sé.4 Sc. (Cf. Cuicx v1 2] A tick. 

1791 Burns Let, to Aéuslie (Globe) No. 236 Here must 
1 sit .. slowly counting every chick of the clock. 

+ Chick, v.! Oés. [lmitative of sound.] 

1. Of chickens: To chirp, cheep. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chykkyn’, as hennys byrdys [1499 
chycke, as henne byrdes), pipro, pudulo. /bid. Chykkynge, 
or wyppynge of yonge byrdys [A’. Z/. chickyng or 3ippyng 
of bryddys], pupulatus, pupulacio : 

2. Sc. To tick as a clock or watch. (Jamieson). 

+ Chick, v.2 Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 chykkyn, 
7 eheck. [Onomatopeic. Closely related to 
prec., but denoting the sudden action of breaking 
which the sound there expressed oftenaccompanies: 
cf. Cu1p in same sense ] 
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1. ctr. To sprout, shoot, germinate; to ‘chip’. 
Hence Chi-cking vé/. sh. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chykkyn, as corne, or spyryn, or 
sp{rlowtyn’, pulilo. bid, Chickyng, or spyryng of corne, 
..germinacio, piululatus, puludacio. 1787 W. MarsHALL 
Norfolk Gloss. \E. D. S.) Chicked, sprouted, begun to vezge- 
tate, as seed in the ground. 1830 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Chick, to begin to germinate; as seeds in the earth, leaves 
from their buds, or barley on the couch in the malthouse. 

2. To crack or burst as a seed docs in sprout- 
ing; to split; to chap. Also /raus. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks, (1856) 15 Soone as they are peel’d 
we carry them into some house because the sunne shoulde 
not checke and rive them [willows]. /ézd. 104 That paste 
that is made of barley meale, cracketh and checketh. 1658 
Evetyn “7. Gard. (1675) 246 Put a little [Onion seed] into 
a Porrenger of water, and let it infuse upon the hot embers, 
and if it be good it will begin to Check and Speer. 1830 
Forny Voc. E. Anglia, Chick, to crack, chap, chop, as the 
skin in frosty weather. : é 

Chickabiddy (tfikabidi). [f. Cuick +Bippy2.] 
A nursery formation on chick or chicken; hence a 
term of endearment to young children. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, Chickabiddy, a chicken 
socalled to, and by little children. 1829 Marryat F. A/ild- 
uray xxiv, You will be aboard of my chickabiddies. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (1865) 11. 183 Do you, sweet Rob? Do 
you truly, chickabiddy? 1862 Mrs. H. Wooo J/rs. Haltié, 
ui, xx. (1888) 427 I'll leave it to the eldest chickabiddy. 
1878 G. Canterbury's Will 223. 

hickadee (tfikadz). U.S. Also chicadee. 
[Named from its note.] The Black-cap Titmouse 
(Parus atricapillus) of N. America 

1854 THoreAu Walden iv. (1886) 124 The chicadee lisps 
amid the evergreens. 1884 E. P. Ror in Harper's Mag. 
Mar. 615/1 We all know the lively black-capped chickadees. 

Chick-a-diddle = CuicKapBippy. 

1826 Scott Diary 3 Oct., Lay a chick-a-diddle down with 
his bill upon it. : ; 

Chickaree (tfikarz:). U.S. [From its cry.] 
The larger Amcrican Red Squirrel. 

1849 THorEAu IVeek Concord Riv. 206 The larger red 
squirrel or chickaree, sometimes called the Hudson Bay 
squirrel. 1860 — Lett, (1865) 186 The jays scream, and the 
chickaree winds up his clock. 

Chickeene, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Chi‘ckell. A name of the WHEAT-EAR in Corn- 
wall and Devon. 

1802 in Montagu Orzith. Dict. (ed. 1833). 1806 W. Bowes 
Banwell Hill wr. 525, 

Chicken (tfikén). Forms: 1 cicen, (ciken, 
ciecen), 2, 4-6 chiken, 4- chicken. (4 chykin, 
chekon, 4-5 cheken, 4-6 chyken, 5 chykyn, 
-on, -ynge, chycon, checon, schecon, schekyn, 
5-6 chekyn, chikyn, 6 cheekyne, 6-7 chickin, 
7 (?)chikin, chicking.) //. I cicenu, 2-3 chi- 
kene, 4 chikenes, -ys, chiknes, -nys, 5- ens. 
[OE. czcen, pl. ctcentt. In the same sense Du. has 
kieken, kuiken, MDu, &kieken ikiekiju’, kiken, 
MLG., and LG. saken, MHG. iichen ; whence Ger. 
kichlein; also ON. kjtkliigr (Sw. kyukling, Da. 
kylling), Yhe relations betwcen these words are 
not clear; some think that OE. czcex represents 
an earlier *cfecex. going back, with Du. &zekew, to 
an OTeut. *£zukino",a dim, of *27uk-(cf. the ON ), 
an ablaut-form of *£uk-, whence cock. 

But an OE. cfecex ought to have given in ME, chichen ; 
and the non-palatalization of the second ¢ could be accounted 
for only by an OE. contraction *crecues, *ctecnn, etc. at 
a date anterior to that of palatalization. But in all the 
OE. and early ME. examples the word remains full and 
uncontracted. ] 

1. The young of the domestic fowl; its flesh. 

c950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 37 Suz henne somnigas 
cicceno hire. ¢ 975 Rushw. Gosp. ibid., Swa henne somnab 
ciken hirwz. c¢ 1000 /ELFric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132 
Pullus, cicen. bid. 318 Pudius, cicen 000e brid, 00e fola. 
c10o00 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 37 Swa seo henn hyre 
cicenu under hyre fyderu gegaderad, c¢ 1160 Hatton G. ibid. 
chikene. 1382 Wyciir 7od:7 viii. 11 Aboute chykenys crow- 
yng [Vulg. circa pullorum cantum), ¢1386 CHAUCcER 
Prol, 380 To boille the chiknes [z. ~. chikenes, -ys] with the 
Marybones. 1399 Lancu. Rich. Redeles 1. 144 As be hous- 
hennes .. cherichen her chekonys. c1460 J. Russett BA, 
Nurture 799 in Babees Bk. (1868) 170 Boyled Chykon or 
capon agreable. 1474 Caxton Chesse 14 The cok that no- 
thyng norissheth his chekens. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) t3 He..cheryssheth vs, as the egle her byrdes, the 
brood hen her chekyns. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hex. V/, 1. i. 249 
‘To guard the Chicken from a hungry Kyte. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. 96 The superstitious observation. .of the flying 
of vulturs, and the pecking of chickings. 17o0z W. J. tr. 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant x\.159 At Cairo. .they hatch Chickens 
in certain Ovens. 1760 Jounson /dler No. 93 P 2 The com- 
pany may..refresh themselves with cold tongue, chicken, 
and French rolls. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/.-t. 
(1883) 226 The spring-chickens come to market. 

+b. Extended to the young of any bird. Ods. 
¢1440 Gesta Rom... xxviii. 108 The brydde in the nest is 
the Holy Goste..the vij. chekenis ben the vij. werkes of 
mercy. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach'’s Husb. (1586) 1v, The 
{Yurkey’s}] Chickens being hatched under a Henne, may be 
kept with the Hennes Chickens. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 
470 These Halcions making their nests in the sea rocks or 
sands, wil sit their Egges & hatch forth their chickens, 
1651 W.G. tr. Cowel’s Just. 58 The Chickins or young 
ones of such Hirds as build in my Trees. 
ec. Chicken sometimes occurs as a plural or 
collective. Still «a/,, with Cuitck as the singular. 
1600 Heywoop 1s¢ #4. Edw. /V, Wks. 1874 1. 5 So our 
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CHICKEN. 


children haue beene still like Chicken of the halfe kind. 
1677 Hace Prinz. Orig. Alan, 1.1. 30 In Chicken and other 
Fowl. 1807 Crappe Par. Reg. 1. 195 There pigs and chicken 
quarrel for a meal. 1829 Soutney Pilgr. Comfostella ww, 
The chicken were her delight. 1875 Parisu Sussex Dial. 
Chicken, in Mid-Sussex used as tbe plural of chick. 

2. /ransf. of human offspring: A child. 

Ya 1400. Morte Arth. 4182 The churles chekyne hade 
chaungyde his armes. 1605 SHaxs. J/acé, 1v. 111. 218. 1642 
‘TT. Taytor God's Fudge. 1. vi. 82 A chicken of the same 
broode was Messalina. 1809 MALkin Gil Blas x. x. (Bohn) 
498 Well! my chicken, said he. .are you satisfied ? 

3. fig. A youthful person; one young and inex- 
perienced. (Zo be) wo chicken: no longer young. 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 216 ? 2 You ought to consider you 
are now past a Chicken; this Humour, which was well 
enough in a Girl, is insufferable in one of your Motherly 
Character. 1720 Swirt Stella's Birth-day, Pursue your 
trade of scandal-picking, Your hints that Stella is no chicken. 
1809 Coppett Pol. Reg. 25 Mar. XV. No. 12. 421 An infant 
at law? A mere chicken? 1877 E. Watrorp G4. Families 
1, 170 He must have been well forward in years—or at all 
events, as they say, no chicken. 1880 SpeNceR WALPOLE 
Hist, Eng. M11. xii, 43 [Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P.] call- 
ing himself on one occasion ‘a mere chicken in the law’, 
he was ever afterwards known as ‘ Chicken Taylor’. 

b. Applied to one who is as timorous or de- 
fenceless as a chicken. Cf. CHICKEN-HEARTED. 

1611 SHaks. Cyszé, v. iil. 42 Forthwith they flye Chickens, 
the way which they stopt [G/ode ed. stoop’d] Eagles. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac, 26, xix. (1821) 199 Not finding the De- 
fendants to be Chikins, to be afraid of every cloud or kite. 
17 Farqunar Beaux’ Strat. w. iii. 54 Gib. You assure me 
that Scrub is a Coward. Box. A Chicken, as the saying is. 

4. Mother Cary’s \or Carey's) chicken, a name 
given by sailors to the Stormy Petrel (Procellarda 
pelagica): also (in f/.) applied to falling snow. 

1767 CarTERET in Hawksworth Voy. (1773) 1. 318 The 
peterels, to which sailors have given the name of Mother 
Carey’s Chickens. 1836 Marryat Jidsh. Easy (1863) 189 
All this comes from your croaking—you’re a Mother Cary’s 
chicken. 1864 A‘henzum 558/2 ‘ Mother Cary’s Chickens’, 
the sailors’ slang for snow. .* Mother Cary’ being the Water 
cara..of the Levantine sailors. 

5. Short for CHICKEN-HAZARD, 

1865 Daily Tel. 5 Dec. 3/4 ‘Don't go; let’s have a little 
chicken’.. A ‘little chicken’ does not mean a wing and a 
little weak white wine and water, but the rattling of certain 
ivory cubes in a little leather box, 

6. Proverbs. ‘ 

1579 Gosson # phen. 19a, 1 woulde not haue him to counte 
his Cbickens so soone before they be hatcht. 1611 SpEEO 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xiv. § 33. 1664 Butter Hud. 1. iil. 923 
To swallow gudgeons ere they’re catch’d, And count their 
chickensere they're hatched. 1810 SouTHEY Achaia Motto, 
Curses are like young chickens: they always come home to 
roost. 1882 Haziitt Z£xg. Prov., Children and chicken 
must ever be picking. 

7. General combinations, as t chicheu- bird, -cavie, 
-coop, -howse, -kecper, -merchant, -pte, -salad; also 
in parasynthetic compounds, as chicken: brained, 
-spiviled ( = CHICKEN-HEARTED), -Zoed, adjs. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4984 With bathe pe chekis & pe 
chauyls as a *chykin bird. 1678 Orway Friendship in F.24 
What a *Chicken-brain’d Fellow ain1 grown? If I but dip 
my Billl am giddy. 1785 Burns Jolly Beggars, Ahint the 
*chicken-cavie. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France I. 173 
St. Mark’s Place is all covered over in a morning witb 
*chicken-coops, 1789 H. WaLpotrk Reminisc. ix. 7o The 
duchess carrying off the chicken-coop under her arm. 1884 
E. P. Roe in Harfer’s Mag. Jan. 288/1 They are shut up 
in the *chicken-house. 160 HEacey St. Aug. Citie of God 
140 He that kept them was called Pudlar7us, the *chickin- 
keeper. 1832 Edind. “ev. LV. 490 Young Nick, the *chicken- 
merchant. 1824 Scott Leét?. 3 Feb. in Lockhart (1839! VII. 
229 Though J shall never .. eat her *chicken-pies. 1828 — 
F. M. Perth xx, A timorous, *chicken-spirited, though well- 
meaning man. 1860 READE Cloister & H. 1.69 The English 
gentry, in velvet jerkins, and *chicken-toed shoes. 


8. Special combs.: chicken-breast, a mal- 
formed projection of the breast-bone; hence 
chicken - breasted a. (more usually Jzgcon- 
breasted) ; chicken-broth, a decoction of the flesh 
and bones of a chicken, used as a nutritious food 
for invalids; hence wv. (Aumorous), to dose with 
chicken-broth; chicken-cholera, ‘an infectious 
disease of chickens, which is very destructive in 
the poultry farms of France’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
chicken-flesh, == goose-flesh; chicken-grape, an 
American species of the vine (V2tis cordifolia) ; 
+ chicken-knots, the chalaze of anegg ; chicken- 
pecked a@., governed by a child (humorous 
nonce-wd., after hen-pecked); chicken-pepper, 
the Ranunculus aboritvus (Syd. Soc. Lex.); 
chicken-snake, a species of American snake con- 
sidered particularly destructive to chickens and 
eggs (Bartlett); chicken stake, a small stake (at 
play); chicken thief (U.S. col/og.), a petty thief, 
a pilferer; +chicken-water, = chicken-broth ; 
chickenwort, = CHICKWEED. 

1849-52 Topp Cycé. Anat. 1V. 1038/1 That deformity called 
* chicken-breast ’ appears to be independent of the condition 
ofthespine. 1670 Eacnarp Coz. Clergy 30 *Chicken-broath 
is not thinner than that which is commonly offered for a 
piece of most... convincing sense. 1870-4 ANpERSoN Mis- 
sions Amer. Bd. 111. xi. 176 Every Nestorian... would sooner 
die than touch a spoonful of chicken-broth during a fast. 
1856 Lever Martins of Cro’ M. 386 Nursing, and com- 


forting, and chicken-brothing me to my heart’s content. 
1883 Standard 29 Sept. 3/5 The attenuation of the virus of 


CHICKEN-HAZARD. 


..*chicken cholera, by the actionofoxygen. 1888 Sfcctator 
5 May 595/a M. Pasteur’s proposal to kill off the Australian 
rabbits by Chicken-Cholera. 1887 J/onth LXI. 14, 1 got 
**chicken flesh’ allover my body. 1883 Century lag. Aug. 
487/2 The berries of the haw, the gum, and the *chicken- 
grape. 1615 MARKHAM at FTousew. i, ii.(1668) 55 Cleanse 
away the little white “chicken knots, which stick unto the 
yelks. 1786 Burcoyne //efrcss im. 1.1 D.) What am I the 
better for burying a jealous wife? To be *chicken-peck’d is 
a new persecution more provoking than the old one. 1868 
F. Bovie Ride across Cont. I, 285 Vhe boba or *chicken- 
snake. .rarely attains a greater length than twelve feet. 1785 
Daines Barrincton in A rcheol, VILL. 133", There are also 
considerable heaps of gold and silver on the table, so that 
these dignified personages seem to have played for what 
would not at present be called a *chicken stake. 1856 
Oumstep S/ave States 674 *‘ Chicken thieves’, the nuisance 
of petty traders dealing with the negroes, and encouraging 
them to pilfer. 1769 Mrs. RaFratp Eve, F/ousekpr. (1778) 
313 l'o make *Chicken Water. 1789 W. Bucnan Dom. Med. 
54 The patient may be supported .. by clysters of beef- 
tea, or chicken-water. 1765 A. Dickson 7reat, Agric. 486 
‘The frequent plowing of this soil makes it run inuch to 
*chickenwort, and other creeping weeds 

Chicken, obs. form of CHEQUEEN. 

Chi-ckenable, 2. nonce-wid. [see -ABLE.] Cap- 
able of producing chickens. 

1852 READE Hes IWoff ii. (1868) 55 Sitting upon eggs no 
longer chickenable. ; 

Chi-cken-ha-zard. [CAcken is here, and in 
the earlier chicken stake, generally taken in the 
sense of ‘small, comparatively harmless’. Col. 
Yule suggests its origination in chickeen, CHE- 
QUEEN, as if a hazard or stake not exceeding that 
amount.] A game at dice: see Hlazarv. 

@a1845 Barnam /ugol. Leg., Ld. of Thoulouse, He was 
tired. .Of billiards, shortwhist, chicken-hazard and punting. 
1864 C, Crarke Sox for Season 11, 220 Let's have a little 
chicken hazard. 1865 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 138/2 Ihe solace 
of congenial companions and occasional chicken-hazard. 
‘Chi-cken-hea‘rt. : 

a. A ‘heart’ or courage as faint as a chicken’s. 
b. A timorous, cowardly person. 

1602 Mippteton Blurt u. ii, Such chicken-hearts, and 
yet great quarrellers. 1833 M. Scott Yom Cringle xii, 
Why, you chicken-beart, 1836 Marrvat Thrce Cutt. iii, 
You must have a chicken-heart to be frightened at a blue 
spigeon. 1871 G. Murray A/ember for Paris 11. 10. 

Chi‘cken-hea'rted, ¢. [f. prec.+-ep”.] 
Timorous and cowardly as a chicken, faint-hearted. 

1681 DavDEN Prol Sp. Friar41 Where ’tis agreed by bullies 
cbicken-hearted To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 
1684 Bunvan Piler. .117 He was himself so Chickin- hearted 
a Man. 1886 Stevenson Treasure /si.1. iv. 30 Small 
thanks to you big, hulking, chicken-hearted men. 

Chickenhood (t{i-kénhud). [see -oop.] The 
state or condition of a chicken. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 183 [They] enjoy the luxury of 
a natural death, in their chickenhood, from the hands of 
Dolly the Scullion. 1866 Guardian 31 Oct. (Supp.) The 
instinct which leads it [a parrot] in unfledged chickenhood 
to imitate its parent. : 

+Chicken-meat, chicken’s meat, 
chick-meat. Ols. [OEF. cécena mete ‘chickens’ 
meat’.] Food for chickens. Hence, an old name 
for various plants, including endive ; now <za/. for 
CHICKWEED, 

crooo Sax. Leechd. 11. 312 Nim..cicena mete. ¢ 1000 
fEirric Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 136 Af/odera, cicenamete, 
¢1265 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 558 /n¢zéa, muruns, chicnemete. 
41387 Sinon. Barthol.(Anecd. Oxon.) 25 /ppia tminor, chiken- 
mete. a 1450 Adphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 119 Morsus galline, 
chikemete. @ 1§00 .Vosninale in Wr.-Wilcker 712 Hee ifia, 
chekynmette. 1830 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Chickeu’s-tneat, 
the herb chick-wee’. 

Chiccken-po‘x. [Generally supposed to have 
been named from the mildness of the disease, (Fagge 
Princ, & Pract. Med. 1. 234, conjectures an allu- 
sion to chick-pease.)] P 

The common name for Varicella, a mild eruptive 
disease, bearing some resemblance to small-pox, 
and chiefly attacking children. 

1727-38 Cuampers Cyc/.s.v. Pox, Chicken Pox, acutaneous 
disease, frequent in children, wherein the skin is covered 
with pustules like those of the small pox. 1800 Jed. Fru. 
T1l. 4401s there not the strongest probability that tbe swine 
and the chickea pox derived their origin, at some distant 
Beiod, from the animals whose names they take? 1809 Mar. 

DGEworTH Manauvring i. (1831) 2,1 have just heard tbat 
tbere is a shocking chicken-pox in the village. 

b. Chicken-pock: the pustule of this diseasz. 

1780 Hunter Small Pox in Phil. Trans, LXX. 134 
Sometimes .. there is a pitt in consequence of a chicken 
pock. | 

Chickenweed : see CHICKWEED. 

Chickenwort: see CHICKEN 8. 

Chi-cker, v. ?dia/. [imitative of the sound.] 
intr. To chirp asa cricket. Cf. CHiTTErR. 

821 Crare Will. instr. 11. 168 While cbick'ring cricket 
sings. 

+ Chicket, a. 

1682 N. O. Botlean’s Lutrin 1. 335 Wow blithe wast 
thou; how Buxome, and how Chicket. 

Chickhood (tfikhud). [see -Hoop.] The 
state or condition of a chick. Cf. CHICKENHOOD, 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 287 Obliged to take to the nest 
again in his second cbickhood. 1854 /éid, XLIX. tog [She} 

id an egg in the home of her chick-hood. 
gue obs. form of CHICKEN, CHEQUEEN, 
ou, IT. 
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' Chickling! jtfiklin). [see -Linc.] <A tiny 


chick. 1755 in Jounson; and in mod. Dicts. 

Chickling *, chichling \tfiklin, tfitflin). 
Forms: 6 cich e,lynge, cichelinge, 6-8 cich- 
ling, 7-8 chichling, § chicheling; ;- chick- 
ling. [In 16thc. cicheling, chicheling, dim. of 
ciche, CuicuE, formed to represent Lat. crcercula 
as dim. of cycera. Altered in 18th c. to chick/ing. 

(It is doubtful whether the alteration was intended, or 
merely due to an error; chick/ing occurs in Wilkins 1668, 
let a misprint; Kersey’s Dict. 1708-21 has chichling ; so 

Sailey 1721, but from 1732 onwards the edd. have chick- 
ding, this was app. a misprint, for Bailey’s folio of 1730-36 
retains chichling, which also occurs in writers as late as 
1759. The Index to Miller’s Gardener's Dict. 1759 has 
chickling, but the text chichling (about 35 times under 
Lathyrus). Britten and Holland adopt the form cich/ing.] 

A name given by Turner to the Common culti- 
vated Vetch (Lathyrus sativus), largely grown in 
England for fodder, but in the south of urope as 
pulse. Black Cichlynge: Turner's name for the 
allied Lathyrus Cicera, Lesser Chick Pea, Flat- 
podded Vetch ; the sreve of OF., L. crcera. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cicera maye be called in 
englishe blacke cichlynge. /é/d. s.v. Cicercuda, Yhe puls 
maye be called in Englishe cichlynge, or litle or Petie 
ciche. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 476 There be two sortes of 
Cichelinges, the great and the sinall, or garden and wilde 
Cichelinges. 160: Hottanp Péiny I1. 142 ‘The Cichling or 
pety Cich-pease [c/cercuda). 1611 Corer. GCarvences, 
Fitehes, Chichlings. 1713 J. Petiver in PArl Trans. 
XXVIII. 209 Manured White Chichling. 1708-z1 Kersey, 
Chichlings. 1721 Baiey, Chichlings (edd. 1731-1800 Chick- 
fing; folio ed. 1730-36 Chichlings). 

Now more fully called Chickling Vetch 
(formerly also chicheling pease). 

1653 Ureunart Nabelais 1. xxxviii. [They] had hid 
themselves in the garden upon the chichling pease. 1756 
Watson in Phil. Frans, XLIX. 843 Chichling Vetch. In 
boggy, watery places. 1759 Mitter Guard. Dict., Lathy- 
rus, Chichling Vetch. /é7d. (Index) Chickling Pea: see 
Lathyrus, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (Catal. Seeds) 
Vetch, Kidney, Chickling. 186: Miss Pratt /‘lower. 37d. 
Il, 138 In Switzerland. .the Chickling Vetch. .is cultivated. 

Chick-meat: see CHICKEN-MEAT. 

+Chickny pea. App. variant of CHICK-PEA. 

1693 Urquuart Radelais 1. li. 408 It is more .. hurtful 
than. .the Fitches to the Chickny Pease. 

Chick-pea (t{/ik pz). Forms: 6 ciche-, 
chiche-, 6-7 cich-, 7-8 chich-, S- chick-. [In 
16-17th c, cich-pease, chich-pease, f{. cich, CHICH + 
PEASE, after F. forts chiche (earlier simply chiche) ; 
but in the 18th c. altered (by some error) to chick- 
pea (cf. chichling, CHICKLING). 

Chick.pea is used in Lisle 1752, and is the form adopted 
by Johnson 1755: he names Miller as his authority; but 
Miller’s word is chich pease.| a 

A dwarf species of pea ,Crcer artetinum), largely 
used for food in the South of Europe, in Asia, and 
in Africa. Itsearlier name was simply c?c, CHICH. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cicer may be named in 
english Cich, or ciche pease, after the frenche tonge. 156 
Hottysusx Hom. Apoth, 28a, Ciche-peasen sodden. 1§78 
Lyte Dodoens 479 The tame Ciche Peason is a smal kinde 
of pulse almost like to a lentil. 1601 Hoitaxn Pliny I. 
570 Many sorts there be of these cich-pease. 1605 CAMDEN 
Rem. 64 Beanes. lentill, and chich-pease. /é/d. 149 That 
little pulse which wee call..a chice peas. 1639 Horn & 
Rosotnam Gate Lang, Un/. xii. § 128 The red pease, the 
cich-pease, lupines, the vetch. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 
I. 138 As large asa Chich Pea. a@1zaz Listr Husé. (1752) 
89 Of chick peas and chicklings, and peas three modii. 
1950 PAtl, Trans. XLVI1. 136 Flour of Chich-pease or 
vetch. 1755 Jounson, Chick peas, a kind of degenerate 
pea. 1759 MiLteR Gard. Dict, (ed. 7) Cicer or Chich pease 
..Chich pease with sawed leaves. .Garden Chich pease, etc. 
1855 J. F. Jonnston Chen. Com. Life 1. 106 The chick 
pea, the gram of the East. 

Chickweed (tfikwid), sometimes chicken- 
weed. Also 5 chekenwede, ;-6 chekynwede, 
6 chykenwede; 6 check-, chykwede, chike- 
wed, -weede. [f. CHICKEN sd. + WEED, as eaten 
by chickens. The full form checken-iweed, which 
is the earlier, is still used in Scotland.] 

]. A name now usually applied to a small weedy 
plant, Ste//laria media (N.O. Caryophyllacee), but 
formerly to many other plants more or less allied, 
as Stellarta aquatica, and species of Arenaria; 
and even to others having only a similar habit of 
growth, as the annual weedy species of Veronica. 

a cx440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chleklyn wede, herbe, Aospia. 
1538 Turner Libelins, Chykenwede, A]/]sine. 1831 CARLYLE 
| Sart. Res, u. iv, Like a hungry lion invited to a feast of 
chickenweed. 
© B. 1g03 Sheph. Aalender (1656) xxviii, Take chick weed, 
clythers, ale, and oat meal, and make pottage there with. 
1538 Turner Lréedius, Chykwede, al/)sine, anaga/lis, 1570 
Levins Wanif, 52 Chickweede, avagad/is. 1578 Lyte Do- 
doens 50 Chickeweede hath sundry upright, rounde, and 
knobby stalkes. 1597 Gerarp Herbal in. excii. 615 The 
Chickweeds are green in Winter. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. 
(1729) 208 Give them [Birds]. . Beets, Groundsel, Chick weed. 
1853 G. Jounnston Vat. //ist, E. Bord. 43 Turnips among 
which chickweed grew luxuriously, 1873 Geikie G?, /ce 
“< v. 60 The purple lichnis and white-starred chick-weed. 

. With various defining adjuncts: as Bastard 
C. (Stbthorpia enropea), + Germander C. \ be- 
| vontca agrestis); tIivy ©. V. hederifolia); Sea 
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C. Sonkenya peplotdes); Water C. (J\Jontia 
Jontana, also sometimes Ste//aria aguatica, aud 
Callitriche verna . See also MousE-EaAIt C., ete. 

1597 Gerakp /Jerbal u. excill. 615 Gerinander Chick weed 
hath small tender branches.  /b yd. 1. clxxxi. 487 The great 
Chickweede riseth vp with stalkes a cubite high, and some 
time higher, 1776 Witnerinc Sot, lrrangem (17,6) U1. 
175 Monutia fontana, Small Water Chickweed, or Blinks. 

3. Chicken-weed: ‘a name under which Aoccella 
tincloria has been sonctimes imported’ (7yeas. 
Sol. 1866. 

Chicora-ceous, bad forin of Crctorackous. 

1864 Sat. Rev. g July 59/1 Decidedly chicoraceous coffee. 

Chicory (t[irkéri). Forms: §-6 cicoree, 6 cy- 
kory, -ie, sichorie, 6-7 cycory, -ie, cichorie, 7 
cicory, 7-8 cichory, (9 chiccory, 7- chicory). 
Sce also Succory. fa. F. cichorée (now chicorée) 
endive, chicory | = It. cécérea) :—L. eichorium, cz- 
choréum, ad. Gr. xixopa, xxdpea neut. pl.) suc- 
cory, cndive, 

In 16th c. French (Littré) and in Cotgrave cichorée is the 
main forin, chicorée occasional: the former was noted and 
condemned by Marg. Buffet 1668, and Menage 1672, and is 
now obsolete; in I!nglish also chycory began to supersede 
cichory in the 17-18th c.] 

1. The plant Cichorium Intybus (N.O. Compo- 
site’, with bright blue flowers, found wild in the 
south of England, and elsewhere in lurope and 
Asia, and cultivated in various parts for its root. 

[1393 Gower Conf. 111. 132 Thilke herbe also. .Cicorea the 
boke him calleth.] @ 1450 A dphita(Anecd. Oxon.) 53 Eleu- 
tropia..angl. et gall. cicoree. 1533 Exvot Cast. //elthe 
(1541) 28 b, Cykorie or suckorie is lyke in operation to 
lettise. 1§79 LancuaM Gard. //ealth (1633) 142 Decoction, 
or powder of Cicory or Endiue. 1580 Hottypanp 7 reas. 
Fr. Tong, De la Cichorée, Sichorie,2n herb. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. 1. vii, 140 Opium and cichory. /éfd. 1. 172 ‘Vhe 
flowers of chicory, commonly called suckary. 1732 ARBUTH- 
not Nudles of Diet 249 Cichory and Dandelion have some of 
the same Qualities. 1792 A. Younc 7'rav. France 113 The 
most interesting circumstance of their farnis is the chicory. 
1806 7 — Agric. Essex (1813) 1. 8 Chicory is indigenous in 
every lane and on the borders of most of the fields. 1859 
Louvon Eucycl. Garden. wi. im. vii. § 3 The succory, or 
chiccory, is a hardy perennial not uncominon in calcareous 
wastes and by road sides. 1860 DELAmeR Atich, Gard. 109. 

2. The root of this plant ground and roasted as 
an addition to, or substitute for, coffee. 

]1805 Harcnett in PAt/. Trans. XCV. 301 A sort of coffee 
prepared from the chicorée (1 suppose endive) root .. was 
given me by Sir Joseph Banks.] 1853 Sover /’anfruph. 270 
Chicory, or succory, is received under the mask of coffee. 
1872 Oxiver Elem. Bot. 11. 199 Chicory, the kiln-dried, and 
then roasted and powdered root of Cichorium /ntybus, used 
extensively to mix with coffee. fod. In compliance with 
the Adulteration Act, this is ‘sold as a mixture of Chicory 
and Coffee’. 

3. Comb., as chicory-maker, -pasle, -rool, 

1543 TRaurron Itgo's Chirurg. wt. ii.17 At the begynnynge 
of dynner he shall eate cicoree rootes and leaves sodden. 
1865 J. F. Jounston Chem. Com. Life 1, 218 Vhe chicory- 
maker adulterates his chicory with Venetian red. 1862 
Wuyte-MELvitle Queen's A/aries (1866) 67 For the dessert, 
seven dishes of fruit, and one of chicory-paste, 

Chiequin, obs. form of SEQuIN. 

Chidden (tfid’n), 4//. a. [pa. pple. of Cuive 
v.] Reproved, rebuked, scolded. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. i. ii. 46 lf we .. flye like chidden 
Mercurie from Ioue. 1651 Jer. Vavior Ser. Rov. ii. 4 
Pt. ii, Vhe blushings of achidden girle. 1865 G. Macpoxatp 
A, Forbes 113 As achidden dog might steal across the room. 


Chide (tfaid), v. Pa. t. chid (tfid’; pa. pple. 
chid, chidden tfi-d’n). Forms: 1 cidan, 3-5 
chiden, (4-6 chyde\n, 5 chyte , 4-chide. lor 
inflexions see below. [OF. c/d-az wk. vb.: not 
known in the other Teutonic langs. 

The original inflexions were: pa. t. OF. c/dde, ME. 
chidd(e, chid, mod. chid; pa. pple. OK. cided, 
cidd, cid, ME. chidd(e, chid, mod. chid; but in 
5-6 chode, chidden formed on the analogy of the 
strong verbs (e.g. r/de\, came into partial use, 
and chidden at least is still eommon; chided is 
occasional in modern writers. (OK. and ME. con- 
tracted the 3rd pers. pres. indic. as cf/, chil. ] 

1. éutr, To give loud or impassioned utterance 
to anger, displeasure, disapprobation, reproof. 


+a. To contend with loud and angry alterca- 

tion ; to brawl, wrangle. Oés. 

cx000 /ELrric E.rod. xxi. 18 Gif men cidap. ¢ 1050 G/oss. 
in Wr.-Walcker 347 Adtercaretur, cidde. c¢ 1205 Lay. 8149 
Heo bigunnen to chiden. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 2722 He sa3 
chiden in de wey two egypcienis, modi & strong. ¢x 
Cursor M. 6681 (Trin.) If two chide [earlier texts, fiite) 
& pat oon pe tober smyte. ¢1460 Towneley Myst, 115 
We wille nawther .. Fyght nor chyie. 1483 Cath. Angd. 
63/1 To chyde, Jitizare.. bi, to flyte. sz dch 5 & 
6 Edw. V/, c. 4§ 1 Yfanye person_ shall. .by wordes opps 
quarrel], chyde or brawle in any Churche or Churcheyarde 
1693 W. Ropertson Paraseol, Gen. 329 They did chide and 
brawl so long till tbey fell together by the ears. 

+b. To give loud and angry expression to 

dissatisfaction and displeasnre ; to scold. Oés. 

01175 Leomd. Jom. 113 Crist nalde flitan ne chidan, 1297 
R. Grouc. (Rolls) 8024 He chydde & made bem wrop. 1340 
dlyenb. 67 Pc itke pet ne dar ansuerye ne chide .. he begin 
to grochi betuene his tep. 1377 T.ancun 7. /'Z. B. 1. 191 
Chewen heore charite and chiden after more. ¢ 1386 CHaccrn 
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Chan.-Yem. Prol. § T. 368 Whan that oure pot is broke. . 
Every manchyt. c¢1440 Voré AZyst. xxvi. 180 pou chaterist 
like a churle pat can chyde. 1529 More Com. agst. Trib. 
nu. Wks, 1187 2 Other folk..had a good sporte to heare her 
chide. 17-. Swirt Le?¢?¢. (1766) II. 293, I am confident you 
came chiding into the world, and will continue so while you 
are in it. 

ce. To scold by way of rebuke or reproof: in 
later usage, often merely, to utter rebuke. 

1393 Lanxci. P. Pl. C. 1v. 224 Ich cam no3t to chiden. 
1535 CoverRDALE P's. cii[i]. 9 He wil not allwaye be chydinge. 
1660 Mitton Sov. xiv, To serve therewith my Maker, and 
present My true account, lest he, returning, chide. 1764 
Goipsm. //ermut xxxvii, The wondering fair one turned 
to chide. @1839 Praep Poems (1864) [. 301 To smile on 
me, to speak to me, to flatter or to chide. 

ad. fg. Applied to sounds which suggest angry 
vehemence: as the yelping of hounds in ‘cry’, the 
querulous notes of quails, ‘ brawling’ of a torrent, 
angry blast of the wind, etc. 

1594 27d Rep. Faustus xxii. in Thoms Prose Ronz. (1858) 
ILL. 397 His javelin. .being denied entrance, for very anger, 
rent itself in forty pieces, and chid in the air. 1615 G. 
Sanpys 7rav. 27 Partridges .. flie chiding about the vine- 
yards. 1620 MEttTon Astrolog. 3 The lowdest storme that 
could ever chide. 1820 Keats Eve St, Agnes iv, The silver 
snarling trumpets ’gan to chide. 

+2. Const. a. In OE. construed with dative of 
personal object, in sense ‘to rebuke’; later, with 
various preps., esp. a7; hence bv levelling of dat. 
and acc. the frams. sense 3. Obs. 

¢€1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 25 Da cydde se helend him. 

c1160 Hatton G. ibid., pa kydde se halend hym. 1393 
Gower Conf. I. 295 If. .thou at any time hast chid Toward 
thy love. 1588 Suaxs. Z. ZL. L. 1. ili. 132 You chide at 
him, offending twice as much. 1591 — 72wo Gent. 1. i. 
78 You chidde at Sir Protheus, for going vngarter'd. 

+b. with wth: To complain alond against 
(so later, to chide agatust); to quarrel or dispute 
angrily 7th; to have altercation w7th. Obs. 

a 1000 Thorpe //ovz. I. 96 (Bosw.) Cide he wid God. cx17: 
Lamb, Hont. 103 Pe mon sor3ed..and chit penne wi 
gode. a1250 Owl & Night, 287 Ne lust me wit the screwen 
chide. a@ 1300 Cursor AL. 12972 (Cott.) Yeitt can pat chinche 
wit godd to chide. 1382 Wycuir Fudg. xxi. 22 Whanne the 
faders of hem comen and a3ens 30u bigynnen to pleyne and 
chiden. a14s0 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 21 She .. chidde 
witb hym afore alle the peple. 1513 Doucras #veés vin. 
Prol. 126 Churle, ga chat the and chyd with ane vther. 
1535 CoverpaLe Gez. xxxi. 36 And Iacob was wroth, and 
chode with Laban [so 1611]. 1611 Bipie x. xvii.2 Why 
chide you with mee? 1693 W. Rogertson Phraseol. Gen. 
329 To chide or quarrel with one. 1869 SpurRGEON 7. 
Ploughit. Talk 6 We have a stiff bit of soil to plough when 
we chide with sluggards. 

3. trans. To address (a person) in terms of re- 
proof or blame: in carlier use implying loud vehe- 
mence, to ‘scold’; in later use often little more 
than ‘reprove, rebuke’, (The main modern use, 
but now chiefly /7teravy, and somewhat archaic). 

This comes down directly from the OE. const. with tHe 
dative, which may still be valid for early ME. examples. 

1230 //ali Med. 31 Chit te & cheoped pe & schent te 
schomeliche. a 1250 Owl & Night. 1329 Ah 3et thu, fule 
thing, me chist. ¢1340 Cursor AM. 13867 (Trin.) For iewes 
so had him chid. 1387 Trevisa Higde (Rolls) VII. 35 Pere 
Dunston was strongliche despised and i-ched. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy \. xii, Ye shalt heare anone how that he chit 
‘The quene Heleyne. 1557 A. Arthur (W. Copland) vu. vi, 
Euer she chode him and wolde not rest. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. 
iV, u. iv. 410 Thou wilt be horrible chidde to morrow. ,1629 
J. Core Of Death 32 Peevish children, who. .are but chidden 
in their first schoole. 1646 Sir R. Murray in Hamilton 
Papers ‘Camden 1880) 108 You encourage me.. wben I 
should rather be chid for it. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I]. 64 
The Priest..First chid her, then her sins remitted. 1751 
Jounson Rawbl. No. 182 P 5 Having chidden her for un- 
dutifulness. 1791 Cowrer /dfad xvu. 520 He stroked them 
gently and as oft he chode. 1847 Tennvson /’yénc. vi. 271 
Kiss and be friends, like children being chid! 1848 Mxs. 
Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. Introd. (1863) 40 The monks 
have been sorely chidden for{this]. 186z P. Youne Daily 
Readings 11. 298 Our Lord..chode them for their want of 
faith. 1870 Brvant /diad I. iv. 121 Atrides.. spake and 
chid them. 1879 Beersoum Pasagonia vi. 97, | have never 
seen a child chided or remonstrated with. 

b. fig. and transf. To scold, rebuke, or find 
fault with (a thing, an action, etc. ). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Priest's T. 531 The Friday for to 
chiden. .(For ona Fryday sothly slayn was he). 1590 SHaks. 
Mids. N. 1. ii. 200 Wee haue chid the hasty footed time, 
For parting vs. 1606 — 7r. & Cr. u. ili, 221 The Raven 
chides blacknesse. 1770 Go.psm. Des. V7dl. 150 He chid 
their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 1776 Gispon 
Decl. & F. 1. xi. 303 The emperor..chided the tardiness of 
the senate. 1860 Gee Wiseman Past. Lett.25 Mar. 20 Could 
that power have been reproved, chided, and even corrected 
.. by so dependent an authority? 1865 Swinsurne /’oems 
& Ball., (licet 137 Vefore their eyes all life stands chidden. 

¢e. Said of hounds, brawling streams, etc. 

1590 Srenser /. Q.1.i.1 His angry steede did chide his 
foming bitt. 1596 Suans. 1 /fev. /1’, 1. i. 45 The Sea 
That chides the Bankes of England. 1697 Drypven I’rrg. 
Eclog. v. 132 Streams that .. the scarce cover'd Pebbles 
gently chide. 18r0 Scott Lady of L. 1. viii, The baffled 
dogs .. Chiding the rocks that yell’d again. 

4. With adv. or advb. compl.: Vo arive, impel, 
or compel by chiding. 

1590 SHAks. 47ids. N. un. ii. 312 He hath chid me hence. 
1633 G. Hersert Temple, Church Militant 105 He chid 
the Church away. 1634 Mitron Comus 258 Scylla .. chid 
her barking waves into attention. 1643 ANGiER Lanc. Vall. 
Achor 29 Vhis seasonable check chode us to duty. 1738 
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Westey “/ymus, ‘Triumphal Notes’ ii, Vay Word bids 
Winds and Waves be still, And chides them into Rest. 
1836 Emerson Nature, Lit, Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 219 Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your position. 

Chide, sd. [f. prec. vb. OE. had gec/d.] 

+1. Chiding; quarrelling, wrangling. Oés. 

¢ 1325 Body & Soul in Atafp’s Pocnts (1841) 342 Mid me to 
holde chide and cheste. 

+2. An angry rebuke, a reproof. Ods. or arch. 

1538 G. Browne 7o Ld. Cromwell in Phenix 1. 123 The 
prior and the Dean. .heed not my words: therefore send..a 
chide to them and their Canons. 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad. 
? 174 A kind of chide for my proneness to desperation. 


3. transf. ‘ Brawling’ \of streams). rare. 


1730 THOMSON A vtuntn 1265 The chide of streams And 
hum of bees, 

Chider (tJoirdaz). [f. Cum v. +-ER 1] 

+ 4. A quarrelsome person, brawler, scold. Ods. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xvi. 43 Brawleres and chideres. 
1467 in Ang, Gilds (1870) 371 Bawdes, scolders and chiders. 
c1530 //ickscorner in T. Hawkins Zug. Drama 1. 89 
Braulers, lyers, getters, and chiders. 1596 SHAKS. Taiz. Shiv. 
1. ii. 227, 1 loue no chiders. 1693 W. Rosertsos Phraseol. 
Gen. 278 A brawler or chider, adtercator. 


2. One who scolds or rebukes with vehemence. 

c1sto Barcray Alirr. Good Afann. (1570) G ij, In flatterers 
then chiders count greater ieopardy, For chiders and brau- 
lers vse vices for to blame. 1580 Baret A/e. C 451 A chider 
or rebuker, obturgator. 1628 FertHam Resolves u. xxv, His 
conscience .. becomes a perpetuall chider. 1823 LocKHarT 
Reg. Dalton xxxii. 293 A partaker, not a chider, of their 
happiness. 


+ Chideress. Ols. [f. prec. +-Ess.] A female 
chider or brawler. 


¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 150 For hir wrathe, yre, and onde..An 
angry wight, a chideresse, 4265 Another is a Chideresse. 

+Chidester. Os. [ME. chidestere, fem. of 
chidere, CHIDER ; see -STER.] =prec. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Merch. T. 291 Wher she be .. a shrewe, 
A. chidestere [v. 7. chidester, -ystere, -istere, chydester, 
Hart. & Petw, chidere] or wastour of thy good. 

Chiding (tfai-din), v4/. sb. (OE. céding, cidung 
f. CHIDEv.+-ING1.] Theaction ofthe vb. CHIDE. 

+1. Quarrelling with angry words, contention ; 
vehement expression of displeasure. Oés. 

1340 Ayenb. 30 Per is uerst chidinge and panne wrebe. 
1388 Wycuir x. xvii. 7 For tbe chidyng of the sones of 
Israel. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 74 Chydynge, coutencio, liti- 
gacio. 1549 CoveRDALE Eras. Par. 1 Cor. 20 Nor are we 
..to lyue in sedicion and chyding, but to lyue in peace and 
concorde. ?1656 BramuHaLt Reflic. v. 199 To take away 
occasion of chiding from his Disciples. 1719 D'UrFey P2l/s 
(1872) III. 141 There’s no such joy as Chiding. 

2. Scolding, reproof, rebuke. 

c 893 K. AELFRED O75. iv. xii. § 2 For his cidinge and purh 
his lare.  @ 1000 Psalms (Spelman, Trin. MS.) ciii. 8 [civ. 7] 
(Bosw.) Of cydunge Ginre hi fleop. 1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. 
x1. 415 Shal neuere chalangynge ne chydynge chaste a man 
so sone As shal shame. 1535 CoverpaLe Ps. xviili]. 15 
The foundacions of the round worlde were discovered at 
thy chiding (o Lorde). 1697 Br. Patrick Comm. Ex. iv. 
14 No Punishment followed his anger but only a Chiding. 
1774 Mrs. Cuarone /iprov. Mind 11.74 Nothing so much 
weakens authority as frequent chiding. 1877 Bryanr Li#?. 
People of Snow 283 As they came With gentle chidings 
ready on their lips. 

3. Brawling or angry noise: spec. of fox-hounds. 
Also fig. of wind, waters, etc. 

1sg0 SHaks. Afrds. NN. 1v, i. 120 They bayed the Beare 
With hounds of Sparta; neuer did I heare Such gallant 
chiding. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gs. Axemp. u. xii. 42 The 
chiding of the winds and waters. 1711 BupGe.t S/ecé. No. 
116 ® 7 The Chiding of the Hounds. 1818 Kirpy & Sp. 
Entomol. xxi, The angry chidings of the inhabitants of the 
hive. 1858O. W. Hoitmes Aut. break/.-t.v, The chiding of 
the sharp-tongued bell. 

Chiding, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.]_ That 
chides, that gives loud and vehement utterance to 
displeasure ; brawling, scolding, rebuking. 

c1175 Lab. Hom. 143 Pe prude, pe fordrunkene, pe 
chidinde sculen beon iwarpen ine eche pine. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Wife's Prol. 279 Droppyng hous, and eek smoke, And 
chydyng wyves maken me to fle. 1568 Biste (Bishops’) 
Prov. xxi. 19 Better to dwel in the wildernesse, then with 
a chiding and an angry woman. 1608 Suaxs. Per, ul. i. 32 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity, As fire, air, water, earth, 
and heaven can make. 1648 Herrick //esfer. (Grosart) I. 
26 Chiding streams betray small depth below. 1800 BLoom- 
FIELD Farmer’s Boy, Autiuiun 258 The sound Of distant 
spoitsmen, and the chiding hound. 

Ilence Chi‘dingly a/v., Chi'dingness. 

1552 Huvoet, Chidingly, or after the manner of chydynge. 
1593 Nasur Christ's T. (1613) 22 How often haue I .. chid- 
ingly communed with thy soule? 1677 Gitrin Deznonol, 
(1867) 202 Gregory the Great writes chidingly to Serenus, 
bishop of Marseilles. 1876 Bancrort Hist. U.S. V. xxiii. 
600 Mayne .. wrote chidingly to Washington. 1880 M. 
Betuam-Epwarps Forestalled 1.1.ix. 144 Siniling on his 
young wife with pensive chidingness. 

Chidlings, //. A dial. form of CHiTTERLINGs. 

1843 7. Parley's Ann. WV. 271 When you kill another pig 
..to fry the chidlings. 188: Sxzppl. Oxfords. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), also 1888 Berhsh. Gl, Chidlins and chitlins, chit- 
terlings. 1887 Dict. Kentish Dial., Chidlins, chitterlings. 

Chief (t{if), sd. Fornis: 3-4 chef, (chiue), 
4-7 chefe, cheif, (5 ¢heyff, cheef(f, chifie, 
chyfe), 5-6 cheffe, chyef, 6-7 cheefe, chiefe, 
4-chief. [ME. chef, chief, a. OF. chef, chief (= 
Pr. cap, Sp. cabo, It. cafo head):—Rom. type 
*capu-m :~1,, caput head.) 


CHIEF. 


I. Proper and transf. material senses. 

+1. “et. The head (of the body). Ods. rare. 

(The first quot. is doubtful.) 

¢1330 Arth. § Merl. 9513 The ferth he tok on the chiue, 
And carf him ato biliue. a@1535 Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in 
Palsgr. (1852) 901 {Membres longyng to Mannes Body}, the 
beed or chyfe, Ze chief. 

+2. The head, top, upper end (of anything). 
Obs. 

c1g400 Maunpev. xx. 217 At the chief of the Halle, is tbe 
Emperours throne. ¢ 1400 Destér. 7 roy 1663 In the cheffe 
of pe choise halle..Was a grounde vp graid with gresis of 
Marbill. ¢ 1420 Azturs of Arth. ix, Opon the chefe of hur 
cholle, A padok prykette on a pelle. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal, Nov., Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for 
thee? The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe. 

3. Her. The head or principal part of the escut- 
cheon, Occupying the upper third of the shield, 
and divided from the rest by a line which may be 
straight, indented, embattled. wavy, etc. On a 
chief, t in (the) chief: borne on this ordinary. 7 
chief: borne on or occupying the upper part of 
the shield, within the limits of this ordinary, though 
no chief is marked off. 

@ 1440 Sir Degrev. 1029 He beres in cheef of azour En- 
grelyd with a satur With doubule tressour And treweloves 
bytwene. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. 1. xvii. 19 The lorde 
William Duglas..bare azure a cheffe syluer. /é/d. Ix, His 
baner..was goules, a sheffe syluer, thre cheuorns in the 
sheffe. 1572 BossEwELL Avmorie 1. 30b, There maye be 
also borne in chiefe, diuerse tokens of armes, and yet the 
chief not altered in colour from the field. 1622 PEacHAM 
Compl. Gent. Wi. (1634)143. 1808 Scotr AZarwz. v1. ii, And in 
chief three mullets stood The cognizance of Douglas blood. 
1864 Boutett /feraldry Hist. & Pop. xiv. 171 The Helm 
always rests upon the Chief of the Shield. 

+4. A head of discourse, a heading. Ods. rare. 

1g98 Syivester Dz Bartas u. i. 1. Argt., A Generall 
Muster of the Bodies Griefes, The Soules Diseases, vnder 
sundry Chiefes. 

+5. An end (of a bandage). Ods. rare. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., This is done 
with rolles of one chyef or dyuers chyefs, or armes, begyn- 
nynge vpon the hurt place. 

II. Transferred and figurative senses. 

6. The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc. ; foremost au- 
thority, leader, ruler. 

1297 2. Giovc. (1724) 212 Po pe Romeyns were wyb out 
chef, dyscomfortd hii were. ¢ 1400 Afol. Lodl. 57 Wan any 
auerous or couetous is canonizid..or maad cheef. c¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 3662 To chese hom a cheftayn to be chefe of 
pem all. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 399 She was made ab- 
besse and chyef of al the monasterye. 1526 Tinpatr. Like 
xi. 15 By the power of Belzebub, the chefe of the deuyls. 
1568 Grarton Chron. [1.288 The king sayde to Syr Gualtier 
Maury, I will that ye be chiefe of thisenterprise. 1611 Bipte 
Num. iii. 30 The chiefe of the house of the..Kohathites 
shalbe Elizaphan. 1666-7 Perys Diary 20 Feb., A French- 
man come to be chief of some part of the King’s musique. 
1791 Burke in Corv. (1844) I11. 202 The chief of every mon- 
archical party must be the monarch himself. 1841-4 EMer- 
son Ess, Non. §& Realist Wks. (Bohn) I. 253 Hence the 
immense benefit of party in politics, as it reveals faults of 
character in a chief. 1850 THackeray Pendennis xxiii, The 
chief of the kitchen, Monsieur Mirobolant. : 

b. sfec. The head man or ruler of a clan, tribe, 
or small uncivilized community. 

1587 Se. Acts (1597) § 94 Clannes..dependis vpon the direc- 
tiones of the saidis Captaines, chiefes, and chieftaines. 1695 
C. Lesuie Gallienus Rediv. o He gives these Directions to 
Collonel Hill. ‘Till we see what is done by the Chiefs, it is 
not time to Receive their Tenants. 1713 Pore MW2ndsor 
For. 405 And naked youths and painted chiefs admire Our 
speech, our colour, and our strange attire. 1809 CampBeL. 
Gertr. Wyom.ad fin., The death-song of an Indian chief! 
1814 Scott IVav, xxii, Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glen- 
garry, and Sleat! 1841 Macautay &ss., IV. Hastings (1853) 
gs Their chiefs, when united by a common peril, could bring 
eighty thousand men into the field. 

ce. .A chief or superior officer: the head of any 
department ; one’s superior in office. 

1606 Suaxs. Avt. & Cl. iv. xii. 93 Farewell great Chiefe. 
Shall [ strike now? 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1. 566 Warriers .. 
Awaiting what Command their mighty Chief Had to impose. 
1733 Pore //or. Sat. u. i. 126 Chiefs out of war, and States- 
men out of place. 1795-7 /ustr. § Reg. Cavalry (1813) 102 
The chief of the squadron. gives the general caution. .and 
the leaders of divisions give their wordsofexecution. 1853 
Wuyte-Meivitte Digby Grand xix, Our old chief .. has 
been appointed to a command in India. 1888 Mowsray 
Morris Clazverhouse iv. 67 In the report Lord Evandale 
makes to his chief. , 

7. Of things personified. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 29281 (Cott.) Hali kirke o rome .. pat 
crist. .has in erth leued o cristen-dome for cheif and heued. 
1426 Aupetay Poems 8 Thou most have fayth, hope, and 
charyté..then charyté he is the chif. 1667 Mitton P. L.v. 
102 Many lesser Faculties that serve Reason as chief. 

+ 8. The head town or city; the CapiraL. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI, 22097 (Cott.) pis tun was quilum chefe 
{v.72 chef, cheef, chief] o pers. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 164 
Whan Rome was the worldes chefe. ¢1q00 MauNDEV. Vv. 35 
Surrye of the whiche the cytee of Damasc was chief. 

+9. The best part; the height, the prime. Oés. 
or arch. (Cf. CHEF a. 7.) ; 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. xx. xiv. (1845) 97 The chefe is 
gone of all thy melody, Whose beauty clere made moost 
swete armony. 1535 Coverpae /%s. civ. {cv.] 35 He smote 
all y* first borne in their Ionde, euen the chefe of all their 
substance. 155 Ropinson tr. AZore's Utop. (Arb.) 36 Euen 
in the chiefe of his youth he was taken from schole into the 
Courte. 1572 J. Joxus Bathes of Bath u. 12 he cheefe 
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of Sommer. 1607 Torsert four-f, Beasts (1658) 270 By 
some corruption uf the air, whereunto Rume in the chief uf 
Summer is much subject. _ . 

+10. Chief position, first place, cminence, excel- 


leney. 

(The meaning of the Shakspere passace is disputed.) 

1519 Horman Vuly. 281 He wanne the chietie at cuery 
ganie, victor palniam abstulit, 602 Suaxs. //anr. 1, iil. 
74 (C9 1) And they of Irance of the chiefe rancke and station 
Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that. —(¢°2, 
3, 4) And they in Iraunce of the best ranck and station Or 
ofa most select and generous chiefe [cheefe] in that. — 
(Fol. 1) Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 


11, Short for chief-rent (see 13). 

1601 Hottanp /’/iny II, 518 The lead mine named Anti- 
monianum. . which paid in old time but a chiefe of ten pound 
weight. 1625 F. Marknam Sk. //on., Let. to King 2 But 
to the immortall and only true God of Heauen and Earth 
you pay no Chiefes or Acknowledgements. 1795 J. AiKin 
Manchester 258 A 999 year lease, at the small chief of a 
shilling per ann. 1868 Rocexs /'o/, Econ. xiv. 200 An all 
but universal custom in Lancashire of letting building-sites 
on what is called chief, that is at a perpetual ground-rent. 


12. Phease. Ju chief. a. Feudal Law [med.1.. 
in capite, F. en chief]. Applted to a tenant hold- 
ing, or tenure held, immediately from the Lord 
Paramount, as when a tenant held directly from 
the king, rendering to him pcrsonally the service 
belonging to the tcntire. Hence, by extension, ap- 
plicd to tenancy by a perpetual feu-duty or ground- 
rent, as opposed to a lease for a limited period. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 9691 No man, that of the kinge 
hulde ou3t In chef, other in eni seruise. 1375 Baruour 
Bruce 1. 154 Gyff thow will hald in cheyff off me For euir- 
mar, and thine ofspryng, I sall do swa thow sall be king. 
1495 Act 11 fen. VII, c. 48 § + The same Castelles .. be 
holden of your Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. 1542-3 
Act 34 §& 35 feu. VIII, c. 5 § 5 Manours..holden of the 
kinge by knightes seruice in chiefe. 1607 Davies 1st Let. 
Larl Salisbury (1787) 236 He hath yet allotted to him .. in 
demesne, and in chief, ten ballibetaghs or thereabouts. 
a1j7oo Drypen Cleomencs Ep. Ded., Proud to hold my de- 
pendence on you in chief, as I do part of my small fortune 
in Wiltshire. : ne, 

b. In the chief or highcst place or position. 
Often in titles, as Commander-in- Chief, Colonel-in- 
Chief, etc. 

1607 12 Bacon Ess. Of Great Place (Arb.) 286 Thinke it 
more honor, to direct in chiefe, then to be busie in all. 1618 
Crapman //estod 1. 542 Call thy friend In chief one near. 
1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 1. 1 Sits. -commanded the Ar- 
mnmenian Army in cheif. ¢ 1670 i Gorpon //ist. Sco!s Affairs 
ty. xxxix, They coulde not agree who should be commander 
in cheefe. a@1680 Butter Elephant in Moon 27 When one, 
who for his deep belief Was Virtuoso then in chief. 1866 


“Mrs. OuipHant Afadonua Mary (Hoppe) Nelly Askell whom 


Will had appropriated .. as his sympathizer-in-chief. 1885 
Whitaker's Almanack 152 Department of the Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief .. Commanding - in -Chief, Field-Marshal 
H. R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. /dii/. 156, ist Life 
Guards. . Colonel-in-Chief, H.R.H, Prince of Wales, 

ce. Chiefly ; mainly, principally. 

1603 SHAKS. Weas. for AI. v. i. 220 Some speech of marriage 
., which was broke off..in chiefe For that her reputation was 
dis-valued In leuitie. 1855 Browninc Old Pictures Flor- 
ence, 'Twixt the aloes I used to lean in chief. 

13. atirth. and Comd.: + chief-pledge, a bor- 
row-head, head-borough ; chief-rent, a rent paid 
under a tenure in chief ; now = quit-rent; chief- 
tenant, a tenant in chief: cf. 12 a. See also 
CHIEF a. 1. 

{1z92 Britton 1. xxx. § 4 Si touz les chefs pleges soint venuz 
alaveuwe; ¢vans/, whether all the headboroughs are come 
tothe view.] 1619 DaLTon Country Just. 1.(1630) 3 There be 
other officers of much like authority toour constables, as the 
borsholders in Kent, the thirdborow in Warwickshire, and the 
tythingman and burrowhead or headborow, or chiefe-pledge 
in other places. 1523 Fitzuers. Surv, 11 The lorde may 
haue a fre holder that holdeth his lande of hym & payeth 
hym chefe rentes and other seruyce. 1617 J. Moore J/affe 
Maas Mortalitie m. v. 209 Forgetting his homage to God, 
and chiefe-rent of obedience. a Brackstone Coun. 11. 
42 Those of the freeholders are frequently called chief rents 
..and both sorts are denominated quit rents.. because 
thereby the tenant goes quit and free of all other services, 

Chief tf7f), a. and quasi-adv. Forms: 3-4 
chef, 4- chief; also 4-6 chefe, cheef, (5 chif, 
chiff(e, chyf(e, cheyf, scheff ), 5-6 cheffie, 5-7 
cheefe, cheif, (6 chieffe, chyefe\, 6-7 cheife, 
cheiffe, chiefe. [f. prec.: origtnally the substan- 
tive used in apposition or attributively.] 

1. Of persons: That is formally the CHIEF or 
head ; standing at the head ; taking the first place ; 
=Hean-, Uscd in many official designations, etc., 
as Chief Baron, Chief Constable, Chief Justice, 
Chief Rabbi, Chief Secretary, ete. 

€ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 15 Sir Egbriht, our chefe 
kyng. € 1340 Cursor AL. 4434 (Kairf.) Pe imaister chefe iailer 
learlier ASS. maister jailere). ¢ 1350 Will. Palerne 3841 
Ischal .. mak him my chef stiward to stiztli all my godes. 
138. Wycuir Se/. Wks. 1. 36 Siche cheefe lordis pat han not 
above hem anobir cheef lord. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 26 Bod- 
rygan scheff reulere of Cornwayle. ¢ 155 Elegy //en. VIII's 
Fool in Halliw. Nuge Poet. 45 Ve as chefe moerner yn your 
own folys hode. 1530 PatsGr. 204 Chefe baron of the Es- 
chequer, chefe capitayne, etc. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 172 
That the king of Englande ought of right to be their chiefe 
head and sovereigne. 1685 |.utrReLL Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 
a Paul Ricaut, esq., chief secretary to his excellency the 

ord lieutenant of Ireland. 1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 
21 The following officers shall be exempted ..viz. the chief- 
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mate, the boatswain, and carpenter. 1818 Cruise Digest 

VI. 503 Argued before lord Chancellor Nottingham, as- 
sisted by the Chief Justices North and Pemberton, and Lord 
Ch. Barun Montague. 1840 Caxtye //eroes (1858) 365 Chief- 
consulship, Emperorship, victory over Europe. 

+b. Of things : Highest in rank, capital, head-. 

1297 R. Grouc. :Rolls) 4758 An chyrche he Icte rere, In 
Est end of Kanterbury, pat pe chef chyrche were. ¢ 1305 
St. Kenelut in E. E. 7. (1862) 49 Of al his lond pe chief 
Cite. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 10010 (Trin.) pat are foure vertues 
principales Whiche men callen cardinales. Alle opere vertues 
of hem han holde, Per-fore pei are for cheef Itolde. 138. 
Wyceur Wks, (1880) 16 Ajenst pe chifwerk of gostly mercy. 
¢1460 Sowneley Alyst, 23 Vhre chefe chambers. a 1541 
Wratt /oet. Wks. (1861) 54 Thou thyself dost cast thy 
beams from high I'rom thy chief house. 1568 Grarion 
Chron. II. 88 Vienna, which is the chiefe Citie of the Coun- 
trie, 1837 Peuny Cycl. VIII. 157 Creuznach, the chief town, 
is situated on both banks of the Nahe. 

2. + Chief father: first ancestor, first parent; = 
ME. form-fader. Obs. 

e1325 /. A. Addit. P. B. 684 Habraham .. chosen to he 
chef chyldryn fader. 1513 Douctas 4uers vin. ili. 92 Schyr 
Dardanus. .Our cheif fader. 

3. At the head or top in importance; most im- 
portant, influential, or active ; principal, foremost, 
greatest: a. of persons. 

138. Wycuir ts. (1880) 172 Of alle wicked men weiward 
prestis ben chiff whanne pei turne to cursednesse. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 71 Chefe or princypale, precipunus. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. coxxxiil. 253 Syr bartram Cleykyn 
that was chefe maker and cause of the werre. 1633 MARMYON 


Fine Contpanion m. iti, Vhe cheefe and only mouer of yovr | 


loue. 1828 Hawtuorne /anshawe i. (1879) 15 A very dear 
friend .. who in his early manhood had been his chief inti- 
mate. 1882 J. Hf. Buunr Ref Ch, Eng, II. 23 Archbishop 
Cranmer being his chief supporter. 

b. of things. 

1377 Lancr. 2. Pd. B. xix. 469 Holycherche chief help 
& chiftaigne of be comune. ¢ 1440 Work Alyst. xix. 23 
And ny cheffe helpe ishe. ¢ 1546 Lanotry Pol. Verg. De 
Zuveut.1v. ix. 974, Vo haue the chief stroke in all ceremonies. 
1569 J. Rocers G/. Godly Loue 186 Children are their Pa- 
rents cheefe joy. 1661 Bovie Spring of Air Pref. (1682) 5 
It was not my cheif design. 1 Intton 7. ZL. in. 168 
O Son, in whom my soul hath chief delight. 1752 Jounson 
Rambler No. 203 ? 12 Hope is the chief blessing of man. 
1848 Macautray //ist. Eug. I. 51 The man who took the 
chief part in settling the conditions. 1875 Jevons A/oney 
(1878) 133 The chief difficulty in adopting such anew metal. 

4. Morc loosely: Belonging to the highest group 
or first rank ; ‘of the first order’ (J.), prominent, 
leading. In this relative use, formerly often com- 
pared chiefer, chiefest ; see 8. 

a. of pefsons. 

¢1440 York Afyst. xxv. 94, I shall declare playnly his 
comyng To the chiffe of the Jewes. 1536 WrioTHESLEY 
Chron. (1875) I. 48 The cheiffe peeres of the realine follow- 
ing the Kinge. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 119 The king of 
Scottes did hang foure hundreth of the cheefe doers, 1651 
Hosses Leviath. m. xl. 252 Any Aristocracy of the chief 
Princes of the People. ¢1785 Burns Answ. Fp. of Tailor, 
He’s rank’d amang the chief O‘ lang-syne saunts. 1882 
Suortuouse ¥. /uglesaut xxx, All the chief among the 
Cardinals, 

b. of things. 

1393 Gower Conf. III, 11 For love drunke is the mischefe 
Above all other the moste chefe. 1523 Lp. Berners /roiss. 
I. clxii. 200 Alwayes in the chyefe of the batayle (au plus 
fort de la bataille]. 1593 Suaks. 3 //ex. VJ, 1v. vi. 58 The 
first, of all your chiefe affaires. 1631 3 //igh Cowumission 
Cases (1886) 321 This goeth as a cheife story amongst them. 
a 1745 Swirt bs. (1841) II. 71 A short account of the chief 
crimes they have committed. 1848 Macautav //ist, Eng. 
I. 552 A chief object of the expedition. 

+5. Pre-eminent in excellence; best, finest ; 
choicc. Oés. 

1519 Horman Vide. 283 Ile hath the chieffe game, where so 
euer he goeth, victor est outntumcertaminuim. 1§91 SUAKs. 
1 Hen, VI, v. v, 12 The cheefe perfections of that Iouely 
Dame. 1611 Biste Asuos vi. 6 Anoint themselues with the 
chiefe ointments. 1651 Fuiter Adel Rediv., Colet (1867) I. 
116 His chief companion was ever some chief book. 1660 
Suarrock lege/adbles 28 The light colours are they that are 
chief for choice. 

6. Sc. Intimate (as friends), Cf the dial. gveaz, 
thick. Apparently connceted with the Biblical 
use in Prov. xvt. 28 (1611) ‘ A whisperer scparateth 
chiefe friends’, where the Heb. word mcans ‘ fami- 
liars, intimstes’. 

1530 PatsGr. 424, I am chcife a counsayle with one; I am 
moste aboute hym.. he is cheife a counsayle with hym. 
1879 JAMIESON s.v, Uhey‘re very chief wi’ ane anither. 

Woda. Sc. You and he are rather chief. 

7. absol, or elliptically, See also CHIEF sé. 9. 

a. pl, Chief people. 

1568 Grarron Chron. I]. 131 Neither Maior, nor Alder- 
man, nor other of the chiefe of the Citie. 1597 Bacon 
Coulers of Good & Evill ii. (Arb.) 140 Inthe northern climate 
the wits of chief are greater. 1612 W. Suute tr. Fougasses’ 
Hist. Venice 4 Divers of the cheefe of Padua. 1707 Hearne 
Collect. 9 Aug., One of y* chicf wbo formerly got him turn’d 
bya oust ib. 

b. The main part; the most; the bulk. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xiviii, Vhe disasters occasioned 
by this hurricane were very great, owing to its having 
taken place at night, when the chief of the inhabitants 
were in bed and asleep. 

8. Compared as chicfer, chiefest. 

As the word was weakened in force from the meaning of 
‘head’ or ‘supreme’ absolutely, to that of ‘leading’, com- 
parison of relative position became possible; and thus a 
comparative chi¢fer occurs, and much more frequently a 
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superlative chiefest, the latter very common in the 14th and 
17th c., and still frequent in literary use. 
+a. comparative, Obs. 

1553 Bare Gardiner's Obed. ¥ viij, That they might be 
taken for chief, yea, and chiefer than the chiefest. 1612 
Brinstey Lact. Lit. 269 The Master may imploy his paincs 
principally amongst the chiefer; as the Vsher dotb amongst 
the luwer. 

b. superlative, 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12418 Ile was chosyn_ .chevest of coun- 
cell. 1535 Coverpate wVark xii. 29 ‘The chefest com- 
maundement of all commaundementes ts. 1577 1B. Goocr 
Heresbach's Tush. w. (1586) 72h, The cheefest time of 
planting .. is the end of Sommer. 1583 Srupses stuat. 
Abus. 1. 59 We giue vnto God the cheefest struke and the 
cheefest rate in all things. 1591 Suaxs. 1 //ea.1//, 1. it. 12 
Within their chiefest 'emple. 1611 Bini. Wark x. 44 Whio- 
socucr of you will bee the chiefest (Wyet., A’dem. first, 
TinbaLe, etc, chefe), 1689 SutpEN Zable 7. (Arb.) 82 Pa- 
tience is the chiefest fruit uf Study. 1697 Dammer Joy. I. 
xiv. 387 The Chinese are the chicfest merchants. 1699 
/bid. Wo. iv. 112 About which they spend the chiefest uf 
theirtime. 1708 J. Cnamuenrayne St. Gt. Brit, un. m. (1743) 
279 There are six penny-post offices: the chiefest is in 
Threadneedle Strect. 1812 Byron CA. //ar. +. xl, The 
Grave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 1847 Exrrsox 
Repr. Men, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 339 Culture will 
instantly destroy that chiefest beauty of spontanecusness. 

9. Chief good, + chicfest good: ttscd to translate 
Lat. seemmim bonum. 

1663 Cowcey Verses & Ess. (1669) 117 When Epicurus to 
the World had taught, That pleasure was the cheifest Good. 
1667 Mitton /. L. x1. 493 As their chief good. 1669 Ga1.x 
Crt. Gentiles 1.1.1, 2 Desires after some one Chiefest Good, 
1729 Butter Serm. xiv. Wks. 1874 I]. 193 Knowledge .. 
cannot be the chief good of man. 1806 A. Knox Keo. 1. 31 
Reason. .informed the heathen sages that there was a chief 
good of man. 1869 M. Aunotp Cult. & Ax. (1882) 212 A 
good in itself, one of the chiefest of goods. 

B. as adv, Chiefly, principally. arch. 

a 1553 Upau. Rotster D. in. v. (Arb.) 57 Swecte mistresse, 
where as I loue you .. chiefe of all Fur your personace, 
beautie, demeanour and witte. 1583 STANYHURST cE nels 1, 
(1880) 17 But chiefe through Iunoes long fostred deadlye 
reuengment. 1671 Mitton Sasson 754 Not truly penitent, 
but chief to try Her husband. 1715 20 Porr //iad xiv. 291 
Me chief he sought. 1795 Soutury Joan of Arc vy. 407 But 
chief where in the town [he six great avenues meet. 1830 
Brownine Sordello ut. (1868) 73 And chief, that earnest 
April morn Of Richard’s Love-court, was it time. 

b. So chiefest, 

1632 Mitton /’enseroso 51 But first and chiefest with thee 
bring Ilim that yon soars on golden wing. 1811 Hrper 
Iywun, ‘Hosannah, ete.’, But chiefest, in our cleanstd 
breast, Eternal, bid Thy Spirit rest. 

Chiefage, variant of CHEVAGE. Ods. 

Chiefalrie, variant of CHIVALRY, after chief. 

148 Upart Erasm. Par. Pref. 6b, Common actes of 
chiefalrie. /4¢¢. Marcial chiefalrie. 

Chiefdom (t{rfdom). [f. Ciier sé. + -pos.] 
The estate, positton or dominion of a chief; head- 
ship, leadership, chicf place. 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cat. Apr., The chief- 
dome and soveraintie of all flowers and greene hearbes. 
1601 Deacon & Wacker Anse. Darel 146 They haue a 
superioritie and chiefdome ouer the kingdomes of the world. 
1656 S. H. Gold. Law Vo Rdr. 2, | aimed both at Reason 
and Rhethorick; but principally the first, as first in worth 
and chiefdom. 1860 Forster Gr. Kemonustr. 64 Vhe sway 
of a feudal chiefdom .. was ending. 1862 Merivace Xow:. 
Entp. \1865) V1. xlix. 117 ‘To continue in the obscure dignity 
of his petty chiefdom. 

Chiefery, chiefry, tff ri, t{rfri). Chiefly 
Trish. Also 6 chefferie, cheuerie. -ye, 6 7 
chiefrie, 7 cheifrie, cheeferie. [f. CHIEF 5d, + 
-ERY, -RY.] 

1. The office and territory of an Irish chicf. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd, /re/, in Holinshed II. 11/1 Rotho- 
rike..left the chefferic which he demanded. 1607 Davies 1s/ 
Let. Earl Salisbury) 1787) 222 It was doubtful in whom the 
chiefrie of that country [Cavan] rested. 1741 T. Ropisson 
Gavelkind ii. 15 Every Scignory or Chiefry in these Coun- 
tries. 1885 R. Bacwent red. under Tudors 1.13 Like a lay 
chiefry, the abbacy was elective. 

+2. The body of chicfs or leading people. Oés. 

1610 Hortaxnn Camden's Brit, uw. 123 The chiefery, or 
greatest men of Ulster. 

3. The institution of chiefs. 

1887 A thenguin 12 Mar. 3453 10 the clan-system, indeed, 
to ‘chiefery’, and to ‘ Celtic feudalism ‘, the duke [of Argy! ] 
ascribes all the evils of the Highlands. 

4. The dues belonging to the chicf or tanist of a 
clan or district; the analogous payment of triibrte 
to the sovereign, or of rent to the lord superior. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald, Irel. in Molinshed Il. 55 1 The Ori- 
ans..denieng to paie their accustomable cheuerie, yeelded 
theniselues vnto the earle of Ormond. 1596 SrexstR 
State Irel. Wks. | 1862) 542/2 Able ..t0 yee’d her Maiesty 
reasonable chiefrie, 1612 Dawes Why /reland, o3. 
(1747) 169 These cheeferies. did consi.t cheefly in cuttings 
and cosheries and other Irishexactions. 1731 Swirt Cons, 
on Two Bills Wks. (1761) IIL. 211 Leaving a small chiefry 
for the minister to pay. 1884 Mary Ilicxson /re/. 1 17th 
Cent. 1.93 Large tracts of Iand. .for which they paid merely 
nominal chiefrics to the Protestant owners in fee. 

Chiefess tfffis. [f Crier sé.+-rss.] A 
female ,ethnic) chief. 

1862 M. Hopkins //awaii 138 The converted chiefess, 
Kapiolani. 1882 (so0d Ids. 654 The highest chiefess dared 
not..taste food ihat had been prepared fur any man, 188x 
Sat. Rev. 18 June 787 Noone can address a chief or chiefess 
without being first spoken ta, 
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CHIEFLESS. 


+ Chieffe, obs. form of KEEVE, a vat. 

1536 Lett. & Papers Hen. VIII, X.175, 2 washing chieffes. 

+ Chieffront. Ods. App. a corruption of CHaur- 
RON, CHAMFRAIN : cf. CHEVERONNE in same sense. 

1598 Barret Theor. WVarres Gloss. 250Chieffront, a French 
word, is the arming for the forehead of the horse. 1622 F. 
Markuam &&. War vy. ii. 166 The Horses head, necke, 
brest, and buttocke barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier 
and Chieffront. 

Chiefless (t{7flés), a. 
Having no chief. 

¢ 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd. (1760) WH. xxiii. 221 The Chiefless 
Highlander was going to the place. 1742 Pope Dunc. 1. 
617 And chiefless armies doz’d out the campaign. 1882 


[f. CulEr sd. +-LESs.] 


A thengum 22 Apr. 501/2 From the lowly estate of chiefless- , 


Eskimo and almost chiefless Australians. 

Chieflet. sonce-wd. A petty chief. 

1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia I. 22 The chief or chieflet, 
for he was no less, came out. 

Chiefly (t{7 fli), a. [f Cer sé.+-Ly 1) Pro- 
perly pertaining to a chief. 

1870 Meaoe New Zealand 356 A real chiefly exercise. 
1876 H. Spencer Princ. Sociol. 11. ix. (1879) 708 There is 
a natural relation between constant fighting and develop- 
ment of chiefly power. 1882 Athenzvum: 22 Apr. 502/1. 

Chiefly (t{rfli), adv. (f. Curer a. +-Ly 2.) 

i. In chief, in particular; preeminently ; especi- 
ally, particularly ; above all, most of all. + Chie/éz- 
est: most particularly. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 850 Pe lorde hym charred to a 
chambre, & chefly cumaundez 1’'o delyuer hym a leude, hym 
lozsly to serue. /d2¢, 883 He .. achaufed hym, chefly, & 
penne his cher mended. c1400 Afol. Loll. 42 Crist is rich, 
for He hab chefly & richli alle bingis. 14.. Epiph. (Tun- 
dale’s Vis. 113)Sche answered. . With all the port of womonly 
clennes Hurself demenyng and chefly with mekenes. 1568 
GRrarton Chron. 11. 292 Many great inconveniences followed. 
And chiefely the price of Corne this yere beganne greatly 
to be advaunced. 1611 Biste 7oé7¢ iv. 12 Beware of all 
whoredome..and chiefely take a wife of the seed of thy 
fathers. 1645 Mrg. Worcester in Dircks Lif viii. (1865) 
118 That which is chiefliest and earnestliest recommended 
you. 1760Gorpsm. C7t. IV. iii, To make a fine gentleman 
several trades are required, but chiefly a barber. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 389 Not life, but a good life, is to 
be chiefly valued. 

2. (Relatively to others.) Principaily, mainly, 
for the most part. (Usually with the force of 
‘mainly but not exclusively ’.) 

138. WycuiF Wks. (1880) 370 Pe material swerde wib his 
purtenance in pe persone of cesar, in whom bat tyme was 
chefly pis swerde. — Sed. Wks. ¥. 14 Cristis prechours 
shulden chevely tellen Goddislawe. 1529 Fritu A stithesis 
(1829) 300 We will chiefly touch the head, which is the Pope. 
1568 GRAFTON Chron. II. 300, I must needes commend you 
very much in all your doings, chiefely for your valiantnes. . 
in this battaile. 1711 Apoison Sfec. No. 169 P 9 Casar’s 
Character is chiefly made up of Good-nature. 1798 Ferriar 
Illustr, Sterne iii, 58 The Anatomy of Melancholy. .consists 
chiefly of quotations. 1848 Macautay //ist. Lung. 1. 172 
In consequence chiefly of his exertions. 

+ Chie‘fness. Ods. [f. CHier a. +-NnEss.] The’ 
chief quality ; supremacy, superiority. 

c 1420 Chron, Vilod. 403 Pen ony state gretter nowherellys 
to bere, Of cheffenesse or of hey3e governyng. 1662 FuLLeR 
Worthies vi. (D.) Accounted the principall; but .. their 
chiefnesse was penes Regis arbitrium. 

Chiefry : see CHIEFERY. 

Chiefship (t{7ffip). [f, Carer+-su1p.] The 
office and function of chief. 

1783 Burke Affairs of India Wks. XI. 193 Mr. Nicholas 
Grueber, who preceded Mr. Barwell in the chiefship of 
Dacca. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon II. x. ii. 625 The chiefship of 
the district has been ever since in the same family. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev, 206 A recognized chiefship in the ministry. 

Chieftain (t{7ftén). Forms: 4 cheftayne, 5-6 
chieftayne, 6-7 -taine, 7-8 -tan, 5- -tain; also 
4 chefteyn, chiftaigne, chyftan, 5 chefteyne, 
-tane, -taigne, -tayn, -tan, chiftene, chiefteyn, 
chyeftayne, 5-7 Sc. chiftan, 6 chefetaine, 
cheefteine, cheefetein, chiefteyne, -teine, 
(cheiftane, chiefden), 6-7 chiefetain‘e, chif- 
tain, 7 cheeftain(e, (8 cheiftan). [ME. che/-, 
chieftayne, arose as a variant of the earlier CHEVE- 
TAINE, partly phonetic (for chevfazne), partly assimi- 
lated to chef, CHIEF, and gradually superseded all 
the varieties of the earlier form. Chzefteyz, chef- 
taiz occur occas. in Anglo-French.] 

+1. The head of a body of men, of an organiza- 
tion, state, town, party, office, etc. ; hcad-man, 
ruler, chief. Ods. in ges. sense. 

e325 E. E. Addit. P. (1864) B. 1295 Wyth charged chariotes 
pe cheftayne he fyndez. c1g00 Destr. Troy 3662 Yo chese 
hom a cheftayn to be chefe of pem all. c1450 A/erlin 97 
To yeve vsa Laage and chiefteyn that may saue and mayn- 
tene holy cherche. 1549 Compl. Scot. (1801) 151 Inglismen 
tuik not God to he their cheiftane. 1587 FLeminc Cont. 
Holinshed U1. 1019/1 The magistrates and cheefeteins of 
the citie. 1837 Sir F, Patarave Merch, & Friar ii. (1844) 52 
Every one of these groups of peasantry. .had a species of 
chieftain. ; 

2. A military leader; a captain. arch, and Joet. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 16 Dardan hight be chef- 
tayn of pat company, Sadok sonne of Danmark kyng 

Danesry. c1400 Destr. Troy 4790 Then Agamynon.. 
chargit hom as cheften all his choise pepull. 1568 GraFTon 
Chron. U1. 416 The Scottes .. appoynted two Armies to in- 
vade Knglande. Of the first was chiefetaine syr Thomas 
Haliburton. /dzd. 11. 434 Sent to the sea Lord Edmond 
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340 


Holland Erle of Kent, as Chefetaine of that Crewe. 
Knoties Hist. Turks (1638) 16 These two armies conducted 
by their most resolute chiefetains. 1791 Cowper /liad 
xvu. 172 Ah, Hector, Chieftain of excelling form. 1816 
Byron Ch. Har, 11, xxiii, Brunswick’s fated chieftain. 


1847 Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) I, 489 ‘Vhe ~ 


chieftain paced beside The centre of the troop allied. 

b. The captain or leader of a band of robbers. 

a1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Hist. Yas. J Wks. (1711) 6 
Rather .. than render himself chiftain of thievish troops. 
1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hest. Servia 134 The robber chieftain 
left them; the Pacha of Bosnia came to their aid. 

3. The Cuier of a clan or tribe: 

a. of a Highland clan. (Attempts have been 
made to differentiate chzef and chieftain : see quot. 
1818.) Also sometimes extended to heads of Border 
clans and others representing the oldest branch of 
their family. 

1587 Sc. Acts (1597) § 94 [erroneously printed § 96] The 
Captaines, chieffes, and chieftaines of all Clannes..and the 
principalls of the branches of the saidis Clannes. /dx. 
$ 100 To require .. redresse thereof, at the chiefe of the 
Clanne, or chieftaine of the Cuntrie, 1639 Sc. Parl., Minutes 
of Articles 17 Oct., That the chieftanes of Clannes and 
Landislorde might be obleist to bring in all brokin men. 
1772 PENNANT Tours Scotl. (1774) 207 The islands still re- 
mained governed by powerful chieftains. 1814 Scott Le¢. 
in Lockhart xxxiii, Health to the Chieftain from his clans- 
man true! 1818 — Xob Roy Introd., Chieftains, which in 
the Highland acceptation, signifies the head of a particular 
branch of a tribe, in opposition to Chief, who is the leader 
and commander of the whole name. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in 
L’Estrange Life IH. ix. 160 She [Lady Willoughby] wore 
..the chieftain’s bonnet with two eagle’s feathers. 1858 
Giaostone Ffomer 1, 460 The Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles .. who claimed to be Kings as well as Chieftains. 

b. of an uncivilized tribe or primitive people. 

1837 W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville HW. 165 Prevailing upon 
the Crow chieftain to return him his horses, 1841 D’IsrakELi 
Amen, Lit. (1867) 53 Beowulf, a chieftain of the Western 
Danes. was the Achilles of the North. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India \. 69 ‘The chieftains of Rajputana, particularly 
the Rajas of Bundi and Jaypur. ‘ 

+ 4. One who takes a chief or leading part; a 
leader, principal, head. Oés. 

1513 More Rich. /// (1641) 292 The Chiefetaynes of the 
conjuration in England. 1568 Grarton Chrox. H. 412 The 
Abbot .. heeryng that the Chiefeteynes of his Felowship 
were taken and executed. 1600 Hottano Livy xv. lili. 1092 
To proceed against them who had been the cheeftaines 
and counsellers to persuade them to passe over the Alpes. 
Jig. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. » 313 The deedly synnes, 
this is toseyn Chieftaynes of synnes. . Now been they cleped 
Chieftaynes for as much as they been chief, 

&. “er. =CHIEF sé. 3. 

1572 BossewELL Armorie u. 30b, Here the fielde re- 
maynethe perfecte without alteration of coloure, and abydeth 
onely as charged in the chefetaine. 

Chieftaincy (t{ifténsi). [mod. f. prec. + -cy ; 
(cf. captaincy); after zxfancy, lieutenancy, etc., in 
which the suffix, really -y, is apparently -cy.] 

The rank or position of chieftain ; government by 
a chieftain; =the earlier CHIEFTAINKY. 

1817 Month. Rev. LXXXVUI. 203 Edward Davis having 
succeeded to the chieftaincy. 1835 CoLeripcE in Fraser's 
Mag, X11. 494 The Greek chieftancies, had .. passed into 
Constitutions. 1858 GLaostonEe Homer 1. 459 The chief- 
taincies of the Celtic tribes. 


Chieftainess (t{i-fténés). [f. as prec. + -NESs. 
Cheventaynes occurs in 15th c. and chefetaynes in 
early 16th c.; but app. the word after being long 
obs. was formed anew by Scott.] A female cu 


or chieftain ; a female head of a clan or tribe. 

‘cxg1o Love Bonavent. Mirr. xlix. (Gibbs MS, 103) Pe 
lady of alle worlde & princes of holy chyrche and cheuen- 
taynes [ed. W. de W. 1530, chefetaynes] of Godes peple. 
[1g92 ConsTaBLe Sonz. ii. Poems (1859) 41 Worthie dame! 
if I thee chieftayne call of Venus’ host.] 1805 Scott Let. 
21 Mar. in Lockhart (1839) II. 217, I don’t know if ever you 
saw my lovely Chieftainess. 1818 — Hob Roy xxxi, The 
Highlanders who surrounded the chieftainess, if I may 

resume to call her so without offence to grammar. 1857 

. Ossorn Quedak x. 133 Tamelan..under the rule of a 
petty chieftainess. ; 

Chieftainry (t{ffténri). [fas prec. + -ry.] 

l. The rank of chieftain, chieftaincy ; the rule or 
territory of a chieftain. 

1747 Carte //ist. Eng. 1. 189 They were. .divided into the 
like petty chieftaineries as we find them to have been in 
Wales. 1773 Jounnson Lett. I. Ixxx. 144 The Laird .. has 
sometimes disputed the chieftainry of the clan with Macleod 
of Skie. 1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia ¥. 11. v. 366 The.. 
chieftainry of Fergus descended to his son. 1833 Blackw. 
Mag. XXXIV. 326 A county of half-barbarian chieftainries, 

2. A body of chieftains collectively. 

1807 Annual Rev. V.584 An aristocratic chieftainry. 1836 
B. D. Wats Arvistoph. Acharnians u. iv, Not thought to 
hate the chieftainry. 

Chieftainship (t{7-fténfip). [f Curerrain + 
-sHIP.] The office or position of a chieftain. 

1771 SMoLLETT //usmph. Cl. let. 6 Sept., The chieftain- 
ship of the Highlanders is a very dangerous influence. 1790 
Bosweitt Fohknuson (1831) I. 241 A Highland gentleman.. 
consulted me if he could not validly purchase the chieftain- 
ship of his family from the chief. 1858 Bricut Sf. Refornz 
27 Oct., A Government under the chieftainship of Lord 
Derby. 1866 LivincsTone ¥rii. (1873) 1. ix. 247. 

Chieftance, obs. form of plural chéeftazizs. 

Chieftess (tffftés). [Abnormal f. chze/ or 
chieft(ain + -¥88.) A female chief or chieftain. 

1878 Spry Cruise of If. M.S. Challenger xvi. (ed. 7) 275 
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CHIFFONIER. 


A small party of ladies. .amongst whom were. . Moa, Queen 
of Raiatea..the Chieftess of Morea. 1883 A/¢ssion Herald 
(Boston) Jan. (1884'37The. . Christian woman and chieftess. 

+ Chiefty. Os. [f. Cuier+-ry.] Headship, 
supremacy, sovereignty ; chief place, or degree. 

1552 Hutoet, Cheiftye, or cheife gouernaunce, or supre- 
macy, Arimatus. Cheifty, or pryncipall rule of holy matters, 
hierarchta. 1583 Stusses Anat, Abus. u. 104 To giue the 
soueraigntie, or chieftie of their Landes from them, to a 
straunger. 1616 Hieron I&s. HI. 36 Surely, that, which 
hath the chieftie in a mans desire, will preuaile most in his 
endeuour. @ 1626 W. ScLaterR A.xpos. Kom. iv. (1650) 176 
The chiefety of our hope and confidence must be placed in 
God. 1644 Hunton Vind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 Vhese 
‘Titles. import only Utmost chiefty. 

Chiek, obs. form of SHEIK. 

Chield (tfild). Sc. Also 6 cheild, 6- chiel. 
[App. a variant of CHILD. 

For Cfzld in its ordinary sense Bair is used in Sc. Tbe 
chief difficulty with c/ze/d is phonetic: in no other word is 
Eng. -/d 1-aild) represented by (-zld) in Sc. But no other 
origin for the word has suggested itself. ] 

+1. In chamber-chield=valet ; see CHAMBER sé. 
rates: 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 703 With ane sword .. His 
chalmer cheild and all the laif, to deid.. he pot thame all. 
c1565 Linogsay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 27 (Jam.) He called 
for his chamber-chiels, and caused them to light candles. 

2. A familiar term for man, esp. young man, lad ; 
“fellow ’, ‘ chap’. 

a37s8 Ramsay Poet, Wks. (1844) 83 Twa sturdy chiels. 
1786 Burns Dream iv, But facts are chiels that winna ding; 
And dcewna be disputed. 1789 — Ox Captain Grosei, A 
chield’s amang you taking notes. 1818 Scott //rt. Alidl. 
xvii, She’s breaking her heart. .about this wild chield. 

3. ‘ =CHILD in Aberdeenshire ’ (Jamieson). 

1768 Ross /felenore 73 (Jam.) Heard ye nae word, gin he 
had chiel or chare? [(?) child or dear]. 1790 Suirrers Gloss., 
Chiel, child; 12’ chiel, with child. 

Chier(e, obs. form of CHEFER. 

Chierete, chierte(e, obs. ff. of CHERTE. 

Chiese, obs. form of CHEESE 54.1 

Chievance, Chieve: see CHEVANCE, CHEVE. 

+ Chiever. Ods. rare. [a. F. chidvre :—L. capra 
she-goat.] <A goat. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W.) 1. vi. 10a/1 The 
paas & way of the wylde bestes, as chicuers, beres & other. 

Chif(fe, obs. forms of CHIEF. 

Chiff-chaff (tfifit{a. Also § chiff-chaf, 
chif-chaf. [Expressive ofits note.] A bird, also 
called Lesser Pettychaps (Phylloscopus rufus), of 
the family Sy/vzzzza or Warblers, closely akin to 
the Willow Wren or Willow Warbler, with which 
it is often confounded in dialectal nomenclature. 

¢1780 G. WuitE Observ. (1876) I. 409 The smallest un- 
crested willow wren, or chiff-chaf.. utters two sharp piercing 
notes. Sha — Lett.xi. To Marsham, The smallest willow- 
wren..called here the Chif-Chaf from its two loud sbarp 
notes, is always the first spring bird of passage. 1860 
Tristram Gt. Sahara vi.100 Here are the winter-quarters 
of many of our familiar English birds: the chiffchaff, willow- 
wren, and white throat hop on every twig in the gardens. 

Hence Chi-ff-chaff v., to utter this bird’s note. 

1884 J. BurrouGus in Cent, Mag. Mar. 779/2 The little 
chiffchaff was chiffchaffing in the pine woods. 

Chiffney-bit. A kind of bit, invented by 
Chiffney, a jockey, which gives more leverage 
upon the curb than an ordinary bit. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales II. xviii. 44 A mouth so 
callous that a Chiffney-bit might bave broken his jaw, but 
I defy it to have stopped him. 

|| Chiffon (ffon). [F.; =‘ tout ajustement de 
femme ne servant qu’ 4 la parure’ (Littré), primarily 
piece of old cloth, paper, etc., rag; f. chiffe rag.] 
p/. Omamental adjuncts of a lady’s dress, ‘fal-lals ’; 
colloquially extended to matters of feminine dress 
considered as an object of ornament or display. 

1876 Gro. E1iot Dan. Der. xxxix, It would stand out well 
among the fashionable ckiffoxs. 1885 Pall Mall G.18 June 
3 With various chiffons here and there, perhaps a bit of 
Japanese silk bunched out behind or swaddled up in front 
into a knot or a bow, 1888 E, M. Marsu in Ga. Words 
May 339 Tea and chzffors become monotonous. Mod. 
‘What did you and Miss B. talk about?’ ‘Oh! chiffons !’ 

Chiffonier ‘fifénie1). Also -onnier, -onniere, 
-oniere, cheffonier. [a. F. chiffonnier, -2ere 
rag-gatherer, frazsf. ‘a piece of fumiture with 
drawers in which women put away their needle- 
work, cuttings of cloth, ete.’ (Littre).] 

1. A piece of furniture, consisting of a small 
cupboard with the top made so as to form a side- 
board. 

1806 C. K. Suarpe Lett. (1888) I. 251 Driven out into the 
wide world with a small helpless family of chiffoniers, 
writing-tables and footstools. 1831 Ca?t’s 7azl 28 Littered 
table and chiffonniére. 1836-9 Dickens S&. Boz (1850) 
108/1 Rosewood chiffoniers. 1844 A1s. Smity Adv. Ar. 
Ledbury (1856) HU. ii. 176 The rout cakes are in the chif- 
fonitre. 1851 Tzszes 2 Apr. 12/6 Cheffoniers, pier tables, 
rocking chairs. 

| 2. A rag-picker; a collector of scraps. (Con- 
sciously Fr., and usually so spelt.) 

1856 Sat. Rev. 11. 568/2 Play the part of political chifox- 
nicrs, 1861 /bid, 14 Dec. 620 All kinds of odds and ends, 
scraps and rubbish, fished up as it were by the literary 
chiflonnier. 1883 //avfer’s, Mag. 829/1 Swarms of Chif- 


_ foniers gather around it to pick out..scraps of value. 


CHIGNON. 


|| Chignon (f7nvoi). [a. F. chignon nape of the 
neck, chignon; in earlier F. chaargnon (13th c.), 
chaignon du col, chinon du col, eschignon du col 
16th c.) nape of the neck, variant of cha/non ring 
or link of a chain, f. chafne chain.] 

A large coil or hump of hair, usnally folded round 
a pad, which has, at various times .¢. g. ¢ 1780, 
¢ 1870), been worn by women on the nape of the 
neek or back of the head. 

1783 Lady's May. XIV. 121 Fashionable Dresses for Me 
Full Dress,—The hair large, and the chignon low behind. 
1817 Mar. Excwortrn //arrington xii, The hair hehind, 
natural and false, plastered together to a preposterous bulk 
.. was (¢. 1780] turned up in a sort of great bag, or club, or 
chignon, 1821 Alackw. Mag. X. 267 Pretty little fantastic 
chignons and lovelocks. 1865 Pad! Mall G. 3 July 9/: A 
young gentleman was seen riding .. holding on high at the 
end of his cane a chignon, as those heavy humps of hair are 
technically called. 187: M. Cousins J/ry, 4 dJerch, 11. vi. 
171 These girls..are all alike - from chignon to ankle. 

Hence Chitgnoned a., wearing a chignon. 

1869 Daily News 4 Mar., All the noisy world of carrotty, 
chignoned ‘cocodettes’, 1870 W. Writman in Scott. Rev. 
(1883) 291 Unhealthy forms... padded, dyed, chignon'd. 

Chigoe (tfi-go). Also 7\?)-8 chego, 8 chiego, 
chiger, 8-9 chegoe, chigre, y chigua, chigo, 
chigger. Also Jiccer. [A West-Indian name: 
the F. form is chigue, which Littré thinks identical 
with Sp. chico small; of this chégo might be a 
negro corruption: evidence is wanting. C/igger, 
Jigger, are corruptions by English-speaking people.] 

A small species of flea (lex or Sarcopsylla 
penetrans), found in the West Indies and South 
America. The female burrows beneath the skin of 
the human feet (and sometimes of the hands) and 
becomes greatly distended with cygs, which are 
‘sometimes hatehcd there, causing itching, and pain- 
ful sores. Hence + chigoe-pated a. (quot. 1691). 

1691 Reply to Vind. of Disc. on Unreasonableness of New 
Separation 11 By Vertue of which..a busie Chego-pated 
Priest may insolently attempt to Visit his Metropolitan. 
1708 Kersey, C/vego, a small Creature that gets into the 
Feet of those that live in the Island of Barbadoes, and 
makes them very nneasie. 1748 PAtl. Trans. XLV. 163 
The Chego, 1756 P. Browne Famaica 418 The Chigoe or 
Chiger..is very frequent and troublesome in all our sugar- 
colonies, 2782 Smeatuam in PArL Trans. LXXI. 170 The 
jigger of the West Indies. 1796 Stepman Surinam I, vii. 
137 Multitudes of chigoes or sand-fleas. 18:10 SouTHEY 
ftist. Brazil x. 436 The first settlers suffered terribly from 
the chiguas or jiggers. 1830 Linptey Nae. Syst. Bot. 46 In 
_the West Indies the juice of Mammeais employed to destroy 
the chiggers. 1868 F. Bove Ride across Cont. 68 ‘Neguas’ 
+.-better known in England by their West Indian name, 
‘jiggers’ or ‘chigos’. 

Chik(e, -en, obs. forin of CuIck, CHICKEN, 

Chikino, var of CHEQurn. 

Chilandre: see CHILINDRE. 


c1440Promp. Parv.74 Chylander orchylawndur, chyndrus | 


{v.r. chillindrus). 1530 PacsGr. 205/1 Chilandre, chilandre. 

Chilbed, obs. form of CHILDBED, 

Chilblain (tfi:lblzin’. Forms: 6 chyll blayne, 
chilblaine, 6-7 chilblane, (7 child-blane, 
-blain), 8 chill-, 7— chilblain. [f. CHiLL+ Bain] 

An inflammatory swelling produccd by exposure 
to cold, affecting the hands and feet, accompanied 
with heat and itching, and in severe cases leading 
to ulceration. 

1547 SaLessury Welsh Dict., Perfigedd, chyll blayne. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer's Bk. Physicke 357 Wash chil- 
blanes when they breacke with good warme wine. 1656 
Rivctey Pract, Physick 80 Child-blanes are an inflamma- 
tion of the Feet by the Winter cold. 1676 D'Urrey J/acd, 
Fickle 1. i. (1677) 4 For fear of catching Chil-blanes. 1807- 
26S. Coorer First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 91 Ifa limb, that is 
-. excessively cold, be suddenly warmed, chilblains .. are 
the result. 1826 Scott Diary 26 Mar., I catch chilblains 
on my fingers and cold in my head. 

Chilblain, v. trans. [f. prec. sb.] To affect 
with chilblains, In mod. Dicts. 

Chilblained (tfilbléind), a [f. Cuitpiain 
+-ED] Affected with chilblains ; also fg. 

1602 B. Jonson Poctaster y. iii, Clumsie chil-blain’d iudge- 
ment. 1658 Fiecknoe Eniemat. Charac. (1665) 103 (His 
fingers] be so gouty and chilblain’d. 183: Ca/’s ai/g Un- 
stockinged legs and chilblained feet. 

Chilblainy (tfilbleini), a. [f. as prec. +-¥1.] 
Affected with chilblains. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 222, With chilblainy fingers 
1859 Chamb. F¥rnl. X1. 83 A small child in a distant school 
—gloomy, fireless, chilblainy. 

tChilce. Obs. rare—'. [f. child after milce:— 
OE. mitise, £. mild.] _ Childishness, childness. 

@ 1200 Moral Ode in E. E. P. (1862) 22 Mest al pet ic 
habbe ydon ys idelnesse and chilce. 

Child (tfaild), 56. 77. children (tfi-ldrén). 
Forms: Szzg. 1 cild, 2- child; also 2 cyld. 2-6 
chyld, (4 chilld), 4-6 chylde, 4-7, 9 (arch. in 
sense 5) childe, (5 schyld); see also CHIELD. 
Fl: sce below. (OE. cidd ncut. :—OTeut. type 

&ilpom (OE. -{d from OTeut. -/2) from root *£/-, 
whence also Goth. £7/pe2 womb, tnkilps pregnant 
woman, Not found elsewhere : in the other WGer. 
langs. its place is taken by Ard. 
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As the form of OFG., OS., OF ris. £nd is not satisfac. 
torily explained from the root sen. (Aryan gen-) ‘beget, 
bear ’, and is, for L(G. at least, quite irregular, Prof. Sievers 
7 ee the possibility that Azad is a perversion of c7ké, 
Ailp-, by assimilation to the derivatives of root 4en-, which 
may have spread from OHG. to OS, and Fris. 

The OF. plural was normally c#/Z; but in late 
OX, the word was partly assimilated to the neuter 
-os stems, making nom. pl. cé/dri, -va, and esp. gen. 
pl. ctldra.  Ailfric, Grammar 23, gives nom, eld, 
gen. ctldra, dat. ctldium; but he also has nom. 
ctléru (e.g. Hom. 11. 324,. No r forms occur in 
the earlier Vesp. Psalter nor in Northumbrian. 
The latter had cr/d and cz/do; and sometimes made 
the word mase. with pl. c7d/as. In ME. there 
are rare instances of chyld, childe as plural; but 
the surviving type was OM. efldru, ctildra, which 
gave MK. childre, childer: this was the regular 
northern and north midland form, and is still used 
in the dialects as far south as Shropsh., Leicester, 
and Lincolnsh. ut in the south this was made 
childer-en, childre-n by conformation to the -ex 
plurals: cf. drethre, brether, brethren, plurals of 
Brotuer. ‘This has become the standard and 
literary form. The Old Northuinbrian cr/das is 
paralleled by chiddes in 15th e., which is excep- 
tional; but the Se. differentiated word CHIELD has 
always chields in plural.) 

A. Illustration of the plural forms. 
ta. childe: 1 czfdo, cel, 2 chyld, 4 chilide. 
c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 Pa brohte weron him 
cild. crooo Ags. G. Matt. xxi. 16 Of cilda and of sacerda 
mude. c¢1160 //atton G. Matt. ii. 16 Ealle pa chyld pe on 
Bethleem weron. ¢ 1340 Cursor WM. (Trin.) 11578 Pe childe 
pat were slayne. 


B. childer: OF. cztdru, cildra, 2-6 childre, 3 


chitdere), 3- childer (still in dial.), 4 -zre, 4-5 -y7e, 
4-6 -t7, 5 childur, -yr, 5-6 chylder, -ur. Gent. 
OE. cildra, 2 chytdren (or? dat... 2-3 childrene, 
2-7 childre, 4-7 childer, 5 chyldyr, 6 chillder, 
childers. 

6975 Rushw, Gosp. Matt. xxi. 16 Of mude cildra & suken- 
dra. ¢ 1000 AELrric Collog. ad. init., We cildra biddap pe. 
¢ro00 Thorpe’s //om. 11. 628 (Bosw.) Cildru. c1160 
Llatton Gosp. Matt. xxi 16 Of chyldren, & of sacerda mude. 
e175 Lamb, Hom. 7 Pa weren monie childre dede. /bi:d., 
Of mile drinkende childre mude. a@xzz25 Aucr. R. 422 
Childrene scole. crzg0 Gen. § Ex. 715 Fader, and bredere, 
and childre, and wif. @1300 Cursor Af. 2707 Childir thre. 
lbid. 5549 Par childer [717n. AS. childre] liues. 1382 
WycuiF /s. cxiili]. 1 Preise, 3ee childer, the Lord. 1432-50 
tr. AYigden 1. xii, Techenge the childre. 1535 Coverpsce 
Esther ix. 28 Dayes..to be kepte of childers children. 1539 
TonstaLe Serm:, Palm Sund. (1823) 41 Besydes women and 
chylder. 1549 Compl. Scot. (1801) 13 His propir childir. 
1578 Gude §& Godlie Lallatcs (1868) 114 Thy childeris chil- 
dren thow sall se. 1605 SvtvesteR Dz Bartas u. iii.1v. 193 
What childre-spell? what May-game have we here? c 1631 
Turnament Totenham 154 in Havl. £. P,P. UIT 89 It was 
no childer game. 186: E. Waucu Srrtle Carter's T. 31 
We're o’ God Almighty’s childer, mon. 1883 Leicestersh. 
Gloss. (E.D.S.) Childer, or Childern, var. of ‘children’. 

y. children: 3 chikderne, -rene. 3-5 chyldryn, 
4 childeren, -drin, 4-5 -dryn, 4-6 childern (still in 
dial.., chyldren, 5 childeryn, -dyrn, © chylderne, 2- 
children. Exc. in 3 childres. Genit. 4-5 chyldryn, 
6 children, -ern, 4-7 childrens, 7- children's. 

1175 Lamb. [lom. 49 Feire children. c1z0§ Lay. 12992 
An of pissen children (1275 childrene]. /éfd. 5323 Childre 
swide hende (1275 children). /éfd. 5414 Riche menne chil- 
dren. az2z2§ Ancr. R. 230 His leoue children. 1297 R. 
Grouc. (1724) 392 Ofher chyldryn no3t on. ¢x300 Bcket 79 
3unge childerne. ¢ 1325 £. £. Addit. ?. B. 684 Chef cbyldryn 
fader. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.vu. x. (1495) 229 The 
fallynge euyll also hyght childrens euyll. ¢1430 Frec- 
masonry 8 For these chyldryn sake. 1483 Act 1 Rich. [//, 
c. 2 §: Their childeryn unpreferred. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
an. 1533 215 Two hundreth chyldren. 1552 Bk, Com, 
Prayer, Matrimony, Their chyldrens (1549 childers] chil- 
dren. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 76 he men chylderne wyth 
the women chylderne. 16:1 Bisre wJ/a/é. xv. 26 The 
childrens bread (1750 children’s]. 

+8. childs: OE. cildas. 5 childes. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 13 Lytlas cnwhtas vel 
cildas. ¢ 1460 Townelcy Alyst. 152 Where so many childes 
Thare balys cannot bete. 

te. childres. rare. 

1275 Lay. 5465 Alle hire childres. 

B. Signification. 

I. With reference to state or age. 

1. The unborn or newly born human being; 
foetus, infant. App. originally always used in re- 
lation to the mother as the ‘ fruit of the womb’. 

When the application was subsequently extended, the 
primitive sense was often expressed by dade, baby, infant ; 
but ‘child’ is still the proper term, and retained in phrases, 
as ‘with child’, ‘to have a child’, ‘child-birth’, the verb 
to child, etc. 

¢950 Lees: Gosp. Luke i. 44 Se cild in innad minum. 
¢1000 Ags. G. ibid., Min cild.on minum innobe [c 1160 
HattonG., Minchyld]. /dfd. Luke ii. 16 Pact cild on binne 
aled. ¢1160 Hatton G. ibid., Pat chyld on binne aleiad. 
€ 1200 OrMIN 6944 Wibpb be childess moderr. 1382 Wycuir 
Luke i. 40 The 3onge child (164 c. versions babe] in hir 
wombe gladide. — ii. 16 A 3ong child put in a cracche 
(1624 c. zw. babe layde in a manger]. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
1892 Sevene chyldur she hym bare. 1460 Capcrave Cron. 
208 In the same jere the qween had child at Gaunt. ¢ 1475 
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Pictorial Voc. in Wr.-Witleker 75¢ //ec malrix, a schyn 
that a schyld ys consevyd in. 261 Basie Lev. xii. 5 If — 
beare a maid child. 1652 Cucrerver “ug. /’Aysic. 35 \ten- 
pelleth the dead clrilde aud the after-birth. 1788 J. Powert.. 
Devises (1827) El. 325 A child en vewtre..is considered as a 
child 2 esse, and is entitled under all the circunistances, in 
which achild then born would be entitled. 1876 Gretn Short 
IHist. ix. $9 Vhe last living child of the Princess Aine. 
b. spec. A female infant, a girl-baby. déat?. 

1611 Suaks. Mrnt, 7.1. iii. 71 A very pretty barne: A 
boy, or a Childe I wonder? 1775 Asu, CAéd/, an infant a 
son or daughter..a fentale infant. ¢1780 Hore ALS, Gloss. 
Devonsh, (cited by Halliw.) CArdd, a female infant. 1876 
NV. & Q. 22 Apr., A country woman [in Shropshire] said to 
me, apropos of a baby, ‘Is ita lad or a child?’ 1888 Fi- 
wortuy JY, Som. Word-bh, 126 Chiel, 2 A female infant. 
“Well, what is it thee‘is time, a chiel or a bwoy 7?’ 

2. A young person of cither sex below the age of 
puberty ; a boy or girl. 

A gradual extension of sense 1. 

cr0o00 Sax. Leech, 11.222 Wim hylpd .. pat hiin fact cild 
awtslape. cxrr75§ Lamb, Lom. (1867) 7 Pa children ploje- 
den in pere strete. a@1225 ducr. KR. 422 Ancre nex hal nout 
..turnen hire ancre hus to childrene scole. ¢ 1386 Cuarcer 
Prioress's 1. 49 To synge and to rede, As smale childer 
doon. @ 1547 Surrey -exetd 1. 300 Children and maides 
that holly carolles sang. 2671 Mitton 2, A. 1. 201 When 
I was yet a child, no childish play To me was plexsing. 
1797 Berxetry Tar-water in Plague Wks, \11. 484 Two 
citer: a boy and a girl. 1804 Worpsw. /ocms on 
Childh. i, Vhe child is father of the man, 1835 Ure /*4/los, 
Manuf. 303 A desire to lessen the labour of young children. 


b. In the Liblc, as rendcring Heb, 32° + child’, 
‘bairn’, extended to youths approaching or enter- 
ing upon manhood. 

1382 Wycuir Gen. xxxvii. 30 Ruben turned ajen to the 
sisterne, fonde not the child [i. e. Joseph wt. 17). — Dan. i. 
17 God 3aue to these children science and discipline. 1611 
lbid. As for these foure children, God gaue them knowledge 
and skil, — Apocrypha (title) The Song of the three holy 
children, which followeth in the third chapter of Daniel. 
Mod. \Canticle) Benedicite or the Song of the Three Chil- 
dren. 

3. dansf. One who has (or is considered to have 
the character, manners, or attainments of a child; 
esp. a person of immature expericnce or judge- 
ment; a childish person. (See also 20.) 

¢1260 Woral Oue in E. E, 1’. (1862) 22 Wel lange ic habbe 
child iben a worde & ec adede. 1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. xiv. 20 
Britheren, nyle 3e be maad children in wittis. 1526 Tys- 
DALE ibid., Brethren be not chyldren in witte. 1534 Lov. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. xiv, He was a childe amonge 
children. 1678 Dryven ctd/ for Love iv. i, Men are bnt 
children of a larger growth, 1847 ‘'unnyson Princess 1. 44 
Your language proves you still the child. 1857 Beckie 
Croilis. L.ix. 576 The French, always treated as children, 
are, in political matters, children still. 

In contemptuons or affectionate address. 
1s90 SHaxs. Alids. N. in. ii. 409 Come recreant, come 
thou childe, Ile whip thee with a rod. 1850 ‘TeNnyson /x 
Mem, v1. vii, Poor child, that waitest for thy love! /ézd. 
Lx1x, iv, They called me fool, they call’d me child. 
4. Formerly applied to all pupils at school, esp. 


to those at charity schools. 

a 1200 Charter of Eadwine in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 260 Ic Ead- 
wine munek, cildremeistre on Niwan munstre. ¢ 1340 
Hampote /’r. Consc. 5881 Maysters sor tyme nses pe 
wand Pat has childer to lere under pair hand. 1518 Co1.er 
Stat, St. Panis in Lupton Life of Colet 276 All the Chil- 
dren in the scole knelyng in theyr Settes. 1556 CAron. Gr. 
Friars (1852) 76 Alle the men chylderne wyth the women 
chylderne..that perteynyd unto the howse of the powre 
(Christ's Hospital]. 1706 Hearse Collect. (1886) I. 216 
(They] were all poor Children, ‘Taberders and afterwards 
Fellows of Queen's College. 1720 Strype (St. Paul's Sch.) 
in Stow's Surv.1. xxv, If any Child admitted here, go to 
any other School to learn there, such Child for no Man's 
Suit be again received into the School. 1810 Afinute-bk. of 
Mill Lill Sch. Regul. for Dom. Superint... His attention 
shall be directed to the Morals and Conduce of the Boys.. 
before and after School hours. He shall not suffer the 
children to pass beyond the Bounds prescribed, etc. 

b. sfec. A singing boy or chorister. Still re- 
tained at thc Chapel Royal, St. James's. 

rsro-33 .Vorthiubld. slouseh. Bk. 40 Gentyllmen and 
Childryn of the Chapell. /éid. 44 Childer of the Chapell—vj. 
1534 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford) 1882 41 
New surplecs for the childern. 1566 Turnery. Poems title) 
Epitaph on Maister Edwards, sometime Maister of the 
Children of the Chappell. 1584 Lyty (¢r¢/e) Campaspe, 
played before the Queenes Maiestie .. by her Maiesties 
Children. .and the Children of Paules. a 1717 Chegue Bh. 
Chapel Royal 28 Dr. William Croft (as Masier of the 
Children). 1887 Daily Tel. 8 Apr., Mr. C. 5. Jekyll, or- 
ganist and composer to lrer Majesty's Chapel Royal, and 
musical instructor of the children. : 

+5. A youth of gentle birth: used in ballads, 
and the like, asakind of title. arch. When used 
by modern writers, commonly archaically spelt 
chylde or childe, for distinction’s sake. _ A 

The precise force with which ciZ/ was used in OE. is not 
certain: Mr. Freeman (.Vorm. Cong. |. v. 374 "ofe merel 
concludes that ‘it is clear that it way a title of dignity”. 
In 13th and rgthe. ‘child’ appears to have been applied to 
a young noble awaiting knighthood . e. g. in the romances 
of Ipomydon, Sir Tryamour, Torrent of Portugal, etc — 

1016-20 Charter of Godwine in Cod, Dipl. IV. 10 Godwines 
Wulfeazes sunu, and .¥lfize cild, and Radmer at Burham, 
¢3314 Gry Warw. A.) 6032 Ac a child yong man aplight. 
Berard was his right nam, Alle on he folwed Sir Gil. ¢ 1350 
Will, Palerne 1822 Oper cherl ober child. 1387 Trevis 
lligden (Rolls) VIL. 123 To whom he ordeyned child Gil- 
bert to be ruiour. ©1430 Syr Uryamm. 741 And Tryamowie 
rode hym ageyne, Thogh he were mekylle man of mayne, 
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The chylde broght hym downe! ¢ 1440 Fork A/yst. xxx. 
143 Be he churle or childe. ¢1g2§ Douctas 4¢nets vi. v. 55 
(Camb. MS.) Anchises get ! heynd childe {v.~. heynd, kyndj, 
curtes and gude. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy u1. (1822) 124 Than 
was in Rome ane nobill childe..namit Caius Mucius. 1596 
Spenser F. Q. vi. villi. 15 The noble Childe, preventing his 
desire .. smote him on the knee. /6d. vi. ii. 36 Chyld Tris- 
tram prayd that he with him might goe. 1605SHaks. Lear 
mi, iv. 187 Childe Rowland to the darke Tower came. 
?axjoo Child Waters i. in Percy Relig. III. ix, Childe 
Waters in his stable stoode. ?a1700 Child of EiZ ii. in 
Child Ballads 1. vii. 103/2 Till he haue slaine the Child of 
Ell. 1765 Percy Kedzg. (1823) III. 315 Child is frequently 
used by our old writers, as a title. It is repeatedly given 
to Prince Arthur in the Faerie Quecu. 1812 Byron (t2¢le), 
Childe Harold. /éz¢. 1. iii, Childe Harold was he hight. 
/bid. 1. iv, Worse than adversity the Childe befel. @ 1839 
PraeD Poems (1864) 1. 267 The pious Childe began to sing. 

+6. A lad or ‘boy’ in service; a page, attendant, 
etc. Cf. also child-woman in 22. Obs. 

1382 Wyc.ir Acts iv. 25 By the mouth of oure fadir Dauith, 
thi child. ¢1460 J. Russert BA. Nurture in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 191. 1478 Hid/ in Verney Papers (1853) 28, 1 bequethe 
to John Jakke, child of my kichen, xs. ¢ 1488 Liber Niger 
Edw. IV’ in Househ. Ord. (1792) 39 No man shall drawe in 
any office in this courte any chylde or servaunt, but he be 
come of clene byrthe. 1535 CoverDALe ¢ Sav. ix. 10 Saul 
sayde vnto his childe: Thou hast well spoken. x555 W/2dZ in 
Maddison Liscolush. Wills (1888) 46 To Henry Scott ‘ some- 
tyme my childe iijs. ilijd.’ 1610 Hoxuseh. Prince Hew. in 
Househ. Ord. (4790) 336 Noe childe, page, scowrer, or turne- 
broach, to marry. 

+ 7. Used familiarly or contemptuously for ‘lad’; 
‘fellow’, ‘chap’, ‘man.’ Oés.; but cf. Sc. CHIELD. 

1551 Ropinson tr. A/ore’s Utop. (Arb.) 128 The false and 
malicious circumuentions of craftie children. 1561 AWDELEY 
frat. Vacaé. 6 A Curtesy man..Jhis child can behaue him 
selfe manerly. 1638 SrraFrorpe Leff. 28 July, They [the 
Scots} are shrewd Children, not won much by Courtship. 

In U. S., esp. among negroes, ‘ this child’ is 
used jocularly in speaking of oneself. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tosmi’s C. vii, ‘ Be careful for the 
horses, Sam. .don’t ride then too fast’. .‘ Let dis child alone 
for dat,’ said Sam. 1851 Ruxron Jar West (Bartlett) This 
child has felt like going West for many a month. 

II. As correlative to parent. 

8. The offspring, male or female, of human 
parents; a son or daughter. This in OE. was ex- 
pressed by éearz, BAIRN. 

cx175 Laub, Fonz. (1867) 49 Riche men..pe habbe®. .feire 
wifes.and feire children. c1z00 Charter of Brihtmer 
(dated 1053) in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 133 Efter his childrene daze. 
¢ 1250 Gen. §& Ex. 715 Fader, and bredere, and childre, and 
wif. c1385 CHaucer L. G. W. 901 Tisbe, Ye wrecched 
jelouse faders oure, We that weren whylome children youre, 
We prayen yow, etc. a 1400 Cov. Alyst. (1841) 81 So mylde 
So xulde childyr to fadyr and modyr. 1§26 TinpaLe Cod. 
ili. 20 Children [Wyc.iF sones] obey youre fathers and 
mothers in all thinges. 1535 CoverDALe Esther ix. 28 Not 
to be forgotten, but to be kepte of childers cbildren. 1549 
Compl. Scot. 9 Ane ordinance til excerse his propir childir. 
1602 SHAks. Has, 1v. v. 148 Now you speake Like a good 
Childe, and a true Gentleman. 1841-4 Emrrson Ess. Self 
Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 28 1s the parent better than the 
child into whom he has cast his ripened being? 1843 Ma- 
cauLay Mad, D’A rblay, Ess. (188:)702/1 Well known as.. 
the father of two remarkable children, 

b. It has been pointed out that chz/d or my 
child is by parents used more frequently (and 
longer) of, and to, a girl than a boy. Shakspere 
nowhere uses ‘ my child’ of or to a son, but fre- 
quently of or tu a daughter. 

This is possibly connected with the use in 1b; but is per- 
haps more due to the facts tbat g77/ has a wider range of 
application than doy, and that a daughter is nore dependent 
on parental protection. 

1599 SuHaks. Afuch Ado 1v.i. 77, | charge thee doe, as thou 
art my childe. 1605 — Lear iv. vii. 70, | thinke this Lady 
‘To be my childe Cordelia. 1610 — emf. v. i. 198 That I 
Must aske my childe forgiuenesse. 

ce. The young of an animal. (vave.) 

1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. vi. 27 A Lyonesse, did lowd require 
Her children deare. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 742 Her 
Children gone, The Mother Nightingale laments, 

9. p/. In Biblical and derived uses; Descendants ; 
members of the tribe or clan. 

c1325 £. E. Aliit. 7. B. 684 He {Abraham} is chosen to be 
chef chyldryn fader. 1382 Wyctutr £.x. iii. 14 Thus thow 
shalt seye to the children of Israel. 1432 50 tr. /Jigden 
(Rolls) I. r21 Canaan is a region of Syria, possessede firste 
of the childre of Canaan. 1611 Biste 9udg. iv. 6 ‘Ten 
thousand menof the children of Naphtali. 1848 Macautay 
Hist. Eng. V1. 127 A Helot feeling, compounded of awe and 
hatred, is. .discernible in the children of the vanquished. 

10. Theol. Child of God: i.e. by creation, or by 
regeneration and adoption. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll. Honz. 19 peih alle men ben godes chil- 
dren. for pat he hem alle shop‘ and ches hem to sunes and 
todohtres. a@ 1225 Aucr. KR. 230 Hwon God 3ifd him leaue 
on his leoue children. 1340 HamroLe 77. Cousc. 6148 
Commes now til me, My fadir blissed childer fre. 1526 
Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 8 The chrysten man, as the 
welbeloued chylde of god. 1549 Eng. Ch. Catechism (1852) 
In my baptism, wherein I was nade a member of Christ, 
the child of God. @ 1656 Br. late Rem. IWks. (1660) 144 
Which way should I become the child of God? 1846 TRENcH 
Tfuls, Lect.iv, Marvellously does He thus run oftentimes 
the lives of his children parallel with the life of the Church 
at large. 1850 Roprertson Sevmz. 1. iv. (1878) 54 Man is 
God's child, and the sin of the man consists in perpetually 
living as if it were false. 

11. Applicd (chiefly in f/.) to disciples of a teacher 
and those in a similar relation. (Chiefly Biblical.) 

c1325 &. £. Aliit. P?. B. 1300 Pe..prophetes childer. 138. 
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Wvyceur Sed. Wks. WN. 374 Freris..maken dissencioun 
bitwix curatis and hor gostly childer. 1526 TinDALe x Fohn 
ii. 1 My lytell children, these thynges write I vnto you, that 
ye synne not. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Azugs ix. 1 Eliseus the 
propbet called one of the prophetes chiidren. 1568 Bice 
(Bishops’) Yokx xxi. 5 Children, haue ye any meate? 1853 
Maurice Proph. & Kings ix. 139 The phrase ‘children of 
the prophets’... indicates men who were taught by a prophet. 

1Z. fg. One of the spiritual or moral progeny of 
a person; one who inherits his spirit and hands 
down the tradition of his influence. 

138. Wycuir Hs. (1880) 351 Pei ben cayms childire. — 
Sel. Wks. III. 386 Freris also ben Scarioths childre. 1535 
CoverDALe Acts xiii. 10 O thou childe of the deuell..and 
enemye of all righteousnes. 1888 Daily News 7 Sept. 5/2 
The children of Izaak Walton have multiplied beyond all 
reckoning. .and river fishing has been falling off. 

13. fg. Expressing origin, extraction, depend- 
ence, attachment, or natural relation to a place, 
time, event, circumstance of birth, ruling or charac- 
teristic quality. Orig. a Hebraism of Scripture 
transl. ; e. g. children of the East, of the world, of 
the kingdom ; of light, of darkness, of the day, of 
wrath, of disobedience, of sin, of murder, of death ; 
of wisdom, of folly, of truth, of fancy; of nature, 
of fashion, of the age, of the time, of the century; 
of adultery, of shame; of tears, of sorrow, of 
prayers, etc., cte. 

1340 lye 101 Child of yre and of helle. 1388 Wycuir 
John xii. 36 That 3e be the children of 1:3t [1382 sones}. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 180 We all be borne the 
chylder of ire, as saynt Paule sayth. 1526 Tinpace 1 Thess. 
v. 5 Ye are all the children of light, and the children of the 
daye. 1535 CoveERDALE 2 Aings vi. 32 This childe of mur- 
thure. —1 Sa, xx. 31 He is achilde of death. 1588 
Suaxs. L. L. L.1.i. 171 This childe of fancie that Armado 
hight. 1596 —1 Hen. JV, ii. ii. 139 This same Child of 
Honor and Renowne. 1606 — Ant. § Cl. 1. vii. 106 Be a 
Child o’ th’ time. 1611 Biste Fudg. vi. 3 The children of 
the East. — Luke vii. 35 Wisdom is justified of all her 
children, — Co/. iii. 6 The children of disobedience. 1632 
Mitton L’Adlegro 133 Sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s Child. 
1641 — CA, Govt. 11. ii. (1851) 174 The..voice of truth and 
all her children. c1800 Worpsw. To a Young Lady i, Dear 
child of nature. 1876 Green Short Hist. vil. § 3 Elizabeth 
.-was a child of the Italian Renascence. 1885 F. HARRISON 
Choice Bks. (1886) 193 Thomas Carlyle..is in spirit a child 
of the great Revolution. 

14. fig. That which originates from, or is pro- 
duced by, something else; the ‘offspring’ of. 

x592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 97 Dreames; Which are 
the children of an idle braine. 1605 — AZacé, WW. iii. 115 
This Noble passion Childe of integrity. 1628 FetTrHaM 
Resolves 1. xxxviii. 117 When Mischiefe is the childe of 
Mirthe. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. 6d. 1v. 40x A hope, The child of 
regal compact. 


{III. 15. Child-bearing. Oés. [? elliptical, or 
f. the vb.] 


@ 1300 Cursor A, 11204 Sco was at hir time o child. ¢ 1325 
Pope Gregory in Leg. Cath, (1840) 12 The thridde day of 
hir childe To cliirche sche 3ede. 1480 Rodt. Dezyll 8 If 
prayers had not been..she had deyed of chylde. 

V. Phrases and Proverbs. 

16. From (+ of) a child or children (+ of a child 
Zitile): from childhood. 

1526 TinpaLe J/ark ix. 21 How longe is it agoo, sens this 
hath happened him? And he sayde, ofachylde. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Prov. xxix. 21 He that delicately bryngeth vp his 
seruaunt froma childe. 1611 Bisre 2 7ém. iii. 15 Froma 
childe thou hast knowen the holy Scriptures. 1656 Trapp 
Comm, Eph. vis 1x Coriolanus had so used his weapons of 
a child little. 1761 Fr. Sueripan S. Bidulph 1.8 It was 
our continual practice, from children, tokeep little journals. 

17. With child: a. lt. Pregnant. Wence 7a 
gel (beget obs.) with child; to go with child. 

c1175 Cott. Hom. (Morris) 227 Hi..wurd mid cylde. ¢ 1205 
Lay. 265 Peo wimon was mid childe [¢1275 pe niayde was 
wid childe}. ¢ 1250 Gex.& £.x.974 Agar. .wimman widchilde. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al. 2605 Agar was made wit child. _@ 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. (Matz.) What sorewe hit is with childe 
gon. 1340 Ayend. 224 Pe elifans nele na3t wonye mid his 
wyue perhuyle bet hiis mid childe. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cexlvili. 317 She sayd that she was with child. 1597 
Suaxs. 2 Hex. /V, v. iv. 10 H the childe I now go with, do 
miscarrie. 1603 — Meas. for M.1. ii. 74 Vor getting Madam 
lulietta with childe. 1611 Biste A/a¢t. 1. 18 Shee was 
found with childe of [CoverDALE by] the holy Ghost. 1651 
Jer. Taytor Holy Living i. (1727) 327 Women great with 
child. 1864 Tennyson Axoch Arden 518 Such doubts and 
fears were common to her state, Being with child. 

+b. transf, of ground, trees, ships with swelling 
sails. Obs. 

1420 Pallad, on Hauséb. 1. 70 With ryshes, reede, graas .. 
also goo it {good land} with childe. 1577 B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Hush. 1. (1586) 105 Inthe Spring, all Trees are as it 
were with child. 1606 CHapman /arlowwe’s [/ero & L. in, 
All her fleet of spirits came swelling in, With child of Sail. 

+c. fig. (a.) Full (ofa thing) so as to be ready 
to burst with it; teeming, pregnant; = Bic a2. 5; 
(b.) Eager, longing, yearning (fo do a thing). Ods. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm, Par. Luke xxiii. 8 The man had 
of long tyme been with chylde to haue a sight of lesus. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. v. 1 ‘The noble hart that..is with 
childe of glorious great intent. 1594 Carew Jasso (1881) 
116 Their countnance mery and their eyes with child Of 
ioy. 1660 Preys Diary 14 May, I sent imy boy, who, like 
myself, is with child to see any strange thing. /ézd. 9 Oct., 
I went to my Lord, and saw .. his picture .. and am with 
child till I get it copied out. 1725 BaiLey Erasyz. Collog. 
264 I'm with child to hear it. 


18. Child's play (4 child's game, + childer game, 


CHILD. 


+ childer spell): a. wit. play befitting a child, 
childish sport; b. fg. a piece of work easily ac- 
complished, trivial matter, trifle. 

c3325 in Kel, Ant. 1. 292 It is but childes game, c 1386 
CuHaucer Merch. T. 286 It is nochildes pley To take a wyf 
with-outen auysement. 14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 
128 Childer pleye. 1548 Luther’s Art. Faith Pref. A v, 
Forgette all children playes. 1605 SytvesteR Du Bartas 
ni. ill. 1v. 193 What childre-spell? What May-game have 
we here? c1631 Turn. Totenhan 154 It was no childer 
game when thei to geder mete. 1839 CartyLe Chartism 
vi. 144 The. .craftsman finds it no child’s-play. 

+19. Chzld’s part (also in pl. childer-parts) : 
child’s portion or share of inheritance. Odés. 

1509 Jest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 10, I wit to the seid Lanns- 
lot a kist .. and his hole childe parte without enny trouble. 
1547 Richmond. Wills (1853) 64 Vij Zi, overe and besydes 
theire childreparts. 1607 ‘Tourneur Kev, Trag. 11.1 39 
‘That has no other childes-part but her honor. 1640 San- 
DERSON Sev. II, 141 Every inothers child .. hath a childs- 
part of those troubles. 

20. In proverbs and proverbial phrases, as Zhe 
burnt child dreads the fire (BURNT 3b); the child 
unborn, as type of innocence or ignorance, cte. 

c1400 Kom. Rose 1820 Brent child of fier hath mych drede. 
1539 TAVERNER Lrasm. Prov. (1552) 62 Oure common pro- 
uerbe. .Children, drunkers and fooles, can not lye. 1547 Dx. 
Norrovk in Lingard //ist. Ezg. (1855) V. iii. 103/: Nor can 
{I} no more judge..what should be laid to my charge, than 
the child that was born this night. x549 Latimer Se7vz. bef 
Edw, V1 (Arb.) 56 As the Prouerb is, Sexex és fuer. An 
olde manne, twyse a chyld. Eel Heyrwoop Prov. & 
Efpigr. (1867) 69 Many kisse the childe for the nurses sake. 
1765 STERNE 7”. Shandy, VIII. xxviii. She knows no more 
--of it..than the child unborn. 

V. Combinations. 

21. General combs. a. appositive, as ciz/d-angel, 
-gtrl,-heroine, -king, -man, -nother, -aoble, -prince, 
-saint, -sweetheart, -virgin, etc. ; b. attributive, as 
child-cheek, -kind, -labour,-life, -lilerature, -nalure, 
-sacrifice, -smile, -spirit, -suffering, -world, etc.; 
ce. objective: (@.) direct, as child-eater, -cating adj., 
-killcr, -killing, -lover, -loving adj., -murder, -mur- 
derer, -stealer, etc.; (6.) indirect, as chzld-bereft 
adj.; Q. similative, as ché/d-simple adj., etc., etc. 

1853 Lytron JZy Novel (Hoppe) The fair creature whom 
Leonard called his *child-angel. 18.. Mrs. Browninc Lost 
Bower \xii, The *child-cheek blushing scarlet. 1826 Scorr 
WVoodst. xx, 1 was captain in Lunsford’s light horse. .I was 
a *child-eater, Sir, 1845 J. H. Newman Developm. Chr. 
Doctr.(L.), The calumnies of *child-eating and impurity in 
the christian meetings. 1593 SHAKs. 3 Hew. VJ, 1. ii. x12 
That Clifford, that cruell *Child-killer. 1828 QO. Rev. 
XXXVII. 4o2 What would mankind, or womankind, or 
*childkind think. x601 HoLtLanp Camden's Brit. 1. 232 
England felt all miseries which happen under a *Child- 
King. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. CX XVII. 448 Limitation of 
*child-labor. 1884 Afag. Art Feb. 135/1 Scarcely painters 
of *child-life or child-character, /é%d. 133/2 The “*child- 
literature of the last generation. 1840 Cartyte //leroes 
(1858) 190 The first Pagan Thinker .. was precisely this 
*child-man of Plato’s. 1869 Freeman Old Exg. fist. for 
Children 272 That there should be some one in his College 
ahle toteach .. he made the ‘*Childmaster’ be one of the 
chief among the Canons [cf. 4.} 1755 Burn Justice of Peace, 
Children & Infants (L.), The offence of *child-murder. 1865, 
Sat. Rev. Aug. 162 The professional *child-murderer. 1874 
Carrenter Afent. Phys... viii, Teacher Ignorant of the 
fundamental facts of *child-nature. 1860 Pusey A/in. Proph. 
3 Baal and Ashtaroth, with all their abominations of con- 
secrated *child-sacrifices. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 
x. 396 S. Rumald..was canonized..for a *Child-Saint. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Jems II. 310 *Child-simple, undefiled, 
Frank, obedient. /é%d¢. II, 216 To erase the *child-smile 
from her lips. 1883 H. Drummonp Nat, Law in Spir, W. 
(ed. 2) 271 The condition of entrance into the spiritual 
kingdom is to possess the *child-spirit. 1866 Howecis 
Venet. Life iv. 61 Titian’s *child-virgin. 1856 WHiTT1ER 
Brew. Soma viii, As in that *child-world’s early year. 

22. Special combs.: ‘+ child-age, childhood; 
child-bird, (see quot.); child-bishop = éday- 
bishop (see Boy sb.1 7); child - changed a., 
? changed into a child, or ? changed by the conduct 
of his children; child-crowing, the disease Lavyz- 
gismus slridulus or spasmodic croup ; child-farm- 
ing = baby-farming (see Bany 2); + child-geared 
a., having childish manners ; }+child-great a., big 
with child, pregnant; + child-ill (5c.), the pains 
of child-bearing, labour; child-land, the (ideal) 
realm of childhood ; child-queller, one who kills 
children (06s.) ; Azmorously, one who deals severely 
with children ; child-ridden a., overridden with 
children; +child-rider, (cf. sense 6); child- 
rites sé. f/., the rites connected with the baptism 
of children ; childward a., dirccted towards chil- 
dren (vave); child-woman, +a girl, maid(-ser- 
vant) ; a woman who is still a child. See also 
CHI1LD-BEARING, -BED, -BIRTH, -WIFE, -WITE. 

1548 UpatL, etc. Erasm. Par. Fou Pref. 4 a, Inyour very 
‘chyldage there appered in you a certayne.. meruelous 
towardenes, 1638 T’. WHiTAKER Blood of Grape 43 Child- 
age, which from the birth is extended to the foureteenth 
or fifteenth yeare. 1745 Ovalle's Relation Chile xix. 
(Churchill Voy. 111.) {AJ bird called the *Child-bird, because 
it looks like a swaddled child with its arms at liberty.. 
Perhaps they are the same, called Penguins. 1720 StTryPE 
Stow's Surv. (1754: 1. 1. xxv. 186/1 The Children every 
“Childermas day to go to Paul’s Church and_ hear the 
*Child-Bishop Sermon. 1605 Suaks. Lear iv. vii. 17 This 
*childe-changed Father. 1861 T. Granam Pract, Aled. 191 


CHILD. 


The “child-crowing, though merely a spasmodic disease, is 
not ..free from meer. 1872 Forster Dickeus (1874) 111. 257 
A *child-farming that deserved the gallows. ¢1340 Gaw. 
& Gr. Kut. 86 He watz so ioly of his ioyfnes & sumquat 
*child-gered. 1605 Svivester Du Bartas 1 iii. 1. 98 
A *Child-great Woman. 1375 Rarnour Bruce xvi. 274 It 
is the layndar.. That her *chyld-ill rycht now hes tane. 
c1g00 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 11 Mortherers, Crakers, 
facers, and *chylderne quellers. 1848 Dicxrns Dovey 
vili, he castle of this ogress and child-queller was in a 
steep by-street. 1870 Miss Broucuron Red as Kose 1. 254 
The Felton curate’s fat, *childridden wife. 1679-88 Secr. 
Serv. Money Chas. & Fas. (1851) p. vi, Footinen 24, Child. 
ryders 4, Faleoners 12. 1616 Cuarman //omer’s //ymus 
26 Every feeble chaine of earthy *childrights flew in sunder 
all. 1823 Lams £ééa (Hoppe) An Anabaptist minister con- 
forming to the child-rites of the Church. 1847 ‘Tennyson 
Prac. vu. 267 She [must gain} ental breadth, nor fail in 
*childward care. 1382 Wycur Judith xiii. 4 Judit seide 
to hir *child, womman [1388 damesele]. — £sther iv. 4 The 
childer wymmien of Ester. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 247 The 
childwoman in the childworld. 

+ Child (tfaild), v. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

L. intr. Vo bear a child; to be delivered. 

¢ 1300 A. Adis. 604 Time is come the lady schal childe: 
Scheo bad that God beo to hire mylde. 1340 Ayeud, 224 
Pe wyfinan lyp a chifl]dbedde oper nye3 to childi. a 1450 
‘Kut. de la Tour 108 Whanne she hadde childed she thanked 
God. 1549 Latimer Seri. bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) 71 Within 
ii dayes they chylded both. 1808 Month. Mag. XXVI. 453 
yay Taylor..says: the Virgin Mary childed on her 
snees, that she might bring forth her maker in the act of 
adoring him. 

2. trans. To bring forth, give birth to (a child). 

¢1z00 Orin 156 Pe shall Elysabzxp bin wif an sune chil- 


denn. ¢1330 A rth. § Merl. 978 Sche childed a selcouthe 
grome. 1388 Wycuir £zek. xxiii. 4 Thei childiden sones 


and dou3tris. 1430-50 Gregory's Chron. 80 In the towne 
of Andeworpe, the quene chyldyd Sir Lyonelle. 1596 
SPENSER F, Q, vt. xii. 17 A litle mayde, the which ye chylded 
tho, 16r1 Hreywoop Gold. Age iv. i. Wks. 1874 III. 56 
‘The Queene shall childe a daughter beautifull. 

. 3. fig. To bring out, bring forth. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. BA. M. Aurel, xv. 26 a/2 Anvnifal- 
lible 1eule hit is amonge the chyldren of vanitie, to chylde 
the vices of theym that be vycyous. 1628 Fettuam Ae- 
solves WW. XXXVili. 116 We childe that in a loose laughter, 
which should be graue. 

d: see CHILL v., CHILLED. 


Child-bearing, 2/7. sd. 

1, The bringing forth of a child; parturition. 

1388 Wycuir Gen. xxv. 24 The tyme of childheryng cam. 
1611 Bipte 1 7%. ii. 15 She shall be saued in child-bearing, 
if they continue in faith and charitie. 1667 Mitton /. L. 
x. 1051 I'o thee Pains onely in Child-bearing were foretold. 
1711 Apnison Sfect. No. 89 P 1 Sylviahas demurred till she 
is past Child-bearing. 1801 Aled. Frud. V.581 After child- 
bearing, the veins..are often found distended with blood. 

2. Gestation. (/are.) 


1862 Lewis Astrou. Aucients 1. § 4. 21 The period of | 


child-bearing in women. .is 280 days. 


Chi'ld-bearing, #//.@. That bears a child 
or children. (Also fg.) 

1382 Wycur /sa, xlix. 21 Bareyn, not child berende. 
a 1617 Bayne Ou /fph. (1658) 68 ‘That gratifying Mother, 
child-bearing grace. 1655 Goucr Comm. Heb. (ii. 18) 255 
Child-bearing women are more pitifull to others in their 
travails, than such women as are barren. 

Childbed (t{aildbed). [f. Crip sd. + BED sé. 
Although instances are wanting, the literal sense 
1 ¢ is presumably the original.] 

1. The state of a woman in labour ; ‘ confinement’. 

C1200 Trin, Coll, Hom. 47 On pre pinges . Pat on is child- 
bed, and pat oder chirchgang, and pe pridde be offring. 
1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 379 ‘Pe kyng’, he seyde, ‘of Enge- 
lond..lyp myd hys gret wombe at Reyns a chyld bedde.’ 
¢ 1440 Gesta Kon. 237 She browte forthe a faire sone; but 
she dide in hir childebed. 1483 Cath. Angl. 63 To ly in 
chilbed, decubere. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 45 That Fenyce, hys quene, should lye a chyld- 
bedde at the Port Noyre. 1654 Trare Cowwut. Fob xii. 30 As 
for pillows, they said they were fit only for women in child- 

1834 Macaunay tt, Ess. (1854) I. 304/1 Queens run 
far greater risk in childbed than private women. 

+b. with pur. Obs. 

1626 T. H. Caussin's Holy Crt. 165 All her child-beddes 
are false conceptions, and her productions, abortions. 

¢. The bed in which a child is born. Also fig. 

1594 Soutuwett W. Magd. Fun. Teares 115 ‘The nest 
where sinne was first hatched, may bee now the child-bed 
of grace and mercie. 1616 Cnapman //omer's Hyutns 38 
Her childbed made the mountain Cynthian. 

+2. The womb. (Also c/ild’s-bed.) Obs. exc. 
diai, Cf. bairn’s-bed s. v. BAIRN. 

1535 CoverDALe 2 Esis. iv. 40 Yf hir childeszbed maye 
kepe y® byrth eny longer within her. 1863 Atkinson Pro- 
vine. Danby, Childbed, the matrix or womb. 

3. alir7b. (in sense 1.) 

ts80 Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vue Accouchée & 
gisante, a childebed wife. 1611 Snaks. Wit. 7. un. ii. 
104 The Child-bed priuiledge deny'd, which longs To Women 
of all fashion. 1710 T. Fucter Pharin. Extemp. 130 An 
wholesome Medicine for Child-bed Women. 1716 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5425/10 A Large runt: containing Child-bed 
Linnen. 830-9 Dickens Sé Bos vi, The great points 
about tHe Childbed-linen Monthly Loan Society. 
Child-birth (t{ai-ldbaip . [f. as prec. + BintH.] 

The bearing or birth of a child; parturition. 

1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony Rubric, This prayer 
folowing shalbe omitted where the woman is past chylde 
byrth. 1606 Ho.tanp Sucfon. 242 An olde Oke..which at 

3 childbirths of Vespasia sodainly did put forth every time 
a several bough. 1779 Jounson L. P., A/iiton, She died 
-. of childbirth, or some distemper that followed it. 1876 
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GREEN Short //ist, vii. § 1 Jane Seymour died next year in 
child-birth. 

Sig, Gor 2ud Pt. Return fr. Parnass, u. vi. (Arb.) 33, 1 
am so great in child-birth with this test. 

Childe: see Cui sé. 5. 

Childe, obs. form of Simkp. 


Childed (tfoilded), pf/. a. [f Ciip sh. + 
-ED?,] Provided with a child or children, 

1605 Suaxs. Lear ut. vi. 117 (Glohe ed.) He childed as I 
father’d! 1625 Wattuam Complaint in Har, Mise. X. 
15 She..did show in woeful wise Her childed womb, 1853 
Lytton Jy Nore? xi, One many-childed matron. 

+ Childene, a. Obs. rare—'. [perh. f. Cuitp + 
-EN, like zeooden, etc.; but the reading may be 
incorrect.] Of the nature of children, childish. 

a1225 Aucr, R, 242 To scheowe[childene 7., C.] heo beod 
mid alle bet fleod uor ane pcinture. 


Childer, obs. and dial. pl. of Curip. 


+Childerhed. O?s. rare—'. [f. chitder, pl. 
of Cuinp +-fed, -nEAD.) The state of being chil- 
dren of a certain parent ; = CINLDHOOD 5. 

138. Wycuir Sed, Wks, III. 128 Fallen... fro kynraden and 
childerhed of God. ‘ 

+Childerless, ¢ Ols. [f. childer pl. of 
CHILD + -Lrss.) Without children ; + CHILDLESS. 

1549 CHatoner Frasm. ou folly K ij b, Attendaunce on 
olde inen childerlesse. 

Childermas (tfildoimis). arch. Forms: 1 
cilda-messe, 4 childerne masse, children 
masse, 4-7 childermasse, 6 -messe, 6 9 -mas. 
[Repr. OE. *c7tdramasse (cyldamaisse is found), f. 
cildra of infants + masse, Mass. ] 

1. The festival of the Holy Innocents the 28th 
of December’, commemorating the slaughter of the 
children by Herod (ats. ii. 16. Usually childer- 
mas-day, -lide. 

c1000 Ags. Gesp. Matt. il. 13 rubric, Dys god-spel sceal 
on cylda-masse dxz. ¢1300 Beket 2009 Amorwe a chil- 
derne massedai. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 49 Pe 
legende bat is i-rad a children masse day. 14601n Pol. Red. 
§ £, Poews (1866) 117 On chyldermasse day yn cristemasse. 
1580 Hottysanp 7reas. fr. Tone, Les Junoceus, as le 
jour des Innoccus, childermas day at christmasse. 1614 B. 
Jonson Barth. Fair \. vi. (1631) 31 Hold thy hand, 
childe of wrath..make it not Childermasse day in thy fury. 
1720 Strvre Stow's Surv. (1754) 1. 1. xxv. 186/1 ‘The chil- 
dren every Childermas day to go to Paul’s church. 1849-53 
Rock Ch. Fathers V1. ix. 220 At Childermas-tide. 1889 
Letts's Diary 28 Dec., Innocents’ Day, Childermas. 

2. ‘The day of the week throughout the year, 
answering to the day in which the feast of the holy 


Innocents is solemnized’ (J.). 

1602 Carew Cornwall 32/1 ‘That proues as ominous to the 
fisherman as the beginning a voyage on the day when Chil- 
dermas day fell doth to the Mariner. 1745 Swirr Devrect. 
Servants, The Cook, Friday and Childermas are two cross 
days in the week, and it is impossible to have good luck on 
either of them. . 

Childern, obs. and dial. pl. of Cuiip. 

Childhead, hedie: see CHILDHOOD. 

+ Childhedi., heady), a. [f. prec. + -Y.] Childish. 

3340 Ayenb. 259 Zuo childhedi .. pet hi makeb ham-zelue 
to by hyealde foles. 

Childhood (thildhud): also +childhead. 
Forms: a. 1 cildhdd, 2-3 childhade, 3-5 -hode, 
4 -hod, 4-6 chyld(e)hode, 5 -hodde, 5-6 childe- 
hode, 6-7 child-hood, 7 -hoode, 6- childhood. 
8B. 3-5 childhede, 4 -hed, 4-5 childehede, 5 
chyldhede, 6- head, Sc. child-, chyldheid, (9 
(nonce-use) childhea@’. [OE. cildhdd, f. cid, 
CHILD + /idéd state, condition. For the history of 
the variant suffixes, sce -HEAD, -HOOD.]} 

1. The state or stage of life of a child; the time 
during which one is a child ; the time from birth 
to puberty. (Formerly with //.) 

a. cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 21 Sod he cuoed from 
cildhad. 1205 Lay. 20311 He cuden harpien wel an his 
child-haden. a@rzz5 Leg. A'ath. 79 Dis meiden was bade 
faderles & moderles of hire childhade. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. v1. i. (1495) 186 The fyrste chyldhode is wythout 
teeth ..and durith vij monthes. 1535 Coverpate £celes. 
xii, 1 Childehode and youth is but vanite. 1567 MULCASTER 
Fortescue's De Land. Leg. (1572) 107 Other |.ords. .in their 
childhood .. are brought up in the Kings house. 1596 
Spenser State /red, Wks. (1862) 553 1 Trayned up therein 
from their child-hoods. 1611 Snaks, Wnt. 7. 1, 1 25. 
1646 J. Haus. Hore Vac. 35 Others. understand the Scrip- 


tures from their Childhoods. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel 


Heron|\.i. 2 They had passed an unhappy childhood. 


B. @1300 Cursor VM. 28500 Cott.) In mi child-hede haf | 


i wroght many thyng pat i aght noght. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Prioress’s IT. 49 To synge and to rede, As smale childer 
doon inher childhede, 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxii. 
69 From theyre chyldhede men taughte hem the vse of 
armes. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 173b, Fra my 
childheid pietie grew with me. 

b. fig. (Ch. infancy.) 

1585 Jas. 1. £ss. Poesie (Arb.) 54 It [Poesie} was bot in 
the infancie and chyldheid. rs59z Snaxks. Nom. & Jud. ui. 
iii. 95 Now I haue stain’d the Childhood of our ioy. 1856 
Wuittier Brew. Soma i, In the childhood of the world. 

2. concr, This state or age personified. Cf. youth. 

1605 Suaks. .Vacé. un. ii. 54 "Tis the Eye of Child-hood, 
That feares a painted Deuill. 1742 Gray Ode Eton Coll. 
ti, Ah fields .. Where once my careless childhood stray'd. 
1814 Scotr Wav. iii, The well-governed childhood of this 
realm. @ 1839 Praep /?ocims 11864) 1. 321 Fair Childhood 
hard at play, 


CHILDISH. 


+ 3. Quality proper lo a child, childishness. Ods, 

€ 1195 Lamb. J/om. (1867) 161 Mest al pet ich hahbe idon 
bi-fealt to child-hade. c1z50 Gen. 4 Hx. 2652 We sulen 
nu witen for it dede Dis witierlike, or in child-hede. 1393 
Gowrr Conf. 1. 219 She upon childehod hin tolde, Vhia 
l'erse her lel hounde is dede. @1qz0 Occreve De Key. 
Prine. 74 Considerethe how that endityng .. not accorde 
nay Withe amy childhode, 1 am so childisshe ay. 

*, For this sense app. the form chitdhead is used 
in the following ‘perh. by assoc. with watdenhead : 

1854 S. Dosett Salder iii, he unconscious child—Tho’, 
for his childhead, he be special child—Is uimversal man. 

+b. ‘with A/7.) A childish action. Ods. 

1314 Guy War. (1840) 163 Ich dede gret childhod ‘Vhat 
alto long y ther abod. ¢ 1340 Cursor MW. 12577 (Trin. MS.) 
Mony are his childehedes .. Done ar he were 1welue jeer 
olde. 1340 Ayenh. 166 Pet lyesch hare time. .ine fole plejes, 
ine childehedes, ine lizthedes, ine zonges. 

4. Second childhood: the slate of childishness in- 
cident to extreme old age; dotage. 

{c 1400 Kom. Kose 399 She. .turned ageyn unto childhede. } 
1641 J. Jackson Prue Evang. 7. ii. 113 S. John .. died in 
his second childhood at Ephesus. 1789 11. Warroit Ae- 
min, ix. 76. 1833 Marrvat /”. Simple xxxix. Lord Privi- 
lege..was fast verging to a state of second childhood. 

+5. =Curtpsuir; filial relation. Ods. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear iu. iv. 181 Thou better know’st The 
Offices of Nature, bond of Childhood. 1609 R. Barnxiry 
Sheph. Practise18 Many discents doe not extinguish father- 
hood and childhood in consanguinitie. @ 1626 acon J/a-r. 
4& Uses Com. Law 27 The custome of Kent, that every 
male of equall degree of childhood, brotherhood, or kindred, 
shall inherit equally. 

6. atirib. 

rsgo SHAKS. J/iels. NV. m1. ii, 202 All schooledaies friend- 
ship, child-hood innocence. 1869 Sik J. T. Coteriper 
Mem, Keble 312 Their childhood sports. 

Childie (tfaildi). rare. [f Cniin sd. + -18, -¥4, 
din. suffix.) Little child ; dear little child. 

1863 E. B. Drifting Clouds I. 90 ‘ Nonsense, childie ’, said 
Lilla, laughing. 1881 I. Coxon Basil lant 1. 182 ‘ You 
needn’t he so decided, childie’, said her father. 

ai Childing (tfoildin: , vol. sb. Obs. or arch. 
Also4chiltyng,chiltting, Sc.childyne. (f.CiiLp 
z.+-InG 1.) Child-bearing, pay, delivery. 

1300 Cursor M. 11021 Elizabeth .. was.. noght far fra 
childing. ¢1400 Prymer in Maskell iWon. Art. 11. 40 In 
childynge of the unwemmed vyr, 1432-50 tr. /Iigden 
(Rolls) 1. 205 A woman hade vij. childer at oon childenge. 
1§97 Gerarb fferbal i. xxi. 27 The throwes .. that women 
haue in their childing. 1748 tr. A. Mecd's Influence Sun 
§ loon ii. 42 Women who stop'd childing early. 

attribé. 1655 Francion 1x. 22 Her childing throws did 
begin to grow .. and she was delivered of a goodly Boy. 


Chi-lding, ///.@. arch. [f.as prec. +-ING *.] 
1. That bears a child or children, breeding ; par- 


turient, in labour; pregnant. 

cx440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chyldynge, or woman wythe 
chylde, preguaus, 1432-50 tr. //¢gdeu (Rolls) 1. 319 Pe oper 
makep a childyng womman barayn. 1563° 87 Foxe 4. § WV. 
(1596) 106/1 The childing or bearing woman, whie maie she 
not be baptised? 1637 Brian /*sse-Praph. (1679) 86 Most 
childing women go a year.. before they conceive with child 
again. 18.. Soutney Batt. Bleuheim viii, Many a child- 
ing mother then, and new-born infant died. 1825 — ura. 
guay \. 28 Tender care, to childing mothers due, 

2. fig. a. Fertile, fruitful. b. Applied to some 
plants which produce younger or smaller florets 
around an older (regarded as parent, blossom; as 
chitding daisy, pink. 

1590 Snaks. Mids. .V. un. i. 112 The childing Autumne. 
1609 Heyvwoop Brit, Troy v. xix. 111 By him [Saturn]... 
Childing Tellus beares. 1636 Gerard's //erbal 11. ccili. 635 
Another pretty double daisie, which. .puts forth many foot- 
stalkes carrying also little double floures. .whence they haue 
fitly termed it the childing Daisie. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
nu. 64/2 The Childing Pink groweth .. on upright stalks. 
1776 WitnertnGc Bot. Arrangent. (1830) 11. 539 Dianthus 
prolifer, Childing or Proliferous Pink. 1879 Prior Plant-1., 
Childing Cudweed, Guafphadiniut gerinanicum., 

Childirie =chivder, obs. pl. of Cuitp. 

Childish (tfaildif), 2 (OL. cildise, f. citd 
CHILD: see -ISH 1,] 

1. Of, belonging, or proper to a child or to child- 
hood; childlike; infantile, juvenile. 

a1000 Crdmon's Get. 2318 (Gr.) Cildisc wesan. ¢ 1374 
Cuaucer Troylus wi. 1168 Wole ye the childische jalousye 
countirfete? c1440 Hyttox Scala [ers (W. de W. 1494) 
1. Ixxi, Thyse ensamples arn chyldisshe. 1583 STANYHURST 
/Envis i. Arb.) 65 This dwelling, wheare resis thee childish 
lulus. r600 Suaks. 4. 1. Z. 11. vii. 162 His bigge manly 
voice, Turning againe toward childish trebble. 1774 J 
Wricnt in Athenzum (1886) 10 July 56/2 The youngest 
has..such a sweet childish expression. 1856 Mrs. Brown- 
Inc Aur. Leigh. 2,1 feel .. my father's hand. . Stroke out 
uy childish curls. 

2. Exhibiting unduly the characteristics of child- 


hood ; not befitting mature age ;_pucrile, silly. 

wrq20 Occreve De Reg. Princ. xxviii.’ 1860) 8 After thy 
childisshe chere and froward concey1. 1481 Caxton Neynard 
xxx. cArb.) 94 Ar ye so moche chyldyssh that ye byleue 
this false and subtyl shrewe. 1593 Suaks. 3 //en. V7, v. 1. 
38 What cannot be auoided, ‘Tere c hildish weakenesse 10 
lament. 1665 GLanvite Scefs. Scé. 23 The distincuon. .isnot 
..so childish and impertinent as our Author would have 
believed, 1809-10 CoLeripce F ric? (1865) 217 The child- 
ish titles of aristocracy. 1867 Chard. Frul. 30 Nov. 739 1 
‘Childish’ and ‘childlike’ when applied to adults— the 
former implying censure, and the latter the reverse. 1884 
Chr. World 30 Oct. 831 1 Child-like faith 1s not necessarily 
childish faith. ; 

3. Comb. as childish minted, -mindedness, 


CHILDISHLY. 


1594 SHaks. Rich. ///, 1. iii. 142, 1 am too childish foolish 
for this World. a@ 1626 Bacon (If. , 1 love birds, as the king 
does; and have some childishmindedness wherein we shall 
consent. 1701 STEELF /‘at¢/vr No. 83 22 Neither Childish- 
young, nor Beldam-old. 

Childishly (tfeildifli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] 
In a childish way. a. In a way befitting or proper 
to.a child; in the manner of a child. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus iv. 804 My litel tonge If I dis- 
cryven wold hire hevynesse, It sholde .. childisshly deface 
Hire heighe compleynte. «166r Hotypay $Yuvenal 263/2 
Little ones, that childishly crave for some small coin, 1865 
Dickens JW/ut, Fr. 1. v, Childishly-inquiring gray eyes. 
1884 Miss Brappon /shwael xxvii, A crop of fluffy curls 
frizzling childishly all over her head. 

b. In a way not befitting mature age; in a 
puerile, foolish, or silly manner. 

1553 Even Treat. New Ind. (Arb.) 10 Lactantius, child- 
isshelye erringe denyed that, etc. 1597 Hooker Fcct. Pol. 
v. Ixxxi. § 12 As some have childishly imagined. 1656 Trapp 
Conu:. Matt, xxiv. 36 Many learned men, who have thus 
childishly set their wits to play in so serious a business. 
in FiELDING Jos. Andrews iw. viii, You talk foolishly and 
childishly. 1879 MeCartuy Ozu 77zes (1880) III. xlv. 345 
Childishly ignorant of many things. 

Childishness (t{ai-ldifnés), 
-NEss.] Childish quality. 

1. Quality or conduct natural to a child. 

1526 TinpaLe 1 Cov. xiii. 11 I put awaye all childesshnes. 
1607 Suaks. Cor. vy. ili. 157 Speake thou Boy, Perhaps thy 
childishnesse will inoue him more Then can our Reasons. 
1833 Lams Ediza, Pop. Fatlactes xii, The children of the 
very poor do not prattle..there is no childishness in [their] 
dwellings. 1873 Svmonps Gr&. Poets viii. 246 A sort of 
southern childishness and swiftness of gleeful apprehension. 

2. Quality or conduct not befitting mature age ; 
puerility, silliness. 

1553 I. Witson R&et. 9 Gentle in behavor without child- 
ishenes. 1665 J. Spencer Prophecies 29 From a weakness 
and childishness of temper. 1742 Ricuarpson Pameda 11. 
292, I cannot bear this silly Childishness. 1883 A. Roberts 
O. T. Revision x. 214 The most stupendous mass of child- 
ishness and folly. 

b. (with f/.) A piece of childishness. rare. 

1587 Gotpinc De Alornay ix. 120 What a childishnesse 
is this? 1725 Baitey Erasiz. Cotlog. Pref., Follies and 
Childishnesses. 

+3. = CHILDHOOD. vare. Obs. 

1660 INGELO Bertin, & Ur. (1682) 1.17 Those years which 
are esteem’d the confines of Childishness and Manhood. 

4. Second childishness: the childishness incident 
to old age, ‘second childhood’ (see CHILDHoopD 4). 

1600 Suaxs, A. J”. ZL. u. vii. 165 Last Scene of all... Is 
second childishnesse, and meere oblivion. 1759 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy . xix. 1809-10 CoLeripcE Friend (1865) 74 
‘The old man doth not become a child by means of his second 
childishness. 1878 Mrs. H. Woop Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3) 449 
The revelation made. . by Naomi in her second childishness. 

Childless .tfaildlés), a. [f. CHiLp sd. + -LEss.] 
Having no child or children ; without offspring. 

¢ 1200 OrmiN 2312 Patt wif patt haffde ben 33 childls. 
@ 1300 Cursor AL, 2591 Sare was childeles. 1535 CovERDALE 
1 Saw. xv. 33 Like as thy swerde hath made wemen child- 
lesse. 1631 GouGE God's Arrows i. § 71. 119 By it, parents 
..have beene soone made childlesse. @172x SHEFFIELD 
(Dk. Buckhm.) tr. Verg. Georg. iv. (L.) The sad nightingale, 
when childless made, 1861 Gro. Exiot Silas A/, 7 Being 
a childless widower. ; 

Childlessness (tfeildlésnis).  [f. prec. + 
-NESS,] Childless condition or quality. 

1860 Pusey Mix. Proph, 60 Childlessness .. is the appro- 
priate and frequent punishment of sins of the flesh. 1865 
TROLLoPE Can you forgive her xii, She recurred .. to her 
own childlessness, and to his extreme desire for an heir. 

Childlike, child-like (tfaildlaik), a. (adv.) 
[f. as prec. + LiKe a. and adv.: a reconstruction 
of the same elements which appear in CHILDLY.] 

1, Belonging to or becoming a child ; filial. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. (1594) 1. 264 This 
childlike feare, which is unseparablie joined with the true 
love we owe to our common Father. 1591 SHaks. 772vo 
Gent, ui. i. 75, 1 thought the remmant of mine age Should 
haue beene cherish’d by her child-like dutie. @ 1600 Hooker 
(J.), Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to her. 

2. Like a child; (of qualities, actions, etc.) like 
those of a child, characteristic of a child. Almost 
always in a good sense, with reference to the in- 
nocence, meekness, ete., of children ; opposed to 


childish, which is generally used in a bad sense. 

1738 WesLey Psatuis xxxii. vii, I will instruct the childlike 
Heart. 1825 Soutney Paraguay 1.17 To place a child-like 
trust in Providence. 1840 De Quincey Alod. Superstit. 
Wks. (1854) I11. 295 In no subject is the difference between 
the childish and the childlike more touchingly brought for- 
ward. 1866 R. Cnamsers ss. 11. 194 Mr. Fox was marked 
by a childlike simplicity. bls 

B. adv. Like a child ; childishly. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 489 Him, child-like wand’ring forth, 
I'l! lead away. 1868 (atl Alall GG. 2 Dec. 11 The plot.. 
is..simple as a nursery narrative, ‘childlike easy’. 

Childlikeness (tfoildlaiknés). [f prec. + 
-nESS ] Childlike quality. 

1814 II. C. Ropinson Diary 1. xvii. 432 Schiller says all 
great men have a childlikeness in their nature. 1870 
Farrar Witn, Hist. ii. (1871) 62 The humility and child- 
likeness demanded by Christianity. 

Childliness (tfoildiinés). vare. [f. Cuinp.y 
+-NESS.] Childly quality; childlikeness, 

1851 Westcotr /utrod. Study Gosp. vii. (ed. 5) 376 Hu- 
mility, childliness, and_ self-sacrifice .. are set forth as the 
conditions of entrance into the kingdom. 


{f as prec. + 


344. 


Childling (tfaildlin’. arch. rare. 
sh, + -LING, dim. suffix.} A little child. 

1648 Goopwin in Jenkyn Blind Guidei.6 Young Simplicius, 
childling. 1855 Baitny Alysic 138 The king of all the 
fairies to the childling thus ’gan say. 

Childly (tfei:ldli), a. and adv. [OE. ccldiic, f. 
ctld, CHILD + 2c, -LY ; ef. manly, kingly. Often 
used in 19th c, literature, after having been obso- 
lete since 16th c.] A. ad). 

1. Of, belonging to, or natural to a child or 
childhood; childish. 


¢ 890 K. Etrrep Azda wv. viii. (Bosw.) For dzre cildlican 


[f CarLp 


yldo. ¢1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1095 After my yong | 


childely wit. 1g09 Hawes Past. Pleas. 119, 1 thought 
me past al chyldly ygnoraunce. 158r Maxpeck Bk. of 
Notes 464 Because of their childlie age. 1818 Topp, Childly 
..Not inuse. 1827 Hare Guesses, Their childly brains are 
bewildered. 1843 Lo. HoucHton Jfen. Many Scenes, 
Mart, St. Christina, Beautiful-winged childly shapes. 1851 
Westcott /xztrod. Study Gosp. vi. (ed. 5) 338 A perfect plan 
with childly simplicity. 1864 TENNyson A ylier’s Field 181 
A childly way with children. 

+ 2. Becoming or proper to a child (as related 
to parent); filial. Hence Chi/dly fear. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. ix. Wary in Temple, A childely fer in 
dede, With a longyng love inoure Lorde. 1548 R. Hutten 
Sum Divinitie G iv b, This faieth also maketh dyfference 
betwene seruile feare and childelye feare. @1555 LaTiMER 
Serm. 24th Sunday aft. Trin, V1. 207 [To] stir up a childly 
love in our hearts towards him. 1563 Nowexy //om, ust. 
of God in Liturg. Serv. QO. Eliz. (1847) 496 Chyldelie and 
reverent feare to his maiestie. 1583 GoLtpinc Calvin on 
Dent, xiviii. 285 Ought wee not to yield hin childely 
obedience? 

B. adv. In a childish or childlike manner. 
¢1449 Pecock Refr.1. xii.65 [They] glorien full veinli and 
ful childli and lewdelij in tho iij.textis. 1483 Cat/, Ang. 
63 Childely, Aucriliter. 18.. Mrs. Browninc Lady Geral- 
dine xvii, Then she smiled around right childly. 

Childness (tfaildnés). rare. [f. Cuiup sd. + 
-NESS.] ‘+a. Childish humour, childishness (o4s.). 
b, Child quality, being a child (cf. BREADNESS). 

161r Suaks. Wint, T. 1. ii, 170 He.. with his varying 
child-nesse, cures in me Thoughts, that would thick my 
blood. 1856 Mrs. Cartyre Zetf. 11. 289 Aren’t you a 
spoiled child, without the childness. 1866 G. MacnoNnaLp 
Unspoken Serni, i. (1884) 12 Childlike enough to embrace 
a child for the sake of his childness, 

Childre, obs. pl. of Curtp. 

Children, plural of Cuivp. 

Childrenite (tfi-ldrénait). 1/7. [Named 1823, 
after Mr. CAzktven, a mineralogist: see -ITE.] A 
phosphate of alumina and iron found in Cornwall. 

1826 in Emmons J/i. 170. 1832 SHEPARD A/in, 124 Chil- 
drenite approaches, in several of its properties .. Jazulite. 


+ Childrenless, a. Obs. [f. children, pl. of 
CHILD +-LESs.] Without children ;= CHILDLESS, 

1387 Trevisa Hieden (1865) 1. 183 [Pey] dradde also bat 
longe abidynge from home in werre.. schulde make hem 
childrenlese. 1566 Drant Horace's Sat. v. K iij, If thoue 
be ryche, and chyldrenles. 

Childship (t/eildfip). Now rare. [f Currp 
sh. +-SHIP ; cf. sorship. (App. formed to render 
St. Paul’s viodecia. )] 

l. The relationship of child to parent; the at- 
tainment of this status, filiation, adoption. 

1535 CoverDALe Rov. viii. 23 We..grone within in oure 
selues for the Childshippe. 1613 T. Apams Pract. H/ks. 
(1862) III]. ror God’s actual choice, and our potential 
childship, 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behinen’s Ren. Wks. Def. 
agst, Rickter 19 It attaineth not the divine Childship, or 
Filiation, 1765 Law tr. Behmen’s Myst, Magnani x\.(1772) 
232 The inherited Adoption or Childship. 1886 Westcotr 
St. Yohu's Ep. 17 Love is the sign of divine childship. 

+2. Second childship :=‘second childhood’. Obs. 

1691 Woop 4th. O-ron. 11. 646 Reduced to his second 
childship. .his memory was quite decayed. 

Childur, =childer, obs. pl. of CHILD. 

Childwife, child-wife (see below’. 

+1. (tfeild;waif), A woman in childbed, or who 
has lately borne a child. Ods. 

1485 /zv.in J. M. Cowper’s Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's 
Canterb., p. xi, J candelstyke to stonde afore childwyfez. 
1499 /V1ll of Frere ‘(Somerset Ho.), To the Ch. of S. Marg. 
Southw* ij cusshones of arras worke for childe wife to sitt & 
knele vppon, 1555 Braprorp in Strype Zccl. Mem, ILI. 
App. xlv. 136 The kinge .. held the child-wyfes backe while 
she had brought forth the chylde, and was her mydwyfe. 
1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1.7 Let vs go..to visite the child- 
wife, and to gratulate the father. 1636 Churchw. Ace. 
Cundal (in N. & Q. Ser. 1. XI. 138/2 A childwife pew.. 
26s. 8d. Note. The childwife pew we take to be the ‘some 
convenient place’ of the rnbric where the woman was to kneel 
in church at the time of her thanksgiving after child-birth. 

+2. A midwife. Ods. rare. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VII. 425 Bi be counsaile of 
ARG fae wyf [obstetricts consilio), 

3. (tfairld;wai:f), A wife who is a child, a very 
young wife. (In this scnse always with hyphen.) 

1852 Miss Yoncr Cameos (1877) 11. x1x. 199 Mary of Eng- 
land, the child-wife of Montfort. 1849 Dickens Daz’. Copp. 
xliv, ‘Will you call me a name I want you to call me?’ 
inqnired Dora :—‘ Child-wife’. 

+ Childwite (t/oildwait). O// Law. Also 
-wit. [OE. type *czddzwit, f. c#ld child +w/fte penalty, 
satisfaction made.] A fine paid to the lord for 
getting one of his bondwomen with child. 

1194 Charter Rich. [ in Ryer Fadera 1.52 Concessimus, 
quod sint quieti de bridtol, et de childwite, et de gieres 


CHILIASM. 


gieve. c1250 Gloss. Law Terms in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Child. 
wtte, chalenge de serf ki serf, serve enceinte. xsoz Ar- 
NOLDE Chron, 2 That the citezens. . be alle quyte of bryyghtol, 
and childewyte, yerisgiue and scotale. 1607 in CowEL /n fer. 
s.v. Childwit, Within the Mannor of Writtle in Com. Essex, 
every reputed Father of a Bastard gotten there, pays to the 
Lord for a Fine three shillings four pence, and the custome 
is there also called Childwit. 1861 Ritey Liber Albus 117. 

Childyr(e, =chzlder, obs. pl. of CHILD. 

Chile, obs. form of CHYLE. 

Chile, chili, variant forms of CHILLI. 

Chileite. 4/7. [Named 1853 from Chile or 
Chili, where found + -1TE.] A dark-brown vana- 
date of lime and copper. 

1868 Dana J/z72. 612. 

Chilenite. 4/7. [Named 1868 from Chz/7.] 


A silver-white compound of bismuth and silver. 
1868 Dana Miu. 36. 
Chiliad (kiliad). [ad. L. chzléas, -ad-, a. Gr. 

xAas, xAra6-os, f. xiAcor thousand. Ct. F. cheléade.] 

l. A group of tooo (things); a thousand. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene tn Conc. (1878) 114 With a 
chillade of’ crosse Fortunes. 1656 SANDERSON Se7v7. (1689) 
490 Decads, Centuries, Chiliads of novel Tenents, brought 
in in this last Age. 1773 Horstey in Phil. Trans. UXIV. 
300 Chiliads of fathom, 1876 F. Douse Grimm's L.§ 54. 
126 Centuries, perhaps .. chiliads of years before Christ. 

+b. esp. of logarithmic tables. Oés. 

[1617 H. Bricces (/7¢/e) Logarithmorum Chilias prima.] 
1675 Grecory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) 11. 268 A 
table of logarithms, from the first chiliad, true to more 
places than any yet attempted. 1695 P/i/. Trans. X1X. 
61 Briggs’s first Twenty Chiliads of Logarithms. 1721-1800 
BaiLey s. v., Tables of Logarithms are often called Chiliads. 

2. A period of 1000 years. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 220 The world then 
in the Seventh Chiltad will be assumed up into God. 1748 
Hartcey Observ. Alanz 1. iii. 301 After some time, some 
Centuries, or even Chiliads. 1868 G. MacvonaLp Seaboard 
Parish ill. ii. 32 The scars and dints of centuries, of 
chiliads of stubborn resistance. 

b. esp. The ‘thousand years’ mentioned in Rev. 

xx, 1-5; the millennium. rare. 
1goz C. Matuer Afagn. Chr. ui. 1. iv. (1852) 330 "Tis 

evident from Justin Martyr, that this doctrine of the Chiliad 

was in his days embraced among all orthodox Christians. 

1871 G. Macponatp Wks. Fancy & Imag. iv. 104 Who in 

the chiliad sees the day, shall feel No anxious heart. 

Hence Chi-liadal, Chilia-dic ad/s., of or belong- 
ing to a chiliad or thousand years. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 1, 115 Another chi- 
liadal repetition of the four ages. 1854 Chawih. Frid. 1. 40 
We ..make no pretensions to decide upon the completion 
of the chiliadic periods. 

Chiliagon (ki-liaggn). [mod. ad. Gr. x:Acdyavos, 
f. xiAvor thousand + yov-ia angle. In mod.Fr. 
chiltogone.| A plane figure with a thousand angles. 

1692 Norris Curs. Ref. 27 A Chiliagon, whose Angles 
we cannot represent in a distinct view, but may clearly un- 
derstand it. 1724 Watts Logic 1. ill. § 4 (1822) 46 When 
we speak of a chiliagonum. 1818 Haram JA/id. Ages iv. 
iii, He brings forward, as a great discovery, the equality of 
the angles of a chiliagon to 1996 right angles. 

Chiliahedron (ki:liah7-drgn). zvare. Also 
chiliaédron. [mod. f. Gr. xiAcot thousand + €&pa 
seat, side.] A solid figure having a thousand sides. 

1690 Locke Ham. Und. 1, xxix. §14 He that thinks he 
has a distinct Idea of the Figure of a Chiliaédron, let him 
for Trial’s-sake take another parcel of the same uniform 
Matter..and make it into a figure of 999 sides. 

+Chilia‘nder, 2. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. chili- 
andre, ad. Gr. xiAtavbpos, f. xidvor +avip- (avnp) 
man.] Containing a thousand men. 

a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais ui. li, Mighty Gallioons the 
large Floyts, the Chiliander and Myriander Ships. 

+ Chilianism. Oés. vare—1. = CHILIASM. 

1645 Pacitr Heresfogr. 291 The opinion of Chilianisme. 

Chihiarch (ki‘lijaik). [mod. ad. L. chelarchés, 
-archus, a, Gr. xtAtapxns, -os, f. xidror + apes 
ruler, f. dpy-ew to rule. In mod.Fr. chi/éargue.] 
The commander of a thousand men; properly 


a term of Greek or Roman History. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Chiliarch, a Collonel, Captain, 
or Commander of a thousand men. 1788 Gispon Decl. & 
F, (1802) VI. xxxiii. 15 Appointing eighty chiliarchs, or com- 
manders of thousands. 1879 C. Geikre Christ Ix. 742 The 
chiliarch in command of the garrison. 

Chiliarchy (ki‘lijaaki). [ad. Gr. xiArapxia: cf. 
monarchy, heptarchy, etc. | 

+1. Government by a thousand rulers. Ods. rare. 

1650 Exercitation conc. Usurped Powers 18 Notan hept- 
archy, but a chiliarchy, or myriarchy might follow. 

+2. A body of a thousand men. Oéds. (So in Gr.) 

1660 H. More A/yst. Godt. 195 The Chiliarchies also, 
or Regiments, as I may so call them, of the Lamb, being 
summed up in this number. 1685 — Para. Prophet. 358. 

3. The post of chiliarch. 

1840 Tuirewait Greece VII. lvi. 129 The chiliarchy 
which had been assigned to hiinself. 

Chiliasm (kilijz’m). [ad. Gr. xiAcacpés, f. 
xiruds, xtAca-os, CHILIAD.] The doctrine of the 
millennium ; the opinion that Christ will reign in 
bodily presence on earth for a thousand years. 

1610 Hearey St. Ang. Citie of God 819 This [promise] 
some applie to the proofe of Chiliasme. 1875 Contemp. Rev. 
X XVI. 384 Chiliasm is the rule. .with the Christian writers 
of the second century. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. 11. 166 
Carnal notions of Jewish chiliasm. 


CHILIAST. 


Chiliast (kilijast). [mod. ad. L. chrlasta 
(Augustine), ad. Gr. xtAraorys. In mod.F. chili- 
aste.) One who holds that Christ will reign in 
person on earth for a thousand years; a believer 
in the millennium; a millenarian. 

1611 W, ScLaTER A’ey (1629) 324 Agreed on all sides, except 
the Chiliasts. 1641 Sir E. Derinc Sf. on Relig. xiv. 64 
These the new Chiliastes. 1647 //is/. Anabaptists 52 All 
Anabaptists were and are still Chiliasts, expounding liter- 
ally that Kingdome of a thcusand years of Revel. xx. 6 to 
be a temporall Kingdome. 1855 Mu.man Lat. Chr. (1864) 
II. iv. i. 171 The Talmudic Jews and. .the Chiliasts of the 
early ages. 1858 Masson Afi/fon I, 103. , 

attrib. a1641 Br, Mountacu Acts § Jfou. (1642) 90 The 
opinion of the Jews and Chiliast Christians. 

Chiliastic (kilijze-stik), a. [f. pree.+-1c.] Of, 
pertaining to, or holding the doctrine of the mil- 
lennium; millenarian. 

1675 Cave Autig. Afostol. (1702) 48 His millennary or 
chiliastick notions. 1710 R. Warp Life #. More 182 That 
no one may .. have any Fabulous and Chiliastick Dreams 
.. concerning it. 1850 S. Maitcanp Ervin (ed. 2) 168 
Whether Cerinthus held the Chiliastic doctrine. 1870 
Contemp, Rev. XV. 292 The primitive Church. .for the first 
two or three centuries was essentially chiliastic. 

+ Chilia’stical, @. Ols. rare. [f. as pree.+ 
-ALl,] Inelined to chiliastie doctrines. 

21638 Mepe Js. w. lii. 813 Judge by this. .how power- 
ful the Chiliastical party yet was at the unte of that Council. 

Hence Chilia‘stically adv. 

1882 A..Setu Aant to Hegel 131 The coming of the King. 
dom of God, which, in the sacred records, is represented 
chiliastically as the end of the world. 

Chilifactive, chiliferous, etc.: see CHYLI-. 
+Chilindre. 0és. Also 5 chylendere, chi- 
linder, chylander, -laundre, -lawndur, 6 chi- 
landre. [ad. med.L. ch7/itzdy-us (in same sense) 
for L. cyliudrus, a. Gr. kuAivSpos CYLINDER: cf. 
-lt. ciliudro ‘a kinde of diall’ (Florio).] A kind 
of portable sun-dial of cylindrical form used in 
early times. 

[See 13-14th c. treatise De composicioue chilindri, and 
Hoveden's Practica chilindri (Chaucer Soc. pt. 1, 2).] 

€1386 Cuaucer Shipu. 7. 204 And lat us dyne as soone 
as pat ye may ffor by my chilyndre [v. 7 chylendere, 
chilinder] it is pryme of day. c1430 Lypc. Siege Thedes 
(Arundel MS. 119 If. 18) By my chilyndre I gan anon to 
se, Thorgh pe sonne pat ful cler gan shyne, Of pe clok that 
it drogh to nyne. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 74 Chylander or 
chylawndur. ¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572 Criliudrus, 
a leuel vel est rustrimnentum guo hore notantur [a chy- 
Jaundre}], 1530 Patsc. 205/1 Chilandre, chilaudre. 

Chiliogramme, -liter, -metre: see KiLo-. 
Chiliomb (kilijm).  [a. Gr. xiddpBy (in 
Julian, etc.), formed in imitation of éxatopBy HE- 
caTomB.] <A sacrifice of a thousand (oxen). 

1697 Potrer Autig. Greece i. iv. (1715) 219 Chiliombs, in 
which were sacrificed a thousand living Creatures. 1807 
Rostnson Archzol, Greca m. iv. 209 Mention is frequently 
made of hecatombs .. and of chiliombs. 

Chill (tfil), 54. Forms: 1 cele, ciele, cile, 
cyle, 2-4 chele, 4 chile, 5 cheele, 7- chill. 
(OE. cede, c7e¢e, cold, coldness :—OTeut. type £a/?-2 
mase., f. £a/-an to be CoLp: not exemplified in 
the other Teut. langs. This word seems to have 
become obs. by 1400, after the vb. and adj. had 
been formed from it, its place being taken by 
CoLp sb. Since ¢ 1600 it has becn revived, app. 
as a new formation from the vb., and in a modified 
sense evidently of verbal origin. But see note to 
CHILL v. For etymological relation of ch7//, cool, 
t hele, acale, cocd, and their derivatives, see COLD.] 

I. In OF. and ME. (chile, chele, cheele.) 

+1. The former equivalent of the modern Cop, 
used, ¢.g., of the coldness of the weather, frost. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cxivii. 6 Biforan ansiene celes his. 
¢897 K. AEtrRep Gregory's Past, xxxix. 285 For ciele 
(Cott. cile] nele se slawa erian on wintra. 971 Slick. 
Hom. 59 On cyle he bid afeded. ¢ 1175 Land. Hous. (1867) 
33 Hunger and purst and chele. a@1200 Aforal Ode in 

Trin. Coll, Hotn. 226 Purst and hunger, chele [v. ~. chule] 
and hete. ¢x20o Ormin 1615 Wipp chele & prisst & hunn- 

err. 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) x52 pat water of Babe. .euer 
is iliche hot..& euere springep ne be be chele so gret. ¢1300 
St. Brandan 62 Ne chile ue hete ne fonde 3e nozt. 1387 
Trevisa /figiden (Rolls) 1. 135 Scythia.. hab moche wilder- 
nes by cause of greet colde and chele. 1393 Lance. /. #7, 
C. xxi. 236 Sitthen pei chosen chile and chaytif pouerte, 

Let hem chewe as bei chosen. ?a@1400 J/orte Arth. 3392, 
1 haue cheueride for cheie. @ 1400-50 A ferander 4164 A 
velans vale, bare was a vile cheele. 

IT. In modern tse [f. the vb. or adj... (c/z//.) 

2. Coldness seizing upon or pervading the body ; 
an unnaturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, etc.; the cold fit of an agne; now 
especially a stidden affection of physical cold, 
a sudden chilling of the body, which is often a 
first stage or symptom of illness ; hence, /o catch 
@ chill, lo give (one) a chill, etc. 

1601 WeEvER M/irr, Mart, A vj b, A cold congealed ice, a 
bloudlesse chill. 1713 Dertam Pays. Theol. (J.., To have 
4 sort of chill about his precordia and head. 1795 SouTHEY 

Joan of Arc x. 403 The death-doom’d foe. . Felt such a chill 
run through his shivering frame. 1802 Jed. Frat. VMI. 
310 Irregular chills, fever and sweats. 1860-1 Fo. Nicut- 
INGALE Nursing 91 You may give a baby 
will kill it. .without giving it fresh air at all. 
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3. A eoldness of the air, water, cte., which tends 
to make one shiver ; a cold which has a depressing, 
benumbing, or penetrating effect on the body. 
Yo lake the chill off (a liquid + to raise it to a 
temperate heat (codloy.). 

1788 Lo. Aucktanp Diary in Spain(1861) 11.89 At about 
six the air. .changed suddenly toachill. 1860 Tyxpawt Glac. 
(. § 11.84 The chill was painful to the teeth. 1868 Miss 
Yonce Pupils St. Fohn 1. 34 Vhe chill of early dawn, 1870 
Tennyson Passing of Arthur 96 A deathwhite mist .. 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew Down with 
his blood, till all his heart was cold. 

b. in p/. Chilling states of the atmosphere. 

1832 L. If{unt Poems 167 No sooner have the chills with- 
drawn, Than the hright elm is tufted on the lawn, 1833 
N. Arnott PAysics U1. 19 The chills of night aud the biting 
blasts of winter. 1887 Stevenson Underwoodds 1. xxvii. 58. 

4, fig. a. A benumbing and depressing sensa- 
tion or influence upon the feelings. 7a cast or 
throw a chill over: to damp the warmth or 
ardour of. 

1821 Byron Sarid, 1. ii, A chill Comes o’er my heart. 1874 
Morcey Compromise (1886) 14 The comparatively prosaic 
results. . have thrown a chill over our political imaginations. 

b. Absence of warmth of fecling or sympathy ; 
depressing coldness or iciness of manner. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Auer. H1.85 We..in no in- 
stance that I remember failed to dissipate the chill by show- 
ing that we were ready to..be sociable. 1839 Dickens 
ick. Nick, viii, The boys gave three feeble cheers. Such 
cheers ! sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

5. ¢echw. An iron mould, or a piece of iron in a 
sand mould, for making ‘chilled’ castings: cf. 
CHIL v. 6, 

1874 Kniant Dict. Afect.s.v. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
{V.r20 Iron. .which had been cast in an iron mould or ‘chill’. 

b. A mass of chilled material in a blast-furnace. 

1874 Trans, Awer. fust. Miu, Engineers 11. 60 Firing 
shots up into the chilled mass.. bringing down from time to 
time portions of the chill. 

6. Paiuting, A cloudy appearance on the surface 
of a picture ; ‘ blooming,’ 

1871 Tynpatt Fragma. Science 11. viii. (ed. 6) 117. 

Chill (tfii), a. Also 5 chele, 6 chyll, chil, 
6, 9 Se. schil(l. [Mostly since 16th c.: app. f. 
CHILL s6.; cf. the tise of cold both as adj. and sb.] 

1. ‘Cold; cold to the touch’ (J.); now always 
unpleasantly, depressingly, or injuriously cold ; 
that chills, tends to benumb, or causes to shiver. 

1513 Douctas s2uets vi. xii. 109 They that duellis langis 
the schil ryuere Of Anien [gelidumgue Anicuem), 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, (1821) I. p. Ivi, In winter quhen maist 
schill and persand stormes apperit. 1§70 Levins Wavnif. 
123 Chil, cold, adg’dus. 1640 Mu.ton Arcades 49 Noisom 
winds, and blasting vapours chill. 1662 Futter Worthies 
(1840) 111. 394 Which [Lime] bestowed on cold and chill 
ground brings it to a fruitful consistency. 1730 ‘Tomson 
Autuuin 1083 And humid Evening, gliding oer the sky In 
her chill progress. 1797 CotertpcE Cérristabe/ 1, ‘The night 
is chill. 1820 Scotr Jouast. ix, A chill easterly wind was 
sighing among the withered leaves. 

2. Depressingly affected by cold; having a per- 
vading sensation of cold; ‘creeping’ or shivering 
with cold. 

1608 SHaks. Per. u. 1.77 My veins are chill. a 1682 Sir 
T. Browne J4isce. Tracts wi. 101 Being frighted he grew 
chill, went to bed, and soonafter died. 1818 Mrs. SHELLEY 
Frankeust. xi, They had a fire to warm them when chill. 
18a1 Keats /sadel 617 She kiss'd it with a lip more chill 
than stone. 1842 Sir T. Martin Afy Namesake in Fraser's 
Mag. Dec., I felt my person growing chiller and chiller. 

b. Sensitive or liable to cold. 

1576 Turserv. BA. Venertie 185 They are verie chyl] of 
colde, and. .where there is any fire, they will creepe so neare 
it that they will burne their coates. 1601 SHaks. Ad's 
Well w.v. 56 The inanie will be too chill and tender. 

3. Zo riz chill (of the blood); ¢o dlow chill, etc. 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. 244 My very Blood ran chill in my 
Veins. 1794 SuLLIvaN View Nat, 11. 13 How chill and tardy 
runs the blood. 1832-53 /V4istle-Binkie ‘Sc. Songs) Ser. 
u. 12 The nichtis mirk, and the wind blaws schill. 

4. fig. a. Said of circumstances or influences 
which repress warmth of fecling, enthusiasm, etc. 
In quot. 1400 perhaps simply ‘cold, cold-blooded ’. 

[c1400 Destr. Troy 7958 Ne neuer charite be cherisst 
purghe a chele yre.] 1750 Gray £/eey xiii, Chill Penury 
repress'd their noble rage. 1877 Giapstone Glean, IV. 
xiv. 350 The chill elevation of political philosophy. 1883 A. 
Dosson in //arper's fag. Dec. 108 Let those who will be 
proud and chill. 

b. Said of, or with regard to, the feelings under 
repressing or deadening influences. 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple Isl. 1. xxii, Oft therefore have 
I chid my tender Muse; Oft my chill breast beats off her 
fluttering wing. 1699 GartH Disfers. 1. (1700) 4 Chill Vir- 
gins redden into Flame. 1872 Geo. Eriot Middleus. u. xx, 
One of whom would presently survive in chiller loneliness. 


1878 B. Tavtor Devkaliou u. iii. 71 Their chill calm of | 


changeless being. . ; 

5. Conth., as chill-fit; chill-looking adj. 

1813 Evangelical Mag. Mar., To fence against blasts and 
chill-fits, the Holy Ghost has directed the use of zeal as a 
cloke. 1887 Pall Mall G. 5 Oct. 1/2 A large, chill-looking 
room,with a polished floor and very little furniture. 

Chill (t{il’, v. Forms: 4-6 chy, chil(le, (7 
cheel), 6- chill. [First found in 14th c., but not 
frequent before 16th ; app. f. CHILL sé. : but evi- 


a chill which dence is deficicnt. 


It has been suggested that the vb. may have been de- 


CHILL. 


duced from a pa. pple. child (chilled\, short for chilled, 
from a vb. child-en repr. OF. *creldan, *cildan to make 
cold. If so, the whole later series of c/v// v., adj., and sb. 
(since 1600', would be distinct from the MEE. sb.] 

I. fai. 


1. To grow or become cold; to be injuriously 
cold. 


crgag £. A. Addit. ?. C. 368 Al chaunged her chere & 
chylled at [?al] pe hert. 1§70 Levins Manip. 123 To chil 
with cold, algere. 1580 Bart le, C 474 To Chill for 
cokle : to be in great colde. 1655 GuRNALL Chr. in Art. 
XNXUML § 2 (1665) 385 2 The outward parts burn, but the in- 
ward chill. 1703 Moxon Aleck. E.verc. 104 That the Glew 
Chill uot (as Worl men say when it cools) .. as it chills, it 
thickens. 1722 De Foe Afoll £1. 18401 298 My very blood 
chills at the mention of the naine of Newgate. 

+2. esp. To shiver or shudder with cold. Ods. 

c14go fromp. Parv. 75 Chyllyn, for colde, /rigucto. 
€ 1485 Digby Alyst. \1882)1. 374, 1 Chille and Chever for this 
Orrible chaunce, 1§30 Parscr. 483'2 My handes chyll, ses 
moins me frissonnent, 1560 A. 1, tr. Calvin's 4 Sern. Songe 
F-zech, Epist., Sometime chilling and chatering with colde. 
1591 Srenser As. Hubberd 993 The Ape .. did nought but 
chill and quake. 

b. Of things: ? To vibrate, quiver, thrill, shiver. 

1747 Ylooson Afiner’s Dict, \iij, Lay one Iland on the 
Kock .. and strike gently, or more hard as we feel it chills, 
the more faint and languid the motion is that is caused by 
striking, the more firm and fast it shews it to be. 

3. To be seized with a sudden chill. 

1830 W. Tavtor Gerinan Poetry. 75 A hoarse sigh rattled 
up his throat, he chilled, he fell, he stiffened, and arose no 
more. 1883 Daily News 5 July 5/6 (le was carricd out 
into the park, but chilled suddenly and fainted. 

IL. ¢rans. 

4. To make eold, lower the temperature of ab- 
solutely; to affect sensibly and injuriously with 
cold ; to give acchill to. Also aédsol. 

(The first quot. is very doubtful; perh, it is chile or chill 
adj., but 3 MSS. have cAsld, 1 schelid, 2 cold.) 

1399 Lana. 7. Pl. C. xvi. 49 And charite pat child is 
now ‘sholde chaufen of himself. 158: Muctcaster /osi- 
fious vi. (1887) 45 Heat burnes, cold chilles. 1670 Drvpen 
Cong.Granada \,i, Ev'ry Lady's Blood with Fear was chill’d. 
1764 Gotpsm. Trav, 172 Wiuter lingering chills the lap of 
May. 1878 Huxrey Piysiogr. 153 Cold stones and other 
objects which have become chilled by free radiation. 

b. Todeaden, benumb, blight, or blast with cold. 

1727 BrapLey fam. Dict.s.v. Flower, You must. .defend 
your Auriculas .. from Rains that chill them. 1712 Biack- 
MORE Creation 1, The fruits decay..by snows immod’rate 
chilled. 

ce. With advb. extension: 70 chill up, down, cte. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 1V. 41 The marmout.. 
has all its faculties chilled up in winter. 

5. fig. To affect as with cold; to check, depress, 
or lower warmth, ardour, ete.’ ; to damp, deject, 
dispirit. 

1597 Hooker &ecé. Pol. v. Ixvii. § 12 Chilleth. all warmth 
of zeal. 1618 in Gutch Col/. Cur. U1. 424 The promoter .. 
hath gotten his Charges of Sir Thomas Brookes, and Sir 
Thomas much cheeled. a 1655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 
122 Sifting and disputing too boldly chill all warmth of our 
zeal. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 11. xxvi. g1 Age had chilled 
the daring spirit of Athanaric. 1820 W. Irvixa Sketch Bk. 
I. 208 A supercilious air that chilled admiration. 1849 Ro- 
BERTSON Sev. Ser. t. Xx1. (1866) 349 Nothing chills the heart 
like. .distrust. 1869 FREEMAN .Vori. Cong. (1876) ILI. xii. 170 
‘Their courage was chilled by the ill success of their arms. 

6. dechtz. To cool molten metal suddenly so as 
to harden it; esf. in motiding, to cool and harden 
the surface of cast iron by allowing the molten 
metal in the motld to come in contact with cold 
iron placed at the part where the hardening is to 
be effected, or by casting altogether in an iron 
mould. 

1831 J. Hottaxn Manuf Metals 1. 238 Both cases usually 
made of cast-iron chilled on the outside to make them hard. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxniv. (1856) 297 The frozen 
mercury resembled .. lead, recently chilled after melting. 
1875 Ure Doct. Arts 1. 474 A section of the casting shows 
the effect of chilling. ; 

7. To dull or deaden (a varnished surface) by 
eold or other agency ; to ‘ bloom’. 

x8s9 Gutiick & Times Paint. 214 Whatever varnish may 
be employed. .a current of cold or damp air, which ‘chills’ 
or ‘blooms’ them [paintings] should be avoided. 

8. collog. To take the chill, or sensation of active 
cold, off (a liquid) ; to raise to temperate heat. 

a1825 Foray Voc. East Anglia, Chill, to take off er- 
treme coldness from any sort of beverage by placing it near 
the fire in frosty weather. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. Boz 1866 
275A pint pot, the contents of which were ’ chilling’ on the 
hob. 1875 Parisu Svsse.v Gloss. s.v. 1 often get» my 
mistus to chill a drop of beer for me, when I comes hone 
winter evenings. 188: Evans Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v., Did 
you chill the water for the ‘osses? 

Chill- in cod. [Various parts of speech.] 

+1. Chill-cold [either ‘as cold as chill’, like 
ice-cold, slone-cold; or, as sometimes found, chilled- 
cold, like dzrn/ black). ; 

a. adj., also chilled-cold, completely chilled, 
thoronghly cold. 


1565 GoLDING Orid's Vet. v. (1503) 125 A chil-cold swel 
my sieged limmes opprest. 1591 NasHE /ntrod. Sidacy's 
wlstr. & Stella, The carth. .snatcht thee tov soone into her 
chilled colde armes. 1594 Mariowe Diifon. i. 263 Dipped it 
in the old King’s chill-cold blovd. 1601 Denufall Earl 
of Tluntington wi. Wazl. Dodsley VII. 126 Friendship, 
honesty, Are chill-cold, dead with cold. 1611 Barxsrep 
Hiren (1876) 74 Vending their spotlesse vows, in child-cold 
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dew, Of virgin teares, 1612 J. Davies J/yse's Sacrif. 49(D.) 
A chill-cold Bloud..Fleets through my veines. 
b. sé. Chill coldness. 

1693 Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 343 A chill-cold, algor. 

2. Chill-hardening (see quot.) ; chill-plough, 
a plough having a share ‘chilled’ on the under 
surface: see CHILLED 2; chill-room, a room for 
chilling or refrigerating meat, etc. 

1874 Ksicut Dict. Alech., Chill-hardening, a mode of 
tempering steel-cutting instruments, by exposing the red- 
hot metal to a blast of cold air. 1884 /larfer's Mag. July 
298/1 The animal is hung up..and then left to cool in the 
chill-room .. preparatory to shipping. 1886 York Herald 
23 Aug. 3/6 There are several imitations of the original 
American chill plow in the market. | 

Chill, obs, and dial. f. 7 w7/7: see Cu prov. 

Chilld, obs. form of CHILD. 

Chilled (tfild), /7. a. [f CuiLi v.+-ED!.] 

1. Made sensibly cold; injuriously or unplea- 


santly affected with cold. 

1598 CHAPMAN //iad 1. (R.), He said, and Priams aged 
joynts with chilled feare did shake, 1820 Keats Lamia 
1. 140 The God fostering her chilled hand. 1865 Dickens 
Wnt. Fr.i.i, Presenting a comfortable rampart of shoulder 
to the chilled figure of the man, 1877 Bryant Little People 
of Snow 292 Strove..To make the chilled blood move. 

2. techn. Of cast iron: Rapidly cooled, and so 


hardened. Cf. CHILL v. 6. 

1831 [see CHiLt 7. 6). 1868 Pall Vall G. 2 Dec., Major 
Palliser, whose inventions—particularly his chilled shot— 
have been and are productive of enormous saving to the 
country. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts (1.474 Their chilled plough- 
shares and chilled railway chairs are cast in moulds of such 
x construction that the melted iron comes in contact with 
iron in those parts of the moulds where it is wanted to be 
chilled. 1883 Bériningham Daily Post 11 Oct., Mixing 
metal, annealings, casting chilled ploughshares. 

3. Painting, Clouded or ‘ bloomed’. 

1882 Motiet Art Dict., Chilled (Fr. chancissure), said of 
a moisture on the varnish of a picture by which tbe defect 
of cloudiness called Blooming is caused. 

4. With the chill taken off. 

1882 Field 7 Oct. 505 A thirsty horse..can then be either 
given gruel or chilled water. 

+ 5. Chilled-cold:=chill-cold: see Cuitb-. Ods. 

Chiller ‘tfile1). [f Cuiriv.+-ER1.] One who 
or that which chills. Also in cowd., as beer-chiller. 

1798 Mary Wo tsronecr. Post, Wks, IL. }. 149 Tor- 
mented, as I now am, by these North-east chillers .. Give 
me, gracious Heaven! at least, genial weather. 1836 [see 
Beer sé." 4]. 

Chilli, chilly (tfi-li). Forms: 7 chille, 7-9 
chile, 8 chilly, g chili, 7- chilli, P/. chillies. 
[In Sp. chile, chili, a. Mexican chi//z, the native 


name in 16th c. 

Simeon Dict. Langue Nahuatl, has ‘Chilli, piment dont 
on compte douze espéces principales; il sert & composer 
avec le mais une boisson trés-recherchée chilli atolli, chilla- 
tollt’, So ‘chilatd eau de chilli’, etc. As early as 1631, 
Bontius erroneously stated that the name was from Chile 
in S. America ‘ quasi dicas fifer a Chile’.) ; 

1, The dried pod of species of Capsicum or Red 
Pepper, esp. C. annuum fastigiatem ,and fritescens. 
The pods, which are acrid, pungent, and of a deep 
red colour when ripe, are largely used as a condi- 
ment, and when reduced to powder form the basis 
of Cayenne pepper. 

1662 H. Stuspe Jud. Nectar ii. 10 Some Pepper called 
Chille..was put in. 1676 Wortipce Cyder (1691) 179 Two 
Cods, or Pods, of Chile. /ézd@. 184 Chile, or long Pepper. 
1685 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Coffee, Tea 6 Choc. 89 Some hold 
there are but two sorts of Chiles or Chilli, the one the 
Eastern which is Ginger, and the other Western, which is 
the Pepper of Mexico, 1848 THackeray Van, Faér iii. 
(1853) 18 ‘Try a chili with it, Miss Sharp’, said Joseph, 
really interested. ‘A chili’, said Rebecca, gasping; ‘oh 
yes!’ Sbe thought a chili was something cool, as its name 
imported. 1870 Yeats .Vat. Hist. Comm, 149 In tropical 
countries chillies are used in great quantities, 

b. The shrub which bears chillies. 

1843 Prescott Wexico m1. vi. (1864) 169 Fields of towering 
maize, the juicy aloe, the chilli or Aztec pepper. 

2. Comb., as chilli-vinegar, vinegar flavoured 


with chillies. 

1818 Byron Beppo viii, Soy, Chili-vinegar, and Harvey. 

Chillily (tfirlili), adv. [f. CHILLY a + -L¥2.] 
In a chilly or chilling manner. 

a 1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 75 Winter's blast From 
the north is chillily returning. 1884 Gert/. J/ag. Feb. 120. 
1886 G. ALLEN /u all Shades 11. xxv. 193 Dupuy conde- 
scended. to ask chillily whether he was expecting friends. 

Chilliness (t{ilinés). [f CuiLiy a. +-NESs.] 
Chilly state or condition. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 63. 2/1 Chillyness, or sense of Cold. 
1762 Acuarp in PAil. Trans. LIM. 102 The bird .. froma 
chillyness in the air, did not revive to be able to fly. 1763 
Mackenzizr Phil, Trans. LIV. 74 The pestilential fever 
shews itself first by a chilliness and shiverings. ern Git. 
curist /atellect. Patrimony 45 Cheerless chilliness of heart. 

Chilling (tfilin), vd/ sd. [f. Cui v. + -1NG1.] 
‘The action of the verb CHILE in various senses. 

1393 Lanou. 7”. 7°27, C. 1x. 335 For chillynge of hir Mawe. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chyllynge of tethe or ober lyke, 
(rigidor. 1664 Everyx Kad /fort. (1729) 206 The Water 
endangers the chilling and rotting of the Fibres. 1861 FLo. 
NIGHTINGALE. .Vyrsing ii. 13 Whenever a tendency to chill- 
ing is discovered, hot bottles..should be inade use of. 

b. spec.; see CHILL v. 6. 

1831 J. Hottann IWannf Aletals 1. 72 To case-harden 

railroad plaies by casting them upon a piece of cold iron.. 
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lis] termed chilling. 188: J/e¢ad World vu. 120The property 
of chilling in iron is dependent to a large extent on the ab- 
sence of silicon, and to the presence of carbon in what has 
been called the third form. 

Chilling (tfilin\, 7/7. a. [fas prec. +-1NG2.] 

1. That chills: in various senses of the verb. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 2966 The chillande watire one his 
chekes rynnyde. c¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. \W. 452 At Juill 
and Aust in landes chillingest [ fr7gidissiniis]. 1563 Sack- 
viLLE Myrr. Mag. Induct. 4 His frosty face With chilling 
cold had pearst the tender green. 1588 SHaxs. 77?¢. A. u. 
iii. 212 A chilling sweat ore-runs my trembling ioynts. 1726 
Swirt Ox Poetry, Our chilling Climate hardly bears A 
Sprig of Bays in fifty years. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles v. xvi, 
Chilling news. 1876 Geo. Envior Dan. Der. u. xvii. 144 
Chilling suspicious manners. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 40. 

2. Comb., as chiliing-cold, so cold as to chill. 

1616 R. CarrENTER Past Charge 14 Some of them were 
chilling cold in charitie. 1801 Sourney Yhalaba x. xii, To 
the touch They are chilling cold. 

Hence Chillingly adv. 

1784 in Map. D’Arsvay (F. Hall). 

1804 Moore Poents I. 349 Think not the veil he so chill- 
ingly casts, Is the veil of a vestal severe. 1841 Blackw. 
Alag. L. 737 Evening’s breeze blew chillingly, 1870 Pad/ 
Mall G. 25 Aug. 2 Next-door neighbours... are either on 
terms of the closest intimacy or chillingly distant. 

Chillish, ¢. [f.Cuitu+-1sH!.] Rather chill. 

18. - in Cuacmers, (F. Halll, 

Chillness (tfi'lnés). 
Chill quality or condition. 

1. Unpleasant coldness, chilling quality. 

1598 Fiorio, Gelidezza, coldnesse, chilnesse, freasing, 
frost. 1607 Watkincton Off. Glass 29 The exceeding 
chilnesse of the aire. 1784 JoHnson Lett. 21 Apr., Not 
caring to venture the chillness of the evening. 1868 Haw- 
THORNE Amer. Note-bks. (1879) 11. 41 After so much stormy 
chillness. 

2. The sensation of cold; the state of being un- 
pleasantly cold and shivering. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physicke 294/1 If it [the 
plague] take him with .. chillness .. cover him well that he 
may sweate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 793 There followeth a 
chilness or Shivering in all the Body. 1745 De Foe's Exg. 
Tradesman (1841) I. vii. 47 He cannot think of it but as we 
do of the grave, with a chillness in the blood and a tremour 
in the spirits. 1789 W. Bucnan Dow. Aled. (1790) 639 When 
cold bathing occasions chilness. .it ought to be discontinued. 
1823 Scotr Pevertl xxxv, The chillness of his ankles. 

3. jig. Absence of warmth of temperament, feel- 
ing, or manner; want of zeal or interest. 

1638 O. SepewicKE Serv. (1639) 93 Why that remissenesse 
and chilnesse to encourage..the exercise of Armes? 1701 
WuiteneaD Truth Prevalent 59 Under such Chilness of 
Zeal. 1754 Jounson Life Cave Wks. IV. 529 The same 
chilness of mind was observable in his conversation. 1846 
HaAwTHorne Wosses u. iii. (1864) 68 The chillness of his 
moral atmosphere. 

| Chillum (tfirlom). [Hindi c4z/anz.] 

The part of the hookah containing the tobacco 
and charcoal balls; also applied loosely to the 
entire hookah, the act of smoking, and the ‘ fill’ 
of tobacco. 

1781 J. Linpsay in Lives Lindsays I11. (Y.), Dressing a 
hubble-bubble, per week at 3chillums a day. 1828 Auzzid- 
bash. ii. (Y.), Every sound was hushed but..the occasional 
bubbling of my Zooka/, which had just been furnished with 
another chillum. 1839 THackeray J/ajor Gahagan i, It 
was the bitterest chillum I ever smoked. 


|| Chillumchee. [Hindi chz/amchi.] A wash- 
hand basin of brass or tinned copper. 

1715 in J. T. Wheeler A/adras Il. 246(Y.) The chelumgie 
of Manilla work. 1794 Exrofean Mag. Xxvi. 289 Sir John 
Kennaway got a Chillumchee made here. 1851 Mawson 
Comin. Str C, Napier(Y¥.), A chilumchee of water sans soap 
was provided. 1859 Lanc Wand. Judia 146 Empty a bottle 
of brandy or gin into your chillumchee. 


Chilly (tfili), z Also 6 chyllie, 6-7 chillie. 
[f. CurLL sé +-¥1!.] Characterized by chillness. 

1. That chills or produces the sensation of cold ; 
appreciably or disagreeably cold. 


1570 Turperv. Lover to his carefull Bed, Ne heate.. 
May bate ny chilliecolde. 1573 Twyne Zueid. x1. Hhjb, 
Nights chyllie shade. 1725 Pove Odyss. x11. 435 A chilly 
fear congeal’d my vital blood. 1793 Soutney 7ri. Woman 
124 The chilly mists of eventide. 1849 Lytton Ca.rtous 1. 
vi, It was as chilly as if it had been October. 

2. Affected by a chill or by cold; feeling rather 
cold, coldish. b. Sensitive to cold, casily chilled. 

1611 Fiorio, Gricctoloso, chillie or shiuering through cold. 
1727 W. Purteney in Colman’s Posth. Lett. (1820) 12 By 
nursing herself up too much, she is so chilly that she can 
scarce stir abroad without catching cold. 1839 Dickens 
Nich. Nick. xxii, The chilly cry of the poor sweep as he 
crept shivering to his early toil. 1878 V. Amer. Rev. 


[f. CHILL a. + -NESS.] 


CXXVI. 93, I.. found him, sitting near a fire, for he is of | 


a chilly nature. . 

3. fig. Void of, or adverse to, warmth of feeling. 

1841 W. Spatpine /taly & Jt. Zsl. 1. 143 A chilly feeling 
in which for a time grief 1s kept aloof by fear. 1874 Mortey 
Compromiise (3886) 33 Very chilly to general theories, loftily 
disdainful to the men of a principle. . 

4. In comb., as chilly-fingered, -hearted, adjs. 

1818 Keats Endymion v.97: Chilly-finger'd spring. 1865 
Troti.ore Belton Est. xix. 223 He was chilly-hearted, but 
yet quite capable of enough love to make him a good son, 

Chilly (tfiljli), adv. [f. Cum a.+-Ly2.] In 
a chill manner, with chillness. 

1640 O. Sepewicke Chrtsts Counsell 12 Done .. coldly, 
chilly, carelesly. 1759 Mason Caractacus Ode i. (R.) The 
midnight air falls chilly on my hreast. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Farrers i. 1 The March wind blew in chilly. 


CHILTERN. 


|| Chilo‘cace. Oés. Also cheilocacé. [f. Gr. 
xetAos lip + xan evil.] (See quot.). 


1735 Kersey, C/ilocace, a canker of the mouth, a disease 
which often happens to young children. 1731-1800 in 
Baitey. 1860 in Mayne £2. Lex. 


Chilognathan (koilggnapan’, a., sb. Zool. 
Lf. mod.L, Chilognatha sb. pl., name of the order, 
f. Gr. xetaos lip + yva-os jaw.] Belonging to, or 
a member of, an order of Myriapoda or Centi- 
pedes, with segmented bodies and heads furnished 
with two pairs of maxilla, of which the second 
pair are united to form a lower lip. 

1835 Kirsy Hab. & Just. Anim. Il. xvi. 74 The Chilo- 
gnathans, in their young state come nearest to the insect or 
hexapod tribes. 1878 Bett Gegenbaner’s Comp. Anat. 244 
In the Chilognatha the second and third pairs are converted 
into a kind of lower lip. 


Chilogna'thiform, ¢. [f. prec. + -FoRM.] 
Having the form of the Chélognatha: applied by 
Macleay and Kirby to the larvae of those colcop- 
terous insects which are herbivorous, elongated, 
and sub-cylindrical. 

|| Chiloma (keilgu-ma). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
xelAwpa rim, edge, f. xeiAos lip. Cf. Fr. chzléme.] 
The upper lip of a mammal when tumid and con- 
tinued without interruption from the nose. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+Chilonic, ¢. Obs.-° [a. Fr. chilonigue 
(Cotgr.), f. Chzlow (Xitwv), one of the seven wise 
men of Greece.] (See quot.) So also Chilo-nian a. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr. s.v. Chitlonick, brief, succinct, 
compendious, from one of the Grecian wise men, Chilo, 
who in all his speeches and writings was very short. Cotgr. 
1708-15 Kersey, Chilonian or Chiulonick .. as a Chilonick 
Style. 1721-1800 in BaiLey, Chilonian, Chilonick. 


Chilopod (kei-loppd). Zool. [f. mod.L. chilo- 
poda sb. pl. (also used as Eng.), f. Gr. xetAos lip 
+ movs, 706-ds foot. In mod.F. chilopode.] 

A member of the C/z/opoda, an order of Myriapoda, 
having segmented bodies, and two anterior pairs 
of legs converted into foot-jaws. The order con- 
tains the Centipedes proper. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 67/1 Chilopoda .. are carnivor- 
ous, and crawl about by night .. They conceal themselves 


under stones and fallen trees, and are all found in rotten 
wood. 


Hence Chilo-podan a. and sd. as prec. Chilo- 
podiform a., having the form of a centipede: 
applied to coleopterous larvae, which are sub-hexa- 
pod, with a long, linear, depressed body. Chilo- 
podimo'rphous a. = prec. Chilo‘podous a., of 
the nature of the Chilopoda. 

1835 Kirsy Hab. & Just. Anim. 11. xvi. 66 Chilopodans 
or Centipedes. 1828 — Entomol, III. xxix. 166 Those 
{larvze] of the Gyronectima being the most perfect chilopo- 
dimorphous of the whole. 1839-47 Topp Cycd. Axat. II]. 
551/1 In the Chilopodous genera. 

Zool, 


Chilostomatous (keilostpmatas), a. 
[f. Gr. xefdos lip + o7épna7- mouth+-ous.] Hav- 
ing the cell-mouth closed with a movable lip. 


188: A. W. Waters in A thenzum 7 May 626/2 On Fossil 
Chilostomatous Bryozoa from the Yarra-Yarra. 


Chiltern (tfiltem). Also 6 chylturne, chil- 
torne, 8 chilturn. [Cz/terz occurs as a proper 
name in the OE. Chron. anno 1009; but also, since 
16th c., applied to a kind of soil or country. This 
may be from the proper name, though the con- 
verse is also possible; at present no explanation 
of the word is known.] 

1, Proper name of a range of hills, in some parts 
wooded, which extend from the south of Oxford- 
shire, near Wallingford, quite across Buckingham- 
shire into Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire. 

axrzs O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.)an. 1009 Da zfter middan 
wintra hi nainon ba enne upgang ut burh Ciltern, and swa 
to Oxneforda. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 483 The wood- 
lands on the edge of Bucks and Hertfordshire, called the 
Chiltern. 

2. Chiltern Hundreds: a name given to five (or 
more strictly four and a half) hundreds in Oxford- 
shire, and three in Buckinghamshire, which con- 
tain the Chiltern Hills. The manorial rights of 
these belonged to the Crown, which appointed 
over them Stewards and Bailiffs. These offices 
have long been obsolete or merely nominal, but 
that of the three Buckinghamshire hundreds (Stoke, 
Desborough, and Burnham) is the best known of 
several fictitious offices, now used for a special 
purpose. No member of parliament is by law at 
liberty to resign his seat, so long as he is duly 
qualified; on the other hand, a member who 
accepts an office of profit under the Crown must 
vacate his seat, subject to re-election. A member 
desiring to resign therefore applies for the Steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or other similar 
appointment, which is, by a legal figment, held to 
be such an office; the appointment necessitates 
his resignation, and, having thus fulfilled its pur- 
pose, is again resigned, so as to be ready for 


CHILTERN. 


conferment upon the next member that wishes to 


make the same use of it. 

The holding of an office of profit under the Crown became 
a disqualification in 1707. It was not till 1740 that the 
Stewardship of a royal manor was used in order to create a 
disqualification, In that year Sir Watkin Wynn took the 
Stewardship of H. M. Lordship and Manor of Bromfield 
und Yale (which was again taken in 1749). In 1742 Ld. 
Middlesex took the Head Stewardship of H. M. Honour of 
Otford in Kent. In Jan. 1750-51 John Pitt, M.IP. for 
Wrexham, took the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
which has come to be the ordinary form, eacept when a 
second resignation takes place before this is vacant. 

c1260 Rot. S/und, 1, 22/2 Aria hundreda Ciltrie sunt 
in manu domini Regis, scilicet Dosteberge, Stokes & 
Burnham. 1653 Parl. Survey, Bucks No. 4 (MS. Recd. 
Off.) A Survey of the Rents, issues, and profitts of the 
three Hundreds commonly called or knowne by the name 
of ye Three’ Hundreds of Chilturne, with y* Courts and 

Jayliwick thereunto belonging..within y® county of Bucks, 
parcell of the possessions of Charles Stuart late King of 
England, made and taken by us whose names are here- 
unto subscrihed. 1751 Evtry in Yournal of Ho. Comm., 
Who since his election. .hath accepted the Office of Steward 
or Bailiff of H. M.’s Three Chiltern Hundreds of Stoke, 
Desborough and Bonenham in the County of Buckingham. 
1763 Brit. Mag. 1V. 276 Norborne Berkley, Esq. steward 
of the manor of the three Chiltern Hundreds. 1781 Ha1- 
SELL Precedents (1818) Il. §5. 1817 Evans Pari. Ded. 1. 
1303 A representative of the city of London, in the room of 
Harvey Combe, Esq. who had accepted the Chiltern ILun- 
dreds. 1844 May Parl. Practice 340. 1883 /bfd. 709. 
1888 Vewsfr., ‘1fhe doubts it, let him apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and present hinself for re-election.’ 

3. a. and sb. Applicd to a kind of soil, and to 
districts having this soil: see quots. 

1523 Fitzuers. //us6, Bj, There be many maner of groundes 
and soyles. Some whyte cley, some redde cley, some grauell 
or chylturne. @ 1640 Jackson Creed xu. x, Agar or Sinai 
is not such a general name of the whole mountain country 
in Arabia as wold or chiltern is in English. 1 Wor- 

-LipGe Syst, agric. (1681) 13 Compare such Counties and 
Places in England, that are for the most part upon En- 
closure, with the Champion or Chilterne Counties or Places. 
1750 W. Exuis Afod. Husbandman I. i. 27 Hertfordshire 
in general, most part of Kent, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Berkshire, Wiltshire, and many other counties abounding 
in chalky, sandy, gravelly, and loamy soils, are deservedly 
called Chilturn countries, as being of ashort dry nature, and 
lying in dry situations. /éyd, (¢/¢/e of Vol. V1) Chiltern and 
Vale Farming explained. 

+ Chilter-wheat. Ods. [possibly connected 
with prec., as if grown on such land.] ? A wheat 
of an inferior kind or quality. 

1614 Markuam Cheap Fusé. (1623) 153 One trough full of 
small chilter-wheat, and another with water. /é/d. vu. 

_ xxiv, Sprinkle into it the grains of small chilter-wheat. 


+ Chi'ltonite. 4/7. Ods. [Named by Emmons 
after Dr. Chilton: see -ITE.] = PREHNITE. 

1868 Dana )/ri. 411. 

Chiltting, chiltyng, obs. f. CHILpInG. 

Chilver (tfilvez). [OE. cilfer-, célfor-lpmb ewe- 
lamb, corresp. to OHG. chilburra, -ira (MUG. 
chilbere, mod.G. Bav. dial. Rilbare, kilbere; cf. 
Swiss 4¢/ber masc. ‘ young wether’, Bav. 4clbern 
to lamb); the stem £2/6-is an ablaut form of £a/b- 
in altos- Cau¥; there are many related words 
outside Teutonic, with the phonetic base g/bi-, 
designating the young of animals.] 

Aewe-lamb: commonly chilver-lamb. (Found 
in OE., and still common in southerm dialects, 
though not evidenced in the intervening period.) 

cr1ooo /EtFric Lev. v. 6 Bringe an cilfor lamb [offerat 
agnam), arroo O. E. Gloss, in Wr.-Wilcker 392 Entxa 
est, cilforlamb, oSde acennende was. 1815 Exvopean Mag. 
LXVII1. 337 I'll sell you a lamb that is called a Chilver 
[note or ewe lamb]. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIII. 502 An 
eloquent sally on the rare wool of the chilver-hogs then 
present. 1825 Britten Beanties Writs. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
Chilver, an ewe-lamb. 1883 in Standard 21 Apr. 5/8 The 
chilver (or breeding lamb) might be protected from the 
butcher's knife for a year or two. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) 15 Chilver-laib, a ewe-lamb. 

Chilyndre, var. of CH1LinpRE, Ods. 

Chimera, variant of CHIMERA. 

Chimzroid (kaimi-roid), a. Zool. Related 
to the genus of fishes Chimera, having the tail 
ending in a slender thread, the head pointed, and 
only one spiracle. Also sé. 

1854 OweEN in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 97/1 The cylindrical 
dental masses of the chimzroid and edaphodont fishes. 1862 
Dana Ban. Geol. 78 The Chimaeroids [have] only one 
gill-opening, besides other peculiarities. 

Chimar, Chimbe, var. of Cammer!, CHIME. 

Chimblay, -bley, -bly, dial. var. of Currey. 

Chimbora-zite. 4/7. [Named 1821 from 
Chimborazo, where found: sce -ITE.] = ARAGONITE. 

1868 in Dana A/is. 

Chim-cham: see K1M-KAm. 

Chime (tfaim), sd.! Forms: 3-4 chymbe, 
chimbe, 4-6 chyme, 4, 7 chim, & chymme, 
(6 cheyme, cheime), 4- chime. [This and the 
verb of same form are of somewhat obscure his- 
tory; but they were evidently derived in some 
way from L. cymbalum Cxympat, in OE, céméal, 
cimbala, which would naturally give a ME. 

‘chimbel, *chimble. Cf. also MHG., simdel, simel 


m. and n., séméele f. ‘a small bell struck with a , 
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hammer.’ 
agtees with the first part of chzmbel, the loss of 
the latter part is not clearly accounted for (cf. 
however such, lite, badde, from muchel, litel, bad- 
del). Chimbe may however have been from OF.: 
Godefroy has a single instance of c/ésebe = cymbal. 
As to the passages in which ‘cymbal’ is expressed 
by chymbe belle, chymme belle, these may indicate 
that a ME. *chimédel was thus popularly under- 
stood and divided, making chinzbe or chtm a dis- 
tinct word; but, on the other hand, ff chémde or 
chim already existed, the analysis of chimbel as 
chimbe bell would be equally natural. The follow- 
ing are the instances in question : 

¢1300 A. Alis. 1852 Anon he doth his bemen blowe, v. c. 
{soo] on a throwe. Ilis chymbe belle he doth rynge, And 
doth dassche gret taborynge. 1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Ch(y)mme belle (//. 7’. chyme bell], czrdalune]. 

+1. A cymbal. Oés. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ps. cl. 5 Loves him ever in lande, In 
chimbes ful wele ringande ([Wyc iF, cymbalis wel sounende]. 
a1300 Cursor Al. 12193 Als a chim [Gétt. chime, 772. 
chymbe] or brasin bell, pat nober can vnderstand ne tell. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11387 Fypbeles, 
sitoles, sautreours, Belles, chymbes, and symfan. a 1340 
Hampote /’salter cl. 5 Louys him in chymys wele sow- 
nand ‘ louys him in chymys of ioiynge. 

+b. ? Instrumental music. Oés. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (MS, Inner Temple cf. 
Rolls ed. 4209) He couth so mykelle musik and chyme, 
That the pupille said in his tyme, He was god of fithelers. 

2. An apparatus or arrangement for striking a 
bell or set of bells so as to make it or them 


‘chime’ or emit a musical sound. 

The earliest method appears to have consisted of hammers 
actuated by pegs on a revolving barrel. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 9, I wille yt John Elys .. owyr se 
the Ehynies at Seynt Marie awter, and the chymes in y* 
stepyll, therto make a newe barell wiche is redy, and to 
make plombes of leed and newe lynes and ropys. /éid. 28 
To kepe the clokke, take hede to the chymes .. so that the 
seid chymes fail not to goo thourgh the defawte of the seid 
sexteyn. 1541 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. 4 Bought a roope 
for the cheymys. 1593 Rites & Mon. Ch. Durh. (1842) 34 
And maide a goodly chyme to be sett on the said bells. 1606 
Suaxs. Tr. § Cr.1. iii. 159 When he speakes, ’Tis like a 
Chime a mending. c1645 Howett Lett. 11. xv, Those 
quinoa quadrants .. chims and dialls .. were first us’d by 
them. 

3. Hence, A set of bells in a church tower, etc., 
so attuned as to give forth a succession of 
musical notes, or to be capable of playing tunes 
when thus struck, or when slightly swung. (See 
CHIME v.1 2b.) Applied also to the small set of 
hand-bells used in the R. C. Ch. service; the set of 
bells with their strikers in an organ or musical 


box, etc. 

156z J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 112 Sbould that 
clocke haue achime? 1804 J. GRaname Sabdath 98 Almost 
beyond the sound of city chime. 1847 TENNySon Princ. 1. 
213 Noise Of clocks and chimes. 1874 Knicut Dict. Blech. 
s.v., A set of three small bells mounted in a stand for ringing 
by hand, used in the Roman Catholic church service, is also 
called a chime, or altar chime. 

4. The series of musical sounds, or tune, played 
on such sets of bells when struck in succession. 

1530 Patscr. 205/1 Chyme of belles, game. ¢ 1597 
Suaks. 2 //en, JV, 1. ii. 228 Wee haue heard the Chymes 
at mid-night. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 331 The 
chimes, numert ad guos campanz pulsantur. 1812 J. 
Witson /sle of Palms ww. 647 Ring on, ye bells! most 
pleasant is your chime. 1829 Hoop Exug. dram xxvi, All 
night I lay in agony From weary chime to chime. 1847 A. 
Garry Belliv. 24 Chimes on the Continent are slayer by 
means of a barrel, like that in a hand organ, on which pegs 
are so arranged as to lift the levers in such harmonious 
succession that a tune is produced. 1876 Green Stray 
Stud. 3 The chime of a village clock falls faintly on the ear. 

5. transf. The sequence of harmonious sounds 
given forth by any musical instrument; the musical 
sound, ‘music’ or ‘melody’ of any movement, 
etc. ; harmony, musical concord. 

1608 Macuin Dumb Ant. u, It was as silver, as the chime 
of spheres. 1634 Mitton Comus 1018 She can teach ye how 
to climb Higher than the sphery chime. 1667 — 7. L. x1. 
5s9 The sound Of Instruments that made melodious chime 
Was beard, of Harp and Organ. 1772 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount. (1777) 35 Thechime of tuneful strings. 1782 Cowrex 
Progr. Err. 14 Musical as the chime of tinkling rills. 

Jig. 1819 Worpsw. Waggoner Concl. 38 Mighty Fairfield. 
with a chime Of echoes, to his march kept time. 1838 
Tunr_wa. Greece V. xl. 134 The silver chime of his melo- 
dious eloquence. 

6. The rhythm, ‘ music’, or ‘ring’ of verse. 

a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Char. Perfect Anagram Wks. 
(1711) 231 For the use of the anagram..It may be the title 
or inscription of a tomb. .the chyme of verses. 1697 Dryven 

‘trg. Eclog. ix. 73 Now the Chiine of Poetry is done. 1850 
Wuirrce Ess. & Rev. (ed. 3) 11. 22 The sinewy vigor and 
sonorous chime which generally distinguish his style. 

b. depreciatively. Mere rime, jingle. 

@ 1674 CLARENDON Sxr7v. Leviath. 37 Confounding..their 
understandings, bya chime of words. @1734 Nortu ram, 
Ni. iv. ? 20 (1740) 242 Nothing but an empty Chime of Words 
signifying nothing. c1793 SoutHey Devil's Walk 39 In 
ding-dong chime of sing-song rhyme. 

7. fig. A system of which all the parts are in 
harmony, showing a correspondence of proportion 
or relation. 


But while ME. chimde, chime, chim | 


CHIME. 


¢ 1630 Mitton Solemn Musick, Disproportion’d sin Jarr’d 
against natures chime, and with harsh din Broke the fair 
Musick. 1633 LB. Janson Hpithalam., The kindly season 
of the time. .calls all creatures forth, To doe their offices in 
nature’s chime, 1701 Grew Cosi. Sacr.(J.), Vhe concep- 
tions of things are placed in their several degrees of Ek. 
tude; as in several proportions, one to another: in which 
harmonious chime, the voice of reason is often drowned. 

8. fig. Accord, harmony, harmonious correspond- 
ence. Thrases, 7o fall into chime with, keep 
chime with. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Woodnotes ii. Wks. (Bohn) I. 428 
Primal chimes of sun and shade, Of sound and echo. 1858 
Sears Athan, u. xi. 243 Each essential to the other and 
keeping chime with it. 1858 Busune.i. Seri. New Life 167 
A nature gloriously akin to God in its mold, falling freely 
into chime with his freedom. 1879 Il. Maupstry Pathol. 
Mind viii. 410 Others ‘have foun 
fact and theory. 

9. Comb., as chime-heeper, -maker, -player, etc. ; 
chime-barrel, a barrel or cylinder in clocks, a 
prolongation of the striking wheel), studded with 
pins placed so as to lift the tails of the bcll-ham- 
mers in due succession ; chime-bell: see above. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 332 A chimekeeper, 
nolarum curator. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/.s.v., By setting the 
names of your bells at the head of any tune, that tune may 
easily be transferred to the chime-barrel. 1872 I-LLacomBE 
Bells of Ch, ii. 21 Inthe last century..chime barrels..were 
more common than at present .. various psalm tunes were 
usually set in them. . 

Chime, chimb (t/oim), 54.2. Also 4 chimbe, 
6 chyme, 9 chimb. [ME. chime: cf. OE.‘ cim- 
stanas bases of a pillar’ alleged by Somner. Also 
Du. 42m, MDu. &tmme (*kembe, *kemme, Flem. 
kemme) fem., edge of a cask, MLG. &zsnme fcm., 
kimm masc., mod.G. kimme, edge, border (Az11- 
wasser bilge-water); which appear to point to 
a WGer. *kimma or *kimba fem. App. relatcd is 
OE. cimbing, explained as ‘commissura’, ? joining, 
Jointing ; ef. Ger. &zvmeeng horizon, mirage, him- 
men to notch, provide with a ‘chimb’. The 
general scnsc appears to be ‘edge’. In late use 
the word is often altered to CHINE.] 

1. The projecting rim at the ends of a cask, 
formed by the ends of the staves. (Also applied 
loosely by coopers to the staves themselves ; quot. 
1580 takes it as the ‘head’ of a cask.) 

[2 800 Erfurt Gloss. 291 Commissuras, cimbing. — Cer- 
pus Gloss. 554 Commisura, cimbing. a 1000 Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 206 Commttsurva, s. dicitur tabularum con- 
iunctio, gefez, cimbing, clut, uel flihteclab.] ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Reeve's Prol. 41 Almoost al empty is the tonne. The 
streem of lyf now droppeth on the chymbe ]2 A/S‘S, chimbe}. 
1513 Bk. Aeruynge in Babees Bk. 266 Whan ye sette a pype 
on broche. .set it foure fynger brede aboue y nether chyme. 
1671 SKINNER, CAisnd, the Vttermost part of a Barrell. 
1721 Urry Gloss. Chaucer, Chimbe, the Rim of a Cooper's 
Vessel on the outside of the Head. The end of the 
Staves from the Grooves outward are called the Chimes. 
1755 Jounson, Ciymd, the end of a barrel or tub. 1830 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 1. 207 A cock is to be fixed in one of 
the staves, about an inch above the bottom chimb. 1840 
R. Dana Bef, Mast xxv. 79 A false deck, which was rough 
and oily, and cut up in every direction by the chimes of oil- 
casks, 1881 Letcestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S‘, Chime (pron. 
chorme,a stave of a cask, barrel, etc. 1888 Pall Mali G. 
11 Sept. 5/1 Seated on the edge of the canoe, which was al- 
most as sharp as the chime of a cask. 

2. ‘That part of the water-way [plank which 
connects the sides of a ship to the deck] which is 
left the thiekest, so as to project above thc deck- 
plank, and is notched or gouged hollow in front, 
to let the water run free’ (Smyth SazJor’s Id,-b£., 
s.v. Chine, to which he refers chinte). [So Ger. 
imme “am schiffe der auszere rand’, Hildebrand.] 

Chime (t{aim), v.! Also4chimbe; 4-7chyme, 
(6chim). [ME. chiméec, chy me, belongs to chimbe, 
chyme, CHIME 56.1 

A corresponding verb occurs in the mod. Scandinavian 
langs. and dialects. In Swedish dial., Ihre 1766 has sida 
‘to strike the bell with a quick succession of strokes’ as 
used in Upland ; it is now obs. there, but still used in part 
of Finland (UleAborg). Ava (pronounced tfi'ma) is in 
Gotland ‘to strike a church bell with the clapper instead of 
ringing’, and in the island of Gotland (froz. ki*ma) ‘to 
strike a bell with a hammer or smootb stone’. Norwegian 
(Aasen: has Aime (tf{7"m) in same sense, and Danish Ayme 
(k?*ma) to ring an alarum bell, toll a bell, ring chimes. 
Although thus widely diffused, the word is not in ON., nor 
even in the lang. of the middle period bef. the Reformation 
in 1527; Swedish scholars think it possibly from English.} 

1. intr. To resound when struck, give forth a 
musical sound, ring out; to tinkle. arch. 

@1340 Ilampote Psadter (Ps.) xi 7, Imange all metalles 
nan 1s pat swetterly chymes ie syluere. 1393 GoweEk Cons. 
Il. 13 The belle Whiche hath noclapper for tochime. 1600 
Dr. Dodypoll wm. iii. in Bullen O22 72. 111. 132 Chime, 
hollow caves, and chime you whistling reeden. 1607 Wa1k- 
inctox Opt. Glass g0 Their eares doe chime and tingle. 
1784 Cowrer 7ask 1, 193 Rills .. chiming as they fall Upon 
loose pebhles. \ J : 

Jig 1833 Trxsysox Poems 121 Towhom. The life before, 
the life behind, In the ear, from far and near, Chimeth 
musically clear. . ; 

b. ¢vans. (with the sound or music as object . 
arch. 

1613 Heywoop Sther Age Hi. i. Wks. 1874 LL]. 127 Thou 
chim'st me spheare-like musicke. 1793 SoutHEY Chufe/ 


no such happy chime of 
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Bell W1. 143, I love the bell that calls the poor fo pray, 
Chiming from village church its cheerful sound. 1806 
Duncan Nelson's un. 20 The.. bell .. chiming a funeral 
peal. 

2. 7/7. To produce a musical sound from a bell 
(or the like) by striking it (or by other means 
than ordinary ‘ringing’: see b. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 75 Chymyn or chenken wythe bellys 
(1499 clynke bell], ¢2¢7//o. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 124 By 
Chiming with a Hammer upon the outside ofa Bell. 1872 
ExracomsBe Bells of Ch. ii, Chiming in the regular way, i.e. 
swinging the bells just enough to make the clappers strike. 

b. trans. To strike (a bell, etc.) so that a 
musical sound is given forth. See quot. 1880. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 252 With lifted Arms they 
order ev'ry Blow, And chime their sounding Hammers in a 
Row. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. I. cxxiii, The man in black sat 
next his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her glass, 1880 
Grove Dict, A/us. 1. 346 A bell is said to be chimed when 
she is swung through the smallest part of a circle possible 
so as to make the clapper strike, or when a separate hammer 
is fixed apart from her and she is struck by it. There are 
many diflerent machines by which one man can chime any 
number of bells, 

3. To ring chimes with a set of musically attuned 
bells. a. zzz7r. 

1530 Parsor. 484/1 It 1s churche holyday to morowe .. in 
the nexte parysshe, for they haue chymed there all this 
afternoone. 

b. /razs. (with the bells as object). 

1611 Cotcr., Cartllouner, to chyme, or knowle, bels. 1639 
Horn & Rosotuam Gate Lang. Uni. \ix. (1643) § 629 The 
Sexton by chiming the bels in due measure, in the steeple 
or belfree, calleth the congregation together to divine ser- 
vice. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat, (1852) I]. 454 Eight bells 
are chimed for an hour together. 

4. intr, Said of a set of bells: To ring ? har- 
moniously, to ring chimes. See CHIME sé.l 

1633 G. Herpert Temple, Church-Porch \xv, When the 
bells do chime ’Tis angels musick. 1832 Tennyson Palace 
of Art xl, Those great bells Began to chime. 18 3 
Rennie Alph. Angling, A number of little bells are 
attached in such a manner as to chime in harmony when 
the nets are moved. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl, 111. 84 
The bells chimed for early morning service. 

b. ¢rvais. To indicate (the hour) by chiming. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 112, 1.. might 
set the clocke..To strike and chime xij. 

ec. zt. With the hour as subject. 

1867 Ourwa C. Castlemaine (1879) 18 The noon hours 

chimed from the bell-tower. 
d. fig. (trans. and zutr. 

1580-3 GREENE Jamiillia Wks. 1881-6 II. 85 Perceiuing 
Gostino to craue rest and that his drowsie eyes chymed for 
sleepe. 1596 Cotse Penelope (1880) 171 How sore for sleepe 
my eielids chim? 1624 Massincer Soxdmean 1. ili, If I did 
not.. Look on my watch when my guts chimed twelve, and 
wear A state beard.. degrade me! 1693 W. Rospertson 
Phraseol, Gen. 693 My guts chime twelve, jaw annum 
esurio. 1768 Ray's Prov. s.v. Belly, Your Belly chimes, it’s 
time to goto dinner. 1820 Scorr /vaz/we vi, My ears are 
chiming vespers with the strength of your good wine. 

5. trans. To bring or put (into or out of a state 
or place) by chiming, summon by chiming. 

1588 GREENE Poems (1861) 292 The cleck..chimes her fast 
asleep. 1589 — Arcadia (1616) 14 Seeing they were wearie, 
and that sleepe chimed on to rest. 1647 CLEVELAND Char. 
Lond. Diurn, 4 One chimes all in, and then the other strikes 
up, as the Saints-Bell. 1742 Younc Wt. 7%. 11. 460 Song, 
fashionably fruitless!.. Chiming her saints to Cytherea’s 
fane. 1820 SoutHey Life Wesley II. 403 His enemies 
had the indecency to chime him out of the church. 1859 
Kincscey Plays & Purtt. Misc. II. 140 As God’s bells chim- 
ing him home in triumph. 

6. Said of the human voice: To recite or repeat 
in cadence or mechanically; to prate, din (into 
the ears). a. ztr.: 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Reeves Prol. 42 The sely tonge may wel 
rynge and chimbe Of wrecchednes, that passed is ful yoore. 

b. lrans. 

1697 C. Lestie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 186 Words which 
the Quakers have Chim’d over and over against us. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I. 495 Both [the orthodox and free- 
thinkers] expect that a constant repetition of positive asser- 
tions chimed into their ears by others, should pass for proof 
andexplanation. /éid. 11. 373 Continual harangues chimed 
always inthe same strain, 1809 Byron Exg. Bards 918 Let 
simple Wordsworth chime his childish verse. 1814 J. Git- 
curist Reason Arbiter of Lang. 99 A senseless baby or 
drivelling idiot chiines over the same word without mean- 


ing or reason. 
. intr. Of verses, etc.: To rime or jingle. 
ar Cowrey Liberty Wks. (1710) II. 691 In the same 


Tune it shall not always Chime. 1704 J. Trarv Adra- 
Mnulé Prol.15 His Numbers rarely chime, Nor bless the 
Gall’ries with the Sweets of Rhime. 

b. /razs. (causalive.) 

1878 Afasgue Poets 11 Chime word with word and pipe to 
catch the hour. 

8. fig. intr. To accord harmoniously, harmonize, 
agree. 

1690 Locke //um. Und. u. xxv, Father, and Son; Flus- 
band and Wife, and such other correlative terns .. do 
readily chime, and answer one another in Peoples Memories. 
1693 SoutH Serm. 455 Let it chime right to the humour 
which is at present a Gog. 1791 1824 D'Israett Cur. Lit., 
Anc. Cookery, As in a concert instruments resound, My 
ordered dishes in their courses chime. 1832 Austin Furispr. 
(1879) I. vi. 327 The intention and expectation chime or go 
together. 

b. Constr. z7z7/, 

1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge Wii, There was a freshness in 

the sound .. which chimed exactly with his mood. 1870 


348 


Lowe ct Study Wind. 158 A tendency..which chimed with 
his own private desires. 1870 SpurGEoN 7rcas, Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 20 How this fourth of the third eight chimes with the 
fourth of the fourth eight. 

9. Chime in. To join in harmoniously or in 
unison (in music). 

1681 Ess. Peace & Truth Ch. 9 The whole world was 
made an Harmonious Scheme; every Being from the least 
and lowest, to the greatest and highest, chiming into the 
Consort, 1821 Byron Sardau. 1. i. 32 The softening voices 
.. Must chime in to the echo of his revel. 1878 H. M. 
Stanctey Dark Cont. II. xiii. 366 Uledi, with a cry of Bis- 
millah!.. struck his axe into the tree, and two others 
chimed in, : 0 

b. To strike into a conversation with a note of 
agreement. 

1838 Macautay in Life & Lett. (1876) I. 31 ‘ He was ex- 
tremely civil’, Wiseman chimed in. 1863 Mary Howitt 
F. Bremer’s Greece |. vii. 241 ‘Of course, nobody can doubt 
it,’ chimed in gravely a highly cultivated Greek. 

c. Chime in with: +(a.) To come into agrec- 
ment or harmony w7th; (0.) To be in complete 
accord w7th. (=Chime with, 8b, but expressing 
subordinate accord.) 

r7rz Arsutunot Yohkun Bull (1755) 5 Mrs. Bull had been 
pretty well tuned up by Frog, who chimed in with her 
learned harangue. 1713 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (1742) 79; 
I must chime in with his Notion. 1820 Scott AZonzast?. vil, 
‘Indeed’ said Elspeth, trying to catch and chime in with 
the ideas of the Sub- Prior. 186z Mice U7sdit. 71 It would 
always chime in with our feelings of fitness, that acts which 
we deem unjust should be punished. 

Chime (tfaim), v.2 [f. Cuime sd.2] ¢rans. To 
groove or chamfer the ends of cask-staves on the 
inner surface, and so to form the chime. 

1880 7isnes 9 Oct. 10/3 The body thus formed is then 
taken to the chiming, crozing, and howelling machine, and 
is afterwards hooped by hand. 1883 /vsheries E.xhib. Catal. 
83 Machine for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 

Chimed (tfaimd), g/. a. [f. Cuime v.1] Rung 
in harmonious succession ; rimed, etc. 

1630 Suircey Ufon Prince's Birth Wks. V1. 423 The 
Muses, that in well-chim’d verse..do sing. 1821 JOANNA 
Baiwure let. Leg., Lady G. B. xlt; She heard the chim’d 
bells. 

Chimenai, -enee, -eney, obs. ff. CHIMNEY. 

Chimer!, chimere (tfi-mas, t{imie1). Forms: 
4 chemer, chemeyr, 4, 6 chimmer, 5-7 chymer, 
5-8 chymere, 6 chymmer, chymour, shemer, 
chammer, chamarre, 6-7 chimer, 9 chimar, 7- 
chimere. [The same word as OF. chamarre 
(mod.F. stmarre) ‘a loose and light gowne’ 
(Cotgr.). Diez mentions Sp. chamarra, zamarra, 
-0, sheepskin, Sard. acctamarra white sheepskin 
coat, It. z¢varra, Pr. samarra, of uncertain origin. 
In med.(Anglo-)L. chiméra, chinwra, whence perh. 
the Eng. form, or vice versa.] 

A loose upper robe. a. esf. That worn by a 


bishop, to which the lawn sleeves are attached. 

‘Which, before and after the reformation, till Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, was always of scarlet silk; but Bishop Hooper 
scrupling first at the robe itself, and then at the colour of 
it, as too light and gay for the episcopal gravity, it was 
changed for a chimere of black satin’ (WHEATLEY Cosson 
Prayer (1710) ti. § 4). 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 580 The gude bischop. . Achemeyr 
[w.7. chemer, chimnier] for till heill his veid, Aboue his 
armyng had. /éfd.601 With that he kest of his Chemer. 
¢1430 Henryson A/or. Fad. 2nd Prol. 30 His chymeris wes 
of chambelote purpour broun. 1563 Foxe A. & M. 1050 
Hys vpper zarmente was a long Shemer [ed. 1583 Chymere] 
downe to the foote, and vnder that a whyte lynnen rochet. 
Lbid. (1596) 295/2 Their [priests’] chimmers and scappillers 
which they weare. a 1586 Maitland Poents (1786) 188 (Jam.) 
Thair hudes, thair chymours, thair garnysings. 1634 CANNE 
Necess. Separ. (1849) 273 Their black chimere, or sleeveless 
coat, put upon the fine white rochet. 1633 Sc. Act Chas. / 
(1813) V. 21(Jam.) A chymer. .to be worne over thair whytes 
at the tyme of thair consecratioun. 1679 OLtpHAm Satires 
on Fesutts (1854) 131 Albs, ammits, rochets, chimers, hoods, 
and cowls. 1709 Stryre Ann, Ref. I. xvi. 199 Grindal, the 
new Bp. of London, preached at St. Paul’s Cross, in his 
rochet and chimere. 1732 Near //ist. Purvit. 1. 71 His 
upper garment was along scarlet Chymere. 1883 Br. FRASER 
in Standard 20 Jan. 3/6 Vhe chimere is properly a kind of 
cope with apertures for the arms to pass through. 

b. As worn by others: variously explained. 

[1380 Acts New College, Oxford Rubr. 23 Quod Custos, 
Socii et scholares .. capis, chimeris, et tabardis longis et 
talaribus .. superius induantur.] @1g00 J/etr. boc. in Wr.- 
Wilcker 629 Ast internla, bracce, camisia, toga, et inpa, 
[ géossed] smokke, brechys, schyrt, gowne, a chymere. 1530 
PacsGr. 558/2 Your sworde freateth the plyghtes of your 
chymer [chammare). bid. 637/1 Put of this chymmer, it 
mysbecometh you. /ézd. 674/1 Wyll you put on your 
chamarre to daye? a18go Mrs. Brownine Poents 11. 304 
This purple chimar which we wear. 

Chimer ? (t{ai'moz). [f. Cure v. +-ER1!.] One 
who chimes bells, or plays a sct of chimes. 

161 Corcr. Carillonnenr, a chymer, or knowler, of bels. 
1693 W. Ronertson Phraseol. Gen. 331 A chimer, cam- 
panorum pulsator ad numeros, 1872 E.tacomBy Ch. Bells 
Devon 262 Every Ringer shall also be a chimer. . 

Chimera, chimera (kimie‘rd, kai-). Forms: 
4 chymere, 5-7 chimere; 4-7 chymera, 6 
chemera), 7 chymera, 6- chimera, chimera. 
(ME. chimere, a. F. chimere, ad. 1. chimera, a. 
Gr. xipaipa she-goat or monster, f. xivap-os he- 
goat. Since the 16th c. the carlier form from Fr. 
has been supplanted by its Latin original. As 
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chimere was certainly (tfirmer), the two spoken 
forms are practically distinct words.] 

1. A fabled fire-breathing monster of Greek 
mythology, with a lion’s head, a goat’s body, and 
a serpent’s tail (or according to others with the 
heads of a lion, a goat, and a serpent), killed by 
Bellerophon. 

1382 Wyctur Bible Prol. 31 Beestis clepid chymeres, that 
han a part of ech beest, and suche ben not, no but oonly in 
opynyoun. ¢1430 Lypc. Bohas 1. lv, The Chimere of 
Licy. @ 1528 SKELTON ?. Sparowe 1334 By Chemeras flames. 
1600 Fairrax Tasso vi. xviii, New Chimeres, Sphinges, or 
like monsters bred. 16%3 Heywoop Silver Age.. i. Wks. 
1874 III. 89 Vhat monstrous beast of Cicily. Cal’d the 
Chimera. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11, 628 All monstrous, all pro- 
digious things..worse Then fables yet have feign’d, or fear 
conceiv'd, Gorgons and Hydra’s, and Chimera's dire. 1751 
Smotietr Per, Pic. xiv, A convocation of chimeras breatb- 
ing fire and smoke. 183: Lanpor Svege Ancona Wks. 
1846 II. 584 The flames and coilings of the fell Chimzra. 

2. In Painting, Arch., etc. A grotesque monster, 
formed of the parts of various animals. 

[x398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxxvit. (1495) 879 
Somtyme they.. bryngyth to lesynges as he dooth that 
paynteth Chymera with thre heedes.] 1634 Jackson Creed 
vu. xi, Chimeras, or painted devices which represent no 
visible creature. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., He complains of 
their painting Chimaeras, by the vulgar unaptly called 
grotesque. 1711 Aopison Sfect. No. 83 » 7 The third 
Artist .. had an excellent Hand at a Chimera. 1876 Hum- 
PHREY Coin-Coll. Man. vi. 66 The Chimera enriching the 
helmet is the monster Scylla. ; 

3. fig. with reference to the terrible character, the 
unreality, or the incongruous composition of the 
fabled monster: a. A horrible and fear-inspiring 
phantasm, a bogy. 

1514 BarcLay Cyt. § Uplonadyshm. (1847) 72 Against the 
Chimer here stoutly must he fight. 1601 CoRNWALLYES 
Ess. xvii, Chimerzs, hegotten betweene Feare, and Dark. 
nesse, which vanish with the Light. 1730 THomson A uézea07 
1145 Full of pale fancies and chimeras huge. 1856 FRoupE 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. v. 429 The nation .. exorcised the 
chimzera with a few resolute words for ever, 

b. An unreal creature of the imagination, a 
mere wild fancy ; an unfounded conception. (The 
ordinary modern use.) See also BoMBINATE. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxv. 379 How could that 
Chymera haue come in any mans minde? ¢1645 Howe.ct 
Lett. 1. 1. iv, That golden myne is proved a meer Chymera, 
an imaginary airy myne. 1712 ArsuTHNoT Fokn Bull u. 
iti, Exploded chimera’s, the perpetuum mobile .. philo- 
sopher’s stone, etc.. 1796 Morse Azer. Geog. II. 18 The 
sea-snake, or serpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a 
chimera. 1835 Sir J. Ross .V. W. Pass. xv. 237 The 
‘chimera of a north-west passage’, as it has been termed. 

c. An incongruous union or medley. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 27 The exterior 
of the Church..is a chimera in architecture, being Doric 
below, Corinthian above, and Ionic in the middle. 

4, altrib. and Comb. 

1619 Br. J. WittiaAms Seri, -pparell (1620) 20 For a 
woman..to come vnto a Church Chimera-like. -halfe male 
and halfe female. 176z Frances SHERipan S. Bidulph M11. 
138 Our sex, said he, have not such chimeera noticns. 

Hence Chime’raship zo02ce-wid, 

1843 CartyLe Past & Pr. (1858) 170 His serene Chimera- 
ship. 

+ Chimerian, a. 
-IAN.] =next. 

1632 LitxGow 7 raz, 1. (1682) 32 This is another of our 
Lady of Lorettoes Miracles..As for any inore vertue of this 
Chimerian image, etc. 

Chimeric (kimerik, kai-), a. [f. CHIMERA + 
-Ic.] 1. =CHIMERICAL; imaginary, fanciful. 

1653 R. Battie Dissuasive Vind, (1655) 84 Your Chimerick 
excommunication which your self has invented. 1732 Swiet 
Beasts’ Confess., Rise by merit to promotion; Alas! a mere 
chimeric notion. 1872 Browninc Fifine itt. 6 With no 
chimeric claim to supermundane birth. ; ; 

2. Of the nature of a chimera; chimera-like. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lanips v. § 21. 158 The irises of the eyes 
of its chimeric monsters being cut boldly into holes. 

Chimerical (kimerrikal, koi-), a2. Forms: 7 
chymerical, chymerical(l, 7-8 chimerical(1, 
7- chimerical. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

1. Of the nature of a chimera; vainly or fantasti- 
cally conceived, imaginary, fanciful, visionary. 

1638 FeatLy Strict. Lyndom. 11.9 The fire of Purgatory is 
rightly termed..Chymericall, because a meere fiction, 1709 
Steete Tatler No. 69 ? 1 He can.. distinguish between 
Chimzrical and Practical Politicks. 1763 Jounson in Bos- 
well xv, Sir, this book .. is a pretty essay .. though much 
of it is chimerical. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 178 The 
distant and chimerical projects of Hamilcar, ee 

2. Prone to entertain chimeras; filled with idle 
fancies and wild dreams; whimsical, fanciful. 

1660 Charac. /taly 10 Hammer'd in the impure mint of 
his own Chymezrical Pericranium. 1718 #reethinker No. 
gs. 287 She is somewhat too scrupulous, if not a little chi- 
merical. 1854 A. R. Scone tr. Guézot's Oliver Cronvwell 
1. 4 The most chimerical of the non-military republicans. 

Hence Chime‘rically ad/v., ina chimcrical way, 
‘vainly, wildly, fantastically’, in Bailey (fol.) 
1731-6, Johnson, and mod. Dicts.; Chime‘rical- 
ness vave—°, chimerical quality, ‘imaginariness, 
whimsicalness’ \ Bailey (fol.) 1731-6.) 

+Chimerize v. Obs. [f. Cummera + -12F.] 
intr. To indulge in chimeras, to foster wild and 
unfounded fancies. Hence Chi-merizing f//. a. 


Obs. rare. [f, CHIMERA + 


CHIMIN. 


1604 ‘T. Wricut Passions vi. 316 A certayne vayne and 
chimerizing discoursing, by which inen build Castels in the 
Ayre. 1626 tr. Boccalint’ 226 (T.) Sophistical dreams and 
chimerizing ideas. 1651 Howe. I’ensce 187, 1 found him 
chimerising within himself how he might make it possible, etc. 

Chimice, obs. f. C1uicr sd.+ 
Chimic(ke, ete., obs. f. CHEMIC, ete. 
+Chimin. O/d Law. [a. l. chemin road, in 
Law Lat. cheménus, chiminus.] A way or road. 
1613 Sir H. Fincu Laz (1636) 159 Hither belongeth 
chemin, or way ouer ones land from one certain place to 
another. 1628 Coke On Litt.s56. 1670 Brount Law Dict, 
Chimiu..signifies a way; which is of two sorts. ‘The Kings 
High-way, and a private way. , 
Chiminage. feudal Law. [a. OF. chemin- 
age tight of way, f. chemin road; in Law Lat. chz- 
minagtum.| A toll formerly paid for liberty of 
passage throngb a forest. 

[1217 Charter of Forest § 14 Forestarius autem de feudo 
firmam nobis reddens pro balliva sua capiat chiminaginm. } 
1594 Crompton Furisdictiou 189 Chimynage, that is toll for 
wayfearage. 1610 W. Fockincuam Art Survey ui. iv. 70. 
1617 in J. Guest Rotherhau (1879) 381, Aug! 8. Pd for 
Chymynage, or libertie of passage [over Rotherham Moor]. 
1717 Dict. Kust., Chiminage, a toll for wayfaring or pas- 
sage through a Forest: also, a Fee taken by Foresters 
throughout their Bailiwick for Timber, Bushes, etc. 1765 
Act 5 Geo. FI/, c. 26 Pream., Assarts, purprestures, chimin- 
ages, piscaries. 1817 Aun. Reg. 1816 Chron. 303 The ac- 
counts. .proved..that chiminage had anciently been levied. 
Chiming (tfoimin), v4/. sd. [f. Cue v.!] 
The aetion of the vb. CHIME in various senses. 

1580 Ho.tysann Treas. Fr. Song, Caritlou, a chimyng of 
bels, courfew. 1646 Suirtey Friendship Wks. V1. 453 ‘The 
chiming of the Spheres. 1667 Drypen Ess. Drain. Poeste 
Wks. 1725 1. 74 The Rhyme is disposed carelessly, and far 
from often chyming. 1721 Strype Accd. AFewt. 11.1, t. xxxii. 
266 [Piers Plowman] is writ in metre, but much different 
from the manner of our modern verse, there being no 
rhithms or chiming of words. 1864 /cclesio/ogist in Ella- 
‘combe Belts of Ch. iv. (1872) 265 In both chiming and ring- 
ing the motion of the bell is oscillatory. 

b. Comd., as chiming-barrel (see quot.). 

1884 F. Britten Watch §& Clocknt. 51 [The] Chiming 
Barrel. .[is] a brass or wooden cylinder studded with pins 
for lifting the bammers in a chiming train. 

Chiming (tfoi'min), A//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That chimes, in various senses of the vb. 

1648 Herrick esfer., To Musick (1869) 109 Fall down.. 
from those thy chiming spheres To charme our soules. 
1656 More Auntid, Ath. Pref. Gen. (1712) 13 This Assertion 
.-is a mere chiming contradiction, 1726 Gay Fad/es 1. xh. 
13 The poet’s chiming close. a@1870 Monsett Ch. Bells in 
Ellacombe Bells of Cd. i. (1872) 20 Chiming Bells, with 
changeful sound, Scatter music all around. 7 
- Hence + Chi-mingness, chiming quality. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Sedv. To Rdr., Those bewitcheries 
of speech that flow from Gloss and Chimingness. 

Chimla, -lay, -ley, -lie, dial. ff. Cuimney. 
Chimmer, obs. form of Cuimer.! 

Chimney (tfi'mni), s+. Forms: 4 chimenee, 
chymenay, 4-5 cheminey, chymeney(e, 4-7 
chymney, 5~chimney. Also 4 chimenai, chym- 
nee, chemne, chimne, 4-5 chymenei, -neye, 
echymne, chemney, chemyney, 5 chemeney, 
-enye, -ene, chymene, chymnei, -eny, -yuey, 
chympne, schimnay, 5-6 chymny(e, 6 chim., 
chameney, chyminey, chymnaye,chymmeney, 
chimnie, -nye, -nej, 6-7 chimneye, 7-8 chimny, 
Sc. 6 chim-, chymlay, chimblay, 8 chimla, 8-9 
(also d#a/.) chimlie, -ley, -ly, chumley, -lay; also 
dial, and vulgar chimbly. [ME. chimenee, etc., 
a. OF, (and mod.F.) cheminée fireplace, and chim- 
ney, corresp. to It. cam(w)znala fireplace, room 
with a fireplace :—late L. caminata, deriv. of L. 
caminus ‘furnace, forge, oven’. Pliny (4. XN. 
Xvi. xi) has fossiiva caminata ‘hole dug out oven- 
shape, wider below’. Caminata as sb. occurs ina 
Frankish document anno 584 ‘solarium cum cami- 
nata’, From the persistence of the medial z in OF. 
it is seen that the word was not an ancient popular 
word, but a very early adoption of cameizata with 
subsequent phonetic evolution. As the usnal sense 
in med.L. is ‘room with a fireplace’, it is assumed 
that tbis was short for camcra caminala, Tbe 
sequence of senses as seen in It., Fr., and Eng. is 
“room witb a fireplace’, ‘fireplace ’, ‘smoke-vent 
over a fireplace ’.] 

+1. A fireplace or hearth. Ods. exc. dia/. 

@ 1330 Syr Degarre 352 Ase fer out of a chimenai. ¢1340 
Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 875 A cbeyer by-fore pe chemné, ber 
charcole brenned, Watz grayped for Syr Gawan. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb, 2232 Pan was per on a chymenay a gret fyr 

at brente rede. 1461-83 Ord. KX. Househ. 22 For his [the 

ing’s] own person, one chymney brenning day and night. 

1632 Mitton L’Adlegro 111 And stretch’d out all the chim- 
hey’s length Basks at the fire his hairy strength. 1709 
STEELE Zatler No. 79 #1 The Rules of Ben's Club, whicb 
are in Gold Letters over the Chimney. 1816 Scott Old 
Mort, xxvii, ‘The honest man thought it was best to gang 
and sit by the chimley when the reek rase’. 

+b. Including the fine or vent over it. Ods. 

119 Horman Vule. xvi, The shanke or tonel of the 
chymney voydeth nat the smoke. 1577 Harrison “ngland 
it. xut. (1877)1, 239 The multitude of chimnies latelie erected, 
wheras in their yoong daies..ech one made his fire against 
a reredosse in the hall, 1596 Srensrr /. Q. 1. ix. 29 One 
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! great chimney, whose long tonnell thence The smoke forth 


threw. 1727-41 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., The parts of a chim- 
ney are the papa or sides ,. the tube or funnel which con- 
veys away the snioke..and the hearth, or fire-place. 

+c. ? The ornamental structure of marble, wood, 
ete., around a fireplace ; a CHIMNEY-PIECE. 

1538 LeLanp /tiz. (1769) V. 79 ‘he Chaumbre wher King 
Ilenri the vii. was borne, in Knowlege wherof a Chym- 
meney is new made with the Armes and Badges of King 
ilenri the vii. 1668 Purys Diary 23 Nov., And so to buy 
a picture for our blue-chamber chimney. 1863 Ronson 
Bards of Tyue 313 Reed roarin’ chucks on the chimley 
aw’ll place. 

+2. Translating Gr. xdpevos, L. camizus, furnace. 

1340 Ilamrote Pr. Conse. 4368 His fete er like latoun 
bright Als in a chymné brynnand light. ¢1§5g0 CHEKE 
Matt. rit, 42 Y*! schal throw y“ in to ye Chimnej of fijr. 
1611 Biste 2 “£s:fras vi. 4 Or euer the chimnies in Sion 
were hot. 

+3. A (portable) fire-grate, fire-pan, stove. Ods. 

¢14z0 Anturs of Arth, xxxv, A schimnay of charcole, to 
chaufen the kny3te. 15.. Barrow Lawes c. 125 § 1 (Jam.) 
[Moveabill heirschip]..ane bag to put money in.. ane 
chimney, ane water-pot. 1558 /xv. in J. Croft E.vcerpta 
slut. (1697) 25 item, one Iron chimley .. vj. viij. a@1572 
Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 177 And so was brought ane 
chymlay full of burnyng coallis. 1616 in Raine ///st. WV. 
Durham 243 (Cf. 1861 Our Eug. Foute 128.) 

4. The passage or flue by which the sinoke from 


a fire or furnace ascends and escapes. 
¢1400 Sowdoue Bab, 2351 In to Floripas bour. By a 
Cheinney he wente inne. c1440 Prom. Parv. 75 Chyinney, 
Sumariuin, 1§38 LELAND /¢¢#. (1710-2) VIII. 11. 66b, One 
thinge 1 muche notyd in the Haulle of Bolton, how Chime- 
neys were conveyed by Tunnells made on the syds of the 
Wauls..and by this meanes, and by no Covers is the smoke... 
wonder strangly convayed. 1582 in W. H. ‘Turner Select. 
Rec, Oxford 424 All chymneys .. shall... be swept fower 
tymes everie yeare. 1767 I. Hutcninson //ist. Prov. Mass. 
il. 326 Like to the roaring of a chimney when on fire. 1868 
Datly News 10 Oct., Mr. Arnold said that the legislature 
had used a strange expression in the phrase ‘chimney on 
fire’, which must clearly mean the soot within it. 
b. The part of the fine raised like a turret above 


the roof of a house. 

€1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 798 Chalk whyt chymnees ber ches 
he in no3e, Vpon bastel rouez, bat blenked ful quyte. 1467 
in Exg. Gilds (1870) 372 That no chiineys of tre ner thached 
houses be suffred w'yn the cyte. 1494 FaByAN vil. 475 It 
blewe downestronge Kk myghty buyldyngs, as toures, steples, 
honses & chymneys. 1605 Suaks. Afacd. u. ili. 60 The Night 
ha’s been vnruly : Where we lay, our Chimneys were blowne 
downe. 1632 Mitton L'Atlegro 81 Hard by a Cottage 
chimney smokes From betwixt two aged okes. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. 56 A multitude of Storks.. building upon 
their Chimnies. 1859 Geo. Etiot 4. Bede 58 Farther on, 
. they can just see the chimneys of the Hall Farm. 

5. a. Tbe funnel which earries off smoke or steam 
from a locomotive engine, steam-boat, etc. b. A 
tube of glass placed over the wick of a lamp to 


protect the flame and promote combustion. 

1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art i. 5 Furnisbed with a 
cover and chimney. 1825 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1.601 ‘They 
see her [river steamer] lower her chimney to pass beneath 
the arch. 1857 Lucyed, Brit. X111, 1731/1 In some lamps... 
the same effect is produced by the contraction of the cylin- 
drical glass chimney. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 41 The 
clouds of steam which issue from the chimney of a loco- 
motive engine. 

6. fransf. a. Applied to a natural vent or open- 
ing in the earth's surface, esp. that of a volcano. 

¢€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 12 pe vnstable mountaigne 
pat hy3t Veseuus. bat wircheb oute poru3 hys_ brokene 
chemineys smokyng fires. 1684-5 Boyte A/in. Waters 19 
Whether at or near the mouth or orifice, of the above 
mentioned chimneys or vents, there be found .. flowers of 
Brimstone. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 189 The ejected matter 
has fallen all round the wrifice in conical layers .. sloping 
in all directions away from the central chimney. 1887 C. F. 
Hocver Living Lights 13. A 

+b, A vent for bumours or ‘ ftmosities’ of the 


body. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. ii. (1495! 103 The heed 
is the chymeneye and helynge [casscnus sive tectunt sive 
cooperculum] of alle the body, and therfore it takyth in itself 
many fumosytees that come out of al the body. 1684 Boye 
Porousn. A uiin. & Solid Bod. iii. 15, 1look upon the Windpipe 
as tbe great Chininey of the Body, in comparison of tbose 
little Chimneys in the Skin, at which the matter that is 
wasted by perspiration is emitted. 1713 Dernam Phys.- 
Theol. v. v, Acute Distempers.. arising from a Diminution 
of ‘Transpiration through the cutaneous Chimneys. 

7. In an organ: A narrow tube inserted in the 
‘cap’ or top of a stopped metal pipe, which 
allows a part of the air to escape and bas the effeet 


of sharpening the note. 

1876 Hires Catech. Oregau iv. (1878) 28 There are half- 
stopped pipes which have in the cap or stopper a small tube, 
or chimney, and hence called, in France, fute a cheninée. 
1880 Horxins in Grove Dict. AZus. 1. 538/1- 

8. A name given by mountain-climbers to a eleft 
in a vertical cliff by which it may be sealed, 
usually by pressing rigidly against the opposite 
sides. 

1871 Witymrer Scraudhles in the Alps 119, 1 lowered my- 
self through the chimney, however. JA/od. The ‘great 
Chimney’ of the Pillar Rock in Ennerdale. ‘ 

9. Mining. An ore-shoot (Raymond A/i1. Gloss.) 

10. General comb., chiefly attrib.: a. lit., as 
chimney-fire, -~flue, -grale, -ornament, -pter, -smoke, 
-smutch, -lile, -vaull, ete. ; chimney-ltke adi. 

1794 G. Anams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. iv. App. 157 The 


CHIMNEY. 


design of a *chimney-firc being to warm a room. 1763 
Vircuson in Pied. Trans. LAM. 171 The straight bars of a 
*chininey-grate. 1862 Anstep Channel [sl 1. v. (ed. 2011 
‘At Moye Point are two *chimney-hike holes. 1823 {. Baw. 
cock Dom, Amuse. 196 V-legant and cheap *chimney 
ornaments, 18979 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archet. ¥. 298 Where 
ure remnants of siinple but well-designed *chimney- piers. 
1872 I). Peacock Sfabel I/eron 1. ii. 16 Far from turnace- 
glare and *chimncy-smoke. 1791 Cowehr Odlyss. xvii. 34 
Like an old hag Collicd with *chimney-smutch! 1856 
IeMEuson Ling. Traits, Race Wks. Bohn) 1}.29Vhe pictures 
on the *chimney-tiles of his nursery. ¢1820 S. owt Ttaly, 
Nafles 124 Vhe ample *chimney-vault is dun with smoke. 

b. in sense ‘belonging to the fire-side or 
chimney-cormer, fireside-’ “chiefly depreciatory,, as 
chimney-cavalier, -minstrel, -preacher, -tale, -lalk. 

160z 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. mi, ii. (Arb.) 41 Sir 
Raderick keepes no *chimney Cauelere, ‘That rakes ‘obacco 
aboue once a yeare. 1656 TRrave Comme. Kev. vi. 13 Rome's 
dunghill deities, together with their chemarims or *chimney- 
chaplains, the priests. 1801 Wotcort (]’. Pindar) 7ears 
4 Seniles Wks. 1812 ie *Chimney-minstrels, crickets 
cal'd. 1549 Gace in Pref. Cheke's Hurt Sedition (1641 b, 
These "chimney-Preachers, and bench-Bablers. @ 1683 
Oxrpuam Wks. 4 Kem. (1686) 53 Old Wives, in Superstition 
over-grown, With *Chimny-Tales, and Stories best are 
won. 1649 G. Damier 7rtnarch., Rich. I, eccalvi, But it 
will out ; for Chronicles haue made It Common *Chimney 
talke. 1670 Eacitarp Cont, Clergy 44 ‘Vhings..that serve 
for chimney and market-talk. 

IL. Special coinbs.: +chimney-bacon, smoke- 
dried bacon; chimney-back, the back of a fre- 
place; chimney bellflower, ?=chimney-plant ; 
chimney-board, a board usedto close upa fireplace 
in suinmer ; chimney-breast, that projecting part 
of the wall which is between the chimncy-flue and 
the room; chimney-can =CHIMNEY-POT; chim- 
ney-doctor, one wbo eures smoking chimneys ; 
chimney-glass, (a., the looking-glass commonly 
placed over a chimney-picee; 4.) ‘gardener’s name, 
on the Bombay side of India, for the tower and 
plant Allamanda cathartica’ Sir G, Birdwood in 
Yule) ; chimney-hat = chimuey-pot hat \sec CHIM- 
NEY-PoT); chimney-head = CHIMNEY-TOP 1; 
chimney-hook, a hook or crook on whieb to sus- 
pend pots and pans over a fire, or for otber purposes 
(see quot.); chimney-jack, a rotating ehimney- 
pot or cowl; chimney- jamb (sce quot.) ; chim- 
ley-, chimla-lug (.S¢.), tbe side or ‘ cheek’ of the 
fireplace; t+chimney-man, the collector of 
CHIMNEY-MONEY ; + chimney-mantle, a mantel- 
plece; chimney-nook, chimley-nuik Sv.) = 
CHIMNEY-CORNER; chimney-plant, a name for 
Campanula pyramidalis, which is placed as an 
ornament before fireplaces in tbe summer (77eas. 
Bot.); + chimney- publican, a farmer of the 
CHIMNEY-MONEY; chimney- shaft = chimney- 
stalk; + chimney-shank, a flue; chimney-side, 
one of the two vertical sides of a fireplace; 
chimney corner, fire-side (ods. or arch.); chim- 
ney-stack, a group of chimney-stalks, united in 
one block ; chimney-stalk, (a.) tbe part ofa chiin- 
ney which rises, detached, from ahouse-top; 4.) a 
tall chimney built to carry off the smoke from a 
mill, factory, etc.; ~chimney-stock, ?) one of 
the upright sides of a chimney or grate ; chimney- 
swallow, the common swallow, //irundo rusiica ; 
chimney - tax CHIMNEY - MONEY; chimney- 
throat, the narrowest part of a chimney, between 
the gathering and the flue; chimney-tun  dra/.) 
=chimney-stalk. 

15866 Drant Horace's Sat, u. ii. Fv, With better meate.. 
then..*chimnye bacon. 1764 H. T. Croker, etc. Dict. Arts 
s.v. Chimney, The mouth of the tube, or that part joined to 
the “chimney back. 1884 Gardening [llustr.8 Nov. 426/24 
garden of Bell Worts..might include. .the "Chimney Bell- 
flower, 1708 Mrs. Centiivre Buste Bod. ww. iv. 64 Can 
you condescend to stand behind this *Chimney-Board, Sir 
George? 1796 JANE AUSTEN Sense & Seus. xxxviii, She 
never made any bones cf hiding . behind a chimney-board, 
on purpose to hear what we said. 1843 Lever 3. Hinton 
iii, 10 A mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the *chim- 
ney-breast. 1824 Aun. Neg. 140 Edinburgh—A strong gale 
..came on from the north-east, and the usual demolition of 
*chimney-cans, slates, etc. ensued. 1851 D. Witson Preh. 
Ann, (1863) 11. 127 A remarkable class of urns. described 
in the old Statistical Reports as resembling Sh ee 
1772 Acc. in Tomlinson Doncaster (1887) 237 Mr. Allen the 
*Chimney Doctor, for two chimneys. 1809 R. Laxcrorp 
Introd. Trade 81 A *Chinney Glass and a pair of Sconces. 
1839 Dickens Wich. Nick. xxxii, Sticking the card in the 
chimney-glass. 1837 CartyLe Fr, Ae? 111. ty. Iv. L.) As 
great Sol scatters his first fire-handful, tipping the hills 
and *chimney-heads with gold 1726 Neve Sud/der's Dect. 
ted. 2) *Chimney hooks, These are Hooks of Steel or 
Brass put into the Jambs of the Chimney . for the handle 
of the Fire-pan, and Tongs to rest in. bid, XG Aimucy- 
jambs. ‘The sides of a Chimney. on the Extremities of 
which the Mantle-tree resteth. 1785 Burns Ff. fo Davie 
i, While frosty winds blaw in the drift, Ben to the *chimia 
lug. a 1695 Woon Life (1848 201 The King’s revenue in 
customs, excise, and “chimney men. 1855 Macautay //sst. 
Eng, Vil. xi. 36 Nor could the Treasury .. restrain the 
chimneyman from using his powers with harshness ; for the 
tax was farmed. 1663 UhxBitR Counse/ 22 The "Chimney- 
mantles ought to be all of Stone or Marble. 1637 13. Jonso~ 
Sad Sheph. \. ti, Alken. Where saw you her? Svara. in 


CHIMNEY. 


the “chimney-nuik within. 1788 Burns Fv7ar’s-Carse Her- 
mitage (2nd version) Seek the chimney-nook of ease. 1816 
Scott Old Mort. vii, ‘Ika auld wife in the chimley-neuck’. 
1671 Butter Xem., [1 mem. Duvalvi,Vh’ Exciseand *Chim- 
ney-Publican. 1662 GersieR Prtzc. g Exorbitant *Chim- 
ney-Shafts. 1879 Sir G. Scotr Lect, Archit. 1. 265 With 
the fireplace came that other modern feature, the chimney- 
shaft. 1552 HuLoEr, *Chymney shanke, or tonel, /vszarz7, 
1732 Swirt Sacy. Test. (J.) Low offices, which some neigh- 
bours hardly think it worth stirring from their *chimney 
sides to obtain. 1824 Scotr Let. 18 Feb. in Lockhart, 
An accurate sketch of the windows and chimney sides of 
the drawing room. 1841-44 Emerson &ss. Herorsin Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 104 The nook and chimney-side of prudence. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge \xiv, Roof and *chimney-stack 
seemed drunk. 1862 Lytron Sty. Story 8 Abrupt gables 
and lofty chimney-stacks. 1828 Scotr 7afestried Chamber, 
Ancient wreathed and carved *chimney-stalks. 1866 4 the. 
nzum No. 2009. 566/2 Two enormous chimney-stalks. 1602 
How Choose Gd, Wife fr. Bad i. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley UX. 
54 He had a pound of soap to scour his face, And yet his 
brow looks like the *Chimney-stock. 1652 GauLte Mag- 
astrom. 181 The crickets chirping behind the chimney- 
stock. 1775 Wuite in P&rl. Trans. LXV. 258 The house- 
swallow, or *chimney-swallow, is. .the first comer of all the 
British Azvundines, 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. III. 37 
An Act by which the *chimney tax was declared a badge 
of slavery. 1800 Hurpis Fav. Village 165 Perch’d on the 
brink of *chimney-throat profound. 1 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 371 The chimney throat was con- 
tracted so as to lessen the draught. 1600 /uscr. on Porch 
at Beaupré, Glamorgansh.(N.& Q. (1871) 2 Sept.) Rycharde 
Basset .. Bwylt This Porch With The *Chyinnye Tunnes. 
1875 Jerreries Wild Life in S. C. 168 On the great 
chimney-tuns, as country folk call them, and in the ivy, 
tribes of birds have taken up their residence. 

Chimney, v. xonce-wd. [f. the sb.] 
To furnish with a chimney or chimneys. 

1833 Lams £/ra, Old Margate Hoy, A great sea chimera, 
chimneying and furnacing the deep. 


Chimney-corner. [see Cumyey sé, 1.] 

1. The comer or side of an open fireplace or 
hearth, z.¢. of the large projecting or retreating 
fireplace of olden times ; ‘the fireside; the seat on 
each end of the firegrate’ (J.); familiarly treated 
as the place of the old, the infirm, and idle. 

1s80 Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. Tong., Vn Cendrier, he that 
keepeth the chimney corner, a sluggard. 1581 SipNrY 
Afpot. Poetrie (Arb.) 40 A tale which holdeth children from 
play, and old men from the chimneycorner. 1674 R. Gop- 
FREY /27. & Ab. Physic Pref., Every one has the priviledg 
to speak his mind in his Chimney-Corner. 1820 Scotr 
Monast. Introd. Ep., The parson would not leave the quiet 
of hischimney-corner. 1866G. Macponatp Anz. Q. Neighé. 
xxxili, All but confined to the chimney-corner now. 

2. attrib. (Cf. CHIMNEY Io b.) 

1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 300 To be made at length a 
Winters Tale, and Chimney-corner Discourse. 1727 De 
For Syst. Magic i. ii. (1840) 46 A chimney-corner tale, fit 
foralegend. 1832-4 De Quincey Cezsars Wis. X, 29 vole, 
A chimney-corner politician .. a mere speculator or un- 
practical dreamer. 1878 Emerson Sovereignty of Ethics in 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 417 A sterile chimney-corner 
philosophy. : $ : 

Chimneyed (tfimnid’, Af/. a. [f. Cuimney 
sb, +-ED2,] Having a chimney or chimneys. 

1821 JoANNA Baitue Met. Leg., Wallace xxxiv. 8 Whose 
chimney’d roofs the steep ridge cope. 

Chimneyless (tfimniles), 2. [f. Cuminey 
5b, + -LESS.] Having no chimney or chimneys. 

1662 Futter Worthivs Merionethsh, (R.) Two or more 
tipling houses, and chimnyless barns. 1881 Cowen in 
Standard 30 Aug. 3/3 An Irish peasant, reared amidst the 
smoke of a one-roomed and chimneyless cabin. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal, 80/1 The Patent..chimneyless burner. 

+Chimney-mo:ney. 0s. A tax of two 
shillings per annum on every fire-hearth in England 
and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & 14 Chas. HI, re- 
pealed by 1 Wm. & Mary; any similar tax. 

1664 Eart Orrery State Lett. (1743) I. 155 The payments 
of hearth and chimney money. 1665 Surv. Aff. Netherl. 74 
Chimney-money and Excise is imposed. 1666 Pepys Diary 
15 Oct., One moved that the chimney-money might be taken 
from the King. 1689 Address fr. Northumbld. 17 July in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2483/1 Your Majesties great Clemency and 
unexampled Favour in freeing and easing Your Subjects 
from the Burthen of Chimney-Money. a 1714 Burner Owzx 
Tame vy. (1734) I. 13 The King, as he had come through the 
Western Countries .. had been in many places moved to 
discharge the chimney money. 

Chi'mney-piece. [PrEcE in the artistic sense.] 

+1. A picture, piece of sculpture, or of tapestry, 
placed as an ornament over a fireplace. Ods. 

1611 SHaxs. Cyd, u. iv. 81 The Chimney Is South the 
Chamber, and the Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing. 
162z Peacuam Compl. Gent, xiii. (1634) 128, I have seene 
many peeces of his [Hans Holbein] in oyle, and one of his 
owne draught with a penne a most curious chimney-peece. 
1647-8 Evetyn AZent, 28 Jan. (1857) I. 254 A very good 
chiunney-piece of water-colours. 1672 Sir C. Wyvitt 77iple 
Crown 167 A Cut (black and white) which serves for a 
Chimney Piece. 

2. The ornamental structure, usually of stone or 
marble, with moulding, carving, etc., over and 
around the open recess of a fireplace. b. Now 
often uscd for the simple projecting slab or shelf 
over the fireplace, the MANTEL-SHELF. 

1680 Evetyn Jem. 18 Apr., Excellent carving by Gibbons, 
especialy the chimney-piece of y® library. 1726 Neve 
Builder's Dict. (ed. 2) Chimney-piece, certain Mouldings of 
Wood, or Stone, standing on the fireside of the Jambs, and 
coming over the Mantle-tree. 1790 Gouv. Morris Life § 
Writ. :1832) I, 348, 1 stay some time leaning on the chim- 
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ney piece. 1796 Morse Aver. Geog. Il. 206 Those beau- 
tiful chimney-pieces.. known all over the kingdom by the 
name of Kilkenny marble. 1806-7 J. BERESForD JZssertes 
Hum, Life (1826) vi. 1 A little fat plaster-man on the 
chimney piece, 1851 Mrs. Cartyre Leét. II. 153. 


attrib. 1848 CLoucu Bothie 1x, 28 Poor..chimney-piece or- | 


naments under glass-cases. 

Chi-mney-pot. : 

1. A cylindrical (sometimes prismatic or equare- 
shaped) pipe of earthenware, sheet-metal, etc., 
fitted on the top of a chimney-shaft, to increase the 
up-draught and carry off the smoke: a chimney-can. 

1830 Tennyson Poems 13 Why a church is with a steeple 
built; And a house with a chimneypot? 1883 Harper's 
Mag. Nov. 829/2 The painter has left his garret among the 
London chimney-pots. 

2. Chimney-pot hat: a colloquial name for the 
cylindrical black silk hat now worn by men. 

1868 J7ask Apr. 87 The chimney-pot hat, the ugliest 
European head-dress known. 1885 Graphic 14 Feb. 165/3 
Wearing a chimney-pot hat and a white rosette. 

Chimney-sweep. [see SWEEP v. and sé.] 

+1. Phrase. The cry of a chimney-sweeper. Ods. 

1611 Corcr. s. v. Cheminée, Haunt & bas la cheminée, 
chimney-sweepe ; the crie of chimney-sweepers. 

= CHIMNEY-SWEEPER I. (Now also simply 
SWEEP.) Chimney-sweep's cancer: see next, 1 b. 

1727 Swirt Descr. Morning, The small-coal man was 
heard with cadence deep, Till drown’d in shriller notes of 
chimney-sweep. a1845 Hoop Doves & Crows iv, As fine as 
Chimney Sweepsin May. 1888 Sir M, Mackenzie Fredk. 
the Noble 41 A particular form of cancer .. formerly . . com- 
mon enough in England, is now almost extinct .. ‘chimney 
sweep’s cancer’. 

3. The name of a fly used in salmon-fishing, 

1867 F. Francis Angling xii. (1880) 446 The Chimney 
Sweep..is the only thoroughly black fly I ever saw. 

himney-swee:per. 

1. One whose business it is to sweep chimneys, 
in order to remove the soot. 

e1500 Cocke Loretl’s B. (1843) 11 Chymney swepers, and 
costerde mongers. 1588 SHaxs. LZ. L. L. 1, iil. 266 To 
look like her are Chimny-sweepers blacke. 1719 D’'UrFey 
Pills IV. 198 A Chimny-sweeper, with his Brooms, his Poles 
and Shackles. 1825 Hone Avery-day Be. 1. 360 Dressed 
.-like.. English chimney-sweepers on May-day. 

b. Chzmney-swveeper's cancer: * epithelioma of 
the scrotum, caused by the irritation of soot’ (Syd. 
Soc, Lex:). 

2. A stiff radiating brush fixed on a long jointed 
rod, used for cleaning chimneys; a sweep’s brush. 

(Introduced in 1805 to supersede the use of climbing boys.) 

3. Collector’s name for a small black British 
moth (7anagra cherophyllata). 

So Chirmney-sweeping vé/. sb. and Afi. a. 

1599 NasHe Lent. Stxffe 38 Such chimnie sweeping 
attributes of smoking and parching. 1650 VENNER 7obdacco 
412 Attended with Chimney-sweeping Lackeys. 1836-9 
Dicxens S%. Boz, First of Alay, Chimney-sweeping had 
become a favorite. . pursuit. 

Chi-mney-top. ; 

1. The part of a chimney that rises above the roof, 
or more particularly the flat upper surface of this. 

160x Suaxs. Ful, C. 1. i. 44 To Towres and Windowes? 
Yea, to Chimney tops. 1832 Tennyson May Queen, New 
Vear’s Eve iii, Till Charles’s Wain came out above the tall 
white chimney-tops. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v. Chim- 
ney, Vhe part which rises above the roof, for discharging 
the smoke into the air, is called a chimney-shaft, whose 
horizontal upper surface is termed the chimney-top. 

2. In anorgan: = CHIMNEY 7. 

1874 in Knicur Dict. Mechanics, | 

Chimpanzee (tfimpz-nzi, tfimpznzz*). Also 8 
chimpanze, 9 shimpanse. [The native name in 
Angola, in W. Africa. (Cf. F. chimpansé, -2é, -2¢¢.)} 

A genus of African apes (Azthropopithecus), bear- 
ing the closest resemblance to man of any of the 
anthropoids. The name originally belonged to 4. 


Troglodytes (formerly 7. nzger), which was long | 


the only species recognized ; but at least one other 
species is now known. (See ature 1889, 254.) 
1738 Lond, Mag. Sept. 465 A most surprizing creature is 
brought over in the Speaker, just arrived froin Carolina, 
that was taken in a wood at Guinea. She is the Female of 
the Creature which the Angolans call Chimpanze, or the 
Mockman. 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Chimpanzee, the 
name of an Angolan animal..In the year 1738, we had one 
of these creatures brought over into England. 1788 J. 
Mattuews Voy. R. Sierra-Leone iv, (1791) 41 The Japan- 
zees, or Chimpanzees, are also natives of this country. 1874 
Lussocx Orig. & Met. /ns. i. 6 The chimpanzee and the 
gorilla must certainly give place to the bee and the ant. 


Chin (tfin), sd. Forms: 1 cin, 3-6 chyn(ne, 
3-7 chinne, 3— chin. [OE. cz (prob. fem., but 
only known in gloss.), corresp. to OFris. £27, OS. 
Rinnz neut., ‘chin, jaw’, (MDu. &zzne, £27, neut., 
mod.Du. 477 £.., OHG., chinn7z, (MUG. kinne, kin, 
mod.G., £27272) neut. :—W Ger. £272727 :—OTeut. *2i2- 
yom. (cf. Gr. yévecoy chin), a neuter derivative 
from the primitive *42772- (retained in ON. £777 
“cheek, lower jaw’), a fem. cons. stem, standing 
for kinw- (with assimilation of zz to #7 in a pre- 
tonic syllable, founded on an oblique-case form 
with accented suffix, e.g. genitive pre-Teutonic 
*evenqwos). cognate with Gr. yévus, yevuos lower jaw, 
side of the face, cheek, Skr. Zazezs. (In Goth. 
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Rinnus fem., the word had passed into the z decl., 
like Goth. /otzs, tunthus. 

The word has in Teut. a somewhat wide range of significa. 
tion ‘cheek, cheek-bone, jaw-bone, chin’; inall the examples 
preserved in Eng. the meaning is restricted as in modern 
use ; traces of the wider meaning appear however in OE. 
cin-bdn, mandibula (jaw-bone), Ger. £inndein cheek-bone, 
and OE. ‘czz-tép molar tooth, grinder, OHG. chinnizan 
cheek-tooth. ] 

1. The part of the face below the under-lip formed 
by the prominent extremity of the lower jaw. 

¢1000 /Ecrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 157 Meztum, cin. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 35 Ic walde..sitten on forste & on 
snawe up et mine chinne. c1205 Lay. 8147 Hengal smat 
fEuelin swide vuele a pane chin. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 275 
And sette Constantin therinne All naked up unto the chine. 
€1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 747 Hic mentum, a schyne- 
a1568 Coverpace Bk. Death vi. (1579) 18 The chynne 
falleth downe. .the deadly sweat breaketh out. 1586 War- 
NER A/é, Eng. 1v. xx, A round and dimpled Chin. 1600 
Suaxs. A. FY. Z. 1. ii. 76 Stroke your chinnes, and sweare 
by your beards that I am a knaue. 1697 Drypen Virg. 
Georg. 1. 89 The Mother Cow..Her double Dew-lap from 
her Chin descends. 1793 Hotcrorr Lavater's Physiog. xi. 
61 The pointed chin 1s held to be a sign of acuteness and 
craft. 1828 Starx Elem, Nat. fist. 1. 156 Genus Capra.. 
Horns common to both sexes..chin bearded. 1832 TENny- 
son Miller's Dau. i, I see the wealthy miller yet—His 
double chin, his portly size. 

Jig. 1581 T. HoweEty Dexises (1879) 204 Thy makers Muse 
in spite of enuies chinne, For wise deuise, deserued praise 
shall winne. 1629 Mitton Ode Natrv. xxvi. 3 The Sun .. 
Pillows his Chin upon an orient Wave. 


+b. The hair on the chin, the beard. Ods. 

{c x205 Lay. 18764 Swor bi his chinne Pat he wuste Merlin.] 
@ 1300 Cursor JM, 18843 (Cott.) Forked fair pe chin he bare. 

ear Cheeks 

c1340 Cursor AY. 25491 (Fairf.) Jhesus pat .. sufferred 
for our synne bofietis on bi faire chynne. 

d. Phrases. + Zo hold up by the chin: to keep 
from sinking, support. + Of the first chin: with 
the beard just beginning to grow. Up éo the chin: 
reaching to the chin ; deeply immersed 27. 

1562 J. HEvwoop Prov. § Fpig7. (1867) 10 He must needes 
swym, that is holde vp by the chyn. 1579 Tomson Ca/- 
vin's Serm. Tint. 222/1 Yet they remaine vnpunnished, yea 
they are holden vp by the chinne to harden them in their 
wickednesse. 1616 R.C[RowLeEyY) Z7yes' Whis. v. 1706 The 
richer sort doe stand up to the chin In delicates. 1630 
Suirtey Grateful Servant um, iv, Your weak gallants of the 
first chin..will brag what ladies they have brought to their 
obedience. 1638 Eart Srrarrorp Let. to Lauvd 7 Aug., A 
languishing purpose to hold me up by the chin. .for as long 
as I may be of use in these affairs. 

2. Comb., as chin-beard, -chopper, -chucking, 
-high, -piece, -tip, -tuft, -whiskers; chin-band, 
-cloth, }-clout, a band or cloth passing under the 
chin, formerly worn by women, and still used with 
corpses; also fg.; +chin-cushion, a kind of 
cravat which was puffed out under the chin ; chin- 
deep a.,so deepas to reach the chin; fg. very deep, 
deeply immersed 272; chin-music (U. S.), talk, 
chatter ; chin-mute, a mute applied to the violin 
by the action of the chin; chin-scab, a disease in 
sheep; chin-stay, a band for fastening a hat or 
cap under the chin, also a support for the chin ; 
chin-strap, (a.) = prec.; (6.) Saddler y,a strap con- 
necting the throat-strap and nose-band of a halter; 
chin-wag (s/azg.), chat, talk; chin-welk, a 
disease affecting the chin. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xxxui. iii, In earings pendant at 
their ears, in staies, wreaths, and *chin bands. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Letgh 7 Broken loose From chin-bands of 
the soul, like Lazarus. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 109 A 
*chin-beard in the American fashion. 1837 De Quincey in 
Tait’s Mag. \V. 171 A *‘chin-chopper’ or Jews’-harp 
player .. will find himself a privileged man in comparison 
with the philosopher. 1881 Besanr & Rice Chal. Fleet 
u. iii, ‘ More *chin-chucking, my dear’, said Nancy. 1632 
SuERwoop, Chinne-peece of an helmet, or a (Ladies) *chin- 
cloth, darbotte, mantonniere, nassel, 1712 Misson Travels 
in Eng. 90 \D.) Upon the head they put a cap, which they 
fasten with a very broad chincloth. 1856 Mrs. Browninc 
Aur. Leigh 1x. (1882) 382 1'll get up from my grave And wear 
my chin-cloth for a wedding veil. 1608 Mippteron Afad 
World in Dodsl. O. P/. V. 362 (N.) The lower part of a 
gentlewoman’s gown, with a mask and a *chin-clout. 1630 
J. Taytor (Water P.) J¥%s. 1. (N.) And from the chin- 
clout to the lowly slipper In Heliconian streams his praise 
shall dip her. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa II. 6 (D.) A King 
William’s cravat, or some such antique *chin-cushion as by 
the pictures of that prince one sees was then in fashion. 
1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. ii. in Bullen O, Pt. 1. 325 In 
any Noble Act He wade “chin-deepe with you. 1823 Lams 
Elta, Capt. Yackson, To fancy himself all the while chin- 
deep in riches. 1807 VancouvER Agzic. Devon (1813) 237 
Training the young top .. is done by cutting off the shoot 
*chin high. 1872 Marx Twain /xxoc. at Home ii. (Hoppe) 
{I seek] somebody to jerk a little *chin-music for us. 1883 
Bread-winners 77 Vf we have joined this order to listen to 
chin-music the rest of our lives. 1848 J. Bisnop tr. Offo's 
Violin App. v. (1875) 85 The *Chin-mute—by means of 
which. .the violinist is enabled. .to bring the newly-designed 
mute into immediate contact with the bridge. 1632 SHER- 
woop, The *chinne-peece of an helmet. .dardotze. 1736 
1800 BaiLey, *CAzn-scab, a scabby Disease in sheep, which 
Shepherds call the Dartars. 1699 F. Bucc Quakerisu 
Exposed 20 Four double Cross-cloths for a Woman, One 
Mantle and seven *Chin-stays. 1829 Sourney Sir 7. More 
(1831) I. 329 It was necessary to support his under jaw with 
achin-stay. 1860 V. L. Cameron Future Highway I. vii. 
129 A semi-military forage cap with a chin-stay. 1869 E. 
A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 411 The men were 
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obliged to have their “chin-straps as tight as possible to 
keep them [shakos] on. 1850 THackrray /'endennis (Hoppe) 
Voung dandies with their *chin-tips. 1814 Moors New 
Cost, Ministers ii. 312 Wig, whiskers, and *chin-tufts all 
right to a hair. 1879 Punch No. 2061. 4 I'd just like to 
have a bit of *“chinwag with you on the quiet. 1862 Afacm, 
Mag. Oct. 463 The disease called *chin-welk, or mentagra, 
Sycosts vontagiosa. 1883 Grant Wuute WW. Adams 113 
That adornment known at the West _as *‘chin-wltiskers’. 

Chin (tfin), v. [f. prec. sb.J 

+1. To press chin to chin. O¢s. 

1599 Breton Anthos’s Dr. 17 A troupe of faire Ladies, 
Everie one her Lover, Colling and Kissing, Chinning and 
Embracing. and looking Babies in one anothers Eyes. 

2. To bring up to the chin; also with . 

1869 Aug. Alech. 24 Dec. 357/1 It is not any ‘ fellah’ 
that can chin this kind of fiddle. 188r Brackmore Chois- 
towell xv, He chins up his fiddle, and touches two strings. 

3. U.S. slang. Yo chat, chatter. 

1883 Bread-winners (1884) 161 You haven't done a thing 
but..eat pea nuts and hear Bott chin. 1887 V. Vork Mork, 
‘They chin about the best methods of relieving poverty.’ 

Hence Chi‘nning v6/. sé., a talk, (s/aug). 

1884 Sunday at fone yer 44/2 Are you the boss who 
wants to give the boys a chinning to-ntorrow ? 

Chin, obs. f. Cink 54.1 

China (tfoina), sé. and @. Forms: see under 
II. [Not a native Chinese name, but fond in Skr. 
as CAina about the Christian era, and in various 
modified forms employed by other Asiatic peoples. 
In Marco Polo CAzx, in Barbosa (1516) and Garcia 
de Orta (1563) China. So in Ing. in Eden 1555. 

(The origin of the name is still a matter of debate. See 
Babylonian & Or. Recd. 1. Nos. 3 and 11.) 

I. 1. The country so called, in Asia. 

1555 Even Decades IW. Hud. (Arb.) 260 The great China 
whose kyng is thought. .the greatest prince in the world. 

+b. A Chinaman, a Chinesc. Oés. 

1621 Burton dat. Afed. ut. iv. 1. ii. (1651) 644 How those 
witty China’s..should be so gulled. 1634 Sir ‘I. Hersert 
Trav. i (1638) 338 ‘The Chynaes are curious in novelties, 

2. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Now 
generally superseded by CH1NESE @., exc. where this 
would be ambiguous, as in China trade, trader, 
merchant, etc. See also 3 a. 

1589 Hakruyt Voy. 55x margin, China ships with one 
saile. 1660 Perys Déary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of 
tee (a China drink’. 1668 Witxins Real Char. Table 441 
Concerning the China Character. 1707 Firover Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 344 The old China Books. 1720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 245 We found the China traders. 
1863 C. CoLLincwoop (f7//e) Rambles of a Naturalist on the 
shores and waters of the China sea. 

b. in naines of natural products, etc., as China- 
aster (see ASTER 3); China-crape, a kind of silk 
crape; China-goose, a variety of goose found in 
China in immense flocks during the winter, es. 
near Canton; China-grass, Bahmeria (Urtica) 
ntvea, a small shrubby plant with broadly cordate 
leaves, native to China and Sumatra; also the 
strong fibre obtained froin the inner bark of this 
shrub, used in the making of grass-cloth ; China- 
ink = INpIAN-1nK, a black pigment sold in bars 
and cakes, consisting generally of lamp-black 
and size (see also quots.); China-orange, the 
Sweet Orange of commerce (Citrus Aurantium), 
originally brought from China; China-pea, Cara- 
gana Chamlagu,a native of Siberia and the East ; 
China-pink, Dianthus chinensis, a perennial 
flowering pink; China-rose, (@.) the Monthly 
Rose (Kosa ¢ndica) and the Red Rose (A. sem- 
perflorens) with their many varieties; (6) //7- 
biscus Rosa-sinensis (N. O. Malvacex), a tree 20 
to 30 feet high, with beautiful flowers of various 
colours; China root (see CuINA?); China-tree, 
(U. S.) the AzEDaRAc; China-ware, ware from 
China (see 3 a); China-wax, a white crystalline 
wax soluble in alcohol, the product of Coccus 
stnensts. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 24b, Cornwall hath Doues, Geese, 
*China geese. 1858 R. Hocc /’ee. Atned. 673 The ex- 
cellent fibre knownas *China-grass. 1884 Weekly Scotsman 
g Feb. 1/7 The rhea, China grass, or ramie plant, as it is 
variously called, is said to possess the strongest fibre in 
Nature. 1880 Blackmore /resa xix.({Hoppe), I had not one 
atom of Russian twist or dyed china-grass cloth in my hair. 
1782 Witson in PAil. Trans. UX XIII. 156, 1 pencilled the 
bottom of the hollows all over black with *China ink. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 776 It is said that the true China ink is 
made from the condensed smoke or soot of burned camphor. 
1665-6 Perys Diary 5 Mar., I .. made them welcome with 
wine and ‘china oranges (now a great rarity), 177% P. 
Parsons Newmarket 11.149 A hundred pounds to a China 
orange upon Eclipse. 1660 Act 12 Chas. /] (Tonnage § 
Poundage) Capravens, Cockared Caps, *China Pease, Cit- 
terns, 173x Mitter Gard, Dict, Double *China Rose, 
commonly called in the West Indies, Martinico Rose. 1760 
J. Lee Botany (1776) App. (Jod.) China rose, Aibiscus, 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Vidlage Ser. tv. (1863) 264 In the middle 
of a fine October, while the China-roses covered the walls. 
1847 Loncr. Ev. u. ii. 21 Shaded by “china-trees .. Stood 
the houses of planters. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom 
Xxxvill, 332 The shadows of the graceful china-trees lay 
minutely pencilled on the turf below. : 

. China porcelain, China-ware, china. 

(Throughout India, and the East generally, the 


Persian name tsite is widely diffused as chini, 
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in the sense of ‘ porcelain’, ‘china-warc’. From 
India this form and use of the word was prob. 
introduced in the 17th ec. into l¢ngland, whence 
the spellings 7 chiney, cheny, cheney, chenea, 
mod. dial. chaney, cheenie, and the fashionable 
pronunciation of last and beginning of the present 
century, tfzini (sce Walker), which with tfrni, 
tf7-ni, still survives in the dialects. ] 

3. A species of earthenware of a fine semi-trans- 
parent texture, originally manufactured in China, 
and first brought to Europe in the 16th c. by the 
Portuguese, who named it forcelain, Early in 
18th c. it began to be manufactured in Europe. 

a. CAina-ware (which naturally occurs earlier than CéZna) 
had at first the literal sense of ‘ware from China’. This 
was soon shortened to CAfna, and as the shortened form 
became gradually the cominon name of the material, ‘china- 
ware’ came to be regarded as ‘ ware made of china or por- 
celain’, the sense it now bears. 

1634 Sir T, Hersert 7rav. 41 They sell Callicoes, Cheney 
Sattin, Cheney ware. 1699 Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) LV. 
553 Lhe price of china ware in London is fallen 12s. in the 
pound, 1712 Arsurunot John Bull Postscr. xv, John came 
with his constable’s staff to..break the Esquire’s China- 
ware, 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 11. 125 His collec- 
tion of China-ware [is] valuable and tasteful. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts § Afanuf. WI. 603 A fusible earthy mixture, 
along with an infusible, which, when combined, are suscep- 
tible of becoming semi-vitrified and translucent in the kiln 
.-constitute true porcelain or china-ware. 

b. china. 

1653 H. Cocan tr, Pinto's Trav. lii. 206 A Present of 
certain very rich Pieces of China. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
1. 17 Massy Plate, Rich Cheny. 1685 Crowne S77 Courtly 
Nice 1. 8 Women, like Cheney, shou'd be kept with care, 
One flaw debases her to common ware, 1694 LutTRett 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 281 Three trunks..in which were 
chenea and other fine things. 1735 Pork EA. Lady 172 
Mistress of herself, tho’ China fall. 1752 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 200 Calling for his Dresden China, 1823 Lams £é/a, 
Old China, I have an almost feminine partiality for old 
china. 1884 Miss Brappon /shmacl xxx, A tea-table with 
Queen Anne urn and old English china. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. Of china, 
made of china or porcelain. 

{In the earliest quotations C#iza prob. often bears semse 1, 
the transition being gradual.] 

1579 Drake's Voy. in Hakluyt (1600) III. 736 Fine China- 
dishes of white earth, and great store of China-silks. 1598 
Frorio, Porceldana..whereof they make China dishes, called 
Porcellan dishes, 1603 Suaks. JZeas. for M. 1. i. 97 They 
are not China-dishes, but very good dishes. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ef. uu. v. § 7 We are not throughly resolved 
concerning Porcellane or China dishes, that according to 
common belief they are made of Earth. 1717 Lapy M. W. 
Monracue Lef#é. II. xliv. 19 The sherbet .. was served in 
China bowls. 18.. L. Hunt Country Lodging, The chaney 
shepherds and shepherdesses on the mantelpiece. 1818 
Hazuitt £ug, Poets iv.(1870) 95 The fall of a china-jar. 

ae ae a. 3 

1884 Birrect Obrter Dicta 133 The mischief he will do to 
his neighbours’ china creeds and delicate porcelain opinions, 
is shocking to contemplate, 

ec. Comb., as china-blue, -fancier, -hunter. -oven, 
-shop; china-closet, a closet for china; china- 
glaze, a preparation for painting blue fret, com- 
posed of glass, lead, and blue calx; + china- 
house, a house where china-ware was exhibited 
(often alluded to as a house of assignation) ; 
china-man (see CHINAMAN 1); china-paints, 
pigments specially prepared for use upon china ; 
so china-painting; china-stone, a kind of tal- 
cose granite, the felspar of which has undergone 
partial decomposition, used for producing a glaze 
in the manufacture of porcelain; +china-tipper 
(see Tip); china-ware (see 3 a); { china-woman, 
a woman keeping a china-house or china-shop, Also 
china-like adj. See also CHINA-CLAY, -METAL. 

1866 Mrs. GasKeLy Iives § Dau. ix, Her eyes were 
soft, large, and *china-blue in colour. 1807 Craspe Par. 
Neg. ut. 348 Her *china-closet, cause of daily care. 1823 
Lams £éra, Old China, When I go to visit any great houses, 
I enquire for the china-closet. 1878 AHfadléerger's Hlust. 
Atag. 1002 (Hoppe) To *china-fanciers he is known as the 
famous Maestro Giorgio. 1609 B. Jonson S#/. Hor. 1. iii. 
(1616) 536 To watch when ladies are gone to the *China 
houses, or the Exchange. 1730 J. MiLLer //umours O2- 
ford Ul, For the evening, that noon of pleasure, operas, 
masquerade, assemblies, china-houses, play-houses. 1878 
Hallberger's Hinst, Mag. 1002 (Hoppe) ‘To the *china- 
hunter, every object in his cabinet or on his brackets is a 
trophy. 1868 Timps Eccentr. Anint. Creation 299 Por- 
celain crabs, with delicate, *china-like shells. 188: Porcelain 
lVorks, Worcester 26 A “china oven takes about forty hours 
tofire. 1712 ArpuTHNOT Fon Bull Postscr. xi, How he set 
up a *China-shop over-against Nic. Frog. 1848 THACKERAY 
Van, Fair xxxii, Such a bull in a china-shop I never saw. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 776 No satisfactory explanation has 
yet been offered of the conditions which operate on the 
granite to produce the *China stone. 1720 Lond. Gas, No. 
5900/4 Henry Ward ..*China-Tipper, late of Little Old 
Bailey. 1609 B. Jonson S7/. Wom. 1. iv, His wife was the 
rich *China-woman that the courtiers visited so ofien. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 336 ? 3, I am, dear Sir, one of the top 
China-woinen about town... One . calls for a set of tea. 
dishes, another for a basin, a third for my best green tea. 

IIT. 5. =Cueyrney. 
1790 A. Witson Poems, Groans fr. Loont, And then the 
, last boon I'll implore, Is to bless us with China so tight 


China? (tf/airna). [From Chena the country, 


CHINAMAN. 


| whence brought to Europe; early names were 
Radix Chinw aud Zuber Chinw ; the Aycen Akb. 
(Vers.) calls it chob-chini ‘China-wood’; cf. Vg. 
ratz de China, pao de China,(¥, bots @’eschine). Vhe 
French synonym esgucne, sguéne, and mod.Lat. 
schina, point to contusion with soine other word. 

(App. with med. L. schinus inastic tree: cf. Susannah 
(Daniel xili.) 54 sab schino, LK X. bre oxiver. | : 

1. The thick Neshy root-stock of a shrubby climb- 
ing plant (Slax China L.\ closely akin to 
Sarsaparilla, and once stipposed to passess great 
medicinal virttes. 

a. China root. 

(1563 Garcia pe Orta Siples 197 Alguma raiz ou puo de 
China.] 1587 I’. Hartot }rgrnia in Hakluyt (1599) I. a 
Vhe China root brought from the East Indies. 1598 W. 
Puiuirs Linschoten's Trav. Ind. 1864) 195 ‘Vhey heale 
them with the root China. 1697 Damrine Moy. 1698) I. 
xv. 409 China affords Drugs in great abundance; especially 
China Root. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. i. 19 ‘Vake.. 3 
Ounces of China Roots. 1866 Jreas. Bot. 1066 China rool 
.. first introduced from China iu a.p. 1535, as an infallible 
remedy for gout, 

b. China. 

1582 IIuster Secr. PAioraz. i. xlvii. 67 This China is a 
roote like vnto the roote of Canna, the whiche is brought 
vnto vs, out of India, from an Ile called China, from whence 
it tooke his name China. 1633 Gerard's Herbal App. xxv. 
China..to cure the French Pox. c1690 B. EK. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Aristippus, a Decoction of Sarsa, China, etc. 


2. American or Bastard China: the root of 
Smilax pseudo-China of W. Indies and Carolina, 
still employed in America as an alterative medi- 
cine; Carolina China-root, Swilax tamunoides ; 
West Indian China-root (Cissus sicyoides), a 
tropical plant closely resembling the vine. 

1580 Frampton Joy/ull Newes 13b, He said..that not 
only was there in the newe Spaine the China, but, etc. 
1633 Gerard's Herbal App. xxv. 1617 Of China, and Bas- 
tard China. 1673 in Fox Bourne Locke (1876) I. vi. 326 
By the last fleet I sent you a parcel of Carolina china-rcot. 
1730 Mortimer Carolina in Pil. Trans. XXXVI. 432 
Swulax, the Inhabitants of Carolina. .call it there China- 
Root. 1756 P. Browne Yauraica 359 China-root is frequent 
in the more cool inland parts of Jamaica. 

3. Comb., as China-ale, ale 
China-root, whence China-alehouse ; 
broth, broth made with China-root. 

1659 Newton in Brewster Lie i. 18 Ottose et frustra ex- 
pensa, sherbet and reaskes, “China ale, Beere. 1662-3 
Perrys 17 Jan., Thence with him to the *China ale-house. 
1713 Lond, & Country Brew, wi. (1743) 193 ‘Vo make China- 
Ale, To six Gallons of Ale take 4 Ib, or more of China-root 
thin sliced, etc. 162: Burton Anat. AJel. 1. ii. 1b. fi. (1651) 
75 Adyet drink in the morning, Cock-broth, China-broth. 

China 3 (kaina, k7‘na). [a variant spelling of 
Atna or gutna (see Quinine), the Peruvian word 
for bark, whence &/na-kina ‘bark of barks’ 
Peruvian bark or Cinchona.} 

1. ‘A name of Cinchona bark” (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
chiefly uscd in pharmacy, as Ca/rsaya China, the 
bark of Cinuchona cardifolia; Huamalies China, 
that of C. peebescens; Huanuco China, Loxa China, 
etc. (Also applied to the bark of other cinchona- 
ceous trees.) Also a homeopathic medicine pre- 
pared from cinchona. 

1866 Treas. Bot., China Bark, the bark of Buena hex- 
andra, an indifferent febrifuge. 

2. In comb. or derivation chiz- = QUIN-. 

China-clay. [f. Cminal 4+Ciay.] A fine 
white potter's clay, called also kaolin, derived 
from the felspar of disintegrated granitic rocks, 
employed in the manufacture of china or porcelain. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVUI. 472/1 For the better kinds, a 
portion of China-clay..is added. 1879 .Wanch. Guard. 
25 Jan., Mixings of size which contained among other thing» 
.. glue and China clay. 

b. attri. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts |. 810 The depth of the China-clay 
pits is various, extending from twenty feet to fifty feet. 
1888 Daily News 10 July 5/1 China-clay works are the chief 
offenders. Many of the Cornish streams are like rivers of 
milk from the..fine kaolin with which they are charged. 

Chinadom, The Chinese community or quarter 
(in American cities . 

1883 //arper's Mag. July 831/1 The most curious of all the 
sights connected with Chinadom. 

+ Chinaist. Ofs. [f. Cuixa+-ist.) A native 
of China. J 

1654 tr. Scadery's Curia Politix 164 That prodigious 
Wall, which the Chinaists had erected to separate them- 
selves insocially from the Tartars. 

Chinam, var. of Cuunam. 
Chinaman (t{oinamn). 
1. A dealer in porcclain. 

1772 Lond. Directory, Brown William, China-man, 1 Ald. 
gate, 1800 Vew Aun. Direct. 79 Fogg and Son, Chinamen. 
1819 P. O. Lond. Direct. 123 Fogg, R., Chinaman. 

2. A native of China. 

1854 Emerson Lett, & So. Aims, Kesonrces Wks. | Bohn 
INI, 198 The disgust of California has not been able to drive 
nor kick the Chinaman back tothe home. 1872 Mrouurst 
Foreigner in Far Cathay xi, John Chinaman ts a most tem- 
perate creature. ; 

3. Chinaman’s hat, collectors’ name for a 
gastropod shell, also called Cup-and-Saucer. 


flavoured with 
China. 


[f. Cuirxal 3, 1.) 


CHINA-MANTIA, 


1854 Woopwarp A/o//usca i1856) 152 The recent Trochita 
Sinensis—the ‘Chinaman’s hat’ of collectors—is found on 
the southern shores of England. 4 

China-mania, chinama‘nia. [f.CHinal 3 
+ Mania.] A mania or extravagant fancy for the 
collection of (old) china. Hence China-mavniac. 

1875 All V. Round XAV. 10 Like other mild forms of in- 
sanity, Chinamania has its peculiar phases. 1884 Sa, Rev. 
7 June 736/2 As a China-maniac fondles Nankin porcelain. 
1886 Daily Tel. 30 Mar. 5/2 Sense and scholarship neces- 
sary to the making of a successful Chinamaniac, 

+ China-me:tal. Ods. An carly name for 
porcelain or majolica, dating to a period when its 
composition was still a secret. (Cf. CHINA? 4 a. 
quot. 1646.) Hence China-me:talled a. 

1599 Minsueu Sf. Dial. (1623) 12 If a man will serue his 
turne witb glasse, or China mettall [sze7g, i. the fine dishes 
of earth painted such as are brought from Venice]. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 227 How oft have I thought my fine wits 
and China-mettall’d understanding too dainty for thy mat- 
ters. 1673 A. Wacker Leez Lachrymans 13 Their Venice- 
glass, and Purslane and China-Metal, cracks witb as slight 
a blow as pots of courser Clay. 1861 Our Eng. Home 153. 

| Chinampa (tfinempa). [Mexican: orig. 
‘raft’.] The native name of the floating- gardens 
formerly used on the lakes of Mexico, consisting 
of a wooden raft covered with earth. 

3832 leg. Subst. Fovud 207 The form usually given to 
these Chinampas was quadrangular .. At first the use of 
these floating gardens was confined to the growth of maize 
and other objects of..necessity..In time .. the owners.. 
applied themselves to the production of vegetable luxuries. 
1852 Tu. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. II. xx. 250 Covered 
with aquatic plants, they resemble. .floating meadows, the 
chinampas or floating gardens of the Mexican lakes. 


+ Chin-bone. Oés. [Cuin.] The jaw-bone. 

¢ 1000 /ELFRic Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 157 Afandibula, ceac- 
ban, vel ceacan, vel cinban. c10so /did. 444 Alandtbulas 
cinban. ¢14§0 /did. 678 Hee sura,achynbone. 1592 NasHE 
P, Penilesse (1595) Cijb, Cheeks that sag like a womans 
dugs ouer his chin-bone. 

|Chincapin, chinquapin (tfinkapin). Also 
7 chincopine, 9 chicopin, chinkapin. [A 
corruption of the Indian name: see first quot.] 
The Dwarf Chestnut (Castanea pumila, a native 
of Virginia and the adjacent states, a shrubby tree, 
from 6 to 20 ft. high, with a small, very sweet nut. 
Water Chincapin (Nelumbium luteum) ; West- 
ern Chincapin (Castanopsis chrysophylla\. 

(1624 Cart, Situ Virginia 353 They [the Virginians] haue 
a small fruit growing on little trees, husked like a Chesnut, 
but the fruit most like a very small Acorne. This they call 
Chechinquamins, whicb they esteeme a great daintie.] 1676 
T. Grover in Phil, Trans, X1. 629 A Chincopine, which is 
like a Chesnut, with a Burry husk, but lesse by far. 1693 
Ibid. XVI. 619 The Flowring Beech of Virginia, and..the 
Chinquapin of the same place. 1837 Ht. Martinrau Soc. 
Amer. 111. 326 Look at Cornelia’s face! It is as brown as 
a chinquapin. 1863 7imes 16 June U. S. Corresp., A thick 
undergrowth of chicopin. 1883 //arfer's Afag. Feb. 408/2 
A thicket of chincapins. 

Chinch (tfint/), 56.1 Forms: 7 chince, 7-8 
chink, 8 chintse, 9 chintz, 7- chinch. See also 
Cimice. [a. Sp. chinche, It. cimece:—L. cimic-em 
bug.] 1. The bed- or house-bug. (A name now 
confined to U. S.) 

a 1625 FLetcHer Loues Pilgr...i. (in Spain) Theod. Will 
you shew me in? /Y/ostess. Yes marry will I, sir: and pray 
that not a flea or a chink vex you. 1645 Evetyn Diary 
29 Sept. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle’s Trav. E. India 
372 We were very much troubled with Chinches. 1673 Ray 
Trav, (1738) 1. 352 Chinces, or wall-lice, which are very 
noisome. . by their bitings in the night-time, 1682 WHELER 
Fourn. Greece 1. 16 The Floor so furnished with Chinches. 
1710 Ray //ist, [nsect. 7 Crmex, the Chinche, or Wall-louse 
..in Anglia paucis noti. 1730 Sournatt Bugs 7 He. .asked 
if Chintses (so Buggs are by Negroes and some others there 
called), had bit me? 1756 P. Browne Yasmarca 434 The 
Chink or Bug .. very common in Jamaica. 1844 G. W. 
KeEenpate 7exran Santa Fé Exped, 11. xi. 229 Scarcely had 
we touched the mattresses before we were visited by myriads 
of chinches! 1851 R. Burton Goa 4 The impolite animal 
which the transatlantics delicately designate a ‘chintz’. 

2. Chinch-, chink-bug(U.S.): ‘an inscet or bug, 
resembling the bed-bug in its disgusting odour, 
which is very destructive to wheat and other 
grasses’ (Webster) ; also chinch-bug fly. 

1750 G. Hucues Barbados 84 The Buonavista Chink. 
‘This is a small green flattish fly..and smells, when killed, 
like a bug. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Axtomo/l. (1843) 1. 137 Ame- 
rica suffers .. in its wheat and maize from the attack of.. 
the chintz bug-fly. 1886 Edix. Rev. Oct. 356 Corn destroyed 
by the chinch-bug. 1887 Standard 19 Sept. 2/2 (Jowa) The 
damage done by chinch bugs. 

+ Chinch, @. and 54.2, Oés. Forms: 3-5 chin- 
che, 4-5 chynche, 5 chynshe, 6 chynch,chince, 
4 chyche, 4-5 chiche. [ME. chiche, a. OF. (and 
mod.) chiche parsimonious, =Cat. «zc, chze little, 
of little worth, Sp. chzco little; cf. It. ctca small 
thing. In later F. it became chinche, by nasaliza- 

tion of 7 (as in various other words), In Eng. also 
chinche in later use; often written by copyists, 
where the rime shows that the original had chiche.] 
A. adj. Niggardly, sparing, penurious, parsi- 
monious, miscrly. 

a 1300 //avelok 1763 He..dide greype a super riche, Also 
he was no[whit] chinche [so l. 2941]. ¢1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 
1244 And that other lef to pinche, Bothe he was scars and 
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chinche. c¢ 1400 Nom, Rose 5591 He..Lyveth more at ese, 

& more is riche, Tban doth he that is chiche. /Zid. 6001 

For chynche & feloun is Richesse, That so can chase hem. 
B. sé. A niggard, miser ; a wretch. 

a 1300 Cursor AM. 12972 ‘Cott.) Yeitt can bat chinche wit 
godd to chide. c1325 Z. £. Adlit. P. A. 604 Pe gentyl 
cheuentayn is no chyche. ¢ 1386 CHaucer A/elibeus P 653 
An auaricious man or chynche. a14s50 Ant. de la Tour 
ciii. 136 A woman shulde not be a chiche of that she hathe 
in gret plente, 1570 Lrvins A/anip. 134 A chince, farcus, 

+Chinch, v. Ods. rare. [f. prec. adj.] To 
be niggardly ; to stint. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chynchyn, or sparyn mekylle 
[#/. chinkinge or to mekel sparyn], Jerfarco. a1450 Lang, 
P. Pl. C xi. 227 (MS. Dk. Westm.) That chafferen as 
chapmen and chynchen [other A/SS. chiden] but pei geten. 

Chinch v., dial. form of CHINK v.2:; see CHINSE. 

+ Chincher. 04s. Also 5 chynchyr, -are. 
[f. prec. + -ER.] =CHINCH 56. 

©1386 Cuaucer MMelibeus ® 637 (Camb. MS.) That men 
haue ne matier ne cause to calle the neythir wreche ne 
chinchere [other 7SS. chynche]. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Chynchyr or chynchare [//. #. chynche], Jerparcus. 


+ Chincherd. Ods. rare. [Cf. F. chichard= 
chiche (Cotgr.).] Niggard. 

1526 SKELTON Alagnyf. 2517 Not all the nygarde nor the 
chyncherde to play. 


+ Chinchery. Oés. Also 4-5 chyncherie, 
4 chyngerie, 5 chyncery, -chery. [f. CHINCHER 
+-y.] Miserliness, avarice. 


¢1386 Cuaucer Jfelibeus ® 634 Bycause of his skarseté | 


and chyncherie. a1qzo0 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 4743 
Effect withe no wrecched chyncherie. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
75 Chyncery [1499 chincherye or scar(s)nesse], farcimonia. 
1483 Cath. Augl. 63 Chinchery, fexacttas. 

Chinchilla (tfintfila). Also 7 chinchille. 
[Sp.; app. dim. of chznche bug (=OF. cixcele, 
chincele); perh. from an erroneous notion that the 
animal had a fetid smell, or in contradistinction 
from a larger beast that had.] A genus of small 
rodent animals peculiar to South America. Chin- 
chilla lanigera, a native of Peru and Chili, supplies 
the fine soft greyish chinchilla fur of commerce. 

1604 E.G. D'Acosta’s Hist. Ind, 1. xxxviti, The Chin- 
chilles is another kind of small beasts, like squirrels ; they 
have a wonderfull smoothe and soft skinne. 1622 R. Haw- 
Kins Voy, S. Sea 157 He is gray; his skinne is the most 
delicate, soft, and curious furre that I have seene .. They 
call this beast chinchilla. 1824 ScHmiDTMEYER in Penny 
Cycl. VII. 86/2 The Chinchilla is a woolly field-mouse, 
which lives underground, and chiefly feeds on wild onions. 
1852 Sir W. Parisu Buenos Ayres ut. xviii. 310 The beauti- 
ful little chinchilla, thousands of dozens of the skins of which 
are yearly collected. .for exportation to Europe. 

b. Short for chinchilla fur. 

1824 SCHMIDTMEYER in Penny Cycl. VI1. 86/2 That which 
comes from Upper Peru is rougher and larger than the 
Chinchilla of Chile, but not always so beautiful in its colour. 
1882 in Draper's Dict. s,v. 

e. altrib. 

1837 New \Jonthly Mag. LI. 251 She also wore a chin- 
chilly tippet. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1. 75 Chinchilla 
fur is greatly admired for winter clothing. 

2. Acloth with a long nap gathered in little 
tufts, in imitation of this fur. 

{Chin chin (tfin tfin), 56.  Aryglo-Chinese. 
(Chinese ¢s’#2g 7s’ing.] A phrase of salutation. 

1795 Symes Embassy to Ava 295 (¥.\ We soon fixed them 
in their seats, both parties. .repeating Chin Chin, Chin Chin, 
the Chinese term of salutation. 1885 Pad// Mall G. 15 Apr. 
4/1 On the thirty-sixth day from Charing-cross a traveller 
can..be making his chin-chin to a Chinese mandarin. 

Hence Chin-chin v., to salute, greet. Hence 
Chin-chinning v6/. 56. 

1859 All Y. Round No. 1.18 She ‘chin-chins’ the captain 
..and then nods her pretty head. 1887 Afurray's Mag. July 
89 We were received with much ceremony and chin-chinning. 

+ Chinching iron. Oés. See CHINSE v. 

Chinchona: see CINCHONA. 


+Chinchy, 2. Ods. 
chie. [f. CHINCH as sd.+-y.] Niggard, stingy. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 6005 Riche chynchy grede. 1406 Oc- 
cLreve Afisrule 134 Chinchy herte hath ther of but small. 
1653 Urqunart Raévelais 1. liv, Chichie sneakbil rogues. 


Chincough (tfinjkpf). Obs. or dia/. Also 6 
chyne cough, chyn-, chincoughe, (chyckock), 
choinecouch, 7 choynecough. [For chznk- 
cough, in northern dialect KtnkcoucuH, f. CHINK 
v.1, Kink +CoucH. An earlier form was KINK- 
Host (f. Host cough), corresp. to MLG. kinkhéste, 
LG. kinkhost, Du. kinkhoest, kik-, kiekhoest, Ger. 
ketch-, keuchhusten, Da. kighoste, Sw. kikhosta, 
hooping-cough, all containing the stem (Saxon) 
kink-, OTent. £22- to chink, kink, gasp. By popular 
ctymology the word seems to have been connected 
with chia and chine, and in north dial. with £zg.] 

An epidemic distemper, especially of children, 
characterized by a violent and convulsive cough : 
now more commonly called hooping-cough. 

1519 Horman Vlg. 35b, I am foule rayed with a chyne 
(2?chync] cowgh. [1538 BALE Thre Lawes 525 Thre syppes 
are for the hyckock And vi more for the chyckock.] 1547 
Satespury Welsh Dict., Pas fessweh, chyncoughe. 1565 
Jewet Repl. Harding (1611) 167 Was hee staied with the 
Choine-couch, and forced to breake off his tale in the midst. 


1616 Breaum. & Fr. Bonduca 1. ii, It shall ne’er be said .. 
Thou diedst 0’ th’ chin-cough. 1652 CoTTERELL Cassandra, 


Also § chynchy, 7 chi- | 


CHINE. 


Not broken it of in the middle, as if you had had the Choyne 
cough. 1709 Appison 7atler No. 121 ? Poor Cupid..lies 
under something like a Chin-Cough. 1806 A/ed. ¥rn/. XV. 
508 A deep sonorous hoop, exactly resembling that of chin- 
cough. 1823 Moore Fadéles, Holy Alliance vi. 92 That 
they and theirs stood by the King, Throughout his measles 
and his chin-cough, 1859 Miss Mutock Domest. Stories 
(1862) 28 He cured Mabel of the chincough. 

Chind, obs. f. CHINNED, 

Chine (tJsin), s4.1 Forms: 1 cine, cyne, 
cinu, 4-3 chene, 4-6 chyn, 4-6, 9 chyne, 5-6 
chinne, chynne, chin, 3- chine. [OEF. cinz, 
-an, wk. fem., corresp. to MDu. 2ée, Du. heen C— 
kina) chap, germ, f{, root £/- to burst open, split, 
etc. : see CHINE v1 

The phonetic history has points of doubt. The normal 
course was for the z to remain short, which is exemplified 
by the frequent chynne, chinne, chyn, chin of 15-16th c. 
But chene was the form with many (e.g. Trevisa, Padla- 
dius), In the middle of the 16th c. the word was superseded 
except in the local use, 2b, by Cuink, in wbich mod. usage 
makes the 7 long.) 

+1. An open fissure or crack in a surface; a 
cleft, crack, chink, leak. Odés. 

c 888 K. Aetrrep Boeth. xxxv. § 3 Duru per Ser ic zr 
meseah ane lytle cynan. c1000 AELFRic Hom. 11.154 (Bosw.) 
Gemette be dzt fet swa zehal dzxt Szr nan cinu on nas 
gesewen. 1382 Wycuir Soxg SoZ. ii. 14 1n the chyne of a 
ston wal. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. cxxiil. 
(Tollem, MS.) Schippis bep pichid perwip, and chynes [ed. 
1535 chinnes] and crasyng of schippes bep stopped. c¢1q4z0 
Pallad, on Hush. 1. 1140 Iche hole & chene. a@142z0 Oc- 
cLeve De Reg. Princ. 4259 In at the chynnes of the bordes 
they prye. @1535 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 100 A 
leude master .. lettetb.. his shyp fal on a leke, and than 
careth not yet to stop the chines. 1545 Raynotp Byrth 
Afan. Hhi, Betwene the chines and gynks {ed. 1564 chynes 
and chynkes] of closely ioynyd bourdes. 1572 J. BossEWELL 
Armorie 1.72 \n the holes and chynnes, 1582 Batman ed. 
Barth. De P. R. 179 In chinnes. — 180 In chins and 
walls. 

+ b. spec. A fissure or crack in the skin ; a chap. 
¢ 1340 Cursor Al. 14012 Where she fonde chyn or soore 
Wip oynement she anoynt pore. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. RX. vim. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.) pey .. hauen ofte euel drye 
chines in i hynder party of pe foot. 1545 Ravnotp Byrth 
Alan, 49 Pusshes, chappyngs or chyns, which cause great 
payne, /é/fd. 111, iii. (1634) 170 The childes lippes .. hauing 
..clefts and chines. 1§62 Butteyn Dial. Sorenes & Chyr. 
45a, Any clifte or chinne. 
+e. A cut, an incision. Cés. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex vi. vi. (Tollem. MS.) In that stone.. 
is seen of tbat stroke a chynne of an elne longe. /érd. 
(Rolls) I. 223 Pe chene of his wounde [vadneris hiatus). 

+2. A fissure in the surface of the earth; a 
crevice, chasm. Ods. 

c 1050 .4gs. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 381 Crypée, cinan. c1zz0 
Bestiary 402 In eried lond or in erdchine, 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 233 Pere was somtyme in be myddel of 
Romea greet chene in peerpe; out of pat chene come smoke 
and brymston, and slow many man. 1480 Camdbriz E pit. 
271 In that hither side in a chene Shall thou here wonder 
dene. ¢1490 Caxton Ovid's Met, xiv. viii, By chynnes and 
krevays. 1577 Harrison Descr. Brit. x. 35 A rocke..wbicb 
hath a little rift or cbine upon the side. ; 

b. spec. On the Isle of Wight and Hampshire 
coast, a deep and narrow ravine cut in soft rock 
strata by a stream descending steeply to the sea. 

1830 LyELL Princ. Geol. 1. 281 One of these cbines, near 
Boscomb, has been deepened twenty feet witbin a few years, 
1837 Marryat Dog-fiend xv, A certain point close to the 
Black Gang chyne. 1879 JENKINSON /, of Wight 69 The 
Shanklin Chine is the most beautiful of any on the island. 

Chine (tfain), 54.2 Also 4-7 chyne, (7 chein, 
chaine). [Aphetic f. *achzne, for OF. eschine 
(mod.F. échine) spinal column, back-bone (11th c. 
in Littré), corresp. to Pr. esgeina, esguena, Sp. 
esgucna, It. schiena. 

For the Romance word Diez suggests an adoption of OHG. 
scina, MHG. schine, which, among other tbings, meant 
‘needle, splinter ,’ perh. originally ‘small piece of bone or 
metal’. The transition of sense would be parallel to tbat of 
L. sfriza, prickle, fishbone, backbone, and Ger. grat; tbe 
difficulty being the want of evidence, either in German or 
Romanic, for this transition. (Scheler Axhang, to Diez 
quotes from an It.-Ger. Gloss. in Mussafia ‘scbena, schin- 
pein’ shinbone, which may be tbought to show some ap- 
proximation.}] 

1. The spine, backbone, or vertebral coluinn ; 
more loosely ‘ the part of the back in which the 
spine is found’ (J.). arch. and techn, 

c1300 A, Adis. 3977 Thow.. Me byhynde at my chyne 
Smotest me with thy spere. 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 468 Take a pike or a tenche, and slitte hom by 
the chine. c1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 495 
The emperoure was so brused wyth hys fal, that nye the 
chyne of his backe was broken asonder. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 139 The chine of a beast, spina. 1607 DEKKER Wh. 
Babylon Wks. 1873 11.217 My backe must beare Till the 
chine crack. 1705 Otway Orfhax 1. iit. 516, I..clove the 
Rebel to the Chine. c17z0 W. Ginson Farrier’s Guide 1. 
iv. (1738) 35 [t is continued along the Cbine downwards .. 
and through all that passage is term’d the Spinal Marrow. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 263 Sheep..The 
chine should be low and straight from the shoulders to tbe 
setting on of the tail, 1879 BrowninG Ved Bratts 206, 

+2. The back. Os. 

©1475 Partenay 5647 Well felt the strokes on the chinesse 
bred, 1596 SrENSER /. Q. vi. iii. 3 Whom Calidore thus 
carried on his chine. 1611 Cotcr., Eschiinon, the chyne, or 
vpper part of the backe betweene the shoulders. 1775 Sov, 
Costume (1849) 255 Then the fops are so fine, With lank- 
waisted chine, And a skimp bit of a hat. 


CHINE. 


+b. Zo bow the chine. Obs. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, And do theym bowen both 
in backe and chyne. — Bochus 11. xxxi. (1554) 67a, To 
that Lord bowe a down thy chine. 1443 Pol. Pounts (1859) 
II, 2x1 Tofore whos face lowly they did enclyne..Ffyl doun 
to ground, bowyd bak and chyne. 

3. Cookery. A ‘joint’ consisting of the whole or 
part of the backbone of an animal, with the ad- 
joining flesh. The application varies much accord- 
ing to the animal; in sze¢to it is the ‘saddle’ ; 
in beef any part of the back (ribs or sirloin). 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knut. 1354 Sypen sunder pay be sydez 
ae tro pe chyne [of a deer]. 1556in W. H. Turner Seé. 
Rec. Oxford 260 Item, payed for a chyne of freshe salmon. 
1592 Nobody § Somed. (1878) 289 Yeomen ..Whose long 
backs bend with weightie chynes of biefe.  @ 1764 in 
Dodsley Coé?/, Poems V\. 257 Chickens and a chine of lamb. 
1796 Mrs, Grasse Cookery i. 7 In asheep. .the two loins to- 
gether is called a chine or saddle of mutton. 1823 F. Cooper 
Pioneers ix, A prodigious chine of roasted bear’s meat. 

b. spec. The backbone and immediatcly adjoin- 
ing flesh of a bacon-pig, which remains when the 
sides are cut off for bacon-curing. 

[1s02 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 64 Podynges 
and chynes of porke.] 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 269 P 8 He 
had killed eight fat Hogs .. he had dealt about his Chines 
very liberally amongst his Neighbours. 1788 Ld. Auck- 
tand’s Corr. If. 208 As the person said about his friend 
from the country sending him a chine, that he wished he 
had sent the turkey too. 1861 Sat. Rev. 21 Dec. 647 When 
country cousins were not too fine to send up turkeys and 
chine. 

4. transf. A ridge, crest, aréte. 

1855 SincLeTON Virgil I. 166 And the billow now Upon 
its chine the ironed wheels supports. 1857 KincsLtey Two 
¥. Ago Ul. 99 Crawling on hands and knees along the 
sharp chines erie rocks. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. xxix. 
(ed. 12) 170 Every man in his several place, keeping down 
the rig or chine. 1876 R. Burton Gorilla L. Pr 257 We 
then struck the roughest of descents, down broken outcrops 
> and chines of granite. 

+5. Mourning of the chine, mourne of the chine, 
mose in the chine, glanders of the chine: a disease 
of horses: see MouRNE, -1NG, GLANDERS. Hence, 


perhaps, ¢//e, as name of a disease. 

1§23 Fitzurrs. //usb. § 87 Mournynge on the chyne..ap- 
pereth at his nosethryll lyke oke water. 1590 GREENE 
Never too late (1600) 55 Well, this Louer.. began .. to 
mourne of the chine, and to hang the lip. 1596 Su.xs. 
Tam. Shr. vn. ii. 51 His horse..possest with the glanders, 
and like to mose in the chine, 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 
77 The iuice of black Chamzleon killeth young kie like the 
chine. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. in. 746 ‘The wheasing 
Swine With Coughs is choak’d, and labours from the Chine. 

6. Comb. a. as tchine-beef; t+ chine-bone, 
the vertebral column; chine-marrow, spinal 
marrow. 

15 Ifopses Odyssey (1677) 37 He took..Of good *chine- 
beef, and gave it to these guests. c153z Dewes /ufrod. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The *chyne boone, fa greue. 1594 T. 
B. La. Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. 42 If the chinebone were all 
of one piece, a man shoulde bee alwayes stiffe like to a pale. 
1661 Lovett Hist. Anim, & Jin. Introd., The *chine or 
pithmarrow. e 

b. cf. sense §: chine-evil, -gall, -glanders. 

1630 Massincer Picture iv. ii, The friction with fumiga- 
tion, cannot save him From the chine-evil. 1630 J. Tay- 
Lor (Water P.) Wks. 1. 90/1 The Chinegall, the Nauelgall.. 
the Glanders. 1746 Lancrisu Phys. Exper. on Brutes 104 
What the Farriers call the chine-glanders. 

Chine (tfain), 56.3 [a variant of Cums 2, prob. 
altered by phonetic attraction to prec.] 

1. The projecting rim at the heads of casks, etc., 


formed by the ends of the staves; = CHIME 53.2 

¢1460 J. Russet. Bh. Nurture in Babecs Bk. 121 When 
pow settyst a pipe abroche. .iiij fyngur ouer pe nere chyne 
pow may percer or bore. and so shalle ye not cawse be lies 
vp to ryse. 1601 Househ. Ord. 295 The yeoman drawer 
hath for his fee all the lees of wine within fowre fingers of 
the chine. 1713 Lond. § Country Brew, ww. (1743) 312 
Ornamenting the very Chines of his Cask by a moulding In- 
strument. 1883 American V1. 206 The old and mouldy 
casks had rotted away at their chines. 

2. Ship-building. (See quot. 1850.) 

1833 Richarpson Mercant. Mar. Archit. 5 The rabbet 
..1s always the same distance from. .the chine, as the thick- 
ness of the plank intended to be worked on the bottom. 
c1850 Rudim, Navig.(Weale) 106 Chine, that part of the 
waterways which is left the thickest, and above the deck- 
plank. It is bearded back, that the lower seam of spirket- 
ing may be more conveniently caulked, and is gouged hol- 
low in front to form a watercourse. 

3. Comb., as chine-hoop (of a cask). 

a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Chine-hoop, the extreme 
hoop which keeps the ends of the staves together. 

Chine, obs. f. CHaAtN. 

+Chine, v.! Oés. Forms: Jf. 1 cinan, 2-3 chi- 
nen, chynen, 4-6 chynne, 3- chine; fa. /. 2-3 
chan, 3-4 chane, chon, 4~— chined; /a. pple, 6- 
chined, [OE. cénai, cin, cinon, cinen str. vb., 
corresp. to OS. and ONG. &fnan:—OT cut. &énan, 
in which # appears to have bcen orig. a present- 
tense formative, f. stem. £7- ; cf. Gothic strong pa. 
pple. ws-kijans sprung up, also zs-kefnax to sprout 
ont, spring up, with change of strong inflexion to 
the weak inllexion of the inchoative a- class. (Cf. 
AWAKEN.) From the samc root came OF. clp, OS. 
fd, OHG. chidi, mod.G. dial. keéde sprout. The 
primary meaning of the vb. root ‘to burst open, 

Vor. II. 


353 


split” was retained in Eng. Sec also the deriv. 
vb. fo ‘Fo-cilink.] 

1, intr. To burst asunder, split open; to open 
in fissures ; to crack, chink, etc. 

azjoo Ipinat Gloss. 495 [liulca, cinaendi. a8o00 Erfurt 
Géoss., cinendi. a 1000 Gloss.in Wr.-Wiilcker 221 Dehiscens, 
Cinende. c1ooo Sux. Leechd. 11.148 Jif men cine hwilc lin. 
c1195 Lamb, ITom, (1867)83 Pe sunne scined purh be glesne 
ehburl. pet gles ne breked ne chincd. ¢1305 in Leg. Rood 
(1871) 142 His lippes to clouen and chyned, ¢1380 ‘Sir 
Ferumé, 212 Hys wounde.. gan to chine. 1398 Trrvisa 
Barth. De P, BR. xvi. ii. (1495) 599 By strengthe of hete 
theerthe cleuythand chynnyth. 1530 Wuittinton 7'udlyes 
Offices in. (1540) 129 Whan the erthe dyd chyne and gape 
..he went downe in to that great chyne..and dyd se an 
horse of brasse. 


b. To split off, separate by a fissure. 


c1300 A. Adis. 2228 He smot his stede in the mane, That 
hed fro the body chane. 

2. trans. To burst, split. 

e1 Arth. & Mert. 7764 Tho that deth her hert chon. 
1908 Fisner HVks, 148 Atier the erth be brent, chyned, and 
cbypped by the hete of the sonne. 


Chine (tfain), v.2 Also 6 chynne, chyne. [f. 
CHINE 56.25 cf. F. échiner to break the back of.] 
I. Connected with the chéne = backbone. 
1. “rans. To cut along or across the chinc or back- 


bone; to cut the chine-piece. 

1611 Coter., Eschiner, to chyne; to diuide, or breake the 
backe of. 1615 Markuan Ang. Hons-wife 60 And the Pigge 
you shal chine [and] divide into two parts. 1636 Divine Trag. 
latety Acted 22 {He] with a hatchet chines him downe the 
backe, so as his bowells fell out. 1787 Caxsine Micraec. 
No. 28. 1843/7. Parley's Aun. 1V. 331 Cutting out a pluck, 
or chining a whole sheep. 

b. sfec. To cut up (a salmon or other fish). 

1513 bh. Keruyng in Bubees Bk. 265 Chyne that samon. 
1651-7 1, Barer <I rt of Angling (1820) 22 You chine the 
Salmon. 1653 Watton A xgder iii, Chine or slit him through 
the middle, as a salt fish is usually cut. 1787 Best Angling 


(ed. 2) 168. 
2. To break the chine or back of. ? Also, To 


cleave to the chinc.) 

1596 SPENSER FQ. tv. vi. 13 On her horses hinder parts it 
[a stroke] fell .. That quite it chynd his backe behind the 
sell. 1677 Otway Cheats Scapin 1. 1.79 By all the Honour 
of my ancestors I'll chine the villain [I'r. ye fe veux échiner), 
1741 Ricuarpson Pawesa 1.250 He would chine the Man, 
that was his Word, who offer’d to touch his Lady. 


II. Connected with chine = ridge. 


3. éntr. and trans, To ridge. (Only in one writer.) 

1869 Brackmore Lorua PD. iii. (ed. 12)18 The valleys[were] 
chined with shadow. 1873 — Cradock Nowell xi. (1881) 44 
His mighty forehead would scarp and chine like the head- 
land when the plough turns. 1880 — Erema xx. (Hoppe) 
The cliff was of chalk .. where it suddenly chined away 
from landslope into sea-front, a long bar of shingle began. 


Chined (tfoind), aa/. a. [f. Cuine sd.2 and v.2] 

1. Having a chinc; chiefly in comd. 

1577 E. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, ui. (1586) 116 A good 
Horse .. Double chinde upon his loines, a gutter runes 
withall. @1616 Beaum. & Fu Scornful Lady v. i. (R.) 
These. .steel chin’d rascals that undo us all. 1861 Times 27 
Sept., A..well-shaped, full-chined, fine-snouted. .hog. 

+2. Broken-backed. Ods. rare. 

1611 Cotcr., Eschiné. .chyned, broken-backed. 

+3. Affected with ‘mourning of the chine’; see 
CHINE 50.2 5. 

a1616 Beaum, & FL. Cust. Country in, iti, He's chin'd, 
he's chin’d, good nan: he is a mourner, 

{f. China, on 


+ Chine'nses, sb. /. Obs. 
analogy of L. Stnemsis, -es.] Chinese. 

1621 Burton Anat. Med. u. iit. 1, The Chinenses observe 
the same customes. 1649 G. Damir. 7rinarch., Hen. JV, 
evii, The wise Chinenses..soe make their Porcelane. 

So + Chine’nsian, a. and sd. Obs. 

1676 Phil, Trans, Xi. 811 The Chinensian Succession in 
their several Families, 1688 R. HoLME Armoury m1. 233/1 
A Chinensian, or a Man of China. 

Chinese (tfain7z), a. and sé. [f. CHINA + -ESE: 
in F, chénors. In 16th c. + Chinish was used.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to China. Chinese compli- 
ment: a pretended deference to the opinions of 
others, when one’s mind is alrcady madc up. 

1577 Eves & Wittes //ist. Trav. 260 Whence the Chinishe 
nation haue theyr prouision for shyppyng. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Those of Chinese kings. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. 11.59 The Chinese language. 1878 J. H. Gray China 
i, There can be..no doubt of the great antiquity of the 
Chinese Empire. 1882 B. M. Croker Proper Pride 1. vii. 
144 Your asking me if I take exception to any of your ar- 
rangements is only a Chinese compliment. 

2. In the specific names of inany natural and artificial 
productions obtained from China, ¢.g. Chincse-betl/flower, 
cherry, crab, gall, gelatine, glue, indigo, pear, pitcher- 
plant, varnish, water-lily, yam, etc.; esp. Chinese- 
balance (see quot.); Chinese-blue, a mixture of cobalt. 
blue and flake white; Chinese-capstan (sce quot.); 
Chinese crescent = Chinese pavilion; Chinese fire, 
in pyrotechnics, a composition consisting of gunpowder, 
nitre, charcoal, sulphur, and small cast-iron borings; 
Chinese-grass=Cuina- grass; Chinese-lantern, a col- 
lapsable lantern of thin coloured paper, chiefly used in il- 
luminations; Chinese pavilion (sec quot); Chinese 
primrose, /?> tula sinensis, a well-known early flowering 
window-plant; Chinese tumbler, a toy figure so con- 
structed as to regain its balance from any position; Chinese- 
wax, see Cuina- war; Chinese wheel (see quot.); 
Chinese-white, white oxide of zinc, a valuable pigment ; 


CHINK. 


Chinese- windlass (sce quot.); Chinese- yellow, a 
bright sulphuret of arsenic, formerly brought from China. 

1874 Kniont Dict. Weck., *Chinese-balance, a form of the 
steelyard having four points of suspension, and as many 
quadrated sides to the weight-arm of the lever. /é/d. s.v., 
*Chinese-capstan, a differential hoisting or hauling device, 
having a vertieal axis, and therein only differing from the 
differential windlass, 1882 Garden 21 Jan. 46/3 Among de- 
ciduous trees that flower about the end of rent .one of the 
most beautiful is the *Chinese Crab. 1869 Lag. Mech 
24 Dec. 354/2 “Chinese or Dupanese galis,.are supposed to 
be produced by a.. species of aphis on a terebinthinous 
plant. 18z5 in Hone Everyday Bk. 1. 1027 "Chinese 
lanterns are hung. 1880 Grovi Dict. Alus. 1. 346/1 s.v., 
*Chinese Pavilion, Chinese Crescent... consists of a pole, 
with several transverse brass plates of some crescent or 
fantastic form, and generally terminaling at top with a 
conical pavilion or hat..On all these parts a number of very 
small bells are hung which the performer causes to jingle. 
¢1865 J. Wvtpr in Cere. Sc. 1. 5 The common toy, the 
*Chinese tumbler. 1819 /’antologia s.v. China, Vhe tsi-chu, 
or varnish tree, which produces the admirable "Chinese 
varnish. /dfef. s.v. Chinese, *Chinese wheel is an engine .. 
for raising water froin rivers to irrigate plantations of sugar 
canes. 1874 Kwicut Dict. Mlech., *Chinese-windlass, a 
differential windlass in which the cord winds off one part of 
the barrel and ou to the other. 

B. sé. 

1, A native of China. [Uhe plural CAéneses was 
in regular use during 17th c.: since it became obs. 
Chinese has becn sing. and pl. ; in modern times 
a sing. Chinee has arisen in vulgar use in U.S. 
(So sailors say Maltee, Portuguee.,} 

1606 If. Scott (¢7t/e) An exact Discourse of the Kast 
Indians as well Chyneses and Jauans. 1667 Mittos /’. 1. 
m1, 438 Sericana, where Chineses drive With Sails and Wind, 
thir canie Waggons light. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. xv. 406 
The Chinese in general aretall. 1703 Cuxsincuam in Ped. 
Trans, XX111. 1206 Saying that the Chineses are strangers 
to the art of grafting. 1842 Pricnarp Mat. //ist. Man 228 
The Chinese have long been the most numerous and power- 
ful of these nations. 1878 J. H. Grav China xiv, If a 
Chinese feared or expected something from a forcigner. 

b. sing. Chzuce. 

1871 Bret Marte That /Icathen Chinee, Yhe heathen 
Chinee is peculiar. 

e. Comb., as Chinese-ovwned., 

1881 in Natxrve XXV. 179 Large and well-appoinied 
steamers, *“Chinese-owned and manned. 

2. The Chinese language. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/, I.s.v., The Chinese has no anal 
to any other language in the world. 1870 Farrar Gra. 
Syntax §6 Chinese has never possessed cases or inflections 
of any kind. 

+ Chine‘sian. 0Ods. rare. a. and sé. Chinese, 

1674 R. Burtnoccr Causa Dei (1675) 392 Among the 
Chinesians, Indians. .and Persians. 

hiney, obs. form of Cina. 

Chingle, -ly, carly ff. SuinGLE, SHINGLY. 

+ Chi'nian, -ean, a. and s/, Uds. Chincse. 

1613 Purcnas Prégr. T.1v. x. 344 In the Chinian Epistles, 
1657 Tomtixsox Renon’s Disp. 146 Chinean Rhabarb, 

1s99 Hak iuyt Foy. 11. 263 The Chinians are very sus- 
pitious and doe not trust strangers. 1613 Purcuas /’rlgr. 
I.tv. x. 344 Of the Chinians and Cathayans. 

+Chining, 7//. sb. Obs. [f. Cutne v.1 + 
-InG1.] Cracking, fissuring ; a chink or crack. 

a14z0 OccLeve De Reg. Princ. 152 At many a chynnyng 
..they myghten beholde And see. 1§23 Firzuers. //usd. 
§ 138 Than take mosse and laye thervpon for chynynge of 
the claye. 1545 Rayxotp BSyrth AJan 122 Chappynge, or 
chynynge of the mouthe. 1631 Massincer Believe as you 
List ur. ii, I did expect ‘The chininge of his horse. 

Chink (tfink), 56.1 [f. Cink v1; =northem 
Kink.] <A convulsive gasp for breath, or spas- 
modic losing of the breath, as in hooping-cough ; 
a convulsive fit of coughing or laughing. 

[21500 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 791 (Nom. Infirmitat.) 
Mec reuma,achynge.] 1767 H. Brooke Foo/ of Qual.iv, My 
Lord and Lady took such a chink of laughing, that it was 
some time before they could recover. 1855 Mrs. GAskeELt 
Cranford ix. (D.), The boys were in chinks of laughing. 

Chink (tfink), s¢.2. Also 6 chynk e, chincke. 
7 echinke. [This and its verb, CHINK v.*, are 
known only from the 16the. There is nothing 
similar in ‘Teutonic or Romanic. 

In sense, chink is exactly equivalent to the earlier word 
Cine (sb!.), and indeed its earliest known occurrence is in 
Berthelet's ed. of a work, where it has been substituted for 
chine, chynne of earlier MSS. and edd. And, although 
‘chynes and chynkes" occurs in 1545-64, it may be said 
that, generally, chiné took the place of chine, between 1550 
and 1580. It thus looks like a new formation on chize + 
but no satisfactory account of its origin can at present 
be offered. If chinch, Curnse, is, as it appears to be, a 
variant of the verb, the whole may have to be referred to 
an earlier date. 

Professor Skeat thinks it ‘formed with an added & ex 
pressive of ‘diminution’; but examples of this process in 
1§-16th c. are not known. 

Wedgwood would identify it with CiisK %, with the root 
notion of a sharp shrill sound, as in the chink of metal, and 
thence derive the sense of sudden fissure or fraclure accom. 
panied by such a sound. I1e compares the devel»pment of 
Crack, ‘sharp report’ and then ‘fissure’, and of other 
words, in which actions are instinctively expressed by their 
associated sounds. Cf. e.g. dang, bomb, bua, chap, chap, 
pop.) Gut the historical data are too scanty to establish 
this. } ame : 

1. A fissure caused by splitting ; a cleft, rift, or 
crack; a crevice, gap. = Cuine $6.1 1, 2, 

{1398 Trevisa Barth, De J? RK. vin xi. Tollem. Ms.) Also 
in chines, boles and dennes of feerbe. « 1450 8/8. Bod/. 3733 

oy, 


“ 


CHINK. 


Vill. xxviii, and 1495 W. de W. zé/d., In chynnes holes and 
dennes.) 1535 ed. Berthelet vin. xl, The chinkes, holes and 
dennes of the erthe. 1545 Rayno_p Byrth Alan Hhj, Be- 
twene the chines and gynks [ed. 1564 chynes and chynkes] 
of closely ioynyd bourdes. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
Husb.. (1586) 77 See it be. .not ful of chincks or cleftes, that 
the Sunne burne not the tender rootes. 1601 HoLLAnpD 
Pliny 11. 585 A city swallowed vp by a wide chinke and 
opening of the earth. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 87 The 
Water descending..into Chinks and Veins. 1697 DrypEn 
Virg, Georg. 1. 656 The chapt Earth is Rowe o’er with 
Chinks. 1791 SMEATON £dystone L. (1793) § 26 An iron 
chain. .fast jambed into a chink of the rock. 1865 GeiiE 
Seen. & Geol. Scot. viii, 229 The cliff..is rent into endless 
chinks and clefts. ; 
b. A fissure or crack in the skin; a chap. 

1597 Gerarp //erbal 1. x]. 60 ‘Whe chappes and chinkes of 
the hands. 1748 tr. Vegetins’ Distentp. Horses 196 A sore 
like a Chap or Chink. 


e. fig. 

1664 H. More Alyst. zig. ix. 28 Any such chink or 
least crack in Religious worship. 1860 Emerson Cond. 
Life, Power Wks. (Bobn) 11. 329 There is no chink or 
crevice in which it [power] is not lodged. 

A long and narrow aperture through the 
depth or thickness of an object; a slit, an open- 
ing in a joint between boards, ete. 

1552 Hu oet, Chinck, clyft, cranny, or creues of earth, 
stone or woode, thorowe tbe whiche a man maye loke. 1579 
Spenser Sheph.Cal, May, Privily he peeped out through a 
chinck. 1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 139 The box of 
devotion, witb. .two tapers on each side to see the chinke to 
put moneyin. 1656 CowLey J7/7sc., Reason vi, There through 
Chinks and Key-holes peep. 1703 MAuNDRELL Your. 
Fer us. (1732) 96 Fire was seen .. Thro’ some chinks of the 
door. 1839-47 Topp Cyc?, -ixat. III. 111/2 The length of 
the chink of tbe glottis is very variable. 1862 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 127 Chinks and openings produced 
by imperfect carpentry. 

Jig. 1831 Lanpor Andrea of Hungary Wks. 1846 I1. 540 
That is the chink of time they all drop through. 

Chink (tfink), 53.38 [An echoic word; used also 
as a verb, CHINK 7.3] 

1. An imitation ofthe short, sharp sound produced 
by pieces of metal or glass striking one another ; 
hence a name for this sound. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor.276b, As soone as 
theyr coyne sball cry chink in your boxes. 1601 YARINGTON 
Two Lament. Traj. v.ii. in Bullen O. PZ. 1V, And chinck 
of gold is such a pleasing crie. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1. 
i. § 18 The chink of their money. 1782 Cowper Truth 
140 At chink of bell. 1855 Tennyson A/azd x. iii. 7 The 
chink of his pence. 1872 Hottanp Alarb, Proph. 10 The 
sharp, metallic chink of grounded arms. 

2. Any sound of the same kind. 

@1764 Lioyp 70 Colman, Ere Milton soar’d in thought 
sublime, Ere Pope refin’d the chink of rhyme. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. Wks. 1.165 Half a dozen grasshoppers..make the 
field ring with their importunate chink. 1879 JEFFERIES 
Wild Life in S.C. 299 The ‘fink, cbink’ of tbe finches 
sounded almost as merrily as before. 

+3. 1. Pieces of ready money, coins. Oés. 

1573 TUSSER Husb, (1878) 134 To buie it the cheaper, haue 
chinkes in thy purse. 1577 Hotinsuep Deser, /red. iii, Such 
as had not redy chinckes, and theruppon forced to run on 
y’ score. 1592 SHAKS. Rov. §& Ful.1. v. 119 He that can 
lay hold of her, Shall haue the chincks. 1611r Cotcr., 
Quinguaille, chinkes, coyne. 

4. A humorous colloquial term for money in the 
form of coin ; ready cash. 

Exceedingly comnion in the dramatists and in songs of 
the 17th c.; now rather slangy or vulgar. 

1573 Tusser 72s, (1878) 101 Til purse doe lack chinke. 
1598 Fiorio, Dizd?..a childish word for money, as we say 
cbinke. 1652 C. Stapytton Herodian xv. 129 They shew 
withall tbeir purses full of Chink. 1653 J. TAYLor (Water 
P.) Wks. (1876) No. 20. 8 He pay’d the chinque, and freely 
gave me drink. @174§ Swirt AZartiad 1. \xxxvi. 67 Nay, 
I'm so happy, most men think, To live so near a man of 
chink. @ 1845 Hoop Black Fob iv, A Treasurer, of course, 
to keep the chink. 


5. [from the sound of their note.] a. The Chaf- 
finch; also called chink-chink, chink-chaffey, 
chinky-chank. dial. . The Reed Bunting. Se. 

1797 Gewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 104. 1864 ATKINSON 
Prowinc, Names Birds, Chink, chinky, chafinch. 1875 
Buck.anp Note in IVhite’s Selborne 356 The chiff-chaff is 
also called the ‘chinky-chank’. 


Chink, 53.4 da/. [app. a variant of Kink, a 
twist: cf. the corresp. vb. CHINK 4.] (See quot.) 
a 1825 Forsy Voce. £. Anglia, Chink, a sprain on the 


back or loins, seeming to imply a slight separation of the 
vertehree. 


Hence Chink-backed a. 

1868 Daily News 8 Dec., The chink-backed bullock. 
Chink, obs. form of CuincH sd.1, bug. 

Chink (tink), v.! dia Also Kink. [Goes 
back to an OE. *cisecian of which the vbl. sb. 
clucung occurs in 11th c., corresp. to LG. and 
Du. kinker to cough, to draw the breath with 
difficulty, app. a LG. nasalized form of *2¢k-an, 
whence MHG. Aichen, mod.G. keichen to gasp, 
cough. In Eng. the northern dial. form £77 is 
common from the 14th c. ; but c/z#% is known only 
in modem dialect writers or illustrators (Lancashire, 
Cheshire, ctc. Cf. Cuink 56.1, CHIncouGH.] 

intr. To gasp convulsively for breath, lose one’s 
breath spasmodically. in coughing or laughing. 

[exoso0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 171 Cachinnatio, ceahhe- 


tung wef cincung. c1460 Towneley Alyst. 309, I laghe that 
I kynke, 1607 Wackincton Off. Glasse 46 Wee laughes 


354 


and kincks like Chrysippus.] 1853 Mrs. Gaskert Ruth 
xviii, (D.), He chinked and crowed with laughing delight. 
1875 Lancash. Gloss, (E. D.S.), Chink, to lose one’s breath 
with cougbing or laughter. 1884 HoLLtanp Chester Gloss. 
(E, D.S.), Chink, to catch or draw the breath in laughing. 
When a child first begins to make a noise in laughing, it is 
often said ‘it fairly chinks again’. 

Chink (tfink), v.2 Also 6 chynken, chincke, 
6-7 chinke. [Belongs to CHInK sd.2, along with 
which it appears in the 16thc. Cf. also CHINEv. 
and CHINSE v.] 


+1. ¢xtr. To open in cracks or clefts, to crack. 


1552 Hutoet, Chynken or gape, as the ground dooth with | 


dryeth. 1580 Baret Aly. C 484 The boate chinketh. 1601 
Ho iano Péiny I. 467 The earth aboue head chinketh, and 
all at once .. setleth and falleth. 1610 W. FotKxinGHam 
Art of Survey 1. x. 24 Chapping grounds, chinking, or 
chauming with Cranies. 1693 W. Ropertson Phraseod, 
Gen. 332 To chink, as ground doth, vias agere. 

+2. trans. To crack or chap. Ods. 

1599 T. M[ouret) Si/kwormes 11 Kissing their wal apart 
where it was chinckt. 1601 HoLLtanp Péizy II. 551 This 
kind of painting ships is so fast and sure, that neither sun 
will resolue..ne yet wind and weather pierce and chinke it. 
1611 Cotcr., Gercer, to chink, chap, chawne (as the North 
wind does the face, hands, etc. @ 1656 Be, Hatt Seasonable 
Sevm. 15 (L.) The surface .. is chopped, and chinked witb 
drought, and burnt up with heat. 

3. To fill (A) chinks, esp. (U. S.) those between 
the logs in a log-house. (Cf. CHINCH, CHINSE.) 

1822 Scott Wige/ vii, The walls, doors, and windows, are 
so chinked up. 1845 G. W. Kenpatt Tezan Santa Fé 
Exped.\.i.25 Our log-house quarters, however, were closely 
‘chinked and daubed’. 1881 Scribner's Mag. 79 While 
the men .. build the house, the women chink the cracks. 

Chink (tfink), v.3 [Corresponds to mod.Du. 
and EFris. £7zen; a word imitating the sound 
expressed. See CHINK sd.3, and note below.] 

1. ut. To emit a short, sharp, ringing sound, as 
coins or glasses do in striking each other. 

1589-1611 [see Cuinkinc vd. 56.2] 1633 G. HerBert Tenz- 
ple, Quip iii, Then Money came..chinking still. 1676 
Hosses /éiad 1. 50 Tbe Arrows chink as often as he jogs. 
1682 N.O. Botleau’s Lutrin 1. 31 ’Tis time To Rise to 
Matins! Thus the Bells did Cbink! 1798 Soutury Ba/- 
lads, Surgeon's Warning Poems V1. 190 He made the 
guineascbink. 1851 CARPENTER Alan, Phys. (ed. 2) 83 When 
thrown into a tumbler, they chinked like lumps of ice. 

b. said of a purse, pocket, etc., containing coins. 

@1616 Beaum. & FL. lit at Sev. Weapons w.i, Enter 
Ruinous with a purse. Aw. It chinks; make haste! 1817 
Consett Pod. Reg. XX XI. 141 Our pockets chink witb tbe 
sound of something real. 

2. trans. To cause (things) to make this sound 
by striking them together ; ¢s. coins. 

1728 Pore Duzc. 11. 189 He chinks bis purse,.and takes 
his seat of state. @1764 Lioyp A/ilk-Maid Poet. Wks. 
1774 II. 52 Oft in her hand she cbink’d the pence. 1884 
Miss Brappon /shmaed xii, Chinking a glass against a 
bottle as a summons to tbe waiter, 

(Note. Tbe Harl MSS. 221 (¢1440) of Promp. Parv, has 
the entry ‘Chymzyn’ or chenken’ wythe bellys tiztzllo’, which, 
if genuine, carries back the evidence for this word a cen- 
tury earlier. Unfortunately, the reading is not supported 
by the other MSS., some of which, like the King’s Coll. and 
Winchester, have not the entry, while MS. Addit. 22, 586, 
like Pynson’s and the other printed edd., has ‘ chyszyn or 
clynke bellys, tintillo’. This and the treatment of Clynkyn 
farther on make it possible that chevkex is a scribal error 
for clynkenr.] 

Chink, v.4 dia’. [Goes with CHINK 53.4: 
there appears to have been a Teut. vb. &77zk- to 
twist, entangle.] zvans. To give a twist to (the 
vertebral column) ; to crook slightly, sprain. 

a1825 Forsy Voc. E, Anglia, Chink, to cause such an 
injury. ‘Tbe fall cbinked his back.’ 1831 Youatt Horse 
x. (1843) 227 Old borses who have. .some of the bones of the 
back or loins ancbylosed—united together by bony matter 
and not by ligament .. Such horses are said to be broken- 
backed or chinked in the chine. 188r Ouiwwa Village Conn. 
x, As a packed mule is ‘chinked’ on tbe march. 

Chink, var. of CHINCH v. Ods. to stint. 

Chinkapin, var. of CHINCAPIN. 

Chinked (tfinkt), 497. 2. [f. Cuinx v.2 and 
sb.2+-ED.] Cracked, chapped. 

1552 Hutoet, Chyncked, or crannyed, Azudcus. 1671 J. 
Wesster A/etallogr. ix. 138 The Vine, with a chinked bark. 
1855 M. Arnotp Balkler Dead 141 At the chinked fields of 
ice, the waste of snow. 

+Chinker!. Oés. 
CHINK sb.2 

1581 J. Bert MHaddon’s Answ. Osor. 312 Leave no 
chinker at all for Fayth, to peepe through. 1616 Sure. & 
Marku. Country Farme 87 The chinkers or clefts which 
may grow must oftentimes be searched out and stopt, for 
feare of Rats or Mice. 

Chinker? (tfinkom. [f. Cainx v.3 + -Er1.] 
That which chinks; a coin, or piece of money. 

1834 Sir H. Taytor Artevelde u. mi. 1. (1849) 185 Are 
men like us to be entrapped and sold, And see no money 
down, Sir Hurly Burly?..So let us see your chinkers. 

Chinking, v/s.) [f. Cuink v.2 +-1Ne 1.] 

+1, Fissuring, cracking. Ods. 

1565-78 Cooper Thkesaxr., Lysis, a chinking or opening 
of.a wall. ' 

2. Chinking and daubing: the process of filling 
the chinks of log-houses, and plastering them over 

| with clay; cf CHInK v.27 3. U.S. 
| 3. Material for filling up chinks. U.S. 
a 1848 Cartton New Purchase I. 6x (Bartlett) The chink- 


[f. Cuink v.2 or 256.2] = 


CHINOLINE. 


ing being large chips and small slabs. .and the daubing yel- 
low clay. 1884 J. G. Bourke Sxake Dance of Moquis vii. 
67 Palisade, filled in with mud chinking. 1888 Azer. ATis- 
sionary Apr. 108 Sbe wore one of the smallest thimbles 
with a bit of cloth inside for ‘chinking’ to keep it on. 

Chinking (tfirnkin), v@/. 0.2 [f. CHink v.35 + 
-ING 1] Emission of a short sharp ringing sound. 

1589 Putrennam Lng. Poesic ui. xvi[ij. (Arb.) 192 Clink- 
ing of fetters, chinking of money. 1611 Corcr., Clingual- 
Zerie, a chinking, clinking, 1884 Miss Brappon /shwzael 
xvi, The chinking of glasses and tea-spoons. 

+Chinking, /7/. 2.1 [f. Cink v.2] Cracking, 
fissuring. . 

1§78 Lyte Dodoens 650 A clouen barke, or chinking rinde. 

Chinking (tfinkin), Ap 2.2 [f. Cuink v.3 + 
-ING 2.] That chinks or jingles. 

1800 CoLeripGE Piccofoi. 1v. v. 209 Chinking gold and 
silver, 1882 J. GREENwoop Jag, Rag & Co. 117 An article 
of his chinking treasure..a small common horseshoe. 

Chinkle (tfink’l), v.  [f. Cumnk v.3 + -LE, fre- 
quentative suffix.] To chink continuously, jingle, 
tinkle. Hence Chi‘nkling vé/. sd. 

1755 Connoisseur No. 96 (1774) I11. 191 The chinkling of 
a tin cascade. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11. 118 He 
chinkled the ginneys i’ th’ pockets of his breetches. 

Chinky (tfinki), a. [f. Cuinx sd%+-¥1.] 
Characterized by, or full of, chinks, 

¢ 1645 Howey Left.1. xxiii. 45 Those Rayes..scorch and 
parch this chinky gaping soyl. 1697 DryDEeNn lirg. Georg. 
1v. 63 Plaister thou their chinky Hives with Clay. @1774 
Gotpsm. £xf. Phil. (1776) 1. 327 The vapours .. trickle 
downwards into the chinky bed of the hills. 1863 WorsLry 
Poems & Transl. 156 And, torn from its familiar flood, The 
chinky pinnace rots apace, 

Chinless (tfinlés), a. [f. CHin sé. + -LEss.] 
Without a chin, b. Without the firmness of cha- 
racter held to be expressed by a prominent chin. 

1828 Blackw. Alag, XXIII. 598 Earless, eyeless, cheek- 
less, noseless, and chinless. 1881 }’oice (N. York) 17 Mar. 
5/4 A nation of chinless men—without opinions. 

Chinne, obs. f. Cin, CHINE 56.1 

Chinned (tfind), 2. Having a chin: es. in 
comb., as broad-, double-, short-, sguare-chinned, 

1606 J. Raynotps Dolarney’s Print. (1880) 86 Some three 
chind foggie dame. c161r Cuapman /éiad xxi. 545 Would 
toheaven I were so youngchinn’d now. 1654 Gayton Fest. 
Notes 141 He had been made so smooth chinn'd. 1874 
Motvey Barneveld I. vii. 31 The delicate-featured, double- 
chinned, smooth and sluggish Florentine. 

+Chinnel. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs, (1856) 51 When wee have a 
flatte of good chinnell-oates, that are large and well headed, 
wee usually..reserve thein as choise seede for the clayes. 

Chinny (tfirni), a. US. [f. Cain sé. +-¥ 1] 
Talkative. Cf. chin-music s.v. CHIN. 

1883 Bread-winners 94 She was more chinny than the 


young one. 

+ Chino, s/. Obs. Also Chinao. [a. OSp.] 

1. A Chinese. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Alendoza’s Hist. China 23 The Chinos 
do agree to this, 1614 RaveicH Hist. World 1, vii. § 10 
The Chinaos account all other Nations but Salvages. 1641 
R. Brooke Episcopacy 59 The learning of the Chinoes. 

2. Chino- is now used in comb, as in Chz70- 
Japanese, etc. 

Chinoidine (kinoi‘dain). [f CHina 3 (= gz- 
nine) +-OID+-INE.] A resinous substance, con- 
tained in the refuse of quinine. 

1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 79 Under the name of chi- 
noidine is sold by the manufacturers the black, intensely 
bitter residue left upon the evaporation of the mother-liquor 
after the crystallization of the alkaloids, 1883-4 A/ed. Azz. 
35/1 The chinoidin has a similar action to quinine. 

+ Chinois. O¢s. [a. F. chinots.] =CHINESE. 

1613 Purcuas Prlgr. I. v. xvii. 460 The Chinois sometimes 
Lords of Zeilan. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. il. (1636) 
69 By St. Thomas the Chinoises, and Ethiopians were 
converted. 1667 Boyte Orig. Formes § Qual. 19 As an 
Indian or Chinois would perchance do. «1682 Sir T. 
Browne 7vacts 132 The Chinoys who live at the bounds 
of the earth. 1684 tr. Bovet's Alerc. Compit.1. 34 Some 
Runaway Chinois. . 

Hence || Chinoiserie [mod.F.], Chinese conduct, 
a Chinese art, ‘ notion’, etc. 

1883 Harper's Mag. July 830/2 A bitof Chinoiserfe. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 28 Aug. 3/t One of those Chinoiseries that 
would seem to show that M. Ferry has not much to learn 
from the [Chinese]. 1885 Miss Brappon H“yllara’s Weird 
IJ. 116 Japanese tea-trays, chivoiseries, unbreakable glass. 

Chinoline (kindlain}. [f. CHina3 + L. of-eun 
oil +-1nE.] A tertiary amine C,H,N (belonging 
to the series Cy Hyn-1,N), an oily fluid, obtained 
by the distillation of quinine or cinchonine with 
potassium hydroxide; and also by the dry distilla- 
tion of coal. Chinoline-blue, a fine blue colour 
produced by dissolving in alcohol the black resin- 
ous precipitate obtained from a mixture of chino- 
line oil, iodide of amyl, aud caustic soda. 

1853 Pharmac. Frnt, X11. 134 The sulphates of. .chino- 
line, picoline .. are... insoluble. 1864 Reader 8 Oct. 450 
Chinoline blue. 1883 Natuve X XVII. 288 ‘Two isomerous 
bodies, Chinoline and Chinoleine. 1883-4 Aled. Ann. 14/1 
Chinoline. .is a transparent, colourless, mobile oil. 

Chinologist (tfoing'ldzist). [f. Cina, after 
the more usual StNoLocist.] One who makes a 
special study of the language and affairs of China. 

1883 Americaz VII. 57 A commission of competent 
European Chinologists. 


CHINOOK. 


Chinook (tfin#k). US. [Native name of an 
Indian tribe on the Columbia river, N. America, 
with whom early intercourse was established by 
the Hudson Bay colony at Vancouver. ] 

A jargon which originatcd in the intercoursc of 
thc Hudson Bay Company's servants with the In- 
dians of Oregon and Columbia, and is used by the 
latter as a means of intercourse between different 
tribes and with thc white man. Chinook wind: an 
ocean wind, warm in winter, cool in summer, 
which blows on the Pacific slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

1840 H. Hare £thaog. in U.S. Explor, Exp. 636 Vshinuk 
jargon or Trade Language. 18.. Joaquin Minter Alen. & 
Rime (1884) 134 All Indtan [N. Am.) dialects, except the 
*Chinogk’, a conglomerate published by the Hudson Bay 
Company for their own purposes. 1884 Boston Frud.6 Mar., 
Our cold weather. .is tempered by the ‘Chinook’ wind from 
the Pacific coast. 1887 West Shore, Snow..is frequently 
removed in short order by the chinook, as the warin ocean 
wind is called. 1887 Governor's Rept.in Puget Sound Gaz, 
July 1888 ‘he Chinook is the natural enemy of the odious 
eastwind. 1889 ///. Lond. N.2 Mar, 266 (¢it/e) The Chinook. 

Chinquapin, var of CHINCAPIN. 

Chinse (tfins), v. Also 8 chince, 9 chintze, 
chinch. [App. the typical form is chzzch, dial. 
var. of CHINK v2 Of this chinse and chintse are 
corruptions. ] 

1. dial. =CHINK v2 3. 

1887 ParisH & Suaw Avent. Gloss. Chinch, to point or fill 
up the iaterstices between bricks, tiles, etc., wit h mortar. 

2. + To caulk; now Naz/. to canlk slightly or 
temporarily; to stop seams, etc., which do not 
admit of regular caulking. Hence Chinsing vé/. 
sb. altrié, in chinsing-iron, a caulker’s tool for 
chinsing seams with, Smyth Saclor’s 1Wid.-bé. 

1513 Bk. Kernynge in Badbcves Bk. 267 Loke ye haue a 
chynchynge yron, addes, and lynen clothes. 1748 dAn- 
son's Voy. i. ii. 317 As.. we might go down immediately 
«. we had no other resource left than chincing and 
caulking within board. 1776 Vatconer Afarine Dict., 
Chinse, is to thrust oakum into a seam or chink with the 
point of a knife or chissel. ‘his is used as a temporary 
expedient when calking cannot be safely or conveniently 
performed. 1804 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. II. 4 Vhe 
doors, etc. of the ward-room, were chinsed up to keep out 
the smoke. c¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 61 The 
space. .inust be. .filled up with battens, and chintzed. 

Chintse, chintz, var. of Cuincu, bed-bug. 

Chintz (tfints). Forms: £/. 7-8 chints, 7 
chites ; sig. 7 chint, (? 7) 8-9 chints, 8 chince, 
chinse, 8- chintz. (Originally cAéxts, plural 
of chint, a. Hindi chin? ; also formerly found as 
chite, F. chite, Pg. chita, a. Mahratt chit in same 
sense ; both :—Skr. chitra variegated. The plural 
of this word, being more frequent in commercial 
use, Camc in course of time to be mistaken for a 
singular, and this to be written chince, chinse, and 
at length chintz (app. after words like Cod/ents, 
qguariz), This error was not established before 
the third quarter of the 18th c., although editors 
and press-readers have intruded it into re-editions 
of earlier works. Cf. the similar davze for bays.) 

1. orig. A name for the painted or stained cali- 
coes imported from India ; sow, a name for cotton 
cloths fast-printed with designs of flowers, etc., in 
a number of colours, generally not less than five, 
and usually glazed. 

ta. sing. chint, pl. chints (-5). 

1614 W. Peyton Voy, in Purchas Pilgrims iw. xv. (1625) I. 
530 Callicoes white and coloured .. Pintados, Chints and 
Chadors. 1663 Perys Diary 5 Sept., Bought my wife a 
chint [so aff. sW/S.; ed. chintz}, that is, a painted Indtan 
callico, for to line her new study. 1678 J. Prituirs Saver- 
nter's Trav. 1. i. iv. 33 There ts also a great ‘Trade for all 
sorts of painted Calicuts, which are called Chites. 1697 
Dampier Voy. II. 134 Silks, Chints, Muzlins, Callicoes. 
1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & P. (Index), Chint, a sort of 
Callico painted. 1725 De For Voy. round Worlt 22 A 
quantity of .. wrought silks, muslins and Chints [scod. edid. 
chintz]. 2777 Rosertson /fist, Aser. vin, (1783) III. 350 
Japan wares, calicoes, chintz, muslins, silks. 

B, sing. chints (chinse), chints, pl. chintscs. 

1719 D'Urrey Pills I. 163 In Callicoe, or lowly Chinse. 
1732 Pore Ef. Cobham 248 Let a charming Chintz [ed. 2 
chints] and Brussels lace Wrap my cold limbs. 1746-7 
Hervey JMedit., In Flower Garden, The most admired 


chintses. 1755 JoHNsoN, CAznts, cloath of cotton made in 
India. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 553 A vast trade in 


chintzes. 1832 WessteR, C/ints (sing.). a 1845 Hoop To 
Tom Woodgate xviii, The maids in morning chintz. 1880 
Birpwoop /ud, Arts 11. 91 Masulipatam chintzes. 

2. attrib. Of chintz; covered, etc., with chintz. 

r712 ArsuTHNoT & Swirt Yohn Bull Postscr. x, How he 
-.could not sleep but in a Chints bed. 1723 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6068/8 One Chince Gown. 1756 Mrs. CatDeRwoop in 
Scotsman 13 Dec. (1884) 9/6 A very pretty chince night- 
gown. 1768 in Gent’ Mag. XXXVIII. 395 ‘Iwo ladies 
were convicted before the Lord Mayor in the penalty of £5 
for wearing Chintz Gowns. 1849 Lytton Cartons 13 The 
chintz chairs in the best drawing-room were uncovered. 

Chiolite (kaidloit), A/in. [Named 1846; f. 
Gr. ytd snow + -LITE: the etymological formation 
Would be chionolite.) A fluoride of aluminium 


and sodium occurring in the Ilmen mountains. 
1868 Dana Alin, (1880) 128. 
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Chiopin(e, Chiorm, obs. ff. CHoPINE, CHIURM. 

Chip (tfip), 54.1 Also 5-6 chyppe, chype, 5-7 
chippe, 6 chipp, shyppe. [Found sincc ¢ 1300: 
immediately connected with Cuip v.! ; though the 
sense is not that of a verbal sb., as in @ cut, a 
knock, etc.] 

1. Asmall, and esp. thin, picce of wood, stone, or 
other material, separated by hewing, cutting, or 
breaking ; a thin fragment chopped or broken off. 
(Unless otherwise specified, understood to be of 
wood, and to mean those made by the wood- 


cutter and carpenter in course of their work.) 

1330 R. Brunne Chrom, (1810) gt Pat hewis ouer his 
heued, be chip falles in his ine. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Chyppe, gutsgurlie, assula. 1481-90 //oward [louseh. 
Bks. 291 For caryinge of ij. lodes of chippes xd. a 1528 
SKELTON Col. Cloute 245 Lyke sawdust or drye chyppes. 
1555 Even Decades W, Jud, ur. u, (Arb.) 144 He broke the 
dartes into a thousande chyppes. 1599 A. M. tr. Guded. 
honer’s Bk. Physicke 259/1 Water, wherin hath bin sodden 
chippes of Iuniper. 1764 IlarmMer Odserv. xiv. v. 226 
Lighted by chips of deal full of turpentine, burning in a 
round iron frame, 1837 Lytton #. MJaltrav. (1851) 46 
Dry chips.. are the things for making a blaze. 1844 /’. 
Parley'’s Ann, V. 369 ‘the clattering of a chip of tile from 
the battlements. 1873 Hare /z #/is Name v. 26 Chips on 
the ground showed that the wood-cutters had taken out 
some saplings. 

Jig. ars4r Wyatt Poet. Whs. (1557) 47 That weigh.. A 
chippe of chance more than a pounde of wit. 1575 CHurci- 
YARD (¢7f/e) The Firste Part of Churchyarde’s Chippes. 
1648 Ilexrick //esfer. (Grosart) II. 169 For kissing love's dis- 
sembling chips The fire scortcht my heart. 1655 GURNALL 
Chr. in Arin. xvi. § 4 (1669)66/1 Soine indeed be cuts down 
by Chips in Consumptive diseases, they dye by piece- meals. 
1862 Max Muc.er(sit/e) Chips from a German Workshop. 

2. spec. ta. A paring of bread-crust ; = Cuip- 
PING vdl, sh, 2a. Obs. 

¢ 1440 in //ouseh. Ord. (1790) 456 With a fewe Chippes of 
light bred stepet in vernage. 1579 SprNser Sheph. Cal. 
July 188 Theyr sheepe han crustes, and they the bread; 
the chippes, and they the chere. F : 

b. Cookery. A thin irregular slice of a fruit, etc. 

1769. Mus. Rarratp Eng. /lousekpr. (1778) 233 Put salt 
in the water for either oranges preserved, or any kind of 
orange chips. /éid. 243 To make Orange Chips. 1796 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxi. 341 Take your apricots or peaches, 
pare them and cut them very thin tnto chips. | 

ce. Nant, A small quadrant-shaped piece of wood 


at the end of the log-line. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v., The chip is loaded at the 
circular edge so as to float upright, about two thirds betng 
immersed in water..The chip or log being thrown overboard 
catches in tbe water and reinains about stationary there, 
while the cord unwinds as the vessel proceeds. 

d. A counter used in games of chance ; hence, 


slang. a sovereign. 

1873 Slang Dict., Chips, money. 1883 Miss Krappon 
Phant. Fort. xii. (1884) 355 Divers values, from the respect- 
able ‘pony’ to the modest ‘ chip’. 

3. Applied to the keys of a spinet or harpsichord 
(quot. 1600), chessmen (quot. 1645), etc. 

¢ 1600 Saks. Sonn. cxxviil, ‘lo beso tikled they [my lips] 
would change their state, And situation with those dancing 
chips, Ore whome thy fingers walke. 1645 Br. Hatt. Con- 
tentation 37 A skilful player will not stirre one of these 
Chips, but with intention of an advantage. 

4. As a material : Wood (or woody fibre) split 
into thin strips for making hats and bonnets. 

1771 [seeg]. 1784 Cowrer Left. 21 Mar., A fashionable 
hat .. a black one, if they are worn; otherwise chip. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 270 Chif, a material used for plaiting into 
various articles of ornament and use, and obtained from the 
leaves of the palm called 7hrinax argentea. 1888 Bow 
Bells 22 June 3 Some of these [bonnets] in chip or crinoline. 

5. Taken as the type of a. anything worthless or 
trifling (see also so/ lo care a chip, etc.. in 8.); 
b. anything without flavour, innutritious, or ‘dry’, 
dried up, scorched, parched. 

@ 1639 W. WHaTeELey Prototypes 11. xxv. (1640) 46 Hetakes 
not the chips for excellent things, but reckons of them as 
of chips. 1675 Brooxs Gold. Acy Wks. 1867 V. 272 All 
the honours, riches, greatness, and glory of this world are 
but chips, toys, and pebbles to these glorious pearls. 1725 
Duprey Nortu in North Lives 1]. 303 We had in the ship 
.. fresh mutton .. but all was chip to me. 1792 A. Younc 
Trav. France 23 They roast every thing to a chip. 1857 
Hottaxp Say Path viii. roo Discussing some dry chip of 
a doctrine. 1859 Jeruson Brittany xiv. 235 They [boots] 
were burned to a chip. 

6. fg. Something forming a portion of, or 
derived from, a larger or more important thing, of 
which it retains the characteristic qualities. Usually 


applied to persons. 

[1658 Ossorn Adv, Son (1673) 221 As most of the small 
Princes beyond the Alps, are themselves, or their wives, 
chips of the Cross.] 1815 Scribbleomania 2, 1 rank with 
the Nine a true chip of Apollo. 182z W. Irvine raced. 
Mall xiii. 116 A dry chip of the University. 1873 S/any 
Dict. s.v. Chip, Brother chip, one of the same trade or 
profession. Originally brother carpenter, now general. 1884 
Birminghant Daily Post 28 July 5/1 Even a Parnellite 
will help a brother chip when he is in distress. 


b. + Chip of the same block: a person or thing 
derived from the same source or parcntage. Chip 
of the old block; one that resembles his father, or 
teproduces the family characteristics ; also applied 
to things. 

162 Sanperson Serm. I. 205. 


1627 Lbid, aie 8 Am not I 
a child of the same Adam .. a chip of the sane bl 


ock, with 


CHIP. 


him? 1642 Mitton Afot, Smiect. (1851) 297 Ilow well 
dost thou now appeare to be a Chip of the old block. 
1655 Lestrance Chas. J, 126 Episcopacy, which they 
though? but a great chip of the old Block Popery. 1660 RK. 
Cok Power & Subj. 266 b, One Mr. Coke (a true Chip of 
the old Block). 1693 W. Kourrtson Phrascol, Gen. 265 A 
chip of the old block, /’atris est fidius. 175% SMOLLETT 
Per. Pic. \xxxiii. 1833 A. Fonucanque Eng, under 7 Ad- 
minist. 11, 318 ‘The crab is its mother's child—a chip of the 
old block. 

7. a. A crack or slight fracture caused by chip- 
ping. b. déa/. An act of chipping, a cut with an 
ax, or adze. 

Mod. collog. One of the cups has got a chip on the edge. 
South Scotch, |.et me take a chip at the tree. 

8. Phrases. + Chip in one's eye, etc. (obs. ; see 
quots.:. .Vo/ to care, ctc., a chip (sense 5). + Such 
carpenters, such chips: as is the workman, stich is 
his work. Chip in porridze ( poltage, broth): 
an addition which docs neither good nor harm, a 
thing of no moment. 

1330 [see 1]. c 1400 Jest, Love 1. (1560) 279 b/2, For an old 
Proverbe it is ledged, He that heweth to hie, with chippes 
he may lese his sight. ¢ 1430 I.voc. in Aelia TX. 112 
Me list nat to hewe chippes ouer myn hede. ¢ 1530 R. 
Hitces Comon-pl. Bh. (1858) 140 Clyme not to hye lest 
chypys fall yn thyn eie. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider y //, 
xxxix. 52 Vhei differ not a chip. 1562 ~ Prev. & Apigr. 
(1867) 14 So playde these twayne, as mery as three chipps. 
féid. 1. vii. Suche Carpenters, suche chips. 1577 STANVULKST 
Descr. [ret iii. in [olinshed V1. 17, 1 weigh not two chips 
which waie the wind bloweth, 1580 Lyty Auphues (Arb 
467 Looketh high, as one yat feareth no chips. 1603 Breton 
Dignitie or Indig, of Men 197 Who looketh hye, may have 
‘a Chip fall in his Eye’. 1675 Cottox ‘Sefer Scoft 115, 
I know, but care not of a Chip. 1686 Goap Celest. Hodies 
1. xvii. 108 The Sextile is no Chip in Broth..but a very 
considerable Fngine, 1688 Vox Cleri Pro Reege 56 A sort 
of Chip in Pottage, which the hopes) will not do Popery 
much good, nor the Church of England much harm. 1868 
IHoume Lee &. Godfrey xxxi. 164 Basil did not care a chip. 
1880 Ch. Times 25 June (1).), Tbe Burials Bill .. is thought 
-. to resemble the proverbial chip in porridge, which does 
neither good nor harm. 

9. altribd. and Comb., as chip-bonnel -hal see 
4°; tchip-box, a small box made of thin wood. 


See also CHIP-AX. 

1959 Etuis in Path Trans. LI. 211 ‘These seven parcels 
were all put into chip boxes. 1771 SMotLett //umph. Ci. 
26 Apr., The ladies wear..chip hats. 1810 dnn. Rey. 
418 Wooden boxes called chip-boxes or pill boxes, 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 51 A deep..bed of chip 
sand, affording very good whetstones. 1859 W. 5. Cotemay 
Woodlands (1862) 63 The wood of the White Willow ha» 
been extensively used in the manufacture of chip-hats. 

+ Chip, 54.2 Gds. Forms: 1 cipp, 5 chyppe. 
(OE. czpp, corresp. to Du. 477 neut. ‘small strip of 
wood in the plough which holds fast the plough- 
share’, ad. L. czppus ‘post, stake, beam of thc 
stocks’, app. also in later times in this sense: cf. 
CuHeEP.}] ‘The share-beam of a plough ; also, perh., 
(like L. dendatts) the share itself. 

¢r1000 /ELrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 102 Denfule, cipp. 
arsoo Metr. Voc. ibid. 628 Cultur, dentale, vonwrgne 
[glossed] cultere, chyppe, chare. 

Chip (tfip), 54.3. Wrestling. [f. Curr v.7) 

1, The technical term for: A trip, a trick, a 
special mode of throwing one’s opponent. 

1830 Blackw, Wag. XXVIII. z09 He .. knows a chip or 
two in wrestling. 1883 in Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 It i> 
amongst the ligiter men that the prettiest chips are seen. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 23 Aug 41 Mr. Steadman’s favourite 
‘chip’ is the ‘long leg strike. 

2. A quarrel, tiff. dfa/. 

1877 //olderness Gloss. s.v., We've ntvver had a chip sin 
we was wed. 

Chip (tfip), v.1 [In ME. found only since the 
middle of 15th c., but prob. in OE. *ezppian: Lye 
cites forcyppod =* precisus’, from gloss to Cazfi- 
cum Ezechia, where another gloss has forcorfen. 
Ekris. has £¢pfen to cut, and MDu., MLG. &/ppen 
to chip eggs, to hatch; implying the existence of 
at least an OLG. Saxon) A¢pfan. But the earlier 
history of the whole group is uncertain ; as is also 
the relation of chip to chap, chop. In actual 
modern use, c/ip is in sense 2 used in Scotland = 
chop ; in sense 3 it is treated in Eng. as having the 
same relation to chof, that Wp, drip have to fof, 
drop, i.e. it cxpresses a slighter and morc delicate 
action. ] ; ; 

41. 7o chip bread: to pare it by cutting away 
the crust. Ofs. ; 

1461-83 in //onseh. Ord. 71 Them oweth to chippe bredde, 
but not too nye the crunme. 1513 44. Aeruynge in 
Babees Bk, 266 Chyppe your soueraynes brede hote 1554 
Ruoves Bk. Nurture ibid. 66 In your offyce of the Pan- 
trye, see that your bread be chipped and squared. 1597 
Snaks. 2 Hen. JV, u. iv. 259 Hee would haue made a 
good Pantler, hee would haue chipp’d Hread well. 164 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons Introd. 17 To 
Furley 4 days chipping bread oo o1 04. 1725 Bairey 
Erasm. Collog. 193 We brings Bread, which the Guests 
nay chip every one for themselves. ay Pore, etc. Ars 
Sinking 113 Uncork the bottle, and chip the bread. 

+b. So fo chip or chip away the crust. Os. 

1586 Couas J/aven /ealth ww. (1636) 27 The utter crusts 
above and beneath should be chipped away. 1709 W. 
Kixg Cookery 5 ‘Tis ev'n so the butler chips his trust. 

23-2 


CHIP. 


2. drans. generally, To hew or cut with an ax or 
adze, or with strokes from any other cutting tool. 
(In South of Scotland the proper word for to cut 
with an ax, to‘ chop ’.) 

1606 Suaxs. Jr. & Cr. v. v. 34 His mangled Myrmidons. 
That noselesse, handlesse, backt and chipt, come to him. 
1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. ii. 57 The sap is white and the 
heart is red: the heart is used much for dying ; therefore 
we chip off all the white sap, till we come to the heart. 
1730 THoMson Autumn 82 Industry.. Taught him [the 
savage] to chip the wood. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) s.v. 4.x, Chipped with an ax, dolabratus. 1832 G. 
Porter Porcelain & Gl. 235 The workman. .cuts, or rather 
chips, the pipe into pieces of the requisite size. 1883 Has- 
tam Vet not J 17 Busy chipping and cutting wood. 

3. To break off (by a sharp blow with anything 
hard) small fragments from wood, stone, or other 
hard substances (especially from an edge); to re- 
duce or shape by thus removing small portions at 
atime. (In this sense it is in nse a kind of dim. of 
chop.) a. with the substance as obj. 

1859 Handbk. Turning 9 Do not push them roughly 
against the wood .. or you will spoil their edge, and chip 
the work. 1872 Extacompe Bells of Ch. ix. 260 Chipping, 
and modulating the sound of every bell. 1876 Green Short 
Hist. ix. § 1 (1882) 588 Statues were chipped rutblessly 
into decency. 

b. with the fragments as obj. (with of, from, 
etc.) 

1862 Dana Max. Geol. 539 Coming to the edge of a layer 
-. they have occasionally chipped it off. 1866 KincsLEy 
Herew. vii. 131 Tbey chipped several small pieces of stone 
from the walls. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 261 Men 
who chipped bits of rock and cherished fossils. 

e. with the product as obj.: To produce or 
make by chipping. 

185r D. Jerroip S?. Giles xxi. 214 As nice an epitaph as 
was ever chipped by stone-cutter. 

d. ¢xtr. (for refi.) 

1753 [see Cuippine vd. sb. 1.] 1803 Med. Frnul. UX. 491 
It is extremely brittle, chipping on the smallest fall or shock. 
c 1865 J. Wycpe in Circ. Sc. 1. 23/2 This often causes the 
earthy matter to ‘chip’ off. 

+ 4. trans. To crack or fissure the surface of ; to 
chap; =CHaApPv.! 3. Obs. exc. dal. 

1508 FisHer Ox 7s. cil. Wks. 148 After the erth be brent, 
chyned, and chypped by the hete of the sonne, 1580 Lyty 
Euphues 12b, The beauty [of a fine face] .. parched with 
the Sunnes blaze, and chipped with the Winters blast. 

b. zzir. (for refl.) 

1855 Whitby Gloss., Chip, to chop as the lips or hands 
in frosty weather. 

+5. cir. Of seeds or buds: To break open, 


burst, germinate ; to break into leaf or blossom. 

1513 Doucras 2xeis xu. Prol. 124 The rois knoppis.. 
Gan chyp, and kyth thare vernale lippis red. 1681 Cotvit 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 100 When bushes budded, and trees 
did cbip [ofe, blossom]. 1734 Curteis in PA2l. Trans. 
XXXVIII. 275, I sow the Seed pretty thick, and in forty- 
eight Hours it will begin to chip. 

6. trans. Of chickens, etc.: To crack and break 


away (the egg-shell) in hatching. 

1606 Warner A/d, Exg. xv. xcvii. 387 Then bad Cburcb- 
pride chipped Sbell. 1818 Scott Rod Roy xxxv, ‘In comes 
Rashleigh and chips tbe shell, and out bangs the wonder 
amang us.’ 1823 Byron Age Bronze v, Thou isle!..That 
saw’st the unfledged eaglet chip his shell! 1823 — /sland 
iv. ii, The young turtle, crawling from bis shell, Steals to 
the deep..Chipp’d by the beam, a nursling of the day. 

b. ¢ransf. To crack or break the shell of a nut. 

1846 Lanpor Exam. Shaks, Wks. 1846 Il. 273 Tbe little 
tame squirrel that chippeth bis nuts. 

7. Australia. To harrow (ground), Cf. CHop. 

1798-1802 D. Cottins WV. S, Wales 24 The following prices 
of labour were now established: Chipping fresh ground, 
12s. 3d. per acre; Chipping in wheat, 7s. 1828 J. Hott in 
Mem. (1838) 11. 91 Twenty shillings per acre for breaking the 
ground. .and ten for chipping (the name used in New South 
Wales for harrowing). 

8. Chip ix (collog.): to interpose smartly, ‘cut 
in’, Cf. CHop in. 

c 1870 Bret Harte /x the Tunnel, Just you chip in, Say 
you knew Flynn. 1888 Star 12 Dec. 3/3 Justice Smith here 
chipped in with the remark that counsel..had not curtailed 
their cross-examination, 

"9. To chip at: to aim a blow at, peck at, hit 
at, pick a quarrel with. [Of uncertain position: 
possibly related to next in sense c.] 

1803 Month. Mag. XIV. 326 Geddes. .has translated more 
of it..in a manner which it is the utmost of erudition to 
chip at, and of taste to criticize. 1888 Pad/ Afal/ G, 18 Feb. 
7/2 So direct were his allusions to us that a prisoner whis- 
pered to me, ‘ He is chipping at you, Burns’. 

Chip (tip). v2 Chiefly or?k. [Known in 
books only since the 18thc.; but perh. cognate 
with ON. £7ffa ‘toscratch, pull’, refl. ‘ to struggle, 
also to make a sudden motion, quiver convulsively’, 
also with Du. £7Afen to seize, catch, ensnare. Re- 
lation to Cmip v.1 is unccrtain.] 

a. trans. To trip up, cause to stumble (csp. in 


wrestling). b. zztr. To stcp along nimbly, trip 
along. ¢. zz¢r. To fall oud, to quarrel. 


@,b. 1788 MarsHatt Rur. Econ. Gloss., Chip, to trip? 
as, ‘to chip up the heels’: or, to ‘chip a fall’: as in wrest- 
ling. 1855 IVAithy Gloss., To Chip up, or rather ‘to be 
chipped up’, to be tripped up, as by the foot catching a 
stone. 1876 Ropinson Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Chip, to trip 
or cause to stumble. 1878 Cuméderld. Gloss., Chip, to trip: a 
term in wrestling. 
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C. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Chip, to quarrel, ‘We chip’d 
oot.’ 1878 V. IV. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Chip, to quarrel. ‘They 
chipped about the election for coroner, and hev never spok 
to one another sin.’ 1881 Leécestersh. Gloss., Chip out, to 
fall out. ‘They chipped out while they were drinkin’,’ 

Chip-ax (t{pyeks). [f. Cure v.1+Ax 5d.] A 

small ax used with one hand for cutting timber 
into the required shape. (Formerly, sometimes an 
adze.) 
_ 1407 Test. Ebor. (1836) I. 347 Lego Petro meo apprenticio 
Jj chipax. 1529 More Com/. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1187/1 A 
carpenter stoode hewing with his chyppe axe vpon a pece 
of timber. 1609 Biste (Douay) Ps. Ixxiii[iv.] 6 In hatchets, 
and chippeaxe they bavecast itdowne. 1611 Corcr., A isceax, 
a Chip-axe, or one-handed plane-axe, wberewith Carpenters 
hew their timber smooth. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
Gen. 192 A Little plaining ax or Chip-ax. 1745 Columedla’s 
Hlusé.1. ii, Let the plougbman make no less use of a chip- 
ax than of a plough-share. 1874 Kwnicut Dict. Afech., 
Chi~-az, a small, single-handed ax used in chipping or 
listing a block. 

Chip-chop (tfip:t{pp), 2. [Reduplicated for- 
mation on chof.] Chopping, harshly consonantal. 

1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) IVs. 27/1 The sweet Italian 
and the Chip Chop Dutch. /éz¢. (N.) Our outlandish chip- 
chop gibrish gabbling [i. e. as contrasted with Greek, Latin, 
and Italian]. 

Chipeener, corr. of CHoPINE, high-heeled shoe. 

Chiplet. [f. Carp sb.1+-.eT.] A little chip. 

1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tong. (ed. 2) 125 Turn we..from 
these chiplets to view the machine that flings tbem out. 

+ Chiplin. Ods. ? Little chip. 

1672 R. Witp Poet. Licent. 28 Popes were Kings Chiplins 
first, their Chaplains next. : 

hipmuck, -munk (tfipmzk, -mzjk)}. Also 
-minck,-monk, -muk. [* Prob. an Indian word ’ 
(Bartlett) ; though the synonym chzpping-squirrel 
(unless formed from chipmuzk | suggests that ‘ chip- 
monk’ may be an English compound.] 

A species of ground-squirrel, the Striped Squirrel, 
Hackee, or Chipping Squirrel, of North America. 

1842 Mrs. Kirxtanp Forest Life (Bartlett), Watching the 
eee of the little chipmonk, as he glanced from branch 
to branch, 1854 P. B. St. Joun Amy AZoss 13, 1 would not 
give a chip-minck’s tail for both our scalps, if we were cir- 
cumvented by that noted rascal. 1868 Woop Homes without 
#{.i. 31 The Chipping Squirrel, or Hackee, or Chipmuck 
(Tamias Lysteri), is peculiarly conspicuous, 1878 BLack 
Green Past. x\v. 359 The merry little chipmunk. 1882 
HawtuorneE fortune’s Fool 1, xxxiii, Hares and striped 
chipmonks cantered and scudded amidst the huckleberry 


bushes. 
Chipped (tfipt), 442 2. [f. Cup v1 and sé.1] 
+1. Chapped. Oés. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.xvu. li. (1495) 633 Chyppid 
chynnes and whelkes of the lyppes. 1530 Patscr. 307/2 
Chypped as ones face or bandes 1s with the marcbe wynde. 

2. Cut into chips; made with chips or small 
pieces. 

1599 Minsneu Sf, Dict., Engastdr ..to make inlaied 
‘worke, as chipped worke or checker work with bone, or 
timber. 1611 Cotcx., Chapplé..also, chipped ; as bread. 

3. Having small pieces chopped or broken off 
the edges or surface; broken off in small pieces ; 
made by chipping (as prehistoric flint implements). 

1863 A. TyLor Educ. & Manuf. 47 The supposition of 
man having lived in caves, using only the most simple tools 
made from chipped flint. 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist. Man. 
vill. 195 A set of cbipped implements belonging to the.. 
period of the cromlechs. 

Chippendale (tfipéndeil), 2. [f name of a 
celebrated cabinet-maker and furniture designer of 
the 18th c.: see first quot.] Applied to a par- 
ticular style of light and elegant drawingroom 
furniture; also to a style of book-plates. Hence 

Chippendalism. 

[1754 T. Chippenpace (¢if/e) Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Makers Director.] 1876 Mrs. OvipHant Odd Couple 167 
(Hoppe) The chair upon which Mrs. T. sat was an elegant 
chippendale. 1880 Warren Book-flates iv. 28 The Chip- 
pendale style, which is the leading artistic fashion on Eng- 
lish ex-libris after 1750. ézd. xiv. 162 By 1780, Cbippen- 
dalism had become on book-plates practically a thing of the 
past. 1882 Miss Brappon Mut. Royal 1. i. 14 Spindle- 
legged Chippendale tables. 

chipper (t{itpar), sé.1  [f. Carp v.1+-ER1.] 
gen. On who or that which chips. b. sec. +A 

knife used for ‘ chipping’ bread (o0s.). 

1513 Bk. Keruyuge in Babees Bk. 266 One knyfe to square 
trenchoure loues, an other to be a chyppere. 1616 R. 
C[rRowLey] Times’ Whis. 1. 775 Some bread-chipper or 
greasy cooke. 1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. E iij, Chippers, 
those that Dress the Round or Bing Ore. 1789 Burns 7o 
Capt. Riddel, Our friends the reviewers, those chippers and 
hewers. 1873 J. Ricuarps H’0od-working Factories 129 A 
ship caulker, a chipper, or a carpenter. .hardly knows, how 
the blows of the mallet or hammer are directed to. .thechisels 
or the nails. 1880 Academy 15 May 366/1 No anthropoid 
ape at the present day. .is a stone-chipper or a bone-cutter. 

+2. Name of a bird. Ods. 

1668 Sir T. Browne Ws. (1882) III. 510 Two small birds: 
the bigger called a chipper, or defulz carptor. 

[f. 


Chipper (t{irpey), sb.2 dial. and U.S. 
CHIPPER v.] ‘Twitter, light chatter. 

1865 E. Burritt Walk to Lana's End 314 A mirthful 
chipper and laugh under the song of the soaring larks. /ézd. 
411 The twitter and chipper of birds. 


Chipper (tfipo1), z U.S. [App. the same 
word as northern Eng. £7ffer lively, nimble, frisky, 


CHIPPING. 


and perh., orig. a southern or midl. Eng. form of 
it; but now known only in U.S., and probably 
associated with, and influenced by CHIPPER v.] 
Lively, brisk, cheerful ; ‘ chirpy’. 

183; 40 Hatisurton Clockm, (1862) 236 There sot Katey 
. lookin’ as bloomin’ as a rose, and as chipper as a canary 
bird. 1849 THoreau IWeek Concord Riv. Tuesd. 234 The 
sparrows seem always chipper, never infirm. 186: HoLtanp 
Less. Life i. 21 They are cheerful, and chipper, and sun- 
sbiny, and not easily moved to anger. 

Chipper (tfipo1), v. dial. and U.S. [Prob. 
partlya metathesis of chzrrup ; but also independ- 
ently imitative of the sound indicated; the form 
being diminutive-frequentative, like ¢cw7/er, chat- 
ter, lotler, etc.] 

1. ixtr. Of birds: To twitter, chirp ; (of persons, 
or of streams) to babble, chatter. 

18.. Mary Stone in Schaff & Gilman Liér. Relig. Poetry 
(1885) 55 On my pine-tree bough Tbe Chipperings are 
hushed, @ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Chipper, to chirp.. 
a metathesis of that word or rather of chirrup. 186z Mrs. 
Stowe Pearl Orr's Ist. 22 Always chippering and chatter- 
ing to each other, like a pair of antiquated house-sparrows, 
1865 E. Burritt Walk to Land's End 360 The sparkling 
stream that chippered among the ferns. 

2. trans. To make ‘ chipper’ or lively, to cheer 
up. U.S. [f. CHIPPER a.] 

1873 Mrs. WuitNey Other Girls xviii. (1876) 235 Setting 
to work to ‘chipper’ her mother up. 

+Chippering, v/. sb.1. Obs. rave—', =CHIP- 
PING vd/. sb. 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. cxxxviil. (1495) 695 
The juys of the Cambmok helpith ayenst..the chypperynges 
[ed. 1582 cbipperings] of the tonge. 

Chippering, v0/. s+.2. Twittering. 

18..—61 See CHIPPER 7. 1. 

Chippine, obs. form of CHOPINE. 

Chippiness (tfi:pinés). Amorous. [f. CHIPPY 
+-NESS.] State of being chippy, or ‘dry as a 
chip’ ; shortness of temper. 

1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 414 The utmost dryness .. sheer 
chippiness of manner. 

Chipping (tfipin), 77. sb. [f. Carp v.1] 

1. The action of the verb CuIp; the act of chop- 
ping lightly or breaking off small pieces, of crack- 
ing or breaking the shell of an egg, etc. 

1611 CoTtcGr.s.v. Chapfplis..the chipping of bread. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Chipping, a phrase used by the 
potters and China-men to express that common accident... 
the flying off of small pieces, or breaking at the edges. 
1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 17 Metals are 
sometimes wrought by chipping. 1836 Emerson Nature i. 
Wks, (Bohn) II. 141 A little chipping.. patching, and wash- 
ing. 1865 Tytor Early Hist. Man. viii, Sbow a vast pre- 
dominance of chipping over grinding. 

2, concr. +a. A paring of the crust of a loaf. 
(Usually in 27.) Obs. 

1474 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 32 Tbe Pantryes, Chippinges, 
and broken breade. 1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed.2) F 19b, 
Thou hast capt and kneed him..for a chipping. 1621 Bur- 
Ton Anat. Mel. ut. i. ui. ili, (1651) 430 Poor Lazarus lies 
howling .. he only seeks chippings. 1727 Brapiey Fav. 
Dict. s.v. Duck, [Ducks] eating such Grain or Cbippings 
as you shall throw to them. 

b. gex. A small piece (of wood, stone, etc.), 
chipped off, esp. in dressing or shaping. (Usually 
pl. Cf. parings, cultings, etc.) Also fig. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 
other lyke, succidia. 1610 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons Introd. 6 A little new cesterne of lead, a binge 
to putt the chipings in. a 1631 Donne Sevm. xli. 411 These 
Chippings of the world, these fragmentary and incoherent 
Men who embrace no calling). 1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 244 
The chippings of the stone they hew at their Quarry. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Dict. 8j, Scafflings [is] what comes off 
from the Ore in dressing it.. which is called also by the 
name of Chippings. 1865 Ezglishm. Mag. Feb. 152 Deal- 
ing in parings and chippings of reasoning. 

+3. Chapping (of the skin). Ods. exc. dal. 

1545 RaynoLtp Byrth Alan, 116 Exulceration or cbyppyng 
of the mouth. see Topsett Four. Beasts 148 A dogs 
head made into powder. .cureth..the chippings in the fingers 

4. atir7b.as chipping-ax = CHIP-ax ; chipping- 
bit =chipping-piece b.; chipping-chisel, a cold 
chisel with a slightly convex face for chipping off 
the inequalities of cast-iron; + chipping-knife, a 
knife used for ‘ chipping’ bread (0ds.; see CHIP 
v.11); ebipping-machine, ‘a planing-machine 
for cutting dye-wood into chips’ (Knight D7c?. 
Mech.); chipping-piece (Founding), ‘a. an 
elevated cast (or forged) surface, affording surplus 
metal for reduction by the tools; b. the projecting 
piece of iron cast on the face of a piece of iron- 
framing, where it is intended to be fitted against 
another’ (Knight); +chipping-time, see quot. 
and Culp v.! § (obs. ?dzal.). So chipping-block. 

1611 Cotcr., Efean, a Coopers *chipping ax. 1849 Specif. 
Britten's patent No. 12. 548 Instead of the ordinary *chip- 
ping bit..I use a set screw. 1601 Q. Eliz. Househ. Bk. in 
Househ. Ord. (+790) 294 ‘The yeomen [of the Pantry] have 
for their fees, all the chippings of breade .. for the which 
they find *chipping knives. 1610 Althorp ALS. in Simp- 
kinson Vashingtons Introd. 8 Itm paring iron, cheeping 
knives, tosting forke. ¢1750 W. Extis Mod, Husbandman 
1. i. 2 Hf it [wheat] has a good sprouting or *shipping-time. 
1792 Wotcort (P. Pindar) /p. 0x New-Made Lord Wks. 
1812 III. 191 The Carpenters.. the men of *chipping trade. 
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Chipping, common var. of Cutapine markct, 
in place-names. 

Chipping, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2] 

1. That chips; sce the verb. In quot. = ger- 
minating (obs. ?dia/.). 

e170 W. Exiis Mod. //usbandm. Vi. ii. 5 The chipping 
part of the wheat, as we call it in Hertfordshire. 

2. Comb, as chipping-bird, a small species of 
sparrow (Zonotrichia soctalis) common in the 
United States ; chipping-squirrel = CHIPMUCK. 

1849 Thoreau leek Concord Riv. Tues. 205 The chip- 
ping or striped squirrel. 1868 {see Cuipmuck], 1869 Bur- 
RouGuHs in Galaxy Mag, Aug., The chipping-bird. 

Chippy (tfipi), 2. [f. Cur sd.! and v.1+-¥ 1.) 

. Of, or composed of, chips. 

1729 Savace Wanderer 1.(R.) Here my chill’d veins are 
warm’d by chippy fires. 

2. Full of chaps; chapped, 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxiv, (1856) 301 Eyes, nose, 
and mouth chippy with lainp-black and un ue evaporation. 

3. Kesembling a chip; as dry as a chip. 

1866 Sat, Rez, 31 Mar, 375 A few... have passed a dry, 
chippy, verseless youth. 1883 E. Penneci-Eumiirst Cream 
Lercestersh. 386 Chippy and parched. . ; 

b. Vulgarly applied to the physical sensations 
experienced after alcoholic dissipation. 

4. collog. Given to chipping, ready to chip. (/ig.) 

1888 ‘ Poor Netlte’ 271 She won't then be quite so chippy 
on her chipping-block. 

hip-squirrel = Cutpmuck. 

1884 J. C. Goipsmitu ae Again i.s A little chip- 
squirrel, no thicker than one’s finger. 

Chip-stone. (See quot.) 

1884 Sat. Kev. 13 Sept. 334/2 There are also some artificial 
and complicated games with the peg-top, especially one 
called chipstone, which we never saw played. 

Chiquiney, -ie, obs. ff. CHEQUEEN. 

+Chiragon. Ods. [f. Gr. xeip hand + ayo 
leading, guiding.] (Sce quot.) 

1832 A thenxuim 781 The Chiragon, or guide for the hand 
.- by the assistance of which a person who has become blind 
after having learned the art of writing may continue its 
practice without the risk of confounding words or lines to- 

ether. 1851 Catalogue Exhid. W. 538 The chiragon, a 

and guide for blind and tremulous writers. 

+Chira‘grical, c. Ods. [f. L. chivagricus, f. 
chiragra, Gr. xeipayoa gout in the hand +-1¢+ 
-AL.] Pertaining to, or having, gout in the hand. 

[1585 Liovp 7rcas. Health G2 Podagra, ye gout of the 
legges and feete, and Cbiragra the goute of the fingers. ] 
1644 Butwer Chirol. § Chiron. 52 The standers by heartily 
wisb their Hands qualified with some Chiragracall prohibr- 
tion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. iv. iv, 186 Chiragricall 
persons doe suffer in this finger. .sometimes first of all. 

Chirapsy (koierepsi). A/ed. [ad. mod.L. chi- 
rapsta, a. Gr. xetpavia hand-to-hand combat, also 
gentle friction.) Touching or rubbing with the 
hand. : 

1828 M. Ryan Man. Midwifery 119 Whether the appli- 
cation of the mother’s hand (chirapsy) to any particular 
part of her body..can .. induce an organic change on the 
same part of the foetus. ]1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chirapsia, 
Gentle friction, manipulation.] 

| Chirayta (tfirai'ta), chiretta(tfireta). Also 
chirata, chireeta. [a. Hindi chéraitd, Bengali 
chirata, Dakhni chiraéta, Marathi &fraita:—Skr. 
kirata-likta butter plant of the Kiratas, an ancient 
forest tribe on the N.IE. of Bengal.} A plant, 
Ophelia (or Agatholes) Chirayta, N. O. Gentiana- 
cex, found in northern India. b. The bitter tonic 
obtained from this, used like quinine. 

1831 J. Davies M/anual Mat. Med. 115 Chiretta or 
Chirayta, a perennial plant, growing in Hindostan and 
Bengal. 1847 Nat. Excyc/. 1, 277 Chirayta possesses the 
general properties of bittertonics. 1876 Hartey Jat. Med. 
ied. 6) 511 Chiretta contains two bitter principles, chiratin 
and ophelic acid. 

Hence Chiray'tin, chiratin, Chiratogenin, 
Chem, bitter principles obtained from chirayta. 

1847 Nat. Encycl. 1. 277 What is .. sold asa sulphate of 
chiraytine is well known to be only the disulphate of quinia. 
1881 Syd, Soc. Lev., Chiratin, CaHOis. One of the two 
bitter constituents of chirata .. a yellow, somewhat hygro- 
scopic powder .. Chtratogenin, Cyz3 Hu Og... a yellowish- 
brown, amorphous, bitter substance. 

Chirche, obs. form of CuurcH. 

+Chire!. 0Ods, Also 4 schyre, 5 chyre, 6 
chyer, 7 chier, cheyre. [This appears first as a 
variant reading for chipe ; subseq. chive appears as a 
variant of this. What are the precisc relations be- 
tween chithe, chire, chive, it is difficult to say; chive 
might be a phonetic corruption of chithe or a 
graphic alteration of chive: see CuHiTuE, CHIVE2.] 

A sprout, a slender blade of grass, ctc.; the pistil 
or stamen of flowers: a fibre. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xci. (Harl. MS. 4789) 
In be myddel stondeb schyres of saffron [//ar?. 614 chiris; 
Bodt., § B.A. Addit. 27944 chipes ; Wynkyn de Worde 1495 
(659) chyres; Berthelet 1535 chyues.] 1483 Cath. Angl., A 
Cbire, genimen. 1591 Drayton Harmony, Song Solomon 
li, As lily flower excells the thorn or little chyer of grass. 
1611 Corer., Fibres, The small strings, or haire-like threads 
of roots..in Lincolne-shire they are tearmed Cheyres. 1615 
Markuam Eng. Honsew. u. vi. (1668) 149 Pick out of it all 
manner of motes, chiers of grass. 


t Chire 2, Ods. Form of Kine, OF, cyre, Choice. 
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The palatalization of c before an umlaut vowel was un- 
known to OEF.: chire was doubtless influenced by the cé 
forms of the cognate vb. cheosen, and the increasing exten- 
sion of c/- to the parts which had properly & See Cnoosr. 
c aes Lamb, Hom, 219 God. ,let hi.. habben ed cbire. 
{[Chire v. ? misprint for Cuew. (Llalliwell cx- 
plains ‘to feast or make cheer ’.) 

1598 Br. Have Saé. 1. ii. 113 What tho he chires on purer 
mianchets crowne.] 

Chireche, chiriche, obs. ff. Caurcu. 

Chiri(e, chirisch, obs. ff. CHerry, CHERISH. 

Chirk (tfask), v. Forms: (1 cearcian , 4-6 
chirke, 5-6 chyrke, 5-7 cherk(e, 6 churke, 6- 
chirk. [In its origin, a variant of Cuark :—OE. 
cearcian, stridére, with which scnsc 1 coincides. 
‘The change to chirk was not phonctic, but cvi- 
dently a modification adapted to cxpress a thinner 
sound: another (Sc.) variant CHORK, cxpresses a 
coarser sound. 

Tt was in the form chirk tbat the word was applied to the 
voice of birds, for which the original chark was not used. 
(Flere association with cir may also have worked.) In 
this sense there further arose the variants Cuirt and Cinrp, 
the latter of which became the prevailing form.] 

+1. éztr. To make a strident noise; to grate (or 
otherwise make a noise with) the tceth; to creak 
as adoor; tocroak. Ods. exc, Sc. dial. 

cro0oo AiLrric Gram. xxvi, (Z.) 157 Strideo o0de strido ic 
cearcige odde ic gristbitige. ¢1386 Cuaucer Parson's T. 
» 531 Of hem that bileeuen in diuynailes as..by chirkynge 
of dores. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 159 Makip hir 
noyse wib grisbaytynge and chirkynge of teeb. 1398 — 
Barth. De P. R. Xvi. Xxxvii. (1495) 565 Electrum chyrketh 
and chaungyth ofte in to diuers colours (ed. 1535 maketh a 
great chyrkynge noysel. c1q440 Promp, Parv. 76 Chyrk- 
ynge, stéilatus. /bid., Chyrkyn’, sidilo, 1632 Litucow 
Trav. 1X. (1682) 418 Lest the vehemency of Chirking Frogs, 
vex the wish’d for Repose. 1806 R. Jamison Pop. Ball. LI. 
338 Jam.) The doors will chirk. 

2. To chirp, chirrup (as a bird); to make a 
noise with the lips like a bird’s chirp; to squeak 
(asa mouse). arch. and dial, (Not in Se.) 

61386 CHaucer Summoner's 7.96 [He] kist hir swete, and 
chirkith as a sparwe With his lippes. 1530 Patscr. 484, I 
chyrke, I make a noyse, as myse do in a house. 1533 More 
Apology x\vii. Wks. 922/1 A few birdes. .cbirking and fleing 
from busheto bushe. 1565-78 Cooper Thesaurus, Gingrio, 
to churke or make a chirme as birdes doe. 1575 TURBERV. 
Bk. Falconrie 143 Chyrke wyth your voyce and use those 
other soundes which falconers do to their hawkes. 1865 
Swinsurneé Poems § Ball., ATasque Q. Bersabe 28 Ye chirk 
as starlings that be fed. 1885 A. Dosson Sign Lyre 201 
The sparrow. .chirketh lustily. ara 

+b. ¢rans. To incite by ‘chirking’. Odés. 

1486 Bk. St. Adbans B. iiijb, Cherke hir and whistyll hir 
[tbe hawk], 1601 Honranp Péiny xxxv.x, A horse-rider 
cheering and cherking up his horse. 

3. To become cheerful, cheer 7. (U.S, collog.; 
see CHIRK a.) 

1860 HoLLanp A/iss Gilbert vi. 102, I ra’ally hope. .she’ll 
chirk up, and get along comfortable. ; 

Chirk (tfark), «. U. S. collog. [perh. f. Coimk 
v.: but prob. associated with cheer.] ‘ Lively, 
cheerful, in good spirits’. ‘It is in popular use 
in New England’ (Webster 1828). 

1828 in WessTeER. 18.. Wajor Downing’s Letters (Bart- 
lett) The General looked as chirk and lively as a skipper. 
1876 HoLtanp Sev. Oaks vii. 93 Be’n purty chirk this sum- 
mer? 1885 U.S. A/ag.in Free Ch, Monthly Aug. 244/1 He 
was as chirk and bright a little fellow as ever was. 

Chirking, vé/. sb. and pp/. a. See Cuirk v. 

Chirl .tfail), v. Sc. [Imitative of the sound: 
see CHIRR v.] To warble, to utter a long note 
with modulation; sometimes, to emit a low melan- 


choly sound. 

1818 Ballad in Edinb. Mag. Oct. 327 (Jam.) The laverock 
chirl’t his cantie sang. 18.. Iloce //nunt of Eildon 323 
(Jam.) The chirling echoes went and came. 1838 J. 
STRUTHERS Poetic Tales 78 Short syne ye took a chirlin fit. 

Hence Chirl sd. 

¢ 1600 Moxtcomerte Son. li. 3 Thy chivring chirlis, vhilks 
changinglie thou chants. 1850 Zoologist VII. 2527 [Cross- 
bills] .. commence a fretful, unhappy chirl, not unlike the 
Redpole’s. 1871 Cartye in A/rs. C.’s Lett. I. 3 His voice 
.. bad a kind of musical warble (‘chirl’ we vernacularly 
called it). 

Chirm (tf5im), 56. arch. and dia/. Forms: 1 
cirm, cyrm, 3 chirm, 6 chirme; 5-6 chyrme, 
cherme, 6 chearm, charme, 6-7 churme, 7 
churmne : cf. also Cuarm 56.2 [Immediately con- 
nected with Cur v.] 

1. Noise, din, chatter, vocal noise (in later timcs 
esp. of birds’. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 925 Fragor,suoeg,cirm. c975 Rushw. 
Gosp, Matt. xxv.6 Ait middere niht pa cirm geworden wars. 
a 1000 in Wr.-Wilcker 205 Clangor, tubarum sonus .. dyne, 

ebun,cyrm. a12g0 Orel & Night. 305 The3 crowe bigrede 

im ..And gop to him mid heore chirme. 1513 Douctas 
cEneis mu. vi. 14 That wnderstandis the .. chirme of every 
birdis voce on fer. 1806 Train Poetical Rew. 79 Jam.) A 
chirm she heard. .out o’a hole she shot her head. ‘ 

2. esp. The mingled din or noisc of many birds 
or voices, the ‘hum’ of school children, insccts, etc. 

1530 Pacscr. 617 What a cherme these byrdes make | jav- 

onnent|! 1547 peed Lett. in Tytler //ist. Scot. (1864) 

II. 379 Words confirmed with a churme of those that stood 
about. 1556 Hosy tr. Castilione’s Covrtyer (1577) Giia, 
Then was there heard. .a cherme of loude speaking. 1556 J 
Hevwoop Spider § F. ly. 1 Witb this a chirme in mumering 
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there fell: Amongst them [insects] all. 1600 Ilottanp Lity 
vi. 235 Grammer schooles ringing againe with a chirme of 
schollers. 162a Bacon //en. V//, 186 [Perkin] was con- 
ueighed leasurely on [lorsebacke ,. through Cheape-side .. 
with the Churme of a thousand taunts and reproches, 1841 
Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 457 A coming tempest announces 
itself by the birds subduing their song to a chirin. 

+3. A company or flock (of finches’. Ods. 

€1430 Lyve. //ors, Shepe, & G.(18221 30 Achyrme of fynchies, 
aswarme of bees. 1486 Bk. St. -tlbans F vj, A Cherme of 
Goldefynches, 1688 in R, Home Armoury ui. 3511/1. 

Chirm (tf5im), v. arch. and dial. Forms: 1 
cirm-an, cyrm-an, 3 chirmen, 5 6 chirme, 
chyrm’e, 6 chirm, gchurm). [OF. cfrm-an 
to cry ont, shout, inake a noise. Cf. Du. kermen, 
MDu. sermen, Aarmen, to mou, lainent, MLG. 
kermen. The ultcrior history is uncertain, ] 

1. sntr. To cry out, vociferate, roar: originally used 
widely ; but in Middle and modern English, chiefly 
restricted to the mclodious chatter or warbling of 
birds, or of human beings compared to birds. 

arooo Judith 270 Hi ongunnon cirman hlude. a 1000 
Guthlac \(Gr.) 880 Swa wilde deor cirmdon. a 1225 -lucr. 
A’. 152 Sparuwe. .cheatered euer ant chirmed, So ouhancre 
.. chirmen & cheateren euer hire bonen. ¢147§ Partenay 
878 Briddes..meryly chirmed in the grene wod. _ 1595 I)un- 
can App, Etymol. (ff. D.S.) Repr. Gloss. xt, Cantilo, to 
chanteorchirme. 1623 Cockrram i, lo Chirme like birdes, 
Gingreate, 1700 WALLACE Acc, New Caledonia in Mise. 
Cur, (1708) ITE. 417 We have a Monkey aboard tbat chirms 
like a Lark. @1774 Frercusson Poems (1845) 12 Linties, 
chirmin’ frac the spray. 1808 R. ANpERSoN Cumbria. Ball. 
3t Then he wad chirm and talk, And say, Ded, ded; Mam, 
mam, and aw. 1840 Gatt Demon Dest., etc. 63 Admiring 
wonder churm’d from all the throng. 1860-80 FrErRcuson 
Cumbrid, Gloss. (E. D.$.) Chiron, to chirp. 1865 A. Smitu 
Summ. Skye (1880) 345 The fairy sits. .chirming and singing 
songs to the cows. © ; 

2. /rans. or with cognate object. 

1728 Ramsay Gentl, Sheph.1.i, To hear the birds chirm 
o'er their pleasing rants! 1832 §3 MWiustle-Binkie Ser. 1. 
98 ‘The corn-craik was chirming His sad eerie cry. 

Hence Chirming vé/. sé. and ffl. a. 

1481 Caxton Old cee, And knewe the thyngys to come 
by the chyrmyng and by the song and by the countenance 
of foulys and birddys. 1595 Duncan A fp. Etymolog.1E.D.S.) 
Angur,a gesser be the chirming of birds. 1854 Phemie 
Millar 33 A chirming .. foolish woman, 1877 Ovipa Puck 
XXix. 359 Sounds of .. stirring bees and chirming birds. 

Chirne, obs. form of Cuury. 

Chiro-, chir-, =Gr. x«:po- combining form of 
xeip hand, appearing in Greek in a very large 
numbcr of words; scycral of these were adopted 
in Latin with the spelling chzro-, e.g,chirographum, 
chiromantia, chironomia, chirothéca, chirnrgta, 
and have thus passed into the modern langs. ; many 
more havc becn taken by these dircctly from Greek, 
c.g. chirocracy, chiroscopy', chirosophy, chirolechny, 
or formed from Greck elements and on Greek ana- 
logies, as chtropodtst, chirosopher. Yn modern 
technical terms, csp. those of botany and zoology, 
the spelling is often cheir-, c.g. chetranthus, chetr- 
oplera, chetrothcrium. 

In words thoroughly naturalized in Latin, CH was treated 
as C, and had in Romanic the phonetic history of ¢ be- 
fore ¢: hence such medL. forms as ciregraphum, ciro- 
eryllus, eirotheca, ctromancia, cirnrgianus, also written 
cyro-, and It. and OF. and Eng. formis in ciro-, cyro-. But, 
in most words, modern scholarship bas restored the ch- 
spelling and & pronunciation: see however CuiRurGron, 
SURGEON, jay 4 

Thc morc important of these derivatives follow in 
their alphabetical order; a few trivial ones are 
given herc: Chi:rocosme‘tics sb. f/. [Gr. xoopn- 
muxés; see CosMETIC], the art of adoming the 
hands. + Chirogram [see -GRAM], used by Bul- 
wer for a diagram illustrating chironomy. Chiro- 
gymnast (Gr. yupvaorys ; sec GYMNAST], an ap- 
paratus for exercising the fingers for pianoforte 
playing. Chiromys, cheiromys (Gr. pus mouse], 
the AYE-avE of Madagasear. Chi-roplast [Gr. 
nAagtns moulder, modeller], an apparatus devised 
by J. B. Logier in 1814 for keeping the hands in 
a correct position in pianoforte playing; hence 
Chi-roplastic a. Chi:ropoie'tic a. [Gr. moinrixus 
making, f. wovety to make, do}, ? surgical. + Chiro’- 
ponal a. [Gr. ndévos toil +-at], pertaining to or 
involving manual labour (oés.). + Chirosco:pical 
a, [Gr. -oxomos inspector, examiner], pertaining to 
palmistry. : 

1819 CoLeripce in Lit. Keo, (1836) Il. 119 Gloves of 
chicken skin .. were at one time a main article in chiro- 
cosinetics. 1644 Butwer Chirol. & Chiron. 26 Tyyes and 
Chirograms whereby this Art might be better illustrated 
then by words. 1845 Jag. Sc. V1. 137 The Chirogymnast 
--ought .to cause the different parts of the hand to acquire 
..dexterity, 1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly Mag. XX. 423 The 
chiromys .. may be regarded as the last survivor. 1842 5. 
Lover //andy Andy i. 9 As for the horse, his legs stuch 
through the bridge, as though he had been put in a chiro- 
plast. /déd., The horse's first lesson in chiroplastic exer- 
cise. 1864 Srour A xfodicg. 11.98 His | Logier’s] cbiroplast, 
a machine by means of which the children get accustomed 
to a good position of the arms and hands. 1866 A thenamot 
No. 2025. 215/2 Logier with his ‘cheiroplast’. 1823 HI. H. 
Wirson &ss. (1864) I. 391 Operations of the chiroponetic art 
seas extraction of the stone in the bladder. 1651 Bicus 


CHIROCRACY. 


New Dis~. 16 & 44 Chiroponall pyrotechny. 1652 GauLe 
Magastrom, 187 What a chyroscopical horoscope .. of 
jugling, legerdemain, and superstitious imposture ! 

+ Chirocracy. és. rave—'. [ad. Gr. xetpo- 
xpatia, f. xerpo- hand- + -«para rule.}] Government 
by the strong hand or by physical force. 

1677 Govt. Venice 300 It might rather have heen called 
Chirocratie, all things heing managed hy Violence and 
Tumult. 

Chirognomy (keierg'gnémi). Also cheir-. 
[f. Gr. xerpo- hand- + ven knowing, judgement, 
after phystognomy.| ‘The alleged art or science of 
estimating character by inspection of the hand. 

1868 W. R. Craig Bk. of hand 263 Chiromancy and 
chirognomy, 1885 E. H. ALLEN (Zz¢Ze) A Manual of Cheiro- 
sophy; heing a Complete Practical Handhook of the Twin 
Sciences of Cheirognomy and Cheiromancy. 

Chirognomist, one who practises chirognomy. 

1883 M. & F. Cortins You play me false iv. 25 The 
skilled cheirognomist could learn a lesson from that small 
strong hand. 


Chirograph (kaierograf). Also 5 cirographe, 
7 chyro-. a F. chirographe, ad. L. chirogra- 
phum, -us, a. Gr. xetpéypapoy, -os (that which is) 
written with the hand, f. xespo- hand- +-ypapos 
writing, written. It became a technical word in 
later L. (cf. Gaius iii. 134); its complete natural- 
ization is shown by the prevalence of the form czvo- 
graphum, whence OF. and Eng. forms in czvo-, 
(yro-. 
1. Applied technically to various documents form- 
ally written, engrossed, or signed. 
a. An indenture; = CHARTER-PARTY 1; a deed 


of conveyance of land so indented. Ods. exc. Hist. 

{ce 1280 Charta Edw, I, in Rotul. Scot... 1 (Du Cange) 
Que vous voudrez liverer par Cyrographe endenté entre 
vous eli.] 1727 Cowel’s Interpr. (augmented), Anciently, 
when they made a Chirograph or Deed, which required a 
Counter-part, as we call it, they engrossed it twice upon one 
Piece of Parchment contrary-wise, leaving a Space hetween, 
in which they wrote in great Letters, the word Chirograph ; 
and then cnt the ‘Parchment in two, sometimes even, some- 
times with Indenture, thro’ the Midst of the Word. 1736 
Gate Ane. Chirogr. in Phil. Trans. XXXI1X. 212 This 
Marhle .. exhihiting a compleat Formula of a Chirograph, 
or Conveyance of one Part of a Burying-Place from one 
Family to another. 

b. The indenture of a fine; one of the counter- 
parts of such indenture. 

1671F. Puitups Reg. Vecess. 556 The said Gundreda had a 
Fine levied unto her. .and thereof produced the Chirograph. 
1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1633/4 Notice, that whereas divers 
Fines that were lost or hurnt in the late Fire in the 
Temple, remain uningrossed for want of hringing in the 
Chyrograps, or exemplifications thereof. 1817 W. SELwyn 
Law Nist Prius 11. 700 Yhe chirograph of a fine is evi- 
dence of such fine; hecause the chirographer is appointed 
to give out copies of the agreements hetween the parties. 
1865 Nicnors Britton II. 356 All general attorneys may 
levy fines and make chirographs. 

e. An obligation or bond given in one’s own 
handwriting, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 17/1 This dette here [Co/, ii.14] 
thapostle calleth Cirographe or ohlygacion. 1652 GAULE 
Magastrom, 291 The dive] casting in the chirograph, he was 
publiquely received into the hosome of the Church. 1656 
Birount Glossogr., Chirograph, a sign Manual, a Bill of 
ones hand, an Obligation or hand-writing. 

d. One of three forms in which the will of the 
Papal See is expressed in writing. 

1528 State Lett. in Burnet Hist. Ref u. Records xxii, 
That..hy a new Chirograph, the Popes Holiness may he so 
astringed. 1823 Lincarp //ist. Eng. V1. 197 A new chiro- 
graph of pollicitation. 1864 Dazly Rev. 24 May, The 
Chirograph is frequently in Italian, and .-. is considered as 
a private act of the Pontiff. 1868 Cartwricnt in Vews of 
lVorid 29 Mar., A third form of Papal expression in writ- 
ing, called a Chirograph..It appears indeed to have no 
hinding force except what it may derive from personal 
respect for its author, and resembles in authority somewhat 
the minutes which at times are drawn up in our offices, or 
the peculiar expression of Royal wishes formerly in use in 
Prussia, and termed Cahinets-ordre. 

2. gen. a. Any formal written document; a 
charter. b. Handwriting. (zezzzsza/.) 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3, Chirograph, hand writing. 
1844S. Maittanp Dark Ages 255 Our most heautiful chiro- 
graphs, written in the Roman character. 

Hence Chiro‘graphal a., Chiro‘graphary a. 
fad. L.chivographdarius], related to or given in one’s 
own handwriting; chzrographary creditor, one 
who holds an acknowledgement of debt in the 
debtor's handwriting; Chiro‘graphate, to set 
one’s hand to, sign; Chirogra‘phic a.,-gra‘phical 
a., of, pertaining to, or in handwriting; Chiro:- 
graphist, a professor of chirography (used by Pope 
for chivognomist or chirologist),; Chirographo- 
so‘phic (zonce-wd.), skilled in, or a judge of 
handwriting. 

1694 FAaLLe Yersey iv. 111 Few of the Dehts are Chyro- 
graphal, i.e. upon Bond. 1875 Poste Gaius m. (ed. 2) 352 
Privileged chirographary creditors. 1623 CockERAM un, 
To Write his name to a Band or so, Chtrographate. 1885 
Bevertoce Cxlross & Tulliallan 11. xv. 7 Interesting relics 
.. monumental and chirographic. 1623 CockEeraM, Chivo- 
graphical, writing, a writing of ones owne hand. ¢ 1714 
Arsutunot & Pore Martin. Seriéi. iii, Let the Chiro- 
graphists hehold his Palm. 


1755 Jounson, Chirographist. | 
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This word is used {in the prec. passage] I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes, hy examining the hand: the 
true word is chirosophist, or chironancer. 1850 KincsLEY 
Alt. Locke xxiv. (D.), ‘But what sort of handwriting was 
it?’..‘ Ou then—aihlins a man’s, aihlins a maid’s ; he was 
no chirographosophic himsel’,’ a 

hirographer (koirg:grifor). Also 6 eyro-, 
6-7 ciro-, chyro-. [partly ad. F. chévographaire, 
ad. late L. chivographarius; partly Eng. formation 
like geogvaph-er and the like. | 

1. Law. The officer appointed to ‘engross fines’ 
(chirographs), in the Coyrt of Common Pleas. 
(Abolished in 1833.) 

{1285 Act 13 Edw. /,c. 44 De Cirographariis pro cirographo 
faciendo.] 1400 Act2 Hen. IV, c. 8 § 1 Loffice de Cirogrofer 
en la Comone bank du Roi est lessez a ferme. @ 1577 Sir T. 
Smitn Comm, Eng. (1609) 64 The Cirographer .. maketh 
Indenturestripertite. 1581 Act 23 Elzz. c. 3 § 7 The Chiro- 
grapher of Fynes of the Common Plees for the tyme heing. 
1594 West Syudol. 1. § 61 Delivered to the Cyrographer 
of fines to he ingrossed and proclaimed. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury w. 62/1 In the Courts of Common Pleas .. the 
Chyrographer doth Enter and Ingrose Fines acknowledged. 
1767 Brackstone Cone. 1. 351 There are indentures 
made, or engrossed, at the chirographer’s office, and de- 
livered to the cognizor and the cognizee. 1845 Lp. Camp- 
BELL Chancellors (1857! II. xxxviii. 144 The wealthy sine- 
cure of Chirographer of the Common Pleas. 

2. ‘He that exercises or professes the art or 
business of handwriting ’ (Johnson, 1755); a copy- 
ing clerk. 

1845 Bachel. Albany 216 The seedy and dilapidated ap- 
pearance of the old chirographer. 

Chirography (koeirggrafi). Also 7 cheir-. 
[f. same Gr. elements as CHIROGRAPH, on analogy 
of geography and the like.} Handwriting; (own) 
handwriting, autograph (0bs.); style or character 
of writing. 

1634 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 169 It was .. assured him 
that it must he the cheirography of the Lord Lowden, 
whereupon he was committed tothe Tower. 1846 PrescoTT 
Ferd. & Is. V1. u. vi. 38x Beautifully executed as to their 
chirography. 1882 Pad? Madi G. 11 Oct. 3 The extraordi- 
nary conflict of testimony among experts in chirography. 

(Chirography, erroneously in Cockeram, etc., 
for CHOROGRAPHY.] 

Chirologist (keirp'lédzist), Also cheir-. [f. 
CuHIRoLOGY taken in sense ‘science of the hand’ + 
-Ist.] One who makes the hand a subject of study. 

1834-47 SoutHey Doctor (1848) 528 ‘Nature’, says a 
Cheirologist, ‘was a careful workman’. 1872 M. CoLuins 
Two Plunges for Peart 1.ix. 197 Cheirologists know that it 
takes many generations to confer patrician form upon the 
fingers. ‘ e 

Chirology (keirg'l6dzi). Also cheir-. [a. F. 
chirologie, t. Gr. xetpo- hand +-Aoyia discourse.] 

+1. The art of speaking by signs made with the 
hands or fingers. Ods. 

{1644 Butwer (ZitZe), Chirologia, or the natvrall Langvage 
of the Hand.] 1656 BLount Glossogr., Chirology, a talking 
or speaking with the hand, or hy signs made with the hand. 
1680 Datcarno Deafand Dumb Man’s Tutor Introd. (T.), 
Cheirology is interpretation hy the transient motions of the 
fingers. @1693 Urquyart Radelais ut. xix, Such a fine 
Gesticulator, and in the Practice of Chirology an Artist so 
compleat..that with his very Fingers he doth speak. 

2. The study of the hand: see CHIROLOGIST. 

Hence Chirological a., Chirolo'gically adv. 

_ 1834-47 SouTHEY Doctor (1848) 528 Cheirologically speak- 
ing. 

+ Chiro‘machy. 0ds. rave—". [ad. Gr. xetpo- 
paxia, f. xepouaxos that fights with the hands.] A 
hand-to-hand fight. 

1659 GAUDEN Tears of Ch.544 Dreadful Chiromachies. . 
scufflings and fightings with hands and arms of flesh. 

Chiromancer (koivromensez). Also 6-7 
chyr-, 9 cheir-. [f. next+-ER1.] One who prac- 
tises or professes chiromancy. 

1566 Gascoicne Sxzgposes Wks. (1587) 5 Why is Pasiphilo 
a chyromancer., 1652 GAULE Magastrom. 39 This place 
the chirosophers or chiromancers ahuse, to proove their 
palmistry. 1872 M. Cottns Pr. Clarice 1. xvi. 246 A 
cheiromancer would have said the same of.. his hands. 

Chiromancy (k2ieromensi). Also 6-7 chiro- 
mancie, 7 -manty, -tie, chyromancy, -cie, 7-9 
cheiro-. [a. (prob. through F. chivomancze) L. 
chiromantia, -cta, a. late Gr. xetpopayreia, f. xerpo- 
hand + pavreia divination: see -MANCY.] 

Divination by the hand; the art of telling the 
characters and fortunes of persons by inspection of 
their hands ; palmistry. 

@ 1528 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 140 Som pseudo-propheta with 
chiromancy. 1610 B. Jonson A&A. 1. iii. (1616) 616 The 
Thumhe, in chiromantie, we giue Venvs, 1830 Scotr De- 
monol. x. 342 Physiognomy, Chiromancy, and other fantastic 
arts of prediction. 1883 Fritu & Aven (¢7¢Ze) Chiromancy 
or the Science of Palmistry. 

Chiromant (koieroment). fad. Gr. xepd- 
payrts chiromancer.] = CHIROMANCER. 

1876 Overmatched 11. v.66 The cheiromant of old was an 
artist, as the augur and astrologer, were. 1883 Pad/ A/ad/ 
G. 10 Sept. 5/1 He had better hetake himself to a regular 
Chiromant and make himself miserable. 

[f. 


Chiromantic (kaieroma:ntik), a. and 5d. 
as prec. +-10: ef. Astromantic.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to chiromancy. 
1627 Drayton Elegy Sir H. Raynsford, Some idle Chiro- 


CHIROSOPHER. 


mantick hooke, Shewing the line of life, and Venus mount. 
1867 VamBERY S&. Ceztr. Asia 11 The chiromantic feats, 
+B. sd. A cchiromancer. Ods. 

1653 GataKer Vind. Annot. Fer. 161 Your Chiromantiks 
would writhe and wrest it totheir purpose. 1688 R. HoLmMe 
Armoury 1. 437/2 Chiromanticks .. take upon them to tell 
Fortunes hy the Lines of the hand. 

+Chiroma‘ntical, 2. O¢s. [f. as prec. + 
-ICAL.] Pertaining to chisornaney. 

1644 Butwer Chtrod. & Chiron. 73 This art of Chiroman- 
ticall Phisiognomie. 1701 W. SaLmon (¢7#Ze) Polygraphice, 
or Arts of Drawing, Chiromantical Signatures, etc., etc. 
1834-47 SouTHEy Doctor (1848) 527 The text appears more 
chiromantical in the vulgate. 

So +Chiroma‘ntine, + Chiroma‘ntist = CHIRO- 
MANCER, 

160r Hotrann Plizy 1. 354 These Physiognomers & Chiro- 
mantines .. as friuolous and foolish as they he, yet now 
adaies are in credite. 1652 GAuLE Magastrom, 240* ‘The 
fatidicall chiromantist will divine all things sinisterly of me. 

Chironomy (keirgnémi). Also 6 chyro- 
nomie, 9 cheironomy. [ad. L. chironomia, a. 
Gr, xe:povopia management of the hands, gesticula- 
tion, f. xetpovdyos one who practises pantomimic 
gestures, f. xespo- hand + -voues managing, etc. In 
¥. chironomie.| The art or science of gesticula- 
tion, or of moving the hands according to rule in 
oratory, pantomime, etc. 

{1644 Butwer (#7#7c) Chirologia..whereynto is added Chi- 
ronomia or the Art of Manual Rhetorick.] 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Italy Pref. (1698) 26 He must have .. a chironomy or 
decent acting with his hands. 1847 Grote Greece IV. 1. xxix. 
114 Cheironomy, or the decorous and expressive movement 
of the hands, Fi 

“| Used by an etymological conceit for ‘hand 
law’ with allusion to chzvograph. 

1569 J. Sa{nrorp] tr. Agrippa’s Van. Artes 12th, A 
solemne Chyronomie, or hand law and prescript woordes. 

So + Chiro‘nomer, one who practises or professes 
chironomy ; Chirono'mice a., and (badly) +Chiro- 
nomartic a., of or pertaining to chironomy; Chi- 
ronomon, -ont [L. chironontdn, Gr. xetpovopar, 
-ovvta] = Chivonomer. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. & Chiron. 13 Give me, quoth he, 
Royall Sir, this Chironomer. 1649 — Pathonzyot. 1. § 6. 36 
To see in a Chironomer .. the Muscles of his Hand should 
hee directed so swiftly to the Nerves of his instrument. 
@ 1693 Urquuart Rabelais mn. xix. 159 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with various Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1746 Mewnotn tr. Pliny’s Lett.ix. Let. 34 note 
(R.), Chironomic art, so mu¢h studied hy the antients. 
1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke xxi. 155 Assisting his medita- 
tions hy certain mysterious chironomic signs. 1644 BULWER 
Chirol. & Chiron. 12 The first man that usurped the name 
of Chironomon or Pantomime among the Romans was Py- 
lades. /6zd. Lipsius confounds these structores or carvers, 
with the Chironomonts. 

Chiropod: see CHEIROPOD. 

Chiropodist (keirppédist). [A factitious de- 
signation, apparently assumed in 1785: see first 
quots. Whether the inventor put together Gr, 
xeip, xetpo- hand, and zovs, mod- foot, to indicate 
that hands azd feet were the objects of his atten- 
tion, or whether he had in view the ready-made Gr. 
xeipomdd-ys (or xetpdmous, xetponod-) * having 
chapped feet ’, does not appear. The latter would 
better justify his formation, the former better suit 
his meaning. 

Gr. xetporo6d- is founded on xexp-ds a chap, properly of the 
hands (xetp) hut also of the feet (xecpades rrodwr). } 

“One who treats diseases of the hands and feet ; 
now usually restricted to one who treats corns and 
bunions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1785 D. Low (¢#tle) Chiropodologia, a Scientific Enquiry 
into the Causes of Corns, Warts, Onions [etc.] .. with a de- 
tail of the most successful Methods of..removing all de- 
formities of the Nails; and of preserving or restoring to the 
Feet and Hands their natural soundness and Beauty. /éid. 
83 A skilful Chiropodist. 1785 Europ. Mag. VII. 429 
Classic lore. .has now reached Davies Street..the residence 
of our Lucretian Chfrofedist (anglicé corn-cutter), But 
whilst we point out the ahsurdity and needless affectation 
of learning, the coining of new-fangled derivatives on every 
occasion, we should he sorry, etc. 1788 V. Knox Winter 
Even. \. ii. 24 It would not he surprising to see a harher 
style himself .. Chiropodist. 1818 Art Preserv. Feet 45 
Self duhhed chiropodists or corn-doctors. 1850 THACKERAY 
Pendennis xxxi, 1861 WHyTE-MELVILLE Good for Nothing 
I. 168 Even the cunning chiropodist who did so much for 
Louis Napoleon. 

So Chiropo‘dical a., pertaining to chiropody ; 
Chiro‘podism, Chiro podistry = Chiropody ; Chi- 
ropodo'logy, ‘2 treatise on corns, warts, bunions, 
and their causes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chiropody, 
the art of treating corns, warts, defective nails, 


etc., on feet or hands, esf. corn-cutting. 

1871 G. Macponatp 1/7¢f. Cum. I. xvii. 170 Taking off 
my shoe, I found that a small chiropodical operation was 
necessary. 1887 Fritu Axtobiog. 11. 230 The study and 
practice of chiropodism. 1886 Belgravia LX. 164 When 
she had finished her chiropodistry. 1886 Pad/ Alad? G. 19 
June 2/1 The conversation .. happened to turn upon 
chiropody. 

Chiroptera: see CHEIROPTERA. 

+Chiro‘sopher. Ods. [f. Gr. xe«tpdcop-os 

: : ; 5 F 
‘skilled with the hands, esp. gesticulating well 
(f. xetpo- hand + aopds skilled, wise) + -ER !.] 


CHIROSOPHIST. 


1. A person learned in the subject of the hand. 

1648 (f:f/e) Philocophus, or the Deafe and Dumbe Man’s 
Friend.. By J. B(ulwer], sirnamed the Chirosopher. 

2. =CHIROMANCER. 


162 Gaute Magastrom. 39 This place the chirosophers or — 


chiromancers abuse, to proove their palmistry. 

Chiro‘sophist. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 

+1. One who practises sleight of hand. Oés. 

1652 GauLe .Vagastrom. 239" Stageplayers and juglers 
which. .we call bi oxephicts. that is, slight-handed. i 

2. = CHIROMANCER. 

1755 JOHNSON, CAirographist. This word is used .. im- 
properly, for one that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : 
the true word is chirosophist, or chiromancer. (Hence in 
niod. Dicts.) 

Chiro‘sophy. Also cheir-. 
philosophy, ca 

+1. The science of the hand. 

1644 Butwer Chirod. & Chiron. 126, 1 could furnish a Pre- 
varicator in Chirosophie, with some notions. 

2. =CHIROGNOMY or CHIROMANCY (or both). 

1885 HeRON-ALLEN (¢7¢/¢) A Manual of Cheirosophy. 

+ Chiro'tonize, v. Obs. rare". [f. Gr. xexpo- 
tovia election by show of hands, appointment (f. 
xetporoveiy to stretch out the hand, to elect by show 
of hands, or voting) + -1ZE.] To elect by vote, to 
vote. 

1658 J. Harrincton Prerog. Pop. Govt. i. vii. (1700) 259 
If they unchirotoniz'd or unvoted God of the Kingdom, then 
they had chirotoniz’d or voted him to the Kingdom. 

So + Chiroto‘nia, Chiro'tony, election or ap- 
pointment to office by vote. (Sometimes confused 
with ‘ ordination by imposition of hands ’.) 

[1658 J. Harrincton Prerog. Pop. Govt. 1. xii. (1700) 308 
The People gave the Result of the Commonwealth by their 
Cbirotonia, that is, by holding up their hands.] 1878 Giap- 
sTONE Gleanings 111. 262 It was the cheirotony of the Acts 
. tbat expanded into lay assent in the subsequent history of 
the Church, 

Chirp (tfaip), v. Also 5 chyrpe, 6 churpe, 
shirp, 6-7 chirpe, 7 cherp. [A late word, evi- 
dently owing its origin to the working of mimetic 
modification upon the earlier synonyms CHIRK and 
Curt. The labial » with which c//~p ends, being 
more suggestive of the movements of a bird’s bill 
(cf. cheep, peep, etc.), this has become the prevail- 
ing form, and the proper word for the action. 
(See also Cuirr.) Cf. mod.G. sérfen, a parallel 
imitative word. ] 

lL. intr. To utter the short sharp thin sound 
proper to some small birds and certain insects. 

1440 {see CHirpinc v6/. sb.) 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1. 72 
The yonge larkes..peping and chirping about their mother. 
1570 Levins Manip. Voc., To cburpe, pifilare. 1579 FULKE 
Ref. Rastel 733 In our praiers we must not chirpe like 
birdes, but sing like men. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country 
Farme 26 If the Sparrowes doe sing and chirpe beyond 
measure. 1629 Sctater Erp. 2 Thess. 219 The swarmes of 
Locusts afresh chirping amongst vs. 1773 BARRINGTON 
Singing of Birds in Phil, Trans. LX. 249 To chirp, is 
the first sound which a young bird utters. .and is different in 
all nestlings. 1785 Saran Fiecpinc Ophelia 11. ii, Crickets 
..chirped the live-long night. 1842 J. Witson Chr. North 
I. 146 A few sparrows chirping. .in the eaves. 

b. trans. To utter by chirping. 

1614 T, Avams Devil's Banguet 61 The vncleane Spar- 
rowes, cherping the voice of Lust on the house-tops. 1794 
SoutHey Wat Tyler 1, The linnet.. Chirps her vernal 
song of love. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. i, Ixxxvi, Or chirps 
the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. x\i. Snow-birds .. chirping sweet music. 

2. zntr. To make a sound imitative of, or similar 
to, the chirp of a bird; esp. to make a sound of 
suction with compressed lips by way of encourage- 
ment or greeting (now usually CHIRRUP). 

1575 Tursrrv. Falconric 90 Rubbe hir feete with warme 
fleshe, chirping and whistling to hir. 1618 LatHam 2d 
Bk, Falconry (1633) 25 Vsing your voice in whistling or 
chirping vnto her. 1047 CrasHaw J/usic’s Duel Poems 89 
The high-perch’d treble chirps at this. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge \xxx, Vhe tea-kettle had been .. chirping as 
never kettle chirped before. 

b. trans. To greet or incite by chirping; esf. 
with adverbial extension. ¢. Zo chirp up \U.S.): 
to cheer up. 

1832 L. Huxt Poems, Redi's Bacchus in T. 205 Chirp it 
and challenge it [wine], swallow it down. 1880 Howetts 
Undisc. Country xii. 161 The Shaker chirped his reeking 
horses into a livelier pace. 188. J. GreeNwoop Odd People 
in Odd Places 87,1 chirped her up for a time, but she did 
not last much longer. : 

. intr, To speak ina manner compared in some 
respect to the chirping of birds. 

a. To utter words feebly and faintly, to ‘ cheep’. 
b. To talk in sprightly and livcly tones, to give 
utterance to cheerful feelings. Also fo chirp it. 

1604 Broucuton Corruption in Relig. 68 [They] graunt 
them more... then of themselues they durst euer chirp to 
speak for. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Upon Mrs. E. Wheeler, 
He chirpt for joy, to see himself disceav'd. 1664 Sir C. 
Lyttetron in Hatton Corr. (1878) 38 As when you may re- 
member wee chirpt it sometimes in Duke Street. 1823 
Lamp Elia 1. i. (1865) 5 How would he chirp, and expand, 
over a muffin. 1887 Hart Caine Son of Hagar 1.1. ii. 40 
dH Gy, re chirming and chirping like as many sparrows. 


[f. as prec., after 


Chirp (tfaip), sé. [f. prec. vb.J The short 
sharp shrill sound made by some small birds and 
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certain insccts; a sound made with the lips rc- 
sembling this ; a chirrup. 

180z SoutneY Thalaba w.v, The grey Lizard’s chirp. 
1825 Bro. Fonathan Wl. 7 Away went Mrs. P. .. bidding 
her dear dear friend Pam | night, with a kiss and a chirp. 
1845 Dickens Cricket on (fearth, Hark! how the Cricket 
joins the music with its Chirp, Chirp, Chirp. 18g0 Trexxy- 
son /u Memoriam cxix. 5, 1 hear a chirp of birds. 1855 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea viii. § 399 Even the chirp of the 
storniy-petrel ceases to he heard here. 

Chirpation, humorous for chirping: see -ATION. 

1638 RaNvoten A myntas 1. iii. 32 Cawation, chirp-ation, 
hoot-ation, whistle-ation, crow-ation. 

Chirper (tfsupar). [f. Curr v. + -rr |] 

1. Onc who or that which chirps ; a little bird. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 49 Away to the landes ende 
they trigge all the skie-bred chirpers of them. 1609 ARrsiN 
ital. Taylor Civb, To gather killing Stones For harmless 
chirpers. 1768 G. Waite Sedborne xvi. 44 The one {species 
of willow-wren] has a joyous, easy, laughing note, the other 
a harsh loud chirp .. he songster is one fifth heavier than 
the chirper. 1798 Lams Leff. to Southey 18 Oct., The owl 
and little chirpers. 1806 E. Rusuton Poems 104. 

2. A ‘chirping’ cup or glass (see CHIRPING 
ppl. a. 3). : 

1862 G. Merrpitn od. Love, Juggling Ferry xi, Hand 
up the chirper! ripe ale winks in it. 

Chirpiness | tf5upinés). co//og.  [f. Curry + 
-NESS.] State or quality of being chirpy. 

1867 Howe ts /fal. Yourn. 248 He saluted us with a 
cricket-like chirpiness of manner. 1882 //arper’s Vag. 
LXV. 180 The chirpiness of the sparrow. 

Chirping (t{supin), v4. sb. [f. Currp z+ 
-1nc !.] The action of the verb Currp. 
1. 77. Of birds and certain insccts. 

used more widely.) 

¢1440 (romp. Parv. 76 C{hlyrpynge or claterynge of 
byrdys. 1563 Hyit drte Garden. (1593) 38 Against the 
chirping of the frogs, which perhaps scem to disquiet the 
Gardner in the sommer nights. 1593 SHakKs. 2 Hen. V/, 
tu. ii. 42 The chirping of aWren. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 252 Its song is only a disagreeable kind of chirping. 
1841-71 T.R. Jones Anim. Aingd. 392 The chirping of 
several Orthoptera seems to have a similar origin. .the edges 
of their hard pergamentaceous wings being. .scraped against 
each other. 

2. transf. The making of a sound like this. 


1548 Tuomas /tad. Gram., Buffa, the dispisyng blaste of 
the mouthe that we call shirping. 160: Hottanp Péiny II. 
297 A kind of whistling or chirping with the lips. 1850 
Bracxie “i schylus 1. Pref. 11 The cheerful chirpings of 
the lyre. 

Chi'rping, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That chirps. 

1611 Cotcr., Gazoutllard, singing, chirping, or warbling, 
as a bird. 1714 Gav Trivia t. 148 Chirping Sparrows. 
@ 1763 SHENSTONE Odes (1765) 282 Now chirping crickets 
raise their tinkling voice. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ii. (1879) 
‘26 Each time the horse put its foot on the fine siliceous 
sand, a gentle chirping noise was produced. 

2. Merry, hilarious, lively. (Cf. CHirpy.) 

1616 B. Jonson Masgue Christmas, {He] has been in his 
days a chirping boy, and a kill-pot. c1690 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Chirping-merry, very pleasant over a Glass 
of good Liquor. 1725 New Cant, Dict, 1840 THACKERAY 
Catherine viii, Drink..made him chirping and merry. 1840 
Dickess Barn. Rudge xii, A chirping, healthy. . fellow. 

Hence Chirpingly adv. 

1650 A. B. A/ntat, Polemo 15 To be chirpingly drunk, 
and sing away sorrow. : 

3. Producing merriment, cheering. 

(The original notion here is not quite clear: perhaps the 
word was properly a vbl. sb. used affrré., ‘chirping-cup' 
being = cup (productive) of chirping. In later use the phrase 
is merely traditional, without analysis.] 

¢ 1645 Howett Left. 5 July § 5 (1650) 162 The Fannian Law 
..allows a chirping cup to satiat, not to surfet. 1693 W. 
Ropertson Phraseol. Gen. 412 To take a chirping cup: 
Bibere ad hilarttatem. 1710 W. Kisc Love x. 1480 Bac- 
chus with his chirping cup. 1732 Pore £f. Bathurst 358 
Sir Balaam .. takes his chirping pint and cracks his jokes. 
173% Nortu Lives II. 224 Sir Dudley North loved a 
chirping glass in anevening. 1801 A/onth. Mag. XII. 224 
That stimulation, which succeeds to a seasoned dinner and 
a chirping pint. 

Chirpling. Little chirper ; young bird, ‘chick’. 

1888 Chicago Advance 26 Apr. 257 For the joy tbat our 
chirplings will give us! 

Chirpy (t{S1pi), ¢. collog. [f. Cuire+-y1,] 
Given to chirping; cheerful, lively, mcrry, hilarious. 
(Cf, CHIRP v. 3.) 

1837 J. Bates in Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II]. 332 It 
makes me chirpy to think of Roseland. 1859 Laxe I and. 
India 19 The soup and a glass of wine set Jack up; and he 
becomes quite chirpy. 1882 Besant Ad Sorts xx. 146 Her 
ladyship put quite a chirpy face upon it. 

Chirr ‘tf51, tfarr, dra/. and Sc. tfir’, v [A 
modern formation naturally expressing a prolonged 
and somewhat sharply trilled sound: cf. whsrr, 
birr, burr, purr; with chirring cf. the morc pon- 
derous jarring. Asa recent onomatopeeia, chirr 
was evidently largely suggested by the already 
existing chirm, chirk, chirt, chirp, chirrup, of 
which it retains the common phonetic element and 
the common kernel of meaning. 

Along with the subsequently formed cAir?, and the many 
derivatives of chi, etc., these form a well-marked recent 
group or ‘family’ of words, which mutually illustrate and 
help each other's meaning. Thus chirr expresses continued 
and uniform trilled sound; in cAirk, chirt, chirp this sound 
is abruptly stopped by oral action; in chfrrup, a modula- 
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tion is introduced before the stoppage ; chér/, esp. in its 
northern fornt chirr'l, suggests the passing of the chiry 
into a warbling modulation ; while cAzrm with its sugges- 
tions of verbal sbs. in -s2 of divers origin, ¢. g- scream, 
bloom, blossont, rhythm, spasm, assumes the appearance of 
a derivative of cérr-. 1f these words, instead of being Lanlit 
all recent, were of prehistoric formation, or of Aryan stand- 
ing, chir- would certainly be assumed as the ‘root’, and 
the other words as out-growths from it.] : 
intr. To makc the trilled sound characteristic of 
grasshoppers, etc. (Often nearly cquivalcnt to 
Curr, but properly expressing a more continuous 
and monotonous sound.) Ilence Chirring vé/. sd. 
and p/f/. a. 
1639 GLaPTHORNE A rgalus 4 P2101, As Swans . 
bill, With tardy modesty, and chirring plead Their constant 
resolutions. 1648 Herrick /lesper. (Grosart) II. 24 The 
chirring Grasshopper. 1834 Princur A/r. Sk. vi. 202 The 
chirring of the grasshopper. 1834 M. Scott ( ruise Midge 
(1863) 103 Drowning the snoring uf the toads and chir-chir- 
chirring and wheetle-wheetling of the numberless noisy 
insects. 1840 ikowsING Sordel/ovi. 461 Rustles the lizard, 
and the cushats chirre. 1850 Tisnxyson /u Alero. xcv. 2 
Not a cricket chirr’d. 1874 Coves Birds NN. WW. 133 
Throwing up his head, utters the chirring notes ad libétum. 
1886 JV. ee. 20 Feb. 141/2 Claudian had high authority 
for the thin stridulous chirring which he assigns to his 
ghosts. 

Chirr, 5. Also7 chyrr. [f. prec. vb.] The 
sound described undcr Curr vz. 

¢ 1600 MontGomERIE Sonn. xivili, Sweet Philomene, with 
cheiping chyrris and charris. 1883 Sratpinc in Komanes 
Mental Evol. Anim. xi. 175 When a week old ny turkey 
came on a bee right in its path. .It gave the danger chirr. 

Chirrie, obs. form of CHERRY. 

Chirrup .tfir%p, v. Forms: 6 cherip, 7 
cherrip, cherrup, 7-9 cherup. 7 chirrup. 
[Evidently formed from chirp, by trilling the +, 
and developing an additional syllable, to indicate 
a corresponding variation of sound. Lut it was 
thus brought into phonetic association with cheer, 
cheerful, cheer up, which have actcd powerfully 
upon its sense-developmcnt, so that chirrup now 
conveys a morc sprightly or cheery notion than 
chirp.] 

1. ¢utr. Of birds, etc. : To chirp, es. with a morc 
sustained and lively effect, approaching to twitter- 
ing or warbling. 

1579 {see Cmirrurinc vb/. sb.]. 1637 G. Damiet Genins 
of this isle 358 Birds cherup in the woods, And mingle notes. 
1649 — Trinarch, To Rdr, 125 Finches are taught to Cher- 
rip with the Quill. /éid., Rich. //, 314 If the Great Ones 
eu The smaller Cherrup. 1766 Gotpsm. Afermit, The 
cricket chirrups in the hearth. 1840 Browninc Serde//o vi. 
461 Cherups tbe contumacious grass-hopper. 1864 TeNsy- 
son The Grandmother x, Whit, whit, whit, in the bush be- 
side me chirrupt the nightingale. — 

b. frans. with cognate object. 

1645 G. DamieL Poems Wks. 1878 II. 70 The poore wren 
Cherups what the Larke doth Sing. 1865 Livincstoxe 
Zambest ix. 189 [The ant] chirrups a few clear and distinct 
notes. 

2. intr. Of persons: To makc a sharp thin sound 
(by suction) with the lips compressed by way of en- 
couragcment or greeting toa horse, an infant, etc.). 

a 1726 Vansrucn Journ, Lond. 11. (1730) 241 If I do but 
chirrup to her, she'll hop after me like a tame sparrow. 
1860 Hoivann JMiss Gilbert vi. 93 Dr. Gilbert chirruped 10 
the little black pony. 1879 Browninc /van 100 Start him 
on the road : but chirrup, none the less. 

b. frans. To greet or incite by chirruping. 

1784 Cowrer ask 1. 9 He cherups brisk his ear-erecting 
steed. 1861 Mars, Stowe ("carl Orv's fsl., Trotted, chir- 
rupped in babyhood on their knees. ; 

e. slang. To cheer or applaud (public per- 
formers’ for a consideration. Hence Chirruper 
=F. clagueur. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 6 Mar. 42 A ‘chirruper’..excused 
himself at the Lambeth police-court yesterday by alleging 
that ‘he thought there was no harm in it’. /di7. 0 Mar. 
14/x Chirruping, As to the etymology of the word. the 
French argot for blackmail is Sigel Such paltry opera- 
tions as those reported from the Lambeth music-halldo not 
merit the description of singing—they are simply twittering 
or ‘chirrupping’, 1888 J. Payn in /dlastr. Lond News 
17 Mar. 268 The. .singers in music-hal!s cannot..do without 
him (the ‘chirruper ") : . 

3. ‘utr, To speak or sing in sprightly tones. 

1775 SHERIDAN Rivads 1. 1, How she did chirrup at Mrs. 
Piano’s Concert! 1870 Emrrson Soc. 4 Solit. Domest. 
Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 42 All. .gabble and chirrup to him. 

Chirrup tfirép’, sé. Alsocherup. [f prec.] 

1. A lively modulated chirp (of a bird or insect). 

1830 TeNNysos Wariana vii, The sparrow’, chirrup on 
the poof. 1845 Dickens Cricket on [fearth (1887) 8 And 
here. .the Cricke: did chime in with a Chirrup, Chirrup, 
Chirrup..by way of chorus. 1862 Trescu Poems, Monk 
Bird xxx, The merry chirrup of the grass: hopper , 

2. A similar sound made by man, expressing 


incitement, livelincss, ete. 

1788 Cowrer Dog & !ater-lily vii, With a cherup clear 
and strong, Dispersing all his dream. 1850 Mus. Stowe 
U'ncle Tom xiv, He heard the chirrup of the baby at 
his knee. 1872 Hotran Wardle Proph, 29 Smothered 
his chirrup of delight. 

Chirruping tfiripin), 26/56. [f£ Curmrep cv. 
+-ING L] The action of the verb CHIRRIP. 

1579 Spenser SAcph. Cal. June, Thy rymes Whose Re ho 
.. taught the byrdes Frame to thy songe their chcerefull 
cheriping. 1774 Gotpsu. Vat. f215t.11776 VIL. 351 Except 
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in the very coldest weather, they [crickets] never cease their 
chirruping. 1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tong. § 660 The first 
attempts to speak are mere chirrupings. 

Chirruping, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -1nG¢?.] 

1. That chirps. 

1826 Scott HWoodst. xxviii, Robin-redbreast{’s] chirruping 
song was heard. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xiii, A 
wholesome, whole-hearted, chirruping little woman. 1859 
Geo. Exiot 1. Bede 63 The small chirruping voice .. came 
from a little sunny-haired girl between tbree and four. 


2. in chirruping cup, glass, etc. =CHIRPING cz, 
glass, etc. [perh. this is vb/. s6.] 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 35 This Saturnine People 
may sometimes drink a Cherripping Glass or two, without 
any danger to their Health. 1687 T. Brown £26. Conse. 
in Dk. Buckingham's Wks. (1705) 1. 119 He wou'd take a 
Cherriping Cup off in a Corner. 1694 Kine Animadu. Acc. 
Denmark Wks. 1776 1. 84 A chirruping dose of brandy. 

Chirrupy (tfirrpi), 2. collog. [f. CHIRRUP z. 
or sb. +-¥1,] Given to chirrup; lively, cheery ; 
cheerfully chatty. 

1874 Burnanp J/y fzxe i. 8 A chirrupy stereotyped smile. 
1884 Christ. World 25 Dec. 995/1 A chirrupy, garrulous old 
age. 

Chirsly, var. of CHERISHLY, Ods. 

Chirt .tfait), v. Ods. or Sc. [In branch I, a 
parallel form to CHIRK, CHIRP: see CHIRR. In 
branch II, used to express an action accompanied 
by such a sound, and then transferred.] 

I. Ods. Of sound. 

+1. zutr. To chirp. Oés. 

1386 CHaucer Sesmoner's T. 96 [He] kiste hire sweete 
and chirteth [4 MSS. chirketh] as a sparwe With his lyppes. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1x, v. (Tollem, MS.) Exciteb 
hriddes and foulis to chirtynge [ed. 1495 chyrterynge, 1535 
cherterynge] and to loue [ad garritum et amores), 

II. Of an action. Se. 

2. intr. To issue or spout out with a chirping 
sound, as liquid when squeezed ; to spirt or squirt. 

1513 Dovctas nets 1. 1x. 72 The 3oustir tharfra chir- 
tand and blak blud. /ézd. vi. iv. 169 He him in armys 
claspit, And so stren3eit his thrott, furth chirt his ene. 

3. trans. ‘ To squeeze (liquid) through the teeth’ 
(Ruddiman) ; ‘ to squeeze, to press out’ (Jam.). 

1805 G. M'Invoe J7illion Potatoes 149 John chirted out 
his hairy purse. 1822 Blackw. Wag. X11. 335 All meaning 
is chirted out ofthese words. 1826 J. Witson oct, Amébr. 
Wks. I. 259 The love o’ truth chirts it out o’ me. 

4. intr. To press 77. 

1790-1813 A. Witsox ZA. £. Picken Poet. Wks. 107 While 
lads and laughin’ lasses free Chirt in to hear thy sang. 

Chirt (tfait , sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. A sound resembling a chirp; used by A. 
Hume to describe the sound of ‘tf). Obs. 

¢ 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tong. (1865) 13 With c we spil the 
aspiration, turning it into an Italian chirt; as, charitie, 
cherrie. : ; : 

2. A squeeze (which ejects liquid). 

1834 M. Scott Cruise M/idge (1863) 171 Giving his trowsers 
a hitch, and his quid a cruel chirt. 

Chirt, obs. form of CHERT?. 

+ Chirurge. Sc. Obs. vave. Also syrurge. 
fad. L. chirdérgus (med.L. ceruxgus) surgeon, a. 
Gr. xerpoupyés ; see next.] =CHIRURGEON, 

1535 Stewart Cyvon. Scot, III. 513 Ane chirurge, the 
quhik wes of maist fame. 1§72 Lady Scoté. in Sc. Poems 
16th Cent, 11.243 Lyke a gude medciner or gude syrurge. 

Chirurgeon (kairi1dzan, tfi-). arch. Forms: 
a. 3 cirurgian, 4 sir-, 5 cerurgien, 6 ci-, cyrur- 
gyen.syrurgyan. 8B. 6 (chirurgean(e, chierur- 
gion), 6-7 chi-, chyrurgian, chy-, 6-8 chirur- 
gion, ‘7 shirurgion), 6-8 chy-, 7-9 chirurgeon. 
[In ME., a. OF. cerurgien (=Sp. cerurgiano, Pg. 
clrurgido :—Romanic type *c?rurg?-an-o f. cirur- 
gta: see CuiguRGY. In later OF, sexuxgien, con- 
tracted szerxgzex, whence Eng. szvurgden, suxgien, 
now corruptly szgeor. The Renascence brought 
back to Fr. and Eng, (partly also to It.) the spell- 
ing ciizv-, but never to French the pronunciation 
with k, which has now established itself in Eng., 
largely because the word being no longer in popular 
use, the traditional pronunciation has yielded to a 
new one, founded immediately upon the Gr. The 
original ending which would normally give mod. 
chirurgian, was variously perverted in 16th c., and 
finally settled down in its present form: cf. Sur- 
GEON. The result of these successive re-formations 
and perversions is that the modern kairp-1dzan is, 
strictly, a different word from ME. sirurdzién, 
though it would be difficult to draw a chronological 
line between the two.] 

One whose profession it is to curc bodily diseases 
and injurics by manual operation; a SURGEON. 

a. 1297 R. Gtouc. 566 Maister Philip Porpeis, pat was a 
quointe man, & hor cirurgian. ¢1386 Cnaucer Jlelibeus 
? 45(Harl. MS.) A sirurgien..up ros, and to Meliheus sayde, 
etc. [Of 6-text, 2 WSS. have sirurgien; 2 surgien; 1 sur- 
geen; 1 surgeane.] 14 . JoHN ArperRnE in Xel. Ant. I. 
191 ‘I’o aske counsell at all the lechez and cerurgienz that 
he myghte fynd. 1530 Patsc. 455, 1 bynde with a clothe 
as acirurgyen dothe his pacyentes sore. 1541 R. Cor.anp 
(t7tle\Guydon's Questyonary of Cyrurgyens, etc. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. xv. 129 Gif ane cirurgyen vald drau part of there 
blude, 
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B. 1535 Stewart Croz. Scot. 111. 64 Wes no chirurgeane 
of his craft so slie. 1547 Boorve Brev. Health Pref. 3b, 
Chierurgions ought to be wyse, gentyll, soher. 1610 Guit- 
um Heraldry vi. i. (1660) 379 Bearing of the Worshipfull 
Company of Barher Chirurgions. 1613 Purcuas Pilgr, I. 
vu. vi. 570 The Arts of the Apothecarie and Chirurgian. 
1661 P. Henry Diary 24 Aug., Sister Mary went to Chester 
to a Shirurgion. 1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 1. 
(1684) 79 The Physicians to. .use the assistance only of such 
Chyrurgeons as‘are prescribed in the Warrant. 1695 New 
Light Chirurg. Put out Introd. 10 Mr. Harris, Chirurgion 
to the Regiment. 1708 Royal Procim. 20 May in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4440/1 Midshipmen .. Quarter-Masters Mates, 
Chirurgeons Mates. 1715 /b/d, No. 5298/3 Alexander Inglis, 
Esq., to he Chyrurgeon-General of his Majesty's Forces. 
1760 Jounson Lett, 18 Oct. in Boswell, | am glad that the 
chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 1823 
Byron Yuan vin. xciv, If there might he chirurgeons who 
could solder The wounds they richly merited. 

b. fig. 

15.. Sc. Poems 16th C, (1801) II. 160 Thou art the chirur- 
gian sure That hailis all eirdly creature. 163: QuaRLEs 
Samson Div. Poems (1717) 310 Thou great Chirurgion of a 
bleeding soul. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch.-Div. Pref. 1. § 1 Such 
excellent Chirurgeons, that they will heal Christs hody hy 
separating the members. 

+ Chiru'rgeonly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.] Like a (properly trained) surgeon. 

1610 SHaxs. Temp, 1. i. 140 Gon. You rub the sore, When 
you should bring the plaister. Sed. Very well. Amt. And 
most Chirurgeonly, 

+ Chirurgerar. Sc. Ods. rare. 
GERY +-AR3 =-ER1.] A surgeon. 

1gs2 App. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 11 Medicinaris and 
Chirurgeraris that hegyles the seik and hurt men. 

Chirurgery (keird1dzéri). arch. Forms: 
a. 5 syrurgery, cyrurgerye, 6 cyrurgery. 8. 
6 chirurgeric, 7 chyrurgery, 6-9 chirurgery. 
[In ME. a. OF. civrurgerte, f. stem of cérurg-ien, 
ctrurg-te + -erte, -ERY. After the Renascence 
altered, with the cognate words, to chir-.] 

That part of medical science and art which is 
concerned with the cure of diseases or bodily in- 
juries by manual operation; =SuRGERY. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (W. de Worde) vu. vi. 
(1495) 227 Holpe wyth crafte of Syrurgery. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 93/1 No maistre in phisike ne in Cyrurgerye. 
1541 R. Cop.anp Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg. A ij, Cyrurgery 
is In two maners. 1563 T. Gate Antidot. Pref. 1 Suche 
medicinal instruments, as. .are required in the arte of Chir- 
urgerie. 1598 Stow Serv, vill. (1603) 76 There was founded 
a publike lecture in Chirurgerie. 1732 ArBuTHNoT Ades of 
Diet 390 A Dropsy of the Breast is cur’d hy Chirurgery. 
1815 Scott Guy AT, xxiv, The gudewife .. showed some 
knowledge of chirurgery. 

§ Zt mological nonce-use. 

1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynamics 48 It was mere chirur- 
gery, that is hand-craft, handy-work. 

Chirurgic (koird3dzik), @. arch. Also 7 
chyrurgick, chirurgick. fad. L. chirirgic-us, 
or its original, Gr. ye:poupyx-ds surgical, f. chi- 
rlirg-us, Xetpoupy-os surgeon ; see CHIRURGY.] Of 
or belonging to surgery, surgical. 

1655-60 Stancey /Yist. Philos. (1701) 164 Medecine is of 
five kinds, Chyrurgick, hy incision or cauterising, etc. 1741 
Waresurton Div. Legat. II. iv. § 3. 58 The three parts of 
medicine, the Chirurgic, the Pharmaceutic, and the Diz- 
tetic. 1838-9 Hatram /fést. Lit. 11.11. viii. § 40. 346 Ambrose 
Paré..is deemed the founder of chirurgic science. 

Chirurgical ksird-1dzikal), a. arch. Forms: 
a. 6 cyrurgycall. 8. 7 chyrurgical 1, cheir-, 
7-9 chirurgical. [In earliest form, a. F. czvur- 
gical, or med.L. czrurgical-ts (f. c(h)irurgic-us see 
prec., and -aL: cf. also 16th c. It. c2rumrgico sur- 
geon); but in 16th c. altered with the other words 
of the group to chz7-.] 

Of or pertaining to surgery; skilled in, practising, 
or treating of, surgery ; surgical. 

1541 R. Coriano Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Operacyons 
Cyrurgycalles. 1605 Timme Querszt. Ded. 2 A chyrurgical 
hand, 1612 WoopaLt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) Pref. 8 By 
way of Apologie, to the Chirurgicall Reader. 1748 SMoLLEetT 
Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 461 A set of chirurgical instruments. 
(bid. xvii. The hest chirurgical writers. 1806 A. Duncan 
Nelson 111 The surgeon..was performing the chirurgical 
operations, 1822 K. Dicsy Broadst. Hon. (1846) 286 Chir- 
urgical and medical knowledge. : 

€ nonce-use. {with etymological reference.] Per- 
taining to manual operation or handicraft. 

1641 Wi.xins Alath. Alagick 1. ii. (1648) 9 The Cheirur- 
gicall or Manuall [Mechanick} doth refer to the making of 
these instruments, and the exercising of such particular 
experiments. 

+Chirurgy. Obs. rare. Also 5 cyr-, sy- 
rurgye. [la ME. ccrurgie, strurgie, a. OF. c- 
rurgie, strurgie, corresp. to It. ctrurgta, cirugta, 
Sp. civugia, Pg. cirurgia :—Romanic type e¢rzrgia, 
rept. L. chirtirgia ‘cir-), a. Gr. xetpoupyia abstr. 
sb. of office, f. xetpovpyos surgeon. The latter was 
prop. an adj. (sc. iarpés professor of healing) 
‘operating with the hand’ f. yerpo- hand- + -ép-yos 
-working. The word being fully naturalized in 
Lat., ci was treated as c sce CH- and CuHiro-), 
regularly giving c27- in Romanic and Eng., and in 
later OF. and Eng. szr-, se7v-. But the Renascence 
brought back into Fr. and Eng. (partly also into 
It.) the Lat. spelling with c#7r- ; in French, how- 


[f. Carrur- 


CHISEL. 


ever, and formerly in Eng. pronounced with the 

‘soft’ ch.] =Surgery, CHIRURGERY. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xiv. 38 Notahle leches and 
gode maystres of Syrurgye. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 
Pref., As well the syckenesses the which doth parteyne to 
Chierurgy as to phisicke. 

Chiruylle, obs. f. CHERVIL. 

+Chis, chise, 2. Os. Also chys(e. [ME. chis, 
OE, c/s fastidious, e.g. in eating. Of uncertain 
derivation: it is difficult to connect it with the root 
of céosan to choose, although the meaning favours 
this.] Fastidious, dainty as to eating; particular 
or nice in choosing; to be chosen; choice; fond. 
(The sense in ME. in some cases very uncertain.) 

aqjoo Epinual Gloss. 406 Fastidinm ciisnis [Exf ciinis, 

Corp. fastidium [odium] cymnis]. ¢c1000 Herb. Apul., Sax. 

Leechd, 1. 98 Gif hwa on bare untrumnysse sy pat he sy 

cis. ¢ 1300 K. Adis. 3294 Whan note hrounith in haselrys 

The lady is of lemon chis. ¢1320 A/axrisnon in Rel. Ant. 1, 

123 Gent ich wes ant chys, Ant mon of muche prys. 1340-70 

A lisaunder 49 A king ryche, That was chyse of be childe, 

& choicelicb hym kept. a 1400 //ymun to Virgin vi. (Vernon 

MS.) in Warton “ist. Poetry 11. 109 Heyl cher chosen that 

never nas chis. ¢1q25 Coz. A/yst. 180 (Matz.) Knyghtys 

_ wyse, Chosyn ful chyse, Aryse, aryse. 

i Chisel (tfizél), 56.1 Forms: 4-6 chisell, 
chesell, 5 chysel, chesel(e, cheselle, sceselle, 
scheselle, 5-6 chesyl le, 6 chyssell, chesil(1, 
chesal, 6-8 chizel(1, 7 chissell, chessill, chizil, 
chizzell, (cheezil, chitzell), 8 chessel, 7-9 
chissel, chizzel, 4- chisel. [a. ONF. chzse/ (= 
central OF. cise/, in mod.F. czseau, (=OPr. cise, 
Cat. czsell, Sp. c#-n-cel, Pg. ct-2-zel chisel) :— late 
L. type cése/l-um dim. f. *c¢’seem =cesum, f. cedére 
to cut: cf. L. c?sorzzm cutting tool; see Scissors. 

(It. cesedlo points to L. *ca@sed7um, hut It. has also deriv- 
atives of the *cés-zs2 type. See Gréher in Archiv f. Lat. 
Lexicog. un. Gram, 1. 546.)) 

1. A cutting tool of iron or steel with the cutting 
face transverse to the axis, and more or less ab- 
tuptly bevelled on one or both sides; used for 
cutting wood, metal, or stone, and worked either 
by pressure, or by the blows of a mallet or hammer. 

The ordinary carpenter's chisel has a wooden handle, and 
a plane face at right angles to the axis, hevelled on one side 
only; most of the stone-cutters’ chisels are hevelled on hoth 
sides (or rarely on four sides); some chisels, as the gouge, 
have the plane of the face curved ; others, used in turning, 
have the edge concave or convex. 

1382 Wyciir Yod xix. 24 Who 3iueth to me, that my 
| woordis he writen?..or with a chisell thei he grauen in 
| flint? ¢1386 CHavcer Pers. T. 7 344 But there is also 
costlewe furrynge in hir gownes, so muche pownsonynge of 
chisel [//arZ. chesellis, Seéden cheseles] to maken holes, so 
muche daggynge of sheres. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 76/1 Chy- 
sell, instrument, cedtzs. 1483 Cath. Angtl. 64/1 A Cheselle, 
celtts, celium, scalprum, arsgoo Pict, Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
807 Tic cunius, a sceselle. /Yec seltis,a scheselle. 1539 
Cranmer Sible Pref., As mallettes..chesylles, axes, and 
hatchettes be the tooles of theyr occupacyon, @ 1577 Sir 
T. Smity Cosmmw, Eng. (1633) 21 The Chessill and Gowge 
ofthe carpenter. 1580 Baret 4/v. C 438 A Chesill, cedtzs. 
1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1247 The Lacedemonians. . 
caused the said Epigram to be cut out witb achizzel. 1618 
Botton Florus 1. x. (1636) 312 The silver which hee had 
in the army was every where chipt with chizils. 1669 BorLe 
Contn. New Exp. 1. (1682) 187 Fragments struck off from 
it with a Chizel and a Hammer. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 85. § 10 If our divines and physicians were taught the 
lathe and the chizzel. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Aingd. 
(1871) 829 Such teeth are, in fact, chisels of most admirable 
construction. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Stouchenge Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 124 On almost every stone we found the marks 
of the mineralogist’s hammer and chisel. 

b. esp. as the sculptor’s tool. 

1631 Suaks, Tint. T. v. iii. 78 What fine Chizzell Could 
euer yet cut hreath? 1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty x. 61 
The most exquisite turns of the chissel in the hands of a 
master. 1784 Cowrer Yask 1. 705 Nor does the chissel 
occupy alone The pow’rs of sculpture, hut the style as much, 
1825 Macaucay A7z/ton, Ess. (1851) I. 11 [The poetry} of 
Dante is picturesque indeed beyond any tbat ever was 
written. fits effect approaches to that produced hy the 
pencil or the chisel. 1889 Wacm. Alag. Nov. 35 The Chisel, 
the architect's and sculptor’s lithographic pen. 

e. With various defining words prefixed, as 
| firmer chisel, mortise chisel, round chisel, etc., 
cold chisel, a strong chisel entirely of iron or 
steel highly tempered, so as to cut cold iron (F. 
ctseau a froid, so called in contradistinction to the 
ctseau & chaud, or blacksmith’s chisel for cutting 
hot iron, which, as it becomes itself hot in the pro- 
cess, is held bya withe or other temporary handle). 

1662 Evetyn Scudptura 5 Some round cheezil or lathe 
perhaps it was. 1699 Dampier Voy. an. 1687 (R,) It was 
one man’s work to he all day cutting out bars of iron into 
small pieces with a cold chisel. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 239 The Firmer Chisel is a tbin hroad chisel, with 
the sides parallel to a certain length, and then tapering, so 
as to hecome much narrower towards the shoulder. /é7d., 
Paring chisel. 1827 Farapay C/tem. Alanip. § 1. 20 Some 
cold chissels, a screw driver..cutting chissels. 

d. A surgical instrument of like make and use, 
for cutting bone. So chisel-osteotoine, a chisel 
for dividing the bones in osteotomy. 

1685 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. IV. u. iv. Fingers and 
Toes..may he removed either hy fit Chizels or cutting: 


Mallets. 1871 T. Hotmes Syst. Surgery (ed. 2) V. 1075 
Sets of bone-cutting forceps and chisels. 1883 — (ed. 3) 1605 


CHISEL. 


825 With Maunder’s chisel-‘ osteotome’ there is less chance 
of disturbing the soft parts. 

+2. ?A paint-brush. Ods. 

a1500 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 571 Celvps,a chesell to peynte 
wyth. [Cf. Cath. Angi, A Brusch for paynterys, celeps.| 


8. U.S. eolloq. phr. Fve// chisel: at full speed, 


‘ full drive’. 

1837-40 Hatisurton Clocko. (1862) 95 The long shanks of 
a bittern .. adrivin away like mad full chizel arter a frog. 
1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P.ix. 76 Then he'd turn and 
run up the narrow way, full chisel. 2 

4, alirth. Resembling a chisel, chisel-shaped. 

1513 DouGias ners xu. Prol. 58 he siluer scalit fyschts 
.- With fynnys schinand..And chesal [1874 chyssell] talis. 

5. Comb., as chisel-edge, -mark ; chisel-cut, -like, 
~pointed, -shaped adjs.; chisel-bone, the one half 
of the lower jaw of the pike (fish); chisel-draft, 
a flat line, of the breadth of the chisel, cut on the 
edges of a stone which is to be dressed, to mark 
the level of the plane of the intended surface ; 
chisel-tooth, a name given to the incisor teeth of 
rodent animals. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Jracts 214 Batrachoniyomachia .. 
neatly described upon the *Chizel Bone of a large Pike's 
Jaw. 1864 Boutett /erakiry [1ist. & Pop. xxx. (ed. 3) 
449 Able to read dates in “chisel-cut mouldings. 1793 
Smeaton L£dystone L. 261 (note) Driving a fair *chissel 
draft across the joints. 1849 Sé. Nat. Hist. Mammalia 
IV. 83 When any unnecessary branches project inward, 
they cut them off with their *chisel-like teeth. 1863 A. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. (1878) 612 Tbe very “chisel-marks of 
the nien who built the castle. 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. 
Agric. (1807) I. 9 The Kentish turnwrest-plough with a 
*cbisel-pointed share, 1849 Sk. Nat. [Tist. Mammalia 1V. 
8 [Incisors] with sharp *chisel-shaped edges. 1849-52 Topp 
Cycel. Anat, 1V. 906/1 Vhe long and large incisors of the 
Rodents have been termed..*Chisel-teeth. 

Chisel, 5.2, another form of CHESIL, gravel. 
-Chisel, chissel (tfi-z’!, tfirs'1), 56.8 Forms: 
7 chisel,l, cheasil, chizell, chesill, 8 chizzil, 
7, 9 chissell, chizzelil. [The same word as 
CHESIL, CHISEL sé.* gravel, applied to bran from 
its coarse gritty charaeter.] 

Bran (ealled in some localities ‘ sharps’) ; some- 
times also applied to the coarsest flour in which 
some of the bran is left, ‘ whole meal’. 

1607 Topsett Four-f, Beasts 95 [They eat] Grass, Oats, 
Cheasil, Hay, and Bread. /é/d. 198 Mix goats bloud with 
chisel steept in broath. 16217 MarkHam Cavad. v. 8Common 
horse-bread..made of ordinarie Chissell, or branne. 1641 
Best Farm. Bés. (1856) 105. § 1 Chizell. .which, hereaboutes, 
ts called treate, in the South-country, branne. 1674 Ray S. 
$ £. Country Wds. 61 Chizzell, bran. 1693 W. Ropertson 
Phraseol. Gen. 470 Coarse bread made of chesill. 1788 W. 
Marsnatt £, Vorksh.Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chizzil, sb. bran (the 
common term). 1855 HWsitby Gloss., Cbizzel, bran, wheat 
skins from refining flour. 1877 Peacock NV. W’. Linc. Gloss., 
Chisselis, the coarsest kind of flour. 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss., 
When you get your corn grun, first comes the bran, then 
the chisel, then the fine flour. 

Chisel (tfi-zél), v1 [f£ Cniset 56.1 which see 
for forms. Cf. F. c’seler. (Sense 3 is doubtfully 
eonnected.)] 

1. ‘rans, To cut, grave, pare, shape, etc. with a 
chisel. Often with ovet. 

1509 Hawes Pas/. Pleas. iii. 16 A grece there was yches- 
yled all of stone Out of the rocke. 1730 A. Gorvon Maffer's 
Amphith, 297 Tbe Stones chesseled and made smooth. 1747 
Hooson. Miner's Dict. /iij, With this and a Hammer to 
strike with, we Chissel the Ore out of Loughs in Pipe Works. 
1868 HawtHorne /*r. & /t. Fruls. 1. 129 People were at 
work chiselling several statues, 

b. aésol. To work with a chisel. 

1873 Ovrpa Pascare/ 11.142 In these days no man will be 

content to chisel humbly. 


2. lransf. and fig. 


1793 Hotcrort /.avater's Physiog. xxix. 135 These all 
modify, repair, and chissel forth the body. 1820 Haztitr 
Leet. Dram. Lit. 119 It is as if there were some fine art to 
chisel thought. 

3. collog. or slang. To cheat, defraud. To chi'se/ 
oul of: to cheat of. 

[History obscure : written evidence wanting.] 

1808 Jamirson, CAizczcl, to cheat, to act deceitfully. [Its 
use at Winchester Coll. in 1821 is vouched for by the War- 
den of New College (the Rev. Dr. Sewell), and in 1839 by 
Rev. C. B. Mount. Mr. H. H. Gibbs says, ‘quite a cur- 
rent word in England in 1835’.] 1848 BartLetr Dict. 
amer., To chisel, to cheat, to swindle (comp. To gouge), 
a Western word .. ‘bave chiselled the people of California 
out of a million of dollars’. 1848 ///ust. Lond. News 1 Apr. 
aa We aint going to be chizzled out of it. 1856 SmyTH 
(U.S.) Rom. Fan, Coins 245 We muttered something about 
being ‘chiselled’ in the transaction. 1863 Ouipa Held in 


Bondage (1870) 31, | never can stand quiet and see people | 


trying to chisel me. 
Chisel, chizzel, 7.2 Sc. 
Press in a chessel or cheese-vat. 


1820 Blackw. Mag. July 379 (Jam.) Some ewe milk cheese 
«-pressed and chiselled wi* my ain hand. 


Chiselled, -eled .tfi-zéld,, p9/. a. 
v1 (or sb) +-ED.) 

1. Cut, shaped or wrought with a chisel. 

1873 Symonps Grk. Poets x. 336 An exquisitely chiselled 


gem. 1885 A thenxuim g May 606/3 To lay the bones ina 
chiselled space in the centre. 


2. fig. Maving clear and sharp outlines, as if cut 
with a chisel. 
18z1 Byron War. Fal. u. i. 389 An incarnation of the 


[f. CuEssen.] To 
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poet’s god In all his marble-chisell’d beauty. 1825 Lytton 
Falkland 30 Vhe broad and noble brow, and. .the chiselled 
lip. 1830 Tennvson Character vy, With chisell’d features 
clear and sleek. 1860 TyNDALL Glac.1. § 5. 39. 

b. fig. of thought or its expression. 

@ 1862 Buckce Crvilis. (1869) III. v. 331 ‘Vhat beautiful and 
chiselled style in which he habitually wrote. 1862 GouL- 
Burn (ers. Relig. ii. (1873) 11 A more distinct aud more 
highly chiselled notion. 1872 Gro. Exiot Jfiddlem. ui. xiii. 
222 A chiselled emphasis. 

8. Shaped or edged like a chisel. 

a 1731 M. Green Sparrow & Diam. iii. in Dodsley 1. 147 
With chizzled bill a spark ill set He loosen’d from the rest. 
1853 Kane Grinnell xp. xxx, A crowbar with chiseled edge. 

Chiseller, -eler (tfizélo:). [f. as pree. + 
-ER 1.] One who cuts or shapes with a chisel. 

1883 mes 27 Aug. 5/6 The chiseller’s and mason’s skill 
--seen in some .. finely-carved marble chininey-pieces. 

Chiselling, -eling (tJizélig), 24/56. [f. as 
pree. +-ING !.} Cutting or working with a chisel. 
Also conc. Chiselled work. 

1835 Witiis Pencillings 1. xxxit. 224 His features are of 
the clearest Greek chiselling. 1849 C. Brontit Shirdey ii. 
20 His features..have..regularity in their chiscling. 1872 
Geo. E1iot Middlem. v. xvii, Some bit of chiselling or en- 
graving. 

Chiselly (tfi-z’li), ¢. and adv. dial. Also 
chissely, chizzly. [f. CHEsiIL, CHISEL sé.2 gravel.] 
Gravelly, gritty ; grittily. 

1649 Butn Ang. Linprov, Linpr. (1653) 208 A light mixed 
cbissely land. 1784 Twamiey Dairying 55 Cheese made of 
cold Milk ..is apt to cut chiselly, or that breaks or flies 
before the Knife. 1830 Forsy Voc. FE. Anglia, Chizzly, 
harsh and dry under the teeth. 1888 E.wortiy HH. Somerset 
Wa.-bk., Chizsly, gritty, sharp: said of earth or sand. 

Chi‘selmanship. xonce-wd. (See first quot.) 

185r Ruskin Sfones Ven, (1874) 1. i. 28 That species of 
omamental flourish, which, wheu it is done with a pen, is 
called penmanship, and when done with a chisel, should be 
called chiselmanship. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skiri. 1. 86 
(D.) This elaborate piece of chiselmanship. 

Chisil(le, variant of CHESIL, gravel. 


+Chisly, chysly, a/v. Oés. [f. Cus a. + 
-LY.#] ?Choicely, fondly. 

¢ 1325 Z. £. Allit. P. B543pat he chysly hade cherisched 
he chastysed ful hardee. 

Chissel\1, obs. form of CHISEL. 

Chit (tfit), 54.1 [Often identified with Curt 
56.3, but found more than two eenturies carlier, and 
at a time when the latter (if it existed at all) existed 
as chithe. Seeing how this constantly renders 
calulus, we may compare it with &7?len, kitling. 
Cf. also the Cheshire dial. chit, Se. chee? ‘puss’, 
and chilly, cheely a eat. With sense 2 ef. £27, 
cub, whelp applied contemptuously to a child: 
as, however, sense 1 is obsolete, it is probable that 
people now often assoeiate sense 2 with CHIT 3, as 
if=‘sprout’, ‘young slip’; cf. ‘chit of a girl’ 
with ‘slip of a girl’.] 

+1. The young of a beast ; whelp, cub ; kitten. 

1382 Wycuir /sa, xxxiv.15 There hadde diches the yrchoun, 
and nurshede out litle chittes [1388 whelpis]. ¢ 1450 Afetr. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 624 Jurelegus, catus, catulus, 
[glossed] catte, idem est, chytte. 1519 HormMan Vulg. 109 
The lyon with his roryng awaketh his chittes. 1591 Per- 
evvaL. Sf. Dict., Gatillo, a chit, Catulns. 1713 C’tess 
Wincuersea Misc. Poems 129 That demure and seeming 
harmless Puss Herself, and mewing Chits regales with us. 

2. Applied, more or less contemptuously, to a 
child, esp. a very young ehild (cf. &7); a brat. 

¢1624 MippLeton Game Chess i. i, Priapus.. Bacchus’ and 
Venus’ chit, is not niore vicious. 1665 BoyLe Occas. Ref?. 
(1675) 340 But this lickerish Chit, 1 see, defeats her plot. 
1682 Drypen Satyr to Muse 4 Scolding Wife and Starving 
Chits. 1781 Cowper E-xfost. 474 While yet thou wast a 
grovelling, puling chit. 1864 H. Joxes Holiday Papers 
312 When I was a naughty little chit in a pinafore. 

b. A person considered as no better than a ehild. 
‘Generally used of young persons in eontempt (J. ; 
now, mostly ofa girl or young woman. 

1649 G. Dame. Trimarch., Rich. [1, ccexliv, Silly Chitts 
they knew not what Hee mean’t. 1694 Pol. Ballads (1860) 
II. 42 When a Nation submits To be govern’d by Chits. 
1766 Gotpso. ic. W. xi, As for the chits about town, there 
is no hearing them about one. 1812 Crapper Fliréat. Wks. 
1834 V. 267 A girl, a chit, a child! 1839 Dickexs Nich. 
Nick. xii, A little chit of a miller’s daughter of eighteen, 
1840 THackeray Parts Sk. Bk. (1872) 108 To be in love 
with a young chit of fourteen. 1879 Macquoip Berksh. 
Lady 193 He either marries a kitchen-wench, or some chit 
twenty years his junior. 

3. attrib. (Cf. Cutty @.2, CHITTYFACE.) 

1816 Scott Old Mort. x, He was so silly as to like her 
good-for-little chit face. 

Chit, 52.2 [Cxicu, chick-pea, lentil, was in 16th e. 
eorrupted to chz/s, which being taken as plural, 
yielded a singular chz?. Sense 3 is entirely doubtful, 
and may belong to the pree or following word.] 

+1. =Cnicu, chiches, or chiek-peas. Ods. 

a. pl. childs, 

1533 Exvot Cast. [Telthe (1541) 90 b, Creer, and the pulse 
called in latin ervum (in englishe I suppose chittes. 1542 
Upatt Erasm. Apoph. 90 a, Lenticula is a poultz called 
chittes, whiche..I translate peason. 1570 Levixs Alanip. 
149/8 Chits, pulse, denticula. 1578 Coorer Ties. s.v. «Acacia, 
The seede whereofislyke tochittes. 1610 Barroucn Aeth. 
Physick wi. xv. (1639) 124 Minister Chits wel rosted. 


CHITCHAT. 
b. sing. 


1559 MorwynG Evonym. 267 A few seedes in the figure of 
chit or Lentil. 

+ 2. A freckle or wart. Obs. [ef. L. lentigo f. lens.] 
_ 1952 Ilutort, Chyts in the face lyke vnto wartes, which 
is a kynde of pulse, lewticula. a1677 Jumwus Etysmol,, 
Chit, idem cum Freckle, Lentigo. 1755 Jouxson, Chit, a 
freckle. .Seldom used. 

3. pl. Small rice. 

1856 Ormstep Slave States 477 3,243 Ibs. of ‘broken’ 
rice, 570 Ibs, of ‘chits’ or ‘small’, In the Carolina mills 
the product is divided into ‘prime’, ‘middling’ throken), 
“small ’ or ‘clits’, and ‘flour’ or ‘douse ’. 

Chit (tfit), 54.4 Obs. exc. dial. Also 4 chitte, 
5 chytte, 6 chyt, 6-8 chitt. [This and its verl, 
of identical form appear about 1600: nothing is 
known of their history, but it is conjectured that 
the sb. may be a somehow changed descendant 
of MI. Cnitar, OL. ¢/d in same sense. Lut 
the shortening of the long vowel in such a_posi- 
tion, and the change of 0 to /, are in the present 
state of our knowledge inexplicable.] A shoot, 
sprout. 

1601 Hottaxp Pliny xin. iv, The stone or kernell of the 
Date .. hath a round specke .. whereat the root or chit be- 
ginneth first to put forth. 1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Matt, ‘The Barley..will..begin to shew the Chit or Sprit at 
the Root-end of the Corn. 1886 IW. Linc. Gloss., Chit, 
the first sprout of sceds or potatoes. ‘I have set hin to rub 
off the chits.’ 

+ Chit, 54.4 Obsolete name of a bird: the Tit, 
Titlark, or Meadow Vipit. [So called froin its short 
and feeble note: cf. Cult v.2 and CuExT z.] 

1610 W. Fotxixcuam Art of Survey w. iii. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper..Sea and Land Larkes. 1611 
Coter., Alouette de pré, the chit, or small meddow-larke. 
¢ 1668 Sir ‘I. Browne Wks. (1852) III]. 507 The..May chit 
is a little dark grey bird. : 

Chit (tfit , 56.5 Anelo-/ndian. Short for Cutty. 

1785 in Seton-Karr I. 114 (Y.) [They] may know his 
terms by sending a chit. 1794 H. Boyp Jd. Observer 147 
(Y.) The petty but constant and uuiversal manufacture of 
chits which prevails here. 1845 Stocgcrier //andbk. Brit. 
Iudia (1854) 109 The apparently tinie-wasting system .. 
which we shall denominate the Chit-system. a@ 1847 Mrs. 
Suerwoop Lady of Manor 111. xxi. 294 The chit was found 
on Miss Crawford’s dressing-table ; a chit which nobody 
wrote, but which every body read. 1871 Atheurnm 2 Sept. 
296 In India the practice of writing chits, i.e. notes, on the 
smallest provocation has always been carried to excess. 
1879 [Ik.S. Bripces Round World 97 Everything [in Hong 
Kong] is done by what is called chits. : 

Chit, 56.6 A sinall /row or cooper’s cleaving- 
tool used in cleaving laths (Knight Dec/. WVech.). 

+ Chit (tfit), 7.1 Oss. exc. dial, Also 7 chet. 
[Goes with Cut sé.%, asits immed. source, or im- 
mediate derivative: ct. to sproul, bud, seed, etc.] 
tnir, Of seed: To sprout, germinate. 

1601 Hottaxn Pliny I]. 22 Dill seed will chit within 
foure daies, Lectuce in fiue. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 280 
That steeped barly sprouting and chitting againe. 1664 
Everyn Sylva i. § 4 ‘To Sprout and Chet the Sooner. 
1727 Brapiey fam, Dict. l.s.v. Chitting, Seed. .is said to 
che when it shoots its small Roots first into the Earth. 
1796 C. Marsuatt Garden. § 15 (1813) 230 Laying it [seed] 
in damp mould till it begins to chit. 1883 //ants. Gloss. 
(E. D.5.), CAit, to bud, or germinate. 1886 1’, Lincolush. 
Gloss. (FD. S.\s.v., The corn has not chitted a deal. 1888 
Berksh, Gloss. (E.T). S., Chit, to sprout, 

+ Chit, v.2 Obs. rare. [Imitative of the sound: 
cf. CHEET v., CHIT sé.4, CHITTER v.] fur. To chirp. 

@1639 Warp Ser. 108 (D.) Ile soars like an eagle, not 
respecting the chitting of sparrows. 

Chitch, obs. form of CHicH. 

Chit-chat (tfit,tfaet . [Formed by reduplica- 
tion from Cuar sé.1; cf. rttle-lalile, bibble-babble, 
etc. The reduplication implies repetition or recipro- 
cation, possibly with diminutive effect. Johnson 
says ‘ A word only used in ludicrous conversation’ ; 
it is now quite serious, though familiar.] 

1. Light chat ; light familiar conversation. 

1710 PALMER Proverds 52 "Tis the custom of foolish people 
..in their chit chat to be always biting people’s reputation 
behind their back. 1742 Ricnarnson Pamela V1. 210 The 
dear Prattler .. began such a bewitching Chit-chat with 
Mrs, Jervis. 1746 Cursterr. eft. [.cxii. 306 The frivolou- 
chit-chat of idle companies. 1824 Coteripce Aids Refi. 
(1848) I. 179, I take up a k as a companion, with whon 
I can have an easy cheerful chit-chat. 1847 Wau én Woon 
Jan. 1. 3 Trifies that may. promote chit-chat and pleasant 
feelings, which we hold to be the great end of a dessert. 

2. Matter of current gossip or cominon small 


talk ; what people are talking about. 

1710 STEELE TJatler No. 107 P3 If Ralph had J.earning 
added to the common Chit-Chat of the Town. 1761 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy V1. xxiv. 124 Play-wrights, and opificers of 
chit-chat. 1843 Lever ¥. //atten xi. 74 One was sure to 
hear all the chit-chat and gossip of the day. 1844 Dicktx» 
Mart. Chusz. xxiii, An additional scrap of local chit-chat. 

b. adirid. 

1714 Spect. No. 560 » 4, | am a Member of a Female 
Society who call ourselves the Chit-Chat Club, 1819 .Wont’. 
Rew. XC. 1 The careless chit-chat letters of entinent men. 

Chit-chit-chat. once-wed. [linitative of the 
sound meant: cf. Cnt z 2 and prec.] 

1618 Syivester Du Bartas u.iv. Decay 1633 501 The 
flees the shame-less Bal Among the Birds, and with her Chit- 
chit-chat Shee seems to sing. 

Chiter, -lin, obs. ff. Cutter, CHitrenyine. 


CHITHE. 


+Chithe. Oés. [OE. ci young shoot, sprout, 
germ=O8. &£@, OHG. kid? (MHG. hide, Ger. 
dial. £ezde) :—OTeut. *£ipd-2 f. root &z- to split, 
sprout: see CHINE sd.1, v,1,] 

. A tiny shoot, sprout, or blade of grass or any 
plant ; a glume or awn of chaff, a mote. 

.c¢897 K. AELFRED Gregory's Past. xxxiii. vi, Du meaht 
gesion lytelne cip on ines brodur eagan. Det is se smala 
ciid. ¢1000 AELFRic Deut, xxxii, 2 Swa dropan ofer gzersa 
cibas. — Hom. (Thorpe) 1. 100 Hwet eac seo eorde cyd mid 
hire cidum, a@1100 in Wr.-Wiilcker 416 Granina, cipas. 

2. Applied to the filamentous organs in flowers, 
esp. to the style or stigma : see CHIVE2, and CHIRE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xci.(Br. M. MS. addit. 
27944) De Liho, And pe flour [lilye] hab wip inne, as it 
were, smal prede pat conteynep be seed. In be myddil 
stondep chibes of saffran [Pliny stantibus in medio crocis ; 
MS. Bodl. chibes; Harl. 814 chiris, Harl. 4789 schyres; 
ed. W.de Worde 1495 chiers: see also Cure, Cuive 2]. 

Chitin (ksitin). Zool, and Chem. Also -ine. 
[a. F. chztine, f. Gr. xerdy frock, tunic: see -IN. 
(The etymological formation would be chztonzz.)] 
The organic substance which forms the elytra and 
integuments of insects and the carapaces of crus- 
tacea. 

1836-39 Topp Cyci. Anat, 11. 881/2 The..substance that 
constitutes the hard portion of the dermo-skeleton is called 
chitine by Odier. 1874 ScHorLEMMER Caron Compds. 467 
Chitin, Cg His NO,, is the principal constituent of the horny 
cover of beetles and crustaceans, 1877 Huxitey Azat. Juv, 
An. i. 53 The existence of cellulose as a constituent of chitin. 

Jig. 1883 H. Drummonp Nat. Law in Spir. W. 331 Words 
are mere chitine. 

attrib. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 113 A superficial 
homogenous chitin layer. 1877 W. THomson Voy. Chad- 
lenger 11.1.7 Empty. .chitine sacs. ; ~ 

Hence Chi-tinize v. /va7s., to convert into chitin; 
Chi:tiniza‘tion, conversion into chitin ; Chi'tino- 
calea'reous a., containing chitin and lime. 

1877 Hux.ey Axat. Inv. An. vi. 254 Chitinised tendons. 
1878 BeLt Gegenbaner's Comp, Anat, 22 Chitinised cuticles, 
1870 Ro.ieston Anim. Life Introd. 133 [They] obtain con- 
siderable rigidity by chitinization. 1880 HuxLey Crayfish, 
Its [the crayfish’s] chitino-calcareous hody-walls, 

Chitinous (koitines), a. [f prec. + -ovs.] 
Of the nature of, or consisting of, chitin. 

1849 Murcuison Siluria App. D. 539 A flexible chitinous 
investment. 1875 Darwin /zsectiv. Pi. vi. 324 The chiti- 
nous coats of insects. 

Chitling (tfi'tlin). Also chitlin. [See Curr- 
TERLING. ] 

1. Another form of CHITTERLING : widely used 
in Eng. dialects, and in U.S.: cf. also CHIDLine. 

1886 Core S. IW. Lincolush. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chitlings. 
1887 Boston (Mass.) Frei. 31 Dec. 2/4 A dish of smoking 
sausages was flanked hy a dish of chitlins. 1888 E_wortTHy 
W. Somerset Word-bk., Chitlings ..the small intestines 
of the pig—usually fried as a great delicacy amongst the 
poor. 1888 Appy Sheffield Gl.s.v., To beg the chitlings of 
Pee 1888 Oxford & Berksh. Gl., Chidlings or chitlings. 

. fig. Rags, tatters, shreds. U.S. 

a 1848 Ross Sguatter Life (Bartlett), They were tearing 
my character all to chitlins. 1855 Hatipurton Hum, Nat. 
(1859) 188 (Bartlett), To tear my reputation to chitlins, 

|| Chiton (keitgn). [a. Gr. xerdv frock, tunic ; 
coat of mail.] 


|| 1. The ancient Greek tunic. 

18so Leitcn A7iller’s Anc. Art § 337 The male chiton 
was a woollen shirt originally without sleeves. 1885 4 the- 
boar 5 Dec. 741/2 His dress, a scarlet chiton bordered with 
gold. 

2. A genus of Molluscs having a boat-shaped 
shel] consisting of a series of eight separate plates 
in contact or overlapping each other. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris \ed. 5) 301 The anatomy of the 
chiton. 1835 Kirsy Hab. & Just. Anim. 1. ix. 266 These 
with the multivalve Chitons, form the Gastropods. 1877 
Huxvey Azat. luv. An. viii. 503 The Chitons have existed 
from the Silurian epoch..with very little modification. 

Chitter (tfito1),v. Forms: 4-5 chiter, cheter 
5 chyter, 6 chydder, 6-7 chytter, 6- chitter. 
[A parallel form to CHATTER, expressing a more 
attenuated action of the samekind: cf. drop, drip, 
chop, chip, jabber, jibler, etc. Cf. also CHIT v.2] 

1. Of birds: To utter a short series of sharp thin 
sounds, to twitter. Formerly used also in the 
senses chatter, and chirp. Obs. or ? dial. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer A/iller’s T. 72 Of hir song, it was so lowd 
and yerne As eny swalwe chitering on a berne. — Chan. 
Yem. Prol. & T. 844 They mowe wel chiteren as bat doon 
Iayes. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 239 in Cath, Angi. 
64 zote, With mouth than chetereth the stare. 1401 Pol. 
Poems (1859) 1]. 40 Chyteryng as chow3es. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 315/1 The Swalowes chyteryd and Songe. 1530 
Parser. 484/2, I chytter, as a yonge hyrde dothe before she 
can synge her tune. 1600 F. Warker Sf. Alandeville 134, 
A Sparrow, chirping and chyttering to other Sparrowes. 
1821 CLare Vill. Alinstr. 1.91 No music’s heard the fields 
among; Save where the hedge-chats chittering play. 

b. trans. (also with oz). 

1393 Gower Conf. I]. 328 She... chitereth out in her lan- 
gage What falshede is in mariage. 1789 D. Davipson 
Seasons 129 (Jam.), They chitter their farewell. 

2. To shiver with cold, to tremble. dza/. and Sc. 

1526 SKELTON Magzy/f., Se, for God avowe, for cold as I 
chydder. 1796 Burns Caxuld blaws the wind, Vhe birds 
sit chittering in the thorn. 

3. To ‘chatter’ as the teeth. Now Se. 

1535 FIsHer IVs. (1876) 424 The coldnesse of the snow 
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shal make their teeth for to gnashe and chytter in theyr 
heades. 1728 Ramsay Gent. Sheph.v.i, Your teeth they 
chitter, hair like hristles stan. @ 1822 Sir A. BosweELL 
Skeldon Haughs, Some teeth in angry fit may chitter. 

Chitter (tfi'to1), 56. [f. prec.] 

1. Twitter. 
von Mrs. Witney Hitherto xi. 147 The faint chitter of 

irds. 

2. dial. [prob. agent-sb. f. Cut v.27] 

1887 Dict. Kentish Dial., Chitter, the wren. 

3. Comb.,chitter-pouch dial, = CHATTERBAG, 

1864 Carern Devon Provinc., Chitter-Pooch, a gabbler. 

Chitter, chitteril, dial. var. of CHITTERLING. 

Chi:tter-cha:tter. -,ave. A reduplicated ex- 
tension of CHATTER: cf. CHIT-CHAT. 

1712 Lapy StraFrorD in Wentworth Papers (1883) 283 
You desired all the Chitter Chatter I heard. 

Chittering (tfiterin), 74/7. sé. Also chither- 
ing. [f. CaitTer vw. +-1nG1I.] The action of the 
vb. CHITTER : twittering, shivering, chattering. 

€1374 CHaucer Tvoylus 1. 19 The swalow Progne.. 
made her chiteryng. 1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De In- 
vent. 1. xix. 34a, Of birdes .. Carus fyrste marked the 
chyttering. 1552 Hutoer, Chytteryng, quiueryng or shak- 
yng for cold. 1827 in Hone Every-Day Bk. V1. 903 The 
chithering of grasshoppers. 1870 J. Maccrecor Koh Roy 
on Fordan, It was only the chittering of their hills. Mod. 
Sc. He could not speak for the chittering of his teeth. 

2. Comé., in chittering-bite, -erust, -piece, 
(Sc.), a bit of bread, etc., taken to prevent shiver- 
ing or chattering of the teeth ; cf. shzvering-bite. 

1808 JamiEeson, Boys .. call that bit of bread, which they 
preserve for eating after hathing, a chittering piece. 1854 
Bapuam Halieut. 529 The Greeks .. appear to have begun 
the day with a sort of iu chittering crust’ (axpariopa). 

Chittering (tfiteriy), 74/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2.] That chitters (in all the senses of the vb.). 

1785 Burns Winter Night iv, Whare wilt thou cow’r thy 
chittering wing. 1821 Crare Vill. Afinsty. 11. 176 The 
chittering cricket. 1887 Stevenson Underwoods i. ii. 83 
‘Wauken, at cauld-rife sax o’clock My chitterin’ frame. 

Chitterling (tfitailin) (gen. in Z/.). Forms: 
3, 6 cheterling, 5 chytyr-, chiterlynge, 6 chy- 
ter-,chetter-, chytterlyng, chiterling,7 chiter-, 
7-9 chitterlin, 6- chitterling. [Found also in 
the dial. forms chidling, chitling, chitter, chittertl ; 
the primary form and derivation are doubtful. 
The Germ. £zt/elz chawdrons, MHG, ute/, agrees 
in sense, but has only a remote relation phonetic- 
ally, coming nearest to the form chédling.] 

1. The smaller intestines of beasts, as of the pig, 
esp. as an article of food prepared by frying or 
boiling. Sometimes filled with mince-meat or 
force-meat, as a kind of sausage. 

c1z80 R.ve Graystanes in Hist. Dunelm. Script. tres 
(1839) 57 [Women quarrelling as they wash ‘ inwards ’ at the 
stream] Deinde solebamus crines evellere pungnis, cum 
cheterlingis et monifauldes mutuo nos cedere [=czdere]. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chytyrlynge, scrutellum, scrutunt, 
1530 ParsGr. 205/1 Chyterlyng, exdoile. 1533 Etvor Cast. 
Helthe (1541) 22a, The inwarde of beastes, as trypes and 
chytterlynges. 1585 J. Hicins Junius’ Nomenclator, A 
haggise : some call it a chitterling: some a hogs harslet. 
1604 Dekker Honest Wa, 1. vii. Wks. 1873 II]. 40 How fare 
1?..as well as heart can wish, with Calves chaldrons and 
chitterlings. 1611 Corcr., Andouille, a linke, or chitter- 
ling; a big hogges gut stuffed with small guts [etc.], cut into 
small pieces, and seasoned with pepper and salt. 1663 
Butter Hud. 1. u. 120 His warped Ear hung o’er the 
Strings, Which was but Souce to Chitterlings. cht a 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery v, Fill up your Chitterlings with the 
stuffing. 1876 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Chitterils, the 
stomach of the pig, eaten as tripes. 1878 Dickinson Cuszberl, 
Gloss., Chitters, the small entrails of the goose or sheep. 

b. trans. and fig. 

1617 Minsueu Ductor, Chitterlin or fat gut, G. le gras 
boyeau. 1619 Miwpv.eton /nner Temp. Masque Wks. V. 
139, I know him by his gauntness, his thin chitterlings; He 
would undo a tripe-wife. 1666 WHarton Hs. (1683) 413 
Th’ Indignities once offer’d to our King, Reduce ye [Dutch] 
from aCheese, t’a Chitterling. 1687 SHADWELL Favenal 305. 

+2. A frill, ruff, or ornamental pleating; esf. 
the frill down the breast of a shirt. Odés. 

{It has been suggested that this use is due to the likness of 
such a frill to the mesentery, called hy Butchers the ‘ frill’ 
or ‘crow’: cf. Ger. ge#rése used in same way.] 

[1568 Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dedsley M11. 310, I 
learn’d to make ruffs like calves chitterlings.] 1576 Gas- 
coiGNE Delic. Diet Droonkardes (1786) 18 Of a French 
ruffe, [we make] an English Chytterling. 1630 J. Taytor 
(Water P.) /V&s. 1. 120 Let. .Chitterlings he worne for statute 
lace. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadmag. xvii. (1824) 323 Exuberant 
chitterlings. .puffed out at the neck and hosom, 1849 Sir G, 
Heap Jour Alany Days Rome 1. 70 Arranging his paper 
ruffles and chitterlin, 

b. attrib, like a chitterling, frilled in the man- 
ner of a chitterling. Obs. exc. dial. 

1766 [C. AnstEeY] Bath Guide xi.(1804) 92 Witha chitterlin 
shirt, and a buckle of stone. 1842 AKERMAN IViltshire 
Gloss. s.v., Here comes old Warder wi’ his chitterlin vrill. 


3. [Treated as dim. of Curr s4.!] A little chit. 

1675 Corton Scoffer Scoft 163 She was but poor ten years 
old, A little snotty Chitterling. 1826 Disrarui Viv. Grey 
v. iti, 176 ‘I'll soon stop thy prate, chitterling !’ 

Chittish (tfitif), a: rave. [f Curr s6.1 + 
-1SH1.] Somewhat of a chit. 

1871 Daily News 29 Dec., The young chittish girl. 

+Chittle, v. Sc. Obs. [cf Curr v2 and 
CHITTER.] To twitter, warble. 


CHIVALRESQUE. 


_1810 Cromek Remains Nithsdale Song 119 (Jam.), The 
lintie chittles sad in the high tower wa’. 

Chitty (t{iti), sb. Axglo-Indian. [a. Hindi 
chitth?, Mahrati chitti:—-Skr. chitra spot, mark, 
etc.] ‘A letter or note; also,a certificate given to 
a servant, or the like; a pass’ (Yule). 

1698 Fryer Acc, FE. India §& P. ui, iv. 126, I sent my 
Gulleon, Peon .. with his Master’s Chitty, or Pass, to the 
Governor. 1786 Tiffoo's Let. 284 (Y.) Every merchant 
from Muscat who brings you a chitty from Meer KAzim. 
1829 Wem. of Col. Mountain (ed. 2) 80 (Y.) He wanted a 
chithee or note, for this is the most note-writing country 
under heaven. 


+Chitty, z.! Ods. rare. [f. Carr 5b.2+-¥1,] 
Freckled or warty. 

1552 Huroer, Chytty, or full of chyttes or wartes, Zeti- 
&inosus. ©1729 R. Drury Rural Milliners 1. xi, Shall 
they, such chitty Jades, so happy be. 

Chitty, 2.2 [Apparently deduced from Cuirry- 
FACE, q.v., but afterwards associated with Curt 50.1] 
Said of the face: a. Lean and pinched. b. Puny, 
childish, baby-like. 

1616 Pasquil & Kath. t. 229 A chittie, well complexion’d 
face; And yet it wants a beard. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, 
ul. ii. Iv. i, (1651) 519 Every Lover admires his Mistress, 
though she..have a..lean, thin, chitty face. 1755 JoHNsoN, 
Chitty, childish, like a baby. 

+ Chitty-face. O%s. Also 7 chichie-, chits-, 
chit-face, 7-8 chittiface. [Possibly originally 
F. chicheface thin face, pinched-face (see CHICHE- 
VACHE), perverted by association with CHIcH, with 
Carr 56.1 or 2, or with Carrry.] 

1. A term of reproach: thin-face, pinched-face ; 
in later usage, baby-face. 

1601 Muxpay Downf. R. Earl of Huntington Viij You 
halfe-fac’t groat, you thick [? thin] cheekt chittiface. 1602 
J. Cooke Good Wife u. iii, That leane chittiface, that 
famine, that leane Enuy, that all bones. 1611 Corsr., 
Chiche-face, a chichiface, micher, sneake-hill, 1617 Muin- 
sHEU Ductor, Chittiface proprie est facies parua et exigua, 
1632 SHERWwoop, A chittie-face, or chichie-face, Ciche-face. 
1681 Orway Soldier’s Fort. u1, Now, now, you little Witch, 
now you Chitsface. c 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chitti- 
Jace, a little puiny Child. 1725 New Cant. Dict. 

2. attrib, = CHITTY-FACED. 

1622 MassinceR Virg. Mart. u.i, The peaking chitface 
page hit me ith’ teeth with it [so ed. 1631; ed. 1779 and mod. 
edd. have altered it to chztty-face]. 


Chitty-faced, a. Ods. or dial. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Having a thin pinched face; child-faced, girl-faced. 

a1%622 Mippieton fore Disscmblers mm. ii, A tender, 
puling, nice, chitty fac’d squall ’tis, 1695 ConcGReve Love 
Jor LW. xii, Squabbling with yon Chitty-faced thing as 
he would have me marry. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Williams Jo 
Brow-beaten by a chitty-faced girl? 1877 V. W. Lincolush. 
Gloss., Chitty-faced, bahy-faced. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., 
Chitty-faced, with white, pinched features. 

Chiule. “7s. [A modernization of chiula, 
the Latinized form, in Nennius, of OE. céol, céol:— 
WGer. £21, ON. 47¢ll, barge, large ship, see KEEL. 
In Gildas it appears as cyzda. Used occasionally 
by modern historical writers.] An Old English 


or Norse ship of war. 

¢sso Gitpas xxili, Tribus, ut lingua ejus, exprimitur, 
cyutis, nostra lingua longis navibus. [Hence Bzpa 1. xv, 
tribus longis navibus. OE. Cron. anno 449 On brim 
ceolum.] a 800 Nennius xxviii, Tres chiule. 1839 Ke1GHT- 
Ley Hist. Eng. 1. 11 The tradition is, that they came to 
his aid with three chiule carrying 1600 men. 1849 LyTron 
K. Arthur x. xciv, Your chiules. .rot within your crowded 
bay. 1853 Prituirs Rivers Yorksh, iv. 118 The Humber 
.. Hither the Anglians, Danes, and Northmen directed 
their chiules. [18.. Gz/das § 23 in Bohn 6 OL. Chron. 310 In 
three cyuls, as they call them.] 

+Chiurm, chiorm. Oés. [a. F. chiourme, 
16-18th c., also chzorme, ad. It. cZuxrma, Genoese 
ciusma, Sp. chusma. Ulterior origin doubtful : 
see Littré and Diez.}] A crew or gang of slaves 
rowing a galley; also contempteous ‘crew’, ‘ gang’. 

[c1645 Hower Letters 1. i. 22 He went aboard the 
Cape Gallie .. passing through the Churma of slaves.] 
1685 Theophania 85 The Chiorm.. consisted of twenty 
Banks, and twenty Slaves on a Bank. 1692 tr. Sad/ust, To 
Rdr., That insipid clutter which that impertinent and trifling 
Chiurm of Pedants make, that call themselves Expositors. 
21734 Nortu Life Sir D. North (1744) 59 Being well ac- 
quainted with..a Bey of a Galley, he procured of him a 
String of Slaves out of his CAiz77..to work in his building 
[*zargin Served by a Chiurm of Galley Slaves}, 

Chiuyng, var. of CHEVING, Obs. 

Chiv, variant of CHIVE 56.3 

Chivachee, -ie, var. of CHEVACHEE, Oés. 

+Chival. Os. [see CHEvaL.] A horse. | 

1567 Turperv. Ovid's Ef. 148b, 1.. Upon the captive 
chivals came into my tents againe [In mea captivis castra 
revectus equis]. 1598 A/ucedorus in Haz]. Dodsley VII. 204 
And raise his Chival with a lasting fame. 

Chivaler, -ier, obs. f. CHEVALIER. 

Chivalresque (Jivalresk), a. Also chev-. 
[cf. mod.F. chevaleresque, It. cavalleresco, Cat. 
caballeresc, Sp. caballeresco; {. chevalier, caval- 
lero, etc. : see CHEVALIER, and -ESQUE.] 

Wearing the garb, manners, or spirit of chivalry. 

1800 Mouth. Mag. 1X.6 These stories .. received first in 
Armorica their chivaleresque garh. 1816 Kearince Trav. 
I. 313 The scientific and chevaleresque race of Andalusia 
aa Goede. (bid, 11, 215 The terms of the verdict seem 
to us somewhat chevalresque. 1817 Gopwin Mandeville Il. 


CHIVALRIC. 


7x (D.) A strange mixture in it of the gallant and the 
chevaleresque. 1834 New Afonthly Mag. XLII. 205 His 
manners were. .courteous and chivalresque. 

Chivalric ( fivelvik, fi-valrik, tf-), a. [f. Cr- 
VALRY +-1C; cf. geometr-tc, etc. (The first pro- 
nunciation is that sanctioned by the poets.)] Of 
or pertaining’ to chivalry ; chivalrous. 

1797 Mrs. Ravcuirre /talian (ed. 2) I. 89 The inno- 
cence of her, whom you defend with so chivalric an air. 
1824 Byron Deform. Trans/.u1. ii,’Gainst a foe I would not 
warrant thy chivalric heart More than Pelides’ hecl. 1824 
Camesett Theodric, Some extant spirit of chivalric kind. 
1836 Gentl. Mag. Apr. 422/1 [At Drury Lane] Chevy Chase 
a grand chivalric entertainment, was produced. 1879 
McCartuy Own Times Il. xxvii. 319 The spirit of the 
chivalric days had been restored under better’ auspices. 

Chivalrist ( fi-valrist, t{-). rare. [f. CuivaLry 
+-18sT.} An admircr of medizval chivalry. 

3862 All Year Round VII. 259, 1 wish the pseudo-chival- 
rists to learn what the Sir Launcelots and the Elaines 
actually were, and how they lived. 

Chivalriza‘tion. vave—'. [f. assumed vb. 
chivalrize ({. CHIVALRY) +-ATION.] The action 
of making chivalric or chivalresque. 

1800 Month. Mag. IX. 6 William of Britanny, Walter 
Chatillon and others preceded Guido Colonna and the 
Italian romancers in the chivalrization of ancient Epopceas. 

Chivalrous (fi'valros, tfi-v-),@. Forms: 4 che- 
walrouss, -rus, chevelrous, -russ, 4-6 chyual- 
rous, -rus, cheuelrous(e, -rus, 4-7 cheualrous, 
5 chevalerous(e, -allrus, chiualrus, -allrouse, 
6 cheualrus, -ryous, -allorous, 4-6, 8-9 chival- 
rous. [ME., a. OF. chevalcrous, chevaleros, -us, 
-eus, -ewx (not in mod.F.), f. chevalier CHEVALIER ; 
see -oUS. In its original nse this word became 
obsoletc both in French and English before 1600, 
perhaps shortly after 1530 (Lord Berners), for in 
Shakspere, Spenser, and Dicts. c1600, it was 
merely traditional. It reappears in Bailey’s Dict., 
1721-31, as a word of Spenser and Chaucer. 
Johnson 1755 has it merely as a Spenserian word 
‘now ont of usc’. But in the latter part of the 
18th c. it was revived by writers on the romances 
of chivalry, and has become again a living word 
referring either to the historical or the ideal chivalry 
of the Middle Ages. The early pronunciation as 
shown copiously in alliterative verse was (as in OF.) 
with tf-; since its revival it is more generally pro- 
nounced with f-, as if from modern French (where 
it is not found).] 

I. In early use. 
+1. Like, or having the characteristics of, a (me- 
dizeval) knight or man-at-arms; ¢sf. doughty, 
valorous. (See quot. 1611.) Ods. exc. as forming 
part of sense 3. 

€ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, apo Cbeualrous kny3tez. ¢ 3374 
Cuaucer Jroylus v. 802 Diomede was.. Hardy, testife, 
strong, and cheualrous. c1400 Destr. Troy 3651 Achilles, 
a choise kyng & cheuallrus in armys. ¢13440 York Myst. 
xxxlii, 3x No chyvalrus chiftan ey chere hym. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xvi. 63 To make hym more cheualer- 
ouse than eny othre of hys tyme. c¢1530 Lp, BERNERS 
Arth, Lyt. Bryt, (1814) Pref. 3 The chyualrous feates and 
marcyall prowesses of the vyctoryous knyghtes of tymes 
Paste. 1593 Suaks. Auch. //,1.1. 8 Ile answer thee in 
any faire degree, Or Chiualrous designe of knightly triall. 
3596 Spenser F.Q. 1, ix. 1, In brave poursuitt of chevalrous 
emprize, 1611: Cotcr., Chevalcreux, cheualrous, doughty, 
valorous, valiant, couragious, stout, bold. 

+b. Of places: Of warlike renown. Oés. 

_ € 1440 Bone Flor. 2 A more chyvalrous town then Troy was 
oon In londe was never seen. 1513 DouGtas Ene?s 1. v. 
(iv.) 77 O worthy Troiane wallis cheualrus [Inclyta bello]. 

II. In modern (revived) use. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Age of Chivalry, or to 
the knights of that age (as viewed historically). 

1774 Warton Eng, Poetry 1. § 3.148 But to sing romantic 
and chivalrous adventures was a very different task. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 153 The old feudal and chivalrous 
spirit of fealty, 18:8 Hattam Mid. Ages 1x. ii. (1837) 511 
The manners of chivalrous times do not make so fair an ap- 

earance in Monstrelet. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. vu. vi, 

y the Crusades cbivalry became more religious, religion 
more chivalrous. /éid. The chivalrous word courtesy 
designates a new virtue, not ordained by our religion. 
3876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 482 Tbe chivalrous 
spirit Is, above all things, a class spirit. The good knight 
is bound to endless fantastic courtesies towards men, and 
still more towards women, of a certain rank ; he may treat 
all below that rank with any degree of scorn and cruelty. 
fbid. 483 The whole chivalrous idea, an idea quite un- 
English. 1882 — Wm. Rufus ii. 173 The massacre of Li- 
Moges, tbe most truly chivalrous deed ever done. 

3. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the ideal 
knight; possessing all the virtues attributcd to the 
Age of Chivalry; characterized by pure and noble 
gallantry, honour, courtesy, and disinterested de- 
votion to the cause of the weak or oppressed. 
Sometimes, ‘ gallant, or disinterestedly devoted in 
the service of the female sex’; sometimes, in ridi- 
cule = ‘quixotic’. 

1818 Hatiam Mid. Ages 1x. ii, Eminent instances of 
chivalrous virtue, 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 1II. 
106 Boasting of the ‘chivalrous’ treatment she [woman] 
enjoys. 31844 LincarD Anglo.Sax. Ch. (1858) I. App. 353 
Certainly a most unpromising and chivalrous attempt. 
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3856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. 13 A chivalrous perception of 
the meaning ofthe word duty. 1863 Ouipa /feld in Bond. 
age (1870) 88 Positively, Granville, you are quite chivalrous 
inher defence. 1883 LLovp £46 §& Flow II. 45 Frank is the 
most generous, chivalrous fellow in the world. 

4. Of knightly position or rank. 7are. 

1828 Scoit /*. Al. Perth xx, Of gentle blood and chival- 
rous rank. rae : 

Chivalrously Coes, -tf-), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY%.) In a chivalrous manner: fa. Bravcly, 
valiantly, gallantly. Ods. 

1375 Barpour Bruce ut. 89 The king full chewalrusly, 
Defendyt all his cumpany. 1§23 Lp. Berners /’roiss. 4 
xxxi. 45 The..englysshmen assauted chyualrously, 1548 
Tuomas /tal, Gram., Canallerestamcnte, Eheualloroust, 
or valiantly. j c ; 

b. In the manncr of the idcal knight; with dis- 
interested devotion and ideal courtesy. 

3865 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. xxi. 661 To his accom- 
plices he was religiously aud chivalrously faithful. 1878 
Morey Diderot 7 129 His colleagues chivalrously de- 
fended him. 1884 Jfanch. Exam.7 June 4/6 It is recorded 
how chivalrously the Emperor kissed her hand. 


Chivalrousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Chivalrous quality or character. 
3863 THornpury 7rue as Steel III. 127 There was a 
certain revelling chivalrousness still left in this man. 
Chivalry (fi-valri, tfivalri). Forms: 3-4 
chy-, chivalerye, -ie, 4 chevalerie, chyualrie, 
4-5 chiualrye, 4-6 cheuelry(e, chevelry, Sv. 
chewalry, 4-7 chevalrie, -ry, chyualry(e, chi- 
valrie, 5 cheyvalery(e, chevallry, 6 chevalree, 
7 chivaldry, -altry, 5- chivalry. [ME., a. OF. 
chevalerte (11th c.), chivalerie=Pr. cavalarta, Sp. 
caballerfa, Pg. cavallerfa, lt. cavalleria knight- 
hood, horse-soldiery, cavalry, a Komanic deriv. of 
late L. caballertus (Capitularies 807):—L. cabal- 
léri-us ridcr, horseman, CAVALIER: see -ERY, -RY. 
(The same word has in later times come anew 
from It. into Fr. and Eng., as cavalerie, CAVALRY.) 
As a ME. word the proper historical pronuncia- 
tion is with tf-; but the more frequent pronunciation 
at present is with f-, as if the word had been 
received from modem French.] 
1. collect. Knights or horsemen equipped for battle. 
+a. The contemporary name for the ‘ men-at- 
arms’, or mounted and fully armed fighting-men, 
of the Middle Ages. Obs. (In OF. chevalier trans- 
lates wzles, chevalerie = militia.) 
¢1300 A. Adis. 1495 He schipeth into Libie, With al his 
faire chivalrie. ¢1320 Sir Beues 2217 Pai wolde after vs 
.. Wib wonder-gret cheualrie, And do vs schame and 
vileinie. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 252 A parte of the chivalrie 
With him to suppe in compaignie Hath bede. c 3400 J/e- 
layne 203 With fourty thowsande chevalry Of worthy men 
of Were. 1485 Matory Arthur 1, xiv. (Globe) 39/2 The 
eleven kings with their chivalry never turned back. 1523 
Lo. Berners Frozss. I. cexxvii. 302 Sir John Mountfort.. 
had..taken all the cheualry of Bretayne. 
+b. as collective sing. A body of men-at-arms. 
1375 Barpour Bruce wv. 187 King Eduard..gaderit a gret 
cheuelry. 
+c. Applied by early translators to the horse- 
men (inmos, eguitatus, eguztes) of ancient Greece 
and Rome, for which CavALry is the modern 


equivalent. Ods. 

1s29 Rastett Pastyme (1811) 15 Lucius Tarquinius. .cap- 
tayn of cheualry. 3552 Lynpesay J/onarche 4030 Prince 
Tytus, with his Chewalrye. c1580 Sipney Psalms xx. vi, 
Let trust of some men be In chariots, and some in chivalry 
[Ai in curribus et hi 1n eguis). 158: Marpeck Bk. Notes 651 
Hermogenes master of the Chiualrie, was slaine. 1796 
Potter Antig. Greece 1. xxvi, (1715) 181 The chivalry shall 
be detacht out of the most puissant and wealthy Athenians. 


+d. Rarely applied to CAVALRY in the ordinary 


modern sense. Ods. 

1560 WHITEHORNE Arte of Warte 59a. 1693 LutTTRett 
Brief Red. (1857) Wl. 65 The elector of Bavaria had re- 
mounted his chivalry. 

e. As a historical term for the medizval men- 
at-arms. Occasionally applied poetically or ideal- 
istically to ‘cavalry’ or ‘horsemen’ in general, 
esp. when chivalrous gallantry is attributed. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 13 The lordes and chevaltre 
of France..wolde have stoppyd [Hen. V] tbe kynges waye, 
that be shulde not passe to Callys. 1570 B. Gooce Pof. 
Kiugd. 1. (1880) 5 Able ..to decke the fieldes with lustie 
cheualrie. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen, JV, 1. tii. 20 And by bis 
Light Did all ie Cheualrie of England moue To do braue 
Acts, 1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 307 The Red-Sea Coast, whose 
waves orethrew Busiris and his preuiphian Chivalrie. /éid, 

65 At the Soldan’s Chair Defy'd the best of Panim Chivalry 

‘© mortal Combat. 1776 Gipson Decl. § F. 1. xv. 518 A 
valorous knight, who waied at the head of the Spanish 
chivalry .. against the Moors. 180z Campnett Hosen 
linden, Wave, Munich! all thy banners wave, And charge 
with all thy chivalry! 1836 W. Irvine Astoria II. 311 
They met with some of the ‘chivalry’ of that noted pass. 
1843 Prescott Mexico v. it. (1864) 28:1 Cortez and bis 
cbivalry rode down the whole extent of the great street. 


f. In more extended and complimentary sense : 


Gallant gentlemen. 

38x16 Byron CA. /far. 11, xxi, There was a sound of revelry 
by night, And Belgium's capital had gathered then Her 
Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright The lamps shone o'er 
fair women and brave men. @ 1839 PRraeD Poems (1864) II. 
408 When Loveliness and Chivalry Were met to feast to- 
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gether, 1883 W. H. Barwir in Darly Tel. 10 July 5/3 The 
galloping turf was for the chivalry of the South. 

+ 2. As at onc time the ‘ chivalry’ constituted the 
main strength of a mediaxval army (the ar-hers 
slingers, etc. being mere subordinate adjuncts , the 
word had sometimes the value of ‘army’, ‘ host’. 

a = Wye iit Gen. xxi. 33 Phicol, the prince of his chy- 
ualrye (Vul SY bee exercitns ens}, 1388 — Fer. xix. 13 
Thei sacrifieden to al the chyualrie [1382 kny3thed] of 
heuene. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 275 All the chyualry 
of heuen prayseth her. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg.o4/3 A grete 
companye of cheualrye of heuen. 

3. The position and character of a knight, knight- 
hood. +a. gencrally. Obs. 

1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 216 Po hii seye her kyng aslawe, 
flour of chyualerye! ¢ 1385 Cuaucer 1. G. fH. 1818 Lu- 
crece, Whi hast tow don dispit to chiualrye? Whi hast 
thow don this lady vilanye? 1393 Gower Conf. III. 237 
How this king in womanhede Was falle fro chivalerie. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aiiij b, Foure vertues of cheual- 
ne 1579 Srenser Shep, Cal., To kis BE., To him that is 
the President Of Noblesse and of chevalree. 160: Weever 
Mirr, Mart. Ciiij, Great Bolingbrooke this type of chiualrie. 
3606 Suaks. 7/7. & Cr. 1. ii. 249 Braue Troylus the Prince 
of Chiualrie. 1700 Drypen /adles, Pal. y An. 1. 10x He 
swore That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 
And whate’er else to chivalry belongs. 1779-81 Jotsxson 
L. P., Butler Wks. II. 185 Pedantic ostentation of know. 
ledge which has no relation to chivalry. 

+b. In early use, esp. Bravery or prowess in war; 
warlike distinction or glory. Phrase, 70 do chiv- 
alry. Obs. 

1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 211 He bed hym sywy, trwelyche 
to dochyualerye. ¢ 1325 Chron. Eng. 225 in Ritson A/etr. 
Rom. 11. 279 Hy weren men of Chevalerie, 1 75 BARBOUR 
Bruce 1. 345 Thai saw Thar fayis ridand . x illful to do 
chewalry. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prol. 45 ps time pat he ferst 
bigan To riden out, he louede chyualrye Trouthe and honour 
fredom and curtesye. c1400 Destr. Troy 5985 Thurghe 
Achilles chiualry hom cheuyt the worse. ?¢14975 Sgr. 
lowe Degre 1054 He hath hene in Lombardy And done he 
hath great chyvalry. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxvi, So 
through Godde’s helpe he had then the victory and bare 
thens a glorious chyvalrye. 1513 DoucLas vEners x1, Prol. 
1 Hie renowne of Martis cheuelric. 1534 WHITTINTON Tullyes 
Offices 1.(1540) 28 The desyre of fame by chyualry [studyum 
bellice gloriz). 1§93 Suaks. Rich, //, 1. 1. 203 You shall 
see Iustice designe the Victors Chiualrie. /édrd. 11. t. 54 
This England.. Renowned .. For Christian seruice, and 
true Chiualrie. 1652 Brome JYoviall Crew Prol,, No Power 
can redresse Th’ Afflicted Wanderers, though stout Chevalry 
Lend all his aid for their delivery. 

e. The military art (of the middle ages), knightly 
skill and practice in arms and martial achieve- 


ments. arch. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Chyualry or knyghtehoode, 
muilicia, 1475 Bk. Noblesse 21 Vegecius in he boke of 
Chivalrie [/wstitutio Rei militarts). 1481 Caxton Myrr. 1. 
vy. 29 It happed neuer .. that clergye cheualrye & laboures 
of therthe inyght be well knowne by one only man. 1489 
— Faytes of A.\. i. 1 Experte in tharte of chyualrye. 
3551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 1. ix. (Arb.) 157 The resy: 
dewe of the daye they passe ouer in playes and exercise of 
cheualrye [exercitio miltitaris discipline| 1611 EBisre 
Pref. 2 He excelled in feates of chiualrie. 1616 Buttoxkar, 
Chiualrie, Knighthood, the Knowledge of a Knight or No- 
bleman in feats of armes. 1618 Botton Florus (1636) 104 
Spaine, that brave martial] Countrey, ennobled for Che- 
valry [viris armisgue nobilem). 1655 Francion 1-11.73 My 

reatest pastime. .was to read the feats of Chivaldry. 1805 

cott Last Minst. 8 The last of all tbe Bards was he, whe 
sung of Border Chivalry. 

Jig. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V1. 49 [They] pat goob 
to holy chevalne [ad sacram militiam). 

d. Knighthood as a rank or order. arch. 

c1490 Merlin xii. 186 Who so myght take ordere of 
chiualrye moste in eny wise be a gode knyght. 1483 Cax- 
Ton Gold. Leg. 336/4 Thenne the quene..made them alle 
to swere this newe chyualrye. 1608 SHaks. Per. 1. li. 29 
His device, a wreath of chivalry. 36z5 Bacon Fss.. Greatness 
Kingd.( Arb.) 491 There be now, for Martiall Encouragement, 
some Degrees and Orders of Chiualry; which neuerthelesse, 
are conferred promiscuously, vpon Soldiers, and no Soldiers. 
1663 BuTtver //ud. 1. 18 Never bent his stubborn knee To 
anything but Chivalry. 1796 H. Huster tr. Sf. Pierre's 
Stad. Nat. (1799) U1. 488 That an order of Chivalry might 
be instituted, in imitation of the Civic Crown. 


+4. A feat of knightly valour; a gallant deed, 


exploit. Ods. or arch. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4578 He smot of is heued as 
liztliche as it were a stouple * Pat was is laste chiualerye. 
¢1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 12 How ony man sa suddandly 
Micht do sa gret acheuelry. c 1450 .Werli» xiv. 220 Many 
feire chivalryes shewed on the oo parte and on the tother. 
1485 Caxton Parts 4 V. 16 Eche of you do Valyantly hys 
armes and hys chyvalryes. ¢1g80 Sipney (J.) Acts less 
famous, because they were but private chivalries. 1823 
Locknart Span, Ball., Introd. 13 In the .. chivalries cele- 
brated in the Castilian Ballads. 

5. The knightly system of feudal times with its 
attendant religious, moral, and social codec, usages, 
and practices. ge of chivalry: the period during 
which this prevailed. 

1765 Percy Relig. Prelim. Ess., K. Richard I .the great 
hero of Chivalry. 1774 Warton Eng. Poctry 1. 1.65 The 
ideas of chivalry, the appendage and the subject of Ro- 
mance, subsisted among the Goths. 1790 Burke Fr. Xe-. 
Whks.V. 149 Theage of chivalry is gone... The unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroick enterprise is gone! 1823 Byron 
Yuan xm. xi, Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away. 
38a9 ARNoLD in Life 4 Corr. (1845) |. 255 If I were called 
upon to name what spirit of evil predominantly deserved 
the name of Antichrist, I should name the spirit of chivalry 
—the more detestable for the very guise of the ‘ Arcbangel 
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ruined’, which has made it so seductive to the most gener- 
ous minds. 1841-4 Emerson £ss, Hist. Wks. (Bohn) I. 12 
The student interprets the age of chivalry by his own age 
of chivalry. 1855 Mirman Laz. Chr. vu. vi, Chivalry. .left 
upon European manners..a punctilious regard for honour, 
a generous reverence for justice, and a hatred of injustice. 
1857 Buck e Civils. I. ix. 579 In the eleventh century there 
arose the celebrated institution of chivalry, which was 
‘to manners what feudalism was to politics, 1876 FREE- 
MAN Nori. Cong. V. xxiv. 482 Chivalry..is in morals very 
much what feudalism is in law; each substitutes .. obli- 
gations devised in the interests of an exclusive class, for the 
more homely duties of an honest man and a good citizen. 

6. The brave, honourable, and courteous char- 
acter attributed to the ideal knight ; disinterested 
bravery, honour, and courtesy ; chivalrousness. 

1790 Burke [see 5]. 1822 K. Dicsy Broadst. Hon. (1829) 89 
Chivalry is only a name for that general spirit or state of mind 
which disposes men to heroic and generous actions. 1855 
Mirman Laz. Chr. vu. vi, All the noble sentiments, which 
blended together are chivalry. 1862 TroLtore Orley F. 
xl. (ed. 4) 289 He felt himself bound. .to cling to her himself. 
Such was the special chivalry of the man. 1874 Sipcwick 
Meth, Ethics i. viii. § 2. 302 Generosity or Chivalry to- 
wards adversaries or competitors seems to consist in shewing 
as much kindness and regard for their well-being as is com- 
patible with the ends and conditions of conflict. 1885 L. 
STEPHEN in A¢henzus 28 Nov. 696/3 Chivalry of feeling, 
as I understand the word, means a refinement of the sense 
of justice—an instinctive capacity for sympathizing with 
every one who is the victim of oppression. 

7. Flower of Chivalry: in various senses: a. 
Fiower or fairest type of knighthood, or of feudal 
chivalry; b. The prize or highest honour of 
knightly prowess; ¢. the choice portion of a 
force of armed knights. 

1297 [see 3 a]. ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Avnightes T. 124 And in 
his hoost of Chiualrie the flour. c1440 Partoxope 1227 
The rereward .. wherin the floure Is herbowred of his 
Cheualrye. /dd. 1902 This hethen kyng .. Which of che- 
valry beryth the flour Of alle the sette in hethen lay. 1494 
FaBYAN Vi. CCxxNxiv. 269 The kynge.. with the flowre 
of that Chyualry of Fraunce set forthward. c1g00 Lazce- 
Zot 2181 The flour of knychthed and of chevalry. 158 
Tuynne Holinshed in Animadv. (1865) Introd. 77 Whic 
duke {Black Prince], being the flower of Chivalrie in his 
time. 1590 SpeNSER F. Q. 1. viii. 26 Flowre of chevalrie. 
1700 Drypen Fadles, Pal. & Arc. 1. 120 His host, the 
flower of Grecian chivalry. 1795 SoutHEY Yoan of Arc 
xii. 517 Our English swords .. Cut down the flower of all 
their chivalry. 1821 — l’%s. Fudge. vui, He of the sable 
mail, the hero of Cressy, Flower of chivalry. 1833 Loncr. 
Coplas de Maurigue xxxix, When all the flower of chivalry 
Was in his train. 

+ 8. Old Law. Tenure by knight’s service (abo- 
lished in 1662, and since only Wist... Guardian 
or warden in chivalry. The guardian of a minor 
holding by knight’s service. Obs. exc, Hist. 

[zz92 Brizron 111.11, §1 Plusours maneres de tenures dount 
touz les plus sount de chevalerie et de graunt serjaunties.] 
1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 1ob, And them [xx. acres of 
lande] hatb and occupieth as warden in chivalry duringe 
tbe chyldes nonage. 1641 Termes de la Ley 57 b, The 
services are all by Littleton divided into two sorts, Chivalry 
and Socage ; the one martiall and military, the other clown- 
ish and rusticall. 1765 BracksTone Com, 1. v, Incident 
to the tenure in chivalry. 1876 Green Short Hist. ix. 607 
The conversion of lands held till then [12 Car. II. cap. 24] 
in chivalry into lands held in common socage. 

+9. Court of Chivalry (curta milttaris): a court 
formerly held before the Lord High Constable and 
the Earl Marshal of England, having cognizance 
of matters relating to deeds of arms out of the 
realm. When deprived of its criminal jurisdiction 
it continued to judge civil cases concerning points 
of honour and family distinction. Oés. 

1616 SELDEN tr. Fortescue xxxii, So as the Cognisance of 
it belong to the jurisdiction of tbe said Court of Chivalry. 
Note: That Court .. hath long been discontinued .. The 
Court of Chivalrie, wherein all matters of Armes, Treason 
committed beyond Sea, Warre, and the like, which could 
not be tried at the Common Law, were determinable. 1644 
Coke Ox Litt. 1. xvii, The Honorable Court of Chivalry 
before the Constable and Marsball..this Court is the foun- 
tain of the Marshall law. 1863 H. Cox /xs#7t. u. ii. 321 
footnote. 

910. tmproperly. Team of horses. [cf. cheval.] 

1863 WorsLEY Poems & Trans., Phaethon 12 Nor even 
thus. .had curbed That cbivalry divine. 

ll. Comb., as chivalry-play, -ribbon, -romance. 

1827 CARLYLE Wisc. (1857) I. 52 The Sentimentalists, the 
Chivalry-play writers. 1839 — Charéism iii. 121 Chivalry- 
ribbons, and plebeian gallows-ropes. 1849 SouTHEY Cov2772.- 
pl. Bk. Ser. 11. 230 The chivalry-romances are all battles. 

Chivan: see CHIVEN. 


[Chivancy, error for CHEVACHEE. 

1616 Buciokar, Chivancy, Chivalry, riding. Chaucer.]} 

+ Chivauchier. Ods. [ad. OF. chevauchére 
nom. of chevaucheor, rider, f. chevaucher to ride: 
see CHEVACHEE.} A rider, a courier. 

1420 STOKES, etc, tr. /Yex. Vin Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 
No. 29 We sende 3owr graciows lettres wn to the Erche- 
byschopys, of Mayns, Trese, and of Cologne by Hans Pruce 
3owr chivauchier. 

Chive! (tfoiv), also cive (soiv). Forms: 5 
cyves, -ys, 5-7 cyve, 6 chyve, 6, 8 sive, (9 
shive), 6- chive, cive. [In form czve a. F. 
cive = Pr. ceba:—L. cépa, cepa onion. The form 
chive prob. represents a North Fr. chzve. (Cf. 
rive :—ripa; cire:—cera.} It is probable that 
sensc 2 is orig. the same word, though it never 
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appears as czve, and early writers who regularly 
used czve for the plant, employed chzve in sense 2. 

In OE. cife, a. L. céfa, still retained the sense ‘ onion’ 
(also that of ‘shalot’ or ‘scallion’); but in Romanicthe name 
was extended and transferred to smaller species of Ad/ium. 
In French, céve included (or perhaps still includes) ‘several 
small species or varieties’, besides A. Schenoprasum, to 
which the dim. civette (in Cat. cebeta) applies more exclu- 
sively. In Eng. céze or chive appears always to have meant 
this, czve¢ being merely a rare, and now obsolete synonym. 
In French it is also called céboulette, dim. of czboule 
Cuisot. Other OF. derivative forms were civol, civon, civot. 
The form chzve is not recorded by Littré, but its existence 
in ONFr. may be inferred from the derivatives chivon, 
chivot (Godefroy), In Eng. céve and chive both occur 
from early times; but the former is the leading form, down 
to the present century. The phonetic corruption szethe 
used by Tusser, and interesting as exemplifying the inter- 
change of wv and 4, is still in familiar use in the south of 
Scotland. The modern prevalence of c#/ve in the leading 
form is, perbaps, due to association with Cuive 2, arising 
from the fact that it is for its slender leaves that the chzve 
is cultivated. Chived garlic in 3 clearly points to this.] 

1. The smallest cultivated species of Allium (A. 
Schenoprasum), which grows in tufts, with rush- 
like hollow leaves and small clustered bulbs. The 
leaves are cut for use in soups and stews. Weld 
chive: a name sometimes applied to the Wild 
Garlic or Ramsons (A. wrstv2n2). 

a1400 Ep, Swete Susane 105 (Vernon MS.) pe chyue 
{A7S. Phillips c 1410 cheruyle] and pe chollet, be chibolle, be 
cheue. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parz. 78 Cyuys, herbe. 1530 Patscr. 
20s/1 Chyve an herbe, czve. 1548 Turner Nasues of 
Herbes, Gethium is called in englishe_a Syue, a chiue, 
or a ciuet. 15962 — Herbal 1. 9 Chyue.. is not of 
y’ kynde of lekes, but of y*¢ kynde of an vnion. 1573 
Tusser /7usb, (1878) 94 Seedes and berbes for the Kitchen: 
Siethes. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 642 Cyves or Rushe Onyons 
..have litle smal, holowe, and slender piped blades, 
lyke to smal Rushes. 1580 Barer Ady. C. 557 Ciues, 
cepulz, 1597 Gerarp Herbal 1, viii. 11 The root is 
thicke and clouedlike.. Ciues. 1611 Cotcr., Escurs. 
the little sallade hearbe called, Ciues, or Chiues. 1708 
Morteux Raédelazs iv. 1x. (1737) 245 Sives, Rampions, 
Jew’s Ears. 1784 Twamtey Dairying 90 Pastures much 
addicted to wild garlick, or cow-garlick, ramsons or wild 
cbives. 1 Craspe Par. Reg. 1. 139 Here grow the 
humble cives. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 292 The chive .. is 
a hardy perennial plant. 1849 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 
vii. 356 He bad often gathered sk/ves for the pot there. 
1860 DreLamer A itch. Gard. 46 Chives or Cives..more like 
a cluster of miniature leeks than a tuft of onions. 

2. A small bulb or bulbil; es. one of the 
daughter bulbs or ‘cloves’ of a bulb of garlic. 

(By Herrick possibly misapplied to the young leaves by 
confusion with Cuive sé.) 

1sst_ Turner Herbal 1. (1568) K iv b, I saw the see 
gyrdell [Laminaria digitata] .. the rootes was lyke onto 
garleke, many chyues makyng one great hede. 1648 
Herrick Hesfer., Hymne to Lares, To worship ye, the 
Lares, With crowns of greenest parsley, And Garlick chives 
not scarcely [Also To Larv). 1678 Puirtirs, Chives are the 
smaller parts of some hulbous Roots, as of Daffadil, Garlick, 
etc. by which they are propagated. 1692 in Cotes s.v 
19741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1.i. 36 Out of a Bulbe or Root of 

arlick, chuse a Chive of a convenient Bigness. 

3. attrib., as chive- (or chived) garlic =sense 
1; chive-cheese, cheese flavoured with chives. 

1776 WitHERING Bot. Arrangem. (1796) III. 335 Leaves 
cylindrical, awl-threadshaped, as long as the stalk. .Cbived 
Garlic. 1848 C. A. Jouns Week at Lizard 304 Chive Garlic. 
1883 Datly News 3 Oct. 2/2 An English maker seized on 
the happy idea of making chive cheese. 

+ Chive’. Bot. Obs. Forms: 6 chyve, 6-8 
chieve, 7 shive, 6- chive. (Mostly in £/.) [Occurs 
first in the expression ‘chives of saffron’, which in 
Berthelet’s reprint (1535) of Trevisa’s transl. of 
Bartholomzus De Proprietatibus Rerum, takes the 
place of chtthe, chire in the 15th c. MSS., chive 
in the ed. of Wynkyn de Worde (1495). As 
chithe is app. the original word, chzve appears to 
be an altered form, perhaps partly phonetic (cf. 
the form szethe in Tusser, c2¢he in modern Scotch 
for c¢ve = CHIVE 56.1), partly influenced by con- 
fusion with CHIvE 56.1, this being an Alkum of 
which only the chzthes or slender thread-like leaves 
are used, The passage in De Prop. Rerum isa 
quotation from Pliny /7. 7. xxi. 5. § 11, ‘ stantibus 
in medio crocis’, where ‘ crocis’ has not the sense 
of ‘saffron’, but that of ‘internal organs of other 
flowers analogous to saffron’ ; but whether the Eng. 
translator so understood it in rendering it ‘chiues 
of saffron’ is doubtful. In any case the sense of 
chive as thread-like organ in flowers is clear.]} 

1. gen. A general name for ‘threads’ or fila- 
mentous organs in flowers, z.e. stamens and pistils. 

1535 BerTHELET ‘corrected’ ed. of Trevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xvi. xci, The floure {Lilye] hath within as it were smalle 
thredes that conteyne the sede. In the myddel standethe 
chyues of saffron [sfantibus in medio crocis]. 1597 GE- 
RARD /fervbal 1. xxxiii. 45 Faire star-like flowers .. with 
certaine chiues or threds in them. 1688 R. Hoxme 11. vi. 
115 Chives are thick, round and sharp pointed horns that 
stand in the middle of flowers, which in some are more 
slenderer than in others. Chives, tipt with pendents, is when 


the horn hatha seed hanging and shaking at the point of it. 
Chives are small pointels. 


+2. spec. The thread-like style and stigma ofa 
flower, es. the stigma of the saffron crocus. Oés. 


CHIVIE. 


1530 Patscr., Chyue, of safron or suche lyke. 1562 LeiGu 
Armorie (1597) 80 b, By the eating of one chieue of safron. 
1587 Harrison E7g/ard un. viii. (1877) 1. 52 In everie [crocus] 
floure we find commonlie three chives, & three yellowes, & 
double the number of leaves. 1622 PEAcHAM Compl. Gent. 
1. xxii. (1634) 69 Five or sixe shives of saffron. 1649 Buitu 
Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 249 In the middle of it comes up 
two or three chives which grow upright together..which 
chives; that is tbe very Saffron & no maore..you may take 
betwixt your fingers. 1678 PAzl. Trans. X11. 947 The best 
Saffron is that which consists of the thickest and shortest 
chives. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 112 Saffron is the 
Chive, or Thread of a Flower. 1728 Douctas, Saffron in 
Phil. Trans, XXXV. 569 They fall to picking out the 
Filamenti Styli, or Chives, and with them, a pretty long Por- 
tion of the Stylus itself, or string to which they are joined. 

b. wrongly applied to the ovary. 

1727 BraDLey Fam. Dict.s.v. Alaturnus, At the Bottom 
of the Flower grows the Chive, which turns to a Fruit or 
Berry fill’d with three Seeds. 

3. the filament or thread of the stamen, or the 
stamen as a whole. arch. or Obs. 

1664 Power £-rf. Philos. 1. 49 Out of the middle of the 
Flower groweth a long style or poyntel, beset round about 
with small chives, which are tipped with pendents. 1672 
Grew Anat. Plants 1. v. § 13 Made up of two general parts, 
Chives and Semets, one upon each Chive. 1754 Martyn in 
Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 614 It has four conspicuous chives, 
which sustain yellow summits, in which is great plenty of 
farina. 1750 G. Hucues Barbados App. 316 Chives are 
tbose slender Bodies which surround the Ovarium in the 
Centre of Flowers, and support the Summits. 1787 WiTHER- 
inc Bot. Arrangenz. passim. 1807 J. E. Smitu Phys. Bot. 
270 The Stamens, formerly called Chives. : 

b. Misapplied by Ray, and some after him, to 
the anther (also apex, pendant, semet, or stemmiit). 

1691 Ray Creation 1.(1704) 124 The prolific seed contained 
in the chives or apices of the Stamina. 1707 PwiLtirs, 
Chives, the fine Threads in Flowers, or, according to some, 
the small Knobs that grow on the top of those Threads. 
1721 Braptey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 28 Little Threads, to 
which the Botanists have given the name of Stamina. .are 
terminated at their tops by small Caps or Purses call’d Apices 
or Chives. 1732 Flower Gard. Dispi., Apices, Chives, the 
small knobs that grow on the fine Threads or Stamina. 

4. A slender blade (of grass); a mote, piece of 
chaff, or the like; = CHITHE 1. 

1610 BarrouGH Jleth. Physick 1. xxxviii, (1639) 60 If any 
chive, chip or dust skip into the eye. 1616 SurFL. Countr. 
Farme 645 A conie .. will gather vp the smallest chiue of 
grasse that may be. 1857 Wricut Prov. Dict., Chives, 
chits of grass. Leite. : ; 

5. One of the lamellz or the gills forming the 
hymenium of an agaric. (Perhaps another word.) 

1721 Brapiey Philes. Acc. Wks. Nat. 19 Champignion. . 
the Chives within side of the Cap have been by some taken 
for the Seed; but I do not find, with the greatest Care, they 
can ever be made to Germinate. 1744 Pickerinc, A/ush- 
rooms, in Phil, Trans. XLIII. 96 The Lamelle or Chives 
on tbe concave side of the Umbella. /d7d. 97 A... Proof, 
that each distinct Chive is a Siliqua or seed-vessel. 

Chive ® (tfiv). Zkzeves' Cant. A knife. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 12 He takes his Chive and 
cuts us down. 1725 Vew Cant. Dict., Chive, a Knife, File, 
or Saw. 1812in J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Os-Chives, Bone- 
handled Knives. 1834 New Mfonthly Mag. XL. 490 The 
dreadful clasp-knife called a chiv is exposed and used if 
necessary. 1873 Slang Dict. s.v., Chive, a knife. .the word 


_is pronounced as though written chiv or chivvy. 


Hence Chive z., to ‘ knife’. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., To Chive his Darbies, to saw 
asunder his Irons, 1812 J. H.Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., to chiv 
a person is to stab or cut him with a knife. 1873in Slang 


Dict. 

+Chivel, v. Obs. rvave—!. Of doubtful mean- 
ing: Prof. Skeat suggests—To shiver, to tremble. 

1377 Lanci. ?. Pd, B v, 193 As aletheren purs ° lolled his 
chekes Wel sydder ban his chyn‘ pei chiueled [v.7. cheuerid] 
for elde. C vu. 199 Ychiueled {z.7. he chyuelede, i-reueled] 
for elde. - 

+Chiven. Ods. rave—'. [perh. the same as 
chivin, CHEVIN, chub, ‘a very shy fish, which hides 
in holes’. But cf. also CHiviz.] Only in phrase, 
to play the chiven (Nares chivan): ‘to run away 
precipitately ’ (Nares). 

c 1660 Robin Hood § Stranger (Ritson 11. xi. 30) ‘ Go play 
the chiven’ the stranger said, ‘ Make haste and quickly go’. 

Chiver, obs. iorm of SHIVER. 

Chiverel(1, obs. ff. CHEVERAL, CHEVEREL. 

+Chiveret. Oés. See quot. and cf. CHEVERAL, 
-EL. 

1719 J. Roserts Sfinster 346 Many woollen stuffs, and 
stuffs mixed with silk. .such as..Sattinets and chiverets. 

+ Chi-vet. Obs. [cf. Civer], dim. of Cuive!, 
in sense 2. See quot. 

1708-21 Kersey, C/ivets the small Parts of the Roots of 
Plants, by which they are propagated. So Baitey 1721~- 
1800. [But this explanation comes verbally from Phillips and 
Coles, who give it as the meaning of chives : so that Kersey 5 
chivets is possibly a Dictionary error.) 

Chiveteyn, var. of CHEVETAIN. 

Chiviatite. [Named 1853 from Chiviato, Peru, 
where found.] A sulphide of bismuth and lead, 


of a metallic lustre and grey colour. 
1868 Dana J7Zin. 86. ; 
+ Chivie, a. Obs. rave}, ? Fearful, trembling. 
1636 R. James tr. Afinucius 42 Pale chivie people and 
deserving pitty (padlidi trepidi misericordia digni). 
Chivin, obs. variant of CHEVIN, chub. 
Chivy, another form of CHEvy sd. and v. 
Chizel(1, -il, chizzel(1, obs. ff. CHISEL, CHESIL. 


CHLADNITE. 


Chizz. [From the sound.] = Cnr. 
1884 G. M. Fenn //ard to Win \ix, Then from the dry 
grass hard by came the shrill crisp chizz of the grasshopper. 


Chladnite <klednait). Afi. [Named 1846 
after Ch/adni, writer on meteorites: see -1TE.] A 
variety of thc mineral Enstatite, containing little 
or no iron, found in meteorites. (Dana, 1850.) 


Chlamydate (klemidelt), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
xAapud- (xAapus) mantle: see -aATE*.] Having 
a ‘mantle’; applied to certain molluscs. 

Chlamydeous (klami‘dias), 2. Hof. [f. mod. 


L. chlamyde-x, f. as prec. + -ous.] 
more floral envelopes. 

Chlamydophore (klx-midof6e:1). Zoo/. Also 
chla‘myphore. [ad. mod.L. chlamydophorus (in- 
correctly chéamyphorus), f. Gr. xAapbd- (xAapus) 
mantle, cloak + -opos bearing, wearing.] 

A genus of edentate mammals consisting of a 
single South Amcrican species, a small burrowing 
animal allied to the armadillo, having the upper 
surface covered with a cuirass of leathery plates. 

1836 9 Topp Cyct. Axat. II. 46/2 The recently discovered 
American fossorial animal, the Chlamyphorus. 1849 Sé. 
Nat, [Hist., Mammatia \V. 203 The chlamyphorus. .pos- 
sesses characters so exclusively its own as to render it 
one of the most interesting discoveries in zoology. 18 
Encyct. Brit., Chlamydophore .. found at Mendoza on the 
Eastern slope of the Cordilleras, where it is known as the 
Pichiciago. 

| Chlamys (kle'mis). [a. Gr. xAapvs mantle.] 

1. Greek Antig. A short mantle or cloak worn 
by men in ancient Greece. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 610 His right arm.. supports 
a chlamys, which crossing his breast descends on both his 
sides. 1875 Bryce //oly Rom. Erp. iv. (ed. 5) 49 Charles 
.. had exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the sandals 
and the chlamys. 


2. Bot. The floral envelope. 

Chloanthite (kloenpait). Afn. [(1845) f. 
Gr. xAoav6ns budding, sprouting, f. xAen a young 
green shoot.] A variety of SMaLTirE containing 
a large proportion of nickel. (Dana, 1850.) 

| Chloasma (klo;a‘'zma). Afed, P/. chloa's- 
mata. [f. Gr. xAoaew to become green (as if a. 
Gr. *xAdacpa).] An affection of the skin, char- 
acterized by yellowish-brown or blackish patches, 
either accompanied with a fungous growth, or due 
simply to deposits of pigment in the epidermal 
cells. b. /. These discoloured patches. 

1876 Dunrinc Des. Skin 41 Chloasmata .. occasioned by 


the presence of an excessive amount of the normal pigment, 
Ibid. 338 Chloasma is a pigmentary affection. 
[f ch/o- in 


+ Chlonaphtha‘se. Chem. Obs. 

CHLORINE + NAPHTHASE, q.v.] A name proposed 

by Laurent for 010-chloronaphthalene. So Chlo- 
naphthese for d@?-chloronaphthalene, etc. 

1850 DauBENY Atom. Th. (ed. 2) 195. 

Chlor-!, combining form of Gr. yAwp-ds green, 
used before a vowel: cf. CHLoro-!, 

Chlor-*, Chem. Combining form of chlorine 
(chloric, chloride, and chlorous) used (chiefly before 
avowel) in forming names of chlorine compounds, 
Like the fuller form CHLoRo-, prefixed chiefly to 
the namcs of compound bodies (with the adjec- 
tives, etc. belonging to them) in order to form the 
names of new compounds due to the action of 
chlorine upon the former. Most of these are sub- 
stitution products, in which chlorine takes the 
place of hydrogen, the nature of which is indicated 
by the remainder of the word; ¢.g, Chlorace'tic, 
name of acids derived from Acetic acid, by substi- 
tution of 1, 2, or 3 atoms of chlorine for hydrogen, 
giving mono-, dt-, trz-chloracetic acids respectively. 

imilarly, chloracetal, chloraceta'mic, chlora- 
celamide, chlorarcetate, chlora‘cetone, chlora:cc- 
toni'tril, chloracetyl, chloraldehyde, chloraloid, 
chloraloin, chlo-ramide, chlora:mylal (produced by 
the action of chlorine on amyl alcohol), ch/ora-n2/, 
-anilamic, -anilamide, -ant'lic, -a'niline, etc. ; 
chlorant'sic, chloretha'ne, chlorethe ne, chlorisa mic, 
-tsa'tic, -Psatin, etc. 

} b. Also Chlora‘cid, ‘an acid in which chlorine 
is supposed to play the part of acidifying prin- 
ciple’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlora‘lbin, a crystal- 
line substance (C,H, Cl.) obtained in white 
needles by passing chlorine through coal -tar; 
Chloralum, a disinfecting agent, consisting of 
aluminium chloride and sulphide with some im- 
purities; Chloralu-ric (acid), an acid produced 
by the action of chlorous acid on uric acid ; + Chlo- 
rare, a namc proposed by Mansficld, along with 
{analogous forms in -ere, -zre, -ore, -ure, for a com- 
pound of chlorine with 1, 2, 3, etc. atoms of 
oxygen; Chlorau'rate: see CHLORO-AURATE in 
CHLOKO-2; Chlora‘zol, an oily fluid obtained by 
treating albumen with nitric and hydrochloric 
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acids; Chlorhy‘drate, a salt of Chlorhy-dric 
acid = Hydrochloric acid (11 Cl); Chlorhy-drin, 
a chlorhydric ether of glyccrin, analogous to brom- 
hydrin ; of these thcre is a long scries; Chlor- 
hydrosulphurie acid, SO, H Cl, formed by union 
of SO, with chlorhydric acid; Chlorio-dic, com- 
bining chlorine and iodine, as chloriodic acid, an 
old name for iodine chloride ; Chlori-odide, a 
compound of chlorine and iodine with an organic 
radical, as chloriodide of ethylenc, C, 10,1 C1; 
Chlorio‘doform (HC Cl, 1), a transparent pale 
yellow fluid, intermediate between chloroform and 
iodoform, being chloroform in which onc atom of 
chlorine is replaced by iodine. 

1850 Dauneny Atom. Th, vii. (ed. 2) 193 Vinegar ..ex- 
posed along with dry chlorine to the action of the sun’s 
rays, is converted into an acid called the chloracetic. 1873 
Watts Fownes' Chem. 744 Phosphorus pentachloride con- 
verts aldehydes into chloraldehydes. 1888 Wine, Spirit 
& Beer 8 Mar. 186/1 They endeavoured to bring it round 
by the drastic remedy of chloralum and permanganate of 
potash. 1847 Nat. Lncyct. 1.655 Chloramylatl..an oily 
yellow liquid, the result of the action of chlorine on amyl. 
1865 Mansrietp Safts 143 In Hypochlorous Acid, Cl O 
(Chlorare). /éid. ‘Chiorous Acid,’ ClO: (Chlorire). 1878 
Kinozerr Anim. Chem, 96 Acting on ammonia with chlor- 
ethylsulphurous acid. 1880 Tiss 9 Oct. 10/3 He applies 
to painted decorations .. chlorhydrate of ammonia. 1860 
Alt ¥. Round No. 43. 391 He submits it to the action of 
chlorhydric acid. 1869 Rosco: Elvm. Chem. 386 Heated 
with hydrochloric acid, glycerin forms compounds termed 
chlorhydrins, 1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiv. 
252 With oxygen {lodine] produces sodic acid, and with 
chlorine chloriodic acid. 1873 Watts fowunes’ Chem. 624 
lodoform, distilled with phosphorus pentachloride is con- 
verted into chloriodoform. 1850 Dauseny Atom. Th. vii. 
(ed. 2) 193 A compound called isatine, derived from the 
oxidation of Indigo, and two substances called chlorisatine 
and bichlorisatine, produced from it by the substitution 
either of 1 or 2 atoms of chlorine for 1 or 2 of hydrogen. 

ce. Afineralogy. Chloralu'minite, ‘a hydrous 
chloride of alumininm, discovered at Vesuvins in 
the lava of 1873’ (Dana) ; Chlora‘patite, a va- 
riety of APATITE, containing chlorine; Chlor- 
ma‘gnesite, a native chloride of magnesium from 
Vesuvius. 

1875 in Amer. Frut. Sc. Ser. 11. X. 481 Chloraluminite. 
1868 Dana AZé. 531 Fluor-apatite ; chlor-apatite. 

Chloral (kléeral). Chew. [mod. f. CHLOR(INE) 
+ AL(CcoHOL); formed by Liebig after efhal.] <A 
thin colourless oily liquid with a pungent odour, 
first obtained by Liebig by the action of chlorine 
upon alcohol ; = frichloraliehyde (C Cl, +-CHO). 
The name is applied popularly and commercially 
to chloral hydrate (C Cl,- CH + 20H), a white 
crystalline substance resulting from the combina- 
tion of water with chloral, and much used as 
a hypnotic and anesthetic. 

[r83r Lirsic in Annales de Chimie XLIX. 155 Dans la 
compléte décomposition de l’alcool, le chlore en sépare 
I'hydrogéne et le remplace. I1 se forme une combinaison 
..que j‘appellerai..chloral. La composition..est calquée 
sur celle du mot éthal.] 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. 
Bodies 316 The most certain method of obtaining chloral. 
1871 M. Cottins A/rq. § Merch. Il. vi. 182, I took a dose 
of hydrate of chloral in order to secure sleep. 1874 Scior- 
LEMMER Caréon Compounds 146 Chloral hydrate..acts asa 
sedative and antispasmodic, producing anzsthesia and a 
quiet sleep. 1880 Ouipa Afoths 1. 5 [She] destroyed her 
nerves with.. chloral. 1885 //arfer’s Mag. Mar. 641/2 
Devotees to the opium and chloral habit. 


Hence Chlora‘lic a. (Chem.), of or pertaining 
to chloral; Chlo‘ralide (Chem.), a crystalline 
compound formed by the action of sulphuric acid 
upon hydrate of chloral; Chlo-ralism (A/cd.), 
‘the morbid condition of system produced by the 
long-continued use of chloral hydrate’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) ; Chilo:raliza‘tion, the pernicious action of 
chloral upon the system (_/g.in quot.); Chloralize 
v., to bring under the influence of chloral; so 
Chlo'ralized fp/, a. 

1879 Sat. Rez. § July 13 Such magnitude has the disease 

reduced by the hydrate attained that .. Dr. Richardson 

as given it the name of chloralism. 1885 /éid. Jan. 102/x 
War was a form of chloralization. 1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cyct. 
Med. XVII. 446 Small quantities of chloral are present in 
the urine of men who are chloralized. /4éd., [He] could find 
no chloroform in either the blood or the expired air of chlo- 
ralized animals. 

Chloranthous (klorz‘npas), @. Sot.  [f. 
Cutor-1 + Gr. dv6-os flower + -ous.] Having 
green flowers. 

Hence Chlora‘nthy, a condition of regressive 
metamorphosis of a plant in which the coloured 
floral organs return to the colour and condition 
of leaves, as in the green rose, grecn flowers of 
Pyrethrum, etc. 


1871 Tinsecton Dyer in Fru. Bot. IX. 19 A kind of 
corymb of chloranthous flowers. 


Chlorastrolite (klorz’strdlait), Ain. [Named 
1837; f. Gr. xAwp-ds green+darpov star + -LITE.] 
A light bluish-green mineral, closely related to 
(or a varicty of) Prehnite, of finely radiated or 
stellate structure and pearly lustre, sometimes used 


CHLORINATE. 


as a gem; found in rounded pebbles on the shore 
of Lake Superior. 

1850 Dana Afi. 307. 

Chlorate (kloerét). Chem. [f. CHLon-re + 
-ATE4: cf. I. chlorate.) A salt of chloric acid, 
c.g. chlorate of potash, or potassium chlorate, 
KO; Cl. erchlorate, a salt of perchloric acid, 
as perchlorate of potash, KO, Cl. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem, 65 Vinely levigated 
chlorate, or hyperoxymutiate of potash, 1853 W. Gurcory 
Jnorg. Chem, 272 Vhe chlorates .. deflagrate violently with 
combustible matter .. The only important chlorate is chlor- 


ate of potash .. The perchlorate of potash... is the only 
perchlorate of interest. 


Chloretic, a. A/in. = Cuonitic. 

Chloric (kl6-rik), @. Chem. [f. Cuvor-ine + 
-1¢; ef. F. chlorigue.] Of or pertaining to chlor- 
in¢; containing chlorine in smaller proportion, 
relatively to oxygen, than ch/orous compounds ; as 
in chlorze oxide or anhydride, Cl, O, ; chloric acid 
‘hydrogen chlorate), WO Cl, a colourless syrupy 
liquid, having a strong acid reaction, and powerful 
oxidizing and bleaching qualitics: its salts arc 
chlorates. Chloric ether, an old namc of ethy/ 
chloride, Cy HW, C1; in Aled. sometimes applicd to 
a solution of chloroform in alcohol. 

Perchloric acid HO,Cl, containing a still sinaller pro- 
portion of chlorine, is a colourless very volatile liquid}; its 
salts are perchlorates. 

1810 [see Cucorine r.] 1818 FARADAY Aes. xvii. (1823) 81 
The compound of chlorine and olefiant gas sometimes called 
chloricether. 1826 Henry Elen. Chem. 1.219 Chloric Acid, 
a third compound of chlorine and oxygen.. existing in the 
class of salts..now termed chlorates. 1863 Watts ict. 
Chem. 1. 906 Chloric acid when oxidated at the positive 
pole of a voltaic baltery yields perchloric acid. 1868 Rovtt 
& Weap.anp Wat. Med. (ed. 5) 724 A solution of 1 part of 
pure chloroform in 7 of Rectified Spirit has been muah used 
under the fictitious name of chloric ether. 

Chlo-rid, a. rare. [cf. florid.] Of a greenish 
tint of complexion; or ?= Chlorotic. 

1834 Goop Study of Med. (ed. 4) 1V. 83 All cases marked 
by indigestion and a chlorid countenance 

Chloridate (kl6-ridet), v. Photography. [f. 
next +-ATE3.] ¢rans, To treat with a chloride; 
é.g. to cover (a plate, with chloride of silver, so 
as to render it photographically sensitive. 

Chloride (klo»rid, -aid). Rarcly chlorid. [f. 
CHLOR-1NE + -IDE.] 

1. Chem. A simple compound of chlorine with 
a metal or an organic radical. A compound ana- 
logous to one or more atoms of hydrochloric acid 
(H Cl), itselfcalled on this type hydrogen chloride. 

181z Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. Introd. 6 Some persons 
may chuse rather to use the word chloride, following the 
analogy of oxide. 1818 Farapay fes. vil. 19 A strong so- 
lution of chloride of silver. 1849 Dana Geol. iii. (1850) 202 
Chlorid of ammonium. 1878 Brownine Jocts Croisic 5 Ask 
the chloride’s name From somebody who knows ! 

2. Applied in the arts to a number of bleaching 
and disinfecting compounds, such as ‘ chloride of 
lime’, ‘chloride of soda’, ‘chloride of potash’. 
which are not simple chlorides, or combinations 
of chlorine with metals. (Ure.) 

It is now generally believed, that these so-called chlorides 
of the alkalis and alkaline earths are either compounds or 
mixtures of true chloride with hypochlorite (Ca” Cl. OCL.) 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 583 The chloride of lime is 
thus converted by heat into chloride of calcium. 1832 Ma- 
cauay in Life & Lett. (1880) 1. 270 The chloride was brought 
since the cholera came. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Sch. 
xxii. (1860) 235/2 aiberoughy fumigated with sulpher and 
Chloride-of-Lime. 1875 Ure Dict. -lrts I. 781 Chloride of 
lime—so called—was first employed in the liquid form as 
a bleaching agent in 1798. /drd. In the manufacture of 
chloride of lime, chlorine rar is transmitted at a proper 
temperature through milk of lime, or over dry slaked lime, 
the product being thus..a liquid ora powder. /bid. 787 
The property of chlorine, to destroy offensive odours and 
to prevent putrefaction, gives to the chlorides of lime and 
soda a high value. /é/d. Chloride of potash is known as 
Water of Javelle. .chloride of soda as Labarraque’s Liquor. 

83. Chlorides; ‘a common term [on the Pacific 
coast of U.S.] for ores containing chloride of silver’ 
(Raymond Afining Gloss.). 

Chloridize (kléeridaiz), v. 
rodize. [f. prec. + -1ZE.] 

1. Photography. = CHULoRiDATE v. 

2. Mining. ‘To convert into chloride. Applied 
to the roasting of silver ores with salt, preparatory 
to amalgamation’ (Raymond Afning Gloss.). 

1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 647/1 A sensible loss of copper 
arises by being chlorodised, and carried off by the saline 
vapours. 1884 //arfer’s Mag. Aug. 391/2 Salt is.. used at 
home in chlorodizing ores. 

Chlorimeter, -try: sec CHLOROMETER, -TRY. 

Chlovrinate, s/. [f. CHuonine + -aTe 4] A 
product obtained by saturating a caustic alkali or 
its solution with chlorine ;= CHLORIDE in sense 2. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 264 Mf pangrens supervene, the 
wound must be syringed with weak solulions of nitric acid, 
tincture of myrth, chlorinate of soda. 

Chlorinate k16*rine't), v. (Chiefly in passive.) 
[f. CHLORINE + -ATE 5]. To act upon or impregnate 
with chlorinc ; to convert lime, soda, ctc. into the 
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so-called ‘chloride’ (sense 2); to treat gold or 
silver ore with chlorine, in order to extract the 
precious metal. 

Hence Chlorinated f/. a., as chlorinated lime, 
a recent name for the so-called ‘ chloride of lime’. 

3856 Kane Arct. Exp. I. xv. 169 One salt-pork lamp with 
rusty chlorinated flame. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 
178 Chlorinated Lime was first prepared... in 1798. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts I. 788 If the ore to he chlorinated contains 
finely-divided gold in quartz. 

Chlorination (klderinzi-fan). 
-ATION.] 

a. Chem. Combination, treatment, saturation, 
etc. with chlorine. b. Afinxing. The process of 
extracting gold and silver from certain ores by 
means of chlorine. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 322 Proto- 
chloride of iron is a union of chlorine with iron in the first 
grade of chlorination. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 787 The 
chlorination-process was originally prepared by Prof. 
Plattner, and.. applied in 1851. 188x Raymonp ALining 
Gloss. 

Chlorine (kl6-rin, -ain), 5. Chem. [Named 
by Sir H. Davy in 1810, from its colour; f. Gr. 
xAwpds yellowish or light green + -INE3, Gr. -wv7, 
a feminine patronymic and derivative suffix. In 
F. chlore, Ger. chlor (without any suffix).] 

1. One of the non-metallic elements ; a yellowish- 
green heavy gas (condensable by pressure into 
a yellow transparent liquid), having a peculiar 
irritating smell, and very active chemical proper- 
ties. Symbol Cl; atomic weight, 35°5. 

It is not found free in nature, hut is widely distrihuted in 
its compounds, chiefly in the chloride of sodinm (common 
salt), The simple element was obtained hy Scheele in 1774, 
hut was at first supposed to he a compound hody (oxymmx- 
riatic acid); itselementary nature was established hy Davy 
in 1809-10, It has powerful bleaching and disinfectant 
qualities, and supports the combustion of many bodies. 
With bromine, todine and /2uorine, it forms an important 
group of elements resembling each other in properties and 
compounds. 

1810 (15 Nov.) Davy in Trans. Royal Soc. (1811) 32 It 
has heen judged most proper ..to call it Chlorine, or 
Chloric gas. 1813 — Agric. Chem. (1814) 44 Chlorine may 
be produced hy heating together a mixture of .. muriatic 
acid, and Manganese. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 210 
Chlorine was discovered hy Scheele .. and first descrihed 
by him .. under the name of dephlogisticated marine acid. 
It was afterwards termed in the French nomenclature oxy- 
genated or oxygenized muriatic acid, and hy Dr. Pearson 
oxymuriatic acid. 1830 Sir J. Herscner Study Nat, Phil, 
56 The discovery of the disinfectant powers of chlorine. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 901 Chlorine, by combining 
with hydrogen or a metal, acts indirectly as an oxidising 
agent. Chlorine destroys the colour of most organic pig- 
ments. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 109 Chlorine is largely 
used as a bleaching agent. 

Jig. 1838 Emerson Address Wks. (Bohn) II. 192 The re- 
ligious sentiment .. is the emhalmer of the world. It is 
myrrh and storax, and chlorine, and rosemary. 

2. atirib. ; esp. in names of compounds, where 
it is = chloric, chlorous, of chlorine; as chlorine 
monoxide (hypochlorous anhydride), Cl, O, a pale 
reddish gas, with powerful bleaching properties ; 
chlorine lelroxide (perchloric oxide), Cl,O,, a 
deep yellow explosive gas condensable to an ex- 
ceedingly explosive yellowish liquid ; chlorine tri- 
oxzde (chlorous oxide or anhydride), Cl, O3, a yel- 
lowish-green explosive gas, liquefiable by extreme 
cold; so chlorine sulphide, bisulphide, selenide, etc. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat, V. 104/1 On the addition of chlor- 
ine-water. 1860 Piesse Lad. Chem, Wonders 97 Chlorine 
gas. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chen. 186 Chlorine tetroxide 
has a powerful odour. /6/d. 198 By decomposing chlorine 
hisulphide. 1880 J. W. Lecce BiZe 33 With chlorine vapour. 
1881 WiLtiamson in Nature No. 618. 416 With this know- 
ledge of the molecular constitution of hydrogen and of chlor- 
ine gases. 
Chlorine (kloerein), @. rare. [f. Gr. xAwpds 
light green + -1NE1.] Of the colour of foliage in 
spring; light green, grass-green. (In quot. 1849 
humorously = ‘ green’.) 

a1849 Por Welby Wks. 1864 III. 204 Nothing is more 
clear than this proposition—although denied by the chlorine 
critics. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly iv. 34 Trees 
++ green with the first sweet chlorine foliage of April. 

Chloriniferous (kloerini-féras), a. [f. CHtor- 
INE +-(1)FEROUS.] Yielding chlorine. 

1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 511 Nitro- 
hydrochloric acid being the chloriniferous fluid. 

Chlorinize (klo*rinaiz\, v. [f. as prec. + -1Z£.] 
?rans. To treat with chlorine. 

1881 S. Jennines Gold F. Wynaad viii. 71 The chlorine 
gas is admitted, beneath the pulpy mass to he chlorinized. 

Chlorinous (klo-rinas), 2. [f. as prec. + -0us.] 
Of the character of chlorine. 

I Hartey Mat, fed. 36 A faint chlorinous odour. 

Chlorite ! (kl6-rait). Adz. [ad. Gr. yAwpizes 
(Pliny), name of some grcen stone, f. yAwpés light 
green: see -ITE.] A name applicd to ccrtain 
green hydrous silicates of magnesia and alumina 
occurring in ancient rock-formations, and forming 
the characteristic ingredients of chlorite slate. 

The name was taken as a specific one hy Werner in 1789. 
In 1838 Von Kohell showed that Wemer’s name included 
more than one species, and restricted it to the hexagonal 
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chlorite of St. Gothard, from which he separated R isidolite 
various other species have since heen established, as Pen- 
ninite, Delessite, ieee ee Clinochlore, Chloritoid, 
etc., and as ‘ chlorite’ has thus become a vague popular term, 
Dana has given the name of Prochlorite to the St. Gothard 
mineral on which Werner founded the species, 

[x60r Hottanp Pliny II. 626 Chlorites isa stone of a grasse 
green colour.) 1794 Kirwan J/in. 194 Chlorite is found in 
scales either investing other stones, or heaped together .. 
feels greasy. 897, Carne in Phil. Trans. XCVII. 293 It 
is composed of shist, chlorite, and quartz. 1813 BakeE- 
wet /utrod. Geol. (1815) 41 Chlorite .. is nearly allied to 
talc. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. § Schm. xiv. (1857) 297 It was 
encrusted over hy a thin layer of chlorite, slippery as the 
mixture of soap and grease that the ship-carpenter spreads 
over his slips. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. v. 104. 

2. atirib., esp. in chlorite schist, slate, a green 
slaty rock, consisting of chlorite in foliated plates, 
often blended with quartz, felspar, or mica, and 
associated geologically with gneiss and clay-slate ; 
chlorite spar, an old name of CHLORITOID, 

1802 Prayrair [l/ustr. Hutton. Th. 12 Micaceous chlorite, 
hornhlend, and siliceous schistus, 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem. iv. (1814) 194 Chlorite Schist .. consists of chlorite, 
a green or gray suhstance somewhat analogous to mica and 
feldspar. 1850 Dauseny A fom. Th, xii. (ed. 2) 411 Hydro- 
silicates .. Example: Chloritespar. 1854 Dana JZin. 298 
Chlorite spar. 1863 Lyett Axtig. Man xv.(ed.3) 298 Three 
varieties of granite, hesides gneiss, chlorite-slate .. serpen- 
tine. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil, Soc, XIII. 393 Chlorite rocks, 

Chlorite 2 (kloerait). Chem. [f. CHLOR-INE + 
-ITE.] A salt of chlorous acid (hydrogen chlorite, 
HCl 0O,); e.g. chlorite of silver, silver chlorite, 
Ag ClO,, having the form of yellow crystalline 
scales, which decompose with explosion. 

Hypochlorite, a salt of hypochlorous acid. 

1853 Grecory /norg. Chem. 110 Cl O4, Cl; Org, and Cls O,7 
. they all yield, with potash, mixtures of chlorate and chlor- 
ite. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 916 Hypochlorites, 
chlorites, chlorates, and perchlorates of alkali-metal, when 
strongly heated, are alike converted into chlorides hy loss 
of oxygen. 

Chloritic (kloritik), @. AZ. [f. CHtorite1 
+-1c.] Consisting of, or containing, chlorite. 

1833 Lyett Princ, Geol. III. 38 Of chalk and chloritic 
sand. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. viii. 157 Chloritic 
and argillaceous slates. 

Chloritoid (kloeritoid). Afiz. [f. as prec. + 
-oID. Named by Rose, 1837, from its resemblance 
to chlorite.] A foliated hydrous silicate of alumina 
and iron, varying in colour from greenish black 
to gray; also called ch/ortte spar. 

1844 in Dana Alix. 523. 1873 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 
XIII. 399 Chloritoid .. has been observed at many of the 
corundum localities. 


Chloritous (klorsi'tas), 2. Ax. [f. as prec. 
+-0uS: cf. F. chloriteux.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, chlorite. 

1853 T. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav. III. xxxii. 398 note, 
Chloritous siate. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. 339 
Greenish colour which it owes to a chloritous silicate of 
tron. 

Chloro-1! (kl6e:re), before a vowel commonly 
shortened to CHLoR-. [a. Gr. xAwpo- combining 
form of xAwpds green, pale green, as in xAwpo- 
xopos green-leaved, xAwpo-péAay pale black.] 

An element in many modern scientific terms, 
chiefly of Botany and Mineralogy. Besides those 
explained in their alphabetical places, are the 
following : 

Chlorocarpous (-ka:1pas), a. Bol. [Gr. rapnds 
fruit: see -ous], ‘having yellow or greenish fruit’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chloroeru‘orin (see quot.) ; 
Chloroge‘nic acid, Chem. [Gr. -yerixos producing] 
=caffelannic acid (see CAFFEIC), so called from 
colouring ferric salts green; Chlorogenin (-g-dz/- 
nin), Chem., a substance obtained from madder, 
which forms a green powder; Chloro-melan, 
Chlorome‘lanite, J/iz. [Gr. yAwpopéAay- pale 
black] = CRONSTEDTITE ; Chlorophzite (-f7‘3it), 
Alin. (Gr. patés brown], a hydrated silicate of iron, 
occurring in amygdaloid, of a dark green colour, 
changing on exposure to brown or black; Chlo-- 
rophan (-feen), Phys. and Chem. [Gr. -pavys, -pavos 
showing], ‘the greenish-yellow form of CHROMo- 
PHAN’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chlo‘rophane (-féin), AZz7. 
[as prec.], a variety of fluor spar which exhibits a 
green phosphorescent light when heated; Chloro- 
phanerite [-fe-nérait), Az. [Gr. pavepds mani- 
fest + -ITE], a variety of GLAUCONITE or green earth 
occurring in eruptive rocks; Chloro‘phanous a. 
[Gr. -pavos showing: see -ous], ‘of a yellow or 
yellowish appearance’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chilo‘ro- 
phyte [Gr. gu7dv plant], any plant having a suc- 
cessive evolution and green parts or expansions 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlorosperm (-sp3im), Boi. 
[Gr. onéppa secd], a sea-weed belonging to the 
division Chlorospermex or Chlorospore, character- 
ized by green spores; Chlorospinel (-spi-nél), 
Min., a variety of SPINEL of a green colour, due 
to the presence of copper ; Chlorota'nnin, C/hev7., 
‘a term for tannin when coloured with chloro- 
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phyll’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); Chlovrotile, A/in. [Gr. 
Tidos fibre], ‘a hydrous arseniate of copper, oc- 
curring in capillary green crystals’ (Dana 1879) ; 
Chloroxa‘nthous, a. [Gr. fav8ds yéllow : see -ous], 
‘of a green or olive and yellow colour’ (Syd. 
Soc. een) 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chlorocruorin, a green substance 
which, according to Ray Lankester, is the cause of the 
green colour of the hlood of some species of Sahella. 1832 
SueparD Min. 124 Chloromelan (see Cronstedite). 1887 
Athenzum 3 Sep. 317/3 Magnificent specimens of Oriental 
jade, together with chlormelanite, amber, and callais. 18az 
CLEVELAND JWix, 476 Chlorophzite. 1843 PortLock Geod. 
227 Chlorophzite .. is a common mineral in the Irish trap. 
180z W. Nicuotson ruil. Nat. Philos. 1.151 On the Chlo- 
rophane, and a supposed new Variety of Barytes. 1826 
Henry ent. Chem, 1. 160 Chlorophane gives out abun- 
dantly an emerald green light hy the mere heat of the hand ; 
and after heing exposed to the sun, or even to a candle, 
continues to shine in a dark place for some time. 1857 
SueparD A/jx., Chlorophanerite. 1857 BERKELEY Cryfrog. 
Bot. § 88 Species possessing the true green of Chlorosperms 
and the rosy purple of Rhodosperms. 1884 Public Opinion 
3 Oct. 426/1 The green varieties, called Chlorosperms, have 
their ahode in shallow waters. 1850 Dana 4/7. 371 Chloro- 
spinel is a grassgreen spinel. : 

Chloro- 2. Chem. Combining form of chlorine, 
chloride, chloric, chlorous, used (chiefly before a 
consonant) in forming names of chlorine com- 
pounds and substitution products; see CHLOR- 2, 

a. esp. in names of substitution products formed 
by the action of chlorine on other bodies specified ; 
é. g. Chlorobe'‘nzene, formed from benzene by the 
substitution of one or more chlorine atoms for 
hydrogen atoms; so chloro-benzamide, -benzide, 
-bensil, -benzoic, etc. ; chlorocyanamide, -cyanilide ; 
chloro-elhane ; chloromethane, -methyl, etc,; chloro- 
propionic, etc.; chloroproteic; chloroguinone; chloro- 
salicin, chlorotoluene ; chlorovaleric, etc. 

b. Chloro-aurate, a compound of chloride of 
gold with a basic chloride or a hydrochlorate ; 
chlorobromide, a compound containing chlorine 
and bromine in union with a metal or organic 
radical, as chlorobromide of silver ; chlorobrom- 
iodide, a similar compound containing chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine ; chlorobromoform, a liquid 
(H C Cl, Br) intermediate between chloroform 
(HC Cl,) and bromoform (H CBr,); chloro- 
carbonic acid, a synonym of Carbonyl chloride 
or Phosgene gas (CO C1.) ; chlorochloric, name 
given to a supposed acid, of composition C1, 0,3; 
chlorochromate, a salt of chlorochromic acid, 
an oxychloride of chromium (CO, Cl,); chlero- 
cyanic acid, early name of cyanogen chloride, 
CN Cl; chlorohydric, etc., chloroiodide: see 
CHLOR- 2; chloroma‘nganese, commercial name 
of manganese chloride, used as a disinfectant; 
chlorome’rcurate, a compound of mercuric 
chloride with a basic metallic chloride or a hy- 
drochlorate; chloropa‘lladate, a compound of 
chloride of palladium analogous to the prec. ; 
chloro-perchloric, name of an acid of supposed 
structure Cl, O,,; chloropi‘crin, a colourless 
oily liquid formed by distilling picric acid with 
chloride of lime; chloropla‘tinate, a compound 
of tetrachloride of platinum, analogous to chloro- 
aurates ; so chloropla'tinous a@.; chlorosta‘n- 
nate, a similar compound of chloride of tin; 
chlorosulphuric acid, old name of sulphuryl 
chloride. 

1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 417 Auric chloride combines 
with a numher of metallic Chlorides, forming a series of 
double salts, called *Chloro-aurates. /éid, 813 *Chloro- 
henzoic Acid treated with sodium amalgam and water is con- 
verted into henzoic acid. /éfd. 427 The *chlorobromide is 
prepared hy treating tetrammonio-platinous chloride with 
bromine. 1881 4 ¢thenzu22 15 Jan. 98/3 On some *Chloro- 
hromiodides of Silver. 1882 — 16 Dec. 818/2 The author 
has detected carhon tetrabromide, hromoform, and *chloro- 
bromoform. 1819 CHILDREN Chem. Anal. 7 Acid Gases.. 
hydrochloric, carbonic and *chlorocarbonic acids. 1826 

enry Elem, Chem. 1. 363 Chloro-carhonic acid has an 
intolerahly pungent odour, and excites a copious flow of 
tears. 1876 Hartey Mat. Med. 138 Euchlorine, an ex- 
plosive yellow gas, composed of a mixture of chlorine and 
*chlorochloric acid. 1854 Ronatp Chem. Techn. I. 371 We 
have heard that *chlorochromic acid has heen dispensed 
with in the purification of the paraffine. 1871 Schedlen's 
Spectrum Anal. 434 The absorption spectrum of the vapor 
of chlorochromic anhydride. 1819 Ciitpren Chew. Anal. 
323 *Chlorocyanic acid was first observed hy Berthollet, 
and called hy him ‘oxyprussic acid.’ 1873 Watts Fownes’ 
Chem. 579 *Chloroethane is often called Hydrochloric ether. 
1856 Kane Arct, £2f. II. xi. 34 A *chlorohydrated tinc- 
ture. 1848 Dana Zoofh. 714 Dissolved in *chlorohydric 
acid. 1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. 246 The *chloroiodide 
of lime may be formed in the same manner. 1884 Health 
Exhib, Catal. 63/1 *Chloromanganese .. Camphoric Anti- 
septico, Salicylic Acid. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 549 
Chlorine and Methane, exposed to diffuse daylight, yield 
the compound called *chloromethane or methyl-chloride. 
1843 Graves Clinical Med. 33 The chlorure platinosopo- 
tassique now considered as a compound of chloroplatinous 
acid, and the chlorohase of potassium, must then be called 
*chloroplatinate of potassium. 1854 Orr's Circ. Sc., Chen 
333 The chloroplatinate of ammonia..is a yellow salt. 
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1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 422 Double salts called platino- 
chlorides or chloro-platinates. 1847-9 Toon Cycd, Anat. 1V. 
164 This substance [i.e. Chlorite of protein] is sometimes 
called *Chloroproteic acid, ie Fownes' Chem. 444 
Stannic chloride forms with alkaline earth-metals, crystal- 
line double-salts, called Stanno-chlorides or *Chlorostan- 
nates. 1826 Henry £lem. Chem. 1. 401 Some chemists have 
+» proposed to call it the *chloro-sulphuric acid. ‘. 

ce. Also in some names of mincrals containing 
chlorine ; as Chloroca‘lcite [CALCITE], a native 
chloride of calcium from Vesuvius; named 1872 
(Dana); Chlorothi‘onite [Gr. @eiov sulphur], a 
doubtful mixture of chloride of copper and sul- 
phate of potassium from Vesuvius ; named 1873. 

Chlorodyne (kléerédain). [A factitious for- 
mation from chloroform + anodyne. (Analytically, 
the elements are Gr. xAwpds green + d5vvm pain.)] 
A drug, popular as a narcotic and anodyne, com- 
posed of chlorolorm, morphia, tincture of Indian 
hemp, prussic acid, and other substances. 

1863 Mrs. Cartyte Lef??. II. 158, I. .have been thinking 
of realising some chlorodyne. 
iii. 49 Who could no more live without a crowd about her 
than she could sleep wilhout chlorodyne. 1887 Dasly News 
11 Jan. 7/1 In the habit of taking enormous quantities of a 
patent medicine known as chlorodyne, which had the effect 
of stupefying her. 

Chloroform (kl6eréfpim), 56. [a. F. chloro- 
Jorme,name given by Dumas in 1834, f. CHLoRO-2 
+ ForM(yL, as being a chloride of formy/ (in its 
obs. sense of CH=methenyl; not in its present 
sense of the oxidized radical CHO of formic 
acid).] 

The common name of a thin colourless liquid 
(sp. gr. 1-5), having a pleasant ethereal odour, and 
pungent sweetish taste, the vapour of which when 
inhaled produces inscnsibility ; hence it is much 
used as an anesthctic in surgical and obstetrical 
operations, Chemically, it is a triatomic haloid 
ether of the methyl series =trichloromethane, or 
methenyl trichloride, Cl, CH. 

(2834 J. Dumas in Ann. de Chimie LVI. 120 La formule.. 
correspond & un chlorure d’hydrogéne carboné, qui est 
l'équivalent de I’'acide formique anhydre .. C’est ce qui 
m’engage 4 la désigner sous le nom de chloroforme.] 1838 
T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies § 5. 312 Chloroform. This 
remarkable subslance was discovered about the same time 
by MM. Soubeiran and Liebig [Dates 1831, 1832). 1847 
Sir J. Simrson New Anesthetic 7, I have found, however, 
one infinitely more efficacious than any of the others, viz. 
Chloroform, or the perchloride of formyle. 1847 /é/us¢, 
Lond. News 4 Dec. 370/2 Chloroform. This new anzsthetic 
agent was used most successfully last Monday. 1859 0. &. 
‘BD 74 At the Liverpool meeting of the professors of ‘ Social 
Science’ (1858) Sir James Stephen introduced .. the happy 
phrase of ‘statistical chloroform’. 1860 Ad/ ¥. Round 
No. 45. 452 Had Simpson kept secret the means of abro- 
gating pain by chloroform,-what immense pecuniary benefit 
would have accrued to himself! 

b. in Comb. as chloroform-boltle, -drunkenness, 
-gtuer, -inhaler, -potsoning, etc. Chioroform-co- 
agulum: see quot.; chloroform-narcosis, in- 
sensibility produced by chloroform. 

1878 tr. Zientssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 418 When defibrin- 
ated blood and chloroform are mixed together, outside the 
body, there is produced a peculiar albuminous precipitate 
of the colour of red sealing-wax (chloroform coagulum). 
Ibid, 431 Those who divide chloroform narcosis into several 
clearly distinguished siages. /d¢d. 439 There is no medi- 
cinal treatment for cases of chloroform poisoning. 

Chloroform (kl6-rffim), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

L. drans. To administer chloroform to; to render 
insensible by means of chloroform ; to apply chlo- 
roform to (a thing), soak with chloroform. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Lancet 1 july 39/2, 1 had success- 
fully chloroformed several of the lower animals. 1858 O. 
W. Houmes Aut. Breakf. T. xi. 107 She should be tenderly 
chloroformed into a better world. 1885 Leeds Mercury 15 
Dec, 5/3 It was alleged that he chloroformed her. 

2. dransf. and fig. To render insensible. 

1849 F. B. Heap Stokers §& Pokers vii. (1851) 62 We now 
chloroform all kindly feelings. 1864 Sir F. Patcrave 
Norm. § Eng IV. 381 If we chloroform ourselves against the 
painful percerien {of human sorrows). 1882 Chr. Vorld 
Pulpit XXI. 25 The cold chloroforming them into an un- 
consciousness. 

Hence Chlo‘roformed ///. z., Chlo'roforming 
vol. sb. 

1848 Sir J. Simpson in Lancet July 41/2 The chloro- 
formed hand. 1865 Pad/ Afadl G. 12 Oct. 10 Hold the 
chloroformed cloth close to his nose. 1883 Standard 22 

Mar. 5/5 {They} had pleaded guilty of the chloroforming 
and robbery. ; 

Chloroformic, 2. [f. CHLORoFoRM s/. + -1C; 
cf. F. chloroformique.] ‘Relating to chloroform’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


Chlo-roformist. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who professionally administers chloroform; one 
versed in the use of chloroform. 

1875 H. Watton Dis, Eye 11 The assistance of a pro- 
ficient chloroformist. 1879 J. Times in Cassel’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 119/1 To officiate as chloroformist at her then 
pending accouchement. 1883 Pad? Afall G. 9 Mar. 6/1 The 
conspirators may be briefly described as a League of 

hloroformists and Poisoners. 

Chlo:roformiza‘tion. J/e/. [f next + 
“ATION; cf. F. chloroformisalion.] The occur- 


187. Ouiwa f/x Wint. City | 
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rence or the induction of the slcep and anaesthesia 
caused by thc inhalation of chloroform. 

1849 Lancet I. 538/2 In some cases of chloroformization 
and etherization, 1887 W. James in J/ind XII. 8, 1 .. ob- 
served the same recession of objects during the beginning 
of chloroforinisation. 

Chloroformi:ze, v. [f. CiLorororm sd. + 
-1ZE; cf, F. chloroformiser.] = CHLOROFORM ¥. 

1880 R. Dowtine Sport of F. IH. 213 He was heavily 
chloroformised first .. then strangled. 

Chloroformyl(e, early synonym of CHLoRo- 
FORM. ¢x851 in Mayne /2f. Ler, 

Chloroid (kl6»-roid), a. Chem. and Alecir. [f. 
CHLOR-1NE +-01D,] Akin to or rescmbling chlor- 
inc. Chloroid pole = chlorous pole. 

Chlorometer (klorgm/to1). Also chlori- 
meter. [f. CuLono- combining form of CHLORINE 
+-METER ; cf. F. chloromelre.] An instrument for 
measuring the amount of chlorine in chlorinated 
lime, soda, or potash, with a view to cstimating 
their hleaching power, etc. 

1826 Henry Flew. Crem. 1. 585 Gay Lussac has con- 
tributed to render the assay of chloride of line by indigo 
more certain .. by the invention of an apparatus for the 
purpose, which he calls a chlorometer. 

Hence Chlorome'tric a.; Chloro‘metry (also 
chlorimetry) [cf. F. chlorométrie], ‘the name 
given to the process or proccsscs by which the 
amount of available chlorinc is cstimated in sub- 
stances containing it, which are employed in bleach- 
ing, or as disinfectants’ (Ure Dic. Arts 1. 792). 

Chloropal (klordwpal). Avin. [f. CHtor-1 
+OpaL.] <A grcen or grecnish-yellow hydrated 
silicate of iron, resembling opal in appcarance. 

1826 Emmons A/iu, 170 Chloropal. 1868 Dana Mrx. (1884) 
462 Chloropal is partly decomposed by muriatic acid. 

Chlorophyll (klo-réfil). Bol, and Chem. (Also 
-phyle, -phylle, -phyl.) [a. F. chlorophylle, f. 
Gr. xAawpés green + pvAdor leaf.] 

1. The colouring matter of the leaves and other 
grcen parts of plants ; found in the cells usually in 
the form of minute granules (chlorophyll-bodtes 
or -corpuscles). Its chemical composition is uncer- 
tain. Jt forms the colouring matter also of various 
green water-animalcules, e.g. Hydra viridis. 

(x818 Petcetier & Caventou in Aun. cle Chimie UX. 195 
La matiére verte des végétaux .. Nous proposons de lui 
donner Ie nom de chlorophyle.) 18:9 CHILDREN Chem, Ana, 
287 Chlorophyle is the green colouring matter of the leaves 
of plants. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. iit. § 4. (1880) 88 The 
characteristic contents of the cells of parenchyma are grains 
of chlorophyll. .to which the green color of foliage is wholly 
owing. 1869 Ruskin Q. of dir §57 When I want to know 
why a leaf is green, they tell me it is coloured by ‘chloro- 
phyll’, which at first sounds very instructive; but if they 
would only say plainly that a leaf is coloured green by a 
thing which is called ‘green leaf’, we should see more pre- 
cisely how far we had got. 

2. Comb., as chlorophyll - body, -cell, -corpuscle, 
-grain, -granule. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 11. xv. (1875) 335 The upper 
stratum .. is composed of chlorophyll-cells, 1872 Oxiver 
Elem, Bot... viii, 109 The colouring matter is limited to 
very minute granules lying in the colourless fluid contents. 
These are called the chlorophyll granules. 1882 Vines 
Sachs's Bot. 45 These green-coloured portions of protoplasm 
.. designated Chlorophyll-bodies. 1883 M¢*Nas Sot. (Lond. 
Sc. Class-bks.) 1. a) The chlorophyll granule consists of 
two parts; a colourless solid portion derived from the pro- 
toplasm .. and a green colouring matter, the chlorophyll, 
which is diffused through and colours the granule. 

Hence Chlorophylla‘ceous a. [-Acrous], con- 
taining chlorophyll ; Chlorophy‘llan, ‘a sub- 
stance contained in chlorophyll; probably iden- 
tical with what is called crystalline chlorophyll’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Chlorophyllian a. [cf. F. 
chlorophyllien], of or pertaining to chlorophyll; 
Chlorophy'llite, +a. Ao/. = CHLOROPHYLL; b. 
Min. A greenish mincral, a variety of FAHLUNITE, 
an altered form of IoLITE; Chlorophy-ous a., 
characterized by, or of the nature of chlorophyll. 

1882 Vines Sachs’s Bot. 249 Forms belonging to the chlo- 
rophyllaceous series. /6s¢. 758 The spectrum of Hoppe- 
Seyler’s pee itan is the same as that of chlorophyll. 
1880 Nature X XI. 438 He did not succeed in demonstrat- 
ing any chlorophyllian activity by the evolution of oxygen. 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 425 The name chloro- 
phyllite has been given by Pelletier and Caventou to the 
green colouring matter of the leaves of plants. 1841 A mer. 
Fral, Sc. X11. 358 The aqueous content of the chlorophyl- 
lite. 1863 BeRKELey Srrt, A/osses 311 Gloss., Chlorophyl- 
Zous, spoken of the leaf-cells when they.. contain a .. mass, 
or little pellets of chlorophyll. 1871 Cooke Fung? (1875) 
117 No pure or chlorophyllous green. 


Chlorosis (klordwsis). [mod.L. (in F. chlo- 
rose), {. Gr. xAwpés green, lit. ‘a making green’: 
see -oSIs. In sense 2a, the etymology is lost 
sight of, and the notion is that of ‘loss of the 
natural colour’, which in this case is green.] 

1. Path. A disease mostly affccting young fe- 
males about the age of puberty, characterized by 
ancemia, suppression or irregularity of the menses, 


and a pale or greenish complcxion ; green sickness. 
1681 tr. Willis’ Rom, Med. Wks. Voc., Chiorosis, the 
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green-sickness, or the virgins disease. 178 W. Becwan 
Yom, Med, (1790) 523 The indolent aud lazy... are in a 
inanner ealen up by the chlorosis, or green-sickness. 1874 
Jones & Sitv, Pathol. Anat. 13 In those cases of chlorosis 
where the administration of iron is sufficient to reproduce 
the ruddy hue. 1882 Quain Dict, Aled., Chilorosis occurs 
almost without exception in young women about the time 
of puberty, but is found occasionally in children and mar- 
ried women, and, very rarely, even in men. (Cf Suaxs. 2 
Llen, LV, wy iti, 100.) 

2. Zot. a. A disease or affection of plants, in 
which the green parts becoine blanched or yellow 
through the chlorophyll not being developed, 
either on account of the absence of light (= Lt10- 
LATION , or spec. for want of iron in the soil. b, 
The turning green of some part normally of an- 
other colour, as in the reversion of petals to the 
form of green leaves. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X1. 85 When plants becoine pale from 
want of light .. he [Willdenow] terms it Chlorosis, 1842 
Gray Struc t, Bot. (1869) Gloss., Chdorosts, a loss of color: 
a reversion of the pelals, etc., ofa blossom to green leaves. 
1865 Treas. Bot. 273 Chlorosis, one of the most formidable 
diseases to which plants are subject .. The most promisin 
remedy is watering them with a very weak solution of sul- 
phate of iron. 

Chlorotic (klorp'tik), a. 
Cf. I. chlorotique.] 

1. Pertaining to, or affected with, green sickness. 

1764 GRAINGER Sugary Cane w. 150 Vhe chlorotic fair Oft 

chalk prefer to the most poignant cates. 1804 ABERNETHY 
Surg. Obs, (1826) 115 He was much emaciated .. and had 
a chlorotic appearance. 1873 W. S. Mavo Never Again 
xv. 199 A sickly sensitiveness that would disgrace a chlo- 
rotic girl. 
Jig. 1875 Contemp. Rev, XXV1. 987 Poor, thin, maunder- 
ing,—we were going to call it chlorolic Christianism. 1881 
Standard 7 Oct., Vhose who devote themselves to depicting 
chlorotic saints. 

2. ot. Affected with chlorosis (sense 2 a). 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XX XIX. 309 The field looks shabby, 
becomes chlorotic, pines away. 1870 T. L. Putrson Sin 
56 A plant .. shut up in a dark place .. becomes chlorotic ; 
its green colour disappears, 

[f. 


Chlorous ‘klo»ras), a. Chen. and Electr. 
CHLOR-INE +-0U8; cf. F. chloreux.] 

1. Abounding in chlorine; sec. containing chlor- 
inc in greater proportion relativcly to oxygen 
than chloric compounds, as in chlorous oxide 
or anhydride, Cl, O;, a yellowish green gas; 
chlorous acid (hydrogen chlorite), H ClO,, the 
salts of which are chlorives. 

The compounds with a still greater proportion of chlorine 
are hypochlorous oxide or anhydride (ChO), a pale 
reddish yellow gas ; and hypochlorous acid (H C10), the 
salts of which are hyfochlorites. 

1845 G. Day tr. Stmon's Anim. Chem. 1.41 Replaced by 
six atoms of chlorous acid. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem, 
184 Hypochlorous and chlorous acids .. by direct oxidation 
of hydrochloric acid. /id. 186 Chlorous Oxide. 

2. Of the quality of chlorine: applied to elements 
or radicals which unite with hydrogen to form an 
acid, and are relatively electro-negative. Ch/lorous 
pole, the negative pole of a galvanic battery, which 
exhibits the same attraction as a chlorous element. 

1881 Wittiamson in Nature XXIV. 314 Such primary 
compounds were classified .. into electro-positive or basy- 
lous, and electro-negative or chlorous compounds, /é/:d. 
417 Ilustrations of the greater atomic values which ele- 


ments assume by combining with both chlorous and basylous 
atoms than with atoms of the one kind only. 

Chlo‘rurated, pf/. a. Chem. [f. F. chloruré, 
pa. pple. of chlorurer, {. chlorure: see next, and 
-4TE3,] Combined or impregnated with chlorine. 

1866 Intell. Obseru, No. 57. 239 (He] washes the wound 
in chlorurated water. 

Chlo‘ruret. Chem. [f. CHLOR-INE + -URET ; cf. 
sulphuret, phosphuret. Un F. chlorure.] A pn- 
mary compound of chlorine with another element 
or a radical; now commonly CHLORIDE. 

1842 Turner Elem. Chem, (ed. 7) 275 Those compounds 
of cblorine which are not acid, are termed chlorides or chlor- 
urels. 

Choak, obs. form of CHOKE sé. and z. 

Choakee, var. of CHoky sé. 

Choane, var. of Cuawy, Oés., a cleft. : 

Choanite ‘kowanait). Paleont, [f. Gr. xoavy 
funnel + -1TE.] A fossil Zoophyte, generally charac- 
terized by a funnel-shaped skeleton, which forms 
the nucleus of many chalk flints. E 

1846-9 Smart Dict. Suppl. 1851 RicHaxpson Geod viit 
215 he beautiful sections cut from the pebbles. owe their 
exquisite markings to the fossil Choanite. : 

Choanoid kowjinoid), a. Pys. [mod. f. Gr. 
xodvn funnel +-o01p: cf. F. choanoide.} Funnel- 
shaped ; applied to onc of the muscles of the eye 
in many vertebrata. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc. Anas. II]. 1002 1 The suspensory or 
choanoid musele met with in Mammalia. 1881 Maivarr 
Cat v. § 7 The eyeball. .is held in place by seven muscles, 
The first. .is the suspensor oculi, or ‘choanoid ° muscle. 


Choar, obs. form of Curr, CHORE. 

||Chobdar (t{ouwbdis. Anglo-[nd. Also § 
chubdar, chobedar, chopdar, 9 choabdar. 
[Pers. and Urdii Y= chobdar, f coye stafi.] 


In India, an usher or beadle attending on persons 


[f. pree.; sce -oric. 
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of consequence, who bears as his ensign of office a 
staff overlaid with silver; he is ‘still a part of the 
state of the Viceroy, Governors, and Judges of the 
High Courts’ (Col. Yule). 

1gor in Wheeler Madras in Old T, (1861) 1. 371 (Y.) He 
had sent four Chobdars and 25 men, as a safeguard. 1786 
Burke Art. I. Hastings Wks. X1. 443 A person of the 
meanest station, called a Chubdar, at best answering to our 
coinmon beadle or tipstaff. 180-17 M. Witxs Hfis¢. Sk. 
». India (ed. 2) 11. xxxi. 110 The Cbobdars and attendants 
were ordered. ‘ 

Choca. ‘A mixture of coffee and chocolate’ 
Simmonds Dict. Trade). 

1859 Doran Table Fruits The favourite beverage of 
Voltaire, at the Café Procope, was choca, a mixture of Coffee 
with Milk and Chocolate. .I do not know a draught which 
so perfectly soothes and revives as hot well-frothed choca. 

Chochlea, -ry, obs. ff. of CocHLEA, -RY. 

| Chocho (tfovtfo). Also choco, chuchu. 
{Native name in Brazil.] Name in the British 
West Indies of a cucurbitaceous plant (Sechzem 
edule), cultivated for its wholesome succulent fruit. 

‘From Madeira its fruits are sometimes .. sold in Covent 
Garden Market under the name of Chayotes.’ 

1756 P. Browne Yasaica 355 The Chocho Vine..is now 
cultivated in many places in Jamaica. 1882 Standard 14 
Dec. 5/3 Clustering over an orange tree is the lovely cho- 
cho vine. 1887 — 16 Sept. 5/2 The chocho of Jamaica, tbe 
christophine of the French Antilles, tbe chuchu of Brazil.. 
chayota, or vegetable pear of Madeira .. is one of the most 
peculiar fruits of tropical America. 

Chock (t{pk), sb.1 Also 8-9 choak, and 
Cuuck q.v. [Chock and chuck appear to have 
been originally variants of the same word, which 
are now somewhat differentiated. Though they 
appear late, they may possibly go back to ONF. 
*chugue, chogue, chougue (mod,Pic. choke, Norm. 
chougue) =OF. cuche, zuche, couche, souche ‘log or 
block of wood’; cf. It. céocco a burning log, block 
of wood, stump; also c/occa bunch, cluster, tuft, 
etc. In Eng. the word appears to have been in- 
fluenced by CHoKE, with which it is occas. con- 
founded under the forms choke, choak.] 

1. A lumpy piece of wood, esp. for burning ; 
a block or log, dal, a ‘ clog’. 

1674 {see Cnucx]. 1852 W. Coorer Gloss. Provine. 
Sussex, Chucks, large chips of wood. 1877 E. Peacock 
N. W, Lincolush, Gloss., Chock, Chog, a small log or block 
of wood. 1881 /sle of Wight Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chocks, 
small pieces of wood. 

2. Turning. A contrivance for fixing the ma- 
terial to be turned to the mandril of the lathe; 
now Cuuck. Also altri. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 192 Sockets, or Chocks, belong- 
ing to the Screw-Mandrel. 1786 PAi?. Trans. LX XVI. 31 
A stout mandrel, or arbor, fora chock Lathe. 1794 Rigging 
& Seananship 1, 150 Chocks, cylindrical pieces of wood or 
iron, screw-cut at one end, to screw into the end of a man- 
dre]. 1803 Ann. Reg. 780 Being afterwards strongly 
cemented to a plug or chock, [it] is screwed upon the lathe. 
1822 Imison Sc. & Art I]. 147 Place it on the collar at the 
cbock end of tbe screw. 

3. A term applied to a block of wood (usually 
wedge-shaped) used to stop a cask, wheel, or 
other body from moving. oat-chocks: ‘clamps 
of wood upon which a boat rests when stowed on 
a vessel’s deck’ (Smyth Satlor’s Word-bk.). 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (789), Chock, a sort of 
wedge used to confine a cask or other weighty body .. 
when the ship is in motion. 1775 Fatcu Day's Diving 
Vess. 27, 1 secured them in proper chocks on the gunnels 
of the barges. 1849 WEALE Dict. Terizs 98/2 The long- 
boat rests upon two large checks when it is stowed. x86x 
Windsor Express 5 Oct., To remove the chocks or wedges 
connected with one of the lattice girders. 1874 KniGHT 
Dict, Mech., Chock (Ship-building), a block, preferably 
wedge-shaped, driven behind the props of a cradle to pre- 
vent it from slipping on the ways before the ship is ready 
tolaunch. 1875 Lauc. Gloss., Chock, a wedge for fastening 
the cart to the shafts. 1876 Ropinson IVAitéy Gloss., Chock, 
a wedge to keep the window from shaking, Chock’d, wedged. 
1877 E. Peacock N. W. Lincolush. Gloss., Chock, Chog, a 
block or stone used to chock, or scotch the wheel of a cart 
or waggon. 1881 Daily Tel. 28 Jan., We had only one 
boat, and no tackles ready to lift her out of tbe chocks. 

4, Mining. See quot. 1888. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 21 We lay Choak Deals 
whicb is Deales put in as fast, or all along, as we dig the 
Sand, or Earth. 1881 in Raymonp Winzg Gloss, 1885 
Times 19 July 10 A lighted candle placed against a chock 
in the working place of John Dyke. 1888 Appy Sheffield 
Gloss., Chock, a thick, rectangular block of wood, used in 
building up a strong support for tbe roof in coal-mining. 

5. In various applications on ship-board: c.g. 

a. ‘Smaller pieces of wood used to make good some 
deficiency in the main piece, as those at the head and heels 
of timbers, the frame-knees,’ etc. (Weale Rudin. Navig. 


106), 

b. ‘Blocks of timber latterly substituted beneath the 
beams for knees, and wedged by tron keys’ (Smyth Sadlo7’s 
Word.bbh.), 

c. ‘A piece of timber, framed into the heads and heels 
of ship’s timber at tbeir junctions, to act as a lap to the 
joint, and make up the defictency at the inner angle’ 
(Knight Dict. Mech.) 

a. Chocks of the rudder: ‘large accurately adapted 
pieces of timber kept in readiness to choak the rudder, by 
filling up the excavation on the side of the rudder hole in 
case of any accident, when a ship is likely to get strong 
stern-way, etc.’ (Smyth). 
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@. Auchor chocks: see ANCHOR sé.! 7. 

19794 Rigging & Seamanship |. 160 Chock, a square taper- 
ing piece of elm.. used in strapping large blocks. 1804 
Naval Chron, X11. 479 Shipped the rudder-choaks. 1806 
Ann, Reg. (1804) 525, 10 vessels, completely fitted with 
slides, chocks, iron-bolts, sweeps, etc. 1837 Marryat Dog- 
Fiend xiii, He stood up on the choak toascertain what way 
she was making througb tbe water. c1860 H. Stuart 
Seaimar’s Catech. 26 Reeve it through the after sbeeve in 
the chock. 1860 Gosse Romance Nat, Hist. 260 In at- 
tempting to throw the line clear from the chock, a turn 
caught his left wrist. 1863 Scotsman 21 Aug., Laden to 
the chocks with cannon and bombshells. 

6. p/. Blocks of wood or stone placed in or upon 
any machine to add to its weight and steadiness ; 
e.g. stones placed in a mangle, weights laid on a 
harrow, roller, ete. 

7. dial. (See quot.) Hence Chock-hole. 

1884 Hotianp Chesh. Gloss. (E. D. 8.), Chockhole, the 
deep rutty hole to be met with in many of the bye-roads or 
occupation roads in the country. 1887 S. Cheshive Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Chock, an inequality, roughness in a road..also 
used quasi-adverbially=joltingly. ‘Theer yo gon chock 
(or chick-chock) o’er a stone’. 

+ Chock, -e, 52.2. Obs. form of SHocx. 

Chock (tek), v. [app. f. CHock sé.1] 

tl. intr. To chock in: to fit in tightly or 
exactly; to wedge in. Ods. (Cf. CHOKE v.) 

1662 Futter IVorthies 149 The wood-work .. exactly 
chocketh into the joynts again. 1786 Pxil. Trans. UXXVI. 
43 Asmall cylinder of hard steel .. made of a size so as just 
to chock in betwixt the extremities of the teeth. 

2. ¢rans. To fumish, supply, or fit with a chock 
or chocks; to make fast with a chock ; to wedge 
(a wheel, cask, etc.) ; also with 2. 

1854 Bartrett Alex. Boundary |. xii. 296 It was only 
by putting a shoulder to the wheels, and chocking them at 
every five or six feet, that these hills could be surmounted. 
1859 F. Grirfitus Arti. Aan (1862) 103 Chock the wheels 
of the light guns. c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 64 
‘The casks are.. well chocked up with firewood. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 60 Have the waist netting well 
chocked and sbored up. 

3. To place (a boat) upon chocks. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxiv. 76 We got..tbe launch and 
pinnace hoisted, chocked, and griped. 

Hence Chocking v6/. sb. ; also attrz6. 

1859 F. Grirritus Artil, AJau. (1862) 110 This is called 
scotching, or chocking, and the handspikes are called 
*chocking handspikes ’. 

+ Chock, v.42 and 3, obs. form of CHuck, SHockK. 

Chock a. dial. Short for CHock-FULL. 

1863 Rosson Bards of Tyne 77 [very nuik was chock. 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chock and Chock-full, var. of 
‘choke-full ’ full to suffocation. 

Chock, av. Also choke. [Partly f. CHock sé, 
and v.1; but largely deduced from CHocK-FULL. ] 

1. As close or tight as can be; so as to press 
‘dead’ against, stop ‘dead’, etc. 

1834 Sir H. Taytor Artevelde nu. 1. i, 1 drew a shaft 
Chock to the steel, and... Aimed it at Serjeant Laubscher’s 
heart. 1856 Kane Arvct. Exp. 1. xxvii. 361 A newly-broken 
team-dog .. carried one of the runners chock against the 
edge of the circle. 1860 J. Kennepy Swallow B. xiv. 134 
It is the big wheel stopped as chock asa tombstone. 1880 
Mrs. Wuitney Odd or Even xiii. 103 Seized up a great 
stone, and crowded it chock against the grinding, slipping 
wheel. 

b. with adverbs, as chock-aft, -home, -tight, -up. 

1799 J. M. in Naval Chron. II. 71 The small block is 
cbock up tothe truck. 1834 M. Scotr Cruise Alidge (1863) 
13 Irresolute whether to run it choke up or baul it down 
again. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xvii. 46 We..ran her 


chock up to the yard. /éid. xxv. 83 The seas..washing _ 


chock aft to the taffrail. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 1. xiv, 
Drawn chock-tight round his neck. 1867 SmytH Sadlor’s 
Word-bk., Chock-aft, chock-full, chock-home, chock-up, etc., 
denote as far aft, full, home, up, etc., as possible, or that 
which fits closely to one another, : 

ce. Chock-a-block(Vauz.), said ofa tackle with 
the two blocks run close together so that they 
touch each other—the limit of hoisting ; trams/. 
jammed or crammed close together, 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Afast xxv. 82 Hauling the reef-tackles 
chock-a-block. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Chock-a- 
block, or Chock and Block is the same with block-a-block 
and favo-blocks. 1881 W. C. Russert Sailor's Sweeth. 11. 
ii. 122 They hoisted it chock a block. 1885 H. O. ForBes 
Naturalist’s Wand, m. viii. 259 Sideways, lengthwise, 
crossways, choke-a-block, as if the river bad swept away a 
village or two and stranded them there anyhow. 


Chock-full, choke-full (t{e'k ful, t{ou'kful), a. 
Forms: §chokke-fulle, (cheke-full), 8 chocque-, 
7- choke-, 8— chock-, choak-, chuck-full. 
[The phonetic form and spelling and the deriva- 
tion are alike unsettled, the uncertainty of the latter 
involving that of the former. In Dictionaries, 
first in Todd (1818) as choke-full (with mention 
of chuck-full as a ‘ corruption’). Subsequent dic- 
tionaries have choke-fu// as main form, with chock- 
full as a recognized variant. But the Amcrican 
lexicographers have chock-full as the standard form, 
with choke-full as a cross-reference ; and this ap- 
pears to agree with literary usage in U.S. Choke- 
full appears to be rather the more frcquent in 
literary use in England; but chock-/ue// is almost 
universal in spoken usc ; chuckfull, in literary use 
bef. and after 1800, is now only dialectal. 
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The uncertainty begins with the first appearance of the 
word as chokke-fulle, cheke-fulle in the alliterative Morte 
Arthur, the spelling of which is very insecure. Conjectural 
derivations are from Cnuoxe v. (ME. choke, cheke) with 
sense ‘full to choking ’, or ‘choked full’; from CHEEK (ME. 
cheke, CHOKE sé.) or the related chokes=chops, fauces, with 
sense ‘full to the chops’; from ME. Cuox, choke ? to thrust, 
ram in, in‘sense ‘crammed full’. Either of the two former 
derivations would give an original long 6 (which might 
perhaps, however, be shortened in the combination); the 
third would give short d from the beginning. Prob. there 
is a recent association with Cuock sé and v., in some of 
their senses, but the latter are too late to be the origin 3 it 
is more likely that these senses have been developed under 
the influence of chock-full: see Cnuocx adv, In Eng. dial. 
glossaries, chock-full is recorded from Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Sheffield, Whitby, Holderness, Leicester, Warwicksh., Wor- 
cester, Berks, Kent; and correspondents send it as the 
current form in Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, Surrey, War- 
wicksh., Staffordsh., Derby, Notts, E. & S. Lincoln, Rossen- 
dale, Westmorland, Durham, Northumberland, Scotland, 
‘all parts of Ireland’, and ‘among all English soldiers in 
the army’. Chuck-/ud/ is in the Holderness Gloss., and is 
reported from Norfolk, Suffolk, E. London, Oxford, N. & 
E. Devon. Choke-full appears to have no local status. 
As the local pronunciation is usually entirely distinct from 
that of choke (choék, choothk, chowk, etc.), the two words 
are not associated, and app. have nothing to do with each 
other ; choke-fud/ being thus merely a book-spelling founded 
upon a conjectural derivation.] 


Filled so as to leave no vacant space; cram- 
full ; stuffed full; full to suffocation. 


a. Chockfull. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 1552 Charottez chokkefulle chare- 
gyde with golde. 1751 Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) IV. ciii. 
327 Stow thyself chocque-full of the best liquor in the land. 
1772 Nucent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1.153 With a head 
chaeentl of these impertinences, 1825 Bro. Jonathan 1. 
106 Chock-full o’ fight I guess. 1857 Hucnes Tor Brown 
i. (1871) 6 Though you may be chock full of Science. 1863 
Hawtuorne Old Home (1879) 63 Gardens .. chockfull of 
flowers. 1866 Dickens Mugéy F, 4 Chock-full of trucks of 
coal 1875 Heirs Azim. § Mast. i. 19, | hate a fellow 
who is always chock full of facts! 1880 Pzzch 15 Mar. 
124/2 Speeches. .chockful of puerile insolence. 

B. Cheke-frell. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3605 [Ships] Charggede evyne cheke- 
full of cheualrous knyghtes. 

y. Choke-full, choak-full. 

1633 IT. James Voy. 101 The Bay .. fild choke-full. 1790 
Bruce Trav. Nile 1V. 549 (T.) We filled the skins choak 
full. c1817 Hocc Tales § Sk. V1. 272 Full of visitors ; 
choke full of them. 1831 Lanpor Coronation Wks. (1846) II. 
611 Catafalcs, choak-full and mountains-high. 1836 B. D. 
Watsu Aristoph. Clouds 1, iv, Choakful of water. 1856 
Mrs. Car.yte Lett. 11. 296 We have a house choke full. 
1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-c. 122 Chests choakful 
with gold. 1880 Puch 9 Feb. 64/2 It is. .choke-full every 
night. 

6. Chuck-frell. 

1779 Gentl. Mag. Dec. 559 He is Drunk.. Top-heavy, 
Chuck full, Hocky, etc. @ 18x6 SHERIDAN in Shevridaniana 
280 It is literally chuck full. x824 Dispin L267, Comp. 598 
Volumes .. chuck full of droll little pieces, 1832 /rase7’s 
Afag. V1. x48 Chuck-full and buoyant with good humour. 
1834 Crockett Tour down East 86 (Bartlett) To make 
chuck-full the ‘measure of the country’s glory ’. 

Chock-hole: see CHOCcK sé. 7. 

+ Choek-tooth = CHEEK-TooTH. [Doubtful 
whether a misprint, or really to be referred to chok, 
CHOKE 56.2] 

1591 Percyvatt Sf. Dict., Muela, the chocke toth, Devs 
molaris. 1599 MinsHev, J1ela de baxo, the lower chocke 
tooth. Mzuela de encinia, the upper chock-tooth. 

Chocky, a. dial. [f. CHock sé.17.] Having 
chocks or obstructions, which stop or impede 
motion. 

1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Chocky, of a road, uneven, full 
of ruts and inequalities. 

Chocky, obs. form of Cuory sé. 

Chocolate (tjykélét). Also 7 chocolata, 
-latte, -letta, -lat, chocaletto, -latte, chockelet, 
jocolatte, jacolatt, 8 jocalat. [a. F. choco/al, 
Sp. chocolate, ad. Mexican chocolat/ ‘an article of 
food made of equal parts of the seeds of cacao 
and those of the tree called pochotl’ [Bombax 
ceiba] Siméon Dict. de langue Nahuatl. Chocolail 
has no connexion whatever with the Mexican word 
cacauatl ‘cacao’, or its, modern corruption cocoa ; 
but is, so far as is known, a radical word of the 
language. It is possible, however, that Europeans 
confounded chocolatl with cacaua-adl, which was 
really a drink made from cacao.] 

1. A beverage made from the seeds of the cacao- 
tree ; now, as distinguished from cocoa, that made 
by dissolving chocolate cake (see next) in boiling 
water or milk. ; 

1604 E. G[rimston] D’Acosta’s (ist. Indies w. XXxil 271 
The chiefe vse of this Cacao is in a drinke which they call 
Chocolate. 1662 H. Srusses (¢7¢/e), The Indian Nectar, a 
Treatise on Chocolata. 1664 Perys Diary 24 Noy., Toa 
Coffee-house, to drink jocolatte, very good. 1682 EvELYN 
Diary 24 Jan., They also drank of a sorbet and jacolatt. 
1684 Frost of 1683-4 (1844) 28 Wine, beer, ale, brandy, 
chockelet. 1705 Hickerincitt Priest.cr. u, vi. 62 Bless 
the Mahometan Coffee, and the Popish Spanish Chocolate. 
1771 SMoLLETT Hmph. Cl. Let, 20 Apr., He asked if, sbe 
would take a dish of chocolate, 1843 Prescott Mexico 1. 
y. (1864) 43 The chocolate—from the Mexican chocolatl,— 
now so common a beverage thronghout Europe. 


CHOCOLATE. 


2. A paste or cake composed of the seeds of the 
cacao-frnit roasted and ground, sweetencd and 
flavoured with vanilla and other substances. This 
is used to make the bevcrage (sense 1), and also 
eaten in various comfits. 

1659 Lovett Compi. Herbatt 70 Cacao .. the confection 
thereof, Chocolate. 1662 H. Stusve /ud. Nectar Pref. 11 
The best Chocolata, call’d Chocolata-Royal, will cost six 
shillings six pence each pound. 1682 Lond. Gus. No. 
1750/4 Chocolatte is sold, from 2s. 6d. to 5s. per Pound. 
1710 Swirt Leé¢. (1767) ILL. 27 The chocolate is a present, 
madam, for Stella. 1855 J. F. Jonnston Chem. Comm, 
Life 1. 224 The chocolate is made up into sweet cakes, ; 

. t Erroncously applied to the cacao-tree, its 
fruit or seed. Ods. 

1755 Jounson, Chocolate, the nut of the Cacao-tree [so 
in mod. Dicts.]. 1794 Martyn Kousseau’s Bot. 370 There 
ate four orders .. Chocolate [Theobroma Cacao] is in the 

rst. 

4. Chocolate colour. 

1776 Witnrrinc Bot, Arrangem. (1796) IV. 167 Pileus 
varying from deep chocolate to chesnut. 1883 ScartTu 
Rom, Brit, xviii. 177 Stones of a variety of shades, as 
creain colour, grey, yellow, and chocolate. 

b. as adj. Chocolate-coloured ; dark brown. 

1771 GotpsM. //annch Venison gs ‘The tripe’, quoth the 
Jew, with his chocolate cheek. 1776 WitHerinc Sof, 
Arrangem. (1796) IV. 202 Pileus with black, brown, and 
chocolate stripes. 1869 Daily News 24 Apr., A Cariboo 
young lady of chocolate complexion. 

5. altrib. and Comb., as chocolate-brown, -cake, 
-colour, -crimson, -cup, -maker, -pot, -puff, -red, 
-seller, -coloured, -confectioning, adjs.; chocolate- 
cream, a confcction made from chocolate ; choco- 
late-mill, (a) an instrument for mixing the choco- 
late and milk or water in preparing the beverage; 
(6) a mill in which the roasted and crushed sceds of 
the cacao-tree are ground in the preparation of 
chocolate; chocolate-nut, the cacao-fmit or its 
seed (it bears nothing of the nature of a sf); 
chocolate-root, the root of a North American 
plant, Gem canadense, uscd as a mild tonic; also 
the plant itself; chocolate-tree, the cacao-trce, 
Theobroma Cacao. Also CHOCOLATE-HOUSE. 

1879 Roop Chromatics xi. 165 Good representations of 
olive-greens or *chocolate-browns. 1882 Gardeuw 11 Nov. 
417/3 The colour is a bright chocolate-brown. 1799 G. 
Smitu Laboratory 11. 34 A deep brown, or *chocolate 
colour. 1845 Florist’s Fru/.15 A dark *chocolate-coloured 
smooth coat. 1648 Gace MWest. Iud xv. (1655) 104 The 
*Chocolatte-confectioning Donnas. 1882 Gardex 18 Nov. 
451/3 Flowers..of a rich *chocolate-crimson. 1757 MiLLer 
in Phil. Trans. L. 29 Ten or twelve *chocolate-cups of the 
water. 1662 H. Stuppe /ad. Nectar v. 78 Ignorant *Cho- 
colata-makers, who amass whatever is good.,to be an 
ingredient. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3891/3 Lackered Tea- 
Tables, *Chocolat-Mills. 1769 Mrs. Rarracp Eng. //ouse- 
kpr. (1778) 207 Mill them with a chocolate mill, to raise the 
froth, and take it off with a spoon as it rises, 1751 Sir J. 
Hitt Mat. Wed. (J.\, The cacao or *chocolate nut is a 
fruit of an oblong figure. 1676 Marvect A/r. Sinirke Wks. 
1875 LV. 80 To come to church with their *chocalatte pots. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 277 To make 
“Chocolate Puffs. 1882 Garden 8 Apr. 230/1 The ground 
colour is yellow, that of the markings a *chocolate-red. 1662 
H. Steupne /ud. Nectar Pref. 10 The mixture. .is. .confined 
only to the common *Chocolata-sellers. 1832 Veg. Suds. 
Food 372 ‘The Cacao, or *Chocolate-tree. 

b. Chocolate north, gale. see quots. 

1699 Damrier Voy. IL. 1. i. 39 The next day having a 
brisk N.W. Wind, which was a kind of a Chocolatta North, 
we arrived at Port Royal. 6c. 1. vi. 62 Ihe Wind con- 
tinues at N.W. blowing only a brisk Gale, which the 
Jamaica Seamen call a Chocolate North. 1867 SmytH 
Sailor's Word.bk., Chocolate-gale, a brisk N.W. wind of 
the West Indies and Spanish main. 

Hence (chiefly sonce-wa's.) Chocolate v., to 
drink chocolate; Chocolatesque a., pertaining 
to chocolate; + Chocola‘tical a., of the nature of 
chocolate ; || Chocolatie-r [F.], a maker or seller 
of chocolate. 

1850 B. Taytor £7 dorado xxxvil, (1862) 38 We arose in 
the moonlight, chocolated in the comedor, cr dining-hall. 
1881 Daily Tel. 2 Mar. 5/3 The late M. Menier, of choco- 
latesque fame. 1652 Wapsworti Chocolate 14 As for the 
rest of the ingredients which make our Chocolaticall Con- 
fection. 1888 Daily News 23 Apr. 5/3 Sugar workers, 
liquorice refiners, chocolatiers, and fruit preservers. 


+ Chocolate-house. 0s. A house for the 
supply of chocolate asa beverage. Also aé¢rzd, 

1694 Luttrete Brief Red, (1857) LIE. 341 The lord Cholm- 
ley and Mr. Bertie (vice-chamberlain) quarrelling yester- 
day at the chocolate house, went out to fight. 1695 Con- 
Greve Love for L.1.i, A chocolate-house lampoon. 1715 
M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 49 In the common 
Theaters, or in the Jocalat-Houses. 1724 Lond. Gas. No. 
6270/9 All Keepers of Coffee or Chocolate-Ilouses. 1782 
V. Knox £ss.(1819' III. clxi. 202 Seldom seen but at New- 
market and the chocolatehouse. 


|| Chodchod. <A Hebrew word 1202 hadkid 
‘a sparkling gem, prob. ruby’, left untranslated by 
the LXX. as xopxcp, and by Jeroine as chodchod, 
which was retained by Wyclif and the Douay ver- 
sion. Coverdale has ‘ Christall’: 1611 ‘agate’. 

1382 Wvcuir Ezeé. xxvii. 16 Bijs, and silk, and chodchod, 
that is, precious marchaundise }1388 cochod, ether auer de 
peis}. 1609 Biste (Douay) did, Fine linnen, and silke, and 
chodchod. 

Chode (tfoud), str. pa. t. of Cue z. 

Vou, Ii. 
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|| Choenix (ki‘niks). (Lat., a, Gr. yoimg.) A 
dry measure of ancient Greece, variously estimated 
at one quart, and 1} pints imperial measure. 

1603 Hoitann Plntarch's Mor. 15 Sit not upon the 
measure Cha:nix. 1660 HH. More J/yst. Godd. v. xvi. 183 
If one Chocnix of wheat be sold for a penny. 1853 Ilickir 
tr. Aristoph, (1872) II. 619 Vay..a char:nix of chick-peas. 

Choerogryl: scc CHERoGRIL, the concy. 

Choff(e, obs. f. Cuoveu, Cuurr. 

Choffer (te'for). Sc. (By-form of Cuaren, 
CuauUFFER, ad. mod.l, chaufforr, f. chauffer to 
heat.] A small portable furnace. or chatng dish. 

1756 Mrs. CaLperwoop Journ, (1884! 130 His tea-kettle 
boiling on achoffer. 1860-8 Cuampers “ncycl. s.v. Balloon, 
Heated by an iron choffer. 1885 Sir R. Curistison Auto- 
biog. |. ii. 60 We proceeded to kindle our choffer. 

+ Choffing-dish. Sc. Ods. A variant of Cnar- 
ING-D1IsH : ef, prec. 

1689 A. Hay tr. St. Germain’s Physician 223 (Jam.) Make 
balls, which ye shall put on coals, in a choffing-dish. 

Chofinch, obs. form of CHAFFINCH. 

Choghe, obs. form of CuouGui. 

Chogset (t{gset). U.S. [Indian namc.] A 
small, edible, salt water fish, found on the eastern 
coast of the United States from Delaware north- 
ward ; the Burgall. 

1848 60 Bartcett Dict. Amer. s.v. Burgali, other nanies 
..are..Chogset, the Indian name. 

Choice (tfois), sd. Forms: 3 5 choys, 4 chois, 
3-7 choyse, 6-7 choise, choyce, 6- choice. 
[ME. chots, choys, a. OF. chors (mod.F. chorx), f. 
chois-ir to choose. Chorstr (ONF. cozstr) is 
cognate with Pr. cazszr, chausir, whence Olt. 
claustre, OSp. *cosir (in cosido seen), Pg. *cousir 
(in cousimento choice) :—Romanic *causire ad. Ger. 
kausjan, in Gothic, to try, test, prove, taste, deriv. 
of &itsan, pa. t. haus, to try, test, prove, discern, 
perceive, see, CHoosE. The Rom. vb. had also 
in early times the senses ‘perceive, see’, as well as 
‘discern, choose’, The Fr. word chozs sup- 
planted the OF. cyre, early ME. &zre, cure‘ii) 
:—WGer, durt:—OTeut. Ause-s, f. Aes- weak grade 
of keus- to CHOOSE. 

The fact that Aire, cure, had in its phonetic development 
become so completely detached from any current inflexion 
of Cuoose, while this French word lay phonetically so near, 
and so naturally suggested relationship to choose, chose, 
chosen, without doubt led to the displacement of the native 
by the alien word. The continuous mutual influence of the 
sb, and vb. is evidenced by the fact that there arose alsoa 
sb. Cuoose and a vb, Cuoisr.] , 

1. The act of choosing ; preferential determina- 
tion between things proposed ; selection, election. 

1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2475 Pe strengeste we schal bi choys 
and bi lot al so Chese out. 1393 Gower Conf. 1. 273 Of his 
owne chois. 1460 CarGrave Chron. 58 Cosyn he {Octavian} 
was onto Julius Cesar, and, be choys, his son. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf. W. de W. 1531) 3 b, Admitted as children by adopcyon 
or choyse. 1528 More Dial. //eresyes 1. Wks. 165/1 What 
coulde I do furthcr than praye for grace to gyde my choyce. 
1640 Quartes Exchirid. u. xxix, Be very circumspect in 
the choise of thy company. 21687 More Autid. Ath. Pref. 
Gen. (1712) 23 Being put to his choice whether he would 
yield to that, or the abuse of his body. 1781 Gipson Decd. 
& F. IL, xli. 531 The choice of the people is the best and 
purest title toreignoverthem. 1872 Rusxin A/uncra Pulz, 
Pref. (1880) 15 In the choice of the elements of wealth. 
1876 Green Short His?. viii. § 10. 568 With this body too 
..lay the choice of all future Protectors. 

b. Zo make choice of: to choose, select. Zo 
make a choice: to perform the act of choosing. 
To take one's choice; perh. orig., to take after 
selection; but now usually, to choose what one 
will take or have. 

1581 Lamparbe Zirev, u. vii. (1588) 214 This law requireth 
that he..do therwithall make choise. 1611 Biste Acts xv. 
7. 1660 Brount Boscobel 1, (1680) 50 The Colonel made 
choise of a thick leafed Oak. 1667 Mitton 7” L. x1. 101 
Take to thee from among the Cherubim Thy choice of 
flaming Warriours. 1727 DE For Syst. Magic 1. 1.11840: 12 
As if Heaven had not already made the best choice for us. 
1884 Miss Brapvon /shitael xxxvi, The dancers could take 
their choice in the inotley crowd of dames and damsels, all 
inasked, 1887 J. Rae in Ga. tlords 237 He made the 
choice then without a back-thought. : 

c. By, for, of (tin, with) choice: by prefer- 
ence. IV ithoul choice: without distinction, indis- 


criminately. 

3303 R. Beunne //andd, Syune 11014 Twey men were yn 
choys to take. 1570 6 Lamparve Peramd, Aent (1826) 2 
Since. .his workes without choice be condemned as Hereti- 
call. 1981 MuLcasteR Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 Is the vse 
of their weapon with choice, for their calling, any bicmish 
vnto them? 1885 Puach 2 May 210a, Cutting blasis of 
wind, which seemed to blow from every quarter at once, but 
from the North and East for choice. 1886 Miss Brappon 
Like & Uud. xxxiv, | have ties in Kilrush .. otherwise, for 
choice, I should infinitely prefer Chadford. ; 

2. The power, right, or faculty of choosing ; 
option. 

a@ 1300 Cursor JJ. 8550 (Gétt.) Mi lauerd has pe sent word 
bi me To giue pe choys of thinges thre. «1374 Cuaucer 
Troyins ww. clii, This sufficeth .. For to destroye our fre 
choys everydele. 1413 Lypcate /Pilgr. Sowile iw. rxxit. 
(1483) 69 This is nought in thyn choys. 1573 Tusser //ush. 
(1878) 206, I must «no choice) away of force like posting 
horse. 1663 CowLey ss. v. Garden, Happy art Thou 
whom God does bless With the full choice of thine own 


CHOICE. 


Happiness. 18421 lant Arad. Vets. 1. 82, I have given 
thee thy choice of the Manner in which thou wilt dic, 

b. + 70 be al one’s choice: toactas one chooses, 
do as one pleases 04s.). At choice: at pleasure. 
To have one's choice; to have the right or privileg: 
of choosing. 

1568 Gravion Chron. Ih. 246 If suche companies will not 
keepe the peace, let them be at their choise. 1583 T. 
Stocker Civ, Warres Lowe C. u. 34 That every man . 
maie be at his free choise so to vse them, etc, 1693 W 
Ropertson ("Atrascol Gen. 332 We may be at our choice; 
lu nostra potestate est; utanu est sttum, 10 Lamp Lett. 
to Manning 2 Jan., | lave chosen that [title], if ever I 
should have my choice. 1817 Co.turookr Algebra /lindus 
270 These, with the two coefficients. . taking then: at choice, 
furnish the values, ete, 1875 Mrs. Act xanver Ae I ooin' o't 
xxxill, should not hesitate for a moment, had I the choice. 

c. Hobson's choice: the option of taking the 
one thing offered or nothing. 

Nanied from ‘Tobias Hobson, the Cambridge carrier) com- 
meniorated by Milton in two Epitaphs, who let out horses, 
and is said to have compelled customers to take the horse 
which happened to he next the stable-door, or go without. 
See Spectator 1712 No. 509. 

1660S. Fisuer Wustichks Alarin Wks. (1679 128 If in this 
Case there be no other sas the Proverb is) thew [lobson’s 
choice..which is, cliuse whether you will have this or none. 
1691 Woov Ath. O.von. 11. 331 The Masters were lefi 10 
Ilobsons clioice, to choose Bennet and no body else. 21708 
T. Warn Aug. Ref (1716) 3261D.) Where to elect there is 
but one, "is Hobson's choice, Take that or none. @ 1734 
Nortn Life Ld, Guildford (18.8) 1. 163 (D.) They wanted 
a competition to make the money fly; and tlicy said, 
Hobson's choice was no choice. 1858 R.S, Surters Ask 
Mamma xiii. It was a case of Hobson's choice with them. 

3. That which is specially chosen or to be 
chosen on account of its excellence, the preferable 
part of anything, the ‘ pick’, ‘ flower’, dite. 

1494 FABYAN vil. 533 The sayde wyne was so plenteuouse 
in ih loude, that a tunne therof was solde for a marke, & 
xxs. the choyse. 1611 Biste Ge. xxiii. 6 Heare vs, my 
Lord..in the choise of our sepulchres bury thy dead. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sca (1847) 191 Our enemies [were] 
thirteene hundred men and boyes .. and those of the choice 
of Peru, 1671 Mitton P. A. in. 313 ‘The flower and choice 
of many Provinces. 1785 Gisuon Vise. HAs. (1814. 11. 375 
The choiceofachosenlibrary. 1878 Browninc La Satsiaz 
20 What I think werc. . Most the choice for quict. 

b. concer. A choice or picked company. 

1595 Suaxs. Yoh 11. i. 72 A brauer choyse of dauntlesse 
spirits.. Did neuer flote upon the swelling tide. 

4. Abundance and variety to choose from ; scope 
or ficld for choice. 

(1486 Cf. Croose sd. 3.] 1586 Cocan Haven Health vi. 
(1636) 29 As of Wheate, so likewise of Barley there is great 
choice to bee had. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 1.1. 138 Faith 
(as you say) there's small choise in rotten apples. 1617 
MarkxamM Cavai. 1, 56 In England where we have so many 
choyces of good foodes. 1700 WALLIs in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. 324 [ere is more choise of tutors to be had. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Locm § Lugger 1. v. 80 She had an unusual 
choice of cambrics and silks. 

b. An abundant and well-chosen supply. 

1591 Suaks. 1 /Jen. V1, v. v. 16 So Diuine So full repleate 
with choice of all delights. 1606 9 Be. Hatt Aledit. Can?. 
iii. (1808) Dedic., I offer them to you, not for that yourself 
are not stored with choice of better, but as, etc, 

5. The person or thing chosen or selected. 

1598 Suaks. Merry W.i.iv. 31 Oud. M. Slender would speak 
a word with you. Aw. [come to him. This is my Fathers 
choice. 1697 Dryven Virg. /'ast. x. 74 For me, the Wilds 
and Desarts are my Choice. 1792 Swain Ayonu, “Come ye 
souls’ iv, His commandments Then become their happy 
choice. 

b. A person or thing) to be chosen. rare. 

1806 Temple of Truth 342 No man. .will contend that the 
pleasures of sense are the best Choice. 1818 Mitt Brit. 
fudta UL. i. 25 Pointed him out as a most eligible choice. 

+ 6. Care in choosing, circumspection, judgment, 
discrimination. I) th choice (K. avec choix): cle- 
gantly. Obs. 

1583 Stusbes Ayal Adus. 11. 20 Therefore in my iudge- 
ment is there grcat choise to be made of schoolmaisters. 
1625 Bacon Apophthegmes Pref., They were collected with 
ludgement, and Choice. 1667 Mitton /’. ZL. u. 415 Here 
he had need All circumspection, and we now no less Choice 
in our suffrage. 1765 II. Wanrote Ofranto Pref., Every 
Italian or Frenchman of any rank piques himself on speak- 
ing his own tongue correctly and with choice. 

+ 7. Special value, estimation. Odés. 

1601 Suaks. -4d/'s Hed/ 1. vii. 26 This Ring he holds In 
most rich choice. . 

8. An ALTERNATIVE: used both in the exact and 
the loosc senses of that word, i.e. of the terms 
between which one may choose, or a term which 
may be chosen. . 

1794 Parey Zzvd.u. ix. § 3 (1817 269 Death or conversiyn 
was the only choice offered to idolaters. 1871 FREE Mas 
Nornt. Coug. UV. xviii. 146 In dealing with William the 
Conqueror there were only two choices, unconditional sub- 
mission and resistance to the last. 1876 Green Short fist. 
v. § 1. 217 The refusal of the French sovereign .. left_ no 
choice for him but war. 1886 f/hewrnin 30 Oct. 5651 If 
a man is not orthodox he has no choice but to be rigidly 
scientific. ; . 

9. alirib. and Comb., as choice-making, picked, 
-worthy; choice-drawn, chosen with special 
care: + choice-mote, a mecting for election. 

159g Suaxs Hen. 1", 1. Prol.24 These cull'd and *choyse- 
drawne Caualiers. 1571 Gotoine Catan on /’s. xxvi. 0 4 
Ile thought yt God without any “choycemaking did un- 
advisedly outrage ageinst men. 1618 Botton #lorws iv ii 
267 In the first comitial assembly, or “choyse-moote. 1647 
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N. Bacon H7st, Disc. ti. 3 A “choice-picked place from al 
tbe earth, 1865 J. Grote Treat, Moral Ideas viii. (1876) 
103 Ideals. .of deedworthy conduct. . of *choiceworthy aim. 

Choice (tfois), 2. Forms: 4 choys, chois, 
5-7 choise, 6-7 choyse, choyce, 6- choice. 
[Prob. due to association of the native adj. Cuts 
with the prec. sb.] 

1. Worthy of being chosen, select, exquisite, of 
picked quality, of special exccllence. 

1340-70 Alex. § Dind. 727 Him a chalis ful cbois wip 
good chere bringen, ¢1350 IV%27, Palerne 400 William pat 
choys child in to his chaumber ledde. c1400 Dests. Troy 
490 The Knightes .. Intill a cbaumber full choise chosen 
pere way. ¢1555 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen, VIII (1878) 33 
Among tbe select and choise people of God. 1597 Hooker 
£ccl, Pol. v. \xii. § 8 The one with the choicest wits, tbe 
other with the multitude. 1602 Warner AZs. Eng. xu. 
Ixxiv. (1612) 308 A Choyser is not here. 1642 FULLER /foly 
& Prof. St. 1s. xiii, 302 In discourse her words are rather 
fit then fine, very choice and yet not chosen. 1738 Pore 
Hor. Sat. . vi. 126 In a sea of folly toss’d, My choicest 
Hours of Life are lost. 1826 Disraewi Wiz. Grey vi. i. 274 
The secretary had. .given a choice toast, sung a choice song. 

b. Often in the Shaksp. phrase, choice spirit. 

1591 SHAKS. 1 //ex.J/, v. iii, 3 Ye choise spirits that ad- 
monish me. 1601 — Fd. C. iu. 1. 163 The Choice and 
Master Spirits of this age. 1815 Scorr Guy J2. xxxvii, A 
being perfectly different from the choice spirit of the even- 
ing before. 1867 Buck e C7v¢7rs. 111. ii, He quickly rallied 
round him the choicest spirits in the Churcb. 

2. Selected with care and judgement, well-chosen, 
fit, appropriate. 

1588 Suaks. L.L. LZ. v. i. 17 A most singular and choise 
Epithat. 1613 — Hex. }°7//,1. ii. 162 Wisbing me to per- 
mit..my Chaplaine, a choyce howre To heare from him a 
matter of some moment. 1669 Bunyan //oly Citic 138 Two 
choice Metaphors. 1693 W. Rosertson /’hraseol. Gen. 332 
Things delivered in choice words; Electis verbis dictate 
res. 1807 Worpsw. Resol. & Indep. xv, Choice word and 
measured phrase, above the reach Of ordinary men. 

+ 3. Of persons: Careful or nice in choosing, 
selective, discriminative. Ods. or dial. 

1616 Pasguil & Kath. w. 287 Vle make the aire Court thy 
choice eare with soft delicious sounds. 1651 Jer. Taytor 
Holy Living i. §1 He that is choice of his time, will also 
be choice of his company and choice of his actions. 1656 
SanpDERSON Ser, Ps, xix. 13 (1689) 407 A Traveller in a 
deep rode will be choice of his way throughout. 

b. Careful of (over), as valuing highly; making 
mueh of. Chiefly dza/. 

1840 R. Dana Sef. Afast xxix. 103 Many of the latest 
sailor songs..which they were very choice of. 1875 Sxssex 
Gloss. (E. D.S.)s.v., ‘He aint got but two brockyloes, but 
he’s middlin’ choice over them, I can tell ye.’ 188z Shropsh. 
Gloss., ‘They han but that one little lad, and they bin 
mighty choice and tidon him.’ 1888 14% Somerset IVd-bk., 
Terrible choice man about his things. Uncommon choice 
over her daughters. 

e@. Fastidious (as to diet); ‘nice’. 

1888 Berksh. Gloss., Choice or Chice, difficult to svit as 
regards food. . 

4. quasi-adv. Excecdingly. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 9303 Achilles was choise fayne, cherit 
hym tbe bettur. 

Choiceful (tfoisful), 2. xare. [f. CHoIce sé. 
+ -FUL.] Full of choice: a. Making many 
choices, fickle in choosing. b. Offering or afford- 
ing choice, varied. 

1591 SPENSER MMnjofotmos 159 None of these .. Mote 
please his fancie .. His choicefull sense with every change 
doth flit. 1605 Sytvester Dx Bartas 1. ii, Colonies 460 
For costly toyes, Silk Stockings, Cambrick, Lawne, Heere’s 
choice-full Plenty. 

Choiceless (tfoi'slés), 2. rare. [f. CHoIcE sé. 
+-LESs.] Without choice; incapable of choosing. 

1654 Hammonp Fundamentals xvi. (J.) That dead, choice- 
less creature. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist, vi. (1845) TIL. 337 In 
that Age there was a choicelesse cboice, that Monks, or 
none at all, should write our English Histories. 

Choicely (tfoisli), azv. Also 6 choselie ; and 
see CHoIcE a. [f. CHOICE a.+-LY?.] Ina choice 
manner: with careful choice, with special carc, 
earefully, specially, discriminatingly ; daintily, cx- 
quisitely, exccllently. 

¢1350 IWVill. Palerne 1752 The posterne of that perles 
erber, That was to Meliors chaumber choisli a joyned. 
c¢1400 Destr. Troy 2772 My Sister Exiona fro seruage to 
brynge. That shal be choisly your charge. c1qz5 Leg. 
Rood 218 To secbe a childe pat choisly chees In maydenes 
blode to blome. 1570 AscHam Scholem. (Arb.) 137 In euerie 
separate kinde of learning and studie.. ye must follow, 
choselie a few, and chieflie some one. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
uu. vi. r2 Choycely picked out from all the rest. 1610 GuiL- 
um Jleraldry (1611) 137 Keeping them exceeding choicely. 
1678 H. Vaucnan Thalia Rediv. (1858) 221 This they do 
most slow Because most choicely. 1681 CurtTHam Angler's 
Vade-mec. iv. § 19 (1689) 50 So choicely hand!ed, as not to 
hein the least bruised. 1797 in Nicolas D/sf. Nelson 11. 456 
Our Ship. .will be choicely manned. 1832 Tennyson Palace 
Art xxxvii, Below was all mosaic choicely plann’d. 1862 
Ruskin Afunera Pulv, (1880) 60 To furnish choicely his 
stable, or his cellar. 


Choiceness (tfoi-snés). [f. Cio1ce @. + -NESS.] 

1. Selectness ; special excellence, value, or fitness. 

1636 B. Jonsox Déscov. (R.), In choiceness of phrase, round 
and cleane coinposition of sentence. 1649 Er. ReyNoLps 
Serm. [Hosea Epist., Vhe Choiceness of the Auditory inight 
require the exactest preparation. 1792 Cofper-Plate Mag. 
vi, Mrs. North's .. flower-garden ..in neatness, and the 
choiceness of its contents. 1877 Mrs. Forrester Afignon 
I. 264 The choiceness of the cuisine. 

2. Niscrimination in choosing ; fastidiousiess. 
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a1665 J. Goopwis Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 109 Here is 
no matter for choiceness of wisdom tosbew itself. @ 1687 H. 
More Axtid, Ath. Pref. Contents (1712) 1 His caution and 
choicz-ness in the Managing such arguments. 1886 J. W. 
Suerer IVorldly Tales 76 He won the appellation of 
‘Spatts’, from a supposed excessive choiceness in tbe 
selection of that equipment. 

Choil. Cuzlevy. Thename of the indentation in 
a pocket-knife where the edge of the blade adjoins 
the ‘tang’ or thick part by which it is hafted ; or 
the corresponding part of any knife where the 
cutting edge ends. Hence Choil v., to make this 
indentation or slope in a knife; Choiler, an in- 
strument for making the choil. 

Choil has been used in Sheffield from before the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant : it is also in use in cutlery establish- 
ments in U.S. (V. & Q, 7th S. VII. 197, 1889). 1888 in 
Avpy Shefield Gl. 1889 — in N. & Q. 9 Mch. 199 This 
filing cutlers call ‘choiling’, and they do it by means of a 
rather smooth three-sided file..one could not call the choil 
of a table-knife an indentation. .it is a rounding off. 


Choir, quire (kwaies), sd. Forms: a. 3 quer, 
3-6 quere, 4 queor, queyr, 4-6 queer, 5 qwer, 
5-6 qwere, qweer, 6 queare, 07th. qwhere, 
where; 6-7 queere. 8. 5-6 quyre, queyere, 6 
quiere, quyer, 6-7 quiere, 6- quire. y. 7- 
choir, (8 choire). [ME. gzer, guere,a.OF. euer 
choir of a church (mod.F. chaur,:—L. chorus 
company of dancers, dance ; company, band ; (in 
med.L.) body of singers in church, place for singers 
in church; a. Gr. xopdés danee, eompany of dancers 
or singers: cf. CHorus. The change from ME. 
guere, to guyer, guire, goes exactly with that of 
brere and freve to brier, friar. The spoken word 
is still gee, though since the close of the 17th c. 
this has been fictitiously spelt cho’y, app. as a 
partial assimilation to Gr.-L. chorus, or F. chaur. 


The spelling gure has never been altered in the English 
Prayer- book. Some people affect to pronounce chozr (koi°4.] 
1. The organized body of singers in cathedral or 
church service. 
+a. The clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church cngaged in performing the church service: 
formerly more or less coextensive with CHAPTER. 
Obs. 

c 1300 St. Brandan 305 Tuelf other freres of the queor. 
c1305 &. £, P. (1862) 82 Alle pe Canouns of pe queor. 1518 
WriotHestey Chroz, (1875) I.12 Tbe Bishop of Loncon, 
with all Powles quier, receaued him. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
75 The qweer of Powlles had a commandment from the dene. 

b. The band of singers who perform or lead the 
musical part of the service in a church or chapcl. 

A cathedral choir consists of the vicars choral or minor 
canons, lay-clerks, and choristers. This body is divided 
into two sets of voices sitting in the south and north sides 
of the chancel, called respectively decanz and cantoris (i.e. 
dean’s and precentor’s side) who sing antiphonally. (But 
in some cases the positions are reversed.) 

¢1380 WycuiF Iks. (1880 192 Whanne per ben fourty or 
fyfty in a queer pre or foure .. lorellis schullen knacke pe 
most deuout seruyce pat noman scbal here be sentence. 
1553 1. Witson Xiez. 76 b, The Chaunter. .made the whole 
quier, that then was redy for syngyng, to fall streight a 
laughyng. 1597 Morey /ztrod. Alus. 156 To haue plaide 
it on tbe organes with a quier of singing men. 1632 Mitton 
Penseroso 162 Let the pealing organ blow To the full voic’d 
quire below. 1795 Mason Ch. AZxs. ili. 207 Singing Men, 
much less singing Women, as a separate Choir made no 
part in the. .orders, which St. Peter and St. Paul had. .ap- 
pointed. 1823 Byron Fan xi. |xii, The silenced quire. 
1869 OusELEY Couzterp. xiv. 91 In writing for two choirs, 
it is always desirable to make the harmony of each choir 
complete. 1880 Grove Dict. Aius. s.v., ‘Choir’ is .. used 
for the singers in churches of all kinds; and for the por- 
tions into which a chorus is divided when the composition 
is written for two, three, or any other number of ‘choirs’. 
1884 F. M.Crawrorp Kom. Singer 1.24 The choir answers 
from the organ loft. 

+e. cransf. The singers in the Jewish templc; 
also, in a heathen temple. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir Yudg. ix.27 The querys maad of syngers, 
thei wenten into the temple of her god. — Neh. xil. 39 
Two queris of men preisende stoden in the hous of God. 
165: Hosses Leewiath. ui. xxxili. 202 The Psalmes were 
written .. for the use of the Quire. 1697 Drypex Virg. 
Georg. . 546 The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 

2. That part of a church appropriated to the 
singers; sfec. the part castward of the nave, in 
which the services are performed, separated from 
the rest of the building by a screen or sereens, 
usually of open work; the chancel. (Now so 
called chiefly in cathedrals and such large ehurches 
as show the cathedral or minster type.) 

1297 R. Grove. 4593 (Rolls) At glastinbury his bones subbe 
me fond. & pere at-uore pe heye weued ‘amydde pe quer 
ywis. 1375 Barsour Brice xx. 293 Ina fair towme in the 
queyr. @ 1450 Le Morte Arth. 3138 In A chapelle, Amydde 
the quere, ‘hat bold baron they beryed thare. 1480 Aodz. 
Dervyll 30 He went .. Towardes the quyere. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccli. 322 He lyeth worshipfully in a new chapel 
on the south-syde of the quyre.. 1535 Fisuer /4’%s. 1. 366 
Comming to the quire. — 367 Quyer. 1549 Prayer Li. 
Edw, VI, Morn. Pr. Rubric, The priest beyng inthe queer 
shall begynne wyth a loude voyce the Lordes prayer. 1568 
Grartos Chron, 11.256 Buried in the Quier, or upper parte 
of Paules Churche. 1591 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees 266 The 
forme on the north side of the queare. 1635 BreRETON 
Traz. (18441 115 Divine service .. is performed in the quire 
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or chancel. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. & Even. Prayer 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here follow- 
eth the Anthem. 1708 Kersey, Choir, the Quire of a 
Church, that part of it where Divine Service is said or 
sung. 1751 CHAMBERS CjcZ, In nunneries, the choir 
is a large hall, adjoining to the body of the church; 
separated by a grate, where the religious sing the office. 
1815 Worpsw. IlV’hite Doe 1, 112 Can she be grieved for 
quire or shrine Crushed as if by wrathdivine? 1874 PARKER 
Llinst. Goth, Archit. t. iv. 102 St. Hugh’s choir of Lincoln 
Cathedral is the earliest building of the pure Gothic style. . 
that has been..found in Europe. 1875 — Gloss. Archit. s.v. 
Church, The name of chancel and choir became synonymous, 
but usage now generally confines the name of choir to 
the cathedrals or large churches, 1875 B. Taytor Fausé 
1v, iii, If. 269 The rising. .sun already lights tbe choir. 

transf. 1 Suaks. Sov2. Ixxiii, Those boughes which 
shake against the could Bare ruin’d quiers, where late the 
sweet birds sang. 

+b. Phrase. Zo keep one’s choir (cf. to keep 

CHAPEL). Os. Prov. Zo rob the church lo mend 
the chotr, ete. 

c 1400 Sowdone Bad. 566 Fye, preest..Go home and kepe 
thy Qwer. c1gro Barctay Alirr. Gd. Alann. (1570) cilj, 
Uncouer not the Church, therewith to mende the quere. 
1514 — Cyt. & Uplondyshmt. (1847) 17 Some pill the churche, 
therewith to leade the quere. 1516 JI’il/of R. Peke, Test. 
Ebor. V. 74 All other clarkes that kepes daly ther where ijd. 
Sc. Proverb, He rives the kirk to theik the quire. 


+e. Lady guire: =Lady chapel. Oés. 

1siz Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 36 To be buried .. in the 
Lady qwere. 1550 in Peacock Ang. Ch. Furniture (1866) 
166 Ye alter in our lady gwerre..ye alter in nycholas 
gwerre, 

+d. Asa place for the CHURCH-BUCKETS. 

1651 CLevetann Poems, Rebel! Scot, Not all the buckets 
in a Countrey Quire Shall quench my rage. 1666 DrypEN 
Ann, Airab, cexxix, Some run for buckets to the hallow’d 
Quire. 

3. gen. A company of singers ; sfec. an organized 
body of singers who perform at concerts, etc. ; a 
choral society or institution. 

@1553 Upat Royster D.v. vi. (Arb.) 86 Let me fet your 
quier, that we may haue a song. 1895 Pedler's Prophecie, 
We foure will make an honest quere; I will follow, if the 
Pedler will begin. 1663 CowLey Verses § Ess. (1669) 116 
What Princes Quire of Musick can excel! That which within 
this shade does dwell? 1770 LaNcHorNE Plutarch (1879) I. 
566/1 The cboirs which ate Cities sent to sing the praises of 
Apollo. 1832 G. Downes Lett, Cont. Countries 1.107 A 
choir of fair singers of Brientz usually accompanies the 
party. 1880 Grove Dict. Mus. U1. 261 During this winter 
[1827-8] Felix [Mendelssohn] .. formed a select choir of 16 
voices, who met at his house on Saturday evenings. 

b. érausf. and jig. of angels, birds, echoes, etc. 

1gg92z SHaks., Ven. & Ad. 840 Still the quier of ecchoes 
answer. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 253 Where Eccho’s come 
from several] Parts .. they must .. make as it were a Quire 
of Eccho’s. 1628 Sir J. Beaumont Bosworth F. 115 Like 
bright Apollo in the Muses Quires. 1667 Mitton 7’. Z. xu. 
366 They..by a Quire Of squadrond Angels hear his Carol 
sung. 1672-5 ComBEeR Comp. Temple 1. x. § 3 The great 
Mystery of the Trinity, which the Celestial Choir own by 
their Trisagium. 1704 Appison /faly (1733) 186 Feather’d 
Quires that warbled in the shade. 1880 E. Wnite Cert. 
Relig. 82 As if a quire of angels filled tbe firmament with 
tbeir songs. 

4. Each of the nine orders of angels in the 


heavenly hierarchy. 

1642 R. Carventer Eafperience ui. iv. 17 Say..that there 
are nine Orders, or Quires of Angels. 1667 Mirtox ?. LZ. 
11,666 Hath brought me [Satan] from the Gui of Cheru- 
bim Alone thus wandring. 1848 Kincstey Saint's Trag. 
1. ii. 222 My report Shall .. win the quires of beaven To 
love and honour him. 

5. Cf. Cuorus sé. 1. 

a. A band of dancers, or of dancers and singers 


(in ancient heathen worship, etc.). 

1656 CowLry Pindar. Odes (1669) 21 Lo how the Years to 
come, a numerous and well-fitted Quire, All hand in hand 
do decently advance, And to my song with sinooth and 
equal measure dance, 1764 GoLpsm. Trav. 243 How often 
have I led thy sportive choir With tuneless pipe, beside the 
murmuring Loire. 1818 SHELLEY Rev. slam in. xxiii, Like 
a quire of devils, Around me they involved a giddy dance. 

+b. A dance (or ?a carol). Ods. rare. 

1535 CoverpaLE Law. v. 14 Our mery quere [1611 our 
dance] is turned in to mourninge. 

6. gen. An organized company or collection, a 
band (of persons, or fig. of things) ; sometimes 
with the idea of rhythmical motion or regular 


order as of dancers. (Cf. CHorus sd. 2.) 

1382 Wyciir Song Sod. vi. 13 Queres of tentes [Lat. choros 
castrorunz|, 1590 SHaks. A/éds. N.u. i. 55 And then the 
whole quire hold their hips, and loffe. 1€22 Bacon /fen. 
V7I, 105 The King euer willing to put himselfe into the 
Consort or Quire of all religious Actions. 1692 Ray Cvea- 
tion 1. 52 The Hypothesis of every fixt Stars being a Sun.. 
and having a Quire [1704 choire] of Planets. .moving about 
him. /éz¢. 1. (1704) 309 Nature which hath so skilfully 
ranked and disposed this Quire of our Teeth. 1855 Kincs- 
LEV Glaucus (1878) 12 The whole choir of cosmical sciences. 

7. Cowb., as in choir-house, -service ; (in sense 2) 
choir-aisle, -chapel, -crypi, -door, -sereen, -side, 
-siall; choir-boy, a boy who sings in a choir, a 
chorister ; + choir-cope, a cope worn by a member 
ofa choir; choir-master, a leader or director of a 
choir; choir-pitch (A/us.), see quot. ; choir-wise 
a:ly., in the manner of a choir, antiphonally. Sec 


also CHOIR-MAN, -ORGAN. b 
1848 B. Wess Cont. Ecclesiol. 24 It is cruciform, with 
an apse, but has no retrochoir or *choir-aisles. 1837 
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Tuackeray Ravenswing vii, He had been a *choir-boy. 
arj00 Saints Lives (1887) 227 Monekes.. yreuested faire 
and in *queor-copes, 1853 Rock Ch. /athers 111.11. 250 
All the canons and clerks .. took off the black choir- 
copes and arose clad in surplices. 1879 Sir G. Scort 
Lect. Archit, 11. 29 Mere... we have still remaining the 
*choir-crypt. 1513 /¢st, bor. V. 48 Afore the *quere 
dore in the church of Est Drayton. 1591 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 266 ‘I'he seconde stall from the queare doore. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 2/1 he boys in the Abbey choir.. 
boarded in a *choir-house. 1860 Ramsay Nevin. ony 
p. xly, Choirs have been organized with great effect by 
*choir-masters of musical taste and skill. 1852 Sumer 
Organ 22 Organs .. tuned either in the so-called chamber- 

itch..or in the *choir-pitch, which was a whole tone 
higher. 1643 Cromweii, Leff. 10 Jan. (Carlyle), 1 require 
you to forbear ‘age *choir-service. 1774 ‘I. Warton “ng. 
Poetry (1840) 111. 161 Vhat part of our choir-service called 
the mofet or anthem. 1661 Hevivn //ist, Ref. v. 59 
‘song sung “Quire-wise .. Moses as Chanter. 

Choir, quire (kwoie1), v. poet. [f. prec. sb.] 

intr. To sing, as a choir; to sing in chorus. 

1596 Suaks, A/erch, V7. v. i. 62 Still quiring to the young 
eyed Cherubins. 1610 G. Fretcurr Christ's Vict. wv. it, 
Among whose infant leaves the joyous birds do quire. 1804 
GRAHAME Sabbath (1839) 22/2 With sweet response har- 
moniously they [seraphim) choir’d. 

b. ¢rans. 

1791 I}. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. 18 To the sacred Sun, 
Spoutaneous Concords quired the matin strain, ; 

ec. intr. To resound, as music sting by a choir. 

1838 D. Moir Casa's Dirge Poet. Wks. 1861 1. 29 Where 
the psalm and song Of angels choir abroad. 

Ilenece Choiring, quiring vd/. sb. and ffl. a. 

a1774 Fercusson Poems, Conscience 1 No choiring war- 
blers flutter in the sky. @ 1843 Camrbect Poems, View Jr. 
St. Leonard's 133 In thundering Concert with the quiring 
winds. 1843 E, Norcs Sens. & Event 61 Oceanic choirings. 
1875 B. ‘Taytor /unst 1. ii, 60 Hark, the .. Sound of 
their quiring. ; 

Choired (kwoieid, kwaieréd), ppl. a. rare. 
[f. CHoin sd. or v. + -ED.] 

a. Assembled in a choir or company. b. 
Uttered in chorus. 

1796 Coreripce Ode Depart, lear 73 From the choired 
gods advancing. 1838 S. Berramy Setrayal 44 Sweet 
unities..such as from quired tongues will break. 1843 E. 
Jones Sens. § Event 59 Choired cries. 

hoirist. sare. A chorister. 

1773 J. Ross Fratricide u. 127 You my lively Choirists 
have perforn'd Beyond my fleetest hope. 

Choirister, obs. form of CHorisTER. 

Choirman, quireman (kwoiesmin). <A 
man who sings in a choir; a ‘singing man’. 

1488 J)1/2 of Stalworth (Somerset Ho.) A preest of goode 
name..& a goode quereman. xs0z Bury IWills (1850) 95, 
I wyll that an honest prest and a queerman shall syng for 
iny soule. 1570 B. Gooce Pop. Kiugit. 11. (1880) 16 Some 
others .. sing, whom Quier men they call. 16x Corcr. 
Chorieux, Queereinen, singingmen, quirresters. 1766 En- 
tick London 1V. 109 Choirmen, to sing mass daily. 1888 
5. H. Littre in Dublin Kev. Jan. 106 No choirinan..should 
be able to consider himself a necessity to tbe choir. 

Choir organ, chair organ. [The latter is 
the original name. Choir organ, if not a blunder 
to begin with, has often been wrongly substituted 
for chair organ in printing 17th c. documents ; 
and thus, cven writcrs of repute have erroneously 
alleged that it was the original. (See Hapkins 
and Rimbault //7s/. Organ (passim); Hawkins, 
quot. 1776; Grove, Dict. Music s.v. choir organ.)] 
One of the aggrcgited organs (now usually threc 
in number, the others being the grea’ organ and 
the szve// org wv) which go to make up a large organ, 
having its row of keys the lowest of the three, and 
containing stops of a lighter character than the 
great organ ; used for accompanying a choir. 

a. 1606-7 Acc.-dk. in Carter Arng’s Coll. Ch. (Camb. 1867), 
The pypes, armes and scutchins of the chayre organ. 1613 
MS. Specif. of double organs in Cathed, Ch. of Worct». In 
the chaire organ: x principal of mettal, 1 diapason of wood, 
etc. 1666 Organ Agreemt. in Hopkins & Rimb, //is¢. 
Organ (1877 121 He shall set up in the choyre a double 


organ, consisting of great organ and chaire organ. 1683 
AIS, Agreemt, w. Father Smith (Durham MS.), A good, 
perfect, tuneable, and harmonious Great Organ and Chair 


Organ. 1690 — Agreemt. for addition to Organ (Durham 
/S.), Chear organ by artikels. 1760-88 W. Boyce Cath, 
Afusic xii, It is recommended to..play the Full Chair- 
Organ. 1796 V. Green f/ist. Worcester 1. 114 On this 
side the lesser or chair organ is seen. 

_B. 1776 Wawniss /fist. AZ usic. 1V. 150 We in England call 
it the Choir, and by corruption, the Chair organ. 1804 W. 
Crotcn Sen Anthems 26 Choir Organ, 1819 Rees Cyci. 
s.v. Organ, ‘The upper row is appropriated to the swell, the 
middle to the great or chorus organ, and the lower to the 
choir or soft organ, 1848 B. Wess Cont. Leclesial. 135 
There is a choir-organ at the west end of the chancel. 1876 
Hives Catech. Organ (1878)i. 3 The first, or lowest Manual, 
which is called the Choir Organ contains pipes of a narrow 
measure, and a soft, delicate, and somewhat penetrating 
tone. 

+ Choise, v. Obs. exc. Se. Pa. t. and pple. 
choised. Forms: 6-9 choise, 6 choyse, 7 
choyce, 8 choice. [?a. F. chols-7r, in same 
sense ; or perh. rather an assimilation of Cuoose z, 
(? in form chose) to the sd. choi's, Cuorck, so that 
choice, ehoise would form a pair like advice, ad- 


wise, use, wse, glass, glaze. Vf it had becn only 


| 
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Sc. spelling of @ Cf. the use of CuoosE, chose, for 
chotce, adj.] = To Cnoose. 

1505 Seal of Cause in Blue Blanket (1780) 57 (Jam.) We 
haue power till choyse a cheplaine till do divyn service. 
1560 Daus tr. Sletdane's Comm, 357a, Vhat they them 
selues woulde choyse some experte Diuine. 1570 Ascitam 
Scholem. 1. (Nrb.) 38 By certcin sure signes a man mey 
choise a colt. /dz¢,, ‘To choise a good witte. 1586 Bricut 
Melanch, xxxvii. 241 ‘The objects oncly are to be choysed. 
1663 Sir G. Mackenzik Kelig. Stoic i, (1685) 10 They have 
chois’d to teach Principles which seein ridiculous, @ 1700 
Sc. Pasgnits (18681188 And choyc’d a guarden for his church 
and bed. 1747 Maxweut Bee Afaster 21 (Jam.) Let such 
as choise straw, be sure to put it on thick. 1756 Mrs. 
CaLprerwoop JYrud. iv. (1884! 94 To choice a Scots name. 
/bid, Vv. 142, 1 was resolved to see a convent and choised 
this. : 

IIence Choised f//. a., chosen, selected. 

1573 lusser //xsé. (1878) 133 Choised secde to be picked. 


+ Chok, chokke, v. Oés. [Ofuncertain origin: 
possibly a. F. choguer to strike heavily, come 
against with a shock: see Snock v. (Of this 
sthokke might be a simple variant (sce Ch) ; but 
it may be a distinct word meaning to Aeap: ef. the 
sb. schokke in Promp. Parv. See Suock sé.*)] 
? To thrust, push, or drive with force; 40 chokke 
togeder, to thrust or ram together ; 0 chokke thurgh, 
to thrust through. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 2956 Witha chaayne spere he chokkes 
hym thurghe. /éfd. 3604 Thare the false mene fletyde, and 
one flode lengede, With chefe chaynes of chare chokkode 
to-gedyrs. [¢1400 Maunpev. 252 Whan thei wil fighte, thei 
wille schokken hem to gidre in a plomp; that 3if there be 
20000 men, men schalle not wenen, that there be scant 
10000. ] 


Chokage (tfouwkédz). [f Cnoke uv. +-ace. Cf. 
blockage, stoppage.} A choked up state ; obstrtuc- 
tion, congestion. 

1889 Standard 16 Feb. 3/8 ‘The supply-pipe was choked 
with foul air. . When the chokage was cleared, the gas was 
found. .to be of the full quality. 

Choke (t{avk),sd.1 [f.the vb. See note on sense 5.} 

1. What chokes or impedes respiration: +a. 
Chokes: the quinsy. Odés. 

1562 Turner //erbal 1. 144, It will heale y* diseases of 
the sciatica and y’ squynansie or chokes. /did. 1. 164, 
Good for the squinancie or choukes. 

b. slang. Prison bread. 

1884 S?. Jas. Gaz. 4 Jan. 12/2 He had no food but gruel 
and brown ‘choke’. 

2. Vhe action and noise of choking. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, Miss Squeers..was..taken 
with one or two chokes and catchings of breath. 1870 
Swinsurne L£ss. & Stud. (1875) 63 Men born dumb who 
express by grunts and chokes the inexpressible eloquence 
which is not in them. 

+3. A condition in which progress is entircly 
obstrieted ; a block ; a dead-lock. Ods. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk § Selv. 57 As toa number beyond 
the numbers of Arithmetick, I. .ask, Whether it will be even 
or odd ? if it be either, we have the same clioaks for it that 
we had before; and if it be neither, then “tis no number. 
1715 Woprow Corr. (1843) 11. 58 Some .. who are and will 
in a choak be found as hearty for King George as any in 
Britain. 1729 /did, 111. 428 Pray for the Assembly; they 
are coming to a choak, 

4. A constriction; the part of the paper tube of 
a firework where it is compressed to form a stop- 
page. Cf. Coke v, 13 and CHoKE-BoRE, 

1786 Sir B. Tuomeson in Pl. Traus, LXXVI. 287 The 
tube or cylinder. .was .. perfectly cylindrical. .without any 
choak. 1857 Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bk., Choke, the nip ofa 
rocket. 

5. The mass of immature florcts with thcir seales 
and down in the centre of an artichoke head. 

{T'his use is partly at least due to popular analysis of 
ARTI-cHOKR (q.v.), as having in its Aeart a ‘choke’.) 

1736 Batty //oush, Dict. 54 1\f many of them [leaves] be 
spread from the top, then the choke is shot 20 much, 
that much of the heart of the artichoke being drawn out, 
the bottom will be the thinner. 1794 Martyn Noussean's 
Bot, vi. 65 Vhe choke, which we take out of the middle, is 
an assemblage of florets which are beginning to be formed. 
1888 Daily News 21 June 5/8 We are stripping the artichoke 
very fast. .we shall soon come I think to the choke. 

b. fransf. to similar things. 

1886 A/ehalahk x, Roses [bearing] hips, with hard red skins 
outside, and choke and roughness within. 

Choke, 56.2 Ods. or dial. Forms: plural, 4 
chokes, chookes, 5 Sc. chokkeis, 8-9 Sc. 
chouks, chowks, dia/. chokes, chucks, [Of 
uncertain relations: in some cases prob. merely a 
variant of CueeEK ; but mod.Se. chowk (tfauk) 
suggests ON. £yé/hi jaw-bone.} The fleshy parts 
about and tinder the jaws; the chops. 

ec meee [see CuceK sé. 28). ¢1470 Henry Wallace v. 
148 Wndir the chokkeis [? cholkeis] the grounden suerd gart 
glid By the gude mayle bathe hals and his crag bayne In 
sondyr straik. 1880 Patterson Antrim & Down Gloss., 
Chokes, the sides of the neck. 1880 IV’, Cornwall Giloss., 
Chuck, the under part of the face; the throat. ‘I lke 
a pig’s chuck.’ Afod, Sc. Fat about the chowks. 

IJence Choke-band da/ and Sc. (See quot.) 

1808 Jamirson, Chok-baud, the small strip of deather hy 
which a bridle is fastened around the jaws of a horse. 
1877 E. Peacock NV. W, Lincolnsh. Gloss., Choak-banid. 

Choke (t/auk), v. Pa. t. and pple. choked 


Sc. the of might have originated as the 16th c. | (t{ukt), Fornis: 4 § cheke, [chekyn], 5~ choke, 


CHOKE. 


(6 schoke. Also 6 y chonk ©; occas. 6 y esp. 
in mod. dial. chock, 6 chouke, y Sc. chouk. 
chowk, 9 da/. chuck, Lare str. pa. pple. in 7 
choaken, [The early history is obscure, the 
word being comparatively rare. The ME. vania- 
tion choke and cheke, also found in AcnokE, acheke, 
points back to an OL. *edocian, acéocian, of which 
the latter only is exemplified | Al frie, //om. 1. 216.. 
Possibly therefore choke is an aphetie form ot 
achoke. No cognate verb appears elsewhere in 
‘Teutonic: but connexion with CUukeKk 56. is perh. 
possible, at least if the latter had an OTeut. type 
*keukdn-, sinec acéoctan would also iepresent a 
stem *heuk-. (The meaning of cdoc-ddl in Leechd. 
II. 310 is doubtful. ¢ cheek- or choke- illness. 

Association between the two words is suggested by the 
ME. double form of both, cheke, choke; in mod. Sc., chouk 
to choke, and chouks chops, fauces, external paris about the 
top of the throat (see Cuoke sé.%), are always associated in 
sense. The possibility of such a derivation is further illus. 
trated by the verbs AtuRoat, Tnrottre, G. erdrosseln, LL. 
Jgugulare, and by guerken, given by the Promptoriuin as a 
synonyin of choke; goneks7 or qwerchyn (zv.7. querken) 
suffoco;, chekcnyd or pecsend ichowked or querkened) 
suffocatus, strangulatus. ‘This guerken to strangle or 
choke is a deriv. of ON. Averk, OHG. guerca, the angle 
below the chin, in pl. throat, fauces, = 5c. chouks. 

The normal ME. repr. of *céoctan was cheke; choke is 
explained by passage of Oly. céo- into ¢ 3. cf. céosan, MI.. 
chose, Cuoose. ‘The form Cheken in the Promptorium (see 
above), appears to be a derivative with -e# suffix, like 
cheapen, threaten] 

I. proper. To stop the aperture of the throat so 
as to prevent breathing; to kill by so doing. 

Ll. trans. To suffoeate by external compression of 
the throat; to throttle, strangle; to produce a 
sensation of strangling. (Still the ordinary word 
for this sense in Scotland.) 

3303 R. Brenxe //andl. Synne 3192 Now shal he me 
strangle and cheke, Ne shal y neuer aftyr speke. © 1440 
Promp. Parv., Chekyn, or querchyn [Pynson, querken}, 
suffoco. 1584 Power Lloyd's Canilria 2y Slaine or some 
say Choaked by his own mien, x602 ‘ Puitaretes’ (¢:¢/e, 
Work for Chimncy-sweepers .. or A warning fur ‘Tobac 
conists.. Better be chokt with English hemp, then poisoned 
with Indian Tabacco. 1676 Ilonurs //éad ut. 352 Choakt 
by the Latchet underneath his chin. 179° Cowrer /liad 
ut. 447 The broider'd band ‘That underbraced his helmet 
at the chin..Choak'd him. 1865 Hottann Plate 7. il. 
77 Men clothed in black and choked with white cravates. 
1866 Kincstey /ferew. xiv. 183 The man who choked 
the Emir. 1870 Bryant /Uad I. 1. 99 ‘he embroidered 
band that held ‘The helmet. .was choking him. 

2. Said of the action of anything which sticks in 
the throat and blocks up the windpipe or its 
orifices ; of disease or emotion which stops the 
action of the respiratory organs; of an unbreathable 
medium, such as water, yas, fumes, smokc, dust, 
or the like, when it fills the lungs and produce> 
suffocation. (The ordinary us?.) 

[c1z00 Trin, Coll. Jiom. 181 [Adam] par-offe bot, and 
weard bar mide achcked.] ¢1380 Wvcuir Hks, (1880 1 4 
Prelatis .. ben so chokid wip talow of worldly goodis - 
abouten hem, pat pei may not preche be gospel. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. de P. R. Vv. xXxxV. (1495) 147 Soine parte of 
the mete fallyth in to. .the pypes of the lounge, thenne the 
beest coughyth, and somtyme by myshappe is strangelyd 
and chekyd ] Bod. A/S. ¢ 1450 ichoked]. 1494 Fauvas vi. 
ccxii. 228 As soone as he had receyued the brede, furth- 
with he was choked. 1526 7 Tinpace Luce vitt. 33 The 
heerd..ran heedlynge into the lake, and were choked [s> 
Cranmer, Geneva, 1611 and 1881]. 1590 Spesser /, Q. 1. 1. 
22 Welnigh choked with the deadly stinke. 1593 Sulaks. 
Rich. (1, u.i. 37. 1642 Ferten Holy & Prof, St. v. vi. 380 
Choked with the bones. 1642 Rocers .Vaaman 354 They say 
of the dampe in Colepits, that ifitcome the workemen haste 
them to the mouth of the pit presently, lest they be choaked. 
1678 Bunvan Pilgr. 1. 21 The dust began so abundantly to 
fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choaked. 
1704 Swikt Batt. Bks. 259 Bentley. . half choak'd with Spleen 
and Rage, withdrew. 1727 — Gulliver 1, v. 142, 1 was 
almost choaked with the filthy stuff the monkey had 
crammed down my throat. 1775 Jouxsos Journ, W. /si., 
Duanzrgan Wks, X. 398 Macleod choked them with smpke, 
and left them lying dead by families as they stood. 1863 
Dicxens A/rs. Lirriper's Lodg. i, Vhat 1 .. didn't force it 
down his throat, and choke him dead with it. 

3. Said of a temporary and partial action of th- 
same kind, which deprives of breath, power vu! 
spcech, or command of one’s faculties. 

2097 Drvors Mirg. Georg. 1. 740 The wheasing Swine 
With Coughs is choak'd. 1705 O1way Orphan i. v1. 1582 
Grief .. chonks and will not let nie tell the cause. 1773 
MackeENzie Alan Feel. xiv, He was choaked with the 
thought. 18a Lytton Aalkdad 41, 1 fet choked with 
contending emotions. 1863 Mrs Ociruast .S.2dert € Mt. XXL 
12 The words clioked her as she uttered them. 

4. refi. 

r61x Suaks. Cyaé. 1. ¥. 87 But when to my gd Lord, | 
proue vntrue, Ile choake tiny selfe. «a 1631 Donxse Jane 
doxes is. 28 And labour to choak himself. 

5. intr. (for ref. To suffer stiffocation, com. 


plete or partial. 

Yaxgo0 tr. Chastel d Amour 429 Vhe fend choked on tl ¢ 
godhede us fisch dos on the hoke 1983 Sranvucrst s% ve 
iv.97 Amyd oft her parlyeshec hecketh. 2694 RK. LEsteas 
Fables cceexliv. ed. 6 482 Men are ready 10 Choak ff 
wantof Drink. 1804 Awiersntuy Snare Obs. 195 Ie (th 
patient} really seemed choking. 1878 Ivkowsint La Sirens 
47, I must say “or choke in silence, 
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6. To choke the dreath, wtterance, voice, speech, 
laughter, the tongze: to stop (them) by choking. 

1sgo Srenser F. (Q.1. iii. 8 Redounding teares did choke 
th’ end of her plaint. 1s92 Suaxs. Venu. & Ad. 217 Impa- 
tience chokes her pleading tongue. 1785 Burns Death & 
Dr. Hornéook xii, Sin’ 1 began to nick the thread, And 
choke the breath. 1835 Lytron Rzenz? vi.ii, A laugh .. 
came choked and muffled through his vizard. 1848 Ma. 
cautay Hist. I. iv. 501 Till the waves choked her voice. 
1865 Trottore Belfon Est. xviii. 212. 1887 Spectator 
4 June 758/1 Passion which almost chokes his utterance. 

b. in other transferred uses. 

1sog Suaks. Hex. V, 1. iii. roz Dying like men.. Leauing 
their earthly parts to choake your Clyme. 1607 — Tion 
vy. ii, 16 Fearfull scouring Doth choake the ayre with dust. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. wv. 335 With sprinkl’d Water 
first the City choak. 1866 Kincstry Hereward Prelude 
18 The air choked with foul brown fog. 

II. To produce similar effects upon vegetable 
life, fire, emotion, action, or the free play of any- 
thing ; to smother, stifle. 

7. To kill (or injuriously affect) a plant, by de- 
priving it of air and light. Often fg. (from the 
parable of the sower). 

1526-34 Tinpace Jatt, xiii. 7 Some fell amonge thornes, 
and the thornes spronge vp and chooked it{[Wycuir strang- 
liden]. x58x Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 147 Be 
there not as good wittes in wealth, though oftimes choked 
with dissolutenes and negligence. 1652 CuLPrerreR Lng. 
Physic. 61 It rampeth upon, and is ready tochoak whatever 
grows near it. 1658 Baxter Saving Faith § 8.57 Being 
over-topt and choaken with predominant enemies in the 
other [ground]. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 182. 18973 


Burton Hist. Scot. V1. \xvi. 44 To choke the progress of | 


true knowledge with formalities. 1874 S. Cox Piler. Ps. 
v. 108 Field choked with briars. 

8. To smother (a fire) by stopping the free circu- 
lation of air. Also fig. 

15z8 Payne Salerne Regim. T iiij, The fier, without 
fannynge of the aier, is schoked and quenched. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. &f. 1. iii. 9 The irrationall and brutall part. . 
choakes those tender sparkes..ofreason. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 253 If any [rays] be..reflected they are soon choaked 
in the black inside of the Uvea. 1859 Kincstey JAfisc. 
(1860) 1. 369 The vestal-fire of conscience..choked again 
and again with bitter ashes and foul smoke. 

9. To suppress or smother any feeling, or aspir- 


ation. 

r6or SHaxs. Fd. C. in. i. 269 All pitty choak'd with 
custome of fell deeds. 1667 Drypen Ess. Dram. Poesie 
Dram. Wks. 1725 I. 54 Not capable to choak a strong belief. 
1869 Freeman Norm, Cong. ILI. xii. 168 In whose heart 
many an old enmity must have been choked, before, etc. 


+10. To obstruct and prevent the free play of. 

fe 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. u. v. 47 Yif pou wilt achoken be 
fulfillyng of nature wip superfluites.] 1605 Snaxs. AZacé. 1. 
ii. 9 As two spent Swimmers, that doe cling together, And 
choake their Art. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 502 Else you will 
choake the Spreading of the Fruit. 


+11. To silence or ‘shut up’ in argument or de- 


bate; to stop the mouth ofa witness, etc. Ods. 

1533 Fritu BA. Sacrament Wks. (1572) 130 Thus doth S. 
Ambrose choke our sophisters. 1579 Furke Ref Kastel. 
774 He will choake the Bishop and vsall with the last ques- 
tion. 1§96 SHaxs. Zam. Shr. 1. i. 378 What, haue I 
choakt you withan Argosie? 1632 igh Commission Cases 
(1886) 318 It may be some promise to choake you with a 
Benefice. 1649 Br. Hatt Confirm. (1651) 78 Let no man 
think tochoke me with the objection. 

12. ¢xtr. (for ref.) To become smothcred. 

21593 MarLowe Yew of Malta u. ii, Rather let..nature’s 
beauty choke with stifling clouds. 

III. To stop, obstruct, any channel or recep- 
tacle ; block up, fill up. 

13. To close or greatly narrow (a tube, etc.), a. 
by external constriction, as in the case of the paper 
tubes for fireworks, or b. by internal obstruction. 

a. 1635 J. Basincton Pyrotechnia iii. (heading), How 
you shall choak a rocket .. A small cord will not choak a 
great rocket for want of strength. 1669 Sturmy A/artuer's 
Mag. un. v. xiii. § 11 Fill two Inches more with Pistol- 
Powder, then choak the end up. .put in a little of the mix- 
ture. 1786 Sir B. THompson in Pil. Trans. LA XVI. 279 
IMaving first choaked the cylinder .. by heating it, and 
crowding its sides inwards towards its axis. 1799 G. SmiTH 
Laboratory 1. 19 After this choak the rocket at top. 

b. 1669 BoyLe Contn. New Ex. 1. (1682) 38 The cement 
wherewith we choak’d the upper part of the neck of the 
Bottle. 1871 B. Stewart //eat 27 The bore is nearly choked 
. .by means of a bit of enamel or glass. 

14. To obstruct or block up a channel, so as to 
prevent natural or proper passage; to congcst: 
said of the obstructions. 

1612 Drayton Poly-ol6. xxvili.(R.), A sullen brook . . Whose 
channel quite was chok'd with those that there did fall. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. . v- § 3 Be sure your 
Barrels have great Touchholes, that the rust through time 
may not choak them. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 42 Vhy 
glassy brook .. chok’d with sedges works its weedy way. 
185s Macautay J/ist, Eng. 111. 639 All the northern 
avenues of the capital were choked by trains of cars. 1860 
in Merc. Mar. Mag. Vil. 247 Vhe pumps were choked. 
1860 TynpaLt Glac. 1. § 27. 384 Broken ice and débris .. 
choking the fissures. 

b. zztr. (for reff). 

¢ 1611 Cuapman /éiad xx1.(R.\, My sweat streames choake 
with mortalitie Of men, slaine by thee. 1834 ‘TENNYSON 
Poems, You ask me, why, tho’ ill at ease vi, Tho’ every 
channel of the State Should almost choke with golden sand. 

15. To fill chock-full, so as to leave rooin for 
nothing else. //¢. and fig. 

171z Avpison Sect. No. 507. §2 Party-lies.. the press is 
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chok’d with them, eminent authors live upon them. 1744 
BERKELEY Szris. § 16 The trees..unable to perspire..are.. 
choked and stuffed with their own juice. 1800 A. CARLYLE 
A xtohiog. 131 We first attempted Belton Inn, but it was 
choked full by that time. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up Nile x. 
283 The interior was choked with rubbish. 1879 Froupe 
Czsarxi, 128 Rome was becoming choked with impoverished 
citizens, 31884 Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 2/1 Infamous placards 
choked with appeals to the memory of civil strife and reli- 
gious hatreds. 

16. To stop the movement of any machine by 
clogging or jambing. Cf. CHock. 

1712 W. Rocers ! oy. App. 30 Such quantities of Weeds, as 
will choke and bury both Cable and Anchor. 1765 A. 
Dickson Treat, Agric. (ed. 2) 125 The whins in rising 
are very apt to entangle or chock the beam [of the 
plough]. 1779 Carr. Lutrrete in Naval Chron. X. 458 
The .. rudder was choaked by a shot. 1794 Rigging & 
Seamanship 1, 164 Choaking the Luff, placing the bight 
of the leading part, or fall of a tackle, close up between the 
nest part and jaw of the block. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word- 
bk., Choked, when a running rope sticks in a block, either 
by slipping between the cheeksand the shiver, or any other 
accident, so that it cannot run. 

17. To fit zz tightly, jamb zz, ram 72. [Cf. 
CHock.] 

1747 Hooson .VWiner’s Dict. Div b, Made by Choaking in 
long stones between the two Sides. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xix. (1856) 460 The floes were choaked in around us, 
so as to prevent the possibility of warping from our present 
position, 3859 F. Grirritus Artil, Max. (1862) 191 The 
cartridge is choked tightly into the groove of the socket. 
Tbid., Made up with Boxer’s lubricators choked in them. 

IV. In combination with adverbs. 

18. Choke back, down, +in, out. To repress, 
smother down, as with a choking effort. 

1690 DrypeNn Don Seéast. 1. i, Choak in that threat. 1848 
C. PickerinG Races Men in U.S. Exploring Exp. 1X. 23 
The Chinooks .. seemed to choke out their words. 1856 
Kane Arct. Exp, 1. viii. 85 Tbe deck blazed. .but..I choked 
it down till water could be passed from above. 1866 Bryant 
Death of Slavery iii, Choked down, unuttered, the rebel- 
lious thought. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp Roé?, Elsmere xiii, A 

assionate flood of self-reproachful love was on his lips. 
Ne choked it back. /ééd. xlvi, Choking down a sob. 

19. Choke off. To cut off, put a stop to, get 
rid of, as if by throttling, as bulldogs are made to 
loosen their hold by choking them. 

1818 Cosprtt Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 72 The Duke’s seven 
mouths..made the Whig party choak off Sheridan. 1848 
New York Expr.21 Feb. (Bartlett), In the House .. of .. 
Representatives. The operation of ‘ choking off’ a speaker 
was very funny, and reminded me of the lawless conduct of 
fighting school-boys. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xIx. 65 The Major..was..not easily choked off when he 
wanted anything. 3880 McCartuy Own Times III. xlv. 
358 It was determined to. .choke off thepatriotic movement. 

20. Choke up. +a. fvaxs. and intr. To suffo- 
cate completely (see branch I). Ods. 

1555 Fardle Factions 1. vi. 92 Winding the tayle of an oxe 
aboute their throte [they] choke vp and die. 1580 Sipney 


* Arcadia 1. 359 Her words were choakt up. 1752 YouNnG 


Brothers 1.1, The thought quite choaks me up. 

+b. trans. To enclose so as to smother. Oés. 

1539 Biste (Great) A/af?. xiii. 22 The care of this worlde, 
and the dissaytfulnes of riches, choke vp the worde. 1593 
Suaxs. Aech, //, 1. iv. 44 Her fairest Flowers choakt vp. 
1715 Drsacutiers Fires Iipr. 34 Loading and choaking 
him up with Blankets. 

ce. To block up achannel. (The usual sense.) 

1673 Ray Fourn. Low C. 378 The Haven is almost choaked 
up. 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 306 The Western mouths of 
the Lena were so choaked up with ice. 1791 NewTe Zour 
Eng. & Scot. 169 To open the course of a little river .. 
that had been chocked up with sand. 1855 Macautay Hist. 
Eng. 1\V. xx. 408 Multitudes of fugitives were choking up 
the bridges. 

d. To fill chock-full. 

187s R. H. Hutton &ss. (1877) 1. 85 Take the words 
‘ Absolute’ and ‘Infinite’ to mean that He to whom they 
are applicable chokes up the universe, mental and physical. 

Choke-, in coms, [the stem of the vb.] 

1. in attributive relation to a sb.=‘ choking, that 
chokes’: as choke-ball, -muddle; choke-strap, 
a strap which connects the collar with the belly- 
band, and keeps the former in place when a horse 
is backing. Also CHOKE-DAMP. 

b. esp. with fruit- and plant-names, as choke- 
apple, the Crab-apple; choke-berry, the astrin- 
gent fruit of Pyrazs arbutifolia ; + choke-plum, 
a plum having qualities similar to the Choke- 
pear; used fig.; tchoke-wort = CHOKE-WEED. 
Also CHOKE-CHERRY, -PEAR. 

1616 Surre. & Markn. Country Farme 379 A kind of 
wild Apple, called a *Choake apple, because they are verie 
harsh in eating. 1646 Evance Nod/e Ord. 26 Lust and 
luxury, tbe only baine and *choak-ball to Honour. 1851 
Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. x\. 305 Skin-bags filled with .. 
*choke-berries. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 26/1 The ‘*choke- 
muddle’ shrubberies that one sees in all parts of the coun- 
try. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. xxxvi. 1 The spiders 
tale .. semth a choking *choke plum Against flies. 1630 J. 
Taytor (Water P.) Praise of Heitpseed Wks. i. 66 a/2 
The name of *Choak-wort is to it assigned, Because it stops 
the venoni of the mind. : 


2. with sb. in objective relation =‘ what chokes 
(the thing in question)’ ; as +choke-bail, an action, 
raising so great an issue as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of bail being offered; choke-dog, dia/. 
(see quot. 1886) ; +choke-fitch, an old name for 


CHOKE-PEAR. 


Dodder, Orobanche ; ‘t choke-pard Leopard’s 
Bane (Doronicum) ; choke-priest, a rendering of 
Ital. strozsapreti, a soup thickened with short 
pieces of a kind of pasta or macaroni. 

1632 B. Jonson Magn. Lady v. iii, Arrest him on an action 
of *choke-bail. 1676 Wycnercey P/. Dealer v. iii, Bailiff. 
We arrest you in the King’s name. Widow Blackacre. 
How, how? In a choke-bail action? 1826 Scott Diary 
14 June, Bought a little bit of Gruyere cheese, instead of 
our dame’s *choke-dog concern. 1886 W. Barnes Dorset 
Gloss., Chock-dog, an epithet bestowed..on hard Dorset 
cheese. x§6z Turxer Herbal 1, 71b, Orobanche that is 
*cbokefitche or strangletare, a1693 Urqunart Radelais 
i. li, 408 More .. hurtful than the Strangle-weed, Choak- 
fitch is to the Flax. 1605 Sytvester Dx Bartas 1. iii. 
(1641) 27/1 The touch of *Choak-Pard Aconite {cf. Lyte 
Dodoens i. \xxviii. 426 Aconttum Pardalianches..Aconit 
that baneth Panthers]. 1848 T. Grant Advent. Aide-de-C. 
xxxiv, A famous maker of polenta and *choke-priest. 

Choke-bore (t{k,bde1). The bore of a 
fowling-piece which narrows towards the muzzle, 
thus tending to keep the shot together and increase 
the range of the gun. Also a fowling-piece with 
such a bore. 


So Choke-bored ///. a.; Choke-boring w4/. sé. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ rit. Sports 1.1. iv.§ 5. 82 Tbe second 
barrel.. should... be choke-bored. 1876 Ouipa Moths 76 
A great duchess. .carrying her own chokebore. 1886 Pad/ 
Mall G. 24 Aug. 4/2 What need is there of choke-boring for 
ordinary game-shooting? A 10-bore choke loaded with No. 
1 or 2 shot. 

Choke-cherry. U.S. Two North American 
species of cherries, with astringent properties ; also 
the trees, Prenws borealis and P. hyemalis, the 
latter called more fully Black Choke Cherry. 

1796 Morse Asner. Geog. 1. 188 Dwarf or Choak Cherry 
(Pr. canadensis, 1838-44 Loupon Trees & Shrubs 703 
(L.) C. doreadis.. Astringent in the mouth, and hence called 
choke-cherries. /éid. 705 The fruit [of Cerasus hyemalis].. 
is called by the inhabitants [of Virginia and Carolina] the 
black choke-cherry. 188: Harfer’s Mag. Nov. 835 The 
choke-cherry and the mountain ash display their red fruit. 

Choked (t{okt), 4/7. a. [f. CHokE v. + -ED.] 
With the respiration stopped or impeded ; suffo- 
cated ; with the free passage obstructed ; clogged. 

1499 Prop. Parv. (Pynson), Chowked or querkened, 
cap eaixs. Sa Gartn Disfens. 1v. 43 His choak’d 
Streams, 1855 Brimcey &ss. Tennyson 12 Her own choked 
and stagnant existence. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 341 Analysis of the air of a choked sewer. 

Choke-damp (t{ak,de:mp). [f. CHOKE- + 
Danp.] A miner's term for the carbonic acid gas 
(or air largely mixed therewith) which accumu- 
lates in old workings in coal-pits, and at the bottom 
of wells, quarries, and caves; after an explosion 
in a coal-mine, it often rises and mingling with 
the remaining nitrogen, steam, smoke and dust, 
constitutes the a/ter-damip~, which suffocates the 
survivors from the deflagration of the fire-damp. 

[1642 see CHOKE v. 2.] 

174x Brownrice in Pail. Trans. LV. 240 The choak- 
damp, or stith, found in the coal-mines. 1794 G. Apams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 482 This [carbonic acid] gas, or 
air, is often found to occupy the lower parts of mines. It is 
called the choke-damp by the miners. 1812 J. Hopcson in 
Raine A/em, (1857) 1.97 This a/ter-damp is called choak- 
damp and szrfert by the colliers. 187x Hartwic Sxdterr. 
HW. xxiii. 278 The choke-damp, or black-damp, the name 
given by the miners to carbonic acid gas. 1878 L. P. 
Merevitn Jeet 192 By lowering the patient into the 
choke-damp of a well. 1886 Pali Mall G. 27 Sept. 10/1 
The officials, realizing that the catastrophe was due to 
choke-damp, called to the visitors to run. 

Jig. 1873 F. Hatt WWod, English 18 Stifled by the choke- 
damp of folly. 

Choke-full, a.: see CHockFULL. 

+ Chokelew, chekelewe, 2. 06s. rare—'. 
[f. cheke, CHOKE v, + -LEWE, ON, -/igr, as in cost- 
lewe costly (ON. &ostligr), drunklewe drunken, 
etc.] Choking, suffocating, strangling. 

a x4z0 Occteve De Reg. Princ. xv, Ware hem of hempyn 
lane, For stelthe is meeded with a chokelewe [z, » cheke- 
lew] bane. P 

+ Chokeling. Apparently an early form of 
chuckling: see CHUCKLE 2. 

¢ 1400 Beryn 413 The Pardoner..anoon he gan to syng.. 
chokelyng in his throte, ffor the tapster shulde here of his 
mery note. 

+ Chorkely, a. Os. [f. CHokE v. +-LY1] 
That has a choking tendency. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. xlii. 713 Wilde Peares. .rough, bind- 
ing, and chokely. /éd., Sower, rough, and chokely Peares. 
Choke-pear. [f. stem of CHOKE v. + PEAR.] 
+1. A name given to rough, harsh, and unpalat- 


able varieties of the pear, used for perry. 

1530 Parscr. 154 Estrangvillon, a choke peare. 1562 
Tcrner Herbal 1. 108a, The wyld Pere tre or chouke Pere 
tre or worry Pear tre. 1563 Howitlies 1. Admsdeeds 1. 
(1859) 391 The crab and choak-pear seem outwardly to have 
sometime as fair a red, and as mellow a colour, as the fruit 
whicb is good indeed. @ 1664 Beate APs. Cider xlv. in 
Evelyn Pomona, Of such unsufferable taste that hungry 
swine will .. shake it out of their mouths; .. the clowns call 
other pears, of best liquor, Choak-pears, and will offer 
money to such as dare adventure to taste them. 1672 GREW 
Anat, Plants vi. § 3 (1682) 41 The Calculary (most observ- 
able in rough-tasted, or Choak-Pears), ; 

2. fig. Something difficult or impossible to 


‘swallow’, make away with, or get over; a diffi- 


CHOKER. 


culty ; a scvcre rcproof; a ‘scttler’, arch. ; a gag 
(obs.). (Cf. F. potre d’angoisse, G. (Folter) Birne.\ 

1573 G. Harvey Letfer-d&. (1884) 8 He had givne us mani 
a ake e pare in his dais, 1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 321 He 
gave him a choake-peare to stoppe his breath. 1592 — 
Midas w. iii. 51. 1617 Courins Def Bp, Ely ui. viir. 341 
S. Austens testimonie..is a choake-peare that you cannol 
swallow. 1678 Cupwortu /nfed/. Syst, Pref. 12 Who boggle 
so much at the Trinity, and look upon it as the choal:- 
pear of Chrislianity. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 11. viii. 
o, I believe I have given her a choak-pear. /did. (J.), 

‘ardon me for going so low as to lalk of giving choke-pears, 
1846 L. Hunt Stories fr. Stal. Poets 1. 102 A great choke- 
pear lo the commentalors. 1868 N. I, Lucas Germ.-Ened. 
Dict., Birne,..choke-pear (as instrument of torlure, forced 
inlo the mouth lo prevent shrieking). 


Choker (tfauwka1). [f. CHokr v. + -ER.] 
1. ‘One that chokes or suffocatcs another. b. One 
that puts another to silence. ec. Any thing that 


cannot be answered ’ (Johnson). 

1552 Hutoet, Céoker, or who thal choketh, Suffocator. 
@ 1620 J. Dyke Sel, Serm. (1640) 87 Worldlinesse is a 
choaker and a quencher of the Spiril. @1779 Garrick 
Lilliput 1. ii, (Jod.), That’s a choker] 1848 ‘THackeray 
Dr. Birch ad fin, A glass of water was on the table. 1 
look i1 and drank it to ihe health of Anny Raby and her 
husband. It was rather a choker. 1851 Mayuew Lond. 
Labour I, 352 She nol being in the habil of pledging is a 
choker for them. 1859 F. Manoney Nel, Father Prout 194 
I'll give that neck of yours achoker! 31873 Slang Dict., 
Choker or Wind-stopper, a garotter. 1883 LeLanp Snooping 
vii. 83, I do not think there is any of this in this last 
story, and that il is either a choker or a chesnut. 

2. slang. A large neckerchief which was worn 
high round the throat. JVAzrle choker: the whitc 
neckerchief worn in evening dress, by waiters, etc., 
and esp. by clergymen; often used allusively and 
sometimes put for the wearer. 

1848 Tuackeray LA. Snodsi, A sham frill, and a while 
choker. /dfd. xiv, The mother of the Rev. F. Hughes, 
proud of her son in his white choker. 1849 Dickens Dav. 
Copp. v, In.. grey coal, speckled choaker, etc. 1859 
Sat. Rev. V1. 122/2 [Clergymen] once more encase them- 
selves in the stiff respeetabilte of a white choker, etc. 
3864 Reader 23 Jan. 95 The pla 
nobodies in white chokers. 

3. slang. =CHoKy 2: the lock-up, prison. 

1884 S¢. Fas. Gaz. 4 Jan. 12/2 He preferred to go lo 
‘choker’. 

Hence Chokered /#/. a., attired in a choker. 

1865 Look before you Leap 1. 46 A white-chokered young 
Exquisile. 1866 Lond. Rev. 7 Apr. 388/s A whitebail waiter 
is admirably chokered. ; 

Choke-weed. A weed whtch chokcs other 
plants; a species of Broomrape, Orobanche Rapunt. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Orobunche .. it may be of 
his propertie called Chokeweede. 155: — Mcrbal Pva, 
Chokewede .. growelh muche aboute the rooles of broome. 
1840 Browninc Sordel/o 1. 259 A certain chokeweed grown 
Since o’er the waters. 

Chokey, var. of Croxky sd. 

Chokidar (tfowkida:), Anglo-Ind. Also 7 
chocadar, 9 chokey-dar, chockedaur, choka- 
dar, choukidar, chokeydar, chokedar. [Urdii 
chaukidar, f. Hindt chauk? watching, etc. + Pers. 
-dar possessing, lord.] A watchman, in India. 

1 Ovixcton Voy. Suratt 416(Y.) The Chocadars, or 
Souldiers, were remov'd from before our Gates. 1810 T. 
Witriamson £. fad. Vade-Mee. 1. 295 (Y.) The chokey-dar 
.. parading about with his spear, shield, and sword, ¢ 1813 
Mrs. SHERWoop Ayah & Lady vi. 35-6 Through favour of 
the chockedaur. 3816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Muster vu, 222 Call’d 
loudly toa chokadar. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /ndia II. 
120 A sufficient number of watchmen, or choukidars. 

Choking (t{oukin), v/. sé. [f. Choke v. + 
-ING1.] The actton of the vb. to CHoKE; ob- 
struction of the breath ; blocking up of a passage, 
constriction of a tube; suffocation, smothering. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 72 Chekenynge [1499 Pynxson 
Chowkinge] suffocacio, 1602 Warner Ald, Eng. Epit. 
(1612) 374 [Godwin] execrated vpon himselfe a choaking. 
1635 J. Basixcton Pyrotechnia iil. 4 A great cord will not 
serve for a small [rocket], in regard that it will make too 
great a choaking. /d7:/.8 Betweene the choaking of your 
Rocket and the end of the vent. 1803 Med. Jrul. X. 215 
Alarming sensations of suffocation or choaking. 1863 Gro. 
Euiot KX omola (1880) I. 1. i. 18 The choking of the narrow 
inlels with mules and carts. 

Choking, ///.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That chokes; that stops rcsptration; that pro- 
duces a feeling of choking; also fg. Choking 
apple =choke apple (see CHOKE-) ; choking pear 
=CHOKE-PEAR ; choking pie (see quot. 1611). 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov, § Efpigr. (1867) 36 To cast in my 
teeth, Checks and chokyng oysters, 1592 Suaxs. Rom. & 
Ful.t.i. 200 A choking gall. 1611 Cotcr., Chaumoufiet, 
Bumbast put into a cornet of paper, then kindled, and the 
smoke thereof pul into the nosethrils of a sleeper; we call 
It, a choaking pie, or cold pie. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. 
vy. i. 48 Kept a choaking Peare in store for him. 1855 
Macautay //ist. Eng. 111. xvi. 619 Out of the choking cloud 
of dust. 1888 Mrs. H. Warp R. Elsntere xxi, Helpless 
children died in choking torture {of diphtheria]. 

2. Smothering, strangling. 

3745-7 Hervey WMedit. 145 Like some choaking weed. 

3. Drawing together ; tightly closing. 

3859 F. Grirritus A rtil. Afan. (1862) 191 The putting in 
of the braid and choking string. 

4. Showing a tendency to choke as with emotion. 

1837 Disrae.i Fence tia un. il. (1871) 109 Her tone was severe 


tforin array of stuttering 


373 


and choking. 1844 — Coningsby 1x. iv. (L.), Said Flora, 
speaking in a choking voice. 

Chokingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.) 
choking manner ; so as to chokc. 

¢1620 Bp. Hatt Serm, 2 Pet. i. 10 The place is so chok- 
ingly convictive, that there cun be no probable elusion of it. 
¢ 1868 Mrs. ALexanver Hoorn’ o't xii, Her hearl beat a 
little chokingly. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 701 With chok- 
ingly over-crowded towns. 

Chokkefulle, obs. form of CHocKFULL. 

Chokkeis: see CHOKE sé.2 

Chokkode: scc Cuok v. Obs. 

Choky (tfavki), sb. Anglo-Jnd. Also 7 chukey, 
chocky, 7-9 chowkie, -kee, 9 chokey, choakee. 
[Hindi chai shed, watch-house, station, lock-up.] 

1. A custom or toll station, in India (in quot. 
1608 crroneously applied to the toll itself) ; a sta- 
tion for palankin-bearers, horses, ctc., a grard.- 
housc ; a police-station. 

1608 Saris in Purchas /rlgr. I. 391 (Y.) The Kings Cus- 
lome called Chukey. 31698 Frver Acc. £. India & 2. 100 
(Y.) At every gate, stands a Chocky, or Watch to recvive 
Toll. /d%. 410 A Chowkie, i.e. a Shed where the Customer 
keepsa Watch lo take Custom. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Disp. 1. 326 Duties are levied al the different chokeys close 
lo the Island. 810 T. Wittiamson £. fud. Vade-Mec. I. 
297 (Y.) Chokies or patrol stations. 1845 StocqueLer Hand. 
bk. Brit. India (2854) 192 Solitary chowkies. ; 

2. A police ‘station’ or lock-np (in Indta). 

1866 Livixcstone Zru/. (1873) 1. iii. 77 The idea of the 
great Mataka in ‘chokee’ made him wince. 1869 77itws 
of india 4 Jan., He was taken to the chowkey close by. 

b. In this sensc also English s/ang, and by as- 
sociation with choke, varionsly misused. [Cf. 
CHOKE 56.11 b, CHOKER 3.] 

1873 Slang Dict., Chokey is also very vulgar slang for 
prison. 3877 Besant & Rice Son of Vid. u, vi. 223 I'll cool 
his heels in chokee for a month, and warm them on the 
treadmill aflerwards. 1884 Daily News 24 Sep). 3/1 Wright 
.- would gel 1wo or three days ‘choky ’(i. ¢. bread and water’, 

Choky (t/ovki), ¢. Now chiefly collog. Also 
Choaky, chocky, chokey. [f. CHokr v.+-¥1.] 

1. Apt to choke one who trics to swallow it; 
harsh, dry, and gritty. Said of fruit, and éravsf. 

1579 Lancuam Gard. Health (1633) 459 The sower, rough 
and choky Peares. 1638 Witkins New World xi. (1707) 93 
ae .. guesses that the Earth there is of a more choaky 
Soil. 1661 K.W. Conf. Charac. (1860) 38 A choaky peare 
.-as bad and ill-savoured as ever. 1662 Futter Worthies, 
Warwicksh, 115 The Hearl bul nol the Core of England, 
having nothing Course or Choaky therein. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. I. x. 297 If il is kept .. it becomes dry, and eats harsh 
and choaky. @1722 Lisi.c //usb. 354 If milk be sour, the 
cheese. . will always eal chocky and never eal fat. 

2. Stifling, suffocating. 

1690 Crowne Lng, Frier i. 29 The room within is close 
and choaky. E ; 

3. Having or showing tendency to choking. 

1857 Hucnes Tom Brown, iv, The allusion to his mother 
made Tom feel rather chokey. 1859 F. E. Pacet Curate 
Cumberworth 71 Daintily picking her way through a some- 
what dark and choky shrubbery, 

Chol, early form of CHowL, JowL, 

Chol.-, variant of CHoLE-, Gr. yoA7 bile, used 
bef. a vowel: as tn Chola‘crol, an oily nentral 
body produced by the action of nitric actd upon 
bile. Choleemia (also cholehx mia), btle in the 
blood, as in jaundice ; hence Cholemic a. Cho- 
lalic acid [CHoL-+AL(KALI)+IC], the non- 
azolized acid obtaincd by the action of alkalts on the 
acids of bile: see CHoLIC. Cho‘lamide, an amide of 
cholic acid C,, 1,4, NO,, obtained in silky, hygro- 
scopic crystals. Cho-late, a salt of cholic acid. 

1866 A. Fount Princ. Med. (1880) 80 The presence of the 
essential constituents of the bile in the blood constitutes 
the morbid condition called cholaemia. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 555 The cholamic attack has so to speak a 
psychical character. 1880 J. W. Lecce Bile 21 Cholalic acid 
is formed by the deconiposilion of the bile acids by acids, 
alkalies, or fermentation. 1878 Kinczetr Al nim. Chem. 89 
Cholic acid is said to yield cholamide. 1845-6 G. Day tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem. (1846) I. 49 Most of the cholales are 
soluble, and possess a sweelish laste. 

Cholagogue (kp laggg). A/c. Also 8 chola- 
gog, chologogue. fa. F. cholagogue, f. mod.L. 
cholagogunt, f. Gr. xorayaryov, f. xoA-7 bilet+ayoryds 
leading.] A medicine that carries off bilc. 

1671 Satmon Syvt, Afed, 722 Purge with Cholagogues. 
1702 J. Younc Plumb-stone in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1281 
A strong Cholagogue taken fora Jaundice. 1876 BartuoLow 
Mat, Med. (1879) 201 That mercury..is a cholagogue. — 

Hence + Cholago‘gal a., fitted to carry off bile. 

1612 Woopat Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 62 Golden pils .. 
are cholagogall. 1651 Biccs New Dis. 73 P115 It’s false 
that a cholagogall medicine will cure bilious diseases. 

Chold, dial. f. 7 zwozld: see CHOULD. 

Chole, early (13-14thc.) form of CHowL, JowL. 

Chole-(kgl:) repr. Gr. xoAn gall, bile; formative 
of medical and chemical terms; as Cho‘leate, 
a salt of choleic acid. 
green], the grecn bile ptgmcnt, biliverdin. Cho- 
lechro-in [xpéa ealgur), a green restnous substance 
found in bile; a mixture of biliverditn and othcr 
substances. Chole‘ic a. = taurocholic (acid). 
Cho'lein, a non-nitrogenous matter obtained from 
bile. Cholei-nic a., applied to taurocholic acid, 


Ina 


Cholechlo'rin [yAcpés: 


| or a mixturc of it. 


CHOLER. 


Cho'lelith, a gall-stonc (Syu. 
Soc, Lex.) Cholepoie'tic a., forming or secreting 
bite. Cholepy‘rrhin, Chole-rythrin [Gr. nuppds 
flame coloured, épu@pes red], two of the bilc-pig- 
ments, biliphain and bilirubin. Cholesteato-ma 
[oredrwpa sebaccous tumour], a fatty tmmour, 
laminated and pearly, principally composed of 
crystals of cholestcrine (Maync 1%52. Ilence 
Cholesteatomatous a. 

18456 G. Day tr. Simon's Anin:. Chem, U1. 26 Choleate 
of soda. fbid. I, 164 Decomposed into choleie acid, uric 
acid, etc. 1854 Busunan in Circ. Sc. 11, 21/1 Bile is... 
a solution of a salt of soda, forined by combination of the 
base with two acids—namely, the cholic acid and the choleic 
acid. 1880 J. W. Lece Bile 3 Spoken of as choleinic acid. 
1845 Topp & Bowman P/y's. A nat. 263 Its colouring mattes 
(chglepyerhin, or biliverdin) is carried off in the excrements. 
1878 A. Hamitton wWerv. Vis, 197 Cholesteatoina .. occa- 
sionally present in the brain. 1847 8 Tonv Cycl, Anat, IV. 
98/2 Composed of cholesteatomatous matter. 

Cholecyst (kp lisist). rare. [ad. mod. 1. cho- 
lecystis, £. Gr. xoAn gall+«tors bladder, cyst.) 
The gall-bladdcr. 

1883 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Cholecystitis (sce quot., ; Cholecystec- 
tomy (-cktémi), [Gr. éxropia cutting out], cxtir- 
pation of the gall-bladder; Cholecystotomy 
(-e'tomi), [Gr. royia cutting], the opening of the 
gall-bladder for the purpose of removing gall-stones. 

3866 A. Fuint Princ. Med. (1880) 635 Ulceration of the 
gall-bladder .. cholecystitis, as it has been called. 1885 
Lond. Med. Rec, 16 Feb, 39/1 Cholecystectomy: is said .. tu 
have been done six times. 1880 Lawson Tait in Jed. Chi- 
rurg. Trans. \,X111. 17 Case of Cholecystotomy performed 
for dropsy of the Gall- Bladder. 

Choledoch (kg lidek’, a. Aled. Forms: 7 
choleduc, 8 cholidoc, y cholidoch, choledoch. 
[a. F. cholédogue, f. mod.1.. choledochus :—Gr. xoan- 
56x-os containing bilc, f. xoan bile + 50x-ds con- 
taining, receiving.] Contatning or recciving bile ; 
as choledoch duct, canal, the tubc formcd by the 
union of the hepatic and cystic ducts. 

1681 Ir. Willis’ Rem, Med, Wks. Voc., Choleduc vessels, 
the vessels that hold and send forth the gall 1799 Aled. 
Frul. Wi. 48 Vhe cistic and cholidoc canals, 1835 Peny 
Cyct. IV. 395/2 The orifice of the choledoch duct. 

B. as sb. The cholcdoch duct. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat, V. 94,1 An excretory duct... pierc- 
ing the intestine of the side of the choledoch. /ésd, 106/2 
Now in cats the pancreatic ducl joins the choledoch before 
it enlers the intestine. 

Hence + Choledochal a. = prec. 

3684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Conrpit. vi. 232 Purging. .evacuates 
the choledochal Vessels. 

+ Choledo-graphy, choledo:logy. Ods. lar- 
barous forms of CHoLOGRAPHY, CHOLOLOGY. [Dict. 
Fr. Acad. had choh‘tologie: see Littré.] 

3833-57 Dunc_ison is cited by Websler. 

Choler (kp-la1), 54.1 Forms: 4 colre, colrye, 
(coloure), 4-6 coler(e, 5 collor, 6 coller, -ar, 
cholere, -ier, -ar, color, \colour), 6-7 choller, 
cholor, 6-choler. [MUI. co/re, and colere, coler, 
a. OF. colre and* colire, inherited form, and later 
learned adaptation of L. cholcra in mcd.L. often 
colera), a, Gr. xoA€pa, name of a disease, = CHo- 
LERA (sense 2), and including perhaps othcr bilious 
disorders (mod.L. dicts. say * jaundice’). App. (as 
stated by Celsus a.D. 50) f. xoAn bile, though the 
formation ts obscure and the derivation dispitted ; 
another scnse of xoAépa was rain-pipc, gutter. Wtth 
Celsus and Pliny, L. cholera retained the same 
sense as in Gr.; but in 3rd and 4th c, it was used 
by Lampridtus and Jerome in the scnse of Gr. xoAn 
‘bile’, also ‘bitter anger,’ and became the ordinary 
name of one of the ‘four humours’ of the physicians 
(sanguis, cholcra, melancolia, phicgma\, as in 
Isidore. In this sense alone the word survived in 
Romanic, It. collera, Pr. colera, colra, OF. colre, 
colle, cole, bilc, anger. The last has been superseded 
in Fr. by colére, a re-adaptation of the L. word, of 
leamed origin. Both Fr. typcs appear in late ME., 
where also the word appears to havc been some- 
times confused with co/our, esp. in tts associatiolt 
with red. In the 16th c. the spelltng was re- 
fashioncd after the original Latin.) 

1. Bile. : ; 

a. as onc of the ‘ four hnmours’ of carly physi- 
ology, supposcd to cause irascibility of temper. 
¢1386 Cuaccer Vun's fr. 7. 108 Certes this dreem .. 
Cometh of greet superfluytee Of youre rede Colera pardee 
[so 4 A/SS; rcolere, rcolre, 1 coloure}. 1393 Gower Con/. 
ILI. 99 The complexion ., Which in a man is coler hote, It 
maketh a man ben enginous And swifte of fote and cke 
irous. 1530 Pausck., Colour, the complexion in a man, 
colere, cole, 1570 Levixs Mantg. 71 Choler, humor, 
cholera, 1656 More Antid. Ath. U, x. oh 2169 Mere Choler 
engages the Fancy to dream of firing of Guns. 166a Fucure 
Worthies, Sussex, The Tetrarch Tumour ofCholer. a 183% 
Coteripce Shaks, Notes (1875) 117 The four humours, 
choler, melancholy, phlegm, and the sanguine portion. 


b. In the modern physiological sense. 
(This only gradually disengaged itself from the prec.) 


CHOLERA. 


1533 Exyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 9a, Naturall coler is the 
fome of bloud, the color wherof is redde and clere, or more 
lyke to an orenge colour. 1576 BAKER Jewell of [fealth 
186 a, Halfe a pynt of greene choller. 1682 T. Gipson 
Axat. 23 Choler is separated by the Liver. 1915 PeTiver 
in Phil. Trans. XXX. 230.The Seed of this Plant evacu- 
ates yéllow Choler. 1721-1800 Baitey, Choler, Bile .. con- 
tained in the Gall Bladder. 1755- Jounson, Choler, the Bile. 

Jig. 
golden choller to the waves. ; 

ce. Bile viewed as a malady or disease; biliots 
disorder, biliotisness. 

¢1385 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 126, I conseille yow. .That 
bothe of Colere (1 7S. colre, 1 colour, 2 coloure] and of 
Malencolye Ye purge yow. 1540 J. Heywoop Four P’s in 
Hazl. Dodsley I. 365 It purgeth you clean from the Choler. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \ii, 84 Good against the dissease 
called choler or melancholy. 1593 Suaks. Rich. 77, 1. i. 
153 Let’s purge this choller without letting blood. 1624 
Harincton Deet & Sleep in Babees Bk. (1868) 257 To those 
that are subiect to choller, it is lawfull to feede often. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 83 Butter..ought not to be eaten 
in too great quantity, for then it generates Choler. 

2. Anger, heat of temper, wrath; cholerie dis- 
position, irascibility. Cf. dz/e, gall, spleen. 

1530 Parscr., 207/1 Collar angre, chavide cole. 1560 
THRocKMorTON in Tytler Ast. Scot, (1864) 111. 134 The 
queen uttered some choler and stomach against them. 1587 
Harrison £xgdand ui, i. (1877) 1. 5 The peeres departed in 
choler from the Court. 1599 Suaxs. /7en. V, .v. vii. 188, I 
doe know Fluellen valiant, And toucht with Choler, hot as 
Gunpowder. 1603 Knottes Hist, Turis (1621) 48 He 
must in great Choller breake out against the poore em- 
presse. @1674 CLARENDON Hist. Reb. (1704) III. x. 44 
Hollis, in choler, pulled him by the Nose. 1754 RicHaRD- 
son Grandison (1781) I1I. xiii, 96, I found my choler rising. 
1781 J. Moore View Soc. [t. (1790) I. xiii. 466 Subject to 
violent fits of Choler. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Alora T., 
Good Fr, Governess (1831) 122 The embarrassed manner 
and stifled choler of Mrs. Grace. 1858 Cartyte Fred&. Gt. 
(1865) I. 11. xiv. 225 A strong flame of choler burnt in all 
these Hohenzollerns. : 

+ 3. In Bible versions probably = cholera, diar- 
thea. [Vulg. cholera, LXX. yodépa.] 

1382 Wyciir Ecclis, xxxvii. 33 Gredynesse shall nejhen 
vnto colre(1388colrye]. 1611 Bispte 747d. 30 Surfetting will 
turne into choler. — xxxi. 20 The paine of..choller, and 
pangs of the bellie are with an vnsatiable man, 

b. The distemper in swine. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. 502 The Distemper, called 
the Choler in Swine, shews itself by the Hog’s losing its 
Flesh. [1887 7v#zes Feb., Swine-fever :—in America it was 
termed hog-Cholera. ] 

4. Choler adust, also Black choler = dlack 
bile, atrabile, melancholy. A supposed thick black 
and acrid fluid formerly believed to be secreted by 
the renal glands, and to be the cause of melan- 
choly; another of the four humonrs of ancient 
physicians: see MELANCHOLY. (By the end of 
the 16th c., it was recognized as merely a morbid 
condition of Bile: so Holland, Bacon.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Av. xi. (1495) 96 This blacke 
colera is enmye of kynde. /é7d. (Berthelet 1535), Melan- 
coly—Physiciens cal it colera nigra, coler black. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens 377 The leaves of Sena..do scoure away fleme and 
choler, especially blacke choler, and Melancholie. 1601 
Hottanp Péiny II. Table, Choler black and adust, what 
purgeth downward. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., A mzbition (Arb.) 
222 Ambition is like Choler .. if it be stopped, and cannott 
have his way, it becometh Adust, and thereby maligne and 
venemous, 
humour in man, which we call Melancholy and choler- 
adust. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. vi. xii. 335 Fevers 
and hot distempers from choler adust. @ 1700 DryDEN Cock 
& Fox 156 Choler adust congeals our blood with fear. 
1721-1800 Baitey, Afra dtlis, black Choler, Melancholy. 

5. Comb., as + choler-passage, bile duct. 

1668 Curpepper & Cote Barthol. Anat. Introd, The 
eeu bladder, Choler-passage, and Piss-bladder, serve the 

iver. 

+ B. as adj. =Choleric. [F. col’re adj.] Obs. 

1662 R. Matuew Und. Adch. xxiv. 16 The several Com- 
plexions, as Sanguine, Choller, Melancholly, Flegmatick. 

Choler, obs. f. CoLLar. 

Cholera (kg léra). Forms: 4 colora, 4, 6 
colera, 7~cholera. [a. L. choleva:—Gr. xorépa, 
used by Hippocrates, Aretzeus, etc., as name of a 
disorder = sense 2 below. (For derivation, and 
history in Latin, see CHoLER). Taken into Eng. 
in the med.L. sense, as a variant of choler bile. 
Through the translation of Pliny and other classical 
L. authors, ¢ I600, the word was restored to its Gr. 
and carlicr L.. signification, as name of the disease, 
sense 2. This is the historical sense; the malig- 
nant or Asiatic cholera, with which the name is 
now specially associated, having heen so called 
from the general resemblance of its symptoms to 
those of aggravated cases of the original or Euro- 
pean cholcra.] 

+ ee CHOLER NT bDilemmmOos: 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 108 This dreem, which ye 
han inet to-nyght, Cometh of the greet superfluytee Of youre 
rede Colera [v.7. colere], 1398 Irevisa Barth. De P. R. 
ly, vi. (1495) 89 In the humours is one partye that is lyght 
and comyth vpwarde. and that is colera, /éid.1v. x, Some 
colera is kyndely and somme unkyndely. 1525 Dr. SAMPSON 
Lett. to Wolseyin MS. Cott. Vesp. iii. 56b, When your grace 
is movyd with colera, such words passith yow in a fume 


and hast. 1561 Hottysusu (fom. A poth. 1 b Mf the headake 
commeth of colera, that is of hote and dry complexion. 


1610 Histrio-m, 1. 16 Swarthy India .. Disgorging 


1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. u. x. 181 That. 
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+b. Black cholera, melancholy : see CHOLEK A 

1527 Anprew Srunswyke's Distyli, Waters Ciijb, The 
black colera, that is melancolye. 1561 Hottysusn How. 
Afpoth. 16a, If the perbreakinge commeth of the black 
Colera. 

2. A disorder, attended with bilious diarrhoea, 
vomiting, stomach-ache, and cramps. It generally 
oceurs in late summer and early autumn, and is 
rarely fatal to adults. 

In early times called also the Disease Cholera, and 
Cholera morbus, to distinguish it from sense 13 now called 
Cholera nostras, Bilions, British, English, Enropean, and 
Summer Cholera, to distinguish it from sense 3. 

{1565-78 Cooper Thesauris, Cholera. .the humour called 
Choler. Also a sicknesse of the stomacke, with a troublous 
flixe and vomite .. the cholerike passyon.] 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny xx. viii, For the disease Cholera (Pliny has £7 cholera 
guogue| wherin choler is so outragious, that it purgeth vn- 
cessantly hoth vpward and downeward. 1667 N. FairFAx 
in Phil. Trans. 11. 550 She falls into a right-down Cholera. 
1725 N. Ropinson 7%, Physick 103 A Cholera is a Convul- 
sive Motion of the Stomach and Guts, in which the Biliose 
Excrements are discharg’d in great Quantities both up- 
wards and downwards. 1745 Genxtd. Alag. 91 A cheap and 
effectual medicine to cure the Cholera or Colick. 1804 
Med. Frit. X11. 468 Diarrhoea and dysentery have more 
frequently occurred than cholera. 1860 Mrs. CARLYLE 
Lett, Ili. 33, 1..have been hindered by..an attack of 
British cholera. 1887 Hostyn Dict, AZed., The English or 
European form of Cholera is accompanied by bile: the 
Indian is without bile. 


b. Cholera morbus. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Cholera morbus, is a de- 
praved motion of the Ventricle and the Guts, whereby the 
Bilious Excrements are discharged. 1710 J. Taytor Lefe. 
(1. Walpole in 11th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. (1887) App. iv. 
67 Your brother .. is very well recovered from his late sud- 
den illness call’d Collero Morbus. 1800 Aled. Frul. lV. 566 
With the symptoms of kine-pox was joined a cholera mor- 
bus. 1860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Cholera biliosa..or Cholerw 
morbus, a common bilious disease familiarly known in most 
countries. 

+e. Applied by ancient writers to jaundice. 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts 300 Two kindes of jaundise 
called of them ‘cholera’. 

3. A malignant disease (not of bilious nature), 
endemic in India and from time to time epidemic 
in other parts of the world. It is characterized 
by violent vomiting, purging with watery rice- 
coloured evacuations, severe cramps, and collapse, 
death often occurring in a few hours. 

(A terrible outbreak of this disease began in India in 1816- 
17, and, extending year by year over an increasing area 
westward, at length reached Europe in 1831 and N. America 
in 1832. After rivalling the great pestilences of former ages 
in the mortality which it produced, it abated, or retreated 
back to India, after 1837.) 2 

In earlier use, and sometimes still, distinguished as Asiavic, 
Catarrhal, Epidemic, Indian, Malignant, Oriental, 


Serons, and Spasmodic Cholera; but since its first invasion 


of England in 1831-2 this disease has more and more appro- 
priated the simple name. 

Cholera morbus, which originally belonged to sense 2 to 
distinguish it from sense 1, has also been in modern times 
vulgarly used to distinguish this from sense 2, ~ 

{1698 Fryer Acc. E. [ndia & P. 113-4 (Y.) The Diseases 
reign according to the Seasons .. In the extreme Heats, 
Cholera Morbus.] 1819 (¢7#7e) Reports on the Epidemic 
Cholera (Bombay). 1831 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 397/1 The 
Cholera Morbus, which has lately come across the Caucasus 
from Persia to St Petersburg. 1832 /ééd. Mar. 426/1 They 
.. shew all the symptoms of Malignant Cholera. 1833 
Curistie Epidemic Cholera 83 The Indian Cholera, or 
Cholera Asphixia of Scott, consisting of a violent discharge 
of the mucous membranes generally. 62d. 99 May be em- 
ployed in the catarrhal cholera. 1849 CLaripcE Cold Water 
& Friction-cure (1869) 181 Asiatic Cholera.—On the first ap- 
pearance of cholera symptoms, which are generally those of 
languor and chilliness. 1864 Knicut Passages Work, Life 
II. 172 The Cholera-morbus had come to England..In the 
middle of February, 1832, cases of cholera were first ob- 
served in London. 1877 Morey Crit. Alisc., Ht. Mar- 
tinean (1878) 260 The times were bad; cholera was abroad. 
1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cholera morbus, a synonym of malig- 
nant cholera. 

4. Chicken Cholera (sometimes fou? cholera): 
an infectious disease of chickens, very destructive 
in the poultry farms of France: so called from 
its prevalence during a cholera epidemic, but in 
no way akin to either of the preccding diseases. 

188z in Syd. Soc Lex. 

5. attrib.and Comb., as cholera-cantp, -cell, -fluid, 
-hospital, -patient, -pill, -secretion, etc. ; cholera- 
fever, ‘a febrile condition into which cases of cho- 
leraic diarrhoea pass’; cholera-fungus, the name 
given to certain fungi and fungoid appearances 
occurring in the dejections of those suffering from 
malignantcholcra; cholera-typhoid, ‘thcsecond- 
ary fever of malignant cholera’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1832 Gen. P. THompson E-verc. (1842) 11. 30 A cholera 
patient is denied a‘drop of water. 1833 Cristie Epidemic 
Cholera 35 The discharges always consist entirely of a pecu- 
liar fluid, which has been very appropriately named the 
cholera secretion. 1843 Graves Clin. Med. 699 Used in the 
Cholera Hospital. 1883 Darly News 31 July 5/7 A cholera 
camp is being prepared near Mokattam. 1886 Faccr Prize, 
§& Pract. Med, 1. 296 The reaction-stage of Cholera often 
presents a grave complication, which is known as Cholera- 
Typhoid. - ‘ 

Hence Cholera:iza‘tion, the artificialcommunica- _ 
tion of cholera to the lower animals (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


CHOLERICAL. 


Cholerapho'bia [f. Gr. -pofia, f. pdf-os fear], 
dread of cholera. Cholerapho:nia [f. Gr. ¢avy 
voice], the feeble, hoarse or squeaking voice which, 
accompanies the collapse stage of Asiatic cholera. 

1866 A. Fuint Prine. Med. (1880) 563 Persons .. under 
nervous excitement, imagine that they are about to be at- 
tacked, when no symptoms of the disease are present. 
These have been aptly called cases of choleraphobia. 

Choleraic (kglérzik), a. [f prec. + -1c: cf. 
algebraic.| Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
cholera. 

1856 Athenzum 5 July 835 Seized with choleraic symp- 
toms. 1865 Pad? Mall G. No. 151. 5/2 Cholera or choleraic 
diarrhoea. 1888 T. Wemyss Reiw Life Forster (ed. 2) I. ix. 


371 Mr. Forster was seized with a sudden and violent 
choleraic attack. 

Choleric (kp lérik\, 2. Forms: 4 colrik, colo- 
ryk, 4-5 colerik(e, 4,6-yk(e, 6 -ycke, collerick(e, 
colloryke, colorycke, choloricke, -icque, 6-7 
cholerique, -yke, -ike, cholleric(ke, 6-8 cho- 
lerick, 7 cholloricke, 7- choleric, [a. F. cho- 
lévigue, ad. L. cholericus bilious :—Gr. yodepixés of 
or relating to xoAépa CHOLERA.] 

+1. Of persons: Having CHOoLER as the pre- 
dominant humour; of bilious ‘complexion’, or 
temperament; bilious. Ods. exc. His¢. 

1340 Ayend. 157 Pe dyevel .. asaylep stranglakest .. pane 
colrik mid ire and mid discord, bane sanguinen mid jolivete, 
etc. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 587 The Reue was a sclendre 
colerik man. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Ww. x. (1495) 95 
Colerik men been generally wrathful, in ye body longe & 
sk[llendre & lene. 142 Boorpe Dyetary viii. (1870) 245 
Sanguyne and colorycke men. 1699 Drypen Faddes Pref., 
{Homer and Virgil] being so different in their tempers, one 
choleric and sanguine, the other phlegmatic and melan- 
cholic. ’ 7 

b. of the ‘ complexion’ or temperament, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vu. xili.(1495) Mars..hath 
maystry ouer colera fyre and coleryk complexyon; he dis- 
poseth the soule .. to wrathe..and to other coleryke pas- 
sions. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Alan. 148 Colerycke and egre 
humours. 1609 C. Butter Few. AZo. vi, The Bees..with 
their cholerike Complexion, which their very hue bewrayeth. 

+¢. dransf. Of hot or fiery nature. Obs. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sg7s. 7. 43 In Aries, the colerik hoote 
signe. 1675 Evetyn 7erra (1729) 7 The common, opinion 
is, that all hot, and choleric Grounds, are red or brown, 

+2. Subject or liable to bilious disorder ; bilious. 

1563 T. GALE Antidot. 11. 74 In ceasynge of paynes in the 
goute of cholericke personnes. 1586 Cocan Haven Health 
cexili, (1636) 224 Honey is very.. unwholesome for..such as 
be cholerick. 1634 T. Jounson Pavey's Chirurg. t. Vi. 10 
Choleric men are of a pale or yellowish color, 

+b. of maladies, symptoms, etc. Choleric 
passion. old name of CHOLERA, sense 2, 

1565-75 Cooper Thesaurus, Cholera, a troublous flixe and 
vomite..the choleryke passyon. 1590 Nasne Pasguil’s 
Afol. 1. Cijb, But for Cholericke diseases this scorching 
wether.. 16z0 Venner Ie Recta vii. 126 They..helpe the 
cholericke passion, which is‘a vehement purging of choler 
vpwards and downewards. 1657 W. Cotes Adawz in Eden 
1xxi, It is very profitable in Cholerick Feavers. 1707 FLover 
Pulse. Watch 379 The Serum and choleric Blood are mix’d 
-. when the Vesica invades the Heart. 

+e. Causing choler, or biliousness. Oés. 
a1535 Dewes (2trod. Fr. in Padsgr. 1071 Whan they ben 
rosted they ben somwhat more colloryke. 1596 SHaks. 
Tam. Shr. w. iii. 19 What say you to a Neats foote?.. I 
feare it is too chollericke a meate. 1599 NasHue Levten 
Stugfe (1871) 59 A cholerick parcel of food it is. 

3. Inclined to wrath, irascible, hot-tempered, 
passionate, fiery: these being the characteristics of 
the choleric ‘complexion’ or temperament. 

1583 Gotpinc Cadzin ox Deut, clxxvii. 1101 The sharpest, 
the roughest and the cholerickest man y' euer was, 1588 
Marprel. Ep. (Arb.) 4 My L. of Winchester is very chol- 
lericke. 1605 SHaxs. Lear i. i. 302 Infirme and cholericke 
yeares. 1793 Gov. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 
iI. 386 A choleric man beats the post which he has struck 
his head against. 1853 C. BrontE Vrddette xxxi. (1876) 353 
You are patient, and I am choleric. 

4, In a passion, enraged, angry, wrathful. + 70 
be choleric with; to be angry with. Oés. 

1590 SHaxs. Com. Err, u. ii. 68, I durst haue denied that 
before you vvere sochollericke. 1593 — 2 Hew. V7,1. ti. 51 
What, what, my Lord? Are you so chollericke With Elianor, 
for telling but her dreame? 1641 Baker Chron. an. 1087 
(1674) 30 Winning much money of him, Lewis grew cholerick, 
that he threw the chess-men at Henry's face. 1712 Ar. 
BuTHNOT John Bulli. iv, Mrs. Bull you must know, was 
very apt to be cholerick. 


b. As a characteristic of words and actions. 

1583 StanyHuRst “Exeis u. (Arb.) 61 This quick cholerick 
challenge hee could not abandon. 1603 SHAKs. A/eas, for 
AM, 11. ii. 130 That in the Captaine’s but a chollericke word, 
Which in the Souldier is flat blasphemie. 1615 Life Earl 
Essex in Sel. Hart. Misc. (1793) 161 The cannon .. having 
discharged their cholerick errands. 1754 RicHARDSON 
Grandison II. xiii. 98 An exertion of spirit, as he called a 
choleric excess.’ 

5. Of or pertaining to cholera; =Cnorngratc, 

1834 Goop Study Afed. (ed. 4) I. 226 The small intestines 
distended with an enormous quantity of choleric fluid. 1865 
Reader No. 153. 631/3 The action of the choleric poison. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, s.v., Infantile choleric fever. 

+ Cholerical, z Ods. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 
=CnHoreEnic; bilious. 

1569 R. Anprose tr. Aderis’ Secr. 1v. 11. 10 Colericall im- 
postumations, as blytes and blastes. 1612 Benvenuto 
Pass. Dial,, It helps yong men and persons collericall. 


CHOLERICLY. 


+ Cholericly, a/v. Obs. [f. CuoLeric + -Ly7.] | 


In a choleric manner, passionately, hotly, angrily. 
1589 Hay any IWVork (1844) 74, | hope that disputation was 
very cholerickly performed. 1681 GLanvite Sadducismus 1, 
174 Florence. .cholerickly uttered these words. 
+Chorlericness. Os. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Choleric state or quality; passionatencss, irasci- 
bility, anger, pcevishness. 

1571 GoLpInG Calvin on Ps, \xxili. 21 He compareth his 
choleriknesse to Leven. 1626 W. Sciater £.xfos. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 295 Through pride of heart, and choleriquenes. 1747 
Carte Hist, Eng. 1. 779 The cholerickness of his nature. 

Cho'lerifo:rm, ¢. [see -roru.] Having the 
form of, or resembling, cholera. 

1884 Sat. Rez. 5 July 19/2 M. Fauvel..declaring the dis- 
ease..a form of cholerine, choleriform, or cholera nostras 
—of anytHfing, in fact, but Asiatic cholera itself. ; 

Cholerine (kglérain, -in). (a. F. cholérine, 
dim. of choléra CHOLERA.] 

1. British or Summer Cholera. 

1847 E. Seymour Severe Dis. 1.57 What used to be called 
cholera, and is by some now called cholerine. .occurs in the 
height of summer from sudden chill, improper food, or 
travelling. — ‘ ; 

2. A mild diarrhoea which occurs extensively 
during the prevalence of malignant cholera ; also 
applied to the early stage of cholera. 

18g0 KincLAKE Crimea V1. v. 201 Assailed too by cho- 
lerine, by true cholera. 1865 Daily Ted. 16 Oct. 3/1 The 
cholera was decidedly better yesterday..‘There was, how- 
ever, a great outbreak of cholerine in the barracks. 1875 
H. Woop Yherap. (1879) 202 In cholerine, and even to some 
extent in cholera, camphor is a very efficient remedy. 

3. ‘The zymotic cause of malignant cholera ’. 

1852 W. Farr Ref. in Aitken Se. §& Pract. Med. (1872) 1. 
653 A certain specific matter—the zymotic principle of 
Cholera, which he proposes to call cholertne. 

Cho'lerized, ///.@. Charged or mingled with 
bile; applied to the blood of the portal vein 
(Syd, Soc. Lex.) 

Choleroid (kp léroid), a. [f. CnoLEra +-o1D.] 
Resembling cholera, choleriform. 

1860 in Mayne E-rfos. Lex. 

+ Cho'lerous, ¢. Ols. [f. CHOLER +-ovs.] 
lertaining to choler or bile, bilious, wrathful. 

1610 Barroucu Aleth. Physick w. vii. (1639) 232 To miti- 
gate the cholerousheate, 1822 Blackww. Mag. X1. 441 They 
..grow cholerous. ‘ 

+Chorlery,a@. Os. Having choler or bile. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Helmont's Oriat, 303 After that I 
certainly knew that there was no black choler in nature, it 
was easie for me. .to forsake the black cholery Schools. 

Cholesterin (kéle'stérin), Chem. [mod. f. 
Gr. xoAn bile + orep-eds stiff, solid +-1N.] 

A tasteless, inodorous, fatty-looking substance 
\C.,H,,O), found in most animal liquids and 
solids, and in the fruit and sced of many plants. 
It crystallizes in white transparent scales, and in 
this form is the chief constituent of gall-stones. 

1827 Farapay Chem, Manip. x. 253 Alcohol is applicable 
to the crystallization of potash, cholesterine, etc. 1835-6 
Toop Cyct. Anat. 1. 376/1 Cholesterine separates in white 
pearly scales. 1845 Bupp Drs. Liver 20. 1872 Hunxcey 
Phys. v.123 A remarkable crystalline substance, very fatty- 
looking, but not really of a fatty nature, called cholesterin. 
1881 Syed. Soc. Lexv., Cholesterin disease, a term applied to 
certain forins of amyloid or lardaceous degeneration. 

Hence Cholesteree mia (see quot.). Choleste-- 
ric a.,as in Cholestcric (also Chole:steri‘nic) acid 
(Cg Hy» Os), produced by the action of nitric acid 
on cholesterin, and forming salts called Chole:- 
sterates, Chole‘steride (sce quot.). Chole- 
ste‘rilin, a hydrocarbon formed by the addition 
of sulphuric acid to cholesterin. Chole-sterone, a 
hydrocarbon formed by the addition of phosphoric 
acid to cholesterin. Chole‘steryl, the radical of 
cholesteric acid; hence Chole’sterylami:ne, 
etc. 

1866 A. Fist Princ, Med. (1880:81 To a morbid increase 
of cholesterin in the blood he applied the name cholestera- 
inia. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 925 The cholesterates of 
the heavy metals are insoluble. 1840 Henry Elem. Chem. 
I]. xiii. 444 Cholesteric acid separates on cooling in the 
form of a yellow substance. 1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 
98/t Several small tumours... composed in great part of 
cholesteric scales. 1878 Kinczetr Ani. Chem. 97 Com- 
pounds termed cholesterides .. resembling saccharides in 
their general nature. /dzd. 98 ‘Three hydrocarbons of the 
formula Hiz, named cholesterilin. 1880 J.W. Lecco Bile 31 
The olefiant gas of the series is cholesterilin, 1878 Kinc- 
zeTr A niin, Chem.g8 Cholestery! chloride. 

Choliamb (koulivemb). Pros. (ad. L. chéliam- 
bus, a. Gr. xwdiapBos, f. xwd-os lame, halting 

+iapB-os iambus; cf. F. cho/iambe.] An iambic 
verse with a spondee or trochee instcad of an 
iambus in the last (sixth) foot; a seazon. 

1844 Beck & Fecton tr. Munk's Metres 45 Hipponactean 
or limping verses, scazons or choliambs. 

Hence Cholia‘mbist, a writer of choliambs. 

1847 Grote Greece (1862) II}. xxix. 83 The Choliambist 
Hipponax. 

Choliambic (kdulijze-mbik), a. Pros. [mod. 
ad. Gr. ywArapBix-ds, f. xwAlapBos, see prec. ; cf. 
i choliambique.} Of, or pertaining to, the cho- 

lamb, 
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1832 Philol, Museum 1.285 The ancient choliambic poetry 
of Hipponax. 1883 4 thenauim 31 Mar. 400, 3 Vhe choliam- 
bic metre, as employed by Babrius. 

b. sudst. in p7. 

1699 Denitey Phad., Of Aesop's Fables v, Mter him came 
one Babrius, that gave a new turn of the fables imo 
choliambicks. 1882 Atheneum No. 2863. 340 This simple 
and charming writer of choliambics. 

Cholic (klik), @. [mod. ad. Gr. xodrk-ds, f. 
xoAy bilc.] Of or pertaining to bilc. Cholic acid, 
an acid (C,,1I,, O;) discovered in 1838, which is 
produced from the nitrogenized acids of bile dur- 
ing its putrefaction. Sometimes called Cholalic 
acu; the name cholic having been formerly given 
to Glycocholic acid, 

1846 G. Day tr. Sémon's Anti. Chem. VW. App. 507 Ulti- 
mate composition of cholic acid. 1859 Topp Cych Anat. 
V. gor/1 Decomposed in the liver into.. sugar and cholic 
acid. 1863 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 926 Cholic acid has a 
bitter taste, with slight saccharine aftertaste. 


Cholic(k, cholical, cholicky, var. and obs. 
ff. Cotic, CoricaL, ete. 

Cholidoc:h, obs. f. CiioLEDocH. 

Cholier, obs., f. Courier. 

Choline (kp'lain). Chem. [f. Gr. yodn bile + -INE.] 
An organic base, identical with or akin to neurinc. 

1869-71 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 448 Strecker in 1861 
obtained from pigs’ bile, and afterwards from on-bile, a 


base which he called choline. /éé7. Choline or Neurine, 
C3HisNOz. 


Hence Cholinic a., asin cholinic acid, obtained 
by digesting bile with dilute hydrochloric acid. 


1858 Tuvpicnum Urine 271 A mixture of the salts of 
cholic and cholinic acids. 


Cholitic, a. rare. [f. Gr. yoAn bile.] Of, per- 
taining to, or acting on the bile. 

1844-57 G. Biro Urin. Deposits (ed. 5) 437 Hydrochlorate 
of ammonia, or other cholitic remedies. 

Choll(e, early form of CHowL, now Jowt. 

Choller, ¢a/. and Sc. Also chiller, chuller, 
churl (Jam.),choler. [perh.:—OE. ceolur, ceolres 
throat, cogn. w. OHG. edur str. masc. :—OTeut. 
type Aeturo-, kelro-, from same root as kefén-, 
whence OHG. chela (mod.G. kchle), OE. ccole (see 
CuEL). For the form, cf. OF. weolur lip, OS. lepor 
lip. The variant chz//er might go back to the ob- 
lique form, genitive *cze/r-es (see Sievers Ags. Gr. 
75 Anm. 3). But the late appearance of the word 
is an element of difficulty ; and it is not impossible 
that it may be related to cholle Jowv.] 


(Cf. a r000 Ps. Lamb. cxlix. 6 (Bosw.) On ceolre ode prote 
heora (=i, gutture eornm.)) ; ; 

1. The jaw, esp. the covering of the lower jaw 
when fleshy and over-hanging; hence, a flabby 
cheek, double chin, hanging lip of a hound, etc. 

1785 Jrud. jr. Lond. 2 (Jam. The second chiel..wi'a great 
chuller ouer his cheeks. 1880 Antrim & Down Gioss., 
Chollers, Chillers, the sides of the neck. 1888 17, Somerset 
Word-bk. s.v., Ugly-looking woman—her chollers hang down 
like a bull-dog’‘s. 


2. in p/. The gills of a fish. 


1888 IV. Somerset Word-5k, s.v., Voucan slip your vingers 
into the chollers oun. (Also in Scotch.) 


Choller, -ic(k, obs. ff. Coptar, CHULLER, Crio- 
LER, CHOLERIC. 

|| Chollet. Ods. rare-'. prob. = SHALOT. 

a 1400 Pistel of Susan 105 The chyue, and the chollet, the 
chibolle, the cheue. 

Chollick‘e, -icall, obs. ff. Conic, Covicat. 

Chollorick(e, obs. f. CHoLERIc, 

Cholo-, corresp. to Gr. yoAo- combining form of 
xoAn bile: used as first element in numerous tech- 
nical words, some of which have variants in 
CuHoLE-. Cholochrome [xp@pa colour], the 
general name for the colouring matters of bile ; in- 
cluding chiefly Cholochlo‘in or Cholochlo‘rin, 
the green pigment, called also biliverdin, Cholo- 
cy‘anin, a blue pigment, Cholofwlvin, a yellow 
pigment, Cholophz‘in, the brown pigment. Ifence 
Cholochro'mic acid. 

Cholo'graphy, a treatise on the bile. Cholo’- 
lith [At@os stone], a gall-stone or biliary calculus. 
Chololi'thic a., of or pertaining to gall-stcnes. 
Cholo‘logy, the part of physiology and pathology 
which deals with the bile. Cholo:nic acid, pro- 
duced by the action of strong acids upon glyco- 
cholic acid; its salts are Cho‘lonates. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 1. 928 A dilute solution of 
cholochrome (either brownor green’. /bid. 927 Cholophzin, 
or the brown pigment..the substance to which excrements 
owe their colour. .Cholochloin or Biliverdin, this green pig- 
ment is produced by the oxidation of cholophain. 1872 


Tuupicnum Chem. Phys. 21 In disease of tbe bile in oxen 
the cholophazinate of lime predominates. 


Choloid keloid), a. [f. Gr. yoay bile + -o1D.] 
Resembling bile (Sy«/. Soc. Le-x.). 

So Choloidanic acid, a white acid, crystallizing 
in long hair-like prisms, formed in treating choloi- 
dic with nitric acid. Choloi-dic or Choloidi-nic 
acid, a product of the dehydration of cholic acid, 
and of the putrefaction of bile. 


i ee ss. Se 


CHONDRO. 


1848 Carrentia Anim. Phys. 282 Two fatty acids, termed 
the cholei¢c and the choloidic, 1880 J. W. Lece Bile 3 De- 


marcay succeeded in separating 4 acids, choleic (=tauro- 
cholic], choloidic, and cholic [= glycochvlic]. 

Cholorick e, -icque, obs. ff. CuoLerte, 

Cholt, cholter, «//a/. variants of Joit, Jouter 
in joll-headed, jollcr-headed, W.v. 

holtry, var. of Cuouttry, 

{ Cho'lam. [‘lamil.] A grass, the Indian mil- 
let or Guinea corm (Sorghum vulgare), largely 
grown for food in India and other parts of the Mast. 

1858 Drury Useful I'l. of Jrcl. 413. 1886 A. Il. Cuurcu 
Food Grains Ind. 80 In Madras in 1875 76 inore than 44 
million acres were under choluin. 

Chomberier, obs. f. CuAMBEREIt, 

Chomer, var. of Ifomer, a Hebrew measure. 

Chomp, var. (U. S. and dia? of Cuasr v, 

Chonch, obs. form of Cuancr. 

Chondrarsenite (kgndra‘scnait). Win. [f 
chondr-odile + arsen-ic + -1TE.] A native arsenate 
of manganese, ‘named from its similarity in occur- 
rence, colour, and transparency to chondrodite ’. 

1868 in Dana .Win. 562. 

Chondre. rare. [ad. Gr. y¢vdpos ‘a groat, grit, 
or lump of salt’. In Ger. chondrum, pl. chondren.] 
One of the small rounded grains which enter into 
the composition of some stony meteorites. 

1882 A. Grixizt Text Bk. Geol. wn. 1. § 2 In these idser- 
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sea} deposits .. occur ..‘chondres’, or spherical internal 
radiated particles referred to bronzite. 


Chondric (kgndrik\, a. [f. Gr. xdvipos gristle 
+-1¢e.] Cartilaginous (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chondrifica'tion. /%ysio/. ([n. of action f. 
next.] Formation of, or conversion into, cartilage. 

1872 Mivart Eden. Anat. 194 There is a slight chondri- 
fication of the same part in the Dog. 1875 Contemp. Rew, 
954 Tbe continuous chondrification of the base of the skull. 

Chondrify (ke:ndrifoi’, v. [f Gr. xovdpes 
cartilage + -FY. (LL. type *chondrificare.)] 

trans. To turn into cartilage. 

187z Mivart Elem, -inat, 194 In man the internal tendon 
.-is neither ossified nor chondrified. 1882 W. K. Parker 
in Trans. Linn, Soc. V1. ut. 166 The floor also is slightly 
chondrified backwards from the internasal plate. 

Cho:ndrigen, -glucose, = CHonpro-. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VIL. 331 Chondrigen or Chon- 
drogen, 882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chondrighucose. 

Chondri‘genous, «. [f. Gr. yevdpos gristle + 
-GEN +-0Us.] Furnishing cartilage: applied to 
tissucs. (Sy. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

+Chondril. Ols. [ad. Gr. xovdpian, xcvdpidrn 
‘a kind of endive or chicory’; in L. ¢ A)ondrill2, 
c(ANondrilion.| (Sec quot.) 

(1601 Hottaxp Pérny WH. 131 Chondrillon or Chondrille.. 
hath leaues like to Endiue or Cichory [szarg. ‘gum suc- 
corie ‘}.] 1657 Tomtixson Renon‘s Disp, 243 To the wild 
succory are referred all the sorts of chondrils, 

Chondrin (kgndrin). Chem. Formerly -ine.) 
[f. Gr. xév8p-os cartilage +-1n. Cf. F. chondrine.) 
A substance resembling gclatin, obtained from 
the cellular cartilages by boiling them in water. 
‘When dried, it is a hard, horny, diaphanous sub- 
stance, which softens to a jelly in cold water, and 
dissolves completely in Loiling water’. | Watts.) 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 214 Acetic acid. .does 
not occasion any precipitate in a solution of albumen or 
gelatine, though it does in a solution of chondrin. 1851 
Carpenter S/an. Phys. § 264 It is only in the pure cellular 
cartilages .. that Chondrine occurs. 1881 Mivart Ca/, 2 
The.Cornea yields chondrin on boiling, unlike the sclerotic, 
which yields gelatine. 

Chondri-nogen = CHONDRIGEN; Cho-ndrinous 
a., consisting of cartilage (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1872 Tuvpicuum Chem, Phys. 45 Cartilage contains pecu- 
liar cells and chondrinogen. 


Cho'ndrite. /atwon!. [f. mod.L. chondr-us, 
name of a genus of sea-weeds (a. Gr. xdvdpos car- 
tilage) +-1TE.] A fossil marine plant of the chalk 
and other formations. 

|| Chondritis kendraittis’. Wed. [mod.L., f 
Gr. xévbp-os cartilage +-1T1s (=Gr. -crs .)  In- 
flammation of cartilage. 

1836-39 Topp Cycé. Auat. U1. 790/1 External signs of 
chondritis, 1877 Burnett Ear 22 The. . operation of pier mg 
it [the ear]..may give rise to serious chondritis. 


Chondro- (kgndro’, combining form of Gr. 
xévbpo-s a grain, cartilage, used as the first element 
in many words, chiefly .}/e/. and Phy's., as Chon- 
dro-co'stal 2., ‘relating to the ribs and the costal 
cartilages’ \Syd. Soc. Lex... Chondrogen [see 
-GEN 2] =Chondrin, or ‘the t/ssues which yield 
chondrin’. Chondroge’nesis, the development of 
cartilage. Chondroglossus {Gr. yAcaoa tongue} 
a fasciculus of muscular fibre extending from the 
lesser corner of the hyoid bone to the tongue; 
part of the hypoglossus muscle. Chondroglu’- 
cose [sec GLUCOSE], a stgar obtained from carti- 
lage; also chondrigiucose. Chondro'graphy [Gr. 
-ypapia writing], 2 description of cartilages. 
Chondro logy [Gr. -Aoyia discourse], ‘a discourse 
or treatise on cartilages’ Hooper Jed. Dat. 


CHONDRODITE. 


1811), Chondro-meter [Gr. pérpov measure], a 
steelyard for weighing grain. Cho'ndrophyte 
[Gr. gurcv plant], ‘a growth, tumour, or vegeta- 
tion, arising from a cartilage’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Cho'ndroplast [Gr. mAaor-ds formed, moulded], 
‘a term applied to the cavities in the matrix of 
cartilage which contain the cartilage cells’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Chondro-podous a. Zool., applied 
to snakes, having the rudiment of a foot consisting 
in a simple cartilaginous filament (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chondro-ske‘leton, cartilaginous skeleton. Chon- 
dro-ste'rnal a., relating to the sternum and to 
the cartilages of the ribs. Chondrotome [Gr. 
-Topos cutting, cutter], a knife for dissecting car- 
tilage. Chondrotomy [Gr. -ropia cutting], dis- 
section or cutting of cartilage. Chondroxiphoid 
a., relating to the xiphoid cartilage at the bottom 
of the breast bone. 

¢ 1865 in C7rc. Sc. I. 360/2 The bones of the infant yield 
gelatine of cartilages or ‘chondrogen’. 1876 tr. Waguer's 
Gen, Pathol. 333 Vhe transformation of collagen and chon- 
drogen into mucus or mucin. 1879 Watts Dict. Chen. V1. 
449 s.v. Chondrin, Pure rib-cartilage boiled with strong 
hydrochloric acid yields a sugar.. De Bary. .designates the 
sugar thus obtained as chondroglucose. 1881 P. M. Duncan 
in Academy 23 Apr. 303 The chondro-skeleton is now com- 
plete. 1859 Toop Cyc?, Anat. V.177/2 The chondro-sternal 


ligaments. /é/d. The superior pubic ligament finds its 
homologue. .in the chondro-xiphoid.. fibres. 
[f£ Gr. 


Chondrodite (kgndrédait). Asx. 
xovdSpw5-ns granular (f. y6vdpos groat, grain, granule) 
+-ITE.] A silicate of magnesium containing a little 
fluorine. It is usually of a yellowish or brownish 
ted colour, and often occurs in imbedded grains. 
18zz CLEAVELANO 4772. 295. 1869 Puittirs }esnu. x. 299 
Cbrondrodite is found in ejected blocks with mica. 1884 


Dana Afin. 365 Chondrodite occurs mostly in granular 
limestone. 


Chondroid (kpndroid), a. [f. Gr. xovdp-os 
cartilage + -o1D.] | Resembling cartilage. 

1847-9 Topo Cycl. Anat. IV. 138/2 Its texture .. often 
acquires a chondroid appearance, 1877 Roserts Handbk. 
Aled. (ed. 3) 1. 275 Chondroid or Cartilaginous. 

Chondropterygian (kp:ndrgptéri-dzian), a. 
and sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. chondropterygii (f. Gr. 
xovdpo-s cartilage + mrepuyov fin) + -aN.] 

A. sé. A member of the order Chondropterygi?, 
fishes having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton, as the 
shark, ray, and sturgeon. 

1837 Wnhewe Lt //rst. Induc. Sc. 111. xvi. vii. 369 Fish 
form two distinct series; that of fish properly so called, and 
that of chondropteryzians or cartilaginous fish. 1861 Coucn 
Brit. Fishes 1.3 The Cartilaginous state of the endo-skeleton 
of Cuvier’s chondropterygians. 

B. adj. =next. 

1881 Academy 1 Jan. 11/3 Dr. Giinther [adopts] the group- 
ing together of the Ganoid and Chondropterygian fishes 
into a single sub-class, that of the Palaeichthyes. 

Chondropterygious (kg:ndrpptéri-dzas), a. 
Zool. [f. as prec. +-oUs.] Belonging to the Chov- 
dropterygiz; having a cartilaginous endo-skeleton. 

1826 Gooo Bk. Nat. (1834) II. 30 In the..chondroptery- 
gious order, the gills are cartilaginous. 1861 Coucn Arit 


Fishes 1. 2 Because of the softness of the skeleton in the 
class of chondropterygious fishes. 


Chondrose (kgndraus). Chem. [f. Gr. xdvdp-os 
cartilage + -oSsE,] The same as CHONDROGLUCOSE. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Chondrosis (kgndrowsis). Phys. [f. as prec. 
+-osis.] The formation of cartilage. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chondrostean (kpndry'st7;an), a. and sd. ff. 
mod.L. chondrostea (f. Gr. xovdp-os cartilage + 
ooréov bone) +-AN.] 

3elonging to the Chozdrostea, a sub-order of 
ganoid fishes (mostly extinct), in which the verte- 
bral column consists of a simple soft chorda not 
divided into separate vertebrze. Also called 
Lortcata. wb. sb. A member of this sub-order. 


1882 Q. Rev. Jan. 249 There were also sturgeons, chon- 
drosteans, possessing an archaic character, 


Chone, var. of CHAwN, Ods. 

Chongce, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chonicrite (kp nikrait). Af. Also -krite. 
[Named 1834, f. Gr. x@veta mclting, fusion + 
kptr-ds separated, selected, ‘its fusibility dis- 
tinguishing it from some allied species’ (Dana).] 
A native silicate of aluminium and magnesium. 


1835 SHeparo 7”. 321 Chonikrite. 1868 Dana AZin. 494 
Chonicrite. .is a lime pyrosclerite. 

Chooce, var. of CHoose sé., Ods. 

Chooke: see CHEEK, CHOKE 56.2 

Choop, choup. Aorth. dial. and Se. 
hip or fruit of the wild-rose. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 201 (Jam.) ‘A hale regiment o’ 
guid aik cudgels, every ane o’ them as like my ane as ae 
choup is like to another.’ 1847 HaLtiwe Lt, Choups, hips, 
the fruit of briars. North. 1872 J. P. Morris Maggie Bell 
in Lancash. Gloss. (FE, D. S.) Her cheeks were rosy as a 
choup. 188: J. Suaw in Ga. Words Oct. 716 Choops, that 
is the heps of the wild rose. 1886 Britten & H. Plant-». 

Choore, obs. form of Cor. 


The 
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Choose (t{#z),v. Pa. t. chose (t{ouz), pa. pple. 
chosen (tfduz’n). Forms: see below. [OE. 
céos-an, str. vb., belonging to the OTeut. ablaut- 
series ¢2,au—2,u. By reason of internal consonant- 
mutation (s to z and 7), in OTeut. and WGer., and 
by OE. palatalization of c, the inflexion of this vb. 
presented, in the OF. and early ME. stages, various 
phonetic differences, which were subsequently 
levelled under the influence ofanalogy; while new 
phonetic or analogical influences changed the 
present and past stems in various directions, so 
that not one of its modern forms is the normal 
phonetic representative of the corresponding OE. 
form. The OTeut. inflexion was eus-, kaus— 
kuzum, kuzano- (with original s changed to z by 
Verner’s Luw), Gothic Azzs-, haws—hustum, kus- 
ans; in WGer. with development of z to 7, &zos-, 
kaus (OS. and OHG. &4é6s\—kuri—kurum, koran, 
whence OE, céosan, céas—cure—curon, coren (with 
¢ palatal in céosan, céas, but guttural in cur-, corv-). 
Hence regularly in ME., cheose (chése, with close é), 
cheas (chés, with open @)—2 sing. cuse,—pl. curen, 
coren. ‘The first change upon this was the level- 
ling of the consonant differences in the pa. pple. 
corer, which (though retained as corz, core, in s.w. 
dial. to 15th c.) was by 1200 assimilated to the 
general consonantism of the vb. as chosen (perh. 
through an intermed. choren: cf. chuve in 2 s. 
pret.) ; this was subseq. often reduced to chose, but 
the full form is the survivor. By assimilation to this 
the pl. pret. czven became chosen, and in due 
course chose, still used. The prevalent ME. form 
of the pret. sing. was chés; but there was also chas, 
app. tepr. OE. ceds, for céas. In later ME., and 
esp. in north. and n. midl. dial., these were also 
used for the pl.; and by similar levelling the pl. 
chose was also used as sing., app. only after 1500, 
and is now the standard form. In the pres. stem, 
OE. céose, early ME. chéose, normally gave chése, 
cheese, which survived to ¢ 1500, and later in Sc. 
But a type chdse appears in the 14th c, and lasted 
till ¢ 1575 (in More, Coverdale, Ascham); before 
1550 the type choose is found. Probably ME. chase 
represented OE. cose, for céose, and regularly 
passed into choose: cf. lose, in later pronunciation 
(l#z). The chief difficulty attaches to the type 
chuse. This was no mere variant spelling of choose, 
but a much earlier form, which occurs somewhat 
sporadically in ME., but became very frequent in 
16th c. (when it rimed with amuse, refuse, excuse). 
Choose and chitse are used indiscriminately in the 
Bible of 1611 and the First Folio of Shakspere: 
chuse was by far the prevailing form in 17-18th c., 
but has in the 19th been gradually superseded 
by choose, which Dr. Johnson, following Bailey, 
took as his leading Dictionary form, although in 
his own practice he appears to have spelt chzese. 

(All other words in -xse, as abuse, accuse, amuse, refuse, 
vuse, are of Fr. origin; and in some Sc. dialects c4zse has 


still the sound of Fr. x. Of OF. choisir, Littré gives Picard 
forms keusir, Walloon ch#z?, Rouchi chus7r.) 


On these various types of the present stem were 
formed weak types of the pa. t., chesed, chosed, 
choosed, chused, used alongside of the various 
strong forms already mentioned ; none of them are 
now Tecognized in standard English, though some 
exist in the dialects. Perhaps these were in some 
measure due to a tendency to identify the Eng. 
verb with the F. choz's7—a tendency which is dis- 
tinctly marked in the rise of the by-form CHOISE, 
chotsed, formerly used in English, and still the 
ordinary word for choose in the South of Scotland.] 

The complicated nature of these facts makes it 
necessary to illustrate the Forms apart from the 
sense-development. 

A. Illustration of the Forms. 

I. 1. Present stem. 

+ @. I ciose, céose, 2 cése, 2-3 cheose, 2-5 
chese (chyese, chiese, chise, cheese, chees, 
chess, schese, Sc. cheyss, 5-6 cheise). Ods. 

Beowulf 2376 pet he..pone cynedom ciosan wolde. a 1000 
Czdmon's Gen. 1867 (Gr.) He heht hine wine ceosan. @1131 
O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Pzt hi scoldon cesen hem zrcebiscop. 
a1175 Cott. Hom. 219 Hi habben ajen chire, to chiesen 
3ief [h]y wolden. .lufie. c1175 Lamé, Hon. 71 To bin ajzen 


us ches. @ 1225 St. Marher. 3 Ich cheose hire to cheuese. 
a1300 A. [Torn 664 Pe fiss pat ihc wolde cheose. 


a a8 
Cursor M1. 8409 (Cott.) Quam godd will chesse Kyng efter 


pe for-soth beess. /érd. 8552 Chese [z. 7. ches ; chees, chose] 
quilk pou will. 1340 Ayend. 86 Huer by he conne chyese 
pet guode. /ézd. 93 He ..wolde chise. he gostliche blisse 
fbid, 626 Pet..chyest al pet him may helpe. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1.43 To cheyss aking. 1382 Wycuir PAz?. 1.22 What 
I schal cheese [1388 chese] I know not. c¢1420 Padlad. on 
Flush. 1. 84 Land to chees eke must thou yeme. c1450 
Loneticu Grail lvi. 339 Now Mown 3¢ schese. 
Lancelot 1611 For thow shuld euer chess apone sich wyss. 


1528 Morr Dial. Heresyes ww. Wks. 247/2 Men inay..chese_, 


C1500 | 


CHOOSE. 


and hold yéright way. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 
142 To doo guid and cheise yam ane rigbt tred of lyf. 
+b. 4-6 chose. Oés. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr, Kut. 451 To be grene chapel pou chose. 
c1340 Cursor M. 2462 (Fairf.) pou chose to wone in queper 
side, queber pou choses [so always in this MS.]. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 12339 Chose you sum cheftane, & charge hym 
perwith. 1528 Morr Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 165/2 We be 
likely to chose wel ynoughe. 1534 Tinpace P77. 1, 22 What 
to chose I wot not [so Cranmer, and Geneva; Rhemish 
choose; 1611 chuse ; Wycir 1382 cheese, 1388 chese). 1535 
Coverp. Yosh. xxiv. 15 Chose you this daye whom ye wy!] 
serue. 1570 AscHAM Scholem. (Arb.) 46 Ye shal not chose 
but speake rudelie. /é7d. 78 Nou chose you, you Italian 
English men, whether you will be angrie with vs. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Heé. xi. 25 Rather chosing to be afflicted 
[Wyct. chesynge; 1622 chusing, (mod. edd. and 1881 choos- 
Ing]. 

c. 6- choose. The existing form. 

1545 Upatt Eras. Par, Luke (1548) 82b, He cannot 
choose but reuiue again. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 253, 
I cannot choose but muse. 1568 BisiE(Bishops’) Zech. 
ii. 12 The Lorde .. shal choose [Covero. chose] Hierusa- 
lem yet agayne. 1667 Mitton P. L. xu. 646 The World 
was all before them where to choose. 1800 Worosw. ’77s 
said that some, etc. iii, Sing another song, or cboose another 
tree. 

d. (3) 4, 6-9 chuse arch. (The first quot. is of 
doubtful phonetic significance. ) 

1300 St. Margarete 103 Chus weber bu wold .. to depe 
beon ibro3t Oper honoury our godes. 1340-70 Adisaunder 
140 Hee chused toocbasen hempere. c¢1400 MAUNOEV. 221 
Who so wille not, may chuse. 1513 More Rich. /// (1641) 
404 To elect and chuse the most couragious. 1642 ROGERS 
Naaman Ep. Ded. 2 How canour lives chuze but be sad. 
1760 Jounson /dler No. 94 ? 1 At liberty to chuse their 
business. 1814 Scotr Wav. ix, Would not Mr. Waverley 
chuse some refreshment after his journey? 1832 Country 
Houses U1. vi. 208 In chusing carriages and jewels. 

II. Past tense. j 

2. 1-3 pers. sing. Ta. 1 céas, 2-3 cheas, ches, 
2-5 chés (4-5 chees, chese, chess). 

azooo Ps. (Spelm.) cxviiifi]. 173 Bebodu dine ic ceas. 
c1175 Lamb, Hom, 229 Pa_aceas he him leorninchnihtes. 
c1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 139 He..cbes pere crundel to halle. 
¢1z00 OrmiN 13930 Ne ches himm nohht te laferrd crist. 
c1z30 Hali Meid. 15 He cheas bire. ¢1369 CHaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 791, 1 chees[v.7. ches, chese] loue to my 
first crafte. ¢1400 Maunoev. 1 That lond he chees. a 1450 
Knut, de la Tour 111 God ches and ordeyned hym. 

+b. 3-4 chas, 4-5 chaas, 5-6 chase (5 chace, 
mod, Sc. chaise). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20914 (Cott.) Naild on be rod he was, 
Als for-be he-self it chas [Za7n. Gétt., Fairf., wes .. ches, 
Trin, was..chas; Cott, has cbes in 20532]. a 1400 Cursor 
Al, 9875 (Laud) A clene stede be chas. ¢ 1410 Love Bona- 
vent, Mirr. vi. (Gibbs MS.) Cryst. .chaas bat is moste harde 
to be fleche. ¢1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494! 
1. xx, He chase hym tohis apostle. a 1450 Axt.de la Tour 
xiv. 20 And thus he chace her. 1484 Caxton Chyvairy i. 
3 A wyse knyght .. chaas to hym an heremytage. 1531 
Etvot Gov. 1. xx, Whom God chase. .to be kynge. 


c. chose {the current form). [f. the plural.] 
1526 Tinoace Like vi. 13 Of them he chose twelve [so ad? 
16th ¢. 7., Wyciir chees). 1611 Biste Acts xv. 4o Paul 
chose Silas, and departed. 1819 Bvron Yuan 1. xix, A 
mortal .. who chose to go where’er he had a mind. 
3. 2nd pers. sing. + 1-2 cure, 3 chure, (After- 
wards fashioned on the 1-3 sing: now chosest.) 
a 1225 Juliana 60 Pu chure..abr4am isahac & iacob. — 
4. plur. +a. I curon, 2-3 curen. (So suéj.) 
@ 1000 Cxdiion's Ger. 1803 (Gr.) Him 3a wie curon. ¢1205 
Lay. 6888 Pe eorles.. curen heom enne king [ater text 
chosen]. 
b. [f. pa. pple.] 3-5 chose(n, 4- chose. 
¢1zg0 Gen. & Ex. 543 He chosen hem wiues, 1297 R. 
Giouc. (1724) 400 Roberd Courtehese hii chose to cheuen- 
teyne. 1330 <irth. & Meri. 7389 Tho schosen thai..A 
noble knight. 1382 Wvciir Ge. vi. 2 Alle the whiche 
thei chosen [zv.7. chesden]. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 30 Of 
Alemaine princes seven ‘They chose. 1611 Bisre Acts 
vi. 5 They chose Steuen[so al/ 16¢/ c. vv.]. 1788 FRANKLIN 
Autobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 204 [They] chose me to be colonel. 
+c. [f. sing. chés.] 4-5 chesen, chese, ches 
(chees, chess). Oés. 
¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 267 The Inglis perto ches. 
1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) 1. 233 Pe Romayns chee» 
hym afterwardes. 1388 Wycutr Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesen 
[v.7. chosen, chesiden] the firste seetis. ¢1g00 Destr. 
Troy 9627 Pat..Ches hym for cheftain. 
+d. [f. sing. chds‘e.] 5-6 chase. Obs. exc. Sc. 
c1440 Generydes 1325 They chase hym kyng. ¢1470 
Harotnc Chron. (1812) 31 Thei all accorded by one assent, 
And chase Philip. 1555 Farde Facions 1. i. 28 That part 
of Arabia, that he, and his, chase to be theirs. 


5. Weak inf. [f. chese] 4-5 chesid, -ed. 4-6 2/. 
cheseden, -iden, chesden. Sc. chesit. [f. chzse] 
4, 6-8 chused. [f. chose] 6 chosed. [f. choose] 


6-8 choosed. ; | 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter Ps, xxi. 5 Pai chesid baraban be 
thefe. 1340-70 AZisaunder 140 For pis enchesoun hee chused 
too chasen hem here. 1382 Wyciir Gev. vi. 2 Which thei 
chesden [v. » chosen]. —— Luke xiv. 7 Thei chesiden the 
firste seetis [2 1/SS. chosen, 1388 chesen]. — Acts vi. 5 
Thei cheesiden Stheuene [2 47SS. chosen, 1388 chesiden]. 
c1400 Afol. Loli, 41 He chesid to be maid pe lowist. 1535 
CoveroALe /sa. Ixv. 12 Ye..chosed the thinge that pleased 
me not. @15s0 Christis Kirke Gr. viii, He chesit a flane. 
1598 CHAPMAN //iad 1v. 130 Mean space, with all his care he 
choosed. 1624 Hevwooo Gunaik. 1. 143 She .. chused 
one who seemed to excel all the rest. 1722 Woorow Corr. 
(1843) II. 688 Which they choosed rather to do. 1788 
Lond, Mag. 538 As many goats as they chused to take. 


CHOOSE. 


III. Pa. pple. 

6. sirong. +a. coren, corn, koren, core. Obs. 

(More freq. 3e-coren, icorm, ykore, icore: see the compd. 
vb, Ycnoose.) 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 656 (end) And Cudbald wa:s coren 
toabbot. ¢raos Lay. 16354 Ofhir ferde coren. 1330 Roland 
$ V. (1836) 16 Our kinde lord y-corn. ¢1330 Amis § 
Amit, 1431 That was so comly corn. 1340-70 Alex. § 
Dyind. 415 Pei ben kindeli coren. /d7d. 407 Comelokur corn 
pan hur Ride askyp. c¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 409 When he 
was Kyng fursty Kore, /ds/, 1079 Willyham Conqueror to 
pe Kyndam of Englond was core. 

b. 3- chosen (4-5 -in, -yn, -un, etc.). 

¢1200 Oxmin 15700 He be33m..chosenn haffde. ¢ 1300 
Cursor M. 10859 aie has pe chosin {v. x. chosen]. 1389 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 62 Any ofhem ytisschosyn. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, de, P. R. xx, Ixxiii. (1495) 900 A drope of chosen 
mylke. 1775 Jounson Zax. no Tyr. 39 He has chosen, or 
intended to chuse. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 5 If any one 
commodity be chosen. 

e. [Shortened from b] chose. 
ME., but very frequent in 18th c. 
¢1350 IVill. Palerne 3378 A stifman & a stern .. cheue- 
tayn was chose. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 60 Poule was not 
chose be Crist in Hislyve. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bes. (1711) 
241 We have chose to fill our Hives. 1709 StryPe Ayn, 
Ref. 1. 1, xl. 53 The French King was chose of the Order. 
1728 R. Morris £ss. Anc. Archit. 90, 1 have chose this 
lonick Example. 1820 Soutuey Leé?. (1856) III. 206 Since 
the armies. -have chose to interfere. 

7. weak: cf. 5. 

1513 DouGtas 4neis v1, iii. 139 The banis walit by and 
naitlie chosit. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. cecexiv. 725 
They be chosed men of warre. 1606 CHapman AM. D' Olive 
Plays 1873 I. 211 In that freely choos d obscurilie. 1631 — 
Ces. & Pomp. ibid. II], 128 Chus’d by him, To be his 
blacke Guard. 

B. Senses. 

1. ¢rans. To take by preference out of all that 
are available ; to select ; to take as that which one 
prefers, or in accordance with one’s free will and 
preference. 

c893 K. AEcrren Ovos. 1. x. § 1 Him sedon pet... hie 
him woldon oderra wera ceosan. ¢1a30 Hadi Meid, 15 He 
cheas hire bimong alle wimmen for to beon his moder. 
138. Autecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 151 Antecrist 
aheceb to hise discyples be sotil and sly3e. c 1449 Pecock 
Repr. ut, i, 278 Leuy and hise children .. God chase to be 
preeslis. xrs80 SipNEY Arcadia i. (1590) 318 Chuse thee 
what armes thou likest.  161r Biste Nam, xvii. 5 The 
mans rod whom I shall choose, shall blossome. 1647 May 
Hist. Parl. w. iii. 51 Writs of Election .. for chusing new 
Members. 1684 Eart Roscom. £ss. Transl. Verse 96 
Chuse an Author as you chuse a Friend. 1776 Gipson 


Occasional in 


> Decl. & F.1. xii. 251 They chuse for the combat the darkest 


hour of the night. 1854 Kincstey Ze¢?. (1878) I. 431 If 
each drop of rain chose where it should fall. 1856 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii, 151 She had a right to chcose the 
course which seemed the best to herself. 


b. Theol. Of God: ‘To elect for eternal happi- 
ness ; to predestinate to life’ (J.). Cf. CHoseEn. 


ce. with complement, as ‘to choose a man king’. 
a1300 Cursor AJ, 10859 Vr lauerd has chosen be his 
Iemman [G. chosin to his lemmanj. c1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 2523 Sir Aufreus thei chosen king. 1§93 Suaxs. 
2 Hen. V/,1. ili. 65, 1 would the Colledge of the Cardinalls 
Would chuse him Pope. 165-60 Stantey Hist. PAslos. 
(1701) 37/1 How could he be chose Arhitrator? 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G.. i, Have unanimously chosen you Mayor. 

2. with tnfinitive obj.: To determine in favour 
of a course, to decide in accordance with inclina- 
tion. 70 choose rather: to resolve (fo do one thing) 
in preference (to another). 

@1340 Cursor iM, 22092 (Edin.) Criste him seluin chese be 
borne in bethlem for ure ese. ¢ 1400 A fol. Loll. 41 He chesid 
to be maad pe lowist. 1474 Caxton Chesse 4 Chees rather to 
dye than lenger to lyue. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 
1 Some chose to go by the worlde and some by religion. 
1611 Bistt //ed, xi. 25 Chusing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, then to enioy the pleasures ofsinne 
for a season. 1729 Butter Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 34 [He] 
chooses to arene ie pleasure, ralher than endure the pain. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Trarts, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 15 
A wise traveller will naturally choose to visit the best of 
actual nations. 


3. The notion of a choice between alternatives 
is often left quite in the background, and the sense 
is little more than an emphatic equivalent of, To 
will, to wish, to exercise one’s own pleasure in re- 
gard to a matter in which one is a free agent. 

a. esp. with zzftz. To think fit, to be pleased 
(to do so and so). ol ¢o choose (to do a thing) : 
not to be pleased and therefore to forbear. 


1619 SANDERSON 12 Ser. (1635) 4 Hee chuseth to forbeare 
those meates. 1768 Gotpsm. Good-n. Man w.i, He chuses to 
remain concealed. 1773 — Stoops to Cong.u.i, When I travel, 
I always chuse to regulate my own supper. 1794 Burke 
Corr. (1844) IV, 253 The lot of those who will choose to go 
to sleep on the edge of Dover cliff. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu 
Moral T. (1816) 1. xiii. 105 He did not choose to keep a 
clerk, who was not in his interests. 1850 THACKERAY /’en- 
dennis xxvi, Pendennis chose to assume a very gloomy and 
frowning countenance. 1853 Arad. Nfs. (Rtldg.) 269 He 
did not choose to speak 10 her in public. 


b. To wish to have, to want. vulgar. 

1766 Gotpsm. Vie. IV. xxi, The landlady returned to 
know if we did not choose a more genteel apartinent. 1788 
G. Cotman Ways & Means 1, i, Do you chuse any refresh- 
ment, Sir? 1814 (see A. 1. dj] 1871 ScHELE DE VERE 
Americanisms 453 A dish offered at table is declined with 
the words ‘I don’t choose any’. 
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te. To take, accept, or embrace what is offered ; 
not to refuse. (Only in OF.) 

Beowulf 2376 pt he..pone cynedom ciosan wolde. /did. 
5629 Pa:t was pam gomelan gingeste word..z:r he bal cure. 
@ 1000 Crdmon's Gen. 2442 (Gr.) Hie on panc curon 2:61- 
inges est. 

4. intr. or absol. To exercise choice ; to make 
a selection between different things or alterna- 
tives. 

¢ 13175 Cott, fom, 219 To chiesen 3ief (hly wolden hare 
sceappinde lufie, oder hine ferleten. 1a97 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 
Te Iuche of bys lond wyllede Roberd Courthese I’o be 

<yng of Engelond, 3yf hii my3te chese. ¢1449 Prcock 
Repr.u. viij. 184 1f God take upon him forto pointe and 
chese. 1594 Hooker /ec?. Pol. 1. vii. 2 ‘To choose is to will 
onc thing before another. 1596 Suaxs. Merch, V7.1. vii. 
60 Here doe I choose, and thriue las I may. 1722 De For 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 11 Give her leave to choose 
to her own liking. 18.. Prescort(O.) They had only 
to choose between implicit obedience and open rebellion. 

+b. To exercise one’s own pleasure, do as one 
likes, take one’s own way ; esp.as an alternative to 
something suggested and rejected. Oéds. or draé. 
¢1400 MaunpbeEv. xx. 221 Whoso that wole, may leve me 
3if he wille; and who so wille not, may chuse. 1596 Suaxs. 
Merch. V.1. ii. 5x If you will not have me, choose. 21745 
Swirt Polite Convers. ii, Neverout, Miss, shall I help you 
to a pigeon? JJ/iss. No, sir; I thank you. Neverout. 
Why, then you may choose. 1778 Miss Burney Zvelinal. 
xxi, If Miss does not think us fine enough for her, why to 
be sure she may chuse. 1887S. Chesh. Gloss. s.v., ‘Ah sall 
choose tell him’ {I shall tell him or not, as I choose]. 


5. Cannol choose: =have no alternative, cannot 
do otherwise, cannot help. (Also ¢néervog.: sce 


quot. 1595.) Obs. exc. as in b. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst., Abraham 54 Alas, dere childe, I may 
not chese, I must nedys my swete sone kylle. 1500 God 
Speed plough (Skeat) 35 Thus be we shepe shorne, we may 
not chese. 1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 21 Without 
any rest, but at suche passages as they coulde nat chese. 
1595 A. Day Enel. Secret. (1625) 1. 13 How can it otherwise 
chuse? is not the matter plaine and evident? 1607 Hizron 
Wks. 11. 499 There are some differences of opinion, as it 
cannot bee chosen. 1610 Suaxs. Temp. 1. ii. 186 "Tis a 
good dulnesse, And giue it way: I know thou canst not 
chuse. 1709 BerKketey 7+. Vision § 101 We cannot choose 
seeing what part of the man is nearest to the earth. 

b. constr. with dz, (arch.) 

r54z Upate Evasm. Afoph. 272 b, Suche .. crueltee .. as 
could not choose afterwarde but redound to his. .confusion. 
1sst Ropinson tr. More's Utop. (Arb.) 97 It cannot be 
chosen, but that they muste. 1596 Suaxs. A/erch. V. im. i. 
120 Hee cannot choose but breake. 1650 T. Bfaytey] 
Worcester’s Apoph, 82 It is done, and you could not other- 
wise chuse but do what you did. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 
u. xxv, There cannot choose but be some whose interests 
arecontrary. 1742 Ricnarpvson Pamela III, 321 Who can 
chuse hut bless you? 1798 CoLeripcr Ac. Mfar.1.vi, The 
wedding guest sat on a stone, He cannot choose but hear. 
1886 Froupe Oceana viii, When earth ts so kind, men 
cannot choose but be happy. 

+ 6. To ‘pick up’; to take, collect, or gather at 
pleasure. Odés. 

a1300 K. Horn 664 Ilic wene pat ihc schal leose pe fiss 
Fe ihc wolde cheose. c1320 Cast. Love 1317 Such strengbe 

e him bo ches Pat prince of al be world he wes. 1382 
Wyeuir Gen, xii. 18 Seuen oxen. .the whiche in the pasture 
of mershe the grene leswis cheseden. 

+ 7. To pick out by sight, distinguish, discern, 
perceive. Ods. 

{An ancient sense; also in OHG. and in F. choisir.) 

a 1300 //avelok 2147 Men Mouhte se by pe liht A peni 
chesen, so was it briht. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 798 Chalk 
whyt chymnees per ches he in-no3e. 1340 Ayewd. 86 Huer- 
by hi conne chyese: pet guode uram pe kueade. c¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 13309 By the chere of achilles he chese hym 
onone. 

+8. Zo choose one’s way or gale: to take one’s 
way, proceed or go (of one’s own accord). Oés. 

¢1as0 Gen, & Ex. 2736 Do bi-thowte him moyses, and his 
weize deden ches. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 146 
William..his way to Scotland ches. c1340 Gaw. § Gr. 
Ant, 930 Chaplaynez to pe chapells chosen be gate. ?a 1400 
Morte Arth. 1225 To-warde Castelle Blanke he chesez hym 
the waye. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 490 The Knightes.. Intilla 
chaumber. .chosen pere way. 

+b. Hence simply 70 choose in same sense. Ods. 
¢1320 Sir Trist. 2642 Into bretein he ches. ¢ 1340 Gaw. 
& Gr. Aunt. 451 To pe grene chapel pou chose. ?2a 1400 
Morte Arth. 1619 To-wardez Chartris they chese, these 
cheualrous knyghttez. c 1440 Sir Gowther 312 Til thehegh 
borde he chese. 
+c. intr. To‘ take’ or accede fo (a course). Obs. 

1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 51 If he wille pe lond 
3eld, & to be pes chese. /did. 267 Pe Inglis perto ches. 
/b7d. 270 Vnto pat conseil ches pe kyng of Almayn. 

+ 9. To resolve upon, agree to have. Oés. 

¢ 1320 Sir Trist, 65 A turnainent thai ches Wip kni3ztes 
stipe on stede. 

+10. xref. To choose oneself lo: to set or devote 
oneself to. Os. [The orig. constr. is doubtful ; 
the pronoun may have been gov. by following ¢o.] 

{a 1300 Cursor Al, 144 Moyses Pat goddis folk to lede him 
ches.] /bid. 13304 (Gott.) Pai baim to bis lauerd ches, Alle 
pai forsoke bis worldes ese. ¢1394 7. Pl. Crede 684 Falshed 
of freres hab. .maid hemto leuen Here charite and chastile, 
& (chesen] hem to lustes. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 8270 Achilles, 
pou cheses pe fast, For to prese me with pyne. 

11. Choose out. To pick out, select and take. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 2415 The strengeste me schal bi 
choys..chese out, a 1533 Lp. Berners //von xcii. 294 He 
chase out x. thousande of the moost valyauntes men in his 


CHOOSING. 


compuny. 16zz Binte £.r. xvii. 9 Moses said vnto loshua, 
Choose vs out men. 168% KR. Watier Nat. Lxfer. 35 
Chuse out the simoothest and evenest Glass Cane. 

12. Phrases. Vo pick and choose: to select with 
careful scrutiny. + 70 choose: as a thing tu 
choose ; hence advé.: by choice, in preference. Obs. 
Nol much, nol a pin (or the like) fo choose beliween 
them: no ground of preference or difference. 

1577 tr. Bollinger’s Decades (1592) 190 They. .can-..picke 
and choose out the hest. 1611 Suaxs. JVind. 7. ww. iv. 175, 
I thinke there is not halfe a kisse 10 choose Who loues 
another best. a 1663 Sannrrson I£s. (1854) 11. 260 (D 
But the worthy magistrate would nicet with such a lion, to 
choose. a 1670 Hacknt Adp. Williams 1. (6y2) 222 (D. 
The Scots, tochuse, prefer a monarchy before any other go- 
vermnenl. 1678 Butter //ud. i. 1. 1195 What inade thee 
pick and chuse her out. 1742 Ricuarpsos /'aniela II, 136 
(B.) ‘Oh then,’ said Miss Darnford, ‘ pray let us hear it, to 


choose.’ 1754 E.pwarps freed. U4 dl 11. § 3 Contingence is 
blind, and does not pick and chuse for a particular sort of 
Events. 1887 E:pna Lyait Awt. Errowt xxi, | can't see 


that there’s a pin to choose between me and the man who 
murders in sudden anger, 

+Choose, 56. Os. Forms: 4 chos, Sc. choss, 
4-6 chose, § chooce, 6, 7 choose. [A variant of 
CaOICE treated as verbal sb. from Cnoosr, and 
assimilated in form tothe verb. Verh. to a certain 
extent phonetic, oz being in 15-16th c. Scotch 
often reduced to 9, e.g. rejose, jone ; and conversely 
ot written for d as rots, clors.] 

1, The act of choosing, selection. 

1375 Barsour Sruce in. 264 Giff that thaim war set in 
choss, ‘To dey, or to leyff cowartly. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Troy ur. xxii, Some will have of chose geseran. 1548 Gest 
Pr, Masse 105 Ye prophet prophesieth .. of the succession, 
chose, and acceptaunce ofa new (sacrifyce]. 1570 87 Hotin- 
sHep Scot. Chron. (1806) II. 237 Of whom could they 
better take choose than of a king Iheir neighbour? c¢ 1620 
Z. Bovp in Zion’s Flowers (1855) Introd. 23 Referring to 
the said revisours to make choose of such of my Workis. 

2. Power, right, or privilege of choosing. 

a 1300 Cursor A/. 8550 (Cott.) Mi lauerd.. gis be chose (Got. 
choys] 0 thinges thre. 1523 Lp. Berners /‘rorss. 1. Ixiii. 85 
I.et them be at their chose. 1523 Fitzners. //usd. § 144 
He is an vnhappy man .. that god .. putteth hym in chose, 
and woll chose the worst parte. 

3. Scope for choice. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans D iija, Off spare hawke bellis theri, 
chooce. 

Chooseable, choosable (t{i-zab'l), a. rare. 
[f. CHoosE v, + -ABLE.} Fit to be chosen, eligible. 

1681 Whole Duty Nations 7 \t is most choosable for the 
glory of it to God. 

Hence Chooseableness, eligibility. 

1866 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 1V. vy. xvii. § 8 The true source 
of the nobleness and chooseableness of all things. 

+ Choosed, ///. a. Obs. Also 6 ehered. 
= CHOSEN. 

¢1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. ccccxiv. 725 They that be 
passed ouer be chosed men of warre. 1606 CHapman JJ. 
D' Olive Plays 1873 I. 211 In that freely choos‘d obscuritie. 

+Chooseling. O¢s. In 4 chosling, chose- 
ling. [f. CHoosE v. +-LinG dim. suffix.] A chosen 
one; one of the elect. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 1609 (Colt.) He to pin him-selfen did 
For his choslinges (Gott. schoslinges]on rod-tre. /é/d. 12717 
Quen drightin gan to sprad his grace Til his aun choslings 
treu. /drd. 17262 (Gott.) pi choselinges. 

Chooser (t{i-z21). Forms: 4cheser, 5 chesar. 
6-8 chuser, 6- chooser. [f. CHoosE v. +-EB}.] 
One who chooses. 

138. Wvetir Sed. Wks. IL. 413 Alle pes cheseris cannot 
telle wheper pei han chose a ead) 1562 J. Hevwoop /ror. 
& Epigr. (1867) 13 Beggers should be no choosers. 15 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 40 The greedinesse of worldly 
chusers. 1598 Suaks. Werry JV.1v. vi. 11 Her selfe might 
be her chooser. 1678 L'Estrancr Seneca‘’s Alor. (1702) 414 
We cannot be the Chusers of our own Parents but of our 
Friends we may. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo’s Cont, Wks. 
(1709) 425 Beggers must not be Chusers, 1870 SruRGEON 
Treas. Dav. 1a I, 17 Pickers and choosers of God’s words. 

+b. spec. Anelector. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 309 He [schulde be par) 
pat hadde be more partye of fe chesers assentynge to his 
allectioun. 1489 Caxton Faytes ofA. 1. vii.16 The eliseurs 
or chesars ought more to pourueye to the wele of the offyce. 
1642 Cuas. 1, Answ. 19 Propos. Parl. 21 The people who 
chuse the Chusers. 1697 View Penal Laws 320 None shall 
be Choosers or Voters, but such as can expend 4os. per 
annum. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 755 A College, or 
court of choosers or electors. 1805 inv. Ac. II]. 289 The 
choosers vary every election. 

+ Choo‘seress, cheseresse. Oés. rare. [f. 
prec. +-Ess.) A female chooser. : 

1388 Wvcur Jt isd. viii. 4 The cheseresse of hise werkis. 

hoosing (t{7-zin). v4/. sh. For forms see 
verb. [f. CHoose v.+-1NG1.] The action of the 
vb. CHOOSE in various senses ; selection, adoption, 
picking ont, electing, etc. 

¢xaoo Trin. Coll. Hom. tg Noht after chesunge ac after 
strene. a1300 Cursor M. 8566 (Cott.. Wish a has in 
chesing [Farrf chosing] don. 1340 Ayend. 42 Dingnetes 
pet me makeb be chyezinge. ¢ 1440 H{ytton Svada 
Perf (IW. de W. 1494) 1. iv, Man in hys fyrste fourmynge 
..had free chesyng. 1458 1/S. Christ's Hosp, Abmmedon in 
Dom, Archit. WN. 42 They cockid for cartes, and cast for 
her chisyng. 1§§6 CAvon. Gr. Friars (1852) 17 A stryffe in 
the yelde halle for chesynge of the inayer. 1963 //om. 11 
Repentance 1. 11859) 530 A superstitious abstinency, and 
chosyng of meates. 1§97 Bacon Conlers Good & Evild(Arb.) 
1so Women that marrie husbandes of their owne choosing 


CHOOSING. 


165: Sir E. Nicuoras in WV. Papers (1886) 266 A rule that 
there should bee noe picking and chuseing of partes of 
directions. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 112. P 2 Several Texts 
of his own choosing. 1830 CunnincHaM Brit, Paint, 1. 308 
After long chusing selected a subject. 


Choosing (tfzin), ffl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG2.] That chooses. Hence Choo'singly adv., 


by choice, in preference. 

658 Jee Taytor Holy Living iv. § 7 If our spirits can 
serve God chusingly and greedily. 1862 Ruskin Unto this 
Last 78 The love which seeks diligently, that is to say, 
choosingly and by preference to all things else. 

Chop (tJep), 52.1 Also 4-7 choppe, 5-6 chopp 
(6 cheoppe). [f. CHop v.! The senses fall into 
a number of groups derived from those of the 
verb, but having no mutual connexion. ] 

I. from Cuor v.1 J, 

1. An act of chopping, or cutting with blows 
of an axe, cleaver, etc.; a cutting blow or 
stroke. 

1362 Lanor. P. 7/7. A. x. 187 Han pei none children bote 
chestes and choppes hem bitwene. cx1g00 Destr. Troy 
7701 Than Achilles with a chop chaunset to sle Philles. 
01430 Syr Tryant. 763 Syr James had soche a chopp That 
he wyste not..Whethur hyt were day or nyght. 1519 Hor- 
MAN Vide. 209 § 11 He smote hym with small choppis of 
the axe. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & MW. (1631) III.97/2 The execu- 
tioner tooke the axe, and at the first chop stroke off his 
head. 1879 Browninc /vanovitch 37 Now some chop 
athwart the bole Changed bole to billets. 

2. A piece chopped off; a slice, cutlet. Also fg. 

1461 Pastox Lett. 428 11. 72 He had jon [=given] 3ow and 
hym a choppe of xx. pownd of lond. a@ 1626 Bacon (J.), 

mpson would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 267 Forrests 
were my delight, this but a chop is; I have exchang’d a 
Forrest for a Coppice. 

b. spec. Aslice of meat, usually mutton or pork, 
including generally a rib, intended to be cooked 
and served by itself. 

@ 1640 Massincer City AMfadam i.i, A chop of mutton, 
Or a pint of drum-wine. 1663 Perys Diary 9 July, Had a 
chop of veale. 1693 W. RoBertson Phraseol, Gen. 417 A 
cut or chop of meat. a1734 NortH £.rauz.1. ii. P 117 (1740) 
93 He kept no House, but lived upon Chops. 1796 Mrs. 
Guasse Cookery v. 76 Take a neck of mutton.. cut it into 
chops. 1859 42/7 Year Round No. 29. 57 Rarely out of Eng- 
land is a first-rate broiled chop to be obtained. 


+e. Twopenny chop: ?chopped meat in broth. 

1590 Greene Fr. Bacon (1630) 39 Enter Miles with a 
messe of pottage and broth, and after him Bacon. Miles. 
Spill, sir? why, doe you thinke I neuer carried two-penny 
chop before in my life? 1618 Mynsnur £ss. Prison 46 
Feeds on twopenny chops and pottage. 

3. An instrument or appliance for chopping. 

1883 Cassells Fam. Mag. Aug. 528/1 The cylinder in 
turning presses against an Iron bar called the ‘chop’, which 
removes the skin of the cherry [= Coffee berry]. 

+4. fig. Cf. ‘ blow, stroke. Obs. (F. coup.) 

1553 Bate Gardiner’s Obed. Bjb, God hathe in this so- 
dayne cheoppe, taken awaye the libertie of his most pure 
playne worde. 1567 Drant Horace To Rdr., Howe.. for- 
tune through this chop or that chaunce turned their bless to 
baile. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 94 § 2 They [sheep] are 
wasters ever after such a choppe, and neaver come to theire 
former estate. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A Chop by 
chance, a rare Contingence [1725 ew Cant. Dict., rare 
Booty]. 

th. dé the first chop: at the first stroke, en- 
counter, brush (F. de premier coup); immediately, 


at once (F. fou? 2 coup). 

1528 TinDALe Obed. Chr. Alan Wks. |. 241 Let them..not 
believe them at the first chop whatsoever they say. 1548 
Upatt Erasm, Par. Luke Pref. 11 The worlde arose at the 
first chop with all his force. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 
863 They were deceived of their hope at the first chop’ 
1611 Cotcr., Prixsault, presently .. suddainely, at an in- 
stant, at the first chop. c1640 J. Smyty Lives Berkeleys 
(1883) 49 It will bee denyed at the first chop, that..the said 
Elizabeth was then livinge. 

+c. Ad one (a) chop: at one stroke, at once, (F. 
tout d'un coup). 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 134 b, This lusty gal- 
launt. .challengeth the field agaynst foure choise and tryed 
souldiours at one choppe together. /ééd. 477 Here be two 
lyes ata chopp. 1583 J. Stocker Tragicall Hist. 1. 47, 
‘Then the hangman letteth him slip at one choppe almost to 
the ground. 

II. from Cuop v.! IT. (cf. sense 9 of vb.). 

+5. The act of suddenly striking 2 or dowiz ; 
a sudden or sharp turn. 

1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. Rij, When Veins or Pipes 
take a chop up higher than ordinary into their proper Lids 
.. this is opposite to Troughing or Choping down. 

IIL. from Cuop v.! III. 

+6. A fissure, cleft, crack ; a CHapP in the skin. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 301 The joyntes, or cliftes, or choppes 
of Cleefes and Rockes. 1585 Liovp 7veas. /fealth Gv. 
Choppes of ye gums and lippes. 1622-62 Heytyn Cosmogr. 
11, (1682) 100 ‘The many chops and chinks which the ardour 
of the Sun makes in the Sands. 1657 W. Cotes Adan: in 
Eden \xx, 133 Good for Chops in the hands or feet. 1712 
W. Rocers Cruising Voy. App. 15 Broken in chops, as is 
all that coast. 1767 Westey IV&s. (1872) III. 299 His 
tongue turned black, with large chops in it. 

IV. from Cuor v1 IV. 

+7. A stroke as of a clock; in mod.Sc. CHapP. 

1619 Z. Bovp Last Battell (1629) 181 (Jam.) In the dumb 
choppe of the conscience. did. 1203 The word without, 
and the dumbe choppes of his conscience within could not 
moue hin to do well. 
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V. [see CHoppine Afi. a.}, 2.] 

8. A short broken motion (of waves) ; choppiness. 
Also attrzb. =choppy. 

1858 Jerc. Mar. Mag. V. 347 The unusual swell and short 
chop of a sea on, led him to think that he was in shoaler 
water. 1868 J. Saxon / ive Vears in Gold. Gate 235 Cou- 
flict with the horrors of the Caribbean ‘ chop seas’. 

VI. 9. Comb. Chop-eater. Also CHOP-HOUSE. 

1836-9 Dickens S%, Boz (1866) 182 The chop-eater was so 
fatigued. 

Chop (t{ep), 5.2. Also 6-7 chopp/e. [Another 
form of CHapP 54.2; and-the more usual one in 
several senses. Cozf in the quot. of 1505 (which 
occurs in a printed text of 1505) is the earliest 
trace of the word in any form: with this exception 
the chap form is evidenced earlier. ‘The variation 
may have arisen from association with the other 
words in which cha varies with chop.] 


1. A jaw. 

crsos Dunsar Flyting 166 Thy cheik bane bair.. Thy 
choip, thy choll, garris men for to leif chest. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 44 ®5 There is a Thread on one of Punch’s 
Chops, which draws it up, and lets it fall. a@1839 Praep 
Poents (1864) II. 96 His fallen chop Most eloquently tells. 

b. usually £7. Jaws; sides of the face. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 124 The muscles of the choppes. 
@ 1616 Beaum. & FL. Thierry. 460 He..laies me over the 
chops with his club fist. 1656 Ripcrey Pract. Physick 223 
Make deep scarification under the Chops. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
Fohn Bull (1727) 86 To give Nic. a good slap on the chops. 
1731 SwiFt IVs. (1841) 11. 50 If thou hadst as much brains 
in thy skull as beard on thy chops. 1875 B. Taytor Faust 
1v. ii. II. 247 His cheekbones and his chops are shattered. 
1897 Holderness Gloss. (E. D.S.), Chops, the jaws. ‘Ah’Il 
slap thy chops fo’ tha’, 

2. pl. The jaws and intervening space, the cavity 
of the mouth, fauces, parts about the mouth; = 
Cuapr sd,2 2, (This is the more usual form in con- 
temptuous or humorous application to men.) 

1589 Hay any Work (1844) 69 Whose good names can 
take no staine, from a bishops chopps. 1597-8 Br. Hat Sa?. 
m1. vi. 8 Downe he dips his chops deepe in the myre, And 
drinks. 1632 Litncow Tvaz. (1682) 421 Two Hens.. 
changed, as they grow fat for the Priests Chops. 1655 
FELLoweEs tr. Afz¢ton’s 2nd Defence 227 The sight of this 
egg..caused our monarchy-men. .to lick their chops. 1733 
Fietpinc /2t. Chantbermt.1.v, My chops begin to water. 
1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distemp. Horses 37. Mixed with hot 
Water, and..poured down the Animal’s Chops. 1849 THo- 
REAU ]Veek Concord Riv. Tuesd. 206 The nut stowed away 
in its chops. 1864 Capern Devon Prov., Chops, the mouth. 

3. ¢vansf. An appellation for a person with fat 


or bloated cheeks. 

1596 SHaxs. 1 Hen, JV, 1. ii. 151 Fad. lle hang you for 
going. Poy. You will, chops. 1597 — 2 Hex. /V, u. iv. 
235. 1611 CoTGr., /afelu, Puffed vp, fat cheeked, a chops, 

4. transf. The mouth, opening, or entrance of an 
abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 

1636 Featty Clavis Myst. v. 64 In the very chops of des- 
tinie, or jawes of death itselfe. 1697 Br. Patrick Comm. 
Ex. xiv.2 They were to enter by the Chops of Pihahiroth, 
1727 Swirt Poems, To Delany, He runs into a cannon’s 
chops. 19737 WuHiston Yosephus, Antig. u. xv. § 3 Which 
army they placed at the chops of the mountains. 

b. Chops of the Channel: the entrance into the 
English Channel from the Atlantic. 

1692 LuTtrRELL Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 646 A squadron of 13 
French men of warr sailed from Brest .. to lye in the chops 
of the Channell. 1748 Axson’s Voy. i. x. (ed. 4) 548 Cruis- 
ing in the chops of the Channel. 1832 Marryat .V, Forster 
xi, The brig was not far off from the chops of the Channel. 
a1845 Hoop Supper Superst. vi, When down she went 
with all our hands, Right in the Channel’s Chops. 

5. .Wech. The ‘jaws’ or ‘cheeks’ of a vice, etc. 

1884 F. Britten lVatch & Clock. 36 Two chops, free to 
slide between guides, embrace the pendulum spring. 

+6. Como. 

1745 tr. Columella’s Hush. v. vi, The chops-shoot is that 
which springs out of the middle, between two arms of the 
vine, as it were, in a fork. 

Chop (t{pp), 56.3 [f. Cuop v.7] 

1. An exchange, a barter. 

«1670 Hacket 4p. Williams i. 187 (D.) The Duke. .drew 
on the King hardly to make a chop with those demeasnes. 

2. Chop and change: a change, alteration; cf. 
CHOP v.* 4. 

1759 StERNE 7%. Shandy. xi, Surnames... which, in a 
course of years, have generally undergone as many cher 
and changes as their owners, 1835 Marryat Fac. Faiths. 
xvi, At last we were all arranged .. although there were 
several chops and changes about, until the order of prece- 
dence could be correctly observed. a1845 Hoop To 
Kitchener iii, Like Fortune, full of chops and changes, 

Chop, s¢.4 [f. Cuor v.3] A snap with the jaws 
or mouth. ‘Quot. 1693 may belong to CHop sé.!) 

a1653 G. Damet /dy/7 v. 160 Give a double Choppe 
On the Mouth-fitting Vowel. 1693 Evetyn De Za Quint. 
Compl. Gard. 1.124 [An apple that) requires to be Eaten 
greedily, and at a chop; that is to say, without Ceremony, 
and with its Coat all on. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 11. 298 
‘No’ said Miss Wren, with a chop, 

Chop (top), 56.5 Also 7 chaup, 8 chap(p, 
(tiapp),gechhap. [ad. Hindi chAdp impression, 
print, stamp, brand, etc.: see Yule. The word has 
been carried by European traders to China, where 
it is now used in senses that have becomc obsolete 
in India.] 

1. In /ndia, China, A scal or the impression of 
a seal; an official impress or stamp. 


CHOP. 


1614 Mitwarp in Purchas Pelgr. I. 526 (Y.) The King [of 
Achen] sent us his Chop. 1678 Lett. frou: Dacca Fact. in 
India Office \Y.., Alledging that they came without ye 
Visiers Chaup to him. 1696 Ovincton Voy. Surat? 251 
(Y.) Upon their Chops as they call them in India, or Seals 
engraven, are only Characters, generally those of their 
Name. 1818 Jas. Mitt Srit, /ndia III. 340 Mr. Pigot is 
said to have seized his chop, or seal, and applied it to the 
paper. 1859 Sinmonps Dict, Trade, Chhap, on official 
mark on weights and measures, to indicate their accuracy ; 
an eastern Custom-house stamp or seal on goods that have 
been examined and have paid duty. 

2. A licence, passport, etc., made valid by means 
of such a seal ; generally, a properly authenticated 
official document, permitting or authorizing some 
act ; a permit. 

1699 Dampier Voy. IJ. 1. i. 16 The Governor or his Deputy 
gives his Chop or Pass to all Vessels that go up or down. 
171x Lockyer Acc. Trade India 35 (Y.) This (Oath, at 
Acheen] is administered by the Shabander. .and it is called 
receiving the Chop for Trade. 1745 P. Tuomas Fru. Voy. 
S. Seas 300 Came on board a Chinese Interpreter, or Lin- 
guist, who brought with him a Chop, for our going over the 
Barr. x Forster tr. Osbeck’s Trav. China 1. 181 (Y.) 
With Tiapp or passports. 1802 Capt. Ermore in Naval 
Chron. VIII. 382 The Hong merchant furnishes you with a 
chop to deliver your cargo. 1859S. W. Wituiams Chinese 
Conimt. Guide, Grand chop, a ship's port clearance. 

b. Hence chop-boat, ‘a licensed lighter em- 
ployed in the transportation of goods’; chop- 
house, ‘ a custom-house where transient duties are 
levied’ (Williams Chinese Comm. Guide). 

1882 Faukwae at Canton 25 (Y.) On the edge of the river 
..were Chop houses..to prevent smuggling. 

3. China trade. A mark on goods to declare 
their nature, quality, etc.; a trade-mark; hence, 
a particular ‘ brand ’, sort, or class of goods bear- 
ing the same trade-mark. Also a¢¢rid, 

1828 in WresTER, 1859 S. W. Wittiams Chinese Comint. 
Guide, Chop of Tea, a number of boxes of the same make 
and quality of leaf. 1859 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Chop, a 
trade term in China for the entire bulk of a certain kind of 
tea brought to market, or the quantity made. 1861 Guar- 
dian 11 Nov., In China Silk .. notwithstanding the con- 
tinued small supply of ‘classical’ chops, the prices .. have 
given way 6d. 1881 Mauch. Courier 12 Jan., The only 
special chop in request has been ‘hand and branch’, 

4. Hence, Anglo-Ind. & collog. First (second) 
chop: first (or other) rank, rate, position, quality, 
etc. ; also atérrb. 

1823 C. W. Wynn ZeZ, in Dk. Buckingham Alen. Crt. 
Geo. /V(1859) I. 478, 1 must make my table up with directors, 
military men, and such like second chop. 1837-40 Hati- 
BURTON Clockm1, (1862) 7 It [a carriage] is a beautiful article 
—a real first chop—no mistake. 1848 THackeray 5k, Snobs 
xxix, We are the first-chop of the world. /é/d. xl, They 
are a sort of second-chop dandies. 1872 Geo. Eriot AZid- 
dlenz, xiii. (D.), You must be first chop in heaven, else you 
won't like it much. 

5. In Chzza. ‘A hulk’ (Y.). [Of uncertain origin.] 

1859 A// Y. Round No. 2. 38 He lives in a ‘chop’—a 
floating house like a two-storied City barge, but larger. 

Hence Chop v. (s207ce-wd.) 

1698 Fryer Acc. £. /xdia 98 (Y.) The Custom-house has 
a good Front, where the chief Customer appears certain 
Hours to chop, that is to mark, Goods outward-bound, 


Chop (tlep), v.! Also 4-7 choppe, (5-6 
schoppe, 6 chopp, 7 chope). [Another form of 
CuHapv.! The evidence of the quotations as to 
their relative priority in date is not decisive, nor 
is any trace of the word in either form ta be found 
in OE., or in the older stages of Teutonic. Chap 
coincides in sense with Du. 2affer to chop, cut, 
mince, hew, lop, prune, late MDu. cafpen to hew 
off, chop off, LG. (whence mod.G.) kapfer, Da. 
kappe, Sw. kappa to cut, chop. But the type to 
which these point is *Lappon, OTeut. *happdjan, 
and this would app. have given in OE. only *cap- 


| pian, since a before double stops followed by 


guttural vowel, did not give x in primitive OE. 
This again would have given ME. and modern 
*cap ; while the OF. type of chap would be *ceap- 
pian, *cxppian. Thus, the relationship of the Eng. 
to the continental words cannot, at present, be 


made out. 

Chop and chap were subsequently somewhat differentiated, 
chop becoming the proper word for branches] and II, while 
III and IV are left to cha. In some respects, the use of 
the chop forms, esp. in the sb. (sense 2), suggests influence 
of F. confer, in 13-15th c. often cefer; but whether the 
latter had, or could have, any influence on the rise or cur- 
rency of the form chop is problematical.]} 

I. To cut with a blow. 

1. ¢rans. To cut with a quick and heavy blow ; 
now always with a hewing, hacking instrument, 
as an ax or cleaver; formerly also with a sword. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl, A.in. 253 Children and Cheorles, Chop 
hem to debe. 1377— B. xu. 127 And medle we nau3t muche 
with hem to meuen any wrathe, Lest cheste chafen vs to 
choppe vche man other. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 8230 Achilles 
mony choise men choppit to pe erthe. 1490 Caxton Exey- 
dos Xx. 83 Thei thre furyouse goddesses infernalle . .kutten 
and choppen, breken and marren alle the werke, 1839 Sir 
C. Napier in Bruce Li iv. 132 Cavalry are only useful to 
bully a mob. .by chopping them a little instead of destroying 
them by firearms. ; A 

b. To make by this action. 
1874 Knicnt Dict. Wech. 1. 543/2 The cotton-chopper 


CHOP. 


straddles the row, and chops wide gaps, leaving the plants 
in hills. 

2. With various adverbial extensions (precisely 
as with Cut); as aout, away, down, off, through, 
from anything, 7 two, in or into pieces, etc. 

1393 Lanct. #. Pl. C. 1. 64 Bote holy churche & charite 
choppe [v.7.chasle] a-doun swich shryuers. ?@ 1400 Chester 
Pt. (1843) I. 161, I shall choppe of his heade, c 1400 Desir. 
Troy 1967 | shuld. .chop burghe pi chekes for chaterying so 
high. ‘¢ 1400 Maunpev. xix. 201 ‘Thei choppen alle the 
Body in smale peces. 1583 Sranvuurst Aeneés in. (Arb. 
92 Wee chopt of softlye Ihe cables. 1593 Suaxs. 2 Hen. VI 
v. i. 135 Chop away that factious pale of his. 1611 Biste 
Micah iii. 3 They breake their bones, and chop them in 
pieces. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 23 p4 The ae: -ordered 
,.both his Hands to be chopped off, 1811 A. ‘I’. Tirosson 
Lond. Disp (1818) 26 Bones, a inlo small pieces. 
1864 TENNYSON Boddicea 68 Chop the breasis from off the 
mother. 1885 Jag. Art, Sepl. 448/1 [He] chopped the 
windows aboul, to fitin heavy shutters, 

3. To cut (with an ax, cleaver, etc.) into picces 
(nsnally for a purposc); to mince. This is = 
chop tn pieces in 2. Also with compl., as fo chop 
small, Chop up: to subdivide thoroughly by 
chopping ; also fg. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 1026 Childre, Choppid in a chargour 
of chalke whytt sylver. 1523 Fitzners. //sd.$ 44 Take. . 
brome, croppes..and chop them very smal. 1527 ANDREW 
Brunswyke's Distyll, Waters A ij b, The herbes or leves 
chopl. a 1535 Dewes /trod. Fr. in Palsgr. (1852) 939 To 
chope brede, chapler. 1570 Levins J/anip. 169 To chop 
herbes, coucidere, 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 129 ‘The Cleaver 
chops the Heifer’s spoil. 31840 H1, Rocers &ss. Il. v. 251 
Those complicaled divisions and subdivisions into which 
our forefaihers thought proper to chop up their discourses. 
1849 Craripce Cold Water § Friction-Crre (1869) 89 Chop- 
Ping or sawing wood is better exercise. .1han ning 

absol, 1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. vj. § 2 (1681) g2 Good 
lo make Dressers, and Planks 10 chop on. Wad, {n chop- 
ping fire-wood we want a block tochop on, 

4. intr, To aim a hacking or hewing blow a?. 
1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles 22 Ich man y-charchid 10 
schoppe at his croune. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7259 He choppit 
to Achilles with a chere felle. 1859 Kixcstev Wise. (1860) 
I. 202 He..chops at il fiercely and hastily. A/od. I found 
him with an ax chopping al one of the trees. 

5. trans. (fig.) To utter abruptly and disjoint- 
edly, with words or phrases cut short. 

1865 Dickens J/ut. Fy. in. ii. 278 Chopping the exclama- 
tion with thal sharp little hatchet of hers. 1882 Society 16 
Dec. 19/2 She was somewhal nervous..and chopped her 
words. 

6. To harrow; = Curr v1 7. [Of doubtful con- 
exion. } 

1830 GaLt Laurie T. u. xi. (1849) 78 Having seven acres 
chopped, and three of them under crop. /éfd. 80 Tha ‘ere 
chopping, I reckon, is tarnation hard work. 

II. To thrust or move with suddenness or force 
(as in delivering a blow). 

+7. ¢rans. To thrust with sudden force. Ods. 
(Cf. colloq. ¢o stick, clap.) 

1560 WHITEHORNE Ord. Sonfdiours (1588) 33 b, The iust 
charge in pouder.. gey: . be. .put in bagges of linnen, . which 
in a sodaine may bechopt into the mouth of a peece, 1581 
J. Bett Hadidon's eins. Osor. 348 b, All these toyes, (which 
you havechopt inlo the Church at this day). 1594 SHAKs. 
Rich, IT, 1. iv. 160 (Globe) We will chop (1623 throw] him 
in the malmsey-butl in the next room. 16:8 Botton Florus 
u. xvii, 146 A Souldier chop! his javeline into him. 1620 J. 
Wickinson Treat. Coroners & Sherifes 15 B. lying on the 
ground plucketh out his knife,and A. is so hasty to ‘ill B. that 
he choppeth himselfe upon the knife of B. 1652 CoTTeRELL 
Cassandra \. ii. (1676) 143, | chopp’d my hand suddenly 
into his [a lion’s] throat. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collicr(1845) 14 
Have good strong wooden Plugs ready made, whilsi bore- 
nays chop inlo the Bore-hole. 

. Lo chop down, chop in, chop together. (Cf. 
to clap down, stick tn, stick or clap together.) 
Chop in \fig.): to interpolate, ‘clap’ or ‘stick’ in. 

1sso Latimer Last Serm, bef. Edw. VI, 1. 253 This 
covetous fellow..interrupted the sermon, even by suddenly 
chopping in ‘Master..speak to my brother.’ 1562 J. Hevy- 
woop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 104 She..chop] downe eniptie 
candelsticks two or three. 1581 J. Bert //addon's Ausiw. 
Osor. 418 A cerlein Gloaser, who. .doth chopp in an exposi- 
tion of hisown. /6s:/, Could this Lymibus be a fitt place to 
chopp the unbelevers and holy ones logether? 1586 FERNE 
Blaz. Gentrie 1. 23 You chop so much vplandish in your 
tale, that by my troth, I scantly vnderstand the halfe of il. 
160z Row.anps Greene's Cony-catchers (1860) 29 By a fine 
tricke of Legerdemaine gathers it [a gold chain] vp into his 
hand, and chops the copper chaine in place. 1640 Sir E. 
Derinc Prop. Sacr. (1644) 29 You chop in the word offer. 
1656 Hospes Liberty, .Vecess. etc. (1841) 327 He chops in 
and therefore, and makes an absurd consequence. 

ce. absol. To cause to fall with a sudden jerk. 

1708 J.C. law Collier (1845) 11 We have two Labourers 
at a time at the handle of ihe bore Rod, and they chop, or 
pounce. — 

+ 8. intr. To go or come with sudden impetus, 
or with violence. Of voluntary action: to ‘strike’, 
dart, swoop, bounce, pounce, force oneself. Ods. 

a. esp. with rn, tn/o, to ‘strike’ in, thrust 
oneself in, enter forcibly, intervene, break in with 
a remark. 

1§35 Jove A fot. Tindale (Arb.) 20 So sodenly fyercely and 

boidel yy ) y fy y 


y to choppe in to any mannis conscience, 1551 T. 
SON Logike 51 b, Some..choppe in at a windowe when 
the doore is shut up. 1585 Parsoxs Chr. E-rerc. u1. ili. 252 
Vnconstaut menne, that nowe choppe in, and nowe runne 
oul. 1600 J. Norpen in Farr S. P. Elis (1845) II. 460 .A 
change chops in of more inconstant rate. 1631-2 //igh 
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Commission Cases 11886) 320 It was nol wont that men 
should choppe in and talke soe when the Court is speakinge. 
1663 Br. Patrick Jarad. Pilyr. xxxiv. (1668) 422 He..made 
no more ado but chopt into their company. 1697 CoLLirr 
Ess. Mor. Subj... (1709) 22 He presently orders the Musick 
to play grave, and chop into a Dorion. 1714 Ettwoop 
A utobtog. 254, 1..chopt in upon him, and kept him ata 
Bay. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 204 [They] 
chop in with their intble longues. 1816 Scott dutiq. itt. 
How have I irembled, lest some passing stranger should 
chop in between me and the prize. 
b. Also with other constrnetions, as down, 
Sorth, off, out, ctc.; to chop upon, to pounce upon. 
1556 J. Hevwoop Spider § F. xxv. 7 Flise at liberlee in 
and out might chop. 1s62— Prov. § Epier.(1867) 142(EHe) 
as rashely, as rudely, chop! foorth. 1583 Gotnixnc Calvin 
on Dent, |x. 359 They chop downe to the table lyke swyne. 
1600 F. WaLKER Sp. Mamdleville 152 a, When they see any 
Hawke .. they choppe downe into the Snowe. « 1611 
Beaum. & Fi. Matd’s Trae. wv, ii, Thou wilt chop out 
with them unseasonably, When I desire them not. 
J. Dyke Sef. Serm, (1640) 108 They chop suddenly off from 
these duties, breake them off abrupily. @ 1688 Vittiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Chances (1714) 143 Whose Chastity he chops upon, 
he cares nol. 1691 Lapy R. Russeu. Le?s. Il. xxi. 89 Now 
every thing is so soon chopped upon and gone. 1698 Norris 
Pract, Disc. 1. 67 It would not do so well to..chop down 
right into a discourse about Religion. 
ce. Naut. 7o chop to an anchor: to come to 


anchor hastily. 

1633 T. James Voy. 22 Wechopi 1o an Anker ; and sayed 
the pumps. _ 

ate 8. Of involuntary action: To be precipitated, 
to come or go suddenly, to drop, fall, etc. With 
down, in. Obs. 

1579 Tomson Calzin’s Serm. Tim. 261/2 There be no 
stumbling blocks to make vs chop oul ofthe way. 1583-9 
Hi. Smitn /V4s. (1866-7) I. 366 A hard thing for princes to 
remember death; 1hey..chop into the earth before they be 
aware, 1589 R. Harvey /7/. Pere. 3 If his frinds or his 
foes chop into it vnawares. 1627 Drayton Agiucourt 124 
And being gotlen 10 the top..downe on th’ other side doth 
chop, ‘And to the foot came rumbling. 1681 Cotton Hound. 
Peak (ed. 4) 55 The waler’s margent here goes down so 
steep, Thal at the firs! slep, you chop in middle-deep. 

+b. To fall zx with; come upon suddenly and 


by chance ; to fall «fon. Obs. 

1653 Butue Eng, Improv. ih xxviii. 192 He shall never 
make a Plough to go with ease by his rules, unless he chop 
upon il by chance. 1692 Luttrete Brtef Ref. (1857) IL. 
503 One of our..ships..chop1 upon a French privateer. . 
aud took her. 1697 Contier £ss. Mor. Subs. 1. (1709) 197 
He is just chop’d in with a Pack of Dogs. 1703 Farquuar 
Jnconstant wi, (1728) 42 What shou'd I chop upon but the 
very place. 1720 De Foe Caft. Singleton xii. (1840) 217 We 
chopped upon a booty. 

IMT. = Cuap v1 I. 

+10. ¢xtr. To break open in clefts or cracks ; to 
crack, cleave; now to Cup. Odés. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 17 a, The Oven musi. .be 
well playstred with fast and strong Lyme, that the same 
chop not. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 318 A certayne fruit like unto 
peares, the whiche do also chop and cleeve asunder. 1693 
Evetvyn De fa Quint. Compl, Gard. 1. 23 Soils that easily 
Chop in the time of great long heats. 1759 Heserpen in 
Phil. Trans. L1. 216 The nipples of her breasts chopped. 

ll. ¢rans. To make a cleft or incision in, gash. 

1669 Wor.ipce Syst. Agric. vj. § 2 (1681) 91 Ifthe old 
(Elm] Rools be chopped or slit, and slightly covered with 
light Mould, they will send forth plenty of Suckers. 1857 
Hotianp Bay Path vi. 76 That rough thread of soil, 
chopped by the blades of a hundred streams. 

UG = (ip GUNG ye 

+12. ¢vans. To strike, kneck ; mod.Sc. chap. 

a 1375 in Lay Fotks Alass-bk. 137 He chopped his Cholle, 
A-zeyn be Marbel-ston. 1513 DovGtas “Eneis 1x. xii. 46 For 
wikkil Iuno..Choppyt by the schaft [of the spear]. a 1572 
Knox Hist, Ref, Scotland Wks, 1846 I. 99 Thei wold chope 
thare familiares on the cheak with 11. 1s99 James I Baoia. 
Awpov (1682) 11 Conscience..choppeth..him with a feeling 
that he hath done wrong. a 1657 Sir J. BALFour Aun. 
Scotl. (1824-5) 11. 68 I1 was., his Maiesties pleasur, that they 
tuo should chope handes, and embrace one ane other, wic 
- they werey cordially did. 

+13. intr. To strike ; mod.Sc. chap. 

1513 DouGtas Exes v. vi. 66 Diores, quhidderand a1 his 
bak fute hate, [lis tais choppand on his heill all the gait. 
a 1572 Knox //ist. Ref Wks. 1846 1. 206 The galayes.. 
eschapping a great danger, for upon the back of the sandis 
thei all schopped. 

V. In various uscs this verb and the next ap- 
pear to run together, and produce senses which 
combine the two notions of ‘striking’, or suddenly 
moving in any direction, with that of ‘ turning’ as 
in the chopping of the wind. Thus a fox is said 
to chop back and double; a mineral vein chops uf, 
down, back, etc. 

@ 1620 J. Dyke Sel. Seva. (1640) 108 Such a sudden and 
immediate chopping from holy duties to matters of the 
world, 1747 (See Cnor sd.1 11}, 1879 J. Arustrone Manny 
Blossoms (Hexham) 85 The fox chops back and doubles 
like a hare. 

Chop (tfop), v.2 Also 5-7 choppe. [Appears 
bef. 1400 in the appellation choffe-churche, which 
implies earlier use of the vb., thongh the latter 
has been foun: first, in the phrase ‘to choppe and 
change’, late in the 15th c. The history is not 
clear, but as CHAP was of occasional earlier usc 
in the same sense, it is not improbable that chop 
Was merely a variant due to the circumstance that 
other words of the same form varied between chop 
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and chap. There appears little reason to think 

that the Flemish £ofen, koofen, to sell, or its ing. 

form cope, or the ON. saufa, or its Sc. form coz, 

had anything to do with the origin of chofpe. 

The difference between (kép) and (tfpp) is great.] 
I, To barter, give in exchange. 

+1. tntr. or absol, To barter; make an cxcharge 
with. Obs. 

c1485 [see chop aud change, 4a). 1580 Ioitynasp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Eschanger, to exchange, to chop, 10 
scorse. 1590 TARLETON ews (urgat. 1844) 56 Will you 
chop with ine? vonlee vous troguer avec mot? 1611 Corer. 
Changer. to exchange, interchange, trucke, scoorse, burter, 
chop with. 1613 Beaum. & Fro Cafpfain t. ii, (A trader] 
in another country..Chopping for rotten raisins. c¢ 1630 
Drunn. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. 1781 34 Mars chops with 
Saturn; Jove claims Mars’s sphere. 

2. trans, To exchange one thing for another by 
way of commerce; to bartcr. 70 chop away: to 
barter away; al-o fg., to bargain away or let go 
for unworthy objects or motives. Ods. or dial. 

1554 Latimer Wks, (1845) Il. 433 Shall we go about to 
chop away this good occasion, which God offereth us. 158: 
Mutcaster Posttions x\. (1887) 229 Schoole places. .Leing 
in the hart of townes, inigh! easely be chopt for some field 
siluation. 1623 Be, Hat. Servm. V. 157 Here one chops 
away the Truth, for fear or ambition. 1693 Sutapweic 
Volunteers wv. (1720) 1V. 467 Horses that are jades..may be 
chop] away, or sold in Sinithfield, 1706 Lond. Gas. No. 
4236/4 The same Person has..chopp'd and dispos’d of 
several Horses. 1880 81 F. Cornwall, O.cford, 1. of Wight, 
etc. Gloss., Chop, to barter, lo exchange. VWod. Kent. dral. 
He chopped away Ihree old hens for two young ones. 


+3. ‘To buy and sell, make commerce of. Ods. 

1645 Mitton Setrach. Wks. (1738) 254 To limit il 1o tbat 
age, when it was in fashion to chop matrimonies. 

4. To chop and change: an alliterative phrase 
in which, as the force of the word chop has be- 
come indistinct, the meaning has passcd from that 
of ‘to barter’ to that of ‘to change, alter’. 

a. tntr. To practise bartcring; buy and sell ; 
bargain zéth. 

¢ 1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) v 641, 1..choppe and chaunge 
with gynonye, and take large yiftes. 1526 TinDaLe 2 Cor. 
ii. 17 Many..which choppe and chaunge with the worde of 
God. 1578 T. N{icnousjer. Cong. WV. Juda 197 A hundred 
thousand persons come thither to choppeand change. 1622 
R. Hawkiss Voy. S. Sea (1847) 148 To speake with some of 
the Indians. .to see if they would..chop and change with 


us. 

b. trans. To buy and sell, exchange; also fg. 

1549 ALLEN Jude's Par. Rev. 29 She hath chopped and 
changed it; yea she hath solde it. rg§58 H7r// of C. Ake 
(Somerset Ho.!, Shall neither give, sell, choppe nor chaunge 
any parl. 1584 Lercester’s Commonw. (1641) 60 He doth 
chop and change whal lands he listeth with her Majesty. 
1sgo Ii. Barrow in Confer. i. 6 You buy and sell, chop 
and change your ecclesiasticall offices. .as horses in a faire. 
18sz R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour xxxix. 212 He was 
continually chopping and changing his horses. 

@. intr. or absol. To change one’s tactics or 
ways, to make frequent changes; to change about. 

1540 CovERDALE Confut. Standish Wks. 11. 419 Even as 
ye pervert the words of holy scripture. as ye chop and 
change with it. 31583 Stuspes vina?, ldxs. uu. 108 They 
cannot content themselues with common, and vsuall fashions, 
but they must chop and chaungecuserie day with the worlde. 
1635 QuarLes Lmb/, t. ix. (1718) 38 O, who would trust this 
world. .Vhat..chops and changes ev'ry minute. 1888 /’ovr 
WNellfe 299 It is to be hoped he knows his own mind this time, 
and does not intend chopping and changing about again. 

a. trans. To change, make different, alter. 

1557 .V. 7. \Genev.) 1 /’et. it. 2 note, (That] they be not 
deceaued by them which chope and change it, and gyue 
poyson in stede of il. 1566 T. StapLeton Act. Untr. Jere! 
iv. 63 Thus he choppeth and changeth his minde. 1655 
Gurnatt Chr. in Arm, iv. (1669) 2542 [Laban] chopping 
and changing his wages so oft. 1724 A. CoLtixs Gm Chr. 
Relig. 222 Vo chop and change the whole Old Testament as 
he pleases, 

II. Hence the mcaning of ‘change’ passes over 
into chop alone. (As said of the wind, there was 
prob. some influence of CHop v.1 in the sense of 
‘striking’ in a given direction.) 

+5. trans. To change. Obs. 

1644 Mitton Areop. (Arb.) 61 This is not to put down 
Prelaty, this is bul to chop an Episcopacy; this 1s but 10 
translate the Palace Metropolitan from one kind of do- 
minion inlo another. : 

6. zur. esp. Naut. Of the wind: To change. 
veer, or shift its direction suddenly ; usually with 


round, about (up, obs.’. 

a 1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval Tracts 1.11704 19 ’o The 
Wind would chop up Westerly. 1657 l-icow Ba -itdecs 
(1673) 19 It was the time of Tornado, when the winds chop 
about into the South. 1754 Fiecpixe Aelia ui. iv, The 
wind, which was at first fair, soon chopped about. 1794 
Soutuey Sot. Bay Eclog. iii, Then the fair wind of fortune 
chopt round in my face 1805 A. Duncas Mariner's Chron. 
III. 174 At thesame moment the wind chopped from. N.W. 
to west 1854 Lf. Mitter Sch. 4 Schon. i. (160 5 The wind 
chopped suddenly round, and they all set outlosea 

7. transf. and fy. To turn with, or like, the wind. 

1657 Howr.t. Lomdinef. 13 The probablest reason why 
three or four tydes do chop in one day is, because the winds 
blowing, etc. 1711 F. Funier Jed. Gyn. Pref. When a 
Cough comes to last above a Month, and begins to chop in 
its Indications, 1814 D'Fsratyi Quarre/s wth. (1867 395 
The weathercock chopping with the wind, so pliant to move, 
and so stiff when fixed. 1833 Manryat /’. Semple xv, The 
ship turned slowly t> the wind, pitching and chopping as 
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the sails were spilling. 1860 THackeray Four Georges i, 
How the House of Lords and House of Commons chopped 
round. 

8. /razs. To exchange or bandy words ; esp. in 


To chop logic: to exchange logical arguments and 


terms, bandy logic, reason argumentatively, argue. 

(In late use, often erroneously referred to Cuop w.}, as if 
“to mince’, divide minutely, ‘split hairs’, or ‘hash up’.) 

c1525 SKELTON Replyc. 118 Wolde.. That wyse Harpocrates 
Had your mouthes stopped .. Whan ye logyke chopped. 
1577 STANyHURST Descr. /re/. in Holinshed VI. 49 You 
charge me.. that I presume to chop logike with you.. by 
answering your snappish Quid with a knappish Quo. 1611 
Beaum. & Fi. Axt. B. Pestle 1. 51 Harke how he chops 
Logick with his Mother. 1659 J. ARRowsMITH Chain Prin. 
349 Bublings up of carnal reason against divine dispensa- 
tions..which our English Proverb calls chopping Logick 
with God. 1661 UssHer Power Princes 1.(1683) 142 What 
confusion would be brought..if a Son, or a Servant, or a 
Subject might have liberty to stand upon terms and chop 
Logick with his Father, Master, or Prince. 1771 SMOLLETT 
Humph. Cl. (1815) 25 A man must not presume to use his 
reason, unless he has studied the categories, and can chop 
logic by mode and figure. 1840 CartyLe /eroes ii. (1858) 
232 A bastard kind of Christianity. .choppiug barren logic 
merely! 1854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Schm. ix, Men chopping 
little familiar logic on one of the profoundest mysteries of 
Revelation. 

+b. rarely with other objects. 

1685 tr. Gractan's Courtiers Man. 140 To chop reasons. 
1746 Berkecevy ls. IV. 304 We will chop politics together. 

+e. zztr. To bandy words, to answer back. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 181 With some 
Logicall helpe to chop, and some Rhetoricke to braue. 1617 
Hirron Wks. 1619-20 II. 321 How soone came he [Jonah] 
to that extremity of testinesse, that he feared not (as it were) 
to chop with God. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 252 Echoes are, 
some more sudden and chop again as soone as the voice is 
delivered. /d7¢. § 248 If it {an Eccho} be neare, and yet not 
so neare, as to make a Concurrent Eccho, it choppeth with 
you upon the sudden. 1625 — Ass. ¥udicature (Arb.) 457 | 
Let not the Counsell at the Barre, chop with the Iudge.. | 
after the Iudge hath Declared his Sentence. 

+d. ¢rans. To find fault with; = ARGUE vz. 2. 

1712 ARBUTHNOT John Bull Pref. 3, I was never afraid to 

be choped by my master for telling of truth. 


Chop (tfep’, v.38 Also 6-7 choppe. [app. f. 
Cuop 56.2 in the sense of ‘take with the chops’; 
but probably vaguely associated also with those 
senses of Cuop v.! which express sudden action.] 

+ 1. trans. To take into the chops and eat; to 
snap 2p. Obs. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 350 With your fingers 
you handle the reall, corporall, substanciall, identicall 
presence of Christ, behold the same with your eyes, and 
choppe him uppe ata morsell. 1639 Futter ‘oly War wv. 
XxVill. (1840) 230 With which [goods] the waves played a 
little, and then chopped them up at a morsel, 1665 Boye 
Occas, Refi. 1. v. (1675) 195 A large Fish, espying the Fly 
-. having greedily chop'd it up, etc. 170x J. Cottier /. 
Aurel. 244 She does not chop him up at a Mouthful, like 
the Sphinx. : ; > 

+2. fig. Applied to hurried reading or speaking 
in which the words are ‘ swallowed’ or bolted. Ods. 

1583 Stugses Anat. Abus. 1. 74 Which maketh them 
{Reading ministers] to gallop it ouer as fast as they 
can, and to chop it vp with all possible expedition, though 
none vnderstand them. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, To 
chop up Prayers, to huddle them up, or slubber them over, 


+3. zzir. To snap, to bite af. Ods. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 76 [The fish] seeing the 
mark fall so just inhis mouth, chopped a-loft and snapped 
her up. 1648 Herrick /esper., Chop Cherry, Thou mad’st 
me chop, but yet, Another snapt the cherry. 1687 H. More 
App. Antid, (1712) 184 If a Dog chop at the bigger morsel. 
1694 L’Estrance fables xcvi. (1714) 111 The Common 
People will Chop like Troutsat an Artificial Fly. 

4. trans. Hunting. To seize (prey) before it has 
time to get fairly away from cover. 

a 1624 Be. M. Smitu Sev. (1632) 201 While the Vrchin.. 
creepes forth to sucke the cow, he is dogged, and chopped in. 
1757 Foote Author 1, 28 The Pleasure of this Play, like 
hunting, does not consist in immediately chopping the 
Prey. 1781 P. Beckrorp //unting 141 Harefinders are of 
one great use: they hinder your hounds from chopping 
hares, which they otherwise could not fail to do. 1875 
STONEHENGE Br?t, Sforts 1.1. vii. § 8. 108 The spaniels will 
..even chop them occasionally ; but. .the bird (woodcock) is 
very nimble in evading the jaws of his enemy. 1888 Ex- 
wortHy W. Somerset Word-bk s.v., Bad luck, the hounds 
chopped a fox in ‘Tripp brake, and after that ‘twas a blank, 

+b. ¢rans. To seize. Obs. 

1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round World 449 David Griffith... 
who was chopp’d, that is, seiz’d till the man who was guilty 
of the crime was deliver'd to them. 


Chop, v.4 colloy. [f. Cuor sé.12b.] To eat 


a chop. 

1841 Mrs. Gore Cecr? xx, I would rather have ‘chopped ’ 
at the ‘Blue Posts’ as I once did, fifteen years before. 
1887 Saca /ilust. Lond. News 5 Feb. 144, I went one day 
..to ‘chop’ at the Cock. 

Chop, v.5 Axnglo-fed.: see under CHor s,5 


+ Chop-cherry. Oés. [f. CHop v.3 + CHERRY.] 
A game in which one tries to catch a suspended 
cherry with the teeth; bob-cherry. 

156x Hosy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer (1577) 16b, Manye 
women... for a season played as children doe at Chopcherie. 
1994 Prat Yewell Ho. 1. 3 How they may play at chop- 
cherrie, when cherrie time is past. 1609 Ev. Woman in 
Hum. t.i.in Bullen O. Pl. IV. 1648 Herrick /fesper. (title) 
Chop-Cherry. 1659 C. Noute /nexpediency Cs al ee 7 
To see themselves Tantalized and plaid at Chop-cherry 
weath. 1684 H. Morr Answer 240 That the Tree of Life 
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was not set in Paradise for Adam to eat of, but to play at 
Chop-cherry with him, and to mock him. 

Chop-chop. An imitation of a natural sound. 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 Oct. The idle flapping of a sail or the 
ceaseless chop-chop of a boat at her moorings, 

+Cho-p-church. Ods. A dealer or trafficker 
in ecclesiastical benefices ; one of ‘those secular 
priests who drove a trade, or made an advantage 
by exchanging of their benefices’ (Kennett); also 
called chzerch-chopper. 

1391 In Spelman Concilia II. 641 Litera missa_ omnibus 
Episcopis suffraganeis Domini contra Choppe-Churches. 
a 1500 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 594 Manglisa, a choppechurche. 
1s8x LAMBARDE £7rez. 1v. v. (1588) 488 Chopchurch, Mer- 
chaunt, Grocer..Spinster, &c. bee good Additions of mis- 
terie. But Citizen is not, because it is no misterie, arte or 
degree. 1695 Kennetr Par. Antig. (1818) II. 201 Those 
Chop-churches, against whom some late constitutions had 
been made in this diocese. 

Chopdar, variant of CHOBDaR. 

Choperloche, perversion of CHop-LocE, Ods. 

Chop-fallen (t{p-p,fo:lén\, a. Also 7 -falne. 
[f. CHor 56.4 + FaLLen.] With the lower jaw 
fallen, hanging down, or shrunk; /g., dejected, 
dispirited, miserable, crest-fallen; =CHAP-FALLEN. 

1602 Suaxs. Hawi. v. i, 212 Where be your Jibes now? 
Your Gambals? Your Songs?..Quitechopfalne. x171x Brit. 
Afollo III. No. 139. 3/2 Thy chop-fallen Face. 1742 R. 
Biatr Grave 305 Alas, how chop-fallen now! 1789 J. 
Wotcort (P. Pindar) Expost. Ode vii. Wks. 1812 II. 530 In 
piteous chop-fall’n plight. 1816 Scott Axtig. xxiii, Sir 
Arthur. .looked extremely embarrassed, and, to use a vulgar 
but expressive phrase, chop-fallen. 1837 Cartyte Fx, Rev. 
III. vi. i, Most chopfallen, blue, enter the National Agents. 

Chop-house. [f CHopsdé.1 2 b+ House.) An 
eating-house where mutton-chops, beefsteaks, and 
the like are supplied; ‘a mean house of entertain- 
ment, where provision ready dressed is sold’ (J.). 

¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chop-houses, where Both 
boyld and roast Mutton (in chopps) are alwayes ready. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 308 ? 3, I dine at the Chop-house three 
Daysa Week. @ 1861 CLouGu Poems, Mari Magno 577 Who 
fendi in a London lodging lives, Dines in a dingy chop- 

ouse, 

Chopin (t{ppin), sé. Forms: (3 schopin), 
4 chopyn, 6 choppyne, choppen, 7-8 choppin, 
chopine, 7- chopin, 8- Sc. chappin. [?a. F. 
chopine an old measure = halfa pint; f. chope ‘a 
kind of vessel containing about half a litre’, iden- 
tied by Littré with mod.Ger. schoppen, LG. 
schopen a liquid measure of the same amount.] 

a. ‘A French liquid measure containing nearly 
a pint of Winchester’ (J.), z.¢. half an Old French 
pinte. wb. A Scotch liquid measure, equal to a 
Scotch half-pint, or about a quart of English 
wine-measure. 

1295 Mun, Gildhallz, Lond. (Rolls) II. 432 Mensure 
que vocantur ‘schopinas’ et ‘gilles’. 1388 Wycur 1 Aings 
vii. 26 marg. Asextarieisas a chopyn of Pariys, 1426 Se. 
Act Fas. J (1597) § 70 Twa gallownes and a halfe, and a 
choppen of the auld mette. 1608 Armin Vest Ninn. (1880) 
17 Meate was brought and layde by him, and a Choppin of 
Wine (for so they call it there), 161x Cotcr. Chopine, a 
chopine; or the Parisien halfe pint; almost 2s big as our 
whole one. ¢ 1645 Howett Le?t vi. 59 My Landlord.. 
brought up achopin of Whitewine. 1771 SMoLtetT Humph. 
Cl. III. 3 Sept., They..call for a chopine of two-penny. 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric, Perth. 215 A chopin (two English 
pints) of new milk. 18..Gatt &. Gilhaize II. 217 (Jam.) On 
this night..they hae a chappin. 1837in Fifesh. Advert. 21 
Sept. (1888) 4/5 64 bolls of meal, 3 chopins of milk. ¢ 1850 
G. Mittswoop New Fam. Receipt Bk, 57 One teaspoonful 
of this liquid to a choppin of water. 

b. attrib. 

¢ 1820 DunBar Poems, Rycht airlie 26 Owt of ane chop- 
pyne stowp They drank twa quartis. 1749 Lett. in Soc. 
Life former Days (1865) A man was to go into a chopin 
bottle, and there play on the fiddle. 1805 Forsytu Beauties 
Scott, 1. 160 Chopin bottles were sold at 4s. 6d. per dozen. 

Hence + Chopin v., ad. F. chopzner to tipple. 

1653 Urqunart Raédelais 1. xviit, Chopining and plying 
the pot. /éd. 1.xxx, We tipled and chopined together. 


Chopine, chopin (tfopin, t{pin), sb. arch. 
Forms: 6-7 choppine, shoppino, chopino, 7 
chapin(e, chapiney, cioppino, ciopine, chiop- 
pine, chiopin, cheopine, chippine, (?) chipee- 
ner, 7— chopin(e. [Identical with obs. F. chapizs, 
chappins ‘choppins, a kinde of high slippers for 
low women’ (Cotgr.), and Sp. chapzx ‘a woman’s 
.. high cork shoes’ (Minsheu) ; mod. Sp. chapzi 
‘clog with a cork sole’, Pg. chapzm ‘a high-soled 
clog made of cork’, The Eng. writers ¢ 1600 
persistently treated the word as Italian, even spell- 
ing it czoppino, pl. ciofppirz, aud expressly asso- 
ciated it with Venice, so that, although not re- 
corded in Italian Dicts., it was app. temporarily 
fashionable there. App. orig. Sp., and a deriv. of 
chapa plate of metal, etc.; hence perh. orig. a 
shoe with a ¢47# cork sole, and gradually trans- 
ferred. See Skeat in 7razs. Phil. Soc. 1885-7, 79.] 

A kind of shoe raised above the ground by means 
of a cork sole or the like; worm about 1600 in 
Spain and Italy, esp. at Venice, where they were 
monstrously exaggerated. There is little or no 
evidence of their use in England (except on the 


CHOPPED. 


stage) ; but they have been treated by Sir Walter 
Scott, and others after him, as parts of English 
costume in the 17th c. 

1577 Epen & Wittes Hist. Trav. 252b, He [Chinaman] 
goeth in woodden Choppines a foot hygh from the grounde. 
1s89 PutrenHam £xg. Poeste 1. xv. 49 The actors did 
walke vpon those high corked shoes.. which now they call 
in Spain and Italy Shoppini. 1598 Fiorito, Piannelioni, 
great pattins or choppins. — Zoccol/, chopinoes that 
women vse to weare. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 
11, i, I do wish myself one of my mistresses choppini. 1616 
— Devil an Ass u. iv. (N.’, To say he wears cioppinos, and 
they do so In Spain. 1602 Suaks, //am, 1. ii. 445 Byrlady 
your Ladiship is neerer Heauen then when I saw you last, 
by the altitude of a Choppine. x61x Corvat Crudities 261 
There is one thing used of the Venetian women .. that is 
hot to be observed amongst any other women in Christen- 
dome..It is called a ‘ Chapiney,’ which they weare vnder 
their shoes..by how much the nobler a woman is, by so 
much the higher are her Chapineys. 1617 Moryson /¢7x. 
Iv. i, 172 The Women of Venice weare choppines or shoos 
three or foure hand-bredths high. ¢1645 Howett Fav, 
Lett. (1650) 99 From their high chapins. 1645 Evetyn 
Diary June, The noblemen stalking with their lady's on 
choppines, 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Qxev. vi. 179 Raising 
themselves upon their Ciopines, 1669 WoopHEap S?. 
Teresa u. xv. 118 She put her Chapines into her sleeve, and 
lifting her long coats went as fast as she could. 17.. 
Revenge, or Match Newgate ur. (D.), I do not love to en- 
danger my back with stooping so low; if you would wear 
chipeeners, much might be done. 1822 Scott Nigel viii, 
As I will but take my chopins and my cloak..and cross the 
street to neighbour Ramsay’s. 186: Reape Cloister & H. 
III. 302 Your wooden heeled chopines to raise your little 
stunted limbs up. 

+ Chop-living. Oés. rare—'. [f. Coop v.2 + 
Livinc sé.] One who traffics in ecclesiastical liv- 
ings; cf. CHoP-CHURCH. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 100 Covetous chancellors, 
dignified chaplains, alias choplivings, ambitious pluralists, 
simoniacal patrons, alias latrons. 

+Chop-loge. Oés. Also -logue,-loche, choper- 
loche. A familiar perversion of CHOP-LOGIC 2. 

1542 Upatt Evasm. A pofh. 223 a, He.. with lacke of 
vitailles brought those chop-logues or greate pratlers as lowe 
as dogge to the bow. a1g53 — Royster D, m1. ii. (Arb.) 43 
Well dame Custance, if he hore you thus play choploge. 
1564 Becon Acts Christ & Antich. (1844) 530 My choploches, 
chaplains, and chapmen. 1623 Masse tr. Ademan's Guzm. 
D Alf. . 17 Pointing to this Chop-loch with her finger. 
1658 CLeveranp Austic Ramp, Wks. (1687) 474 Wraw 
finds these Choperloches good Disciples. 

+ Cho'p-lo:gic. Obs. contemptuous. Also 6~7 
chopt-logicke. [cf. Cop v.? 8.] 

1. Sophistical or contentious argument. 

1533 More Afol. xxvii. Wks. 893/1 All suche argumentes, 
and suche choppelogikes agaynste good rules. 1581 J. 
Bett Haddon’s Answ, Osor, 395 b, What kinde of chopp- 
logick is this?..A trymm conclusion surely ! 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier (1871) 13 Cloth-Breeches. .swore. .that this 
chop-logick was not worthapinne. 1688 R. Home Armoury 
1, 254/1 Argumentation ..is.. termed also Demonstration, 
Sophistry, Chop Logick, Polemic. : ; 

2. One who chops logic; a contentious, sophis- 
tical arguer. 

1s6x AwbeLay Frat. Vacab, 15 Choplogyke is he that 
when his mayster rebuketh him of hys fault he wyll geve 
hym xx wordes for one. 1576 Newton Lewinie's Com- 
plex. (1633) 209 Wranglers, Busie medlers in other mens 
matters .. Choplogicks, and Prattlers. 1592 Suaxs. Rov. 
foe ui, v. 150 How now? Chopt Logicke? what is 
this? 

3. attrib. 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider & F. xliv.213 And take vpon 
him in chop logic lawse To controll vs. . 

Hence Chop-logical a., argumentative, dispu- 
tatious. Tindale uses chofologica/ in derision of 
tropological. 

1528 ‘VinpaLe Doctr. Treat. (1848) 308 The literal sense 
killeth..We must therefore, say they, seek out some chop- 
ological sense. @1652 Brome Queen & Conc. Iv. v, You 
choplogical Rascal. /dd. v. vii, Why thou choplogicall 
Fellow, dost thou not think, there are as good men fasweas 


+ Chopness. [? A fictitious word.] (See quot.) 

1766 Goody Two-Shoes (1882) 149 Then getting a Chopness 
(a Thing like a Spade) and digging, he discovered a Copper- 
chest, full of Gold. 1830 in Maunper. 1846 WorcESsTER 
Chopness, a kind of spade. 1864 in WEBSTER. 


Chopped (t{ppt), 7/7. 2.1 Also chopt. [f. 
Cuor v.! and sb.) +-ED.] 

1, Fissured ; cracked ; CHAPPED ff/. a.1 

1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. Ps. lv. 9 When that the earth 
is chopt and dry, and thirsteth more and more. 1600 
Suaks. 4. VY, Z. 11. iv. 50 Her pretty chopt hands. 1678 
Drypven Adi for Love 1. i, Their skarr’d Cheeks, and chopt 
Hands. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 230 His Lips and his 
Nostrils were chopped. 1854 H. Miter Sch. §& Schl. 
(1858) 237 Chopped hands and bleeding fingers. ; 

Reduced to fragments by chopping ; minced. 

1548 Eryot Thesaurus, Tucetum, a meate made with 
chopped flesh. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 
67 Rolla good lump of butter in chopped parsley. 1832 G. 
Porter Porcelain & Gl. 4 The chopped straw [in bricks}. 
1853 Soyer Pantroph. 63 Coarsely chopped walnuts. 

3 Of waves: Broken, short and abrupt. Cf. 
Cuoprine ffi, a.l 2, Croppy a.! 2. 

1880 L. WaLLAceE Ben-hur 1. i, (1884) 11 Here chopped 
waves, there long swells. 

Chopped, ///. 2.2 [f. CHor s6.2+-D.] Hav- 
ing chops; mouthed. Chiefly in com. 

1654 Gayton Fest, Notes i. xi. 148 Hercules led away the 
three-chopt Porter, and broke down the black Gates. 


CHOPPER. 


Chopper! ‘t{p'po1). [f. Cuor v.1+-rr1.] 
1. One who chops or etts into pieces. 
1ssz Huxroet, Chopper, truncator. 1597 SuHaks. 2 //en. 
IV, 1. iv. 342 Call me Pantler, and Bread-chopper. 1694 
Ace. Sev, Late Voy. u. vii. (1711) 173 One of them cuts the 
soft and tough Fat into small pieces with a long Knife; 
this Man they call the Chopper. 1883 //arfer’s Mag. 
Jan. 199 ‘I'he. .domestic sound’ of the wood-chopper’s axe. 
b. U.S. Lumber-trade. A workman who fells 


and lops the trees. 

1827 Coorer Prairie vii. 103 What will the Yankee Chop- 
pers say? 1847 EmerSoN Poewts (1857) 204 Vishers and 
choppers and ploughmen Shall constitute a state. 1880 
Lumbermau's Gaz. Jan. 28 A Wisconsin lumber-camp is 
divided into ‘choppers’, ‘sawyers’, and ‘swampers .’ 

c. slang. (See quot.) 

1865 in Pad! Mall G. 4 Sept.9/2 I was glad to get it off to 
a ‘chopper’ at last... Dr. Letheby explained that a ‘ chop- 
per’ is the trade term for a sausage-maker. ; 

2. An instrument used for cleaving or cutting up: 
spec. a large-bladed short-handled axe used for 
cutting up meat, wood, etc. ; a butchcr’s cleaver. 

1818 Topp Chopper, a butcher's cleaver ; a word now nsed 
. more frequently than cleaver. 1844 Macautay Sarére (Misc. 
Wks. 1860 II. 160), The long fair hair of handsome aristocrats 
who had died by the national chopper [the guillotine]. 1884 
Mauch, Exam, 15 Aug. 4/7 Charged..with. .striking it on 
the head with a chopper. aoe 

3. An agricultural implement for thinning out 
plants in drills. Usedin Great Britain for turnips ; 
in the United States for cotton plants. (Knight 
Mech, Dict. 1874.) 

Chopper”. [f. Cuor v.2 + -rr!.] +a. One 
who barters or exchanges, es. a trafficker in eccle- 


siastical benefices. b. One who chops logic. 

1581 J. Bett Haddou's Answ, Osor. 271 Bowthes of 
Choppers and Chaungers. 1585 Anup. Sanpys Ser, (1841) 
37 Those simoniacal choppers and changers, buyers and 
sellers. 1656 Trarp Conn. 1 Pet. y. 2 Church-choppers 
and money-changers, 1699 Locke 2ud Reply Bp. Wor- 
cester (R.), Such a dangerous chopper of logick. 1875 V. 
Amer. Rev. CXX, 299 A chopper of Chinese logic. 

+Chopper?. O¢s. rare. ?A ‘chopping’ or 
strapping boy or child. Cf. CHoprine a. 

1605 CaMpEN Kem, (1629) 241 She had brought forth two 
monsters .. such child-choppers, that as soone as ever they 
were borne, they were able to wage warre with a mighty 
King. @ 1627 Mippieton No Wit, No Help u. i, "Twould 
have been A jolly chopper and’t have liv’d till this time. 

Chopper (tfopa1), sb.4 Anglo-Indian. Also 
8 chappor, 9 chupper. [a. Hindi chhappar 
thatched roof.] A thatched roof. Also attrz. 

‘1980 Lett. in Hicky Beugal Gaz. 6 May (Y.) Setting fire 
to Houses by throwing the ‘Tickeea of his Hooka on the 
Choppers. 1782 Price Observ. 61 (Y.) They might erect 
their chappor huts in what part of the town they pleased. 
1810 T. Wittiamson &. Indian Vade-Mec. 1. 510 (Y.) Chup- 
pers, or grass thatches. ¢1813 Mrs. SHERWOOD Stories 
Ch, Catech. (1873) 258 (Y.) These cottages had neat chop- 
pers. 1834 T. Mepwin Aneler in Wales 1. ix. 164 [White 
ants] attracted by the lights, descend from the choppers in 
thousands, 

Comb. Chopper-cot [Hindi chhappar khat], a 
tent-bed. 

1807 F. Bucuanan &, fudta 11. 92 (Y.) Bedsteads .. the 
best are called Palang, or Chhapar Khat .. they have cur- 
tains, mattrasses, pillows, and a sheet. c 1813 Mrs. Suer- 
woop Stories Ch. Catech. xviii. 161 A very pretty chopper 
cot, with curtains, and everything quite complete. 

Hence Choppered c., thatched. 

¢ 1813 Mrs. SHERwoop Stories Ch. Catech, xxii. 224 It was 
thatched, or, as we should call it in this country, choppered. 
1834 T. Mepwin dugler in Wales 1. ix. 141 Bungalows are 
mud-walled buildings, choppered, or thatched with grass. 

+ Choppimors: ?=choppinoes : see CHOPINE. 

1605 R. Tresweri Journ. Earl Nottiueham, The iudges 
..gaue reward to the best deserved : as Scarfes, Gloues, 
Choppimors, Ribbens and such like. 

Choppin(e, obs. ff. CHorin, CHoPINE. 

Chopping (t{ypin), vé/. sd.1. [f. Cuor v1] 

1. The action of Cuop v.1, in various senses. 

1377 Lane. P. Pl. B. tx. 167 Many a peire .. In ialousye 
ioyeles and ianglyng on bedde Haue pei no children but 
cheste and choppyng hem bitwene. 1577 HotinsHep 
Deser. Brit. 1. x1. (R.) The sensible chopping in of three 
or foure tides in one naturall daie. 1669 Worttpce Syst. 
Agric. vii. (1681) 123 Clay well tempered with Horse-dung to 
keep the same from chopping. 17z5 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 323 Chopping of blocks. 

b. with adverb. 

1548 Upatt, etc, Erasm. Par. Acts 46a, In chopping of 
Iohns head. 1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 233 An 
adulteresse, at the chopping offot whose head seuen strokes 
were giuen. 1618 Botton Florus i, iv. 677 Nothing so 
terrifide the barbarous, as the chopping off their hands. 

+2. A result or product of chopping. Ods. 

1558 PHaER -Euerd. iv. Lijb, Could I not of Ascanius 
chopping [have] made? and dresse for meate His flesh? 
1585 Lioyvp 7reas. Health R iij, Englishe Galangale 
healethe the choppynges & depe woundes, 1653 H.CocGan 
tr. Pinto's Trav, xxxi.(1663) 122 The choppings they make 
of them. 

3. Short and abrupt motion, of the sea, waves, etc. 

1633 T. James Voy. 25 The Anker hitcht againe, and vpon 
the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Capstang. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 348 A rippling and 
chopping of the waves. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as chopping-block, -board, 
-machine, -tool; chopping-knife, (a.) a cleaver 
for cutting up, a chopper; (6.) a knife with a 
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handle at each cnd, for mincing meat, suct, etc. ; 
chopping-stick (see CHAPPING vé/. sb. 2). 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 196 The “Chopping-block is.. 
made of a piece of Elm-Tree, 1823 P. Nicnotson /’racé. 
Build, 388 Vhe Chopping-block is used for reducing bricks 
to any required form by means of the axe. 1865 Gossr 
Land & Sea (1874) 118 A thrush’s chopping-block.. birds of 
this family feed largely on snails, and .. carry their prey to 
some selected stone, against which they hammer. 1675 
Hosurs Odyss. 210 A *chopping-board was near him. 1855 
Dickens Dorrit (Hoppe) A medley of .. chopping-boards, 
rolling pins, and pie-crust. 1552 Hu.ort, Bochers axe, or 
*Choppynge knyfe. 1 Ace. Sev. Late Voy... xi. i1711) 
181 They also have. .a Chopping knife, to cut off the Rope. 
1837 Wuittock 2A. Trades (1842) 81 The meat is cut small 
with a chopping-knife. 1882 Mrs. H. Reeve Cookery & 
Llousek. iv. (ed. 2)19 The "chopping-machine .. should be 
freed from all particles adhering after use. 1681 Cotvyul. 
Whigs Supplic. (1751) 71 It is the simplest of all tricks ‘Io 
suffer fools have “chopping sticks. 

Chopping (t{e'pin), 76/. 50.2 [f. Cor 2.2) 

1. Exchanging one thing for another; now almost 
exclusively in the phrasc chopping and changing. 

& 1581 J. Bett //addon'’s Answ. Osor. 340b, I know 
not what crooked & crabbed conveyaunce, andchoppyng of 
matters together. 1625 Bacon £ss. Riches (Arb.) 237 As for 
the Chopping of Bargaines, when a Man Buies, not to 
Hold, but to Sell over againe. 1668 R. L’Iéstrance V/s. 
tp (1708) 122 This Case is no more than Chopping of a 

old Wife for a Warm one. 

b. 1548 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 77 It is a chop- 
pyng and chaungyng of benefites one for another. 1563 
Homilies 1, Fasting \. (1859) 285 Men. .crafty and subtil in 
chopping and changing, using false weights. 1589 Pasguil/'s 
Ret. B., Vhis chopping & Sianging of the Religion of the 
land. 1666 Preys Diary (1879) IT}. 493 All the morning at 
my Tangier accounts, which the chopping and changing of 
my tallys make mighty troublesome. 1810 Soutuey Le?é. 
in Life IIL. xvi. 275, i have no hope from chopping and 
changing while the materials must remain the same. 

e. with pleural, 

1585 Aur. Sanpys Seri. (1841) 168 While we are thus 
occupied about these choppings and changings. 1880 GREEN 
Ilist. Eng. People WV. vit. iv. 107 Diplomacy spent its in- 
genuity in countless choppings and changings of the smaller 
territories about the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

2. Chopping of logic: bandying of arguments. 

1668 R. L’Estrance Vis, Quev. (1708) 4 No more chop- 
ping of Logick, good Mr. Conjurer. 1840 CariyLe Heroes 
(1858) 287 To listen to a few Protestant logic-choppings. 

3. Comb. + chopping-taker, a taker of bribes. 

a@1670 Hacket Aap. Williams 1. (1692) 39 There was a 
chopping-taker in his family that was least suspected ; but 
his Lordship’s hands were clean. 

Chopping (tfepin), «. [f. Cuor v1: to be 
compared with strapping, thumping, bouncing, 
rapping, whopping.) Big and vigorous; strapping. 
(Originally used more generally, but later only as 
an epithet of a fine, healthy, strong child.) 

1566 Drant Horace Sat. iv. viij b, The murex fishe from 
Batz cums .. From Circes choppynge oysters newe. 1581 
N. Woopes Conflict Conse. v. it. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 115 
Such chopping cheer as we have made, the like hath not 
been seen. 1598 Frorio Pinchelloue, a chopping boy, a 
handsome striplin. 1613 Hrywoop Silver Age tu. i., 
Alcmena is delivered, brought to bed Of a fine chop- 
ping boy. 1716 Cisner Love Makes Afan .t, What chop- 
ping Children his Brother shall have. 1726 Amurrst Terre 
fil... 15: A chopping, strapping chambermaid. 1785 Burke 
Sp. Nabob of Arcot’s debts Wks. (1808) IV. 319 Six great 
chopping bastards, each as lusty as an tnfant Hercules, 
1823 Mouth, Rev, CII. 542 She was delivered of a chopping 
child. a@ 1845 Hoop Sausage Maker's Ghost iii. 

Chopping, ///. 2.1 [f. Cuop v.1 + -1NG2.] 

1. Interrupted by chops or brcaks; in fits and 
starts ; not continuous; jerky; abrupt; broken. 

1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio 17a, Lettist me so wyth thy 
choppynge spekynge. 1593 SHaKs. Asch, //, Vv. iii. 124 
The chopping French we do not vnderstand. 1614 ‘T. 
Apams Devil's Banguet Pref., Let me intreat thee, not to 
giue my Booke the chopping censure..Do not open it ata 
ventures, & by reading the broken pieces of two or three 
lines, tudge it. 1882 J. Parker Afost. Life (1884) III. 116 
‘The man of one idea has a short and chopping way of 
speaking about other people. 1883 Fisheries Exhtb. Catal. 
46 The crew..pull a very short chopping stroke. 

2. Of the sea, waves, ctc.: Giving a short, jerky 
movement (to things floating); brcaking in short, 
abiupt waves. the result of a strong wind blowing 
against a tide or current, or of a change of wind, 


etc. 

[1622 Chafpping sea: see Cuarrinc ffl. a. 2.) 1632 
Litucow 7'rav. 1x. (1682) 380 We met with two contrary 
chopping Tides. 1633 ‘YT. James Voy. 25 There went a 
chopping short Sea. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 135 
A stiff breeze .. directly against the course of the current, 
made an ngly, chopping sea. me, Wattace Russia i. 20 
The sledge .. bobs up and down like a boat in a chopping 
sea. 1879 Lone Eneid v. 248 Malea’s chopping waves. 

Cho:pping, 4//. a.2_[f.Cuor v.=] That chops. 

1837 Lp. Cocksurn Jeffrey 11. Lett. cxxxvii, I should 
like to be in town in these chopping and changing times. 

Choppy (tlrpi), 2.1 [f, Cuor sd.1+-¥1.] 

1, Full of chops or clefts; = Cappy a.! 

1605 SHaks. Jacd. 1. iii. 44 Her choppie finger laying 
Vpon her skinnie Lips. 1858 Cartyte Fredk. Ci. vi. v. 

. Of the sea: = CHopPine ffi. a.! 2. 

1867 Maccrecor Voy. A lone 76 There is sure to bea short 
choppy sea upon them. 

Choppy, @.2 [f. Cuor v.2+-¥!,.] Given to 
change or veer about like the wind ; unstable. 

1865 Standard 14 Mar., The wind was not ‘choppy’ 
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down here, 1887 Daily News 21 July 6/1 Their interests 
are opposed to ‘choppy’ markets; what is needed is a 
steady breeze of epinion in favour of sustained prices. 

Chopstick! (t{p:pstik). The cross-stick — of 
iron wirc, whale-bone, etc.) attached to a deep- 
sea fishing-line a short distance from the sinker, 
from which the short lines bearing the hooks are 
hung. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arh. Garner 111. €42 Cod 
fishing .. A chopstick is an iron about the bigness of a cu» 
tain rod, and a yard long ; and, upon this iron, is a hollow 
pipe of lead, eight or nine inches long. c¢1682 J. Cot- 
uns Making Salt 87 A Fisherman hatha Line of go fathom 
length or more, with a lead at the end of it called a deep 
Sea-lead, of about 6 or 7 pound weight to sink it, above 
which is a cross-stick eaten a chop-stick, with two Lines 
and hooks at them with baites. 187. Buck.anp in Aeaé. 
Gloss. (ED, S. 1887) Two old umbrella iron ribs make 
capital chop-sticks. 1880 Autrin: & Down Gloss, (.1.S.) 
Chop-stick, a small bit of whalebone attached to a sea fish- 
ing line to keep the snood and hook clear of the sinker. 
1881 Sf. Fames’ Budget 5 Aug. 12/1 ‘Vhe Kentish rig 
which is the familiar chopstick with the two arms bent to an 
angle of 60°. .has a detachable lead in the middle. 

Chop-stick 2 (t{gpstik). [In Chinese and in 
‘pigeon- English’ chop means ‘quick’; ‘quick sticks’ 
would be a kind of equivalent of the Chinese name, 
kwédi-tsze, i.c. ‘nimble boys’, ‘nimble ones’.) f/. 
The two small sticks or slips of bone, wood, ivory, 
or the like, held between the thumb and fingers 
of one hand by the Chinesc in place of a fork for 
conveying food to the mouth. 

1699 Dampier Voy. If. 1. iv. 85 At their ordinary eating 
they use two small round sticks about the length and 
bigness of a Tobacco-pipe. They hold them both in the 
ene hand, one between the fore-finger and thumb; the 
other between the middle-finger and fore-finger .. they are 
called by the [English seamen Chopsticks, 1711 Lockyer 
Ace. Trade India 174 (¥.) Vhey take it very dexterously 
with a couple of sini Chopsticks, which serve them instead 
of Forks. 1862 L. Oniruant Elgin's Alission to China, 1. 
215 The refined Chopstick replaced throughout the rude 
knife and fork of the West. : 

Chor, variant of CHork, Ods., chotr. 

Choragic (koredzik, -2idzik), a. [ad. Gr. 
xopnyixds, f. yopnyds: sce CHORAGUS.]  Vertain- 
Ing to a choragus. Choragic monument: one 
erected in honotir of a choragus. 

1763 Acct. of Books in Ann. Keg. 249/1 A choragic monu- 
ment, erected to sustain a prize tripod. 1820 /lackw. 
AlJag. VIII. 11 The choragic monument of lL ysicrates. 
1858 Bircu Anc. Pottery 11. 27 A tripod dedicated by that 
tribe for a victory in some choragic festival. 1871 G. 
Macponatp Wks. Fancy & Imag. IV. 43 Did I lead them 
up choragic, To reveal their nature magic. 

|Chora‘gium. [l.. choragium, ad. Gr. xopn- 
yetov, xopyyiov place where a chortis was trained, 
ete., f. xopyyés: sec next.] The space in which a 
choral dance is performed, dancing-ground. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Morals 99 Acquaint thy self 
with the choragium of the stars, and consider the vast e x- 
pansion beyond them. 

| Choragus koré'gis). Also choregus, /7. 
choragi, -egi. [L. chorigus, a. Gr. xopnyos (Att. 
and Dor. xopaéyos), f. xopds CHORUS + dyav to 
lead.) 

Ll. Gr. Antig. The leader of a chorus; sfec. at 
Athens, one who defrayed the cost of bringing out 
achoms. (Cf. CHorus sé. 1.) 

r8z0 1’. Mitcne ce A ristoph. 1. 202 Whe office of choregus 
or chorus-master, was both honourable and expensive. 
Each of the ten tribes furnished one annually. 1839 T'nir1.- 
WALL Greece V, 261 Demosthenes..had. .undertaken to act 
as choragus—to furnish a chorus—for his tribe, at one of 
the Dionysiac festivals. 1849 Grote Greece (1862) V1. 11. 
Ixvii, 31 The comic chorus in that early time consisied of 
volunteers, without any choregus. : \ f 

2. The title of a functionary in the University 
of Oxford, originally appointed (in 1626) to super- 
intend the practice of music; he now assists the 
Professor of Music in musical cxaminations, etc. 

1626 Dr. Heatner Fnuctureut in Grove Dict. Mus. sv. 
If no one shall attend the meetings in the Music School, 
then the Choragus himself shall sing with two boys for at 
least an hour. 1880 C, A. Fyrre idéd., In the year 1626, 
Dr. William Heather, desirous to ensure the study and 
practice of music at Oxford in future ages, established the 
offices of Professor, Choragus, and Coryphzus, and en- 
dowed them with modest stipends. ..no Choragus has either 
conducted or sung in the Music School within the memory 
of man. 1886 Ox/. Univ. Calendar 26 (Choragus). Charles 
Ilubert Hastings Parry, M.A., D.Mus., Exeter. 

3. transf and fig. Vhe leader of a chorus, or of 
a choir; the leader of a band of any kind. 

1727 WarBuRTON Prodiegtes 93 (1.) [He affirms] that in 
this fantastick farce of life. the whole machinery is of 
human direction; and the mind the only choragus of the 
entertainment. 1795 Mason Ch. S/us. ili, 212 Here he 
might be cOnsitert se the Choragus. 1839 Carivre Char- 
tism viii. 167 In this .. sword-dance .. Voliaire is but one 
choragus, where. .Arkwright is another. 1874 J. H. Biesr 
Dict. Sects s.v. Broad Churcionen, Colenso was at once 
elevated to the post of choragus by the bulk of the Broad 


Churchmen. P 

Choral (k6-ral,, @.1 [ad. F. choral or med.L. 
chorilis belonging to a chorus or choir.) 

1. Of or belonging to a choir; sung by a choir. 

Choral service: a church service in which the canticles, 
anthem, etc., are sung by the chotr; when the versicles, 


CHORAL. 


responses, etc. are also sung or chanted, it is called a fud/7 ; 


choral serzice. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Choral, belonging to the Chorus or 
Quire. 1823 Byron Yuan xu. Ixiii, The distant echo.. 
harmonised by the old choral wall. 1843 J. Jepp Choral 
Service Ch. ii, The highest ..mode is that which is properly 
called Choral or Cathedral Service. 1853 MARSoEN arly 
Purit, 85 The use of organs was not essential to public 
worship : nor choral chanting. 

b. Choral vicar, vicar choral: ‘one of the 
officers of a cathedral whose duty it is to sing that 
portion of the music of the services which can be 
performed by laymen or men in minor orders. In 
some of the old cathedrals they formed a corpora- 
tion, often jointly with the priest vicars. In many 
cathedrals the vicars choral were formerly in priests’ 
orders’. (Stainer and Barrett Dict. Aus. Terns.) 

1587 Freminc Cont. Holinshed Wi. 1302/1 The patron- 
age..which he gave and impropriated unto the vicars 
chorall of his church. 1670 Blount Law Diéct., Mr. Dug- 
dale (in his history of S. Paul’s Church, p. 172) says, There 
were anciently six vicars choral belonging to that Church. 
1878 Clergy List, Cathedral Establ., Hereford..College of 
Vicars Choral. 

+e. Choral bishop: (see quot.) Obs. 

19771 Axtig. Sarisb., Lives Bishops 177 Upon St. Nicho- 
las’s day, the 6th of December, the children of the Choir 
elected from among themselves a Bishop whom we shall 
call the Choral Bishop. 

2. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of a chorus ; 
sung in chorms; containing a chorus or choruses. 

1667 Mitton ?. 1. v.162 With songs and choral sympho- 
nies. 1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arciv. 154 They raised the 
choral hymn, ‘Thee Lord we praise, our God’! 1880 
Rocxstro in Grove Dict. ATus. 11.544 Such choral writing 
as his [Handel's] had not yet been heard. 

‘+ b. Forming a chorus or band of singers. ? Ods. 

az1711 Ken Hymns Festiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 208 You 
Choral Angels at the Throne. 1742 Younc Nt. Th. ix. 
2367 The song of angels, all the melodies Of choral gods. 

3. Antig. Pertaining to, or forming, a chorus, as 
in the ancient Greek religious festivals. 

1669 T. Le Brane in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xcvii. 
8 A custom of forming choral bands of maidens after a vic- 
tory. 31821 Byron Faz ii. xxx, Bounded to her song 
With choral step and voice, the virgin throng. 1870 Bryant 
lliad I. 1, 100 Who goes to mingle in the choral dance. 

+ Choral, 2.2 Ods. rare. [f. Gr. xwpa country 
+-AL: see below.] In Choral bishop, repr. Gr. 
xXwpeniaxomos country-bishop, suffragan bishop. 

1636 Prynne Undbish. Tim. (1661) 51 Popes, Patriarks, 
Metropolitans, Archbishops and Choral Bishops .. usually 
ordain Ministers. /déd. 53 The Council of Hispalis .. de- 
crees that Presbyters and Choral Bishops, which are all 
one. 

Choral, chorale (kora:l, kGeral; often in- 
correctly kora‘le). A/us. [a. Ger. choral, in choral- 
gesang, =med.L. cantus chordl-is : see CHORAL a. 

App. the e has been added to indicate stress on the, 
second syllable (cf. locale, morale); it is often mistaken to 
niean a separate syllable.] . 

A sacred choral song characteristic of the re- 
formed church of Gcrinany; a metrical hymn set 
to a tune of simple devotional character, and 
usually sung in unison. Also used of the tune 
without reference to the words. 

Well-known examples are Luther's ‘ Ein’ feste Burg’, 
and Criger’s ‘ Nux danket alle Gott’. ‘Choral.gesang 
was originally the Plain-song of the Latin church, which 
Luther wished to retain, It was only when German me- 
trical hymns gradually superseded in common use the 
other parts of the service, that the name choral in course 
of time became restricted to the melodies of these hymns’. 
J. R. M. in Grove Appx. 

1841 Loner. Children Lord's Sup. 44 David's harp in the 
North-land Tuned to the Choral of Luther. 1855 Adbrechts- 
berger's Compos, 188 Fugues contain only the chorale in 
one part. 1862 Lapy Wattace Alendelssohn'’s Lett, 16 
Oct. 1830, I finished. .a choral in three movements for chorus 
and orchestra. 1867 MAcFaRREN Harimowy i. 15 The Lu- 
theran Choral, ‘An Wasserfliissen Babylons’. 1886 Spur- 
GEON 77cas, Dav. (Ps.) cxxx. 8 This is no cry out of the 
depths, but a chorale in the heights. 

Choral, v. rare. [f. CHorat a.!, or ? CHORALE, 
Cf. also carol.] To sing in chorus. 

1825 Hone Every Day Bk. 1. 1407 They choralled in 
tender tones ‘Great God!’ 

Choralist (k6-ralist). 
One who sings in a chorus, 

1841 Hf. F. CHortey Alusic & Alanners (1844) 111. 289 
Bodies of trained choralists. 1871 Athenzum 2 Dec. 727 
It is a great day for the choralists when ‘ Israel’ is given. 

Chorally (k6-rili), adv. [f. Cuorau a. + -Ly2.] 
In a choral manner, 

1782 Mason Coll. Anthems xxxii, A modern composer .. 
if he chose to set the same words chorally. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr. Rev, wi... i. (L.) Marseillese sing their wild ‘To Arms’ 
in chorus; which now all men .. sing chorally. 1885 //ar- 
per's Mag, Apr. 757/1 The service is celebrated chorally. 

Choranto, obs. form of Coranro. 

Chord (kfid), 54.1 Also 6 chorde. [A 16th ec. 
tefashioning of Conrb, corde, 56.1, after L. chorda, 
Gr. xopin ; now restricted to a few special senscs. 
This form is alone found for sense 2 b, and is now 
always used in senses 2, 4; for the physiological 
senses (3) usage varies. 

_ Johnson says, When it signifiesa rope or string in general, 
it is written cord: when its primitive signification is pre- 
served, the 4 is retained.) 


[f. CHoRAL @.} + -1s7.] 
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CHORE. 


+h A string or small rope. Now written Corp. | Harmony 10 A chord is the simultaneous sounding of 


¢ 1645 Howe tt Let¢. v. 48 [They] tie a great chord about 
their necks. 1801 Aled. Frul. V. 523 A cord that passed 
over the pullies. One of the assistants..pulling at the 
chord. 1812 WoooHousE Astron, vi. 25 A chord or fine 
wire with a weight attached. 4 

2. spec. A string of a musical instrument, such 
asa harp. (Now only foetic ; ordinarily string.) 

1340-1830 [see Corp]. 1667 Mitton P. £. xt. 561 The 
sound .. Was heard, of Harp and Organ, and who moovd 
Thir stops and chords was seen. 1762 J. Brown Poetry 6: 
Afus. v.\1763) 66 The Chords of the Lyre were augmented 
gradually from four to forty. 1805 Scotr Last Alinstr. 
Introd. 92 He swept the sounding chords along. 1842 Ten- 
nYSON Locksley Hall xvii, Love took up the harp of Life, 
and smote on all the chords with might. 

Jig. 1756 Grav Progr. Poesy, note, Mr. Mason.. has 
touched the true chords..in some of his Choruses. 1856 
Emerson Exg. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) Il. 115 Only once 
or twice [the best poets] have struck the high chord. 

b. fg. Of the emotions, feelings, etc. : the mind 
being viewed as a musical instrument of which 


these are the strings. 

1784 CowrEx Zask vi. 4 Some chord in unison with what 
we hear Is touch’d within us. 1830 Scott A7oxast, Introd. 
Ep., I had touched somewhat rudely upon a chord which 
seldoin ceased to vibrate. 1869 Lecxy Europ. Mor. 1. iii. 
414 It struck alike the coarsest chords of hope and fear, and 
the finest chords of compassion. ; 

3. Phys. Applied to structures in an animal body 
resembling strings. 

ta. A tendon; =CorD sb. 2a. Obs. 

1541-1601 [see CorD.] 1543 TRAHERON I’Zyo's Chirurg. 1. 
i. 2 A chorde groweth oute of a muscle, and is compounded 
of synnowie matter, and of pellicles. 1578 Banister ///s¢. 
Alan ww. 44 Tbe endes of Muscles are in tendons, or as we 
commonly say, chordes. 

b. Applied to various structures; esp. the vocal 
chords, spermatic chord, spinal chord, and umbilical 
chord (see Vocal, etc.). The last-named is now 


commonly cord, the second and third often so. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. U1. 472 The spermatic chord. 
1804 ABERNETHY Sx7g. Obs. 53 The spermatic chord was 
thickened. 1807 Aled. Frnl. XVII. 352 The vessels of the 
umbilical chord. 1828 Starx £ler, Nat. Hist, 11. 74 Shell 
bivalve, adhering to marine bodies.. by means of a ten- 
dinous chord. 1866 Huxcey P#ys. vii. (1869) 203 According 
as the vocal chords are relaxed or tightened. 1878 Bett 
Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat, 23 Chords or tracts of cells, 1880 
GuntTHER Fishes 51 To protect the spinal chord. 

4. Afath, The straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc. 

(1551 Recoroe Pathw. Kuowd. 1. Defin., If the line goe 
crosse the circle, and passe beside the centre, then is it 
called a corde, or a stryngline.] 1570 Bittincstey Euclid 
ui. Introd. 81 The knowledge of chordes and arkes. 1594 
Biunoevit E-rverc, u. (ed. 7) roz A Chord is a right line 
drawne from one end of the Arch to the other end thereof. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 509 Instead of the Chords thie 
Arcs themselves .. may be taken. 1836 THiIRLWALL Greece 
ILL. xx. 146 The old wall, which was the chord of the arc. 
1849 FREEMAN Archit. 155 The altar was placed .. on the 
chord of the apse. 1860 Tynpai Glac. 1. § 25. 185. 

Chord (kid), sb.2 Forms: 6 corde, 6-8 cord, 
7 chorde, 8- chord. [Orig. cord, aphetic form of 
AccorD sé., q.v.; the 17th c. spelling chord arose 
from confusion with prec.: cf. the following. 

1741 Cuambers Cycé., Chord is also used in musick, for 
the note, or string to be touched or sounded: in which 
sense, it is applicable to all the intervals of musick.] 

= AccorD sb. 4; Agreement of musical 
sounds; //. sounds in agreement, harmonies, 
strains, Obs. 

201475 Sgr. lowe Degre 1077 With dulcet pipes of many 
cordes. 1592 GREENE Art Conny Catch. u. 10 The Syrens 
. sound out most heauenly inelodie in such pleasing cords. 
1636 HeaLey Vheophrast. xix. 70 When he heareth any 
Fidlers, he cannot hold but keepe time, and witb a kind of 
inimicall gesticulation .. imitate their chordes. 

+2. Alus. A combination of two ‘according’ or 
harmonious notes sounded together, a CoNcorRD. 
b. f/. The nates added to a bass to make up a 
harmony or ‘ chord’ in the mod. sense (sce 3). Oés. 

1597 Morey /ntrod, Mus. u.71 Phi, What isa Concord? 
Ala, It isa mixt sound .. entring with delight in the eare, 
and is eyther perfect or vnperfect..a vnison, a fift, an eight 
..be perfect cordes [1608 chordes.] 1674 PLayrorp S#://7 
Alus. 1, Vi. 23 Perfect Cords are these,a Fifth, an Eighth, 
with their Compounds... Imperfect Cords are these, a Third, 
a Sixth, with their Compounds. 1731 Peruscn 7veat. 
Jlarmony i, The Unison, the Fifth, the Fourth, and the 
octave of the key .. require the Common Cords, that is to 
say, their 34, stb, and 8 for their Harmony or Accom- 
paniments..The Third, and the Sixth. .require the Uncom- 
mon Cords for their Harmony, that is to say, their 34, 6t® 
and 8h, 1753 CHamBers Cycl. Sufp., Chord is sometimes 
..used for accord. Thus we say the common chords to 
such a bass note, meaning its third, fifth, and octave. 

3. J/us. A combination, concordant or discord- 
ant, of three or inore simultaneous notes according 
to the rules of harmony; rarely of two notes only. 

Common chord \also perfect chord): the combination of 
any note with its third (major or minor", perfect fifth, and 
octave. Chord is often used alone for common chord, ¢.g. 
‘the chord of C’. : 

1752 tr. Ramean's Treat, Ains. iii, A chord is the dis. 
position of several Sounds lieard together ..the perfect 
[chord] .. is composed of one note placed in the Bass, and 
of its Third, Fifth, and Octave. 1782 Burney //is¢. AZ xs. 
IL. ii. rrr Many of the bases.. begin with the chord of C in- 
verted. 1864 Growninc Abt Vogler xii, Give ine the keys. 
I feel for the common chord again, 1868 Sir F. Ovsstey 


several different notes, selected according to fixed prin- 
ciples and rules. ¢1870 A. Procter Leg. 6 Lyrics, Lost 
Chord, Lbave sought, but I seek it vainly, That one lost 
chord divine. 1875 Biaserna 7heory of Sonnd vi. (1883) 
102 The above chord is the most consonant that exists in 
music, and it is therefore called the perfect chord. 

b. To break or spread a chord: to play the 
notes in succession instead of simultaneously. 

1879 F. Taytor in Grove Dict. Jus. 1.87/1 Arpeggio..in 
pianoforte music, the breaking or spreading of a chord, 
upwards or downwards. /b7d, 88/1 In this case the order 
of breaking the chord. .is left to the taste of the performer. 

4. transf. A harmonious combination of colours. 

1856 Rusuin AZod. Paint. 1V.v. tii. 52 The sacred chord 
of colour (blue, purple, and scarlet, with white and gold) as 
appointed in the Tabernacle. /é7d. V.1x.xi. 322 The pecu- 
liar innovation of Turner was the perfection of the colour 
chord by means of scarlet. 1875 tr. Voged’s Chem. Light 
vil. 59 The larger scale of colour of the painter consists not 
of simple tones, but of what may be called chords of colour. 

Chord, v.! rare. [f. prec. sb.: perh. a survival 
of Corp v.! short for accord.] z#¢t7. To accord 
musically; to form a chord (with): to harmonize. 

1866 Mrs. Stowe Little Foxes 3 Who should set a whole 
orchestra of instruments upon playing together, without the 
least provision or forethought as to their chording. AZod. 
collog. It does not chord well with the other. 

Chord, v.2: see Corp v.2 

Chordal (k1dal), a. [f. CHorp sd. +-a1.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, the strings 
of a musical instrument. 

1619 J. Boys Ox Bk. Comm. Prayer (Ps. xcviii. Even. 
Service) All kind of musicke: Vocall, Sing to the Lord, 
Chordall, Praise him upon the harpe, etc. 1794 G. Avams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. vi. 239 The organs of the human 
voice are partly flutal, and partly chordal. 

2. Phys. Relating to the chorda tympant, a 
branch of the facial nerve. 

1872 Tuupicuum Chem. Phys. 2 ‘Chordal’ saliva. 1878 
Kinczett Axim. Chen. 52 Chordal saliva is secreted by 
the submaxillary glands on irritation of a nerve... termed 
‘Chorda tympani’. 1878 Bett Gegenbaner's Anat, 426 The 
investment .. is chordal sheatb. 

3. Aus. Relating to, or consisting of, chords. 
b. transf. in Painting (see CHORD 5b." 4). 

1848 Ruskin Alod. Paint, 1. 1.1. vi. 50 It is only har- 
monious and chordal variety .. which is rightly agreeable. 
1881 Parry in Grove Dict, Mus. U1. 157 The chordal com- 
binations were .. classified according to recognized degrees 
of consonance and dissonance. 1884 Noxcon. & ludep. 27 
Mar. 310/2 Putting in a light chordal accompaniment. 

Chorded (kgidéed), a. [f. CHoxp sé, +-ED =. 

i. Having chords or strings. 

1687 Drypen Song St. Cecilia's Day ii, When Jubal 
struck the corded Shell. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 197 The 
chorded lyre. 1835 /vaser’s Jag. X11. 542 Hermes strung 
the chorded lute. 

2. Combined in chords, in harmony ; of sounds, 
and ¢ramsf. of colours. zare. 

1850 Brownine Christm. Eve, etc. 177 A moon-rainbow.. 
With its seven proper colours chorded. 1875 B. ‘T'ayLor 
Faust I. 124 Songs with chorded voices hymning. 

Chordee (kg1d7). ath. Also 8 cordee. [ad. 
¥. cordée in chaudepisse cordée.) A painful in- 
flammatory downward curving of the penis. 

1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Cordees, Buboes. 
1713 W. Cocksurn Gouorrh@a (1728) 117 This. .agreeing.. 
with chordé in French and corded in English, the impro- 
priety..is very great when we say that any one has a 
Chordée. 1801 Aled. Grrl. V. 381 Where a chordee and 
ardor urina take place. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 


Il. 54. 

+ Chore, chor (koe), 54.1 Obs. (cormptly in 5 
corde.) [ad. L. chorv-us (see CHokvS), at different 
times, and app. independently, viz. in OE., ME. (in 
Wyclif and Caxton), and prob. again in 16th c.] 

1. The choir or chancel of a church ; = CuorR 3. 

a1r0oo O. E. Chron. an, 1083 Pa Frencisce men bracen 
pone chor. a@xz100 Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 326/37 Choris, 
chor. ?a1200 /é7d. 546/43. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 158/4 
‘The quere or chore of the lady chapel. 1638 BratrHwait 
Barnabee's Frni. 1, From Campe, chore, cottage, carpet. 

2. A dance, or company of dancers [L. chorus]. 

1382 Wycur Zudy. xi. 34 With tymbrys and choris [cz 
tympants et choris|, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/3 Alle the 
wymen folowed her with tympanes and cordes [4.rod. xv. 
20]. /é%d. 66/2 The wymen camen out .. syngyng wyth 
choris and tympanes. 1647 Waro Si. Coblcer 28, I would 
Essex Ladies would lead the Chore. ‘ 

3. A band, company, ‘crew’; = CHorR 6. 

1572 BossEWwELL Arvmorte 1. 108 Not for Momus or his 
insensate chore. a 1637 B. Jonson Underzwoods (ed. Bell) 
197, 1 number these as being of the chore of contumely. 
1760 C. Jounston Chrystad (1767) U1. 172 An affair that 
has given our chore the deepest wound we have ever re- 
ceived. 

4. A choir of singers ; = Cuoir 2, 4. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11.95 The whole Chore 
of Heaven..rejoycing at the conversion of a sinner. 1680 
Baxter Answ, Stilling fl. xxxiv. 38 Their Vestments, Or- 
gans, Chore, mode of Singing. 

Chore (t{6.1), sb.2 dial. and U.S. [Phonctic 
variant of char, CHARE 56.1] 

1. ‘A small piece of domestic work, a little job, 
a char’ (Bartlett Dict. Amer.) ; see CHARE 50.1 5. 

18z0 J. Fut Lett. Amer. xxi. 264 These I must call 
Americanisms .. Chores .. little, odd, detached, or miscel- 
laneous pieces of business. 1838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 274 Let us live in corners, and du chores, 1841-4 
— Ess. Art i. 152 They despatch the day’s weary chores. 


CHOREA. 


1865 Mrs, Witney Gayzworthys 120 After sundown, when 
the chores were through, 1881 Scrrdner’s A/ag. Mar. 704 
To procure and cut up bait and do other like chores. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding Gloss., Chuer, a chare, a Jobb of 
work. 188: /. of Wight Gloss., Chur. 1882 Hi”, Worcestersh. 
Gloss., ‘When thee’st done up all the chores, thee canst go 
out of thee’s a mind.’ 1883 //am/sh. Gloss., Choor. 1886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., Choor. 1888 Ecwortny H’. Somerset 
Word-bk , Chore, a job; a piece of business, or work. Hence 
chore-woman, chore-work. 

2. Comb. as chore-girl, -man, -woman, -work. 

18.. Winttier Poents, Telling the Bees x, Went drearily 
singing the chore-girl small, Draping each hive with a shred 
of black. 1874 Mrs. Witney H’e Girls vi. 134 Willian, 
the chore-man, had killed them on Saturday. 

IIence Chore v. iv/7., to do ‘ chores’. 

1874 Mrs. Witney He Girls vi. 127 The man .. who 
‘chored" for us, 1885 W. M. THaver Gen. Grant v. (18387) 
63 Farming, choring .. was preferable to tanning leather. 

1946 Exmoor Scolding |. 208 Tha wut net break the Cantle- 
bone..wi’ chuering. 1883 //ampsh. Gloss., Choor, char, 
to do household work in the absence of a domestic servant. 
1888 Ecwortny Il. Somerset Gloss., Chore, chory. ence 
chorer, choring. 

hore, obs. f. CHorEE, Corr. 

|| Chorea (kor7-a). ath. [Short for L. chorca 
Sancti Viti, St. Vitus's dance; L. chorva, a. Gr. 
xopeia dance, f. yopés: see CHorus.] 

St. Vitus’s dance, a name given to the dancing 
madness (chorcomania) which spread in the 15th e. 
from Germany throughout Europe; an cpidemic 
(probably hysterical) characterized by contortions, 
convulsions, and dancing. In 17th c. extended to 
the disease at present known by that name; a 
convulsive disorder, usually occurring in early life, 
and characterized by irregular involuntary con- 
tractions of the muscles, cs/. of the face and arms; 
also affecting horses. 

1686 SypENHAM Sched. monit, Wks. (1695) 661 In quadain 
Convulsionis specie quz Chorea Sancti Viti vulgo appella- 
tur. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Sechn., Chorea Sancti Viti, isa 
sort of Madness..wherein the Person affected..ran hither 
and thither dancing to the last gasp, if they were not forcibly 
hindred. 1806 Aled. Frnl. XV. 125 Mr. Alexander. .relates 
three interesting cases of chorea. 1831 Youatt //ov'se vii. 
(1847) 154 Chorea, this is a convulsive twitching of some 
muscle or set of muscles, 1846 G. Day tr. Srazon's Anini, 
Chen: AV. 325 A girt aged 13 years, suffering from chorea. 

Hence Chore‘al, Chorea‘tic, Chore‘ic (incor- 
rectly chorcatc, chorwic) adjs., pertaining to or 
symptomatic of chorea, affected with chorca. 
Chore‘iform (incorrectly choreaform) a., resem- 
bling the symptoms of chorea. 

1861 T. Granam /’ract. Sled. 598 The choreal have the 
first active symptoms of cerebral disease. 1806 Med. Frail. 
XV. 125 Deglutition.. attended with choreatic gesticula- 
tions. 1875 H. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 340 Diminishing tem- 
porarily the choreic movements. 1878 Rep. Smithsonian 
/nst. 417 Choreaic twitshings of the left hand. 1882 Xédot's 
Dis. Memory WW. 82 A young woman, aged twenty-six, 
hysterical and choreic. 1877 Roperts //andbk. Med. \ed. 3) 
I. 231 Choreiform movements. ; 

Choree (kori). /’ros. Also 6 chore. [Corresp. 
to mod.F. chore, ad. L. choréus, a. Gr. yopetos a., 
pertaining to a dance, sé. a choree or trochec.] 
The metrical foot more commonly called TRocHEE, 
consisting of a long syllable followed by a short 
one. Hence Chore‘ic @., characterized by chorees. 

1586 W. Wespe Lng. Poctrie (Arb.) 81 Thys verse con- 
sisteth of..one Chore, one spondz, one dactyl, and two 
Choreis. 1883 Jenn Zidipus Tyran. Introd. 72 The metrical 
basis of the rhythm is the choree, or trochee. /did, The 
essential difference between choreic and logaoedic rhythm 


is that of ictus. 
Choregy (kori'dzi, kpredgi). Gr. Antig. [ad. 


Gr. xopynyia office of a xopnyes; see CHORAGUS. 
Cf. F. chorégie.| The function of a choragus in 
ancient Athens. 

3847 Grote Greece III. 1. xi. 163 The Liturgies of the 
state, as they were called—unpaid functions such as the 
trierarchy, choregy, gymnasiarchy, etc. 1869 A. W. Warp 
tr. Curtins' Greece U1. 538 ‘The provision of choirs (choregy). 

Choreic: sec CHorEA and CHOREE. 

Choreograph (kp'ridgraf). [f. (after CHorro- 
GRAPHY) Gr. xopeia + -ypapos writer. In mod.F. 
chorégraphe.| A designer or arranger of a ballet. 
So Choreographer. 

1876 Symonps Grk. Poets Ser. u. iv. 124 The whole re- 
sembles a theatrical f.sbleaw zivant which an enlightened 
choreograph .. might design to represent the Garden of 
Eden. 1886 B. Roosevert Coffer Q. IL. viii. 140, I am 
the protector of the New York Terpsichorean Academy. I 
am father, mother, brother, even choreographer if need be. 

Choreographie (ke:r/,ograe"fik), a. Also (very 
frequently) choregraphic. ([f. CHOREOGRAPH-Y + 
-1c. In mod.F. chorégraphique.] Vertaining to 
the art of dancing, ¢s/. ballet-dancing. 

184. Lumtey Xemin. Opera v, The indolent patrons of 
choreographic art. 1847 /llust, Lond. News 24 July 58/2 

The admirable choregraphic productions at this theatie. 
31866 Howe ts }'exet. Life v.73 The ballet at the Marionette 
is a triumph of choreographic art. 1868 A/ask Apr. 82 The 
stars of the choregraphic firmament, Tagtioni, Cerito, etc. 
1878 Grove's Dict. A/us. 1. 28/2 Some of the most charming 
melodies choreagraphic music has to show. 

Choreography (kprep'grafi). 
graphy, choriography. 
dancing + -ypagia writing. 


Also chore’- 
[mod. f. Gr, xopefa 
Cf. mod. F. choré- 
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graphie, in both senses.) a. The written notation 
of dancing. ? Obs. b. The art of dancing, 

213789 Burney /Zist, Alns, ted. 2) 11.1. 50 In Choregraphy 
an art invented about two hundred years ago to delineate the 
figures and steps of dances. 1844 Blackw. Alag. LY. 295 
Why not .. elevate choriography to the rank of one of the 
fine arts?..since all eyes are amenable to the charm of ex- 
quisite dancing. 1847 Craic, i Se had the art of re- 
presenting dancing by signs, as singing 1s by notes. 

Chorepiscopal (k6éer/piskdpal), 2. [f. late 
L. chérepiscopus +-A; scc next.}] Belonging toa 
chorcpiscopus or country bishop of the early church. 

1839 VeowELL Anc. Brit. Ch. viii. (1847) 83 The abbots... 
are sometimes styled Bishops; and it is not improbable that 
they exercised chorepiscopal authority. 1879 MAcLEAR 
Celts iv. 61 As abbot of a famous monastery he wielded 
chorepiscopal rights in his society. 

+ Chorepiscope. 0d. rare—'. [ad. late L. 
chorepiscopns, a, Gr. xwpeniaxonos country bishop, 
suffragan bishop, f. xwpa or x@pos country + émi- 
oxonos Bishor. The Latin form is now commonly 
tised.] A country or suffragan bishop of the early 
church appointed to superintend churches at a 
distance from the city where the bishop of the 
diocese resided, 

1660 J. Liovp Prin. Episc. 56 The Churches never suf- 
fered a Presbyter, or Chorepiscope, to ordaine. 

a 1600 Hooker Feel. fol. vi. vill. § 4 The old Chorepiscopi. 
1839 YEoweLt Anc, Brit, Ch, xi. (1847) 117 Where he had 
lived before as chorepiscopus. 1844 Lincarp A nglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) 1. ii. 64 At a time when there were no fixed 
bishoprics in Wales..there were chorepiscopi in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1844 tr. Moshetm’s Eccl. Hist. 1. 30 Chorepi- 
scopi, i.e. country bishops. This order held the middle 
rank between bishops and presbyters. 

Chori- (k6eri), before a vowel choris- ‘k6vris), 
a. Gr. xa@p1, xopis asunder, apart: used in botanical 
terms, as Choripetalous (-pe'talos), @., having 
separate petals = POLYPETALOUS ; Chorisanthe- 
rous (-cnpéras) @., having separate anthers; 
Chorisepalous (-se‘pales) @., having separate 
scpals = PoLYSEPALOUS. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 5. 244 Choripetalous is .. the 
most fitting name for a corolla the petals of which are 
separate. | 

Chorial (ko-rial), 2. Anal. [f. CHort-on + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the chorion. 

186: Bumsteab I ex. Dés. (1879! 782 Through the chorial 
covering. 

Choriamb (k6eriamb, keg'r-). Pros. [ad. L. 
choriambus, a. Gr. xopiauBos, f. xop-eios CHOREE 
+tapBos lamp. Cf. F. choriaméc. Also used in 
the Latin form.] A metrical foot composed of a 
choree followed by an iamb, and thus consisting 
of four syllables, the first and last long, the two 
others short. 

1844 Beck & Fevton tr. J/unk's Afctres 129 The choriamb 
consists of six times, of which three are in the arsis, and 
three in the thesis. 1850 Hannay Siugleton Fontenoy . i. 
(L.), If you had asked him what ‘religio’ was, he would 
have replied at once that it was a choriambus. 

Choriambic (koeriz:mbik, kpr-),@. ros. [ad. 
L. choriambic-us, a. Gr. xoprapBixos, f. xopiauBos ; 
see prec. Cf. F. choriambigue.) Consisting of or 
containing chortambs. b. as sé. (@.) A choriambic 
verse: (0.) a choriamb. 

1613 R.C. Yadle Alph., Coriambickes, verses made by 
satyrists, 1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., Choriambique, a foot in 
Meeter..as Flebilibis. 1749 Numbers in Poet. Comp, 63 
The tetrasyllable Foot called Choriainbic is beautiful and 
yery frequent in our best Poets. ¢.g. Daughter of God and 
Man, accomplish'd Eve. A/idton. 1866 Fevton Anc.§ Mod. 
Gr. Tox: 371 In choriambic and dactylic measure. ; 

Choric (kprik, koovrik), a. [ad. L. choric-us, 
a. Gr. xopixds, f. yopds ; see Cuorvs. Cf. F. cho- 
rigue.] 

1. Gr. Antig. Of or pertaining to a chorus (in 
Greek tragedy, etc.) ; in the style of a chorus. 

1830 tr. Aristophanes’ H’asps 155 Courageous .. in the 
Choric dance, and brave in fight! 1846 Grote Greece 
I.1. xvi. 521 The rhythm of his choric het 1867 Swix- 
BuURNE Ess, & Stil, (1875) 168 The debateable questlon of 
choric metre. ; 

2. Pertaining to a chorus or choir; choral. rave. 

1882 Trans. Victoria Inst. 312 Perfected beings combin- 
ing in choric adoration. 

Hence Chorics sd. p/. (nonce-wd. after hcrorcs, 
elegiacs, etc.), the verses of a (Greck) chorus. 

1819 Lama Lett. 7 June 107 The Chorics (how do you 
like the word ?) of Sanison Agonistes. 

Chorical, 2. O¢s. rare. 
= prec. (sense I.) 

x Bentiey Phat. 202 In Tetrametres and other 
Chorical Measures. fit for Dances and Songs. 

|| Chorion (koerign). fa. Gr. xdp:ov outer 
membrane of foetus.] 

1. Anat, The outermost membrane enveloping 
the foetus before birth. 

1845 Raynotp Syrth Man. (1564) xxxiii. 32 The bastyng 
that is betweene the Matrix and Chorion. 1646 Sik 7. 
Browne /’send, Ep. in. vi, In regard the cub comes forth in- 
volved in the Chorion, a thick and tough membrane. 1754 
64 Smetuie A/dwif. 1. 114 Vhe External coat of the Ovuin 
is the membrane Chorion. 1836 Topp Cyc/. dat. 1. 116/1 
The chorion of the ova [of the pepe Is generally thin or 
coriaceous, seldom calcified or hard. 1864 F. Hace in 


[f. as pree.+-aL.] 


CHORISTER. 


Wilson's tr. Pishan-puordnra 1.40 Meru was its amnion, and 
the other inouutains were its chorion. 

2. Sol. (Scc quot.) 

18:6 Keitn /Ays. Lot. wv. viii. § 2 ‘he Chorion, so named 
by Malpighi, is the soft and pulpy substance of the primitive 
nucleus of the seed. 

3. Anal. Vue cutis vera or true skin ; = Cornivst. 

1831 R. Knox Clognet's Anat, 333 “Vhey. -ternunate in the 
chorion of the skin. 1845 ‘Yoo & Bowsan /"hys. elaat. 1. 
434 The chorion, Or Cutis, is tough. 

+4. =Choroid tunic. Oés. 

1650 Butwer A xthropomet.73 The thin membrane Chorin, 
the first that covereth the Optique sinew. 

Choripetalous, -sepalous, cte.: sce Cuont-. 

Chorisis (k6-rtsis). of, fa. Gr. ywprors 
separation, f. xwpiCay to scparate.} ‘The splitting 
of an organ into parts, each of which is as perfect 
as its original, as the stamens of Hypericum.’ 

1835 LinpLey /trod. Bot. (1848) 1. 332, 1 propose chorisis 
(xwpeons) to define what I have called deduplication and the 
adjective choristate, to signify unlined, 1842 Gray Struct. 
Bot, vi. § 3 (1880) 202 Deduplication or Chorisis. 1875, 
Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. u. v. 528 Such a replace- 
ment of one stamen by two or more is termed by .. Eichler 
and others Collateral Chorisis. 

Chorism (kéerizm). Bot. [ad. Gr xwpiopds 
separation, f. xwpifer to scparatc.] = Chouists. 

1889 Athenzunt 16 Mar. 350/2 (Rev. Prof. Henslow) ex- 
plained the different ways by which pedicels of umbels are 
formed in each class respectively. ‘The ‘chorism’ and union 
of chords were illustrated and the effects produced. 

Chorist (kprrist, ko-rist). Also 6 choriste. 
(a. F. choriste, ad. med.L. chorista singer in a choir, 
f. chorus Corr ; or f. Cuor-vs + -IsT.] 

+1. A member of a choir. Oés. 

1538 LELAND /¢7. 1. 15 A Collegiate Paroche Chirch of a 
3 Prestes, 2 Clerkes, and 4 Choristes. 1611 Cotur.. Choriste, 
a Chorist; a singing inan in a Queere. 1669 Wooputav 
St. Teresa u. xi. 94 Two Nuns; one a Chorist; the other « 
Lay-sister. 1744 Lewis Life Pecocke 7 A Master, four 
fellows. .Clerks, conducts, chorists, etc. 1766 Entick Lov- 
don NV. 354. 

+b. ¢fransf: A feathered choristcr. Ods. 

1763 Brit. Mag. ¥V. 325 Now woodland chorists sing. 

2. Gr. Antig. A member of the chorus in the 
ancient Greek drama. 

1762 J. Brown Poetry & Adis. § 6 (1763) 135 The Poet's 
Character became quite distinct from that of Chorist, Actor, 
or Dancer. 1853 Grote Greece XI. ti. Ixxxiii. 38 He 
{Dionysius]..sent reciters and chorists, skilful as well as 
highly trained, to exhibit his own poetical compositions, 

3. a. One who sings ina chorus. b. One who 
joins in the chorus of a song (soncc-use). 

1835 Fraser's Alag. X1. 425 The emotions actuating the 
chorists in a good drinking-song. 1865 <dithenzun No. 
1956. 558/3 Lhe orchestra and the chorists. 


Chori‘state, 2. Bo’. [f. Gr. xapior-ds sepa- 
rated +-ATE by assoc. with /aminale and the like.] 
Formed by chorisis or deduplication. 


1835, Lixptey (see Curorisis]. 1848 — /nutrod. Bot. (ed. 4 
338 Such choristate, unlined or multiplied stamens. 

Chorister (keristo1). Forms: 4 queristre, 
querestere, 4-7 querester, 5 querestur, 6 que- 
ryster, querrister, quirrester, queristere, co- 
ruster, 6-8 querister, quirister (also a/c/. in 9 , 
7 querrester, quirester, quirrister, quorister, 
7-9 choirister, 7- chorister. [ME. guerestre, 
-tsire, prob. ad. Anglo-Fr. cuertstre var. of cucr- 
tstc, ad. med.L. chorista after cuer, guer Cuoln: 
sce CHorisT. The older pronunciation kwirrists1 
came down to the preseut century, and may still 
be heard.] 

1. A member of a choir of singers. a. of a 
church choir; now s/ec. a choir-boy. 

£1360 Song Deo Gratias in E. £. F. (1862) 124 Alle be 
queristres in bat qwer. On bat word (Deo gracias]. fast gon 
pei cri. ¢1q2z0 Chron. Vilod. 511 With inne pe quere .. He 
herde queresters full mery syng. 1563 ict 27 /Jen. b///, 
c. 42 §1in O2f & Cand, Evact, 12 Chapleines, Clerkes, 
Corusters. 1595 Srenster /pithal, xii, The Choristers the 
ioyous antheme sing. 1602 Secar Hon. Altl. & Cit. ti. 
xIvill. 184 The Queries and instruments of Musicke made 
melody. 16:1 CotGr., Enfant de caur, a Quirester, or 
singing boy. @ 1672 Woop Life (1848) 133 nofe, Sung by 
two thousand quoristers, 1765 Sterne 77. Shandy 1802 
vin. vi. 116 Like a quirister. 1766 Estick London IV. 11, 
13 priests, and four choiristers, 1859 Geo, Euiot «fl. Bede 
20 A melody..sung by the pure voice of a boyish chorisier 

b. of an angelic choir. 

1584 ConstasLt /vents (1859 61 The ancel-quiristers of 
th’ heavenly skyes. 1614 T. Apams Devil's Manguet 231 
Angels and Cherubins, the coelestiull Choristers, 1858 6a 
Beveripce //ist, fudia 11. iv. ii. 19 Heavenly quirister., 
nymphs and demons, 1870 Rossnati Blessed Danrosel i, 
Her seemed she searee had been a day One of Ged’s Chor 
isters. f : 

ce. onc of a flock of singing birds. ; 

1596 Lopce Mfurg. clrer. 115 All you winged queristers 
of woode. 1674 PLayroxv SA7// Mus. Pref. 4 lhe birds of 
the Air, those pretty Winged Choristers. 1814 Cauy Danie 
(Chandos) 195 The feather'd quiristers. d 

+2. A singer. | often d¢frectative.’ Obs. 

1589 Jarprel, Epit. 1843) 30 Among your roring quiristers 
1601 Cornwateves /ss nH. x1Ni. 41631) 293, 1 am not mooue 
against Nero for anything mure tcacepting his Quirister~ 
occupation, 1640 Gest Anare in Gr. 1.1. Buy, Vo say 
truth, | am no good Querisier. 

+3. Gr. sintig. .\ member of the chorus. Cé». 


° 


CHORISTIC. 


1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 456 Placed last in the 
dance by him who was the master chorister. 

+ 4. (?) One of a band. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex vu. xli, pe secounde Edward. .loved 
strongliche oon of his queresters[v.7. qwysteres, whistrers ; 
L, waza aliguem faniliarent). c1460 Towneley Myst., Lu- 
ditium (1836) 310 Primus Denion. Now thou art myn owne 
querestur, I wote where thou wonnes. 1550 Bate /mage 
Ch. 1vij, Mahometes doctoures and the popes queristers, 
yea still they are aloft in their beastly beggerye, 

5. Comb. as chorister-bishop, -boy. 

1649 J. Grecorie Learned Tracts 113 The Episcopus 
Choristarum was a Chorister Bishop chosen by his fellow 
Children upon S. Nicholas daie. /d7¢. 117 In Case the 
Chorister Bishop died within the Moneth, his Exsequies 
were solemnized with an answerable glorious Pomp and 
Sadness, 1817 CoLeripce Biog, Lit. I. xxiii. 289 A hymn 
. sung on the stage by the choirister boys! 1876 Darwin 
Axtobiog. in Life & Lett. 1, At Cambridge .. 1 sometimes 
hired the chorister boys to sing in my rooms. 

Hence Choristership, the office of a chorister ; 
Choristry, the performance of choristers (rare). 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VITI, c. 42 §1 in Oxf. & Camb. Enactne. 
13 Chaplenshippes, Clerkeshippes, Corustershippes. 1862 
Mrs. H. Woop A/rs. Hadlib. 11. 1. (1864)156 Frank had leave 
to try for the vacant choristership. 1851 DoBELL Poeurs, 
Harfs of Heaven, Rolling a sea of choristry. 

Choristie (koristik), @. rare. ff. med.L. 
chorista or CHORIST +-IC.] Pertaining to a choir ; 
choric ; choral. 1846 WorcEsTER cites CRABB. 

+ Choristical, 2. Obs. rare—).  [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Pertaining to choristers or to a choir. 

1660 S. FisHer Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 590 Ministers, 
Cathedrals, and a number more of such Choristical Church- 
geer, and the stipends thereto pertaining. 

Choristophyllous (korisstofiles), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. xwpiords separate + pvAAoy leaf + -ous.] 
‘Tlaving separate leaves’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Chorization (ké6erizéfon). Zor.  [f. Gr. 
xwpl(-ev (see CHORISIS) + -ATI0ON.] = CHORISIS. 

1849 J. H. Batrour 4Zax. Bot. 184 Produced. .only a pro- 
cess of dilamination, or chorization. 1875 zd7d. (ed. 5) 371 
Parts of the flower are often increased by a process of de- 
duplication, unlining, dilamination, or chorization, i.e. the 
separation of a lamina from organs already formed. 

|| Chorizontes (koerizgnt7z), 56. p72, [a. Gr. 
xwpicorres pl. of pr. pple. of yapitew to separate. ] 
In ancient Greek, ‘A name given to those gram- 
marians who ascribed the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors’ (Liddell and Scott), So (in 
this or analogous senses) the sing. Chorizont ; also, 
Chorizontal, Chorizontic ad/s.; Chorizontist. 

1887 A thenzumi 12 Feb. 218/3 We .. knew that he [Prof. 
Jebb] was a ‘chorizont’. 1868 GLapstonrn Fuv. Mundi i. 
(1870) 13 The chorizontes, so called because they separate 
the authorship of the Iliad from that of the Odyssey. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 16 Apr. 563/1 Any ‘chorizontal’ attempts are 
condemned to failure. .the one thing approaching to sanity 
in the insane Shakspeare- Bacon craze is that it. recognizes 
this. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVI1. 239 A ‘chorizontic’ or 
separatist position is adopted. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 
401 Too much of a Chorizontist to suit his own view. 

Chork, v. (now Sc.) [A variant of CHARK, with 
mimetic adaptation: cf. CHIRK.] To make the 
noise which the feet do when the shoes are full of 
water. (Formerly =CHARK.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 76 Cherkyn’ or chorkyn’ or frac- 
chyn’ as newe cartys or plowys, s¢ridvo. 1721 Ramsay To 
LV. Starrat 29 Aft have I wid through glens with chorking 
feet. Zod. Sc. My feet are chorking with water. 

(Chorl, mistake (in some dicts.) for CHOIL.] 

Chorl, -ish, -ysshe, obs. ff. of CHURL, -ISH. 

Chorograph (k6erograf). [f. Gr. yapa or x@pos 
place, spot + -ypap-os: see next.] An instrument 
invented by Prof. Wallace, of Edinburgh, to deter- 
mine the position of a station, having given the 
angles made by it to three points in the same plane 
whose positions are known; the problem which is 
more quickly and roughly solved by the Station- 

pointer. 

1839 W. WALLACE Geom. Theorems, 134, 153- : 

Chorographer (korpgrafa1), Also 7 (in 
Burton) coro-. [f. Gr. xwpoyp4p-o; describing 

countries (f. xwpa or x@pos country, district + 
-ypacos, f. ypapev to write) + -ER1; cf. geographer, 
astronomer.| One that describes, or delineates, a 
particular country or district. 

1610 HoLLanp Camden's Brit. Pref., Christopher Saxton 
and John Norden most skilfull chorographers. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anat. Mel. To Rdr. 45 Cyprian Echonius, a Spanish 
corographer. a 1635 Corset /ter Bor. 82 To Camdens eye, 
Englands chorographer. 1742 Firtpinc Jos. Andrews 
ui. i, The others should. .be termed topographers or Choro- 
graphers..it being the business of the latter chiefly to 
describe countries and cities. 1796 PreGcE Anonyin. 35 
Yhe Chorographer of East Kent, Dr. Christopher Packe. 
1816 Monthly Rev. UXXX. 50 The bridges in our roads 
also are commonly so narrow, etc. Wherever such public 
nuisances exist, the chorographer should denounce them. 

Chorographic (kGerogre'fik), @. fad. Gr. 
xepoypaguit-ds, f. ywpoypapos; sce prec. In F. 
chorographigue.] Pertaining or relating to the 
description or dclincation of a country or dis- 
trict. 

1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland ii. 4 An old Chorographick 
table, 1862 Merivare Rom, Fimp. (1865) 1V. xxxix. 404 
The notion that the Romans had no chorographic maps. 
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Chorographical (koeregrefikal), 2, Also 7 
(in Burton) coro-. [f. as prec.+-AL.] = prec. 

1593 Norpen Sec. Brit. (title) The first parte. An 
historicall and chorographicall discription of Middlesex. 
161z Drayton's Poly-olb. Aiij, Vhe Author ..a Choro- 
graphicall poet. 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 1. 322 We 
drew a chorographical map of the country. 1841 D’IsraeLi 
Amen, Lit. (1859) 11. 218 The ‘ Poly-olbion’ is a choro- 
graphical description of England and Wales. 
Chorographically (koerogrefikali), adv. [f. 
prec.+-Ly 2.] | In a chorographical manner; ac- 
cording to, or in relation-to, chorography. 


1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxxv. Ljb, Chorographically to | 


make a carde, whereby you may redily know the true dis- 
tance and situation of places. 1610 HoLLAND Casden's 
Srit.1. 459 Let us survey it Chorographically. 1883 C. P. 
Situ in Mature XXVII. 315 This is interesting both 
chronologically and chorographically. 

Chorography ! jkorpgrafi). [a. F. choro- 
graphie, or ad. L, chérographia, a. Gr. xwpoypapio, 
f. ywpa or yapos + -ypayra writing. A term, with 
its family of words, greatly in vogue in 17thc., 
but now little used, its ancient sphere being covered 
a geography and topography jointly.) 

. The art or practice of describing, or of deline- 
ating on a map or chart, particular regions, or 
districts ; as distinguished from geography, taken 
as dealing with the earth in general, and (less 
distinctly) from ‘fofography, which deals with par- 
ticular places, as towns, etc. 

1559 W. CunnincHam Cosmtogr. Glasse 7 Chorographie 
shewith the partes of th’ earth diuided in themselues. 1570 
Der M/ath.Pref.17 Chorographie seemeth tobe an underling, 
and atwig, of Geographie. 1677 Plot O.z/fordsh. 299 Except 
there be any thing of Chorography in the Map of Oxford- 
shire prefixt to this Essay. 1862 Merivace Rom. Ep, 


(1865) IV. xxxix. 402 The curious specimen of ancient choro- 
graphy called the Peutinger Table. 

2. concr. A description or delineation of a par- 
ticular region or district. 

1570-6 LAMBARDE Peramnd, Kent (1826) 157, | having under- 
taken the chorography of this shyre. 1683 Cave Eccéesi- 
astici, Eusebius 19 ‘The first [Book] containing a Choro- 
graphy of Judza. 1850 Leitcn A/idler's Anc. Art 626 A 
pictorial chorography and ethnography. 

3. ¢ransf. The natural configuration and features 
of a region (which form the subject matter of its 
chorography in sense 2). (Cf. geography.) 

1617 Moryson /f27, 11. 1.1. 12 Let a Traueller obserue .. 
the fruitfulnesse of each Countrey. .the healthfulnesse of the 
Aire, the Chorography, etc. 1643 Sir IT. Browne Redig. 
Med. 1, §8, I have..seene severall Countries, beheld the 
nature of their climes, the Chorography of their provinces, 
etc, 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norw, & Eng. 1. 343 Renders 
its chorography singularly conspicuous. 

Chorography ? (korpgrafi). ?O0s. [f. Gr. 
yopo-s dance + ~ypadia writing: cf. CHOREOGRAPHY. } 
The art of dance notation, 

1710 J. Essex (¢/t/e) Treatis of Chorography, or the art of 
dancing Country Dances after a new Character. Translated 
from the French of Monsieur Feuillet. 1806 dix. Rev. 1V. 
720 Chorography, or the art of writing dances in specific 
characters. 1877 Eucycl. Brit. s.v. Dance, Chorography, 
or orchesograpiy, the art of dancing notation. 

Choroid (k6eroid), a. (sb.) Anat, Also 7-8 
-oide. fad. Gr. xopoeéjs, corrupt reading for 
xoproedys (x. xttwy ‘the choroid coat of the eye’ 
Galen), f. xépiov (see CHoRION) + €i60s resem- 
blance.] Applied to certain structures resembling 
the chorion in form and vascularity ; and to struc- 
tures connected with these. 

Ll. Chorotd coat (or tunic): a vascular membrane 
lining the eye-ball, between the sclerotic coat and 
the retina, continuous in front with the iris, and 
containing numerous dark pigment cells. Choroid 
gland: a gland-like plexus of blood-vessels of 
crescentic or annular form, imbedded in the choroid 
coat of the eye in osseous fishes. Chorodd mem- 
brane =chorotd coat; seealso 2. Choroid muscle: 
the ciliary muscle of the eye. 

1741 Monro Axat. Nerves (ed. 3) 44 The choroid Coat on 
the Outside of the Retina. 1764 Reip /uguiry vi. § 12 The 
.-function of the choroid membrane. 1778 Phil. Trans. 
LXVIII. 91 There was .. a dispute .. whether the choroid 
coat of the eye or the retina was the immediate cause of 
vision. 1836 Topp Cyct. Anat. I. 553/2 The so-called 
choroid gland in the eyes of Fishes. 1841-71 T. R. Jones 
Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 701 A vascular organ .. called the 
‘choroid gland’ bythe older anatomists. .ofa crescentic form, 
and always of adeep red colour. 1881 TyLor Axthrof. 70 


The black pigment lining the choroid coat at the back of 
the eye. 


2. Chorotd membrane: a name for the pia mater 
(Chambers Cye/.), and for the velum tnterposttum 
of the brain (Mayne “xf. ex.) ; app. ods. in both 
senses ; see also 1. Chorotd plexus: a plexus of 
blood-vessels connected by a thin membrane de- 
rived from the fia mater, in each lateral ventricle 
of the brain, forming a cord-like border on each 
side of the velum interpositum; also applied to 
similar structures in the third and fourth ventricles. 
Chorotd artery, postertor ch. a.: two arteries 
arising respectively from the internal carotid and 
the posterior cerebral arteries on each side, and 
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contributing to form the choroid plexus. Choroid 
vetw ; a vein connected with the choroid plexus, 

[1696 Prittips, Choroides, the folding of the Carotid 
Artery in the Brain. 173t Battey, Choroides Plexus. 
1751 Cuambers Cycd., Choroides is particularly used for the 
inner membrane which immediately invests the brain.] 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 493/1 After having given off the 
choroid artery, the internal carotid divides. 1842 E. Wit- 
son Anat, Vade Mec. 377 The Choroid plexus is a vascular 
fringe extending obliquely across the floor of the lateral 
ventricle, 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Choroid vein of cerebrum, 
a vein in the outer border of each choroid plexus. 

3. cllipt. as sb, The choroid coat or gland; seer. 

1683 Phil. Trans. XIII. 265 The Choroide is the seat of 
vision and not the retina. 1800 Younc Mech. Eye Ibid. 
XCI. 79 The horse-shoe-like appearance of the choroid of 
fishes. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Mec. 450 The Choroid 
1s a vascular menibrane of a rich chocolate-brown colour 
upon its external surface, and of a deep black colour within. 

+b. Formerly also chorozdes, choroeides. 

(App. this was also used for the choroid membrane and 
the choroid plexus ; see 2.) 

1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. 183 Some call this 
coat Choroides, because it is woven with many veines and 
arteries, like the coat Chorion. 1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 746 
Why the Uvea or Choroides is black in Men, but of divers 
colours in Brutes. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art (ed. Webster) I. 
251 The whole of the choroides is opaque. 

Hence Choroidal a,, +a. belonging to the 
choroid membrane of the brain (ods.); b. belong- 
ing to the choroid coat of the eye ; Choroi‘dean z., 
pertaining to the choroid (plexus); choroidean 
artery =chorotd artery, see 2; Choroidi'tis, Path. 
(see -ITIS], inflammation of the choroid coat. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Chorocidad [mispr. 
chorodeidal], belonging to the net, like to the infoldings 
about the brain. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye Introd. 22 
The choroidal pigment. /4zd. 713 Choroidal complica- 
tions, 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Mec. 282 The Choroi- 
dean is a small branch which is given off from the internal 
carotid. 1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 66 Blindness .. 
which was the result of suppurative choroiditis. 

Chorol, bad spelling of coro/, COROLLA. 

Chorological (koerclg'dzikal), 2. [f. next + 
-1C+-AL.] Of or pertaining to chorology. 

1858 Lincarp Axglo-Saxon Ch. I. App. F. 349 Without 
entering into the chronological or chorological difficulties 
which the subject .. presents, I shall content myself with 
briefly enumerating the bishoprics known. 

Chorology (korglédzi). [f. Gr. xapa, x@pos 
country, region + -Aoy:a discourse; see -LoGY.] 
The scientific study of the geographical extent or 
limits of anything. 

1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man \. iv. 74 The chorology of 
organisms, the doctrine, that is, of the geographical and 
topographical distribution of animal and vegetable species. 
1879 HuxLey Crayfish ii. 46 The answer to the third 
question ‘Where is it found?’ would represent what we 
know of its Distribution or Chorology. Ibid. 47 Factscom- 
prised under Morphology, Physiology, and Chorology. 


Chorometry (korp’métri). [f. Gr. xwpoperpia, 
f.xa@pa or xpos country + -ve7pia measuring.] 
‘The art of surveying a country.’ 

1823 Crass Jechn. Dict. 

Chortle (t{pitl), v. iztr. A factitious word 
introduced by the author of 7hrough the Looking- 
Glass, and jocularly used by others after him, 
app. with some suggestion of chackle, and of sort. 


[Quite unconnected with CHURTLE.] 

1872 L. Carrot Through Looking-Glass i, ‘O frabjous 
day! Callooh! Callay!” He chortled in his joy. 18 
Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxii. 242 It makes the 
cynic and the worldly-minded man to chuckle and chortle 
with an open joy. 1887 Athenzum 3 Dec. 751/1 A means 
of exciting cynical ‘chortling’. 1888 Daily News 10 Jan. 
5/2 So may chortle the Anthropophagi. 

Chorus (koeris), sd. Pl. choruses. [a. L. 
chorus dance, band of dancers and singers, etc. (in 
med.L., choir of a church), a. Gr. yopés dance, 
band of dancers, chorus (sense I), etc. Cf. CHo1R.] 

1. Gr. Antig. An organized band of singers and 
dancers in the religious festivals and dramatic per- 
formances of ancient Greece. b. The song sung 
by the chorus. 

In the Attic tragedy, the chorus were ‘interested spec- 
tators’, sympathizing with the fortunes of the characters, 
and giving expression, between the ‘acts’, to the moral and 
religious sentiments evcked by the action of the play. 

1606 Brysxetr Civ. Life 149 He introduceth Poets to 
sing Himnes to their Gods, and teacheth the maner of their 
Chori in their sacrifices. 1641 Mitton C4. Govt.11. Introd., 
Intermingling her solemn scenes and acts with a sevenfold 
chorusofhallelujahs and harping symphonies. 41789 Burney 
Hist, Mus, (ed. 2) 1. ix. 158 The great choruses, or interludes 
were generally four in number. 1807 Rouinson Archzol. 
Greca \. xxii. 100 Fifteen persons were to constitute a tragic 
chorus, 1836 THirLwaci Greece III, xviii. 74 Aeschylus .. 
superintended the evolutions of his chorusses. 

c. In English drama, imitated or adapted from 
the chorus of Attic tragedy, as in Gorbodec, and 
Milton’s Samson Agonistes; by Shakspere and 
other Elizabethan dramatists reduced to a single 
personage, who speaks the prologuc, and explains 
or comments upon the course of events. 

1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboduc, Names of the Speakers 
Gorboduc.. etc. Chorus, foure auncient and sage men of 
Brittaine. c1s90 Martowe Faust vii. (Enter Chorus, 
What there he did, in trial of his art, I leave untold. 1594 
Kyp Corselia 1, Cornelia. Say gentle sisters, te!l me, and 
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believe It grieves me that I know not why you grieve. 
Chorus. O poor Cornelia, have not we good cause. 1599 
Suaks. //en. V, Prol. 32 Admit me Chorus to this Historte. 
1602 — //am, 11. ti. 255 Y‘are as good as a Chorus, my 
Lord. 1611 — Wint, T. 1. i, Enter Time, the Chorus. 
1671 Mitton Samson, The Persons..Chorus of Danites. 
1863 Mus. C. Crarxe Shaks. Char. xvii. 470 He is also 
accustomed to introduce a character as a sort of chorus, 
to detail the progress of events to his audience. 1878 H. 
James Fr. Poets §& Nov. (1884) 231 In this tale....the poet 
never plays chorus; situations speak for themselves. 

SS 
1602 Return fr. Parnass. 1. i.(Arb.) 21 Sighs are the 
Chorus in our Tragedie. 1634 Massincer Very Homan 
lv. iii, But your‘s is pity, A noble chorus to my wretched 

story. 

+2. Jig. (L. chorus, Gr. xopés.] Applicd- to the 
company of planets, moving in rhythmical and 
regular order round the sun. (Cf. Cuorr 6.) 

1660 Stantey Hist, Philos. (1701) 10 The True System of 
the Universe, which places the Sun in the Center, and the 
Earth in the Planetary Chorus, 1720 Watertann Eight 
Serm. 87 The Sun, with its planetary Chorus dancing 
round it. 1722 Wotraston Relig. Nat. § 5. 80 The chorus 

_of planets moving periodically, by uniforin laws, in their 
several orbits about (the sun]. 

3. An organized band of singers, a choir; sfec. 
the collective body of vocalists who sing the choral 
parts in an opera, oratorio, etc. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Chorus, a Company of Singers or 
Dancers, a Quire. 1738 Pore Zfzl. Sat. 1. 242 While 
Heaven's whole chorus sings. 1862 Lapvy WaALtace tr. 
Mendelssohn's Lett. 17 May 1831 The orchestra and chorus 
here are like those in our second-rate provincial towns. 
Ibid. 23 Nov. 1834 The choruses got drunk .. and rebelled 
against the manager. 1880 Grove Dict. Ans. Il. 286 
{Mendelssohn‘s] Antigone was brought out at Covent 
Garden on Jan. 2, 1845 .. Musically its success was not at 
first great, owing to the inadequate way in which the chorus 
was put on the stage. 

4. The simultaneous utterance of song by a 
number of people ; anything sung by many at once. 

1711 Pore Univ. Prayer 188 One chorus let all Being 
raise. 1848 Lytton //arold t. i, Again broke, loud, clear, 
and silvery, the joyous chorus. 1862 Lapy Wattace tr. 
Mendelssohn's Lett, 21 Jan. 1832 His organ. .sounded like 
a full chorus of old women’s voices. 

b. ¢ransf. The simultaneous utterance of any 
vocal sounds, as speech, laughter, ete., by a number 
of persons ; the sounds so uttered. Also of ani- 
mals, ¢. g. the ‘ music ’ of hounds in full cry. 

1935 SOMERVILLE Chase u. 249 Hark! now again the 
Chorus fills. 1783 Jornson Lett. Mrs, Thrale 5 July, 
Eight children in a small house will probably make a chorus 

“not very diverting. 1862 Lapy Wattace tr. Mendelssohn's 
Lett. 1 Mar. 1831 [They] broke into a chorus of loud 
laughter. 1870 k. Peacock Ralf Skirl III. 97 A general 
chorus of bad language. 1881 Grant Cameronians 1. iv. 58 
All the dogs..kept up a chorus of mingled whining and 
barking. . 

ce. /2z chorus: with simultaneous utterance ; 
(singing, speaking, etc.) all together. 

1805 Foster &ss. tu. iv. 166 Ifall the nation were to laugh 
in chorus, 1851 Kinastey Yeas¢ xiii, [A song] of the 
lowest flash I.ondon school. .was roared in chorus. 

5. Aus. A vocal composition for a considerable 
body of singers, written in any number of parts, 
but most usually in four, each part being sung by 
a number of voices. A double chorus is a chorus 
written for two choirs, usually in eight parts. 

1744 Hanpet Lett. Fennens 2 Oct., Would not the words, 
‘Yell it out among the Heathen that the Lord is King’, be 
sufficient for our Chorus? 1862 Lapy Wattace tr. J/en- 
delssohn's Lett. 16 Oct. 1830 If I were to take the first 
verse of ‘Vom Himmel hoch’ as a separate grand chorus. 
1880 Grove Dict, Afus. I. 354 Choruses for 2 choirs are 
called douhle choruses. . The two choirs answer one another, 
and the effect is quite different from that of 8 real parts. 
/bid. 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known 
to every one. 

6. The refrain or burden of a song, which the 
audience join the performer in singing. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev., Palinode, Aso. From 
spanish shrugs..and all affected humours. Chorus. Good 
Mercury defend us, 1951 Smottett Per. Pre. ii, The com- 
modore, the lieutenant, and landlord, joined in the choms. 
1840 Lever Chas. O'Malley vi, Mr. Bodkin .. bespoke a 
chorus to hischaunt. 1851 Kincstey Yeast xiii, ‘Coorus, 
boys, coorus!” and the chorus burst out, ‘Then here‘s a 
Curse on varmers all“. @1876 G. Dawson Lect. Songs 
Shaks. (1888) 45 The chorus of a song must be nonsense, or 
how could you expect the company to join in? 

b. lransf. 

1990 Burns Zam O'Shanter 50 Vhe souter tauld his 
queerest stories: The landlord’s laugh was ready chorus. 
1845 Foro Handbk. Spain § 1. 20 Unextinguishable laugh- 
ter forms the chorus of conversation. 

7. Comd., as chorus-leading vb\. sb., -like adj. 
and adv., -master, -singer, -leacher, etc. 

1884 Graphic 13 Sept. 278/2 The ‘ *chorus-ladies ' fair and 
numerous. 1873 Symonps Grk. Pocts v. 147 A father 
taught the trade of flute-playing and *chorus-leading and 
verseé-making to his son. 1853 Hickie tr. Arestoph. 
(1872) 11. sos, I will celebrate thee with *chorus-loving 
Odes, 1820 T. Mitcuxt, Aristoph. 1. 202 The office of 
choregus, or *chorus-master, was both honourable and ex- 
pensive. 1813 Exam. 10 May 297/2 The lowest order of 
*chorus-singers at Drury-Lane. 1873 Symonps Grk. Poets 
v. 147 Simonides exercised his calling of *chorus-teacher at 
Carthza in Ceos. 


Chorus (koe'rds), v. Pa. t. and pple. chorused 
(-dst).  (f prec. sb.] 
Vor Il. 
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1. intr. To sing or speak in chorus. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa V1. 228 (.) Vhen they all 
chorus'’d upon me—‘ Such a character as Miss Iarlowe’s ‘ 
cried one—‘ A lady of so much generosity’..another. 1826 
Disraeut Viv. Grey 1. iv. 9 ‘Down with the manager !‘ he 
cried—His Satellites chorussed. 

2. trans. To sing or utter in chorus. 

1826 Scott Hoodst. xxxviti, All england was engaged in 
chorussing his favourite ditty. 1851 Mayne Rew Scalp 
funt. ti, We all rose to our feet and chorused the ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner’. ¢1875 Mrs. Atexanprr Jl o0in' o'f 
xxx, ‘Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such people?’ 
chorussed the ladies of the family. 

3. ¢rans. To furnish with a chorus or refrain, to 
sing the chorus of. b. fg. To add an expression 
of assent, etc., to (another's utterances) ; to ‘echo’. 

1703 De For 79we-b, Eng., Brittania 57 lect ev'ry Song be 
Chorust with his Name. 1809 Craspe /ales xx. Brothers, 
He seldom spoke, But sometiines sang and chorus‘d— 
‘ Hearts of Oak". 1836 E. Howarn &. Reefer xliv, When 
I cry chorus, chorus me standing. 

Hence Cho‘ruser (C. Lamb). 

Chos, var. of Cuoos#, sé. Oés. 

Choschinomancy: sec CoscINoMANCY. 

|| Chose (foz), sb. [a. F. chose :—L. causa matter, 
affair, thing. 

l. Zaw. A thing, chattel, picce of property in 
chose in action, etc.; see quot. 1670, 1875). 

1670 Biount Law Drct., Chose in action, is a thing in- 
corporeal and onely a right, as an annuity, obligation for 
Debt,—and generally all Causes of Suit for any Debt or 
Duty, ‘Trespass or Wrong, are to be accounted Choses in 
action. 1767 Bracxstone Comm. II. 397 Thus inoney duc 
on a bond is a chose in action. 1853 Wuarton Pennsylv. 
Digest 168 Choses in action of the wife cannot be attached 
for the husband's debt. 1875 Poste Gaius tv. (ed. 2) 611 
Choses in possession (movables) and choses in action fobli- 
gations) may be sold after the institution of a suit. 

+2. Anexcuse. Ods. 

15.. Plumpton Corr, 198, 1 have sent to Wright of Idell 
for the money..and he saith he hath it not to len, and 
makes choses, and so I can get none nowhere. 

+3. Thing (as a general term for a thing not 
more particularly named). Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prol. 447. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
de P. R. xvt. xxxtx. (Yollem. MS.) And sumwhat passep of 
pe priue chose [1535 privy chose] of wonian, 


+Chose, ///. a. obs. f. CHOSEN: sec C1OOSE 2, 

1654 WuitLock Zoofomta 38 A discreetly chose object. 
1714 Byrom Rem. (1854) I. 1.23 When the new chose Fellows 
go from our table. 

Chose, pa. t. of CHOOSE v., and var. CHOOSE sé. 

Chosed, ppl. a. =chosen: see CHOOSE v. A. 7. 

Chosen (tfauz’n), pp/. a. For forms scc Cuoosk 
v. Used adjectively in the senses of the verb. 

1. Taken by preference, sclected, picked out. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. \xxiti. (1495) goo A 
drope of chosen mylke. 1483 Cath. Angl. 64 Chosyn, 
electus, selectus. 1591 Suaks. Hen, VJ, 1. iv. 53 A guard 
of chosen Shot I had. 1611 Bisre Zr. xv. 4 His chosen 
captaines also are drowned in the red Sea. 1614 Lonce tr. 
Seneca, Life i, The most chosen Romanes. 1705 Garrick 
in G. Colman Posth. Lett. (1820) 270 Three Vols. of the 
most chosen Songs in the french language. 1848 Lytton 
flarold \. i, White seemed his chosen colour. 1891 R. 
ExuisCatudlus |xiv. 4 A chosen array, rare bloom of valorous 
Argos. 

aésol. 1819 Byron Fuan ut. ccit, She was one Made but 
to love, to feel that she was his Who was her chosen. 


2. Theol. Chosen of God ; elect. 


1382 Wvcuir 1 /'et. iit. 9 3e ben a kynde chosun (1388 
chosun kyn). 1533 Fritu Axszw. More (1829) 157 The holy 
aud chosen people of God. 1535 CoverDALE Acts ix. 15 
For this man is a chosen vessell vyntome. 1594 Br. J. Kinc 
Fonas (1618) 214 ‘he best and chosenest memher I haue 
shall doe thee seruice. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 405 ? 6 
Those who were stiled the chosen People. 1827 Pottox 
Course T. vu, That warred Against the chosen saints, 


b. absol. Elect. (mostly f/.) 
¢1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 93 Pe holie procession, he wile 
maken a domes dai mid hise chosene. ¢ 1340 Cursor JM. 


1609 (Trin.) He him self to pyne didde For his chosen on 
rodetre. 1540 CoverDaLe Fruit/, Less. Wks. (1844) v. 400 
He maketh his chosen to be like-fashioned into the image 
of his Son. 1g§50 Bate Sed. Wks. (1849) 396 To their con- 
fusion and to the chosen’s comfort. 1625 Bacon Ess. Truth 
(Arb.) 500 He..inspireth Light, into the Face of his Chosen. 
1Oi4 SounHae Roderick w, Vhe servant and the chosen of 
the Lord. 


Chosling, var. of CHoosELING. Oés. 

Choss, var. of CHOOSE sb. Obs. 

Chost, var. of Cuxst sé.*, Ods , strife, and Joust. 
+ Chote. Ods.=I wot. (sec CH pron.) 


1529 More Dyaloge 119 b/1 (A rustic speaks] Ych can not 
tell you wel why, but chote well yt hath. 

|Chouan (fan), 56.1 [F.: variously con- 
jectured to be from the name of Jean Chonan, said 
to be one of their leaders, and from chomwan an 
older form of chat-huant a species of owl. Prob- 
ably the coincidence suggested the appellation.] 

A name given to irregular bands who maintained 
in the west of France a partisan war against the 
Republic and the first Empire, after 1793, and 
also appeared again in 1832; hence a polemical 
name for partisans of the Bourbons. Also aé/rié. 

1994 European Mag. XXVI. 307 The Chouans .. denve 
their name from their first leaders, three brothers, the sons 


of a postmaster in Brittany. 1805 Revolut. Plutarch II. 
115-6 The first body of Chouan troops heard of, were those 
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assentbled in the winter of 1794 between Laval and La 
toravelle. 1837 Penny Cycl, VIL. 117/2 Soine of the Royalist 
officers .. became chiefs of Chouan parties, 1868 ‘fisns 
Eecentr. Anim. Creation 339 Vhe officer .. was surprised 
and killed in this room by some chouans. 

Hience Chouanize v., to play the Chouan; 
Chouanizing v/. sd. 

1847 T. Revnean tr. Thiers’ Ir. Rev, (1860) 1. xxxix 481 
Emigrants .. were very scarce. whicrever civil war raged 
with its dangers und horrors. They affected great disdain 
for this species of service, and call it Chouannising. 

| Chouan, 54.2 Ods.  [}*. chouan, in same 
sense.) The seed of Anadasis tamariscifolia used 
to mix with carmine, 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist, Drugs (1725) 2 Of the Chouan tn 
French, or carmine sced. 1753 Cuamonrs Cycl. Sufp., 
Chouan..called by some also carinine seed avery light and 
chaffy seed. .of an acid taste, and a yellowish green colonr, 
but is larger than worm-seed. Itis called green worm seed, 
in our catalogues. 1764 I’. II. Croker, etc. Dict. Arts, 
Chonan ..the Levant name for the seed of a species of 
santolina, known among us by that of carmine-seed, from 
its being often used in the preparation of thal drug. 1991 
Hasuitton Serthollet's Dyeing 11.1. iit. 180. 1819 Rees Cyel. 
s.v. Cochineal, The l’rench add to the infusion of cochineal 
a small proportion of..chouan. .from the Levant. 

Chouder, obs. form of Cuowner. 

Chough (tfef). Forms: 4 cho3e, 4-5 choujhe, 
(s chowhe, 4-7 choghe, 5 chow3e,chowe, cowe, 
kowe, 5-6 choughe, 6 chowgh(e, (7 chugh, 
choff, chooffe, chaugh), 5~chough. [ME. cho3e, 
etc.; not found in OEF., which had in same sense 
the forms cfo, céo, ciae, chyae (?for cyhac). Cog 
nate with MDu. cauwe, lu. sauw, app. from a 
WGer. type *£éwa, whence alsoONF’. cauwe, cave, 
OF. choé, choue, Walloon chauwe, chowe; also 
OHG. chéha, chéd, MLG. &4é; and ON, *4d, *4/, 
whence Da. 4aa, and north. MI. aa, £a, mod.Sc. 
kae, occas. ME. co, coo, jackdaw. The relationship 
of the various types to each other is not clearly 
made out: Prof. Sievers suggests the existence of 
an OTeut. type with accent-mutation £4@"Awd-— 
kéwé'-. But whether the early OE. céae in Erf. 
Gl., and chyae in Epinal, can be brought under 
these is doubted. The MEI. variant cowe, beside 
chowe, strongly suggests for these forms adoption 
from OF.; but the chose, chowhe forms cannot be 
thus explained. ] 

1. A bird of the crow family; formcrly applicd 
somewhat widely to al] the smaller chattering 


species, but especially to the common Jackdaw. 

a. [¢ 1000 AELeRic Gram. 1x. (Z.)70 Haec cornix, peos ceo. 
— Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 132/4 Gracculus, vel monedula, 
ceo.) ¢ 1305 £. £. P, (1862) 76 Blake monekes he se3 As hit 
crowen & chojen were. © 1381 Cutaucer (arl. Foules 345 
The thefe the Chowgh [v. r. crow(e, choughie, chozhe, 
chowhe, clough] and cke the iangling py. 1387 Trevis 
Higden (Rolls) IV. 307 Pe choujzhe [»vonednla| answerde 
nou3t. 1401 Pol. Poets (1859) 11. 40 Chyteryng as chow3es. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xvi. 101 The chowe whan she 
fyndeth gold or syluer .. hydeth and bereth it away. 1519 
Horman Vxlg. 101 Chowghis and staris flee to gether in a 
flocke. 1530 Paiscr., Choughe a yong crowe, cornetlle. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VT, x, Rookes, Crowes, and Choughs, 
doe yeerely deuoure and consume a wonderful and mar- 
ueilous great quantity of corne and graine. 1581 J. Bet. 
Haddon‘s Answ. Osor. 2226, lf the byrdes do pluck their 
own fethers againe, which they gave before to the chough ? 
1sgo Suaks. Mids. N. im. ii. 21 Russed-pated choughes. 
1620 J. WiLkinson Treat. Coroners & Sherifes 118 Crowes, 
Rookes, Choghes, Pyes, Jeyes, Ringdoves. 1623 Cockrrau, 
A Chough or Iack daw. 1688 R. Ilotme Avmonry u. 
248/1 The Jack Daw, or Daw ..in some places is called a 
Caddesse, or Choff. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 122 The 
rain floods your warehouse. .the choughs build in it. 

B. ¢ 1386 CHavcer I/ife's Prol. 232 Shal bere hy'nt on hond 
the Cow [z. 7. cou, kow, kowe] ts wood. ¢ 1450 Gloss. in 
Wr.-Wilcker 7302/3 //ec mtonedula, a kowe. 1528 Roy 
Rede Me (Arb.) 80 They canne flatter and lye, Makynge 
beleve the cowe is wode. 1561 AwprLay Frat, Vacab. 14 
A pickthanke knaue, that would make his Maister beleue 
that the Cowe is woode. 

b. fig. Chatterer, prater. 

1610 Siutaks. Teonp. 1. 1. 266 Lords that can prate as 
amply. .as this Gonzallo : I my selfe could make A choughi 
ofas deepe chat. 

2. Now restricted to the Red-legged Crow (/:7- 
gillus Graculus’, which frequents the :ea-clifis 
in many parts of Britain, being particularly abun- 
dant in Cornwall; whence distinguished as the 


Cornish Chough, 

(This may have been Shakspere’s ‘chough ‘in Zear; the 
bird, now rare at Beachy Head, was abundant on all the 
Sussex cliffs a ceutury ago, and may well have been common 
on the Kentish coast at an earlier date.) 

a. 1566 Witnas Dict. 5 Acornishe chough, frrrhocorar. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 36a, I meane not the common 
Daw, but one peculiar to Cornwall .. termed a Cornish 
Chough, his bil is sharpe. long and red, his leg» of the 
same colour. 1769 De For’s Jour Gt. Brit, 1 407 That 
famous King of Crows. .known by the Name of the Cornish 
Chough. 1773 G. Waite Sedborne xxxix, Cornish choughs 
abound, and fred on Beachy-head and on all the cliffs of 
the Sussex coast. 1875 F. Brew Lane .Vote in HAite’s Sel- 
borne 425 Numbers of Cornish choughs are sent yearly 
from I’lymouth to London .. The choughs are now very 
rare round Beachy Ilead. | 

b. (1605 Suaks. Lear ty. vi. 17 The Crowesand Choughes, 
that wing the midway ayre.] 1611 Cotcr., Choguar, a 
Chough; or, Cornish Chough. 1646 Six T. Browse 
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Pseud, Ep. v1. x, Some Chaughes came to have red legges 
and bils, 1841 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 1x. 253 The red- 
legged chough (Fregilus graculus) .. finds a congenial re- 
treat. 1858 F. W. Ropertson Lect. 121 The flock of 
choughs, with their red beaks and legs. 

3. Comb., as chough-daw (cf. CADAW), -fish. 

1746 James Health Improv. Interest 40 The Swan, or 
Chough-Daw. _It is of no great Importance which is here 
meaut. 1601 Hottanpn Pliny xxxu. xi, Dracunculus.. 
like it is to the Chough-fish Gracculus, 

Chough, sé.? obs. f. CHUFF, rustic. 

Choukidar, var. of CHOKIDAR. 

Chouks: see CHOKE sé.2 

+ Chould, chold, = zch ’olde, obs. dial. f. Z 
would: see CH prom. and I. 

1529 More Dyaloge 119 b/t [A rustic speaks] By y° masse, 
chold twere a fayre fyshepole. 1575 J. STiLL Gawzin, 
Gurton i. iii, Woulde chad her by the face, Chould cracke 
her callet crowne. /67d., Chold yet this fray wer wel take 
up. 1580 H. Girrorp Gilloflowers (1875) 133 If that iche 
durst, Chould pray thee carrie him some clothes. 


+ Choule, obs. form of Jowt. In quot. taken by 


Twyne, app. by some confusion, to translate vofa. 

1573 1. Twyne 2£xe7d. xu. Nnj, A tower stronge[#urrinz] 
made of wood, the prince himself had built alone, And 
choules had wnderlayd (Suédideratgue rotas), and ladders 
made to mount theron. (cf. 1562 PHaER neid. 1x. C cj, 
Wher their engine ioynes his iolle A huge vnweldie weight 
the Troyans rumbling did down rolle.] 

| Choultry (tfau'ltri). Azglo-Jnd. Also chol- 
try. [Corruption of Telugu chéwad?, or Malay- 
alam chéwatz, Dakhani chdor? ; sometimes more 
accurately represented as chawadi,chowree, chouri.] 

1. A place for the reception and accommodation 
of travellers; an inn, caravanserai; also used for 
the transaction of public business (Yule). 

1698 Fryer dec. £. india & P. 82 (Y.) Little better Tene- 
ments than Booths stiled by the name of Choultries. 1783 
Burke Sf. Fox's E. India Bill Wks. 1V. 79 The country 
was full of choultries, which were inns and hospitals where 
the trayeller and the poor were relieved. 1816 Poetry in 
Ann. Reg. 637 This Choultry’s ample space The way-worn 
traveller’s resting place. 1858 J. B. Norton Jofics 197 
Posting up a copy of this document in the choultry or most 
conspicuous place in each village. 

2. The pillared hall or colonnade of a temple. 

19772 CaLt Signs Zodiac in Phil. Trans. LXII. 353, I 
searched in my travels many otber pagodas, or choultrys, for 
similar carvings. 1858 BeveripGE //zst. [udia I1.1v. iv. 147 
Another appendage of these temples is tbe choultry, or pil- 
lared colonnade. 186z R. Patterson Ess. Hist. & Art 417 
In front of the temple or choultry where the idol reposes. 


Chounge, obs. form of CHANGE. 

Chounter, obs. form of CHUNTER v. 

Chouse (tfaus), 5. Also 7 chiaus/e, chews, 
showse, 7-8 chowse. [Generally taken to be the 
same word as CHIAUS, chazs (so spelt about 1600), 
a Turkish official messenger ; but the connexion of- 


meaning is not made out. 

As to the origin of the Eng. use, Gifford (1814) in a note on 
the quot. from Ben Jonson says, ‘ In 1609, Sir Robt. Shirley 
sent a messenger or chzaus to this country ashis agent from 
the Grand Signior and the Sophy to transact some prepara- 
tory business.” The latter ‘chiaused the Turkish and Per- 
sian merchants of£ 4,000’ and decamped. But notrace ofthis 
incident has yet been found outside of Gifford’s note; it was 
unknown to Peter Whalley, a previous editor of Ben Jonson 
1756; also to Skinner, Hensbaw, Dr. Johnson, Todd, and 
others who discussed the history of the word. Yet most of 
these recognized the likeness of chouse tothe Turkish word, 
which Henshaw even proposed as the etymon, on the ground 
that the Turkish chiaus ‘is little better than a fool’, Gif- 
ford’s note must tberefore be taken with reserve.]} 


+1. =Cniavs, Cuousn, q.v. Obs. 

163z W. Litucow 7vav. 138 Accompanied with .. Ba- 
shawes, Chowses, and Hagars. J/éid. 202 The Showse 
stroke off his head. 1639 Forp Lady's Trial u. i. 256 Gulls 
or Moguls, Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden, Skip- 
jacks, or chouses. 

+2. A cheat, a swindler. 

(This is probably the meaning in Ben Jonson; it is cer- 
tainly so in quot. 1658: possibly the vb. arose out of this 
sense, and sense 3 in tum out of the vb.) 

{16x0 B. Jonson Adch. 1. ii. 25 D. What doe you thinke of 
mee, That I am a Chiause? ¥. What’s that? D. The 
Turk was here—As one would say, doe you think I am a 
Turke? /éid.29 Come, noble Doctor, pray thee lets pre- 
vaile. This is the gentleman, and heisnochiause. /éz¢. 34 
One that will thank you richly, and h’ is no chiause.] 1658 
tr. Bergerac’s Satyric, Char. xxv. 91 Told our Nephews, 
that you were not a Chouse, since you go roundly to Worke. 
(Fr. gue vous n'estiez point fourbe,) 

+3. One casily cheated, a dupe, gull, tool. Oés. 

1649 Marg. Newcast.e The Variety, Dramatis Personae 
.. Simpleton, a Country Chiause. 1671 SKINNER Efymolog., 
A Chowse, quod studtum notat. 1678 Butter Hud. iu. m1. 
531 Sillier than a sottish Chews, Who when a Thief has 
Rob’d his house, Applies himself to Cunning men, To help 
him to his Goods again. a1680 — Rem. 11. 279 [A cheat] 
can do no feats without the co-operating assistance of the 
Chowse whose Credulity commonly meets the Imposter 
half-way. 1698 Def Dram, Poetry 81-2 At no less Price 
than his Ruin..he buys the knowledge of finding himself 
aChouse. 1755 JoHNnson, A chouse, a bubble: a tool: a 
man fit to be cheated. 

4. slang. [f.thevb.] Atrick,swindle,sham, ‘sell’. 

1708 Kersey, Chowse, a Cheat, Trick, or Sham. 1755 
Jounson, Chouse, a trick or sham. 1888 Mrs. Parr in 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 639, 1 say, what a chouse for Adda ! 


Chouse (tfaus), 2. collog. Forms: 7 chiause, 
chiauze, chews, 7- chowse, chouse.  [f. 
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CuHouseE sb.] trans. To dupe, cheat, trick; to 
swindle or defraud of or ovtt of. 

a 1659 Suirtey Hoxoria & Afani, 11. iii, We are In a fair 
way to be ridiculous..Chiaus’d byascholar! 1654 Gayton 
Fest. Notes 1. xviii. 261 But our Barber..is chiauz’d, a 
very Pigeon..and is caughd like a young Jack Daw. 1662 
Dryven Wild Gallant 11.1, You shall chouse him of Horses, 
Cloatbs, and Mony. 1664 Butter Hud. 11, m1. roro He 
stoal your Cloak, and pick’d your Pocket, Chews'd and 
caldes'd ye like a Block-head. 1708 Mrs. CENTLIvRE Busie 
Body ui. (1723) 94 To chouse a very civil .. gentleman out 
of an hundred Pound. 1782 Miss Burney Cecélia 1. iii. 
(1783) 188 Bristol stones won't buy stock; [he] only wants 
to chouse you. 1826 Scott Hoods? vii, Not to be..choused 
out of my lump of loyalty. 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 
cliii, Had Fortune pleased posterity to chowse. 
Rep. 33 Ch. Div. 496 Is it to be said that they are to be 
choused of their remedy? 

Hence Choused /7/. a., Chousing v6/, sb. 

1682 D’Urrey Butler's Ghost 104 Yet [he] gave worse 
Reasons for so doing, Than e’re chous’d Cully did for 
wooing. 1881 Durrietp Don Quix. 11. 562 Mingled with 
evil, fraud, and chousing. 

Chou'ser, [f. prec. +-ER1.] One who chouses, a 
swindler, cheat. 

1883 D. C. Murray Hearts II. xv. 78 The chousers and 
borrowers mistook him for a fool. 

|| Choush (tfauf). The phonetic form of the 
word Cuiaus, a Turkish messenger or sergeant. 

1866 BAKER Albert N’ VYauza 1. 195 A powerful choush or 
sergeant of Ibrahim’s party. 

|| Chout (tfaut). [Mahrati and Hindi chazth ‘a 
fourth part’.] The black-mail of one-fourth of 
the revenue formerly exacted by the Mahrattas in 
India from provinces within reach of their arms, in 
return for immunity from plunder. Also applied 
to similar exactions. 

1674 in Orme Frag. 45 (Y.) Messengers were sent to 
Bassein demanding the chout of all the Portugese territory 
in these parts, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 539 Subject to 
a tribute of a Chout .. to the Berar Mahratta. 1803 WEL- 
LINGTON in Gurw. Dzsf. I1. 131, I wish first to know whether 
the Choute claimed is disputable by the Nizam’s govern- 
ment. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. India 11. v. i. 316 The chout, 
or exaction, of a fourth part of all litigated property, for the 
benefit of the Judge, was abolished. 184: ExprinsToONE 
Hist. Ind, 11. 483 Sévaji, for the first time, levied the 
chout, afterwards so celebrated in Maratta history. 

Chovy, chovee. The popular name in the 
East of England of the June-bug, Phyllopertha 
Horticola, a small beetle, related to the common 


cockchafer. 

1813 Sir J. Cuttum Hawstead (Sussex) Wds. (E. D. S. 
Repr. GI. 1879, 86) CAovee, a small beetle, of a bright chest- 
nut colour, and with a green gilded head and corslet. 1830 
Forsy Gloss. E. Anglia, Chovy, a small coleopterous insect, 
which invades gardens and orchards in hot summers, in our 
sandy districts .. in such swarms as to be nearly equal toa 
plague of locusts. 1884 Chr. World 18 Sept. 697/2 Tbe 
sparrow..eats ‘ chovies’, or May bugs. 

Chow (tfau),v. Forms: 4-5 chowen, 6 chowe, 
6—chow. A variant form of CHEW in all senses, 
formerly in general use, but now dialectal, extend- 


ing from Scotland to the Midland counties. 

1382 Wycuir Deut. xiv. 7 Thei chowen code [elsewhere ix 
the chap. chewen]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 77 Chowen supra 
ix chewen. 1523 FitzHers. //zsd. § 23 It is the harder to 
eate and chowe. Jéid. § 79 Euer to be chowynge on the 
brydell. 1556 Apr. PARKER Psalter 3 Verse harde in mouth 
while oft I chowde I spied therein no wast. @1774 FERGus- 
son Hallow/fair Poems (1845) 13 What will buy her fairin To 
chow that day. 1786 Burns Scotch Drink iv, On thee [John 
Barleycorn] aft Scotland chows her cood, In souple scones, 
the wale o’ food! 1863 Atkinson Province. Danby, Chou, 
to chew. 1887 STEVENSON Underwoods u. i. 78 You, tae, 
maun chow the bitter peel. od. Northampt. Dialect, He 
chows tobacco always. 

Chow, Sc. var. of chou/, Jowu; or Cuaw s6.1 

|| Chow-chow (tfawtfau), sd. and a. Jnd. & 
China. [According to Col. Yule, ‘ pigeon-Eng- 
lish’; of uncertain origin. ] 

1. sé. A mixture or medley of any sort ; ¢. ¢. mixed 
pickles or preserves. 

1850 B. Taytor Eldorado xii. (1862) 117 The grave Celes- 
tials serve up their chow-chow and curry. 1857 V’cTEsSsS 
FaLkianp (¢7#le), Chow-Chow: a Journal kept in India. 
1858 Bombay Q. R. Jan, 100 (Y.) The word chow-chow is 
suggestive, especially to the Indian reader, of a mixture of 
things, ‘ good. bad, and indifferent’. 1869 VV. § QO. 6 Mar. 
230, I got an invitation to a first-rate Chow-chow or Chinese 
dinner. ; . 

2. adj. Miscellaneous, mixed, assorted, diverse ; 
of water, ‘broken’. Chow-chow chop: the last 
lighter containing the sundry small packages to 
fill up a ship. (Williams, CAzzese Com. Guitide.) 

1845 StocqueterR Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 321 The 
general or ‘chow chow’ Borah. 1882 Fankwae 63(Y.)A 
* chow-chow’ cargo is an assorted cargo; a ‘general shop’ 
is a ‘chow-chow’ shop. 1884 Law Ref. 13 Q. B. Div. 652 
The current was causing small whirlpools, and was of the 
kind known in China as ‘ chow-chow’ water. 

Chowder (tfau'doz), sd. Also 8 chouder. [App. 
of French origin, from chaudidre pot. In the 
fishing villages of Brittany (according to a writer 
in V. & Q. 4Ser. VII. 85) faire la chaudidre means 
to supply a cauldron in which is cooked a mess of 
fish and biscuit with some savoury condiments, a 
hodge-podge contributed by the fishermen them- 
selves, each of whom in return receives his sharc of 


1886 Law | 


CHREMATISTIC. 


the prepared dish. The Breton fishermen probably 
carried the custom to Newfoundland, long famous 
for its chowder, whence it has spread to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and New England. 

Another writer in WV. & Q. (1870) 4 Ser. V. 261, says ‘1 
have frequently heard some of the old inhabitants [of New- 
foundland] speak of Commodore John Elliot’s chowder 
pic-nic in 1786, which was given in honour of H. R. H. Prince 
William Henry [William IV] in command of H. M. S. Pe- 
gasus upon the Newfoundland station’.] 

1. In Newfoundland, New England, etc.: A dish 
made of fresh fish (esp. cod) or clams, stewed with 
slices of pork or bacon, onions, and biscuit. ‘ Cider 
and champagne are sometimes added’ (Bartlett). 

1762 Smottett L. Greaves xvii. (D.) My head sings and 
simmers like a pot ofchowder. 1798 Philad. Weekly Mag. 
18 Aug. (in Alag. Amer. Hist. Mar. 1888, 258) A large pot of 
victuals was prepared. They called it Chouder. Chouder 
may be made of any good fish, but the ingredients of our 
mess were as follows :—1, fat pork; 2, flounders ; 3, onions; 
4, codfish; 5, biscuit. 1809 Naval Chron. XXI. 22 Chow- 
der ,.is made in the following manner : a fish. skinned, cut 
up..and put into a kettle, under which is laid some rashers 
of salt pork or beef, and some broken pieces of biscuit ; then 
the whole is .. covered with water, and boiled about ten 
minutes. 1851 HawrHorne Ho. Seven Gables i. (1855) 5 A 
cod-fish of sixty pounds, caught in the bay, had been dis- 
solved into the rich liquid of a chowder. 1859 BusHNELL 
Life xx. 430 To tell her how to make a chowder .. a layer 
of fish, then one of pilot-bread, and potatoes and onions; 
another of fish ; a little dash of lard; milk; pepper and salt; 
a dish foraprince. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bkh., Chow- 
der, the principal food in the Newfoundland bankers, or 
stationary trading vessels. 1882 Standard 26 Sept., 2/1 A 
Picnic .. would be incomplete without .. a clam chowder, 
which .. may... be considered one of the New England 
national dishes. 1884 Zzt. World (Boston, U.S.) 15 Nov. 
391/3 Soups..are divisible into four groups: viz. clear, 
thick, purées or bisques, and chowders. . 

2. Chowder beer, ‘a liquor made by boiling the 
black spruce in water and mixing molasses with 
the decoction ’ (Webster 1828). 

Hence Chowder v., to make a chowder. 

1828 in WEBSTER. 2 ; 

Chowder, chowter, dial. var. of jowder, 
JowTer, a fish-hawker. 

Chowder-headed, dial. = CHOLTER-HEADED. 

1819 Scott Left, 15 Apr. in Lockhart, I hesitate a little 
about Raeburn..[he] has twice already made a very 
chowder-headed person of me. 1851 H. MELVitLe Whale xv. 
73 What's that stultifying saying about chouder-headed 
people? ; 

Chowkee, -kie, var. of CHoxy sé. 

Chowks: see CHOKE 56.2 

Chowl(e, obs. form of CHAVEL, now JOWL. 

+ Chowp, v. Obs. Sc. rare—'. Of uncertain 
meaning: perh.= ‘chop and change ’. 

1513 Douctas Zxeis 1. Prol. 153 Sa fer he chowpis, I am 
constrenit to flyte. The thre first bukis he hes ourhippit 
quyte. 

Chowpatti, var. of CHUPATTY. 

Chowre, chower, v. Oés. exc. dal, [Deriv. 
uncertain ; also cxists in form JOWER, 7oz, q. v.] 
To grumble, to scold. 

1567 TuRBERV. Ovid s Ep. 122 But when the crabbed Nurse 
beginnes to chide and chowre. 1888 Etwortuy W. Som. 
§ord-bk., Chower, chowre, to grumble. 

||Chowry (tfau'ri). Also chowree. [a. Hindi 
chaunrt, f. Skt. chamara (Yule).] A whisk or fly- 
flapper, made of hair or feathers (prop. the bushy 
tail of the Tibetan Yak). ‘In a costly decorated 
handle, it was one of the insignia of ancient Asiatic 
royalty’. In 17-18th c. commonly called by Eng- 
lishmen cozw-tazl. 

1777 STEWART Thibet in Phil. Trans. LXVII. 484 The 
tails... are used, mounted on silver handles, for Chowras. 
c1813 Mrs. SHERwoop Stories Ch. Catech, xxvii. 283 A 
black woman. .beating away the flies with a chowry. 1827 
Scotr Surg. Dan. xiv, A confidential servant waved the 
great chowry, or cow-tail, to keep off the flies. 1881 GRANT 
Cameronians I. iii. 42 No need for a chowree to whisk in- 
side the curtains here, as in India. 

Chowse, var. of CHOUSE. 

+ Chow‘'ter, v. Ods. [cf CuuntER.] ‘ To grum- 
ble or mutter like a froward child’ (J.). 

1706 in PHitiirs, whence in Kersey, Baitey, JouNson, 
and later Dicts. 

Choy. Another form of Cuay. 


|| Chrei‘a, chri‘a. Oés. [a. Gr. xpeia lit. use, 
service, f. xpdopat to use.] het. ‘A pregnant 
sentence .. borrowed from some other author, and 
worked out by certain rules’ (Lidd. and Sc.). 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 172, 1 haue .. begun with Apo- 
logues or Fables, or rather with a Chreia. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos. (1701) 139/t A Chria is a short commemora- 
tion, aptly relating the speech or action of some Person. 

Chrematist (kr7matist). rare. [ad. Gr. 
xpnHarior-ys a trafficker, money-maker, f. xpypa- 
ri¢ev ; see next.] One who studies the science of 
wealth; a political economist. 

1845 Blackw. Mag. LVII. 536 According to the Chrema- 
tists the wealth of a nation..is to be measured by the 
excess of the value of production over its cost. /é7d., All 
nations, under the guidance of the Chrematists, are making 
strenuous efforts to increase their. .produce. 


Chrematistic (kr7miti'stik), a. and sé. [ad. 
Gr. xpnuartotix-ds of traffic or money-making, 


CHREMATISTICAL. 


also, oracular (see next), f. xpyuaricev to deal, 
consult, give a response as an oracle, (in middle 
voice) to make money, f. xpjya, xpnuar- thing 
needful, money.] 

1. adj. Of, pertaining to, or engaged in the ac- 
quisition of wealth. 

1752 Firtpinc Amelia 1x. v, 1 am not the least versed 
in the chrematistic art .. 1 know not how to get a shil- 
ling, nor how to keep it in my pocket if I had it. 1866 
Ferrier Grk. Philos. 1. xii. 352 The chrematistic class, 
from xpyara, the Greek for money or wealth, this being 
the end which they aim at. 1883 H. H. Gisss 8. Comm. 
on Prec. Metals 1, 263 Ans. to Qu. 5215 The only thing of 
importance to our subject is the chrematistic, as opposed to 
the apolaustic use of land, that is to ime land bought for 
Bs aa profit, as against land bought for enjoyment. 

. sb, usnally Chrematistics, the science of 
the wealth of nations; political economy, or a 
branch thereof. [Gr. 4 xpnyariorixy (Aristotle).] 

1842 Branpe Dict. Sc. ‘hey {continental writers] con- 
sider political economy as a term more properly eeplicable 
to the whole range of subjects which comprise the ma- 
terial welfare of states and citizens, and chrematistics .. 
as merely a branch of it. 1858 Giapstone Homer 111. 

8 The phrase ‘ political economy’. .cannot be defended on 
its merits. The name ‘ Chrematistic’ has been devised in its 
stead. 1885 Pall Afall G. 16 May 4 Not very much con- 
cerned about the quality of his chrematistics. 

+ Chremati‘stical, a. Obs. rare-'. [f. as 
pree.+-AL.] Oraeular. 

1701 BeverLeY Grand A pocal. Question 40 A Name as 
I may call it Chrematistical : Protestants: Given by 
Oracle, as that of Christians. 

Chreotechnics (kricte kniks). -are. [f. Gr. 
xpela use + réxvy an art.] ‘The useful arts, es- 
pecially agriculture, manufactures, and commerce’. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Chrestomathic (krestome'pik), a. [f. next 
+-1¢.] Devoted to the learning of useful matters. 

1819 QO. Rev. XX1. 169 The head of a chrestomathic school. 
1834-47 Soutney Doctor ccxxviii. (D.), Which the said 
Jeremy [Bentham] proposes should form part of the course 
of studies in his Chrestomathic school. 

b. szbst. in pl, 

1826 Blackw. Mag, X1X. 197 Ethics, or Chrestomathics, 
or Politics, or Political Economy. 

Chrestomathy (krestgmapi). [ad. Gr. xp7- 
oropadea, f. xpnorés useful + -padea learning. Cf. 
F. chrestomathie.] Acollection of choice passages 
from an author or authors, esp. one compiled to 
assist in the acquirement of a language. 

1832 /raser’s Alag. V. 171 The chrestomathy and dia- 
mond edition of that living polyglot book of man. 1847 
Dorn (é/¢7e) Chrestomathy of the Pushtu or Afghan 
Language. 1854 Keicuttey A/ythol. Anc. Gr. & Italy 
(ed. 3) 439 Fragments of the Chrestomathy of Proclus. 1881 
Academy No. 452. 14 The texts.. have been augmented, 
and now form a genuine Béarnais chrestomathy. 188: 
American V\.10 Omitting some pieces, adding others, an 
constructing what we may call a Browning chrestomathy. 

Chrisalet (Drayton), obs. form of Curyso- 
LITE. 

Chrisecoll, obs. form of CHRYSOCOLLA. 

Chrism (kriz’m). Forms: 1 crisma, crysma, 
2-6, 8 crisme, 3-5 erysme, 5 cresme, 6 chresme, 
6-7 chrisme, 7 chrysme, 7— chrism. [Found 
in different forms. L. chrisma (Tertull.), a. Gr. 
xptopa anointing, unetion, f. yxpi-ev to anoint, 
regularly became in Romanic cresma, OF. cresme 
(=créme). The L. was adopted directly in OF. 
as crisma wk. nase., whence ME. crisme. Along- 
side of this, from ¢ 1300, is found creme (also 
creyme, crayme, later creamte, cream) and rarely 
cresmie, a. OF. cresme, créme. In 16th c. both the 
Fr. and the Eng. word began to be refashioned 
with ch, after the Latin original, giving mod.F. 
chréme, and Eng. chrism. The other form creme, 
cream (in 16th c. oeeas. chreante), then went out 
of use: see CREAM 56.1] 

1. Oil mingled with balm, consecrated for use 
as an unguent in the administration of certain 
sacraments in the Eastern and Western Churches. 

azooo Ecgherht’s Confess. § 36 (Thorpe’s Laws 11. 162) 
Mid crysman smyreb his breost. c1zg0 Gen. 6 Ex. 
2458 Cristene folc..ben smered dor quiles he liuen Wid 
Crisme and olie. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 71 He 
ordeynede pat every 3ere crisme and oyle shulde be 
i-halowed in holy chirche. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. 1x. 
xxxi. (1495) 367 On Cene thursdaye Crysia is made of oyle 
and of Balsamo with the whyche chyldern ben cremyd and 
enoynted. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 20 The holy cresme. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 377/1 He had as leue. .be 
smered with vnhalowed butter as anoynted wyth the holye 
chrisme., 1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. iv. xv. 105 After- 
warde was added a taper with chresme. 1614 SELDEN 

Litles Ion. 133 The Chrism vsd in Confirmation, and only 
perhaps to that purpose, by the Pope. 1688 RK. Hote 
Armoury 1. 176/1 Then is his head. .anointed with Chrism, 
that is Oyle and Balsome. 1825 Soutury Puraguay iv. 68 
The Pastor..there the font beside, With holy water, chrism 
and salt applied, Perform’'d. .the rite. 

b. fg. 

1805 T. Jerrerson IW rit. (1830) 1V. 36 Who will ever 
again come into eminent office unanointed with this chrism, 
1874 Hottanp Afistr. Manse ix. 49 Strung into energy in- 
tense, At touch of an inspiring Chrism That fell on her. 
1880 Miss Broucutox Sec. Th. it viti, It [dolorous love] 
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can never be .. sweet unless it is laved with the clirism of 
tears, 
¢e. with extended signif.: Unguent. 

1833 Mrs. BrowninG Prometh, Bound (1850) 1. 161 If a 
man Fell sick, there was no cure, nor esculent, Nor chrism, 
nor liquid. 1863 WorsLry (oems & Transl. 10 Smeared 
face and hands and raiment with a chrism. 1868 PLunrTRe 
tr. Aeschylus’ Persians 205, 1 at the altar stood .. wishing 
holy clirism to pour To the averting Gods. 

2. A sacramental anointing; unction. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 29200 In funt stane wen we crisme 
tak. 1560 Daus tr. Slendane’s Comm. 314 a, By confirmation 
and chrisme is receiued the holy gost. 1655 Kutter Ch. 
fist, 1v. i, §6 Vhat Chrisme, and other such ceremonies 
are not to be used in Baptisme. 1874 H. Reyxoitps John 
apt. iii. § 3. 191 Without ceremonial guarantee, withont 
chrism, ordination, or hereditary rank. 

b. sfec. The eeremony of Confirmation, esp. as 
practised in the Eastern Church. 

1597 Hooker £cc?. Pol. v. xvi, Their Baptisme in all re- 
spects, was as frustrate as their Chrisme. 1709 J. Jonson 
Clergym. Vade M, 11.98 They.. having learn’d the Creeds 
and received the Crisme, may partake of the holy mysteries. 
1725 [see Curisom 1]. 1808 R Porter 7rav. Sk. Russ. & 
Swed, (1813) 1. viii. 73 There are seven mysteries .. in the 
Greek church, viz. baptisin, the chrisin, the cucharist, etc. 
1882 Mrs. Pitman Jlission L. Gr. §& Pad. 304 Chrisin is an 
ordinance corresponding somewhat to confirmation in thie 
English Church. ; 

e, Extreme nnction. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 161 With us Chrisme 
or extreme unction, is not accounted a Sacrament. 

da. transf. and fig. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp. 1. xi. Lord's Prayer 4 Let 
that anointing .. descend upon us whereby we may be an- 
ointed Kings and Priests by aholyChrisme. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 196 The reception of the Holy Ghost, 
sometimes called a chrism or unction. 187x Farrar /Vitn. 
Hist, iii. 94. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades 1. 19 Yo 
dream That the long stain of time might fade and merge In 
one poor chrism of blood. 

3. =CHRISOM 2, 4. 

c8g90 K. AStFRED Beda u. xiv. Da wrran twezen [beorn} 
under crisman [primi albati adhuc) forpgeferdgn. 1447 
Bokennam Seyatys (1835) 286 She made also crysinys ful 
dylygently For pore chyldryn whan thai shul crystyn be. 
1616 Bur.Lokar, Christe, sometime it is taken for a white 
linnen cloth wrapped about an infant after it is newlie 
christened. 1623 in CocKERAM. 1704 [see C1irisom 4b]. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as chrism-child, -cloth, 
-loosing: see CHRISOM ; chrism-liguor, -money. 

1609 Br. Hatt Dissuasive fr. Popery (1627) 641 Balsam, 
pure wax, and chrismes-liquor cleere. 1787 Archxologia 
VIII. 224 The chrism money was granted by Ernulf to the 
monks of his priory. 

+Chrism, v. Ods. Also 6 chresme. [a. OF. 
cresmer, and med.L. chrismare f. chrisma (see 
pree.).] ¢vaus. To anoint with ehrism. Henee 


Chrismed #/. a. 


2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1065 Pow killide has pise cresmede 
childyre. 1537 Asp. Lee in Strype £ecé. Afem. 1. u. 
App. Lxxxvi. 230 He that is baptized shal never be a 
Christen man, unles he be chrismed by the confirmation of 
the Bishop. 1561 T. Norton Cadzin’s Inst. ww. xix. 151 
They adde furthermore, that. .he shall neuer be a Christian, 
that is not chresmed with the Bishopps Confirination .. By 
this sentence ar damned al the Apostles .. whom it is moste 
certaine to haue neuer bene chresmed. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. 
Nat, (1852) 11. 384 ‘The Messiah, that is, the chrismed or 
anointed. 

Chrismal (kri:zmal), @. and sé. [ad. med.L. 
chrismalis {. chrisma CHRISM ; see -AL.] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to chrism. 

1659 L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. ix. E., The Chrismal 
Unguent. 1674 Brevint Sanl at Endor 316 He blows three 
times cross-ways over the mouth of the greater otherwise 
called the Chrismal Bottle, 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm, 
§ Eng. v. 691 Whilst Robert-Rollo wore the white Chris- 
mal vestment. 1876 Farrar Maré, Serm. v. 43 O, that on 
this day He would indeed outpour upon each youthful head 
the chrismal fires of His sevenfold gifts. 

B. sé. In various senses of med.L. chrismdle, as 
the chrisom-eloth, the vessel or flask for holding 
the chrism, a cloth for covering relics, the pyx, ete. 

1844 LincarD A nglo-Sa.r. Ch, (1858) 1.vii. 292 A white linen 
cap, called a chrismal. 1863 .V. & Q. 3 Ser. II]. 396 The 
‘high-standing pix’ was the chrismal, or ciborium, as it is 
now called. 1883 Bexverr tr. Pedliccia’s Polity Chr. Ch. 
1, 1 iii, § 4 The Presbyters then began to pay sums of 
money to the Bishop for the Chrisin,—which sums were 
called. .‘ Chrismals’. 

Chrismary (kri-zmiri). rare. [ad. late I. 
chrismarium, {. chrisma, chrism. (In OF. cres- 
mier.)| = CHRISMATORY. 

1844 Life St. Wilfrid (Eng. Saints) 125 He deposited 
these relics in a chrismary, such as was used for carrying 
the holy oils .. the queen obtained the chrismary, and kept 
it in her chamber. 

Chrismatine, J/in.: see CHRISMATITE. 


+ Chrisma-tion. Ols. [ad. med.L. chrismd- 
tidn-em n. of action f. chrisma-re to Cuiusm.] Ap- 
plication of the chrism ; saerainental unction. 

1537 Ase. Lee in Strype Eccé. Mem. 1. 1, App. Ixxxviit. 
229 Ile that is baptized is but initiate, that is, entred: and 
that by chrysmation of the bishop he is made perfect. 1642 
Jer. Taytor Efisc. xxxiii, The case is evident that chris- 
mation, or consigning with ointment, was us‘d in baplism. 
1753, CuamBers Cycl, Supp. Ampullz were also used for 
hol ing the oil used in chrismation. . 

hrismatite (kri-zmatait). [f. Gr. xpévna, 
xpiopar-os ointment +-ITE. Altered by lana from 
chrismatin given in 1849.] A slightly translucent 


CHRISOM. 


hydroearbon from Saxony, of butter-like or sermi- 
fluid consistency. 

[1852 Surearp Afiz. 366 Chrismatine is yellowish or vil 
green.) 1868 in Dana A/in. 728. 

Chrismatize, v. rare—'. [f. Gr. xpicpar 
(see CuittisM) +-1278.] =Cunisn v. 

1664 1]. Mone Afyst. /ni7. 62 Whose very bells of his 
steeple are Christned and chrismatized for the chasing 
away the foul fiends out of the aire, 

+ Chrismator. Ods. =next. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 649/10 //oc erismatorum, 
crismator. 

Chrismatory (kri-zmitari). Forms: 
cris-, crysmatory(e, -ie, 6 crismytery, cres- 
matori, chrismatary, 6, 9 chrysmatory, 6 
chrismatory. fad. med... chrésmatorium £. 
chrisma, chrismal-: see CittsmM. The adj. corre- 
sponds to a L.. type *chrismalorius: see -oy.] 

A. sb. 1. The vessel containing the chrism or 
eonseerated oil; in K. C. Ch., a ease contaming 
three flasks of oil for baptism, confirmation, and 
anointing of the sick. 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 592/16 A crismatorye, 1464 
Paston Lett. 976. 111. 433 ltem, one potte callid a cris. 
matorie to pa in holy creme and oyle. ¢1§30 in Gutch 
Coll. Cur, 11, 337 Item oone Crismytery of silver. 1554 in 
Fuller Waltham Abb, (1840) 273 ‘ stem, For a chrismatory 
of pewter, three shillings four pence.’ This was a vessel in 
which the consecrated oil, used in baptism, confirmation, 
and extreme unction, was deposited, 1566 /:ng. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 33 Item one crysmatorie sold to a tincker, but yt wus 
first broken in peces. 1580 Barret Ady. C. 520 Chrismaiorie, 
or a little vessell out of which Princes were anointed, 1884 
A. J. Butter Coptic Ch. Ligypt 1.74 Pilgrim bottles which 
wid have been used as chrismatories. ; 

. ‘A recess, near the spot where the font origin- 
ally stood, to contain the ehrism.’ (Gwilt.) 

2. Sacramental anointing ; unetion. 

1563 Foxe A. & JW. (1596) 2136/2 ‘To consecrat bishops, to 
make his chrismatorie, to celebrate his synods. 158: Mak- 
beck Bk. of Notes 683 Their chrismatorics, greasing>, 
vowes, othes, & shauings, are signes of this marke. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to sacramental anoint- 
ing or unetion. 

1555 Fardle Fucions u. xii, 290 An oyle that is made to 
this vse, by the bisshoppe. . like as the chrismatory oile is. 

+ Chrismere. Oé¢s. = CintisMaL 56., Curis- 
MATOHY, 

¢ 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/31 CArismadle, a crismere. 
fbid, 621;12 Nrismale, a crysmere. 

Chrisned, obs. form of CHRISTENED. 

Chriso-: see Cuityso-. 

Chrisole, var. CittsoL Ods., crueible. 

Chrisom (kri-zam). Forms: 4-5 crisum, 4-7 
crisom(e, 5 crysume, krysome, (crysun), 5 7 
crysom(e, 6 cresom, crisyme, (christome, 
crison), 7 crizum, chrissome, 6-7 chrisome, 
6-9 chrysom(e,6-chrisom. See also Cunriso. [.\ 
variant of chrism representing a popular dissyllabic 
pronunciation, such as may still be heard in 
pris-um, spas-um, and the like: ef. the carliest 
quot. from Cursor Afundi. Eventually this form 
was somewhat differentiated from chrisw: in the 
primary sense.] 

l. A dissyllabie pronunetation of Cuitism, in 
senses I and 2. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 142 Coround in kyth wyth crysume 
enoyntede. rgsz Apr. Hamicton Catecs, 1884) 17 Crisyie 
guhilk is the sensibil signe or mater of Confirmatioun, 1611 
Corer. Cresme, the Crisome, or Oyle wherewith a Baptized 
Child is annointed. 1725 tr. Dupin's Kecl. Hist. 1.v. 59 
Confirmation has different Names .. it is called Unction, 
Chrisom, the Sacrament of Chrisom. /éid, 69 That the 
Oil, after Consecration, was. .the Chrisom of Jesus Christ. 

2. (In full, chrtsom-cloth, -robe, etc.): A white 
robe, put on a child at baptism as a token of 
innocence: originally, perh. merely a head-eloth, 
with whieh the chrism was covered up to prevent 
its being rubbed off. In the event of the ehild’s 
death within a month from baptism, it was used as 
a shroud: otherwise it, or its estimated value, was 
given as an offering at the mother’s purification. 

&. c1z00 /rin. Coll. Hom. 95 pe crisme clod pe be prest 
biwinded pat child mide. @ 1300 Cursor Af. 25725 Pof vr 
life last bot a quile, vr crisum [Go¢t. crisme, Fuir/ crisome] 
clath ful son we file. 1530 Tinvace dastv. Afore Wks. 111. 
20 The oil, salt, spittle, taper and chrisom-cloth. 1532 Mert 
Confut. Tindale Wks, 731/2 In case he died as many children 
doe in y¢ chrisome cloth or in thecradle. 1846 Krere Ly 7 
Innoc. White Apparedxi, What if chrisom robes be sin-detiled 
18g2 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) II. xii. 95 The babe ina 
chrysom robe costing 5544 was baptized by tishop Waynflete. 

b. [Cf.c 890 in Curiom 3). 1426 AcbeLay /'oems 11 At the 
fonsstonTher we were croysid in acrysun witha carful krye. 
1s0z Ord. Crysten Men W. de W. 1506 & in. 22 The whyte 
robe the whiche is called the crysome. 1549 Prayer &4., 
Baptism, The minister shall put yak him hi» white vesture, 
commonly called the Crisome .. Then the prieste shall an- 
noynt the infant vpon the head. /6:/., /urifi ution, The 
woman that is purifyed, must offer her Crysome and other 
accustomed offeringes, 1558 Ir. Warsow Set, Sa. rave. iv. 
23 <\fter he bee anoynted with the holye chrisme, he hathe 
a white vesture or Chnsome put press him. 1562 Lan 
Wydls (1857) 1. 176 Twentie handcarchaftes wt* scemed 
to have byn crysoms vjs. vj. 1639 Mayne. City Mat Av. 
iii, The preacher Is sent for to a churching .. he shall lose, 
he says, Flis Chrysome else. 1668 Lond. Gaz. No. 247 5 
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The Dutchesse d’Enguyen distributing the following | 


Honours..the Towel..the Bason and Ewer..the Salt and 
Chrysome to the Prince de Conti. 1825 Fossrokr Excyci. 
Antig. (1843) I. 131 The Chrysome, or face cloth which 
covered the child at its baptism. 

3. The alb or surplice of a priest. 

1570 B. Gooce Pup. Kingd. 1. (1880) 14 b, Thereupon he 
puttes a lynnen Crysome white, A vesture such as children 
weare, when first they come to light. 1574 J. Stup.ey tr. 
Bale’s Pag. Popes Ep. Reader, Albes, vestments. .surplices, 


tippets, coyfes, chrismes, manteland the ringe. 1580 Hotty- | 


BAND 7 yeas. Fr. Tong, Vne Aube, a crison [1593 crisom], 
the albe or surplesse of a priest. 

4. (In full, chrisom-child, -babe, etc.): orig. A 
child in its chrisom-cloth; a child in its first 
month ; an innocent babe. 

&. €1275 Serving Christ 11,in O.£. AZisc. 90 Per pe crysme 
child for sunnes sore schal dred. 1599 SHaks. HYen. Vv un. 
iii. 12 A made a finer end, and went away and it had beene 
any Christome Child. 1651 Jer. Taytor Holy Dying i. §2 
Undiscerned, as are the Phantasms that make a Chrisome- 
child to smile. 1654 Vitvain Zit. Ess. vii. 69 A Mother 
and Chrism Child .. Cam by small Pox .. t’untimely fate. 
1680 Bunyan Life Badman 566 Mr. Badman died like a 
lamb; or as they call it, like a cbrisom-child, quietly and 
witbout fear. 1829 SouTHEY O. Newman vi, Like baptism 
to a chrysome babes Something that means he knows and 
recks not what. 

b. 21667 Jer. Tavior Seva. xxyi.(1678) 396 The lot of dying 
Chrysoms, whose portion must be among those who never 
glorified God with a free obedience. 1755 in JoHNSON, 

b. In obituaries and the like, applied to a child 
that died during the first month or shortly after 
baptism, and was shrouded in its chrisom-cloth. 

Some think that it was applied to children that died un- 
baptized; but indisputable evidence of this has not been 
found, although modern editors have so understood quot. 
1601, and the like; and cf. CurisoMer. 

1542 Par. Reg. St. Mich. Bristol, A crisom of a strange 
minister..bur. 29 Dec. 1593 Par. Reg. Twickenham, The 
Cobler’s crisom child, bur. 12 Mar. 1601 Par. Reg. in 
Masson 4/i¢@ton i, The 12*4 of May anno 1601 was buried a 
Chrysome Child of Mt John Mylton’s of this Parish. 1619 
Par. Reg. in Christy Trade Signs Essex, etc. (1887) 32 
A chrisome son of Robt. Ogden..was buried the xxx 
day of December. 1670 Biount Glossogr., Chrisomes, 
in the Bills of Mortality are such children as die within 
the month of birth, because during that time they use to 
wear the Chrisom cloth. 1687 in J. S. Burn Par. Reg. 
(1862) 127 The Princess Anns Child, a Chrissome bu. in y¢ 
Vault, Oct. 22. 1687. 1704 Cocker Dict., Chrism..alsoa 


Child dying before Baptism, or within a month of wearing | 


the Chrisme Cloath. 1854 Hook C&A. Dict., By an abuse 
of words, the term is now used .. to denote children who 
die before tbey are baptized. 1862 Sir H. Taytor St. 
Clement's Eve, ii, Strangling Chrisom babies e’er tbe Priest 
Sweating with haste could haste to christen them. 

e. gen. Infant, babe, innocent. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 127 This turn-broach com- 
parison of a chicken and a chrisome, with one of the most 
tryed Souldiours of Christendome. 1636 Davenant ]V7tts 
v. i, Tbou..wouldst not join thy halfpenny To send for milk ° 
for the poor chrisom. 1638 Forp Facies wW. i. (1811) 187 The 
boy, surely... was to any man’s thinking, a very chrisome 
in tbe thing you wot. cx1640 SHirLey Capt. Underwit iu. 
ii. in Bullen Old PZ. II. 364 How do you like the novice .. 
Is he not a pretty Chrisome? 


d. dial. Silly person, idiot. (See quot.) 

1883 Alwondsbury & Huddersf. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Chrisom, 
still used in the local dialect, and probably signifies a piti- 
able object, such as a man reduced toa skeleton. Sheffield 
dial. (S. O. Addy) Does ta tbink I’d marry an old cbrisom 
like thee. 

5. ? = CHRISMATORY. 

1563 Foxe A. & MM. (1596) 962/1 The Ladie Marie of Nor- 
folke, bearing the Chrysome which was very rich of Pearle 
and Stone. 

6. attrib. and in Comé., as chrisom-lace, -pie; 
chrisom-calf (see quot.) ; chrisom-child (see 4) ; 
chrisom-cloth, -robe (see 2 a); chrisom-loosing 
(OE. crism-lresing]: ? leaving off of the baptismal 
cloth or robe. 

1661 Biount Glossogr. s.v., Chrisom, In some parts of 
England a calf kill’d before it is a month old, is called a 
*chrisom-calf. 1530 Test. Edor. (Surtees) V. 297 Item to 
hys wyff my “crysom laces. a 887 O. £. Chron.an.878 His 
(Gadel *crism lising was zt Wepinor. 1869 Hook 
Lives A bps. I. vi. 310 Twelve days .. the warriors dwelt in 
the Saxon camp: on the eighth the chrisom-loosing began, 
1683 SHIPMAN Carolina 113 Must..provide a *Crisome Py. 


+ Chri‘som,v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] =CHRISM z. 

a1300 Cursor A. 29313 Wit husel or wit crisumyng. 
Yax1400 Morte Arth, 3186 And crowne hym kyndly witb 
krysomede hondes. c1420 Anturs of Arth. xviii, Cristunt 
and crisumte, with condul and with code. 

+ Chri'somer. Oés. [f Curisom + -ER.] 

1. A newly-baptized child, still wearing the 
chrisom or christening robe ; an innocent babe; an 
infant that died within a month of baptism. 

1574 5 Reg. Holy Cross, Canterb. 9 Jan., A chrisomer, ye 
chelde of Henry Jenkynson, bu[ried]. 1605 CampEN Rewz. 
(1629) 241 She had brought forth two monsters Lambert and 
Peter. .neither were they Chrysomers, but such child-chop- 
pers, that as soone as euer they were borne, they were able 
to wage warre with a mighty King. x692 Par. Reg. St. 
Mich. Bristol, John Hall, chrisomer, bur. 4 June. 

b. ? An ‘innocent’, an idiot. 

1567 Par. Reg. Herne, Kent in Biblioth. Topogr. 1. 99 
Ould Arnold, a crysomer, buried February 8. 

2. ? An unbaptized child. 

1886 WV. 4 Q. 7th S. 11.96 A portion of the Churchyard 
..which he designated Chrisomers’ Hill, where, said he 
[sexton, ¢ 1840] ‘ the unbaptized children be always buried ’*. 
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Christ (kraist). Forms: 1-5 Crist, 4 Criste, 5 


| Cryst, 6 Christe, Chryst, 4,6- Christ. [OE. crisz 


=OS. and OHG. evist, rst (OHG. also christ’), 
ad. L. Christ-us, a. Gr.Xptorés Christ, sb. use of xpic- 
7és anointed (f. xpiery to anoint), a translation of 
Heb. MY1D madshiax, MEssiau, ‘anointed’, more 
fully ’shiax yahweh the Lord’s Anointed. This 
word and its derivatives and cognates (including 
CurisM and its derivatives) were very rarely (and 
perth. only accidentally) spelt with c/- in ME., 
but this has been the regular fashion since 1500 ; 
in French it began in the preceding century.] 

1. The Messiah or ‘ Lord’s Anointed’ whose ad- 
vent was the subject of Jewish prophecy and 
expectation. (Only in versions of the N.T. and 
direct references to it; in the Geneva and 1611 
versions often preceded by ¢he.) 

¢ 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 24 Arises fordon wider- 
wearde crist & lease witgo. c1160 Hatton Gos. ibid., 
Lease Cristes, & lease witegen. /é7d. Luke iii. 15 Hwader 
he crist ware. @1300 Cursor M. 12780 Elias or christ, 
queper es he. 1382 Wycuir A/att. xxiv. 24 False Cristis and 
false prophetis. 1557 Bipre (Genev.) Fohn x. 24 If thou be 
the Christe, tel vs playnly. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 
425 The word Antichrist..may mean. .either those who try 
to pass themselves off as Christs, or those who set them- 
selves in open array against him. 

2. The title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as em- 
bodying the fulfilment of Messianic prophecy and 
expectation; since the earliest Christian times 
treated as a proper name. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. i. 16 Hzlend pe is zenemned 
crist. a@12z25g Aucr. R. 50 Te sode sunne, pet is Jesu Crist. 
a@ 1300 Cursor JM. 118 (Cott.) How crist birth bigan to brew. 
¢ 1294 P. Pl. Crede 37 For Cristes loue. ¢1425 WyNTOUN 
Cron. v. ii. 103 Eftyr pe Resurrectyoune of Cryst and his 
Ascensyoune. 1539 Tonstaty Sern. Palwe Sund. (1823) 23 
The obedience of Isaac is farre beneth Chrystis obedience. 
1881 STANLEY Chr. Jxst. iii. 65 An antistrophic hymn to 
Christ as God. . 

b. Used as a common noun with reference to the 
character or office of the Christ as a divinely ap- 
pointed Ruler and Saviour. 

1850 TeNNyson Ja Mem. cvi. viii, Ring in the Christ that 
is to be. 1855 T. Parker Disc. Religion v. v. (1875) 308-9 
A Christ outside the man is nothing.. Each man must be his 
own Christ, or he is no Christian. ; 

+3. Used in versions of the O. T. as a rendering 
of L. chvistus (Heb. mashtach, Messiah) applied to 
divinely-appointed rulers; = ANOINTED 3. Oés. 

c1o0o Ags. Ps. |xxxiiili.] g Oncnaw onsyne cristes 
pines. a1310 £. £. Psalter civ. [cv.} 15 Nil yhe negh min 
cristes nou. 1382 Wycuir /sa. xlv. 1 Tbese thingus seith the 
Lord to my crist, Ciro [1388 to my crist, Cirus; 1535 
CoverDALE, vnto Cirus his anoynted]. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
Isa. xlv, Because al kinges that reigned among the Jewes 
were anointed with oyle, Cyrus is called christ. 

4. Comb., as Christ-consciousness, -dividing adj., 
-truth, etc. (In early ME., and esp. in northern 
dial., crzs¢ was often used in the genitive without 
inflexion, as cvést laz, crist lore, etc.) Christ-dust 
(U.S.), see quot.; + Christ-maker, an oppro- 
brious term for the priest who consecrated the host. 
See also CHRIST-LIKE, -LIKENESS, -TIDE, -WARD. 

1840 G. S. Faser Regenerat. 224 A God-bearer or a 
*Christ-bearer. 1833 Cruse Eusebius vin. x. 330 These 
*Christ-bearing martyrs. 1885 H. S. Hottanp Logic & 
Life (ed. 3) 261 One side of the Christ-bearing Character. 
1649 J. Carpet, Morbus Epidem. (1650) 35 Christianity 
is *Christ-conformity. 1858 BusHNeLL Serm. New Life 
ior A kind of *Christ-consciousness is opened in us. 
1854 W. WaterwortH £ug. & Rome 101 The decision 
of the Fathers against the *Christ-dividing Nestorius. 1884 
Lypia W. Batpwin Yankee Sch. Teacher vii. 49 Making 
up some *Christ-dust for supper. (This is the common 
name for flour, signifying its rarity in the daily fare [of 
the negroes}.) @1z711 Ken Poet, Wks, (1721) |. 420 "Twas 
sung with *Christ-enamoured Heat. /éid. I. 422 Which 
*Christ-enamourments reviv'd. 7éd. I. 123 *Christ-hymn- 
ing Verse. 74d, I. 408 The *Christ-imitating Race. 1647 
J. BirkenHeap Assembly Man (1662-3) 14 Larded with fine 
new words, as Savingable, Muchly, *Christ-Jesusness, etc. 
1581 J. Bert Haddon'’s Answ. Osor. 437 b This *Christe- 
maker taking upp ..this hoste. 1659 BAxTEr Key Cath. 
xxxv. 257 A *Christ-Representative, or Vicar General. 
1884 Chr. Werld 21 Feb. 140/2 *Christ-truth has struggled 
.. against various forms of wrong. 

5. Possessive combs., as + Christ’s-curse, ?a 
curse in the name of Christ. Esp. in names of 
plants, as Christ’s-eye, Juula Oculus-Christ2; 
Christ’s-hair, Scolopendrium vulgare ; + Christ’s 
herb, the Christmas Rose; + Christ’s ladder, 
the Centaury, Zzythrwa Centaurium; Christ’s 
thorn, a name given to several thorny shrubs, 
fabled or supposed to have formed Christ's crown 
of thorns; + Christ’s-wort= Christ's herb. 

c1500 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 2 Therfore he hath many 
a *crystes curse, 1878 Britren & Hottanp Eng. Plant-n. 
*Chnst’s Hair, | Scolopendrium vulgare. — Guernsey, 
‘because of the single black fibrovascular bundle in the 
leaf-stalk’.—Mr. W. G. Piper. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 350 
*Christes herbe hath great thicke greene leaues. cut into 
seuen or eyght parts. 1486 Bk. St. Albans C v.a, Take 
an herbe callid *cristis lardder. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
Christ's Ladder, an old name, for we find it as Christis 
leddere in catalogues of the fourteenth century, 1562 Tur- 
NER //erbal uu, 115a Rbamnus..was called *Christes thorne, 


CHRIST-. : 


as though Christe had bene crouned with rhamnus. 1678 
Lyte Dodoens 696. 1794 Martyn Rozsseau’s Bot. xvi. 207 
[Rhaninus] Paliurus or Christ’s Thorn .. Being very com- 


~ mon in Palestine .. is supposed to be the thorn with which 


our Saviour was crowned. 1866 Treas. Bot. 837 Two com- 
mon eastern plants usually bear the name of Christ’s Thorn: 
one the Zizyphus Spina-Christi, and the other the [Padiz. 
rus aculeatus), 1878 Britten & Horianp Eng. Plant-n. 
Christ’s Thorn. (1) Crategus Pyracantha. .Ches., from a 
local tradition that our Saviour’s crown of thorns was made 
from this plant. 1578 Lyte Dodvens 351 *Christes wurte 
flowreth al bytimes about Christmas, in Januarie and almost 
vntill March. : = 

“| The existing derivatives of Chrzst (CHRISTEN- 
DOM, CHRISTIAN, etc.) are now always written with 
a capital, except CHRISTEN wv. 

Christadelphian (kristadelfian), sé. (and a.). 
[f£ late Gr, xpiorab’eAdos in brotherhood with 
Christ (f. Gr. Xpior-ds CHRIST + GdeAqés brother) 

+-IANn.] (#2) A religious sect founded in the 
United States by Dr. Thomas in 1833; also called 
THOMASITES. b. as adj. Of or belonging to the 
Christadelphians. Hence Christade‘lphianism. 

1873 in Whitaker's Almanack 162. 1876 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Lond. (heading) The Christadelphians. .A visit or 
two to the Christadelphian ‘Ecclesia’ .. The Christadel- 
phian body. .The history of Christadelphianism. 1879 Chr. 
World 28 Feb., A Christadelphian and a writer on prophecy. 

Christall, obs. form of CRYSTAL. 

+ Christ-apostatical, a. Ods. nonce-wd. That 
apostatizes from Christ. 

21638 Mepe Wks. in. 646 Thou Christ-apostaticall 
Strumpet, knowest thou not the first commandment ? 

Christ-cross, criss-cross  (kri‘s;krjs). 
Forms: 5 Crist cross, 6 Christes crosse, Christe-, 
6-7 Christ-, crisse-, 7 Christs-, chriss,e)-crosse, 
erish-cross, 6-9 Christ-cross, 7-9 chris-, cris-, 
criss-cross. [lit. Christ's cross; but the former 
word being phonetically reduced as in Christ-mas, 
and the composition thus obscured, it is ccm- 
monly treated in sense 2 as a simple reduplication 
of cross (cf. zig-zag) ; see CRISS-CROSS a. and v.] 

+1. The figure of a cross (»}«) formerly placed in 
front of the alphabet in horn-books, ete. Obs. 

€ 1430- "597 [see 3]. 1602 J. Cooke Gd. Wife fr. Bad i. i. 
(1614) E ij b, I was fiue yeare learning cris-crosse from 
great A, and fiue yeere longer comming to F. a 1613 Over- 
BurY A W7fe (1638) 181 A Horne-book without a Christ- 
Crosse afore it. ?1640 New Serm. Newest Fashion (1877) 
37 The beginning of learning is the letters, and the begin- 
ning of the letters is .. that most profane, superstitious and 
Antichristian Letter which they call Chriss-Crosse. a 1659 
CrLevetanp Christch. Wind. 193 Must we forget Cbrists 
Cross, as soon as past the Alphabet? 

b. The alphabet ; = CHRIsT-cross-ROW. és. 
exc. dal. , 

1553 Becon Relig. Rome Wks. 11. 383 A Crosse of ashes 
and sand, wherein y* whole alphabete or Christes Crosse 
shal be writen. 1633 G. HERBERT Temple, Ch. Militant, 
Plato and Aristotle were at a losse And wheel’d about 
again to spell Christ-crosse. 1640 TATHAM Fancie’s Theater 
an NV, & Q. Ser. 1. INI. 330), Ere they scarce can say Their 
Pater Noster, or their Christ-crosse A. 1875 Parisu Sussex 
Gloss., Crisscross (Christ’s Cross), the alphabet. 

+c. fig. ? Beginning, or?‘ A BC’, ‘alphabet’. 

1635 Quares E761, 11. xii. (1818) 120 Christ’s cross is the 
chriscross of all our happiness. : 

2. The figure or mark of a cross in general; esf. 
that made in ‘signing’ his name by a person who 
cannot write. 

1607 W[ENTWorTH] S[miTH] Puritaine i. 47 The feskewe 
of the Diall is vpon the Chrisse-crosse of Noone. 1660 S. 
FisHer Rusticks Alarm Wks. oe 491 The round..J. O. 
makes with a Cris-cross in the middle of it. 1755 SMOLLETT 
Quix. u. iii. xlii, Iam even ignorant of the a,b,c; but, pro- 
vided I remember my Christ-cross, I shall be sufficiently 
qualified. 1846 Brockett WN. C. Words, Criss-cross, the 
mark or signature of those who cannot write. 1887 Aentish 
Gloss. \E. D. S.), Christ-cross, the signature of a person 
who cannot write is also so called, ; 

+3. Christ's cross me speed: a formula said be- 
fore repeating the alphabet ; hence used allusively. 

c1430 Lypc. Prohemy Marriage Poems (1840) n. 42 How 
long agoo lerned ye Crist Cross me spede? Haue ye no 
more lernyd of youre a, b,c? a@1528 SKELTON Agst. Veno- 
mous Tongues I. 133. 3 In your Crosse rowe, nor Christ 
crosse you spede. 1597 Morvey /sfrod. A/us. 1. 36 Christes 
crosse be my speede, in all vertue to proceede, A, b,c, d, e, 
f,g.h, i,k, 1, m,n, 0, p,q, r,s, & t, double w, v, x with y, 
ezod, & per se, con per se tittle tittle est Amen When you 
haue done begin againe, begin againe. 

4. See further under Criss-cross sd. 

Christ -cross -row, criss-cross - row 
(kriss;krgsiro). arch. and dal. [f. prec. + Row s6.] 

1. The alphabet; so called from the figure of 
a cross prefixed to it in horn-books. Also Cross- 
ROW, q.v. arch. or dial. 

1563 Foxe A. § AZ. (1583) 831 Of the same Warde he 
learned hys Christe-crosse-rowe. 1611 Cotcr., La croix de 
par Dieu, the Christs-crosse-row; or, the hornebooke 
wherein a child learnes it. 1631 Celesfiza xvui. 180, I 
sweare..by the crisse-crosse row, by the whole Alphabet. 
176a StERNE 77. Shandy v. xlii, Four years in travelling 
from Christ-cross-row to Malachi [the O. Test. being the 
reading-book of the highest class]. 1814 Worpsw. E.xcur- 
sion vi. 419 Infant-conning of the Christ-cross-row. 1863 
Kincstey Water Bab. ii, Twelve or fourteen neat, rosy, 
chubby little children, learning their Chris-cross-row. 


+2. fig. The whole series, the catalogue. Oés. 


CHRISTDOM. 


1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (1884) 73 In the whole crisse- 
crosse rowe. .of moral or intellectual vertues. a 1652 Brome 
New Acad. w. ii, In your crisse-crosse-row of complement. 

+b. The first elements or rudiments, the ‘A B 
C’ of any subject. Ods. 

1684 SouTHERNE Disapporntinent ut. i. 31 God sa’ me! She 
is not coine to the Criss-cross-row of her profession yet. 

Christdom (kri‘stdam). rave. Also § erys- 
dome. [f. CnRist + -pom.] 

+1. =Curistenpom 3 ¢. Oés. 

(Either a phonetic shortening, or a scribal abbreviation.) 

1463-82 Stans Puer 26in QO. Eliz. Acad.57 Yn what lond 
of crysdome pat he commys Inne. : : 

2. nonce-wid. ‘he rule of Christ ‘‘ whose service 
is perfect freedom "’ (Davies). 

ax18so Mus. Brownine Cry Children xii, They .. Are 
slaves, without the liberty in Christdom. . ; 

Christed, fa. fp/e. Made one with Christ, 
made a partaker of Christ's nature. (A word of 
the ‘Faniilists’ in the 17th c.) 

1641 D. Caworey Serm. 69 They stick not..to say they 
are as perfect as Christ, Christed with Christ. 1656 Lp. 
Presioent in Burton's Diary (1828) }. 62 Your Familists 
affirm that they are Christed In Christ, and Godded in God. 
@ 1694 TILLOTSON Sera. xcvill. 1739 J. Trapp Seri. Right- 
cous Over-ni. (14758! 62 Ridiculous jargon of being. .Christed 
with Christ. 1865 BusHNeLt Vicar. Sacr. (1868) 119 Their 
joy is to be consciously Christed, fully possessed by Christ. 


+ Christen, a. (s4.) Obs. Forms: 1-5 cristen, 
3-4 -ine, 4 -yn, -ene, -un, crestin, -en, 4-5 cris- 
tin, crystene, 4-6 crysten, -yn(e, 5 cristeyn, 6 
christin, chrysten, -un, (Sc. christing), 6-7 
christen, (dza/. cursen). [OE. ev7sten :—WGer. 
cristin (OS. and OHG.) ad. L. christzan-us CHRIS- 
TIAN. In ME. occasionally influenced by the cor- 
resp. OF. crestien. In the 16th c. it was, like the 
Fr., refashioned with cd-, and at length entirely 
assimilated to the L., as CuRisTIAN.] 


1. =Curistian: of persons. Cf. CHRISTENMAN. 

c890 K. AEtFrep Beda u. xx. (Bosw.), Se mon was se 
cristenesta and se gelwredesta. c¢ 893 — O7os. vt. xiii, Alc 
cristen mon hzfde frid & sibbe. c1175 Cott. J/om. 243 Se 
pridde is wel nieh pe cristen man. azz2g Ancr, A. 22 Uor 
alle cristene soulen. ¢ 1325 J/etr. Hom. 15 Than. .biginne 
we, God cresten men for to be. ¢1386 Cuaucer Man of 
Laws T. 288 Arryued been this cristen [v.7. cresten] folk to 
londe. 1483 Caxton GC. de la Tour Avj, A batayle of Crys- 
ten men ageynst the Sarasyne. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 381 
Exchaunged for christen prisoners. ¢ 1590 MarLowe Faus?. 
xi, As I ama cursen man. 1623 Liste Anc. Sar. Alon. 
(1638) Pref. to Serm., Comfort to christen mens soules. 
1640 Brome Sfaragus Gard. 1. vii, By my Cursen soule. 
Lbid. w.v, We be Cursenfolke as good as your zelfe. 

2. Of things. 

¢893 K. AELFreo O7os. vi. xii, Ane cristene boc. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1474 (Cott.) To fight al for pe cristen lay. 1485 
Caxton Chs. Gt. 1 The cristen feyth is affermed and cor- 
robered. c1srz rst Exg. Bk. Amer.(Arb.) Introd. 31 Inthe 
crysten beleue, 1553 Bate Vocacyon in Harl, Mise. (Mabh.) 
I. 336 That we shulde haue..our Christen doctryne from 
their unchristen byshoppes. 

b. Christen name: the name given at christen- 
ing ; the Christian name (see CHRISTIAN a. 6). 

1549 Latimer 37d Serm. bef. Edw. Vi (Arb.) 88 margin, 
Brybes. .are callyd gentyl rewardes, but that is not theyr 
chrysten name. 12596 SHaks. 1 /Yen. /V, 11. iv. 8 (\Qq), Iam 
sworn brother to a leash of drawers; and can call them all 
by their christen names. 1626 L. Owen Running Reg. 7 
They must change their Christen names, and their Sir 
names. 1679 Mrs. Benn Feign'd Curtizan 1. ii, My Grand- 
mother woud never own me if I should change the cursen 
name she gave me. 

3. absol. A Christian. Only about 1500 made a 
true sb. with plural -s (? after French). 

c 893 K. AE-FRED Ovos. vi. xxx, Ealle pa cristnan. @ 1131 
O. E. Chron. an. 1128 Betwenen da Cristene and pa hedene. 
a@zaz5 Ancr. R. 32 De Cristene pet beod ine hepinesse. 
a@ 1300 Cursor M. 19704 At fott pe cristen to prisun. 1362 
Lancet. P. Pl. A.1.9% Cristene and vn.-cristene him cleymep 
vchone. 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 5 Not oonly to cristen 
but also to paynems. ¢1%489 Caxton Sonnes of A ynion xxiv. 
511 For to hewe all the cristeyn in peces. .The crystens had 
ben shreudly handled. 1530 Tinoate Pract. Prelates Wks. 
(1573) 346 Tyrants did off-tymes persecute the christen. 

. Even christen (OE. emne-cristen, ME. em- 
crislen]: fellow-Christian ; often collectively, fel- 
low-Chnistians. See EVEN-CHURISTIAN. 

Christen (kris’n), v. Forms: 1 cristn-ian, 
3-4 cristn-e(n, 4-6 cristen,6- christen. (With 
the usual ME. variants: cryst-, -in, -yn,-on, -un, 
(6 crestyn). dial. 6-7 kersen, 8-9 kirsen, 9 
kersun, kessen, Sc. kirsten.) [OE. crisin-ian, 
f. cristen Christian, lit. to make Christian, Chris- 
tianize. The ¢ was originally elided between / and 
nm, when a syllable followed, but inserted when 
the infinitive -en, -¢, -y, was dropped ; thus pa. t., 
I cristnode, 3 Orm. crisstnedd, 3-5 crisined, 6-7 
chrisined (chrisned\, 6- christened.) 

Ti 1. trans. To convert to Christianity, make 
Christian, christianize. Obs. or arch. 

c890 K. fErrreo Seda ii. 14 (Bosw.) Det Paulinus dzxr 
Sat folc cristnode and fullode. c1305 S?. Christopher in 
£. £. P. (1862) 64 He gan hem so lere Pat er hi come hom 
to be kyng: alle icristned hi were. c1450 Lyoc. Jer. 
Missz 151 Charlys .. cristende spayne. 1555 HagrsFieLD 

Divorce Hen. VII} (1878) 268 This thing chanced not long 
before we were christened, and is written hy our Apostle, 
S. Gregory. 1614 SELoEN Titles [on. 29 When the Danish 
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Nation was first Christned. 1644 Jer. Tavior d fol. Liturgy 
§2 The first example in [England since it was first Clirist- 
ened. 188 R. Owen Sanct. Cathol. 183 note, “Vhat holy 
Faith, which overcame the world, and christened it. 

b. Yo make Christian in form, or profession. 

1824 Coteripce Aids Re/l. (1848) 1. 12 The powers of the 
world are often christened, but seldom christianized. 

2. drans. To admit or initiate into the Christian 
Church by baptism; to baptize, administer bap- 
tism to. + Zo christen from: to protect by chris- 
tening from (oés.; cf. Bess v.! 3). 

crz00 Orin 13257 Patt menn hemm O Crisiess name 
crisstnepp. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nun's 7.217 Pope Urban 
him cristened right there. c1q4so Alerdixn v. 91 Antor 
toke the childe..and asked yef it were cristned. c 1485 
Digby Myst. (2882) 11. 1684 He xall crestyn yow from pe 
fynddes power. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. 
i. 8 To crysten or baptem is as moche to say as to wasshe. 
2526 ‘Tinoace 1 Cor. i. 14 Were ye baptised in the name of 
Paul? I thanke God that I cristened none of you. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Acts i. 4a, He shall chrysten you 
with the holy ghoste. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 75 
The mydwyffe kersende them at home and was alowyd by 
the churche. 1614 ‘T. Aoams Dewt?’s Banguet 127 They 
were Christened when they were Babes, and could not helpe 
it. 73x Swirt Le/t?, (1767) 11. 207 The dean of Rochester 
christened the child. ‘The child roared like a bull, and I 
gave Mrs. Masham joy of it. 1762-71 H. WaLrote Vertue’s 
Anecd, Paint. (1786) 1V. 186 Orator Henley christenin 
child, 1837 R. Nicott /oems (1843) 92 When some o’ her 
kimmers hae kirsened awean. 1855 Whitby Gloss., Kessen, 
to christen. 1879 Hespa Stretton Through Needle's Eye 
I. 86 To..christen the infants, and bury the dead. 

b. abso/. To administer baptisin. 

1315 SuoREHAM Poems (1849\9 Water is kendeliche cheld 
..Ther-fore me mey cristni ther-inne. 138. Wycuir Sed. 
Wks. II. 14% Crist tellip here pe fourme to Cristen. 1687 
Burnet 7rav, ii. (1750) 84 They christen discovering the 
whole Head. 1820 Scotr Addot viii, He could marry, 
christen, and administer the other sacraments. ; 

To give a name to (a person) at baptism ; 
usually fass. to receive a name at baptism. (Often 
with the name as complement of predicate.) 

1450 Aferiin i. 15 It was cristened Merlyn. 1600 Suaks. 
A. Y. £. ut. ii, 284 Jag. 1 do not like her name, Ort. There 
was no thought of pleasing you when she was christen’d. 
175% SMoLLeTT Per. Pic. vi, The child..was christened by 
the name of Peregrine. 1829 Soutuey Q. Mary's Christen- 
tng, The babe is christened James. 1876 T. Harvy //and 
Ethel, 1.1 She. .began life as a baby christened Ethelberta. 

+b. To give the name to, as sponsor ; to stand 
sponsor to (a child) at baptism. Ods. 

tsts Will of B. Batty (Layman) in Mem. Kipon 1. 332, 
I will that every child that I cristyncd have vjd. 1649 
Evetyn Diary 29 Nov., I christned Sir Hugh Rilies child 
with Sir Geo. Radcliffe .. the parents being so poore that 
they had provided no gossips. 1667 Pepys Diary 28 Aug., 
1... christened the child, a girl, Elizabeth, which though a 
girl my Lady Batten would have me to give the name. 

4. transf. To name and dedicate (bells, ships, 
ete.) by a ceremony analogous to baptism. 

1533 Frith Answ. Afore Wks. (1573) 15 If you belene 
that you ought to preach to fishes, and goe Christen them 
an other while, as ye do belles. @ 1674 CLARENooN //isf. 
Reb, xvi. (3843) 908/2 That his Majesty might. .new Christen 
those Ships which too much preserv’d the memory..of the 
Republick. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xxi. 
247 Bells. .being all christned, and dedicated to some Saint 
. have a specifick Power to drive away all manner of evil 
Spirits, except Poverty in the Laity, and Pride in the Clergy. 
1888 Glasgow Herald 10 Sept. 10/6 The four-masted steel 
sailing ship Cape Horn ..was successfully launched, and 
christened by Madame Voisin. 

5. ger. To name, give a name to; often with 
complement, to call by the name of. co/log. 

1642 Jer. Taytor £fise, xxiii, The Disciples of the Glor- 
ious Nazarene were Christ’ned first in Antioch, for they 
had their baptisme some yeares before they had their 
Name. 1643Sir I’. Browne Relig. Afed.1.§ 18 We christen 
effects by their most sensible .. causes. 1715 M. Davies 
Ath. Brit. 1. 109 He reckons but one, and shea Nun, viz. 
Anne (as he Christens her. 2725 Swiet Wood, an /nsect, 
Chambermaids christen this worm a deathwatch. 1887 
Athenzum 31 Dec. 898/r The United States authorities 
have recently christened a river in Alaska..after Mr. Frede- 
rick Whymper. 

8. With various allusions, mostly humorous. 

1588 Suaks. 77/. A. tv. ii. 71 Heere is the babe.. The 
Empresse sends it thee.. And bids thee christen it with thy 
daggers point. 1679 Drvorx 77. & Cr. Prol. 20 Weak 
short liv'd issues of a feeble age, Scarce living to be Christ- 
en'd on the Stage! 1785 Burns £f. 7. Laprath xix, We’se 
.-kirsen him wi’ reckin water. 31824 Scott Redgauntict 
Let. xiii, We'll christen him with the brewer here he added 
a little small beer to his beverage). 

b. in Thieves’ Cant. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Obliterating the name and 
number on .. a stolen watch; or the crest, cipher, etc., on 
articles of plate, and getting others engraved, so as to 
prevent their being identified, is termed having them 
bishop'd, or christcn'’d. 1868 Doran Saints & Sinn. 11. 
290 The pietist thieves .. ‘christen’ daily as soon as they 
have stolen a watch. This thieves’ christening consists in 
erasing the maker’s name and supplying another. 

Christendie (kri-s'ndi). Sc. Also -dee. [app. 
a modification of christendy, influenced by chrzsten- 
dom.) Christendom. 

21796 Rurns Willie brewed i, Three blyther hearts..Ve 
wad na find in Christendie. @1849 Mancas Poems 1350) 
346 Our groans ring through Christendee. 

Christendom (kris'ndam). Forms: 1-6 
cristendom, 6- christendom. Also 3-6 cristin-, 
cristyn-, crysten-, ete.; with suffix, 1- -dom, + 


CHRISTENED. 


-doom, 4-5 -dam, 4 7 -dome; dra/.7 kirsen- 
dom. [OF. cristenddm, f.  cristen Christian 
(Cunisten @a.,+-dd3m suffix of dignity, position, 
quality: see -pom. Cf. ON. &ristindimr, Sw. 
kristendom, an. christendom, MING. kristentuom, 
MG. &ristinttim.] 

+1. The state or condition of being Christian ; 
= Curistianity 3. 70 fake christendom: to ac- 
eept Christianity, become Christian ; see also 4. 

¢893 K. /Evret.p Oros. u. iv, Ac heo [Rome] for hiere 
cristendome nugict is zescild. a@11¥4 O. A. CAron, au. 1129 
Ealle pa pet Cristendome hiefdon. c1azo Mali Meid. 3; 
Forsaken Crist and hire cristendom and rihie bileaue. 

0 Hamrore Pr, Consc. 549 Vil he thurgh grace may com 
‘Til haptem and til cristendom. 31460 Carcrave Chron. 
(1858) 81 Whethir he wold forsake his knythod or his 
Cristendam. 1529 Morr Dial. //eresy iv. Wks. 259/2 A 
christen mannes euifll liuing, can not be imputed to hys 
christendome, 1613 Soaks, //en. VI//, 1. iii. 15. 1642 
Jer. Taytor Ffise. xix, Any man that would not have his 
Christendome suspected. 1681 Baxttr Search Schism. ii. 
13 Admitted to Christendom by baptism. 

tb. By my christendom' -.As I am a Chris- 
ian! Cf. by my halidom, faith, etc. . Obs. 

€1325 Coer de L. 929 Be my Crystyndham. ¢ 1380 Nir 

Ferumb. 1906 ‘ By pe cristendom pat y fong’! quab Terry. 
1595 SHAKS. John iv. i.16 By my Christendome, | should 
be as merry as the day is long. 1599 Nasue Lente Stuff 
(1871) 93 The gaping rural fools. .swore by their Christen- 
doms. they never saw such a miracle. 

+2. The Christian faith or religious system ; 
Christianity. Ods. 

a xo00 Judith (Grein) Epilog. 264 Se cristendom weox ou 
heora timan. ¢1175 Lamb. //om. 5 Seodpan pe cristindom 
wes, 1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 1526 Seinte Pcter.. Pope was 
at rome verst cristendom to lere. 1393 Gower Come. 184 
She fonde No Christendome in thilke londe. c1450 JerZin 
iti. 55 Seth cristendom come first in-to this Tle. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Mfendoza’s Hist. China 334 Many crosses and 
many other signes and tokens of Christendome. 1649 tr. 
Behmen's Ep. xxxiv. (1886) 16 The present Christendom 
is merely titular and verbal. 

+b. The sacraments and other ordinances of 
Christianity ; Christian privileges. Ods. rare. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) rozog The meste was, alas! that 
ther nas no Cristendom. 1635 PaGitt Christianogr. Ul. vi. 
(1636) 62 Englands want of Churches and Christendome. 

3. a. Christians collecttvely ; the church. 

a1131 O. E. Chron. an. 1129 Nu ward swa mycel dwyld 
on Cristendom swa it nwfre ar ne wars. ¢ 1340 Cursor Al. 
29281 (Cotion Galba) Pe pape of rome... pe hele of cristen- 
dom and heuyd. ¢1380 Wvcuir Sed. Wks. 1. 305 To lede alle 
Cristyndoom to hevene. 1642 Jer. Tavior /:fisc. xiti, The 
successive practice of Christendom. 1866 Liopox Bampton 
Lect.i. x The momentous question which. .has rivetted the 
eye of thinking and adoring Christendom. /éid. viii, ‘Vhe 
Creed of Christendom, 

+b. A particular body or community of Chris- 
tians. Obs. rare. 

c1205 Lay. 29366 And fordude al pisne cristindom. ¢ 1330 
R. Brusxne Chron. (1810) 103 Ageyn pe paemy pe Cristen- 
dam to saue. 

c. The countrics professing Christianity taken 
collectively ; the Christian domain. 

1389 in Exg. Crlds (1870) 36 3ef ony broper .. deye in 
straunge cuntre, in cristendom or in hethenesse. ¢ 1460 
Fortescve Ads. & Lim. Mon.(1714) 67 The Kyng of Spayne, 
one of the myghtyest Kyngs in Crystendome. 1528 T1n- 
oALE Obed. Chr, Man Wks. (1573) 139 Not..a foote of 
grounde in christendome. @1627 MipvLeton J/ayor Ouind. 
v.i, The king of Kirsendom Shall not be better welcome. 
1669 Drvoen Mild Gallant .i, One of the arrantest cow- 
ards in Christendom. 19727 Laov M. W. Montacvue Lett. 
II. xlvii. 44 Among the setae .. false witnesses are much 
cheaper than in Christendom. 1849 Trencu .V/srac. Pre- 
lim. Ess. vi, A Christendom ‘comniensurate and almost 
synonymous with the civilized world’. 

+d. The Christian dispensation. Ods. rare. 

c 1340 Cursor M, 22268 (Fairf.) Per salle be a king .. of al 
ober kingis pe last. .per salle he 3ilde vp..his coroun & his 
kingis wande til ihesu crist .. and squa salle cristen-dume 
take ende. 

4+ 4. Baptism, as a token of admission to the 


Christian church; christening. Oés. To Jake 
christendom : ‘to receive baptism’. Cf. 1. 


1297 R. Grove. (Rolls) 4959 Seint oswald .. is godfader 
was in is cristendom. 1303 R. Brunse Hand/. Synune 9496 
The fyrst sacrament ys holy bapteme..Crystendom or 
crystynyng. 1377 Laneci. P. PZ. B. xn. 280 Troianus was 
a trewe knyzte and toke neuerecristendome, And he is sauf. 
1382 Wyciir Xow. vi. 4 We ben to gidere biried with him 
bi cristendom [1388 baptym] in to deeth. a Angel, 
A crystendam ; bafptismns, baptisma. 1519 Horan bude. 
17b, I was called Wyllyam at my christendome. 1680 //c7. 
Cavalier 8 The unfortunate Infants. .have no Christend m. 

+b. Allusively. (a.) Washing or sprinklirg ; 
(6.) Giving ofa name, ‘christening’. Os. 

1596 Nasne Saffron IWalden 83 \low can he maintaine h « 
peak in true christendome of rose-water cuerie monn) * 
r6or Suaks. Alfs Well 1. i. 188 A world Of pretty foud 
adoptious christendomes That blinking Cupid g ssip-. 

+5. Oil for chrism or anointing. Oés. rave. 

cxsgix ist Ene. Bk. cimer. Arb. Intrid. 35 That same 
tree, ther yat holy crestendom or olye out ronneth. 

Christened (kris'nd . ff/. a. For forms se 
Curisten v. [f. CuRisten v. + -ep!.] Made 
Christian, converted to Christianity és.) ; bap 
tized ; see the verb. 

¢1200 ORMIN 10544 Patt flocc off crisstnedd follc. 1530 


Patscr. /rtrod.16 This most christened nation. 1536 .4 
27 Wen. UIT, c 42. $1 in Osf. §& Camb, Enact. 11 In 


CHRISTENER. 


christoned realmes. 1564 Br7vef Exanz, *6 A halowed and 
christened bell. 1596 Drayton Leg. Dk. Norm. (1748) 188 
As well in Christned as in heathen land, 1682 G, eran 
Life Heylyn 75 In almost all Nations Christened, the same 
Law has continued. 1728 Pore Dunc. 11. 101 Till Peter's 
keys some christen’d Jove adorn. 

Christener (kri's’noz). [f. CHRISTEN v.+-ER1,] 
One who christens or baptizes. 

1483 Cath. Ang/. 83 A crystynar, Jaftista. 1549 LATIMER 
sth Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 135 Christiners of belles. 
1558 Br. Watson Sev. Sacramz. iit. 15 Let the Cbristener 
begynne to cast or poure water vpon the chyldes head. 

+ Christenhead, -hood. O¢s. rave. In 5 
cristenhede, -hode. [f. CHRISTEN @.; see -HOOD, 
-HEAD. OE. *cristenxhdd has not been found, but cf. 
OS. cristinhéd, OHG. christinhett, MUG. rtsten- 
hett ; app. the derivative in -d@¢é7z was more favoured 
in England, and that in -azd on the continent.] 

a. Christianity ; b. Christening ; ¢. A Christian 
domain or estate. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. xii, Convertid fro Jewry into 
Cristenhode. ¢1470 HarvinGc Chron. xc}. 3 (Selden MS.) 
Edwyns doughtor. .At Yorke was borne ; to whom men did 
complexe Maidons twelue to take be cristenhede. 1762 tr. 
Busching’s Syst. Geog. WV. 543 Twenty decanates, or pro- 
vincial deanries, which from old have been styled Christen- 
hoods (Ger. Christenheiten), 

Christening (kris’nin), 47. sb. For forms 
see CHRISTEN v. [f. CHRISTEN v. + -ING1,] 

+1. Conversion to or reception of Christianity ; 
becoming a Christian. Ods. 

@ 3300 Cursor M. 29257 (Cott.) Pat wiche-craft .. dos wit 
ani halud thing, and sua for-dos pair cristnyng. c 1340 
Ibid. 19728 Barnabas. .made hem of his cristenyng bolde. 

2. The action or ceremony of baptizing, baptism. 

a i300 Cursor M. 28331 (Cott.) Quare barne wit-vten 
cristening was for-farne. ¢1315 SHOREHAM Poems (1849) 8 
Wet may be the materie, Wer-inne cristninge may be mad. 
1481-90 Howard Housch. Bks.(1841) 282 The crystenyng of 
mastyr Gorgis chylde. 1613 Suaxs. Hex. V//J, v, iv. 10 
You must be seeing Christenings? Do you looke for Ale, 
and Cakes heere, you rude Raskalls? 1712 Act 10 Axue in 
Lond. Gaz, No, 4981/3 The Register-Books for Christnings 
belonging to the respective Parishes, 1848 Macautay Hist. 
Eng. 1. 336 The pomp of the christenings and burials. 

3. In various ¢vaisf. and allusive senses. 

1528 TinDALE Obed. Chr. Man Wks. (1573) 152 The By- 
shops. .reserued to them selues the Christenyng of Belles. 
1621 Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords (1870) 41 A Byll against the 
abuse of sacred things, as christening of doggs, etc. 1840 
Dickens Barn, Rudge \xiv, They sprinkled it with turpen- 
tine.. This infernal christening performed, etc. 1872 ELta- 
comBE Sel/s Ch. v.79 No profane christening, no conver- 
sion of the bell into a punch bowl. 1889 Daily News 17 Apr. 
3/6 After the customary service, conducted by the dockyard 
chaplain, the christening and floating out were performed 
by Miss Gorst. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as christening-bout, -cake, 


-day, -dinner, -feast, -font, -water; christening , 


blanket, cloak, a blanket or cloak in which a child 
is christened; + christening-book, a book con- 
taining the baptismal service. 

1755 SMOLLETT Qzeix. (1803) 1V. 299 Brought up to the 
business, even from their ‘christening blankets and swad- 
dling clothes. ¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 755/15 Hoc 
manualé, a *crystynningboke. «#1843 Soutney Koprecht 
iv, At a *christening bout. 1876 Rock Text. Fabr. 108 
Specimens of the “christening cloaks, anciently in use. 1828 
Scott F. AY, Perth viii, A bridal banquet, or a *kirstening 
feast, or suchlike. 1610 HoLttanp Camden's Brit. 1.256 A 
*Christning Font. 1631 Howes Sfow’'s Chron. (Brand) For 
godfathers and godmothers .. to give ..*christening shirts, 
with little bands and cuffs, wrought either with silke or 
blew threed. 1874 Dasent Tales frou Field 188 Were you 
gone after “Christening water, that you were gone so long? 

+Christenly, azv. Ods. [f. CHRISTEN a. + 
-L¥ 2.] Ina Christian way; Christianly. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/an of Law's T. 1023 This child Maurice 
was then Emperour Maad by the pope, and lyued cristenly 
[Lausd, MS. Cristienly]. 1426 AupELAY Poems 47 Cristyn 
men 3if that 3e be, Then loke 3e done cristynle. 1526 Tin- 
pate WV. 7. To Rdr., Them that are learned Christenly. 
1528 Roy Sav. (1845) If thou wilt then live christenly. 155 

BALE Vocacyon in Harl. Misc.(Malh.) I. 336 S. Paull. .ha 
been christenly familiar at Rome, with Claudia Rufina. 

+ Christenman, cristenman. Os. Also 
cristene-, cristeman. [ME. =créstex man, written 
as one word: cf. Luglishman, gentleman, Cf. 
MUG. &réstenman.] =Christian man, Christian. 

@1200 Moral Ode 293 in Lamb. Hom. 177 Vuele cristene- 
men. ¢1200 Trin. Coll. Honz. 99 Holi husel pe ech criste- 
man understont. 138. Wycrir Wes. (1880) 408 No cristen- 
man shulde sue his prelate but in as myche as he sue crist. 
1523 Lp. Berners ross. I. ccxli. 353 Of Christenmen and 
of Sarazyns. 

+ Christenmas. Ods. cxc. dia/. For forms 
see CHRISTEN a. [App. an assimilation of the 
proper crestes-mass, criste-mas, to CRISTEN, owing 
perh. to the shortening of the z, which separated 
it in sound from Curist.] =Curistmas. (The 
ordinary form in northern dial.) 

c1340 Gaw, & Gr. Kz. 502 After crysten-masse com be 
crabbed lentoun. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 50 The 
thirde daye after crystynmas ane 1529 RaAsTeEnt. Pastyme 
(1811) 40 At Crystenmas. 1601 WERVER JVirr. Mart. Fv}, 
In Christenmas vpon Saint Thomas day. 1855 IWVhithy 
Gloss., Kessenmas, 1879 Jamieson, Christenmass. 


Christente, -ty, etc : see CmrisTIANITY. 
Christhood (kroist;hud). [f. Crist + -noop.] 
State or condition of being Christ ; Messiahship. 
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?a 1400 Chester P27. (1847) 11. 33 Thy Christhoode we muste 
knowe. 1689 Foxes & Firebr. 11. 208 That the Unction 
which the Saints are said to receive from the Holy One. -is 
one with tbe Christ-hood of Christ. 1828 E. Irvinc Last 
Days 114 His Christhood, as the anointed with the Holy 
Spirit. 1881 Fairpairn Stud. Life Christ ix. 187 The 
reality of his Christhood. 


Chrisstiad. sonce-wd. [see -AD 1c.] An epic 
of Christ. 


1831 W. H. Mit. Christa-sangttd (1842) Pref. 36 The 
first book of the Indian Cbristiad. 

Christian (kristyan),a.and sé. Also 6 chrys- 
tyan, -ian, christien. [ad. L. Christddn-zs, (in 
Gr. xpiortayds, Acts xi. 26), f. Christus, xpiords 
Curist, Introduced with the Renascence in taking 
the place of the earlier crzsten, CHRISTEN a. (Cf. 
the Anglo-Fr. crzstéex, found from rth c.)] 

A. adj. 

1. Of persons and communities: Believing, pro- 
fessing, or belonging to, the religion of Christ. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 38 They had in lyke 
maner serued other christian men. 1589 R. Harvey P?. 
Perc. (1860) 14 Likening Christian folks to dogs. 1596 
Suaks. Merch. V.1v.i. 295 These be the Christian husbands. 
1651 Hospes Leviath, u. xxvi. 150 Christian States punish 
those that revolt from Christian Religion. 1704 NELSON 
Fest. & fasts vii. (1739) 92 The whole Christian Church 
hath distinguished him by that Character. 1827 KEBLE 
Chr. ¥., Evening x, The Rulers of this Christian and. 

b. Afost Christian; a title of the kings of France. 

1742 YounG Vt. Tx. vi. 341 O thou most Christian enemy 
to peace. 1751 J. Brown Sha/tesh. Charac. 34 Religious 
criticism hath made but little progress among the subjects 
of the most Christian king. 186s THACKERAY Four Georges 
(1885) 296 His most Christian Majesty and his court. 

ce. In the names of various religious sects or as- 
sociations, as Chrestzax Israelites, + Christian 
Reyalists (see quot.), Christian Soctalists (whence 
Christian Soctalism, the principles of Christian 
Socialists; Chréstian-socialize v. (nonce-wd.), to 
imbue with Christian Socialism). 

@ 1674 CLARENDON /Zést. Reb. (1704) III. xv. 497 These are 
called Christian Royalists, or Fifth-Monarchy-Men. 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh v. (1857) 207 A Christian 
Socialist Is Romney Leigh. 1884 E. Maurice Life F. D. 
Maurice 1. 41 His great wish was to Christianise Socialism, 
not to Christian-socialise the Universe. 1885 Whitaker's Al- 
manack 198 Persons described as: Christian Army. Chris- 
tian Believers. Christian Brethren. Christian Disciples. 
Christian Eliasites. Christian Evangelists. Christian Is- 
raelites. Christian Mission, Christian Pioneers. Christian 
Soldiers. Christian Teetotallers. Christian Temperance 
Men. Christian Unionists. Free Christian Association. 
United Christian Army. United Christian Church. 

2. Of things ; Pertaining to Christ or his religion: 
of or belonging to Christianity. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Jud. Title-page, The Christian 
fayth. 1597 Hooxer £cc/. Pol. v. \xvii. 12 That wherewith 
..all Christian confessions [are] agreeable. 1602 SHAks. 
Ham. v.i. 2 Is she to bee buried in Christian buriall? 168 
FLeetwoop Serm. 2 Cor. ix. 12 Wks. (1737) 5 The indi- 
gestible difficulties of the Christian Creed. 1847 Lp. Linpsay 
Lett. Chr, Art Introd. 14 Claiming superiority for Christian 
over Classic Art. 1849 Ruskin Sev, Lams vi. iv, That 
Christian worship which was .. to supersede the idolatry .. 
of the pagan. 1866 Lippon Bamfzt. Lect. i, The central 
question of Christian Theology. 1876 GREEN Short Hist. 
1.§ 3 A pagananda Christian altar fronted one another. 

+b. Court Christian: an ecclesiastical court. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 


1285 13 Edw. J, Act 4 Placita inde teneantur in curia 
Christianitatis. r292 Brzttoz v. x. 10 La conisaunce de 
matrimoigne et de testament apent a Cristiene court 
(Nicuots ¢vans?, The cognizance of marriage and of testa- 
ments belongs tothe Court Christian]. — Jekes autaunt ge 
prové soit en Court cristiene [¢rasZ, Until it be proved in 
Court Christian], 1628 Coke On Litt. 488 Linwood saith, 
That Probate of Testaments, De consuetudine Angliz et 
non de jure communi, belong to Court-Christian. 1805 
East's Rep. V. 353 The defect in the Court Christian is in 
the trial and not in the jurisdiction. 1863 H. Cox /zs/zt. 
u. ii. 311 In the beginning of the reign of Edward I, an Act 
of Parliament was made .. restricting the Courts Christian 
to causes relating to wills, matrimony, and pure spirituality. 

+c. Christian ale: see quot. and ALE 3. Ods. 

1642 Virgins’ Compl. in N. & Q. 14 July 1866 To eat 
cakes and drink Christian ale on holy daies. 

3. Of persons and their qualities or actions: 
Showing character and conduct consistent with 
discipleship to Christ; marked by genuine piety ; 
following the precepts and example of Christ ; 
Christ-like. 

1597, Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. lvii, The mutual exercise of 
Christian Charity. /déd. Ixii, 2 The wane and declination 
of Christian piety. 1655 Fu.rer Ch. Hest. 1x. vi. § 51 Even 
the Heathen Romans were so Christian, that .. no Vestal 
Virgin or Flamen of Jupiter was restrained to swear. 1706 
Suartess. Lett. Enthus. 6 [A] truly Christian Prelate. 
1854 H. Mitrer Sch. § Sch. xvii, The people of Scotland 
were .. considerably more Christian than the larger part of 
their schoolmasters. 1866 Lippon Bawift, Lect, in, That 
supply of light, of love, and of resolve, which enriches., the 
Christian soul, . 

4, Of or belonging to a Christian or Christians. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch, V. iv. i. 310 If thou dost shed One 
drop of Christian bloud. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 
51 Some Christian Ship had been here. 1876 GREEN Short 
/Tist, i. § 3 The enthusiasm for the Christian God, faith 
in whom had been bought so dearly. 

5. Human as distinguished from brutal; 


now | 


only collog. or humorous. b. mod. collog. or slang. 


CHRISTIAN. 


Of things: Becoming a Christian; ‘civilized’, 
‘decent’, ‘respectable’. Cf. B. 3. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. .{1586) 156 This mede- 
cine wil also remedy a christian creature. 1682 D’Urrey 
Butler's Ghost 76 Christian breeches without hole. /éid. 137 
And make such wrack of Christian Food. 1818 Scorr Leg. 
Montrose xiv, Had you been to fight with any Christian 
weapons, 

6. Christian name: the name given at christen- 
ing; the personal name, as distinguished from the 
family name or sesame. (Also allusively =‘ pro- 
per name’.) Hence to Christian-name v. trans. 
(zonce-wd.), to call by one’s Christian name; 
Christian-named ppl. a., having a Christian name. 

1549 LaTIMER 3rd Servm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 83 Nowe a 
dayes they call them gentle rewardes, let them leaue their 
colourynge, and cal them by their Christian name Brybes. 
1605 CampEN New. 49 That the giving of Surnames for 
Christian names began in the time of king Edward the sixt. 
1727 Pore Th. on Var. Subj., When a man is made a 
spiritual peer he loses his sir-name; when a temporal, his 
christian-name. 1775 SHERIDAN Scheming Lieut, u. iv, I 
never knew any good come of giving girls these heatben 
christian names, 1823 Lamp £lia, Mackery End, We.. 
were familiar, even to the calling each other by our Chris- 
tian Names. 

1848 Tuackeray Van. Fair xx. (1866) 162 The girls 
Christian-named each other. 1866 Ruskin Crown Wild 
Olive Pref. 21 Every separately Christian-named portion 
of the ruinous heap [of the slain). 

7. Christian era: the era reckoned from the ac- 
cepted date of the birth of Christ, and adopted in 
all Christian countries. 

1657 Wuarton Wks. (1683) 49 The Greek Church num- 
beretb from tbe Creation to Christ’s Afra, 5508 complete 
years.. The year 1657, current of the Christian Ara. 1777 
Ropertson /7/ist, Amer. (1778) 1. 1. 10 About six hundred 
and four years before the Christian zra. 1895 Jowerr Plato 
III. 524 In the first centuries of the Christian era, 

B. sé. 

1. One who believes or professes the religion of 
Christ ; an adherent of Christianity. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 The lyfe of euery 
chrystian..is asa pilgrymage. 1582 N.T.(Rhem.) Acés x1. 
26 So that the disciples were at Antioche first named 
Curistians [eardier versions Christen, Wyclif 1388 Cristen 
men]. 1596 SHaks. Merch. V.in.i. 66 If a Tew wrong a 
Christian, what ishis humility, reuenge? 31611 Bisex Pet. 
iv. 16 If any man suffer as a Christian [so Rhem. 1582, 
earlier versions Christen]. 1777 RoBerTson /fist. Amer. 
(1783) I1I. 273 Descent from a family of Old Christians, 
untainted with any mixture of Jewish or Mahometan blood. 
1844 KInGLAKE Zéthen xxvii, The .. exultation with which 
he saw a fellow Christian stand level with the imperious 
Mussulmans, 1876 Green Short J/zst. 1. § 3 The Northum- 
brian peasantry..were..Christians only in name. 

+b. Even Christian: fellow-Christian; also 
collectively, fellow-Christians. Obs. See EVEN-. 

2. One who exhibits the spirit, and follows the 
precepts and example, of Christ; a believer in 
Christ who is characterized by genuine piety. 

1s29 More Dial. Heresy iv. Wks. 257/2 Being faithful 
christiens. 1611 Br. Hari Sevan. iti, Jvzpress of God, It is 
reason that makes us men; but it is holiness that makes us 
Christians. 1742 Younc Wt. 7h. iv. 788 A Christian is the 
highest style of man. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
xxvii, I’s willin’ to lay down my life .. to see mas’r a Chris- 
tian. 1882 Farrar Larly Chr. II. 500 To be a Christian is 
to act as Christ acted. - ; 

3. a. collog. and dial, A human being, as dis- 
tinguished from a brute. [A common sense in the 
Romanic langs.] b. col/og. or slang. A ‘ decent’, 


‘respectable’, or ‘ presentable’ person. 

1g91 Suaks. Two Gent, 1. i. 272 Shee hath more qualities 
then a Water-Spaniell, which is much in a bare Christian. 
1601 — Twel. N. 1. iii. 89 Mee thinkes..I haue no more wit 
then a Christian, or an ordinary man ha’s. 1714 SHAFTESB. 
Charact. (1732) 111. 88 The very word Christian is, in com- 
mon Language, us’d for Man, in opposition to Brute-beast, 
without leaving so much as a middle place for the poor 
Heathen or Pagan. 21732 Gay Reh. Goatham i, When 
the Corporation feast is at our house..one would methinks 
appear a little like a Christian. 1749 Fietninc Tom Jones 
xu. ii, A fitter food for a horse than a Christian, 1818 
Scotr Leg. Montrose xi, [The] sagacious quadruped.. 
walked in and out of the boat with tbe discretion of a Chris- 
tian. 31844 Dickens Mart. Chuz, xxxiv, You must take 
your passage like a Christian; at least, as like a Christian 
as a fore-cabin passenger can. 188. Chester, Leicester, 
Sheffield, W. Som. Gloss. (E. D, S.), Christian, a human 
being, as opposed to a dumb animal. ‘ That dog is as cun- 
ning as a Christian’. ; ; 

4. Used as a denominational or sectarian name. 

Pronounced christian, it was assumed as a title by a sect 
whicb arose in America. Among the names of religious 
societies in England and Wales certified to the Registrar 
General occur ‘Bible Christians’, ‘ Christians owning no 
name but the Lord Jesus’, and ‘Cbristians who object to 
be otherwise designated ’. 

1818 S. Luckey Defence Doctr. Trinity Pref. 5 A new 
sect of people who called themselves Chri-stians, 1860 
Bartcett Dict. Amer., Christian (with first z long), a name 
assumed by a sect which arose from the great revival in 
1803. 1868 Churchman (Hartford, Ct.) 6 June, Baptists, 
Methodists, Unitarians of both schools, Christ-ians, Uni- 
versalists. - 

+5, A varicty of pear; ? = BON-CHRETIEN ; also 


a variety of plum. Oés. ; o 
1649 SELDEN Laws Fxg. 11. vi. (1739) 7? Like a Christian, 
that seldom endures long after his full ripeness {ote, He 
means the Pear, so called]. 1655 Mouret & C. Bennet 
Tealth Improv. (1746) 308 The least nourishing [Plums] .. 
are Bullices, Christians. Prunella’s, Skegs and Horse-Plums. 


q 


CHRISTIAN. 


1885 Barnes Dorset Diat., Cristen, a small kind of plum, 
1888 HV. Somerset Gt, Cristing. * ‘ 

C. Comb, a. Parasynthetic, as Christian-minded 
a,,and derivatives as Christian-mindedness sb. b. 
Christian-wise adv., in a Christian way. 

1880 Brackmore Erema xlix. (Hoppe', A selfishness .. by 
no means Christian-minded. 1856 WarTER Sovthey Lett. 
II. 292 In what way Southey wished the Catechism taught 
. not parrotwise, but Christianwise. 

+Christian, v. Ods. rare. [f. CHRISTIAN a., 
partly a refashioning of earlier CHRISTEN v.J To 
make Christian, to christen: chiefly in pa. pple., 
spl. a. 

1586 FuLKE Agst. Allen 252 (T.) Youallege the practice of 
all churches christianed to the contrary. 1645 RuTNERFORD 
Tryat § Tri. Faith ix. (1845)104 Every thing mercied and 
Christianed. 1684 ed. Foxre’s A. § M. 11. 401 Them that 
be christianed [ed. 1583 christened]. 

+Christiandom. Oés. rave. [An attempted 
refashioning of CHRISTENDOM after Christian] 

1. Christianity ; =CtmisTenDoM 1. 

1585 App. SANDys Serv. vii. 10 That it is good christian- 
dome to lie, sweare, and forsweare, 

2. =CHRISTENDOSI 3. 

a1670 Hacker bf. Williams 1. (1692) 142 In the face of 
all Christiandom. 1764-71 H. Wacrore Vertue's Anecd, 
Paint, (1786) V. 62 The Revels of Christiandom. 

Christianhood. xnonce-wd. [f. CHRISTIAN sd. 
+-HOOD ; cf. CHRISTENHEAD.] The estatc or con- 
dition of a Christian, Christianity. 

1887 T. W. ALuiEs Throne of Fisherm. 360 When they had 
taken Christianhood into tbemselves. 

+ Christianimity. Ods. rare—". [f. Curist or 
CHRISTIAN + L. anime-us mind + -ITY: cf. magua- 
nimity, Incorrectly for christ-animity, or christian- 
animity.) Christian-mindedness. 

1637 Bastwick Litany iv. 2 Of this Christianimity is this 
people and many more. 

Christianism (kristyaniz’m). fa. F. chris- 
Hanisme, or its original, L. christidnism-us, a. Gr. 
xptoriaviop-ds Christianity.] 

1. The Christian religious system; Christianity. 
Obés. (exc. as a nonce-wd., when christianity is 
classed with other -7syzs.) 

1376 Wooton Chr. Manuat(1851) 93 The godly make no 
difference of meats in respect to Salvation: for they know 
..that Christianism consisteth not therein. 1590 GREEN- 
woop Ausw. Def. Read Prayers 35 The Church may pro- 
fesse Christianisme and Antichristiantsme, both at a tyme. 
1649 Mitton Zikon. i, Herein the worst of Kings, professing 
Christianism, have. .exceeded him. rere Gate Crt. Gentiles 
II. 1. 73 Converted from JudaismetoChristianisme. 1685 
Boye Eng. Notion Nat. 352 Philosophers, who preceded 
Christianism. 801-15 Fusevt Zect. Art xii. (1848) 552 
That Christianism was inimical to the progress of arts. 


1840 CarryLe //eroes i, We inquire .. What religion they 
had? Was it Heathenism? ..Was it Christianism? 

2. In a depreciatory or contemptuous sense: 
A Christianity of a sort or form. 

1674 R. Goprrey /ny. § Ab. Physic 178 The Heathenish 
Chnistianism, and deceit of the Doctors. 
Restor. Betief 247 The easy, overweening, and egotistic 
Christianism of Christian people. 1875 Contemp. Rev. 
XXVI. 987 Poor, thin, maundering—we were going to call 
it chlorotic Christianism. 1883 W. H. Wyyxw in Homiit, 
Monthly Aug. 618 Christianism—if I may invent that term 
—is but making a sun-picture of the love of God. 

Christianite (kri-styanait). A/z. [See quot. 
1868.] a. A variety of ANorRTHITE. ‘+b. A pro- 
posed synonym of PHILLIPSITE. 

1826 Amer. Frnt. Sc. XI. 263 The color of Christianite is 
rarely yellow. 1868 Dana 47/12. (1880) 340 Christianite was 
named by Monticelli and Covelli after the prince Christian 
Friedrick of Denmark, who explored Vesuvius with them. 


Christianite, -tie, obs. ff. CHRISTIANITY. 
Christianity (kristije-niti). Forms: a. 4 
cristiente, 4-5 -iante, -yante, 4-6 crystyente, 
-yante, 5 cristiantee, 6 christiantie. 6B. 4-5 
cristente (-ante), 5-6 crystente, 6 christente, 
-tie, -tee, -tye, (7 christinty, 9 arch. -entie, 
-ty). y. 4-5 erystyanyte, 4-6 cristianite, 5 
-yanite, 6 christianite, 6-7 -itie, 6- -ity. [Re- 
presents (originally through OF. crestrenté), L. 
christianital-em, noun of state f, christidn-us CHRIS- 
TIAN; having taken the place in whole or part of 
the native formations ME. cristenhode and cris- 
tendom. Apart from the merely graphic refashioning 
of cr- as chr- at the Renascence, the word has had 
three types, cristienté the most French, eristentie 
the most English, and christ‘anity the most Latin- 
ized, which might fairly be treated as distinct 
words, except that, being connected by interme- 
diate links, their relations are more clearly shown 
by considering them together. The type créstienté 
was a direct adoption of Anglo-Fr. crastienté, OF. 
crestienté; see CHRISTIAN. By further assimila- 
tion to the English crésten, cristendom, etc. (aided 
probably by the phonetic obscurity of the -éen-), 
arose cristenté, which was the most frequent ME, 
type. After 1500 both types were spelt with 
ch-, Already in the 14th c., familiarity with the 
Latin form as a word of the clergy, led to the 
occasional use of the 5-syllabic crictianite. With 
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the Renascence this became chrestiantte, -itte, -¢ty, 
which in the course of the 16th. entirely sup- 
planted the two earlier forms, though christentie 
lingered dialectally, and appears as christendie in 
Bums. Christianity and Christendom were ori- 
ginally synonyms, but arc now differentiated.] 

+1. The whole body of Christians, the Chnistian 
part of the world, CHRISTENDOM. Ods. 

a. cristiente, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor I, 2126 Rome..pat now es ouer all cris- 
tiante. 1330 R. Brunne CAron. (1810) 192 Ne no bing suld 
it greue vnto pe Cristiente. ¢1435 Jory. Portugal 890 There 
ys no man in Crystyante, More welcome. 1485 Caxton 

-arts & V.71 Thurgh out al Crystyente. 15..ELDERTON 
A. of Scotts & A. Browne in Percy Relig. (1823) III. 36 1 
will not be a traitour for all Christiantie. 

B. cristentte, etc. 

¢ 1320 Sir Beucs 2690 Schel hit neuer aslawe be For no- 
man in cristente. 1340 Hamroce /’r. Conse. 3925 Alle be 
men ofcristante. 1474 Caxton Chesse 58 Other parties of 
cristente, 1509 BarcLtay Shyp of Folys 212 Rome the hede 
and chefe of Christentye. c 1511 15¢ Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) 
Introd. 34 Ilis lande is twyes as grete as all Crystente and 
Turkey. 1542 Upatt Fras. Apoph. 105 a, Saide of some 
publique officers of Christentee. ¢ 1650 R. Hood §& Q. 
Katherine 48 in Percy Fotio 1,39 Shee wold not misse your 
companie for all the gold in cristinty. [1875 Veitcn Tweed 
84 The feudal claims of all the Kings In Christenty.] 

y. Christianity (cristianite, etc.). 

1303 (MS. ¢ 1375) R. Brunne J/and?, Synne 11237 Seynt 
Iaine stable[de}] hyt for to be A sacrament purge crysty- 
anyte [altered from Crystiente]. c 1386 Cuaucer fan of 
L's. T. 446 To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee [z. r. 2 cris- 
tianite, 2 cristianyte(e, Cristiante, cristeante] Of olde 
Britons, dwellynge in this Ile. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 170 Comprehendyng .. in our prayer all the chirche 
of christianite. 1549 Compl, Scot. l2p.Q. Mary 6 To compel 
al cristianite tyl adhere to ther peruerst opinione. a 1628 
Lo. Brooke Poems, Z/umane Learn, |\xxxiv, To make one 
Church of Christianitie, 1631 Hevuin St. George 349 The 
Guardian of the distressed affaires of Christianitic. 

2. The religion of Christ; the Christian faith ; 
the system of doctrines and precepts taught by 
Christ and his apostles. 

a. 1303 [see *y below]. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. deW. 
1506) 1. 111. 36 To be baptysed and to lyue from youth in 
cry'styente. 

B. 1481 Caxton MMyrr. 1. vi. 32 Yf ne were theyre. .good 
prechynge and techyng, Cristente shold be exyled by 
errour. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 108 Bethleem betokeneth 
the Christentie, which in the eies of the world is little and 
vile, but in the eies of God is great and precious. 1821 
Joanna Baitue Aet. Leg. lviii, Had, in cause of Chris- 
tentie, Fought with bold Saracens. 

y. (The first quotation is altered from crystyente.) 

1303 (MS. c 1375) R. Brunne //andt. Synne 11706 Yn 
pe begynnyng of crystyanyte Pe apostoles wente aboute to 

reche. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 189 All y+ we 
bylewe expresly and distinctly in Christianite. 1585 Asp. 
Sanpys Servm. vi, ?22 Christianitie doeth not consist in 
lowde and shrill crying, Lord, Lord. 1601 H. TimBercey in 
Purchas Piflgrtses 1x. xvii, Hee maruelled that I should so 
much erre from Christianitie, 1611 Biste Pref The pro- 
fessours and teachers of Christianitie. 1773 Burkr Sf. 
Retief of Dissen. Wks. (1826) X. 25 1 am persuaded that 
toleration, so far from being an attack upon Christianity, 
becomes the best and surest support to it. 1854 MiLtmanx 
Lat. Chr. Pref. The great sphere of Latin Christianity was 
Western Europe. a a 

b. with f/, A Christian religious system. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart, Res. 1, iii. What make ye of your 
Christianities, and Chivalries, and Reformations? 1847 
Emerson Kefr. Jen, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 330 The 
moral sentiment, which carries innumerable christianities, 
humanities, divinities in its bosom. 1874 Pusey Lent. 
Serm. 57 There are afloat hundreds of Christianities. 

3. State or fact of being a Christian ; Christian 
condition or quality; Christian spirit or character. 

1303 (MS. ¢ 1375) R. Brunne Handl. Synue 232 Men 
clepyn hym god of cristianite; For 3yfhe wyl hymmercy 
craue, Redyly mercy shal he haue. 1588 J. Upatt De- 
monstr, Disctp. (Arb,) 34 Concerning his state of Christiani- 
tie, and abilitie to that place where to he is to be called. 
¢ 1665 Mrs. Hutcmnson Jem. Cot. Intchinson 25 The 
head and spring of them all [his virtues] his Christianity. 
1833 Cruse Eusebius vin. xiii. 376 A venerable example 
of genuine Christianity. 1886 ///ust. Lond, News 27 Feb. 
202/3 Englishmen whose Christianity consists in going to 
Church once upon a Sunday. 

tb. Upon my Christianity {= As lama Chris- 
tian; a form of asseveration. (Cf. CHRISTENDOM 

1 b, Hatipom, etc.) Ods. 

1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hid, viii. (1821) 332 Upon my Chris- 
tianity, I doe acknowledge him to haue deserved more. 

+4. Eccl. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as in Court 
of Christianity = Court CHRISTIAN; hence spec. 
applied to ruridecanal chapters, and ruridecanal 
jurisdictions ; whence Deavz of Christianity, orig. 
= Rural Dean; now retained in the title of parti- 
cular rural deaneries, or Deaneries of Christianrty, 
comprising the parishes of certain cities or towns, 
as Exeter, Lincoln, Leiccster. 

{c 1100 Eaper //ist. vi. (ed. Selden, 1623, 208) Omnem 
auctoritatem exercend@ christianitatis illi adimere cupiebat.] 
1587 FLeminG Cont. Holinshed \11. 1009/2 In this citie 
[Exeter] in the yeare 1222..the parish churches were 
limited, and increased to the number of nineteene churches 
within the citie and suburbs, and were called by the name of 
the christianitie euen to this daic. 1695 Kennett Paroch. 
Antig. Gloss. Christianitatis Curia, Courts of Christianity 
were not only held by the Bishops in Synods, and the 
Archdeacons and Chancellors in Consistories. But they 
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were also the Rural Chapters, where the Rural Dean or 
Dean of Christianity presided, and the Clergy were Assessors. 
1786 J. Bacon Liber Regis 411 Deanery) Christianity, in 
the Archdeaconry of Lincoln. [Includes all the parishes in 
the City of Lincoln.] 1835 W. Dansiy //ore Decan. Kur. 
II. 41 Our ruridecanal conventions..were acknowledged... 
as rural courts of Christianity. /dtd. 1. 54 l:xtensive duties 
ofarbitration and pacification are charged on the deans of 
Christianity..of the diocese of Ypres. 1878 Clergy List 
413 Diocese of Peterborough, Arclideaconry of Leicester, 
Deanery of Christianity, or leicester. 

Christianization = kri-styauoizé'fon). —_[f. 
CHRISTIANIZE + -ATION. J 

1, Making Christian; conversion to Christianity. 

7833 Cuacmers Const, Man. (1835) 11. 11. ii, 290 The basis 
of Christianization. 1835 lvrr in Life x. 1881) 157 The 
christianization of India. 1837 J. Lana New S. Wades II. 
7 Christianization and civilization of the aboriginal in- 
pabitants of New South Wales. 

2. The giving of a Christian character or form to. 

1844 StaNLeY Arnold I.iv. 222 No full development of the 
Church, no full Christianization of the State, could. .take 

lace, until, etc. 1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Art I. 41 The 
habitual christianisation of heathen traditions. 

Christianize kri‘styinoiz, 7. [f Cnristias 
a. + -IZE; perhaps after med.L. christianizare ; 
mod,F. has also christianiser.] 

1. ¢rans. To make Christian, convert to Chris- 
tianity persons, nations). 

1593 Nasur Christ's 7. (1613) 126 He which peruseth 
that, and yet is Diagoriz’d, will neuer be Chrisuianiz‘d. 1 
I. Matuer ‘ist. War zw. Indians (1862) 48 We was Chris- 
tianized and baptiz’d. 1789 Morse Amer, Geog. 1.744 The 
Jesuits..made great efforts to civilize and Christianize the 
natives, 1851 D. Wiisox Preh. Ann. (1863) I]. 1v. i. 195 
Scotland and Ireland were Christianized centuries before. 

2. To make Christian in character, to imbue 
with Christian principles or forms. 

1693 «1 fol. Clergy Scot. 49 The preaching of sone men is 
such morality, as Seneca and other Heathens taught, only 
Christianised with some words. 1809 Edin. Rev. Apr. 224 
He was then accused..of wishing to Christianize the Re- 
volution (Christianizer ta Revolution), 1831 ARNOLD in 
Stanley Life 11844) 1. vi. 274. I cannot understand what is 
the good of a national Church if it be not to Christianize the 
nation. 1841 D'IsraeLi Amen. Lit. (1867) 339. 

3. intr. To adopt or conform to Christianity ; 
to play the Christian. rare.) 

1598 SyLVESTER Du Bartas u.u. Cofonies Prester lohn.. 
Doth in some sort deuoutly Christianize. 1641 Mitton 
Antmady, (1851) 206 They did no more .. but bring some 
Pagans to Christianize. 1823 Lams Evia, /mperf. Symp. 
These half convertites—Jews christianizing—Christians 
judaizing—puzzle me. 

Hence Christianized ///. a., Christianizing 
vb. sb. and ffl. a.; Christianizer, one who 
Christianizes | ¢razs, and 7x¢r.), 

1652 GAULE Magastrom. so A Jewish rabbin, or a pagan 
philosopher, or a Christianizer compact ofthem both. 1671 
Flavet Fount Life iv. 10 The far greater partof the Chris- 
tianised world. 1767 T. Hutcninson /Jist. Prov. Vass. ii. 
137 Some of the. .christianized Mohawks. 1806 dan. A'cv. 
IV. 265 The would be christianizers of Hindostan. 1806 
Sovtney Lett. (1856) I. 370 In_Germany..the clergy are 
philosophising Christians, or Christianising philosophers. 
1859 I. Tavtor Logic in Theot. 201 The time of the Chris- 
tianizing of the empire. ; 

Christianlike (krisstyanlaik), a. and adv. 
(f. Curistian 5d. + Like a. and adz.J 

A. adj. Befitting or proper to a Christian; 
showing a Christian spint. 

157 ‘Newton Health Mag. 7o Honest mirth and Chris- 
tianlike ioye. 1599 Suaks. //ew. 1. v. il, 381 Neighbour- 
hood and Christian-like accord. 1749 FieLpinc Tom Jones 
u. v, That sublime Christian-like disposition. 1841 I. 
Tavtor Sfir. Chr. 167 If opinion be free, and Christianlike. 

B. adv. In the manner ofa Christian, Christianly. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. VJ. un. ii. 58 He most Christian-like 
laments his death. 1632 Litucow 7razv. 325, 1 was kindly 
vsed, and Christian-like intertayned. 

Christianly ‘kri‘styanli. a. [f. Curistian sd. 

+-LYl.] Proper to or befitting a Christian. 

1620 DoxxeE Serm, V. 520 A Christianly use of _ riches. 
1641 Mitton Reform. Ch. Disctp. i. 15 Sage and Chris- 
tianly admonition. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 111.766 A mild and 
christianly temper. 1841 Loncr. Ciifdren Lord's Supp. 48 
A Christianly plainness Clothed..the old man. ;. 

Christianly, ad. [f. CHRISTIAN a. + -LY*. 
For ME. form see C\H)BISTENLY.J] In a Chris- 
tian manner ; in a way becoming a Christian. 

1538 Lecanp /tiv. IV. 64 Richard Reauchampe late Earle 
of Warwike. .the which. .deceased full Christianlye 30 Apr. 
1439. 1641 J. dete Trove Evang. T. ii. 136 Nobly and 
Christianly spoken. @1718 Penn 7racts Wks. 1726 I. jog 
[He] Christianly exhorted the I’eople to consider their latter 
end. 1850 L. Wtst df atodiog, vii. (1860 128 Young as I was 
and Christianly brought up. . 

Christianness (kri‘styannés’. rare. [f CuRIs- 
TIAN @.+-NESS.] Christian quality. ; 

a 1660 Hassonp Mis. I. 210 'R.) To judge the chris- 
tianness of an action, by the law of natural reason. 

Christia‘no-, combining form of L. Chriiua- 
nus or Gr. Xproriavds CHRIATIAN, as in Christiano- 
gentilism, -paganism ; Christiano- Platonical ad). 

+ Christianography (Gr. ~yevpia writing: sce 
-GRapIY], a description of Christians (title of a 
book by Ephraim Pagitt sce quot.). + Chris- 
tianoma‘stix, a scourge of Christians. 

1828 Cartyte in For. Ae. 1. 131 The ray of Christiano- 
catholico-platonic Faith, 1680 H. Mowe A pocal. Apoc. 117 
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She is said to fly into the wilderness, being more safe in this 
Christiano-gentilism..The desart, or Christiano-paganism. 
1647 — Song of Soul. (title), A Christiano. Platonicall dis- 
play of Life. 

1635 Paaitt (¢t/e) Christianographie or the description of 
the multitude and sundry sorts of Christians in the world, 
not subject tothe Pope. a1647 Br. Hatt Rem. Wes. (1660) 
422 All those varieties of Christians in the large circle of 
Christianography. 1678 Cupwortn /xtell. Syst. 1. iv. 273 
Hierocles, tbe famous christianomastix. 

Christie (kristik), @. rare—'. [f. Gr. Xptor-ds 
CHRIST +-IC.] Of or pertaining to Christ. 

1874 J. W. Dace (¢¢/e), Christic and Patristic Baptism. 

Clisetioids (kristisaid). zzoece-zod. [f. L. type 
*Christicidium: see -C1DE.] A slaying of Christ. 

1577. HotinsHep Chron. I1. 385 Guiltie of homicide, of 
parricide, of christicide, nay of deicide. 1611 Speep. A/7zsé. 
Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1632) 616. 1644 H. Lesue Seri, Blessing 
of Fudah 37. | a 

+ Christi‘colist. Oés.—° [f. late L. Christi- 
cola (f. Christ-us +-cola worshipping) +-1st.] A 
worshipper of Christ. 

1730-36 in Batrey ; hence in Asu and in mod. Dicts. 

Christide, var. CHRIST-TIDE, Oés., Christmas. 

Christien, obs. form of CHRISTIAN. 

Christify, v. roce-wd. [f. L. type *Christi- 
ficare: see -FY.] frans. To make like Christ, 
make a partaker of Christ’s nature. 

1663 Farincpon Sern. (1672) 999 The soul must be vefor- 
mata et angelificata, refined and angelified, or rather 
Christificata, Cbristified. 

Christin, obs. form of CHRISTEN a, and v. 

Christinty : see CHRISTIANITY. 

Christio‘logy, bad form of CuRIsToLocy. 

a 1873 Lytton K. Chillingly1.x, He belonged. .to what he 
himself called the school of Eclectical Christiology and 
accommodated the reasonings of Deism to the doctrines of 
the Church. 

Christism, vonce-wd. [f. CHrist + -1sM.]= 
CHRISTIANITY (classed with Buddhism, Brahman- 
ism, and other zsvzs). 

1847 Emerson Refpr. Alen., Uses Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 
274 Our colossal theologies of Judaism, Christism, Bud- 
dhism, Mahometism. : 

Christless (krai‘stlés), 2. [f. Curisr + -LEss.] 
Without Christ or his spirit. 

1652 WarREN Undelievers (1654) 5 They were a Christlesse 
people. 1683 T. H. Avock at Door of Christless Ones 7 
What, Christless, and ready to dye? that's impossible. 1816 
Q. R. XVI. 536 He dreaded a Christless Christianity. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 10 June 5/1 The Christless Christian 1s 
a phenomenon but too familiar. : 

Hence Christlessness, disregard of Christ and 
his teachings. 

1884 W. H. Warp in Lanier’s Poeus Introd. 17 The 
tyranny and Christlessness of war oppressed him. 


Christ-like (kroistlaik), a. [f. Curist+ Likr 


a.; afresh formation from the same elements as , 


OE. cristlic: see CHRISTLY.] Like Christ, or like 
that of Christ ; exhibiting the spirit of Christ. 

1680 ALLEN Peace & Unity 26 It would be far more 
Christ-like..to use more..tenderness towards the weak. 
a 1711 Ken Poet. IWks. 1721 1. 490 A Christ-like patience. 
/bid. U1. 5 The Christ-like Heroe, Martyr, Saint, and King. 
1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 500 The most Christ-like of 
God's saints. P : 

Hence Christlikeness, likeness to Christ. 

1879 Cur. Rossetm Sees § Find 257 The Divine spirit, 
who even in the least and humblest of true Christians 
produces Christlikeness. 1884 J. Parxer in Chr. lVorld 15 
May 363/2 Christlikeness of heart. 

Christliness (kroistlinés). [f. Curistity + 
-NESS.] Christly quality, Christlikeness. 

1882 G. R. Merritt in 1/72. Congreg. Assoc. Ohio 49 The 
Christliness of such ministry. 

+ Christling (kroi‘stlin). Ods. nonce-wd.  [f. 
CHRIST + -LING, dim. suffix.) A petty Christ ; 
a representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

a 1638 Mepve /Wé&s. 111. 646 Knowest thou not the first 
commandment of thy Christian Decalogue to be Thou shalt 
have none other Christs but me? What doest thou with so 
inany Christlings? 

Christly (krai:stli), 2. [f. Curist+-tyl. OF. 
had créstlic of Christ, Christian, which wouid 
have given christly, but there is no trace of its 
survival in ME., and the modern word is formed 
anew after godly, manly, kingly, etc.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or rclating to, Christ. rare. 

a 1000 Laws of Ethelbert vi. 11 \Bosw.) Paet z3zhwilc 
cristen man cristlice lage rilitlice healde. 1858 BusHnxeLe 
Nat. & Supernat, (1862) Pref., Supernatural redemption .. 
and a Christly providence. - 

2. Christ-like, like the ideal Christ. 

188r Fairsairn Stud. Life Christ xii. 240 It is in His last 
sorrows that Christ seems most Christly. 1884 Chr. Com- 
mionw. 24 Jan. 348/t The up-building of Christly character. 

Christmas (krism4s),s5¢. Forms: 2 Cristes 
meesse, 4 cristesmesse, cristmasse, kryst-masse, 
4-5 eristemes(e, cristemasse, crystmas(se, 5 
cristmes, cristmas, crysmas, 6 cristimas, 6-7 
Christmasse, 7-8 Christmass, 6- Christmas, 
(north, dial, 8 Kesmas, g Cursmas, Cursmis). 
[Late OF. Cristes masse the mass or festival of 
Christ. See also the by-form CHRISTENMAS.] 

1. The festival of the nativity of Christ, kept on 
the 25th of Deccmbcr. Usually extended more 
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or less vaguely to the season immediately pre- 
ceding and following this day, commonly observed 
as a time of festivity and rejoicing. 

@ 1123 OF. Chron. an. 1101 Her on pisum geare to Xfes. 
nizssan heold se cyng Heanriz his hired on Westmynstre. 
@ 1134 /brd, an. 1127 Dis gear heald se kyng Heanri his 
hird zt Cristes masse on Windlesoure. 1340 Ayenxb. 213 
Ine zuyche festes ase at cristesmesse. c¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. 
XKxnt. 471 Wel by-commes such craft vpon cristmasse. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sounes of Aymon iii. 83 At crystmasse and at ester, 
men ought to go vysit and see his good frende. 1489 
Plumpton Corr. (1839) Introd. 114 The King..beganne 
Crysmas at Westmynster. 1495 Act 2 Hew. VII. c. 285 
Noon apprentice. .{shall] pley..at the Tenys..in no wise 
out of Cristmas. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 54 He went to 
Windsore, where he..kept his Christmas. 16053 CAMDEN 
Rem. Proverbs, Christmasse cometh but once ayeare. 1635 
Swan Spee. AL, (1670) 124 They also say, that a hot Christmas 
makes a fat churchyard. 1712 STEELE Sect. No. 509 P3 
The Beadles and Officers have the Impudence at Christmas 
to ask for their Box. 1748 H. Wacroce Lett., H. AJann 26 
Dec., Here am I come down to what you call Keep my 
Christmas. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 189 (Hoppe) Revelry 
was permitted. .through the twelve days of Christmas. 

+b. transf. to any similar festivity or revelry. 

1697 Damrizr Voy, (1698) I. iii. 56 Privateers, wbo resort 
hither in the aforesaid months |May-Aug.] purposely to 
keep a Christmas as they call it. 

2. dial. & nursery lang. Holly and other ever- 
greens used for decorations at Christmas. 

a 1825 Forsy Christmas, the evergreens with which our 
churchesand houses are still decorated at the season of Christ- 
mas, 1878 Britten & Hottanp Exg. Plant-n, Christmas, 
Tlex Aquifolium, Camb. ; Ches.(but only so called when used 
for Christmas decorations); Hants; Wight; Norf.; Suff. ; 
Suss. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E.D.S.) Christmas, evergreens 
used in Christmas decorations; often Kismus. [So in most 
dialect glossaries]. ; 

3. attr7b. and Comé., as Christmas brand, carol 
(sce CAROL 56. 3 b), dinner, game, -hamper, -keeper, 
morning, night, party, time, etc., etc. 

a 1500 Songs & Carols 15th C. (1847) 22 (M&tz.) Yt sprong up 
on cristmes ny3t. @ 1553 Upatt Xoyster D. 1. ii. (Arb.) 60 1 
shrew their best Christmasse chekes both togetherward. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Dec. 26 To..gather nuttes to make me 
Christmas game. 1588 SHaks.L.ZL.L. v. ii. 462 Like a Christ- 
mas Comedie. 1591 GREENE Maiden’s Dreame xxxiii, He 
kept no Christmas-house for once a year. 1596 SHaxs. Zam. 
Shr. Intr. 11. 141 A Christmas gambold, or a tumbling tricke. 
1602 2ud Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol. (Arb.) 4 Its a 
Christmas toy indeede. 1632 Litucow 7rav, x. (1682) 475 
The best, and most bountiful Christmas-keepers. .that ever 
I saw in the Christian World. 1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. 
Ep. (1661) 25 Playing tbe part of a Bishop, as a Christmas 
game-player dothofa King, 1648 Herrick Hesfper., Candlem. 
Day, Kindle the Christmas brand, and then Till sunset let 
it burn. 1799 SoutHEy Sov. xv, Watching the children at 
their Christmas mirtb. 1824 B. Hatt ¥7vd. 31 Dec. in 
Lockhart Scoff#, Your Christmas and New Year's parties 
seem generally dull. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vd/age 1. (1863) 
217 The Christmas-dinner visits of a gay. .neighbourhood. 
1826 in Hone Every Day Bk. 11. 187 These Christmas bills, 
these Christmas bills. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxviii, How 
many..dormant sympathies, does Christmas time awaken ! 
Ibid. xxx, As he took his seat at the hreakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 1842 Tennyson Morte d Arthur 305 
I..heard..The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas 
morn. 1850 — /z J/em.xxvun. ili, The Christmas bells... 
Answer each other. /ézd. xxx. ii, Did we weave. .The holly 
round the Christmas hearth. 1859 M. Lemow (¢z¢/e), A 
Christmas Hamper. 

4. Special combs. Christmas book, + a. ‘a book 
in which people were accustomed to keep an 
account of the Christmas presents they received’ 
(Nares); b. a book published at Christmas, and 
intended to be in some respect suitable to the 
season; +Christmas candle, a large candle 
formerly burnt at Christmas (see Brand Pop. Antzq. 
(1870) I. 253); Christmas-card, an ornamental 
card sent by way of Christmas greeting; (the 
custom began in England about 1867); Christ- 
mas Daisy, the late flowering Aster grandifiorus ; 
Christmas-day, the 25thof December; Christmas- 
eve, the evening before Christmas-day ; Christ- 
mas-flower, (a.) the Christmas Rose, /Ve/leborits 
niger; (6.) the Winter Aconite, Erazthis hye- 
malis (Britten & Holland); + Christmas herb 
(Lyte), the Christmas Rose; + Christmas King 
= Christmas Lord; + Christmas-log, a large 
clump of wood customarily burnt at Christmas, 
a YULE-LoG; +Christmas Lord, the ‘Lord of 
Misrule’, formerly elected to lead the revels about 
Christmas-time ; Christmas number, the part of 
a serial publication issued at Christmas; Christ- 
mas-pie, a pie eaten at Christmas, esp. a MINCE- 
PIE; Christmas-pride, the plant Raelia panicu- 
Jata of Jamaica; + Christmas Prince = Chr ist- 
mas Lord; Christmas-pudding, the plum-pudding 
at the Christmas dinner ; Christmas-rose, a specics 
of Hellebore (//elleborus niger) with large white 
flowers, commonly cultivated in gardens, in bloom 
from December to February ; Christmas-tide, the 
season of Christmas, Christmas-time. See also 
CHRISTMAS-BOX, TREE. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. ii. (Arb.)65 Looke in 
my *Christmas booke who brought me a present. 1875 
Ruskin Fors Clav. V. 77 As I was looking over Christmas 

300ks of last year. 1625 Cottinces Caveat for Prof. xxvii. 
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(1653) 112 Like our *Christmas candles. 1703 Country 
Farmers Catech. in Brand Pop. Antig. (1870) 1. 287 My 
daughter don’t look with sickly pale looks, like an unit 
Chnistmas Candle. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk., Christmas 
Eve, Beside the accustomed lights, two great wax tapers, 
called Christmas candles. .were placed on a highly polished 
buffet. 17%2 J. James Gardening 168 It looks like an Apple. 
Tree or like a Christmas-Candlestick twisted into several 
Branches, 1883 Ruskin Fors Clav. VIII. 219 There is a 
*Christmas card, with a picture of English ‘nativity’ for 
you. 1828 Loupon Excycf. Plants s.v. Aster, A very 
numerous genus of plants commonly called in England, 
*Christmas Daisies. 186677eas. Bot.s. v. Aster, From their 
time of flowering, Asters are often called Michaelmas Daisies 
and Christmas Daisies. 138 . Wycuir Se/. Ws. 11. 236 On 
*Cristemasse day. 1568 Grarron Chron. Il. 470 King 
Henry..did in the honour of Christes birth on Christmas 
day refreshe all the pore people with victuall. 1655 Everyn 
Diary 25 Dec. There was no more notice taken of Christmas 
day in churches. 1872 Mrs. ALEXANDER /Vo0i2' o't xxv, 
Christmas Day was all that Christmas Day should be— 
clear, crisp, bright. 0 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 734 pus.. Bi 
contray caryez pis kny3t, til *kryst-masse euen. 138 . 
Wycuir SeZ. Wks. 1. 311 (zitZe), Pis is be gospel pat is rad on 
Cristemasse Evyn. a@ 1613 Oversury Characters, Frank- 
Zin, The wakefull ketches on Christmas Eve. 1850 TENNyson 
In Mem, xxx. iv, Sadly fell our Christmas-eve. 1537 in 
Brand Pop. Antig. 1. 279 In a letter of 1537 the Curate of 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury..says, that the people made no 
more of God than if he had been ‘a *Christmas King.’ 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Cerem. Christm., Bring ..the *Christ- 
mas Log to the firing. ¢ 1565 CHuUrcHYARD Lament. Freynd- 
shypp in Brand Pop. Antig. 1. 279 Jestes and boordes, 
That *Christmas Lordes were wonte to speke. 1691 Woop 
Ath. Oxon. in tbid. 1. 273 In Merton College. .the Fellows 
annually elected, about St. Edmund’s Day, in November, 
a Christmas Lord, or Lord of Misrule. 1643 Plain English 
25 Aseasie to win a Towne. .as to make abreach in the wals 
of a *Christmas Pie. 1661 Relig. Hypocr. Presbyt. in 
Brand Pop. Axtig.1. 294 Three Christmass or Minc’d Pies. 
1689 SELDEN Vadle T. (Arb.) 33 The coffin of our Christmas 
Pies in shape long, is in imitation of thecratch. 19747 Mrs. 
GtassE Cookery viii, A Yorkshire Christmas-Pye. — Nur- 
sery Rime (of unknown age) Little Jack Horner Sate in a 
Corner, eating a Christmas pie. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 
267 “Christmas Pride. This plant..generally blows in the 
months of December and January. 1598 Gitpin Séialeth. 
in Brand Pof. Antig. 1. 279 A player to a *Christmas prince. 
1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. ibid. I. 273 Tbe Christmas Prince 
of St. John’s College [Oxford], whom the Juniors have annu- 
ally..elected. 1858TRoLLore Dr. Thorne xxi, Doomed to 
eat his *Christmas pudding alone, 1688 R. Home Armoury 
n, 104/1 Hellebor, or Christmas Flower .. some call. .the 
“Christmas or New-Years Rose. 1852 D. Moir Poewzs, 
Birth Flowers xv, The Christmas rose Shall blossom, 
though it be ’mid snows. 1626 Roper Life More 3in Brand 
Pop. Antig. 1. 274 [Sir Thomas More].. would. .at *Christ- 
mas tyd sodenly sonietymes stepp in among the Players. 
1866 G. MacponaLp Amn. QO. Neighb, xii. (1878) 233 After 
this Christmas-tide, I found myself in closer relationship to 
my parishioners. 


Christmas (kri‘smas), v. collog. [f. prec. sb.] 
Used in several trivial senses: 
1a. trans. (s0nce-use.) To provide with Christ- 
mas cheer (oés.). b. trans. To adorn with Christ- 
mas decorations. c. z#¢v. To celebrate Christmas. 


Hence Christmasing vé/. sé. 


1594 CuHapman //yin, 1x Noct. (N.), When loves are 
Christmast with all pieasure’s sorts. 1806 SoutHey Leé/. 
(1856) 1. 351 While you have been Christmassing in the 
country. 1829 E. Jesse ¥7v/. Naturalist 364 ‘ Christmass- 
ing,’ as we call it, the decorating our churches, houses, and 
market meats with evergreens, is yet retained among us. 
1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 141 In London a large 
trade is carried on in ‘ Christmasing,’ or in the sale of holly 
and mistletoe, for Christmas sports and decorations. 
Zbid. Properly to Christmas St. Paul's would take 50/ 
worth at least. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. Jan.240/1 A pair of.. 
dolls, which were to constitute the central pivot of her 
Christmasings. 1884 Daily News 16 Feb. 5/3 Two police- 
men who had too obviously been ‘ Christmassing.’ 

Christmas-box. 

+1. A box, usually of earthenware, in which con- 
tributions of money were collected at Christmas, 
by apprentices, etc.; the box being broken when 
full, and the contents shared. See Box 56.2 5. 

1611 Cotcr. 7zrelire, a Christmas box ; a box having acleft 
onthelid, orin the side, for money toenter it; used in France 
by begging Fryers, and here by Butlers, and Prentices, etc. 
1612-15 Br. Hart Contempl. N. T. 1v. xi, It is a shame for 
arich Christian to be like a christmas-box, that receives all, 
and nothing can be got out till it be brokenin pieces. 1642 
H. Browne Jap of Microcosm (N.), Like the Christmas 
earthen boxes of apprentices, apt to take in money, but he 
restores none till hee be broken, like a potter's vessel, into 
many shares. 1712 ArsuTHNOT John Bull vi. (1756) 226 
Peg’s servants. .had more than their share of the Christmas- 
box. 1802 Fossroke Brit. Monachism (1843) Tire-lire is 
the only French for Christmas-box, or money box cleft on 
the side. 

+2. The Butler’s Box, in which gamesters put 
part of their winnings. See BuTLER 3. Ods. — 

162t Quartes Argalus & P. (1678) 116 When skilful 
Gamesters play, The Christmas Box gains often more than 
they. ¢ 1645 Howe. Leféz. (1650) I. 76 The lawyer. .is like 
a Christmas-box, which is sure to get whosoever loseth. 

3. A present or gratuity given at Christmas: in 
Great Britain, usually confined to gratuities given 
to those who are supposed to have a vague claim 
upon the donor for services rendered to him as 
one of the general public by whom they are em- 
ployed and paid. or as a customer of their legal 
cmployer; the undefined theory being that as they 
have donc offices for this person, for which he has 


CHRISTMASLY. 


not directly paid them, some direct acknowledge- 


ment is becoming at Christmas. 

Thus, these gratuities are asked from householders by 
letter-carriers, policemen, lamp-lighters, scavengers, 
butchers’ and bakers’ boys, tradesmen’s carmen, etc., and 
from tradesmen by the servants of households that deal 
with them, etc. They are thus practically identical with 
the Christmas-box collected by apprentices from their 
masters’ customers in sense 1, exc. that the name is now 
given to the individual donation ; and hence, vulgarly and 
tm dialect use it is often equivalent to ‘ Christnias present.’ 

1668 1712 [sce Box?s]. 1731 in Hone Every Day Bk. 1. 
1645 The people were come for their Christmas-hox, a 1845 
Hoop John Day ii, And wished his box a Christmas-box ‘To 
come but once a year. 1880 (ost Office Guide, 12 The pro- 
hibition from receiving payment in addition to the postage 
does not, however, extend to Christmas boxes. 

+Christmasly, ¢z. Oés. [f. Curistaas + 
-L¥1.] Proper to the season of Christinas, 

1579 THynne Perf. Aimbass, Pref., Work done in the 
maielctect of my Christmasse plaies, as may appear by the 
Christmasly handling thereof. 

Chri-stmasly, adv. nonce-wd. [f. CHRISTMAS 
+ -LY 2, after dazly, yearly, etc.] Tevery Christmas. 

1830 Lams Lett. xvii. 164 Christmasly at night..hath he, 
doth he, and shall he tell after supper the story. 

Christmas-tree. A small tree, usually a fir, 
set up in a room, illuminated and hung with orna- 
ments, and bearing Christmas presents; a famous 
feature of Christmas celebration in Germany, fre- 
quently but imperfectly imitated in England, espe- 
cially since its introduction into the royal house- 
hold in the carly years of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

{1789 Mrs. Parenpick Jrv/s. Il. 158 (N. & Q.) This Christ- 
mas Mr. Papendick proposed an illuminated tree according 
to the German fashion. 1829 Grezi//e Alem, (Xmas.) The 
Princess Lieren got up a little féte such as is customary all 
over Germany. ‘Three trees in great pots were put upon a 
long table, etc.] 1835 A. J. Kempe in Loseley MSS. 75 
We remember a German of the household of the late Queen 
Caroline, making what he termed a Christmas tree for a 
juvenile party. 1848 ///ust. Lond. News 1 Jan. 431/1 
Christmas Festivities at Windsor..the sideboards were 
surmounted with stately ‘Christmas Trees’, glittering with 
pendant benbons, etc. 1853 Mrs. Cartyte Le??. II. 238, 
I..had nothing to do but dress dolls for a Christmas-tree. 
1869 Hazuitt Brand’s Pop. Antiz. (1870) I. 287 But the 
Christmas-tree. .came to us from Germany directly. .and is 
still (1869) a flourishing institution among us. 

Christmasy (krismasi), a. collog.  [f. 
CurisTMas +-¥1.] Characteristic of, or suitable 


for, Christmas. 

1882 Harper's Christinas Pict. § Papers 2 A good big 
Christmassy paper. 1883 T. Anstey in Lougm. Mag. III. 
253 There was something thoroughly Christmassy..about 
the witchlike old lady. 1884 Graphic 27 Dec. 678/2 Some- 
thing Christmassy is expected to be seen on the walls of 
churches and chapels. 1887 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 2/1 
Representing a Christmassy scene in the Arctic regions. 

Christned, -ning, obs. ff. CHRISTENED, -ING. 
Christo- (kri:sto), combining form of Gr. 
Xpiorés or L. Christus CuRtst, as in Christo- 
centric (-se'ntrik), a. [see Cernrric], having 
Christ as its centre; + Christo-cru‘cian, Ods. 
nonce-wi, [f. L. crux, cruc-ts cross + -IAN, after 
Rostcrucian}, one devoted to the cross of Christ ; 
Christolatry (kristg'latri), worship of Christ as 
divine ; Christomaniac (-melnixk) [see MAnrac], 
etc. 

1873 tr. Oostersee’s Doginatic 1. § 7 The claim that Chris- 
tian Dogmatics shall be Christo-centric. 1888 Contes. 
Rev. Apr. 522 Fuller could not make his theology ‘ Christo- 
centric’ without initiating a radical change in the Idea of 
God. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 566 Let Rosie-crucians be 
dumb .. aChristocrucian (of which this Apostle was none of 
the meanest) is an order, etc. 1819 CoLeripce Lit. Rem. 
UII. 71 The progress of the Christolatry from the lowest 
sort of Christodniia, 1880 Swinpurne Study Shaks. 213 
The whole Thebaid of Christomaniacs rolled into one. 

Christological ‘kristolpdzikal), a. [f Curts- 
TOLOGY +-IC+-AL.] Pertaining to Christology. 
1847 Bucu tr. Hagenbach's Hist. Doctr. 1. 61 Investigations 
of a theological and Christological nature. 1882-3 ScHarr 
Relig. Encyct. 1. 1772 The Epistles of the imprisonment 
have been aptly called ‘ the Christological Epistles.’ 

Christologist (kristplodzist). [f as prec. + 
-I8T.} One who treats of Christology ; one who 
holds a (special) doctrine about Christ. 

1855 W. H. Mitt Applic. Panth, Princ. (1861) 36 When 
arguing the principle..with Christologists such as these. 
1882-3 Scuarr Relig. Encycl. 1. 466 Nearly all Christo- 
logists admit now the genuine growth and development 
of Christ’s humanity. ; : : 

Christologize (kristglédzaiz), v. rare—". [f. 
as prec.+-1ZE.) ¢rans. To make Christologieal. 

1886 Pror. E.C.Smytu in Howl. Rev. Apr. 288 A Christo- 
es of Eschatology. — : 

hristology (kristglodzi). [f Gr. Xpiords 
CHRIST + -Aoyia discourse: see -LOGY.] That 
part of theology which relates to Christ ; a doctrine 
or theory concerning Christ. 

1673 OLty Pref. to Jackson's Wks. 1. 27 In that part of 
divinity which I make so bold to call Christology. 1675 Bur- 
THOGGE Causa Dei 408 Hear Hierocles concerning Natural 
Theologie, and perhaps Christologie. _ 1825 Tnirtwate tr. 
Schleiermacher’s Crz#. Ess. 11. 1838 J. A. STEPHENSON 
(title) Christology of the Old and New Testaments. 1875 
LicutFroot Comm. Col. & Phitem. Intcod. 111 The Christ- 
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ology of Cerinthus deserves attention. .Cerinthus held. .that 
Jesus was only the son of Joseph and Mary. 

Christon, obs. form of CuristTEN v. 
Christophany (kristy fani). [f. Gr. Xprards + 
-pavia or -avera appearauce.] An appearance or 

manifestation of Christ. 

1846 Gro. Ector tr. Slrauss’ Life Fesus W1, 337 The order 
in which he enumerates his Christophanies .. appears to be 
the order of time. 1874 E. D. Smitn tr. Ochkler's O. 1. Theol. 
I. 180 Christophanies go on for some time after the ascension 
of our Lord, 1886 Farrar /fist. /uterp. 173 In every Old 
Testament ‘Theophany he sees a certain Christophany. 

Christopher (krisstdfos). [ad.(ult.) Gr. Xproro- 
épos Christ-bearing, which became a Christian 
proper name. J 

+1. A figure of St. Christopher. Oés. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer rol. 115 A cristofre on his brest of silver 
shene. 1488 IVtl/ of Scotte(Somerset Ho.)a ‘l'abulet of goold 
with a cristofre. [1845 J. SAUNDERS Cabinet Pict. Eng. Life, 
Chaucer 85 St. Christopher, as the patron of field sports, 
and as presiding also over the state of the weather, was of 
course pre-eminently the forester’s guardian saint. ] 

+2. A bearcr, as St. Christopher was of Christ. 
Obs. 

21563 Bare Sef, H’ks. (1849) Such christophers of the 
devil. 

3. Herb Christopher: a book-name of the Bane- 
berry (Actwa spicata) ; also formerly of the Flower- 
ing Fern (Osmenda regalis); and the Flea-banc 
(Pulicaria dysenterica). Stinking Christopher : 
a book-name for Scrophularia aguatica and nodosa. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus ut. |xi. 402 We may cal it..in English 
Osmonde the Waterman, Waterferne, and Saint Christo- 
phers herbe. 1633 T. Jounson Gerard's Herbal 483 (Britt. 
and Holl.), In Cheape side the herbe-women call it [Puli- 
caria dysenterica] //erbe Christopher. 1866 Treas. Bot, 
16 Actza spicata..is sometimes called Herb Christopher. 
1879 Prior Brit. Plant-n. 

Christophite (kristfeit). Azz. [a. Ger. chris- 
‘ophit (Breithaupt), named 1862 from the St. 
Christoph mine in Saxony, where found.] <A va- 
tiety of blende, containing inuch iron. 

1868 Dana Ain. (1880) 48 The..christophite of Breithaupt, 
a brilliant-black blende from St. Christophe mine. 

+ Christ-tide. O¢s. Also 6 Christyde, 6-7 
-tide, 7 -tid. [f Curist+ Tie sé.) Christmas. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. (1860) 36 I haue such hast of 
my worke against Christide. c¢ 1630 Rispon Surv. Devon 
§ 342 (1810) 352 From September until Christide. 1641 W. 
Cartwricut Ordinary wv. v, Let Christ-tide be thy fast, 
And Lent tby good repast. 1656 V. Riding QO. Sess, Rec. 
VY. 220 The Sessions next after Christyde next. 

Christward (kroistw5id), 2. and adv. 
(f. CHrist +-warp.}] Towards Christ. 

1645 W. Jenkyn Servin. 4 Their affections are .. ebbing 
heaven-ward, Christ-ward. 1886 Srurcron 7reas. Dav. 
(Ps.) exxxviit. 2 The Christward position. 1888 Advance 
(Chicago) 2 Aug., Young churches .. growing both Christ- 
ward and manward. 

Christy (kristi). In Christy’s or Christy 
Minstrels, sometimes shortly Christys. The 
name of a troupe of minstrels imitating negrocs, 
originated by one George Christy of New York ; 
afterwards in popular usc extended to any similar 
company with blackened faces, who sing negro 
melodies accompanied by the banjo and bones, 
and interspersed with droll jokes. 

Hence Christy minstrelsy. 

1873 Miss Broucuton Vancy III. 191 What are they?.. 
Who are they? Are they Christy Minstrels? 1875 Ruskin 
Fors Clav. V1. 12 You have all made Artificial Blacks of 
yourselves, and unmelodious Christys. 1876 Hallberger’s 
Milust. Mag. 664\Hoppe) Christy minstrelsy..a rather un- 
classical but popular species of concert in America. 

Chro‘maphore. #:0/. [In F. chromophore.] 
A variant of CHROMATOPUORE. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chromascope (kréu-majskoup). Oftics. [irreg. 
f, Gr. xp@pa colour +-oxomos observer.] ‘An in- 
strument invented by Ltidicke for the determina- 
tion of the refractive index of coloured rays of 
light’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

(See Gilbert’s Annalen XXXVI. 1810.) 

Chromate (krowmelt), Chrom. [f. CHRroM- 
IuM or CHRoM-IC + -ATE4.] A salt of chromic 
acid ; e.g. chromate of lead, Pb CrO,, much used 
as a yellow pigment. 

The chromates containing one equivalent of the acid, are 
called neutral, norinal, mono-, or ueta-chromates. Chrom- 
ates with two equivalents of the acid are called acid, b¢-, 
or di-chromaics; there are also Ayferacid chromates or 
tri-chroutates. 

1819 CuitpreNn Ess. Chein. Anal, 200 The chromate, the 
only one of these salts that is coloured, is yellow. 1840 
Henry Flem. Chem. V1. 121 Chromate of lead is found 
native in fine orange-coloured prisms. 1871 TyNDaLt Fragon. 
Se. (ed. 6) 1. iv. 103 A solution of the yellow chromate of 
potash. 1872 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 938 Hyperacid chrom- 
ate or Trichromate of Potassium. 

Chromatic (kroma:tik), a. (and sé.) Also 7 
eromatick, 7-8 chromatique. [ad. L. chrématic- 
ws or Gr. xpmparix-ds (chiefly in the musical 
sense), f. xp@pa colour. Cf. F. chromatigue.] 

A. adj. I. Pertaining to colour. 
1. Of or belonging to colour or colours; con- 


vare. 
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ststing of or produced by colour. (Chictly a scien- 
tific technical terin.) 

1841 44 EMtrson Ass. Nom. & Kealist Wks. (Bolin I ast, 
I read for the lustres, as tf one should use a fine picture in 
a chromatic experiment, for its rich colours. 1862 T'ysvat.. 
Mountaineer. xii, 97 Vhe chromatic splendonrs of our 
atmosphere, 1869 Navincys Phys. Life Woman iw. (1878) 
322 Chromatic memory, or the inemory of colors. 1870 II. 
Macautian Bible Teach, vii. 149 Though green is the pre- 
vailing hue .. yet the whole chromatic scale may be seen 
instrated in ae foliage of plants. 

b. Chromatic aberration: the non-convergence 
of the different coloured constituents of white 
light to one focus, when refracted through a Jens 
(sce ABERRATION 6); also called chromatte disper- 
ston. Chromatic function: see quot. 187y. Chron. 
atic printing: printing from blocks or types inked 
with various colours. 

1831 Brewstir Oftics ix. § 66. 80 The extreme red rays. . 
wilt be found to have their foens in A’ .. the extreme violet 
rays. .will be refracted to a focus / much nearer the lens. . 
The distance VA is called the chromatic aberration. 1837 
Gorinc & Prirenarp Microgr. 177 ‘Vhe second defect, 
chromatic dispersion, arising from the unequal refrangibility 
of the light. 1879 tr Sewiper’s Anim. Life 91 Pouchet 
applied the term chromatic fiction to that adaptation of 
colour to the surroundings of the creature whine is indi- 
aly the result of sight. 1881 Carrenter Microscope i, 
13 The Chromnatic error is scarcely perceptible. 

2. Full of colour, brightly or highly coloured. 

1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 23 Vec., Magnificently varied 
tints, now dazzlingly chroinatic, now inellow. 1876 J. Evuis 
Caesar in Egypt 30 Along the floor, Chromatic, tesselate 
with marbles rare. 1880 Print. Trades Frnt. xxxi. 6 The 
cover still retains its rich chromatic character. 

+3. App. transl. Gr. xpwparixds, ‘in Rhetoric, 
florid, elaborate, artificial’ (Liddell & Scott). 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks. (1834) 292 Figurative expres- 
sions, whether. .paradiastolary, antipophoretick, cromatick, 
or any other way of figuring a speech by opposition. 

4. See quot. {cef. Isidore x. 45 Chromaticus, 
guia non confundilur, nec colorem mutat, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Chromatick (chromaticus’ that 
never blusheth, whose colour never changeth. 1678 in Puit- 
Lips. 17z1 in BalLey. 

II. Asusic. 

5. a, The name given to one of the three kinds 
of tetrachords in Greek music, the others being 
the diatonic and the enharmonic. b. In modern 
music: Pertaining to or including notes which do 
not belong to the diatonic scale; admittiug notes 
which are marked with accidentals, and are not 
nonnal to the scale of the passage where they 
occur, but which do not cause modulation. 

Chromatic scale : a scale which proceeds by semitones. 

Chromatic semitone. the interval between a note and the 
same note flattened or sharpened; e.g. A—A%, BO—B. 

(1597 Mortey /ztrod, Mus. Annot., Practicall Musicke. . 
is of three kindes: Diatontcum, Chromaticum, and Enkar- 
montcwn, 1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor, 682 Agathon.. 
first brought up the Chromaticke musicke. — G/oss., Chrom- 
aticke Musicke, was soft, delicate and effeminate, ful of 
descant, fained voices and quavering, as some are of opinion. 
23630 Mitton «f¢ Soles Musick MS, reading :T.), Those 
harsh chromatick jars Of sin that all our musick mars. 1674 
Prayrorp SAid/ A/us. 111. 35 The second Note .. made flat 
by the cromatick flat sign. 1680 Butcer A’ewz. (1759) I. 180 
His wild Irish and chromatic Tones. 1693 SuaDWeLe 
Volunteers wi. (1720) IV. 440 Ah, that's fine, that’s chrom- 
atick: I love chromatick musick mightily. 1694 /Ar/. 
Trans. XVIII. 72 A Ring of Bells tuned to Chromatick 
Intervals. 1742 Port Dune. iv. 55 Chromatic tortures soun 
shall drive them hence. «1789 Burney //is¢. Mus. (ed, 2) 
I. i. 25 The regular chromatic scale consisted of semitones 
and niinor thirds. 1845 E. Hotes Mozart 116 The 
*Crucifixus’ .. often displays chromatic harmony, wrought 
up to the highest pitch of the awful and sublime. 1881 
MacFARREN Counlerf. iii. 5 A scale is chromatic when the 
seven diatonic notes are interspersed with the five inflected 
notes, 

b. fransf. of persons, etc. 

1711 ADDISON Sfect. No. 29 ? 13 Musick is not design’d 
to please only Chromatick Ears, but all that are capable of 
distinguishing harsh from disagreeable Notes. 1774 Foott 
in Westin. Mag. V1. 376 From squeaking Monarchs and 
Chromatic Queens. .] come. 

B. quasi-sd. 

tl. Painting. The art of colouring. Oés. 

1695 Drvpes tr. Du/resnoy (J.‘, The third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatick or colouring. 1761 /?ri/. 
Mag. 11. 541 Zeuxis. excelled all his cotemporaries in the 
chromatique, or art of colouring. 

2. Chromatics, The science of colour. 

1790 Imtson Sch. Art i. 199 Optics. consist of thre 
parts, viz. Catoptrics, Dioptrics, and Chromatics. 1870 Hl. 
Macaittan Bible Teach. i. 17 Sidereal chromatics have 
become a distinct branch of study. 1881 A’novuledge Nov. 5. 
g8 A statement .. with respect to.. the solar spectrum 
set forth in other similar works upon chromatics. 

3. fl. Chromatic notes, harmonies, ete. 

1708 Kersey, Chromaticks, a pleasant and delightful sort 
of Musick. 1794 J. Wotcort  P. Pindar Wks Ill. 230 The 
ear with harsh chromatics must be teas'd, Grown much 
too fashionable to be pleas'd. 1833 .4 ‘Aewrnre 16 Nov. 762, 
I play the tlute—she heeds not my chromatics. 

+Chroma'tical, 2. Os. rare. [I. as prec. + 
-AL.] = prec. adj 

1603 HOLLAND Plutarch 486 (2. Why among sundry 
kinds of mnsick, that which is called chromatical delighteth, 
entargeth, and joyeth the heart, whereas the harmonica! 
contracteth and draweth it in. 


CHROMATICALLY. 
Chromatically (krometikali), adv. [f. prec. 


+-LY.} In achromatic manner. 

1787 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon Ode Wks. 1794 1. 401 
Most solemn, most chromatically wise! 1854 J. SCOFFERN 
in Ors Circ. Sc. Chem. 81 The central spot is chromatically 
illuminated. 1863 Possibid, Creation 109 The frontiers of 
a yellow kingdom on a maparenever chromatically invaded 
or overshadowed by the splendours of the neighbouring 
blue empire. 

Chroma‘ticism. JA/usic. [f. CHromatic + 
-1sM.] A chromatic expression, modulation, etc. 

1879 C. H. Parry in Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 673/2 Secular 
music bad long displayed very free use of chromaticisms 
similar to the modern style of writing. 

Chromati‘genous, a., var. form of CHRoMA- 
TOGENOUS., 1860 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Chromatin (krowmiatin), Avo/. [f. Gr. xpapa, 
xpwpat- colour + -1N.] Tissue which can he stained 
by colouring matter when immersed in it. 

1882 GitsurT in Frxl, Quek. Cl. Ser. 1. No, 1. 32 It is 
proposed to call the denser element which eagerly takes the 
colour ‘Chromatin,’ and the one which refuses it ‘ Achro- 
matin.’ 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot.1. App. 946 He is of opinion 
that the equatorial plate consists of cbromatin and the rest 
of the spindle of achromatin. 

Chromatism (kréumitiz’m). ? Oés. [ad. Gr. 
xpwpatiopes a colouring, dyeing, f. xpwpat-itew 
to colour. Cf. F. chromatisme.] 

1. Natural colouring. 

1721 Bawey, Chromatism, the natural Colour and Tinc- 
ture of any thing. 173: — II, Chromatiso (with Physi- 
cians) the natural tincture or colour of the blood, spittle 
urine, etc. 31881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Optics. Chromatic dispersion or aherration. 

1854 J. Hoce Afrerosc. 1. ii. (1867) 44 The corrections of 
chromatism. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 123 The chromat- 
ism in one lens shall be corrected by the other. 

3. = CHROMISM. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Chromato- (kréu-mato), hefore a vowel chro- 
mat-. Combining form of Gr. yp@ua colour, as 
in Chromato-cracy, vorce-wd., a ruling class of 
a particular colour, ¢.g. of white men. Chro- 
matogenous a. /ath., generating or producing 
colour, Chro:matome‘tablepsy [Gr. peraBde- 
new to change one’s point of view; cf. ABLEPSY], 
erroneous perception of colours, colour-hlindness. 
Chro:matopseu‘dopsy [Gr. evd-js + -oya see- 
ing],=prec. Chro‘matopsy [Gr. -oa seeing], 
coloured or chromatic vision. Chro matopto-- 
metry [see OPToMETER and -METRY], ‘testing the 
sensihility of the eye for colours’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
(See also following words.) 

18s2 Maurice in Life (1884) I]. iii. 131 It will come in 
illegitimately as a Plutocracy or aChromatocracy. 1860 in 
Mayne £E-xfos. Lex., Chromatogenous .. applied to the 
functions of the derma. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Chromato- 
genous diseases, diseases accompanied by discolorations of 
the skin. 1849-52 Toop Cycl. Anat, 1V. 1452/2 Jiingken 
employs indifferently the denominations of a cbromatopsy, 
chromatopseudopsy, and chromatometablepsy. /éid. IV. 
1460/2 We could never discover in them any trace of chroma- 
topseudopsy. 1879 P. SmitH Glaucoma 76 To ascertain 
whether the chromatopsy might be due to an inequality in 
the size of tbe pupils. 

Chro-matograph, v. nonce-wd.  [f. Curo- 
MATo-, after photograph.| trans. To vepresent in 
colours. 

1860 O. W. Hoitmes Prof. Break/.-t. viti, Having been 
photographed, and stereographed, and chromatographed, 
or done in colors. 

Chromatography (krovmatggrafi). _ [f. 
CHROMATO- + -GRAPHY.] Description of colours. 

1731 Baiey 11, Chromatography, a treatise of colours } 
also the art of painting in colours. 1835 G. Fiexp (¢/tZe), 
Chromatography ; or a Treatise on Colours and Pigments, 
and their powers in Painting. 

Chromatology (kraumatglédzi). [f. Curo- 
mATo- + -LoGYy.] The science of colours; the 
scientific investigation of colouring matters by 
spectrum analysis, and other modes of research. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Compar- 
ative Chromatology, the relationship between colouring 
matters as exhibited by the spectroscope. 

Chromatometer (kroumatg'm/ta1). [f. CuRro- 
MATO-+-METER.] A measure or scale of colours. 

1835 Henstow Descr. & Phys. Bot. 200 These may be 
arranged in a diagram termed a Chromatometer. 1858 
WueweL.t //ist. Sc. /deas 1. 341 (L.) And thus. .the prism- 
atic spectrum of sunlight became, for certain purposes, an 
exact chromatometer. 

Chromatophore (kréumatéfoe1). Physiol. 
Also -phor. [f. CHromato- + Gr, -popos hearing, 
bearer.] A pigment-cell, possessing contractile 
processes, contained in the skin of many animals. 
Esp. applicd to those of the Cephalopoda, which 
by their contraction and change of shape cause a 
change of colour in the skin. 

1864 Wesster cites Dana. 1870 ROLLESTON Anint, Life 
Introd. 89 {In Cephalopoda], The tegumentary system is 
distinguished ., by the presence of chromatophores. 1873 
Mivart Elem. Anat, xii. 488 We may find (e.g. in the 
Chameleon) cutaneous structures termed chromatophores, 
which are little sacs containing pigment of various colours 
and each with an aperture, which wben open allows the 
colour to appear. 1881 Mivart in .Vature No. 615. 336 In 
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trout which are kept alive in dark places, the black chroma- 
tophores are expanded, and consequently such specimens 
are very dark-coloured. 

Hence Chromato‘phorous a., hearing chromato- 
phores. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 


Chromato'scopy. ‘The examination of the 
colour of bodies’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


Chromatosphere (kréu-miatdsfier). Astron. 
[f. CHROMATO- + SPHERE.] = CHROMOSPHERE. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc.97 The objectionable word chrowzo- 
sphere (for chromatosphere) should be replaced by sierra. 
1879 Pror. Younc in H. Warren Recr. Astron. v. 87 With 
some bright streainers low down near the chromato- 
sphere. 

Hence Chromatosphe'ric a. 

1872 Pror. Younc in Proctor Orés around us 309 Chro- 
matospheric matter (red hydrogen in this case). 

Chromatrope (kré'mitroup).  [irreg. f. Gr. 
xpwpa colour + -tpon-ostuming.] A magic-lantern 
slide consisting of two superposed circular glasses, 
brilliantly coloured, one of which is made to rotate 
in front of the other. 

1860 in Mayne E.xfos. Lex. c 1865 J. Wyipe in Circ. 
Sc. I. 64/2 Chromotropes are .. two pictures so arranged 
that they may revolve over each other on a common centre. 
1874 tr. Lowmel’s Light 98 Phantasmagoric representation, 
dissolving views, chromatropes. 1876 E. W. Crark Life zx 
Fapan 175 After various well-known scenes .. interspersed 
with curious revolving chromatropes. 


Chromatro'poscope. [f as prec. + Gr. 
-oxom-os observer.] (See quot.) ; 

1881 Nature XXIV. 120 The observer looks steadily at 
the central point of a disk having apertures, beyond which 
coloured surfaces are placed. By degrees the sensation of 
colour is extinguished. On suddenly putting white surfaces 
in place of the coloured, the complementary colours come 
out with great brightness, and purity. The instrument is 
named a chromatroposcope. 

Chromatype: see CHROMOTYPE. 

Chrome (kraum). Chem. [a. F. chrome, f. 
Gr. ype colour; so called by Vauquelin, 1797, 
from the hrilliant colours of its compounds.] 

1. The name originally given to the metal 
CHROMIUM. 

1800 Med, Frnl. 11. 173 Cit. Vauquelin .. on a new 
metallic acid which he discovered in the red lead of Siberia 
..it had the property of changing all its saline or earthy 
combinations to a red or orange colour. This property, 
and that of producing variegated and beautiful colours when 
combined with metals, induced him to give it the name of 
chréme, 1808 Henry £fpzt. Chem. (ed. 5) 260 The emerald 
derives its colour from the oxide of chrome; and the ruby 
from the acid. 1832 G. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 277 The 
protoxide of chromium may be used for producing a green 
colour in glass..Chrome is the natural colouring matter of 
the precious emerald. 1837 J. Maccuttocn Proofs Attrib. 


, God M11. xlv. 182 The existence of Chrome was unsuspected. 


1871 Hartwic Subterr.IV. xxxi. 385 Chrome, like cobalt, 
is used chiefly as a pigment. 


2. Applied to the yellow pigment and colour 
obtained from chromate of lead ; as orange chrome, 
lemon chrome. 

3. attrib. and Comé., as chrome alum, a douhle 
sulphate of chromium and an alkali-metal, iso- 
morphous with common alum; chrome colour, 
a colour prepared from a salt of chromium; 
chrome green, (a.) the sesquioxide of chromium 
(Cr,O,;), much used as a pigment ; also (4.) ap- 
plied to a pigment made hy mixing chrome yel- 
low with Prussian hluc ; chrome iron ore (also 
called chrome tron-stone, chrome tron, chrome ore, 
chromate of tron, chromite), the most abundant 
ore of chromium, consisting chiefly of chromic 
oxide (Cr, O,) and ferrous oxide (Fe O) ; chrome 
ochre, an argillaceous mineral containing chromic 
oxide (Cr, O,); chrome orange, chrome red, 
pigments prepared from the dibasic chromate of 
lead (2 Ph O, Cr O,) ; chrome yellow, the neutral 
chromate of lead (Pb Cr O,), used as a yellow 
pigment ; also attrid. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 934 With Prussian blue it 
[chrome-yellow] forms a green mixture, called *chrome- 
green, or green cinnabar. /éfd. J. 949 Chromic oxide.. 
forming one of the most permanent greens, called chrome- 
green. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 245 The chief ore is 
*chrome Ironstone, a compound isomorphous with Magnetic 
Oxide of Iron. 1805 Jameson JZ/n. II. 523 *Chrome ochre. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 738 A new and beautiful yellow 
pigment called *chrome yellow or chromate of lead. 1859 


Toop Cycl. Anat. V. 562/2 The cbrome-yellow colour of 
the walls. 


Chromic (krau-mik), 2. Chem. [f. CHROME + 
-te. Cf. F. chromique.] Of or helonging to 
chromium ; containing chromium in chemical 
comhination. Applied in Chem. to compounds 
in which chromium comhines as a triad, as chromic 
zvon = chrome iron ore; chromic chloride Cr, Clg; 
chromic oxide Cr,O3,; chromic acid or chromic 
anhydride Cr O3. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 389 The chromic acid has 
an orange-red colour, with a pungent and metallic taste. 
1844 Dana Afi. 445 Chromic iron occurs only in serpentine 
rocks. 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 246 Chromium Dichloride, 
is obtained by passing hydrogen over heated chromic 


CHROMO. 


chloride. 1875 tr. Vogel’s Chem. Light xiv. 213 The photo- 
chemistry of chromic combinations. 

Chromiferous (kromi-féras), a. 
JUM+-FEROUS.] Yielding chromium. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 24 Two chromiferous minerals. 

Chromism (kravmiz’m). Bot. [f. Gr. xpap-a 
colour + -1sM. Cf. F. chromisme.} Abnormal 
excess of coloration in plants. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chromite (krd-umait). Chem. and Afn. [f. 
CHROME or CHROM-IUM + -ITE.] 

a. Chem. A compound of sesquioxide of chrom- 
ium (Cr, O,) with the protoxide of another metal. 
Hence b. Afiz. Name for chrome iron ore ‘see 
CHROME 3). 

1840 Henry Elem. Chem. VJ. 61 Dr. Thomson is disposed 
to consider it as a bichromite of iron. /é/d. I1. 64 It 
appears to be doubtful whether any compounds exist 
that can properly be called chromites. 1850 Dana JAZix. 
435 Chromite. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 950 Chromic 
oxide unites with protoxides, forming compounds of the 
form M’O. Cr..O3 or M” Cr.. Os, which may be called 
chromites. The best known of these compounds is 
chrome-iron ore, in which, however, part of the chrom- 
ium is usually replaced by aluminium and sometimes by 
iron. 

Chromium (kroumiiim), Chem. [Latinized 
form of the French name chvome, on the ordinary 
type of names of metals in -1um.] A metallic 
element, symhol Cr, not occurring in the free 
state, discovered hy Vauquelin in 1797. It is 
remarkahle for the brilliant colours, red, yellow, 
or green, of its compounds. 

1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed, 3) II. 251 The metal called 
chromium, 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 463 Chromium 
is a white brittle metal, requiring an intense heat for its 
fusion. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 42 Besides sodium, 
the sun’s atmosphere contains the vapours of iron, calcium, 
magnesium, chromium, and other metals. 

attrib, 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 187 Chromium tri- 
oxide. 

Chromo- (kréu-mo). 

1, Chem. Combining form of CHRoMiuM, as in 
chromo-carbon, -chloride, -cyanotype, -gltucose, etc. 

1845 Vear Bk. of Facts 234 To distinguish it from the 
cyanotype process of Sir John Herschell..Mr. Hunt pro- 
posed to call it Chromo-cyanotype. 1864 Reader 26 Mar. 
393/3 The chromo-carbon prints were transferred to zinc. 
1875 tr. Vogel’s Chem. Light xv. 261 If a pigment impres- 
sion—that Is a chromo-glucose-picture—is produced on glass. 
1879 Watts Dict. Chem. I. 955 Tartrate of chromium and 
hydrogen, or chromo-tartaric acid. 

2. Shortened form of Curomato- [f. Gr. xp@pa, 
xewparos colour, cf. Gr. @xpwpos, noAvypwpos = 
ax pwpatos, ToAvxXpwpaTos, etc. ],asin Chro‘moblast 
[Gr. BAaorés sprout, germ], ‘a variety of connective 
tissue corpuscles found under the skin and in the 
parenchyma of Batrachia, Mollusca, Annelida, 
and some fishes. It possesses ramified processes, 
and contains a hlack pigment’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Chromo'meter [see -METER. Cf. CHROMATO- 
-METER], an instrument for determining hy means 
of colour the presence of minerals in ores, 
Chro‘mophane [Gr. -pavyjs appearing, showing], 
“a generic term applied to the different colouring 
matters of the inner segments of the cones of the 
retina of animals where they are held in solution 
hy a fat’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Chyro'mophore [Gr. 
-pop-os hearing, hearer], see quot. and cf. CHRoM- 
OGEN. Chromophoto'graphy, a name for the 
production of photographs of objects in theirnatural 
colours. Chromopho-tolithograph, a photolitho- 
graph produced in colours. Chro‘mophyll, Bo. 
[Gr. pvadov leaf, after chlorophyll], the colour- 
ing principles of plants other than chlorophyll. 
Chromoptometer. [Cf. CHROMATOPTOMETRY], 
‘an instrument for determining the sharpness of 
the colour sense in man’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hence 
Chromoptome'trical a. 

1876 S. Kens. Muserun Catal. No. 3720 Weber's Photo 
and Chromometer. 1879 Atheneum 5 Apr. 444/2 An instru- 
ment which he has designed for making accurate determin- 
ations of the presence of certain minerals in ores, to which 
he has given the name of a ‘chromometer’, 1885 LaNoois 
& Sterunc Human Phys. 11. 963 In the cones are the 

igmented oil globules, the so-called ‘chromophanes’. 1879 
Wats Dict. Chem. V111.1. 696 ‘The body whose presence, 
in conjunction with a salt-forming group, deterinines the 
possession of tinctorial power, may be conveniently called 
a chromophore. 1882 American III. 263 A successful 
chromophotolithograph of the old vellum drawing. 1882 
Academy 4 Feb. 77 The chlorophyll .. is fading before .. 
those other pigments which Mr. Wallace calls collectively 
chromophyll. 1876 S. Acus. Aluseum Catal. No. 3721 
Weber’s Cbromoptometrical Tables. 

Chromo (krévmo). Colloquial shortening of 
CHROMOLITHOGRAPH. (In use shortly after 1850). 
Also in comh. 

1868 Daily News 27 Nov., The six chromo-facsimiles of 
my water-colour paintings are now lying before me. 1874 
F. Leslie's Lllust. Newspr, 10 Oct. 79 (Hoppe), Selling our 
new maps, pictures, chromos, 1875 Printing Times 15 
Jan. ‘ Louis Prang’, Mr. Prang [born 1827] was the first to 
apply..the designation of ‘chromos’, being an abbreviation 
of ‘chromolithogzaphs *. 


[f. Curom- 


CHROMOGEN. 


Chromogen (krémédzen). 
-GEN.] (See quots.) 

1858 Tnupicuum Urine 328 The chromogen of indigo- 
ferous plants is a peculiar colourless substance. 1879 WaTTs 
Dict. Chem. VUIL. 1. 696 The compound which requires 
only the presence of a salt-forming group to convert it into 
a dye-stuff may be called a chromogen (thus NOz ts the 
chromophore of nitraniline and nitrophenol, and nitroben- 
zene is their chromogen', 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Chromogen, 
a former term for a supposed vegetable colouring inatter 
which is acted upon by acids and alkalis in producing red, 
yellow, or green tints. 

Hence Chromoge‘nic a. 

Chromograph (kréumégraf). [f. Curomo- 2 
+ -GRAPH.] 

+i. A picture in colour ; ?a chromolithograph. 


1864 Realm 15 June 6 Mr. Day. .is about to reproduce the 
drawings in full size chromograph. 

2. An apparatus for multiplying copies of written 
matter, in which aniline dye is used instead of ink. 

The writing ts transferred to the surface of a gelatinous 
substance, whence many copies can be taken on paper by 
pressure, without further application of the pigment. 

1880 Whitaker's A lmanack 330/2 Under the head of the 
‘chromograph’ there has been introduced a very simple 
and convenient apparatus for reproducing manuscripts, 
plans, etc. 

Hence Chro‘mograph v., to copy by means of 
the chromograph. 

od. The Examination papers will be chromographed 
from the examiner's copy. 

Chromolith. Short for CuroMOLITHOGRAPH. 
[So F. chromolithe.] 

1884 E. E. Hate Fortunes of Rachel iv. 37 A chromolith 
of the mosque at Delhi. 

Hence Chromoli'thic a. 

1844 Proc. Soc. Antig. 1. 22 (D.) An impression of a 
drawing on stone, printed at Paris in colours, by the process 
termed Chromolithic. 1879 H. Warren Recr. Astron. iit. 
50 The subject becomes clearer by a study of the chromo- 
lithic plate. : 

Chromolithograph (krdumoli-pégraf), 56. 
{f. Cyromo- 2+ Lituocrapx.] <A picture printed 
in colours from stone. Also attrzb. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 1X. 438/2 In future all the Chromo-litho- 
graphs will be executed in Germany. 1869 Roscoe Elem. 
Chein. 286 The general appearance of the solar spectrum.. 
is seen by reference to the chromolithograph plate. 1870 
Eng. Mech. 7 Jan. 404/3 In 1850 Messrs. Hanharts produced 
their first chromo-lithograph. 1875 tr. Vogel's Chem. Light 
xv. 249 If it is wished to make a chromo-lithograph of a 
painted picture, not only one stone, but a separate stone 
tor almost every colour must be prepared. 

So Chromolithograph wv. /razs., to print in 
colours from stone; Chromolithographer ; 
Chromolithogra‘phic a. 

184s Art Jrni. Mar. 67 Chromo-lithographic illustra- 
tions. 1850 /éid. Aug. 262 These prints are executed ..in 
chromo-lithographic colouring, invented by Professor Zahn 
in 1818, and practically applied since 1827. 1862 ‘THorRNBURY 
Turner |. 341 It [the Téméraire] has also been chromo-litho- 
graphed. 1883 4 thenzxwn 24 Nov. 674/2 A highly finished 
coloured plate.. drawn from nature .. and chromo-litho- 
graphed. = 

Chromolithography  (krdéu:mo,lipegrafi). 
(mod. f. CHRoMo- 2 + LirgocrapHy. (Named 
chromo-lithographie by M. Godefroi Engelmann 
of Miilhausen in 1837.)] The art of printing in 
colours from stone. 

1839 Art Frail. July 98 Printing successively, from several 
stones, the different hues requisite to produce a coloured 
impression; this is called chromalithography. 1845 /érd. 
Mar. 67 The «example of chromo-lithography which accom- 
panies the article. 1868 Darly News 27 Nov., Arrange- 
ments .. for the multiplication of a number of his pictures 
by chromolithography. 

Chromoli:thotint. rare. 
tinting of a chromolithograph. 

18381 Ruskis Love's Afcinte I. iit. 91 The lithographs by 
Dressler, superb, but the colouring (chromo-lithotint) poor. 

hromophane, -phyll, etc. : see CHRoMo- 2. 

Chromosphere (krdumdéjsfiex). Astron. [f. 
CHROMO- 2 + SPHERE. 

The form of this word has been objected to in favour of 
chromatosphere. But although the latter shows the usual 
Greek type of compounds from sbs. in -“«, -sa7-, the short- 
ened form was alsoused : see e. g. the compounds in omeppo- 
for omepuarto-, also those in vdépo- not vdaro-.) 

The red gaseous envelope round the sun, outside 
the photosphere. 

Stellar chromosphere: the gaseous envelope supposed to 
exist round a star. 

1868 (19 Nov.) Lockyer in Phil. Trans. CLIX. 430 The 
continuity of this envelope, which I propose to name the 
Chromosphere, a name suggested by Dr. Sharpey. 1869 
Roscoe Elem. Chem, 288 Hydrogen is found. .surrounding 
the luminous portions of the sun's body as a zone of incan- 
descent gas, termed the solar chromosphere. 1878 Hux.ey 
Phystogr. xxi. 367 Above the luminous photosphere is an- 
other envelope known as the chromosphere. 1879 Newcoms 
& Hoven Astron. 304 The chromospbere or sierra. 

Chromospheric (kroumojsfe'rik), a. [f. prec. 

+-Ic.) Of or pertaining to the chromosphere. 

1869 (14 Apr.) Lockyer in Proc. R. S. XVI1. 416 Stars .. 
may. -have their chromospheric light radiated from beyond 
the limb. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. App. 439 Cata- 
logue of chromospheric lines. 1878 Newcoms Pop, Astron. 
ui. ii. 278 Hydrogen and other chromospheric gases. 

hromotype (krdumétaip). Also chroma- 
type. Photogr. [f. CHRoMO- 1+ 7Umos type.) A 


[f. Curomo- 2+ 


The colouring or 


} 
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process for obtaining photographs by means of 
paper sensitized by a salt of chromium ; a picturc 
produced by this process, Also attrzh. 

1843 R. Hunt (at Meeting of Brit. Assoc.) in }’ear Bh. of 
Facts (1845) 234 The chromatype process. 1853 — Adan. 
Photogr. 72 Under the general term of the Chromatype, I 
would propose to include ull those processes which tnvolve 
the use of any of the salts of chromium. 1854 J. ScorreRN 
in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 85 Other processes .. described 
under the names of..Chromotype, Chrysotype, Cyanotype. 

Chro:motypo'graphy, Chro‘motypy, printing 
in colours. 

1851 Kepts. of Furies, Gt. Exhib. 403 Chromotypy, or 
pe in colours. /éfd. 688 M. G. Silberinann, of Stras- 
purg, for his Chromo-typography. 

Chromous (kréumos), a. Chem. [f. Carome 
+ -ous.] Of or pertaining to chromium: applied 
to compounds in which it combines as a dyad, 

1840 Henry Elen, Chem. V1. 63 Deutoxide (Chromous 
acid), 1873 Wu.tiamson Chem, § 187 Chromous oxide is 
analogous 1n its salts to ferrous oxide. /éid. § 189 Chromous 
chloride Cr Cls. 2 

Chromoxylography | krévino,zoilp-graft). [f. 
CHRomo- 24+ XyLocrapHy.] Printing in colours 
from woodcn blocks. 

1887 0. &. eu 108 Chromo-xylography, effected by a 
series of blocks printed in succession, was derived from 
China. 1887 Athenzum 26 Feb. 294/1 Chromo-xylography 
—in which the Japanese altogether surpass us to this day. 

So Chromoxy ‘lograph, a picture in colours from 
wooden blocks. 

1868 Hartwic(¢it/e) The Tropical World. . with 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 172 Woodcuts. 

+Chro'mule. Ol». [f. Gr. xp@p-a colour+ 
vAn matter.) =CHROMOPHYLL. 

1835 Ltxpiey /ufrod. fot, (1848) 1. 131 Chromule, which 
is the fluid colouring matter of plants. 1870 Bexttey Bot, 28. 

Chromy krdu-mi), a. [f-Curome + -y.] Abound- 
ing in, mixed or tinged with, chromc. 

1883 Harper's Mag, Mar. 538/1 Rugs with chromy land- 
scapes. 

Chronal (kréwnal), a. rare [mod. f. Gr. xpév-os 
time +-aL.] Of or relating to timc. 

1875 Eng. Surnames 1, 23 We..have said little or much, 
as each subject demanded, upon surnames, geographical, 
topographical .. chronal .. and historical. 1888 Linn. Soc. 
$ral. XX. 227 Chronal Segregation is Segregation arising 
from the relations in which the organism stands to times 
and seasons. 

Chron-a'nagram. [ad. mod.L. chron-ana- 
gramma: see ANAGRAM, and CHRoNoGRAM.] An 
anagram of achronogram, expressing the same date. 

1613 (¢///e) Anagrammata et Chron-anagrammata Regia, 
nunc primum in hac forma in lucem emissa..Londini. Ex- 
cudebat Gulielmus Stansby. 1882 J. Hitton Chronogr. I. 
14 The next is a chron-anagram on the death of Prince 
Henry Frederick, son of James I, each making the amount 
of the date of his death—1612, his age—18, the day of No- 
vember.— 6, and the hour—4, total 1642. 

Chrone, obs. form of CRonE. 

Chronic (krpnik), z. Also 7 chronique, 7-8 
ehronick(e. [a. F. chronique ad. L. chronicus, a. 
Gr. xpovix-ds, of or concerning time, f. ypévos time; 
see also -1c. In late L., ehvonicus was extended by 
the physicians to qualify discases (sense 2), for 
which the Gr. word was xpdvios. Caelius Aureli- 
anus wrote a work De JJorbis acutis et chronicis.) 


+1. Of or relating to time; chronological. Ods. 

1605 BrouGuton Corruption Relig. 26 There was no 
Chronique observatton in record before Eratosthenes..com- 
piled one. 

2. Of diseases, etc.: Lasting a long time, long- 
continued, lingering, invcterate; opposed to acude. 

1601 HoLttanp Pliny If. 391 These long diseases which be 
called Chronique. 1655 H. Vaucuan Siler Scint. . 103 
Chronic pains, which surely kill, thougb slow. 1788 J. C. 
Smytu in Afed. Commun, W1.174 The disease .. becomes 
more or less acute or chronic. 1813 J. Tuomson Lecé. 
inflam. 128 Chronic inflammations are found to differ from 
the acute, not only by the greater degree of mildness, but, 
in some instances, by a real or apparent absence of the 
constitutional symptoms or fever by which inflammation is 
usually accompanied. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Ch». 220 
Pestilence, which had become chronic in Italy. 

b. So with favalzd, and the like. 

1842 A. Compe Physiol, Digestion (ed. 4) 198 Chronic in- 
valids and persons of a delicate habit of body. 1861 Emrr- 
son Soc. & Solit, Old Age Wks. (Bohn) IH. 131 The chronic 
valetudinarian. 

3. transf. Continuous, constant. 

1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. (1865) 30/1 A state of chronic revo- 
lution and civil war. 1864 Linsuet’s Triad \\. 1u.v. 44 Most 
women have a cbronic horror of anything resembling a court 
of justice. 1871 E. Burr Ad Fide viii. 142 Chronic doubts 
require chronic relieving. 

4. subst, =Chronic invalid, sufferer, ctc. 

1886 Pall Mall G.18 Aug. 11/2 We question whether the 
late donor intended his sanatorium to be filled with chronics. 

+ Chro‘nicable, 2. Obs. Only in 4 cronic- 
able. [prob. in OF., f. erontguier to chronicle.] 
Deserving of being chronicled. 

1417 City Let. in Riley Loud, Afcu:, (1868) 660 The noble 
knyghthode in your cronicable excellence aproeued. 

Chronical (krp-nikal), @. Also 7 cronical ], 
ehronicall. [f. as Cunonic a.+-at.J 

+1. Of or relating to verbal tensc. Ods. 

1530 Patscr.92 The frenche tonge useth never augmenta- 
tion neyther chronical nor sillabical in theyr fyrst sillables. 


CHRONICLE. 


2. Of or pertaining to time, regulated Ly time. 

1647 Torsubic in Phonix (1721) J. 102 Phe continuance 
and Chronical method of the Scripture-histury. @ 1652 J. 
Sarru Sed. Pesce. v. 138 Our knowledge is chronical and suc- 
Cessive, and cannot grasp all things at once. 1r80z BextHau 
Princ. Penal Law Wks. 1843 1. 456 Punishments of the 
pecuniary or chronical class. .are susceptible of being exactly 
Measured. 1859 R. Bunton Centr. Afr. in Jrut. Geogr. 
Soc. XX1X. 168 According to the people, whose greatest 
chronical measure is a Masika, or rainy season. 

3. Of disease: = Cunonic 2. 

16or ‘T’, Wricut Cdrmact, ears (1604) 13 There are two 
sorts of diseases, sharpe and eronicall. 1694 Cuitp Disc. 
Trade (ed. 4) 184 Desperate and acute diseases, as well as 
chronical. 1762 Gotpsm. Jfisc. Wks. (1837) 111. 309 ‘The 
diseases of the poor.. were mostly chronical. 1805 W. 
Saunoers Jftn. Waters 198 AMicted with ,achronical diar- 
rhea, etc, 1817 Coterince Brog. Lit. 20 The acute disease, 
changing into chronical. 

b. lransf. 

1672-3 Marvet Reh. Transp, U1.93 Chronical Negligence 
and Jgnorance. 1682 HI. Morr Annot, Glanuill’s Lux 0. 

5 Mhose seven Chronical Sleepers that slept in a Cave from 
Wecins his time to the reign of Theodosius junior. 

Chronically (krgnikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY¥2.] Ina chronic manner; invcterately. 

1864 IT. Murer Sch. § Sch. (1858) 8 Health chronically 
delicate. 1879 H.Sruncer Data /thics vi. 86 Each savage 
tribe, chronically hostile to neighboring tribes. 1884 Sas. 
Rev. 2 eb, 145 To replenish a chronically empty purse. 

+Chronicalness. Ods. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 

1731 Baitey Chronicalness, the being of long continuance. 
1775 in AsH. | ; 

hronicity (kronisiti). [f. Cnronic + -1Ty.] 
Chronic quality or condition (of disease . 

1861 Bumsteap Ven. Dis. (1879) 673 In proportion to the 
chronicity of its development. 1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. 
Dis. 205 The tendency ..is towards chronicity. 

Chronicle krgnik’l), sd. Forms: 4 cronykle, 
-ikle, -ecle,. kronykele, 4-6 cronycle, -icle, 5 
eronyeull, -kyl(le, (Sc.) cornykyl, cronikill, 
-col, 5-6 cronakle, -acle, 6 crownycle, -acle, 
cronickill, chronacle, -ickle, 6 chronicle. 
(ME. crontkhle, hie, a. A¥.cronicle=OF.cronique, 
see CHRONIQUE. [ferc and in some other words, 
the non-etymological and non-phonetic -ic/e may 
have been due to association with words such as 
article in which this ending was etymological. 
The spclling with cz dates to the Renascence. 

(Occasional spellings crowaicle, -acle in 16th c., appear to 
imply a fancied connexion with cree, as in occasional 
med.L, coronicula. Sc. writers often had a form cornicle.)} 

]. A dctailed and continuous register of events 
in order of time; a historical rccord, esp. one in 
which the facts are narrated without philosophic 
treatment, or any attempt at literary style. 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 9239 ¥n be Kronykeles 
hyt ys wryte. 1330 — Chron. (1810) 248 Pei brouht pe 
cronykles, pat wer in Scothind. 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) 11. 77 (Matz.) Broper Ranulf .. compiled and made 
pis present cronicle. c1440 romp. Parv. 104 Cronycle or 
cronykylle, cronica, Aistorta. 1480 Caxtosx Chron, Eng. cii. 
85 Abbots, Pryours, & men of relygyon wryten the lyues & 
the dedes of kynges..And therof made grete bokes and lete 
calle hem cronycles. 1530 Lynpesay Papyngo 311 The Cron- 
ecklis to knaw I the exhorte. r5q4x Barnes JVés. 1573) 1386/1 
Out of Autenticke crownycles. 1555 Epes Decades WV /nd. 
(Arb.) 319 As theyr crownacles make mention. ime Switt 
Gulliver u. i. 99 Recorded for ever in the chronicles of that 
empire. 1841 D'Israrii Amen. Lit, (1867) 246 Chronicles 
were written when the science of true history had yet no 
existence. 1867 Stusps Benedict's Chron, Pref. 11. 

. fi. 

Lee 2 Hen. 11,1. iv. 126 The old folke (Times 
doting Chronicles). 1606 — 7r. & Cr. iv. v_ 202 Let me 
embrace thee {Nestor] good old Chronicle, Thou hast so 
long walk’d hand in hand with time. 1794 Suttivan J rece 
Nat. V. 121 The progress and improvement of society..is a 
chronicle of inestimable value. 18z1 Byronx Sav. u. i. 
(1868) 360 The stars, Which are your chronicles, : 

2. spec. Chronicles: namc of two of the histor- 


ical books of the Old Testament. 

1535 Coverpate, The first boke of the Cronicles, called 
Paralipomenon. 1764 T. H. Croker, ete. Dict, Arts »v., 
In effect, the.. chronicles are an abridgement of sacred 
history to the return of the Jews from the Habylonish cap- 
tivity. 1837 Penny Cyct, VIL. 129/2 Ezra .. is supposed to 
have died a year or two after compiling the Chronicles. 

3. gen. A record, register, narrative, account. 

€1380 Wycuir Sed. liks. LL. 299 Lesyngis, fablis and veyn 
cronyclis. 1613 SHaks. /7ex. V///, 1.ii. 74 Ignorant Tongues, 
which neither know My faculties nor person, yet will be 
‘The Chronieles of my doing. 1878 Mortey Cri/. Wise. Ser. 1. 
Byron 216 The long chronicle of its manifold experiences. 

b. lence: A frequent title of ncwspapers, c. g. 
The Daily Chronicle, Weekly Chronicle, etc. 

4. altrib. and Comb., as chronicle-sheel, -writer, 

1577 87 HotinsHep Chron. {. 321 The common opinion 
of our chronicle-writers. 1837 Sir F. Parcrave Merch, & 
Friar i, Our chronicle sheet which hangs in the refectory. 

Chronicle kre‘nik'l), 7. [f prec.) To enter 
or record in a chronicle. 

a 1440 Sir Egdam. 1339 In Rome thys ps cronyculd ys. 
c1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 1329, | wyll have cronekyllyd 
be 3er and be reynne. 1581 MULCASTER FPosttions xxxviti. 
1887) 171, I beleeue that..which is cronicled of them. 1798 
SoutHey Occas. Pieces xi, Whose obscurer name No preud 
historian’s page will chronicle. 1881 J. Russe tu /daegs 
Introd. 9 We ie not write the history of a nation when we 
have chronicled its battles and tabulated its kings 

b. gen. To put on record, to register. 


CHRONICLER. 


1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Poets (1866) 16 Now shall oure treson 
be cornicled for evar. 1591 SHaxs. 7zvo Geut.1.1. 41 He 
tbat is so yoked by a foole, Me thinkes should not be 
chronicled for wise. 1604 — Ofh.11.1.161 To suckle Fooles, 
and chronicle small Beere. 1781 Cowrer Leff. 6 Oct., There 
is nothing agreeable. .in being chronicled fora dunce. 1866 
Lippon fampt. Lect. viti. (1875) 489 Christ’s victory is 
chronicled. .in the conventional standard of modern society. 


Hence Chronicled ///. a.; Chro-nicling vd/. sd. 
and fpi. a. 


1826 Scott W’oodst. iii, She shall have chronicled example 
for it 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. 1863) IL. 1v. i. 168 
Genealogical chroniclings of earlier periods. 1862 D. Wit- 
son Preh. Man i. (1865) 8 Chronicled memorials of an older 
..civilisation. 1885 Athenzum 24 Oct. 5209/1 There is quite 
enough candid chronicling and sharp criticism in these 
volumes. | ; 

Chronicler (krgniklo1), 56. Forms: 4 croni- 
culer, 4-5 -yculer, 4-6 cronicler, 5 cronykler, 
6 chronocler, 6- chronicler. [f. CHRONICLE v. 
+-ER1,] A writer or compiler of a chronicle, a 
recorder of events. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 5 (Matz.) Thro the dili- 
gence of croniclers. ¢1400 7hree Kings Cologne (1885) 46 
Germanus ..was a Croniclere of Cristis tyme. 1559 AZyrv. 
Mag., Worcester v, They be unwurthy the name of Croni- 
clers, 1600 Suaxs. A. }. ZL. 1v. i. 105 The foolish Chrono- 
clers of that age. a@1839 Praep Poews (1864) II. 108 Some 
aged chroniclers record Her bopes, her virtues, and her 
tomb. 1875 Jowerr Plato (ed. 2) I. 338 Plato was not, like 
Xenophon, a chronicler of facts. 

fig. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylea Brit Introd., The peasant... 
regards it at onceas his chronicler andlandmark. 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. xxxi. 423 The ice-belt, sorry chronicler of 
winter's progress. 

+Chronicler, v. Os. rare. [f. prec.] To 
chronicle. Hence Chroniclering /7/. a. 

1662 Fucrer HWorthies, Lincolnsh. u. 155/2 Out of an 
Anonymal Croniclering Manuscript. 

+ Chro‘niclist. Ods. vare—'. 
+-IsT.] A chronicler. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. IV. iv. 31 Noted by his chroniclist. 

+Chro‘nique. Ofs. Forms: 4-5 cronique, 
5 -yque, -yke, 5-6 -ike, 6 chronik, 7 chronique. 
[a. OF. cronzgue, ad. med.L. cronica, chronica, -x 
a chronicle, from L. chrozzca, -orum pl., a. Gr. 
xpovixa annals (aéso chronology), lit. ‘ things’ or 
‘matters of time’, f. xpévos time.] A chronicle, 
narrative of events in order of date. 

1386 Cuaucer Nun's Priest's T. 388 If a Rethor coupe 
faire endite He in a Cronique mighte saufly write As for a 
souereyn notabilite. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 67, I find en- 
sample in acronique. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 233/4 After 
the cronyques he lyued Ixxxviii yere. 1536 Piler. Vale 85 
in Thynne A x2»adv. 79 The cronikis old from kynge Arthur 
he could reherse. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 298 In 
Chronik and Scriptour. 1671 L. Appison West Barbary 74 
(Todd) The best chronique that can be now compiled. 


Chronique, obs. form of CHRONIC a. 

Chronist (krp‘nist). rare. [f. Gr. xpdv-os 
time + -1sT.}] A chronologer. 

1870 Atheneum 14 May 639 The Cbronists dependent on 
Eusebius. 

Chronocler, obs. form of CHRONICLER. 

| Chrono‘crator. Oés. (In 7 -grator.) [Gr. 
xpovoxparwp.] Astro/. A ruler of time. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clxxi. 733 The Lord of the yeer 
and Chronocrator, or Chronogrator, are al] one. 1862 
Lewis Astron. Ancients 374 A writer. .creating or annthilat- 
ing dynasties by a stroke of his magic pen; he becomes, in 
the language of the ancient astrologers, a chronocrator. 

Chronogram (krpnégrém). [mod. f. Gr. 
xpov-os time + ypappa a writing, f. ypaperv to write. 
Cf. F. chronogramme.] A phrase, sentence, or 
inscription, in which certain letters (usually dis- 
tinguished by size or otherwise from the rest) ex- 
press by their numerical values a date or epoch. 

‘Thus, in 1666, when a day of national humiliation was 
appointed in the expectation of an engagement between the 
English and Dutch navies, a pamphlet issued in reference 
to the fast-day, instead of bearing the imprint of the year 
after the usual fashion, had this seasonable sentence at the 
bottom of the title-page : ‘ LorD haVe MerCle Vpon Vs’. It 
will be seenthat the total sum of the figures represented by 
the numeral letters (printed in capitals) gives tbe requisite 
date 1666’ (Athenzum No. 2868). 

1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. ii, iv. (1676) 179/2 He may .. 
make.. Anagrams, Chronograms, Acrosticks upon his friends 
names. 1623 R. TispDace (¢z¢/e', Pax Vobis. A Congratu- 
Jatorie Poem..and some other Chronograms. 1640SHIRLEY 
Hunwrous Court.u.ii, Now you can make chronograms., 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 601 P6. 1781 Hiarris PAilol. Enquiries 
(1841) 520 Chronograms.. were not confined to initial letters 
.. the numeral letters, in whatever part of the word they 
stood, were distinguished from other letters by being written 
in capitals, 1882 J. Hitton Chronograms I. Pref. 5 The 
word Chronogram is said to have been first used in some 
verses addressed to the King of Poland in 1575. bid. 
Pref. 8 It is essential to a good chronogram that every 
numerical letter in the sentence must be counted. 

Chronogrammatic (krp:négrametik),a. [f. 
prec., and Gr. ypayparixés from yptppa: see -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to a chronogram. 

1828 in WepsteR. 1882 J. Hitton Chronograms 1. 458 
The title-page is printed in great letters, black and red, and 
the first words are chronogrammatic, 1882 Atheneum: 
14 Oct. 493 Medals bearing chronogrammatic legends. 

Chronogrammatical, 2. = prec. 

a1666 Howett (J.) ‘Gloria lausque Deo, seCLorVM in 
sacVla sunto.’ A chronogrammatical verse, which includes 


[f. CHRONICLE 


596 


not only this year 1660, but numerical letters enough to 
reacb above a thousand years farther. 

Hence Chronogramma'tically adv. 

1691 Woop A#th. Oxon. II. 111 (R.) These Elegies and 
Epitaphs are printed. .some like pillars, some circular, some 
cbrono-grammatically. a‘ 

Chronogrammatist (krpndgrematist). _[f. 
CHRONOGRAM, and Gr. ypappariorys from ypappa. : 
see -IST.] A maker of chronograms, 

1726 Appison Dial. Medals iii. 159 It is an ordinary cha- 
racter among them to be a great Chronogrammatist. 1791- 
1824 D’Israeti Cur. L2t. (Routl.) r11/1 The chronogram- 
matis compels even Horace to give the year of our 
Lord. 

Chronogra‘mmic, a. 
= CHRONOGRAMMATIC. 

1863 Lownpes Sibliogr. s.v. R. Tisdale, Pax Vobis or 
Wits Changes tuned..A chronogrammic poem. 1883 V. ¢ 


Q. 24 Feb. 159/2 Sometimes part of the composition only is 
chronogrammic. 


Chronograph (krp-négraf). [f. Gr. xpovo- 
ypapos recording time, f. xpovo-s time + ypad-ev 
to write. ] 

+1. =CHRONOGRAM. Obs. 

1662 J. CHanpter Van Helmont’s Oriat. 103 D. Streit- 
hagen Cannon of Hemsberg, in his Germane Flourish, hatb 
writ down a Chronograph, or Verse of the time of this 
Earthly trembling. 1847 in Craic, ; 

2. An instrument for recording time with ex- 
treme exactness ; also, a watch or clock to which 
various mechanical devices are attached for the 
same purpose. It is used in astronomical and 
other observations, in the timing of races, etc. 

1868 Lockyer Elem, Astron. 271 The transits at station A 
are recorded on the chronograph at stations Aand B. 1884 
F. Britten Watch § Clockmt. 51 The term Chronograph is 
now generally applied to those watches that have a centre 
seconds hand .. which may be started, stopped, and caused 
to fly back to zero by pressing either the pendant or a knob 
at tbe side of it. 1889 CatLeNDAR Cursive Shorthand 
Introd. An electricchronograpb capable of recording auto- 
matically to the hundredth part of a second the time taken 
to form any portion of any stroke. 

attrib. 1884 F. Britten Watch § Clockm.51 The Chrono- 
graph hand generally beats fifths of seconds. 1886 Fork 
Herald 11 Aug. 2/3 Repeating and Chronograph Watches. 

Chronographer (krong'grifo1), Also 6 -ier. 
[f. CHRONOGRAPHY, or Gr. xpovoypad-os, F. chrono- 
graphe + -ER.) <A writer of chronography, a 
chronicler, chronologist. 

1848 Hai Chron. (1809) 55 Let men reade the Chronicles 
and peruse our Englishe Cbronographiers. 1550 BALE /wage 
Both Ch.(1560) B, Chronographers and historianes. 1577-87 
Ho.tnsnep Chron. III. 940/1 Iohn Fox our ecclesiasticall 
chronographer. a1734 Nortn Lives I. Pref. 15 [He] may 
be a chronographer, but a very imperfect or rather insipid 
historian. 1886 Q. Nev. Apr. 312 Westminster had long ago 
had her chronographer. 

Chronographic (krpnogrefik), a. [f. CaRono- 
GRAPH +-Ic.] 

1. Of, or pertaining to, a chronograph. 

1867-77 G. CHambers Astron. vin. 777 The chronographic 
method of recording transits. 1868 Lockyer Elen. Astron. 
No. 534. 275 By. .tbe chronographic method, the apparatus 
used being called a cbronograpb, the observer is enabled to 
confine his attention to the star. 1889 Athenxum 4 May 
563/3 By comparing the actual writing witb the record on 
the chronographic cylinder. 

Chronogrammatic. (CHRONOGRAPH 1.) rave. 

[1634 (¢2¢#7e) Chronographica Gratulatio in Felicissimum 
Adventum Serenissimi Card. Ferdinandi Hispaniarum In- 
fantis (in Hilton)]. 1882 J. Hitton Chronogr. 1. 449 The 
book is chronographic throughout .. There are 1081 chrono- 
grams. /did. Pref. 11 They were occasionally constrained, 
by chronographic necessity, to use inelegant Latin. 

Chronographical (krpnogrefikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL !.) Of or pertaining to chronography, 
chronological ; of the nature of a chronographer. 

1631 WeEEVER Anc, Fun. Mon. 862 An ancient Latin 
Chronographicall Table. 1874 Contenzp. Rev. XXIII. 294, 
I have to struggle against becoming chronographical, as well 
as autobiographical. 5 nee 

Chronographically (krpnogrefikali), adv. 
[f. prec. +-L¥ ¥%.] In chronographic manner: a. 
Chronologically. b. Chronogrammatically. vave. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 600 The progress in climate .. in- 
volved a localization of tribes in time or chronographically. 
1882 J. Hitton Chronogr. 9 No date on the title-page 
beyond that which is thus chronographically expressed. 

Chronography (kronggrafi). Also 6 erono-. 
[a. Gr. xpovoypapia abstr. sb. f. ypovoypad-os time- 
recording, a chronicler; f. xpévo-s time + ypag-ev 
to write. (In this and the allied words in which 
chro- is stressless, the o is variously made o or g, 
passing into d, 6, 9.)] 

1. ‘The description of past time, the chrono- 
logical arrangement of historical events’ (J.). 

1648 Hatt Chron. Hen. IV. an. 1(R.) In whiche crono- 
graphye, yf a kinge gaue to them possessions. -he was called 
a saynct. 1570-6 Lamnarpe Perambd, Kent (1826) 15 My 
purpose. .is to write a topographie, or description of places, 
and no chronographie, or storie of times. 1654 R. Vitvain 
Chronogr. « Chronography [is] a discussion or disquisition 
of Times themselfs. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. Waters II. 124 
Recorded in a kind of monkish chronography. 1851 Sir 
F, Parcrave Norm. & Eng. I. 115 Notes. .transcribed so as 
to constitute complete chronographies. 

=CuHrono.ocy. Obs. 


[f. CHRONOGRAM + -IC.] 


1611 Coryat Craudities 432 The Ecclesiasticall history of | 


CHRON OLOGIZE. 


Eusebius. .he hath illustrated with a learned chronographie. 
1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 575 Two Tables of Vniversall Chrono- 
graphy. 21734 Nortn Lives (1826) I. 8, I .. may err in 
some points of Chronograpby. 

+ 2. Position and relations in time. Odés. 

1612-15 Bp. Hatt Contempl. N. 7. 1. xi, Consider the 
topography, the aitiology, the chronography of this miracle. 

+3. Rhet. (see quot.) Obs. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 246 If we 
describe the time or season of the yeare, as winter, summer 
..noone, evening, or such like: we call such description the 
counterfait time, cronographia. Examples are euery where 
to be found. 1657 J. Smitn Myst. Rhet. 223 Chronographie 
is a Rhetorical Exornation, whereby the Orator describes 
any time or season for delectations sake, 

4. The making of chronograms. rave. 

1882 J. Hitton Chronogr. 11 Composed .. by a young as- 
pirant to the art of chronography. 

+ Chrono'graphy, v. ds. rare—'. [f. prec.] 
To chronicle, recount. : 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 190 Touching which Pagod, 
the Singales (tbeir Priests) Chronography Tbat once Johna 
their King held this monstrous Daemon in derision. 

Chronologer (krong'lédza1). Also 7 crono- 
loger. [f. CHRONOLOGY +-ER1.] One who studies 
chronology, one who investigates the date and 
order in time of events ; a chronologist. 

a1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Pref. (R.), Tbe most exact chrono- 
logers tell us, tbat Christ was born in October, and not in 
December. 1616 R.C. Times Whis. vii. 3167 Recorded by 
cronologers. 1625 Cooke in Hard. Misc. (Malbam) IV, 36 
Marianus..is reputed, by your Baronius, Vodi7is Chrono- 
graphus, a worthy chronologer. 1783 Haites Antig. Chr. 
Ch. ii. 28 Chronologers judge the conversion of St. Paul to 
have happened in the very last year of Tiberius, 185 
Gtapstone in Oxf. Ess. 50 A region, essentially mythical, 
neither approachable by the critic nor measurable by the 
chronologer. is é 

Chronologic (krgnolg-dzik), 2. Also 7 -ique. 
{f£ CHRONOLOGY, or its sources: see -Ic.} Of or 
belonging to chronology; relating to the deter- 
mination of dates and order of time. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. 6 The root of Chronologique 
calculation. 1669 GaLe Cr#. Gentiles 1. 1. vi. 69 Chrono- 
logic science. 1859 De Quincey Theban Sphinx Wks. X. 
237 Its usual chronologic date of nine centuries before 
Christ. 

+b. szdst. in pl. Obs. 

1721-1800 BalLey, Chroxologicks, Books treating of Chro- 
nology. i 

Chronological (krpnolgdzikail), 2. ff. as 
ptec. +-AL.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or in accordance with 
chronology ; arranged in the order of time. 

1614 Raveicnu Hist. World 1. xxii. (R.), In the chrono- 
logical table. 1644-52 J. Smitn Sed. Desc, vi, xii. (1821) 288 
Gantz hath summed them all up in his chronological history. 
1754 Cuatuam Lett. Nephew iii. 16 Settle in the mind a 
general chronological order and series of principal events. 
1955 YOUNG Centaur ii. (1757) IV. 150 These moderns. .dip 
into you, as into chronological tables, to know what hap- 
pened before the flood. 1824 Dispin Libr. Comp. 747 A 
chronological series of our classical poets. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 3 Attempts to determine the chronological 
order of the Platonic writings. 

2. Relating to or dealing with chronology. 

a 1691 Boyte Wés. VI. 616 (R.) Those so much desired 
chronological labours of the late wortby Bisbop of Armagh. 
a 1845 Barnam /uzgold. Leg. 7 A mortal horror of chrono- 
logical references. 1867 FREEMAN Norv. Cong. I. App. 586 
Pointing out tbe cbronological impossibility of the tale. 
1871 Hartwic Sudterr. W. i. 5 Every leading fossil has its 
fixed chronological character. ees 

Chronologically (krpnolpdgikali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY¥%.] In a chronotogical manner or 
order ; in or according to order of time. 

1691 Lutrretye Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 213 The bishop of St. 
Asaph..has interpreted the prophecies of the Revelations 
chronologically. @1734 Nortu Lives (1826) III. 275, I 
could not write it chronologically as I desired. ¢ 1815 
Fuser Lect. Art vi. (1848) 484 As critically unjust as 
chronologically inattentive. 1881 Pror. Ramsay in Nature 
No. 618. 420 The fourth series chronologically .. consists of 
the Miocene basaltic rocks of the Inner Hebrides. 

Chronologist (kronglédzist). f[a. F. chrono- 
logiste, in mod.L. chronologista: see CHRONOLOGY 
and -1st.}] One versed in chronology; a CHRON- 
OLOGER., 

1611 Cotcr., Chronologiste, a Chronologist or Chronicler. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Max. 135 Touching the time of his 
life and writing the Chronologists agree not. 1726 De For 
Hist. Devil 1.1. (1840) 12 Satan would make a very good 
chronologist, settle every epoch, correct every calendar. 
1835 THIRLWALL Greece I. vii. 277 The same time which the 
chronologists fix for the beginning of the Ionian migration. 

Chronologize (krong'lédgaiz), v. tras. Also 
+ erono-. [f. CHRONOLOGY: see -IZK.] 

+1. To chronicle, record. Ods. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whis. v. 2251 We will have the deed 
cronologizde. 1655 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. (1660) The 
black Book of Windsor..Chronologises it on the. .[date]. 

2. To apply chronology to, to arrange chrono- 
logically or reduce to a chronological system. 

1846 Grote Greece (1851) II. 75 The numerous and contra- 
dictory guesses. .of the Greeks themselves in their attempts 
to chronologise their mythical narratives. 1884 GaIRDNER 
Prof. Brewer's Hen. V111, Pref. 5 To catalogue and chrono- 
logize a number of miscellaneous documents. 

IIence Chrono‘logizing vd/. sb. 

1862 Lit. Churchman VIII. 232/1 Most persons are 
driven to some imperfect chrenologizing of their own. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


+ Chro-nologue. Obs. rare—'. = next. 
1658 Ussuer Anz. Age vi. 335 Eupulemus, the Historina, 
deduceth his Chronolugue fron: Adam. 


Chronology (kronglédgi), Also 7 cronology. 
[ad. mod.L. chronologia, {. Gr. ypdvo-s time + 
-Aoyla discourse: see -LoGY. (For pronunciation 
of first 0 see Pe osoanaruy.) 

App. dating only from 16th c. igi temportm in 
Dionysti Historia comprehensorum, per L. Biragum, was 
published at Basle in 1532. Cotgr, has F. chronologie.} 

l. The science of computing and adjusting time 
or periods of time, and of recording and arranging 
events in the order of time ; computation of time, 
assignation of events to thcir correct dates. 

1593 R.» Harvey Philad, 15 When they beganne to Rule. 
How long they ruled. ‘This part of History is named Chron- 
ology. 1678 Cupwortn /nfel/. Syst. 13 If Chronology had 
not contradicted it, it would have been concluded, that he 
had been an Auditour of Pythagoras himself. 1841 Evpiin- 
stone //ist. Ind. 1. 261 We gain a link to connect the 
chronology of India with that of Europe. 1878 GLapstone 
Prim. Homer 46 Of chronology, the ordinary framework 
of history in which the succession of its events is adjusted, 
Homer knows nothing. 1878 Sranrorp Syb. Chris? i. 7 
At variance with the dates of Hebrew chronology. 

+b. = CHRONOGRAPHY 1. Oés. 

1613 R.C. Zable Adph. (ed. 3), Chronologie, story of times 
past. 1616 BuLLoxar, Chronologie, the knowledge of Old 
Stories. 1623 so CockERAM. ; 

2. A chronological table, list, or treatise. 

1614 SeLpen 7it/es ffon. 6 The testimonie of those which 
out of the more ancient authors haue transcribed their Chron- 
ologies. 1635 Swan Sec. AZ, ii. § 1 (1643) 30 Mercator in his 
Chronologie seems to alledge some other reasons. 1666 
Duapate Ovig. Furia. Title-p., Also a Chronologie of the 
Lord Chancelors and Keepers of the great Seal. 

+ Chronomastix. Oés. rare.  [f. Gr. 
xpovo-s time + waor:é a whip or scourge.] A 
scourge of the time. 

1628 Wither Brit, Rememds. vu. 170 The Valiant Poet, 
they in scorne doe stile me. The Chronomastix. 

Chronometer (krong'mita1, krp-).  [f. Gr. 
xpovo-s time + wérgov measure. ] 

1. An instrument for measuring time; spec. ap- 
plied to time-keepers adjusted to keep accurate 
time in all variations of temperature. They differ 
from watches in having a more perfect escapement 
and a compensation balance, and are used for de- 
termining longitude at sea, and for other exact 
observation. 70 rate a chronometer to compare 
its daily loss or gain with the true time. 

Some watches are named /al/-chronometers, 

[1715 Kersey, Chronometrui or Chronoscopium Perpen- 
diculum, a Pendulum to measure Time with.] @ 1735 Der- 
HAM (J.), According to observation made with a pendulum 
chronometer. 1780 J. ArNoLD(¢é¢/e), Account. .of a Pocket 
Chronometer, made on a new construction. 1787 Bonny- 
CASTLE Astron. x. 159° Method for finding the longitude of 
places .. by means of a chronometer. 1812 Woopnouse 
Astron. vii. 49 ‘The time of the transit is to be marked by 
a clock orcbronometer. 1855 Emerson A/isc. Fort. Repub. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 387 The sailors sail by chronometers that 
do not lose two or three seconds in a year. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. ‘ Time-measurer.’ 

1836 Cor. Wiseman Sc. Relig. I. vi. 360 Deluc was the 
first. .to observe and collect such data, to which he gave the 
name of Chronometers. 1872 Yeats Sech. Hist. Comm. 
1go Sun and stars, whose rising aud setting formed the 
grand chronometer of Nature, a 

+2. Afes. An instrument for indicating the time 
or movement of a composition ; a METRONOME. 

1837 Peuny Cyc, VII. 135/2 The musical chronometer is 
by Do means a modern contrivance. 

3. atirib. and Coméb., as chronometcr-balance, 
-box, -maker; chronometer-escapement, an es- 
capement in which the free movement of the balance 
is opposed by the wheels at only one point in a 


complete oscillation. 

1878 MarkHam Gt. Frozen Sea v. 63 A *chronometer-box 
was picked up, but empty. 1874 Knicut Dict, Alech., The 
*chronometer escapement. .is the most perfect, delicate, and 
satisfactory in its operation, of all the escapements. 1837 
Penny Cycl. VII. 135/2 The most eminent *chronometer- 
makers in this country. 

Chronometric (krpnome'trik), 2. [f. prec. + 
-Ic.) Of or pertaining to chronomcetry ; relating 
to the measurement of timc. Chronometric (or 
chronometrical) Governor: an improved Yorm of 
governor for regulating the velocity of an 
engine. 

1830 Lyevt Princ. Geol. (1875) 1. 11. xviii. 431 To obtaina 
Chronometric Scale. 1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1. 54 
The chronometric survey of Massachusetts. 1875 Poste 
Gaius 1. (ed. 2) 101 The imperfection of chronometric instru- 
ments. 1881 C. W. Siemens in Nature No. 626, 622 Another 
invention. .the Chronometric Governor. | 

Chronometrical \krpnome'trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. +-aL.] =prce. 

1838 in Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 1. 51 Sextant constructed 
fur the chronometrical survey of Massachusetts. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 1 To carry a chain of chropo- 
metrical measurements round the world. 1864 H. Spencer 
tlustr. Univ, Prog. 142 Our chronometrical measurements 
of astronoinical periods, 

Hence Chronome'trically adv. 

1863 Reape Hard Cash}. 225 They would find the hot 
fit and the cold return chronometricelly, at intervals as 
regular as the tide’s ebb and flow. 
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Chronometry (krongmétri’. [mod. f. Gr. 
Xpdy-os tine + -pevpia measurcment : see -METIY. ] 
The art or science of accurately measuring 
time. 

1833 Str J. Merscurt Astron. ii. 79 Chronometry..enables 
us to fix the inonents iu which phenomena occur, with the 
last degree of precision. 1851 D. Witson reh, Anse, (1863) 
I. 6 ‘Fhe clements of a new historic chronometry. 1862 
Smices Engineers 111. 446 Conversation .. turned upon 
chrononietry and horvlogy.. 

b. Measurement ot time. 

1837 Murray Vital Princ. 16 A compensation curb to 
regulate its chronometry. 1879 H. Warren A'ecr. Astron, 
li. 23 Is the celestial chronometry getting deranged ? 

Chrononomy (krougnémi). rare. Ef. Gr. 
xpdvo-s time +-vopia arrangement, ordering: see 
-NoMy.] Mode of reckoning and measuring time. 

1882 Max MU cer /udia, What can it teach us/ 15x No 
necessity whatever for admitting. .that the Hindus went to 
China for their lunar chrononomy. ; j 

Chronopher (krg'nofo1).  [f. Gr. ypdvo-s time 
+ -opos carrying. (Cf. Christopher.)} An appa- 
ratus for the distribution of electric time-signals. 

1867 Chamb. Frul. xxxvui. 98 A time-distributing appa- 
ratus, or ‘chronopher’, the function of which is to distribute 
in many directions the signals received from Greenwich. 
1878 Lockyer Stargazing 275 The hourly signal at the 
Post Office. .is distributed by means of the Chronopher. 


Chronoscope (krp‘noskoup).  [f. Gr. ypdve-s 
time +-oxomos observer.] An instrument for ob- 
serving and measuring time. 

+a. A chronometric pendulum. Qés. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Chronoscope, the same with 
a Pendulum to measure Time. 1731-1800 in Baicey. 

b. An instrument for measuring very short inter- 
vals of time, which has been chiefly used in deter- 
mining the velocity of projectiles. It was invented 
by Wheatstone in 1840, and consists of wire targets 
placed in the line of fire. The projectile passing 
through these severs the wire, and the moment of 
severance is recorded by electricity. 


1846 Farapay Hes. xlix. 366 Incidental to the accounts I 

vave of Wheatstone’s electro-magnetic chronoscope. 
c. (See quot.) 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 60 [A] Chronoscope.. 
is..a clock in wbich the time is shewn by figures presented 
through holes in the dial. 

Hence Caronosco'pic a. 

1876 S. Aens. Aluseum Catal. No. 1354 The instant of 
stimulation registered on the chronoscopic line by the cur- 
rent itself, /ézd. 3953 Chronoscopic Tuning Forks. Set of 
4 tuning forks. .to be used as chronoscopes. 

Chronoscopy (krong’sképi). [f. Gr. xpovo-s 
time + -oxomia observation.] Observation and 
exact estimation of time. 

1882 Pop. Science Monthly XX1. 433 The later chrono- 
scopy has warranted the possibility of determining the edu- 
cabtlity of the nervous system to a punctual obedience. 

|| Chronostichon (kryng'stikgn). [mod. f. Gr. 
xpévo-stime + orixos row, line of versc.] (See quot.) 

1859 V. § QO. Ser. 11. vin. 284 A chronosticon is properly a 
poetical line which by its letters, or sonie of them, indicates 
adate. 1882 J. Hitton Chroxograms 23 A Chronostichon 
of the beheading of Charles on the 3oth day of January. 


Chronothermal (krgnopsumal), a. [f. Gr. 
Xpove-s time + Oepuds hot, warm: cf. TRERMAL.] 
Relating to time and tempcrature. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chrony, obs. form of Crony. 

Chroolepoid (kréplipoid), 2. ol. [f. Gr. 
xpews, xpods colour + Aer-isa scale + -o1p.j Having 
smal] yellow scales. 

188: in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Chrusopasse, obs. form of CHRYSOPRASE. 

Chryolite: sce CRYOLITE. 

Chrys- (kris), combining form, before a vowel, 
of Gr. xpto-ds gold; chiefly in chemical terms; 
properly denoting compounds of a golden-yellow 
colour, as Chry‘samide [sce AMIDE], an amide 
(N. H.C; 11(NO,), O), formed by boiling chrys- 
ammic acid with aqueous ammonia (Watts). 
Chrysami-dic acid, auacid\ NH,.C, H,(NO,),0,) 
forming salts called Chrysa‘midates. Chrys- 
a°mmic, -a‘mic acid, an acid (C, 11, N,O,) pro- 
duced by the action of nitric acid upon aloes, forni- 
ing salts called Chry sammates. Chrysa‘niline, 
a brilliant golden-yellow dyc (Cy. E1,7 N3), obtained 
as a secondary product in the manufacture of 
rosaniline; also called améline yellow. Chrys- 
ani‘sic acid, an acid (C,11,N,O, obtained, by 
the action of nitric acid on anisic acid, in small 
golden-yellow rhombic tables, forming salts called 
Chrysa‘nisates. Chrysarobin, the medullary 
matter of the stem and branches of Andira Ara- 
roba dricd and powdcred, Goa Powder. Chry's- 
azin, one of the dioxy-anthraquinones of the 
second group, crystallizing in golden-yellow la- 
minz, or red-brown highly lustrous needles ; it is 
the basis of chrysamide and chrysammic acid, 
which is ‘fetra-nilro-chrysazin. Chry'sean, a 
sulphur derivative of hydrocyanic acid, obtained 


CHRYSALIS. 


in ycllow flocks. Chry-seone, an orange-coloured 
insoluble substance obtained by digesting calcium 
silicide with strong hydrochloric acid. Chry'sene, 
a erystalline hydrocarbon ‘C,,H1,,) of the Anthra- 
cene group, obtained in bright yellow glistening 
scales. Chry-sin, a substance obtained, in bright 
yellow shining plates, from the buds of /opulus 
nigra; called also Chrysi-nic acid ; its salts are 
Chry’sinates. 

1842 Turner Elem, Chem. 1149 With Ammonia, Chrys. 
ammic Acid forms a deep purple solution, which deposits 
dark green crystals ‘These are nut Chrysimmate on Am- 
monia, but probably an Amide. 1864 /’0f. Sc. Kev. II. 
437 A yellow aniltne dye called Chrysaniline. 1875 Ure 
Dict, Arts \. 187 Chrysaniline and its salts dye silks and 
wools a splendid golden-yellow colour. 1887 'T. L. Kruxron 
Texrt-bk. of Pharmacol, (ed. 3 909 Chrysarobin Ointment. 
18799 Watts Dict. Chem. VIN. 463 Chrysean has a very 
beautiful colour like that of mosaic gold. ¢1865 LeTneny 
in Cire. Sc. 1, 1318/2 Among tbe first are..Clirysene, 1873 
Warts Fownes’ Chem. 758 Chrysene, a solid, resinous, 
orange-coloured body. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, V1. 75 
The most powerfully fluorescent bodies known are... chry's- 
ogen, chrysene. 

Chrysalid (krissalid). [f. L. chrpsal/)éd-, Gr. 
XpvaaArArd- stem of yptoaAAis CHUYSALIS ; or per- 
haps from the (mod.) L, pl. chrysalzd-es, in English. 
Cf. BF. chrysalide.] 

1, =Curysa.is 1, 

3977 Phil. Trans. UXVI1. 75 The operations of nature 
in eggs, Chrysalids. 1835 Browninc Paracelsus v. 144 
Like chrysalids impatient forthe air. 1841 71 T. K. Jones 
Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4) 371 ‘The chrysalid .. presents very 
much the appearance of a sinall barrel. 

b. fig. (esp. as in CHRYSALIS 2.) 

1880 SwinspuRNE Study Shaks. ii. (ed. 2) 100 The cast 
husk or chrysalid of the noble creature which was to arise 
and take shape at the transfiguring toucb of Shakespeare. 

2. altrtb. Of or pertaining to a chrysalis (/i. 


and fig.). 

1802-13 BincLey Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) 1. 44 In their clirys- 
alid state they remain for some time.. perfectly inanimate. 
1864 Nealm 22 June 5 We hope, when the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill has slept its chrysalid winter, it will come out winged 
with a better prontise of reform. 

Chrysa‘lidal, ¢. rare. 
or pertaining to a chrysalis. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 620 Before it enter’d the chrys- 
alidal State. 

Chrysalidian, 2. rare. [f. as prec. + -1An.] 
Of or of the nature of a chrysalis. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 301 The sombre chrysalidian 
attire of the grave. : 

Chry’saline, w. [irrey. f. CHRYSAL-I8 + -INE. 

This and Curysacoip, etc. are formed as if the stem of 
the Greek word were cArysa/-, whereas itis chrysalid-.} 

Of, or of the nature of, a chrysalis. 

1787 W. Marsuart Norfolk 11. 353 The chrysaline coat 
now shewed itself a delicate silky texture. 1875 Chamé. 
Frul. VII. 306 Ina kind of transitional or chrysaline stage. 

Chrysalis (krisdlis). Pl. chrysalides 
krisee‘lidéz) or chrysalises (kri:salisez); but 
chrysalids is often substituted ; ef. orchids. [a. L. 
chrysallis, chrysalis, a. Gr. xpooaddis ‘the gold- 
coloured sheath of butterflies’, deriv. of ypia-ds 
gold: cf. @pvadXis rush-wick, f. @pvov a rush. The 
etymological form has -a//zs, but this is quite 
neglected in the mod. langs.] 

1. The state into which the larva of most insects 
passes before becoming an imago or perfect insect. 
In this state the insect is inactive and takes nu 
food, and ts wrapped in a hard shcath or case, 

1658 J. Row.Lanp Jfoufet's Theat. ins. Ep. Ded., Trans- 
mutations .. of Catterpillers .. into Chrysallides that shine 
as if leaves of gold were laid upon them). 1670 PAil. Trans. 
V. 2078 The Chrysalis or Aurelia.. which shews no parts ut 
all of the Animal tocome. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat. (1852 
II. 353 When the butterfly dies, we see no cbrysalis left 
behind. 1826 Kigsy & Sp. Lxtomol. 1V. 555 Having several 
Chrysalises suspended to a piece of paper. 1856 Frot ve 
Hist. Eng. 1. 172 A people from wbom the forms and habits 
by which they had moved for centuries were falling like the 
shell of a chrysalis. 1874 Lussock Org. & Met fas. i. 11 
When full-grown, the grubs. .turn into chrysalides 

2. fig. esp.as: the shell or case whence the per- 
fect inscet Lursts. 

1791 Burns Wks. 73 Men who..must. like the caterpillar, 
labour a whole lifetime before they reached the wisbed-for 
height, there to roost, a stupid chrysalis. 1824 Miss Mut 
rorD Village Ser. 1. (1863) 234 She is in the real transition 
state, just emerging from the chrysalis. 1850 T FNNyYsoN 
in Mem. txxxu. From state to state the spirit walks; And 
these are but the shatter'd stalks, Or ruin’d chrysalis of one. 

3. alirth. and Comb. 

2828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist, WU. 3€8 Preparatory tounder 
going their change into the chrysalis state, they construct 
acocoon, 13855 Kincstey Left (1878 I 455 To get rid ot 
walls and roofs and all the Se case of humanity. 1885 
H. C. M Cook Zenants Old Farm 7410 the following 
spring the chry'salis-skin bursts open, 

licence Chry‘salism, Chry salize 2., nonce-ud.. 
[Irregularly lormed : sce CHRYSALINE.] 

1833 look Parson's Dau. (1847) 145 Having cast his 
skin, and burst from the chrysalism of a commander on 
half-pay into the splendid butterflyism of a barony. 1827 
CariyLe Germ. Romance WI. 229 Shouid the Parson ever 
chrysalise himself into an author. 1837 Slackw, Vag. 257 
The hairy caterpillar chrysaliseth not. 


[f prec.+-aL.) Of 


CHRYSALOID 


Chrysaloid (krisaloid), 2. [irreg. f£. Curys- 
AL-IS +-OID: see CHRYSALINE.] Chrysalis-like. 

1816 CoLEBROOKE in Asiat. Researches XII. 539 Coty- 
ledons two, unequal... chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 1830 
Linprey.Vat. Syst. Bot.233 A 1-seeded drupe, with crumpled 
chrysaloid cotyledons. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIII. 80 They 
. emerge from the chrysaloid state of childhood. 

Chrys‘anthemous, a. rare. [f. Gr. xpio- 
avOep-ov (see next) + -oUS.] =CHRYSANTHOUS, 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chrysanthemum (krisce-n}émim). [a. L. 
chrysanthemum, a. Gr. xpucdv@epoy the corn- 
marigold, f. xpto-és gold + dv@epnov flower, bloom; 
also ‘camomile ’.] 

i. a. The herbalists’ name for the Corn Marigold 
(now C. segetum), a composite plant with brilliant 
entirely yellow flowers: b. hence made by Lin- 
nus the botanical name of the genus to which 
this belongs, having species with flowers of many 
colours, e.g. the Ox-eye Daisy (C. Leucanthemun) 
with yellow disk and white rays. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 187 Some. .docall. .it Chrysanthemum, 
that is to say, yellow Camomill. 1712 tr. Pomedt’s Hist. 
Drugs 1. 38 Yellow radiant Flowers, like those of the 
Chrysanthemum, 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Ficoides, 
The Crysanthemum or Corn-marigold. 1879 Lusgock Sci. 
Lect, i. 22 The Common Feverfew or large white Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum partheniunt), 

2. In Horticalture, ordinarily applied to a number 
of cultivated species of this genus, esp. C. sévezse, 
much prized for the beauty of its flowers and for 
blooming in November and December. 

1798 C. MarsHALL Gardening xix. 328 Chrysanthemum} 
to preserve some of the finest doubles, plant cuttings, or 
slips, in September. 1858 GLenny Gard. Every-day Bk. 
215/t The Chrysanthemum ..is very hardy when planted 
in the ground. 1860 ///, Lond. News 9 Nov. 481/2 The 
Inner Temple Garden.. The great autumnal boast of the 
garden is the chrysanthemums on the northern border. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 8 Nov. 10/2 Next year will be the cen- 
tenary of tbe introduction of the chrysantbemum into this 
country. 

attrib. 1880 Miss Birp Fafa 1. 20 The notes. .are orna- 
mented with the chrysanthemum crest of the Mikado. 
Mod. Newspr. Working men’s chrysanthemum show. 

Chrysa‘nthous, 2. vare—°. [f. Gr. xptaav6-7s 
golden-flowered +-ous.] Having yellow flowers. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Chryselephantine (kris,eléferntin), a. fad. 
Gr. xpuaedepavriv-os of gold and ivory, f. xpva-os 
gold + éAepavrivos of ivory, f. éAépas, éAépayr- 
elephant, ivory.] Of gold and ivory: applied to 
statues overlaid with gold and ivory, such as the 
Olympian Zeus and Athene Parthenos of Phidias. 

1827 Gentl, Mag. XCVII. 11. 607 The earliest productions 
of chryselephantine sculpture, or statuary in gold and ivory. 
1852 G. Butter Princ. Iinitat, Art 82 Like the other great 
chryselephantine statues, it... was made of wood, overlaid 
with ivory and gold; the ivory being used for the flesb, the 
gold for the drapery. 

b. fig. 

1878 SwinBurNE Poens & Ball. Ser. u. 89 In types of clean 
chryselephantine verse. 1882 Symonns in Afaca. Mag. 
XLY. 323 Much of his best work ..is chryselepbantine, 
overwrought with jewellery. 


+ Chrysmall. Oés. Astro/. [? irreg. f. CRIsIsS.] 
See quot. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astro/. x\vii. 291 Dayes Criticall, Decre- 
tory and Chrysmall are all one. 


Chrysme, etc., obs. f. CHRISM, etc. 

Chryso- (kriso), before a vowel CuRyYs-, com- 
bining form of Gr. xpiad-s gold, in combinations 
already existing in Greek, and in many formed on 
the analogy of these. 

1. In general combinations and derivatives, as 
Chryso-aristo‘cracy [loosely for chrys-] nonce- 
qwd., an aristocracy of wealth, = chrysocracy. 
Chry‘sobull [med.L. chrysobulium, med.Gr. 
xpvadBovdAdov], a golden bull or dudla aurea. 
Chrysoca‘rpous a. [Gr. ypvodxapr-os, f. xaprds 
fruit], having golden or yellow fruit (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Chry sochlore [mod.L. chrysochlor-ts(f£. Gr. 
xAwp-ds grcen)], the Cape Mole, whose fur has a 
gold-green lustre. Chrysochlo-rous a., ofa golden 
or yellowish green. Chryso‘cracy [after a77sto- 
cracy], rule of the wealthy, plutocracy, Chryso’- 
graphy [Gr. xpvooypadia], writing in letters of 
gold. So Chry‘sograph v. frazs. Chryso logy 
[Gr. -Aoya discourse: cf. Gr. xpuaoddyos speaking 
of gold], the science of gold or wealth. Chryso- 
magnet, a magnet which attracts gold. || Chryso- 
me‘la [f. Gr. xpvodundoy golden apple], a genus 
of beetles with metallic lustre; it has been Eng- 
lishcd Chry-somel; hence, also, Chrysomeli’- 
deous a., etc. Chryso'philist, Chryso‘philite 
[Gr. xpvadpra-os gold-loving + -18T, -ITE], a lover of 
gold. + Chrysopee [late Gr. xpugomotia, f. ypu- 
somos goldsmith, f. moeity to make; cf. I. 
chrysopée|, the art of turing other metals into 
gold. Chrysopoe'tic a. [Gr. momzix-ds making], 
gold-making ; also quasi-sé. in pler. + Chry‘so- 
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sperm [Gr. omépya seed: cf. Gr. ypucdaomeppos | 


gold-engendering], A/ch., a substance that is the 
“seed of gold’. Chry‘sosplene, Chrysosplenium 
or Golden Spleenwort, a small genus of plants 
(N.O, Saxifragacex). Chry-sotype [see -TYPE], 
a photographic process in which chloride of gold 
is used to develop the negative; a picture pro- 
duced by this process. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Ant, Breakf-t. (1861) 167 The weak 
point in our *chryso-aristocracy. 1885 E, C. Stepman in 
Cent. Mag. XX1X, 511 Even our ‘chryso-aristocracy’ he 
thinks is bettered by the process. 1882 A, J. Evans in 
Archzol. XLVIII. 33 A *chrysobuil of the Serbian Emperor 
DuSan. 1847 Nat. Excyct. 1. 265 Among the Insectivora 
may be noticed the Cape *chrysochlore. 1828 STERLING 
Ess. & Tales (1848) 11.27 The government is a *chryso- 
cracy. 1861 O. W. Hotmes Liésie I. ix, That extra- 
ordinary hybrid .. between democracy and chrysocracy, a 
native-born New-England serving-man. 1855 Fraser's 
Mag. LI. 572 The “chrysegraphy, and other decorations 
of the outer walls. 1867 O. T. Hitt Eng. Monasticism 
285 The chrysography or writing in gold of the Greek 
manuscripts between the fifth and eighth centuries, 1839 
Lapy Lytron Cheveley (ed, 2) 1. x. 219 Reading bis name 
*chrysographed on a red morocco despatch-box. 1842 
Branve Dict. Sc. & Arts, *Chrysology. .that branch of poli- 
tical economy which relates to the production of wealth. 1713 
Appison Guardian No. 122 (Jod.) An account of the *chryso- 
magnet, or of the loadstone, which attracts gold. 18.. 
Bow es Valley in Andes, The *chrysomel and purple but- 
terfly. 1863 Bates Nat. A wezons vii. 168 Small *chryso- 
melideous beetles, 1811 Edin. Rev. XVII. 375 All enter- 
prizing *chrysophilists. 1823 Lams Elia, Char. Draw. 
Writers, B. Fouson (L.), The seeing, toucbing, and hand- 
ling pleasures of the old *chrysophilites. [1610 B. Jonson 
Alch, 1. v. (1616) 631 Is Ars sacra, Or *Chrysopeeia .. 
A heathen language?] 19772 Nucen7v tr. Hist. Friar 
Gerund 1. 198 The most recondite secrets of the Crysopee. 
1715 tr, Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem. II. vii. 315 *Chryso- 
poeticks, or making of Gold. 1805 SouTHEY in Robberd 
Wem, W. Taylor 11, 86 If 1 could write tragedy—the true 
chrysopoetic vein. 16z0 B. Jonson Adch. ui. iti. (1616) 627 
Your stone, your med’cine, and your *chrysosperme. 1811 
Lyttew Landmarks ww. iv. 200 Lichens and golden *cbryso- 
splene adorn the massive walls. 1842 Hunt in Afaz. 
Photogr. (1853) 58 A process to which I propose applyin, 
the name of *Chrysotype..I have not yet (June 10, rea) 
obtained a complete command over all its details. 1843 
Year Bk, Facts 218 The preparation of the chrysotype 
paper. 1845 Athenzunt 22 Feb. 203 Tbe Chrysotype, a 
beautiful process discovered by Sir John Herschel. 

2. esp. in Chem. and A/in., as Chry‘sogen [see 
-GEN], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon contained 
in crude anthracene (Watts). Chrysole-pic acid 
(Gr. Aen-is scale], a synonym of picric acid, 
because it occurs in yellowscales ; Chrysolepate, 
a salt of this acid. Chry‘sophan(e [Gr. *ar-, 
gaive to bring into sight], Cem. a name given 
to an orange-red bitter substance contained in 
the alcoholic extract of rhubarb (Watts); also 
to chrysophanic acid, Chry'sophane, J/in., a 
synonym of CLINTONITE. Chrysopha‘nic acid 
[as prec.], the yellow colouring principle of rhubarb 
and of the wall-lichen. Chry‘sophyll [Gr. 
gbdd-ov leaf], the yellow colouring matter of 
plants. Chrysoquinone [see QUINONE], a com- 
pound (C,,H,)0O,) obtained by the action of 
chromic acid on chrysene dissolved in acetic acid 
(Watts), Chrysotile [Gr. riAos shred, fibre], a 
fibrous variety of serpentine. 

1842 Turner Elem. Chem. 1149 Pure chrysolepic acid, 
in beautiful golden yellow scales of a darker colour than 
picric acid, which however it resembles in its properties. 
/bid. Chrysolepate of Silverforms dark brownish-red needles, 
1844 ALGER Phillip's Min. 645 Chrysophane. 1869-72 
Watts Dict. Chenz. V1. 460 Chrysophane..resolvable by 
acids into chrysophanic acid and sugar, 1861 H. Macmittan 
Fovtn. Nature 118 The common yellow wall-lichen .. yields 
a beautiful golden yellow crystallizable colouring matter 
called chrysophanic acid. 1850 Dana A7zn. 255 Chrysotile 
is fine asbestiform. 1888 Athenzum 10 Nov. 628/3 The 
Canadian asbestos. .is termed by mineralogists chrysotile. 

Chr soberyl (kri‘sobe:ril), AZiz. [ad. L. 
chryisoberyll-us (Pliny) = Gr. xptooBnpvdAdos a 
variety of beryl with a golden tinge, f. yptod-s gold 
+ Bnpvddos BERYL. ] 

+a. A variety of beryl, with a tinge of yellow. 

b. A yellowish green gem, in composition an 
aluminate of glucinum. A variety with a bluish 
opalescence is cymophane or chrysoberyl cat’s-eye. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xx. (1495) 559 Cri- 
soberillus is a manere kynd of beryll, and pale greynes 
therof shine towarde colour of golde.] 1661 Lovett “sé. 
Anim. & Min. Introd. 86 Some [stones] are green as.. 
chrysoberil. 1751 CHamBers Cycl., Chrysobery/, a precious 
stone; beinga kind of pale beryl, with a tincture of yellow. 
1796 Kirwan AZix. (ed. 2) 1. 261 Chrysoberyll. Its colour 
is a dilute yellowish green, but like an opal it reflects, 
seemingly from its inside, a mixed colour of bluish green 
and golden yellow. 1874 Westrope Precious Stones 67 
The cymophane, or chrysoberyl cat’s-eye, exhihits as it 
were the pupil of an eye moving about within the stone. 
1888 /’ad/ Mall G. 6 Dec. 10/2 ‘The Hindoo Lingam God’, 
consisting of a chrysoberyl cat’s-eye fixed in a topaz, and 
mounted in a pyramidal ase studded with diamonds, 

+ Chrysocoll, (krisokgl). Ods. Forms: 6 
chrisecoll, chrisocoll, 7 chrysocoll, -cole, 
-cholle, -cal. fa. F. chrysocolle ‘ gold-solder, 
borax, green earthe’, ad. L. chrysocolla, a. Gr. 


CHRYSOPRASE. 


xpuadnodda gold-solder, f. xptad-s gold + xéAda 
glue.] = CHRYSOCOLLA I. 

1590 Lopce Euphues Gold. Leg., Womens eyes are made 
of chrisecoll, that is ever upperfect unless tempred with gold. 
1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 89 Gold is the Chrisocoll 
of loue. 1606 Sytvester Du Bartas un. iv. Magnificence 
601 ‘D.) Now as with Gold grows in the self-same Mine 
Much Chrysocholle, and also Silver fine. 1657 Phys. Dict., 
Chrysocal, a kind of mineral found like sand in the veins 
of some metals. 

Chrysocolla (krisokg'la). [see prec.] 

+1. A name meaning ‘gold-solder’, anciently 
given to some mineral or minerals; it may have 
included borax, to which the name was in later 
times applied; also malachite or carbonate of 
copper. Ods. exc. Hist. 

1600 Hotitanp Lizy iv. xi. 1377 wotfe, Heliogabalus .. 
garnished them with gold, and paved the very floore with 
Chrysocolla. 1662 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min. Introd. 81 
Some [stones] move vomiting, as chrysocolla. 1668 Wit- 
Kins Keal Char. 64 Chrysocolla, Borax. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffei's Amphith. 9 Mixing Crisocolla or Terraverd with 
the Sand, 1768 Buys Dict. Terms Art, Chrysocolla, Gold- 
solder, a Mineral somewhat like Pumice stones, found in 
Copper-mines. 1861 C. Kine Ant, Gems (1866) 15 It may 
be that our Malachite was the Cbrysocolla of the Romans, 
a name given to native verdigris from its use as a solder for 
gold work. 


2. In mod. Azz. The name of a hydrous silicate 
of copper, green in colour, with a shining lustre, 
and often opal-like in texture. 

Dana thinks that the chrysocolla of the ancients may have 
included this mineral. 

1794 Kirwan Afin, I]. 134 Mountain Green. Chrysocolla. 
1872 R. B. Smytn Minzng Statist. 95 Impure clayey 
chrysocolla [silicate of copper] was found in .. Bloomfield’s 
Gully, Omeo. 1884 Dana Alix. 404 Some specimens of 
chrysocolla are translucent. 7 

Chrysoidine (krisdidain, -oidain). Chem. 
[f Gr. xptaoed-ys like gold +-1ne.] A colouring 
base (C,, H,, N,) intermediate in composition be- 
tween aniline yellow and phenylene brown. The 
chrysoidine of commerce is the hydrochloride, a 
salt of a splendid orange-yellow colour. 

1878 Warts Dict. Chem. VIII. 1. 467-470 Chrysoidine or 
Metadiamidazobenzene. 1880 Frad. Soc. Arts 446 Added 
to a solution of diamidobenzene-hydrochloride, the scarlet 
body produced is the sulphonic acid of chrysoidine. 


Chrysolite (krisdleit). Forms: 4 crisolite, 
-lyte, -lide, crysolytie, 6 chrisolite, (? chrisa- 
let), 6, 9 erysolite, 7 crisolite, chrysolith, 8 
crisolete, 9 chrysolithe, 6- chrysolite. [ME. 
crésolite, a. OF. crisolite, ad. med.L. crisolitus, for 
L. chrysolith-us, a. Gr. xpvodr:8o0s a bright yellow 
stone (prob. topaz), f. xpvad-s gold + Ai@os stone: 
since the 16th c. refashioned after Latin.] 

A name formerly given to several different gems 
of a green colour, such as zircon, tourmaline, topaz, 
and apatite. Since about 1790 restricted to the 
precious olivine, a silicate of magnesia and iron 
found in lava. Its colour varies from pale yellowish- 
green (the precious stone) to dark bottle-green. 


c1300 kK. Adis. 5682 Jacynkte, piropes, crisolites. ¢1325 
E. E. Allit. P. A. 1008 Pe crysolyt, Pe sevenbe gemme in 
fundament. 1382 Wycuir Kev, xxi, 20 The seuenthe, criso- 
litus [z535 Coverp., a Crysolite, 16zz Chrysolite]. 1604 
Suaxs. Ofh. v. ii. 144 One entyre and perfect Chrysolite. 
1604 DEKKER Kings’ Entert. Wks. 1873 1. 291 So did they 
.. shine afarre off, like crysolites. 1747 DinGLEY Gewrs in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 503 The Chrysolite is of a light-green 
Grass-colour, and is supposed to have been the Beryl ofthe 
Ancients. 1813 Scotr 7rzermz. 11. xxvi, Here their varied 
hues unite In the changeful chrysolite. 186: C. Kine 
Ant. Gems (1866) 56 The ancient Topaz was the present 
Chrysolite. 1868 Dana AZzx. (1880) 258 The Chrysolithus 
of Pliny was probably topaz; and his topaz our chrysolite. 
b. attrib. Of the colour or aspect of chryso- 
lite. 
1821 Soutney V7zs. Fudyen. i, Green as a stream..whose 
pure and chrysolite waters Flow o’er a schistous bed. 


2. Applied with qualifications to allied minerals. 

Tron Chrysolite: the mineral Fayvatite. /ron manga- 
nese chrysolite: a mineral akin to Fayalite. Titaniferous 
chrysolite: a massive reddish-brown mineral having some 
resemblance to Boltonite. 

Chrysoll, variant of Cr1soL, Oés., crucible. 

Chrysom(e, var. of CHrRISOM. 

Chryso-pal. <A synonym of CHRYSOBERYL 
(Watts Dzct. Chem.). 

Chrysoprase (krisdpreiz). In N. T. (Rev. 
xxi. 20) chrysoprasus (krisp’pras#s). Forms: 3-4 
crisopace, 4 crysopase, 6 chrusopasse, 7-8 
chrysopass; 7-9 crysoprase, 9 chrysopras, 7- 
chrysoprase; also 4-5 crisopassus, 6 cryso- 
prasos, crusoprasos, 7 chrysoprasus, etc. [ME. 
crisopace, a. OF. crtsopace = It. crisopasso, ad. L. 
type crisopass-us = chrysopassus, found in some 
MSS. of Pliny, beside the etymological chryso- 
prasus, Gr. xptadmpacos a golden-green gem, f. 
xpva6d-s gold + mpacov leek. Schade quotes many 
med.L. examples of chrysoprassus, and -passus, 
also -fastus, -parus, and chrysopasion, -ptasion, 
-pasius, -ptasius, -tapsus, corruptions, and partly, 
perh., etymologizing perversions of the name. 


CHRYSOSTOMATICAL. 


Since the 16th c. the Eng. form has been inore or 
Icss conformed to the original Gr, and Latin.) 

a. The ancient name of a golden-green preeious 
stone, now generally believed to have been a 
variety of the beryl, or to have included that 
among other stones of similar appearanee. It was 
one of the stoncs to which in the Middle Ages was 
attributed the faculty of shining in the dark. 

b. In mod. AZin. Applied to an apple-green 


variety of chalcedony. 

61275 Lune Ron 174 in O. E. Alisc. 98 Smaragde, Beril, 
aud crisopace. ¢ 1325 £. E. Adit. P. A. 1012 Pe crysopase 
be tenbe is ty3t. 1382 Wyciir Rev. xxi. 20 The tenthe, 
crisopassus (TinpaLte & Coverp., Crysoprasos; CraNnMER 
Crusoprasos; Geneva, Rheiuts, Chrysoprasus}. 1398 TRevisa 
Barth, De P. R. xt. xxvi. (1495) 561 Crisopassus is a stone 
of Ethiopia and is hyd in lyghte and seen in derknesse. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 5274 Calcidoynes & crisopaces. 1567 
Maetet Gr. Forest 5b, The Chrusopasse..In the night 
time it is flamelike, in the day time yelow or wan. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. v.93 That the wearing of a 
Crysoprase [will] make oue out of love with gold, as some 
have delivered, a1711 Ken Poet. Wks. (1721) II. 163 The 
Chrysopass with golden spots bespread. 1804 JAMESON 
in. 1.191 May not chrysopras .. stand under chalcedony ? 
1835 New Monthly Mag. 299 The sky was clear and of the 
milky cerulean of chrysoprase. 1873 Loner, MWayside Jun, 
Azrael 25 The signet-ring of chrysoprase..seemed to blaze 
with hidden fire. 1884 Dana M/yn. 194. 

ce. The colour of this stone. Also affrié. 

1835 Wituis Peuciliings IL. xliii. 4o The crysoprase green 
of the shallows. 1850 Mrs. Brownine Vis. Poets 1. 239 
‘The lady’s face Did melt back in the chrysopras Of the 
orieut morning sky. 


+ Chrysostoma'tical, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Gr. 
xpitod-s gold + orépar-, mouth + -ICAL.]= next. 

1623 CockERan, Cirtsostomaticall, golden-mouthed, 1647 
R. Baron Cyfrian Acad. 83 Come, Doris, with thy watry 
band, and all the Druid crew Clirysostomaticall. 

Chrysosto'mic, ¢. rare. [f. Gr. xptadoropos 
golden-mouthed, an epithet applied to favourite 
orators, whieh beeame a kind of surname of Dio 
and John Chrysostom.) Golden-mouthed. 

1816 Alonti, Rev. LXXXI. 245 By the majesty of his 
Chrysostomic eloquence. ; é 

Chrystal, chrystalline, etc.: see Crys-. 

Chrysten, -un, etc., obs. ff. CHRISTEN. 

Chthonian (kpawnian), a [f. Gr. x@dvt-os of, 
in, or beneath the earth (f. x@wv, x@ov-ds, earth) + 
-AN. Cf. F. chthonien.] Dwelling in or beneath 
the surfaee of the earth. 

1850 Leitcn A/idler's nc. Art 481 Hermes stood in the 
cycle of the Chthonian gods, the powers that send up fruits 
and bounteous blessing from below. 1887 Lanc A/yth, Rit. 
& Relig. Il. 95. 1888 Ruys //ibbert Lect. 131 Pluto.. 
was always..a chthonian or catachthonian Zeus. 

So Chthonic a. 

1885 194 Cent. Dec.g20 The original chthonic character 
of the wife of Zeus. 

Chthonography. [f. Gr. x@wv, x@ovd-s earth 
+-GRAPHY.] ‘A history or description of soils’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1881). 


Chtho:nonoso'logy. [f. as pree. + Noso- 
Locy.) ‘The geography of diseases’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1881). 

Chub (t/vb). Forms: 5-6 chubbe, (9 chubb), 
7- chub. [Late ME. chudbe, of unknown 
origin. 

Prof. Skeat compares £166 block, log of a tree (which 
agrees in meaning with sense 3), and other similar Sw. and 
Da. words: but no phonetic connexion between £u- and chu- 
is known either in Norse or English. See other conjec- 
tures in Wedgwood and E, Miiller,} 

1. A river fish (Cyprinus or Leuciscus cephalus) 
of the Carp family (Cyfr7nzde), also ealled the 
Chevin. It is a thick fat eoarse-fleshed fish, of a 
dusky green eolour on the upper parts and silvery- 
white beneath, frequenting deep holes, espeetally 
about the roots of trees,and in warm weather rising 


near the surfaee. 

1496 Bk. St. Albaus, Fishing 16 The cheuen chubbe: the 
breme: the tenche and the ele. 1570 Levins A/anip, 181 
A chubbe, druscum. 1653 Watton Angler 47 A Chub is 
the worst fish that swims. 1741 Cowipl. Fam, Piece 1. ii. 
(ed. 3) 346 Chub (known by the Name of Chevin or Chav- 
ender) are a strong unactive Fish. 1868 Morris Zarthly 
Par. (1870) 1. 1. 313 Still the lazy chub did swim By inches 
"gainst the stream, 1873 G. C. Davtes A/ount, §& Mere xi. 
89 The big chub sleep away the lazy day. 

b. U.S. A localname for the Black Bass ( Perca 
huro). Also ‘a name sometimes given to the 
Blackfish ( Zautoga americana)’. (Bartlett.) 

1863 THoreau Excursions 31 The chub is a soft fish, and 
tastes like brown paper salted. 1883 Cent. Mag. July 376/1 
There are but two species of black bass..the large-mouthed 
bass and the small-mouthed bass..known in different sec- 
tions of our country [U.S.] as bass, perch, trout, chub 
orsalmon. 1884 /é:d. Apr. 908/: A black bass.. becomes a 
“chub’ in Virginia. 

+ 2. transf. A lazy spiritless person; a rustie, 
stmpleton, dolt, fool; also, playfully, lad, ‘ fellow ’, 
‘ehap’. Obs. 

1558 PHaER sEnerd vit. Uij, Like fraies of countreis 
chubs, 1623 Cockeran, Guoffe, a churle, a foole, a chub. 
1657 G. Starkey Helmont’s Vind, 22 Fine-fingred chubs, 
who will be more scrupulous of foulinz their hands with 
Coals, than careful to keep a good conscience. 1706 Puut- 
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utrs, Chub, a Jolt-head, or clownish Fellow; a raw, inex- 
aie young Fellow. c1745 Songs Costuine (1849) 223 
When a young miss has a chub by her side, 

b. (Cf. Cuussy. ) 

1721-1800 Baitey, Chud, a Jolt-head, a great-headed, full- 
checked Trellow. 

3. (Cf. chock, chunk.) dial. 

ime Marsnaut £, Vorksh. ed. 2 (1. D. S. 1879) Chud, a 
thick, clubbed piece of firewood, 1876 A/id. Vorksh. Gloss. 
(Ie. D.S.), Chub, a wood-log, 

4. a. attrib, Pertaining to the chub, chub-like. 

1681 Cuetuam Angler's Vade-imec.ii. (1689) 17 Barbel and 
Chub lines must be very strong. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
u. 306/'t Of Birds..a chub Bill [is a] thick and short Bill. 

b. Comé., as + chub-cheeked, + chub-faced: 
having chubby eheeks or face (froin the general 
obese appearance of the ftsh) ; chub-headed (see 
quot.); chub-sucker, a sea-fish of the genus 
fabeo, also ealled the Hormed Sucker (Bartlctt). 

1715 Kersey, “Chub-cheeked, that has full Cheeks. 1721 
in Bau.zy 1602 Marston Autonio’s Rev. 1.ii, The *chub- 
faced fop Shines sleek with full-crammed fat of happiness. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 299 P 2, I have a little Chub-faced 
Hoy as like me as he can stare. 1796 Marsnatt £. Vorksh. 
ed. 2 (E. D.S. 1879) *Chub-headed, large or thick headed; 
spoken of cattle or sheep. 

Chubb (tJob). [From the name of the inventor, 
a London locksmith.] In full Chzbd's loch, Chubb- 
lock: a patent loek with tumblers and, in addition, 
a lever called a deteetor, whieh fixes the bolt im- 
movably when one of the tumblers is raised a 
little too high in an attempt to piek the lock. So 
Chubb-key. 

1833 LArpNeR Manuf. Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) Il. 272 An- 
other celebrated invention, well known to the public as 
Chubb’s Detector lock. 186 Sata Seven Sons Mamunon 
xii, A tiny little Chubb, that might have opened a lady's 
portfolio. 

+Chubbed (tfobd), a. ?0O¢s. [f. Chup + 
-ED.] 

1.=Cuupsy 1,2: ‘Big-headed like a chub’ (J.). 

1674 Lond. Gaz. No. 852'4 A chubbid fellow, hard favored. 
1687 /bid. No. 2285/4 Lost..a brown Mare. .a thick Neck, 
and a chubbed Head. 1767 Brooke Fool of Qual. 1. 22 
Eldest son toa wealthy squire, a chubbed unlucky boy. 

2. Of or belonging to a ehub (sense 2). Obs. 

1goz C. Matuer Afagu. Chr. vu. (1852) App. 632 This 
Chub found an opportunity, in a pretty chubbed manner, to 
kill a couple of principal sagamores. 

Hence Chu’bbedness =next. 

1731-1800 Baitey, Céndbbedness, the having full cheeks. 

Chubbiness (tfubinés). [f. Cuupby + -NEss.] 
Chubby state, plumpness. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle To's C. xiv. 122 Her form 
was the perfection of childish beauty, without its usual 
chubbiness and squareness of outline. 188: H. James 
Portrait Lady xxxi, Never having known the age of chub- 
biness. 1883 19f4 Cent. Nov. 848 ‘The mixture of awkward- 
ness and chubbiness which results from a long sea voyage. 

+ Chu'bbingly, a. Obs. slang. 

c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Butchin, a Chubbingly 
Boy or Lad. 1725 in New Cant. Dict. 


+ Chu'bbish, 2. Ods. [f. Coup +-1su.] 

1. Of the nature ofa ehub; dull, clownish. 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. Aij, The chubbyshe gnof that 
toyles and moyles and delveth in the downe. 

. Chub-shaped ; henee gex. blunt and thiek. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2053/4 A good large Nose the end 
being chubish. 

Chubby (tJxbi), 2. [f. Cuus+-y,] 

+1. Short and thiek, dumpy like a ehub. Ods. 

1611 CotGr., Raccourci..compacted; chubbie, short and 
strong. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E, D.S.), Chuddy, thickset. 

b. Applted to ground; ?=lumpy, hummocky. 

1633 T. Apams £xp, 2 Peter ii. 14 Cushi runs apace, but 
through chubby and rough grounds. 

2. Round-faeed ; plump and well-rounded. 

1722 Daily Post 19 Mar., A fat, chubby boy, aged about 
20 or thereabouts. 1792 Mary Wottstonecr. Rights Won. 
iii. 105 Health and innocence smile on their chubby cheeks. 
1858 Hawtuorne Fr. § /t. Jrnds.1. 92 The very chubbiest 
and rosiest boy inthe world. 1859 Gen. P. Tuompson A mati 
Alt, 11. Ixxxv, 51 A sow and her chubby pigs. 

b. fransf. 

1836-9 Dickens Sé. Boz’ 1866) 173 A chubby street-door 
knocker, half-lionhalf-monkey. 1882 /larfer’s Mag. LX IV, 
645 With borders of chubhy shade trees and shrubbery. 

3. Comb., as chubby-faced, -headed, adjs. 

1826 Miss MitForpb Jidlage Ser. 1, (1863) 346 The chubhy- 
faced Pickle. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Chubédy- 
headed, having a short, broad head like a bull. 

Chubdar, obs. form of CHOBDAR. 

Chuchu, var. of Cuocuio. 

Chuck (tfvk), sd.4 Also 4 chuk ke, chokke. 
[Echoic.] 

1. A species of eluck; e.g. that made by a eock, 
or a hen ealling ehiekens, or by people in calling 
fowls; also that made to incite a horse. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 354 He fly doun fro the 
been .. and eke hise hennes alle; And with a chuk [z. r. 
chukke, chokke] he gan hem for to calle. 1683 TemMPLe 
Alem, Wks. 1731 I. 391 They made the Chuck four or five 
times that People use to make to Chickens when they call 
them. a1791 WesLEY /WVks. (1830) XIII. 419 The parrot 
made the chuck that people use to make to chickens. 1860 
Trotiore Framiey P, vi. 169 Made the coachman.. give a 
chuck to his horses. 

. A provineial name for the wheatear. 


CHUCK. 


Chuck (t/vk), 56.2. [In sense 1, taken by Dr. 
Johnson to be corrupted from chick, chicken: et 
the dialectal use in 2, also Cuuckik.] 

1. A familiar term of endearment, applied v» 
husbands, wives, children, elose compantons. 

1588 Suaks. L.L. L.\. 11.668 Sweet chuckes, beat not thie 
bones of the buried. 1599 — //en. V, 11, ii. 26 Vse lenitic 
sweet Chuck. 1 Barley-Breake (1877) 8, I tell thee, 
Chuck, thy Father doth disdaine, To see kN child so ruffled 
by a knaue. 1628 Farce AM/fcrocosm, xxxvi. 80 One that 
does nothing without his chuck, that is his wife. 1770 
Footr Lame Lover t.24 Why not, chuck? 1845 b. Bronte 
Wuthering Merghts xxxiv. 279 Will you come Chuck? 
1866 KincsLey //erez, xix. 234 |.iitle Winter, my chuck, my 
darling. 

2. Chick, chicken, fowl. xorth. dial. Also fy. 

1675 Cotton Poct. H’ks. (1765) 201 Such lucky chucks 
there’s no great need on. 1785 Burns Folly Beggars in, 
But up arose the martial chuck, .And laid the loud uproar. 
1876 Alid-Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D.5.), Chuck .. in the Craven 
dialect..a hen. 1878 NV. HW’. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Chnek, a 
child’s name for a hen. 1888 S/effield Gloss., Chick or 
chuckie, a domestic fowl. A word used by children. 

Chuck: (tfok), 54.3 In 7 chock(o. (Goes with 
CHUCK v2; in sense I perh. immed. f. I. choc see 
Su0ck).] 

1. A slight, sudden blow or upward tap under 
the chin. 

1611 Cotcr., JJantonniere, a chocke, or bob vnder the 
chints. — //anlse-tec..a blow, or chocke vnder the chinnc, 
1751 Smottetr Per. Pic. (1779) Il. xlv. 84 He gave his an 
tagonist a chuck under the chin. 1840 Hoop Arduansegy 
celxviii, There's a double chuck at a double chin, 1847 [+ 
Fasu 7. O'Brien 275 A few additional chucks by the 
throat. : 

2. A short, abrupt movement, a toss, a jerk. 

¢ 1843 Sir C. Napier in Life (1885 vi. 206, I held half my 
reins .. designing to give Red Rover a chuck that should 
put his head between me and the coniing blow. 1861 ‘T’ko1 - 
Lore. Framicy P. 111. ix 165 Griselda gave her head a little 
chuck which was produced by two different operations of 
her mind. 

3. A toss or throw from the hand. (collog. 

4. Short for CHUCK-FARTHING, and app. extended 
to other games of the nature of pitch-and-toss. 

1711 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 127. 3/2 These two being at 
the Game we call Chuck. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 509 P2 
To chace the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize 
their copper. 1741-3 WesLey rut. (1749) 95 Men, women 
and children met together, to dance, fight, curse and swear, 
and play at chuck, ball, span-farthing, or whatever camic 
next to hand. 1768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) Il. 2 4 
What is money good for? You cannot eat it..it is of 
none other use than to play at chuck, or spin upon a table 
to amuse a child. 1821 Crare Vill, Mfrnstr. 1. 174 With 
chuck and marbles wearing Sunday through. 

5. Sc. One of the small rounded quartz pebbles 
used in the game of ehcck-stone or ‘ chuekie- 
stanes’; hence chucks a name of this game; ‘a 
marble used at the game of taw, Dum/r.’ (Jam.). 


Also chuckstone. 

1822 Scotr Niged v, When a wise man is with fules and 
bairns, he maun e’en play at the chucks. 1827 Cartyie. 
Germ, Romance 11. 115 Gravel, among which were. .large 
bits of chuckstone, and other pebbles. 1879 Jamirson, 
Chuckie-stanes, chucks,a game played by girls. A number 
of pebbles are spread on a flat stone; one of them is tossed 
up, and a certain number must be gathered, and the falling 
one caught by the same hand. 

Chuck (tf{vk), 54.4 [app. originally the same as 
CHOCcK, q.v. Chunk appears to be another variant.] 

lL. A lump; a large awkward-shaped ptece ol 
wood for buming, a Cuock ; also of bread, meat, 
and the like, a CHuNK., Chiefly dial. 

1674 Ray S. & E. Country Was. 61 Chuck, a great Chip, 
Suss.¢ in other Countreys they call it a chunk, 1736 Pecan 
ANenticisms VE. D.S.), Chuck.,\We mean more than a chip. 
viz. a short thick clubbed piece of wood, for burning. 1876 
Gower Surrey Province. (E.D.S', Chucks, large chips of 
wood. Called ‘chats’ in the Cotswold dialect. 1881 k. 
Bucnasan God § Mau I. 20 Chucks of home-made cake. 
1887 Parish & Suaw Aentish Dral., Chuck, a chip; a 
churk; a short, thick clubbed piece of wood; a good thick 
piece of bread and cheese. 

2. See quot. 

1881 Miss Jacksos Shropsh. Word-bk., Chuck, a cut of 
beef extending from the horns to the nbs, including th 
shoulder-piece. 1884 //arper's Jag. July 299/1 * Fatra 
mess’ is composed of chucks, plates, rumps, and flanks. 
1886 Just. Lond. News 9 Oct. 370'3 CAuck-sicak, In the 
Midland Counties, three ribs of feet nearest to the nech 
cut straight down the fore-quarter to about half way throu, 
the shoulder blade. 

3. A boat-chock ; = CHock sé. 3. 

1789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 260 Two boats were wahel 
from the booms, and the long-boat froin the chuck» 

4. A eontrivanee for holding work in a lathe, 
serewing machine, or drilling machine, while being 
operated upon: an instrument serewed into the 
nose of the mandrel of a lathe by which the work 
is held, while being tamed. Formerly Cituek, 

1703-1794 [See Cuock]. 1807 O. Grecory Aeck, IL. 472 
On the end of the spindle... is screwed occasionally a um 
versal Cbuck for holding any kind of work which 1s to be 
turned. 1816 J. Smite Panorama Se. & Art 1. 60 The work 
.. is fastened to a wooden chuck by cement, or by glue, or 
screwed into it. 1879 Hotrzarrrer Turning IV. 13 
Lathe chucks may .. be divided into two cme group. 
(éid. IV. 196 Motion is transmitted by the contact of a 
arm or pin, thesfrer, on the chuck. 


CHUCK. 


Hence chuck lathe. 

1888 Eng, Mech. XLVII. 341 A great quantity of articles 
are made in the chuck lathe by a scraping process. 

Chuck, v.! [Echoic: cf. Cuuck 56.1] 

1. ctv. To make a clucking noise like a fowl, or 
that used by henwives in calling fowls. 

1386 Cuaucer Van's Pr. T. 362 He chukketh, whan he 
hath a corn yfounde, And to hym rennen thanne hise wiues 
alle. 1601 Br. Bartow Eagle & Body (1609) D iija, Others... 
chucking and crying ouer the prey which they haue found 
dead. axj00 Daypen Cock & Fox 441 He chucked again, 
when other corns he found. 1863 N. Macteop in Gd. 
Words 150 Waddling about and chucking among her 
numerous family of poultry. 

2. with compl. (trans.) To call (together) by 
making this noise, 

axjoo DrypEeNn Cock § Fox 430 Then crowing clapped his 
wings..To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

+ 3. zntr. To chuckle; to laugh inwardly. Ods. 

1598 Fiorio, Goxgolare, to laugh at the hart till it be sore, 
or shoulders ake, to chuck. 1598 Marston Sat.1. 139 Who 
would not chuck to see such pleasing sport? xg99 ~ Sco. 
Vrllanie ut. xi. 230 And then he chukes, and is as proud 
of this As Taphus when he got his neighbours blisse. 


4. intr. To incite (a horse) by a well-known 
palatal cluck used for the purpose. 


1843 Lever ¥. Hinton xxxvil. (1878) 254, I flogged and 
chucked the old beast..up the rising ground. 


Chuck (t{ok), v.2 [In 16th c. chock; of un- 
certain origin; cf. F. choguwer in sense to give a 
shock to, to knock; but prob. mainly onomato- 


peic.]} 

1. ‘To give a gentle blow under the chin, so as 
to make the mouth strike together’ (J.); to give 
‘a bob under the chin’ (Cotgr.). 

1583 GoLpiInG Calvin on Deut. \xxxvi. 532 They were stil 
chockt vnder the chinne. x§94 J. Dickenson A7isbas 
(1878) 62 She would vse oft his company, kisse him, coll 
him, check him, chuck him. 1658 LenNnarD tr. Charron’s 
Wesd. 1. iii. (1670) 188 You chock them under the chin. x69z2 
Wacstarre Vind. Carol. xii. 84 A prudent Father, who 
seldom chucks one Child more than another. 752 Fiztp- 
1NG A media 1x. ii, The doctor smiled on the child. .chucking 
him under the chin. 188 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 
1. 111. (1883) 137 You and I..do not want to chuck farmers’ 
daughters under the chin. 

2. To throw with the hand with little action of the 
arm ; to throw underhand; to toss; prob. at first 
said of throwing or tossing money, or anything 
light ; now used somewhat playfully or contempt- 
uously of heavy things, as suggesting that they are 
thrown with ease or contempt ; by workmen sub- 
stituted for ¢4vow in all senses. 

1593 Prodigal Son wv. 112 Yes, this old one will I give 
you (Chucks him old hose and doublet), 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt 63 In the Tauerne, in his Cups doth rore, Chock- 
ing his Crownes. 1798 J. JerFerson A/S. Let. 19 Mar. to 
Rev. }. Boucher, To chuck a stone, etc. =to throw. r180r 
Mar. EoGewortu Anafpsack (1832) 302 I’ve seen him chuck 
his money at those poor children. x825 Bro. Yonathan 
III. 13 They'll cut our throats. .chuck us into the sea. 1846 
Lytton Lucretia (1853) 261 He chucked the rein to tbe 
ostler. 1862 Kincstey Water Bad. ii, It seemed as if he 
could have chucked a pebble on to the back of the woman 
in the red petticoat. 1862 Mrs. Browninc Died in Last 
Poems 70 We chuck our flattery or abuse.. I’ the teeth 
of some dead sage or fool. 1878 TENNyson Q. Mary m1. i. 
85 England now Is but a ball chuck’d hetween France and 
Spain. 

b. with: adverbs away, down, over, wp, ete. 
Chuck up (the sponge), said of a second in a prize- 
fight; hence, To give in, give up, yield: see SPONGE. 
(Chuck it is also said for chuck 2¢ up.) collog. 

1850 }. H. Newman Dific. felt by Anglicans u. § 9 Though 
the minister baptized without water, though he chucked 
away the consecrated wine. 1866 — Dream Geront. iv, 
Chuck’d down by the sheer might of a despot’s will. 1873 
Slang Dict., Chuck in, to challenge—from the pugilistic 
custom of throwing a hat into the ring. Ods. Chuck uf, to 
surrender, give in, from the custom of throwing up the 
sponge at a prize-fight in token of yielding. x88: GRANT 
Cameronians 1. vii. 100 Cut in for the girl, if you are deter- 
inined to chuck yourself away. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. 
D. $.), Chuck over, to discard, to disinherit. 

+3. zur. (cf. CHucK 56.3 2.) Obs. 

1705 VANBRUGH Covfed. 1. i, Something will make your 
heart chuck within you. 

4. intr. To play chuck- farthing. 

1735 Pore Donne Sat. v.146 Shortly no lad shall chuck, 
or lady vole, But some excising Courtier will have toll. 1775 
Asn, Chock, to play at pitching money into a hole. 

5. In combination with a sb., forming names of 
games, as CHUCK-FARTHING ; also chuck-board 
(see quot.) ; chuck-button, pitch and toss played 
with buttons; chuck - halfpenny, = CHuck - 
FARTHING; chuck-hole, fa.) =ClUCK-FARTHING; 
(4) ‘a deep hole in a waggon-rut’ (Webster). = 
Chock-hole. 

1880 JEFFERIES Gt. /state 67 In the ‘tap’ of an evening 
you might see the labourers playing at ‘chuck-board’. 
which consists in casting a small square piece of lead on to 
certain marked divisions of a shallow tray-like box. 1863 
Teacher's Monthly Mag. Nov. 352 When he discovered 
children playing at chuck-button he knew that their next 
step would he toss-penny. x801 Strutt’s Sports & Past. 
iv. § 7 (1881) 403 Even or odd —Chuck-halfpenny~ Duck 
and Drake. 1837 Boston, Lincoln, etc. Tlerald21 Feb. 3/5 
‘What money ?°..‘ Why, that what I won o' ya’ at Chuck- 
hole !” 


ry 
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Chuck (tfok), v3 Turning. [f. Cxuck 56.4] 
To fix on the lathe by means of a chuck, q. v. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 334/2 The wood requires to be 
chucked..for boring. 1881 Metal IVorld No. 8 121 Chuck- 
wee on the lathe. 
huck, adv, =Cxock; with direct impact. 
X751 SMOLLETT Per. Pic. (1779) I. xviii. 166 Of course he 
must be embayed and run chuck upon a lee-sbore. 184 
Lever Chas. O'Malley \xviii. 335 Running the machine 
chuck against a wall. 


Chuck, dial. var. of Cnoxe 56.2 
+Chu:ckaby. Oés. [f. Cuuck 54.2] A term of 
endearment. 
pies Dekker, etc. Westw. Hoe 1. i. Wks. 1873 II. 297 Do 


net y cheekes burne, sweete chuckaby, for wee are talking 
of thee. 
Chucker ! (tfokor). [f. Cnuck v.2 +-Er 1] 
I. Of things. 


1. A small pebble used in the game of check- 
stones or ‘chucks’. (Cf. CHECKER.) 

1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 82/1 An old labouring man.. 
was laying on a bench fast asleep, some boys being at play 
with chuckers .. one chuck’d one directly into his mouth. 

2. A blow with the fist. 

ax805 Anstey Pindar. Ep. Ld. Buckhorse Poet. Wks. 
(1808) 155 While you with frequent fist assail’d him, With 
chuckers in the mazzard nail’d him. 

II. Of persons: One who chucks or throws. 

3. esp. in Chucker-out (vulgar collog.), one who 
‘chucks out’; applied to a. A bully employed to 
eject fleeced victims, or persons otherwise objection- 


able, from a gambling-hell, tavern, or brothel. 


1884 Gd. Words June 400/1 He had done twelve months 
{in prison] for crippling for life the ‘ chucker-out’ of one of 
these pubs. 1885 4/7/ Y. Rouzd Nov. 2226 Dens to which 
Brickey is attached in the capacity of chucker-out. 

b A fellow engaged to expel disturbers or op- 
ponents from a public meeting. 

1884 Times Weekly Ed. 31 Oct. 14/1 Roughs, hired as 
“chuckers-out’ by the Tory party. 1887 Guardian 2 Mar. 
343/1 Bogus meetings, where the chairman, committee, re- 
porters, audience, and ‘ chuckers-out’ were all subsidised. 

c. jig. 

1880 Punch No. 2040. 63(Hoppe) Lord Grey was about to 
resume his rdle of chucker-out to the proposed measures of 
his own party 

Chu'ck-fa:rthing. [f. Cuuck v.2+ Fartu- 
1nG.] A game of combined skill and chance in 
which coins were pitched at a mark, and then 
chucked or tossed at a hole by the player who 
came nearest the mark, and who won all that 
alighted in the hole. (In modern use probably 
often applied to pitch and toss, or the like.) 

c 1690 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Chuck farthing, a Parish- 
Clerk (in the Satyr against Hypocrites) also a Play among 
Boies. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 466 P 3, I catched hee once 
..at Chuck-Farthing among the Boys. 1712 ARBUTHNOT 
John Bull(1755) 23 He lost his money at chuck-farthing, 
shuffle-cap, and all-fours. x77x SmotteTT Hzaph. Cl. 11. 
11 Oct., Heunderstands..games, from chess down to chuck- 
farthing. 31840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxvii, They pre- 
sently fell to pitch and toss, chuck-farthing, etc. 

b. Misapplied to the farthing chucked. 

@ 1834 Lams Lett. ili. To Coleridge 25, 1 cannot scatter 
friendship like chuck-farthings. 

c. attrib. or as adj. Petty, of paltry value. 

1748 RicHARoson Clarissa (1811) 1V. 340 At war about 
some pitiful chuck-farthing thing or other. _ 

a. Zo play (at) chuck-farthing with: to thtow 
away or risk heedlessly. (Cf. ‘to play ducks and 
drakes with’. ) 

x837 Svo. Smity Let. Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 II. 
aie Playing at chuck-farthing with human happiness. 
1883 Pall Mall G.1 Nov., Lord Randolph .. declines to 
‘play chuck-farthing with the Constitution’. 1888 /é¢d. 18 
Dec. 1/1 What are our Imperialist Ministers doing?.. they 
are playing chuckfarthing with the Empire. 

Chuck-full: see CHock-FuLL. 

Chuckie. Sc. [Dim. of Cuuck 8,sense5.] Quartz 
pebble: also chuckie stone or stane. Chuckie-stanes: 
= CHUCKS, a game played with pebbles. 

1793 D. Ure Hist. Rutherglen 268 ( Jam.) Quartzy nodules, 
or chuckie-stones..are very common. 1818 Scott Kod Roy 
xiv, As fizzenless as chuckie-stanes 1825 — Diary 22 Dec., 
A minute philosopher..eternally calling your attention. .to 
look at grapes and chucky stones. 

Chuckie: see Cnucky. 

+ Chucking, 54.1 Ods. [f. Cauck 50.2; cf. 
darling, sweeting, etc.] A term of endearment. 

1609 ARMIN JZazds of Alore-Cl. (1880) 82 So my chucking, 
that’s a good lambe, do not cry for any thing. 

Chucking, 54.2 See quot. 1794. 

1785 Act 25 Geo. /7], c. 56 § 2 Short chucking, half-clean, 
whale-line. 1794 Kigging & Seamanship 59 Chucking is a 
long, stout, coarse hemp, rather foul, and used for making 
inferior rope. Short chucking is the foul hemp from the 
ends of the long chucking. 

Chucking (tfokin), vé?. 56.1 [f. Cnuck v.1+ 
-1nG !.J] The clucking noise of certain fowls, esp. 
the common hen. Also, chuckling (0és.). 

1598 FLorio, Gongolatione, a hartie laughing or chucking. 
x61 Cotcr., Caéaé, the chucking, churring, or jouking of 
a Partridge. 1868 Timas Eccentr. Anim. Creation 205 Vhe 
chucking and cackling of a hen. 

Chucking, v/. 50.2 [f. Cuuck v.*] The action 
of the vb. Cnuck; throwing, ejecting; hence 
chucking-out, ejection 


CHUCKLE-HEAD. 


188x Sportsman 31 Jan. 3/5 We were the first to take the 
part of the pit against a chucking-out policy. 1887 Pad/ 
Mall G. 23 Feb. r1/f1 Evictions in Glenbeigh .. and chuck- 
ings-out in London. 

Chu:ckingly, adv. [f. Cuuck v.! 3.] With 
chucking or chuckling. 

1823 GaLt Entail 1. xxv, 214 Walter laughed, and chuck- 
ingly rubbed his hands, 

+ Chuckla, -lee. Oés. A fabric. 

172x C. Kine Brit. Merch. 1. 298 Chints, 25 Pieces; 
Chucklees, 1506 Pieces. 1745 Lond. Gaz. No. 6388/2 The 
following Goods, viz...Chucklaes, Cherconnaes. 

Chuckle (t{a-k’l),v. [Echoic: akin to Cauck 
v.1, with the dim. and freq. ending -LE. Cf. also 
CHOKELING.] 

+1. zxtr. ‘To laugh vehemently; to laugh con- 
vulsively ’ (J.). Cf. CHECKLE. Obs. 

1598 Fiorio, Collefolarsi d’allegrezza, to cbuckle, to 
cbuck or rouze ones selfe to gladnes and mirth. 1742 RicHarp- 
son Pamela III. 110 Such Liberties of Speecb as they would 
saucily chuckle at. 1823 Lams dra Ser. 11. xxiv, It would 
be difficult to find one who has heartily chuckled at it. 

2. To laugh in a suppressed manner; to laugh 
to oneself ; to make or show inarticulate signs of 
exultation or triumph. 

x803 Syp. Smit IVks. 25 A man, who would ..set the 
house in a blaze, that he might chuckle over tbe splendour. 
1841 D’IsraEii Amen. Lit. (1867) 266 A tale whicb some 
antiquaries still cbuckle over. 1850 Kincstev 4/t. Locke 
iii. (1876) 41 Then he lighted his pipe and chuckled away in 
silence. 1855 TENNyson A7aud 1. Iv. v, We whisper, and 
hint, and cbuckle, and grin at a brother’s shame. x88z 
Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1. iii. (1883) 16 He went off 
chuckling, 

b. tranzs.also chuckle out,to utter with a chuckle. 

1820 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. v. 120 
Whatever you praise to Jeffrey be directly chuckles out 
some error which you did not perceive. 1876 Miss BRADDON 
¥. Haggard’s Dau. V1.9 Ah, hut they’re all glad to get a 
husband .. chuckled the farmer. 

3. To cluck or cackle as a hen; also with compl. 
(¢rans.) to call (together) with a chuckle. 

ax7oo Drypen (J.) If these birds are within distance, 
here’s that will chuckle ’em together. 1833 TENNYSON 
Goose vii, It cluttered here, it chuckled there. 

Jig. ¢1700 Gentl. [nstructed (1732) 117 (D.) She chuckles 
together a whole covy of essences and perfumes. 

trans. To express regret for by the inarticu- 
late sound ’¢s/ 7¢s / 

168x Drypen SA. Friay i. 
cbuckle you, and moan you. 


5. nxonce-use. Applied to the gurgling sound made 
by water in coming out of a bottle. 

x865 SwinpuRNE Poems & Ball. Two Dreams 363 As 
when water slips Out of a beak-mouthed vessel with faint 
noise And chuckles in the narrowed throat. 

G6. Curling. See quot. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 971 To chuckle, a term used 
upon the Ayrshire ice, is to make a succession of in-wicks 
up a port to a certain object. 

Chuckle (tfok’l), 54.1 [f. Cnuck1e v.1] 

1. An act of chuckling ; a laugh of triumph and 
exultation: formerly applied to a loud laugh, but 
now chiefly to a suppressed and inarticulate sound 


by which exultation is shown. 

19754 Fiecpinc Charac. Men Wks. 1784 IX. 411 That 
honest, hearty, loud chuckle, which shakes the sides of 
aldermen and squires. 1820 Keats /saée/ |xti, With melo- 
dious chuckle in the strings Of her low voice. 184 Miaty 
in Nouconf. 1. 242 Enjoy your chuckle, gentlemen. 1842 
H. Rocers £ss. 1.1. 38 As different..as the innocent laugh 
of childhood from the malignant chuckle of ademon. 1863 
Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. viii. 201 She is in a per- 
petual chuckle of merry malice. 1869 TRoLtore He knew, 
etc. vi, With a whistle. .and a little low chuckle of laughter. 

b. Chuckling, exultation, glee. 

1837 Syp. Smitx Let. Archd. Singleton Wks. og 
284/2 Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle. 1883 E. Pen- 
NELL-Eimnirst Cream of Letc. 83 A great source of chuckle 
..to the agriculturists of the district. 

2. The call of some birds to their young ; the 


cluck or cackle of a hen. 

1773 BARRINGTON Singing of Birds in Phil. Trans. LKUII. 
255 Lhe nestling linnet retained the call of its own species, 
or what the bird-catchers call tbe linnet’s chuckle, from 
some resemblance to that word when pronounced. 


Chuckle (t{ok’l), 2. and sé.2 [perh. related to, 

or in use associated with, CRucK 56.4: cf. -1B.] 

A. adj. Big and clumsy (?) like a chuck of fire- 
wood, blockish: applied contemptuously to the 
head, and occas. to other parts. 

1721 D'UrreyY Athenian Filt in New Operas 164 The 
Dew laps from his chuckle Chin Tbat had with gorging 
pampered been. x863 Rosson Bards Tyne 343 ‘The lubbart 
wi’ the chuckle heed. 1865 KincsLey Herev. xiii, Her 
great chuckle head, and drooping hind quarters. 

B. sé. A big hulking fellow, a chuckle-head. 

1731-1800 Baitey, Chuckle, a rattling, noisy, empty Fel- 
low. x817 Frere Whistlecraft's Nat. Poem u. xlv, And 
thus disabled that stupendous chuckle. . 

C. Comb. chuckle-pate, block-head (also attrzb.). 

1820 Blackw, Mag. VI. 677 And the pence were put down 
by the chucklepate many. . P 

Chu-ckle-head. Chiefly aa/. [f. prec] A 
blockhead, numbskull, dolt ; a stupid lout. 

1731-1800 Baiwey, Chuckle-head. 1748 Smoirett Rod. 
Rand. (1865) 18 Is not he much bandsomer and better built 
than that great cbuckle-bead? 1825-79 Jamieson, Chuckde- 
head, a dolt. Aberd. 1883 l/arper’s Mag. 886/1 A perfect 
and unmitigated chuckle-head. 


iii, Your confessor .. must 


SE 


CHUCKLE-HEADED. 


Chu‘ckle-headed, a. [f.as prec. + -ED.] Hav- 
ing a chuckle-head ; block-headed. 

1764 T. Brypoces Somer Travest. (1797) 11. 31 Vou think 
the rock of Troy Some chuckle-headed booby boy. 1822 
Blackw, Mag. X11. 109 Many simple, chuckle-headed, 
open-mouthed people. 1886 G. Saintssury in Academy 31 
July 69/2 An amiable but, to tell the honest ruth, rather 
chuckle-headed young English squire. 

Hence Chuckle-headedness s/. 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp Abr. I. 123 With the native 
chuckleheadedness of the heroine of romance, she preferred 
the poor and obscure lover. 1885 Ch. Tres 498/1 The 
chuckleheadedness. . of drawing such a parallel. 


Chuckler ! (tfo'kle1). One who chuckles. 

|| Chuckler 2 (tfo-kles). [Corruption of Tamil 
and Malayal. shaké:/7 (Yule).] One of a very low 
caste in Southern India, the mcmbers of which arc 
tanners or cobblers; co//og.a native shoemaker. 

1759 Ives Voy. 26 (Y.) Shackelays are shoemakers. 1869 
Sik W. Exstor (in Yule). 1887 Blackw, Mag. June 205/2 
The chucklers of the nearest village were despatched into 
the jungle to secure the trophies of the chase. i 

Chu:ekling, sd. [dim. of Cuuck sé.2] A little 
chuck or chick. 

@ 1845 Hoon Drowning Ducks ii, Pretty chucklings. 

Chuckling (tfuklin}, v4/. sé. if. CHUCKLE v. 
+-1nG1.] The action of the vb. CuuckKLE. 

1820 T. Mitcnett A vistoph. I. Introd. 148 The triumphant 
chucklings of a dicast over the official terrors of his situa- 
lion. 1821 Byron Yuan v. cxxxiii, Mothers love their 
children’s squalls and chucklings. 

Chuckling (tfoklin), fp/. a. [fas prec. + 
-1nc 2.] That chuckles, or is expressed in chuckles. 

1705 Exstor in T. Hearne Cod?. 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
I. x08 Chuckling throats have squall’d. 1818 Keats Znclym, 
1. 236 The chuckling linnet. 1837 Disraeut Venestin i. viii. 
(1871) 40 With chuckling self-complacency. 

Chucklingly, a/v. [f. CHuckiine ppl. a.+ 
-LY2,]_ In a chuckling manner, with a chuckle. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXI11. 233 ‘I'll have it,’ said he, 


chucklingly. 187z Lytton Parisians v. i, He muttered 
chucklingly. 

Chuckstone: see CHUCK 54.3 5. 
Chuck-will’s- widow. [lImitative of the 


bird’s cry.) Popular name in U, S. of a species of 
Goat-sucker (Caprimuleus carolinensis). 

1828 Aupupon Ovmith. 1. 273 (Bartl.) About the middle of 
March, the forests of Louisiana are heard 10 echo with the 
well-known noles of this interesting bird. No sooner has 
the sun disappeared. .1han the sound ‘ Chuck-will's widow’, 
repeated with great clearness and power six or seven times 

in as many seconds, strikes the ear. 
~ Chucky (tJoki). Also Sc. chuckie. [dim. of 
CuHuck $6.2] 

1. Little or dear chuck. 

1727 Fierpinc Love in Sev. Alasg. Wks. 1775 I. 46 
Helena. Sir, my aunt will be at home before us. Sir Posi- 
tive. So she will, chucky. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
(1849) 321/2 Come and sit down here, will you, chuckey ? 

2. Achicken; a fowl generally: also in nursery 
lang., chuckie-bird, -birdte. 

1789 Burns Jo Dr. Blacklock x, I wat she is a daintie 
chuckie. 1815 Scotr Guy A/. xlvy, Our barn-door chuckies 
at Charlies-hope. 1844 W. H. Maxwet Sports § Adz. 
Scotl. ix. (1855) 92 The gilly is cutting up the chuckie. 1863 
Atkinson Province. Danby, Chucky, a chicken .. of most 
frequent use..in speaking to children, or hy children. 

Chucky, var. of CHUcKIE, 

+ Chud,v. Obs. rare—'. [Echoic: cf. CHumr.] 

1611 STAFFORD A’fode 119 (Todd) When she rides, the horse 
chuds his bit so cheerfully as if he wished his burden might 
grow lo his back 

hud=ich ud, ich wud, obs. and dial. f. 7 
would; see CH, and I| pron. 


|| Chuddar (tfo'di1). Anglo-Jnd. Also chud- 
dah, -er, -ur, chudah. [Hindi chadar a square 
piece of cloth.) A large sheet commonly worn as a 
shaw] or mantle by women in northern India. Also 
applied to the cloths spread over Mahommedan 
tombs. Hence chudduh shawl. 

1614 Peyton in Purchas Pilev. I. 530(Y.) Pentados, chints, 
and chadars. 1873 Life Sir H. Laurence 1. 199 Over ail 
the chuddur or sheet of white muslin. 1876 A. Arnotp in 
Contemp. Rev. June 49 She is covered from head to foot in 
the loose chudder of indigo, or black-dyed cotton. 1879 
E. Arnotp Light of Asia w. (1886) 89 The Chuddar fallen 
lo her waisl. 1881 Ernet Coxon Sasi/-/’/. Il. 21 Gathering 
her soft chuddah shawl round her. 

Chuet, var. of Cuzwer Oés. 

Chufa (tf#fa). US. The Earth Almond 

(Cyperus esculentus) a plant producing small 
tubers about the size of a bean. (In F. souchet 
comestible or amande de terre.) 
_ 1860 Bartiett Dict, Amer., Earth Almond, a perennial, 
indigenous to southern Europe, growing in the form of a 
Tush some three feet high, producing small tubers the size 
of a common bean, and called by the Valencians ‘ Chufas’. 
1879 Louisville\U.S.) Home & Farnz15 Apr., My hogs had 
no corn. They had abundance of chufas with the run of 
potato pinder and pea fields. 

Chuff \t{vf), 56.1 Also 5-7 chuffe, (8 chough). 
{Origin unknown. In 17th c. sometimes spelt 


chough by confusion with, or play on, the name of 
the bird.] 


1. A rustic, boor, clown, churl. 
€1440 Promp, Parv. 77/1 Choffe or chuffe, rusticus, 1599 
NasHe gad (1871) g2 All cobbing country chufis. 
OL. . 
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1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out Hnm. Pref. 54 A wreiched 
hob-nail'd Chuffe. 1631 Bratuwait Wiuimeztes, Char. 
Pedler 138 Hee carries his trinkilo’s about him; which 
niakes the countrey choughs esteeme him a man of prize, 
1715 Kersey, C/uf7, a Country-clown. So 1721 in Battery. 

2. Generally applied opprobriously, with a fitting 
epithet, to any person disliked; esf. a. a rude 
coarse churlish fellow; b. a miser, a close avari- 
cious nan. Cf. door, churl, carl, birkte, etc. 

¢1450 Henrvson Jlor. Fad. 66 ‘Though yee would thig, 
you verie Churlish chuffe, 1564 Brecon Dispd. wl Mass 
(1844) 269 Ye eat up all yourselves..O cankered carls! O 
churlish chuffs! 1579 Munway A/iz7, Mut, in Farr’s S. P. 
Eliz, (1845) 1. 230 Ff. wealthy chuffe, that makes his gold 
his god. 1592 NAsHe P. enilesse ied. 2) 6b, An old straddling 
usurer..a fat chuffe il was. 1596 Suaus. 1 //en. JV, u. it. 
93 Ye gorbellied knaues .. ye Fat Chuffes. 1602 2nd /’t. 
Return fr. Parnass, \. ii. (Arb.\11 Where thick-skin chuffes 
laugh ala schollers need. 1608 Torsrtt Serpents 780 The 
incivility of the rude chuffe, his host the citizen. 1668 
R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 83 There knockt al the 
Gate a Rich Penurious Chuff. 1694 — Fadles 315 A less 
generous Chuff..would have hugg’d his bags to the last. 
1822 Sco1r Nigel viii, The father is held a close chuff. 
1848 L. Hunt Far Loney xii. 168 Soe greedy chuff of a 
millionaire. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 

+ Chuff, 54.2 Ods. [Origin unknown.) A cheek 
swollen or puffed with fat; also, the muzzle of 


beasts. 

1530 Parser. 205/1 Chuffe, douffv. 1611 Coter., J/ourre, 
the face, a part of the face ahout 1he mouth (most properly) 
of beasts; the muzzle or chuffe. 

Chuff (tfof), a.t Obs. exc. dial, 
Cuurr 56.2; cf. CHUFFY @.2] 

1. Swollen or puffed out with fat; chubby. 

1609 Hottann Ayum. Marcell, xxx. ii. 399 By reason of 
lheir fat chuffe-necks they are monstrously deformed. 1688 
R. Home 4 rmoury u. 427/1 Chuffe, or puff Cheeks, or blob 
Cheeks [are] great ail swelling out. 1282: Cuare Jr, 
‘ifinstr. 11. 27 His chuff cheeks dimpling in a fondling 
smile. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss. (KE. D.S.) 1887 Kentish 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Chuff, fat, chubby. 

2. Pleased satished, happy. dzad. 

¢ 1860 in Northampton Dial, 1 saw the old man and he 
looked as chuff as ever, although he is between 80 and 90. 
1876 MWid-Yorksh, Gloss. 1B, D. S.) Chuff, expressive of a 
state of hilarious satisfaction, whether oulwardly exhibited 
or not.,‘ As chuff as acheese ’, ‘As chuff as anapple’. 1881 
Leicestersh, Gloss, (E. D, S.) Chuff, pleased, delighted, 
proud, conceited. ‘The children's quite chuff to come.’ 
1888 Sheffield Gloss.(E. D. S.) Chuff, proud, pleased. ‘Thar 
rare an’ chuff o’ that dog 0’ thoine.’ 

Chuff, a.2_ Obs. exc. dial. [Belongs to Cuurr 
56.) In Parish and Shaw Aentrsh Dial. 1887, this 
and the prec. are distinguished as choff and chuff.] 
Surly, churlish ; gruff, stern, morose. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 289 Like a 
British sea-captain, rough, chuff, and headstrong, — but 
withal fair and honourable. @ 1859 L. Hunt Rodin Hood 
Poel. Wks. (1860) 149 Pure venison and good ale or wine, 
Except when luck was chuff. 1864 Carern Devon Provinc. 
Chiff, churlish, surly. 1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Chuff 
sullen, sulky. 1887 Aextish Dial., Choff, stern, morose. 
1888 Exwortuy IV. Somerset Wordbk., Chuff, surly in 
manner, boorish, brusque, stiff and unbending. 

Chuff (tfof), v. da/. [f. Curr 54.4] Toswell 
or plump out (the cheeks). 

1821 Crare Vill. Afinstr. 11. 73 The cowboy..whose sun- 
burnt skin, and cheeks chuff’d out with fat. 

Chuff- in comé. [see prec. words.] + Chuff- 
eat = CuurFr sb,1 2; + chuff-headed a., with a big 
fat head; + chuff-penny a., miserly, avaricious. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. III. 745 A greal chuff-headed 
Priest that stood by, spake. 1592 Nasne P, Penilesse (N.) 
Sparage gentlemen and choff-headed burghomasters, 1603 
Fiorio Montaigne u. xii. (1632) 317 An old covetous Chuff 
penny wretch? 1604 Parsons 7hree Convers. Eng. ll. x. 
256 A great chuff-headed priest standing by, 1653 Ur- 
quuart Radelais 1. liv, Here enter not vile bigca hypo- 
crites.. Fat chuffcats, smell-feast knockers, doltish gulls. 

Chuffe-chaffe, a. 

1583 Stanyuxurst “Lucis um. (Arb.) 91 With chuffe chaffe 
wynesops lyke a gourd bourrachoe replennisht. 

+Chuffer. O65. rare—'. = Cnurr 56.1 2. 
[Appears to be f. the vb. chuffimplied in Cuurr- 
ING.] (app.) Deceiver, cheat, impostor. 

¢ 1460 Towncley Myst., Cructfixio 216 Herkyns now whal 
shalle befalle Of this fals chuffer here [Christ]. 

+ Chuffily (tfo-fili), adv. Obs. exc. dial, [f. 
CuurFy!+-ty4.] In a chuffy or surly manner. 

ees Ricttarpson Clarissa (1811) VII, lv. 194 ‘ Whose is 
this?’ ‘Mine, sir’, chuffily said John. 

Chuffiness (tJo'fints). Obs. exc. dial. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Chuffy state or quality, rudeness, 
churlishness, clownishness. 

1731-1800 Bairey, Chuffiness, clownishness. 1809-12 
Mar. Epcewortu Absentee x. In spite of the chuffiness of 
his appearance and churlishness of his speech. 


+ Chu‘ffing, v#/. 56. Obs. rare—*, [Of unknown 
history: it implies a vb. chuff: cf. Curren] 
(app.) Cheating, deceit, falschood. 


¢ 1200 OrMiN 12177 Patt wass chuffinng, & falls & flerd, 
& tere lah pe deofell. 

Ch (tJofi), 2.1 Obs. exc. dial, [f. CHUFF 
56.1] Clownish, churlish, mde, surly, morose. 

ax700 Dryven Ovid, Story of Stellio, A chuffy lad [duri 
puer oris et audax) was by. 1715 Kersey, Chuffy, clown- 
ish, rough, rude. So 1721-1800 in Baitey, 1877 //edder- 
ness Gloss., Chuffy, saucy. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Chuffy, 
fussy, proud, conceited. 


[Belongs to 


CHUM. 


Chuffy (tforfi), a.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. CHUrF 
$b.4+-¥ 3.) Fat, swollen or puffed out with fat, 
esp. of the cheeks ; plump-checked ; chubby. 

161: Corcr., Ghen .. Chufhe, full-cheekt; swollen or 
pu vp, in the face, and throat, — AJonrru.. Chufhe, 
road, out-standing, like the face of a Lyon, muzzle of an 
Oxe, etc. 1714 Lomdl. Gaz. No. 5274/11 A at brown 
chuffy Woman. 1774 Weston, A/ag. fi 93 he chuffy cit 
[may] his porter swill, 1786 Berns Eanzest Cry & Prayer 
vill, Achuffie vintner. @ 1825 Forny £. Anglia loc., Chuffy 
..mMeans fat and fleshy, particularly in the cheeks, 1883 
flampsh. Gloss. (Vi. D. S., Chuffy, broad-faced, healthy. 

b. chuffy brick: a brick puffed out by the escape 
of rarificd air or steam during burning (O.). 
ec. Comb, Chuffy-cheeked adj. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepa. tu. iii, Bessy Feetock’s chuffy- 
cheeked wain [=weun}. 1879 Jamieson, Chuffie-checks, a 
ludicrous designation given 10 a full-faced child. 

Chugh, obs. form of CuouGu. 

Chuis, obs. Sc. form of Cuoose 7. 

Chuk, chukke, obs. forms of Cutck. 

Chukey, obs. form of CHoky sé, 

{Chukis (Jam.), bad form of chothis 
sce CHOKE 56.2] 


+ Chull(e=‘ch'ulle, ich wulle, T will: sec Icu. 

¢3117§ Lamb. Hom. 213 ‘Yo pe one ich chulle trusien. 
¢1320 Cast. Lotte 962, I chulle be batayle nyme. 1578 
Wuertstone 2nd Pt, Promos & Cass. 11. ii.21 Kapfa.xr, What, 
bytest thou, hobclunch? ZoAn. Yea, that chull. 

+Chulle, v. Ofs. [a. ONF. chouler, choller, 
cheoller, to drive a ball with the foot, play football 
with; in central OF. ceouler, gouler, souler, in 
med.L. cheolare, ceolare, solere. Still used in Fr. 
dial., where chole, choule, in North Normandy, 
sole, soule in S. Normandy, Brittany, Maine, is the 
name of a well-known football game: cf. Sotr 
v.2) Todrive with the foot, as a football ; to kick 
about, toss or bandy about. 

138. Wvcur Sed. Wks, 11. 280 Cristene men ben chullid, 
now wib popis, and now with bishopis .. now wib prelatis 
under bishopis : and now Fei clouten ie shone wip censuris, 
as who shulde chulle a foot balle. %a@1400 Morte Arth, 
1444 Thane sais syr Gawayne, ‘so me God helpe! We hafe 
bene chased to daye, and chullede as hares’. ?a 1400 O/ bo 
Siode of po World Royal MS. 17 B. xvii. 101 a (?¢ 1425', Tho 
wurld makus a mon to ryse and falle, And chulles hym as 
men don a balle, That is casten fro hande to hande. 

+ Chuller, Obs. Also 5 choller. (See quot.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 64 A Choller (MS. A. Chullere’, guestor. 
(Editor cites ‘freres and chulleris’ from ‘an unpublished 
trac! of Wyclif, in a MS. of Trin. Coll. Dublin ’.] 

Chum (tfom), sb. Now collog. AlsoS chumm. 
[Recorded only since ¢1684. A well-known con- 
jecture is that it was a familiar abbreviation of 
chamber-fellow, chamber-mate, or the like. But no 
historical proof or connecting link has been found.] 

One who shares apartments with anothcr or others, 
one who lodges or rcsides in the same room or 
rooms: ‘achambcr-fellow, a term used in the uni- 
versities ’ (J.); also, more generally, a habitual 
companion, an associate, an intimate fricnd. Now 
chiefly in familiar colloquial use with school-boys, 
fcllow-students ; also with criminals, convicts, etc. 

1684 Creecu Theocritus, fdyll xii. Ded., Tomy chum Mr. 
Hody of Wadham College. ¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Chum, a Chamher-fellow, or conslan! Companion. 1691 
Long Vacation Ded. 1 Thou and I were Chums together at 
Brazenose College. 17:8 Freethinker No. 17. 117, I.. 
quarrel with my Chuin every Nighi. 1749 Fietoinc Tom 
Fores vu. xi, He had no doubi., bul that his chum was 
certainly the thief. 1771 Smo.tert //umph. Cl. (1815) 65 
My college chum, Sir Reginald Bently. 1798 Anti-Facobin 
No. 31. 188 ‘Co-occupants of the same room in a house let 
out at a small rent by the week.’—There is no single word 
in English which expresses so complicated a relation, except 
perhaps the cant lerm of c/rumz, formerly in use at our Uni- 
versities, 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Chum, a fellow 
prisoner in a jail, hulk, etc. ; so there are new chums and 
old chums. 1819 — J/em. 1. xii. 133 Our society [in Jail) 
was increased by several new chums before the sessions. 
1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 11. go The parson had been a 
chum of his father’s at Oxford. 1826 Soutuey Vind. Kccles. 
aAngl. 502 The students were friends and chums, a word so 
nearly obsolete, that it may be proper, perhaps, to explain it, 
as meaning ‘chamber-fellows '. 1854 THackeray .Venwontes 
1. 42 He and an Indian chum of his. 1860 Ad/ Y. Rowed 
No. 65. 346 My chum at Eton. 1882 Miss Brappon l/nt. 
Royal if. viii, 148 Leonard and she are great chums. 

b. In Australia: new chum, a fresh immigrant, 
a ‘grecnhom’ ; 04/7 chum, an old and experienced 


settler. 

1886 P. Ccarke (fife: The ‘New Chum’ in Australia... A 
man often means by it, ‘There's a poor weak-minded igno- 
rant fool..All that te has learnt is but of little avail to him, 
nay, perhaps may hinder his graduating as an old chum. 
He's gol to be educated all over again’. 

2. Comb, chum-master,chum-ticket; see quot. 

1838 J. Graxr Sé&. Lond. 52 When there is more than one 
person to each room .. the new-comers are, whal is called 
‘chummed’ on the previous inmates .. When a prisoner ix 
first confined within the walls. he is entitled to what is 
termed a ‘chum ticket ', which is a small piece of paper on 
which one of the officers of the prison, called the chum. 
master, writes the name of the party, and the number of the 
room in which he is to be ‘chummed '. 

Chum (t{ym), v. collog. [f. prec.) 

lL. gutr. To share chambers, to live togethcr. 

1730 Wescey Ii 4s. (1872) XI. 20 There are..some honest 
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chokes : 


CHUMBLE. 


fellows in College, who would be willing to chum in one of 
them, a 1867 Tom TayLor Jex, Crown Office Row xi. 57 
Good-bye, old rooms, where we chummed years, without a 
single fight. 1878 E. Ropertson in Colonies § India 24 
Aug., I had adopted a common and convenient Indian 
fashton and was ‘chumming’ with a friend. 

Jig. 1762 Cuurcnitt Ghost 441 (Hoppe) Wits forced to 
chum with common sense. 

2. trans. To chum one person on another: to 
put as an occupant of the same rooms. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xl, You'll be chummed on somebody 
to-morrow. 1838 J. Grant Sk. Lond. 52 New-comers are 
what is called ‘chummed’ on the previous inmates. 1871 
M. Cotuss A/7g. & Alerch. U1. v. 143 She .. found herself 
‘chummed" upon a young person who turned out to be..a 
. -Slattern. 

Hence Chumming v@/. sé. 

1838 J. Grant Sk. Lond. 50 ‘Chumming’ and other in- 
ternal arrangements of the prison. 1876 Cornhild Mag. 
XXXIII. 444 Solitary study kept him from chumming with 
his fellows. 

Chu‘mble, z. ¢ia/, Also 9 chamble, chimble. 
(cf. Cuump, Cuamp.] To gnaw, nibble, peck. 

1821 Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 94 Hips and haws .. That 
chumbled lie about their hole. /ézd. 1. 202 The little 
chumbling mouse Gnarls the dead leaves for her house. 
1879 Shropsh. \Vord-b6k., Dunna put the canary so much sid 
to chamble an’ flirt about. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. s.v., 
‘Woon't ’e chimble a wa’nut?’ ‘The rots ‘a bin chimblin’ 
the hee.’ J/od. Northampton Dial, 1 saw a rat sitting 
chimbling rushes by the side of the brook. 

Chumhood, sonce-wa. [f. Cum sd.: see -HOOD.] 
The condition or relation of a chum or chums, 

1883 W. J. Smitu in 19¢h Cent, Nov. 849 The ‘ bumptious- 
ness” observable in the early days of ‘new chumhood ’, 

Chumlay, -ley, dial. and Sc. ff. of Cuisney. 
Chummage (tfy'médz). [f. Cuum+ -acr.] 

1. The system of ‘chumming’ one person upon 
another ; the quartering of two or more persons in 
one room. Hence chummage-ticket. 

1837 Dickens Pickzw. xlii, You'll have a chummage ticket 
upon twenty-seven in the third, and them as is in the room 
will be your chums, 1859 Sara Tw. round Clock (1861) 103 
The time-honoured system of ‘chummage’, or quartering 
twoor more collegians in one room, and allowing the richest 
to pay his companions a stipulaied sum to go out and find 
quarters elsewhere. f 

2. The fee demanded of a ‘new chum’ (prison 
slang), or that paid as described in prec. quot. 

1777 Howarp Prisons Eng. 16 A cruel custom obtains in 
most of our gaols, which is that of the prisoners demanding 
of a new comer, garnish, footing, or (as it is called in some 
of the London gaols)chummage. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, 
‘The regular chummage ts two-and-sixpence. 

Chummery (t{o-mari). [f. CHum+-rry.] = 
CHUMHOOD ; also the quarters occupied by chums. 

1877 Besant & Rice Sox of Vulc. 196 Jack and her father 
lived in bachelor chummery. 

Chummy (tfomi), sd.) da? and low collog. [f. 
chumley =CuiMNEY.] A chimney-sweepet’s boy. 

1836-9 Dickens Sé&. Boz (1866105 He ’ad been a chummy. 
1844 THACKERAY Greenwich Wks. 1886, X X111, 380 The hall 
..was decorated with banners and escuicheons of deceased 
chummies. 1859 W. Grecory Egyft I. 154 His shrill voice 
high up aloft, like a chummy’s on a London summer morn. 

Chummiy (tfo-mi), 54.2 collog, [f. Cuum+-y4 
dim. suffix.] = CHUM. 

1864 Gitpert Bab Ballads, Etiquette, Old chummies at 
the Charterhouse were Robinson and he. 

Chummy (tfo'mi), a. collog. [f. CHum+-y1.] 
Intimate, sociable. 

1884 Harfer’s Mag. Sept. 536/2, 1... saw them form into 
smal] chummy groups. 1888 /d/ust. Lond. News Xmas No. 
7/1 Be as chummy with him as you can. 

Chump (t{omp). [Of modcrn formation: app. 
a parallel form to CuuNK, perh, inflnenced in 
form by association with chop, or with amp, 
stump, clump. (Prof.Skeat compares Icel. £zmédr, 
kubbr, a chopping, cutting, and £zdéa to chop.)] 

1. A short thick lump of wood chopped or sawn 
off from timber; an end-piece. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 195 A Chump of Wood. 1831 
Lanoor A/isc. (1846) 11.662 While the broad chump. .Strong 
with internal fire .. heats he chamber round from morn till 
night. 1863 Geo. Eviot Rovmola 1.1, She fetched a hatchet 
..and showing him a chuinp .. asked him if he would chop 
that up for her. 1884 Chamd. Frni. 18 Oct. 658/1. 

2. The thick blunt end of anything ; also chum/- 
end + esp. the thick end of a loin of mutton. 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. 1. 153 As if they had been un- 
skilfully cut off the chump-end of something. 1880 BLacx- 
MORE Mary Anerley 1. vi.64 The chump of the spine of the 
Wolds, which hulks up at last into Flamborough Head. 

b. Jocosely applied tothe head. Off his chump 

(vulgar): ‘off his head’, out of his senses. 

1877 Besant & Rice Sou of Vulc. 1. xxiv. 377 ‘ Master’, 
he said, ‘have gone off his chump—that's all’. 

3. fig. A man as unintelligent as a chump of 
wood ; a block, blockhead (cf. Buock sé. 15). 

1883 Haw trey Smart At Fal? Il. i. 29 Such a long- 
winded old chump at telling a story. 1887 /a// Mall G. 
2 Feb. 10/1 Frank audibly remarked: ‘This man isa chump, 
I could go.. this ininute and do better than thai’. /dcd. 
23 Aug. 3/1, 1 told the chumps they'd get noticed if they 
didn’t keep out of the way. 

4. Chump-chop, a chop from the chump-end. 

1883 Daily News 29 Sept. 3/6 A splendid dish of Irish 
Stew, with a large chump chop im it. 
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Chump, v. [f. Cuamp, with mimetic modifica- 
tion.] To champ with a duller sound ; to munch. 

18s5 THackeray Newcomtes (1887) II. xiv. 164 Sir Brian 
reads his letters and chumps his dry toast. 

Chumpish (tfompif), a. [? f. CHump + -1sH 1.] 
Blockish, sullen, 

1580 SionEy Arcadia (1622) 391 With chumpish lookes, 
hard words, and secret nips, Grumbling at her when she 
his kindnesse sought. ‘ 

Chumpy (t/o'mpi), a. [f. Cuump+-x¥1.] Short 
and stout, thickset, dumpy. 

188. JearFRESON Real Ld. Byron xx, This broad-breasted, 
full waisted, ‘chumpy’ girl countess. 1886S. H/. Lincolush. 
Gioss. (E. D.S.), She’s a chumpy little lass. 

Chumship (t{omfip). [f. Cuum+-sutr.] The 
state or condition of being chums. 

1835 De Quincey in 7a/t's A/ag. 11. 367 The practice of 
chumship prevailed [at Oxford in 17th c.J; every set of 
chambers was possessed by two co-occupants; they had 
generally the same bedroom, and a common study; and 
they were called chums. 1871 cho 27 Feb., I lost. . various 
other little things, during my ‘chumship’ with the thief. 

+ Chun. Obs. exc. dial. [app. from same root 
as CHINE; cf. esp. the 16th c. chyzne.] 

Ll. Afining. A leading of clay or other soft soil 
setting between two hard sides and sinking down. 

1747 Hooson Mixers Dict. Eiijb, There is more to be 
said of these Chuns, but it will fall in more Pat, when we 
come to Founder. 

b. (See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.\, Chun, a crack in the finger 
or hand, from frost, or from dryness of the skin. 

2. Sc. ‘The sprouts or germs of barley, in the 
process of making malt; also, the shoots of pota- 
toes beginning to spring in the heap. Gall, 
Dumfr.’ (Jamieson), Hence Chun v. 

‘To chun potatoes, is, in turning them to prevent vegeta- 
tion, to nip off the shoots which break out from what are 
called the een, or eyes’ (Jam.). 

| Chunam (tfzna‘m). Forms: 7- chinam, 
chenam, 8- chunam. [Tamil chizzam lime, 
ground mortar, f. Skt. chariza any powder, lime, 
f. chiirz to pulverize.] Cement or plaster largely 


used in India, made of shell-lime and sea-sand. 

1687 A/adras Consultations in Wheeler I. 168 (Y.) Stores 
of Brick, Iron, Stones, and Chenam., 1698 Fryer Acc. £. 
India & P.1. v. 40 The Natives chew it with Chinam (Lime 
of calcined Oyster-Shells). 1763 Veretst in PAil. Trans. 
LIII. 266 Our new room. .as strong as bricks and chunam 
could make it. 1799 Naval Chron. 11. 51 The Chunam used 
in the East Indies to cover the bottoms of ships. 1832 
Marryat WN. Forster xxxviii, A .. hall, coated and floored 
with chunam. 1857 S. Osporn Quedah iv. 58 A small box 
of fine white chunam, made from the lime procured from 
burnt sea-shells. 1865 J. Cameron J/alay. Jnd. 76 Kept 
beautifully white with chenam. 

b. attrib. 

1791 ANoERSON Corr. 63 The Farmer .. has a Brick and 
Chunam Vat 1813 J. Forses Orzentad A/cm. 1. 208 Chunan 
Coverings of Temples. 1847 Mrs. SHERWooo Life 448 On 
the cold chunam floor. 18s9 l.anc Wand. India 149 The 
head of the chunam tomb. 

|| Chuna'm, v. [f. prec.] To cover or plaster 
with chunam. Hence Chuna‘mmed ///. a. 

1687 in Wheeler A/adras 1. 168 (Y.) To get. .jars..to put 
wheat in, and chenam them up. 1850 T. C. Drysoate 977d. 
Ind. Archipelago 163 Boats payed with blacking, or even 
chunamed. 1865 J. Cameron A/alay. ud. 76 The pillars 
and walls are chenammed to a snowy whiteness. 1859 R. 
Burton Centr. Afr.in Frul, Geogr. Soc. XXX. 46 A long 
upper room. .which opens upon a chunamed terrace. 

Chunk! (tfogk). collog. and dal. [app. a 
modification of Cuuck. Esp. common in U.5S.] 

1. A thick, more or less cuboidal, lump, cut off 
anything ; e. g. wood, bread, cheese, meat, etc. 

1691 Ray S. & £. Country Wds.(E. D. S.), Chuck, a great 
chip..In other countries {=districts] they call it a chunk. 
1841 CaTuin MV. Amer. Ind. (1844) 1. xvi. 116 Chunks of this 
marrow-fat are cut off. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. Il. i.15 A 
chunk of frozen walrus-beef. 1859 7zses 17 Feb. 9 A con- 
siderable quantity of this kind of gold ..in the state of 
chunks and flakes of some size. 1882 Besant Ad/ Sorts 83 
Give him a chunk of wood to whittle. 1888 Berksh. Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Chuzks, split pieces of firewood of more uniform 
thickness than chumps. 

jig. a1860 New York in Slices, Theatre (Bartl.), Now 
and then a small chunk of sentiment or patriotism or phil- 
anthropyisthrownin, 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly 
Xxix. 219 Pay out the information in small chunks. 

2. attrib. and Comb.,as chunk firewood; chunk- 
head (U.S.), a serpent of the rattlesnake family. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Kuowl. 1V. 314 Copperhead .. called 
‘deaf adder’, and ‘chunk-head’. 1888 £. Morning News 
(Hull) 25 Oct. 2/4 For sale, Chunk Firewood, 15. per cwt. 

Hence Chunk v. U.S. collog., ‘to throw sticks 
or chips at one’ (Bartlett). 

Chunk,’ chunky. [From chungke a game 
paves by the Cherokccs and other North American 

ndians, consisting in trundling a stone disc, and 
throwing a pole or dart to fall near it. See Bar- 
tramin 7raxs. Amer. Ethnol. Soc. 1.1.34 (1853), 
Adair Hist. Amer. Ind. (1775) 401.] 

Chunk- or Chunky-yard, a name given by the 
traders to a square area surrounded by a bank in 
Creek towns, uscd for cercmonials and games (in- 
cluding that of chungke). Chunk or chunky pole ; 
a pine-trce pillar on a low mound in the centre of 


 reche, chiriche. 
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the chunk-yard, on the top of which was placed an 
object to shoot at. 

1773 Bartram Trav, Florida 518 (Bartl.) Vast tetragon 
terraces, chunk-yards, and obelisks or pillars of wood. 1860 
TuHoreau Lett, (1865) 189 That memorable stone ‘chunk 
yard’, 1865 Luspock Prek. Times (1869) 259 The ‘ chunk- 
yards’ .. are sometimes from 6 to 9 hundred feet in length, 
being largest in the older towns .. In the centre is a low 
mound, on which stands the chunk-pole. 

Chunky (tfoyki’, 2. U.S. collog. [f. Crunk! 
+-yl.] Of broad stout build; thickset, ‘stumpy’. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. V1. xii. 124 Their chief .. a short 
chunky fellow, 1884 Cextury Mag. Nate 370/2 The chunky 
Dutch pilot. 

Hence Chunkiness, 

1879 Daily News 8 Jan. 4/7 Toughness, chunkiness, and 
of course ‘ pluck’, not girlish beauty, not hair of gold and 
eyes that mock the violet, are the charms of Mrs. Anderson. 

Chunter (tfunte1), v. Obs. exc. dial, Also 6 
chunner, 7 chounter, 9 chunder. [App. of 
imitative formation.] To mutter, murmur; to 
grumble, find fault, complain. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. x. 35 Your heyfer..must.. wander 
alone and chunner out an Heathenish conceit of descending 
into the world of soules poetically. ¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Chounter, to talk pertly, and (sometimes) angrily. 
1788 MarsHac. Province. £. Vorksh.(E. D. S. Repr. Gloss. ), 
Chunter..to express discontent about trifles. 1847-78 Hat- 
LIWELL, Chunter .. also spelt chunner and chunder. 1870 
E. Peacock Ralf Shirl, 11. 117 Th’ capt’n went away 
chunterin’, 

Hence Chuntering vé/. sé. and ffl. a. 

_ 1832 Mrs. Toocooo Vorksh. Dial. (1863) He is a chunter- 
ing sort of fellow, never contented. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
“A chuntering bout’, a fit of sulkiness with impertinence. 

|| Chupatty (t{spa'ti). 4glo-/nd. Also chow- 
patty, -ie. {Hindi chapati.] A small cake of 
unleavened bread, generally made of coarse wheaten 
meal, flattened with the hand, and baked on a 
griddle. ‘Thc usual form of native bread and the 
staple food of Upper India’ (Yule). 

1810 Wittiamson £. India Vade Mec. 11, 348 (Y.) Chow: 
patiies or bannocks. 1858 J. B. Norton 7/ofics 67 The 
passage of the chupatties attracted little attention, and 
every sign seems to have been neglected. 1880 M°CartHuy 
Own Time 111. xxxii. 65. 1883 F. M. Crawroro Md, Isaacs 
v. 87 To give him a chowpatti.. to keep his wretched old 
body alive. 

|| Chuprassy (t{#pracsi). [Hindi chapras7 the 
bearer of a chapras or official badge.] A wearer 
of an official badge ; spec. an attendant, messenger, 
or henchman, occupying an important position in 
the households of Indian landowners. 

1828 Heper /udian Frauds. (1861) Il. xxv. 104 In our way 
we were inet by twenty chuprasses. 1845 STocquELeR 
Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 119 The.. chuprassy .. or mes- 
senger, carries letters, runs by palankeens, stands behind 
carriages, and is altogether a functionary of consequence. 
1883 F. M. Crawroro Mr, [saacs i. 9, 1 wended my way 
through verandahs and corridors, preceded by a chuprassie. 


| Chur-, an obs. repr. of German £wr- in such 
titles as churfurst = hzr/irst, electoral prince, 
elector, churmark =4urmark, mark govemied by 
an elector (in place of a markgraf). 

21634 CHarMan Alphonsus Plays 1873 111. 205 Churfurst 


of Mentz, if thou play thy part. 1798 MAttnus Population 
(1878) 249 In the churmark of Brandenburgh. 


Church (tfoit{), sd. Forms: a. 1 cirice, cyrice, 
2-3 chiriche, -eche, chyreche, 3 churiche(7), 
-eche, chereche. #. I-2 circe, cyrce, 2 chyrce, 
(cirke), 2-6 chirche, 3-6 chyrche, cherche, 
(4-6 chirch, chyrch, cherch), 3-6 churche, 6 
ehurch. Northern. 3 Orm. kirrke, 4-5 kirke, 
kyrke, 4-6 kyrk, 4-5 kire, 4- kirk: sce Kirk. 
(Church, earlier churche, cherche, is a phonetically- 
spelt normal representative of ME. chirche (ur =cr 
=ir, e.g. birch, bird, first, chirm, churl, churn, 
kernel), the regular repr. of OE. cérce; the fuller 
OE. cirice, cirice gave the early ME. variant che- 
(The form cyvice, often errone- 
ously assumed as the original, is only a later 
variant of czrice (with y from z before 7, as in 
oyrs-, fyren, etc.) ; ¢ before original OF. y (umlaut 
of z) could not give modern c#-, but only 4-, as 
in cyrnel, cyrtel, cyre, kernel, kirtle, ME, £72.) 

OE. cirice, circe, corresp. to WGcr. hirika, OS. 
hirtka, kertka (MLG. and MDu. erke, Du. kerk, 
LG. herke, karke, hark, with ar :—er :—ir); OFris. 
ssercke, ssurke, tzicrka, tziurk,; OHG. chirthha, 
also chirithha, chiricha, khirthha, kirihha, kiricha, 
later chircha, in Notker chilihha, chilecha, chilcha 
(MHG. and mod.G. 4irche, in Upper Ger. dial. 
kilche, chilche); also ON. hirkia, kyrkja, Sw. 
kyrka, Da. kirke (thence Finn. 4irkko, Esth. 
hirrih, kirk, kerk ; also OPruss. rks). Cf. also 
the Slavonic forms: OSlav. upbKbi cr7fy, roth c., 
upDkpl critky fem., later UpbkbBe c7zhzve , WAPKOBb 
cirkovt, Russ. uepkobh cerkov', Bulg, vepkopa ¢e7- 
kova, Servian upkBa.crkva, Slovenish cerkev, Chekh 
cirkev (obs.), Pol. cerkiezw (but only for ‘ Greek 
church’), Lusat. cyrke/. 


The OE. oblique forms ¢77ican, -cean, circan, -cean, present 
four types, *kirtha, *kirthya, *kirka, *kirkja, but the two 
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last may result from later contraction, and -can, -cean 
may mean the sane thing, viz palatal, ‘he continental 
German forms point to *hirika, *tir‘ia. The Alemannic 
forins with 4, chilthha, kilche are on phonetic and other 
grounds admitted to have arisen out of the r ue The 
ON. is generally held to be derived from OK. (in the c/revan 
form) Although the notion has been advanced that all 
the continental forms originated in the OE., in connexion 
with the early missionary labours of Englishmen in Ger- 
many, this is philologically untenable; and the word is 
held on good grounds to be conmon WGer., and to go 
back at least to the 4th or sth ec. (Long before they became 
Christians, the Germans were naturally acquainted with, 
and had names for, all the striking phenomena of Chris- 
tianity, as seen in the Roman provinces, and the missions 
outside.) In Slavonic, the word 1s generally thought to have 
been taken from ‘Teutonic. 

The ulterior derivation has been kcenly disputed. 
The L. czrcus, and a Gothic word A&dikn ‘ tower, 
upper chamber’ (app. originally Gaulish) have 
both been proposed (the latter suggested by thc 
Alemannic chfliiha), but are set aside as unten- 
able; and there is now a general agreement among 
scholars in referring it to the Greek word kiptaxov, 
properly adj. ‘ of the Lord, domznicum, dominical’ 
(f. xipios lord), which occurs, from the 3rd century 
at least, used substantively (sc. 5@pa, or the likc) 
=‘housc of the Lord’, as a name of the Christian 
house of worship. Of this the earliest cited in- 
stances are in the Apostolical Constitutions (11. 59), 
@ 300, the edict of Maximinus (303-13), cited by 
Eusebius (Zed, Hist, 1X. 10) a 324, the Councils 
of Ancyra 314 (Canon 15), Neo-Cesarea 314-23 
(Can. 5), and Laodicea (Can. 28). Thenceforward 
it appears to have becn in fairly common use in 
the East: e.g., Constantine named several churches 
built by him «vupiaxa (Euscbits De Laud. Const 
xvii). 

The chief objections to this derivation of the Teutonic 
(and Slavonic) name are the following. ‘Ihe ordinary name 
for ‘church’ in Gr, was éxxAnote, and this (or BooiAKy, 
Basitica) was the name which passed into Latin and 
all the Romanic langs.; also, into all the Celtic langs., 
Olr. eclais, Ir. and Ga, eglais, Manx agelish, OWelsh 
ecluts, W. egtwys, Cornish cglos, -es, -is, Breton iiz. Hence, 
an @ frioré unlikelihood that any other Greek name should 
have passed into the Teutonic languages. Moreover, 
€xxAnota was actually adopted in Gothic, where as ashhlis7d 
it occurs in the N.T. many times. But as the sense here is 
not that of the place of public worship, but of the Christian 
society or assembly, tt forms no evidence against the co- 
~ existence of a Gothic repr. of xvo.axov, in the sense of the 
‘Lord’s house’. Besides, Ulphilas, as a native of Cappa- 
docia, born a.p. 318, belonged to the very region and time 
for which we have the most weighty evidence of the use of 
xvptaxov, as mentioned above. And as tothe other Teutonic 
tribes, the fact is certain, in spite of its a Avfori unlikelihood, 
that ecclesia was not accepted by them. At their conver- 
sion, Latin Christianity would naturally have given to them, 
as to others, the name ecclesia (or basilica), if kirika had 
not already acquired too firm hold of the field. 

There are points of difficulty in the form of &/ri#a and its 
gender. Its identification with xvptaxév assumes the repre- 
sentation of Gr, v by r in Teutonic. Ulphilas did not so 
represent v3 nor did he use x, but retained the Gothic 
letter corresponding in alphabetic place and form to Gr. Y, 
which he otherwise used for v or w. But, before the de- 
velopment of umlaut, and consequent evolution of y as a 
‘Teutonic sound, ¢ was really the nearest ‘I’eutonic sound to 
v, and in point of fact is its usual representative. The 
change of grammatical form and gender has been variously 
explained: as evayyéAtov became in Gothic a weak fem. 
atwageéljd, -j6n 4 So Kvptaxov, if adopted in Gothic, or tn 
the corresponding stage of WGer., would in the same way 
become £Yrjukd, -6u, whence regularly WGer. -4a, OE 
-ce; but there are other instances in OHG. of feminines 
from L. -2, Gr. -ov, as martira, organa, modGer. orgel ; 
and the form adopted may actually have been the Gr. pl. 
xtptaxa, (The use of xvpiaxy in Gr. appears too late to 
affect the question.) For the rest, a word adopted in Ger- 
manic as *47xjak. would phonetically become *4irjik-, and 
this normally in WGer. 47rik-. ossibly also *4ixjika 
might, by metathesis, give the *4iv/dya app. required for 
OE. ciricean; but the OF. palatalization might simply be 
due to the prec. fas in fc, ME. #c/, / pron. 

The main objections are historical: we do rot know the 
actual circumstances in which this less usual Gr. name 
became so well known to all the Germanic tribes as to be- 
come practically the native name, and like austréu- Easter, 
resist all the influence of Latin Christianity to supplant it ; 
this too at so early a date as to be brought to Britain 


(with inmany words expressing the outward apparatus of | 


Christianity) by the heathen Angles and Saxons. The 
question was discussed already in the gth c. by Walafrid 
Strabo (ob. 849) in a noteworthy passage (De Rebus Eccl. 
vil, where, after giving the Greek derivation, he ascribes 
German knowledge and use of the word to the German 
Mercenaries who engaged in military service under the 
Empire, and refers particularly to the Goths in the Greek 
provinces. Beside that of the Goths, two other possible 
channels are indicated by Hildebrand, one of which, con- 
nected with tbe early penetration of Christianity from the 
Rhone valley into the Upper Rhine, is important, as tally- 
ing with a statement of Irenzus, Bp. of Lyons in the 2ndc. 
(adv. //xr. 1. x. § 2), and as explaining the proved exist- 
ence of place-names like Avricheim, Chiricunuillarc, in 
Elsasz, etc. before the days of Boniface. But it is by no 
mneans necessary that there should have been a single A7riha 
in Germany itself; from 313 onward, Christian churches with 
their sacred vessels and ornaments were well-known objects 
of pillage to the German invaders of the Empire: if the 
first with which these madeacquaintance, wherever situated, 
Were called xuptaxa, it would be quite sufficient to account 
for their familiarity with the word, The Angles and Saxons 
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had seen and sacked Roman and British churches in Gaul 
and Britain for centuries before they had them of their own, 
and, we have every reason to believe, had known and 
spcken of them as c77can during the whole of that period. 

The Latin equivalent of cuptaxds, dontinicum, was also in 
use at least from the time of Cyprian (c 200-258), in the 
sense of ‘the house of God’ aedes sacra Domino. Voa 
certain extent it was adopted in Old Irish, where domnach 
(mod. domthnachi became a frequent name of churches, ‘he 
parallelism of Gr. xuptaxéy church, xvpiacy Sunday (in 
trthc. also church’), L. dominicum church, dominica,dies 
dominicus Sunday, Irish domhnach ‘church’ and ‘Sunday’, 
is instructive. 

The case for the derivation from xvptaxov gains largely by 
the fact that no other conjecture offered will bear scientific 
statement, much less examination. For example, the sug- 
gestion that ctrrce might arise out of 1. crucea (which 
actually gave Olf. exyce’e, now crutch), or some other 
derivative of L. crwx, crucem cross, is at variance with 
the simple facts of phonetic history.] 


A. Forms. 


a. ctrice, chirtche, chureche, etc. 
¢ 825! esp. Psalter xxi. 23 [xxii. 22] Inmidle cirican ic herzo 
be. @850 Lorica Prayer in O. Li. T.174 Fore alle godes 
cirican. £874 O. &. Chron. an. 874 On Séa Marian ciricean 
(Laud MS.cr1zzcyrican}, 971 Blickl. Hom, 197 Seo halige 
cirice Michaeles..on bwre ciricean, @ 1000 Hdear's Canons 
§ 26 in Thorpe Laws IL. 250 (Bosw.) Dat preostas cirican 
healdan. / 1031 O. £. Chron. (MS. A) an. 1031 In to Xpies 
Cyrican on Cantware byri. ¢r200o Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 
Of holie chireche. ¢1z05 Lay. 16270 Chiriches [¢1275 
chirches] fur-barnde. /d. 22111 He rarde churechen [1275 
cherches]. a@12zs0 Prov. vitlfred 373 in O. LE. Alise. 124 At 
chepynge and at chyreche. cr2sgo A’entish Serm. ibid. 31 
Fram holi chereche. 

b. circe, chirche, churche, church, ete. 

€890 Codex Aurens Iuscript.in O. E. T.175 Inn to Cristes 
circan. ¢c975 Rushw. Gosp, Matt. xvi. 18 On fam stane ic 
setinbre mine circae. crooo Ags. Gosf. ibid. (MS. A), 
Ofer bisne stan ic getimbrize mine cyrcean. ¢1160 //atton 
Gosp.ibid., Ich 3etymbrie mine chyrcan. a 1132 O. £. Chron. 
(Laud MS.) 1127 Ofslagen an ane circe. a@1175 An Brsfel 
in Cott. Hfom. 237 Pe hafedmen.. in halie cyrce. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom, 23 as ast to chirche. crzog Lay. 16280 
Chirchen {¢1275 cherches] ich wulle arwre. ?a12zg0 Chart. 
Eadw, (a 1066) in Cod, Dipl. 1V. 204 Mid cirke and mid 
milne. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 41 Holi churche. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M, 17822 (Trin.) To her chirche pei gon hem lede. 
¢1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chyrche. ¢1450 Merlin xxv. 453 
Intothechirche. /éid. 467 At Cherche. 

C. hirrke, kirke, kirk, etc. 

Be. Treoprep /71d/ (Vhorpe 513) Into Sancte Paules 
Kirke. rogo Keren I 7// (Thorpe 581) Into bere Kyrke. 
¢1z00 OrmIN 3531 And tatt iss Cristess kirrke. «1300 
Cursor M1, 8300 \Cott.) To wirke..to dright a crafti kyrke 
(Gott. and Fair/. kirke, Trin. chirche]. /éfd. 10248 (Cott.) 
I na kirck agh to cum in. ¢1325§ Wetr. /fom. 5 Red in kirc 
on sundays. ¢137§ Jarsour Bruce iv. 12 Nothir off the 
kyrk, na seculer. ¢1400 A fol. Loll. 57 Wan any auerous.. 
is canonizid in pe kirk..ban may be ober chanouns of pe 
chirche sey, etc. 1442 in Z.E. Wills 13x That the kirkerevys 
of the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijs ilij@ for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke. c1ssoChaucer’s 
Dreme 1296 That neither knew I kirke ne saint. 


B. Signification. 

While it results from what is stated above that &/rika, 
cirice, was originally applied to the building, it is clear that 
with the conversion of the Teutonic nations, it was assumed 
as the naturalized equivalent of L. ecclésta, and used for 
that word in all its senses. Naturally the first of these 
would be as the name of the then one great religious or- 
ganization, the Catholic Church, and especially as repre- 
sented by its ministers, the clergy or ecclesiastical order. 
The extension to other senses took place as these were 
practically recognized. 

The history of the OE, efricc, or of the Teutonic Airtha, 
is therefore not the history of the Church, or of its name in 
Christendom; this begins with the joint history of Gr, éx- 
xAnota and its L. adoption ecclesia; about which all that 
need be suid here is that the Gr. word, meaning etymolo- 
gically ‘the body of the €x«Anrot or select counsellors’ was 
the name given by Solon to the public formal assembly of 
the Athenian people, and hence to the similar public as- 
semblies of other free Greek cities. By the LX X. it was used 


to transl, the Heb. 3aR gahal the ‘congregation * or as- 


sembly of Israel met before the Lord, or conceived in their 
relation to him. In the N.T. the word has a twofold sense: 
a. (after the LX X.) the whole congregation of the faithful, 
the Christian Society, conceived of as one organism, the 
body of Christ; 8. (after classical Gr.), a particular local 
assembly of Christ’s enfranchised inet for solemn purposes: 
in this sense it hasa plural. From these arose the later de- 
velopments: the name of the assembly passed to that of the 
building set apart for it: the sense of ‘the congregation of 
the faithful * sought visible embodiment in outward organ- 
ization, which necessarily followed the lines of provincial, 
national, and linguistic distinctions. Thus arose the notion 
of provincial or national Churches, as parts or branches of 
the Church universal or Catholic; and, with widening dif- 
ferences, doctrinal or administrative, there came the revolt 
of some of these from the increasingly centralized organ- 
ization of the Catholic Church, and the formation of rival 
churches, each claiming to be ¢/e church and rejecting the 
claim of the others. ‘hus arose the first great division 


.of the Eastern and Western Church, the later separation 


of various national ‘reformed’ churches from the unre- 
formed Western Church in the 16th c., the secession of 
various ‘free’ or ‘voluntary’ churches from the reformed 
national or ‘ established ’ churches in later times. Some of 
these voluntary bodies have refused the name of ‘church’ 
to any ‘denomination’ or organization of congregations, 
confining it to the two senses of the Church universal, and 
an individual local society. The name has even come to be 
used to denote types or tendencies of thought or expres- 
sion, within the one communion, as in the modern High 
Church, Low Church, Broad Church. 


CHURCH. 


I. The building, the Lord’s house 

1. A building for public Christian worship. 
'Distingtiished historically from a CuarEL or 
Onatory, which is a building in some respect 
private, or not public in the widest sense.) 

Ancient distinctions, retained more or less in the Churches 
of England and Scotland, are those of Catueurat, Cor- 
LeGiate, Auney, and Parisu or parochial, church. (See 
also MetRorouitan.) Any place of worship subordinate 
to the public church of the parish was formerly called 
Cuares(q.v.); but parochial and district chapels are now 
usually called ‘Church’. In England the name has been 
only recently and partially extended to places of worship 
other than those of the national or ‘ Established’ Church, 
as those of Roman Catholics (since ¢ 1830-40) aud some Non- 
conformist Protestants. At present, its application is partly 
a question of social or individual taste, or of ecclesiastical 
principle or theory, partly (in popular apprehension) of the 
size and architecture of the tuilditge ‘Thus, some would 
limit it to the historical place of worship of the parish, some 
extend it to all places of worship of that body which they 
recognize as ‘The Church’, and refuse it to all others; 
some would require the existence of certain features of ec. 
clesiastical architecture. But, generally speaking, in Eng. 
land the question ‘Is this a church or a chapel?’ would 
at present be understood to mean ‘ Does it belong to the 
Church of England or tosome other religious denomination?’ 

In Scotland, chxsch is applied to all Preshyterian places 
of worship, alike of the Established Charch, and of the 
various voluntary bodies which have separated fron: it. 
Recently also extended to the chapels of Episcopalians, 
Roman Catholics, Independents, and others generally, 

In U.S. church is, in general use, applied to all places of 
worship. Ipiscopalians however sometimes claim it exclu- 
sively for their own; and other bodies in some cases use 
special names for their own buildings. In the British 
colonies generally, the usage of [england and Scotland is 
combined, with more or less extension as in the U.S. 

Laws of K. Wihtred 2 Ciriccan mundbyrd sie L. 
scill., swacinges. ¢goo Laws of si:lfred 6 Nzxbbe pon ma 
dura ponne sio cirice. 1066 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.), Pars 
da:ges forbearn Cristes cyrce [/’arker WS. cyrc] on Cant- 
wara byriz. c1z0o 7rin. Coll. diom, 23 Tex Ieue pp 
chireche is holi godes hus on corde. and is cleped on boc 
Atriaca i.e. dominicalis, pat is on englis louerdlich hus. 
ax1280 Saints’ Lives, St. Michael 75 (Horstm.) Yo halewi 
churchene newe. 1297 R. Giovuc. (1724) 381 Chyrchen he 
let rere also. a@1300 Cursor A/, 29296 (Cott.) Pe..man pat 
kirkes brinnes. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 17 To be layede in 
the chyrche of Paulis, c1sso Sir J. Curke S¢. Matt. xviii. 
17 Yis word church into y? which we torn ecclfes]ia, is y° 
hous whcer y* outcalled do mect, and heer goddes word, 
and vse co[m)mun praier. .it col[m]meth of y* greek xuptaxov, 
which word served in y® p[ri]mitiv church for y* co[m]mons 
house of praier and sacramentes, as appeareth in Eusebius, 
which y¢ latins called dominicu{m]. 1563 Homilies u. K ight 
Use Ch. God 1, (1859) 154 The material] Church. .is a place 
appointed .. for the people of God to resort together unto. 
1596 Suaks. Alerch. V. 1. ii. 14 If to doe were as easie as to 
know what were good to doe, Chappels had beene Churches, 
and poore mens cottages Princes Pallaces. 1633 Heksext 
Temple, Church-porch \xviii, When once thy foot enters 
the Church, be bare. 1712 Pripgaux Direc, Ch.-Wardens 
(ed. 4) 81 The Nave or Body of the Church. 1770 Gots. 
Des, Vill. 12 The decent church that topp‘d the neighb’ring 
hill. 1r8q1-4 Emerson Ess., Sel/AKeltance Wks. (Bohn) I. 
30, | like the silent church before the service begins, better 
than any preaching. 

b. Partsh church ; mother church, the cathedral 
church of a diocese, the original or principal 
church of a parish; ander church, district church, 
etc. (See further under these words.) 

€1386 Cuaucer JViller’s T. 121 To the paryssh chirche .. 
This goode wyf went on an haliday. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars(1852)80 The belles ryngynge in every parych cherch. 
1§77 87 HotinsHep Chron. III. 1228/1 Things belonging 
vnto parishchurches or chappels. 1765-74 LLackstonr 
Comm. ¥. 112 If any..great lord, had a church within his 
own demesnes, distinct from the mother-church, in the 
nature of a private chapel. a in Picton £’pool Munic, 
Rec. (1886) Il. 277 The several Assistant or Under Churches 
or Chapels of this town, 1842 Burn Feel. Law (ed. g) I. 
§ 5.301 At the first there were many signs of the dependence 
of chapels on the mother church. /érd. § 8. 306 f, Whether 
a church be a parish church or only a chapel of ease. 1844 
Lincarb A aelo-Saxron Ch. (1858) J. iv. 147 Che chief minster 
was the cathedral or mother-church. 


e. Jn church, oul of church, to church, from 
church without ¢he) were in carly times used in 
this scnse; but now only of the service in the 
building, or of the building with the service going 
on in it. See Io. 


2. Applied to public places of worship of any 
religion: as ‘a. (formerly) to heathen temples, 


Mohammedan mosques. 

¢893 K. AEtrrep Ovos. 11. ii. § 1 Puss sebletsade Romulus 
..mid para sweora blode ba ciricean. c12z50 Gen. & FE-r. 

196 Quane he jeden egipte fro, It wurde erde-dine, and fellen 
Fe fele chirches and mele mide. c1400 Destr. Trey 11675 
Kepers of the kirke (é.c. the Palladium). 1526 34 Tispace 
Acts xix. 37 Men whiche are nether robbers of churches, nor 
yet despisers of youre goddes. [1535 Covexn,, churchrohbers. 
1881 4’. 1. robbeis of temples.] @ 1547 Eart Sunney fact 
1. 516 Cassandra .. From Pallas church was drawn. 1569 
T.. Unprrvown tr. Ovid's [bis v. 597 Lesimachus .. one of 
the bedels of Diana’s church. 1600 Hottasp Lory 1x. xi. 
321 The Fregellones within fought for their Church and 
chimney [fro aris ac fects). 1601 — Pliny IL. 545 This 
stately Church of Juno Queen. 1632 Latucow Yaz. 141 
The ‘l'urkes haue no [els in their Churches. 

+b. also to the Jewish temple. Ods. 

at Cursor M. 8849 pis kirc {v.r. kirke, chirche] was 
wroght o maibel stan. .was pis temple salamon. /4if, 10932 
Zakari..preyed in pe chirche al one. 28 
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CHURCH. 


e. In U.S., of late applied to places of meeting 
and religious exercise of various societies called 
‘churches’. 

3. -As an element in place names, church, cirice, 
is known from an early date. 

837 Bapanotn /V7ii7 (Sweet, O. E. T. 449), To dere stowe 
zet Cristes cirican (Christchurch). 880-85 K. A“LFRED H 7/7 
(Thorpe 488) Et Hwitan cyrican {Whitchurch}. 

II. The (or a) Christian community, and its 
ecclesiastical organization. 

4. The community or whole body of Christ’s 
faithful people collectively ; all who are spiritually 
united to Christ as ‘ Head of the Church’. More 
fully described as the Church Universal or Catholic. 

(Sometimes its external organization, sometimes its spiritual 
nature, is chiefly considered.) 

c890 K. ALFRED Bede 1. villi. § 1 Seo cirice on Breotone 
hwat hwugu fac sibbe hefde. /é7d. 1. xxvi, To Szre an- 
nesse 6are halgan Cristes cirican. a1z000 Ags. Homilies 
(Thorpe) I1. 580 (Bosw.) Ealle Godes cyrcan sind getealde 
to anre cyrean, and seo in gehaten geladung. cx1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xvi. 18 Pu eart Petrus, and ofer pisne stan ic 
timhrize mine cyricean. @1300 Cursor AZ, 19498 Pat cristen 
kirc began to wast. 1382 Wyciir £//. v. 23 Crist is heed 
of the chirche. c¢ 1380 — Sc/. Wks, III, 116 Ffurst we schul 
trow pat ber ys general chirche of angelys and seyntys 
in hevyn, and of alle pat schull be savyd. 1529 More 
Dial. Heresy uu. Wks. 185/1 Vhe chyrch therefore must 
nedes hee the comen knowen multitude of christen men 
good and bad togither, while y® church is here in erth. 
1560 Cou, Faith Scott. xvi, That from the begynning 
thair hes bein, now is, and to the end of the world salbe 
a Churche; that is to say, a company and multitude of 
men chosin of God, who rychtlie worschip and embrace 
him, hy trew fayth in Christ Jesus, who is the only Head 
of the same Kirk .. which Kirk is Catholik, that is uni- 
versall, hecause it conteanes the Elect of all aiges, all 
realmes, nationis, and tounges. 1563 Howzflies 1. Repair. 
Ch. (1859) 275 The Church, which is the company of Gods 
people. 1606 R. Fietp Of the Church (1628)1. i, This glo- 
rious Society of men and angels whom the most high God 
made capahle of felicity and hlisse is rightly named the 
Church of the living God. 1724 Watts Logic (1736) 93 
When one Man hy tbe Word Chzrch, shall understand all 
that helieve in Christ; and another by the Word Church 
means only the Church of Rome; they may hoth assent to 
this Proposition, There is no Salvation out of the Church. 
1837 Newman Par, Sev. U1. xvi. 245 The One Church is 
the whole hody gathered together from all ages. 1851 
Ropertson Sev. Ser, iv. ii. (1863) 1. 14 The Church .. is 
that Body of men in whom the Spirit of God dwells as the 
Source of their excellence, and who exist on earth for the 
purpose of exhihiting the Divine Life and the hidden order 
of Humanity. 1875 Jowetr Plato 111. 186 The Christian 
Church is even more an ideal than the Republic of Plato, 
and farther removed from any existing institution. 1876 E. 
MEttor Priesth. vi. 299 The Lord’s Supper is an ordinance 
designed for the Church, that is, for those who have received 
the Lord Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and who have con- 
secrated themselves to Him. 

b. Church militant: the Church on earth con- 
sidered as warring against the powers of evil. 
(Sometimes used jocularly in reference to actual 
warfare or polemics.) Church triumphant: the 
portion of the church which has overcomc the 
world, and entered into glory. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1395 Thys congregacion is the 
true Church mylytaunt. 1552 Lynpesay Monarche 4972 
Now lauhoryng in to thy Kirk Militant, That we may, all, 
cum to thy kirk Tryumphant. 1552 &%. Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Let us pray for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church militant here in earth. 1633 Herbert 7emple 
(title), The Church Militant. 1817 Scotr /vazhoe xx, A 
monk of the church militant [alluding to a knight). 1878 
Black's Guide Hampsh, (ed. 7) 135 Hugh Peters .. on this 
as on other occasions, proved his devotion to the church 
militant. 

e. Visible Church: the church as visibly con- 
sisting of its professed members upon earth; con- 
trasted with the church invisible, or mystical: 
see quots. 

1561 Conf. Faith Scotl. xvi, This [the Catholik] Kirk is 
invisihle, knowin onlie to God, who allone knoweth whome 
be hes chosin, and comprehendis alsweall the Elect that he 
departed, (commounlie called the Kirk Triumphant), as 
those that yit leve and feght against syne and Sathan. 1562 
Articles of Relig. xix, The Visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in tbe which the pure Word 
of God is preached, and the Sacraments he duly ministered 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same. 1594 Hooker £cc/. Pol. 
un. i. §9 Observing the difference first hetween the Church 
of God Mystical and Visible, then between the Visible 
sound and corrupted, sometimes more, soinetimes less. 1638 
Crittincwortn Relig. Prot. Ans. iv. § 53 The doctrine of 
Christ, the profession whereof constitutes the visible church, 
the belief and obedience the invisible. /é47d. Answ. vy. § 26 
The visihle church..a visihle church .. are very different 
things: the former signifying the church catholic or the 
whole church ; the latter, a particular church or a part of 
the catholic. 1848 WarDLaw Congreg. Independency 48 
There is no such thing, in any strict propriety, as an 77- 
vistble church. 1851 Ropertson Sern. Ser. 1v. ii. (1863) 1. 
14 There is..a Church visihle and a Church invisible; 
the latter consists of those spiritual persons who fulfil the 
notion of the Ideal Church—the former is the Church as it 
exists in any particular age, embracing within it all who 
profess Christianity. 1885 Ch. Quart. Rev. Jan. 271 That 
eae unscriptural figment, the Invisible Church .. The 
only Invisible Church known to Christian theology consists 
of the angels and the faithful departed. 

ad. The church as a spiritual socicty ‘separated 


from the world’ is often opposed to the word. 
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1610 JN. Ropinson Ws, (1851) 11. 132 A company consist- 
ing though but of two or three, separated from the world, 
whether unchristian or antichristian, and gathered into the 
name of Christ ..is a Church. 1651 Baxter /nf. Baft. 82 
All Divines m their definition of Church are agreed; that 
it is a Society of persons separated from the World, to God, 
or called out of the World. 1845 Pattison Greg, of Tours, 
Ess. (1889) 1. 4 Into the dust and heat of the Church’s 
war with the world. 1882 J/ed. Temp. Fraud. 1. 135 
The Church and the world are now only just waking up 
to a just sense of responsihility. 1888 Farrar Everyday 
Chr. Life viii, We look round us on the so-called religious 
and the so-called irreligious world, on what calls itself the 
Church and on what is called the World, 

5. A particular organized Christian society, con- 
sidered either as the only true representative, or 
as a distinct branch, of the Church universal, sepa- 
rated by pcculiaritics of doctrine, worship, or 
organization, or conhned to limits territorial or 
historical: e.g. the primitive church, the Latin 
Ch., Greek Ch., Orthodox Ch., Gallican Ch., 
Nestorian Ch., Ancient British Ch., Anglo-Saxon 
Ch., Lutheran Ch., Reformed Ch., Waldensian Ch., 
Ch. of England (sec b.}, of Scotland, Free Ch. of 
Scotland, United Presbyterian Ch., American Epis- 
copal Ch., Methodist Episcopal Ch., ete. 

¢890 K. ELFreD Beda 1. xiti, Fram dam biscope dere 
Romaniscan cirician. /é/d. u. xx, On Norpanhymhra 
peode and cirican. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrvoz, (1810) 138 
And pe Kirke of Scotland to Canterhirie ore se Ohliged 
pam and hand, asto ber primalte. c1isr1ist Eng. Bk. Anter. 
(Arh.) Introd. 30/1 Ye moost deyle is ketters and kyt of, of 
the holy Romes chyrche. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 8 Legatnait and primat of the kirk of Scotland. 1580 
General Conf. Faith (Dunlop 11. 104 The trew christian 
faith. .received helieved and defendit hy monie and sundrie 
notahil kirkis and realmes, hut chiefly be the Kirke of 
Scotland. 1611 Biste Pref 1h, The Church of Rome— 
then a true Church. 1641 R. Brooke Zxg. Efisc. 62 That 
Antichristian Mock-Church. 1655 FuLLer Ch. H7st. 1. vi. 
§13 A Nationall Church heing a large Room, it is hard to 
count all the Candles God lighted therein. 1819 W. J. Fox 
Lect. iis Wks. 1865 I. 169 The charge of persecution was 
applied alike to Catholic and Nonconformist Churches. 
1844 Lincarp Avglo-Sax. Ch, (1858) I. App. 339 The 
British church formed an integral part of the universal 
church, agreeing in doctrine and discipline with the other 
Christian churches, 1887 Hutton in Contemp, Rev. Apr. 
485 In the hands of all the great missionary churches, 
Roman Catholic, Calvinist, Quaker, Wesleyan, and Uni- 
tarian. 1889 New Ch. Mag. May 233 A list of the Min- 
isters of the New Church [Swedenhorgian}. 

b. Church of England, English or Anglican 
Ch, (ecclesia Anglicana). the English branch of 
the Western Church, which at the Reformation 
repudiated the supremacy of the Pope, and asserted 
that of the Sovereign over all persons and in all 
causes, ecclesiastical as well as temporal, in his 
dominions. 

[1169 Becket in AZat. Hist. T. Becket (1885) VII. 33 Au- 
divit ecclesia Gallicana vos in causa ecclesia Anglorum 
mutasse sententiam, 1213 Prvontissio Comitzuim et Bar., etc, 
Lit. Cantuar, No. 27 (Rolls) I. 21 Negocium quod inter 
Ecclesiam Anglicanam et ipsum: Regem versatum est. 1390 
in J. Malverne Conta. Higden (Rolls) 1X. 225 Touchant 
lestate de seint esglise d’Engleterre.) 1532-3 Act Kestraint 
Appeals, 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 That Part of the said Body 
politick, called the Spirituality, now heing usually called 
the English Church, 1534 Act of Supremacy, 26 Hen. VIII, 
c.1 That the King our Sovereign Lord .. shall he taken, 
accepted and reputed the only supreme Head in Earth of 
the Church of England, called Anglicana Ecclesia. 1548 
Act Uniformity, 2 & 3 Edw. VI, c. 1 The Book of the 
Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and 
other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, after the Use of 
the Church of England. a@a1600 Hooker Zccé, Pol, vin. i. 
2 We hold that there is not any man of the Church of 
England hut the same man is also a member of the Com- 
monwealth; nor any man a memher of the Commonwealth, 
which is not also of the Church of England. 1661 Cor- 
poration Act, 13 Chas. II, st. 2, c. 1 §12 The Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, according to the Rites of the Church of 
England. 1687 Jas. Il in A/agd Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 91 
Those who call themselves Church-of-England men. 1688 
T. Tramatvier zbid. 256 That illegal anti-Church-of-Eng- 
land Court. 1688-9 Toleration Act, 1 Will. & ATary ¢.18§ § 
Any Assemhly of Persons dissenting from the Church of 
England. 1844 Lp. BrouGnam Brit. Const. xviii. (1862) 296 
The Church of England consists, strictly speaking, of the 
lay as well as the clerical members of that communion. 
1886 Lp. SE_porne(¢/fle), Defence of the Church of England. 

ce. Established Church: the Church as by law 
established in any country, as the public or state- 
recognized form of religion. Chiefly used of the 
Churches of England and Scotland respectively. 
So State Church. 

1660 Cnas. 11 Deci. Eccles. Affairs 25 Oct. in Cohbett Par7, 
JTist, (1808) TV. 135 We need not profess the high affection 
and esteem we have for the Church of England, as it is es- 
tablished bylaw. 1700-1 Act Settlemeut, 12 § 13 Will. I/1, 
c. 2. s.3 Shall join in Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, as hy Law established. 1731 E. Catamy L2/é (1830) 
1. i. 72 It cannot be said of me..that I left the Established 
Church, because I was never joined to it. 1840 Gen. P. 
Tuompson £-xerc. (1842) V. 69 The oppressive sect which 
calls itself the established church. 1843 Canpiisu in Life 
xi. (1880) 303 A document which makes us.. no longer 
ministers of the Estahlished Church of Scotland. 1886 Lp. 
Se.sorne Def. Ch. Eng. i. xvii. 295, 1 should say, that 
Established Churches are now in much more danger of being 
persecuted, than of persecuting. a. 

6. The ecclesiastical and clerical organization of 


Christianity, or of a great Christian society, inter- 


CHURCH. 


national, national, or other; ¢sf. The clergy and 
officers of this society collectively or as a corpora- 
tion having a continuous existence, and (in former 
times especially) as an estate of the realm. (In 
this sense ‘Church’ is often opposed to ‘ State’ or 
the political organization, the civil government.) 

(In early times Holy church was the common phrase in 
this sense : see 7.) 

6696 Laws of K. Wiktread Preamb. AElc had ciricean, 
805-831 Charter of Oswulf(O. E. T. 443), Pe hiora lond to 
pzere cirican saldon. 1362 Lanct. P. P2. A.vu.84 Pe Chirche 
[&. be kirke) schal haue my Careyne And kepe mi Bones. 
c1440 Fortescue Abs. § Lint, Mon. xi. (18851135 Pe pos- 
sescions off pe chirche. ¢1450 J/erlin 95 Assembled the 
barons and the prelates of the cherche, and toke counseile. 
1621 Bh, Discipl. Ch. Scot. i, The Kirk of God..is takin 
sumtymes for them that exercise spiritual function amongis 
the congregation .. The Kirke in this last sense hes a cer- 
taine power grantit be God. 1724 Watts Logic1. iv. §$6A 
church ., sometimes .. means a synod of bishops or of pres- 
hyters; and in some placesit is the pope anda general council. 
1726 AyLirre Paverg. 167 The word Church. .in these latter 
Days. .is put for the Persons that are ordain’d for the Minis- 
try of the Gospel, that is to say, the Clergy. /did. 169 
Sometimes ’tis taken for the Prelacy thereof. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 94 Lands belonging to the church. 1837 
Newnan Par. Serut. 111. xvi. 246 Speaking politically, we 
talk of the Clergy as the Church. 1851 Ruskin Stones 
Ven, (1874) 1. App. 355 What we ridiculously call a separa- 
tion of ‘Church and State’ (as if the State were not, in all 
Christendom, necessarily also the Church), hut ought to call 
a separation of lay and clerical officers. 

b. The clerical order or profession. Hence fo 
go into the Church, to take holy orders, become a 
clergyman; so to be in the Church, to leave the 


bar for the Church. 

1sgo H. SwinsurneE 7veat. Test. 148 If his sonne shall goe 
to tbe Church. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattas’s Geomancie 179 
The person..was a man of the Church. 1727 A. Hamitton 
New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xxi. 249 The Church feeds most on 
Fish, hut not miraculously, for the poor Fishers dare sell 
none till the Priesthood is first served. 1841-4 EmrRson 
Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 93 The merchant hreeds his 
son for the church or the har. 1865 Mrs. Rippe.t IVorld 
in Ch. iv. 59 You have really entered the church: I mean, 
done duty, preached, and so forth? ’ 

7. Holy church: a title commonly given to the 
Church Catholic, regarded as a divinely instituted 
and guided institution, speaking with authority, 
through its accredited organs. In early times often 


=the clergy or ecclesiastical authority, as in 6. 

G K. AELrrep Curva Past. 115 He onfeng done ealdor- 
dom Ozre halgan ciericean [v. ~ ciricean). c1175 Lamb, 
Hlon 17 Gif he him nule rihtlechen for preoste na for 
halie chirche? c1zzg Creed in Rel. Antig. 1. 234, I leve 
on ée hali gast, Al holi chirche stedefast. ¢1230 Hadi 
Aleid, 21 For pi was wedlac ilahet in hali chirche. 1297 
R. Griouc. (1724) 471 That holi churche he ssolde nou3t the 
Chateus there lette. 1340 Hamrote Pr. Consc. 2139 In 
stedfast trouthe of haly kyrk. 1362 Lancu. P. Pe. A. 1. 73 
Holi churche Icham .. pou ouhtest me to knowe. c¢1450 
Merlin xxv. 466 Acursed he the centense of holy chercbe. 
1s92 Suaks, Row, & Ful. 1. vi. 37 Till holy Church incor- 
porate twoinone. 1642 Perkins Prof. BR. v.§ 354 Reconciled 
againe unto him . .without the constraint of holy Church. 

8. Mother Church: a favourite appellation of 
the Catholic church and its recognized branches. 
In allusion to this, to Sovg of Solomon, to Rev. xxi. 
2, etc., the Church as an institution or corporation 
is often personificd, and spoken of poetically and 


rhetorically as she. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks, 1. 32 Alle men pat God ordeynep 
to hlis ben ful breperen .. sth God is per fadir, and his 
Chirche is per moder. 1382 — Song Sol. i. 4 wrarg. The 
Chirche, of hir tribulaciouns. 1595 SHaks. Yohw i. i. 255 
Or let the Church our mother hreathe her curse, A mothers 
curse, on her reuolting sonne. 1611 Bisre Song Sod. 
vi. (heading), 1 The Church professeth her faith in Christ. 
4 Christ sheweth .. his loue toward her, 1613 Saks, Hez. 
VITT, v. iii. 117. 1633 G. Hersert Temple, Leut i, The 
Scriptures hid us fast; the Church sayes, now : Give to thy 
Mother, what thou wouldst allow To ev’ry Corporation. 
1656 EveLyn Diary 29 May, The poor Church of England 
breathing as it were her last. 1827 Keste Chm F¥., SS. 
Simon & Fude i, The widowed Church is fain to rove ., 
Make haste and take her home. — oly Comm. vi, To 
feel thy kind upholding arm, My mother Church, ¢1833 
J. H. Newman, I felt affection for my Church, but not ten- 
derness. I felt dismay at her prospects, anger and scorn at 
her do-nothing perplexity. 1836 Gen. P, Tuompson Lef?, 
Representative 94 1f the Scottish Kirk won't behave herself 
with moderation. .we won't look afterher wants the next time 
she comes for a grant. 1838 J. G. Dowtine Eced, Hist. iv. 
§ 6. 233 The church has expressed her sense of their errors. 

9. High, Low, Broad Church : see these words. 

Although cheerch is here practically equivalent to ‘church 
party’, ‘section of the church’, it has acquired this force 
only contextually or hy unthinking analysis of phrases in 
which high church-, low church. were used attrihutively, 
as in Aigh church-man and the like. Broad church is a 
modern formation on the model of the other two, starting 
not from their starting-point, but from their current use. 

III. 10. A congregation of Christians locally 

organized into a socicty for religious worship and 
spiritual purposcs, under the direction of one set of 


spiritual office- bearers. 

(The early examples of this, hefore 16th ¢., are perhaps 
all in translations of the N.T. or references irereeoy 

1382 Wycur 1 Com iv. 17 As I teche euerywhere in ech 
chirche [so Geneva 1560, Rheims 1582, 1611, 1871; ‘TINDALE, 
Coverp., CRANMER 1539, Geueva 1557 congregations]. — 
Philemon 2 And to the chirch that is in thin hous{so Gezeza 
1557, KAeims 1582, 1611, and 1871; TiNDALE, CoverD., and 
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CRANMERCOngregacyon], @1564 Breon New Caltech. (1844) 
41 Father, What meanest thou by this word ‘church’? 
Sou. Nothing else than a company of people gathered 
tenet or acongregation. 1625 JN. Ropinson HW4s. 1851 
III. 16 A particular Congregation rightly instituted and 
ordered [is] a whole, entire and perfect Church inimediately 
and independently, in respect of other Churches, under 
Christ. 1692 Locke Joleration Wks. 1727 Il. 1. 235 A 
Church then, I take to be a voluntary Society of inen, 
joining themselves together of their own accord, in order 
to the publick worshipping of God, in such manner as they 
judge acceptable to him. 16.. in Coke & Moore Wesley 1. 
1. (1792) 9 BA. By whom were you sent? 1, By a Church 
of Jesus Christ. £f. What Church is that? IV. The 
Church of Christ at Melcomb. 1726 Avurre Parerg. 167 
The word Church is also taken for any particular Con- 
gregation or Assembly of Men, as the Church which was at 
Corinth. 1888 nes 2 Oct. 7/2 The Yorkshire Association 
of Baptist Churches. /6z. 12 Oct. 4/5 They [Congregation- 
alists] should, he suggested, group together some of their 
small churches under one pastor, with lay helpers. 
IV. Elliptically and in phrases. 

11. Used contextually (and sometimes otherwisc) 
for the public worship of God (in a church) ; 
divine service in a religious building. So fo 
attend church, go to church, be at church, in 
church, out of church, after church, between 
churches, early church, church-time, ctc. 

a1175 Lamb, Hom, 23 Pu gast to chirche. @ 1300 Cursor 
As, 28246. 1375 in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 136, 1 rede 
we go to chirche. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xii. 
(1495)196 Thappostle sayth I suffre not 2 woman to teche in 
chyrche. ¢14s0 Merlin iii. 45 The Kynge come fro chirche 
on a day. 1596 Saks. Tam, Shr. in. ii. 128 We will per- 
swade him To put on better ere he goe to Church. 1642 
Rocers Vaaman 206 It is tedious to our old age to keepe 
our Church, 2712 STEELE Sfcct. No. 503 2 As soon as 
church was done, she immediately stepp'd out. 1722 De 
Foe Rel. Courts, App. (1840) 285 Whether I went to the 
church, the meeting-house, to the quaker’s meeting, or to 
the mass-house. 173? Law Serious C. ii. (ed. 2) 26 When he 
should be at Church. 1870 Dasent Annals Eventful Life 
(ed. 4) II. 287 Between the churches... Auntie used to go 
down to the school and see the children. 1883 LLtovp £06 
§& Flow I. 3 Went to church on Sundays. 

12. Phrases and Proverbs. Zo g0 to church: 
see 11; fam. = to get married. 70 talk church 
(collog.): cf. to talk shop. 

1450 AIS, Douce 52. 15 (N.) The nerer the chyrche the 
fer fro Crist. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prez. § Epigr. (1867) 17 
The nere to the churche, the ferther from God. 1599 SHAKS. 
Much Ado. i. 371 Counte Claudio, when meane you to 
goe to Church? 1644 Jessor Angel of Eph. 31 Hath veri- 
fied the Proverbe, The neerer the Church the further from 
* God. 1851 Newtanp Zrne 217 Looking at those wretched 
people and talking Church. a ap 

V. In senses not distinctively Christian. 

13. The congregation or company of God’s 
people in pre-Christian times. a@. orig. merely a 
translation of L. ecclesia, Gr. éxxAnoia, of the 
Vulgate and LXX., applicd in its pre-Christian 
sense to the ‘congregation’ of Israel: sce above. 
b. In later times, a retrospective use of the Chris- 
tian sense, applied to the Israelites as God’s chosen 
people, or to the faithful among them, and the 
worshippers of the true God or ‘Old Testament 
saints’ generally, as the analogue of the church 
under the Christian dispensation. 

&. c825 Vesp. Psalter xxii}. 26(25) Mid Se lof me in cirican 
micelre. c100o Ags. Ps. ibid., Beforan be byd min lof on 
pzre myclan cyrcan. ¢1382z Wycuir éé7a., Anent thee my 
preising in the grete chirche [Coverp. in the great congre- 
gacion]. — Nurtd. xx. 4 Whi han 3e ladde out the chirche 
of the Lord into wilderenes. 1609 Biste (Douay) séicd. 
Why have you brought forth the Church of our Lord into 
the wildernesse? x61r Bisre Acts vii. 38 This is he that 
was in y° Church in the wildernesse with the Angel. 

b. 1388 (See Weir, Song. Sod. i, margin.] 

1594 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. 1. i. § 8 Not only amongst 
them [Israel] God always had His Church because He had 
thousands which never bowed their knees unto Baal; but 
whose knees were bowed unto Baal, even they were also of 
the Visible Church of God. 1610 R. Fiero Of the Church 
(1628) v. i, The primitive and first Church of God in the 
house of Adam, _/é:d, v. ii, Sem governed the Church in his 
time. 16rz Br. Haut Serm. v. 52 The Church was an em- 
bryo, till Abraham's time; in swathing-bands, till Moses; 
in childhood, till Christ; a man, in Christ; a man full- 
grown, in glory. 1672 Gate (¢it/e), The Court of the Gen- 
tiles: or a Discourse touching the Original of Human 
Literature. .from the Scriptures and Jewish Church. 1726 
De For Hist. Devil 1, xi, (1840) 169 The Church of God 
was now reduced to two tribes. 1862 STANLEY (é/tfe), His- 
tory of the Jewish Church. 

14. Applied to other (chiefly modern) religious 
societies and organizations (e.g. the Church of 
Humanity, the Positivists or Comtists; the Cherch 
of the Latter-day Saints or Aformons, etc.) ; and 
sometimes, more vaguely, to any ‘school’ or 
party having the bond ofa common ‘creed’, social, 
zesthetical, or other, or who are combined in any 
movement which furnishes them with principles 
of life or duty. 

(1382 Wyetir Eccé. iti. 1 The sonus of wisdam, the chirche 
of ri3twis men.] 1528 More /eresyes it. Wks. 178/2 Ye doo 
eecute them as the churche of the Paynims did. 1726 

V. Pexn A/axinis in Wks. 1. 842 As good, so ill men are 
all of a Church. 1859 Sat. Rev. VII. 304/2 In all that 
makes religion objective, as he would say, the Church of 

Humanity is more churchish than the Church. 1867 Hepw. 
Dixoy Vew America 1, xxv. (ed. 6) 270 The new church 
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established in Utah, though it is called the Church of 
America, is free and open to all the world. /ééd/, 11 xix. 
(The Revolt of Woman), One school! of writers, a schoo] 
which is already a church .. soars into what is said to be a 
region of yct nohler truths. 1875 Jowett /’faéo III. 186 

Plato’s Republic has been said to be a church and not 
a state; and such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world. 1877 Jounxson 
Cyclopedia s.v. Mormon (Il, 622 The supreme power 
[among the Mormons].. rests with the first presidency, 
elected by the whole body of the Church. 

VI. Atirib. and in Comb. 

15. atirib. There being no adjective from church 
in general use, and the genitive church's being 
restricted to the notion of possession (tusually with 
more or less personification), as in ‘the church's 
claims, revenues, ministrations’, the place of both 
is supplied by using chzerch attributively or with 
the function of an adjective, signifying ‘ of thc 
church, of a charch, of churches, ccclesiastical ’. 
In stich a use, the word is often hyphencd, though 
the value of the hyphen is mercly grammatical, in 
no way affecting the signification, and it may 
usually be omitted. 

Church may _be thus used in most of the senses above 
explained: in England it has specifically the sense ‘ of the 
Church of England’. 

1579 FENTON Guicciard. xu. (1599) 590 Censures and Church- 
paines. 31697 Ilooxer Eccl, Pol. v. \xxix. § 16 Whereas 
the usual saw of old was ‘Glaucus his change’, the pro- 
verb is now ‘A Church bargain’, 1600 Hottanp Livy 1. 
ii. 44 They [first Consuls] went in hand with religion and 
church matters. 1622 TI. Scort Belg. Pismire 58 The Pope 
.. hath gotten Church-Conrtiers to uphold his Regalitie. 
162z Donne Serm. V. 88 To see who comes and to hear a 
Church-comedy. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawthn. Fas. /V, Wks. 
(1711) 71 A stout defender of the church-patrimony. 
Consid. to Parl. ibid. 187 That the church-race marry only 
ped Pe taeibegg rgd ministers sons upon ministers daughters. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. vi. § 69 Conformity in the 
Church-behaviour of men. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 
159 Let the Church-tribute of every Church be paid out of 
the lands of all Freemen. 1663 Butter Hud. 1. in. (1694) 
190 The beastly rage of Church-rule. 1670 Baxter Cure 
Ch. Div. 112 Profession of Christianity is every man’s 
Churchrtitle. 1670 Watton Life //ooker 39 The regulation 
of church-affairs, 1692 Luttrete Brief Red. (1857) 11. 354, 
2 church conventicles were discovered in London where the 
non-juring parsons preached to their Jacobite auditory. 170% 
/bid. (14857) V. 111 The church party have agreed to putt up 
Sir Williain Gore. 17x0 Patmer Proverbs 141 This is both 
a court and a church-game. 1719 Swirt To Vug. Clergym. 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 7 In esteem..among some church-divines. 
1784 Cowrer 7vroc. 381 Church-ladders are not always 
mounted best By learned Clerks and Latinists profess’d. 
1853 Rock Ch. Fathers I11. 11. 96 For church-use at least. 
1886 Circular Comm. Church House, Both clergy and laity 
often need information concerning Church societies, Church 
charities, Church action generally. 

16. The following have somewhat more of the 
charactcr of permanent combinations : 

a. with sense ‘of the church as an institution, 
ecclesiastical’; church-acts, -assembly, -assoctation, 
-benefice, -betrustment (=-trust), -catechism, -cen- 
sure, -censurer, -coffer, -conststory, -dignitary, 
-dignity, -discipline, -doctrine, -due, -expenses, 
festival, -formuta, -holiday, -hymtn, - law, - music, 
-miusician, -order, -preferment, -polity, -proces- 
ston, - property, -rent, -rcvente, society, -SONS, 
-steward, -tippet, -vestments, etc. 

b. ‘ Of divine service in the church, of public 
worship’: church-day, -hours, -time. 

e. ‘Of the material building and its precincts’ : 
church-bench, -chime, -clock, -floor, -furniture, 
-gate, -glass, -hatch, -organ, -organist, -pale, 
-pillow, -porch, -spire, -steeple, -sttle, -stool, -tower, 
-walk, -wall, -window, etc. 

d. To these may be added those in which the 
meaning is that of some actor or action in con- 
nexion with, or in reference to, the church; as 
church-chatterer, -covenanting, -gesticulation, 
-juggler, -masker, -pluralist, -sleep, -sleeper (cf. 
Ger. kirchenschlaf, -schlafer), -sleeping, ete. 

1680 ALLEN Peace & Unity 87 ‘I'o assemble together for 
publick Worship: which are the ends of particular *Church- 
association. 1599 SHaKs. J/uch Ado 1. iii. 95 Let vs go 
sit here vpon the *Church bench till two. «@ 1649 Druso. 
or Hawtn. Jas. ///, Wks. (1711) 47 Promoted to some 
*church-benefice. r70z C. MatHer Maen. Chr. v. u, (1852) 
255 Tomake over *church-betrustments ‘unto faithful men’. 
1460 Towneley Alyst. 313 Yit of thise *kyrkchaterars here 
aramenee. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 14 Those that are 
Most against *Church-Covenantings. 1805-6 Col.ERIDGE 
Three Graves wm. xix, Ellen. .kept her church All *church- 
days during Lent. a1600 Hooker Eccl, Pot. vin. vii. § 7 
They hold that no *church-dignity should be granted with- 
out consent of the common pore. 15/4 Wurteirt Def. 
Annsw. ii, Wks. 1851 1. 201 What *church-discipline would 
you have? 1872 Mortey Voftarre (1886) 175 Consequences, 
entirely apart from theology and church discipline. ¢ 1z00 
Ormin gors 3uw birrp uppo *kirrkeflor Beon fundenn offte. 
1784 Cowrer Tiroc. 425 A piece of mere “church- furniture at 
best. 1513 in Glasscock Nec. St. Michael's (1882) 33 The 
stondyngs at the *cherche gate letyn. 164z Howet. For. 
Trav. (Arb.) 85 In these kinds of *Church.gesticulations, 
they differ from all other people. 1633 Herbert Temple, 
Church-porch xxxiii, A herauld ,. Findes his crackt name 
.. in the *church-glasse. o Parscr. 484/r It is *churche 
holyday to morowe. 1787 Westey Hts. (3872) IV. 357 
You may have your service in “church-hours. 1780 CowreK 
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Progr. Err. roy A mere “church-juggler, pu pocrite: and 
slave. a1600 Hfooxer Fcc. Jol. viii. vi. § x Power also to 
make *church-laws. 1640-4 Tuomas in Rushw, //is¢. € o// 
mn. (1692) I. 285 "Church-Musick, it sliall have here the first 
place. 1594 Hnoker Eced, lol. Ww. (1617) 146 In defence of 
our *Church-orders, to bee as good as theirs. 1706 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 425/5 A *Church-Organ, containing ro Stops in 
the great Organ. 1878 Niwcomn /’0f, Astron wt. i. 126 A 
“church-organist and teacher of niusic. 1659 Mitton Cin. 
Power Wks. (1851) 313 Worse then any foal prelat or 
*church-pluralist. 1 fiestas Eecl, Pot. i.i. $14 *Church 
Polity .. is a form of ordering the public spiritual affairs of 
the Church of God. ¢ 1440 Gesta Kom, xlvii. 200 Only the 
knizte in the *chirche-porche. 1526 TinDALE Acts xiv. 13 
Brought oxen and garlondes unto the Churche porche. 
1633 G. Hexsert Temple, (titde) The Church-porch. 1632 
tial (a Magt, Lady u. i, Yor any °church-preferinent 
thou hast a mind to. 1693 W. Rontrtson Phraseol. Gen. 
335 To go on perambulation on *Church procession. 1506 
in Glasscock Rec. St Michaels Bp. “Stortford (1882) 30 
Resceyved. .for the seid "chirch Rente iiijd. 1§78 2nd Lk. 
Discipl. (162%) xit. § 12 As for the kirk rents in generall. 
1676 Marvutt Mr. Smuirke Wks. 1875 1V. 60 These are the 
great Animadverters of the times, the *church-respondents 
in the pew. @xr600 Hooker /iccl. Pot. vit. xxiii. § 9 
Making partition of *church-revenues. 1672 Cave Print. 
Chr. in. v. (1673) 360 Re-admitted into *Church-sociely. 
a 1250 Owl & Night. 984 Singe..At rihte time *chirchesong. 
1548-9 Lk. Com. Prayer, Offices 24 The priest metyng the 
Corps at the *Churche style. 1633 G. egucay Femple, 
Church-porch \xx, Who marks in “church.time others sym- 
metrie, 21716 Brackace Wes. (1723) 1. 159 Those that .. 
spend the Church-time at Home. 1843 Dickens Mart. 
Chuzz, xxvi, On Sunday morning, before church-time. 18x 

Scott Rokeby 1. xii, Some for ~church-tippet, gown * 
hood, Draining their veins. a 1225 Aucr. X. 418 Ne underuo 
3e pe *chirche uestimenz., 1628 earLe M/icrocosin., Formal! 
Man (Arb.) 31 Like one that runnes to the Minster walke 
(ed. 1629 *Church-walk], to take a turne, or two, 1509 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels Bp. Stortford (1882) 3 A ston- 
dyng undernethe the *Chirche wall. 1599 Suaks. J/uch Ado 
mn. i. 144 Like god Bels priests in the old *Church window. 

17. Comb. a. objective (and obj. genitive), as 
church-breaker, -destroyer, -deviser, -divider, -for- 
saker, founder, -reformer, -revolutionist, -tearer, 
ete.; also church-belicving, -building, -looking 
( =churchlike), -razing, -ruinating, -spotling, etc., 
adjs.; church-chaffering, -spotling, ete., sbs. 

1708 Motteux Radclats iv. xlviii. (1737) 192 Some Robber 
..or *Church-breaker, 1598 Syivester Du Bartas ui. i. ul. 
(1641) 101/r False-contracting,” Church-chaffering, Cheating, 
Bribing and Exacting. 1842 Cambr. Camden Soc., Few 
Words to Churchw. \. 12 The *church-destroyers of other 
days. 1680 ALLEN Peace 4 Unity 49 The Weapons in 
which *Church-Dividers do usually put their trust. 1597 
Hooker &cct, Pol. v. (1617) 203 Whether Emperours or 
Bishops .. were "Church-founders. 1822 in Cobbett Aw. 
Rides (1885) I. 93 Some *church-looking windows. 1599 
Sanpys Europe Spec. 97 ”Church-robbing Politicians and 
*Church-razing Souldiers. 1826 E. Irvine Badylon 1). 
391 *Church-reforming statesmen, 1824 Soutiry Bh. Ch. 
(1841) 414 The principles of these © church-revolutionists 
were hostile to monarchy. 1645 Liberty of Consc. Pref. 
Aiij, Their pernicious, God-provoking, Truth-defacing, 
*Church-ruinating, and State-shaking toleration. 1604 
Hieron IVks. I. 575 Men, that do ‘church-spoyling lIoue. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N, T.1 Peter iv.8 The Papal *Church- 
tearers, that persecute all that consent not to their Canons. 


b. instrumental and advb., as chaurch-begotten, 
-bidden, -commtissioned, etc. 

1687 Drypen //ind § P. 1. 462 The Martyn.,A *church- 
begot, and church-believing bird, 1811 W. Spencer Jocms 
136 The *church-bidden bride. 185x Mars. Brownine Casa 
Guidi W. u. 513 Lost breath and heart in these *church- 
stifled places. 

18. Special combs.: + church-acre, a church- 
yard ; Church and King, the motto of the ad- 
herents of the Stuarts in the 17th and 18th c, 
hence a phrase for high ecclesiastical and mon- 
archical sympathies combined ; thence Church and 
Kingism, Church and King man; Church and 
State, the ecclesiastical and political organiza- 
tions, cspecially as tinited; hence Church and 
Statetsm; Church Army, an imitation, in con- 
nexion with the Church of England, of the Salva- 
tion Army; church-bug, a species of wood-louse, 
said to be found often in cherches; + church- 
catholic, in 17th c.=CHURCH-PAPIST ; {+ church- 
clerk, a parish clerk; Church Commissioner, a 
member of one of the boards or commissions 
created to manage church matters; + church- 
earth, achurchyard ; +church-errant, ahumorons 
formation after Auight-errant; hence + church- 
errantry ; Church Estates Commission, Com- 
missioners, a board appointed to control the 
management of the property of the Church of Eng- 
land; church-father, a Father of the Church; 
church-festival, a fcast-day of the charch, a 
holy-day ; + church-feuar Sv., 2 leaschold tenant 
of the church; church-fiag, a flag hoisted on 
board a ship during divine service ; church-folk, 
people at church, church-goers ; adherents of the 
established church, as distinguished froin ‘ chapel- 
folk’; church-grate, ¢ (a.) a grated door or gatc 
ofa church or churchyard ; (4.) a kind of apparatus 
for warming a church; + church-holy, consecra- 
tion ofachurch ; church-lease, a lease of church 
property; church-mode, onc of the modes in 
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medieval church-music; church-office, an office 
in the church; the form prescribed for the conduct 
of a church-service ; | church-outed a., put out 
of the church ; church-path, a public, and usu- 
ally ancient, footpath across fields, leading to, or 
shortening the way to, the parish church ; church- 
piece, a piece of ground belonging to the church; 
church-register, a parish register; church- 
renter, one who holds a lease under the church; 
also, tone who makes a rent or division ina church; 
chureh-ring, a wedding-ring; church-social 
(U. §.), a social meeting in connexion with a 
church; church-state, status in a church; ta 
theocracy ; +church-strewing, the strewing of 
the church-floor with rushes on particular festivals ; 
church-town, the church village, the place where 
the parish church of a number of hamlets is situ- 
ated (Sc. Aerk-fown); tin OE. (ctréctiiz) and 
ME., the enclosure of a church, a churchyard ; 
+ church - tympanite, some obsolete sect (see 
quot.) ; tchurch-vassal, a vassal of the church ; 
+church-wort, Penny-royal. 

1596 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in Antiguary May (1888) 
212 For earinge of the *churchacre. 1848 Macautay ///s¢. 
Eng. iv, The honest Cavalier .. was to be true to *Church 
and King. 1803 W. Taytor in Robberd A/em. I. 459 The 
loyalty of it—nay worse, the *~Church-and-kingism .. will 
divert you. 1850 THACKERAY Pendennis (1885) III. 25 A 
staunch, unflinching *Church-and-Kingman. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. i.§ 7 The combination between *Church and State, 
of religion by law established. 1822 Edin, Rev. XX XVII. 
420 The Church-and-State class. 1853 Lytron AZy Novel 
x1. li, Men pretending to aristocracy .. and *Church-and- 
Stateism. 1627 Let. fr. Fesuit in Rushworth /7ist. Cold. 
(1659) I. 475 We give the honor to those which merit it, 
which are the *Church-Catholicks. 1535 in Glasscock Mec. 
St. Michaels Bp. Stortford (1882) 42 Item rec. clerely for 
the *cherch clerkis mede. .iijs. xj@. a1825 Foray Voc. E£. 
Anglia, Church-clerk, the parish-clerk. Longin use. 1842 
Tennyson Zfie 15, I heard The parson.. Now harping on 
the *church commissioners, Now hawking at Geology and 
schism. 1672 NM. Riding Rec. V1. 176 ‘The fence in the 
*church-earth wall. 1784 Vew Sfect. xx. 3/1 He..resembles 
a modern *church-errant in quest of a tithe pig. 1793 W. 
Roserts Looker-on No. 58 ‘The age of *church-errantry is 
over; missionaries, legates, crusaders, and reformers have 
long gone off the stage. 1885 Whitaker's Almanack 137 
*Church Estates Commissioners, Earl Stanhope, etc. 1856 
R. VauGcuan ALystics (1860) I. 109 The locality in which 
this great *church-father passed most of his days. /éid. 1. 
112 To write a sermon .. against the next *church-festival. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits xiii. Relig. Wks. (1881) I]. 96 
Respite from labour... on the Sabbath, and on church fes- 
tivals, 1820 Scott A7onxas?t. i, The habitations of the *church- 
feuars were not less primitive than their agriculture, 1862 
Lond, Rev, 16 Aug. 139 With one eye fixed on the *church- 
flag at the peak. c1z00 77in. Coll. Honi. 155 In chirche, 
ber al *chirche folc ohg to ben gadered. 1871 Hotme 
Lee Her Title of Hon, i, Zeal that some of the church- 
folk wonder at and deride. 1519 in Glasscock Rec. Si?. 
Michaels Bp. Stortford (1882! 36 For tymber for the 
*chirche grate xilijd. 1846 Lecclesiologist V1. 179 The 
church-grate consists of a light, circular, open fire-basket, 
raised on legs, and portable by means of an iron bar. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 75 ~“Chyrcheholy, excernia, 1727 Swirt 
What passed in Lond, Wks. 1755 II]. 1. 185 He got a 
*church-lease filled up that morning. 1594 Hooker £ccé. 
Pot. wa. (1617) 93 Sundry *Church-offices, Dignities, and 
Callings, for which they found no Commandement in the 
Holy Scripture. 1698 Lassets Moy. Jtaly 1. 43 The an- 
cient Church-Office here relates all this. 1641 Mitton C/. 
Govt, 1. Introd., Thus *Church-outed by the Prelates, 
hence may appear the right I have to meddle in these 
matters. 1827 Hone Lvery-Day Bk. 11. 374 Football was 
.. played .. and the *church-piece was the ground chosen 
for it. 1846S. W. Sincer in Hervich's Wks, (1869) Introd. 
24 In the *church-register of Dean Prior. 1651 BAXTER 
Inf. Bapt. 193 Only against such *Church-renters, and 
gross errors, 1856 Mrs, Browninc Aur, Leigh v1, 665 Sets 
her darling down to cut His teeth upon her *church-ring. 
1888 AZ//nor (Dakota) 7e//er 18 May 6/5 [To] tackle a wash- 
tub as quickly as a “*church-social. 1614 SetpEN 7Jif/les 
fon. 252 The Missi, whom hee compares in *Church-state 
to Suffragans. 1676 Owen Il/orship God 97 Thus did God 
take the Children of Israel into a Church-state. 1506 in 
Glasscock Mec, St. Michael's Bp. Stortford (1882) 31 Brede 
and drink to the carters for the *chirch strowyng. 4 1000 
Edgar's Canons § 26 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 (Bosw.) Ne 
binnan *cirictune ani3 hund ne cume. 1340 Ayend, 41 Pet 
vlep to holy Cherche, oper into cherch tounes vor to by 

-bor3e. 1680 Baxter Cath. Commun. Pref. Aij, Even 
before the *Church-Tympanites, many score several Sects 
rose up. 1820 Scott Adsot i, A peasant, the son of a 
*church-vassal. c1450 Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 130 Orig- 
anum, *chirchewrt. 1597 GrrarpE //erbal App. Church- 


wort, Pennyroyal. 

Church (tfait{), 7.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. To bring, take, or conduct to church, in order 
to receive its rites or ministrations. Commonly 
in the passive, the person concerned being said fo 
be churched. 

+a. Said of a child at baptism. Oés. 

1340-70 Alex, § Dind. 941 Huo wole a cherched child 

chese for hardy. 


b. Said of a woman after child-birth, when 
thanks are publicly offered for her safe delivery, 
esp. in accordance with the prescribed service in 
the Book of Common Prayer; the officiating 
clergyman is said ‘to church’ her. Cf. Cuurcu- 
GANG, CHURCHING. 


: 
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{1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 311, I schal offre hym 
a powsand candelles when I schal go to cherche of childe 
[fost partum). c1440 Prop. Parv , Chyrchyn, or pury- 
fyen, Purifico. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. exxii. ii, Kyng Wyl- 
lyam in Gesine had lyen long, And tyme hym wer been 
kyrked with good songe. 1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 16 
{William the Conqueror] sayd, when I am churched I wyll 
offer unto him a thousand candelles light, with the which 
heshall holde himselfesmally contented. /déd. II. 244 The 
Queene who then was newly churched of a sonne called 
John of Gaunt. 1629 Sir R. Bovte Diary (1886) II. 114 In 
the same house my wife was churched and my daughter 
ktned. 1737 Byrom 9rud. & Lit. Rent. (1856) II. 1. ror A 
Jady or two were churched after prayers. 1837 THACKERAY 
Ravenswing vi, Ladies are confined and churched. 

ec. Said (esf. in Scotland) of a newly-wedded pair, 
and particularly of the bride, on first attendance at 
church after marriage ; also of the Judges, mem- 
bers of a civic corporation, and the like, when 
they attend church in state; also more generally 
of any one being taken to or appearing at church. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden 111 For seauen and thirtie 
weekes .. neuer stirring out of dores or being churched all 
that while. 1843 BeTHuNE Sc. /ireside Stor. 282 That day 
a young and bonny bride Was ‘kirkit’, as they say. 1865 
Even. Standard 24 Apr., Yesterday afternoon being the first 
Sunday in Easter term, her Majesty’s Judges and the Cor- 
poration of London attended in state at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, for the purpose of taking part in the ceremony well 
known in civic language as ‘ Churching the Judges’. 

+ 2. To place or sect up in church. Oés. 

1565 Jewett Repl. Harding (1611) 373 This Image was 
neither Churched, nor Adored, or Worshipped. 

+3. To form or organize into a church. Ods. 

1659 GauDEN Tears Ch. 39 (D.) Strange methods of new 
churching men and women, 

+4. Zo church it: to play the church, O¢s. 

1619 Sacrilege Handl. Ep, Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, 
thes when the Church Courteth it, and the Court Church- 
eth it. 

5. slang, Cf. CHRISTEN v. 6. 

1868 Doran Saints & Sin. 11. 290 The [thieves] ‘church 
their yacks’ when they transpose the works of stolen 
watches to prevent identification. 1873 in Slang Dict. i 

+Church-ale. Ods. [f. CHyurcH + ALE3.] 
A periodical festive gathering held in connexion | 
with a church. | 

1419 in Glasscock Rec. St. AMfichael’s Bp. Stortford | 
(1883 27 Item of a chirch ale which was made to the use 
of the tabernacle vjs. viijd. 1571 Canon Eliz.in Canons Eccl. 
(1603) § 88 The church-wardens. .shall suffer no plays, feasts, 
banquets, suppers, church-ales, drinkings. .to be kept, in the 
church, chapel, or churchyard. 1583 Stusses Avaé. Abus. 

5 The Manner of Church-ales, Against a Christmas, an 

‘aster, Whitsonday, or some other time, the Churche- 
wardens. .prouide half a score or twenty quarters of mault 
.. which mault beeing made into very strong ale or beere, 
it is set to sale, either in the Church or some other place 
assigned to that purpose. .they repaire their Churches and 
Chappels with it; they buy bookes for seruice. 1640 GLap- 
THORNE HW/it in Const. 1, At Churchales, When the sweet 
bag-pipe does draw forth the Damsells to frisque about the 
May poles, 1732-8 Neau Hist. Purit. 11. 248 Church Ales 
are when people go from afternoon prayers on Sundays to 
.. some public house, where they drink and make merry. 
1875 Stusps Const. /7ist. 1. xili. 628 ote 2 The later 
church-ale was a custom of collecting contributions of malt 
from the parishioners, with which a quantity of ale was 
brewed, and sold for the payment of church expenses. 

Churchanity : see CHURCHIANITY. 

Church-bell. The bell hung in the tower of 
a church, or other structure near it, and rung to 
call the people to worship, cte. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd.11.136 Drenc wip feondseocum men of 
ciricbellan to drincanne. 1633 Herbert 7ewple, Prayer 13 
Church-bels beyond the starres heard. 1798 SoutHey Occas. 
Pieces, Victory, Hark..how the church-bells with redoub- 
ling peals Stun the glad ear! 1832 Tennyson Death Old 
Year i, Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow. 1865 Wuit- 
TIER Snow-bound 97 No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air. 

Church-book. A book belonging to, or used 
in connexion with, a church; ¢sf. a. a service- 
book; b. an official record of the proceedings of a 


church ; ¢. a parish register. 

c10z5 Wutrstan //onz, (Napier) xxxv. 171 Man hefo on 
cyricbocum messan gesette. 1514 in Glasscock Rec, St. 
Michael's (1882) 34 Pd to the scriviner for mendyng of the 
cherch bokis. 1555 Even Decades H’. Ind. 221 Whiche the 
lymmers ., paynte on the margentes of churche bookes. 
1632 Massincer City Afadam 1. i, Tho’ the church-book 
speak her fifty, they That say she can write thirty .. 
offend her. 1673S. Ducarp AZarr. Cousin Germans 58 A 
Name. .to live no where but on a Tombstone, or in the 
Church Book. 1888 Darly News 30 Aug., The Rev. John 
Brown, D.D., the present minister of the church at Bunyan 
eesting: Bedford, gives the following extracts from the 
church-book, touching. .their pastor’s death [31 Augt. 1688]. 

+Church-bucket. A bucket kept in the 
parish church for use in case of fire. Cf. CHorr 2 d. 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. Phtlaster v. ili, They'll flea him, and 
make church-buckets on’s skin. 1762 Foote Orafors 1. i 
Concerning the new-Lettering the church-buckets. 

Chu'rch-building. 

a. The construction of churches or places of 

worship. b. The matcrial edifice of the church. 
ec. A building for meetings, ete. , adjoining a church 


(U.S.). 

1841 E. Miart Noxconfornz. 1. 449 Church. building might 
be dispensed with. 1858 2nd Suppl. Penny Cycl. 138/1 
Church Building Commissioners were first appointed by | 
the Statute 58 Geo. III. c. 45 for building new churches in | 


CHURCH-GOER. 


populous districts. 1888 Bryce American Commionw. 11. 
577 Its new Church Building—prosperous Churches always 
have a building with a set of rooms for meetings. 

+Church-chopper. Oés. [f. CHurcn sd. + 
CHOPPER 2.] A dealer or trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices.~ Cf. CHop-cHURCH. 

1631 WeEEvER Anc. Fun. Alon. 69 Stigand the Church. 
chopper, Archbishop of Canterbury. 1656 Trarr Com. 
1 Pet. v. 2 Church-choppers and money-changers, 

+ Church-chopping, A//. a. Obs. [f. as prec. 
+ chopping, Cuop v.2] Bargaining or trading in 
the presentation of a church living. 

1621 Burton Anat, Afel, 1. ii. 11. xv. (1651) 138 Our 
Symoniacal Church-chopping Patrons. 

+ Church-cloth. a. Any ecclesiastical vest- 
ment (pl. -clo‘hes). wb. Any cloth used in the 
service of the church. ¢. The parish shroud. 

c12z00 Trin. Coll, Hom. 163 Pe chirche clodes ben to- 
brokene, and ealde. 1585 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 20 Washinge 
the churche clothes, v¢. 1632 Cuarman Sad/ un. i, Thou 
mayst be buried, And have the church-cloth: if you can put 
in Security, the parish shall be put To no more charge. 


Church-communion. Membership of a 
church, with enjoyment of its benefits, esp. ad- 
mission to the Lord’s Supper. 

(1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 34 So high a penalty as exclu- 
sion from Church-Communion. 1746 Westey rine, 
Methodist 29 Very loose Notions of Church-Communion, 

Church-court. An ecclesiastical court; in 
Scotland, the courts of Kirk-Session, Presbytery, 
Synod, and Gencral Assembly. 

1839 CANDLISH in L2/ iv. (1880) 94 Their record with this 
deliverance had come up to the superior Church Courts. 
1851 CarLyLe Sterling 1. i. (1872) 2 Which had little busi- 
ness to be spoken of in any Church-court. 1658 aud Suppl, 
Penny Cycl. 123/1 The famous ‘Veto Act’, the design of 
which was to modify the action of the system of patronage 
of livings in the Church of Scotland, by enabling the Church 
Courts to reject any nominee of a patron on the ground of 
his being displeasing to the majority of the congregation. 


Churchdom Se aay [see -pom: cf. Ger. 
hirchenthum, kirchthum.] "Existence or standing 
as a church; ecclesiastical status ; the system of 
a church, 

1659 Prarson Creed ix, Whatsoever Church pretendeth 
to a new beginning, pretendeth at the same time toa new 
Churchdome, and whatsoever is so new, is none, 1851 
Brownine in Lett. of Shelley (1852) Introd. 33 Mistaking 
Churchdom for Christianity. 

Church-door. The outcr door of a church, 
which was the place at which various public acts 
(e.g. Marriages) were ordained to be performed. 

897 K, AELrrep Cura Past. 105 Beforan dzre ciricean 
dura. c117§ Lamb, Hom. 73 Heore godfaderes and heore 
godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem et pe chirche dure. 
¢ 1200 Ormin 1327 Hemm birrde Twa bukkess samenn to 
be preost Att kirrkedure brinngen. 1386 CHaucer Prol. 460 
Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyue. ¢ 1440 Gesta 
Rom. \xiv. 276 She made to be wryte vp on pe chirch-dor 
..theise wordes. 1535 Stewart Chron. Scot. 11. 17 He 
weddit hir at kirkdur with ane ring. 1574 Bk. General 
Kirk, Sall present thameselffis vpone Sunday nixt..at the 
eist kirkduir..insaccloth. 1865 Keader 23 Sept. 237/2 Joan 
had never been solemnly espoused at the church door. 

b. Comb. Church-door-ward. 

1542 Becon Potation for Lent Wks. 114 Then the people 
goeth somewhat further into the Church-door ward, and 
there standeth still. 


Churched (tfartft), pf/. a. [f. Caurcn v.+ 
-ED1!,] Formally presented at church ; undergoing 
or having undergone churching. 

1340-70 [see CuurcH 7%, ra]. 1611 Cotar., Voile, a Vayle 
(vsed by Nunnes, widowes, or churched women). 

Churchesset : see CHURCH-SCOT. 

Churchful (t/aitfful). [see -rut.] As many 
as a church will contain. 

1885 AManch. Exam, 10 Jan. 5/2 The testimony of a whole 
churchful of witnesses. 

+Church-gang. O¢s. [f. Cuurcy + Ganc, a 
going; cf. Ol'ris. serkgung, ON, kirkjuganga, Sw. 
hkyrkogang, Da. kirkegang, Ger. kirchgang.] 

Going to church ; attendance at a church ; church- 
ing of a woman after childbirth. 

c1175 Lamb. Hom. 9 Alswa his festen .. and chire 3ong 
and god todonne. c12z00 7772. Coll. Hom. 47 Pre binges, 

at on is childbed, and pat oder chirchgang and pe pridde 

e offring. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2463 And sum.. don for de 
dede chirche-gong. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 379 3yf God me 
wole grace sende Uorto make my chyrchegon [7 7. churche 
gange], and bringe me of pys bende. /d7d. 380 Me ne my3te 
nonchyrchegong wyp out ly3te do, 

Church- garth. dia. [see Garru] A 
churchyard. (Intermcdiate between churchyard 
and northern English Avkgarth.) 

1570 Levins AZanrp. 34 Achurch garth, camterius, 160% 
Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 136 For mending the churchgarth 
yeats, 6¢. 1851 NV. & Q. Ser. 1. INI. seat The term God's 
Acre as applied to a Church.garth. 

Chu 'rch-goer. [cf. Ger. Lirchenginger, -geher.] 
One who goes to church; esf. who regularly at- 
tends the serviccs of a church. 

1687 Good Aduice 42 The Persons chosen were Church 
goers. 1727 Swirt IVhat passed in London, A constant 
church-goer. 1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof, Breakf-t. ix, I.. 
am a regular church-goer. 1874 Dasent Zales from Fyeld 
132 Now I must be off.. to cook the Sunday dinner for 
the church-goers. 


CHURCH-GOING. 


Chu'rch-going, 2?/. 56. Going to church ; esp. 
regular attendance at church. 

1541 CoverpaLe Chr. State Matrim., Y° churchgoyng 
and weddyng should not be deferred, 1860 Pusey J/7. 
Proplt, 49 ‘Charity is better than Church-going’..should.. 
mean such Church-going as is severed from Charity. 

Church-going bell = bell for going to church. 

: he Cowrer A. Selhkirh 29 The sound of the church-going 
ell, 


Church-going, «. 
habitually attends church. 

1712 R. H. in £.as, 23 Nov. 747/2 A_ religious, church. 

oing, professor. 1885 7imes (Weekly Ed.) 16 Oct. 15/2 A 

ouse-going clergy would make a church-going people. 

Church-government. The government or 
conduct of the affairs of a church; the form of 
polity upon which a church is organized for the 
exercise of authority and discipline, as Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Congregational. 

1594 Hooker eed. Jol, 11.(1627)91, { somewhat maruaile 
that they especially should thinke it absurd to oppose 
Church-Gouernement. .vnto matters of Faith. 1670 WaLTon 
Life Hooker 37 Able to .. determine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-government. 1882 J. Taytor 
Sc. Covenanters 19 The Presbyterian system of Church- 
government was re-established. 

Church-governor. A ruler of achurch; one 
of the persons having authority in a church. 

@ 1600 Hooker Eccé. Jol. vin. i. § 2 Their only right 
which are by proper spiritual function termed Church. 
governors, a@1640 Jackson Irks, If. 380 ‘Their [Jews’] 
church-governors did allow and appoint daily sacrifices to 
be offered for the peace and tranquillity of the Roman em- 
pire. 1895 E. Wnite Life tn Christ iw. xxv. (1878) 398 
Wicked world-rulers and church-governors. 


+Church-grith. Os. [f. Grirx sb. peace.] 
Church-peace; abstention from violence within 
the precincts of a church; right of sanctuary. 

arooo Laws Edgars. § § Stande zxlc cyricgrib swa swa 
hit betst stod. c 120s Lay. 22322 He hxhte zxlcne mon 
chireche-grid (c 1275 cherch-grip] halden. a1300 Cursor 
JT, 29250 (Cott.) pe thride pat brekes kirkes grith. 


+ Church-hallowing. 0¢s. Consecration of 
a church (building). 

1§16 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael’s (1882) 35 At the 
tyme of the cherch halowyng. 1565 CarrmLte Asst, 
Treat. Crosse (1846) 133 Your popish church-hallowing. 

+Church-hawe. Oés. [f. Haw, OE. haga 
enclosure.} A churchyard. 

¢ 1320 Senyn Sag, 2625 (W.) Of the fir in the chirche-hawe. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. P 727 By reson of the hooly place, 
as chirches or chirche hawes. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 
V. 65 [Calixtus] made a chirche hawe [cifterinm) at Rome. 
1428 £. E. Wills 80 Vhe chirchau of houre La[dy] of 
Harryngey. 1502 Arnotpe Chron. 175 Al they .. whiche 
violently drawen out of chirche, cloyster, or cherchehawe, 
any fugitif thider fled. 

+Church-hay.” Ods. [f. Hay, enclosure, 
OE. heze hedge, tence.] Achurchyard; = prec. 

@ 1aag Ancr, R. 318 Ich. .eode ode pleouwe ine chircheie 
{v.r. chirch 3eard]. 1417 £. £. Wills 26 That my body be 
Beryed in the Chirchhey of the Paryshchurch of Thorne- 
combe, @1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 626 Chyrche-haye, cim/- 
terinmgne., c1450 Myre 330 Wyth-ynne chyrche & seynt- 
wary [v.7. chirch hay]. 1880 £. Cornzw. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 
s.¥., This word is dropping out of use, but is often heard in 
the adage, A hot May Makes a fat Church-hay. 

Chu:rch-hi'story. The history of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Discfp. 1. Wks. (1847) 18/2 The author 
of our church-history. 1655 Fuccer (¢7¢/e\, The Church- 
History of Brituin. 1865 Pusey 7th Eng. Ch. 59 Church- 
history records too many such interruptions. 

Chu'rch-house. A house belonging to the (or 
a) church, or used for church purposes: formerly, a 
house adjointng the church, where church-ales, 
etc, were held, a ‘ parish-room’, 

1484 in Glasscock Ree. St. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (x882) 
25 For tyling of the cherch howsse. 1580 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 118 The receipts of the rent of the church houses. 
1636 Divine Tragedie lately Acted 28 They kept their feast 
in the Church-house joyning to the Church. @1697 AUBREY 
Wat. /fist. N, Wilts (Brand) {n every parish is (or was) a 
church house, to which belonged spits, crocks, etc., utensils 
for dressing provision, 1887 //aze//'s Aun. Cycl. 93/2 The 
proposal to raise a fund for building a Church House [in 
London] for the manifold requirements of the Church [of 
England] as an organic body. 

Churchianity (tfotfix-niti). Also chureh- 
anity. [f. CHuxcn, alter Christianily.) A dyslo- 
gistic term for: Devotion to the Church rather 
than to Christianity. 

1837 13. Barton Select. (£849) 25 It would say little, indeed, 
for ucy’s Churchanity or my Quakerism. 1866 Pad? Mall 
G. 24 Feb. 11 We have lived to see this stanch Liberal... 
adopting. .a policy of strong churchianity. 18830. Jounxsox 
W. L. Garrison § Times 369Vhey discriminated also between 
Christianity and churchianity, between piety and piosity’. 
1888 Scottis’s Leader 15 Oct. 3 Preaching ‘churchianity’ 
not Christianity. 

Churchify (t{o-utfifoi), ov. colloy. or dyslog. 
(f. Cuurcny +-Fy, cf. Frenchify, falsify, etc.) To 
make ‘churchy’; to imbue with church influence or 
princtples. fence Churchified f//. a. 

, 1843 Mate in Noncon/. 111. 321 Churchified and dissent- 
ing culprits, 1875 MeCosu Sc. P/rlos. v.38 Shut out from 


the English Universities by their tests and churchified in- 
fluence. 


Going to church; that 
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Churchiness (t{iutfinés). [f. CHurcny + 
-NESS.} ‘ Churchy’ quality. 

1884 Chr, World 17 Apr. 281/2 The very air of the place.. 
is redolent with ‘Churchiness’, 1886 Atheneum 8 Ma 
614/1 There is [in the tale] a good deal of ‘Churchiness . 

Churching (tfoutfiy), v4/. 54. [f, Cuuncu v.] 

1. The public appearance of a woman at church 
to return thanks alter childbirth, es. in accordance 
with the Anglican ritual. 

1§23 Lp. Berners Frofss. 1. cccxxii. 500 His wife. .was as 
than newly churched of a fayre sonne And he thought at her 
Churchyng to kepe a great feest at ‘holouse. rg§52 #4, 
Com, Prayer, The Thanksgiving of Women after Child- 
birth, commonly called the Churching of Wonien. a 1649 
Draumn.or Hawtn. Challenge Ants, Errant Wks, (2721 232 
They are now come back to Greenwich for the churching of 
the queen, 1837 TuackeRay Ravenswing vi, He attended 
his mother to her churching,. 

b. atirib, as churching pew. 

1637 Vestry ks. (Surtees) 190 For 2 yeardes of kersey for 
a churching cloth, 7s. @ 1693 Urquitart Rabelais it xii. 
336 An uprising or Women Churching Treatment. 

2. Subjection to the influence of the church. 

1856 Emerson Eug. Trarts, Race Wks. (Bohn) I]. 28 A 
tough, acrid, animal nature which centuries of churching 
and civilizing have not been able to sweeten, 

Chu'rchish, a. rave. = Cnuncny. 

1786 J. Newton Let. in Life W. Bull vii. (1865) 143 Dis- 
suade him from being over-churchish. 1859 Sa¢. Rev. VII. 
304/2 In all that makes religion objective, as he would 
say, ct Church of Humanity is more churchish than the 
Church. 


Churchism (tfoutfiz’m). [f. Cnurcu 56. + 
-1sM.] Belief in or adherence to the church or a 
church, or to an ecclesiastical system ; ecclesiasti- 
cism; church-partisanslttp; often short for es/a- 
blished-churchism and for English Churchism ; so 
also High, Low, Broad Churchism. 

1768 in C. Chauncy Le¢ter 61 The appellant’s idea of re- 
ligion, essentially different from churchism. 1841 ARNOLD 
in Life & Corr. (1844) II. ix. 261 The old form of High 
Churchism, retaining much of Protestantism, and uniting it 
with other notions..which it cherished indistinctly, without 
pushing them to their consequences. 1868 Confemp. Rev. 
VII. 618 To justify Dissent hy aiming a blow at Churchism. 
1871 HawTHorRNE Seft. /'¢/ton (1879) 37 Some of the queer 
narrowness of English Churchism, 

Churchite ! (tfoutfait). rare. [f. CHurcn 5d. 
+-ITE.] One of the church party ; esf. a supporter 
of the or a church. 

1811 W. Taytor in Robberds Aer. I]. 352 Thus element- 
ary instruction, like the offices of the state, will he confined, 
by a test, to the churchites, 1848 Croucn /ocms & Pr. 
Rem. (1869) 1. 135 The new High Churchites, wno want to 
turn all the quiet people adrift. 


Churchite 2 (tfout{ait). 1/7. [f. name of Prof. 
A. H. Church +-1re.] A hydrous phosphate of 
cerium discovered tn a Comish copper mine. 

1865 C. G. Wittiams in Chem, News XII. 183. 

Churechize, v.  once-zud, = CHURCHIFY. 

1888 Pall Wall G. 7 July 8/2 Teacher of the School, inthe 
days when there was no suspicion of its being ‘churchized’, 

Church judicatory: sec Jupicarory. 

Church-key. The key of the church-door, or 
of other locked place in the church; fg. in quot. 
1685 alluding to the ‘ power of the keys’. 

1393 Gower Con/. [. 22 Into the swerd the chirche keie [s 
torned. 1518 in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp. Stort. 
Jord \1882)36 A new lather bag to bere in the chirch keyes, ijed. 
1685 BaxTER Paraphr, N. 7.(1701) Postscr., When Crepe, 
VII fell on mastering Princes by his Church-Keys, etc. 

Church-land. [? OF. ctric-land ; cf. OS. céric- 
land, Ger. kirchenland.] \n north dial. kirkland. 
Land belonging to a church, or the church. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 14855 Her ich bi-teche eou an hond al freo xlc 
chiric-lond. 1542 Richmond. Wills (1853) 33 My house..is 
cituate and lythe upon the kyrkland. 1609 SkExe Xe. 
May. 53 Ane fewer of Kirklands. 1732 BerkELeY A/- 
ciphr.v. § 31 As if you had never heard of church-lands 
and tithes! 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 84 Ena- 
bling the widow of the last surviving tenant to the church- 
Iands in possession, to hold over the estate so long as she 
remained unmarried. 

Churchless (tfoutflés), @. [see -LESs.] 

1. Without a church or church organization. 

1641 R. Brooke Ang, Episc. u. vii. 222 he Church-lesse 
Church of the Albigenses & Waldenses. 1662 Futter 
Worthies, Lineoln\D.‘, A Churchlesse Village. 

2. Not attending or belonging to a church. 

1834-5 S. R. Maittann Volnaut, Syst. (2837) 240 Deists, 
Atheists, ina word, every churchless wretch that can be found. 
1852 Newtanp Lect. Tractar. 159 These two thousand 
churchless and godless individuals, 188 R. Mitne //¢/e) 
The Problem of the Churchless and Poor in our Iarge Towns. 

3. Not sanctioned or blessed by the church. 

1884 Tennyson Becket 162 We thought to scare this min- 
ion of the King Back from her churchless commerce with 
the King To the fond arms of her first Iove, Fitzurse. 

Churchlet (tfo-utflet). (f Cuurc sd. + -Let.) 
A little or diminutive church. 

1659 Gaupes Tears Ch, 32(D.) The many defects .. inci- 
dent to these little Churchlets and scattered Conventicles. 
1883 M. Deane Quatrefoil I. ix. 239 Founded by one 
Clement, who elected himself to be father of a churchlet. 


Chu rchlike, a. Resembling a church; beft- 
ting connexion with a church. 
1893 SHAks. 2 //em. U7, 1.1. 247 Church-like humors. 1852 


ple Lect. Tractar. 16 A picturesque and churchlike 
effect. 


CHURCHMANLY. 


Churchliness. [f. CuurciLy +-Ness.] The 
quality of being churchly; loyalty to the church ; 
ecclestasticism. 

1887 Century Mag. Dec. 262 It might prove a great gain 
to American {.piscopacy to be re-enforced with Presbyterian 
orthodoxy and churchliness. 

Church-litten. /ca/. [f. Cuuren + Litres, 
OE, Metin, a burying enclosure.) A churchyard. 

¢1420 Chron, Vilod, rt4 (Halliw.) {fe come into that 
chirche-lyttoun, 1674 Rav S. & &. Country Wids. 62 The 
Church-litten; the Church yard, Seuss. 1852 W. Coorkr 
Gloss. Sussex. 1875 Pawisn Susse.c Gloss. Churelt-litten, 
achurch-yard. 1881 /s/e Wight Gioss. (I. D.S.) 

Church-li-ving. A living or benefice in an 
established church; es. in the Church of I:ng- 
land. 

a 1600 Ifooxer Feed. Jol. vu. xaiv. § 7 When corruptly 
they bestow chnrch-livings, 1635 Pacitt Clristianogr. 206 
Seising upon Church-livings. 1797 Gopwin /ingurtrer iu. ix. 
309, { gain arich church.living by the change. 

Churchly (tfoutfli), a. [in OM. ciriclic, ef. 
Ger. Atrchlich ; in 16th c. re-formed on Cituncit sd. 
+ -LY1.] Of, pertaining to, or befitting the ora 
church ; ecclesiastical. 

O. E. Chron, an. 716 Pat hie Eastrononryht heoldon, and 
ba ciriclecan scare. c 890 K. EcrreD Beda y. xxiv. (Bosw.', 
Dt cyriclice star ures ealondes and peode ic wrat on fif 
bec. c1000 MWVanley’s Catal, 118/2 (Bosw.) Mid circlicum 
benungum. 1565 Ilarpinc in Jewel Def A fol. (1612) 219 
Hee was not lawfully made Priest, nor with Churchly laying 
on of hands consecrated. a 1600 in Reader 23 June (2866) 
60: Ony boke belle or tyght or any other churchly orna- 
mentes, 1714 Gay Proeme to Sheph. Week (1784) 124 Di- 
verse eel points also hath he handled of Churchly matter. 
1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nigit-c. 748 Munificence To 
Church and all things churchly. 1885 Sat. Aev. 3 Oct. 459 
We could wish such ugly barbarisms or neologisms as 
‘churchly’..had been eschewed. 

Churchman (tfoit/min). (Cf. OHG. dirich- 
man, kirman, Ger. kirchen-, kirchmann.) 

1. A man of the church; ‘an ecclestastic; a 
clergyman’ (J). 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 25019 (Fairf.) Noynting .. no3t wib bat 
oyle at kirk men hase fer wib be hali gastis grace. 1548 
Lp. Somerset Zfist. Scots 244 Let neither your Gouernour, 
nor your Kirkmen.. fede you further with faire wordes. 
1953 Bate Gardiner’s Obed, Dvijh, The light dissolute 
maners of the Holy Kirckemen, 1568 Grarton Cérom, II. 
104 Any Bishoppes, Abbottes, Priors, or any other Church 
men. 1§93 SHAKs. 2 //cx. V/, 1. i. 25 What, Cardinall?.. 
Tantzene animis Calestibus ire, Church-men so hot? 
1607-12 Bacon E£ss., Marr. & Single Life (Arb.) 266 A 
single life is proper for Church Men; For Charity will 
hardlie water the grounde, where it must first fill a Poole. 
1611 Cotcr., Linomple, for women’s kerchers and Church- 
mens surplesses. 1670 Drynen ist /, Cong. Granada w. ii, 
Pray’rs are the Alms of Church-men to the Poor: They 
send to Heav’'n’s, but drive us from their Door. 1728 Mor- 
GAN Algiers I. v.162 A Spanish Churchman. 1848 Macau- 
tay /fist, Eng. 1. 325 Churchmen transacted the most im- 
portant diplomatic business. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 
Iff. xiv. 478 When the churchmen of New York preached 
loyalty to the king as the Lord’s anointed, ‘ The people,’ 
retorted William Livingston, ‘are the Lord’s anointed. 

+ 2. One of the clergy or priesthood, of any re- 
ligion. Oés. 

1632 LitHcow 7rav. (2682) 240 Their principal Church 
Governour is called Mufti .. The other sort of Church-men 
are the Naipi.. the Caddi, etc. 1665 G. Havers /’. della 
Valle's Trav, E. India 444 Their Prests they call Darors 
-- Those Church-men by their Law are commanded .. to 
abide mnich in their Eggarees, or Temples. 

+3. A churchwarden. Oés. 

1523 Ch. Acc. St. Giles, Reading (ed. Nash) 19 Paid for 
the churchmennys labourts, xijd@. 1891 Stanford Churchw. 
Ace. in Antiguary (May 1888) 222 Layde oute .. for the 
twoo churchmen and one sydesmans Dinners, xxjed. 1598 
ar. Reg. of Chesham Bois, James Gosham, Churchman ; 
Robert Finche, Churche Man. 

4. A supporter of the church ; a member of the 
church established or recognized tn any country, or 
that claims to be exclusively ‘the Church’. sfec., 
in England and the colonies: A member of the 
Anglican church; in Scotland, a member of the 
established (Presbyterian) church. 

1677 G. Hicxes in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 327 1V. 44 The 
Earl of Murray is a good Churchman. [1697 C. Lestie 
Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 80 Colonel Fletcher «a Church of 
England Man) made Governour there instead of Mr. Penn.] 
1711 ADDISON Sfect. No. 122 P 2 My Friend Sir Roger, 
being a good Church-man. 1715 Dr For Fas, /ustruct. 
1. v. (1841) f. 107 Child, your aunt is a dissenter you know. 
Bur, madam, my uncle is a Churchman. 1755 JoHNSoN, 
CAnrchman, an adherent to the church of England. 182a 
W. Irvine Braceb. Hall 54 He is moreover ..a stanch 
churchman. He repeats the responses very loudly in church, 
and is emphatical in praying for the king and royal family. 
1870 Arnot Life Fas. Hamilton v. 233 Vhe advisers of the 
Church of Scotland. .have till now thought, etc... The neat 
generation of Churchmen will be wiser. 

b. Sec Broap-, Hicn-, Low-CHURCHMAN. 


Hence Churchmanlike a. 
18s2 NewLanp Lect. Pnictar. 13 More Churchmanlike 
principles. 1881 ffhcurur 27 Aug. 268 3 Cardinal Inno- 
cenzo Cibo undertook the churchmanlike office of poisoning 
Salviati. 
Churchmarly, 2. 
man; ecclestastical. 
1841 Ju. [are in Jemor. Oniet Life II. 237 As a body 
they [Evangelicals] are generally deficient in churchmanly 
feeling. 1855 Mitman La?. Chr. (1864 IX. xiv. iL 33 Rose 
from their ranks to the height of Churchmanly dignity. 


Of or betitting a charch- 


CHURCHMANSHIP. 


Churchmanship. ([Sce -snip.] The posi- 
tion, quality, or action of a churchman. 

¢1680 in Somers 7rac/¢s I. 265 It is well for the Church, 
that she needs not apprehend any Retrospect into her Be- 
haviour; since, as Times go with Churchmanship, etc. 1696 
Growth Deis 1g Your Churchmanship will not appear by 
any Mark so well, as by the Hatred you bear to all Dis- 
senters, 1852 NewLanp Lect, Tvactar. 13 Decisive proof 
of general advance in Churchmanship. 1872 Sfectator 
7 Sept. 1130 To teach the Bishop truer churchmansbip, and 
the Duke nobler tactics. 1883 American VI1.23 The es- 
sence of High Churchmanship. 


+ Church-master. [cf Ger. kirch-, kirchen- 
meister.) dial. Southernized form of KirK-MASTER, 
a northern equivalent of CHURCHWARDEN. 

[1429 Test. Ebor. (1836) 1. 417 To the kyrkmasters a nobill.} 
1484 Churchw. Acc. Wigtoft, nr. Boston (Nichols 1797) 
77 John Brigge yonger, and John Barre Chirche Maisters of 
the paryshe chirche of Wigtoft. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 74 Item the aulter stones broken for pave- 
ment..in the times of the forenamed churche Masters 1562. 
1886 CoLe S. IW. Lincoln, Gloss. (E. D. S.)s. v., They tell’d 
me he were Chu’chmester to-year. 

Church-me*mber. <A member of the or a 
church. Hence Church-me‘mbership. 

1651 G. Firmin Serious Quest. 12 The childe is reputed as 
the parent in respect of Church-membership, 1653 Baxter 
Chr. Concord 37 Though we offer Christ and Church- 
membership with him, to all, yet we do not admit all to be 
Church-members. 1705 lind. Afostles 10 No one counts 
“em Schismatica]l Assemblies, because tbey are made up of 
Church Members. 1842 Pusry Crisis Eng. Ch. 28 The 
doctrine of the Church Catholic and the privileges of Church- 
membersbip cannot be explained from pulpits. 1882 J. Fiske 
in Harper's Mag. Dec. 116/2 Citizenship itself was to be 
co-extensive with church membership. 


Church-mouse. (cf. Ger. Airchenmaus.] A 
mouse which inhabits a church. The proverb ‘as 
poor as a church-mouse’ is found also in German, 
and other langs. 

1731 Pol. Ballads (1860) I1. 222 The owner, ’tis said, was 
once poor as church-mouse. 1848 THackeray Vax. Fair 
xxlil, The young couple are as poor as church mice. 

Church of England: see Cuurcu 5 b. 

Hence Church of Englander (rave), a supporter 
of the Church of England and its constitution. 
Church-of-Englandism (app. first used by 
Bentham) = ANGLICANISM, Church-of-England- 
ist, an adherent or supporter of the Church of 
England ; also ad. = ANGLICAN. 

(Benthamalsoused Church-of- Romanism, Church- 


of-Scotlandism, -ist.) 

1805 Azz. Rev. 111. 270 The distinctions between the 
Catholics, the church of Englanders, or Bucerists, and the 
Calvinists. 1818 BentHam (¢2¢2e) Church-of-Englandism and 
its Catechism examined. /éid. Introd. 23 The difference 
between Church-of-Scotlandism and Church-of-Englandism. 
bid, 28 In comes the profligate King, with his Church- 
of-Englandism on his front, and his Church-of-Romanism 
in his heart. 1823 — Not Pax? Introd. 13 The author 
or compiler was .. a church-of-Englandist: Blair, it is 
presumed, a church-of-Scotlandist. 1819 W. J. Fox Lect. 
li. Wks. 1865 I. 170 The exclusive spirit of Church-of- 
Englandism. 1835 I. Tavior Sfir. Desfot. 392 John 
Wesley’s Church of Englandism. 1865 J. H EWMAN 
Apot. 289 The thoroughgoing Toryism and traditionary 
Church-of-England-ism of tbe great body of tbe Colleges 
and Convocation. 

Church-officer. An officer of a church: in 
Scotl. a (paid) official who attends to a place of 


worship, a beadle or sexton. 

17.. Nucenr Appendix to Greek Primitives 311 (Jod.), 
Acolyte, an inferior church-officer. 1871 MoncRieFF Prac- 
tice F. C. of Scott. i. (1886) 26 The Church officer or Beadle, 
who takes charge of the place of worship and is responsible 
for its condition, is an officer of the Deacon’s Court. 


Church-owl. (cf. Ger. Aircheneule.] The 
Barn-OwL, 

1678 Ray Willughby's Oruith. 101 Our Church-Owl and 
brown Owl..delight in lower and plain Countrys. 1766 


PENNANT Zool. (1776) I. 1. 176 Common barn, white, or 


church Owl. 

+ Church-papist. 0s. In 17th c.,a Roman 
Catholic who conformed outwardly to the Church 
of England. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heauen 125 Their hart is with Popery. 
They haue a Pope in their belly: they bee Church-papists. 
1628 Earvte Microcosm. (Arb.) 31 A Church-Papist. .comes 
to Church not to serue God, but the King. .He loues Popery 
well, but is loath to lose by it. 1659 Baxter Key Cath. xlvi. 
337 [Papists] that went under the name of Protestants, and 
were commonly called by the name of Church-Papists. 1682 
Luttrety Brief Ket. (1857) I. 199 Now no other names are 
known then whig and tory, cburch papist, tanrivee, etc. 

+Church-quake. Oés. [after earthquake.] 
A convulsion of the church. 

1642 W. Sencwicke Zions Deliv. (1643) 7 We could not 
expect our Reformation without Earth.quakes, Church- 
quakes, and Kingdome-quakes. 1645 W. Hooke New- 
Englands Sence 25 There hath been both a Church-quake 
and a State-quake in that land. 

Church-rate. A rate upon the assessed pro- 
perty within a parish, in England and Ireland, 
levied by resolution of the vestry, for the mainten- 
ance of the church and its services. In 1868 the 
compulsory rate was abolished, except in cases, 
where, though bearing this name, it had been mort- 
gaged or was applied to secular purposes. 

1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 57 A Church- 
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Rate is to be made. 1857 Toutm. SmitH Parish so A 
Church Rate..has never been good and valid on any other 
ground than because it is made by a Bye Law of a Parish. 
1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1. iii. 54 His threats caused 
the church party to give up all hopes of a church-rate. 

+ Church-reeve. Ovs. In 5 xorth. dial. 
kirke-reve. [see REEvE.] A churchwarden. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 7 Of chirche Reues and of 
testamentz. 1442 £. E. Wills 131 That the kirkerevys of 
the parish chirch of Clerkenwell haue xiijs. iiijd. for to 
spend on the onourmentz of the same kirke. 1688 R, Hotme 
Armoury 1. 198/1 Church-Wardens, anciently Church- 
Reeves. .are officers elected every week after Easter. 

Chu‘rch-robber. One who robs or plunders 
the or a church, 

1535 CovERDALE Acts xix. 37 Nether Church robbers ner 
blasphemers off youre goddesse. 1614 Raceicu Hist. H orld 
11. 460 Of her buriall there is no Monument, for she was a 
Church-robber. @ 1649 Drum™. oF Hawtn. Fas. V, Wks. 
(1711) ror King Henry was..a shameful and shameless 
adulterer, a publick and profest homicide, murtherer, a 
sacrilegious person, a church-robber. 1884 Jessop in 19th 
Cent, Jan. 119 The monks were the greatest church-robbers 
that the world has ever known. 

So Church-robbing v/. sb. and f//. a. 

1565 JEwEL Def A fol, (1611) 384 The Pope may neuer bee 
accused..it were as bad as Churechsrolae to reason, or 
Mmooue matter of any his doings. 1613 R. C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Sacriteage, Church-robbing. 1620 J. Dyke Counter- 
poyson 67 The Church-robbing and Church-pilling couetous- 
nesse of our dayes. 


Church-scot, -shot. Modernized adaptation 
of OE. ciric-sceat [f. OE. czrtc- church- + sceat 
money-payment, tribute, rate], in 12th c. church- 
scet, which was subsequently, as an obsolete term, 
variously corrupted as 3 chirchesset (ss=sh), 
-soht, 4 cherset; and by legal antiquaries, 7 
churchesset, 7— church-seed. 

lit. = Church-tribute: in OE. times a custom of 
corn collected on St. Martin’s day; extended to 
other contributions in kind and money made for the 
support of the clergy, or demanded as a traditional 


ecclesiastical due. 

The desire to connect the latter part of the combination 
with seed appears as early as tbe 13tb c., when the institu- 
tion and name were alike traditionary ; hence the corrup- 
tions found in 13th c. documents, in Latin translations of 
OE. documents, and in the r7thc. legal antiquaries. Modern 
writers sometimes use the OE. name. (See Scot, Snort.) 

c 890 K. AELFrED Beda (Sm.) 772 Dat hi agefen elce gere 
preo mittan hwetes to ciric-sceatte to Clife. czozg WuLrF- 
stan Hom. (N.) xxii. 113 Eal.. pet ure yldran hwilum zr 
gode behetan, 6zxt is sulhalmessan and rompenegas and 
cyricsceattas and leohtzescota. a1zo1 Cartzl.deGlaston. 38 
in Kennett Paroch. Aut. Gloss. s.v., In churchscet Ix gallinas 
et semen frumenti ad tres acras. ¢c 1280 Gloss. Law Terms 
in Rel. Ant. 1. 33 Chirchesoht, une certeine summe de ble 
batu. ¢1300 Battle Abbey Cust, (1887) 60 Dare iij gallinas 
et j gallum ad cberset. ¢1300 Flefa 1, xivii. in Spelman s.v., 
Chirchesset certam mensuram bladi tritici significat .. in 
brevi Regis Knuti .. illam contributionem (Chirchsed) ap- 
pellant, quasi, semen Ecclesia. 1618 Damier Hist. Eng, 18 
(D.) To see all Churchscot and Romescot fully cleered before 
his returne. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 94 b, In our ancient bookes 
these gifts of deuotion were called Churchesset, or Church- 
seed, guast semen Ecclesiz, 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. 
(1739) 86 Peter-pence, Ciricksceat (or Church-shot) and 
Tythes must be duly paid. 1710 Pripeaux Or7g. Tithes iv. 
202 To pay..their Cyricsceat and the Plow-Alms, 1726 
Ayurre Paverg. 7 This in our ancient Books is called 
Church-seed. 1841 Soutney Bk. of Ch. (ed. 5) 48 The first 
legislative provision for the clergy.. in the form of a Kirk- 
scot. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. 1v. iv. 281 The 
nature of Kirk Shot, a payment of certain corn and seed as 
first fruits. 1867 Pearson Early & Alid, Ages Eng. 1. 207 
note, Cyricsceat or churchsed. 1872 E. Ropertson /isé. 
Ess. 105 Church-shot, 1875 Stusps Const. Hist. 1. viii. 229 
Besides the tithe, the clergy received .. church-scot, a sort 
of commutation for firstfruits paid by every householder. 


Church-service. 

+1. Service of the church; a religious life. Obs. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 10606 (Trin.) Pei had .. 3yuen hir to pe 
chirche seruise. 

2. The public worship of a church; now sfec. 
(in England) the order of Common Prayer of the 


Church of England. 

a1sss Braprorp IVs. 394 Company not with them, 
specially in their church-service. 1587 GoLpinc De Mornay 
xvii. 269 It appeareth..by the books of Cerimonies of ail 
nations, all whose Churchseruices are nothing but sacrifices. 
bid. xx. 314 That it direct us and al our Churchseruices 
vnto the true God. 1670 H. Stuspe Censure, etc. 16 Part 
of the Church Service, now imposed on the Communicants 
to hold. 1883 J. W. SuHerer A¢ Home & in India 38 Church 
service was held..in the parade-ground. 

3. pop. A service-book; esp. a book containing, 
in addition to the Book of Common Prayer, the 
proper lessons, metrical version of the psalms, etc. 

1859 SALa Tw. round Clock (1861) 178 Nine church sere 
vices, richly bound. 

+Churchship. Os. [f. Cuurcn sb. + -sHiP.] 

1. The status of a church. the being a church. 

1645 J. Gloopwin) Janoc. § Truth Triumphing 56 (They) 
cannot with safe conscience communicate together in Church- 
ship. 1653 GaupeN AHécrasp, 91 A special mark of their 
true Churchship. a 1716 South Serm. Fohn i. 11 (T.) The 
Jews were his own also by right of churchship. 

2. An ecclesiastical organization or body. 

1675 T. Tutty Let. Baxter 14 And would you have us 
yield up the great Truths of the Gospel for fear of offendin 
such Churchshipps as these [Papists, Socinians, Quakers 


CHURCHWARDEN. 


+Church-soken. Obs. exc. Hist. — [see 
SoKEN.] The territory of a church ; inhabitants 
of this district. 

a1000 Laws /ne § 5 Thorpe I. 104 (Bosw.) Be ciric-socn. 
¢1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 89 Dominica Palmarum, Pat ech 
chirchsocne god pis dai a procession. 1875 STusBs Const. 
ffist. 1, xi, 407 London appears to have been a collection of 
.-Manors, parishes, church-sokens. 

Church -story. 1. Church-history. arch. 

1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on A foc. (1573) 2 Eusebius in.. 
his thyrd booke of churchstories. 164: J. Jackson 7rne 
Evang. T. i. 20 Out of Church-story. 


2. A story about the church or clergy. 

1876 Miss Brappon Hostages Fort. 18 (Hoppe) Church- 
stories about So and So who has just been made a bishop. 

+ Church-stuff. O%s. Church furniture, or- 
naments, and vestments. 

1577-87 Ho.insHep Chron. III. 1037/1 A gaie coate, 
patcbed togither of vestments and church-stuffe being onelie 
sent to deceive them. 1687 Assur. Abd, Lands 110 Vessels, 
of Silver or Gold, or other Utensils or Church-stuff, 

Church-text. The Old English or ‘ Black- 

letter’ as used on monumental brasses, in stained 
glass windows, and for similar purposes ; also, in a 
condensed form, as a modern printing type. 
_ 1684 Progress ist Dk, Beaufort 9 Vhe inscription following 
in church text bordering itsedge: Here lyeth, etc. 1875 UrE 
Dict. Arts U1. 641 All the varieties of church-text, German- 
text, Gothic, and Elizabethan. 1 Messrs. F. Parker & 
Co., Spec. of Type 16 Two-line English Church Text, etc, 

+ Church-ward,s¢. Obs.exc. Hist. [f. CHurcH 
5b. + Wand s6.] 

l. (= OE. ciric-weard, in OHG. chirihwart, 
chirwart, MUG. chirchwart). The custodian of 
a church (building); a man in orders who had 
charge of a church. E 

¢ 1000 in Thorpe’s Hom. 1. 452 (Bosw.) Se bisceop befran 
Sone cyrcweard hwzrdzshalganwapnu weron. 10440, F. 
Chron. (Cott.) Epelstan cyric wyrd[Laud MS. cyrice weard] 
feng to bam abbodrice. 1131 /é¢d.(Laud MS.) Pet he scolde 
setten pzer prior of Chinni and circeweard and hordere and 
reilbein. 1871 FREEMAN Norm, Cong. IV. xx. 458 A prudent 
Churchward, Yware by name. 


2. A churchwarden (doubtful.) 

1496 in Ellacombe Ch. Betts Devon (1872) 464, xxd. y" of 
to y’ vhircheward, and itijd. to y® clerks. : 

Chu'rchward, «a. and adv., -wards, adv. 
[see -waRD.] Towards the church. (Originally zo 
church-ward.) 

1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. v.146 And cariep him to chirche- 
ward his schrift forto telle. 1393 — C. vi. 351 And kayres 
hym to-kirke-ward. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/1 Comyng 
doun in to the chyrche ward. 1842 Laine Notes Trav. 324 
All walking silently churchwards. 1870 HawtHorne Exg. 
Note Bks, (1879) 1.74 It is a pity we have no chime of 
bells, to give the churchward summons at home. JZod. The 
churchward view. Flocking churchward. 

Churchwarden (t{o-1t{w5:1d’n). 
DEN. ] 

1. In England: A lay honorary officer of a parish 
or district church, elected to assist the incumbent 
in the discharge of his administrative duties, to 
manage such various parochial offices as by cus- 
tom or legislation devolve upon him, and gener- 
ally to act as the jay representative of the parish 
in matters of church-organization. 

Asa rule there are two churchwardens, elected annually 
at the Easter vestry, one by the incumbent, the other by the 
parishioners. As &érk-masters, church-masters they are 
mentioned in 1429, as church-reeves in 1386; the OE. 
civic-weard was not a layman, 

1494 Fasyan !72d7 Pref. 8, I will that the said xiijd, be 
distributed. .after the discrecon of the churche wardeyns of 
the said parisshe. 1514 in Exg. Grlds (1870) 145 To the seid 
Curate and Kirke-wardeyns. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Com- 
sntunion, The Curate and the Churchwardens. /éd., Then 
shal the Churche wardens .. gather the deuocion of the 
people. 1583 Stuppes Anat. Adus. 1.101 Honest substan- 
tiall men (called churchwardens or the like) chosen by the 
consent of the whole congregation. 1610 Churchw. Acc. 
St, Margarets, Westm, (Nichols 1797) 29 For Salt to destroy 
the fleas in Churchwarden’s pew..6¢. 1628 Earte Micro. 
cosm. Ch, Papist (Arb.) 31 Once a moneth he presents him- 
selfe at the Church, to keepe off the Church-warden. 1711 
STEELE Sect. No 158 P 4 The Church-warden should hold 
up his Wand. 1765 BLacxstone Coe. I. xi. 395 A church- 
warden may justify the pulling off a man’s ha without 
being guilty of either an assault or trespass. 1846 
McCutrocn Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) I. 107 The lists of 
county voters, the overseers and churchwardens of every 
parish are charged with the duty of preparing. 

attrib. [cf. CHuRCHWARDENISM.} 1886 R. N. WortH 
Devonsh. 293 The Saxon font.. preserved through the 
churchwarden period by being partially buried, reversed, 
in the floor, 

Jig. 21876 G. Dawson Jmprovers of Shaks. (1888) 46 
So have Shakespeare’s works suffered from the church- 
wardens of literature. : 

2. InScotland, sometimes applied to the (salaried) 
church-officer or beadle. 

3. collog. A clay pipe with a very long stem. 

1863 JEAFFRESON Live it Down V1. 184 (Hoppe) Having 
first induced Mr. B. to take a churchwarden, and smoke 
also. 1883 Harper's Mag. July 174/1 The ‘ churcb-warden’ 
..1s a small clay pipe with a stem from sixteen to twenty 
inches long. 

Hence Churchwardened ///. a., nonce-wd., 
placed under a church-warden. Churchwarden- 


ism, therule ofchurchwardens, used contemptuously 


[see War- 


CHURCHWARDENSHIP. 


in reference to thc damage done to the architecture, 
art, etc., of many churches under the direction of 


illiterate churchwardens. So Churchwardenize v. 
1598 E, Girein Shiad. (1878) 43 A new painted, and church- 
warden’d fane. 1865 Corah. Alag. June 737 The genius of 
churchwardenism ruled in the vestries, and presided over 
the destruction or defacement of much. 1880 Puckie CA. 
& Fortress of Dover Castle i. 1 Remnants of Medieval 
Churchwardenisms. .often as bad as any of the Nineteenth 
Century. 1881 Frnt. KR. Archexol. Inst. 353 Vhe doctrine 
of ‘conservative restoration’... has been more destructive 
than the axe of the Puritan, or the century and a half of 
churchwardenism which came after it. 1831 Frasers Mag. 
IV. 284 To think of churchwardenising the Alhambra. 1863 
Sat. Rev. XV. 669/1 Buildings..although much church- 
wardenized, still possessing great architectural interest. 

Chu:rchwa'rdenship. The office or posi- 
tion of a churchwardcn. 

161x Cotcr., Jlargnutilerie, a Churchwardenship. 1710 
Brit. Apollo 1. No. 116. 1/2 The Office of Church. Warden- 
ship. 1868 Contemp, Rev, 1X. 28 The Establishment even 
gives him the occasional dignity of the churchwardenship. 

Chu'rch-way. (cf. Ger. kirchweg.] 

1. The public way leading to a church. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiii. (1615) 228 If any man 
haue stopped or strayted any Church-way, Mill-way, or 
other wayes in the Forest. 1615 in V. Xiding Kec. 11. 90 
The Church-way in Alne being in decay. 

attrib. 1590 Suaks. Aids, N. v. i. 389 The graues, all 
gaping wide, Euery one lets forth Ris spright, In the 
Church-way paths to glide. 1783 Craspe Village 1, 6 ‘The 
*squire's tall gate and churchway-walk between. 

+2. The manner or usage of a church. Ods. 

1647 SALTMARSH Sfark?, Glory (1847) 39 Our controversies 
in these outward things and Churchways. 1649 tr. Be/snen’s 
Ep. xxxiv. (1886) 19 ‘Their formal church-ways of worship. 
1689 Foxes & Firebr. 1. 219 None..but only they who are 
members in a church-way. 

Chu rch-wise, 2. and adv. [see -wisx.] After 
the manner of a church. 

a 1626 Be. ANDREWES Serv. (1841) 14 Churchwise I say, 
for he doth it by a sermon, 1635 BRerETON /'rav. (1844) 
115 Built and framed church-wise. 1847 BusuNeLt Chr. 
Nurt. iii. (1861) 74 A church. wise form. 


Church-woman. (cf. Cuurcuman.] A 
female member of the church, sfec. of the Church 
of England. 


1722 De Foe Red. Courtsh. App. (1840) 285 If I were a 
church woman, and my mistress a dissenter, 1771 SmoL- 
tert Humph. Cl. (1815) 75 Though she is a violent church- 
woman..she would have no objection, at present, to treat on 
the score of matrimony with an Anabaptist, Quaker, or 
Jew. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind xxi, 169 A Church- 
woman ought not to suffer herself to become attached to 
a man outside her own Church. J 

Church-work. 2. Work at the edifice of a 
church. Used proverbially for work that procecds 
slowly, b. Church work. Work on behalf of, or 
in connexion with, the church as an institution. 
So Church-worker, one engaged in church work. 

oxx75 Lamb, Hom. 31 And dele hit wrecche monne oder 
to brugge oder to chirche weorke. 1444 Test. Ebor. (1855) 
I]. 105 Also to the kirkwerk and for my beriall xls. 1467 Acts 
Parl. Fas. 111 (1814) 87 A tone fraucht to the kirk werk of the 
toune. 1639 Futter Holy Har (1647) 36 Contrary to the 
proverb, Church-work went on the most speedily. did. 
11x This siege was Church-work, and therefore went on 
slowly, ¢1677 Marvett Growth Popery Wks. 1875 1V. 388 
To wait for their coming from Madrid would make church- 
work, 171z Appison Sfect. No. 383. § 4 The fifty new 
Churches will very much mend the Prospect; but Church- 
work is slow. 1886 Pad? Mati. G. 17 May 5/2 Very useful 
to the large number of churchworkers present. 

Churehy ‘tfa-stfi), 2. collog. (Cf. shoppy.] 

1. Strongly smacking of the Church ; obtrusive in 
allegiance or conformity to the Church (i.e., in 
England, the Anglican Church). 

1864 WensTER, C/urc/y, relating to a church, unduly fond 
of church forms. 1866 Pad! Madi GC. 26 May 2 His politics 
are benevolent, Conservative, and, above all, churchy. 1873 
ee aier g Aug. x00q/2 To seat Tories..who will be 

hurchiest of the Churchy, sneer at their right to decent 
burial, joke on their claim to political equality. 

2. Resembling that of a church. 

1888 W. D. Licuruaty }ng. Seigneur 2 A gray Tudor 
mansion. .with churchy pinnacles. 

Churchyard (tfoutfyaid). Forms: 2 cyrce- 
jerd, 3 chirche3eard, 4-5 -3erd, 5 cherch-, 
ehyrche-, churche-3erd, -3arde, 5-6 church- 
3erd, 6-churchyard. [f. CHURCH + YARD sé,2; 
cf. the Se. Kink-yarp, and northern Eng. KirK- 
GARTH, CHURCH-GARTH. Thc stress is upon chureh 
already in Shaksp.; yet we usually say Sv. Pazedl’s 
Churchyard, with stress on yard, as always in Sc.] 

1. The yard or encloscd picce of ground in which 
a church stands; formerly almost universally uscd 
as a burial ground for the parish or district, and 
still so used, esp. in rural districts. 

1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1137. §4 Nouther circe 
he cyrceiard. axzzzg Ancr. R. 318 (MS. Titus) Eode in 
ring i chirche 3eard. 1393 Lanat. P. PP. C. xv ax Ne 
corses of poure comune in here kirke-3erd [so 2 AJSS., 3 
have churche-; 2 chirche-] c1440 Promp. Parv. 75 
Chyrchezarde [Pyuson churcheyerde), cimitorium, 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, ¢.2§2 The Churche or Churchyerd or 
other place preveleged. 1591 Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. ii. 100 The 
which at Touraine, in S. Katherine's Church-yard I chose 
forth. 1607 — Cor, m1. iii. 51 Like Graues i'th holy Church- 
yard. 1621 Burton Amat. Afed, Democr. to Rdr. 57 Sepa- 
tate places to bury the dead in, not inchurchyards. 1712 
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Appison Sect, No. 419 ? 5 The Church-yards were all 
haunted. 1821 Crare Uri, Alinstr. 1. 8 He. .scarce could 
pass A church-yard’s dreary mounds at silent night. 

+ 2. A burial-ground generally; accmetery. Ods. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 98 ‘Nhe peple said to 
alexander that he was euer in the chircheyerd. 1601 Hot- 
tann /*iny 11.92 The other. .groweth commonly in church- 
yards among graues and tombs. 1678 Wantey /Voud. Lit. 
World v. in. § 12, 474/1 Anicetus .. was... buried in the 
Church-yard of Calistus. 

+ 3. The precincts of achurch ; a cathedral closc. 
Obs, rare. (Cf. Si. Pauls Churchyard.) 

1467 in Lng. Gilds (1870) 393 (Ordin. Worcester), The 
citezens dwelling wtyn the churche yordes, or ffraunchesis 
aloynynge to this, the citee. 1577 FieTEWwoope in Ellis 
Orig, Lett. 1. ccii. IIL. 56 Here fell a mischaunce betwene 
two. .men, and the on of them was killed in Powles churche 
yarde. 

4. Proverb. 

1635 Swan Sfee. AZ. (1670) 124 A hot Christinas makes a 
fat Churchyard. 1710 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 106. 2/1 A 
Green Christmas makes a Fat Church-Yard. A/od. Sc. A 
green Yule and a white Pace, maks a toom kirk and a fon’ 
kirk-yard. . 

5. attrib. and in comb, Churchyard cough, a 
cough symptomatic of approaching dissolution. 

1602 Carew Cornwaii (1811) 322 The curate .. received 
himat the church yard style. 1693 W. Ronertson Phraseol, 
Gen, 379 A church-yard cough; the Phthisick or Tisick. 
1702 STEELE Funerad. iii, I always said by his church-yard 
cough, you'd bury him. 1798 Wornsw. We are Seven vi, 
In the pat abe cottage, I Dwell near them with my 
mother. 1820 Keats Eve St. Agnes xviii, A poor weak, 
palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 1863 Mrs. GaskELt Sy/- 
zta's L.(Hoppe), Jem coughed, poor fellow! he coughed his 
churchyard cough. 1880 Browninc Dram. Jiddyls Ser. u. 
Clive 60 After trying churchyard-chat of days of yore. 

Chure: see CHOOSE v. 

]] Churfurst, Ods., electoral prince: see Cuur-. 

Churke, var. of CHIRK v, 

Churl (tfo1l), sd. Forms: 1 ceorl, 2-3 cheorl, 
2-5 cherl, (3 cherle, 4-5 cherle, 5 cheerl, 
cherll(e, chirl, cherelle, cherld, cherol), 3-7 
chorle, 4-7 churle (6 churryll’, s— churl. [OE. 
ceorl:—W Ger. kerl (Fris. izerl, MDu. herel, kerle, 
Du. serel, MLG. kerle, MG. kerl(e, Ger. ker, 
pointing to OTent. types *erlo-z, *kerlon-, beside 
*karlo-s, *karlon-, which gave ON. karl, OHG. 
charl, charlo: sce Cart and CHARL.] 

1. A male human being, a man; esf. ‘man’ 
as correlative to ‘wife’, husband. (In ME. 


mingled with other senses.) 

a@Boo Corp. Gloss. in Wr.-Wilcker 54 U-xorius, ceorl. 
c1000 Ags. Gosp. John iv. 17 Wel bu cwade bat bu nafst 
ceorl, witodlice Pee ee ce ceguingl i160 Matton cheorles|, 
and se de 6u nu haefst nis din ceorl. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 14788 Alde 
and 3unge, And wereand wif, and cherl and child. ¢xz30 
lati Meid. 39 Pe croh eorned ibe fur & be cheorl chided. 
c12z50 Gen. & Ex, 2715 Moyses.. hente de cherl wid hise 
wond. ¢1374 Cuaucer 7voylus 1. 1024 Thow hast ful grete 
care, Lest the cherl may fal out of the Mone. 

2. In the OE. constitution: A man simply, with- 
out rank; a member of the third or lowest rank 
of freemen. (Only OE. except /7/7s7.) 

a1o00 Law /E1fred in Thorpe Laws 1.64 B, Swa we eac 
settab be eallum hadum, ze ceorle ge eorle. a@xooo in 
Thorpe Laws I. 182(Bosw.} Twelfhyndes mannes ab for- 
stent viceorla ab. ¢ 1z0§ Lay. 11205 Afrst he sloh bz eorles 
and prallede pz chzerles. 1570-6 LamBarDE Peramd, Kent 
(1826) 453 The Churle or Yeoman. c¢1630 Rispon Surv, 
Devon § 284 (1810) 296 The Saxons .. made three degrees 
of free-men; to wit—an earl, a thane, and a churl. 186r 
Pearson Early & Alid. Ages Eng. 72 The freeman proper, 
or ceorl, was the man who preferred to settle on his share 
of the land won in war. 1876 FREEMAN Worm. Cong. V. 
xxil. 27 Villanus, a word.. beginning to bear a meaning 
much lower than that of the old English Churl which it 
translates. ; 

b. Ina looser and morc gencra) application, this 
sense has come down to modern times, esp. as the 
antithesis of 472g, noble, genile; but often mingled 


with other senses. 

1382 Wrciir Pref. Ep. iv. 65 Chirl Petre, and cherl Joon, 
of whom either my3t seyn, and if I be vnwise in word, 
neuerthelater not in kunnyng. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. 
687 As wel may the cherl be saved as the lord. c 1480 
Childrenes Bk. 34 in Babees Bk, (1868) 18 Pyke not pbyne 
Eris ne thy nostrellis ; If pou do, men wolle sey bou come 
of cherlis. 1612 SHeLton Qurr, 1. 11, t. 111 Rich or poor, 
Gentleman or Churl. 1845 Hirst Pocms 47 Not the churl 
I seem, But one of lofty birth. 1877 Mortey Carlyle 
Crit. Mise. Ser. t. (1878) 198 [He] warns all whom it con- 
cerns, from King to chart : 

+3. A tenant in pure villeinagc; a serf, a 
bondman. (The position to which most of the 
OE. ceorlas were reduced after the Norman con- 


quest.) 

a1225 Ancr. R. 86[He] seid to be knihte pet robbed his 
poure men... Uor euere me schal bene cheorl pilken and 
peolien. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 2136(Fairf.) Of Chain chorle [v. ». 
thrall) come ful ri3t. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ B. xt. 121 Formay 
no cherle chartre make ne his catel selle With-outen Ieue of 
his lorde. 1387 Trevisa /Jigden (Rolls) [. 239 A cherle 
[servis] was wib hym in his chare. ¢ 1430 Lync. Chortle & 
Byrde (1818) 17 A chorles chorle ts alway woo be goon. 
1552 Hutoer, Churle or villayne regardant, colonartus, 
1596 SpeNsER State Jred. Wks. (1862) 535/1 Old men, women, 
children, and hyndes iwhich they call churles), 1607 Davirs 
1st Let. Earl Salish. in Hist. Tracts (1787) 255 fe (Mr. 
Guyre} had almost a ballibetagh of land, which he manured 
with his own churles. 


| 


CHURLISH. 


4. A countryman, peasant, rustic, boor. 
usually tinged with other senscs.) 

¢ 3205 Lay. 4260 /Elc cheorl [¢ 1275 man) ext his sulche, 
1382 Wvcirr bis. xvii. 16 If forsothe a cherl who were, 
ora shepperde. c 1440 Promp. J’arv. 72 Cherelle or charle, 
rusticus, 1548 Ilauu Chron. (1809) 675 ‘The Peisants or 
Chorles of the contrey. 1879 Ik. K. Géoss in Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. July, Acrne, a Chute or Farmer. 1693 W. 
Kourrtson PAraseol. Gen. 335 A churl, or countrey carl: 
Rasticus. 1783 CRAMBE Vithige nu. Wks. 1834 I]. 92 See the 
stout churl, in drunken fury great. 1832 Teadaion Lady 
Shaloté nu, ii, The surly village-churls. 

5 Used as a term of disparagement or contempt; 
base fellow, villain. In modern times usually: 
Kude low-bred fellow. 

¢ 13300 //avelok 682 Go hom swibe, fule drit, cherl; Go 
hepen. ¢ 1340 Cursor MV. 1736 (Trin.) Wip scoine alle him 
vnswerde And seide whi is pis cherle (v. ~. carl] ferde. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod. 460 Metillius, the foule cherl, 
the swyn. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxxvit 165 Ie called 
the noble Erle and gentil ‘Thomas of lancastre Cherle. 1536 
in W. H. Turner Sed. Kec. Oxford 138 Come forth horson 
gorbelled churryll. 1614 T. Avams Devils Banquet 194 Vhe 
miserable Churle ..not vouchsafeing to answere. 1793 
Burns Meg o' the Mill, She's left the guid fellow and ta‘en 
the churl. 182: Byrox Sard. 1. ii. (1868) 351 Since .. this 
churl has check'd Thy gentle spirit, go. 1841-4 Eurnsos 
Ess. Spir. Laws Wks. (Bohn) I. 62 Graces .. which are lost 
upon the eye of a churl. 1845 Disraeui Sybi2 1863) 244 
*Unmannerly churl !’ exclaimed Sybil. 1874 Ruskin Fors 
Ctav, IV. 102 Sentiments which in all ages have dis. 
tinguished the gentleman from the churl. 

6. spec. One who is sordid, ‘hard’, or stingy in 
money-matters ; a niggard; a miser. Cf. Car. 

(Yhe application of churdish to Nabal in the Bible has 
app. done much to make this the prevalent modern sense.) 

1535 CoveRDALE /sa, xxii. § Then shal the nygarde be 
no more called gentle, ner the churle lyberall. 1570 Levins 
Mantp. 191 Achurle, ingratus, parcus. a1593 H. Smitn 
3 Serm. (1624) 17 When the Churles barnes were full, he 
bade his soule take rest. x598 DreLoney Yacke Newés., Was 
not at any time found a churl of his purse. 1768 SteERNE 
Sent, Fourn, (1778) 1. 36 When a few words will rescue 
misery out of her distress, I hate the man who can be a 
churl of them. 1885 Miss Brappon Wyllard’s Weird 11. 
i. 4 Your Parisian landlord is a churl and a niggard. 

7. Comb. a. as churl-king, -mind, -saving. 

1595 Polimanteta(1881)57 More courteous then the churle- 
sauing Abigal. 1861 Pearson Zarly & Mid. Ages Eng. 
152 Eadwig .. who was called contemptuously the churl- 
king, because only the people were for him. 1874 RusKis 
Fors 1V. 103 The conception .. seems ludicrous to the im- 
potent churl mind. 

b. Churl’s, in plant names: as churl’s cress, 
mustard, applicd by Lyte to a cruciferous plant, 
prob. Lepidium campestre; churl’s head, Knap- 
weed or Hardheads (Centaurea nigra); churl’s 
treacle, a specics of garlic (4l/ium sativum . 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus v. \xii. 628 The second kind fof 
Thlaspi) is called ..in high Douche Baur senff or Baurn 
kress .. that is to say .. Churles Cresse. /b2/., I thinke it 
best to call [thlaspi) churles mustard. 

+ Churl, a2. Obs. (or ? attrib.) Churlish. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Forp. 

+ Churl, 2.1 Ods. [f. Cucrt sd.] 

1. intr. To take a husband; cf. fo we. 

axooo in Thorpe Laws I]. 346. 19 (Bosw.) Dar man eft 
wifab, odde wif eft ceorlab. c1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxii. 
30 His ne ceorliad [//atton cheorliab] on pam zriste. 

2. trans. To play the churl or niggard towards 
(a person), to begrudge. Cf. Cuurt sé. 6. 

1696 Auprey J/isc, (1857) 182 You need not, says he, churle 
me in a piece of meat. 

3. inir. To grumble a/ like a churl. 

1626 W. Scrater &.rfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 4 Murmure, and 
little Iesse then churle at him, if in the least sort hee af- 
flict vs. /bid, 209 Churling at Gods hand in our afflictions. 

Chur], Sc. variant of Cutt v. 

+Churldom. Oés. [Sec -pom.] The state of 
being a churl or bondman. 

1386 Cuaucer Pers. T., De Avaritia P 692 (Harl. MS.) 
This name of cherldom [so atso Christch. AIS.; other MSS. 
read thraldom) was never erst couth til Noe sayde that his 
sone Chanaan schulde be thral of his bretheren. 

Churled (tfo-uld), z. [f. Cuuru+-ep.] Made 
a chnrl or churlish. 

18.. C. Weare in G. Johnston Nat. //ist. E. Bord. (1853) 
I. 2x Some are whirled The dizzy round of joy,and some tum 
churled Or fevered from life's game. 1871 J. MiLrer Songs 
Italy (1878) 109 Savage old beast, so crossed and churled, 

Churle hemp, obs. var. of CARL EMP. 

Churlhood (tfislhud). In 4 cherlhed, chirle- 
hede. [I. CHURL +-HEAD, -HOOD.] ' 

+1. The state or quality of a churl; rusticity, 
boorishness, rudeness ; home)y simplicity. 

1382 Wyciir Pref Ff. iv. 64 Thou scest how myche thei 
ben atwyn, riztwise chirlehede (1388 homelynesse] and tau;t 
ry3twisnesse. — /sa. Prol., He is. . of curteis fair speche, 
ne any thing is mengd of cherlhed in his faire speche. 

2. The estate or order of the churls, 


1867 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. 1 v. 342 The only addition 
which either Norman chivalry or Norman churlhood made, 


Churlish (fiilif, a. Forms: 1 ceorl., 
ciorl-, cierl-, cyrl-, cirlisc, 4 cherlyssh\e, 
-isch, -iche, -ish, churlische, cheerlissch), 5 
cherlyche, -ysche, cherlliche, chorlissh,-ysshe, 
5-6 churlisshe, -ysshe, 6 chorlyshe, -ish, 6- 
churlish. [OE. cterdzsc, or (without umlaut) 
ceorlisc, f. ccorl CHURL + -isc, -IsH. Cf. CARLISH.) 


(Now 


CHURLISHLY. 


+1. Of or relating to a churl; of the rank or 
position of a churl; pertaining to churls, rustic, 
common, vulgar, mean. Ods. (or av'ch.) 

azo00 Laws /ne 18 in Thorpe I. 114 (Bosw.) Gif cierlisc 
{ciorlisc A/S. 7, cyrlisc B] mon betygen were. ¢ 1000 
/Exrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 153/33 Cibarius, ceorlisc hlaf. 
1154 O. £, Chrou.an. 893 Saton feawa cirlisce men. 1382 
Wryeiir 1 Chrou. xxvii. 26 To the churlische werk ..and to 
the erthe tilieris, that wrou3ten the erth, ¢ 1386 CHauceR 
Willer's Prol. 61 But tolde his cherlisch tale in his manere. 
1440 Proup. Parv. 72 Cherlyche or charlysche, ~vsticadts. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1. App. 727 Tradition asserts 
Godwine to have been a man of churlish birth. 

b. Applied to churl’s mustard: see CHURL 
Fab, 

A |S} 

1597 GERARD /ferbal 1. xx. §7. 210 The seeds of these 
churlish kindes of treacle mustarde. 

2. Intentionally boorish or rude in behaviour ; 
hard, harsh, ‘ brutal’, surly, ungracious, 

61386 CHaucer Frankl, T, 787 Fro his lust yet were hym 
leuere abyde Than doon so heigh acherlyssh [zv. . cherlyssh, 
cherliche, cherles, cheerlissch] wrecchednesse. @ 1450 
Le Morte Arth. 1078 So churlysshe of maners in feld 
ne hale Ne know I none. c1§30 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. 
Lryt, (1814) 488 The dolphyn stepte forthe ..and said 
to the kynge: Thou foule olde churlysshe vilaine! 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥.Z. v. iv. 98 The Retort courteous. .the Quip- 
modest .. the reply Churlish. 1611 Bistrk x Sav. xxv. 3 
The man was churlish and euill in his doings. [Coverp., 
harde, and wicked in his doynges.] 1684 Bunyan Pilgy. 1. 
13 That which troubleth me most is my churlish carriages to 
him when he was under his distress. 1701 De For 7rve- 
born Eug. Pref., It cannot be denied but we are in many 
Cases, and particularly to Strangers, the churlishest People 
alive. 1865 Livincstone Zauzbesi xxv. 520 We found the 
people more churlish than usual. 

b. ¢ransf. Of beasts, natural forces and agents: 
Violent, rough, etc. (Now only fg.) 

1477 Paston Lett. 794. III. 186 So that he be not chorlissh 
at a spore, as plungyng. 1600 SHaxs. A. ¥. LZ. 1.1.7 The 
Icie phange And churlish chiding of the winters winde. 
1633 P. FLetcHer Pesce. Lcd. u. xii, From thence he fur- 
row'd many a churlish sea, 1671 J. WensteR Aetallogr. 
xxvi. 318 It is a strong and chirlish vomit. 1678 CupworTtH 
futeli, Syst, 1. v. 689 Rude and churlish Blasts of wind. 
1754 Huxuam in PA?l. Trans. XLVIII. 857 It always 
proved a very churlish medicine. [Cf Cuurtous.] 

3. Sordid, niggardly, stingy, grudging. 

[See note to Cuure sé. 6.] 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1. 99 As he liued a beastly and 
chorlish life euen so he required to haue his funerall done 
after that manner. 1600 SHaxs. 4d. Y. Z. 1. iv. 80 My 
master is of churlish disposition, And little wreakes to finde 
the way to heauen By doing deeds of hospitalitie. 1682 
Bunyan Holy Har 191 Nor was I ever so churlish as to 
keep the commendations of them from others. 1810 ScoTr 
Lady of L.w.xxxv, Thy churlish courtesy.. Reserve. 1866 
Mrs. H. Woon S¢. Martin's Eve ii, (1874) 12 He could not 
offer a churlish roof to his visitors. 

4, Of soil: Unkindly, stiff, hard, and difficult to 
work, ill repaying the husbandman’s toil. Formerly 
also of metal: Difficult to work, intractable. Also 
lransf. of difficulties, obstacles, etc. (Now fig.) 

1577 B. Gooce /feresbach's Hush, 1, (1586) 22 In Sommer 
the ground is to hard and churlishe. 1596 SHaxs. x Hen. 
ZV’, v. i. 16 Will you againe unknit This churlish knot ofall- 
abhorred Warre. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 326 If there be Emis- 
sion of spirit, the body of the Metal will be hard and 
Churlish. 1650 Futter Pisga/ u. xii. 250 In assigning the 
west border of this Tribe, we meet with a churlish difficulty 
in the text. 1662 — HWorthies (1840) I. 365 It is not churl- 
ish but good-natured metal. @ 1722 Liste Hus. (1752) 3 
Harsh, churlish, obstinate clay. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 168 
Where the black Swiss .. force a churlish soil for scanty 
bread, 1840 Dickens Baru, Kudge xii, A churlish strong- 
box or a prison-door. 

5. Comb., as churlish-throated. 

@1631 Drayton Is. 111. 918 (Jodd.) The churlish- 
throated hounds then holding him at bay. 

Churlishly (t{iifli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] 
In a churlish manner; rudely, coarsely, harshly, 
roughly ; with niggardliness. 

c1400 Rott. Rose 3164 So cherlishly his heed he shoke. 
61490 Promp. Parv. 72 Cherlichly K., cherlyschely //., chur- 
lisshly 1499, rusticaliter. c1530 Lp. Berners Arth, Lyt. 
Bryt, (1814) 489 So rudely handled, and so churlishely thret- 
ned. 159: SHAKs. 7wo Gent. 1. ii. 60 How churlishly, I 
chid Lucetta hence. 1657 W. Cotes Adam: tu Eden 156 
The root (of White Hellebore) worketh very strongly and 
churlishly. 1741 MinpLeton Cécero (1742) IL. vi. 46 Sextius 
.-had behaved very churlishly towards him since his return. 
1875 McLaren Seru. Ser. 1. x. 174 Churlishly treasured, 
and quickly lost. : 

Churlishness (t{ruifnés). [f. Cuurzisn + 
-NESS.] Churlish qualityor state; rudeness, rough- 
ness, sullenness, harshness, niggardliness. 

1§28 Tinpate Parable Wicked Man, Wks. 1. 117 The 
cruelness and churlishness of father and mother. 1561 T. 
Norton Catufu's Just, ut. 226 Some... geue nothing but 
either with pride of looke, or with chorlishnesse of wordes 
they vpbraide it. 1659 Gentl. CalZ. (1696) 46 ‘The churlish- 
ness of a Nabal makes men they cannot speak tohim. 1846 
De Quincey Chr. as Organ I'ol. Movem, Wks. (1859) X11. 
245 What churlishness, if you should grudge to others a 
health which does not interfere with your own! 

+ Churlness. O¢s. rare—'. Churlishness. 

a 1300 Cuckow & Night.147 How might thou in thy churle- 
nesse find ‘To speak of Loves servaunts in this wise? 

+Churlous. Oés. or dial. rare. Chiurlish. 

a 1450 Ant, de la Tour (1868) 160 A cherlous condicion is 
alle contrarie, for he desirithe nother vertu ne cuning. 1864 
Atkinson IV hithy Gloss.,.s.v. Churlish. *A shill chollos 
wind,’ a cold pining wind. Certain medicines, as saline 
solutions, are deemed ‘ cold and chollos’. 
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Churly (t{ouli), 2. rare. [f. Cure + -¥1.] 
Churlish, rough, surly. 

16z0 Quakes Div. Poems, Fonah (1638) 11 Many a boys- 
trous brush, and churley knock. 1863 Loner. Way'side Ji, 
Music. T. vii. 5 He was the churliest of the churls. 1869 
Brackmore Lovita D, ii. (ed. 12) 5 He was churly to little 
boys when his wife had taken their money. 

Churm, churma, obs. var. of CHIURM. 

Chur, -e, obs. or dial. f. of CHIRM, CHURN. 

Churmark, 0és., electoral mark : see CHUR-. 

Churn (t{oin), 52. Forms: 1 cyrin, 5 kyrne, 
(scharne), 5-6 chyrne, 6 chirne, charne, 5-7 
cherne, chearme, 7 churm(e (still a dial. pro- 
nunciation), 6- churn. orth, dial, Kikn q.v. 
(OE. cyrin str. fem. for *cz72, *czerz, a Common 
Teutonic word; cf. MLG., MG. Azrne, kerne, 
Ger. dial. £72, ker, L.G.karne, karn, MDu. kerne, 
karne, Du. kar; ON, Rirna (Da. kyxrne, Sw. 
karna), wk. fem., also 47arvza- in comb.] 

The alleged OE, ceren is an error of Junius in Lye, care- 
lessly repeated in Dictionaries since. The actual forms 
point to various types, kernda-, kirnjgi, kerndn-, kirnjon-. 
On the whole the strong forms appear to be WGer., the first 
being represented by Du. and Ger. derne, karu(e, the second 
by Ger. 4irn(e and OE. *ciru, *ctern, cyriu. ‘The weak 
forms appear to be Scandinavian, ON. A7arna-, and the 

u., Sw., and Da. pointing to kerzdn, Icel. kirua to 
Airujén-. The ulterior etymology of £/r1z- is uncertain, but 
see Hildebrand in Grimm s.v. Kerzeu 3 ¢; it is not related 
to cwern-, gueru- mill.) 


1. A vessel or machine for making butter, in 
which cream or milk is shaken, beaten, and broken, 
so as to separate the oily globules which form 


the butter from the serous parts. 

€ 1000 Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 280/32 Sz, cyrin. 
thid. 666/12 Hee antipera, kyrne. ¢1440 Promup. Parv. 

6 Chyrne, vesselle, cfnbia, cuuthia. ¢1475 Pict. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/21 Hoe valatortum, a scharne. 1485 
Zuv.in Ripon Ch. Acts 371 j cherne. 1570 Levins Manip. 
81/36 A cherne, fidelia. Jdit. 191/12 A churne. 1577 
B, Gooce Heresbach's Hush. i. (1586) 146 b, A vessell 
rather deepe than big, roundand Cilinder fashion: although 
in some places they have other kinde of Charmes low and 
flat, wherin .. they so shake the milke. 1580 HoLtyBanp 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Baratte,a charning tub, or charne. a 1648 
Dicsy Closet Open. (1677) 112 If you put these clouts into 
a churn with other cream. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 246/2 The barrel slung upon a fraine, and turned 
with two winch-handles is one of the most familiar forms 
of churn. 188: Lescestersh. Gloss. \E. D. S.), Churm, sb. 
and v., var. pron. of ‘churn’. 

2. Extended to other vessels or instruments with 
some resemblance to the prec., ¢.g. a kind of pump 
used in mines, the block or chuck on a porcelain- 
turner’s lathe, a milkcan shaped like the upright 
churn, ete. 

1747 Hooson Afiner's Dict. 213, Common Pumps used in 
the Mines, such as Raggs, Churns, Sweaps, Forces, for 
drawing of Water. 

3. A local popular name of the Daffodil. 

1875 Lauc. Gloss. (E. D.S.). 

4. [from the vb.] Churning (of water, etc.). 

@ 1882 Rossetn Ball. §& Sonnets, White Ship, Out of the 
churn of the choking ship. 

5. altrib. and in Comb., as churn-maid, -power, 
-shaped, -works; churn-boot, a large boot, sup- 
posed to resemble the upright chum ; churn-dash, 
-dasher, the appliance for agitating the milk in 
the churn; churn-drill (see quot.) ; churnful, as 
much as a chum holds; churn-getting, d/a/., 
= next ; churn-supper (=47rn-supper, KiRn, a 
churn, being identified with Kirn, a harvest-home), 
a supper given at a harvest-home. See also 
CHURN-MILK, CHURN-STAFF. 

1831 CarLyLe Sart. Res. (1858) 28 The military classes in 
those old times, whose buff-belts, complicated chains and 
gorgets, huge *churn-boots.. have been bepainted in mo- 
dern Romance. 1860 TyNpALL Glac. 25 A little water- 
wheel, .communicated motion to a *churndash which made 
the butter. 1877 NIV. Lincoltush. Gloss. (E. D. S.)\, Cherie 
dash, the machinery in the interior of a churn. 1874 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., *Churn-drill, a large drill used by miners, It 
is several feet long, and has a chisel point at each end. 
1866 WauGuH Ber a2' th’ Bautam vi. 118 On their way home 
from a *churn-gettin’—as the hay-harvest supper is called. 
1879 Natat Mag. IV. 307, 1 was not .. caught by *churn- 
maids or promiscuous spectators a second time. 1874 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech., *Churu-power, a motor for driving churns or 
churn-dashers to agitate the milk orcream, 1801 Strutt 
Sports §& Past. 1. (1876) 468 The Harvest-supper in some 
places is called a Mell-supper and a *Churn-supper. 1870 
Braud’s Antig, (ed. Hazlitt) 11, 18 Aram asserted that it 
was called the Churn Supper, because, from immemorial 
times, it was customary to produce in a Churn a great 

uantity of cream and to circulate it in cups to each of 
the rustic company. 1875 Lauc. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Churnu- 
supper, an evening feast to celebrate the close of the hay 
harvest. 1877 N. WW’. Liucolush. Gloss.(E. D.S.), Churi- 
dash or *Churn-works. 

Churn (t{zin), v. For forms see sb,: also 6 
chearn, 7 cherm, charm. ([f. prce. sb. Not re- 
corded in OE., but cf. MG. Azvzcn, herien, so Ger. 
dial., also karnen, Du. karnen, Da. kyerne, Sw. 
harna, all in same sense. ] 

1, trans. To agitate w2/k or cream in a churn so 
as to make butter; to produce éz¢¢tery thus. 

1440 Proutp. Parv. 76 Chyrne botyr, cuszo, 1530 Patscr. 
483/2, I cherne butter, ye das le beurre. 1535 CovERDALE 
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CHURR. 


Prov. xxx. 33, Who so chyrneth mylck, maketh butter. 

1605 TimmeE Qxersit. 1. vii. 33 The experience of charming 
and working simple milke. 1615 Marknam Zug. Housew. 
(1649) 196 Your creame being neatly and sweet kept, you 
shall churme or churne it. 1616 Surrt. & Markn. Cousutry 
Faru 65 Vo make this Butter, shee shall beat or cherne 
it a great while in Vessels made for the purpose. 1747 
Westey Prim. Physick (1762), New Butter Milk, churned 
in a bottle. 1886 Padi Mall G. 21 Sept., In Normandy 
..the farmer. .churns his cream every day. 

Jig. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1.7 lt is a safe 
rule in the partition of Holy Scripture, not to churne the 
sincere milk thereof till butter come. 

b. zztr. To work a churn, make butter. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1. v. 8 There will never come 
anie butter, chearne as long as you list. 1590 Suaxs. A/ids. 
N. 1. i. 37 And bootlesse make the breathlesse huswife 
cherne. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. xxii (L.), Putting his 
countess into the dairy to churn and to make cheeses. 

2. To agitate, stir, and intermix any liquid, or 
mixture of liquid and solid matter; to produce 
(froth, etc.) by this process. Zo churz one’s way; 


to advance by churning up (the sea, etc.). 

1697 Drypen ined vi. 633 Churning bloody Foam. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x1. 307 The flesh trembles while she churns 
the blood. 18.. CampBeLt Poems, Dead Eagle 65 Winds 
churn’d white the waves. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. 
(1856) 196 The sea seemed to be churning ice. 1873 Biack 
Pr. Thude ii. 13 All last night churning our way up to Loch 
Gair. 1880 Browninc Draw. Idylis 1. Pan §& Liuua 58 
Lost in the thin foam Churned on a sea-shore. 

b. zztr. 

1735 SOMERVILLE Chase 1v. 223 Like some angry Boar 
Churning he foams. @ 1813 A. Witson Foresters Poet. 
Wks. (1846) 267 The deep bilge water churned and roared 
below. 1865 ances Zambest xxii. 452 Each with his 
powerful tail causing the water to churn and froth. 

Churned /#/. a. ; Churner, one who churns. 

1725 BRADLEY Fam. Dict. s. vy. Mixing it body, A Quart 
ofchurn’d Milk. 1878 Brack Greeu Past. xxxin. 263 Here 
was no churned Beale 1888 Puch 20 Oct. 182/3 You've 
been to the Dairy Show, Sir, have you not ?.. Those churners 
competitive were a sweet lot. 

Churning (t/a nin), vd/. sb. [f. prec. +-1ne1,] 

1, The action of the vb. CHuRN ; esf. the agitat- 
ing of milk or cream to produce butter. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 76 Chyrnynge, cumdiacto. 1611 Bipte 
Prov, Xxx. 33 Surely the churning of milke bringeth forth 
butter. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 992 ‘he Comming of Butter 
after the Cherming. 1859 Gro. E1iot 4. Bede 69 Hetty’s 
in the middle o’ making the butter, for the churning was 
thrown late. 1883 Brack Skaudox Bells xxviii. ; 

2. The quantity of butter produced at a churning. 

1886 Pall Madl G. 21 Sept. 2/1 Salt is added. .Thechurn- 
ings are then mixed together and sent to the market, 

3. attrib, as churning-staff, -stick, -tub. 

1767 PercivaL Peruvian Bark in Phil. Trans. LVL. 22 
A vessel, to which a churning staff is fitted. 1840 H. H. 
Witson tr. Vishiu Purdtia (1864) 1. 142 ‘Taking the Moun- 
tain Mandara for the churning-stick..churn the ocean to- 
gether for ambrosia. 1580 Hottypanp 7veas. Fr. Toug, 
Baratte, a charning tub, or charne. 

Churning (tfd-min), A4/. a. [see -Inc?.] That 
churns, in the various senses of the vb. 

1697 Drypven Virg. Georg. 1. 400 About his churning 
Chaps the frothy Bubbles rise. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. 
Leight. 1125 The cows push out..tolerant churning mouths. 

Churn-milk (tfinmilk). Now chiefly dad, 
(cf. Ger. dial. A’rn-, kernmilch, Du. kernemelk, 
LG. karnmelk, karmelk. Icel. kyarna-mjdlk.) 
Butter-milk, the acidulous milk which remains 


after the butter has been separated. 

1s98 Haxcuyt Voy. 1. 97 The churnmilke which re- 
maineth of the butter. 1§99 A. M. tr. Gatelhouer’s Bh. 
Physicke 267,2 We may give it charne or Buttermilcke. 
1628 Earte Microcosm. Upstart Kut. \Arb.) 38 His face 
beares still a relish of Churne-milke. 1867 WauGcH Oxr 
Blanket iii. 76 A mug-full o’ churn-milk. 1879 Suppé. 
Voc. E. Anglia (E. D.5.), Churan-milk. 

b. alfr2b. in fig. sense. 

1s90 GREENE, Never Too Late Wks. (Grosart) VIIL. 195 
You that stand vpon the beauty of your churnmilke face. 


Chu'rn-owl. és. exc. dial, [app. a corrup- 
tion of churr-owl: see CHURR sb. and v.]) The 
Goatsucker or Night-Jar; called also Jarr Owl. 

1674 Rav Eng. Birds 83 Churn-owl, Fern Owl or Goat 
sucker, Caprimulgus. 1769 G. WHite Selborne xxii. (1789) 
62 One of these churn-owls came and settled on the cross 
of that little straw edifice and began to chatter. 1832-5 
Jesse Gleanings (1843) 297. 1879 Shropsh. Hord-Bk , 
Churn-owl, obsolescent. 1883 in Hasnzfsh. Gloss. 

Chu 'rn-staff. [f CHurn sé. +-starr.] 

1. A staff or rod used for agitating or ‘ dashing’ 


the cream or milk in a standing churn. 

61475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 793/22 Hoc coagulato- 
vinim, a scharnstafe, 1615 Markuam £izg. //ousew. u. Vi. 
(1668) 146 The lightness of the Churm-staff. 1762 SMoLLETT 
1. Greaves iii (D), Employed in milking the cows, in twirl. 
ing the mop or churn-staff. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Churi-staff, 
the dasher of an old-fashioned ‘up and down’ churn. ; 

2. Local name of Sun-Spurge (Zzphorbia helio- 
scopia) and of Yellow ‘Toadflax (Lzzaria vulgaris). 

1853 V. & Q. Ser. 1. VIII. 36/1 Sun Spurge. .Churn Staff. 
1879 bases Plant, 47. 1886 Britren & Hotcann Plant-2., 
Churnstaff, (1) Exphorbia Heltoscopia, (2) Linaria vulgaris, 

Churpe, obs. form of CHir?. 

Churr, sé. [f. Cuurr z.] 

1. A deep or low trilled or whirring sound made 
by some birds, ete. 

1837 Maceituivray //ist. Brit. Birds 1. 404 A few mellow 
notes... intermixed at times with a sort of stifled scream or 


CHURR. 


churr. 1856 Dose, Lyrics tn War Time, Alilkm, Song, 
Churr, churr! goes the cockchafer. 1874 Woop Nav. //is?. 
284 The Goat-sucker, or Nightjar,—Vheir cry .. with the 
addition of the characteristic ‘ chur-r-r, chur-r-r.” 

2. Hence, the local name of several birds which 
make this sound, esf. the Partridge; the White 
Throat (Sy/via cinerea); the Dunlin; and the 
Nightjar. 

1610 W. Fo..Kincuam Art of Survey w. tii. 83 May-Chit, 
Spawe, Churre, Peeper, Grindle. 1667 0. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St, Gt, Brit, 1. (1684) 6 It wants not.. Curlew, Bayning, 
Dotterel, Roe, Chur. 1864 Atkinson ?rov. Names Birds. 

3. Comb. Churr Owl, the Goat-sucker; ef. 
Cuurn Ow. 

1885 Swainson Brit. Birds 97 Churr Owl (Aberdeen). 

Churr (tfi1), v. [Echoic: ef. Curr] zxér. 

To make the sound described under Cuurn sd, 

(Expressive of a somewhat deeper and hoarser sound than 
chirr.) 

155s Fardle Factions t. vi. 93 The Troglodites .. sieme 
rather to busse or cliurre betwene the tieth, then to speake. 
1648 Kart WESTMORELAND Otia Sacra (1879) 139 The 
Partridge calls its Mate, and churrs. 1707 E. Warp //zd. 
Rediv, (1715) I. vi, So have I heard..A Hedbe:bird churr- 
ing sit hard by. 1857 Kincstey 72wo FV. Ago 111. 69 ‘The 
night-hawk churred softly-round their path, 

b. trans. 

1834 R. Mupte Brit, Birds (1841) 1. 89 They may be.. heard 
churring an end of their exhilarating stave. 

Henee Churring vé/. 5d. and ///. a. 

1599 T. Mlouret] Si/ézwormes 73 Heare eke their hurring 
aud their churring song. 1611 Cotcr., Cabab.. The chuck- 
ing, churring, or iouking of a Partridge. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Alount. & Mere xi. 93 ‘The churring of a pair of 
nightjars around an oak. 

hurre, obs. form of CHARE v., to turn. 

| Churrus. Jadia. (Hindi charas.] The re- 
sinous exudation of the hemp-plant (Casnadbis 
fndica\, used in India as an intoxicating drug. 

1860 Mayne £-xf, Lex., Churrus, name given to the resin 
obtained from the substance called Gunjah [dried hemp- 
plant]. 1866 7'reas. Bot, 214/t The dried plant, or portions 
of it, are sold..under the name of Gunjab and Bhang, while 
the resin itself is known as Churras. 

Churr-worm. [See quot. 1868. But Bailey 
and others explained the name f. OL. cierraz, 
cyrran to turn, ‘ beeausc it turneth quick about ’.] 


A loeal name of the Mole-Cricket. 

1668 Witktns Real Char. uv. § 2.124. 1726 Dict. Rust. 
(ed. 3), Eve-Churr or Churr-Worm, a kind of Insect. 1868 
Woop Homes without H. viii. 158 The Mole Cricket. .called 
in some places the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of 
the peculiar sound which it produces. 

hurryl, obs. f. CHURL. 

Churt, -y, dial. variants of CHERT, -y. 

+Churtle, v. Obs. rare—. To ehirp. 

1570 Levins J/awip. 192 ‘Vo churtle, Aipr/are. 

Chuse, var. form of CHoosE v., q.v. 

+ Chuserel. [App. an error of some kind.] 

1731-1800 Battery, Chusherel, a Whore master, a De- 


bauchee. Shaksp. 1847-78 Hatuiwet, Chusere/, a de- 
bauched fellow. South. 


Chusite (tfiszoit). Af. [Named by Saussure 
in 1794, perhaps f. Gr. xvo-1s fusion+-1TE,} A 
variety of Olivine, considered by Dana to be par- 
tially deeomposed ehrysolite. 

1811 Pinkerton /efral. 1. 38 Little grains .. of that sub- 
stance I have called granular chusite. 1814 T. ALLAN 
Min, Nomencl., Chusite, Saussure, a mineral found in the 
cavities of porphyry. 1868 Dana Jin. 258. . 

Chut (tot). st. [ef. Tur.] An exclamation 
expressive of impatienee. 

18z5 Lytton Zicct 34 ‘Chut,’ I thought you spoke of 
Zicci. 31848 Dickens Dombey (1865) 11. 182 ‘Chut!’ said 
the old woman .. ‘what signifies!" 185: Mayne Reip 
Scalp Hant. xxxi, ‘Chut, man! your tongue wags like a 
beaver’s tail in flood-time’. 

Chute (fit). Alsog shute. [Here there ap- 
pears to be a mixture ofthe F. chzée fall (of water, 
descent of a canal loek, etc.), and Ing. SuHoor. 
The former appears to have been adopted in North 
America in sense 1, and !he application gradually 
extended to include senses whieh originate with 
Suoor, and are still eommonly so spelt in England.] 

1. A fall of water; a rapid descent in a river, or 
steep channel by which water eseapes from a 
higher to a lower level. 

(1725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 287 Gulleys or 
channels .. where, upon hasty rains, great shoots of water 
had been used to run.] 1847 Loncr. Zz. u. ii. 15 ‘They 
swept with the current— Now through rushing chutes among 
greenislands. 1884 //arfer’s Jug. June 1136/1 We dropped 
down a glassy chute into an extensive basin. 

2. A sloping channel or passage for the con- 
veyance of water, or of things floating in water, 
to a lower level ; in North Ameriea, an opening 
in a river dam for the deseent of logs, ete. 

[1808 A. Parsons Trav. Asta xi. 241 At this place the 
ships are supplied with water..conveyed into the boats by 
shutes made on purpose.] 1878 Lusnberman's Gaz. 18 Dec. 
426 The gates {of the dam] are opened, the logs are run 
through the chute, and sufficient water is furnished to carry 
them helow. 1880 /did. 1 Jan. 28 The rafts..at Ottawa, are 
guided through a ‘slide’ or ‘chute’ to the mills where they 
belong. 1881 Standard ot s/t If the winter is mild 

r 


tbe logs cannot be ‘hauled’ from the ‘stump’ to the ‘shoot’ 
on the river bank. 


- A steep channel or enclosed passage down 
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which ore, coal, grain, or the like is ‘ shot’, so as 
to reaeh a receptaele, wagon, etc. below. Iu 

England, usually shoot. 

188: Raymonp S/ining Gloss., Chute, A channel or shaft 
underground, or an inclined trough above ground, through 
which ore falls or is ‘shot’ by gravity from a higher to a 
lower level. 31882 Pinpcron Luginecer’s /fol, 1. 271 ‘The 
rattle of the pumps, and heavy falls of ore in the chutes. 
1883 STEVENSON Si/verado Sq. 81 A rusty iron chute on 
wooden legs came flying like a monstrous gargoyle across 
the parapet. 

4. The steep slope of a spoil-bank beside a 
quarry or mine, down whieh rubbish is shot ; also, 
a steep slope for tobogganing. 

1884 all Mall G. 28 Aug. 2/1 Most of the inscriptions 
found at Assos were in the chutes of earth beneath this part 
of the Agora, the blocks evidently having been thrown down 
during the troubles of the city. 1888 Detroit Free Press 
7 Jan., Last winter there weren’t half enough toboggan 
chutes to accommodate the people. 1888 (a// Alalt G. 3 
Sept. 13/2 Marine tobogganing .. The artificial slope rises 
from high water mark to the height of 32 ft. above it..'he 
chute is 178 feet long. . 

5. In Lsle of Wight, a stccp cutting affording a 
passage from the surface above a cliff to the lower 
undercliff ground. Also spelt shute, shoot. 

1847-78 HaLuiwett, Chute, Shoot, a steep hilly road. 
1. Wight. 1879 Jenkinson Guide J. of Wight 94 A branch 
road ascends the cliff by what is known as the St. Lawrence 
or Whitwell Shute. 


Hence Chute v., to send down through a chute. 

1884 Harper's Mag. May 872/1 Logs .. are often chuted 
down from the es ree ; 

Chutney, chutnee (t{x'tni). Also chutny, 
chutnee. [Hindi chafxz.] A strong hot relish or 
condiment eompounded of ripe fruits, aeids, or 
sour herbs, and flavoured with ehillies, spices, ete. 

1813 Forves Ortent, Afent. 11. 50 (Y.) ‘The Chatna is 
sometimes made with cocoa-nut, lime-juice, garlic, and 
chilies. 1816 ‘Qutz’ Grand Alaster vin, She soon return’d 
with... Rice, chitny, Bombay ducks, and tea, 1848 ‘Tnack- 
eERAY Van. Fair lix, Chests of mangoes, chutney, and 
currie-powders. 1870 Eng. Afech. 4 Feb. 512/2 Chutnee. 

Chuze, obs. form of CHOOSE. 

+ Chwarnt, chwas, chwine, chwot, obs. 
and dial, ff. Z warrant, I was, I ween, I wot: see 
CH. pron. 

a 1553 UpaLt Koister D.1. iii. (Arb.)23 Nere since chwas 
bore chwine. 1568 1. Howett Arb, Amitie (1879) 89 
Though icham not 30 3eemlie, chwot, as bene the Courtnoles 
gay. 13589 Hay any IWVork 39 Chwarnt tee ti vorehead 
zaze hard as horne. _ 

Chy-, formerly in words now spelt CuI-, q.v. 

Chyan, obs. form of CAYENNE. 

Chyaste, var. of CHESTE 54.2 Ods., strife. 

+ Chyazic (koiezik), wz. [f. the initial letters 
of c-arbon, hy-drogen, and az-ole + -1c.] Chenz. in 
Chyazic Acid: an old name of Prussic aeid. 

1819 Cuitpren Chem. Anal, 325 Sulphocyanic acid was 
discovered by Mr. Porrett in 1808. . out in 1814, he puhlished 
a more detailed account of its properties under the name of 
sulphuretted chyazic acid. 1847-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV. 
417/2 The sulphuretted Chyazic acid of Porrett. 

hyche, chycon, obs. ff. CHICHE, CHICKEN. 

+ Chyde. Oés. rare. 

¢1475 Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 777 Hic fax, a chyde. 

Chyde, obs. variant of CHITHE, CHIVE. 

c1485 E. £. Altsc. (1856) 77 A chyde of saffrone. 

Chyer(e, obs. form of CHEER, 

Chyke, Chyken, -in, Chykwede, etc., obs. 
forms of CHICK, CHICKEN, CHICKWEED. 

Chylaceous (kailé'fas, @. rare—'. [f. L. 
chyl-us CHYLE + -ACEoUs.] Of the nature of chyle. 

1696 Flover State Anim. [1{umours(J.), When the spirits 
of the chyle have half-fermented the chylaceous mass. 

Chylaqueous (kailé'*kwejas), a. [f. CHyLE + 
-AQUEOUS.] Of the nature of water mixed with 
chyle. Chylaqueous fliutd: A transparent colour- 
less fluid existing in eertain invertebrata, corre- 
sponding to the blood of the higher animals. 

1859 CARVENTER Anim. Phys. 1869 NicHolson Zool, 91 
A cavity in the roof of the umbrella from which arise a series 
of radiating canals, the so-called chylaqueous canals. 1877 
Huxiey Anat, Juv, An. ix. 560, | know not why the pre- 

osterous name of ‘chylaqueous fluid’ should have been 
invented for that which is in no sense ‘ chyle’, though, like 
the other fluids, it contains a good deal of water. 


Chylariose (kailés:rigus). [f. on the type of 
cellulose, etc., f. Gr. xvAaprov a little juice, dim. of 
xvaAds juice.} ‘A term for levulose or fruit sugar 
when obtained from honey’ (Syd. Soc. Lex... 

Chyle (kail). Forms: 6-7 chilus, 6-8 chylus, 
7 chile, 7-chyle. [a. F. chyle (= lt. chzlo, Sp. 
gutlo) :~1.. chylus, a, Gr. xbAds juiee (of plants, 
animals, deeoctions), ehyle, f. stem xv- (xev-, X€-) 
to pour, shed, fuse, cte.; ef. CHyme. For some 
time the Gr.-L. form chylus \chilus’ was used.] 

1. The whitc milky fluid formed by the action 
of the panereatie juiee and the bile on the ehyme, 
and eontained in the lymphatics of the intestines, 
whieh are hence called /ac/eals. ‘The term has 
been used to designate the fluid in the intestines 
Just before absorption’ (Sy. Soc. Lex.. 


1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., To make 
dygestyon, and to brynge the Chilus to the lyuer by meanes 


| 


_ factive or -ory.] 


| of the veynes meseraykes, 


CHYLIFY. 


15994 I. BG. La Primaud, Fr. 
dicad, uw. 346 Chylus in the stomach. 1604 T. Wricur 
Lass. 1. ix. 36 When the meate in our stomackes is suffi- 
ciently digested, the chile..there remayneth. 1620 VeNnex 
Via Kecta viii. 165 There can never of crude clryle be nade 
good bloud in the liuer. xr692 Benttey Boyle Lect. 74 
The lacteous vessels for the reception of the chyle. 1728 

. Cuampertayne Nelig. Philos. 11730) 1. iv. § 5 A sort of 

ap, which the Anatomists call Chylus. 1732 ARuutTuNoT 

Rules of Diet 274 So as the Chyle nay have a free eel 
into the Blood. 188: Mivart Caf 181 ‘The chyme of the 
stomach, having been inodified by the action of all these 
secretions, changes into what is called chyle. 

Jig. 3652 Prvton Catastr. [1o, Stuarts (1731) 63 Vhe 
Officers. .have not a Dogs Appetite to turn Judicature to a 
bad Chylos, 1865 Meader 4 Mar. 254/1 Digested and 
assimilated, so to speak, into the chyle of the mind. 

2. The moisture absorbed by plants. (So in 
Gr. and L.) Ods. 

2731 Ture lorsehoeing LLusb, (1751) 144 Vhe chyle cannot 
mount in sufficient quantity to be purify’d and turn'd 
into sap. 

3. alirib, and in Comd., as chyle-receplacle, -space, 
vessel; chyle-fedl, -forming, adjs.; chyle-clot, 
the solid matter resulting from the eoagulation of 
the chyle; chyle-corpuscle, the eorpusele-like 
bodies contained in ehyle; chyle-ferment, a dia- 
static ferment found in the ehyle; chyle-stomach 
(see quot.’. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc/. Anat. UL. 745/1 Very few of the 
peculiar “chyle-corpuscles are seen. 1872 Gro, Etiot A/id- 
dlem, (Hoppe), With the healthiest *chyle-fed blood. 1875 
W. Hovucuton Shetches Brit. [us. 15 Vhe *chyle-forming 
stomach. 1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 133/1 A vertically 
compressed sac situated between the *chyle-receptacles 
3878 Bett Gegenbauer’s Comp. Anat. 272 Vhe mid-gut 
**chyle-stomach’ is no less varied in character, 

Chylendere, variant of Cnitrxpre, Oés. 

Chylifa‘cient, a. rave. [ad.assumed L. *chy/i- 
facient-em, pr. pple. of *chylifacére, an incorrect 
formation (for chylificdre), {. chyl-us ehyle + factre 
to make.] Forming chyle. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Chylifa‘ction. 04s. rare—'. [n. of action 
f, assumed L. *chylifact- ppl. stem of the assumed 
verb mentioned above.} = CHYLIFICATION. 

_ 1731 Arsutunot A liments (J.), Drinking excessively dur- 
ing the time of chylefaction, stops perspiration. 

Chylifactive (koilifaktiv), @ rare. Also 
chil-. [f. as prec.: see -IVE.] = CHYLIFIC. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. wi. xxii. (1650) 136 Any 
proper digestion, chilifactive mutation, or alimentall con- 
version. 1836 Topp Cyc/. sinat. 1. 67): The conditions of 
the chylifactive and respiratory functions. : 

Chylifa‘ctory, a. Also erroneously in 9 
chylo-. [f. as prec. : see -ony.] = prec. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend, Ep. wu. v. 84 A Chylifactory 
menstruum or digestive preparation. 1841 Blachkzw. Alag. L. 
775 The Englishman, through whose..blood the nutritive 
and chylofactory roast heef and strong ale have been amial- 
gamated since the days of Edward the Confessor. : 

Chylifa-ctous, [Erroneous formation for ¢/y/#- 

‘Causing chylification.’ 

1721-1800 Bailey. 


Chyliferous (kaili-féras), z. Also chil-. [f. 
L. *chylifer (f. chyl-us ehyle + -fer bearing) +-ous. 
Cf. F. chylifere.] Bearing or eontaining chylc. 

1669 W. Sisirson //ydrof, Chym. 25 A chiliferous acid 
ferment. 1692 Sir T. Brount Fss. 116 Lacteals .. and 
chyliferous ducts. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 69. 2/1 The Guts 
and Chyliferous Vessels. 1842 F, H. Ramapce Cure Con- 
sumption (1861) 70 The chyliferous absorption, 

Chylific (koilifk), a. [f. L. type *chylific-us 
chyle-making: see -FIc.] Chyle-produeing. C/y- 
lific stomach. in inseets, the digestive cavity formed 
by the dilation of the alimentary canal. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Auat. 11. 971/1 ‘The chylific stomach 
is exceedingly long and cylindrical. 1877 Huxtey Anatz. 
Inv, An, 4x2 In the chylific ventricle, the muscular layers 
and the basement membrane are disposed much as 
before. — ; oh ‘ 

Chylification (kai:lifike'fan). Also 7 chil-. 
(n. of action f. CHYLIFY: see -aTIon, Cf. F. 
chylification.| The production of chyle, ehyle- 
making. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 44 A Creature therefore may 
for a time liue without Chilification, which is the action of 
the stomacke, but not without sanguification. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel.1.i.. ¥. (1651) 21 Chilification of this so chewed 
meat in the stomack. 1664 Powrk Ex. Philos. 1. 67 After 
her several operations of Digestion, Chylification, Sangut- 
fication, etc. 1730 Martys in PAi/. Trans. XXXVI. 388 
‘Tubes, or Bowels, which serve for Nutrition or Chylifica- 
tion. 1859 Carpenter Anim, Phys. iv. 1872) 163 The 
second stage of true digestion is termed chylification. 

Chylifica'tory, « varce—°. fe as pree. + 
-ony.] Conneeted with the produetion of chyle. 

In mod. Dicts. i: 

Chylify (kai-lifi), v. [mod. f. on L. type chple- 
freare, in ¥. chylifter, £. 1.. chfl-us: see CHYLE 
and -Fy.] To tum into ehyle; to produec 
ehyle. d 

1663 Baxter Divine Life Pref, lt is the same food 
which the first concoction chylificth. 4 3693 Urgumart 
Rabelais vu. iv, Vhe teeth do chew it, and the stomach 
doth receive, digest and chilify it. 

Sig. wey Select. Writ, Vict. Strangford (1869) 1. 116 
The incredibly unholy purpose of partitioning, swallowing, 
digesting, and chylifying everytbing at tbe other side of 
Enrope. 


CHYLO-. 


+Chylle. Ods. rave—*. An unidentified plant ; 
perth. Gr. @bAdcov flea-wort, Plantago Psyllium 
(Liddell and Scott). 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chylle, herbe, cidium vel psilium. 

Chylo- (ksilo), combining form of Gr. xbAds, 
CHYLE, as in chylo-serous, etc. 

Hence + Chylo‘graphy, a description of the 
lacteal vessels. Chylo‘phorous, chyle- bearing. 
Chylorrhe:a, a morbid overflow of chyle. Chy- 
lo’sis, chylification. 

1785 J. SHELDON (¢i#/e), The History of the Absorbent 
System, part the first; containing the Chylography, or 
Description of the Human Lacteal Vessels. 1885 W. H. 
Dickinson Renal & Urin. Affect. 1. xix. 1123 The patho- 
logy of cutaneous ‘chylorrhcea’ has been made the subject 
of further inquiry. 1879 Knorz Prixc. Wed. 35 Chyloserous 
urine is ofa milky colour. 1657 Phys. Dict., Chylosis, the 
hurt concoction of the stomach. 

Chyloid (kai'loid, -oid), 2. rare. [see -o1n.] 
Resembling chyle. 

1848 Dana Zooph. iii. 22 These chyloid fluids. 

Chylopoietic, -poetic (kai:lopoijetik, -poje- 
tik), a. fad. mod.L. chylopoietic-us, a. Gr. 
xvadoranrit-ds, f, xuAomoreiv to make into juice, f. 
xvdo-s juice +moeivy to make. Cf. F. chylopoié- 
Zigue.| Of or relating to the formation of chyle 
(chylopoiesis) ; chyle-prooucing. 

21735 ARBUTHNoT (J.), According to the force of the 
chylopoetick organs, more or less chyle may be extracted 
from the same food. 1847 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VV. 329 
The marsupial young .. have a chylopoietic .. life. 1859 J. 
Tomes Dental Surg. (1873) 49 Disorder of the chylopotetic 
viscera. ; 

b. seeds. in pl. The chyle-forming organs. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 103 Boys .. became deranged 
in their chylopoietics. 

+Chylo:se, z. Ods. [f. L. type chylos-us: see 
-OSE.] Full of chyle, chylous. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 1003 [He] concludes this Trea- 


tise with the Chylose Phthisick. 1707 FLover Physic. 
Pulse-Watch 292 It wants chylose Matter. 

+ Chylo'se, v. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. xvAd-ev to 
turn into juice or chyle, yJAwots conversion into 
chyle.] To tum into chyle. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydou's Ouest. Chirurg., The profyt- 
able thynges dygested and chylozed in it. 1579 G. BakEeR 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. 78 To distribute the profitable 
things digested and chilozed in it. 

Chylous (kei'las), a. [f L. type ch7las-us, £. 
chylus CHYLE ; cf. F. chylewx.] Of, pertaining to, 
or like chyle ; full of or charged with chyle. 

1666 Phil. Trans. I. 386 If the Emittent Dogs blood had 
not been so chylous. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 
32 We can... press out of them a chylous.. liquor. 1844 
T. J. Granam Dow. Jed. 363 The chyme .. is a shiny 
homogeneous pulp, consisting of two parts, the one excre- 
mentitious, and the other chylous or nutritive. 1858 THu- 
pichuM Urine 239 So-called chylous urine. 

Chylter, obs. variant of CHILTER. 

| Chyluria (keailteria). Pack. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
xuA-ds liquid, chyle + odp-oy urine+-za; cf. F. 
chylurie.) ‘The disorder of chylous urine. 

1860 Mavne Med, Lex. in append. 1866 A, Fiuint Prizc. 
Med. (1880) 924. . 

1 Chy'ly, a. Obs. [see -¥1.] Of or like chyle. 

1664 Power Erg, Philos. 1. 60 Vou shall observe in perfect 
Sanguineous Animals a Circulation of an albugineous- 


(me Since ¢ before 7 (as before ¢) was palatalized 
in OE, and in due course written ch- in 
ME., it follows that all OE. words in cé-, that 
have left representatives, now appear in the fore- 
going section of CH.-, (e.g. chicken, chide, child, 
chill, chin, chiru). As a consequence Ci- now 
contains only non-Teutonic words which have 
entered the language during the Middle English 
or the modern period, chiefly from Latin directly or 
through French. (The sole exception is the word 
CINDER, as now spelt, for OE. and ME. sézeder; 
which also owes its current spelling and inclusion 
among the ¢z- words to erroneous identification 
with French cesdre, Latin cézzeremt.) The words 
in cy- are also non-Teutonic, being mostly modern 
and of Greek origi. In these combinations ¢ 
has normally the sound of s; in the remaining com- 
binations, Ci-, Co-, Cr-, Cu-, ¢ has, as in Ca-, its 
original phonetic valne of (k), and comprises 
original English, as well as latcr words from all 
sources, 

Cia: sec CHa, TEA. 

Ciarlatan, Ciarlitano: see CHARLATAN, 

Ciath(e, ciat, variants of CyaTH, Ods. 

Ciatica, obs. form of ScraTIca. 

Ciatome (soiatoum). Surg. [Acc. to Mayne, 
f, Gr, xi-av column, uvula, cartilage of the nose 
+-Topos cutting: but see CronoTomE, the correct 
formation from these elements.] ‘An instrument 
for dividing pseudo-mcembranous bands in the 
rectum and bladder’ (Mayne xpos. Lex. 1860). 
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chylic-matter. 174z Dr. Perrvin Pil. Trans, XLII. 53 
It hecame of a chyly Colour and Substance. 


Chym-: see CHIM-. 

Chym, obs. dial. form of 7 az: see Cu, CHAM. 

1575 J. STILL Gani, Gurton u. i, Chym goodly rewarded, 
cham I not. 

Chymbe, obs. form of CHIME. 

+ Chy-mble, v. Oés. rare—'. ? To fold. 

c 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 958 Pat oper wyth a gorger watz 
gered ouer be swyre, Chymbled ouer hir blake chyn with 
mylk-quyte vayles. A 

Chyme (koim), s4. In 7 also chymus. [ad. 
L. chymus:—Gr. xdpos juice (of plants, animals, 
etc.), f. stem xu- (xev-, xe-) to pour, shed, fuse, 
etc. The two forms xdAds and yids were prac- 
tically identical in sense ; some writers preferring 
one, and some the other; they were differentiated 
by Galen, and in Orion Etym. (¢ 450), xupés is 
explained as ‘juice in its raw or natural state’, 
xvdds ‘juice produced by decoction or digestion ’ 
(Liddell & Sc.) ; this appears to be the foundation 
of the modern distinction of chyle and chyme.] 

The semifluid pulpy acid matter into which food 
is converted in the stomach by the action of the 
gastric secretion. From the stomach it passes 
into the small intestine, and by the action on it 
of the bile, the pancreatic juice, etc., becomes 
fitted for absorption as chyle. 

1607 WALKiNGTON Off. Glass 115 It hath his essence from 
the Chymus or juice of our aliment. 1682 tr. Wilds’ Ren. 
Med. Wks. Voc., Chyme,is the juyce of the meat further 
digested. 1751 CHamBeErRs Cyc/.s.v. Chyle, A thick, whitish, 
partly fluid mass, called Chyme. 1852 Tu. Ross Husm- 
boldt’s Trav. Il. xxiv. 500 The sensation of hunger ceases 
long before digestion takes place, or the chyme is converted 
into chyle. 1878 Foster Phys. u. i. § 4. 240 These two 
alkaline fluids tend to neutralize the acidity of the chyme. 

2. ‘ The sap of plants’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3. Comb., as chyme-mass, ‘the central semi- 
fluid sarcode in the interior of Infusoria’ (zb2d.). 

+Chyme,v. Obs. vare—". [app. f.med.Gr, xupeta 
for xypela alchemy.] To extract by alchemy. 

1613 T. Apams Pract. Wks. (1861) I. 153 What antidote 
against the terror of conscience can be chymed from gold? 

+ Chymer, v. Ods. rave—'. [app. onomato- 
peeic (unless an error).] To shiver. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv. 75 Chymerynge or chyuerynge, or 
dyderynge, /rigutus. 

Chymer, -mer, -our, variants of CHIMERE. 

+Chymia‘ter. Oés. [Med.L. chymiater, f. 
med. Gr. xupeta chemistry + iaztpés physician; cf. 
F, chimiaive.| A Chemiatric physician. 

1694 I. T. Stone in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 122 Falling into 
the Hands of some Empirical Chymiater of the Town. 


Chymic, Chymist, etc. : see CHEMIC, etc. 

+ Chy-mics, sé. p/. Obs. = CHEMISTRY. 

1658 A. Fox lVurtz’ Surg. Ep. Ded. 2 A great practitioner 
in Chymicks and deeply enlightned therein. 


Chymiferous (kaimi'féras), a. [f.Gr.-L.ch7m- 
2s CHYME + -fey bearing +-ous.] Bearing or con- 
taining chyme. Syd. Soc. Lex. (1881). 

Chymification (kei:mifike!-fan). [n. of action 
from CHYMIFY: see -ATION.] The conversion of 
food into chyme, the formation of chyme. 


Cibacion, variant of CIBATION, Ods. 

Cibarian (sibé-"rian), @. rare. [f. L. cibari-us, 
f. ctbus food+-an.] Of or pertaining to food. 
+ Cibarian bread, transl. of L. cibarius pares. 

1623 CockerAmM, Cibariax bread, browne bread. 1839 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. 202 To convey an accurate idea 
of these cibarian instruments..is..impossible. Z 

+ Ci‘baries, sé. /. Obs. [ad. L. cébarza things 
used for food.] Articles of food, victuals, provisions. 

1599 A. M. tr, Gabelhoner's Bk, Physicke 20/2 Nether vse 
any strong cibaryes, as Onions, Leecks, Spelte, or anye 
other Spices. 1613 R. C. Tadle Alph. (ed. 3), Cibarivs, 
meates, nourishment. 1657 TomLinson Menoz's Disp. 315 
Mint is useful to cibaries, which..is a grateful sallet herb. 

Cibarious (sibée'rias), 2. rave. [f. L. czbari-us 
(see above) +-ous.] ‘ Relating to food ; useful for 
food, edible’ (J.). 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Cidarious, pertaining to meat, fit 
to be eaten. [So in BatiaEe and Baicev, vol. II] 1856-8 
W. Crark Van der Hoeven's Zool, 1. 657 Foot-jaws small, 
not covering the cibarious organs. . ’ 

+ Ciba‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. cibalion-em feeding, 
noun of action from c7bare to feed, f. czbzs food.] 

1. Alchem. Name of the seventh process, ‘ feed- 
ing the matter ’. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Adch. vi. i. in Ashm, (1652) 169 Ciba- 
cion ys callyd a fedyng of our Matter dry Wyth Mylke 
and Mete. 1610 B. Jonson Adch., 1. i. (1616) 609 Because o 
your fermentation, and cibation.: 1662 FuLLeR HWorthies 
it, 204 The twelve gates, leading tothe making the Philo- 
sop Stone..x. Calcination. .7. Cibation. 

. gen. Taking food, feeding. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 197 That diet is not to be altered 
easily, safely nor quickly from our accustomed cibations, 
1860 in Mavne £xfos. Lex. 

Cibbol(1, vars. of C1Bo. 


CIBORIUM. 


1826 Goon Bk. Nat, (1834) I. 277 Chymification, or its 
[food's] reduction into pulp..is the office of the stoinach, 
1859 CARPENTER Aim. Phys. iv. (1872) 162 The first stage 
of digestion roperly so called is termed chymification. 

hym (kaimifi), v. [mod. f. on L. type 
*chymificare, in F. chymifier, f. L. chymus: see 
CuyYME and-Fy.] ¢vazzs. To turn into chyme. 

1852 Fraser's Alag. XLVI. 453 The fibre .. requiring a 
good gastric juice to dissolve and chymify it properly. 1859 
Toop Cyct. Anat. V. 314/1 The outer or iyeaited part. 

+ Chymistator. Ods. rave—', = CHEMIST, 

a1682 Sir T. Browne Wes. (1882) III. 483 Be not a 
stranger to the useful part of chymistry. See what chymist- 
ators do in their officines. 


+ Chymisticall, = CHEMIsTIcaL, chemical. 

1559 MorwvnG Evonym. Pref., No mention .. of waters 
or oyles prepared in Chymisticall instruments. 

Chymmis, Chymes, var. CHEMIS. 

Chymo- (koimo), before a vowel Chym-, comb. 
form of L.Gr.chfm-usCHYME, asinChyme‘echysis, 
a discharge of chyme. Chy‘mophore, a term ap- 
plied to the lactiferous vessels of plants and other 
Juice-bearing vessels. Chymo‘phorous a. = CHYM- 
IFEROUS. Chymorrhee’a, a discharge or efflux 
of chyme. Chy-mosin, = pepsin, a nitrogenous 
matter found in gastric juice. Chymoze'mia, a 
morbid increase of the intestinal evacuations, etc. 

Chymous (koi'mas), a. [f. L. chymeus CHYME + 
-oUs.| Pertaining to, or of the nature of, chyme. 

1698 in Phil. Trans. XX. 137 Agreat part of the Chymous 
Substance. 1852 CarrenTER Alan. Phys. (ed. 2) 287 The 
passage of the cbymous mass along the small intestines. 

Chympne, obs. form of CHIMNEY, 

Chymyn, -age: see CHIMIN, -AGE. 

Chyn, chynne, obs. ff. of CHIN, CHINE. - 

Chyncery, Chyngerie, var. of CHINCHERY. 

Chynchone, obs. form of SENcIoN, groundsel. 

Chyne, obs. form of CHINE, CHIN, CHAIN. 

+ Chynge. Obs. rave—}. perh. = CHINK sd.1 

@ 1500 in Wr.-Wilcker 7091/2 Hee reuma, a chynge. 

Chyngle, Chynsche, var. SHINGLE, CHINCH. 

Chyometer (ksigm/ta1). [f. Gr. yu- stem of 
x¢-év to pour + pétpoy measure.] An instrument 
for measuring liquids, consisting of a tube with a 
piston moving in it, the piston-rod being graduated 
so as to indicate the quantity forced out. 

1880 in WEBSTER Supfi. 

Chype, -ppe, Chypher, obs. ff. CH1p, CIPHER. 

+ Chy:ppynutie. Sc. Obs. Name of a mis- 
chievons spirit. (Jam.) 

1501 Doucias Pad. Hox. 1. 528 Skrymomorie fery gaue me 
mony a clowre, For chyppynutie full oft my chaftis quuik, 

hyr-, occas. obs. sp, of words in CuIk-. 

Chyrne, Chyrt, obs. ff. of CHuRN, CHIRT v. 

1596 H. Crapnam Sricfe Bible i, 77 A brother. .in a trance, 
who happilie once may bee recovered, by chyrting the 
cheeke and vse of strong waters. 

Chysel, Chyssell, etc.: see CHESIL, CHISEL. 

Chysible, obs. form of CHasuBLeE, 

Chyst(e, obs. f. of Cues sé.1; var. CHEST 56.2 

Chyte, Chyter, obs. f. of CHIDE, CHITTER. 

Chyvachee, -vauchee, -ie, Chyvaunche, 
Chyveteyne: see CHEY-. 

Chyver, obs. form of SHIVER. 


+ Cibe. Os. rare—'. 
of L. czbzes food. 

1708 Morreux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 Our Means of Life 
are Pote, and Cibe, and Vest. : 

Cibisitome (sibisitoum). Surg. [f. Gr. xiBror-s 
pouch + -royos cutting.] ‘ A term applied by Petit- 
Radel to an instrument for lacerating the capsule 
of the lens in the operation for removal of cataract ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+ Ciboir(e. Ods. [a. F. ctbotve :—L. ctborium.] 

1640 Canterb, Seif-Convict. 111 The wine was not sent to 
the sick .. nor set up in the Church in the ciboir or re- 
positorie. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Ciboire \Fr.), a Pix, the 
box or cup wherein the Sacrament is put and kept in the 
Churches of Roman Catholiques. 

Cibol, ciboule (sibél). [a. F. céboule: see 
Curizot, This has been used for a long time in 
Scotch, where it is reduced to SyBow, sydo=cibow 
=czboll.| Another form of CHIBoL. 

1632 SueRwoop, C7ddel/, comme Chidboll. 1696 Puittirs, 
Cibols, sinall Onions eaten in sallads. 1699 EveLwn Acetaria 
(1729) 134 Scalions or Cibbols, are degenerate Onions. 1708- 
z1 Kersey, Cibol, Ciboule, or chibbol, a kind of small degene- 
rate onion. 1755 JoHNson, C7bod, a small sort of onion used 
in salads, This word is common in the Scotch dialect; but 
the Z is not pronounced. 1778 T. Mawe Uxiv. Gardener 
s.v. Allium, The Ciboule or Welch Onion is a perennial 
plant. 1832 Veg. Subst. Food 289 The Welsh onion, or 
ciboule. originally from Siberia..a hardy plant. .strong in 
flavour... known in England since the. .seventeenth century. 

| Ciborium (sibderidm). [med. L. czbdrdum 
in scnse 1, in class. use ‘a drinking-cup’, a. Gr. 
mBaprov (a.) the cup-shaped seed-vessel or fleshy 
receptacle of the Egyptian water-lily, Vedzsbizem 
speciosum, (b.) a drinking-cup made from or re- 


A humorous adaptation 


CIBORY. 


sembling this seed-vessel. Sensc 2 arose partly from 
confusion with sense 1, partly out of a mistaken 
derivation from L. czbus food (Ugutio, ‘ ciborium 
vas ad ferendos cibos’, Du Cange), in accordance 
with which it also occurs iu med.L. as cébarium. 

(VYhe x:Badptov contained the ‘nuts’ or fruits called c¥ano¢ 
aiyinrios, fuba egyptiaca, or Egyptian beans ; the rhizome 
or ‘root’ of the plant was called xoAoxagia; both these 
names were also extended to the plant as a whole.)] 

lL. Arch. (sce quots.) 

1787 Archzolt, VIII. 171 The Ciborium was the shell 
containing the seeds of the Colocasia or Egyptian bean.. 
it was used as a drinking cup, and resembled our chalices 
or goblets. ‘This inverted and suspended by its footstalk 
was siinilar to the canopy that covered those shrines; and 
in the begiuning of the 5th century, as appears from Chry- 
sostom, was thus understood, and at length expressed the 
pillars, curtains, canopy, and the whole shrine or tabernacle. 
1838 J. Britton Dict. of Archit. § Archzotl. 7g Ciborium 
..an arched vault, or canopy raised over the high-altar. 
1849 Rock Cz. of Fathers 1. ili. 198. 1895 Dict. Chr. 
Antig. 1. 66 No ciborium now existing at Rome seems to 
be of earlier datethan the r2thc. 1876 Gwitt Lucycl, Arch. 
1214 ‘The earliest known instance of a ciborium appears 
in the church of St. George at Thessalonica. 

2. Applied to a receptacle for the reservation of 
the Eucharist. Of different forins; sometimcs 
suspended from the roof or ciboritim (sense 1), 
sometiines having the form of a temple ortabernacle, 
sometimes of a cup with an arched cover. 

1651 Evetyn Diary (1827) 11. 33, I stept into ye Jesuites, 
who had this high day expos’d their Cibarium, made all of 
solid gold andimagerie. 1844 Pucin Gloss., Crboriwn..In 
form it nearly resembles a chalice with an arched cover. 
1853 Cot. Wiseman £es, II]. 72 A very large ciborium of 
the same precious metal, but covered with diamonds and 
other jewels, 1889 Cafal, Stuart Exhib, No. 322 Ciborium 
and cover of copper gilt, known as the ‘Cup of Malcolm 
Canmiore.’ . f 

Cibory, civory. [Anglicized form of prec.; 
also c?very, SEVERY, q. ¥.] =prec. sense I. 

1845 R. Wittis Archit. Hist. Canterb. Cath. 49 Each 
compartment of a vault resembles a ciborium, and a vaulted 
aisle may be compared to a series of ciboria. Du Cange in- 
forms us that in Auvergne, cibory is used for a vaulted 
tomb. 1889 F. M. Nicos Alarvels of Rome (tr. 12th c. 
Mirabilia Roma) 66 A civory with pillars of porphyry. 

+Ciborsity. Os—°  [f. L. type *crbasttas, f. 
cibus food.] (Sec quot.) 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Cibosity (cibositas), plenty of 
victuals, store of food. 

+ Ciboulet. 0és.—° 
ciboule.| See quot. 

1708-15 Kersey, Ciboulet,a young Chibbol. 172% Baitey. 

Cicada (sikél'da). Also 5 cicade, g ( oet.) 
cicad. [L. cicida.] A homopterous insect with 
large transparent wings, living on trees or shrubs; 
the male is noted for its power of making a shrill 
chirping sound, much appreciatcd by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

Nearty all the species are inhabitants of tropical or the 
warmer temperate regions. Only one small species has been 
found (in the New Forest) in England. Called by the 
Greeks rérrié, which, like cicada and cigale, is often erro- 
neously rendered * grasshopper’, 

1432-50 tr, Hfigdcn (Rolls) I. 317 Pere beep also cicade 
hryddes pat syngeb at be beste, and haueb a pipe open 
ynder pe prote. 1813 Bincrey Anim. Biog. I]. 177 The 
American Locust. This species of Cicada is at all times 
very common in Pennsylvania. 1819 SamovELLe Eutomod?. 
ContSend. 229 Cicada .. the only species known to inhabit 
this country was lately discovered by Mr. Daniel Bydder 
near the New Forest, 18z0 T. MitcHeLt Aristoph. 1. 285 
He deigns in his hair The cicada to wear. 185: MAYNE 
Rein Scalp Hunt.i, The tree-frog and cicada are silent. 
1855 SINGLETON Virgil 1.164 With their chirp The plaintful 
cicads shall the vine-trees rend. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 
538 Under olive houghs in which cicadas sing. 

|| Cicala (sika:l4). The It. pl.czca/e is sometimcs 
used. [a. It.andProv. cfca/a:—L. cicada (see prec.). 
Cf. Cigaua] =Cicapa. 

18z1 Byron Yuan i. cvi, The shrill cicalas, people of the 
pine. 183z Tennyson Mariana in S. viii, One dry cicala’s 
summersong At night filled all the gallery. 1856 Mrs. 
Browntnc Aur. Leigh vu. 70x Perfectly be stunned By 
those insufferable cicale. 1884 Pal/ Afall Budget 22 Aug, 
14/2 The chirp of green lizards .. or the hrr-r of the cicata. 


Cicatrice si‘kitris). Forms: 6 cycatryce, 
-ise, 7 -ize, sicatrice, 5, 7—- cicatrice. a. F. 
cicatrice, (16th c.) ad. L. c¢catriceme CicaTRix.] 


1. The scar of a healed wound: =Cicarnix 1. 

e450 Jtrour Saluacioun 4091 (1888) 134 Crist his 
Cicatrices wold shewe his fadere for vs. 1542 R. CopLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, In places wherin we wolde that 
no cycatryce shulde appere, as in y* face. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. 
MN. i. 264 Ith’ Shoulder, and ith’ fete Arme: there will be 
large Cicatrices to shew the People. 1666G. Harvey A/Joréd. 
Angl. xiv. 163 The cicatrize, or agglutination is performed by 
a dissolvable. kind of humour. 1865 Livixncstone Zamébesi 
xxi, 438 The Makoa are known by acicatrice in the forehead. 
J¢- 1603 Hotiano Plutarch’s Aor. 105 These cicatrices 
and scarres of false imputations. 1849 CospEn Speeches 87 
Not to grant loans at your expense—not to maintain a great 
army at your expense—not to place a temporary cicatrice 
over the sores of Iretand, hut to remedy them. 

b. loosely. A scar-like mark or impression. 

3600 Suaxs. -{. V7, £.111. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The Cica- 
trice and capable impressure Thy palme some moment 
keepes, 

2. transf. A scar on the bark of a tree. 

¢14z0 Pallad, on Husd, wi. 352 Thus graffe under the 


[a. F. crboulette, dim. of 
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rynde a bough or tree, There cicatrice is noon. 1789 G. 
Wuite Selborne (1853) 11. xxviii. 240 A row of pollard-ashes 
with long cicatrices down their sides. . 

Cicatrice, obs. form of CicaTrizeE. 

Cicatricial (sikitri‘fal), @. [a. F. ctcatriciel, 
f, cicalrice. ? App. after artificiel, etc.: the L. 
form would have becn cicatrical-7s.] Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a cicatrix. Cvcatrictal 
tissue: that which forms over a wound or burn. 

1881 Frut. Linn. Soc. XUX. 5, 1 have seen no proper cica- 
tricial forination of corkinthe Bean. 1882 Brit. Med. rut, 
II_ 125 Formation of cicatriciat tissue. 

Cicatricle: sce CicaTRICcULA. 

Cicatricose (sikz:trikau's), a. [ad. L. céedtri- 
cos-us, f. ctattrix.] Full of or marked with scars. 

1730-6 Batty (folio), Cicatsicose, full of, or having many 
Sears. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicatricose, in Botany, applied 
to organs marked with cicatrices. ; 

Cicatricula (sikatri-kivla). Also Inglished 
as Cicatricle (sikz«trik’l), Cicatricule \si- 
kee'triki«l). fa. L. efeatricula a small scar, dim. 
of cicatrix. Cf. F. cicatricule.] 

1. Biol. A round white spot on the surface of 
the yolk-bag of a bird’s egg, consisting of the 
germinal vesicle. 

1664 Power £.2f. Philos, 1. 60 After the second day’s In- 
cubation. .you shalt see the cicatricula in the Yolk dilated. 
1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man ¥. vi. 138 A circular white 
spot, which is called the tread, or cicatricle. 

2. Lot. Applied to the hilum of grains and to 
the mark of attachment of Icaves to branches. 

1828 WensTer, Crcafricée, the gerninating or fetat pointin 
the embryo ofa seed or the yelk of an egg; as, ‘germinating 
cicatricte’. Barton, 1835 Linptey /afrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 
242 The scar formed by the separation of a teaf from its 
stem is sometimes called the cicatricule. 

3. Aled. A small scar or mark. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg, Wks. 11, 2 ‘The place..may always 
be known by a kind of cicatricula; niuch like to what ap- 
pears within the abdonien, opposite to the navel, 


Cicatricular (sikatri-kiwlas), a. [f. prec. + 
-An1,] Of or belonging to a cicatricula. 

1875 BLAKE Zoot. 96 On the cicatricular surface. 

Cicatricule: sce CicaTricuLa. 

Cicatrine, obs. form of SocoTRiNE (aloes). 

Cicatrise, obs. form of CicaTRICE. 

Cicatrisive (sikitraisiv), a. [irreg. formed 
from CICATRIZE, -zse vb., as if after zzczsrve, etc.] 
Tending to promote the formation of a cicatrice. 

1730-6 Ban.ey (folio), Cicatrisive (with Physicians’, 


desiccative, and tending to form a cicatrix. 1755 in 
{| Cicatrix (sikZitriks, si-katriks), Pl. cica- 


trices (sikatroi‘s?z). [a. L. ctedtrix a scar. In 
scientific use it takes the place of cécatrice.] 

1. Pathol. The sear or seam remaining after a 
wound, sore, or ulcer is healed. Also fg. 

1641 PryNNE A 2/fip. 63 Pride the Cicatrix of hearts which 
ever ascendeth. 1643 I. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrurg. viii. 37 
This Ointment... produceth a faire Cicatrix. 1804 AbeEr- 
NETHY Surg. Obs. 95 Below the cicatrix of the wound. 

2. Lot. The scar left by the fall of a Icaf, frond, 
etc.; the hilum of seeds, 

1826 Goop Bs, Nat. (1834) I. 166 The hilum or eye .. is a 
cicatrix or umbilicus remaining after the separation of the 
umbilical cord from the pericarp. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
416 Leaving a smooth Cicatrix encircled by the stipule. 

3. Conch. ‘ The glossy impression on the inside 
of valves to which the muscles of the animal have 
been attached’ (Craig). 

4, Ent. ‘The truncated apex of the basal joint 
of the antcnnz of some Longicorn Colcoptera’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cicatrizant (sikatrai-zint), 2. and sd. Wed. 
Also cicatrisant. fad. mod.L. cicatrizant-em 
(pr. pple. of cicatrisdre to CicaTRIZE) or the 
corresp. F. czcatrisant ; It. cicatrizzante.] 

a. adj. That cicatrizcs, or heals by forming a 
cicatrice. b. sd. A medicine or application which 
induces a cicatricc. 

1661 Lovetn //ist. Anim. & Alin. 354 Strumes, or scrofuls 


.. are cured by... cicatrizants. 1 Mayne /axfpos. Lex., 
Cicatrisant, having power to heal, etc. 

Cica'trizate, -isate, z. fad. mod.L. cca- 
trizdt-us, pass. pple. of czcatrisére to CICATRIZE, 
In F, cicatrisé.] Cicatrized or scarred. 

1866 Treas. Sot., Cicatrisate, marked with scars. 

Cicatrization (si:katraizélfon), [Noun of 
action f, CicATRIZE v.: perh. originally a. F. 
cicatrisation.| The formation of a cicatrice in the 
healing of a wound or sore. 

1543 TRAnERON /'fgo's Chirurg. v. ii. 163 Though the 
seyd viceres come to sicatrisation they sone returne agayne 
.. by cause the cicatrisation was not made in quicke and 
good flesh. 1677 Pior Ox/fordsh. 178 In the cicatrization 
of wounds where the skin is drawn together like a purse. 
41793 J. Hunter Treat. on Blood, etc. (1794) 483 They {the 
granulations] soon begin 10 contract, which 1s a sign that 
Cicatrization is to follow. 1877 Wraxaut //ugo's Miserables 
i. xv. 8 Youth is the season of prompt weldings and rapid 
cicatrisations. 

Cicatrize (si‘katraiz’,v. Forms: 6 siccatrize, 
7 cicatrice, 6—-ise,-ize. fad. mod.L. civatrizare, 
It. cicatrizsare, f. F. cicatrise-r, -izer, in 16the. 


CICERONE. 


etcatricer, ad. 1. cicitricare to scar over (a wound), 
f. cicalric-em scar. 

(In Fr., It, mod. L., and Eng., assimitated to verbs in -fzd7e, 
-tser, 128, as if short fur crcafricize.)| 

1. ¢rans, ‘Yo heal (a wound, sore, ulcer, ctc.) by 
inducing a cicatrice or scar ; to skin over. 

1563 T. Gate Avtidot, 1. x.6 Medicines which are to be 
vsed to cicatrize anvicer. 1643 I. Stren tr. Earp. Chyrury. 
x. 45 Cicatrice the Vicer. 1804 Aueanetity Surg. Obs. 55 Be- 
fore the skin was cicatrized. 1856 ‘Tuackrnray Christonas 
Bhs, (1872) 21 But time has cicatrised the wounded heart. 

2. intr. (said of the wound, sore, etc.) To be- 
come healed by the furmation of a cicatrice. 

1582 Hester Seer. Phiorav. 1. iv. 5 Whiche foleum].. 
warmeth the place that is broke, and belpeth it to sicca- 
trize. 1609 HoLtann Ayan. Marcel. xxu. xv. 213 Untill 
the wounds doe cicatrice, and be whole anc even againe. 
1861 ‘I’. Grauam Pract. Med. 28) The cavity cicatrizes. 
1866 Spectator 10 Feb. 157/1 Of all the tocat wounds dealt 
by the Federal power, this. . would be the latest 10 cicatrize. 

3. /rans. To mark with scars; to scar. Also /ig. 

1708 Morreux Nabelais (1737) V. 231 When angry Mars 
Burgundia cicatris'd. 1884 Stevenson New Arab, Nts. 242 
The face of the links was cicatrised with littke patches of 
burnt furze. 1885 Athenvum 15 Aug. 211/3 Both sexes 
cicatrize their arnis .. with small spots by means of red-hot 
stones, 

Hence Ci‘catrized ff/. a., Ci'catrizing 7//. 5d. 
and f/f. a. 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (1673) 423 The fat of these 
Beasts .. if the Ulcers are corrupt und rotten .. doth bnng 
them to cicatrising. 1610 Markuam MJasterf. 1. x. 27 
Cicatrizing and dry simples. 1670 A/oral State Ing. 54 
(T.) The lately cicatrised wound. a 1793 J. Hunten 7 reat. 
on Blood, etc. (1794) 484 The cicatrizing skin. 1805 W. 
Saunpers Jilin, iaters 506 Vhe cicatrizing of a wound 
1884 De Bary's Phaner. 473 Vhe undutated course of the 
woody fibres, which appears on cicatrised wounds. 

Cicatrize, obs. forin of CICATRICE. 

Cicatrizer (sikatraizo1). [f. prec. vb. + -ER.] 
He who or that which cicatrizes; a drug pro- 
ducing cicatrization. 

1685 J. Cooke Afarrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) Index, Cicatrizers : 
see Ulcers. 1889 W. HL. Goss Life of LA. Jewitt xxviii. 86 
Time, the cicatrizer, is gradually changing this influence. 

Cicatro'se, @z. Shortened form of CicaTRICOSE. 

1847 in Craic. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicatrose, showing 
scars or Cicatrices. 

+ Cicature. Ods. rare—'. 

1616 R.C. Fimes’ WehAist, Sat. v. 2158 To help an ague- 
shaken bodie, cure A fever, dropsie, gout, or cicature. 

Cicely (si's/li, sai-sli). Also 6 cislie, 8 cecily. 
(tad. L. sesetis, Gr. oégedts, oéoedt SESELI, but 
app. taken as identical with the feminine name 
Cicely, Cicyly = Cecilia. \Nalkcr pronounces as 
a dissyllable (si-sli).] 

A popular name of sevcral umbelliferous plants, 
alinost co-extensive with CHERVIL ; as Sweet Cicely 
(Myrrhis odorata’, Wild Cicely (Anthriscus syl- 
vestris). Rough Cicely ( Zorilts Anthriscus), Fool's 
Cicely (4thusa Cynapium). + Silken Cicely 
(Vincetoxicum officinale N.O. Asclepiadacea’. 

1597 Gerarve /ferdad un. ccccxvi. 1039 We may fitly terme 
this plant wilde Cicely. Jd, 1. cocxxxiii. (1633 898 Swal- 
low wort is called of the later herbarists vfucefozicum .. of 
our gentlewomen it is called silken Cistie. 1668 Wit.kins 
Real Char. u. iv. § 4. 88 Sweet Cicely, Wild Cicely. 1784 
Twamiey Dairying 117, Cow-weed, or wild Cecily, grows 
in hedges, blows in May. 182z Lowpon Encycl. Garden- 
tng § 4723 (L.) The smelt of Sweet Cicely attracts bees. 

|| Cicer (sisa1). [L.] A chick-pca. Obs. Now 
used only as the botanical name of the genus.) 

1382 Wycuir 2 Sam. xvii. 28 Fryed gederynge of corns, 
that is clepid cycer {1388 fried chichis}. 1545 Ravxotp 
Byrth Man 76 Cicer and barlye together. 1694 WestmacotT 
Script. Herb, 159 Red Cicers .. are reckoned hot and dry. 
1764 Harmer Odserz, iv. 146 [That] which he translates 
parched pulse, means parched Cicers. 

|\Cicerone (tfitferdne, siséraéun/). 7%. -o-ni 
rarely cicerones. [It. cécerone(:—l.. Cicerd-nem), 
the name of the great Roman orator. Ciccro ; sup- 
posed to refer to his learning or eloquence. Cf. the 
use of JJenfor. (But the historical origin is un- 
known; our English quotations are carlier than 
any given in the Italian Dicts.)] - 

A guide who shows and cxplains the antiquitics 
or curiosities of a place to strangers. ; 

Apparonly originally given to learned Italian anti- 
quarians, whose services were sought by visitors seeking 
information about the antiquities of a place; subsequently 
usurped by the ordinary professional ‘ guide’.) Also trans/. 
to a ‘guide’ through a period of literature, etc. 

1726 Anpisos Dial. Medals i. (L.1, It surprised me to see 
my cicerone so well acquainted with the busts and statues 
of all the great people of antiquity. 17.. Pore /o Mr. 
Bethell-Ruffhead 299 (L.) An army of virtuosi, medalists, 
ciceroni, Royat Society nen. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. U1, 179 These ellews {guides up Vesuvius) are styted 
nothing tess than Ciceroni, the proper title of tearned anti- 
quarians who show and explain to foreigners the antiquities 
and curiosities of the country. 1791 NewTe Zour Eng. 4 
Scot. 237 One Christie, who is considered as the Cicerone 
and Antiquarian of Glen Almon, r80z Ecstace Classic Tonr 
Prelim. Dissert., The common guides are lary and inte- 
rested, cicerones ate ofien ignorant. 1880 Lit, World 24 
Dec. 435 1 Those who desire a good and well-informed 
cicerone in the fictds of general literature, 

Tlcnce Ci'ceronage, Ciceroneship, Ci‘ceron- 
ism, the function or action of a ciceronc ; 


CICERONE, 


Ci-ceroni:ze wv. [F. cécéronzser], to act the cicerone 
(to). 

(These are hardly more than nonce-words, and have no 
established pronunciation.) 

1884 Ch. Bellis 716 Viewing the beauties of the building, 
under the ciceronage of one of the clergy. 1843 Mrs. Romer 
Rhone, etc. 11. 198 Some military friends who had obtained 
for us .. the ciceroneship of an intelligent sergeant of artil- 
lery. 1853 Blackw. Vag. LXXIV. 289 Delighted to have 
the pretext of ciceronism to revisit all manner of queer 
haunts. 1832 tr. Tour Germ. Prince 11. xi. 196 The girl 
showed me three rooms..while she ciceronised in tbe fol- 
lowing words. 184z Biackie in Tazt’s Mag. 1X. 747 Quacks 
.. to Ciceronize the traveller in the several provinces of so 
wide a kingdom. 

Cicero'ne (t{rtferon, sisérdun), v. [f. the sb.] 
trans. To act as cicerone or guide to. 

1789 Map. D’Arsiay Diary & Corr. (1842) V. 55 My con- 
stant Capt. Duckworth kept me again wholly to his own 
cicerone-ing. 1826 Moore Diary in P. H. Clayden Rogers 
(1889) I. 425 Ciceronied very agreeably round the room 
by Rogers. 1837 LockHart Scoff Ixiii, At all of which 
places we were bountifully entertained and assiduously 
ciceroned. 1841 Lever Chas. O'Malley xvii, Webber.. was 
leisurely ciceroning his friends, 1886 H. Merivace in 
Temple-bar Mag. 1. 557 Then he ciceroned us. 

Ciceronian (sisérduniain), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
Ciceronian-us pertaining to Cicero. ] 

A. adj, Pertaining to, or after the manner of, 
Cicero ; resembling Cicero in pure Latinity, etc. 

1661 Bove Style Scriptures 168 Our strict Ciceronian 
Rules. 1751 Jounson Kaméler No. 118 ® 5 Observations, 
conveyed in Ciceronian eloquence. 1882 M. Parison 
Ess. I, 124 The solemn and empty commonplaces of the 
ordinary Ciceronian Latinists. 

B. sé. An admirer or imitator of Cicero's style. 

1s81 J. Bert Haddon’s Answ. Osor, 185 Not worthy 
the finesse of a Ciceronian. 1758 JorTin Aras, 1. 164 
The Ciceronians..confined them selves to words taken from 
Cicero, or authors who were contemporary with him. 1882 
M. Patrison Ess. I. 124 The superstitious avoidance of 
new or post-Augustan words which the Ciceronians af- 
fected. teh. 

Hence Cicero‘nianism, imitation of Cicero as a 
model of Latin style and diction ; concr. a Cicero- 
nian expression. So Cicero-nianize v., to make 
Ciceronian; Cicero’nic, + Cicero-nical adjs.= 
CICERONIAN ; Cicero‘nically adv. 

a 1586 Sipney Let, R. Sidney (R.), So you can speak and 
write Latin, not barbarously, I never require great study in 
Ciceronianism, the chief abuse of Oxford, qui dum verba 
sectantur, res ipsas negligunt. 1644 Mitton Aveo, (Arb.) 
42 Dwelling too much upon Ciceronianisms. 1860 M. Pat- 
Tison £ss, I, 135 Free from the platitudes of Ciceronianism. 
1824 D'Israeui Cur. Lit., Liter. Controv., Servile imitators 
of Cicero .. everything with them was Ciceronianized. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 703 There is a little affectation .. 
of Ciceronic ambages. 1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 
32 Hee and Isabel. .began to be as Ciceronicail as they 
wereamorous. 1809 Str frantic the Reformer77 He silence 
called; which being granted, Thus Ciceronically ranted. 

Cich‘e, obs. f. CHICH. 


|| Cichar. Oés. [Heb. 132 &zh&a'r.] A talent. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. (1604) 426 Of Siluer seuenteene 
thousand Cichars, euery Cichar containing a thousand and 
eight hundred shekels. 

Ciche-pea, obs. f. CHICK-PEA. 

Cich(e ling, -lyng, obs. ff. CHICKLING 1, 

Cichin, obs. f. CHEQUEEN, SEQUIN. 

1682 WHELER Journ. Greece 1. 3% Five thousand Cichins. 

Cichoraceous (sikre"(as), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. cichordace-x (f. Cichorium chicory) +-ous.] Of 
or belonging to the sub-order Cichoracew, com- 
prising those composite plants, which have only 
ligulate florets, as Chicory, Dandelion, etc. 

1729 Martyn in PAil, Trans. XXXVI. 29 Scariola is a 
Cichoraceous Plant, with a simple Empalement. «a 1734 
FLoyer ay The testaceous (and bitter cichoraceous plants. 

|| Cicho‘rium, Latin name of Wild Succory. 

a1806 Mrs. C. Smitu Flora's Horologe xi, Cichorium to 
the towering lark Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 


Cichory, -ie, obs. ff. Caicory, Succory. 

Cich-pea, obs. f. CHICK-PEA. 

+ Cicinie, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cictnus, Gr. 
xixwos, f. cic’, xine (or «ixe) the castor-oil plant.] 
Cicinie (perh. error for céc¢zic\ ofl, transl. L. 
oleume cicinum, castor oil. 


1601 Ho.ttanp Péiny II. 325 The gall likewise of a wild 
bore..mixt with Cicinie oile and oile Rosat. 

Cicisbeism (tfitfizbziz’m’. [f Crcispro + 
-1sam. Cf. F. sigeshéisme.] The practice of attending 
a married woman as cicisbeo. 

1743 H. Wacpotr Lett. to //. Afann (1833) 1. 241 Your 
history of Cicisbeism is more entertaining, 180z Eustace 
Classic. Tour (1821) 1V. 309. 1841 W. Sparnine /taly III. 
19 The ridicule of the French displaced cicisbeism. 


| Cicisbeo (t{z\t{izbé0). Also 8 cicisbee, 
Cicisby, chichisbee. /%. -bei, also -beos. [lIt. ; 
of uncertain origin: according to the Vocab. della 
Crusca, perhaps an inversion of ée/ cece ‘ beautiful 
chick (pea)’; used just in the same sense. Pasqua- 
lino cited by Diez says from F, chiche bean. In 
mod. F. sigishée.] 

Thename formerly given in Italy to the recognized 
gallant or cavalier servente of a married woman. 

1718 Lapy M. W. Monracu Le?¢. 1. Il. 66 The custom of 


cecisbeos. .I knownot whether you have ever heard of those 
animals. 19773 Characters in Aun. Rey. 66/2 The Chichis- 
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beois an appendix to matrimony. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. 
Scand. uu. it, 1782 Westey HWeks, (1872) XI. 158 English 
ladies are not attended by their cicisbys yet ; nor would any 
English husband suffer it. 1786 Gextl. Afag. Apr. 339/2 
Link’d arm in arm, she woes her cicisbee. 1817 Byron 
Beppo xxxvii, The word was formerly a ‘Cicisbeo’, But 
that is now grown vulgar and indecent. But ‘ Cavalier Ser- 
vente ’is the phrase. 

2. A knot of ribbon (such as might be worn by 
the cavalier servente) fastened to a sword-hilt, 
walking-stick, ete. [So in Italian,] 

177% SMOLLETr cited by Ogilvie. 

Cickle, obs. f. SIcKLE. 

Ciclamin, obs. form of CYcLaMEN. 

+Ciclatoun. Ods. Forms: 3 ciclatun(e, 3-5 
(9 fist.) ciclatoun, 4 siclatoun, sikelatoun, 
syclatoun, § sicladoun, siklatoun, ciclatoune, 
syclatowne, syklatown, 6 shecklaton, CHECK- 
LATON. f[a. OF. ciclaton, -1n, chiclaton, ciglaton, 
siglaton, segleton, senglaton, singlaton;, also in 
Sp. czclaton, Pr. sisclato (Diez), also MHG. czc/éz, 
siklat, siglat, and szklatin. Yhe source of the 
names found in most European langs. in the 
Middle Ages, appears to have been Arabic (orig. 
Pers.) upbtinn Sigilatuin, also szgilat, sigalat, 

w 
sagalat, (acc. to Mr. J. Platts) from baw ségz/- 
lat, stigallat, for bY ins Sagirlat, sagarlat, Arabi- 


cized form of Pers. w) See sakarlat, the same 


word which has given ScaRLET. The primary 
meaning was ‘scarlet cloth ’, later ‘fine painted or 
figured cloth’, ‘cloth of gold’. 

Diez took ciclaton asa deriv. of L. cyclas-adem, a Gr. 
xuxAds, -ada, ‘a state robe of women with a border running 
round it’. Dozy, Suppl. drab, Lex., appears to derive the 
Arabic from cyclas. Du Cange also identified cyclas and 
ciclatun, and it is possible that the two words were, from 
their similarity, confused in Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Cf. cyclatuin in Du Cange.] 

A precious material much esteemed in the Middle 
Ages; in the first quot. perhaps ‘scarlet cloth’; 
in others it is cloth of gold or other rich material. 
Perh. sometimes, a robe or mantle of this stuff 
(cf. Godefroy). 


a1zz5 Fuliana 8 Al be tur wes bitild wid purpre, wid 
pal, & wid ciclatun, «@ 1240 Ureisun of ure Lefdi 193 
Al pin hird is i-schrud mid hwite ciclatune. [1z95 /zz. S¢. 
Paul's Cath. in Monasticon Angl. I11. 316 (Da Cange) 
Capa Johannis Maunself de panno aureo qui vocatur cicla- 
ton.) ¢13z5 Coer de L. 2308 Of silk, cendale. and sycla- 
toun, Was the emperour's pavyloun. ¢1386 CHaucer Szr 
Thopas’ T. 23 His Robe was of Syklatoun That coste many 
aJane. ¢1400 St. Alexius (Laud 622) 397 Ciclatounes bat 
weren of prijs, Pelured wip Ermyne & wib grijs, Alte she 
cast away. 

“|The word became obs. app. by 1400: the 
following are notices or conjectures of later writers. 

1596 SpeNSER State /rel. Wks. (1862) 525/1 Chaucer. .de- 
scribeth Sir Thopas apparell .. as hee went to fight. .in his 
robe of shecklaton, which is that kind of guilded leather 
with which they use to imbroyder their Irish iackets. 1849- 
53 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. 279 Ciclatoun and baudekin 
and every other sort of cloth of gold. 1876 — Text. 
Fabr, 26, 

Cicle, obs. form of SHEKEL. 

+ Cicone, ciconie. Oés. In4cyconye, si- 
conye, § sikonye. [ad.L. cécoxia.] A stork. 

1382 Wyciir Fer. viii. 7 The somer foul that is clepid 
cyconye [1388 a siconye]. ¢1400 Maunpev. v, Sikonyes, 
that thei clepen Ibes. 1549 Br. Hooper Decl. Ten Com- 
mandin, Wks. (1843-52) 359 Follow the nature of the cicone, 
that in her youth nourisheth the old days of her parents. 

Cicoree, -ry, obs. ff. CuIcory. 

Cicotrine, obs. form of SocoTRINE (aloes). 

Cicumtrise, obs. form of CicaTRIZE. 


+ Ciccurate, v. Obs. [f. L. czezraz- ppl. stem 
of ctcwr-dre to tame (f. céczr tame).] 

trans. To tame, to domesticate ; ¢ransf. to render 
mild or harmless. Hence Ci-curated ///. a. 

1606 Breton Ourania H ija, The Rauen..if she be Cicu- 
rated. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 378 Poysons .. so 
refracted, cicurated, and subdued, as not to make good 
their..destructive malignities, 1660 H. More Afyst. God. 
v. viii. 155 A cicurated Beast. 1702 C. MATHER Alagn. Chr.u. 
(1852) App. 216 Nor did be only try to cicurate the Indians. 
1710 T. Futter Pharm, Extemp. 144 This broken .. and 
divided..it [the Rosin] is perfectly cicurated. 

+ Cicura‘tion. Oés. [f. prec. +-aTIoN.] Tam- 
ing, domestication. 

1623 Cockeram, A Taming. .Cicuration. a1640 JACKSON 
Creed x. xxxvi, Wks. IX. 268 Touching the cicuration. .of 
the tiger, and of the lion. 1691 Ray Creatzon (1714) 118 
Tt might be thought the effect of cicuration. 

+Cicure, v. Obs. rare. = CICURATE. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett, ix. 33 Cicuring and slaying the 
{beasts} 1633 T. Apams xf. 2 Peter ii. 19 Laws are 
bands; for the wild to cicure and humble them. 

| Cicuta (sikizta). Also 7 in Eng. formcicute. 
[L. e¢eazta, the hemlock given .as poison.] A genus 
of poisonous umbelliferous plants, represented in 
Britain by the Water IJemlock, C. vzrosa. Formerly 
a name of the Common Hemlock. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. cxli. (1495) 698 In- 
fected wyth the juys Cicuta that is venym of venyms. 1590 
Spenser /. Q. u. vii. 52 Cicuta bad, With which th’ uniust 
Atheniens made to dy Wise Socrates. 1635 CuLyeERWELL 


CIDER. 


White Stone 162 This sweetned Socrates his cicute. 19774 
in Pettigrew Li of Let tsouz(1817) I11. 156, I bave observed 
good effects from the use of the cicuta in the hooping-cough. 
1876 tr. Zremssen’s Cycl. Med. V1. 726 Chloroform, hyoscy- 
amus, cicuta, nicotine..may be of use in diminishing the 
violence of the fits of coughing. 

Hence Cicutene, Cicutine, Cicutoxin, chemical 
principles or compounds obtained from Ciczta, 

1879 Watts Dict. Chen. 1. 963 Cicutine, an alkaloid .. 
said to exist in the water-hemlock, Czcuta virosa, 1881 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Cicutene, a volatile oil obtained from Cicuta 
virosa, Cicutoxin, the resinous, active constituent of Cicuta. 

Cicyly, obs. form of CICELY. 

|| Cid (sid, Sp. ped). [Sp. czd chief, commander, 
a. Arab. Siw savy?d, lord.] 

A title given in Spanish literature to Ruy Diaz, 
Count of Bivar, a champion of Christianity against 
the Moors in the 11th century ; and to the epic cele- 
brating his exploits. 

[1687 J. Pritirs tr. Dox. Quix. 599 And here it is that Cid 
Hamet takes the Opportunity to tell yee, etc.] 1755 SMOLLETT 
/bid. 1.1.3 Cid Ruy Dias was an excellent knight. 1808 
Soutney (tz¢/e) Chronicle of the Cid. 1846 Rouse tr. Sis- 
nondts Lit. Europe 11. xxiii. 96 Remarks on the situation 
of Spain at the period when the Cid was written. /é7d., 
The five Moorish Generals whom he had vanquished be- 
stowed upon him the title of es Sayd (or, my Lord) whence 
the name C7d had its origin. 


Cidar, obs. f. CIDER. 
i) Cidaris (sidaris). [L. =Gr. xidapis, xivapis ; 
of Semitic origin = Heb. WD ether, (Persian) 


crown, diadem.] The royal tiara, or cap of state 
of the ancient Persians. 

1668 UssHER Ax. vi. 145 And whether he would or no, 
set the Cidaris..upon his head. 1840 THir-waLt Greece 
VII. lv. 72 Baryaxes had assumed the erect cidaris, and the 
title of king of the Medes and Persians, 


-cide (said), szffix. 

1. a. F, -ctde, L. -cida cutter, killer, slayer, f. ce- 
déve, in comp. -cidére to cut, kill, as in homecida, 
parricida, matricida, fratricida, sororicida, tyran- 
nicida, etc., slayer of a man, father, mother, 
brother, sister, tyrant, etc.; also /afi(di)cida, 
stone-cutter, etc. Most of the L. words having the 
sense ‘slayer, murderer’, have come down into 
Romanic and English, where new combinations 
have also been formed on the same type, notably 
regicide and sizcide; filicede has also been used ; 
and many occasional forms appear as jocosc nonte- 
words, e.g. apicide, avicide, canicide, ceticide, muri- 
cide, perdricide, tauricide, vaticide, verbicide; or, 
still more ludicrously, d¢vdictde, prenticecide,suitor- 
cide, etc. 

1866 Lond. Rev. 23 June 697/2 A charming garrulity far 
more attractive than the yarn of the venerable birdicide 
[the ‘ Ancient Mariner’]._ 1797 Canine, etc. Axti-jacobin 
20 Nov. (heading), Mrs. Brownrigg, the ‘ Prentice-cide’. 

2. a. F, -ctde, L. -cidzzm cutting, killing, of same 
deriv. as 1; and, as the name of the action, possible 
wherever the name of the actor in -cz/a was in use; 
e.g. homicidium, parricidium, matricidium, etc. ; 
also sometimes independently as in dbdudctdtzem 
slaughter of oxen, etc. In English, as generally 
used as sense 1, the two implying each other, as in 
‘the parricide is he who commits parricide’, etc. 

Cidentine, a. xonce-wd. (See quot.) 

1653 Urqunart Radselais . xxxii, As we have with us the 
countreys cisalpine and transalpine..so have they there the 


Countreys cidentine and tradentine, that is, behitber and 
beyond the teeth. 


Cider (ssi-da1), Forms: a. 4 sidir, sidre, 
sidur, sydir, sydur, sydyr, cidre, 4-7 sider, 5 
sidere, cedyr, 5-8 syder, 6 sydre, cydar, 6-7 
sydar, 6-9 cyder, 7 cidar, (cidyer), 6- cider. 
8B. 4 siper, sypere, sither(e, sithir, cither, cy- 
ther, 4-5 syther. [ME. sidre, siper, etc., a. OF. 
sidre (now cidre), cortesp. to It. s¥dro, eddro; Sp. 
sidra fem., OSp. sizra. Although the phonetic 
history of the word in Romanic prescnts difficulties, 
there can be no doubt that it represents late L. 
sicera (med.L. césara, cisera), Gr. cixepa, a word 
used by the LXX, the Vulgate, and Christian 


writcrs to translate Heb, (DY skzkar intoxicating 
liquor, ‘strong drink’, of the O.T., f. shakar to 
drink deeply or to intoxication. It is not elear 
where or how the phonetic change from szcera to 
sidra took place; but perh. the intermediate link 
was sizra (sitsra, sidzra): cf. F. /adre from Zaza- 
rus. In common use cédre had already acquired 
the scnse of ‘fermented drink made from apples’ 
before it was taken into English. But the earlier 
sense of ‘strong drink’ generally was retained in 
translation of, and allusions to, the Vulgate; and 
in this sense the word had often forms much nearer 
tothe Latin, as ciser, c?sar, cyser, seser: thesc forms 
are not used in the sense ‘cider’: see SICER.] 

1. A beverage made from the juice of apples ex- 
pressed and fermented. Formerly including fer- 
mented drinks prepared from some other fruits. 


CIDERISH. 


61315 SHoREHAM 8 Inne sithere, ne inne pereye. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xix. lili. (1495) 894 Hony cometh 
of floures, sidre of fruie, and ale of corne. ¢ 1440 Protnp. 
Parw. 64 Cedyr drynke, cisera. 1464 Alaun, & /lousch. 
Exp. 184 He hathe 3even me a tone of syder. 1576 Foxe 
A. & Ad, 1. 260/1 This ague he [K. John] also encreased .. 
by eating Peaches and drinking of ew Ciser, or as we call 
it Sider. a1626 Bacon New Att. 5 A kind of Sider made 
of a Fruit of that country. 1663 Bovie Use/niness Exper. 
Philos. 1. 175 "Vis known, that Sydar, Perry, and other 
Juyces of Fruits, will afford such a spirit. 1708 J. Pritirs 
Cyder u, My mill Now grinds choice apples and the British 
vats O'erflow with generous cider. 1714 Fr, Bh. of Rates 36 
Beer, Syder, or Perry, per Ton o1 06. 1767 I. Hutcuin- 
son //ist. Prov. Mass.i. 57 A barrel full of cyder. 1848 
Macauray //t'st. Ene. 1. 614 Hogsheads of their best cyder. 
1875 Jevons Joney (1878) 6 ‘The farm labourer may par- 
tially receive paymentin cider, 

b. Formerly used in Biblical passages, or 
allusions to them, alongside of crser, cisar, cyser, 
ete, to render L. sicera of the Vulgate ‘strong 
drink’. Obs. (See SIcERK.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12679 (Cott.) pis iacob .. Iesu brober .. 
he dranc neuer cisar [zv.7. ciser, sider, cidre] ne wine. 1382 
Wveie Fudg. xiii. 4 Be war thanne, lest thou drynke wyn 
and sither [1388 sydur]. /d¢¢. /’rov. xxxi. 6 Ziueth cither [1388 
sidur] to mornende men, /did. Luke i. 1g He schal not 
drynke wyn aud sydir [z.7. cyser, cyther; 1388 sidir]. 1483 
Caxton G. de da Tour Liijb, He shold dryne no wyn ue 
no maner of syther. 1497 Br. Atcock A/ons Perf. Ej 3 
Saynt John Baptyst, which ete neuer flesshe, dranke no 
‘ae nor a . ; 

. attrib, and Comb., as cider-apple, -barrel, -bib- 
ber, -counties, -country, fruit, -maker, -making, 
-orchard, -tree; cider-and (collog.), ‘cider mixed 
with spirits or some other ingredient’ (Davies) 
(? obs.) ; cider-brandy, a kind of brandy distilled 
from cider; cider-cellar, a cellar in which cider 
is stored ; name of a drinking-shop and place of 
entertainment in Maiden-lane, London; cider- 
cup, a beverage consisting of cider sweetened and 
iced, with various flavouring ingredients ; cider- 
house, a building in which cider is made; cider- 
man, one who makes or sells cider; cider-mare 
[see Matte], the refuse pulp, ete., left after pressing 
apples for cider ; + cider-master, a manufacturer 
of cider; cider-mill, a mill in which apples are 
crushed for making cider; cider-press, a press in 
which the juice of the crushed apples is expressed 
for cider; cider-pressings sd. f/., the pulp, ete., 
left after expressing the juice for cider; cider- 
wring = cider-press. 

1742 Fietpinc 7. Andrews 1. xvi, They had a pot of 
*cyder-and at the fire. /drd., Smoaking their pipes over 
some Cyder-and. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 1019 ‘Vhe best 
situations for the growth of the *cyder apple. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. Poet, Wks. (Bohn) I. 160 The *cider-barrel, 
the log-cabin. 1866 Miss ‘THackeray Vilt. Ci7f xvi, The 
old *cider-bibbers at Pélottiers. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 
514 At *cider-cellar hours, when that famed potation-shop 
was in its days of glory. 1855 Macautay Hést. Eng, xxiv, 
The lucrative see of Worcester was vacant; and some power- 
ful Whigs of the *cider country wished to obtain it for John 
Hall. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butterfly xiiii. 328 He 
drank some *cider-cup. 1669 WortincE Syst. Agric. (1681) 
rrr There cannot be an over-stocking of the Country with 
them, especially of *Syder-fruits. 1848 Macautay His¢. 
Eug. (1889) I. ii, 166 Worcester, the queen of the *cider 
land. 1671 H. Stusse Aepfy 17 From his own *Cider-maker. 
1664 Evetyn Aad, fort, (1729) 216 September. .*Cider- 
making continues. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4287/4 Richard 
Peake, late of London, *Cyderman. 1664 Evetyn Pomona 
Gen. Advt. (1729) 94 Care is taken by discreet *Cider- 
Masters. 1675 — 7erra (1776) 63 [A] bed of *Cyder-marc, 
rotten fruit and garden offal. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2374/4 
Mr. George Brown *Sider-Merchant at the *Sider-Mill in 
High Holborn. 1676 Bear in /'/il. Trans. X1. 584 The 
Cider-mill, or *Cider-press invented by Mr. Hook. 1664 
Kveryn Aad. Hort. (1729) 225 Sow... Pomace of *Cider- 
Pressings to raise Nurseries. 31530 Patscr. 270 *Sydre 
tree, Josniter, 


+ Ciderage. Ods. //erb, [Deriv. unknown ; can 

It be a misprint for cuderage?] The Water-Pepper, 
Polygonum LHydropiper; also P. Persicaria. 
_ 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. \xviii. 633 This herbe is called .. 
in Innglishe Arsse-smart or Ciderage. 161x Cotar., Perst: 
catre, Dead Arsesmart, dead Culerage, Ciderage, Peach- 
wort. 

Ciderish (sai‘darif), @. rare. [f. Crper + 
-18H !,} Somewhat like cider (in flavour). 

1854 THoreau $addete (1863) 277 Their fruit still wild and 
ciderish to my taste. 

Ciderist (saivdarist). [f. Cipen+-ist.] One 
who makes cider ; a connoisseur in cider. 

1664 Evetyn /'omoua Gen. Advt. (1729) ror A Nobleman 
tasting of a Bottle .. himself a great ciderist, protested the 
excellency of it. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (16811 323 
A Ciderist, one that deals in Cider, or an affecter of Cider. 
1685 (¢i¢/e, he Compleat Planter and Cyderist. 1807 
Vancouver A eric, Devon (1813) 237 Objects of the first im- 

portance with all good ciderists. 

Ciderkin (soi-daikin).  [f. Ciper+-kiy, dim, 
suffix.] An inferior liquor made by watering and 
subjecting to a sccond pressure the pulp left after 
expressing the juice forcider; alsocalled water-cider. 

[577 B. Gooce /eresbach's //nsb, 11. (1586) 89 b, Of Apples 
. they make a drinke called Cider, and a smallie drinke 

ide with water and the refuse of the Apples strained: a 
et drinke to coole the thirst of the pocre labourer.} “— 

Vortipce Cyder (1691) 113 Use your Pulp afterwards for 
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the making of Water-Cider, usually called Purre or Ciderkin 
1843 Prul. KR. Agric. Soc. 1V. 1. 402 The dry pommey, or 
pulp, is thrown into water where it is allowed to macerate ; 
and .. again pressed, and affords .. ciderkin, or water- 
cider. 

Cidery (s9idari), @. rare. [f. Crper + -¥ 1.) 
Of the nature of, or resembling cider. 

1887 Harpy MWoodlamlers W1ix. 150 Vhe blue stagnant 
air. -was heavy with a sweet cidery smell, 

| Ci-devant (si\davan), a. (sd.) [I'r., =hereto- 
fore, formerly.] 

1. Former, ‘late’; that was formerly. 

1790 Burns Let. Mrs. Dunlop 8 Aug., A ct-devant friend 
of mine. 1812 Byron Ch. s/ar.1. App. B, The ci-devant 
Anglo-consul of Athens. 1847 Loncr. #v, u. ii, 83 They 
iarvelled to see the wealth of the ci-devant blacksmith. 

2. sb, In the language of the French Revolution, 
aman of rank, i.e. one formerly such, the Republic 
having suppressed distinctions of nobility. 

1871 Morey Crit, Afisc. 152 Give me the lives of. . three 
hundred thousand ci-devants and aristocrats. 

Cidron, cidyer, obs. ff. Citron, CIDER, 


Ciego, obs. f. CHIGOER. 

1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 42 As to Ciegoes they will 
appear to the naked eye like a small flea. 

Ciel, var. of SEEL v., to sew up, blind. 

1627 Fertnam Resolves 1. xxvi. Wks. (1677) 46 Their souls 
have cieled eyes, that can see nothing but perfection, in 
their own labors. | 

Ciel, ctc., variant of CriL, ete. 

+Cieler. Obs. rare. [f. cfel, CEIL v.+-ER1.] 
One whose occupation is to wainscot, ete. 

1565 in Entick London (1766) IV. 153 The joyners .. were 
incorporated by queen Elizabeth, on the 18th of April, a.p. 
1565, by the name of The Master and Wardens and Com- 
monalty of the faculty of Joyners and Cielers of London. 

Cien, ciens, cient, obs. ff. Scion. 

Cience, obs. f. SclENcr. 

|| Ciento. Obs. [Sp. céento a hundred, juego de 
los ctentos piquet.} = CENT 2. 

¢1690 Dict. Cant. Crew, Ctento,an old Game at Cards. 

Cierge (si-1dz, or as Fr. sig'rz3), Forms: 3-7 
cerge, 3-6 serge, 4 serg; also 4-6, 9 cierge, 
(3 cirge, 5 cyerge, suerge, 6 surge, searge, 
cearge). [a. OF. cerge, cirge (12th c.), cterge (13th 
c.), in Pr. cert, Sp. civio :—L. cereus later cérius) of 
wax, waxen, f. ceva wax. The typical Eng. form 
was cerge, serge; but in actual use the word went 
out about 1600, and occurs since either as a his- 
torical archaism or consciously as French.} A wax 
candle or taper, esp. a large wax candle used in re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

@1300 Cursor M. 20701 Gas pan.. Wit cirges and wit 
candel-bright Pat ye haf no defaut of light. ¢ 1300 Hazelok 
594 Also lith was it ber-inne, So ber brenden cerges inne. 
fbid, 2125 So per brenden serges seuene. c1g400 Row. 
Rose 6251 The elevene thousand maydens deere, That beren 
in heven her ciergis clere. c¢1400 Apol. Lollards 48 Kirks 
are not to be worschipped, nor sergs to be multiplied ber in. 
1485 J/1/l in Ripon Ch. Acts 278, v serges, ilkoone of a 

ownde of wax. 1§13 Douctas uers xin. ix. 103 The 

lesand torchys schayn and sergis brycht. 1513 BrapsHaw 
St. Werburge 1. xl, A solemne procession With crosses and 
baners and surges clere lyght. 1570 Levins A/ansp. 210 A 
cearge, caereus. 1593 Von. §& Rites Ch. Durham (1842) 12 
Lattin basons..havinge pricks for serges, or great wax can- 
dles, to stand on. 1843 Mrs. Romer R/one, 4c. 11. 69 The 
cierges were lighted, and a splendid mass in music per- 
formed. 

b. Comb.. as cierge-bearer. 

¢ 1450 Wr.-Wiilcker 682 //ic ceroferarius, a cerg-berare. 

+Cierger. Ods. rare. A cierge-bearer. 

1624 Darcie Birth of Heresies xiv. 59 Before the Cabinet 
or Reliquaric, went a Cierger, carrying a light Taper. 

[Cietezour, a misreading of cie¢e3an = citizen. 
(In Jamieson and subseq. compilers. ) 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 91 The ciete3zanis 
(prruted cietezouris] of Teruana.. refusit nocht thir 
offeris.] 

Cifra, cifring‘e, obs. ff. CrpBER, -1NG. 

Cifte, obs. form of S1rt. 

||Ciga‘la, cigale. [a. F. czgale, It. & Pr. 
cigala:—\., cicada.) = Cicada, CIcaLa. 

1623 Favine Theat, Hon. 1. iv, 361 Like as the Athenians 
did weare Cigales on their shooes. 1653 Urqunart Aabe- 
fats 1. xi, Grasshoppers, locusts, cigals, and such like fly- 
fowls. 1768 H. Watrote Corr. (1837) II. 400 Gonsitily 
whining and droning and interrupting like a cigala in a sultry 
day in Italy. 1824 Hener Yrv/. (1828) I. ix. 247 Still as we 
pass, from bush and briar, The shrill cigala strikes his lyre. 
1878 Besant AND Rice Ceéia's Arbour xxnii.234 The shrill 
voice of the cigale. ; 

Cigar, segar (siga'1). Forms: 8 seegar, ce- 
gar, seguar (sagar), 8-9 segar, 9 cigarre, cigar. 
(ad. Sp. c#garro: in F. cigare. 

The Spanish word appears not to be from any lang. of W. 
Indies. Its close formal affinity to Sp. cigarra ‘cicada’, 
naturally suggests its formation from that word, esp. as 
derivatives often differ merely in gender. Barcia, Grea 
Etymol, Spanish Dict., says “el cigarro figura una cigarra 
de papel’ (the cigar has the form of a cicada of paper). 
Mahn also thinks that the roll of tobacco leaf was com- 
pared to the body of the insect, which is cylindrical with a 
conical apex. The name cigarral applied to a kind of 

leasure-garden and summer-house (as in the cigarrales of 

oledo), which has sometimes been pressed into service in 
discussing the etymology, is said by Barcia, after P. Guadio, 
to be related neither to cigarra nor cigarro, but to be of 
Arabic origin meaning * little house’ (casa peyueta\. It is 
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CILERY. 


said however to be applied in Cuba to a tobacco garden or 
nursery. ] 

. A coinpact roll of tobacco-leaves for smoking, 
one end being taken in the inouth while the other 
is lit. 

1735 J. Cocknurn Journ, over Land 139 Vhese Gentle. 
men [3 I‘riars at Nicaragua] gave us some Seegurs to sinuke 
.. These are Leaves of Tohacco rolled up in such Manner 
that they serve both for a Vipe and Tobacco itself. they 
know no other way [of smoking] here, for there is no Sich 
Thing as a Tobacco-l'ipe throughout New Spain, etc. 
1777 W. Darrymece Trav. SP. & Port. xvii, The Marquis 
took out of his pocket a little bit of tobacco, rolled it up in 
a piece of paper, making a cigar of it. 1778 ’hxnant 
Fonru. Snowdon 28 Pipes were not then invented, so they 
used the twisted leaves, or segurs, a 1787 Cotman Jan of 
Business w, Many a Sagar have little Cofay and | snioaked 
together. 1823 Byron /sfand wu. xix, Give me a cigar. 
1833 Marrvar /’. Sewple xvii, A paper segar. 1869 Ruskin 
Q. of Afr 91 note, It is not easy to estimate the demoraliz- 
ing effect on the youth of Europe of the cigar. 

. Comb., as cigar-box, -case, -culler, -end, -holler, 
-lightcr, -maker, -shop, -smoke, -smoker, -stump, 
-tip, -tube, ete. ; cigar-loving, -shaped, ctc., adjs.; 
cigar-bundler, a machine for binding cigars in 
bundles; cigar-press, a machine for compressing 
cigars horizontally and vertically; cigar-ship, 
-steamer, a ship made in the shape of a cigar, 

@ 1863 Thackeray /'ttz-Boodle Papers (1887) 16, 1 .. can 
at any rate take my “cigar-case out after dinner at Black- 
wall. 1870 Ruskin Aratra Pentel. 84 (Hoppe) Orange-peel, 
foul straw, rags, and *cigar-ends. 1886 Palé Mull G. 14 
Aug. 13/2 Cigar-end gathering .. is practised more or less 
in every large town.. The man who pele up thrown away 
cigar ends does not do so to smoke but to sell them. 1871 
Chamb, Frui. Jan. Wioppe}, Very dirty hands .. make one 
resolve for the future to use a “cigar-holder. 1887 Scribv. 
Alag. 1. 427/2 Vhis torpedo. is fusiforin, or *cigar-shaped. 
1869 Daily News 12 June, The *cigar-ship, strangest of all 
naval productions. 1836-9 Dickens Sh. Moz, Streets iii, 
The window of 4 west-end *cigar-shop. 1887 M. Roserts 
West, Avernus 160 Discarded chews and old *cigar 
stumps, 

Hence (vonce-zuds.) Ciga‘red a., furnished with a 
cigar; Ciga ‘rer, a cigar-smoker; Ciga‘rified a. 

1830 Lytton P. Céifford vi, Prowling in Regent Street 
towards evening, whiskered and cigared. 1826 Black. 
Jag. XX. 155 Particular pipemen, and solitary cigarers, no 
doubt, always existed. 1848 THacxeray SA. Snobs xxx, 
A stupid litehe cigarrified Count of dragoons. 

Cigaresque (sigare'sk), a. umorous. [f. prec. 
+ -ESQUE.] Having a cigar (or cigars as a pro- 
minent featnre. 

1839 QO. Rev. Junego The cigaresque seiioras of Paraguay. 
1853 Fraser's Mog. XLVIIL1. 19 A sonnet with which he, 
serpentlike, tempted the cigaresque Eve [a coquette who 
dealt in cigars and smiles}. 1868 M. Cotiins Sweet Anne 
Page III. 230 As in cigaresque indolence he Joitered along 
Isola Rossa’s enchanted coast. 

Cigarette (sigdret). [dim. of czgar: in F. 
cigarette.) A small cigar made of a little finely- 
cut tobacco rolled up in thin paper, tobacco-leaf, 
or maize-husk. 

1 L. S, Coste1to /iler. Anvergue 1. 332 The habit of 
smoking cigarettes..is quite fa grande trode of late with 
certain French ladies. 31843 Mrs. Romer A’done, etc. I. 252 
The beggars in the streets have paper cigars (called cigar- 
cttes) in their mouths. 18383 Lrovp £66 & Flow 11. 118. 

b. Afed. A similar roll of the leaves of medi- 
cinal plants or other medicated substances for 
smoking. 

1876 BartHOlow J/at, Med. (1879) 7 The most effective 
method of treating an asthmatic paroxysm is by means ofa 
cigarette containing various narcotic substances. 188% Syd. 
Soc. Ler. 

2. attrib. and Coimd., as cigarette-case, -faciory', 
Siller, -holdcr, - machine, -naker, -making, -paper, 
-smoke, -smtokcr, -tobacco, etc. 

1884 Pall Mali G. 5 Sept. 6/2 The largest “cigarette fac- 
tory in the workd is said to be that of La Ilonradez, Cuba. 
1886 /llust. ond. News 2 Jan. 2/: Passwords among 
*cigarette-smokers. 

|| Cigarito, ([Sp.-American cégarrito, dim. of 
cigarvo.) <A cigarette. 

185: Mayne Reip Sca/p //unt. xx, They smoked cigaritas, 
rolling them between their fingers in husk of maize. 1878 
Masque Poets 195 Smoking his cigarito. 

Cigarless (sigisles), 2. [f. Cicar +-LESS. ] 
Without a cigar. 

¢ 1860 CuTnbert-Bene College Life 128 It is smoked out, 
and I am cigarless. 1881 Miss Brappon 4 spf. 111. 113. 

+ Ci-gling, wil. sb. rare-'. [f. F. ctéealcr, ‘to 
chirpe, sing, chatter, like a czga/e’ Cotgr.).] 
Chirping or chirring like that of the cicada. _ 

a 1693 Urqunart Rabelais in. xiii. 107 The crouting of 
Cormorants, cigling of Locusts. 

Cignet, Cikil, obs. ff. Crenrt, Cree. 

Cil (sil, 56. rare. [a. Fo crd (It. ciglios :—L. 
ciliuen eyclid, eyelash.} in p/. = Citta 3. 

1868 Wricnt Occax World iv. 93 In the superior In- 
fusoria, besides the granules. .vibratile cils. 

Cilery, cillery (siléri). Avch. [app. formed 
from CELURE, also spelt cyour, séller, ctc.] ‘The 
drapery or foliage carved on the heads of columns.’ 

1611 Cotcr., Draferie, a flourishing with leaues, and 
flowers in wood, or stone, vsed especially on the heads of 
pillers, and tearmed by our workemen Draperie. or Cilerie. 
1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1730 A. Gorvon Maffer's A mphith. 
205 The Capitals are Corinthian. . with the Cilleries or curled 
Tufts. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss, 


CILIA. 


|| Cilia (silia), st. AZ. Sing. cédium,not common. 
[L. czlza, pl. of cz/¢zem, an eyelid, eyelid-edge, eye- 
lash. (The plural has been made c7/éw and czlias 
by those who mistook cz/#a for a sing.) Cf. C1t.] 

1.. The eyelids, es. the outer edges of the eyelids. 

1715 Kersey, Ciliuvm, the Eye-lid, properly the utmost 
Edge of the Eye-lid, out of which the Hairs grow. So 
1721-1800 Baitey. 1783 J. C. Smytu in Jed, Commun. 1. 
193 Tbe cilia, or edges of the eye-lids, look red. 

b. The eye-lashcs. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 1431/2 The lashes or cilia..grow in 
several rows at the margins of both lids. 1875 H. Watton 
Dis. Eye 137 A cilium is always in the centre of it, 

2. Delicate hairs resembling eye-lashes, esf. such 
as form a fringe on the margins of leaves, the wings 
of some insects, etc. 

1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxvi. 402 The scales are 
ovate with erect capillary cilias. 1834 M: Murtrie Cxvrer’s 
Anim. Kingd. 461 The wings [of diptera] are always dis- 
tant..Their edge is more or less fringed with cilia. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 331 The margin of the theca 
appears furnished with appendages of very regular form 
arranged in one or two rows..termed Teeth or Cilia. 

3. Phys. Minute hair-like organs or appendages 
found on the tissues of most animals, and in some 
vegetable organisms. They are in incessant vibra- 
tile movement, and in many of the lower animal 
forms that live in water they serve as the chief 


organs of locomotion. 

1835-6 Tonp Cyc/, Anat. 1. 606/1 The cilia serve as organs 
of locomotion. /éid. Cilia..exist in a great many inverte- 
brated and in all vertebrated animals except Fishes. 1872 
Huxtey P&ys. vii. 157 In some of the lower animals, cells 
may be found possessing only a single cilium. 1875 BENNETT 
& Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 211 Algae, The rotating advancing 
movement is occasioned hy Cilia, fine vihratile threads which 
are sometimes very numerous hut short, and cover the whole 
surface of the swarm-spore. 188x Mivarr Ca? 26 Thread- 
like processes or cilia, which are capahle of performing re- 
peatedly a whipping-like movement. _ 

4. in Comb, as cilia-bearing adj. (in sense 3). 

1835-6 Topp Cycé. Anat. I. 43/2 The cilia-hearing arches. 

Cilialess (silidlés), @ rare—', [f. Crria+ 
-LESS.] Without cilia (sense 3). 

1881 Science Gossif No. 202, 218 In the sponges .. the 
ciliated cells withdraw into the cilialess layer. __ 

+Ciliar, z. Ods. [f. L. type *célar-zs, f. 
cilium: see prec. and -AR.] =nest. 

1615 Crooke Body of Max 564 The cristalline humor .. 
seemeth to be nourished hy the Ciliar Ligament. 1634 T. 
Jounson tr. Parey's Chirurg. 186 The ciliar or hairy pro- 
cesses. 1811 Hooper Jfed. Dict., Ciliar Ligament. .divides 
the choroid membrane from the iris. 

Ciliary (jrliari), 2 [f L. type *czhari-as, f. 
cilium: cf. F. cliatre, and see -aRY.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the eyelids or eyelashes. 

Ciliary body: the thickening of the anterior part of the 


choroid membrane. Ciliary circle:=Ciliary muscle. Cili- , 


ary ganglion: a ganglion situated at the hack part of the 
orhit het ween the optic nerve and the external rectus niuscle; 
the lenticular or ophthalmic ganglion. Ciliary ligament: 
the tissue connecting the edge of the iris with the choroid. 
Ciliary muscle or circle: unstriped muscular fibres situated 
beneath the sclero-corneal junction hehind the iris and 
around the marginofthelens. Ciliary processes: the folds 
or plaits into which the anterior part of the cboroid mem- 
hrane is gathered around the crystallinelens. C7/ary zone: 
‘the appearance which the pigment between the ciliary pro- 
cesses leaves on the hyaloid memhrane, like the disc of.a 
flower’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 

1691 Ray Creation 11, (1701) 261 The ciliary processes or 
rather the ligaments observed in the inside of the sclerotic 
tunicles .. serve instead of a muscle by their contraction to 
alter the figure of the eye. 1741 A. Monro Anat. Nerves 
ved. 3) 41 The In-side of the Eye as far forwards as the 
ciliary Circle. 1793 Younc Vision in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 
171 The contraction of the ciliary zone is equally inadequate 
and unnecessary. 1803 Aled. Frul. 1X. 240 The ciliary 
plexus, which is in part formed from the first hranch of the 
fifth pair of nerves. 183: R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 547 
Meihomian Glands or Ciliary Follicles. These are small 
round follicles, lodged in particular grooves, hetween the 
tarsal cartilages and the tunica conjunctiva. 1833 BREWSTER 
Nat. Magic ii. 36 A proof that the retina retains its power 
to its very termination near the ciliary processes. 1836-9 
Topp Cycé. Anat. 11, 282/1 The ciliary nerves all penetrate 
the sclerotic coat of the eye separately and obliquely. 1872 
Huxtey Phys. ix. 228 The so-called ciliary ligament. 1879 
Harian Eyesight iii. 41 The ciliary muscle does for the 
eye what the adjusting screw does for the opera glass. 

2. Pertaining to, or caused by, cilia (sense 3) ; 
esp. Ciliary motion: the vibratile motion of thc 
cilia, also locomotion by the vibration of the cilia. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. ae ‘The ciliary motion has 
been..ohserved in the emhryo of Infusoria. 1879 Cassedt’s 
Techn. Educ. V. 154/1 The oyster is observed. .hy ineans 
of the ciliary organs ..to create a continuous current of 
water. 1880 Basrian Braz 71 Their food being brought to 
the commencement of the alimentary canal hy ciliary action. 

Ciliate (siliett), a. [f L. type *c7ldat-us, f. 
cilium : cf. F. calzé.] Furnished with cilia. 

1. (esp. Bot.) Fringed or surrounded with hairs 


or fine bristles. 

1794 Martyn Roxssean's Bot, xiil. 134 The keel of the 
chaffs is ciliate. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 302 Between these 
teeth other minute teeth, also somewhat ciliate, 186: Mus. 
Lankester Wild Flowers 8 The leaves are. ciliate. 

2. Furnished with vibratile cilia (see CiLia 3). 

1868 Wricut Ocean World iv. 93 The superior Infusoria, 
called ciliate, namely, those provided with vibratile cils. 
1879 tr. f/aeckel’s Evol. Alan 1. vii. 174 When these cells 
are possessed of many processes they are called ciliate cells. 
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Hence Ciliati-, Ciliato-, combining forms, as 
(in sense 1) c7ltatifoliate, ciliato-dentate, -petalous, 
serrate, etc. 

Ciliated (silizitéd), a. 

1. =Ciiate 5. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Ciliated Leaf, one 
surrounded all tbe way with parallel hairs, or filaments, so 
as to give some resemblance of the hairiness of the eye-lids. 
1766 Pennant Zool. IV. 6(Jod.). 1783 Licutroor A/ota- 
ctlla in Phil. Trans. UXXV. 10 The tip of the tongue cloven 
and ciliated. 1845 LinpLey Sch. Bot. i. (1858) 19 If hairs oc- 
cupy cnly the edge. .it is said to he ci/zated, 

= CILIATE 2. 

1835 Kirsy Had. §& ust. Anim. 1. vi. 196 They sail gaily 
on, hy means of their ciliated tails. 1876 Foster PAys. 
1. ili, 114 A muscular automatism like that of a ciliated cell. 

Ciliation (silizifon). [f. L. type *e7/éa@tou-em, 
f. czdz-1em ; see -ATION.] Ciliated condition. 

1852 Dana Crust. 1. 152 The long ciliation of the inner 
margin of this and the preceding joint. 1859 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. V. 639/1 The ciliation of the epithelium commences 
in the rugose portion of the canal. ' 

Cilice (si'lis). (OE. ezzc, ad. L. e¢éc¢2me :—Gr. 
KiAintov, a coarse cloth orig. made of Cilician 
goat’s hair, f. KiAckia Cilicia. In mod. Eng., a. F. 
ciltce, or taken anew from Latin.] Hair-cloth; 
a rough garment made of hair-cloth, generally worn 
as a penitential robe. Also a¢trib. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xi. 21 In cilic & in asca hreow- 
nisse dydon. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsworth £cc/. 
Biog. (1853) 11. 53 In his youth or tender years he used to 
wearea ciliceorhair-shirt. c1610 Fenrale Saints (E. E. T.S.) 
186 After that sbe had layd the childe on her hayre cloth or 
cilice .. she restored the infant whole to the mother. 1794 
Mrs. Piozzi Syxzox, I]. 250 Nuns of some religious orders 
wear a hair cloth or cilice next their skin. 1812 SouTHEY 
Omniana 11. 277 Acilice bandage across the eyes. 1843 
Cariyte Past & Pr. u.i, Monks. .with their shaven crowns, 
hais-cilices, and vows of poverty. : 

Cilicious (silifas), a. [f L. czlic?-um (see 
prec.) +-oUs.] Ot hair-cloth. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xv. 256 A cilicious or 
sackcloth hahit. /é7d. Sutable to the Cilicious and hairie 
Vestes of the strictest Orders of Friars. 

Cilicism (si‘lisiz’m). [f. Cz7zcza, in Asia Minor 
+-1sm.] A form of speech characteristic of Cilicia. 

1848 J. Situ Voy. § Shipwr. St. Paul St. Jerome .. who 
wrote on the Cilicisms of St. Paul. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
I. 27. 1886 — Hist. /uterpr.230. 

Ciliiferous, ciliferous (si:lii-féras, -li-féras), 
a. [f. L. cclt-um + -fer, -FERoUS bearing; cf. F. 
cilzyére.| Bearing cilia. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Ciliiform, ciliform (si‘liifgim, -liffim), ¢@. 
[f. L. c2t7-20 eyelash + -form7s, -FoRM; cf. F. cz/i- 
Jorme.| Waving the form of cilia; applied esp. to 
the fine evenly-set teeth of certain fish. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 874/1 When the teeth are 
equally fine and numerous, but longer, they are called 
‘cilii-form’. 1880 GuNTHER Fishes 126 The finest teeth are 
like fine flexihle bristles, ciliiform or setiform. 

Cilinder, obs. f. CYLINDER. 

Ciliobrachiate (siliobrekijcit), a. Zool. 
[ad. mod. L. czltobrachiat-us, f. ciliaunt + brachi-um 
anarm: see-ATE*.] Having the arms or tentacles 
furnished with vibratile cilia. The L. neuter pl. 
Ciliobrachia‘ta isthe name of a class of polypes so 
distinguished. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc?. Anat. I11. 174/1 A small cilio-hrachiate 
polypus, 1846 Patrerson Zoo/. 28 Round the mouth Is a 
circle of retractile tentacula covered with cilia, from which 
circumstance the order has heen termed ‘ ciliohrachiata ’. 

Ciliograde (si'lijogreid), a. and sb, Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. ezlograd-us, £. ctli-um + -gradus walking, 
f. grad? to go, proceed: cf. F. czlzograde.] 

A. adj. Moving by means of vibratile cilia. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 109/1 One of the ciliograde 
acalephe. 1839-47 /é7d. II. 432/2 Capahle of a ciliograde 
mode of progression. 


[f. as prec. + -ED.] 


B. sé. A member of the Cz/zograda, a tribe of | 


Acalephans which swim by means of cilia. 

1835-6 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 1. 38/2 In the ciliograda, the 
locomotive organs are large cilia. 1846 Patterson Zool. 33 
From this peculiar mode of locomotion they are termed 
ciliogrades. 1857 Woop Com, Objects Sea Shore 109 The 
heroe being called a ciliograde. ; 

Ciliolate (si‘lijoleit), a. Bot. [f. L. type *cz/zol- 
zom dim. of czlzz1m.] Fringed with minute cilia. 

1870 Hooxer Stud. #7. 308 Leaves. .subacute, ciliolate. 

Cilio-spi‘nal, a. in Cr/zospinal centre, the di- 
rect centre in the spinal chord, where the nerve- 
fibres that cause contraction and dilation of the 
pupil of the eye take their origin: so C. regzov. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1885 W. Stiruine tr. Landois’ 
Physiol. 11. 853 The centre for the dilatation of the pupil 
lies in the lower cervical part of the cord .. constituting 
Budge’s Cilio-spinal centre. /é7¢. The centre, as well 
as the suhordinate ‘ciliospinal region’ of the spinal cord, 
is also capahle of heing excited reflexly. 

Cill, var. of Sitx, still occas. used. 

Cillibub, Cillie, obs. ff. SILLABUB, SILLY. 

|Cillosis (silou'sis). [irreg. f. L. clive to 
move, agitate, in imitation of sbs. from Grcek in 
-dsts.]| A spasmodic trembling of the eyelids. 

1811 Hoover Med. Dict, 188: Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Cima, cimatium, var. of CyMa, CyMATIUM. 

Cimball, -belle, obs. ff. CymBat, 


CIMOLIA. 


Cime, var. of CyME. 

|| Cimelia, 54. 4/7. Obs. rare. Also cimilia. 
[med.L. czmelia, cimilia, a. Gr. reephrra treasures. ] 
Treasures, things laid up in store as valuable. 

1664 EveLyN Pomona (1729) Pref. 49 From the well- 
furnished Register, and Cimelia of the Royal Society. 1669 
Ausrey Life Hobbes in Wood Ath, Oxon. (1813) Pref. 136 
note, Reserved. .as cimilia or rarities, in the lihrary or closet. 
1736 Baitey (fol.), Cinzelinm, a repository for medals. 

+ Cime‘larch. Ods.—° [ad. late L. cimeliar- 
cha, a. late Gr. xetpndtapxns treasurer, store- 
keeper; and its deriv. late L. ciméliarchium, a. 
late Gr. xe:undrdpxiov treasury, store-house.] (See 
quots.) So Cimeliarchy [ad. cimdliarchiunr]. 

1656 Briount Glossogr., Cimeliarck \cimeliarchunr, a 
Jewel-house; also a Vestry in a Cburch. 1678 Puituirs, 
Cimeliark \Cimiliarchum\, a Vestry; also a place to put 
Jewels in. Also (Cimeliarcha) a Keeper of tbe Plate, Vest- 
ments, and other rich things helonging toa Cburch. 1736 
Bairey (fol.), Ciseliarch (xeysnacapyns, Gr.\, the chief 
keeper of plate, vestments, etc. helonging to a church; a 
church-warden. Cimeliarchy (cimeliarchium, L.3 neunn- 
Acapyxtov, Gr.), a jewel house; also a vestry in a church. 
1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cimeliarch, the apartment in 
area churches where the plate and vestments are de- 
posited. - A 

Ciment, Cimerian, ff. Cement, CIMMERIAN. 

Cimeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. ScrmiTaR. 

|| Cimex (s2itmeks). Pl. cimices. Also ?6-7 
cimice, 7 chimice, cimisse, cimise. [a. L. 
cimex, pl. cimices, or its It. repr. czmmzce; cf. 
CuincH. The pl. c/mices may belong to either 
cimex Or cimice.| A bed-bug. Now only (in form 
Ciniex) as the entomological name of the genus. 

1585 Lioyp Treas. Health Siij, The smale stynkynge 
wormes that hrede in paper or wod called Cimices. 1616 
Burtoxar, Cimisse, a noysome little worme flat and red 
which raisetb wheals where it bitetb: If it hee broken it 
yieldeth a stinking smell. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 696 Cimices 
are found in the holes of Bedsides. 1658 J. RowLanp Moujfet's 
Theat. Ins. 999 The stinking Beetle some confound with 
the Cimex or Wall-louse. a 1670 Hacxet Aéf. Willianss 
11. 182 When wars broke out, they crept out of their crannies, 
like the cimici, in the houses of Italy. @1706 Everyn AZem, 
(1819) I. 201 Bedsteads .. of forged iron gilded, since it is 
impossible to keepe the wooden ones from ye Chimices. 

Cimi‘ceous, @. zozce-wd. [f. L. type *cimzce- 
us (f. czmic-em bug) +-ous.] Full of bugs, buggy. 

1865 W. Wuite £. Exg. II. 199 The hedrooms were ill- 
ventilated and cimiceous. 

Cimicic (saimisik), a. Chem. [f. L. cimic-em 
bug +-10.] Czmzcze Acid: a yellow crystallizable 
acid, of rancid odour, obtained from the liquid 
secreted by a bug, Ahaphigaster punctipennis. 
Its salts are Cimicates; and its radical Cimicyl. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 964 Cimicic acid, Cis Hag Oz, 
an acid, helonging to the oleic series.. treated with 
pentachloride of phosphorus .. yields cbloride of cimicy], 
C\s Haz O.Cl.. The cimicates of the earth-metals and heavy 
metals are nearly or quite insoluble in water and alcohol. 

Cimici.fugin. Chem. An impure resin from 
Cimicifiuga racemosa or Black Snake-root. 

1876 Harvey A/at, Aled. 780 A resinous principle which 
has been termed cimicifugin or mucrotin, a dark hrown 
powder, readily soluble in alcohol. 

Cimicine (s2imiszin), a. 
-INE,] Smelling of bugs. 
nous. 

1866 Treas, Bot., Cimictue. 
cmos, i 

Cimicoid (sai'mikoid), a. [f. as prec. + -or.] 
‘Resembling a bug’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cimise, -isse: see CIMEX. 

Cimitery, -ory, etc., obs. ff. CEMETERY. 

Cimmerian (simirian), a. Also 6-7 Cym-, 
7 Cymm-, Cim-. [f L. Cimmeri-us (Gr. Kip- 
péptos) pertaining to the Cimmerii + -An.] 

Of or belonging to the Cimmerii, a people fabled 
by the ancients to live in perpetual darkness. 
Tience, proverbially used as a qualification of dense 
darkness, gloom, or night, or of things or persons 


shrouded in thick darkness. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. Sat. 11.142 That such Cymerian 
darknes should inuolve A quaint conceit, that he could not 
resolue, 1632 Matton L’ Allegro 10 There under chon 
shades. .In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 1781 Gisson 
Decl. & F.U11. 206 The proverbial expression of Cimmerian 
darkness was originally borrowed from the description of 
Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey), 1801 HELEN 
Wiruams Sk. Fr. Rep. 1. xviii. 229 The Cimmerian night 
of the middle ages. 1880 E. Kirke Garfield 15 A dense fog 
. shrouded the lonely mountain in Cimmerian darkness. 

Hence Cimme'rianism, dense darkness (of 
ignorance, etc.); +Cimme'rianize v. ¢rans., to 


make totally dark. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Peace of France Wks. i, 111 
Ded., The Leathean Den of ohliuious Cimerianisme. 1824 
Blackw, Mag. XVI. 292 The awful cimmerianism of the 
philologer and classical critic of the Edinhurgh Review. 
1600 TourNevR J7raus. Metamorph, (1878) 187 This hlacke 
Cymerianized night. 

Cimnel, obs. form of SIMNEL. 

| Cimo-lia. = next. Hence Cimo‘lian a. 

1658 J. RowLanp M/onfet'’s Theat. Jus, 927 Any new earth, 
especially Cimolia is good [for wasps’ stings}, 1675 Evr.yn 
Terra (1776) 8 1813 J. Tomson Lect. /ijfam, 601 Cimo- 
lian chalk, or any light earth. 


[fi L. ctmetc-em + 
So also Cimi-ci- 


1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cimi- 


CIMOLITE. 


Cimolite (si'moloit), Ain. [f L. Crmodtia 
(Gr. Ktpoadia (¥7)), a soft earth found in the island 
of Cimolus, now Argenticra: see -1TK.] A very 
soft hydrous silicate of alumina, white, gray, or 
reddish, allied to fuller’s carth. 

1801 tr. K/aproth’s Ess. 248 Cimolie earth (Crnotia Plinit, 
or the Cimolite, as I shall call it. 1850 Dauseny A fom, 
Th, xii. (ed. 2) 405 Silicic acid, with a single base containing 
3 atoms of oxygen to 2 of the radical.. Example, Cimolite. 
1886 Ernt A/in. 305 Cimolite is tough. 

Cinabar, -ber, -bre, -per, obs. ff. CINNABAR. 

Cinamom(e, -mon, obs. ff. CINNAMON. 

Cinanch(e: sce QuInsey. 

Cincater, var. of CINQUANTER, Obs. 

Cinch (sintf, sinf), 56. U.S. fad. Sp. céncha 
girth, cingle ] | The saddle-girth used in Mexico, 
and the adjacent parts of the United States, usu- 
ally made of separate twisted strands of horse-hair. 

1872 C. Kine Afountain. Sierra Nev. vi. 119, I leaned 
down and felt of the cinch, to see if it had slipped. 1884 
Joag. Mitter Alemorre § Kime 168 Colonel Bill had just 
set the rowels of his great Spanish spurs in the broad cinch 
in order to push his horse. ; 

Hence Cinch v.to girth tightly; also fg. to ‘put 
the screw on’, 

1875 Scribner's Mag. July 277 (Hoppe) A man is cinched 
=he is hurt ina mining transaction (San Francisco localism). 
1884 Joag. Mitten AMemorte §& Rime 56 The..Californian 
sinched his little mule till she grunted. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commonw, V1. 239 To use an expressive Californian 
phrase, capital, and especially accumulated capital, wher- 
ever it was found, was to be ‘cinched’. | 

Cinchona (sinkdwni). Also chinchona. 
[Named in 1742 by Linnzus in honour of the 
Countess of Chinchon (in Spain), who in 1638, 
when vice-queen of Peru, was cured of a tertian 
fever by the use of Peruvian bark, and in 1640 
brought a supply of it to Spain, whence it became 
known throughout Europe. On the ground that 
Linnzeus’s form Cznzchona was due to erroneous 
information, it has been proposed to alter it to 
Chinchona; but the accepted form is too deeply 
rooted in botanical and chemical nomenclature to 
make this expedient. The word has no etymo- 
logical connexion with géva, which is Peruvian 
for ‘bark’: see however Cun 3,] 

l. A genus of evergreen trees or shrubs with 
fragrant white or pink panicled flowers, growing 
in the tropical valleys of the Andes, and now ex- 
tensively cultivated in India and Java for the sake 
of the bark. 

1742 Linnaus Genera Plant, (ed. 2) 527 (In Pentandria 
monogynia)..1021 Cinchona, Quinquina. 1786 in Pettigrew 
Life Lettsout (1817) 111, 222, I have sent some of the bark 
of the Cinquona, 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 233 There 
are..twelve species of Cinchona from which the Peligian 
bark of commerce is derived. 1880 C. Markuam Peruv. 
Bark iii, In memory of the Lea service to humanity per- 
formed by the Countess of Chinchon, Linnzus named the 
genus which yields Peruvian bark, Chinchona. Unfortu- 
nately the great botanist .. spelt the word Cinchona .. and 
Cinhona .. The correct spelling ought now to be generally 
adopted. ; ; . 

2. The medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Peruvian bark ; also the drug prepared from it. 

1800 Aled. Frnt. 1V. 161 Active and important remedies ; 
such as, hydrargyrum, cinchona, opium. 1803 Sir H. Davy 
in Phil. Trans. XCIII1. 268 Very little tannin is found in 
cinchona, or in the other barks supposed to be possessed of 
febrifuge properties, 1866 7reas. fot. s.v. Cinchona, Yhere 
are..twenty-one species of this genus, but only some of 
them yield commercial Cinchona. 

3. attrib.and Comb. a. simple attrib, 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 205 The Cinchona forests. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 169/1 Péppig..has..long lived in the 
Cinchona countries. 1858 R. Hoce Veget. Kingd. 403 ‘The 
genuine cinchona trees are confined exclusively to South 
America. 1870 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 4 The cinchona plan- 
tations in the Madras Government gardens are most 
thriving. 

b. Contb., as cinchona-bark, the bark of several 
species of cinchona, of great medicinal valuc as a 
tonic and febrifuge. Called also /eszzt's Bark, 
Peruvian Bark, Quinguina, Cinchona-bases, 
alkaloids contained in Cinchona bark ; Cinchona- 
red, an amorphous dark reddish-brown substance, 
obtained from Cinchona bark. 

1811 A. T. Tuomson Loud, Disp. (1818) 595 Infusion of yel- 
low cinchona bark, 1881 Jfed, Temp. Frul. XLVIII. 176 
During convalescence red cinchona bark strengthens and 
Sustains nerve power, 1888 Spectator 30 June 916/t That 
mest priceless of barks, the ‘chinchona bark’, truly called 
“a the Indians ‘guina-guina’, ie. ‘bark of barks’. 1875 

RE Dict, Arts 1. 804 Céinchona Red, an amorphous dark 
reddish-brown substance, obtained from.. Peruvian bark. 

Hence Cinchonaceous (sinkonél‘fas), a. Bot., 
belonging to the natural order Cinchonacew of 
which Cizchona is the typical genus, Cinehonal 
a. Bot., epithet of Lindley’s ‘alliance’ of natural 
orders related to the Cinchonacex. Cincho'na- 
mine, Chem, a base C,,H,,N, O obtained from 
cinchona. Ci‘nchonate, a salt of cinchonic acid. 
Cinchonia, Chet. = Cinchonine. Cinchonio (sin- 
kgnik) a., of or pertaining to cinchona, as in Cin- 
chonic Acid, Cy HO», obtained from cinchona ; 

Vou. H. 
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formerly applied to Quinic acid ; cénchonic red = 
cinchona red. Cinchoni-cia, Cincho-nicine, an 
alkaloid isomeric with cinchoninec, Cinchoni-dia, 
Cincho'nidine, another of the cinchona bases, 
isomcric with cinchonine, but distinguished from 
it by its deflecting the plane of polarization of a 
ray of light to the left. 

3865 Livincstone Zambcsé xxvii. 563 ‘There are several 
cinchonaceous treesalso in the country, 1866 7reas. Lot. 
I. 285/2 Cinchonacea: .. A natural order .. characterizing 
Lindley’s cinchonal alliance. 1881 Nature No. 627. 23 
Cinchonamine .. differs from Cinchonine in having 2 atoms 
more hydrogen. 1808 Tomson O.ralic Acid in Phil. Trans. 
XCVII1. 66 ote, Cinchonate of lime. 1831 ‘I’. P. Jones 
Convers. Chem, xxviii.285 Cinchonia, and quinia. .are alka- 
line principles, both contained in Peruvian bark. 1837 Penny 
Cyct. VII. 174/1 Slightly soluble red colouring matter or red 
cinchonic acid. 1858 R. Hoce Veget, Aingd. 407 Kinic 
Acid, or, as it is sometimes called, Cinchonic and Quinic 
Acid, is generally in the form of a thick syrupy liquid. 1853 
Pasteur in Pharmac, Fru. X11. 374 When cinchonine., 
is subjected to the action of heat, it becomes transformed 
into a new base isomeric with il, but possessing totally 
different characters, ‘This new base I call cinuchonicine. 
1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 431 Quinine and cinchonine 
yields two isomeric modifications, quinidine and quinicine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonicine. 1853 Pasteur in Pharmac, 
Frul. X11. 374 The other base, to which I give the name 
of cinchonidine. 

Cinchonine (si‘nkonain). Chem. [f. Crnciona 
+-INE.] An organic alkaloid, Cy H,,N,O, with 
febrifuge qualities, commonly associated with 
quinine, in various cinchona barks. 

1825 Goop Study Med. 11. 134 The French Chemists have 
put us into possession of two distinct salts of this kind, 
Quinine and Cinchonine, of which the former is the more 

owerful. 1881 Gard. Chron. XV1. 687 Barks grown at 
ow elevations contain less quinine and more cinchonine 
than those at high elevations. ; 

2. Cinchonine group, the group of chemical sub- 
stances containing cinchonine, and the bases cin- 
chonictne and cinchonidine isomeric with it, with 
their derivatives. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VIII. 479. 

Hence Cinchonin‘ic Acid, produced by oxidation 
of cinchonine ; its salts are Cincho-ninates. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VI11. 482 Cinchonine treated 
with nitric acid. . yields. .cinchoninic acid, etc. 

Cinchonism (si‘nkoniz’m). [f. CivcHon-a + 
-18§.] The disordered condition produced by the 
excessive use of cinchona or quinine. 

1857 T. Watson Lect. Princ. & Pract, Physic \xxxvi. (L.), 
The condition here called cinchonism is marked by the 
occurrence of giddiness, deafness, and a sense of buzzing or 
some kind of tinnitus in the ears. 1875 H. Woop 7herap. 
(1879) 61 The first symptoms of cinchonism. 

Cinchonize (siykonoiz), v. [f. CincHona + 
-1ZE.]_ To impregnate or act upon with quinine. 

1863 R. Burton Adcokuta 11.7 A prophylactic. .chinchon- 
ized wine. 1865 Livincstone Zammdesi 28 Next morning 
the patient was cinchonized and better. 

Hence Cinchonized 7//. a. ; Cinchoniza'tion sé. 

1875 H. Woop 7herap. (1879) 538 Symptoms .. similar to 
those seen in cinchonization. 

Cinchonology (sinkengl6dzi). The scientific 
study of cinchona. 

1884 New York Med. Frnl, 21 June 692 An historical re- 
view of the subject of ‘cinchonology ’. 

Cinchono'metry. ‘The determination of the 
proportion of alkaloids in cinchona bark. 

1868 Royce & Heapianp Jat, Med. (ed. 5) 511 There 
are several rough methods of Cinchonometry. 

Cincinnal (sinsinal), a. Bot. [f. L. céncinnes 
(see below) +-AL.] Belonging to a cincinnus. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cincinnate, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. cincinndtus 
having curled hair, f. céncinnus curl, ringlct.] 
Of hair: Curled, in ringlets. (affected.) 

1873 M. Cottins Sg. Silchester Il, vi. 68 Sentimental 
young gentlemen with olive complexions, cincinnate cae- 
saries, etc. 

Cincinna‘tian, a. nonce-wd. [f. the name of 
Cincinnatus, who was called from the plough to 
the Dictatorship.] Like that of Cincinnatus, 

1812 Byron Walts ii, note, Cincinnatian progress in agri- 
culture. ; 

{Cincinnus (sinsinds). of. {[Lat., curl, 
tinglet.] A uniparous scorpioid or curled cyme, 
as in the forget-mc-not. 

1857 Henrrey Elem. Bot, 81 This scorpioid cyme or 
cincinnus. __ 

| Cinclis (sin'klis). Zoo/. Pl. cinclides (siy- 
klidzz). fad. Gr. mry«dis latticed gate.) One of 
the openings in the bodies of some sea-ancmones, 
probably serving for emission of the thread-cclls. 

186: J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingid., Calent. 135 Mr. 
Gosse .. gives the name of ‘cinclides’ to these apertures. 
1869 Nicnotson Zoo/. 101. 

Cinct (sinkt), Ap/.@. rare. [ad. L. cznct-us pa. 
pple. of cngére to gird.) Girt, encircled, sur- 
rounded, (Construed as a participle; cf. com- 
paul.) d 

1432-50 tr. /ieden (Rolls) 1. 271 Alle Fraunce is cincte 
with thre nowble waters. 1840 BrowninG Sordello vi. 450 
Thus girt With circumstance, next change beholds them 
cinct Quite otherwise. 1867 Loner. Dante, Purgat. XXX. 31 
Her snow white veil with olive cinct. 
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Cincture (siyktita), sd. [ad. L. cénctira girdle, 
f. cinct- ppl. stem of cing-cre to gird: see -unE.] 

l. A girding, encompassing, or encircling ; cn- 
closure, environment, compass, embrace, ‘ girdle’. 

1615 Cuarman Ocyss. t. 32 Ile, That girds earth in the cinc. 
ture of the sea, 1823 Lamu Avra Ser. un. 1. (1865 242 A yet 
securer cincture of excluding garden walls. 1875 Mertvact. 
Gen, [1ist. Rome i. (1877) 5 The seven hills were .. united 
within the cincture of a single wall, 

tb. spec. Cinclure of sword: The girding ou 
of a sword, as a ceremony of investiture with a 
dukedoin or earldom. Ofs. 

1587 Cuurcnyarp Worth. Wales (1876) 17 By cincture of 
a sword, we him ennoble reallic. 1610 IlotLani Cartden’s 
Brit. \. 249. 1667 I. Cuamuertayne, St. Gt, Brit. i, um. 
ui. (1743) 163 A Duke is at this day created by Patem, 
anciently by cincture of sword. 

+ 2. concr. An enclosure, enclosedarea. Obs. rare. 

1627 Drayton Sheph, Serena (R.', Nor flower is so sweet 
In this large cincture. 

3. concr. That which encircles or encompasses. 
a. spec. A girdle or belt for the waist. (Mostly 
poetic, or in reference to ancient times.) 

(1595 Suaks. Yoh iv. iii. 155 (Globe ed.) See Centure.] 
1667 Micron /’, £. 1x. 1117 Th’ American so girt With 
feathered Cinctnre, naked else and wilde. 1791 Cowrrr 
Iliad w. 25t To draw the arrow from his cincture. 1814 
Worpsw. HWhite Doe vil. 57 Her dress A vest with woollen 
Cinctrre tied, 1853 Cor. Wiskman &ss. iii. 387 Vhe alb and 
cincture which any minister could wear in a church of 
London or Bristol. 1879 Farrar S¢. Paul (1883) 350 Au- 
gustus .. in the semi-nude cincture of a divinity. 

b. Arch. ‘The ring, list, or fillet at the top and 
bottom ofa column, which divides the shaft from 
the capital and base’ (Gwilt). 

1696 Piittirs s.v., In Building, the Ciucture is that part 
which makes the middle of the Baluster of the lIonick 
Order. 1751 Cuampers Cyc, Cincture, or Cetnture.,The 
cincture is supposed to be an imitation of the girths, or 
ferils, antiently used to strengthen and preserve the primi- 
tive wooden columns, 

ce. gen. Anything that encompasses, as a band, 
fillet, ring, halo, cte.; an environment; a sur- 
ronnding border or belt. 

1715 tr. Panctrollus’ Rerum Mem. 1. wv. 165 (A) Dia- 
dem..was a white Cincture, encircling the Heads both of 
Kings and Queens. 1855 Smeptey Occult Sc. 361 This 
golden cincture [a wedding-ring]. 1859 J. Hepoperwick 
Lays Mid. Age 8x O that her cincture were thy seeking 
arms. 1861 A. 13. Hore Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. 112 The 
chevet has a cincture of nine chapels. 1876 GLapsToNr 
Synchr, [Tomer 12 At various points on the cincture of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

Cincture (sirnktit, v. [f prec.] ¢rans. To 
girdle, gird ; to encircle, encompass, surround. 

179t E. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 92 Twenty Priests .. Cinc- 
tured with ephods. 1831 Frascr's Mag. 111. 18: The fire, 
whose bright etherial ray Cinctures with immortality the 
soul. 1872 Brackie Lays High!.8 A.. barren Country 
Cinctured by the ocean grey. 1875 Loncr. /'andora 1, 
Thus her hair was cinctured. ; 

Hence Cinctured ///. a., girdled. 

1957 Gray Progr. Poesy ii. 2 Their feather-cinctur'd chief, 
1791 Cowrer /érad v, 1018 His cinctured waist. 1841 W. 
SeacpinG /taly § [t. fs? 1. 33 Long cinctured robes, 

Cinder (si‘nda1), sé. Forms: 1 sinder, sindor, 
synder, 5 syn-, cyndyr, cyndre, 5-6 syndre, 5-7 
synder, 6 sindar, cindre, zynder, 6-7 sinder, 8 
cynder, 6~ cinder. [An erroneous spelling of 
sinder, OF, sinder (synder) scoria, slag of metal: 
corresp. to OHG., szudar, sinter, etc., MHG. and 
mod.G. sinter, ON. sindr (Sw. sinder, Da. sinner) 
all pointing to an OTeut. *sexzdro(m. The word 
has no etymological connexion with F, ceadre, L. 
cinerem ashes, although the notion that it has, 
has both given rise to the current spelling czder, 


and influenced the later sensc; cf. 

a1400 Black Bk, Admiralty 11. 180 Barils de cendres: 
(15th cc. Eng, transi, barell{is] of syndres.)] 

41. The refuse or dross thrown off from iron or 
other metals in the furnace; scoria, slag. (Usually 
in sing.) Now techn. 

Forge-cinder, iron slag from a forge or bloomery. /#7/- 
cinder, the slag from the puddling furnaces of a rolling: 
mill. 

a@8o0o Corpus Gloss. 1808 Scoria, sinder. « 1000 Je. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 200/24 Carics, putredo lignorton, uel ferri, 
sindor. @1100 /bid. 336/24 Scorium, synder. 1398 Tre- 
visa Barth. De P. R. xvi xiv. (Yollem. MS.‘, Synder is 
calde Scoria, and is be filbe of yren pat is clensid fer fro in 
fyre. c1440 Promp. Parz. 73 Cyndyr of be smythys fyre, 
casnmna, 1646 Sin I. Browne fsemd. Fp. viii. 69 In Smiths 
cinders. 1709 Hearne Collect, 11. 170 The Cinders in the 
Forest of Dean .. (of which our best Iron is made) is. . the 
Rough and Offal thrown by in the Roinans’ time. 1802 
Med. Frail. VIN. 305 The experiment _with finery cinder 
and charcoal. 1881 Rayvmonp J/ining Gloss., Cinder, slag. 

Jig. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle w. xxiii. | 1483) 69 Tho that 
ben founden fyne gold .. and tho that ben founden asshes 
and synder. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, Consider, Wks. 
(Bohn) Il. 426 ‘Oh,’ he said .. ‘if there's cinder in the iron, 
"tis because there was cinder in the pay.’ 

b. (sec quot.) 

1874 Kxicut Dict. Mech. Cinder, a scale of oxide re- 
moved in forging. 

2. The residue of a combustible substance, es/. 
coal, after it has ceased to flume, and so also, after 
it has ceased to bum. 


a. An ember or piece of glowing coal, or similar 


a7 
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substance, which has ceased to flame. (Now 


merged in b.) 

1535 CoverDaLe /sa. xlvii. 14 Strawe.. yf it be kindled 
with fyre .. yet it geueth no zynders to warme a man by. 
1611 SpeED /Yist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xviii. (1632) 897 The Synders 
of dissensions .. presently brake forth into a more raging 
flame, 21745 Swirt (J.), If.. tbe fat upon a cinder drops 
To stinking smoke it turns the flame. Zod. A red-hot 
cinder fell out and burned the carpet. ; 

b. esp. A small piece of coal from which the 
gaseous or volatile constituents have been burnt, 
but which retains much of the carbon, so that it is 
capable of further combustion without flame. 

1530 Parscr. 205 Cynders of coles, deze. 1679 PLoT 
Stafordsh, (1686) 94 Supplying the furnace .. with the 
Sinder of the Coale (which is the smaller sort of it fallen 
into tbe Ashes and gotten from them with a Seive). 1709 
STEELE Zatler No. 69 ?8 Employed in sifting Cinders. 
1773 JOHNSON in Boswell xxviii, So many bellows have 
blown the fire, tbat one wonders he is not by tbis time 
become a cinder. 1858 CartyLe Fred&. Gt. (1865) II. 
vu. v. 286 Painful sifting through mountains of dust and 
ashes for a poor cinder of a fact here and there. 1867 W. 
W. Smytu Coal §& Coal-mining 2 Coal cinders have been 
found amid the ruins of several of the Roman stations. 

ah jh COR, (CUS, 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3892/1 An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cynders. 

d. #/. Vaguely used for: Residue of combustion; 
ashes. Still so used dialectally, though in ordinary 
language ‘cinders’ are quite distinct from ‘ashes’ 
or the powdery incombustible residue. Also fg. 

c1400 MaunDeEV. ix. ror And there besyden growen trees, 
that beren fulle faire apples .. but whoso breketh hem or 
cutteth hem in two, he schall fynde with in hem coles and 
cyndres. 1587 GREENE Exphiues Censure to Philant, Wks. 
(Grosart) VI. 192 Loue that amidst the coldest Cinders of hate 
had smothered vp litle sparkes of forepassed affection. 1588 
Munpay in Farr S. P. £diz. (1845) I. 226 All tby pompe 
in cinders laide full lowe. 1588 Suaxs. 77#. A. u. Iv. 37. 
1598 Drayton /ercic Ep. xxiii. 179 And from blacke Sin- 
ders, and rude heapes of Stones, Shall gather up the Mar- 
tyrs sacred bones. 1878 Mortey Zyron Crit. Misc., Ser. 
1,224 The fire, which yet smoulders with abundant life 
underneath the grey cinders. 

+3. pl. The ‘ashes’ of a dead body after crema- 
tion or (¢razsf.) decomposition ; (see AsH 5.2 4), 

1547 Surrey xed ww. (R.), Is there no fayth Pre- 
seru'd tothe cinders of Sichee? 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades 
(1592) 236 He would not haue so much as tbe very cinders 
to remaine of so wicked men. 1626 Bacon Sylva §771 In 
the Coffin .. there was nothing to be seen but a little light 
Cinders about the sides. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 
iii. 16 What virtue yet sleeps in this fer7a damnata and 
aged cinders. - 

4. Volcanic scoria. 

1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Fist, (1776) I. 101 The volcano ejected 
cinders. 1794 SuLtivaAn View Nat. I. 66 A stratum of 
cinders or of pumice stone. 1836 Emerson Vature, Lan- 
guage Wks.: Bobn) II. 152 Like travellers using the cinders 
of a volcano to roast their eggs. : . . 

+ 65. Applied to gritty concretions in some soils. 

1562 Act 5 Eliz. c. 13 § 3 Grounds .. wherein Gravel, 
Sand or Cinders is likely to be found. 1577 Harrison 
England 1, xviii, The haie of our low medowes is .. 
full of sandie cinder, which breedeth sundrie diseases in our 
cattell, 1649 Buitn Lxg. Improv. Impr. (1653) 137 Which 
.. Lands were so gravelly of nature..yea so exceeding 
herein, that in many places tumed to Sinder (like that the 
Smith casts forth of his fire, as the corruption of his Iron, 
Fire, & Coales congealed). : 

G. slang. Brandy, whiskey, etc., taken in tea, 
soda water, or other drink. 

1873 Slang Dict., Cinder, any liquor used in connexion 
with soda-water, as to ‘take a soda with a cinder in it’. 
The cinder may be sherry, brandy, or any other liquor. 

7. attrib. and Comb., as cinder-heap, -mount ; 
cinder-dropping, -like adjs., etc.; cinder-bed, a 
bed or stratum of cinders; sfec. a quarryman’s 
name for a gcological stratum of loose structure in 
the Middle Purbeck series, consisting chiefly of 
oyster-shells ; cinder-fall, ‘the inclined plane on 
which the mclted slag from a_ blast-furnace 
descends’; cinder-frame, a wire frame in front 
of the tubes of a locomotive engine, to prevcnt the 
escape of ignited cinders ; cinder-gray a., ?ashen- 
gray; cinder-notch, ‘the hole through which 
cinder’ or slag ‘is tapped from a furnace’ (Ray- 
mond Avining Gloss.); cinder-path, a footpath, 
or running-track, laid with cinders; cinder- 
pig, pig-iron made from ores with admixture of 
‘cinder’ or slag; cinder-plate, the iron plate 
forming the front of a bloomery ; cinder-sabled 
ffl. a., blackened with cinders; cinder-sifter, a. 
one who sifts cinders (also fig.) ; b. a contrivance 
for sifting dust or ashes from cinders; cinder- 
tap = cinder-notch ; cinder-tea, a folk-medicine, 
made by pouring boiling water on cindcrs, ad- 
ministered to young children; cinder- wench, 
-woman, a female whose occupation it is to rake 
cinders from among ashes. 

1888 T. Ifarpy HVessex 7., Vhe second stranger, the man 
in ‘*cinder-gray’. 1855 Carty.e Alisc. (1857) IV. 361 
Riddled from the big, Historical *cinder-heaps. 1575 Gas- 
coiGni Flowvers Wks. 83 Thus all in flames I *sinderlike 
consuine. 1869 /’cho 9 Oct., For the purpose of conveying 
the cinder from the furnaces there is a fixed engine which 
draws it up an incline to the ‘*cinder mount’, 1881 Ray- 
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monD JMWining Gloss., *Cinder-tap, Cinder-notch, the hole 
through which cinder is tapped from a furnace. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 907/2 St. Paul’s Scbool..has..a 
quarter-mile *cinder patb. 1885 Puxch 3 Jan. 4/1 Life .. 
isn’t all Cinder-path, Charlie. 1812 H. & J. Smitn Re/. 
Addr, xv. (1873) 142 She... opes the door with *cinder- 
sabled hands. 1876 SpurcEon Cosmsenting 8 Gill was a 
*cinder-sifter among the Targums, tbe Talmuds, etc. 1 
Health Exhib. Catal. 71/2 Acting as a ‘Tidy Betty’ witb 
Cinder-sifter. 1712 ArsuTHNOT Yoku Bull (1755) 32 She.. 
went abroad like a *cynder-wench. 1786 Lond. Mag. Oct. 
546 She..envies every cinder-wencb she meets. 16.. Ess. 
Satire ‘J.), To find it out’s the *cinder-woman’s trade. 

Cinder (sindai', v. Also 5 scin-. [f. prec.} 
trans. To burn to a cinder, reduce to cinders, 
Also fig. Hence Cindered, Cindering A//. adjs. 

1430 LypG. Chron. Troy 1. xii, This citie Shulde into 
scindred asshes tourned be. 1557 NortH tr. Gueuara's 
Diall Pr. 86b, His graued ghost and cindred moulde. 
¢1575 Gascoicne /rurtes WWarre xvi, Where sword and 
cindring flame Consume. 1628 Fe1.tHam Resolves 1. Xxxvi. 
(R.), Untold griefs choak, cynder tbe heart. 1846 ProweTT 
“Ee schylus’ Prometh. Bound 18 His brawny force All tbun- 
der-scathed and cindered. 1869 E. Garrett Crust & Cake 
XXXVI. (1871) 447 Burnt up..like a cindered bannock. 

Cindere‘lla. Name of the heroine of a well- 
known fairy-tale. Thence applied allusively to a 
cinder-woman, scullery-maid, etc. Also, (= C7zz- 
derella dance) an early dancing party where the 
guests are invited until twelve o'clock only. Cin- 
dere'lNaship. zo2ce-wd, 

1882 Socrety 14 Oct. 4/2 An excellent scheme of subscrip- 
tion ‘Cinderellas’. 1883 Standard 8 Jan. 5/2 The ‘Cin- 
derella dance’ is much affected. 1876 Miss Brappon Dead 
Men's Shoes 1. i.g Her Cinderella-ship never brought her 
so low as this. 

Cinderous (sinderas), a. rare, Also cin- 
drous. [f. CINDER sé. +-ous.] =CINDERY I. 

1607 Sy_vesTER Dz Bartas u.1v. ii, Metals. .of a certain 
sharp and cindrous humor. 1845 E. Warsurton Crescent 
§ Cross I. 307 (cindrous). 1859 Dickens 7. Two Citics 75 
With a cinderous smell. 

Cindery (sindari), a. [f. CINDER sb. +-¥1.] 

1. Of the nature or consistency of a cinder; 
abounding in cinders. 

1565 GoLpinG Ovid's JZet. 1. (1593) 12 The roofe.. with 
cindrie mosse was almost over-growne. 1800 Hurpis fav. 
Village 97 A sear’d and cindery spot. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom. Aniusem. 104 Lead .. in the form of a black cindery 
precipitate. 1833 Lyevy Princ. Geol. II]. 187 Light cindery 
volcanic matter. 

b. fig. Where the fire has burnt out. 

1878 Symonps Sov. AZ. Angelo x\vi, Within an old man’s 
cindery breast. 

2. Begrimed with cinders. 

1848 Dickens Dombey 379 Mr. Toodle, cindery and swart, 
was refreshing himself with tea. 

Cindery (si‘ndari), 5b. zonce-wd. A repository 
of cinders, a cinder-heap. 

1863 SALA Capt. Dangerous I. viii. 220, I remained under 
charge of Ciceley of the Cindery. 

+ Cinefa‘ction. Ods. [ad. med.L. c7znefaction- 
em (cf. cinefact-us in Lueretius), f. cézzs, coner- 
ashes + -factio making.] Reduction to ashes ; in- 
cineration 5 covcr, a thing incinerated. 

1612 WoopaLL Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 268 Cinefaction is 
ignition converting Vegetables and Animals by a very ve- 
hement heat into Cizeres. 1657 Tomuinson Renor’s Disp. 
69 Cinefaction is most competent tocombustion. 1822 T. Mit- 
CHELLt Avistoph. 11.202 Bake me And make me A cinefaction. 

+ Cinefy, v. rare—°.  [f. L. type *ezvefica-re.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cinefy, to bring to ashes. 

Cinematic, -al, var. of K1NEMATIC, -AL. 

1883 A thenzrum 3 Mar. 281/3 Kinematics, or, as it used to 
be called, cinematics, the name having .. been translated 
from the French czzématigue, is the geometry of motion. 

Cinenchyma (sinenkima). Bot. Also cinen- 
chym. [f. Gr. «iv-eiv to move + éyxvpa infusion, 
after parenchyma, etc.} Laticiferous tissue ; tissue 
forming vessels containing latex or milky juice. 

1835 LinpLey /ztrod. Bot.(1848) I. 21 Laticiferous tissue, 
orCinenchym. 1876 Encycl. Bret.(ed.g) IV. 87/2 The latex 
exhibits movements which have given origin to the name 
cinenchyma applied to laticiferous tissue by some authors, 

Hence Cinenchy matous (-ki'matas), a., belong- 
ing to the cinenchyma. 

1835 LinpLey /utrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 331 The cinenchy- 
matous vessels, in which..cyclosis goes on. 


Cineraceous (sinéré''fas), a. [f. L. ctnerdce-zes 


ashy +-ous.] Of the nature or colour of ashes. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Martyn. 1866 7reas. Bot., Cincra- 
ccous, ash-greyish. 

Cineraria (sinéré*ria). ot. Pl. -as. [mod. 
Lat., fem. of L. céverdrius pertaining to ashes, f. 
ctner-ent ashes. So named from the ash-coloured 
down on the Icaves.] A genus of composite plants 
(now generally included in Sezeczo), mostly natives 
of South Africa, with blue or purple flowers, but 
assuming very various colours under cultivation. 
They are grown as greenhouse or window plants. 

1597 GERARDE //erbal 11. xxviil. (1633) 281 Cineraria, or ash 
coloured St. James Wort. 1664 Evutyn Ava/. Hort. (1729) 
227 [Plants] not perishing but in excessive colds. .Cineraria, 
etc, [1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. ed. 3) s.v. Facobra, Faco- 
bza Africana.. African Shrubby Ragwort, with cut Leaves, 
and the under Part of an Ash Colour.] 1858 GLENNY Ga7d. 
Every-day Bk. 274/1 Cinerarias will not bear the frost. 
1871 Daily News 22 Mar., The Great Western Station. .is 
smothered in azaleas, camellias, cinerarias, and lilacs. 


CINGLING. 


| Cinerarium (sinérée-ridm). [Lat., in same 
sense; see next, and -AR1UM.] <A place for de- 
positing the ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1880 Zimes 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium ..a Cinerarium is to be erected. 2 

Cinerary (sinérari), a. fad. L. cénerari-us 
pertaining to ashes. Cf. F. céneraire.] Of or per- 
taining to ashes. Cinerary urn, vase. a sepul- 
chral urn used in ancient times to preserve the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. 

1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 107 One of those cinerary 
urns. 1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) II. 345 Larger urns, 
some for cinerary purposes. 1880 HOwe ts Undisc. Country 
i. 6 There are cinerary associations with fire places. 

Cineration (sinéréi-fon). rare—°. [f. L. type 
*cinera-re, cinerd-tus to reduce to ashes, of which 
the latter occurs in med.L. (Du Cange). In mod. 
F. ctneration. See -Atron.}] Reduction to 
ashes. 

1708-15 Kersey, Cisefaction or Cineration, 1751 CHAM- 
BERS Cycl., Cineration, in chymistry, the reduction of wood, 
or any other combustible matter, into ashes, by means of fire. 
.. This, others call cznefaction. 1755 JoHNsON, Cineration, 
the reduction of any tbing by fire to ashes. A term of 
chymistry. {Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

Cinerator (sinéreita1). [agent-noun f. L. type 
cinerare: see prec.} A furnace for reducing dead 
bodies to ashes. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. IV. 447 A pentagonal cinerator 
for the use of Hindus and the other Hindu castes. 

Cinereal (sinierial), a. [f. as next +-aL.] 

+1. =Crnerary. Obs. rare. 

1807 G. CHatmers Caledonia I.1. iii. 105 A cinereal urn. 

2. =CINEREOUS. 

¢ 1878 Oxy. Bible Helps 95 Cinereal crows. | a 

Cinereous (sinie‘rias), a. [f. L. c¢zere-22s ash- 
coloured (f. czzeer-em ashes) + -OUS.] 

1. Of an ashy hue, ash-coloured, ashen-gray}; spec. 
in names of birds having ash-coloured feathers, as 
the cizereous crow, cinercous eagle, etc. 

1661 Lovett A/ist. Anim. & Alin. Introd., [The] partrig, 
grecian, reddish, cinereous, white, and damascen. 1768 
PENNANT Penguins in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 92 The whole 
back is of a very deep cinereous colour. 1796 Morse A mer. 
Geog. I. 142 Cinereous crows .. brave tbe severest winter. 
1813 BincLey Anz. Biog. (ed. 4) II. 71 The great or cine- 
reous shrike. 1865 Gosse Land §& Sea (1874) 14. 

2. Of the nature of ashes. 

1811 Pinkerton Petra/. Il, 455 Round cinereous bodies. 
1831 CartyLe Sart. Kes. m1. vii, She must first burn-out, 
and lie as a dead cinereous heap. 

§| catachr. ? Baked to a cinder, over-cooked. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 333 This semi-sanguineous partiality 
had given way to a taste for cinereous. .meats. 

Cinerescent (sinére'sént), a. rare. [ad. late 
L. cineréscent-en pres. pple. of czneréscére to turn 
to ashes.] Inclining to ash-colour ; grayish. 

1880 in WEBSTER Supp. | 

Cineritious (sinéri-fas), 2. Also 7 -cious. 
{f. L. cevertci-2s, -¢ies ashy, like ashes + -ovs.] 

1. Ash-coloured, ashen-gray; in Azat. used of 
the ‘ gray-matter’ of the brain and spinal cord. 

1686 in Phil. Trans. XVI. 230 Very little of the cineritious 
Colour to be seen. 1697 /é7a. XIX. 534 Whether I did dis- 
tinguish the Cinericious and Medullary Substances. 1791 
Pearsonin Phil. Trans. LX XX1. 353 Aligbt grey or cineri- 
tious heavy powder. 1840 G. Eruis Anat. 35 A medullary 
nucleus. .envelopcd by the grey or cineritious matter. 

2. Of the nature of ashes or cinders. 

1732 P. Detany Revelation Il. 226 (R.) Broken and burnt 
rocks, ruins of buildings, and cineritious earth. 1782 JZisc. 
in Ann. Reg. 172/1 The soil of the plain is cineritious. 1803 
G. S. Faser Cadzri II. 389 No cineritious remains are 
visible..and..there are no marks of cremation in the cave. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. II1. 337 Grey, sad, and cineritious. 

Cinerulent (sinerizlént), a. rvare~°. [f. L. 
ciner-eme ashes ; cf. pulverilent.} ‘Full of ashes’ 
(J.), of the texture of ashcs. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cinerulent (c7zerulentzs), full of 
ashes. {Hence in BaiLey, Jonnson, and mod. Dicts.] 

Cinfoly, obs. form of CINQUEFOIL. 

Cingalese (singaliz), a. and sé. Forms: 7 
Cingala, Singale, 8 Cinglass. [f. Skr. Szzalam 
Ceylon, stizhalds people of Ceylon; in Tamil 
gingala.} adj. Of Ceylon. sé. A native of Ceylon ; 
the language of Ceylon. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgr. I. v. xvii. 460 The Singales or Native 
Inhabitants. /é7¢., The Cingalas are very cunning Arti- 
ficers in all mettalls. 1704 Collect. Voy.(Churchill) IT. 698/2 
Two Cingaleses..hid themselves. 1868 Matteson French 
in India \. 27 Some native Cingalese in Dutch pay. 

Cingle (sin‘g'l). Forms: 5 syngle, sengle, 6 
sangle, single, 7- cingle. [a. OF. cezgle (11thc.), 
sengle (12th c,); in mod.F. sangle:—L. cingulum 
girdle.] A girdle; anything that girds or sur- 
rounds ; a girth, a belt. 

¢1430 LypG. Bochas ww. vi.(1554) 104a, This tirant de- 
ceiuable, Gaue him another syngle, made of wul. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 42/1 The senglys or gyrthes of the 
hors. 1580 Hotiysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vue sangle, a 
sengle or girth. 1708-15 Kersry, Ciug/e, a Girth for a 
Horse. [Hence in Baitey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts.] 
1867 Smytu Sadlor’s Word-bk., Cingls (from cir-cingle). 
A belt worn by seamen. 

+ Cingling, v4/. 5b. Obs. rare—. _[f. possible 
vb. CrNnGLE, f. prec.] Girdling, tight-lacing. 


CINGULUM. 


1603 Fiorio Montaigne (1613) 133 To become slender in 
wast.. what cingliug, will they [women] not indure. 


| Cingular. ([Sce Sanexrenr.J ‘A wild boar 
in its fifth year. //owe/2’ (Ilalliwcll.) 

| Cingulum (singivlim). The Latin word for 
‘girdle, belt’ [froot of cézgdre to gird], occasionally 
used as a technical term for a. The girdle of a 
priest’s alb. b. A surgical cinctnre or girdle ; also 
the part of the body round which a girdle is worn, 
the waist. e. Avat. A band of dental substance 
surrounding the base of the crown of the tooth in 
some animals. d. Zool. The transverse serics of 
bony bands in the armour of the armadillo. e. 
The ef7¢2um or band of higher-coloured rings in 


the body of earthworms, 

1847 Craic, Cinguluut, in Zoology, a term applied Jo the 
neck of a tooth, or that constriction which separates the 
crown from the fang. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Llovven's 
Zool. 1. 231 Clitellum or cingulum, a lumid fleshy glandular 
zone. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat, 264 A ‘band’ of dental 
substance (termed the cingulum) may surround the tooth. 
1877 Coves Fur Anim. vil. 205 A sinple conical cusp, two- 
rooted, with..a well-marked cingulum. 1877 Huxcey dues. 
JInv. An.v. 221 Cingulum or clitelluin, 

Cinicke, obs. form of Cynic. 

|| Ciniphes, sé. £7. Ods. Also cinifes. A word 
taken over from the Vulgate [repr. Gr. cxviges, 
pl. of oxviip, of the LXX.]J, where it is applicd to 
the insects which constituted the third plague of 
Egypt (Exod. viii. 17); variously supposed to be 
gnats, lice, fleas. 

a1571 JeweL On Foshua vi 1-3. 980 The Ciniphes were 
bu) little, yet lhey are reckoned among the grea) plagues of 
God. 1609 Biste (Douay) Ps. civ. 3: And the cinifes in al 
their coastes. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Ciniph,a gnat. 1662 
Smiiuincrt. Orig. Sacr. 1. x. § 10 (ed. 3) 358 In turning the 
dust into ciniphes {v.7. Ciphinies} (which we render lice), 
(Bailey has ‘ciniphes’.| 

Cinit, obs. form of ZEniTn. 

Cink e, -foil, obs. form of CINQUE, -FroiL. 
Cinnabar (sitnabar). Forms: 4 cynoper, 5 
cenopere, cynabare, 6-7 cinaper, 6-8 cinoper, 
7 cinnambre, sinaper, synaper, sinopre, cina- 
ber, sinabar, cinabre, cynnaber, 7-8 cinnaber, 
7-9 cinabar, 7- cimnabar. fad. OF. cinadre or 
L. cinnabaris, ad. Gr. mvvdBapt, a word of oricntal 
origin: cf. Pers. sanjifrah in same sense. (Cf. 
MHG. stvober.)] 

1. The red or crystalline form of mercarie sul- 
phide (Hg* S). Originally applied to native cin- 
nabar, a rhombohedral mineral, usually of adaman- 
tine Instre, the most important ore of mercury. 

Hepatic cinnabar: a variety of nalive cinnabar of a liver- 
brown colour. - 

ai1s99 Haxcurt Voy. II. 229 Greal quantitie of quicksilver 
and Cinaper. 1610 B. Jonson Adck. 1, iii. (1616) 616 You 
shall deate much, with iineralls .. argaile, alkaly, Cinoper. 
1612 WoooaL_ Surg. fate Wks. (1653) 227 Sinabar .. is a 
deadly medicine made half of quick-silver, and half of 
Brimsione by Art of fire. 1635 Swan Sfec. VW. vi. (1643) 294 
Cinoper .. otherwise called Vermilion. 1685 Boyte Sa/ué. 
Air 64 Cinnabar, which is the Ore of Quicksilver. 1727 
Braptey Faw. Dict. s.v. Bezoar Stone, Others use Cinoper, 
Antimony, and Quicksilver. 1838-43 ARNOLD //is?. Rome 
II]. xlvii. 398 The cinnabar or sulphuret of quicksilver, of 
the famous mines of Almaden. 1863-72 Warts Dict. Chen, 
II]. 912 Mercuric Sulphide .. exists both amorphous and 
crystallised ; in the former state it is black ; in lhe latter, it 
has a fine red colour and constitutes lhe well-known pig- 
ment called cfunabar or vermillion. 

2. The same used as a pigment ; VERMILION. 
1382 Wycur Fer. xxii. 14 | He] maketh cedre couples, and 
peynteth with cynoper (1388 with reed colour]. ¢xzq2z0 
Pallad. on Hush. xu.118 Wrile oute whate the list with 
cynabare. 1588 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 13 The colors.. 
swarvy red, synaper, or lake color. 1784 J. Barry Lect. 
Art vi. (1848) 213 Blue, while, and black, with here and 
there perhaps a tincture of cinnabar. 18:2 Davy Chem. 
Philos. 441 A cake of a fine red colour, called cinnabar, 
and known in commerce under the name of vermilion. 

+b. ¢ransf. A red colour like that of vermilion. 
1616 Drauss. oF Hawrn. Sox. xxvi, From th’ orien) bor- 
rowing gold, from western skies Heavenly cinabre. 

3. Cinnabar of antimony: ‘name for sulphurct of 
antimony, which was formed during an old proccss 
for making butter of antimony, in which mercury 
was used * (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1674 R. Goorrey nz. & Ab, Physic 29 To work he went on 
Gold and Mercury .. conjoyn’d them with Antimony .. and 
firmly resolv‘d, after he had made it into a Cinnabar that it 
should be Horizontal Gold. 1751 Cuamsers Cycé. s.v. Cru- 
uabar of Antimony, a composition of mercury, common 
sulphur, and crude anlimony, sublimed. 

_t4. Dragon's blood ; properly the red resinous 
Juice of a tree, but formerly believed to be a mixture 

of Dragon’s and Elephant’s blood. In this sense 

nsually in the Latin form. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxvii. (1495) 878. 1599 
Hakcouvt Voy. 11. u. 331 Sanguis Draconis (that is) Dragons 
blood, otherwise called Cinnabaris. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
I]. 532 Cinnambre, which is the mixed bloud of their fel 
dragons and mighty elephants. 1607 Torsrut Serpents 
(1653) 613 His and their bloud is mingled both together, 
whereof the Ancien)s made their Cinnabaris. 


5. alirib, Vermilion-coloured ; deep red or scarlet. 
So in contd. as cinnabar-reid. 
1807 T. Tuomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 250 A precipitate of a 
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dark cinnabar colour. 
a dingy cinnabar tini, 
white, with a cinnabar botch on the disc. 

6. Cinnabar moth, coilcctors’ name of Calli- 
morpha Jacobwa, a Vsritish moth. 

Cinnabaric sinabz:rik), w. 
=next. 

Cinnabarine (si‘nabarain, -in), a. [f. as prec. 
+-1NE. Cf. F. cénabarin, formerly cinabrin * red, 
tuddie (as Vermillion)’ Cotgr.] Consisting of, 
containing, or pertaining to, cinnabar, 

1685 Bove Salub, Air 11 Vhe Soil containing these cin- 
nabarine veins. 73 Serencnece in Piel, Vrans. XXVIII. 
138 Cinnabarine Medicines were successfully applied. 1764 
Huxitam (bid. XLVIN1. 845 ‘The cinnabarine preparation. 

+ Cinnaberous, a. Ods. rare—'. [I. as prec. 
+-ous.} Of or pertaining to cinnabar, 

1658 J. RowLano Moufet’s Theat. Ins. 1127 Those places 
are ofa Cinuaberous quality, whence he conceives, that from 
the vapours rising from Cinnaber, the snow becomes red. 

+ Cinna‘brian, a. Obs. rave—*, [Cf. Cinna- 
BARINE.] Cinnabar-coloured. 

¢1668 Sir T. Browne HVorks (1880) III, 508 Fine cinna- 
brian tips of the wings. 

Cinnamate. Chem. [f. L. cinnam-um cinna- 
mon+-aTe,] A salt of cinnamic acid. Cinnamal 
= Cinnamtic aldehyde, So Cinna'mein = benzyl- 
cinnamate C, H,0O,.C, H,, a constituent of Peru 
and olu balsams, etc., crystallizing in shining 
prisms, Ci‘nnamene, an aromatic hydro-carbon 
C, f1,, or C; H;—C, H, (Athenyl-bensene, phenyl- 
ethene), a very mobile and volatile colourlcss oil 
with a strong aromatic odour, obtained from cinna- 
mie acid, storax, or the resin of Peru balsam; also 
called Cinnamol, and Styro/. Cinname‘nyl-, a 
formative of names of acids, formed froin cinnamic 
aldehyde, as cinnamenylacrylic, cinnamcnylangelic. 
Cinna'mic, of or pertaining to cinnamon, as in 
Cinnamic acid, Cy 11,0,, or Cg HW,—C, H, 0.01 
( phenylacrylic acid ), a monatomic aromatic acid 
obtained by the oxidation of cinnamon oil; c#zza- 
mic aldehide Cy, OH, etvnamic alcohol Cy UW4,0 
etc. Cinnamide, the amide of cinnamyl C, 11, 
O.H,N, a white crystalline substance. Ci-nna- 
inyl, the aromatic monatomic radical, Cy H, O’, of 
cinnamic acid, ete. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 45 The cinnamate 
of silver. 1876 Harvey Afat, Med. 458 The cinnamates 
are monobasic. 1873 Watts Fownes’ Chem. 771 Cinnamene 
is a very mobile, colourless oil. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem. 
420 It oxidizes first to cinnamy! aldehyde and then to cin- 
namic acid. 1881 Nature XXIV. 229 Bertagnini, in 1856 
.. obtained cinnamic acid artificially from oil of bitter 
almonds, 1869 Roscoe £em, Chem. 419 Styrol, or Cin- 
uamol, is found in liquid storax. 1838 ‘I. THomson Cher. 
Org. Bodies 44 The base of cinnamonic acid, to which they 
have given the name of cinnamoyl. 1876 Harvey A/aé. 
Afed. 457 Oil of cinnamon is composed of cinnamyl hydride. 

Cinnambre, obs. form of C1iNNABAIt. 

Cinnamite (sitnamait\. Jf. [f. Cixnam-on 
+-ITE.] An old name of Cinnamon-stone. 

1814 ALLEN Jin. Noten. 12. 

Cinnamo'meous, @. rare. [f. L. type *ein- 
namonte-us + -oUs.] Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature or quality of cinnamon. 

1851-60 in Mayne Zap. Lex. 

Cinnamo'mic, ¢. [f. L. cinnamém-um (see 
next) +-1¢.] Of cinnamon: in Chem, =CINNAMIC. 

3837 Penny Cycl. VII. 178/2 When oil of cinnamon is 
exposed to oxygen gas..the result is tbe cinnamomic acid. 

Cinnamon (si‘niman). Forms: 5 synamom(e, 
cynamone, 5-6 sinamome,cynamum, 5-7 cyna- 
mome, 6 cinamom(e, cinnamum, cino-, cyno- 
mome, sinamon, (synemond, -mont), 6-7 
eynamom, syn-, cynamon, 6-8 cinamon, 7 
cinnamom, -mun, (-mond, cynament, cina-, 
synamond), 7— cinnamon. fa. F. ciunantome, 
also in 16the. cénamonde, ad. L. cinnamodm-um, 
a. Gr. xwrapwpov. There was also a later Gr. 
wivvapov, whence L. civnamon, cinnamum, to 
which the current Eng. form is, at least in part, 
due. The Gr. was of Semitic origin= Heb. pt2? 
ginnamon, cinnamon. ] 

1. The inner bark of an East Indian tree (sce 2), 
dried in the sun, in rolls or ‘quills’, and uscd as a 
spice. It is of a charactcristic ycllowish brown 
colour, brittle, fragrant, and aromatic, and acts as 
a carminative and restorative. 

¢1430 Lyoc. Bochas vu. ix. (1554) 174.a, Sinamome, frank- 
ensence withal. a 1460 Russet Be. Vurture 133 in 
Babees Bk. (1868) 126 Looke pat your stikkes of synamome 
be thyn. 1535 Covernacte Prov. vii. 17 Myrre, Aloes and 
Cynamom. — £cc/us. xxiv. 15 As y Cynamon and Balme, 
that hath so good a sauoure. 1551 Turner Herbal. (1568) 
F ja, The smell of them is like cinnamum., 1g55 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 227 Item, for synemond. .vjd. 
1571 Wills & Inv. N.C. (1835) 1. 364, jlb. of synemont vjs. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv. 116633 137 Cinna- 
mom, pepper, cardamone. 1664 Pervs Diary (1879) III. 1 
Yake .. of Cynamen), of Nutmegg. of cach halfe an ounce. 
1830 Sir J. Herscuer Stud. Nat, Phil. 83 \f the nose be 
held while we are eating cinnamon, we shall perceive no 


{f prec. + -1¢.] 
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CINNAMONIC. 


1864 Sata in Daily Tel. 14 Dec., Of | difference beiween its favour and that of a deal shaving. 
1882 Garden 23 Dee 553/1 Lip | 1884 Cornh. Mug. 629 Paradoxical as it sounds to say so, 


cinnamon his really no taste at all, but only a sinell. 4fo:/ 
Seasoned with ground cinnamon. 
+b. Asa term of endearment. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1386 Cusccrr Miller's T. 513 My fayre bryd, my sweiec 

cynamome (vr. cynamone). ; 
ce. White Cinnamon; the inner bark of Caw- 
ella alba; see CANELLA 2. 

175x Cuampers Cyel., s.v. Crunamon, White Cinnamon, 
which some call.. Vinter’s bark, from the person's nance 
who first brought it into England. 

2. ‘he tree which yiclds this bark, C/wmamomen 
seylanicum, N.O. Lauraceae. Alvo applied tu 
other trees, allicd 10, or in some way rescipbling 
the truc cinnamon ; ¢sp. Bastard C., the Cassia, 
C. Cassia; Black C., the West Indian /% mente 
acris; Mountain C., Ctnnamodendron corlicosnm; 
Wild Cinnamon, Canella alba and Myrcia acris. 

1398 Treviss Barth, De 1. KR. xvit. xxvi. (1495) 619 A 
shrubbe that growyth in Ynde and in Ethiopia. .and hyght 
Cynamum. 1§53 Epen Treat. Newe Ind. Arb.\8 A great 
wood ot Prectous Irees, some of Cinomome and Cuissia. 
168: R. Knox /list. Ceylon 16 Vhe third Tree, which is the 
Cinnamon, 1789 Sauxpveks in PAI. Trans. LX XIX, 82 
‘Two species of the Laurus of Linna:us; one known by the 
name of the bastard cinnamon. 1858 R. Hoc WMeger. 
Aixegd. 352 Myrcia acris.. called in Jamaica Wild Cinna- 
mon or Wild Clove.. The leaves have a sweet aromatic sinell 
resembling that of cinnanion. 

3. attr/b. and as adj, Cinnamon-colourcd. 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2017 & A Close-bodied Coat of Cina- 
mon colour. 1776 WittiERING Bot. Arrange. (1796) 1V. 
244 VPileus cinnamon. 1844-57 G. Biro Uri. Deposits 
(ed. 5) 183 A well-marked. .ctonamon tint. 1868 Rovit. 
& Meap.anp AWat, Aled. (ed. 5) 614 The colour of the bark 
is a yellowish brown, now usually called a Cinnamon colour. 
1870 Miss Broucuton Red as Nose 1. 55 Cochins, muffled 
in .. cinnamon feathers. 

4. altrib. and Contd., as c/nnamon-bark, -plant, 
-tree; -caler (sce quot.) ; -fowder; -like adj.; also 
with names of colours, as ¢/znamon-brown, -red, 
-yellow; cinnamon-coloured adj, (see 3); ciuna- 
mon apple, an early variety of apple; also a fruit 
of Surinam; cinnamon fly, a fly used in angling ; 
cinnamon-oil, or o2/ of cinnamon, a sweet aro- 
matic ycllow oil obtained from cinnamon-bark. 
cassia-bark, ctc., consisting chiefly of cinnamic 
aldehyde ; + cinnamon-plum, a varicty of plum ; 
cinnamon-root, Gerard’s name fur the Plough- 
man's Spikenard (/unla Conysa’'; + cinnamon 
rose, a spccies of rose (A. cénnanomea) ; cinna- 
mon-sedge, the Sweet Rush, Acorus Calamu; 
(Britten & Ylolland); cinnamon-stone, a naine 
given to various brown and yellow kinds of garnet, 
esp. to a cinnamon-coloured variety from Ceylon ; 
cinnamon-suet (see quot.); cinnamon-water, 
an aromatic bevcrage prepared from cinnamon. 

1664 Everyn Kal. //ort.(1729) 210 July.. Fruits in Prime 
.-"Cinnamon Apple. 1796 Stepwan Surtuau IL. xxvii 
312 A kind of fruit called in Surinam fontme de canelle, or 
cinnamon-apple. 1811 A. T, Titomson Lond, Desf. (1818) 
224 *Cinnamon bark is astringent, cordial, and tanic. 1797 
Bewicx Srrt, Birds (1847 I. 18 The back and coverls of 
the wings are bright *cinnamon brown, spotted with black. 
1679 Trial R. Langhorn 56 Ve was in a *Cinamon-coloured 
Suit. 1828 Starx £lew. Nat. /ltst. 1.57 Fur gray brown 
above; cinnamon-coloured below. 1729 ScuEUCHZER in 
PAil. Trans. XXXVI. 10g A certain kind of wild Doves, 
which from their feeding on the Fruit of the Cinnamon- 
‘Tree, they call “Cinnamon-eaters. 1867 F. Francis A augling 
vi. (1880! 235 ‘he *Cinnamon..fty is one .. of the Pho y¥ea- 
aide. 1868 Royce & Heraptann Mat. Med. (ed. 5)617 All 
sorts of *cinnamon-like plants. 1838 ‘I’. Tuomsox Chen. Org. 
Bodies 43 ‘Two varieties of oil of cinnamon occur in com. 
merce. 1873 Watts Fowues* Chen. 818 Cinnamic Acid is 
also produced by onidation of *cinnamon-oil. 1664 Fvrcy~ 
Kal. lfort. (1729) 210 Fruits in Prime .. *Cinnamon-Plum. 
1882 Garden 15 Apr. 246/2 Flowers .. spotted with *cinna- 
mon-red, 1597 Gerarv /ferbal Britt. & Holl.), In English 
it [Inula Conyza] may be called the *cinamom-roote. 4 
Evetuvn A’al. Ilort. (1729) 203 June .. Flowers in Prime... 
Selder, and *Cynomon Roses. 1579 Srenser SAeph. Cal. 
Feb, 136 The mouldie mosse. . My *Sinamon smell too much 
annoieth. 185 Jameson Min, 11. 527 One new species .. 
denominated *cinnamon stone, 1868 Daxa Alin. 266 Cin- 
namon-stone .. included a cinnamon-coloured variety fof 
garnet] from Ceylon. 1868 Roycg & Heaorann Afat. Med. 
613 From the ripe fruits a fatty substance called *cionamon 
suet is expressed. c 1440 Pomp. Parv. 78 *Cynamuiu 
tre, sfxantus. 1779 Forrest Foy. .V. Guinea 338 A wild 
cinnamon tree, growing upon the cozst of Malahar. 1832 
Veg. Subst, Food 344 The cinnamon-tree atiains to the 
height of twenty feet. 1989 Pappe w. latchel (1844) 15 
Give him some *cinamoin water, his conscience hath a cold 
Stomacke. 1634 -Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washkingtons 
(1860) Introd. 63 To a woman 2 dayes disstilling cinamon 
water 00 00 06, 1700 Conckeve Haref World). sii, Bing 
two dishes of chocolate and a glass of cinnamon-water. 


Ci-nnamoned, fa. plc. Spiced, flavoured, etc. 
with cinnamon. 

a 1844 Beckrorp. (Fitzedward Iall) 

Cinnamonic (sinampnik’, a. [f. as prec. 
-1c.) Of or resembling cinnamon; in Chea. 
=CInnamomic, CIND AMIC. 

1838 I’. Tuonson Chem. Org. Baties 44 Oxygen sas iv 
rapidly absorbed by oil of cinnamon. .and anacid is formed 
to which Dumas and Peligot have given the name of cinna 
monic acid, 1868 Rovizk & Hrantann Wat. Wea 615 
Its grateful aroma and spicy cinnamonic taste. 
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CINNYL. 


Cinnyl (sinil). Chem. [f. Civx(amon +-YL.] 
The radical, Cy Hy, of Cinnmylic (= Cinnamic) 
alcohol. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 992 Cinnylic alcohol forms 
beautiful silky needles, having a sweet taste and an agree- 
able odour of hyacinths. 

Cinomome, obs. form of CINNAMON, 

Cinoper, obs. form of CINNABAR. 

Cinople, var. of SINOPLE, Oés. 

Cinosure: see CYNOSURE. 

Cinq: see CINQUE. 

Cinquain (sinkéin). rxare. [a. F. cénguain 
collection of five, stanza of five lines, f. czy five. 
Cf. QuatTRrain.] A collection or company of five. 

a. Afil. (See quot.) Ods. 

1711 Aliditary §& Sea Dict., Cingnain, an ancient Order of 
Battle, to draw up 5 Battalions, so that they may make 
three Lines, a Van, Main body, and Body of Reserve. 

b. A stanza of five lines. 


1882 J. Payne roor Ws. II. 205 One of Sher Kan’s boon- 
companions. .reciting the following cinquains. 

+ Cinquangle, cinkangle. és. [f. F. cing 
five+ANGLE.] A pentagon. Hence Cinquangled, a. 

1551 Recorpve Pathw. Anowd. 1. Defin., Figures of .v. 
sydes, other v. corners, which we may call cinkangles, 
whose sydes partlye are all equall as in A, and those are 
counted ruled cinkeangles. 1557 Recorbe I¥VAerst. Ciij, Tri- 
angulare, Quadrate, Cinkeangeled, Siseangeled. 1589 Ive 
Fortif. 6 Neither is the cynqueangle to be chosen. 


+Cinquanter. O%s. Also 7 sincaunter, 
sinkanter, cinque-cater, cinque-and-quater, 8 
cincater, cinquater. [app. f. F. czguante fifty : 
but in certain uses, itseems to have been associated 
with czgue at dice.] 

1. A man of fifty; an old stager. 

1611 CotcR., Aocard, a hoarse mouldichaps, an ouer- 
worne sincaunter, one that can neither whinnie, nor wag 
the taile. a162q Bp. M. Smitn Ser7mz. (1632) 158 This isa 
very pleasing speech to some old Cinque-Caters. 1675 
Cotton Burlesque upon Burt. 173 (D.) Take pity, prithee, 
Upon a poor old Cinque and Quater, Had paid for playing 
the Creator. 1921-1800 BaiLey, Cincater, Cinguater, a 
Man aged Fifty Years 
2. (See quot.) 

1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely u. x. 410 He would coniure 
you into a boote, or into a bench-hole for your labour, like 
a sawcy Sinckanter. a1640 Jackson Creed x. xix. Wks. 
IX, 115 One Volanerius an old sinkanter, or gamester and 
scurrilous companion by profession. 

Cinque, cing (sink). Forms: 3-7 sink, cink, 
4-5 cynk, 4-7 sinke, 5-7 synk(e, 5-7 cinke, 6 
sinque, cynque, 6-7 cing, 6- cinque. [a. OF. 
cink, cinc, mod.F. c7zg (=Pr. cénc, It. cingue):— 
L. guzngue five.] 

1. The number five, as marked on dice; a throw 
in which the die turns up five. 

1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 325 Seuene is my chaunce and 
thyn is cynk & treye [v.7. fyue and pre]. 1509 Barciay SAyp 
of Folys (1874) 1. 295 Thoughe sys or synke them fayle The 
dyse oft renneth upon the chaunce of thre. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach’s Hus, (1586) 103 b, Set them..in order like the 
Sinke upon a Die. 1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. u. xviii. 
116 France and Italy are like a die, which hath no points 
betwixt sink and ace, Nobility and Pesantry. 1708 Mort- 
TEUX Rabelais v. x. (1737) 37 Cinques, Quaters, Treys, and 
Duces. 1870 Harpy & Ware J/od. Hoyle (Warne) 142 
[Backgam.], Throwing either quatre, cinque or six 

2. #/. ‘The name given by change-ringers to 
changes on eleven bells, probably from the fact 
that five pairs of bells change places in order of 
ringing in each successive change’ (Dic¢. AZus.). 

1872 EvracomBe Bedés Ch, iii. 41 They .. rang a course of 
cinques on hand-bells, : ; 

+3. Phr. Zo set at cingue and sice: ? to expose 
to great risks, to be reckless about. Czngue out- 

posts, posts; the five senses (cf. CINQUE PorTS 2). 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 44 Greit folie to set on synk 
and syss, The greit honour befoir the Romanis wan. 1568 
Like Will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley 111.346 My sword, my 
buckler, and all at sink and cise. 1607 TorseL, Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 137 Our Countryinen .. for their carelessness 
of life, setting all at cinque and sice. 1649 Winter Dream 
in J/arl, Misc. VII. 203 (D.), I was fallen soundly asleep ; 
the cinque-out-posts were shut upcloser than usually. 1660 
Howe. Parly Beasts 32 (D.) As if the cing-posts (my five 
outward senses) had been trebly lockt up. 

4. Comb., +cinque-petal, a flower with five 
petals; cinque-point (Packgammon), the fifth 
point from the end on cither side of the board ; 
+ cinque-points, the ‘five points e.g. of Calvinism; 
cinque-spotted a., having five spots. See also 
CINQUEFOIL, CINQUEPACE, CINQUE PorTs. 

17315 J. Peniver in Phil, Trans, XXIX. 275 Plante fi. 
pentapetalo, *Cinquepetals. 1664 _More Synopsis 
Proph. Pref. to Rdr. 201 Her moderation in the *cinq- 
points, her perfect frceness from all manner of superstitious 
and imposturous opinions. 1778 T. Jones Hoyée's Games 
Impr. 161 To secure your ownor your Adversary’s *Cinque 
Point. 1870 Hanoy & Ware AZod. [Toyle (Warne) 141 
(Sackgam.] the first most advantageous throw is aces, as it 
. Secures the cinque point in your inner table. 1611 SHaks. 
Cymb. u. ii. 38 On her left brest A mole *Cinque-spotted. 
1817 CoteriDGr Biog. Lit. 60 A..cinque-spotted shadow. 


inque-and-quater, cinque-cater: see | 
CINQUANTER, 
Cinquecentist (tfnkwe,tfentist). [ad. Ital. 


ctnquecentista (pl. -2stz), f. céaguecento; see next. | 
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In mod. F. céaguecentiste.} An (Italian) artist or 
writer of the cinquecento period. 

1871 Farrar Hitn. Hist, iii. 121 The foul poetry of the 
Cinquecentisti. 1885 Ediz. Rev. Jan. 41 The Cinquecent- 
ists hunted patiently below the stratum of wreckage. 

|| Cinquecento (t{7pkwetfento). [Ital. = five 
hundred; but here short for 27 c7ngee cento 1500.] 

A term applied in Italy to the 16th century (15—), 
and to that style of art and architecture, charac(er- 
ized by a reversion to classical forms, which arose 
about 1500. Also aftr id. 

1760 Gotpsm. Cit, HW. xxxiii, He showed us one [intaglio] 
-. which he thought to be an antique, but my governor... 
soon found it to be an arrant cinque cento. 184x W. SraLp- 
inc [taly §& It. sd. 11. 394 Titian .. was the last survivor 
of the great painters in the cinquecento, as the Italians call 
the sixteenth century. 1847 Lp. Linpsay Chr. Art. 1. 38 
Till the fifteenth century, when Latin, Lombard, and 
pointed architecture all went down before the revived 
antique or cinquecento, 1866 Reader 6 Jan. 20/1 The 
great cinquecento artists. 1876 Gwitt Archit., Cingue- 
cento Architecture..In France.. called Style Frangois 
preinier, and Renaissance; and in England the Revival, 
and Elizabethan. 

Cinquefoil, cingfoil (si-nkfoil), sd. and a. 
Forms: 5 sinkfoil, (qwynfoile), 5-6 synkfoil(e, 
6 cinkfoly, -ie, cinfoly, cinkfoile, (cinkefield), 
cingfile, cinquefole, (cintfoyle), sinke-, synke., 
sinckefoyle, 6-7 cinke-, cinquefoile, -foyle, 7 
cinkfoil, sinkefoile, (sinkfield), 7-9 cingqfoil, 
7- cinquefoil. [f. OF. type *czkfoil, mod.F. 
guintefenille (guintcfoil in Alphita, 15th c.), cor- 
resp. to L. guinguefolium, f{. guingue five + 
JSolium \eaf.} 

A. sb. 1. The plant Potentilla reptans (N.O. 
Rosacee), with compound leaves cach of five leaf- 
lets. Also used of other species with similar leaves, 
and as a book-name for the whole genus. 

1545 RaynoLp Byrth Alan. 81 Take of cinkefoyle the leues 
and rotes. 1562 Turner Herdal (1568) u. 110 b, Quinque- 
folium is named in English Cinkfoly, or fyvefyngred grasse, 
or herb fyvelefe. 1573 Tusser H/xsé. (1878) 97 Necessarie 
herbes to growe in the garden for Physick..Cingqfile. 1580 
Hottypann Treas, Fr. Tong., Quintefueille .. an Hearbe 
called Cinkefield. 1589 Greene Jlenaphon (Arb.) 36 There 
growes the cintfoyle, and the hyacinth. 1676 Hones /Zad 
(1677) 33 Upon lote and cinquefoil feeding. 1858 R. Hocc 
Veget. Kingd. 304 The Cinquefoils. .numbering nearly two 
hundred species. 1863 S. B. Goutp /cefand 332 Sprinkled 
with the orange Alpine cinquefoil. 

b. Marsh cingucfoil: = Comarum palustre. 

1793 G. Wuite Sedborne (ed. Wood) nu. x1. 265, I found 
Comarum paiustre..or marsh cinque foil. 

2. An ornamental design resembling the leaf of 
cinque-foil. Ods, exc. as in b and c. 

1424 £. E. Wills (1882) 56 Six saucers of siluere werkid 
with a sink foil vnder pe brerde3. 1448 14707 of Blackett 
(Somerset Ho.), A basyn with the qwynfoile with the ewer. 
1534 in Peacock Eng. Ch, Furniture (1866) 193 A huntynge 
horne harnesid with siluer with a bukkill & xviii barres 
& a synkfoile. : 

b. As a charge in Heraldry. 

1sgz2 WyrLeY Avmorie 88 In siluer shield a cinquefoil 
blue. 1864 BoutEett Heraldry Hist. §& Pop. xi. 71 In the 
early Rolls the cinqfoil and the six-foil are used without 
any distinction, f : 

e. Arch. An ornament used in the Pointcd style, 
consisting of five divisions or ‘leaves’ formed by 
the spaces between a series of cusps, inscribed in a 
pointed arch or in a circular ring. Hence céngue- 
Joil-headed adj. 

1816 Gentil. Mag. LWXXXVI. 1. 222 The window.. is 
divided by two mullions into three cinquefoil-headed lights. 
1849 FREEMAN Archit, 418 With..the cinquefoil, and even 
the actual pointed horse-shoe arch. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 
Géoss., The cinqueloil, when inscribed in a circle, forms a 
rosette of five equal leaves having an open space in the 
middle, the leaves being formed by the open spaces. 

B. ad. [=L. gk mi thabie =next. 

1420 Padlad. on Husb. 1. 656 Nowe betes sowe, and 
synk or quater foil Transplaunte, 1688 R. HoLme Armoury 
i. 90/1 The Cinquefoile Avens hath the leaf divided into 5 
parts, 1749 Phil. Trans. XLV\. 143 The Rays on the 
upper Part forming a beautiful cinquefoil Figure. 1816 J. 
Sith Panorama Sc. § Art 1, 139 In many doors, a trefoil 
and even cinquefoil feathering is used. i 

Cinquefciled, a. [f. prec. +-ED.] Fumished 
with cinquefoils, cinquefoil-shaped. 

1823 Rutter Fouthidi 73 A single panel, cinque-foiled at 
both ends, 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. ii. § 6.17 Entirely 
conventional in its cinquefoiled lobes. 

+ Cinquepace (si‘nkapéis), sb. Obs, Forms: 6 
cinquepasse, cinquopas(se, sinkapace, 6-7 
sinquepace, 7 cinquepace, cinque-a-pace, 
cinqu-a-pace, sinke-a-pace. [In 16th c. c7ngze- 
pas=F. cing five pas paces. Littré has czng pas ct 
trois visages (i.c. five paces and three faces] sorte 
@ancienne danse.) 

A kind of lively dance much used for some time 
before and after 1500. From the name it is in- 
ferred that ‘the steps were regulated by the num- 
ber five’ (Nares) ; and its identity with the ca//zard 
appears to be established by a passage referring to 
the latter in Sir J. Davis’s Poem on Dancing st. Ixvii, 

‘Five was the number of the music’s feet Which still the 
dance did with five paces meet.’ i 

c1570 Tuynne Pride § Low, (1841) 52 Or of his daunce 


CION. 


observed cinquopas.. His wyfe Mycholl ne liked of the 
grace. 1581 Ricu Farewell dlilit. Profess. (1846) 4 Our 
galliardes are so curious .. so full of trickes and tournes, 
that he whiche hath no more but the plaine sinque-pace, 
is no better accoumpted of then a verie bongler. 1594 
Prat Jewell Ho. 1. Divers New Exp. 40 Breake off in the 
midst ofa rough Cinquepasse. 1596 HarinGTon Afod, Ajax, 
They descanted of the new Faerie Queene. .and the greatest 
fault they could find in it was that the last verse disordered 
their mouthes, and was like a tricke of seventeene in a 
sinkapace. 1599 SHaks. Afuch Ado u. i. 77 Then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque- 
pace faster and faster, till he sinkes into his graue. 1601 
— Twel. N.1. iii. 139. 1637 Nasses A/icrocosm. in Dods- 
ley O. Pé. IX. 143 Now do your sinque pace cleanly. 
1644-7 CLEVELAND Char. Lond. Diurn. 30 Twiss blows the 
Scotch pipes, and... Puts on the traces, and treads Cin-qu- 
pace [1651 Cinqu-a-paice ; 1677 cinque-a-pace]. 

+ Cinquepace, v. Oés. [f. prec.] To dance 
a cinquepace. 

458 Murcaster Positions xvi. (1887) 73 For feare they be 
disie when they daunce .. or rather shrinke downe right 
when they should cinquopasse. 

Cinque Ports. [In 13th c. sizk ors repr. 
OF. cenk porz, Latin guzngue portus, five ports. | 

A group of sea-ports (originally five, whence the 
name) situated on the south-east coast of England, 
and having jurisdiction along the coast con- 
tinuously from Seaford in Sussex, to Birchington 
near Margate, including also Faversham, which 
have existed as an incorporation from an early 
period of English history. 

The five ‘Ports’ are in order of precedence Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, Hithe, to which were added in 
very early times the ‘Ancient Towns’ of Rye and Win- 
chelsea, with all the privileges of ‘ Ports’. Several of these 
have detached ‘Members’, of which Seaford, Pexensea, 
Fordwich, Folkstone, Faversham, Lydd, Tenterden, Deal, 
and Margate, are ‘Corporate Towns’ with the same juris- 
diction and municipal functions as the parent Ports. 

In ancient times the Cinque Ports furnished the chief 
part of the English navy, in return for which they had 
many important privileges and franchises. These were 
mostly abolished by the Reform Act of 1832 and the Cor- 
poration Act of 1835. The Lord Wardenship is now chiefly 
an honorary dignity, and is usually conjoined with that of 
Governor of Dover Castle. See Vol. I of the Census Re- 
turns for 1871, and M. Burrows Ciugue Ports. 

1191 Carta 27 Mar., an. 2 Rich. I, in Cooper Winchelsea 
11850) 64 Non..aliter quam Barones de Hastingiis et de 
quinque portibus placitant. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 515 Sir 
Huber de Boru.. & the sink pors scarseliche mid ssipes 
eiztetene, & geue hom bataile in tbe se. 1598 Hak.uyt 
Voy. 1. 18 Which..at the first gaue..to all the residue the 
name of Cinque Ports. 1613 Suaxs. ‘en. VIII, 1. i, 49. 
1614 SELDEN 7itles Hon. 216 In Matthew Paris .. it is 
reported that the Barons of the Cinqueports carried the 
Canopie ouer the King, as their ancient right is. 1640-4 
Ofen, Parl, in Rushw. Hist. Codd, i. (1692) I. x Such 
Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, and Barons of the Cinque- 
Ports, as were return’d. 1858 Loncr. Birds of Pass. (1865) 
261 As if to summon from his sleep the Warden And Lord 
of the Cinque Ports. 1873 J. Lewis Digest Census of 1871, 
24 The Court of Shepway, the Supreme Court of the Cinque 
Ports, is so named from the place near Hythe where.. 
it was generally held. 

b. Used for ‘ barons of the Cinque Ports’. 

1613 Suaxs. Hev. V/I/, wv. i. 20 The Order of the Coro- 
nation .. 8 A Canopy, borne by foure of the Cinque-Ports, 
vnder it the Queene in her Robe. 

+2. fig. Applied to the five senses. Oés. 

1633 D. Rlocers] 7reat. Sacraments ii. 7 She [conscience] 
..keeps the cinque ports, the out-lets and in-lets of the 
heart and life. 1676 Hupparp Haffin, People 12 The 
Cinque-ports of the senses in and about the head. 

+b. ? The gates or outlets of a town. Obs.—! 

¢ 1600 Timon, | walked through the byewayes of the towne, 
The Schooles, the Cinqueports, the markett places. 

+3. Cinque-port: a kind of fishing nct (see 
quots.). Also Czxgue-port net. Obs. 

1707 Puituirs Cingue Port, a sort of Fishing Net, so 
call’d from the fiue Entrancesintoit, 1753 CHAMBERS Cyc. 
Supp. s.v. Net, Cingue-port Net, in fishery, a name yiven 
toa sort of square net, resembling a cage, and having five 
entrances into it. 

4. attrib, (in form Cingue-port). 

1795 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 9/2 He sat in parliament asa 
Cinque port baron. 1888 M. Burrows Cingne Ports iii. 59 
Inconsistent with his [Edw. the Confessor’s] Cinque Port 
policy. J/éid, iv. 62 The Charter of 6 Edward I (1278) is 
the palladium of the Cinque Port liberties. ‘ 

Cintre (sinter). Arch. rare. [a. F. cinéve in 
same sensc (16thc. in Littré), along with a cognate 
vb. cintrer, cf. med.L. cintrum (13th ce. Littre), It. 
centina and centinare. Of uncertain origin ; sec 
Littré and Diez ; the latter suggests a L. cincturare, 
to girdle or gird. The F. word was perhaps the 
actual source of CENTRE sense 13, and its deriva- 
lives, though these have been in Eng. merged in 
centre (L.. centrum), under which it appears in all 
the architectural works examined, exe. in Elmes.] 
The centre or centering of a bridge or arch. 

[c1440 Promp. Parv, 78 Cynter or masunry (cyynt of 
masonrye 1499), céztorium.) Tbid., 456 Syyntyr of ma- 
sonrye [A. sintyr of masonry, 1499 syyntir of masunry], 
sinctortum [1499 cingatorinm). 1826 J, ELmes Dict. Arts, 
Cintre ..the timber framing erected .. between piers, to 
support voussoirs. .of an arch while building. 

|| Cion (soi‘an). [Gr. «iwy a column, the uvula.] 

a. An old name for the uvula. 

1811 Hoorer Med. Dict, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

b, ‘The septum betwecn thenostrils’ (5. S. Zex.). 


CIONOTOME. 


Cion, obs. form of Scion. 

Cionotome (s9i;g'notoum). [f. Gr. Kiav, xiov-os 
the uvula + rop-ds cutting, f. réuvew to cut.] Surg. 
An instrument for excising a portion of the uvula. 

1874 KNicnt Dict. Mech. 1. 553/2. 

Cionotomy (sai5ng'tomi).  [f. Gr. xéwv + -ro- 
pia cutting.}] Excision of the uvula (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Ciopine, Ciper, obs. ff. CHoping, CyritEss. 

Cipher, cypher (s9i-fo1). Forms: 4sipher, -re, 
6 cyter, -re, cifer, -ra, -re, ciphre, -ra, sypher, 
-re, ziphre, (scypher), 6-7 cyphar, 7 cyphre, ci- 
phar, zifer, 6- cypher, cipher. [a. OF. cy/re, 
oyffre (mod.F. chiffre) =Sp, Pg. It. céfra, med.L. 
cifra, cifera, ciphra, f. Arab. po gifr the arith- 
metical symbol ‘zero’ or ‘nought’ (written in 
Indian and Arabic numeration ,), a subst. use of 
the adj. géf/r ‘empty, void’, f. ¢afara to be empty. 
The Arabic was simply a translation of the Sanscrit 
name stvya, literally ‘empty’.] 

1. An arithmetical symbol or character (0) of no 
value by itsclf, but which inercascs or decreases 
the value of other figures according to its position. 
When placed after any figure or series of figures in 
a whole number it increases the value of that figure 
or scries tenfold, and when placcd before a figure 
in decimal fractions, it decreases its value in the 
same proportion. 

399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles ww. 53 Than satte summe, as 
siphre doth in awgrym, That noteth a place, and no thing 
availith. c1g00 Test. Love ut. (1560) 286b/1 Although a 
sipher in augrim have no might in signification of it selve, 

et he yeveth power in signification to other. 1547 J. 

ARRISON E.vhort. Scottes 229 Our presidentes..doo serue 
but as Cyphers in Algorisme, to fill the place. ax1s93 H. 
Situ Sev. (1622) 310 You are. .like cyphers, which supply 
a place, but signifie nothing. 1611 Swaks. Wint, 7.1. in. 6 
Likea eyenet (Yet standing in rich place) I multiply With 
one we thanke you, many thousands moe, That goe before 
it, 1660 Mitton Free Comme. 429 Only like a great 
Cypher set to no purpose before a long row of other signi- 
ficant Figures. Whe Jj. Catampertayne Relig. Philos. 
(1730) I. xvi. § 22 With 39 Noughts or Cyphers following. 
x801-15 Mar. EnGwortn Frank (ed. 2) IIL. 143 It was said 
.-that all Cambridge scholars call the cipher aught and all 
Oxford scholars call it nought. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
I, 4 The first nine are called Significant Figures, as dis- 
tinguished from the cipher, which is of itself quite insig- 
nificant. E 
_ +b. The zero-point, or zero, of a thermo- 

meter. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 475 The range of the quick- 
silver ..is between the 24th degree below, and the rosth 
degree above cypher. ; 

2. jig. A person who fills a place, but is of 
no importance or worth, a nonentity, a ‘mere 
nothing’. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 46 If one be hard in conceiuing 
they pronounce him a dowlte. .if without speach, a Cipher. 
1639 Fucter //oly War u. v. (1840) 54 At this day the 
Roman emperor is a very cipher, without power or profit 
in Rome. 1770 Lancuorne Plularch (1879) 1. 252/1 The 
tribunes’ office, which has made ciphers of the consuls. 1844 
H. H. Wison Brit. /udia 1. 259 The Raja was a cypher: 
the Dewan usurped the whole power. 1852 Tnackeray 
Esmond 1. iti, (1876) 24 To the lady and lord rather—his 
lordship being little more than a cypher in the house. 

b. of things. 

1603 Suaks. Meas. for MM. u. ii. 39 Mine were the verie 
Cipher of a Function To fine the faults. .And let goe by the 
Actor. 1844 Ly. Broucuam S#rit, Const, viii. (1862) 105 
The impotent estate being reduced to a cipher, ts as if it 
had no existence. , 

3. In an extendcd sense, applied to all the 
Arabian numerals ; a numeral figure ; a number. 

1530 PatsGr. 684/2, I reken, I counte by cyfers of agrym. 
1640 Recorpe, etc. Gr. Artes, Of those ten [figures] one 
doth signifie nothing .. and is privately called a Cypher, 
though all the otber sometime be likewise named. 1656 
Buount Géossogr., Cipher, a figure or number. 1756 J. 
Warton Ess. /’ope (1782) 1. § 31. 185 It was Gerbert, who 
«-is said to have introduced into France, the Arabian 
and Indian cypher. 1858 Cartyte /redkh. Gt. (1865) VIL. 
xvit, i, 92, I remember to have seen ‘150 millions’ loosely 
Ziven as the exaggerated cipher. 1875 AXenonf’s Egypt. 
Gram. 13 Numbers are almost always expressed by means 


—. 
+4. gezx. A symbolic character, a hicroglyph. 

1533 Ervor Cast, //elthe (1541) Aiv, They wolde have 
deuysed a strange syphre or fourme of letters, wherin they 
wold have writen their science, 1555 Fardle Facions 1. iv. 
40 Yeat ware not their Letters facioned to ioyne together in 
sillables like ours, but Ziphres, and sbapes of men and of 
beastes, 1614 Raveicn //ist, WVorkd J.) In succeeding times 
this wisdom began to be written in ciphers and characters, 
and letters bearing the form of creatures. 

+b. An astrological sign or figure. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. tu. it. 45 May learned be by cyphers, 
or by Magicke might. 1664 Butter //ud. n. ut, 988 He 
circles draws, and squares, With ciphers, astral characters. 

Jig. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 125 
The eye..is the bigbest emblein in tbe cipber of the 
world. 

5. A secret or disguised manner of writing, 
whether by characters arbitrarily invented (app. 
the earlicr mcthod), or by an arbitrary use of letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sensc, 
by making single words stand for sentences or 


phrases, or by other conventional methods intcl- 


421 


ligible only to those possessing the key ; a crypto- 
graph. Also anything written in ciphcr, and the 
key to such a system. 

1528 Garpiner in Pocock Kee. Ref. 1. No. 48. 92 We 
think not convenient to write them, but only in cipher. 
1587 FLusine Cont, Holinshed WN. 1371/1 Letters betweene 
them were alwaies written in cipher. 1605 Bacon Adz, 
Learn. 1. xvi. § 6 The kinds of ciphers..are many, accord- 
ing to the nature or rule of the infolding, wheel-ciphers, 
key-ciphers, doubles, etc. 1652 Evetwn A/em. (1857) 1. 289, 
I had also addresses and cyphers, to correspond with his 
Majesty and Ministers abroad. 1748 Hartley Odserv. Alan 
1. i. 15 We admit the Key of a Cypher to be a true one, when 
it explains the Cypher completely. 18rz Wevtincton in 
Gurw. Désp, IX. 235 We have deciphered the letter you 
sent and it goes back to you with the key of the cipher. 
1839-57 ALIson /Jist, Europe VILL. lii. § 5. 293 Intercepting 
some of the correspondence in cipher. 1885 Gorpon in 
Standard 24 Feb., Cypher letter .. which I cannot de- 
cypher, for Colonel Stewart took the cypher with him. 

+b. Crphers : Shorthand ; = CHARACTERS 3 b. 

1541 Exryot /mage Gou. 28 Secretaries or clerkes.. in 
briete notes or syphers made for that purpose, wrate euery 
woorde that by those counsaillours was spoken. a 1670 
Ilacker Adf. IVilliams 1. 82 (D.) His speeches were much 
heeded, and taken by divers in ciphers. 

c. fig. 

a 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leviath. (1676) 12 To open the 
cipher of other mens thoughts. 1854 B. TayLor /’ocms 
Orient, L’Envot, 1 found among the children of the Sun 
The cipber of my nature. 

6. An intertextare of Ictters, csp. the initials of a 
name, engraved or stamped on plate, linen, etc. ; a 
literal device, monogram ; now esp. used of Turkish 
or Arabic names so expressed. 

163x Massincer Beleeve as Fou List v. ii, Pull out the 
stone, and under it you shall! finde My name, and cipher I 
then usde, ingraven. @ 1672 Woop Life +1848) 87 note, Above 
(the portrait] is his cypher. 1764 Harmen Odserv, x1x, x. 
425 The Emir’s flourish or cypher at the bottom, signifying, 
‘The poor, the abject Mehemet, son of Turabeye’. 1824 
J. Jounson 7yfogr. 1. 348 At the end is Caxton’s cypher on 
a white ground. A/od, Turkish coins bearing no device 
except the Sultan’s cipher. : 

7. The continuous sounding of any note upon an 
organ, owing to the imperfect closing of the pallet 
or valve without any pressure upon the correspond- 
ing key. 

1779 Burney (ufant Music. in Phil. Trans. LXIX. 198 
He weakened the springs of two keys at once, which, by 
preventing the valves of the wind-chest from closing, occa- 
sioned a double cipher. 1884 W.S.Rocxstro Alendelssohn 
xit. 82 During the course of the Fantasia .. a long treble A 
began to sound on the swell. .We well remember whispering 
to Mr. Vincent Novello..‘It must be a cypher’. 

8. attrib. and in Comb., as cipher bishop (sense 2); 
cipher-letter, -telegram, -writing, etc. (sense §) ; 
cipher-key, the kcy to writings in cipher; 
+ cipher-tunnel, a false or mock chimney. 

1649 Mitton Eikon, Wks. (1738) I. 377 That foolish and 
self-undoing Declaration of twelve *Cypher Bishops. 1872 
Tennyson Gareth & Lynette 64 A red And “cipher face of 
rounded foolishness. 1831 Cartyte Sart, Kes. (1858) 20 
Laughter: the *cipher key, wherewith we decipher the 
whole man! 1880 rit. Post. Guide 242 “Cypher telegrams 
are those containing series or groups of figures or letters 
having a secret meaning; or words not to be found in a 
standard dictionary, 1655 Futter CA. /fist.v. iii. § 46 The 
device of *Cypher Tunnels or mock-Chimneys meerly for 
uniformity of building. 

Cipher (soi‘fo1, v. Forms sce sb, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. énér. To usc the Arabic numcrals in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic; to work the elementary rules 
of arithmetic; now chiefly a tcrm of elementary 
education. 

1530 Pasar. 485/1 I cyfer, | acompte or reken by algor- 
isme. 1598 FLorio, Zirare to cifre or cast account. 1633 
Massincer Guardian 1, i, Let him know No more than how 
to cipher well. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 208 "T'was certain 
he could write and cypher too. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. 64 All children should learn to read, write, and cipher. 

. ¢rans. To work out arithmetically. 

1860 Hor..anp Miss Gilbert ii. 45 The manufacturer ci- 

phered it with his eyes on the ceiling. : 
ec. To calculatc, cast in the mind, think ov, 
(YW. S. collog.) 

1837-40 Hatipurton Clockon. (1862) 18 The constable had 
a writ agin him, and he was cyphering a good while how he 
should catch him. 1847 Emerson Aefr. Alen, Napoleon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 368 Bonaparte superadded to this mineral 
and animal force, insight and generalization .. as if the sea 
and land had taken flesh and begun to cipher. 188z Mark 
Twain Roughing It xv, (Hoppe), She puzzles her brain 
to cipher out some scheme for getting it into my hands. 

2. To express by characters of any kind; esp. to 
write in cipher or cryptogram. 

1563-87 Foxe Acts & Alon. (1596) 1074/1 Not onlie the 
Priests that marrie, but them also that saie or cypher that 
a Priest maie marrie. 1565-78 Cooper 7hesanrus, Notis 
seribcre, to cipher. 1594 Biunpevit Z.vere. v. vi. (ed. 7) 
545 Such a kind of writing {Chinese}, that every man of 
what nation soever..might pronounce in his mother tongue, 
even as it were Ciphered. 1630 IIavwarp Edw. VJ, 9 His 
notes he cyphered with greeke characters to the end that 
they who waited on him should not read them. 1779-81 
Jonnson Lives Poets, Cowley, We was employed. .in cypher- 
ing and decyphering the letters. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Nev. 
II. tv. iii, Letters go in cipher,—one of them.. hard to 
decipher; Fersen having ciphered it in haste. p 

+3. gen. To express, show foith, make manifest 
by any outward signs, portray, delincate. Const. 
forth, out, Obs. 


CIPIER. 


1§83StTunpes A nat. Al buses (1877) 26 You do well to reque 
me to cipher foorth vnto you parts of those yreat abuses. 
1590 Greene /r. Bacon (1861) 165 More I could not cipher- 
out by signs. 1§93 Suaks. Lucr. 207 The Iferrald will 
contriue, ‘Vo cipher me how fondlie I did dote, /béd. 1396 
The face of either cipher’d either’s heart. 1640 J. Govcn 
Strange Discov, (N., Vhe characters of gravity and wis- 
dome ciphered in your aged face. 

+4. To decipher. Ods. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 811 The illiterate, that know not how 
To cipher what is writ in learned books. 

+ 5. To express by a cipher, monogram, or thc like. 

21628 Lp. Brooke Créica Lxxv, Wherein my name 
cyphered were. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2323/4 Which Wateh 
belongeth ke fone Irving Esq. ; and has is Name cyphered 
in silver Studds upon the Case, 

+6. To make a cipher of, make nought of. Os. 

1589 Puttenuam Eng. ovsie (Arb.) 18 Ep. Ded., I con- 
sidered that bestowyng vpon your Lordship the first vewe 
of this mine impression (a feat of mine owne simple faculiie) 
it could not scypher her maiesties honour or prerogatiue in 
the guift, nor yet the Authour of his thanks. 

7. Cricket. Yo assign a cipher to in the score, put 
out without scoring. 

1882 Daily Tet. 12 June, Neither he (Butler) nor Selby 
were destined to stay long, the former being cyphered to x 
full toss from Garrett, and the latter very finely caught by 
Bonnor. : 

8. tnér. Of an organ: To sound any note con- 
tinuously without pressure ou the corresponding 
key. See Cipuet sd. 7. 

1779 Burney /nfant Afusic. in Phil, Trans. LXIX. 193 
While he was playing the organ, a particular uote hung, 
or, to speak the language of organ-builders, ciphered, by 
which the tone was continued without the pressure of the 
finger. 1 Hawes Gd, Words Supp. 1 Mar 10/2 The 
organist is disturbed if his organ begins to cipher. 

9. Naval. Arch. To bevel or chamfcr away. 

1674 Petty Dupl. Proportion 23 Uf the same Triangular 
head [of a ship] be cyphered away tmto an Angle from 
bottom totop. 1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4935/4 Having the 
Edge next Eowards the Lince pin Cyphered off. 

Cipherable (soi:forab’l),a. [f. Cirurn + -ABLE. ] 
Capable of being ciphered, summed up, cte. 

1888 H. James Reverbcrator 1. ii. 35 A character as cipher- 
able as a sum of two figures. 

Ciphered (soifoid), pp/. a. [f. Crpnre v.] 

1. Written in cipher. 

16rr Cotar., Euchifré,cyphered; expressed or set down 
in cyphers, 1787 T. JEFFERSON J’ rif. (1859) II. 327 The 
cyphered paragraph respecting myself. 1883 FRouprF in 
19f4 Cent. XITI. 651 ‘Vhousands of ciphered despatches 
with rough drafts of as many ciphered answers. 1885 
riGet rds 371,1 The ciphered portion of this des- 
patch, 

2. Naval Arch.. (See quot.) 

¢1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 101 Those in the hold are.. 
built with rabbeted or ciphered plank. /did. 154 Syphered. 
A mode of joining, by over-lapping the edge of one plank 
upon another, with a bevelling edge. .in sucb a manner that 
both planks shall make a plain surface, 

Ci-pherer. [f. as prec, + -ri1t.] Onc who ciphers. 

@ 1648 Lo. Herbert //en. V/11 (1683) 256, I conceive those 
figures were Ciphers only, signifying his true Age; unles> 
perchance the eicnerer .did otherwise mistake it. 

+Cipherhood. Oés. rare—‘. [f. Ciruer+ 
-Hoop.] The condition of a cipher; nothingness. 

a 1679 T. Goopwin IVks. V. 443 (R.) To confute him, and 
to bring him to his native cypherhood. 

Ciphering (sorforin), vd/. sb. [f. Cipnen 2. + 
-!NG!.] The action of the vb. CiPHett. 

1. Computing with Arabic numbers ; elementary 
arithmetic, 

1611 CotcR Chifrer, to calculate, or examine, an ac- 
compt, by cyphering. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 4 
The art of Arithmetic was..often called Ciphering. 1845 
R. Hamitton Pop. Educ. iv. 69 The simpler elements of 
what is denominated ciphering. 1884 tr. Lofze's Logic 204 
Our system of ciphering enables us, without the need of 
distinctly forming even any collective idea of the numbers 
..to bring out a result. 

2. Writing in cipher. 

1536 Sta’. 28 fien. V1F1, c.10 § 1 If eny person..shall, by 
wrytyng, cifryng, printing, preaching or teaching. .set forth 
.. the auctorite..of the Bisshoppe of Rome. 1555 Epex 
Decades W. tnd.\, vit. (Arb.) 93 Letters wrytten with the 
Admiralles hande in strange and vnknowen sypheringes. 
1606 IlotLanp Suefon. 77 [He] writeth darkly by way of 
ciphring, hee putteth .6. for .a. .c. for .6. and so forth. 
1764 T. H. Croker Dict. Arts s.v. Cipher, the art of 
ciphering is capable of great improvement. 

3. Of the organ: see quot. 

1876 Hires Catech. Organ xvi.i1878) 139 [Organ-building] 
ciphering [is the] sounding of a single note without any 
key being pressed down; this is sometimes called howling, 
or humming. 

4. alirib. 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. 26 Yon must secke Records 
Arithmetique .. and set them to the Cyphering schoole. 
1810 W. J. Hort (/:¢/c), A Practical Cet Book, 1815 
W. Jacques (tite), An Engraved Cyphering Book, for the 
use of Ladies’ schools. 

Ciphering (:9tforin’, fp/. a. 
That ciphers ; calculating (U. 5.). 

1825 Bro. Jouathan 1. 154 A... cool, keen, cyphering, 
thrifty, temper. r 

+Cipherize, 7. Obs. rave—*. [f. Cirer + 
-1ZE.] ?’Toreduce to a ciphcr, make nought of. 

©1674 Scotl. Grievances under Lauderdale 11 No Court 
can or ought to be cypherized by its own delegates. 

+Cipier. Oés. [a. OF. cipier, in late L. «/7- 
part-us, {. cippus stocks, prison.) A gaoler, 


[see -1NG? J 


CIPOLIN. s 


1671 Crowne Fuliana vy. 60 You fled away in a fright, 
and, ere you went, Brib'd the Cipier for the Duke's liberty. 

Cipolin (sipélin). Sometimes cipollino 
(t{zpoll7no). [a. F. ezpolin, ad. It. cipolléno, der. 
of czfolla onion; so called from its foliated struc- 
ture like the coats of an onion.) An Italian 
marble interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, 
quartz, etc., showing alternations of various colour- 
ing, especially white and green. 

1798 Phil. Trans. UXXXVIII. 412 The texture of the 
matrix appears .. often compact, like cipoline or primitive 
marble. 181x Pinkerton Pe¢ra/. 1. 467 The cipolin. .some- 
times, though rarely, appears in level layers, divided by 
foliaceous mica. /dd. I. 470 The mountains are all cal- 
careous, with undulated veins mixed with mica, forming a 
fine cipolino. 1837 Pexny CycZ. VII. 182/2 Cipolin .. gives 
fire with steel, though with difficulty. 1863 Sir G. Scorr 
Glean, West, Ab, (ed. 2) 98 Cippolino. .is a white marble 
with green streaks. 

+Cipper-nut. Os. rave. The Earth-nut. 

1652 in CuLperrer (Britt. § H.), 186x Miss Pratr 7. 
P?. III. 29 Old wniters. .called the tubers. .Cipper-nuts. 

| Cippus (si‘pds). [L. c¢fpzs a post, stake, etc.] 

1. [as in late L.] The stocks. 

1621 B, Jonson Gipsies Alctam., No justice Lippus, 
Will seek for to nip us In Cramp-ring or Cippus. 1692 
Cotes, Ciffus, a pair of Stocks. ; ; 

2. Arch. ‘A small low column, sometimes with- 
out a base or capital, and most frequently bearing 
an inscription’ (Gwilt). 

By the ancients employed as a landmark, a memorial of 
remarkable events, and esp. as a sepulchral monument. 

1708 Puitwirs, C7Apus, a Pillar with an Inscription, aGrave- 
stone. 1731-1800 Baitey. 1839 De Quincey Jvés, (1862) 
IV. 259 ‘There is, in Ceylon, a granite ciffus, or monu- 
mental pillar, of immemorial antiquity. 1850 Ar? Yrul. 219 
Cippi have been mistaken for altars. 1860 B’ness BunsEN 
in Hare Zz 11. v. 271 The inscription on the cippus placed 
over the remains of the two children, 

Cipre, cipres(se, -uUs, obs. ff. Cypress 1 and 2. 

Cire, variant of Cirque. 

Circa (s5-1ka), L. prep. and adv, Around, round 

about, about. The prep. is often used in Eng. with 
dates, as czrca 1400 (¢ 1400) ; it sometimes occurs 
in comb., as circa-continental ad7., etc. 
186: National Rev. Oct. 307 A curious photograph of a 
rustic family at work, circa 1399. 1874 in Geol. Alag. X1. 
33 Confined to these circa-continental bands. 

|i Circar (sd1ka1). Zdza. [Corruption of Pers. 


yee sarkar ‘head of work, administrator, gov- 


ernment, province’.] A province or division of 
Hindustan under the Moguls. Northern Circars: 
a large maritime province extending along the 
W. side of the Bay of Bengal, and comprising 
several districts ; granted to the East India Com- 
pany by the Great Mogul in 1765. 

_178a Hist. Europe in Ann, Reg, 41/2 The situation of the 
Guntoor circar rendered it of great importance to the 
company. 1793 T. Maurice /xdian Antig. (1806) 1. 157 
{ajacan, now a circar or division of Sindy. 1886 Sir W. 
Hunter /udian Empire xv. 387 Sha Alam. .granted to the 
company the. .jurisdiction of the Northern Circars. 

See also SIRKAR a Steward (in India). 

+ Circary (ss3kari). Obs. [ad. med.L. circdria 
‘ districtus circatoris’ (Du Cange), f. e7care to go 
round, f. e¢ved around.] ccles. The province of 
a circator or ‘ Visitor’. 

1882-3 Scuarr Xelig. Encycl. 111. 1890 [The order of 
Premonstrants] was then divided into thirty provinces, or 
 cirearies,’ with a circator at the head of each. — 

|| Circassian (so1kesiin). [A gentile name, 
from Circassia.] Name of a thin worsted fabric. 

1853 Catad, Trish Indust. Lxhib. (Woollen and Mixed 
Fabrics) Double twills, merinos, moreens, Circassians, al- 
pacas, etc. ‘ ‘ 

Circe (sd'1s7). [{L.; Gr. Kipsy.] 

1, In Greek and Latin mythology the name of 
an enchantrcss who dwelt in the island of Aea, 
and transformed all who drank of her cup into 
swinc; often used allusively. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Axts. 7. 1086 Thenchauntementz of Medea 
and Circes, 1590 Suaxs. Com. Err. v. i. 270, I thinke you 
all haue drunke of Circes cup. 1793 E1iza Parsons JVoman 
as she should be V11. 8 If you knew the two women, you 
would .. curse the circe that has wounded the bosom of an 
angel. 1857 tr. Dumas’ Three Musk. xxxvi, D’Artagnan 
found once more the Circé who had already caught him in 
her enchantments. i ; 

comb. 1647 H. More Song of Soul u.i.1. iv, And Circe- 
like her shape doth all misfashion. f ‘ 

2. Asir. Name of onc of the astcroids, discovered 
6 April, 1855. 

Circean (so1s7‘in), 2. Also 7 Circeean. [a. L. 
Circe-us, f. CincE: sec -AN.] Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling the enchantress Circe. 

1649 Mitton £7zkon. xiii, (1851) 441 Inchanted with the 
Circaan cup of servitude. 1742 Younc At. 7H. i. 48 
More pow’rful than of old Circean charm? 1876 Bancrort 
Hist. U. S. V1. xxiit. 567 When we had drunk deeper of 
the Circean draught, 

+ Cireene, a. Obs. rare—!, = CIRCENSIAN. 

1577 HeLtowes Gucuara’s Chron. 132 The Circene playes, 

+ Circensial, a. Obs. vare—', [f. as next + 
-Aul) = next. 

« 1682 Siz T. Browne Il &s. (1880) III. 217 The Romans.. 
would have less regarded their Circensial recreations. 
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Circensian (se1sensidn), a. [f. L. civcensis of 
the circus (/ezd? czrcenses, the games in the Circus 
Maximus at Rome)+-an.] Of, pertaining to, or 
celebrated in the Roman Circus (see Circus). 

1598 Grenewev Tacitus’ Ann. xv. xii. (1622) 238 That 
day that the Circensian plaies were represented. 1770 
Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) I. 152/2 He made vows to the 
gods .. to celebrate the great circensian games to their 
honour. 1825 De Quincey Casars Wks. X. 100 The whole 
machinery, form and substance, of the circensian shows. 

Circinal (sd-3sinal), a. rave. Bot. [f. L. cir- 
cin-us pair of compasses, circle (a. Gr. Kipxiv-os, f. 
xipxos)a circle +-aL: cf. F. c¢vczval.] = CIRCINATE. 

1880 Gray Struct, Bot. iv. § 2. 133 Leaves are. .Circinal 
or Circinate, when coiled from the apex downward. 

Circinate (ssusineit), a. Bot. fa. L. cercinat- 
ws, pa. pple. of c¢vczare: see next; cf. F. czr- 
cinés see -ATE2.] /2¢. Rounded, made circular ; 
spec. applied to that mode of vernation or foliation 
in which the leaf is rolled up on its axis from the 
apex to the base like a crozier, as in most ferns. 

1830 Linptey Vat, Syst. Bot. 147 Droseracez are known 
from Violacea by their .. circinate leaves. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 457 Ferns, Leaves .. circinate in vernation. 

+Circinate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. cireinai- 
ppl. stem of czrc?nare to make round, f. c¢rc7nus.] 

1623 CockeraM, Circixate, to turn round. 1721-1800 
Baitev, Circizate, tomakea Circle witha Pair of Compasses. 

Ci'recinating, pp/. a. Bot. Having a circinate 
foliation. 

1857 BerkrLey Cryftog. Bot. § 590 They are .. evidently 
ferns by habit, by their circinating zstivation, etc. : 

Circination (sadisinéi:fan’. fa. L. cércindiion- 
em, f. circinare to round, f. c¢rctnus: see -ATION.] 

+1. gen. An orbicular motion, a circling or 
turning round. Ods. 

1s92 Lytyv Ga/athea u1, iii. 233 It is a very secret science, 
for none almost can understand the language of it .. circin- 
ation, etc. 168x Biount Glossogr., Circination, a circling 
or turning about. 1721-1800 in BaiLey. 

+b. concr, ? A rounding. Ods. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iv. 62 In the circinations 
and sphzrical rounds of Onyons. : 

2. #ot, Circinate vernation or foliation. 

1857 BerKectey Cryptog. Bot. § 40. 54 The circination of 
the pinnate leaves. 

Circingle, variant of SURCINGLE. 

]] Cixcinus (sd1sinds). Astr. [L.cércinus pair of 
compasses.] Name of a southern constellation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 185/1 Circinus, the Compasses, a 
constellation. .not very far from the South Pole. 

Circle (s5-1k’l), 56. Forms: 1-2 cireul, 3-6 
cercle, 4-6 sercle, cerkle, (also 4 cereul(l, 4-5 
cerkil, serkle, serkel(e, 5 ceercle, cer-, ser- 
kylie, 6 serkell, cirkle, cyrcle, 7 circel); 6- 
circle. [In OE. czvcz/ (in Astronomy, sense 2), 
a. L. ctrvcil-us; in ME. cercle, a. F. cercle:—L. 
ctrciul-is, dim. of czvc-zs (in Gr. also xipios, xpixos) 
a round, a ring. From the 16th c. altered to 
ciycle under influence of the L.] 

I. As a figure or appearance. 

1. A perfectly ronnd plane figure. In Geom. 
defined as a plane figure bounded by a single 
curved line, called the circumference, which is 
everywhere equally distant from a point within, 
called the centre. But often applied to the cir- 
cumference alone. without the included space. 

To square the circle « to find a square of the same area as 
a given circle (a famous problem, incapable of geometrical 
solution). See SQUARE, QUAORATURE. 

¢1305 Edmund Conf. 232 in E. E. P. (1862) 77 Preo rounde 
cerclen heo wrot: in pe paume amidde. ¢1380 Wycuir Sed. 
Wks. 111. 173 A sparke of fire, turnede aboute in derke 
ny3te, semes to make cercul. 1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle v. 
(1859) 70 In the circumference of eueriche of these cercles 
was sette a lytel Cercle. 1483 Cath. Angi. 56 Half a Cer- 
kylle, sevetcerculus. 1571 Diuces Pantom. 1. xi. S, 
Their circumferences or circles. 1589 Puttennam Lug. 
Poesie nu, xi. [xii.] (Arb.} 111 The beame is a line stretching 
directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise from 
the center to the circle. 1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen. V/,1. ii, 133 
Glory is like a Circle in the Water, Which neuer ceaseth to 
enlarge it selfe. 1665 Bove Occas. Refi. v. x. (1675! 338 
Archimedes.. was so busie in tracing his Circles. 1796 
Hutton Afath. Dict. 1. 284/2 The circumference or peri- 
phery itself is called the circle, though improperly, as that 
name denotes the space contained within the circumfer- 
ence. 1851 Ruskin Mod. Parnt. 11.10. 1. vi. § 11 ‘The re- 
sulting curve, the circle, is..the least beautiful of all 
curves. 1877 E. Conner Bas. Faith ii. 67 A circle whose 
centre is everywhere and its circumference nowhere. 1834 
Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner, & Ferns 276 These 
twelve bundles would be arranged in a circle if they had a 
radially perpendicular course. 

In a vaguer and more gencral sense. 

1380 Wycuir Sel. I’ks. 1. 250 Pat heering shulde be in a 
sercle, bifore men and bihinde men, and on ech side of men. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 1658 There were bordis full bright 
aboute in pat sale, Setin a cercle, of Sedur tre fyn. 1647-51 
CLEVELAND Poems 45 When he would lie down. he wheels 
about; Makes circles, and is couchant in a ring. 1713 
Jouxson Guardian No, 1 P 1 Inclosed ina circle of foliages, 
1842 Tennvson Gardener's D, 211 Love.. in the circle of 
his arms Enwound us both. 1877 Bryant A song Trees 31 
The mightiest with their circles of strong roots. 

2. spec. a Astr. 

Circle of altitude: a small circle parallel to the horizon, 
having its pole in the zenith; an almacantar. 


CIRCLE. 


Circle of curvature (see CURVATURE). 

Circle of declination: a great circle passing through the 
poles of the celestial equator. 

Circle of tllumination : a circle passing through the centre 
of a planet perpendicular to a line drawn from the sun to 
the planet,*and so separating its illuminated and unillu- 
minated hemispheres. 

Circle of latitude : (a.) on the celestial sphere, a great 
circle perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic; (4.) on the 
terrestrial sphere,a meridian on which latitude is measured ; 
also used =faralled of latitude. 

Circle of longitude: (a.) on the celestial sphere, a small 
circle parallel to the ecliptic; (4.) on the terrestrial sphere= 
parallel of latitude. 

Circle of perpetual apparition: that circle around the 
elevated celestial pole at any place, within which the stars 
never set. 

Circle of perpetual occultation: that circle around the 
depressed pole, within which the stars never rise. 

Circle of position isee Position. 

Diurnal circle: the circle described by a heavenly body 
in its apparent diurnal rotation round the earth. 

Great circle (of a sphere): a circle on the surface of a 
sphere, whose plane passes through the centre; sszad/circle, 
any circle on the surface of a sphere, whose plane does not 
pass through the centre. 

Horary circles: the lines marking the hours on a sun- 
dial. (See also 11 a.) 

Polar circle: a circle parallel to the equator, at a distance 
from either pole equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. 

Vertical circle : a great circle perpendicular to the horizop. 

¢x000 Sax. Leechd, 111.238 Par Szs emnihtes circul is 
zeteald. /zd. 111 244 Pone miclan circul zodiacum. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. vii.(1495) 305 There is a South 
Cercle of heuen that markyth that parte of the cercle that 
hyghte Zodiacus. 1553 Epen 7reat. Newe /nd. (Arb.) 32 
Beyond ye circle called 7roficus Capricorni. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 142/23 The circle of Cancer, tvopicus cancri. Ibid. 
142/27 The cirkle equinoctial. 1556-Recorpe //e Castle 
of Knowledge 91 The climates may well be accompted 48 
betwene the twoo polare circles. 1594 BLuNDEviL £-verc. 11. 
1. ix. (ed. 7) 292 The lesser Circles. .the two Tropiques, and 
the two polar Circles. /é/d. 1. i. xvi. 309 What be Colures? 
They be great movable Circles passing thorow both the 
Poles of the World, which the Astronomers do otherwise 
call circles of declination. 1752 Jounson Kambler No. 197 
P 11 The seamen. .would talk of longitude and latitude and 
circles and tropicks. 1774 M. Mackenzie Alaritime Surv. 
58 When the Star approaches near tothe Plumb-lines on the 
other side of its diurnal Circle. 1834 Mat. Philos. 111. Math. 
Geog. ii. Usef. Knowl. Ser.) 5/2 Meridians are also called cir- 
cles of latitude, because upon them the latitudes of places 
are measured. /ézd., Navig. ni. 27 Great circles. .passing 
through the zenith of any place, are called vertical circles. 

b. Naut. Great circle sailing: navigation along 
the are of a great circle of the earth. 

1594 J. Davis Seaman's Secr. (1607) 1 Great Circle navi- 
gation, which teacheth how upon a great Circle drawn be- 
tween any two places assigned..the Ship may bee con- 
ducted. 1652 H. Puiviers Geoo. Seaman 48 You may sail 
by the arch of a great Circle. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) s. v. Order of Satling, Wence we say.. parallel and 
great circle sailing. cx1850 Rudin. Navig. \Weale) 50 
In 1561, Cortez ., advocated the adoption of Great Circle 
Sailing, in opposition to that by Plumb-lines. 

As a figure of magic or necromancy. 

1sz9o More Dial. Heresyes 1. Wks. 120/1 Negromancers 
put their trust in their cercles, within which thei thinke 
them self sure against all y* deuils in hel. 1599 SHaAxs. 
Hen, V, v. ii. 320 If you would coniure in her, you must 
make a Circle. 1600 — A. VY. £.u.v. 62. 1709 STRYPE 
Ann, Ref 1, xii. 164 Many did use enchantments, invoca- 
tions, circles, witchcrafts, soothsaying. 1717 Buttock 
Wom, Riddle w.i. 44, 1 believe you'd raise the Devil to 
obtain a circle. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) II. 419 
The magic circle of passion whirling them perpetually in a 
giddy round of unavailing trifles. ; , 

4. a. formerly, The sphere or ‘ heaven’ in which 
a heavenly body was supposed to revolve. b. zozw, 
The orbit of a planet or other body. 

1340 Hampote Px. Consc. 7640 Oboven us er alle be planetes 
seven, And pe cercle of ilk ane es called ane heven. 1340 
Ayenb, 141 Ase he {saturne] dep ine pritti yer ine his ozene 
sercle and ine his ozene yernnge. c1q00 Destr, Tray 4038 
The sun in his serkyll set in be last, Passyng fro pisshes. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 188 Ye... sterres hath .. 
an other [motion] by the mouyng of the fyrst orbe whiche 
draweth them with him in his circle euery day. 1568 GraF- 
ton Chron. I]. 746 Hee thought the Sunne, would soner 
have fallen from his circle. 16xx Biste JV¢sd. xiii. 2 The 
swift aire, or the circle of the stars. 31842 Tennyson Love 
& Duty 23 The Sun will run his orbit, and the Moon Her 
circle. 1849 Grore Greece (1862) V. 11. 1x. 276 Thrice nine 
days, a full circle of the moon. 

5. The orb of a heavenly body. 

((?)1667 Mitton P. Z.1v. 578 Amid the Suns bright circle 
where thou sitst.] 1769 Horne Fatal Discov. 1, Sunk in 
the western wave, The Sun but half his glorious circle 
shews. 182r Byron Cazz ut. i. 29 Yon small blue circle, 
swinging in far ether. 

6. A luminous ring in the sky, a halo. 

Ctrcle of Ulloa: a \uminous ring or white rainbow some- 
times appearing in alpine regions opposite the sun during 
foggy weather (named after Antonio Ulloa in 18th c.) 

a 1123 O. E. Chron, an. 1104 On bam Tiwas dzge bareefter 
ztywdan feower circulas..Onbutan pere sunnan hwites 
hiwes. 1655 W. F. Afeteors m1. 37 Rich Meteors, whose 
matter is most of the Air. Of this sort be.. Circles, Rain- 
bowes. /é/d. 11. 73 The circle called //aZon is a garland 
of divers colours that is seen about the Sunne, the Moon, or 
any other Star. /ééd.1n.75 A great circle about the Moon, 
betokeneth great cold and frost to follow after. x85 T. 
Forster Researches A tinosph, Phen.99. 


7. Applied to ring-like markings; e.g. to fairy- 
tings. White circle; old name of the Milky way. 


1596 Nasne Saffron Waldcx Oiv, More .. creases .. in 
his face than there he fairie circles on Salsburie Plaine. 


CIRCLE. 


1655 W. F. Aletcors wi. 37 The White Circle, called of some 
Watling street. /ééd. 81 ‘The milke way tsa white circle seen 
in acleare night. /d1:/. V. 151 ‘hose round Circles which 
are seen in many fields, that ignorant People affirm to be the 
rings of the Fairies dances. a@1799 Witwerinc in (Ael. 
Trans. XCVII1. 135 The bare and brown, or highly cloathed 
and verdant circles in pasture fields called Fairy-rings. 
+8. Med. The highest ‘region’ of urine. Ods. 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 87 b, In urine, being ina 
vessell apt therunto to be sene, are thre regions.. ‘The 
hyghest region is the cerkle. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur.t. i. 51 
If they compasse and enuiron but the halfe of the circle or 
garland, then do they argue a painetn one side of the head. 

II. As a thing material. 

9. A ring, eirclet, annulet. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 8242 Aboute pat tre A siluer cerkil sone 
naylede he. 1382 Wycur /rov. xi. 22 A goldene cercle in 
the nose thirlis.. of a souwe. ¢1425 WyNntoun Cron. vi. 
xiv. 86 A cerkil was Sene..as of Bras. 

QO. A band encircling the head; a erown, cor- 


onet, diadem. 

1340 Hampote Psalter xx. 3 Pe whilk ere about him til 
his fairehed, as a cercle in a mannys heued. 1460 Lydcans 
Disc, 841 A sercle upon her molde, Of stones and of golde. 
1595 SHAKS. Yoku v. i. 2 Vhus haue | yeelded vp into your 
hand The Circle of my glory [Gixes Pand. fhe Crowne.] 
1600 Dekker Fortunatus Wks. (1873) 93 These browes fill 
up the golden circle of rich Portugall. 1661 Evetyn Diary 
(1827) II. 166 The Darons put off their caps and circles. 
1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacur Lef¢?. 1. xxxii, 111 The head- 
dress is. .bound on..with a circle of diamonds. 1800 Cot.e- 
RIDGE Piccofom. 1. i, In his dream of hope he grasps already 
The golden circle. 

+b. A band or wreath surmounting or encircling 
-a knight’s helmet. Ods. 

aiaie Guy Warw. (A.) 3857 A helme he hab on him don 

. The sercle of golde per-on was wrou3t. ¢1380 Sir 
Fernmb, 1600 Pe cercles bat were on hur helmes set, of 
perre y-mad & golde. c1450 A/erlin xiv. 220 He made 
sheeldes shiver fro nekkes, and helmes from hedes, that tbe 
serkeles flya-sonder. @ 1533 Lp. Berners //nov ix. 24 He 
stroke Charlot on the helme in suche wyse that the serkell 
nor coyfe of stele cowd not defende hym. 

ll. a. The ring of a circus. b. One of the 
galleries or tiers of seats in a theatre; the lowest, 
eontaining the most expensive seats, is called the 


dress circle; that above, the zfper or family circle. 

1623 W. Scrater Tythes Revised 184 Thou shalt not goe 
to the Circle or Theatre. 1768 Lapy M. W. Montacue 
Poems (1785) 25 Plays, operas, circles I no more must view ! 
1836-9 Dickens Sh. Boz, Private Theatres, Whose par- 
tially corked eyebrows, and half-rouged face, testify to the 
fact of his having just left the stage or the circle. 1878 
N. Amer, Rev. CKRXVII. 484 There they sit in splendid 
array, in the dress-circle, close to the royal box. 

12. Archivol. A series of stones set up in a ring, 
sueh as those at Avebury and Stonehenge. 

1772 PENNaxt Tonrs Scotl, (1774) 180 These circles were 
formed for religious purposes. 1839 YeEoweLt Axc. Brit. 
Ch. xii. (1847) 136 A large block of hewn granite such as the 
Druids used for forming their circles. 1861 Sat. Rev. 
7 Sept. 253 The well-known Druidical circle of Arborlow. 
1879 Lussock Sc. Lect.vi. 172 The venerable circle of Abury, 
perhaps the most interesting of our great national monuments. 


13. The name of various instruments. 

a. <Astr. An instrument of observation, the 
graduated limb of whieh eonsists of an entire 
eircle, as mural circle, reflecting c., repeating c., 
transit c. (see MuRAt, ete... Also, horary circk, 
a metal eircle on a globe, marked with the hours, 
and shewing the difference of meridians in time. 


b. in Bookbinding : (see quot.) 

1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 37 The letters and or- 
naments are engraved in relievo on the points of punches 
or on the edges of circles of brass. 

14. Anat. 

Circles of llaller: the fibro-cartilaginous rings to which 
the mitral and tricuspid valves of the heart are attached. 

Circle of Willis: see quot. 

1840 G. Etuis Anat. 20 By the anastomosis of the internal 
carotid and basilar arteries at the base of the brain, they 
give rise to an arterial circle. .named the circle of Willis. 

+15. Sce quot. and SyaiL. Obs. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 66 Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of 
Pentys, and other lyke, spira. 


III. In transferred and figurative senses. 


16. The circtiit or compass of a place, etc. 

a1go0 Piste’ of Susan 10 Withinne pe sercle of sees. 
e1400 Destr. Troy 11682 Hit is keppit.. Within the cercle 
of the Cité. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xix. 65 How many daies 
iourney beth in be sercle of the world? 1595 SHaxs. Fohn 
v. ti. 136 To whip this dwarfish warre, this Pigmy Armes 
From out the circle of his Territories. 1666 Evetys A/es. 
(1857) 11.14 ‘he poor inhabitants were dispersed about St. 
George’s Fields, and Moorfields, as far as Highgate, and 
several miles in circle. 

17. A completed revolution or course of time, or 
of action, or events in time ; a eyele, period. 

b. ‘Any series ending as it begins, and per- 
petually repeated’ (J.); a round. 

1400 «1 fol, Loll. 77 If ani he in possessionn of oper men- 
nis bingis by acercle of 3eris, heshal ioi it as his oune, 1562 
Turner Baths 6a, I heare saye that in diuers circles or 
goynges aboute of yeares, the nature of the bathes is sharper. 
a1656 Be. Hatt Breathings Devont Soul 1851) 178 Lord 
God, what a wearisome circle do I walk in here below | 
hea Tenpte Ess. Learn, Wks. 1731 I. 159 Science and 
Arts have run their Circles, and had their Periods in the 
several Parts of the World. 1738 Westey A/yns, ‘/nfinite 
Power, Flernal Lort', And Zthe Hours obedient run The 
Circle of the Day. 1874 Savce Compar. Phil. viii. 301 The 
circle of the year. 
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e. So in phr. full circle, quite round. 

1605 Snaxs. Lear vy. iii. 174 The Wheele ts come full 
circle (Qq. circled), Lam heere. 1878 Browsinc La Saistaz 
70 Thus have we come back full circle. 

18, A coinpleted ehain, series, or sequence of 
parts forming a eonnected whole. 

1531 lityot (ov. 1. xiti, The worlde of science, [or] the 
circle of doctrine, whiche is tn one worde of greke ncyclo- 
pedta, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 293 P 3 If I thought the 
whole Circle of our Being was concluded between our 
Births and Deaths. 1759 B. Martin Nat, //ist. Ene. 
I. 71 That nothing might be wanting to compleat the 
Circle of Pleasures in this City. 1854 (¢7//) Orr's Circle 
of the Sciences: A Series of Treatises on the Principles 
of Science. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith vi. § 1. 336 Every 
problem with its solution forms, when solved, a circle. 
1869 J. Martineau Zss. 11. 155 ‘he luminous circle of 
demonstrative truth, f 

19. Logic. A fallacious mode of reasoning, 
whercin a proposition is used to establish a con- 
clusion, and afterwards proved by means of the 
conclusion whieh it has been employed to establish; 
so that, as in a circle, there is really no starting- 
point. Hence ¢o reason or argue in a circle. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ef. 1. iv. (16861 11 The Circle of 
this fallacy is very large. 1647 H. More Song of Soul i. u. 
Ixxx, You dispute in a Circle as all Logicians know. 1659 
Sout# Ser. I. 101 This he explodes as a Circle, and so de- 
rides it. 1724 Watts Logic (1736) 315 That Sort of I'al- 
lacy which 1s called a C/rc/e is very near akin to the Petitio 
Principit, 1837 Wuatety Logic 225 Arguing in a circle 
must necessarily be unfair, though it is frequently prac- 
tised alee sisi 1876 E}. Mettor Priesth. iv. 161 ‘Vhe 
authority of the law is deinanded, and he (Cardinal Wise- 
man] cites the disputed passage. 
vicious circle was never devised. 

O. A number of persons standing or seated round 
a person or object of interest; ‘an assembly sur- 
rounding the principal person’ (J.), as at Court, 
at a Drawing-room or Levee, cte. 

1714 Lond. Gaz. No. 5271/2 The Queen has had a Circle 
every Evening. 1766 Forpyce Servo. Vung. Wom. (1767) 1. 
i. 35 Casting. .maternal regards. .throngh the pretty siniling 
circle. 1855 Macautay Ast, Eng. III. 291 A splendid 
circle of English nobles and statesmen stood round the 
throne, 1875 Jowett /’/afo (ed. 2) 1. 4g There was also a 


A more palpable and 


* circle of lookers on. 


21. A number of persons united by acquaintance, 
common sentiments, interests, etc.; a ‘set or 
coterie; a class or division of society, consisting of 
persons who assoeiate together. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. ix. (1686) 26, I shall 
have reason and experience of every Circle to support me. 
1752 Fietpoinc Covent Gard. Frnl. 9 May, He quotes the 
phrases ‘a polite circle’, ‘the circle of one’s acquaintance’, 
‘ people that live within a certain circle’, 1793 Boswett 
Fohknson Pref. ed. 2 The felicity which he diffused through 
a wide circle of admirers and friends. 1796 JaNeE AusTEN 
Pride & Prej.ix, Threw a real gloom over their domestic 
circle. J/é¢d. xviii, It is evident that vou belong to the first 
circles. 1878 Biack Green Past. 1.16 Don’t you think that 
one onght to try to understand what is going on outside 
one’s immediate circle? 1880 1, STEPHEN Pofe viii. 195 
The staple talk of the circles in which he moved. 1885 
Manch. Exam, 12 Aug. 5/3 The death of Lord Houghton 
. will leave a blank in political, social, and literary circles. 

22. Hist. A territorial division of Geimany 
under the Holy Roman Empire. Also a secondary 
division in certain German and Slavonic pro- 
vinces. (G. Avezs, F. cercle.] 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 980/2, 400 Men of the Circle of 
Saxony. /6d. No. 1040/2 ‘The Troops of the Circles have 
already passed the Rhine. 1700 J. A. Astry tr. Saavedra’s 
Royal Vol. 1. Pref., The most Serene House and Circle of 
Burgundy. 1712 Lord. Gaz, No. 4993/1 Thoseof the Elec- 
toral Circle of the Rhine are met. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 11. 347 The Austrian Netherlands .. were considered 
asacircle of the empire. 1865 Barixc-Goutp Werewolves 
xiv, 239 In the circle of ‘Tornow, in Western Galicia— 
the province is divided into nine circles. 

23. A non-material region or realm marked off, 
as a cirele is by its cireumferenee ; the area over 
whieh anything is coneeived of as acting or exert- 
ing influence. Cf. sphere. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 17 To be within the circle 
of possibilities. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 196 P 7 If he 
adventures into the circle of action. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG 
Drama of Extle, The circle of God's life Contains all life 
beside. 185r D. JeRrotp S/. Grles xv. 149 Whether it was 
in the circle of probability for one so respectably born, etc. 
1878 Browninc La Saisias 13 All around Nature, and 
inside her circle. 


+24. Phr. Zo give the lie in circle: i.e. eir- 
euitously, indireetly. Ods. 


1610 B. Jonsox «[/ch. un. iv, Facc. Rules To give and 
take the Lie by. Aas. How? totake it? Face. Yes, in 


Oblique he'll shew you, or in Circle, But never in Diameter. 
3616 FLETCHER Queen Corinth wv. i, Has he given tbe lye 
In circle or oblique, or semicircle, Or direct parallel? 

25. alirtb. and Comd., as circle-parade, -sqguarér, 
-squaring;, circle-branching, -like, -spread, adjs. ; 
eircle-iron (see quot.); + cirele-mure v. = Cin- 
CUMMURE ; cirele-tomb (see quot.: ef. 12). 

1600 S. Nicnoison Acolastus (1876) 35 A *circle-braunch- 
ingtree. 1874 KniGut Almer. Meck. Dict., *Civcle-tron. a 
hollow punch for cutting planchets, wads, wafers, and circu- 
lar blanks; the fifth wheel of a carriage. «1420 OccLEVE 
De Reg. Princ. 184 *Cerclelyk shappe is most perfite figure. 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 39 Crowtoe..His roote *circlelike 
or round. 1606 Breton Ourania lija, *Circle-muring 
strong their pettie fort Witb Pallazado Flanker Loop an 
Porte. 1809 Rotann Feucing 43 On the Use of the *Circle 


CIRCLER. 


Parade. 1632 Litucow 7 rav.11682) 185 Vheir °circle-spred 
tops. 1859 SaLa Gaslight & D. xvi.174 So with the *circle- 
squarers, perpetual motion discoverers. 1889 A thenirum 
May 4 576 In one of the circle-tombs peculiar to the necro- 
pes of that place [Vetulonia] (so called because surrounded 

y a rude stone circle). 

Circle (sauk’l), v. Forms: 4-5 cercle(n, 
sercle(n, serkle, -yn, 6 cirekle, 6—circle. [f. the 
sb.; ora. F. cercler. Cf. also CincuLE v.]J 

1. trans. To surround or encompass with, or as 
with, a eirele; to enclose in a eirele ; = ENCIRCLE 1. 
(Now chiefly foed.) 

€1374 Cuaucer 7roylys 1.1717 That with his bond Love of 
his vertu liste To cerclen hertes alle and fast bynde. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 3038 Wir ene..Serklyt with heris On the 
browes so event. 21547 SuRREY /énerts iv. (K.), Whose 
heads forgrowen with pine, circled alway With misty cloudes, 
1594 Suaks. Rich. (11, w. iv. 382 Uh’ Imperiall mettall, 
circling now thy head. 1667 Mutton /’. Z. in. 626 Of 
beaming sunnie Brice agolden tiarCircled his Head 1814 
Month, Mag. XXXVIII. 32, 1.. circled a rice meadow 
with dikes. 1859 Tenxyson Geraint & Fintd 1. 547 The 
town Flow’d in, and settling circled all the lists. 

b. with about, around, in. 

¢1400 Kom. Kose 1619 So cerclith it the welle aboute, 
I Sunaxs. 7tf. A. ut. 1. 277 You heauie people, circle me 
about. 1645 Dicsy Nat. Bodies (J.), To limit aud circle 
them in. «1667 Cowtry To //is Mayesty, The Sea which 
circles us around. a@1850 Rossetti Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 
104 Mine eyes .. came at last to be circled about with red. 

te. refl. Obs. 

1634 W. Woon New Lng. Prosp.(1865) To Rar., Diogenes 
.. circled himselfe in the circumference of a tubbe. 

2. To make the eireutt of, move rotund. 

1583 Stanynurst Acne/s 1. (Arb.) 84 It wy] be saulfer.. 
far streicts crabbye to circle. 1626 Lacon \J.), The lords 
that were appointed to circle the hill. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 
tx. 65 Thrice the Equinoctial Line Fle circl’d. 1728 Pore 
Dane. wu. 244 Other planets circle other suns 1774 J- 
Bryant A/ythol. 1. 382 They circled the island seven times. 
1848 Blackw. Alag. LXV. 170 Stalking a ‘blesbok” or 
circling a bustard—the latter process consisting in riding 
round the birds in large but decreasing circ/es. 

3. intr. To move in a eirele (around, about, cte.). 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 453/2 Serklyn, or make a sercle, 
Circulo, 1580 Sipney «I rcadéa 1. 11622! 108 Shee [a hawk] 
.. Went circkling, and compassing about, rising so with the 
lesse sence of rising. 1643 Mitton Divorce vi. (1851) 33 
One of the highest arks that human contemplation circling 
upwards, can make. 1770 Gotpsn. Des. Vill, 203 Vhe 
busy whisper circling round Convey’d the dismal tidings 
when he frown’d. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Onrs 
ii. 44 The orbs which circle around the sun. 

b. Said of wine, etc. passing round the table. 

1725 Pore Oclyss. 11. 282 While the bowl circles, and the 
banquet warms. 1814 Scotr Ld. of sles y. xxxiv, The 
mazers four .. Thrice let them circle round the board. 

e. Alil. Of cavalry: To sweep round on a mov- 
ing flank over a more or less wide eirele; whereas 
the ‘wheeling’ of infantry is done on a fixed flank 
as pivot, and on as little ground as possible. 

1715-20 Pore //iad vii. 410 Guards as he turns, and circles 
as he wheels. 1796-7 /ustr. & Reg. Cavulry (1813) 103 
A close column must loosen its divisions before it can well 
march in front, and its changes of direction must be made 
circling, and on a moving flank. (6d. 196 To move up 
rapidly, and circle round each other, and the enemy's flank, 
1833 Regul, Instr. Cavalry t. 146 The.. Files should.. 
circle ' Right’. 

4. intr. To form a cirele; to stand or extend 
in a eirele. rare. 

161316 W. Browne Arif. Past. t. ili, A tuft of Trees grew 
circling ina ranke. 1808 J. Bartow Colnmmd, it. 335 Those 
plains, immensely circling, feel his beams, 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.v. xxiv, That proud ring Of peers who circled 
round the King. 

tb. reff. Yo extend in a eirele. Ods. 

1671 Grew Anat, Plants. vii. § 12 The main Branches in 
the outer Coat of a Kernel, circling themselves on both hands 
from the place of their first entrance. 


Circled (s5:1k'ld), pf/. a. [f. Crrcce + -ED.] 

1. Surrounded as with, 2 cirele ; = ENCIRCLED. 

1400 Destr, Troy 3408 A sadill serklyt with golde. 1593 
Snaks. 3 fen. V/, tv, viii. 21 Modest Dyan, circled with 
her Nymphs. 1652 Bextowes Theoph., Her circled head 
. .Was glorify’d with burnisht Crown of Gold. 1793 SouTHEY 
Lyric Poems, Race Banquo, Boldly tread the circled space. 
1862 R. Patrerson L'ss. list. § Art 393 Beneath this 
circled figure. } 

2. Marked with a eirele or cireles. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts 59 Vheir horns wax more 
circled as they grow in years, although I dare not affirm 
that every circle betokeneth a years growth. 1712-4 Porr 
Rafe Lock 1. 32 Of airy Elves ..the circled green. 1845 
TaLrourp Vac. Kaméles }. 236 The circled turf is such as 
fairies would choose for their revels. 

3. Rounded ; circular. : 

1578 Banister Hést. Manav. 48 In circled sort it [muscle] 
springeth from the Jugall bone. 1593 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. 
U. ii. 110 The Moone.. That monethly changes in her circled 
Orbe. 1635 Swan Spec. MW. i. § 1. (1643) 1 The circled orbs. 
1865 Swinaurne Socms & Ball., felise 92 Like a cat's 
splendid circled eyes. 

Circler sduklon. [f Cinc.r + -Fr.] ; 

1. One who eneircles or surrounds; cércler of the 


earth, transl. of Gr. yainoxos. : 

c1611 Cnapman /Uad xitt. 42 Neptune, circler of the 
earth [vainayos]. 1791 CowPEr Udyss. vill. 4) 1 Larth-circler 
Neptune, spare me that request. , : 

One who or that whieh moves in a cirele. 

1780 Sir W. Joses in Parr’s Works (1828) V11_ 209 Who 
made the nightly circlers, the stars. 180g Soutury Wade 
in “lst. xii, Toward the ground The aérial circlers speed. 


CIRCLET. 


3. Used to trans. L. scriptor cyclicus, cyclic poet. 

a1637 B. Jonson tr. Horace’s Art Poetry 136 Nor so 
begin, as did that circler late, I sing a noble warre, and 
Priam’s fate. 

Circlet (s3:aklét), sé. Forms: 5-6 serclett, 6 
cirkillet, cyrculet, 6-7 circulet, 6- circlet. [a. 
F. cerclet, dim. of cercle; subseq. influenced by 
Eng. C1rcuE, and prob. by It. ezvcoletto : see -ET.] 

1. A small circle (in various senses of that word). 

@1528 SKELTON Sf. Parrot 19 About my neck a cyrculet 
lyke the ryche rubie. 1633 P. Fretcuer Purple /sl. xu. 
Ixxxiv, His locks. .Fell down in curls. . Within their circlets 
hundred Graces set. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. v. 169 Sure pledge 
of day, that crownst the smiling Morn With thy bright 
Circlet. 1821 Byron Cazn 11.1. 30 Yon small blue circle, 
swioging in far ether, With an inferior circlet near it still. 
1859 R. Burton Certr. Ayr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 28 
The circlets which in cartography denote cities or towns. 

2. spec. A ring or band (e. g. of precious metal or 
jewels) worn as an ornament, esf. on the head. 

1481-90 Hfoward Househ. Bks. (1841) 442 A peyer of 
tyres for my Lordys grace, and a serclett for my Lady 
Barnes. 1513 DouGtas 2 xeis i. iil. 49 With garlandis 
and thair cirkillettis on thair hair. 1540 Charchw. Acc. 
St. Margaret's Westm. (Nichols 1797) 11 Paid to Alice 
Lewis, a goldsmith’s wife .. for a serclett to Marry May- 
dens in £3. 1661 Morcan S/d. Gentry iv. v.65 A Chaplet 
cap, with a circulet of gold. 18:4 SoutuHey Roderick xviu, 

e..on his finger placed The mystic circlet .. With this 
ring, O Prince, etc. 1863 Miss Braooon ¥. Alarchimont II. 
i, 2 With tbat circlet of pearls round her hair. 1875 StusBs 
Const, /1ist. 11. xiv. 18 A plain circlet of gold was the sub- 
stitute for the crown. 

b. gen. A ring, circular band, or small hoop 
of any kind. 

1577 Dee Relat. Sfir. 1.11659) 400 He throweth up his 
Circlet, and catcheth it againe, tbree times. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. x1x. 674 Thro’ six circlets flew the whizzing dart. 
1867 F. Francis Angling ix, (1880) 334 A circlet of rushes 
plaited round the line. 

+3. (See quots.) 

1611 Coter., Lsclisse, the Rundle or Circlet put voder a 
dish at Table. 1706 Puituips, Crrcéet, a Roll made of 
Pewter, or other Metal, to set and turn a Dish on at Table. 
1847-78 HatiiweLt, Crrclet, a round piece of wood put 
under a dish at table. Nort’, 

Circlet (ss'1klét), v. rare. [f. the sb.] To 
move in small circles over (a space). 

1883 G. Mereoitn Foy of Earth 87 Swift as the swallow 
along the river’s light Circleting the surface to meet his 
mirrored winglets. 

Ci‘releting, v4/. 56. Formation of circlets. 

1887 Ruskin Pretertta V1. x. 342 Structurally useful, 
though by their linked circletting instead of their weight. 

Circle-wise, adv. [see-wIsE.] In the man- 
ner or form ofa circle. 

1542 Upati Lrasm. A pophth. 506. 1543 TRAHERON Vigo's 
Chirurg. 1. vi. 7 Smalle threedes of veynes, and Arteryes 
produced circlewyse. 1567 Gotvinc Ovzd’s Jet. vit. (1593) 
157 Before the moone should circle-wise close botb her 
hornesioone. 1870 Rossern Blessed Damozel, Circlewise 
sit they, with bound locks And foreheads garlanded. 

Circling (s31klin), v/. sb. [f. Circve v.] 

1, Formation of a circle or circles. b. quasi- 
concr. A circular formation. 

1430 Lyoc. Chroz. Troy 1. xiii, Within the cerclynge of 
her eyen bryght was paradise. 1646 A. Henperson in 
Macrie Zzfe (1846) 54 While Archimedes was drawing his 
figures and circlings in the sand. 1818 Keats Exdysmton 
iv. 340 Diving swans appear Above the crystal circlings 
white and clear. 

2. Movement in a circle; revolution. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 453/2 Serclynge, Circulacio, 1622-62 
HeEytyn Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 266 In the circlings of the fore- 
said River. 1864 Glasg. Daily Herald 24 Sept., 1 don’t 
see how circling with the trawl among drift-nets should do 
any harm. 1877 L. Morris “fic Hades 1, 270 The cir- 
cling of the suns. 

+ 3. = CIRCUITION 2. 

1623 W. Scrater Tythes Revised 9 Say if you can with- 
out circling. 

Circling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 

1. Encircling. 

1588 SHaxs. 77t. A. 11. iv. 1g Her two branches .. Whose 
circkling shadowes, Kings haue sought to sleep in. c 1611 
CuapmMan /éiad x1. (R.), Their world circling sire, Great 
Neptune. 1701 De For 7rze-born Eng. . 400 He dwelt 
in Bright Maria's Circling Arms. 1877 FurNIvALL Leofold 
Shaks, Introd. t17 See the town nestle under its circling hills. 

b. Forming a circle; ranged in a circle. 

1724-7 Ramsay 7ea-t. A/isc. Ded., Treat a’ the circling 
lugs wi’ sound. 1733 Swirt Oz Poetry, To whom the tribe 
of circling wits As to an oracle submits. 1799 SouTHEY 
Sonn. x, Scarce doth .. The elder yet its circling tufts put 
forth. 1841 CLouGn Zarty Poems vu. 109 My station whence 
the circling land Lies mapped and pictured wide below. 

2. Moving ina circle; revolving. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom, Abingd. (1841) 43 Ile in these 
meddowes make a cerckling walke. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
1. Introd. 11 How circling Motion doth swift time divide. 
1671 Mitton 7. &. v. 55 Now, too soon for us, the circling 
hours This dreaded time have compassed. a 1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) II. 7 ‘Thou merriest soul That ever loved the 
circling bowl ! 

+3. Circling boy: ‘a specics of roarer ; one who 
in some way drcw a man into a snarc, to cheat or 
tob him’ (Nares). Oés. slang. 

1614 Lb. Jonson Barth. Farr w. ii, One Val Cutting that 
helps ,. Jordan to roar, a circling boy. 

+Cirely, adv. Obs.—° [f. CIRCLE sd. + -Ly2.] 

1552 Huxort, Crrcly, or in the fourme of a circle or com- 
passe, e¢rculatint. 


424, 


Cirek(e, Cireque, obs. forms of CrrQueE. 

Circocele, variant of CIRSocELE. 

Circolate, obs. form of CIRCULATE. 

Circon, obs. form of Z1Rcon, 

Circon-, early form of Circum-. 

Circot(e, variant of SuRcoAT, Ods. 

+t Circuate, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. circudre 
= circuire, circumire to go round: see Circuit.) 
To pass round, encompass, encircle. 

1581 Act Fas. VJ (1814) 279 (Jam.) Ane garnissing circuat 
about with perllis. 1698 Christ Exalted § 75. 58 Circuating 
the Universe. 

Circudrie, obs. bad spelling of SuRQUEDRY. 

+ Circue, v. Obs. Also in 5 sircue. [ad. F. 
circutr, ad. L. cércuive to go round: see CiR- 
culT sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To surround, encircle. 

¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. yt, Bryt, (1814) 44 The moun- 
taynes circued the mares. — 

2. To make the circuit of, to go or travel round. 

¢1450 Loneticn Grai/ xxx. 43 With this Book I have Sir- 
cvit be world abowte. 1494 FABYAN 1. iv. 10 Circuyd and 
serched the lande ouer all. /d¢d. v. cxxxi. 114 He..circued 
his lande in ministryng iustyce to all persones. 

Circuit (ssukit). Forms: 4-6 cir-, cyrcuyt(e, 
4-7 circuite, (5 -cute, sircuyte, 6 cyreute, 
-cuite, -quet, 7 cercuit, syrkett,) 4- circuit. 
[a. F. cércudt, ad. L. cércuztus going round, f. 
circu(m)ire, f. circum round + ire to go.] 

1. The line, real or imaginary, described in going 
round any area; the distance round ; the compass, 
circumference, containing line or limits. 

1382 Wyciir Ecclus. xliii, 12 See the bowe .. He cumpa- 
side heuene in the circuyt [1388 cumpas} of his glorie. 
€1386 Cuaucer Axts. T. 1029 The circuit a miyle was 
aboute Walled of stoon and dyched al with oute. c1400 
Mavnoev. xviii. 187 Java..is nyghe 2000 Myle in circuyt. 
1570 BittincsLey ecéid 1.iv.14 The circuite or compasse 
of a triangle is a line composed of all the sides of a triangle. 
1593 SHAKS. 3 fen. V’/, 1. ii. 30 To weare a Crowne, Within 
whose Circuit is Elizium. 1652 NeepHam Dowmzu. Sea 
Advt. 2 The circuit of this Sea.. must contein above 1200 
miles. 1704 Aooison /tady (1766) 124 Sheltered witb a 
noble circuit of woods and mountains. 1847 Grote Greece 
IV. 11. lii, A rude Circuit of stones, of unknown origin. 

b. concr. = Circvet, diadem. Ods. 

1593 SHAKS. 2 Hex. VJ, 11. 1. 352 The Golden Circuit on 
my Head, Like tothe glorious Sunnes transparant Beames. 

+e. fig. ‘Round’, ‘circle’. Ods. 

1673 Lady's Cadll.i. § 4. 29 If a poor country gentlewoman 
fall within their circuit, what a stock of mirth does she 
afford them. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 206. P8 A feast 
within the circuit of his acquaintance. : 

2. The space enclosed by a given circumference 


or boundary ; area, extent, tract. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 58/4 On the morn ther laye lyke 
dewe All aboute in their circuyte. 1494 Fasyan vy. Ixxxiii. 
60 A large and great circuyt of grounde, vpon the whiche 
he shortly after buylded and sette a large and stronge 
Castell. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 27 The scites and cir- 
cuites of all such religious houses. 1590 EKart Essex in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, 1.214 111.82 A great circuit of ground in avery 
good soyle. 1711 Pore Tem. Fame 309 The sound That 
fills the circuit of the world around. 1765 Act 5 Geo. ///, 
c. 26 Preamb., All those houses, scites, circuits, and pre- 
Ccincts. 1856 Bryant Poems, Fune vi, The pomp that fills 
The circuit of the summer hills. 

b. fig. Sphere of action, ete. 

1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 21 Then may that circuit be 
counted happie conteyninge so vertuouse an examplar, 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 133 If you give me leave 
to meddle so far in your circuit. 

3. The action of going or moving round or about ; 
a circular journey, a round. b. A round-about 
journey or course; a detour. 

1413 Lyoa. Pilgr. Sowle v. i.70 The spyeres entercounted 
to geders in their circute .. about the erth. 1530 Patsor. 
177 Cyrcvite, a cyrcute, a goyng or compassynge about a 
thyng. 1611 Bisre Ps. xix. 6 His going forth is from the 
end of the heauen, and his circuite vnto tbe ends of it. 1687 
Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) I. 405 Bishop Leybourn is 
going a circuit to confirm the newconverts. 1724 SwiFT 
Drafpier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 127 The bell-man of each 
parish, as he goes his circuit. 1785 Reip /xt. Powers 263 
Either in a straight course, or by some circuit. 1795 GipBon 
A utobiog. 78, 1 devoted many hours. .to the circuit of Paris. 
1812 WoopHousE Asfron. vili. 49 Its [the clock’s] index or 
hand ought to nerform an exact circuit in the course of a 
day. 1856 Kane Arvct. Expl, I. xxii. 274 They .. could 
only advance by long circuits. 1876 Green Short //ist. 
vii. §6 '1882) 407 After completing the circuit of the globe. 

c. jig.; esp. oftime: Revolution, round. + Ay 
circuzt; at regularly recurring tiines (ods.). 

1601 Cornwa tyes Disc. Seneca (1631) 72 When the daies 
cercuit is finished. 1651 R. Witmie tr. Prinevose’s Pop. Err, 
11. 149 It is good to give nothing to them that have fits by 
circuit. 1661 Ussner Power Princes 1. (1683) 235 Many 
circuits of years I pray you may live. 1784 Cowrer Zask 
iv. 119 Fancy, like the finger of a clock, Runs the great 
circuit, and 1s still at home. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. xx. 
The circuit of changes is completed in the course of a year. 

da. Phrases (sometimes influenced by 4), as in 
+ To g0, ride, walk circuit =one’sround. Zo + fetch, 
make, take a circuit: to make a detour, take a cir- 
cuitous or round-about course. Zo make or go the 
circuit of: to go round, go the round of. + Zo rzz 
circuit with (fig.): app. to follow the same lines 
as, to be concomitant with. 

1547 Boorpe /xtrod. Knowl. 163 To fetch the cyrcuyte 
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about Christendome. 1551 Ropinson tr. More's Utop. 72 
Fetching about a circuite or compasse. 1609 Bipce (Douay) 
1 Kings xviii. 6 They divided the countries .. that they 
might goe circuite about thein. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. Wks, 
(1851) 356 The rest of this will run circuit with the union of 
one flesh, which was answer’d before. @ 1655 Vines Lords’ 
Supp. (1677) 4 The destroying angel, that rode circuit that 
night. 1665 MANLEyY Grofins’ Low C. lVarres 295 Verdugo 
.-got past the Rhine, by taking a long Circuit. 1751 
CuatuaM Lett, Nephew ii. 5 Your letter .. after making a 
considerable circuit to find me. 1826 B. Disraewi Viv. Grey 
un, xii. 59 Now the Marquess...‘ went the circuit’, that is to 
say, made the grand tour of the suite of apartments. 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk. N. Germ, 448 The pedestrian. .should 
make a circuit to the left. a@ 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sé, 
II. 1. i, 5 Making a circuit of the neigbbouring towns. 

4. spec. The journey of judges (or other persons) 
through certain appointed areas, for the purpose ot 
holding courts or performing other stated duties at 
various places in succession ; the visitation of the 
judges for holding assizes. 

1494 Fasyan vu. 344 Iudgys ordeyned to kepe a cyrcuyte, 
as nowe they kepe the sysys in the tyme of vacacyon. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen. V/J, c. 7 § 1 The justices of assises in 
ther cyrcuyte or progresse in that shyre. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny Catch, 1. 5 What hee spake of either came to him 
by examinations, or by riding in the circuits. 161 BiBLe 
1 Sam. vii. 16 He went from yeere to yeere in circuit to 
Bethel, and Gilgal, and Miepeh, and iudged Israel. 1675 
Tronce Diary (1825! 95 He goes his syrkett every yeare in 
tbe nature of on of our Judges. 1768 BLacksToNE Comms, 
IIT. 58 They usually make their circuits in the respective 
vacations after Hilary and Trinity terms, 1848 MacauLay 
ffist. Eng, 1.637 It was thought desirable that the Western 
Circuit should not begin till the other circuits had termin- 
ated. 1851 THacwxeray Ang. Hui iii.(1858) 114 The judges 
and the bar ride the circuit. 186: Wittesin Ex parte 
Fernandez, 30 Law F. C. P. 338 The law gives to the 
Justices of Assize during their circuits the aid and control 
of the sheriff of each county. : 

Jig. 1654 WuitLock Zootoia 538 When Christ shall go 
his circuit to judge the World in Righteousnesse. 1657 
Hincurey in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps, lviii, 11 A time 
when God will ride his circuit here in a solemn manner. 

b. concr. Those making the circuit; the judges 
and barristers; now es. the latter. 

a1714 Burnet Own Time 11. 413 The cirenits went round 
the country [of Scotland} as was directed by the proclama- 
tion. 1862 Lond. Rev. 30 Aug. 182 Vhe days when the 
Northern Circuit rode on horseback across the marshes. 
1875 Hetrs £ss., Organiz. Daily Life 183 A leading mem- 
ber of the Circuit. 

5. The district or division of country through 
which the judge makes his circuit. 

There are now eight such districts in England and Wales, 
each including several counties, viz. the Northern, North 
Eastern, Midland, Western, Oxford, Home or South 
Eastern, North Wales, and South Wales Circuits. 

1574 Ricu Dial. Mercury & Eng. Soldier, Euerye petye 
Constable of euerye Parrysh within his cyrquet. 1642 
Cuas. | Lett. Fudges of Ass. 5 July (1641) 6 Some of the 
ablest Lawyers who ride that Circuit. 1649 SELDEN Laws 
Eng. 1. iv. (1739) 10 Their Country they divided into Coun- 
ties or Circuits all under the government of twelve Lords. 
1753 CuamBers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Fusticiary, The country 
(Scotland].. is divided into three circuits, the south, west, 
and north, 1882 Serjt. BALLANTINE Axferiences v. 51 In 
choosing a circuit, a barrister. .is bound by his first choice, 

6. A territorial division of the Methodist churchcs, 
comprising a number of congregations lying around 
some central town or place, and supplied by a 


series of itinerant preachers. 

1766 Westey Is, (1872) II. 256 The Societies in this 
Circuit increase. 1791 Hampson Mem. Wesley 111.73 Every 
part of Britain and America is divided into regular portions, 
called circuits ; and each circuit, containing twenty or thirty 
places, is supplied by acertain numberof travelling preachers, 
from two to three or four, who go round it in a month or 
six weeks. 1839 Penny Cyc. XV 142 A number of these cir- 
cuits .. are united and known as a district. 1885 A/xzes 
Wesleyan Conf. 43 Each of the places mentioned in these 
Stations..is the bead of a circuit. 

7. Elect, The course traversed by an electric cur- 
rent between the two poles of a battery ; the path 
of a voltaic current. 

1800 Aled, Frni. 1V. 122, | certainly saw the spark at the 
time of completing the circuit. 1839 G. Birp Nat. Philos. 
199 With the largest circuit yet employed, their union ap- 
pears to be absolutely instantaneous, 1870 ‘T'ynpatt Lect. 
Electr. 2 Interrupting the circuit. .Establishing the circuit. 
1878 Foster Phys. 11. i. 394 Closing a galvanic circuit. 
188: Srotriswoobr in Nature No. 623. 546 When the cir- 
cuit is broken, so that the current is interrupted .. the wire 
resumes its ordinary condition. 


+8. Roundabout process or mode: ta. of 
speech or expression: circumlocution. Ods, 
1ssz Hutoet, Circuit in wordes, asrdages. 1605 BACON 


Adz, Learn. 1. 1v. § 2 New terms of art to express their own 
sense, and to avoid circuit of speech. 1672 Marvett Led. 
Transp. 1. 27 This design of his he draws out in sucb a 
circuit of words. , 

b. of reasoning or the like. 

1594 Hooker £ec/, Pol. 1. 98 By long circuit of deduc- 
tion it may be that euen all truth out of anie truth may be 
concluded. 1633 Donne Poenrs (J.), Thou shalt not peep 
thro’ lattices of eyes, Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of ears, nor 
learn By circuit or collections to discern, 1836 I. ‘Tayior 
Phys. Th, Another Life (1857) 15 Or at best demonstrate 
its reality by a circuit of reasoning. 

ce. Law, esp. Circutt of Action =CiRcvuity. 

a 1626 Bacon A/ax. & Uses Com. Law vi. 29 The law in 
many cases .. turneth a man over to a further circuit of 
remedy. 1670 BLount Laz Dicé., Circuit of Action..is a 
longer course of proceeding to recover the thing sued for 
then is needful. 1751 in CHamBers Cycd, 
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9. Path, The period of a disease. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

10. atirié. and in Comd., as circutt barrister, 
counsel, -commisston, journey, -judge, -room, table, 
etc. (sense 41; crrcutt-superintendent, -work, etc. 
(sense 6); circuit-breaker, an instrument which 
at regular intervals interrupts an electric current ; 
circuit-eloser, any device for closing an electric 
current; circuit-court, in Scotland, a court held 
periodically in the principal towns, similar in func- 
tion to the english Assizk; in U.S. (a) Federal 
courts intermediate in authority between the Dis- 
trict Courts and the Supreme Court of the U.S. 
(see Kent Commentaries 1, ch. on Constitution) ; 
(4) various State Courts so-called for different 
reasons in particular States; eireuit-steward, a 
principal menrber in the Methodist circuit nomin- 
ated yearly by the supcrintendent. 

1850 C. Pintiirs Curran and his Contemp, 82 Egan was 
then a “circuit barrister in good practice. 1874 Kyicut 
Dict. Mech, s.v. Rheotome or *circuitbreaker. 1879 G. 
Prescott Sp. Telephone 251 A delicate circuit-breaker .. 
arranged to break the circuit ofa telegraph line at the vibra- 
tion, 1768 BLackstonr Com. 111. 354 The judges are sure 
tocome and open the “circuit commissions on the day men- 
tioned. 1708 Royal Proctam. 1x July in Lond. Gaz. No. 
4456/1 We hereby Appoint. .the said “Circuit-Courts of Jus- 
ticiary to be Holden. .Vwice inthe Year. 1843 Venmy Cyct. 
XXVI. 17 The Circuit courts have appellate jurisdiction 
from the district courts. They have exclusive cognizance 
of offences against the United States. 1844 Ip. BrouGuam 
Brit. Const. App. (1862) 419 This power of adjudging a law 
unconstitutional is also possessed by the Circuit Courts of 
the United States. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /idia 11. 529 
The *Circuit Judge was authorised to require immediate 
decision. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 142/1 About the termina- 
tion of every quarter, the ministers, *circuit-stewards, etc., 
meet, 1882 Serjt. BALLANTINE £.rdcrviences 1. 66 John 
Locke. .was the very soul of the *circuit-table, 

Circuit (ss‘1kit}, v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

L. trans. To go, pass, move, or travel round ; to 
make the circuit of, compass about. 

1549 Compt. Scot. 48 The thyng that circuitis tbis last tent 
hauyn or fyrst mobil, is immobil. x160r Munvay Death 
Earl Huntington \. iii, My son, With several troops hath 
circuited the court. 1669 Gare Crt. Gentitcs 1. 1. ix. 45 The 
Phenicians circuited tbe greatest part of the habitable world. 
1774 T. Wanton /list. Eng. Poetry 111. 246 Geryon having 
circuited the air like a faulcon towering without prey.. 
vanishes, 1879 Proctor /’/eas, Ways Sc. v. 119 Some.. 
comet, circuiting the sun in about eleven years, 

+b. fg. To compass in thought, circumvent, 
get round, Ods. 

@ 1613 Oversury Charac. Noble Spirit Wks. (1856) 61 He 
circuits his intents, and seeth the end before he shoot. 

2. intr. To go or move in a circuit. 

[1549 Compt. Scof. 51 The sune circuitis and gais about 
the eird euyrie xxiitj houris.] r6rz Biste zs Sam. vii. 16 He 
went from yeere to yesre in circuit [»zarg. circuited] to 
Bethel and Gilgal and Mizpeh. 1617 Cottins Def Bf. 
Ely u. vii. 264 ‘hey must runne circuiting and fetching a 
compasse about by the Saints. 1690 Woop /asti O-ron. 1. 
31 (L.) 1t did not become a doctor to circuit for an inferior 
degree. 1708 J. Puitirs Cyder (J.\, Unless the cordial cup 
perpetual motion keep Quick circuiting. 1875 Proctor £.x- 
anse tleav. 112 The moon as she circuits round the earth. 

Circuiteer (sozkitios), sé. [f. Circuit + -EER.] 

1. spec. A judge or barrister on circuit. 
ree Nortu Lives 1. ‘aa Here we drop our circuiteer ; 
which character lasted tilf his lordship was made. .solicitor 
general, 18:0 Lo. Campesect in Life I. 244 The Oxford 
circuiteers are accomplished gentlemen, but no lawyers. 

2. gen. One who makes a circuit. 

1718 Pove Lett, Mr. on the Circuit 17 Sept., Like 
pare fcltow Circuiteer, the Sun, you travel the round of the 
earih. 

tCircuiteer (soskitivs), v. Obs. [f. prec.] 
To go on circtiit. Hence Circuiteering vd/. sd. 
and fv. a. 

@1734 Nortu Lives |. 277 To return to his lordship and 
his circuiteering. 1771-2 Batchelor (1773) Il. 69 He is.. 
something like my grey circuiteering horse, the worse for 
travelling. 2812 G. Corman Br. Grins, etc., Two Parsons 
Introd. x, Big-wigg'd circuiteering judges, 

Circuiter (sskiter). [f. Circuir+-Er lJ] = 
CirncuITEER sé, 

3654 Whittock Zootomia 513 Whether all the Theeves 
condemned by any Circuiter corrupted, have done more 
villanies than their Judge. 1779 Lp. Matmessury Déartes 
(1844) i. 232. 1886 Sir F. H. Dovie Remin. xiii. 239 He 
himself had been a Northern Circuiter. 

Circuiting (sdukitin\, v2. sb. [f. Circuit v. 
+-ING1.] | The making of a circuit or circuits. 
Short-circutting, the faulty shortening of an elec- 
tric circuit, owing to some flaw in the insulation. 

1659 C. Nosre Answ, Jmmod. Queries To Rdr. 2 The 
Streams tend directly. .(though with some seeming circuit- 
ings)}to the Ocean. 1888 Pall Malt G. 22 Mar. 1/2 It will 
be lighted. throughout by electricity.. and if, proper care is 
exercised in the installation short-circuiting is impossible, 

Circuiting, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING #.] That 
Circuits, goes round, goes in or on a circuit. 

1632 Star Chansb, Cascs (188619 1f my Lord Deputy change 
the circuitinge Judges. a 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 72 The 
amphitheater, -according to its name .. being as muchas a 
circuiting or compassing theater. 1886 Rusxin Preterita 
L.ix. 284 In variously circuiting channels, 

Circuition (ssskiifon). arch. [ad. L. cér- 
curtion-em a going round, n. of action, f. cércuire, 
see Cinevit: cf F. cévcurtfon.] A going round 
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or about; making of a circuit; compassing, eilcir- 
cling, visitation in eircuit. 

1533 Bettenven Livy (1822) 216 ‘Vhe circuicioun and 
charge [cércuttio ac cura] that wes wont to be gevin to the 
edilis, war gevin to small pepill. 1603 Houann Pletarch's 
Mor. 1338 Vhe circuitions, conversions and changes which 
appeare in the heaven. 1622 R. Peston Godly Alan's [n- 
quisition ii, 47 l.eaue .. perambulations and circnitions to 
Sathan, that infernal! Peripatetike. 1684 Pc/. Trans. 
XIV. 68x ‘The space of a Lunar circutlion of the earth. 1855 
Baitey Afystic 48 Sacred circuition of the sun, 

2. fig. Circuitous mode of speech, circumlocu- 


tion, ‘maze of argument’ (J.). 

1542 Upart Erasm. Apoph. 130a, With a Cynical circni- 
cion or goyng about the bushe. 1603 Harsnet /’of, Jinfost. 
168 Answers ..without any Circuition or xquivocation at 
all. 1824 Lanpor /mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. xiii. 68 Adds 
clause to clause .. with all the circuition .. of an inden- 
ture. 

Circuitize (sdrkitaiz), v. rare. [f. Circuit + 
-1ZE.] To make the eirctut of. 

3846 Ecclesiologist V1. 175 A class of men..circuitizing 
the country, and making copies of its most famous brasses. 

|| Cirecuitor (souki#‘itas).  [L.. cévcuttor agent- 
sb., f. c¢rceuive to go round.] One who goes his 
rounds, a travelling inspector, visitor, ranger. 

1811 Ayn. Keg. 1809 342 Ranger and keeper of Swinley 
Walk, and circuitor, bailiff, and chief forester of Battel 
Bailiwick. 1830 Coterince 7able-t. 29 May, Satan .. is 
rather the circuitor, the accusing spirit, a dramatic attorney- 
general {Job ii.). ; 

Circuitous (soiki7itas), a. [ad. late L. ctrcei- 
(ds-tts abounding in roundabout courses, f. ci'rceei- 
tus Circuit; see -ous.] Of the nature of a circuit, 
roundabout, indirect. 

1664 H. Morr A/yst, Juig, 109 Any medium direct or 
circuitous. 1790 Patey //ore Pant. 1. 4 Coincidences .. 
minute, Circuitous, or oblique. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 
439 By this kind of circuitous commerce they subsisted and 
grew rich. 1800 Corqunoun Comm. Thames xi. 303 This 
ancient Court of Record is too circuitous in its procedure. 
1845 Wuatety Logic in Excyct. Mfetr. 219/t An artificial 
and circuitous way of speaking. 1868 Q. Vicroria Life 
Slight. 169 We had . totake a somewhat circuitous route 
in order to avoid some bogs. 

+2. ?Circtis-like. Obs. rare. 

1807 G. Cuarmers Caledonia 1.1. ii. g2 ‘There are other 
circuitous erections of stone. 

Circuitously (sorki7-itasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY#.] In a circuitous manner, by a rotindabout 
way, indirectly. 

179: Burke Thoughts Fr. Affairs Wks. V11. 44, 1 do not 
think. .that it is likely to be misled, unless indirectly and 
circuitously. 1848 Mite of, Econ. ui. xix.(1876) 370 Eng- 
lish goods would be paid for circuitously. 1870 DickeNs 
Lett. 31 May, Having come here from town circuitously. 

Circuitousness (sokizitasnés), [f. Cincuit- 
oUS +-NESS,] Circuitous quality, manner, or way. 

182z New Monthly Alag. V1. 74 Tortuous twistings and 
coy circuitousnesses so trying to the patience of the traveller. 
1869 GoutsurRN Purs. Holiness v. 41 ‘Vbe exercises which 
go most directly, and with least circuitousness to the great 
end. 1884 //arfcr’s Mag. Feb. 344/2 The river..winds in 
pleasant circuitousness. 

Circuity isoskiviti). Also 6 eircuitee, eyr- 
cuity. fa. OF. ciércuité circuit, ambit, precinct, 
ete. f. L. cércuzt-us app. after words like gratuzté, 
vacuité, etc.] =Circult, in various senses. 

+1. Ambit, enclosure, compass, area. Ods. 

1542 Upart Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 220 (D.) A dominion of 
muche more large and ample circuitee then the same whiche 
he was Lorde of before. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. 1xx.749 In 
the circutie or shadowe of the same. 1580 Barret lf. C. 
536 Within the Circuitie of reason. 

2. Circuitous quality ; roundabout process. 

a1626 Be. Anprewes Sev, (1856) 1. 157 Without all 
circuity, noting, naming, and in a manner pointing to it. 
1768 BLackstone Comm. 111. 43 1t prevents the circuity and 
delay of justice. 1801 T. Jerrerson Writ. (1830) 111. 473 
The correspondence must involve circuities. 1837-9 Hat- 
Lam /Jist, Lit. wm. ii. § 71 His vehemence loses its effect by 
the circnity of his pleonastic language. 1845 CAMPBELL 
Chancellors (1857) 1. Introd. 8 ‘lo avoid the circuity of 
applying to Parliament. 

b. Law. (Sce quot. and cf. Circuit § c.) 

1641 Termes de la Ley 39 When an action is rightfully 
brought for a duty but yet about the bush, as it were. .it is 
called Circuity of action. 

Circular motion. 

1770 T. Wuatety Observ. Afod. Gardening 67 (L.) The 
characteristic property of running water is progress, of stag- 
nant is circuity. rey : 

Circulable <ss-1kislab’l), a. [f. L. cfrcula-re 
(see CIRCULATE) + -BLE.] That can be circulated ; 
capable of circulation, 

1793 Monthly Rev. X1. 336 1n a word, they are a machine 
for rendering fixed property circulable. 1869 Conlemp. Kev. 
XI. 236 What Mr, Price declares not to be money, as not 
being circulable. 

Circuland (ss-skislind). rere. [ad. L. *ezrcee- 
land-um, gerundive of circulare (sce CIcULATE) ; 
cf, multiplicand,] That which is to be circulated. 

1821 .Vew Monthly Mag. 1. 93 1n such a case. .the circu~ 
lator has produced what does not become actual circuland. 
The circulation stops with the fabrication. 

Circulant (sirkilant). A/ach. [ad. L. ezrea- 
lant-em, pr. pple. of circuldre (see CIRCULATE.) 
A species of determinant. 

1881 Burxsipe & Panton Theory Eyuat, xi. § 129 Here 
in all the rows the constituents are the same five quantities 
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laken in circnlar order, a different one standing first in each 
row. A determinant of this kind is called a circudans, 

Circular (saukistias), @. and sé. In 5-6 -er, 5 
-ere, 6 Sc. -cir, 6-7 -are. [MIS efrculer, a. Ak. 
circuler=OF, circulier, a partially Latinized alter- 
ation of OF, cerclrer:—L.. ctrculir-ts, £, cfrcul-us 
Cinc.k. The F. cerclrer was successively re- 
fashioned as cerculicr, ctrculier, crrculatre; the 
Ing. became with the Renascence circular] 

A. adjective. 

1. Of the form of a eirele ; round in superficies. 

1430 Lyvc. Chron. Troy u. xi, A smale aulter.. that was 
halfe circuler. 1541 R. Cortano Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 V iv, 
The vicere that are cyrculer aud rounde. 1590 SreENsix 
fF. Q. 1. ix. 22 The frame thereof seeind partly circulure, 
And part triangulare. 1911 Appisun Sfe.t, No.1. P5 A 
Round of Doliticians at Will's .. those little Circular Audi- 
ences. 1833 Sik J. Ilerscner s1stron. vi. 224 A body which 
always casts a circular shadow inust itself be spherical. 
1861 Parker Goth, Archit, 1. i.(1874) 3 Circular churches 
were occasionally uscd from an early period. 

+2. transf. Perfect, full, complete. Ods. 

1616 Cuapman Llomer's Lyin to llermes 82 Nor must 
you..Boile in your gall a grudge too circulare. 1618 — 
Llestod Ded. 142 Nor were those Greeks so circular in their 
elegant utterance, but their inward judgments and learnings 
were as round and solid, 1631 MAssiNGER mpcror [ast 
un. it, In this, sister, Your wisdom is not circular. 1659 
Daryvin On Cromwett v, Wow shall] then begin or where 
conclu:le ‘To draw a fame so truly circular? For in a round 
what order can be shewed, Where all the parts so equal- 
perfect are? 

3. Moving in or passing over a circle; orbitual ; 
describing a circle. 

c14so Epiph. in Tundal’'s Wis.(1843) 103 As Phebus went 
by mevyng circulere. 1585 Jas. 1 “ss. Poeste (Arb.' 25 Into 
a circuler dance. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. 76 
It is probable that the terrestriall Glohe hath a circular 
motion. 1875 Jowett /’¢a/o (ed. 2) 111. 663 Like the circular 
motion of a wheel. 

b. Circular tour: one which is completed at 
(or near) the place of starting; cercular ticket, 
one serving for all the stages of sueh a tour. 

1860 Adv. Circular tour of Loch Lomond and the Tro- 
sachs, returning from Stirling or Edinburgh, 1873 Caok’s 
Excurstonist No. 5 June, ‘Vhrough-tickets, semi-circular 
tickets, and circular tourist tickets. 

4, fig. a. Moving or occurring in a round or cycle 
of repetition. 

21643 G. Sanpys Sh. Fob 12 (T.) The life of man is a 
perpetual war, In misery and sorrow circular. 1647 Cra- 
snaw Poems, Death Llerrys 95 When weak time shall be 
poured out Into eternity, and circular joys Dance in an 
endless round. a 1684 Fart Roscom. (J.) From whence th’ 
innumerable race of things By circular successive order 
springs. ; ; : 

b. fg. Forming a link in a circular chain. 

1841-4 Emerson Zss. Circles Wks. (Bohn) I. 125 The 
circular or compensatory character of every human action, 

5. Of the nature of arguing or reasoning in a 
circle. 

1646 Gitcesme Alale Audis 50 Mr. Coleman .. chargeth 
me with a circular argumentation. 1681 Hounrs Afet.1. 
ix. 24 ‘To praise the Work from the Vertue of the Worker, 
is a circular proof. 1700 ‘T. Baker Reflect. Lear». (J.', 
One of Carte’s first principles of reasoning..seems to be too 
circular to safely build upon ; for he is for proving the being 
of God from the truth of our faculties, and the truth of our 
faculties from the being of a God. 

6. Circuitous, roundabout, indireet. 

1617 Mippreton & Rowtey /arr Cae i il, If you 
knew well my heart, you would not be So circular. 1865 
Dickens Mut. Fr. in. i, You circular old dodger. 

Wo GNCUIGOOS rare: 

21734 Desnis (J.), Had Virgil been a circular poet, and 
closely adhered to history, how could the Romans have had 
Dido? 

8. Affecting or relating to a circle or number of 
persons; csp. in céreular letter, ‘a letter directed 
to several persons, who have the same interest in 
some common affair’ (J.); ctreular note (a.) = 
prec.; (4.) a letter of credit addressed by a banker 
(e.g. in London) to several bankers in other coun- 
tries, in favour of a certain person named thercin, 


usually a person on a tour. ; 
1659 Bp. WALTON Consid. Considered 192 Their chief Priest 
. sends circular Ietters to the rest about their solenin feasts. 
1687 R. L'Estrance dusw. Dis. 29 And never any L.etler 
perhaps, was more Universally Circular, then This has been. 
1776 Gipson Dect. $ F. 1. xii. 246 Circular epistles were 
sent..to all the principal cities. 1827 HaLtaw Const. list. 
(1876 III. xiv. 75 Whe country gentlemen. were iried with 
circular questions, whether they would comply with the king 
intheirelections. «1847 Mus. Surrwoop Lady of Mauer 
l.v. 149 An old lady..came from a distant past of the 
county to pay a circular visit among her relations. 1848 
Macautay J/ist. Eng. U1. 225 Circular letters, imploring 
them to sign, were sent to every corner of the kingdom. 
3850 Tuackeray Auckleburys Wks. (1869 188 My lady kh. 
walked over to the money changers, where she changed a 
couple of circular notes. 1879 Farnar /. fal Il. 438 
The circular Epistle which is generally known as the 
Episile to the L:phesians. ; ’ 
9. Wath, Of or pertaining to the circle, or its 


mathematical properties ; as iu 

Cireutur arc, cubic, error, function, measure; an ular 
line (a.) see quol. 1796; (4) the imaginary straight line 
joining tbe centre of any circle to either of the wo circular 
points at infinity, and forming a tangen! to the circle; tre 
cular parts of Naprer\, ‘five parts of a right-angled or a 
quadrantal spherical triangle; they are the two legs, the 
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complement of the hypothenuse, and the complements of 
the two oblique angles’ (Hutton A/ath. Dict.); circular 
poiuts, the two imaginary points at infinity through which 
all circles pass, also called focords. 

1599 MassiINGER, etc. Old Law v.i, All Studies else are but 
as circular lines And death the centre where they must all 
meet. 1796 Hutton A/ath, Dict. 1. 289/1 Civenlar lines, a 
name given by some authors to such straight lines as are 
divided by means of the divisions made in the arch of a 
circle. Such as the Sines, Tangents, Secants, etc. 1859 
Topuunter Sph. Trigonon:. v. § 66 (1871) 35 Two rules, 
which are called, from their inventor, Napier’s Rules of 
Circular Parts, 1874 — Tr%gononz. it. § 20. 10 The fraction 
arc divided by radius is called the circular measure of an 
angle. 1878 Wo.tsTENHOLME Math. Probtems (ed. 2) 248 
The two impossible circular points at infinity. 1884 Wit- 
LiAMSON Diff, Caéc. xii. § 186 (ed. 5) This curve is called a 
circular cubic. /47d. 431 Eliminate the circular and ex- 
ponential function from the equation. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch & Clock. 60 [The} Circular Error..in a clock [is} 
the difference of time caused by the pendulum following a 
circular instead of a cycloidal path. 


10. Zechnical. 


Circular bolt: ‘a machine employed by the Nottingham 
lace manufacturers in making net’ (Simmonds Trade Dict.) 
Circular canon i\MMus,)? a canon which leads back to the 
beginning and repeats itself instead of coming to a regular 
close. Circular-circular work (Arch.): ‘a term applied to 
any work which is formed by the intersection of two cy- 
linders whose axes are not in the same direction * (Gwilt). 
Circular crystals: ‘aterm applied to the flattened groups 
of radiating needles which form when solutions of oxalurate 
of ammonia, salicine, and other substances are evaporated 
in a thin layer on a microscopic slide’ (Syd. Soc. Le.x.). 
Circular file: ‘a circular saw or serrated disc, adapted to 
rub on a spindle or mandrel, and used in cutting teeth of 
cog-wheels’ (Knight Dict. Alech.). Circular instruments ; 
instruments for measuring angles, graduated round the whole 
circumference of a circle, i.e. 360°. Circxlar loom: ‘a loom 
in which the shuttle moves in a circular race and contin- 
uously in one direction through warps arranged in a circle” 
(Knight Dict. Adech.’. Circular number: a number whose 
powers terminate in the same digit as the nuinber it- 
self. Circular polarization: see PovrarizaTion. Czrcular 
sailing (Naut.): navigation by the arc of a great circle 
(see Circe sé, 2b.). Circular saw: a saw in the form of a 
circular disc, which is made to revolve rapidly on its axis. 
Hence circular saw-mill, etc, Circular shears: * shears 
for sheet-metal consisting of two circular blades on parallel 
pins’ (Knight Dict, Afech.). Circular work (Arch.): ‘a 
term applied to any work with cylindric faces’ (Gwilt). 

1869 OusELEY Counterf, xv. 105 If it [the canon} is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as never to come to 
a regular close, it is called Infinite, or *Circular. 1796 Hut- 
Ton Math. Dict., *Circular Numéers .. are such as have 
their powers ending in the roots themselves. As the num- 
ber 5, whose square is 25, and its cube 125, etc. 1852 C. W. 
Hosxyns J7a/fa 178 As easily as a *circular-saw cuts a 
plank. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art 1.98 The con- 
struction of a circular saw-mill, invented by Smart. 

ll. Comd., as circular-cutting, -cdged, -shaped, 
-storied, -visaged, adjs,; circular-wise adv. 

1852 C. W. Hosxyns /a/fa 182 The *circular-cutting im- 
plement I have described. 1794 Rigging §& Seamanship 1. 
151 Gouges are .. *circular-edged tools. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw.v, A couple of large-headed, *circular-visaged males, 
1598 YonG Dzaza 302 The thunderclap as it comes not 
right down but *circularwise. 1725 BraDLey Fas, Dict. 
s.v. Pheasant Pouts, Place the Nets. .circularwise. 

B. sb. +1. A circular figure or space. rare. 

1560 RoLianp Cr. Venus 1. 595 In ane conclaue all maid 
of Christal] cleir.. Bot 3it he saw within that circuleir, 1815 
J. Gitcurist Labyrinth Demolished 44 O, C, G, with their 
diversities, are circles or circulars. 

2. Short for cércular letter or note: now esp. a 
business notice or advertisement, printed or other- 
wise reproduced in large numbers for distribu- 
tion, 

1818 Topop, Circular Letter .. Modern affectation has 
changed this expression into the substantive; and we now 
hear of nothing but czrcz/ars from publick offices, and cz7- 
culars from superintendants of a feast or club, 1822 Byron 
Let. to Kinnaird 6 Feb., The circulars are arrived, and 
circulating. 1848 THackerRay B&, Sxods iv. (L.), Down with 
the Court Circular—that engine and propagator of Snob- 
bishness. I promise to subscribe for a year to any daily 
paper that shall come out without the Court Circular. 1856 
Froupe //ist. Eng. (1838) I. ii. 155 He summoned the peers 
by circular to London, 1880 477¢. Post. Guide 6 Circulars, 
—i.e., letters which, from internal evidence, appear to be 
intended for transmission in identical terms to several per- 
sons.. may also be sent by book post. 1888 LixpLey 
Partnership (ed. 5) 222 A change in the name of a firm.. 
coupled with announcements of the change by circulars 
sent to the old customers. . 

Circularism, A theory that space is circular. 

1884 A thenzwin 6 Dec. 733/2 All that is wanting to make 
the Flatlanders realize a third dimension, and to settle 
circularism once for all. 

Circularity (sd:atkizleriti), [f. L. type cz7- 
culadritas {. circuldr-ts: cf. Pr. circularitat, F. 
circularité, and see -1TY.] 

Circular quality, form, or position. 

1882 Batman Ox #arthol. ui. xviii. 19 By circularitie of 
the limme. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. v. xxi. 268 
Fetching under lines incomprehensible circularity. 1775 
joures West, Isd, Wks. X. 349 A hut is constructed with 

oose stones, ranged for the most part with some tendency 
to circularity. 1853 G. Jounston Nat. L/ist. E. Bord. 1. 2 
From the circularity and elevation of the boundary, the 
district... has the appearance of a basin. ‘ 
+b. quasi-coxcr. That which is cireular; a cir- 
cular sertes or arrangement. Oés. 

1646 Sirk T. Browne Pseud, Ep, w. v. 191 The heavens 
-. [have] no diversitie or difference, but a simplicity of parts, 
and equiformity in motion continually succeeding each 
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other; so that, from what point soever we compute, the ac- 
count will be common unto the whole circularity, 
+c. ? Circular argument or reasoning. Ods. 

1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God xu. xvii. (1620) 435 But 
by Gods grace reason will lay those circularities flat inough. 

Circularize (sdukiijaraiz), vw ([f. CrrcuLar 
+ -1ZE.] 

1. trans. To make circular. 

1799 SouTHEY Le?. 5 June in Life §& Cory, (1850) II. 18, I 
pray you to send me the old woman who was circularised, 
O, who saw her own back. .the omikron of old women. 

2. To ply with circulars, send circulars to. 

1848 Tazt’s Afag. XV. 255 One cemetery company in par- 
ticular circulanzed us in very pressing and persuasive 
terms. 1887 Echo 2r Apr. 1 To circularise tbe lodges of the 
Freemasons for subscriptions. 

Hence Cireularizer, Ci-reularizing vi/. sd. 
and Al. a. 

1881 /orld 22 June 5/2 It at once takes [them] out of the 
category of common prospectus-issuers. ‘They are not as 
other circularisers are. /é7d, Here they are..set forth with 
all possible elaborateness of circularising. 1886 Edin. Rev. 
7 Jan. 84 Mischief wrought by tbe circularising firms. 

Circularly (sd skidlasli\, adv. [f. Cincuar 
@.+-LY.] Ina circular manner, in a circle, 

1. In the form of a circle. 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo’s Chirurg. 1. tii. 4 Diuide the brayne 
panne with a sawe circularely. 1666 Perys Diary 22 July, 
For fruit, the hest way is to have walls built circularly. 
1834 Mrs. SomerRVILLE Connec, Phys. Sc. xvi. (1849) 145 
Propagated circularly all round the centre of disturbance. 

2. Ina circular orbit or course. 

1561 Enen Arte Nazig.1.xx. 22 The Planet ..is moued 
circularly. 1666 DrypEN Azz. Mirad. ii, Trade, which 
like blood should circularly flow. 1872 Proctor Zss. Astron. 
viii. 108 A body moving circularly round the sun. 

3. By circular reasoning, in a logical circle. 

1651 Baxter /uzf. Bast. 35 That is to prove the same by 
the same, or else to argue circularly. 1861 Dickens Gf. 
Expect. 1. vii. 103 Joe..completely stopped me by arguing 
circularly, and answering with a fixed look ‘ Her’, 

+4. Completely, perfectly. Ods. 

1616 Cuapman Homer's Hymus Apollo 35 And those gifts 
onely let thy deified mind Ve circularlie pleas’d with. 1618 
— Hesiod Ded.141 These most wise, learned and circularly- 
spoken Grecians. 

+5. In rotation, among a circle of people. Obds. 

1648 T. Hite Strength of Saints A3z a, That they (though 
but circularly, by 3 or 4 in a morning) may have leave to 
come to the Morning Sermon in the Abbey. 1662 FuLLeR 
Worthies 1. 30 He bestowed also a vast summe of money 
on several Corporations to be imployed circularly for the 
benefit of the poor Freemen therein, 

Circularness (saskivlainés). vare. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Circular qnality, form, ete. 

1662 Futrer WVorthies u1. 115 In forme..in a Map it 
{Warwickshire] doth pretend to some Circularness. 

+Cireulary, a. Ods. [f (mod.)L. type *c¢vcu- 
lari-us, whence also mod.F. ezrezlaire: see -ARY ?.] 
= CIRCULAR a@. in various senses. 

1597 Hooker Eccé, Pod, v. liii. (1611) 295 Crosse and cir- 
cularie speeches, wherein there are attributed to God such 
things as belong to Manhood, and to Man such as properly 
concerne the Deitie of Christ Iesus. 1610 HEALEY S?. Aug. 
Citie of God xii, xix. (1620) 436 The circulary persons that 
turne all things round. 1664 Evetyn tr, Freart’s Archit. 
xxvill. 68 Such of them whose Superficies is most flexuous 
and circulary. 1682 Lov?. Gaz. No. 1768/1 The King of 
Poland has issued his Circulary Letters for the Summoning 
a Dyet. @ 1734 Nortu Lives I. 313 He..made one at their 
circulary dinings, and the turn came to dine with him. 

Circulate (ss 1kizleit), v. Also 6 circo-. 
Pa, pple 5-6 cireulat(e. [f. L. cévczlat- ppl. stem 
of circz/are to make circular, to encircle; de- 
ponent ¢zrcuzléri to gather in a circle, to collect 
people about one; in med.L. and Romanic to 
move in a circle, etc.; f. czveztlies CIRCLE; see 
also -ATE 3.] 

+1. Old Chem. trans. To subject a substance to 
continuous distillation in a closed vessel (CirncULA- 
TORY, sb.), in which the vapour was caused to con- 
dense at the top of the apparatus and to flow back 
into the original liquid, the whole thus undergoing 
repeated vaporization and condensation. Ods. 

1471 Riptey Comp, Alch. Ep. in Ashm. Theatr. (1652) 116 
In Balneo of Mary togeather let them be circulat. 1545 
Raynotp Byrth Alan. 23 The artire blud, wborlid, cir- 
culat, & coagitat together, etc. 1594 PLat Fewell-Ho. 
u. 2x Some doo vse to circulate the same in Balneo, til it 
clarifie, 1599 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 66 
Women as the purest quintissence circolated from all other 
liuing things, are therefore the most beautifull and faire. 
1641 Frencu Dés/727. i. (1651) 26 Circulate this in a Pellican 
with a moderate heat for the space of a month. 1696 
Puituirs, To cércudate..ina Vessel call’d a Pelican: wherein 
the same Vapour which is elevated into the Air by the Fire, 
falls down again to remount and be distill’d several times. 

+2. To gather into a circle. 

1513 DoucLas eis vi. viii. 21 Onto Eneas left syde apd 
rycht hand The saulis flokkis circulate [v.». circulit] in a 
rout. 

+3. ¢rans. To go or run round; to encircle, en- 
compass, surround, Odés. 

1571 Diccrs Pantom.u. xxi. Pj, Thus proceeding till ye 
haue circulate the figure. .ye shall in the ende departe the 
whole figure into as many equall portions as ye determined. 
1611 Sreep //is¢, Gt. Brit. vi. xlvi. 160 He circulated seuen 
hils with a Wall. xs611 — Theat. Gt. Brit. xxv. (1614) 49/1 
Herefordshire... lyeth circulated mpon the North with 
Worcester and Shropshire. 1685 Br. Crorr Animadzv. 


CIRCULATING. 


Burnet’s Th. Earth Pref., May I not conclude for certain 
that this man hath been in the moon, where his head hath 
been intoxicated with circulating the earth? 

4. intr. To move round, turn round, revolve, 
formerly round an axis (0ds.), or in an orbit 
(arch.) ; snow round a circuit, circuitous course, 
system of pipes, or the like. (Influenced by 5.) 

1672 Newton in Pil. Trans. VII. 5099 A Top..made to 
circulate by whipping it. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Relig. 
Phitos. Pref. (1730) 51 Balls, which like Planets circulate 
about it. 1830 Sir J. HerscHer Stud, Nat, Phil. 193 The 
moon circulates about the earth. 1852 CoNyspEARE & H. 
St, Paul (1862) I. iv. 106 These movements begin to circu- 
late more and more round a new centre of activity, 1854 
Rowatps & Ricnarpson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 1. 224 The 
air.. entering at the bottom of the stove .. circulates round 
the flues. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 74 The circuit in which 
every drop of water is compelled to circulate. 1882 Mrs. 
H. Reeve Cookery § Housek, ii. (ed. 2) 9 The claret de- 
canters should circulate two or three times round the table. 

5. intr. spec. Of the blood: To flow from the 
heart through the arteries and veins back to the 
heart again. Extended to the continuous motion 
of other fluids in the vessels of animals and plants. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 407 The blood, per- 
petually circulating {as hath been shown from many infal- 
lible signs and marks by Doctor Harvey in the veins and 
arteries. @1691 Boyte Ws. 11. 69 (R.! Blood [of vipers}, 
even whilst it circulates, we have always found, as to sense, 
actually cold. 1746-7 Hervey 7ed?t. (1818) 123 This, at- 
tracted by the root, and circulating through invisible canals 
.. Clothes the forest with all its verdant honours. 1847 
Emerson Poens, Threnody Wks, (Bohn) I. 492 Blood is 
blood which circulates. 

b. éztrv, Of persons: To go about in a social 
circle, ‘go the round.’ 

1863 Mrs. OuipHant Salen: Ch. i. 8 He came .. by no 
means prepared to circulate among his flock. 1870 Haw- 
THORNE £xg, Note Bks. (1879) 11. 96 Who, at the age of 
ninety, is still circulating in society. 

txtr, (with extended sense). To pass from 
place to place freely and continuously so as to 
visit every part; to pass from hand to hand or 
from mouth to mouth. Also, of a newspaper or 
periodical ; to pass into the hands of readers, to 
be extensively taken and read. 

1664 Evetyn Kad. Hort. (1729) 231 The Air .. circulates 
through..to the Grate of the Stove. 1691 Locke Afozey 
Wks. 1727 II. 92 If our Money and Trade were to circulate 
only amongst our selves. 1751 JoHnson Rambler No. 144 
? 10 Secret history..is for the most part believed only while 
it circulates in whispers. 1794 SuLLivan Jiew Nat, I. 372 
That ether which is continually circulating through all 
things. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom § Luggert. iii. 42 The 
money circulating in this neighbourhood. 1885 Act 48 Vic. 
c. 16 § 9 Newspapers published or circulating in the County. 

7. trans. To put into circulation, put about, pro- 
mulgate, give currency to, diffuse; put into the 
hands of readers, etc. 

1777 SHERIDAN Sch, Scaud.1,i, Did you circulate the re- 
port of Lady Brittle’s intrigue with Captain Boastall? 1815 
Scrisbleomania 268 note, Yo print and circulate the Bible, 
1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. Il. 104 A little tract..had been 
actively circulated through the ranks. 1868 E. Epwarps 
Raleigh I. vii. 110 Tbe news of the enemy’s preparations 
were circulated. . throughout the country. 

b. Z¢. To hand or pass round. 

1884 Law Times 14 June 121/1 After the loving cup had 
been circulated, the Lord Mayor submitted the loyal toasts. 

8. Math. Of decimal fractions: To recur, repeat 


in periods of several figures (see CIRCULATING). 

1768 Rosertson Circ. Decinals in Phil. Trans, LVIII. 
209 Some of them [decimal fractions} recur, or circulate; 
that is, the same figure or figures run over again and again 
ad infinttunt, 1827 Hutton Course Math, 1. 75 note, The 
decimal circulates in a complete period of 28 figures. 

+ 9. To beat out, emboss (metal). Ods. 

+ Circulate, sd. Obs. A/ath. [f. prec. or its 
source.] A circulating decimal. 

1768 Rorertson Circ. Decimals in Phil. Trans. LVII1. 
213 The proper denominator of the circulate. 1796 Hutton 
Math, Dict. 1. 290/1 That part of the circulate which re- 
peats, is called the repetend, 1827 — Coxrse Math. 1. 75 
note, In corresponding circulates of 28 figures. 

Circulated (saukizleited), AA/. a. [f. Circu- 
LATE ¥.+-ED.] (See the verb.) 

1641 FRencH /)zsf2//. iii. (1651) 80 Put four times as much 
of the best circulated Oil of Camphire to it. 1680 Scef. 
Chen. 1. 78 A circulated Salt..abstracted from Compound 
Bodies. 1867 Loner. Dante’s Paradiso xx. 109 Thus did 
the circulated melody Seal itself up. 

Circulating, v4/. sb. [f. as prec. +-1NG 1.) 
The action of the verb CincuLaTr. (See next b.) 

1545 RaynoLp Byrth Alan. Hh7z The maner that nature 
vseth in circulatyng of tbe attracted blud. 

Circulating (sS-skizleitin), pA/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG 2.) That circulates, in various senses. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 414 A commodious place lying in 
the midst of circulating Prouinces. 1649 Mitton £zkon. 
188 The old circulating dance of his shifts and evasions. 
1668 Phil. Trans. 1. 76 The circulating blood. 1819 Byron 
$uan 1. 190 One of the most circulating scandals That had 
for centuries been known. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Avimu. 
King. (ed. 4) 433 The circulating fluid..was brought to the 
roots of the branchiz. : 

b. Special combs. (in some of these the AA/. a. 
is not clearly distinguished from the vé/. sb.): Cir- 
culating capital (see CAPITAL sb.2 3c). Czrezlat- 
ing cistern, a ctstern used in connexion with the 
circulation of hot water through a system of pipes. 


CIRCULATION. 


Circulating decimal; a decimal fraction in whieh 
two or more figures are repeated ad infinitum. 
Circulaling lbrary; a library of which the books 
are circulated among subscribers. Circudating 
mediume: a medium of exchange, whether gold, 
silver, or any other article. Circulating pump (sec 
quot.). Circulating system: see CIRCULATORY a. I. 

1742 (Acvt.) June 12 Proposals for erecting a Public Cir- 
culating /ibrary in Lonpvon..Librarian, Samuel Fancourt. 
1768 Ropertson (title) Circulating Decimals in L’hil. 
Fraus. LVILI, It is usual to mark the first and Iast of cir- 
culating expressions, with points over the figures. 1775 
Saerwan Aivals u.ii, A circulating lihrary .. is an ever- 
— tree of diabolical knowledge! 1783 Geat/. Mag. 941 

card that the first circulating library was opened hy the 
Rev. Mr. Fancourt..50 or 60 years ago..it was afterwards 
removed to Crane-court, Fleet-street. 1776 ApamM SmitH 
W, NOL. i, 280 No fixed capital can yield any revenue but 
by means of a circulating capital. 31798 MAttuus Popul. 
(1817) I}. 330 The increase of the circulating medium. 1801 
Duncan's Annals Med, V1, 177 Vhe Vascular and Cir- 
culating system. 1806-7 ie Beresrorp Afiseries Hunt. 
Life (1826) xvu. i. 120 The circulating library, where 
nothing circulates—but the catalogue! 1809 R. Lanxc- 
ForD /atrod. Trade 131 Circulating medium, cash and 
notes payable ondemand. 1838 Peuny Cycl. X. 4o2/1 When 
a decimal fraction cannot be found exactly equal to a given 
common fraction, the division by which the numerator is 
found, leads to what is called a Circulating Decimal. 1848 
Mutt Pol, Econ... ix.(1876 83 By the adoption of machinery 
a circulating capital. .has been converted intoa fixed capital. 
1862 Ruskin AJunera Puly, (1880) 63 The nation. .has little 
oceasion for circulating media. 1864 Tisnes 9 Sept. (L.), 
Monarchy, republic, empire .. over and over again like a 
circulating decimal. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. s.v. Circu- 
fating-puntf, the cold-water pump by which condensation 
water is drawn from the sea, river, or well, and driven 
through the casing of a surface condenser. 1884 //ca/t/. 
E.chib, Catal, 94/1 Hot Water Circulating Cistern. 

Circulation (seskislzfon). (a. F. cfrculation 
or L, etreuldtdn-em, noun of action f. cércelire: 
see CrRCULATE.] The action of circulating. 

1. Movement ina cirele, circular motion or course. 

+a. Movement round or about. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 646 With circulatioun sa 
about tha 3eid, For les expenssis and for grittar speid. 1575 
Tuyxne Let. 19 Mar. in Ausniadz. Introd. 55 From one, 
all nombers doo arise, and hy circulatione doo ende againe 
in thee same oone. 1642 Futrer //oly & Prof. St. m1. xx. 
208 As the world is round, so we may observe a circulation 
in opinions. 1678 CupwortH /xted/. Syst. 601 According to 
this Latter Platonick Hypothesis, there would seem to be 
not so much a Gradation or Descent, as a kind of Circula- 
tion in the Trinity. 

+b. A rotation about an axis, gyration ; orbitual 
revolution. Ods. or arch. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 1. iv. 15 The perpetuall circulation 
hy which the heaven is married to the earth. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Journ, Ferus. (1721) 95 After they had by these 
vertiginous circulations: and ees turn’d their heads. 
1795 T. Tayvtor Apudecus 1x. (1822) 215 Orderly and esta- 
blished circulations of the stars. 

+c. An undulation propagated in circles from 
a centre. Obs. 

1647 H. More Song of Soz/ u. iii.1. xx, The circulations 
Of sounds would be well known by outward sight. 1678 
Cupwortn /nted/. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 581 The Circulations of 
Water, when some Heavy Body falling into it, its Super- 
ficies is depressed, and from thence every way Circularly 
Wrinkled. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. 1.177 An emission 
and a circulation of solar particles. 

+2. A continuous repetition of a series of actions, 
events, ete., in the same order or direction; a 
round. Ods. 

1682 H. Maurice Serm. bef. King 22 The World..grown 
Old under the Tautologies of Sin, and the Circulations of 
repeated Judginents. 1684 T. Burnet 74. Earth 114 What 
is this life, but a circulation of little mean actions? 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1858) 331 Living in a daily circulation of sor- 
row, living but to work. 31731 S. Hates Stat. Ess. I. 1 
Such a circulation of causes and effects. necessary to the 
great ends of nature. 

+b. Alternate action, alternation ; ‘ reciprocal 
interchange of meaning’ (J.). Ods. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. litt. (1611 295 There is in those 
two speeches that mutuall circulation beforementioned. 
1647 H. More Poems 55 Each knave these bellows blow in 
mutuall circulation. 

+3. Old Chem. The continuous distillation of 
a liquid for the purpose of concentrating or refining 
it: see CIRCULATE v. 1 and CrReULATORY sé. Obs. 

1585 THynne in Aaeadv. Introd. 76 After the order of 
circulation in alchemicall art. 1605 TimME Quersi¢. 1. 183 
Circulation is to rectifie any thing to a higher perfection. 
1612 Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 263 Circulation is 
the exaltation of pure liquor by circular solution and co- 
agulation ina Pelican. 1641 Frexcn Désté/d. i. (1651) 9. 

+4. (See quot.) Oés. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Circulation, properly an incircling, 
or invironing. 

5. The cireuit of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries and veins, and back to the heart. 
Hence, of any nutritive fluid through the vessels of 
animals or plants. 

(1628 Elarvey (i//c\ Exercitatioanatomica. .decirculatione 
sanguinis.} 1656 Rivciey Pract. Physick 337 Vhe Cause of 
Vertigo is the circulation of the spirits animal by a thin 
vapour. 1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. Pref. 5 The Physi- 
tians..in blood-letting supposed the circulation of the blood, 
yet none asserted it before.. Doctor William Harvey. 1712 
A\pnison Sfect. No. 543 px Since the circulation of the 

blood has been found out. 1794 Sutuivan View Nat, 1. 177 
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The circulation of the fluids of an animal, or of a vezetable. 
1813 Sir II. Davy slyeric. Chere, (1814 66 ‘Vhe leaves pre- 
serve their functions .. no longer than there is a circulation 
of fluids through them. 1851 Carpenter Jfan. Phys. ed. 2) 
321 Objects of the circulation of Nutrient Fluid. 

b. Often called simply ‘ the circulation ’. 

1707 Lover /hysic, Pulse-lWatch 258 ‘Vhe Circulation 
runs too quick in Fevers, 1738 Arsetunor Kates of Dict 
391 Any stoppage of the Circulation will produce a dropsy. 
3828 Stark Alem. Nat. Hist. U.8 Vhe circulation is com- 
plete in the Mollusca. 1856 Kane Arvct. Expl. IL. i. 25, I 
cannot keep up my circulation on a sledge. 

6. The movement of any thing in a ‘ round ’, not 
strictly circular, but such that it returns again into 
itself after making a general circuit of thc inter- 
mediate points. 

1654 WuttrLock Zootontia 555 The Bodies ..are now as 
serviceable to the Circulation of inatter .. turn to as good 
Grasse, prove as beneficiall to the Parsons Cowes, or Sheep. 
1656 CowLey Davideis 1. Notes, All which maintain a per- 
petual Circulation of Water, like that of Blood in Man’s 
Body. 1878 Hux ey /*hysiogr. xx. 337 The waters of the 
carth are in a state of constant circulation, 1880 HauGHTon 
Phys. Geog. iii. 128 The indirect heat contributed by the 
rainfall and atmospheric circulation. 

Jig. 1722 \Wotraston Relig. Nat. § 7.149 Guardians and 
executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a Society, with- 
out which there can be no circulation of justice in it. 

7. The transmission or passage of anything (e. g. 
money, news) from hand to hand, or from person 
to person (with the notion of its ‘ going the round’ 
of a country, etc.); disscmination or publication, 
whether by transmission from one to another, or 
by distribution or diffusion of separatc copies. 

1684 Burnet More's Utopia 52 A free circulation of Mony 
-. is necessary for the course of Commerce and Exchange. 
1732 Berkevey Adciphr. 1. § 2 Money changeth hands, 
and in this circulation the life of business and com. 
merce consists. 1836 Emerson Nature, Comvnodity Wks. 
(Bohn: 11.144 The rain feeds the plant; the plant feeds the 
animal: and thus the endless circulations of the divine 
charity nourish man. 1845 M«Cuttocn Varation 1. vi. 
(1852) 293 The free circulation of information. 1848 Macau- 
Lay fist, Lug. 11. 115 This order was intended to prevent 
the circulation of Protestant treatises. 1880 M Cartny 
Own Time UT. xxxix. 196 The most extravagant exaggera- 
tions were put into circulation. 


b. The extent to which copies of a newspaper, 
periodical, etc., are distributed, the number of 


readers which it reaches. 

1847 De Quincey Seeret Societies (1863) VI. 267 The 
journal had a limited circulation. 1857 WHEWELI. //is?. 
induct. Sc. Pref. 7 [This] is sufficiently proved by the circula- 
tion which it has obtained. 


+8. A statement circulated, a rumour, a report. 

1774 Burke Sp. on Aser. Tax. There is also another 
circulation abroad, spread with malignant intention. 1775 
— Corr. (1844) II. ros The government circulation is, chat 
they (the troops] retired without molestation. 

9. concr. A circulating medium, a currency. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 78 A boundless paper circulation. 
1866 Crump Banking iv. 86 Cheques, wbich are such an im- 
portant part of the circulation of the country. 1875 Jevons 
Money (1878) 56 The present circulation of China is com- 
posed to a considerable extent of the so-called Sycce 


silver. 
Circulative (ssskisletiv), a. [f. L. cércelat- 


ppl. stem of circudare: sce -1VE.) Having thc 
quality of circulating or producing ciretilation. 

1635 Person Varieties 1. 53 It is cold.. as wanting .. the 
circulative heate, 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Distilla- 
tiou, A circulative or reiterated distilling with new sub- 
stances. 3817 Coteripce Biog. Lit. 111 The only species 
of landed property that is essentially moving and circu- 
lative. 1862 Ruskin Munera Pulv, (1880) 20 The degree 
of fluency or circulative character. 


Circulator (ssski“le'te1), fa. L. cércubtor 
a peddier, quack, n. of agent f. circuid-17; see 
Circunate and -or. (Cf. F. circudaleur.)) He 


who or that which circulates: in various senses. 
+1. A mountebank who gathers a ring or crowd 
of spectators about him; a quack, charlatan. 

(The old explanation of the name took circula7i as ‘to 
roam’ or ‘stroll about as a vagrant’, and has sometimes 
affected the use of the word in Eng.] 

1607 TorseL. Ser/few’s (1653) 793 Circulators, Juglers or 
Quacksalvers, did cast certain mazes or small cakes to 
them, 1635 Hevwoop /ierarch. 1x. 597-8 Witches, Magi- 
tions, Circulators, Juglers, ctc. 1659 GAUDEN Jears Ch. 
200(\D.) A kind of Gipsy-Christians, or a race of Circulators, 
Tumblers, and Taylers in the Church. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/, 
Anat. IV, 1064/2 The epithet ‘ Circulator’, in its Latin in- 
vidious signification, was applied to him [Harvey]. 

+2. One who travels round (the world) ; one who 
travels round, or about a district, who makes his 
‘rounds’, e. g. a ‘commercial traveller’. Oés. 

1654 Wutrtock Zootoutia 212 The.. intellectual World 
meeting with daily and fresh Circulatours, and Discoverers, 
as well as this materiall World, hath with its Drakes, and 
Magellans. @1734 Norty Lives (1826) III. 294 Two or 
three persons, who, to make good their monopoly, send 
abroad their circulators, aud in that manner get into their 
hands all that is valuable. : 

3. One who circulates or puts about coin, news, 
reports, information, cte. ; ¢sf. tn bad sense, a tale- 
bearer, scandal-monger. 

1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 3x The reports which they 
circulate..grow more rife than ever. I mei some of the 
circulators. 1816 Byron Let. ¢o Moore 29 Feb., | speak of 
circulators. 1859 Mit Liberty v. (1865) 65/2 A central | 


CIRCULUS. 


depository, and active circulator and diffuser, of the expe- 
ricuce resulting from many trials, 1870 Darly News 15 
Dec., The authors and circulators of the report. 


4. Math. A circulating decimal. 


+ Circulato‘rious, 2. Ols. rare—'. [f. L. 
ctreulalorieus, f. cireuldlor: see prec. and -ony.) 
Of the nature of a inountebank, who collects a 
ring round him in the strects. 

1677 Barrow Serm, (1683) II. xx 290 Such... as Magi- 
cians, |iviners, circulatorions Juglers, and such emissaries 
of the Devil, or self-seeking Lmpostours are wont to use. 


t+ Circulatory, s+. Obs. (ad. ined.L. circula- 
dort-um: cf. next.| A vessel for the old chemical 
process of circulation ; an alembie or retoit having 
the neck or necks bent back so as to re-enter the 
lower part of the retort, a ‘pelican’. 

1559 Mokwync Lvonyint. 11 Suffred .. to putrifie in a cire 
culatory or a blynde limbeck. ee Frescu Distidl, iv. 
(1651) 99 Digest them in a Circulatory ten days. 1708 
Puituivs, Circulatory, a Glass-Vessel, in which the Steam 
of the distilled Liquor, by its rising and falling, rolls about 
as it were ina Circle. 2751 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., There are 
two kinds of circulatories ; the diota or double vessel ; and 
the pelican. 

Circulatory (srikiwlatort), a. fad. L. are. 
lalori-us: see above. Cf. F. circuladoire, 16th c. in 
Littré.] Ofthenature of, or pertaining to, circulation. 

1. Pertaining to the circulation ol the blood, or 
of any analogous fluid or current. 

1605 Timme Quersit.1 xv. 72 The veyne called vena caua 
.-Is ., the vessel circulatoric. 1664 Power £2. /’*hilos. 1. 
59 It is carried up and down in circulatory Vessels. 1707 
Frover Paysic. Pulse-Watch 14 The Blood. continually 
moves through the circulatory Organs 1862 A. Macares 
in Macm. May.V.517 Their nervous and circulatory sysiems 
are readily irritated. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. Wi. 131 
The circulatory current revolving to the left. ; 

+2. Old Chen. For the purpose of chemical 
‘circulation’: see CrRCULATORY sé, 

1675 Evetyn Jerre (1776) 66 Old Glauber... by the assist- 
ance of certain Circulatory vessels to prepare the oily succus 
and pinguid juice. ¢1720 W. Gisson Karrter's Dispens. 
M1, iil, (1734) 132 Unless they be made in acirculatory vessel. 

+3. Of or pertaining toa monntebank, or quack ; 
juggling. [=L. circudatorins.|) Obs. 

(Warton prob. meant ‘strolling, i1inerant ’.) 

1652 GauLe Jagastrom. 275 Detecting the circulatory 
and prestigious fallacy. /és/. 348 A prastigious jugier, 
being taken at Paris, escaped prison by his circulatory 
tricks. 1774 T. Warton /J/ist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 111. xxiii. 
77 Borde's circulatory peregrinations in the quality of a 
quack-doctor. 

44. Circulatory leller: =Circular letter. Ods. 

1668 Loud. Gaz. No. 229/3 A Circulxtory Letter sent to 
all the Princes and Potentates. 1696 Puitiirs Circulatory 
Letters, Letters sent into all parts of a Kingdom, by General 
Commissioners, upon particular occasions. 1735 Jonson 
tr. Lobo's Abyssinia 242 Circulatory Letters lrom him to 
the Christian Princes. ; d ‘ 

4 Inthe following, c?readalory vartes with circudary 
(the reading of edd. 1611 and 1617 . 

1597 Hooker Eccé. Pod. v. § 53 (also edd. 1632, 1845) Crosse 
and circulatorie speeches, wherein there are attributed to 
God such things as belong to manhood, and to man such as 
properly concern the deitie of Christ Jesus. ; 

+ Circule, sb. Obs. rare. fad. L. ciércul-us.) 
Cirele, ring. 

1549 JV. IWycherley’s Exam. in Froude //ist. Eng. V. 
165 wote, He hath used no consecrate circule but hath used 
the crystal to invocate the sprat called Scariot. 

+Circeule, v. Obs. [a. F. circule-r, ad. L. 
ctreula-re.| _ By-form of CrrcuLaTE, CIRcLe. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xii, About her head flikered 
douues white .. Aye circuling with snowy winges fayre. 
1500 20 Dunsar /histle & Rose 98 On feild of gold he stude 
full mychtely, With flour delycis sireulit lusicly. 1513 
Douctas sEneis v. x. 56 Eftir thay had al circulit in ane 
ring. bid. v. xii. 168. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
540 Of armit men ane rout In gude ordour hes circulit 
thame about. 1601 R. Joussos Auagd. & Cormmeiv, (1603) 
143 Three strong walles, cireuling the one within tbe other, 
and streetes lying betweene. 1647 H. More Seng cf Soul 
ue iii. 1. xvili, Sun, stars, and all on earth it hurrieth To 
each point of itself so far as 't circuleth. 

Hence Cireuled ff/. a.; Cireuling 7v4/. sb. and 
ppl. 4. F ‘ 

1583 SraxyHurst /E vers u. (Arb, 50 Wrapping girdle .. 
His midil embracing with wig waz circuled hooping. 1647 
H. More Song of Si udu. iit. 1, xaili, Distant site Makes a 
deficience in these circulings. 1683 Trron H’ay te /lealth 
388 Where then lies this famous Generosity of the red 
Circuling Juice. 

Circulet. obs. form of Crnciet. 

+Circuline, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. circiud-us 
+-INEL) Circular. a ' 

1647 H. More S. Sou 11. iit. 1. xxxui, (The spheres] with 
motion circuline Let turn about and stir up sounds divine. 

+ Circulize, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. cérend-us 
CiRCLE + -1ZE.) To encircle. ; 

a1618 Davies An Axtasie Wks. (1876 90 (D.) Which 
loopes of azur'd silk didcireulize. /éta. 93 Motherof pearle 
their sides shal circulize. , 

|| Circulus ssskizlds. The latin word for 
“cirele, ring’; formerly often used in Anatomy, 
Astronomy, and other sciences ; al-o as a technical 
name of various instruments in Surgery, etc.; a 
tool for cutting clrcular portions of glass. also 
“for cutting off the necks of glass-ware’ Knight). 


CIRCUM-. 


Circum- (sdikim). 
meaning ‘around, round about’, much used in 
composition with verbs, and hence with the sbs. 
and adjs. formed from them, as in c¢rcumambulare 
to-walk about, c¢rcumflectére to bend round, ¢zr- 
cumfplexus bent round, cércumfiexto a bending 
round, etc. Only a few of these survived in OF. 
(e.g. circoncire to circumcise, cérconscrire to cir- 
cumscribe) and passed thence into Eng. (with 
circon-, circun-, circum-); but a large number of 
words adopted from or formed on the Latin, or in 
accordance with L. analogies, have arisen in 
modern French, and still morein English, where the 
analogy hasoccasionally bcen extended by prefixing 
circum-,as a living element, to native or naturalized 
verbs ; e. g. circumbind, circumflow, circumzoned. 

A much rarer Latin use (which was however 
common in Gr. with wepé) was in parasynthetic 
derivatives from c¢rcum prep. + sb., forming adjec- 
tives, as in cércwmpadanus, (f. circum Padum) 
lying round the Po, cércummurdnus around the 
walls, czrcemforaneus around the forum, ¢zrczm- 
cordiaiis Tertull. meépexapdios, around the heart. 
This has proved a fruitful analogy for modern 
compounds, e. g. cercumpolar, circumlittoral, etc. 

All important words in ¢évezm- will be found in 
their alphabetical places as main-words; but a 
number of less important or trivial words are 
collected here, under their respective types. 


1. Derivatives and combinations in which ¢¢vcum 
(=around, about, on all sides) adverbially qualifies 
a. verbs, b. participles and participial adjcctives, 
c. verbal substantives; as (among combinations of 
obvious meaning. mostly soxce-words) &. circum- 
bind, to bind round, -co-mzfass, to compass about, 
Slow, -glaze, -inclo'se, -tncliude, -pass, -press, -roll, 
-sail, -spangle, -stand, -walk; ). circum-bea'med, 
fixed, flanked, -seated, -stationed, zoned; $0 cir- 
cumbendingly adv. ; C. cerciumt-gurgita tion, -nli- 
eration, -revolw tion, ete. 

Also + Circuma'ggerate v. [L. circumaggerare], 
+ -aggera‘tion (see quots.). + Circumcept v., 
see circumsept, ‘+ Circumci‘ngle v., to girdle 
round. ‘+ Circumclo'se v., to enclose about or 
around. +Circumcro’ss v., to mark round with 
a cross. ‘+ Circumcursa‘tion [f. L: cérczm- 
cursare to run round about], running round or 
about; + (?) rambling (in language). Cireum- 
denuda‘tion, Geo/. denudation all around (see 
quot.). 
to hew off around + -aTE 3; also in Bailey 1731-66 
associated with dolus deceit], Circumerra‘tion 
[L. cércumerrare], wandering or strolling about. 
+ Circu:mflant a. [L. ¢ccvcztmflant-em pres. pple. 
of ctrcumflare], blowing around. ‘+ Circum- 
fo'dient a. [L. ctrcumfodient-em pres. pple. of 
circumfodire to dig round about], ‘that digs or 
entrenches about’ (Blount G/. 1656). + Circum- 
fulgent a. [L. civcumfulgent-em pres. pple. of 
circumfuleére to shine around]. + Circumfu‘lsed 
pa. pple. [f. L. ctreumfuls- pa. pple. of cércumfil- 
gére|, shone round, Circumha‘bitant a. [L. 
habitare to dwell], dwelling around. ‘+ Ci:rcum- 
involve v. [L. czrcrminvolv-ére], to surround on 
all sides, enclose, envelop. Ci:rcumitinera‘tion, 
a journeying around or abont. + Circumi‘tion 
[L. cercumition-em, f. ire to go]. + Circumli'te v. 
[f. L. cevczemdit- ppl. stem of czrcumlinére], to smear 
round or about ; so + Cireumli‘tion [f. cércumdi- 
tion-ent). > Circumlu-cida., bright on every side. 
+ Circummortal a., used by Herrick, app. for 
‘beyond’ or ‘more than mortal’, Circumna‘tant 
a. [L. xatant-em pres. pple. of natdre to swim], 
swimming around ; so Circumna‘tatory a. ‘+ Cir- 
cumne‘bulous a., cloudy on every side. + Ci:r- 
cumobresi'stance, ? = next. + Ci:rcumobsi'st- 
ence, ?surrounding or external opposition. Cir- 
cumpana'tion [L. fas bread], in eucharistic 
controversy, a surrounding with bread, the having 
a * bready’ external aspect. + Ci:rcumporta‘tion 
[L. portare to carry], carrying about. + Circum- 
pu lsion (see quots.). + Circumra‘diancy, ? = 
InRADIATION. Circumra‘sion [L. cércumrasion- 
em, {. circumraddre to scrape or pare around] 
(see quots.), + Ci:rcumresi‘stency, resistance on 
all sides. + Circumrou:ndabout, a circuitous 
proceeding, a circumlocution. Circumsept v. 
[f. L. cércumsépt- ppl. stem of czrczmsepire to 
hedge or fence round], to surround or enclose as 
with a fence. + Circumsi:st v. [L. cércumsistire 
to stand around], ? to surround. + Circumsi‘stent 
a. [L. circumsistent-em], surrounding. ‘| Circum- 
sonant a. [L. cércumsondnt-em], sounding on every 


+ Circu’mdolate wv. [f. L. czrcumdolare’ 


A Latin adv. and prep. ' 


4.28 


side ; so + Circu‘msonate wv. [f. L. ctrcumsonare 
+-ATE3]. | Circumspa‘cious 2., of large extent 
on every side. Circumspa‘tial a., pertaining 
to surrounding space. ‘| Circumsta‘te v. [L. 
circumstare], to stand round. ‘+ Circumsta‘tion 
[L. cevceemstation-em], standing round. + Circum- 
stipate v. [L. cércumstipare], to surround (as a 
crowd). + Circumstrue’ v. (L. cércumstrucre], 
to build round about. ‘+ Circumte'nd v. [L. 
tendére to stretch], to stretch around ; so Circum- 
tension, -tention. Circumu‘ndulate v., to 
flow round in undulations; so Ci:rcumundula‘tion, 
Circumvagant a. [L. circumvagant-em pres. 
pple. of czvcumvagari to wander about], wandering 
about (in later edd. of Bailey altered to Circum. 
vagrant). +Circumve'ct v. [f. L. circumvect- 
ppl. stem of czrcumvehére], to carry about; so 
+ Circumverction [L. cércumvection-em]. Cir- 
cumvi'ron v., to environ on all sides. + Circum- 
vision (?). Circumvo'litate uv. [L. circumvol?- 


tare], to hover around. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., *Circumaggerate, to heap, or cast 
a heap about. 1678-96 Pwituips, *Circumaggeration, a 
heaping round about. Hence in Kersey, Baitey, Asn. 
1635 Person Varieties 1.66 A Comet *circumbeamed about 
with ..long hayre. 1840 Mew Alouthly Mag. LIX. 494 
{He} makes his nod *circumbendingly. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper., Temple 64 The fringe that *circumbinds it too. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Physicke 154/1 *Circumcingle 
the Egge with fier. /é7d. 184/2 § 2 That he may circum- 
cingle the patient about his body. 1645 Quartes Sod, 
Recant. xu. 15 Wisdome shall guide thee, Love shall *cir- 
cumclose thee. ¢1630 Rispon Svrv. Devon (1714) IL. 261 
The second that *circum-compassed the earthly Globe. 
1648 Herrick /lesfer., To Silvia, 1 am holy while I stand 
*Circum-crost by thy pure hand. a@ 1677 Barrow Pofe’s 
Suprent, 252(1687) The address..was but a factious *circum- 
cursation of desperate wretches. 1855 SMEDLEY Occult Se. 
334 The object ofthis circumcursation was simply to exclude 
the interference of the will. 1882 Geikie 7¢+t-Bk. Geol. vu. 
925 Eminences detached by erosion from the masses of rock 
.-have been termed hills of *circumdenudation. 1623 Cock- 
ERAM *“Circundolate, to hew round about. [Hence in 
Biount Glossogr.} 1731 Baitey, To Circumdolate, to chip, or 
cut about; alsoto deceive. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., To Sir 
J. Berkeley, This citie. .seven times *circumflankt with brasse. 
1657 Jer. Taytor in Evelyn Sfemz. (1857) I11. 99 That little 
particle of fire is soon overcome by the *circumflant air. 1843 
Blackw. Mag. LIV. 412 China, India, and the seas *cir- 
cumflowing. 1656 Brounr Glossogr., *Circumfulgent, 
shining about, or on all sides. 1667 H. More Dru. Diad. v. 
§ 10(1713) 440 Circumfulgent fire. 1513 BrapsHaw S¢. Wer- 
burge 1. 2038 This lady *cyrcumfulsed with grace. /did.11, 
433 With grace circumfulced and lyghtned was Englande. 
1590 GREENE WVever too late O iij b, Assoone as I beganne to 
*circumglaze her with my Sophistry. 1842 Kincs.tey Zest, 
in Z7fe iv, Considering the oscillations and perplex *cir- 
cumgurgitations of this piece-meal world. 1842 Blachw. 
Alag. LI. 25 *Circumhabitant infancy and childhood con- 
gregate. 1664 Power £xf. Philos. 1. 103 The Ayr.. 
presses .. upon the Earth, and all Bodies *circuminclosed 
by it. /ézd. 1. 81 A double Crystalline humour, one *cir- 
cum-included within the other. /é7d. 1. 48 Other Seeds, 
besides the *circuminvolving Pulpe, are immured in 
Shells. 1792 Gispon Left, in Afisc. Wks. (1796) I. 696, 
I wanted patience to undertake the tedious *circumitine- 
ration of the Tirol. 1731-36 Baiey *Circumition, a 
going about. 1766-1800 the act of going round. 1657 
Tomunson Renxou's Disp. 675 Another Cucurbite..well.. 
*circumlited with .. clay. 1656 Biount Glossogr., *Cir- 
cumlition, 2n annointing about, also a polishing. 167028 
Puitiwrs Circumdition, a daubing or plaistering about. 
1662 STANLEY “ist. Chaldaick Philos. (1701) 11/1 The place 
above the Moon is *circumlucid, or bright throughout. 
1833 Lams Ela, Pop. Fallacies xi. (1860) 417 In their. .round 
of unconscious *circum-migration. 1648 Herrick Hesfer, 
Upon Fulia’s Breasts, Display thy breasts, my Julia, there 
let me Behold that *circummortall purity. /ézd. To 7. 
Shapcott, A verse that shall (When hence thy circum- 
mortall part is gone) Arch-like hold up thy name’s inscrip- 
tion. 19791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard.1. 76 xole, With intervals 
of the *circumnatant fluid between them. 1828 Black. 
Mag. XXIII. 408 The..circumnatant ducks. 1835 WiLson 
dbid. XXXVIII. 154 Perch rarely failed you, for.. you 
were sure to fall in with one *circumnatatory school or other. 
1662 STANLEY //7st. Chaldaick Philos.(1701) 12/1 The place 
beneath the Moon is *circumnebulous, dark on every side. 
1652 Urqunart Fewel Wks. (1834) 289 A fountain .. whose 
nature is to be the colder within itself the greater *circum- 
obresistance of heat he in the aire. 1655-60 STanvey //ist, 
Philos, (1701) 258/2 Sleep. .isa recession of the heat inward, 
with a natural kind of *Circumobsistence. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) 1 7712. vi. 20 xofe, ‘Their Companation, Impana- 
tion, *Circumpanation, to auoid the true Conuersion in the 
--Kucbarist. 1588 Lett. 7. Cavendish in Arb. Garner II. 
128 To *Circumpass the whole Globe. ¢ 1630 Risnon Surv. 
Devon § 192 (1810) 204 The second that circumpassed .. the 
--globe. 1635 Paacitt CAristianogr. iu. (1636) 106 Their 
reservation of the Hoast in a Boxe: their *circumportation 
thereof. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. u. 117 Upon removal of 
the *circumpressing Quicksilver. 1681 tr. H/rdlis’ Rei. 
Med. Wks. Voc., *Circumpulsion, a driving about. 1696 
Puituirs Civcumpulsion, is the thrusting forward of all 
Bodies that are mov’d by the Bodies that lie round about 
’em. [Hence in Batcey.] 1673 GREGORY in Rigaud Corn 
Sc. Afen (1841) Il. 253 Making insensible the *circumra- 
diancy of celestial bodies. 1731 Bawey II, *Cirvcumyvasion 
(with Botanists!, a scraping or raking off the bark round 
about. 1755 JouNson, Circemrasion, the act of shaving or 
paring round. 1664 Power “xf. Philos. 1. 101 When the 
*circum-resistency of other contiguous Bodies to them is re- 
moved, /did. Pref. 13 *Circumrevolutions [of the Planetary 
Bodies] about theircentral Suns. 1812 Sir R.Witson Private 
Diary \, 80 Vhe *circum-rolling waves. 1754 Ricuarpson 
Graindison vi. (1812) 155 (D.) With your hums and your haws, 


L 


CIRCUMAGENT. 


and the whole *circumroundabouts of female nonsense, to 
stave offthe point. 1602 Warner 4/d, Eng. x1. Ixii. (1612) 
271 Ye, of whom are some haue *circum-sail’d the earth. .... 
Curton Lhe Group(L.), President and all. .*circumseated at 
an empty board. 1657 TomLinson Renou’s Disp. 303 Broad 
leafs *circumsepted with bard pricks. 1650 MacaLLo Caz. 
Physick 28 The *circumsisting Aire.. maketh the blood 
more hot and dry. 1625 br. Mounracu Ag. Cesar 106 
Accessory and *circumsistant. 1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus 
1, (1726) 70 The *Circumsonant Clangor of those surrounding 
Trumpets. 1656 Brount Glossogr., *Circunsonate, to 
make a sound on all parts, to be heard on every side ; to 
ring about. [Hence in Pnittirs, Baitey, Asu.] 1648 
Herrick /7esper., Ultimus Heroum, When Cato the severe 
Entred the *circumspacious theater. /did. To ¥. Crofts, 
Some few immortals..To *circumspangle this my spacious 
sphere :As lamps for everlasting shining here). 1839 BAiLey 
Festus xix. (1848) 206 A shout..which caused The *circum- 
spatial skies shake. 1632 Litucow 7ravz. 1x. (1682! 367 All 
the *circumstanding knights. 1623 CockerAm *Circuz- 
state, to compasse about. /ézd. ii, A Compassing about.. 
*Circunstation. (In Biount and Asu.] 1850 H. H. Witson 
tr. Rig-veda 1. 15 ‘The *circum-stationed (inhabitants of the 
three worlds). 241734 Nortu £-ra2. 1. iii. § 156 (1740) 223 He 
was well lodged at Whitehall..and *circumstipated with his 
Guards. 1623 CockeraM, *Circumstrued, built round about. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 57 A thin Membrane *cir- 
cumtended like a Valve. 1603 HoLLanp Plutarch’s Alor. 
1oz1 The extentions and *circumtentions of right lines. 
1835 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850) III. iv. 384 A clear trout- 
stream *circumundulated the grounds. 1664 Power £.'A. 
Philos. 1. 69 The. .Observation of the Spirits *circumundu- 
lation when the Snail..moved. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
*Circunvagant, that wandreth about. 1721- in Balcry. 
1755 in AsH. 1878 L. WincriELtp Lady Grizel III. xvii. 
370 With circumvagrant windings. 1657 TomLinson Reno's 
Disp. 281 Other grains .. are *circumvected by circulators. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., *Circunuvection, a carrying or con- 
veying about. [In Baitey, Jounson, etc.] 1632 Lithcow 
Lrav, vi. (1682) 267 The Mountains, that *Circumviron 
Jerusalem. 1860 427 Y. Round No. 43. 401 Those circum- 
vironing cypresses. a@1528 SKELTON Vox. Pop. 82 Within 
the *circumvisions Of your graces domynyons. 1819 H. 
Busk Vestriad vy. 92 He *circumvolitates the prostrate 
scene. 1648 Herrick Hesper, Sailing fr. Fulia, Those 
deities which *circum-walk the Seas. 1664 Evetyn Sylva 
(1776) 314 Cones [of the cedar]. .*Circum-zoned, as it were, 
with pretty broad thick scales. 

2. Adjectives in which czrczm (=around, sur- 
rounding) prepositionally govems a sb. implied in 
the second part of the compound; as Cireum- 
anta'retic, Circuma‘rctic around the Antarctic 
or Artic pole or circle. Cireumba’sal, around the 
base. Circumce‘ntral, around or about the centre. 
Circumcolu'mnar, surrounding a column. Cir- 
cumco‘rneal, around the cornea of the eye. Cir- 
cumle‘ntal, around the crystalline lens of the cye. 
Circum-Mediterra‘nean, around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Circummundane [L. mundus 
world], surrounding the world. Circumo:cular 
[L. oceedes eye], ‘running or extending round the 
eye’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Circumeeso'phagal, -eal, 
surrouuding the @sophagus; applied to a ring of 
nerve-ganglia in Crustaceans. Circumpa‘llial, 
around the pallium or ‘mantle’ of Molluscs. 
Circumsphe‘ral, surrounding a sphere. Cir- 
cumumbi'lical, surrounding the umbilicus, Cir- 
cumze’‘nithal, around or about the zenith. 

18ss-60 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 511 In the *circum- 
antartic regions, where all is sea. 1880 Watson in $7. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 106 Two stronger *circumbasal 
threads. 1708 Motreux A’adelais v. xlvii. (1737) 198 In 
these *Circumcentral Regions, 1880 Watson in $rud. 
Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82, 126 The absence of the *circum- 
columnar thread on the base, 1861 Bumsteap Ven. Dis. 
(1879) 710 The *circumcorneal injection. 1879 P. Smitn 
Glaucoma 169 The *circunlental space does not reopen. 
1880 Brit. Aled. Frnd. Sept. 388 The circumlental space, 
7. e, the space which separated the margin of the lens from 
the ciliary processes. 1881 Nature XXIV. 35 The *cir- 
cum-Mediterranean fauna. 1884 in V. Y. Tribune 28 Nov., 
An open, *circummundane, annular sea. 1847-8 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat, 1V. 173/2 The eight larger ganglia of the *circum- 
cesophageal ring. 1880 Bastian Braz iv. 75 Distinct 
branches of the “circumpallial nerves, 1839 Baitey Jestzs 
xix. 59/2 A cold..rayonnance As is the moon's of naked 
light, ungarbed In *circumspheral air. 188x Watson in 
Frnt, Linn, Soc. XV. No. 85. 254 An indistinct and blunt 
*circumumbilical carina, 1882 Mature XXVI. 312 Astro- 
nomical observations without measurement of angles, by 
M. Rouget. He designates them *circumzenithal. 

+ Circuma‘ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. L ctvcumact- 
ppl. stem of c¢ércumagére (trans.) to drive round, 
etc.) ¢vazs. To drive round or about. 

1667 WatTeRHOUSE Fre Lond. 35 All these are circum- 
acted by God. 

+Circuma‘ction. Oés. [ad. L. circumaction- 
em,n. of action f. cZrcnmagére: see prec.) Com- 
munication of circular motion ; moving round, 

1578 Banister /Jist, Bfaz 1. 4 All kynde of motions .. as 
Extension, Contraction, Circumaction. 1615 Crooke Lody 
of Man 813 Helpe the circumaction or compassing of the 
thigh. 1667 WATERHOUSE /?re Lond, 162 Trade being 
like a Scale, in motion up and down, the circumaction of it 
..is the lite of it. 

Circumadja‘cent, 2. 
immediately around. 

1762-71 H. Wavroce Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786) IV. 
259 After the circumadjacent country had been shut out. 
1837 Sir F. Parcrave Merch. § sriar ili. (1844) 102 All 
the circumadjacent lands and islands. : 

+Circuma‘gent, a. Os. rare. [ad. L. civ 


(Circum- 1.] Lying 


CIRCUMAGITATE. 


cumagent-em pr. pple. of crrcumagére : see CIRCUM- 
Act,] That moves (anything) round, that com- 
municates circular motion. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. u. i. 68 The Instruments of this 
oblique motion [of the head] .. are the two paire of circum- 
agent Muscles. 

Cireumaggerate : see Circun- 1. 

+ Circuma‘gitate, v. Os. [f. Circum-+ 
AGITATE, (*Czrcumagttare, not recorded in L., 
would have been the normal frequentative ofe7rcus- 
agére).) trans. To move or impel round or about. 

1655-60 Stantey //ist. Philos. Cay 386/1 ‘The Planets.. 
are constantly. .circumagitated through the a:therial diffu- 
sion, @ 1667 Jer. Taytor Sera: 11]. vi. 177 (R.) God hath.. 

iven to every one of his appointed officers a portion of the 
ae matter to circumagitate and roll. 

+ Circumagita‘tion. Ods. [f. as prec. + 
Acitation.] Motion or impulsion round or about. 

1655-60 Stantey f/ist, Philos. (1701) 386/1 The circum. 
agitation of these bodies [the planets] must of necessity 
cause a Sound. 1796 Grecory £con. Nature I. 139 (L.) 
Circumagitation ofa white snowy substance. 

Circuma'mbages. rare. [f. Crrcum- 1+ 
AMBAGE.] Round-about methods, or modes of 
speech. So Cirenma'mbaging ///. a., using 
methods to get round people; Circumamba‘gious 
z., round-about in spcech, etc. 

1650 CHarLeton Paradoxes Prol. 3 The Circumambages 
and complex Labyrinth of Discourse. 1754 RicHARDSON 
Groudisou (1781) III. xvii. 139 All the pretty c¢reuut- 
aubages customary on these occasions. /did. iii. (1812) 
1750 — in Mrs. Barbauld Corvesp. (1804) 1V. 341 his cir- 
cumambaging sex. 1834-43 SoutHey Doctor xl. (1862) 96 
Circumambagious in my manner of narration. || 

Circumambience (saikim,x'mbiéns).  [f. 
CIRCUMAMBIENT: see -ENCE.] The act or fact of 
going round about or surrounding. 

1720 WELTON Suff, Son of God 1. iii. 49 The whole Force 
and circumambience of this Divine Flame. 1879 Huxtey 
/ume 23 The circumambience of the ‘ melancholy main’, 

Circumambiency (ssikim,x'mbiénsi).  [f. 
as prec. on regular type of sbs. in -ENcy.] 

+1. =CircuMaMBIENCE. Ods. 

1755 JOHNSON Circumambiency, the act of encompassing. 

2. Circumambient quality or condition ; that 
which encompasses ; surrounding, environment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 1. 1. 53 Ice receiveth its 
figure according unto the surface, wherein it concreteth or 
the circumambiency which conformeth it. 1832 /’raser's 
Slag. V1. 338 The construction, circumambiency, and con- 

-solidation of all the primordial rocks. 1865 CarLyte Fredh. 
Gt. VIII. xvut. xiii. 44 An irregular cleared ‘island’ ..with 
unlimited circumambiencies of wood. 

3. A going about, circuitous motion (sonce-25¢). 

1837 L. Huntin New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 84 The.. 
circumambiencies of the coachman’s whip. * 

Circumambient (s3skim,x'mbiént), a. [f. 
Crrcum- + AMBIENT (or its L. original).] 

1. Going or extending round ; surrounding, en- 

compassing, environing. 


1641 Wekins Afath. Alagick wu. v. (1648) 186 The cir- 
cumambient coldnesse towards the sides of the Vessell. 
1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 1087 An Universal Tendency of Cir- 
cum-ambient Bodies to the Center. 183x CarLyLe Sart, 
Res. (1358) 3 In the immeasurable circumambient realm of 
Nothingness and Night. 186z A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 
19th C. iii. 92 The circumambient aisle encircling the apse. 

b. csp. Said of the air or other circumfused fluid, 


or medium. 

1633 T. Avams £.xA, 2 Peter ii. 14 The air; which is an 
element movable and circumambient. 1679 PLot Staffordsh. 
(2686) 236 The air most immediately circumambient of the 
terraqueous globe. 1713 Dernam /’Ay's. Theol. u. i. 40 

‘he pressure of the Circumambient Air. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat, (1852) 1. 345 A circumambient ether, agitated by 
their vibrations, 1855 M. Annotp A/ycerinus 53 The Cir- 
cumambient gloom, 

c. fig. 

1830 I. Tavtor Logic tn Theol. (1859) 104 The circum. 
ambient scorn of his fellows. 1866 G. MacponaLp Auu. Q. 
Neighé, xii. (1878) 237 The opening of. .intellectual windows 
towards the circumambient truth. 

2. adsol. or as sb. 

1682 Norris //rerocles 124 In an Orb the Centre is one 
way the beginning, and another way the end of the Cir- 
cumambient. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogilzies xxvi. The whole 
circumambient seemed to have grown suddenly yellow. 

Circumambulate (sdikim,ze'mbivleli), v. [f. 
L. circumambuldre (f. circum around + ambuldre 
to walk): see -aTE 3.] 

1. trans. To walk round about. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Circumautbulate, to walk round 
about. 1816 Q. Av. XV. 326 Having seven times circum- 
ambulated the Kaaba. 1847 De Quincey Secret Socicties 
Wks. (1863) VI. 270 Round and round the furious Jews 
must have circumambulated the Christian camp. 

2. intr. To walk about, go about ; fig. to beat 
about the bush. 

169x Woop Ath, O-von, (R.), Ordinary persons that cir- 
cumambulated with their box and needle. 1837 CarLy te 
Fr, Rev. 1. w.i, What dubitating, what circumambulating ! 

Hence Circuma‘mbulating vi/, si. and ppl. a. 
(See above.) 

Circumambulation (s5:1km,xmbiziéfan). 

[f. as prec. + -ATION.] Walking round or about ; 


Jig. beating about the bush, indirect process. 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Haz), Dodsley 1X. 321 Out of the 
profound circumambulation of my supernatural wit. 1607 
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Torset. Four. Beasts (1673) 245 ‘There are Horses so 
instructed, that they can stay themselves in their speediest 
course upon an instant, without any circumambulation, 
1794 Goowin Cal. Williams 250, 1 was little disposed to 
unnecessary circumambulation. 1831 CartyLty Sart. Hes. 
u.vi, He.. begins a perambulation and circumambulation 
of the terraqueous Globe. 

Circuma'mbulator. [agent-sb. f. prec. vb.] 
One who circumambulates. So Circumambu- 
latory a., of or marked by circumambulation, 

1880 A. Fornes in 19¢/ Ceut, VII. 228 The circumambu- 
lator of the Green Park. 1633 T. Carew Cad. Brit. 362 
Wks. (1824) 154 My privileges are an ubiquitary, circum. 
ambulatory .. immunity over all the priory lodgings, 1842 
Fraser's Mag. XXVI1. 642 The style .. is too diffuse, and, 
if we nay use the word, circumambulatory. 

Cireumantarctie, -basal, etc.: 
CUM- 2. 

Circumbendibus (sdsk/mbe'ndibds). [A 
humorous formation from Circum+ Benn, with 
the cnding of a L. ablative pl.] A roundabout 
process or method ; atwist, turn; circumlocution. 

168: Drvven Sf. Friar v. ti, 1 shall fetch him back with 
a ctrcum-bendibus, 1 warrant him. 1727 Pore, etc. Art 
Stuvkiug 100 Yhe Periphrasis, which the moderns call the 
circumbendibus. 173 Goins. Stoops to Cong. v. ii, With 
a circumbendibus, | fairly lodged them in the horsepond. 
19791 Bentuam A/em. Wks. 1843 X. 266 The notice. . was to 
come in circumbendibus through two different channels, 
1814 Scotr /Vav, xxiv, Partaking of what scholars call the 
Feubirestic and anibagitory, and the vulgar the circum- 

endibus. 1867 Sir W. Ilarcourt in 7imes g May 12/2 
What is the intention of this clumsy, embarrassing, and 
vexatious circumbendibus ? ‘ 

attrib. 17914 C. Jounson Country Lasses u, ii, This fellow 
ruffles me so..with his most abominable circumbendibus 
ee eee d 

+ Circeumbi:livaginastion. 0Oés. [So in 
16-17th c. Fr.: app. a fanciful creation of Rabe- 
lais.} Going round, circumambulation. So Cir- 
cumbilivaginate v. [f. F. circumbilivagit-er], to 
speak in a roundabout way, usc circumlocution. 

1611 Cotcr., Circombilivagination, a circumbiliuigation 
(1632 -zagation,] circular motion; going round, wheeling 
about. 1656in BLount Glossogr. a 1693 Urqunart Kaédelais 
11, xxii, Gyronomick Circumbilvaginations, /ésd. ut. xxx, 
That is spoke gallantly, without circumbilivaginating about 
and about, ke 

Cireumbind : sec Circum- 1. 

Circumcellion (sd:kdmse'lian). Also 7 (erron.} 
-ian. [ad. L. c#rcumcellion-es pi., £. circum around 
+cella CELL: see below.] 

lL. pl. Eccl. Hist. ‘A name given to the Donatist 
fanatics in Africa during the 4th c., from their 
habit of roving from house to house.’ Dict. Chr. 
Autig. b. Vagabond monks who roved from placc 
to place. 

1864 Bricf Exau. xxxxb, You shall reade of the Dona- 
tistes..Circumcellions, and Papistes. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Ae“. iv. 1, ili. (1651) 673 The Circumcellions, in Africk, 
with a mad cruelty made away themselves .. and seduced 
others to do the like. 170z C. Matuer Magn. Chr, vu, iv. 
(1852) 527 There was the phrensie of the old circumcellions 
in those Quakers, 1872 A. W. Hutton Our Lositiou as 
Cath, 31 The brutal violence of the hardly human Circum- 
cellions. 

+2. trazzsf, A vagrant. Obs. 

1623 CockERAM Crremmcellion, a tauerne hunter. 163: 
Bratuwait Whfursies, dlospitall-Man 43 A great part of a 
long winter night is past over by him and the rest of his 
devout circumcellions, etc. 

Cirecumcentral, -cept, etc. :; sce Cixcum-. 

+ Circumcerssion. Oés. rare. Put erroneously 
for CIRCUMINCESSION, and CIncUMSESSION ; thence, 
by Blount explained from L. cesszo yielding. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Circuuicession, a besetting, or be- 
sieging round. [This occupies the alphabetic place of Crr- 
cumscssiou: subseq. edd. insert it in its alph. place ‘Cr 
ciuncession (circnmeessio), a giving up, or ceasing round 
about; a general yielding.’] @ 1679 ‘I’. Goonwin Llection 
11. vit. ii, The Personal Indwelling of the Father in his Son 
which Divines call circumcession of the Persons. 

+Circumcide, v. Ols. Also 4-5 -side, 5-6 
-cyde, -syde, (4 fa. ¢.-cide, -side, pa. pple. -cid). 
(ad. L. cércumcidere to cut round, clip; circum- 
cise ; circumscribe.] By-form of CimcuMcis¥. 

1340 Hamrore /’r. Consc. 4187 Yhit sal he be circumcid. 
1382 Wyciir Gev, xvii. 27 The same day was Abraham cir- 
cumcided and Ysmael his sone. 1388 — Josh. v. 3 He 
circumside the sones of Israel in the hil of prepucies. 14... 
Circunsision in Tuudale's Vis. 98, Oure vices all that we 
may circunsyde. 1496 Dives § Paup. (W. de W.) tiv. 
139/2 In this tabernacle he was circumcyded. 1535 Cover: 
DALE Fer. iv. 4 Be circumcided in the Lorde. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 68 To put out bayth his ene, Bayth nois 
and eiris circumsyde also. le Deer (Douay) x Jac. t. 63 
The wemen that circumcided their children were murdered. 

Circumcinct,///.a. Alsot Circumci-neted. 
[ad. L. crrcumecinct-us pa. pple. of circumcingtre 
to gird about.] Girt about, begirt, encompassed, 

So +Circumci‘nction, Circumci‘neture, 2 
begirding, a girdle; +Circumcinge v. [sce 
above], to gird round, or about. ; 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhoner's Bh. Physick 184/2 This cir- 
cumcinctione must we lace on the bare body of the Patient. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Circumcinct, compassed or gir 
about. 1657 Tomutxson Kenou's Disp. 293 Boughs, cir- 
cumcinged with flowers. /éid. 303 Globular heads circum- 


see CIR- 


CIRCUMCISER. 


¢ncompass about, or round. 1884 T. Kerstaxr in A the- 
nem 9g Veh. 187/3 Vhe natural precipitous circumcincture 
of the promontory. 

Circumeingle: sce Cimcus- 1. 

+ Circumcis, fa. pple. Obs. [a. OV. cfecrmes, 
L. circumeis-us: see next.) Circumcised. 

¢ 1250 Geu. & Fx. 999 Me him self wurd Sanne circumcis. 
—Tbidl. r0u2. 


+ Circumcise, 5. Obs. rare. [a. OF. ctrconcs 
‘ prepuce’ (Godef.), repr. L. cércumecisas or -unt.] 
Circumcision ; foreskin. 

¢1250 Geu. & Ex. 2848 Sephora toc dif zunge knaue, And 
dede circumcise haue. 1460 /’o/, Nel. & £. Poems 11866) 
128 Pe tlesh of his cyrcumsyce. 

Circunicise ‘si-1kimsaiz), v. Also 4 -ces, 
-sice, -cyse, -zize, 4-5 -sise, -syse, 5-cyce, 6- 
-size. [ad. OF. crrconciser, -cister, or f. k. cir- 
coucis-, stem of circoncire pr. pple. -cisant, pres. 
subj. -cfse, etc.) :—L. efrcumciddre: see prec. and 
Circumciwe, ] 

I. In Scriptural sensc. 

1. trans. To cut off the foreskin or prepuce of 
(males); chiefly as a religious ritc of Jews and 
Mohammedans. Also in Surgery. 

(Also to perform an analogous operation on females.) 

e1250 Gew. & Ex. 1200 Circumcised he was, a-buten 
schoren..Circumcised on de e3tende day. a r300 Cursor 
AL, 2668 ‘Cott.) Do your knauebarns to circumcees [v. 7. 
circumcise]. a 1400 bid. 1x095 (laud MS.) When they 
had circumzizid Iolin. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 4326 Cercum- 
siset sothely in sort with the Iewes. 1494 FABYAN vil. 329 
The lewys dwellynze at Norwyche..to answere to a com- 
playnt..y'they thuide stele a chylde, and it circumsysyd of 
the age of a yere. 16xx Biste Gen, xvii. 11 And ye shall 
circumcise the flesh cf your foreskinne. 1616 R.C. Vues’ 
IWhis. w. 2537 Some have turnd ‘Turkes for gaine, yet live 
despisde After they once have been but circumcisde, c 1645 
Howe. Left. (1650) Il, 13 The Ilabassin empcrour..is a 
Jew also from the girdle downward, for he is both circum- 
cised and christened. 18x15 Ftruinstone Acc. Caubnl 
(1842) I. 265 ‘lhe Cauzy..ordered the prisoner to be circum- 
cised against his will. 1863 Cottincwoon tr. Jaifs's 
Introd. Anthrop.), 106 Vosinann..relates of the women of 
Wydah, that they can be circumcised like the Hottentot 
women. 1887 Druitt Surgeon's Vade Alecum (ed. 12) 803 
To produce a radical cure, the Surgeon must circumcise. 

b. fig. Chiefly as a Hebraism, in reference to 
the purification typified by the ritc; partly, with 
the notion of castration. 

¢ 1340 Hamro.e Prose Tr. 13 Than esa man circumsysede 
gastely. 1555 Even Decades HH’, Jad. 1 Arb.) 53 O Englande, 
whyle tyme is gyuen thee, circumcise thy harte. 1611 
Biste Dent, xxx.6 The Lord thy God will circuincise thine 
heart, 1633 P. Fretcner Purple /sl, 1x. xxviii, With 
sharpest griefs her heart was circumcis’d. 1875 Jowrtr 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 85 If you take such an one and circumcise 
his passions, 

II. From the classical Latin sense. 

+2. To cut round. Ods. 

1607 TorseL. Serpents (1608) 636 The flesh round about tlie 
wound..to be circumcised and cut with a sharp rasor. 1799 
G. Smatu Laboratory 11. 13x Circumcising them of the bark 
for about two inches round. — " 

+3. fig. To cut short, limit, abridge, circum- 
scribe ; to cut off. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgr. 1. 11. xvi. 273 Some circumcise from 
hence both Phrygia,and Mysia. @ 1656 Hates Gold, Rem. 
(1688) 308 We must circumcise and pare even this our vow 
and covenant with God. @ 1672 Wren in Gutch Col/. Cr. 
1.239 The Puritan ..was strongly bent to circumcise [the 
Church} both in authority and revenue. 

Hence Citreumcising vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 2681 Pe werk of cireumcising. 1607 
Torser, four. Beasts (1673) 149 Poysoned wounds.. 
cured by incision and cireumcising of the flesh. 1611 Biare 
Luke ti. 21 When eight dayes were accomplished for the 
circuincising of the childe. @ 17rx Ken //ymns Festr. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 215 The circumcising stecl. 

Circumcised (soukimsaizd, poet. -soizéd), 
fil.a. [f. CIRCUMCISE v. +-FD1.] 

1. Having the prepuce cut off; that has under- 
gone circumcision, (.Allusively used for ‘Jewish’ 
or ‘Mohammedan ’.) 

1604 Snaks. Oth. v. ii. 355, 1 tooke by th’ throat the cir- 
cumcised Dogge. 1663 J. Spencer /’rodigves 11665! 153 
Maimonides ione of the most learned and sober Doctors o1 
the circumcised Nation’, 1671 Mittox Samson 975 My 
name, perhaps, among the Cireumcised In Dan, in Judah, 
.-may stand defamed. 1802 SoutHEey Monodramas, La 
Caba 68 Moor! turbaned misbeliever ! Circuincised traitor 

b. fig. Spiritually chastened or purified. 

1828 [, Irvine Lust Days 360 With an open but circum- 
cised ear, they drink in the melody ofnature’s various song. 

+2. Cut or shorn round. Qés. 

1664 H. More Alvst. Zig. 475 Disguised in some uncouth 
habit with circumcised crowns. 1761 Fitzceracpin / ‘Vid. 
Trans. LI. 74 The growth of the circumcised branches. 

+3, Cut short, curtailed, circumscribed. Os. 

1561 R. Cuenry Let, Cecil 16 Apr. in Sirype im. Acf 1. 
App. xxiii. 62 My circumcised benefice. i Dlates Serv. 
By this circumcised, narrow, and penunious forme of studie. 

Circumciser (s3'1k5ms2iz22). “Also -or. 
[f. Crrcumctse +-ER.J One who circuincises. 

1535 Covernate x Macc. i. 64 They hanged vp the chil- 
dren by the neckes..and slewe the circuincisers of them. 
1659 Mitton Cis. Power Wks 11852) 316 This concising 
punishment of circuincisers. 1675 1. ADDISON State Fors 
611T.) Having gained a competent skill and experience, 
they set up for circumcisers, 1846 Sout tr. Chedins’ Surg. 


cincted with pricks. 1657 Phys. Dict., Circummcinge,environ, | 11.345 The circumcisor. 


CIRCUMCISION 


Circumcision (sdik%msi‘zan). Also 2 -ci- 
siun, 3-4 -cicioun, 4 -cisioun, -sisioune, 5 
-sycyon, -sysion, 6 -sysyon. fa. OF. circum- 
ctsiun (mod.F. cérconcision), ad. L. circumecisien- 
em, n. of action f. cérczmeidére: see CIRCUMCIDE.} 

1. The action of circuincising; practised as a re- 
ligious rite by Jews and Mohammedans, and by 
various other nations; also as a surgical operation. 

e117§ Laub. Hout. 83 pene nome pet hitn wes izefen at 
circumcisiun. @ 1300 Cursor JT, 10986 Pu sal be dumb.. 
Till pe time of his circumsisioune. 1382 Wyciir Jofv vii. 
22 Moyses 3af to 30u circumcisioun. 1526 Pélgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 207 b, Whiche circumcision (as saynt Bede 
sayth! wasa fygure of baptym. 1634 Sir T. Hervert Jrav. 
2o Their Religion is Pazanisme, yet Circumsision tels us, 
they [Malagasy] have heard of Mahomet. 1776 Gipson 
Decl. & #.1, xvi. 390 Distinguished by the peculiar mark 
of circumcision. 1879 WaALLAcE Australas. v. 101 Circum- 
cision is used in the north and in the south. [188x Syd. Soc. 
Lex, Circumcisio faminarunt. The removal of portions 
of the nymphz, and sometimes of the clitoris, of the female, 
as practised by some Eastern nations.] 

attrib. 1658 SirT. Browne Hydriot. 9 The circumcision 
knives which Josuah also buried. 1885 Arwold & Sous 
Catal. Surg ic. Iustr. 466 Circumcision Clamp. 

b. fg. Spiritual purification by, as it were, 
cutting away siu. 

1526 TinoaLe Rovz. ii. 29 The circumcision of the herte is 
the true circumcision. 1611 /4¢¢. Circumcision is, that of 
the heart, in the spirit, and not in the letter. 1549 Bé. 
Comm. Prayer, Collect for Circumcision, Graunt vs tbe 
true circumcision of thy spirite. 

c. fransf. In Biblical language: The circum- 
cised people, the Jews ; fig. ‘the Israel of God’. 

1382 Wycuir Acts x. 45 The feithful, or cristen, men of 
circumcisioun {1534 TinDaLe, They of the circumcision 
which beleved: so Cranmer, Geneva, and 1611: 1535 
Coveroace, The faithfull of the circumcision; so Rfezzs.] 
1611 Biste Gad. ii.g ‘That wee should goe vnto the heathen, 
and they vnto the circumcision. — PAZ. iii. 3 For we are 
the circumcision which worship God in the spirit. .and haue 
no confidence in the flesh. 1839 YEoweELL Aue. Brit. Ch. ii. 
(1847) 18 The especial apostle of the circumcision. 

2. Ecci, The festival of the Circumcision of 
Christ, observed on the 1st of January. 

14.. Circumsision (Tuudale's Wis. 98) ‘This day..That 
called is the Circumsysion. a@ 1538 Sozgs § Ball. (1860: § 
‘The tyme of newe yere, callyd the feast of Chrysts syrcom- 
sysyon. 1782 PriestLey Corrupt Chr. Il. vi. 134 The 
feast of Circumcision js first mentioned..in 450. 

+ 3. [As in cl. Lat.] Cutting or shaving round, 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 489 b, That shave- 
lyng and cowled rowte..with bare scraped scalpes, beyng 
a new fangled mark ofcircumcision. 1607 TopseuL Four-f. 
Seasts 11673) 10 Another beast .. much like a Baboun, as 
appeareth by his natural circumcision. 1761 FitzGERALO 
Fruit Trees in Phil, Trans. LIV. 72 Making an incision 
lengthways, from the upper to the under circumcision, I 
separated the bark. » 

Circumci'sionist, an advocate of circumcision. 

1883 J. Parker Afost. Life Il. 99 He was no circum- 
cisionist. 

Cireumelose, see Cincum- 1. 

Circumelu‘de, v. vare. [ad. L. ctrcumclidire 
to shut in on all sides.]} So Cireumeluw'sion, an 
enclosing all round. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gertiles II. mi. 121 To circumclude or 
shut up. 1730-6 Baitey Cércumclusion, a shutting or en- 
closing all about. Hence in mod. Dicts. 1881 Syd. Sve. 
Lex., Circumclusiou, a mode of coinpression of a blond- 
vessel by passing a needle through the skin, under the ves- 
sel, then out through the skin again, and tying a ligature 
over the two ends of the needle, so as to exe:cise pressure. 

Circumcolumnar, ctc.: see CrRcuM-. 

+Circumcr'rrent, a. Ods. [ad. pr. pple. of 
L. circumecurrére to run round.}] Running round, 
considering all round. So Circumeu'rrence. 

1655-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 222/1 Undistracted, 
and circumcurrent Phantasie. /é/d, 223/1 Having thus by 
Circumcurence examined the Phantasie. 

+ Cireumdate, a. Obs. In 5-6 circun-. [ad. 
L. ctrcumdét-us, pa. pple. of circumddre to put 
around, surround.] Surrounded, encompassed. 

1460 Pol. Rel. & L. Pocurs (1866) 82 O plesauntolyue with 
grace circundate! ¢ x50 Barcray Mirr. Good Maun. 
(1570) Ej, Tnis life is.. Circundate in compasse with misery 


and wo. 1560 Rottand Crt. Veuus ui. 475 All circundat witb 
the quhite Alabast. 

+ Circumdate, v. Ofs. Alsocircun-. [f.as 
prec.: see -aTE3, (Quot. 1578 perhaps implies a 
vb. cércunde.] trans. To surround, cncompass. 

1578 Banister /Zisf. au 1. 23 A strong enclosure, so 
ctircundated and compassed for the safe keeping of the hart 
and Lunges. /4d. 1. 32 That Cartilage. .circundeth and 
compasseth..the head of the thigh. 1621 Quarters Div, 
Poems, Esther, Don Phazbus fiery Steeds..That circundates 
in twice twelve hours the World. 1632 Litucow Yrav. vi. 
(1682) 250 Within the circundating leaves. 1639 G. DanieL 
Ecclus. xxviii. 73 Circumdate thy land Witb hedge of thorne. 
1657 TomLinson Kezou's Disp, 291 Circumdated with little 
angust, long leaves. 

So + Circu'mdant a. [ad. L. czrcumdant-em, pr. 
pple. of cércunedére], surrounding; Circumda:- 
tion, the act of surrounding. Oés. 

1600 W. Vaucnan Direct. f. Health (1633) 97 Because the 
circundant ayre is colder. 1645 Dicny Nat. Bodies xv. 
(1658) 167 The coldness of the circumdant air. 1623 Cockr- 
kam, A compassing about. .Circundatioz, 


Circumdenudation, -dolate: sec Crrcum-. 
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Circumduce (ssikdmdiés\, v. fad. L. civ 
cunmdiic-ére to lead around ; (as law term) to annul. ] 

+1. frans. To carry or move round; to cause 
{o turn round an axis or centre; = CIRcuMDUCT I. 

1§78 Banister //ist. Afaz 1. 19 The head is not circum. 
duced by the articulation of the head with the first Vertebre. 
1656 tr. f/obbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 183 A plane may be 
circumduced about a strait line..as the axis of that motion, 
1657 TomLinson A’exoz's Disp. 60 Which we hold ..and 
circumduce it this way and that way. 

2. Sc. Law. To declare (the term) elapsed for 
leading a proof. 

1609 SKENE Keg, Way. Act K. Robert I, 25 He sall tine 
the benefite of probation ‘and the terme salbe circumduced 
agains him). 1754 Erstine Priuc. Sc. Law (1809) 477 An 
interlocutor is pronounced, circumducing the term, and pre- 
cluding him from bringing evidence thereafter. 1815 Scott 
Guy M.1, 1 have allowed you a competent space to express 
your feelings. I must circumduce the term. 

Circumduct (soskimda kt), v. [f. L. cérczem- 
duct-, ppl. stem of circumdicére: see prec.] 

L. trans. +a. In general sense: To lead or con- 

vey round or about. Ods. b. Phys. To carry or 
move round an axis. 
_ 1599 NAsHe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 88 About and about the 
inward and base court they circumducted him. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gzzaik, 1. 99 One Martha whoin Marcius most 
honourablie circumducted in a horse-litter. 1839-47 Topo 
Cycl. Anat, \I1. 790/1 The recti muscles are..capable of 
circumducting the cornea io all directions. 1885 J. Hotmes 
Surgery (ed. 3) 1. 1077 The thigh should be. .circumducted 
inwards, 3 

2. Law. To cancel, annul. (Cf. Crrcumpuce 2.) 

1726 Ayuirre Parerg, 28 Acts of Judicature may be can- 
celled aod circumducted by tbe Will..of the Judge. /6¢d. 
196 The citation may be circumducted in Judgment, tho’ 
the Defendant should not appear. 

Circumduction (soikimdakfan). [ad. L. cér- 
cumdiction-ent n. of action f. circumdtccre. | 

1. The action of leading round or about; a 
roundabout or circuitous course. ? Oés. 

3602 Furpecke Pandects Law Nations 2 The course and 
circumduction of their yeare. a 1637 B. Jonson Uuder- 
woods, Vis. Aluses Drayton, 1o thy admired Periegesis, Or 
universal circumduction Of all that read tby Poly-Olbion. 
1784 Jounson Let. to Langtow 13 Apr., You might have had 
it with less circumduction. 1822 T. Taytor Apuleius 47 
Led by an angular circumduction into the forum. 

2. The turning of anything round about its centre 
or axis; sfec. in Phys. the rotatory movement by 
which a limb is made to describe a cone having 
its apex at the joint. 

1578 Banister //ist. Maz iv. 47 The Muscles of circum- 
duction, or they that lead the eye about, 1656 tr. Hoddbes’ 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 6 The figure was made by the circum- 
Cuction of a body whereof one end remained unmoved. 
1835-6 Toop Cycf. Anat. I. 256/1 The wrist... admits of 
vague opposition and circumduction. 1842 E. Witson Auat. 
Vade Mec. 93 Circumduction can be performed only in 
the shoulder and hip joints. 1870 Bowen Logic viii. 233 
The circumduction of a body one end of which is fixed. 

3. Law. Annulling; cancellation. Circzmduc- 
tion of the term: in Sc. Law, the sentence of a 
judge declaring the time elapsed for leading a 
proof or doing other judicial acts, and precluding 
the bringing forward of any further evidence. 

1609 SKENE Reg. Alaj., Forme Proces 121 All probation 
. ceases, and ends be twa wayes: the first is, circumduction 
of the terme: tbe other is, conclusion of the cause. 1726 
Avyurrr Parerg. 196 The Defendant inust be cited de novo, 
as a circumduction requires. 

“| Deceit, cheating. [L. circumductio.] 

1623 CockERaM, Cércunduction, Guile, or deceit. 
Biount Glossogr. 

Circumerration: see Circum- I. 

+ Circumfe'r, v. Obs. [ad. L. circumferre to 
bear or carry round, Cf. OF. czzconferer.] trans. 
To carry or bear round, 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learu. u. v. § 2 The contemplations of 
man,.are circumferred tonature. 1648 W. Montacu Devout 
Ess. v. it. 49 The charities which power hatb circumferred 
to others, doe all returne. 

+ Cireu-mferat, a. Sc. Obs. rare. [for cir- 
cumferit. pa. pple. of prec., or ad. F. cérconfer’.] 
Surrounded, encompassed. 

1560 Rottano Crt. Venus 1. 86 Trim Tergattis. .Circum- 
ferat with stanis subtellie. 

Circumference (seikomféréns), sé. In 6 
cercumferens, cyrcompherence. a. F. czrcoz- 
Jérence, or ad. L. cércumferentia \also linea cir- 
cuniferens), f. circum round, about + fer-re to bear. 
The literal sense in L. would have been ‘a bear- 
iug (of anything) about’; but the word arose 
as a late literal transl. of Gr. wepepépera rotundity, 
outer surface, periphery, sb. of state f. mepipepas 
turning round, round, surrounding.] 

1. The line that forms the encompassing boun- 
dary, csp. of anything of a rounded form; compass, 
circuit. spec, in Geom, The curved line which 
forms the boundary of a circle or other closed 
curve ; also, rarcly, the aggregate of the sides of 
a rectilineal figure ; periphery. 

1393 Gower Coz/f. III. 90 The cercle and the circumfer- 
euce Of every thing unto the heven. 1413 Lyoc. /ilgr. 
Sowle v. i, (1859! 70 In the circumference of eueriche of 
these cercles, was sette a lytel Cercle. 1555 EDEN Decades 


1656 in 


CIRCUMFERENTIAL. 


IV, Ind. (Arb.) 249 The Spanyardes and Portugales com- 
pased tbe hole circumference of the worlde. 1s7o0 Bit- 
LINGSLEY Zuclid 1. def. xv. 3 A circle isa plaine figure, con. 
teyned vnder one line, which is called a circumference. 
1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, 1. iv. 77 The spokes of a 
wheel moue faster neere the circumference. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math. 1. 37 Of a Circular Ring, cr .. the Space 
included between tbe Circumferences of two Circles. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. & Ferns 309 It thus em- 
braces. .the whole circumference of the node. 

b. Measure or distance round. 

1sss Eortn Decades IV. Ind. (Arb.\ 225 Of greater circum: 
ference then the heade of a man. 1664 Power £.x/. Philos. 
1, 1 Two fair eyes. .of the circumference of a spangle. 1718 
Lavy M. W. Moxtacue Ze/t. I]. xlix. 65 Strabo calls Car- 
thage forty iniles in circumference. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 
199 The circumference of the mass of land was nearly three 
miles. 

2. In looser use: ta. A part of the circum- 
ference, an arc. Ods. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elent. Philos. (1839) 181 The crooked 
line which terminates the circle [is] the perimeter ; and every 
part of that crooked line, a circumference or arch. 

+ b. The surface of a body having a circular or 
rounded section, e.g. a sphere, cylinder, ete. Ods. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alaz 7x From the Center to the 
Circumference of the body. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. 11. 
(1680) 28 In the circumference of his Brain ke cannot finde a 
way to lead him out. 1704 Newton Officks (J.), The bubble 
..seemed red at its apparent circumference. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1.39 There is great heat in the bowels of the 
eartb, which is constantly expanding from the centre to the 
circumference. 

+e. Put for the whole circle. Ods. rare. 

1667 Mitton /. LZ. 1. 286 His ponderous shield. . Behind 
him cast; the broad circumference Hung on his shoulders 
like the Moon. 

3. gen. Compass, bound, enclosure. : 

1598 SHaks. Merzy W. 1. v. 113 To be compass’d like a 
good Bilbo in the circumference of a Pecke. 1720 OzELL 
Vertot’s Rom. Rep. VW. ix. 49 A Civil War raging within 
the very Circumference of her Walls. 1857 H. Reep Lect. 
Eng. Poets \1.i. 249 Wrapped in the little circumference of 
a tuft of grass, 

4. That which surrounds, environment. vare. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 1. § 51 Every devil is an 
Hell unto himselfe; he..needs not the misery of circum- 
ference to afflict him. 1825 SoutHey Tale Paraguay u. 11 
A wide circumference of woodlands waste. 

+5. A circuit ; a roundabout or circuitous course. 

1547 Booror /ztvod. Kuowl. 209 From Calys I haue set 
the cyrcuyte or thecercumferens of Europ .. and am come 
to Calys agayn. ?¢ 1600 Distracted Eurp. v- iv, in Bullen 
Old PI. (1884) III. 259 What a lardge passage or cyrcom- 
pherence Theise pryncesmake to come unto the way Which 
lyes before tbeire nosses! 1647 H. More Song of Soul u. 
iti, 11. xiv, Thus all things in distinct circumference Move 
about Him thatsatisfies themall. 1700 Luttrett Srvef Rel. 
(1857) [V. 720 He took a circumference, and came upon the 
back of their camp and surprized them. 

+ b. Roundabout process, ado abour a thing. 

1666 Third Advice Painter 27 Some Patteuts pass with less 
circumference. 

6. jig. (Usually opposed to CENTRE sd, 6, 11 b.) 

1605 THYNNE Advocate in Animadv, Introd. 111 Which 
{clemency] from the centre of your bounty doth spreade it 
self into the circumference of all orders of your subjectis. 
a1711 Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 167 Grief the 
circumference was, the centre joy. 1827 Pottok Course 7. 
ix, To send his glaring eye Beyond the wide circumference 
of his woe. 1872 Yeats /echn. Hist. Comut. 430. 

Circumference, v. 7a7e. [f. prec. sb.] srans. 
To form the circumference of, to encompass. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Browne Pseud. Ef. u. ii. 57 Nor is the vigour 
of this great body included only in ift|s selfe, or circum- 
ferenced by its surface. 1887 TatmaceE in Vorce 15 Dec. 7 
The earth is diametered and circumferenced with discord. 

+ Cireu-mferencer. Oés. = CIRCUMFERENTOR I. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. 375 The admeasurement of land.. 


witb a circumferencer. 
+ Circu'mferent, a. Ods. [In form, ad. L. 


cércuntferent-cm, pres. ppie. of cércumferre to 
carry round; but associated in sense with czrcum- 
ference.| Forming the circumference, encircling, 
encompassing ; travelling around. 

161z WoopaLL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 315 The..pinnein 
the center guideth the circumferent tooth-head saw. 1620 
Mippreton & Rowtry Courtly Masque Wks. V. 165 The 
round year In her circumferent arms will fold us all. 16z0 
Venner Via Recta (1650) 296 From the center to the cir- 
cumferent parts. 1652 Srarke Print, Devot, (1663) 580 
Those of circumferent nations. 

4] = In circumference. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Huasb. v1. 61 A comune busshell greet 
circumferent, Or lite] lesse [i. e. as great in circumference as 
a common bushel]. 

Circumferential (soiko:mférenfial), a. [f. 
L. circuntferenti-a CIRCUMFERENCE + -AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the cir- 
cumference. 


x610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie God 584 Called Periceci, 
circumferentiall inhabitants. 1645 Cr/y Alarua 9 Circum- 
ferentiall deliberations without any fixed center. 1658 W. 
Burton /¢iz. Anton. 158 The circumferential inscription 
upon the reverse. 1678 Cunwortu /xtell. Syst. 1. v. 824 
Circumferential Lines leading to this Center. 171g tr. 
Lancirollus’ Rerune Mem. V1. xvii. 383 How much a 
Circular or Circumferential Line is greater than a strait 
line drawn through the Centre, 1859 Darwin Ovig. Spec. 
vii. (1878) 173 The circumferential flowers have their corollas 
much more developed than those of the centre. 1882 Nature 
XXVIL. 35 Strength [of a gun] to resist a bursting strain, 
which is called circumferential strength. 


CIRCUMFERENTOR. 


+ 2. Circnitous, roundabout, indirect. Ods. 

1662 Futter Worthyes (18401 III. 125 Circumferential 
devices. /d#d. III. 406 He preferred death in a direct line 
before a circumferential passage thereunto. 2 

Hence Circumferentially adv., in a circum- 
ferential way ; in or upon the circumference. 

1863 Huxtey A/an's Place Nat. § 2. 62 The yelk becomes 
circumferentially indented. 1882 Maynu Rew in V. 
Tribune 24 May 8 Dealing with the larger limbs, he.. 
notches them circumferentially. 

Circumferentor (soikvmférentos). Also 7 
-er. [f. CIRCUMFERENT + -oR, -ER of the agent.] 

1. Sterveying. An instrument consisting of a flat 
brass bar with sights at the ends and a circular 
brass box in the middle, containing a magnetic 
needle, which plays over a graduated circle; the 
whole being supported on a staff or tripod. (Now 
commonly superseded by the THKODOLITE.) 

1610 W. FotKinGuam Art of Survey u. iv. 53 With Plaine- 
fable, Theodelite, Sector, Circumferentor. 1644 Nye 
Gunnery 11. \1647) 36 Circumferenter, or Geometricall 

Square. 1697 PAel. Traus. XIX. 625 ‘The Circumferentor, 
by which the Down Survey, or Sir William Petty's Survey 
of Ireland was taken. 1760 S. Wyo (tle) The Practical 
Surveyor, by the Plain-Table, ‘Theodolite, or Circumferen- 
tor, 1864 Jearrreson Jt. Seephensonl. 48(L.). 

2. An instrument for measuring the circum- 
ference of a wheel; a tire-measurer, tire-circle. 

1874 Kunicnt Dict. Alech. 

Circumfixed, -flanked, ctc.: see Cincun- 1. 

Circumflect (ssikdmfle kt), v. [ad. L. cér- 
cumflectore to bend round; alse, to mark or pro- 
nounce with a circumflex accent.] 

l. trans. Gram. To mark with a circumflex 
accent. tb. fg. To accentuate, emphasize (ef. 
CikcUMFLEX B. 1 b.). 

1643 Sober Sadness 1 To circumflect the sad accents of 
their just Complaint. 1751 Westey Wés. (1872) XIV. 80 
Nouns of the First Declension circumflect the Genitive 
Plural. > 

2. To bend round. 

In mod. Dicts. es 
Circumflex (sd-1kdmfleks), a. and sb. [As 

adj., ad. L. circumflex-us bent about, pa. pple. of 

circumflectdre; as applied to the accent, it trans- 

lated Gr. meprorwyev-os, lit. “drawn around ’, in re- 

ference to its shape. The sb. is partly an abso- 

lute use of the adj., partly (senses 2, 3) repr. L. 
ctreumflexu-s a bending round. ] 

 ENGIE 

1. Gram. A word meaning literally * bent round’ 
applied to an accent-mark «4, °, or ~, placed, ori- 
ginally in Greek, over long vowels having a par- 
ticular accent or ‘tone’ (see ACcENT 1); and 
thence transferred to other languages as a mark of 
length, of contraction, or of a particular variety of 
long vowcl. Sometimes also applied to the tone, 
quantity, or quality indicated by this mark. 

The Greek mepiomuducvos was used by Dionysius of 
Ilalicarnassus, B.c. jo (wepromubpevar Ackecs'. According to 
Arcadius wrpt rérwy (¢200 a.D.), prob. copying Herodian 
(¢150 A.0.), the sign and name are both attributed to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (c264 b.c.). The original mark is 
said to have been * a combination of ’ and °, and hence 
called ou8dvere, for which however Aristophanes ts said to 
have substituted ~ to avoid confusion of ~ with Lambda 
(A), ‘This statement proves at least that the rounded form 
was the common one ¢200. In our oldest accented texts 
(7-9thc.) both forms * and ~ exist, but the rounded form 
prevailed, and by later scribes was turned up with a 
flourish, thus ™, 

The Latin grammarians of 2-3d c. call the mark circut- 
Jlexus, and generally agree as to its shape being “* ‘exc. 
Capella who used 7); but it was not actually used in 
writing Latin till modern times, when sometimes introduced 
to indicate contraction as in amirunt for amaverunt, or 
in the ablative sing. in -@. In recent times also it has been 
introduced in French to mark a long vowel, chiefly due to 
contraction, as in déte from deste, The circumflex used in 
normalized printing of Old High Germau, and other Teu- 
tonic langs., to express long quantity, originated in an 
acute aceent ‘(as in O.E.), which being thus made %, has 
been confounded with the Romanized form of the circumflex. 

In modern English use the mark has no definite value, 
but is variously used by orthoepists or phonetists to mark 
long quantity, ‘broad’ quality, or the like. 

22577 Gascoicne Ji/ks. (1587) Dj b, The grave accent is 
marked by this caract ’, the light accent is noted thus’, and 
the circumflex, or indifferent is thus signified ~. 1 Pur- 
TENHAM Ling. Poeste 11. vi[vii.] (Arb.) 92 Called the circum. 
flex, or compast accent : and if new termes were not odious, 
we migbt very properly call him the (windabout) for so ts 
the Greek word. ¢16z0 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 22 
The circumflex accent both liftes and felles the syllab that 
it possesseth, and combynes the markes of other tuae, 
thus %. 187r Rosy Lat, Gram. 1. xiii 98 The Romans 
distinguish between an acute and a circumflex accent. 

. Bent or bending roand; ‘+ circtitous. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Comic Wks, (1709) 187, 1 
+.took a circumflex Road, 1728 Swirtr Discovery, With a 
congee circumflex, Bush, smiling round on all, retreats. 
1870 Hooker Stud. /Jora 42 Emhryo hooked, folded or 
circumflex, 

3. duat. Applied to certain structures of curved 
or winding form, or which bend round others; as 
the circumflex arteries of the arm (amtertor and 
posterior c. a.), of the thigh (éwermal and ex- 
ternal), of the knee; the c¢rcumflex iliac artery 
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and vein ; the ¢ércumflex nerve of the arm; the | 
circumflex muscle of the palate, or sensor palate. 

1831 RK. Knox Cloguct's Auat, 634 The thoracic and cir- 
cumflex arteries. 1836-39 Tonp Cyc/. Anat, 1. 247/1 The 
internal circumflex artery tsa larger vessel than the external. 
1842 I2. Witson Anal. Made Mec. 422 ‘The Branches of the 
circumflex nerve are muscular and cutaneous. 188r Mivart 
Cat 278 From the same two nerves there arise the circum- 
flex and the subscapular nerves. 

B. sb. 

1. Gram. A circumflex accent (sign) : see Act. 

1609 DovLanp Oruith. Microl. 70 The Circuinflex is that, 
hy which a sillable first raised is carried low. 1656 BLouxT 
Glossogr., Circumflex is that mark, which is used over the 
letter (avin ., Awdsti for Amavisti, 1711 J. GreeNnwoon 
Eng. Grant. 240 It would not be amiss if the long ¢ were 
always mark’d with a Circumflex ..thus 7. 1883 Maxcn 
Comp. Gram. Anglo-Sa.x. § 12 In this book .. a circumflex 
is used over all long vowels and diphthongs. 

+b. fig. Obs. 

1655 Gurnatt Chr, fn Arm. iii, (1669) 79/2 This accents 
the. .unholiness of a Saint with a circumflex. 

+ 2. Bending round, winding, curve, a curved line. 

1601 W. Parry 7rav. Sir A. Sherley 24 Every letter 
(well neere) with his circumflex importeth a whole word. 
1655 Nr. Worcester Cent, Juv., A Cypher. .so contrived 
that one line, without returns and circumiflexes stands for 
each and every of the 24 Letters. 1709 Tatler No. 7 ? 16 
The Circumflex, which Persons of his Profession take in 
their Walking. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide iit. 928 ‘This 
terrene Shook with concussive circumflex most dread. 


3. A curved line, (or {, bracketing two or morc 


lines of writing. ? Ods. 

1801 F. Tuesicer in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (18461V U1. Introd. 
208 ‘Those Line-of-Battle Ships.. within the circumflex were 
boarded by me in the following order. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exh, xxviii. (1856) 231 Vhe liinbs of two broken arcs stretch- 
ing like circumflexes at about 23° distance on each side of 
the moon. 

Circumflex, wv. [f. L. cérctunfiex- ppl. stem 
of circumflectére: sec prec. ; but in I]. from prec. ; 
in the former casc the stress is on -flex, in the 
latter on cz-7eum-, as in the adj.] 

I. 1. ¢rans. Yo bend or wind round. 

1644-58 CLEVELAND Gen. (oems (1677) 39 With a splay 
mouth, and a nove circumflext. 1673 T. JoRDAN in Ileat 
Gracers’ Comp, (1869) 514 A Reynard Gules, with a Goose- 
neck in his mouth, and her Body circumflex'd over his 
Back. 1851 Times 19 Sept. 4/5 The last cot! [of submarine 
cable] being securely circumflexed at about 4 o'clock. 

To arch over with something bent round. 
18s0 Browninc Xmas Eve &c. 177 ‘Vill the heaven of 
heavens were circumflext (with a rainbow]. 

+ 2. intr. To bend round. O6s. 

1661 Morcan Sih, Gentry u. i. 13 That doth circumflex 
and turn down like a Flower de Lice. 

II. 3. trans. To put or take a circumflex accent 
upon; to write or pronounce with a circumflex. 

1565 Coorer Dict. Hist. s.v. Britannia, Fyndynge in 
Suidas, that Prytania in greeke, with a circumflexed aspi- 
ration, doeth stgnifie metalles. 175: Westry IVs, (1872) 
XIV. 80 Acute-toned words of the First and Second De- 
clensions circumflex all their Genitives and Datives. 1774 
Mitroro //arm. Lane. 66 It was always acuted or circum- 
flexed. 1813 A/onth, Mag. XXXVI. 425 Letters that are 
circumflexed must be pronounced long. 

+b. humorous, To accentuate strongly. Ods. 

166: L. Grirrin Doctr, Asse, Asse’s Compl. 8 We are 
none of those, ‘(hat Circumflex their Sermons with their 
Nose, And mingle Hopkins Rimes, with Wisdomes Prose ! 

4. To bracket, conjoin in writing with a curved 
line, (.. (Cf. CrRcuMFUEX sé. 3.) ? Obs. 

1805 J. Poote Reply R. Gardiner's Answ. 9 By some 
flourish of a very free pen..they became circumflexed into 
one date. j 

Circumflexion, -flection (s5:kimflekfan). 
fad. L. c#reumflexton-em bending round.] 

1. Bending round; circuitous course. 

1555 Eoen Decades 7, (nd. an. x. (Arb.) 184 The circam- 
flection or course of the water reboundynge in compasse. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Circumflexion, a bowing or bend- 
ing round about. 1773 atchelor V1. 45 Such sudden 
stops, and circumflections. (In WorcestER; and in inod. 
Dicts.]} 

2. Marking or accenting with a circumflex. } 

1815 A/onth. Mag. XXXIX. 303 The definition of circum- | 
flexion. .is not very consistent with his explanation of the 
two simple accents. 

+ Cireumfloribus. Aumorous nonce-wd. [f. 
L. ctreum + floribus, abl. pl. of flos flower. Cf. 
CIRCUMBENDIBUS.} Flowery and long winded. 

1738 9 Mary Granvitte Autobiog. (1861) II. 45 Much 
circumfloribus stuff was talked of on the Court side. 

Circumflow: see Circus- 1, 

Circumfluence (sotkomflvéns). rare. [as if | 
ad. L. *crrcumflucntia, {. circumflucre : sce next.] 
A flowing around. 

1881 Rosset fallads & Sonn. 203 Like multiform cir- 
cumfluence manifold Of night's flood-tide. 1888 //arfer's 
Wag. Apr. 767 The circumfluence of a shadowed sea. 

Circumfluent (souko-mflwént). fad. L. cfr 
cumpfluent-em, pres. pple. of circumflucre to flow 
round.) Flowing round; ambient as a fluid. 

1877 Dee Relat, Spir. 1. (1659° 29 A Centre: From the 
which the Circumfluent beams of his proper power do pro- | 
eced. 1656 Bioust Glossoer., Circus] went, that Nows and 
runs about. 1725 Pore Odyss. t 230 Whose bounds the 
deep circumfluent waves embrace. 1849 Murcutsox Sv/uria 
vi. (1867) 110 With two encircling mounds and two circum- 
fluent valleys. 1864 Ruskin in Reader IV. 6783/1 In that 
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matter of Political Economy also (though forced in like 
manner to write of that by unendnrable circunfluent fallacy), 
I know my ground. 1868 Grapstost, Juv. Alunds xii, 
(1870) 488 ‘The. conception of a great circumfluent River. 

Circumfluous (saskoinflas),a. [f. L. c¢rceem- 
fiu-us flowing around, (more commonly) flowed 
around, surrounded by water + -ovs ] 

l. Flowing around, surrounding as a fluid; also 
fransf.; = CIRCUMFIUENST. 

1638 Winnins New World iv. (1707) 33 
fluous Reflection. 1667 Mutton /’. ‘i 
World Built on circunifluous Waters. 1725 Port: Odyss. 
tv. 753 Girt with circumfluous tides. 1846 Grote Greece 
I, xiii, 208 On the farther sidé of the circuinfluous ocean. 

2. lowed round, surrounded by water. 

1615 Cuarman Odyss. 1. 608 This circuinfluous isle. 1656 
Liount Glossogr., Circum/fluous, .. that is flowed about. 
1845 J. I. Newman “ss. Developm, 255 Her offspring .. 
wherewith the populous swarnis ever throng the circum: 
fluous hive. 

Circumfodient, -fulgent: sec Circus. 1. 

+ Circumfora‘neal, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. as next 
+-AL.] nest. 

1613 Jackson Creed uu. 30 Wks. II, 124 Circumvented by 
any omestic pediar or circumforaneal copesinate. 

+ Circumforanean, @. Oés. [f. as next + 
-AN.] = next. 

1603 Tlotuann Plutarch’s Mor. 1199 These juglers and 
vagarant circumforanean land-leapers. 1621 Purton Anat. 
Met. \. ii. 1. iv. 1651) 60 Not borrowed from circumforanean 
Rogues and Gipsies. 1655 Futtcr //ist. Camb, 24 Cir- 
cumforanean Pedlars .. secretly vend prohibited Pam- 
phiets. ; 

Circumforaneous (sdukdmford'-nias), a. 
Now rare or Obs. [f. L. céircumfordne-us (f. 
circum + forum market) +-ous.] Strolling from 
market to market; wandering, vagrant, vagabond ; 
quack. 

1650 J. Brinstey 4” Antidote 29. 1651 Daxter /nf. Bap- 
diss 1. 235 A Circumforaneous Antidote. 1654 GayTox 
Pleas. Notes w. viii. 219 ‘Vhe circun:foraneous Emperick. 
1664 H. More dfyst. /nig. xvi, A kind of circumforancous 
Masking or Mumming. 1711 Aopison Sfect. No. 47 ? 6, 
I mean those circumforaneous Wits, whom every Nation 
calls by the Naine of that Dish of Meat which it likes best 
-.in Italy, Maccaronies; and in Great Britain, Jack Pud- 
dings. 1827 Curren Lect. //ist. M/edicine Wks. 1827 1. 
373 At first they practised in a circumforancous manner. _ 

“. Translating 1.. cércemfordneus in senses (a.) 
carried about for expiation, /¢.) movable. 

1822 IT. Tavtor Apuleius in. 47 Those who, with lustral 
sacrifices, expiate, by circumforaneous victims, the anger 
of the Gods, /did. 1v. 77 ‘Towers formed from the junction 
of planks, after the manner of a circumforaneous house. 

Circumfuse (saskimfiz-z), v. [f. L. cereumfiis-, 
ppl. stem of c#rcrnfundére to pour around, to 
surround, encompass. ] 

1. trans. To pour, diffuse, or spread (a fluid) 
around or about anything), 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., On Julia's Breath, All the spices 
of the East Are circumfused there. 1664 Power £.x/. 
Philos, vw. 101 ‘This vast Element of Air, cireumfused about 
this 1erraqueous Globe. 181g I’ravrairn Nat. Phil. 1. 305 
An elastic fluid, circuinfused about a solid. 

2. To surround (a thing) on all sides wét/ or iu 
{a fluid medium or the like); to bathe. ‘The 
surrounding substance may itsclf be the subject.) 

1605 B. Joxson Masguc Blackness 72 In the lake .. Ap- 
pear'd a face, all circumfused with light. 1 Cowrer 
Odyss. vu. 174 Ulysses .. by Minerva thick With darkness 
circumfus’d. 1805 Worosw. /'rr/ude 11850) 222 Vhe light 
of beauty did not fall in vain Or grandeur circumfuse them 
tonoend. 1818 Kyron Ch. //ar, iv. lii, Glowing and cir- 
cunifused in speechless love. : 

lence Circumfused /f/. a., diffused or spread 
around; surrounding or envycloping as a fluid. 

1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sur F. Drake (18811 43 Whose tops.. 
Were damp'd with circumfused clouds from sight. 1649 
Betwer Pathomyot. u. iv. 157 The circumfused skin..hath 
avoluntary motion. 1837 /‘raser’s AJag. XV 1. 666 Disperse 
into thin air the circumfused air. 

Circumfu'sile, ¢. rare—'. [f. L. type *cir- 
cumfiistlis, {. circumfis- ppl. stem of circumfun- 
dére (see prec.) after fist/es.) Poured or spread 
around. 

1725 Pore Odyss, in. 541 Artist divine, whose skilful hands 
infold The victim's horn with circumfusile gold. 

Circumfusion (sd1kdwfiazan). [ad. L. efr- 
cumfusion-em, {. ctreumfundére : sce CARCUMYUSE. J 
Pouring or diffusion around, 

1603 Sir C. evpon Jud. Astrol, vi. 163 Vhe circumfusion 
of the nire. 1704 Swiry 7. Vuh (1710 63 The natural. .suit 
..of daily Creation and Circumfusion. 1871 Mortiy | o/- 
tarre iii. ved. 2) 116 ‘That circumfusion of bright light which 
is the highest aim of speech. 

Ci:rcumgesta'tion. ? O/s. 
gestdre to carry round: sce -ATION.] 
abont (ceremonially or t procession). 

a1s64 Brecon Compar. brtw. Lords Sup. & Pope's Mass 
(1844 394 That popish mass. .with her feigned propitiatory 
sacrifice, with her transubstantiation, circumyestation. 1647 
Jer. Vavior Dissuas. Popery t. 1686 o6 Circumgestation 
of the Eucharist to be adored. 1655 Feiter CA. /f ist. 1. 
iv. § 5 Adoration and Circumgestation of Reliques. 

Circumgyral | saskfmdzoiral), a. rare. [f. 
L. ctreum > gyr-us a whirl, a wheel+-at; cf. 
next.} In circling wreaths or whirls. 

1873 W. S. Mavo Ve, lgain xxiv. 315 Cirtumgyral smoke. 
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Circumgyrate (ssikimdzaicreit), v. Also 
-girate. [f. Crrcum+L. gyrat- ppl. stem of gj7- 
are to turn or wheel round: see -ATE.] 

1. trans. To cause to turn or wheel round; to 
twist or twine. ? Ods. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. i. 1. xiii, The soul about 
it self circumgyrates Her various forms. 1691 Ray Crea- 
tiow i. (1704) 334 Warious sorts of Vessels, curl’d, circum- 
gyrated, and complicated together. 

2. iniv, To tum or wheel about, to roll round ; 
to travel round, make circuits. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div. 24 The 
whol frame of the World seemeth to me. .to circumgyrate, 
to wheel, whirl, and turn round about in a Topsi-Turvi. 
1830-2 BentHaM Fustice & Codific. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 479 
Circumpirating, as if by steam, on a wheel without a 

rag. 

3. trans. To go round, travel round. rare. 

1868 E, Epwarps Raleigh I, xxiv. 564 It took an ac- 
tive man..ten bours to circumgirate the town. 

Circumgyration (sd:kimdzairé!-fan). Also 
-giration. [sb. of action f. prec. : see -ATION.]} 

1. The act of turning round as a wheel; rota- 
tion, revolution on an axis. 

1603 Hottranp Plutarch’'s Mor, 1198 A certaine turbulent 
and inegular circumgiration. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. 
Del... iv. 75 This circumgyration of the Earth causeth the 
rising and setting of the Sunne. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zoov. 
(1801) I. 336 The apparent circumgyration of objects on 
ceasing to revolve. @ 1845 Barnam /zgol, Leg. (1877) 406. 

b. Giddiness, vertigo. ? Ods. rare. 

1656 Birountr Glossogr., Circunigyration..a turning or 
wheeling round about, a dizziness. Howellin Lustra Ludo- 
vicé (1646). 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Circumegyration.. Also, 
a term for giddiness. 

2. Moving in a circular or circuitous course ; 
circling, wheeling, turning about, travelling round. 

1607 Dekker Ants. Conjur. (1842) 6x Acheron (after many 
circumgirations) fals into the Stigian Lake. 1664 Powrr 
Exp. Philos. 11. 159 Magnetical Bodies, whose exspirations 
.-return in Circumgyrations to their Bodies again. 1847 
De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VII. 270 After endless cir- 
cumgyrations, never nearer to any opening. 

+b. Circuit. Ods. 

1651 Howett Venice 30 Zant. .hath about 60 miles in cir- 

cumgyration. 
. fis. 

1670 G. H. /fist. Cardinals . 1, 117 No Rhetorical 
flourishes, no circumgiration of words. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. VU. xvu. ii. 21 A total circumgyration, sum- 
merset, or tumble heels-over-head in the Political relations 
of Europe. 1879 M«Cartny Owx Times II. 207 Harley 
once described a famous speech as ‘a circumgyration of 
incoherent words ’. 

4. Convolution, contortion. 

1843 J. Witkinson Swedenborg'’s Anim. Kingd, I. v. 168 
The circumgyration of the intestines is apparently so erratic 
and confused. 

Circumgyratory (ssikdmdzai-ratari), a. [f. 
as CIRCUMGYRATE: see -oRY.] Marked by cir- 
cumgyration, circumgyrating, 

1835 Por Adv. Hans Pfaall Wks. 1864 1. 5 During his 
circumgyratory movements. 1860 HawtHorNe ard, Kaun 
xxx, 235 The creaking cider-mill, set in motion by a circum- 
gyratory horse. 

+Circumgy're, v. Ovs. Also -gire. [f, Cm- 
cuM- + L. gjv-adre to turn round, go round. ] 

1. trans. To ‘go round’, encompass. rare. 

1583 Stusses Avat. Abus. 11. (1882) 68 Precincts. .circun- 
gired and limited about with bounds and marks. 

2. trans. To cause to turn round or revolve. 

1635 Heywoop Hierarch, v. 274 As this Orbe is Circum- 
gyr'd and wheel’d. 

3. zur. To turn round like a wheel; to revolve; 
to make circuits, wind about, circle. 

1634 Sir T, Hersert 77av, (1677) 43 (T.) A sweet river.. 
after 20 little miles circumgyring, or playing to and fro, dis- 
charges itself into the ocean. 1635 Heywoop //ierarch. v1. 
332 The Mill, that circumgyreth fast. 1657 S. Purcuas 
Pol, Flying-/ns, . 205 In many circumgiring motions, and 
circling vagaries, 1680 MorpDeEN Geog. Rect. (1685) 308. 

Circumhabitant: see CircuM- 1, 

Circumincession (sd:1k#m,inse-fan). Theol. 
[ad. med.L. czrcumincéesstén-em, lit. ‘ going round’, 
f, CircuM- round + zxczdére to move, proceed, go. 
Introduced as a translation of Gr, meprxwpyors (lit. 
‘circuition, rotation’) as employed by Damascenus 
(8th c.) in his explication of the text ‘I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me’, it became a stand- 
ard term of scholastic theology. The difficulty 
of getting the sense in which the term thus came 
to be used, out of the litcral ‘going round’, led in 
latcr times to its frequent alteration to czrcztminses- 
ston, as if=*an insitting or indwelling (¢7sessto) in 
rotation or reciprocally’; sce £.] 

1644 Dicny Nat. Bodies (1657) 143 Who can look upon .. 
the incomprehensible circumincession..reserved for Angels 
eyes? 1656 Diount Glossogr., Circumtincession (from 
circum and incedo), a going or walking round about, As it 
is used among Divines it signifies the reciprocal being of the 
persons of the blessed Trinity in each other. @ 1716 Soutu 
Sere. (1717) IV. 318 These men. .have by their Modalities, 
Suppositalities, Circumincessions, and iveny such other 
Chimeras, so inisrepresented this .. Article o' the ‘Trinity 
to men’s reason. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycl., Céircuutincession, 
in theology, a terin whereby the schoolinen use to express 
the existence of three divine persons in one another, in the 
inystery of tbe trinity, 1873 F. Hatt lod, English 38 A 
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callow student of theology confesses that he is fairly gravelled 
by the bypostatic circumincession. 
B. written cercuneinsession. 

1678 Cupwortn /ztel?, Syst. 1. iv. 590 These Platonists .. 
attribute to their Three Divine Hypostases, just such an 
éumeptxwpyots, Circuminsession, or mutual In-being, as 
Christians do, 1697 State Philadelph. Soc. 19 A mutual 
Inhabitation, or Circuminsession, of Christ and the Soul. 
1721 Baitey Circuminsession [1731-1800 Circnmincession). 
1887 H. S. Bowpen tr. Hettinger's Dante 258 ‘Vhe bliss of 
the Divinity consists in the everlasting circuminsession of 
the Father in the Son, of the,Son in the Father, of Both in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Circuminclose, etc. : see Cincus- I. 

Circumjacence (siikdmdzéiséns). [f. L. civ 
cumyjace-re (see CIRCUMJACENT) + -ENCE.] ‘The 
fact or condition of being circumjacent. 

1884 QO. Rez. July 38 The circumjacence of ecclesiastical 
manors. 

Circumjacency (ssikimdzéisénsi), [f. as 
prec. + -ENCY.] ‘Phe quality of being circum- 
Jacent; corcr. (in p/.) circumjacent parts, en- 
\irons. 

1748 RicHArDson C/lastssa (1811) TV. iv. 16 All the mon- 
grel cure of the circumjacencies. 1839 De Quincey Recoll. 
Lakes Wks. (1858) Il. v. 252 The mouth, and the whole cir- 
cumjacencies of the mouth, composed the strongest feature 
in Wordsworth's face. 

Circumjacent (ssikimdzé@isént\, a. [ad. L. 
ctrcumjacent-em, pres. pple. of czrcumjacere to lie 
around, border upon.] Lying or situated around, 
adjacent on all sides, surrounding. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos vii. 32 Hir good fame..florysshyng 
..in the countreys circumiacent. 1578 Banister //ist. Alax 
1v. 45 By the bindyng together of all the partes circumiacent. 
1652 Howe tt AZassaniello 11. 137 In many places of the 
Country circumjacentto Naples. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) 
ILI. xxxvi. 267 The city with its circumjacent plain. 

Circumjovial (ssikimdzouvial), a. (sd.) 
Astr, [f. Cirncum 2+ Jov-em Jupiter: cf. jovlal,] 
Revolving round Jupiter. +b. sé. A satellite of 
Jupiter (06s.). 

1696 Wuisron 7%, arth 1. (1722) 22 The case being the 
same in.. the Circumjovials about Jupiter. 1728 DerHam 
Eccl. Fupiter’s Sat. in Phil. Trans, XXXV. 425 Exact 
Tables to calculate the Eclipses of the Circumjovials. 1794 
Mrs, Piozz: Syxzox. I1. 150 Circumjovial satellites. 1830 
Sir J. Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. 186 The contemplation 
of the circumjovial planets (as they were called) .. assisted 
in securing the admission of the Copernican system. 

So Circumjoval a., Circumjovian a., = prec. ; 
} Circumjovialist, a satellite of Jupiter. 

1856 Brewster Mart, Sc. ii. (ed. 3) 29 The four circum- 
joval planets, 1856 Anne Manninc Zasso & Leon, 18 Cir- 
cumjovian planets. 1667 R. Townecey in Phil. Trans, II. 
458 Taking the Distances. .of the Circum-jovialists. 

+Circumla'te, v. Oés. [f. L. czrceemlai- ppl. 
stem of ez7cum/ferre to bear or bring round.) /razs. 
To carry or bring round; sec. to tur or ‘ fetch’ 
round (a limb). Also zr, Hence + Circumla’- 
tion [late L. czrcumlatio), bringing or moving 
round; +Circumla'tory a., of or pertaining to 
circumlation ; roundabout, circumlocutory. 

1578 Banister J/ist, Mai iv. 58 The one legge fastened 
one the earth, and the other. .circumlated. — To circum- 
late or fetch about is the action of tbe whole legge. 1656 
Hosses Deca. v. Wks. VII. 113 This compounded motion 
of the sun, is one part of its circumlation. 1639 Satt- 
MARSHE Policy 98 How you may use circumlatory speeches. 

+Circumliga:te, v. Obs. [f. L. cércumligat- 
ppl. stem of -/igére.] ¢raizs. To bind round or 
about. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physick 1/2 Circumligate 
thereabout a linnen clothe. 1657 Tomtinson Rexon's Disp. 
382* They circumligate the tree with sheep-skins. 

a Crete [sb. of action f. prec.] 

1. ‘ The act of binding round’ (J.). 

1678 in Puittirs, whence in Kersey, Baitey, JouNnson. 

2. ‘The bond with which anything is encom- 
passed’ (J.). 

+ Cireumlige, v. Os. = CiRCUMLIGATE. 

1572 BosseweEtt dl raorie 11. 97 b, Two maces bellicall, 
Solis, circumliged with braunches of Olive, propre. 1623 
Cocxeram, Circumlidge, to bind about. 

Circumli'ttoral, 2. [f. Circum- 2+ L. Z7¢tus, 
littor- shore: cf. Zztéoral.) Lying round or bor- 
dering the shore. sec. applied by some to that 
zone or region of the sea-bottom lying immediately 
outside of and below the Lz/toral. See Zone. 

Circumlocwity. <A confusion of ¢zrczlocu- 
tion and circuily: see CIRcuITY 2 b. 

1888 Law Times LUXXXYV. 324/2 Though an action of 
contract for an amount up to £100 cannot be originated in 
the County Court, yet by a slight circumlocuity of proce- 
dure the same effect can be obtained. 

Circumlocute (s3:kimicki#t\), v. Also 6 
-loquute. [f. L. czczmlocit- ppl. stem of ctrcum- 
logui.) + trans. To express by circumlocution, or 
periphrastically (0ds.). b. étr. To use circtm- 
locution. (Azenoro25.) 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 33 Verbes passyves be circumlocuted 
thorowe all theyr modes. /6%/. 51 The preter perfect teinps 
..in the frenche tonge is circumnloquuted by these verbes ay 
and su/s. /bid.192 Gut one worde, whiche the frenche tonz 
circumlocuteth with thre or four wordes. 1859 G. Mrrer- 
pitn A. Levercl II. xiv. 390, I went to her and began to 
circumlocute. 
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Circumlocution (sd:1kdmlokiz‘fan). Also 6 
-locucion, -loqution, -loquution. [a. F. cévcon- 
Jocution, orad. L. circumloctttidn-em, f. CIRCUM- + 
Jogui to speak.} Speaking in a roundabout or in- 
direct way ; the use of several words instead of one, 
or many instead of few. Formerly used of gram- 
matical periphrasis; but now only of rhetorical. 

Circumlocution Office: a satirical name applied, by 
Dickens, to Government Offices, on account of the circuitous 
formality by which they delay the giving of information, etc. 

crsro Barclay JMirr. Good Maun. (1570) F vj, When 
thou must in speche touche..Such maners vnclenly, vse 
circumlocution. 1530 Patscr. 112 Where we use circumlo- 
cution, the frenchemen have one onely worde. 1553 T. 
Witson Ret. 93b, Circumlocution is a large description 
either to sette forth a thyng more gorgeouslie, or else to 
hyde it. 1595 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625)84 When by 
circumloquution anything is expressed, as wben we say: 
‘The Prince of Peripateticks, for Aristotle. 1626 Cockrram, 
Circumlocution, A speaking of many words when few may 
suffice: a long circumstance. 1713 ADpison Ci. Tariff, He 
affirms everything roundly without any art or circumlocu- 
tion. 1823 Scorr Peveril xii, After much circumlocution, 
and many efforts to give an air of importance to wbat he 
had to communicate. 1855 Dickens ZL. Dorrit 1. x, The 
Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without 
being told) the most important Department under Go- 
vernment, zézd., Whatever was required to be done, the 
Circumlocution Office was beforehand with all the public 
departments in the art of perceiving— How not to do it. 

b. A phrase or sentence in which circumlocu-’ 
tion is used ; a roundabout expression. 

1533 TiNDALE Supper of Lord 42 Going about the bush with 
this exposition aud circumlocution. 1662 FucLER /Vorthies 
(1840) II. 452 In his pleadings .. he declined all circumlocu- 
tions. 179: Mackintosu Vind. Gall, Wks. 1846 III. 83 The 
courtly circumlocution by which Mr. Burke designates the 
Bastille—‘the King’s castle at Paris!’ 1854 Kixcstey Lets. 
(1878) I. 417 Courtesies and Circumlocutions are out of place, 
where the morals, health, lives of thousands are at stake. 

Hence Circumlocu'tional, Circumlocu'tion- 
ary, adjs., pertaining to, or given to, circumlo- 
cution. Circumlocu‘tionist, one who uses cirt- 
cumlocution, Circumlocu‘tious a., given to cir- 


cumlocution; whence Circumlocu'tiousness. 

1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr. 11 308, I have found circumlocu- 
tional champions disposed to be warm with me. 1863 Sco¢s- 
mia 16 Apr., An immense exercise of circumlocutionary 
skill, 1877 Wattacr Russta xxx. 500 The flowery circum- 
locutionary style of an Oriental scribe. 1846 WorcesTER 
Circumlocutionist, citing Gent. AMfag. 1855 Dickens L. 
Dorrit. xxxiv, This able circumlocutionist. 1827 R. Hitt 
in Sidney L7/ (1834) 213 O the dulness, the circumlocu- 
tiousness, the conceit, the tautology. 

Circumlocutory (sdikémlgkiztari), 2. [? f. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION or its source; see -ORY.] Marked 
by circumlocution, roundabout, periphrastic. 

1659 /nstruct. Oratory (1682) 31 (T.) Circumlocutory : 
that not to be expressed in many words which niay be as 
fully in one. 174x Pore, &c., A/art. Seriblerus viii. (R.), 
Periphrase..being a diffused circumlocutory manner of ex- 
pressing a known idea. 1841 THackeray Crit, Rev. Wks. 
1886 X XIII. 180 Are we bound .. to speak of hnmbug only 
in a circumlocutory way? 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic xxxiil. 
289 It will.. oblige us to use a circumlocutory pbrase. 

Circumlucid, -mediterranean, -migra- 
tion, etc. : see CIRCUM-. 

Circum-meri‘dian, 2. Astr. [Circum- 2.] 
Situated about or near the meridian ; applied to 
observations of a heavenly body when near the 
meridian. Also (badly) Circum-meri‘dional a. 

1852 TH. Ross Humboldi’s Trav. Introd. 14 Circum- 
meridian altitudes of the moon. 1876 Davis Polaris Exp. 
vi. 168 Circum-meridian observations of Jupiter were made. 
1875 Brprorp Sailor's Pock. Bh. v. (ed. 2) 194 To obtain 
latitudes from sun and stars, *circum-meridional altitudes 
are generally used. 

Circummure (ssik#mmiiies), v. [f. Crreum- 
1+. miir-dre to wall.) trans, To wall round. 

1603 Suaxs. A/eas, for M.1v. i. 28 A Garden circummur’d 
with Bricke. 1636 FettHam Resolves 1. xciv, Restraint by 
service .. is far worse, than the being circum-mured only. 
1839 Chamb. Frul. 15 July 200 The space thus employed 
is entirely circummured. 

Circumnatant, etc. : sce CIRCUM- I. 

Circumnavigable (ssikimna-vigab), a. [f. 
asnext: see-ABLE.} That can be circumnavigated. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 93 Rendring the whole terra- 
queous Globe circumnavigable, 

Circumnavigate (ssukimnzvige't), v. [f. 
L. circumundvig-are to sail round; see -ATE 3.] 
trans. To sail round. 

1634 Six T. Herwert Trav. (1677) 392 (T.) In his circum- 
navigating the globe. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) 1.79 Witha 
design of circum-navigating the island. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1862) II. xviii. 460 Somewhere about 600 B.c...{The Phoe- 
nicians] circumnavigated Africa. 1876 Green Short Hist. 
vii. § 7 (1882) 413 Drake circumnavigated the globe. 

Jig. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1873) 447 The business of 
Philosophy is to circumnavigate human nature. 

Circumnavigation (ssikimnevig?ifan). [f 
as prec. +-ATION | A sailing round. Also /razsf- 

1705 ArsuTunot Coéns (J.), Concerning tbe circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa. 1772 PENNANT Yours Scott. (1774) 264 
During the circumnavigations of Great Britain. 1807-8 
W. Irvine Sa/mag. (1824) 119 In the course of this circum- 
navigation the dancers .. are continually changing their 
relative situations. 1845 Daxwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1852) 501. 

Circumnavigator (sdikimnzxvige'tar). _[f. 
CincumMNAVIGATE, on L, analogies: see -on.] One 


CIRCUMNAVIGATORY. 


who circumnavigates ; sfec. one who circumnavi- 
gates the earth, 

1770 Guturié Geog. (T.), Magellan's honour of being the 
first circumnavigator has been disputed in favour of.. 
Drake. 1789 Mrs. Prozzi Journ. France 1. 274 Our cir- 
cumnavigator Captain Cook, 1818 Jouthly Rev. LAXXV. 
487 The first circumnavigators of Africa, 1845 De Quincey 
Coleridge & Opinm-eating Wks. 1862 XI. 75 A circun- 
navigator on the most pathless walers of .. metaphysics. 

Circumnavigatory (ssikémnzvigatori), a. 
(see -ory.] Pertaining to circumnavigation. 

1849 52 Toop Cycl. Ana’. IV. 880/1 The circumnaviga- 
tory voyage of the ‘ Beagle’. 

Circumnebulous: see Circun- 1. 

Circumnutate (sdukdmniz#te't), v. Bor. [f. 
(by Darwin 1880) from CircuM- 1+ NUTATE: sce 
next.) z#¢r. To bend or lean in a direction which 
is continually revolving or rotating in a horizontal 
path: said of the growing parts of plants. Hence 
Circumnutating ///. a. and vi, sd. 

1880 Darwin Movem. Pl. 1 If we observe a circumnu- 
tating stem, which happens at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will be found gradually to bend 
more and more easterly, until it faces the east; and so on- 
wards to the south, then to the west, and back again to the 
north. 1881 Sat. Kev. L1.57 The stemsofscedlings. .circum- 
nutate to the extent allowed by the pressure of the earth. 

Circumnutation s5:1kmnivté-fan). Bo?. [n. 
of action from prec.: see NuTaTrox.] A move- 
ment characteristic of growing plants, duc to in- 
creascd growth at different points round the axis 
in succession, whereby the growing part “¢. g. the 
apex of a stem) describes a more or less circular 
spiral path. (See NuTATION. 

(1875 Bennett & Dyrr tr. Sachs’ Bot. um. iv. 766 Curva- 
tures ..caused by the unequal growth of different sides of 
an organ may be called Nutations .. It is common Ior the 
apices of erect stems above the curved growing part to 
move round in a circle or ellipse, the region of miost active 
growth moving gradually, as it were, round the axis. This 
kind of nutation may be termed a Revolving Nutation.] 
1880 Darwin Afoven. Pd. 1 This movement has been called 
by Sachs ‘revolving nutation’; but we have found it much 
Miore convenient to use the terms cfrcwmuutation and 
circnimnutate, 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 32/3 The method of 
climbing by twiners was a modification of the property of 
‘circumnutation ’. re ; 

So Circumnu'tatory a., pertaining to cireum- 
nutation, 

1880 Arhenzuim 18 Dec. 817/2 The movements of climbing 


_plants. .are modifications of this circumnutatory tendency. 


Circumobresistance, 
CiRcUM-. 


Circumo‘ral, z. PAys. [f. Circum- 2+L. os, 
or- mouth.] Situated around the mouth. 

1847-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. IV. 50/1 All the circumoral 
arms are crowded with vibratile organs. 1859 R. Berton 
Centr, Afr. in Frul, Geog. Soc. XX1X. 320 The circumoral 
region is full and fleshy. 1878 Bett Gegenbauer's Contp. 
Anat, 200 In the Crinoida the circumoral suckers acquire 
the function of tentacles. 

+Circumple'ct, v. (ad. L. circumplect-cre 
to clasp around.] To embrace, clasp tightly. 

Also +Circumple:x v., [f. ppl. stem] in same 
sense; ‘{ Circumple‘xion, winding about, encom- 
passing ; also encompassment, cincture, girdle. 

1578 Banister Hest. dau v. 67 That which .. circum. 
plecteth all the subiect vessels and bowels. 1632 Quarts 
Div, Fancies \. xi. (1660) 17 My metamorphoz’d Skin Shall 
circumplex .. thai fresh And new refined substance of this 
flesh! 1628 Fectuam Xesolves u. liii(R.) It was after his 
fall. .that he made himself his fig-leaf circumplexion. 1655- 
60 Stancey Hist. Phrlos.(1701 573/2 Those Circumplexions 
of Atoms, involving themselves abou! one anotber. 

+ Circu‘mplicate, v. [f. L. circumplicdt- ppl. 
stem of -flicare to fold or twine round.] To 
fold, twine, or wrap round. Hence Circu'mpli- 
cated f//. a., Circumplica‘tion, an enwrapping 
all around, 

1623 CockeEram, Circumplicate, To roll, or wrap about. 
1656 Broust Glossogr., Crreumplicate, to fold or wind 
about. 1695 Westmacotr Script. //erb. 105 A great black 
Root .. with interwoven and circumplicated Coats or 
Branches. 1567 Maprtet Gr. Forest 34 (Bindweede] 
troubleth them with the inwrapping and circumplication 
about ..their stem or stalk, 1678 in Puittrps ; thence in 
Kersey, Bailey, Jonson, etc. 

Circumpolar (ssikimpéwlar), a. [f. Circum- 
2+L. polus Pore; cf. polar.J 

l. Astr. Around or about the pole (of the 
heavens); sfec. applied to those stars (or other 
heavenly bodies) which in any given latitude) 
describe the whole of their diurnal circles above 
the horizon. So circunipolar motion. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XVI. 214 Some Circumpolar Stars in 
the same Vertical with the Pole-star. 1787 /é#d. LXXVIL. 
166 Observations of the sun and circumpolar stars. 1853 
Sir J. Herscner Pop. Lect. Se. iii. 11873)133 The comet re- 
mained Jong. .visible as a circumpolar object. 1881 Nature 
XXIV, 13 This allows the telescope circumpolar motion. 

2. Geog. Round or about either terrestrial pole. 

1696 Wuiston 7. Eurth w. (1722) 343 The middle, and 
their neighbouring Parts,.elevated, and the Circumpolar 
( printed Circumpopular] depress'd. 1864 Sat. Kev. 31 Dec. 
819/1 The opinion that there exists an Antartic circumpolar 


-Pallial, etc.: see 


Continent. 1880 Carrenter in 19th Cent. No. 38. 612 The 
vast Circumpolar area. 
Vox. 1] 
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Circumpolariza‘tion. [Sec Pouarization.] 
The rotation to right or left of the rays of polar- 
ized light caused by certain substances. 

1885 W. Stir.inc tr. Landois’ Physrol, UW. 561. 

Circumportation, -press, etc.: sce CincuM-. 

Circumpose (siikSmpou'z), v. ? Olds. [rey r. 
L. etreumponére, on the analogy of compose, cx pose, 
cte.; see Aprose, Pause, Posr.] 

1. trans. To place around. 

1578 Banister /list. Man v.75 (The] Panchreas. .circum- 
posed to the singular scissions of the vesselles, 

+2. To place within any encircling spacc, to set 
(a plant) in a pot or tub; to pot. ds. 

1693 Evetys De fa Quint. Compl, Gard. IL. 152 To Cir- 
cumpose Trees by planting them in Baskets, Pots, ard 
Boxes, or Cases, we first fill half way with Earth those 
Raskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having pruned and trim'd 
the Trees..we Plant them, plunging the Baskets and Pots 
quite into the Earth, but leaving the Boxes above Ground, 

Circumposition (sd:kdmpozifan. fad. L. 
ctreumposilion-cm, f. circumponére;, sce prec.] 
The action of circumposing: sce quots. 

1660 SuarRock Megetadbles 59 Circumposition is a kind of 
laying. .In this the mould is born up to the bough which is 
to be taken off. 6rd. 116 Dwarf trees made by circum- 
position. 1664 Everyx Aa/. /lort, (1729) 193 Now is your 
season for circumposition by Tubs or Baskets of earth, and 
for laying of Branches to take root. 167§ — Verra (1776) 
65 That the hotter dungs approach not immediately to their 
--roots, without such a Circumposition of natural mould. 
1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 832/1 These cells are desig- 
nated by the name of globules of circumposition, 

|| Circumqua'que. Ofs. [L. circumgnague 
on cvery side, all round.] A circumlocution, ‘ cir- 
cumbendibus ’. 

1556 J. Ilevwoon Spider § F. xxxviii. 50 What quoth the 
flier meaneth this circumquaquie? 1562 — Prov. & Efigr. 
(1867) 69 Ye set circumquaques to make me beleue .. that 
the moone is made of a greene Cheese. 1591 HartxcTon 
Orl. Fur, xt. exiii, With divers circumquaques and de- 
uises He seeketh of the nurse to finde the trace. 

Circumradiancy, ctc.: see Crrcum-. 

Circumro'tary, @. rvare—°. [f. Circtm- + 
Rotary] = CircuMRoTATony,. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Circumrotate (sdukimrdwtelt, v. rare—°. 
[f. L. e¢reeemrotdre: see -ATE3.]  tndr, To tum 
round as a wheel ; to rotate, revolve. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Circumrotation cee): (n. of 
action f. L. czrcamrotare to turn round as a wheel. ] 

1. Turning ronudasa wheel ; revolution on an axis, 
rotation ; a complete rotation (e.g. of a planet). 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Circumrotation, the going about 
of a wheel. 1665-6 PAil. Trans. I. 172 Supposing the 
whole circumrotation is made in 9 hours 56 minutes. 1732 
Pore Lett. 13 Sept., He made his head giddy with various 
circumrotations. 1782 W.HEBERDEN Cov. Ixxxiii. (1806) 
409 A..circumrotation of the face, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left. F 

+2. A round or tour in travelling. Ods. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811 IV. 291 In the circum- 
rotation we took, while in the coach, . 

+3. A changing about in rotation. Os. 

1610 Heatey St. Ang. Crtfe of God xu. xx. (1620) 438 
Porphyry the Platonist refused his masters opinion in this 
circumrotation of soules, 1767 A. Camppece Le.riplt. (1774) 
45 He has had successive circumrotations through the 
characters of Squire, Critic, Gamester, and Foxhunter. 

Circumrotatory (ssikdmrartatari), a. [fF L. 
circumrotat- ppl. stem of czrcumrotdre: see -ORY.] 
Of, pertaining to, or marked by, circumrotation. 

1743 Freke in P&rd. Trans. XLII. 557 It obtains a cir- 
cumrotatory Motion. «1763 Suenstone JV és. (1768) II. 
189 Many tunes, by a variety of circumrotatory flourishes, 
put one in mind of a IJark’s descent to the ground. 

+ Circumrote, v. Os. rare. [ad. L. circum- 
votare: see CAXCUMROTATION. ] 

trans, To cause to rotate or revolve on an axis. 

1635 Heywoop //ierarch, w. 252 The Primum Mobile.. 
circumrotes and turneth about all the Spheres about it. 

Circumsail: see Circum-. ° 

+ Circumsatu'rnian, @., 56. Astr. Obs. [f. 
Cincum- + Saturn +-1an, Cf. CircumJoviac.] 

So also Circumsatu‘rnal, -ial. 

Round (the planet) Saturn; a satcllite of Satum. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. wi. 195 The Secondary Planets, 
as the Circum-Saturnian, and the four Jovialists. 1 
Wuiston 7h. Earth 1. (1722) 22 The case being the same in 
..the Circumsaturnals about Saturn. 1714 Deruan As/ro- 
Theol, (1715) 176 note, The. .outermost Circumsaturnial he 
(Galileo] happened to see..in the year 1655. 

Circumsciss (ssuk/msis\, a. of. [ad. I. 
circumsciss-us pa. pple. of circumsctndére to cleave 
or tear around.] Having a transverse circular fis- 
sure ; opening by circumscissile dehiscence. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora Introd. 15 Primulacex. .capsule 
usually 5-10-valved at the top, or circumsciss, 

Circumscissile (sdiak/msi'sil), a. Bor. [f. as 
prec., after sczsst/e, L. sctssilz’s.] Nanie for a form 
ol dehiscence in which the seed-vessel ( fy.cidiam 
opens by a transverse circular line, so that the 
upper part comes off like a lid. f 

1835 Lixpiey /ntrod. Bot, (1848) 11. 5 Of valvular dehis- 


cence, there is a very anomalous mode .. called circum- 
scissile, 


1857 Henerey Sot. § 317 The fruit {of Mosses] is , 


CIRCUMSCRIBING. 


an_urn-shaped capsule, which mostly opens by a circum- 
sessile dehiscence, 1881 in Sy. Sor. Ler. , 

Circumscribable (ssak“nskrai-bab'l , a. [f. 
next+-ABLE.] That may be circumsenbed. 

1878 J. M' Dowrtr Aix, Euclid & Mod. Geom. § 52. 34 4 
quadrilateral. .cireymscribable by a circle. 

Circumscribe (ssuk/mskrib, wv. fad. L. 
ctrcumscribére to draw a line round, encompass, 
lin it, confine, ete., f cream around + scribere to 
make lines, write. Cf. the carlicr Circtmscnrive.] 

1. ¢rans. To draw a line round; to encompass 
with .or as with a bounding line, to form the 
boundary of, to bound. 

1578 Lasister /fist. Man 1. 9 Vhe bones of the temples 
arc equally circumscribed with scalie Agglutinations 1613 
R.C. Vable Alph. (ed. 3), ChFeuntse ribe, to compasse about 
with a line. 1753 Hocartu Anal, Beauty vii. 37 The 
straight line and the circular line. Lound and circumscribe 
all visible objects. 1823 Rutter Fonthid/ 48 The rich and 
glorious landscape, circumscribed by no common horizon. 

b. ‘To encompass (without a line’, to encircle. 

1603 I}. paige Seyanus Vv. x, They that... thronged to 
circumscribe him. 148 Jer. Tavior Gt. E.xcip.1. 81 Old 
Simeon did comprehend and circumscribe in his armes him 
that filled all the world. 1649 G. Damiet 7 rinarch,, lien. LV, 
cclix, The Little World thus Circumscribes a Nation. 1719 
De For Crusoe 1840) I. xi. 185, | was alone, circumscribed 
by the .. ocean, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 63 That col- 
lection of air. . circumscribing the earth, is. .the atmosphere. 

2. To mark out or lay down the limits ol; to 
enclose within limits, limit, bound, conline usually 


ig.) 3 esp. to confine within narrow limits, to re- 


strict the free or extended action of, to hem in, 
restrain, abridge. 

1529 More Dial, //eresy 1. Wks. 121/2 He is not compre- 
hensyble nor circumscribed no where. 1602 Suaks. //av. 
1, fii, 22 Therefore must his choyce be circumscrib’d. 1712 
Avpison Sfect. No. 471 ? 5 Who can imagine that the 
Existence of a Creature is to be circumscribed by Time .. 
whose Thoughts are not? 1835 I. Taytor Spir. Despot. § 3. 
94 Everything was.. circumscribed and fixed in their 
theology. 1874 Biackiz Sed/Cult. 67 A man. .should not cir- 
cumscribe his activity by any inflexible fence of rigid rules. 

b. To mark off, to define logically. 

1846 Mitt Logic Introd. § 1 The most correct .. mode of 
circumscribing them by a general description. 1855 Bais 
Senses & Int. wu. iti. (1864) 255 The Appetites commonly 
recognised. .are circumscribed by the fullowing property. 

3. Geom. To describe \a figure) about another 
figure so as to touch it at certain points or paits 
without cutting it. b. With the figure so de- 
seribed as subjcct of the verb. 

1570 Bicuincstey Lucid w. Introd. 110 How a triangle.. 
may be circumscribed about acircle. 1§71 Diccrs /’antom. 
Iv. xniii. Ee, Tetraedron may be conteyned or circumscribed 
of all the other foure regular bodies. 1660 Barrow Euclid 
iv. Def. 4. 1827 Hicttox Course Math, 1. 285 A right-lined 
figure Circumscribes a circle, or the circle is Inscribed in it. 
1840 Larpxer Geovt. &7 The circle is.. inscribed in the 
polygon, and the polygon is circumscribed around the circle. 
(bid.231 A regular tetraedron circumscribing the octaedron. 
1885 Levpesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 141 So as to form 
a (stmple) quadrilateral circumscribed to the conic. 

+4. To write or inscribe around (a coin, ctc., 
with an inscription, or an inscription 07 or aéoud a 
coin, etc.) Obs. 

1614 Sevpen T7itles [fou. 145 An old coin. .circumscribed 
thus ®@IAETAIPOY BACIAEQC. «a 1692 ASHMOLE A alig. 
Berks. 1. 180(T.) The Verge .. is also lined with brass, and 
thereon is circumscribed this epitaph. 


b. To join in signing a ‘round-robin’. See 
CincUMSCRIBER, 
Circumscribed (siukdmskraibd), pel. a. 


[f. prec. + -Ep 1.] 

1. Limited, confined, restricted: see prec., sense 2. 

1647 CLARENDON Contenspl, 1's, Tracts +1727) 447 This 
restrained and circumscribed estimate of God’s mercies. 
1844 H. H. Witson Arit. India 11. 523 The circumscribed 
extent of the territories. 

2. Having clearly defined limits; in Pach. applied 
Spec. to tumours, etc., having well-defined edges. 

1758 J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 211 A circum- 
scribed Tumour 1870 Rotteston Anzm. Life Introd. 19 
A more than ordinarily well-circumscribed group. 

3. Geom. Of a figure: Described about another. 

1571 Dicces Panton. 1v. Pref. Tj, Circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. 1807 Hutton Course Math. Il. 247 As 
the content of the paraboloid to the content of its circum- 
scribed cylinder. 

Circumscriber (saikimskraisba1),  [f. prec. 
vb. + -ER,] One who or that which circumscrit ¢s ; 
spec. one who signs a ‘ round robin’. 

1776 Routt Robin in Boswell Yoknson vii. 122 We, 
the Circumscribers, having read .. an intended epitaph for 
the monument of Dr. Goldsmith .. are yet of opinicn, etc. 
1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 116 Yo all and singular the circum. 
scribers the rights and immunities enjoyed in the round- 
robin shape of address are hereby guaraniced. 

Circumscribing, <4/. s?. (f 2s prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb CiicusscRIRE. 

1660 Mutos Free Comme. 1851 438 To defer the chang- 
ing or circumscnbing of our Senat. 

Circumscribing, /f/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG 2.] That eireumscnibes; limtting, restricting, 
encompassing, etc. (sce the verb); sfec. in Geem, 

1571 Dicurs /'antom. iv. Def. 9. I ij, The circumscribing 
or contayning circle. 1664 Il. More Myst. Inig. go Cir- 
cumscribing circumstances that cannot belong to any suc- 
cession of men, but were proper to the Apostles, 1846 Por 
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CIRCUMSCRIPT. 


Cask Amontillado Wks. 1864 I. 350 Circumscribing walls of 
solid granite. 

Circumscript (ss1kdmskript), a. Now rare. 
Also 8 circon-. fad. L. czrcumscript-us pa. pple. 
of e¢rcumtscribere : see CIRCUMSCRIBE. ] 

1. Limited, circumscribed. 

1564 Brecon Certain Art, Chr. Relig. Proved (1844) 454 
The Holy Gbost..hatb not a circumscript substance. 1624 
F. Waite Reply Fisher 410 It is not circumscript, palpable, 
or situated in one particular place at once. 1705 J. Lasace 
in Phit. Trans. XXV. 1977 A Circonscript hard Swelling. 
1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. 1.152 Spfatangus 
..Ambulacra circumscript. 

+2. Encompassed. Oés. 

1610 Heacey live's Comment. St. Ang. City of God 296 
Beauty, not circumscript with a forme of mortality. 

+ Circumscript, 54. Oés. rare. 
? Circumscribed space, bound, limit. 

1649 G. Danie. Trizarch., Hen. IV, xivitit, Man may be 
happy in the Circumscripts Of Individuall, but Glory drawes 
Its Channel from moe heads. 

+ Circumscri‘ptible, 2. Ovs. Also -able. 
[f. L. céreumscript- ppl. stem of circumscribére : 
see -BLE, -IBLE.] = CIRCUMSCRIBABLE; subject to 
limits of space. 

1550 BaLe Aol. 89 God is a sprete, howcan ye than prove 
him circumscriptible or locall? 158x W. Futke in Cov/fer. 
u. (1584) Nijh, Onely bodies are circumscriptible. 1634 
Jackson Creed vu. xxv. Wks. VII. 221 Any .. day or time 
circumscriptible by remarkable circumstances or notable 
historical events. 1653 CHis—ENHALE Cath. Hist, 212 The 
Council of Nice declared Angels to be circumscriptible. 

Circumscription (ssikdmskri‘pfan). [ad.L. 
circumscriplion-em sb. of action, f. cercwmscribére 
to CircumscriBE, Cf, F. c¢rconscription.] 

1. The action of circumscribing, or fact of being 
circumscribed; the marking out of limits (of terri- 
tory, etc.); bounding, limitation, restriction, re- 
straint ; the having well-defined limits. 

1604 SHaks. Of. 1, 11, 27, I would not my vnhoused free 
condition Put into Circumscription and Confine. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. & Gard. Cyrus 36 He found no cir- 
cumscription to the eyeof his ambition. 1660 Mitton Free 
Comm, (1851) 440 No injurious Alteration or Circum- 
scription of Mens Lands. 1661 Morcan SAh. Gentry iw. 
villi. ror His Majesties rare Moderation in bearing .. the 
circumscription of his person. 1773 JoHNson in Boswell 
(1816) LI. 249 A district, through which each minister was 
required to extend bis care, was, by that circumscription, 
constituteda parish. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. § 2. 
32 The franchise is founded on a combination of property 
and territorial circumscription. 

b. Encompassing (cf. CIRCUMSCRIBE 1). 

1858 Grapstone //omer 1, 228 The circumscription of the 
known seas by the great river Ocean. 

2. The fact or quality of being confined to definite 
limits in space, as a property of matter. (Common 
in 16-17th c.; now vare or Oés.). , 

isso CranMER Defence 52b, If the nature of the God- 
head were a body, it must needes bee in a place, and have 
quantitee, greatnes, and circumscription. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst, ww. 123 Christ is not conteined there by way 
of circumscription nor after a bodily maner. 1651 Hosses 
Levtath. (1839) 676 The circumscription ofa thing, is nothing 
else but the determination, or defining of its place. 1862 
Simon Dorner’s Pers. Christ 1. 11. 200 The circumscrip- 
tion of the humanity of Christ, its presence in one place. 

3. concr. Boundary, outline, periphery. 

1578 Banister /7ist. A7an 1, 9 The circumscription of this 
.. bone Occiput. 1668 Cutpeprer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 
Introd., A part is properly.. that which hath a proper cir- 
cumscription of its own, 1815 ‘I. Forster Res. A tinosph. 
Phenom. ii. 78 [A cloud] having a rounded circumscription. 
1826 Kirpy & Sp, Antomol. 111.481 The circumscription of 
the nose. 1835 LinpLey /ztrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 261 The 
line representing its [the blade’s] two edges [is called] the 
margin or circumscription. 

4. A thing that circumscribes or encloses; a 
material surrounding or investment. 

1578 Banister /{/st. lax vin. 107 Where it [‘spinall 
marey '] first entreth into the Vertebres..it is endewed with 
no circumscription. 1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 220 May 
hoppe over them more easily then over those Romulean 
circumscriptions. 1851 A. B. Hore £zg. Cathedr. 19th C. 
ii. 46 Convolutions formed out of the substance which com. 
posed the material circumscription {of the window]. 

5. A eircumscribed space or place; a district or 
region of defined limits. 

1831 O. Rev. XLV. 432 These ..will govern in the terri- 
torial circumscription that they embrace. 1846 Grote 
Greece (1862) I. xvi, 287 ‘Town, village, or known circum- 
scription of territory. 1877 Morey Crit. AZisc. Ser. 11. 194 
The diocese or ecclesiastical circumscription. 

6. fig. The laying down of the limits of meaning ; 
definition, description. In quot. 1553 perh. ‘a 
compendious statement’ (L. cércumscriptio). arch. 

1531 ELyor Gov. (1580) 166 What very fortitude is, hee 
more playnely declareth afterward, in a more larger circum- 
scription. 1553 I. Wirson Ret. 111 b, Circumscripcion is 
a hriefe declaryng of a thyng, as thus, lie is free that is 
subject tonoevil. 1654 WitiTLock Zootomia 500 Drunken- 
nesse. .hath its circumscription; though some will give none 
but their own Fancies ‘Test to judge one drunk hy. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) Il. xlviii. 322 Such a power or 
liberty of using or disposing of the subject as is not capable 
of exact circumscription. 

7. Geom. The act of circumscribing one figure 
about another; see CIRCUMSCRIBE 3. 

1570 Dinrincstey /uclrd 1. Introd. 110 This fourth booke 
intreateth of the .. circumscription of rectiline figures. 
1655 60 Stantey J/ist. Philos. (1701) 9/1. 1840 LARDNER 


[see prec.] | 
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Geom. vii. (heading), Of inscription and circumscription of 
figures. 

8. An inscription around something, e.g. a coin, 
a seal, etc. (cf. CIRCUMSCRIBE 4), 

1569 Jewet Sedit. Budd (1570) 5 Paul is placed on the left 
side with his Sword. .his circumscription. .‘ Paul the Doctor 
of the Gentiles’. ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 294 (1810) 304 
The coin .. the circumscription being somewhat obscure. 
1874 Fraser in 4th Rep, Comm. Hist. MSS. 493/2 The other 
side of the seal is entire..and the circumscription in letters 
beautifully engraved, ‘Sigillum Secreti’. , 

$\ tr. L. cercemscriptio deceit, defrauding. 

1875 Poste Gasus 1. (ed. 2) 149 The circumscription of a 
minor. -rendered the person convicted thereof ix/amzts. 

Circumscriptive (s5ikimskri'ptiv), a. ? Obs. 
[f. L. ctrcumscript- ppl. stem of cércumscribére + 
-IVE.] 

l. Pertaining to, or having the attribute of, ‘ cir- 
cumscription ’ (sense 2) or limitation in space. 

1565 JeweL Repl. Harding (1611) 258 To declare the 
maner of Christs Presence in the Sacrament, he saith, it is 
not Locall, not Circumscriptiue. 
Geom. Wks, 1845 VII. 385 Definitive or circumscriptive, 
and some other of your distinctions .. are but snares. 1691 
E, Taytor Behimen's Theos. Philos, xxii. 36 That flesh 
(though now glorified) remains a Circumscriptive Creature. 
1765 Law Behmen's Myst. Magn. xiiti. (1772) 252 Is he then 
Circu mscriptive ? : ; 

2. Pertaining to the ‘circumscription ’ (sense 3) 
or outline. 

a1711 Grew (J.), Stones regular are distinguisbed by their 
external forms: such as is circumscriptive, or depending 
upon the whole stone, as in the eaglestone, is properly 
called the figure. i 

Circumscri‘ptively, adv. ?0ds. [f. prec. 
+ -LY4.] In a circumscriptive manner; with 
limitation in space: chiefly used in eucharistie 
discussions. 

1563 Foxe 4.4 AL, Disp. about Sacrant, an. 1549(R.) Tbe 
bodie of Christ is in heauen circumscriptiuelie, but not so in 
the sacrament. 1625 Be. Mountacu APA. Cesar 231 The 
nature of a soule is not to be circumscriptively in place. 
1654 Jer. Taytor Xeal Pres. 218 The body of Christ is not 
in the Sacrament circumscriptively, because there he could 
be but in one altar, in one wafer. 1737 WATERLAND 
Eucharist 260 The Reception is confessedly real, tho’ the 
Thing it self is not locally, or circumscriptively present. 

Circumscri‘ptly, adv. rare. [f. Crrcum- 
SCRIPT a.+-LY %, 

1. = CIRCUMSCRIPTIVELY, 

1548 in Strype Zcc/, AZew. 11,1. xi. 81 Whether the body.. 
is there really or figuratively, locally or circumscriptly. 

2. In a circumscribed manner or sense. 

1643 Mitton Divorce i. xv. (1851) 101 Those words tak’n 
circumscriptly, without regard to any precedent law. 

+Circumscrive, v. Ols. rare~'. [ad. F. 
ctirconserire, circonscrtv-:—L. circumscribere.| = 
CIRCUMSCRIBE. 

¢ 1374 CHAucerR Troy/us v. 1865 Thow. .That regnest ay in 
Thre, and Two, and Oon, Uncircumscript, and al maist 
circumscrive ! ; 

Circumseated, -sist, etc.: see Circum-. 

Circumsession (sdikimse‘fan). ? Obs. rare. 
{ad. L. cercumsession-em, f. cercumsedére to sit 
around, besiege, beset.] 

1. Situation around, besetting. 

1652 Bentowes Theoph. xiu.lv, By circumsession of re- 
frigerating air. 

2. Theol. Erroneously for CIRCUMINCESSION. 

16€7 H. More Div. Déad. Schol. (1713) 557 The. .meptxai- 
pynows broatagewy of the Antients, that is, the Circum- 
session of the Persons. 1852 Br. Fornes Vicene Cr. 87 The 
Circumsession or commeation of the Three Persons. This 
word, sometimes termed circumincession, etc. 

Circumside, -sice, -sisioun, etc.: see CIR- 
CUBICIDE, -CISE, -CISION, 

Circumso‘lar, a. [f. Crrcum- 2+ L. so/sun: 
ef. Soar.) Revolving ronnd the sun; situated 
close about the sun. 

1846 Blackw. Alag. 1X. 378 The denizens..of our planet 
in their sublunary or circumsolar career. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 301 The objects seen .. were circumsolar bodies, un- 
questionably intra-mercurial planets. 

Circumsonant, -spacious, etc. : see CIRCUM-. 

+Circumspect, s/. Ods. rare. [ad. L. cir 
cumspectus a looking round, f. circeemspicere ; see 
next.] State of watchfulness or circumspection. 

1494 Fanyan vit. 551 He shall dwell in suche a cyrcum. 


specte with hym, that he shall dylygentlye foreloke and see 
that Goddys wylle be done. 

Circumspect (sd1kémspekt), a. Also 6 cyr- 
ecum-. fa. F. cérconspect, or ad. L. cércemspect-ts 
considerate, wary, cautious, circumspect, properly 
pa. pple. of cércumspicére to look around, take 
heed, consider ; hence of things, ‘well-considered’, 
transf. to persons ‘ considerate, cautious’, ctc.] 

1. Of things or actions: Marked by circumspec- 
tion, showing caution, well-considered, cautious. 

1422 Lycc. Coronation I/en.'’T, in Ritson Axc. Seags 70 
By circumspect advise. 1562 Act 5 £liz.c. 21 § 1 If cir- 
cumspect Remedy be not hereunto provided. 1709 Srryer 
Aun, Ref. Ep. Ded. 1 Circumspect and holy labours. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monadnoc Wks.(Bohn) I. 441 By circum- 
spect ambition. , : 

2. Of persons: Watchful on all sides, attentive 
to evcrything, cautious, heedful of all circumstances 
that may affect action or decision. 


1657 Hosses Adsurd 


CIRCUMSPECTNESS. 


1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xvi, Circumspect in all his 
gouernance, 1494 FaByAN vil. ccxlvi. 290 Which in all his 
faytes is so circumspecte. 1542 BoorpE Dyetary xxiii. 
(1870) 287 Sanguyne men..must be cyrcumspect in eatynge 
of theyr meate. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. J//, 1v. ii. 31 High- 
reaching Buckingham growes circumspect. 1624 Capt. 
Smitn Virginia v.147 This will make us more circumspect. 
1728 Newton Chronol, Antended ii. 260 Herodotus was 
circumspect and faithful in his narrations. 1850 Prescorr 
Peru I. 31 The wild passes..practicable..for the sure and 
circumspect mule, 1881 Besant & Rice Chafpl. of Fleet 1. 
38, I was to be circumspect in my bebaviour. 

+b. with dependent sentence or clause. Oés. 

1573 G. Harvey Letier-bk, (1884) 2 As circumspect to se 
to miself. 1658 W. Burton /tim. Anton. 172, 1 have. .been 
very scrupulous and circumspect what authorities I made 
use of. 

+3. Considered, respected. [late L. czvcumzspec- 
tus]. Obs. rare. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune u. xxxii. 209a, Then 
wylt thou be the more circumspect, and the better knowne. 

+ Circumspe‘ct, v. Oés. rare. [f. L. circetm- 
Spect- ppl. stem of cévcumspicére. see prec. ; cf. 272- 
spect, respect, etc.] tans. Vo examine or inspect 
on all sides; to take note of, ‘look to’. 

1667 WaTERHOouUsE Fire Lond. 31 Ability..to circumspect 
every part of his charge. 1708 Newcourt Refpert. Ecci, I. 
233 Whose office is to circumspect, and note daily all the 
Defaults and Offences in the Choir. 

Circumspection (sdik%mspe‘kfan). Also 6 
-speccion,-yon. [a. OF. cércumspection (mod.F. 
circonspection), ad. Li, circumspection-em looking 
around, circumspection, n. of action f. cevcznt- 
Spicére; see CIRCUMSPECT a.] 

1. The scanning of surrounding objects or cir- 
cumstances, careful or wary looking about one ; 
the faculty of doing this. 

ta. literally. b. As a mental action: vigilant 
and cautious observation of circumstances or events. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex VII. 199 Whos circumspeccioun 
whiles pat he lyved was moche profitable to be erbe of 
Engelond. 1511-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23 Pream., His higb 
Wisdome, providence, and circumspeccion. 1570 DEE 
Math. Pref. 40 To whom Nature hath giuen such quicke 
Circumspection, sharpnes of witt, and Memorie. 1673 O. 
Wacker Educ. 174 Circumspection of all circumstances 
of time, place, and all other opportunities. 1677 Hussarp 
Narrative u. 70 Stepping aside a Rod or two .. for better 
Circumspection, he espyed the point of a Lance. 1746-7 
Hervey AZed7t. (1818) 250 Can none of those prognostics.. 
awaken our attention, and engage our circumspection? 
1839 Lp. Broucuam States. Geo. [11, Ld. Mansfield (L.), 
Cautious circumspection of surrounding connexions. 

2. Circumspect action or conduct; attention to 
circumstances that may affect an action or deci- 
sion; caution, care, heedfulness, circumspectness. 

1598 Barret Zheor. Warres u. i. 19 To giue them the 
Word with all circumspection and secrecie. 1625 Bacon 
Ess. Empire (Arb.) 301 From all these arise Dangers, if 
Care and Circumspection be not vsed. 1726-7 Swirr 
Gulliver 1. iv. 52, I walked with the utmost circumspection, 
to avoid treading on any stragglers. 1771 Femtus’ Lett. 
Ixvii. 333 Hereafter you will act with greater circumspec- 
tion, 1836 W. Irvinc Astoria II. 317 Great caution and 
circumspection in his intercourse with the natives. 

+ Circumspe‘ctious, 2. Os. [f. prec.: see 
-TIous.] Marked by circumspection, circumspect. 

1649 Arnway Zad/et (ed. 2) 67 Which circumspectious 
Nature..oft leaves unpolished. 1656 Ear: Monm. Adv. /r. 
Parnass. 42 Punishments .. rather mild and circumspec- 
tious, then precipitate and cruel. : 

Circumspective (saikimspe'ktiy), a. [f. L. 
circumspect- (see CIRCUMSPECT a.) +-IVE.] 

1. Looking around, scanning on all sides. 

1635 GLAPTHORNE Lady Mother wv. i. in Bullen O. PZ. IL. 
170, I should have thought your circumspective Judgment 
Had spide some error in him. 1734 Pore Zss. Man w. 226 
Sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes. 1838 Slackw. 
Mag. XLIV. 534 He might have passed in grand circum- 
spective review. .the aberrations of his country. 

2. Given to circumspection; cautious, wary. ? Ods. 

a@ 1674 CLARENDON Surv, Leviath. (1676) 206'To advise the 
people, to be very circumspective. 1749 JOHNSON /rene v. 
x, Frame your report with circumspective art. 1843 Blackzw. 
Mag. 317 His searching eye and circumspective wariness. 

Circumspe‘ctively, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥?.] 
In a circumspective manner; circumspectly. 

1616 R. Carpenter Past, Charge 20 To walke vprightly 


and circumspectiuely. 1656 Eart Mono. Adz, /r. Parnass. 
385 Apuleius will deal more circumspectively with me. 

Circumspectly (s1kdmspektli), adv. Also 
6 sireum-. [f. Crrcumsprcr a. +-Ly*,] In a cir- 
cumspect manner, with circumspection; cautiously, 
warily, carefully. 

1432-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) I. 337 Thei scholde haue writen 
more circumspectely, if they hade seide, etc. 1553 Primer 
in Liturgies Edw, VI (1844) 465 Circumspectly and warily 
to look unto my household. 1611 Biste Eps. v. 15 See 
then that yee walke circumspectly, not as fooles, but as 
wise. 1741-2 H. Watroce Lett. H. Alann (1834) I. xxi. 88 
We must write circumspectly, for our letters now are no 
longer safe. 1888 M. Morris Claverhouse vi.g9 Tous... 
who manage these matters so much more circuinspectly. 

Circumspectness (s5‘1kimspektnés). [f. as 
prec.+-NESs.] The quality of being circumspect; 
circumspcction, watchfulness, caution, care. 

1581 Muccaster Positions vi. (1887) 44 Circunspectnes in 
diet. 1645 Mitton Jetvach. (1851) Introd. 142 Prudence 
and farre-judging circumspectnesse. 1659 GAUDEN Brounrig 
(1660) A itija, Of all gravity, prudence, circumspectness, 


CIRCUMSPICUOUS. 


and candour. 1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. x, Let his own 
uestionable ways, not our necessary circumspectness, bear 
the blame. 

Circumspheral: sce Circum-. 

+ Circumspicious, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. 
circumspicére to look all round, survey, app. after 
suspicious.) ? Looking all round, all-seetng. 

1628 Fectuam Xesolves u. xcvili. Of God & Ayre, How 
can man thinke to act his ill unseene wheu God shall, like 
the ayre, be circumspicious round about him? [So edd. 
1631, 1635, 1647, 1661, 1840; ed. 1677 has cércumspicuons. } 

+ Circumspi‘cuous. 0s. Conspicuous or 
visible all round. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Circunspicuous, which may be 
seen on all sides. Hence tn BaiLey 1721-1800. b 

Circumstance (sd:rkimstans), sd. Forms: 
3-6 -staunce, 4 -stanse, -staunse, 4-6 cyrcum- 
staunce, (5 syrcumstaunce, scircumstance), 6 
cyrcumstance, (cercumstans, surcomstance), 
3- circumstance. [a. OF. circum-, ctrconstance 
(13th c. in Littré), ad. L. cércuemstantia standing 

- around, surrounding condition, f. czrcunstant-cm 
pr. pple of c’rcumstare to stand around, f. cZrcum 
around + s/dre to stand. Like ass?stance, and sbs. 
in -azce gencrally, this was originally a sé. of 
action or condition, not taking a or A/.; but in 
most current senses it has become determinate and 
capable of plurality. ] 

That which surrounds materially, morally, 
or logically. 

+1. That which stands around or surrounds ; the 
totality of surrounding things; surroundings; en- 
vironment. Odés. (exc. sonce-use as in 1832). 

21340 Hamrote Psalter cxl(i]. 3 Set lord..dure of circum- 
staunce [ostium circumstantiz)tilmy lippis (so1382 WycuirF}. 
¢1400 7est. Love 1. (1560) 277/2 Had I been blind, with 
myne handes all the circumstaunce I mye well have 
feeled. 1562 LeicH A vsmorie (1597) Avj, The description 
of the Viniet with the circumstance thereof. 183z TENNYSON 
Palace Art \xiv, A star that with the choral starry dance 
Join’d not, but stood, and standing saw The hollow orb of 
moving Circumstance Roll’d round by one fix’d law. 

+b. Circumference. Odés. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xii. 5 In his hand a ball of rigbt 

great Cyrcumstaunce, ei 
+c. spec. The surrounding sense or context of 
a passage. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 6¢4 Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 167 It ts the 
circumstaunce, and collacion of places that make scripture 

-playne. 1579 Tomson Cadvin’s Serm. Tim. 168/1 The 


circumstance of the place, sheweth that lesus Christ is called 
Mediatour in respect hereof. 

2. p/. The logical surroundings or ‘adjuncts’ of 
an action; the time, place, manner, cause, occa- 
sion, etc., amid which it takes place; in szzg. any 
one of these conditioning adjuncts. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 316 Abuten sunne [=sin]} ligged six pinges 
pet hit helied: o Latin circumstances: on Englisch, heo 
muwen beon ihoten totagges: persone, stude, time, manere, 
tale, cause. a1300 Cursor A/. 27158 Pe circumstances Pat 
mesurs oft-sithes vr penances.. Qua, quate, qui, quare, quam 
wit, quen. 1530 Patscr. 141 The tyme, place, maner or 
some other cyrcumstaunce belongyng to the same. 1603 
Suaks. Meas, for M. ww. ii. 109 Neither in time, matter, 
or other circumstance. 1754 Epwarps Freed. W/1ll/n. §8. 
76 Unless the different Time be a Circumstance which has 
Influence. . 

b. in Grammar. An adverbial adjunct. 

1824 L. Murray Le. Gram. 1. App. 448 It is a rule.. 
never to crowd many circumstances together, but rather to 
intersperse them in different parts of the sentence. 

3. ‘The adjuncts of a fact which make it more 
or less criminal; or make an accusation more or 
less probable.’ (J.) Cf. cércumstantial evidence. 

1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 436, I knowe not by expe- 
rience, and yet I beleeue by circumstance. 1581 LaMBARDF 
Etren. w. v. (1588) 502 The circumstances of an acte doe 
either aggrauate or diminish the offence therein. 1593 
Drayton /dea 291 In ev'ry thing I hold thts Maxim still, The 
Circumstance doth make it good, or tll. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. 
#/T, 1. ii. 77 Vouchsafe .. Of these supposed crimes, to giue 
me leaue By circumstance, but to acquit my selfe. 1612 
Wesster MViite Devil i. tt, We have nought but circum- 
stances To charge her with, about her husband’sdeath, 1682 
Soutnerne Loyal Brother u. i, Had 1 a circumstance, a 
shew of truth I would... drive the sorceress bence. 1747 
Col. Rec. Penn. V. 87 There are great Complaints against 
two of our Traders. .the circumstances are very strong. 

4. The ‘condition or state of affairs’ (J.) sur- 
rounding and affecting an agent; esp. the external 
conditions prevailing at the time. (Now usually A/.) 

Mere situation is expressed by ‘7 the circum- 
stances’, action affected is performed ‘ under the 
ctrcumstances’. 

_ ©1380 Wycxir Sef, Wks, III. 392 Iche counseile of Crist 
1s comaundement for sumtyme and summe circumstaunsis. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 164 All..thynges perteyn- 
ynge therto as circumstaunces required. 1665 Soutu 
Serm., John t. 11 Every Hypocrite..under the same Cir- 
cumstances would have infallibly treated Him with the same 
Barbarity. 1711 Suartess. Charac. tv. § 3 (1737) 1. 147 The 
past Actions and Circumstances of Mankind. 1745 W. Harris 
tn Private Lett. 1st Ld, Matmesbury 1. 19 A.. march at- 
tended with the severest circumstances of weather and roads. 
1768 Sterne Sent, Journ. W. Versailles, 1 am governed b 
Circumstances..I cannot govern them. 1769 Junius, Lett. 
ix. 39 Your administration has driven us into circumstances 
of equal distress. 1826 Dtsraeti Vie. Grey vt. vii. 369 Man 
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is not the creature of circumstances, Circumstances are the 
Creatures of men. 1856 Froupe //ist, Eng. (1858) I. ii. 140 
Who found himself in circumstances to which he was un- 
equal, 1862 Ruskin Alunera Pulv, (1880) 17 The desire to 
obtain the money will, under certain circumstances, stimu- 
late industry. 1866 Miss BroucHton Cometh up as Flower 
i. r As comfortable as circumstances will permit. 1875 JEVONS 
Money 13 By custom or the force of circumstances. 
b. without 2 or £/.: now foet. or rhet. 

1602 Suaks. //am. t, iii. roz You speake like a greene 
Girle, Vusifted in such perillous Circumstance. 1713 STEELE 
Englishm. No. 49. 314 Under this Circumstance, I .. have 
lately been converted. 1742 Younc N%. 7%. 11. 91 Who does 
the best his circumstance allows, Does well. 1821 Byron 
Sardan, tu. i, All are the sons of circumstance, 1887 Rtper 
Haccarp She xviii, Nor can he count the airy threads that 
weave the web of circumstance. 

5. esp. Condition or state as to material wel- 
fare, means. Now always p/. Jn easy, good, re- 
duced, strattened, circumstances, etc. 

a 1704 T. Brown Prise of Wealth Wks. 1730 I. 85 Despic- 
able in circumstance. 1716 Appison /veeholder No. 42 
Whcn men are easy in their circumstances, they are natur- 
ally enemies to innovations. 1794 Gopwin Café, Williams 
292 His circumstances were narrow. 1844 Lp. Broucnam 
A. Lunel \. xxxviii, Born of noble family .. reduced in its 
circumstances, 1872 E. Peacock Afabed Heron 1. i. 7,1 am 
afraid he is in very had circumstances still. 1879 Froupe 
Czsar v. 41 A country gentleman in good circumstances. 

II. Words or work made about anything. 

6. Circumstantiality of detail; detailed and 
hence ( formerly) circuitous narration; circum- 
locution, beating about the bush, indirectness. arch. 

1sog Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845) 59 Poetes . . tell theyr tale 
with al due circumstance. 1580 Baret Afv. C 543 To 
use great circumstance of woordes, to goe about the bushe, 
circuttione wtt, 1596 Staxs. Aferch. V. 1. i. 154 You .. 
herein spend but time To winde about my loue with cir- 
cumstance. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. iv, Time cuts 
off circumstance; I must be briefe. 1795 Sourney Joan 
of Arc m. 362 Such tale Minutely told with accurate cir- 
cumstance. 1851 Hers Friesds tn C. 1.33 Has not each 
case its specialities, requiring to be argued with much cir- 
cumstance. 

with pl, 1597 Bacon Ess. Discourse (Arb.) 22 To vse too 
many circumstances ere one come to the matter. 

7. The ‘ado’ made about anything; formality, 
ceremony, about any important event or action. 
Without (+ out of), circumstance: without ado or 
ceremony, unceremonious(ly, abrupt(ly.  aych. 

Chiefly preserved by Shakspere’s ‘ pomp and circumstance’. 

1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 1405 His sacrifice he dide .. fful 
pitously with alle circumstance. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c.12 §8 The solemne and dew circumstaunce of the exe- 

*cucion. 1604 SHaks. O¢h. ut. tii. 354 Pride, Pompe and Cir- 
cumstance of glorious warre. 1611 — IWV/rnt. T. v.i. go His 
approach (So out of circumstance, and suddaine) tells vs, 
"Tis not a Visitation fram'd, but forc’d. 1609-38 Heywoop 
Rape Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. 209 Shall we to horse without 
circumstance? 1805 Soutney Afadoc in Azt. ii, Solemnity 
and circumstance And pomp of hellish piety. 1819 S. 
Rocers Human Life 801 Busy and full of life and circum- 
stance. 1855 Prescott PAézl7p //, un. iii. 231 It was done 
with great circumstance. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xx. 
280 All the pomp and circumstance of a tournament. 

with pl, 1615 Stow Chron., QO. Eliz. an. 1586 Skinke .. 
without any circumstances condemned him to be thrown .. 
into the Reine. 


+b. Importance, moment (of any matter). Oés. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 102 Matter of more 
circumstance then by every one is considered. 1613 Beaum. 
& Fr. Coxcombe v. t, It seems here your businesse is of 
deeper circumstance Then I conceived it for. 1676 OwEN 
Worsh. God 53 What ts of circumstance tn the manner of 
its performance? 

III. That which is non-essential, accessary, or 
subordinate ; a detail, a particular. 

8. That which is not of the essence or substance : 
philosophically, the phenomenal part, the sum of 
the accidents or attributes; sometimes (with 7.) 
an attribute; Aopylar/y what is adventitious or 
casual. Ods. or arch. 

1593 Suaks. 2 //en. VJ, v. ii. 39 He that loues himselfe, 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance The name of 
Valour. 1599 Davies Nosce tetpsumt 1. Ixiv, Sense outsides 
knowes, the Soule through all things sees, Sense Circum- 
stance, she doth the substance view. 1685 Gracian's 
Courtier’s Orac. ii, The substance ts not enough, unless 
it be cloathed with its circumstances. 1703 Eng. Theophrast. 
378 In all things the circumstance is as necessary as the 
substance, nay, and more. 1875 Sears Sev. & Songs 308 
When. .this outward ctrcumstance of clay [has] passed away 
from us for ever. 

9. Subordinate matters or details: strictly mat- 
ters ‘appendant or relative to a fact’ (J.), viewed 
as extraneous to its essence, but passing into thc 
sense of ‘Subordinate parts of the fact, details’. 

ta. without a or f/. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1.180 The mater of ber tale tolde With 
all the hole circumstaunce. cx Lancelot 416 His drem 
al hail he haith disclossit; The houre, the nyght, and al the 
cercumstans. 1604 SHaks. //am.v. ii. 2 You doe remember 
all the Circumstance. 1671 Mitton Sanson 1557 Tell us 
the sum, the circumstance defer. 1722 De For Plague 
(1756) 260 The Danger of Death not left out of the Circum- 
stance of Sickness. 

b. A circumstance, (with p/.): An accessory 
mattcr, a matter appertaining, relative, or subor- 
dinate; a particular, a detail. 

1303 R. Brunne //andt, Synne 12425 Clerkys kalle hem 
[smale synnes] 'cyrcumstaunces’, To pe grete synne are bey 


CIRCUMSTANT. 


puruyaunces. 1414 Pramrton Penit. /’s. lvi. 22 No prevy 
sore, Ne circumstaunce that longyth ther tylle. 1586 
Tuysne in A nimadyz, \ntrod. 71 The etynion of the name, 
and other circumstances belonging thereto. 1594 Par 
Jewell 11o.w. Chem. Conelus. 12 Vf there be any that [can} 
say more in the circumstances of butter, I hope their dairies 
be greater than mince. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. wi. 170 
Many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances there are 
to perform this Experiment exactly. 1680 Aten /eace & 
Unrty 7 Undetermined circumstances of Order or Worship. 
1725 Swirt Drapter’s Lett. iv, The sentence of death with 
all the circumstances of hanging, beheading, quartering, 
embowelling and the like. 

+c. A material adjunct, appendage, appurten- 
ance, matter, or thing belonging. Ods. 

1587 Hotinsuen Chron. ut. 1409/2 Vhe powder and pellets 
in a box .. the coverlet, with the rest of the circumstances 
therevnto apperteining. 1685 Evetyn Diary 15 July, He 
(Monmouth on the scaffold] would not make use of a cap or 
other circumstance. 1765 Cowper Lett. 24 June, The river 
Ouse is the most agreeable circumstance in this part of the 
world. 1792 A. YouxG Trav. France 113 The most inter- 
esting circumstance of their farms is the chicory. 

10. An event viewcd as a detail of some narrative, 
or history, or of the general course of cvents; an 
incident, an occurrence ; a matter or fact (properly 
of a secondary or subordinate kind). 

In this use ‘circumstance’ tends to be entirely emptied of 
its etymological meaning, and to become merely a yaguer 
expression for ‘fact’, ‘event’. It is frequently so used in 
apposition to a substantive clause, as in quot. 1850. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i, (1625) 13 They being to- 
ether .. argueth the circumstance of his going to N. to be 
put a meere disguising. 1678 Butter //d. iu. t. 491 If but 
one word be true..Or but one single Circumstance In all th’ 
Apocryphal Romance. 1704 Appison /taly, Florence, Vhe 
Conqueror’s weeping for new worlds, or some other .. cir- 
cumstance of his history. 1802 Mar. Epcwortu J/foral 7, 
(1816) I, xviii. 147 Every circumstance. , likely to happen. 
1807 Hurron Course Math. 11. 365 This circumstance there- 
fore agrees nearly with the theory. 1848 Dickens Dowbey 
xlix, An appeal to arms..rendered necessary by any un- 
foreseen circumstance. 1850 M°Cosu Diz. Govt. iu. tt. (1874) 
365 The circumstance has often been. .dwelt on by divines, 
that Ungodliness is the universal sin of humanity. 

Circumstance (ssskimstins), v.  [f. prec.] 
+1. frans. To condition, surround with condi- 
tions. 

1400 A fol. Lolt. 101 pas if be vowe of religioun is cir- 
cumstaunsid, ban it is plesing to God. 1736 butter Anal. 
1, vii. 134 Interpositions so guarded and circumstanced, as 
would preclude all mischief arising from them. 

2. To place in particular circumstanccs or rela- 
tions to other things. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1644 T. Case Quarrel of Covenant 48 It is this Prelacy, 
thus cloathed, thus circumstanc’t, which we swear to eatir- 
pate. 1667 Bovte in Pd, Trans. 11. 608 One [Trial] nay 
suffice, circumstanc’d like that which I shall now relate. 
1738 J. Kate Anim. Oecon. 251 So to circumstance the 
acmih of a Fire, that it shall diffuse. .an equal and natural 
Warmth, 1818 B. O’Reitty Greenland 197 Many ships .. 
are at the same time dangerously circumstanced amongst 
packed ice. 1836 Marryat J/tdsh. Easy xxxvili, He knows 
bow I am circumstanced. 

+3. To furnish with details, set 
attendant circumstances. Odés. 

1654 WutLocK Zootomia Aiiij, Thy characters so cir- 
cumstance each sin, As’t not Describ'd, hut had Embow- 
ell’'d bin, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 351 & 4 The Poet took the 
matters of Fact as they came down to him, and circum- 
stanced them after his own manner. 1713 Guardian (1756) 
I. No. 78. 346 A chapter or two of the Theory of the Con- 
flagration, well circumstanced, and done into verse. 1774 
J. Bryant Afythol. 11. 354 If we tonsider these articles, as 
they are here circumstanced. 

Hence Circumstancing 2’//. s/, 

1801 Month, Mag. X11. 579 A contrived and providential 
circumstancing of the subjects of his attention. 

Circumstanced (ss1kdmstainst,, pp/. a. [f. 
CincuMSTANCE sb, and v. + -ED.] 

1. Placed or set in certain circumstances, con- 
ditions, or relations; situated, conditioned. 

1611 Coter., Circonstancré, circumstanced. a 1631 Doxxe 
Poems, To C'tess. Bedford, And such as they are circum- 
stanc'd, they bee. ¢1725 Swtrt Constd. Wood's Coin, As 
this Case stands Circuinstanced, it is a great question. 1741 
Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 6 A young person, so circum- 
stanced. 1824 L. Murray £ng. Gram.:ed. 5) 1. 259 Nouns 
thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to each 
other. 1888 Pall Wall G. 12 Sept. 7/2 The succour of the 
better circumstanced, the wealthy, and the well-to-do. 

+b. Subject to, or governed by, circumstances. 

1604 Suaks. Oth. i. iv, 201 "Tis very good: I must be 
circumstanc’d. 

2. Supported by circumstances 
cumstantiated. 

186: Be. Fitzceratp Aids to Fatth ti. 75 The .best cir- 
cumstanced facts upon which the claims of Revelation rest, 
Circumstand: see Circum-. 
+Circumstant, a. and sé. Ofs. fad. L. 
ctreumstant-em pr. pple. of circumstdre to stand 

around.] A. ad. ; ; 

1. Standing around, surrounding, circumjacent. 

1645 Rayxotn Syrth Man. i. x. (1634, 37 The circumstant 
cold ayre. 1636 Heatey Theophrast. xiii. Jpert. Diligence 

4 Turning himselfe to the circumstant multitude. 1650 
Hues Anthropomet. 47 The braine and the circumstant 
parts. 1650 BAxTER Saints’ Rou. x. $1662) 279. 1666 T 
Serceant Letter of Thanks 39 Constant Practice of the 
circumstant Faithfull. ; 

2. Pertaining as a circumstance ; incidental, at- 
tendant. 


forth with 


or details, cir- 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 


1563-83 Foxe “1. § 1/.x. Pref. 1404 Such trinckets as were 
to the foresaid Masse apperteining or circumstant. 1617 
Cotiins Def. Bp. Ely 1. v. 220 Miracles come from no in- 
herent power .. from a circumstant rather, or an attendant. 
1656 tr. ¥. lVhite's Peripat. Inst. 75 Thecircumstant causes. 

3. Circumspect, cautious. rave. [So med.L. ¢7r- 


cumstans.] 

1603 Knoties Hist. Turks (1638) 248 Aduising him to be 
very circumstant in his marching. 

B. sh. pl. Persoas standing round or about, by- 
standers. 

1494 FaByan v. cxxxi. 114 Noon of y‘ circumstauntis, by 
neglygence, gaue answere vnto the bysshop. 1577 HEL- 
LOWES Gueuara’s Chron. 424 He threwe amongst the cir- 
cumstants, a great summe of money. 1675 BurTHOGGE Causa 
Dei 126 The circumstants and standers by. 

Circumsta‘ntiable, a. rare. Capable of being 
circumstantiated. 

1846 WorceEsTER refers to Bp. Taylor. 

Hence Circumstantiabi lity zovce-wd. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LVIII. 278, | worried myself to 
death with these and similar circumstantiabilities. 

Circumstantial (ssukimste-nfal), a. and sé. 
[f L. cerceemestantiat+-au. Cf. F. cérconstanciel.) 

A. adj. 

lL. Of, relating to, or dependent on circumstances. 
Circumstantial evidence: indircct evidence inferred 
from circumstances which afford a certain presump- 
tion, or appear explainable only on one hypothesis; 
so The lie circumstantial (Shaks.): a contradic- 
tion given indirectly by circumstances or details. 

1600 SHaks. 4. Y. L. v. iv. 86 The counter-checke quar- 
relsome: and so to lye circumstantiall, and the lye direct. 
.... | durst go no further then the lye circumstantial. 
1616 S.S. Honest Lawyer livb, In case of Murder, should 
we never iudge By circumstanciail likelihoods and pre- 
sumptions, No life could be secure. 1672 Witkins Vat. 
Relig. 203 Representing God as..provoked by every little 
circumstantial mistake. 1736 BuTLerR Azad. 1. vii. 289 To 
determine with exactness the weight of circumstantial evi- 
dence. 1754 Epwarps Freed. Will 1. § 5. 30 There ise 
circumstantial Difference between the moral agency of a 
Ruler and a Subject..arising from the Difference of Cir- 
cumstances. 1841 Myers Cath. 7h. 1. § 6. 21 We find the 
words of our Lord..repeated by the different Evangelists 
with circumstantial variations. 1863 THorEau Z.xcxrsions 
31 Some circumstantial evidence is very strong, as when 
you find a trout in the milk. 

b. esp. Of circumstances as opposed to essen- 
tials: Adventitious, accidental, incidental or unim- 


portant. 

1608 Hieron Defence i. 48 What is accidentall, circum- 
stantiall, and of a temporary use. 1631 GouGE God’s Ar- 
rows v. § 1. 410 Circumstantiall words, which are as bonds 
to knit word to word, it leaveth to be understood. @1714 
J. SHarp Seri. VII. x. (R.), We must therefore distinguish 
between.. what enters the nature of the action, and what is 
merely circumstantial. 
principle of life is the first requirement of art; all else is 
circumstantial and secondary. 

2. Full of circumstances, details or minutiz, 


minutely detailed, particular. 

1611 SHaxs. Cymb. v.v. 383 This fierce abridgement, Hath 
to it Circumstantiall branches. 1727 Swirt What passed tx 
“Lond., Rather as a sketch, than a regular circumstantial 
history. 1762-71 H. WavroLe Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
1V.52 With the same circumstantial detail. 1790 Patey Horz 
Paul. 1. 6 Contemporary accounts equally circumstantial. 
1856 Froupe /Yist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. x82 We cannot suppose 
Cavendish to have invented so circumstantial a narrative. 

b. Of persons: Particular as to details (in de- 
scription or narration). 

1716 Appison /’reeh, No. 42 (Seager) We cannot be too 
minute and circumstantial in accounts of this nature. 1741 
Watrote Lett. H. Mann 24 Dec., Tell me..if I am too 
circumstantial. 184: Borrow Zixcadi 1.255, 1 have already 
been more circumstantial and particular than the case 
required. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. xxii. 301 The cir- 
cumstantial Baillie having accompanied the host. 


3. Full of circumstance or pomp; ceremonial. 

1710 Pore Left. Cronrw. 12 Oct., He will be content to .. 
leave all the circumstantial part and pomp of life to those, 
who, etc. 1847 De Quincey Sp. W7l. Nun § 20 (1853) 65 
Where .. the marriage ceremony could be performed with 
more circumstantial splendour. 

4. Of persons: ? Distinguished merely by the 
‘pomp and circumstance’ of their position. 

1648-9 MILTON Venure Kings 24 Petty caveats, and cir- 
cumstances. .ever stood upon most by circumstantial men. 
1830 Fraser's Mag. 1.736 The moral man is nothing—the 
circumstantial man, or the man in power, every thing. 


5. Pertaining to circumstances of material welfare. 

{xzoz S. Parker tr. Cicero's De Fin. 342 Prosperous or 
Adverse Fortune, External or Circumstantial Good and II1.} 
1809-10 CoLerincE Friend (1865) 148 Our political strength 
and circumstantial prosperity. 1816-7 — Lay Serm. 394 
‘The wealth and circumstantial prosperity of the nation. 
1858 HoLLanp 77tcomb's Lett. iv. 120 He has not so many 
attractions, personal or circumstantial, as others. 

+ 6. Standing around, surrounding. Ods. 

1650 Butwer Axnthropomet, 70 Not only in the Ball or 
Apple of the Eye, but of the circumstantial parts of the 
Eye-lids, Hairs, and Eye-brows. 

B. sé. ( £/.) Circumstantial matters; particulars, 
details, attendant circumstances. 

1647 SpricGe Anglia Rediv. w. ix.(1854) 302 Anything.. 
wanting circunistantials, for the better performing of the 
things intended therein. 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) 
{11.359 Clogged with too many circumstantials. 1877 Mas- 
son A/ilton (Globe ed.) 457 Perhaps he remembered the ex- 
act incident and its circumstantials with half a blush. 


1870 Lowett Study Wind, 225 A, 


436 


b. esp. Incidental or adventitious features, non- 
essentials, 

@ 1652 J. Smitu Se?. Disc. vi. 195 The difference .. seems 
rather to lie in circumstantials than in any thing essential. 
1775 Harris Phil. Arrang. (1841) 256 Each possesses its 
proper attributes, and is at the same time encompassed with 
certain circunistantials. 1788 Wes.Ley IVés, (1872) VI. 263 
Ye fools and blind ! to fix your whole attention on the cir- 
cumstantials of religion! 1843 G. Dopps Farewell Dise., 
We should then learn the difference between substantials 
and circumstantials. 

+e. rarely szzg. 

1646 GiLLEsriE Alalé Audis 26 1s the Sabbath onelya cir- 
cumstantiall of time contra-distinct from matters of duty? 

Circumstantiality (:5:1kémstenfieliti). [f. 
prec. + -ITy.] Circumstantial quality, attention 
to details, particularity. 

1731-6 BatLey, Circumstantiality, the quality of that 
which is circumstantial. 1784 STEEVENS in Boswell Fo/- 
soz \xxx, Could .. the many acts of humanity he performed 
.. be displayed with equal circumstantiality. 1816 Scorr 
Old Mort.i, So much had his narratives the circumstan- 
tiality of an eye-witness. 1878 Mortey Déderot I. 88. 

b. concr. A circumstantial matter, a detail. 

1822 De Quincey Cov/ess. (1862) 88 Such trivial circum- 
stantialities I notice. 1854 — ls. (1862) IV. 101 The pos- 
sibility of reconciling these incidents with other circum- 
stantialities of the case. 

+ 2. ‘The appendage of circumstances, the state 
of anything as modified by circumstances.’ (The 
only sense in Johnson.) 

+ Circumsta‘ntialize, v. Ods. rare.—) [f. 
as prec.+-iZE.} To render circumstantial ; to set 
forth with many particulars. 

1799 W. Taytor in Robberd’s J/em. I. 242 Prolonging 
and circumstantializing the description of a funeral. 

Circumstantially (so1k/mstenfali), adv. 
[f. as prec. +-Ly2.] In a circumstantial manner. 

a. As to circumstances. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, v. xx. § 18 Divinity..cir- 
cumscribeth Physick, and circumstantially determins the 
use thereof. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 176 The Son 
of God. .morally divine and circumstantially human. 

b. By attention to mere casual features. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. §1 Maim not upright- 
ness by halting concomitances, nor circumstantially deprave 
substantial goodness. 

ce. Incidentally, non-essentially. 

1656 Harpy 1 Yok xxviii. (1865) 177 A new command- 
ment, not substantially, but circumstantially. 1665 GLAN- 
vitL Sceps. Sc. xiii, These Powers [Phansy and Intellect] 
are only circumstantially different. 

d. In every circumstance or particular; with 
full detail, particularly, minutely. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 100 He was desirous to have it very 
circumstantially from the said Physician bimself. 18x4 
Cuatmers Evid. Chr. Revel. iii. 87 A favourable presump- 
tion, when a Story is told circumstantially. 

e. In its circumstances; on circumstantial evi- 


dence. 

1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible 240 The story circumstan- 
tially belies itself. : 

+Circumsta‘ntialness. ds. 
+-NESS.] Circumstantiality. 

1731 in BaiLey. 1762 Gippon Afisc. Wks. (1814) V. 241 
Related with a clearness and a circumstantialness very dis- 
agreeable to, etc. 1811 Axx. Reg. (1809) 841 The accuracy 
and circumstantialness of its descriptions. 


+ Circumsta‘ntiate, @. Ods. [f. L. type *czr- 
cuntstantiat-us : see -ATE.] = CIRCUMSTANTIATED. 


(Now chiefly Sc.) 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Even. 1. ili. 87 Let the meditation 
be as_ minute, particular, and circumstantiate as it may. 
1669 H. Sruppe Censure 11671) 15 This circumstantiate 
Limited infallibility. 1723 W. BucHanan Family Buchanan 
(1820) 140 Genealogies more exact and circumstantiate than 
the former. 19769 Scots Alag. Sept. 688/1 Evidence so cir- 
cumstantiate as that which I have already observed. 1803 
Edin. Rev, 11. 255 Circumstantiate details relative to the 
history of the work itself. a 

Circumstantiate (ssikimstenficit),v. [f L. 
type *cércumstantiare: see -ATE, Cf. F. circon- 
stancier (Cotgr, 1611}.] 

+1. ‘To place in certain circumstances, to invest 
with particular accidents or adjuncts’ (J.), to de- 
fine or limit by imposed conditions. Oés. 

1638 Penit. Conf. v. (1657) 72 [A] man not circumstantiated 
with any office. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 118 A 
Committee to consider how that title [Lord Protector] may 
be bounded, limited, and circumstantiated. 1698 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 1V. 70 We take Care so to Time, Accommo- 
date, and Circumstantiate our good Discourses that they 
may really do good. ax171r Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 
1721 II. 342 God..So circumstantiated the Black Designs. 

2. To set forth, narrate, or support, with circum- 


stances or particulars. (Not in J.) 

1658-9 Onstow in Burton’s Diary (1828) III. 297 You 
ought fest to have a charge before you, that may circum- 
stantiate time and place. 1769 Mrs. Montacu Left. 1V. 
298 The story..dwelt upon, circumstantiated, and as it 
were represented..deviates into the comic. 1841 De Quin- 
cey //omer Wks. V1. 383 De Foe.. has so plausibly circum- 
stantiated his false historical records as to make them pass 
for genuine, even with critics. 

Hence Circumsta‘ntiating vi/. sb. and ff/. a. 

a@ 1652 J. Smite Sed. Disc. ix. 465 Those circumstantiating 
and straitening conditions of time and place. 1675 BaxTER 
Cath. Theol. i. 1. 33 The comparative circumstantiating of 
that action. 1768 Pil. Trans. LIX. 503 Symbols, not 
characterized by the farther circumstantiating lines. 


. 


[f. as prec. 


| 


CIRCUMVALLATE. 


Circumstantiated ‘sukdmstenficited), pp/. 
a. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] 

+1. Placed in particular circumstances; affected 
by circumstances, circumstanced, conditioned. Oés. 

@1628 Preston Breastp, Faith (1630) 112 If you think 
your sinnes so circumstantiated .. that though others have 
been forgiven yet you cannot. 1692 Ray Disc. 1. xii. 
(1732) 440 A moderate and well circumstantiated use of 
Pleasures, 1888 U. Preshyt. Mag. 394 The question .. of 
sustaining a call as it was presently circumstantiated, 

b. spec. of material circumstances or condition. 

x71z_ Swirt Public Spirit Whigs, A number infinitely 
superior and the best circumstantiated..are for the succes- 
sion in the’House of Hanover. 

2. Detailed ; declared with circumstance. 

1654 WritLock Zoctomia 3. 1699 BuRNET 39 A7‘. xix. 
(1709) 176 Express and circumstantiated Prophecies. 1756 
J. Warton Ess. Pope (1782) 1. § 2. 20 The Stag-chase .. is 
not so full, so animated, and so circumstantiated, as that of 
Somerville. 1823 BentHam Wot Paxl 365 The circum- 
stantiated and dramauic style of this part of the narrative. 

Circumstantiation (ssik#mstexn{iefan). 
vare. [n. of action f. prec. vb.: see -ATION.] The 
action of circumstantiating. 

1841 De Quincey Homer Wks. 1857 VI. 384 By inventing 
such little circumstantiations of any character or incident, as 
seem, by their apparent inertness of effect, to verify them- 
selves. 1887 STEVENSON Alem, §& Portraits 288 The build- 
ing up and circumstantiation of this boyish dream. 

Circumstantiator (ssikdmste-nfieiter. [f. 
prec. vb.: see -ATOR.] One who circumstantiates. 

1842 De Quincey Pagan Orac. Wks. VIII. 186 xofc, He 
was not the measurer of proportions in fins and beaks, but 
the circumstantiator of habits and variable resources. 

+ Circumsta‘ntionable, @. Obs. rare.—' 
[cf. med.L. ctrcumstantiondre, to conform to cir- 
cumstances + -ABLE.] Conformable or having 
direct relation to circumstances. 

1647 Jer. Tayitor Lb. Proph. xiv. 204 The more present 
and circumstantionable it is made, the more operative it is 
upon our spirits. [So first ed. : 1657 and later edd. have 
circumstantiate;, Eden refers to a reading circumstan- 
tionate, and Worcester’s czrcunistantiable seems to be 
another variant.] : 

+ Circumstantionate, a. Obs. rare. 
[ad. med.L. circunestantionat-us= OF. circonstan- 
ctonné in same sense.] Adapted to circumstances. 

1651 Jer. TayLor Clerus Dow. 11 It was an office, extraor- 
dinary, circumstantionate, definite. [So also in Eden’s ed.} 

Circumstantive (s31kimstentiv),@. rave}. 
[f L. cérceemstantia CIRCUMSTANCE + -IVE: cf. 
substantive.}| Ofor pertaining to circumstance: as, 
the cevcumstantive relations expressed by adverbs. 

1866 Pall Mail G. 12 Sept. 10 Urchins condemned .. to 
plunge into the mysteries of circumstantive relations. 

+Circumstantly, adv. Os. [f. Crrcum- 
STANT +-LY 2; cf. med.L. c¢vcumstanter =‘ circum- 
specte, attente’.] In a circumstant manner, cir- 
cumspectly. 

1549 CHaLoner Erasmt, on Folly Hjb, Who .. cuttes a 
sunder certaine partes ..in a certaine order verie circum- 
stantly. 

Circumstate: see C1RcUM- 1. 

Circumsyde, -syse, -sycyon, etc. : see Cir- 
CUMCIDE, -CISE, -CISION. 

Cireumtend, -umbilical, etc.: see Circum-. 


+Circumterra‘neous. Os. [f. Cixcum- 2 
+L. terra earth: cf. sebterraneous.] Situated, 
dwelling, etc., round the carth. 

1678 CupwortH /ufe/. Syst. 811 These Lower and Cir- 
cumterraneous Demons [mepryetwr Satnovwr). 

Circumterre’strial, a. [f. Circum- 2+L. 
terra earth: cf. ¢errestrzal.] Situated, moving, 
etc., round the earth. 

1830 T. Taytor Arguments of Celsus, etc. 41 Circumter- 
restrial demons. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 134 Its[the 
Moon’s] circumterrestrial movement. . 

+ Circumvall, v. Obs. [ad. L. crcumvallare : 
see next.] = CIRCUMVALLATE v. 

1623 CocKERAM Cércumvaill, to trench about. 

Circumvallate (ssik#mve'le't), a. [ad. L. 
cercumvallatus pa. pple. of czrceumvallare to sur- 
round with a rampart, f. CincUM- + val/um ram- 
part.] Surrounded as with a rampart; sfec. in 
Physiol. applied to the large papilla on the back 
of the tongue, each of which has a kind of en- 
trenchment round it. 

1661 Lovet //ist. Anim. & Min. Introd., Their finns are 
foure, two in the prone part, two in the supine, and circum- 
vallate round. 1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 860/1 The 
circumvallate papillz..are restricted to a small space at 
the base of the tongue. 1881 Mrvart Cad vi. 172 The cir- 
cumvallate papillz, each of which consists of a flattened 
prominence. .with a sort of trench round it. 

Circumvallate (ssikimve'le't), v.  [f L. 
circumvall-dre (see prec.) +-ATE3. Browning ap- 
pears to accent cévce‘nzvallate, which is elsewhere 
not infrequent.] ¢azs. To surround with a ram- 
part or entrenchment. ‘ 

1860 SALA Lady Chesterf. iv. 59 A fortress to be circum- 
vallated. 1884 Hake Chinese Gordox vi. 128 The walls 
were circumvallated by a ditch. 

b. ¢ransf. and fg. ; 

1823 New Afonthly Mag. V\1. 45 The impenetrable barrier 
of. .self-love that circunivallated his heart. 1829 C. WELCH 


CIRCUMVALLATION. 


Wesl, Polity 243 (Conference] thus circumvallated and in- 
accessible. 1868 Browninc Ring § B&, wv. 791 Circum- 
vallated month by month. 

Hence Cireumvallating ///. a. 

1884 C. Rocers Soc. Life Scotl, t.i. 27 Five circumvallat- 
ing walls were not uncoiminon. 

Circumvallation (sd:1kdmvxlé!fon). [Noun 
of action f. prec.: sce -ATION. ] 

1. The making of a rampart or entrenchment 
round a place, esf. in besieging. 

1654 L’EstRANGE Chas. / (1655) 69 The Duke fals to cir- 
cumvallation and entrenchment, rearing many batteries. 
1772 Prestiey Just. Aclig. (1782) 1. 442 The circumvalla- 
tion of Jerusalem. 1836 THirtwatt Greece HII, xix. ro4 
He set about completing the circumvallation, and the place 
was soon Closely blockaded. 

b. Line of ctrcumvallation : a line of earth-works 
consisting of a rampart and trench surrounding a 
besieged place or the camp of a besieging army. 
So wall of circumvallation, ete. 

1641 Evetyn Diary 3 Aug., At night we rode about the 
lines of circumvallation. 1662 Gerpier Princ. 12'The Walls 
of Circumvallation of that Pallace, being four and twenty 
foote thick. 1760-72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) b. vi. 
xt. 473 The outward moat of circumvallation was above a 
league in extent. 1876 Bancrorr /fist. U. S. 1V. xxxviii. 
Ges ‘The line of circumvallation was already closed. 

e. fransf. and fg. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exemp. i. xv. xix, A circumvalla. 
tion of the holy mysteries. 

2. concr. A rampart or entrenchment constructed 
round any place by way of investment or defence. 

1645 Hlowett Lett. (1650) I. 182 The huge circuit of 
Spinola’s works; for bis circumvallations are cried up to 
be near upon twenty miles. 1677 Por Ox/fordsh. 334 
‘There is. .a sinall Circumvallation in a Wood South and by 
West of Harpsden Church. 1845 Petrie Eccl. Archit. 
frel.445 The circumvallations, or circular enclosures, which 
usually encompassed the group of buildings. 

b. fransf, and fig. 

1775 SHERIDAN St. Patr. Day 1.t, The London Ladies .. 
are so defended, such a circumvallation of hoop, with a 
breastwork of whalebone, etc. 1807 ANNA Porter Husagar. 
Bro. (Warne) 59 We may have so many circumvallations 
of ceremony to passthrough. 1859 Tennent Cey/ou El. vin. 
v. 194 Surrounded by a double circumvallation of mountains. 

Circumvect, etc.: see Circum-. 

+ Circumve'ne, v. Obs. Also-veen. fa. F. 
circonven-ir to encompass, to ‘get round’ by ad- 
dress or deceit, ad. L. cérceemven-ire: see next.] 
By-form of CrrcuMVENT: chiefly Scofch. 

_ 1826 Acts Jas. V (1814) 311-2 (Jam.) Our souerane lord .. 

annullis .. the charter .. becauss his graice was circumvenit 
tharintill. 1533 Bertenpen Livy (1822) 348-9 (Jam.) Thus 
war the enemyis sa circuimvenit in the middis of Romanis 
that nane of thame had eschapit ..war nocht, etc. a 1593 
H. Smitu /ks. (1867) II. 337 His subtle policy, which he 
useth in circumvening the faithful. 1637-50 Row Hsé. 
Kirk (1842)239 Not circumveened by rent bottle or mouldie 
bread. a1639 Spotriswoop Hust. Ch, Scot. u. (1677) 65 
The policies they used to circumvene him. 1727 A. Hamit- 
Ton ew Ace. E. Ind. |. xxvi. 335 A Prison for Indian 
Princes, whom they can overpower or circumvene. 

Hence Circumve-ner, one who circumvenes. 

1681 R. Law Afenz. (1818) 186 Deceitful workers and cir- 
cumveners of the brethren. 

Circumvent (ssukdmvent),v.  [f. L. cerceem- 
vent- ppl. stem of czrcumvenire to surround, beset, 
deceive, f. C1RCUM- round + verzre to come.] 

1, ¢rvazs. To surround or encompass by hostile 
stratagem, ¢sf. so as to cut off or capture. Now 
chiefly of hunted animals, etc., in which use it is 
often taken as a humorous application of sense 2. 

1553 Even Treat, Newe Jud, (Arb.) 13 The gouernour .. 
so by crafte circumuented him that he toke him priesoner. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 636 The Erle perceyving..that he 
was circumverited and likely to be trapped wyth the Queenes 
power. 1603 Knoites ffist. rks (1621) 157 Being on 
every side circumvented and hardly charged, most of them 
there fell. 1779 Forrest Voy. New Guinea 147 Whose 
husband had lately been circumvented by the Dutch, and 
sent to the Cape of Good Hope. 1837 W. Irvine Ca/ft. 
Bonneville (1849) 133 These simple animals were easily 
circumvented and destroyed. 


2. To encompass with evils, with malice, or cn- 


mity; to try to entrap in conduct or speech. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 478b, Being circum- 
vented by the malitious practizes of all men almost, he 
{Luther] was forced to maintayne his cause..with most 
manifest scriptures. 1595 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 
87 Circumvented as I am with so many evils. 1623 Binc- 
HAM Xenophon 36 Circumvented with distresse. 1853 
Ropertson Sermz. Ser. 1. vii. 9g We did not .. circumvent 
Him like the Scribes and lawyers. 

3. To get the better of by craft or frand; to 
Overreach, outwit, cheat, ‘get round’, ‘ take in’. 

21564 Becon New Catech. 8th Commandin. (1844) 104 
Suche as in biyinge and sellinge begyle and circumuent 
their neighbour. 1 Biste (Bishops) 2 Cor ii. 11 Lest 
we should be circumuented [Vulg. circuurveniamur| of 
Satan. 1667 Mirron P. Z. 1. 152 Should Man.. Fall 
circuinvented thus by fraud, though joynd With his own 
folly? 1855 MotLey Dutch Rep. u. ii. (1866) 154 If he 
could overcome or circumvent the scruples of the Landgrave. 
1885 Sin W. V. Fiecp in Law Times’ Rep. LEL. 652/1, E do 
not charge that the vendor was in any way circumvented. 

b. absol. 

1585 App. Sanoys Seri, Ps. Ixxxvi. 11 (1841) 120 Let no 

man defraude or circumuent. @1839 Praep Poems (1864) 


Tf. 38 She had no hand at argument, And so she tried to 
circumvent. 
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4. To encompass, enclose (/terally). 

1824 Dinoin Libr. Comp. 466 The breakers that circum- 
vent those Islands. 1850 ‘Bat’ Cricket. Man. 81 Nearly 
circumvented by houses. Nis 

5. Vo go round, make the circuit of 

1840 Hoop Up Khine 235 Vocircumvent the town by water. 
1863 Fr. Kemace Kestd, in Georgra 257, | passed the new 
house, and again circumvented it. 

tlence Cireumventing vé/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1603 Knotces //ist. Turks (1621) 7 For the circuniventing 
of the Patriarch. 1618 Row anvs Sacred Memorte 39 The 
circumuenting hollow-hearted friend. 1843 J. Martineau 
Chr, Life (1867) 337 A sly and circuniventing gaze. 

Circumventer : sce CIRCUMVENTOR. 

Circumvention (ssikdmvernfon). (ad. L. 
circumvenlion-em, n, of action f. czrcumvenire: 
see CiRCUMVENT, and -TIoN.] ‘The action of cir- 
cumventing ; ovcrreaching, outwitting, or getting 
the better of any one by craft or artifice. 

1534 More Passion Wks. 1280/1 Destroied, by the deccite 
and circumuencion of the false wilye diuel. 1603 Adz. Don 
Sebastian in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) Hf. 374 [He] discovered 
unto me certain plots and circumventions. 1767 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (1802) VIII, xxxiv. 192 Widow Wadman .. has 
used every art and circumvention of woman to outwit him. 
1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. iii. 77 As if stratagem 
and circumvention were the. .staple of political commerce. 

{ edlipl. = the means of circumvention; circum- 
vention ready, or 7x operation. (Johnson suggested 
‘Prevention, preoccupation ’.) 

1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. ii. 6 What euer haue bin thought on 
in thts State, hat could be brought to bodily act, cre Rome 
Had circumuention? : 

Circumventive, 2. rare. [f. L. ctrcemvent- 
(see above) + -IVE.] Inclined to or marked by 
circumvention. 

1630 Lorp Relig. /'ersees Ep. Ded. 3 Which project, 
if it seeme but circumventive and deceiptfull. {In mod. 
Diets.]} Bs 

Circumventor, -er (ssikdmventas). (a. L. 
circumventor one who circumvents, or f. CiRcUM- 
VENT +-ER. Cf. zzventor, preventer.) 

1. One who circumvents. 

c1sgo in Burnett Records im. xvi, Attainder of T. 
Cromwell (R.\, The most false and corrupt traitour, deceiver, 
and circumventor against your most royal person. 1623 
Bincuam Xenophon 40 He esteemed him, that was no cir- 
cumventor, to be vnnurtured, and to want education, 

2. An instrument used in surveying; = Circum- 
FERENTOR. 

1874 Knicut Dicl. Alech,. s. v. 


+Circumversion. Ods. Also -tion.  [ad. 
L. ctrcumversion-em, n. of action f. cércemvertore + 
see next.] A turning round or about. 

1578 Banister Hist. Afan iw. 47 They are auayleable for 
circumuertion, yet hesides they moue the eye both vpward 
and downward. 1649 Butwer Pathomyot. u. i. 71 By a 
circumversion of your Head. {In mod. Dicts.] 

+ Circumvert, v. Obs. [ad. L. ctrcemvert-cre 
to turn round, f. Circum- round + ver/ére to turn.] 
trans. To turn round or about. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 28 The head of Radius .. by 
whose benefit, it is circumverted, and turned round. 1623 
CockeraM Circunrvert, to turne about. 

+ Circumvest,zv. Obs. fad. L. cércumvestire 
to clothe around, wrap up.] /vazs. To clothe 
or invest about, to enwrap as with a garment. 

1sgo A. M. Gadelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 112,2 Take Rye 
paeste, and therwith circumveste the glasse. 1642 Wotton 
Life Dk. Buckhm. in Relrg. Wotton. (1685) 207 All great- 
ness of Power and Favour is circumvested with much 
Prejudice. 1651 /érd. Psalm civ., Who,.mad’st the deep to 
circumvest it round. 1657 Fomtinson AXenon's Disp. 234 
Sprigs..circumvested with little soft leaves. 1721-1800 in 
BatLey. 1755 in JouNson; whence in mod. Dicts. 

+ Circumvestite, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. L. 
ctrewnvestil- ppl. stem of circemveslire.] =pree. 

1599 A. M. tr, Gadelhouer's Bk. Physicke 57/2 Then 
circumvestite the same with Rye past, and let them bake as 
other breade. — ; 

Circuniviron, -volitate, ctc.: see CircuM- I. 


+Circumvoisin, 2. 0¢s. In 6 -vosyn, 7 
voysine. fa. F. cérconvorsin (Cotgr.), f. czrcon-, 
circum- around + voistz neighbouring.) Neigh- 
bouring on all sides. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 436 The Scottes, or other their 
neighboures circumuosyn and adjoinyng. 1641 Eart Monn. 
tr. Biond?’'s Civ. Warres Eng. w-v. 67 Send for helpe to.. 
the Circumvoysine Garrisons. 

Circu'mvolant, cz. fad. L. cércumvolant-em, 

from -volare to fly around.) Flying around. So 
Circu'mvolate v., to fly around; Circumvola’- 
tion, a flying around. 
, 1623 Cockeram Circumvolate, to flie round about. |]So 
in Birount Glossogr.] 1736 Battey (folio), Circumrolation, 
a flying round about. 1855 Baitey J/ystic 67 As through 
circumvolant myriads on they passed. 

Circumvolute  soakomvollit), v. ff L. 
circumvolit-, ppl. stem of czrcumvolvére to roll 
round, or ?ad. L. frequentative cércumvoliilire.] 

lL. ¢rans. To roll or curl round. Also fig. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhoner's Bk. Physicke 115/2 Vineleaves 
..and those little circumvolutede sprigges which growe on 
the branches. 1790 Burns Let. Cuninghant 13 Feb., | can 
antithesize .. sentiment, and circumvolute periods, as well 
as any coiner of phrase. 


CIRCUMVOLVE. 


2. To enclose or enwrap by twisting or winding 


something round, 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's Bk. Physicke 61/1 Vake past, 
and circumvolute the glasse therin. 1828 J. Watson in 
Blackw. Mag, XX1VV. 288 With the aid of circumvolunnyg 
twine. 1830 261d. XX VIELE. 519 A wearied wasp, lyiny, like 
a silkworm, circumvoluted in the inextricable toils. 

Circumvolution sosk#mvolizfon),  [u. of 
action, f. L. cerenmvolucre, circumvolut- to roll 
round, Cf. F. crrconvolalion 16th c. in Littré.] 

1. Kolling, whirling, or tuming round an axis 
or centre ; revolution, rotation, gyration, 

3447 BoKENHAM es 1835) 144 Whan Phebus.. De- 
scendyd was. .To pe lowest part by circumuolucyonn Of pe 
Zodyac. 1610 HlnaLey St. lug. Cttie of God xvi. viii, To 
behold the circumvolution of the starres. 1615 G, SANDYS 
raz, 1. 307 Circe signifieth no other then the Suns circunt- 
uolution. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. 33 One Beame 
of the circle, by whose circumuolution is produced the 
circumference of it. 1751 Jounson Aamdler No. 102 * 12 
Within the eddy .. where the circumvolution was weak 
1849 Mrs. Somervit.ce Connect. Phys. Sc. & 34. 371 Vhe 
magnet tends to follow the circumvolution of the plate. 

b. (with p/) A single complete turn, revolu- 
tion, or rotation. 

1570 Bittincstry Exclid x1, 16. 317 A Cone isa regular 
body produced of one circumuolution of a rectangle triangle. 
1641 Witkins A/ath. Magick u. xv. (1648) 289 Every cir- 
cumvolution voiding onely so much as is contained in one 
Helix. 1712 Pore Spfect. No. 408 Pr. 1853 G. Jounstos 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. t. 101 The rumber of circumvolu- 
tions is the true index to the time of day. 

ce. Of time, and fg. 

1610 Heatry St. dug. Citie of God xxi. 17. 858 That rota- 
tion and circumvolution of misery and blisse. 1863 //erocs, 
Philos. §& Courtiers Louts \ V1, 1. 57 During awful cir- 
cumvolutions of endless Time. 

2. The winding, rolling, or folding of a thing 
round something else. b. A single fold or turn 
of anything so wound. 

tsog A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Physicke 21/2 1.. take 
my beginning of circumvolutione at the knees. 1634 T. 
Jounson Parey's Chirurg. xiv. iv. (1678) 325 Binding. . per- 
formed with many circumvolutions or wrappings about. 
1713 Deruam Phys. Theol. x. i. 458 These Claspers taking 
hold of anything..at Hand .. by a natural Circumvolution. 
1856 Ferrier /nst. Metaph. Introd. § 51 Like a gigantic 
boa-constrictor .. He may be breaking every bone 1n their 
body in his stringent circumvolutions. 

3. A winding, or moving in a sinuous course ; 
concr, a winding, a sinuosity. Also fg. 

1633 'T, Avams £xf. 2 /'et. ii. (1865) soz 1 He that hath 
strayed into these thickets, will be so mazed with intricate 
circumvolutions, that, etc. ue H. Baker JJicrose. 1. xii 
143 Thecircular Wrinkles or Circumvolutions encompassing 
the {muscular] Fibres. 1750 JouNxson Aamdler No. 65 P 3 
A gentle river that .. watered a large region with innumer- 
able circumvolutions. 1844 DisrarL Con/ugsby vi. ii. 230 
Neither time nor temper for sentimental circumvolutions. 
1868 Duncan /usect World Introd. 9 A lengthened tuhular 
organ. .forming more or less numerous circumvolutions. 

+b. Anat. (p!.) The convolutions of the sur- 


face of the brain. Odés. 

1578 Basister ist, Man vin. 100 The circumuolutions 
and turninges in the brayne. 1713 Cuesel.pEN <imaté. i. 
xiv. (1726) 242 Between the two hemispheres of the Cere- 
brum, lower than the circumvolutions. 

ce. Arch, ( pl.) 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Circummolutions, the turns in 
the spiral of the Ionic capital, which are usually three, but 
there are four in the capitals of the temple of Minerva Polias, 

Circumvolutionary, @. rare. [f. prec. + 
-aRY.] Of or pertaining to circumvolution. 

1809 Anz. Reg. (1807) 856 With two distinct motions, a 
rotary round their own axis, and a progressive circumvo- 
lutionary on the ring. : ; 

Cireumvo'lutory, a. [f. L. cércemuvolit- ppl. 
stem (see above) + -ory.] Winding about. 

1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 537 The path .. may. .be 
slow and circumvolutory, like a spiral. 

Circumvolve (sdiukdmvp'lv), v. Now rare. 
(ad. L. cérceemvolvére to roll round \trans.).] 

1. trans. a. To tum, roll, or whirl (a thing 
round on its axis or centre. 

1647 Herrick Upon Mr. Fletcher's Plays, Whene'ere we 
circumvolve our eyes. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. t. t. § t. il. ¢ 
The whole Sphere being circumvolved once every day. 1822 
T. Tavior Afpxleins 199, | had frequently seen machine 
similarly circumvolved. ; ; ; 

b. To turn or move (a thing) round in a circular 
path. rare. ; 

1610 Histriom. 1. 230 The flye. Shall sundry times be 
circumvolv’d about. 183954 Bauey Festus cd. 5) 175 
Planets, and moons..circumvolved Each round the other 

2. intr. &. To tum round or revolve on an axis 
or centre; to rotate ; also fig. of time, etc. 

1626 T. H{awkins] Caussin's [Joly Crt. 202 Vo make da es, 
and tymes, still to circumvolue. 1713 Dermam /’Ays, / hen. 
1, v. 33 The Terraqucous Globe.. which circumvolves atthe 
rate of above rooo Miles an Hour. 1791 FF. Darwix Low s 
of Plants 1, 104 And slowly circumvolves the labouring 
wheel below. 5 : 

b. To revolve in a circular path or orbit. rare 

1841 Bornow Zincali 1847) I. ii. 65 [Sparky] expire grace 
fully circumvolving. 1858 Chasmé, Trul, X. 194 Roun 
whom everybody elsé is perpetually circumvolving. 

+3. To wind, fold, wrap, or twist round : 

+a. a string, a cloth, ¢tc., round something. 

1599 A. M tr. Gabeliomer's BR, Physicke 71 Madefy 
certayn cloutes .. and circumvolve the same rounde aboute 


CIRCUS. 


his heade. 1729 SHELvocKE A vtillery v. 333 Circumvolving 
or wrapping the Base of it .. round the .. Cylinder. 

+b. something (e. g. the body) with a string, a 
cloth, or the like: to enwrap, envelop, involve, 


encompass. Also fg. 

1607 DEKKER Ih, Babylon Wks, 1873 IJ. 254 Doe seruile 
clowdes, Our glorious body circumvolue? x61x Tourneur 
Ath. Trag..w. iii, O were my body circumuolu’d Within 
that cloud. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 61 Abundance of 
..Cypresse-trees, circunvolving the Towne, 

absol. 1648 Herrick Hesper., On Black Twist, Of blackest 
silk a curious twist Whicb circumvolving gently there En- 
thrall’d her arme. 1704 LEUWENHOERin Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1727 The Fibrous Substance which here does first circum- 
volve from the Middle Point. 

Jig. 1611 Hevwoop Goldex Age ut. i. Wks. 1874 III. 38 
Circumuolu’d With multiplicity of distempratures. — For- 
tune by Land & S.uv i, Ibid. VI. 401 With.. heart circum. 
volved in woe. 1649 G. DanieL 7rtxarch. Rich. I, cclxxv, 
An abhorr’d Stupor doth Circumvolue vs. 1824 H. Camp- 
BELL Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots 61 When dangers circum- 
volved my Bothwell round. 

Hence Circumvolved, Circumvolving ///. 
adjs. 

1668 CucrepperR & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1. xix. 51 Be- 
tween the proper Membrane of the Bladder, and its cir- 
cumvolved Muscle. 1677 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 169 (T.) 
A circumvolving wilderness. 

Circumvosyn, -voysine: see CiRCcUMVOISIN. 

Circumzenithal, etc.: see CiRcuM- 2. 

Circus (sd-1kds). [L. cevcus circle, circus, a. 
Gr, xipkos, xpixos ring, circle.] 

l. Roman Antig. A large building, generally 
oblong or oval, surrounded with rising tiers of 
seats, for the exhibition of public spectacles, horse 
or chariot races, and the like. 

The Circus Maximus, the largest and most celebrated at 
Rome, is often referred to specifically as the Circus. 

1546 Lanctey Pol. Verg. De Invent. n. ix. 51a, A place 
walled about named Circus wher was vsed fyghting and 
coursyng of horses and running with charettes. 1580 S1DNEY 
Arcadia (1622) 184 A pleasant vally .. like one of those 
Circusses which in great Cities somewhere doth giue a 
pleasant spectacle of running horses. 1618 Botton Florus 
un. xxi. 247 What slaughters were there in the Forum, in the 
Circus, and open Temples? 1730 A. Gorpon Maffer's 
Amfphith. 81 Amphitheatres, Circus’s, and other publick 
enclosed Places. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxxxix, The 
bloody Circus’ genial laws. 1877 Bryant Ruins [talica ii, 
This broken circus. . Flaunting witb yellow blossoms. 

b. A space orarea of similar appearance or use. 

1771 SMOLLETT //22ph. Cl. ILI. 30 Sept., Nothing remains 
but a naked circus of loosesand. 1791 CowPer Odyss. vii. 
304 Ye Phzacians, beyond others skill’d To tread the circus 
with harmonious steps. 

2. Mod. A circular arena surrounded by tiers of 
seats, for the exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, 
and other performances. Also ¢razs/. the company 
or ‘ troupe’ of performers and their equipage. 

1791 (¢¢/e) The History of the Royal Circus. 1806-7 J. 
BeresrorD Misertes Hum, Life (1826) v. xiii, Entertain- 
ments at Astley’s or the Circus. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 328 The equestrians tn tbe circus. 

b. The arena for a bull-fight. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. \xxi, Then to the crowded circus 
forth they fare ..The light-limb’d Matadore Stands in the 
centre, eager to invade The lord of lowing herds. 

3. Anatural amphitheatre ; a rounded hollow, or 
plain encircled by heights. 

1836 Disraeui HY. Temple v. iii, The party found them- 
selves in a circus of hills, clothed with Spanisb cbest- 
nuts. 1862 TynpaLL JM/ountaineer. vi. 44 The circus in 
which the Schallenberg glacier originated. 1889 Boy’s Own 
Paper 16 Mar. 378/1 A large lunar circus .. termed the 
circus of Copernicus. 

+ 4. A circle or ring. Obs, 

1712-14 Pore Rafe Lock iv. 117 Sooner shall grass in 
Hyde-park Circus grow. [A fashionable circular drive, 
called the ‘Ring’ in Chas. I’s time.] 1748 Lond, Mag. 
264 On the right of the sun there was a large circus 
resembling the colours of a rainbow. 

5. (vaguely) Compass; encircling line, rare. 

1817 Byron Lament Tasso i, I have..made me wings 
wherewith to overfly The narrow circus of my dungeon wall. 

+6. Afed. A circular bandage. Obs. 

1811 Hoover Aled. Dict. 

7. A circular range of houses. Often in proper 
names as Oxford Circus, Regent Circus. 

1771 SMotLEtT Humph. Cl. 23 Apr., The same artist who 
planned tbe Circus has likewise projected a crescent [at 
Bath]. /é/d. The Circus is a pretty bauble..and looks 
like Vespasian’s amphitheatre turned outside in. 1794 
Looker-oxn No. 89 The squares and circuses are no longer 
the only scenes of dignified dissipation. 

8. attrib. and in Comb., as circus-bench, -horse, 
-master, -rider, -ring, etc. Circus-movements, 
“a term applied to the movement in a circle which 
occurs in some unilateral diseases and injuries of 
the grey centres at the base of the brain’ (Syd. 


Soc. Lex.) 

1825 Hone Lvery-Day Bk. 1.972 A circus-bench, capable 
of accommodating forty persons. 1852 R. S. SuRTEES Sfonge's 
Sp. Tour lili. 299 A circus master following a horse, 1876 
Ouiwa Moths ini. Like what the circus-riders wear. 1877 
tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med, Xi. 261 The occurrence of 
the so-called circusemovements. 1878 Foster Phys. 11, vi. 
§ 2. 498 The animal executes ‘ circus movements’. 


Circute, Cirge, obs. f. Circuit, CIERGE. 
Cire, var. of Kirk, czre, choice. 
Ciric-sceat: see CHURCII-SCoT. 
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+ Ciriely, adv. Obs. rare—*. In Syriac. 

1382 WycuiF 2 A7xgs xviii. 26 We preyen, that thou speke 
to us thi seruantis, Ciriely [1388 bi the langage of Juwis]. 

Cirk, Cirkle, obs. ff. CIRQUE, CIRCLE, 

Cirke, var. of créke, CREEK. 

Cirkillet, obs. form of CIRcLET. 
Cirl (sdil), in Cirl bunting. [Introduced by 
Latham 1783, to render Linnzus’s name Zm- | 
beriza Cirlus; Cirlus having been the name used 
by Aldrovandi (1600, Orz. II. 855), as a latin- | 
ized form of c7v/o ‘name applied by the Bolognese 
to the Zigolo nero’; probably from zzrlare to 
whistle as a thrush. See Count Salvatori, A/enco 
deglt Uccelli Italiant (1887) 163.] Name of a 

species of BuNTING, Amberiza Cirlus. 

(1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 246/2 The Cirlus [hath] the 
Bill thick and short.) 1783 LatHam Gen. Synops. Birds IJ. | 
190. 1802 Montacu Orwth. Dict.s.v. Bunting, Cirl. 1812 
Pennant Zool, 1.438 The discovery of the Cirl Bunting, as 
a British bird..in Devonshire in..1800. 1829 ¥rvl. Natu- 
valist 157 Mr. Montagu’s failure in being able to raise the 
young of the cirl bunting, until be discovered that they re- 
quired grasshoppers. : 

+Cirrogrille. The Syrian Hyrax or ‘coney’ 
of the O.Test.: see CHEROGRIL ; taken by mediz- 
val writers to be the hedgehog, or the porcupine 
(see Du Cange). 

[1382 Wycur Deut. xiv. 7 Chameyl], haare, yrchun.] 1388 
(Purvey) bid. A cirogrille, that is, a beeste ful of prickis, 
and is more than an trchoun. I[bid. Lev. xi. 5 A cirogrille 
which chewith code. : 

|| Citron. Os. Also 8 syrone. [F. czvon mite.] 
The Itch-mite (Acarus scabie?). Also ciron-worm. 

[1530 Patscr. 290/2 Worme in the hand, céron. 1611 
Coter., Ciron, a Hand-worme.] 1685 Cooke A/arrow 
Chirurg. (ed. 4) 1v. § 2. vill. 212 Sirones are Pustules in the 
Palm of the Hands or Soals of the Feet, having little Worms 
inthem. a 1693 UrqunArt Xadelais 11. xxv, Whence comes 
this Ciron-worm? 1725 SLoANE ¥amaica I]. 192 [Of the 
Chigo] If taken out like a Ciron there is no harm. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog, 1. 765 The ciron, or chegoe, which eat 
into .. the flesh of negroes. 

Cirples, obs. form of SuRPLICE. 

Cirque (ssik). Forms: 7 cirek(e, cirke, 
circque, 6- cirque, 8— cire. [a. F. czrgze (It. 
circo, Sp. circo), ad. L. ctrc-us: see CiRrcvs.] 

1. =Circus 1. 

160x1 Hottanp Plixy I. 195 To fight in the great cirque. 
1603 — Plutarch’s Mor. 142 The grand-cirque, where the 
horse-running is held for the prize. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
857 A certaine spectacle upon the Circk or Theatre of Rome. 
1770 Lancuorne Plutarch (1879) 1. 224/1 Around the plau- | 
sive cirque, 1873 Brownine Red Cott. Night-c. 1036 Inside 
a ruin, fane or bath or cirque, Renowned in story. ; 

b. Any circular space, esp. for games or the like. 

1644 Butwer Chivol. 105 The Horse Cirque .. in Smith- 
field. 1697 DrypEN 2xeid v. 720 The cirque he clears. 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 1742 SHEN- 
STONE Schoolmistr. xxx. 265 Like a rushing torrent out 
they fly, And now the grassy cirque han cover'd o’er. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) I. p. xix note, Circs of the 
same sort are still to be seen in Cornwall, so famous at this 
day for the athletick art. 1855 M. ARNoLD 77istram & [seult 
(1877) I. 219 This cirque of open ground Is light and 
green. : 

ce. =Circus 2. (Chiefly as proper name.) 

1845 Athenwum 22 Feb. 204 Singing classes are to take 
place in the Cirque. 1889 Glasgow Herald 11 Mar. 6/8 
Mr. Joseph Hamilton. .opened a short season at Hengler’s 
Cirque on Saturday evening. 

2. A natural amphitheatre, or rounded hollow 
or plain encircled by heights ; esf. one high upin 
the mountains at the head of a stream or glacier. 
[So in Fr.] 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. ii. 26 Large gulfs and cirques 
on the surface, which are sometimes filled with water. 1878 
A. Ramsay Pays. Geog. xxiii. 362 It gathers on the moun- 
tain slopes, and in the large cirques or recesses. 1882 
Geixie Text BR. Geol. vii. 924 Subaerial forces .. have.. 
scarped the mountains into cliff and cirque. , 

3. A circle, ring, or circlet, of any sort. Aoetzc. 

1677 PLot Ox/fordsh. 339 A single Cirque of stones without 
Epistyles or Architraves, 1757 Dyer F/eece ili. 63 Scarce 
the cirque Need turn around. 1814 Worpsw. lVhite Doe 
iy. 50 And cirque and crescent framed by wall Of close-clipt 
foliage. 1820 Keats //yferion 11. 34 A dismal cirque Of 
Druid stones, upon a forlorn moor. 1834 D’IsraELi Kevolut. 
£f. xlix, The cirque Binding dim Pluto’s brow. 

4. attrib. and in Comib., as cirque-play, -show; 
cirque-couchant ((zonce-wd.), lying coiled up in 
circles ; + cirque-sight, circus show. 

1820 Keats Lamia 1. 46 A palpitating snake, Bright, and 
*cirque-couchant in a dusty brake. 1606 HoLianp Suetou. 
158 (R.) *Cirque-plaies and games. 1613 T. Gopwin Rom. 
Antig. (1658) 90 Touching these *cirque-shews. 1636 Hey- 
Lin Sabbath i. 103 For the Lords day. neither theater nor 
*cirquesight nor combatings with wilde beasts, should be 
used thereon. 1606 HoLLanp -Sveton. 158 (R.) The stately 
pompe of the *Cirque solemnities. 

Cirquytrie, obs. bad sp. of SuRQUEDRY. 

Cirrated (sitreltéd), a. rare. [f. L. ctrrat-us 
curled (f. c¢vrvits) + -ED.] Fringed with cirri. 

1864 Woopwarb Mollusca 11, 325 Cirrated orifices. 

Cirrh-, bad spelling of Cirr-, in Cirkus and 
its derivatives, due to the mistaken assumption of | 
a Gr. «ppos=cirrhus, which has no existence; | 
esp. in CIRRHOPOD ; for other words see Cirk-. 


Cirrhipod, bad f. Cimripep: cf. CiIRRHOPOD. 


CIRRIPED. 


Cirrholite (sirolait). Ax. [Named 1867, f. 
Gr. «ppé-s yellow + -L1TE.] A pale-yellow hydrous 
phosphate of aluminum and calcium from Sweden. 

1868 Dana 579 Cirrolite. 

Cirrhopod (siroppd). Zool, [ad. mod.F, cir 
rhopode (Cuvier), mod.L. pl. Czvrhopoda, f. assumed 
Gr. xippo-s (see CIRRH-) + 708- foot.] =C1RRIPED, 

Tbe name Cirrhopoda has been used for the class Cirri- 
PEDIA, especially when they were associated with the Mol- 
luses (cf. Gasteropoda), or the Crustacea (cf. Amphipoda). 

[x837 Penny Cycl. VII. 202/1 Cirrbopodes of Cuvier and 
Férussac.] 1843 Humsie Dict. Geol. & Min. 47/2 The cir- 
rhopods.. are articulated animals, enclosed in shells like 
those of mollusca. 1847 CARPENTER Zool, § 828 Cirrhopods 
attached by a long fleshy peduncle or foot-stalk. 1855 
Kincsey Glaucus (1878) 117 A little ‘cirrhipod’, the cousin 
of those tiny barnacles. ; 

Cirrho'sed. c. [f. next+-Ep.] Affected with 
cirrhosis. 

1886 Facce Princ. & Pract. Med. 11.287 The distribution 
of the bloodvessels in a cirrhosed liver is very remarkable. 

Cirrhosis (sirdusis). ath. Rarely cirrho:se. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xipp-ds orange-tawny, after words 
In -wors, -osis; cf. F. cirvrhose.] A name given by 
Laennec to a disease of the liver, occurring most 
frequently in spirit-drinkers, and consisting in 
chronic interstitial hepatitis, with atrophy of the 
cells and increase of connective tissue. Called 
also Hob-natled or Gin-drinker’s Liver. Subse- 
quently extended to interstitial inflammation of 
the kidneys, lungs, and other organs. 

The name referred to the presence of yellowish granules, 
which Laennec supposed to be a deposit of new matter; but 
these were subsequently shown to be the isolated and bile- 
tinged acini of the liver itself. In cirrhosis of the other 
organs there is, of course, no yellow colour. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Axat, 111. 188/2 The form of atrophy 
of the liver. .named by Laennec cirrhosis. Ibid. III. 642/1 
Patients who die of. .cirrhose of the liver, 1854 W. Stokes 
Diseases of Heart 461 That disease to which Dr. Corrigan 
has [1838] given the name of cirrhosis of the lung. 1860 
Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Cirrhosis, name proposed for granu- 
lated, or tuberculated kidney. 1872 F. Tuomas Dis. Women 
283 This constitutes a true cirrhosis ofthe uterus. 1880 Med. 
Temp. Frnl,Oct. 6 Alcoholic cirrhosis constitutes one species 
distinct from all the otber. 

Cirrhotie (sirp'tik), 2. [f. as prec: see -oric.] 
Affected with or having the character of cirrhosis. 

1872 Aitkin Sc. & Pract. Med, 11. 1009 The chief cause of 
cirrhotic induration is the abuse of spirituous liquors. 1877 
Roserts //andbk. Med. (ed. 3) 11. 3 The kidneys may be 
involved, becoming .. finally cirrhotic, 

Cirriferons (siri-féras), 2. Erroneously cirrh-. 
[f. L. cévr-cts + -fer-us bearing + -ouS; cf. F. 
cirrifére.| Cirms-bearing: producing cirri. 

1819 Pantologia III, Cirrtferous Leaf, a tendril-bearing 
leaf. 1842 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4 (1880) 101 Cirrhiferous 
Pinnate, or pinnate with a tendril, as in the proper Pea 
tribe. 1869 Nicuotson Zool. 244 Two long cirriferous arms. 

Cirriflorons (siriflderas), 2. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-flor-its flowered + -ous.] ‘ Applied to a peduncle 
changed into a cirrus; and also to a petiole ful- 
filling the functions of a cirrus’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cirriform (si‘rifgim), @._ [f. as prec. +-FORM; 
cf. F. c¢rriforme.] Cirrus-shaped. 

1. Meteor, (see CIRRUS 4.) 

1815 T. Forster Res. Atmosph. Phenom. 1. § 5. 15 Of 
the cloud..the other part remains cirriform. 1883 4 ¢he- 
ngum 30 June 833/2 Of the cirriform clouds, one of the 
most important to the weather forecaster is. .cirro-filum. 

2. Zool. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der Hoeven’s Zool. 11. 76 Ventral 
fins narrow, setaceous or cirriform. 1877 Huxtey Axat. 
Inv, An, V. 232 Five cirriform appendages. 

Cirrigerous (siridzéras), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ger-us bearing; cf. F. cérrigére.] Bearing cirri. 

1736 BaiLey, Cirrigerous, bearing curled locks or crests of 
feathers. 1854 Woopwarp Mollusca (1856) 465 Animal 
limaciform, cirrigerous. 1877 Huxtey Azat. Inv. An. v. 234 
Arrangement of the elytrigerous and cirrigerous somites. 

Cirrigrade (sirigreid), z. Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
ctlrrigrad-us, {. cirr-us + -gradus going, f. gradi to 
go, proceed.] Moving by means of cirri. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 201/1 Some very small cirrhigrade 
animals. 1857 Woop Com. 007. Sea Shore 109 Some [Aca- 
lephs] move themselves about with Cirrhi, and are therefore 
called Cirrhigrade. o. 

Cirriped, -pede (si'riped, -pzd). Erroneous- 
ly cirrhi-. Zool. [a. mod.F. cérripéde, f. mod.L, 
pl. cirripeda, -pedia (also used in Eng.), f. czrres 
curl + Zes, ped- foot. See CIRRH-, CIRRHOPOD.] 

A member of the Czrstpedia or Cirrip~eda,a class 
of marine animals of the Sub-kingdom Annulosa, 
closely related to the Crustacea, but in the adult 
state much less developed; enclosed in a shell 
consisting of many valves which is cemented, 
sessile or attached by a flexible stalk, to other 
bodies. They include the barnacles and acorn- 
shells. The name refers to the appearance of 
the legs, which can be protruded like a curled lock 
of hair from between the valves. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11, 121 Class 1V.—Cirri- 
peda (Mollusca Cirrhopoda, Cuv.) 1832 LyELtt Princ. 
Geol, 11. 108 So loaded with cirrhipeds, and with numerous 
ova, that all the upper part of its shell is invisible. 1855 
Gosse Marine Zool.1. 168 The bivalve shell is thrown off, 


CIRRO. 


and the little cirriped is seen in its true form. 1859 Dar- 
win Orig. Spec. iv. (1873) 79 Cirripedes long appeared to me 
to present..a case of great difficulty. 

attrib, 1865 Reader No. 150. 545/s The cirriped order of 
crustacea, a 

Cirro- (si‘ro), combining form of Cirrus. 

1. Bot. and Zool., as in Cirro-pinnate, -pinnated 
adjs., pinnate, with a tendril. Ci-rrostome a., 
having the mouth cirrose or bearded ; also szedst. 

2. Meteor., as in Cirro-cu‘mulus, a form of 
cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus and 
cumulus and consisting mainly of a series of 
roundish and fleecy clondlets in contact with one 
another; hence Cirro-cumular, -cumulated, 
-cumulative, -cumulous adjs. Cirro-filum (see 
quot.). Cirro-stra‘tus, a form of cloud com- 
bining the shapes of the cirrus and stratus, con- 
sisting of horizontal or inclined sheets attennated 
upwards into light cirri; hence Cirro-strative, 
-stratous adjs. 

1837 Atheneum 28 Jan. 64/2 Drifting across the sky in 
*cirrocumular patches. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. 
(1856) 318 The *cirro-cumulated resemblances of Hood and 
Richardson. 1815 ‘I’. Forster Xes. A tonosph. Phenom i.§ 5. 
17 A state of aqueous gas, which, from peculiarities in the 
dean state of the air, may assume the “cirrocumulative 
form. /déd. ii. § 12. 78 A cloud composed. .of little *cirro- 
cumulous nubeculae. 1803 L. Howarp Modif. Clouds 
(1865) 4 “Cérro-cumudus, small, well defined, roundish 
masses, in close horizontal arrangement or contact. 1878 
Huxrey Physiogr, iii. (ed. 2) 43 The ‘ mackerel sky’ is due 
to numerous detached clouds of the composite forms termed 
‘cirro-cumulus’. 1883 Atheneum 30 June 833/2 On the 
Structure of the Ice-cloud disposed in Threads, proposed 
to be called *Cirro-filum, 1753 CHamBERS Cycé. Supp. s. v. 
Leaf, *Cirro-pinnated [leaf], the extremity of whose petiole 
has one or more tendrils. 188: Sct. American 26 Feb. 
130 The true fishes form one class .. the lancelets and 
*cirrostomes a class. 1815 T. Forster Res. Atmosph. 
Phenom. ii. § 12.79 The cloud which gives. .the makerel- 
back sky is composed of the long waving “cirrostrative 
nubecula, but these sometimes acquire the apparent sub- 
stance and solid look of cirrocumulus. 1803 L. Howarp 
Modif. Clouds (1865) 4 *Cirro-stratus, horizontal or slightly 
inclined masses attenuated towards a part or the whole of 
their circumference, bent downward, or undulated; separate, 
or in groups consisting of small clouds having these charac- 
ters. 1846 Ruskin JJod, Paiut. 1. 1. 3. ili. § 19 Low hori- 
zontal bars or fields of cloud (cirrostratus) associate them- 
selves, more especially before storms, with the true cumulus. 

Cirrose (sirdvs), @. Erroneously cirrhose. 
[f. L. type *ezrrds-as, f. cirrus: see -OSE.] 

1. a. Zool. Furnished with cirri. b. Bot. Bear- 
ing a tendril. 

1819 Pantologia, Cirrose Leaf. .terminating in a cirrus or 
tendril. 1854 Woopwarp Vollusca (1856) 67 Octopus— Body 
oval, warty or cirrose, without fins. 1870 BentLey Bot. 174 
Any part of the leaf may become cirrhose or transformed 
into a tendril. <i 

2. Afeteor. Of the nature of cirms clouds. 

1814 Mittarn Time's Telesc. 341 A dense black mass, with 
a cirrose crown extending from the top. 1815 T. Forster 
Res. Atmosph. Phenom. ii. § 17. 89 The nimbus .. may be 
considered as having its base on the eartb, and its summit 
at the end of the fibres of its cirrose crown. 

Cirrous (si‘ras), a. Erroneously cirrhous. 
[f. L. e¢rr-as curl +-ous: corresp. to F. crrreix.] 

+1. dzt. (see quot.) 

168: Brount Géossoegr., Cirrous, belonging to curled hair 
or to any hairy substance. 1692 in CoLes. 

2. Bot. and Zool. Of the nature of a cirrus or 
cirri ; bearing cirri, filamentous. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iv, The cirrous parts [of 
Ivy] commonly conceived but as tenacles and hold-fasts 
unto it. 1835 LinpLey /utrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 356 Cirrhous; 
terminated by a spiral, or flexuose, filiform appendage. 
1836-9 Topp Cyc/. Anat, II. 30/2 Tbe dorsal rays simple, 
filiform, cirrhous. 

3. Of or pertaining to cirrus-clouds. 

1815 T. Forster Res. Atinosph. Phenom. ii. § 1. 51 A sky 
full of cirrous streaks, 1816 J/onth. Mag. XLU. 35 The 
cirrous clouds have a bristly.. look. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Ph. v. §3 The clouds..had parted into long cirrhous lines. 


}Cirrus (sirds}. Erroneously cirrhus. [L. 
cirrus curl, fringe, etc.] 

1. “2. A curl-like tuft, fringe, or filament. 

1708 Puituirs, Cérrus, a Tuft or Lock of Hair curled. 


2. Bot. A tendril: see quots. 1845, 1870. 

1708 Puittirs, Cirri are also taken for these fine Strings, 
or Hairs, by which some Plants fasten themselves; in order 
to their Support in creeping along; as Ivy,etc. 1845 Linp- 
Ley Sch. Bot. i, (1858) 10 The midrib [of the leaf] is length- 
ened, and acquires the power of twining round small bodies 
-.it then has the name of cirrhus or tendril. 1870 BENTLEY 
Bot. 103 Tendril or Cirrhus is applied to a thread-like leaf- 
less branch, which is twisted in a spiral direction. 

8. Zool. A slender or filamentary process or ap- 
pendage, as the fleshy barbel or beard of some 
fishes, the fect of Czrripedes, the lateral processes 
on the arms of Brachiopoda, etc. 

1753 Cuampers Cyc. Supp., Cirrus, certain oberg and 
soft peeeraicule hanging from the under jaw of fishes. 
1828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist. U1. 126 Tubinicella, body in- 
closed in a sbell, with the cirri small, setaceous, and unequal. 
1834 Sir C. Bert /Jand 147 Fishes have cirri wbich han 
from their mouth. 1834 M¢Murtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kinga. 
274 [In barnacles] the mouth is at the bottom and the cirri 
near the orifice. 1877 Huxrey Anat, nv, An. v.231 In some 
somites this appendage is a cirrus. 


4. Meteor. A form of cloud, generally at a high 
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elevation, presenting the appearance of diverging 
filaments or wisps, often resembling a curl or lock 
of hair or wool. Particular varieties arc known as 
Cat's or Mare’s Tatls. See Ciitno- 2. 

1803 L. Llowarp Modif. Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, appli- 
cable..to the Modifications of Cloud .. Cirrus, parallel, 
flexuous, or diverging fihres, extensible hy increase in any 
orin all directions. 1815 T. Forster Res. Atmosph. Phenom. 
iv. § 3. 143 When the cirrus is seen in detached tufts, called 
Mare's Tails, it may be regarded as a sign of wind. 1866 
Cornh, Mag. Nov. 565 The moon. .disc-hid In a gossamer 
veil of white cirrhus. 1874 Hartwic Aéria/ W. 158 The 
cirrus or curl-cloud has its seat in the higher regions. 

5. attrib, and in Comd., as cirrus-clond, flecked 
adj. (sense 4) ; cirrus-bag, ‘the sheath containing 
the cirrus of trematode and other worms’. 

1864 R.Burton Dahome 17 Thecirrus- flecked nocturnal sky. 
1878 Lluxtey Phystogr. 42 The cirrus clouds are .. some- 
times as much as ten miles above the surface of the earth. 

Cirrus, ? obs. f. (or misprint) of CERusE sé. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 291 Metalls .. in their Putrefactions, 
or Rusts ; as Vermilion, Verdegrease, Bise, Cirrus. 

Cirsocele (s3:1sos71). ath. Erron, circo-. 
[ad. Gr. xepoornaAn, f. xpad-s enlargement ofa vein 
+ «An tumour; F. cérsocele.] See quot. 1783. 

1708 Prittirs, Circocele, a Swelling of the Seed-vessels in 
the Scrotum. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. 11. 423 ‘The cirso- 
cele is a varicose distention and enlargement of the sper- 
matic vein. 18x Hooper Med. Dict., Circocele. 1881 Syx/, 
Soc. Lex., Cirsocele. .also a synonym of Varicocele. 

Cirsoid (sd-1soid), a. Path. [ad. Gr. xpooed-ys, 
Kipows-ns, f. pads ; see -O1D.) Varix-like, varicose. 

1860 Mayne £.xfos. Lex., Resembling a varix .. cirsoid. 
3878 ‘I’. Bryant Pract. Sure. 1. 476 Cirsoid aneurism of the 
vessel. 

Cirsotome (s3‘1sctoum). Sarg. [f. Gr. apad-s 
+ rou-ds cutting, f. répvery to cut.] An instrument 
used for extirpating varix. Also Cirsotomy 
(-e'tomi), extirpation of the varix (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cirurgien, -ery, etc., ff. CHIRURGEON, etc. 

Cis- prefix, repr. L. c’s prep. ‘on this side of’, 
opposed to ¢raxs or z/tra, across, beyond; also 
used in comb. as in cis-alpinws, cis-montanus, 
lying on this side the Alps or the mountains, c/s- 
rhendnus on this side the Rhine, czs-¢/berts on this 
side the Tiber. The two first of these esp. con- 
tinued in use in med.L. in reference to Rome and 
Italy, whence It. czsa/pino, F. cisalpin, cismontarn, 
CISALPINE, CISMONTANE. 

1. In modern use, either as adaptations of L. as 
Cis-marine, on this side of the sea, Cis-padane, 
on this side the Po, Cis-rhenane, on this side the 
Rhine, etc., or formed on the adjs. belonging to 
modern names, as Cis-andine, on this side the 
Andes; Cis-atlantic, Cis-elysian , Cis-equa- 
torial ; Cis-gangetic ; Cis-leithan, on this sidc 
the Leitha which separates Austria and Hungary ; 
Cis-lunar, on this side the moon; Cis-oceanic ; 
Cis-platine; Cis-pontine, on this side the 
bridges, viz., in London, north of the Thames. 

1870-6 J. Orton Andes & Amazons i. xxxvii. (ed. 3) 488 
All the great forests of South America are “cisandine. 1823 
T. Jerrerson IW rit, (1830) IV. 38x Our second [maxim 
should be}, never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with *cis- 
Atlantic affairs. 1884 Jos. Parker in Chr, World 9 Oct. 
764/2 Churches cisatlantic and transatlantic. 1864 Miss 
Cornwatuis in Sat, Rev. XVUII. 463 Pray tell me about 
the trans-bedpost regions ; my whole concern at present is 
the “cis-bedpost—a very narrow domain. 1887 STEVENSON 
Underwoods 1. xii}. 26 *Cis-Elysian river-shores. 1855-60 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 The waters of “cis-equa- 
torial seas, 1817 CoLepRooKE in Trans, Linn, Soc. X11. 
352 Between the “cis-gangetic and trans-gangetic regions. 
1870 GLADSTONE Glean, LV. v. 202 The *Cis-leithan popu- 
lations. 1871 Daily News 21 Sept., Austria must either 
consent to let go her Cis-leithan provinces. 1867-77 
G. Cuampers Astron, u. vi. 214 If they are *cis-lunar 
frays), 1713 Bentiey JWés, (1836-38) III. 38: Though 
they take the *Cismarine critic to their aid and assist- 
ance. 1861 A. B. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. ii. 34 
Points. .in favour of Cismontane Gothic for Cismarine Eng- 
land, 1886 Padi Mail G. 21 matt 6/: The generally ac- 
cepted *cis-oceanic ideas. 1797 urke Regic. Peace Wks. 
VILL 311 Is it to the *Cispadane or to the Transpadane re- 
publicks .. that we address all these pledges? 1880 Zé. 
Univ. Knowl. (N.Y. IV. 13 (Uruguay) belonged to Brazil 
and had the name of the *Cisplatine province. 1860 Mrs. 
Pitt Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked 1. 78 The..Metro- 
politan theatres, *cispontine and transpontine. 1864 Ready 
x June 8 Made his bow before a cispontine audience. 1845 
Stocquecer Handbk, Brit, [ndia(x854) 237 Bhutseer, which 
borders the *Cis-Sutledge provinces. 

2. transf. to tiémc=Since, subsequent to, as cés- 
Elizabethan, cts-reformation. 

1870 Lowett A mong my Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 3 The modern 
school, which admits no “cis-Elizabethan authority save 
Milton. 1662 Futrer Worthies i. 45, I place him confi- 
dently not a trans-, but *Cis-reformation-man. 

Cisalpine (sise'lpain), @. [ad. L. czsa/pinus, 
f. cts + alpin-us, f. Alpes.) 

On this side of the Alps: gen. with respect to 
Rome, i.e. south of the Alps. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apophth. 267b, The fated flood 
of Rubicon disseuereth the Galle cisalpine from Italie. 
1819 Pantologia s.v.. Our Gallic neighbours have lately 
revived the term, calling Italy .. the Cisalpine republic. 


CIST. 


Ht Frounr Cesar vii. 67 Northern Italy was. .not called 
Italy, but Cisalpine Gaul. 

b. sé. ( pl.) ‘The party in the Church of Rouine, 
who accept the principles of the Gallican Synod 
of 1682, as distinguished from the Ultramontanes ’ 
(Staunton Acc/, Fist... 

ITence Cisa‘lpinism. 

1886 W, J. AmMuerst /fist. Cath. Fmancip. 11. 113 The 
Church in England was freed from Cisalpinism and degra- 
dation. 

Cisar, ciser, obs. ff. Sicen, cider. 

Cisco (sisko), U.S. Vhe popular name of a 
fish of the herring kind which abounds in Lake 
Ontario (Bartlett). 

Cise, var. of SIsE, six. 

Cisers, Cislie, obs. f. Scissoits, Ciceny. 

Cisme, Cismatic, obs. ff. Sciiism, ScHISMATIO. 

Cismontane (sismgntéin), a. (ad. L. cts- 
montan-ts, {. cis+ montanus, f. mont-em mountain. ] 
On this side of the mountains, esp. of the Alps: 
opposed to w/tramontane. 

3826 Soutuey Vind. Eccl. Angi. 427 Your. .Cis-marine as 
well as Cis-montane system. 1851 Kincstey Hast x. 187 
Thank you .. for the compliment you pay us Cismontane 
heretics. 186: A. B. Horr Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. ii. 34 The 
Middle, or ‘T'raceried, style of Cismontane itcos: 

b. sb, =CISaLPIne b. 

1858. J. Brownson IWks. V. 224 Sects and parties. such Bs 
Jansenists and Jesuits, cismontanes and ultramontanes. 

+ Cispeld, Af/. a. Obs. rare—°. [f. cispel v., 
ad. alleged L. c7spe/lére, founded on cispcllam, a 
false reading of disfeliam, in Plaut. Am. IIL. iv. 17. 
Cooper’s Thesaurus has cisfello as Latin.] 

1623 Cockeram, Césfedd, kept from entrance. = 

Cissa’mpeline sise:mpélain). Chem. Also 
cissampe‘lia. An alkaloid obtained from the root 
of species of Cissampelos, esp. Cissampelos Pariera, 
a shrub which grows chiefly on the woody hills 
of the Antilles. Also called Velosine ‘ Watts). 

1876 Hartey J/at. Aled. 723 Cissampelia has a sweetish 
bitter taste. 1877 Watts Dict. Chem, LV. 371 Cissampeline. 

Cissars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissors. 

Cissoid (sisoid). Math. In 7 cissoeide. [ad. 
Gr. maaoetd-ns ivy-like, f. meaau-s ivy: see -orD, 
The cusp of the cissoid resembles the re-entrant 
angles of itn ivy-leaf.] 

1. A curve of the second order invented by 


Diocles. 

If from any two points lying on a fixed diameter of a 
circle, and equidistant from the centre, perpendiculars be 
drawn to the circumference, and a straight line be drawn 
from one extremity of the diameter to that of either per- 
pendicular, the locns of the point in which this straight line 
cuts the other perpendicular will be a céssoid zi Diocles, 
having its cusp at the end of the diameter. In later times 
the term has been extended to curves similarly described, 
where the generating curve is not a circle. 

1656 tr. [/obbes' Elem. Philos, (1839) 16. 1694 HALLEY 
Method finding Roots of Equations in Misc. Cur. (1708) VI. 
70 By the help of the Parabola, Cissoid, or any other Curve. 
1798 Lows of Triangles 1. 11 in Anti-Jacobin 16 Apr., 
For me, ye Cissoids, round my temples bend Your wandering 
curves. 1879 Satmon /figher Plane Curves V. 182 \fa 
parabola bate an equal one, the locus of the vertex of the 
moving parabola will be the cissoid. 

2. Cissotd angle. 

1751 CHaMBERS Cycé. s.v. Angle, Cissoid Angle .. is the 
inner angle made by two spherical convex lines intersecting 
each other. So 1796 Hutton Dict. Math. s.v. Angle. 

Ilence Cissoi-dal a., pertaining to a cissoid. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict, s.v. Cissoid, The whole infinitely 
long cissoidal space, contained between the infinite asymp- 
tote..and the curves .. of the cissoid, is equal to triple the 
generating circle. 

Cist (sist). Erron. cyst. [ad. L. c#s¢-a, a. Gr. 
kioT7m box, chest. See CHEST, Kist, But in sense 
1, app. taken immed. from Welsh c#s¢ in cést facn 
stone coffin: see KistVAEN.] 

1. Preh. Archwol. A sepulchral chest or chamber 
excavated in rock or formed of stones or hollowed 
tree-trunks; esf. a stone-coffin formed of slabs 
placed on cdge, and covered on the top by one or 


more horizontal slabs. 

1804 A rchol. (1806) XV. 340 ‘These oval pits, or cists .. 
about four feet long..were neatly cut into the chalk, and 
were, with the skeletons, covered with the pyramid of flints 
and stones. 1848 Lytrox //aroéd u. ii, In various cysts and 
crypts. 1851 D. Wison Preh. Ann, (1863) L. ili. 80 A small 
chamber or cist of undressed stones. 1861 Sat. Rew. 7 Sept. 
253 A cist was found, not at the base, but nearly at the 1op 
of the tumulus. 

b. trans. ; 

@ 31832 Crasse Posth. Tales x, The healing spring That 
soon its rocky cist forsakes. 

2. Gr. Antig. A small receptacle for sacred 
utensils carried in procession at the celebration of 
mystic festivals. — ; 

3847 Craig Dict., Cist, Cyst .. was originally of wicker- 
work ; and when afierwards made of metal, the form and 
texture were preserved, in imitation of the original material. 
[x850 Lettcn Miller's Amc, Art 437 Demeter has .. the 
unveiled cista in her left, a pig in her nght hand.) 

3. attrib, as cist-urn. 

1851 1D. Witson /’rek. Ann. 1863) 1. , v. 413 Large cist 
ums are invariably found inverted with the burned bones 
gathered into a heap below them. 


CISTACEOUS. 


Cist, obs. f. Cyst bladder, confused with prec. 


Cistaceous (sistzi-fos), a. Bot. [f. mod.L. 
Cistacex, f, Cist-Us+-Ackous.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the genus C7stus or Rock Rose and its con- 
geners, of the N.O. C7stacew. 

Cistal (si'stal), 2. Bot. [f. Cistus+-aul.J Re- 
lated to or typified by Césdes. 

1847 Linptey Veget. Kingd., Cistacez, Rock Roses, Cistal 
Endogens. 1866 Yreas. Got., Cistacex, a natural order.. 
characterizing Lindley’s cistal alliance. , 

Cisted (sisted), a. [f. Cisr+-rp.} Contain- 
ing a cist or cists. 

1886 J. ANpERSON in A thenguii 21 Aug. 244/1 The circle 
is associated with a cisted cairn. 

Cisted, var. of CYSTED. 

Cistercian (sistd‘afian), a. and sd. [ad. L. type 
Cistercianus, in F. Cistercten, {. Cistercium, now 
Citeaux, the site of an abbey near Dijon.J 

1. adj. Of or belonging to the monastic order 
fonnded at Cistercilum or Citeaux in 1098 by 
Robert, abbot of Molesme. 

The order was an offshoot of the Benedictines, and aimed 
at a stricter observance of the Benedictine rules. From the 
patronage of St. Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux in 1200) it ac- 
quired the name of BeRNARDINE, 

1602 BERNARD DE Brito (f7¢/e', Chronicall of the Cistercian 
Order. [a1619 Damier Coll. //ist. Eng. (1626) 104 The 
King required .. all the Wooll that yeare of the Monkes 
Cisteaux.) 1657- Puitiars, Cistercian monks. 1828 Scort 
FM. Perth i, The Cistercian Convent. 1837 Pexnxy Cyci. 
VII. 213/1 The third abbot of Citeaux was Etienne or 
Stephen Harding, an Englishman .. who may be regarded 
as the real founder of the Cistercian order. 

2. sb. A monk of this order. 

1616 BuLtokar, Czstercians. 1876 Green Short /Tist. 
ii, 91 Noble and churl welcomed the austere Cistercians. 

Cistern (si‘stain). Forms: a. 4-7 cysterne, 
cisterne, cestern.e, 5-6 cestren, 6 cestarne, 
6-7 cestron, 4- cistern; 8. 4 systerne, sis- 
terne, 4~7 sesterne, § systern, 6 sestron, ses- 
tarne, sestourne, sesturn. fa. OF. c7sterne 
(mod. céterne, cf. Sp. and It. czterna, Pr. cisterna) 
:—-L. cfsterna a subterraneous reservoir, cistern, 
deriv. of c?s¢ta box, basket, etc.: cf. caveria.] 

1. An artificial reservoir for the storage of water; 
esp. a water-tight tank in a high part of a building, 
whence the taps in various parts of it are sup- 
plied. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 8206 Pe king abute pam was ful gern, 
And putt bam [wandes] in-til a cistern. 1382 Wycur Gen. 
xxxvil, 22 Throw 3¢ him into the olde sisterne, that is in 
wildernes. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) I. 111 No welle 
is wib inne Jerusalem, but watres i-gadred, and i-kept in 
cisternes. 1387 Z. £. IWV/ills (1882) 2 Pe sesterne bat longeb 
to the stuys. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (1841) 353 
Paied to a carpenter for mendynze of a systern iij.@. 15..° 
WIN in Ripon Ch. Acts 335 Oon sestron of leed. 1571 
Dicces Panto. (1591) 21 If your Sestourne or place be not 
to be seene at the Spring head. 1600 Fairrax Zasso 11. 
lvi, The towne is stor’d of troughes and cestrens, made To 
keepe fresh water. 1611 Bisie Yer. ii. 13 Broken cisternes. 
¢1645 Howet Le/t. 1. 13 They have Cesterns to receive 
the Rain water. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 296 
On the top of it is a cistern..and from this reservoir the 
water is distributed all over the house. 1816 J. Smitu 
Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 46 Yhe consumption of lead for.. 
cisterns. .is very extensive. 


2. Applied to various large vessels for water 
or liquor. a. A vessel for washing in, a laver. Ods. 
1597 Hooker Lecd. Pol. v. \xv. §16 Brazen Images which 
Salomon made to beare vp the Cesterne of the Temple. 
1744 ArmsTRoNG Art Preserv. Health, The gelid cistern. 


1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 406 Beautiful cisterns of 


black and red marble with cocks for washing in. 
tb. A large vessel or basin, often richly orna- 
mented, used at the dinner-table. Ods. 

‘Dr. Mynors Bright, in note to quot. 1667, says ‘a cistern 
was formerly part of the furniture of a well-appointed 
dining-room: the plates were rinsed in it when necessary 
during the meal’, But evidence of its purpose is wanting.) 

1667 Pepys Diary 7 Sept., I to see the price of a copper 
cistern for the table, which is very pretty, and they demand 
£6 or £7 forone. 1695 Luttrett Brief Kel. (1857) II. 563 
A silver cystern, worth above £700, belonging to the prin- 
cesse of Denmark, is stole from Berkley house. 1716 Lapy 
M. W. Montacut Lett. Lady Rich 16 Aug., 1 should also 
gladly see converted into silver a great St, Christopher, 
which I imazine would look very well in a cistern, 1884 
Chr. World 19 June 458/1 What is called a ‘cistern’ of 
Palissy fetched 1,050 guineas. 

ce. A vessel or receptacle for holding a large 
supply of liquor. 

1815 Nicuoirs Lescestersh. 1. 1. 128 An oval cistern of 
punch containing 50 gallons. a 1859 Macautay //ist, ine. 
xxi. (L.), A cistern containing a hundred and twenty gal- 
lons of punch was emptied to his Majesty's health. 

3. Applied to a pond, or a natural reservoir or 
depression containing water. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Clu. v.95 So halfe my Egypt were 
submerg’d and made A cesterne for scal’d Snakes. 1662 
Stittincri., Orig, Sacr. ui. iv. § 6 Ctsterns supposed to be 
in the earth, especially in mountains, which may keep a 
stream continually running. 1717 BERKELEY Jos /taly 
29 May, The wonderful fountain, which being in a great 
subterraneous grotto, runs into a cistern wilhout ever filling 
it. 1796 If. Hunter tr. Sf. Prerre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 
204 Lakes .. are real reservoirs, or cisterns of water, 1858 
Larpner //and.bk, Nat. Phil. Hydrost, 37 The channels 
from which the subterranean cistern has been supplicd. 
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4. Applied to a cavity, or vessel in an organism ; 
formerly esp. to the fourth ventricle of the brain. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 478 The cauity which they 
call the Cisterne, yea..the fourth ventricle. 1675 Grew 
Anat. Plants um. 1.1. §15 The Bladders of the Parenchyma 
being..so many Cisterns of Liquor. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Lumbar cistern, the Receptaculum chyli. Lymphalic 
cistern. .the lymph sacs of the Amphibia. 

5. fig. a. simply fig. 

1587 Harrison England u,v. (2877) 1. 132 Euerie vocation 
striveth with other which of them should have all the water 
of commoditie run into hir -owne cesterne. 1605 SHAKS. 
acd. ww. iii. 63 The Cesterne of my Lust. 31622 PEacHAM 
Compl. Gent, iv. (1634) 32 She that filleth the Cisterne 
of his lavish expense, at the Vniversitie, or Innes of Court. 
1713 BeveripGe Priv. Th. 1. (1730) 32 A continued stream 
of Corruption. .from the corrupt Cistern of my Heart. 1822 
Haziitt Alen §& Mann. Ser. 11. viii. (1869) 167 Our univer- 
sities are, in a great measure, become cisterns to hold, not 
conduits to disperse knowledge. 

b. poetical extensions. 

1594 GREENE Se/i+zus Wks, 1881-3 X1V. 247 Howcan Ag 
weepe?.. Wanting the watry cesternes of his eyes? a@ 1623 
Fretcner Two Noble Kinsm.v. i, Makes the camp a cestron 
Brimm’d with the blood of men. 1633 P. Fretcner Purple 
fst. v1. xliv, Neptune’s cestern sucks in tribute tides. 1742 
Younec At. 7h. vy. 523 Our fun'ral tears from diff’rent causes 
rise. As if from separate cisterns in the soul. .they flow. 

6. techn. in various senses, as in A/adtzizg, the 
water-tank in which grain is soaked ; in barometers, 
etc., the mereury-cup ; in steam-engines (see quot. 
1849-50) ; in A/7z722g, a tank in the mine-shaft into 
which a pump delivers water for another pump to 
Taise; etc. 

1702 Royal Procim, 8 Mar. in Lond. Gaz. No. 3790/4 
Every Cistern..or other Vessel..made use of for the Wet- 
ting or Steeping of Corn. 1708 Puivitres, Cisfern. . Among 
Confectioners, a portable Instrument in form of a Lox, into 
which Jellies, Creams, etc. are put in order to be Iced. 1751 
Crampers Cycl., Pendant Barometer ..has no vessel or 
cistern. 1849-50 WeaLE Dict. Terms, Cistern, in the 
steam engine, the vessel which surrounds the condenser, 
and contains the injection water. 1860 Apm. F11z- Roy in 
Alerc. Mar, Mag. V11.358 The cistern of a barometer. 

7. attrib. and in Conib., as cistern-bottom, -cock, 
filter, -water, -well, -wheel, etc.; cistern-baro- 
meter, a barometer whose tube is immersed in a 
cup of mercury; cistern-pump (see quot.) ; cis- 
tern-work, masonry consisting of stones extend- 
ing the entire thickness of the wall. 

1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture, Liucolush. (1866) 
112 Altar stones .. turned ..to a “cestron bottom. 1874 
Knicur Dict. Alech., *Cistern-punip, a small pump .. for 
pumping water from the moderate depth of a cistern. 1781 
Cowrer Hofe 100, Asses... I’hat tread the circuit of the 
*cistern wheel. 1776 G. Semece Building in Water 156 
Two Conduits. .built with well chisseled Stone, in staunch 
*Cistern Work. 

Cistern, v. Nowvare. [f. prec. sb.] ‘trans. 
To enclose in, or fit with, a cistern. Also fig. 

1587 Freminc Cont. Holinshed M11. 354/1 The conducting 
of Thames water, cesterning the same in lead, etc. 1598 
Stow Surv. xxx. (1603) 267 The great conduit of sweete 
water..castellated with stone and cesterned in leade. 1881 
Rossetti Ballads & Sonn. 223 Cisterned in Pride, verse is 
the feathery jet Of soulless air-flung fountains. 

+ Ciste‘rnal, a. In example erroneously -ial. 
Belonging to cisterns. 

1657 TomLinson Renou’s Disp. 218 Water .. is either fon- 
tane..or pluvial and cysternial. 

+ Cisternesse. [a doubtful form.] A cistem. 

az2z50 Gen. & Ex, 1960 Dan ruben cam Oider a-gen, to 
dat cisternesse he ran to sen. 

Cistic (sistik), a. rare. [f. Cist+-1c.] Of the 
nature of a cist. 

1866 Huxtey Prek. Rem. Caithn. 127 These cistic tombs 
-.are most likely subsequent. .to the large kistvaen. 

Cistier. ?=CITHER, CITHARA. 

a@ 1603 Jas. I Chorus Venetus in Farr’s S. P., With viols, 
gitterne, cistiers als, And sweetest voices syne. 

Cistir, obs. f. SISTER. 

Cistolith, erroneous spelling of CysToLIrH. 

Cistome (si'’stoum). Sot. f[ad. mod.L. c7stoma, 
ineorrectly for céstostoma, f. Gr. Kiorn 4+ ordpa 
mout.} A prolongation of the cuticle over the 
surfaces of the stomatal cleit. 

1835 Linptey /xtrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 147 Gasparrini states 
that beneath the stomates of the stem of certain Indian 
Thistles. .there is situated a vesicular organ which he terms 
Cistome. 1870 BentLey Rot. 49. 

Cistrum, obs. f. SisTRUM. 

Cistula (sistizla).  [a. L. céstuda dim. of césta 
box, basket.] 

+1. gen. A little cist. Ods. 

1699 PAil. Trans. XX1. 61 The Eggs of some Fish, which 
produces or breeds them in a little Cistula or Bag. 

2. in Catoptrics (sce quot.). 

1751 Cuambers Cycl., Catoptric Cistulda, a machine, or ap- 
paratus, whereby little bodies are represented extremely 
large; and near ones extremely wide .. by means of mir- 
rours, disposed, .in the concavity of a kind of chest. 

3. Zot, The small cup-shaped conceptacle of 
certain lichens. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Cistus (sistis). ot, Also 7 sistis. [mod.L. 
cistus (in Pliny cfsthos), a. Gr. xiaros, kioOos a red- 
flowered shrub, prob. a cistus.} A genus of hand- 
some shrubs ‘N.O. Céstacew) known as Rock-Rose 
and Gum Cistus, with large spotted red or white 
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CITAL. 


flowers, which seldom last more than a few hours 
after expansion. Ladanum or Labdanum is an 
exudation from the leaves and branches of several 


species, esp. Céstus creticus and C. ladaniferus. 

The Rock-Roses of Britain belong to a closely allied 
genus, Helzaxthemum, sometimes included under C7stzs. 

1551 Turner Herbal. Kvb, I hauenot heard as yet any 
englyshe name for cistus, but .. it may be called cystbushe 
or ciste sage. 1622 Peacnam Gentl. Exerc. 1. xii. (1634) 40 
Vpon the mount Ida.. you sbal! see .. Figtrees, Cedars, 
Sistis. 1814 Soutrey Koderick y, The crackling hearth 
Where heath and cistus gave their flagrant flame. 1827 
T. Hamitton Cyril Thornton (1845) 361 ‘Ihe whole country 
seemed covered with gum cistus. 1873 Havne in Laud of 
Moab 392 Here and there a gorgeous tulip was in flower, and 
two rock clistuses. 

b. attrib. and in Comé., as cistus-flower, -shrub, 
etc.; cistus-rape, a Cytinaceous parasite on the 
roots of some species of Cistus (Lindley). 

1814 Soutury Roderick x1, Cistus shrubs .. exhaled at 
noon Their fine balsamic odour. 1862 H. Marryat } ear in 
Sweden I. 262 A breezy moor yellow with cistus flowers. 

Cistvaen: see Kis?tvaxEN. 

Cit (sit). arch. Also 7-8 citt. Short for 
citizen ; usually applied, more or less contemptu- 
ously, to a townsman or ‘ cockney’ as distinguished 
from a countryman, or to a tradesman or shop- 
keeper as distinguished from a gentleman; Johnson 
says ‘A pert low townsman ; a pragmatical trader’. 

@ 1644 CLEVELAND Aufertismus (1659), Let Isaac [i.e. Ld. 
Mayor Pennington] and his Citts flay off the plate That 
tips their antlers for the Calf of State. 1674 Marveii Sal. 
lad, O ye addle-brain’d cits! 1735 Pore Donne's Sat. iw. 
144 Why Turnpikes rose, and now no Cit nor clown Can 
gratis see the country, or the town? 1771 Jounson 7A, 
Falkl, Isl, Wks. X. 63 The cits of London and the boors of 
Middlesex. 1841 Catiin WV. Amer, Ind. (1844) IT. liv. 185, 
I intend to. .send it to New York for the citsto read. 1881 
Besant & Rice Chafl. of Fleet 1. viii, The low hills of 
Highgate, Hampstead, and Hornsey, the paradise of cits. 

b. Used as feminine: (but ef. Cirgss.) 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. 1. i.g Ars. Whims. Poor 
ignorant Citts, that never knew what the Fashions were in 
our Lives. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 116 P 10 The country 
ladies despised her as a cit. 

c. ? Citizenship, citizen character. 

31945 Swirt H’zs. (1841) II. 56 The knighthood of an 
alderman spoils his cit. 

da. Comb., as cit-like, cit-looking, adj. 

@ 1763 SHENSTONE (conx.1 The world, the cit-like world 
Bids thee beware. 1848 W. H. Kecty tr. Z. Blanc’s Hist. 
Ten Y. 1. 500 Their cit-like importance. 1828 Blachkw. 
Mag. XXIII. 364 Decent cit-looking elderly gentlemen. 

Citable (soitab’l,, a. [f. Cire 7. + -aBLE.] 
That can be cited. 

1820 Co.eripce Lif. Rem. 1V. 93 What a valuable and 
citable paragraph, 1887 Ch. Times 12 Aug. 644/3 One 
piece of evidence. .is readily citable. 

Citadel (sitddél). Forms: 6-7 citadella, 
citadell, 7 cittadell, citadle, 7-8 cittadel, 7- 
citadel. fa. F. cttadelle, ad. It. céttadella, dim. 
of cétta, ctttade city:—L. civitadt-em. Lit. little 
city: i.e. the smaller or inner fortified city, usually 
on an eminence, round which the larger city of 
later times gradually formed itself] 

1. The fortress commanding a city, which it serves 
both to protect and to keep in subjection. (Regu- 
larly used to translate Gr. depémods and L. arx.) 

@ 1586 Sipney (J.), By force of stranger soldiers in citadels, 
the nests of tyranny. 1598 FLorio, C7zfaded/a..a citadell, 
castell, or spacious fort built not onely to defend the citie, 
but also to keepe the same in awe and subiection. 1604 
Suaks. Oth, 11. 1. 292 Meete me by and by at the Cittadell. 
1621 Burton Anat. Afe?, To Rdr. 57 In every so Luilt city, 
1 will have..a citadella tocommand it. 1697 Porter Aufzg. 
Greece (2715) I. ii. 7 This was the Acropolis or Cittadel. 
1790 Beatson Nav. § Ali2. Alem. 313 Which ships .. came 
to an anchor in the Carenage, behind the citadel! of Fort 
Royal. 1855 Kincstey Heroes u. 211 Theseus, The citadel 
of Corinth towering high above all the land. 

2. ge. A strong fortress, a stronghold. 

1798 SoutHEy Lyric Poems, Sp. Armada, Each like some 
moving citadel, On through the waves they sail sublime. 
1839 Tirtwaty Greece 1. 363 Vo collect all the remaining 
strength of Messenia in amountain citadel. 1877 KincGLAKE 
Crimea III. i. 93 Advancing to attack a field Citadel. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1.773 As Bees. .on the smootbed Plank, 
‘he suburb of thir Straw- built Cittadel. 1774 Burke Asuer. 
Tax. Wks. II. (R.), In the very head quarters, the very 
citadel of smuggling, the Isle of Man. 1826 Scott I}’oodst. 
i, Within these citadels of superstition. 1856 Mrs, Srowr 
Dred U1. xiii, Life now seeined to have retreated to the 
citadel of the brain. 

3. The heavily plated erection containing the 
guns, in an ironclad ship of war. Hence Cztade/ 
deck, applicd in some merchant steamers to the 
‘hurricane ’ or ‘ promenade’ deck. 

1884 Pal? Mall Gaz. 22 Oct. 11/1 Above the dining saloon 
is the social or music room, situated on the citadel deck. 

+ Ci-tadelize, v, Obs. rare—'. [f. pree. + -12E.] 
trans, To reduce by means of a citadel or citadels. 

a1628 F, Grevitae Sédney (1652) 111 To citadelize the 
long oppressed Netherlands into a tenure of uttermost 
bondage. ; 

+ Cital (saital). OAs. rare. [f. Cite v.+-AL2.] 

1. Law. Citing, citation, sunimons. 

1760 Life & Adz. of Cat 41 It wascarried regularly through 
the forms of cital. 


CITATH. 


2. fig. (Johnson says ‘reproof, impeachment’ ; 
Schinidt ‘mention’: cf. Citation 2, Cire «.: 

1596 Suaks. 1 //et. /1 7, y. i. 62 Ite made a blushing citall 
of hunselfe, And chid lis Trewant youth. 

+ Citate, v. Sc. Ols. Va. t. and pple. citat. 
[f. e¢tat- ppl. stem of cétzre to cite] =CirE v. 1. 

1640-1 Kirkcudbr, War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 31 ‘The 
said preses. .citates the said Dalskearthe, commissioner for 
Troqueer. /6/d. 140 He citat the said Johne Newall to 
compeir befoire the Committic. 

Citation (ssit2' fon). lorms: 3 citacion, 4 
-cioun, § -tioun, cytacyon, -ion, (6 scitation, 
cytacon), 6- citation. [a. 1]. citation, ad. L.. 
citation-em n. of action f. etfdre to cite.] 

1. Law. A citing or summoning to a court of 
justicc,a summons; ‘applied particularly to pro- 
cess in the spiritual court’ (Tomlins /.azw Dict.). 

1297 R. Giovc.(Rolls)9718 pe eiztebe was, pat in be londe 
citacion non nere Poru bulle of be pope of roine. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 283 For }:e citacioun of Cesar 
wente he to Rome. 1480 Caxton Chron, Lug. iv. (1520) 
27 b/2 He wente unto Rome for the cytacyon of the en:- 
peroure. 1532 Act 23 //en. 1/1, c. 9. $6 No Archbishop 
nor Bishop..shall aske demand take or receive of any of 
the Kins subiects any Sum or Sums of inoney for the scale 
of any Citation. 1660 R. Cone Power § Swtj.217 All sum. 
mons, citations, and other proces Ecclesiastical. 1863 II. 
Cox J/nsfit. 1. xi. 569 Ecclesiastical causes commence by 
cttation of the defendant. 

b. The written form of summons, or the docn- 
ment containing it. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Sefect. Rec. Oxf. 73 John Cottys- 
ford..sent a cytacon to..Flemyng. 1593 Nasur Four Lett. 
Confit. 17, 1 sawe him make an Apparriter .. eate his Cita- 
tion, waxe and all. 1601 I’, Gopwin fs. of Eng. go This 
citation they fixed vpon the high crosse at Canterbury. 1828 
Scott #. A/. Perth xxxiii, | They] left citations for father 
and daughter to appear before the Court of Comunission. 

e. gen. A summons. 

1622 FLETCHER Sf. Curate v.ii, Do you hear that passing. 
bell? Log. A strong citation! bless me! 

+2. Enumeration, recital, mention. Ods. rare—'. 

1666 G. Harvey J/ord, cingt. xxviii. (1672) 82 There re- 
mains a citation of such others as indifferently may produce 
that malady in any other Countrey. 

3. The action of citing or quoting any words or 
written passage, quotation; in az, a refercnce to 
decided cascs or books of authority. 

1651 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 248 A vain citation of a passage 
out of my: Book of Rest. 1663 Cuarteton Chorea Gigant. 
22 Omitting the citation of the particular Chapter. 1782 
Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 1. Pref. 13 The citation of author- 
ities. 1863 Ceo. Extor Nomola i. xii, Impudent falsities of 
citation, 

4. concr. A passage eited, a quotation. 

1548 Upatt,ctc. Eras. Par. Matti. 19 These two cita- 
tions here ensuyng. 1692 Dentrey Boyle Lect. ii.41 Philo- 
sophers did frequently adorn and confirm their discourses 
by citations out of poets. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) 1. 119 
Virtue. .cannot be taught by rhetorical discourses or citations 
from the poets. 1883 GLapstonr in 7yites 9 June, The noble 
lord has given us citations of what purported to be tele- 
grams. 

Citative (soititiv), @ vare. [f. L. cftive (sec 
CITE) +-ATIVE.] = CITATORY. 

1826 G. S. Fasrr Dificultics Routanism (1853) 326 Cita- 
tive integrity. 

|| Citator (saitzi-tor). [agcnt-sb. on L. type f. 
citdre to cite.] One who cites. (In mod. Dicts.) 

+Citatorial, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. as next + 
-AL'; ef. med. L. ettdtoridl-’s.] =next. 

1szg Garviner To IH’olscy in State Papers Hen. V111, 
IV. 2650 (modeinized) The brief directed to your Grace, in 
lien of the letters citatorial. 

Citatory (soitaitari), a. 
citator-em, t. cifdre to cite.] 

1. Ifaving the faculty of citing or summoning; 
concerned with citation; esp. in Letters citatory’. 

1611 Speep Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xv. 14 The Archbishop .. 
caused his letters citatorie to be set vpon the gates of the 
Cathedrall Church of Rochester. 1672 Life § Death F. 
Arminius & S. Episcopius . 14 Injoyned by the Deputies 
of the States-General in their Citatory Letters. 1726 Av- 
LiFFE Parerg. 176 Letters Citatory. 1824 SouTtuey Lik. of 
Ch. (1341) 215 Letters citatory were twice affixed upon the 
great gates of Rochester Cathedral. 

2. Addicted to quotation. rovce-use. 

1819 Alonthly Rev, UXXXIX. 357 His style is elegant, 
thongh citatory, 

Cite (soit), 7. Also 5-7 cyte, 7 scite. [a. F. 
cite-7, ad. L. cifdve to move, excite, summon, fre- 
quentative of crére, cir to set in motion, call.] 

1. To stunmon officially to appear in court of 
law, whether as principal or witness. Properly 
confined in England to eccles. Jaw. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Euery persone whiche is cyted 
lawfully or rightfully befor his juge ordinarye. 1583 Ba- 
BINGTON Commuan:tut. ii. (1637) 23 An Heretike he is, a 
cn from the Church, cite him and summon him. 
1616 R. C{rowcey] Times’ Whist. vi. 2537 A litle mony 
from the law will quite thee, Fee but the Sumner, and he 
shall not cite thee. 1647 CLareNvon /fist, Reb. I. 1. 72 
Persons of Honour and great Quality. .were every day cited 
into the High Comunission Court. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Demerara x. 115 Ladies have been frequently cited to an- 
Swer the complaints of slaves. 1876 Green Short /Jist. 
¥. x (1882) 217 Philip found an opportunity to cite the King 

fore his court at Paris. 
oe, 


mie. 
1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 9 Paule citeth God, and 


[ad. L. cthitori-us, £. 
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Christ and the Angells togither for witnesses. 1615 Crookk 
Boily of Man 175 Whose arguments we will here scite before 
the tribunall of Reason. 1857-8 Suars si than. ui. Vv. 292 
After appealing to Christ. .citing witnesses. 

2. gen. ‘To summon, call; arouse, excite. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold, BR. Al, Aurel, xxv. (R.), In- 
continent we are cyted to hir subtyll tranailes of re- 
pentaunce. 1593 Suaks. 3 //en. °/, us. 1. 34, I thinke it 
cites vs (Brother) to the field. 1718 P’aior Solomon 1. 30 
‘This, sad experience cites me to reveal. 1740 Sursstone 
Judgm, Mercutes 207 Wake the guy Loves and cite the 
young Desires. 1845-6 De Quincey Shelley Wks. VI. 14 
In a storm cited by the finger of God he died. 

3. To quote (a passage, book, or author); gen. 
with implication of adducing as an authority. 

1535 Jove Apol. Tiudate(Arb.) 11 As Rabbi Kimhy cyted 
of Bucere vpon that same verse taketh Judicium. 1576 
VFLemine Panoptic 1p. 47 This vearse cited by Cicero, is not 
to bee founde in Furipides. 1596 Suaks. A/erch. 17. 1. iii. g9 
The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpose. 1611 Biste 
Transl. (ref. 4 Wee omit to cite to the same effect S. 
Cyrill. 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 1 uote, I cite the whole three 
verses. 1856 Emerson Ling. Trarts, Lit, Wks. (Bohn II. 
125, I could cite from the seventeenth century sentences 
and phrases of edge not to be matched in the nineteenth. 
1867 l’REEMAN Norwt. Couz. 1. App. 757 The authority cited 
for the statement, 

4. Yo bring forward an instance, to adduce or 
allege (anything) by way of example, proof, ctc. 

1663 Gernien Counsel 3 It cites some remarkable Strnc- 
tures. 1756 C. lucas Ess. Waters 1. 40 Some experiments 
cited from Glauber. 1804 Anexnetuy Surg. Obs. 212 To 
cite those instances only which have come within iny own 
knowledge. 1868 Prearp Iater-Fariu. i. 2 China .. often 
cited as an example of national permanence. 1874 I} e1vs 
Soc. Press. iii. 52 As a proof of this I may cite such a town 
as New York. 

b. spec. in Law. To adducc as precedent. 

1788 J. Powett Dezises (1827) I. 225 Lord Kenyon ob- 
served that the cases cited for him proceeded not on the 
formal or technical words. 1848 Dickens Dovstdbey vi, 
Walter went on to cite various precedents. 1885 Sir W. Y. 
Fie.p in Law Times Reports 1.11.652/2 A case which was 
cited to me of Denton zv. Donner. 

5. To call to mind; make mention of or refer- 


ence to; referto as soand so. + Also ctfe up. 

1588 Suaks. 7/4. A.v. iti. 118 Me thinkes I do digresse too 
inuch, Cyting my worthlesse praise. 1591 — 7woGevt. tv. 
i.53 We cite our faults, hat they may hold excus’d our 
lawlesse liues. 1594 — Ach. ///, 1. iv. 14 We cited vp a 
thousand heauy times.. {hat had befalne vs. 1820 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 190 Whilst a small cluster of English 
writers are constantly cited as the fathers of our verse. 1873 
Act 36 & 37 Itc. c. 85. § x This Act may be cited as the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1873. 

+b. To bespeak, to cvidence. Obs. 

1601 Suaks. All's Well. iii. 216 Your selfe, Whose aged 
honor citesa vertuous youth. 

Cite, -ee, -eceyn, obs. ff. City, Cirizen. 

Cited (saitéd), pp/. a. [f. Cire v.+-rep.] a. 
Summoncd, bidden. b. lKonsed, excited. c¢. 
Quoted, adduced. 


1§52 Ilutoet, Cited, summoned, or called, c#tatvs. 1576 
FreminG Sauoplie Ep. 210 The above cited circnmstaunces. 
1§83 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe Countries t. 45 Neuerthe- 
lesse the cited... is sent backe home to his house. 1612 
J. Tavitor Comm. Titus ii. 8 The 3. verse of the cited 
chapter. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 11. 327 The cited dead Of all 
past Ages. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. 41,112 Ilis words are in the 
forecited place. 1726 Gav Fadles 1. xxvi. 26 On either hand 
The cited dogs confronting stand. 

Citee (soitz). (See -rz.] One who is cited: 
correlative to citer. In mod. Dicts. 

Citer (soitar). [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 

1. Onc who stimmons to a court of law. 

1591 Percyvatt Sf. Dict., Enplazador, a summoner, a 
citer. 19755 in Jounsos, 

ne who quotes, adduces, refers to. 

a1732 Attersury (J.', I must desire the citer hencefor- 
ward to inform us of his editions too. 1867-A. J. Evuis £. 
i. Pronunc. 1. i. 25 Contemporary languages are cited. 

Sut here the imperfect appreciation of the citer is painfully 
conspicuous. 

Citerior (sitierian, @. rare. [L. cftertor, com- 
par. of c#fer on this side.] On this side, hither. 
(The opposite of u/fertor.) 

1832 Soutuey //ist. Penins. War 11, 278 That province 
which had before been called Citerior Spain [//ispania 
Ci itertor). 

Citernie, obs. f. CITHERN. 

Citess. [f. Cit + -Ess.] 

1. A female cit. 

1685 Drvpen .ifbion §& Afb. Prol. 43 Cits and Citesses, 
raise a joyful strain. ; ; 

+2. A citizcness. ‘Uscd in Amcrica during the 
first ycars of the French Revoltition as a transla- 
tion of the revolutionary title ¢éfoyenne’ (Bart- 
lett. 

+Citeyan. Sv. Obs. Also 6 cieteyan. 
genuine, a. OF. crteyarn, citeyen. 

Doubt attaches to this word, from the fact that in later 
ME., 3, meaning y consonant, and = were written alike, and 
in 16th c. Sc. both printed 2. It is therefore possible that, 
in the Scotch examples, ¢ was really meant, and not 3=y as 
some modern editors have assumed. 

Several examples of cvtezen, citizen appear in recent edd. 
of ME. works, but there is reason to believe that in every 
case the 3 ought to have been printed z, as the letter really 
intended by the seribe.] uy 

crqzg Wrystous Crom, vit. xxix. 41 Cytezane he Was of 
Saynet Andrewys pe Cyté. 1533 Beviennen 7. 77-y (1822) 
26 He gaiff oceasioun to the cieteyanis [M>5. letter 3, as in 


if 


CITHERN. 


prec. and following] thairof to ische out of the toun. 1536 
Cron. Scot. 30, Vhe citezanis of Veruana in Flanderis. 

b. Clejen, printed for ctesen. ; 

c1350 Wett, Palerne 3850 Citezens |I. 3627 citesens |]. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 14 Citizenis (7. 7, citesenes|. 
€ 1384 — //, Fameg joi Bodley Mo. Cyujzeyn[/arrf citezey n, 
Caxton cytezeyn, Thynne cytezeyne]. 1387 Tkevisa //7y- 
den Rolls) V. 425 Citigeyn. 1389 $1. Christopher, Norwich 
in Lag, Gilds (1870: 23 Citejenis. a 1400 60 A fexander 2144 
(Ashm. MS.) Citizens (Yaddin ALS. citesyns]. 

|| Cithara (sipara.. [L. cétharu, a. Gr. mOapa. 

Musical instruinents are subject to great alteration of 
structure and shape, in process of tine, and in different 
countries. Somme of the resulting types become peculiar to 
one country, sometoanother. Consequently, cognate names, 
regularly descended from the saine oriyinal, cone at length 
to be applied by different nations to very different types of 
the instrument. Someti nes, also, one or more derivative 
types, distinguished by diminutive or »augmentative names, 
are used in the same country. When, us often happens, any 
of these national or local forins of the instrument becoine sub- 
sequently known and introduced in another country, they 
usually take their local name with then. Hence, the 
modern languages often use two or three modifications of 
the same original word applied to as inany instruments 
which different peoples have developed out of the oritinal 
type. Thus c/ther, cétherm or cittern, citole, gittern, gurtar, 
ztther, are all found in English as names of extant or ubso- 
lete instruments developed from the cz/Aara.] 

An ancient musical instrument of triangular shape 
with from seven to eleven strings, not unlike the 
lyre or phorminx. 

a1789 Burney //ist, Aus, (ed. 2 1 ix. 157 Vhe recitation 
of tragedy among the Greeks. .accompanied by the Cithara. 
1834 Lytton /ourpett 1. i, While yet the cithara sounds. 

Citharist si:parist). [ad. L. cétharista, a. Gr. 
KOapiarns, f. xOapa.] A player on the cithara. 

1596 Dacryne e tr. Leslie's //tst. Scot, tt. 193 The Kingis 
musitioner, catled his cythariste. 1775 R. Cuann.er 7raz. 
Asia Minor (1825) 1. 242 ‘That thirty boys of good family 
be’chosen to go daily in procession ..with the eitharist and 
herald, to sing a hymn. 

Cithari'stic «. [ad. Gr. mOapiorix-ds], of or per- 
taining to the cithara. In mod. Dicts. 

+ Ci‘tharize, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. etthari- 
sare, a. Gr. eBapicay, f. O@apa: cf. F. ctthariser.) 

1623 Cockeram, Citharize, to play on the Harpe. 1655 
in Brount. 1692 in Coes. 

Citharne, -ern, -‘e)ron, obs. ff. CITHERN. 

Citharcedic (sipar7-dik), a. rare. fad. Gr. 
KBapwdix-6s, {. xOapwdds citharist, f. x@apa + 
aodds bard.) ertaining to a citharist or cithara. 

1760 Stites Anc. Gh. Mus. in Patt. Trans. LI. 7233 
There were also citharoedic nomi. 1853 Hickte tr. Aris- 
toph, (1872) II. 600 Another set of songs inade up of his 
cithareedic noines. 

Cithe, obs. form of Kirn. 

Cither (si'po1). Also 7 cyther, 9 cithar. [Cf. 
I. ctthare (14th c.j, also mod.Ger. either, sither, 
ad. L. cithara: sec above.] 

An anglicized form of Cituara, applied to the 
ancient instrument, as well as its later modifica- 
ttons, the CITHERN, ZiITHER, ctc. 

1606 Bavsketr Civ. Life 146 When Timotheus presumed 
to adde but one string to the Cyther, they banished him 
out of the citie. 1875 B. Tavror Fans? 1. xix. 171 The 
Cither's smashed! For nothing more ‘tis fitting. 1880 in 
Grove Dict. Wns. 1. 359 The cither during the 16th & 17th 
centuries appears to have enjoyed great favour.. The differ- 
ence between a cither and a lute is that the either has wire 
strings and is played with a plectrum, while the lute has 
catgut strings to be touched with the fingers. 

b. attrtb., as in cither-player. 

1839 Tiirtwatt Greece VE. lil, 303 .\ cithar-player nained 
Aristonicus. 

Cither, obs. form of Ciper. 

Cithern, cittern (sipa:n, sito. arch. 
Forms: 6 cittarn, citern, cithron, cythren, 
citharne, citheron, citherne, 6-7 citterne, 
cytern(e, 7 cittren, -on, citron, cytarin, cyt- 
tern, cit2rne, citheran, citthern, cythron, 
cithren,6 gcittern,; gcithern. [App.of 16thc. 
Ing. formation (no corresponding form oceurring 
in other langs.\ and f. L. céthara, or some form of 
that word. The name giffern, F. guiterne, had long 
been in use, and it is possible that the name ciffern 
was modelled typon it, to indicate an instrument of 
the same class, considered to be more like the 
ancicnt cithara ] 

1. An instrtunent of the guitar kind, but strung 
with wire, and played with a plectriin or quill ; 
much used in 16-17th c. 

Commonly kept in barbers’ shops for the use of the cus. 
tomers. It had often a grotesquely-carved head ; cf. 2 

The Tyrolese form of the instrument, why h has alvo opme 
into fashion in England of tate years, is © mmonly distin. 
guished as the Zituee. > 

1566 Gascaicse Jocusta in Four O. Pl ' 1848) 133 Noyse 
of violles, Cythren, Bandurion. 1567 Ttrseny / pil. 
Niarster Edwards Poems 142 Now Yay your chearfull 
Cithrons downe and to lamenting fall. 1575 f annua Lest. 
114871) 59 Noow with my Gittern, and els with my Cittern, 
then at the Virgynalz, 1577 Hfarrisan Fogland t. xv. 
(1877)1. 272 The yoongest sort {of ladies] applic their lutes, 
citharnes, and all kind of musike.  rg92 Fi orion and F rvites 
129 Ile plaies also upon the ciltarn. sags Svivester /)1 
Bartas w. ii. Celrennes yor Citrons, viols, cornets, flutes. 
1604 ‘I. Wricut /’ass. \. § 2.159 Saul being possessed .. 
with the deuil, David played vwpon his Citheran. 1611 


CITIED. 


Biste 1 Avace. iv. 54 Dedicated with songs, and cittherns, 
and harpes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 146 (1677) An Irish 
Harp ..maketh a more resounding Sound, than a_ Ban- 
dora, Orpharion, or Cittem, which have likewise Wire- 
strings. 1648 Herrick /fesfer., His Desire, Tickling the 
citterne with his quill. 1666 PLayrorp Mus. Delight on 
Citkren 1 The cithren is strung with eight Wyre strings, 
which are divided into four course, two in a course. 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 657 Cyterns and Gitterns .. being 
well managed .. yield pleasant soft effeminate Harmonies. 
1715-z0 Pore //fad xvi. 574 [Dancing] to the .. citterns 
silver sound. 1830 James Daruéey xii, A cithren or man- 
dolin, J/éd. A citharn. 1865 Swinpurne Poems & Ball, 
Ball. Life 11 She held a little cithern by the strings. 1866 
Encet Vat, Jfus. viii. 284 Hanging on the wall in their 
shops was commonly a lute or a cittern. 1871 Rossetti 
Poents, Blessed Damozel xxi, Angels .. shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. — 

2. Comb., as ctthern-string; + cittern - head, 
used as a term of contempt, with reference to the 
grotesquely carved head of a cittern; hence +cit- 
tern-headed a. 

1588 Snaxs. LZ. LZ. LZ. v. ii. 614 Ped. I will not be put out 
of countenance. Ber. Because thou hast no face. Ped. 
What isthis? Boz. A Citterne head. 1599 Masstncer, ETC. 
Old Law .w. i, The heads of your instruments differ; yours 
are hogsheads, theirs cittern and gittern-heads. Bai. 
All wooden heads. a@xr625 FietcHer Love's Cure u. ii, 
You Cittern-head. 1638 Forp Fancies 1, ii, Thou'rt..a 
cittern-headed gew-gaw. 

Cithole, var. of CiTote, Obs. 

+Cithyse. Ods. [ad. L. cytisus.] Some kind 
of clover. 

16z0 Brinstey Virgil 88/3 Kine, full fed with Cithyse. 

Citicism: see CITYCISM. 

Citied (sitid), a. [f Ciry+-rp.7] Made into 
or like a city; occupied by a city or cities. 

1612 Drayton Poly-old. xiii, The lothsome ayres of smoky 
cittied Townes. 1735 THomsoN Liberty 1. 305 Where city’d 
hill to hill reflected blaze. 1820 Keats Lamia 487 Friends 
or kinsfolk on the citied earth. 1855 Browninc Gramut. 
Funeral 15 A tall mountain, citied to the top. a 

Citigrade (sitigreid), a. [f. mod.L. cctigrada, 
f. L. cetus swift+gradus step: cf. F. ctétigrade.] 
7i7. Moving swiftly; applied to a tribe of swift- 
moving spiders, Cztzgrada, and sbst. one of these. 
_ 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1870) 160 A spider .. which 
in its general appearance resembled a Citigrade. 

+Citiner. Oés. Sc. and north dial. Forms: 
5 cyttenere, 6 cytener, citenar, citinar, 7 cit- 
tiner, citiner. [f. OF. cztéen, ctteiz + -ER, -AR: 
cf. Se. wedicin-ar, logicin-ar, also astronom-er, 
practition-er, etc.) = CITIZEN. 

¢ 1480 Vom, in Wr.-Wilcker 684/2 Hic civis, a cyttenere. 
1529 RasTeELL Pastyme Brit, (1811) 208 Smote of .. a cyte- 
ners hede called Marshall. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. x54 With citenaris that duelt into that toun. 1549 
Compl. Scot. Prol. 11 The citinaris of cartomat. J/déd. xx. 
167 Citinaris and induellaris of ane cite. 1606 Acts Fas. 
VJ (1814) 313 The citineris of the towne of Dunkeld. « 1652 
Brome Damorselle 1. i, Wks. 1873 I. 403, I am come, I 
keep my day you see before | am a Cittiner among you. 

Citing (seitin), vé/.sb. [f CITE v. + -ING1.] 
Summoning ; quoting. 

1sgt Percyvaty Sf. Dict., Emplazamiento, summoning, 
citing, Crtatio, 1699 tr. Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 1. 12 note, 
The Citing of any Book does not make it Canonical. 1726 
AyYLIFFE Parerg, 174 The summoning of a Person into 
Court is. .the citing or calling him before the Judge. 

Citing, #//. a. [f.as prec. +-ING2.] That cites. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 61 Ye citing, scrib- 
ling Imps of Satan ! 

Citizen (si'tizén). Forms: 4 citisein, -sain, 
-seyn e, citesayne, -ceyn, -zeyn, citizein, 4-5 
citeseyn, -zeinfe, 4-6 -sen, 5 cita-, citiesyn, 
cetisen, cytezane (.Sc.\, -eyn, -ein, sitesyn, 
sytizin, \setsayne), 5-6 citesyn, -zen, 6cytezyn, 
cityzen, -sen, cittesen, cytiezin, cytyzyn, 7 
cittizen, 6-citizen. [ME. cz/esezx, etc.,a. Anglo- 
Fr. céteseyn, -zein, sithezein, altered form of OF. 
ctteain, cilehain, cttein, ctteen, citien, cilain, later 
ctteyen, cttoyen:—L. type *czuitatan-um, f. crvital- 
em city (cf. oppidan-um,vellan-um);, Romanic type 
ctvtatano,-dano,whencc Pr. ciudadan, Sp.ciudadano, 
Pg. ciudadao; and Pr. céptadan, It. czttadano, now 
ctlladino, OF. cite(h)azn. The intercalation of 
s (2) in Anglo-Fr. cz/esaziz has not been explained : 
association with dazzzazz denizen, which was often 
an equivalent term, has been suggested. 

The suggestion that z was a mistaken reading of 3, meaning 
y, on tbe part of a 13th or 14th c. scribe or scribes, is in 
every respect untenable. } : 

1. An inhabitant of a city or (often) of a town; 
esp. onc possessing civic rights and privileges, a 
burgess or freeman of a city. 

c 1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 5503 Pe citiseins of pat cite wel 
often god ponkeden he, ¢1330 Arth. & Merl. sogo To 
London. .thai come, The citisains fair in hem nome. 1382 
Wycur Acts xxi. 39, 1am aman .. of Tarsus..a citeseyn 
or burgeys, of a citee not unknown. cr400 Destr. Troy 3263 
[MS. after 1500] Sum of the Citizens assemblit with all. 
/bid. 11879 Citasyns. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccvi, 187 
The cytezeyns of london. c 1480 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 281 
He thonckyd the cetisence of thayre fidelite. 1512 Act 4 
flen. VIII, c. 9. § 2 Citezens of Cities and Burgeys of 
boroughes and Townes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 16 
The kynge [Hen. VI.] came to London, & there was wor- 
chippfully reseved of the cittesens in whytt gownes & redde 
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whoddes. 1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. iv. ii. 95 Pisa renowned 
for graue Citizens. a 1674 CLarEnpon Hist, Reb. (1704) 
III. xv. 472 You, the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses, of 
the House of Commons. a 1699 Lapy HaLkett A xfobiog. 
(1875) 20 Furnished by an honest Cittisen. 178% Cowrer 
Gilpin i, John Gilpin was a citizen Of credit and renown. 
1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1.352 The chiefs of the mercan- 
tile interest are no longer citizens. They avoid, they 
almost contemn, municipal honours and duties. 

b. Used also as feminine. (Cf. CITIZENESS.) 

1605 Lond. Prodigal 1. i. 243, VM have thee go like a 
citizen, in a guarded gown and a French hood. 1655 Fran- 
ction v1. 20 She who was the most antient of the two Citizens. 

ce. A townsman, as opposed to a countryman. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplondyshin. Prol., Faustus accused 
and blamed cytezyns, Amyntas blamed the rurall men 
agayne. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 11. 209 Both 
citizens and peasants are tired of it. 1860 Ruskin Mod, 
Paint. V.1. i. 4 ‘Vhe words ‘ countryman .. villager’, still 
signify a rude and untaught person, as opposed to the words 
‘townsman’ and ‘citizen’. 

d. A civilian as distinguished from a soldier ; 
in earlier times also distinguished from a member 
of the landed nobility or gentry. Johnson says 
‘a man of trade, not a gentleman’. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. ui. ili, 53 When he speakes not like a 
Citizen You finde him like a Soldier. 1871 [see CiTIZENHOOD). 

e. With reference to the ‘heavenly city’, the 
New Jerusalem. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Cousc. 8925 Pis ceté of heven.. ilka 
citesayne bat wonned bare. 1526 Peler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 1b, Amonge y® citezyns of heuen. 1665 Bove Occas. 
Refi. v. x. (1675) 338 A Citizen of the Heavenly Jerusalem, 
and but a Stranger and a Sojourner here. 

2. A member of a state, an enfranchised inhabit- 
ant of a country, as opposed to an alien; in 7 S., 
a person, native or naturalized, who has the privi- 
lege of voting for public offices, and is entitled 
to full protection in the exercise of private rights. 

138. Wycuir Se/. Wks. 11. 69 [He] clevede to oon of pe 
citizeins of pat countre. 1538 Starkey Exgland 46 The 
nombur of cytyzyns, in euery commynalty, Cyty, or cun- 
trey, 1633 Massincer Guardian v. iv, To save one citi- 
zen is a greater prize Than to have killed in war ten 
enemies. 1752 Hume Ess. & Treat. (1777) J. 281 A too great 
disproportion among the citizens weakens any state. @1799 
WasHincTon (Webster), If the citizens of the United States 
should not be free and happy, the fault will be entirely their 
own. 1843 Penny Cyel. XXVI. 11/t A pledge, both to 
American citizens and foreign states. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 79 The object of our laws is to make the citizens as 
friendly and happy as possible. 1884 GLapsToneE in Standard 
29 Feb. 2/4 A nation where every capable citizen was en- 
franchised. J/od. Arrest of an American citizen. 

b. as a title, representing Fr. cz¢oyen, which at 
the Revolution took the place of A/ozszeur. 

1795 Argus Dec. 26 Letter from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to Citizen Miot. 19799 Aled. Frul. 1. 155 He 
was called to the female citizen [=c/toyenne] Dangiviller, 
whom he found in a miserable situation. 1801 /éid. V. 359 
Such, Citizen Mayor, are the motives of the propositions 
which the Committee have the honour of laying before 
you. 1837 CartyLe #7, Rev. III. 11. i. 

ce. phr. Citézen of the World: one who is at 
home, and claims his rights, everywhere; a cos- 
mopolitan; also, Cz¢zzer of Nalure. (Cf. Cicero 
De Leg. 1. xxiii. 61 ctvem tolius mundi.) 

1474 Caxton Chesse 31 Helde hym bourgeys and cytezeyn 
of the world. 1625 Bacon Ess. Goodness, etc. (Arb.) 207 If 
a Man be Gracious, and Courteous to Strangers, it shewes, 
he is a Citizen of the World. 1760 Gotpsm. (¢/t/e), The 
Citizen of the World; or, Letters from a Chinese Philoso- 
pher. 1762-71 H. Warpote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
III. 148 An original genius, a citizen of nature. 

3. dransf. Inhabitant, occupant, denizen. (Of 
men, beasts, things personified.) 

c 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 930 (Fairf. MS.) In this Region 
certeyn Duelleth many a Citezeyn Of which that seketh 
Daun Plato These ben eyryssh bestes. 1508 Fisner Wks, 
(1876) 235 Who ben the cytezyns of this regyon, truly none 
other but deuylles. 1593 SHAks. Lucy. 465 His hand.. 
—Rude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !—May feel her 
heart—poor citizen !—distress’d Wounding itself to death. 
1603 DEKKER Grisst/ (1841) 5 Let’s ring a hunter’s peal. .in 
the ears Of our swift forest citizens. c¢1630 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems 1. xxvi. Wks. (1711) 5 A citizen of Thetis 
christal floods. 

4. adj. = CITIZENISH, city-bred. sovce-use. 

r61r SHaks. Cyd, 1. ti. 8, 1 am not well: But not so 
Citizen a wanton, as To seeme to dye, ere sicke. 

5. attrib. and Comb., chiefly apposztive, as cilizen- 
king, -magistrale, -prince, -soldier, -sovereign ; 
also, c2lizen-life ; ciltzen-like adj. 

1830 Hopuouse in T. Juste S. Van de’ Weyer (1871) App. iii. 
268 He [Leopold] may do very well for a *citizen-king. 
18st Ht. Martineau //?st. Peace (1877) I11. av. xiii. 103 
All eyes were fixed on the citizen-king [Louis Philippe]. 
1874 Manarry Soc, Life Greece viii. 254 *Citizen life was 
too precious to be poured out in wrath, 1598 FLorio, Cét- 
tadinesco, *Citizen-like. 1847 Emerson Aepy. den, Plato 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 303 He [Socrates] affected a good many 
citizen-like tastes. 1837-9 Haram //ést. Lit. 1. tit. § 59 A 
republican government that was rapidly giving way before 
the *citizen-prince. 1843 Prescott A/e.xico (1850) Il. 210 
The *citizen-soldiers of Villa Rica. 

Hence Citizen w., to address’as ‘ citizen’. 

1871 Datly News 19 Apr. 5 Now the sentinel ‘ citizens’ 
me, and I ‘citizen’ him. 

Citizeness (si'tizénés). [f prec. sb. + -Ess.] 
A female citizen. Chiefly as a transl. of F. cztoy- 
enne of 1789, but also otherwise to emphasize sex. 

1796 CoLenipce in Cottle Resin. 84, 1 hope and trust 
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that your young citizenessis well. 1796 Alonthly Rev. XX. 
569 The bleaching-troughs of the citizeness Masson. 1861 
TrarForp City & Suburé WI. 10 It would not suit, uncle, 
for me to be a citizeness now. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc 
P. xi, 96 Difficult to get any of the free democratic citizens 
or citizenesses to come. 

Citizenhood (si‘tizénhud). ([f. as prec. + 
-HooD.] The state of being a citizen; also con- 
cretely, the body of citizens. 

1871 Daily News 15 Mar., What seems to me to be the 
real feeling of German citizenhood. /éid, They were citi- 
zens made soldiers by force of circumstances and longing to 
return to their citizenhood. 

Citizenish (si'tizénif), a. [f. as prec. + -IsH.] 
Of the nature of or relating to citizens. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. VIII. 449 The subject of the follow- 
ing extract is rather citizenish, for it is nothing more remote 
or romantic than Hornsey Wood, eminent for tea-gardens 
and trellises. 1877 Mrs. OtrpHant Makers Flor. vi. 155 A 
citizen citizenish in every aspect. 

Citizenism (si‘tizéniz’m). [f. as prec. + -IsM.] 
The principle of citizenship ; CIVISM. 

1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 534 It may amuse to see two 
emigrants accusing eacb other of citizenism, 

Citizenize (sitizénsiz), v. {f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 

+1. To make citizen-like or town-like. Oés. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 163 Be she but ciuily 
plaine, and in her apparrell cittizinizd, she is the good- 
wiues Niece, or neere kinswoman. ; 

2. ‘To make a citizen, naturalize as a citizen. 

¢8zr T. Pickerine (Bartl.), Talleyrand was citizenized 
in Pennsylvania, when there in the form of an emigrant. 
1843 Blackw. Alag. LIV. 325 No man can be citizenized in 
this corner of the world. 1883 HW’. Chester (Pa.) Local 
News X11. 4 Resolved that the American Indian should 
be citizenized. 5 ae 

Citizenry (sitizénri). co//ect. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-RY.] Citizens or townsmen in the mass; a 
cilizenry, a body of citizens. 

1819 W. Taytor in Alonth. Mag. XLVIII. 307 He.. 
sided with the magistracy, not with the citizenry. 1823 
Lams Elia, Decay Beggars, Salutary checks and pauses to 
the high and rushing tide of greasy citizenry. 1858 CARLYLE 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) V. xi. vi. 72 A heart sincere, and intent 
only on aiming at the welfare of a Citizenry so loveworthy. 

Citizenship (si‘tizénfip). [fas prec. + -sHIP.] 
The position or status of being a citizen, with its 
rights and privileges. 

1611 Cotcr., Citoyennerie, a Citizenship, the freedome of 
a Citie. a179z2 By. Horne Occas. Seri. 158 (T.) Our 
citizenship, as saith the apostle, is in heaven. @ 1831 Sir 
J. Sinciair Corr. 11, 13 General laws, relative to naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship. 1864 City Chamberlain to Gartbald? 
in Tries 21 Apr., The City of London invites you to-day to 
accept the highest honour at her disposal, placing your dis- 
tinguished name upon the list of worthies inscribed upon the 
roll of honorary citizenship. 1869 SEELey Lect. & Ess. i. 5 
The Italian allies.. had not yet been admitted tothe Roman 
citizenship. 188r N. T. (Rev. Vers.) Phil. iii. 20 Our 
citizenship [WycuiF living, 16¢4 c. vz. conversation] is in 
heaven, 

Citizette. nonce-wd. [Cf Citizengss.] <A fe- 
male citizen. 

1799 Matias Shade of A. Pope (ed. 2) 47 note, The 
philosopher and philosoffess, the citizen and the citizetze 
{Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft]. 

+Citole, Ods. exc. Ast. Forms: 4 sitol, 
sital, 4-5 sytole, citole, 5 cytole, cithole, 
cythole, (sotile, gytolle), 5-6 sythol{l, (sy- 
tolphe), 9 (//zst.) citole, sytol. [a. OF. cztole 
(-olle, sttole, ct-, cytholle, -ovle, chistole), corresp. to 
Pr. and OSp. cé/o-la, MHG. zétél(e; app. a deriv. 
of L. ctthara (c#lara), with diminutive ending ; 
but its history requires further investigation. (As 
a living word it was accented cz‘to/e ; it has been 
made czfo-/e by modern writers after OF. or It.) 

Derivation f. L. cesta, wooden box, is out of the question; 
but the occasional F. mis-spelling c7sto/e may possibly in- 
dicate a ‘ popular etymology’ associating it with that word.] 

A stringed instrument of music much mentioned 
in 13-I5th c.; originally the same as the c#¢hara, 
though the medizeval name may have been given 
to a special form : see quots. 1879-80. 

exzzg EZ. £. Allit. P. A. 91 Sytole stryng & gyternere. 
1386 Cuaucer Axt’s T, 1101 A citole [1 MS. cythole] in 
hire right hond hadde sche. 1388 Wyciir Brole 2.Sav2. vi. 
s Harpis and sitols, and tympans [Vulg. citharis, et lyris, 
et tympanis; 16th c. vv. psalteries]. crgqo0o Destr. froy 
3435 With synging, & solas, and sitals amonge. c¢ 1410 S7r 
Cleges 102 Harpis, luttis, and getarnys, A sotile, & sawtre. 
1460 Lybeaus Disc. 137 With sytole, sautrye yn same, 
Harpe, fydele and crouthe. 1480 Caxton Ovrd’s Met. xu. 
xvi, Harpes, sawteryes, rootes, gytolles [? sytolles], timbres, 
symphones. 1501 Doucias Pal. Hox. 1. xlti, Sytholl, psalt- 
trie, and voices sweit as bell, 

mod, 1823 tr. Stsmondi's Lit. Eur. (1846) 1. v. 128 To 
play on the citole and mandore. 1871 Rossett: Poems, 
Blessed Damozel xxi, Angels meeting us shall sing To their 
citherns and citoles. 1879 STaineR J/usic of Bible 51 The 
old citole .. seems only to have differed from the sawtry in 
that its strings were twanged with the finger-ends. 1880 
Grove Dict. Afus., Citole. This word, used by poets in 
the 13th, 14th, and rsth centuries..is supposed to mean the 
small box-shaped psaltery, sometimes depicted in MSS. 

+ Citole, v. Obs. [a. OF. citole-r, f. cttole.] 
To play on the citole. 

¢ 1300 A. Alis. 1043 Sytolyng, and ek harpyng. 

+ Citoler. Ods. Also 5 seteler, cytolerer. 
[a. OF. edtolere, accus. citoleur, f. ctloler: see prec.] 
A player on the citole. 
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1327-77 Houses. Edw. 1/1 in LHouseh. Ord. (1790) 4 Myn- 
strelles—Citolers. 1. ¢ 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxvii, Socome 
in a seteler, with a symbale. ¢1450 Nominale in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 697/10 //te citolator, a cytolerer. 


Citr-, citro-, f L. citr-uws citron, uscd as 
combining form of cé¢ric and its derivatives; as 
Citraconic a. [see Aconic], in Crtraconic acid, 
C, H, O,, an acid isomeric with itaconic and 
mesaconic acids, obtained in a crystalline form in 
the distillation of citric acid. Also called pyro- 
citric acid. \ts salts arc Citraconates. C7z/ra- 
contc anhydride, C,W1,O,. Crtraconic chloride, 
C,11,0,Cl,. Cztraconic ether, Cy I1,, O,. Citra- 
mide, an amide of citric acid. Citrene [see -ENE], 
aliquid hydrocarbon, C,) H,,, of the terpene series, 
existing in the essential oils of lemon, orange, 
bergamot, neroli, etc.: also known as /2monene. 
Also used as a general term to include all hydro- 
carbons having the same formula and similar pro- 
petties. Citrin or Citrogly‘cerin, a citrate of 
glyceryl, obtained by heating citric acid with excess 
of glycerin. Citromalic @2., composed of citric 
and malic acids; cttromatic acta, C, H, O,, a di- 
basic acid. Ci-tronyl, a name applied to one of 
the constituents of oil of lemons; also to Citryl, 
C,11,0,, the triatomic radical of citric acid. 
Citro-tarta‘ric acid, C,; H, O,; its salts arc 
Citro-tartrates. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 1. 993 Citraconate of Ethyl, 
or Crtraconte Ether..is a colourless, bitter, somewhat aro- 
matic liquid. 18.. — Fownes’ Chem. 73 (a) Terpenes or 
pinenes, boiling point 156’-160°, (b) citrenes, boiling point 
174°-176°.  /6id. (1873) 726 Itaconic, and Citraconic acid 
are produced by the action of heat on citric acid. 


Citra- (sitra’, prefix [L. cétrd adv. and prep., 
on this side (of), properly ablative fem. of czécr 
adj., ‘hither ’], as in Ci:tracauca‘sian a., on this 
side of the Caucasus; Citramo-ntane a., on this 
side of the mountains (opp. to w/tramontane, q.v.). 
(Rarely uscd, Cis- being more usnal.) 

1855 Nat. Rev. July 189 This citramontane bihliolatry.. 


rivals the ultramontane ecclesiolatry. 1888 Scottish Leader 
20 Mar. 4 The whole Citracaucasian portion of Russia. 

Citral, var. of CirruL, Ods. 

Citrate (sitre't). Chem. Also 8 -at. [f. Cirr- 
1¢+-ATE4.] A salt of citric acid. 

1794 G. Apams Nat, & Exp. Philos. 1. App. 547 Citrats 
—acted upon by the stronger mineral acids. 1811 A. T. 
Tuomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 430 Citric acid combines with 
the alkalies..and forms citrates. 1840 Henry £lem, Chem. 
II. 215 Citrate of soda is a very soluble salt. 

Citrean (sitr7,in), a. [f. L. cétre-s +-an.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the citrus-tree (C1TRUS 2) ; 
made of citrus-wood: 

1616-61 Hotypay /ersins Sat. 1. 295 Wihatsoe’re on citrean 
beds is writ. 1833 LaNnvor Js, (1853) I]. 246 The Romans 
will repose at citrean tables forages. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 
1. iii, Round the table of citrean wood. 

+2. ‘Which hath the colour of a Citron, yellow- 
colour, of or belonging to a Citron’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Oés. 

Citren, obs. form of Cirron. 

Citreous (si'trzas), a. [f. L. e¢tre-us pertaining 
to the cztrus + -ous.] Lemon-coloured, citrine. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

Citric (si'trik), @ Chem. [f. L. cétr-us citron- 
tree+-1C.] Dcrived from the citron; as in Citric 
acid: a colourless inodorous acid (C,H, 0O,), of 
a very sharp taste, found in the juice of oranges, 
lemons, limes, citrons, and many other fruits. 
Citric ether: the citrate of ethyl. 

1800 Med. Frul. 1.72. 1813 Sir H. Davy Aeric. Chen, 
(1814) 107 The citric acid is the peculiar acid existing in the 
juice of lemons and oranges. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chew. 
I. 995 Citric acid has a strong, but pleasant, acidity, in 
which respect it differs from tartaric acid. /é1d. I. 100% 
Citric ether is .. an oily, yellowish, transparent liquid, with 
an odour resembling olive oil. 

Citril (sitril). Now only in comb. citril-finch. 
{app. shortened from It. cé¢riéncffa, dim. of citrina 
citrine-coloured (bird).] An Italian singing bird 
(Fringeila Citrinetla) with a yellow breast. 

1688 R. Home Armoury 1. 242/2 The Citrill or Citrinella 
--hath.. black Claws. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp., Crtril 
-.a Name given By many to the citrinella, or verzellino, a 
bird common in Italy, and kept in cages for its beauty 
nd pine notes. 1838 Penny Cyel. X. 483/2 The Citril 

inch. 

{Citrina‘de. Os. rare—'. 
of cosmetic. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas (1554) 1. xx. 36a, If their colour out- 
ward apeire nought With wind or sunne which should them 
Stein or fade. .they use Citrinade. 


+ Citrination (sitriné fan). Arch. Obs. [ad. 
med.L, crtrination-em, implying a vb. *ci(rindre, 
f. *ctérinus CITRINE.) The turning of a substance 
yellow, looked upon as indicating the state of 
perfection or complete digcstion. 

€ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Vem, Prol. & T. 263 Of oure silver 
citrinacioun. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 39 
In Malgams, in $lanchers and Citrinacions. 1599 Tuynxr 
Animadv, 38 ‘Citrinatione’, perfecte digestione, or the 


App. some kind 


coolor provinge the philosophers stoone broughte almoste - 
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to the heigh[tle of his perfectione. ¢1645 Howett Let? 
I. vi. xli, By Heterogeneous and Sophistical Citrinations. 

Citrine (sitrin), z. and sd. Also § cytryn(e, 
citryn(e, sitryne, 7 setryne. [a. I. cétrin, f. L. 
type *cztrin-us, f. citrus. Cf. It. cttrino, etc.) 

A. ad). Hae the light ycllow or grecnish- 
yellow colour of a lemon or citron; lemnon-co- 
loured. Citrine ointment: the common name for 
the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 

1386 Cuaucer Ant's 7. 2167 His eyen were cytryne. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7. R. Av. x. (1495) 95 ‘The skynne 
is yelowe other citrine. 1533 Exvot Cast. //elthe (1541) 

a, Citrine or yelowe choler. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. 172 
ihe wood aloes and citrine or yeallow sanders. 1876 Har- 
Ley Mat. Aled. 285 Citrine ointment is..much used. 1879 
L, Wincrirtp My Lords of Strague 11. v. 120 Dense, 
slippery citrine hair. 

B. sé. 1. Citrine colour. 

1879 Cassell’'s Techu. Educ, 1V. 182/2 Orange and green 
prodees citrine, 1884 Girfs Own Mag. 8 Mar. 354/1 ‘The 
tertiary colours, olive, citrine, and russet. 

2. Alin. A glassy variety of quartz having a 
wine- yellow colour; also called fa/se topaz. 

1748 Sir J. Hite //ist. Fossils 180 Our Jewellers have 
learnt froin the French and Italians..to call it Citrine. 
1794 Kirwan Jin, (ed. 2) I. 241 Pale yellow [quartz], 
otherwise called Citrine. 1840 Browninc Sordello vi. 448 
Cool citrine-crystals, ' ' a 2 

So + Citrineness, quality or state of being citrine 
or lemon-yellow. + Citrinity, 4/ch. [F. cttrin- 
tté, med.L. citrinitas], = prec. ‘+ Citrinize v., 
Aitch,, to render citrine. 

1528 Paynet Salerne's Regim. Biij b, Vnnaturall coler is 
the fome of blud, whose coler is ruddy and clere, that 1s, 
citrine, in the laste degree of citrines. 1678 R. R{ussect]) 
tr. Geber i. 1. 1. iv. 149 Citrinity or Yellowness is. .a deter- 
minate Proportion of White and Red.  /4fd. 1.1. 11. xii. 80 
Which citrinizeth (or Colours) it with good Yellowness. 

+ Citrinel. Os. [ad. mod.L. and It. cérinella.] 
The citril-finch, Frengzlla Citrinella, 

1655 Mouret & Bennet ffealth's [utprov. ae 188 


Citrinels or Straw-coloured Finshes be very small Birds. 


Citrinous (si'trinas), a. [f. L. *ci¢rin-us + -ous.] 
Citrine, lemon-coloured. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Citro-: see CiTR-. 

Citron (sitran). Also § citren, 6 citrone, 
cidron, 6-7 cytron, 7 citrion, cittron. fa. F. 
citron citron, lemon, ad. It. cétrone, cedrone aug- 
mentative of L. type *citrzm; cf. L. citrus citron- 
tree, cétreum (malum) citron; also Gr. xirpoy 
citron: see CiTRUS.] 

1. An ovate acid juicy tree-frnit with a pale 
yellow rind. Formerly the name included the 
Lemon, and perhaps the Liar, as well as the fruit 
to which it is now restricted, which is larger, less 
acid, and has a thicker rind than the lemon. 

(In Fr. this Fruit is called cédrat; while crtron and 
timon are varieties of the lemon, It. drone.) 

&, 1530 Patscr. 205/2 Citron frute, citrou. 1555 EDEN 
Decades W. Ind. 1. 1x. (Arb.) 131 The kynde of citrons 
which are commonly cauled limones. 

b. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. (1586) 91 The Citron, 
called also the Median, the Persian, and the Assirian Apple. 
1591 Percyvact Sp. Dict., Cidral, a tree of cidrons. 1605 
Tinme Quersit. 1. xiii. 62 Oranges, citrons, and lemons. 
16rr Cotur. s.v. Adam, 'The..Assyrian Citron, (round, 
and twice as big, as a big Orange). 1620 VENNER Via 
Recta vi. 96 The Citron is like in nature to the Lymon. 
1655 Mourrt & Bennet //ealth Limprov. 201 As ripe 
Citrons in Spaine do nourish Spaniards, so preserved Citrons 
may no less nourish us. 1870 Yeats Vat. //ist. Comm. 
179 The citron itself is not eaten, but the thick rind is much 
used as a preserve. 


2. The tree Citrus A/édica, which bears this fruit. 
(Formerly including the Lemon C. Limonusm, 
and Sweet Lime C. Zzmet/a, which most botanists 
consider to be established varieties that have ariscn 
under cultivation from the typical species.) 

The citron tree is of oriental origin, and was brought to 
Rome from Media about the beginning of the Christian 
era, though according to Gallesio it was not established 
there before the 3rd or 4th c. It is now widely cultivated 
in warm temperate and sub-tropical regions. 

1530 Patscr. 205/2 Citron tree, cétrounier, 1664 Evetyn 
Kal. Lfort, (t729) 227 In the Conservatory..Citron, Vernal 
Cyclamen, etc. 1850 W. Irvine Jahomet’s Success. v. 
(1853) zo The Citron .. perfumes the air for many miles 
round the city. 1873-4 Dixon 770 Queens vu. vii, Where 
the citron is in bloom and fruit the whole year round. 

3. The pale ycllow or greenish yellow colour of 
the rind of a citron (or lemon); = CiTuiNE B. 1. 

3610 B. Jonson Alch. i. ii, Your generall colours. .Of the 
pale citron, etc. 1855 Smevtey Occult Se. 308 White mixed 
with citron. 

+4. The wood of the African Citrus-tree of the 
ancients: sce Cirmus 2. Also attrib. Obs. 

1656 CowLey Davideis 11. Wks. 1710 I]. 401 Beds of 
Lybian Citron. 1671 Mitton /’, R. iv, 115 Gorgeous 
feasts On Cittron tables or Atlantic stone. 1740 Dvir 
Rusus Rome 492 The citron board, the bowl emboss‘d with 
gems. 

+5. Short for cttron-water: see 7. Obs. 

1711 STEELE Sect. No. 79 pP 8 A Glass of Wine, or a 
Drachm of Citron. 1735 Pore Ep. Lady 64 Now drinking 
citron with his Grace and Chartres. 

attrib. 1718 Freethinker No. 70. 103 She retires to her 
Citron Bottle, under the pretence of devotion. 
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6. afin, = CiTuine B. 2, 

1838 FrucutTwaNncer Geis (1859) 26: Citron 
quartz, Scotch pebble. 

7. attrib. and Comb.,as cttron bower, grove, pud- 
ding, shadow, tree; cetron-coloured, -hued, -yellow, 
adjs.; + citron-water, a liquor made from brandy 
flavoured with citron-orlemon-pcel; citron-wood, 
the wood of the citron-trec; also, that of the 
African Crtrus of the ancicnts (see 4 ; and of a 
West Indian tree, considered by Guibourt to be 
Nanthoxylon emarginatum. 

1814 Soututy Roderick v, Many a sunny hamlet.. Whose 
“citro. bowers were once the abode of peace. 1658 J. 
Rowranp Moxnfet’s Theat. us. 926 The *citron coloured 
greater Wasps. 1667 Mitton /’. 1. v. 22 How blows the 
“Citron Grove. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy w. xxxiv, Men.. 
longe and lene Consumpt, sklendre, browne and °citren 
hewed. 1769 Mrs. Rarratn Lug. /lousckpr. (1778) 177 
Little “Citron Puddings. 1830 Tennyson Recollect.A rab. 
Nts. ti, My shallop. .clove ‘he *citron-shadows in the blue. 
rq7zzir. Ponwt’s llist. Drugs 1. 204 Of a *Citron Smell. 
1562 Turner /leréal u. 49 b, ‘Vhe “Citron tre .. bryngeth 
furth fruite all tymes of the yeare. 1712-14 Pork Kafe 
Lock ww. 69 [Could] Like *Citron- waters matrons’ checks in- 
flame. 31750 Coventry Pompey Litt. . vi. (1785) 62/1 
The lady .. took refuge in citron waters. 19712 tr. /’omet's 
Mist. Drugs 1.61 B, The *Citron- Wood, which the Ameri- 
cans call Candle-Wood, because it gives a Lustre or Bright- 
ness in cutting, and serves them for Lights; is the T’runk 
of a lerge thick Tree, that grows very common in the 
Leeward Islands. ¢1878 Oxford Bible-I]elps 123 The 
‘thyine-wood’ of Rev. xviit. 12 was called citron-wood 
by the Romans. 

Citron, obs. form of CITHERN. 

+ Citroned, ff/.a. Drunk with citron-water. 

1754 Younc Centaur vi. Wks. (1757) 1V. 251 These gor- 
gons, furies, harpies .. genevaed or citroned. ; 

+Citronize, v. Afch. intr. Yo become of a citron 
or yellow colour (cf. CiTrinizE . 

1610 B, Jonson AécA. 11. ii. 136 Ten dayes hence He will 
be siluer potate; then, three dayes, Before he citronise. 

+Citrul. Oés. Also 5 citrulle, 6-8 citrull, 
7 citral. (a. F. ctétrourtle, OF. 13th c. cttrofe, in 
Berry cztredtle' Littré), ad. It. cz¢rzuoto, med. L. citro- 
tus, -ultus, dim. from *citro, L. citrus citron, so 
called from the colour.] The Water-Mclon (Cx- 
cumts Citrullus); also applied (both in French 
and English) to the Pumpkin (Cuczrbita Pepo). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. lil. (1495) 893 Gourdes, 
Citrulles, Melones. 1533 Etvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 58a, 
The greate foure colde sedes, that is to saye, of gourdes, 
cucumbers, melones, and citruls. 16x Cotcr., Citrouille, 
a Citrull : a Citrull cowcumber or Turkish gourd: a kind of 
melon, in colour and forme resembling a Citron. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compt, Gard, 11. 192 Citrulls or or- 
dinary Pompions, Pumpions, or Pumkins, and Potirons, or 
flat Pumpions, as every body knows, are the biggest pro- 
ductions the Earth brings forth in our Climates. 1736 
Baitey Honseh. Dict. 119 Citruls boil'd .. till the water be- 
comes clammy. 1755 JouNnson, Crtru/, the same with 
pumpion, so named from its yellow colour. 

|| Citrus «sitrds). Bot, [L.: cf. Gr. «rpéa, 
xitpiov citron-tree, xitpoy citron. Prob. ultimately 
of Eastern origin, the citron being described by 
Theophrastus as growing in Media, whcnce also 
the name pidov prydiuccy Median apple, and the 
specific name Crtrus VWedica.) 

1. The Latin name of the citron-tree, now used 
as the name of the genus which includes the citron, 
lemon, limc, orange, shaddock, and their many 
varieties. 

It is still a question how many of these are specifically 
distinct. Lindley inclined to consider the whole as long- 
established varieties of the citron Citrus Medica. Hooker 
reckons about § good species, viz. C. A/edica citron (with 
C. Limonuim lemon, and C, Limetta sweet lime, as varieties 
or sub-species), C. Aurantium orange, C. decuinana shad- 
dock, and two others. The native region of these appears 
to be northern India, esp. about the eastern end of the 
Himalayas. The earliest known in the west was the citron, 
cultivated by the 4the. p.c. in Western Asia, whence it was 
obtained by the ancient Greeks and Romans, The orange 
and lemon were found in India by the Arabs, and by them 
carried westward, reaching Southern Europe about the 
rath or 13th c. ’ 

1882 /Jarper's Mag. Dec. 59/2 Lands suitable for the cul- 
tivation of the citrus fruits. 1883 Cenfury Mag. XXVI1. 804 
Citrus fruits do not flourish in this belt. 1885 Lapy Brassty 
The Trades 139 The orange, lemon, shaddock, pomelo, and 
every description of citrus, were weighed down by their 
own golden fruit. : 

2. The name by which the Romans knew an 
African tree, probably Ca/frtrts guadrivalvis, the 
fragrant wood of which was highly prized for 
making furniture. 

1865 Daupexy Trees Anc. 40. 

Cittadel I, obs. form of CiTaDEL. 

Citte, -ie, obs. forms of City. 

Citterach, obs. form of CETERACH, scale-fern, 

Cittern, cittren, -on: sce CITHERN, 

City siti). Forms: 3-6 cyte, cite, (3 scite’, 4 
cety,4-5 cytee, site, 4-6 citee, cete, & cetie, sete, 
5 7 citie, 6 cittie, citte, cytte, syttey, sittey ; 
also Sc. ciete, cyete, scitie, 6 7 citty, 7 chitty’, 
6- city. [ME. czte, a. OF. ertd, earlier cztet, corresp. 
to Dr. czftat, It. c@ttd, earlier cettade, Romanic 
*cty lade :—L. civitdét-em. By another phonetic pro- 
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cess the Romanic type gave Pr. and Cat. czuéat, 
Sp. ciudad, Pg. ctdade. L. cruilas, -talem was sb. 
of state or condition f. civzs citizen: its primary 
sense was therefore ‘citizenship’; thence con- 
cretely ‘the body of citizens, the community’; 
only in later times was the word taken as = z7ds, 
the town or place occupied by the community. 
The historical relation between the Roman c7vtds 
and czvzs was thus the reyerse of that between our 
ctly and cilizen, which however is that of the Gr. 
modus and moAirns.] 


The name czv’tas was applied by the Romans to each of | 


the independent states or tribes of Gaul; in later times it 
adhered to the chief town of each of these states, which 
usually became afterwards the seat of civil government 
and of episcopal authority. Though there were czvztates in 
Britain also in Roman times, the word was not adopted by 
the Angles and Saxons, who applied the name éz7/ to all 
towns alike. In later times czvzfas may be found as a Latin 
equivalent of 47, and, in Domesday, it is frequently ap- 
plied to the larger and more important éy773, u73es, or 
boroughs, which were the centres of districts, and had in 
some cases municipal autonomy, and thus corresponded in 
character to the cz¢és of France. As an English word, crt¢é 
is found early in the x3th c., applied, both to foreign, and 
particularly ancient cities, where it is probably due to trans- 
lation from Latin or French, and also to important English 
boroughs, such as London and Lincoln. Under the Norman 
kings, the episcopal sees, which were formerly often esta- 
blished in villages, began to be removed to the chief borough 
or ‘city’ of the diocese, as in France; and as the bishops 
thus went to the cities, there grew up a notion of identiti- 
cation between ‘city’ and ‘cathedral town’; which was 
confirmed and legally countenanced when, on the establish- 
ment of the new bishoprics by Henry VIII, the boroughs 
in which they were set up were created ‘cities’, ‘he 
same title has been conferred on all (or nearly all) the 
places to which new bishoprics have been assigned in the 
1oth c. Historians and legal antiquaries have, however, 
always pointed out that there is no necessary connexion of 
‘city’ with ‘ cathedral town’, and in recent times the style 
and rank of ‘city’ have begun to be conferred by royal 
authority on large and important boroughs which are not 
episcopal seats, Birmingham being the first so distinguished 
in England. (See Freeman in Jfacstllan’s Mag., May 1889.) 

In Scotland, the style of cévitas appears to have been in- 
troduced from England, after tbe association of the word 
with the episcopal seats. Here, it appears to have had no 
relation to the size, civil importance, or municipal standing 
of the place, but was freely applied in charters from the 
time of David J (12th c.) to every bishop’s seat, even when 
a mere hamlet; it was only at much later dates that some 
of these c/vitates attained sufficient importance to be 
raised to the rank of burghs, while others remained villages. 
In later times, perh. not before the Reformation, czzifas is 
found applied to Perth and Edinburgh, which were not 
episcopal seats, but ancient royal burghs, and seats of 
royalty. The vernacular form ‘city’ is found in the rsthc. 
applied to some of the burghs which were civitates, and it 
gradually came to be commonly used of certain of the 
larger of these, notably Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, and 
Aberdeen. 
also created a ‘city’ by Royal Charter in 1889. Some 
of the other burghs which were formerly bishop’s seats, 
or can show czv7tas in their early charters, have in recent 
times claimed or assumed the style of ‘city’, though not 
generally so regarded. 

The history of the word in Ireland is somewhat parallel. 
Probably all or most of the places having bishops have 
been styled on some occasion civztas; but some of these 
are mere hamlets, and the term ‘city’ is currently applied 
only to a few of them which are ancient and important 
boroughs. Thom’s Directory applies it to Dublin, Cork, 
Londonderry, Limerick (‘City of the violated treaty’), 
Kilkenny, and Waterford; also to Armagh and Cashel, 
but not to Tuam or Galway (though the latter is often 
called ‘the City of the Tribes’). Belfast was, in 1888, 
created a ‘city’ by Royal Letters Patent. 

In other lands now or formerly under British rule, ‘city’ 
is used soinetimes more loosely, but often with more exact 
legal definition than in England. In North America it 
usually connotes municipal autonomy or organization of 
a more complete or higher kind than ‘town’. See 2d, e. 
In India it is applied titularly to the three Presidency 
capitals, and to all great towns of historic importance or 
note, as the seats of dynasties, etc., e.g. Benares, Delhi, 
Agra, Lucknow, Indore, Pesbawur, etc. 

The distinction is unknown to other Teutonic and (now) 
also to Romanic languages: Ger. stadt, F. ville, It. citta, 
Sp. cindade, etc., translate both town and city. 

I. +1. orig. A town or other inhabited place. 
Not a native designation, but app. at first a some- 
what grandiose title, used instead of the OF. dzerh, 
Boroucn. Frequently applied (after crvztas of the 
Vulgate = 70Ars of N. T. & LXX.) to places men- 
tioned in the Bible which were rcally mere villages, 
e.g. Nazareth, Nain, Bethlehem ; here, as a literal- 
ism of translation, it still stands in Bible ver- 
sions. 

The earlier Wyclifite version had regularly 6x73 tou, 
borow foun; for this the later version (Purvey’s) substituted 
citee. Only in Esther ix. 19 do we find doroz ¢ownes, and 
in Gen. xiit. 12 cowes ret2ined. 

ai22§ Ancr, R. 228 Pe tur nis nout asailed, ne pe castel, 
ne pe cite hwon heo beod biwunnen. crzgo Gen. & (x. 
2669 Memphin Sat riche cite. c12g0 Kentish Serm. in 
O7. E. ATisc, 26 Pe cite of bethleem. @ 1340 Hampote Psalter 
xvi. 12 I'forthkastand me out of be cite. 1388 Wyc.ir 
Dent. xii. 21 Vhou schalt ete in thi citees [1382 bur3touns]. 

Foshua vii. 2 The citee [1382 bur3town) Bethel. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 293 All the laif that duelt into that 
schire, With euerie scitie that wes neir besyde. 1611 Bisre 
Luke vii. 11 He went into a citie called Nain. 


2. spec. A title ranking above that of ‘town’. 


In this sense, the royal burgh of Dundee was * 
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a. used vaguely, or of ancient or foreign places of 
note, as capitals, or the like. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 283 Be it castel, burgh, outher Cite. 
1398 Urevisa Barth. De P. R. xiv. it. (1495) 486 The erthe 
is aournyd wyth so many grete cytees and borughes. c¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. xxv. 93 (Harl. MS.) Plebeius was Emperoure 
Regning in the cete of Rome. 148r Caxton AZyrr. 11. iv. 
68 An yle named Probane wherin ben founded ten cytees 
and plente of other townes, 1535 CoverDALE //aé. il. 12 Wo 
ynto him, y* buyldeth y* towne with bloude, and mayn- 
teneth y” cite with vnrightuousnes [so Bps’. Bible and 1611; 
WyctiiF citee ..cytee], 1555 Fardle Facions Pref. 10 Of 
Tounes, thei made cities, and of villages, Tounes. 1568 
Biste ( Bishops’) 1 Saz, xxvii. 5 Let them geue me a place 
in some towne in the countrey. .for why shoulde thy seruant 
dwel in the head citie of the kingdome. 1591 Suaks. t 
Fler. VT, 1. iii, 45 Look on fertile France, And see the 
Cities and the Townes defac’t. 1610 Hottanp Cammden’s 
Brit. (1637) 69 The delightsome pleasures of Rome-citie. 
x709 BerKELey ss. Vis‘on § 109 Many houses go to the 
making of one city. 1777 Rozertson Hist. Amer. v, They 
saw a lake..encompassed with large towns, and discovered 
the capital city [Mexico] rising upon an island in the middle. 
1844 Kinctake Zothex xviii, Cairo and Plague! During 
the whole time of my stay the Plague was master of the 
city. 1860 HawtHorne F” ¢ /t. Jrxls. Il. 302 A city in 
size and social advantages; quite so, indeed, if eighty 
thousand people make a city. 1871 Ruskin A/usera Pulv. 
(1880) Pref. 8 The city of Paris .. supposed itself. .infinitely 
richer. 


b. In England (see the historical sketch above). 
The title appears to be properly relative to ‘town’, not to 
‘borough’, ‘Cities’ and ‘towns’, possessing a municipal 
corporation and local autonomy, are alike ‘boroughs’, 
though those boroughs which are also cities may take pre- 
cedence of those which are not. 

¢1300 Beket 1129 He wende fram Gra(nt]ham; fyve and 
tuenti myle also To the cite of Lincolne. 1377 Lanci. P. 72. 
B. Prol. 160, I haue ysein segges, quod he, in pe cite of lon- 
don Beren bizes ful brizte. 1393 /éz¢.C. 1,177 Ich haue yseie 
grete syres in Cytees and in tounes. 1389 in Zzg. Gilds 
(1870) 27 A bretherhode of barbres in pe site of Norwyche. 
1473 Warkw. Chron. 2 And graunted to many cyteis and 
tounes new fraunschesses. 1552-3 /2v. Ch. Goods Staffs. in 
Aun. Lichfield 1V. 68 Solde by the bayles and cominalte 
of the sayd syttey of Lychefeld. 1641 7vrmes de la Ley 
60 That place is commonly called Czvétas, which hath a 
Bishop. Yet Master Crompton in his ¥urisdictions, where 
he reckoneth up all the Cities, leaveth out Elie, although it 
hath a Bishop and a Cathedral Church, and putteth in 
Westminster, notwithstanding that now it hath no Bishop. 
1714 Fortescue-ALAND Fortescue's Abs. & Lim. Mon. 65 
note, My Lord Coke’s Observation, that every City is, or 
was, a Bishop’s See, is not very exact ; for Leicester which 
is called there a City, never had a Bishop; nor had Glou- 
cester at that time any Bisbop, tho’ it is called a City in 
Domesday-book. 1889 Freeman in Jaci. AMZag. May 29 
A little time back .. Birmingham and Dundee, hitherto 
merely boroughs, were raised to the rank of cities. /éd. 30 
A city does not seem to bave any rights or powers as a city 
which are not equally shared by every corporate town. 

e. In Scotland and Jreland (see the historical 
sketch above). 

1454 (18 Dec.) Munimenta Fr. Pred. de Glasgu. 32 (Maitl. 
Cl.) 176 Johne Steuart, the first provest that wes in the 
Cite of Glasgow. 1477 (27 Jan.) Reg. Episc. Glasg. No. 
453 Hed Court of the Burgh and Cite of Glasgow. 1581 
Acts Parl, Sc. 29 Nov. cap. 60 (18..) III. 239 The provest, 
baillies, counsall, and communitie of the ciette of Sanctan- 
drois. /éd. 24 Oct. 121 Jas. VI (1597) Barronnes alsweil 
within Regalitie as Royaltie, and their Baillies to Land- 
wart, and the Provestes and Baillies of all Burrowes and 
Cities. 1814 Scotr IVaverley xxxix, He approached the 
ancient palace of Holyrood, without having entered the 
walls of the city. 1828 — /. A7, Perth i, The city was 
often the residence of our monarchs. .although they had no 
palace at Perth. /d/d. vii, The citizens of the town, or, as 
they loved better to call it, the Fair City of Perth. 1840 
Lever H. Lorreguer i, We were dined by the citizens of 
Cork..a harder drinking set of gentlemen no city need 
boast. 1884 GLADSTONE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/4 These 
works were within the precincts of the city of Glasgow. 1889 
Crown Charter, Dundee, We..ordain. .that our said Burgh 
of Dundee shall henceforth and forever hereafter be a City, 
and shall be called and styled the City of Dundee, and 
shall have all such rank, liberties, privileges, and immuni- 
ties as are incident to a City. — Resol. of Town Council 
Dundee 5, That the Chief Magistrate of the City shall 
hereafter resume and assuine the style and title of Lord 
Provost. 

d. in UY. S.: ‘A town or collective body of in- 
habitants incorporated and governed by a mayor 
and aldermen’ (Webster) ; but applied, in the 
newer States, much more loosely (sec quots.), and 
often given in anticipation. 

The legal characteristics of a city vary in different states. 
In some, e.g. Iowa, there are ‘cities of the first class’ with 
ahove 15,coo inhabitants, ‘cities of the second class’ with 
above 2,000, and ‘incorporated towns’, differing respec- 
tively in the complexity of their municipal organization, 
division into wards, and extent of municipal powers, 

1843 Marrvyat J7. Violet xxxii, It is strange that the 
name of city shonld be given to an unfinished log-house, 
but stich is the case in ‘Texas! every individual possessing 
three hundred acres of land, calls his lot a city. 1867 Dixon 
New Amer. |. 36 Ina couple of hours. .we are at encrion 
City; a city of six wooden shanties where we alight. /d/d. 
xi. 125 At the head of these rolling prairies stands Denver, 
City of the Plains. A few months ago (time runs swiftly in 
these western towns) Denver was a wifeless city. 1882 
FREEMAN in “Longa. ATag. \. 89 In America a ‘city’ means 
what we should call a corporate town or municipal borough. 
1883 J. Lawrence Silverland 68 feed We reached Alta 
city—all mining camps are cities hereabouts, 1887 J. 
Macy (lowa) Our Governmt, 51 The characteristic officers 
of a city are a mayor, councilmen, police judges, and a 
marshall. Zod. On a visit to New York city. 
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e. In the dominion of Canada: 2 municipality 
of the highest class. 

Variously used in different provinces. In Ontario, a 
village, on its population exceeding 2,000, has a right to 
be made a ‘town’, with Mayor and Councillors; a town, on 
reaching “15,000, has a right to be erected into a ‘city’, 
whereby it is separated from the jurisdiction of the County 
Council, and has a Mayor and Aldermen (instead of Coun- 
cillors); but towns of smaller population have also been 
erected into cities, by special acts of the legislature. In 
Quebec ‘town’ (= F. zi//e) is the normal title for a place 
with municipal autonomy, but six places have been in- 
corporated by the legislature as ‘cities’, and have Alder- 
men, in addition to their Mayor and Councillors. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, the term appears to be titular, 
and conferred by special charter. In Manitoba it does not 
exist, ‘town’ (= F. wile) being alone recognized. In 
British Columbia, on the other hand, there are no ‘towns’, 
only ‘city’ and ‘township or district’ being legally recog- 
nized, the former having a Mayor, the latter a Reeve. 

1876 Statutes of Quebec 38 Vict. c. 76 § 5 There shall 
be elected .. four competent persons who shall be called .. 
aldermen of the city of Three Rivers. 1881 Stat. Br. 
Columbia c.16 § 10 In every municipality being a city a 
Mayor shall be elected, and in every municipality being 
a township or district a Reeve shall be elected. 1887 Re- 
wised Stat. of Ontario c. 184 § 19 In case it appears by the 
census returns .. that a town contains over 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, the town may be erected intoacity. /did. § 68 The 
council of every city shall consist of the Mayor. .and three 
aldermen for every ward. 

f. City of Refuge, in the Mosaic dispensation, 
a walled town set apart for the protection of those 
who had accidentally committed manslaughter. 
ffoly City, Jerusalem, esp. in connexion with pil- 
grims and crusaders. vernal City, City of the 
Seven Hills, Rome: so with many similar epithets, 
for which see their alphabetical places. 

1382 Wyciir Afatt. xxvii. 53 Thei.. camen in to the 
holy citee. 1388 — ¥oshkua xxi, 13 Ebron, a citee of refuyt 
(1382 flizt]. cxg0o M aunpev. vii. 73 For tospekeof Jerusalem, 
the Holy Cytee .. it stont full faire betwene Hilles. x6rx 
Biste Joshua xx. 2 Appoint out for you cities of refuge. 
1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan |. 286 Leave the man-slayer 
no city of refuge. 1844 KincLaxe £é¢hex xvi, The Pilgrims 

. make their way as well as they can to the Holy City. 

3. a. transf. and fig. from 1 and 2. 

¢1400 Rom, Rose 6275 Thou, hooly chirche, thou maist be 
wailed! Sith that thy citee is assayled. 1526 Piler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 138 The capitaynes and knyghtes by 
whose dylygence grace byldeth & holdetb these citees in 
mannes soule. 1597 SHAKsS. Lover’s Conipl. 176 Long upon 
these terms I held my city Till thus he gan besiege me. 
1843 Marevat 41. Violet xi, The [prairie] dogs never locate 
their towns or cities except where it [grass] grows in abund- 
ance. 1860 Farrar Ovig. Lang. i. 19 The canoe of the 
savage has grown into the floating city of nations. 

b, Often applied to Paradise or the dwelling 
of God and the beatified, as in Celestéal City, 
fleavenly City, Holy City, Cily of God, the last 
(czvitas Dez) being also the title of a famous work 
of St. Augustine describing ‘an ideal city in the 
heavens’, 

1382 Wycir Ps. xlvi. 4[xlv. 5] The bure of the flod gladith 
the cite of God. — Rev. xxi. 2 The holy citee Jerusalem, 
newe, comynge doun fro heuen of God. 1610 HEa.ey (7/¢Ze), 
St. Augustine of the City of God. 1669 Bunyan (¢z¢/e) 
Holy Citie, or New Jerusalem. 1678 — ler. 1. 122 Now 
the way to the Coelestial City lyes just thorow this Town [of 
Vanity], where this lusty Fair is kept. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 186 Such an ideal of a city in the heavens has 
always hovered over the Christian world, and is embodied 
in St. Augustine’s ‘De Civitate Dei’. 

4. The community of the inhabitants ofa city. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Sa. iv. 13 That man after that he is goon 
yn, toolde to the cytee, and al the citee 3ellide. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon (1885) 136 Whan the cyte vnder- 
stode this, she began to be sore moeved. 1513 More 
Edw, V (1641) 135 To frame the Citty to their appetite. 

The City: short for the City of London, that 
part of London situated within the ancient boun- 
daries, including the liberties, or the districts into 
which the municipal franchises and privileges ex: 
tend, which is under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, Also the corporation 
and citizens. 

1556 Chron, Gr. Friars (1852) 14 Prestes, freeres, and 
other sage men of the cytte. 1593 SHaks. 3 Hex. IJ, 1. i. 
67 Know you not the Citie fauours them? 1660 Evetyn 
Diary 10 Feb., Now were the Gates of the Citty broken 
down by General Monke which exceedingly exasperated 
the Citty. 1722 De For Plague (1754) 7 There died but 
three, of which not one within the wale City or Liberties. 
1839 Penny Cyct. X1V. 110 London, in the large sense of the 
term, comprehends the City of London, within and without 
the walls,the city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the newly-created parliamentary boroughs of Finsbury, 
St. Mary-le-bone, the Tower Hamlets, and Lambeth. 
1848 Macautay “ist. Eng. iii. 1. 351 The City is no longer 
regarded by the wealthiest traders with that attachment 
which every man naturally feels for his home .. Lombard 
Street and Threadneedle Street are merely places where 
men toil and accumulate. They go elsewhere to enjoy and 
to expend. 1884 B. Scott Loud. Roll Fame 11 Within a 
few months he received the Freedom of the City. B 

b. More particularly, the business part of this, 
in the neighbourhood of the Exchange and Bank 
of England, the centre of financial and commer- 
cialactivity. fence, the commercial and business 
community here located. 

175 Smottett fer, Pic. xcvii, An order for thirty pounds 
upon the what-d’ye-call’em in the city. 1823 Lams £diay 


CITY: 


Blind to the deadness of things (as they call them in the 
city). 1865 Bricnt Sp. on Canada 13 Mar. (1868) 67 It is 
said that ‘the City’ joins in this feeling. .Well, 1 never 
knew the City to be right. ¢ 1875 Mrs. ALExANner Woon" 
ot xxxiv, Garret and Oldham are going to smash .. They 
are something in the City, are they not? a ‘ 

6. As the equivalent of Gr. wéAus, 1. e¢zifas, in 
the original sense of a sclf-governing city or state 
with its dependencies. 

1540-1 Exyot /mage Gou, 44 Aristotle, in definyng, what 
is a Citee, doeth not call it a place builded with houses, 
and enuironed with wals, but saieth that it is a companie, 
whiche hath sufficiencie of liuyng, and is constitute or as- 
sembled to the entent to liue well. 1607 SHaxs. Cor. 1. i. 
199 What is the Citie, but the People? True, the People 
are the Citie. 1651 Honprs Govt. § Soc. v. §9 Union thus 
made is called a City, or Civill Society, and also a civill 
Person, 175 Cuambers Cycé, s.v., Cit, in speaking of 
antiquity, signifies a state, or people, with all its depen- 
dencies constituting a particular republic.—Such as are, 
still, several Cities of the empire, and the Swiss cantons. 
1781 Gispon Decl. & F xvii. IY. 69 The AZdui, one of the most 
powerful and civilized tribes or c/tieS of Gaul. 1847 Grove 
Greece u, ix. (1849) III. 3x ‘The restoration of a government 

‘of personal will in place of that systematic arrangement 
known as the City. 1873 Morey Rousseau II. 101 We 
seem to be reading over again the history of a Greek city. 

TI. Advrib. and Comb. (I requently with special 
refercnce to london.) 

7. attrib. Of, belonging, or pertaining toa city 
or the City. (Often hyphened, as in next.) 

c1300 A. Adis. 7543 They rideth dale and doune, That 
heo syghen a cite towne. 1389 in Zug. Gilds (1870) 7 Wt 
oute ibs cite townes cnde. 1607 Suaxks. Cor. 1. x. 31, | am 
attended at the Cyprus groue .. "Vis South the City Mils. 
—- Timon. vi.75 Make not a Citie Feast of it. ¢ 1611 
2nd Maiden's Trag. w. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 449 A great 
city-pie brought toa table, 1644 Butwer Chiron. 105 The 
Citie-people accustomed ..to approve the gesture of the 
Player. 1649 G. Danint 7rinarch. Hen. V, cclxiv, While 
Cittie-Liveries .. resolve it to their Cost. a1704 T, Brown 
Pleasant Ep. Wks. 1730 1. 111 Confirm our City-youth in 
the true principles of their ancestors. 1725 Swirt Drafier's 
Lett, v, Let me have .. good city security against this pes- 
tilent coinage, 1728 Pore Dunc. 1.96 What City Swans 
once sung within the walls. 1787 Sir J. Hawkxins Life 
Johnson Wks. 1. 434 To this person, as to a city-friend, 
Mr. Garrick held iinicell obliged. 1836-9 Dickens Sé. 
Boz, Lond. Reercations, Vhe regular city man, who leaves 
Lloyd's at five o’clock, and drives home to Hackney, 
Clapton, Stamford Hill, or elsewhere. 1847 Tennyson 
Princ. Concl. 101 The city-roar that hails Premier or king ! 
1864 — Sea Dreams 5 Her clear germander eye Droopt in 
the giant-factoried city-gloom. c¢1875 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Wootw ot xxxiv, The Bank rate is a sort of index to the 
" state of City affairs. 

8. General comb. a. attributive, as céty-dounds, 
-clerk, + -colony, -communitly, -cross, -dame, -gate, 
-government, -knight, -moat, -soldter, -solicttor, 
-wall, -way, -woman, -work; b. objective, as 
cily-builder, -burner; -founder, -raser; @. instr. 
and locative, as cély-born, -bound, -bred, -cresled, 
-dubbed, -planted, adjs, 

1598 Grenewey Jactéus’ Ann. 1. viii. (1622) 14 A multitude 
of *citie-borne bondmen, and after mace free. 1866 YATES 
Land at Last 11. 113 ByereS! *City-bound clerks. 1735 
Tnomson Liberty 1, 213 Within the *City-bounds the desert 
see. 1885 L’fool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A *city-bred child. 
1818 Scott //rt. A/id/. xviii, ‘If this other wench,’ said the 
"eity-clerk, ‘can speak to her sister’. 1864 TENNYSON Sea 
Dreams 1 A city clerk, but gently born and bred. 1601 
Hotranp /iny 1, 413 As men goto the *city-colony erected 
by Sylla. 1848 Mitt Pol, Econ. Prel. Remarks (1876) 10 The 
whole of these *city-communities were cither conquerors or 
conquered. 1598 Marston (email. Sat. x. 125 The subtile 
*Citty-dame. 1636 Massincer Bash/ul Lover iw. i, Five- 
hundred *City-dubbed Madams. 1610 Heatey S¢.4ug. 
Citie of Ged 542 The humanists cannot agree about the first 

City-founder. 1591 Suaks. 7izvo Gent, un. i. 252 Come, 
Ile conuey thee through the *City-gate. 1656 J. Harrixc- 
TON Oceana (7) 158 ( Jod.) This alteration of *city-govern- 
ment. r70r De For /'rue-born Engl. 1. 364 Innumerable 
*City-knights we know. 1761 Corman & Cannel Clanites- 
tine Marr. 1. i (Hoppe), 1 have no patience with the pride 
of your city knight's ladies. aml tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) 
IV. 295 ‘The dutchess’s garden lies near the “city-moat. 
1787 Sir J. Hawnins Life Fohnson Wks. 1. 433 Mr. Pater- 
son, the “city-solicitor. 1712 Steere Sect, No. 428 ?1 
Every great shop within the *City-walls. 1850 Mrs. Brows- 
Inc Wy Doves xi, To move Along the *city-ways. 1600 
Suaks. A. ¥. ZL, 1. vii. 75 The *City woman beares The 
cost of Princes on vnworthy shoulders, 

9. Spccial comb., as city-arab (see ARAB 3); 
City-article, the editorial article or summary of 
financial and commercial news in a London (or 
other) newspaper; city-avens, book-name for the 
plant Geum urbanum; City Company, one of 
the corporations that historically represent the 
ancient trade guilds of {.ondon: see Company ; 
City-commissioners, officials who supcrintend 
the scwerage of the City; city-court, a judicial 
court held in a city by the city magistrates; in 

U.S. the municipal court of a city, consisting of 
the mayor or recorder and aldermen \ Webster) ; 
City-editor, the editor of the City article and 
City News in a journal; city-father (foc/.), a 
civic ruler; +city-man, a citizen; a man of 
the fsame) city (cf. éownsman); city-mission, 
a religious and bencvolent mission to the poor and 
abandoned classes of great citics; so city-mis- 
sionary; + city-poet, a poet appointed by the 


445 


citizens of {London (see quots.); city-marshal, 
-remembrancer, -ward, etc.: see MARSHAL, 
RreMEMBRANCER, WARD, ete. 

1884 J. I. Tayror Sagacity & Morality Plants 181 The 
“city Arabs who sell fusces in the streets. c1g00 A. Adis. 
1618 ‘Vhe “eite-men weoren wel wyght. 1662 FULLER 
Worthres, Deven 271 Being intimate with his City-man 
.. Baldwin of Devonshire. 1632 Massinork Crfy Madam 
iv. ii, ‘The *City Marshall!.. And the Sheriff! 1 know 
him. 1714 Lond, Gaz. No. 5261/3 The two City Marshals 
on Horseback, with their Men on Foot to make Way. 
185: Mayvurw Lond, Labour 1. 346 (Hoppe) The *City- 
Mission .. might he made productive of real and exten- 
sive good. /éid. 1. 23 They respect the *City Mission- 
aries, because they read to them. 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 88 
note, The Pageants .. being .. at length abolish'd, the em- 
ployment of City-Poet ceas’d. 1779 8: Jounson L. /”., 
Dryden Wks. 11. 348 Settle was..made the city poet, whose 
annual office was to describe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of these bards he was the last. 

lence nonce-zds, Ci'tycisin, city manners, ctc.; 
Citydom, a domain or state constituted by a city ; 
Cityish, smacking of the city; Ci'tyness, city 
quality; Cittyship, a city with its territory ; cf. 
township. 

1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev.v.iv, Transforin’d from his 
original Citycism. 1862 R. Patterson Fss, List. § Art 
460 The early Aryans .. resembled the Hellenic race .. in 
being split up into a number of sinall States or citydoms, 
138: Mrs. Riopert Palace Gardens xxi. 194 Delightful 
people .. not cityish or snobbish. 1662 FuLter MWorthies, 
Devon (1811) I. 290 \D.) They take exception at the very 
‘Vitle thereof, ‘ Ecclesiastical Politie,’ as if unequally yoked ; 
Church with some mixture of Citynesse. 1870 R. Brack 
tr. Guizot’s Hist. lrance (1872) |. v. 77 Lugdunum .. he- 
came ..the favourite cityship and ordinary abiding: place 
of the emperors when they visited Gaul. 5 


Cityful (sitiful. [f. Ciry+-run.J As many 
as a city will contain. 

1826 E. Irvine Babylon V1. vu. 239 Five city-fulls of men. 
¢ 1879 G. Macnona.p Sir Grébie vii, He gazed .. from the 
midst of a city-ful of his fellows. 

Cit (sittifot). v. collog. [f. Ciry + -FY. Cf. 
counlryfy, churchify, etc.) trans. To make city- 
like, to stamp or mark with the characteristics of 
acity. Esp. Cityfied f/. a. 

1883 E. M, Bacon Dict. Boston (Mass.) 138 Attempts have 
been made to give the Common a inore citified name. 1884 
Cassells Fam. Mag. 238/2 Every one looks more or less 
‘cityfied’. a“. 

Cityless (sitilés), z. [see -LEss.] 

1. Without a city or cities, having no city. 

a1400-50 Alexander 2286 Sirres, by my sothe, quod pe 
segge, Sitiles I hiz3t. Qwi so.. How tidis it pe & tounles 
pi toname is callid? 1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 159 
Great Britain must no longer incur the barbarous note, of 
being City-lesse in Cassar’s daies, 1872 Loncr. Christus 
199 The cityless river, that flows From fountains that no 
one knows, Through the lake of Galilee. 

+2. nonce-use. That is no city. Obs. 

1610 Hoitanp Camden's Brit, u. Jrel. 86 In steed of a 
city it is altogether as one saith moAcs amoAcs that is A City: 
Citylesse, or The remains of that which was a city. 

Cityward, adv. [see -warp.] Toward, or in 
the direction of, the city (orig. fo the cily-ward). 

a@1400-50 Alexander 2847 To be cite-ward of Susys hin. 
selfe he aproches. 1523 Lo. Berners /‘rorss. 1. xvi. 17 
Mouyng of people drawyng to the Cite warde. 1858 Haw. 
THORNE /*y. § It. Frats. (1872) 1. 1 As we drove city-ward. 

b. Also capable of being used a//7ib. or as adj., 
as in ‘the cityward view, course, route, etc.’ 

Citywards, adv. [see-warps.] = prec. 

1867 Yates Black Sheep ¥1. 233 (Hoppe) As he went 
Citywards that morning. 1875 B. Taytor Fans¢ ¥1. uu. 171 
Accents of Discord clang through the field City-wards. 

(Civantick, in edd. Pepys (24 May 1668): cor- 
rected by Mynors Bright to seraphic.] 

Cive (saiv’. A small species of Allium, now 
more commonly called CHIvE, q.v. 

Cive, obs. form of SIEVE. 

Civery, var. of SEVERY: see also C1Bory. 

Civet (si-vét). sb.1 Also 6 zeuet, 6-7 sivet, 7 
eyvet, 7-9 civit. [a. F. cévelfe (1sth cc. in Littré, 
both for the beast and the perfume), It. s2de//o, 
med.L. sébe¢hum, med.Gr. (anériov, all originating 
in the Arab. name 9; sadbad, cuddd. (Inter- 
mediate forms, now app. lost, must have come he- 
tween the Arabic and the European words.) See 
also ZIBET. 

The Arabic lexicographers connect the word with zabada 
to cream, foam, suéd froth, cream, 2uééad cream, ctc., as 
if orig. applied to the secretion ; but Devic inclines 10 think 
that there is a mere accidental coincidence between these 


words and the name of the quadruped, which was perh, 
adopted from some African language. } 


1, A gents of carnivorous quadrupcds, yielding 
the secretion called by the same name. Specifi- 
cally, the central African species, Viverra civella, 
an animal ranking in size and appearance between 
the fox and the weasel. Often called more fully 
Civet Cal. ‘The allied Asiatic species I”. zibevha 
is often distinguished by the variant name Z1BEr. 
The Javanese species is the Rasse. 

1532 .Vew Year's Gifts in Cal. St. Papers Ilen. VIII, N. 
329 A beast called a civet. 1552 Hvvort, Ciuet, beast, 


cibeta, bee Torseut. Four. Beasts 1673) 585 A Zibeth 
or Sivet..which was brought out of Afmes. 1774 Gotpso. 


CIVIC. 


Nat. ist. Anim, (1862) I. xiv. 234 ‘The Dog kind .. the 
Dog, the Wolf..the Civet. 1834 M:Mcrtete ¢ wvier's 
Anim. Kingd. 66 In the true Civets there is a deep pouch: 
divided into two sacs, filled with an ahundant pommade of 
a strong musty odour, secreted by glands which surround 
it, 186r Ilvume tr. Moguin-Vandon wu. um. ii. 115 ‘The 
Common or true Civet.. inhabits Guinea, Congo, and 
Ethiopia. ‘This mannnal is about twenty-eight inches long. 

2. A yellowish or brownish unetuous sttbstance, 
having a strong inusky smell, obtained from sacs 
or glands in the anal pouch of several antmals of 
the Civet gents, especially of the African Civet- 
cat. It is tised in perfttincry. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb. 26 margiv, Siuet or 
muske. 1564-78 Buiuyn Dial. ayst. Fener lest. (1888 98 
Muske and Zeuct in enery place did abounde. 1594 BLUN- 
Devil. /.verc. v. vill. (ed. 7) 544 Vhe precious grease or 
humour, which they call Civet and Zibeth. 1600 Snaks. 
ALY. L. a. ii. 6g Ciuet is of a baser birth then ‘larre, the 
verie vncleanly fluxe of a Cat. 1607 Torsei.. Four, Beasts 
(1673) 586 ‘This Sivet is an Excrement. 178r Cowrer Con- 
versation 283, | cannot talk with civet in the room, A fine 
puss-gentleman that’s ail perfume, 1840 Baruam /ayro/, 
Leg. 273 Assafoetida mix'd with your bouquet and civet. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Anything perfumed with 
civet; anything acting as a perfume. 

21653 G. Damier Jdyl/ i, 36 Confer It to the Civetts of 
an Officer, Whose ‘Tooth-picker..Betrayes him Sleeping. 
1742 Youxc Nt, Th. v.11 ‘Vo make a civet of their song 
Obscene, and sweeten ordure to perfume. 

3. atirib. and Comb., as civet-basket, -box, -violel ; 
civet-smelling, -lanned, adjs.; crvel-like adj., adv. 

1654 Gayton Fest. Notes u. vi. 60 They who. .busie them- 
selves in rock-work, in *Civet-baskets, in waxen Fruit-l'rees. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. uu. 204 His Name has been to me as 
a *Civit-Box, yea sweeter than all Perfumes. 1801 Soutury 
Thalsba vy. »xxvi, In thy turn, die *civet-like at last In the 
dung-perfuine of thy sanctity! 1616 R. C. 7imes’ Wh ss. 
ut. 979 Or kembe his *civet lockes. 1596 Fitz-cerrray Sir 
F. Drake (1881) 63 A *civet-smellinge damaske rose. 1856 
R. Vaucuan J/ystics (1860) 1. 151 You feather-brained, 
*civet-tanned puppet of a man. 1709 Jatler No. 101 P'5 
His Amber Orange-Flower, Musk, and *Civet-Violet, put 
..into an Handkerchief, shall have the same Effect. 

+ Civet, 56.2 Obs. Also 6 cyuet, siuet, siueth, 
(a. F. eevetie dim. of cive: see Clive. (Mis- 
printed in 16th c. herbals séze¢ and szweth.] 
=CIVE or CHIVE (AMium Schenoprasum). 

153t M/S. Acc. St. Fohn's Ilosp., Canterb., \vm, for Cyuct 
sede. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Gethium ..a cluct. 
1562 — //erbad u. 9a, Getion is called in Englishe a Cyue, 
or a Ciuet, ora Chyue. /6/d. 1. 101 b, Our sivet called in 
Duche schnitlauch is gethium. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. \xxv. 
643 Turner..Englisheth by al these naines a Cyue, a Ciuet, 
a Chyue, or Sweth. 1597 Geranpe /lerbadl 1. Ixxxvii, 
Ciues is called. .in English Ciucs, Chives, Ciuet and Sweth. 
1712 J. James tr. Blond's Gardening 65 Fine small Grass, 
resembling Civet. 

+ Civet, 56.3 Obs. fa. F. civel: Cotgr. has 
‘des Civets, slices of bread toasted, then soaked 
an hour or two in water and wine; then strained 
and spice put to them; an excellent sauce’, Ac- 
cording to Littré identical with OF. czz‘, and con- 
nected with eve CHIVE. Med.L. had crvetr: see 
Babee’s Bk. 11. 42 ‘Carni oviculi, leporis, civeta 
paretur ’.] 

1708 15 in Kersey. 1730-6 Baitey Civet, (with French 
Cooks) a particular way of dressing chickens, hares, etc., 
first frying them brown in lard, and then stewing them in 
broth. 1727 Brapiey Fam, Dict. s. v., A Civet of a Hind, 
Stag, or Roe-buck, may be thus order’d. 

Civet, v. [f. Civer 56.1] To perfume with 
civet. Hence Civeted fi. a. 

1601 CornwatLyes £ss. xxviii, And civilizd, or ciuited .. 
kisse the hand. 1785 Cowrrer Tiroc. 830 Fops. .lady-like 
in mien, Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen. ; 

Civet-cat. =Civet:. (Also applied in ridi- 
cule to a person perfumed with civet.) 

1607 ‘Torsert Four-f. Beasts (1673) 585 Of the Zibeth, or 
Sivet-cat. 1635 Swan Spee. AV. (1670) 415 The Zibet, or 
Civet cat, isa beast bigger than any cat and lesser than a 
Badger. 1738 Pore Apil. Sat. 1. 183 All your courtly 
civet-cats can vent, Perfume to you, to me is excrement. 
19770 GRAY Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 113 Are her subjects all 
civet-cats and musk-deer? 1813 Mivsurn Orient. Comm. 1. 
104 Civet..is produced by an animal called the civet cat. 

Civic (sivik), z. Also 6 ciuike, 7 -icke, 7-8 
‘ick. [a. L. civre-us belonging to citizens, !. czes 
citizen; cf. F. céztgue.] 

1. Of, pertaintng. or proper to citizens. ; 

1790 Burke Fr. Kevol. Wks. V. 271 Of late they distin- 
guish it by the name of a Civick Education, 1805 «1. 
Rev. 3}. 298 Volney printed a civic catechism. 1827 SoUTHEY 
Penins. War V1. 596 Efforts. .for organizing a civic and 
national resistance. 1871 Buackir Four Phases i. 16 He 
displayed a civic virtue on other occasions. , 

Clete crown (tecorone, garland, aw cath 
[L. coréna civica]: a garland of oak Icaves and 
acoms, bestowed as a much-prized distinction upon 
one that saved the life of a tellow-citizeu in war. 

This was app. the carliest use of the word : it was also 
the chief use in Latin. nn 

154z Uoatr Erasm. A pophth. 254, A garlande ciuike .. 
whiche was woont to bee made of oken leues. 1601 Hor- 
tanpo Pirny 1. 115 The ciuick coronets .. presented vnto 
such as had rescued a Romane citizen, and saued his life. 
1629 Massincer Pycture u. ri, The civic garland, The 
mural wreath. 1649 Marvetse Poons Wks 1. Pref. 53 Our 
civil warrs have lost the civicl: crowne. 18g2 Trxsyson 
Uiston Sin iv, Freedom, gaily doth she tread; In her nght 
a civic wreath, In her left a human bead. 


CIVICAL. 


(6). Arch, ‘A garland of oak leaves and acorns, 
often used as an ornament’ (Gwilt). 

2. Of or pertaining to a city, borough, or muni- 
cipality ; =Ciry a¢¢trzé. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Civick, pertaining to the city. 
1816 Byron Ch. Har. iu. |xiv, The unambitious heart and 
hand of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 1835 T. Hook 
G. Gurney III. ii. (L.), In the civic acceptation of the 
word, I ama merchant ;—amongst the vulgar, I am calleda 
drysalter. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 354 The first civic 
magistrate. 1876 GREEN Short Hist. iv. § 4. (1882) 191 
London took the lead in this new development of civic life. 

b. Of a city as a particular kind of locality. 

1821 Byron Yuan v. xxxvii, That he..Should now be 
butcher'd in a civic alley. 1836 Hor. Smit 7in Trauonp. 
I. 24 His shoulders, like some of the civic streets, are 
widened at the expence of the corporation. 1845 R. 
Hamitton Pof, Educ. iii, (ed. 2) 51 Civic residence is our 
peculiarity. 1877 Mrs. Ouirnant Aakers Flor. vi. 165 
This mood of mind is essentially civic, belonging to that 
straitened atmosphere of the town. 

3. Of or pertaining to citizenship ; occasionally 
in contrast to w7/ztary, ecclestastical, etc.; civil. 
Civic oath [F. serment civigue]: an oath of alle- 
giance to the new order of things, demanded from 
citizens in the French Revolution. 

1789 Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev.(1853) 1V. 262 Your military 
rank holds its place in my mind notwithstanding your civic 
glory, 1791 Burke Lett. Alember Nat. Assembly Whs. 
VI. 15 [Cromwell] chose an Hales for his chief justice, 
though he absolutely refused to take his civick oaths, or to 
make any acknowledgement whatever of the legality of his 
government. 1832 tr. Siswzondt's Ital. Rep. xvi. 344, 4000 
soldiers drawn only from among families having a right to 
sit in the council-general, were called the civic militia. 
1841 W. Spatpine /taly 4 Jt. Js 1. 56 Every individual 
possessing the civic franchise. 1866 FELTon Anc. §& Mod. 
Gr. II. i. 13 That career of progress which afterwards made 
her [Greece] the teacher, not only of science, letters, and 
art, but of civic wisdom. 

+ Civical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1602 Furpecke Pandects Law Nations 64 He had pur- 
chased fourteene civicall crowns. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Gard. Cyrus 41 The Triumphal Oval, and Civicall Crowns 
of Taurel, Oake, and Myrtle. 

Civically (si-vikali), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly.2] In 
a civic Manner or sense. 

1631 Braruwait Whimzies, Quest-man_ 79 Her tongue 
too civically mincing, for vulgar attention. 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XL. 85 No chief magistrate ever conducted 
himself with greater assiduity, urbanity, and, above all, 
civically speaking, hospitality than Sir Peter. 1873 Mor- 
LEY Rousseau Il. 185 Just government or unjust. .civically 
elevating or demoralising. 

Civicism (si-visiz’m). [f. Civic+-1sm.] Civic 
system or organization ; the principle that all citi- 
zeus have equal rights and duties. 

1874 Contemp. Rev. XXIII. 599 The spirit of freedom, 
the assertion of natural right, and revolt against the domi- 
nation of Man (merely as Man) over his fellow—Civicism. 
Ibid. XXIV. 373 The partially allied, partially conflicting 
elements of Paganism and Civicism. 

Civicize, v. nonce-wd. [see -1ZE.] ‘trans. To 
make civic or urban, 

1888 Ch. Times 15 June 516/4 Its object, to coin a word 
for the nonce, is to civicize the counties. 

Civics. [pl. of Civic used as sb., on analogy 
of polztics, etc.; see -1c8s.] That part of political 
science which is concerned with the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 

1887 Advance (Chicago) 25 Aug. 538 Instruction in civics 
as a special preparation for the duties of citizenship. 1888 
Boston (Mass.) Fral. 13 Oct. 3/5 The question of the day.. 
“The End to be Kept in View in Teaching Civics’. 

Civil (sivil), a2. Also 4-7 with usual inter- 
change of zw and v, z and y, 7 and //, #. fa. F. 
civil ad. L. civél-is of or pertaining to citizens (f. 
civis citizen), their private rights, etc., hence re- 
lating to the body of citizens or commonwealth, 
political, public; also, pertaining to the citizen 
as distinct from the soldier; and citizen-like, 
polite, courteous, urbane. The sense-development, 
being already effected in L., has received only 
slight extension in Fr. and Eng.] 

1. Of or belonging to citizens ; consisting of citi- 
zens, or men dwelling together in a community, as 
in czvel soczety, czvil life; also, of the nature of a 
citizen, as + czvz/ man, + ctvil creature. The literal 
sense ‘ of citizens’ is rare (quot. 1848). 

1592 Suaks, Kom. § Ful. Prol. (Globe', Where civil blood 
makes civil hands unclean. 1594 Hooker ecd. Pol... § 10 
(R.) Ciuill Society doth more content the nature of man 
then any priuate kind of solitary liuing. 1598 FLorio, /7zzer- 
bare, to endenizen, to become or make a citizen, or a ciuill 
mar. 1655 Carter //on. Redrv. (1660) 63 Man as a Civill 
creature, was directed to this form of subjection. a 1684 
Eart Roscom. (J.), Civil life was by the muses taught. 
1690 J. Harrincton Def. Rights Univ. Oxford 7 And for 
a civil man to go to the Vice Chancellor for leave to be 
out of his house. @ 1770 Jortin Serm. VII. i. 14 Since then 
infants are suhjects of the State and members of civil 
society. 1848 Macavutay Hist. Eng. 11. 669 The proudest 
ue of Western Europe have streamed with civil blood. 

. Of or pertaining to the whole body or com- 
munity of citizens ; pertaining to the organization 
and internal affairs of the body politic, or state. 

1494 Fanyan ¢ London, that auncyent Cytie.. I thynke 
somwhat to expresse, Of theyr good ordre, and Cyuyle 
polycy, That they solonge haueruled theyr Cytie by. 1553 
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Even 7reat, Newe [nd.(Arb.) 34 The inhabitantes..keepe 
also a certayn ciuile iustice and frendly loue one to another. 
a1600 Hooker £ccl. Pol. yu. xy. § 5 To exercise civil 
dominion of their own. a1656 Bre. Hate Art Divine 
Medit. xiv, The Heathen Romans entred not upon any 
publike civill businesse, without, etc. 1765 BLacksTonE 
Comm. I. 1. xii. 309 The civil state consists of the nobility 
and the clergy. 1830 Mackintosu £¢h. Philos. Wks. 1846 
I. 37 If he had turned to civil institutions, he might have 
learned that some nations had preserved an ancient, simple, 
and seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding. 

3. Civil war, strife, troubles, etc. : such as occur 
among fellow-citizens or within the limits of one 


community. 

1387 Trevisa //zgden (Rolls) IV. 189 A batayle ciuile 
bygan bytwene Julius and... Pompeus. 1494 FaByan v. 
cxvili. 93 A louer of cyuyle batayle. 1550 J. Coxr Eng. & 
Fr. Herald § 24 (1877) 63 Contencions and warres..amonge 
themselves or with theyr neyghbours, whiche the Romaynes 
call the cyvyle warre. 1559 Br, Scot in Strype Axx, Ref. 
I. App. vii. 12 As we see for civill quietness, there is ap- 
pointed in every Village one constable. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 625 Domesticall dyscorde, and cyvill discencion. 
1579 FuLke Ref. Rastel 763 By meanes of ciuil and externe 
warres. 1593 SHAKs, Rich. //, 11. ili. 102 With ciuill and 
vnciuill Armes. 1595 — Fohn ty. ii. 247 Hostilitie, and 
ciuill tumult reignes. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars u. (R.), 
When that approued and victorious shield Must in this 
civil massacre be torne, 171x Appison Sfect. No. 125 P 3 
A furious Party-Spirit, when it rages in its full Violence, 
exerts itself in Civil War and Bloodshed. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 172 Compelled by civil troubles to go into 
banishment. 1865 Kincs.tey /Yerew. ix. 145. 

b. The Czvil War: in England applied speci- 
fically to the struggle between the Parliament and 
Charles I in the 17thc.; in U.S. often to the 
War of Secession, of 1861-5. 

{2649 Br. Revnotps Hosea vi. 104 We are now under the 
heavy calamity of a Civill warre.] 1712 BupGeLt Sfect. No. 
313 P 16 The Civil War broke out .. one of them followed 
the Parliament, the other the Royal Party. @ 1834 Macx- 
inTosH Revolution Wks, 1846 11. 13 Their sufferings in the 
royal cause during the civil war. 

+4. Civic, municipal. 
crown. Oés. 

1513 Doucias nets vi. xiii. 37 With ciuile crownis of 
the strang aik tre. 31590 Maritowe dw. J/, in. tii. 30 
Make England's civil towns huge heaps of stones. 1713 
Guardian (1756) 1. No. 49. 215 The folly of tbe civil land- 
lord in London, who.. is a stranger to fresh air and rural 
enjoyments. oe - 

5. Of or pertaining to the individual citizen. 

1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist, v. xxxix. 281 The power 
which the community leaves him possessed of with respect 
to his own conduct, may be called Hits civil liberty. 1793 
BiacksTone Cov. (ed. 12) 149 That system of laws. .calcu- 
lated to maintain civil liberty. 1841 LANE Arad. Nes. 1. 62 
Slaves have no civil liberty; but are entirely under the 
authority of their owners. e 

Becoming or befitting a citizen. 

1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 44 These iiii cardynall 
vertues, Lemperaunce, Justice ciuyle or morall, Fortitude 
..and Prudence. 1628 FectHam Resolves 11. Ixii. (1677) 288 
There is a Civil Hatred when men in general detest Vice. 
1655-60 STanLey //7st. Philos. (1701) 21/2 To esteem the 
deceased holy is pious, to spare the absent, just, to take 
away the eternity of hatred, civil. 1762-71 H. WatLroLe 
Vertue’s Anecd, Paint. (1786) 1V. 61 For the instruction of 
heathen children in christian dutiesand civil knowledge. 1862 
Merivace Rom, Enzp, (1865) 1V. xxxili. 105 It was czvzZ, in 
the Roman sense, to mingle in the amusements of the 
citizens. 1883 T. H. Green Proleg. Ethics Introd. 7 That 
civil spirit through which the promptings of personal pas- 
sion are controlled. d ; 

+ 7. Having proper public or social order; well- 
ordered, orderly, well-governed. Oés. 

1591 SHAks. Tzo Gent. v. iv. 156 They are reformed, 
ciuill, fullofgood. 1599 — //ex. V,1.ii. 199 The ciuil Citizens 
kneading yp the hony. 1600 Dymmox reat. [reland (1843) 
13 The south parte [of the County of Wexford] as the more 
cyvill. 1606 SHaxs. Ant. & CZ. v. i. 16 Ciuill streets. 3164 
Evetyn Jeon, (1857) 1. 37 A more quiet, clean, elegantly 
built, and civil place, than,.Antwerp, 1659 Mitton Rupt. 
Commrw. (1847) 439/2 That Army, lately so renown’d for the 
civilest and best order’d in the world. 1685 MorbDEN Geogr. 
Rectified 38 Ireland is a Flourishing Island, Civil in its 
self, and a good additional strength to the. British Empire. 

8. In that social condition which acconipanies 
and is involved in citizenship or life in communi- 
ties; not barbarous; civilized, advanced in the arts 


of life. 

1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 36 A region wel in- 
habited and ful of ciuile people. 1579 Cyzile & Vucyuile 
Life To Rdrs., Wee that inhabit a most cyuill Countrey. 
1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. ii. (Arb.) 30 Among the 
Latines oftheciuiller ages. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 680 Beasts 
are more Hairy than Men; and Savage Men more than 
Civil. 1682 Mitton //:st. AZosc. Pref. 567 Moscovy..being 
the most northern region of Europe reported civil. 1697 
Potter Axtig. Greece it. v. (1715) 237 The Practice of all 
Nations, whether Civil or barbarous. 1708 J. CHAMBER- 
Layne St. Gt, Brit. u. 1. ii, (1743) 311 On the other side.. 
the People are much more civil. 1829 SouTHEY O. Newnan 
vii, As in civil, so in barbarous states. 1841 CaTLin V. 
Amer, Ind. (1844) 11. xxxvi. 32 From my long silence of 
late, you will no doubt have deemed me out of the civil, and 
perhaps out of the whole world. 


+9. Educated; well-bred; refined, polished, 


‘polite’. Ods. a. of persons. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 42 A kinde of Symphonie whiche 
the common sort call a Pipe: the learned and more ciuil 
kinde of nen name it a Dulcimer. a@1568 Ascuam Scholemn. 
un. (Arb.) 130 A learned preacher, or a Ciuill Ientleman. 
1628 Wither Srit, Rememb. 29 Unbeseeming jests, And 
stuffe which every civill eare detests. 1647 Evetyn Corr. 


Civil crown: = civic 


CIVIL. 


(1857) III. 5 My character .. for the civilest Traveller that 
ever returned. a1704 Locke Lef?t. (1708) 31, 1 know what 
latitude civil and well bred men allow themselves, 

b. of things. 

155: Roninson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 64 This schole 
philosophie .. thinketh all thinges mete for euery place. 
But there is an other philosophye more ciuile, whyche 
knoweth .. her owne stage. 1589 Puttrennam Eng. Poesie 
mt, xviil. (Arb.) zoo The Greekes call it Asteisonus, we may 
terme it the ciuill iest. 1612 BrerEwoop Lang. & Relig. 
ili. 23 To their own languages, which they held to be more 
civil than the Roman. 1716 Cipzer Love Makes Man wv, 
Hard by, Sir, at an House of civil Recreation. 

e. Public, popular. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xi. § 3 The conceits .. (now 
almost made Ciuile) of the Maistring Spirite, and the force 
of confidence, and the like. 

+10. Of apparel. Not gay or showy; sober, 
decent, grave ; also, of persons, decent or seemly 
in behaviour, customs, etc, Ods. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sines 1. (Arb.) 13 In words, is he cir- 
cumspect : in lookes, graue: in attire, ciuill. 1611 SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xx, 105 Wantonly clad in the habit ofan 
Amazon woman; alwayes costly, but seldome ciuill. 1622 
T. Tayvtor Cowun, Titus ii. 11 Let this work be neuer so 
ciuill and seemely. c162z2 FLETCHER Woman's Prize 1. 
iii, That fourteen yards of satten giue my woman; I do not 
like the colour—'tis too civill. @ 1691 Virgin's Compd. in 
Bayford Ballads (1878) 931 Dolly, Molly, Susan, Bess, 
Pretty Maids in civil Dress. 

+11. Humane, gentle, kind. Oés. 

1613 R. C. Table Ah. (ed. 3), Cruzil, honest in conuer- 
sation, or gentle in behauiour. 1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. 
Peace (1851) 557 Poynings Act, which was..the civillest 
and most moderate acknowledgment impos’d of thir de- 
pendance on the Crown of England. 166: Triad James in 
Howell St. Trtads (1816) VI. x04 The sheriff and hangman 
were so civil to him in his execution, as to suffer him to be 
dead before he was cut down. 1684 tr. Azutropius vit. 121 
He was socivil in his government at Rome, that none ever 
was punished. : 

12. Polite or courteous in behaviour to others; 
sinking, in recent use, to ‘decently polite’, ‘ up to 
the ordinary or minimum standard of courtesy’, 
or the merely negative sense of ‘not (actually) 
rude’; while courteous and polzte denote positive 


qualities. 

Courteous is thus more commonly said of superiors, crvz/ 
of inferiors, since it implies or suggests the possibility of 
incivility or rudeness. 

1606 Hoitanp Swefor. 101 A passing civill Apophthegme 
of his extant which hee uttered in the Senate. 1647 CLar- 
ENDON /ftst, Reb. 1. (1843) 13'2 A man .. whom he had en- 
deavoured by many civil offices to make his Friend. 1653 
Watton Angler i. 38 We'l drink a civil cup to all the Otter 
Hunters that are to meet you to morrow. 168: Ray Corr. 
(1848) 130 Your very civil and obliging letter. 1718 Free- 
thinker No. 61. 38 A youth ought .. always to shew a Civil 
Regard to his Elders. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. W. Ixxvii, They 
were certainly the civillest people alive. 1796 JANE AUSTEN 
Pride & Prez. xviii, With an expression of civil disdain, 
thus accosted her. 18z4 WELLINGTON in Gurw, Dzsf. X11. 
138, I am sorry to add that I did not receive so civil an 
answer as ought to have been given to any body. a 1839 
Praep Poents (1864) 1. 231 And never said one civil thing 
When you were by to hear one. 1840 Lever H. Lorreguer 
ii, The proud Earl of Callonby, who never did the ‘civil 
thing’ anywhere. od. ‘I hope he answered you politely.” 
‘Well, he was civil, which is something.’ 

13. ¢ravsf. Of animals and things. 

1572 BosSEWELL Arorie 1. 70b, Aristotle saithe, tbat 
the Crane is a ciuill byrde, Quia sub Duce degit. 1601 
Hotianp Pédiny I. 71 The hils of the Alps, waxing more 
mild and ciuil. a@1667 Jer. Taytor Seri. (1678) 326 A 
Lybyan Tiger. .shut up and taught to eat civil meat. 1887 
Stevenson Underwoods 1. il. 3 Let the streams in civil 
mode Direct your choice upon a road. 


II. Since czvz7 connotes what pertains to the 
citizen in his orw?zary capacity, it is distinguished 
from various words expressing specific depart- 
ments, and thus often opposed to these as a nega- 


tive term. 

1832 AusTIN Jurispr. (1879) LI. xliv. 780 The word civil 
has about twelve different meanings; it is applied to all 
manner of objects which are perfectly disparate. As opposed 
to criminal, it means all law not criminal. As opposed to 
ecclesiastical it means all law not ecclesiastical ; as opposed 
to military it means all law not military ; and so on. 


14. Distinguished from sz/?zary: non-military. 
Also (as in Civit SERVICE), from wletary and 


naval, ; 

1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 70 Sir Anthony St. 
Leger .. performed great service in a ciuill course .. Sir 
Edward Bellingham who succeeded him, proceeded in a 
martiall course. 1632 G. Herbert Temple, Church-Porch 
xxxiv, Game is a civil gunpowder, in peace Blowing up 
houses with their whole increase. 1738 Glover Leonidas 1. 
411 Around him flow’d In civil pomp their venerable robes. 
1741 MippLeton Cicero (1742) II. vii. 278 As long as it was 
carried on by civil methods, one ought to take the honester 
side; but when it came toarms the stronger. 1826 Coorer 
Mohicans i, A large civil cocked hat, like those worn by 
clergymen. 1875 Raver Holy Rom, Enip. ir. (ed. 5) 6 His 
sovereignty was civil as well as military. 


15. Distinguished from ecclesiastzcal : non-eccle- 
siastical; and, with extended application, non- 


religious, non-sacred, secular. 

rs92 tr. Yunius on Rev. xiii. 1 One is of the civill Roman 
Empire .. another of the Ecclesiastical or Propheticall. 
1644 Mitton Aveop. (Arb.) 34 Both in religious and civill 
Wisdome. 1667 WaTrRHouse Fire Lond. 67 To inundate 
things sacred and civil. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) 
III. 288 Civil and canon law, civil and ecclesiastical history. 
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1790 Burke Fr. Kev. Wks. V. 106 Talents and virtues, 
civil, military, or religious. 1830 Macxintosu /ith. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 37 Civil and ecclesiastical oppressors. 

tb. Zheol.- Naturally good or virtuous, but 
unregenerate; moral; good as a citizen, but not 
asasaint. Hence civil righteousness. Obs. 

1619 W. Sctater £2fos. x Thess, (1630) 40 A ciuill Chris- 
tian obseruing these duties without knowledge of their 
iniunction in the Word of God, is as farre from Sanctifica- 
tion as were Heathen Moralists. 1655 Gouce Comin. /1eb. 
n. 470 Meere civill men are such as suppose all religion to 
consist in the externall duties of the second Table. 1663 
Bear Antobiog. i. (1848) 4 Being then only civil, till many 
years thereafter the Lord showed her mercy. 1676 W. Row 
Suppl. Blatr’s A ntobiog. x. (1848) 166 Many that were civil 
before having becoine exceedingly loose. : 

c. Civil Magistrate: the temporal authority as 
distinguished from the ecclesiastical. 

1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig, u. 16 Luther admonish- 
ing to obey the Civil Magistrate. 1769 BLacksTONE Com. 
iy. 108 An entire exemption of it's clergy from any inter- 
course with the civil magistrate. } : 

16. Zaw. Distinguished from c7m70a/: Pertain- 
ing to the private relations between meinbers of a 
eommunity, and to the legal proeeedings employed 
in settling them. Also distingnished from political 
(as in ‘ political offence, trial’, ete.) 

1611 Corcr., Civilizer vn criminel, to change his Indict- 
ment into an action; to turne a criminall, into a ciuill, 
cause. 1764 Burn /’00r Laws 289 Civil, implies an offence 
of a private nature, betwiat party and party, and not where 
the king is party. 1858 Lo. St. Lronaros Handy Bk. 
Property Law xxii. 170 No person who shall have taken 
such civil proceeding can commence any prosecution under 
the Act, 1887 Fowcer (riuc. Morals u. iti. 145 A Civil 
Injury (as distinct from a Crime) is a wrong for which the 
law awards reparation to the injured individual. 

17. Legal as distinguished from va¢nva/; in the 
cye of the law and in all that respects lcgal rights 
or standing ; ‘asa person banished or outlawed, 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural death ’(J.). 

1656 Jeanes Mirt. Schol. Div. 161 Buried in a civill 

rave of captivity, and most miserable servitude. @ 1667 
ae Taytor (J.), Break not your promise, unless it be 
unlawful or impossible; either out of your natural, or out 
of your civil power. ¢1680 Beveripce Serm. (1729) I. 71 
When he hath given it to us, we have a civil right to it. 
1767 BLAcKsToNE Comm. I], x21 It may also determine by 
his civil death; as if he enters into a monastery, whereby 
he is dead in law. 

18. Of divisions of time: Distinguished from 
natural, astronomical, solar, etc. Legally recog- 
nized for the purposes of ordinary life and social 
organization. 

Thus the cizz/ day in modern times consists of 24 hours 
and begins at midnight ; the cfz7/ year contains 365 days, 
and in leap year 366, beginning on the 1st of Jan., ete. 

1601 HoLtano /éiny I. 36 Those that have defined and 
set out a civil day. 1662 Smituincri. Orig, Sacr. 1. vi. § 1 
The ordinary or civill year did want intercalation. 1812 
WooonouseE Astron. ix. 66 The common civil year. .of 365 
days. 

19. Of, pertaining or aceording to the Roman 
Civit Law. (See below.* 

1563-87 Foxe A. & A. (1684) I]. 316 Unless I should use 
that civil remedy called in law Acceptilation. 1596 SHAKs. 
Merch, V. v. i. 210 No Woman had it, but a ciuill Doctor. 

20. See Civin Law (RIGHT), Civit List, Civin 
SERVICE, SERVANT, in their alphabetical places ; 
Civil Engineer, see ENGINEER. 

B. as sé. 

$1. = Civiuian 1; civil law personified. Oés. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pd. A. ul. 57 Now Simonye and Siuyle 
stondeb forp bope. Jéid. B. un. 113 Pis dede I assele Bi 
pie of Sire Symonye and cyuyles (A. 11. 82 Notaries} leue. 
Ibid. B. xx. 136 To pe arches in haste he 3ede anone after, 
And torned Ciuile in-to Symonye. 1393 /éfd. C. ui. 7 
ay cyuyle it to see and symonye it to rede. 

+2. pl. Civil matters, coneerns, or affairs; 7a 
modkitixa. Obs. 

1646 SALTMARSH Some Drops ii. 74. 1654 G. Goooaro in 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1. Introd. 19 [Neither] from the Level- 
Jers, who would introduce a party in civils, nor from the 
Sectaries, who would cry down all order and government 
in spirituals. 1676 Marvett Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 1V. 
1s2 Oppression and persecution in civils and spirituals. 
1717 Woorow Corr. (1843) IL. 319 Arbitrary Government in 
civils, and persecution for matters of conscience. 

+ 3. f/. Civil standing or position. Qés. 

1650 B, Discclliminium 48 For my Civills, some say I am 
a Gentleman, some say an Esquire. 

+4. pl. Citizens, commons. Obs. 

1658 Sir A. Hascericce in Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 99 
As glorious a work for our civils, to put an end to the King 
and Lords. The right is.. without all doubt, in the people. 

C. as adv.=Civitty. Obs. 

1642 J. Eaton //oney-combe 229 If he were meerely civill 
honest, it leaves him still meerely civill honest. 1767 Badler 
No. 12, I never heard of a man who behaved commonly civil 
to a woman, who, etc. 

in combination (parasynthetie), as civi/- 
mannered, -longued, ete. See also CIVIL-WEALTH. 

1621 FLercHer ésland Princess 1. iii, The people they 
show brave too, civil-manner’d. 1632 Mittos Penseroso 122 
Till civil-suited Morn appear. 

+ Civil, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. the adj.) ¢rans. To 
make eivil, civilize. 

159: G. Frercuer Russe Comme. (1857) 151 If they were 
once civilled and brought to more understanding. 

Civil, obs. form of SEVILLE. 
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Civilian (siviliin), [a. OF. civilien, of or 
pertaining to the civil law, as in dro7l civilren, 
docleur civilien, f. civil, 1.. cyvilis. Later uses 
in English start from other senses of Civit.] 

1. One who makes or has made the Civil Law 
(chiefly as distinguished originally from the 
Canon Law, and later from the Cominon Law, the 
object of his study: a practitioner, doetor, pro- 
fessor, or student of Civil Law, a writer or autho- 
rity on the Civil Law. 

‘By civilian is meant in English (1) one who professes and 
practises the civil law, as opposed to the common, or niuni- 
cipal law of England; (2) one who teaches or expounds this 
civil law ; (3) one who studies it’ (De Quincey). 

1388 Wyceiir idle Prol. 51 Sumtyme cyuylians and canon- 
istris weren devout, and..bisy onherlernyng. 1576 FLEMING 
Panoplie Ep. 387, | woulde wishe you to be a Civilian [ note, 
A professour or studient of the Civil lawe, whiche yeeldeth 
great advantage]. 1588 Frauxce Lawrers Log. \ed., 
‘Twenty civilians, and as many common lawyers. 1589 //ay 
any Work 24 Ciuillians liue by the court of Amraltie. .as well 
as by the Arches, 1651 Baxter /1f. Baft. 316 Ulpian. .and 
all the Civilians. 1652 Nrennam tr. Sedden’s Mare Cl. 41 
Both the Canonists and Civilians. 1788 Graves Kecoélect. 
Shenstone 36 (T.) He (Shenstone] kept his name in the 
college Dost) and changed his commoner’s gown for that 
of a civilian. 1855 Mirman Laz. Chr. (1864) V. vu. viii. 
26 Two learned civilians from Bologna. 1864 Spectator 
No. 1875. 641 Doctor’s Commons .. has dissolved itself, and 
civilians will ere long be as extinct as the dodo. — 

+2. Theol. ‘One who, despising the rightcous- 
ness of Christ, did yet follow after a certain civil 
righteousness, a jus?itia civilts of his own’(Trench), 
Cf. Civib 15 b. 

1619 W. Sccater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 26 Distinguishing 
Regenerate mens actions from their counterfeits in Hypo- 
crites and Ciuilians. 1642 Rocers Naaman 104 (Trench) 
The mere naturalist or civilian... I mean such an one as 
lives upon dregs, the very reliques and ruins of the image 
of God decayed. Were hurnenrcne Tryal & Tri. Fatth 
(1845) roz2 There be no moral men and civilians in heaven. 

3. A non-military man or official. 

‘The fashionable and most childish use of this word now 
current, viz, to indicate simply a non-military person—a use 
which has disturbed and perplexed all our past literature 
for six centuries (De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 79 note). 

a, orig. (More fully /adian Civilian): One of 
the covenanted Enropean servants of the East 
India Company, not in military employ. Now, 
a member of the Indian Civil Service of the Crown. 

1766 (25 May) H. Stracney Leff. in Malcolm Life of 
Clive 111. 54 About the rage of the civilians and more than 
madness of the military. 1766 (28 May) Crive Lett. ibid. 59 
Ifthe civilians entertain the officers, dismiss them the service. 
1829 Blackw. Mag. XXV. 364 Civilians and Indian officers 
returning from sick furlough. 1844 H. H. Witson &7it. 
India I. 99 Associating with them European civilians in 
the administration of justice. 1876 Green Short Hist. x. 
759 He [Warren Hastings] won the love of the new ‘ civil- 
lans’ as he won the love of the Hindoos. 

b. generally (esp. in military parlanee): One 
who does not professionally belong to the Army 
or the Navy; a non-military person. 

1829 Sterne Ess. § Tales (1848) 1. 121 The reasons of 
the warlike manoeuvres are made plain, even to quiet 
civilians. 1856 AZem. Sir R. Peel 1. 123 But the chief 
governor .. was not a civilian. He was a brave and dis- 
tinguished soldier. 1868 Regul. & Ord. Arimy P 287 The 
Officers are not responsible for debts incurred by the Mess- 
man, such Messman being a Civilian. 

+4, (See quot.) 

1570 Levins AJanip. 19 A civiliane, civilis, politicus. 

5. altrib. and apposttive, in various senses. 

1645 Mitton JTetrach. Deut. xxiv. 1, 2 Wks. (1847) 191/1 
That civilian emperor, in his title of ‘Donations’. 1858 

sRIGHT SP. Judia 20 May, The old civilian Council of Cal- 
cutta. 1864 Ties 13 Sept. (L.) Men .. previcusly passed 
by army or civilian surgeons. 1864 Darfly Ted. to Mar., All 
over the world military men view any civilian interference 
with dislike. 

Hence Civilianism, vonce-wd., civilian doctrines 
or prineiples, opposition to militarism; Civil- 
ianize v. xonce-wd. to render civilian, to makc 
‘the army) a eivilian body. 

1888 Macm. Afag. Aug. 267 Even in these days of rampant 
British civilianism, proud of its defencelessness and full of 
pity for the strong man armed. 1870 /id. Sept. 397/1 The 
latter, simply ‘civilianizes’ the army. 

Civilisation, -ise: see CIVILIZATION, -IZE. 


Ci‘vilish, 2. rare. Somewhat civil. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. VILL. 124 Then spoke Mr. Marsh in a 
civilish way. 

+ Civilist. Ods. [ad. med.L. civilista (used 
by Fortescue De Land. Leg. Angl. viii.), f. L. 
eivilrs civil (law), after canonista CANONIST.]} 

ii CIuILiewn, 1 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 10 As necessair, as..ane cordinar, 
charpenteir, captan, ciuilist, or ony vthir crafft or sciens. 
41631 Donne Ess. Divinity (1651) 54 The Civilists have 
dignified the word Privilege. c17z5 W. Orem //ist, Aber- 
deen in Brbl. Top. Brit. 11782) V. wi. 136 Patrick Gordon .. 
was made civilist at the King’s restoration ; and. .exchanged 
the said office with this office of humanist [= Professor of 
Humanity). 

2. Theol. =C1vILIAN 2, 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1652) A 10 b, The luke- 
warmling and the civilist, hisown knowledge in the Scripture 
tels him he inust live holier and ferventlier. 

+3. A political student, a politician. Os. 

1736 Warsurton Alliance Ch. & State 1. v. Wks, 1811 


CIVILITY. 


VII. 55 If as a religionist he entered into society . asa 
civilist he conpetntcdia commonwealth, 

Civility (sivi'liti), Also 4-7 with usual varia- 
tions, as in Civin, and final -e, -ze, -ve. fa. OF. 
cruiliuld, ad. L. civililas, -lalem, (1) art of eivil 
government, polities, transl. Gr. moAcrian, (2) courte- 
ousness, politeness, (3) | in Vulgate, cte.), eitizen- 
ship =modrreia, (4) in med.L., community, city, 
‘civtlitas, mansio hominum’ Papias.] 

I. Obs. senses, connected with citizenship, and 
eivil polity. 

+1. The status of a citizen; eitizenship. Ods. 

13842 Wyciir Acts xxii. 28, I with moche summe gat this 
ciuylite (1388 fredom, Vg. civilitatem, orig. moAcretor]. 
@ 1568 CovernaLe Christ's Cross i, Wks. II. 232 Your joy 
is in heaven, where your conversation and civility is. 

+2. A community of citizens eolleetively. Oés. 

1599 Manrston Sco, Villanie un. vii. 207 Yon sad ciuility 
Is but an Oxe, that with base drudgery Eates up the land. 

+3. Civil or secular lordship or dominion, Odés. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Ids. (1880) 385 Pai bissyen hem to be kyngis 
in her owne, and reioycen hem fulle myche in pat cyuylite 
or seculerte. /éfd. Pis is pe mooste cyuylite or seculer 
lordeschipinge bat eny kynge or lorde iets on his tenauntis. 
1530 Proper Dialogue (1863) 27. 

+ 4. A civil or sccular capacity. Ods. 

1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. def. Lid, VI (Arb.) 67 What an 
enormitie is this in a christian realme to serue inaciuilitye, 
hauynge the profyt of a Prouestshyp and a Deanry, and a 
Personage. 

+ 5. Polity, civil organization and government. 

1537 STARKEY 70 Pole in Strype Eccl, Alem. 1. App. Ixxxi. 
193 In the joyning of these two lives together. .stondeth the 
chief point of true christian civility. 1538 — England 119 
The ordur of our law also in the punnyschment of theft .. 
faylyth much from gud cyuylyte. 1594 A/rr7. Policic (1599) 
A, Policie is deriued from the Greeke woord modcteia which 
in our tongue we may tearme Ciuilitie, and that which the 
Grecians did name Politicke gouernement, the Latines 
called, the Gouernement of a commonweale, or ciuile societie. 
1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI. 68 How have the rules of the 
Persian civility been forgotten in the midst of thee! 

b. transf. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 31 The civility of these 
little citizens [Bees and Ants} more neatly sets forth the 
wisdom of their maker. 

+ 6. Good polity ; orderly state (of a cotmntry) ; 
social order, as distinet from anarehy and disorder. 

1538 Starkey England 7 To bryng the hole cuntrey to 
quyetnes and cyuylyte. 1§77 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 
107 For the preseruing of or like peace and ciuilitie. 1611 
Munoay Briefe Chron. 44 Without civility, and government. 

+ 7. Conformity to the principles of social order, 
behaviour befitting a citizen ; good citizenship. 

1537.8 Statutes Irel. an. 28 Iden, VII (1621) 129 Trayn- 
ing of his people ..to an honest Christian civilitie and 
obedience. 1596 Spenser State /red. 5 They should have 
beene reduced to perpetuall civilitie, 1600 Dymmox /reland 
(1843)6 The cheefe thinge wantinge in that cuntrye is cyvil- 
litye, and dutyfull obedience ofthe people totheirsoveraigne. 
1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. Introd. (1851)146 To inbreed and 
cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and puhlick 
civility. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 43 They conforme 
such as are profligate, into good civility. 1758 dec. Bés. in 
Ann. Reg. 459/2 Their civility (that is, their deference to the 
general laws..and their attention to the common good). 

+ 8. Civil or secular quality; secularity. Ods. 

1647 Lond, Ministers’ Testintony in Neal Hist. Purtt. 
(1736) III. 390 An inforced uniformity of religion. .confounds 
the Civil and Religious, and denies the very principles of 
Christianity and Civility. 1649 Br. Haw Cases Conse, (1650) 
362 If there were nothing in marriage but meere civility, 
the Magistrate might be meet to be imployed in this service. 

+9. Theol. Civil righteousness ; see Civin 13 b. 

1619 W. Scrater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 40 Betwixt 
Ciuility and Sanctification obserue these differences. 1633 
Be. Hate Hard Texts, N. T. 43 More.. by a sacrilegious 
pretence of religion, than he did before damne himself by 
an heathenish ciuilitic, a 16go W. Fexner Sacr. Faith/ul 
ii, (1648) 57 They come out of prophanenesse and enter into 
Civility, and a formall kind of profession. 

IL. Senses connected with civilization, eulture. 

10. ‘ The state of being civilized ; freedom trom 
barbarity’ (J.); =CIVILIZATION 2. arch. 

1549 CoveroaLe Eras, Par. Col. Il 7 Christ is to the 
..wylde and barbarous, ciuilitie. 1614 Racetcu //is¢. 
World wu. 305 From them the Greekes, then barbarous, re- 
ceived Civilitie. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) I. 110 Cloth 
sure is of the same date with civility in this land. a 1682 
Sir T. Browns 7racts 148 Not understood ina petty corner, 
but in parts of early civility. 1691 Ray Creation wu. (1704) 
25 Metals and Minerals .. necessary Instruments. .of Cul- 
ture and Civility. 1775 JoHnson Western Isl. Wks. X. 503 
The progress of arts and civility. 1823 Lama £/sa Ser. 1. 
xvii. (1865) 129 The nineteenth century of the era from which 
we date our civility. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trarts, Race 
Wks. (Bohn) IT. 27 The foundations of the new civility were 
to be laid by the most savage men. 1881 Snortnotse 
J. Inglesant vii. 177 A brutal people destitute of civility. 


+11, Polite or liberal edneation ; training in the 
‘humanitics’, good breeding ; culture, refinement. 


arch, 

1533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 931 1 Me thinketh it som. 
what more ciuilytye. a litle merely to mok him, then. 
seriouslye to preace vpon him. 1568 Grartosx Chron. 11 
692 Well and honorably educated, and in all kind of civilitie 
brought up. 16$0 7rra/ Negic. 101, | am heartily sorry in 
respect you are Persons of great Civility and_.of very ood 
parts. 16.. Def. of Unir, Oxford (1690) 33 The Univer- 
sities are the public nurseries of Religion, Piety, Learning. 
and Civility. 1756-82 J. Warton Ass. Pope |. 8 3. 186 
Bring civility and learning into France. 1858 De Quincey 


CIVILIZABLE. 


A utobiog. Sk. Wks. If. i. 23 Our universities, all so many 
recurring centres of civility. 

+b. A branch of ‘humane’ or polite learning, 
a department of culture. Ods. 

1657 Howe. Londrnop. 9 Young Gentlemen do so ply 
their studies in all kinds of sciences, and other civilities, 
besides the Law. 1672 Witkixs Vat. Relig. 184 They [the 
Romans] had likewise spread their arts and civilities. 

2. Behaviour proper to the intercourse of civil- 
ized people; ordinary courtesy or politeness, as 
opposed to rudeness of kehaviour ; decent respect, 
consideration, 

1561 T. Norton tr. Calzin’s Just, w. xx. (1634) 733 That 
ainong Christians may be a common shew of religion, and 
among men may be man-like civilitie. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sct. 75 My Civility to this Learned Man obliged me 
tosome Answer. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lef#?. I. vi. 
18 Some..ladies. .have..been to see me with great civility. 
1751 JoHNSON Raméler No. 165 # 12,1 must purchase by 
civility that regard which I had expected to enforce by 
insolence. 1843 Prescott Aferico vu. v. (1864) 451 A cold 
civility, which carried no conviction of its sincerity. 1855 
Macautay /77st, Eng. 1V. 31 He would not use the common 
forms of civility. 

b. An act or expression of politeness. 

1658 Sir T. Browne /fydriot. Introd. 5 These were not 
meer Pagan-Civilities. 1660 IncELo Bentiz, & Ur. 1. (1682) 
111 To accept of a Civilty. 1708 Swirt Death Partridee, 
[..said some other civilities, suitable to the occasion. 1883 
Liovn £46 & Flow II. 110 After a few more uneasy civili- 
ties on either side. 

Cc. t+ 70 do civility (obs.\, to show civility. 

1649 Jer, Taytor Gt. E.xemp. u. § 10.2 Jesus being in- 
vited, he went to do civility to the persons espoused. 1772 
Jornxson in Boswell xxv, We should have shown his lady 
more civilities. 


td. Civility-money: that given ‘to bailiffs, 


jailers, etc.) in consideration or anticipation of | 


their good-will or good ofiices; money given as a 
wipe 

1708 Mottrux Radvelais 1v. xiv, To the Catchpoles and 
his Bums he ordered four Ducats for Civility Money. 1752 
FierpinG Amelia vin. x, The bailiff .. hoped he would re- 
member the civility-money. 1818 Scotr Hrt. Midd. xxi, 
No opposition was offered .. either by the guards or door- 
keepers .. one of the latter refused a shilling of civility- 
money, tendered him by the Laird of Dumbiedikes. 

+13. Decency, seemliness: see Crvin 10. Ods. 

1612 WessTER IVhite Devil 1. ii, Civility keeps them tied 
all day-time, but they are let loose at midnight. 1617 
Meron IVs, 11. 105 Common ciuilitie teacheth vs to choose 
our way, and not wilfully torunne in the durt. 1672 Cave 
Prim. Chr. wi, ii. (1673) 275 They denied them the civility 
and humanity of burial. 

Civilizable (si:vilsizib’l , a. 
Capable of being civilized. 

c1840 R. Cuamsers Ess. Ser. 1. (1866) 180 A race of animals, 
like a race of men, is civilisable. 1873 Morey Rousseau 
1. 183 Diversities in the civilizable quality of races. 

Civiliza-de. noncewd. [f. C1viLizE v., after 
crusade, blockade, cannonade, etc.: see -ADE.] A 
crusade in the interest of civilization. 

1859 Mitt Liderty iv. 166 A recent writer .. proposes (to 
use his own words) not a crusade, but a c/w//izade, against 
this polygamous community, to put an end to what seems 
tohim a retrograde step in civilization, 1872 Contemp. Rev. 
XIX. 660 Mr. Mill..went on to stigmatize. .any ‘ civilizade’ 
against that institution. 

Civilization (sivilizzi-fon, -aiz2'fon). Also 
-isation. [f. Crvinize+-ariox. q.v. In modF. 
civilisation. | 

Fl. Law. ‘A law, act of justice, or judgement, 
which renders a criminal process civil; which is per- 
formed by turning an information into an inquest, 
or the contrary’ (Harris, quoted by J.) The as- 
similation of Common Law to the Civil Law. 

1704-10 Harris Lex. Techn.isee above’. 1727-51 CHAM- 
peRS Cycé., Civilisation is performed by turning the informa- 
tion into an inquest, or vice versa. 1730 36in Baitey. 1812 
T. Jerrerson I’rit, 11830) 1V. 179 Getting us rid of all 
Mansfield’s innovations, or civilizations of the common law. 

2. The action or process of civilizing or of being 
civilized. 

1775 Aso Dict., Civilisation, the state of being civilized, 
the act of civilizing. 1828 46 WHatety Elem. Rhet. 1. ii. 
§ 4 The descriptions some writers give of the civilization of 
inankind, by the spontaneous origin, among tribes of savages, 
of the various arts of life, one by one. 1879 M. ArNoLD 
Mixed Ess. Pref. 6 Civilisation is the humanisation of man 
in society. J/od. ‘To attempt the civilization of the Austra- 
lian aborigines. 

3. (More usually) Civilized condition or state ; 
a developed or advanced st.te of human society ; 
a particular stage or a particular type of this. 

1772 Boswett Johnson xxv, On Monday, March 23, 1 
found him [Johnson] busy, preparing a fourth edition of his 
folio Dictionary.. He would not admit civédization, but only 
civility, With great deference to him, I thought c/v¢diza- 
tion, from focizilize, better in the sense opposed to darbarity, 
than efvidity, 1775 in Asu(see 2. a1790 Warton: T.), The 
general growth of refinement and the progression of civilisa- 
tion. 1790 Burke /y. Rev. Wks. V. 154 Our manners, our 
civilization, and all the good things which are connected with 
manners, and with civilization. 1814 Sir T, Munro Avid. bef, 
Comm, H of C., Then the Hindoos are not inferior in civiliza- 
tion tothe people of Europe. 1857 Buckie Czvi/rz. 1.11.45 The 
sext of Egyptian civilization; a civilization which. .forms a 
striking contrast to the barbarism of the other nations of 
Mfrica. bid. 46 The civilization of Europe .. has shown a 
capacity of developinent unknown to those civilizations 
which were originated by soil. 1865 Lecxy Ration, (1878) 


[see -ABLE.] 


| 
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1.18 The ancient civilisations. 1874 Hetrs Soc. Press. iii. 
42 The more advanced the civilization, the less powerful 
is the individual. 

b. transf. 

1874 Lussock Orig. & Met. Ins. i. 13 Some communities 
of ants are more advanced in civilization than others. 

Civilizational (si:vilizéi‘fonal ,@. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to civilization. 

1848 (f7#/e) A WWoman’s Account of England the Civilizer 
..with reference to the Civilizational History of Modern 
Europe. 1849-52 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 1V. 1358/1 The abori- 
ginal inhabitants. .are by no’means uniform .. in grade of 
civilisational development. 1866 Lorp StrancForD in Pad/ 
Jlall G.6 Apr.g Mere civilizational optimism. 

Civilizatory (siviloizateri), a [f. Civiize: 
sec -oRY.] Of civilizing nature. 

1882-3 Schaff’s Aucycl. Kel. Kuowl, 1. 178 The natives 
were. .incapable of a rapid civilizatory development. 1886 
A thenzum 6 Nov, 604,11 The ‘civilizatory mission’ of Spain. 

Civilize (si‘viloiz’, v. [app. f. 16th c. F. czu7?- 
cer (Cotgr.) now crviliser; app. representing a 
med. or mod.L, ¢ezv7/7zare, to make civil (a criminal 
matter), whence transferred to ‘ make civil’ in other 
senses ; f. c7vz/-7s C1viL + verbal formative -7zd@re, 
ad. Gr. -i¢ev, in mod.F. -7ser, Eng. -12E, q. v.] 

1. To make civil (sense 7); to bring out of a 
state of barbarism, to instruct in the arts of life, 
and thus elevate in the scale of humanity; to 
enlighten, refine, and polish. 70 civ7lize away; 
to do away with, by civilization. 

1601 CornwaL.yes &ss. 1. xxviii, And ciuilized, or ciuited 
.-kisse the hand, 1612 Cotar., Crvtdrzer, to ciuilize, bring 
to ciuilitie, make ciuill, to tame, quiet, reclaime. 1631 
Massincer Emperor East 1. ii, 1. .civilize Their barbarous 
natures. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7. 11. 102 The 
doctrine of the 
izeth them. 1713 Appison Ca/o 1. iv, To civilize the rude 
unpolish’d world. 1780 Jotinson in Boswed/ 30 Aug., A very 


| 


ospell. .Christianizeth men, and then civil- | 


savage parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who | 


came among them to teach a petty school. a1876 J. H. 
Newman //ist. Sk. 1.1. iv. 179 Christianity itself has never, 
I think, suddenly civilized a race. 

+b. To subject to civil authority. Ods. 

1624 Carr. SmitH Virginia iv. 147 It is more easie to 
ciuilize them by conquest then faire meanes. 1725 Dr For 
Voy, round World (1840) 251 The king of Spain did not 
allow troops sufficient to civilize and reduce them. 

e. To polish what is rude or uncouth. 

1642 FuLver Holy & Prof. St. u. xix. 124 If I can civilize 
his rudenesse by my sword. 1748 Cuesterr. Leff. 11. cliv. 
49 Your exercises of riding, fencing, and dancing will civilize 
and fashion your body and your limbs. 

d. ¢ransf. To domesticate, tame (wild animals). 

1721 BrapDLey Phrlos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 64 For the Pike.. 
as it is a Fish of Prey, it has been thought impossible to 
civilize it, or make it any way familiar with Mankind. 

+ 2. To make ‘civil’ (sense 15 b) or moral; to 
subject to the law of civil or social propriety. 

ax1640 W. Fenner Sacr. Farthfull ii. (1648) 57 He doth 
not say civilize your members; many there be that civilize 
their earthlie members. [Cf. Civitity 9.] ; 

+3. To make lawful or proper in a civil com- 
munity. Obs. rare. 

1643 Mitton Divorce ui. xii. (1851) g2 With an ignominious 
note of civilizing Adultery. 

4. Law. To turn a criminal into a civil cause. 

In mod. Dicts. [Corcr. has F. czvrdizer in this sense.]} 

5. zxtr. To become civilized or elevated. 

1868 W. Greo Lit, & Soc. Jude. 410 If they {the negroes] 
are to civilize. .they must work either at a trade. .or on their 
own grounds. 

+6. intr. To conform to the requirements of 
civil life, to behave decently. 

1605 SYLVESTER Du Bartas 1. iii. Law, I Civilize, least 
that I seeme Obsccene. 

Civilized (si‘viloizd), 7/7. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Made civil; in a state of civilization. 

1611 Corer., Cizilisé, ciuilized, made ciuile. 1692 BENT- 
LEY Boyle Lect. v. 176 Those Savages were not then what 
civilized mankind is now. 1776 Jounson in Zecs, 21 Mar., 
The advantages of civilized society. 1839 THIRLWALL Greece 
1V. 281 The ancient civilised world. 1862 Ruskin J/unera 
Pulv,(1880' 37 A civilized mercantile community. 

2. Of or pertaining to civilized men. 

1654 Gayton Jest. Votes 11. x. 129 Such civiliz’d deport- 
ment, shews of Love. 1739 Cipper A fol, (1756) I. 181 A few 
civiliz’d hands signified their approbation. 1855 JoHNsTON 
Chem. Com. Life Il. 308 The luxury of civilised perfumes. 
@ 1859 Macautay 77st. Eng. V.74 The strangers spoke no 
civilised language. 1875 Lusnock Orig. Civi/iz. App. 467. 

Ilence Ci-vilizedness, civilized quality or con- 
dition. 

1879 M. Arnotp Agzality Mixed Ess. 86 France owes.. 
her civilisedness to equality. 

Civilizee (sivilsizz‘). 
civilized. 

1861 R. Burron City Saints 80 The civilizee shudders at 
the idea of eating wolf. 1880 Scriéxn. Mag. Nov. 61 That 
the man of training, the civilizee, is less manly than the 
rongh, the pionecr. 

Civilizer (siviloizen. [f Crvisaze v. + -Er1,] 
One who or that which civilizes. 

1692 Sir T. Brounr “ss. 80 The first Civilizers of Men, 
and Makers of Laws. 1752 Jounson Ramébier No. 206 ? 4 
The civilizers of nations. 1804 Anz. Rez. 11.66 But armies 
..are wretched civilizers. 1870 Datly News 25 July 5 Com- 
merce is not merely the civilizer but the peacemaker. 


Ci-vilizing, a/. sb. [f Civitaze + -1xG 1] 
The action of the vb, CiviL1zE; civilization. 


[sce -FET.] <A person 


CIVILLY. 


1611 Coter., Affaicterte .. a ciuilizing, making gentle. 
1752 Lp. Apvoc. in Scots Mag. (1753) 224/1 The civilizing 
of the highlands of Scotland. : 

Ci-vilizing, 7/. a. [f. as prec. + -1Ne 2.) That 
civilizes or advances civilization. 

1648 Mitton Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 558 A civilizing 
Conquest, 1883 A thenzumt 12 May 599/1 The most potent 
civilizing agent. 

Civil law, tright. [L. js civile.] 

The law of Roman citizens; thence, the Roman 
law as a whole, esp. as received in Western chris- 
tcudom in and after the Middle Ages. 

In early times, specially distinguished from the Canc az, 
in later times from the Common law of England. See Law 

¢ 1380 Wycur Sed. IVs. I11. 326 Alle pis is lawe cyvyl. 
©1425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. ili. 95 The lawys cyvyle, na 
canown. 1483 Caxton Godt. Leg. 427/1 Grete scyence bothe 
in ryght cyuyl and in Cannon. 1577 tr. Budlinger’s De- 
cades (1592\ 107 There are an innumerable companie of ex- 
amples in the ciuill law. 1751 JoHNnson Rambler No. 125 
» 1 It is one of the maxims of the civil law that definitions 
are hazardous. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prius (1. 827 
This head of revocation was originally borrowed from the 
civil law, 1846 M:Cuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 
355 Trinity Hall has twelve fellowships, usually held by 
graduates in the civil law. 

b. In more general sense : The law of any city or 
state regulating the private rights and duties of the 
inhabitants ; also used in other senses of czw7/. 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Right lawe deuyne cyuyl and 
moralle. 1588 FrauncE Lawiers Log. Ded., The name, 
Cyvill, beeing common to the several lawes of any peculiar 
kingdome. 1651 Hospes Leviath. (1839) 251 Civil law, is 
to every subject, those rules, which the commonwealth hath 
commanded him .. for the distinction of right, and wrong. 
1825 Copsett Kur. Aides 378 In defiance of the law, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Jadta 
II. 395 In the administration of civil law, Panchayats were 
had recourse to, while criminal cases were investigated by 
the British functionaries in person. 1880 MuirHEAD /us?. 
Gaius 1. § 1 What each people has established on its own 
account is peculiar to itself, and is called its civil law. 

Civil List. orig. A list of the charges for the 
civil or administrative government of the state; 
the establishment supported by the moneys voted 
on this list \és.) ; the term was used to specify a 
number of charges upon the public revenue, most 
of which have bcen at different times removed to 
otheraccounts, and it is nowretained forthe amount 
voted by parliament from the public revenue for 
the household and personal expenses of the 
monarch, and for the payment of the Cre7/ List 
pensions, t é. pensions granted by the royal bounty, 
and not provided for in connexion with employ- 
ment in one of the departments of the public service. 

1712 BupcE tt Spectr. No. 313§ 17 The Youth. . endeavoured 
to raise himself on the Civil List .. [he] succeeded so well, 
that he was in a short time made a Judge under the Pro- 
tector. 1735-8 BotincBROKE Ox Parties 127 All our Princes 
since..have continued to he, only Proprietors for Life of 
that Part of the publick Revenue, which is appropriated to 
their Civil-List. 1849 Ht. Martineau //ist. Peace 1. ti. 24 
In 1816 it was mentioned that there was a debt of £277,0co0 
upon the Civil List. 1855 Macautay /fist. Eng. 111. xv. 
558 The expenses of the royal household are now entirely 
separated from the expenses of the civil government; hut 
by a whimsical perversion, the name of Cru: List has 
remained attached to.. the revenue..appropriated to the 
expenses of the Royal Household. 

Civilly (si-vili), adv. [f. Civin @.+-Ly2.] In 
a civil manner. 

+1. In a way characterizing, becoming, or be- 
fitting citizenship. Oés. 

1554 Act16 2 Pht. & M.c.7 §1 The Children in the said 
Cities. .were civilly brought up and instructed. 1577 Har- 
rison England i. ii. (1877) 1. 83 Rules of discipline, vnder 
which they liue most ciuilie in their houses. 1594 Hooker 
Fecl. Fol. 1. § 15 \R.) That a multitude should. .concurre in 
the doing of one thing (for this is ciuilly to liue’. 

2. With reference to civil matters: thus often 
used in contrast to ‘ ecclesiastically,’ ‘ politically,’ 
‘naturally,’ ete. 

1577 VauTRouILLieR Luther on Ep. Gal. 134 He that will 
vnderstand thyss sentence ciuilly, may doe it after thys sort. 
1587 Freminc Cont. Holiushed 111. 358/1 Expressing .. the 
subiects allegiance ciuilie, 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) II. 
lili. 892 The predecessor in the case of heirship must have 
died: that is..must have died physically, or. .civilly. 1853 
Ropertson , Seyi. Ser. mt. xt, 163 He lays down the 
principle .. in two ways ecclesiastically and civilly. 

3. In accordance with the civil law or with pro- 
cedure rclating to private rights and claims. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowel's [ust. 210 Whether he will prose- 
cute the party civilly or criminally. 1726 Aytirre Parerg. 
25. 1864 Sat, Rev. 27 Aug. 263/2 Clearly he would be 
civilly liable, but ought he to be also criminally liable? 
1871 Markey Af. Law § 190 (1874) Whether their con- 
sequences be civilly or criminally pursued. | : 

+4. In accordance with civil morality; ‘ morally 
as opposcd to ‘ spiritually ’; see Civin 15 b. Oés. 

1592 tr. Junius on Rev. iii g Vhat is fall down and worship 
either thee civily, or Christ religiously. 1608 Br. Hatt 
Recoll. Treat, 1614 610 If the civilly righteous shall not be 
saved, where shall the notorious simmer appeare? 

+5. Ina civilized manucr. Ods. 

1586 T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1.\1594) 102 That they 
might live civilly amongst..savage nations. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne //ydriot, (1736) Introd. 5 ‘he Chinese [are] civilly 
content with their Companies in Effigy, which barbarous 
Nations exact unto Reality. 


CIVILNESS. 


6. In a well-bred manner; politely, courteously ; 
without any rudeness. 

15sz Hutoet, Ciuillye, wrbanatim. 1573 Tusser //usd. 
(1878) 17 Answere stranger ciuilie, but shew him not thy 
secresie. 1662 Futter Worthics (1840) II]. 250 They were 
so civilly languaged. 1712 Sterre Sect. No. 268 72,1 
very civilly requested him to remove his Hand. 1835 
W. Irvine Tour Prairies 25 Vhe master of the house re- 
ceived us civilly, but could offer us no accommodation. 

+ 7. Soberly, decently ; not gaudily. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Netw Aé?, 5 Vhe Chambers were. .furnished 
civilly. a 

Civilness. rare. [f. Civin.+-ness.] Civility. 

1553 Grimatpe Cicero's Offices Cviij, Sowre, Jowring, 
blockish, rusticall, and farre from all ciuilnesse of life. 1632 
Litucow Trav. x. (1682) 411 Prejudicial to all Christian 
Civilness [And] tranquil Government. 1730-36 Battey, 
Civituess, civility. a : 

Civil Service. A term originally applied to 
the part of the service of the East India Company 
carried on by the covenanted scrvants who did not 
belong to the Army or Navy (cf. Service). Now: 
a collective term for all the non-warlike branches 
of the public administrative service of the state, 
including the diplomatic intercours?, the working 
of the post office and telegraphs, the educational 
institutions controlled by the state, and the col- 
lection of the revenue, etc. Also, the body of 
servants of the state employed in any of these de- 


partments. Often adfrib. as in Cruil Service Com- 


missioners, Civil Service Supply slssocialion and 
the like. Civil Servant, a member of the Civil 
Service. 

¢1785 Carraccion Life of Clive 111. 164 A considerable 
sum .. contributed privately by gentlemen in the civil ser- 
vice, in aid of the military cause. 1800 Ip. WELLESLEY 
(title) Notes on the necessity of a special collegiate train- 
ing of Civil Servants. 1833 Asiatic Frul. X. 324 The two 
branches of the Indian service, civil and military. 1844 
H. H. Witson Brit, India V1. 520 Mr. Hutchinson was in 
the Civil Service of the Company, Commercial Resident at 
Anjengo. 1845 Stocguerer Haundbh, Brit. India (1854) 44 
Yo assist the Supreine Government of India..a highly- 
educated civil service, consisting of some hundreds of mein- 
bers, is placed at its disposal. 1861 Sat. Rev. 27 July 90 
When a Civil Servant’s mind has reached the stage of sub- 
acute discontent which has not quite strength enough to 
develope into resignation. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Ecou. u. x. 
(1876) 259 At the Civil-Service-Store in the Haymarket. 
1867 Yates Black Sheep (Hoppe), Down to the ‘ Civil Ser- 
vant of the Company’. 1878 NV. Auer, Rev. CX XVI. 272 
He had already appointed an able Civil-Service Commission. 
-Sbid, CRXVI1. 275 The fluctuations of civil-service reform. 


+Civil-wealth. Obs. ? nonce-wd. [f. Civin 
after commonwealith.| The commonwealth or 
state in its civil or secular capacity. 

1547 Br. Hoorer Answ. Bp. Winchester’s Bk. Wks. 
Parker Soc.) 144 Euery man’s office and duty .. whether it 
be towards God or man: and whether he be minister in 
the church, or in the civil-wealth. 

Civism (si-viz’m). [a. F. c’vtsme, f. L. civ-ts 
citizen: sec -1sM. A well-known term of the 
French Revolution of 1789: although, according 
to Littré, not in the Dictionary of the Academy 
till 1833.] Principles of good citizenship. 

a. orig. and esp. Devotion or well-affected dis- 
position to the order established by the Irench 
Revolution of 1789. Certificate (t+ card) of civism 
[F. certificat de civisme]: an attestation that the 
holder was thus well-atfected. Cf. Incivism. 

1792 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 17 Suspicions against the inten- 
tions of the King and the civism of his guards. 1793 N. 
Vansirtart Remarks on Fox's Speech 21, 6000 persons ar- 
rested [in Paris] for not having Cards of Civism. 1830 
Blackw. Mag, XXVIII. 976 A pretext. .for suspecting the 
‘civism’ (to revive that Jacobin word) of eminent citizens. 
1837 CartyLk /'y. Kev. v. vii, At all turns, you need your 

ertificate of Civism’. 1885 Tres 15 Dec. 6 Here is the 
Jacobin certificate of civism in actual play. 

b. fransf. to the ancient Grcek and Roman re- 
publics, and to the citizen principle generally. 

1832-4 De Quincey Czsars Wks. X. 62 It might seem to 
throw some doubt .. upon the sincerity of his crzésaz, that 
undoubtedly Augustus cultivated his kingly connexions. 
1845 R.W. Hamitton Pop. Ertuc. v.(ed. 2) 107. 1880 G. C. 
Warr in Academy 25 Sept. 216 That the Roman ‘civism’, 
the tradition of self-sacrifice for the public good, made the 
Roman people the rightful rulers of Europe. 

@. fig. Citizenship, fraternity. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. Introd. 35, I wish 
them to consider in me the civisme of the arts and sciences 
[le civisme des arts et des sciences), 


+ Civitated. ‘Become likca citizen’ (Cockeram). 

t Civity. Obs. rare. [ad. L, crvitas, It. civila: 
Beaeiny.i)| = Cry. 

43577 Stanvuurst Descr. Jre/. g (Ilalliw.) An ancient 
civitie, /dfd, (1586) 11.11 All the civities and burronghs in 
Ireland have been wholly Englished and with English 
conquerors inhabited. 

Ivory, var. of Cipory: see also SEVERY, 

+ Civy, civey. O/s. Forms: 4-3 cive, cyve, 
5 Cyuee, -ey(e, ceue, ceuy. [a.F, cz (13the.), 
stvé, ‘a black sauce fora hare’, (Cotgr.).  Littré 
identifies with CiverS, and derives from cize, 
Cutve, species of onion, on L. type capalum ‘made 
with onions’. In many reprints of ME. books, 
editors have mistaken czve for Cive, chive, onion.] | 

Vou. II. 
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‘A broth or sauce made of the entrails of a hog ; 
also broth or sauce for the forepart of a fried hate, 
made of wine, vinegar, verjuice, herbs, and spices ; 
oyster broth, or broth inade of boiled oysters’ 
(Cotgr. s. v. Sze. 

@ 1325 Names Mare in Ret, Ant. 1, 134 Come to me ded 
Other in ciue other in bred! ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 
20 Conyngus in cyve [v7 cyne].  /did. 21 Harus in cyve 
{z.r. cynel. 1440 dc, Cookery in Honsch. Ord, (1790) 452 
Plays in Ceue [suispr. cene], Take playses, and make 
hom clene..and frie hom in oyle, etc. ¢1440 Aeeipes in 
Babtees Bk. 60 Harys in aa ‘Take Harys, & Fle hein, 

em in gobeitys, & sethe hem 


beer. 

Cizar, -zer, obs. ff. of Scissor, Sizar. 

Cize, obs. form of S1zE. 

Clabber (klc‘ba1). [a. Irish and Gaelic cladar 
mud.] 


1. dial. Mud. Hence Clabbery a., muddy. 

1824 MacTaccart Gallov. Encycl., Clabber, any soft dirty 
matter. 1880 4 nfrin: & Down Géoss. ‘They clodded clabber 
at me.’ ‘Don’t put the dog into that clabbery hole.’ 

2. =Bonyy-cLapper, milk naturally curdled. 

1634 Forp Perkin Warbeck i. ii, Healths in usquebangh 
and bonny clabbore. 1828 WeustrR, Clabder or Bouny- 
clabber. 1860 Bartretr Dict. Amer. s.v. Bonny-clabber, 
It is sometimes called simply clabber. 1884 Bourke Suake 
Dance of Moquis xxx. 354 We feasted heartily on mush- 
melons and clalber. : 

Ilence Clabber v., zr. to curdle, as milk. 

1880 in WEBSTER Suppl. 

Clabord, obs. form of CLarpoarn, 

Clachan (kla:xin). S¢.and north-Jrish. Forms: 
6 clauchanne, 7 clauchan, 8 claughan, 9 cla- 
chen, 7- clachan. (Gaelic clachan ‘village, 
hamlct, burying-place ’(Shaw), app. f. cach stone. 

The form in modern Gaelic, with secondary accent on -an, 
is that of a diminutive of clac/ ; but it is not clear what the 
original sense was; its most common current use is ‘step- 

ing-stones’ across a stream, but it has been used for ‘village’ 
in Gaelic song and phrase. It used to be said that the three 
requisites of a Highland village were a church, an inn, and 
a smithy ; hence the contextual use of clachax both for ‘the 
church’ and the ‘ public-house’. (Prof. Mackinnon.)] 

A small village or hamlet in the Highlands or 
west of Scotland. Also adirzb. 

1425 Wyntoun Cron. x1. xviis g (Jam.) Clachin Yha. 
18x Sc. Act Fas. VI (1597) § 116 Passing to Burrows, 
‘fownes, Clauchannes and Aile-houses. 1640 Gadston Sess. 
Ree. in Old Ch. Life Scotl, (1885) 209 Two of the elders .. 
ordained to go throw the Clachan at ten at night. 1642 
Ayr Presbyt. Minutes ibid. 59 Thair could not ane audience 
be had in the clauchan. 1785 Burns Death & Dr. Horn- 
book iii, The clachan yill had made me canty. 1829 Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., The goodwife of the clachan had hidden 
Cunningham's sword. 1872 Brackie Lays //igh?. 83 From 
every clachan in long Glencoe. 1880 Antrim § Down 
Gloss., Clachan, a small cluster of cottages. 

Clacht<e, obs. pa. t. of CLEECH, CLEEK. 

Clack (klek), sd. Also 5-7 clacke. [Goes 
with CLack v.1: cf. F. clague clap or blow with 
the flat of the hand; also Du. &/ak, MIIG. &ac 
crack, etc. (Sense 6 may be the original (cf the 
verb) ; but in its later use it is mainly transferred 
from branch I.) 

I. Of mechanical sounds, etc. 

1. A sharp, sudden, dry sound as of two flat pieces 
of wood striking cach other, partaking of the 
character of a clap and a crack. 

[1589 R. Harvey Pd. Perc. (1860) 10 The clacke of thy mill 
is somewhat noisome.] 1598 Frorio, Castaguctte, little 
shels..to make a noise or sound or clack with their fingers. 
1674 Petty Disc. bef. R. Soc. 100 In all Breast- and Under- 
shot-Mills .. to count the Clacks, Revolutions or Stroaks 
made within the Time. 1833 Brewster .Vat. Jagic xi. 
274 The clacks produced by the swivel of a ratchet-wheel. 
1861 L. Nosre /cedergs 311 Hitting upon the wooden latch, 
up it came with a jerk and a clack that went .-. to the ears 
of every sleeper. 1868 Morris Larthty J’ar.(1870) 1.1. 157 
The great wheel’s measured clack. 

2. An instrument which makes this noise. 

1611 Coter., Cliguettc..also, a childs rattle, or clacke. 
1838 Tuoms Auecd, §& Traditions 113 (Halliw. s.v. Clacker) 
*Clacks of wood,’ small pieces of wood to clap with. 

+3. The clapper of a mill; an instrument which 
by striking the hopper causes the corn to be shaken 
into the mill-stones. Odés. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv., Clappe or clakke of a mille, faran- 
tara, butillus, 1580 Hottvsann 7 reas. Fr. -Tong, Claquet 
de moulin, the clacke or clapper of a mill. 1708 Srié. 
aifolio No. 29. 2/1 ‘Vhe Miller's Clacks and the Lawyer's 
Clacks are in perpetual Motion. 

b. ‘A bell that rings, when more corn is re- 
quired to be put in’ (J.); ‘a mill-hopper alarm‘. 

4. A rattle, worked by the wind, to scare away 
Lirds. 

1676 Wor ince Cyder (1691) 88 This far exceeds all Clacks 
and other devices to scare away the bold Bulfinch. 1824 


CLACK. 


T. Forstrr Pevenn. Cad. in Hone /very-Day Bk. 11. 877 
‘the noisy cherry clack. .drives its..windsails round, 

5. A form of valve in pumps, cte., consisting of 
a flap, hinged at one side, covering the aperture, 
which is opened by the upward motion of the fluid, 
and closes either by its weight, or by the fluid’s 
backward pressure; often called a clack-valve. 

1634 Bate Wyst. Nature & Art 8 A clacke is a peece of 
Leather nayled ouer any hole, hauing a peece of Lead to 
make it lie close, so that the ayre or water in any vessell 
may thereby bee kept from going out. 1726 Drsacuiirrs 
in Phil. Traus. XXXIV. 80 An inverted Lrass Clack or 
Valve shutting upwards, and falling down by tts own 
Weight. c19790 Imison Sch. Art I. 169 A valve or clack, 
something ile a trap-door, to shut downward. 183: J. 
Hottanp Alanuf. Metals \. 161 Vhe lower board [of the] 
bellows .. has a hole with a valve or clack. 1861 RANKINE 
Steam FEengiue 117 Valves, sometimes called clacks .. in- 
tended for the purpose of pernnitting the passage of the 
fluid only, and stopping its return. 

b. In locomotive engines the valve which closes 
the opening of the fecd-pump into the boiler; gene 
rally a ball-valve. 

18z9 R. Stuaat Auecd. Steam Engines 1, 188 The returm 
of the water is prevented by the usual means of a puppet- 
clack, or valve. 1849-50 WeaLe Dict. Terni 103/1 A ball- 
clack ..to close the orifice of the feed-pipe, and preven 
steam or hot water reaching the pumps. The ball of the 
clack is raised from its seat by the stroke of the punip- 
plunger forcing the water against it. 

II. Of the human voice, tongue, etc. 

6. Din of speech, noise or clatter of human 
tongucs ; conlempltuousty, loquacious talk, chatter 
senseless or contintious. 

c1440 Fork A/yst. xxxiv. 211 Ther quenes vs comeres 
with per clakke. a@ 1566 R. Epwarps Damon & Iithias in 
Hazl. Dodsiey IV. 97 Abandon flatt’ring tongues, whose 
clacks truth never tell. 1605 Dravton JJooue Calf (R.), 
Who but one hour her loud clack can endure. 1678 Butter 
Hud... 445 is Tongue ran on..And with its Ever- 
lasting Clack Set all men’s ears upon the Rack. 1693 
Soutn Sernt. 158 Whose chief intent is to vaunt his spin- 
tual clack. 1709 Appison 7atler No. 102. P1 The Clack 
of Tongues, 178: J. Moore View Sac. /t. (1790) II. liv. 129 
‘The aggregated clack of human voices. 1824 W. Irvine 
T. Trav. 1. 216 Vhe tread of feet and clack of tongues. 
1849 Mrs. Carryre Left. I], 35 ‘he infinite clatter of an 
old lady—clack, clack, clack. ; 

7. A loud chat, a talk. (colloq.” 

1813 G. Corman Br. Grins., etc., Vagaries Vind. xi. 1872) 
229 ‘Vhe merry chits maintained a half-quelled clack. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. x\vii. (1856) 336 Seven north conntry 
whaling captains. .‘ holding clack’ in our little cabin. 1888 
J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge (Tauchn.) IL. xviii. 197 Vhe old 
fellow would have had a clack with her. 

8. conlemptuously. The tongue. (Cf. 2, 3.) 

1598 GREENE Yas. /, Wks.:Gros.) XIII. 210 Haud your 
clacks lads. 1641 Brome Youlall Crew v. Wks. 1873 III. 
435 He must talk all. His Clack must onely go. 1741 
RicuaRDSON Pamela I. 61 And so, belike, their Clacks ran 
for half an Hour in my Praises. 1828 D’Israeu Chas. /, 
II. i. 23 Who, as washerwomen ..at their work, could not 
hold their clack. 1864 FE. Sarcenr Peculiar 11. 76 Yo 
hermetically seal up this Mrs. Gentry’s clack. 

+9. A loquacious person, a chatterbox. Oés. 

1640 Futter Joseph's Coat 1867) 8 They are but clacks and 
tell-tales for their pains 1680 Otway Caius Marius u. iii. 
ee That well-spoken fool, That popular clack. 

O. Comb.: clack-box (a) the box or chamber 
which contains the clack-valve of a pump; (4) in 
locomotive engines the box or cage cnclosing the 
clack (see 5 b); (¢) dza/. ‘ the mouth which contains 
a nimble tongue’ (Forby) ; clack-door, an opening, 
into the clack-box ofa pump; clack-mill, a wind- 
mill rattle for scaring birds (see 4) ; clack-seat, in 
locomotive engines a recess in the feed ptimp, for 
the clack to fit in; clack-valve, see 5. Also 
CLACK-DISH. 

1849-so Wrate Dict, Terms, Clack.box, in locomotive 
engines, the box fitted on to the boiler where a ball-clack 
is placed. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal & Coal-miuing 181 If 
the water. .rises above the *clack-door before the change be 
made. 1858 Larpner J/andbk. Nat. Phil. Ilydrost. 114 
ans single *clack valve is the most simple example of the 
class. 

Clack (klak),v.! Forms: 3-7 clacke, 5 clake, 
6- clack. [ME. clack-en : cf. F. claque-r to clack, 
clap hands, crack a whip, strike the Jaws together ; 
also Du. Alakkern to clack, crack, MITG. &lac a 
crack, etc., OIG. Aleken \:—klakjan), MING. 
Alecken to make acrack ; also ON. 4/aka to twitter. 
as a swallow, chattcr as a pie. The relations be- 
tween these are uncertain: the form is evidently 
echoic,and may have arisen independently in dificr- 
ent langs. and periods. Cf. Ciar, Crack.] 

l. intr. To chatter, prate, talk loquaciously. 
Said of chattering birds and human beings. 

axaso Owl & Night. 81 pi bile is stif and s« bare. and 
hoked .. Par mid pu clackest (7.7. clechest] oft and longe. 
1420 Leber Cocorum (1862) 38 Vo speke of bakun mete I! 
wolde clake. 1568 GiraFtoN Chron. 11. 692 Thus as mens 
imaginations ranne, so their tongues clacked. 1687 A. 
Lovett tr. Bergerac's Com, //ist.1,121 The whole Mobile 
clacked with the Beak, in sign of Joy. 1798 /eetry in Ann. 
Reg. 447 Mark the pleader who clacks in his clients behalf 
With my lud, and his Judship, three hours and a half. 1832 
Macauray Left. in Trevelyan Life 1876) 1. v. 267 He will 
sit clacking with an old woman for hours. 1863 Mxs. C. 
Crarke SAaks. Char i, 20 The usual recipe for concocting 
a lady's maid, by making her clack lke a mill-wheel. 
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2. fans. To utter chatteringly, to blab. 

1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 48 Tis not euer true, 
ithat what the hart thinketh the tongue clacketh. 1627-8 
FettuaM Resolves 1. iv.(R.), Custom makes them clack out 
-any thing their heedlesse fancy springes. 

3. To cluck, or cackle, as a hen. Cf. CLock, 
‘CLUCK. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 479 P 4 My hen clacks very much, 
*but she brings me chickens. 1833 TENNySoN Goose vi, The 
«more the white goose laid It clack’d and cackled louder, 
1872 Tinsley Mag. Xmas. No. 17 My old mother used to say 
that every hen’s got enough to do to look after itsown chicks, 
and itclacks enough over that, goodness knows, 

4. intr. To make a sound intermediate betwcen 
a clap and a crack, as a hard substance, such as 
a piece of wood, does in striking a hard surface. Zo 
clack (more commonly to crack) a wh7p. 

1530 Patscr. 485)1 The myll gothe, for I here the clacke 
clacke..car je os le clacquet clacquer or clacgueter, 1570 
Levins Jfanif. 5 To clacke, cfangitare. 1611 Cotcr., 
Claquer, to clacke, to clap, to clatter. 1726 Dict. Rust. 
(ed. 3)s.v. Capriole, He Clacks or makesa Noise with them, 
1848 THACKERAY Van. Fair viii. 57 Whip clacking on the 
shoulders. 1875 Howetts Foregone Concl. 60 A woman 
clacking across the flags in her wooden heeled shoes. 

+b. transf. to similar actions. Oéds. 

1740 E. Baynarp Health (ed. 6) 27 Th’ heart clacks on, 
and is a mill, That’s independent of the will. 

5. trans. To cause (things) to make such a sound. 

1542 Boorpre Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 Euy! ale-brewers and 
ale-wyues..shuld clacke and ryng theyr tankardes at dym 
myls dale. 1611 Fiorio, Castagnétte, little shels vsed of 
those that dance the canaries to clacke or snap with their 
fingers. 1676 Hoppers //fad (1677) 163 He clackt his whip. 
1872 Darwin £7xotions 214 The Australians smacked and 
clacked their mouths at the sight of his horses and bullocks. 

+ B. The verb stem used adverbially: At once, 
on the instant, pat, ‘slick’; chi bang, plump, etc. 

@ 1734 Nortn Lat. ut. v. § 50 (1740) 345 They went all, 
clack, to Conventicles, I'll warrant ye! /did. un. vil. § 44 
(1740) 535 The Money was not got; if that had fallen in 
clack, the King had compleated a Negotiation. 

+ Clack, v.2 Oés. [Orig. a Flemish word of 
the wool-trade: Kilian, 1598, has ‘ &/acken deter- 
gere lutum, used in Fland. Brug., for kladden, 
afkladden abstergere sordes, detergere lutum, de- 
tergere vestem peniculo, stringere’, also ‘ k/acke 
Fland. = 4/adde macula lutosa, lutum vestibus 
heerens, nota czenosa’, a dirty mark. Cf. Ger. 
klacke spot of dirt, in Grimm. Hence med.L, 
claccare: see Du Cange.] ¢rans. To remove the 
dirty parts, esp. the tarry mark or ‘buist’ from (a 
fleece of wool). (Cf. Cuac v. 4.) 

1429 Act 8 Hen. IJ, xxii, Great hinderance commeth to 
the King in his Customes and Subsidies by them that doe 
clacke and force the good Woolles of the Realme. [1472 in 
Rymer foedera X1.735 ‘Quod. .lanas quascumque berdare, 
claccare, et mundare possint’.] 1485 Act 1 Hen. VI1,c. 10 
§7 That the same Wolle shuld be as it was shorne and clene 
wounde, withoute any sortyng, barbyng or clakkyng. 1607 
CoweE LL /uterpr., To clack wooll is to cut off the sheepes 
marke which maketh it to waigh less and yield less custom 
tothe king. 3641 in Teves de la Ley 60b. 1726 in Dict. 
Rust. ied. 3). . 

+ Clack-dish. O¢s. A wooden dish with a 
lid carried and clacked by beggars as an appeal 
for contributions; a CLAP-p1SH. 

1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M. ui. ii.135 Your beggar of fifty: 
and his vse was, to put a ducket in her Clack-dish. 1608 
MivpLeton fam, Love (N.), Ger. Can you think I get my 
living by a bell and a clack-dish? Dry. By a bell anda 
clack-dish? how's that? Ger. Why, by begging, sir. 1861 
Wynter Soc, Bees 242 At the door of some alms-house, an 
old woman may still be seen with her clack-dish before her 
at certain seasons of the year—the last of her race. 

Clacker (kla kar). [f. Chack v. +-ER1.] That 
which clacks ; the clack or clapper of a mill; a 
clack to frighten birds away, etc. 

1636 Sir H. Brount Voy. Levant (1650) 18 (T.) This they 
find by the noise of those boat-mills; their clackers beat 
much slower at those times than else. 1869 BLackMorE 
Lorna D. 11. 92 (Hoppe) His tongue was worse than the 
clacker of a charity-school bell. AZod. dial. Rime, 1 pick 
up my clackers And knock you down back’ards Shoo 'ay a 
bird! 1880 Miss Courtney West Cornw. Gloss., Clacker, 
a rattle to frighten away birds; the tongue, a valve of a 
pump. 

+ Clacket, sd. Obs. [ad. F. claguet, f. claqguer, 
to clack ; cf. Cotgr. claguet de moulin, the clapper, 
or clacke, of a mill-hopper.] 

1. prec. 

1586 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1.(1594) 118 Wee may 
.. compare their tongue to the clacket of a mill. 16x1 
Cotcr., Clac. .(most properly) the clacket that frights away 
birds from fruit-trees, etc. 

2. Clacking, vigorous and inccssant chatter. 

1812, Miss Mitrorn in L’'Estrange Life (1870) I. vi. 189 
In the midst of a universal clacket of female tongues. 

+ Cla‘cket, v. Oés. [a. F. clagueter, to chatter 
with the tecth, or make similar sound, f. c/agzet 
clapper.] ¢razs. and zntr. To chatter, clack. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1569) I. 6x His teethe clacket- 
ing in his head. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Sern. on Tim. 

oor Three houres space wil not bee ynough for them to 
akket out halfe that they would say. 

Cla‘ckety, a. [f. Cuacket sd. +-¥1; cf. nozsy.] 
Characterized by clackcting. 

31861 Court Life Naples 154 Country woinen wearing large 

white caps and clackety sabots. 
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Clackgoose, var. of CLAIK-GOOSE. 

Clackin, var. of CLECKING, brood. 

Clacking (klekin), 76/. sb. [f. Crack v.b+ 
-ING1,] The action of the vb. Cuack: a. the 
making of a sharp, hard noise. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Closnus, a clacking with the 
tongue to cheare a horse. c1610 Sir J. Metvit Mev. 
(1735) 393 The clacking of their Culverins and Pistols. 1832 
Marryat WV. Forster xxviii, Clacking of pattens. 1858 
Cariyte Fredh, Gt, (1865) II. vy. ix. 23 A common Mill 
. -its clacking audible upon the common Stream. 

b. Chatter of tongues ; noisy talk. 

1586 T. B. La Primanud. Fr. Acad. \\. (1594) 118 When 
they adde to their clacking euill speech and backe-biting. 
16z0 Br. Hatt Hox. Mar. Clergy § 19 (T.) To weary the 
world with his foolish clacking. 1863 B. Taytor /#. 
Thurston i. 19 Again the clacking of tongues rose high and 
shrill. 


Cla‘cking, ///. a. [-1NG2.] That clacks. 

1611 Coter., C/ac. .any thing that makesa clacking or clat- 
tering noise. 1865 Gosse Land 8 Sea (1874) 384 A brook 
.. hurries away to a clacking mill. 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par. i, 278 The clacking loom..still did stand. 


Clad (kled), /. a. [ME. clad‘, f. OE. 
cladod, -ed, inflected clddde, clddde: see CLOTHE v. 
Clad belongs to all dialects; but, beside it, the 
north. dial. has cled, ME. cled(d, f. ON. kledid-r 
pa. pple. of &/ada to clothe. As clad and cled are 
identical in meaning, they have been naturally 
taken as mere variants of the same word, and in 
this capacity c/ed occurs in other than northem 
writers: it is now howeyer treated simply as the 
northern (chiefly Sc.) pronunciation of c/ad. This 
is one of the pa. pples. in which the prefix y- was 
resuscitated by the Elizabethan archaists, from 
whom yc/ad comes down as a ‘ Spenserian’ form.] 

1. Covered with clothes (or armour), clothed. 

{e950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark v.15 Sittende zecladed & hales 
Sohtes.] @ 1300 Cursor AZ. 1046 Wid griss and leues is he 
cladd. ¢1440 Promp. Parv.79 Cladde or clothydde, ves- 
titus. 1463 Bury Wills (1850) 17, v. men clade in blak. 
1484 Caxton Chivalry 89 Wel cladde. 1576 GascoicNE 
Steele Gl. (Arb.) 62 In comely wise..yclad. 1590 SPENSER 
F.Q.1.1.1 A gentle Knight. .¥cladd in mightie armes and 
silver shielde. 1602 SHaks. Yaw. 1. i. 166 The Morne in 
Russet mantle clad. @1764 Lioyp Progr. Envy Poet. 
Wks. 1774 I. 146 A Female Form, yclad in snowy white. 1875 
Jowett Plato III. 27 They are lightly clad in summer. 

B. cled, etc. 

a13z00 Cursor A. 5135 (Cott.) Cled..wit riche wede. 
(bid. 13122 Aman. .cledd in silk. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. 
II. 13 A man cled wip softe clopis. ?a1q00 Alorte Arth. 
217 In colours of clene golde cleede. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 472 
Wel fedde, Or wel araied or cledde. 1460 Towneley Myst. 
133 Lo here a lytter redy cled. 1570 Levins Manip. 48 
Cledde, westitus. 

b. transf. Covered as with clothing. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 3241 The close.. With clauer and 
clereworte clede euene ouer. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 
5 The trees clad with leuys and blossoms. 1596 SPENSER 
/. Q. v1. ix. 16 A cottage clad with lome. 1632 Litucow 
Trav. i. (1682) 124 Xerxes .. seeing all the Sea clad with 
his Army. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly 1. 65 A world of.. 
treesclad with chirping birds. 1816 SoutHey Poet's Prlgr. 
n. iv, Vine-clad hills. 1862 STANLEY Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiv. 
275 A long spur, now clad with olives. 

2. fig. Invested, arrayed, decked. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 802 (G6tt.) In welth and bliss was clad. 
1436 Pol. Poems (1859)11. 203 He that was here claude in 
humanité. 1549 Bk. Cow. Prayer, Ordination of Priests, 
That they may be cladde aboute with al! Justice, 1588 A. 
Kine tr. Cavisius' Catech. 71 Quha abhorred nocht to be 
cled with my fleshe. 1593 SHaxs. 2 Hew. V7, 1.1. 33 Her 
words yclad with wisedomes Maiesty. 1632 Lirucow 7rav. 
vil. (1682) 289 The Sphynx with grandeur cled. 1683 SEt- 
DEN Engl. Epin. iv. Wks. (1726) ILI. 17 A description of it 
..is thus clad in rhythmes. ¢1720 Prior Hyman to Sun 29 
Clad in rising majesty. 

b. Sc. Law, Endowed or furnished ze7th, 

¢1gso Batrour Practicks (1754) 254 (Jam.) Until scho be 
maryit and cled with ane husband. /é7d. 340 The prin- 
cipall tenant, with quhais richt thay ar cled. 1858 CHam- 
BERS Dom, Ann. Scotland 11. 387 The Marquis of Argyle 
had obtained a formal gift of this vessel .. and had become 
“clad with possession’ by taking guns. .out of it. 

3. Clad (cled, score: Sc. twenty-one, 7.¢. a score 
clad or furnished with one over. 

1791 P. Parton Avrécudb. Statis!. Acc. 1. 187 (Jam.) 
Thankfulness to his Maker for having at last sent him the 
cled score, i.e. 21. 1853 NV. Brit. Daily Mail 18 Aug., An 
increase of from 5s. to ros. per clad score was obtained. 

Clad, v. Ods. or arch. [app. educed from prec.] 
To CLOTHE, dress. 

(a 1300 Cxrsor AI. 20362 :\Cott.) Angels sal. .kepe pe in al 
pi stat, And clad te, bath ar and lat.j 1579 Cyurle & Vn- 
cyutle Life \1868) 14 We clad them simply, to eschiue pride. 
1589 Puttennam Lug, Poeste 1. xxiv. (Arb.)63 Which was 
done..by cladding the mourners. .in blacke vestures. 1596 
Spenser /, Q. vi. iv. 4 To clad his corpse with meete habi- 
liments. 1636 E. Dacrestr. Machiavels Disc. Livy 1. 213 
Cladding himselfe with the ornaments belonging to his 
degree and quality. 1868 Morris Larthly Par, (1870) Iu. 
459 Find raiment meet To clad him with. 

b. transf. To cover as with clothing. 

1601 Horrann Pliny I. 483 The leafe .. embracing the 
Cane, doth clad it round about with certaine thin mem- 
branes. 1610 W. FotkincHam Art of Survey 1 il. 38 
Cloud.-berries..clad the tops of Mountanous fells. 

ec. jig. 

1579 Tomson Calzin's Seri. Tim. 95/1 We claddeth vs 

with his own glory. 1627-8 Frertuam Kesolves (1677) 1. 


CLAG. 


Ixxiii, When we haue to deal with such, we clad ourselues 
in their contraries. 

Cladanthous: see Cuapo.. . 

+Cla‘dder. Obs. rare~'. (See quot.) 

1639 J. Maine City Avatch in Dodsley 1X. 298 A. Two 
inns of court men.. Known cladders ‘hrough all the town. 
B. Cladders? A. Yes, catholic lovers, From country 
madams to your glovers wife, Or laundress. 

+Clade. O¢s. fad. L. clades destruction, 
disaster : cf. It. clade in same sense.] A disaster, 
calamity, plague. 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, St. Fustina 413 Or ellis suld pat 
fellone clade Confonde pe cyte but abade. 1528 Dr. Tay- 
Lor Jo Holsey (AIS. Cott. Cal, D. x. 364), After the grete 
clade ofsycknes and deth of Frenchmenn. 1604 BapincTon 
Comfort. Notvs Exod. x. Wks. (1637) 215 All the ruinous 
calamities and miserable clades. 

Cladgy, variant of CLacey, CLEDGY. 

+Cla'dment. Ods. rare—'. [f. Chap v.+ 
-MEN?T.] A garment, dress. 

1647 Warp $7227. Cobler 27 When I consider how women 
there have tripe-wifed themselves with their cladments. 


Clado- (kledo, klzido), before a vowel clad-, 
combining form of Gr. «xAdé-os young shoot or 
branch, in botanical terms, as Clada‘nthons a. 
[Gr. av6-os flower] =cladocarpous, Cladenchyma 
(Gr. éyxupa infusion], ‘ vegetable tissue composed 
of branched cells’ (.S. .S. Lex.). Cladoca‘rpous a. 
(Gr. xapm-ds fruit], bearing the fructification on 
short lateral branchlets: said of Mosses, which 
are primarily divided into acrocarfous, plenro- 
carpous, and cladocarpous. Cla'dophyll, also 
-phylion, pl. -a [Gr. @vAAov leaf], a branch as- 
suming the form and function of foliage. Cla- 
dopto'sis[Gr. mr@ots a falling]. ‘the fall ot branches 
as it occurs in Thuja, Taxodium, and others’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1857 BerKkeLtey Cryftog. Bot. 482 The three species .. 
differ from each other in the acro-carpous and clado-carpous 
growth of the fruit. 1880 Gray S/ruct. Bot. ili. § 3. 65 
Cladophylla commonly pass for leaves: they are well shown 
by Ruscus. 1883 Athenzum 10 Feb. 188/3 In this tree 


{aspen] and some few others. .a process takes place termed 
‘cladoptosis’ by the Rev. W. J. Berkeley many years ago. 

|| Cladodium (kladdwdidm). Bot. Also eng- 
lished as cla'dode. [mod.L., f. late Gr. cAadwi-ns 
‘with many shoots’ (f. «AdSos shoot, slip): cf. 
phyllodium, etc.) ‘A term applied by Martius to 
an axis flattened and more or less leaf-like’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence Clado-dial a. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 378 Ruscus, Butcher's Broom.. 
Leaves minute scales, bearing in the axils leaf-like branches 
(cladodes). 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. tii. § 3 66 To those 
branches definitely restricted to one internode, and which 
so closely counterfeit leaves, Kunth gave the name of Cla- 
dodia. 

Cladonic (kladgnik), a. Chem. In Cladonic 
acid, obtained from Cladonia rangiferina (rcindeer 
moss), isomeric with usnic acid (C,, H,,0,). 

1872-9 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 353, 1194. 

Clene, clennesse, early ff. CLEAN, -NESS. 

Claes (kléz). Also 6 clais, 8 clayis, claise. 
Se, and north. dial. form of CLOTHES. 

1549 Col. Scot. 96 He ordand that na scottis man suld 
veir ony clais but hardyn cotis, 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733) I. 85 [She] pat on her claise. @1800 J. Sipspatp 
Chron, Scot. Poetry (1802) III. 237 (Jam.) My clayis grew 
threid bair on my bak. 1816 Scotr Avtzg. ix, ‘ Rab Tull- 
bang’d out o’ bed, and till some of his readiest claes’, 1863 
Rosson Bards Tyne 430 The claes-wives lost a’ their fine 
goons. ' A 

Claeth, claething, Sc. form of CLoTH, -1NG. 

Claf, obs. pa. t. of CLEAVE v 2 to adhere. 

Clag, 54. zorth. dial. [app. f. the verb.] 

1. The process or product of clagging ; a sticky 
mass adhering to feet or clothes, entangled in hair, 
or the like; a clot of wool consolidated with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep, ete. 

164x Best Farm, Bhs. (1856) 11 They [lambs] are then.. 
forthwith to bee dressed and have their clagges clipped from 
them. 1877 E. Peacock N. WW. Linc. Gloss., Clags, dirt stick- 
ing to any one after walking in mud. Dirty wool cut from 
sheep. 1881 Sutton NV, Linc. Gloss., Clags, clotted locks 
of dirty wool on a sheep. 

2. An cncumbrance or burden on property. Se. 

1697 G. Darras Styles 813 (Jam.) All claggs, claims, 
debates and contraversies standing betwixt them. 1722 
Ramsay Three Bonnets 1. 19 A good estate .. handed 
down frae sire to son, But clag or claim, for ages past. 

3. A stain or flaw on character. Sc. 

1724 Ramsay 7¢a-t. A/tsc. (1733) 11. 206 He was a man 
without a clag, His heart was frank without a flaw. 

Clag (kleg), v. Chiefly zorth. dial. Also 5-7 
clagge. [Not traced beyond the 1sth c.: perh. of 
Norse origin, cf. Da. A/ag, klagge, sticky mud, clay, 
kiwg, klevget viscous, glutinous, sticky, which point 
to the same origin as OE. c/ez, Cbay. There may 
have been some subseq. association with ¢/og; but 
in localities where c/ag is indigenous, it is kept 
quite distinct from c/og.] : 

1. trans. To bedaub (the clothcs), clot (the hair) 
with anything sticky and tenacious, as miry clay, 
glue, toffce, ete. . 

¢1470 Henny Wallace vi. 455 The gown and hois in clay 
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that claggit was. 1526 Pilger. Perf, (W.de W. 1531) 140 
We come to the gatesall clagged with myre and clay. ¢1538 
Lynxpesay Syde Jarllis 68 Ane mureland Meg .. Claggit 
with clay ahone the howis. 1881 Sutton NW. Linc. Gloss., 
Clagged, clotted with dirt. 1886 Core S. WW”, Linc. Gloss., 
Clag, to dzub, or clog together with sticky mud or clay. 

2. To clog by such bedaubing or clotting. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 232b, She [the bee] 
wyll also clagge her legges with as moche asshe may heare. 
1641 Best Farm, Bhs, (1856) 62 A meanes to clayge the 
bees, and to make them ahide better in the hive. 1883 
Almondbury §& Huddersf. Gloss., Clg, the same as clog, 
as when dust [mixed with the oil] causes machinery to move 
with difficulty. : 

3. éntr. Yo stick tenaciously, as anything ad- 
hesive. or viscid ; also ¢ransf. 

1563 Hitt Arte Garden. (1593) 14 Least by raine and 
shoures, the earth should cleane and clagge on your feete. 
1570 Levins Manip. 10 To clag, Aerere vt lutnmn. 1795 
W. Marsuatt £. Vorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., Clarg, to cleave 
or cling. 1855 IWVhitby Gloss., Clg, to adhere as paste; 
also to cling as the child to the mother, who says ‘it clags 
to its best friend.’ 1876 Alfa. lorksh. Gloss., Clag, to 
adhere, to cling, to cleave to, 

4. dial. [f. Ciac sb.] To remove the clags or 
dirty clots from a fleece. (Cf. Cuack v.2) 

1863 Gloss. in Morton Cyct. Agric.(IE. D.S.), Clag (Linc.), 
see Burl. Burd, to cut away the dirty wool from the hind 
parts of a sheep. 

+Claggok. Sc. Obs. [f. Crag +-ocK.] One 
clagged with mire, ‘a draggle-tail’ (Jam.). 

¢ 1538 Lynpesay Syde Taildts 62 Pure{=poor] Claggokis 
cled in riploch quhyte. 

Claggum (kla gem). xorth. dial. Also cla- 
gum. [f. Cac v.] A common name in Scotland 
and the north of England for treacle-toffee. 

1832 W. StepHenson Calesh. Local oems 104 If money's 
short, I'll take Rabbit skins for claggum. 1858 R. S. Sur- 
TEES Ask Mamma«a xciv. 407 Somehow his tongue clave to 
his lips—he felt as if his mouth was full of claggum. 1876 
in Adtd. Yorks. and Whithy Gloss. 1878 Suites R. Dick 
vy. 46 It bought no end of tops, clagum, and sweeties. 

Claggy (klagi’, a. Chiefly dal. [f. Cuac +-y.] 
Tending to clag, or to form sticky lumps or clots ; 
tenaciously sticky, adhesive. Hence Cla'gginess. 

1570 Levins Mazip. 98 Claggye, dudricus. 161% Cotcr., 
fotteu.x, claggie, clammie, cleauing. 1788 W. Marsuate £. 
Yorksh, Gloss., Claggy, sticky, as wet clay. 1796 Pearson 
in Pil. Trans. LXXXVI. 433 To render copper less tough 
and clingy (ote, The workmen say, claggy). 1838 Blackw. 
Mag. XLIV. 540 The spider spreads his claggy snares. 
1876 Rosinson IVhitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Claggy, sticky like 
pitch; tenacious.—C/agginess, adhesiveness, 1881 Ray- 
MOND A/ining Gloss., Clagey, Newc., when the coal is tightly 
joined to the roof, the mine is said to have a claggy top, 

Claght, claht, obs. pa. t. of CLEEK, CLECHE. 

Clai, claie, Claiey, obs. ff. Chay, CLAYEY. 

Claif, obs. pa. t. of CLEAVE. 

Claik (klétk), 5d. Sc. (f. CLaik v.] 

I. The cry or call of a goose or other fowl. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The fox follouit the fed geise, & 
gart them cry claik. 1808 Jamieson, Clack, the noise made 
by a hen. 

2. Chatter, gossip, clatter. (Cf. cack/e.) 

1790 Morrison Poems 187 (Jam.) The country’s fu’ Wi* 
lees and claiks, about young Ket and you. 

3. (Also 6-9 clake, 7 clayk, 8 cleck, 9 clack.) 
The Barnacle-goose, Anas leucopsts, probably so 


named from its call. 

a1455 Houlate xvii, Correker of kirkmen was clepit the 
Claik. 1570-87 Hotinsuep Scot. Chron, (1806) 1. 22 These 
claiks (or Barnacls as I call them). ‘:694 Narsporoucn, etc. 
Acc. Sev. Late “oy. (1711) Introd. 14 They discovered the 
Bernacle Goose or Clakis sitting upon their Eggs, under 
the 80th Deg. north Lat. 

b. More fully claih-goose. 

1536 Bettrenpen Crox. Scof. (1821) 1. Introd. 48 Of the 
nature of Claik Geis..Sum men belevis, that thir clakis 
growis on treis be thenebhis. 16.. Monipenniz in Macleod 
Hist. Dumbarton (1878) u. 49 Clayk geese black of colour. 
1706 J. Watson Collect, Poems 1. 48 (Jam.) When the Cleck 
Geese leave off to clatter. 1744 Preston Zetland in Phil. 
Trans. XLIII. 6:1 There are many Sorts of Wild-fowl ; 
namely the Dunter Goose, Clark (? =Claik], Goose, Solan 
Goose, etc. 1818 Scott Hrt. Alid/. xliv, Like sea-maws 
and clack-geese before a storm. 1841 Proc, Berw, Nat. 
Club 1. 255 The bernicle or clake goose. 

4. The Barnac se shell. 

1703 M. Martin Descr. Western Isl. (1716) 357. 1744 
Preston Zetland in Phil. Trans. XLII. 62 Pieces of 
Wreck .. grown over with the Shells of a Fish called Cleck 
Geese, which I take to be the Conche auatifere. 

Claik, v. Sc. [prob.:—ON. 4/aka, to chatter, 
twitter, and thus identical with certain senses of 
CLacK uv.) zutr. To cry as gcese or other fowls ; 
to chatter, talk so as to bore people. 

1513 Douctas .Fxeis vit. Prol. 109 The wyld geis claking 
eik bynychtistyde. 1838 Betuune Sc. Fireside Stor. (1843) 
ails at daidlin claikin creature of a lawyer. 

Claim (kléim), 5s. Forms: 4-5 cleym(e, 4-7 
claym(e, 6-7 claime, (S¢c.) élame, 4, 7— claim. 
[a. OF. claime (clame), f. clamer to CLAIM.) 

1. A demand for somcthing as due; an assertion 
ofa right to something. (Const, asin 2.) Zo day 
claim to; to assert one’s right to, claim. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM. 9304 Sum o baim Again mi sagh sal 
sett claim (7rix. cleym]. 1393 Gower Conf I. 250 His 
claime is unanswerde. 1440 Prommp. Parv. 80 Clzyine or 
chalaunge, vendicacio, 1523 Lp, Berners Froiss. I. xxxiv. 
48 Ther was clayme and answer made bytwene parties .. 
and right and judgement gyuen. 1568 Grarton Chrou. | 
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II. 230 To make a clayme to the Crowne of Fraunce. 1584 
Powrt Lioya’s Caméria 243 His claime on Jerusalem. 
1590 Suaks. Com, Jerr. ut. it. 84 What claime laies she to 
thee? 1748 Butter Sern. Wks. 1874 II. 314 Persons are 
not to be their own judges in claims of justice. 1796 H. 
Hunter tr. St. /erre’s Stud. Nat, (1799: 1. 34 Advancing 
no higher claiin, 1858 In. St. Leonarns //andy-bh. 
Property Law xxiii. 177 Constant claims are set up to the 
estates of other men by... crafty persons. 1863 H. Cox 
fastit. 1, viii, 107 Notice. .requiring all persons claiming to 
vote... to send in their claims within a time hmited. 

2. Right of claiming; right or title (/o something 
or fo have, be, or do something; also om, upon 
the person, etc., that the thing is claimed from). 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 196 And whilk of vs is 
doun, & mad is reereant, Cleyme & accioun he lese. 1375 
Darsour Bruce xx. 48 And all the clame that thai teks 
haff In-till seotland. 1492 Act 7 Hen. V/1,c. 2087 All 
such right, title, interesse, clayme .. as they .. have in any 
ofthe premisses. 1593 Nasue Cérist’s 7. 29 b, There is no 
hetter clayme vnto wealth, then by the conquest of a strong 
hand to compasse it. 1752 Jounson Aambler No, 197 2 8 
Success gave a claim to kindness. 1769 Yuntus Lett, xii. 
54 Your friends .. have the first claim upon your bounty. 
1772 PENNANT Tours Scot. (1774) 33 Has the fairest claim 
to call itself owner. 1796 Jane Austen Seuse & Sens. (1849) 
g What possible claim conld the Miss Dashwoods .. have 
on his generosity? 1869 J. Martineau £ss. II. 139 The 
attempt has every claim to an indulgent. .reception. 

3. That which is claimed; sfec. in OU. S. and 
Australia, a piece of land allotted and taken, esp. 


for mining purposes. 

1863 Fawcett 20d. Econ. un. vi. 359 The claim upon which 
he {the Australian gold-digger] purchases permission to 
dig, 1872 R. B. Smytu Afining Statist. 46 In some of the 
claims to the south the reef is worked with good profit. 
1899 ATCHERLEY Socrland 122 In the cooler hours I would 
be working in the claim. 

+4. A call, shout. Ods. rare. 

1596 Spenser /. Q.1v, x. 11, I cald, but no man answer'd 
to my clame. 


Claim (kléim), v. Forms: 4 cleime, clem, 
Se. and north. cleme, 4-6 cleym(e, 4-7 clayme, 
claime, clame, 6 cleame, 4— claim. [a. OF 
claitme- accented stem of clame-r (claime-r) to cry, 
call, appeal, claim:—L. clémi-re to cry out, call, 
proclaim, declare aloud, call upon.] 

1. trans. To demand as one’s own or one’s due; 


to scek or ask for on the ground of right. 

¢1320.S%r Beues 3002 He. .comep.. And cleimep his eritage. 
c13z5 Z£. E. Addet. P. A. 825 On hymself he con al clem. 
1340-70 Alisaunder 80 Hee fared on in haste, Vo clayme 
hts kingdome. 1375 Barpour Sruce 1. 421 Quhat landis 
clemys he? 1430 Lypc. Céron. Troy v. xxxvi, I it cleym 
duely as of debte. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. i. i. 110 
Dowsabell did claime me for her husband. 1667 Mittos 
P. L. u. 32 For none sure will claim in hell Precedence. 
1788 J. Powett Devises (1827) 11. 317 ‘Vhat one has a right 
to claim a share. 1871 R. Ecris Catudlus 1. 20 What if 
Nemesis haply claim repayment ? 

b. with inf. phrase or subord. clanse. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 417 This child, that clemys your 
man to be. dé. 11. 104 The Erle off Carryk Clamys to 
govern the kynryk. c1380 Wycuir IVks, (1880) 366 Owre 
colagis ..claymen to be exempt. 1850 MerivAte Row. 
Emp. (1852) 11. 352 He claimed that his word should be 
law. 1876 Green Short //ist. ii. § 6 (1882) 89 Every towns- 
man could claim to be tried by his fellow-townsmen. 

2. To assert and demand recognition of (an 
alleged right, title, possession, attributc, acquire- 
ment, orthe like); to assert as one’s own, to affirm 


onc’s possession of. 

(Sense 1 claims the delivery of a thing, sense 2 the ad- 
mission of an allegation.) 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 3544 Pou sal neuer..In pi forbirth do 
claim na right. ?a1q400 Morte Arth. 1275 Whatt ryghte 
pat he claymes .. Thus to ryot pis rewme. 1465 Marc. 
Paston Lef?¢, 518 II. 214 ‘Io hold the court in your name, 
and to clayme your tytill. 1495 dct 11 //en. VII, c. 47 §2 
Persones.. that claymeth or pretendith any title to the 
premysses. 1590 Srenser /, V.1. iv. 11 Vhundring Jove 
. She claymed for her syre. 1722 De Foe Col. Yack (1840) 
239 Both sides claimed the victory. 1818 Cruise Digest 1. 
67 Every stranger, who claimed a right to any particular 
lands. 1837 WHewent /dést. /duct. Sc. (1857) IL. 154 The 
degree of accuracy which had beenclaimed for them. 1884 
Bosanouer tr. Lofze's Metapit. 106 We have not in fact 
the knowledge which we might here be inclined to claim. 

b. with 2 phrase, 0b). compl., or subord. clanse. 
¢ 1330 R. Braunxe Chron. (1810) 49 Alle .. Pat cleymed to 
hold of him per heritages. ¢1393 Cuaucer Gen/tlesse 2 
That claymethe gentyle for to be. ¢1430 Lyn. Bochas 
I vi. (1558) 4 This luge .. claimed her his servant by false 
collusion. ¢1440 Vork A/yst. xxxi, 223 Claymes to be a 
kyng of Jewis. 1818 Cruise Digest 1. 487 [fer husband 
claimed to be tenant by the curtesy. 1875 Jowett /"/alo 
(ed. 2) 1V. 267 A mere word or symbol claiming to be a 
proposition. 1876 Parker /aracé, 1. ii. 18 It is claimed, 
then, on behalf of Christianity, that there is a Holy Ghost. 
ec. § Often loosely used (esp. in U.S.) for: Contend, 
maintain, assert’. (F. Ilall.) . 
3. Of things: To call for, demand, or require; 


to be entitled to, deserve, have a right to. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. n. ii. 130 Octauia..whose beanty: 
claimes No worse a husband then the best of men. 1667 
Mitton /’. L. 1x. 566 Such wonder claims attention due. 
1767 Goocn Treat, Wounds 1, 87 What Doctor Friend has 
written. .claims an attentive reading. 1860 ‘TyNDALL Glac. 
i. § 20. 334 There is one other point..which claims our 
attention. 1878 Browsinc La Sa/siaz 26 This first life 
claims a second, else I count its gain no gain. 

+ 4. To call for, ery for, Leg loudly. Ofs. rare, 

c1325 £. E. Adit. P. B 1097 Lazares ful monye.. Drye 


CLAIMER. 


folk & ydropike..Alle called on pat cortayse [Christ] & 
claymed his grace. 

+5. Vo call, name, proclaim (with complement ; 
passing in later use into the sense ‘assert a claim 
to be (some onc or soincthing,’. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor Jf. 12812 Ne prophet sal naman me claim, 
G 7330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 1 ee with fulle gode wille 
.- cleymed hnn for ber chefe or Vest & of Est. c1g 
Pilger. Lyf Manhede ww. xxii. (1869) 147 ‘Vrewaundrie bi 
name I cleymie it. and Maungepayn ele it. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cex. 194 Ye shal not be claymed kyny nother 
for kyng be hold. ¢ 1485 Digdy Adyst. 11882 m. 1321 Ie 
cleymyd hym-sylf son of pe godhed. 1565 JEWEL a 
Afol. (1611) 481 Ife .. may easily Claime hiinselfe to be 
more then a Man. 1596 Srenxstrx /. Q. av. x. 30 Nor all, 
that else through all the world is named. .might hke to this 
be clamed. 

+6. 70 claim guit, also to quit claim (a person 
or thing): to proclaim quit or released; to let go, 
dismiss, rcnounce, let off, release, absolve. Ods. 
See Quit-cLaiM. 

a 1300 Cursor 4M, 2038 (Cott.) If o pi fader pou haue 
despite, Of his blissing i claim be quite (Go/e. I claimne be 
of his blissing quite]. ¢ 1314 Guy Marq. A. 6654 pai ben 
out of prisoun y-gon, Ober quite-cleymed ichon. ¢ 1330 
R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 99 Roberd salle cleyme all quite to 
Henry. .Pat Roberd, ne non of hise, salle ask [Tenry. Pis 
dette. c1400 Destr. Troy 1763 Yo qwit claym all querels, 
& be qweme fryndes. 

+ 7. intr. To cry out, call (for, etc.). Ods. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 4481 Cleymeb he after clopes?. .3is 
..clopes he askes. c1470 Harpinc Chron. cxcit. ii, the 
folke .. for hym cryed & claymed. 1526 /'lgr. Pers. (W. 
de W. 1531) 302 How mayst thou clayme or crye for glory ? 

8. intr. To put forward a claim, assert a right. 
t+ To claim of (quot. 1303), fo: to claim, assert a 
right to. + Zo claim for (quot. 1400): to claim 
to be, assert one’s right as being. | In later times 
app. an absolute use of 1 or 2.) 

1303 R. Brunne //and?d. Synne 9561 3yf a chylde be dede 
bore.. And receyve nat be bapteme, Of henene may hytncuer 
cleme. c¢x1g00 MAuNDEV. xxii. 238 Alle the Mynstrelle that 
comen before hym..ben.. entred in his Bokes .. And aftre 
that, where that evere thei gon, ever more thei cleymen for 
Mynstralle of the grete Chane. c1647 Be. SaAnprexson 
fpiscopacy (1673) 39 All these..do..claimtoa Jus Divinum. 
a1704 Locke (J.), How the first ruler, from whom any 
one claims, came by his authority. 1725 Pore Ocdyss. iv. 
73 Say from what scepter’d ancestry ye claim. 

+9. frans. = RecLAim. Obs. rare. 

1546 Lancitry Pol. Verg. De Invent. (1551) 6) b When 
men wer somwhat clamed of their uplandishe behauor 


Hence Claimed ///. a., Claiming zv4/. sé. and 
ppl. a. 


€ 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Cleymynge. 1611 Cotcr., Calengé, 
claimed, challenged. 1862 Ruskin A/unera /’. (1880) 7y 
Whatever the claiming value of the currency is at any mo- 
ment. 1884 Athenzum 15 Mar. 346/3 [He] imposed on 
the claiming master the burden of proving that the slavery 
of his claimed slaves was derived, ete. 

Claimable (klé!'mab’l), a. 
-ABLE.] ‘That may be claimed. 

1611 Corcr., Clamadle, claimable. 1675 Howe Living 
Temple Wks. (1834) 96/2 A secret intention gives not a 
claimable right. 1856 Ruskin A/od. Paint. IV. v. xx.§ 5 
The violet..and wood anemoneare..claimable by the plains 
as well as the hills. 1875 Poste Gains 1. § 42 Half the 
estate is claimable by the patron. -~ 

Claimance, the action of claiming: see Quit- 
CLAIMANCE, 

Claimant (klévmant). [f. Cuar v. (or sd.) + 
-ANT: app. in its origin a gvas¢ Law term, on the 
analogy of appellant, defendant, etc.; cf. annui- 
tant, chargeant.} One who makes or enters a 
claim ; one who has a claim zfov anything. 

(The appellation was particularly applied for several years 
after 1870 to the claimant of the Tichborne baronetcy, 
whose trial for perjury occupied 188 days of 1873-4.) 

1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 556 Claimants upon the Act for 
abolishing heritable jurisdiction [in Scotland], with the 
sums demanded. 1751 Jounson Ramdbler No. 165 27 Vhe 
obstacles which ., obstruct the first attempts of a new 
claimant. 1785 Burks Corr. (1844) III. 35, I have no doubt 
that there are some fair and legal claimants on the public 
revenue. 1842 Mas. Browninc Grk. Chr. /oets (1863 146 
The first English claimant of a dramatic reputation. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) TV. 27 Reason and wisdom .. are the 
very claimants, if not for the first, at least for the second 
place. 1883 Congregationulist Sept. 728 Some people think 
that the notorious Claimant really persuaded himself. .that 
he was Sir Roger Tichborne, — 

Claimative (klélmitiv), @. nonce-wd. [f. 
Cuatn. v.+-ATIVE.] Disposed to make claims, 
exacting. Ifcence Clai-mativeness. ; 

1868 Hetps Readmuah xiv. (1876 377 £. tam discontented 
with that word jealousy. Give me another word. 
Claimfulness? &. An ugly word. 4/. Claimativeness, 
then? &. That is better. /é@7¢., I might have been je’ lous 
or claimative. /6i¢., Free from jealousy, or, to use his own 
word, claimativeness. 

Claimer (kl@ma1. Also 5 cleymare, 7 
elaymer. [f. CLaim v.+-rr.] Une who claims ; 


a claimant. 

cx1ggo Promp. Pare. 80 Cleymare, vendicater. 1617 
Ifizrox [&s. 11. 64 Two claymers of the crowne. 1652 
Mitton Lett. State .1851! 287 Courts. where the Claimers 
may be severally heard. 1779 in (dio Arch. & f/ fst, Onar- 
terly Sept. (1888 283 Claimers of large tracts of land. 1885 
Kendal Mercury 10 July 5/3 Denunciation of rent claimers, 
of rent payers, and above all of land-grabbers. 


Claimful, -ness: sce CLAIMATIVE, 


({f. Cram v. + 


99-3 


wd 


CLAIMLESS. 


Claimless (kléi'mlés), a. rare. 
+-LESs.] Having no claim. 

1814 A/onthly Rev. 280 Obscure and claimless merit. 

Clainge, Sc. f. CLEANSE. 

Clair, obs. or dial. f. CLEAR. 

Clairaudience (klesr,5-diéns). [f. F. clair 
elear + AUDIENCE, after CLAIRVOYANCE.] 

The faculty of mentally perceiving sounds beyond 
the range of hearing, alleged to be induced under 
certain mesmeric conditions. So Clairaudient a., 
having this faculty ; sd. one who has this faculty. 

1864 Brevior 72o Worlds 142 Trances, Visions, Clair- 
voyance, Clairaudience. /ééd¢. 197 A spiritual clairaudient. 
1866 Sat. Rev, 20 Jan. 76/2 Her friends pronounced her to 
be ‘a fine clairvoyant and clairaudient subject’. 

Clair-cole: see CLEAR-cOLE. 
Clair-obscure (kléer,gbskitio1). Also 8-9 
clare-obscure, 8 (Fr.) clair-obseur. [a. F. c/air- 
obscur, transl. of It. chéaroscuro.] = CHIAROSCURO. 

1717 Prior Aliza u. 25 Masters in the clare-obscure. 
1740 Crispe in Phil. Trans. XLI. 494 The Clair-Obscur .. 
in the other Pictures, is well understood. 1789 P. SmytH 
tr. Aldrich’s Archit, (1818) 28 All those paintings .. except 
some Clair-obscures on out-walls. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton 
AMetaph. u. xxviii. 171 The colours. .appear only as different 
gradations of clare-obscure, 1862 THorxsury 7urner I. 
89 Abraham Pether .knew, however, little of clair-obscure. 

Clairon, obs. f. CLARION. 

|| Clairschach (klas1fax). Forms: § clare- 
schaw, clerschew, 7 clersha, 8 clarishoe, 9 
clarshech, clearsach, clairschach, clairsach. 
[Gael. and Ir. clazrseach (klarfay) harp, perh. f. 
clar table, board; but the rest of the word is ob- 
scure.} The old Celtie harp strung with wire. 

1490 Act, Dom. Council, 172 (Jam.) For the spoliacioune 
and takin fra him of ., ane clareschaw, & certane stuff and 
insicht of houshald. 1491 /déd. 204 (Jam.) Clerschew. 
1700 J. Brome Yrav. iii. (1707) 179 [Highlanders] delight 
much in Musick, but chiefly in Harps and Clarishoes of their 
own Fashion, the strings of which are made of Brass-Wire, 
and the strings of their Harps with Sinews. 1824 Praep 
Poems (1864) 1. 283 Of clairschachs and of atahals. a@ 1844 
CampBELL O'Connor's Child viii, And berries from the 
wood provide And play my clarshech [edd. the clarsech] by 
thy side. 1862 Grant Capt, Guard vi, A clairsach, or harp 
of the old Scottish form, being only thirty inches or so in 
height, and furnisbed with thirty string holes. 

|Clairrschacher. Forms: 6 clarschaar, 
clairschochar, 7 clairshear, clairschocher. [ad. 
Gael. and Ir. c/airseoir (kla‘rfor) ‘harper’; treated 
as f. CLAIRSHACH+-ER.] A player on the clair- 
schach, a harper. 

1507 Sc. Ld. Treas. Acc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 124* 
Diverse Menstralis, schawmeris .. clarschaaris and piparis. 
1534 /é7d. 1. 282* To ane Irland clairschochar. a 1615 Ane 
Brieue Cron. Erlis Ross (1850) 15 Ane clairshear that playit 
on ane clersha. 
Dom. Ann. Scot. (1858) 11. 119 To ane woman clairshocher. 

Clairvoyance (klesivoi‘ans, or as Fr. kler- 
voyans). [r.; where used in 16thc. in sense 2; but 
in Eng. introduced in sense 1; sense 2, when used, 
is partly directly from Fr., partly transf. from 1.] 

1. A supposed faculty attributed to eertain per- 
sons, or to persons under certain mesmeric con- 
ditions, consisting in the mental perception of 
objects at a distance or concealed from sight. 

1847 Mrs. CartyLe Leé?. 11. 24 Of the clairvoyance I have 
witnessed nothing. 1847 Emerson Poems, Initial Love 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 457 He is versed in occult science, In magic, 
and in clairvoyance. 1862 Lytton S/r. Story I. 14 Mesmer 
had little faith in that gift of clairvoyance, of which Puy- 
segur was..the first audacious asserter. | zn 

2. Keenness of mental perception, elearness of 
insight ; insight into things beyond the range of 
ordinary perception. 

1861 Romance Dull Life xxxvi. 258 She knew, by the kind 
of clairvoyance which distinguishes lonely minds, that, etc. 
1884 Symonps Shaks. Predec. ii. § 19. 79 What may be called 
.. clairvoyance in dramatic matters. /ézd. 8: This clair- 
voyance gave them insight intothings beyond their own expe- 
rience. Shakspere painted much that he had never seen. 

Clairvoy'‘aney. =prec. 1. 

1877 Besant & Rice Sox of Viele, 1. xxii. 360 When I was 
in the clairvoyancy line. ee 

Clairvoyant (klesivorant), a. and sé, [Fr. 
clairvoyant, elear-sighted, optically or mentally.] 

A. adj, 

j| 1. [Fr.] Clear-sighted, having insight. 

1671 Dx. Buckum. Rehearsal un. i.(Arb.) 73 If he likes it, 
I know what to think of him...I am Clara voyant, a gad. 

2. Having or excrcising the faculty of elairvoy- 
ance; pertaining to clairvoyance. 

1850 W. Grecory Azim. Magnetism 158 Clairvoyant 
Prevision or the power. .of predicting future events. 1858 
J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 208 The appeal to clairvoyant 
skill, by Montanus. 

b. fig. (cf. sense 1, and CLATRVOYANCE 2). 

1883 If. Drummonn Nat. Law in Spir. WW. 11 The clair- 

voyant power of seeing the eternal in the temporal. 


B. sé. 


jl. [Fr.] A elear-sighted person. O4s. 


1794 Matias Purs. Ltt. (1798) 353 He is also cne of the 
Clairvoyans, and of the order of the Chevaliers des Lunettes. 


2. One who possesses, or is alleged to possess, 
the faculty of clairvoyance. (Often treated as Fr. 
(klervoyan), with fem, clairvoyante (-ant).) 


[f. Claim sd. 


1642 Househ. Bk. C’tess Mar in Chambers ° 
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1851 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 159 The powers here 
attributed to very lucid clairvoyants. 1861 Gro. Erior Silas 
4M. 53 A docile clairvoyante, who would really not make 
a mistake if she could help it. 1862 Lytton Sty. Story I, 
90 He had consulted a clairvoyante..as to Lilian’s health. 

Hence Clairvoyantly adv. 

1885 Sinnetr Karima 1.49 Does she look about the world 
clairvoyantly, and tell. .what is going on in distant places? 

Clais.\e, obs. f. CLAEs, Sc., clothes. 

Claishe, claisshe, var. of CLosn, Obs. 

Claith, claithes, Sc. ff. CLoru, CLoTHEs, ete. 

Claiver, Claiy, obs. f. CLAVER, CLAYEY. 

+ Clake. Ods. rare. [OE. clacu:—OTeut. type 
*klakd-; oceurring also in clacléas, clecléas (Wr.- 
Wiilcker 419) ‘immunis’, ON. &/ak/aust scathe- 
less, unhint.} Hurt, injury, scathe. 

¢1000 WutrstTan fom. xiii(18) Nap. 86 Eal scal aspringan 
wide and side sacu and clacu, hol and hete. c1200 OrMIN 
9317 3iff patt 3e wel 3uw lokenn Fra clake, and sake. /ézd. 
10201. 


Clake, clakke, obs. ff. CLatK, CLack v, 

Clam (klem), sd.! Forms: 6-7 clamme, 9 
clamm, 1, 5- clam. [OE. clam(m, clpm(ui, 
corresp. to MHG. £/am, Ger. k/ammz eramp, fetter, 
constriction, pinching, and, with change of gen- 
der, OHG. chlamma, MUG. £/amme in same sense. 
Cf. also MHG., Ger. Alemme, Du. lemme, kleni, 
app. from type *k/am(m)\jén-. See also CLEM v. 

These point toan OTeut. *£/aim-, *klam-, or *klams-, to 
press or squeeze tozether. Some compare *%/aw- with pre- 
Teut. glonz- in Lat. glomus, But Sievers inclines to start 
from £/imz6- in OE. climban, Ger. kliminen to Crimp, orig. 
to cleave, cling, or adhere ; thence an adj. *A/asndo- sticky, 
with causal vb. *Z/ambjax ‘to make to stick, press, com- 
press’. This would provide a common source for the first 
four sbs. spelt Cam, and the first three spelt CLamp, with 
the adjs. and verbs belonging to both series.] 

+1. Anything that holds tight; bond, chain; //. 
bonds, bondage. Ods. (1n OE.) 

971 Blickl. Hom. 83 pe Drihten of deabe aras..a:fter bem 
clammum helle Peostra. a@ 1000 Andreas (Gr.) 130 Pa pe on 
carcerne, clommum feste..hwile wunedon. a 1000 Riddles 
xliii, 12 (Gr.) Hwylec pas hordgates cegan crefte pa 
clamme onleac. 

2. An instrument or mechanical device for clasp- 
ing rigidly or otherwise holding fast; ¢.g. a clamp 
for holding two stones together, or any instrument 
of the nature of a vice or pair of pincers which 
holds things between its jaws. With many special 
technical applications in different trades and 
branches of industry, in some of which it varies with 
CLAMP. See the quots. 

1399 Fabric Rolls York Minster (Surtees) 19 Item ij 
soudyngirenes j par de clames et } par de tanges, precii 4d. 
1496 BR. St. Alban's, Fishing 14 [Hokis] for whoos makyng 
ye must haue fete fyles..A semy clam of yren .. a payre of 
longe and smalle tongys, etc. 1512 Zest, Ebor. V. (Surtees) 
35 (in ‘The Shoppe’) A par of clamez, ijd. 1547 Ludlow 
Churchw. Acc. (Camd. Soc.) 29 For itij. clammes for the 
pascalle bordes. 1638 Churchw. Acc. Kirton in Lindsey 
in Proc. Soc. Autig. (1864) 14 Apr., For iiij poales for the 
clammes and to John Dawher for shafting them, iljs. ilijd. 
1832 Baspace “con. Manuf. xix.(ed. 3) 188 Another pair of 
forceps now removes the pin to another pair of clams. 1868 
G. Macpvonatp &. Falconer I, 136 Alexander .. had the 
upper leather of a boot in the grasp of the clams. 1869 
Echo 26 Jan., They [poachers] were seen to place the clams 
over the rabbit holes and to put the ferrets into two of them. 
1884 F. Britten Hatch & Clockm. 26 The round wire is .. 
drawn through jewelled clams. 1886 S. VW. Lincoln. Gloss. 
(E. D. 8.) Clams or Clems, wooden instruments, with which 
shoemakers or saddlers clip their leather to hold it fast. 
1887 Kezt. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clam, a rat-trap, like a gin. 

b. A movable cheek or protective lining placed 
in the jaws of a vice. 

1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 414/1 Holding it with 
convenient clams in his vice. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. (E. D. 5S.) 
Clam, leather, paper, or lead linings for the jaws of a vice. 

e. p/. ‘ An instrument resembling a forceps em- 
ployed in weighing gold’ (Jamieson), 

1790 Suirrers Poems 360(Jam.) The brightest gold that 
e’er I saw Was grippet in the clams. we 

d. ‘A kind of forceps used for bringing up 
specimens of the [sea-]bottom in sounding ; a drag’ 
(Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk., sv. clans). 

1821 A. Fisner Voy. Arct. Reg. 17 Tied tothe sounding line 
at... ten fathoms from the lead, or rather the clamm. (zofe 
This instrument is intended to bring up a greater quantity 
of sounding than the usual arming of the lead.) /éid. 65 
The deep-sea-clamm was used on this occasion, the sound- 
ings brought up, consisted chiefly of mud, intermixed with 
sinall stones. 


+3. f/. Clutches, claws. Ods. 

a1569 Kyncesmitt A/an's Est, xiv. (1580) 118 To plucke 
man out of the bloody clammes of that ravenyng Lyon 
Sathan, 1574 12. Hake Yoxuchstone Biijb, Luckish loyter- 
ing lubbers [who] doo keepe within their clammes the lively- 
hood of true pastors and painful laborers. 

4. Theat. An instrument formed of two parallel 
pieces of board fastened at one end by a handle, 
used in pantomimes as a noisy sort of cudgel. 

Clam (klxm), 5.2 Forms: 6 clamm, 7 
clamme, 6-clam. [Orig. clam-shell: app. from 
prec.; the name referring either to the action of 
the two valves of the shell in shutting like a pair 
of clams or pincers; or, as some suggest, to ‘ the ten- 
acity with which these animals cling to the rocks’. 


CLAM. 


The original application, however, was not to the rock 
species of the tropics, but to Britisb bivalves which burrow 
in sand or mud.J 

1. A name applied to various bivalve shell-fish. 
a. In Scotland applied, from the 16th c. at least, 
to the Scallop-shell, Pecten Jacobwa ; hence now by 
some naturalists taken as a book-name of the 
genus /ectez. b. Also locally to the various species 
of fresh-water mussels U7240, Anodou. 

1500-1540 [see clanz-shell in 4]. 1593 in Rogers Soc. Life 
Scot. I. 11. 56 Crabs, spoutfish and clamms. 1664 PAii. 
Trans. 1.13 Upon their Fins and Tails they have store of 
Clams or Barnacles. 1769 Pennant Brit. Zool. 111. 140 
The bait ..a shell fish called Clams. 1813 Hoce Queen's 
IVake 298 With the eel, and the clam, and the pearl of the 
deep. 1847 CARrENTER Zool. § 941 The Pectens, or Clams, 
are known by the regular radiation of the ribs from the 
summit of each valve to the circumference. 1850 Dawa 
Geol. i. 27 The fresh-water clam, Unzonidz. 1852 D. Moir 
Fowler vi. Poet. Wks. I. 70 Pools, where mussel, clam, and 
wilk, Clove to their gravelly beds. 

ce. Applied to foreign bivalves of the order 
Chamacex, comprehending the largest of shell-fish, 
as the Giant Clam or Clamp (77idacna gigas), 
the Yellow Clam (7. crocea), Thorny Clam 
(Chama Lazarus), etc. 

1688 R. HotmMe Armoury u. 340/1 A Clamme is a kind of 
large shell-fish of the Muskle or Cockle species. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698! I. vii. 176 The Clam is a sort of Oyster 
[i.e. a species of chasza] which grows so fast to the Rock 
that there is no separating it from thence, therefore we did 
open it where it grows, and take out the Meat, which is 
very large, fat and sweet. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) II. 
1368 Spangles of the richest colours, glowing froma number 
of large clams. 1855 W. S. Dattas in Orr Circ. Sc. Nat. 
Hist. I, 431 The ¢r7dacnua gigas (or clam-shell). 1861 J. 
Lamont Sea-horses ix. 142 The shells tridacnz and cardia, 
vulgarly called clams and cockles. 

d. In North America, applied esp. to two 
species, the Hard or Round Clam (Venus mer- 
cenaria),andthe Soft or Long Clam (Afya arenaria), 
found in great abundance on sandy or muddy 
shores in many paits, and esteemed as articles of 
food: whence clawi-bake and clam-chowder. Also 
applied to freshwater mussels, and sce quot. 1850. 

(Mya arenaria is also found on muddy shores in England, 
where it is known as the Gafer-shel/ or Old Alaid, under 
which name it is in some places sold for food.) 

[1624 Cart. Smity Virginia v1.216 Mustels, Wilks, Oisters, 
Clamps, Periwinkels, and diuers others.) 1672 JosseLyN 
New Eng. Rarities 153 Clam, or Clamp, a kind of Shell 
Fish, a white Muscle. 1698 B. Butuivant in PAi. Trans. 
168 The Clam..hath a Plain Pipe or Proboscis, from whence 
he ejects Water, if compressed. [Thisis 4Zya.] 1841 CATLIN 
N. Amer, Ind. (1844) 11. lvi. 209 We drew into our larder, 
clams, snails, frogs, and rattlesnakes. 1850 LYELL 2nd 
Visit U.S. 11. 104 The bivalve shell called Gnathodon .. 
[found in] the Bay of Mobile ..They are called clams here 
in popular language, and, being thick and strong, afford a 
good material for road-making. 1883 Leisure Hour 252/1 
The coarsest is the mud clam, or blue nose, which is dug 
out of the mud with tongs. Choicer ones are called sand 
clams .. The best species is the sod clam found at Chico- 
teague. 

2. U.S. A term of contempt; one who is, in 
New England phrase, ‘as elose as a elain ’. 

1871 Marx Twain Sketches 1. 46(Hoppe) It will be lost on 
such an intellectual clam as you. /d¢d.54 No meddling old 
clam of a justice dropped in to make trouble. 

3. U.S. slang. The mouth. Also clam-shell. 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan 1.143 Shet your clam, our 
David. 1848-60 Barfiett Dict, Amer. s.v., There is a 
common though vulgar expression in New England, of 
‘Shut your clam-shell’. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as clam-bed, -digger, -cater, 
Sjisher, -rake, -ranch; clamfeeding adj.; clam- 
bake, a baking, Indian-fashion, upon hot stones, 
of a mass of clams (often overlaid with layers 
of potatoes, Indian eorn, fish, etc.) ; a favourite 
feature of pic-nic excursions to the sea-shore in 
U.S.; hence applied to the pic-nic party itself; 
clam -chowder, a chowder made with clams; 
clam-shell, the shell of a elam; formerly (Sc.) the 
scallop-shell worn in their hats by pilgrims who 
had crossed the seas; also s/ang (see 3); clam- 
stick, the stick or pole with which tropical elams 
are caught by thrusting it between the partially 
open valves of the shell. 

1848-60 Bartlett Dict. Amer, *Clam-bake. At a grand 
political mass-meeting in favour of Gen. Harrison on the 
4th of July 1840, nearly 10,000 persons assembled in Rhode 
Island, for whom a clam-bake and chowder were prepared. 
1883 Pall Afall G. 24 Sept. 12/1 At a recent .. festival in 
Connecticut a gigantic clambake was cooked which was 
25 ft. long and 10 ft. wide, and consisted of 2,000 ears of 
corn, 600 pounds of lobster, 600 pounds of fish, 1,000 chickens, 
innumerable oysters and clanis, two barrels of sweet potatoes 
and two of the ordinary kind, and the whole topped off with 
two immense pluin puddings and 150 water melons. 1887 
/bid. 17 June 5/2 A clam bake is an institution indigenous 
to this soil. Long before Puritans .. found ont its savour, 
the red man..indulged in clam bakes. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Contemp. Rev. Feb. 162 Legislation to prevent trawling 
over *clam-beds. 1866 J. Loro Sit. Columbia I. 192 Any 
one who has travelled in America must have eaten *Clam- 
chowder..It is a sort of intermediate affair between a stew 
proper and soup. 1887 Spectator 12 Mar. 351/2 The *clam- 
eaters of the Australian coast. 18.. Wuitman Leaves of 
Grass, Song of Foy The work of the eel-fisher and *clam- 
fisher. I come with my *clam-rake and spade..I join the 
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group of clam-diggers on the flats, 1883 Fisheries Exhtd. 
Catad, 195 Clam-rakes, hoes, and claws. 1882 Standard 
26 Sept. 2/1 ‘Yo ‘take up a *clam ranch’ is a proverbial 
expression [in Oregon] to express the last stage of hard 
fortune. 1500-20 Dunnar Flyting 509 Thy cloutit cloke, 
thy skryp, and thy “clamschellis. 1540 Sc. Ld. 7'reas. Acc. 
in Pitcairn Crim, Triads 1. *305 For vj 4 vices siluer to be 
une Clam-schell to kepe the kingis grace Ilalk-mete. 1862 
Emerson ¢horean Wks. (Bohn) Il]. 334 Large heaps of 
clam-shells and ashes, 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/1 ‘The 
pointed ‘*clam stick’ figures in various aboriginal tales. 

Clam (klem), 54.3 Alsogeclamm. [f. Cian 
a.1 or v.1; or perh. a back-formation from CLAMMY, 
(Cf. greed} 

+1. A soft or plastic mass. Ods. (Cf. CLoaM.) 

1584 Puicror &£.rcm. § bret, (1842) 340 Hath not the pot- 
maker power to form out of that same clam of earth that 
one vessel for an honourable nse, and that other for con- 
temptnous and vilenous? 

2. Clamminess, cold dampness. 

1694 Westmacotr Script. //erb, 17 Fat, ropy, sweet ale.. 
creates clams in the viscera, 1827 CarLyLe Germ. Kom. 111. 
291 The clamm ofthe grave. 1830 Forny Voc. Last Anglia 
s.v., ° The meat has been kept too long, and has gotaclam’, 
begins to decay. 1837 Cartyce /'r. Rev. 1. v. v, Around 
you is starvation. .corruption, and theclam of death. 

Clam, s¢.4 [A variant of CLamp 56.38; cf. the 
similar interchange of Cua sé.1,2 with CLame 
56,', 2.) A pile of bricks arranged for burning. 

1663 GerRBIER Connsed 53 Of bricks burnt in a Clam there 
are at the least in twenty thousand, five thousand unfit for 
work. /éfd. 54 Bricks .. ought to be taken out of the clam 
by account from the Brickmaker. 

Clam (klem), 54.5 [Perh. onomatopeeic; cf. 
clash, clang, slam: it suggests less notion of ring- 
ing and more of crash than clang. But cf. CLAMoUIt 
v.42) The crash caused by ringing two or more 
bells of a peal together. 

1702 Camipanologia Improved (1753) 15 By the bells stand- 
ing too long in leading compass, the rest are thrown and 
jumbled together; whereby claps and clams (so unpleasing 
to the hearers) are occasion’d. a1789 Burney fist. A/us. 
(ed. 2) 111. vii. 413 Even the clains or the collision of two 
bells together in counterpoint, has been settled by ringers 
without the least knowledge of harmony. 1822-76 Narrs 
s.v. Clamour, Vhe bells. .are all pulled off at once, and give 
a general crash or clam, by which the peal is concluded .. 
this clam is succeeded by a silence. 

Clam, 54.6 dia/. [app. short for clammer = 
clamber, used of a foot-bridge.] A plank or eross- 
ing-stone over a brook. 

1746 Exmoor Scokding (1828) 12 Dest’nt remember whan 
tha com’st over tha clani..when tha water was by stave. 
1861 Smites Engineers 1. 240 There is a fourth [bridge] on 
the Blackabrook consisting of a single stone or clam, 

Clam (klem), a.! Od. exe. dia’. [This word, 
Cras 56.3, Cham v.l, Cammy, and other deriva- 
tives, form a group.of which the mutual relations 
are not quite elear. Although the verb is as yet 
cited earlier than the adj., the latter perhaps has 
etymological priority: it corresponds also to Dn. 
and L.G, &/am, in Kilian Alam, klamp, ‘moist, 
clammy, viscous, sticky’, Da. and Sw. slam 
‘dampish, wettish’. Not known in the earlier 
stages of these languages. Cf. Cian v.!] 

Sticky, glutinous, adhesive like wet clay. d/a/. 
a. Cold and damp, clammy; b. see quot. 1808. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Clam’ or cleymows, g/xtinosus. 
1595 Duncan App. Etymol., Tenax, clamm, tewgh. 1641 
Besr Farm. Bks. (1856) 71 Yow are not to beginne to marke 
soe longe as tle markinge stuffe is any thing clamme, or 
cleaveth and ropeth..but lette it bee as thinne and runne of 
like water afore yow beginne, 1647 H. More Song of Sout 
Mm. nt, xxxiii, The haud did smite With a clam pitchie ray 
shot from that Centrall Night [the Egyptian darkness]. 
1808 Jamieson Se, Dict.s.v., Ice is said to be clam, when be- 
ginning to melt with the sun or otherwise, and not easy to 

e slid upon. [Still so used.J 1877 E. Peacock NV. W. 
Linc, Gloss. 1E, D. S.\, Clam, (x) cold, damp. Thoo’s 
strange an’ clam, thu feels like a curpse. (2) tenacious, 
sticky, adherent. ‘The muck’s that clam, it wéant slip 
off'n th’ sluff when ye dig it. 

+ Clam, a2 Obs. or dial, [Related to Cham 
56.1 It is not certain that sense 2 belongs to the 
same word; Jamieson thought that as a school- 
boy’s word, it might originate in the L. c/am, ‘with- 
out the knowledge of’, ‘clandestinely ’.] 

+1. Grasping, pinching. Ods. 

@1340 Hampoce Canticles in Psadter 511 In vile & clam 
couatys of men. [So also in Wvcuir Sed. Wks. U1. 29.) 

2. Sc. Base, mean, low; ‘a very common school- 
term in Edinburgh’ (Jam.). ? Ods. 

1829 Scott Gen. Pref. Waverley Nov. App. iii, He .. re- 
probated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clam, t.¢. base or mean. 

Clam (klem), v.! Ods. exc. dial, Forms: 4-5 
clammen, 6-8 clamm, (7 clambe), 6- clam. 
[First found in 14-1sth c., when it interchanged 
with cleme, OK. chéman, to smear, anoint, daub, 
mod. dial. c/eam. Of the latter, the pa. t. cltmde 
prob. gave ME. clamde (like cladde, ladde, spraddle, 
lafte, etc.’, whence was educed a present clam 

perh. helped by Cam a. and by Chamay. The 
forms clame, claim, which (with clean) are still 
found in northern dial., are treated under CLEAM 
v., q-v. for ulterior derivation.] 
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1. ¢rans. To smear, daub, or spread unctuous 


matter 07; to smear, anoint, or daub wth. 

¢3380 Wreiir Sed, Wks. 11.93 (MS. 21400) Crist. .clam- 
myde [v. ». clemed] cley on his eyen. 1 R. Scor Miscov. 
Witcher. xu. xvi. 208 She clamd it [a steve} with clay, aud 
brought in.. water. [1671- Cleme, cletnr: see Cream } 
1884 Cheshire Gluss., Clamme or clame, to plaister over. 

2. ‘To bedaub (a thing) so that it sticks ; to cloy 
or entangle with or ¢v anything sticky ; to stick or 
plaster uf, ¢ogether, ete. 

1598 Florio, Aédituminare, to bepitch, to cement or clam 
together. 1626 IT’. 11. Canssin's //oly Crt. 356 Passe ouer 
it, as a wary Bee ouer hony, not chimming your wings. 
1694 R. Lestrance Fables 346 The sprigs were all danbed 
with lime, and the poor Wretches clamm’‘d and taken. 1713 
WarverR Trxe Amazons 134 They will be clammed in it 
[the Honey]. 

Jig. 1683 Mrs. Benn Young Arne u. iii, He that can.. 
clam me in that love by every look. 

3. To clog or choke up (by anything sticking in). 

1527 Anprew Brunstwyke's Distyll, Waters G iij, The 
sanie water is good for them that hath clammed hym selfe 
or an other. 1599 Nasur Lenten Stnffe (1871) 13 ‘Vhe 
western gales in Holland..swept the sands so before them, 
that they have choaked or clammed up the.. door of the 
Rhine. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's fmprov. (1746) 
219 Utterly unwholesome, claming the Stomach, stopping 
the Veins and Passages. 1876 IVhrtby Gloss., Clamm''d up, 
(an orifice) stopped up by anything glutinous, as the throat 
with phlegm, 1888 Serksdire Gloss. (KE. D. S.:, Clamuned, 
chocked up by over-filling. 

b. fig. To cloy. 

a 1670 Hacker Aéf. Williams 1. (1692) 52 Engaging . .not 
to clam his taste with the smallest collection of flattery. 

4, intr. Yo be clammy, or moist and sticky; to 
stick, adhere, as glutinous things. 

1610 Markuam Alasterp. 1. liv. 117 The dough would so 
sticke and clambe in the horses inouth. 1690 Drypen 
Amphitryon m. i, A chilling Sweat, a damp of Jealousie, 
Hangs on my Brows, and clams upon my Limbs. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss. (i. D. S.), Clam, to stick, to adhere as 
sheets of wet paper do to each other. 

Hence Clammed //. a., Clarmming v//. sb. and 


ppl. a. 

1641 Mitton Aaimady, (1851) 220 [We] have our earthly 
apprehensions so clamm’d and furr’d with the old levin. 
1683 Tryon Vay to Health 201 The finest of the Flour 
.. is of a glutinating, clamming, and obstructing Nature. 

Clam (klem), v.2 [See Cras 54.6, CLamout v.7] 

1. a. fntr. Of bells: Vo sound or crash tc- 
gether. 

2a 1800 Lines in Belfry St. Peter's, Shrewsb. (N.), When 
bells ring round and in their order be, ‘They do denote how 
neighbours should agree; But when they clam, the harsh 
sound spoils the sport, And ‘tis like women keeping Dover- 
court. 

b. frans. 

1702 Campanalogia Improved, When they [bells] lie fifths 
thus 15 263748, ‘tis then niost pleasant and excellent music 
to clam them; that is, the two notes of each concord to 
strike together, and if they be clam’d true the eight hells 
will strike like four, but with far greater musick and har- 
mony, 1822-76 Nares Géoss. s.v., The bells are said to be 
clamm'd when. .they are all pulled off at once. 

jig. ‘Yo put an end to (din) ; to silence, hush: 
cf. CLAMOUuIt v.2 2. 

3674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sedv. Ep. Ded., It. answers the 
noise of Talking by the stilness of Doing, as the Italians 
clam rowt and tattle into nodding and beckning. 

Hence Cla'mming wé/. sé. 

1684 Sc. Recreation (T.), Clamming is when each concord 
strikes together, which being done true, the eight will strike 
but as four bells, and make a melodious harmony. 

Clam, v.32 dal. [app. f. Cuam sd.1 in sense of 
clutch.) To clutch with the hand, grasp, grope. 

3822 Gat Steam-Boat 31 (Jam.), | felt, as | thought, a 
hand claming over the bed-clothes. 1877 .V. IV. Linc. Gloss. 
(E, D.S.) s.v., He clammed howd on her or she'd hev tippled 
into th’ warpin’ dréan, 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss. s.v., He 
clammed hold on the mane. 1879 Jamieson s.v. Clam, ‘To 
claum or glaum, is to grope or grasp as in the dark. 

Clam (klam),v4 OU. S. [f. Cram sé.2 1d.) 
intr. To dig or collect clams. 

1864 Sufferings in Rebel Mtl. Prisons 87 Formerly they 
had been allowed to go fishing and clamming. 

Clam, v.5, var. of CLEM to pinch with hunger. 

Clam, clamb, obs. or dial. pa. t. of Cia. 

Clamance: see QUIT-CLAIMANCE. 

Clamant (klémint, klavm-), a. fad. L. 
clamdant-em, pr. pple. of clamare to ery out.J 

1. “77, Crying out, clamorous, noisy. 

1639 G. Danirt Ecclus. xxvi. 95 A Clamant Woeman, or 
of many words. 1730 THOMSON A utinn 350 Winter. .and 
a train Of clamant children dear. 1806 J. Graname Sirds 
Scotl. 43 Clamant for food. 

b. of sounds, ete. (with mixture of sense 2). 

1818 Keats Lndymion ut, This clamant word Broke throngh 
the careful silence. 1888 Mrs. OuirHant Joyce I. 196 Vhe 
sound.. became every moment more and more clamant. 

2. fig. ‘Crying’, urgent. Chiety in Sc. writers. 

1723 McWarp Contend, Faith 2(Jam.) A clear and con- 
tinued testimony against the clamant wickedness. 1850 
M<Cosn Diz, Govt. (1852) 460 In order to the rectification 
of a clamant evil. 1858 Bevertoce //ist, /udta II. vin. 
ix. 545 The abuses became every day more clamant. 1878 
STEVENSON /ntland Voy, 195 My appetite was a clamant, 
instant annoyance. 

Clamantly (kl@-mantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2.] | In a clamant manner, urgently. 

1863 Grosart Swadl Sins (ed. 2) 20 Upon various vital 
truths, and still clamantly-needed doctrine. 
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+Clama‘tion. Ovs. [ad. L. clamdtion em, n 
of action, f, cléwuire to cry ont.) A crying ont, 
call, invocation. 

xs0z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) Iv. xvii. 216 
Frawdes, euyll thoughtes, clamacyons, periurynges, 1658 
Sir ‘Tl. Browne /ydriot. 21 Their iterated claniations tu 
excitate their dying or dead friends, or revoke them unto life. 

Clamb(e, clamben, ctc.: see CLimn, 

+ Clamber, v.! Obs. [app. a. ON. Alambra to 
clamp or pinch together (Vigf.), app. a frequenta. 
tive deriv of *4/ambjan to press or squeeze, incn- 
tioncd under Cham sé. Mod.Ger. has, from the 
same source, &/ammern, to inake fast with a 
clamp, constrict.) To mass or cluster together. 

61340 Gaw, & Gr. Ant, B01 So mony pynakle payntet 
watz pondred ay quere, Alnong pe castel carnelez, clambred 
so pik, bat pared out of papure purely hit semed.  /d¢0/. 
1721 As alle pe clamberande clyffes hade clatered on hepes. 

Clamber (kle*mbs1 ,v.* Forms: 5 7 clambre, 
5-6 clamer, 6-7 clammer, 4- clamber. {ln 
1sth c. clambre-n, clamer-en. This appears to be 
a derivative of CLimp uv. (pa.t., Mc. clamb, clam, ; 
an equivalent CLIMBEIt was in tise in 16-17th c. 
Cf. the relation of wander to wend, wind, of 
Spatter, sputter, to spit, etc. ‘The general 16- 17th 
c. form clammer also associates itself with cle 
with silent 6 It can hardly be connected (in 
English) with CLampen v.’, though they prob. 
go back in different ways to the same sotree: 
see note to Ciam sé.!) In German, &/ammer, 
‘elam, clamp, hold-fast’, etc., had formerly the 
sense ‘clutch, claw’; thence a derivative vb. ‘to 
clutch, seize with claws’ comes naturally; sich 
klammern is actually used in the sense ‘hook 
oneself on, cling firmly’; clammer or clamber up 
=‘get up by catching hold with claws’ wonld 
be a natnral extension. But links are wanting: 
kAlammer ‘claw’ is only MHG.,, clamber up only 
English, and known only since 14th c.] 

1. cuir. To climb by catching hoid with hands 
and feet; to creep or crawl wp (or down, ; to 
climb with difficulty and effort. 

¢1430 Lk. Hawkyng in Rel. Ant. 1. 299 When he {the 
young hawk] begynneth to clambre upon bowys use hym 
ever more to hackyng. ¢1440 Prom/, Parv. 79 Clameryn 
[1499 or crepyn], refto. 1530 Patscr. 485/2, 1 clamer or 
clymme up upon a tree or any suche thyng, ye grifpe. 1591 
Harincton Ord. Mur. xix. xx.'R.), Me clamer’d up upon 
the shepheards horse, 1596 Snaxs. JJerch. WV. uu. v. 31 
When you heare the drum... Clamber not you vp to the 
casements then. 1598 FLorio, Agyrappare .. to clime, tu 
claminer. 161r1 /étd., Frandre, to clammer vp any slippery 
or broken place. 1631 WrEEVER Auc. fun. Mon. 45 He was 
clammering over a wall. 1707 Farquwar Acaux' Strat. 
u.i, Leaping of Ditches, and clambring over Stiles. 1835 
W. Irvine Tour Prairies 293 He clambered into a tree. 
1882 Miss Brapvon Alt. Royal 111.1. 14 A dangerous kind 
of place. .to go clambering about with a gun. 

b. frans.; cf. Chimp. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. it. iv. (1622) 38 Some cow- 
ardly fleecing away, sought to clamber the tops of trees 
1607 Suaks. Cor. u. i. 225 The Kitchin Malkin. .Clambiing 
the Walls toeye him. 1775 Jounson IVestern /sd. Wks. X. 
418 They can..clamber the mountain. 1807 8 W. Irvine 
Salmag. (1824) 134 Worthy hodnien, clambering a ladder. 

2. intr. Of plants: To climb by means of tendrils, 
etc. (Also /ravs. as in 1b.) 

1601 Hottann Pliny xix. v.(R.), Gladly they [cucumbers] 
would be clambering upon walls, and clinbing up to the 
house roof, if they can meet with any rough places to take 
hold by. 1864 D, Mitcnect Sez. Stor. 302 Vines clambered 
over the window. 1887 Fexn Tass A/an's Wife 1. vi. 
215 This was clambered, surmounted, and almost com- 
pletely hidden by clusters of small blossoms. - 

3. fig. To climb or struggle (7, into a position 
of eminence; to attain with effort Zo. 

1576 FreminG Panoplic Ep. 193 Thou knowest by what 
crattie collusion he hath clammered up to the throne of 
tyraunie. a@ 1593 11. Smevu ff 4s. (1867) 11. 88 Some clamber 
to heaven by merits, some by angels, some by penance, and 
some by pardons. 1664 I]. More J/yst. Jig. 438 His 
clambering into Imperial Power. a) 

4. fransf. Of a building, or anything rising in the 
air: To rise or ascend heavily, irregularly, or 
steeply, as if ‘struggling upward’. 

e611 Cuarman /dtad xnt. 561 Jove ..will unbuild your 
towr's that clamber so, For ravishing my goods, and wife. 
1852 HawrHorne MVonder-Bk., Chimera (1879) 211 Three 
spires of black smoke .. clambered sullenly into the atmo- 
sphere. 1858 — /'r. & Zt. rvds. 1872 11.164 A tall palace 
of gray, time-worn stone clambered skyward. 1864 Tensy- 
son En, Ard. 60 Halfway up The narrow strect tbat clam- 
ber'd toward the mill. ; 

Clamber v.3 var. form of CLAMoVR @.* 

Clamber (klembas), 5d. [f- CLamBet z.°.) 
An act of clambering. 

1878 Browninc La Saistas 45 Roughness of the long 
rock-clamber. 1883 Vernon [te in Jag. Art Nov. 32 
‘This clamber up the water-courscs took a long time. 

Clamberer (kla:mbera1). [f. as prec. + -ER 1] 
lle who or that which clambers: applied esp. tu 
climbing plants. 

1597 Geraro /lerfal (1633) 888 Upright Clamberer, or 
Virgins bower, is also a kinde of Clematis. 1617 S. Cot- 
tins Def. Lp. Ely 485 Vhe clamberer vp another way, who 
but the Pope? 1628 Parkinson /’aradisus (heading of ch , 
Clamberers or creepers. 
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Clambering (klembarin), vé/. sb. The action 
of the vb. CLAMBER. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 79 Clamerynge or clymynge, vefcio. 
1611 Frorio, Aggrappamento ..a clammering. a@ 1631 
Donne Serm. xii. 117 Though it be hard clainbering thither 
and hard holding there. 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. 1. § 23. 163, 
I had two bours’ clambering over the mountains before 
break fast. s ; 

Clambering (klx'mborin’, 44/.2. That clam- 
bers, in various senses of vbs. 

¢ 1340 [see CLAMBER@.'] 1685 H. More ///ust. 93 The 
clambring nature of the Goat. 21717 ParneLt Gift Poetry 
(R.), No clambering mountains make my lover stay. a 1763 
SHENSTONE Is. (1764) 1. 78 View the clamb’ring goats 
ascend. 1883 G. ALLEN in Knowledge 31 Aug. 129/1 The 
most clambering species of pea-flowers. 

Clame, var. of CLaM, CLEAM ; obs. ff. CLAIM. 

+ Cla‘mer, ? =Ciam 56.1; cf. CLAMPER v.2. 

1556 Richmond. Wills (1853) 93, vil} towrve spades, iiij 
pare of clamers. 

Clamer, obs. form of CLAMBER. 

Clamihewit (klamijhiz-¢t). Sc. Also clame-, 
clammy-, clawmi-, clam-. [Etymol. unknown. 
Jamieson offered the guess claw my heued or head: 
but eed has been obs. in north. dial. for 500 
years.} A drubbing, a blow. Also a misfortune. 
(Jamieson). 

a1774 Fercusson Hallowfair Poet. Wks. (1845) 15 Frae 
a stark Lochaber axe He gat a clamihewit. 1785 Fraud. fr. 
Lond. 8 in Poems Buchan Dial. (Jam.\, Some o’ the chiels 
might lat a raught at me, an’ gi’ me a clamiheuit to snib me 
free comin that gate agen. 1834 M. Scotr Crnise Alidge 
(1863) 207 ‘Get up, Saunders. .or I'll take ye siccan a clam- 
bewit with my stick.’ 

Clamjamphrie (klemdzzmfri). Sc. and 
north. dial, Also g clanjamphry, -phrey, -fery, 
-frie,-fray. [Origin and history uncertain: Scott’s 
clanjamphry suggests a contemptuous reference to 
a Highland Clan, e. g. Claz Chattan, Clanranald, 
etce.; and jamPher occurs in Se. dialects, variously 
used as ‘ scoffer, mocker, trifler, idler, shuffler ’, so 
that clan-yjamphery would give a passable sense. 
But it is more probable that the original idea is 
‘trumpery’, and that the personal use is derived.]} 

1. Trumpery, rubbish, things of little value. 

1825-79 JAMIESON s.v., ‘Did you stop till the roup was 
done?’ ‘A was sell’d but the clamjamfry.’ 

2. Spoken ‘rubbish’; nonsensical talk, ‘rot’. 

1825-79 in Jamieson from West of Fife. 

3. ‘Trumpery’ or worthless people, or those 
who are so viewed; rabble, mob, canaille; also 
‘applied to the pursc-proud vulgar’ (Jam.). 

1816 Scotr B/, Dwarf ix, ‘And what will ye do, if 1 
care 'na to..open the grate to sic a clanjamfrie?’ 1828 — 
F. M1. Perth xii, The devil is very powerful with all this 
clanjamfray. 182x Gatt Axx. Par. Dalmailing 292 (Jam.) 
A gang of play-actors. .the first of that clanjamfrey who had 
ever been in the parish. 1861 HuGues Yom Brown Oxf 
ix, 1 only know the whole clamjamfery of them were 
there. 1864 A. McKay Hést. Atdnarnock 106 ‘The land- 
loupers and other clamjamphrie, that attended the fairs. 

Hence Clamja‘mphried /f/. a. (once-wd.) 
? treated as clamjamphrie. 

1887 StevENSON Underwoods un. vii. 100 An’ lea’s us puir, 
forjaskit men Clamjamfried in the but and ben He ca’s the 
earth, 

Clamme, obs. form of CLamM. 
+Cla‘mmer!. Oés. [f. Cuam v.! + -ER1.] 
That which clams or causes cchesion. 

1633 Gerard's Herbal . dix. 1218a, The Lupine is as 
Galen writeth..one of the emplaistickes or clammers. 

Clammer”, U.S. [f. CLam sé.2 1d.) One 
who digs clams. 

1888 Cambridge Mass.) Press 15 Sept. 1/7 Clammers call 
in daily at the Neck, on their way up to Ipswich. 

Clammer, obs. form of CLAMBER. 

Clammuly (klemili), adv. [f. CLammy @.+ 
-LY *.) In a clammy manner. 

ax845 Hoop Bridge Sighs vi, Wipe those poor lips of 
hers, Oozing so clammily. 1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIIIL. 
695 [It] comes fitfully, coldly, clammily, as a breath es- 
caped from the cbarnel-house. 1878 iWasgue Poets 247 
Perspiring clammily Over some fearful secret in the family. 

Clamminess (klz minés). [f.as prec. + -NEsS.] 
Clammy state or quality; sticky dampness, vis- 
cosity, adhesiveness, tenacity. 

1528 Payne Salerne Regia. O iij, Theyr [fishes’] clam- 
mynes, grossenes, and coldnes, maye be taken away with 
certaine sauces. 1597 GERARD //erda/1.xl. § 5 Wbeate. -hath 
also a certaine clammines and stopping qualitie. 1676 Grew 
Anat. Plants w. i. ii. § 10 That Clamminess of some 
Flowers, whereby..they stick to our Fingers. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 104 Vhat will spoil the Clamminess of the 
Glew. 1842 J. STEvENson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxii. 
15 Clamminess of the inouth .. had already seized him. 
1855 Bain Senses & Jnt. . ii. (1864) 196 Clamminess is a 
distinct sensation arising from the adhesion of a substance 
to the skin. : 

Clamming, vé/. sh. and ppl. a.: see CLAM w.1 
and 2, 

Clamming, f//. a.: see CLEMMING. 

+Cla‘mmish, 2. Od;. [f. Ciam a@.1+-1sn.] 
Somewhat clam or clammy ; sticky, viscous. 

1§43 TRAnHERON tr. Vigo’s Chirurg, 1. x. 10 Very viscous 
slyme or clammysh. 1544 Puair Negi. Lyfe (1560) Diijb, 
Fleume, that is tough and clammyshe, hanging upon the 
lunges. 1616 Sure. & Markku. Countr. Karme 55 A cer- 
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taine pap or thicke clammish substance. @ 1678 MarveL.L 
IVks. IL]. 509 Such 2 clammish issue still does rage, The 
shame and plague both of the land and age. 

+ Cla‘mmishness. Os. [f. prec. + -NEss.] 
Clammish quality ; viscidity, stickiness. 

1528 Payne Salerne Regim. Oijb, Fyshe ..of smal 
clammyshenes, 1578 Lyte Dodoexs vi. xlviii, 722 This fruite 
bycause of his clammishnesse and slyme. 

Clammy (klx'mi), ¢. Also 5 claymy, 6-7 
clammye, (7 clamy). [Form-history obscure : 
first found as claymy 1398-1495, clammy c.1425, 
dates which agree with the first appearance of 
CLAM a.land v.!, with which it is now associated in 
sense. It may have been thence formed with suffix 
-Y: cf. sticky, clingy. But it is also possible that 
an earlier *cldmiz, from OE. clém, mud, sticky 
clay, CLoaM, was shortened to clammy (cf. silly, 
sorry, hallow), and then associated with CLamM 
a.andv. Further evidence is wanted.] 

1. genx. Soft, moist, and sticky ; viscous, tena- 
cious, adhesive. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (1495) 186 The fyrste 
chyldhode wythout teeth is yet ful tender and nesshe and 
qwauy and claymy. 1528 Payner Salerne Regim. Oiijb, 
An yele isa slymye fyshe, clammy, and specialy a stopper. 
1551 Turner /erba/ 1. (1568) Av) b, It hath blewe floures, 
the hole herbe is clammy, and hath a stronge sauoure. 
1570 Levins A/anip. 101 Claminye, texa.x, viscosus. &1793 
G. Waite Selborne (1853) 1. ii, 300 The web was of a very 
clammy quality. 1865 Luspock Prek. Times xiii. (1878) 475 
A soft substance, rather clammy and sweet. 

b. Of bread: Doughy. Of soil, earth: Moist 
and unctuous. 

1530 PatsGr. 307/2 Clammy as breed is, nat through 
baken, pastewx. 1555 Fardle Facions 1. ii. 33 The earth at 
that tyme beyng but clammie and softe. 1560 WHITEHORNE 
Ord. Souldiours (1588) 45b, This redde earth is the fattest, 
and the clammiest of all the rest. 1655 Mouret & BENNET 
flealth's Improv. (1746) 340 The oven .. not too hot at the 
first, lest the outside be burnt and the inside clamy. 1872 
Baker Nile Tribut., viii. 131, 1 followed tbe herd. .through 
deep clammy ground and high grass. 

e. Of liquids: Viscid. 

1540 Ervot /izage Gov. 72 Great abundance of superflu- 
ouse humours, thicke and clammie. 1650 Futter Pisgah 
n. xiii. 270 No vessels sailing thereon [Dead Sea], the 
clammy water being a real Remora to obstruct their pas- 
sage. 1720 Gay Poet. Wks. (1745) Il]. 78 Where the long 
table floats with clammy beer. 1830 Linptey az, Syst. 
Bot. 128 ‘Trees..yielding a clammy juice. 

d. Of vapour, perspiration, mist, etc. : Damp, 
and as it were clinging to the skin. 

1635 SWAN Sfec. JZ. v. § 2 (1643) 91 Clammie Exhalations 
are scattered abroad in the aire. 1697 Be. Patrick Cov. 
Ex. x. 21 ‘Thick darkness’..made, I suppose, by such 
clammy Fogs that they sensibly affected the Egyptians. 
41703 Pomrret Poet. Wks. (1833) 91 When to the margin 
of the grave we come. .Our face is moistened with a clammy 
sweat. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xxv. 346 Stifling in the 
clammy atmosphere of Soho. 

e. Of the skin, etc. : Suffused with sticky damp, 
e. g. in the death-sweat. 

c1425 Cookery Bks. (1888) 25 3if pin hond waxe clammy. 
1626 T. H. Caussin’s Holy Crt. 38 His hands are globes 
made round, there is nothing rugged, clammy, or bowed. 
1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arc vi. 448 The cold sweat stands 
Upon his clammy limbs. @ 1839 PraEp Poevts (1864) 1. 203 
The sign of the Cross on his clammy brow. 

+2. fig. Sluggish, lagging (like a clammy slug). 

@ 1613 OverBury 4 /i7/e (1638) 99 His dull eye, and lowr- 
ing head, and a certain clammy benummed pace. 

Clamor, var. of CLAMOUR. 

Clamorous (klxmo6ras), @. Forms: 5 clam- 
ourus, 7-arous, -orouse, 8 ~9 -ourous, 6—clamor- 
ous. [Corresponds to ined.L. cldmdrds-us, and 
obs. F. clamorenx, {. L. clamdrem CLAMOUR: see 
-oUs,} Characterized by clamour. 

1, Of the nature of clamour; uttered with, or 
accompanied by, clamour or shouting; noisy. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 92b, Defendeth with 
hygh and clamorous wordes or speche bis opinyon. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam, Shr. . ii. 180 Hee .. kist her lips with such 
a clamorous smacke, that at the parting all the Church did 
eccho, 1667 Mitton /. Z. x. 479 Chaos wilde .. fiercely 
oppos’d My journey strange, with clamorous uproare. 1712 
Appison Sfect. No. 440 76 He still reasoned in a more 
clamorous and confused manner. 1828 D’Israeui Chas. /, 
1]. i. 23 Loud and clamorous was the babble against the new 
soap. 1842 Emerson 7ranscendentalist Wks. (Bohn) 11.291 
‘They .. reject the clamorous nonsense of the hour. 

2. Uttering loud and persistent cries or shouts ; 
noisy, vociferous; loudly urgent. Said of persons 
and other agents, or instruments; and ¢vansf. of 
places where these are. 

1540-54 Croke /’s. (1844) 19 Mercifull Lorde. -let ascende 
vp to thyne eare My wofull voyce, and clamorous. 
Suaks. 4. ¥.Z. 1v.i. 152, I will bee..more clamorous then 
a Parrat against raine. 1728 Pore Dunc. . 353 The 
clam'rous crowd is hush’d with mugs of Mum. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of /.1.i, Clamorous War-pipes yelled the gathering 
sound. 1858 W. Jounson /onica 27 The zeal of those that 
miss the prize On clamorous river-banks. 1870 Bryant 
fliad 1.1. 45 Thersites only, clamorous of tongue, Kept 
brawling. : . 

3. fg. That urgently claims attention, ‘crying’ ; 
importunate. (Often including actual noise.) 

1621-31 Laup Sev. Serm. (1847) 98, I doubt our sins 
have been as clamorous upon God to heat His fire. 1691 
T. Ware] Ace. New Jnvent, 44 Put an end to this clamor- 
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ous Evil. 1712 ArsutHNnotT John Bull (1755) 13 Clamorous 
debts. 1836 J. Girpert Chr. A tonent. i. (1852) 5 The age.. 
we may almost say, is clamorous for new works. 

Clamorously (kle'mdérasli’, adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY¥%.] Ina clamorous manner ; noisily ; with 
loud impoitunity. 

1532 Bonner Ze? in Burnet Records u. No. 44(R.) Such 
conclusions as were clamorously .. alledged to be super- 
fluous. 1661 Origen’s Opin. in Phanix (1721) 1.14 Some 
have too hastily fancied and as clamorously pronounced. 
1697 Lestiz Short Meth. with Deists Pref. (T.), They 
are unmerciful and triumph clamorously. 1828 D’Israeti 
Chas. /,11.i.23 A troop of women. .clamorously petitioned 
against the new soap. 1865 Miss Brappon Sir Jasper vii. 
62 She is welcomed clamorously by younger sisters and 
brothers. 

Clamorousness (klx-morasnés). [f. as prec. 
+-Nuss.] The quality of being clamorous ; noisi- 
ness ; noisy urgency or importunity. 

1617 Hieron Wes. II. 116 As long as it is possible to 
shunne the importunitie of the conscience, and to put by the 
clamorousnesse thereof, wee will bee sure to doe it. 1655 
Futrer Cd. Hist.1x. iv. §10 Clamorousness and multitude 
do much in crying up matters. 1824-9 Lanpor Jag. 
Conv, (1846) 1. 4 My palfrey eyed them askance for their 
clamorousness. 


+Clamo’'se, -ouse, 2. Ols. [ad. L. clamas-us 
noisy, clamorous, f. clamdr- CLAMOUR: see -oUS. 
Perh. immediately a. OF. *clamouts, -exs, in mod.F, 
clameux, -euse.| Noisy, clamorous. 

¢ 1380 Wycur Hs. (1880) 105 To robbe be pore peple aftir- 
ward bi clamouse beggynge. /déd. 269 To .. sclaundren 
crist wip pis clamose beggynge dampned of goddis lawe. 

Clamour, -or (klema:), sé. Forms: 4-5 
clamur, -ure, -oure, 6 -ore (7 claymour), 4- cla- 
mour, clamor. [a. OF. clamor, clamur, 12-13the. 
clamour (=Sp., Pr. clamor, It. clamore):—L. cla- 
mor-em a call, shout, cry, f. rout of cldémd-re to 
cry out, shout.] 

1. Loud shouting or outcry, vociferation ; esp. the 
excited outcry of vehement appeal, complaint, or 
opposition: commonly, but not always, implying 
a mingling of voices. 

o1386 CHaucer Kut’s T. 27, The grete clamour [z.7 
clamor] and the waymentynge Wbich that the ladies made 
at the brennynge Of the bodies. c1q400 Destr. Troy 5997 
Myche clamur & crie for care of hor dethe. 1483 CaxTon 
G. de la Tour1vj, Our lord god..forgetteth not the clamour 
and prayer of the trewe and juste. cx500 Lancelot 3264 
The clamore and the cryis Was lamentable and petws. 1523 
Fitzuers. //usé. § 169 He that stoppeth his eare at the 
clamoure or crie of a pore man. 1 Skene Reg. May. 
‘lable 71 Clamour, crying, and voice popular, sould follow 
ane manslayer. 1611 SHaxs. ]/fxt. 7.1. ii. 189 Contempt 
and Clamor Will be my Knell. 1735 Berketey Def Free- 
th. Math. § 22 The worst cause produceth the greatest 
clamour. 1828 WessTeR, Clamor. 1845 WHATELY £/em. 
Rhet, (L.), Attempts to suppress evidence, or to silence a 
speaker by clamour. 1871 R. Evuis Catudéus xl. 6 Wouldst 
thou . - Break with clamour at any cost the silence? 

b. with a, and f/. A shout, a cry; an outburst 


of noisy utterance. 

1382 Wycur £sther ix. 31 Fastingis and clamoures [1388 
the cries] and da3es of lotis. 1483 Caxton G, de la Tour 
Hijb, Many clamours and orysons they hadde. .made unto 
god. 1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 527 A greet clamour and a 
houge noise was herde through the towne. 1588 Suaxs. /. 
L. Lv. ii. 874 Sickly eares, Deaft with the clamors of their 
owne deare grones. 1697 DrypDENn Virg. Georg. 1. 234 Birds 
witb clamours frighted from the Field. 1839 THirtwati 
Greece V11. 145 He was interrupted in aspeecb by clamours 
of disapprobation. ; 2 

2. fg. General vehement expression of feeling, 
especially of discontent or disapprobation (often 
including noisy manifestation) ; popular outery. 

[c1386 CHaucer Wife's 7. 33 Ffor which oppression was 
swich clamour.] 1393 Gower Coxf 111. 263 The comun 
clamour tolde The newe shame of sinnes olde. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. vii. (1520) 112 b/1 [He] had oftentymes herde the 
comyn clamoure of the Englysshe men. 1664 Power £z/. 
Philos. 1, 188 Though it be a Conceit that hath possess'd 
all ages. .the Clainour was never so high as it is now. 1707 
Freinp Peterborough’s Cond. Sp. 165 It was the general 
clamour here, that his Lordship gave an extravagant in- 
terest. 1828 D'Israrzi Chas. /, 1. iv. 55 The clamour for 
war continued, year after year, in our country. 1844 Lp. 
BrouGcuaM Brit, Const, ix. § 1. (1862) 111 The clamour ex- 
cited against an unpopular measure. 

3. Loud vocal noise of beasts and birds. 

1719 Younc Paraphr. Fob (R.), And stills the clamour of 
the craving nest. 1748 Anson Hoy. 111. 11.309 The clamour 
..of domestic poultry, which range the woods. 1820 W. 
IrvinGc Sketch Bk. 11. 60 The clamour of a troop of dogs of 
all sorts and sizes. 1859 Kincstey A7Zisc. (1860) I]. 140 The 
sweet clamour of the wild fowl. 

4. Loud noise of musical instruments ; and, more 


generally, of a storm, waterfall, ete. 

15s9z Nobody & Someéd. (1878) 328 Trumpets and drums, 
your dreadfull clamors sound! 1716 Appison (J.), Here the 
loud Arno’s boist’rous clamours cease. 1729 SHELVOCKE 
Artillery 1. 90 That Clamour which usually attends the 
burning of Saltpeter. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 214 The 
hideous clamour of conch, trumpet, and atabal. 1876 Swin- 
purNE Evechth. 560 The clamour of his storms. 

5. Comb., as clamour-proof adj. 

1689 in Cobbett Part. Hist. Eng. (1809) V. 244 ‘ His blood 
be upon him,’ meaning the Lord Chief Justice, who said, 
‘Let it ! 1 am clamour-proof !* 

[f. prec. sb.] 


Clamour, -or (kl«'mas), v.! 
1. ¢zzr. To make a clamour; to shout, or utter 
loud and continued cries or calls; to raise an outery, 
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make a noise or din of spcech. Said of persons, 
animals, and instruments of noisc. 

61400 Test, Love 1. (1560) 277b/x Thilke persons. .drawen 
also the feeble witted people..to clamure and to crye on 
matters that they stirred. 1530 Pacscr. 485/2, ! clamer, or 
krye out with a loude voyce, ye mescrye. 1605 SHAKS. 
Macb. un. iii. 65 The obscure Bird clamor'd the liue-long 
Night. 1727 Tuomson Sumer 1656 ‘The Quail clamours 
for his running mate. 1852 Miss Yoncr Cameos I. xli. 355 
The London mob clamoured in fury without. 

b. To raise an outcry against. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Eras, Par, Acts xviii. 6(R.) When they 
clamoured agaynste hyra. 1681-6 J. Scorr Chr, Life (1747) 
III. 209 When therefore their Conscience begins to clamour 
against their Wickedness .. the Mercy of God is the usual 
Sanctuary they fly to. 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. 1. 379 
Many persons were. .disposed to clamour against the inno. 
vation, simply because it was an innovation. 

2. intr. Yo raise an outcry for; to seck, demand, 
or call importtnately for, or Zo do a thing. 

165: Honspes Leviuth. u. xxi. 109 Very absurd for men to 
clamor as they doe, for the Liberty they so manifestly en- 
joy. 1752 Jounsox Rambler No. 195 7S Vhey..clamoured 
vehemently for the prologue. 1841 D'Israrur Amen. Lit. 
(1867) 756 The Catholics clamoured for a free press under 
Charles the Second. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 
III. xiv. 339 Men were eagerly clamouring to go home. 

3. trans. +a. To disturb with clamour; to din. 

16z5 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arb.) 329 Let them not come.. 
in a Tribunitious Manner; For that is, to clanour Counsels, 
not to enforme them. 1642 Pine in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 
280 III. 299 The Disciples when in danger of drowning 
clamoured our Saviour with ‘ Master, carest thou not that 
we perish?’ 1649 Evetyn Afev. (1857) III. 49 Legions of 
women went down to clamour the House for his enlarge- 
nent. 1671 Mitton Sasson 1621 Clamouring thir god with 
praise, Who had made thir dreadful enemy thir thrall. 

b. With advd, compl.: To move or drive by 
clamouring out of, inloy to put down by clamour. 

1646 J. Maine Serwron conc. Unity (1647) 36 To ..clam- 
our down all the primitive Truths for some Generations 
taught among them. 1693 SourH Sevw1. (1823) I. 408 We 
may much more easily think to clamour the sun and moon 
out of their courses. 1875 Jowntt P/ato (ed. 2) I. 132 They 
.-laugh at him, and hoot him, until .he is clamoured down 
and retires of himself. 1888 Pall Jfall G. 8 June 2/2 The 
public have been clamoured .. into a belief that, etc. 

4. trans. To utter or assert clamorously. 

1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 11. vii. 127 The imperialist 
cardinals. .clamoured that the evil had been caused by the 
dilatory timidity. 1859 Tennyson Merlin § Vivien 621 
Is it clamour’d by the child, Or whisper'd in the corner? 
1863 Lonor. Wayside Jun, Birds Killingw. 14 Hungry 
crows. .Clainoured their piteous prayer incessantly. 

Cla-mour, -or,v.2 Alsoelamber. [Evidently 
related to CLAM v.2, of which it may be a fre- 
quentative derivative (cf. stu/ter, palter), and so 
better spelt clammer. The actual spelling shows 
association with the prec. word, and actual relation 
to that is, of course,-also possible. Identity with 
Ger. Alammern, or with clamber, seems hardly ad- 
missible, though association with the latter is found 
by a correspondent skilled in campanology, who 
says: 

Clambering describes the way in which the sounds of the 
bells clamber as it were one on the top of another when 
they get into confusion; in Yorksh. it is called yradling.] 

1. Bell-ringing. See quot. and cf. CLaM v.2 

Todd says ‘A term in ringing, according to Warburton, 
which other commentators, imagine to be merely his own 
sa It is, however, probable. To encrease the strokes 
of the clapper on the bell, in falling it.’ 

1747 Warsurton Shaks. Wks. (T., When bells are at the 
height, in order to cease them, the repetition of the strokes 
becomes much quicker than before; this is called clamour- 
ing them. cx1800 W. Jones Aey to Art of Ringing 4 A 
true compass inakes the ringing pleasant and harmonious 
..the want of it produces those clamberings and firings 
(as it is called) that destroy all music, and is very disgusting 
to every judicious ear. 

2. To stop from noise, to silence; =CLAM v.2 2. 

[Supposed by Warburton to be taken from the fact that 
the c/amonring of bells is immediately followed by silence.) 

1611 Suaks. Mint. T.1v. iii. 250 Clown. "Tis well they are 
whispring: clamor your tongues, and not a word more. 
1630 J. Tavtor (Water P.) Sir Gregory Nonsence Wks. 1/2 
Cease friendly cutting throats, Clamour the promulgation 
of your tongues And yield to Demagorgon’s policy. 

Clamourer (kle-moro1). [f. CLamour v6.1 + 
-ER'.] One who clamours. 

1653 GaupEN //icrasp. 468 These clamourers who make 
the greatest cry do not yield the fairest fleece. 1827 Q. 
Rev, XX XV. 290 A modern clamourer for retrenchment. 
1836 Hor. Smita Vin Trump. (1876) 71 The clamourers 
against the abuses of the church. 

Clamouring kle-marin), vi/.sb. The action 
of the verb CLaMouRr (in various senses). 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. Juke iv. 41(R.) [le rebuked 
their clamouryng and crying. 1641 SANDERSON Serm, II. 8 
After all this clamouring against English-Popish cere- 
Monies. 1884 AxnmiES. Swan Dor. Airke xiii. 116 Clamour- 
ings for their presence came froin Hartfield House. 

Clamouring (kle-morin\, 4f/. a. That clam- 
ours. 

1635 Barrirre J/i/7. Discip. cxviii. (1643) 406 Untill the 
Morrowes Clammoring Drum, invite againe into the field. 
1884 Gitmour Mongols 242 The birds .. ventured dowu to 
their clamouring young. 

Clamourist (kle marist). rare. [see -18T.] 
One who belongs to the party of clainour. 

41841 T. Hook is cited by Ogilvie. 1880 KincLaKe 
Crimea V'1. 336 To gain the confidence of the clamourists. 
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Clamoursome klaxmoaisim), a. north. dial. 
{f. CLamour sé, + -SoME.] Clamorous. 

855 Wihithy Gloss., Clamoursome, noisy, urgent. ‘ Wait 
a while and deeant be sae clamoursome,’ 1863 Mrs. Too- 
Goop Yorksh. Dial, 1 couldn't bez, f don’t like to be clam. 
mersome, 1877 It, Peacock .V, WV. Linc. Gloss. (FE. D.S.), 
Clamoursome, 1887 Hart Caine Son of liagar 1. it; 
They're varra clammersoine, the black-faced sorts.’ 

Clamp (klamp’, sd.!. [Known since 15th (or 
14th) c. Alsoin Du. (since 16th c.) A/ampe, now 
klamp, ‘ clamp, cleat’, LG. and mod.Ger. 4/amp, 
Alampe, in VIG. dial. kampfe; on WGer. type 
*klampa wk. fem., and *k/ampo wk. masc., be- 
longing to a stem *&/amp-, supposed to be a by- 
form of *k/amb-, klamm-; see CLAM s6.1, with 
which this word is to a certain cxtent synonymous. 
From the same stem, MIIG. had Alampfer, and 
mod.HG. dial. &lampfer, klamper (Bay.), in sense 
of modern Ger. &/ammera clamp. Whether the 
Eng. word was adopted from LG. or Du., or was 
a native derivative which happens not to be known 
in OF. or ME. up to the rythe., is uncertain.] 

1. A brace, clasp, or band, ustially of iron or other 
rigid material, used for giving strength and sup- 
port to flexible or movable objects, or for fastcn- 
ing two or more things sccurely together. In 
many technical senses : 

e.g. A bar of iron for binding together stones in a building, 
also a metal clasp or rivet for hroken china-ware, etc.; a 
piece of wood attached to or inserted into another to 
strengthen it and prevent warping. 

@ 1400 50 {see 4). 1476-8 Churchiv, Acc. St, Andrew's 
Hubbard in Brit, Mag. XX X11. 31 Item, for ij Clampys of 
Iren for pewes..iijd. 1490 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, 
Canterb., Payde for fettyng home the clampis for the baners 
jd. 1535 CoverDALe 4x. xxxvi. 29 Ioyned with his corner 
borde from vnder vp, and ahoue vpon the heade to come to- 
gether with a clampe. 1551 Recorpe Cas#, Anowdl. (1556) 
54 Twoo small clampes of thinne brasse plate. 1823 P. 
Nicuo.son Pract. Build. 221 Clamp, a piece of wood fixed 
to the end of a thin board. .to prevent it from casting. 1833 
Arnott Piysics If. 1. 69 Where the stones of a building are 
held together by clamps or bars of iron .. the expansion in 
summer of these clamps will force the stones apart. 1877 
W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1. i. 22 A light india-rubber 
clamp. . sufficiently strong to grasp and retain anything light. 
1877 Bryant Odyss. v. 300 He bored the beams, and. . made 
them fast with nails and clamps. 1879 Satain Daily Tel. 
26 Dec., One of the iron clamps of a trunk. 1879 THomMson 
& Tar Nat, Phil. 1.1. § 149 Attach the two sheets together 
by very slight paper or muslin clamps gummed to them along 
the common curved edge. /67d. § 198 A geometrical clamp 
is a means of applying and maintaining six mutual pres- 
sures between two bodies touching one another at six points. 


b. Ordnance. The cap-square of a gun. 

1769 Fauconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clamps are also 
small crooked plates of iron, Toreincked upon the trunnions 
of the cannon, to keep them steady in their carriages at sea. 
Ibid. 1. 4 The cap-squares, otherwise called clamps. 

ec. fig. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 322 A 
king on the top; with clamps and hoops of castles, gar- 
risons, and police, 1862 S. Lucas Secu/aria 103 A series of 
rules. sustained and suspended, as it were, by the clamp of 
a common religious profession. 

2. A name of various appliances, tools, or instru- 
ments with opposite sides or parts which may be 
screwed or otherwise brought together, so as to 
seize, hold, compress, or pinch anything ; 

e.g. with Yorners, an appliance of this nature in which 
articles are firmly held while being formed, or are com- 
pressed together while their glue joint is drying ; a check 
for a vice, made of lead, copper, or other soft material to 
grasp without bmiising, etc. = CLam sé.! 2. 

1688 R. Hotme Arvwonry u. 1872 Clamps are Pinchers 
with which Foxes and Badgers are taken out of the Earth. 
1727 Brapcey Fam. Dict.s.v. Badger-hunting, The Clainps, 
whereby the Badger may be taken out alive, to make Sport 
therewith afterwards. 1867 77 G. Cuampers Astron. Voc. 
913 Clamp, a contrivance for making fast for a time certain 
parts of an instrument which are ordinarily moveable. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 31 An india-rubber tube, 
which is to be closed by aclamp. 1876 Foster Pitys. 1. iv. 
(1879) 127 To place a clamp on the vessel on the proximal 
side of the ligature. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clamp, an in- 
strument employed for the purpose of compressing the 
pedicle of atumour, before its removal by the knife. .it con- 
sists essentially of two inetal blades apsbie of being approx- 
imated and fixed by a screw movement. 


+b. p/. Claws, ‘clutches’; =Criam 56.1 3. Obs. 
1548 Forrest Pleas. Pocsye 582 And svhat hee onys into 
his Clampis catche maye The poore man theereof no peece 
shal come bye. 
3. Nau/, in vations senses. 

a. One of the thick planks ina ship's side below 
the shelf-picce which support the ends of the deck- 
beams; b. a picce of timber applicd to a mast or 
yard to prevent the wood from bursting ; ¢. a plate 
of iron which can open or shut so as to confine a 


spar; d.a one-checked block, ctc. 

1626 Carr. Smitu Accid, Vg. Seamen 9 For clamps, 
middle bands and sleepers, they be all of 6 inch planke for 
binding within. 1627 ~~ Seaman's Gram. ii. 6 Your risings 
are aboue the Orlop as the Clamps are vnder it. 1748 
Anson Voy, 1. iv. 158 ‘Two standards were broken, as also 
several clamps. 1794 Xigeing & Seamanship 1. 164 Clamp, 
a crooked iron plate, fastened to the after-end of the main- 
cap of snows, to secure the trysail-mast. 1867 Smytu 
Satlors’ Word-bk., Clamp, a one-cheeked block ; the spar to 
which it is fastened being the other cheek. 


CLAMP. 


+4. In other obs. uses: sec quots. <7 a clamp 
has been explained as ‘at a pinch’, i.¢. ‘in a 
moment ’, but this is doubtful. 

a 1400-50 Alevander 3263 All werldly bing, I-wis, purge 
pe will of oure lord, In-to be contrare clene 1s at a clamp 
turned. 1576 Gascoicne Steele G7. (Arb.) 68 Ilow ere their 
vownes, be gathered in the backe, With organe pipes, of 
old king Henries clampe. 1674 Rav A’. Country Wds, 14 
Clamps, irons at the ends of Fires, to keep up the Fewel. 
In other places called Creepers or Dogs. 1746 Mitts in 
Phil. Trans. XLIV. 56 A Clamp of Iron, such as is used 
for heating Isox-Irons for smoothing Linen- Clothes. 

5. atirih, and in Comb., as clamp-ring, -lreat- 
ment (in Med.), -tube; elamp-irons, andirons ; 
elamp-nail, a large-hcaded nail for fastening iron 
clamps; clamp-plate (S//p-dui/ding), an iron 
plate, generally of circular shapc, serving to unite 
two bodics; elamp-serew : sce quot. 

1742-1800 Baitey, *Clamp-trons, at the Ends of Fires to 
keep up the Fewel, called also Creepers, or Dogs {i carhier 
edds. Clamps.) 1721-1800 /bid., *Clamp-nails. ¢ 1850 
Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 134 Clamp nails are short stout nails 
with large heads, for fastening iron clamps. 1869 Sik F.. 
Reep Shipéuthkd. xii. 239 Additional strength is often given 
to the upper part of a ship by means of rail and *Clamp- 
plates. 1879 S. Hicnctey in Cassels Techn. Educ, IV. 
257/2 The *clamp-ring attached to each form of lamp, 1831 
Brewster Optics xii, 102 Three pair of *clump screws. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 560/2 Clamp-screw, a joiner’s 
implement, on the bench, or to be attached to the work, for 
holding work to a table, or two pieces together. 1879 S. 
Hicucey in Cassel@s Techn. Educ, 1V. 257/2 Vwo sharp 
edges were left to bite on the adjusting *clamp-tule. 

Clamp, s4.2. [Perh. a specific pa ication of 
prec.: cf. the analogous pair Cuam 56.1, 4] 

+1. An earlier name of the cdible Clams of N. 
America. 1624, 1672 (sce CLAM 56.2 1d]. 

2. Usually Clamp-shell: the large bivalve shell 
of the tropical molluscs Chama and 7ridacna 
‘Family Chamacew’), 

1835 Kiruy //ab. & Just. Anim. I. viii, 251 The giant 
Clamp-shells .. sometimes four feet in length and weighing 
more than five hundred pounds suspend their vast bulk by 
means of a strong byssus. 1847 CarPenTeR Zool. § 952. 

Clamp ‘klamp), 54.3  [lvidenced only since 
16th c.; identical with MDu. and Du. d/amp 
‘heap’, and possibly an adoption of that word as 
aterm of brickmakers. It may be originally from 
the same root as CLAMP sé.!, with the notion of 
a closely compresscd mass; sce also CLUM?.] 

A compact heap, mound, or pile of materials ; in 
various specific senses : 

l. Brick-making. A large quadrangular stack 
or pile of bricks built for burning in the open air. 

1596-7 S. Fixcue in Ducarel //ist. Croydon 11783) App. 
153 I’o the Parke we came, and there wente from clampe to 
clampe. 1679 Pitot Staffordsh. (1686) 128 Fcr burning a 
Clamp of 16000 bricks, they use about 7 Tunns of coal. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesm, (1841) 1. iii. 22 A person goes into 
a brickmaker’s fieid to view his clamp, and bny a load of 
bricks. 1844 Acs. Smitu Adz. Afr. Ledbury xxxvii. (1886) 
115 Where .. some contiguous brick clamp dispelled {he 
gloom. . Q 

2. Farming. a. A mound of earth or turf lined 
with straw, in which potatoes, etc., are kept during 
winter; b. a stack of turf or peat; ¢. a manure- 
heap; d. a heap of farm or garden rubbish for 
burning, etc. 

1724 Swirt Wks. (1854) 11. 79/1 Not a bit of turf in this 
cold weather; and Mrs. Johnson and the dean .. forced to 
assist at the Bog, in gathering up the wet bottoms of old 
clamps. 1744-50 W. Iitus Bod. Jf usbandm. V1. i. gt A 
square clamp or dunghil. 1753 Hesxry Stream Wind in 
Phil, Trans. XUNIII. 2 Several clamps of turf .. standing 
ina bog. 19971 Projects in dun. Reg. 108/1 Men..pile up 
the dung in a square clamp. 1834 rit. //usb. I. xvi. 352 
When the inclosure was filled with sods, and tbe clamp 
raised to the height of eight feet, twelve fires were all 
kindled at the same time, and, in less than forty-eight 
hours, the whole mass .. was entirely burnt through to the 
top. 1881 Daily News 4 June 5/5 The clamps of mangolds 
were being eaten into with alarming rapidity. 

3. Mining, etc.: A pile of limestone or metal 
ore for roasting, a heap of coal for coking, ete. 

1877 E. Peacock NV. IW. Linc. Gloss. \E. D. 3. , Clamp, 
a pile of bricks or limestone for burning. y : 

4. Comb ,asclamp-burni adj., clamp-brick, -kiln, 

1795 Erskine Agric. Surv. Clackm. 311‘ Jam.) When the 
uncalcined lime-stone is imported, the farmers burn it m 
what is called clamp-kilns, which are built round or oblong 
with sods and earth. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 408 2 Clamp- 
bricks. .kiln- burnt bricks and marl stocks, as well as Dutch 
clinkers. 1881 Bfechanic § 1152. 539 Clamp-burnt bricks. 

Clamp (Klemp), 54.4 Chiefly dz?. [Onomato- 
paic: app. with association of clap. clumsy, club, 
cte., and s/amp, tramp, champ.) A heavy, solid 
step, tread, or stamp with the feet. ; 

1789 Fercusson Poems 1. 280(Jam. Broggs, whilk on my 
body tramp, And wonnd like death at ilka clamp. 1863 
Mas. Gasket Sylera's L. vi, The clamp of their (horses) 
feet on the round stable pavement. 

b. Comé., as elamp-shoes. heavy shoes for 
rough work (Simmonds Dic/. Trade 1858). 

Clamp klemp’, vl ff. Chasip s4.', corresp. to 
Du. dampen, dial. Ger. klampfen and klampyern, 
beside klammmen, klammern.)] 

1. frans. To make fast with a clamp or clamps. 

1677-96 Moxos Weck. E-rerc. (1703) 110. 1688 R. Howwx 


. CLAMP. 


Armoury 1. 100/: The ends of Tables are commonly 
clampt to preserve them from warping. 1790 Roy Trigon. 
Operat, in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 157 The circle being 
clamped, hang the axis level on the pivots or ansa of the 
telescope. 1854 J. Hoce Microsc. 1. ii. (1867) 43 By sliding 
the one on the other and clamping them together when 
adjusted. 1876 Foster Phys. 1. iv. (1879) 127 The carotid 
. .Is..clamped in two places and divided between tbe clamps, 
1879 BrowninG /van [vanovitch 6 He cleaves, clamps, 
dovetails in. 

Jig. 1862 Lytton Str. Story 1. 135, I clamped and soldered 
dogma to dogma in the links of my tinkered logic. 1876 
LoweEtt Among my Bks. Ser. u. 3 The baggard cheeks, tbe 
lips clamped together in unfaltering resolve. 

2. (.Sc.) ‘To patch, to make «fs or mend in a 
clumsy manner’ (Jam.); = CLAMPER v.1 

a 1800 Symmzye §& his Bruder in Sibbald Se. Poet. 1. 360 
(Jam.) Syne clampit up Sanct Peter's keiss Bot of ane auld 
reid gartane, 

Clamp, v.2 [f Champ sb.3] traxs. To pile up 
(bricks, earth, manure, or the like) in a compact 
heap ; to store (potatoes or mangold) in a clamp. 

1834 Brit. Husb, I. x. 258 The manure..was piled up 
.. to the height of near 7 feet, when another heap was 
clamped up. 185x Mecni 2xd Paper Brit. Agric. 41 In 
clamping or earthing large mounds of mangold wurzel. 

Clamp (klemp), v.3 Chiefly dza/, [Goes with 
Ciamp s6.4]  zzér. To tread or stamp heavily and 
clumsily ; to clump. 

1808 Jamieson, Clamp, Clamper, to make a noise with the 
shoes in walking, especially when they are studded with 
nails. 1859 THackEray Virgin. xv, The smock-frocks .. 
clamped out of church quite unconcerned. 1876 Hi7Aithy 
Gloss., 1 gat my teeas [toes} clamp’d on. 1877 E. Peacock 
NW’. Linc. Gloss., Clamp, to tread heavily. 

Clamper klxmpai), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. 
CLAMPER v1] A botched-up argument or charge. 

1647 JER. Taytor Dissuas. Popery u.i. § 1 What have the 
Churches done since? To what necessary truths are they, 
after all their clampers, advanc’d. a 1664 Jas. SroTTiswoop 
Mem. (1811) 61 (Jam.) His adversaryes were restless, and so 
found out a neweclamper. 1708 M, Bruce Lect. & Se77t. 27 
(Jam.) They bring to Christ's grave. .a number of old clamp- 
ers, pat and clouted arguments. 1825-79 in JAMIESON. 

Clam per (kle'mpa1),sd.2 [f.CLaup v.l +-ER1; 
cf. Ger. Alam pfer.} That which clamps. 


1. dial, A clamp; //. clams, pincers, ete. 

1825-79 JamiEson, Clamper, a piece of metal with which 
a vessel is mended ; also, that which is thus patched up. 
/bid., Clampers, a sort of pincers used for castrating bulls 
and other quadrupeds. 1876 /ihzthy Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Clampers, claws, pincers. 

b. transf. Clutches; = CLamp sd,1 2b. 

1855 Whitby Gloss., lf [had my clampers on bim he should 
feel the weight o’ my neaf. 

2. A piece of iron with prongs or points, fitted 
on the sole of the boot, to dig into the ice and 
prevent slipping; called also an ‘ice-creeper’. 
In Se. dial. clanzpet is used.) 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl, I. xx. 258 Clampers, to steady 
them and their sledges on the irregular ice-surfaces. 1874 
in Knicut Dict. Alech, 

3. [2 clampers see quot. 

1883 Standard 23 Oct. 3/5 The land was ‘in clamper’, the 
Irish term for litigation. 

Clamper (klampear), 56.3 dal. [f. Chamr 2.4 
+-ER1.] He who or that which treads clumsily. 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Clanipers, wooden shoes or clogs. 

Clamper ‘!lxmp21), v.! Now chicfly Se. 
tApp. a deriv. of Champ v.1 or 2, or perh. vaguely 
combining the two. Cf. esp. CLaup v.! 2.] 

1. ¢rans. To put together hastily or clumsily ; to 
botch, tinker, or patch wp. Z7¢. and fig. 

1545 AscHam /v.rofh.iArb.) 83 Rifraffe, pelfery,, trumpery, 
baggage, and beggerie ware clamiparde vp of one that would 
seme to be fitter for a shopin dede than to write any boke. 
1563 87 Foxe A. & AY, (1684) III. 5 This Apish mass be- 
caine so clampered and patched together with so many 
divers and sundry additions. 1822 Scotr Let. to Joanna 
Baillie xo Feb. in Lockhart, If 1 can clamper up the srory 
into a sort of single scene. 1862 R. Paut Leé. in AZenz. 
xVili. (1872) 239 Dr. Candlish has been in I.ondon to clamper 
up the Lord Advocate’s Education Bill. 

+ 2. zzir. ‘Industriously to patch up accusa- 
tions’ (Jamieson). Odés. 

a@ 1664 JAs. Srotriswoop AZenz. (1811), 71 (Jam.) He pre. 
uayled nothing by clamperinge with the bishopp of Clogher. 

Hence Cla‘mpering w/. sé. 

1s80 Sipney Arcadia v. (1622) 446 The people alreadie 
tyred with their owne diuisions (of which his clampring had 
beene a principal] nurse. 

Clamper klempear,, v.2 dal. [derivative of 
Champ v.83) zzdr. To tread heavily and clumsily. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1821 Crare V7ll. Minstr. 11. 26 Every 
foot that clampers down the street Is for the .. father’s step 
mistook. 

Clamping (klempin), vd/. sé. [f. Chame v1 + 
-InGl.] The action of the vb. CLamp. 

1751 Crampers Cycl., Clamping, ¢ 1860 H. STuART 
Seaman's Catech.75 A quarter-iron that opens with a hinge 
to allow the topmast studding-sail booms to be raised or 
fowered (called clamping). 1881 7 Zszes 28 Jan. 3/6 It was 
officially remarked of this gun—-‘ Elevating and traversing 
gear very good; clamping also good’. 1886 Ad/ 3”. XR. 
Dec. 499 [Cotton manufacture] The operation of clainping, 
or stretching the cloth to its proper width evenly through- 
out its whole length. 

Clamping (klampin), f//. 2. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG?,] That clamps or holds fast together: as 
in clamping screw, clamping arc, (perth. vl. sb.) 
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1837 Gorinc & Pritcnarp AZicrogr. 8 The clamping 
screw and the adjusting screw. 1857 Henrrey 2den. Bot. 
17, The clamping roots of Ivy-stems. 1867 J. Hoce Aficrosc. 
1. il. 70 The clamping arc, peculiar to Ross’s microscopes. 

|| Clamponnier. Ods. [Fr.] ‘A long jointed 
horse, one whose pasterns are long, slender, and 
over-pliant ’ (Bailey 1731 ; and in mod, Dicts.). 

Clams: see Ciam 56,1 

Clamur(e, obs, ff. CLAour. 

Clan (klen), sé. [a. Gaelic clazz family, stock, 
race, Olrish cland, clann, app. not originally a 
Celtic word, but a. L. A/anta sprout, shoot, scion, 
slip (cf. s¢ps stock, stem, race). Goidelic substi- 
tuted & for A, as cazsg, corcur, L. pascha, purpur. 

1595 Duncan Adp. Etymtol., Stirps, the stok of a tree, or a 
clanne. 

1. A number of persons claiming descent from 
a common ancestor, and associated together; a 
tribe. 

a. prop. Applied to those of the Highlands of 
Scotland; extended also to Lowland Scottish 
families, esp. in the Border country, where a some- 
what similar social system prevailed. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. x1. xvil. 9 (Jam.), Tha thre score 
ware clannys twa, Clahynne Qwhewyl] and Clachin Yha. 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scot, II]. 59 Efter him suld neuir ane 
spring or spreid Of all his clan. 1649 Mitton Texzre Avzgs 
28 Old customes yet among the Higb-landers in choosing 
the head of thir Clanns, or Families. 1664 Butter Hud. 
u. ii. 73 The Inward Man, And Outward, like a Clan and 
Clan, Have always been at Daggers-drawing. 1715 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5390/2 The Clans behave themselves with great 
Insolence. 1805 Scott Last A/instr, 1.x, Her lover, ’gainst 
her father’s clan, With Carr in arms had stood. J/od, 
‘The Gatbering of the Clans.’ — 

b. Rarely used of the Irish. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. /rel. 365 The poor..seem rather to 
obey their grandees, old landlords, and the heads of their 
septes and clans than God. . . 

ce. Extended to similar tribal groups in other 
countries. 

1§13 Douctas /Exne?s vil. xili. 5 Clausus.. Fra quham tbe 
clan and pepile Claudyane Is cummin. 1533 BELLENDEN 
Livy v. (1822) 449 Vhare wes sindry clannis of thare linage, 
specialie al the landis beyound the wattir of Padus. 1697 
Dampier Moy. (1729) I. 510 One Nation or Clan selling 
others that are their Enemies. 1703 Maunpreti Yourn. 
Ferus. (1732) 57 Upon the Brook Kishon, lay encamped 
another Clan of the Arabs. 1835 THirtwatt Greece I. vi. 
164 These tribes and clans were. .regarded more as natural 
than as political associations. 1885 CLopp .Wyths § Dr. 1. 
§ 6. 103 Among both Australians and Indians a man is for- 
bidden to marry in his own clan. _ ; 

2. conlempluousiy. A collection of people having 
common attributes; a fraternity, party, ‘set’, ‘lot’. 

1536 BELLENDEN Crow. Scot. (1821) I. Introd. 108 For heir 
ar kingis and mony nobillis stout, And nane of thaim per- 
tenand to his clan. 1552 Lynpresay Mounarche iv. 5752 
With Iudas sall compeir one clan Off fals Tratouris. 1688 
Vox Cleri pro Rege 2 A certain Clann of men, who. .cannot 
forbear being Clamorous. 1790 Burke F7. Kev, 130 Your 
literary men, and your politicians, and .. the whole clan of 
the enlightened among us. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 
B. 1, iii. 47 They are all alike—the whole clan of them. 
1855 Whitby Gloss., Clan, a multitude or set of people. 
‘A clan o’ bairns,’ a crowd of children, ; ; 

3. foct. of animals, plants, and things inanimate. 

1667 Mitton P. Z, 11. 901 For hot, cold, moist, and dry, 
four Champions fierce Strive here for Maistrie, and to Battel 
bring Thir embryon Atoms..in their several Clanns. 1735 
SomERVILLE Chase 1.133 Forth rush the jolly Clan {hounds}. 
1736 H. Brooke Univ. Beautyvi.{R.), A youthful empress 
guides their airy clan. 1797 Coteripce Christadel 1. iii, 
One green leaf, the last of its clan. 1887 STEvVENson Ux- 
derwoods 1. ii, A clan 0’ roosty craws Cangle thegither. 

A. attrib. and Comb., as clan-feeling, -gathering, 
-name, -spiril, -syslem, -larlan, etc. 

1828 Scotr /. Al. Perth vi, We were to hear no more of 
hunting, or hosting, or clan-gatherings. 186z H. Srexcer 
First Princ, 1, x1. (1875) 272 A proposition transcending 
these clan-limits which science.. recognizes. 1865 Tytor 
Early Hist. Man. x. 280 The Australians..use the clan- 
name as a sort of surname. 1883 G. Bropricx in 19th Cent, 
Nov. 912 Tbe survival of tbe old clan-spirit. 1887 Atheneum 
12 Mar. 345/3 To the clan system .. and to ‘Celtic feudal- 
ism’, the Duke [of Argyll] ascribes all the evils of the 
Highlands. 1888 Daly News 17 Dec. 2/7 American, an- 
tique, and clan laces. 

Clan, v. zare. [i. prec. sb.] zztr. To com- 
bine in united action like members of a clan. 

1673 Marvett Reh. Transp. I. 42 A sort of Divines.. 


ed clann’d togetber to set up..a new Company of Comme- 
ians. 

+Clancular, cz. Obs. [f. L. clancularius secret, 
f. clanculum advy., dim. of clam in sccret, privately. 
The normal adaptation was CLANCULARY; see -AR2. 

(Classed as a new and uncouth word by Heylin in 1656, 
though it had been used by good writers for more thana 
generation.)] 

Secret, private; clandestine, underhand. 

1621 Burton Anat. Aled. 1. ii, 1. ii. (1651) 52 By clancular 
poysons he can infect the bodies. 1631 BratHWaiTIE Aiszies, 
Hospitall-man 45 Clancular houres of private prayer and 
devotion. 1642 Jer. TayvLor Ffisc. (1647) 322 His sentences 
must not be clancular, but in open Court. 1658 Manton 
Exp. Frude 15 Wks. 1871 V. 298 By whisperings and clan- 
cular suggestions. «1677 Barrow Ser. (1810) II. 74 Pro- 
ceedings. .not close or clancular, but frank and open, a 1734 
Nortu £xam, u. iv. § 14 (1740) 239 He was dared with two 
clancular Men, supposed to inform Oates. 1755 Br. Lav- 
INGTON Moravians comp. & det. 34 


CLANG. 


+ Clancula‘rious, z. Ods.—° = prec. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Clancularious or 
secret or unknown, 

+ Cla‘ncularly, a¢v. Obs. or arch. [f. Cuay- 
CULAR + -LY4.] Ina clandestine manner; secretly, 
privately. 

1618 Hares Lett. 20 (T.) They would do nothing clan- 
cularly. 1697 PotTER Anfig. Greece wW. i. (1715) 167 Such as 
were guilty of Self-Murder..were clancularly deposited in 
the Ground without the accustom’d Solemnities. 1709 
Stryee Ann. Ref. I. xxxii. 365 Having been clancularly 
ordained at Geneva. 1849 Blackw, Afag. LX VI. 685, I clan- 
cularly gave my orders to the steward. 

+ Cla’nculary, 2. Obs. [ad. L. clanculari-us; 
see CLANCULAR and -aRy1.] = CLANCULAR, 

@1sss LatiMER in Foxe A. & MM. (1684) III. 363 Clan- 
culary Mass-mongers. 1630 I. Craven Serv. (1631) 31 The 
darknesse of thy clanculary delights. 1657 REEVE God's 
Plea 9t Repentance hath none of these clanculary courses. 

Clandestine (klénde'stin), a. (sb.) fad. L 
clandeslinus secret, hidden, clandestine, f. céavz 
secretly, in private; cf. mateztinus. In French 
clandestin, -ive occurs in 16th c.] 

A. adj. Secret, private, concealed; usually in 
bad sense, implying craft or deception; under- 
hand, surreptitious. 

1566 Letuincton Jo Ceci/ in Burnet Records 1. No. 30 
(R.) The vitiated and clandestine contract..having no 
witness nor solemnization of Christian matrimony. 1658 
Mitton Lett, State (1851) 400 A certain clandestine Hos- 
tility cover’d over with the name of Peace. 1698 W. Cuitcor 
Evil Thoughts ii. (1851) 18 The clandestine impurities of the 
hearts and souls of the whole world shall be revealed. 1754 
Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 69 When the order of the 
church is observed, the marriage is called regular; when 
otherwise, clandestine. Clandestine marriage, though it be 
valid, has statutory penalties annexed to it. 1845 M*Cur- 
LocH 7axation I. x. (1852) 359 A powerful stimulus to clan- 
destine distillation. 1860 W. Cottins Hor. White 1. 472, 
I obtained access by clandestine means. 

B. +5. A clandestine or underhand proceed- 
ing. 

1656 S. H. Golden Law 15 Such clandestines and ambush- 


ments attend continually for your surprisal. /dd¢. 87 Your 
Clandestines and Trecheries. 


+ Clandestine, z. Obs. rare. 
To clandestine it: to act ina clandestine manner. 


1656S. H. Golden Law 72 To clamour, except, or clandes- 
tine it, or to incense the people to faction or party. 

Clandestinely (klénde'stinli), adv. [f. CLan- 
DESTINE @. + -LY*.] In a clandestine manner ; 
secretly, privately: usually in bad sense. 

1632 High Comuission Cases (1886) 277 For.. clan- 
destinelie marrying of himself to his now wife. 1654 
L’Estrancr Chas. / (1655) 91 His body being interred 
clandestinely, attended with about an hundred mourners. 
1724 Swirt Drafpier’s Lett, Wks. 1755 V.. 103 Two printed 
papers clandestinely spread about. 1800 CocquHouN Coz. 
Thames xiv. 392 If the Seamen, shall clandestinely conceal 
or import any Foreign Spirituous Liquors. 1839-40 W. 
Irvine lVolfert’s R. (1855) 39 All this course of reading was 
carried on clandestinely, for I was a little ashamed of it. 

Clandestineness (kl&nde'stinnés), [f. as 
prec. +-NEsS.] Clandestine quality. 

1818 in Topp; also in later Dicts. 

Clandestinity (kléndestiniti). [ad. med.L. 
clandestinilds, in ¥. clandestinité, £. L. clandeslin- 
us, F. clandestin:; see -ITY.] Clandestine quality 
or state ; secrecy, privacy; usually in bad sense. 

1682 STILLINGFL. Speech, Aliscell, 87 (T.) Clandestinity and 
disparity do not void a marriage, but only make the proof 
more difficult. 1789 BentHam Princ. Legisl. ix. §15 Dolus 
..would be understood to imply deceit, concealment, clan- 
destinity. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVI. 423 The Council of 
Trent created the impediment of clandestinity, by which 
all marriages not celebrated in the presence of the parish 
priest or his substitute, and of two witnesses, were hence- 
forth to be null and void. 

Clane, obs. form of CLEAN, 

Clang (klen’, sb, Also 7 clangue. [Found 
first late in 16th c.; app. formed immediately 
from, or in conjunction with, Cuane v.1, Cf. L. 
clangor ‘sound of a trumpet, shrill scream of 
birds’, which were also the earliest senses of clare. 
(Thence also F. clanguewur, and clangueux adj. 
‘loudly ringing’. Cotgr.). The Latin vb. and sb. 
were prob. etymologically cognate with Gr. «Aa¢ev, 
kdayyn, in same senses; but Ger. £/ang ‘sound, 
musical sound’ (MHG. Alane (klanges), OHG. 
chlang) is not related to these, being an echoic word 
which has separatcly arisen in German, No trace 
of any such word is known in OE. or ME.; see 
however CLank. The adoption and use of clang 
in modern English have doubtless been greatly in- 
fluenced by the echoic nature of the word, by which 
it is associated directly with certain sounds, in- 
dependently of its derivation; cf. clazg-clang, 
cling-clang, as imitations of the sound of a bell. 
From this cause also the central sense of clang 
has now shifted from that of L. c/angor; on the 
other hand, some writers have used it as identical 
with Gr. xAayy7 or Ger. 4/ang above mentioned.] 

1. A loud resonant ringing sound; orig., as in 
Latin, that of a trumpet, and so still in literary 
use; but now, most characteristically, the ringing 


Clancular, 


CLANG. 


sound of metal when struck, as in ‘the clang of 


arms’: sometimes also the sound of a large bell. 

1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. 1. ii. 207 Loud larums, neighing 
steeds, and trumpetts clangue. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 
tu. 186 The continuall clangs of trumpets and timbrels. 
1795 Soutney Foan of Arc iu. 55 In the clang of arms ‘To 
die for him whom I have lived to serve. 1812 Byrox Cé. 
Har, t. xxxviii, The clang of conflict on the heath. 1851 
Hawtnorne Snow Jmage, Main Street, A blacksmith 
makes huge clang ..on his anvil. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par, 1.1. 111 Now through the hush there broke the trum- 
pet’s clang. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 357 The clang of the 
city bell called every citizen to his door. ? 

b. Also, occasionally, in other applications, as 
the twang of a bow [after Gr. xAay 77], the ring- 
ing sounc of voices, the bang of a door, etc. 

1862 Merivace Now. Entp. (1865) VII. lv. 16 The clang 
of dissonant languages .. resounded throughout the camp. 
1870 Bryant //tad I, 1. 4 Terrible was heard the clang Of 
that resplendent bow. 

ce. fig. (Ilere Ger. dang ‘sound’ has often in- 
fluenced the use.) 

1660 H. More A/yst. Gadd. vy. xvi. 196 As it was not ex- 
pressed by the Root but by the Square, for concealment 
sake; so for the same reason not by the perfect Square, 
there being so smart a clang of the Root it self at the end 
of it. 1825 Cartyce in lroude’s Lé/ (1882) I. 325 By some 
occasional unmelodious clang in the newspapers. 1858 
LonGr. Olver Basselin viii, The poet sang. .Songs that rang 
Another clang. 1862 Mexivare Mom. Lop. (1865) V. xiii. 
171 Aclang of turgid extravagances. 

2. The loud harsh resonant cry or scream of 


certain birds. (As in Latin and Greek.) 

1667 Mitton P. L. vit. 422 And {Birds] soaring th’ air 
sublime With clang despis’d the ground. 1735 SOMERVILLE 
Chase ut. 108 Their {cranes’] loud Clang Froin Cloud to 
Cloud rebounds. 1871 Darwix Desc. Ala 11. xiii. 51 Dur- 
ing the nocturnal migrations of gecse and other waterfowl, 
sonorous clanzs from the van may be heard .. answered by 
clangs in the rear. 

3. deoustics. = Ger. klang: sce quot. 

1857 Tyxpat Lect. Sound iii. § 9 (1883) 115 An assemblage 
of tones, such as we obtain when the fundamental tone and 
the harmonics of a string sound together, is called by the 
Germans a A/ang. May we not employ the English word 
clang to denote the same thing. .and may we not..add the 
word colour or tint, to denote the character of the clang, 
using the term clang-tint as the equivalent of AVanzfarbe? 
1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 96 The word clang has 
been suggested to denote such a composite sound. All the 
possible partial tones are not necessarily present in a clang. 

4. Comé, clang-clang, imitation of the ringing 
of a bell; clang-tint, in Acoustics: see 3. 

1867 (see 3.] 1877 Burnet Har 193 The quality ofa sound, 
also called its clang-tint or timbre. 1884 ///ust. Lond. News 
16 Feb. 162/3 Asilence only broken by the clang-clang of the 
church bell. 

Hence Clangful a. nonce-ww¢. [after Ger. Alang- 
voll}, sonorous. * 

1858 G. Sternens Rvenic fon. 1. Introd. 20 Our own 
clangful Northern folk-speech. 

Clang (kien), v.! [app. ad. L. clang-cre to 
emit a ringing sound, as a trumpet (clangzent tube), 
to scream as an eagle or other large bird. Cf. Gr. 
KAdCav, root kag-, klang-, to emit a sharp pierc- 
ing sound, said of birds, dogs, arrows, the string 
of a bow, the wind; also of men, to scream, 
shriek. Some of the Eng. uses are in imitation of 
the Greek.] 

1. intr. To emit a loud resonant ringing sound 
as of pieces of metal struck together, ete. In 
earliest use said of a trumpet. 

1576 Freminc Panofplie Ep. 172 By the clanging trump of 
swift report, proclaimed. 1603 Florio Afoutaigne u. xi. 
(1632) 245 Armes clatter and clang. 1791 Cowper //iad 1. 
59 Clang'd the cord Dread sounding [xAayyi yever']. 1843 
Cariyce Past & Pr. (1858) 135 The bells of St. Edmunds- 
bury clang out. 1858 — Fred. Gt. (1865) I]. vn. ii. 262 
The fire-drums beat, the alarm-bells clanged. 1866 Kincs- 
LeY /erezw, xii. 169 It clanged and rattled on the floor. 

b. érans. with cognate object. 

1850 Brackie “Eschylus J. 15 Loud they clanged the peal 
of battle. 

2. trans. To strike together with clanging sound. 

¢17z0 Prior Poems (J.\, The fierce Curetes. .ctang’d their 
sounding arms. 1725 Pork Odyss. 1. 176 They [eagles] 
wheel on high, And clang their wings. 1853 FeLtox am. 
Lett. x. (1865) 94 The company. .clanged glasses together. 

3. intr. Of certain birds: To utter their Ioud 
harsh cry. 

1832 L. Hunt Hero § Leander uu. 21 The Crane.. Began 
to clang against the coming rain. 1860 Lp. Lytton Lucile 
1. vi. til, The quarrelling crows Clang’d above him. 

+Clang, 7.2 Obs. [perh. originated by asso- 
ciation of CLaG v. and CLinG v.] ¢rans. To clag, 
cause to cling, render stiff. 

163 MarkuHam I cald of Kent u. 1. (1668) 11 If... five 
hundred loads of Marle upon the Acre, have clanged, stif- 
fened, and too fast bound your Land. 

+Clange. 0Ols. Chapman’s representation of 
Gz, xAayyq the sound of trumpets, scream of birds. 

1600 Crapman Hero & L, vi, O black change ! Trumpets, 
do you, with thunder of your clange, Drive out this change’s 
horror! ¢1611 — liad x. 244 By her clange they knew.. 
itwasahern. 1618 — Hesfod t1.111 When thou the crane 
shalt hear Aloft out of the clouds her clanges rear. 

Clanging (klenin), vé/. sd. [f. Chane v.b+ 
-ING!.] The action of the verb Cianc. 

1842 Texxyson Gard. Dau. 38 The windy clanging of the 


| 
| 
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minster clock, 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Hist. iii, 86 The 
clanging of the lances. 1869 J. Raven Ch. Bells Cambr. 
(1881) 68 Amidst the clanging of all the church bells. 

Cla’nging, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-ING2.] That 

clangs: sec the verb, 
...1576 [see Crane zt 1}, 1735 SomERVILLE Chase u. 186 
The clanging Iorns swell their sweet-winding notes. 1842 
‘Texnyson Six Galahad i, They reel, they roll in clanging 
lists. 1891 ParGrave Lyr. Poems 26 Pelion .. whence a 
cry Of clanging eagles vex‘d the suinmer sky. 

Ilence Cla‘ngingly adv. 

1859 Tween Axuined Cities of East (1867) 10 From whose 
reeds the swans of old rose clangingly. 

Clangor, -our (kla ngs, klavna1), 4. [ad. L. 
clangor sound of a trumpet, of birds, ctc., f. clangére 
to CLanc. Almost uniformly spelt clangor (ct. 
error, terror, horror) down to end of 18th c. ; but 
Johnson’s Dict. has clangon.] 

Loud resonant ringing sound, as of a trumpet, 
a large bell, pieccs of metal struck together, etc. ; 
aclang. Sometimes with a and f/ura/, 

1593 Suaks. 3 //ex. I°/, 1. iii. 18 Like to a dismall Clangor 
heard from farre. 1605 7-yad/ CAez. ui. iii. in Bullen O. 
Pl. W118 Heaven it selfe Shall echo with the clangor. 
1649 G. Daniet 77inarch., Llen, 1V, cciv, A loud Clangor 
Startles in Surprise. 1695 Biackmore 1’. A7th, x. 683 Vhe 
loud Trumpet’s Clangour. 1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. w. 
99 Martial Clangors call ’em out to fight. 178: Gissox 
Deel, & F. UL. li. 181 Vhe clangor of arms was re-echoed to 
thetent of Rustam. 1858 Carvyce /'redh. Gt. (1865) 11. vir. 
ii, 262 From all the surviving steeples of Berlin goes the 
clangor of alarm. 1863 KincGLake Crimea (1877) II. ix. 93 
Not by clangour of arms. 1871 B. Tavior /axst iu, A file 
of cranes... with their hoarse, far-sounding clangor. 

Cla‘ngor, -our, v. [f. prec. sb.] zutr. To 
make a clangor; to clang. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Xev. (1872) 111. 1. iv. 20 At Paris, all 
steeples are clangouring. 1877 Mrs, Ifamitton Kinxc 
Disciples, Ugo Bassé vii. (ed, 3) 281 The Artillery rolled 
out.. Along the streels heavily claugouring. 

Clangorous (klavygoras, klanéras), a. [ad. 
med. L. clangérds-us, {. clangor: cf. clamorous, 
etc.) lull of clangor. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 334 ? 4 The clangorous Noise of 
a ginith's Ilammers. 1831 Slackw. Mag. 874 A metallic 
music that seems to come clangorous from the cliffs. 1871 
R. Evtis Catullns \xiii. 29 [Gongs] give a clangorous echo. 

Hence Cla‘ngorously adv. 

1858 CarLyie Kredk. Gt. 11. ix. xi. §40 Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s voice, clangorously plaintive. 

+ Clango’se,¢. Ods. rare. [ad. L. type clangés- 
us, f. clangor, like clamdsus ; not found in ancicnt 
L., but in mod. and perh. med.L.: cf. CLancous.] 
Characterized by clangour, clangorous, ringing. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anin, § Alin. 359 The voice is clan- 
gose from siccity. 17r0 T. Furrer harm. Extemp. 409 
Clangose. .hooping Coughs. 

+Cla’ngous, a. Obs. rare. (Pad. F. *clangueux 
‘shrill, skriking, skreaking, loudly squeaking’ 
(Cotgr.) ; on L. type *clangas-ns : see CLANGOSE.] 
Clangorous, clanging. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ef. vu, xiv. 368 Cranes and 
birds of long necks have. . harsh and clangous throats. 

Clangue, obs. form of CLAnc. 

Clanism (kleniz’'m). nonce-wd. (f. Cay sb. + 
-IsM.] Clan system, clan feeling. 

1862 C. P. Hopcson Resid. Nagasaki, Every person. .will 
try to screen the murderer .. but this is clanism or fanati- 
cism, not treachery. 

Clanjamfray, -phrey: sec CLAMJAMPHRIE. 

Clank (khenk’, sé. Also 7 clanck. [This 
and the vb. of same form appear in 17the. They 
may have been from Du., which has 4£/ané sound, 
clinking noise, MDu. clawk, clanc, corresp. to 
OHG. chlanch, MUG. klanc, MLG. &lank, for 
which mod. Ger. has only &/ang. But it is quite 
possible that the word is of native origin, pro- 
duced under the joint influence of ck and clang, 
to express a sound intermediate to the two, which 
has the quality of a ‘clang’, but is abruptly short- 
encd like a ‘ clink’.] 

1. A sharp, abrupt sound, as of hcavy pieces of 
metal (¢.¢. links of a heavy chain) struck together ; 
differing from clang in ending abruptly with the 
eflect of a knock. 

1656 CowLey Davideis 1. (3669! 7 No clanck of Chains was 
known. 1697 Davpen Trg. Georg. t. 638 What Clanks 
were heard .. Of Arms and Armies, rushing to the War. 
1y1o Satler No. 154 The noise of stripes, the clank of 
chains. 1795 SoutuEy Youn of Arc v. 144 The clattering 
hammer’s clank. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudze \xv, The 
clank of fetters..was heard no more. 1845 R. Brown “et. 
in Life (1867) 52 No constant clank of machinery. 1858 
Loner. Jf, Standish iv, He heard the clank of the scab- 
bard Growing fainter and fainter. .in the distance. 

2. A resounding blow, heavier than a smack. Sv. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. tu. xxiii, Some ramin’d 
their noddles wi’ a clank E’en like a thick-scull’d lord, On 
Posts that day. ‘ 

Clank (klank), v. [Sce CLANk 54.1] 

I. intr. 

1. To make an abrupt sound, as of heavy pieces 
of metal struck together. (Ixpressing a sound 
less clear and continuous than clan; cf. the sb., 
and quot. 1818.) 


CLANSHIP. 


1656 Cowtry Daviders wv. 1687) 135 Ie falls, his Armour 
clanks against the ground. 1791 Ik. Darwin Bot. Gard. u. 
80 Dungeons dank Where anguish wails aloud, and fetters 
clank, 1818 Byron CA. //ar. ww. xii, Chains Clank over 
sceptred cities. 1818 Scorr A’vd Koy v, The old dinner. 
bell will clang, or rather clank, ina few minutes— it cracked 
of its own accord on the day of the landing of King Willic. 

Jig. 1861 Hlox. Mrs. Norton Lady La Garaye w. 197 


The slandered. . llears for evermore the self-sume Jie Clank 


clog-like at his heels. 

2. Used of the harsh abrupt cry of cestain birds. 
(vare.) Cf. CLANG 7.1 3. 

1866 Kincstey //erew. xx. 251 Through pale green reeds 
where the coot clanked. 

3. To move with a clanking sound. 

1801 //ar'st Rig xv.(Jam.) Forthwith then they a* down 
clank upon the green. 1823 Blackw. A/ay. XIV. 510 Milk- 
women in droves clank along with their. pails. 1824 W. 
Irving 7. Trav. lL. 24 Clanking about the apartment in 
their huge boots and rattling spurs. 1866 KinosLey //erew. 
xxi. 270 Sir Ascelin clanked into the hall. 

II. trans. 

4. To cause to emit a clanhitig sound. 

1743 J. Davinson sEneid vit. 203 Clanked her whip. 
1746-7 Hervey Jsed it. (1818) 203 Persecution had bran- 
dished her sword, and slavery clanked her chains! 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge ti, Mr. Haredele.. strode into the 
room, clanking his heavy boots upen the floor. 

5. To utter or proclaiin with clanking sound. 

r8ar Crare Vil? A/instr. II, Vhe beating snow-clad bell, 
with sounding dead, Hath clanked four. 1871 E. Burr Ad 
Fidem xvi. 336 Clanks in your ears, the power of the Keys. 

6. To deposit with energetic and resounding 
action. To ‘clank down’ expresses a more vto- 
lett and noisy action than ¢o clap down.\ 

a 1614 J. Metvinr J/e. 97(\ Jam.) Loosing a little Hebrew 
bible from his belt and clanking it down before the King and 
Chancellour. 1804 Tarkas /ecms 130 (Jam.) Lat’s clank 
oursels ayont the fire. 1843 Mes. Cartyie Lett. 1. 190 
When she brought up the tes-tray, she clanked it on the 
lobby-table. 1847 Ats. Smitu Chr. Tadpole xi. 11879) 338 
The] milkwoman..clanked her pails down, 

+7. (Sc.) To strike with a resounding blow. 

Auld Maitland xiii. in Border Ainstrelsy (1869) 157 He 
clanked Piercy ower the head A deep wound and a salir. 

Clanking (kle kin), v/. sh. [f. Crank v. + 
-InG1.] The action of the verb CLANK. 

1766 Gotoso. Vic. HW xxx, The clanking of my son's irons 
was.. heard along the passage. 1881 Dasly /¢/. 23 Jan., 
The harsh clanking of the pump that was kept going on 
and off through the night. 

Cla‘nking, ///. a. [sce -tNc2.] That clanks. 

1697 Drvven I irei/ (1806) LIL. 58 His horse’s flanks... 
are forc'd to feel The clanking lash. 1795 SovtHey I”/s. 
AMatd Orleans ii. 32 The distant sound of clanking anvils. 
1844 A. Wetsy /ocms (1867) 173 Clanking chains. 

Clankless klayklés), a. rare. (f. CLank sd.! 
+-LEsS.] Devoid of clanking; that do not clank. 

1817 Byron M/anfred 1. i. 259 Lo! the spell now works 
around thee, And the clankless chain hath bound thee. 
1836 New Monthly Mag, XLVIII1. 475 He .. wears fetters, 
clankless and invisible. 

Clanless klenles), a. rare. [f. CLAN sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a clan, belonging to no clan. 

a 1849 Manxcas Poems g02 The O'Brien is clanless and 
banned. 1886 Posxett Compar. Lit. 193 The deadly enmity 
between these full citizens and the clanless proletariate. 

Clanli che, -ly che, obs. ff. CLEANLY. 

Clanner, obs. comparative of CLEAN a. 

Clannes’se, obs. fortn of CLEANNESS. 

Clannish klanif), ¢. [f. Cuan 56. +-1st.] 
Of. pertaining to, or characteristic of a clan; 
having the sympathics, prejudices, etc. of a clan, 
attached to one’s own clan. 

1776 Wickes in Boswell Fo/nson 1887 111.73 The clannish 
slavery of the Highlands. 1807 G. Citatmers Caledonia I. 
in, 46x Clannish watch-words were abolished. 1809 10 
Corenwee /rtend (ed. 3) 111. 73 The clannish spirit of pro- 
vincial literature. 1849 W. Irvinc Crayon Mesc. 223 It was 
not always safe to have even the game of foot-ball between 
villages, the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out. 
1861 Dixon //ist. Ld. Bacon itt. § 2 That clannish pride 
which she always felt for her mother’s kin, 

Hence Clannishly «a/v.; Clannishness, at- 


tachment to one’s own clan. 

1861 Wyster Soc. Bees 428 Mine host is a Dorsetshire 
man; and with a pardonable clannishness, has imported a 
little colony from his county 1873 Sfecfa‘er 23 Aug. 
1060/1 The clannishness fostered by a separate tongue, and 
the gratification of the lonely pride all such races feel. 
1881 Masson Carlyle in Macm. Mag. XLV. 72 A few 
companions clannishly selected .. from among the Dum. 
friesshire or Galloway ladx 

+ Clannit, ffl. a. Sc. Obs. [= clanned.] At- 
tached to a clan. , 

1587 Acts Fas. 11 (1814 464 | Jam. Committit..be oy 
captane of clan or be ony uther clannit man. 

Clanse, obs form of CLEANSE. 

Clanship \khenfip). [f. Cran 54, + -smip.] 

1. The system of clans; diviston tnto clans ; 
union of persons in, or as in, a clan. 

1972 Pennant Yours Scotl. R.), The habitations of the 
highlanders, not singly, but in groupes, as if they loved 
society or clanship. 1815 Firwinstone deo. Canhbul 1842 
I. 217 Exercised by chiefs in the Highlands, when clanship 
was in its vigour. 1865 Tytor Karly /fist. Man. x. 281 
The practice of reckoning clanship from the mother 

2. The Ieeling or spirit of attachment and loyalty 
to one’s clan or fraternity see CLAN 56. 


CLANSMAN. 


1809-10 CoLrripce Friend (ed. 3) II]. 162 The jealous | 


and indiscriminate partiality of clanship. 1851 HELrs 
Comp. Solit. xii. (1874) 225 There is less of clanship, less of 
the rallying round men of force or genius. 


Clansman (klenzmé&n). [f. c/an’s, genitive 
of CLAN sb.+ Man; cf. beadsman, salesman, etc.] 
A man belonging to a clan, a member of a clan. 


1810 Scott Lady of L.u.xviil, A hundred clansmen raise, 


Their voices. 1816 Byron Ch. Hav... xxvi, And Donald’s 
fame rings in each clansman’s ears! 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit, India Il. 437 The sovereign and his Thakurs—his 
clansmen and barons. 1848 Macavuiay Hist. Eng. 1. 547 
Argyle would shortly appear in arms among his clansmen, 

Hence Cla‘nsmanship. 

1871 Daily News 26 Aug., Her Royal Highness seemed 
inthe humour for tboroughly enjoying a ball the essence of 
which was clansmanship. 

Clap (klep), 56.1 Forms: 3 eleppe (4 klap), 
4-7 clappe, 5 clape, 6-8 clapp, 4- clap. [ME. 
clappe and cleppe (\Ancren Riwle, in sense 9), have 
the form of derivatives of Ciap v.1, and of a cog- 
nate verb corresp. to MLG., k/eppen there referred 
to. No trace of the word has yet been found in 
OE.; but the continental langs. have M Du. c/af(/, 
Du. &ap, OHG. chlaph, MHG. k/laff, all masc., 
‘loud sound, clap, smack’, which point toa WGer., 
and (cf. ON. &/afp, in handaklapp neuter) per- 
haps OTeut. (*#/apfo-), formed in direct imitation 
of the sound it expresses. (It is possible that sense 
9 is really the earliest, and that branch I. is a sub- 
sequent formation of the vb.)] 

I. The noise, stroke, or shock, 

+1. An abrupt explosive noise; the noise made 
by the sudden collision of two hard flat or concave 
surfaces ; the bang or report of a gun. Oés. (except 
as in next, or as transferred from it). 

1375 Barpour Bruce x. 401 Thai..soyn has vp thair led- 
deris set, That maid a clap, quhen the cleket Wes festnyt 
fast in the kyrnell. ¢1440 Prop. Parz. 79 Clappe or grete 
dynne.. strepitus. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 78 Ergo 
was the deadly clap of tbe peece, or driu’n home stab of 
the syllogisme. 1641 Frencn Disézé/. v. (1651) 171 A few.. 
graines being fired will give as great a clap asa musket. 

2. esp. The loud explosive noise of thunder ; a 
peal (of thunder). +b. A stroke (of thunder), a 
lightning-stroke (ods.; cf. sense 5). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pers. 7. P 100 The aire .. shal be ful of 
thonder clappes and lightnings. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xxxvu. x, It thondred loude wyth clappes tempestious. 
1588 in Ellis Orig. Left. u. 230 ILI. 134 The Lyghtnynge 
and Thunder clapp wilbe bothe in a moment. 1591 SPENSER 
Vis. Worlds Van, 43 The kingly Bird, that beares Ioues 
thunder-clap. @1s99 Haxcuyt Voy. Il. u. 103(R.) A terri- 
ble clap of thunder, which slew foure of our men out right. 
1752 Parsons in PAI. Trans. XLVII. 545 With some claps 


of thunder and lightning at a great distance. 1850 Meri- 
VALE Rom, En:p. (1865) I1. xiv. 133 The news .. came upon 
them like a clap of thunder. ° 


+3. Noisy talk, chatter; = Cuack. Ods. or dial. 

a 1420 Occteve De Reg. Princ. 88 Who so that hatethe 
moche clappe or speche Quenchethe malice. [1808 JamiEson, 
Clep tattle, pert loquacity.] 

4. The noise made by striking the palms of the 
hands together ; the act of so doing, esf. in token 
of applause; an act of applauding, a plaudit ; 
applause. [Cf ON. handaklapp.| 

1599 Suaxs. //enx. V, v. Prol. 11 Men, Wiues, and Boyes, 
Whose shouts & claps out-voyce the deep-mouth'd Sea. 
1668 T. St. Serre Epil. Taruga’s Wiles 55 All theclap he 
expects from you is, not to be hist. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 235 ® 9 The Audience is not a little abashed, if they 
find themselves betrayed into a Clap. 1741 MippLeToNn 
Cicero 11742) 1. v. 411 The whole assembly expressed their 
satisfaction by claps and applauses. 1779-81 JouNnson L.P., 
Dryden Wks. I1. 323 Dryden and Settle had both placed 
their happiness in the claps of multitudes. 1852 HawTHoRNE 
Blithedale Rout. xvii, Then ensued the applause of the 
spectators, with clap of hands, and thump of sticks. 

5. A sounding blow or stroke; properly with a 
flat surface ; a slap; in mod, Sc. esp. a pat. 

414.. Dan Hew, Alunk Lercestre (J. Allde) A itij, He fel 
down atthat clap. 1483 Cath. Ang?.65 Clappe ; v7 buffet. 
1530 Patscr. 205/2 Clappe on the heed, suffet. Clappe 
with ones hande, douffee. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 481/2 He will haue a clappe on the tone cheke or the 
tother. 1632 E. Coote Eng. Schoolm.(N.), He..drew out 
his staffe .. and hit mee a clap on the scull. 1752 JOHNSON 
Ranuébl. No. 194 ? 2 All the forms of .. salutation, from the 
clap on the shoulder tothe humble bow. 1823 Gatt Exfail 
I, xxviii. 252 ‘It wasna a pat, but a scud like the clap o’ a 
fir deal.’ 

+6. fig. A stroke, blow, or shock of misfortune, 
etc. ; a sudden mishap. (Rarcly in good sense.) 
Obs. (See also AFTERCLAP.) 

¢ 1330 R. Breunne Chron, (1810) 175 Many grete mishappes, 
many hard travaile, Haf comen vs hard clappes. 1375 
Canticum de Creatione 477 in Anglia 1. 303 Ffor drede of 
after clap. ?%4@ 1400 Cato's Mor. 263 in Cursor M, App. iv, 
Hope ay of gode hap. to come wip a gode clap. wip-out 
ani warne, 1513 Douctas /Eueis x. vi. 68 He the swerd 
eschapit .. Bot nocht at this time so the deidis clap. 1549 
Latimer Sern bef. Edw. V7], iv. (Arb.) 128 As in the tyme of 
Noe, sodenlye a clappe fell in theyr bosomes. 1575 Cuurcu- 
YARD CAipfes (1817) 109 Our chiefe, misdouting such a clap 
--Deuysed fortes. 1662 Futter MVorthies Berkshire 1.113 
When our lady falls in our Lord’s lap Then may England 
beware a sad clap. 

+7. A sudden stroke; in phrases, A/a clap, at 


one clap: at one stroke, at once. /n a clap: sud- 
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denly, in a moment. Odés. or Sc. 
Fr. phrases with coz.) 

1519 Horman Vlg. in Promp. Parv. 79 They that serche 
the ende of a mannys lyfe by nygrymanciars be payed at a 
clappe. 1549 Latimer Seri. bef. Edw. VJ, ii. ‘Arb.) 60 
[He] bryngeth me out a couple of lyes ata clappe. 1580 
Nortu Plutarch (1676) 870 It was a good occasion offered 
them to kill all Casar’s Enemies at a clap. 1605 Suaks, 
Lear \. iv. 316 What fiftie of my Followers ata clap? 1637 
RutTHeRForD Leéé. (1862) I. 451 Our Master will be on us 
all now in a clap, ere ever we wit. 1679 Hist. Fetzer 19 
They shewed him how all the Candles in the Chappel at 
one clap were lighted. 1768 A. Ross /elenore 66 (Jam.) 
And in a clap I'll back with sometbing be. 


+ 8. A sudden and violent shutting of a door, 
accompanied with a loud noise and shock; a bang 
or slam. Oés. 

¢1730 Swirt IVs. (1864) 11. 353/2 Give the door such a 
clap as you go out as will shake the whole room. 

II. Applied to various contrivances which make 
a clapping or rattling noise. 

9.a. The clapper of a mill; = Crack sd. 3, CLAP- 
PER 56.11, Clap and hopper (Sc.): ‘the symbols 
of investiture in the property of a mill’ (Jam). 

a1225 Ancr. R.70 Pe two cheoken beod be two grinstones, 


be tunge is pe cleppe. c1q40 Promp. Parv. 79 Clappe, 
or clakke of a mylle, sevatantara. 1530 PatsGr. 205/2 


(Cf. CHop, and 


Clappe of a myll, clacguet de smovlin. 1759 FOUNTAINHALL | 


Decisions 1, 432 (Jam.) A mill is distinctunme tenementunt, 
and requires delivery of the clap and happer. 1786 Burns 
Addr. Unco Guid. i, The heapet happer’s ebbing still, 
And still the clap plays clatter. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet 
ch. v, He [the miller] maun wait on clap and hopper, as 
they say. 
+b. The human tongue. Oés. 

clappe, hold thy clappe, the sense blended at length 
with that of 3. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 72 Peone kuden heo neuere astunten hore 
cleppe. ¢1386 Cuavucer A/iller's Prod, 36 The Reve answered 
and seyde ‘Stynt thi clappe’. ¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. 839 3e, 
syre Archebysshop hold b* by clappe, For y 3eve no peers 
berto. 1533 J. Hevwoop Pardoner & Friar in Hazl. Deds- 
dey I. 231, I say, Wilt thou not yet stint thy clap? 1593 
Drayton £clog ue viii, (R.) Away old fool, and learn to use 
thy tongue. I would thy clap were shut up in my purse. 

+e. The clapper or tongue of a bell. 

1608-12 Aylesford Churchw. Acc. in Bells Kent (1887) 
136 For a clapp of the bell vs. .. for mendinge a bell clap 
vilid. 

+d. A rattle used to summon people to church 
on the last three days of Holy Week, when the 
bells were not rung ;= CLAPPER 5. Sc. ‘A flat 
instrument of iron, resembling a box, with a tongue 
and handle, used for making proclamations 
instead of a drum or hand-bell’ (Jam.). Ods. 

1566 in E, Peacock Liucolush. Ch. Furn, (1866) 42 A sacre- 
ing bell broken by m! harbotell two clappes broken by mt 
vicar. 1701 in CHamBERS Dom. Ann. Scot. 111.245 Obliged 
to send clapps, as they call them .. (ote) Au old mode of 
advertisement .. to send an old woman through the streets, 
with a wooden dish and a stick to clap or beat upon it. 

e. The Cuaprer (sb.1 2) of a beggar’s clap-dish. 

1567 Turnerv. Ovid's Ef. 39 And banisht begge hir 
breade with dish and clap. 

O. a. A clack-valve ; = CLAcK sd. 5. Obs. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 12 The Pumpe, 
the pumpes-well. .the spindle, the boxe, the clap. 1738 PAZ. 
Trans. XL. 232 Two Valves .. which open inwardly, and 
are made like the Claps of other Bellows. 

b. Clap of the throat (Sc.): ‘the uvula’ (Jam.). 

1688 Zrial Philip Standifield (Jam.), When tbe clap of 
his throat is shut. 

ll. Falconry. The lower mandible of a hawk. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Bjh, The neder parte of hir beke is 
calde the clape of the hawke. 1575 Turperv. /adconrie 30 
Barbe feathers under the clappe of the beake. 1677 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recreation 1. (1706) 81 By your Hawks frequent 
opening her Clap and Beak. [In Puituirs, Bawey, Joun- 
son, and mod. Dicts.] 

+12. (See quot.) Odés. 

cr14so Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 721 (Nomina rerun 
ecclestasticarum). Hoc pedum,aclappe. [Pedum occurs 
again as ‘a crowche’, or pastoral staff.] 

III. +13. (Also c/ap-dil/.) A bill to be clapped 
or stuck on a wall, etc.; a poster. F. affiche. Obs. 

1699 T. Brown in R. L’Estrange Collog. Fras. (1711) 
316 They have Clap-bills too, and set up by authority. 
1735 Pore Prol. Sat. 216 What though my name stood 
rubric on the walls, Or plaster’d posts, with claps in capitals? 

14. Farriery. A disease of horses. ? Ods. 

1684 Loud. Gaz, No. 1960/4 A Chesnut Sorrel Gelding. .a 
clap on the near Leg before. 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict., 
Clap, a Distemper to which Horses are sometimes liable. 

15. Comé. (In some of these, c/a is the stem of 
the verb.) + Clap-bait, a kind of worm used as 
bait in angling; clap-bill (see 13); clap-cake 
= CLAP-BREAD; clap-door, clap-gate, a small 
door or gate which shuts when slammed, or which 
swings to of itself; see also quot. 1888; clap- 
man, a public crier; + clap-mill, a clapper tumed 
by the wind, etc. for scaring-away birds; + clap- 
shoulder, a. (zonce-wd.), that lays the hand on 
a person’s shoulder (in arrest); clap-sill (//y- 
draulic Engineering), the sill or lowest part of 
the frame against which a lock-gate shuts ; clap- 
stick, a watchman’s clapper. Also CLAP-BOARD, 
-BREAD, -DISH, -NET, -TRAP. 


In stint thy | 


CLAP. 


1681 CHETHAM Axgler's Vade-nt. iv. § 10 (1689) 39 The 
other bob, found under a Cow-turd .. is also called *clap- 
bait in some places. 1799 G. Smit Laboratory II. 253 
Cow-dung bob, or clap-bait. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s 
Argenis 1. v. 12 A secret way .. which divided into 
three wayes, hath as many *clap-doores opening into 
several fields, 1847-78 Hatiiwett, *Clap-gate, a small 
horse-gate. Last. 1888 Evwortny West Somerset Word- 
bk., Clap-gate, a kind of wicket, called in many parts a 
kissing-gate. Also a small hunting gate just wide enough 
for a horse to pass. 1613 MarKuaM Lug. Husbandman i. 
ul. ix. (1635) 159 On the toppes of those poales you sball 
place certaine *Clapp-milles, made of broken trenchers 
joyned together like sayles. 1620 — Farew. Husb. 1. xvii- 
(1668) 75 Clap-mils.. which make a great noise. 1630 J. Tay- 
Lor (Water P.) JVs. (N.), *Clap-shoulder serjeants..bring- 
ing men inthrall. 1834-39 Soutuev Doctor I. (D.), He was 
Not disturbed..by the watchmen’s rappers or “clap-sticks. 

Clap (klep), 54.2. Ods. in polite use. [Of un- 
certain origin. Cf. OF. ‘clapoir, bosse, bubo, 
panus inguinis’; ‘c/apotre, clapier, lieu de dé- 
bauche, maladie q’on y attrape’.}_Gonorrheea, 

1587 Myrr. Mag., Alalin iii, Before they get the Clap. 
a 1605 Montcomerie Fly¢ing 312 The clape and the canker. 


1851 Mayne £xf, Lex., Clip, vulgar name for the disease 
Baptorrhea. 1881 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 


b. With a, and plural. 

¢1648 Howe et Le?é. (1650) I. 452 Claps at Court. 1663 
Butrer A/vd. 1.1. 64. /béd. 1.1. 246 Claps and dice. did. 
uu. 967. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 72 He [Oates] did con- 
fess that he had an old Clap. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. II. 
295 A Clap did usher Davenant to his grave. 1709 SwirFT 
Adv. Relig. Wks. 1755 Il. 1.99. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 
77 PI. 1735 Pore Downe Sat. u. 47 Aclap. 1738 Joun- 
son Loudon 114 They sing, they dance, clean shoes, or cure 
aclap. 1761 Cuurcnitt Xosciad 1 His claps. 1803 A7ed. 
Frul. 1X. 572 A clap. 1806 /é/d. XV. 418 Repeated claps. 

ec. Comd., as clap-doctor. 

1710 Steece & Appison Tatler No. 26075 He 
first Clap Doctor that I meet with in History. 

Clap (klep), v1 Forms: (1 clappian), 3-4 
clappen, 4-7 clappe, (5 cleppyn, clape, 8 Sc. 
clep), 6- clap. /a. 4 and pple. 3-6 clapte, 
5 clappid, (7-8 claped, clap’d. clap’t, 7-9 
clapp’d), 4- clapped, 6- clapt (klept), [ME. 
clappen, OE. type *clappianz (Somner has clap- 
fan from some unspecified source), corresp. to 
MLG., MDu., LG., Du. (also mod. G.) k/apfen, 
OHG, chlaphén, MHG. and mod.Ger. &/apfen ; 
these point to a common WGer. type witnessing, 
with ON. &lafpa (Sw. klappa, Du. klappe), to 
an OTeut. *k/appdjan, vb. intr., f. *k/appo- CLAP 
sb. ME. cleppen corresponds formally to another 
type *2/appjan, appearing in MLG. and MDu. 
kleppen (whence mod.G. &leppen, klaippen), HG. 
hlapfen; cf. cleppe under Cuar sb. The primi- 
tive Teutonic sense is that of ‘make a clap or 
explosive sound’, whence a wide range of deri- 
vative senses in the various languages. If the 
word was not preserved in OE., it may have re- 
centered ME. from ON.; and, in any case, some 
of the senses are prob. of Norse origin; the mod. 
Scandinavian langs. have it with the same range 
of meaning as in Eng., also with the sense ‘ pat 
endearingly’, as in Sc. and north. dial. (sense 9.)]} 


I. Of noise alone. 

1. zxtr. To make the hard explosive noise de- 
scribed under CuAp sb.1 Said of agents, instru- 
ments, thunder, etc. (Now chiefly @za/.) 

1509 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) 1. 222 Clappynge with 
their helys in churche. 1530 Patscr. 485/2, I clappe, I make 
noyse, as the clapper of a myll, je clacgue. 1577-87 
Howinsuep Chron. III. 1219/2 The small shot clapt sud- 
denly round about the house. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 
(Arb.) 59 The boulte is falne ere the Ayre clap. 1742 R. 
Biair Grave 34 Doors creak, and windows clap. 1847 ‘lEN- 
NYSON Princ. 1. 209. 1848 Tnackeray Bk, Snobs xxxv, We 
went clapping up a clean stone backstair. 

b. Formerly said of a bell; to tinkle. 

c1440 Prop. Parv. 81 Cleppyn or clynchyn [1499 clippyn 
or clynkyn], ¢7zxzzo. (See also Crarrinc.] 

+2. zxztr. To talk loudly, chatter, prate. Ods. 

1393 Gower Cou/. I. 122 There maie nothinge his tonge 
daunt That he ne clappeth as a belle. 1406 Occreve 
Alisrule 394 That to myself thus longe Clappid have I! 
1471 Ripcev Comp. Alch, v. xxiv. in Ashm. (1652) 154 How 
eloquently, de sateria prinia they clape. 1557 Yottedl’s 
Afise. (Arb.) 135 O Euyll tonges, which clap at euery winde. 
1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 107 Hir tounge 
was clappyng lyke a paten. {1722 Ramsay 7hree Bonnets 
1. 2 To heed that clepping thing ca’d conscience. ] 

trans. €1315 SHOREHAM /oens 135 Ajzen hy clappeth 
thys and that. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T. 412 
{It] Nis nat good what so men clappe or crye. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 11. 282 All that thou herest thou shalt telle And clappe 
it ont as doth a belle. 

II. Of making the noise by particular actions. 
+3. zuzér. To strike so as to make a noise; to 
rap, knock (e.g. at a door). Oés. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Friars T. 281 This sompnour clapped at 
the widowes gate. 1607 Topsett Four-f Beasts (1673) 309 
Beat all the windy places with a good hasell wand, or wit 
both your hands, clapping upon the places puffed up with 
wind. 1698 Wacker in PAi7, Trans. XX. 433, I clapt every 
Second of Time Ten or Fifteen times together. 

4. To shut (as a door or window) with a clap 


or explosive noise ; to bang, slam. 


was the 


CLAP. 


a. intr, Said of a door, window, etc. arch. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 807 And pai [jaws] clappe shall full 
clene, & neuer vnclose aftur. ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. Ixxvi. 
vi, So sodenly doores and wyndowes al clapped With 
hydeous noyce. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt, Brit. 1x. xviii. (1632) 
914 A doore clapped, and in came rushing men in harnesse. 
1656 H. More Aatid. Ath, 1. xii. (1712) 79 The upper-lid 
{of the eye] presently claps down. 1765 H. WaALrote Otranto 
1. (1798) 25 ‘ What noise was that 4 eid Manfred...‘ A door 
clapped’, said the peasant. 1842 Tennyson Day-Dreaui, 
Revival i, Vhere rose a noise of .. doors that clapt. 

b. ¢érans, (Often with fo). arch. or dial. 

1386 Cuaucer Brller's T2554 ‘Te-hee’! quoth sche, and 
clapt the wyndow to. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en, /V, u. iv. 305 
Hostesse, clap to the doores. 1596 Svenser /*. Q. tt. xi. 3 
A stormy whirlwind blew Thronghout the house, that 
clapped every dore. 1765 H, Wacrote Ofranto i. (1798) 18 
{He] clapped the door against the terrified Matilda. 1844 
Dickens A/art. Chuz, ix, He clapped down the window, 

5. trans. To strike the palms of the hands to- 
gether with noise (usually, in token of applause, 
encouragement, or delight; formerly, also, in deri- 
sion ; also, as a signal, etc.). [An carlier const. 
connecting this with 3 may have been /o clap with 
the hands.] 

¢1386 Craucer Frankl, T. 475 Whanthis Maister. .Sangh 
it wastyme he clapte hise handes. a 1400 Octou/an 569 ‘Tho 
gan Florence her handys clappe For that tydyng. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 79 Clappyn hondys togedyr for ioy or for 
sorowe, complode. 1535 Coverpate Fob xxvii. 23 ‘Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and ieast of hin, /d¢¢d. 
Ps. xcviii. 8 Let the floudes clappetheir hondes. a 1656 Br. 
Hatt Xem. bs. (1660) 61 To clap their hands (as boyes 
are wont to do in dog-fights). 1782 PriesrLey Corrupt. 
Chr. II. vin. 124 Preachers .. even hired persons to clap 
their hands. 1841 Lane A rad. Nits. (Routl.) 232 He clapped 
his hands, when several slaves instantly appeared. 

b. zntr. (‘hands’ not being expressed): To 
applaud by clapping hands. 

1613 Suaks. Hen, V///, Epil. 4 All the best men are ours ; 
for 'tis ill hap, If they hold, when their Ladies bid 'em clap. 
1676 Marve Afr, Sutrhe 5 His little party .. had posted 
themselves at every corner to feigne a more numerous ap- 
plause: but clap’d out of time. 1721 D’Urrry 7wo Qu. 
Brentford ii. in New Opera's 33 Vf the Audience should 
chance to Clap here, 1853 Kincstev //yfatia xxii. 277 
Ladies .. waved their hands .. and clapped and shouted to 
the gladiators. 

c. trans. (elliptically) To clap the hands at, or 
in honour of, applaud (a person, performance, 
etc.) with claps. (Rarely, to drive away’, out, etc. 
by clapping the hands.) 

. ergs5 Harvsrietp Divorce Hen. V'I1// (1878) 121 The 
which John Bacon was whistled and clapped out of Rome. 
1601 Suaks. Zu/. C.1. ii. 261 If the tag-ragge people did not 
clap him, and hisse him, according as he pleas’d, and dis- 
pleas’d them. 1669 Perys Diary 2 Feb., Indeed it was 
very finely sung, so as to make the whole house clap her. 
1713 EuspENn Pref. Verses Addison's Cato, Crowds the sen- 
timents of every line Impartial clap'’d. 418z0 Sourney 
Westey 11. 488 A few bucks clapped and encored him. 

+d. (See quot.) 

1592 GREENE Art Conny-caich. 1. 6 Hee bargained .. & 
bought him. .and the horse-stealer clapt him good lucke. 

III. Of actions incidentally accompanied by 
the noise. 

6. frans. To strike, hit, knock, beat, with sound- 
ing blows. Ods. or arch. (To elap a dish (quot. 
1670): cf. CLAP-DIsH.) 

Og Havelok 1814 [He] clapte him on pe crune, So 
pat he stan-ded fel por dune. 1382 Wycur Jude. vii. 19 
Thei bigunnen with trompis to cryen, and clappen [1388 to 
bete] togidre bitwix hem seluen the wyn pottis. c rq440 
Promp. Parv.79 Clappyn’or knokkyn, pudso, 1530 Pacscr. 
485/2, I clappe, I stryke, ye /rappe. Clappe hym on tke 
backe a good stroke, there is a fysshe bone in his throte. 
1632 Litucow Trav. x. 473 [He] clapd mee on the face 
with his foote. 1669 Worttoce Syst. Agric. ix. § 3 (1681) 
195 Clap the empty Hive again, and get as many Bees out 
as you can. 1670 Ray Proverbs 186 (R.) He claps his dish 
at a wrong man’s door. 


+7. To strike (hands) reciprocally, in token of 


a bargain. Ods. 

1599 SHaks. Hen. V, vy. ii. 133 Giue me your answer, 
yfaith doe, and so clap hands, and a bargaine. 1607 Dekker 
Vorthw. Hoe w. Wks. 1873 II]. 56 Green. Ist a bargen. 
Omn. And hands clapt vpon it. 1614 T. Avams Dezsl's 
Banquet 240 We neuer clap’d them the hand of conenant. 

b. Iflence app. the following :-— 

r6rx Snaks, WWint. JT. 1. it. tog Ere I could make thee 
a thy white Hand: And [_/o/v A] clap thy selfe my 

oue, 

8. Of a bird: To move (the wings) forcibly and 
Tepcatedly, so that they strike eaeh othcr, the sides, 
or the air; to flap. Also /g. 

¢1400 Maunvev. xx. 219 Dyverse foules. .clappyng here 
Wenges to gydere. 1660 /fist, /ndcp, 1. 48 Having pro- 
ceeded on thus far successfully, they now begin to clap their 
wings as invincible. a1700 Drypen Cock & Fox 666 This 
chanticleer .. Stood high upon his toes, and clapped his 
wings. 1832 TENnyson Dream Fair Wonen 180 The crested 
bird That claps his wings at dawn. 

9. To slap with the palm of the hand, in token 
of approval or eneouragement ; esp. in fo clap (a 
person) on the back (also fig.). In north. dial. 
(expressing gentler action) to pat in token of cn- 
dearment, to pat fondly. So in Ieel. and Da.) 

€1530 Lp. Breeners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 328 These 
lusty damoyselles playnge .. wyth these fresshe yonge 
lusty knightes, clappynge theym on the backes with theyr 
whyte handes. 1580 Baret Af. K 78 ‘Yo kisse one, or 
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clap her on the lips, as we say inerrily. 1595 DuNcAN Aff. 
Etymol,, Dentutceo, to clap, to straike with the hand. a 1605 
MontcGomerie Sous, xxviii, 4 A louing dog was of his maister 
fane .. His courteous maister clappit him agane. 1684 
Baxter Answ, Theol, Dial. 28 Clapping on the back with 
encouragement the Drunkards. 1719 D'Urvey Pills (1872) 
111. 219 She clapped his cheeks, and curled his hair. 1791 
Boswett Johnson xlix, Tom Davies clapped him on ne 
back to encourage him. 1842 ‘Tennyson Dora 130 Ibis 
grandsire..clapt him on the hands and on the cheeks, Like 
one that lov’d hin, 1886 Stevenson 7'reasure /sf. 1. xii. 
97 Clapping me in the friendliest way upon the shoulder. 

To slap or strike with a flat surface, so as to 
smooth or flatten; to pat. So ¢o clap out. Chiefly 
north. 

1550 CovERDALE Sfir, Perle vi. (1588) 75 As the dier, 
blecher, or the laundresse washeth, beateth, lompcth and 
clappeth the foule..clothes. 31750 E. Smiru Cowipl. //ouse- 
wife 333 Lay them [cloths] on a table,and clap them. 1807 
Soutiunyv Espriella's Lett, (1814) 11. 137 The dough being 
laid on a rounl board .. she clapped it out with her hands, 
ull it covered the board. 1824 Mus. Suerwoop IVaste Not 
1. 19 She was made to iron, and plait, and stamp and clap, 
and clear-starch. 

IV. Of action rcsembling the preccding in its 
prompt energy, but with no notion of noise. 

10. trans. To apply, place, put, set, or ‘stick’, 
with promptness and effect: properly with the 
implication that the objcct in question is promptly 
brought flat and elosc to the other surface, but 
this notion often disappears (sce esp. the quota- 
tions under b), and the word beeomces a vivid or 
picturesque equivalent of ‘ put’, ‘place’, with the 
implication of energetic action easily performed. 
This notion is also present in senses 11-15. Cf. 
Cuop v.17, Srick v. 

1559 Dr. Fecxnam in Strype Aun. Ref. 1. App. ix. 62 
With a little piece of paper clappid over the..wordes. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 388 The King clapped his hands upon 
his shoulder and arested him. 1583 SrAnvuurst ners 1. 
(Arb,) 56 Let vs..Grecian armour.. Al clap on oure bodyes. 
1592 Suaks. Kom. & Ful. i. i. 6 [He] claps me his Sword 
vpon the Table, and sayes, God send me no need of thee. 
1598 — Merry I". u. ii, 142 Clap on more sailes, pursue. 
1605 Play Stucley in Sch, Shaks. (1878) 223 ‘The uncivil 
Lord..clapt irons on my heels. 1654 LRare Conun. Esther 
i. 20 As a man .. clappeth on a plaister. 1670-98 LassELs 
Voy. Italy Il. 89 Clapping himself down upon the ground. 
1709 Aopison /atler No, 20 P 2 She clap’d her I’an before her 
Face. 1710 — Whig Hxam. No.1 013 He clapped spurs to 
his horse. 1712 — Sect. No. 445 P1 A sheet .. that must 
have this new Imprimatur clapt upon it. 1716 Lapy M. W. 
Monrtacue Left, I. iii. 12 The parson clapped on a broad- 
hrimmed hat. 1774 Gotosm. Nat, //ist. (1776) I. 302 If we 
clap our hand upon the mouth of a vessel. 1790 Bewick 
Quadrupeds (1807) 40 If any person come near the calves, 
they clap their heads close to the ground. 1806-7 J. Berrs- 
Forp Misertes Hunt. Life (1826) vi. Introd., Wild beasts 
with saddles clapped on their backs and so called Horses. 
1826 Sister's Gi/t 10 He .. mounted, clapped to his spurs, 
and set off a galloping. 1833 Marrvat 7”. Simple xivi, We 
clapped on the royals to follow her. 1865 Cariyie /redh. 
Gt. V1. xvi. xii. 284 Riicker claps-on the ‘l'own-seal, 

b. 1614 T. Apams Devil’s Banquet 15:1 An vnder-hand 
Fee clapt in the left hand of a Magistrate. 1651-3 Jrr. 
Tavtor Seri. (1678) 99 ‘These are the clouds, the Devil 
claps between Heaven and Us. 1655 Francron x. 1 To 
heap words on words .. only clapping in of some odd ad- 
ventures to delight the Idiots. 1667 Eart Orrrry State 
Lett. (1743) IL. 121, I would .. clap into Kilmallock .. good 
parties of the militia. 1676 C. Hatton in //atton Corr. (1878) 
141 A man clapt his head out at a window. 1683 'TRYON 
Way to Health 315 They presently clap more Victuals or 
Drink into their Mouthes. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. viii. 155, 
Iclapt the Hehn a Starboard. 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. ut. 
850, 1 have nappy beer; Clap that within. 1807-8 Syp. 
Sauith Plyniley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 167/2 Their prophecies 
of ruin .. will be clapped into the notes of some quaint his- 
tory. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-C. 234 An angel 
caught you up and clapped you down. 

e. ellipt.=‘ clap an arrow’. 

1597 Saks. 2 /fen. JV’, ui. ti. 51 Hee drew a good Bow 
. hee shot a fine shoote.. hee would haue clapt in the Clowt 
at Twelue-score. 

+d. 70 clap hold of: to lay hold of promptly. 

1583 Basincton Cotmmnandm. vii. Wks. (1637) 84 To clappe 
hold of Jesus Christ. 1681 R. Knox //ist. Ceylon 29 He 
claps hold of them by a kind of peg that growes on his tayl. 

te. Naut. Zo clap \a vessel) aboard, on board: 
to lay her on board, fall aboard of her, board her 
(sce ABOARD Id, Boarp sd, 12.¢, Boarow. 1.) Obs. 

1583 J. Stocker JVarres Lowe Countries \, 88b, Foure or 
fiue .. [men of warre] began to assayle her [the Gally] to 
haue clapt ‘her a bord. 1671 Lond. Gaz. No. 630/1 Find- 
ing the said ship a great way a sterne of the men of Warr, 
they clapped her on board, and. .made themselves Masters 
ofher. @ 1688 Vittirrs(Dk. Buckhin.) Chances (1714) 116 All 
your Discretion Is not yet lost; this was well clap'd aboard. 
1726 Snetvocke Vey. round W, (1757) ix. 286 They clapped 
her on board, but not holding fast, they fell astern. 

f. Zo clap cycs on: to get a sight of. collog. 

1838 Dickess UO. 7 2urst xxvi, You might never have clapped 
eyes upon the boy. 1887 Besant 7he World went x. 80, | 
never clapped eyes on you before to my knowledge. 

11. esp. To put (with promptitude or liigh-handcd- 
Ness) ¢# prison or custody; to imprison, confine. 
Also simply fo clap up (+ to clap fast): ‘to tm- 
prison with little formality or delay’ (J ). 

ists Barcray Fgloges t. (1570) A v/4 Then art thou 
clapped in the Flete or Clinke.  158x Marpeck BA. af Noles 
667 The King caused him to be claptin prison. 1583 StUBnes 
-inat, Abus. 1. 41 They are sometimes seni to prison, clapt 
in irons, manicled. 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. F°/, 1. iv. 53 Let 
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them be clapt vp close. @ 1618 Raveien Nem, (1644) 73 
Wee'le clap you np, and you shall sue to us ere os Ret out 
1697 Potter slutig. Greece 1. xxvi. (1715) 152 Let hint be 
clapt up in Gaol till he pays the whole. 1720 De For Cafs. 
Stapleton xviii. (1840) 306 Certain nobles whom the king had 
clapped up. 1777 Rourkrson //ist, Amer, (1778) II. v. 82 
Ile was .. clapt in fetters. 18g0 ‘nackeray Catheriue v, 
What did the creditors do hut ulap my gay gentleman tnto 
Shrewsbury gaol, 1843 Cantyte Past ¥ /’r. (1858) 125 Some 
were clap in prison. 

12. fig. Vo impose as with authority. (Cf. quot. 
1712 in 104.) 

a. To impose, place, sct, statton a sentinel, 
guard, workinan, attendant for, on, etc. arch. 

1705 Luttretc Brief Kel. (1857) V. 623 They have centi- 
nells clapt upon thein to prevent a duel. 1708 Pex in Pa. 
Hist. Soc, Ment. X. 270 Clap soinebody upon them, as ser- 
vants for me. a1718 — Life Wks. 1. 36 A Guard was there 
clapt upon him. 1768 GorvssM. Good-n. fan 1. i, Yo arrest 
him for that very debt: to clap an officer upon him, 1769 
Faccoxner Dict, Morine (1789 , Clap on here twenty hands ! 
the order from an officer for twenty men to be employed on 
some particular duty. 1820 Byrosx Let. fo Moore 9 Dec., I 
have..clapt sentinels at the doors. 

b. fg. To impose or lay (a liability, action, writ, 
duty, ctce.); to impose or apply (a naine, etc. ; 
+to lay the blame or responsibility of (00s.). 
Const. ov or zpon. 

I Ew. Woman in Ham, u.i.in Bullen O. 7°. 1V, Now 
thou hitst the finger right Upon the Shoulder of Ingratitude. 
Thou hast clapt an action of flat felony. 1613 Stars, 
feu, VI1T, v. w. 84 On your heads {Ile] Clap round Fines 
for neglect. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1. 25 Ile set 
on fire the Edifices .. and .. clapt the wicked fact upon the 
backs of Christians. 1690 W. Waker /cliomat. Anglo- 
Lat, 36 Vl clap a writ on your back. 1690 Locke //um. 
Und. wx. § 5 One who would speak thus ..would .. have 
clap’d upon him one of..two Names. 1847 Esmrsox 
Repr. Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 305 He has clapped copy- 
right on the world, 1875 Wuirney Life Lang. viii. 137 A 
title .. selected and made ready for clapping upon it. 1884 
Manch, Exaiut,.1 Nov. 5/2 He would have us clap import 
duties on the manufactures of other countries. 

13. +a. To put or stick /ogether, constrict or 
put 2, hastily or without moch carc, Oés. 

1622°62 HEYLtYN Cosmogr. u. (1682) 78 The Buildings .. 
clapt up together without Art, and of little beauty. 1649 
Mitton Fikoi. i, 10 The lip-work of every Prelatical Litur- 
gist, clapt together and quilted out of Scripture phrase. 
1662 Gerbler /’rinc. 28 Belconies clapt up in the old Wall. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 86 ps5 As bad a System of Features 
as ever was clapped together. 

b. Zo clap up: to make, settle, or eoncoct 
hastily (a match, agrecment, cte.); ‘to complete 
suddenly without much precaution’ (J.). Rarely 
without «f.) arch. 

1595 SHAKS. Fohn ui.1. 235 ‘Lo clap this royall bargaine 
vpot peace. 1596 — Zam. Shr. u.i. 327 Was ever match 
clapt vp so sodainly? 1633 orp '7%s Pity ut. i, There is 
no way but to clap up a marriage in hugger-mugger. 1665 
Surv, AG. Netherl. 166 They can clap a League with the 
Turk. 1676 Tempe Let, Sir J. Widliamson Wks. 1731 I. 
371 To clap up an Agreement with Denmark, for arming a 
joint Fleet next Summer. 1755 SMOLLETT Quéx. (1803) LI. 
151 The grand Signior..clapped up a peace with the Vene- 
tians. 1883 J. Payne 1oo1 Nights V1. 325 Go this very day 
--and clap up an acquaintance with hiin. 

14. rutr. (for reff.) To press, get, ‘stick’, or lic 
close (fo, in, etc. any thing . Now chiefly Sc. 

1sgo Martowe dz. //, 1. iii, I'll clap so close Among 
the lords of France. 1608 MippLeton 7'rich fo Catch i. i, 
Clap sure to him widow, 1656 Sanverson Sev. (1689 Pref. 
87 Clap in with him that getteth the day. 1885 Pad! Mall 
G, 29 Oct. 4/2 The young deer ‘clap'in their forms, and rise 
only when the cye is directly upon them. (Cf. 10a, quot. 
1790.) 

+b. Naut. To clap on (or by a wind: to 
bring the ship’s hcad closcr to windward, sail 
nearer to the wind. Oés. 

1627 Smith Seasian's Gram. xii.57 lf hee clap close by a 
wind. 1673 Retaking St. Helena in Arb. Garner 1. 62 
They clapped by a wind, and we after them, 1708 Lond. 
Gaz, No. 4422/7 They clapp’d aguin upon a Wind and lefi 
us. 1726 Sutivocke Jay, round World 307 Fearing she 
was one of the Enemy's men of war, | clapp’d on a wind. 

+15. zr. ‘for ref, =to elap oneself any- 
where): To cotne or go with strdden aud decisive 
motion, throw oneself, drop, fall, strike #7. Oés. 
exc. asine. (Cf. Chop v.) 8.) 

1603 Knotces //1st. Turks (1621) 730 Their horsemen 
clapt behind them, to have there charged them. ¢ 1610 Sir 
Al. We ivi Mem, (1735) 5 They clapped again about you 
and kept youtwo Yexrs a captive. 1655 GURNALL CAr. tn 
arm. x. § 4. (1669) 93/2 Vhou clappest down on thy seat 
to sleep. 31672 Marve. Ach. Transp. 1. €3 Meaning of 
a vacancy with «a Noble-man, he clap'd in, and easily ob- 
tained to be his Chaplain. 1719 De For Crasoe 1840) II 
v. 106 To take the advantage and clap in between them and 
their boats. 1750 Pt ptock 7’. HU rdkins xxi. 2883 61 2 Whether 
to take her dee and then caich the chickens, or to let her 
go off, and then clap upon them. 

+b. fy. ‘To enter with alacrity and briskness 
upon anything’ (J.); to strike sto. Ob. 

1600 Suaks. cf. } ZL. v. iii. 11 Come, sit, sit, and a song . 
Shal we clap into’t roundly. 1603 Afeas. for M.w. in. 
43 Truly Sir, I would desire you to clap into your prayers 

e. absol. 70 clap on: to apply onesell wrth 
energy tua task; to ‘set to”. «alloy. 

1852 SurTERS Sfonge's SP. Tour xxviii. 170 Why didn’t he 
clap on, and try to catch up the honnds at a check? 1867 
Savtu Sarlor’s Word.t&., Who says linen? Who will clap 
on with a will? 
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V. Erroneous uses, due to confusion. 

+16. =CuiP, clasp, embrace. 

a 1400-s0  dexander 384 Pen kisses he kenely pe quene’ 
& clappis in armes, /6¢d. 3237, and 5252. 

‘pLd. = CLErE, call, 

‘1649 G. Daniet Trtnarch., Hen, IV, cclxix, Hee calls ’em 
in.. And claps the better Runners by their Names. 

© Combinations, in which the vb.-stem is the 
first element: see CLAP sd.! 15. 

Clap, (klep), v.2 Oés. in polite use. [f. Crap 
sb.*] trans, To infect with clap. Also jig. 

1658 Osporn Jas. / (1673) 514 Atropos clapt him, a Pox on 
the Drab! 1672-6 Wiseman Surgery (J.), If the patient 
hath been clapt. a@ 1680 Butter Aewt. (1759) I. 249 [They] 
had ne'er been clap’d with a poetic Itch. 1683 T. Hunr 
Def. Charter Loud. 30 His understanding is clapt. 1738 
Laws of Chauce Pref. 9 It is hardly 1 to 10.. that a Town- 
Spark of that Age has not been clap’d. 

Clapboard (kle:p,boe1d, klaboid), sé. Also 
7 clabord, clawboard. [A partially englished 
form of CLAPHOLT, with board for LG. holt wood.] 

1. orzg. A smaller size of split oak, imported 
from north Germany, and used by coopers for 
making barrel-staves ; in later times also for wains- 
coting. App. now obsolete, except as a traditional 
term in the Customs schedules: quot. 1833 gives 
an interpretation of it for fiscal purposes. 

c1sz0 Mew, Rifow (Surtees) III. 200 Item, Johanni 
Malthows et ij®"* sociis ejus..et servienti dominz Musgraff 
cum serviente Wi Coke cum v plaustratis le wayne scott et 
clap bordes de Burghbrig ad Ripon’ ss. 10d. 1898 Stow 
Surv. xvi. (1603) 139 Those Boordes not exceding the 
length of a Clapboord. 1623 E. Wyxne in Whitbourne 
Newfouudland 111 We stand in need of another brewing 
Copper, some Clap-boords, more Iron and Steele. 1665 Fart 
Sanpwicu Let, in Pepys Corres. 275 ‘ Fountaine of Sche- 
dam’ a busse laden with clawboards. 1721-1800 BAILey, 
Clap-board, a Board cut ready to make Casks, etc. 1725 
Braptey, Haw. Dict. s.v. Oak, Clapboards for Wainscot. 
1772 Jacosp Law Dict. s.v., For every six ton of beer 
exported, the same cask, or as good, or two hundred of 
clapboards is to be imported. 1833 Act 3 §& 4 William IV, 
c. 56 Wood Staves above 3 Inches in Thickness, or above 
7 Inches in Breadth, and not exceeding 63 Inches in 
Length, shall be deemed Clap Boards, and be charged with 
Duty accordingly. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil 
Engiu., Clap-board, a species of oak imported from Norway, 
and very similar to Dutch wainscot. 

b. In U.S. A board, thinner at one edge, used to 
cover the sides or roofs of houses, each board being 
made to overlap that below it; a weather-board. 

1641 Records Salisbury, Mass. in Coffin Newberry (1845) 
34 No man shall sell clabords of five foot in length for more 
than three shillings per hundred..and if they cleave by the 
hundred they shall not exceed sixpence per hundred; noe 
man shall sell ani sawn bord for more than five shillings 
per hundred. 1825 J. Neat Sro. Youathan III. 380 The 
strong Easterly breeze..which had stripped all the sur- 
viving frames. .of clapboard and roof. 1860 O. W. Hotmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t. vii. 204 The moss grows on the rotten 
shingles of the roof, and the clapboards have turned black. 
1885 S. V. Jewett Jarsh Ss. xiii, The wind was blowing, 
and a lilac bush outside brushed against the clapboards. 

+2. Used without @ or Alzral as name of a 
substance, and collectively. Ods. 

1543-4 Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. 8 As much clapborde or 
other borde mete for bere barrelles. @ 1618 RALEIGH Oéserz’. 
in Rem, (1661) 180 Huge piles of Wainscot, Clapboard, 
Firdeal. 1622 MAtynes dnc. Law-Alerch. 81 The Com- 
modities of Denmarke, and Norway, and Sweaden. Wheat, 
Rye, Woolles, Deales, Clap-boord, Pipe-staues, etc. 1650 
E. Wivuiams Virginia (ed. 2) t7tle-p., The making of the 
Saw-mill .. for cutting of Timber and Clapbord to build 
with all. 1745 De Foe's Exg. Tradesnt. xiv. (1841) 11. 165 
Clapboard, and pipe and barrel staves.. from Hamburg. 
1887 Rocers Agric. & Prices V. 523 Entries of clove, clap, 
or claw board, generally bought for the navy. 

3. attrib. and in Comb. 

1745 Loud. Mag. 402 Anchorsmiths..Clapboard splitters. 
1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s R. (1855) 204 A tolerably large 
bark sbanty, with a clapboard roof. 1874 Knicut Dicé. 
Mech,., Clap-board gage, a device used in putting on the 
weather-hoarding so as to leave a uniform width of face to 
the weather. 

Cla‘pboard, v. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] ‘vans. To 
cover or line with clapboards. 

1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxii. 67 The sides of the be- 
tween-decks were clapboarded. 1881 J. Hawtnorne For- 
tune’s Fool \. iv, The house..was built of wood through- 
out .. it was clap-boarded. 1883 Bisnop Old Alexico u. 
xxiv. 349 Comfortable little clapboarded houses. 

Clap-bread. ([f. Crap v.! 96; i.e. bread 
clapped thin.] Oatmeal cake, beaten or rolled 
thin, and baked hard. Also called clap-cake. 

1691 Ray N. Country Was. s.v. Bauuock, 2 Clap-bread, 
thin hard oat-cakes. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. III. 289 
Oat-cakes for Bread, or Clapt-bread, as it is called. 1860 
Mes. Gasket. C. Bronté 45 She spoke of the oat-cake at 
Cowan Bridge ithe clap-bread of Westmorland) as being 
different to the leaven-raised oat-cake of Yorkshire. 1863 
— Sylvia's L. (ed. 2) I. 62 The great rack of clap-bread 
hung over-head. 1878 Czinberl. Gloss iE. D. S.), Clap 
bread, cakes beat and clapped out with the hands. 

Clap-dish. arch. [f Crapv.! + Dish] A 
wooden dish with a lid, formerly carried by lepers, 
beggars from the lazar-houses, and mendicants 
generally, to give warning of their approach, and 
to receive alms. 

{1567 Turperv. Ovid's Ep. 39 And banisht begge hir breade 
with dish and clap. — Poeuws (1587), When Cressid clapt 
the dish and Lazer-like did goe.] 1577 HoLinsHED Chrou. 
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IV. 412 The poore lazer sicke people of the Magdalen, 
whose maner and usage was then, with a clapdish upon 
everie market daie to resort and come to the markets, and 
there to beg. 1607 Cuarman Bussy D' Anzbors Plays 1873 
Il. 43 A great man.. That affects royaltie, rising from a 
clapdish. 1624 Massincer Par?. Love u.ii, A leper, with 
a clap-dish to give notice He is infectious. a@ 1825 Forsy 
Voc E. Anugha, Clap-dish, Its name survives only in a 
ludicrous comparison. Of a great prater it is said, tbat ‘his 
tongue moves like a beggar's clap-dish’. 1863 Sata Cat. 
Dang. Il. vii. 226 A perfect chaos of clap-dishes .. Im- 
postors, fittous cripples, and gambling bullies. 
tb. Jocularly used of a talkative mouth. Ods. 

1614 J. Cooke Yu Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley I. 274 
Hold your clapdish, fasten your tongue Unto your roof. 
1633 Forp Love's Sacy. 1. i, Come stop your clapdish. 
Clape (kleip). [?f. CLere v.] Popular name 
in the state of New York of the Golden-winged 
or Pigeon Woodpecker, or Flicker. 

1860 in BarTLetT. 1880 in WesstTER Suppl, 

Claper(e, obs. form of CLAPPER. 

+Clapholt. 0s. Also 5 clappolte, -alde, 9 
-holde, 7 -hoult. [a. LG. Alappholt (Bremen 
Wobuch.), in Du. £/aphout (in Kilian), Da. &/apholt 
‘16th c. in Molbech), Ger. £/apphols, whence Sw. 
klappholts: explained in Grimm as ‘smaller pieces 
of split oak as used by coopers for cask staves, in 
contrast to the larger Azfenstabe, LG. pipenstave, 
Du. pijpstave, Da. pibestaver, Sw. pipstafvar, Eng. 
pipestaves’, Kilian explains ‘tabule quemeze 
minores’, Plantijn ‘bois a tonneliers pour faire 
les douues’. Of Low German origin, f. stem of 
klappen to CLaP (in some one of its various senses) 
+ holt wood.] = CLAPBOARD sé. 2. 

1477 Paston Lett. 807 III. 211 There is a grete chyppe go 
to wrekke..and there came up..gret plente of bowe stauys 
and waynescotte and clappalde grete plente. 1481-90 
Howard Househ. Bhs, (1841) 201 For the beryng of vij. c. 
clappolte xxd@. 1614 Aug. Way to Wealth in Harl. Mise. 
(Malh.) III. 237 Ships. returning with hemp. .clap-holt, etc. 
1660 Act Touuege & Pound. 12 Chas. [[, Claphoult or 
Clapboard. 1721 C. Kine &rtt. Alerch. 1. 302 Clapholt, 
10$ hundred; Deals, goo hundred. 

Cla‘pmatch. [app. a. Du. 2lapmads sailor's 
cap: so called from the cartilaginous hood men- 
tioned in quot. 1743.] A kind of seal: see quots. 

1743 Phil. Traus. XLII. 612 (Greenland) Several Sizes 
of Seals, but of the same Shape, except the Klap-myss, 
which has a cartilaginous Hood, which covers his Eyes. 
1775 Ciayton ziid. LX VI. 102 The clapmatch seal and the 
fur seal are..distinct animals .. the clapmatch is best pic- 
tured in Lord Anson’s voyage, under the name of sea-lyon. 
1837 Gooprince Voy. S. Seas & Shifwr. (1843) 51 The dog 
seals are named by Southsea-men Wigs, and the female 
seals are called Clap-matches. . 

Clap-net. [f.Ciap v. or sd.1]_ A kind of net 
so constructed that it can be suddenly shut by 
pulling a string. Forms of it are used by fowlers, 
and by entomologists. 

1708-15 Kersey Claf-net aud Looking Glass, a Device to 
catch Larks with. 1742 Fietpinc Jos. Andrews u. x, Bird- 
batting .. performed by holding a large clap-net before a 
lanthorn, and at the same time beating the busbes. 1841 
E. Newman //ist. /asects 93 The clap-net .. is the grand 
weapon of the entomologist. The rods of the clap-net are 
each composed of five pieces, united by ferules. 1873 
BrowninG Ned Cott. Night-c. 1406 Vhe lantern and the clap- 
net suit the hedge. 

Clappalde, var. of CLAPHOLT, Obs. 

Clapped, clapt (klept), pa. pple. of CLap 7. 

Clapped (klept), AA/. a. Farriery. [f. Cuap 
sb.114+-ED?.] Affected with clap. 

1759 STERNE 7%. Shandy (1802) I. x. 30 His horse was 
either clapp'd, or spavin’d, or greaz’d. 

Clapper (kle'po1), 54.1 Forms: 4-6 claper, 
(4 eleper, 5 clapur, -yr(e, -ir, -ere, clapparre, 
6 clepper), 5— clapper. [f. CLap v.} +-ER.] 

I. An apparatus for clapping, or making a noise. 

1. The contrivance in a mill for striking or shak- 
ing the hopper so as to make the grain move down 
to the millstones; the Cuack or CLap ofa mill. 

1340 Ayes. 58 Tonges.. pet byep ase be cleper of pe 
melle, pet ne may him na3t hyealde stille. 1509 Barctay 
Shyp Folys (1874) I. 1og Wymen .. can nat speke, but ar as 
coy and styll, As the whirle winde or clapper of a mill. 
1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 337 A clapper of a Mill, 
crepttaculum. 

2. The lid of a clap-dish, or a rattle carried for 
the same purpose by beggars or lepers. Obs. exc. 
fist, (Cf. CLAP-D1SH.) 

¢1320 Str Tristy. 3173 Coppe and claper he bare. .As he 
amesel ware. ¢ 1440 Gexerydes 4273 [Generidesin a beggar’s 
clothes] Holdyng his cuppe, his claper in his hande, 1532 
More Coufut. Tindale Wks. 498/2 A begging with a dishe 
and aclapper. 1653 H. CoGan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxi. § 1. 
122 They..go up and down the streets with certain clappers, 
like our Spittle men. 189 Jepuson Lrittany vi. 77 The 
leper was provided with a hood, a cloak, a sheepskin rug, 
a pair of clappers. .for giving notice of his approach. 

3. The tongue of a bell, which strikes it on the 
inside and causes it to sound. 

1379 Alen: Ripow (Surtees) III. roo, j lb. ferri emp. pro le 
claper, et aliis necessariis .. pro dicta campana liganda, et 
factura del claper. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 13 Dombe..as.. 
the belle, Whiche hath no clapper for to chime. ¢1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 567 atillus, a belle clapere ve/ a 
swyngell. 18599 Suaks. Aluch Ado wm. ii. 13 He hath a 
heart as sound as a bell, and his tongue is the clapper. 
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1660 Bove New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxvii. 205 A Bell, with 
a Steel Clapper. 1864 Encet Mus. Auc. Nat. 68 In Japan 
the bells never have tongues or clappers, but are always 
struck from without by a piece of wood. 

+b. Hence applied to the pistil or the spadix 
of certain flowers. Obs. 

[1578 Lyte Dedoens u. xx. 171 The floures.. almost 
fasshioned lyke a Bell or Cymball, with a small white clapper 
in the middle.} /4r¢d. 111, vi. 321 His pestill or clapper .. 
is like unto Aron or Cockow-pint. 

4. fig. A talkative person’s tongue, collog. 

[1583 SranyHurst “2 neis wv. (Azb.) 101 So manye squint 
eyebals .. So manye tongues clapper.] 1638 H. Suirtey 
Mart, Soldier un. i. Bullen in O. P72, I. 193 That Clapper of 
the Divell, the tongue of a Scould. 1698 VansruGH Prov. 
Wife u. i, There, her single clapper has publish’d the 
sense of the whole sex. 1708 Arit. Apollo 1. No. 2. 3/2 
Like a Magpye, whose Clapper is Slit. 1828 Scott /. A/. 
Perth viii, You will ..set him a-ringing his clapper as if he 
were a town-bell on a rejoicing day. 

5. The name of various contrivances for making 
a continuous or repeated clapping noise; spec. a. 
A rattle used to summon people to church on the 
last three days of Holy Week (= Crap 56.1 9d); 
b. Sc. a rattle used by a public crier (=CLaP 
sb,t gd); @. a contrivance for scaring away birds, 
either a rattle shaken in the hand, or an apparatus 
with small sails turned by the wind. 

1566 in E. Peacock Zug. Ch. Furn. (1866) 43 One Sa- 
cring bell, two clappers, one paireof Sensors... wee knowe not 
what is become of theim. 1660 Pepys Diary 19 May, We 
met with the bellman, who struck upon a clapper. .it 1s just 
like the clapper that our boys frighten the birds away.. 
with..in England. 1847 Tennyson Priuc. u. 209 A clapper 
clapping ina garth, To scare the fowl from fruit. 1869 Life 
Marg. M, Hallahau (1870) 541 note, Notice of any sister 
being in her agony is given by a particular clapper only 
used at such times, and during those days in Holy Week 
when the bells are silent. 

+6. A door-knocker. Oés. 

1617 Minsueu Duct. Ling. s.v. Clapper ofa doore, because 
it maketha noise, clu, clap. 1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol, 
Geu. 338 A clapper of a door, coraix pulsatoria. 

+7. The clack-valve of a pump. Ods. 

7 Facconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Clapet de pourpe, 
the clapper of a pump-box. 

ITI. 8. One who claps or applauds ; a claquer. 

1824 W. Irvinc 7. 7rav. II. 48 The pit was to be packed 
with sturdy clappers. 1849 MitcHEt Battle Summer (1852) 
210 These clappers of hands. 

III. 9. Coms., as clapper-rope; clapper-stone, 
Geol. (see quot.). 

1594 Churchw. Acc. St. Lawrence, Reading in Ella- 
combe Sells of Ch. ii. (1872) 25 Toling y¢ bell by y* clapper 
rope. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 89 A small 
concretion is found loose in the hollow interior of the larger 
one, so as to rattle in it when shaken (clapper-stones), 

+Clapper, s/.2 Obs. Also 5 clapere, 5-6 
claper, 6 clapar. [a. F. clapier (AF. probably 
claper) rabbit-hole, Pr. clapier (cf. clapiera heap of 
stones, clap heap); in med.L. clapertus, -2m, -a, 
‘rabbit-hole’ from 14th c., previously ‘heap of 
stones’; so clapus, clafa (Du Cange). The origin 
of the med.L. is unknown: see Littré and Diez; 
a Celtic derivation is rejected by Thurneysen.] 

A rabbit-burrow; also applied to a place con- 
structed for keeping tame rabbits. 

c1400 Ront. Rose 1405 Conies.. That comen out of her 
claperes. 1494 FaBYAN vil. 395 The woddes..wherin. .they 
vsed to hyde theym as a cony doth in his claper. 1573 
Tusser Husé. (1878) 86 Plash bares set clapper, for dog 
is a snapper. 1611 Cotcr., Clafier, a Clapper of Conies; 
a heape of stones &c. whereinto they retire themselues; or 
(as our clapper) a Court walled about, and full of neasts of 
boords, or stone, for tame Conies. 1616 Surri. & Marku. 
Country Farne 645 On the tops of these burroughs or 
clappers. 1725 BrapLtey aw. Dict. s.v. Warren, [They] 
take care to stock their Warren, by the means of a Clapper 
of Coneys. P 

transf. 1572 T. Witson Usury, The poore gentleman is 
caught in the cony clapper. 1594 T. B. La Priniaud, Fr. 
Acad. 1. 403 A childe. .when he is borne .. a man wben he 
dieth .. are vnwilling to come forth of their clapper and to 
forsake their closet. 

Clapper (klepa1),v. [f. Clapper 56.1] 

1. trans. Bell-ringing. To sound (a bell) by 
pulling a rope attached to the clapper. 

1872 EvtacomBe Beds Ch. i. 25 Bells are sometimes 
chimed by .. ‘clocking’ or ‘clappering’ them; that is by 
hitching the rope round the flight or tail of the clapper, so 
as to pull it athwart against the side of the bell. 1882 
Standard 27 Mar. 6/7 More bells have been cracked from 
being ‘clappered’ than from any other cause. 


2. ¢xtr. To make a noise like a clapper. 

1884 F. M. Crawrorp Rout. Singer I. 230 The clattering 
clappering click of the castanets. 

Clapperclaw (kle-poikl5), v. arch. or dial. 
{app. to Chaw with a CLapper, though in what 
precise sense, is not clear.] 

1. ¢vans. To claw or scratch with the open hand 
and nails; to beat, thrash, drub. (Jamieson says 
‘To fight at arm’s length, to strike a blow as a 
spider at a fly’.) 

1590 NasHe Pasguil’s Afol.1. Dijb, Vou should see me 
so clapper-claw him. 1598 Snaxs. Aferry WV. 1. iil. 67 
He will Clapper-claw thee tightly (Bully). 1609 157 Qo. 
Shaks. Tr. & Cr. Epist. P 2 A new play, neuer stal’d 


with the Stage, neuer clapper-clawd with the palmes of 
the vulger. 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clapperciaw'd, 
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beat soundly, or paid off in earnest. 1805 Aan. Rev. 111. 

622 Representing the Cacodxmons flogging and clapper- 

clawing them. 1855 Ropinson MWhithy Gloss., Clapper- 

claw'd, pawed with the open hand, clawed and belaboured. 

2. fig. To revilc, abuse. 

1692 Dennis Poems in Burlesgue Ded. 3 Till ev'ry Ship 
with its great Name, By being Clapperclaw'd became An 
Irony and Jest of Fame. 1846 C. F. Cornwactis Leét. (1864) 
292 While we expected to be clapper-cliwed, there was 
courage in braving it and speaking the truth. 

Ilence Clapperclawer, one who clapperclaws, a 
reviler; Clapperclawing v0/. sb. 

1806 SoutHry in C. Southey Life HI. 8 By the Living 
Jingo..1 would give him a most righteous clapper-clawing. 
1809 W. Irvine Anichkerd. (1849) 369 Two furious tom-cats 
on the point of a clapper-clawing. 1873 F, Watt Mod. 
English Pref, xiv, A wholesale sponsor..of superficial con- 
ceits, whose clientry of clapper-clawers, misrepresenting the 
character of my strictures, etc. 1887 Besant 7he World 
qweat Xxxvii. 257 The clapperclawings, rubs, and buffets, etc. 

Clapperdudgeon. arch. Also 6-7 -dogen, 
-dogeon. [app. ft. Clapper sé. + Dupcron hilt of 
a dagger: thc origin of the appellation is unknown. 
Colher suggests ‘from his knocking the clapdish 
he carricd with a dudgeon’.] 

A cant name for a beggar bor; also used as a 
term of reproach or insult (cf. dvggar). 

1567 Harman Caveat 44 These Palliards be called also 
Clapperdogens. 1599 George a Greeue (1861) 265 It is but 
the part of a clapperdudgeon to strike a man in the street. 
1624 Br. Mountacu Gagg Pref. 17 ‘They and their trulls 
may neet at their stawling kenns with such claperdogeons 
as yourselfe. ¢ 1700 Street Robberies Consiter'd, Clapper 
dudgeon, a beggar horn. 1834 H. Ainswortn Aookwood 
u,v. (1878) 198 No swigman. swaddler, clapper-dudgeon. 
1863 Sata Caft. Dang. I. vii. 225 Rogues, ‘Uhieves..and 
Clapper-dudgeons. .infested the outskirts of the Old Palace. 

Cla‘pperless, ¢. rare. [f. Crapper 561+ 
-LESS.} Without a clapper. 

186: Be. G. Smith Zen Weeks tn Japan xi. 158 The 
temple-bell was clapperless. 

Clapping (kle pin’, v/. 5b. [f Crap v.l+ 
-Inc Ly 

1. The action of the verb CLap, in various senses; 
striking, noise as of striking, applause, etc. 

1377 Lanect. P. P27. B. 1x. 167 Haue pei no children but 
cheste an choppyng lv. ~. clappyng] hem bitwene. 1440 
Promp. Parv, 79 Clappynge, fercussio. [bid,, Clappynge 
or clynkynge of a belle, ¢iutillactv. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
II. 653 With many great showtes and clapping of handes. 
1720 Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1754) 1. ut. vill. 630/x Clap- 
ping of dishes and ringing of bells. 1727 Swirt Gulliver 

i. villi. 164 A noise .. like the slapping of wings. 1875 

Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 56 The whistling and clapping of a 

tasteless crowd. 

+2. fig. Noisy talk, clamour, chatter. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's T. 943 Ay ful of clappyng .. A ful 
gret fool is he that on yow leevith. 1562 J. Hrywoop 
Prov, & Lepigr. (1867) 70 That aspine leafe |thy toung], 
suche spitefull clappyng “haue bred. 1877 G. Lonatr. A/. 
Aurelius (Bohn) 121 The praise which comes from the 
many is a clapping of tongues. 

3. altrib., as clapping sound, noise, etc. Comd., 
as clapping-post, ihe post against which a gate 
closes (cf. CLap v.! 3, 4) (obs. or dial.). 

1792 Nat. Hist. in Ann, Reg. 385 It was..put..down for 
‘a clapping-post. | 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Verth 476 A 
clapping noise similar to that of a corn-mill. 82x Clare 
Vill, Miastr., Echo mock'd the clapping sound. 1847-78 
Hacuweil, Clappiag-post, the smaller of a pair of gate- 
posts, against which the gate closes. ast. 

Clapping, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc 4] That 
claps; that makes a noise as of two hard bodies 
struck together, etc.: see CLAP v.1 

1583 Stanyuurst /’oems (Arb.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt 
(such as oft, with rownce robel hobble, Joue toe the ground 
clattreth), 1722 [see Cuap v. 2]. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini, 
Callings, and clapping doors, and curs unite. 

Clappolte, var. of CLAPHOLT, Odés. 

Claps.e, obs. and dial. f. CLasr. 

Clapt, var. of CLAPPED: see CLAP v. 

Claptrap (kle'ptrep). [f. Cuar sd.) 4 + 
TRAP sé.] 

1. (with f/.) A trick or device to catch applause ; 
an expression designed to elicit applause. 

1727-3 Bawey 11, A Claf Trap..atrap to catch a clap 
by way of applause from the spectators at a play. 1788 
Dison Musical Tour \xiii. 161 Sentiments which, by the 
theatrical people, are known by the name of clap traps. 
1799 SouTHEY Let?. (1856) 1. 67 ‘here will be no clap-traps, 
nothing about ‘ Britannia rule the Waves’. 1848 TnackEeRAY 
Bk, Snobs xx, Don't..ventclaptraps about your own virtue, 

2. (without @ or f/.) Language designed to catch 
applause; cheap showy sentiment. 

Ait Byron Juan ut, cxxiv, Ehate. that air Of clap-trap, 
which your recent poets prize. 1880 Disracun Andy. Iii. 

253 He disdained all cant and clap-trap. 

+3. A mechanical contrivance for making a 
clapping noise to express applause, etc. Obs. 

1847 Craic, Claf-trap..a kind of clapper for making a 
Noise in theatres. 1864 Wesster, Claf-trap, a contrivance 
for clapping in theaters. 1866 Craciuaati Gas. in Public 
Opiniow 24 Feb., A street juggler .. sings some ditty to the 
sound of clap-traps which he swings or works in his hand. 

A. attrib, (in senses 1, 2), passing into true adjec- 
lival use: =claptrappy. 

1815 Scribbleomania 124 aole, The Clap-Trap system which 
he has uniformly adopted during..his theairical career. 
1842 G.S, Faner Province. Lett. (1844) 1]. 187 They tri- 
umphantly draw the clap-trap conclusion, that, etc. 1855 
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Brimcey £3s. Tennysoa 74 Claptrap appeals to the war- 
feeling of the day. 1875 Jowett /’/a~o (ed. 2) Il. 371 A 
regular clap-trap speaker, 1887 Spectator 7 May 622/1 The 
subject is more or less clap-trap. 

Iience Claptrappery, Claptrappish a., Clap- 
trappy a., -ily adv.; all monce-wils. 

x8z0 CotrnmGe Leff. 1. xi. 118 [er plebicolar Clap-Trap- 
peries, 1880 /’aech 27 Dec. 306/2 ‘Vill * Goodwill” sound 
verily, Cheerily, uot claptrappily. 1809 Soutury in C. 
Southey Ze INI. 205 Did I not tell you it {s passage in 
Kehama] was clap-trappish? 1865 Meader 2 Dec, 636/2 ‘the 
language being either claptrappish or vapid 1873 Sfec- 
tator 4 Oct., Mr, Chamberlain's clap-trappy programme ofa 
Free Church, a Free School, Free Labour, and Free Land. 

Clapur, -yr,e, obs. ff. CLarrrn, 

+ Clapwype. Ols.—° A carrot or ? parsnip. 

c142z5 Voe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 644 (/ic daucus, clapwype. 

|| Claque (klak).  [F. c4ague a smack or clap 
of the hand; a band of clagueurs; f. claguer to 
clap.] An organized body of hired applauders in 
a theatre ; hence /ransf. a body of subservient fol- 
lowers always ready to applaud thcir leader. 

1864 Reali 6 Apr. 5 The claque was ready with its ob- 
sequious applause of the true British Minister, who sticks to 
his friends. 1870 Bruwer Dict, Phrase 4 Fable (ed. 3) s. Vv. 
Claque, M. Sauton, in 1820 ..was the first to organize the 
Parisian claque. _ Z 

Claquer (klekos), || claqueur klakor). (a. F. 
claqueur, {. claquer to clack, clap hands.] A hired 
applaudcr. 

1837 Athenwuce 28 Jan. 65/1 Whom a whole host of cla- 
queurs and expectants were ever applauding. 1847 A/aa ia 
Moon Jan. 1. 7 Against private friends and clacquers, we 
have fought the cause of right. 1884 /foston (Mass.) Frad. 
6 June, Shutting out delegates in order to admit door- 
keepers’ friends, or the claquers of candidates. 

+Clar. Obs. [ad. Ger. clar, kkire, in samc sense, 
f. &lar clear, thin, fine.) Scce quot. 1753. 

1683 Pettus Flefa Mfta. 1.1. vii. § 1 How good Clar is to 
be made..Take these burnt Ashes .. grind them..very fine 
.. that they may be very clear (of which clear preparation 
the Clar hath its Appellation) ]tr, 1580 Laz, Erker Muiuer- 
aler2t Von welcher klarer Preparirung die Clar dann den 
namen hat]. 1753 Cuampers Cyc/, Supp, Clar or Claer, 
metallurgy, bone ashes perfectly calcined, and finely pow- 
dered, kept..for the covering the insides of coppels |cupels). 

Clarabella (klirabela). Also elari-. [f. 
clar-us,-a, clear + bell-us, -a, beautiful.) An organ- 
stop of a powerful fluty tone, invented by Bishop. 

1840 Specif, Organ, Town Mall Birmingham in Grove 
Dict. Mus. V1. 601/1 Clarabella, 1876 Hires Catech. 
Organ ix. (1878) 60 [The] Clarabella [is] an 8 feet manual 
stop.. The pipes are of open wood, large scale, giving a thick 
and powerful fluty tone. 188: Dickson Orgaa-Build. 25 
The Clarabella and Hohl Flute. .sometimes take the place 
of the Stopped Diapason in its upper octaves. 

4 Claran. Oés. rare—', (? cf. Irish clear board). 
A kind of boat. 

1§36-7 Stat. /reé. 28 Hea, VIL (Bolton, 1621) 168 Where, 
at all times necessarie, Boates, Scowts, Wherries, Clarans, 
Cotties and other vessels. .have beene used to passe. 

+Clarraner. Ods. Also 5 clarener. [Form 
obscure: app. related to clarion.) A musical in- 
strument, ? a clarion. 

er4ro Sir Cleges 100 He hard a soone Of dyvers myn- 
strelsee; Of trompes, pypes, and claraneris, Of harpis, 
luttis, and getarnys. 1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 418 The hole 
company to bring home the new maire to his place with 
trompetts and clareners. 

Clare. <A nun of the order of St. Clare; in A/. 
(sometimes /’0r Clares) the sisterhood instituted 
by St. Clare at Assisi ¢1212; also called Minor- 
cesses from adopting the Franciscan rule and habit. 

1818 in Topp. 

Clare, var. or obs. f. Clary, and CLEAR. 

Clarecord, var. of CLaricHorp, Oés. 

Clarefie, -fy,e, obs. ff. CLariry. 

Clarence (klxréns). [Namcd in complimcnt 
to the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV.] 
A close four-wheeled carriage with seats for four 
inside; also alirtb. 

1837 Tuackeray Raveuswing ili, I'll hire the small 
clarence, /bid. Woolsey..consented to take a place in the 
clarence carriage. 1851 Mayurew Lond. Labour U1. 360 
(Hoppe) When clarences, the cabs that carry four, came in, 
they cooked the hackney-coachmen in no time, 1864 Mrs. 
Cartyce Lett. IV. 230, } have now set up a nice little 
Brougham, or Clarence. 1864 Sucial Sc. Nev. 403 Four- 
wheeled Clarence Cabs, seated for four passengers within 
and one in addition tothedriver without, have long remained 
without any material alteration. 

Clarenceux, -cieux kl rénsiz), Also 7 
Clarentius, Clarentieux, -tiaux, 7-8 Claren- 
ceaux. [In Anglo-I'r. Clarenceux, Anglo-Latin 
Clarencius, Clareniius,{. Clarence, L.Clarencia, an 
english dukcdom deriving its name from Clare in 
Suffolk, created for Lionel, second son of Edward 
111, when he married the heiress of Clare, whence 
the title dux Clarensis, dux Clarencix. The 
Clarence herald was subsequently madc a royal 
herald and king-of-arms. ] 

The second King-of-Arnis in England, whose 
office is to marshal and arrange the funcrals of all 
baronets, knights, and esquires south of the river 
Trent. Jormerly also called Sunnoy, as opposed 
to Norroy the northern King-of-Arms. 
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1419-20 ]William Ilorsley, said to have been Clarenceux 
at Constitutions of Roucn.] 1494 12 Aug. Graat of Aras 
(Meantys) Per me Richemount Roy D’Armes de Clarenceux, 
1565 Mar. 24 Graat ala g Knight), By W™ Iervy alias 
Clarenciuvelx King of armes. 1616 Buttoxar, Clarcatinus, 
1642 Futirr lloly & Prof. St. u. axiii, 146 The Queen first 
made him |Camden) Richmond Herald, and then Claren- 
ceaux King of Arms. a1649 Drum. or Ilawtn. Fas. 1, 
Wks. 89 The king. .sent Clarencicux (king of arms) to Scot- 
land, to require the duke 10 avoid the cuuntry. 1715 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5312/2 Clarenceua King at Anns (officiating in the 
Absence OF Caster King at Arms.) @ 1859 Macacnay //is/. 
Hag. x, Allthe fantastic pomp of heraldry was there, Claren- 
cieux and Norroy, Portcullis and Rouge Dragon. 1885 
Whitaker's Alaaaae 137 College of Arms, Kings of Arms 
.-Clarenceux, Walter Aston Dlount. 

llence Clarenceuxship. 

1691 Woon ith. Oxoa. 11. 484 After that time he was 
fix’d in his Clarenceauaship, and had got a Knighthood. 

Clarendon (klwréndan), /’riniding. A thick- 
faced condensed type, in capital and small letters, 
made in many sizes. 

1848 R. Besley & Co.’s Spectmen-bk. of Types, R. Besley 
& Co. originally introduced the Clarendon Character. . The 
most useful Founts that a Printer can have in his Office are 
the Clarendons. 1875 Urn Dect. Arts 111. 641 Clarendon, 
a modification of antique. 1884 List of Tyfes, ‘Lhree-line 
Great Primer Clarendon. : 

Clarener, var. CLARANER, CLARIONER, Obs. 

Clare-obseure: sec CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

Clareous, a., sec CLAROUS. 

Clareschaw, var. of CLaimscnaci. 

Clarestory, obs. form of CLERESTORY. 

+ Claret, 56.1 Ods. (ad. medL. clarélum, f. 
OF. claré, clare’, CLARY q.v. J=Crany sd.t 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. K. xix. Iviii. (1495 896 Claret 
is made of wyne and of hony and swete spycery | Lat. C/a- 
retum cx vino et melle et speciebus aromaticis confectaut). 
c14zg Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 658 /foc claretam, a clarett. 
¢ 1440 comp. Larc. 79 Claret, wyne |clarcy A. clarry /’.), 
clacetum, 1559 MorwyxG /vonym. 398 Ginger ij drams, 
Cinnamon half an unce, Cloves a dram, whyt wyne ii) 
measures, that is xij pound, an unce of hony, whyte sugar 
half a pound; make claret thereof according to art. 

Claret (klarrét), 54.2 (@.) Forms: 5- claret, 5 
clarett, clarrytte, clarete, (cleret, clerote), 6 
clarette, -ed, Sc. clarat, 6-7 clarret.t. [a. OF. 
clarel, in win clare? (mod.¥. clatre?., from claret, 
clairet, dim. of clair ‘clear, light, bright’; cf. It. 
chiarcito dim, of chiaro, L. clarus ‘clear’. The OF. 
claré Cuary, and this c/are? have fallen together in 
mod.F. under the form c/arre? (sec Littré .] 

1. A name originally given like F. vz claire) to 
wines of yellowish or Hight red colour, as dis- 
tinguished alike from ‘red wince’ and ‘white 
wine’; the contrast with the former ccascd about 
1600, and it was apparently then used for red 
wines generally, in which sense it is still, or was 
recently, dza/. (cf. also 3). Now applied to the 
red wines imported from Bordeaux, get.erally mixed 
with Benicarlo or some full-bodied French wine. 

+a. as adj., qualifying we. Thus used, it was 
apparently at first significant of colour, as in F. 

ICf. 1396 Maaiére de Laagage (1873: Vin claret. vermeille, 
et blanc.} ¢ 1440 Protup. Parv.7g9 Claret or cleret as wyne, 
semiclarus. ¢1g00 Blowbol's Test. in Walliw. Nuga /’.10 
Rede wyn, the claret, and the white. 1513 Boke Acraynec 
in Babees Bk. 267 Reed wyne, whyte wyne, clared wyne. 
1533 Exvot Casté. //elthe (1541) 39 a, Frenche claret wines. 
1562 Bu.teyn Def ayst. Sickaess lf. xi, Yhe seconde wine 
is pure claret, of a cleare Iacent or Yelow choler. 1568 
Witnats Dict.,Claret Wiae, vinum sanguineum subrubrum, 
vel rubellum. 1587 Harrison Lnelaad ut. vi. (1877) 1. 149 
Small wines onlie, as Claret, White, Red, French, etc. 1593 
Suaxs. 2 //en. VJ, w. vi. 4 That..'The Conduit run nothing 
but Clarret Wine. 1611 Cotcr., Pin claret, claret wine. 
1714 Gay What dye call it 1.1.9 My dry Lip is dy'd with 
Claret Wine. 

b. absolutely. (The earlicr quots. are uncertain.) 

{2a xg00 Aforte Arth, 200 Pane clurett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condethes fulle curious alle of clene sil- 
Yas 1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) ut. 477 Of wynys I haue crete 
plente, Both whyte wynne and red pat ys] so cleyr..Clary 
wynne and claret, and other moo.) ¢1§3§ Drewes /utred. 
Fr. in Palsgr. (1852) go9 The whyte wyn, the claret (fe 
claret, the wyne red. c157§ sleet of Planting 74 Vessels 
of white wine..or Clarct and such like. 1616 SurrFL. & 
Markn. Countr. Faroe 638 Amongst these our French 
vvines, some are white, othersome are of a deepe yellow, 
commonly called clarets, or reddish vvines, vvhich are the 
most wholesome of all .. ‘Whe rest are all red, more or lesse. 
1689 Locke Lett. Toleratioa }. 51 Others have their Clubs 
for Clarret. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4333/8 To be sold an entire 
Parcel of New French..Claret.. being of the Growth of 
Lafitt, Margouze, and la Your. 1778 Jouxsoy in Bosiwell 
29 Apr., A man may choose between absiemionsness and 
knowledge, or claret and ignorance. a 1825, Foruy Jo, 
&. Anglia, Claret, any sort of foreign red wine, 1836 C. 
Reppine //ist, Mod, Wines iii. (ed. 2 53 There is no pore 
wine in France like that which is designated claret in Eng- 
land. This wine is a inixture of Bordeaux with Benicarlo, 
or with some full wine of France. Clairet wines. .sign fy 
those which are... rose-coloured. 1861 Sir J. Downinc 
aAntobiog. Recollect. (1877) 373 Vhe four clarets of the first 
quality. 

2. Sugilistic slang. Blood. 

1604 Dexxer sé 1"t. Itenest Whe 1, vii, Wks. 1873 TI. 4s 
This should be a Coronation day: for iny head runs Clare 
lustily. 1652 Brxcowtes 7Aecoph. in. ixvin, War hath our 
luke-warm Claret broacht with Spearn 1821 Byron Lett 
12 Dec., Besides losing some claret on the spot, [he) bruised 


CLARET. 


himself a goord deal. 1848 Tuackeray Vaz. Fair lvi. 473 
His fine shirt frill dabbled with the claret drawn from his | 
own little nose. A ‘ 

3. The colour of ‘claret’; in modern acceptation, 
a reddish-violct. 

3648 Herrick /esper., Ou Yulia's Recovery, Health on 
Julia’s cheek hath shed Clarret, and creame commingled. 
1884 Chr. World 17 Jan. 52/1 Very rich Brocaded Plush to 
match in.. Claret. 

b. adirib. or as adj. Claret-coloured. Cf. 1a. 

1547 Recorpe Fudic. Ur. 33 Claret and redd Urine. 1580 
Hottysanp 7Jveas. Fr. Tong. Rougeastre, reddish or 
claret colour, 1630 Raxpoten Aristippus Wks. (1668) 299 
I'll .. have some Claret Whore burn him for an Heretick 
(cf. scarlet lady). 1736 Mortimerin PA7d, Trans. XXXIX. 
258 The Brimstone, the Carrot, and Claret Potatoes. 
1882 Garden 25 Mar. 196/1 The deep claret hue of the 
Akebia. 

4. Angling. Species of artificial salmon-fly, so 
named from its general colour when made up. 

1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 346 The Claret .. is 
good for sea-trout. 

5. attrib. and Comb. as claret-jug, -vessels 
-coloured adj. ; +claret-cunner, a connoisseur of 
claret; claret-cup, a mixture of iced claret with 
lemonade and various flavouring ingredients. 

1777 Scort Colour Blinduess in Phil. Trans, LXVIII. 
613 A fine rich *claret-coloured dress. 1500-20 Dunpar 
Remonstr. King 42 Monsouris of France, gud “clarat-cun- 
naris. 1876 Miss Brappon Hostages toFortunc 81 Hoppe) He 
..compounds “claret-cupat the evening meal. 1862 DickENs 
Lett, 2 Jan. (1880) I]. 171 The packet will contain a “claret- 
jug. I hope it is a pretty thing in itself for your table. 

lience (chiefly sonce-wids.) Claret v., to drink 
claret (cf. fo wre); Claretee-r, a drinker of 
claret; Cla‘retless a., without claret; Cla‘rety 
a., having the appearance of claret. 

1814 Byron Lett. J/oore 9 Apr., We clareted and cham- 
pagned till two. @1679 Lp. Orrery Alfemira u, The 
Humble Claretteers resist in vain, Whilst he toasts, every 
Night, in politick Champaign. 1707 HEARNE Cod/ect. 5 Nov. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Il. 68 Being a stout Claretteer [he] kill’d 
..an Apothecary .. by hard drinking. 1823 Byron Fuan 
xiv. lvili, Leaving all-claretless the unmoisten’d throttle. 
1709 Rambl, Fuddle-Cups 15 Your poor Son with that 
Clarety Nose. 

+ Claret, 52.3 Obs. Some apparatus for draw- 
ing liquor from a cask. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Claret of a tunne [1499 claret], 
ductilium, 1466 Paston's Fun.in Pastou Lett. 549 11. 268 
For claretts and fawcetts, vid. 

Clarete.e, obs. ff. CLarriry. 

Clarey(e, var. of Ciary sé.! Obs. 

Clargie, -y, obs. ff. CLERGY. 

Claribel-flute. ‘An organ stop of similar con- 
struction to the clarabella, but generally of 4 ft. 
pitch’ (Stainer and Barrett). 

Claribella, var. of CLARABELLA. 0 

+ Clarichord. Os. Forms: 6 clary-, cleri- 
cord’e, clare-, 6-9 claricord. g //7st. clari- 
chord. [A perverted form of CLavicnorD. Littré 
has claricorde also as Fr., but without citation ; 
Cotgr. has it only as the Eng. of c/avesst+.. Whether 
the corrupticn was phonetic or graphic (7 for 7) 
does not appcar: the erroneous form was probably 
associated with L. c/arus, clear.] 

== CLAVICHORD, q.v. 

1soz [see CLaricyMBAL]. 1503 in Letanp Collect. (1770) 
App. iil. 284 The kyng began before hyr to play of the 
clarychordes .. and upon the said clarychorde Sir Edward 
Stanley played a ballade and sang therewitb. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xvi. xii, Rebeckes, clarycordes, eche in theyr 
degre. 1514 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 49 My best clarycordis. 
1547 Sacessury Welsh Dict., Organ danneu, a payre of 
clericordes. 1598 Fiorio, AZonocordo, an instrument hauing 
manie strings of one sound, which with little peeces of 
cloth make distinct sounds, called claricords. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyct., Claricord, or Manicord, a musical instrument in form 
of a spinett. It has 49 or 50 keys and 70 strings, which 
bear on five bridges. [1823 tr. Stssoudé’s Lit. Eur. (1846) 
I. v. 128 The Jongleur .. able to handle the claricord and 
guitar. 1878 A. J. Hirxins in Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 366/2 
During the Tudor period, frequent mention is found .. of 
the clavichord, clarichord, and monochord; all three names 
seeming to be shared by one instrument, and that most 
probably the true clavichord.] 

b. atirzo. 

1577 Harrison Eugland ut. xi, [Iron] of such tough- 
nesse, that it yieldeth to the making of claricord wire. 

“| Corrupted forms of this were Claricall (cleri- 
call), Claricoes, Claricorn ; also CLARIGOL(D. 

1598-1611 Fiorio, Grauicembalo, a musicall instrument, 
like onr claricoes. 1599 T. M{ouret] Sedkwormes 73 A 
musicke strange of new found Claricalls. 1611 Corcr., 
Clavessins, claricords or claricols, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 158 
A Soft Body dampeth the Sound, much more than a Hard 

.. And therefore in Clericalls, the Keyes are lined. 1692 
Cores, Claricorn, Cler-, an instrument somewhat like a 
cymhal. So 1724 in Cocker. a ah 

+Claricy‘mbal. 0O¢és. Forms: 6 claricim- 
bal(le, -cymbal le, -simbal, -symbal, clary- 
eymbal, -symball. [A perverted form of CLavI- 

CYMBAL: cf. clartchord | = CLAVICYMBAL. 

1502 in Antig. Refert. 11. 310(Rimbault Pranof. (18601 43) 
Twelve ladies had claricordis, claricymballs, and such other. 


1 Ilawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xi, There sat dame Musyke, 
with all her mynstrasy ..Cymphans, doussemers, wyth 
i 1535 Goodly Primer Ps. cl, Praise 


claricimbales glorious. 
him with soft clarycymbals. 1555 Even Decades W. dud. 
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230 Musicall instrumentes as clarisimbals, lutes, gyterns. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Claricyntbal, see Clavecymbal. 

+ Clarifa-ction, Obs. rare. = next. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades \1592) 415 The thinges that 
are temporal]. .are abolished in his clarifaction. 

Clarification (klerifiketfon. [a. F. clarifi- 
cation, ad. L. clartficdt/én-ent, n. of action f. clar?- 
ficare: see CLARIFY.] 


1. The action or process of clarifying, es/. liquids. 

16rz WoopaLt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 269 Clarification 
is the expurgation of sordid grosse matter from liquid 
medicaments. 1729 SHELVocKE Artillery 1.95 Drossy Salt 
..impregnated with the Saltpeter before its Clarification. 
1885 Act 48 4 49 Vict.c. 50. § 8(1) A brewer of beer..shall 
not..add any.. thing thereto (except finings for the purpose 
of clarification), 

+2. Glorifying ; transfguration. Ods. 

1633 T. Apams £x/. 2 Peter i.1 The three witnesses of 
Christ’s clarification .. Peter, and James, and John. 1683 
E. Hooxer Pref. Efist. Pordage’s Alystic Div. 77 An 
Elevation and clarification of his veri mortal Bodie. 

Clarified (klerifeid), Ap/, a. [f. Cuariry v. 
+-ED1.] Made clear; cleared; freed from im- 
purity, defecated, refined, etc. ; + glorified, trans- 
figured ; see the vb. 

€1430 15th C. Cookery Bhs. 12 A potte with Sugre and 
clarihyd hony. 1509 Hawes Lamp. Virtue v. 50 Her 
chaumbre was glased with byrall clarefyed. 1562 BuLLEYN 
Bk, Simples toa, Put in freshe clarified Butter. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 88 Clarified bodies neede not 
foode or nourishment. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iv.v, Vhe 
Crier of the Court hath too clarified a Voice. 1662 SoutH 
Seri. Gen. i. 27 (1715) 1V. 60 The Dictates of a clarified 
Understanding. 1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behmen's Rent. IWks., 
Afpol. Perfection 149 With clarified, Transfigured, or Glori- 
fied bodies. 1826 J. F. Browne in Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 
1216 Written ..with a common clarified pen. a1845 Bar- 
Ham fugol. Leg., Wedding-day, Char, potted with clarified 
butter and spices. 1846 Hare Affssion Com/f. (1850) 283 The 
incuitions of the clarified Reason. 1886 Fairsairn City of 
God 1v. ii. 340 A love clarified, etherealized, which jealousy 
cannot touch, 

Clarifier (klevrifaior). [f. next + -rr1.] 

1. One who or that which clarifies ; sfec. a sub- 
stance used to clarify liquids, etc. 

1533 Evyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 1 by Fyre .. is the clarifier 
of other elementes, if they be vycyate. 1706 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4207/4 This great Clarifier dissolves Suffusions. 1874 
Kmicut Dict. Mech. 1. 560/2 The usual clarifiers are albu- 
men, gelatine, acids, salts, blood, lime, plaster-of-paris, 
alum, heat, or alcohol. . 

2. techn. A vessel in which liquor or juice is clari- 
fied; sfec. a large metallic pan or cauldron used in 
the clarification of sugar. 

1822 Burrowes Cyc/. X. 86/2 Clarifiers are sometimes seen 
of one thousand gallons each. 1850 Nat. Encycl. XI. 594/1 
‘The cane-juice .. is conducted by channels from the mill to 
large flat-bottomed coppers or open pans called clarifiers. 

Clarify (kletifoi!, v. Also: 4-5 clare-, 
5 clery-, 5-6 clary-. fa. OF. clurificr (12th c.), 
clarcfier, clerefier (the last two partially popular- 
ized), ad. late L. c/arzficdre to make clear, f. clarzs 


clear + -ficdre: see -FY.} To make clear, to clear. . 


+1. ¢ranzs. To free from darkness or gloom ; to 
light up, illumine ; to brighten. Oés. 

1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. xvi, 1xx. (Tollem. MS.), 
Pouder perof confecte in hony clarefyep and hy3tep pe face 
fed. 1495 claryfyeth and maketh the face fayr]. ¢1430 
Lypc. Bochas (1554', As Phebus ..the day doth clarefie. 
1583 StanyHursT Aeveis 1v. (Arb.) 94 Pheelkus dyd clarifye 
brightlye Thee world with luster. 1597 Greene Alphonsus 
(1861) 234 Thou second sun.. Dost clarify each corner of the 
earth. 1696 Wuiston 7he. Earth ww. (1722) 332 The Light 
had been. .Clarifying this dark and tbick Atmosphere for 
more than five compleat Years. : 

b. fig. To make clear (an obscure subject). 

1823 Jlonthly Rev. C. 529 The subject is so little exhausted, 
and the learning of M. Champollion is so well adapted to 
clarify its obscurity, that, etc. 3184: Myers Cath. 7h. m1. 
§ 13. 50 It cannot but greatly simplify and clarify the sub- 
ject. 1865 Mitt Hasrilton's Philos.522 Mathematical and 
scientific studies, which his subsequent metaphysical pur- 
suits enabled him..to clarify and reduce to principles. 

+ 2. fg. To make illustrious or glorious; to exalt, 
glorify. [Chiefly repr. clarzfcare of the Vulgate.) 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter xix. 1 Day of anguys in the 
whilke bou sayd fadere clarifie pi sun. 1382 Wycuir Fokn 
xii. 27-8 Fadir, clarifie thi name.. 1 haue clarified, and eft 
I schal clarifie. — 1 £sdras viii. 25 Blessid be the Lord 
God of oure fadris, tbat 3af this wil in to the herte of the 
king, to clarifien his hous, that is in Jerusalem. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 27/2 Whan Jhesu cryst was baptysed 
and also whan be was clarefyed. 1649 Jer. Taytor G7. 
Exemp.. viii. 113 It was necessary his person should be.. 
so clarified by great concurrencies..as might gain credit to 
the testimony he was to give. 

3. ‘Lo make pure and clear, or clean (Physically, 
also morally); to free from all impurities; to 
clear. 

¢1430 //y2ns Virg. (1867) 40 It clarifieb bi soule. 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 442/3 ara I praye the that the.. pre- 
cious blood that I haue taken..wyl in suche manere 
clarefye that none ordure or fylthe..may remayne or abyde 
wythin me. 1531 Evyor Gov. 1. 1.(1883) I. 6 ‘Uhe fire, whiche 
is most pure of elementes . . doth clarifie the other inferiour 
elementes. 1589 Nasne Anat. Absurditie 13 The water is 
cleane, and of nature fitte to clarifie euerie part of the body. 
1652 Persuasive to Compliance 37 If the possession of the 
Crowne .. expunge the grossest spots yet found in any that 
wore it; may it not as well clarifie a republick from any 
imputation? 1683 Pettus Flefa Afi. 1. (1686) 162 It {nitre] 
is first to be clarified and purified from its salt. 1793 
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Wo corr (P. Pindar) Zp. Pope Wks. 1812 III. 206 Heaven 
wants not fire to clarify the dead. 

b. spec. To make clear and pure (a liquid or 
liquefied substance); to render pellucid ; to free 
from all impurities or extraneous mattcrs held in 
suspension ; to defecate or fine. Also jig. 

€ 1430 15th C. Cookery Bks. 35 Take fayre Honey, and 
clariti yt on pe fyre tylle it wexe hard. 1601 HoLtLann Pérny 
I. 433 Poured out of one vessell into another, and so by 
setling clarified from the grounds, 1642 Futter Holy & 
Prof. St. uw. xviii. 116 Their Yeomen are excluded from 
ever rising higher to clarifie their bloode. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 1. 74 Vincture of Brasil wood. .in luke-wann 
water, filter it, and clarifieit. 1712 tr. Posiet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 141 Strain, clarifie with the White of an Egg, and 
thicken. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 49 
To clarify butter. 1843 J. A. Smirn Product. Farming 
(ed. 2)35 A substitute for the white of eggs in clarifying 
the juice of the sugar-cane. 

ec. To clear (the air or atmosphere); to free 
from mists and vapours. Also fg. and ¢ransf. 

1620 Venner V’fa Recta Introd. 5 The sunne .. doth ex- 
cellently clarifie, and purge the aire of them. 1876 Gro. 
Enior Daz. Der. vin. lviii. 532 The occasional rare sound of 
hoofs and wheels seeming to clarify the succeeding silence. 
1879 M:Cartuy Own Tinzes 1. 16 The country was in 
general disposed to think that the accession of a woman to 
the throne would somewhat clarify and purify the atmosphere 
of the Court. 1884 Chr. World 10 Apr. 268/5 Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech..and the decisive vote that followed, have 
wonderfully clarified the political atmosphere. — 

d. jig. To clear \the mind, etc.) from ignorance, 
misconception, or error; to rectify. 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. 100 (T.) Many boys are 
muddy-headed, till they be clarified with age. 1659 EvELYN 
Mes, (1857) ILI. 108 Hope that God. .will at last compas- 
sionate our infirmities, clarify our judgments. 1776 JOHNSON 
in Boswell Apr. 26 He never clarified his notions, dy filtrat- 
ing them through other minds. 185: Ropertson Ser. 
Ser. 11. viii. (1864) 109 A pure life will clarify the intellect. 
1869 Lecxy Europ. Mor. 1. ii. 342 By these means he en- 
deavoured to clarify the popular creed. 

4. To make clear (the sight, eyes, or mental 
vision) ; to clear (the voice, etc.). 

c¢1525 SxeLton Bs, 3 Foles 27 Claryfye here your syghte. 
1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 12 To clarifie y’ voice, and to 
helpe them that be hoarse. 1585 Lioyp 7reas. Health 
Cviij, Oyle of Cartamus..of sisami, do clarifie the voice. 
1631 Quartes Div, Poems, Samson (1717) 275 Lord, clarifie 
mine eyes, that I may know Things that are good. a@1853 
Rosertson Lect. (1858) 208 A man’s eyes..clarified by the 
power which enables him to look beyond the visible. 


+ 5. To set forth clearly, declare. Ods, 

c1420 Chron. Vrlod. 617 To claryfy be powere of Goddus 
my3t. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst.67 A word to you I wold 
cleryfy. /éd. 300 From heven tille erthe thou me sent Thi 
name to preche and claryfy. 


6. zztr. (for reff.) To be made or become clear; 


to clear, in various senses. . 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 158/1 Let this 
stande a whole night because it might settle, and clarify. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.)175 His Wits and Vnder- 
standing doe clarifie and breake vp, in. .discoursing with 
Another. 1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. 1v. Ivii, 265 Springs 
of hot water .. very thick .. but it soon clarifies. 1838 T. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 626 The heat is then with- 
drawn, and the liquid left to clarify. 1870 LowELt Sfedy 
IVind. (1886) 142 Emerson .. has clarified steadily towards 
perfection of style. 

Clarifying (klerifoijin), vd/. sb. [f. prec. + 
-1nG1.] The action of prec. vb.; clarification. 

c1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture in Babees Bk, (1868) 205 
Hony aftur claryfiynge. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles I. ww. 
Prol. 3 The clarifying and rectifying of the mind is its prin- 
cipal end. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pears, The 
Clarifying of the Sugar may also be dispensed with. 1851 
CarvenTer Afaz. Phys. (ed. 2) 507 [The] caseine..may be 
separated by keeping the butter melted at a temperature of 
180°, when the caseine will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
butter pure and much less liable to change; an operation 
which is commonly known as the clarifying of butter. 

Clarifying (klerifijin), pf/. 2. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG2.| That clarifies or makes clear. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Clean Lincn Ded. Wks. 11. 
164 The Most Mondifying, Clarifying, Purifying and Re- 
purifying, Cleanser..of polluted Linnen. 1668 Hows Aéess. 
Righteous (1825) 162 The clarifying sights of God. 

+Cla‘rigate, v. Ods. rare. [f. L. clarigare. 
f. clérus clear; lit. ‘to set forth clearly, declare 
ceremoniously’: cf. /umigate, navigate, and see 
-ATE3,] (Sec quot.) 

1601 Houtanp /'¢iny I. xxu. ii. 115 They.. sent their 
heraulds to the enemies of the people of Rome for to clari- 
gat, that is to say, to suminone them with a lowd voice for 
to make restitution of that which they deteined of theirs. 

+ Clariga‘tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. clarigation- 
emt, {. clérzgare.] The solemn demand for redress, 
prior to declaration of war, by the ancient Roman 
herald. 

1432-50 tr. //fgden (1865) I. 243 To expresse with a clere 
voice the causes of batelle, and suche an expression was 
callede a clarigacion. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Clarigation, 
aclearing, a proclaiming or denouncing war. 1854 WHEWELL 
tr. Grotius' Belli ac P. U1. 63 This demand was called 
clarigatiou. 

+Cla‘rigold. O¢s. rare. Also 6 clarigol. 
{Ververted form of CrharicHorp; cf. claricall, 
claricoes, there inentioned.]} 

Ll. A stringed musical instrument, a CLARICHORD. 

1558 Hill of ¥ Hide:Somerset Ho.\, 1 geve and bequeathe 
unto Margery Weekes. .iny Clarygoldes. 1592 Dn /austus 


CLARINE. 


in Thoms Prose Kom, (1858) 111. 178 Organs, clarigolds, 

lutes, viols. .and all manner of other instruments. ; 
2. A constable: ‘perhaps because their whips 

were ‘‘ stringed instruments *’ (W. D. Macray, ed. 


Kel. Parn.. 

1597 1s¢ 7. Return Parnass. w. i. 1269, | bespoke you a 
pasport, least the clarigols att some towns ende catche 
you. /érd/. v. ii. 1544 Let us loiter noe longer, leaste the 
clarnigoles catche us. s : 

+Clarine. Ods. [The corresp. F. clartue is 
given only in sense of a bell for the necks of cows, 
sheep, cte. But OF. had clerern, clarin, in sense 
of both clafron, and clarine; cf. It. chiarfua 
clarion.] By-form of CLARion. 

c1440 Prourp. Parv. 80 Clarine, trumpett [1499 claryon 
trumpel], (faus, sistrim. 1620 Sur ton Quix. 1V. xx. 163 
Within the Clarines, Hautboys and Trumpets sounded. 

Clarinet (klerinet, -ne't), fa. F. clarinette, 
dim of c/arine.] 

1. A wooden single-reed instrament with a com- 
pass of about three octaves and a half, having a 
cylindrical tube with bell-shaped orifice, and playcd 
by means of holes and keys. Bass Clarinet: a 
similar instrument sounding an octave lowcr. 

1796 Morse. doner. Geog. 11. 509 French horns and clari- 
nets. 1849 Mrs. Somervitte Connex. Phys. Sc. xvii. 159 
‘Through the aperture called a reed, with a flexible tongne, 
as in the clarinet. 1881 Broapuousr Jfus. Acoust. 231 
The Clarinet is .. said to have been invented in 1690 at 
Nuremberg. 

2. An organ-stop of a quality of tone like that 
of this instrument; = CREMONA. 

1876 Hitrs Catech. Organ x. ig. 72 Clarinet..an 8 feet 
Manual [organ] stop, striking reed. . 

Clarinettist (klerinetist). [a. F. clarinettiste.] 
A player on the clarinet. 

1864 Datly Tel. 12 Aug., The adagio from the clarinct 
concerto... written for Stadler, a celebrated Viennese clarinet- 
tist. 1871 Grarme Beethoven vi. 117 The clarinettist made 
by mistake a repetition of eight bars. 

(| Clarino (klarfno). [It. clavtno.] A Cuarion ; 
also the organ-stop so called. 

Clarion (klerion), 54. Forms: 4 claryoun(e, 
-ounn(e, clarioune, 4-5 -oun, 5 -onne, clary- 
owne, 5-6 claryon, 4- clarion. [a. OF. c/aron, 
cleron, clairon ; in med.L. clarton-ent, claron-em, 
f. clarus clear, Italian has in same sensc c/avino, 
chiarina. cf. CLARINE.] 

1. A shrill-sounding trumpet with a narrow tube, 
formerly much used as a signal in war. (Now 
chiefly poetical, or in historical narrative.) 

¢1325 Jsee 5a.) ¢1384 Cuaucer //. Fame ut. 150 Blody 
soun In trumpe, beme and clarioun. ¢ 1386 — A'ufs 7. 1653 
Pypes, trompes, hakerers, Clariounes ‘hat in the bataille 
blowen blody sounes. 1388 WycLir Fer. iv. 21. 1475 
Caxton Fason 8g Trompettes, claryons, tabours and other 
instruments. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. xxxvi. xxiii, Many 
a clarion Began to blowe. 1656 Brount G/ossogr., Clarion, 
a kind of small straight mouthed, and shrill sounding 
Trumpet. 1667 Mitton /?. Z.1. 532 The warlike sound Of 
Trumpets loudand Clarions, @ 1763 SHENSTONE Hks. (1764) 
I. 22 Fame, her clarion pendent at her side. 1871 Pat. 
GRAVE Lyr, Poems +38 Silver clarions menacing loudly. 

Jig. 1867 Emerson Jfay-Day, $c. Wks. (Bohn) ITI. 477 
Byron's clarion of disdain. 

2. Her, A bearing shaped somewhat like a 
clarion. 

1727 Braotry Fam. Dict. s.v. Clarion, Guillim takes 
these Clarions to be a Kind of old-fashion Truinpet; but 
others think they rather represent the Rudder of a Ship, or, 
as some say, the Rest fora Lance. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) 187 Ruby, three Clarions ‘Topaz. 

3. poet. The sound of a trumpet; any similar 
rousing sound, as the crowing of a cock. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 443 The crested Cock whose clarion 
sounds The silent hours. 1728 Port Dunc. 1. 226 The loud 
clarion of the braying Ass. 1750 Gray Elegy v, The cock’s 
shrill clarion, or theechoing horn. 1776 Micke tr. Camocus’ 
Lusiad 76 The trump and fyfe’s shrill clarion far around 
The glorious music of the fight resound. 1858 Lonar. 
Poems, Daybreak, O Chanticleer, Your Clarion blow; the 
dayisnear. 1878 F.. Jenkins //averholme 7 That to which 
for long humane and Christian people had shut their ears. , 
sounded forth with an irrepressible clarion. 

4. A four-feet organ-stop of quality of tone 
similar to that of the clarion, 

¢ 1670 Organ Specif. in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 593/1 Great 
Organ. 12 stops...12. Clarion, 1742-4 /bid. 11. 596/2 Choir 
Organ... Clarion, from Great Organ, by communication. 
1876 Hires Catech. Organ x. (1878) 72 Clarion, Clarin, 
Clarino, a Reed-stop similar to the Trumpet, but of 4 feet, 
both on the Manual and Pedal [of the organ]. 

5. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to a clarion. 

er3z5 £. E. Allit. P. B. 1210 Loude alarom vpon launde 
lulted was Fenne..Cler claryoun crak cryed on-lofte. 1811 
Scotr D. Roderick \xii, Fame, with clarion blast and wings 
unfurled..awakes an injured World. 1838 Marc. Futter 
Cg 19th C. (1862) 358 Like the clarion-call On battle- 

eld, 

b. Sounding like the clarion, loud and clear. 

184. Loxcr. Excelsior iv, Loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! (38S8 GREENER Guunery 371 The Whitworth 
rifle .. was introduced to the world with a clarion flourish 
from the Ties. 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. 27 In the 
quaint lines of Cowper, or the clarion couplets of Pope. 

Clarion (klarien), v. rare. [f. Cuartox sé] 

My intr. To blow the clarion; to give forth a 
clarion sound. Hence Cla‘rioning v/. sd. 
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¢ 1384 Cuaucer /7. Jone ut. 152 In fight and blode-shed- 
ing [z.7, -ynges] Is used gladly clarioning [z.7. -ynges]- 
1886 Burton Arab, és. Be ed.) I. 19 ‘Vhou clappest thy 
wings and clarionest thy loudest. 

2. ¢rans. To herald with clarion's sound. 

1840 K, Ilornr Gregory V7/, t. ii. (ed. 2) 15 re one festive 
day Our advent clarion. 

+Clarioner. Os. Also 5 clarenere, 6 
clarionar. [f. CLanion sf. + -~R!.] One who 


blows a clarion ; a trumpeter. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Vhe noise .. Of trumpeters 
and eke of clarioneres. ¢1440 /’romtp, [’u77!. 80 Claryowre 
or clarenere [1499 clarionere], ¢i¢scex. 1523 SKELTON Gari. 
Laurel 233 Let see where is your clarionar. 

Clarionet (kl«‘ridnct), -c't. (dim. of Chanton, 
cf. Clarinet: see -7.] 

1. =Crhaninet i. 

1788 Cowrer ask 11. 260 Breathe soft Ye clarionets, and 
softer still ye flutes. 1820 Keats /ive St, Agnes xxix, The 
kettle-drum and far-heard clarionet. 1842 Mrs. Carty.e 
Lett. 1. 164 There arose..a shrill clear sound .. the strange 
instrument was ‘a clarionet’. 

b. fig. A sound like that of the instrument. 

1831 I’. Peacocn, Crotchet Castle xviii. (1887) 191 A melli- 
fluous concert of noses, from the clarionet of the waiting- 
hoy..to the double bass of the Reverend Doctor. 1867 
Emerson May-Vay, etc. Wks. (Bohn) 111. 406 Was it a 
squirrel’s pettish bark, Or clarionct of joy? 

e. A player on the clarionct. 

1876 Ouipa A/Jofhs 11. 121, 1 was fourth clarionet at the 
Opéra Comique. 

2. =CLARINET 2. 

1880 Grove Dict. Alnus. s.v. Ariummhorn, Cromorne, 
Cremona, Clarionet .. various names given to an Organ 
Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Hence Clarione'tist, -ettist [sec -1st], a playcr 
on the clarionet. 

1865 tr, Sfohr's Autobjog. 68 Vhe third Count assisted 
as Clarionetist in the orchestra. 

+Cla‘rionist. Oés. rare. =CLARIONER. 

1557 PavneL &arclay’s Fugurth 106 Marius commaunded 
sodenly al hys trumpets, clarionistes with other minstrels 
to sound their instruments as shirle as they could. 

Clarioun,e, obs. forms of CLAnion. 

Clarishoe, var. of CLAMRSCHACH. 

Clarisimbal, -symbal, var. ff. CLARICYMBAL. 

+ Clari‘sonant, 2. Ols.-° [f. L. clar-us clear 
+ sonani-cm sounding.] = next. 


1656 bLount Glossogr., Clarissonant [1681 -sonent]. 1692 
in Cots. 
Clarisonous (klaii‘sénss), 2. rare. fad. L. 


clérisonus clear-sounding, f. c/arus clear + -sonus 
sounding.] Clear-sounding, shrill. 

1731-1800 in BalLey, Ae in Ast; and in mod. Dicts. 

|| Clari‘ssimo. Ods. [It. superlative of claro 
clear, illustrious:—L.  c/arzssimus ‘most illnus- 
trious,’ a title of honour.] A Venctian grandee ; 
a magnifico, a magnate. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone v. ii, But your Clarissimo, old 
Round-back, he Will crump you, like a Hog-louse, with 
the touch. 1611 Coryat Craditics 246 About them sit the 
Clarissimoes of Venice. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Hés., 
None but sparkes, rich heires, clarissimoes and magnificoes, 
would goe to the cost of it. 

Clarite (klé-rait). 4/7. [Named 1874 from 
Clara Mine, Baden, whcre found: see -1TE.] A 
sulph-arsenide of copper, closely akin to Enargite. 

1875 in Dana. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 1. 519 
Clarite .. is monoclinic (enargite is rhombic).. colour dark 
lead-grey. Streak pure black. 

+ Claritude. Odés. [ad. L. cléritido clearness, 
f. clar-us clear: sec -TUDE.] Clearness, brightness. 

1560 RoLLano Cré. Venus 11. 699 On the first reill was 
keruit Claritude. 4599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Phy- 
sicke 58/2 Annoyncte therwith the Eyes, and they will 
continue their claritude aslong as you live. @ 1670 HackrT 
Cent, Sernt,(1675) 420 It was not .. so complete a claritude 
as will adorn the Lamb of God hereafter. 

b. comer. (with f/.) A thing of brightness. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche vu. lvii. (T., Those claritudes 
which gild the skies. /dfd. vit. clxvi. (R., Mirrors of 
purer claritudes than move About the silver heav’ns. 

Clarity (kleriti}. Forms: 4-5 clarte, cla- 
rete, clarite. 5 claretee, 6-7 claritie, 6-clarity. 
[Originally ME. clarté, a. OF. clarté:—L. cdart- 
‘al-em clearness, f. c/ér-us clear. This early form 
has becn changed in two directions: first by as- 
similation to ¢ere, cleer, CLEAR, it became c/ertd, 
cleerte, CLERETE (cf. surc/y), whieh became obs. 
in 16th c.; secondly under influence of the Lat. 
original, it became clarité, claritie, clarity (cf. 
purity, security, ctc.); this became almost obs. 
by 1700, but has been revived by many modern 
writers, and is now frequent in sense 4.] 

+1. Brightness, lustre, brilliancy, splendour. Ods. 
(An excecdingly common sensc in 17th c.) 

¢1qg00 Maunpev. xxii. 239 A charboncle..that in the 
nyght 3eveth..gret clarte and schynynge. 1475 Caxton 
Jason 85 As light as it had ben daye by the clarte and 
resplendour of torches. 1609 Beste (Douay) /sa. xxx. comm., 
This claritie of sunne and moone, 1627 Feituam Xesofzes 
tt, xxvi. Wks, (1677) 213 The light and clarity of the cn- 
livening Sun. 1691-8 Norris Pract, isc. 177 The Angel- 
ical Clarity and Divine Temper of our Resurrection Body. 

tb. with £/ Obs. . 

1652 Bentowes Thzoph. v. lvii, Sols radiant fulgence in 

meridian skies Seem‘d shade unto those Clarities. 


CLARY. 


ew fron) lereht.”  sOuc 

1657 Jinx. Vavior Meas. friena'ship (1678) 18 Friendship 
is..the Counsellor of our doubts, the Clarity of our minds. 

+2. Glory, divine lustre. Obs. 

€1340 Cursor Af, 29554 'Cott. Galba’, Till his clarete he 
vs ken, thurgh prayers of his inoder. ¢1380 Wyctir Se/. 
Wks. 1. 405 VY wole pat pei be pere pat Y am, pat pei see my 
clarite which pou hast :ovun me. 1549 Br. Hoortr Dec/. 
10 Commandm, vii. Wks. 1843-52) 344 The clarity and 
brightness of the Son of Man coming to judgment. 1675 
‘TRANERNE Chr. Ethics xxvi, 411 Vhe further regions of 
clarity and glory. 

+3. Illustrious quality ; lustre of renown. Ods. 

1616 Buttokar, Claritiv, Noblenesse. 1679 [Houses 
Behemoth (1840) 242 Obscure meu that could receive no 
clarity but froin the flame of the state. 

4. Cleamess: in various current uses; ¢. g. of 
colour, sky, atmosphere, sight, intellect, judgement, 


conscience, style. 

1616 Butrokar, Claritie, cleerenesse. 1646 Six T. 
Browne Psend. EP. 1 Weakly deluded in the clarity of 
their understanding. 1650 Il. bxooKE Conserv. //ealth 57 
Clarity ofthe Aire. 1651 Futter Abel Rediv., Abbot :1867) 
I]. 304 Illustrated by the nitour and clarity of a perspicu- 
ous style. 1657 Tomtinson Kenou's Disp, 736 It augnients 
the clarity of the cye. 1697 Verdicts Virg. & J]omes 
vi. 24 Clarty heing the first Vertue of Eloquence . good 
Sense requires that we think always clearly. 1719 Hav«ks- 
BEE Phys.-Mech, Exp. v. ved. 2) 171 The uniform Clarity 
and Perspicuity of the Figure. 1859 Sana 7%. ronuid ( lock 
(1861) 99 You marvel at the force, the clarity, the perspicuity 
of the grand old man. 1869 Brownine Ning 4 Bk. x. 1646 
‘Vhe very clarity of heaven. 1871 R. Extis Catud/us |xin. 
4 A cherish'd geim’s clarity. 

Clark, -ly, ctc., obs. ff. CLERK, etc. 

+ Claro obscuro. Oés. [A Latinized spelling 
of It. chiaroscuro; cf. F. clair obscur, and CLEAK- 
OBSCURE.) = CHIAROSCURO. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 5 The Claro Obscura is the 
art of distrihuting lights and shadows advantageously. 1738 
(G. Smitu] Curious Relations I. v. 27 There appears no 
Clara Obscuro, or Light and Shadow. 1799 G. Smitu 
Laboratory 1. 63 The local colour, and the claro-obscuro. 

+ Cla‘rous, 2. Obs. rure. Alsoclareous. [f. 
L. clar-us + -oUs.] Illustrious. 

1630 J. Westcotre Dezon. 1845) 194 The long living name 
and clareous progeny of Esse. (Elsewhere spelt clarens.] 

Clarre, -y, Clarrett, obs. ff. Chany, CLAKeEt. 

Clarshech, -schaar, vars. of CLAINSCHACIH, -ER. 

Clart (klait), sé. Sc. and north. dial. Also 
clairt, clort. [Sec next.] Sticky or claggy dirt, 
mud, filth; (with 7/.., a daub of sticky dirt. 

1808 Jamirson, Cla/rt. Clart, a quantity of any dirty or 
defiling suhstance. C/arts, dirt, mire, anything that detiles. 
1847-78 Hatuwett [Locality uot assigned|, A flake of 
snow, when it is large and sticks to the clothes, is called a 
clart. 1863 7yxeside Songs 85 Weel supplied wi’ Newcastle 
amonishen--clarts. 18976 HWArthy Gloss. (i. 1. S.., Clart, 
a smear of dirt. 1877 E. Peacock .V. WW. Linc. Gloss., 
Clart, sticky dirt. 1877 Hoklerness Gloss., Clart, stickiness. 

b. A dirty person (S¢.) ; a ‘cheap and nasty’ 
thing ; hypocritical talk or flattery worth. Eng. . 

1808 Jameson, Clair/, a woman who is habitually and 
extremely dirty. 1876 A/id-Verksh. Gloss.1E. DD. S., Clart, 
a worthless article or person, 1877 E. Peacocx NV. JE. Linc. 
Gloss., Clart, silly or exaggerated talk, flattery. 

Clart (klait), v. dans. Now Sc. and north. 
dial, (Of this and the rclated words, c/art sb., 
clarly, the origin is unknown: it must have beea 
long in spoken use, for the compound vb. beclaré 
occurs in 13th c.] 

1. ¢rans. To smear or daub with dirt, bedirty. 

Je 1230 HWohunge in Cott. /[om. 279 Pat spatel pat swa 
biclarted ti leor.] 1808 Mrs. E. HamiLtox Cott. Glenburnic 
181 (Jam.) If it’s but a wee clarted, there's no sae mickle ill 
done. 1830 Forsy Foc. E. Anglia, Clart, to dawb with 
syrup, juice of fruit, or the like. 1876 JWid-Yorksh. Gloss., 
Clart, to smear. 

+2. fig. To cause to stick, to plaster ov or wfon. 

1681 GranviLt Sadducismus 177 No other Contradictions 
or Repugnancies on this our Notion. .than what the minds 
of our Adversaries, polluted with the impure dregs of 
Imagination. .do foully and slovenly clart upon it. 1682 
H. Morr Anvvot. Glanvill’s Luc O, 226 Mr. Baxter fancies 
God may clart on Life the specifick Form of Spint. 1683 
—Annot. Bp. Rust’s Disc, Truth 237 Vhree essences clarted 
upon some fourth essence, or glewed together one to another 

Clarte, obs. form of CLanity. 

Clarty (klauti, a. Se. and north. dial. [f. 
Crarr sh, or ?v. + -¥ 1.) Besmeared with sticky 
dirt ; of the nature of sticky dirt, dirty, nasty. 

a1s86 Maittann Pecms in Pinkerton Sc. /eems (1786 
185 (Jam.) Thay man be buskit up lyk brydis.. With clarty 
silk about thair taillis. a 1693 Urqunart Aade/ais 1. xxvii. 
236 Clarty cod. 1789 Burns Lines on Appointimn. to Excise, 
Och, hon! the day! That clarty harm should stain my 
laurels. 1816 Scott Aufig. xxvi, Their old sluttish pr-- 
verb, ‘The clartier the cosier.” 1845 HAitchall xiv. 317 
« Kneel yourself, if you want clarty hose,’ replied Joyte 

b. Sticky, viscous or unctuous. north. Eng 

1855 Ronixson IH Astéy Gloss., Clarty, unctuous as honey, 
smeary. 1876 i. D. S.\, Clarty-éall, treacle- or sugar. 
ball. 38977 No W Lincoln. Gless., Chirty, dirty, sticky. 

¢. in various /vwasf. and fig. senses. 

1686 G. Stuart Joco.ser. Disc. 47 Other clarty tricks he 
played. 1876 Mhithy Gloss., Clarty, mean, or o litle con 
sequence. Clarty di//s, petty amounts, 1883 Good Cheer 3 
One of the clartiest sturm> I ever was in, 


+Clary, s?.1 Obs. Forms: 3-6 clare. 4 
clarree, clerrey, clerre, 4 6 clarre, clurry. 


CLARY. 


clareye, clerye, 5-6 clarey, 6 clarie, 7 claree, 
6- clary. [ME. claré, a. OF. claré:—L. type 
claratum (see Du Cange), a ppl. form, lit. ‘that 
which is cleared or clarified’. Claretum also 
occurs in later med.L. (f. Fr.), whence CLAaneET 56.1 
in the same sense. ] 

A sweet liquor consisting of a mixture of wine, 
clarified honey, and various spices, as pepper and 
ginger. Also (rarely) clary wine. 

(See Recife ‘To make clarre’ from Sloane MS. 2584 
If. 173, quoted in Promp. Parv. 79; also in Househ. Ord. 
473. App. only a historical term since the 16thc.) 

¢1300 Havelok 1728 Pyment to drinke, and god clare, 
Win hwit and red, ful god plente. c1z00 A. Adis. 7582 
Wyn and pyment gan they schenche And wyne clarré and 
wyne greek. ¢1374 Cuaucer Former Age 16 No man 
yit in the morter spices grond To clarre ne to sawse of 
galentyne. ¢ 1386 — Axts. 7. 613. €1430 Syr Gener, 
(Roxb.) 1578 A cup of gold befor hir stoode Ful of clarre 
wyne ful goode. c1450 Lat.-Eng. Voc. in Wr,-Wilcker 
573 Claretum, clareye. 1530 PatsGr. 205/2 Clarry wyne, 
cleré. 1591 Percyyvatt Sf. Dict., Clarea, clarie, drinke 
of hony and wine, szdlsum. 1654 Gayton Fest. Notes 1. 
ix. 233 A lusty dish of egs and Clar-ee. 1672 MARVELL Keh. 
Lransp.\. 203 Bishop Bonner lov’d it like Clary and Eggs. 
1700 ConcreEve Way of World w. v, The most noble 
spirit of clary. 1829 SoutHey Sty 7, More (1831) 11. 286 
Almost as obsolete as metheglin, hippocras, clary or morat ! 

Clary (kléeri), 4.2 Forms: (i slarie, slareze), 
6 eclarey, -rye, -rry, 6-7 clare, clarie, cleare- 
(eleere-) -eie, -eye, 5- clary. [In OE. séarie, 
slarege ; in 16the. claré, clarie, evidently represent- 
ing the med L. sclarea, in mod.F. sclarée, though 
the loss of s is not aetually explained. Sclarea 
occurs in Matthioli, and Turner (3548); Lobel 
(1876) has ‘scarlea, Ger. scharlach, Belg. scarleye, 
It. scéaria [Florio has schiarvea], Angl. clarye’, 
Pritzel and Jensen, Dezlschen Volksnamen Phlanz. 
359. give OHG., scaraleia, later scarleta, scharleya, 
scarleye; Gerard has scarlea, sclarea ;, scariola is 
also given by some as a med... synonym, and has 
been suggested as the original form of the word. 
But the evidence of the OE. vocabulary and Leech- 
doms supports the antiquity of sc/area, without 
throwing any light upon its origin or history. In 
the 16th c. carey was solved by the apotheearies 
into clatr-ye, clear-eye, translated Oculus chrésli, 
Godes-eie, and See-bright, and eye-salves made of 
it (Prior), on the strength of this supposed deriva- 
tion.] 

1. A labiate plant, Sa/via Sclarea, a native of the 
south of Europe, Syria, ctc., cultivated in English 
gardens as a pot-herb. Also, with qualifications, 
the name of other species of Salvia, as Horminum 


Clary (S. Horminum), Meadow Clary (S. pralen- * 


sts), Vervain or Wild Clary (S. Verbenaca): the 
last two are British plants, and one of them may 
be the plant of the OE. quotations. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 58 Eft senim wib hwostan..slarian 
godne dal. ar11oo O.2, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 322 Scla- 
regia, slareze. c1485 Digby A/yst. (1882) im. 342 Clary, 
peppur long, with granorum paradysy. 1538 TUuRNER 
Libellus s.v. Orminum, A nostris arbitror dici Clare aut 
wylde clare. 1548 — Names Herbes, Orntinum is called 
in english Clarie, in Guche Scharlach..some cal thys herbe 
sclaream. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Ixxix. 253 Clarie is now 
called .. in English Clarye, or Cleare-eye, quasi dicas ocu- 
lum clarificans. 1601 CuEsTER Love's Mart. xiii. (1878) 
83 To proceed, heres Clary or Cleare-eie. 1657 W. Cotes 
Adam in Eden xxiii. 47 Another Plant, whose name doth 
demonstrate, that it is good for the Eyes is, Clary, quasi 
Clear Eye, because the Seed put into the Eyes, doth clear 
thein.. The wild sort is known by the name of Oczdzs 
Christi. a1659 CLEVELAND Against Ale iv, May he that 
brews thee wear a Nose Richer than .. The Sattin Clerry 
or the Velvet Rose. 1736 YALDEN Poet. !Vés. (1833) 66 And 
clary steep in bowls of mellow wine. 1794 Martyn Xous- 
seau’s Bot, xii. 126 Wild Clary has the leaves serrate. 1796 
C. MARSHALL Garden xiv. (1813) 265 Clary. .is used also in 
soups, and is very odorous. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. 
IV. 147 Meadow Sage or Clary..has wrinkled leaves, and 
large purple flowers. 

b. Applied to othcr plants, app. because they 
were considered good tor the eyes, c. g. Celandine 

Chelidonium majis), avd species of Fennel. 

1570 Levins Manip. 103 Clarye herb, feraclia. 1580 
Hottysanp 7veas, Fr. Tong, Chetidoine ou estlere, an 
herbe called Clarie. 

2. attrib, and Comb., as clary-flower, -friller, 
-leaf, etc.; clary-water, -wine, a sweet cordial 
or medicinal drink made from clary- flowers 

1751 CHamBers Cycl, s.v. Water, Clary-Water is com- 
posed of brandy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon, with 
a little amhergrise dissolved in it. 1769 Mrs. RAFFALD 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 161 To make Clary Fritters. 1858 
HuGues Scouring White Jlorse 20 Bottles of home-made 
wine, clary, and raisin. 1861 leLtamMER Avtch. Gard. 125 
Clary wine, made from the flowers, was the favourite mode 
of administering it. 

+ Clary, v. Obs. [app. f. CLanion, or the early 
CLARINE, but the form is abnormal ; no correspond- 
ing word appears in F. or Romanic.] To clarion. 

€1440 Promp. Parv. 79 Claryn’ wythe a claryone [1499 
claryyn), claugo. c1475 Burlesque in Rel, Ant. 1. 86 Vhe 
fox fedylde, therto claryide the catte. 1587 Gol.piNG tr. 
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Solinus xiv. (T.), The crane that goeth before .. if aught 
be to be avoyded, gives warning thereof by clarying. 

Claryfie, Claryon: see CLARt-. 

+ Cla‘ryour, -owre. Ods. [f. prec. + -our.] 
A clarioner. 

1440 Prop. Parw, 80 [see CLARIONER]. 

Clash (klef\, 54. Also 6 clasche, classhe. 
{This and the associated verb are first found about 
1500, and appear to be onomatopeic; arising, 
in the main, from instinctive association with 
elasses of pre-existing echoic words. The initial 
element is that of c/ap, clack, etc.; the final that 
of dash, splash, smash, swash, etc., or perhaps a 
direct imitation of the element of sound common 
to these. Clash thus suggests an action produced 
in the samc way as a clap or clack, which, instead 
of abruptly ending like these, is broken down as 
it were into, and results in, a mingled mass of 
smashing or rustling sounds. A parallel relation 
exists in crack, crash, perh. in smack, smash, and 
in the dial. swack, swash; cf. also bash, blash, 
brash, as instances of woids having a kindred 
element of form and signifieation. There is no 
phonetic relation between clack and clash; i.e. no 
way by which -ashk could have been developed 
(in English) out of -ack by the mere operation 
of phonetic proeesses. ] 

1. The loud sound of collision made by a heavy 
stroke or blow, the first impact of whieh is firm and 
hard, but is followed by aconfused sound of many 
looser and lighter impacts; the kind of blow or 
stroke which yields this sound. Still Se. 

1513 DouGLas Zue7s 1x. xii. $9 Sa felloun sownd or clap 
mayd this gret clasche. r525 Lp. BerRNERS Froiss. II. 
clxxxvi. (R.', The heed of the speare made a great classhe 
on the bright chapewe of stele. 1747 Couns Passions xii. 
23 In one rude clash he struck the lyre, And swept with 
hurried hand the strings. 1808-79 Jamison s. v., ‘A clash 
on the side of the head’, a box on the ear. 1818 ScoTT 
Rob Roy xxiii, Something fell with a heavy clash on the 
street before us.. Conscience! if it isna the keys. ere 
Rosinson AZid-Yorksh. Gloss., Clash, a heavy fall. 1 
Antrim & Down Gloss., Clash, a slap or blow. 

b. The sound of heavy rain, or the like. 

1817 Coceripce Szbyl, Leaves (1862) 250 O Rain! with 
your dull two-fold sound, The clash hard by, and the 
murmur all round! 1820 SHELLEY Witch Atl. 1, The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the waters. 

2. The loud but broken sound of the collision of 
weapons, the striking together of cymbals, the con- 
fused ringing of an alarum bell. (Here, a clash 
begins like a c/ang, but does not result like it in a 
710g.) 

1623 FiretcHer Alaid ix Alilt v. ii, I heard no words 
between ’em, but what their weapons spoke, clash and 
clatter. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 436 ? 9 Hearing the Clash 
of Swords. 1791 CowPerR //iad v. 190 Through the battle 
and the clash of spears. 1848 Macaucay /fzst. Eng. 11, 
481 The clash of cymbals, and the rolling of drums. 1858 
Froupe fist, Eng. 111. xiti. 123 The clash of the alarm- 
bells came pealing far over the water, 

8. Shock of conflict, collision, hostile encounter, 
conflict. 

1646 Howe. Lustra Ludovici Table, A Clash ’twixt the 
Counsel of State and the Parlement, with the Parlements 
submission. 1658 UssHEeR Ax. 509 Upon a second clash 
between the two brothers .. Cyzicenus won the day. 1870 
Standard 19 Dec., Great tact and a delicate temper must 
be exerted to avoid a clash with men who are at once touchy 
and a trifle overbearing. ae 

b. The eonfliet or collision of contrary argu- 
ments or opinions. 

1781 Cowrer Conversation 85 The clash of arguments and 
jar of words. 1841 D'IsraeLi Amen, Lit. (1867) 694 Our 
philosopher could not sympathize with the clash of tem- 
porary passions, 1858 J. B. Norton Zofécs 148 That 
ample discussion, which nothing but the clash and conflict 
of a variety of opinions can secure. 1879 BarinG-GouLp 
Germany Il. 178 Rights.. which were in constant clash 
with the rights of the citizens, 

4. fig. The communication of a sudden shock. Sc. 

1709 M. Brucr Soul Confirm, 14 (Jam.) At last they give 
him a clash of the Kirk’s craft, they cast him out of the 
synagogue. 1814 Scott Waz. xxxvi, ‘They tell ower a 
clash of terror and a clatter of comfort in their sermons, 
without ony seuse or life.’ 

5. A sudden and heavy fall of rain, or of any 
moist substance dashed against a body; a large 
quantity or mass of anything eapable of being 
dashed out. Se. and xorth. dial. 

1808 79 Jamirson, Clash, a heap of any heterogeneous 
substances. A large quantity of anything ; as ‘a clash of 
porridge’, ‘a clash o’ siller’, ‘ the cow has gi’en a clash o’ 
milk.’ 1821 GaLt Aun, Parish Dalmatling 12 (Jam.) Poor 
old Mr. muasy .. got such a clash of glar on the side of 
his face, that his eye was almost extinguished, 1876 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘Clashes of rain,’ soaking 
showers. . 

6. Chatter, idle talk ; the country talk ; an item 
of gossip (gencrally malicious). Se. and zorth. dial. 

1685 G. Sinctair Satan's (rvis. World (1769) 43(Jam.) No 
more afraid to keep up the clash with him, than to speak to 
one another, 1713 Lp. Cxomurty Conspiracies 88 (Jam.) 
The calumnies did find little belief .. standing only on the 
clashes of some women, and a few seditious whisperers. 
1718 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk m. x, Clashes, mingled aft wi’ 
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lies. 1816 Scort A xtig. xxix, ‘I was in America then..and 
no in the way to hear the country clashes’. ‘There was 
little clash about it, man’. 1876 Roginson IVAithy Gloss., 
Clashes, news. ‘ What's the clashes?’ 

b. (see quot.) 

1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Clash, a tell-tale. 
An auld mischievous clash. 

e. Comb. as clash-bag, -market, -piel, a tattler, 
tell-tale. Sv. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Clash-fict, a tell-tale. 1868 G. Mac- 
DONALD &. Falconer 1.14 ‘Ye'll do naething o’ the kin’, 
Betty. Are ye gaein’ to turn clash-pyet at your age?’ 


Clash (klexf),v. [See Crasx sh] 

1. zr. To make the sound of collision deseribed 
under CLASH sé. 1, 

c1g00 Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 13 Than men myght here 
the ores classhe, And on the water gave many a Gasshe. 
1562 PHAER /Znedd vi. (R.’, Togither all they rusht, and 
pluckt with ores conflicting clasht. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. v1. 
20g Arms on Armour clashing bray’d Horrible discord. 
1795 SOUTHEY Foun of Arc Y. 389 The iron storm of death 
Clash’d in the sky. 1851 Loncr. Gold. Leg. Prol., Seize 
the loud, vociferous bells, and Clashing, clanging, to the 
pavement Hurl them from their windy tower! 1876 GREEN 
Stray Stud. 357 Soldiers from the castle rode clashing 
through the narrow streets. 

b. ¢razs. with object of result. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 668 And fierce with grasped arms 
Clash’d on their sounding shields the din of war. 1856 
Mrs. Browninc Aum Leigh (1857) 192 The mere man’s 
voice.. Went sheathed in brass, and clashed on even heights 
Its phrased thunders. 1870 THornsury Jour Exg. 1. vii. 
148 Straightway the bells..instantly clash out a thanks- 
giving. 1871 R. Exvxis Catzdlus |xiti. 18 Let a gong clash 
glad emotion. . 

2. trans. To strike (things) together with this 
noise. ‘t Zo clash quills: to wage a war of con- 
troversy with the pen. : 

1686 Aszicable Accommodation 2 Being so near of a mind, 
we have yet been so long clashing Quills, as Adversaries. 
1700 DrypEN Palamon & Arcite 1.370 At length the nod- 
ding statue clash’d his arms. 1709 STEELE Tatler No, 193 
Ps, I can clash Swords when they represent a Battel. 1876 
FREEMAN ori, Cong. V. xxiv. 426 The ordinary freeman 
can no longer come in person to clash his arms, and raise 
his sbout of ‘ Yea, yea, or ‘ Nay, nay’. 

3. zx/r. To come into violent and noisy collision. 

1618 [see CLasHinG Aft. a.] 1708 J. C. Compt. Collier 
(1845) 35 The Corves are subject to Clash and beat against 
the Shaft sides. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill. 322 Tumultuous 
grandeur crowds the blazing square, The rattling chariots 
clash, the torches glare. 1826 Scott /HVoodst. ii, The 
swords clashed smartly together .. But the combat was of 
short duration. 1871 ALABASTER IVheel of Law 146 It 
clashed loudly against the three bowls. 

b. without the notion of noise. 

1715 CHEeyne Philos. Princ. Nat. Relig. (J.\, How many 
candles may send out their light, without clashing upon 
one another; which argues the smallness of the parts of 
light. 1860 TynpaLt Glac, 1. § 1. 236 These two beams 
{of light] will clash and extinguish each other. 1871 — 
Frag. Sc. (1879) 1. i. 7 Two planets clash and come to rest. 

4. To come into, or engage in, conflict (7th, 
against). 

1622 Bacon Hex. V// (J.), Neither was there any queen- 
mother who might clash with his counsellors for authority. 
1678 CupwortH /2fell. Syst. 892 When men had Clashed a 
good while, Doing and Suffering Injury, the Greater part 
. at length Compounded the business amongst themselves. 
1719 YounG Busiris ui. i. \1757) 45 When nations against 
nations clash in arms. 1820 Hazutt Lect. Dram. Lit. 11 
It is not possible that the learned professors and the read- 
ing public should clash. 

b. fg. To come into conflict ; to conflict, be at 
variance; to interfere, be incompatible; to dis- 
agree (zz/h). (The chief current use.) 

1646 J. Hatt Hore Vac. 98 Their thoughts running 
parallel are not like to clash. 1653 H. More Conzject. 
Cabbal, (1713) 234 It does not at all clash with what we have 
already set down. 1706 Z. Crapock Serwz. Charity (1740) 
13 Their interests would no longer clash and interfere. 
1827 J. PoweLt Devises (ed. 3) 11. 37 His lordship’s state- 
ment..may seem toclash with Lord Eldon’s. 1853 Rosert- 
son Serm. Ser. ul. xvil. 215 It is with this intense passion 
for being that the idea of death clashes. 1863 H. Cox 
Anstit. 1. ix. 220 The power thus assumed hy the House of 
Lords clashes with the fundamental rights of the people. 
1878 Brack Green Past. xxi. 169 Whenever her wishes 
clashed with his. 

5. To strike in conflict, to attack with clashing 
or violence. (Cf. dash.) 

a. intr. with at, agarist, into, cte. 

1650 B. Discollim. 43, 1 suppose his intent therein is .. to 
disparage it, having clash’d at it divers times in his Tract. 
1852 Tennyson Ode Wellington vi, 21 He .. Against the 
myriads of Assaye Clash’d with his fiery few and won. 1875 
TARRAR Silence & V. iii. 61 Ninety years after her handful 
of heroes had clashed into the countless hosts of Persia and 
routed them. 

b. fvans. 

1685 F. Spence Honse of Medici 420 Crimes. .that did not 
directly clash the authority of the Holy See..were neither 
call’d to account, nor punish'd. 1872 Tennyson Gareth & 
Lynette (1878) 387 Till at length Sir Gareth’s brand Clash’d 
his, and brake it utterly to the hilt. 

6. /vans. To strike (a person, etc.) heavily with 
anything that produees a clashing sound, e.g. 
with a pailful of liquid, Se. 

1508 Dunpar Flyting 232 Sum claschis the, sum cloddis 
the on the cutis, 1807 Stacc J/’evcms 12 Some there 
war at clash’t their keytes Till they war fairly yether’d Wi’ 
drink that day. 
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7. To throw (something) violently, so that it 
strikes with a clashing sound; nearly = dash. 
Often with down. Sc. 

1805 A. Scotr /ocms 178 (Jam.) Heavy dashes against 
me Clashes Of sleet and rain that most fiercely blow. 1807 
Stace Poems 91 At Seymie’s chafts she clash'd The whart, 
the glass at Tack she dash'd. Wad. Se. ‘Vhey clashed 
pailfuls of water on the walls. : 

8. To bang, slam (a door, etc.). Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1637 Liste tr. //eliodorus’ [Tist. (N.), Then Thisbe, as 
though some man thence made a breach, Cries out, th’ 
adulter’s gone, and clasht the dore. 1825-79 JAMIESON, 
Clash, to bang a door or shut it with violence. ‘1 clash'd 
the dore in his face’ Roxb, 1876 Ropinson HVAttby Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clash, to clap heavily as a banged door. 

9. intr. To nove with violence and noise. dia/. 

1876 Ropinson Waitby Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clashing, said of 
the jolting of a carriage. ‘We com clashing alang ’. 

10. énir. To talk recklessly or maliciously ; to 
gossip. Sc. 

1697 CLELAND Poems 98 (Jam.), I will not stay to clash 
and quibble; About your nignayes, I'll not nibble. 1722-30 
Ramsay Fables x. Caterpillar & Ant, To stand up clashing 
with a thing, A creeping thing, the like ofthee. 1784 Burns 
Welcome to Illegit, Child iii, The mair they talk I’m kent 
the better, E’en let them clash. 1876 Ropinson WaAstby 
Gloss., Clash, to noise in the gossiping way. 1 olin. 
trim & Down Gloss., ‘He went and clashed on me’, 

Ll. 70 clash up (Se.): (cf. lo knock up.) 

ryoo Sir A. Bacrour Lett. on Travelling 52 (Jam.) Some 
few rooms clacht up against the face of a rock, like a bird 
cage upon the side of a wall. 1825-79 Jamieson, Clash 
uf, to cause one object to adhere to another, by means of 
mortar, or otherwise. It generally implies the idea of pro- 
jection on the part of the object adhering. 

Clashe, classhe, var. of CLosu, Ods. 

Clasher (kle'fo1). [f. Cuasu v. +-ER.] 

1. One who or that which clashes or collides. 

1605 J. RavNoLps Dolarney’s Prim. (1880) 118 There might 
be heard, the hideous luinbring swasher, Vnequally consort- 
ing with the clasher. 1834 Praxcué Srit. Costume 4 
The flat circular shields. .from their sonorous quality. .were 
called tarians or clashers. a1845 Hoop Lament Toby 
xvii, For sorrow I could stick myself, But conscience is a 
clasher. 2 

+2. Some kind of musical instrument. Oés. 

1621 J. Lane 7riton's Trump. in Sgr's Tale (1887) Introd. 
6 Bandoraes, orpharions, statelie grave, otherboes, classhers, 
sweetest of the thrave, and everie instrument of melodie. 

3. Sc. A tale-bearer, a mischievous gossip. 

1788 Picken Poems 114 | Jam.) As tales are never held for 
fact That clashers tell. 

Clashing (klein), vé/. sd. [f. Ciasu v.+ 
- ING] The action of the vb. CLasu. 

a. Noisy concussion. 

1618 Botton Florus u. vi. 97 The extraordinary lowd 
clashing of their weapons, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1608) 1. xvi. 
448 We heard a clashing in the Water, like Boats rowing. 
1882 Besant A// Sorts 95 The bells..with a clanging and 
a clashing which ring like a cry of despair. 

b. Collision, conflict, hostile passage. 

1642 Sir J. Merprum in Rushw. Ast. Coll. m1. (1692) 1. 
628 Until .. France and Spain (by their mutual Clashings) 
have so far debilitated each other, that, etc. 1701 J. 
Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. 1X. 66 Some clashing be- 
tween the admiralty and the civil powers. 1885 Athenzum 
6 June 721/3 Shelley and Mary continued, though not with- 
out divergences and clashings, to be genuinely attaclied to 
each other. — . _ 

e. Conflict, disagreement, variance. 

1656 Artif. Handsom. 22 We shall never be able to recon- 
cile the clashings and diversities of the Scripture style and 
expressions. ¢ 1680 in Somers Tracts 11. 436 There is no 
clashing of Oaths. 1684 tr. Bovet's Merc. Compit. vur. 310 
Concerning the drinking of Spaw-waters there is no small 
clashing among Authours. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 1. 42 
Aclashing of claims 

d. A shaking or jolting. dra/. 

18ss Ropinson HAithy Gloss., A Clashing, a shaking ina 
carriage; concussion, contact, 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Clashin, a jolting, as of a vehicle. 

Cla‘shing, ///. a. That clashes, that clash. 

a. Striking noisily together or against. 

1618 Botton Florvus i. vi. 192 The beak-heads of our 
clashing Gallies charge in ring upon them. 1643 DENHAM 
Poems 33 His dreadful challenge and his clasbing beam 
{a stag’s torn 1808 J. Bartow Colum. wt. 590 The conflict 
of the clashing war. 

b. Conflicting ; disagreeing; mutually interfering. 

1660 Mitton Free Conrmz, Wks. (1847) 446/2 Till all Law 
be lost in the multitude of clashing statutes. 1714 Sfect. 
No. 595 P 3 Every time that clashing metaphors are put 
together. 1869 Raw iinson Anc, Hist. 386 A consciousness 
of clashing interests. 

e. Tattling, maliciously gossiping. Sc. 

1765 Ogilure § Nairn’s Trial 52(Jam.) He. .has heard the 
clashing people of the country report that, etc. 

Cla‘shingly, av. [f prec. + -ty>.] 
clashing manner. 

1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dict. 

Clashy (klefi), a. dia’, [f. Crasut+-v 1] 

1. Ofthe weather: Having heavy dashes of rain. 

1821 Mrs. WHEELER Hestourid. Dial.112 Th wedder was 
sae clashy. 1887 Hatr Caixe Son of //agar 1. 1. ii. 46 

There'll be clashy weather before nightfall. 

2. Talkative, gossiping. 

1876 Rosinson HAithy Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clashy, noisy, 
talkative. ‘A clashy clan’. 

| Cla’shy, -ee, sb. Anglo-Jnid. Also classy. 
{ad. Urdu shalis?.] A tent-pitcher ; a surveyor’s 

chain-man : a native sailor (Yulc’. 

Vou. II. 
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1785 [ippoo's Lett. 171 (Y.) A hundred clashies have been 
sent to you from the presence. ¢ 1813 Mas. SHeRwoop A yak 
§ Lady 58 le instantly called the clashees, and bade them 
seize the boy. 1824 Heser /dia (1844) 1. 194 1Y.) 1f the 
tents got dry, the clashces (tent-pitchers) allowed that we 
might proceed in the morning prosperously. 

Clasp klasp), 54. Forms: 4-6 claspe, 5 
clospe, clespe, 5-7 clapse, 6 glaspe), 7, 9 
dial. claps, 4- clasp. [This, and the vb. of 
same form, appear in 14th c. Priority in time is 
given by our quots. to the sb., the ctymological 
priority of which is also favoured by their general 
tenor. From an early date the form c/asfe varies 
with cZapse (still uscd in southern dialects), but the 
evidence fails to show which is the original. No 
trace of cither form is found outside English; and 
the origin is entirely a matter of conjecture. Senses 
1-2 appear to have been the source of the vb., and 
senses 3-6 in turn to have been influenced by or 
wholly taken from the vb. 

The sb. in its latter part recalls H[asp, or Aapse OF. 
hepse, ON. hespe a clasp, or fastening); also MILG. and 
MDu. gasfe, gespe, Du. gesf, clasp, buckle. (Wedgwood 
suggests direct imitation of the sound of a metal fastening, 
as when we speak of the swap of a bracelet.) Whether 
clapse (if this were the original form) could be formed in 
some way from, or influenced by, Ciip v. (OE. clyppan) to 
embrace, complectt, amplectt, appears doubtful, inasmuch 
as this meaning is little applicable to the primary senses of 
the sb., and appears to have been a later development in the 
vb., whence it was taken back into later senses of the sb.] 

1. A means of fastening, generally of metal, con- 
sisting of two interlocking parts. 

c3325 Evecut. Sir S. Fraser in Pol. Cte 1839) 222 Ant 
the body hongeth at the galewes faste, With yrnene claspes 
longe to laste. ¢1325 Coer de L. 4084 Wiiderneche is an 
hasp, Schet witha stapyl and a clasp. ¢ 1440 romp. ['arv. 
83 Clospe, offendi.r, firmacninm, signaculum, c 1450 Voc. 
in Wr.-Witlcker 583 /7rmaculumt, a clapse, or a broche. 
c1450 Nominale ibid. 734 //oc armiclausum, a clespe. 
1570 Levins Alamip, 35 A claspe, fibula. 1611 Cotcr., 
clgraphe, a claspe; hooke; brace. 

In specific uses: a. A fastening to hold together 
parts of garments, the ends of a belt, girdle, etc. 

1480 lVardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 119, iij paire of claspes 
of cooper and gilt. 1483 Act 1 Kick. ///, c. 12 § 2 Clasps 
for Gowns, Buckles for Shoes. 1683 Cuacxuite 7healma 
& Cl. 51 Their Garments .. beneath their Paps Buckled to- 
gether with a silverClaps, 1716-8 Lany M. WW. MontaGur 
Lett. 1. xxxii. 111 Fastened before with a clasp of diamonds. 
1874 Boutett Arms & Arm. ii. 38 The greaves .. are leg- 
gings formed of pewter-like metal fastened by clasps. 

+b. The hook of a ‘hook and eye’ fastening. 

1568 Wrlls & Juv. N.C. (1835) 294, ij pounde black threde 
ijs.—vilj thowsande claspes and kepers iitjs. /é7d. A thousand 
glaspes and kepers vijd. 1651 Overseers’ Acc. Holy Cross, 
Canterb. in W. F. Shaw Kent, Dial., For Goodwife Spaynes 
girles peticoate and waistcoate making, and clapses, and 
bindinge, and a pockett. | 

e. A fastening of the covers of a book. 

1454-56 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrews, Eastcheap in Brit. 
Afag. XX X1. 243 Paied for Clapses and Corses of the grete 
Boke iiijs. lij¢. 1530 Parser. 205/2 Claspe for a bcke. 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 814/2 The scrypture is in the 
Apocalyppes called the booke clapsed with seuen clapses. 
1549 Compl. Scot. vii. (1873) 70 Heffand ane beuk in his 
hand, the glaspis var fast lokkyt vitht rouste. 1549 BA. 
Com, Prayer\Grafton’, Bounde in Lether, in Paper Boardes, 
or Claspes. 1710 STeELe 7atler No 245 ? 2 A Bible bound 
in Shagreen, with gilt Leaves and Clasps. 1874 BurNanp 
My Time xxvii. 268 Old-fashioned account books with clasps. 

d. fig. A fastening, connexion, bond of union. 

1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xiv. 205 The golden clasp 
whereby things material and spiritual are united. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Drama Exile Poet. Wks. 1. 22 Unfasten- 
ing, clasp by clasp, the hard, tight thought Which clipped 
my heart. 1874 H. Reynotps Fohkn Baft. i. § 1. 12 jes 
may fairly be regarded as the clasp of the two Testaments. 

+2. A grappling iron or hook. [See CLAsP z. 3.] 

1552 Hutoert, Claspe or grapelynge yron, to close shippes 
to gyther, Aarpa, 1598 Haxcuyt Voy. 1. so4 (R.) In the 
ballast of the said ships..beames of thicke planks, being 
hollow and beset with yron pikes beneath, but on each 
side full of clasps and hookes to ioyne them together. 

+3. A tendril, a CLasper. Ofs. 

1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's [/uséb. 1. (1586) 34 Wyndyng, 
with claspes about such plantes as are next hym. /6/d. 35 
It hath tendrels or claspes as the Vine hath. 1713 Deruam 
Phys. Theol. x. note 19 (R.1 Claspers..of briony have a 
retrograde motion about every third circle, in form of a 
double clasp, so that if they miss one way they may catch 
the other. 

4. The act of surrounding or comprehending and 
holding; embrace. /i7. and fig. 

a 1637 B. Joxson Ep. Sedden, Nothing but the round Large 
clasp of Nature, such a wit can bound, 1665 T. Mat 
Offer of F. [elp 126 Within the clasp of this blessed cove- 
nant. 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1, xi. 43 Vast Bodies, whose 
Dimensions exceed the clasp of our narrow Phantasms. 

b. Taking in the arms, embrace. 

1604 SHAKS. O/#. t. i. 127 To the grosse claspes of a Las- 
ciuious Moore. 1850 l'eNNysoN /z Wem, txxxiv, Diffusing 
bliss In glance and smile, and clasp and kiss. 

¢e. A reciprocal grasp or joining of hands. 

1832 Lytron Eugene A.1. xii.(Stratm.), Madeline gave hin 
her hand; he held it for a moment with a trembling clasp. 
1871 B. Tavior Faust (1875) 1. xii. 144 Let this warm clasp 
of hands declare thee What is unspeakable. 

5. Something that clasps (in sense 4 of the vb. . 
_ 1867 SuytH Sailor's Word-bk., Clasp-hook, an iron clasp, 
in two parts, moving upon the same pivot, and overlapping 
one another. 1878 Merrpitu Sects 226 No matter how 
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accurately the clasps may be adapted .. they are almost 
sure. .to seriously injure the teeth they are thrown around. 

6. A military decoration: a bar or slip of silver 
fixed transversely upon the ribbon by which a medal 
is suspended ; the medal being given for the whole 
campaign, the clasps bear the names of those im- 
portant operations in it at which the wearer was 
present. 

1813 Gen. Order 7 Oct. in Lond. Gaz, 9 Oct., The Crosses, 
Medals, and Clasps are to be worn. .suspended bya Ribbon 
of the colonr of the sash, with a blue edge, round the neck. 
1861 Zioes 12 July, We was .. all through the l’eninsular 
campaign, having a medal and six clasps, bearing the names 
‘Toulouse’, ‘Pyrences’, ’Salamanca’, ‘Fuentes d’'Onor’, 
‘ Busaco’, and ‘ Egypt’. 

7. Comb. with the sense ‘ clasping’, ‘ acting as a 
clasp’, as in clasp-hoop, -iron, -lock,-flate. [In some 
of these clasp- may be the verb stem.) Clasp- 
hook, a pair of hooks, tongs, ctc., with overlapping 
jaws; clasp-maker, ¢clasp-man. Also CLasr- 
KNIFE, -NAIL. 

1867 SmytH Sarlor’s Wil..Bhk, *Clasp-hook. 1794 Rig 
ging §& Seamanship \. 24 In seventy-four gun ships and 
upwards is another hoop put on over the fish and fill- 
ings, called a *clasp-hoop. It has a hinge in the middle. 
¢ 1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 73 Clasp hoops are .. 

ut on over the cheeks between each drift hoop. 1796 J. 
Movs Agric. Kent (1813) 52 Through the centre of the axle 
is a *clasp-iron. 1664 Pervs Diary (1879) 111. 5 To the 
*clasp-maker’s to have it {iny Chaucer] clasped and bossed. 
1619 Purcuas Microcosmius |v. 522 To the Stationers are 
also subject, the Binder, *Claspe-man, and I know not what 
other Frie. 1850 Grote Greece 1 Ivi. VII. 134 The pointed 
“clasp-pins of the feminine attire, 1878 L. P. Merrepitn 
Teeth 226 If suction plates are properly made, much less 
injury arises from their use than from *clasp plates. 

Clasp (klasp), v. Vorms: 4-7 claspe, elapse, 
4-5 clospe, 9 ¢a/. claps, 6- clasp. [See CLasp sé. 

Senses 1-3 appear to be directly ££ the sb.; senses 4-7 
appear to be developed froin these, perh. under influence of 
Cup v. to embrace (comfplecti, amplecti) which clasp has in 
modern use to a great extent superseded; and we may 
suspect in this development some association with grasf, so 
that ‘clasp’ came to be ‘to grasp clipping '.] 

1. trans. To fasten with a clasp; to secure or 
close with a clasp. Also with «/. 

1386 Cuaucer /’rol. 273 \ Marchant..Ilis bootes clasped 
{v.7. clospede, clapsed, clapsid] faire and fetisly. 1483 
Caxton Gold, Leg. 208/1 Shete my brother the bokes of the 
prophetes and clapse them. 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Whs. 814/'2 The booke clapsed with seuen clapses. 1597 
Hooker &ecl. sol. v. § 22 J.) Sermons are the [os .. and 
do open the scriptures; which being but sead, remain, in 
comparison, still clasped. @1763 SHeNsToNE Hs. (1764 
1. 246 One modest em’rald clasp’d the robe she wore. 1816 
Keatince 7rav. 1.6 The traveller should never clasp up 
his note book in despair. 

r, 

1823 Lams Elia Ser. ts. xxiii. (1865' 396 To make him clasp 
his teeth and not undo’em. 1829 Hoop Engene A. vi, O 
God, could ! so close my mind .{nd clasp it with a clasp! 

2. To furnish or fit (e.g. a book) with a clasp. 

1460 [see CLasrinG vd/. sé.J. 1664 Perys Diary (1879 111. 
5 Yo the clasp-maker’s to have it {my Chaucer] clasped and 
bossed. 1716 Cipper Love Makes Man u. i. 

+3. To fastcn ; make fast 40, fogether ; to grapple 
(a ship). Oés. 

ax4so Le Morte Arth. 1847 ‘Yo the chambyr dore he 
sprente, And claspid it wyth barres twoo. 1530 Patscr. 
485/2, I claspe or grapyll fast togyther, as men of warre do 
their shyppes ..The first thynge they dyd. they clasped 
their shyppes togyther. 1642 Futier //oly & Prof. St. u. 
xvii. 113 The good Merchant .. by his trading claspeth the 
iland to the continent, and one countrey to another. 

4. To take hold of by means of encircling parts ; 
to hold closely by closing round ; /oose/y and foe/. 
to environ, surround, enfold. 

1447 BOKENHAM Seyutys (1835) 85 Pe serpentys .. claspyd 
hir helys ant pe dust dyde lykke berfro. 1530 Pascr. 485/2, 
I claspe, ! hold a thyng fast bytwene i) legges or in myn 
armes, je gryfpe. 1578 Banister ///st. Man vin. 103 [The] 
Muscle .. nearely wrapping, or claspyng the hinder side of 
yt eye. 1604 T. Wricnt Passions vi. 315 As curious a gene- 
ration as ever was clasped vnder the cope of Ileaven. 
a1845 Hoop Xuth i, She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasp'd by the golden light of morn. 1866 B. Tavtor 
Bath Poems 251 Where headlands clasp the crescent cove. 
1875 Darwin /nsectiv. Pl. vi. 101 Well clasped by the 
surrounding short tentacles. 1888 Lowstev Serksh. iis. 
(E. D. S.., Clafs, to clasp. [Also in //ampsh. & J. Wight 
Gloss., and West Som, Word-bk.} 

b. spec. To take hold of by throwing both arms 


round: to embrace. Also fig. 

1549 CoverRDALE Fras. Par. 2 Cor. vii. 3, 1 claspe and 
embrace you alltogether with my whole harte. 1583 >1AN\- 
nurst vEnets wu. (Arb. 68 Thryce dyd | theare ceuct. to 
col, toclasp her in armen 1667 Mictox /. £. x.. 18 Thy 
suppliant | beg, and clasp thy kneex 1752 Ve! xo Brothers 
n. i, Rome extends Her longing arms 10 clasp you for her 
own. 1850 Texnvson /n Mem, Ixxxvin. 8 In the midmist 
heart of grief Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 1864 Murs. 
Caruvie Lett, II. 223 He clasped me in his arms, and 
kissed me. 1866 Geo. Eviot F. //ol/ti 68 13 She shoutd 
clasp her son again. 

5. To hold with close pressure of the curved 
hand: esp. /o clasp the hand of another. To clap 
hands: to join one’s hands by ir-terlocking the tin- 
gets; also,to close or firmly jein hands withanother. 

1583 STaNYHURST.#me7s n. Arb.)62 Shee claspt my right- 
hand. 1608 Suaks. Per. u. iv. 67 Well clasp hands. 1795 
Soutney Joan of An iv. 160 He clasp’d with warmth her 
hand. 1847-9 Toop Cyd. dnat. IV. 2032 The hand [ol the 
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CLASPED. 


Chimpanzee] is thus admirably formed for clasping the thick 
boughs of forest trees. 1851 Loner. Godd. Leg. vi. Castle 
Vautsberg, Another hand than thine Was gently held and 
clasped in mine. 1859 W. Cottins Q. of Hearts (1875) 46 
You will clasp your hands in amazement. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac. 1, § 11. 81 At half-past three p.m. my friend and I 
clasped hands upon the top. 

6. 22¢7. Yo lay hold or fix itself by clasping. 
Obs, (exc. as absol. use of a prec. vars. const.) 

1568 GraFton Chron. Edw. 1V’, 11. 725 The fine steele 
never cleved faster to the Adamant stone, than he will sticke 
and claspe with you. 1608 Suaxs. Per. iv. 1.56 Clasping to 
the mast. 1631 GouGE God's <irrows iv. § 15. 397 By his 
clasping about the timber. 1642 RoGers Naaman 450 
Cords of mercy .. clapse about them. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffei's Amphith, 215 That the Iron might clasp the better. 

7. causal. To bend or fold tightly rozezd or over. 

1798 Exris & Canninc Lowes of Triangles 112 in Axti- 
Facobin, Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 
1875 Darwin /xsectiz. Pl. vi. 87 After the tentacles have 
remained closely clasped over any object. 1877 Mrs. For- 
RESTER .}/igvon I. 103 Mignon clasps her arms round her 
knees. 

Clasped (klaspt), ff/. a. [f. Clasp v, and sé.] 

1. Fastened by a clasp; held by or in a clasp. 

1583 StanyHurst /#ezs 1. (Arb.) zo His claspt hands. 
1599-1623 MinsHeu Spaz. Dict., Abotonado, buttoned, 
clasped, hooked. Adrayado, hugged, or clasped in armes. 

2. Having a clasp or clasps. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1032/4 A little paper parchment 
covered Book claspt. 1859 JerHson Ar7ttany vil. 97 Hold- 
ing in the right-hand a clasped book. 1887 Daily News 24 
June 5/5 Conspicuous by .. many-clasped medals for ser- 
vices in the Crimean campaign, etc. 

Clasper .kla‘spaa). [f. as prec. +-ER}.] 

1. One who or that which clasps; a means for 


holding fast : often used more or less technically. 

15st lurner Herba/ 1. Lija, The clasperes of the fyshe 
called polypus. 1712 Deruam in Phil. Traxs. XXVII. 523 
The two Claspers of the Micrometer. 1859 CARPENTER 
Anim. Phys. xii.(1872) 483 They may be more appropriately 
termed claspers than hands. 1869 Cuirrorp in Eng. ALech. 
24 Dec. 345/2 The ‘false legs ’ [of caterpillars}—more gener- 
ally denominated ‘claspers’, by naturalists of our day. 

b. Sot. A tendril of a climbing plant. 

1577 Goose Heresd. Husé, (1586) 1. 38. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
ui. xlvi. 380 White Brionie is something like unto the 
common Vine in his leaves and Claspers. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants. iii. App. § 3. , 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 111 Other 
species .. furnished with Claspers and Tendrils. a1722 
Liste xsd, (1752) 198 The claspers of the peas had taken 
hold of it. 1823 J. Bapcocx Dos. Amuse. 55 The claspers 
of briony shoot spirally. 

e. Zool. in fl. Appendages of the male of certain 
fishes and insects, serving to hold the female. 

1839-47 Topp Cyci, Anat. III. 910/1 In some insects. .the 
penis .. 1s associated with special organs, termed claspers, 
which assist in the impregnating act. 1855 Owen Comzp. 
Anat. xii. (L.), The claspers are present in the chimzroid 
fishes as well asin the plagiostomes. 1880 GUNTHER Fishes 
348 The males are provided with ‘claspers’ in connection 
with the ventral fins, 

2. One who makes clasps; one who fits books 


with clasps 

1885 Bookseller 5 Mar. 307 Publishers’ bookbinders, book 
mounters and claspers. 

Claspered (kla‘spaid), a. [f. prec. + -ED?.] 
Furnished with claspers or tendrils. 

1828 in WessTER, and in mod. Dicts. ; 

+Cla‘spet. Oés.—1 [f. CLasp + -Et, dim. suffix.] 
A little clasp. 

1611 FLorio, A rPesétti, little claspets of iron to ioine stones 
in walles. ; 

Clasping (kla‘spin), vb/. sé. [f. Cuasp v.] 
The action of the vb. CLASP. 

1460-5 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrew's East Cheap in Brit. 
Mag. XXXI. 396 Payd for clapsyng and glewing of the 
bokys. 1562 PHAER Zeid viti. 192(R.) Mens bodies dead 
he did deuise to ioyne to bodies quick .. In wretched clasp- 
ings vyle. 160x HoLttanp Péixy I. 542 The Iuie..that with 
clipping and clasping bindeth trees. 1608 SHaxs. Per. 1. i. 
128 Your untimely claspings with your child. 1850 Mrs. 
BrowninG Drama of Exile Poems 1.18 Their faces shine 
Betwixt the solemn claspings of their wings. 

Cla‘sping, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
clasps; grasping, embracing, enclosing. 

1611 Cotcr., Veurlles, the clasping tendrels .. of a Vine. 
1667 Mitton P. 1. 1x. 217 Direct The clasping Ivie where 
to clinb. 1717 Pore Eloisa 234 My clasping arms. 1872 
Oniver Elem, Bot. 1. 172 Clasping lanceolate. - leaves. 

Clasp-knife. A knife the blade of which folds 
or shuts into the handle; esf. a large knife of this 
type in which the blade when opened is rigidly 
fixed by means of a catch. 

1755 in JonNson. 1827 in Hone £very-day Bk. I. 1182 
The rude clasp-knife lifts the coarse meal. 1833 J. HoLLanp 
Manuf. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 9 About the year 1650 
clasp or spring knives began to be made with handles of 
iron, which in a little time they covered with horn, tortoise- 
shell, etc. 1883 STEVENSON 7 yeasure Ts. 1. i. 8 He opened 
a sailor’s clasp-knife, 

Clasp-nail. +a. See quot. 1721. b. A nail 
with a flat head to clasp the wood. 

1721 Baitry, Clasp-xails are such whose heads are brought 
into a little Compass, so that they will sink into the Wood. 
1881 Mechanic § 327 There are strong clasp nails and fine 
clasp nails. 1884 Ilottanp Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.S.), Clasp 
Nails, thin wrought nails which will clasp or clench. 

Clasps. In 7 claisps. ‘ An inflammation of 
the termination of the sublingual glaud, a discase 
of horses’ | Jamieson). 
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a 1605 MontGoMERIE Flytzzg 301 The cords and the cout- 
euil, the claisps and the cleiks. 


Class (klas), sd. [In 17th c. classe, a. F. classe 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. cless?s: see CLASSIS, 
which was in earlier use. The evidence for the 
Eng. word begins with Blount ; but there is an 
earlier (casual) Sc. use: sense 8.] 

l. Roman Hist. Each of the six divisions or 
orders of the Roman people in the constitution as- 
cribed to Servius Tullius. . 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v. Classical. He divided the 
Romans into six great Armies or Bands which he called 
Classes; The valuation of those in the first Classe was not 
under two hundred pounds. a 1859 De Quincey Lett. Vg, 
Man Wks. XIV. 57 zo¢e, Such a man was rated as to his 
income in the third class, such another in the fourth, and so 
on ; but he who was in the highest was said emphatically 
to be of the class, ‘classicus’. 


2. A division or order of society according to 


status; a rank or grade of society. 

Now common in the phrases Higher (Upper), Aliddle, 
Lower Classes, Working Classes; which appear to be of 
modern introduction. Higher and Lower Orders were 
formerly used. This appears to be only partly derived from 
sense 1, and largely from the general sense 6. 

[1656 BLount Glossogr., Classe .. an order or distribution 
of people according to their several Degrees.] 1772 HANway 
(¢z2¢Ze), Observations on the Causes of the Dissoluteness which 
reigns among the lower classes of the people. 1806 Jed. 
Fral. XV. 428 Its efficacy here, among the lower class, to 
whom above 4,000 copies have heen distributed, is beyond 
our expectations. 1816 Owen (¢7¢/e), Two Memorials on 
behalf of the Working Classes. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Am- 
bros. Wks. 1855 I. 11, I would..introduce the upper classes 
into the wark. 1830 Decl. Birmingh. Pol. Union in Life 
T. Attwood x.(1885) 133 That the rights and interests of the 
middle and lower classes of the people are not efficiently 
represented in the Commons House of Parliament. 1832 
Blackw, Mag. Jan. 131/2 Calumniating the ‘ middle classes’. 
1832 A. FoNBLANQUE L2g. under Sev. Administr. (1837) 11. 
268 The best of the higher orders .. the worst of the lowest 
classes. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 67 The habit of brag runs through all classes, from the 
Times newspaper .. down to the boys of Eton. a 1862 
Buckce C7wz@iz. (1869) II. ili. 150 Our great Rebellion was 
in its external form a war of classes. 1876 GREEN Short Hist. 
iv. § 4 (1882) 193 The tyranny of class over class. 

b. The system of such divisions of society; rank 
(esp. high rank), caste. ¢. Zhe classes: the classes 
of the community raised above or separated from 
‘the masses’ or great body of the people. 

1845 Disraeti Syéi/ (1863) 199 Walled out from sympathy 
by prejudices and convictions more impassable than all the 
mere consequences of class. 1886 GLapsToneE in Pad/ Afal/ 
G. 3 May 11/2 Station, title, wealth, social influence .. ina 
word, the spirit and power of class.. The adverse host, then, 
consists of class, and the dependents of class. .On these and 
many other great issues the classes have fought uniformly 
on the wrong side, and have uniformly been beaten. 1887 
Fower Princ, Aforads u. ii. 99 An intense feeling of class 
or caste. 


3. A division of the scholars or students of an 
institution, receiving the same instruction or ranked 
together as of the same standing. Also, the assem- 
bling or attendance of such a body; the instruction, 


lessons, or course of lectures given thereat. 

In English Grammar Schools the traditional and conven- 
tional division is into Six Forms numbered from the lowest 
upward. In large schools these are for practical purposes 
often subdivided into lower, middle, and upper or other 
divisions, which are really distinct classes. The number of 
Classes, on the contrary, when this term is used, is unlimited, 
and they are usually reckoned from the highest downward. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Classe .. In Schools (wherein this 
word is most used)a Form or Lecture restrained to a certain 
company of Scholars. 169x Woop A¢h. Oxon I. 80 He went 
through the usual classes of Logick and Philosophy with 
unwearied industry. 1740 J. Ctarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 
209 The Boys of the upper Classes may be admitted. 1827 
Lytton Pelham I, ii.11, Twas in the head class when I left 
Eton, 1875-6 Ediné. Univ. Cal. 68 Examinations on the 
work done in the Class. 1883 Lioyp £66 & Flow I. 167 
There’s an evening class of little street Arabs. JZod. Is the 
School divided into Classes or Forms? 


b. spec. In U.S. colleges, a division containing 
all students of the same standing, who enter the 
same year, pursue together the various steps of 
the academic course, and finally graduate together 
at the close of their fourth year: each class is 
named from the year of its graduation, e. g. ‘ the 
class of 1825’, that of Longfellow and Hawthorne, 
at Bowdoin College. Hence class-systemz, now 
often opposed to the ‘ university system’, in which 
this uniform fixed curriculum does not obtain. Also 


class day, etc.: see 10, 

1828 in Wesster. 1862 {See Crass-pay in 10}. 1870 
Porter Amer. Colleges 191 We do not see bowan American 
college without fixed Classes can have an efficient common 
life.. Should the class be destroyed or set aside by the sub- 
stitution of the xég7wze of the university for the xég7sze of 
the college, the energy and interest of the common life .. 
must inevitably go with it. dd. The class system is es- 
sential to an efficient and energetic common college life. 
1875 LoncreL.ow Moritur? Salutamus (On the occasion of 
the soth anniversary of the Bowdoin College class of 1825). 
1882 Afemorr of Longfellow in Poems (Chandos) 10 It was 
a remarkable class in which he found himself, for it con. 
tained.. Nathaniel Hawthorne, George RB. Cheever, and J. 
S. C. Abbott. 1887 Canot Mem. Emerson 62 The class of | 
1821 [Emerson's] held for fifty years its annual reunion at | 
Cambridge. 


CLASS. ° 


4. A division of candidates or competitors ac- 
cording to merit, as a result of examination. Also 
attrib.; and elliptically, a class certificate or degree, 
as in fo take a class at Oxford = to take an honours 
degree in one of the Schools. 

1807 E. Tatuam Addr. to Convoc. (Oxf.\ 15 In regard to 
the Schedule of the Three Classes, and particularly in 
regard to the First Class, there may be different opinions. 
1861 M. Burrows Pass & Class (1866) 21 The Pass papers 
occupy one day, the Class papers from four to five. /6zd. 
29 What particular class a man has obtained. 1863 Loud. 
Univ, Cal., First B.A., In the course of the following week, 
the Examiners shall publish alist ofthe Candidates..arranged 
in Three Classes, according to their respective degrees of 
proficiency. 1858 M. Parrison Academ. Org. 230 This is 
the distinction between what is compulsory on all, and what 
is left to voluntary ambition—the distinction between ‘ Pass’ 
and ‘Class’, /é7d. 298 Dr. Pusey, living on the spot, can 
discriminate between the ‘ Pass’ and the ‘Class’ curriculum. 
Afod, 1 shall read for a class in History. He will be lucky 
if he gets his class at all. All members of the corps must 
go down to the butts this week to shoot their class. 

5. A division of things according to grade or 
quality, as Azgh or low, first, second, etc. 

Esp. used for the different grades of accommodation in 
travelling by railway or steamboat. The phrases 4igh-class, 
low-class, first-class, second-class, and the like, are common 
in attrib. use, e.g. ‘high-class goods’, ‘second-class pas- 
senger’. See Hicu, etc. 

1694 R. BurtHoGce Reasox 234 A Conjurer of the Highest 
Class. 1852 Mrs. Carryte Leff. II. 173, I came by the 
second-class, and so saved the nine shillings. 1879 Sava in 
Daily Tel, 26 Dec., Inability. .to make up ber mind as to 
what class she means to travel by. 

6. gex. A number of individuals (persons or 
things) possessing common attributes, and grouped 
together under a general or ‘class’ name; a kind, 
sort, division. (Now the leading sense.) 

1664 Evetyn Aa/. Hort. (1729) 201 Anemonies and Flowers 
of that Class should be discreetly pruned. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 77 ® 2 This Class of modern Wits I shall reserve 
for a chapter by itself. 1742 Pore Dunc. iv. 89 Whate’er 
of mongrel no one class admits, A wit with dunces, and a 
dunce with wits. 1789 BecsHam &ss. II. xli. 532 Civil in- 
capacities affecting whole classes of citizens, 1810 CoLE- 
RripGE Friend (1865) 30 The class of readers, to wbich he 
means to address his communications. 1835 Ure Phiéos. 
Manuf. 372 Comparing the wages paid to operatives of the 
different classes, sexes, and ages. 1870 RoLLesToN Ain. 
Life 132 A third nerve of the sympathetic class. 

b. in Logical classification. 

1846 Mitt Logic (1856) I. vii. §1 By every general name 
which we introduce, we create a class, if there be any 
things, real or imaginary, tocompose it. 1855 Bain Sezses 
& fre, iu. ii. § 17 (1864) 480 A class differs from a catalogue 
by virtue of acommon resemblance in the midst of diversity. 
1 Fow.ter Deduct. Logic 64 We conceive that there is no 
limit to our power of making classes. 

ce. Natural History. One of the highest groups 
into which the Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral 
Kingdom is divided, a class being subdivided into 
orders, and these again to gevera, and sfeczes. 

Intermediate groups are now often established between 
these; thus above classes are svd-kingdonis, 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Botany, The knowledge 
of the classes, genera, species ..of plants. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau’s Bot. ix, Explanation of the Classes in the Lin- 
nzan System. 1847 CarPeNTER Zool. § 8 The principal 
groups, or classes, are subdivided into others, termed orders. 
1872 Oxiver £/em. Bot. 1. § 4.125 Tbe characters of a Class 
are common not only to its Subclasses and Divisions, but 
to the.. Orders, Genera, and Species included in that Class. 

a. Geom. (see quot.) 

1869 SALMON Conic Sections (ed. 5) § 145 vote, A curve is 
said to be of the zth class, when through any point  tan- 
gents can be drawn to the curve. A conic is therefore a 
curve of the second degree and of the second class: but in 
higher curves the degree and class of a curve are com- 
monly not the same. 


7. Eccles. & = CLASSIS 3. 

1785 Warton Notes on Afilton's Poems (T.), The city of 
London being distributed into twelve classes, each class 
chose two ministers and four lay-elders, to represent them 
in a provincial assembly. 

b. In the Methodist societies: A subdivision of 
a congregation or society, meeting under a ‘class- 
leader’ for religious purposes. 

1742 Wesiry IWks. (1872) I. 357 That the whole society 
should be divided into little companies or classes—about 
twelve in each class, 1791 Hampson Alen. Wesley 111. 82 
Each society is divided into companies of ten or fifteen, 
called classes; each of which regularly meets the leader 
once a week, 1885 Minutes Wesleyan Conf. 361 The 
Quarterly visitation of tbe Classes is our most important — 
official work. 

+8. [L. classis, It. classe.] A fleet or navy. rare. 

1596 Dacrymp_e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. wv. (1887) 202 He 
furnissed a meruellous classe, quhilke to the sey he sett ladne 
with a multitude innumerable of men of armes. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Classe (classis\, a ship, or Navy. 

9. attrib. or quasi-adj. (in sense 2), ‘ pertaining 
to a class, or classes, of society’, often ‘pertaining 
to the upper classes’, as in class-education, -gricu- 
ance, -interest, -journal, -legislation, -privilege. 

1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. vii., The turkey always troubled 
with a class-grievance (probably Christmas). 1856 EMER- 
son Exg. Traits, Race, Bitter class-legislation. 1856 R. 
VauGuan AZystics (1860) II. 256 It knows nothing of class- 
religion. 186x 7iwzes 21 Nov. 6/5 The word ‘class’, when 
employed as an adjective, is too often intended to convey 
some reproach. We speak of ‘class prejudices’ and ‘class 
legislation’, and inveigh against the selfishness of ‘class 


CLASS. 


interests, 1868 M. Parrison Academ, Org. 326 Class-edu- 
cation would seem to be as rooted an idea in the English 
mind, as denominational religion. 1875 Stusps Coust. //tst. 
II]. xix. 326 If their class-sympathies were with the clergy. 
1879 Escort England 1. 92 ‘The inexpediency of allowmg 
magistrates to adjudicate in special cases in which they 
have aclass interest. 1888 /’a// Mal/ G. 4 May 11/2 The 
class journals .. classify and concentrate all the news that 
affects a particular trade for the benefit of those engaged 
therein. : 

10. Comd., as class-nolion, -room, -teaching, 
-variety; in sense 7 b, class-leader, -meeling, -sys- 
tem; class-wise adv.; elass-book, a book tsed 
in class-teaching; elass-eup (U.S.‘, a silver cup 
presented by a College Class to the first son born 
to one of the membcrs after graduation; class- 
day (U. S.), the day on which, in American Col- 
leges, the Senior Class celebrate, with literary and 
sdcial festivitics, the completion of their college 
coursc; class-fellow, a scholar or sttident in the 
same class with others at school or college; class- 
firing, trial shooting among riflemcn, to obtain a 
position in one of the classes; elass-list, a list 
of the members of a class (sense 3); also spec. a 
list containing the names of those who have passed 
an examination, arranged in classes according to 
merit; class-man, (at Oxford University) onc who 
is placed in a class-list or obtains ‘ honours ’ after 
examination ; so elassmanship (so/ce-z/.) ; elass- 
name, the name of a logical class, a general namc; 
in Gran, the chief division of Common Nonvs, 
including such as arc common to cvery individual 
of a class, e.g. wan, dog, book, tree; + class-offiee, 
?a lottery-office; class-subject, a subject taught 
inaclass; also, one set for examination in honours; 
elass-tieket, in Sc. Universitics, a ticket given to 
a student certifying attendance at any class. 

1831 Cartyce Sart. Res. u. iii, 119 Among the earliest 
tools .. which a man .. of letters, gets to handle, are his 
*Class-books. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotd, ur. xiii. 347 
At present Caesar ts considered an elementary Class Book. 
1862 acm. Jag. Aug. 203 He had a good time of it that 
*class-day at Cambridge {U-.S.] among his old comrades and 
class-mates. 1886 J. Quincy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 
Emerson accepted the duty of delivering the Poem on Class 
Day. 1873 Edin. Univ, Cal. 336 Annual salaries (exclu. 
sive of *Class Fees) attached .. to the Professorships, etc. 
1734 Berkerey Lett, 23 Feb. Wks. 1871 [V. 214 A “*class- 
fellow of :nine in the colcee. 1888 Vet. Metcunp in 19¢/ 
Ceut. XX XIII. 563 With Mounted Riflemen, *class-firing 
alone gives a good deal of work, 1857 Kincstey 7wo Y. 
Ago iv. 85 A tidy, God-feariug person ..One of these 
Methodist *class-leaders. 1887 Sir R. H. Roserts /v the 
Shires i.14 It was seen at the head of the *class-list in the 
school quadrangle when the class-lists were posted. «@ 1859 
De Quincey Lett. Vay. Alan Wks. XIV. 57 uote, A man 
was rated as to his income..he who was in the highest was 
said emphatically to be of ¢e class, ‘classicus', a *class- 
man, without adding the number. 1861 M. Burrows Pass 
§ Class (1866) 263 xofe, Xenophon’s .. works are not those 
usually taken up by the Class-man. 1885 L. Sternen Life 
Hf, Fawcett iit. 76 A youth just fresh from his *classman- 
ship often impresses his seniors as a little too conde- 
scending. 1884 American VIII. 7x Chapel and “class- 
meeting pulled one way, and church the other. 1870 
Bowen Logic xi. 353 The..essential qualities of the objects 
denoted by the *class-name. /érd. vii. 221 In a hierarchy 
of Concepts, the same *class-notion is at once a Genus to 
the class below, and a Species to the class above. 1714 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5228/4 Whoever brings them to Mr. Ravand 
at the *Class-Office Anno 1712, at the Exchequer, shall have 
qos. reward. 1870 N. Porter Amer. Colleges 192 Under 
the searching tests of the “Class-rooms the capacity of each 
man Is satisfactorily ascertained, 1882 Buxton in 19¢/ Cent. 
Nov. 792 The *class subjects include English grammar, his- 
tory, etc, 1873 Farce PAilol. Eng. Tong. (ed. 2) § 211 The 
grammarian..forms rules tn which he legislates *class-wise 
for the words so grouped. 

Class (klas), v. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. classer.] 

+1. ¢rans. To divide or distribute into classes, 

to ChassiFy. Obs. 
_ 1705 fy ce Cores' |. I considered that by the class- 
tng and methodizing such passages, I might instruct the 
reader. 1755 Jounson Dict, Pref., A people polished by 
arts, and classed by subordination. 1794 J. Ik. Suttivay 
View of Nat. i. 72 This fact causes an insurmountable diffi- 
culty in classing mountains. 

. To place in a elass, assign to its proper class 
or group. 

1776 Apam Saitu JH, AN. iv. ix. (1869) II. 260, I have 
classed artificers, manufacturers, and merchants among the 

roductive labourers, 1848 Macautay //ést. Eng. 1. 164 

Videly as the two differed in opinion, they were popularly 
classed together as canting schismatics. 1875 Jowett /’/afo 
(ed. 2) III. 218 You class tnjustice with wisdom and virtue. 
1879 R. T. Smet# St. Basel the Great x. 115 We find far 
more difficulty in classing him. 

To place students or scholars) in a class or 
classes, for instruction in common; to place in a 
particular class as the result of examination, to 
place in a class-list. 

18.. Tnackeray Character Sk, Misc. V. 331 (Hoppe) At a 
second year’s examination..Tom was not classed at all. 

. intr. (for refl.) To take one’s position in, or 
fall into, a (particular) class or division; to rank ; 
to be classed. 

1748 Ricnarvson Clarissa (1811) IV. 246 If I cannot do 
credit. .to the female sex, by bringing down such an angel 
as this to class with and adorn it. 1816 Keatince Tra? 
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II. 92 This fine country..whose people class morally so 
high in the scale of mankind. 1865 Busiuneci. Vicar. Sacet/- 
ii. (1866) 26 ‘l-hose who class as believers. 

Classable (kla‘sab’l), 2. Also-ible, [f. Cass 
v.+-ABLE.] Capable of being classed. 

1846 Worerster cites Aelectic Nev. for classible, 1862 
Il. Svencer First Princ. t. iv. § 24 (1875) 81 The Uncon- 
ditioned, .1s classable neither with any form of the con- 
ditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot be 
classed at all. 1879 — Data of Ethics xv. 259 On the 
assumption that it 1s definitely classable as good or bad. 

Classed klust), Ap/. a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 
Placcd in a class or classes, arranged in classes. 

1888 Atheneum 10 Nov. 628/1 ‘Vhe ten years consumed 
already upon the classed catalogue {of the Bodleian|. 

Classer (kla‘saz), [f as pree. + -rr.J One 
who classes; one who sorts according to kind or 
quality; a technical name in the wool and cotton 


trades. 

1816 Mouth. Mag. XL11. 35 The classers of clouds adopt 
three main divisions. 1883 Letsure [our 244/1 The fleece, 
when skirted, is rolled np, and we now follow it to the 
classer’s table. 1883 Cane Dr. Sevivr i, Cotton factors, 
buyers, brokers. .classers, pickers, pressers. 

Classhe, obs. form of CLAsuH. 

Classible, bad form of CLASSABLE a. 

Classic (kle‘sik), a. and sd. [ad. F. classique, 
or I.. classic-ns of the highest class, of the first 
order, f. c/ass7s: see CLAss sé. and -1c. 

Gellius has ‘classicus .. scriptor, non proletarius’, where 
the word means ‘high-class’, as opposed to ‘low’ (cf. prode- 
tarins sero, Plautus), and this is the main sense of classique 
in Cotgr., as well as in our earliest examples. Littré how- 
ever takes as his first sense of classtgue ‘Used in or be- 
longing to the classes of colleges or schools’; and it is 
probable that this notion has influenced the word in its 
extension to the ancient authors generally, as studied in 
school or college, together with the associated languages, 
literature, history, geography, mythology, art, etc. It ts 
probable, also, that the transference of the epithet from the 
first-class or standard writers tn Greek and Latin to these 
languages themselves has been partly owing to the notion 
that the latter are intrinsically excellent or of the first 
order, in comparison with the modern tongues. But the 
extension has probably been tn the main unthinking and 
unanalysed: the Greek and Roman authors read tn school 
were actually the classical writers in these languages, and 
thus ‘classic’ became practically synonymous with ‘an- 
cient Greek or Roman’. Cf. also the modern L. docus 
classicus, the passage of first-rate authority or importance.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the first class, of the highest rank or im- 
portance ; approved as a model; standard, leading. 

1613 R.C. Vadble Alph. (ed. 3), Classick, chiefe, and ap- 
proued, 1628 J. DouGcuty Sermz, 23 Vet would he by no 
ineanes commend it for a classicke tenent {= tenet]. 1644 
Mitton &duec. Wks. (1847) 100/1 But in Latin we have none 
of classic authority extant. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 
i. 86 Classick writings in the Oriental Tongues. 1845 Niciot 
Archit. Heav, (1851) 209 An investigation. .carried out with 
a skill and perseverance which must render it ever classic in 
astronomy. 1880 Mac Cormac Axtisept. Surg. 206 Du- 
puytren’s classic operation for the division of the valve-like 
eperon. 1882 Pesopy Eng, Journalism x. 73 Vhe Morning 
Chronicle .. soon became .. the classic muthority upon all 
questions of Parliamentary reporting. 

2. Of or belonging to the standard authors and 
literature of Greek and Latin antiquity ; also, of 
the art and eulture of the same age. 

1628 Earte Miécrocosin., Pretend, Learn, (Arb.) 53 His 
Table ts spred wide with some Classicke Folio. 1711 Feu. 
ton Classicks (J), With them the genius of classick learning 
dwelleth. 171z STEELE Sfect. No. 330 P 4 All the Boys in 
the School, but 1, have the Classick Authors ¢ wses 
Delphint, gilt and letter’'d on the Back. 1796 CoLeripce 
Poems (1862) 14 Where graced with many a classic spoil 
Can rolls his reverend stream along. 1856 EMERSON ‘ng. 
Traits,‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn! IL. 119 The academic elegance, 
and classic allusion which adorn tts columns. 1878 H. M. 
Stantey Dark Cout. 1. xvii. 457 Another statue to rival the 
classic Antinous. 1879 Sir G. Scort Lect. Archét. I. 317 
The Classtc Renaissance. 

3. More widely: Belonging to Greek and Latin 
antiquity. 

1701 Appison Lett. from [taly, Poetick fields encompass 
me around, And still I seem to tread on classick ground. 
1833-48 H. Coteripce North, Worthies 1. 8 Milton, then 
a young and enamoured roamer in classic lands. 1866 
Kinostey //erew. xii. 164 He had never felt the influence 
of classic civilization. 

4, In the style of the litcratture and art of Greck 
and Latin antiquity ; =CLassicaL 6. (Opposcd to 
romanttc.) 

1744 Cottins Ef. //aurner 73 And classic judgment gain’d 
to sweet Racine The temperate strength of Maro’‘s chaster 
line. 1814 QO. Rev. Oct. 113 To distinguish the productions 
of antiquity by the appellation of c/assic, those of modern 
times by that of romautic. [Footnote] Madame de Staél 
has made the British public familiar with these expres- 
sions. 1841 Esterson &ss. Ser, t. i. (1876) 28 The vaunted 
distinction between Greck and English, between Classic 
and Romantic schools, seems superficial and pedantic. 1878 
Mortey Carlyle 159 That permanence, which ts only se- 
cured by classic form. A/od. A classic purity of design. 

5. transf. Of litcrary note, historically famous. 

1787 Burxs Let. to Dr. Moore 23 April, After a few pil- 
grimages over some of the classic ground of Caledonia, 
Cowden Knowes, Banks of Yarrow, ‘Tweed, etc. 1875 
mo Money (1878) 263 In the classic financial neighbour- 

ood of Lombard Street. 

6. Ina burlesque or humorous sense: Approved, 


recognized ‘ standard’. 


CLASSICAL. 


1648 Jos. Brausiont /'syche x1. Ixv. (k.), Beefand mutton 
and such classick meats. 1821 yroxn Jean ut. xvii, Light 
classic articles of female want, French stnifis, lace, tweezers, 
toothpicks, tenpot, tray. ' 

Classi¢ races: aname given to the live chief 
annual horse-races (the Two Thonsand, One 
Thousand, Derby, Oaks and St. Leger). 

1885 Graphic 13 June 599 (Lloppe) Monmouth was unfor- 
tunately not entered for the classic races. 

+ 7e = CUASWIGAL 7. O2s: 

¢ 1645 Mitton Soun., New forcers Consc. 7 To force onr 
consciences that Christ set free, And ride ns with a classick 


luerarchy. 1648 Zenure Aings 6 While the hope ta bee 
made Classic and Provinciall Lords led them on, 
B. sé. 


1. A writer, or a litcrary work, of the first rank 
and of acknowledged exccllence ; csp. (as origin- 
ally nsed) in Greck or Latin. Ilence, 

a. Any ancient Greek or Latin writer ; frequently 
in f/, for: The general body of Greck and Latin 
literature. 

rir Il. Fetton (fete), Dissertation on reading the Cla». 
sics. 1726 Swirt )owng’s Sat. If clergymen 10 shew their 
wit Pratse classicks more than holy writ. 1748 CurstERe. 
Lett. 1. cxlii. 6 Others to shew their learning .are always 
talking of the ancients. . They are never without a classic or 
two intheir pockets. 1797 Gopwix Lugutrer. vi. 36 Ought 
the study of the classics to form a part of the educa- 
tion of youth? 1887 I’. E. Gu.ttos Classical Cotincid. 
Introd., “Tis sixty years ..since I first ventured to teacli 
Classics. 

b. in other literature. 

1737 Pore /or. Efpist. 1. i. 56 Fix the year precise When 
British bards begin to immortalize. Who lasts a century, 
can have no flaw; I hold that wit a classic, good in law 
1756-82 J. Warton £ss. Pope Il. 218 Vhat happy Iloratian 
mixture of jest and earnest, that contribute to place Des- 
preaux at the head of modern classics. 1841 D'Iskarte 
Alnen, Lit, (1867) 103 Dante was the classic of his country. 
1876 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser, tt. 126 A classic is pro- 
perly a book which maintains itself by virtue of that happy 
coalescence of matter and style. 1878 R. W. Dare Lect. 
Preach, v. 170 The pocts who have won their place among 
Ienglish Classics. 

ec. extended to art. 

1762-71 H. Wacroce Vertue’s Anecd. Paint, (1786: U1. 26 
Sir Peter Lely, not only the most capital painter of this 
reign, but whose works are admitted amongst the classics of 
the art. 1836 Dusourc Violin ix. 11878) 266 The later 
Tyrolese makers have been rendered the great source of de- 
ception by dealers. .their instruments having been made to 
pass as classics. 

2. A student of Greek and Latin litcrature, a 
classical scholar, 

180s K. Wuite Leff. x8 Oct., | find I am a respectable 
classic. 1833 Lams Last &ss. Elia, [oor Relations 4\7 A 
fine classic, and a youth of promise. 


3. One who adheres to classical rules and models. 


(Opposed to romantic.) 

1885 Athenzum 22 Aug. 229/2 In matters of form this 
poet is no romantic, but a classic to the finger-tips. 

4. Short for classic style, art, etc. (sce adj. 4). 

1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. v. 294 Vhe transition between 
the classic and the Gothic. 1864 Lowett /irestide Trai. 
170 Naked sun meets naked sea, the true classic of nature. 

Classical (klesikal , a. [f. L. classic-us see 
prec.) +-AL.] 

1. Of the first rank or authority; constituting 
a standard or model ; especially in literature. 

1599 Sanpvs Zuropae Spec. (1632) 91 This man.. is now 
..alleaged as classicall and Canonicall. 1608-12 Be. Hace 
Lpist. vi. i, Those later Doctors, which want nothing 
but age to make them classicall. 1656 rount Glossogr. 
s.v., Authors. .of good credit and authority in the Schouls, 
termed Classtcé Scriptores, Classical Authors. 1824 L. 
Murray £ug, Gram, I. 427 Classical authority consists of 
speakers and writers, who are deservedly in high estima- 
tion. 1838-9 Hattam //ést. Let. Tl. uu. iv. § 14. 128 Mon- 
taigne is the carliest classical writer in the French language. 
1868 Rocers /'ol. Econ. xxi. ied. 3) 273 Those rules of taaa- 
tion which have been laid down by Adam Smith and have 
become classical. 


2. Of the standard Greck and Latin writers ; 
belonging to the litcrature or art of Greck and 


Roman antiquity. 

1607 Torsert Four-f. Beasts (1673) 566 Avicenna attri- 
buteth certain things to Weasels fesh only, which the 
classicall Authors rather ascribe to the inc of Weasels. 
1838-9 IIaccam //est. Lit. 1.1, i. $2. 2 That learning which 
had been accumulated in the Latin and Greek languages, 
and which we call ancient or classical. 1842 W. Srarpisc 
Italy & @t. Isl. 1. 148 Some isolated sections of classical art. 

3. Of persons: learned in the classies. ¢.¢. in 
ancient Greek and Latin literature. 

w7txr Stence Spect. No. 147 ? 2 ‘These are often pretty 
Classical Scholars. 180z Dispin /nfrod. Classis 20 note, 
The Classical World is no doubt aware, etc 1845 5. Acs. 
un Ranke's Hist. Ref. WU. wv. i. 315 Le belonged to the 
classical school of Italy of that time. 1857 BUCKLE C rr/ie 
I. sii. 743 The authority wielded by the great classtcal 
scholars. 

4. Of or pertaining to Greek and Latin litera- 


ture and antiquitics ; relating to the classics. 

1839 Lp. BroucHam Statesom. Geo. I11, Seri. Sheridan 
210 He |Sheridan} brought away from school a very slender 
provision of classical learning. 1860 Buicur Sf. Canrih. 
rales (1368) 546 2 It is one of the faults of a high classica 
education. 1876 Graxt Aurgh Sch. Scotd. nu. xm. 346 The 
thorough character of the classical instruction imparted at 
our higher grammar Schools. 

5. = Ciassic a. §. 
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CLASSICALISM. 


1820 Scott Joxast. v, ‘he many fine bridges which have | 


since been built across that classical stream [the ‘weed). 

6. Of literature ; Conforming in style or com- 
position to the rules or models of Greek and Latin 
antiquity ; hence /vazsf. to art having similar 
qualities of style (see quot. 1885); opposed to 
Romantic. 

1820 Byron Let, Goethe 14 Oct., I perceive that in Ger- 
many as well as in Italy, there is a great struggle about 
what they call Classical and Romantic. 1864 M. ARNoLD 
in Cornhk. Mag. Aug. 165 The problem is to express new 
and profound ideas in a perfectly sound and classical style. 
1864 Spectator 20 Aug. 964/1 Matthew Arnold .. that most 
classical of English critics .. ‘classical’... we mean..to ex 
press also the contraction and self-satisfied equanimity of 
his own school of criticism. 1885 J. C. Fittmore Pianof. 
Music (ed. Prentice) 47 The classical ideal is predominantly 
an intellectual one. Its products are characterised by 
clearness of thought, by completeness and symmetry, by 
harmonious proportion, by Simplicity and repose. Classical 
works, whether musical or literary, are positive, clear, 
finished. 

b. Of painting, landscape, etc. 

1860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1x. v. 246 A school of art 
properly called ‘ classical’. ..The school is, therefore, gener- 
ally to be characterized as that of taste and restraint. /dd. 
247 The classical landscape, properly so called, is therefore 
the representative of perfectly trained and civilised human 
life, associated with perfect natural scenery and with deco- 
rative spiritual powers. : 

ce. Of music: (see quot. 1885). 

1836 Alusical Libr. Supp. III. 64 (¢z#2e) What is the mean- 
ing of the word ‘classical’ in a musical sense? 1885 J. C. 
Fittmore Pianof. Music 79-80 ‘Classic’ is used in two 
senses. In the one it means, having permanent interest and 
value. .In the second sense .. music written in a particular 
style, aiming at the embodiment of a certain ideal, the chief 
element of whichis beauty of form.. In classical music, in 
this sense, form is first and emotional content subordinate ; 
in romantic music content is first and form subordinate. 

7. Hist. Of or pertaining to a classis in a Pres- 
byterian Church (see CLassis 3); belonging to 
this system of church-government. 

1586 T. Rocers 39 Av. (1621) 334 To take new callings 
from classical ministers, renouncing their calling from 
bishops. 1646 Westin. Assenib. Forin Ch. Govt., By several 
sorts of assemblies, which are congregational, classical, and 
synodical. 1 Bp. Nicotson Let. Yates (1.), Mr. Baxter 
takes great pains to unite the classical and congregational 
brethren, but claws off the episcopal party. 1736 NEAL 
Hist, Purit. WI. 385 The City and Suburbs of London had 
been formed into a Province, and divided into twelve 
classical Presbyteries. 1848 Macautay Ast. Eng. I. 158 
The Independents had no disposition to enforce the ordi- 
nances touching classical, provincial, and national synods. 

+8. Of or belonging to a class; class-. Odés. 

1810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 223 A contention between 
opposite classical partialities. 1819 Rees Cyc2. s. v. Classé- 

Jication (L.), To seek for classical characters from other 
parts of a plant. 

+9. [=L. classtcus belonging to a fleet. ] 
taining to a ship’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

10. Short for classical style, art, etc. 

1885 J. C. Fittmore Pianos. Music 47 They [Mozart's 
piano compositions] were not remarkable for strong con- 
trasts, but contrast is not of the essential nature of the 
classical... Repose, the very essence of the strictly classical. 

ll. Comé., as classical-minded adj. 

1845 Graves Kom. Lawin Encycl. Metr. 748/1 The clas- 
sical-minded Italians of the 16th century. 

Classicalism (kl«sikaliz’m). [f. prec. + 
-IsM.] Attachment to or practice of classical 
scholarship, art, etc. ; = CLASSIcISM. 

1840 ARNoLD in Life II. App. C. 422 That foolery of clas- 
sicalism which marks the Italians, and infects those with us 
who are called ‘elegant scholars’. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
(1851) I. u. i. vii. § 37 Compare the hybrid classicalism of 
Wilson with the rich English purity of Gainsborough. 
1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe ii. 29 The classicalism of Pope’s 
time was no doubt very different from that of the period of 
Erasmus. | f 

Classicalist (klesikalist). [fas prec. + -1s7.] 
A partisan of classical studies, art, etc.; a CLAs- 
SICIST. 

1851 Ruskin Stoves Ven. 1.1. § 39, I shall, in my account of 
the earlier architecture, compare the forms of all its leading 


features with those into which they were corrupted by the 
classicalists. 


Classicality (klesikzx«liti). 
-ITY.] 

1. Classical quality or character (of literary or 
artistic style, of education, taste, etc.), 

1819 Alonthly Rev. LAXXIX. 366 An affectation of clas- 
sicality. 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. I. u. 1. vii. § 37 The 
vile classicality of Canova and the modern Italians. 1850 
L. Hunt A xfobiog. x. (1860) 165 Campbell, as an author, 
was all for refinement and classicality. 

2. Classical scholarship. 

1827 ‘or. O. Rev. No. 1(L.), To make a display of this 
serap of classicality which he had just acquired. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 54 The land.. of mountains and 
mathematics~ of clouds and classicality. 

3. An instance or piece of classical lcaming, art, 
ete. 

1844 R. Warp Chatsworth I. 28 No vulgar classicalities 
shock the scholar’seye. 1856 Sat. Rev. II. 735/2 Horatian 
quotations and the like small classicalities. 

Classicalize (klz‘sikalaiz), v. 
-IZE.] = CLASSICIZE. 

1864 Miss Yonce Chr. Names (1884) 298 Ilim whom the 
classicalizing Germans termed Franciskus I. 


 Per- 


[f. as prec. + 


[f. as prec. + 
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Classically (klesikali), adv. 


[f. as prec. 
+ -LY.2] 


. . . | 
1. In a classical manner; in classical style or 


after classical models. 


1772-7 in Cowley Country Life N. 3 (R.) The poet, as | 


usual, expresses his own feeling, but he does more, he ex- 
presses it very classically. 1815 Scriébleomania 60 The 
language [is], in many instances, classically beautiful. 

b. With classical scholarship or education. 

1852 HawtHorne Janglew. T., Wayside (1879) 13 The 
classically learned Mr. Pringles. 1867 SeeLey in Alacnz. 
Mag. Nov., The classically-educated boy. 

+2. As to class or order, in classes. Ods. 

1790 Kerr Lavoisicr'’s Chent. (Webst.), It would be im- 
possible to bear all its specific details in the memory, if they 
were not classically arranged. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Exfomol, 
III. xxviii. 24 A difference that proved the Crustacea clas- 
sically distinct from Insecta. 

+3. #ccles. By a classis or presbytery. Oés. 

1680 Ausw. Stilliigfieet's Serut.27 A Minister. .ordained 
(and so Episcopally or Classically approved in his abilities 
for that function). 

+Cla‘ssicate, v7. Obs. rare. [f. L. classis 
Cuass : cf. commenicate.| ?'To classify. 

1654 Vitvain “fit. Ess. v. i, The 40 Counties .. settled 
in England by Parlement .. as Cambden classicats. 

Classicism (kle‘sisiz’m). [f. CLassic +-IsM. 
Cf. F. classic’sme.] 

1. The principles of classic literature or art ; 
adherence to, or adoption of, classical style. 

1837 CartyLe fF”, Kev, (1857) II. 111. v. i. 286 Catholicism, 
Classicism, Sentimentalism, Cannibalism : all zs7zs that make 
up Man in France, are rushing and roaring in tbat gulf. 
1840 Mitt Diss. & Disc., Armand Carrel (1859) 1. 233 Vhis 
insurrection against the old traditions of classicism was 
called romanticism. 1871 Atheneum 15 July 87 A middle 
course between the conventionalism of the Italo-Byzantine 
and the naturalism or classicism of the rising schools. 

2. A classical (7.e. Latin or Greek) idiom or form. 

13873 Earre Philol. Eng. Tong. § 591 This has been felt 
to be a Frenchism ora classicism. 1881 Saintspury Drydex 
vi. 123 To avoid slipping into clumsy classicisms. 

3. Classical scholarship. 

1870 LowELt Among ny Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 188 So far as 
all the classicism then attainable was concerned, Shake- 
speare got it as cheap as Goethe did. 

Classicist (klesisist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
a. An upholder or imitator of classic style or 
form. b. One who advocates the school study of 
the Latin and Greek classics. 

1839 Blackw. Mag. XLV. 460 The eternal and inevitable 
schism between the Romanticists and the Classicists. 1865 
Hutian Transit. Period Mus. 10 Few experiments were 
needed to show to these vehement Classicists that they 
could not get on at all without ‘Gothic’ art. 1867 SEELEY in 
Macm. Mag. Nov., The classicists say .. that if you would 
cultivate the mind, you must imbue it with good literature. 

Classicistic (kle:sisistik), a. [f. prec. +-1¢.] 
Characterized by classicism. 

1866 Howe tts Venet. Life 351 Most Venetian palaces, 
whether of the Gothic or classicistic period. 1888 Harfer's 
Mag. Feb. 482 The two races brought the romantic drama 
to its highest perfection, and both rejected the classicistic. 

Classicize (kle'sisaiz), v. [f. CLassic +-12z5.] 
a. trans. To make classic. b. zztr. To affect or 
imitate classic style or form. 

Hence Cla‘ssicizing, v4/. sb, and ff. a. 

1854 Chamb. Frnt. I. 124 She looked like a Greek statue 
that had come alive, and by mere contact classicised its 
modern dress. 1859 JEPHsON Brittany xvili. 300 The ori- 
ginal chateau .. appears to have been classicized in the 
seventeenth century, 1884 SEeLry in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
502 The partial failure of his classicising experiments. 1887 
Saintspury Léizad. Lit. i.23 The translation mania and 
the classicising mania together led to the production of 
perhaps the most absurd book in all literature [Stanyhurst’s 
/Eneid). 

Cla’ssico-, combining form of L. classic-zs 
Cvassic, as in Classzco-Lombardic adj.; Classico’- 
latry, #07ce-wad., worship of the classics. 

1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. I. 142 Italy received her 
Pointed architecture from France and Germany, and mingled 
it freely with her Classico-Lombardic traditions. 1881 Fz. 
Educ. 1 Mar. 49/1 Before Modern Schools were dreamed of, 
he [Carlyle] inveighed against monkish Classicolatry. 

Classics, sb. p/.: see CLASsiIc sé. 

Classifiable (kle'sifeiab’l), a. [f. CLassiry 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being classified. 

1846 Mitt Logic 1. 295 (L.) These changes are classifiable 
as the original sensations are. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. 
x. 187 Classifiable under the three comprehensive names. 

Classific (kl&sifik), a. rare. [f. L. type 
*classtfic-us, {. classi-s CLass + -ficuts making.] 
That constitutes or distinguishes a class or classes; 
tending or pertaining to classification. 

1809-10 CoteripcE /*yvend (1818) III. 166 Linnzeus.. 
adopting from Bartholinus and others the sexuality of 


plants, grounded thereon a scheme of classific and distinc- 
tive narks. 1828 WenstTer cites Med. Repos. Hex. 2. 
Hence Classi‘fically ad/v., with classific force. 
1854 Evricorr Galatians 75° Oars... [is}used..Classifically, 
i.e. where the subject is represented as one of a class or 
category. 


Classification (kla:sifikzi-fan). [n. of action, 
f. as CLASSIFY: sec -FICATION. So in inod.F.] 

1. The action of classifying or arranging in 
classes, according to common characteristics or 
affinities ; assignment to the proper class. 


CLASSIS. 


1790 Burke #7. Kev, Wks. V. 332 Montesquieu observed 
very justly, that in their classification of the citizens the 
great legislators of antiquity made the greatest display of 
their powers. 1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Odscrv. 18 In at- 
tempting a classification of tumours. 1847 CARPENTER Zood. 
§2 The object of all Classification .. [is] to bring together 
those beings which most resemble each other and to separate 
those that differ. 1874 Bracke SefCzdt. 19 Nothing helps 
the memory so much as order and classification. 

2. The result of classifying; a systematic dis- 
tribution, allocation, or arrangement, in a class or 
classes; esp. of things ‘which form the subject- 
matter of a science or of a methodic inquiry. 

1794 SuLLIvAN View Nat. II. 196 De Saussure gives us 
this brief classification of volcanic substances. 1834 J. M. 
Goop Study of Med. (4th ed.) 1. p. x, A syllabus of its classifi- 
cation for the purpose of lecturing from. 1856 Sir B. Bropie 
Psychol. Ing. I. vi.230 The classification of faculties which 
these writers have made is altogether artificial. 1860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 505 Red fogs. .do not properly 
come under our classification of sea fogs. AZod. Several 
classifications have been made. 

Classificational (kle:sifikzi-fenal), a. [f. 
prec. +-AL.] Of or pertaining to classification. 

1883 Nature X XVII. 427 The classificational value which 
they possess. 

Cla'ssifica:tor. rave. [agent-sb. f. assumed 
L. *elasstficdre to CLassiFY. Cf. F. classificateur.] 
= CLASSIFIER. 

1861 Huvme_ tr. Moguin-Tandon u. . 53 note, We are 
indebted to Ray as the pioneer of all the classificators who 
have succeeded him. 1882-3 Herzog's Encycl. Rel. Knowl, 
ILI. 1834 The latest classificators of knowledge. 

Classificatory (klesifkz:tori), a. ([f. as 
prec. on type of L. adjs. in -drézs: see -oRy.] 
Tending to, having the purpose of, or relating to, 
classification. : 

1837 WHEwe t Hist, Jnduc. Se. U1. xvitt. t. $1. 491 De- 
scriptive geology ..is one of the classificatory sciences, like 
mineralogy or botany. 1865 Lussock Preh, Times iv. 
(1878) 153 Mr. Morgan divides the systems of relationship 
into two great classes, the descriptive and the classificatory. 
1870 Roiteston Avnin, Life 139 Devoid of classificatory 
value. 

Classifier (kle:sifaija:. [f. next+-ER.] One 
who classifies. 

1819 Rees Cycé., s.v. Classification (L.), The classifiers of 
this period were chiefly Fructists and Corollists. 1830 Sir 
J. Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. 293 He has performed his 
task, if not as a natural historian at least as a classifier and 
arranger. 1838 Emerson Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) II. 212 
No history, that we have, is safe, but a new classifier shall 
give it new and more philosophical arrangement. 

Classify (klesifoi), v. [A moder word, f. 
L. c/ass-zs class, as if ad. L. *classtficadre: see -FY, 
and cf. mod.F. classifier, in Littré as a neologism.] 
trans. To arrange or distribute in classes accord- 
ing to a method or system. 

1799 W. Tooke Russ. Empire 1. 531 (Webst.) The diseases 
and casualties are not scientifically classified. 1805 W. 
Saunorrs in. Waters 97 If we are not anxious to classify 
with too much minuteness. 1807 Soutney Esfriedla’s Lett. 
(1814) III. 120 Swedenborg had learnt to classify in his 
earthly studies. 1818in Topp. 1824 Blackw. Alag. XVI. 
620 Another class of transgressions .. we shall now enume- 
rate : ‘tocompete ’—(an American discovery,}—‘ to classify’ 
—(a barbarism which we are sorry to see, in the leading 
article of the last North American Review, No. 44. p. 42) 
.. This comes of inventing new words ‘for short’ ;—‘to 
classify’ is a charming abbreviation of ‘to class’; as 
‘lengthy’ isof ‘length’. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 98 To 
classify a type of character as good or bad. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 31 Long ago they [actions] have been 
classified sufficiently for all practical purposes. 

Hence Classifying, wvd/. sé. and pf/. a. 

1858 BuckLe Crv7/iz. I]. 515 (L.) A singular precision of 
the classifying power, which he possessed as a native talent. 

Classing (kla’sin), vé/. sd. [f. CLass v.+ 
-InG1.] The action of placing in a class or classes. 

1741 Monro Anatomy (ed. 3) 40 Technical Terms, about 
the .. Classing of which there has.. been great Variety of 
Opinions. 1879 W. H. Wuite Shif-Buzld. in Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. 1%. 78/1 The ‘classing’ of a ship, together 
with her rate of insurance. 

||Classis (kle’sis). //. classes. [16th c. a. 
L. cass?’s a class or division of the Roman people.] 

1. A division of the Roman people according to 
property and taxation. 

160x1 Hottanp Piixy II. 462 The best man in all Rome 
was valewed to be worth in goods not aboue 110000 Asses 
in brasse .. and this was counted the first Classis. 

+2. A division according to rank ; a CLass. 

1594 Br. Kine Yoras (1618) 388 They runne through all the 
classies and rankes of vanitie. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
E&p.1. viii. 33 In the same classis, may well be placed Vin- 
centius Belluacensis. 1664 Power £x/. Philos. 1. 36 Ani- 
mals that come nearest the classis of Plants. 1704 SwiFt 
T. Tub 1. (4750) 27 It is under this classis I have presumed 
to list my present treatise. 1714 Fr. Bh. Rates 394 The 
Commissary or Clark of each Classis of that Division. 

In U. S., formerly used for a class in college 
or school. ; 

3. In certain Presbyterian churches: an inferior 
judicatory consisting of the elders or pastors of 
the parishes or churches of a district; a presby- 
tery. Used in England under the Commonwealth ; 
and subsequently in certain Reformed churches of 
the continent, and America. 

1593 Apr. Bancrort Davgerous Positions iti. 13 (T.) As- 
penelee are either classes or synods: classes are conferences 
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of the fewest ministers of churches, standing near together, 
as for example of twelve. 1646 Ord. Lords & Com., 
Sacram. 8 Scandalous sinnes .. shall be certified to any 
Classis, either from any Congregationall Eldership, or 
otherwise. 1663 Butter //7d.1. i. 838 Bearbaiting may be 
..as lawful as is Provincial and Parochial Classis. @ 1679 
T. Gooowin H¥ks. 1V. 114 (R.) The reformed churches, in 
France, call it a presbytery; and the meeting of the elders 
over many congregations, that they call the classis. 1761 
Hume //ist, Eng. 111. liii, 138 mote, A presbytery in Scot- 
land is an inferior Ecclesiastical Court, the same that was 
afterwards called a classis in England. 1796 Morse Asie. 
Geog. 1. 273 The Dutch Reformed churches .. six classes, 
which form one synod. [ach classis delegates two minis- 
ters and an elder to represent them in synod. ; 

b. The district formed by the parishes so united. 

1653 G. Firman Soder Reply 7 Our Classis runnes 14 miles 
in length, and 20 severall Parishes in it. 1761-2 II1umME 
[ist. Eng. (1806) 1V. Iviti. 399 A number of neighbouring 
parishes, commonly belween twelve and twenty, formed a 
classis. ; 

+4. Ina library: A name originally equivalent 
to ‘stall’, ze. a ease of book-shelves standing out 
at right angles to the wall; afterwards applied to 
the compartment formed by the shelves in the 
adjacent sides of two ‘stalls’, together with those 
under the window between them. Odés. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 1.ii.(1631) 9 The great roomes 
He has taken for the Office, and set vp His Deskes and 
Classes, Tables and his Shelues. 1641 J. Jackson 7'rne 
Evang. T. iii. 230 Cornelius 2 Lapide .. whose volumes . 
take up halfe a Classis in our publique Libraries. 1710 
Hearne Codlect. (Oxf. H. S.) 111.96 Putting Books in Shelves 
under the Classes of the Middle ree ofthe Publick Library. 
1886 R. Winuts Archit. /list. Univ. Cams. V1. 438. 

5. attrib. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 53842 Lost ..ten Orders of the 
Classis Lottery 1712. : 

Classless (kla‘sles\, a. sonce-we. 
belonging to no elass. 

1878 G. R. L. Marriott tr, Zentle de Laveleye's Print. 
Property 237 Classless wanderers and fugitives. ; 

Class‘mate, -mate. A fellow student in the 
same class; esf. in U.S. colleges, a member of the 
same graduation class: see CLAss 3 b. 

186z [See Crass-pay]. 1866 //arvard Mem. Biog. 1. 333 
A classmate whos at next him for four years. 1875 Lonc- 
FELLOW Moriturt Saldntamus 106 And now my class-mates ; 
ye remaining few ‘That number not the half of those we 
knew, 1878 Horrs Princ. Relig. x. 31 A boy who gets 
laughed at by his class-mates for making mistakes. 1886 
J. Quincy in Holmes Life Emerson 45 Only wo of my 
classmates can be fairly said to have got into history. 

+ Claster, v. Obs. To clatter. [Possibly an 
error for that word; but cf. Ger. £/astern to rattle, 
patter, as hail, or rain-drops.] 

@1307 in Pol. Songs (1839) 157 For everuch a parosshe heo 
polketh in pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. 1530 
PausGR. 205/2 Clasteryhg, cacguet. 

Clastic (klestik), a. [f. Gr. type *«Aagzixds, 
f. «Aaords broken, f. eAd-ev to break, break off.] 
a. Geol. Consisting of broken pieces of older rocks. 
b. Anat. ‘Of a model) Composed of a number of 
separable piecees; pertaining to such a model. 

1875 Hamerton /uted/. Life m1. ix.117 The clastic ana- 
tomical man-model of the ingenious doctor Anzoux. 1877 
Green Phys. Geol. 93 Rocks .. made up of broken pieces of 
pre-existing rocks are spoken of as Clastic .. or Derivative. 
1879 RutLey Study Rocks xiv. 299 Among the fragmentary 
or clastic rocks. 188: Syd. Sec, Lev., Clastic, fragile; 
separable into fragments. ‘l'erm applied 10 models which 
can be taken to pieces. 

Clat, 54.1 /ra?, (With sense 1, ef. Da. &/az blot, 
splash of dirt; also CLoT, Chop, Sensc 2 may 
be quite distinct, and possibly related to CLaut.] 

1. A clod, a elot of dirt, esp. of eow-dung. 

619 Z. Lovo Battle of Soul (1629) 35 (Jam.) Wormes 
crawling and creeping vpon a clat or clod of clay. 1829 

. L. Knapp Fraud. Naturalist 49 A dry March for the clat- 

arvest was considered very desirable. 1834 Brit. HHusd. 1. 
27 Clats .. the dung of cattle as fuel .. collected from the 
pastures at the close of summer. 1877 .V. JV. Lincoln, 
Gioss., Clat, (2) Anything dirty or sticky, (4) Spoon meat. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss... D.S.), Clat, var. pron. of ‘clot’ 
and ‘clod’, a spot or lump of dirl, soil, etc. Applied spe- 
cially to the droppings of cattle. 1888 Exwortnuy JV, 
Som. Gloss., Clat, a clod, a sod. Cow-clat, a dried cowdung. 
Also a bunch of worms having worsted drawn tbrough 
them for clatting (catching eels); a clot (e.g. of blood. 

2. ‘Seeds’ or pales sifted out of meal, bran. 

1595 Duxcan App. Etymol., Furfur, purgamentum farina, 
branne, clats, seids of meal. ¢17z0 W. Gisson Farvters 
Disfens. § 8 (1734) 194 Bran or Clats of any kind, 

Clat, 56.2 dial. [f. Ciat vz.) 

a. Noisy talk, tittle-tattle, clatter. 
tale-bearer; a noisy tongue. 

1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shiri, 1. 108 Howd the clal. 1877 
NIV, Lincolnsh. Gloss. \E. D. S.), Clat, a tell-lale .. 
Ridiculous or exaggerated talk. 1879 Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Céat, a tattler: a tale-bearer .. A contemptuous term for a 
woman's tongue. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clat, a tale-bearer. 

Clat, clate, obs. or dial. forms of CLEaT. 

+ Clat, v. Obs. exc. dial. (? short for CLATTER. 
ef, chat, chatter.) 

+1. ?Torattle, strike noisily. Ods. 

¢1325 £. E. Allit. P. 2. 839 With kene clobbez of pat clos 
pay clatz on pe wowez [6¢ } error for clatre]. 

2. To chatter, prate, tattle, ‘tell tales’. 

3863 Atkinson Provinc. Danby, Vorksh., Clat, to talk 
fast, with but little meaning: to chalter or prale. 1876 
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b. A tattler, 
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Mid-Vorksh. Gloss., Clat, to prate noisily, 1879 Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Clat, to taltle; to propagate idle tales. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Clat, to tell lales of a person, 

Ciat, variant of Chaur v., Cuant z. 

Clatch, variant of CLErcH, a brood. 

tClate, st. Obs. Afi. [ad. med.L. cea, F. clave: 
sec Cuayk.] <A hurdle of wattle-work : see quot. 

wir Alilit. & Sea Dict,, Clates are the same as commonly 
we call Wattles, being made of strong Stakes, interwoven 
with Oziers, or other small pliable Twigs. ‘he Use of 


them is to cover Lodgments overhead with much [arth 
heap'd on then, ete. 


Clate, obs. form of CLaut v., CLEAT sé. 

Clater(e, obs. form of CLATTER. 

Clath e, -es, obs. ff. CLotH, CLoTur, CLornes. 

Clathrate (klx‘pre't) @. Aor. [ad. L. clathrat- 
us, pa. pple. of chithrare: see next.) Resem- 
bling lattice-work ; cancellate. 

WepssTER cites GRAY. 

+Clathrate, 7. Ots.-° [f. L. cathr-dre to 
furnish with a lattice or bars, f. céithré (pl.) lattice 
(Gr. xAnOpa, KXei8pa bars): see -ATE3,| To fur- 
nish with or mark like lattiee-work. 

1623, CockERAM, tt, lo stop with lattice or barres, Clath- 
rate. x 31-6 Baitry, Clathrated, cross-barred. 

Clathroid (kleproid), a. Bot. [t. L. chithr-i 
(pl.) lattice (see pree.) + -o1p.] = CLATHRATE a. 

1857 BerktLey Cryptoe. Bot. § 181. 203 Alyw.. which 
present .. a clathroid, cancellated, or cribrose frond. 

Clatter kle‘to1), 56.1 [In 15th e. c/ater, but 
possibly eoeval with the verb of same form. 
MDu. has cértere, Du, Alater, a rattle, and &/atcrcn 
to clatter, rattle, chatter. Sense 2 appears carliest 
in our quots., and ought perhaps to stand first. 

The OE. Cledur, eledr, cleadur(Epinal 218, etc.) ‘tabula 
qua a segitibus territantur aves’ appears to be connected, 
but is not phonetically identical. J 

A rattling noise made by the rapidly re- 
peated collision of sonorous bodies which do not 
ring. ‘A clatter is a elash often repeated with 
great quickness, and seems to eonvey the idea of 
a sound sharper and shriller than a rattle’ (J.). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. |xxi. 750 Their {aspen leaves’] con- 
tinual shaking, and noysome clatter. 1605 Suaks. J/acd. 
y. vil. 21 By this great clatter, one of greatest note Seemes 
bruited. 1683 Tempre A/em, Whs. 1731 1. 419 My Horses 
were so unruly with that Noise, and the Clatter of the 
Planks, that, etc. 1758 Jonson /d/er No. 8. ?.9 The clatter 
of empty pols. 1816 Scott Ofd Afort. xliv, The clalter of 
horses’ hoofs was heard, 1853 Kincstey //yfatia xi. 126 
The clatier of their hoes among the pebbles. 

2. Noisy talk ; confused din of voices, gabble. 
Often applied contemptuously to what is treated 
as mere empty gabble. 

61460 Towneley Myst. 190 (Matzn.) As good that thou 
had Halden stille thy clater. /é¢d. 257 Hold stile thy 
clattur. @ 1638 Mepe Is. Gen. Pref, To make an as- 
lonishing clatter with many words of a strange sound and 
ofan unknown sense. 1813 Edin. Rev, XX1. 70 The people 
.. have in their pronunciation a small degree of the clatter. 
1829 Lytton Disowned 7 The conversation changed into 
one universal clatter. 185: Lonor. Gold, Leg. v. Foot of 
Adps, Such a clatter of longues in empty heads. 

b. Gossip, chatter, idle talk, tittle-tattle. Often 
in fl. Chiefly Sc. 

1596 Datrympce tr. Lesére’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 68 Latting 
pas thir fables, and a hundir sik clatteris, @1662 Baituie 
Lett. 1. 216 (Jam.) We take it, and many things more you 
will hear, forclatters. 790 Burns Zain o' Shanter 45 The 
night drave on wi’ sangs an’ clatter. 1843 Mrs. CARLYLE 
Lett. 1. 255 Oh, what nonsense clatter I do write to thee ! 

3. Comb, Clatter-bone, -bane, Sc. a. a bone 
humorously supposed to move when one chatters 
or prates ; b. in f/. ‘two pieces of bonc or slate 
held between the fingers, whieh produce a clatter- 
ing noise, similar to that from castanets’. (Jam.). 

r7zt Ketty Se. Prov. 387 (Jam.). 1823 Gart Entai/ 1, 
xx. 166. 

Clatter, 54.2 dial. (cf. ChatTeRv. tb.) A 
mass of loose boulders or shattered stones; so 
called on Dartmoor. 

1865 Gosse Land § Sea (1874) 396 Rooting oul a crown of 
the hay-scented fern from the foot of the ‘clatter,’as a mass 
of granite so situated is provincially termed. 1873 Quart. 
Rev. CXKX XV. 142 Spires and clatters of grey rock—as the 
long streams of shattered stone are locally called. 1882 Pa// 
Afall G. 28 July 41 Under shelter of the higgest rocks in 
the whole clatter .. the word is good moorland English for 
a mass of loose, weathered boulders on the sky-line summit 
of a saddle-back ridge. 


Clatter, 54.3. [f. Chat sh.1+-ER.] (See quot.) 

1829 J. L. Kxape Fru. Naturalist 49 The droppings of the 
cows were collected {for fuel} .. beaten into a mass with 
water; then pressed by the feet into moulds .. by regular 
professional persons, called clatters (clodders’. 


Clatter \kla‘to1),7. Forms: 3-6 clater, 5 cla- 
tere, clatre, clathyr, 6clattyr,clattre, 5—clatter. 
[OE. clatrian (in clatrunge). corresp. to MDu. and 
Du. &/atercn torattle, clatter, babble, E.Fris. 4/alern, 
Alattern, LG. &lateren, dial. Ger. Alattern, klit- 
tern; of onomatopeic origin. In Ger. and Du. 
the word is synonymous with A/affer(e)n, Alep- 
per(e)n. The order of senses is uncertain: cf, 
the sé.] 

1. intr, To make or emit a rapid succession of 
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short sharp noises in striking a hard and dry 
body; to rattle. Said either of the matcrial in- 
struments or the agent. 

[¢ 1050 Géoss, in Wr.- Wiilcker 377/27 Crefacuéa, clatrunge } 

€ 1340 Gaz. 4 Gr. Ant. 731 per as claterande fro pe crest 
be colde borne rennez. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ant's 7. 1501 The 
arwes in the caas Of the goddesse clatren faste and rynge. 
€ 1400 Destr, Troy 5787 Cloudis with the clamour claterit 
aboue. 1§13 Douc.as 4 mets 1x, x. 161 [They] hard hys 
arrowis ¢latterand in hys cave, 1719 Dt For Crusoe (1849) 
II. aii. 274 They fall a-clatiering with..drums and kettles. 
1787 Burss /foly fair xviit, Vhere the pint-stoup clatlers. 
1853 Kane. Grinnell Exp. xxaii_ (1856 279 | Masses] roll 
clattering down the slopes. 1878 [{.S. Wirsos AY. Ascents 
i. 4 His heavy boots clatter upon the round pebbles, 

+b. éntr. To go to picees with such a noise ; 
to be shattered; to fall into ruins. Ods. 

a1225 Leg. Nath. 2026 Wit bigon to claterinal & to cleouen. 
01325 ££. Addit. P. 13.912 Sodomas schal .. synk in-to 
grounde .. & vche a koste of bis kyth clater vpon hepes. 
© 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1722 As alle pe clamberande clyffes 
hade elatered on hepes. 

ec. To move rapidly with such a noise, to rattle 
along, down, over, ctc. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. iii, Clattered a hundred steeds 
along. 1842 T. Martin Wy Namesake in Fraser's Mag. 
Dec., Up clattered the omnibus. 1858 Hawtiornn £r. 4 
It. Jrnts. (1872) 1. 57 Clattering over the pavements on 
wooden shoes. 3881 Besant & Rice Chafpl. of Flect tt. xix. 
(1883) 256 He came clattering down the street. 

2. trans. To eause to rattle; to strike or dash 
together with a clattering noise. 

1537 Thersytes in Four O. Pt. (1848) 82 And clatteringe 
there youre pottes with ale. 1583 Stanynurst /’octs, 
Encis vm. (Arb.) 137 A clapping fyerbolt (such as .. loue 
toe the ground clattreth). 175: Jounson ARamédler No. 161. 
p11 Ile sometimes stamped as in a rage .. then clattered 
his chairs. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. .Vat. (1852) II. 445 The ser- 
vants clalter the plates and glasses. 1862 SaLa Seven Sous 
I. x. 252 |He] clattered his tea-cup. 

b. north. dial. To beat, thrash a person). 

1849 C. BRonté Shirley xxxil. 471 Whisht! is that Hors- 
fall clattering him? I wonder he does not yell out 1855 
Rosinson Whitby Gloss., To clatter, to beat, to chastise. 
‘Tl clatter thee.’ 18976 AZid-Vorksh. Gloss. (Ii. D. S.), 
Clatter, to beat with the open hands. 

3. intr. To talk rapidly and noisily; to talk 
idly ; to chatter, prattle, babble. In mod. Sc., to 
tattle, talk scandal. 

rgox Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 60 Thou claterist meche of 
orderis of aungeles in heuen. crqgo Work Afyst. xl. 11 
Who comes pere claterand? a1qso Ant. de la Tour (1868) 
40 Of them that usen to clatre, speke, and iangle atte the 
masse. 1525 Lp. Berners /rorss. I]. ccxxit 684 The people 
begyn to clater and to murmur therat. 1570 Levins J/azvp. 
77/37 To clatter, prate, dalbutire. 1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. 
1. (1851) 21 Since hee must needs bee the Load-starre of 
Reformation as some men clatter. 1662 R. Matnew Ux/. 
Alch. §$79.105 Her husband .. clatters hard against me and 
my Pills. 1727 De For //ist. Appar. xiv. 349 ‘Those who 
clatter that Peter never was at Rome. 1816 Scott «itrq. 
xxiv, Ye may be sure it was clattered about in the kitchen. 

b. To ehatter as a magpie. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1873) 39 The tuechilis cryit theuis 
nek guhen the piettis clattrit. 

4. trans. To utter in a chattering way; blab, 
prate about. Oés. (or only as transf. from 1. 

c1325 Pocu temp. Edw. (1, 120 in Pol. Songs (Wr.) 329 
He... Adthteth him a gay wenche .. And there hit claterei 
cumpelin whan the candel is oute. r4go01 /’o/. Poems (1859) 
II. 76 Counceil owith to be kept And not to be clatrid. 
1450 Merlin i. 12 The women clatered it aboute. 1526 W. 
Bonpe Piler. Perf (1531) 36b, To clater forth his blynde 
prophecyes. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-dk. (1884) 108 That is 
y® matter That poetts clatter. 1g8x J. Beit //addon's 
ainsw. Osor.28b, When you clatter out such inatters. 1625 
Git Sacer. Philos. ..174 Vhat which these heretikes clatter. 
1735 Br. Witson in Keble Lé/e xxvi. (18631875 Many of the 
eae hurry over the responses, and Psaims and IIlymns, as 
fast as ever they can clatter them over. 

5. The verb-stem is used advb. (ef. dang, etc.). 

1884 G. Moore .Weainer's Wife (1887) 152 Clatter, clatter, 
clatter, went the bell. 

Clattered (kletaid), pp/. a. [f. CLATTER 7. + 
-KD!,) Uttered in a clattering way, rattled, 
struck so as to clatter, etc.: see the vb. 

1583 Stanvnurst sEneis uu. (Arb.) 45 With droomming 
clattered humming. 167: Mitton Samsor 1124 And raise 
such outeries on thy clattered iron. 

Clatterer klactarai). [f CLarrer 2. +-Er.] 
One who elatters ; +a chatterer. babbler; tattler. 

1388 Pol, Foems (1859) 1.271 Wolde God swoche claterers 
sua subdant colla securi. cr400 Destr, Pray 11375 A cla- 
terer of mowthe, bat no councell can kepe. 1519 Ilorman 
Vulg.73b, We is a great prater or claterar. 1581 J. Bret 
Hladdon’s Answ, Oser, 2xb, A fonde brabblyng clatterer. 

+ Clatterfart, -fert. O/s. [f. CLATTER 7.) 
A chatterer, babbler, blabber. 

152 I]v1oeT, Clatterer or clatterfart. which wyl disclose 
anye light secreate, Loguar. 1§77 STANYUURST Descr. 
fred. in Holinshed VI. 24 The Insh enimie .. having an 
inkling by some false clatterfert or other, that a compame 
of them, etc. 7 

Clattering (kl tering, vé/. sb. [f Coatten @. 
+-1nG!.} The action of the verb CLATTER. 

1. Noise of the rapidly repeated collision of hard 
bodies ; rattling. 

crzgas A. FE. Aldit. P. Boasts Clatering of conacles pat 
kesten bo burdes. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer Avf's. T. 1634 Of hors 
and herneys noyse and claterynge Ther was, 681 Savits 
Agric. (1622) 198 The clattering and running of charets and 
horsemen. 1665 MANLEY Grotins’ Low-C, Warres 24) The 
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noise and clattering of Arms in the Castle. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. 1. 345 The clattering of his horse’s hoofs. 

2. Chattering, rapid noisy talk. In mod. Sc., 
tattling. 

¢1400 Jest. Love 1, (1560) 276h/1 After much clattering, 
there is mokell rowning. a@1450 Avt. de la Tour (1868) 41 
No man thorugh his clateringe shulde desturhe the devine 
seruice of God. 1583 FuLKE Defence vii. 302 Where then 
is your vain clattering of the mystery of antichrist? 1713 
Swirt Faggot, Constahle with staff of peace, Should come 
and make their clatt’ring cease. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. 
Ded., Few opportunities of common clattering. 

+3. Apphed to a company of choughs. Oés. 

¢1430 Lypc. Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 30 A clatering of 
chowhis A murmeracion of stares. 

Clattering (kleterin), AA/. a. [-1nc?.] 

1. That clatters or rattles rapidly. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 12501 Thurgh the claterand clowdes. 
1599 T. Mlovret] Székzvormes 73 On clattring treddles 
while they roughly play. 1762 Farconer Shifwr. 11. 560 
The clattering pumps with clanking strokes resound. 1869 
J. Raven Ch. Bells Cambr. (1881) 104 Two of the most clat- 
tering pans that were ever dignified with the name of hells. 

2. Chattering, babbling. In mod. Sc., tattling. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37h, Thy clatteryng 
tounge shalhe still. 1597 Jas. 1 Desonol. (1616) 134 (Jam.) 
The clattering report of a carling. 1821 Joanna Battie 
Met. Leg. Ghost Fadon ii. 4 Dull owl, or clatt’ring jay. 

Clattern. Sc. ‘A tattler, a babbler’ (Jam.). 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii, That clattern Madge. 

Cla‘ttery, 2. [f.CLarrer sb.] or v.+-y.] collog. 
Characterized by clatter, clattering. 

1880 Mark Twain Tramp Abroad II. 2 A small piano ., 
a clattery, wheezy, asthmatic thing. 

Clatty ‘kleti), a Se [f Char sd.1 + -y. 
a. ? Of mud, mud-built. b. Miry, dirty, nasty. 

1619 Z. Boyp Battle Soul (1629) 23 (Jam.) If a lord should 
giue to one of his seruants some cottage house of clay. .hut 
afterward.. should say, Fetch mee my good seruant out of 
his clattie cottage, and hring him to my palace. 1632 in 
Irving Dunbartonsh. (1860) 500 It is prouin that Isohell 
called the said Martha clattie haudrons. 

Clau, obs. form of CLaw. 

Clauchan, obs. form of CLACHAN. 

Claucht, sé. and v.: see CLAUGHT. 

Claud(e = clawed: see CLAw v. 

Claude Lorraine glass. Also Claude- 
glass. [Named from Claud (of) Lorraine (1600- 
1682), the French landscape painter.} A some- 
what convex dark or coloured hand-mirror, used. 
to concentrate the features of a landscape in sub- 
dued tones. Sometimes applied to coloured glasses 
through which a landscape, ctc. is viewed. 

1789 W. Gitrin Beaxty (1792) 1. 124 The only picturesque 
glasses are those, which the artists call Claud Loraine 
glasses. They are combined of two or three different 
colours; and if the hues are well sorted .. give the objects 
of nature a soft, mellow tinge, like the colouring of that 
master. 1824 Scorr Redg. let. v, Didst ever see what 
artists call a Claude Lorraine glass, which spreads its own 
particular hue over the whole landscape which you see 
throughit, 1882 E. Gosse Gray viii. 187 Gray walked ahout 
everywhere with that pretty toy, the Claude-Lorraine glass 
in his hand, making the beautiful forms of the landscape 
compose in its lustrous chiaroscuro. 

Claudent (kld-dent), 2. [ad. L. clandent-em, 
pr. pple. of cladére to shut, close.} Shutting, 
closing. Clawdent Aluscle: the orbicularis muscle. 

1708 Kersey, Claxdent, shutting or closing, as Clax- 
dent Muscles, certain Muscles that serve to shut the Eye- 
lids. Soin BaiLey, Jounson, and mod. Dicts. 

Claudetite (klo-détait). A/zz. [Named 1868 
from its discoverer F. Claudet : see -ITE.] Native 
arsenious acid of pearly lustre, occurring in thin 
plates in the San Domingo Mines in Portugal. 

1868 Dana A/ii2. 796. 

+ Clau‘dicant, ¢. Obs. [ad. L. claudicaut-em, 
pres. pple. of claudicdre: see next.} Lame, halt- 
ing, limping. “¢. and fg. 

1624 /rel. Fubilce in Dihdin Libr. Comp. (1824) 255 Shall 
man, their pettie soveraigne, he claudicant and heteroclite. 
1671 7rue Nonconf. 184 Such claudicant Arguments. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 46. 3/x Your Claudicant Bride. 

+ Clau'dicate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. claudicare 
f. claud-us lame.} ‘Yo be lame, to limp. 

1623in CocKeRAM. Soin Brount, Puttuirs, Baitey, Joun- 
son, and mod. Dicts. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1. 267 Till 
his last step to claudicate in gait. 

+ Claudica'tion. Oés. [ad. L. claudication- 
em, n. of action -f. claudicare, so F. claudication.) 
The action of limping or halting. 

1655 /ardle Facions \. vi. 91 Claudicacion or limping. 1622 
Br. Apernetuy Chr. & Heat. Treatise i. 5 The claudica- 
tions and haltings of the saints are not diseases, but in 
part. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 80. ?7, 1 have. .contracted 
a very honest and undissemhled Claudication in my Left 
Foot. 

+ Clau-dity. Os. rave—°. [ad. L. clauditas f. 
claud-us Jame: see -1TY.] Lameness. 

1656 in Brount; thence 1692 in CoLes, 

Clauen, obs. pl. of Caw. 

Claught, pa. t. of CLEEK v., to snatch, clutch. 

Claught, claucht (klayxt, klay*t), v. Sc. 
[Irregularly formed on claucht, pa. t. of CLEEK. 
Cf. clad vb.] To seize with claws; to clutch, 
snatch. 

a1800 Jacobite Relics}. 58 (Jam.) Jo claucht my daddie’s 
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wee hit house, 1815 Scotr Guy MM. xi, He saw Meg.. 
claught the hairn suddenly out of the gauger’s arms. 

Claught, sd. Sc. Also 8- claucht. [f. pa. 
pple. of CLEEK v.] A sudden snatch or clutch. 

1768 Ross Helenore 42(Jam.) Ane J kent na took a claught 
of me. | 1825-79 JAmirson, When one lays hold of what is 
falling, it is said that he ‘ gat a claucht of it.’ 

+ Clau-neher. Oés. Afin. [Cf. CLuncu.] See 
quot. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Dict. Eiijh, Clauncher, a piece of 
Kevell, Tufft, Stone, etc., having always some Joynt at the 
hack of it, which heing driven past becomes loose, and heing 
struck upon yields a sound, and often slips down unex- 
pectedly, and many times Ore has heen discovered at the 
hack of such Claunchers. 

+Claurie, a. Obs. fer. Forms: 5 cloury, 
clawri, 6 claurie, clawry, -rie. Of one colour. 

1486 Bk. St. Alban’s, Her. Bva, Hit is clepyd in armis 
claury. /ézd. Bvh, Clawri is called playn of oon coloure. 
1572 BossEWELL Armorie u. 78h, The felde of thys cote 
Armoure is Claurie. 1585 Ferne Blac. Gentrie 186 When 
all the pointes and horders of the field he of one colour: 
which was called Clawrie. /éz¢. 213 Which also might he 
horne Clawry counterly or quarterly, 


Clause (kloz). Also 4-6 claus, 5 clawse, 
clausse. [a. Ol. clazse, ad. late or med.L. clausa, 
app. in sense of L. clazszla close of a period or 
formula, conclusion, clause, dim. of *clazsa, itself 
not recorded as sb. in ancient Latin; f. L. clazd- 
ére, claws-um to CLosE. Cf. Pr. clauza; It. uses 
clausula.] 


1. A short sentence ; a single passage or member 


of a discourse or writing; a distinct part or 


member of a sentence, esp. in Gramm. Analysis, 
one containing a subject and predicate. 

21225 Ancr. Xk. 46 Vour crevices a uour halue, mid teos 
uour efter clauses. Crux_/fugat omne malum, etc. @ 1300 
Cursor M, 25257 (Cott. Galba) Pis claus es cald pe thrid 
hone, Fader in erth pi will he done. 1399 LaNncL. Rich. 
Redeles Prol. 72 Constrewe ich clause with be culorum. 
1413 Lyn. Pilgr. Sowle 1. xv. (1859) 12, I can speke neyther 
word ne clause, 1577 tr. Budlinger’s Decades (1592) 556 
The testimony of Dauid.. doth in a maner conteine three 
sundry memhers or clauses. 1601 SHaxs. 7wel. NV... i. 
165 Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, For that I 
woo, thou therefore hast no cause. 1742 Younc Wi. Th. 
vii. 751 Why thunder’d this peculiar clause against us, All- 
mortal, and All-wretched ! 1865 DatcLeisn Gram, Analysis 
15 A phrase is a comhination of words without a predicate; 
a clause is a term of a sentence containing a predicate 
within itself; as, a man who zs wise. 

b. (=L. clausula.) The close oreud ofa period. 

1440 Prompt. Parv. 80 Clawse or poynte (or clos P.), 
clausula (clausa P). 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 2 
Men hegan to hunt more after ..the choiceness of the 
phrase .. and the sweet falling of the clauses. ; 

2. A particular and separate article, stipulation, 

‘or proviso, in any formal or legal document. 

Often used with attrihute or defining phrase as Codicillary 
Clause, Penal Clause, Saving Clause, etc. Also, in Se. 
Law, Clause of Devolution, a clause devolving an office or 
duty upon a person in certain contingent circumstances ; 
Clause irritant, a clause in a deed of settlement hy which 
the acts and deeds of a proprietor contrary to the conditions 
of his rights hecome null and void; Clause resolutive, a 
clause hy which the rights of a proprietor rendered null and 
void hy a clause irritant, hecome resolved and extinguished. 
(See 1807-8 Bett Dict. Law Scotl.) 

¢ 1374 CHAucER 7voylus 1. 679 He shall me never hinde 
in soche a clause. 1447 Bokennam Seystfys (1835) Introd. 1 
The formal cause {he| Settyth in dew ordre clause he clause. 
1495 Act 11 Hex. V/I.c. 42 Pream., A Clause of Warantise 
accordyng to the seid dede. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 
45a, Without anye suche clause sette or put in the deede. 
a 1600 Hooker Eccd. Pol. vi. §6 Add thereto an express 
clause of special provision. 1730 Baker's Chroxz. an. 1678 
(R.) {A hill) for exclusion of all popish memhers to sit In 
. parliament (with a clause in favour of the Duke of York). 
1792 Anecad. IV’, Pitt 11. xxix. 125 There is a clause in the 
Act of Settlement, to ohlige every Minister to sign his 
name to the advice which he gives his Sovereign, 1858 
Bricut Sp. /zdia 24 June, I am not proposing any clause 
in the Bill. 1875 Stunss Const. Hist. 111. xviii. 23 The 
passing of a statute of twenty clauses. 

+3. Close, conclusion. Odés. 

[1275 Stat. West. 1, Pream., In crastino clausi Pas- 
chae.] 158: Lamparpe Zévrev. 1v. xix. (1588) 600 The clause 
of Easter. 1630 M. Gonwyn tr. Ann. Eng. 301 God was 
pleased he should end his long life..with so happy a clause. 
1634-5 in NV. Riding Rec. 1V. 24 After the clause of Easter 
next. 1724 Ramsay Tva-t, Adisc. (1733) I. 100 Be thou 
merry late and air ‘This is the final end and clause. 

+4. Clause-rolls (Rotuli claus?) :=CLOSE 
ROLLs, 

1700 TyRELL //ist. Eng. 11. 837 These Letters .. remain 
upon Record in the Tower on the Clause Roll of this Year. 

+ Claused, 7//. a. [f. L. cZazs-zs closed + -ED.] 

1440 Promp, Parv. 83 Closyd, clausyd or closyd in, 
Iuclusus. 

Clauset, obs. form of CLOSET. 

Clausick : sec CLAw-sIck. 

Clau:sify, zzozce-wd., to arrange in clauses. 

188: J. Payne tr. Vzllox 96 To glose upon it and com- 
ment... To clausify it or transcrihe At will. 

Clausse, Clausset, obs. ff. CLausr, CLOSET. 

+Clau'ster, -re, 5. Oss. Also 4 claustur, 
6 clowster. [OE. clazster, a. L. claustr-um ‘lock, 
bar, bolt’, later ‘a shut up place, a cell or cloister’, 
f. claud-, claus- to shut + -¢rum instrumcntal sufhx. 
So Icel. Alausty. In ME. the word may have | 
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been formed anew from Latin. OE. had another 
form cliistor, corresp. to OS. elzistar, MDu. clétster, 
Du. 2luister; app. repr. a pop. L. variant cézs- 
trum. Later variants were CLOSTER and CLOISTER. 
( Clowster may belong to either cZazster or closter.)} 
A cloister, cell, or monastery. 

c1000 /Etrric Greg. Collog. (end) Gap ut .. to claustre. 
— élfric’s Gl. Wr-W. 186/7 Claustrunz feesten uel clauster. 
1340 Ayend. 267 Uor claustres and uor strayte cellen. ¢ 1400 
Prymer in Maskell Mon. Rit. 11.5 The claustur of marie 
herith him. 1549 Chron. Grey Friars (1852) 58 The x. day 
of Aprill {1549] was pullyd downe the clowster in Powlles 
that was callyd the Pardon churcheyerd. /6id. 64 Clowster. 
726 Ayirre Parerg. 6 Within the Claustres of the said 
Monastery. 

Hence Clau‘sterman, in Ormin clawwstre- 
mann; cf. ON. 2/austra-mann a monk. 

¢1zoo OrmIN 6352 For pi hirrb wel clawwstremann Onn- 
fanngenn mikell mede. 

+Clauster, v. Obs. rave. [ad. med.L. clau- 
strare, f. claustrum: see prec.] To cloister. 

1635 Pacitr Christianog. Relig. Brit. 35 They lived not 
claustered in Monasteries. 

Claustered, obs. var. of CLUSTERED. 

Clausthalite (klau’staloit). A. [Named 
1832 from Clausthal, Germany, where found: see 
-1TE.] A lead-gray native selenide of lead. 

1835 SHEPARD A/iz. 133 Clausthalite. 1868 Dana AZin., 
Clausthalite .. occurs commonly in fine granular masses. 

Claustral (klo'stral), 2. [ad. late L. clazstral- 
7s, f. claustrium CLOISTER: see also -AL1.] 

1. Of, pertaining, or belonging to a cloister or 
religious house. 

¢ 1430 tr. Aewpis’ [mit. 1. xxv. (E. E.T,S., Religiose 
men pat are streited under claustral discipline. ¢1449 
Pecock Refr. 537 Claustral monkis. 1546 Bate £xg. 
Votaries 1. (1550) 61h, Dunstane .. compelled men and 
women ..to kepe claustrale ohedyence. 1726 AYLIFFE 
Parerg.6 A conventual Priory, is a Dignity in the Church, 
hut a Claustral Priory is not. 1862 Hook Lives 4éfs. 11. 
vi. 322 The commencement of his claustral life. . 

+2. Pertaining toa cloister, colonnade, or piazza. 

1560 RoLianp Crt. Venus . 509 Cumana.. set in hir sait, 
claustrall. 

3. Cloister-like, savouring of the cloister. 

1862 Teniple Bur Alag. IV. 402 Isolation and claustral 
seclusion. 1877 L. Morris £féc. Hades 1. 11 The sacred 
claustral doors of home. 1886 Farrar //ist. [neterpret. 285 
The claustral narrowness of medizval exegesis. 

Claustration (kldstrzi:fan). [mod. f. on clazs- 
trum; also in Fr.: see -aTion.] The action of 
enclosing or confining in a cloister. 

1863 J. M. LupLow Sisterhood in Gd. Words 498 At Nancy 
in 1696, the Bishop of Toul tried to compel the claustration 
of the Grey Sisters of the city. 

Clau:sular, a. Of the nature of a clausc. 

1849 Smart Walker's Dict. 1860 Jowrtr Ess. § Rev. 
397 Clausular structure. 

+Clau'sule. Ods. rare. [a. F. clauszle, ad. L. 
clausula an end, close, or clause, dim. of clazsa: 


see CLAUSE.] A little clause. 

¢1449 Pecock Refr. 1. iii. 16 Thilk litil now rehercid 
clausul, Luk vje. c. /6zd. 441 The Myddil Clausul closid he- 
twixt these now rehercid Clausulis. 1590 SwinBURNE 7yeat. 
Test. Pref., Sundrie sorts of bookes; as lectures, councels, 
tracts, decisions. .clausules, common opinions. 

+Clau‘sure. Obs. Also 5 clawser, 6 claw- 
sure, clawesure. [ad. L. c/azszira closing, bar-~ 
tier, f. claudé&re to CLOSE: cf. clostve.] 

1. The action of closing or enclosing, CLosuRE, 

c1440 Prop. Parv. 86 Clausure or clos (1499 clawser), 
Clausura, 1669 Woopnead S?¢. 7eresa i. vi. 42 Clausure, 
shutting up the Grates, &c. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
ul. 1, 282 The dispute .. protracted the clausure {of the 
conclave]. 

2. Closed or shut up condition. 

1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Yokx xx. 19 Note in T. Cartwright, 
Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 243 ne also came out of his 
mothers womhe, the clausure not sturred. 1669 WOoDHEAD 
St. Teresa 1. Vv. 33 Clausure, Penance, and other Austeri- 
ties. @1714 Geppes (J.), In some monasteries the severity 
of the Clausure is hard to he horn. 1815 Soutney Sir 7. 
.Vore (1829) 11. 331 In this respect the clausure is complete. 
[bid. 333 There is no vow, no clausure. 

b. A/ed. Imperforated (or clogged, obstructed) 
condition of any canal or cavity in the body. 

1585 Lioyp 7yeas. /Tealth 1 ij, Gume of a Peache.. 
openeth the inward clawesures of the hreste. 

3. An enclosed place, an enclosure, a close. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clii. (1495) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple. 1609 A/Zauch. 
Court Leet Records (1885) 11. 246 One clausure of land 
called Shiponley. 

4, That which encloses; an cnclosure; a bar. 

1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 254 He hath broken the clau- 
sures of deth. 1460 Capcrave Chvox. 237 Alle clausures of 
wodis thei distroyed. 1511 46p. Warham’s Visitation in 
Brit. Mag. XX X11. 41 The clausure of the churchyard in 
the north side lacketh reparation. 1669 Woopneap Sz. 
Teresa \. xv. 111, | made them hegin the Walls, to the end 
it might have such Clausure, as was fitting, 

5. An enclosing case or cover. 

1564 Brcon Acts of Christ & Antichr. (1844) 521 Old rotten 
hones or reliques of saints .. in precious shrines and costly 
clausures. 1567 Drant /forace'’s fist. 1. xiii, Thou shalte 
presente to August hand my bokes in clawsure tyed. 

Claut (klot), 5d. Sc. and north. dial. [Goes 
with CLaut v.; perh. related to claw or claught. 
(It might possibly represent an OF. *clawet from 


CLAUT. 
clav-an to Cuaw. Cf. Sievers, Miscell. f. Ags. 
Gramm. § 246.)] 

1. A grasping hand, a clutch. 


1697 W. CLELAND /oents 38 For blew bonnets they leave 
non, That they can get their clauts upon. ¢ 

2. An instrument for raking or scraping, as a 
hoe, mud-scraper. C/auts: hand-cards for wool. 

x808 in JAMIESON. 1880 clu/rint 6 Down Gloss.:E. D.S., 
Claut, a strong rake for raking up mire or rubbish, 

3. A handful, a rakeful, a scraping. 

1793 Burns Wee o’ the Milli, She has gotten a coof wi’ a 
clauto’ siller. 1818 Scotr A’'ed Rey xvii, ‘ You might have 
.. heard an excellent discourse.’ ‘Clauts o’ cauld parridge’, 
replied Andrew. ; 

Claut: (kldt), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
claife, clawt. [See CLrautsh. (lt might possibly 
represent an OE, *claweltan, f. clawet; see prec.).) 
To scratch, claw, rake, scrape out, cxtract with 
claws, or the like. 

1596 Dacevopce tr. Leslie's (ist. Scot. (1885) 30 This oxx 
..regardet nocht [the dogs] bot walde clate him with his 
cluifes. 1674 Ray V. Country Was. 14 ToClant, to scratch, 
toclaw. 1721-1800in BaiLey. 1790 A. Witson Elcey Usfort. 
Tailor Wks. (1846) 45 Soon as ilka dish was clautet. 1823 
J. Witson Trials Marg. Lyndsay 65 (Jam.) Here is four 
pound. May it do nae guid to him who clawts it out o” the 
widow's house. 1876 A/id Vorksh. Gloss. (E, D.S.), Clawt, 
to claw in an indecisive quick manner. 1876 IWAitby Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clawting, a buffeting, where the fists and fingers 
are engaged. 

Clauwe, obs. form of CLaw. 

+ Cla:val, a. and sb. Anat. Obs. 
clavel, now claveau, key-stonc, etc.] 

A. adj. (?) Malar. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The clauall 
bones .. are the bones of the eares wherunto are fastened 
y* muscles and cordes that couer the Jawes. 

B. sé. (See quot.) 

rsq4r_R. Cortann Guydou's Quest. Chirurg., Vhe .xij. 
place is on the fontynelles vnder y° knee .. there as the 
lacert is dyuyded fro the lacert, and is made with rounde 
claualles with place for the purgacyon of all the body, and 
the dyseases of the legges. 

Clavate (klé-ve't’, a. [ad. L. céivat-us, pa. 
pple. of clavdre to stud with nails or knobs (cf. 
Pliny //. WV. 1x. 36 ‘genus concharum clavatum’), 
f. clavus nail, In sense 2 taken as f. c/dva club (a 
doubtful Latin use).] 


+1. Studded with nails or knobs, knobbed. Ods. 

1661 Lovett //ist, Anim. & Miu. Introd., Fishes. .clavate, 
spinose, rough. 

2. Chietly Zoo/, and Bot. Club-shaped ; thick- 
ened towards the apex like a club. 

1813 BincLey Asin. Biog. (ed. 4) 11). 126 Of the Silpha, 
or Carrion Beetles .. Their antenna are clavate, and the 
club is perfoliate. 1835 Linptey /utrod. Bot. (1868) 1. 342 
The filament..is thickést at the upper end, or clavate. 

Cla-vated, a. [f. as prec.+-Ep.] = pree. 

1728 Woopwarb Fosszls (J.), Clavated spikes of some kind 
of echinus. — ; 

Clavation (klavzi:fon). [f. Ciavare, or its 
source +-ATION.] Clavate state or quality; sfec. 
in fat. clavate articulation, GoMPHosis. 


Clavato-, comb. form of CLavaTE: as in c/a- 
valo-clongale, -lurbinate, etc. 

1848 Dana Zooph. 370 Clavato-turbinate. 
Branches subterete, clavato-elongate. 

+Clave!. Obs. [ad. 1. c/a@va knotty stick, club, 
scion.] A k>otty branch, scion, graft. 

1420 Pallad. ou Husb. wv. 415 In March orenge is sette 
in sondry wyse..in bough, in branches and in clave. 


+Clave2. Obs. [2ad. L. clévrs key, bolt.] 
ay 


(2a. OF. 
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1601 HoLiann Pliny xvi. xl, The leaves of the dores be- 
longing to this temple .. stood foure yeres glewed in the 
clave [iu glutints compagine). 

2. Nautl. (See quots.) 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1.151 Clave, a stool .. sup- 
ported by 4 legs; the top 6 feet long, 2 or 3 feet wide .. in 
which the shells are set up with wedges for making the 
sheave-holes. /did. 153 The blocks are..jambed up..with 
wedges in a clave. 

3. (Sec quot.) 

1847-78 Havuwett, Clave, the handle, or the part of a 
pair of small balances by which they are lifted up in weigh- 
ing anything. 

Clave, pa. tense of CLEAVE v. 

|| Clavecin (klewisin). Was. [F. clavecin, ad. 
med.L. clavicymbalum or \t. clavicembalo: see 
Cravicympat.] The French name of the harpsi- 
chord: somctimes used by English writers. 

1819 Pantologia, Clavecit (¥r.), in music, a harpsichord. 
188: A. J. Hirkins in Grove Dict. Mus. 111. 194 About the 
year 1500 the clavecin had been made in the clavichord 
shape, and called Spinet. 

Hence Cla-vecinist [a. F. c/aveciniste}, a player 
on the clavecin. 

1865 Huttan Transit. Period Music 243 Vhe sudden in- 
disposition..of the Clavecinist, gave him [Handel] an op- 
portunity. 1868 Browninc Ring § Bk. 1.1. 1209 As. Clave- 
cinist..debarred his instrument Yet thrums. . With desperate 
finger on dumb table edge. 

laved, a. Her. =CLAviE. 
1830 in Rosson. 


Clavel (klevél). Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 
clavie, 7, 9 clavy, 9 clavey, 7- clavel. [a. OF. 
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clavel, now claveau, keystone of an arch, wedge- 
shaped lintel of a window, door, or the like ; = Pr. 
clavel, Cat. clavell, \t. chiavello:—\.. *clavellus 
dim. of c/dvus nail, peg, clinching instrument.] 

1. The lintcl over a tirc-place ; ess. a beam of 
wood so uscd, the mantel. 

160z Carew Coruwall 11723) 138a, The hewed stones of 
the windowes, dowres, and clavels, pluct ont to serve private 
buildings. 1611 Corvat Crudities 303 The fairest chimney 
for clauy and jeames that euer I saw. 1753 Bortase in 
Phil, Traus, XLVIIL. 91 The lightning had Ieft a mark 
quite cross the clavel of the kitchen-chimney, 1847 78 
Hatuwett, Clavel, a mantel-piece, Wes1. Called also .. 
clavy. 1888 Exworrny IV. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., Would 
you like to have a arch a-turned or a clavel? /déd. ‘The 

olmen Clavel Inn. ; 

2. Comb., as clavel (clavy-) -board, -piece, 
-taek, =mantelpiccc. 

1847-78 Hattiwett, Clavel .. called also .. clavy-piece. 
Clavel-tack is, I believe, the shelf over the mantel-piece. 
1862 BARNES Rhyues iu Dorset Dial. 1.136 Just above the 
clavy-bwoard Wer father’s spurs, an* gun, an’ sword. 

+ Cla:vellated, a. Oss. [f. mcd.L. clévellat-us 
(cineres clavellati, clavati, Du Cange), OF. clazel'e, 
in cendre clavelée, mod. ¥. cendre gravelde, Mit. 
“granulated ashes’, which Littré takes as the 
proper form: but on phonetic grounds this is 
doubtful.) 

1. in Clavellated Ashes: ‘Potash of superior 
quality obtained from the dried and calcined Ices 
of winc, for the usc of dyers’ (Godcfroy). 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ A rchidoxis u. 58 Of the Alkali of the 
Ashes..we make a clavellated gnawing Salt. 1683 Satmon 
Dorou Med, 1. 504 Clavellated or gravelled Ashes are no- 
thing else but the calx of the Lees of Wine, etc., etc, @ 1735 
Arsutunor (J.), Air, transmitted through clavellated ashes 
into an exhausted receiver, loses weight. ; 

*2. [as from ¢/@va club] Shaped like a little club. 

1713 Dertam Phys.-Theol. yin. iv. 402 The lamellated 
Antennz of some, the clavellated of others. 

Claver (klé'va1 , 56.) Sc. and north. dial, Also 
elaiver. [See CLAveER v2] Idle garrulous talk, 
to little purpose, or with little sense; an idle story, 
a piece of idle gossip. 

(1, a 1689 in Scott Old Aort. xi. note, When I was entering 
life, there was ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his clavers, and 
now I ain ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving us a’ 
wi’ his knocks. 1722-30 Ramsay Parrot, Delighted with 
their various claver. 1787 Burns Answ. Gudew. Wauchope- 
House i, Wi’ claivers, and haivers, Wearing the day awa. 
1819 CartyLe Early Lett. (Norton) I. 230 This is all claver, 
but it pleases one. 1822 Scotr Pirate II. 180 To carry 
clashes and clavers up and down. A/od. Sc. * Muckle claver 
and little corn,’ said of pulpit eloquence that has little 
edifying in it; with pun on clave, clover. 

+ Claver, 56.2, Obs. rare. [? Meant for CLaviER, 
though hardly in the same scnse.] 

1598 SytyesteR De Bartas u.u. iv. Coluinnes (1605) 1. 493 
Where, as by Art one selfily blast breath’d out From pant- 
ing bellowes, passeth all-about Winde-Instruntents ; enters 
by th’ under Clauers Which with the Keyes the Organ- 
Maister quauers. 

Claver, s/.3, obs. form of CLovER. 

Claver, 56.4, obs. form of CLEAVERs. 

+ Cla‘ver (kle'vor), v.1 Obs. exc. dial. Also 
5-6 cleuer. [First found in 13th c.; cf. Da. 
klavre to climb, clamber, and mod.Du. &/averen, 
hleveren, \.G. klauern, in same sense; ON, had 
klifrato climb. All these are regarded as frequen- 
tatives, from the vb.-root Adz, A/iv-, in OT cut. 
klit- to stick, adhere, hence to climb. Cf. also 
ME. clafser, OE. clifer, claw, talon.] intr. To 
climb, clamber. (Some take it in first quot. as 
= clutch, claw.) 

az2zz5 Aucr. R.10z2 Hweder pe cat of helle claurede eucr 
toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, hire heorte heaued. 
2a 1400 VWorte Arth. 3325 Two kynges ware clymbande, and 
claverande oneheghe. 1423 Jas. I. Avug’s Q. clix. A quhele, 
on quhich cleuering I sye A multitude of folk before myn 
eye. 1647 M. Hupsox Div. Aight Gout. Ep. Ded. 1 Sub- 
jects are clavered up into the Kings Throne, and the King 
debased below ..a free-born subject. 1876 Wid-lorksh. 
Gloss, (1. D.S.', Clavver, to clainber. ; 

Claver kléva1). v.2 Sc. and worth, dial. [Of 
uncertain origin. Somewhat similar are Gaelic 
clabatire, clabhraichean babbler; also obs. Dn. 
kalaberen ‘inter se in utramque partcm de variis 
rebus otiose suaves iucundosque sermones con- 
ferre’ Kilian) ; and Ger. hlaffern, kliffern, ‘ gar- 
Tulare’, to chatter, blab, ‘viel sechweigen ist 
kunst, viel klaffern bringt ungunst’). The last 
agrees best in sense, but it is not easy to conccive 
how, being a High German word, it could have 
been adopted in Scotland ¢ 1600.] 

tntr. To talk idly, or with little sense ; to gossip, 
palaver, prate. 

a1605 [sce CLaverinc]. «171g Sc. Pasgutls (1868) 395 
When ye clatter then, and claver, Ye sprinkle all their necks 
with slaver. 1815 Scotr Guy VW. xxii, ‘Clavering about 
thae auldwarld stories.” 1828 -- //rt, Midd. xx. ‘A worthy 
minister, as gude a man..as ever ye heard claver in a 
pu'pit.” 1850 James Odd Oak Chest 111. 14 ‘I'm no given 
to clavering of other people’s concerns.’ 1876 Il Artéy Gloss. 
(E. D.S.), Clazver, to contend, to chatter. 

lience Cla-verer. one who clavers, a babbler; 
Clavering ///. a. 


i 


CLAVICULAR. 


1606 tr. Rolla k ou 2 Thess. 1401 Jam.) Busic bodies, clauer- 
ers, and pratlers, «@ 1605 MontcomraiE /lyting 617 An 
claucring cohoobie. 1722 Ramsay Fables, Clock & Dial, 
Ne’er brag of constant clavering cant. 1816 Seorr Old 
Wort. vii, ‘A lang-tongued clavering wife.’ 1822 — .Vigel 
v, A. Fames: Waud your clavering tongue. : 

1 Cla:vestock. O/s. [f. CLEAVE v. + Srock.] 
A chopper for cleaving wood. 

1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 38 A clauestock and rabetstock, 
carpenters crauc, and seasoned timber, for pinwood to hauc. 
1688 R. Tlonme Al evonry mi. 244/1 In the Farmers Tous 
.. [have] Clavestook, Rabbet Stock, a Jatk to saw upon, 
and Pinwood Timber. 

Clavey, var. of CLAVEL. 

Claviature. ad. Ger. &/avialur, repr. 1.. 
type *«/aviatira, f. clavis key: cf. OF. claveure.] 
The kcy-board of an organ or pianoforte. 

188293 ScuarE Lucy, Rel Aum. 1. 1702 The pedal 
claviature was not invented until the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. ‘ 

+ Clavichord ‘kle‘vikfid). Ods. exc. Mist. 
Forms: § 6 clavy-, 5 9 clavicord(e, 4 g elavi- 
chord. [in It. clavicordo Florio), Ger. klavichord, 
ad. 15th c. 1. clavichordium in Kules of Minne- 
singers , f. clavis key + chorda chord, string. In 
15-16th c. usually plural (parr of) clavichords. 
See also CLAKICHORD. 

It. clavicordo, Sp. clavicordio, Fr. clavicorde are the 
spiuet; our clavichord is in these langs. mtauicordo, -cordio 
-corde.| 

A musical instrument with strings and keys; in 
its devcloped form resembling a square pianoforte, 
the tones being produced by the action on thc 
strings of ‘tangents’ or small brass wedges at- 
tached in upright position to the back of the keys. 

1483 Caxton G. cle la Tour Kvj, Where his vyell and 
clauycordes were. 1502 Priny Purse Lap. Eliz. York 
(1830) 41 A straungier that gave the Quene a payre of clavy- 
cordes. 1632 SHERWOOD Cotgr. Dict, Clauicords, comme 
Claricords. 1724 STUKELEY in eur. (1882) 1. 75 Making a 
clavichord with Jews trumps instead of strings. 1740-61 
Mrs. Devany Life & Corr. (1861) INT. 414 Mary is now 
practising the clavicord, which I have got in the dining- 
room. 1769 Barrixncton JJozart in /’hil. Trans. LX. 64 
This great musician began to play on the clavichord when 
he was but seven years of age. 1803-19 Burney in Rees Cyc/. 
s.v. Clavicord(L.', Hearing the incomparable Emanuel Bach 
touch his favourite clavicord at Hamburg. 1888 Htreixs 
Maus, lustr. xxxiv, The clavichord is, without question, the 
earliest key-board stringed instrument, it having been de- 
yeloped from the monochord, used for teaching singing in 
monasteries and church schools. It appears to have come 
into use in the second half of the r4th century. 

Clavici'thern. = CLAvicyTHERIUM. 

1855 Browninec Wen & Won. u. d/eretic’s Trag. 199 Grace 
of lute or clavicithern. s : 

Clavicle! (klevik’l. fad. L. clavrcela (in 
16th c. F. clavicule) small key, tendril, bar or bolt 
of a duor, dim. of clavrs key: in med.L. ‘ collar- 
bone’, according to Littré ‘becausc it was com- 
pared to the key of a vault, or, as others think, be- 
cause its form is that of the ancient bolts’.] 

1. Anat. Vhe collar-bonc, which extends from the 
breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, forming part of 
the pectoral arch. In birds the two clavicles are 
united at their lower extremities into one bone, 
the furculum or * merry-thought ’. 

1615 Crookr Body of Wau 392 These Clauicles on either 
side fasten the shoulder blade to the brast-bone.  /4zi¢. gor 
These nerues run vnder the clauicle or cannell bone. 1685 
Cooke Marrow Chirurg. \ed. 4) 1 i. 8 1854 looker 
Jiimal. Frais. 1. iv. 99 To vase their aching clavicles. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., The clavicle is absent, among Mam- 
mals, in Ungulata and Cetacea, and in many Carnivora and 
Rodentia. 

+2. Bol. A tendril, clasper, cirrus. Oés . 

1725 SLOANE Jamaica 11.158 It climbs. like Ivy, with 
broad and soft clavicles. 1750 G. Hucues Barbadoes App. 
316 Clavicles, Claspers, or Tendrils, are the young Shoots 
of creeping scandent Plants. 

+3. Conch. The upper part of a spiral shell. O4s 

[r755 Gentl. May. XXV. 31 Clavicule, the pyramidal in- 
terior and exterior part of a twisted, or spiral shell, begin- 
ning near the middle, and ending near the summit Some- 
times called the head.) 1774 Gotpsu. .Val. /fist. (1862 
I]. iv. iv. 358 Freshwater shells want... solidity. their cla- 
vicle as it ts called is neither so prominent nor so strong. 

+Cla‘vicle 2. 06s. rare. [ad. L. type * ize 
culus, dim. of c/avus nail, wart, corn.] A wart. 

1661 Lovet J//ist, mim. & .Win. 104 The liquour thereof, 
applied helps clavicles in the hands. 

Clavicorn (khevikgm'. £x/. [ai mod 1. 
clavicorn-ts,{. claz-a club + cornu hom.) Club- 
horned: applicd to a subsection of pentamcrous 
bectles, Clavicornes, having club-shaped antenne. 

(1837 Penny Cyl. VIL. 244%2 Clavie runes.) 1860 Nlayvwa 
Exp. Lex., Clavicornis, club-horned. .clavicorn. 

Clavicular (klevikidla, a. [f 1. oitvenl-a 
+-an: cf. F. claviculaire.] 

+1. Of or pertaining ta a key. Oés. 

1657-96 in Purtuirs. 1692 in Cor rs. 

2. Of or pertaining to the clavicle or collar bone. 

1824 Sin A. Coortr Dishmations & Fray tures’ 1231) 286 
The clavicle is joined to the first mb by a clavicular costal, 
or..rhomboid ligament. 1878 T. Buvast Pract. Surg. 1. 
479 The clavicular ori, in of the pectoral muscle. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex, Claruular ariery,a small branch of the acromio- 
thoracic artery, which supplies the subclavius muscle 


CLAVICULATE, 


Hence Clavi-cularly adv. 

1888 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Dec. 14/1 The important point | 
in breathing is to do so diaphragmatically and not clavicu- 
larly—i.e., to employ deep breathing, and to avoid all 
tendency to raise the shoulders, 

+ Clavicula‘rious, a. Ods.—° [ad. L. clavicu- 
larius.] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Clavicularious, of or pertaining 
toa key: so 1692 in Cotgs. 

Claviculate (klavikivlct), @ [f. L. clave- 
cul-a+-ATE*; in mod. F. claviculé.] a. Anat. 
Provided with clavicles or collar-bones. b. Aor. 
Having tendrils 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

+Clavi‘culer. OJs. [AFr. ad. L. claziculi- 
rius key-keeper, f. clavicula, dim. of ciivis key: 
see -AR.] A key-keeper, turnkey. 

1447 BokeNHAM Seyztys (1835) 28 Sergius was unyversel 
clavyculer Of holy cherche. ; 

Clavicy'linder. j/us. [f. L. clawi-s key + 
CYLINDER.] A musical instrument invented by 
Chladni. 

1880 Grove Dict. Asus. s.v. Chladni, The Clavi-cylinder.. 
was like a square pianoforte, and comprised four and a half 
octaves. The sound was produced by friction from a single 
glass cylinder connected with internal machinery. by which 
the differences of the notes were produced. 1888 Strainer & 
BARRETT (ed. 3) Ss. v. _ : 

+ Clavicymbal (klevisi mbal). A/ws. Obs. exc. 
flist. Forms: § claui-, 6 clawesymballe, 7 
clavecymbal, 9 clavicimbal, -cymbal, and in 
It. form clavicembalo. [ad. med.L. clavicym- 
balum, -cymbolum in Rules of the Minnesingers 
by Eberhard Cersne, 1404, f. clavis key + cym- 
balum CYMBAL. In It. clavicembalo, gravicemtalo 
(both in Florio)’, F. clavecin (Cotgr. clavessin, 
OF. clavechinbolon\, Ger. clavizimbel, perverted 
hlaffenzimmer. See also CLARICYMBAL, CLAVECIN.] 

An old name of the Harpsichord, a musical 
instrument with keys, and strings set in vibration 
by means of quills or leathern plectra in wooden 
uprights called jacks. 

1492 Hill of Clyf (Somerset Ho.), My Clauysymballes. 
1s06 Hill. of The. Buttler ‘Somerset Ho.), A payre of | 
Clawesymballes. 1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Clavecynibal, a 
pair of Virginals, or Claricords. 1864 Encer A/us. Anc. 
Vat. 42 The German clavicimbel .. was a kind of spinet. 
1880 A. J. Hipxins in Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 367 Mattheson 
lauded the clavichord above the clavicymbel or harpsichord. 
1880 /4id. s.v. Celalo, The dulcimer, or cembalo, witb 
keys added, became the clavicembalo. 

|| Clavicytherium kle:visipieridm). fas. 
[Better clavicitherium, med.L., f. clavis key + 
CitHER.] An early musical instrument of the 
harpsichord type, being really an upright spinet. 

[saz VirpunG Jusica getutscht (Basel), Claviciterium. 
1611 M. Praetorius Syutagm. Adusic.(Wolfenbittel) IL. xli, 
Clavicytherium.] 1819 Paztologia III, Clavicytheruim, 
the clavichord. 1860 RimpauLt Pianoforte 28 The clavi- 
cytherium, or &eyed-cithara. 1880 A. J. Hipxins in Grove 
Dict. Mus., Clavicytheriuim, an uprigbt musical instrument 
allied to the horizontal harpsichord and spinet. 1888 
Mus, Inst. Plate vi. Named Clavicytherium by the earliest 
writer on musical instruments, Virdung..wbo gives a draw- 
ing of one. It is in fact a spinet set upright. _ , 

Clavie, a. Her. [a. F. clave (see Littré), f. L. 
clavis key.] \Wey-shaped. Also Clavied a. 

1572 BossEWELL A rnzorie, 94 b, The field is gules, a Crosse 
doble clauie d’Argent. This Crosse ought to be figured as 
a double warded key. 

Clavie, var. of CLAVEL. 

| Clavier. [F. clavier, orig. a key-bearer (on 
L. type claviarius, f. clavis key), hence key-board. 
Thence, Ger. clavier, klavier, Du. hklavier, Da. 
klaveer, Sw. klaver.| 

1. The key-board or set of keys of a musical 
instrument. (Cf. CLAVER sé.-) 

1708 Mottevx Kabelais v. xx. (1737) 88 The Pedals of 
Turbith, and the Clavier or Keys of Scammony. 1855 
Brownine Master Hugues iii, | looked up and surveyed, 
O’er my three claviers, yon forest of pipes Whence you still 
peeped in the shade. 1880 E. J. Hopkins in Grove Dict. 
A7us. 1. 4&5 Communication established between the 
claviers of an organ and the sound-board pallets. 

2. (klavier. A general German name of all 
keyboard instruments with strings, but specially 
the clavichord ; later, the pianoforte. Also attrib. 

1845 E. Hotmes Afocart 13 [Mozart] having commenced 
composition without recourse to the clavier. 1880 L767. 
Univ. Knowl. II. 91 [Bach’s) numerous works. . written for 
his favorite instrument, the clavier ‘the piano of that day). 
1885 A thenzum 21 Mar. 385/2 l’our of the clavier concertos 
..were given with the aid of a small but select orchestra. 
1886 Academy 22 May 371/2 The eminent pianist will .. 
play, as it were, a history of clavier music from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Victoria. 

llence Clavierist, a player on the clavier. 

1845 Kk. Hotmes JJozart 111 Becché [was] a celebrated 
clavierist of the day. 

Claviform kl«-viffim),a@. [f. L. claza club 
+-FoRM: cf. F. claviforme.] 

1. Having the form of a club; club-shaped. 

1817 R. Jameson Char. Ain. 94 Claviform .. is composed 
of club-shaped parallel rods, which adhere by their thin 
extremities. Example, Compact black ironstone. 1836 
Topn Cycl. Anat. 1. 703/1 The foot .. is claviforin when it 
is thicker at its extremity than at its base. 1875 W.Tfovcn- 
ton Sk. Brit, Jusect. 87 Vhe claviform stigma. 
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2. [f. L. clavus] Nail-shaped. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

+ Claviger (klevidgar). Oés. [a. L. claviger 
carrying a key or a club, f. cl@v-¢s key or cliv-a 
club + -ger.] One who carries a key,a key-keeper. 

1606 Br. Bartow Serz. (1607) B4a, The great clauiger of 
heauen, which hath the key of Dauid. 1712 E. Cooxe 
Foy. S. Sea Introd., You are appointed to secure it in 
some Chest, Box, etc.and to be one of the Clavigers thereof. 

Clavi‘gerous, a. [See prec. and -ous.] a. 
prec. : Bearing a key or keys. b. Club-bearing. 

a. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. Hence 1692 in Cotes. 

b. 1730-36 in Baitey; and in mod. Dicts. 

Claviole (kl vijél). Avus. [f. Cuavis key + 
Viou.] A keyed viol, the name given to a musical 
instrument. It was played on with finger-keys 
like the piano, the strings being set in vibration by 
a rotatory arrangement acting like the violin bow. 

1819 Pantologia, Claviole, invented by a Mr. J. I. 
Hawkins .. Mr. Hawkins exhibited his instrument in 
America about seven years ago; when it was considered, 
by musicians, as equal in power to fifteen violins, tenors, 
and basses..A more detailed account. .may be seen in Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Retrospect [1805-15]. 1883 A. J. Hipxins 
in Grove Dict. Aus. IIL. 639 The Claviol..was in form 


like a cabinet piano. ; : 

Clavipalp (klevipelp). £n/. [ad. mod.L. 
clavifalp-us,{. clav-a a club + falpus the soft palm 
of the hand, wzod. a feeler; cf. F. clavipalpe.] A 
member of the Clavifalp7, a family of tetramerous 
beetles distinguished by a club-like thickening of 
the terminal joint of the palpi. Also as adj. 

{i Clavis (kléi-vis). [L. clavzs.] 

L. ht. A key. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exenip. i. xviii. 110 Christ hiniself 
would have given a Clavis, and taught the Church to un- 
lock so great a secret. 1751 CHAMBERS Cycé., Clavis, some- 
times used in English writers. @1839 Gatt Dewon of 
Destiny 1. 14 The pond’rous clavis of some torture cave. 

2. fig. A key to writings in another language, to 
ciphers, etc. 

1678 Puitiirs, Clavzs, an Exposition of hard words, or 
.. feigned names. Hence in Kersey, Battey, and mod. 
Dicts. : 

Clavolet klewvolct). Zt. rare. [Diminutive 
f. L. clava club: of abnormal form (for c/azulet).] 
The club-shaped end of the antennze of insects 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, U1. 518 In those flies whose 
antennz terminate in a bristle, the clavolet is represented 
by the hristle. 


Clavule (klevizl). Bot. Also in L. form. 
[ad. L. clavula, dim. of clava club.] The elongated 
claviform portion of the receptacle of certain fungi 
(1866 Z7eas. Lot.). 

|Clavus (kléivds’. 


[L. clévus nail, wart, 


, tumour.] The disease Ercor which affects rye and 


other grasses. Hence Cla'vism ([cf. It. c/avismo] 
= Ercortism (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Clavy, another form of CLAVEL. q. v. 

Clavyd, obs. pa.t. of CLaw v. 

Claw (k15), 56. Forms: 1 clawu, 2 clau, (3 
pl. clawe, clawwess (O7v72.)), 4 clauwe, (/. 
clauen), 4-6 clowe, 4-7 clawe, 5- claw. See 
also CiegE. [OE. clawe (Ep. Erf. Corp. clazz), 
obl. cases c/awe. The quantity of the @ is uncer- 
tain: if long, c/écze would be identical with OS. 
cldanua \MDnu. claeuwe, Du. klauw), OHG. chlawa 
(MHG. &léwe, klé, modG, &/aue), pointing to a 
type *4/¢wd-. But Ormin has the a@ short, and 
this answers better to the form c/awz ; an original 
type *4/awd would also best explain the OHG. 
variant ch/éa, chlé (through chlaua, chlaw). The 
OE. clawzu (the ordinary WS. type) of the nomin- 
ative was a new form reconstructed from the oblique 
cases; the original nominative type was c//a (:— 
clau, claw-), and cléo; see Cee. (The ON. 246 
is not identical ; it appears to be : —*£/é/-, belong- 
ing to the vb. £/a-, ld: see next.)] 

1. The sharp horny nail with which the feet of 
birds and some beasts are armed. Also applied 
to similar structures on the feet of insects, crus- 
tacea, ctc. 

a7oo Epinal Gloss. 29 Clauuo [so Exf. and Corpus). ¢ 1000 
JEEric Gram. ix. 28 (Bosw.) Nez] odde clawu, azuguzs. 
a 1250 Ozul & Night. 153 Pu havest scharpe clawe. a 1300 
Body & Soul 370 in Maf’s Poems (M&tz.) Scharpe clauwes, 
long nayled. ?a@1400 Morte Arth. 783 To bataile he [a 
bear] bownez him with bustous clowez. cx1440 Prowip. 
Parv. 80 Claw or cle of a beste, wzgulda. ¢1530 Lp. Ber- 
neRS Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 159 His nayles or clowes 
lenger then a fote. 1590 Suaxs. AZids. N. 1. ii. 43 His 
nailes .. shall hang out for the Lions clawes. 1664 PowrrR 
Exp. Philos.\.2 His {the Flea’s} feet are slit into claws 
or talons. 1855 Gosse A/arine Zool, I. 155 (Porcelain 
crabs) First feet very long and slender with long claws. _ 

b. ‘The foot of a beast or bird, armed with 
sharp nails, or the pincers or holders of shell-fish’ 
(J.). This is only a loose use, arising out of such 
phrases as 77 tts claws, with its claws, etc. 

a 1000 Phanix 277 \Gr.) Fenix fyres lafe clam biclyppeb. 
1340 Ayub. 61 Bodyes of wyfman, and tay] of uisssse, and 
clauen of arn. 1s90 SrenseR F. Q. U1. vill. so As a Bittur 
in the Eagles clawe. vy, H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 470 If you tear off a claw from a live 
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CLAW. 


crab or lobster, it pushes out another. 1837 WHewWeELL 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 148 The soutbern claw of Cancer. 

+ 2. A hoof, or one of the parts into which a 
(cloven) hoof is divided. Ods. Cf. CLEE, 

c1000 AELERic /.ev. xi. 3 Panytenu pe hira clawe todzlede 
beop. c¢xz00 Orin 1225 Oxe gab o clofenn fot & shedepp 
hise clawwess, 1535 CoverDALE Dewt. xiv. 6 Every beest 
that deuydeth his clawe, & cbeweth cudd, shal ye eate. 
Neuertheles these shal ye nct eate .. that .. deuyde not the 
hoffe in to two clawes. 1544 PHair Regi. Lyfe (1560) 
lijb, Goates clawes brent and poudred..or in stede of it 
shepes clawes. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. § Min. 109 
With claws like a Cow; but quadrifide. 

3. fig. (Chiefly in phr. 27 one’s claws, etc., im- 
plying the notion of seizing, or having in one’s 
possession or power.) Zo pare the claws of is a 
common phrase resting immediately on sense 1, 
but usually fg. in use. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer JZan of Law's T. 356 Me fro the feend 
and fro his clowes keepe. 1576 Fieminec Pauoplie Ep. 185 
After that he had aspired to principalitie, and had caugbt 
governement within his clawes. 1617 Hieron /¥ks. (1619-20) 
II. 221 So subtill is the deuill to make roome for himselfe, 
when hee hath once got in his claw. 1664 Butter Hd. 
i. ii. 282 What's justice to a man, or laws, That never 
comes within their claws? 1790 Cowper Lett. 26 Nov., 
I am happy that you have escaped from the claws of Euclid. 
1884 Pali Wali G. 23 Oct. 1/1 To draw the teeth and pare 
the claws of the Peers. 

4. ‘Sometimes a hand, in contempt’ (J.). 

1577 Harrison Exgland u. vi. (1877) 1. 151 Some of them 
doo suffer their iawes to go oft before their clawes. 1851 
Hawtuorné Suow Jinage, etc., Gt. Snow Face, A yellow 
claw—the very same that had clawed together so mucb 
wealth—poked itself out of the coach-window. _ 

5. transf. A mechanical or other contrivance re- 
sembling a claw; e.g. a curved iron with sharpened 
extremity for grappling or tearing; the back part 
of a hammer head curved and cloven, or any 
similar tool for extracting nails; the spreading 
divisions of the foot of a table or stand; the ends 
of a horse-shoe, ete. 

c r000 Exrric oi. 1.542 (Bosw.) Sume wzron mid isenum 
clawum totorene. 1535 CoverRDALE Jer. xvii. 1 Youre 
synne ..is.. grauen.. with a penne of yron and with an 
Adamant clawe. 1609 Hotianp Aw. Alarcel. xxix. i. 
355 After they had beene sore tormented with clawes [2- 
gutbus}, 1677 Moxox Alech. Exerc. (1703) 124 Draw it 
out again with the Claw of the Hammer. 1707 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4338/4 Printed with a Horse-shoe, witb Claws down- 
ward. 1816 J. SsntuH Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 15 Hainmers 
made for the purpose of drawing nails, with claws. 1823 J. 
Bapcock Dont. Amuse. 203 A stand with tbree claws. 
1851 W. P. Snow Frud. Arct. Seas xii. 156 To hook the 
iron claws on to the outer edges of the ice ahead. 

6. Fo. The narrow sharpened base of the petal, 
in some flowers, by which it is attached, 

1794 Martyn Xoussvau's Bot. ii. 28 Each of these petals 
is fastened to the receptacle .. by a narrow pale part which 
is called unguis, or the claw. 1835 Linney /xtrod. Bot. 
1. ii. § 4 27 (L.) In..R. Chillet,..the petals consist wholly of 
claw. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pi. 1.6 The upper large 
part of the petal is termed the limb, and the lower the claw. 

7. [f. CLaw v.] An act of clawing. Zo make a 
claw to windward \Naut.): = CLAW. 2. 7. 

1841 Gex. P. Tuompson £-rerc. (1842) VI. 19 If the friends 
of tbe Charter only had tbe grace of seamanship, there would 
be a noble opportunity to make a claw to windward out of 
the misery the War-whigs have plunged themselves into. 

8. attrzb. and Condb., as claw-like adj.; claw- 
bar, a lever or crow-bar with a bent bifurcated 
claw for drawing spikes; claw-feet, (a/trzd.) 
having feet with or like claws: claw-footed a., 
having claws on the feet ; claw-hammer, a ham- 
mer with a claw for extracting nails; claw-ham- 
mer coat ‘col//og.), a tail-coat for evening dress ; 
claw-hand. a condition incident to some diseases, 
in which the wrist is extended and the fingers 
flexed, owing to atrophy of certain muscles; a 
hand thus affected ; + claw-poll, a flatterer, toady 
,ef. CLAW-BAcK); claw-secrew, a screw with a 
clawed head; claw-table, a one-legged table with 
claws (see sense 5); claw-tailed a., having a tail 
resembling a claw. 

1823 Mechanic's Mag. No. 18. 274 A *claw-feet pillar or 
stand. 1667 R. Hore 11 Mar. in Calendar State Papers 
Chas. 1] ‘ed. Green), *Claw-footed like a dog. 1858 O. 
W. Hoimes Aut. Breaks.-t. (1883) 19 Claw-footed chairs. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) Ccciijb, A *claw- 
hammer used by shipwrights. 1879 Kincston Austrad. 
Abroad i. 7 The tails of his *claw-bammer coat drag on the 
ground. 1887 F. Forp in J/ag. Art Mar. 169/2 The ‘ claw- 
hammer’ coat (as the Americans call it) essential to the 
evening dress of a gentleman of the Victorian era. 19 
Sites G. AZoere, Any man who had a stick leg or a clu 
foot or a *claw hand thought himself fit to be a teacher. 
1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 615/2 Beset with .. “claw-like 
processes. 1568 Grarton Chron. I1. 561 Certeine *Claw- 
poules & Parasites. 1795 Herscuet in Pil. Trans. 
LXXXV. 366 ~Claw-screws .. to confine and stretch the 
parts as they were seamed together. 1832 G,. Porter Lorce- 
lain & G7. vi. 93 Similar to the leg and feet of a “claw table. 
1657 S. Purcuas Jol. Flying-/us. 50 The *claw-tailed 
Humble- Bee. 

Claw .klO..v. Forms: 1 clawian, (clawan), 
3-4 clawen, 4-7 clawe (4-4 clowe, 5 clave, 
clove, 6 klawe), 6- claw. Pa. t. and pple. 
clawed (5 clavde, clovyd, 6 claud(e) ; str. pa. t. 
clew(e, clywe in 4-5 and mod. dial. (in sense 3°. 


CLAW. 


[In OE. in /Elfric’s Gram. : where clawise belongs 
to a weak clawian, deriv. of clawa CLaw: cf. 
OHG. chléwen, modG. &laucn, hklauen, ODn. 
*klauwian, MDu. clouwen, cloten, MIG. Llouwen, 
also MDu. claenwen, Du. Alauzen, in same seuse. 
But the OE. clawe implies a str. vb. c/awan, not 
found in the cognate langs. (The @ in OE. ts, 
as in the sb., of doubtful length.) In pa. ME. had 
generally claw(e)de, mod. clawed; but the strong 
clew is found in 14-15thc., app. only in sense 3 as 
in mod.Sc., which has also sotnetimes a pa. pple. 
clewn. (But strong inflexions of recent analogical 
origin are common dialectally.) It is possible 
that sense 3 and tts extensions were tnflucnced by 


the ON. str. vb. Aid (Alah-, kléh-, klégom), used 
in that sense only, but not known to be etymo- 
logically related: see CLOE.] 

1. trans. To scratch or tear with the claws, or 


(¢ransf.) with the nails or a pointed instrument. 

‘c10o00 JELFRic Gram. xxviit. (Z.) 170 Scalpo, ic clawe 
[v. 7. clawige]. axrzs0 Oud & Night. 154 No pu havest 
scharpe clawe Ne kepe ich noht pat bu me clawe. 1377 
Lanct. P. Pt. B. Prol. 154 He (the cat] wil..Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 80 
Clawyn or cracchyn [1499 scratche]. 1547 Boorne Arev. 
Health § 292 A good payre of nayles, to crache and clawe. 
1648 //unting of Fox 25 If we cannot claw, then must we 
dig them out. 1653 R. Martner in Eliot & Mayhew 7vars 
Repent. C3b, The Grounds that they have fenced in, and 
clawed and broken up. 1749 Fietpinc Jom Younes x1. viii. 
(1840) 162/2, I have clawed the rascal: I have left the marks 
of my nails in his impudent face. 1818 Scort //rt. Midd. iv, 
*T would claw down the tolbooth door wi’ my nails.’ 1884 _ 
Leeds Mercury Weekly Supp. 15 Nov. 8/2 Five young | 
kestrels. clawing one another vindictively. | 

To scrape. : 

4377 Lance. 2. 77. B. xtv.17 Contricioun. . pat shal clawe 
pi cote of alkynnes filthe. | 

2. To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws. 

1557([? Lp. Vaux] in Tottel A/ésc. (Arb.) 173 For age with 
steyling steppes, Hath clawed me with his cowche [crowche]. 
1602 Suaks. //aut.v. i. 80 But Age.. hath clawed [7f caught] 
me in his clutch. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. go That 
which claws away world front about them, would, ’tis like, 
wring out their Planethood from within them. 175: Mrs. 
Detany Lett, Wrs. Dewes 67, 1 was clawed into the party 
out of civility. 1819 Byron Yan 1. clxxxv, If at that mo- 
ment he had chanced to claw it [the sword]. a 1863 Tuack- 
ERAY D. Duval iv. (1869) 49 His hands .. stretched out to 
claw other folks’ money towards himself. 4 
- b. ¢nutr. To lay hold with the claws or (¢nisf. | 
hands ; to grasp or cltttch (a/, etc.) ; to scratch a/. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xvi, 188 Powere hem [the fingers] 
failleth To clucche or to clawe. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom's C. vi, Sam and Andy, clawing for certain fragmen- 
tary palm-leaves, which they were in the hahit of consider- 
ing as hats. 1863 Bates Va?. Amazons 11.57 [The sloth] 
raises his body... and claws around in search of a fresh 
foothold. 1863 Kincstey MWater-bab. v. (1878) 202 ‘Tom 
reached and clawed down the hole after him. 


3. trans. To scratch gently, apply friction with 
the nails, so as to relteve itching or irritation, 
promote calmness or clear-headedness, or soothe. 
(Now, the common sense in Sc.: thence ‘to claw 


an auld man’s pow’ = to attain to old age.) 

¢ 1320 Sexyn Sag.(W.) 925 He clew the bor on the rigge 
-.- He clewe him eft upon the wombe; He fil adoun als a 
lombe. ¢ 1380 Sir Feraumb. 5339 Wanne be Ameral hym 
vnderstod, A clew ys heued. ¢c1384 Cuaucrer //. Fame 
17oz With that about y clywe [Sodley, clew; Ce vton, 
torned] myn hede. ¢1386 — Iiife’s 7. 84 lf eny wight 
wold claw us on the galle. c1q60 J. Russet, LA. Naur- 
ture 279 in Babees Bk. (1868) 134 Youre hed re bak ye 
claw, a fleigh as paughe ye sought. 1532 More Con/ut. 
Tindale Wks. 728/: He began to studie a little, & clawe 
his head, and rubbe his forehead. 1572 N. RoscarRocke 
Prelint Verses in Bossewell .4r:07%c, Vhe court brake vp, 
they claude their eares, & parted with atrice. 1597 Suaks. 2 
Hen, 1V,11. iv, 282 Looke, if the wither’d Elder hath not his 
Poll claw’d like a Parrot. 1637 RutHerrorp Lett. No. 138 
(1862) 1. 331 When he [Job} lay in the ashes, God was with 
him, clawing and curing his scabs. 1664 ButLer //ad.u. 
tu. 74 Whether be a Sin To claw and curry your own 
Skin. 1813 E. Picken Poents 11. 140 \Jam.) 1..claw, owre 
soon, an auld man’s pow. 

b. inir. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 93 He sitteth by the fire And 
claweth on his bare shankes, 1862 ‘I'HorNBuRY Turner 1, 
315 The giant .. claws at his wound, and raises his suppli- 
cating hand to Neptune. F 

te. Phr. Zo claw where tt doth not itch. Obs. 

1515 Barciav /e/oges 1. (1570) C iij/3, I clawe oft where 
it doth not itche, To see ten beggers and half a dosen riche. 
1562 i: Heywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 70 Thou makest 
me claw where it itcheth not. 1589 Puttexuam Lug. 
Poeste ut. xxiii. (Arb.) 279 A Herald..vsed much this terme 
{sacred Maiestie) which was not vsually geuen tothe French 
king. . [The latter] said somewhat sharply, I pray thee good 
fellow clawe me not where I itch not with thy sacred maiestie. 

+4. fig. To claw the back of, or to claw by the 
back: to ‘stroke down’, flatter, fawn upon, So 
to claw (a person's) toe, to claw by the sleeve. Obs. 
exc. dial, 

€1394 P. Pl. Crede 363 Whou bey curry kinges, & her 
back claweb. c¢ 1460 Ga ieley, MVM Be tog And do noght 
but lakys and clowse hir toose. 1509 Barctay Shyp Lolys 
(1874) Il. 29 He loueth to be flatered and clawed by the sleue. 
1530 Patscr. 349 He claweth my toe, i/ me gratigne le | 
ortel. arsax Wyatt Poet, Wks. (1861) 158 ‘Take heed of 
him that by the back thee claweth:’ For none is worse | 
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than is a friendly foe. 1597 Bre. Hatt Sa’.1. Prol. 11 To 
claw the back pres that beastly lives. 1881 [see 5]. 

tb. So toclaw the ears, humour, etc. : to tickle, 
flatter, gratify (the senses, etc.). Obs. 

1549 CoverDaLe Lrasm. Par. 1st Fohu 45 Certayne iug- 
glinges of vayne pleasures to clawe the senses of the bodye 
withall. 1579 ‘Tomson Cafvin’s Serm. Time, 468/1 Yet those 
men..would gladly haue their eares clawed with soine vaine 
matter, 1655 GuRNALL Chr. tn Arm, xvi. (1669) 64/2 ‘The 
false Prophets pleasing words, with which they clawed 
Ahab’s proud humour, 1681 R. Iestrance Afol. Prot. 
1v. ii, 124 They claw and gratifie the vanity and ambition 
of the Monks. 

5. Thence c/azw itself came to mean: To flatter, 
cajole, wheedle, fawn upon. Ods. exc. dal. 

€1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 984 Thus schaltou be clovyd alse 
With fykyl wordis & with false. 1553 Grimatpr Cicero’s 
Offices 1. (1558) 41 Nor suffer ourselves to bee clawed with 
flatterye. 1591 Sytvester Du fartas 1. iv. (1641) 31/2 In 
courting Ladies, or in clawing Lords. 1599 Suaxs. A/uch 
Ado. ii. 18, | must..Jaugh when I am merry, and claw no 
man in his humor, 1621 Mottr Camerar, Liv. Libr... xii, 
39 Let no man..claw himselfe with the discourse of the 
nobilitie of his predecessors. 1628 Wituer Brit. Rememd. 
11. 949 Whose Dedications Doe sooth and claw the times 
abominations. 1703 J. Savace Lett. Antients xiv. 74, 1 
shou’d seem to conspire with you, to claw one another. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (I, D.S.), Claw, to flatter; cringe 
to; ‘toady’..to ‘claw the back’ is the commoner form. 

b. Phr. Claw me and [ll claw thee. 

1531 Tinpare “xpos. 1 Folin (1537) 72 We saye, clawe 
me, clawe y*. 1614 T. Apams Dezil's Sanguet 64 Claw 
ine, and I will claw thee: Winke at mine, and I will not 
see thy faults. 1637 Hrvwoop Dialogues xiv. 228 These 
two betwixt themselves use Homers eis. Claw me, Ile 
claw thee; Let's live many dayes. 1653 Gataker Vind. 
Annot. Fer. 36 If he would..claw Mr. Lilie a little, M. L. 
would claw him again. 1825 Blackw. Jag. XVII. 461, 
I do not object to Jeffrey’s clawing his .. brother Editor, 
who so regularly claws him in his New Monthly. 

+e. dtr. Const. upon, with. Obs. 

1607 ‘l'orsnin. Four. Beasts (1673) 109 If they fawn and 
claw uponaman. ¢1645 Howe ce Lett. (1650! II. 52 Here 
it is not the stile to claw and complement with the king. 
1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. Pref. ut. § 4 That I have 
clawed with one party, and have girded at the other. 

d. 70 claw favour = to curry favour. Ods. or Se. 

1814 Scott /¥az, xi, ‘Ane wha deserts his ain friends to 
claw favour wi’ the rats of Hanover.’ 

6. trans. To claw off: a. To get rid of .asan itch 
by clawing), to get frce from. b. (Sc.) To ‘get 
ttd of’, ‘dispose of’ |food); to eat with rapidity 
and voraciousness’ (Jam.). Ods. 

1514 Visit. Lp. Norwich in Tanner AS. 210. 46 (Bodl. 
Libr.', I shall gyff the such a stryppe that thow shalt not 
klawe yt of a yere after. 1630 Prynne Avti-Arinin. 89 A 
stegmaticall linpresse, which our Arminians shall neuer be 
able to claw off againe. 1668 Drvypen Sfr Al. War-all u. 
i, I have not yet claw’d off your last ill Usage. 1748 
Ricnarnson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 355 This .. is a grief, he 
declares, that he shall never claw off. a1769 IWatty § 
Madge in Herd Collection (1776) 11. 200(Jam.) [He] clawed 
it aff most cleverly Till he could eat nae mair. 

7. Naut. (intr. ‘To beat or turn to windward 
from a lee-shorc, so as to be at sufficient distance 
from it to avoid shipwreck’ (Smyth Sav/or's 
WVord-bk.). Also to claw off (the shore, or from 
the shore, or absol.., quasi-trans. /o claw i off. 
So (trans.) fo claw the wind. 

@164z Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 260/1 
Being near the Land and a Gale of Wind coming off from 
Sea..a Ship cannot claw it off. /4éd. 3021 They could not 
claw off the Shore. 1696 /’4i/. Traus. XIX. 352 When 
Shipping come into the Bay between the Spurnand Winter- 
ton, they can hardly claw it of (as Sea men phrase it) with 
Northerly and Easterly Winds. 1769 Fatconer Diet. 
Marine (1789), Ranger le vent, to claw the wind, or haul 
close to the wind. 1772-84 Cook ley. 1790) IV. 1366 
That ship could best claw off the land. 1833 Marryar 
P. Simple xv, We were forced to carry on at all risks, that 
we might claw off shore. 1837 — Dog-ficnd v, We were 
off the Texel..with the coast under our lee, clawing off 
under storm canvas. 

+8. To strike with hoofs, paws, or hands; to 
box, beat. Obs. exc. dial. To claw up his mittens: 
to give him the finishing stroke (Gloss. to Scod/. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Wrtcher. m1. xvi. 52 He, counter- 
feiting Aesops asse, claweth the pope with his heeles. 
c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Claw'd-off, \ustily lasht. 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Soug (1329) 43 The lads began to 
claw, then. 1818 Scott Art. Afid/. xxiv, ‘ He claws np their 
mittans’. Jed, Sc. Vl claw your lugs; I'll claw his chafts. 

+9. 7o claw away, off: @. to rate soundly, 
scold, revile. Ods. 

a1704 R. Lestrance (J.\, Vhe jade Fortune is to be 
clawed away, if you should lose it. @1727 Br. Nicotson 
Let. Vates(T.\, Mr. Baxter .. claws off the episcopal party 
as a set of Cassandrian priests. 1813 C. K. Suarre in Corr. 
(1888: I. 544 You should claw her off soundly in a note orin 
the preface. ‘ 

+ b. To complete or despatch with speed. Ods. 
or dial. 

1jor Mikce Fr. Dict., To claw it off, or claw it away .. 
Jatre une chose avec empressement, en faire une proute 
a fiche : 1 clawed it off to-day, or I worked very hard. 

+ Claw:-back. Oés. exc. dia/. One who claws 
another's back (see CLAW v7. 4); a flatterer, syco- 
phant, parasite, ‘toady’. 

1549 Latimer 2nd Serm. bef. Edw. 1 \Arh.) 64 ‘These 
flattering elawhackes are original! rotes of all mischyue. 
1589 Warner -t/b, Ang.v. xxv. 125 [It] dotli make thy Foes 
to smile, Thy friends to weepe, and Clawbacks thee with 


CLAY. 


Soothings to beguile. 1658 Ussutr Aun. vi. 403 By the 
persuasion of some Claw-backs of the Court. a1693 Uror- 
nart Kadelais ut. iii. 38 These are my Flatterers, .. my 
Clawbacks, my Saluters. 1881 Letcestersh. Gloss. (KE. 1.8.) 
Claw.back, a flatterer; parasite ; ‘toad-eater’. 

b. altrih. or adj. 

1577 87 Hotxsurp Chron. ILI. 1101/1 More regarding 
plaine meaning men, than claw-backe flaticrers. 1655 Tkarr 
Marrow Gd. A uth. (1868)8 30/2 His claw-back canonists tell 
him (and he believes it), 

{ Claw-back v., imagined by Richardson, from 
a misqnotation of Warner (sec above, quot. 1589, 
where R. has clawback as a vb), and uncritically 
copied by subsequent compilers.] 

Clawboard, Clawe, obs. ff. CLArBosRD, CLOVE. 

Clawed kl6d ,a. [f.Ciaw sé. +-xp?.] Waving 
claws (in variots senses ; see CLAW sé.). 

c1300 A’. Als. 4969 [ler honden.. Ben .. clawed after 
hound. 1668 Witkins Neal Char. 441 Least .. Whole- 
footed, Cloven-footed, and Clawed. 1767 Phil. Trans. 
LVII. 189 The clawed pillar PD. 1838 9 Iatiam ¢/és?. 
Lit. AN. 1. viii. § 16. 346 Quadrupeds. -hoofed and clawed. 
1843 Cariyie Past & 2. (1858) 124 Detestable clawed 
hands. 1872 Otiver Alem. Lot. 1. vit. 84 Petals. .clawed. 
1878 Zicmessen’s Cycl. Med, XIV. 121 ‘The conimonest de- 
formity is the so-called clawed hand. 

Clawer (klg:01). rare. [f. Craw v. + -Er.] 
One who claws. — See the vb.) 

a 1603 ‘I’. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 587 
Vou are the pleasant clawers which teach that a man may 
bee saued by the faith of others. 1613 Davies Aluse’s 
Teares (1876) 9 \D.) The scopes Of all such clawers scratch 
for priuate ends, 1708 Morteux Rabelaés v. xxvili. (1737) 
ie An Abbreviator and Clawer off of Law-Suits. 

lawesure, var. of CLausunz, Ods. 

Clawing (kId:in), #4/. sd. [f. Craw v. + -1nG1,] 
The action of the verb Caw. 

1. Scratching, scraping, ete. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. vit. \xiii. (1495) 278 A drye 
scabbe hath. .desyrynge of frotynge, rubbynge, cratchynge, 
and clawynge. ¢1475 Galees Bk. (1868) 4 Vhurhe clowyng 
your flesshe loke yee nat rent. 1527.S¢. Papers /len. 1711, 
I. 233 His leg, by a little clawing .. is swelled and grevith 
him sore. 1614 MArkuaAm Cheap [/asb. 1. ii. (1668) 10 Will 
.. patiently indure currying, combing, rubbing, clawing. 
1873 Miss Broucnton Navcy ILI. ti. 31 Vick [the doz] i+ 
sitting on my lap, making little impatient clawings at my 
defenceless countenance. 

+2. fig. Flattery. Obs. 

1548 Upatt, ete. Zrasm. /’ar. Pref. 5 Ticleyng or clawing 
of adulacion. 1553 Grimatp tr. Cécero’s Offices \c 1600) 96a, 
That selfe same clawing of the multitude. 1639 [:Ker in 
Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. cxliii. 3 He can do no good upon 
me with fawning and clawing. 

Clawing (kl9‘in), Af/. a. [fas prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That claws ; sfcc. flattering, fawning (ods.). 

1573 A. Annerson Er fos, Benedictus 65 b‘\T.), Using your 
clawing colour. 1646 Buck Rict. /1/, 78 Some trivial! 
clawing Pamphleteers, and historical parasites, 1682 Sik 
T. Browne Chr. Mor. (1756) 32 To afford a credulouy car 
unto the clawing suggestions of fancy. 

Ilence Claw'ingly adv., flattcringly (ods.'. 

1566 Drant //orace Sat. v. Db, | can tell them clawyngly 

Clawless (klo‘lés,a@. [f. CLaw 54. + -Less.] 
Without a claw or claws. 

1828 Starx Elem. Nat. /list. 1. 107 Fore-feet clawles-. 

+ Clawre. Obs. [Cf. CLearre, CLiver=claw, 
talon, and CLhaw.] =Craw. 

o1325 £. A. Addit. P. B. 1696 Ful grymme clawres Pat 
were croked and kene. i } 

Claw-sick, clausick. [?f. Craw + Sick ; 
cf. Ger. klaucnseuche foot-rot, and dial. claw-z//.] 

1277 Avat. WWaverl. (Rolls) Generalis scabies ovium. a 
vulgo .. dicebatur clausick. 1296 in Hoare IW 't/tsl.., Were 
208 Cflaysica. 1708 Piuttirs Clansichk or Clausike, the Claw - 
sickness or Foot-rot in Sheep. Hence in Batt ev, and in 
mod. Dicts. 

Clay (kle, s+. Forms: 1 el®z, 4 elai, clei. 
4 GOeley, 5 6 claie. 5-7 claye, 6 cleye, kley, 4 
clay. [Common Teut.: OF. céez # umlaut of @) 
corresponds to MDu. cleze fem., MLG., LG., Du., 
and Ger. 4/7, OF its. &4/a7, mod.Fris. &/ay, £luey, 
pointing to an OTeut. *é/arjd- str. fem. | Gothic 
type *t/addja, ON. *klege, whence Da. Alay, kleg 
f. verbal root &/i-  klei-, Alat-, to stick, cleave, 
with suffix -7z. From same root came *4/a?-20:, 
in OF. chim, CLoam, earth, potter's clay, with its 
vb. *klaimjan. in OF. cléman ; sce CLEAM, CLAM. 
Outside Teutonic, Gr. has yAor-, yAc-, In yActds, 
yAivn sticky matter, yAia glue, L. gli-s, glii-ten 
for earlier of, OSlav. glita clay, g/énti mud.) 

1. A stiff viszons earth found, in many variettes, 
in beds or other deposits ncar the surface of the 
ground and at varions depths below it: tt forms 
with water a tenactous paste capable of being 
moulded into any shape, which hardens when 
dried, and forms the material of brtcks, tiles, 
pottery, and ‘carthenware" generally. a» 

Clay consists mainly of aluminium silicate, and is denived 
mostly from the decomposition of felspathic rocks. The 
various beds are distinguished geologically as 4ea des, 
Kimineridge, London, Oxford, Purbeck Clay, etc. Parti 
cular kinds of clay are known as érich, fatty, fire, plasté , 
porcelain, and potter's clay: pipe~ Jay, ele. 

c1000 “ELesic Gloss. in Wr.-Wulcher 146 Samia, claez 
o1340 Cursor AL, 11985 (Trin.) Of cley made he sparewes 
twelue, 1382 Wyetre Hfsdom xv. 7 Of the same clei he 
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made ..vesselis in to vse. c1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Cley, 
argilla glis. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 5 Whyte clay and 
reed for to make pottes, crokkes .. and othir vessell. rg02 
ARNOLDE C/iron, (1811) 165 And stoppe dilygently his {an 
apple-tree’s] wounde wyth kley. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Flush, 1. (1586) 95 b, The Hasell Nuttes .. delighteth in 
claie. 1599 Haktuyt Voy. II. 163 We have.. for scowring 
our clothes earths and claies; as Walkers clay .. little in- 
ferior to Sope 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5416/3 Tobacco- 
Pipe-Clay. 1759 Jounson /dler No. 49 » 10 Incumbered 
with stiff clay. 1802 Mar. EpcewortH J/oral T. (1816) 
I. 199 Trying experiments upon porcelain clays. 1848 Mitt 
Pol. Econ. ut, xvi. § 2 (1876) 346 Some soils, such as the stiff 
clays, are better adapted for wheat. 1882 Geixie Te+rt-dh. 
Geol. uw... 81 Pure clay..resulting from the alteration of 
felspars exposed to atmospheric influences, is white. 
b. fig. with reference to properties and uses. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531! 294 Clogged in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. ¢ 1620 A. Hume Srit, Tongue (1865) 2 
Quhiles I stack in this claye, it pleased God to bring your 
Majestie hame. 1797 Gopwin Znguérer 1. viii. 74 The pupil 
is the clay in the hands of the artificer. 1847 TENNYSON 
Princ. vu. 312 Tho’ he trip and fall He shall not blind his 
soul with clay. 

+2. In early use the tough, sticky nature of the 
substance appears to have been mainly in view, and 
the name was applied to other substances of this 
nature, as to the éz/zmen of the Vulgate, called 
in Bible of 1611 ‘slime,’ ‘pitch’, Gen. xi. 3, 
VileeTeas 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 2500 Pe fiue gaue bak .. And fell to ina 
pitt oclay. ¢1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 312 Cleme hit (the ark] 
with clay comly with-inne. 1382 Wycuir Gez. xi. 3 Thei 
hadden..tow3 cley [1388 pitche, 1611 slime] for syment. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prol. & T, 260 Cley maad with 
hors or mannes her, and oyle Of tartre, alym, glas, berm, 
wort, and argoyle. 1555 Epen Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 187 
The toughe cleye of Babiloncauled Bitumen. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher. xiv. i. 295 Claie made with horsse doong. 

3. Used loosely for; Earth, moist earth, mire, 
mud; esf. the earth covering or enclosing a dead 
body when buried. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 1080 Pe bodi mith he na gat hide .. Pe 
clay all vp be bodi kest. ¢1300 Song Vesterd.join £. £. P. 
(1862) 135 Vr careyns chaunged vndur clay. 1382 WyciiF 
Fohn ix. 6 He spette in to erthe, and made cley of the spotle. 
1535 COVERDALE 2 Sa. xxil. 43 Euen as y® claye of the 
stretes wil I make them thyune. 1609 £7. Woman in Hun, 
1.1, in Bullen O. PZ. IV. 313 When the foole is clad in clay. 
1808 Scott Warm. in. xxxi, The falcon crest was soiled 
with clay. 1821 Byron Caz u. i, To sojourn With worms 
in clay. 

4. Farth as the material of the human body (cf. 
Gen. ii. 7); hence, the human body (living or 
dead) as distinguished from the soul; the earthly 
or material part of man. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 402 Al gangand best .. And adam bath 
he wroght on clai. 1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 1900 To 
what purpose then, doth vaine glory inflate and puffe up .. 
this brittle bottle framed out of clay? 1611 SHAKs. Cys» 
iv. il. 4 Avie’. Are we not Brothers? /70. So man and man 
should be, But Clay and Clay, differs in dignitie. 1707 
Warts Hymns, Happy the Heart, etc. v, Ere we quite for- 
sake our Clay, Or leave this dark Abode. 1742 Younc Jt. 
Th. 1. 128 ‘This gross impediment of clay remove. 1798 
Soutury Ballads, St. Patr. Purg.s Belike no living hands 
may pay This office to your lifeless clay. 1814 Scott Lad. 
of [sies\v. x, Well hast thou done, frail child of clay ! a 1845 
Mrs. Bray Wartleigh xiii. (1884) 95 ‘ Dressing the clay ’— 
that is, decking the corpse .. with various flowers. 1887 
STEVENSON Underivoods 1. ix. 109 They're made of a com- 
moner clay, I suppose, Than a gentleman like me. 

b. Zo moisten or wet one's clay: to drink. 
(Aumorous.) 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 80. 3/1 We were moistening our 
Clay. 1711 Avpison Sfect. No. 72 ? 9 To moisten their 
Clay, and grow immortal by drinking. @1754 FiELDING 
New lay, etc. u. 11, How should he return to dust Who 
daily wets his clay? 1864 LowELi /ireside Trav. 119 When 
his poor old clay was wet with gin. 

5. The application of clay in sugar-refining. Cf. 
CLAY z. 3. 

1765 Univ. Mag. XX XVII. 320/2 Sugar..which has gone 
through the operation of three clays. 

6. Short for clay-pife: see g. (collog.) 

(1859 Fairnott Tobacco (1876) 173 Such long pipes were 
reverently termed aldermen in the last age and irreverently 
yards of clay in the present one.] 1863 Ouipa Held in 
Bondage 1 Filthy bird’s-eye, smoked in clays. 1871 Cat- 
VERLEY Verses 4 Tr., Ode Tobacco, Jones..Daily absorbs a 
clay After his labours. 

7. altrib. or as adj, Made or consisting of clay 
“Zed., Or In sense 4, Q.V.). 

1§23 Fitzuers. //usb, § 10 Sowe thy peas vpon the cley 
grounde. 1530 Patscr. 205 Clay wall, paroy dargille. 
1624-47 Br. Hatt Kem, IVs, (1660) 205 We. .may be turned 
out of these clay cottages at an hours warning. 1645 
RutHerForD 7ryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 204 The weight of 
a saint’s heaven and hell upon his own clay-shoulders. 1673 
A. Waker Lees Lachrymans 13 The Clay Floor, Mud 
Wall, and Thatch. 1843 PortLock Geo/. 106 Clay galls or 
lumps..occur occasionally inthe sandstone. 1854 RonaLps 
& Ricuarpson Chem. Technol. 1. 218 Clay stoves are neces- 
sarily much more bulky than those made of iron. 1886 
Stevenson Dr. Yekyll ti. 26 Is it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through .. its clay continent ? 


8. Comb a. attrib. ‘of or made of clay’, as clay- 
ball, -bank, -bung, -clod, +-clot, -mortar, -plug, 
-sotl, etc. b. ‘ pertaining to clay, designed to con- 
tain clay’, as clay-box, -carl, - fea ; (sense 4) -dream, 
-shadow ; @. objective, as clay-burning , A. instru- 
mental, as clay-budlt, -daubed, -greased, adjs. ; 
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(sense 4) clay-bound, -dimmed, -wrapped, adjs.; e. 
similative, as clay-colour, -coloured adj., -like adj. 

1849 Amer. Phil. Soc. V.708 *Clay-balls placed in the fire 
increased the amount of heat. 1839 BaiLey Fes/ws xiv. (1848) 
148 Thou wilt forgive, if *clay-bound mind Can scarce dis- 
cover that thou art. 1768-74 Tucker Zt. Na?, I]. 229 Our 
*clay-built tabernacles. 1713 Lond. §& Country Brew, u. 
(1743) 141 The common but considerable Loss that Thou- 
sands fall under by *Clay-Bungs. 1875 Agric. Holdings 
Act 38 § 39 Vict. c. 92 § 5 *Clay-burning, claying of land, 
liming of land. 1672-95 Brickmakers’ Lament. in Rox. 
Ballads I. 474 A *clay cart they got..And put Lambart in 
it. ¢1300 Xelig. Sougs (1843) 73 Nu lidh the *clei clot al so 
the ston. 1594 Hooker £&ccl. Pol, iw. (1617) 160 Another 
doth weare *Clay-Colour. 1659 Vulgar Errours censured 
5 Clay colour of old was sacred at Nuptials. .and not onely 
Red Sandals were in use .. but also *Clay-coloured Shooes. 
c1325 £. £. Allit. P. B. 492 In pat cofer pat watz *clay 
daubed. 1637 RuTHEKForD Left. No. 84 (1862) I. 215 That 
it {our love] fasten not itself on these *clay-dreams, these 
clay-shadows, and worldly vanities! 1617 Hieron IVs. 
II. 276 When a man is so *clay-like, so stiffe to be wrought 
vpon. 1823 in Cobbett Ruz. Rides (1885) I. 331 Red stiff 
clay-like loam. a@1g22 Liste Odserv. //usb. 193 The Bur- 
bage-grey, or popling-pea is much sowed in..Somersetshire, 
and there called the *clay-pea. 1846 GREENER Sc. Gunnery 
104 The crucible is then stopped, by covering the mouth 
with tempered clay .. as soon as the *clay-plugs are suffi- 
ciently hard, etc ; 

9. Special comb.: clay-band, a thin stratum or 
band of clay ; hence clay band ironstone, an earthy 
variety of Chalybite, one of the commonest ores 
of iron; clay-bank, a bank of clay; seealso, 
quot. ; clay-box (seequot.); clay-brained a., dull 
clod-pated; clay-cut a., cut in or through clay ; 
clay-eater, U.S. (see quot.); clay-frame, a frame 
made of clay; applied to a human body (see 
sense 4); Clay-iron, ‘a tool for crowding clay into 
leaky bore-holes’ (Raymond Jfining Gloss.); 
clay iron-ore, clay ironstone, names given to 
various iron-ores containing much clay, esf. argil- 
laceous hematite; clay-kiln, a kiln for buming 
clay; clay-loam, loam containing a large propor- 
tion of clay ; clay-maker, -man, one who prepares 
clay for use in brick-making, etc. ; clay-mill, a mill 
for mixing and tempering clay; clay-pan (47zes- 
tralia), a natural hollow formed of clayey soil and 
retaining water after rain; clay-pie, a mud-pi2; 
clay-pipe, a tobacco-pipe made of baked clay 
(pipe-clay); clay-pit, a pit from which clay is 
dug; tclay-post, applied to the human body ; 


elay-puddle, clay wrought with water to form a — 


water-tight lining for reservoirs, etc. (see PUDDLE); 
clay-soil, soil composed chiefly or wholly of clay; 
clay-weed, the Colt’s-foot ( Zzsstlago farfara) , 
+ clay-work, work in baked clay; pottery, etc. 
See also CLAY-cOLD, CLAY-SLATE, CLAY-STONE. 

1853 Pharmac. ral. X11. 118 *Clay-band and ball iron- 
stone. 1851 Mayne Reiw Scalp Hunt. xxiii, [A mare] of 
that dun-yellowish colour known as *‘clay-bank’, 1612 
Sturtevant A/etallica (1854) 101 The Presse-moulde con- 
sisteth of these general parts. 1. Two *clay-boxes. 1596 
Suaxs. 1 Hen. JV, u. iv. 250 Why thou *Clay-brayn’d Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole. 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. 
xli, The *clay-cut channels of the arroyos. a 1860 IpA May 
in Bartlett Dict. Amer., *Clay-eaters, a miserable set of 
people inhabiting some of the Southern States, who subsist 
chiefly on curpentine whiskey, and appease their craving for 
more substantial food by filling their stomachs with a kind 
of aluminous earth which abounds everywhere .. They are 
looked down upon by the negroes with a contempt which 
they return by a hearty hatred. 1614 T. WHite Sapphicks 
in Farr S. P. Fas. 7 (1848) 358 Here's thy *clay-frame,— 
God, doe with it thy pleasure; Here’s thine owne semblant 
by my sinnes abused. 1888 J. Prestwicu Geo/. II. 94 When 
instead of the *clay-iron-ores the shales contain iron-pyrites. 
1843 PortLock Geol. 226 *Clay-ironstone. 1662 GERBIER 
Princ. 21 If the *Clay-makers did beat the Clay as it ought 
to be. 1440 Promp. Parv. 114/1 Dauber, or *cleymann, 
argillarius, bituminarius. 1649 G. DameL 77rixarch., 
Rich. 77, ccxxvi, Shee’s gone to Schoole ; her Cross-row and 
Crow feet Hinder the Huswiferye of her *Clay-pies. 1876 
Modern Christianity 19 We made ourselves .. snug .. over 
a couple of long *clay pipes. c¢1440 Prop. Parv. 80 
*Cleypytte, argillarium. 1483 Cath. Angi. 65 A Clapitte. 
1611 Cotcr., Avgilierve, a clay-pit, or, a plot wherein Pot- 
ters clay is gotten. 1645 RuTuFRFoRD 77yad § Tri. Faith 
(1845 4 How many hundred hours in one summer doth 
our breathing *clay-post skip over. 1828 Steuart Planter's 
G. 499 A good wall of well-made *clay-puddle. 1878 Britten 
& Hoitanp Plant-n. *Clayweed, Tusstlago Farfara, from 
its partiality to clay soils. 1612 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 
82 ‘Tiles and bricks and all other *clayworks. 

Clay (klé:), v. ¢rans. [f. prec. sb.J 

1. To treat with clay; to cover, smear, or plaster 
with clay. 

1523 Fitzuers. Hsd. § 139 Claye it, and bynde it. 1560 
WHITEHORRE Ord. Souldiours (1573) 45a, A very good claye, 
for to lute or clay, and joyne violles, flagons of glasse, etc. 1663 
P. Henry Diary & Lett. (1882)135 April 26 Dwelling-house 
..clay’d for John Green. 1713 WARDER 77ue Amazons 155 
When your Mead is almost cold, Tun it up, Clay it down, 
and let it stand. 1759 B. Martin Vat. fist. Eng., Dorset 
I. 41 Like an Oven, clayed round in a very artful Manner. 

2. To dress (sandy soil; with clay, mix clay 
with. 

1697 hil. Trans. XIX. 413 Claying a very light Sandy 
Soil. 1850 Kincsitey Adt. Locke xxv. (1874) 185 How he 
was draining, claying, breaking up old moorlands. 

3. To treat (sugar with clay in refining. 
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1703 Dampier Voy, NV. Holland VII. it. 55 All the Sugar 
that is made here is clay’d. 1822 Imison Se. §& Art II. 127 
Clay is put upon the tops of the conical pots in which the 
sugar has granulated, which allows water to percolate 
through, and thus drain off the last remains of the molasses. 
This is-called claying the sugars. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
III. 943. ; 

4. Afining. To line the blast hole with clay to 
prevent the access of water to the explosive: cf. 
claying-bar. 

Clay, dial. f. CLEE, claw, hoof; var. of Cuy, v. 

Clay'-cold, 2. As cold as clay: usually of a 
dead body. (Cf. Chay sé. 3, 4.) 

1633 Costlie Whore v.i.in Bullen O. P/. IV, Fetch their 
flying soules from heaven And breath them once more in 
their clay cold bodies? 1719 Younc Busérvis un. i, Vhy dying 
mother with her clay-cold hand Press’d mine. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cexci v. ili. 133 The clay-cold corpse upon the bier ! 

Claye (klé). Also cley. [a. F. c/aze, in 14the. 
claye, in same sense ; OF. also c/oze from orig. c/eze, 
in Pr. cleda:—late L. cléta (cf. séta, seda; sete, sote; 
SaYeE), in med.L. also clida, ca. The dim. clée- 
tella occurs in Greg. of Tours; the late L. cléa 
was prob. of Celtic origin: cf. Ir. c/zath, Welsh 
clwyd, Com. clit, Breton clozed, all going back 
to an original c/éfa, and all meaning ‘hurdle’, 
Du Cange has the med.L. forms c/eza, clata, clota, 
chloéa, clida, also cletda, clita, clada, clades, claga: 
cf. CLATE.] A hurdle (see quots.). 

[c1o0o AftFric Gloss. in Wr.-W. 126/16 Cleta, cratis, 
hyrdel. cx1zgo /déd. 547/38 Cleta, hurdel. c1307 Lett. 
Edw. II, Rymer III. oy Pontes et claias pro instanti pas- 
sagio nostro. Charter in Somner Tract. de Gavelkend 
190 Pro 18 cladibus faciendis ad ovile. Du Cange.] 
1708-21 Kersey Claye (F.),a Hurdle of Rods wattled to- 
gether: in Fortification, Clayes are Wattles made of strong 
Stakes interwoven with Osiers .. to cover Lodgments, with 
Earth heap’d on them. Cley (countEe  as a Hurdle for 
penning or folding Sheep. 1721-1800 BaiLey, Clayes; also 
Cley as in KERSEY. 

Clayed (klzid), AA. a. [f. Cuay v.+-ED.] 

l. ‘Treated with clay ; sfec. of sugar, refined with 
clay; of land, dressed with clay. 

1760 Massie Tax on Mait Table, Sugar that is nearly 
white. .called clayed Sugar, because Clay 1s used in refining 
it. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 943 Clayed sugar can be 
made only from the ripest cane-juice. 1883 S7zbds’ Mer- 
cantile Circular 8 Novy. 982/2 The worthlessness of Man- 
chester clayed cottons. z 

Turned to clay, clay-like. 

1855 Mrs. Cartyte Left. I]. 265 His shaky, clayed ap- 

arance, 

Clayen (klz-én), a. Obs. or arch. [f. Chay sé. 
+-EN 4.] Of clay, as a material ; clay-. 

1382 Wycuir 30d iv. 19 These that dwellen cleyene housis. 
¢ 1400 Afpol. Loll. 90 Ps hepun men had sex kyndis of simi- 
lacris, cleyen, treen, brasun, stonun, silueren, and golden. 
1866 F. A. Pacey Transl. Propertius y.iii, For clayen gods 
a wooden shrine to hew. 

Clayey (kléi), 2. Forms: 1 cl&iz, 4 cle3y, 
eleyye, cleyi, 6 claieie, 6-8 clayie, 7 claiy, 
cleyie, 7-8 claiey, 6- clayey. [f. Chay sé,+-y!: 
the ¢ is merely to separate two ys.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of clay; full of 
or abounding in clay; composed of, or of the 
nature of clay ; argillaceous. 

1024 Cod. Dipl. IV. 31 Of halzan wylle west be dic on 6a 
clezian lane. 1382 Wyctir 1 Azugs vii. 46 In the cleyye 
erthe (1388 in cleyi lond] betwix Socoht and Sarcham. 1597 
Pilgr. Parnass. \. 122 To draw his slowe feete ore the clayie 
lande. 1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth w. (1722) 312 Earthy, 
Claiy, Sandy, Gravelly, Stony Strata. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 755 The soil having.. become more stiff and clayey. 
1865 Lyety £lem. Geol. xi. 145 In North Greenland power- 
ful springs of clayey water escape..from undertheice. 1878 
Huxiry Physiogr. 35 The Seven Springs are thrown out 
from clayey beds which belong to the. . Lias, 

b. fig. Of ‘raortal clay’: applied to the body 
(usually as the habitation of the soul). 

1581 SIDNEY Afology (Arb.) 29 Degenerate soules made 
worse by theyr clayey lodgings. 1640 1. Carew Poems Wks. 
(1824) 66 The purest soule that e’re was sent Into a clayie 
tenement. 1795 SouTHEY Yoax of Arc 1x. 191 Amid these 
tombs Cold as their clayey tenants. 1842 Mrs. BrowNinG 
Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 38 To low estate of clayey creature. 

2. Coated, smeared, or soiled with clay 

1382 Wycuir £ccéus. xxii. 1 Inacle3y ston. 1837 CARLYLE 
Fr, Rev. (1857! 1.1. 11. 1, 26 Wheat-fields .. cannot come to 
grow untilled ; no man made clayey or made weary thereby. 

3. Resembling clay ; clay-like. 

1684 H. More Axswer 211 They having a Clayey con- 
science, that would comply and fit it self to any occasion. 
1697 ConcrevVE Mourning Bride u. i, Grim death will.. 
press me close To his cold clayey breast. 1771 MackENzIE 
Man Feel. xxvi. (1803) 36 Her lip assumed a clayey white- 
ness. 1862 THorNauRY /u7ner I. 89 Ibbetson took to copy- 
ing Berghem, in a clear, firm, rather hard manner, with 
clayey tones. 

Claying (kléin), 47. sb. [f. Chay v.+-1ne1] 
The action of the verb Chay, q.v. 

1523 Firzuners. //2sb. § 138 Be well ware, that thou breake 
not thy graffe, neyther in the clayenge, nor in the bynd- 
ynge. 1822 Burrowrs Cyc/. X. 287/2 Four hundred of the 
[sugar] plantations of St. Domingo have the necessary ap- 
paratus forclaying. 1875 Agric. Holdings Act 38 4 39 Vict. 
c. 92 § 5 An improvement comprised in .. clay-burning, 
claying of land, liming of land. ; ? ; 

Comb, Claying-bar, a cylindrical bar of iron 


for driving clay into a blast-hole so as to prevent 
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the pereolation of water; claying-house, the 
house or place in whieh sugar is elayed. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 943 As this process lasts several 
weeks, the claying-house requires to have very considerable 
dimensions. ; 

Clayis, obs. f. Ciaks, Sc., clothes. 

Clayish (klzif), a. ? Obs. [f. Cuay sd. +-18u.) 
More or less elayey. 

1570 Levins Manip. 145 Clayish, dutuleutus. 1593S 
Norpen Spee. Brit., Al’sex. 1. 11 The claiesh nature of the 
soyle. 1653 Watton Angler 169 Where the water is of a 
clayish colour, 1666 G. Harvey Morb, Augl. (J.\, Small 
beer..brewed with a thick, muddish, and clayish water. 
1797 DowninG Désorders Horned Cattle 45 Mixed with a 
fat clayish substance. 1883 Comte pe Paris Creit War 
Amer. M1. in Athenvum 10 Nov.596/2 Amid the mire and 
rime of the clayish slopes of Stafford County. 

Clayite kléoit). Afin. [Named 1859 after 
J. B. Clay, U.S. Minister to Peru: see -ITE.) An 
obsenre eompound of lead, sulphur, and arsenic, 
with metallie lustre, from Peru. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. 87. 1868 Dana J/iz. 108, 

Clayk-goose: sce CLAIk sd. 3. 
+Clay'ly, ¢. Obs. rare—1. [f. Chay 5b, + -Ly¥1.] 
Earthly: as opposed to spirrtual (cf. CLay sb. 4. 

ax1400 /lamfpole’s Psalter ii. 9 IMS. 5S) Pou sall destroye 
in paine. .layry or clayly lustes 

Claym(e, obs. f. CLAIM. 

Claymore (klétmés1). Also 8 glaymoro, 
ely-more. [ad. Gael. c/atdheamh (klai-anv) mdr 
‘great sword’. Being two words in Gaelie. it 
has two aeeents: sometimes one, sometimes the 
other, has the main stress in Eng.] 

Hist. The two-edged broadsword of the ancient 
Seottish Highlanders. Also (inexaetly, but very 
eommonly) the basket-hilted broadsword_intro- 
dueed in 16th e., which was frequently single-edged. 

(The clayznore was not, except in extraordinary instances, 
two-handed.) 

1772 Pexnant Tours Scotl. (1774) 289 See here a Cly-more, 
or great two-handed sword. 1773 Boswett Fraud. f/ebrides 
15 Sept., The broad-sword now used .. called the glaymore 
(i.e. the great sword). 1775 Jounson HVestern /sl. Wks. X. 
457 Their arms were anciently the Glaymore, etc. ¢ 1787 
Burns Battle Sheriff-VMuir vi, By red claymores, and 
muskets’ knell. 1802 Campsett Lochiel’s Warning, When 
Albin her claymore indignantly draws. 1813 Scott 7rier- 
enain Introd. vil, Its heroes draw no broad claymore. a1839 
Praep Pocus (1864) I]. 14 His nodding plume and broad 
claymore. : 

b. ellipt. A man armed with a elaymore. 

1848 Macaucay //ist. Ene. 1. 553 He might then hope to 
have four or five thousand claymores at his command. 

Claymour, obs. f. CLamour. 

Claymy, Clayne, obs. f. CLamMy, CLEAN. 

Clay-slate. An argillaceous sedimentary roek, 
of bluish or greenish eolotr, composed of indurated 
elay, characterized by being extremely fissile, the 
eleavage being entirely distinet from, and in origin 
subsequent to, the original stratifieation, whieh it 
erosses at all angles, while parallel to itself over 
large areas of country. 

In Great Britain the beds of clay-slate belong to the Cam- 
brian and Silurian series, and supply ordinary roofing slates 
as well as slates for school use, and slate pencils. In other 
parts there are masses of clay-slate of very different ages, 
some supposed to be as recent as the chalk formation. 

1837 Peusy Cycl. VII. 247/1 Clay slate. 1846 MeCu1- 
tocn Ace. Brit. Eu prre (1854) 1. 351 There is also a strip 
of clay-slate. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygieue ved. 3) 
19 The purest water from granitic or clay-slate districts. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 256 The character- 
istic feature of clay-slate..is that its slaty cleavage .. is 
altogether independent of its original bedding. 188: 
Jukes Sch, Manual Geol. 325 In the Andes of South Aine- 
rica vast masses of dark clay-slate. just like those found in 
our Silurian formations .. having Cretaceous fossils in some 
parts, and in other beds fossils more like Oolitic ones. 

Clay’-stone. 

+1. ? Briek. Ods. 

€ 1340 Cursor M. 5524 :Fairf.) Bab clay stane and morter. 

2. Afin. An earthy felspathie roek of igneous 
Origin, and of various dull colours: the harder 
varieties were known as eompaet felspar. When 
breathed on it emits an odour of damp elay. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1.149 A kind of brown 
talcous clay-stone .. common to all New Zeeland. 1843 
Portiock Geof, 153 A reddish coloured claystone, amygda- 
loid, very vesicular. 1850 Daxa Geof. xiil. 584 The clay- 
stone has a dark greenisb-brown colour. 1851 Mayxe Reip 
Svalp (1unt. xx, Smoking out of curiously-carved pipes of 
the red clay-stone. 1876 Pace Adv. Te.xt-bk. Geol, vii. 134. 

3. Comb, Clay-stone porphyry, a clay-stone of 
more crystalline texture. 

1862 ANSTED Chanuel [sl. 1. x. (ed. 2) 271 Shale, occasion- 
ally hardening into an exceedingly compact clay-stone, or 
clay-stone porphyry. 

Clayth, -tht, obs. Se. ff. CLorn. 

Cle, clea, obs. ff. Cire, claw. 

Cleach, cleech (kI7f), v. Obs. exe. dial. 
In 3-5 cleche. /. /. 3 clahte, clachte; fa. 
fple. 3 claht, [ME. cleche, eorresp. to the northern 
Cirek (whieh has also in pa. t. and pple. c/a3¢, 
claucht), appears to go back to an unrecorded OL:. 
*clee(ean, *chehte (ef. bepetcan, rvcan, t&can, and 
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their subsequent history). 
elutch is doubtful.) 


Ll. éntr. Yo eluteh. (Const. fo, coward.) 

a 1226 dlucr. KR. 102 Hweder pe cat of helle claurede |v. 7. 
clachte, clahte] euer toward hire, & cauhte, mid his cleafres, 
hire heorte henued? ¢1325 &. #. Adét, P. B. 634 Clechez 
to aclene clobe & kestez on be grene. 

2. trans, ‘Yo clutch, grasp, lay hold of, seize. 

2a 1300 Geste K, //ore (Ritson) 961 (M:itz.) Ne mihte ich 
him never cleche, With nones kunnes speche. a@13r0 in 
Wright Lyric /. 37 Ant bede clenyen [?clengen] ther y hade 
claht. c1325 £. £. Addit. 7’. 3. 12 Vf pay in clannes be clos, 
pay cleche gret mede. argoo A/S. Cantab, Ff. v. 48 lf. 82 
(Halliw.) Thus wolde he cleche us with his hande, With his 
fyngers on rawe. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-th., 
Cleach, to clutch, 

3. (rans. and intr. To lift (water, ete.) in the 


hollow of the hand, or with any shallow vessel. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 734 Ne dar he seche non oper leche, Pat 
mai riht of bis water cleche. ¢1q20 /allad. ou [/ush.v.158 
And bees the welles haunte and water cleche. 1879 Muss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cleach .. to lade out [water, 
etc.]in a skimming kind of way, so as not to disturb the 
bottom, i 

Cleach, sé. dia/. [This may be merely the 
vb..stem in combination; but the word may pos- 
sibly be identieal with ME. cleche, in the Aneren 
Riwle: see CLECHE.] 

In comb. cleach-net, ‘a hand-net, similar to a 
shrimping-net, used in shallow, muddy waters, to 
eatch ‘pinks’ [minnows], or other small fish’. Miss 
Jaekson, Shrops. IWord-bk, (1879). Cf. next. 

Clea‘ching-net. Also cleeching-. [f. prec. 
vb. + NET.] (See quot.) 

1847-78 Hatiiwe rt, Cleaching-uwet, a hand-net, with a 
semi-circular hoop and transverse bar, used by fishermen on 
the banks ofthe Severn, 1883 /ishertes Exhro. Catal. (ed. 4) 
125 Cleeching net .. used chiefly in floods to take fish that 
have found their way into any ditch or backwater. 

Clead, cleed, v. worth. dial. Forms: 4 
clep.e, klepe, clede, (clete), 4-6 cleth/e, 6 
cleith(e, (cleitht), cleath, 6 9 cleid, 8- cleed, 
clead. Pa. t. and pple., 4—cled, (cledde, cledd, 
elethd): ef. Crap. [ME. (north.) e/efe, pa. t. 
cledde, pa. pple. cled, a. ON. klxda, pa. t. Rleedda, 
pa. pple. &/edd-r (Sw. klada, Da. klade) to elothe ; 
f. OTeut. type *A/arpjan, f. &/azpo- eloth, garment. 
(Not the exaet correspondent to OF. c/ad‘an:— 
type *4/aipojan.) The pa. t., &/adda was from 
*t/vdda ; in later times the present stem has, by 
levelling, and assimilation to the type of fed, 
breed, ete., become cleed, clead. ‘The normal Se. 
spelling is c/e¢d, but in the vbl. sb. has passed into 
general use in the form cleading.] = CLOTHE v. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 23072 (Cott.) Pe nede for to cleth [Haix/, 
clep, Géot¢. clath, 7rzzz. clope] and fede. ¢1325 Afetr. Hor. 
87 Wit hayr ful hard his bodi he cledde. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1. 356 The byschop .. cled bim rycht honorabilly. 
¢1420 Chron. Vilod.132 And pore men love to clethe and 
fede. cx1q40 York Myst. xlviu. 287 Whanne I was clothles 
je mecledde. c1q4so Guy IWarw.(C.) 397 When bey were 
pus ycledde. 1483 Cath. Augl. 67 ‘To Clethe in manhode, 
huwuanare. 1545 Jove Exp. Daz. iv. Gviijb, For that he 
was so excellently cled with glorye and innocencye. 1549 
Compl. Scot. vii. 11873) 70 Veand clethd in ane sydaaoune. 
a1605 Montcomene Lyk as Aglavros 75 Cleith thy self 
with cair. a1651 Catperwoop //ist. Kirk (1843) IL. 102 
‘That purenesse and perfection wherewith we are cled in 
baptisine. 1724 Ramsay #ea-¢. AZisc. (1733) 1. 85 I'd clead 
ine braw and ladylike. @1774 Fercusson Cauler Water 
Poet. Wks. (1845) 22 Leaves to cleed the birken bowers. 
1795 Macnrice IV itl § Yean v, Night advancing, Cleads wi’ 
grey the neighbouring hill. 1816 Scorr Antig. xxvi, ‘He 
kens weel eneugh wha feeds him, and cleeds lum.’ ¢ 1850 
Janet Hamitton Riyomes for Tiites ii. 55 Cleed their limbs 
wi’ decent claes. 

Clead, sb. Sc. [f. CLrap v.] Clothing, attire. 

1804 Tarras Poems 4 Jam.) In its brawest clead. bid. 7 
As lang’s in simmer wadders cast their clead. 

Ienee Clea'dful a@., ‘handsome in regard to 


dress’ (Jamieson.). 

1804 ‘Farras @oents 48 (Jam.) Compar'd to you, what's 
peevish brag Or beaus wi’ cleadfu’ triggin? 

Cleading (klidin’, «4/. sb. [In north. ME. 
clething, cleding, f. clethe, CLEAD v.+-ING1. In 
its original sense now only dialeetal; but in sense 
2 it has passed into general use.] 

1. Clothing, apparel. Sc. and north Eng. 

a 1300 Cursor Mf. 23982 Cleping 1Gé¢tz. cledinng] wil I tak 
of care, axzoo £. E. /’salter ci. 27 [cii. 26] And als kleb- 
inge elde sal alle pai. 1340 Hampoce Pr. Conse. 6943 
Vermyn in helle salle be pair clethyng. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 67 A Clethynge, aurictus, vestitus. 1588 A. Kixc 
tr. Canisius’ Catech. 21 Thingis..as feiding, and cleathing. 
¢ 1600 Monxtcomerie 3 Ventrous Anichts 17 Our clething.. 
And vncouth armes. 1728 Ramsay Last Speech Miser xii, 
What's in either face or cleading, Of painted things. 180z 
R. Anperson Cutubld. Gall. 47 Gi'e us meat, drink, and 
cleading, it’s plenty for us. 1823 Gatt Fetal I. xxxv. 306 
‘This bonny wee new cleiding o’ clay.’ 1830 — Lawrie 7. 
V1. Vili, 289 Plain cleading does very well for plain folk. 
¢1850 Janet Hamitton Crinoline 32, | wad juist ha’e yer 
cleedin’ bien, genty, an’ doss. : 

2. Mech. A eovering or easing (as of felt or tim- 
ber), applied to prevent radiation of heat, or to 


give inereased security. q 
Thus it is used of the jacket or lagging of a boiler, cylinder 
or pipe; the boarding which lines a shaft or tunnel, etc. 


Its relation to c/rtch, 


CLEAN. 


1849-50 Weare Dict. Serins, Cleading, in locomotive en- 

ines, 1s usually made of uarrow strips of timber, neatly 
itted round the boiler and fire-box. 1874 Knicur ict, 
Mech. Cleadiug .. the planking or skin of a canal lock- 
gate, 1881 M. Reynoios Engine-Driving 5 Vengines.. with 
unbs of burnished Iron and cleading sinoothly finished. 
1881 Raymonp Mining Gl, Buntons, to which are nailed 
the boards forming the cleading or sheathing of a brattice. 

+ Cleafre. Obs. rare. [Cf Criver.] A claw. 

a1225 incr. R. 102 Hweder be cat of helle claurede eucr 
toward hire, & caulite, nid his cleafres, hire heorte heaued? 

Cleake, obs. f. CLEEK z. 

Cleam, cleme, 7. 00s. exe. dia/. [orms: 1 
cleman, [2 iclemen], + 5 cleme, 4 clemme). 
Mod. dial. 8 geleam, clame, claim, clem. [OL. 
cleman, eorresp. to MDu. &/eemen, clémen, OIG, 
chleimen, ON. kleima, to daub, plaster, fashion in 
elay:~OTeut. *h/ainyan, f. klaimo-, in OL. cldm 
‘cloam’, potter’s clay, mud. (OI. had also the 
eomp. gecitman, in earlyME. gclémen.) Supplanted 
in southern use in 14-15th c, by Cham. But c/eam 
is retaincd in some Yorksh. dial., and the c/ame, 
claim, of adjacent dialeets, are apparently archaic 
prouuneiations of cleam.] 

1. trans. To smear, anoint, bedaub, plaster; to 
tub, or daub (sticky matter, o”, or a place) 


with sticky matter. 

la 1000 Thorpe’s //om. {. 20 Geclem ealle da seamas mid 
tyrwan. axr7s Cott. foi. 225 Iclem hall p{¢] seames mid 
tirwan.] c1o0oo ALLERIC Grant, xxviii, (Z.) 165 Lino, ic 
clase. c 1000 Sax, Lvechd. 11. 110 Cliem on done cancer, 
ne do nan watter to. c 1325 £. 4. Adit. P. 13. 312 Make to 
be a mancioun.. penne clemme hit with clay comly with- 
inne. ¢1380 WyciiFr Sern. Sel. Wks. II. 93 Crist clemed 
lv.r. clammyde] cley on his eyen. c1420 /allad. on Husb. 
I. 125 Cleme uppon the wounde oxe dounge aboute. 1671 
J. Weester AMetallogr. iii. 50 The Cream of Milk, which 
may be clamed or spread as Lutter. 1788 W. Marsiace 
E. Yorksh. Gloss, (E. D.S.) Clame, to daub..to spread 
unctuous matter; as salve on a plaster, butter on bread. 
1855 Ropinson IVAstby Gloss , Clame, to spread or smear on 
a surface, as lime .. or butter. 1877 //olderness Gloss. (1. 
D. S.), Clan. 1883 //uddersfield Gloss. (E. D. 5 ) s.v. 
Cleant..‘Cleam mea buttershaave’, spread me a slice of 
bread and butter. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Clamme or clame, 


b. ‘utr. To adhere, stick fo. 

1641 Best Farw. Bhs. (1856) a If they should ramme it 
{a clay floor] presently it would cleame to the beater. 

2. frans. To agglutinate, cause to stick, elag 
with glutinous matter; to stick “f, fogether, ete. 

a1340 Hampote /sadier xiii. 27 |xliv. 25} Clemyd is in 
erthe oure wambe. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. Rv. |xvi. 
(1495) 185 Of clemyng of humour that is there. /drd. 
xix. Ixxili, go3 Butter is kyndely hote: clemynge and 
fatte. 1674 Ray V. Country Weds. 10 To Cleam.. in 
Lincolnshire .. to glue together, to fasten with glue. 1755 
Jounson Dict., Clauzuz..in some provinces to clea |18x8 
Topp (adds) written also sometimes c/e], to clog with any 
glutinous matter. 1855 Ropixson IViithy Gloss., Fo clame, 
to stick, to cause to adhere, as paper against a wall; clamed 
up, advertised or posted. 1883 //uddersfield Gloss.(E. D.S.), 
Cleaut .. ‘the wind was so strong that it cleam‘d me to 
the wall’. 

Cleam(e, obs. f. CLAIM. 

Clean (klin), 2. Forms: 1 clé&ne, (1, 3-4 
cline 2 clone), 1-6 clene, 2-7 cleane, (4-6 
cleynie), 4 7 cleen‘e, 5 clen, kleane, klene, 
5, 7 clayne),6 clean. [Common Teut. : OE. 
clene:—prteh. *cldnt- :~WGer. *klainz: cf. OSax. 
clént, cleint, OF ris. cléne, cletne, MDu. MLG. 
cleine, eléne, LG. and Du. &ledn, klern, OG. 
chleint clear, pure, clean, neat. delieate. finc, tiny, 


small, puny, MIIG. Ale e, mod. G, &/efn small, 
y 


little ; also Ieel. £//2 snug, little, puny, Sw. 4/ea 
thin, slight, weak, Da. 4/ezn, weak. The onginal 
sense was ‘elear, pure’; OIIG. shows how this 
passcd into the mod.G. sense * little’; the orig. 
sense is more nearly retained in Eng., where, how- 
cver, it has been eneroached upon by the Komanic 


clear and pure. 

The final -2, -z/, is suffixal; the stem 4/az- is by some re- 
ferred to the vb.-stem £/i-, Alai-, Adi- ‘to stick’, with the 
suggested connexion of sense that sticky things, such as oil, 
give a clear surface, or ‘inake the face to shine’. _ Cf. also 
the ancient practice of anointing, with its associations. 

The early variants cAine, clone, are app. due to a mixture 
of the orig. adj. cZéne with the orig. adv. cdfne + cf. Sort.) 

I. +1. Clear. a. Free from anything that dims 
lustre or transparency. Ods. 

(In later use passing into 2.) , 

cr0qgo in Sax. Leechd. U1. 296 pat eal se lichoma sy clanes 
hiwes. ¢.1123 O. £. Chron, an. 1110 F.alle pa niht was seo 
lyft swite clene. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De l'. RU Xvi. xC1x. 
(1495) 588 Glasse is clene and pure and specy ally bryghte and 
clere. rg90 Srenser /.Q. 1. vii. 33 All of Diamond perfect 

ure and cleene. 1670 Corton Esferuen 1. vin. 366 A 
Disnend: .reputed one of the finest and cleanest for its size 
in France. 1708 Lond, Gaz. No. 4499 4 One other rough 
Stone..Christaline, White and Clean. 

tb. fg. ae 

¢ 1000 sles. Ps. 1x1. 9 Ixni. 11) Kynines sceal on Drihtne 
clane blisse, hluttre habban. 

+e. Clear in sound or tone. Oés. 

arzooo Elenwe 750: Gr. Pas word cwedad cienum stefnum, 
pam is Ceraphin nama. ‘ 

+d. Clear of all eneumbrance or restrictions. 
«1300 Charter of Eadeard (dated @ 1067) in Cat. Dipl. 


CLEAN. 


IV. 199 Elfrid hauet yseld Gise biscop his land .. sacleas 
and cleene. ; 
II. Pure, undefiled, unsullied. 

2. Free from any defiling or deteriorating ingre- 
dient; unmixed with foreign matter, pure, un- 
adulterated. Now commonly expressed by Auwve, 
except when the contaminating ingredient is ‘ dirt’ ; 
as in ‘pure’ or ‘clean water’, As applied to 
metals, there may originally have been connexion 
with the prec. notion of ‘ clear’, ‘ undimmed’. 

883 Cod. Difi. 11. 111 Dzt land ic selle Cynulfe for syx- 
tigum mancesa clenes goldes. a10e00 Edgar’s Canons § 39 
in Thorpe Laws II. 252 (Bosw.) Clene oflete, and clzene 
win, and clane water. 1297 R. Giouc.(1724) 435 Hyr may- 
denes brou3te hyre clene water. 1362 LAnci. ?. Pd. A. vu. 
292 Bred..of clene whete. 1382 Wycuir ev. xxi. 18 The 
citee it silf was of cleene gold, lijk to cleene glas. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom. \xiv. 276 (Harl. MS., I am an infant at pe 
pappis, and live with clene melke. 1463 Auzy IV 7lls (1850) 
17 A torche of clene vexe [wax]. 1519 Horman Wide. in 
Promp. Parv. 80 Of clene syluer, argento puro. 1633 
Treas. Hid, Secrets cxvii, A little cleane wine. 1635 R. 
N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 35 Good money of cleane 
silver. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 59 Half-clean hemp is 
very foul, and full of shivers. 1872 R. B. Smytu Alinzng 
Statist. 26 A seam of good clean coal. 1883 Cassell’s Fane. 
Alag. Aug. 528/1 The beans [are] then put through a win- 
nower..and it is then called ‘clean coffee’. 

b. Of arable land: free from weeds, creeping 
roots, and the like, prejudicial to husbandry. 

3. Free from dirt or filth; unsoiled or unstained: 
the proper opposite of dy or foul. Now the 


ordinary sense. 

c897 K. Etrrep Gregory's Past. xxxix. 283 Donne bid 
dt hus cleane. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 435 And wesse her 
fet al clene. c 1394 P. Pi. Crede 689 Pei ben clobed in clop 
pat clennest schewep. asso Christis Kirke Gr. i, Thair 
came our kitties, washen clene. 1568 GraFron Chron. II. 
378 Their harnesse was so cleane and bright. 1590 Saks. 
Alids. N.1wv. ii. 41 Let Thisby haue cleane linnen. 1607 — 
Cor. u.iii.68 Bid them wash their Faces, And keepe her 
teeth cleane. 1611 Biste Yod ix. 30 If I..make my handes 
neuer so cleane. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xviii. 328 
Six clean ..shirts. 1832 Marryart 4. Forster xxxvi, 
What sailors call ‘clean shirt days’—Sundays and Thurs- 
days. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, M[anners Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 48 A Frenchman may possibly be clean; an English- 
man is conscientiously clean. 1887 Maser WETHERAL 
Two N.-C. Maids xxv. 174 Her pretty buff cotton gown 
..was clean on that morning. 1888 7vsues 10 Oct. 5/5 [A 
bloodhound) trained from a puppy to bunt ‘the clean shoe’, 
that is to say, follow the trail of a man whose shoes have 
not been prepared by the application of blood or aniseed. 

b. in various specific senses ; Of ships: Ilaving 
the bottom free from barnacles, etc. Of whaling 
or fishing vessels; With no fish or oil aboard, 
empty ; also said co//og. of an angler’s basket. 

1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 58/3 In their return they gave Chace 
to a Caper. .but the Caper being clean, escaped them. 1690 
Lutrrety Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 63 Their ships being cleaner 
then his, so outsail’d him. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton x. 
(1840) 181 As we were a clean ship, we gained upon her. 
1820 W. Scoressy Arctic Reg. 11.298 No other opportunity 
of procuring a whale occurred .. The ship returned home 
clean. 1840 Marryat Poor Fack vi, We had a clean hold 
.. for we had but just come to our fishing-ground, __ 

e. Of paper: Not written on, blank. Of printers’ 
proofs: Free from corrections or alterations. Of a 
copy of writing, etc.: Free from corrections, fair. 

a1674 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. xiv. (1843) 827/2 A clean 
piece of paper, sealed with three impressions of an antique 
head. Zod. Make a clean copy of this sheet. The proofs 
as returned to press were almost clean. 

a. Phrases (fig.); Clean Bill of Health: see 
Bint 56.3 10. Zo have clean hands, to keep the 
hands clean: to be innocent of wrong-doing. Zo 
keep a clean longue: to abstain from offensive or 
foul talk. Zo make a clean breast: see BREAST 
5c. Zo show a clean pair of heels: to escape 
by superior speed. 

1600 Asp. Arnot £xf. Fonah 388 From which I would 
that our countrymen .. would keepe their hands cleane. 
1828 Scott /. .W. Perth iv, Harry Smith had best show a 
clean pair of heels for it. 1830 Gen. P, Tuompson £-verc. 
(1842) I. 325 Let them keep a clean tongue on the subject of 
republicanism. 1838 Mrs. Cartyte Leét. I. 96, I would 
have..made a clean breast of all my thinkings and doings. 
1854 G. B. Richarpson Univ. Code v. 963 Have you a clean 
bill of health? 1876 Green Short Hist. x. § 2. 766 It was 
true that the hands of the Governor-General were clean. 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. xii. (1883) 93 Your hus- 
band..will show them a clean pair of heels off the Nore. 
1884 ‘I. Hormes Gork in Law Times 8 Nov. 29/1 He did 
not go into court with clean hands. : 

4. Void of spiritual or moral stain or pollution 
(or what is so considcred); pure ; undefiled, chaste, 


innocent. Const. tof, from. 

971 Blickl. Ilom. 13 Eadige beob ba clenan heortan, 
forpon pe hie God geseod. crooo /ELrric Deut. xxiii. 22 
pu byst clane [absgue peccato cris). axz240 Ureisun in 
Cott. ffom. 193 Hore lif cleane urom alle queadschipe. 
lbid. 195 Moder. .and meiden cleane of alle laste. 1386 
Cuaucer A’ut's T. 1468 Goddesse of clene chastitee. — 

been holden wise and clene of synne. 
€ 1430 


1842 TENNYSON St, Simeon Styl. 210 1 trust That 
I am whole, and clean, and meet for Heaven. 1868 Frer- 
MAN Morin. Cong. II. vii. 161 A man of good and clean life. 
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+b. Guiltless of a charge or accusation ; inno- 
cent. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor Al. 4918 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Quepber pat yee be fule or clene. 1560 RotLanp Crt. Venus 
ul. 646 Gif he was clene, thair schaw his Innocence. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maz. Acts Robt. 1, 33 Gif he be made quit, 
and cleane: all his gudes salbe restored to him. 

5. Free from ceremonial defilement, according to 
the Mosaic Law, and similar codes. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 41 Ponne beod eow ealle ping 
clene, 1382 Wyciir Nd. xix.18 In the which whanne a 
clene man wetith ysoop, he shal sprenge of it the tente. 
1609 Biste (Douay) Vb. xviii. g A man that is cleane 
shal gather the ashes of the cow. 1611 — Lev. vii. 19 As 
for the flesh, all that be cleane shall eate thereof. /d/d. xi. 
37 If any part of their carkasse fall vpon any sowing seed 
which is to be sowen, it shalbe cleane. 

b. Of beasts: Not defiling, fit to be used for 
food. Akin to this is the modern use, opposed to 
‘foul’ as applied to fish at and immediately after 
spawning. 

¢ 1000 AALrRic Gen. vii. 2 Nim into be of eallum clanum 
nitenum seofen & seofen. c1zso Gen. & Ex. 626 Sacrede 
he dor-on, for fowles frame Ile seuende der of clene kin. 
1611 Bisce Devt. xiv. 11 Of all cleane birds ye shall eate, 
1870 PENNELL Alod. Pract. Angler 147 Clean .. Salmon fit 
to eat: neither just going to spawn, nor just after spawning. 
1885 Brack White Heather iti, ‘ Well, now, is this one all 
right?’ ‘A clean fish, sir,’ was the confident answer. 

ce. Free from the pollution of leprosy or other 
contagious disease. 

1382 Wycuir AZazt. vill. 2 Lord, 3if thou wolt, thou maist 
make me clene. 1611 Biste 2 A7zgs v. 10 Goe and wash 
in Iordane seuen times. .and thou shalt be cleane. 

+d. Gelded. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm, Bks, (1856) 1 A cleane weather is sucb 
a one as hayth had both his stones taken away. 

6. Clean in habit: usually of beasts; CLEANLY. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 575 He abhorred her company, 
as a cleane creature doth a caryon. 1683 Tryon lay to 
Health 381 Beasts that are called Clean, are such as do re- 
fuse all kind of unclean Food. AZod. The squirrel is a clean 
animal. 

+ 7. Of style or language: Free from faults, cor- 
rect, pure, ‘chaste’, elegant. Obs. or arch. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 77 Gydo..declaret it more clere & on 
clene wise. 1528 Tydall’'s Conf. in Strype Eccl, Mem. 1. 
App. xvii. 38 The new printed Testament in Englishe. -is of 
more cleyner Englishe. 1531 Eryor Gov. 1. xiv. (1883) I. 
142 A more clene and elegant stile. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's 
Axnsw, Osor. 260 b, The cleane and pure elegancy of Cicero, 
1705 HEARNE Collect. 28 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 105 ‘The 
Book is written in a clean stile. 1713 Note in Burton's 
Diary (1828) 11]. 16 He had free conversation, in clean 
Latin, with the foreign envoys. 1854 Emerson Lett. & Soc. 
Aims, Poet. & Imag. Wks. (Bohn) IE. 158 Writing clean 
verses for magazines. 

+ 8. Net. Obs. 

1381 in Hug. Gilds (1870) 46 He shal haue of pe clene 
katel of pe Gild xx messes songyn for his soule. 


IIT. Fair, fine, comely, neat, clever. 

(The sense-development is here uncertain: cf. F. propre.) 

+9. (2) Fair, fine, ‘proper’. An epithet of ad- 
miration or commendation, the force of which it is 
in many instances difficult to ascertain. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 163 Blype stones..richely rayled 
in his arayclene. ¢1350 1/77. Palerne 1124 Al pe clene 
cumpanye com to be place. /éid. 1609 Wip pe clennest 
cumpanye bat ever king ladde. 1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 
141 So gret, so gud men, and socleyne. /é4id. x1. 427 The 
kyng left, with ane clene men3he. a1440 Sir Eglant. 452 
He hath slayne syxty on a day, Welle armyd men and 
clene. 31581 W. StaFForp Exam. Compl. i. 19 He was 
wonte to keepe halfe a score of cleane men in his house. 

10. Neatly-made, well-fashioned ; not unwieldy ; 
trim, shapely, comely. Cf. clean-linebed, etc. 

¢1386 Cuaucer MWife's Prod. 598 He hadde a paire Of legges 
and of feet so clene and faire. c1q30 Syr Gener. 508 The 
king was of making so clene, That to love him she must 
nede. 1645 WaLLER Poet. Wks (J.), Thy waist is straight 
and clean As Cupid’s shaft. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2379/4 
Lost ..a Coach-Gelding .. clean of all his Limbs. 1836 
Sir G. Steruen Adv. Search Horse iit. (1841) 52 The hocks 
and legs .. have that character which the jockies describe 
as ‘clean’. 

b. Ship-butlding. Built on fine tapering lines. 

1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4510/7 The Hoy Burthen 9 or 10 
Tun, very full built forward, with a clean Tail. c1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 107 Clean, a term generally used 
to express the acuteness or sharpness of a ship’s body. 

1l. Sharp (of wit), clever, smart, skilful, adroit, 
dextcrous ; neat and finished in action. (SoOHG. 
chleini ‘sagax, versutus, argutus ’.) 

(The first two quotations may belong to 9.) 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1496 The secund of pe suster .. Cas- 
sandra was cald, clennest of wytte. 1485 Caxton Paris & 
V. 2 He held hym self ryghte clene in armes. 1598 F. 
Menrss in Skaks.Cent. Praise 24 When cheating and craftines 
is counted the cleanest wit. 31623 Massincer Sondizan v. 
iii, I'll cut as clean a caper from the ladder As ever merry 
Greek did. 1655 Futver Ch. Hist. 1. v. § 29 A clean Con- 
ceit, and as full of Wit as Devotion. a170q T. Brown 
Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 1.93 The legerdeman must be 
clean. 1857 Hotranp Bay Path xxvi. 332 Yes, Sir! that 
was aclean thing. 1884 Lillywhite's Cricket Annual 110 
A good bat and sharp clean field. 


IV. Clear of obstructions, or unevenness. 


12. Unencumbered by anything standing or lying | 


in the way; clear, bare, void. Of anchorage 
ground : Free from rocks, and the like ; opposed to 
‘foul’. Of timber: Free from knots. 


CLEAN. 


1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 443 The feld so cleyn wes 
maid Of yngliss men, that nane abad. ¢1386 Cuaucer 
Franki. T. 267 Whan ye han maad the coost so clene Of 
Rokkes that ther nys no stoon ysene. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(J.', The timber and wood are in some trees more clean, in 
some more knotty. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 196 There 
is Water enough, and a clean Bottom. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 262 To drop an anchor as soon as we got into 
clean ground, 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bk., Clean, free 
from danger, asclean coast, clean harbour. 1884 West.Morn, 
News 30 Aug. 1/5 The oak is. .clean, and very hearty. 

13. Clear of inequalities or unevennesses, clean-cut. 

1677 Moxon Mech, Exerc. (1703) 202 If you have not at 
first bron your Work clean; that is..gone deep enough 
with your Gouge to take off all the Risings of the Stuff the 
Draw-knife left. 1733 CHeyne Axug. Malady i, xi. § 1 (1734) 
99 The Strokes of such a Pulse are seldom clean and free. 
1807 Med. Frul. XVII. 188 A clean wound, in the fore arm. 
1853 Kang Grinnell Exp. iv. (1856) 34 The clean abrupt 
edge of the fractures. 1871 Tynpatt rag. Se. (ed. 6) I. 
xi. 367 No slate ever exhibited so clean a cleavage. 

V. 14. With nouns of action, etc : Where no- 
thing is left behind ; entire, complete, total, perfect, 
sheer. (Influenced by the adv.; with ‘a clean 
sweep’ cf, fo sweep clean.) In early use, esp. in 
alliterative verse, often used vaguely. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 25529(\Cott.) Giue us clene scrift at hald. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 2801 The Kyng .. declarit all his clene 
wille. /ézd. 10441 Schuld haue killit bis kyng with his clen 
strenkith. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 227 b, Make 
clene confessyon. 1531 ELyot Gov. 1. viii. (1883) I. 46 With 
wonderfull strength and clene might. r6xr Bisre Lev. 
xxiii. 22 When ye reape the haruest .. thou shalt not make 
cleane riddance of the corners of the field, 1611 CotTGr., 
Nettoyer an balay, to make cleane work, to sweepe all 
away. 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Eng. 1, 318 The clean 
sweep which had been made of so many ancient rights. 

15. Comb.: see after the adv. e 

Clean (klin), adv. For forms see adj. [OE. 
clene, cléne, f. the adj.; but the original form was 
clane (:—klan jo), whence ME. had occasionally 
clane, clone.] 

I. Of manner: in a ‘clean’ manner. 

(In many instances, this may be analysed as an adj. stand- 
ing as complement of the predicate, and referring to a sb. 
expressed or understood : e. g. clean purged, purged so as 
to be clean, etc.) 

+1. Clearly, brightly. Oés. 

a1400-50 Alexander 55 A Boll of bras burneschid full 
clene. c1q420 Anturs of Arth. xxix, Her countur-felit, and 
hur kelle were colurt ful clene. 

2. In a manner free from dirt; or so as to leave 


no dirt, refuse, or obstructions. 

¢rooo /ELFric Lev. xxiii. 22 Ne ripe ge to clene. 1375 
Barsour Brace xvi. 213 The feld was clengit cleyne. 1523 
Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. xxvii. 40 Clene confessed and re- 
pentaunt. @1533 Frith Disput. Purg. (1829) 105 One 
that was clean purged of his wit. 1614 Markuam Cheap 
Husb. 1.1. (1668) 5 Stroak his neck and body clean over, 
leaving no sweat nor filtb. @ 1631 Donne Selections (1840) 
20 A man walks clean if in a foul way he contract but a few 
spots of dirt. d/od.The room must be clean swept. 

3. Cleverly, neatly, dexterously; ‘without mis- 
carnage ’ (J.). 

1531 ELyot Gov. 1. xvii. (1883) I. 181 The most honorable 
exercise. .is to ryde suerly and clene. 1597 Mortey /utrod. 
Alus. 179 Howe to..sing cleane, expressing their wordes 
with deuotion and passion. 1612 Brinstey Ld. Lit. 36 
To helpe to write cleane, fast and faire together. a1755 
Hentey (J.), Pope came off clean with Homer. 1865 tr. 
Spohr's Autobiog. \. 42 Tietz played the secondo. .without 
faltering and perfectly clean. 

+4. (?) Properly, completely. Ods. 

61420 Avow, Arth. xxxvili, He is..clene clad in stele. 
@ 1533 Lp. Berners //xon lviii. 197 Gerames_yssued out 
clene armed. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 477 Came to the 
Dolphyns presence, which was cleane armed. 

II. Of degree. 

5. Without anything omitted or left; without 
any exception that may vitiate the statement, with- 
out qualification; wholly, entirely, quite,absolutely. 

This sense naturally arose from the consideration tbat 
when a substance is taken entirely out of any vessel, etc., 
without leaving a particle behind, the vessel is left clean, 
and its cleanness is a measure of the completeness of the 
removal. Hence c/eaz was naturally used with all verbs 
of taking, driving, or going away, of losing, and thence of 
finishing up, completing, or performing any action. 

a. with verbs of removal, and the like. (The 
use of adverbs or prepositional phrases qualifying 


the verb introduces const. c.) 

axrooo Cod. Dipl. 1. 311 Det min cynn clene [AZS. 
clane] zewite. c 1330 R. Brunne Chiron. (1810) 7 Pei chaced 
out pe Bretons soclene. « 1386 Cuaucer Sg7’s. 7, 618 Al 
his loue is clene fro me ago. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 800 His 
sy3t was clene ytake hym fro. 1561 Hortysusn Hom. 
Apoth. 11 Somtyme is the hearing lost clene. 1562 J. 
Heyvwoop Prov. & pigr. (1867) 146 When mery drinkers 
drinke of cleane. 1611 Biste Yos/. iii, 17 Vntill all the 
people were passed cleane ouer Iordan. @ 1626 Bacon A/ax. 
& Uses Com. Law 28 The heire is cleane discharged of the 
burthen. 31745 P. Tuomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 286 One of 
our great Shot .. carried one of his Legs clean off. 1853 
Brimtey £ss., AZy Novel 273 The purpose of the book seems 
clean gone out of the writer's mind. 1883 Lioyp £46 § 
Flow II. 22, I believe he’s gone clean off his head. 

b. with other verbs. 

©1380 Sir Ferumb. 3537 Clene panne pay turnde hure 
mod. ¢1420 Anturs of Arth.x\, And cleuet his schild clene. 
1547 Homilies, Falling fr. God 11.(1859)86 They shall clean 
overgrow us. 1571 Hanmer Chron. [rel (1633) 121 Van- 
quished and cleane overthrown. 1590 SPENSER /. Q. I. 1. 50 
All cleane dismayd to see so uncouth sight. ¢ 1840 CLouGH 


CLEAN. 


Early Poems wu. 47 Food which..may be clean denied me 
e’en to-day. 1867 Trottore Chron. Barset 11. \xiv. 218 
Perhaps you didn’t know that he was clean ruined. 1881 
Daily News 9 July 2 Spiro was clean bowled, leg stump by 
the Eton captain, 1888 Log. (ie XI. 455 Like a man 
who has been clean-bowled—first ball. : 

c. with prepositions and adverbs, as agazns/, 
without, beside, away, from, through, out, over, etc. 
¢ 1500 Hickscornuer in Hazl. Dodsley I. 182 Clean fro thy 
wealth she will thee lift. 1500-25 Viresdinzs in Thoms Prose 
Rem. 22 He take a ronne and lept klene over, 1526 T1n- 
DALE Acts xxvi.9 To do. .thynges, clene agaynst the name 
off Jesus, 1562 Coorer Answ. Priv. Masse (1850) 71 In this 
ye speak clean beside the word of God. 1587 Harrison 
England 1. xiii. (1877) 1. 255 The new towne standeth 
cleane without the limits of the old. 1590 Suaks. Com. 
Err... i. 134 Roming cleane through the bounds of Asia. 
1593 Buson Govt. Christ's Ch. 201 Cleane against the 
intent of the writers. 1745 P. Tuomas Jral. A nson's Voy. 
282 Every Part of which was cut clean through. 1857 
Livincstonr Trav, vii, 140 ote (Frank Vardon,, A ball.. 
went clean through his shoulder- blade. ; 

d. with such adjectives as contrary, different, 
other, contradictory, impossible. wrong, ete. 

1538 StarKEY England i. 8 The wych thyng to me semyth 
clene contrary. 1551 Recorve Pati. Anowt. 1. Defin., 
An other thyng cleane different from the depenesse. 1587 
Harrison Lngland un. i. (1877) 1. 35, lam cleane of another 
mind. a 1593 H. Smitu Ws, (1867) 11. 430 The church of 
Rome, being clean contradictory, doth marvellously err. 
@ 1635 R. Sisses in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. xxvii. 8 With 
God it is clean otherwise. 1839 C. Bronté Lef. in Mrs. 
Gaskell £¢/e 131 Your proposal has almost driven me ‘clean 
daft’. 1851 D. Jerrotp Sf. Giles xxix. 299 She was going 
clean wrong. 1883 Stactysrass tr. Grimn's Teut, Mythol. 
III. Introd. 50 To make a real portrait of Deity is clean 
impossible. 

+6. In this sense it was often strengthened by 
other words, as a// clean, clean and low, quite and 


clean. Obs. (or dial.) 

a 1175 Cott. //om. 231 Pat hi alle clone simle belocen were. 
¢1z05 Lay. 23777 He was al clane Of olifantes bane. 
¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 50 Knoute..chaced him 
out of Norweie quyte & clene. ¢1340 Cursor 3. 14803 
(Fairf.) Alle pis cuntree..rises wip him quite & clene. 1375 
Barsour Bruce x. 124 [He] saw the king distroy vp, cleyn 
and low His land. c 1440 Partonofe 5484 Youre old manerys 
be turned alle clene. 1587 Gotninc De Mornay (1617) Pref. 
They break off quite and clean. 1613 Sir H. Fincn Law 
(1636) ros And thereof quit and cleane to ouste the feoffee, 
donee, or lessee. 1832 Blackw. Jag. Apr. 640 Are ye quite 
and clean gane wrang? 

Clean-, adj. and adv. in comb. 

li a. With pa. pples., as clean-armed, -built, 
-made, -shaped, -shaved, -washed, etc. b. parasyn- 
thetic derivatives, as clean-complextoned, -con- 
sctenced, -faced, -grained (wood), -legged, etc. ¢. 
with present pple., as c/ean-feeding, -going, -looking, 
-sailing, -sweeping, etc. 

1513 More Rich. ///. Wks. 35/2 He was..of bodye 
myghtie, stronge, and cleane made. 1568 Furwer Like 
Will to Like in Hazl. Dedsky M11. 329 A clean-legged 
gentleman. 1592 Dame. Compl. Rosamond (1717) 43 My 
clean-arm’d Tboughts repell’d an unchast Lover. 1604 
Jas. I. Counterdé/. (Arb) 112 His delicate, wholesome, and 
cleane complexioned wife. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4420/6 
Clean-sailing Ships .. were the first which came up with 
part of the Enemy's Squadron. 175: Smottett Per. Pic. 
(1779) I. xxvi. 236 Master of such a clean- going frigate. 
1787 Burns Let. Nicol 1 June, A clean-shankit .. tight, 
weel-far’'d winch. 1804 Bewick 8r/t. Birds (1847) II. 182 
This clean looking pretty bird. 1816 J. SmitH Panorama 
Se. § Art 1. 97 Clean-grained deal, perfectly free from knots, 
1840 Marrvat Poor Yack vi, A tall, clean- built chap. 
1846 Commerc. Mas: Oct. 136 The over-wrought .. zeal of 
some ‘clean-sweeping’ apologist. 1853 Hickte tr. A rts- 
toph. (1872) II. 634 The blanket .. was clean-washed. 1878 
Grosartin //. More's Poems Introd. 40/2 A whole-hearted, 
clean-conscienced man. 1885 Brack bWhite Heather i, 
The. .straight-limbed, clean-made figure of a man. 

2. Special comb. : clean-bred a., of pure stock, 
thoroughbred; clean-cut, cut with smoothness 
and evenness of surface ; henee, sharply outlined or 
defined; clean-fingered, with clean or nimble 
fingers; honest, serupulous, nice; clean-handed, 
having elean hands, free from wrong-doing ; hence 
clean-handedness; clean-limbed, shapely of 
limb, well- proportioned, lithe; clean - skins 
(Austra/.), unbranded cattle; clean-timbered a., 
well-built, clean-limbed. 

1882 /dlustr. Sport. §& Dram, News 22 July 451/3 A sleek- 
looking individual..by no means “clean-bred to look at. 
1843 Lever ¥. //inton vii. (1878) 45 The mouth whose 
“clean-cut lip .. betokened birth. 1878 Huxtry Physiogr. 
23 Rocks..cut through so as to expose clean-cut sur- 
faces. 1883 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 11/2 Canon Wil- 
berforce .. the cleanest-cut and the bravest Englishman on 
the temperance platform. 1558 Q. Kennepy Compend. 
Treat, in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 119 Swa religious and 
“clene-fyngerit that thair wy] na thyng perswade thaim 
without testimony of Scripture. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 
285 A worthy General of an Army. .clean-fingered, without 
Bribery or corruption. 1768-74 Tuckrr Lf. Nat. I. 101 
All the figures that any clean-fingered damsel can cut out 
of it. 1728 Gav Begg. Of. 1. iii, A mighty *clean-handed 
fellow. 1779 /list. Enrope in Ann, Keg. (1780) 81/1 The 
noble minister..was said to be clean-handed in the most 
eminent degree. 1887 Athenzum 3 Dec. 744/3 Practical 
reform and real *clean-handedness in politics. 1461-83 in 
Housch. Ord. (1790) 39 Any chylde..ofclene byrthe, adler 
lymmed. 1657 R. Licon Barbadocs (1673) 3 Horses. .very 
Strong and clean limb'd. 1725 Lond. Gas. No. 6387/2 A 
well set clean limb’d Man. 188: Grant Bush Life tn 
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Queensi. 1. xv. 209 All hands are anxious to try their luck 
with the *clean-skins, 1588 Suaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 642, 1 
thinke Hector was not so “cleane timber'd. Ilis legge is 
too big for Hector. z 

Clean (klin), v. [In 15th c. clene, f. the adj. : 
it takes the place to a certain extent of the earlier 
vb. CLeanse, OF. clénsfan; and in current use fo 
clean is more literal than /o cleanse, having a mare 
direet and obvious relation to the adj. Cf. CLEANSE 
1.) To make clean. 

1. trans. To free from dirt, filth, or impurity. 

1681 Lond. Gas. No, 1666/2 The English Frigats are now 
so well Fitted and Cleaned, that none of the Algerines they 
meet with, escape them. 1697 Darien Voy. (1698) 1. vi. 
138 We scrubb'd and clean’d our Men of War. 1714 Gay 
Trivia \. 24 Clean your shoes. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem 
II. 395 A method of cleaning linen. .stained by preparations 
of mercury. 1860 Tynpatt Gluc. 11. § 7. 259 ‘the portrait... 
was given to a painter to be cleaned. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) II]. 656 A napkin ..to clean the mirror. 

b. Said, by servants or operatives employed in 
dirty or dusty work, of making themselves clean 
and tidy in the afternoon or evening. 

1876 Miss Brappvonx J. //aggard s Dau ix, That afternoon 
toilet which was known throughont Penmoyle as ‘cleaning 
oneself’. 1877 .V. W. Lincolnsh. Gloss. $.v., Come, Mary, 
get cleaned; its just tea-time. 1889 Newwsfr. She (the ser- 
vant) had gone up stairs to clean herself. 

ce. Often in specific (contextual) senses: e.g. to 
elear arable land of weeds, esp. of the roots of 
creeping plants; to elear a ship’s bottom of bar- 
nacles, shells, sea-weeds, and other aecretions; to 
remove from fish, or the like, the parts unfit for 
food ; also wef. of foul fish, to regain good con- 
dition after spawning. 

¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 609 Surrio, to clene, cutte, 
or wede. 1697 Dampier ley. (1698) I. xvi. 443 To hale our 
Ship ashore, to clean her bottom. 1745 P. THomas Fro. 
Anson's Voy. 49 This Day .. we also clean'd our Ship's 
Bottom .. in order to her better sailing. 1841 Laxe A rad. 
Nts. I. 109 The Maid took the fish, and cleaned them. 
1853 Soyer /antrop/h, 187 Clean and salt a wild boar. 
1867 F. Francis A ngirng i, (1880) 4o About June chub go 
upon the shallows to clean themselves. 1886 Law Tes 
151/2 Land plougbed and cleaned for sowing barley. 

da. 7o clean the board (collog.): to clear off all 


that it eontains, and leave it empty; to clear it. 

3884 /farfer's Alag. Jan. 299/2 When a man cleaned the 
board he had something to be proud of. 

2. absol., and intr. (for refi.). 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4431/15 The saine Day came in.. 
Her Majesty’s Ships ..toclean. 1748 J. Linn Lets, Navy 
iii. (1757) 123 Our fleets may winter there, clean and repair. 
1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 113 The wound had in 
the first place to ‘clean’, and this cleaning was necessitated 
by the death of a superficial layer of tissue. 

3. trans. To clean down: to clean from top to 
bottom, or by sweeping down. 70 clean up: to 
clean by taking up dirt or dust ; to bring (a thing) 
up to a certain piteh or standard of cleanness: see 
also CLEAN sd. 

31872 Mark Twain Roughing it xxxvi. \Hoppe), The 
machine was stopped, and we cleaned np. That is to say 
we..washed the mud patiently away till nothing was left 
but the long-accumulating mass of quick-silver. 1887 
Besant Childr, Grbeon ut. i, For thirty years ..not even 
admitting a woman to clean up. 

4. To clean out: to clean by emptying; hence 
transf. to empty, exhaust, leave bare. Also fig. 

1844 W. H. Maxweit Sforts & Adv. Scott. ix, The 
larder was utterly cleaned out. 1858 O. W. Hotes A uf. 
Break/f-t. \1865) 53 (Hoppe) There is a great danger that 
a _man’s first life-story shall clean him out, so to speak, 
of his best thoughts. 1866 CartyLe /uang. Addr, 180 
You will see how we may clean-out the foul things in that 
Chancery Court. 1887 Scofsman 19 Mar., The obligation 
to clean out the canal, 

b. slang. To deprive of cash, to ‘ rook’. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cleaned out, said of a 
gambler who has lost his last stake at play: also, of a flat 
who has been stript of all his money. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xxxix, He has cleaned me out, but ] can go and 
earn some more. ; 

5. 7o clean away, off: toremove dirt, defilement, 
or the like. 

a 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 11. 3 A thousand hands. .Clean 
off each ancient stain or soil. 

Clean, s/. [f. the stem of the vb.] 

An aet of cleaning: chicfly in comb., as @ clean 
up, clean oul, ete. spec. (in U.S. Mining) clean- 
up: ‘the operation of collecting all the valuable 
product of a given period or operation in a 
stamp mill, or in a hydraulic or placer mine’ 
(Raymond). 

1872 Raymonp Statist. Mines & Mining 211 A week's 
clean-up was reported to be usually from $2,000 to $3,000 
in bullion. 1872 Mark Twaix Roughing it xliii. (Hoppe, 
Bullion returns, clean-ups at the quartz mills, and inquests. 
18.. B. Warte Brown of Calaveras (Hoppe), Can't you 
help me with a hundred till to-morrow’s clean-up? A/od. 
collog. Give it aclean before returning it. Put the machine 
in order, and give it a little clean-up. 

Cleanable (kli-nab’l), a. 
Capable of being cleaned. 

1882 Morais //opes & Fears for Art iv. 160 A real hearth 
of cleanable brick or tile. 1883 Ruskin in Chr. |orld 20 
Nov. 285 Floor and walls of the cleanablest. 


Cleaned (klind), pf/.a. [f. Clean v.+-EDI.] 


[f. prec. + -ABLE.] 


CLEANLY. 


Freed from dirt, eleansed. 
cleaned-oul. 

1794 Soutury Sotany-Lay Jct. ti, Over all..was lung, 
Wellclean’d. .my gun. 1850 Tuackrray Jendennis Woppe , 
A scorn for cleaned gloves and minor economies, 1852 Mks. 
Caxcycr. Left. VI. 185 The new room in a cleaned-ont 
state. 

Cleaner (kifnar. [f. CLean v.+-En1.J One 

who or that which eleans ; spec. one whose work 
is to clean some particular thing. 
_ @1792 Six J. RevNoups Journ. Manders \R.), \thas been 
in the hand of some picture cleaner. 1817 J. Scort /aris 
Revisit. 383 A tribe of cleaners, keepers, and porters. 1884 
Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A cleaner. .had been altending toa 
Lancashire engine at the cleaning sheds. 

b. An instrument or machine for elcaning ; as 
the two-handled knife employed by eurricrs, one of 
the rollers in a carding machine, ete. 

1874 Ksicut Dict. Wech. s.v. Cleaner, The worker..takes 
the fibre from the card-druni and delivers it to the cleaner, 
which returns it to the card-drum. 1888 Dasly ews 10 
Sept. 7/3 Mincers, coffee mills, and fork cleaners. 

leange, var. of CLENGE v. 

Cleaning (klinin , 24/. 54. 
-InG 1] 

1. The action of the vb. Chean; freeing from 
dirt or filth, purifying, cleansing. 

1662 GernieR Princ. Introd. 8 The Cleaning of the Streets. 
1697 Damrzer Vay (1698) |. xiii. 363 These Worms breec.. 
in the Sea.. which was the reason of our cleaning so often 
while we were there. 1843 Mus. Carcyte “ett. I. 195 This 
house gets no periodic cleanings like other people's. A/od. 
It was their Spring cleaning, that complete overlauling 
which every well-ordered house gets once a year. 

b. with adv.. as cleaning up. 

18.. J. Lawrence Silverland 176 (Hoppe) The cleaning 
up..consists in removing the pavenen and blocks from the 
bed of the sluice, gathering the precious compost, and re- 
placing or renewing the blocks or stones of the pavement. 
1883 STEVENSON Silverado Sg. (1886) 16 The pasture would 
bear a little further cleaning up. 

2. concr.in pl. Cf. stweeepings. 

1855 Kinostry Westi. //o! (1861) 354 Just keep in our 
wake, and we'll give you the cleanings for wages. 

3. = CLEANSING vO/. sh, 2b. 

1661 Loveue Hist. Anim. & Min. 37 The cleaning applied 
helps ulcers in the face. /é¢d. 71 The cleaning is eaten 
by them presently after bringing forth. a@17za in Liste 
Zlusb. (E. D. S., Cleaning, the placenta of a cow. 1876 in 
Whitby Gloss. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk. 

4. altrib. and Comb., as cleaning-machine, -mill, 
-shed, -steve. 

¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 808 //oc colatorium, a cleu- 
yngsefe. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Cleaning-machine, a 
machine in which silk thread is..drawn through a brush in 
order to detach any particles of dust or dirt therefrom. 
1884 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/2 A serious accident..at the 
cleaning sheds on the Carr. 

Cleanish (klinif), a. 
Rather or pretty clean, 

1748 RicuarDson Clarissa (1811) VI. Ixvi. 303 A bed.. 
with coarse curtains. . but acoverlid upon it with a cleanish 
look. 1859 W. Grecory “gy/t I. 159 Some tolerably smart 
and cleanish chintz. 

+ Clea:nlied, a. Olds. rare. Made cleanly. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng, xvi. ci. gor Attier..cleanlied all. 

Cleanlily (klenlili), adv. [f. CLeanxty a.+ 
-LY%.J Ina eleanly manner. 

1698 G. THomas Pensilvania 5 |They] dress their Victuals 
very neatly and cleanlily. 18421 Mew MVonthly Mag. 1. 
524 All were cleanlily and decently dressed. 

Cleanliness (klenlines). [f. CLEANLY a. + 
-nEsS.] The quality, state, or condition of being 
cleanly. In the earliest quots. it is used, like the 
adj., of moral purity. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, So is my meaning clean 
devoyde of syn Grounded and set upon al clenlynesse. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. xvii. 280 White .. signifyeth 
innocencie and clenlines. a1586 Sipxey (J.), Having no 
adorning but cleanliness. 1647 W. Browne /oe/ex. 1. 223 
The quicknesse of his hand or cleanlinesse of his touch 
{on the lute]. 1733 Swirt Modest Def. Lady's Dressing- 
room, Cleanliness hath. .been esteemedsthe chief corporal 
perfectionin women. 1735 SoMERVILLE CAase 1, 158 Much 
to Health will Cleanliness avail. a1791 Westey Serv. 
Ixxxviil, On Dress (1838) IT]. 15 ‘Cleanliness is indeed 
next to godliness’. 185: Loncr. Gold. Leg. v. At Foot 
of Alps, If... cleanliness is godliness, 1 fear A hopeless 
reprobate, a hardened sinner, Must be that Carmelite now 
passing near. ‘ ee 

Cleanly (kle‘nli), @ Forms: 1 clenlic, 4 
clenlich, clanli, 5-7 clenly, -lie. 6 clene-, 
cleanely, (clendly), s-cleanly. [OI clezl/c, f. 
chine, CLEAN + Ufc body: Ut, ‘clean-bodied’, having 
eleanness as a personal characteristic. Sce -LY!. 
It appears to have been first used of moral or 
spiritual purity, and thenee extended to certain 
senses of CLEAN, but its main sense still refers to 
habit and tendeney rather than to actual state: a 
cleanly person may be for the moment a7rty, but 
will as soon as possible make himself c/ean.]J 

+1. Morally or spiritually clean; pure; inno- 
eent. Obs. 

¢888 K. ELerep Seeth, xxi, Sin hig scipas Zesamnap mid 
clenlicre lufe. ar000 Boeth. Weir. xi. 185 Ieenlice lufe. 
1340 Cursor WV. 26354 Fairf. Of shrift clanli. 1477 Nortos 
Ord. Alch. iv, in Ashm. (1652) 47 The honds of a cleanly 
Clerke. 1641 Mitton A nimtads vi. Wks, 1847) 72°2 Your 
priest that thinks himself the purer, or the cleanlier in his 


Also with adyv., as 
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[f. CLEAN a@.+-ISH.] 


CLEANLY. 


office for his new-washed surplice. @ 1680 GLANvVILL (J.), 
Human nature meets few more sweetly relishing and cleanly 
joys, than those tbat derive from successful trials. 1683 
Penn. Archives 1. 73 A man of so sober, so cleanly, and so 
approved a Behaviour. 

+2. Clean: as clothes, or the like. (Possibly 
the sense may sometimes have been cleaz-looking.) 

1340 Ayenb. 216 He zayp pet hi ssolle habbe clenliche 
clopinge. c1460 Launufal 201 Me fawtede .. Clenly brech 
and scherte. 1488 I¥/7d7 Sir FE. Shea (Somerset Ho.), A 
clenly dore of Iron for to open and shette. 1545 RayNoLp 
Byrth Man. ¥6 Although that this superfluyte be noft] 
clendly, yet, etc. 1590 Spenser /. Q.1.11i. 40 By her cleanly 
garment catching hold. 

3. Of persons (or beasts): Addicted to clean- 
ness, habitually clean; careful to avoid filth. 

¢ 1500 Doctr. Gd. Servauntes xxvii.in Poet. Tracts (1842) 5 
Seruauntes ought.. For to be clenly of their bodyes. @1700 
Dryven (J.), Some plain but cleanly country maid. a@x1719 
Appison (J.) An ant is a very cleanly insect. 1748 ANsoN 
Voy. u. ti, 135 It was imagined, that by living apart, they 
would be much cleanlier. 1885 C. Monkuouse in Mag. 
Art Sept. 4711 [Duteh tiles] were found convenient by a 
proverbially cleanly people. 

b. Also of personal belongings: Habitually 
kept clean. 

1653 Watton Asgler 47 An honest cleanly Alebouse that 
I know right well. é7d. 49 A cleanly room, Lavender in 
the windowes. 1764 GoLpsm. Trav, 196 Displays her 
cleanly platter on the board. 

4. Conducing to or promoting cleanness. 

¢ 1611 CHAPMAN Jéfad xxu. 135 In times of cleanly peace. 
1621 Burton Anat. Afel, 1, i. 1. 1. (1651) 3 A cleanly diet. 
1720 Prior Poems (J.), In our fantastick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. 1794 Soutuey Ke- 
trospect, The due observance of the cleanly law. 1823 
Lams /:dia Ser. 1. xix. (1865) They eat .. with indifference, 
calmness, and cleanly circumstances. 

+5. Of actions: Neatly executed, adroit, dex- 
terous, clever, deft, artful; = CLEAN a. 11. Obs. 

¢ 1540 in Fisher's Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 1. Introd. 46 [The 
kinge] thought it a..cleanly excuse to aleadge the trooble 
of his conscience. 1565 GoLpinG Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 20 
Hir husband by and by .. devised a clenlie lie. 1591 SpeN- 
ser 41. Hubberd 857 Each practise ill Of coosinage and 
cleanly knauerie. 1639 Futter Holy War. xi. (1840) 18 
This cleanly. .conveyance to rid away those he hated. 1712 
ArBuTHNOT John Bull (1727) 85 By a cleanly conveyance 
under the table to slip a short note in Lewis's hand. 

tb. Deft in action, clever, smart. Odés. 

1586 Putrennam Exg. Poesie 1. viii. (Arb.) 32 For euery 
hundreth verses (which a cleanely pen could speedely dis- 
patch) he had a hundred angels. 

+6. Of language, etc.: Neat, elegant; =CLEAN 
Ce Wo (OLS, 

1579 Furkxe Heskins’ Parl. 79 He concludeth in fine 
Latine and cleanly termes. 1649 Mitton Ezkon. vi. (1770) 
75 The words are good, the fiction smooth and cleanly. 

7. Comb., as cleanly-looking. 

1857 Livincstone Trav. xix. 366 Houses with man 
cleanly-looking half-caste Portuguese. _ ‘ 

Cleanly \klznli), a/v. [OE. clezltc: see -L¥?.] 
In a clean manner ; in various senses of the adj.: 
without dirt or stain, purely, chastely, innocently, 
clearly, neatly, exactly, etc. 

c1200 Winteney Rule St. Benet (1888) 107 Gyf pet clen- 
lice and inid ande don hi. @ 1300 Cursor Al. 26432 Yit quat 
o man es clenli scriuen. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 
xvu. clxxvii. (1495) 719 They clensyth woundes and heelyth 
ful clenly. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 11 No3t so clenly kepte as 
schuld seme suche a Prince. 1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys 
(1874) If. 2x2 Them clenlyer to dyght. 1596 SHAks. 1 
Hen, IV, v. iv. 169 He purge..and liue cleanly, as a 
Nobleman should do. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 
ul. (1723) 98 As the sacred Writer cleanly and modestly ex- 
presses it. 1883 Proctor in Awozwdedge 6 July 12/2 It [a 
telescope] comes sharply and cleanly into focus. 1886 
Book-lore Mar. 109 Twenty-seven folio volumes. .had been 
so cleanly drilled through by the larva of this beetle, that 
a string might be run through the hole. 

+b. Completely, wholly, entirely, quite; = 
CLEAN adv. 5. Obs. 

c1oso Byrhtferth'’s Handboc in Anglia VAIL. 322 Gif ber 
beon las manna ponne pet lamb maze fretan, bonne nyme 
he hys neahgebur ke him gehendost sy, pat he maze pet 
lamb clznlice fretan. c 1275 Lay. 26148 Po was Arthur his 
ferde Clanliche igadered. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 434 Heo 
clanlyche yt versok. a 1300 Cursor M. 15556 Al be care yee 
nu sal haf, Clenli yee sal for-gett. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 341 Al his ofspringe.. was clenliche destroyed. 
1400 Alelayne 494 Alle that was than in that place Thay 
slewe clenly. 1560 RoLLanp Crt. Venus u. 741 For a 
mirth clenlie I quitclame. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. ut. vi. 
§ 24 At this time Church-men cleanly carried the cognisance 
of such offences. 

te. Ably; cleverly, adroitly, artfully. Oéds. 

1583 Sruppes Anat. Abus. u. '77 They will read you 
their seruice faire and cleanly, 1591 Spenser AL l/ubberd 
862 With which he thousands cleanly coosined. 1593 NaSHE 
Christ's T. (1613) 186 Cleanly coined lies. 1642 Rocrers 
Naaman 528 They cleanly and slily winde themselves out 
of the authority of God. 

Cleanness (kli‘njnés). Also 3-5 clannesse. 
[OF. clernes : see CLUAN and -NESS.] The quality 
or state of being clean. 

1. Zt. Freedom from dirt or filth, purity, clear- 
ness. + Cleanness of teeth: scarcity of food. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu xiv. (1495) 447 It 
nedyth clennesse of water. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 47 
The holsomnes & helthe of that londe & the clennes out 
of venyme [carentia veneni). 1538 Starkey England 177 


Offycerys to be appoyntyd to have regard of the bewty of | 
the towne and cuntrey, and of the clennes of the same. | werlde fra sinful bale. /4/d. 26373 Pen mai 3e best 30u 
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1560 Biste (Genev.) Azzos iv. 6, Therefore haue I giuen 
you cleannes of teeth [so 1611 ; Wyc.ir, eggyng of teeth; 
CoveERDALE, ydle teth] in all your cities. 1600 Asp. ABBOT 
Exp. Fonah 365 One yeare there hath bene hunger; the 
second there was a dearth, and a third .. there is great 
cleannesse of teeth. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. x. § 11 
Cleanness of body was ever esteemed to proceed from a 
due reverence to God, to society, and to ourselves. 1642 
Rocers Naaman 37 Destroying our soules with cleannesse 
of teeth. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 415 Houses. .remark- 
able..for their order and cleanness. 

b. Neatness ; purity; elegance; used spec. of 
literary style. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Oscr. 29b, Dalmada is in- 
feriour to you in eloquence and cleanesse of stile. @1586 
Sipney (J.), He shewed no strength in shaking of his staff: 
but the fine cleanness of bearing it was deligbtful. 


1693 


Dryven Fuzvenad(J.), He minded only the clearness of his | 


satire, and the cleanness of expression. 

2. Moral or ceremonial purity ; chastity; inno- 
cence ; undefiled quality. 

e890 K. AELFreD Avda wv. ix. (Bosw.), Heo on clannesse 
Gode peowode. c1175 Lawb. Hom. 105 Castitas pat is 
clenesse on englisc. c¢1230 /fadi M[eid. 11 Meidenhad.. 
ouer alle ping luued cleannesse. c1325 4. £. Allit. P. B.x 
Clannesse who-so kyndly cowpe comende. c 1386 CHAUCER 
C. T. Prol. 506 Wel oughte a prest ensample for to give, 
By his clennesse, how that his scheepschulde lyve. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 13041 Ho keppit not hir klennes with a cloise 
hert. c¢ 1430 Hysnns Virg. (1867) 108 Inclannes and in cristes 
merk. 1509 Fisuer /iks. (1876) 181 Clennes of conscyence. 
1611 Tourneur A/h. Trag. v. ii, Taking a delight in the 
cleaneness of my conuersation. 1611 Bisie /’s. xviii. 20 Ac- 
cording to the cleannesse of my hands hath hee recom- 
pensed me. 1721 R. Keitn tr. 7. @ Kemipis’ Solil. Soul 
Hi. 137 A Resting-place for thee..who art the Lover of 
Cleanness, and the Inhabitant of a good Conscience. 

Cleansable (klenzab', 2. [f. CLEANSE v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being cleansed. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 66 Clennessabylle; expiadbilis ; vnclence- 
abylle, jrexpiabilis, 16x11 Cotcr., Nettoyadle .. cleans- 
ible, or cleansable. 

Cleanse (klenz), sd. Ods. exc. dial. 
vb.] +1. A cleansing. Ods. 

1760 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 158/2 We make a thorough 
cleanse, and wash all the beams with warm vinegar. 

2. dal, The afterbirth (cf. vb. 7). 

1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clause, the after- 
birth ofa cow. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.) Clans. 

Cleanse (klenz), v. Forms: 1! clénsian, 
clénsian, (zec/dsnian, clesnian), 2-7 clense(n, (3 
clansi, klens, clennsenn (O712.), 3-5, 9 dai. 
clanse, 4 clens, clensi, clenze, clenese, 5 
clansy), 6- cleanse. [OE. clezsian, clénsian 

= ate Hla: ¢ 

:—-WGer. type *h/aznisén, f. Rlatnz, OE. clene: 
cf. OE, récszan, OHG., richzsén to rule, rézse, ON. 
hretnsa. The frequent ME. and mod. dial. c/azse 
may represent an OE. cldnzstan (cf. clane under 
CLEAN), or it might be from c/exsianx with 
shortened #, as cleszse from clensian. ‘The mod. 
spelling c/eazse seems to be artificial, assimilated 
to clean. ‘This is the original vb., on the domain 
of which the recent ¢o c/eaz has intruded. 

The type of verbs in -2sé2, -2ré2 :—OTeut. -sé7an, -izdjan, 
appears to have started from verbs in -ojax formed on -s 
stems, as Goth, Aatizén, OHG. agisén, sigirén. Vhe OE. 
geclisnian, clésutan may be examples of metathesis: but 
the occurrence of a form cléuswian, whence they may be 
contracted, makes their history doubtful.} ; 

1. trans. To make clean, purify, free from dirt 
or filth (Johnson says ‘ by washing or rubbing’). 
Formerly the ordinary word; but in mod. times 
to clean has largely taken its place in every-day 
use, and cleazse remains a more elevated word, 
having less immediate association with d@7r¢, and 
more available for 7g. and frazsf. uses. In some 
dial. clazse is similarly distinguished from c/eaz, 
and used esp. in senses 5-7. 

a1000 Laws Ethelred ix. § 40 Thorpe I. 348 Gif man eard 
wille clansian. azzzg Aacr. R. 314 Pe poure widewe 
hwon heo wule clensen hire hus. 1413 Lypc. Prler. Sowde 
iv. xxxiv. (1483) 83 Bras draweth soone ruste yf it be not 
clensid. 1467 In Aug. Grids (1870) 372 That intrailles of 
bestes and blode putts be clansed..by night. 1536 in 
Tuynneé Aximadv, Introd. 28 He .. shall scoure, clense, 
and substancially make clene all & euery of the Synkes be- 
longinge vnto the kechyns. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Medit. (1868) 
13 Opportunitie to cleanse my shippes. 1738 Bircu A7iZton 
in Wes, (1738) 1, 38 After the Sickness was over, and the 
City well cleansed. .Milton return’d to London. 1808 JZed. 
Fru. XEX. 227 A solution of borax was given to cool 
and cleanse his mouth. 1883 Lrovn £64 § Flow II. 179 
A whole house placed in their hands, to be thoroughly 
cleansed and repaired. 

Jig. 1850 MeRivaceE Rom. Emp, (1865) I. xiii. 77 It 
was not by merely removing the scum from the surface that 
the fountain of justice could be really cleansed. 

absol. 1477 Norton Ord, Alch.v. in Ashm. (1652) 59 Water 
clenseth with ahlution blive. 1611 B. Jonson Cateline n. 
ii. 59 This gray Powder [is] a good Dentifrice..and cleanses 
very well, 21862 Buckie Cividiz, ILI. v. 476 It was better 
to cleanse than to fast. 

2. To make morally of spiritually clean; to 
purify or free from sin or guilt. Const. of, from. 

[825 Vesp. Ps. xviii. 13 From dezelnissum..zeclasna me 
dryhten.] ¢897 K. AELrrep Past. liv. 419 Hi selfe to 
clunsianne mid dy wope. .c1200 Trin. Call. Ilom. 87 Pe 
children were clensed of sinnen. ¢ 1340 Cursor M. 12840 
(Fairf.), Goddis lambe pat clense [ 7777. clensen| sale pis .. 


[f. next 


CLEANSER. 


clanse [Co¢z. clenge] of synne. 1393 LancL. P. PZ C.1v. 
361 Of oure sory synnes asoiled and clansed. c¢ 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xxiii. 81 (Harl. MS.), I shal: go to a confessour, and 
clansy me. 1548 Prayer-bk., Commun., Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts, 1630 Prynne Axnti-Armin. 158 Able to 
clense the Elect from all their sinnes. 1837 TrReNcu Festin 
Martyr, You cannot cleanse your heart with tears. 

b. with the sz or créme as obj.: To purge, 
wash away, expiate. 

971 Blickl. Hom. 35 Pet we..ure synna clensian. 1340 
HampoLe P». Consc. 2400 Syn pat es wele clensed here. 
21700 DrypeNn (J.), Not all her od’rous tears can cleanse 
her crime. 1883 GiLtmour A/ongols xvii. 205 Each prayer 
repeated has a certain value in cleansing away sin. 

3. To make ceremonially or sanitarily clean: 
a. ceremonially, as in the Mosaic Law. 

[c 1000 ELrric E-rod. xxix. 36 Puaclensast {> weofod and 
sehalzast.] c1000 Laws Edw. & Guthr. in Thorpe I. 174 
Clensie man ba peode. c12z50 Gen. & Ex. 3453 God dede 
moyses dis bodeword on, Clense dis fole wel dis to daizes. 
1382 Wycuir Acts x. 15 That thing that God hath clensid, 
thou schalt not seie vnclene. 1611 BisLe 76/d¢., What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common. 

b. from leprosy or other disease. arch. 

c¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 Clensiad hreofle. 1382 
Wyciir Matt. x. 8 Vpreyse 3ee dead men, clense 3e meselis. 
1611 Bis_e Like vii. 22 The..lepers are clensed. 

+4. To acquit, clear, or exonerate (of a charge). 
Obs. (In later times only Sc. ; cf. CLENGE.) 

arooo Laws Ethelred iii. § 7 in Thorpe I. 296 Gif hwa 
peof clensian wylle. a 1300 Cursor AL. 4477 Pu sal be vte 
of presun tan, And clensid be bifor iustise. c 1568 in H. 
Campbell Love-dett. Alary Q. Scots (1824) App. 47 April 
12.. Bothwell wes cleansit werray strangely, as the process 
beiris. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 387 The votes being 
asked, seven did cleanse him absolutelie. 

5. To clear, to rid; properly of, from, (+ weth) 
things that defile, but it has also been used of 
things that obstruct, cumber, or merely occupy; 
cf. to CLEAR, 

a1250 Owl & Night. 610 Me is lof to Cristes huse, To 
clansi hit with fule muse. ¢1340 Cursor AL. 475 (Fairf.), 
He. .clanset pat court of ham so clene. 1387 Trevisa //ig- 
den 1. 339 (Matz.), Seynt Patryk clensed bat lond of wormes 
and obere venemous bestes. 1557 Order Hosfitalis H iiij b, 
[The Beadle] shall cleanse all the same Wards from beggars. 
1624 Capt. SmitH Virginia i. ix. Wks. (Arb.) 460 The 
house thus cleansed [of Indians], the King .. excused this 
intrusion. 1664 Evetyn A al. Hort. (1729) 206 Cleanse 
Vines of exuberant Branches. 1669 Wor.LipGe Syst. Agric. 
x. § 4 (1681) 220 Gold-Finches are very injurious to the 
Goosbury Buds. .cleansing a whole Garden of them imme- 
diately. 1860 TyNpDaALL Géac. 1. § 17. 119 The orb. .cleansed 
the mountains from every trace of fog. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk, Clause, to clear, to free from impurities 
or superfluous matter. 

b. To clear of inequalities or unevennesses; to 
smooth, polish (wood or metal). 

1677 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 205 Once wrought to 
the true size, you cannot afterwards take any mcre off to 
cleanse it. 

(In tbis sense cZazse is used by gunsmiths in the midland 
counties.) 

ce. To clear ozt (rubbish, etc.). 

1628 Prynne Cens. Cozens 32 All Popish Reliques were 
not so fully clensed out, as afterwards they were. 

6. To free from uoxious humours; to purge. 
Also adsol. : 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 240 Hat weeter..pzt clesnad ba 
wambe. — /éid, 260 Sio wamb bip to clznsianne. ¢ 1400 
Blood-Letting in Rel, Ant. 1. 190 Domistica clanseth ful 
welle The blader within every delle. 1486 B&, St. Albans 
Cjb, Itshall clense wele hir bowillis. 1600 Suaks, A. Y. LZ. 
it. vil. 60, I will through and through Cleanse the foule 
bodie of th‘infected world, If they will patiently receiue 
my medicine. 1731 ArsutTHNOT A “iments (J.), This oil.. 
makes it saponaceous and cleansing, by which quality it 
often helps digestion. 188x Shropsh. Word-Bk. sv. A 
dosa o’ camomine tay..ood clanse the stomach. 

7. zxtr. (for reff.) ‘To pass the afterbirth. 

1614 MarkHam Cheap Husb. 1. iii. (1668) 35 If your Mare 
. .will not clense after she hath foaled, you shall take a pint 
of running water, &c. 1884 Chester Gloss. (E. D. S.)s.v. 
Clanse, A cow is said to clanse when she discharges the 
placenta after calving. 

Cleansed (klenzd), A//. 2. [f. prec. vb. + -ED}.] 
Made clean, purified. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 4663 Calme was the course, clensit the 
aire. c1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clensyd as lycoure. 1535 
FisHer Wks. (1876) 381 The better clensed glasses. 1621 
Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 454 | aske it with a repentant 
and clensed heart. 

Cleanser (klenzai). [f. CLEANSE v. + -ER}.] 
gen. One who or that which cleanses. 

azooo [Somner has cl#nsere], 1570 Wills & Inv. N.C. 
(1835) 355 For clensing the howse .. xljs. jd. whereof y® 
dresser and clensers had. 1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie § 
Soxnde. xviii. 32 The nosethrils clensers of the braine. 1598-9 
Boptey in AdZ ¥. Round (1882) July 519/2 If the cleanser 
of the Library do his duty. a 1661 HoLyvay Fuvenal 58 
In a batb .. two fellows desir’d to borrow his strigil or 
cleanser. 1668 Cutreprer & Core tr. Barthol. Anat. 
Introd., The Kernels .. are vulgarly called Eimunctories or 


~Clensers. 1712 Sfect. No. 548 ® 1 Excellent cleansers of 


the brain. 1716 I/odrow Corr. (1843) II. 147 If. .oaths be 
allowed to them for cleansers, the Government .. will be 
much out in their politics. 1817 Act 57 Geo. [// ¢. xxix. 
§ 59 Scavengers, rakers, or cleansers of the streets. 

b. spec. A purgative. 

1528 Pavnet Salerne Regin. X iij h, Hony..is a clensers 
isso Dx. Somerset in Coverdale Sfir. Perie (1588) Pref. 
Aivb, All medicines of the soule..not hauing that clenser 
[faith in Christ] with them, be but overhealers. 1610 MarK- 
nam AZasterp. 1. xciii, 184 Purgations which are thestrongest 


CLEANSHIP. 


cleansers of the body. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Stinking breath, Give Cleansers inwardly. 


+Cleanship. Ods. rare—'. [f. Cuean a. + 
-sutv.] Cleanness, chastity. 

¢ 1230 //ali Med, 21 Pat his mihte held ham i clean- 
schipe chaste. 


Cleansing (klenzin), vé/. sb. [f£ CL¥ANsE v.] 
1. The action of the vb. CLEANSE in its various 


senses ; cleaning, purification, acquittal. 

¢1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 44 For dinre clansunga [¢ 1160 
Hatton Gosp.clensunge]. ¢1200 inteney Rule St. Benet 
(1888) 65 On sezternes dw3 clensunga do. « 1300 Cursor 
MM. 25889 pe fire o clensing. 1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. 
R. xvu. clx. (1495) 708 The clensinge of hempe or of flexe. 
c 1568 in HI. Campbell Love-dett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 
App. 47 The counsale haldin for the cleansing of Both- 
well. 161 Bunce Jerk i. 44. 1673 Temeie Observ. Unticd 
Prov. iii.,R.), The opening and cleansing of the old channel 
of the Rhine. 1842 J. H. Newman 2ar. Serm. V1. vi. 55 
Almost all religions have their outward cleansings. 1873 
Burton /fist. Scot, V. liii. 28 A verdict of acquittal, a 
* cleansing by assize’ as 1t was termed. ; 

2. concr. The dirt, dust, or refuse removed in 
cleaning anything. 

1607 Torse.t Serpents (1653) 689 Trochili..are greedy of 
these Worms or clensings of the Crocodiles. 1611 Cotar., 
Curartles de maison, the dust, filth, sweepings or cleansing, 
of houses, 1632 SHERWOOD s.y. Sean, The shalings, chafle, 
or cleansings of Beanes, _ : 

b. The /ochia or discharges after childbirth; a 
rustic name for the afterbirth of cattle. 

1655 L. ‘lurtrorp Perfect Horseman ro By no Means let 
the Mare eat her cleansing. 1810 7/'reut, Live Stock in 
N. IW. Line. Gloss. (FE. D. S$.) s.v., The after-birth; in the 
north it is termed the cleansing. 1860 Mayne /.rf. Le.r., 
Cleansings, a popular term for the Lochia. 1884 Chester 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Clansing or Cleansing, the placenta or 
after-birth of an animal. 

3. atirib. and Comd, 

1335in Riley Load. 3fenr. (1868) 194 1 clensingbecche. . 4d. 
1562 J. Heyvwoop /’rov. & This (1867) 109 Some of it ich had 
in the clensyng weeke. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Cleansing- 
zat, a vessel in which the fermentation of beer is concluded ; 
the yeast running out of the bung-hole, and being kept full 
by supply from a store-vat. 

Cleansing (klenzin), pf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING4.) That cleanses: see the vb. 

a1300 Cursor 31, 26201 Penance thol tn clenssing fire. 
a@ 1387 Sinon. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 15 Centum capita, 
affodillus, clansing gresse. 1398 TREvISA Barth. De P. R. 
xix. lxvi. (1495) 902 Whey .. 1s moost drienge and clens- 
ynge. 1671 Mitton Sasson 1727 With..cleansing herbs 
wash off the clotted gore. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (1771) Dict. Bb, Adstergeutia. .cleansing Medicines. 
 anerets Procter (oes (title), Cleansing Fires. 

eap(e, var, of CLEPE. 

Clear (kites), @., adv., and sd. Forms: 3-5 
cler, (4 clier, clyre, clyer), 4-7 clere, 4-8 
cleer, 5-7 cleere, (§.clure, 6 cleir, clar), 6-7 
cleare, (8-9 dia/. clair), 6— clear. [ME. cler, a. 
OF. cler (11-16th c.; 3r4th- clazr), corresp. to 
Pr. clar, Sp. claro, It. chiaro:—L. clar-um bright, 
clear, manifest, plain, brilliant, illustrious, famous, 
etc. Senses 1-13 were already present in French ; 
the further developments of the sense are peculiar 
to English, and partly due to association with the 
native word CLEAN, the earlier domain of which 
has been largely occupied by c/ear, while in various 
uses the two are still synonymous. But the now 
predominant notion of ‘unencumbered, free, rid’ 
is a further development, not found in CLean.] 

I. Of light, colour, things illuminated. 

1. +a. orzg. Expressing the vividness or inten- 
sity of light: Brightly shining, bright, brilliant. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724! 416 Ther come..a leme swythe cler 
& bry3zte. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Moder of God 29 O blessed 
lady, the cleer light of day. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 129 
‘The first sterre Aldeboran, the clerest and the most of alle. 
1450-1530 Jyrr. our Ladye 210 The lyghte of the sonne is 
moche more clerer then the lyghte of the morow tyde. 1611 
Biste Songz So/, vi. 10 Faire as the moone, cleare as the 
sunne. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. x1. 840 And the cleer Sun on his 
wide watrie Glass Gaz’d hot. 

b. Now expressing the purity or uncloudedness 
of light; clear fire, a fire in full combustion with- 
out flame or smoke. Also used with adjs., as 
clear while, brown, ete. 

1611 Bisie 2 Sam, xxiii. 4 The tender grasse springing 
out of the earth by cleare shining after raine. 1613 Suaxs. 
Hen. V//1, \. t. 226 This infant Clowd,. Darkning my 
cleere Sunne, 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery iii. 24 Take care 
your fire isclear. 1814 Wornsw. Ii’Arte Doe vir. 96 A Doe 
most beautiful, clear-white. 1888 Cassed/’s Dict. Cookery 
Introd. 17 Ifa cook..has a good clear fire. J/od. This oil 
burns with a clearer flame. 

Jig. 1818 Cruise Digest V. 364 The nature of an action 
of ejection .. would appear in a clearer light. 

2. a, Of the day, daylight, etc.: Fully light, 
bright ; opposed to dusk or twilight. arch. 

€3320 Sir Beues 755 A morwe, whan hit was dai cler, 
Arisep knizt and squier. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 267/1 He 
endyted the lettre by clere day. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Sam. 
xiv. 36 Spoyle them tyll it be cleare mornynge, that we let 
None escape, — fos viii. 9, I shall cause .. the Ionde to 
be darcke in the cleare-day. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 
100 It was done in the cleareday light. 1603 Suaks. AZeas, 
Sor M.ww. ii. 226 Come away, it is almost cleere dawne. 
1871 R. Extis Catud/us \xiv. 408 Bear not daylight clear 
upon immortality breathing. 
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+b. Of the weather: orig. Full of sunshine, 
bright, ‘fine’ ; serene, ‘fair’. Obs. (Cf. to clear up.) 

1382 Wyclir J/até, xvi. 2 Je seien, It shal be cleer, for 
the heuene is lijk to reed. c1goo Maunpev, iil, 17 And 
abouen at the cop of the hille [Athos] ts the Eirso cleer 
that men may fynde no wynd there. c¢1440 /’romtp. Parv. 
8r Clere,as wedur ys hryghte, clurus, serenus. 1568 Grat- 
TON Chron. 11, 210 The weather was fayre, cleere, and 
temperate. /dr¢. I]. 273 There fell a great raine .. with a 
terrible thunder ..‘Then anone the ayre began to waxe 
cleare, and the sonne to shine fayre and hright. 1633 T’. 
James Voy. 78 It was pretty and cleere. 

ec. Now: Free from cloud, mists, and haze; 
a ‘clear day’, ‘clear weather’ is that in which the 
air is transparent so that distant objects are dis- 
tinetly seen; a ‘clear sky’, a sky void of cloud. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 41 Pat heo my3te oft y se, in cler 
weder, pere Est ward, as pe sonne a ros, a lond as yt were. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 35 Now cloudy and now clere it is. 
1568 Grarron Chron. Il. 276 If the day had bene clere, 
there had not escaped a man. 1699 Dampucr Voy. II. in. 
Disc, on Winds, etc. vii. 87, We commonly find it cloudy 
over the Land, ‘Tho’ ’tis clear everywhere beside. 1774 
Goupsm. Nat, /Zist. (1776) 1. 278 Their remains continue 
still visible at the bottom of the water ina clear day. 1872 
Ie. Peacock Afabed dferon 1. ix. 141 A clear frosty evening. 

d. fig. Serene, cheerful ; of unclouded counten- 
anee or spirit. Ods. or arch. 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth, u. iv. 45 pou .. shalt leden a cleer 
ave. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 208/4 Paule..enduryng in 
agonye and alle wey apperid clere. 1590 Suaks. D/ids. N. 
il. it, 61 Vou, the murderer, look as bright, as cleare, 
As yonder Venus, 1667 Mitton /?. 4. vin. 336 Sternly he 
pronounc’d The rigid interdiction. .but soon his cleer aspect 
Return’ d. 1726 Snenvockr Voy. round W. (1757) 76 
Knough to cast a damp upon the clearest soirits. 1853 
Lytron Jy Noved u1.x, His brow grew as clear as the blue 
sky above him. 

3. Allowing light to pass through, transparent. 

@ 1300 Cursor VM.11705 A well vte-brast, wid strem suete, 
clere, and cald. c 1400-50 Alevander 2541 Clerire [v. 7 
clerar) pan cristall. 1576 Freminc Panoplie Fp. A, A 
cleere looking glasse rendreth a lively and perfect represen- 
tation, 1584 R. Scot Discov. Wrtcher. xu. xix, 258 Diverse 
kinds of glasses. .the coloured and the cleare glasses. 1667 
Mitton P. ZL. 1. 458 To look into the cleer Smooth Lake, 
that to me seemd anothey Skie. 1798 CoLeripce Ane, 
Mar, vi, xvi, The harbour-bay was clear as glass. 


b. Of coloured liquids, etc. ; Translucent, pel- 


lucid, free from sediment, not turbid or opaque. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 66 Clere as ale or wyne. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 378 A Bottle of Beer.. became more lively, better 
tasted and clearer than it was. 1745 Swirt Direct. Servants, 
Butler, A dozen or two of good clear wine. 1747 WESLEY 
Prin. Physic(1762) Introd, 17 Good clear small beer. 1799 
G. Samiti Laboratory 1. 389 A tub ready at hand, with 
a clear lye. 1838 Dickens O. J7zv/s¢ xxiii, Real, fresh, 
genuine port-wine..clear as a bell, and no sediinent. 

4. Bright or shining, as polished illuminated 
surfaces; lustrous. (Now expressing esp. purity 
and evenness of lustre.) 

a1300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright)84 The mone .. bileveth 
cler towards the sonne, thother del al blac. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (1810) 28 Tuenti pounde of gold be 3ere, 
pre hundreth of siluer clere. 1340 Ayed. 167 Gold pet be 
more hit is ine uere : be more hit is clene, and clyer, and 
tretable. c14z0 Anturs of Arth, xxix, A croune cumly.. 
clure to behold. 1475 Caxton Fason 30 His good swerd 
that was clere and trenchaunt. 1652 NEEDuaM tr. Selden’s 
Mare Cl. 192 The teeth .. are as white and clear as Ivorie. 
1753 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 133/2 A dark-coloured 
coat with clear buttons. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Sfir. Laws 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 66 His eye is as clear as the heavens. 


+b. gen. Bright, splendid, brilliant. Ods. 

1340 Cursor Af. 8917 ( Trin.) Sende was pere an aungel 
clere And vp to heuen her soule bere. 1362 Ianeu.. P. 22. 
A. vt. 75 A Court Cleeras pe Sonne. 1382 Wyctir EZ2ck. 
xxvi. 12 Thi ful clere (przclaras] housis. — Fam. ii. 3 
Clothid with ful cleer [Arwc/ara| clooth. ¢1385 Cuavcer 
L.G. AW. 18as5 Lucrece, This lady .. al discheuele with hire 
herys cleere. 2 1410 Six Clegcs 365 Sir Cleges .. schewed 
the kynge the cheryse clere. 

Jig. 1382 Wryeur MWrsd. vi. 13 Wisdam is cler (1611 
glorious), and that neuere welewith. 1387 Trevisa Agden 
(Rolls) VI. 411 pe monkes.. were ofcleer religioun (splendidze 
religtonts) in God. 

+e. Acomnion epithet of women: Beautiful, 
beauteous, fair. Ods. 

c¢ 1420 Chron, Vilod. 116 Both erlys and harnesse and 
ladyes cler. ¢1430 //ymns Wirg, (1867) 56 Vp bei baren 
pat maiden cleere. a1qgo Sir Degrev. 1550 ‘Vhe hold 
bachylere Toke the damysele clere. 1513 Doucias //inets 
Xai 94 Manthus the lady cleir. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v1. i. 
656 The cleare and pleasant Venus. 

da. Of the complexion, skin, ete.: Bright, fresh, 
and of pure colour; blooming; in modern use, 
esp. implying purity or transparency of the surface 
skin, and absence of freckles, discolouring spots, or 
*muddiness’ of complexion. 

@1300 Cursor Af. 7365 In visage es he bright and clere. 
c 1440 Vork Myst. xxx. 41 The coloure of my corse is full 
clere. 1571 Campion Hust. fred. vi. (1633) 17 Cleare men 
they are of Skinne and hue. 1592 Constantr Sons. 1. x, 
Maid of cleere monld. 1698 Vansrccn Prov. H’ife 1. ii, 
Without vanity, I look'd extremely clear last night, when I 
went tothe park. 1801 A/ed. Jrn/. V.. 360 Persons of delicate 
fibres, of smooth, lax, and clear skin. 1826 Disrarti Ve. 
Grey v. iii. 174 Her complexion was clear, but quite olive. 

ap iy Jig. Mlustrious, [So L. cl@rus.| Obs. 

€1374 Cnavcer Boeth. u. ii. 36 Wip noble or clere 
honours. 1382 Wyevir Yudith xvi. 16 A gret God thou art, 
and beforn alle cleer in thi vertue. /Afd. 1 Mace. ii.17 Thou 
art prince, and mostcleer. 1432-50 tr. Yfgden ‘ Rolls) I. 89 


: CLEAR. 


He hade mony clere victories. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 8; 2 
Judith retorned .. and way made more grete and cleer to 
alle men. 1605 Suaks. Lear wy. vi. 73 ‘Thinke that the 
cleerest (sods, who make them Iionorm Of mens Iinposst- 
bilities, haue preserued thee, 

II. Of vision, perception, discernment. 

6. Of lines, marks, divisions: Clearly seen, dis- 
tinct, well-marked, sharp. 

1835 W. Iavinc Your Prairies 230 A prairie... extending 
in a clear blue line along the horizon. 1853 Lytton Avy 
Novel vi. xvi. 316 The leaves covered with notes and re- 
marks, in a stiff clear land. 1872 Moriry Moltatre (1886) 
23 Separating a nation into two clear divisions. 1875 
Jevoss Money (1878) 128 [Coins] with a low but sharp and 
clear impression. 1882 J. H. Brust Aes Ch, Ang. II. 2 
‘Traced out in clear outline. 

7. Of words, statements, explanations. meaning : 
Easy to understand, fully intelligible, tree from 
obscurity of sense, perspicuous. 

a 13300 Cursor MM. 11615 ‘Cott. Pancom pe propheci al cler. 
01325 £, FE. Allit. P. 2B. 26 Pat pus of clannesse vn-closez 
a ful cler speche. 1533 Mork sIaswv. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 
1055 2 The clere fayth and sentence of al the holy doctors. 
1615 Beowent. JJoham, /inpost. wi. § 108 The words are 
cleare and plaine. 1688 Busyan Jerus. Stuner Saved (1886) 
17 The text is as clear as the sun; for it saith, ‘Regin at 
Jerusalem’. 1751 Jortin Ser. (1771) 1. v. 84 The ‘Ten 
Commandments therefore are clear, 1848 Macaulay //rs/. 
Eng. Il. 615 How was it possible to draw up a statute in 
language clearer than the language of the statutes which 
required that the dean of Christ Church should be a Pro- 
testant? 1860 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea xii. § 540 Having. . 
made clear the meaning of the question proposed. 1878 
Hopes Princ. Relig, xvii. 55 Man himpelf is the clearest 
revelation of his Maker. 

b. Also transferred to the speaker or writer. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 165 Pp 1 ‘fhe English cannot be 
too clear in their Narrative of those Actions. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 319 If T have made myself clear, you will 
understand my original meaning. 

Of a vision, conception, notion, view, me- 
mory, étc.: Distinct, unclouded, free from con- 
fusion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, u.v. (1495) 32 Bryghte and 
clere knowynge of god. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
3b, To haue the contemplacyon & clere visyon of that 
inoost blessed face. 1679 J. GoopMan /’enitent Pard, i. 
v. (1713) 346 Clear and satisfying notion of this separate 
state. 1690 Locke //um. Und. uw. xxix. (1695) 199 Our 
simple Ideas are clear, when they are such as the Objects 
themselves, from whence they were taken, did, in a well- 
ordered Sensation or Perception, present them. 1826 Macav- 
Lay in Trevelyan Life & Lett. I. iii. 144 His notions of law 
and government are extremely clear. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron \. vi. 97 A clear remembrance of Bill Foster's 
crimes. 

9. Manifest to the mind or judgement, evident, 
plain. 

1380 Wyc.ir Iiks. (1880) 55 It is cleer pat prelatis pat 
prechen not pus pe gospel louen not crist. ¢ 1450 /’oc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 581 Zusdens, cler opyn. 1594 Hooker £ccd. 
Pol. wu. § 1 (T.) Unto God .. they are clear and manifest. 
1627 Massincer Gt. Dk. Florence w. ii, "Tis clear as air 
That your ambitious hopes .. gave connivance to it. 1794 
Pacey Zvid. 1. ix. § 1 This. letter contains nearly 40 clear 
allusions to books of the New Testament, 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 111. 246 Noman was invited to the U pper House 
whose right to sitthere was not clear. 1856 Froupe //is¢. 
Eng. (1858) II. ix. 339 In the midst of the unreality, it be- 
came clear that one man at least was serious. , 

b. Of a case at law: Of which the solution is 
evident. 

1664 Butter //ud. ui. 1. 189 Quoth Hudibras, The case is 
clear. 1805 in East Reports V. 335 The Court .. thought 
the case too clear for further argument. 1884 G. Denman 
in Law Reports 29 Chanc. Div. 473 This is not quite so 
clear a point as the other. 

10. Of the eyes, and faculty of sight: Seeing 
distinctly, having keen perception. 

1576 Fremine Panoplre Fp. 63 You, having so cleare and 
sharpe a sight. 1621-31 Latn Sev. Sev. (1847) 4 Whe eye 
of the prophet was clear, and saw things farther off than 
the present. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1x. 706 Your Eyes that 
seein socleere, Yet are but dim, shall perfetly be then Op'nd 
and cleerd. 1872 Moriry J odtatre (1886 7 His sight was 
exquisitely keen and clear. x 

LL. Of the facnity of discernment: That sees, 
discerns, or judges without confusion of ideas. 

1340 Ayend, 24 Clier wyt, wel uor to understonde. «1400 
~50 Alerander 2372 Of witt clerest. ¢ 1440 Promp. Part 
81 Clere of wytt & vndyrstondy[n]ee, perspicar. 1580 
Sipney Arcadia 1, 1590) 48 Receive a cleere understanding. 
1662 Fuccer MWorthies (1840) 11. 536 A good patriot, of a 
quick and clear spirit. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. ut. 732 The 
clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 1856 Six B. Bronit 
Psychol. Ing. 1.i.29 Vhe faculty of reasoning cerrectly or 
what is commonly called having a clear head). «@ 1862 
Buckre JWisc. H’ks. (1872) I. 168 Clear thinkers always 
have a clear style. 

12. Of persons: Having a vivid or distinct 1m- 
pression or opinion; subjecttvely free from doubt ; 
certain, convinced, confident, positive, determined. 
Const. + 7 (an opinion, belief), tof a fact’, as tv, 
on, about a fact, course of action), for (a course 
of action ; ¢hat. / am clear that it is clear to 
me that. [So in 12th c. Fr.] 

1604 Hirrox ks (1624) I. 500, I am cleere in it, that 
many then in that darkness did..‘See day at a very little 
hole’, 1628 Sin B. Rupmerp in Fuller Aphemeris Parl. 
(1654) 155, I ain clear, without scruple, thal what we have 
resolved is according to law. 1645 Pacirr //eresiogr +1661) 
208 He is so cleer for the abolishing of the Jewes day, and 
the succeeding of the Lord's day. 1747 J. Ascitt Metin. 


CLEAR, ;: 


Man 27 His disciples were not so clear in their belief 
of him. 1768 Ross //elexore 67 (Jam.), Dwell ye there? 
That of their dwelling ye’re so very clair. 1769 Mrs. Harris 
in Lett, 1st Earl Mailmesé, (1870) 1. 179, 1 am not clear 
as to the particulars. ¢1776 A. Murpuy in G. Colman 
Posth. Lett. (1820) 204 Of this I am clear, that, if it stood 
over to another year, etc. 1791 BosweLL Johnson an. 
1781 Mch. 30 We were, by a great majority, clear for the 
experiment. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 142 Being clear 
in the operation... I proceeded to the business without 
apprehension of difficulty. 1815 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 
& Lett, (1846) VII. 181 About the middle of July—but Iam 
not clear of the date. 1833 Hr. Martineau Srooke F. ii. 
25, 1.. am not clear on the point. 1842 J. H. Newman 
Ch. of Fathers 106 You inay be clear .. with whom it js 
fitting to hold communion. 1849-s0 Atison “ist. Europe 
XII. Ixxix. 78 Moreau..was clear for reverting to the Con- 
stitution of 1792. 1853-9 Macautay Azog. (1860) Introd. 10, 
I amnot clearthat the object is a good one. 1867 FREEMAN 
Nori. Cong. 1, App. 763, I am not quite clear about the 
date. 1884 J/anuch. Exam, 21 May 5/1 As to the necessity 
of including Ireland in its scope he was clear. 
II. Of sound. 

13. Of sounds, voice: Ringing, pure and well- 
defined, unmixed with dulling or interfering noises ; 
distinctly audible. 

¢ 1300 Beket 1097 In a visioun ther com A cler voiz. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. R. X1xX, cxxxi. (1495) 942 The voys 
is clere that sownyth well and ryngeth wythout ony holow- 
nesse. 7¢1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 61 Notes clere. ¢ 1500 
Dunsar Gold. Targe 129 And sang ballettis with michty 
notis clere. 1606 Suaxs. Ty. §& Cr. Iv. ii. 114 Cracke my 
cleere voyce with sobs. 1674 Prayrorp Séii/ Mus. 1. v. 20 
Observe that in the Tuning of your Voyce you strive to 
have it cleer. 1708 Pore S7. Cecilia's Day 12 Hark! the 
numbers soft and clear, Gently steal upon the ear. 1836 
Dusourse Violin ix. (1878) 270 His instruments give a round 
and clear tone from the first and second strings, but are dull 
on the third. 1853 Lytron JZy Novel 1x. ix, A clear, open, 
manly voice cried—. 

IV. Of moral purity, innocence. 


14. fig. from 3: Pure, guileless, unsophisticated. 

1382 Wyc ir 2 Pez. iii. 1 This secounde epistle, in which 
I stire 3oure cleer [v.7. clene] soule in monestinge to gydere. 
1636 H. Biounr Voy. Levant (1637) 114 Nothing corrupts 
cleare wits more then desperate fortunes. 1637 MiLToN 
Lycidas 70 Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 
1791 Burke Aff. IVhigs Wks. V1. 184 Men of clear honour. 
1856 TREVELYAN inG. O. Trevelyan .Wacazday (1876) II. xv. 
479 A life, every action of which was clear and transparent. 

15. Unspotted, unsullied ; free from fault, offence, 
or guilt; innocent. Cf. CLEAN a. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5088 Fro foly Love to kepe hem clere. 
1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I, clxii. 200 A great company .. 
who were also departed fro the felde with clere handes. 
1534 — Gold. Bk. MW. Aurel. (1546) Nn iij, Not a clere louer 
but a thefe. 1605 SHaxs. A/acé. 1. vii. 18 Duncane..hath bin 
So cleere in his great Office. 1611 Bipte 2 Cor. vii. 11 In 
all things yee haue approued your selues to be cleare in 
this matter. 1659 Sir H. Vane in Burton Diary (1828) 1V. 
271 Were not divers of them hanged? Was not that an 
argument that the rest are clear? 1784 Cowrer Tash 11. 
153 No! none are clear, And none than we more guilty. ° 


b. Const. of, from. 


1552 BL. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Deacons, Vntyl suche 
tyme as the partie accused, shal trye himself clere of that 
cryme. 1590 SPENSER F.Q. 11. i. 37 Cleare she dide from 
blemish criminall. 1611 BIBLE Susannah 46,1 am cleare [1535 
Coverp. clene] from the blood of this woman. 1885 — (Re- 
vised) Ps. xix. 13, I shall be clear from great transgression. 

V. Of free, unencumbered condition. 

16. Of income, gain, etc.: Free from any en- 
cumbrance, lability, deduction, or abatement ; 
unencumbered ; net. 

c1g00 Debate Carp. Tools in Halliw. Nugex Poeticz 14, 
I schall hym helpe within this 3ere To gete hym xx" merke 
clere. 1590 SwinBURNE Treat. Test. 184 My executors, to 
whom I bequeath the rest of my cleare goodes. 1625 BuRGES 

ers. Tithes 1 The Tenth part of all his cleere Gaines. 
1696 SoUTHERNE Oroonoko 1. i, A clear estate, no charge 
upon it. 1714 Swirt fait. Horace Sat. u. 6 I’ve often 
wish’d that I had clear For life, six hundred pounds a year. 
1817 Consett IVs. XXXII. 20 It was a clear thousand a 
year for doing little or nothing. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Berkeley B. 1. iv. 80 It seems to be a clear Joss to use them 
unproductively. 

+ b. Sheer, mere, bare, unaided. Ods. 

1614 Be. Hatt Heaven upon Earth 119 I have seene one 
man by the helpe of a little engine lift up that weight alone 
which fortie helping hands by their cleare strength might 
have endeavored in vain. 

17. Free from all limitation, qualification, ques- 
tion, or shortcoming ; absolute, complete ; entire, 
pure, sheer. Cf. CLEAN. 

1529 More Comfy agst. Trib. wt. Wks. 1212/1 Those 
Christen countreys .. he ..reckeneth for clere conquest, 
and vtterly taketh for his owne. 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 
106 The cleare possession of all the realme of England to 
him and his heyres for ever. /bzd., Edw. JV 11. 665 To 
sayle vnto Englande, for the cleere finishing of the same 
{a matrimonial alliance]. 1635 Brome Sfaragus Gard. u. 
iii, I have foure hundred pounds sir; and I brought it up 
to towne on purpose to make my selfe a cleare gentleman of 
it. 166x Marve Corr. xxx, Wks. 1872-5 II. 73 We are 
giuen to belieue by those who retard the Act of Indemnity, 
that it shall passe cleare. 168: CHETHAM Axgler’s Vade- 
me. xl. § 20 (1689) 296 For his more clearer satisfaction. 
1692 R. L’Estrance Josephus’ Antig. vii. Vi. (1733) 221 
You will find in all Respects the clear contrary. 

18. Free from encumbering contact ; disengaged, 
unentangled, out of reach, quite free; quit, rid. 

1658-9 in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 331, I am free and 
clear todebate. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clear, 
as a naval term. .is expressed of cordage, cables, etc. when 
they are. .disentangled so as to be ready for .. service. It 
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is.. opposed to foul, 1823 Scorespy N. Whale Fishery 
303 We slacked the ship astern until it [an iceberg] was quite 
clear ahead, and had placed itself across the bows, 

a. with fron. 

1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 125 That Trebianus may be 
set cleare from danger. 1693 Drypen Fxevenal Ded. (T.), 
He who is clear from any [faults] in his own writings. 1785 
Burke Let. Ld. Thurlow, Corr. (1844) 111. 36 My motives 
are clear from private interest. 1815 Scrzébleontania 135 May 
I from shoals and from quicksands get clear! 

b. with of. Quit, rid, free. 

1568 GRAFTON Chron. 11.359 Fearyng insurrection of the 
Commons, which were not all clere of their Melancholy. 
1601 SHAKS. Twel. N. Iv. 1. 4 Let me be cleere of thee. 
1720 De For Capt, Singleton xv. (1840) 266 We were clear 
of tbe isles. 1732 Pore A, Bathurst 279 Of debts and taxes, 
wife and dhilicen, clear. 1866 G. Wienmne Ann. Q. 
-Veighb. ix. 135 Stooping..to get his gray head clear of the 
low archway. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 111. 101 Assoon 
as the house was clear of the representatives of the law. 

ce. In such phrases as to get or keep (oneself) 
clear, to steer clear, go clear, stand clear, the 
adjective passes at length into an adverb. 

1596 SHaks. Alerch. V. 1. 1. 134 How to get cleere of all 
the debts I owe. 1602 — //am. tv. vi. 19 On the instant 
they got cleare of our Shippe. 1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's 
Gram, xiii. 61 Cut any thing to get cleare. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. 11. 11. Disc. on Winds, etc. 1. 3 These constant Trade 
Winds usually blow .. 30 or 40 Leagues off at Sea, clear 
from any Land. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 38 ? 4 To get clear 
of such a light Fondness for Applause. 1713 Guardian No. 
1? 5 I1fI can keepclear of these two evils. 1722 De For Col. 
Fack (1840) 248 We came clear of the suburbs. 1725 — Voy. 
round 147, (1840) go Twice she struck... but she did but touch, 
and went clear. 1737 Cosson Sense (1738) 1. 25 The hand- 
somest women. .keep the clearest from these extravagancies. 
1745 P. Tuomas Frul. Anson’s Voy. 284 The Prize.. 
soon after fell foul with her Head on our Starboard 
Quarter. .however, we bore her off as well as we could, and 
she soon fell clear of us. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Aast xi. 25 
We got clear of the islands before sunrise. 1853 LytTon 
My Novel vii. vii, He is safest from shoals who steers 
clearest of his—relations. 1866 J. Martixeau £ss. 1. 180 
They sit perfectly clear of each other. 1873 Brack Pr. 
Thule xxvi. 430 Start clear on a new sort of life. 1885 
Law Times LX XIX. 3€6/2 The curtains ..will hang clear 
of the doors. 

d. With sb. of action. : 

1704 Gentil. Iustr.75 (D.) Among the Lacedemonians, a 
clear theft [#. ¢. in which the thief got clear off] pass’d for a 
vertue. 1858 TroLtope Dr. Thorne (Hoppe) A few ques- 
tions so as to make it all clear sailing between us. ; 

19. Of measurement of space or time: combin- 
ing the notions of senses 17, 18. 

a. Of distance. Cf. C. 5. 


1849 Dickens Dav, Coff. iv. xiv, A brook seventeen feet 
clear from side to side. /od. The opening must measure 
3 feet clear. 

b. Clear side (of a ship): see quot. 

1873 Act 35 & 37 Vict. c. 85 § 4 The term ‘clear side’ 
means the height from the water to the upper side of the 
plank of the deck. 

e@. Clear day or days: a day or days, with no 
part occupied or deducted. 

1868 Yates Hock Ahead iu. vi, There must be a clear 
day..before he could receive the reply. 1885 Law Times 
Reports (N. S.) LIII. 386/2 He is bound upon principle to 
allow refreshers for every clear day after five hours’ hear- 
ing. 1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 80 § 2 (6) Not less than six 
clear days notice of such meeting shall. .[be] given. 

20. Free from obstructions or obstacles; unoc- 
cupied by buildings, trees, furniture, etc. ; open. 

1568 GraFton Chron. 11. 375 When they perceyved that 
all was cleere, they went forth, 1584 GREENE J/yrr. 
Modestie Wks. (Grosart) III. 18 Seeing the coast cleere. 
1694 Narporoucu Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 67 There 
are several clear places in the Woods. 1707 Curtosities 
#1usb, 256 It should be expos'd to the clear Air, in a place 
not shelter’d from the Wind. ¢1720 Pore Ess. Homer (J.), 
A clear stage is left for Jupiter to display his omnipotence. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) M b, The sea-coast is 
called clear when the navigation is not interrupted, or ren- 
dered dangerous by rocks. 1862 STANLEY Yew. Ch. (1877) 1. 
ix. 18: The way was now cleartothe Jordan. 1874 Mick e- 
THWAITE ALod. Par. Ch. 217 The clear space west of the 
pews. 

b. Free from roughnesses, protuberances, knots, 
branches; =CLEAN a. 12. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. ix. 390 God, when he 
means to shave clear, chooses a razour with a sharp edge. 
1822 Coppett in Kur. Rides (1886) 1. 109, I saw several 
oaks..with a clear stem of more than forty feet. 

ce. Clear ship: a ship whose deck is cleared for 
action. 

1745 P. Tuomas Frnl. Anson's Voy. 280 It was .. surpriz- 
ing to see how soon every thing was clear for engaging. 
Léid. 297 We nade a clear Ship... and put ourselves in a 
Posture ready for fighting. 1748 Anson Voy.u. iv. 163 We 
had soon a clear ship, ready for an engagement. 

21. Free or emptied of contents, load, or cargo; 
empty; es. of a ship, when discharged. 

1607 TorsELL hues Beasts (1673) 155 Never after the 
female is filled till she have been clear one whole year. 
1805 Nerson 6 Apr. in Nicolas Désf. (1846) VI. 399 One of 
our Transports will be clear tonight. 

22. Free from any encumorance or trouble; out 
of debt ; out of the hold of-the law. 

1635 Jlusarum Deliciv (N.), Here the people farre and 
neer Bring their diseases, and go clear. 1722 De For Cod. 
Fack (1840) 313, I was nowa clear man. « 1732 Gay (J.), 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would set me clear. 1767 
Bracxstone Come. 11. 484 Thus the bankrupt becomes a 
clear man again. : ela. 

23. ree from pecuniary complications. 
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1712 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends in Surrey & S. xiiic 
119 Things are not clear at home on his part—debts being 
contracted, just payment delayed. «1714 Burnet Own 
Time (1823) I. 436 The duke of Richmond's affairs, it was 
true, were not very clear. @1843 Soutuey Roprecht the 
Robber iv, 1 would that all my flock, like thee, Kept clear 
accounts with Heaven and me ! 

+ 24. slang. Very drunk. Obs. 

1688 SHADWELL Sgr. Alsatia 1. iv, Yes, really I was 
clear: for I do not remember what I did. 1690 B. E. Dict. 
Cant, Crew, Clear, very Drunk. 1697 VAnBRuGH Relafse 
1v. tii, I suppose you are clear—you’d never play such a 
trick as this else. 31725 New Cant. Dict. 

U.S. slang. Free from admixture, unadul- 
terated, pure, ‘real.’ Clear grit: ‘real stuff’: see 
quots. 

1837-40 Haxinurton Clock. Ser. 1. xxxii. (Hoppe) 
Champaigne..if you get the clear grit, there is no mistake 
init. /6zd. Ser. m. xii, Is it [a piece of land] refuse or super- 
fine, clear stuff or only merchantable? — Sam Stick in 
Engl. xxii, Solid silver, the clear thing, and no mistake. 
1884 Fortx. Rev. May 592 There arose up [in Canada] a 
political party of a Radical persuasion, who were called 
Clear-Grits, and the Clear-Grits declared for the secularisa- 
tion of the Clergy Reserves. 

B. adv. [Clear is not originally an adverb, and 
its adverbial use arose partly out of the predicative 
use of the adjective, as in * the sun shines clear’; 
partly out of the analogy of native English ad- 
verbs which by loss of final -e had become form- 
ally identical with their adjectives, esp. of CLEAN 
adv., which it has largely supplanted.] 

1. Brightly, with effulgence; with undimmed or 
unclouded lustre. [Cf. dz7¢kt similarly used.] 

a1300 Cursor AL. 291 Pe sune..schines clere. ¢ 1385 
Cuaucer L. G. W.2220 Ariadne, The stonys of hire Corone 
shyneclere. 1548 UDALL, etc. Erasm, Par. Acts 206 The glory 
of thy ghospell maye the clearersbyne. 1576 KINWELMERSH 
in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 11. 293 King Phoebus shines so 
cleere. 1621G. Hakewitt A. Davids Vow 188 Thereby .. 
may..our vertues shine the clearer. @1679 OrRERV AZus- 
tapha wu. That her Gratitude may clearer shine. 1888 T. 
Warts in Sharp’s Son. of Cent. 247 So calm they shone 
and clear. 

+2. Ina clear or perspicuous manner; distinctly. 
Obs. (now CLEARLY.) 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 9754 He mai vnder-stand al cler Pat bar 
es in, etc. 1556 Lauper Tractate 357 Merk, heir, how I 
haue schawin 3o0w cleir The way. 1667 Mitton ?. L. xu. 
377 Now clear I understand. 1688 R. L’Estrance /és¢. 
Yimtes Wii. 23 He saw things clearer and clearer. a1704 
Locke (J.) Many men reason exceeding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to makea syllogism. 1768-74 TUCKER 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 179 So as clearer to discern and readier 
to execute new matters. a 1784 W. G. Hamitton Parl, 
Logick (1808)99 By method you understand a thing clearer. 

+ 3. Manifestly, evidently. Oés. (now CLEARLY.) 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 106 This wager I 
wyn cleere. 4 

4. With clear voice; distinctly; CLEARLY. 

01450 Aferdiz xvi. 261 Merlin. .cried high and cleer. 168 
Rycaut Critick 116 No man spake clear, equal, or without 
artifice. 1782 Cowper Gilpin 204 While he spoke, a bray- 
ing ass Did sing both loud and clear. 

+5. Completely, quite, entirely, thoroughly; = 
CLEAN adv 5. Obs. 

1513 DouGtas neis x. xi. 55 All the victory.. and 
chancis.. May be reducit and alterat clar agane. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Frotss. 1. clxvi. 204 Who soeuer toke any prisoner, 
he was clere his. 1535 Act 27 Hen. VITI, c. 7 § 3 Owners 
..haue ben clere without remedie. 1568 GraFton Chron. 
II. 477 That all Civile discorde shoulde. . be cleere forgotten. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 58 They cut not down clear 
at once but used anaftersection. 1688 R. L’Estrance ist. 
Times 11. 40 He is Now got into Clear Another story. 16go 
Locke Govt. Wks. 1727 II. 1. ii. §6. 104 The Day Is clear 


got. 

b. With away, off, out, through, over, and the 
like; esp. where there is some notion of getting 
clear of obstructions, or of escaping; = CLEAN. 

1600 HoLLann Livy 1x. xxii. 329 The Romanes went clear 
away with the better [kaud dubie superat), 1689 Swirt Ode 
Temple, She soars clear out of sight. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) I. 1. 17 A Tree to fell across the River.. which we cut 
down, and it reach’d clear over. 1738 E. S. &. L’ Estrange 
Atsop in Verse 161 He bit it off clear. 1865 CarLyte Freak. 
Gt. VI. xvi. xii. 281 Collini and he..were on the edge of 
being clear off. 1880 M¢Cartuy Ozu Times IV. lit. 109 
Fancy franchises were swept clear away. 1885 Manch. 
Exam. 10 Sept. 5/6 The thieves got clear away. 1883 
Stevenson Silverado Sq. (1886) 33 It was clear in our teeth 
from the first. . 

6. See other quasi-adverbial uses in A, 18 c. 

C. 5d. 

I. Elliptical uses of the adjective. 

+L. A fair lady, a‘ fair’. Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brunneé Chron. (1810) 318 Elizabeth pat clere, 
¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kut. 1489, I kende yow of kyssyng quod 
be clere penne. c1440 Bone Flor.78 in Ritson Aletr. Kon 
III. 4 Y have herde ofa clere, Florens that ys feyre. 

+2. Brightness, clearncss. Obs. 

1589 Lonce Delectable Disc. Satyre 38 (N.) Thy cleere 
with cloudy darkes is scar’d. 1590 Greene Never too late 
(1600) 104 No cleere appeard vpon the azurd skie. ¢ 1611 
Cuarman /diad 1. 458 Twilight hid the clear. 

+3. The clear part of a mirror. Odés. 

1587 Go.pinc De Mornay xiv. 205 If the cleere of the 
Glasse had any peculiar shape of it owne, the Glasse could 
yeelde none of these shapes at all. 

4. Painting. (pl.) Lights as opposed to shades. 

1814 Month. Mag. XX XVIII. 213 You will weaken both 
the clears and the obscures. {Cf CLEAR-oBscURE.] 


CLEAR. 


5. Clear space, part of anything clear of the 
frame or setting; phr. 7 ¢he clear, in intcrior 


measurement. See A. 19. 

1715 Desacutiers Fires /mpr, 124 Supposing .. the Hole 
..to be 30 inches in the clear, that Is, on the inside. 1823 
Scoressy NV. Whale Fishery Introd. 41 A church filty feet 
long, and twenty broad, in the clear. 1847 I’. W. Newman 
Wist. Hebrew Mou. 128 Seventy cubits in the clear. 

II. Verbal sb. from CLEAR v. 

6. Aclearing of the atmosphere, sky, or weather. 

1694 NarvorouGH dice. Sev. Late Voy... (1711) 22 Between 
nine and ten a Clock there was a fine clear, by which I saw 
the Land very plainly. 1804 Naval Chron. X1. 168 The 
wind shifted. . accompanied with a clear, 

D. Combinations. 

1. With-the adj.: chiefly parasynthetic ; as c/ear- 
aired (having clear air), clear-crested, -faced, 
featuréd, -hearted, -limbed, -minded, -potnted, 
-spirited, -stemmed, -throated, -toned, -votced, 
-walled, -witted, etc. 

1596 R. Lfincne] Déedda (1877) 26 Cleer-fac’d morning 
makes her bright vprise. 1634 Str T. Herperr 7 av, (1677) 
129 (1) The clear-voiced boys. 1694 Loud. Guz. No. 3015/4 
Stolen or straid..a dark dapple bay Mare .. clear Limb‘d. 
1830 Texnyson /saébe/i, Eyes ..fed With the clear-pointed 
flame of chastity. — Arad. Nts. iii, Clear-stemm’d platans 
guard The outlet. 1859 — Laucelot 4 Klaine 1153 Vhat 
clear-featured face Was lovely. 1870 Bryant /éfad I. 1.14 
The clear-toned Pylian orator. . 

2. With the adv., as clear-dangling, -drawn, 
~yudging, -seeing, -shining, -smiling, -spoken, 
-standing, -swayed, -writ, etc. (See also A. 1b.) 

1593 Suaks. 3 //eu. V’/, 1.1. 28 In a pale cleare-shining 
Skye. 1830Sir J. Herscner Stud. Vat, Phil. i. iii. (1851) 
286 Clear-judging tact. 1868 Lp. Houcuton Select. /r. 
Wks, 195 That clear-drawn landscape. 1879 Geo. ELiot 
Coll, Breakf. P. 413 A law Clear-writ and proven as the 
law supreme. 

3. Special comb.: + clea‘r-cake, a kind of con- 
fection, partly transparent; clear-cut @., sharply- 
chiselled, sharply defined; clear-light v., to illu- 
mine clearly; + clear-matin, some kind of bread; 
+clear-walk (see quot.); clear-wing, a/frib., 
popular name of the Hawk-moths with transparent 
wings (4:geridx); so clear-winged. Also CLEAR- 
EYED, CLEAR-HEADED, CLEAR-STARCH, ete. 

174611. Wacrote Lett. H, Mann (1833) 11. 153 (D.), I used 
to call him the *clearcake; fat, fair, sweet, andseen through 
in a moment. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 
239 To make Currant Clear Cake. 1855 Tennyson Mand 
1.1. 3 A cold and “clear-cut face. 1876 Geo. Erior Dan. 

-Der. 1. 298 The clear-cut, emphatic chant which makes a 
truth doubly telling in Scotch utterance. 1861 Tempte & 
‘Yrevor Tannhduser 69 *Clearlighted all with noble 
thoughts, Her face glowed asan angel’s. 1362 LaNGL. ?. 
Pl. A. vu. 292 Ne no Beggere eten Bred pat Benes Inne 
coome, Bote Coket and *Cler Matin, an of clene whete [1393 
C. 1x. 328clerematyn and Coket]. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
un. 252/1 The *Clear Walk is the place that the Fighting 
Cock isin, and none other. 1868 Woop Homes without H. 
viii. 190 The various species..called *Clear-wing Moths. 
1859 W. S. Coteman Woodlands (1866) 95 A moth of the 
clear-winged division. 

Clear (klie1), v. Forms: 4 cler.en, 4-6 clere, 
4-7 cleere, (5 cleryn), 6-7 cleer, cleare, 6- 
clear, (Se. 7 claire, 8-9 clair). [f. CLear a.] 

To make clear; become clear; get clear of. 

I. In reference to light, and related senses. 

+1. trans. To fill with light; to brighten, illu- 
mine. Obs. 

1382 Wyciir £~, xix. 16 The morwetide was ful cleerid 
(1388 was cleer}]. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. WW. 773 Tisbe, 
Phebus gan to cleere Aurora with the stremys of hete. 
«1400-50 dexander 4374 Pe rede sonne .. Pat all be land 
with his leme lewis & cleres. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 7633 The 
sun in his sercle.. All clerit the course, clensit the aire. 
1605 SytvesterR Du Bartas 1. iv, (1641) 37/1 Phoebus al- 
waies with his shine, Cleers half of thine [the moon’s] as- 
pect divine. 

To render transparent or translucent; to 
remove matter which cloudsortroubles (a medium), 
or dims the clearness of (a surface) ; to clarify (a 
liquid). 

c1440 Pronp. Parv, 8x Cleryn fro drestys, desicco. 1545 
Raynotp Syrth Mau. 146 Vo cleare and claryfye the skyn. 
1593 Suaks. Lucy. 1707 The poison’d fountain clears itself 
again. 1697 Drypen birg. Georg. i. 310 He sweeps the 
Skies, and clears the cloudy North. 1866 7reas. Bot. 1106/2 
These seeds are employed to clear muddy water. 

c. Zo clear the atr: orig. to frce from clouds, 
mists, or obscuring elements; zow, chietly, to 
purify from the sultry conditions which precede a 
storm; also fg. 

61380 Wryeiir Se/, Wks. IIT. 437 Penne wyndis of treubis 
shulden blowe awey be heresyes, and cler be eyrs of holi 
chirche, bat is now ful troble. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 
XR. vin. xvi. (1495) 324 By spredynge of his bemes the sonne 
clensith and clerith the ayre. 1885 Afanch. E.cant. 10 Sept. 
5/4 His explicit declaration in reply to Mr. Parnell’s speech 
+ -has cleared the air. 

2. intr. To become clear or bright. a. Of the 
day, sky, weathcr, etc.: originally, To become 
bright or full of light ; to become ‘ fine’, clear up; 
to become free of clonds, mist, or stormy elements. 

€1374 Cuaucer Troylus v. 519 O morw, as day bigan to 
clere. 1393 GowErR Conf. III. 313 The sonne arist, the weder 
Clereth. 1399 LancL. Rich. Redeles i. 366 pan gan it to calme 
andclereallaboute. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 81 Cleryn’, or wex 
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clere or bryghte, as wedur, sevreuo, elareo. 1562 J. [Levwoop 
Prov. & Epigr, (1867) 133 As wether cleerth, or cloudth, so 
must men take. rg95 Suaks. YoAu iy. ii, 108 So foule a skic, 
cleeres not without a storme. 1633 1. James Voy. 28 When 
it cleered; in sight of land. A Reereahy Glac, 1. § 27.202 
‘The air was clearing, and our hopes brightening. 

b. To become frec from anything that mars 
transparency, or purity of colour. 

¢1590 Martowe Faust. v. 71 So now the blood begins to 
clear again. 1621 Burton Auat. Med. U1. iit. i. (1651) 233 
Many rivers .. are muddy .. but after they be setled two or 
three dayes defecate and clear. 1716 Swirt /’rovr, Beauly, 
Her spots are gone, her visage clears. 1853 W. Grrcory 
Tuorg. Chent. 183 Allowing the liquid to clear in the.. 
vessel. 

ec. fig. 

1732 Pore Ep. Cobhawu 179 The prospect clears, and War- 
ton stands confess’d. 1793 Soutury 7riumph of Woman 
135 For his care-clouded brow shall clear. 1848 Macautay 
/list, Eug. 11.148 Then for a time the prospect scemed to 
clear. 1862 Goutsurn ers. Relig. ii. (1873) 14 Are our 
views of God and of Christ gradually enlarging and clearing. 

3. trans. Yo make (the eyesight) clear. (Partly 
with the notion of giving clearness of vision, partly 
of cleansing the cyes from motes, films, etc. ) 

1590 Suaks. Com. Hrr. ui. ii. 57 That will cleere your 
sight. 1661 Lovety //ist. Auta. & Ain, 161 The gall with 
honey cleareththe eyes. 1667{see CLeara.10]. 1877 Mrs. 
OurHant Makers Flor. iii. 91 Heaven had calmed and 
cleared those burning eyes. 

4. lo make (a person) clear as to a matter ; to 
convince (0s.); to enlighten or inform (the mind 
or understanding) ; to ‘clarify’. 

1399 Lanst. Rich. Redeles wi. 11 3it clereth pis clause no 
binge my wittis, «@ 1631 Donne slinc. //ist. Septuagint 
(1685) 189 For the Integrity of Moses..we are sufficiently 
cleared and satisfied by the Authority of the Holy Spirit of 
God. 1638 //auiltou Papers (1880) 28 The desyre of some 
..to becleared in sume things. 1826 Disragwt Viz, Grey vi. 
v. 336 With some prospect of finding .. my puzzled brain 
cleared. 

5. To make clear or plain to the mind; to free 
from obscurity or ambiguity ; to explain, elucidate. 

©1440 Prourp. Parv. 81 Cleryn or make clere a thynge 
pat ys vnknowe, chirifico, manifesto. c1449 Pecock Kepr. 
1. xill. 72 Forto expowne and cleere herwordis. 1609 Bisite 
(Douay) ¢rt/e-p., Vables: and other helps... for clearing Con- 
troversies in Religion. a 1626 Bacon Ja.r. 6 Uses Cor. 
Law Pref. 2 In cases wherin the law is cleered by authority. 
1652 Nrepuam Selden‘s Mare Cl. 3 Objections. .are cleared 
and answered, a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith, vii. (1691) 101 To 
clear this point. 1766 Gorpsm. Vic. 1V. xxxi, I waited on 
her father in person, willing toclear the thing to his satis- 
faction. 1857 Maurice £f. St. John i. 2 Till I have quite 
cleared my meaning about them. 1860 Pusey J/tu. Proph. 
242 God is at no pains to clear, either the likelihood of His 
history, or the fulfilment of His prophecies. 1870 JEvYons 
Eleuz, Logic xiii. (1878) 112 Their value and use is to clear 
and abbreviate discourse. 

+6. To make manifest, demonstrate, prove. Odés. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Leari. 1. ii. § 8 ‘The evidence of time doth 
clear this assertion. 1649 Setpen Laws Lug. u. viii. (1739) 
50 Nor do any of the Precedents. .clear, that the King. .did 
grant, etc. 1699 Bentiey Phad. Pref. 89 Every one [of these 
Passages] are true, and may be perfectly clear'd. 1770 
Wirkes Corr. (1805) IV. 31 The title to the house in Ber- 
ners-street cannot be cleared. 

IT. Of the voice or vocal organs. 
7. To make the voce clear and distinct ; to free 


the vocal organs of huskincss, phlegm, etc. 

1701 De For True-born Eng. 1. 74 And lets them all 
drink Wine to clear the Voice. 1842 Tuackeray JViss 
Tichletoby Introd., Wks. 1886 XXIV. 10 Having cleared 
her voice..she began the lecture. 1881 Besant & Rice 
Chafl. of Fleet 1. v. (1883) 38 He cleared his throat, and was 
silent awhile, 

IIT. To make pure, innocent. 

8. fg. To make pure from stain, to wash away 
.a stain); to purify, clarify. 

1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 14 When the resone es cleryde 
fra all worldly and fleschely behaldynges. .and es illuminede 
with grace for to be-halde Godde and gastely thynges. 1593 
Snaks. Lucr. 354 The blackest sin is clear’d with absolution. 
lbrd. 1053 To clear this spot by death. 1609 Row Lanps 
Dr. Merrie-man 24 A Rich man and a poore did both 
appeare Before a Iudge, an iniurie to cleare. 1687 WAKE 
Preparation for Death (J.\, Clear your soul from all those 
sins, which you know to be displeasing to God. 

9. To make clear from the imputation of guilt, 
to free from accusation, charge, or blame; to prove 
innocent; to acquit. (Often, fo clear oneself.) 

1481 Caxton Acynard iii, (Arb.) 6 He hath ynowh to doo 
to clere hym self. 1576 Freminc Pauoplie Ep. Bij, When 
the person so charged doth purge and cleare himselfe. 1602 
Warner Alb, Eng. x. Ii. (1612) 246 And, as found, her to 
condemne orcleare. a1605 MontcomeRrie //ytiug 46 Knave, 
acknowledge thine offence, Or I grow crabbed, and sa claire 
thee. 1659 Cart. Baynes in Burtou's Diary (1828) 1V. 442, 
I move to clear them, and make them innocent persons. 
1713 Appison Cafo ul. v. 58 How! would’st thou clear re- 
bellion! 180z Mar. Evcwortn Moral 7, (1816) I, xix, 169 
He must commit Mr. F. to gaol, unless he canclear himself. 
1855 Macaucay //ist. Eug. 1V. 469 A resolution clearing 
the Victualling Office was proposed by Montague. 

b. Const. of, from. Cf. 11. 

1483 Vulgaria abs Terentio7b, Late me clere my selfe 
of this faute. 1590 Nasne Pasguil’s Afol.1. Dij, Cheiries 
aunswere..cleeres him of it. 1605 Suaxs. .Wacé, 11. 11.67 A 
little Water cleares ys of this deed. 1636 Featty C/azs 
-Vyst. Wiii. 786 From Idolatry in the second acception they 
can never cleere themselves, 1692 Locke 7olcration 1.1. 
Wks. 1727 II. 295, I shall endeavour to clear myself of that 
Imputation. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxi. 142 Why do not they 
, imniediately clear themselves from it? 1885 G. Moxov in 
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Contemp. Rev, July 144 M. Paulin Paris,.clears them both 
from the reproach, 

IV. To make clear from enctinbrance or ob- 
struction. 

10. To free from obstructions, obstacles, impedi- 
ments, things or persons that obstruct or cumbcr a 
space ; to make open or void for passage or opera- 
tions. Zo clear the coast, clear a way, clear the 
decks, are also uscd fig. 

1530 Patsor. 486/2 The kynge intendeth to go to Calays, 
but we inuste rae clere the costes. r60z Warner Ald, 
Eng. xit. Ixxiv.(1612' 307 No sooner cleered was the Coast, 
but that the bidden Guest Steales to her Chamber doore. 
1631 i. Pecnam God's Power & Prov. in Churchill Collect. 
(1704) IV. 820 The Wind coming Easterly, carried all the 
Ice into the Sea, and cleared the Sound a great way. ¢ 1647 
Auts. Isle Wieht in Sc. Pasguils (1868) 154 Have you 
cleared the way to Joppa? 1836 Marrvat Japhet Ixxi,We 
sat down to dinner, and when we had finished, and the 
table had been cleared, we drew to the fire. 1839 [nirLwaLe 
Greece II. xiii. 170 To clear them [the walls of the city] by 
showers of missiles. 1866 Sata Barbary 5 Police to clear 
the way. 1870 Bryant //tad I. i. 42 Theycleared the decks 
amid the clamorous cries Of multitudes. 1882 J. II. BLust 
Ref. Ch. Eng. 11. 20 For this great palace he cleared an 
area. 1885 Wauch. Exan:. 16 Sept. 5/5 The streets had to 
be cleared. p 

b. In varions specific uses, as 

(a.) To prepare (a ship) for action by remov- 
ing everything that is in the way, from the decks, 
etc: 

1745 P. Tuomas ¥rul, Auson’s Voy. 16 We stove most cf 
our empty Casks, in order to clear our Ships as much as 
possible. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Mil. Ment, 277 He cleared 
ship and made ready for action. 1889 Sat. Aev. 16 Mar. 
304/1 Clearing an English war-ship for action. 

(6.) To free (land, etc.) from trees, underwood, 
etc., In preparation for cultivation. Also /ig. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. vii. 188 The S. W, end of the 
Island hath never been cleared. 1705 J. Locan in Pa. //ist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 9g Vhere were 40 acres cleared at Pennsbury 
at thy going off. 1746-7 Hervey Wed'tt. (1818) 145 Let holy 
discipline clear the soil. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 
II. 93 The Englishman clears half the quantity of land,— 
clears it very thoroughly. 1853 Lytton Wy Novel ut. xxv, 
Seeing that he had so far cleared ground, the Parson went 
on to intimate, etc. 

(¢.) To free (a felled tree) from branches, to 
convert into clear timber. 

1883 Stevenson Treasure /sé. wy. xviil. 145 A fir-tree lying 
felled and cleared in the enclosure. 

ll. Hence, gev., To free or rid (a place or thing 
of any things by which it is occupicd, accom- 
panied, or encumbered, so as to leave the former 
clear or void), Now a leading sense which tends 
to colour all the others. 

1535 Jove Apol. Tiudale(Arb.) 40 Let Tin{dale] clere him- 
selfe of this errour. 1585 LLtoyp yeas. Health Tj, A grene 
frogge..if y> pacient be anoyntid ther wyth before his fit, it 
shal clere him of hys Agewe. 1791 Gentd, A/ag. LXI. 11. 
1171 Having cleared the plain of its inhabitants, and the 
air of its winged people. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 216 
The young cuckow .. sets about clearing the nest of the 
young sparrows. 1835 Sounycastle's Algebra 83 Any cqua- 
tion may be cleared of fractions, by multiplying each of its 
terms successively by the denominators. 1851 Mavnew 
Lond. iabour 11. 350 (Hoppe) The strathes and glens of 
Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, and the 
whole country has been converted into an immense sheep 
walk, 1860 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. II]. 63 A wild desire to 
clear the house of these new-comers. 1881 J. Russewt //aigs 
iii. 40 The higher valley-levels, when cleared of wood, were 
devoted to purposes ofagriculture. 1883 STEVENSON Treasure 
/sl. W. xix. 153 The inside of the stockade had been cleared 
of timber. 

+b. with from: to free from. Ods. 

165s Futcer CA. Hist. un. ii. § 80 [Oswiu] cleared the 
Country from his [Penda’s] Cruelty. 1749 Fieipinc Ton 
Jones v. vii, They are .. cleared from this apprehension {of 
death]. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 871 By a machine gene- 
rally called a Devil or Opener..the cotton is cleared from 
its heaviest dirt and opened. 

12. To remove, so as to leave the place or way 
clear. Cf. CLEAR AWAY, OFF, OUT. 

@1672 Witkiss (J.), A man digging .. did meet with a 
door. .from which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door. 1823 W. Scorrsay Fruél. boy. N. it hale Fishery 
69 Having cleared the wreck, and close-reefed the topsails. 
1869 Freeman Worn. Cong. I. xii. 183 A few events inthe 
internal history of the Duchy may be usefully cleared out 
of the way. 1873 Tristram .Voad v. 80 We toiled away 
with our men at clearing the great stones. 

b. With mixture of sense 1 b, c (cf. 24, 24). 

1832 Soutney Hist. Penis. War III 693 A gentle sea- 
breeze began to clear the mist, and the sun shone forth. 

13. intr. To depart, so as to Icave the place clear. 
(In quot. 1832 with mixture of sense 2. Cf. 24, 25. 

1832 Soutuey Hist. Penins. Hur ILI. 568 When the mist 
cleared, their whole force was seen. //tf. 202 «As soon as 
the fog cleared. 1844 Dicksss Mart, Chus. 188 I 383 
"Will you clear, gentlemen? Will you clear? Will you 
be so good as clear, gentlemen, and make a little room for 
more?’ Regardless of the Captain's cries, they didn't clear 
at all, but stood there, bolt upright and staring. 

V. To make clear of contents er burden, 

14. To deprive of its contents, to lave empty, 
exhaust. Zo clear a disk, to dispose of its con- 
tents; fo clear an examination faper ‘mod. col- 
log.), to ‘dispose of’ all the questions; fo clay a 
ship, to discharge it of its cargo. 

1699 Dasrizr Hoy. IT. tu. Desc. on Hinds, et. vii. 86 Avd 
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having every Man his Callibash full .. but I am confident 
not a Man among us all did clear his Dish. 1725 De For 
Voy. vound World (1840) 343 They found that they had 
cleared the place, which was not of large extent. 1794 
Ne son 3 July in Nicolas sf. (1845) 1. 422 Tosend me an 
exact Return of what Ships are cleared; and what the other 
Ships have still on board. 

b. zutr. (for ref.) To become empty. 

1886 Daily .Vews 20 Sept. 2/5 Supplies continue good, and 
the market clears with a steady demand. 

ce. To purge the bowels. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills V. 313, I clear the Lass with a Wain- 
scot Face. 

d. To unburden or purge the conscience. 

1883 S. R. Garpiner Hest, Eng. |. vi. 261 They all con- 
fessed to the priest .. After they had thus cleared their 
consciences, they rode off to Stephen Littleton’s house. 

VI. To make or get clear from contact. 

15. trans. To free from contact or entanglement ; 
to free and separatc ; to get (a thing or oneself) 
clear of or from. 

1599 Haxxuyt Voy. II. 11. 173 (R.) He was like to be en- 
compassed hy the squadrons, and with great difficultie 
cleared himself. 1692 Ca ft. Smith's Seaman's Grant... xvi. 
78 When two Cables that come through two several Hawses 
are twisted, the untwisting them is called clearing the 
fawse. 1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 153/1 Captain Potts .. 
lately gallantly cleared himself from six French privateers. 
1823 W. Scoressy Frel. Voy. N. Whale Fishery 289 The 
hauling of this fish up by the lines, and the clearing it after- 
wards of a floe under which it was carried by the current. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii.(1856) 93 It is often necessary 
to clear or straighten the hawser after its attachment. 

+b. To get (any one) clear of a place. Ods. 

1611 Suaks. [Wint. 7.1. ii. 439, I will. .by'twoes, and threes, 
at seuerall Posternes, Cleare them o’ th’ Citie. 1622-62 
Heytyn Cosmogr. 1. (1673) 57/2 Having cleared ourselves 
of so much of this Mountain, as lay before us on our way, 
we pass over to Palestine. 

16. To pass (an obstruction, ete ) without en- 
tanglement or collision; to pass clear of; to get 
clear through or away from. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. 33 Ere she could cleere the 
assage, Assaph Chaun met with Sultan Seriare. 1656 J. 

AMMOND Leah & &. (1844) 11 Expect the Ship somewhat 
troubled and in a hurliburly, untill ye cleer the lands end. 
1745 P. Thomas Fra. Anson’s Voy.316 Had the Wind con- 
tinued..we should have found it difficult to have cleared 
that Coast. 1804 Monson in J. Owen IWellesley’s Disp. 528 
We had just cleared the ravines when the enemy’s cavalry 
made a desperate charge. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. 
(1856) 178 A moment after, the ice drove by, just clearing 
our stern. 

17. To leap clear over; to pass over (a dis- 
tance). 

1791 ‘G. Gamsapo’ Acad. Horseut. vi.(1809) 9r He clears 
every thing with his fore legs in a capital style. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of L.\. ii, With one brave bound the copse he cleared. 
1824 — St. Ronax's xii, With a swifter pace .. Captain 
MacTurk cleared the ground betwixt the Spring and its gay 
vicinity, 1835 A. FonsLtanque Lung. under 7 Aduzinistr. 
(1837) III. 247 The passage. .in which difficulties are cleared 
as fences are cleared in hunting—by a flying leap. 

b. Of guns, etc.: To have free range over. 

1691 T. H{are] Acc. New /uzvent. 126 The Guns in the 
Fore-castle and steerage clear the Deck, as those of the 
Round-house do the Quarter deck. 

VII. To free from pecuniary liabilities. 

18. To settle or discharge a@ debt, bill, etc. 

1596 Suaks. AZerch, V. 1. ii. 321 All debts are cleerd be- 
tweene you and 1, if | might see you at my death. 1613 
Row anps Patre Spy-Kuaues biij b, Next to my Taylor, 
and will him be heere About eleuen, and his Bill He cleere. 
1663 Drypen Rival Ladies u. i, If that will clear my Debt, 
enjoy thy Wish. 175: Berketey Lef. Wks. 1871 IV. 331, I 
send the above bill to clear what you have expended on my 
account. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. (1789) 1. i. 3 Money 
sufficient to clear all his debts. 

+b. ¢ztr. To adjust accounts, claims, or differ- 
ences with; to settle with. Obs. 

1597 Daniet Czv. Wares vi. |xii, How He might clear 
with her, and stop report. 1615 Sir R. Boyte Drary (1886) 
1, 65, 1 have cleered with my plaisterers for fretting my 
gallery. 1753 SmoLtcettT Ct. Fathotz (1784) 107/1 It was the 
custom .. for the client to clear with his attorney before 
trial. 1796 STEDMAN Suvinant (1813) II. xxix. 407 On the 
18th the troops were finally cleared with, and paid their re- 
maining arrears ‘cf. clearings). 

19. rans. To set free from debt, or pecuniary 
embarrassment. 

1704 W. Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc, Mem. 1X. 343 To clear 
our encumhered estate. 1853 Lytron AZy Nove vin. iv, I 
did not say that that sum would clear me. 1885 Law 
Times LXXIX. 328/1 Moneys granted..for the purpose of 
clearing the great orator’s estate, which was insolvent. 


b. absol. (for refi.) 


1612 Lacon Ess. Expense (Arb.) 55 He that cleeres at 
once will relapse. But hee that cleereth by degrees, induceth 
an habite of frugality, and gaineth aswell vpon his minde 
as vpon his estate. 

20. To free (a ship or cargo) by satisfying the 
customs, harbour dues, etc. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3924/4 All her Cargo being unladen 
and cleared. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., To clear goods, 
to pay the custom-house dues and duties. 

. absol. or ztr, in same sense; Aczce, to leave 
a port under such conditions. 

1807 Sir R. Witson Fred. 15 July in Life (1862: If. viii. 
319 The English ships are all clearing as fast as possible 
from Memel under an apprehension that Buonaparte may 
send an order to detainthem. 1885 Law Reports, H'cekly 
Notes 146/1 ‘he ship loaded the coals. .and, having cleared 
at the custom-house, started on her voyage to Boinbay. 
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1889 Darly News 13 Apr. 2/5 The steamer .. cleared at 
Christiania. .bound for New York. 

21. trans. To gain or make in clear profit. 

@1719 Appison (J.1, He clears but two hundred thousand 
crowns a year. 1848 Macautay Hist. Exg. 1. 302 A Captain 
might thus clear several thousands of pounds by a short 
voyage. 

22. To defray at once (all the charges of any 
business) ; to pass one free through (toll-gates, etc.). 

1829 Soutney Pilgr. Compostella Introd., Tickets there 
were given, To clear all toll gates on the way. 

3. To pass (a bill, cheque, through-ticket) 
through the Clearing-House. 

1868 RoGEers Pol. Econ. xi. (1876)148 Many millions in 
value of such bills [of exchange] are weekly cleared through 
the London bankers. 

VIII. With adverbs : 

24. Clear away. 

a. trans. To remove, leave the place, so as to 


clear. adsol, To remove the remains of a meal. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 112 P1 Sunday clears away the 
Rust of the whole Week. 1837 Marryat Dog Fiend II. xiv. 
(L.), Smallbones..asked his master, as he cleared away, 
whether he should keep the red-herring for the next day. 
1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. § 27. 211, I had a man to clear away 
the snow. 1873 Mortey Rousseau I. 5 Clearing away the 
overgrowth of errors. 

+b. To pay out (a line) free from entanglement. 

1697 Dampier Joy. (1698) I. i. 17 One George Gayny took 
the end of a Line, and made it fast about his Neck, and left 
the other end ashore, and one man stood by the Line, to 
clear it away to him. 

e. zztr. Of clouds, fog, etc.: To pass away 
and leave clearness behind. 

1805 A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. 111. 202 About five it 
cleared away, and we saw L’Hercule to leeward, 1823 W. 
Scoressy WV. Whale Fishery 159 We had a fog which 
never once cleared away for fifteen days. 1827 KesLe Cis. 
}. 21 Trin. i. 1 The morning mist is cleared away, Yet still 
the face of heaven is gray. 

25. Clear off, 

a. trans, To remove (an encuinbranee) so as 
to leave a thing clear; to get rid of (a debt or 
claim) by settling it. 

1766 LeapBeTTER Royal Gauger 1. iv. (ed. 61 250 [The 
common Brewer, Inn-keeper, etc.] are obliged to pay and 
clear off the Duty within the Week or Month after such 
entries are made. 1842 Mary Miner Life /. Afilner xiii. 
242 To ‘clear off’, as he used to say, some of his unanswered 
letters. 1855 Macauctay Hist. Eng. Il]. 215 A mortgage 
for a thousand pounds was cleared off by a bag of counters 
made out of old kettles. 1883 A/anch. Exaii. 12 Dec. 5/1 
To clear off the stocks which depress the market. 

b. zutr. Of clouds, fog, etc.: To go off so as 
to leave clearness. Of intruders (col/og.) : To be off 


and leave the place clear. 

1840 R. Dana Sef. Mast xi. 25 On the sixth it cleared off, 
and the sun came out bright. 1854 H. Rocers £ss. (1860) 
II.7 The clouds. . will clear-off before the summit is 1eached. 
1839 JepuHson Srittany vii. 92 The rain soon cleared off. 
1888 J. Ricxasy Moral Philos. 205 To warn the visitor to 
clear off. 

26. Clear out. 

a. trans. To take or throw out so as to leave 


the place clear, 
163g in Picton L’fool ATunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 189 The gates 
.. shalbe pulled up, taken away and cleered out. 1858 
Hawrnorne /7, & /t. Frils. 11. 82 Finally they were all 
cleared out as rubbish. 
b. To cmpty and leave clear. 


of eash, to ‘clean out’. 

1850 THackErAyY Pendennis (Hoppe), The luck turned 
from that minute .. Came away cleared out, leaving that 
infernal check behind me. 1869 Puitiirs Vesuv. iii. 49 
A considerable ejection of ashes occurred, which cleared 
out the crater. 1884 ///ust. Lond, News Christm. No. 6/2 
He cleared you out that night, old man. . 

c. To pass through the process of clearing on 
leaving port. (With various eonstructions. ) 

1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 57 When an outward- 
bound merchant ship is manned and cleared out. 1818 B. 
O’Reitty Greenland 1532 The masters of whale ships are 
forbidden by a solemn oath. .before clearing out the voyage, 
to seek nothing but blubber. 1855 Macautay “7st. Exg. 
IV. 485 Every merchant ship that cleared out from the 
Thames or the Severn. 

a. tntr. collog. To depart out of a place, be off, 
take oneself off. 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Youathan Ul. 151 Like many a hero 
before him, he ‘cleared out’. 1861 THoreau Left. (1865) 
196 The doctor..tells me that I must ‘clear out’ to the 
West Indies or elsewhere. 1885 77r#?th 28 May 847, I 
would have the Canal under the control of an International 
Commission. .and then I would clear out of the country. 

27. Clear up. 

a. trans. To make clear (what has become 


overcast) ; to brighten up. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢, A. 1. 1. 263 Cleere vp Faire Queene that 
cloudy countenance. 1671 Mitton P. #. 1v. 437 The birds 
..Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush andspray. 4a 1700 
Drypen (J.), A savoury dish, a homely treat, Where all is 
plain, where all is neat, Clear up the cloudy foreheads of 
the great. 

b. z2tr. To become clear; esp. of the weather 
after rain or storm. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seazzan's Grant. ix. 41 It cleares vp, 
set your fore-saile. 1653 WALTON Azgler 195 The weather 
clears up a little. 1727 Swirt Guddiver ii. iv. 203 His 
Excellency observed my countenance to clear up. 1843 
Tnackreray Jrish Sk. Bh. ix. (1879) 100 The day did not 
clear up sufficiently to allow me to make any long excursion. 


slang. To rid 
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c. tvans, To put into order by clearing away 
obstructions, rubbish, etc. ; to ‘tidy up’. 

1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. 252 The plough .. follows 
and clears up the furrows. 1840 R. Dana Sef Alast xxviii. 
95 Not a letter was read until we had cleared up decks for 
the night. 1885 AZanch. Exaim.15 June 5'5 To clear up 
the mess of difficulties. 

d. zxzr. To come into order from confusion. 

1749 Firtpinc Yom Jones vi. xiii. (1840) 98/1 The house 
began to clear up from the hurry which this accident had 
occasioned. 

e. ¢rans. To make clear and lucid (to the mind) ; 
to elueidate. 

a1691 Bove (J.), By mystical terms, and ambiguous 
phrases, he darkens what he should clear up. 1734 BERKE- 
LEY Analyst § 21 In order therefore to clear up this point. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Weldsiv. 54 You have cleared 
up the matter completely. 1860 W. Cotuins Mom, Hehete 
1. vi, 25 We must really clear up this mystery, in some way. 

f. ztr. To become perspicuous or lucid. 

1875 E. Wuite Life iz Christ (1878) Pref. 12 My early 
ideas have somewhat cleared up in certain directions in the 
course of subsequent reflection. 

g. trans. Yo settle or adjust (debts, accounts). 

1726 BerKxecey Let. 20 Jan. Wks. 1871 IV. 120 It is an 
infinite shame that the debts are not cleared up and paid. 

Clearage (klierédz). [f Crear v. + -AGE.] 

1. The action of clearing or making clear. 

1818 in Topp. 1830 Knapp Yrul. Naturalist 197 The 
..clearage of rude and open places, and the drainage 
of marshy lands. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. /fygtene (ed. 3) 
5 The complete clearage of sewers. 

+2, = CLEARING 4. Obs. 

1827 CartYLe Gert. Rom, IV. 347 The owner will 
abandon his new-grubbed clearage. 

3. Comm. = CLEARANCE 8. 

1755 Macens /usurances 1.201 The .. Sum laid out by 
the Captain..in order to be repaired, and get his Clearage. 
Clearance (klierans). [f. as prec. +-ANcE.] 
1. The action of clearing, or making clear; a 
freeing from obscurity, obstruction, encumbrance. 
a1563 Bate Hs. (1849) 253 A prophecy is this Apoca- 
lypse called. .it is a full clearance to all the chronicles and 
most notable histories, etc. 1697 T. BLAcKWELL Schema 
Sacr, Pref. 9 A particular consideration and clearance of 
these doctrines. 1827 Soutney Penins, War II. 695 The 
ship was sent to Gibraltar to..undergoa thorough clearance. 
1847 Mrs. Gore Castles Air ii. (Stratm.), As some clearance 
to my density, I fell back upon the letter. 1884 Law Times 
Reports 15 Mar. 88/2 To effect the clearance of a large 
property from incumbrances. 1885 Martineau £¢hical 
Theory 1. 193 It does not much matter whether the ad- 
vantage of arithmetic and algebra is called a clearance or 

an extension of thought. 

2. sfec. The clearing (of land) by the removal 
of wood, old houscs, inhabitants, etc. 

1851 MayHew Lond, Labour 11. 350 (Hoppe) The ‘ clear- 
ances,’ as they were called, which took place some few years 
back, in the Highlands of Scotland..The strathes and glens 
of Sutherland have been cleared of their inhabitants, 1874 
Sat, Rev. July 82 Cases in which the help of Parliament is 
asked to enforce clearances of land in large towns. 1883 
A thenzuiz 3 Mar. 275 The story of the Highland clearances 
deserves to be told. 

&. The removal of encumbrances, burdens, ob- 
structions, etc. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp /"7l/age Ser. 1. (1863) 22 A general 
clearance of pollards and brambles. 1831 Ca?’s Tatl 23 
You'd have sworn he considered her loss a good clearance. 
1854-6 Patmore Angel in H. 1.1. ii. (1879) 27 This clear- 
ance light of all my care. 1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. VII. 
xiil. 177 A fine scene .. as we sometimes witness with the 
sudden clearance of a storm. 

4. The settlement of a debt, or claim; the pass- 
ing of cheques, etc., through the Clearing House 
for their settlement. 

1858 Froupr //7st, Eng. 1V. 163 To prevent disputes by 
a clearance of the score. 1868 Rocers Pol, Econ. xi. (1876! 
148 Many millions in value of such bills are weekly cleared 
through the London bankers, and these clearances repre- 
sent a large..amount of these commercial instruments. 

5. Comm, The clearing of a ship at the Custom 
House. Cf, CLEAR v. 20. 

1731-6 Baitey, Clearance (or Clearing) of a ship at the 
Custom house. 1774 Huli Dock Act 24 At the time of 
such ship’s. .clearance or discharge outwards. 1805 in East 
Reports V. 398 A certificate of clearance, with a manifest 
of her cargo annexed thereto. 1885 Ac? 48 § 49 Vic. c. 60 
§ 20 Ships. .whose last port of clearance or port of destina- 
tion is in any such possession. 

6. Aclear space. b. In the steam-engine: the 
distance between the cylinder-cover and the piston 
when at the end of its stroke. 

1788 Smeaton Quadrant in Phil. Trans. LAXIX. 4 The 
clearance between the body of the globe and its surround- 
ing horizon. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 433 It 
requires to be double the length of the cylinder, besides .. 
the spaces .. occupied by the necessary steps, framing, 
clearances, etc. F 

7. A piece of cleared ground, esp. in the back- 
woods ;= CLEARING 4, 

@ 1839 GaLt Deron Destiny, etc. (1840) 69 Flowers un- 
folding gay Adorn the clearance. 1878 BLack Green Past. 
xl. 317 [This forest was] broken up by innumerable clear- 
ances, 1882 W. Boyp Note Backwids. Canada, The young 
settler had made a clearance of perhaps two acres, on which, 
however, the stumps still stood. 

8. A certificate that a ship has been cleared on 
leaving a port (see quot. 1875). 

1727 Col. Rec, Penn. 111. 283 |.ast from Dover, as by 
Clearance from the Officers of his Majesties Customs there. 
1755 Macens /usurances 1. 88 Atl such Clearances or 


CLEAR-COLE. 


Registers from the Custom-houses, as are ordinarily given 
..are called for. 1875 Brororp Sartor's J’ocket Bk. § 6 
(ed, 2} 226 The Clearance is the Certificate of the Custom- 
House authorities of the last port from which the vessel 
came, to show that the Custoin duties have been paid. ‘The 
Clearance speciftes the cargo and its destination. 1876 Ban- 
crort fist. U. S. W11. xx. 532 A few British ships took 
stamped clearances, 

9. Clear or net profit. rare. 

a 1864 Webster cites Troi ore. 

Clear-cole (klieskoul). Also claire-cole. [ad. 
F. clatre colle clear glue or size.} A preparation 
of size mixed with whiting or white-lead used as a 
first coating in house-painting ; a coating of size 
to promote the adherence of gold-leaf in gilding. 
Hence Clear-cole v., to apply clear-cole to. 

aoe P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 417 Clearcole and 
Finish, which is the cheapest kind of painting. “he whole 
is painted over with a preparation of whiting and size to 
form the ground. Over this a coat of oil-colour, prepared 
with lead, called the finish, is laid. 1874 Knicut Dect. 
Mech. 1. 563 In oil-gilding, a coat of clear-cole is laid on 
intermediate between the white stuff and the oil gold-size. 
1842-76 Gwitt Archit, § 2273 There is a process used by 
painters termed clear-coleing, which is executed with white 
lead ground in water, and inixed with size. 

Cleared (kliead), pp/. a. [f. Cunar 2. +-Ep 1] 
Made clear. 

arzir Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 211 Onr clear'd 
Heav’n-erected Eyes. 1856 Outmstep Stave States 17 Of 
the cleared land, not more than one quarter seems to have 
been lately in cultivation, 

Hence Clea‘redness va7e—', enlightenment. 

1661 Futter (W.\, Imputed by his friends to the clearcd- 
ness, by his foes to the searedness of his conscience. 

Clearer (klivrai.  [f. Clean v. + -ER.] 

1. One who or that which clears (in various senscs 
of the vb.). 

1599 Broughtou's Lett. 46 Desire not to bee a cleerer of 
S. Peter rather then his hearer. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Praise Cteane Iinnen VDed., Cleanser, Clearer and Re- 
former of deformed and polluted Linnen. 1712 AvbiSoNn 
Spect. No. 239 ® 11 Gold is a wonderful Clearer of the 
Understanding ; it dissipates every Doubt and Scruple in 
an Instant. 1769 Licyd's Eveuing Post 27-30 Oct. 410/3 
Milk of Roses .. the most friendly Preserver and Clearer of 
the Skin. 1829 Marrvat /. Adiidmay xiii, These Irish 
people would make good clearers of his land. 

2. Techn. a. Salt-making. A tank or rescrvoir 
used in condensing salt from brine. 

c 1682 J. Coitins Making Salt in Eng. 51 The Brine is.. 
conveyed into large Wooden Vessels. .called Clearers. 1863 
H. J. Stack in /ute/t. Obserz, 1V. 94 The visitors to Lym- 
_ ington..find it [the brine shrimp] abundantly in the tanks 
or reservoirs, called clearers, : : 

b. Spinning. A revolving roller with wire 
brushes which strips cotton, wool, etc., off the 
carding cylinder. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 872 The mechanism within the 
clearer. . by which the brushes are caused to travel is simple 
and solid. 1879 J. Rosertson Cotton-Spin. in Casselt's 
Techn. Educ. VV. 274!1 Vo prevent them from being choked 
with cotton, each of them is brushed or cleared by smaller 
rollers, called clearers. 

ce. Rope-making. 

1794 Riegiue §& Seamanship 54 Clearer, a Tool similar to 
the hatchell, but with finer teeth, as the hemp is .. finished 
on it for lines and twines, for sail-makers, etc. 

Clear-eye. 

+4. See Crary sb.2 Obs. 2. (See quot.) 

1865 Coruh, Afag. July 33 No one, perhaps, has ever 
walked by the side of a river without being struck by those 
glassy spots, those ‘clear-eyes’ as sailors would eal them, 
which every now and then appear, especially where the 
current runs deep 

Clea‘r-eyed, a. Waving clear eycs; clear of 
vision, physical or mental. 

530 Tinpare /’ractice Pretates Wks. 11. 298 So clear- 
eyed that he can spy false miracles. 1648 J. Beaumont 
Psyche vi, cccvi, O potent sympathy! which canst beguile 
An heart so pure andclear-ey'd. 1878 Mortey Carlyte 176 
The. .firm and clear-eyed intelligence of Goethe. 


Cleargie, -gy(e, obs. ff. Cuerey. 
Clear-headed. 


1. Having a clear head ; clear of intellect. 

1709 Hearne Coftect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 11, 308 He was 
certainly a very clear-headed Man. 1818-60 Witatety 
Commonpt. Bk. (1864) 145 A very clear-headed man must 
always perceive some of the trutlis which are generally 
overlooked. 1875 Hamexton /ute/t. Life 153 One of the 
most clear-headed and hard-working men of his generation. 

2. Characteristic of a clear head. 

1857 W. Coutins Dead Secret v. i. (1861) 197 Plain clear- 
headed common sense. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 282 
Clear-headed calculations. 

lence Clear-hea‘dedness. 

1882 Soctety 14 Oct. 18/2, I still survive to marvel at your 
clear-headcdness. 1884 F. P. Conse in Contemp, Rev. Dec. 
796 A man of. .almost abnormal clear-headedness. 

Clearing (kli-rin), vé/. sb. [f. CLEAR v.] 

1. The action of the vb. CLEAR, in various senses: 
brightening ; clarifying ; elucidation ; exculpation, 
etc. 

¢ 1380 Wryeiir Sera. Sel. Wks. 1. 143 Pe fourpe dower 
and pe laste is cleryng of mannis bodi whan it shyneb bri3t 
in hevene as be sunne or ober sterres. ¢1449 Pecock Repr. 
Nt. vil. 316 For the more cleering that the ensaumpling .. 
makith no boond. 1§99 Bitson (fifi), The Effect of cer- 
taine Sermons, touching the full Redemption of Mankind 
--with a cleering of certain ohjections maid against the said 
doctrine. 1604 Dek in Mearne Colfect. 3 Nov. 1705 (Osf, 


483 


Ilist. Soc.) 1. 64 Upon his said Justification, and Clearing. 
a! Bravrey Fam, Dict.s.v. Clearing, of Beer, the same 
as Fining, 1883 Liovn £th & tow if 137 Not without a 
certain clearing of his countenance. 

b. with adybs. 

1791 ‘G. Gampavo’ Acad. [orsem. (1809) 65 The clearing 
up of some of the most blind descriptions. 1837 Browninc 
Strafford v. ii, The curious glosses, subtle notices, Ingen: 
ious clearings-up. 1840 Mite Diss. § Disc., Artaud Carret 
(1859) I, 266 zofe, There sometimes comes one great clear- 
ing-off, one day of reckoning called a revolution. 

. The removal of cncumbrances or obstruc- 


tions ; freeing from debt. 

1580 Nortn /futarch 203 The controversie they had with 
the nobility about clearing of debts. 1870 Proctor Other 
Wortds xu, 293 A clearing of star-material from certain 
regions. 1877 A. B. Enwarps Up Nite xviii. 489 A little 
clearing of the sand here and there, led to further dis- 
coveries, 

3. spec. The clearing of land from trees or other 


obstructions to cultivation. 
1860 Ait Y. Round No. 75. 585 He plunged into the 
forest... took possession of the shanty, and began his clearing. 
4. A piece of land cleared for cultivation, esf. in 


the primeval forest. 

1823 I". Coorer Proucer i, There was what in the language 
of the country was called a clearing. 1853 Mrs. Moonir: 
(48t¢e) Life in the Clearings Versus the Bush. 1875 Stunss 
Coust. (ist. 1, iii. 49 ‘The idea of a forest clearing is not 
necessary to the mark, 1887 Lowe1n Democr. 243 A tiny 
clearing pared from the edge of the wood. 

+5. Comm. =C.EARANCE 5. 

1683 Penn. Archives 1.77 An Account of John Ifill of his 
Entries and Clearings. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 
141 Flere all outward-bound Ships must stop. and suffer 
what they call a second Clearing. 

6. The passing of cheques or bills, etc., through 


a clearing-house. 

1883 S/ubd's Mercantile Gaz. 8 Nov. 982 A proposal. .for 
the more expeditious clearing of London cheques continues 
to excite public attention, 

+7. Altl. See quot. 1816. 

1689 Lutrrece Brief Ret. (1857) 1. 497 They shall have 
subsistence money and clearings constantly paid as usuall. 
17oxr /dtd, V. 11 The lord Ranelagh is paying 2 months 
clearings to the forces in England. 1781 Kep. Cosi, 
Public Acc, in Grose A/it, Autig. (1812) II. 176 This un- 
issued subsistence of the British forces .. continues in his 
{the payinaster-general’s] hands till the accounts of the 
several regiments are made up, when it falls into the clear- 
ings, and is issued to the agents. 1816 James A/i/, Dict, 
The balance of the pay of the officers, over and above their 
subsistence, after the warrant deductions are made, and 
the respited pay, if there is any, is charged to the Officer, 
is called Cleartngs; which are paid by the paymaster to 
the agent, who pays them to the officers. 

8. attrib. and Comé., as clearing-beck, a BECK 
(sé.4) or vat used in calico-printing ; clearing- 
nut, a tree-fruit used by the Indians to clear 
muddy water for use; also the tree (Strxychnos 
potatorum); clearing-pan=CLARIFIER 2; clear- 
ing-ring (Azg/ing) a jointed ring which is slipped 
down the reel line to free it and the hook when 
entangled in an obstacle ; clearing-screw, -stone, 
etc. Clearing-banker: see CLEARING-HOUSE b. 

1842 Peuny Cyct. XXII. 152/2 Strychuos potatorum, 
*Clearing-nut, has... berries containing only one seed. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 1106/2 The seeds known in that country {India] 
as Clearing Nuts. 1787 Best Augéiug (ed. 2) 15 A *clearing 
ring, which is of use to disengage the hook when entangled. 
1875 STONENENGE Brit. Sports 1. v. iil. 346 Recourse must 
be_had to a long forked stick or the clearing-ring. 

Clearing, f//. a. [f-as prec.+-ine 4.] That 
clears or becomes clear. 

1697 Dryven Iirg. Georg. 1. 623 When the clearing North 
will puff the Cloudsaway. 1821 Crare Vit. MZinstr. 1. 138 
When by clearing brooks I've been. 

An 


Clearing House, clearing-house 
institution in London established by the bankers 
for the adjustment of their mutual claims for 
cheques and bills, by exchanging them and settling 
the balances. Extended to imitations of this in 
other places, and to institutions ofa similar nature, 
as the Aaclway Clearing House, an office in which 
the mutual claims of the different railways for 


through tickets and freights, etc. are settled. 

1832 Banpace /con, Manuf. xiv. (ed. 3) 126 In London 
this is avoided, by making all checks paid in to bankers 
pass through what is technically called ‘The Clearing 
Honse’. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. I. xi. 48 The clearing house 
to which every City banker sends each afternoon all the 
checques on other bankers which he has reccived during 
the day. 1848 60 Barttett Dict. Amer, Clearing louse, 
an establishment recently organized in the city of New 
York. 1849 F. B. Heap Stokers §& Pokers xiv. (1851) 141 
The London Clearing. House is enabled to trace the course 
of all waggons and passenger-carriages. 1861 GoscuiEN For. 
F-xch. 37 Indirect and intermediate settlements, in which 
London appears as the clearing-house of the world. 1866 
Crump Banking i. 37 The Clearing-house..was established 
by the principal bankers in London in the year 1775. 1881 
Ii. H. Grass Double Stand. 39 France acting asa clearing- 
house between England and India. 

b. atir’é, So also clearing-banker, a banker 


who has admission to the Clearing House. 

1878 M. Marste in M. Amer, Rev. CXRXVI. 163 Our 
bank-notes, checks, drafts, book-accounts, and clearing- 
house machinery. 1885 IVhitaker’s Atmtanack 221 Vvery 
Bank in London and the Country is represented by Clear- 
ing Bankers, who, as agents, send through the Clearing 
House all diafts payable in the City and in the Country. 


CLEARLY. 


Clearish /klirif), a. Somewhat clear. 

1820 Btackw. Mag. V1. 439 A clearish sky. 1879 J. W. 
Suerer Iho fs Mary? 41, Dives a clearish head, [ think. 

Cleark, obs. f. Chrerk. 

Clearly (klivsli), a/v. [f Cueart+-ty2.} In 
a clear manner. 

+1. Brightly; luminously; transparently, O/s 
(exe. as blended with 2). 

¢ 1350 Fit, L’alerne 4422 Intoachoys chaumber be clerli 
was peinted. 1375 Barnocr Zruce v1 100 The moyn wes 
schynand rycht cleirly. 1535 Fisuer Ji 4s. 381 They bee 
the brighter glasses and more cleerly receyue this loue. 
1655 cant. Orrery 2arthen. (1676) 17, 1 have discover'd sv 
many fresh Graces in her, and those shine so clearly. a 1656 

bp, Hane /ums, World 1. § 2 The spiritual agility and 
clearly-lightsome nature of that whereby they are enlived. 

With optical distinetness ; without obscurity; 
opposed to dimly. 

c 1300 $4. Brandan 461 WWiseze in the sce as clerliche as 
hi scholde alonde. 1340 slyend, 38 Panne we him ssolle 
ysy face to face clyerlyche. 1382 Wvcuir J/ark viii. 25 Me 
1s restorid so that he sy3 clercly alle thingis. 1483 Caxton 
Gotd, Leg. 243/3 The more he wente .. the more derives he 
sawe. 1820 Keats /sate? x\vi, Clearly she saw.. Pale limbs 
at bottom of a crystal well. 1860 Tynpaut Géuc. 1. § 11. 79 
The top of the mountain rose clearly above us. 

3. Of mental vision: With wndimmed percep- 
tion, with full and complete understanding ; dis- 
tinetly. 

¢x400 Beryn 3867 They perseyvid clerelich in the plee 
thurh out hir ffrendis had the worseside. 1423 Lypc. /r/gr. 
Sowe iv. ii. (1483) 59 ‘That thou knowe clerely how that 
this drye tree was restablysshed. 1790 Burke #r. Hew. 
Wks. V. 84 Not clearly discerning the almost obliterated 
constitution of your ancestors. 1854 Emrrson Lett. § Soc. 
Atus Wks. (Bohn) 111. 153 There is no choice of words for 
him who clearly sees the truth. 1863 Gro. Eviot Romota 
(1880) I. 11. xxxil. 390 He had begun to see clearly that he 
could not persuade her into assent. 31884 GLApSToNE in 
Staudard 29 Feb. 2/5, | hope that will be clearly understood. 

4. With clearness and distinctness of expression 
or exposition ; plainly. 

«1300 Cursor M1, 18851 Clerli spak he pat he wald. 1340 
Ayenb, 174 He ssel zigge his zennes clyerliche and naked- 
liche. 1388 Wycrtr /sa, Prol., ‘he sacramens of ther 
belceue to shewe ful clerly to the hethene. a1535 More 
On the Passion Wks. 1322/1 For to declare the more cleare- 
lye, that the cause of his desyre, was, etc. 1611 iste Fob 
xxxili, 3 My lippes shall vtter knowledge clearcly. 1647 
Cowrey Atistr., Her Uubetief tii. (1669) 71 Nor does the 
Cause in thy Face clearlier shine, Than the Effect appears 
in mine, 1884 tr. Lofse's A/etaph. 356 To put the matter 
shortly and clearly. 

5. Manifestly ; evidently. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 287 But Britaine was clerely 
excepted. 1595 SHAKS, John ut. iv. 122 In this which he 
accounts so clearely wonne. 1651 Hiopsrs Leviath. i. 
xxxv. 218 There be many other places that clearly prove the 
same. 1752 Jonnson ANamwdter No. 191 P14 They, who 
have been so clearly detected in ignorance or imposture. 
1875 Jevons Aoucy (1878) 20 A statement clearly implying 
that skins were taken as the reprcsentative of value. 

b. Used parenthetically,=.., it is clear, ..; 
the truth or correctness of the assertion being the 


thing that is clear. 

1 Freeman Norm. Coug. 1. App. 744 This version is 
clearly wrong. 1875 Jowett /’fatoved.2 V. 187 He was 
clearly not aware of the importance of the principle. 1879 
Carrenter Ment, Phys. 1. it. § 67 The animal has clearly 
no power over them. 

6. With distinctness of sound ; audibly. 

1382 Wyewir 1 Sas. xiv, 19 Greet noyse is out sprongen 
.. and it wexe litilmele, and cleerliker it sownyde. c 1450 
Merlin xiv. 207 That the sownde was herde in to the Citee 
clerly, 172r Loud, Gaz. No. 6002/3 Does not pronounce 
his Words clearly. 

+7. Honestly ; straightforwardly, frankly. Obds. 

1389 in 2g. Grids (1870) 4 So pt be wardeins mowe here 
acompt jeld clerelich. 1534 Ln. Berners Gold. BA, al. 
A uret, (1546) ‘T vij b, I thanke the goddes immortall, that 
haue suffred me to lyue soclerely. 1603 Drayton Odes ii. 
13 Thy ancient Vigils yeeiely I have observed cleerely. 
a 1626 Bacon Jax. & Uses Com. Law 28 Ifan heire. .doe 
not deale clearely with the court when he is sued, that is, 
if he come not in immediately. a1694 Tittotson (J.), Deal 
clearly and impartially with yourselves. 

+ 8. Thoroughly ; completely ; 
entirely; =C1eEan. Obs. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B xvint. 389 Thei shul be clensed clere- 
lice & wasshen of her synnes In my prisoun purgatorte. 
€1440 Geuerydes 1063 The kyng hym gaue clerly an Erlys 
lande. 1§23 Firzuers. Surv, 1 Lette a man make a castell 
towre or any maner of newe buyldinges and finysshe it 
clerely. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11, 685 Clerely to extinguish 
the house of Yorke. 1633 1. James Joy. 105 When the 
snow was cleerliest gone off the ground, 1658 Sir T. 
Browne //ydrict. 24 The bones were not so clearly pickt, 
but some coals were found amongst them. 41816 /Ai/ip 
Quartt 67 They went clearly away. . 

+9. Without deduction, nct,; =CLEAR 16. Ofs. 

1462 J. Paston in Leff. 461 V1. 114 Uavyng a certeyn 
pension for her sustentacion payid clerly in no with ut 
any Charge. 1523 Fitzurre. Suz. 22d, Landes tk the 
aA ie of xls. clerely aboue all charges. 1638 51x R. Corton 
Abstr. Rec. Tower 25 By which his Majesty should yaine 
ten hundred thousand pound cleerely. 

+10. Without entanglement or embarrassimnent ; 


=CLEAR 18, Obs. 

1607-12 Bacon £ss. Despatch Arb.) 248 He that doth 
neeterale, will never enter well mnto businesse; and he 
that devideth to much, will never come out of it clearelye. 
1663 Cuarteton Chorea Gigant. 12 Over which tbe other 
leaped cleerly, without so much as ever touching it 


3l-a 


unreservedly ; 


CLEARNESS. 


Clearness (kliemés), sb. Also cler-, clere-, 
etc., -nesse, -nes. [ME. clernesse, f. cler CLEAR + 
-nessé, -NESS.] The quality of being clear; in 
various senses of the ad). 

+1. Brightness, luminousness ; splendour, brilli- 
ancy; fairness, beauty ; fineness of weather. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12573 Pe clernes self o godds light Schan 
onhim. ¢1325 £. £. Addit. P. B1353 In pe clernes of his 
concubines & curious wedez. c1440 Promp. Parv. 81 
Clerenesse of wedyr, seventtas. ¢1440 Gesta Ron. v. 12 
(Harl. MS.) Pere shynith the sonne in here clerenesse. 1631 
Eng. Primer our Lady 477 Send us from the heavenly 
coast Cleerenes of Thy beames so bright. : 

2. Freedom from opacity, obscurity, or dis- 
colourment; distinctness or purity of light or 


colour; transparcncy, pellucidness. 

1692 Drypen St. Evremont’s Ess. 372 You see upon her 
face a lively Clearness, an air of Health. 1860 GossE 
Romance Nat. Hist.g1 The extreme clearness of the water 
perinits the coral..to be distinctly seen. 1856 STANLEY 
Sinai & Pad. x, The clearness of the Eastern atmosphere. 

3. Distinctness of vision, sound, expression, 
comprehension, ete. 

1535 CoveRDALE Prov. xv. 30 Like as y® clearnesse of y° 
eyes reioyseth y* herte. «1600 Hooker £ccl. Pol. v1.1. § 
That clearness of well-advised judgment. 1665 BoyLe Oc- 
cas. Ref?. (1675) 30 Does much improve one’s voice, both as 
to strength and clearness. 1690 Locke A/a, Und. ww. iv. 
(1695) 324 That which is requisite to make our Knowledge 
certain, is the Clearness of our Ideas. 1751 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 176 211 They see with great clearness what- 
ever is too remote to be discovered by the rest of Mankind. 
1856 Froupe Hast. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 123 Touching the pith 
of the matter with telling clearness. 1885 F. Temrie Xe/az. 
Relig. & Sc. vy. 149 The New Testament affirms with a 
clearness previously unknown the immortality of the soul. 
1885 Spectator 24 July 5/1 His sufferings did not abate the 
clearness of his intellect. 

+4, Purity; innocence; openness. Ods. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W.de W.1531) 142 b, Some more, some 
lesse, as the clerenes of theyr conscyences requireth. 1561 
Daus tr. Budlinger on A poc. (1573) 157 Which [blame] being 
taken out of the way, all clearenesse should seeme to come 
agayne. 1625 Bacon Ess. Simulation & D.(Arb.) 507 The 
former Opinion .. of their good Faith, and Clearnesse of 
dealing. 1662 Futter /Vorthées (1840) Il. 311 Termed 
Purevale .. because of the clearness of the corn growing 
therein. 1701 WHITEHEAD Truth Prev. Vo Rdr. 7 Know- 
ing my own Innocency and Clearness .. from any Design 
of such Palliation. 

5. Freedom from anything obstructive. 

1605 SHAks. AZacé. 111.1. 133, | require a clearenesse. 1721 
Braprey Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 171 The clearness of their 
Stems, without Knots. 1869 Daly News 30 Mar., This 
clearness of the road considerably facilitated their march. 


Clear-obscure. [Translation of It. chiaro- 
scuro or F, clair-obscur ; a good deal used towards 
the end of the 18th c., but not now the usual term. ] 
=Cularoscuro. Also fig. 

1778 PAil. Surv. S. Trel, 443 Drawing and the clear- 
obscure were cultivated. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Ari v. (1848) 
177 Neither does ‘the clear-obscure’ (which an ingenious 
writer has adopted) come fully to the desired point [under- 
stood by the Italian word chiaroscuro, and the French 
clair-obscur|; for the word ‘clear’ is.. equivocal. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France V1. 333 The clear obscure of 
Rembrandt. ° 1816 Byron Pariszza i, In the heaven that 
clear obscure, So softly dark, and darkly pure, Which fol- 
lows the decline of day. 1880 Daily Nezs 30 Sept. 5/1 A 
doubtful light, a sort of clear-obscure .. thrown on the sub- 
ject of dress, 

Clearsach: see CLAIRSCHACH. 

Clea:r-sighted, ¢. Having clear sight, 
especially mental ; discerning. 

7586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. \. (1589) 483 Such as 
had rather guide the blinde, than follow the wise and cleere- 
sighted. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 540 Human 
reason was clear-sighted enough to perceive the salutary 
effects of this maxim. 1849 J. Hare Par. Serm. 11. 119 
The veil which is still spread out before the clearest- 
sighted eyes. 1876 GREEN Short Hist. iv. § 2 (1882) 164 A 
clear-sighted man of business. 

Hence Clea:r-sitghtedness. 

a1691 T. Bartow Rem. (1693'527 Endowed with a perfect 
clear sightedness, in order to view the Sun and the Stars, 
1860 App. THomson Laws 7h. Pref. 4 Reward the under- 
standing with accessions of strength and clearsightedness. 

Clear-starch, v. To stiffen and dress linen 
with clear or colourless starch. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 37 ? 8 If the said Servant can 
Clear-Starch, Lisp and ‘Tread softly. 1712 — Sfect. No. 
264 P2 A Taylor's Wiciow, who washes and can clear-starch 
his Bands. 

Hence Clear-starched /f/. a. (often fg.) ; 
Clea'r-starching vd/. sb. ; Clea‘r-starcher, one 
who clear-starches, ¢sf, as a vocation. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No, 118 P 8 Your Petitioner was bred 
a Clear-starcher and Sempstress. 1727 Fierpine Love gz 
Sez. Masg. 11. vii, We teach our daughters..that good old 
English art of clear-starching. instead of that heathenish 
gambol called dancing. 1774 West. ag. 11. 9 Their stiff, 
clear-starch’d virtue won't get acull. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 213 A fine plain clear-starched caul. 
1855 Mrs. Gaskrtt orth & S. ix, 1 am getting to be a 
famous clear-starcher. 1865 Corzh. Mag. Oct. 411 To find 
some one to teach clear-starching at your school. 

Clear-story, variant of CLERESTORY. 

Cleat (klzt), sé. Also 4 cleete, 5-6 clete, (5 
clyte, clote), 7 cleit, $-9 cleet; 7, 9 (dza/.) clate. 
{This, although evidenced only froin 14th c., clearly 
goes back to an OF. *cl‘at :—WGer. *hlaut, OSax. 
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type *£/0t, MDu. cloot, Du. Root ball, OHG. chloz, 
MHG. £/6z lump, clump, ball, pommel of sword, 
wedge, mod.G. &/osz clot, clod, lump, dumpling. 
(The Norse £/é¢ pommel, is from LG. or Du.) 
The OTeut. £/aufo, was from the same root’ of 
which the weak grade &£/et- has given Ctot. 
Outside Teutonic, Kluge compares Lith. gledus 
cohering, g/azsti to join closely, press together. 
The primary meaning was evidently ‘ firm lump’, 
whence the senses ‘ clump, ball’ on the one hand, 
and ‘ wedged mass, wedge’ on the other, MHG, 
still had both ; in English the sense ‘ wedge’ sur- 
vives, on the continent that of ‘lump, ball’.] 

1. A wedge. (Now applied esp. to the small 
wedges used in securing the movable parts of a 
scythe anda plough.) 

1419 Mem. Ripon \Surtees) I11. 146 Et inj clete emp. de 
Will. Joy, 2@. ex convencione. c1q440 Promp. Parv. 81 
Clyte, or clote, or vegge [v.7. clete or wegge], cumeus. 1590 
Stanford Churchw, Acct. in Antiquary (1888) 211 For 
making iij yron cletes and nayles iiijd. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury ui. 332/2 The Syth Hoop, and Clat, are those 
that fasten the Sythe to the Swath. /ézd. 11. 333/2 The 
Plow Clates, a kind of Wedge to raise the Beame higher 
or lower. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cleat, 
Clet, Clut, a small wedge. ‘I mun get some cluts for "em 
afore | canbegintomow.’ 1884 R. Hotianp Chesh. Gloss. 
(E.D.S.), Clate or Cleat, the small iron wedges used in 
fastening the parts of a scythe together are called c/eats. 

2. Naut. Orig. a small wedge of wood bolted on 
its side to a spar, etc., that it may by the thickness 
of its head stop anything from slipping (stof-c/eat), 
afford footing to one climbing (step-cleat), or 
serve as a point of attachment or resistance. Solid 
cleats, similar pieces left in shaping a plank. 

1377 (od. Poets (1859) I. 217 And to that schip ther longed 
a barge, Of al Fraunce 3af nou3t a cleete. 1626 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seamten 13 An entring ladder or cleats. 
1678 Puituips, C/eat, a small Wedge of Wood fastned on 
the Yards, to keep any Ropes from slipping. 1794 Rigging 
& Seamanship \. 164 Stop-cieats are nailed to yard-arms, to 
prevent the slipping of the rigging and the gammoning, and 
to stop collars on masts, 2849 Sir G. Heap Jour Rome I. 
47 Aman who ascended by means of cleats nailed to the 
side for the purpose. 1851 H. MEtvitce HVhale xxxv. 171 
Lofty spars to which the look-outs ascended by means of 
nailed cleats. 1878 Spry Cruise Challenger x. (ed. 7) 172 
Strengthened by timbers lashed with split rattan to solid 
cleats left for the purpose in each plank. 

b. The name is extended to pieces of wood (or 
iron) of various shapes, bolted on to parts of the 
ship for securing the ends of ropes, etc. 

Belaying cleat: a block of wood or metal with two horns 
round which a rope is belayed or twisted : if fastened in the 
deck for greater strength these are called deck-cleat. Range 
cleat: a belaying cleat used for tacks and bow-lines, Arm 
cleat: a belaying cleat with one horn or arm only. Thub- 
cleat: asmall arm cleat. Covwb-cleat: a semicircular piece 
of wood bolted on by its diameter, having a hole to receive 
a grommet or cringle, or pass a rope end through. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Cleats, pieces of 
wood of different shapes, used .. to fasten ropes upon in a 
ship. 1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 4 Comb Cleats are 
straight on the inner edge, and round on the back, with a 
hollow cavity in the middle. J/é¢d., Sing Cleats of lower 
yards, are made with one arm: Thumb-cleats are similar to 
sling-cleats, but smaller, to hang any thing thereon. /déd. 
1.164 Avm or Sling-cleats..bave an arm at one end, which 
lies over the straps of the jeer blocks to prevent their being 
chaffed. /éid., Range-cleats are shaped like belaying- 
cleats, but are much larger, and are bolted through the 
middle, 1825 H. Gascoicne Nav. Fame 72 The Jibs and 
Staysails smart they hoist-away And to their Cleets the 
Haulyards taught belay. 1833 M. Scotr Yom Cringle 
(1862) 347 A cot, or hammock, slung from cleats [7.e. Comb 
cleats] nailed to the beams above, ; 

ce. A block of wood bolted on to the side of a 
ship to catch the end of one of the shores by which 
the ship is supported in dry dock, or in the launch- 
ing cradle (launching cleat). 

1856 Kane Arct. xpi. 1. xxix. 402 The shores are made 
to take hold under heavy cleats spiked below the bulwarks. 
1869 Sir E. Reep Shipdbuild. i. 2 By the giving way of the 
bolts of the launching cleat, she was let down till the bilge 
bore on the wharf. 1879 WuHite SAipbutid. in Cassels 
Techn. Educ. YV. 223/2 At the moment of launching, the 
fore-ends of the dog-shores are knocked down..clear of the 
cleats, and the vessel is left free to move. 

d. See quot. (App. = hanging knees.) 

61850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 107 Cleats, pieces of wood, 
of various shapes, according to their uses, either to resist or 
support great weights, bolted under beams to support them 
where pillars are not used. s 

3. A wedge-shaped or other piece fastened on, 
or left projecting, for any purpose; ¢.g. as a 
handle ; a trunnion-bracket on a gun-carriage. 

1611 CoTcr., Auche, a round haspe of yron, or cleit of 
wood, wherin the barrell of a windles turneth. 1833 Mar- 
ryYAT ?. Szwiple xv, Double breechings were rove on the guns 
..and strong cleats nailed behind the trunnions. 1845 in 
Archzol. XXXI. 252 (D.) The four corners [of the coffin} 
were strengthened by iron handles or cleets. 1881 W.C. 
Borvase zé7d. XLIX. 186 It [an urn] possessed two cleats 
or embryo handles. 1887 A. Atkinson /bid. L. 365 On the 
inside of the patch, three cleats or projections have been 
left, carved out of the solid wood. ‘ ; 

4. A short piece of wood (or iron) nailed on 
transversely to a piece of joinery, in ordcr to secure 
or strengthen it ; also to give footing ona sloping 
gangway, etc. 
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1854 Encycl. Brit. WV. 277/2 A cradle or wooden trough 
with ‘cleats’ or ribs fastened across the bottom. 1859 F. 
Grirritus Artid. Man (1862) 5 Breadth [of a box], 74 in. 
including the cleat. 2873 J. Ricuarps Woed-working 
Factories 176 A hard wood board..split throughout its 
length, but held together by the cross cleats. 1881 Afechanic 
§ 487 Screw a piece of wood, or cleat as it is technically 
termed, to this cross piece at Ny 

b. dial. in several applications (see quots.). 

@18z5 Forsy Voc. East Anglia, Cleat, a thin metallic 
plate. Jockies and horse-dealers call the light sboe of a 
running-horse, a céate. 1825 Britton Wiltsh. Words 
(E.D.S.), Cleet, a patch. 1847-78 HaLuiwe Lt, Clea?, a piece 
of iron worn on shoes by country people. C/eat-doards, 
mud pattens..to enable a person to walk on the mud with- 
out sinking into it. 1888 T.T. Witpripcr Northumbria 
128 This is a ‘cleat’ or wedged-up patch. — 

5. Afining: sec quots. (Perh. a different word.) 

1851 Coal-trade Terns, Northumbld. & Durh. we Cleat, 
the vertical joints or facings in coal or stone, There are 
frequently two cleats in coal, at which, when distinct, the 
coal may be broken into rhomboidal fragments. 1878 A. 
Green Coal i. 17 One of the faces called the ‘bord’ or 
‘cleat’ is very marked. 

Cleat (klét), wv. [f. CuEat sé.] 

1. ¢rans. To fasten to, or with, a cleat ; to fur- 
nish with cleats. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 34 Cleating of yards. 1835 
Sir J. Ross .-1W. Pass. iii, 38 Having lashed and cleated 
the heel about ten feet below the lower rigging. 1847 Key 
Recov. Gorgon 34 Chocks of timber firmly bolted and cleated 
to each bow. 1882 Century AM/ag. Oct. 827 Another wide 
door ie by a gently descending cleated platform, to the 
ground. 

2. dial. ‘See quots. and cf. CLEAT sé.‘b.) 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. East Anglia, Cleat, to strengthen with 
thin plates of metal. Shoe-heels are often cleated with 
iron; and kitchen utensils worn thin, with copper. 1825 
Britton H7ltsh. Words, Cleet, to mend with a patch. 

Cleath, obs. form of CLEAD, to clothe. 

Cleavable (kli-vab’l), a. [f Cieave vi + 
-ABLE.] That can be cloven, cleft, or split ; ad- 
mitting of cleavage. 

1846 WorcEsTER cites Penny Cycl. 1856 Ruskin Jod. 
Paint. IV. v. xviii. § 3 In large rocks the cleavable or 
frangible nature was the thing that necessarily struck him 
most. 188: Geikie Wyoming in Macu. Mag. XLV. 234 
Pink cleavable orthoclase felspar. 

Cleavage (klz-védz). [f. CLEAVE v.+-aGE.] 

1. The action of cleaving or splitting crystals 
and certain rocks along their lines of natural fissure; 
the state of being so cleft. 

1816 CLEAVELAND J/ix. 9 The primitive forms of crystals 
can be ascertained only by mechanical division. This pro- 
cess, sometimes called cleavage by lapidaries, consists in 
separating thin layers or slices from the sides, edges, or 
angles of a crystallized substance in a given direction. 1831 
BReEwsTER Oftics xvii. § 90. 145 We may by a new cleavage 
replace the imperfect face by a hetter one. 

b. Afix, Atrangement in laminze which can be 
split asunder, and along the planes of which the 
substance naturally splits; fissile structure; the 
property of splitting along such planes. 

1830 Sir J. Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil, 291 The texture 
or cleavage of a mineral. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 191 
Crystalline bodies exhibit .. a peculiar power of splitting 
in certain directions more readily than in others, called 
cleavage. , ; 

e. Geol. Slaty cleavage: the fissile structure in 
certain rocks, especially in clay slate and similar 
argillaceous rocks, whereby these split into the 
thin laminze or ‘slates’ used in roofing, etc. This 
structure is quite distinct from, and in origin pos- 
terior to, the stratification and jointing, the cleav- 
age-lines crossing these at any and every angle, 
while parallel to themselves over extensive tracts 


of country. 

1839 Murcnison Silurian Syst. 574 The observation of 
Professor Sedgwick on the slaty cleavage of mountains. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Vat. vi. 116 A formation of quartz 
which. .had neither cleavage nor stratification. 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Glac.2, I learned that cleavage and stratification were 
..totally distinct from each other. 1882 Geikie 7ext-dk. 
Geol, 121 This superinduced fissility or ‘cleavage’ has 
resulted from an internal rearrangement of the particles in 
planes perpendicular to the direction in which the rocks 
have been compressed. ' ; ; 

d. (with A/.) The direction or plane in which 
a crystal or rock may be split. 

1817 B, Jameson Char. A/in. 135 The cleavages are not 
parallel with any of the planes of the crystal. 1869 Tyn- 
pALL Light 73 By following these three cleavages it 1s easy 
to obtain from the crystal diamond-shaped lamina: of any 
required thinness. : 

2. gen. The action or faculty of cleaving or 
splitting asunder; the state of being cleft; divi- 


sion. /2f. and fig. 

1867 Froupe Short Stud., Eras. & Luther (ed. 2) 26 
When differences of religious opinion arose, they split society 
to its foundation. The lines of cleavage penetrated every- 
where. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Germany 1. 60 We lament, in 
England, the cleavage between the classes. 1886 SPURGEON 
Treas. Dav. Ps. exliii, Introd,, This psalm is divided by 
the Selah. We prefer to follow the natural cleavage, and 
therefore have made no other dissection of it. 

3. attrib., esp. in cleavage-plane. 

1831 BrewsTER Oftics xxv. 214 Analcime has certainly no 
cleavage planes. 1862 Dana Man. Geol. 55 A broad, even, 
lustrous cleavage-surface. 1875 Dawson Dazwz of Life v. 
117 The loganite.. shows traces of cleavage-lines. 1878 
Gurney Crystadieg. 8 Most crystals can be separated into 
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indefinitely thin slices, which are bounded by flat surfaces 
called cleavage-planes. 1882 Geinie 7vat-b/. Geol, . 1. 
§ 6. 121 ‘Clay-slate’ has generally been applied solely to 
argillaceous rocks possessing this cleavage-structure. 


Cleave, s¢. /rish. Also 6 cleefe. [ad. Ir. cliabh 
basket, cage, chest.] A basket. Hqcnce Cleaveful. 

1586 J. Hooker Girakd. [rel. in Holinshed \1. 97/2 (Hel 
wrapt the yoong patient as tenderlie as he conld, and had 
him conueied in a cleefe with all speed to Ophalie. 1801 
Mar. Evcewortu Castle Kackrent (1886) 39 A couple of 
cleavesful of the sods of his farm. 1882 Standard 8 Dec. 
3/4 The body .. was placed in a cleave, or basket used for 
carryingturf. 1886 J. H. Tuxe Rept. Distrib. Seed Potato 
Fund, Hugh C—..has only two or three ‘cleaves’ of pota- 
toes in the world. 

Cleave, var. of CLEVE, cliff, steep declivity, 

Cleave (kl7v), v.1 La. t. clove, clave, 
cleaved, cleft; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, 
cleaved, cleft. Forms: see below. [Common 
Teut.: OE. clfofan, cléofan, pa.t. cléaf, pl. clufon, 
pa. pple. clofen, corresp. to OS. clrotan (MDu. 
clieven, cliven, Du. klieven), OWG. chlioban 
(MIIG., mod.G, Alieben), ON. kijiifa (Sw. klyfva, 
Da. &/éve), not recorded in Gothic :—OTeut. type 
*kleud-, klaub—klubum, klubano-, corresp. to pre- 
Teutonic *glewbh-, in Gr. yAup- ‘to cut with a 
knife, carve’, and perh. L, g/77d- ‘to peel, flay’. 

The early ME. inflexion was cleoven (cliven), 
cléf (pl. cluven), cloven. Assimilation to the pa. 
pple. soon changed the plural of the pa. t. to 
cloven, clove, and by 14th c. clove was extended to 
the singular, where c/éf, ci’ve, became obs. about 
1500, making the later inflexion cléve, clove, cloven. 
The pa. pple. had also the shortened form clove, 
which survives as a variant in poetry. A pa. t. 
clave occurs in northern writers in 14th c., passed 
into gencral use, and was ycry common down to 
¢ 1600; it survives as a Bible archaism. A weak 
inflexion cleaved came into use in 14th c.; and 
subsequently a form c/ef?; both are still used, cleft 
esp. in pa. pple., where it interchanges with </ovevr, 
with some differentiation in particular connexions, 


as ‘cleft stick ’, ‘cloven foot’: see these words. 

From the 141h c. the inflexional forms of this verb have 
tended to run together with those of CLeave? ‘to stick’. 
Though the latter was originally clive, it had also the 
variants cleove, cléve, the latter of which at length prevailed ; 
the two verbs having thus become identical in the present 
stem were naturally confused in their other inflexions. 
The (originally northern) pa. t. cfave, which appeared in 
both in rqth. c., isnot normal in either; it was apparently 
analogical, taken over from one of the other classes of strong 
vbs. having a in the past, as from dreke, brake, broken, 
speke, spake, spoken. <\t would of course be possible to 
explain the pa. t. singular c/ove in the same way.) The weak 
pa. t. and pa. pple. c/eaved were probably mainly taken over 
from CLeave?, where they were original; but they might 
also arise independently in this verb. For the subsequent 
shortening of cfeaved to cleft, there was the obvious pre- 
cedent of deave, left, beveave, bereft, etc.) 

A. Forms. 

Ll. Present stem. a. 1 cléofan, 2-4 cleove-n, 
2-7 cleve, cleue, (4-5 clefe, clewe,) 5-6 cleeue. 

«1000 Gloss. Prudent. (Record) 150‘ Bosw.) Cleofan, scrn- 
dere, c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom, 61 He wile smite. .mid egge 
and cleuen. ¢1300 A. Adis. 7702 Many an hed wolde Y 
cleove. 1340 Hampote /r. Consc. 6736 Pair hertes sal 
nere clewe [v. » clefe]. 1483 Cath. Angl.67 To cleve, scin- 
cere, 4578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixxxii. 762 Which will soone 
riue, or cleeue asunder. 1727 Braotey Fam, Dict. s.v. 
Hoof hurt, The horn doth crack and cleve. 

B. 6- cleave, (cleaue). 

1530 Patsc. 486/2, I cleave a sonder. 1558 Warbe tr. 
Alexis’ Secr. 112 b, It cleaveth soonest by the fyre. 1610 
FotuincnaM Art Surv... viii. 17 That Earth, that .. doth 
clift and cleaue. 1697 Drypen Virg., l’ref. to Past., The 
homely Employment of cleaving Blocks. 

y. 5 clyu-yn, 5-6 clyue (-ve), 6 clyffe, 6-7 
cliue (-ve). 

1440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyvyn or Parte a-sundyr a{s] 
men doone woode, findo. 1558 Puaér £uetd v. (1573) 
Niiij, Along by heauen his arow driues. .therwith the skies 
he cliues. 1570 Levixs J/anipf, 117 To clyffe, scindere. 
1575 [urserv. Venerie 135 Clyve the sides one from another. 
1651 Raleigh's Appar.go To cliueand pierce the air. 1686 
Witoinc in Hearne Codlect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 264 For 
Wood & cliving it .. 45. rod. 

2. Pasl tense. a. sing. 1 cléaf, 2-3 clef, 3 clef, 
4-5 cleef, clefe, § cleve ; zare plural 4 clef. 

¢ 4208 Lay. 21390 Enne cniht atwa [he] claf. a1300 Fatt 
§ Pass. in E. £. P. 70 (1862) 14 Hi. .clef is swet hert atwo. 
© 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 326 Pe walle borghout pei 
clef. ¢1400 Maunvev. viii. 86 The Roche cleefintwo. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 7318 He clefe hym to pe coler. c1q40 Generydes 
3035 He cleue a ij his hede. 

8. plur. 1 clufon, 3 cluuen (=-ven), 4 clowen 

=-ven), 4- cloue, clove; s/xg. 4-7 cloue, (4 
clowe, 5 clofe, 6 cloaue), 4- clove (kléuv). 

37 Batt, Brunanb. in O. E. Chron., Bordweal clufan 
afaran Eadweardes. c12z05 Lavy. 1920 His ban to-cluuen. 
41300 Cursor 51. 7810:1G6tt.) His herte in tua i wat i clowe 
(v. ». claif, claue, cleef}. c1300 A. Adis. 2765 This Thebes 
seyghen how men heom cloweu. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 

169 Clofe the heid in twoo. 1490 Caxton Encydos li. 144 

neas .. cloue hym vnto the teeth. 1535 CoverDALe Ps. 
Ixxviii. 15 He cloaue the hard rockes. 1605 Suaxs. Lear 
1. iv, 175 When thou clouest thy Crownes i’th'middle. 1702 
Rowe Yamerl.v. i. 2203, 1 clove the Villain down. 1883 
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Longm. Mag. July 286 Into. .the crowd porters clove their 
way with shouts. 

Y:. 4-7 claue, (4-6 claif,f, 5 claf, clafe, claffe , 
6- clave (klé'v), 

a 1300 Cursor M.6262 (Cott.) It claue[v.r. clef, cleef, clene], 
and gaue bam redi gat, 1375 Barnour Brace v. 633 He the 
hede till the harnyss claitt (z, 7. clafe]. c1430 Syr Gener, 
{Roxb.1 4752 He clafe his shelde in twoo. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
G4, (1880) 169 Hyt claffe a marble stone. 1470 85 Matory 
Arthur xvi. 1.11889) 689 He claf his helme. c 1530 Lo. 
Bernurs Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 305 Ie claue him to the 
sholders. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11.599 Richt to the 
schulderis doun he claif his heid. 1563 //omzélies 1. Death 
& Pass. Christ u. (1859) 422 The stones clave a sunder. 1631 
Bist 7’s. Ixxviii. 15 Hee claue the rockes in the wildernes, 
1755 Wescey MWés. (1872) Il. 331 The earth also clave 
asunder, 1885 Brace (Rev.) /’s. Ixxviii. 13 He clave the sea. 

5. 4-5 cleued(e, cleved(e, (5 -wed, -vyd, 
cleufit), 8-9 cleaved (klivd). 

¢1300 A’. A lis. 2340 A fayr baroun, He cleved tothe breste 
adoun. /bid. 3790 He clewyd his scheld. ¢1400 Destr. 
Troy 4034 fflodys..into caues..cleufit the erthe. a 1440 
Sir Eglam. 746 He clevyd hym by the rugge-bone. 1762 
Fatconer SAipw, 1. (R.) She cleav’d the wat'ry plain. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xvii. (1856) 444 As they cleaved the 
misty atmosphere. 

e. 6- cleft (klcft). 

2a1§00 Chester Pl. (1847) 1. 70 The roccke that never 
before clyfte Clave that men mishte knowe. 1590 SPENSER 
F, Q. 1.11. 19 It... cleft his head. 1671 Mitton P. R. mn. 
438 As the Red Sea and Jordan once he cleft. 1752 YounG 
Brothers 1. i, 1 cleft yon Alpine rocks. a@ 1839 Praep 
Poems (1864) II. 406 She cleft it with her lover’s brand. 

3. La. pple. a. 1-2 clofen, 2-7 clouen, 2- cloven 
(klowv'n). 

cg10 Charter Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. 179 Ofer ea on 
clofenan hlinc. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4420 
Lite failled pat he ne had Clouen pe hed. c1420 Liber 
Cocorum (1862) 18 When pou hase..Clovyn hom. 1577 B. 
Gooce /leresbach's Llush. w. (1586) 55 The stalke being 
tenderly cloven. 1761 Hume Hirst. Eng. 1. viii. 182 Hav- 
ing cloven his head with many blows. 1860 TynpALt Glac. 
1. § 1. 1 Cloven into thin plates. 

B. 4-5 clove, yclove, 8- poet. clove (kléuv). 

1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 49 To haue y cloue hym al pat hed. 
1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IW. 738 Tisbe, This wal .. Was cloue 
atwo. ¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 1033 pe armes. .from hurr’ body 
y clove so was. 1719 Younc Revenge v. ii, Till I bad clove 
thy crest. c1800 K. Wuite Gondo?. |xiv, His head, half 
clove in two. 

y- 4-5 cleued, 7- cleaved (klivd). 
used in A777. and Geol.) 

e1qoo St. Alexius (Laud 622) Whan pe whal was to- 
cleued. 1432-50 tr. /Zigden (Rolls) I. 353 A rodde, cleuede 
in the hier parte of it. 1694 NarporouGu Acc. Sez. Late 
Voy.t. (1711) §t Cleaved in his Quarters. 1818 W. Pxittirs 
Outl, Blin. & Geol, (ed. 3) 16 The topaz can only be readily 
cleaved in one direction. 1830 A. Foxsanque Exg. under 
Seven Administ, (1837) 11. 35 A force that would have 
cleaved an elephant in twain. 

5. 5- cleft. 

1382 Wycur Jatt. xxvii. 51 Stoonys ben cleft [z. r. 
clouen, 1388 weren cloue]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. 
v. Ix. (1495) 176 ‘The synewe whyche is slytte and clouen .. 
for yfa veyne be slytte and clefte. 1530 Patsc. 486/2 As 
wodde is clefte. 1591 SHaxs. Two Gent. v. iv. 103 How 
oft hast thou with periury cleft the roote? 1755 WesLrY 
tks. (1872) 11. 331 One part of the solid stone 1s cleft from 
the rest. a@1839 Praep /’oems (1864) 1. 352 His steel cap 
cleft in twain. 

* Cloved, pa. 7. and ffle.: ? error for cleved. 

14.. Tundale's Vis, 1200 As he was clofy-d, styll he stod. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of A ynion ii.61 He cloued hym to the 
teeth, 

B. Signification. 

1. ¢rans. To part or divide by a cutting blow ; 
to hew asunder ; to split. Properly used of part- 
ing wood, or the like, ‘along the grain’, i.e. be- 
tween its parallel fibres ; hence, of dividing any- 
thing in the dircction of its length, hcight, or 
depth; also, of dividing slate or crystals along 
their cleavage planes, and other things at their 
joints, 

az10o Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 261 In miclum sefyrstum 
timber cleofan. ¢ 1300 //avelok 917 Ful wel kan ich cleuen 
shides. 1481 Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.) 14 A grete oke 
whiche he had begonne toclene. 1599 SHaks. J/uch Ado 
1. i. 261 She would haue made Hercules. .haue cleft his club 
to make the fire. 61x Biste Gen. xxii. 3 Abraham. .claue 
the wood for the burnt offering. 1697 DrybEn lrg. Geore. 
u, 484 The Dog-star cleaves the thirsty Ground. 1705 
Otway Orphan nu. iii. 516, I. .clove the Rebel to the Chine. 
1722 Sewer /fest. Quakers (1795) 1. 11. 205 A butcher swore 
he would cleave her head. 1823 H. J. Brooke /utrod. 
Crystallogr. 44 If a cube of blende. . be cleaved in directions 
parallel to its diagonal planes. 1872 E. Peacock Made! 
Lleron iv. 55 The sections into which our society is cleft. 

b. Often with asunder, in two, etc. To cleave 
down; to cut down. 

(See A 2¢.] c¢1300 A. Adis. 2231 A-two [he] cleued his 
scheld. cx3z0 Sir Beues 4514 Man and hors he cleuede 
doun. ¢1490 Adam Bel & Clym C. 601 Cloudesly .. Claue 
the wand in to. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. xi. 39 The knotty 
sting Of his huge taile he quite in sunder cleft. 1603 Suaks. 
Meas. for M.. i. 63 To cleaue a heart in twaine. 1796 
Morse Aimer. Geog. 1. 610 The mountain being cloven 
asunder, 1855 Macauray //ist. Eng. II]. 361 He was 
cloven down while struggling in tbe press. 

ce. To pierce and penetrate (air, watcr, etc.). 
Also lo cleave one’s way through. 

1558 and 1651 [see A 1 y]. 

1671 Mitton P. &. in. 433 At their passing cleave the 
Assyrian flood. 1704 Pore Windsor For. 188 The tierce 
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eagle cleaves the liquid sky. 179x Cowrer /liad 1x. 447 
Cleaving with my prows The waves of Ilellespont. 1327 
Caruvit. Richter Misc., Whose wailings have cleft the 
generalear. 1852 Convekane & H. $4. Paul (1862) I. 1x. 
263 The vessel... would soon cleave her way through the 
strait, 1877 L. Morris “pic Mlades 1. 175 No sunbeam 
cleaves the twilight. a 

d. ‘lo intersect, penctratc, or fissure, in position. 

1808 J. Bartow Cofumd. 1 247 Thine is the stream; it 
cleaves the well known coast. 1874 H. Revsotps John 
Bap, iv. 232 Caverns which still cleave the limestone 
rocks, 

e. Phrascs. + 7o cleave a hair: cf. ‘to split 
hairs’. + Zo cleave the fin: (in archcry) to hit 
the pin in the centre of the white of the butts sce 
Pin) ; hence /rg.. 

1586 Martowr ist Pt. Tamburl. u. iv, For kings are 
clouts that every nian shoots at, Our crown the pin that 
thousands seek to cleave. 1592 Suaks, Nom. & Zul. u. iv. 
15 The very pinne of his heart cleft with the blind Bowe- 
hoyes but-shaft. a 1626 Mipp.eton No Wit like Woman's 
(Nw, I'll cleave the black pin i’ the midst of the white. 
1655 Fuccer CA, /fist. ut. vi. § 31 To cleave an hair be- 
twixt the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction. /éid. 1x, ini. 
§14 M*. Fox came not upinall particulars to cleave the pin 
of Conformity (as refusing to subscribe: yet, etc. 

2. To separate or sever by dividing or splitting. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 27743: Cott.) Manf{s] aun wiit it fra him 
clenisse. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 320 Fro be body 
his heued .. did he cleue. 1420 [see A 3 8]. 1575 [sce 
Aryl). 1755 [see A 3 6}. 1857-8 Sears Athan. ix. 74 To 
cleave away our effete coverings. 1873 Mrs. Cuarces in 
Sunday Mag. June 625 The dreadful chasm cleaving us 
into separate existence was gone. 

3. intr. for (reft.) To split or fall asunder. 

at12z25 Leg. Kath. 2027 Hit bigon to claterin al & to 
cleouen. a 1300 Cursor AM. 6251 Pou sal see it cleue in tua. 
/bid. 24419 Pe stanes claf. 1377 Lanor. P. Pl. B. xvin. 61 
Pe wal wagged and clef. c 1440 /’romp. Part. 82 Clyue, or 
ryue by the selfe, rio, risco. 1§75 Turnerv. lalcouric 
302 The beake beginneth to ine and clive from hir head. 
1613 Biste Numb, xvi. 31 The ground claue asunder. 
a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts § Alon. 220 The vaile of the 
‘Temple shall cleave in twaine. 1704 Newton Opticks  J.), 
It cleaves with a glossy polite substance. 1841 Lane Arad. 
ivts. 1.99 He struck the earth with his feet, and it clove 
asunder, and swallowed him. 

4. intr. To cleave one’s way, penetrate, pass. 

1655 Francion x. 18 Cleaving through the Presse, he did 
approach unto him, etc. 1805 Worosw. Prelude ut. 11850 68 
Through the inferior throng I clove Of the plain Burghers. 
1833 Marryat 2. Srmiple xxix, As our swift frigate cleaved 
through the water. 1865 SwinsurRne /’oems 4 Ball, Lament, 
74, | have cleft through the sea-straits narrow. 

Cleave (kliv), v= Pa. t. cleaved, clave; 
Pa. pple. cleaved. Forms: see bclow. [OE. 
had two verbs; clifan str. (*cliéf, pl.clifon, clifen,, 
and clifian, cleofian wk. (clifode, -od)}, (1 The 
former was a Com. Teut. strong vb., in OS. é7- 
Aliéan to adhere (MDu. clita to cling, climb, 
Du. bekliyven to adhere, stick), OLIG. chliban 
(MHEIG. rare, £/fban) to adhere, stick, ON. 4/ifa 
to clamber, climb by clinging :—OTcut. *£/i6-an, 
perhaps ultimately f. simpler root £/- to stick: 
Ch CLING OLA Clas (Of thisestr vomOls, 
shows only a few examples of the present, its 
place being generally taken by (2. the derivative 
clifian, corresp. to OS. eli6on (MDu. clever, Du. 
kleven), OHG. chlebin (MEG. and G. Alcben) :— 
OTcut. *kitéjan, f. weak stem &lit- of the 
strong vb. This had in OL. the variants c/iofan, 
cleofian (with o or w fracture of 7; cf. lifan, 
leofian, to live, Se. eve’, whence in ME. clize, 
and clére, cleeve ; the latter finally prevailed, and 
is now written cleave. Instcad of the normal 
pa. t. and pple. clived, cleved, we find also from 
14th c. clave, occas. clef, clof, clove, and in 17th c. 
cleft; in the pple. clave, clove, and cleft. At pre- 
sent cleave, cleaved, is the ordinary inflcxion, but 
the influence of the Bible of 1611, in which ¢/aze 1s 
frequent (beside, and in the same sense as, c/caze./ ), 
has made that an admissible form: cloze, e/c/? are 
now left to CLEAVE v.! 

The final predominance of cleve rather than clive as the 
ME. form made the present stem identical in form with 
that of CLeave 7.) to split. Hence their inflexional forms 
were naturally also confused, and to some extent blended 
or used indiscriminately. The pa. t. clave attached itself 
in the 14th c. to both; in this verb it corresponds to the 
original strong pa. t. *c/f/, but does not appear to be con- 
tinuous with it; it was prob a new form due 1o analogy . see 
note to Cteave!. The occasional pa. t. clc/ belongs pro- 
perly to CLeave!; as perhaps also clof, clave. “The occas 
pa. pples. clave, clove, are from the pa. t. The weak in- 
tlexion cleaved is of course proper to this verb, and prob. 
was transferred hence to Creare, ‘Fhe shertened cles? 
found in both, appears to be due to the analogy of “rare, 
left, bereave, -rcft. Yo the same analegy is probably due 
the mod. spelling c/eaze in both verbs | this is not etymolo- 
gical, for both words had close cin MI.., and would propery 
now be cleewe or clhieve.| 

A. Forms. 

Ll. Present stem. a. 1 clifan, clifian, 3 
clyue n, 4clyuy ,6 clive kliv). 

a 1000 in Thorpe //om. 11. 530(RBosw. Dintunge clifad > 
dinum gomum. ¢ 1ag0 Gen. & For. 372 And erde freten wile 
he mai liuen, And atter (shall] on is tungecliuen. « 1380 Szr 
Fernumb, Daa fee al by breyn scholde clyue al aboute ys 
fuste. 15662 Hottveusn /lum. Apoth. job, Festened or 
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clyved upon the belly. 1563 T. Gate Andtidot. u. 8 They 
wyll. .cliue to the handes. 

B. 1 clio-, cleofian, 3 cleou-, 4 cleuien, 4-6 
cleue’n, 5 cleuy, clefe, cleeue, cleve, 6 cleeve. 

a 1000 I’hale 73 \Gr.) Pa pe him on cleofiad. czz0g Lay. 
1960 Pe nome ..a summe stede cleouied faste. c1450 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wilcker 562 ddkerco, to cleuy to. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
67 Cleve to, herere. 1552 ABP. Hamitton Cazech. (1884) 36 
Cleeve to him. 1568 Grarton Chron. Edw. 1V, 11. 699 
To cleve to King Henry. @ 1600 Chester Pl. (1843-7) 214 
To them..Which cleeve to me allwaie. 

y. 6- cleave (cleaue). 

1530 PAtscr. 486/2 My shyrte cleaveth to my backe. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Just. i. 211 The water stil cleaueth 
vpon them, 1581, 1635, etc. {see B. 2, 4]. 

2. Past tense. a. 1 clif-, cliof-, cleofede, 3-5 
clivede, 3-6 clevede, 6- cleaved. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke x. 11 Pat dust pat of eowre ceastre 
on urum fotum clifode [1140 clyofede, 1160 clefede]. ¢ 1300 
Havelok 1300 Al that euere in Denemark liuveden On inine 
armes faste clyueden. 1388 WycLir Luke x.11 The poudir 
that cleued [1382 cleuyde] to vs. 1480 [see B 1]. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 533 He..cleved to the Frenche king. 
1763 [see B 4]. 1855 Tennyson AZaud iu. v1. ili, I cleaved 
to a cause that I felt to be pure and true. 

B. 7 cleft. 

¢ 1611 CHapmaN //iad xvut. 359 The foes cleft one to other. 
a 1626 Br. ANDREWeES Sevvz. (1641) The core of corruption 
that cleft to our nature and to us. 

y. 4 claf, (claif), 4-7 claus, 7- clave (kléiv). 

a 1300 Cursor 3, 20745 His hend claf (Gétt. clef, Faizf 
cleued] to pat ber fast. /ééd. 20954 A gast..Pat ina maiden 
bodi claue (Géf?. claif, Trzz. clof}. 1611 BistE Rezth i. 14 
Ruth claue vnto her. 1867 FREEMAN Norwz. (1876) Cong. I. ii. 
60 Many of the Danes. .clave to their ancient worship. 1887 
Hatt Caine Sox of Hagar 11.1. xiii, 43 His tongue clave 
to his mouth. 

5. 4 clef; €. 4 clof, 7-9 clove. 

a@1300 Cursor AM. 20745 (Gott.) His hend clef to be bere 
fast. 1340 /did, 20954 (Trin.) Pat in a maydenes body 
clof. 1692 Wasuincton tr. J/ilton’s Def. Pop. (1851) 
Pref. 10 You say, their tongues clove to the roof of their 
mouths..I wish they had clove there to this day. 1885 E. 
Arnotp Secr. Death 10 Bethink How those of old, the 
Saints, clove to their word. 

3. Pa. pple. a. 1 clifod, cleofod, 3-6 cleued, 
6 clyued, 6-9 cleaved. 

cxz0o Trin. Coll. Hom. 73 Als hit cleued were. 1535 
CoverDALe Fob xxxi. 5 Yf I haue cleued vnto vanitie, 1837 
J. J. Brunt Plain Sern. Ser. ut. (1861) 256 That the 
Formularies of the Church. .should be cleaved unto. 

B. 7 cleft. 

1641 Brome Foviall Crew 1. Wks. 1873 III. 411 Unlesse 

.-you have at least cleft or slept together. 
y. 7 clave, clove. 

1642 Rocrers Naaman 16 Had they clave to their duty. 

1692 [see 2 4, clove]. 
B. Signification. 

1. To stick fast or adhere, as by a glutinous sur- 
face, fo (+ on, upon,in). (The perfect tenses were 
formerly formed with de.) 

(e K. AE.Frep Gregory's Past, xlvii. 361 His flaesces lima 
clifad zlc on odrum. c1000 AELFRic Lev.i.8 Ealle pa ping pe 
to bere lifre clifiab. c1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 73 Cleued bi mi 
tunge to mine cheken gif ich forgete be ierusalem. @ 1300 
Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 229 Ren-forst. .cleveth in hegges 
al aboute. c1430 Cookery Bk. 21 3if it cleuey, let it boyle. 
1480 CaxTon Chron. Eng. cci. 182 A drope of drye blode.. 
cleued on his hond. 1535 CoverDALe [706 xxix. 10 Their 
tonges cleued [1611 cleaued| to the rofe of their mouthes. 
1561 HottysusH /fom, Afoth. 30b, A pece of papir, the 
bignes of a groate, festened or clyued vpon the belly. 1§92 
Greene in Shaks. C. Praise 2 Unto none of you .. sought 
those burres to cleaue. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 293 Water in 
small quantity cleaveth toany thing that issolid. 1867 Lapy 
Herbert Cradle L. vi. 155 Huge masses of masonry, which 
seem to cleave to the bare rock. 

2. fig. (Formerly said of attributes or adjuncts). 

¢ 888 K. Etrrep Boeth. xvi. § 3 Nu hi [wealth & power] 
willap clifian [v.7. cliofian] on bem wyrstan monnum. 
c1325 &. E. Addit. P. A. 1195 Bot ay wolde man of happe 
more hente Pen mo3ten by ry3t vpon hem clyuen. 1377 
Lancu. /?. PZ. B. xvu. 329 For kynde cleueth [zv. 7. clyuep]} 
on hym euere to contrarie pe soule. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. xxv.73 Yhe rote of his olde sinne cleuyth 
alway upon hym. 1581 R. Goabe in Cov/fer. u. (1584) Lilij, 
It is no righteousnes cleaning in vs but in Christ. 159 
Hooxer Ecc. /’ol. v. \xix. § 2 The very opportunities whic 
we ascribe to time cleave to the things themselves where- 
with time is joined. 171x Appison Sfect. No. 68 ® 2 The 
Pains and Anguish which naturally cleave to our Existence 
in this World. 1790 Patey //ore Paul. (1849) 396 A pecu- 
liar word or phrase cleaving, as it were, to the memory. 
1859 T'eNNyson Lancelot & 72.37 A horror lived about thie 
tarn, and clave Like its own mists to all the mountain side. 

3. In wider sense: To cling or hold fast ¢o; to 
attach onesclf (by grasping, etc.) 40 (‘} 072, zpor, 77). 

¢1300 [sce A. 2a.] 1382 Wycur Song of Sol. viii. 5 
What is she this .. faste cleuende vpon [z. 2. to] hir leef? 
[Vulg. txutxa super dilectum sununi.) 1481 Caxton Alyrr, 
ul, vi. 76 Yf the culeuure clyue & be on tholyfaunt. 1§77 
3. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. w. (1586) 185 The little Worme 
.- cleaving so to the Coame, as hee seemeth to be tied. 

4. To adhere or cling 4o (a person, party, prin- 
ciple, practice, etc.) ; to remain attached, devoted, 
or faithful to. (= ADUERE v. 2, 3.) 

¢1330 R. Brusne Chron. (1810) 211, I trow on him gan 
cleue many riche present. 1377 Lanou. P. 2. B. xi. 219, 
I conseille alle crystene cleue [v. ». clyue] nouzte per-on to 
sore, 1382 Wyciir “fphes. v. 31 He schal clyue to his wyf. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Jing. ccxxvi. 233 In this tyme IEng- 
lysshmen moche haunted and cleued to the wodenes and 
folye of the straungers. 1534 T1NDALE Rov. xii. 9 Cleave 
‘other 16th c. vv. cleaue] vnto that which is good. 1556 
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Asp. Parker Psalter cix. 26 O helpe me Lorde.. to thee 
alone I clive. 1635 Swan Sfec. J. ili. § 2. (1643) 48 To 
leave the literall sense..and to cleave unto Allegories. 
1763 Westey IVs. (1872) III. r40 My natural will ever 
cleaved to evil. 1777 Burxe Addr. King Wks. 1842 II. 
403 We exhort you..to cleave for ever to those principles. 
1876 Freeman Nori. Cong. VY. xxiii. 171 ‘The mercenary 
soldiers..clave to King Henry. 

+ 5. To remain steadfast, stand fast, abide, con- 
tinue. Obs. 

¢120§ Lay. 9389 For nis nauere nan oder gomen pat 
cleouied alswa ueste. c1250 Gen. & / x. 2384 Al egipte in 
his wil cliued. 1340 [see CLeavinc Af/. a.2]_ 1594 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol. w.xi.(¥.) The apostles did conform the Chris- 
tians..and made them cleave the better. 

Cleave, obs. form of CLEF. 

Cleaved (klivd), p4/.@. Split, cloven; having 
cleavage. 

1849 Murcuison S7luria ili. 44 The pressure to which the 

. cleaved rocks .. have been subjected. 1882 GeiKiE 
Text-bh. Geol. w. Vi. 522 Fragments of cleaved rocks in an 
uncleaved conglomerate. 


Cleavelandite (klz-vlandait). Af. [Named 
in 1823 after Cleaveland the mineralogist: see 
-1Tt.}] A variety of albite from Chesterfield, 
Mass, 

1823 Aun, Philos. Ser.u. V. 381, I have.. preferred adopt- 
ing the term Cleavelandite to denote the species. 1851 
Ricuarpson Geol, (1855) 121 Clevelandite. 1868 Dana 
Alin. (1880) 350. 

+Clea'veless, 2. Ods. rave—!. [f. CLEavr v. 
+-LESs.] That cannot be cleft ; indivisible. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 14 Calling Gods everlast- 
ingness, a cleaveless or indivisible zow. 

Hence + Clea‘velessness, indivisibility. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 31 When eternity is said 
to be an everlasting now, and immensity as an every where 
cleavelesness, 

Cleaver ! (klz-va1). Also 5 clevere, 6 clyuer, 
7 clever, cleever. [f. CLEAVE v.1 + -ER.] 

1. One who cleaves or splits (wood, etc.). 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 Clevere, fissor. 1583 Gotpinc Calvin 
on Deut. clxvi. 1026 Euen from the Clyuer of thy wood, to 
the drawer of thy water. @1617 Hieron JVs. (1619-20) 
II, 476 Get away .. if thou be a cleauer, to thy wedge and 
an axe. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2332/2 Cleavers and Carriers 
of Wood. 1879 Butcner & Lane Odyss. 1v. 5 Achilles, 
cleaver of the ranks of men [Ax eAArjos pntyvopos]. 

2. An instrument for cleaving ; sfec. a butcher’s 
chopper for cutting up carcasses. 

(Rocers Agric. & Pr. refers to ‘cleavers’ under 1449, 
1550, 1554, 1566; language of record not stated.] 1580 
Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. Tong., Couperet,a butcher’s knife, a 
cleauer. 1633 Massincer Vew Way v. i, Cook. If that I 
had my cleaver here, I would divide your knaves head. 
1868 STANLEY /i’estnz. Abd. ii.99 The Royal Cook stood at 
the door of the Abbey with his cleaver. 

b. Alarrow-bones and cleavers: freq. referred 
to as instruments of ‘rough music’. 

¢171z ArpuTHNot (J.), With huzzas and hunting horns, 
and ringing the changes on butchers cleavers. 1716-8 Lapy 
M.W. Montacue Lefé, I.xxxvil. 145 Asifa foreigner should 
take his ideas of English music from..the marrow-bones 
and cleavers. 1765 B. THorntoN (¢7tde), Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, adapted to the ancient British Musick ; viz. the Salt- 
box, Jew’s-Harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers, the Hum- 
strum or Hurdy-gurdy, etc. 1801 Strutt Sorts § Past. 
lv. 1. 260. 

Cleaver 2. -ave. [f. CLEAVE v.2+-ER.] One 
who, or that which, cleaves or adheres ; (in quot.) 
an adherent attribute. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Selv. 48 Body, and the cleavers 
to it, are further off from the God-like nature, than the 
soul is. 

Cleaver, -ly, obs. forms of CLEVER, -LY. 


Cleavers (klivaiz, clivers (klivoiz). 
Forms: § cliure, clyure, 6-7 clyuer, cleuer 
(cleuer grasse), 7 cleauer, clauer, (? clives), 
6-9 cliver; 6 cleeuers, 6-7 clyuers, 6-9 clivers, 
7-9 cleavers. [In OE. clzfe (=OHG. chlztba, LG. 
klive, klieve, {. root of clifian to adhere, stick) was 
applied to the burdock, and smuvle clife to Galium 
Aparine. The ME, repr. of this would be cltve. 
Instead of it, either by confusion with civer, clivre 
‘claw, talon’, or as agent sb. from the verb c/zve, 
CLEAVE, we find from 15th c. c/?wre, cliver, and 
at a later date, cleaver, as if ‘things which cleave’. 

(Upper Ger. has Adeber, klebere (Grimm 1050), Ger. &lebe- 
kraut, ¥.. Fris. &dif, in same sense. Cf. also Du. £ézjve, 
kleve, ‘lappa’, bur-dock, and ‘ £/i7fivy’, Kilian.] i 

The climbing plant Galztm Aparine or Goose- 
grass, which adheres by its minute hooked bristles 
to hedges or shrubs, the clothes of passers-by, etc. 

c1000 Sax. Lecchd. 11. 22 Menge ber wid pa smalan 
clifan. at1roo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 297 (Nomina 
herbarum)\, Apasina, clife. ¢c1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 
157 Ruéea minor. .cliure [v.7. clyure] uel tongebledes. 1551 
Turner //erbali, D iija, Gooshareth called also Clyuer be- 
cause it cleneth vpon mennes clothes. 1552 Hutoet, Cliuers 
or goslynge wede, rucba minor. 1562 BuLLeYN Bk. Simples 
so (Brit. & Holl.) It} wil cleave to men or women’s clothes, 
and therfore some do cal it clever grasse. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens w. \xxiv. 538 Cliuer or Goosegrasse. 1591 Prr- 
civatL Sp. Dict., Amor de hortelano, cleeuers, Aparine. 
1611 Cotcr., Aisle, Cleauer, Clauer, Goose-share, Loue- 
man, Goose-grasse. 1677 Grw Anat. Plants iv. 1. ii. § 12 
Goos-grass or Cliver. 1688 R. Homme Arimoury 11. 98/2 
Goose-grass, or Cleavers, hath six rough hairy leaves .. in 
whorles. 1779 Mrs. Dit.axy Cory, Ser. 11. Il. 424 The juice 
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of clivers or goose grass. 1880 JerFeRies Hodge & M.1. 
220 The dogs were all over cleavers sticking to their coats. 

+ Clea'vesome, @. Obs. rare. [f. CLEAVE v.1 
+-SOME.]_ Easy to cleave or split ; fissile. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sedv.20 An inward ever-beingness, 
that is neither cleavesome, nor on and on. 1674 Grew 
alnat. Plants ut. u. vii. § 8 Of all hard Woods, Oak is the 
most Cleavesome, or splitteth the most easily. 

Hence + Clea-vesomeness, aptness to be cleft, 
fissility, divisibility. 

1674 N.Fairrax Bulk & Sedv. 78 Cleavesomness we know 
is the great hanger on to body. 1674 Grew Axat. Plants 
1.11, vii. § x Qualities of Timber..As Hardness, Softness. . 
Clevesomeness, Toughness. 

Cleaving (klzvin , v7. sd.) [f. CLeave v.21] 

1. The action of the vb, CLEAvE; splitting. 

c1o00 JELFRIc Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 151 Sectio, cliofung. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 82 Clyuynge or departynge [1499 
cleuynge], scisszra. 1576 FLreminc Panofplie Ep. 356 Let 
us take the axe .. and settle ourselves to cleaving and rive- 
ing, 1865 J.T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 15 Cleaving is an 
art in which none can excel but those who practise it early. 

b. tair. 

1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Seasoning of Timber, Sub- 
merging it in Water, to prevent cleaving. 

2. concr. A cleft, fissure; parting of the limbs 
(ef. CLEFT 2). 

¢1400 Maunpev. viii. 86 The Rocke cleef in two, and in 
that clevyng was our Lord hidd. 1632 LitHcow 7 av. 1v. 
(1682) 150 They bind a strong rope about his shoulders and 
cleavings. 1724 in Ramsay 7ea-t. A/isc. (1763) 322 Syne in 
the cleaving of a craig She found him drown’d in Yarrow. 

3. atirvb, and Comd. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 199 With the Cleaving-knife 
and the Mawl, split it into a square piece. 1861 A/acw2, 
Mag. III. 185/2 The cleaving property of the diamond. 

Cleaving (ki7-vin), vd/. s.2 [f. CLEavE v.27] 
The action of adhering or sticking Zo. 

1430 Cookery Bks. (E. E.T.S.) 42 But ware of cleuyng to 
the panne. c1q4qgo Promp, Parv. 8 Clyuynge to, or fas- 
tenynge to a bynge [1499 cleuynge], adkesio. 1655 Ref. 
Commw, Bees 60 To keep asunder the wax from cleaving. 

b. fig. (see the verb). 

1s80 HottysBanp 7yreas. Fr. Tong., Entretenement, an 
entertaining, a cleauing one to an other. 1631 GouGE God's 
Arrows i. § 54. 94 A precise cleaving..to Gods word. 1853 
Ropertson Ser. Ser, 11. xvil. (1876) 215 The instinctive 
cleaving of every thing that lives to its own existence. 

Cleaving (ki7-vin), #7. a! [f. Cleave 1+ 
-Inc ¥.] That cleaves or splits. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovid’s Met. v1. (1626) 109 The cleauing 
rock, from whence a fountayn brake. 1725 Pope Odyss. v. 
189 He cut the cleaving sky. 1819 SHELLEY Let. Peacock 
25 Feb., Sky-cleaving mountains. 

Clea-ving, ///. a." [f. CLEAVE v.2 + -1NG 2,] 

+1. As adj, Adhesive; clinging; clammy. Odés. 

1350 Hampote in Archzol. XIX. 322 His fete schul wexe 
colde, his womb clevyng. 1526 Prler Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 118 The nature of a passyon of ire or fylthy pleasure 
of the body is so viscose & cleuynge. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. u. v. 85 Fat and pitch being cleaving bodies. 

2. That cleaves, adheres, or clings. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. 11. (1851) 55 A cleaving curse be 
his inheritance to all generations. 1691-8 Norris Pract. 
Disc. 11711) III. 164 So to..fasten myself upon him by the 
most Cleaving Love. 1846 TrencH J7irac. x. (1862) 214 
The cleaving taint which is theirs by birth. 

+b. fs. Abiding, lasting, persistent. 

1340 1 yenxb. 54 Pise sceles byep zuo cleuiinde bet pe wyseste 
and pe holyiste man byepb oberhuyl beca3t. /ézd. 107 Pe 
memorie is zuo cleuiynde ine him. : 

Clea‘vingly, adv. In a cleaving manner. 

1340 Ayend, 103 Per ne is non..bet zuo propreliche, zuo 
ssortliche, zuo cleuiyndelyche, zuo sotilliche be names 
nemneb. c1440 Hytton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. 
xxiv, For thenne thynkith it of non erthly thynge cleuyngly. 
1578 Banister //7st. Man 1. 13 The fore part of this iawe is 
. .rough, whereby the Muscles..might more cleuyngly grow. 

Cleaze, obs. pl. of CLEE, claw, hoof. 

+ Cleche, 5%. Ods. rave—. [If not merely an 
error for cloche (see CLutcu sé.), this may be a 
southern form corresponding to CLEEK 56.:; but see 
also CLeacu.] A clutch. 

c 1226 Aucr. R. 174 Leste he drawe ou utward..&..worpen 
upon ou his crokes [C. hise cleches, 7. clokes]. 

Cleche, obs. f. CLEACH v. and sé. 

|| Cleche, -ée (klettfi, || klefe), a. Her. Obs. 
Also cletchee, clechy. [F., f. L. type *c/avicatus, 
according to Littré, in sense ‘key-holed ’, f. clavis 
key.] Of an ordinary: (according to most authors) 
Voided or pierced through with a figure of the 
same kind, so as to show the tincture of the field. 


(But see quots.) 

1688 R. Hotme Armory 1. v.42 A Cross Sable surmounted 
of another Argenti Of Morgan I. 2. fo. 55 it is termed a Cross 
clechee. .[it] differeth from the cross voided only in this that 
it hath ends, and the voided none. 1708-15 Kersey Cleche 
(in Heradiry), when any Ordinary is pierced thro’ with the 
same Figure. 1730-6 in Baitey (/olio), 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cyel., Cleché, or Clechy.. Put. .some other writers, will have 
this pierceing to be only a circumstance of the cross cleché, 
and call it by the name vazdé, voided. The thing that de- 
nominates it cleché, is its spreading from the centre towards 
the extremities, which are very wide, and end in an angle in 
the middle. 1848 Gloss. Brit. Heraldry s.v., The arms of 
Sir Thomas Banaster .. were argent, a cross clechée, sable, 
though some say he bore a cross pointed. 

Cleck (klek), v. Chiefly Sc. Also 5-6 clek. 
fa. ON. &lekya, in Sw. klacka, Da. kiekke to hatch. 


Cf. CLETCH.] 


CLECKING. 


lL. trans. Of birds: To hatch. Also a@dsoé. 

1500-20 ])uNBAR Schir, 3/4 Remembir 24 Kynd natyve 
nest dois clek bot owlis. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 388 
irdis clekkit as tha war wont till do. 1596 Datavoe.e tr. 
Leslie's Ilist. Scot. (1885) 40 Vo cleck burdis of thir egis. 

2. (rans, Of human beings. .Contempttously.) 

1401 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 95 3e ben clekkid out to pur- 
suwe holi chirche. 1813 Dovcias 4éneis w. vii. 9 Thele] 
clekkit that horrible mont, Caucasus hait. 1818 Scort //r¢. 
Wid, xviii, Since the day ye was cleckit. 

3. fig. To hatch (devices, plots, etc.). 

1578 Gude & Godlie Ball. (1868) 91 Vhe Ammelekis, that 
lesingis weill can clek. 1725 Ramsav Gent. Sheph. u. i, Yo 
cleck, and spread the grossest lies atf-hand. 

Cleck-goose, obs. form of CLAtk-GOosE. 

Cle‘cking, 2//. ss. Alsog clackin. [f. Check 7.] 

1. The action of the verb Creck; hatching ; 
(évansf. in quot.). 

1815 Scott Guy .1/. i, ‘Clecking time’s aye canty tinic.’ 

2. A hatching, a brood (of chickens, etc). 

1787 Burns Selkirk to Creech viii, Like some bewildered 


_chicken Scar’d frae its minnie and the cleckin By hoodie. 


craw. 1823 Gart £atail 1, xxxii, 283 The bairns of the 
last clecking are to be provided for by their mother’s uncle. 

Cled, cledde, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Cheap 
v.3 sec also CLAD. 


Cledge (kledz). [Of doubtful origin: probably 
connected with CLAG, as an umlaut derivative of 
same root. 

If cledge went back to OE., its form would be cleeg :— 
original *clagja-, or clagjo-, cf. edge, hedge. The latter 
correspond to Ger. eck(e, decke, und it is possible that the 
analogue of cledge is kleck, klecke in sense ‘heap of dirt, 
sticky mass’: see Aleck 2a, in Grimm. Connexion with 
Cray, OE. clz%, is excluded by the fact that there the % 
represents not palatalized g, but original /(y), £dadyo-.] 

A local name for clay or clayey soil, in Kent, ete. ; 
also technically applied to the upper of the two 
beds of Fuller's Earth, in Bedfordshire, and else- 
where in England. 

1723, Hottoway in Péil, Traus. XXXII. 419 The 
Fullers-Earth; the upper Layer of which, being about a 
Foot deep, they call the Cledge [in Bedfordsh.]. 1753 
Cuambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Fuller's earth, The upper stratum 
of this [at Wavedon, Beds.] is about a foot thick, and they 
call it cledye. 1768 Projects in Annu. Reg. 108/1 Clay, or 
brick-earth, strong cledge, flint-gravel, etc, 1887 Aentish 
Gloss. (IE. D. 8.1, Cledge, clay ; stiff loam. 

Cledgy (kledzi), a. [f. prec.+-y.] Of the 
nature of cledge; clayey ; stiff, tenacious, sticky. 

1577 Harrison Lnyland t. xviii. (1881) ut. 139 The sundrie 
kinds of moold, as the cledgie or claie. 1587 /ésdf. 1. vi. 
(1877) t. 160 Although the waters that run by chalke or 
cledgie soiles be good. 1695 Kennett Par. Antig. Gloss. 
(E. D.S.) Clodgy, cledgy, sulf and dirty. Kent. 1768 Pro- 

Jects in Alun, Reg, 110,1 The stiff cledgy land was but little 
better. 1876 Surrey Prowiuc. (E. D. S.., Cledgy, wet, 
sticky, of ground, Land is said ‘to work so cledgy’, 1887 
Kentish Gloss. \E, D.S.', Cledgy, stiff and sticky. 

+Clee. Ods. exc. dial. Forms: 1 ecléa, cléo, 
3 cleu, 4 klee, 4-5 cle, 4-6 (9 «dal.) clee, 

4-7 (9 dial.) clea, 5-7 (9 dial.) cley, 7 cleye, 
cleie, 8-9 dial. clay. Pl. 1 cléo, 4-5 cleon, 
cleen, cleos, 4- clees, 4-5 cles, 4, 7 cleas, 6 
cleyse, cleaze, cleaes, 6-7 clese, cleese, 6- 
cleyes, cleys. [Another form of the sb. CLaw, 
Tepresenting the original OE. form of the nomina- 
tive, clénz (cléo); while claw represents the oblique 
cases (c/awwe, etc.), and the later nominative clazz 
reconstructed on these. See CLaw. 

Cléa occurs in Vesp. 7’s., and, with dat. pl. c/éamt, also in 
QWS,) Alexander's Epistle to Aristotle 375, 378 ; a dat. pl. 
eld in Phanix 277 may possibly be for cléaur, Cho oc- 
curs only in poetry: Thorpe’s 7s. (not WS.). Cééa repre- 
sented prehist. claw, claz- or cl#w-, from original *Alawid- 
or “Alfrud (cf. wéa, péa: Sievers Ags. Gram. § 112). Of 
cléo the history is not quite clear: it might be a northern 
form corresponding to c/éa (from cl#w-), as déd to d#d (see 
Sievers Joc. crt... It is the normal source of ME. cleu, cle, 
clee, ME. clea may represent OE. cléa; the later spelling 
cley, clay is unexplained.) 

=Cuaw sd. t. . 
¢12g0 Weld Maregrete x\vi, Anoper deuel.. E heuede eien 
onis cleu.ant eken on isto. 1393 Lance. 7. 71. C. 1. 172 
Acat..wol..To hur clees [z. ». cleos, cleon, clawes] clawen 
ows. 1482 Wonk of Evesham xxxiii. (Arb.) 76 With her 

bylle and scharpe cleys. 1523 lirzHerB. Surtr, xv.11539) 
33 The eu yee of the doggis cleyse. 1§75 TurBERv, 
PP onrie 349 Take the clee of a bittor. xg81 J. Stup- 
Ley Seneca’s Hercules Git. 206b, Cralling crab..With 
crooking cleaze. «1637 B. Joxson Underivoods, Eupheme 
ix, Vulture death and those relentless cleies. 1666 H. Morr 
Antid, Ath, wt. xi.(1712) 74 Some single cley in their [birds’] 
Foot. 1664 Power E.rf. /'/ttlos. 1. 5 The Common Fly .. 
four legs are cloven and arm‘d with little clea’s or tallons. 

1 F. Broxessy in Ray Géloss. (E. D. S.) 8 In.. [East 

Riding] for Straw they use Strea, and for Claws, Cleas. 
1881 .V. Lincelnsh. Gloss. \E.D. S., Clea, claw. 

b. Occasionally put for. or including, the foot or 
limb so armed. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 39 A cat wold ete fishes Withoute 
Weting of his clees, a1533 Lp. Berners //0# Cxx. 430 
The Gryffon .. toke Huon in his clees. 1594 Biunpevit 
F.xerc. w. xix. (ed. 71.471 The fore part of Scorpio, whose 
fore cleacs do lie upon the two ballances. 

2. A hoof; one of the parts of a cloven foot ; 
CLAW sO. 2. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter \xviii. 32 [Ixix. 31] Ca:lf niowe hornas 
forMedende and clea. ¢ 1000 igs. /'s.(Thorpe) ibid., Swybor 
bonne icdele cealf, peah pe him upp-aja horn on heafde, 
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ode hearde cleo, a 1300 £. £. Psalter ibid., Kalf.. Forth- 
ledand hornes and klees. 1382 Wveuir foie, Hornes bring: 
ende forth, and cles [1388 clees]. — Gen. xlix. 17 The cleen 
ofan hors, —. Fudg.v.22 Cleas of hors. ¢1420 Liber Coco- 
runt (1862) 36 Tho cle of pygge. 1523 Firzners, //usd. § 47 
Take that shepe, and loke betwenc his clese. 1572 MASCALL 
Gort. Cattle, O.cen (1627) 28 Melt that on the fore hoofe or 
clee. 1579 Lancnam Gard. Iealth 11633) 1§ Pigs cleyes. 
1797 Downine Disord. Horn. Cattle: go And the clays will 
stride out one from the other wider than usual.  /éze¢. 118 
The clees or horny part of the foot. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh, Word.bk., Claws, clees, cleys, the respective parts 
of a cloven-foot. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (IZ. D.S., Clay. 
1884 Cheshire Gloss. (I. D. S.), Clay, cled. 

Cleede, var. of CLEAD v., to clothe. 

Cleef. e, obs. f, CLEVE, CLEAVE pa. t.CLEAvEv.! 

Cleek (klik), sé. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 5 6 
cleke, 5-7 cleik, § -cleek. [Kclated to CLEEK v.; 
cf. southern MIS. cheche. Cf. also Ciick.] 

1. A large hook or crook for catching hold 
of and pulling something ; or for harging articles 
on, from a rafter, or the like. Cleeks arc used by 
fishermen, and also in playing golf. 

1426 Acts Fas. [ (1597) § 7 Cleikes of irin, to draw downe 
Timber and Ruiffis that ar fired. 1541 Sc. La. Treas. Ace. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Triads 1. *310 Nalis, [or] clekis to hing pe 
clathis. 1682 Ciaveruouse in Napier J/em. (1829) I.1. 157 
The smith at Minnigaff, that made all the clikys. Aye 
Auc, Poems Peasautry (1846) 113, He has made a cleek but 
and a creel. 1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 200 
B, is a hook, or the cleek..which joins the muzzle and 
swingle-tree. 1822 Scott .Vige/xxxvil, ‘He hings his sword 
on the cleek’, 1865 Reader 12 Ang. 172/1 Having lost a 
hand... Ronald has had it replaced by an iron hook, which 
he calls a ‘cleek’, 1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 He.. is 
ready with..the cleek [at golf]. 

2. An act of cleeking, a clutch. 

a1400-s0 Ale.rander 2163 May vs no3t limp .. To couer 
be cas at a cleke courseris a thousand? . 

+3. Name of some griping diseasc; Jamieson 
says ‘cramp in the legs’. Ods. 

ax60os Montcomerie Flyfing 301 The cords and the 
cout-euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 

4. Comb., as cleck-staff, -shanh, cte. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Cley(k)staffe, camébuca. 

Cleek (ki7k), v. north. dial. Forms: 5-6 
cleke, 6 cleake, 6- cleik, 7— cleek. /a. ¢. 5~ 
claucht, claught; also Sc. cleikit. [A northern 
form corresp. to southern CLEAcH, ME. clechen: 
ef. CLEEK 54.] 

1. trans. To seize with the clutch or hand; to 
lay hold of, clutch, grasp, or seizc, firmly, suddenly, 
oreagcrly. <Also fo cleek hold (of). 

1440 Vork .Wyst. xxx. 240 An I cleke yowe, I schal! felle 
yow. ¢1470 Henry WVadlace 11.98 Be the coler claucht him 
withoutyn baid, 1813 Dovuctas sEneis x1. xv. 89 Thai 
claucht and lappit in thar armys This Quene. 1530 LynpE- 
say Test. Papyngo 1169 The gled the pece clauebt in his 
cluke. 1570 Levins J/anip. 206 Cleake, corripere. a 1640 
JAcksSON Creed x1. xxxiv, Wks. XI, 66 The proposal. .makes 
souls so affected cleek the faster hold. 1790 Burns 7am 
O'Shanter 217 The carlin claught her by the rump, And 
left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 1814 Scott IVav. xviii, 
‘Wanting to cleik the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller)’. 
1818 — /frt. Midl. xviii, ‘I made what haste I could to 
cleek the callant’. 

2. To lay hold of and draw suddenly ¢o onesclf, 
as with a hook or crook; to snatch. 

1380 Wvyeur Serum. Sel. Wks. I. 300 Pei shal cleke to 
freris alle fe goodis bat pei mai geten. ?@ 1400 Morte A rth. 
1164 That thus clekys this corsaunt owte of thir heghe 
clyffez. 1§30 Lynpesay Vest. Papyngo 1046 Cleikand to 
thame skarlote and Crammosie. a 1605 MONTGOMERIE Sonn. 
xali, To Aduersars Lawyers 2 Suppose 3e come to cleik 
auay my King. 

b. To snatch, pluck, er pull, ot, uf, off. 

2a1400 Morte Arti. 2123 He clekys owtte Collbrande 
fulle clenlyche burneschte. a 1400-S0 41 exander 29371.\shm.) 
With pat he clekis vp pe coupe [z. 7. clyght vp a cupe]. 
1400 V2vaine & Gaw. 2478 His sholder als ofgan he kleke. 
1572 Lament. Lady Scotl. in Scot, Poems 16th C. 11. 244 
Power to cleik up the benifices. «1745 Jacobite Ballad, 
‘Wee Wee German Lairdie’, And up his beggar duds he 
cleeks. 1855 E. Waucn Laucash. Life (1857) 30 Cleeked up 
like lumps o’ gowd. : 

ec. fig. To snalch wf, raise suddenly. 

a1gso Peebles to Play vi, He cleekit up ane hie ruf sang. 

3. To catch or lay hold of with a cleek. 

1857 Kincstey 7ivo }. 420 II). 45‘ The chance o' cleiking 
a fish’. 

Hence and from sé., Cleeked a., Clee’king ///. 
a.; Cleeky Se.,a., addicted to cleeking, grasping, 
captious; sd. a cleeked stick, a crooked staff. 

1566 Drant /lorace Sat. vin, D viij h, 1am molested very 
muche with fowles and cleekynge theves. r1€0s Forsvti 
Beanties Scotl. 11. 369 Another walked behind the horses 
with a clecked staff. 1810 Cromek Rem. Nithsdale Song 
165 (Jam.) Ken ye whare cleckie Murray's gane? 1820 
Blackw. Mag. Nov. 201 (Jam.) Frae that day to this my 
guid aik cleeky has never been mair heard tell o’. 

Cleen, obs, pl. of CLrEr, claw, hoof. 

Cleen, Cleepe, Cleer, Cleer-eie, Cleet, obs. 
ff. CLEAN, CLEVE, CLEAR, CLARY, CLRAT. 

Cleer’e}te, var. of CLERETE, Ods. 

Cleeve, another form of CLevs, slope, etc. 

Cleeve, cleevers, obs. ff. CLEAVE, CLEAVERS. 

+Clee-vy, a. Obs. or dial. [f. Creve 56.1] 
Abounding in ‘ cleves’ or cliffs. 

161z Drayton /"oly-o6. Frontisp., See Allion plas’t In 
Power ard plenty, ou hir Cleeuy Throne. 


CLEFT. 


Clef! klef). Forms: 6 cliefe, 6 7 cliffe, 7 Sv. 
elciffe, 7-8 cleave, 7g cliff, § cleff, 8- clef. [a. 
VK, clef :~1.. clav-em key. Iu spelliug formerly con- 
fused with the various forins of CLIFF, CLEVE; cf. 
quots, 1658, 1674.] 

sVustc. A character placed on a particular line of 
a stave, to indicate the name and pitch of the 
notes standing on that line, and hence of those on 
the olher lines and spaces. Sometimes looscly = 
slave, 

There are three clefs in use, the C, tenor, or alto clef, the 
G or treble clef, and the F or bass clef, which denote re- 
spectively the middle C ona piano, the = = ee, 
G above, and the F below. ‘hey are a ©; 
written respectively as here shown. f - 

1§79 Gosson Sch. eiduse (Arb.) 28 How many keyes, how 
many cliffes, how many mocdes. 1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. 
mii. 77, 1697 Morcev dutrod. Mus. 3 A Cliefe is a char- 
ecter set on a rule at the beginning of a verse shewing the 
height and lownes of cuery note standing on the same 
verse. /5id. 104 Of how manie parts the Canon is, so manie 
Cliefes do they set at the beginning of the verse. 1658 
Cokaine Elegy Pilkington 22 Poems (1669 78 The Muses 
two-clifd Hill he did surpass Whose Musick had three 
Cliffs to do it grace. 1674 Pravrorn Shidd Aldus. 1. i. 2 
Cailed seven Cliffs or more properly Cleaves. 1789 
2URNEY fist, ALus. 11. 477 ‘The circle, with a note of in- 
terrogation, placed at the beginning of each line where the 
Clef should be, seems to ask the Singer in what Key or 
Clef he means to begin. 1833 Brewster Nat. Magic ix. 
230 His ears were insensible to all sounds below F, marked 
by the base cliff. 1880 Huttan in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 
370/2 When notes are written ‘in the tenor clef’ (more 
properly ‘on the tenor stave’) : 

tb. & clef: the nanic formerly given to the two 
characters now called fa/ >, and nalural(s ), both 
of which originated from modifications of the 
letter b, used to denote B flat and B natural respec- 
tivelyageG fais) leer 

1597 Mortey /utrod. Mus. 3'Vhe) cliefe which is common 
to cuery part, is made thus D or thus Q the one signifying 
the halfe note and flatt singing: the other signifying the 
whole note or sharpe singing. 1706 Pui.irs s v., The 
fourth is nam’d the B-cliff, or 13-fa-be-mi Cliff, and apply‘d 
to all Parts indifferently ; its Property being only to shew, 
when Notes are to be sung, or play’d Flat, and when 
Sharp. 

Jig. 625 Pemare Justification 219 Needlesse specula- 
tions telling vs, that now the Apostle hath altered his cliffe. 
@1657 Sir J. Batrour Aan, Scotl, (1824-5) II. 140 They 
tempered ther stringes to such a cleiffe of ambition and 
superstitious foolriy. 1868 Wutiman On Beach at Night 
Alone, 1 think a thought of the clef of the universes. 

+Clef2. Ods. rare. [app. Anglo-Fr. *clefad. 1. 
clavus pin: cf. quots. (Grafton not knowmg the 
word, tried to make sense with c/cf7.. Cf. CLAVE ¢ 
3] The pin or needle of a weighing-bcam, 

1494 Fasyan vit. 342 Was ordeynyd, yt the beame shulde 
stande vpryght, the cleffe thereof enclynynge to neyther 
partye, as it doth in weyinge of golde and syluer. 1568 
Grarton Chron. Ilen, 111, \ 1.131 Ordeyned that the Beaine 
should stande vpright in the cleft thereof enclinyng to 
neyther partie. 

Cf. 1266 L126, de Antig. Leg. ‘\Camd.\2s5, in fine 40 len. HI, 
De Correctione Statere Domin? Regis .. Excepto auro ct 
argento quod semper ponderatur per medium clavum, neque 
trahens ad pondam neque ad anrum sive ad argentum. 1269 
ibid. (53 Hen. III) De Stateris et Pond, Mercatorum ex- 
tvan. Ponderato per medium clavum [misfr. clavium ; 
but MS. bas clauii] sicut aurum et argentum. 1353 def 27 
Edw, 111, ¢, 10 \Statute of the Staple) \ssint que la lange 
du balance soit owele, saunz encliner a lune partic ou a 
lautre. Purton /vansd. So that the tongue of the ballance 
be even without bowing to one side or to the other. 

Clef, obs. pa. t. of CLEAVE. 

Clefe, obs. f. CLirr, CLEvE!; 
vl; obs. f. CLEAVE 7.2 

Cleft, clift, 54. Forms: 4-9 clift, 5 7 clifte, 
5 clyft(e, 6 klyfft), 6- cleft. Also 8 4 « clif, 
4-6 clyff(e, 6-8 cliffie. [Found in 13-14th c. in 
form cly/t, cliff, app. going back to an unrecorded 
OE. *elyft :—OT ent. Alufii-s, f. Alub- weak grade of 
thleub-, léof- to cleave. Cf. OHG. chlu/t (MIG , 
med. G., and Du. &/u/), ON. klust, Sw. kYft, 
Da. &ly/t hole, cave, den, A/of? cleft, chink, crevice. 
The subseq. change to c/eft which has never en- 
tirely displaced c//7, is through assimilation to c/e/?, 
recent pa, pple. of CLEaveE. In 16-18th c. this 
word appears to have been almost completely con- 
founded with Crirr, the two forms c/1f, clit, being 
ured promisctiously for both words: sce the quo- 
tations marked 8, and sce Curr, C LIFT.) ; 

1. gen. A space made by cleaving, splitting, or 
separation of parts; a split, hssure, crack, crevice. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M. 19842 Ile lk ked to be lift, And sagh bar 
in a mikel clift, ¢ 1374 Cuavcer Bocth. ut, wx. 83 Se hem 
ry3t as pou3 it were poru3 a litel clifte. «¢ 1440 Proms, 
Farv. 8 Clyf, clyft, or ryfte, sissuro, yuna. 1530 |" atsor. 
206 1 Clyft ofatree, crevr. sss Fionn De ades WW. Ind. 
i. vin. (Arb.)173 The ryftes and clyftes. 1615 Crooks Sexty 
of Man 644 The Cleft or Fissure in the Tarynx. 1704 .\b- 
mison {faly 1766) 47 Vhere are narrow clifts in the monu- 
ment. 1776 WirnerIne Bot. Arrangem. 1796 1. 270 Vetal, 
bell-shaped. Border with 6 clefts. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery 
ii. 12 If. . the clift in her lip spread much, she [a hare] is eld. 
1798 CoLbRIDGE sinc. Mar. t. xiv, Through the drifts the 
snowy clifts Did send a disinal sheen. 1847 9 Topw Cyed. 
etnat. WW. 7329/1 This hollow [in a horse’s foot] is termed 
the left of the frog. 1880 Hav anton PAys. Geng. iv. 108 


obs. pa. t. CLEAVE 


CLEFT. 


The Red Sea and Valley of Jordan..forin a narrow cleft of 
great deptb. , 
+b. A parting (of the hair). Oéds. rare. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18837 (Cott.) In hefd he had a clift be- 

forn, Als nazarens has pat bar er born. 
B. form clzf.- 

c132z5(see za]. r4g0[seer]. 1535 CovERDALE Fudg. vi. 
2 The children of Israel made them clyffes in y® moun- 
taynes, and cauesandholdes. 1555 Even Decades W. Ind. 
(Arb.) 357 Searchyng the clyffes of theyr ryftes. 1575 Tur- 
BERV. Venerte 53 The litile clyffes or streakes therein. 1609 
BisLteE (Douay) 2 Esdras xvi, 29 In thicke woodes, and 
cliffes of rockes. 1670 W. Simpson /ydrol. Ess. 63 The 
stony quarry, full of cleffs. 1670 J. Petrus Fod. Regal. iii. 
3 The cliffs or chincks of Rocks. 1694 [see 2 c]. 

2. spec. a. The parting of the thighs, the ‘cleav- 
ing’ or ‘fork’. Now dal. 

¢1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 148 La fur- 
chure, the clif [AZS. Arund. & Camé. cleft). ¢ 1386 CHaucEeR 
Sompn. T. 437 Doun his hond he launcheth to the clifte. 
1664 Cotton Scarron. 60 From her Armpits or her Cliffe. 
1826 J. Witson Moct. Amér. Wks. 1855 I. 289 Legs and 
thees a’ o' ae thickness frae cute to cleft. 

b. A split made by partially cleaving a tree or 
the like; esf. a slit or split to receive a graft. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxxi. (1495) 622 The 
reid .. is somwhat clouen for to yeue ynke the better, and 
the ryght syde of the clyfte is somwhat lenger than the 
lyfte syde. 148: Caxton Reynard viii. (Arb.)15 Bruyn .. 
put his heed ouer his eeris in to the clyft of the tree. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Fiusb. u. (1586) 74 b, You must take 
heed .. that the cleft be not to slacke nor to strait. 1601 
Hotranp Péiny xvi. xiv. (R.), That the clift of the stocke 
gape not too much (as being over wide for the graffe). 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 111.110 You may make 
an end of stretching, or closing the Cleft .. when the Graff, 
or Graffs are plac’d as they should be, 1712-1851 [see 5]. 

c. A crack of the skin, a chap; a disease of the 
feet of horses. 

1576 BAKER Jewell of Health 210a, It helpeth all the 
clefts and chops happening on the handes and feete in the 
wintertyme. 1599 A.M.tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 266/1 
For cleftes of the Lippes, Handes, Woemens Pappes, and 
Heeles. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3003/4 Lost..a brown bay 
Mare .. with a cliff bebind. 1727 Graptey Fam. Drct., 
Clift's, call’d otherwise Cracks in the Heels, a Disease inci- 
dent to Horses. @19755 Farrier's Dict. (J,), Clefts appear 
on the bought of the pasterns. 

da. Surg. The aperture in Cleft palate (see next). 

1847 SouTu tr. Chelinus’ Surg. 1. 606 If in very large cleft 
the elacre be difficult. 1885 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 3) 
II. 502 It will be frequently found that these partial clefts 
are very broad. 

+3. One of the pieces formed by cleaving; esf. 
split wood for fuel. Ods. or dial. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 799 Pat all to-wrasted pai wod, & 
warpyd in-sonder, All claters in clyftez, clene to pair fistez. 
1527 WS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp. Canterb., Carriage of a 
lode of clyftis and pylys. 1562 Ludlow Church. Acc. (1869) 
110 A klyfft to make steyes for the belle whelles. 1640 
MS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp. Canterb., For helpinge to 
lood the cleffts to make pales and railes. 1669 WorRLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. vi. § 10 (1681) 108 Good cleft for the fire. 1887 
Scott. Leader 21 Sept. 6 ‘ Wheeling’ a large stick known in 
‘Tipperary as a ‘ quarter clift’. 

b. A strip of glass as cut by the glazier. 

1688 R. HotmeE A vmoury i. 384/2 The Glasiers Diamond 
.. by which he cuts his Glass .. into Lengths or Clifts, and 
from such long pieces or Clifts into shorter pieces as Squares 
or Quarryes. 

4. A division formed by cleaving: sec. a. one 
of the divisions of the foot in animals; b. one of 
the divisions of an orange or similar fruit (dza/.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvut. xix. (1495) 778 The 
camell is clouefotyd and hath felles in the clyftes. .and those 
clyftes ben flesshly as the clifte of a beers fote. 1578 LyTE 
Dodoens iu. xxxix. 371 With leaves cloven or cut into five, 
sixe, or seven cliftes. 1611 Bipte Dez?. xiv. 6 Euery beast 
that parteth the hoofe, and cleaueth the clift into two 
clawes. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1706) 44 In a 
Greyhound..a round Foot, and good large Clefts. 1842 
Pricuarp Nat. Hist. Alan 32 The hoof of the swine is also 
found divided into 5 clefts. 

5. attrib. and Comd., as cleft-hole; clefl-nursed 
adj. ; cleft-graft v. to graft in a cleft (see 2 b); 
so cleft-grafted f7/. a. ; cleft-grafting vi/. sd, 

1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 25 Cutting off the head 
of the Stock, and smooth it asin Cleft-graffing. 1712 Mor- 
TIMER Afusé, (J.), Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the com- 
mon nut. 1731-59 MiLLer Gard. Dict.(R.), Cleft-.grafting 
..also called stock or slit-grafting, is proper for trees or 
stocks of a lesser size. 1747 Hooson Winer’s Dict. s.v. 
Noger, Vheir bigness is about an inch at least, for either 
Blast-holes, or Clift-holes. 1851 GLeNNY Alanddbk. Fil. 
Gard. 228 They may be. .cleft-grafted like the rose. 1868 
Browninc Ring & Bk. x. 1040 This mere chance-sown, 
cleft-nursed seed. 


Cleft (kleft), 7.2. [One of the forms of the 
pa. pple. of CLEAvE z.!: cf. CLoven.] Split 
asunder ; split into thin pieces. 

1393 GowER Conf. 11. 264 Tho lay there certain wode 
cleft. ¢ 1520 Wem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 206, xiij peysses of 
clyft wodd, 20d, 1688 R. Hotmr A vwonury 1. 86/1 A Billet 
is a piece of Cleft Wood for to Burn, 1715-20 Pore //iad 
un. 508 From the cleft wood the crackling flames aspire. 
1821 Joanna Baituie Wet. Leg., Calum vi. 16 Cleft waves. 

b. Split or divided to a certain depth ; bifurcate. 
Cleft palate: a malformation ofthe palate, in which 
a longitudinal gap exists in the middle or on either 
side of the roof of the mouth. 4 cleft stich: a 
position in which advance and retreat are alike 
impossible, a dilemma, a fix. + Clef? (or clover) 
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beasts; insects. Rarely in cleft hoof, foot, where 
cloven is the ordinary word. 

1574 Hytt Ord. Bees i, Plinie nameth Bees cleft beasts 
because of the division or parting betweene of the heade and 
shoulders. [/é7d. vi, Of all cloven beasts the bees are prin- 
cipally to be cherished.] 1647 CowLey J/istr., Not Farr, 
So men .. Believe it fair.. Till the cleft foot discovers all. 
1697 Dryven Virg. Past. x. 16 Not steepy Pindus .. Nor 
cleft Parnassus. @1745 Swirt Hs. (1841) [1. 355 You may 
.. stick your candle in a bottle .. or a cleft stick. 1782 
Cowrer Corr, Wks. 1837 XV. 106 We are squeezed to 
death, between the two sides of that sort of alternative 
which is commonly called a cleft stick. 1784 REyNoLps in 
Leslie & Taylor Z7# (1865) II. viii. 458, I put him in a cleft 
stick. 1829 Gey. P. THompson Corn Laws in E-xerc.(1842) 
I. 95 The other side are in a cleft stick; they cannot go on 
long as they are, and they cannot stir into any new path 
without demolishing the Corn Laws. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zoot. § 254 The surfaces .. are so flattened that the ap- 
pearance is that of a single cleft hoof. 1847 SouTH tr. 
Cheltus’ Surg. 1. 599 Cases of hare-lip and cleft-palate. 
1878 ‘T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 527 Having..successfully 
treated a medical student for cleft palate. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. iii. § 4. 98 A leaf. .is said to becleft, when the division 
is half way down or more, and the lobes or sinuses narrow 
oracute. 1885 Arnold’s Catal. Surg. Instrum. 190 Cleft- 
palate knife. .cleft-palate chisel. 


ec. fig. Divided, twofold. 


1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl. 293 O cleft effect! cold 
modesty, hot wrath. 


+ Cleft, clift, 7. Obs. rare. [f. the sb. or pa. 
pple.] z¢r. To divide, split, cleave. : 

1610 W. FotkinGHam Art of Survey. vili. 17 That Earth, 
that by moulding in the hand doth clift and cleaue. 1657 
Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 668 Almonds..must be macerated 
long in warm water..that the cortex may cleft. 

Cleft, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cieave!; 
of CLEAVE 2, 


Clefted, clifted, f//. a. [f. Crerr, Crirr 
sb. + -ED; but clefted is sometimes app. an ex- 
tended form of the pa. pple c/e/?.] Having clefts, 
divisions, or fissures ; cleft, split. 

1852 Hutort, Clefted or cleued in two partes, d7fidus. 
1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. vu. (1593) 159 Dipping in the 
pits of bloud a sort of clifted brands. 1607 TorseLt Fours. 
Beasts (1673) 440 To cover close with cloven or clefted 
cloaths or garments. 1697 Concreve Mourn. Bride 1. iii, 
The swarming populace spread every wall..through clifted 
stones, stretching and staring. 1776 WitHERING Bot. Ar- 
rangem. (1796) II, 208 Flowers sitting, mostly 4-clefted. 
1861 L. Nosie /cebergs 248 The whole clifted and pinnacled 
circumference [of an ice-berg]. @ 1876 Airp Buy a@ Broom i, 
Among the clefted branches. 

+Cle‘fture. Ods. rare. [f. CLEFT + -URE.] 
State of being cleft ; concer. a cleft, fissure. 

1545 Raynotp Syrth Alan. ui. iii. 122 Of..clefture, chap- 
pynge or chynynge of the mouthe. 1596 Edw. ///, 1n, i. 36 
The cranny’d cleftures of the through-shot planks. 

+ Cle‘fty, a. Ods. Having clefts. 

1632 Litucow Trav. vil. (1682) 319, I ran-countred.. ina 
clefty Creek close by the Sea side, a Moorish Brigantine. 

Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dial. Also 5 clege, 
6 clegge, 7-9 clegg. [a.ON. lege, mod. Norw. 
klegg.| <A gadfly, horse-fly, or breeze. 

a1449 W. BowerR in Fordun’s Scotichron. (1759) 11. 
376 The unlatit woman .. pungis as the cleg. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 66 A Clege. 1570 Levins A/anif. 53 A clegge, fice, 
solipunga. 1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 308 Sir Chris- 
topher Pack did cleave like a clegg, and was very angry be 
could not be heard ad infinitum. 1658 RowLanp Mon/fet's 
Theat. Ins. 936 The English [call it] a Burrel-fly, Stowt, 
and Breese: and also of sticking and clinging, Cleg and 
Clinger. 
grey flies which torment horses and cattle in summer. ‘ He 
sticks like a cleg.’ 1872 Dazly News 24 Aug., For animals 
of their size, ‘clegs’ are exceedingly light-footed. 

b. Comd., as cleg-stung adj. 

1808 Mayne Sidler Gun in Pop. Poems Scotd. (1862) 136 
Like cattle prodit with a prong, Or cleg-stung fillies. 

Clei, obs. f. Cuay. 

Cleid, cleith, Sc. var. of CLEAD v. 

Cleidomancy, clido- (kloi:domensi). 
Gr. #Acis, eAed- key + pavreia divination : 
-MANCY.] Divination by means of a key. 

1855 SMEDLEY Occuét Sc. 326 Clidomancy should be exer- 
cised when the sun or moon is in Virgo, the name should 
be written upon a key, the key should be tied to a Bible, ete. 

Cleido-mastoid (klaidomz'stoid), a. (sd.) 
Anat. [f. Gr. ares, rA«5- key, clavicle + Masro1p.] 
Pertaining to the clavicle and mastoid process ; 
applied to the posterior part of the sterno-cleido- 
mastoid muscle. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 725/1 That part .. becomes 


confounded with the deltoid and with the cleido-mastoid. 
1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


Cleie, var. of Cure, hoof, claw. 

Cleiffe, Cleik, Sc. ff. CLEF, CLEEK. 

Cleime, Cleine, obs. ff. Chaim, CLEAN. 
Cleinge, Cleir, obs. ff. CLENGE, CLEAR. 
Cleistogamic (kloistogemik), a. Bor. [f. Gr. 
KAeatds closed (f. xAeiev to close) +-ydp-os mar- 
riage +-1c; cf. phanerogamzc.] Applied to certain 
small inconspicuous permanently closed flowers, 
adapted for self-fertilization, occurring in various 
plants (e.g. Oxalis Acetosella, different species of 
Viola, etc.) on the same individuals as the normal 
larger brightly-colourcd flowers, which in such 
cases are either cross-fertilized or barren. So 


rarely 


[f. 


see 


1855 Ropinson [VAitby Gloss., Clegs, the large | 


CLEMATIS. 


Cleistogamically adv., Cleisto'gamous a., 
Cleisto'gamously adv.; Cleistogamy (p'gami), 
the occurrence of cleistogamous flowers. 

1877 Darwin Forms of Fi. Introd. 3 They have been 
called by Dr. Kuhn [in 1867] cleistogamic. 1879 LusBock 
Ser. Lect. i. 26 Such ‘cleistogamic’ flowers .. are already 
known to exist in about fifty genera. 

1874 Lussock Wild Flowers ii. 39 In the cleistogamous 
flowers of Oxalis acetosella. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. 
Sachs’ Bot. 11. vi. 810 The cleistogamous self-fertilised 
flowers. 1881 Moore in rad. Bot. X. 84 Undoubted cases 
of cleistogamy. 1885 Coutts Trotter in Academy 6 June 
395/3 The flowers.. were fertilised and fruited cleistoganiic- 
ally. 1885 H. O. Forses Vat. Wand. ii. 85 Cleistogam- 
ously fertilised. 

Cleisto'genous, @. Hof. [f. Gr. reards (see 
prec.) + L. -gen-ws born, bearing +-0Us.] Bearing 
cleistogamous flowers; sec prec. So also Clei‘s- 
togene a. 


1876 Darwin Cross-fertil. i. 3 Plants called cleistogene, 
which bear on the same stock two kinds of flowers. 


Cleith(e, cleitht: see CLEAD z. 

Cleithral (kloi:pral), a. Greek Arch. [f. Gr. 
«de(Op-ov bar for closing, f/. lattice (f. «A€f-ev to 
close) + -aL,] Of a temple: Having a roof, 
covered in: opposed to HyP£1THRAL. 

1850 in WeaLE Dict. Terms. 1867 AsupiTeL Archit. 307 
A Greek Doric hexastyle, peripteral, and cleithral temple. 

Clek, obs. f. CLECK v., to hatch. 

Cleke, obs. f. CLEEK. 

Cleket(t, -yt, obs. ff. CLIcKET. 

Clem (klem), clam (klem), v.1 dia/, Forms: 
6- clem (clemmed), 7- clam. Mod. dial.: 
Lancash., Cheshire, Shropsh., Huddersfield, 
Derbysh., Letcestersh., clem, clam; I[VAztby, 
Staffordsh , S. Cheshire, Hereford, Flint, clem; 
IVestmrld., Alid Yorksh,, Holderness, Lincolush., 
Northampton, clam. [cogn. with MHG., modG., 
MDu., Du. &lemmen to pinch, cramp, compress, 
Da. Llemme, Sw. kldmma to press, squeeze, pinch. 
In the older stages evidenced only in composition : 
OE. beclemman to restrain, confine, shut in, OS. 
biklememjan to pinch, OHG. ézchlemmen to clutch, 
compress, squeeze (modG. and Du. deklemmen to 
pinch, distress) ; OS. also azthlemmjan to burst 
open. These indicate a Com. Teut. *k/ammyan, f. 
klamm-, OE. clamm, clomm sb. ‘fetter, cramp, con- 
striction, confinement’; see CLam sé.) ME, has 
forclemmed in E, E. Allit. Poems. The simple vb. 
hardly appears before 1600, but is widely spread 
in the forms clea and clam over the northern half 
of England from Westmorland to Leicester, and 
from Lincoln to Hereford. Its distribution makes 
it possible that it is here of Norse origin.] 

1. trans. To pinch as hunger or fasting does ; to 
waste with hunger, starve. (Also sometimes with 
reference to thirst.) : 

2ce1840 Scott. Fetlde in Percy Folio (c 1650) 1. 225 Their 
company was clemmed: and much cold did suffer; water 
was a worthy drinke: win it who might. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster 1.ii, I cannot eat stones and turfs.. What, will he 
clem me and my followers? Aske him an he will clem me. 
1626 Massincer Rom. Actor u. i. (Gifford), My entrails 
Were clemm’d [Vaves has clamm’d] with keeping a per- 
petual fast. 1674 Ray N.C. Words (E. D. S.), Clem'd or 
clam'd, starved, because, by famine, the guts and bowels 
are as it were clammed or stuck together. Sometimes it 
signifies thirsty. ¢1746 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Géoss., 
Clemmni'd, famish’d, starv’d. 1821 Mrs. WHEELER /¥est- 
morld. Dral. 13 He may lick the..or clam the, nay sell the. 
1839-48 BaiLey Festus xix. 211 Some burned, some drowned, 
some maimed, some clammed themselves. 1857 Sir F. 
Patcrave Norm. §& Eng. 11.413. 1887 Hatt Caine Son of 
Hagar I, vii, 131 She was like to clem me. ‘ 

2. zz¢r. To suffer the pangs of hungcr (or thirst) ; 
to pine with hunger, starve. 

1599 B. Jonson Ez. Man out of Hum. mi. vi. 64 Hard is 
the choise when the valiant must eate their armes, or clem. 
1781 J. Hutton Your Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.\, Clam, to 
pine to death for want of water. 1831 E. Etriort Covz L. 
Rhymes, Sgr. Leech ii, Will is clamming—bread-tax thrives. 
1854 Mrs. Gasket, North & S. xvii, Think of that first 
strike... how we all had to clem. 

Hence Clemmed ///. a., Clemming v#/. sb. and 

bl. a. 

1674 [see sense 1]. 1773 J. Ross Fratvicrde 1. 574 Like 
a Tygress couch’d .. to spring upon her prey.. to relieve 
her clamming young. 1851 Sir F. Parcrave Worm. § 
Eng. 1. 438 Violet and snowdrop were nipped in their 
clemmed buds. 1854 Mrs. GasxEeL. North §& S. xvii, Too 
much dazed wi’ clemming to know when they're put upon. 
1868 B. Briertey Fratchingtons iil. 35 in Laznc. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.)s.v., Theau fastened on me like a clemmed leech. 

Clem, v.* Sc. [var. of CLEAM.] To stop a hole 
with clay, or any viscous substance. (Jamieson.) 

Clem, Clemat, obs. ff. Chaim, CLiup, CLIMATE. 

Clematis (klematis). [a. L. clématis, a. Gr. 
kAnpatis some kind of climbing or trailing plant, 
prob. periwinkle, f. «Aja vine-branch. (A fre- 
quent mispronunciation is clew@tzs.)] 

1. A genus of twining shrubs (N. O. Ranzncula- 
cew), having flowcrs with a showy calyx and no 
corolla, and seed-vcssels adorned with long 
feathery appendages. The only British species is 
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CLEMATITE. 


C. Prialba, common in hedgerows on the chalk, 
popularly called Virgin’s Bower, Traveller's Joy, 
and Old Man's Beard. C. /lammiula, with small 
white swect-scented flowers, and various species 
with large showy bluc, purple, or red flowers, are 
cultivated in gardens in Britain. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens iu. xviii. 385 Pereuincle..is named 
Clematis in Latine, and therefore men call this kind Clematis 
altera, there be founde two kindes, ouer and bysides that 
plant whiche is nowe called in Latine Vitalba, 1597 Gerarp 
Herbal w. ceexxvit. 889 The white Clematis. 1601 Hot- 
Lanp Pliny I]. 191. 1767 J. ABERCROMBIE £v, Alan own 
Gard. Cal. (1803) 697 ‘1 Clewatis, virgin’s bower. 1810 
Scott Lady of L.1. xxvi, The clematis, the favoured flower, 
Which boastS the name of virgin-bower, 1842 TENNYSON 
Gold, Year 63 Like an oaken stock in winter wocds, O’er- 
flourished with the hoary clematis. 1870 — Iiudow 23 
Rose, rose, and clematis, Trail and twine and clasp and kiss. 

+2. Formerly applied (as in elassieal Lat. and 
Gr.) to the Périwinkle (J fca). 

rsst Turner Heréal 1. Kvjb, Clematis is named in 
englyshe perwyncle. 1607 TorseLtt, Serpeuts (1653) 637 
The Egyptian Clematis or Periwink drunk in Vinegar, is 
very good against the poyson of Asps. 

Clematis, obs. pl. of CLIMATE. 

+ Cle‘matite. O#s. Also in Lat. form clema- 
titis. [a. F. clématite, ad. 1. clématitis, a, Gr. 
KkAnparins, f. Aja vinc-twig.] 

1. The Birthwort, Avislolochia Clemattitis. 

{15st Turner Herbalt. Dvjh, The thyrde kynd of Aris- 
tolochia is called clematitis, because it hath long smal 
braunches, like a vynde.] 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 
45 The Clematite, or Saracen Birthwort. 1727 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict., Cleimatite. 

Clemb-en, obs. f. CLimn. 

Cleme, obs. f. Chaim; var. of CLEAM v., to smear, 
+Cle-mence. Obs. [a. F. clémence, ad. L. 
clémentia: see next.) =next. 

1490 Caxton Fneydos v. 22 Recomendyng .. polidorus to 
the debonnayr clemence and mercyful iustyce of the goddis. 
c1s1o Barctay Mirr. Good Mann, (1579) D iij, To shewe 
thine enemie thy mercy and clemence. 1596 Srensrr F. Q. 
v. vil. 22 Clemence oft... Restraines those sterne behests. 

Clemency (kleménsi). [ad. L. clémentia, n. 
of state {. clémen?-ent CLEMENT: sce -ENCY.] 

1. Mildness or gentleness of temper, as shown in 
the exercise of authority or power ; mercy, leniency. 

1553 OQ. Alary’s Proclam. in Strype Eccl. Mem. W11. App. 
v. 8 Her [the Queen’s] great and aboundaunte clemencie. 
1sss Even Decades W, Jud. i. 1. (Arb.) 141 To persuade 
hym of the clemencie of owre men. 1639 Futter Holy Var 
1. xvi. (1840) 27 A prince no less famous for his clemency 
than his conquests, 1716 Apnison Freeholder No. 31, 1 
have stated the true notion of clemen¢y, mercy, compassion, 
good-nature, humanity, or whatever else it may be called, 
So far as is consistent with wisdom. 1827 Hattam Const. 
Hist, (1876) 111. xvi. 232 €Clemency..is the standing policy 
of constitutional governments, as severity is of despotism. 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. 1. xi. 199 Clemency is an act of 
judgment, but pity disturbs the judgment. 

+b. asa title. Ods. rare. 

a 1600 Hooker £cc/. Pol, viii. vii. § 4 May it please your 
clemencies to grant unto him the church of Tusculum. 

2. Mildness of weather or climate; opposed to 
tnclemency, severily. 

1667 E. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 1. t. iv. (1743) 31 By 
reason of the clemency of the climate. 1750 JouNnson 
Rambler No. 5? 8 The clemency of the weather. 1853 C. 
Bronté Villette xv. (1876) 153 It rained still and blew; but 
with more clemency. 

Clement (‘le'mént), a [ad. L. clement-em 
mild, placid, gentle. Mod.I’. has also cléme? 
(in Cotgr. 1611).] ‘ 

1. Of persons, their actions, ete.: Mild and 
humane in the exercise of power or authority; 
merciful, lenient, kindly, towards subjects or those 
in one’s power. 

1483 Cath. Ancl. 66 Clement, cleimens. 1535 STEWART 
Cron, Scot, TI. 451 Ane victour suld be Curtas and clement, 
but crudelitie. 1578 Frorio 1s¢ Frustes 65 What more noble 
vertue can be in a Prince, then to be clement, ready to for- 
geve, and slowe to punishe? 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. v. iv, 18, 

know you are more clement than vilde men, Who of their 
broken Debtors take a third. 1742 Younc N#, Th. 1x. 272 
The sweet, the clement, Mediatorial Hour! 1866 Fertox 
Auc, & Mod. Gr. 11. ii. 283 A clement use of authority. 

2. Of weather or climate: Mild, gentle; opposed 
to inclement. [So in Latin.] rave. 

1622-62 Heviin Cosmogs. 1. (1682) 68 So clement and be- 
nign a soyl, that Roses grow there thrice a year. 1864 
Daily Tel. 26 July, This clement weather. 

Hence Cle‘mently ad/v., mildly, mercifully. 

1647 fee Tavtor Dissuas. Pofery t. ix. (R.), O Mary 
Magdalen, hear our prayers..and miost clemently reconcile 
this company unto Christ. 

Clementine (kle‘méntain’, z. and sd. [ad. L. 
clementin-us, {. Clemens, -entent, the adj. used as a 
personal name. In Fr. clémentin, -ine.} 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to Clement: csf, ap- 
plicd a. to writings passing under the name of 
Clement of Rome ; b. to the Constitutions of Pope 
Clement V ; ¢. to the edition or text of the Vulgate 
tevised by orders of Clement VIII. 

1705 Br. Burt Corrupt. Ch. Rome (T., In the Clementine 
Nturgy, the hread and wine. .are said to be antitypa..of the 
Precious body and blood of Christ. 1765-9 BLacksTone 
Comm. (T., Gregory's decretal, the sixth decretal, the 
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Clementine constitutions. 1843 Peumy Cycl. XXNVI. 465 

Called the Clementine Vulgate, or more frequently by 

Roman Catholic writers, the corrected Bible of Sixtus V. 
B. sé. 

1. fl. a. The constitutions collected by Pope 
Clement V., forming the seventh book of the De- 
eretals. b. Certain writings passing under the 
name of Clement of Rome, now acknowledged to 
be spurious. 

¢€ 1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. mh & 129 Redynge.. 
of .. pe cretals & be clementynes. 1544 Bate Sir J. Old- 
castell in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 277 The lawes.. of our 
moost holy father the Pope, incorporated in his deerees, 
decretals, clementynes, codes. 1816 Scott A nfrz, xvii, The 
papal laws, decrees, decretals, clementines. _ 

2. a. Anadherent of the Perr ‘Clement VII’, 
the rival of Pope Urban VI. b. A follower of 
Clement of Alexandria. 

1883 Advance (Chicago! 6 Dec., The sects of the E.bionites, 
Clementines, and Gnostics illustrate .. this Judaizing tend- 
ency of the early Christian Church. ; 

+Cleme‘ntious, ¢«. Obs. [f. L. clémentr-a 
+-0uS: ef. serntentious, cte.} Abounding in cle- 
mency; =CLEMENT. Ilence Cleme-ntiously a/v. 

1632 LitHGow J7yraz. t. (1682) 34 The clementious Ile- 
ruling Lady of Trapundy in Sicilia. 1662 J. CHANDLER 
Van Ifelmont's Oriat, Pref., So clementious a sentence. 
lbid. Prayer, 1 pray thee. .that thou wouldest clementionsly 
accept of this Book. 1674 R. Govrrey /ny. 6 Ab. Physic 146 
Hoping the Lord would clementiously direct him. 

Clemme, obs. var. CEM, CLEAM v. to smear, ete. 

Clench (klenf), sd. See also Cuincn.  [f. 
CLENCH v.] 

I. That which elenches or is clenched. 

1, That part of a nail or bolt which is turned 
back in clenching. Also CLINCH. 

1 Stow Surv, ror The roofe of this hall is .. wrought 
of the like boorde, and nayled with rugh and clench. 1617 
Markuam Cazad, vi. 62 Holding onely by the weakest part 
of the naile, which is the very point of the clench. 1725 
Braptry Fam. Dret.s.v. Retratts, Knock gently on the 
top of the Clenches of the lame Foor. 1868 Regul. § Ord. 
Army ® 571 Shoesare to be fastened, and projecting clenches 
reduced. 

* 2. Naut, The Ciincu of a eable. 

180g A. Duncan Jéariner’s Chron. IVE. 111 The sheet- 
cable tore out with .. violence .. till the clench brought up 
the ship. s ; 

II. The action of elenching. 

3. In various senses of the yb. ; ¢.¢. a grasp, grip, 
clutch; tight closure of the teeth, fist, ete. ; secure 
fastening of a nail,ete.; fig. conclusive confirma- 
tion of an argument, ete. 

1779 Projects in Anu. Keg. 103/2 The laths..ought to be 
laid .. close to each other .. to allow of a proper clench for 
the rough plaster. 1856 Stantey Sivai ¢ /'al. xiv. (1858) 
465 [They] keep their hands fixed in it with a clench never 
relaxed. 1865 Mrs. Wuitnry Gayworthys I. 220 He set 
{his teeth] tight .. He barely relaxed their clench. 

+4. A play on words, pun, quibble. Ods. or 
arch. Also CLINCH. 

1638 Nappes Covent Gard. w. iii, A country-fellow full 
of knavish clenches. 1668 Drvnen Dram. Poeste 47 To 
begin, then, with Shakespeare .. He is many’ times flat, 
insipid; his comic wit degenerating into clenches, his serious 
swelling into bomhast. 1728 Pork Dune. 1. 61 One poor 
word a hundred clenches makes. 1824 D'IsrariiCur. Lit., 
Royal Promotions (1859) 11. 1o Henry VII made a viceroy 
of Ireland if not for the sake of, at least with, a clench. 


i (CINE GA Be 

1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & FE. xxviii. 395, Latn’t goin’ to be 
‘jammed in a clench, like Jackson’. 

6. Comb. In most cases the combinations are 
now written CLIncu-, which sec. 

Clench klenf ,v.! Forms: 3-5 clenche, (fa. 
7, and pple. 4 clente, 4-6 cleynt), 7- clench. 
See also Chincn, Chink v7.2 (ME. clench-en ‘also 
in York Myst. cleyngh\:—OlK. clenc(ejan, in be- 
clencan = OHG. chlankhan, chlenkan, klenkan, 
MIIG. &lenken, to fasten elosely together, tic, 
knot, entwine:—OTeut. type *A/anwkjan, a causal 
deriv. of *£link-, klank-, klunk-, co-existing with 
kling-, klais-, klung- (sec CLING*, app. in the sense 
‘to cling, stick fast, adhere’; so that s/ankjan 
was ‘to make to stick firmly together, to rivet’. 
In the same sense Du., EFris., and LG. have 
klinken, Da, klinke, Sw. &linka, which are eloscly 
related (though not identical) formations. Northern 
Ing. and Se. have also c/ixzé from 15th e.; and 
from the 16th c. onward, clench was frequently 
made into c/yuch. In eurrent use clench and clinch 
are used indifferently in some senses, in some clench 
alone is used, and in others clinch is app. pre- 
ferred: see CLincu. and ef. the senses below.] 

1. trans. To fix securely, make fast, as with nails, 
bolts or the like; to sceure (a nail or bolt by 
beating back the point or end with a hammer after 
driving it through anything; to fasten | anything) 
by so clenching a nail or bolt; to rivet. Also 
absol. (In reference toa nail or the like, CLINcH 
is apparently more usual.) 

1250 Owl & Night. 1206 Ich wot 3ef smipes schal uvele 


clenuche. ¢ 1305 Leg. Rood (1871) 138 Pe Cros..Whon crist 
for vs per-on was cleynt. ¢1325 £. £. Addit. 7. A. 25) 


CLENCHER. 


Your perle .. is in cofer, so coinly clente. ¢ 1386 Cuaverr 
Ants. T. 1133 Vclenched. c1440 Vork Alyst. viii. 106 It 
sall be cleyngked cucr-ilka dele, With nayles pat are both 
nohle and newe. cx1440 romp. Hari, 80 Clenchyn, 
retundo, repando. 607 Markuam in Topsell Loxur/. 
Beasts (1673) 323 And is clenched as other wails be. 
1691 ‘I’. El(aca] slcc. Netw dnvent. 48 The Rings that were 
clenched on the ends of her Bolts. 1700 Drvnen Pal. + 
Art. u. 557 Vough iron plates were denened to make it 
strong. 1869 Sirk E. Renn SArpbathd, xiii. 251 Their ends 
being turned back outside the plates and beaten down or 
clenched. 

fig. 1621 Saxnerson 12 Ser. (1532) 415 Clench’t and 
riveted to their cures. 

b. znir. for ref.) 

¢1850 Kadim. Navie.(Weale) 107 The fastenings. .clench 
or turn upon the timbers. 1881 AM/echanic § 326 They will 
not clench. 

2. Toset firmly together, close tightly (the fingers, 
fist, tecth). (Formerly also CLINncn. 

[1632 Suurwoon, To clench, comme to clinch. To clinch 
the fist, serrer le poing.| 1747 Wesiey L’ron. Mhyste (1762) 
s4 Clench the fist. 1799 Surrinan /’zarro iv, I clench 
my hand, and fancy still it grasps a sword. 1805 J/ed. 
Frnt, XV. 392 The lower jaw had become clenched, and 
the tceth .. strongly closed. 1855 Kinostey /feroes 1. 
(1868) 36 Her eyebrows were knit and her lips clenched 
with everlasting care and pain. 1859 Tennyson /:/arnc 
608 She..clench’d her fingers till they Rit the palm. 

b. fig. To brace up (one’s nerves). 

1842 Tennyson Love & Duty 75 Like those, who clench 
their nerves to rush Upon their dissolution. 1867 E. I.vs- 
compe in Spurgeon 7 reas, Dav. Ps. cv. 19 The three youths 
.. had clenched their nerves for the climax of agony. 

c. tyr. for refl. 

1843 EF. Jones Poeurs Sens. & Event 151 Through Some 
dolphin's body nervously they [a shark's teeth] clench. 

3. /rans. Yo grasp firmly, grip, cluteh ; to hold 
firmly in one’s grasp. 

a 1300 A’, //orn 1476 He sette him on be benche His harpe 
fortoclenche. 1697 Davpes Mirgi/ (1806) II. 212 Heroes, 
whose dismember'd hands yet .. clench the pointed spear. 
@ 1763 Sitenstone Pocus Wks. 1764 1.290 Their torpescent 
soul Clenches their coin, 1817 Coceripce Lay Serm. 337 
Men who clench with one hand what they have grasped 
with the other. 

Jig. 844 Disraewi Coningsby vu. vii. (1), Tis leart 
clenched the idea as a diver grasps a gem. 

+ 4. 2xir. To fasten 07 ; to cling. Ods, 

ai1soo Aing & Barker too in Hazl. #. 2. 7. (1864) 9 The 
barker cleynt on hem fast; He was sor aferde for to fall. 

§. Nauti, To make fast (the end of a rope in a 
particular way. (Also CLINCH.) 

1803 Phil, Trans, XCIVI. 322 To clench each of the ends 
round two of the ports, excepting one that was clenched 
round the main-mast. 1820 Scoressy Arctic Reg. 11. 455 
A new hawser..was taken under the ship’s bottom, the end 
cleuched to the mainmast. 

6. fg. To fix, confirm, drive home, settle con- 
elusively (an argument, a bargain, cte. ; usually 
with the notion of fastening securely by a finishing 


stroke (fig. from 1). Also CLincu. 

61677 Marve. Growth Popery 9 bis, This Alliance. fixed 
at first by the Publick Interest... was by these Vhree Grants, 
as with three Golden Nails, sufficiently clenched and rivet- 
ted, 1682 State Govt. 4 Atngd, in Somers 7'racts 1. 187 
To clench his Argument, produces this State of the Govern- 
ment and Kingdom. 1730 Fietpine Aawthor’s Farce Wks. 
1775 1.187 Matrimony clenches ruin beyond retrieval. 1822 
Haztitt Zable-t. 11. viii. 190 It is .. the adaptation of the 
expression to the idea that clenches a writer's meaning. 
1843 Dickens A/ar. Chuz.t, This fact ..would have utterly 
settled and clenched the business. 1883 J. R. Lumpy in 


+b. tir. or with obj. sentenec’: 
emphatically or conclusively ; to insist. O45. rare. 

a1400 Cow, Alyst. 385 (Mitz) There are other .. that 
clenche, And prechyn, he is levyng that we slewe. 

e. To fix, settle. 

188: Rossettt Arwe's Trag. xxxiv. Ballads & Sonn. 110 
That eve was clenched for a boding storm. 

+Clench, 2.2 Oés. Also 4 clenke. [Hxact 
etymol. doubtful: Stratmann conneets it with the 
stem of Chink zt: ef. MHG. klenken, to ring 


bells.] To chatter, talk agaznst, 

€1315 SHoreit. 113 He compasyth venjaunce To hym that 
ajen clenketh. c1qg0 /’romp. Para. 80 Clenchyn a-jen in 
wrawe specie. or chaueryn {?chatteryn] a-3en, for prowde 
herte, obgarrio. -~ P 

(To this vb. some refer clench in K. Horn Crescu v.! 3), 
with sense ‘make to sound, twang ’.) ; 

Clenched (klenft, poet. klenfid\, spl. a. EE. 
Curncu ty +-ep!.] Firmly fastencd, tightly closed. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clenchydde [1499 clenched], re- 
tensus, repansus, 1613 R.C. Vable Alph. ed. 3, Clencheid, 
fastened. 1708 Mottevx Rabelais Ww. xiv, With his clench’d 
fist. 1836 J. Scott Vis. /’aris 10 The clenched union of a 
commonwealth of rights and possessions! 1851 Jon‘. 
Gold. Leg. w. Chapel, With clenched and convulsive finger 

Clencher (klenfoi). [f Crexcu7.1+-Er 1] 
Ile who or that which elenches; a statement, 
argument, ete., which clenehes or settles the paint 
(more commonly ¢l/cher); fonnerly also = 
Curxcuer 1. Clencher-buill + sec CIANKER 56.3 6, 

1559 Lk. for Just. Peace 18 The wages of a maister shyp- 
wrighte . an able clencher by the ditie . .ilijd. ob. ¢ 1850 
Rindim:. Navig., Weale 98 They. areclencher-huilt.  /én1 
107 Clencher-duilt .. when the fastenings go through and 
clench or turn upon the timbers. 1878 Morey Diferc? | 
at Dashing his nightcap passionately against the wall, by 
way of clencher to the argument. 


CLENCHING. 
Clenching (klenfin), 767. sé. 


the vb. CLENCH in various sens¢s. 


The action of 


1440 Promp. Parv. 80 Clenchynge, vetuncio, repancio. | (clip), g arch. clepe. 


16tr Cotcr., Rivewent, a riueting or clenching. 1712 
Orator HENLEY Sfect. No. 396 p2 The Monopoly of Punns 
.- The late Invasion. .by a little Pretender to Clenching ina 
neighbouring College. ¢1850 Rudi. Navig. (Weale) 107 
Clinching or Clenching, spreading the point of a bolt upon 
a ring. .1n order to prevent its drawing, 1880 KinGLAKE 
Crimea VI. ix. 228 That simple clenching of victory..com- 
monly effected by a pursuit of the beaten troops. 

Cle‘nching, ///. 2. That clenches. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. . 80 And opes his clenching 
hands. 1833 Mrs. Brownine Prometh. Bd. Poems 1850 I. 
142 The clenching tooth. 1865 Dickens Afut. Fr. u. xi, 
The clenching palm of his left hand. 

Clench-poop: see CLINCH-POOP. 

Clene, clenely, etc., obs. ff. CLEAN, CLEANLY. 
Clenesse, obs. form of CLEANNESS. 

+ Clenge, sd. Obs. rare—'. [Cf. CLANGE and 
CLANG.] Clang, clangor. 

1592 WyrLeEY Arviorie 84 Glistering swords vnshethed 
for reuenge. . The rumored noise and sound of armors clenge. 

Clenge (klendz), v.1 Se. and worth. dial. Also 
4 klenge, 6 cleange, clainge. [Northern var. 
of clewse, CLEANSE ; esp. Sc., where cleanse is still 
often so pronounced.] 

1. trans. To cleanse, make clean (/:¢. and fig.). 
@ 1300 Cursor M. 19872 Call noght comun .. Pat clenged 
has vr lauerd. bid. 26373 Pan mai yee best yow clenge o 
sin. 1§36 BELLENDEN Cro, Scot. (1821) I. 182 He gat 
sindry craftismen to clenge the fowseis. 1595: TURNER 
Herbal, Prol. Aija, Clenge thy harte from all synne. 1582 
Hester Secr, Phiorav. u. xvi. 95 The Pilles clenge the 
head. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canésius’ Catech. 21 Mercifullie 
claingit fra y® spott of sin. 1609 A. Craic Poet. Recreat. 
Ded. Aj, Some clenged and dressed their armour. 

+b. To correct. Oés. 

@ 1583 Sir J. Barrour Practicks (1754) 38 The Clerk aucht 
. all his rollis throwch to reid and to clenge. — 

2. To clear, empty, sweep clear of, rid of. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xv. 508 The feld wes clengit cleyn. 
1535 STEWART Cron, Scot, (1858) I. 182 Thus of the Romanis 
neir clengit ar we. 1609 Skene Neg. Jaz. Table 66 Be ane 
Assise the cuntry sould be clenged thrise in the 3eare of 
malefactors. 

3. Sc. Law. ‘Legally to exculpate, to produce 
proof of innocence’ (Jam.); to find not guilty. 

1513-75 Diurn, Occurr. (1833) 128 Becaus he saw nocht 
his subscriptione .. he wald nowther clenge nor fyle him. 
1592 Acts Fas. VI (1814) 531 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir persone 
clengis not of certane knawlege the personis accusit, he 
fyles thame, 

Hence Clesnger, one who or that which cleanses. 
1545 Aberd. Registers V. 19 (Jam.) He, his wif and thair 
clengar, quhilk ar now inclosit for this pest. 1606 in Cham- 
bers Dom. ann. Scot. I. 395 Sending two professional 
clengers..that they might deal with an infection which had, 
fallen forth. 
+Clenge, v.2 Olds. [a weak vb., related to 
CuinG.] zztr. To cling, adhere, remain. 
cx3z5 &. E. Attit. P. B. 1034 Clay pat clenges ber-by. 
61340 Caw, & Gr. Kut. 1694 Pe forst clenged. Jdid. 2078 
Pay clomben bi clyffez, per clengez pe colde. 

Clenk, obs. form of CLINK v.2, CLENCH w.? 
Clenli, -liche, -nes, obs. ff. CLEANLY, -LINESS. 
Clens‘e, clensi, etc., obs. ff. CLEANSE, etc. 

+ Clensieve. Olds. [= cleaw or cleanse-sieve. 
In same sense EFris. has &/ezse, with vb. &lesseiz 
to sift, filter.) A fine sieve or strainer. 

1609 C, BuTLER Fem, won. (1634) 157 Let the pure hive- 
honey run thorow a clean Clensieve. /éid. x. (1623) Xj, 
The Clensieue is vnto the Tap-waze for Methe, as the 
Strainer to the Ridder for Honie. (A correspondent, Mr. 
A. Wallis, remembers clexsicve or clensiff, applied a 1850 
10 a strainer of fine muslin, used in straining port wine.) 

[Cf. ¢1460 Wedulla in Promp. Parv. 79 Colum ..aclan- 
synge syfe. ¢1475 Pict. l’ecaé. (Wr.-Wiilcker 808) among 
instruments of the Brewer, Colatorium, a clenyng sefe. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 81 Clansing-steve, a large 
sieve used in brewing to strain the hops from the wort.] 
+Clent, a. Obs. rare. [Related to CLInT 5d. 
crag, if not the same word uscd a¢fr7d.] ? Craggy. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1995 As qwo clymbe at a clyffe, or a 
clent hille. ; 

Clenzon, obs. aphetic form of DECLENSION. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Clenzon or declenson, dectinacéo. 
+ Cleo, obs. form of cleof, cleove, CLEVE, cliff, 
steep slope, hill-side, brae. (The modern form 
would be cle, as in the Clee Hills in Worcester- 
shire, with Cleobury Mortimer, the birthplace of 
Langland, on their slope.) 

Morai Ode (Jesus MS. ¢1275) 343 Peos gop vnnebe 
ayeyn be cleo [other WSS. cliueJ, ayeyn pe heye hulle. 
ta1300 Luue Kon 72 in O. Eng. Misc. (1872) 95 Heo bech 
iglyden vt of be reyne, so be schef is of be cleo. 

+ Cleopa‘tran, a. Os. Pertaining to or cha- 
racteristic of Cleopatra, a famous queen of Egypt. 
So Cleopa‘trical a., profuscly luxurious. 

1632 LitHcow 7raz, 1. 6 To beare Sarpedons Scepter; 
helpe to sound Your Cleopatran clamours. 1597 Br. Haut 
Sat, ili. (D.), Oh, Cleopatrical ! what wanteth there For 
curious cost, and wondrous choice of cheere? 

Clep, obs. form of CLar, C1ip. 

+ Clepe, v. Ods. ‘or arch.) Forms: 1 clipi-an, 
cliopi-an, cleopi-an, cliepi-an, clypi-an, clepi- 
an, 2 cleopi-en, clypi-en, (clopi-en), 2-3 clepi- 
en, 3 clepie, cleop-en, clup-e(n, 3-5 clep-en, 4 
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clipie, clep-in, clep, 4-7 clepe, (5 clyppe), 6 | 
cleepe, (Sferser, ycleepe, Sc. clep), 6-7 cleape, 
fa, pple. 1 clypod, 
etc., 3-7 cleped, -id, -yd, -ud, etc. 5 clepet, 
-yt, clept, 6 clypped, Sc. clepit, 6-7 cleaped. 
Also, with prefix: fa. ¢. 1 zeclipode; pa. pple. 1 
seclyped, 2-5 icleped, -et, -id, -yd, etc., 3-9 
ycleped, (3-5 -id,-ud,5-yt),6 yclipt, (yclipped), 
7 ycleap’d, yclep’d, ycliped, eclip’t, icliped, 
8 yelyped, 8-9 yclept. [OE. c/¢f2aiz corresponds 
to an OTeut. type *4/ipé7ax ; a parallel formation 
to *£lifjan which appears in CLIP v3, OFris. 
klippa to ring, E. Fris. &/¢ppex to clink, rap, LG. 
(Brem. Whbch., etc.) £/zppex to sound, resound, 
dial Ger. Aliffen to yelp. The stem £/7- was app. 
in ablaut-relation with £/af( p)- (see CLAP v.) as 
the expression of a lighter or thinner sound. The 
OE. variants were due to fracture (‘0-umlaut’) of 
2; the form cleopzaz originated the ME. clefe.] 

+1. zztr. To cry, call; to call ov, appeal Zo 
(a person), for or after (a thing). Oés. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter iv. 4 Ic cleopiu to him. Jééd. xvili).6 
Ic cleapede fordon du zeherdes me. ¢975 Rushw. Gosp. 
John i. 23 Ic am stefn cliopende on woestenne, a 1000 Ps. 
Lamb, xvii). 6 (Bosw.) Ic clepode fordande Su zehyrdest 
me. c¢12z00 7rix. Coli, Hom. 43 Clupe we to ure louerd. 
1307 Elegy Edw. J, ix, Wel longe we mowe clepe & crie. 
e1325 £. #. Aldt. P, B. 1345 Pere he kneles & callez, & 
clepes after help. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pers. T, P 215, I was at 
the dore of thin herte, saith Jhesus, and cleped for to entre, 
1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1v. xxxv, The goddes all After 
whose helpe I clyppe and call. c¢1450 J/erdix i. 16 Tho 
wente they to the wyndowe and clepeden to the peple. c 1500 
Lancelot 3094 On his v falowis clepit than sir kay. 1530 
Petser. 486/1, I clepe, I call. Fe Auysche. This terme is | 
farre northerne. 1563 Alyrr. Mag., Buckhnt. \xxii. 7 Cleap- 
yng for vengeaunce of this treacherye. 

‘+ b. (with obj. clause): To proclaim. Ods. 
c1z05 Lay. 152 He lette an heh climben & lude clepian 
bat, etc. 

+2. traus. To call (a person); to summon, bid 
come; to invite; to invoke, call to wetness; = 


CALL v. 4, 5, 20 c. Obs. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 8 Clypa ba wyrhtan [c 1160 
Flatton G., Clepe pa werhtan]. — zbid. xx. 26 Manega synt 
zeclypede. arzzg lncr. R. 98 He cleoped me! ich mot 
gon. 1382 Wyciir J/att. xx. 8 Clepe the workmen, and 
3elde to hem her hijre. c1458 Acnes Paston in Lett. 312 
I, 423 Ther knoweth no man how soon God woll clepe hym. 
1460 CApGRAVE Chron. Edw. [11 (1858) 200 Thei cleped up 
the Kyng [from sleep]. 1540 Taverner Postils, Exhort, 
Conmun., He clepeth us unto him. 1567 Turserv. Poems 
in Chalmers Zug. Poets 11. 613/1 Untrustie Theseus eke 
let Ariadne clepe. 

+b. To call upon or to, speak to, address. Odés. 

1362 Lancv. P. Pd. A. 1. 4 A louely ladi. .clepte me feire, 
And seide, ‘sone! slepest pou?’ 1382 Wycuir J/sa. viii.4 Er 
the child kunne clepe bis fader and his moder. c¢ 1450 J/er- 
diz ii. 37 Then the kyngecleped Merlyn and seide. 1513 
Doucias -#uneis u. vi. (v.) 57, 1.. Rycht reuerently begouth 
to clepe this man. 

+e. Sc. Law. Clepe and call: to summon, cite. 

1597 SKENE De Verb, Sign. s.v. Clef, In pleyis of wrang 
and vniaw, in the quhilk clepe, and call, was vsed as ane 
certaine solemnitie of wordes .. as quhen the persewer did 
clep and call, the defender with, wouth, wrang, and vnlaw. 

3. With complemental obj.: To call by the name 
of, call, name; = Catt vw. 11. Obs. (exc. as in b), 
but occasionally used as a literary archaism. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. John xiii. 13 3e clypiad me lareow & 
drihten. 1154 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 3 Hi 
leiden zzxildes o pe tunes .. & clepeden it tenserie. a@ 1225 
incr. R. 132 God cleoped be gode ancren briddes of heouene. | 
@1300 Cursor AL. 2146 (Cott.) Salem pat now men clepes | 
jerusalem. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pers. 7. » 212 Thow schalt 
clepe his name Jhesus. c1q0o Maunpev. xxv. 258 The | 
Cytee of Alizandre, that now is clept the 3ate of helle. ¢ 1420 
Chron. Viled, 34 A religious house bey clepte hit fenne. 
1473 in Nichole Churchw. Acc. Walberswick (1797) 193 
Payd .. for a book, Klepyd a pye. 1523 Act 14 § 15 Hen. 
VITI, c. 5 Enacte .. that the sixe persons beforesaid .. be 
called and cleaped electes. 1591 SpENSER Vis. World's 
Van. v, 1 saw the fish (if fish I may it cleepe) ?. The huge 
Leviathan, 1604 SHaxs. Hlam.1. iv. 19 (Globe ed.) Other 
nations .. clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase Soil 
our addition, 1615 W. Hutt Mirr. Alaiestie 62 Christ 
doth often cleape the Church his Sister. a@ 1631 Drayton 
Ballad Dowsabel, A daughter cleped Dowsabel. [1656 
Biount G/., Cleped (Sax.), called, named. 1858 KincsLEY 
Poems, Red King 61 Men clepen that water Tyrrel’s ford.] 

b. In this sense, the pa. pple. yeleped, yclept 
Gkle-pt), was retained in use (beside the ordinary 
cleped) down through the ME. period, was greatly 
affected in 16th c., and is still a frequent literary 
archaism. Sec also YCLEPY. 

e1175 Lamb. Hom.g Heo weren iclipet synagoge al swa 
is nu iclepet al cristen folc. c12z05 Lay. 2666 Heo wes 
icleped Kaer Ebrauc. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 7 Pat oper 
wonder.. That Stonhyngel ys yclepud. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. iv.(1845)20 The marshall ycclipped was dame Reason. 
1988 Suaxs. Z. £. L. v. il. 602 //o¢. ludas I am, ycliped 
Machabeus. Dum. ludas Machabeus clipt, is plaine Iudas. 
1616 R.C. Times’ Whis. 1. 607 The dredfull beast, ycleped 
crocodile. 1687 Mrs. Beun amp. Afoon 1. ili, A winged 
horse, icliped Pegasus. 1790 W. Ruopes Bord. Fur. i. 
(1830! 7 Hail, Artaxominous! ycleped the Great! 1796 
Canipaigus 1793-4 1. 1. ii. 108 A sentinel mounted, yclep‘d 
a vidette. 1823 Byron Yuan xii. lvi, Microcosm on stilts, 
Yclept the Great World. 

+4. e/lipt. To mention by name, speak of. Ods. | 


CLERESTORY. 


¢ 1391 Cuaucer Astrof. 1. § 39 Somme..seyn pat yif men 
clepen pe latitude, thay mene the arch meridian.. intercept 
by-twixe the cenyth and the equinoxial. 

+ Clepe, sd. Ods. Alsoclep. [f. prec. vb.] 

L. A call, cry, shout. rare. 

¢1340 Cursor VW. 1118 (Trin.) Caym. .wende to haue scaped 
wibal For any monnes clepe or cal [Coé¢., etc. Pat nan him 
cuth ne clepe ne cale), @ 1547 Surrey eid u, 1022 With 
clepes and cries to fill the streets. 

2. Sc. Law. Clep and call: full legal citation. 

61375 Quoniam Attach. xxxiv, Non sicut fit in aliis placitis 
de wrang et vnlaw in quibus fit clep et call. — Bute ATS. 
fo. 141 heading) in Se. Acts I, 182 be fourme to mak clepe 
and cal apon brekyng of proteccyon. 

Clepe, obs. f. Ciip v.!, ® to embrace, to clink. 

+ Cle‘per. Oés. rare. [f. CLEPE v. +-ER.] One 
who calls; a caller. 

1382 Wycuir Det. xviii. 10 Cleper of deuels, ne en- 
chaunter. 1388 — Judg. xv. 19 Therfor the name of that 
place was clepid the Welle of the clepere of the cheke. 

Cleper, obs. f. CLAPPER, CLIPPER. 

+ Cle‘ping, 2d/. sb. Obs. [f. CLEPE v. + -1NG 1.) 

l. The action of the verb CLEPE; a call, cry. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 6 /&t middere niht ba 
cleopung zeworden wavs. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2737 He 
cam at the first cleping. 1567 Turberv. The Lower vowcth 
(R.) Hir clepings and hir cries. ° j 

2. That which onc is called ; name, designation. 

@1300 Cursor Al, 24987 Godd o luue has his cleping. 
1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3168 Men called him Belvynes 
the stoute.. Nou hath he chaunged that cleping. 

3. Calling, vocation. 

1382 Wyciir Z/d. iv. 1 That 3e walke worthily in the 
clepinge, in which 3e ben clepid. 

Cleppe, Clepper, obs. ff. CLip, CLAPPER. 

| Clepsydra (kle‘psidra). Pl. -as, and -e., 
{Lat., a. Gr. #repvdpa, f. Gr. xAey- combining 
form from «#Aénr-ev to steal+éep water. The 
name was also applied to intermittent fountains or 
‘ebbing wells’. Blount has the Fr. form clepsydre.] 
An instrument used by the ancients to measure 


time by the discharge of water; a water-clock. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. xviil.259 They measured 
the hours not only by..water in glasses called Clepsydra, 
but also by sand in glasses called Clepsammia. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Clepsydre (clepsydra\', a water-Dyal. 1741-70 
Euiz. Carter Lett. (1808) 43 You are not one of those ora- 
tors whom I could wish confined to a Clepsydra. 1837 
WueweELe “ist, Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 149 Clepsy dras..were 
used by astronomers. 1878 Lockyer Star-gazing 36. 
Cleptomania, var. of KLEPTOMANIA. 
Clere, Cler(e, etc., obs. ff. CLERK, CLEAR, etc. 
Clerematyn: see CLEAR a. D. 3. 
+Clerestorial, z. Oés. rare. [f. next +-AL. 
The formation suggests an Anglo-Latin cleresto- 
rium: but this is not in Du Cange.] Belonging 


to the clerestory. 

1435 Contract Fotheringhay Ch, 28, viij clerestorial win- 
dows set yn the myddes of the walle. 

Clerestory (klieust6eri). Arch. Also 5 cler- 
story, clarestory, 6 clerestorey, (7 clarester), 
8 cleer story, 5-9 clear story, 9 clearstory. 
(Commonly believed to be f. cleve, CLEAR + STORY 
stage of a building, ‘floor’ of a house. (Cleve 
must here have meant ‘light, lighted,’ since the 
sense ‘ free, unobstructed’ did not yet exist: see 


CLEAR @.) 

This assumed derivation is strengthened by the parallel 
blind-story (see Buinp a, 16), although this may have been 
a later formation in imitation of céere-story. The great 
difficulty is the non-appearance of stovy in the sense required 
before ¢ 1600, and the absence of all trace of it in any sense 
in r4th, r5th, and chief part of 16thc. At the same time 
there is a solitary instance of storys in R. Glouc. (1724) 181, 
which may mean ‘elevated structure’ or ‘ fortified p'ace’. 
The sb. esfovie in OF. had no such sense, but the pa, 
pple. estoré meant ‘ built, constructed, founded, established, 
instituted, fortified, furnished, fitted out’, whence a sb. with 
the sense ‘erection, fortification’ might perhaps arise.} 

1. The upper part of the nave, choir, and tran- 
septs of a cathedral or other large church, lying 
above the triforium (or, if there is no triforium., 
immediately over the arches of the nave, etc.), and 
containing a series of windows, clear of the roofs 
of the aisles, admitting light to the central parts 


of the building. 

1412 Contract Catterick Ch. 10 The pilers with the arches 
and the clerestory of the hight of sax and twenty fote abouen 
erth. 1484 Slack-bk. Swaffham in Blomefield Norfolk UI. 
512 Thomas Hyx..did glasen a Window in the Clarestory. 
¢ 1460 Heury VI's Wilt in Nichols Royal Wills 303 Cloister 
..in height xx feet to the corbill tabel with clear stories 
and butteraces with finials. 185x Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 
I. i. 18 The upper part of the nave, now called the clere- 
story. 1870 F. Witson Cd. Lindisf. 95 The roof of the nave 
was removed ..and a clerestory added. 1875 Dict. Chr. 
Antig. 396 The clerestory was a common feature in the old 
civil basilica; it was probably soon adopted in buildings of 
the same type used for ecclesiastical purposes. 

b. A similar feature in other buildings. j 

1523 SKELTON Gard. Laurel 479 Englasid glittering with 
many a Clere story. ¢1§25 Mefaracions Tower Lond. in 
Bailey /Yist. Towcr App. I. 20 Item made a new clerestory 
in the west ende of the greate chambre. .the bredeth of the 
house, with a pent hons over the hed of it for the wether. 
Ibid. 21 A particion made in the forebreste of the same 
jaques with a clere storey therein to give light. 1601 
Suaks. 7202, N.av. ii. 41 Sayst thou that house is darke? 
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CLERETE. 


..Why it hath bay Windowes transparant as baricadoes, 
and the cleere stores toward the South north, are as lustrous 
as Ebony. 1659 ‘I. Wittsrorp A rchitectonice 30 Clear 
story, Buy windows ..and sundry other things in Archi- 
tecture, 1889 G, Rawtinson duc. /eyft ied. 4) 245 The 
lighting being. as in the far smaller hall of Thothmes III, 
by means of a Clerestory. 

2. attrib. 

a 1802 ARNOLDE C/rron. (1811) 41 A meruclous howse was 
bylded at Gynes..so statly, and all with clere story lyghtys, 
lyk a lantorne. 1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 1. 54 
‘The want of light in the nave from the absence of clerestory 
windows. 

b. esp. Clere-story window: sec quots. 

1688 R. Hotme A roury wm, 109/2 Clear Story Window, 
are such Windows that have no transum or cross piece in 
the middle of them to break the same into two Lights. 
Tbid. 473/2 A Clarester window hath no Cross barrs in. 1703 
Moxon JMJech. Exerc. 159. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build, 22%. 

Hence Cle-restoried pple. and p//. a. 

1449 in Nichols Churchw. Acc. St. George, Stamford 
(1797) 133 Y ordeyne and bequethe that 11 chapelles..withyn 
the seyd chirch .. be closid wyth ostrich boarde and clere 
storied after such quantity as the closure of pleyn borde 
there now conteyneth, 1848 B. Webs Continent. Eccles. 72 
A..church, with clerestoried triforia to the chancel. 

+ Cle‘rete. Vis. Forms: 4 cleerte, 4-5 clerte, 
clerete, cleerete. [ME. clert!, cleerté, variant of 
clarté, a. OF. clartéd, earlier clartet (=Pr. clartat) 
:—L. cldritat-em clearness, f. chir-us clear. The 
vyowel-change was due to assimilation to the adj. 
cler, cleer, CLEAR, and may have begnn in Anglo- 
Fr. Jn 16-17th c. Fr., c/arté was similarly made 
clairté, after the adj. clair. Cf. CLariry.] 

Clearness, brightness, lustre; glory, renown. 

@1340 Hampoce /'setlter siii{i]. 5 Pou makis myrk wip pi 
sarynes pe clerte of my ioy. 1382 Wyctir Nev. xxi. 23 The 
cleerte (1388 clerete] of God shal lijten it. @ 1400-50 Ate-.x- 
andcr 2052 Pe son on pe heuen Kest away his clerete. 
©1440 Gesta Rom. v. 12(Add. MS.) There the sonne shyneth 
in his clerte. crsz0 Wyse Chylde & Emp. Adrian (W. de 
W.) (1860) 10 The emperour demaunded what god made 
fyrste. And the chylde answered hyin lyght and clerte, 

+Cle-rewort. Ols. rare. Possibly = OE. 
cleferwyrt Small Clover (? 7rifolinm minus). 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 102 Nim pa smalan cleferwyrt.] 
2a1400 Morte A rth. 3241 The close.. With clauer and clere- 
worte clede euene ouer. 

Clerge: see CLERGY. 

Clergeal, clergealy, var. of CLERGIAL, -LY. 
-Clergeon, -oun, var. of CLERGIoN, Ods. 

+Clergess. Ods.cxc. Hist. [a. OF. clergesse 
‘femme lettrée’, also ‘ religieuse’ (Godef.) : fem. 
of clerc: see -ESS, and note to CLERGY.) 

1. A female scholar, a learned woman. 

ax2zz5 Ancr. RK. 6 Suny is clergesse, & sum nis nout. 
61450 Merlin xxi. 374 Morgne le fee, hir suster, that was so 
grete a clergesse. : 

2. A member of a female religious order. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 34 Though the clerke and the 
clergesse In latin tunge it rede and singe. 1888 J. Gittow 
bibliog. Dict. Eng. Cath. 111,197 She received the first 
habit of clergess on the feast of the Assumption. 

Clergiable (kl51dzi,4b'l), 2. Also clergy- 
able. [f. CLERGY +-ABLE.] Law. Of an offence : 
Admitting benefit of clergy ; in regard to which 
benefit of clergy may be pleaded. 

1762 Jacos Law Dict. s.v. Benefit of Clergy (L.., Offences 
.. which would be clergyable if committed by the land. 1769 
Brackstone Comm. 1V. 320 If .. his offence is clergyable, 
he shall have the benefit of his clergy. 1886 Athenzum 
27 Mar. 433 So long as murder was a clergiable felony. 

“ Used as = CLERGIAL, learned, scholarly. 

1488 Caxton Shee. Vite Christ? H iiij, A longe processe 
and clergyable [so edd. 1517, 15303 «WS. 1410 clergyalll. 

+Clergial, z. Ods. Also -eal, -ialle, -yall e. 
[f. elergée, CLency+-aL. It may have existed 
in OF.) Clerkly, scholarly, learned, subtle. 

1386 Cnaucer Chau. Vem. Prol. & T. 199 Oure termes 
been so clergial [v.7. clergeal] and so queynte. ?a1400 
Morte Arth. 1758 With cornettes and clarions, and cler- 
gialle notes. cxrq4r0 Love Bonavent, Mirr, xxiii. 52 (Gibbs 
MS.) He maketh .. a longe processe and clergyall|S#erard 
WS. clergial]. @14z0 OccLteve De Reg. Princ. 2150 The 
steppes clergyalle Of thise clerkes thre. 

uy oy, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 
In a clerkly manner, learnedly ; skilfully, subtly. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. Prol.124 Knelyng to be kyng ‘cler- 
gealy he seyde. 1393 — ¢bd. C. vin. 34 Ac ich can nouht 
constrye ‘ ne clergialliche reden. ?a1400 Worte Arth. 200 
Clarett and Creette, clergyally rennene, With condethes 
fulle curious. cr410 Love Sonaveat. Mirr. xxxiv. 63 
(Gibbs MS.) Pe whuche Seynt Austyne clergyally tretep. 

+ Clergical, «. Obs. rare—'. 
+-AL.] Pertaining to the clergy. 

1632 LituGow 7raz. x. 437 So concludeth this Clergicall 
Corruption there. 1641 Mitton 4 wimadz, (1851) 241 Those 
Clergicall faults which he could not conceale. 

+ Cle'rgify, v. nonce-wd. [f. CLERGY + -Fy.] 
trans. To make clerical ; see quot. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxi. (1612) 152, I faine My 
selfe a priest .. And tould how fine and faire a life our 
Clergie-Femes inioy, And how our leisure fitted Loue. And 
let it fit (quoth she) To suchas lust for loue, Sir Clarke; you 
clergefie not me. 

iT Cle‘rgion. Ovs. Forms: 4clergeon, -eoun, 
-ioun, (cleregoun), 5 6 clergion. [a. OF. 
elerjon, mod.F¥. clergeon, dim. of elere: in OF. 
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also clerson, clerchon, = Pr. clerzon, Sp. clerizon, 
Romanic type cler(t,crone : sce note to CLERGY.) 

A young clerk or member of a clerical order; a 
ehorister or choir-boy; also (as in Fr.) a term 
of depreciation = petty clerk. 

€ 1325 Chron. Eng, 528 1n Ritson Jet. Kom. VW. 292 The 
thridde [partie he sende} to poore cleregouns. c1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 131 Pe kyng..said..if he had had 
men, as he wend, of renoun, Pei suld haf venged him of 
suilk a clergioun (Thos, A’ Becket]. ¢1386 Cuaucenr /’7 foress's 
7. 51 A litel clergeon seuen ycer of age. ¢1400 Jest, Love 
11. (1560) 282/2 At masse serveth but a clergion. 

b. fig. Young songster (bird). 

1540 Surrey Deser. Nestl. State 22 Poems 72 The earth 
..sendeth forth. .her clergions..to mount and fly up to the 
air Where then they sing in order fair. 

+ Clergise. Obs. Also -yse. [a. OF. elergrsc 
clerkship, scholarship, f. stem of clergé: sec note 
to CLERGY and -ist.] Learning, scholarship. 

1330 Syr Deearre 268 He hit wolde teche of clergise. 
1425 Seven Sag.(P.) 1882 Merlyn. .made in Rome thourow 
clergyse A piler that stode fol heyghe. c1440 Prom. 
Parv. 81 Clergyse, clerimonia. 

Clergy (kl51dzi). Forms: 3-6 clergye, 3-7 
clergie, + clergi, cleargye, (cleregie, -gye), 
4-5 clerge, 4-7 clargy, -gie, (5 clerigie), 6 
clargye, 6-7 cleargie, gy, 4- clergy. [a. OF. 
clergie (12th c. in Littré), clargie, fem., literally 
‘clerkship’, sb. of state f. clerc:—clérte-ns cleric, 
CLERK. For branch J, the proper word was L. 
cléricat-us, OF. clergté, ¥. clerg’, masc.; but in OF. 
clergte was also used in same sense; and if any 
of the ME. forms represent c/ergié, they cannot be 
distinguished from those that represent c/ergie. 

The regular phonetic repr. of Romanic céer(z}-ia, in OF. 
would have been, according to dialect, clercte (clerzie, once 
in Godef.\, clerchie: cf. Pr. clercia, Sp. clerecta. OF. 
clergie was an assimilation of this to clergié, a word of 
earlier formation in which g was regular (cléricat-, clerigat-, 
elergat., clergiet, clergic}. ‘Yhe influence of the latter 
similarly appears in clergess, clergise, clergton. “Vhe occa- 
sional ME. clerge, pl. cleryis (sense 2. d) may possibly repre- 
sent clericus: cf. Pr. clerc, clerge.] 

I. The clerical estate or order = mod.F. clergé. 
+1. The cstate or office of a cleric or clerk (in 
ecclesiastical orders); the clerical office. Ods. 
c1g00 Afol. Loll. 43 It behowuip vs clerks to not mis- 
hews be sygnes of our cleregye. cx1440 Promp. Parv. 81 
Clergie or office of clerkes, clericatus. 1529 More fJeresyes 
ui, Wks. 226/2 As he that is in the clergye noughte, is farre 
the worse because he is therein, so he that therein is good, 
is for his clergy very farre the better. 156: T. Norton 
Calvin's Just. 1. xix. (1634) 726 The Popish rasure minis- 
tred unto Clerks at the first receit of their Cleargie. 

2. concr. The clerical order; the body of men 
set apart by ordination for religions service in 
the Christian church ; opposed to /azty. 

Sometimes, in popular speech, used of the ordinary clergy 
as distinguished from bishops, etc., as in ‘the hishop met 
the clergy of his diocese’. Originally a term of the Catholic 
church, but also commonly used in those Protestant churches 
which have an ordained ministry. (As with similar terms, 
its application is often made a matter of principle.) 

a. construed as-colleclive plrral, 

cr2z75 O. E. AMisc. 89 Symonye, Pat muchel del hauep 
amerd of bere clergie. 1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 563 Of be 
clergie at ondone..A conseil he made. ¢1330 RK. Brunse 
Chron. (1810) 28 Pe baronage & pe clergie were somond to 
Kyngeston. ¢xr4so Aferlin vi. 97. 1529 More Heresyes 
1. Wks. 108/2 To put euery man to silence that woulde .. 
speake of the fautes of the clarzye. 1604 Jas. I. Counterdt. 
To Rdr, (Arb ) 96 Our Cleargie are become negligent. 1647 
Crarenvon //ist. Reb, 1. t. 14 The King of Spain... would 
be..compell'd by his Clergy .. to make new Demands. 
1762 (¢itd:) Observations on the Present State of Widows 
and Orphans of the Protestant Clergy of all denominations 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 1765 Biackstonet Comm:. 
1.376 The people. .are divisible into two kinds ; the clergy 
and laity: the clergy, comprehending all persons in holy 
orders, and in ecclesiastical offices. 1765 8 Mactaine tr. 
Mosheim's Eccl. Hist. xvii. (1844) 11. 221 The defects and 
vices of the Lutheran clergy. 1838 GLavsTonE State in 
Ret. Ch. (1839) 259 The Presbyterian clergy of the Scotch 
church. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 303 With 
the higher clergy of Germany. 

b. as collective singular. 

¢ 1380 WrcuiF Wks, (1880) 373 Pe clergye is ybonden hy 
astate & office. 1483 Cath. Angl. 66/2 A clerge, clerus, 
clerimonin. 1653 Mitton fHirelings Wks. (1851) 387 They 
affected to be call’d a Clergy. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢. 
Pierre's Stud. Nat.\1799) HI. 480 An ambitious Clergy im- 
poverishes it’s People. a 1863 Wuateny in Sat, Xev. (1864) 
9 July 58 The usefulness of a married clergy. 

ec. rarely, as numeral plural =clergymen. 

1850 J. H. Newman Dif. Anet, 184 Some hundred Clergy. 

+d. In the last sense, c/ergics was formerly used. 

a 1300 Cursor Sf. 27244 In scrift..enentes clergis seculers. 
a1340 Hamrote Psalter Ixvii. 14 [Ixvili. 13) Sz dormiatss 
inter medivos cleros..if 3e slepe amange be myddis clergis. 
1481 Caxton J/yrr.t.v. 22 In this manere were the clergies 
first founden. 1672 Dopwett in Baxter nsw. Dodivell 73 
The united endeavours of above a Thousand Clergies. 

e. Used of all members of religious orders. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 265, I found the clergy in 
general persons of moderate minds and decorous manners ; 
T include the seculars and regulars of both sexes. 

+3. ¢ransf. The pricstly order in the Jewish and 
other non-Christian religions. Oés. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1509 Oure hischop [of Jerusalem} .. 
iogis all be iewis*& generall callis .. pan consals him be 
clergy. 1578 T. N.tr.Cong. IW. [ndia 273 Viamacazqne .one 


CLERGY. 


{ of the principallest of the Divels Cleargie there. 16r0 Eloi - 
Lanp Canafen'’s Brit, (1637) 1411) The Druids for so they 
call their diviners, wisemen, and estate of clergic. 1727 
De For Syst, Magic 1. iit. (1840) 73 Upon thiscomes Jannes 
and a .itscems the king’s Court was not then without 
a sufficient nuniber of Clergy. 

4. As arendering of Gr. «Anpos, and of xAnpev in 
1 fet. v. 33 see quots. 

1382 Wetter /’et. v. 3 Nether as hauynge lordshipe in 
the clergie (1g82 A’Aem., neither as ouerruling the Clergie; 
‘TinoALe, Cranmer, the parisshes ; Coverpatt, the par- 
ishens; Genev., 1611, God's heritage]. 1641 Matton CA, 
Govt. u, iii. (1851) 164 Vhe title of Clergy S, Peter gave to all 
Gods people, till Pope Higinus and the succeeding I’relates 
took it from them. 1643 Burxrovcurs £.1/. flosea 1. (1652) 
159 Vou shall find in Scripture the people are called Clergy 
in distinction from the Ministers, and never the Ministers 
.-froin the people. 1736 Cuanpier //ist ersec. 459 The 
words Clergy and Church are never once used in Scripture 
to denote the Bishops or other Officers, but the Christian 
people. 

II. In sense of mod.!". clergre. 

+5. ©Clerkly skill’; leaminy, scholarship, 
science. Obs. exc. in proverb (quot. 1690 1822. 

ax225 Leg. Kath. 538 |-cud of alle clergies. c132z0 Senyn 

| Sag. (W.) 62, I sal teche him than Of clergy more than ani 
man. 1325 Melty. /fom. ror Vhat clergy Vhat clerkes 
kalles astronomi. c1qgo Fork JWJyst. xv. 54 Be clargy 
clere if we couthe knawe. ¢1530 Lp. Bexners Arth, Lyf. 

Bryt, (1614) 376 Vhe grete and excellent clergy that is in 

you. 1562 J. Hevwoon /’rov. 6 Apigr. (1867) 52 She chopth 
foayke. to put me to my clargy. ¢ 1690 B. b. Dict. Cant, 

Crew sv. Clerk-ship, An Ounce of Mother-Wit is worth a 

Pound of Clergy, or Book-learning. 1822 Syp. Situ ks. 

(1859) II. 3/1 ‘The old saying, that an ounce of mother wit is 

worth a pound of clergy. 

6. Old Law. Bencfl of his) clergy, also simply 
his clergy : orig. the privilege of exemption from 
trial by a secular court, allowed to or claimed by 
clergymen arraigned for felony; in later times the 
privilege of exemption from the sentcnce, which, 
in the case of certain offences, might be pleaded 
on his first conviction by every one who could 
read. Abolished, after various earlicr modifications, 
in 1827. Cf. NECK-VERSE, 

The ability to read, being originally merely the test of the 
‘clergy’, or clerical position, of the accused, came at length 
to be in itself the ground of the privilege, so that the phrase 
became=‘ benefit of scholarship’ (sense 5, instead of 1. 

¢1300 Seket 371 A preost ther was..That of mansla3t was 
hicliped. .Me acusede hint faste of the dethe: ac he. .huld 
him faste to holi churche.. Iloked he was to purgi him 
thurf clergie if he mizte. rgrz dict 3 /fen. VIS1, c. 5 That 

. he..so offending (not being within orders of holy church: 

enioie not the benefite of his clergie. 1601 Munpay Death 

Wuntington «iii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIIL. 244 Stand 

to your clergy, uncle; save your life. 1623 Act 21 Jas. /, 

c. 6 Pream., By the Laws of this Realm the Benefit of 

Clergy is not allowed to Women convicted of Felony. a1626 

Bacon Max, & Uses Com. Law 39 Praying his clergy, and 

thereupon reading as aclerke. 163: Bratuwair !W/ismzies, 

Charac. Fayler 49 \f any .. be admitted to his clergy, and 

by helpe of a compassionate prompter, hacke out his necke- 

verse. 1670 tount Law Dict. s.v., By the Statute of 18 

Eliz, cap. 7 Clerks are no more delivered to their Ordinaries 

to be purged, but now every Man, to whom this benefit is 

granted, though not in Orders, is put to read at the Bar, 
after he is found guilty, and convicted of such Felony, and 
so burnt in the hand, and set free for the first time, if the 

Ordinaries Commissioner or Deputy standing by do say— 

Legit ut Clericus. 1670 Marvett Corr, clxxil, Wks. 1872-5 

Il. 362 Such a clause..makes it felony, witbout clergy. 

1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3304/3 Craving the Benefit of his 

Clergy .. he was Burnt in the Hand. 1776 Abam SsutH 

HN, (1869) IE. v.1. 35x 1] The) members [of the universities], 

whether masters or students, had all of them what was then 

called the benefit of clergy, that is were exempted from the 
civil jurisdiction .. and were amenable only to the ecclesi- 

astical tribunals. 1864 Knicnt Fifty Fears ke. Life 1. 204 

Then [1828] the Crier of the Court called out to the Convict, 

‘kneel down and pray your Clergy’. 

b. Clergy of belly. ‘respite claimed by a preg- 
nant woman ' (Davies’. 

1678 Butter //ted. 1. i, 884 Who therefore ina streight, 
may freely Demand the Clergy of her Belly. 

TIL. 7. attrib. or as adj. Velonging to the 
clergy, clerical. 

1635 Consett /ter Bor. 8 A noble cleargy host, Kitt 
Middleton. 1670 Watton Life [ooker\. 40 She [Q. Eliza- 
beth] eased herself, by laying the burden of all her clergy- 
cares upon his (Abp. Whitgift’s) shouldets. ‘ 

8. altri. and Comb.,as clergy-like adj., -mender, 
-priesl, -profession, -rclation, -right, -tailor; 
+ clergy-feme, a clergyman’s wife or woman; 
clergy-house, the residence of a clergyman; also, 
a house of residence for all the clergy having sule 


or subordinate charge of a living. 

1689 WarNeR 1/6. Eng. vi. xxi. 1612) 152 How fine and 
faire a life our *Clergie-Femes inioy 1865 G F. Srater 
Town Ch.in English. Vag, Feb. 125 The Church weuld 
. be rendered .. more striking by the gro ptf suf rdinate 
buildings *clergy-house, house for the cheir boys and 
masters, etc. 1874 Mickitruwaite J3fef, Par. Chk a5 
When the clery-house is close to the @hurch. 1632 Star 
Chamb. Cases: 1876) 173 In as “clergic-like and chit h-like 
manner as mate be. 1670 Eacitarn Cont. Clergy Yo Rdr. 
3 An infinite number of church and “clergy-menders. « 1589 
Theses Martincane Utle-p., With their whole band of 
*clergie-priests. 1642 Furter //oly § Pref. St. ww. xvii. 
(Do, Nor suits 1) with my “clergy-profession t> prxeed any 
further in this warlike descnption. 1641 Mitts Ch. Gt. 
i. ia (2852) 168 That Priestly unction and “Clergy myht 
whereto Christ hath entitl’d him. 1642 Fi cies /fedy 4 Ses 


CLERGYMAN. 


St. v. xviii. (D.), Those *clergy-sticklers. 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais v. (1737) 215 °Clergy-Taylors, Wafer-makers. 

Hence + Clergy’d //. a., provided with clergy. 

1696 Growth Detsm 31 Christians embodied, organized, 
clergy’d and modelled into a National Church. 

Clergyman (kl5idzimén). Before 18th c. 
usually as two words, or hyphened. 

1. A man of the clerical order; an ordained 
minister of the Christian church ; one in holy orders. 
(In England, unless otherwise qualified, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of England.) 

1577 Hanmer uc, Eccl. Hist. (1619) 94 Not after the 
manner of a cleargie-man, but of the lay people. 1577 
Vautroutttter Luther on Ep. Gal. 260 The Papistes 
dreained that this commaundemént belongeth onely to their 
Cleargymen. 1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, um. vii. 95 Enter 
Richard aloft, betweene two Bishops. JZaior, See where 
his Grace stands, tweene two Clergie men. 1654 L’EsTRANGE 
Chas. I (1655) 218 The House of Commons [voted] that no 
Clergy man shall be in Commission of the Peace. 1706 
Hearne Rew. & Collect. (1885) 1. 164 A Benefic’d Clergy 
Man in Surrey. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 72 ? 9 By a 
Clergyman, I mean one in holy Orders. a@1714 neers 
Own Time (1766) 1. 269 A profound statesman, but a very 
indifferent Clergy-man. 1840 GLapstone Ch. Princ. 322 A 
well-known Presbyterian Clergyman, of Edinburgh. 1858 
De Quincey Is. V. sg0 A writer of great talent, Mr. 
Foster, the Baptist clergyman. 1872 E. Peacock A/abel 
fferon. iv. 65 Deep-rooted reverence for the clergyman of 
the Parish. 

+b. ¢vanzsf. Applied to priests of non-Christian 
religions. (Cf. CLERGY I b.) Oés. 

1609 Hoi1.aAnp Amm. Marcel. xxv. vi. 346 Rusticanus a 
Prelat or Clergie man [sacerdotalis]. 1693 STAPHORST tr. 
Ranwolf'’s Trav. in Ray Journ. Low C. (1738) 11.98 When 
their Clergymen [i.e. Dervishes] did understand it, they 
became very angry with us. 

+ 2. St. Nicholas clergymen (clerks): a cant phrase 
for ‘highwaymen’ (see CLERK 5d, 6c). Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PZ, Perc. 1 A quarrel, by the high way 
side, between a brace, of Saint Nicholas Clargie men. 

3. Clergyman’s sore throat: see quot. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Clergyinau’s sore throat, the name 
given to granular pharyngitis when occurring in clergymen, 
and others, who use the voice much. 1886 Facce Princ. & 
Pract. Med. 1. 805. 

Hence Clergyma‘nical a. (humorous), Clergy- 
manly a., characteristic of a clergyman. 

1864 G. Dyer Bella Donna 1. 196 One figure (arrayed in 
silken vestings and general clergymanical finery). 1865 
Mrs. OxvipHant Chron. Cari., Perpet. Curate 3 Two fresh, 
new, active, clergymanly intellects. 

Clergyse, var. of CLERGISE, Ods., learning. 

Clergyship. [f Cuzercy+-surp.] The posi- 
tion or office of a clergyman. 

1616 N. Brent tr. Sarvfz's Hist. Council Trent (1676) 551 
It could not be said, that either Clergiship, or the exemp- 
tion thereof, were de jure divino. 

Clergywoman (kl5-1dgiwuman). 
+ Woman, after clergyman.] 

+1. A woman belonging to a religious order; a 
nun ; a priestess; =CLERGESS 2. Oés. 

1673 Baxter Let. in Answ. Dodwell 87, | never took all 
the impotent persons, poor, and Widows in the Church, to be 
Clergy-men, and Clergy-women. @1777 Foote 7rif Calais 
u. i, (D.), I took her to be one of the clergywomen that be- 
long to the place. 1842 Tuackeray Afiss (ickletoby’s Lect. 
i. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 12 The ancient Britons had not only 
priests, but priestesses—that is clergy women. 

b. humorously. Cf. ‘old woman’. 

1726 AMHERST Terre Fil. xxx. 160 Several fellows. .lodged 
an appeal..against Dr, Drybones..complaining of several 
arbitrary..practices of that reverend old clergy-woman. 

A clergyman’s wife or other female relative 
(especially when she manages the parish). (A/z- 
morous or satirical.) 

1820 Gentl, AJag. Il. 150 He isa Clergyman more than a 
country Gentleman, and his flame a Clergywoman. 1862 
Union 11 Apr. 226 The harm which a clergywoman may do 
..isalmost boundless. 1865 Mrs. OLIPHANT Agnes 1. 10 From 
the clergy-women of Windholm down to the charwomen, 
the question was discussed. 1867 Ch. Times 6 July 236/4 
The clergywoman nuisance and the domestic ideal. 

Cleric (klerik), a. and sd. [ad. late L. clértc-us 
clergyman, priest, prop. an adj. ‘of or belonging 
tothe clerus’; a. Gr. cAnptx-ds ‘ of or pertaining to 
an inheritance’, in later (Christian) use ‘of or be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical or sacerdotal order’, 
f. xAnpos ‘lot, allotment, piece of land, estate, 
heritage’, uscd in 2nd c. as a name of the minis- 
terial or saccrdotal order in the church, the clergy. 
The Greek words were adoptcd in Latin in this 
transferred sense only (c/érzs in Tertullian @ 220, 
clericus in Jcrome 4th c.), with which they passed 
into Komanic and Iinglish. Cf, CLERK. 

On the history of the application of xAnpos to the Christian 
ministry, see Bp. Lightfoot PAzdippians (1868) 245-6, where 
its probable origin is seen in the use of the word in Acts i. 
17, Tov xAnpov THs dcaxoveas tavrnes ‘the lot of this ministry’; 
cf. i. 25. In the time of Jerome, explanations were sought 
in the use of xAjpos in Deut. xviil. 2, compared with ix. 29, 
and parallel passages; and 1 Peter v. 3 was interpreted in 
this sense. Jerome’s explanation is thus repeated in the 
Afology for the Lollards (c 1400) 43: 

‘The clerk .. schuld interpret be calling of his nam, and 
enforce to be pt he is seid ; for aclerk in our speche is seid 
sort, and ber for are men seid c/erkis, for pei are of be Lordis 
sort, or fur be Lord is per part; and for he is be Lordis part, 
or hap pe Lord his part, he au{h}t to haue hin s{uJilk pat 
he haue pe Lord, and he had of be Lord.’} 
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A. aaj. Of or pertaining to the clergy, CLERICAL. 
1621 W. ScLater 7ythes (1623) 13 As well Clericke as 
Layicke. 1649 Mitton Ezkoz. ad fin., Above the genius 
of his cleric elocution. 1829 Cartyce Misc. (1857) II. 113 
All of us, cleric and laic, seem to be agreed. 1879 G. 
Macponatp ?, Fader I. i. 6 With a word he quickened the 
pace of his cleric steeds. 

B. sé. A clerical man, a clergyman. Often 
uscd instead of the earlier CLERK (in sense 1), to 
avoid the ambiguity of that word. 

1621 W. ScLater 7ythes (1623) 36, I haue now to deale 
with a Clericke. 1786 Br. Horsvey Seri. Sons Clergy (L.), 
The cleric who is..the most addicted to a life of study and 
devotion. 1837 R. CHaLtoner Catholic Che. Justr. in Sacr. 
7 In case of necessity .. baptism may -.be administered 
by any person whatsoever. In which case a cleric, though 
only in lesser orders, is to be admitted preferably to a lay- 
man. 1875 M. Pattisox Casaubor 417 The professors and 
governors are all clerics. 

Clerical] (klerikal, 2. (sd.)  [f. L. cléric-al-is, 
f. clértc-es clergyman : see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 

of, the clergy or a clergyman (es, in their pro- 
fessional capacity). 
_ 1592 tr. Fuutus on Rev. xiii. 17 Clericall tonsure or shav- 
ing. 1649 Be. Hatt Cases Consc. ni. 1 (T.) Meet for clerical 
and religious persons. 1794 SutLivan Mzew Nat. 1. 5 The 
hard yoke of clerical usurpation. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
1. ii, His garb was as little clerical as possible. 1876 Moz- 
LeY Uziv. Sern. iv. 82 The ambition of the clerical order 
has always been attended by peculiarly repulsive features. 

2. Of or pertaining to a clerk or penman (see 
CLERK 5), of clerks; esp. in clerécal error, an 
error made in writing anything out. 

1798 Bay Azer, Law Rep, (1809) I. 82 The word was 
omitted through a clerical mistake in the person who drew 
the will. 1838 Gurwoop HWellington Disp, 1V. 105 note, 
It is supposed that this is aclerical error. 1865 New Vork 
World 13 Oct., A clerical force is employed to keep the 
accounts and attend to the correspondence. 1879 Dazly 
News 16 Sept. 3/3 The clerical service of the Customs. 

B. sé. A cleric: one of a clerical party. 

1837 Marryat Dog-fieud xxxiii, We except the clericals. 
1871 Daily News 21 Sept., The German party was to make 
way for the Czechs and clericals. 1882-3 Scuarr Lucycl. 
Rel. Knowl. 1. 31 The Sixth Council of Orleans deposed 
every clerical who had committed adultery. : 

b. p/. Clerical garments (collog.; cf. academt- 
cals, canonicals’. 

1865 A theuzuut No. 1989.802/3 Donning ‘a suit of clericals’. 

Clericalism (klerikaliz'm). [f. prec. + -1sm; 
cf. mod.F, cléricalisme.] Clerical principles; 
clerical rule or influence ; clerical partisanship. 

1864 Sat. Rev. 470/1 A living protest against clericalism. 
1874 Daily News 11 Feb. 3/7 The triumph of Republicanism 
in the Haute Saéne, a stronghold ofclericalism. 1883 Fortz. 
Rev. Feb. 295 The chronic insurrection of the clergy, their 
hostility to republican institutions, their defiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism, 

Clericalist (klerikalist). [f. as prec. +-1s7.] 
A supporter of clericalism. 

1881 New York Herald 17 Feb. 7/1 At Berlin. .a clericalist 
has been elected Vice- President. 

attrib. 1885 FREMANTLE AZford in Dict. Nat. Biog. 1. 
283/2 The clericalist movement of the years 1835-42. 

Clericality (klerikeliti). [f as prec. + -1Ty.] 

1. (with f/.) A clerical action or trait. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 53 In those 
their Carnal Clericalities. ; 

2. Clerical quality or condition. 

1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 450 The Church Congress! 
This is the very concentrated essence, the focus, of Cleric- 
ality. 1884 G. P. Hawrey Wt, Wisd. & Philos. Richter 
54 Clericality does, at all times, stand in a very close rela- 
tion to the feminine heart. | ae 

Clericalize (klerikaloiz), v. 
-1ZE.] ¢vazs. To make clerical. 

1886 Manch. Exam. 36 Feb. 5/5 Clericalise the Church 
from top to bottom, turn over all its patronage to the 
Bishops. 

Clericall: see CLARICHORD. 

Clerically (klerikali), adv. [f. as prec. + -LY?.] 

1. In a clerical manner, like a clergyman. 

1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lond. 117 Then the clerically- 
dressed gentleman took up his parable. / 

2. In relation to writing out or copying. 

1886 Law Kef. 31 Chanc. Div. 255 Vhere will be no 
practical difficulty in making the resettlement clerically 
stand so as to effect the real intention of the parties. 

Clericalty (klevikalti). [f. as prec. +-TY, 
after royalty, etc.] Clerical order, clergy. 

1860 H, B. Witson in Zss. §& Rev. 195 The wrong. .is par- 
ticipated by. .the clericalty who consider the Church etc. 

Clericate (kleriket). fad. L. clerdcatus, f. 
cleric-us; see -ATE.] Clerical office or dignity. 

1868 Browninc Ring & BR. xtt. 252, 1. alleged The power 
and privilege o’ the Clericate. 

Clericature (klerikatits). (ad. mod. L. 
cléricatiira, {. cléricare to make a cleric.] Clerical 
action or function. : 

1728 tr. Dupin's Eccl. list. 17th C. 1. v. 176 The very 
same rank of Clericature, which they had in their Sect. 
1867 H. C. Lea Sacerd, Celib. 83 The superior opportun- 
ities which clericature gave of improper intercourse with 
women. 

Clericism (klerisiz’m). [f. Cieric + -1sm.] 
Clerkhood as a principle and practice; a system 
founded upon clergymen. 


(fi as prec. + 
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1878 C. W. Exior in M. Auer. Rev. CKXVI. 224 The 
English universities have suffered deeply from ..clericism, 
celibacy, and sinecurism. 

Clericity (klérisiti). [f. L. type *clericitas, 
f. cléricus : see -1TY.] Clerical quality or status. 

1866 NV. & Q. Ser. 1. VI. 470 A motion was speedily 
made for his ejection on the ground of his clericity (the word, 
I think, is Coleridge’s, and a very good word it Is). 

Clerico- (kleriko), combining formof L. cléricaus 
(see CLERIC), =clerically-, clerical and... , as in 
clerico-liberal, clerico-political, 

1825 Syp. Smitu Sf. Wks. 1859 II. 200, I am sick of these 
little clerico-political meetings. 1863 Dudliu Rev. Oct. 611 
Such detestable societies as the Clerico-liberal Society. 

Clericorde: see CLARICHORD. 

Clerify (klerifai), v. sonce-wd. [ad. med.L. 
clérificare, {. late L. clér-zs : see CLERIC, and -FY.] 
trans. To make clerical. So Clerifica‘tion. 

1861 Sat, Rev.g Mar. 243/2 Lord Palmerston’s conversion 
.-has (no doubt) sanctified him, but it has also clerified him 
—to coin a new word for what, happily..is a new fact. 
1867 747d. 6 July 10/2 The process of clerification. 

Clerisy (klerisi). [app. formed after Ger. c/e- 
rset, in late L. clerécia, Sp. clerecfa, Pg. clerezia 
(see CLERGY), Introduced by Coleridge to express 
a notion no longer associated with CLERGY.] 
Learned men as a body, scholars. 

1818 Coreripce Lit, Retz. (1836) I. 238 After the Revo- 
lution..a learned body, or clerisy, as such, gradually disap- 
peared. a 1834 — 7adble-t.(1836) 160 The clerisy ofa nation, 
that is, its learned men, whether poets, or philosophers, 
or scholars. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Manners (1858) Il. 421 
The artist, the scholar, and in general the clerisy. 

{ It has also been used for clerecesm, clericety. 

1858 T7uzes 28 Aug. 10/5 The restrictions of clerisy and 
celibacy. 1870 LoweLt Aznong my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 336 
A layman, alike indifferent to clerisy and heresy. 

Clerk (kla:k, kl5sk), sd. Forms: 1 clerec, 
(eliroc), 1-3 eleric, 1-7 clerc, 3 clere, (gev. p/. 
2-3 clerkene, 4 clerken), 3-7 clerke, 4 klerk, 
5-6 clerck(e, 5-7 clarke, 5-8 clark, 6 clarcke, 
6-7 cleark(e, 4- clerk. [OE. had cleric, clerec, 
clevc, immed, from Latin; the last of these forms 
coincided with OF, c/evc :—Romanic ty pe *clerco :— 
L. clertc-us, -ane (cf. Pr. clerc, clergue, clerge, Sp. 
clerigo, \t. chtertco): see CuEric. ‘The original 
sense was ‘man in a religious order, cleric, clergy- 
man’, As the scholarship of the Middle Ages was 
practically limited to the clergy, and these per- 
formed all the writing, notarial, and secretarial 
work of the time, the name ‘clerk’ came to be 
equivalent to ‘scholar’, and specially applicable 
to a notary, secretary, recorder, accountant, or 
penman. The last has now come to be the ordi- 
nary scnse, all the others being either archaic, 
historical, formal, or contextual. 

The pronunciation klazk is evidenced in the south 
of England from the sth c.; cf. bark, hark, dark, 
etc., from earlier -e7; also serjeant, hearth, Cher- 
well, Hertford, and the 15-17th c. clargy. The 
dialects, esp. the northern, have retained the e, as 
Sc. klerk, klerk. In U.S. the pronunciation is 
klik, and of late this has become somewhat fre- 
quent in London and its neighbourhood.] 

1. A man ordained to the ministry or service of 
the Christian Church; a churchman, clergyman, 
or ecclesiastic. (For greater distinction, CLERIC 
is now often substituted.) 

a. Before the Reformation, andin R. C. Church, 
a member of any of the eight orders (though 
sometimes excluding the bishop). Hence, the dis- 
tinction, clerk 27 holy orders, clerk tn minor orders: 
sec quot. 1844. 

c1oso O. E. Vocab. in Wr.-Wiilcker 308 Clervicus, preost 
odde cleric. 1129 O. E. Chron.(Laud MS.), Se oder het Gre- 
gorius; he was clerc. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 472 That no 
bissop, ne clerc nathemo, Ne solde withoute kinges leue 
out of this lond go. J/é¢d. 496 Alle clerkene lefmen in 
prisoun the king brou3te. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM Poeuns 53 Clerke 
hys to segge, an Englysch, Eyr of Godes werke. 
Lanct. 2. PZ. B. 1v. 119 Til clerken coueitise be to clothe 
pe pore and to fede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 1. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that Clerkes sholde were no berdes 
nor longe heere, 1584 Power Lloya’s Canthria 32 The 
Clarkes of the Church of Winchester did choose him for their 
Bishop. 1597 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. (1617) 186 Services, 
Offices, and Orders ecclesiastical, the first of which three 
and in part the second may be executed by the laity, 
whereas none have or can have the third but the clergy. 
Catechists, Exorcists, Readers, Singers, and the rest of like 
sort... may in that respect seem clergymen, even as the 
Fathers for that cause term thein usually Clerks. 1614 
Rareicn Hist. World u. 487 Torniellus is a regular Clerk 
of the congregation of St. Paul. 1661 Bramuatt Just 
Vind. iv. 61 Wilfride was an Arch-Bishop, not an inferiour 
clerk. 1844 LincarD Auwglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) IL. xii, 230 The 
clergy were divided into two classes, one of inferior clerks 
in minor orders, and employed as lectors, cantors, acolyth- 
ists, exorcists, and doorkeepers, and the other of clerks 
in holy orders, deacons, and mass-thanes, whose office it 
was to minister at the altar and offer the sacrifice . 

b. Since the Reformation, in England generally 
= ‘clerk in holy orders’, i.e. a deacon, priest, or 


bishop. Now chiefly a legal or formal designation. 
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1577 tr. Budlingcr’s Decades (1592) Pref., Vhey zealously 
withstand the couetousness of Patrones, in reiecting their 
vnsufficient Clearkes. 1597 Hooker Feel. Pol. v. 1xxxi. §2 
The placing of one clerk in twochurches. 1642 JER. TAYLOR 
Efpise. (1647) 365 The Bishop, or his Clerks. 1726 Aviirre 
Parere. 184 {n the general Acceptation of the Word, all 
Persons were stiled Clerks, that served in the Church of 
Christ ; whether they were Bishops, Priests, or Deacons. 
1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11.424 A living .. became vacant. 
Hough and his ejected brethren assembled and presented a 
clerk. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarvs //audy-bk. Property Law 
xxv. 187 Noadvowson can be recovered by any person after 
three clerks in succession have held the saine adversely if 
the times. .amount to 60 years. ‘ 

2. Before the Reformation, somctimes applicd 
esp. to members of the five ‘minor orders’ as dis- 
tinct from the higher or ‘ holy orders’. 

cg975 Laws’ Edgar C. 4 (Bosw.) We lerap dxt preosta 
zehwilc to sinope habbe his cleric. a@ 1300 Cursor M, 12897 
(Gott.) Selcuth it was. .Pe klerk for to baptiz be preist. 1486 
Bk, St. Alban's D tiij a, Aspare hawke, and he isan hawke 
for a prest .. A Mufkyte, and he is for an holiwater clerke. 
1537 Will of H. Monmouth in Strype Ecel. Wem. 1, App. 
xc, 251 Item, I wyl have no nio Preestes and Clerks at my 
funeral inass than do serve dayly in our parysh church. 

b. Hence, since the Reformation, applied to 
laymen who perform such of these offices as are 
retained in cathedrals, churches, or chapels. In the 
Praycr-book of 1849 the Clerks were the choir 
men ; in later times, the Clerk, or Parish Clerk, is 
the lay officer of a parish church, who has charge 
of the church and precincts, and assists the clergy- 
man in various parts of his duties, e.g. by leading 
the people in responses, assisting at baptisms, 
marriages, etc. In other senses, usually with some 
distinctive epithet, as Brb/e Clerk, a scholar who 
treads the Scripture lessons in some ancient college 
chapels; Lay Clerk, a singing man in some cathe- 
drals and college chapels; Srxging Clerk, etc. 

1549 (March) BA. Com. Prayer 122 b, The Clearkes and 
people shall aunswere. /éid. Countun. Serv., Where there be 
Clerks, they shall sing one or many of the sentences above 
written, 1564 in Strype Aun. Ref I. xli. 463 To every 
parish belongeth f. A parson, or vicar, or both, or a curate 
under him. {f. A clerk, toread, write, sing, and say. 1596 
Suaks. Zam. Shr. iv. iv. 94 ‘Yo th’ Church, take the Priest, 
Clarke, and some sufficient honest witnesses. 1710 HEARNE 
Collect. 111. 82 To go to the Clark of Ferry-Hinksey for y’ 
Parish Register. 1726 Avuirre Parerg. 409 The true 
Original of those we now call Parish Clerks .. at first in- 
tended as Clerks-Assistant to him that had the Cure. 1727 
Swirt Country Post, The deceased wife of the singing- 
clerk of this place. @ 1800 Cowper Varnes of little Note 14 
‘Fhere goes the parson, oh! illustrious spark, And there, 
scarce less illustrious, goes the clerk! 1850 LyeLt 2nd 
Visit. U. S. 11. 86 There was no clerk, the Bishop read the 
responses and gave out the psalms, seeming to us, at first 
to be performing the office of clerk. 1879 Mrs. OvipHant 
Within Precincts xviii, He .. had beena chorister and had 
progressed into a layclerk. 1886 Oxf. Univ. Calendar 169 
New College Chapel): Organist, Schoolmaster, f_ay-clerks, 
Choristers. — 189 Magdalen Coll. : Organist, Clerks, Cho- 
risters. — 219Christ Ch. : Organist, Singing men, Choristers. 
1889 O.xford Directory, All Souls College .. provision for 
a warden, fifty fellows, two chaplains, and four bible clerks. 

+3. Clerk attaint, clerk convict: see quots. Obs. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VI] Wks. (Bohn) 354 The king began.. 
to pare a little the privilege of clergy, ordaining that clerks 
convict should be burned in the hand. a 1626 — Jar. & 
Uses Com. Law 39 A man found guilty of felony. .and pray- 
ing his clergy, and thereupon reading as a clerke. .is called 
aclerk convict. 1641 Termes de la Ley 62 Clerk attaint is 
he, which prayeth his Clergie after judgement given upon 
him of the felonidl and hath his Clergie allowed. [/é:d., 
Clerke convict is hee, which prayeth his Clergie before 
judgement given upon him of the Felonie, and hath his 
Clergie to him granted. 

4. A man (or woman’ of book learning, one 
able to read and write; a scholar, (Now a his- 
torical archaism.) 

¢x200 Trin. Coll. Hout. 7 Alse be wise clerc seide on his 
boc. 21340 Hampote Psalter xxvi. 11 All be clerkis in 
erth may noght ymagyn it. ¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 285 A 
Clerk ther was of Oxenford also That vn to logyk hadde 
longe yEo. 1460 Capcrave Chron. (1858) 132 Inthese dayes 
regned in {nglond Herry the First, whech was named 
Herry Clerk. 1470-85 Matory Arthur 1. ii. (1889) 38 The 
thyrd syster Morgan le fey .. lerned so moche that she was 
agrete Clerke of Nygromancye. 1490 Caxton Encydos 1 
That noble poete and grete clerke vyrgyle. 1533 \WrioTH- 
ESLEY Chron. 1. (1875) 22 A great clearke in the Greeke and 
Latten tonge. 1623 Liste Edfric on O.§& N. T. Pref. 6 
Joseph Scaliger, one of the greatest Clarkes of our age. 
17oz Pork Fan. & May 109 As subtle clerks by many schools 
aremade. 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 70 He 
Was no great clerk, but he was perfectly well versed in the 
interests of Europe. 1805 Scotr Last AMinstr. 1. xi, Her 
father was a clerk of fame. 1882 Freeman Neien Will. 
Rufus 11. vii. 455 Henry the Clerk .. must rank before all 
other kings as the refounder of the English nation. 

tb. A pupil, scholar. Oés. 

€1340 Cursor MM. 29401 (Cott. Galba’, A maister of lare 
may bete aclerk bot noght ouer sare. 1475 Bk. Nodlesse 
§3 The said maister. .meoved his clerkis to desport bethout 
the cite in the feeldis. 1481 Caxton Afyrr. an. Nii. 159 
After cain Plato the sage. .And his clerke named Aristotle. 

+5. In early times, when writing was not an 

ordinary accomplishment of the laity, the offices 
of writer, scribe, secrctary. kecper of accounts, and 
the transaction of all business involving writing, 
were discharged by C/erks (in sense 1, identical 
with 4). 
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1085 O. £. Chron.(Laud MS.), Hi waron ealle bas cynges 
clerecas. c1300 Heket 2135 (2123! Edward Grim, that was 
his clerc..‘lo helpe his louerd, if he mi3zte, his arm pulte 
bifore. 1362 Lance. 2. 7. A. Prol.g1, f sauh per Bisschops 
Bolde .. Bi-coome Clerkes of A-Counte, pe kyng for to 
seruen. 1377 /énd. B. xt. 247 Hadde iche a clerke pat 
couthe write. c1400 MAUNDEV. xix. 218 Under the Emper- 
oures table, sitten 4 Clerkes, that writen alle, that the Em- 
perour seythe. 1450 Werdin xxvi. (1877) 483 Than were ther 
chosen foure clerkes to write the a-ventures as thei fill. 
a1gss Latimer Sev. 4 Rew. (1845) 38 But our spiritualty, 
what dothey ?. .some be clerks of the kitchen. 

6. Hence, in current use: a. The officer who has 
charge of the records, correspondence, aud accounts 
of any department, court, corporation, or society, 
and superintends the general conduct of its busi- 
ness ; as Clerk of the Kitchen, Clerk to the School- 
board, Town-clerk, etc. 

4526 Tinpace Acts xix. 35 When the toune clarcke had 
ceased the people. 1536 in Shyunc'’s Antmady. Introd. 
28 William Thynne, clerc comptroller of the kinges honor- 
able housholde. 1603 Kwnottes //ist. Turks (1621) 753 ‘Vhe 
clearke general of the armie. 1631 Werver Anc. Fuss. 
Won. 538 Clarke of the Spicery to King Henry the eight. 
a 1667 Cowiry Liberty Wks. 1710 If. 680 His Clerk of the 
Kitchen, or his Cook. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Mouey Chas. 
& Jas. (1851) 111 Late clerk of the robes to King Chas. I]. 
1712 Loud. Guz. No. 5016/3 All the Horses. .must be shewn 
. before the Clerk of the Race. 

b. One employed in a subordinate position in 
a public or private office, shop, warehouse, etc., to 
make written entries, keep accounts, make fair 
copies of documents, do the mechanical work of 
correspondence and similar ‘clerkly ’ work. 

151z Act 4 [en. VITI, c. 6 Pream., The said Collectours 
and Coinptrollers and theire Clerkes. 1565-78 Coorer The- 
saur., Scriptom tacere, to be asecreitarie or clarke. 1573-80 

saRET Alvearie, A Clerke or secretarie alwayes attending, 
a scribe, Amanuensts. 1596 Suaks. Merch. Ven. v. i. 181 
My Lord Bassanio gaue his Ring away Vnto the fudge. .and 
then the Boy his Clearke. .begg'd mine. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. xt. (1843) 693/1 Harrisson..had been bred up in 
the place of a Clerk, under a Lawyer. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3865/4 Writing a tolerable Clerk‘s-Hand. 1771 FRANKLIN 
A utobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 64 He proposed to take me over as 
his clerk. ¢ 1865 J. Wytpe in Crvc. Sc. 1. 261/1 The tele- 
graph clerk gradually acquires a proficiency. 1875 JEvonxs 
Money (1878) 268 Some banks employ as many as six clerks. 
Mod, ‘Yhe Warehousemen and Clerks’ School. 

c. Specific applications and officcs :— 

Clerk of Assize : an officer who records judicial decisions 
given by judges on circuit. + Clerk of the Chamber: a 
private secretary. Clerk of the Chegue (see Curck sd. 8): 
also, ‘an officer in royal dockyards who goes on board to 
muster the ship's company, thereby to check false musters ’. 
Cltutcal Clerk: see Cunicar. ¢ Clerk of the Closet: an 
ecclesiastic privately attending upon a monarch, a royal con- 
fessor. Clerk of the Crown: an officer of the Chancery de- 
partment, who issues writs of summons to peers in the House 
of Lords, and writs of election for members of the House of 
Commons, etc. ; also an official who frames and reads in- 
dictments against public offenders. Clerk of the Essoins, 
Estreats, Greencloth, Hanafer (see these words). Clerk of 
the Market: ¢ a royal officer attending at fairs and markets, 
to keep the standard of weights and measures, and punish 
niisdemeanours therein ; also an officer appointed by city 
or town corporations, to collect market dues, and inspect 
the market. + Clerk of the Nihtls: «see Nun), tS’. 
Nicholas’ clerk. a highwayman, thief. Clerk of the Peace: 
an officer who prepares indictments and keeps a record of 
proceedings at sessions of the peace. +t Cleré of the Pells, 
Pipe. isee these words). + Clerk of the Petty Bag: an 
officerin Chancery whohad many minor duties, such as mak- 
ing out the patents of customers, gaugers, alnagers, issuing 
the congé délire for bishops, issuing writs of summons to 
Parliament, etc., most of which have now passed to the 
Clerk of the Crown. Clerk of Sessiou : a title given to the 
clerks of the Court of Session. Clerk of the Signet: for- 
merly, a clerk in attendance on the royal secretary, in 
charge of the privy signet for sealing private letters; also 
used as synonymous with H’riter fo the Signet. Clerk of 
Supply (Scotland): Clerk to the Commissioners of Supply or 
county assessors. Clerk of the Weather: an imaginary 
functionary humorously supposed to control the state of the 
weather. Clerk ofthe Works: an officer who superintends 
the erection of buildings, etc., to secure the proper quality 
of materials and execution of the work. ° 

1670 Cotton Esfernon u. vu. 317 He there obtain’d the 
Office of *Clerk of the Chamber. 1771 Gray Corr. iw, 
Nicholls (1843) 127 Philippa of Hainault appointed him 
clerk of her chamber. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine 
(1789), "Clerk of the Check .. keeps a muster or register of 
al ce men employed aboard his Majesty‘s ships and vessels, 
and also of the artificers and others in the service of the 
navy at the port where he is settled, 1833 MArryat 7’. 
Simple xh, To request my commission to forwarded to 
the clerk of the cheque at Plymouth. 1530 Patscr. 206/1 
*Clerke of the closet, clerc de chappelle, 1716 Br. Kex- 
nett in Ellis Org. Lett. it. 423 1V. 298 His Majesty will 
be attended by three clergymen, Dr. Torriano as deputy 
clerk of the closet. 1681 Trial S. Colledge 2 *Clerk of the 
Crown. Gaoler, have you your Prisoner. 15§0z ARNOLDE 
Chron. (1811) 185 *Clarke of the market for the tyme beynge. 
3642 Furrer Holy & Prof. St. u. xvii. 114 God is the prin- 
cipall clark of the market, all the weights of the bag are 
his work. Buackstoxe Comin. 1V. 272 The court of 
the clerk of the market is incident to every fair and market 
in the kingdom, to punish misdemesnors therein. 1887 
Oxford P.O. Directory 175 Clerks of the Market, Rev. R 
Faussett, M.A., and Rev. O. Ogle; Deputy Clerk, Mr. W. 
Sims, 1 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, 1. i. 68 If they meete not 
with *S. Nicholas Clarks. 1611 Cotcr, Fspicur des 
chemins, a purse-taker..one of S. Nicholas Clerkes. 1689 
Col. Rec. Pewn. 1.318 That Sheriffs and *Clarks of y* peace 
{mpose not vpon y* people. 1769 Brackstoxe Comm. 1. 
269 To him [the lord lieutenant} the nomination of the 
clerk of the peace belongs. 1845 Potsos in Encycl. Wetref. 
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852/1 Advocates or principal °clerks of session. 1646 Su/p- 
plic. Commons in Four Supplic. (1871178 The *clerke of his 
signet .. vsed to cary his masters ryng in his mouth. 1837 
Lockuart Scott (1839) 1. 252 The old clerk ofthe signet was 
very joyous. 1889 Glasgow Even, Citizen g Sept. 1/7 Valua. 
tion Appeal Courts... By order, W. Alston Dykes, *Clezk of 
SUPE 1883 Miss Brappos Gold Calfvi. 52 {twas usually 
a brilliant day. ‘The “clerk of the weather appeared 
favourably disposed. 1663 Gresier Counsel (1664) 18 A 
*Clark of the Works inust be vers'd in the prizes of ma- 
terials, and the rates of all things belonging to the building. 
1851 Ord, & Regul. Kk, Engineers § 17. 70 Clerk of Works 
in the Engineer Department. 

7. attrib. and Comb., clerk-ale, an ale-drinking 
for the bencftt of the parish clerk; also. the alc 
then provided; clerk learning, book-learning, 
scholarship ; + clerk-play, a dramatic representa- 
tion of a religious subject by the clergy; clerk- 
register (Jord register), a Scottish offtcer of state 
having custody of the archives; clerk-roll, clerk- 
sitter: sce quots. 

1627 in Heylin Laud 1. (1671 256‘1D.) For suppressing 
all revels, Church-ales, *Clerk-ales which had been used 
upon that day. 1733 Near //ist, Purtt. 11. 248 Clerk Ales 
.. were for the better maintenance of the Parish Clerk. 
1791 J. LLackincton Ween. iti. (D., Some. .frolicsome fellows 
being one Easter Sunday morning at the clerk's house .. 
drinking (as it is called clerk’s-ale. 1866 Kincstey //erez. 
{. i. 62 Thou. -hast had “clerk-learning in thy time. a 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 138 In thee wold have bein 
at ane vane °Clerk play two or three thowsand people. 15 
Act Gen, Assembly Ch. Scotl. (Jam.\, The playing of lake 
playis, comedies or tragedies upon the canonical parts of 
the Scripture, induceth and bringeth in with it a contempt 
and profanation of the same. 1588 Sin R. MaitLaxp Quents 
Maryage (Jam.), Everilk man yow prayis ‘fo maik bain- 
fyris, fairsets, and clerk-playis. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4139/1 
A Commission to Sir James Murray to be *Clerk-Register. 
1716 /éid. No. 5449/3 His Grace the Duke of Montrose, to 
be Lord Clerk-Register of North-Britain. @16x8 RALeicu 
in Gutch Coll. Cur. 1. 56 The Constable of England used 
to send a hill or *clerk-roll unto the Marshal. 1766 Entick 
London 1V. 47 Four *clerk-sitters, who enter actions, take 
bails. receive verdicts after trials, etc. 

Clerk, v. collog. Also 8 clark. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr, To act as clerk. (Also fo clerk it.) Hence 
Cle-rking vé/. sb. and pf/. a. 

1ssr Epw. Vi. Polit. Ess.in Lit. Ren. (1857-8) 11. 482 
I meane not theis ferming gentlemen, nor clarking knightes. 
1679 ‘1. Vicktrroot’ 7rial Wakeman 3 Why 1 should 
wave the Employment of Clerking toa Westminster Justice. 
a 1834 Lams Let. Bernard Barton in Lett, xii. 114, 1 am 
very tired of clerking it. 1871 Cartyte Let. in Standard, 
Employments .. for which women might be more or less fit 
—printing, tailoring, weaving, clerking, etc. 1885 Jed. 
Times 11. 449 A student .. of St. Bartholomew‘s Hospital, 
where he clerked [acted as Clinical Clerk] under Peter 
Mere Latham. 

Clerkage (klaukédz).  [f. CLeRrk 54. +-AGE.] 

1. Clerks collectively, a body of clerks. ‘sovce- 
use; cf. peerage, etc. 

1829 J. Wiison in Black. Mag. XX\V'1. 397 The mere 
clerkage.. hundreds, perhaps thousands of them, 

2. Clerks’ work. 

1883 Lirmghin. Wkly. Post 11 Aug. 45 Each company 
was put to the expense ..of several thousand pounds in 
clerkage. 1885 Pad? Mall G. 6 Jan. 4 1 The extras consisted 
of checking, clerkage, watching, and labelling. 

Clerkdom (klaiskdam).  [f. as prec. + -pom.] 

a. The status or function of a clerk. b. The 
body of clerks, the clerkly community. 

1859 Sata Tzu. round Clock (1861) 87, | think if 1 were 
doomed to clerkdom, that 1 should run away and enlist. 
1886 Ruskin Pieter. 1. v. 165 During my father’s clerkdom. 

Clerked, obs. form of CLERK HOOD, 

Clerkery (klaskori), [f. as prec. +-ERY.] 

1. The occupation or profession of a clerk. 

1883 Besant Guard. Farr 1. iii, {n clerkery, as in the 
Church or the law, or any other calling, there are degrees, 
grades, depths, and heights. 1888 Enlogy R. Jeffries 
37 Had he been forced into clerkery or into trade. 

2. A body or order of clerks. 

1885 Academy 11 July 19/3 The worst of bureaucracies, a 
permanent clerkery. 

Clerkhood klaskhud’. Also 5 clerk hied, 
clerkehode. [f. as prec. + -HooD.] 

1. The status or position of a clergyman. arch. 

¢ 1400 Apel, Loll. 43 Noiber in clerked of pore to be maid 
riche. ¢1449 Precock Nefr. 380 Officis of bischophode or 
lou3er preesthode or lou3er Glerkhode. 1849 Ro -k CA. of 
Fathers {. ii. 185 The Tonsnre, or mark of clerk-hood 

2. The status or position of an office clerk. 

1873 Argosy XV. 308 He had plodded diligently through 
Fe thood to merchanthood, 

Clerkish (klaukif, a. [f. as pree. + -1su.] 
Somewhat like a clerk, suggestive of a clerk. 

a 1834 Laue Let. Bernard Barton in Lett. xiv. 137. 1 
am sadly given to blot.. The only remedy is scratching out, 
which gives it a clerkish look. 

Clerkless (kliukles , a. 

1. Without a clerk. 

1478-80 Churchww Acc. St Andrew's [lubbant in Frit. 
Mag. XXXII. 38 Payde to Saunder while we were Clerkles, 
to bere a torch with the Hosell, ja. ; 

+2. Wiiterate, void of clerkly skill. Oés. 

1653 Watrrnouse A fol. Learn. 40 (1. Military janisaries 
and bashaws rule all in their clerkless and cruel way. 

Clerk-like, 2. and awv. [f. as prec. + Like.) 
Like a‘ clerk * or scholar; clerkly, scholarly. 

1638 Penrt. Conf vii.'1657) 125 The Pulpit may flourish 


[f. as prec. + -LESS.) 
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1641 Vind. Smectyinnuus 
1646 E. Fisuer A/od. 


with such C’erk-like collations. 
4 So much clark-like ignorance. 
Divinity 229 By clerkelike cunning. 

b. as adv. Like a ‘clerk’, in a clerkly way. 

1603 Knox.es //ist, Turks 923 (L.) Yet did every one of 
them. .clerke-like dissemble their severall imaginations. 1611 
Saaks. IVint. 7.1. ii. 392 Clerke-like experienc’d. 

Clerkliness (kli-uklinés). [f. CrerkKLy + 
-NESs.] Clerkly quality ; scholarliness ; learning. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1088/2 He woulde.. 
shew his clerklynesse before unlearned men. 1646 Recorde’s 
Gr. Artes 4, | may perceive your great clerklinesse by the 
ordering of your Sciences. 

Clerkling (klauklin). [f. Cherk +-Line, dim, 
suffix.} A young or petty clerk. 

1863 S. Lucas Secudarta gt [Bristol] had not. .like Oxford, 
its large aggregation of clerklings. 1880 Browninc Draviz. 
/dyts nn. Clive 142 ‘Now my clerkling’ chuckled Cocky with 
a grin..‘ repeat That expression’. 

Clerkly (klaikli), 2. For forms see CLERK sé, 
{f. Currk+-ny1l, (The adv. is in the Promp. 
Pary. and the adj. ought to occur as early.)] 

1. Pertaining to the clergy, clerical. 

1563 Bp. Bentuam in Strype Aun. Ref I. xlv. 500 To 
behave themselves in their ministry, soberly and reverently, 
in all points of clerkly office. 1g92 tr. Yanzzs on Rev. xii. 
17 Consecration of the Clearkely tonsure. 1848 J. C. Hare 
Lett. Dean of Chichester 2(Not}at all becoming our clerkly 
character. 1861 A. B. Hore Ang. Cathedr. 19th C. 173 
The corporate office of the clerkly corporation. 

2. Scholarly, book-learned. arch. 

a1528 SKELTON Col. Cloute 724 Some other man That 
clerkely is, and can Well Scrypture expounde. 1551 T. 
Witson Logtke 22b, It is the clarkliest part of all..to 
frame an argument aptly. 1598 SHaxs. Alerry I. iv. v. 
58 Thou art clearkly: thou art clearkly (Sir Iohn). 17 
Martuias Purs. Lit, (1798) 133 I'll read the bill, In Hatsell's 
clerkly tone .. And Jekyll’s comment too. 1835 Lytron 
Rienzi 1x. v, Thou. .art book-learned,—a clerkly scldier. 

3. Of or pertaining to a fair writer; skilled in 
penmanship. 

1808 Scott JMarm. vi. xv, When the king praised his 
clerkly skill. 1870 Mornis Larthly far. 1.1. 201 These 
words writ with clerkly skill. 1879 Swaday School Chron. 
26 Dec., Perhaps the clerkly Matthew had made notes. 

4. Of or belonging to an office clerk. 

a 1845 Hoon L/t. Renin. 2, I sat upon a lofty stool. .and 
with a clerkly pen Began each morning. 1873 Browninc 
Red Cott. Night-c. 1414 A poor clerkly drndge at desk All 
day. 1882 B. M. Croxer /rofer Pride 1. iv. 70 The cer- 
tificate was in a round clerkly hand. 

Clerkly (kla-akli), adv. [f. as prec. +-L¥ 2.] 

1. In a scholarly way, learnedly. avch. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 81 Clerkely, clevricaliter. c1450 Pol. 
Poems (1859) IL. 226 Cast in thy conciens clerkly to knowe. 
1493 Mestivadl (WW. de W. 1515) 86b, Prevynge clerkely that 
he [Christ] was both god and man. 1593SHaAks.2 //en. I°/, 
in. i. 179 With ignominious words, though Clarkely coucht. 
1641 SMECTYMNUUS Vind. Ausw. § 2. 19 How is it Clerkly 
confuted? 1866 Kincstey Herew. vi, 122 You speak so 
courtly and clerkly. 0 

7b. Skilfully, cleverly, artfully. Ods. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. Chem. Conclus. 15 Not any one 
of them hath so clarkly wrought vpon this simple as .. to 
hide the taste. 1627 Drayton Agivcourt 2 ‘Lhey..must 
prouide, One, this great Engine, Clearkly that could guide. 

2. In the manner of a fair writer or penman. 

1865 Sfectator 21 Jan. 70/1 These resolutions, very hand- 
somely and clerkly endorsed upon fine paper. 

Clerkship (klaukfip). [f. Crerk sé. +-snrp.] 
+1. The clerical order, the clergy. Ods. rare. 

ce1z05 Lay. 10203 Per ouer zrchebiscopes pat clzercscipe 
to rihten. ; 

2. The office or position of a clerk: a. Zcel. 

21488 Pluntpton Corr. 66 That my brother. .myght have 
..the clarkship, trustyng to God he should please the 
parishioners. 1670G. H. //ist. Cardinals. 11.90 To dispose 
of what Benefices, Clerkships, Chaplainships..fall within 
their several Churches. 1720 Swirt /ates Clergynten, He 
sold the clarkship of his parish, when it became vacant, 

b. (see CLERK 5, 6.) 

1531 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 100 The 
Clerkeschypp of the markett. 1648 C. Wacxer 7st. Indep. 
1. 168 The Clerkship of the Assize in Norfolke. 169 
Woop A th, O-von. (R.), Which Thomas [Talbot] being pro- 
moted to the clerkship of the records in the Tower of 
London, 1871 CartyLe in A/rs. Carlyle's Lett. 1. 247 We 
got him .. into some small clerkship. 1888 Daly News 19 
Sept. 6’4 An account of French clerks, and how they are 
prepared for the career of clerkship. 

3. Book-learning, scholarship. a7ch. 

1648 Goopwin in Jenkyn Blind Guide Pref. Aiij, My 
defect..of Clerkship. 1672 Marvett Keh. Transp 1. § 
The Laiety [need] no more Clerkship than to save them 
from Hanging. 1829 Q. Rev. XXXIX. 370 His clerkship 

. would hardly, in old times, have saved a felon from the 
gallows. 1841 D’Israew Azen. Lit. (1867) 112 The more 
learned who displayed their clerkship by their Latinity. 

4. The function of an office clerk; writing with 
good penmanship and orthography. 

1550 J/S. Ace. St. John's /losp. Canterb., Payd to Ryve 
for clarkis shyppe liijs. 1610 W. VotkincHam Art of 
Survey 1. i. 2 ‘The Symboliographie or Clarke-ship, and 

penning of the Suruey. 1710 W. Matuer )xg, A/az's 
Comp. (1727) 3 To know when rightly to use [small letters], 
and when [capitals], is tle first step towards good Clerkship. 

Clero- ‘klixro), combining form of L. c/ér-zs, 
Gr. xAjpos, in its late sense ‘clergy’, as in 
+ Clerola‘ical a., composed of clergy and laity; 
+ Cleroma'stic, a scourger of the clergy. 

1599 roughton's Lett. ix. 31 By the Presbyterie you 
meane their Clerolaicall Consistorie. 1606 Br. W. Bartow 
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Seri. A 3b, Any Clerolaicall Consistorien. 1659 GAUDEN 
Tears Ch. 49 These Clero-masticks and Church-destroyers. 

Cleromancy. ?0és. [ad. med.L. cleromazntia, 
f Gr. #ARpo-s lot: see -MaNcY. Cf. F. clévomancie 
(in Rabelais).] Divination by lots. 

1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God 294 Divination .. by 
lottes, Cleromancy. 1652 Gavute Alagastr. 165. 1855 
Smeptey Occult Sc. 334 Cleromancy was practised by 
throwing black and white beans, little bones or dice, and, 
perhaps, stones. 

Cleron, obs. var. CLARION, 

1603 Knoties Hist. of Tyrkes (1621) 1320 Which plaied 
upon Phifes, Clerons, and Trumpets. 

Cleronomy. 7ave~°. [ad. Gr. «Anpovoyia 
inheritance, f. «Anpovdpuos inhcritor, f. #Anpos lot, 
portion +-vopos, f. vépew to dispense, share.) In- 
heritance, heritage. 

[1650 Hosses De Corp. Pol. 34 That call inheritance by 
the Name of Kleronomia, which signifieth Distribution by 
Lot.] 1730-6 Baiey (folio', C/eroxomy, an heritage. 1775 
in AsH; and in mod. Dicts. 

Clerote, Clerre.y, obs. ff. of CLARET, CLARY. 

Clerschew, clersha: see CLAIRSCHACH. 

Clerstory, obs. form of CLERESTORY. 

Clerte, var. of CLERETE, Ods., clearness. 

Cleruch (klivrdk, -zk). Greek Antig. Also 
kleruch, fad. Gr. xAnpovxos allottee, f. «Ajpos 
lot +€xev to have, hold.) At Athens, a citizen 
who received an allotment of land in a foreign 


country, but retained his rights as a citizen at home. 

1847 Grote Greece 1. xxxi. (1849) IV. 229 These Attic 
kKléruchs (I can find no other name by which to speak of 
them) did not lose‘ their birthright as Athenian citizens: 
they were not colonists in the Grecian sense. 1869 Raw- 
1inson Anc. Hist. 147 The cleruchs were merely citizens of 
their old state, to whom special duties had been assigned, 
and certain benefits granted. 

Hence Cleruchial (klzr7kial), Cleru‘chie [Gr. 
KAnpovxiKds] adjs., of or pertaining to cleruchs. 
Cleruchy (klier7ki) [Gr. #Anpovxia], allotment 
of land among cleruchs ; collect. a body of cleruchs. 

1838 THiRLWALL Greece V. 241 Cleruchial possessions. 
lbid, V. xliii. 258 A body of cleruchial colonists was sent.. 
there. 1847 Grote Greece un. |. (1862) 1V. 365 The kleru- 
chic allotment of the island, /é2d. 11, xxxi. (1849) 1V. 230 
The numerous Kléruchies sent out by Athens. 1869 A. 
W. Warp tr. Curtius’ Greece 11. mi. iii. 485 These Cleru- 
chies excited the deepest feelings of hatred against Athens. 

{| Cle-rum. Oés. [Short for coscio ad clerum, 
discourse to the clergy.] A Latin sermon, preached 
on certain occasions at the English Universities. 

1655 Furrer Hist. of Camb. Univ. vi. 5 (D.) This I heard 
ina clerum from Dr. Collings. /ééd. vii. 17 On Saturday 
following, immediately after the clerum, he should go up 
into the pulpit of St. Mary's. [1802 Cab. Univ. Cal, 41 
The Lady Margaret’s Preachers are now required, by their 
office, topreacha Latin Sermon, or Concio ad Clerumz, before 
the University the day preceding each Term.] 

“| Also as v, To address the clergy or scholars. 

1619 Jer. Dyxe Caveat (1620) 23 Our language is now 
growne so learned, that a man may Clerum in English. 

Clery(e, var. of CLary, s4.1 Obs. 

Cleryfy, obs. form of CLAkRIFyY. 

Clet, clett (klet). ocal, [ON. Alelt-r cliff, 
crag :—k/zzt-r: see CLint.] In Orkney, Shetland, 
and N.E. of Scotl.: ‘A rock or cliff inthe sea, broken 
off from the adjoining rocks on the shore’ (Jam.). 

1701 J. Branp Orkuey 6 Zetl. 152 (Jam.), These Clets are 
almost covered with sea-fowls. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scott., 
Par. Dunnet X1. 248 (Jam.), A large clett, or out-standing 
rock, which is about roo yards from the shore. 1866 Ep- 
MoNDSTON Gloss. Shetl. & O.(Philol. Soc.) Clet, a rock or cliff 
in the sea, broken off from the adjoining rocks on the shore. 

Cletch, 54. da/. Also clateh. [f. CLEcK z.: 
cf. bake, batch, etc. Cf. CLurcu sd.2] A brood, a 
hatching (of chickens) ; costempt. a family. 

1691 Ray XW. C. Words, Cletch, a Brood : as, a Cletch of 
Chickens. 1802 Patey Vat. Theol. Wks. 1830 1V. 161 ‘Ten, 
fifteen, or twenty young birds may be produced in one cletch 
or covey. 1855 Rosinson HArtéy Gloss., ‘A cletch of 
chickens’, 1858 Baitty Age 147 You and your tribe will 
form a numerous clatch Some day, I take it, about Colney 
Hatch. 1868 E. WavcH Sueck-éant i.7 in Lane. Gloss. 
A clatch of ducks. 1877 //olderness Gloss., ‘He cums of a 
bad cletch’. 1880 Lanc. Gloss., Clatch, clutch. 

Cletch, v. var. CLEACH or CLITCcH, to clutch, or 
snatch. 

1612 Pasquil’s Night-Cap (1877) 30 So long the flye doth 
a the candle cletch, ‘hat in conclusion she her wings doth 

urne. 


Cletchée: see CLEcHE. 

+ Clete, clett. 0O%s. [From same root as 
Cuore, q.v.] = Crore, the bur-dock. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xciii. (1495) 661 Clete 
is an herbe wyth brode leuys .. and hathe in the toppe of 
the stalkes knottes wyth crokyd pryckes : that ofte cleuyth 
to mannys clothes. c1q425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 645 Pe 
lappa, clete. 1483 Cath. Aug?. 67/1 Clett [z. ~. cleyt]. 

Clete, obs. form of CLEaT sé. and CLEAD v. 

Cleth, clethe, obs. ff. CLorn, CLorur. 

+ Clettis. A/. Obs. [See Chat sd,1 2.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 Clettis of qwete. [Cf. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Cleets, the bran of barley.] 

Cleu, obs form of Cuirtz, claw, hoof. 

Cleuch, cleugh (klizy, klzy). Sc. Also 4,6 
clewch; 6 p/.clewis. [Sc. form of CLoucHq.v.: cf. 
beuch, encuch, teuch = bough, enough, tough, etc.] 


CLEVER. 


1, A gorge or ravine with precipitous and usually 
rocky sides, generally that of a stream or torrent. 
(Often entering into place-names, as Buccleuch, 
Caldcleuch, Wolfcleuch, etc.) 

1375 Barsour ruce xvi. 386 In a clewch on the ta hand 
All his archeris enbuschit he. ¢ 1470 Henry MVadllace w. 
539 A cleuch thar was, quharoff a strenth thai maid. 151 
Doucias 4¢nezs 1. iv. 18 Ane wode abuife .. with his ran 
bewis..castis ane plesand schaddow our the clewis. 1688 
Scotr of SatcueLtis Hist, Name Scot (1776) 37 (Jam.', 
And for the Buck thou stoutly brought To us up that steep 
heugh Thy designation ever shall Be John Scot in Bucks- 
cleugh. 1806 J. Graname Sirds Scotl. 13. 1816 Scott 
Old Mort, xiv, The cleugh we were in was strait. 

2. The precipitous side of a gorge; a steep and 
rugged descent. 

1533 BeLLENDEN Lizy 1. (1822) 204 At thair bakkis wes 
ane strait montane or cleuch [11. 65 a6 tergo eraut cliv?). 
1595 Duncan App. Etymnol., Rupes, prerupta petra, a craig 
orclewch. 1609 Skene Reg. Maz. Vable 82 Ane vnrewlie 
. horse, cariand ane man over ane cleuch, craig, or in water. 
1816 Scott Axtig. viii, ‘An ye fa’ over the cleugh too’. 

Cleuck, cleuk: see CLUKE, CLUTCH. 

Cleure, clevre, obs. forms of CLovER. 

Cleve !, cleeve (kizv). Now /oca/. Forms: 
3 eleof, clef, cleoue, 3-7 cleue, 5 clefe, 6-7 clief, 
clieue, 4- cleve, 6- cleeve (9 7mfrop. cleave). 
[ME. c/eof, cleove,a variant of c//f, CLIFF, founded 
on the OE, pl. forms cleofu, cleofum (eo =x-frac- 
ture of 2). ‘Sometimes erroneously spelt c/eave 
and associated with c/eave to split, with which it 
has no connexion.) In many local names, e.g. 
Clevedon, Cleveland, Cleeve Hill, Old Cleeve. Cf. 
CrE0, CLIFF.] 

1. = Curr. dial. 

[a 1000 Riddles iv. 28 Ofer cald cleofu.] ¢ 1275 Lay. 1915 
Was pe cleue swipe heh. /dzd. 1926 Pat clef [c 120g clif] 
pare. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 2396 A knyghte in theis klevys, 
enclesside with hilles. 1529 Rastett Pastyme Prol. (1811) 5 
The white Cleevys and Rokkys at Douer. 1547 J. Harri- 
son Exhort. Scottes 213 Called Albion .. of the White 
Rockes and Cleues, whiche appere vpon the sea costes. 
1555 Fardle Facions i. ix. 203 Vpon the toppe of a high 
cheue, hangyng ouer the Sea. _ 1563-87 Foxe dA. §& AZ. 
(1684) I. 734/2 Fenced with high Rocks and Cleaves, 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. (R.), Rob Dover's neighbouring 
cleeves of sampyre. 1613-6 W. Browne Arit. Past. 1. iv, 
O ye sea-binding cleeves ! [c 1630 Risdon Surv. Devon § 225 
(1810) 240 They tumble over cliff (zzzes with relief).] 

+2. The coast or shore of the sea. Oés. 

€1385 Cuaucer L. G. WW. 1466 Hipsiphile & Medea, 
Roamyng on the clyvys [v.z. cleuys, clevis] by the se. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 37 «Matz.), Wighte..is in pe est 
side sex myle from pe soup of Bretayne cleef [a zeridiano 
Britanniz littore). 1398 — Barth. De P. R.xu.i. (Tollem. 
MS.), And drawebp be pray..to be cleue [ad /2ttus trahit). 

3. A steep sloping ground, the steep side of a 
hill; = Sc. évae. (The common sense in s. w. of 
England, and well known on Dartmoor.) 

c 1275 Lay. 20861 Panne fliep he [pe fox} to pan cleoue and 
his hol sechep. /ézd. 20847 In pan wilde cleues. c1420 
Pallad. on Husb. 1. 167 Two foote and half the feeld, 
and three the cleves. 1499 P7ou2p. Parv. (Pynson), Clefe of 
an hyll, declivum. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 872 
By grassy bank or cleve. 1880 Brackmore JZ. Anerley 1. 
vi. 64 Furzy cleve for hare and partridge. 1882 4 thenzum 
26 Aug. 265/3 Every one who has once seen Dartmoor 
knows exactly what is meant by a tor and a cleave. 1888 
Exwortny WW. Somerset Word-bh., Cleeve, a steep field; 
any steep, sloping ground ; the side of ahill. 

+ Cleve *. Obs. [OE. cleofa (clifa, cliofa, clyfa’, 
identical with ON. Alef (Aft) :—OTeut. type *£/2- 
ton-.) A room, chamber, sleeping-place, closet. 

e825 I’esp. Psalter xxxv[i]. 4 Unrehtwisnisse smezende is 
in bedcleofan his [Vulg. 27 cudilf suo). c8go K. AS.rRED 
Beda wm. xxiii, On 6am clifum de dracan oneardedon [/sa. 
xxxv. 7]. c¢x000 Ags. Ps. xxxv[i]. 4 On his cliofan. c¢ 1000 
fEvrric Colloguy in Wr..Wiilcker 98 Hwa gefylp cleafan his 
[ced/aria sua] oppe hedderna buton crafte minon? a 1300 
E. E. Psalter xxxv(i). 4 (M&tz.), Wickednes thoght he, night 
and dai, In his kleve bar he lai. 762d. cxliii[i]. 13 Cleves of pa 
full er yhit [Vulg. prowzptuaria). c1300 Havelok 557 Sone 
he caste him on his bac, Ant bar him hom to hise cleue. 

Cleve, clevien, clevy, obs. ff. CLEAVE v. 

Cleveite (kl7-vait). Avi. [Named after Prof. 
Cleve : see -ITE.} (See quot.) 

1879 Dana Alan. Min. 170 Cleveite, Hydrated oxide of 
uranium, iron, erbium, cerium, yttrium, in cubic forms 
from Norway, 4 

Cle‘vel. @a/. Also clavel. A grain of corn. 

1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. s.v. Brewing, In grinding, 
they set their upper Mill-stone so high, that it breaks o 
only the Tops of the Clevel. 1736 Lewis /s¢e Thanet Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clevel, a grain of corn. 1887 Aestisk Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clavel, a grain of corn free from the husk. 

Clevelandite : see CLEAVELANDITE. 

Clever (kle-var),a. Also 3, (8- da/.) cliver, 7 
cleever, 7-8 cleaver. [Early history obscure: 
app. in local and colloquial use long before it be- 
came a general literary word. A single example 
of cliver is known in ME., but the word has not 
been found again till the 16th c., and it appears not 
to have been in general use till the close of the 
17th, since Sir Thos. Browne specially mentions 
it as Kast Anglian, and Ray cxplains it among 
his dialect words. Outside Eng., Koolman gives 
EFris. clifer (from clzfer), clever, skilful, alert, 
ready, nimble, and /éver, lever is used in same 
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sense at Ribe Stift in Jutland (Molbech). The early 
example suggests relation to MIE. c/rvers ‘claws, 
talons, clutehes’, in the sense ‘nimble of elaws, 
sharp to seize’, and the 16-17th ec. examples (also 
of cleverly) show it eonneeted with the use of 
the hands, a notion which still remains in the 
general sense of adrort, dexierous, having ‘the brain 
in the hand’, Cf. also Curverus. C/ever appears 
to have eome into gencral use about the time that 
deliver, formerly used in the sense ‘expert’, 
beeame obsolete, but there is no trace of any 
influenee of the one upon the other. The sense- 
development has analogies with that of s7mdle, 
adroit, hardy, handsome, nice, neat, clean. 

a 1682 Sir ‘I’. Browne J7ract viii. Wks. (1835) IV. 205 
Words of no general reception in England, but of common 
use in Norfolk, or peculiar to the East Angle countries ; as 
bawnd, buuny..straft, clever, matchly.) 

I. Nimble-handed, adroit, dexterous. 

+1. (?) Expert or nimble with the claws or hands, 
expert to seize. Obs. 

c1zz0 Bestiary 221 in O. E. Afisc. 7 On de clodede de 
neddre is cof, and te deuel cliuer on sinnes; Ai de sinfule 
bisetten he wile. (ze. The adder is quick (to dart) on the 
clothed, and the devil expert to lay hold on sins.] 

2. Deft ornimble of hands, neat-handed, ‘handy’ ; 
adroit, dexterous, or skilful in the use of the limbs 
and in bodily movements generally. 

1580-95 Soutuwetn. Let, in oct. IWks. (1856) p, xviii, 
Many are deep lawyers, many very clever in feats of body. 
1614 (see CLeverty]. 1674 Ray S. 6 2.C. lords (E.D.S.), 
Clever ..dextrous. 1677-1734 in Corrs. 1682 ID’ Urrry 
Butler's Ghost 16 In what a Posture he must stand To do it 
withacleverhand. 1881 Lescestersh. Gloss.(K. D.S.), Clever, 
nimble, agile, deft: an epithet more commonly applied to 
horses than men, 1888 Ectwortny /’. Somerset Word-bk., 
Clever, applied to a horse which is a good fencer, i.e. who 
does not stumble or hesitate in making leaps. .. ‘ The old 
mare is as cleverasacat’.  — ? 

3. Of persons: Possessing skill or talent; able 
to use hand or brain readily and effectively ; dex- 
terous, skilful ; adroit. (The eurrent sense.) 

1716 Appison Freeholder No. 22 The man has a cleaver 
pen it must be owned. a1745 Swirt Clever Tow Clinch 
(R.), As clever ‘I’om Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holbourn to die in his calling. 1815 
Jaxe Austen Eytiza v, Emma is spoiled by Deine the 
cleverest of her family. 1828 Carryte AZisc. (1858) I. 190 
Clever men are good, but they are not the best. a 1834 
Lamp Let. Sonthey in Life xvii. 67, I find genius .. decline 
with me, but I getclever. 1858 Kincs.ey /rarewell 5 Poems 
11878) 216 Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

b. Of things: Done or performed with adroit- 
ness, dexterity or skill, ingenious. 

a1704 L’Estrance 'J.), It was the cleverer mockery of the 
two. 1782 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 15 Dec., Her drawings 
are reckoned extremely clever. I hate that word, but cannot 
think of another. 1874 Bo Harte /dyés of Fort-hills, Wan 
Lee, The victins of any clever deception. 1883 Lrovp £06 
§ Flow 30 Halfa dozen clever sketches of views in India. 

II. Nimble, active, lithe, neat, handsome. 
4, ‘Nimble and light in movement; agile, active. 


Still Ziad. 

1694 Sir W. Hore Sword-mau's Vade-ut. 67 To wear 
plates of leed betwixt .. the soles of their ordinary walking 
shoes, that so they may feel themselves as it were lighter, 
and cleevrer (sic], when they put on their light dancing 
shoes. 1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3924/4 Giles Willis, a Glocester- 
shire Man .. clever in Lulk, who lately was a Drayman in 
this Town, 

b. ‘Active’ as opposed to ‘infirm’; having 
ordinary healthy activity; in health, well. dia/. 

1746 J. Cottier (Tim Bobbin) Lance. Gloss., Clever, 
cliver, lusty, skilful; also very well. 1887 Aentish Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Clever, in good health. ‘How are you to-day?’ 
‘Well, thankee, not very clever’, tc. not very active; not 
up to much exertion. 

5. Lithe of limb, elean-limbed, well-made ; lithe, 
handsome. Now dia/., also in U. S. 

1674 Ray S. & &. C. Words (see 6, and cf. 1840.] 1728 Gay 
Begg. Op. u. i, So clever a made Fellow he was. 1731 Mrs. 
Decany Antobiog, & Corr. (1861) 1. 277 A clever-shaped 

oung woman, a 1735 ArsuTHnort (J.), He called her lousy 

eg, though the girl was atight clever wench as any was. 
1840 Spurpens Supp, Voc. &. Anglia (E. 1). S.', Clever. 
d believe this word is peculiar to us in the sense of ‘ well- 
made’, applied to personal form; a clever lad—a clever 
horse. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clever, handsome. 
+6. Neat. Obs. 

1674 Ray S. & E. C. Words (E. D.S), Clever, neat, 
smooth, cleanly wrought, dextrous. 1677-1732 Coles, 
Clever, neat, smooth, dextrous. 1725 Bauev Erasi. 
Cotlo7. 341 There is a clever (sit/dum] neat church, but the 

Virgin does not dwell in it herself. 
III. Handy, convenient, agreeable, ‘nice ’. 
+7. Handy, neat and convenient to use; not 
‘elumsy or unwieldy, Odés. 

1715 Desacutiers /tres [inpr. 106 They might be made 
-of Plate-Iron; but it wou'd be difficult to make them so 
exact and clever. .such great Plates of Iron are not manag’d 

and work'd so easily, 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 
125 They took in pieces all my clumsy unhandy things, and 
made them clever convenient tables, stools, bedsteads, etc. 
1883 Stevenson Treasure /st. xxiii. 183 A very safe boat.. 
bot buoyant and clever in a seaway. 

8. With the mod. colloquial sense of ‘nice’, i.e 
pleasing from convenience or agreeableness. 

+a, Convenient, suitable, agreeable ; ‘niece’. Obs. 
1757 Gray Corr. w, Afasor 88 If you could write directly, 
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it would be clever. 1769 Miss Tatsor /.ctt. Mrs. Carter 
11. 191 Wecould not have been in so clever a place as this 
is, circumstanced as we are, this summer, a 1800 Cowrrr 
Wks. V. 290 ‘These clever apartments. 1811 L. Hawkins 
C'tess & Gertr. ILL. 51. 

b. Asa general epithet of satisfaction or liking 
(see quot. 1755). Ct. ‘nice’. dial. 

1738 Swirt & Pork //orace Sat. u. vi. 11 All this is 
mine but till I die. 1 can’t but think ‘twould sound more 
clever, To me and to my heirs for ever. 1755 Jonson, 
Clever,.4 This is a low word, scarcely ever used but in 
burlesque or conversation ; and applied to any thing a man 
likes, without a settled meaning. 1767 H. Kew.y, etc., 
Sabler |. 261 Kvery dish which was added .. was looked 
upon as an addition tothe merit of the entertainer; and 
he that was a clever fellow with a ‘Turbot was still cleverer 
if he could furnish a John Dory. 1833 Alen 4 Manners in 
America 1. vii. 233, LT heard of a gentleman having moved 
into a clever house, of another succeeding to aclever sum of 
money, of a third embarking in a clever ship and inaking a 
clever voyage with a clever cargo. 

e. Of persons; Good-natured, well-disposed ; 
amiable. U.S. collog.; ef. English ‘a niee man’. 

1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong, 1. ii, Then come, put the 
joruin about, And let us be merry and clever. 1804 
W. Austin Lett. Loudon 68 note, Clever in New England 
means honest, conscientious, 18a2 J. Fut Lett, Amer. 
77 Vhe landlord told me that.. Where a family scem 
to be poor and clever, he does not charge any thing for 
their sleeping on the floor. (By clever, he meant honest, or 
ofa good disposition.) 1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. 
II. 223 A clever person in America means an amiable good- 
tempered person. 1846 Worcester s.v., In the United 
States, the phrase ‘clever man’, or ‘clever fellow’, is em- 
ployed to denote a person of good nature, good disposition 


or good intentions. 
B. quasi-adzv. +a. Neatly, skilfully (ods.). b. 


Completely, quite, clean (d7a/.; cf. CLEVERLY 5). 

1664 Cotton /oet, HWks, (1765) 19 And lifted them sheer 
off, as clever As he had had a Crow or Lever. 1693 J. 
Cravton Ace. MVireinia in Alisce. Cur. (1708) III. 286 
The Secretary of State assured me, it had frozen clever 
over Potomack River. 1793 Exiza Parsons Homan as 
she should be \1. 211 You manage devilish clever to keep 
them together. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clever 
through, right through, straight through. Macaulay, 
alutig. of Claybrosk 1791, quotes, ‘I shail go next ways 
clever through Ullesthorpe’. 

Clever, var. of CLAVER v.!, to clamber. 

Clever(e, obs. form of CLEAVER(s. 

Clevera‘lity. Sc. and north. Eng. [irreg. f. 
CLEVER, alter comzcality, ete.) Cleverness. 

1828 Blackw. Afag. XXIV. 910, 1 answered with almost 
as much cleverality as himself. 1832 C. Brosté in Mrs. 
Gaskell Zi/e 76 Johnson hadn't a spark of cleverality in him. 
1833 Alausie Wanch xi. (1849) 71 The honest man whose 
cleverality had diverted us. 

Cleverish (kle‘vorif), a. [f. CLEvER a. + -18H.] 
Somewhat clever. Hence Cle-verishly, adv. 

1826 Disraeui Viz. Grey wu. ix. 49 A cleverish fellow. 
1844 — Coningsby 1. ii. 1 A few cleverish speeches and 
a good many cleverish pamphlets. 1833 Macaucav in Life 
§ Lett. (1889) 242 They are the letters of a cleverish man. 

1881 W. ‘THomson /acon, not Shaks. 2 Though evaders 
cleverishly conceal the fact. 

Cleverly (kle*vauili), azz. 
In a elever manner. 

1. With manual skill or dexterity, in a handy 
way; dexterously, adroitly. 

1614 Meriton Chr. Assuring-ho. 8 That surgion de- 
serveth praise who lightly presseth the wound, and handleth 
it cleverlie with the tops of his fingers. 1663 Butter //nd. 
1. 1. 398 These would .. sometimes catch them with a snap, 
As cleverly as th’ ablest trap. a1716 Soutu (J.', A rogue 
upon the highway may have as strony an arm, and take off 
a man’s head as cleverly, as the executioner. 1798 SouTnry 
Eng, Eclog. 1, He made them [traps] cleverly .. And.. 
I was pleased ‘To see the boy so handy. 

2. With skilful use of the intellect, skilfully, 
adroitly, dexterously, neatly. (The eurrent use.’ 

1654 Gavton (leas. Notes w. iii, 185 The Queen. .went 
very cleverly on with the rest of the story. 1657 Let. in 
Fuller Worthies (1811) Il. 195 He made an excellent good 
Sermon, and went cleaverly through, without the help of 
any notes. 1722 De Foe Xelig. Courtsh. 1. 1.11840) 15 If I 
speak a word, he turns it off..socleverly, that I can’t put in 
another word for my life. 1756 Smart //oratian Canons 
of Friendship \R.), Never was manso cleverly absurd. 1878 
Browninc Poets Crotste 82 The thing may be so cleverly 
declined ! 

+3. Nimbly; lightly, mobilely; agilely. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 166 A Leaden-Coffin .. that 
swant so cleverly in 9 inches water, that one night thrust it 
to and fro with a common walking stick. 1824 Miss Fer- 
RIER Jnther, Ixxxvili, He desired the servant to fetch Mrs. 
S. cleverly, for that her Ladyship. .was in a fit. 

+ 4. Hlandily, conveniently, eommodiously ; 
henee, agreeably, nicely. Obs. (Cf. CLever 7-8.) 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 105 Cartesius made choice 
of Extension wittily, thathe might thus more cleaverly bring 
all Physicks to Mathematicks. _@1777 Foote, This letter 
comes quite cleverly. 1791 ‘G. Gampapo’ Acad. Horsem. 
viii. (r809) rox, I could wish. .to give them an airing .. on 
a Sunday... but this I cannot cleverly do on a single horse. 

5. Fairly, fully, completely ; quite, ‘clean’. Now 
dial. and U.S. Cf. CLever B. 

1696 C. Leste Suake in Grass (1697) 170 But calas !).. 
they do not go cleverly off from the abovesaid Damnable 
Errors. 1788 T. JErrerson frit. (1859) 11. 457 While our 
second revolution is just brought to a happy end with you, 
yours here is hut cleverly under way. 1843 4 Haripurton 
Sam Slick in Eng. viii. (Bartlett), he landlord comes to 
me, as soon as I was cleverly up this morning. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cleverly, completely. 


[f. CLEVER + -Ly.] 


CLEW. 


8. 70 win cleverly (Horse-racing) : to win neatly 
after a close contest, with rather more advantage 
than seemed likely. 

1881 Marly Tel. 23 June, The latter got the best of it, und 
wou cleverly by a neck. 1885 7ruth 28 May 855/1 Mr 
Gerard’s colt would have won cleverly if he had not been 
interfered with early in the race. 

7. CS. dial. Well (in health. Cf. CLEVER 4 b. 

1860 Bartiuitr Dict. Amer, Cleverly, much used in some 
parts of New England, instead of wef/ or very well...‘ Ilow 
do you dot’ ‘JT ann cleverly’. 

Cleverness (klevames). [fas pree. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being clever. 

1755 Jounson, Cleverness, dexterity, skill, accomplish- 
ment. 1809 10 Coteripan /riend (1844) 11. 69 By Clever. 
ness..] mean a coinparutive readiness in the invention and 
use of means, for the realizing of objects and ideas. .clever- 
hess is a sort of genius for instrumentality. It is the brain 
inthe hand. 182z Waziitt Yadle.t, I. ix. 193 Cleverness 
is a certain knack or aptitude at doing certain things, 

+Cle-verus, a. Obs, rare '. (Cf. CLevent.] 
Apt or skilful to snatch or lay hold. 

1500-20 Denar fengeit Lreir xi, Vhe bissart, bissy but 
rebuik, Scho was so cleverus of her clvik, His bawis he 
micht not langer bruik, Scho held thame at ane hint. 

Clevicorde, obs. form of CLAvicurn. 

Clevis (klevis). So6-; also 7 cleuise, cle- 
visse, clevies; clivies, 7-5 clives, 9 clivvis; 5 
clevvy, 9 clevy. [Of uncertain form and origin : 
in most of the quotations treated as a singular 
with pl., in 9 c/eveses) ; but in some as plural, with 
cleuy, clevvy as its sing. It might be an OF. 
*chyfes :—klubist (like y/es eaves), f. weak stem of 
hleub-, cléof to CLrave, the thing being perhaps 
orig. a eloven or forked piece. Cf. Ger. £/ote.] 

A U-shaped piece of iron, with a pin or bolt 
passing through holes in the two ends, wherehy 
it can be bolted on to the end of a beam or the 
like, so as to form a loop to which tackle may be 
attached. The simple shape is variously modified 
according to purpose; in J/rning it becomes a 
hook with a pin or bolt ‘ef. c/zp-hook: Cuip! 3), 

a. as a means of connecting a plough or cart 
with the gear of the draught animal. 

1592 Lanc. & Chesh. Wills 11. 39 My best paire of clevis, 
my best plowe. 1613 Markuam Lug. //nsbhandinan 1.1. 
vill.’ 1635) 44 This Clevisse is a helpe for the evill making or 
going of a Plough. 1616 Suri. & Markn. Countr. Farie 
533 If it be Oxen, then there is but the plow cleuise, the 
teames, the youkes, and beeles. 1649 Buitne Ane. Sprov. 
/itpr.(1652) 213 Your chain that is put upon your plough cock 
or clevies. 1790 W. Marsnate Afidl. Counties 1E. D.S.1, 
Clery, a species of draft-iron of a plow. 1828 Weastrr, 
Clevy, Clewrs, an iron .. used on the end of a cart-neap to 
hold the chain of the forward horse or oxen; or a draft iron 
onaplow. 1868 Lossinc //udson 227 There were a dozen 
links of the chain, and two huge clevises. 

b. in A/tning: see quot. 

1653 Masxvove Lead Mines 271 (E. D.S.), Corfe, Clivies, 
Deads, Meers, Groves. 1747 Hooson AMiucr's Dict. Fj, 
At the end of the Rope a Knot is made, and thereon the 
Clives rests. 1802 Mawe J/in. Derdysh, Gloss., Clewis, an 
iron at the end of the engine rope, on which the bucket is 
hung. 1851 Tarrinc Gloss. Derbysh. Min. 7.1K. D. 5., 
Clives, clizies, the iron hoop or swivel at the end of the rope 
in which the kibble or corfe is suspended. 1876 C. Rowinxsos 
Mid-Vorksh. Gloss.\ E. D. S.1, Clizzis, a spring-hook. 

* Cf. the following : 

1888 North. N. 4 QO. June 29 Candleholders were originally 
made entirely of wood, the stalk having a cleft, called a 
*clevie ’, at the top to hold the fir candle. 

Clevre, obs. form of CLovER. 

Clew kliz ,sé.1 Forms: 1 cliwen, cliowen, 
cleowen, cliewen, clywen, 3-7 clewe, 3-6 
clowe, 4-5 clywe, 5- clew. See also CLUE. 
(OE. clrwen, cleowen, etc. (clywe, in Wr.-Wiileker 
187/29, is an error for clywenx of the MS.) = MLG. 
Aluwen, Du. kduzwen (all neuter , prob. dim. of the 
word in OHG. dru, klriet, Atiuwr, MAG. kliecwe, 
neuter, in same sense. OIIG. had also chli u wa 
fem., and dim. chliuweltn ; MING. Alinwel, klrtu- 
welin, also by dissimilation Aniuivel, knitulin ; 
mod.G, knauelclew. The ME. clywe. clewe, were 
prob. due to loss of the OE. final -z, rather than 
equivalent to MHG. &/uwe; thenee mod. clew. 
A variant spelling c/ue (cf. blew, blue, glew, glue, 
rew, rue, trew, Irue) appears in rath e., but was 
not frequent till 17th ; it has now become the pre- 
vailing form in the fig. sense 3, whieh. on aecount 
of the obsolescence of 2, is often not felt as fig. 

The length of the vowel in OF. is doubtful; some have 
assumed c/éowea as the typical form, hut Sievers thinks that 
it was prob. clizeen:—O Veut. *Ad:zv3no- dim. of “kde ye- 
(whence OHG. A/iu, Alisaed + pre-Teut. type *eleu-r, f. 
root gln-, glen-, to gather intoa mass, ‘glomerare’; cf. I 
gn-ere, gliivma, Skr. ghius ball.) - 

+2. A globular body; a ball formed by eoiling 
together or conglomeration’. Oés 

0897 K. Evert Gregory's ast, xexv, 241 De ul .. sona 
sua hiene mon zefehd, sna zewint he to anum cliewene 
/éd, 244 Donne Oxi ierre des ytemestan domes. arafed 
dxt cliwen dare twyfealdan heortan. at1o00o /harnizx 226 
(Gr.), Pa yslan onginnab lucan logsedere geclungne to clec 
wenne. croooin lhorpe //em, 11. 514 Swailce fyren cly wen 
c10so Supp. .# lfric’s Voc. in Wr W. 187 Globus, clywen 
..Glomer, globelinm, Cleowen. arsge Orel 4 Nigh? 578 


CLEW. 


Pu .. pinchest a lutel soti cleowe [v.~ clowe, clewe]. 1508 
Fisner /}’ks. 53 Thou shalte..set all wretched synners as a 
clewor a grete hepe of fyre. 1796 STEDMAN Survinant (1813) 
J. vii. 162 Both these creatures by forming themselves in a 
clew, have often more the appearance of excrescences in the 
bark than that of animals. 

b. A round bunch or cluster of things. 

1616 SurrLt. & Markn. Countr. Farme 324 lf the whole 
troupe [of bees] be diuided into manie clewes, or round 
bunches, you need not then doubt but that there are manie 
Kings. 1669 in Phil. Trans. 1V. 1018 Of a great clew of 
worms voided by crude mercury taken inwardly. 

2. esp. A ball formed by winding thread; a ball 
of thread or yarn. (The regular name in Scotland 
and north of England.) 

956 in Cod. Dipl. U11. 451 (Bosw.), An cliwen godes nett- 
Rernes. c10g0 in Wr.-Wiilcker 413 Glomer, cleowen. ¢1385 
Cnaucer L. G. IW. 2140 Ariadne, His wepne, his clewe 
[v.r. clyw, clew, clywe] .. Was by the gayler in the hous 
I-leyd. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 83 Clowchyn, or clowe [v.” 
clewe], glonius, globus. 1483 Cath. Angl. 69 To wynde 
clowys, glomerare. 1540 R. Hyrpe tr. Vives’ Lustr. Chr. 
Woman 1 viil. (R.), What a fowle thing is it, to see a 
woman .. for hir clewe or prayer booke, to turne the 
cards. 1580 Baret Alv., Clew, bottome of thread. 1688 R. 
Home si rmoury i. 346/1 The Weavers Trough is that 
in which he puts his Clews of Yarn. 1866 R. CHAMBERS 
Ess. Ser. 1. 26 Clews and corks..to roll along the floor. 

Jig. or Suaxs. Alls Well. iii. 188 [fit beso, you haue 
wound a goodly clewe. 1645 Br. Hatt Peace Maker § 13 
To winde up this clew of our discourse. 1818 Scotr rt. 
Midi. xxiv, There is aye a wimple in a lawyer's clew. 1879 
Butcuer & Lane Odyss. 9 When he had wound up the 
clew of war. 

b. The cocoon spun by a silkworm or the like. 

1599 T. M[ouret] S7/ézvormes 68 From out whose belly.. 
Whole clews of silk scarse half concocted, spring. 1616 
SurFi. & Markn. Countr. Farme 489 They grow madde 
yntill they be packed vp in their little clewes and bottomes. 
1658 RowLanp JVoufet's Theat, {us. Ep. Ded., She first 
disposeth it for the strengthning of her clew of yarn. 

3. A ball of thread, which in various mytho- 
logical or legendary narratives (esp. that of Theseus 
in the Cretan Labyrinth) is mentioned as the 
means of ‘threading’ a way through a labyrinth 
or maze; hence, in many more or less figurative 
applications: that which guides through a maze, 
perplexity, difficulty, intricate investigation, etc. 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 2016 Ariadne, Bya clewe of twyn 
as he hath gon The same weye he may returne a-non ffol- 
wynge alwey the thred as he hath come. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden uw. xx. (Rolls) If. 385 Laborinthus..3if eny man 
wente pbider yn wib oute a clewe of prede, it were ful harde 
to finde a way out. 1494 Fabyan 1. ccxxxviii, But y* comon 
fame tellyth, yt lastly the quene wanne to her [Rosamounde] 
by a clewe of threde, or sylke. 1588 Greene Metam. 
Wks. (Grosart) IX. 28 No courteous Ariadne to giue them 
a clew of threed to draw them out of their miseries. ¢ 16z0 
FLetcHer & Mass. Yrag. Barnavelt i. i.in Bullen O. P/. 
11883) II. 2x0 The labourinthes of pollicie I have trod To 
find the clew of safetie. 
him that has got Fair Rosamond’s bower, With the clew 
in his power. 1785 Crappe .Vewspaper 140 With clews 
like these they tread the maze of state. 1855 PrescoTr 
Philip If, \. 1. vii. 226 A clew for conducting the student 
through more than one intricate negotiation. 

b. With the literal sense obscured; An indica- 
tion to follow, a slight direction, a ‘key’. See 
CLUE, the prevalent spelling. 

1724 Watts Logic iv. il. § 7 For want of some clew [ed. 
1813 clue], or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 1760 STERNE 
Serm. Yorick ix. (1773) 41 With this clew, let us endeavour 
to unravel] this character of Herod as here given. 1844 
Moztey &ss. (1878) II. 36 This distinction gives us the clew 
toa good deal of Arnold's language. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) 1. App. 647 We may here have lighted on the 
clew to the great puzzle. 

4. Used in reference to the thread of life, which 
the Fates are represented as spinning. 

1615 CrookE Body of Max 198 Life..may be compared to 
a clew of yarne, such as the Poets faigned the Destinies to 
spin. 1650 Be. Hatt Salen Gil. 296 The old man knowes 
how little of his clew is left in the winding. a@ 1683 OrpHam 
On Recov. Poet. Wks. (1686) 50 And for another Clew her 
Spindle fit. 1821 Byron Savdax. v. i. 237 Our clew being 
well-nigh wound out, let's be cheerful. 

5. A thread or cord (in a series). 

a1700 DryveN (J.), They see small clews draw vastest 
weights along, Not in their bulk, but in their order, strong. 

6. The series of small cords by which a ham- 
mock is suspended at the two ends, called respec- 
tively the head-clew and foot-clew. 

1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 14 A hammock thrown 
over his shoulders .. the Clew hanging half way down his 
back. 1837 Makrryat Dog-fiend xxv, It was sitting on the 
head-clue of Smallbones’s hammock. 

7. Naud. A lower corner of a square sail, or the 
aftmost corner of a fore-and-aft sail, to which are 
made fast the tacks and shcets by which it is 
extended and held to the lower yard. + Zo spread 
a large (full, small) clew: (of a square sail) to 
have the two lower comers of the sail wide (or 
otherwise) apart ; hencc, to spread large (or small) 
canvas. From clew to caring: ht. the diagonal 
of a square sail; fg. from bottom to top, ‘ from 
top to toe’, completely. 

1627 Cart. Smitn Seaman's Gram. vii. 32, When the 
Saile is large and hath a good Clew, we say she spreds a 
large Clew, or spreds much Canuas. 1645 Br. Hater 
Remed. Discontents 62 Having that large clew which they 
»pread, expos’d to all windes. 1698 Cart. LaNGrorD in 


1706 Appison Rosamond 1. iii, Of , 


496 


Phil. Trans. XX. 412 The Clews of the Sails I spik’d all 
down to the Timbers. 1707 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Clew 
of the Sail of a Ship is the lower Corner of it which reaches 
down to that Earing where the Tackles and Sheats are 
fastned. 1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 2) 215 
If weights be fastened to the clews, the boat’s drift will be 
much retarded. 

b. transf. The expanse of the wings (of a bird). 

1608 SytvesteR Du Bartas, Fob (1621) 946 Is't by thy 
wisdom that the Hawk doth mew, And to the southward 
spreads her winged clew ? 

8. Clew up: an act of clewing up a sail; fg. a 
case of despair. (Adm. Smyth.) 

9. Comb. Clew-bottom, a bottom or reel to 
wind a clew on; in quot. fig. 

1737 OzELL Rabelais 11. vii. 11. 40 The clew-bottom of 
Theology. 

Clew, dial. form of CLow, sluice. 


Clew, clue (kl7), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

l. trans. To coil zg into a ball. 

¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 885 Pis blessud mayde clew3the up 
her leggus herre to. 1818 Scotr Leg. Montr. xiii, To lie 
..clew’d up like a hurchin. 1860 Mayne RED Quadrupeds 
(1868) 165 The power of clueing themselves up 4 la hedgehog. 

2. To point owt as by a clew or clue. 

a 1625 Beaum. & FL. Wom, Pleased. vy, A woman might 
awake me, Direct, and clew me out the way to happinesse. 

3. To follow or track as by a clew or clue. 

1663 Flagellum ; or Oliver Cromwell (1672) 175 We have 
through these Labyrinths of his shifted Designs, now clued 
him to his lustful and adulterous Usurpation. 

4. Naut. To clew up: to draw the lower ends 
or clews (of sails) up to the upper yard or the 
mast in preparation for furling or for making 
‘goose-wings’. Zo clew down: to let down 


(sails) by the clews in unfurling them. Also aéso/. 
a. 1745 P. THomas Fraud, Anson's Voy. 346 We with all man- 
ner of Expediticn clew’d up and furl’d her other Sails. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 161 We found it necessary to 
clew up every thing but the close reefed fore sail. 1840 R. 
Dana Bef. Mast vy. g We had hardly time to haul down and 
clew up before it was upon us. /é7d., We clewed down, 
and hauled out the reef-tackles again. 
1762 Fatconer Shifwr. 1. 92 Clued-up each top- 
sail, and by braces squared, 1806 A. Duncan .Vedson 75 
The sails were all clued up. 
b. fg. Cf. ‘wind up’. 

1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk. Introd. 5 An afflicting 
malady..which. .closed his valuable life, and clued up our 
arrangements. 

Clew, -e, obs. pa. t. of CLAw z. 

Clewe, = c/euwe, obs. form of CLEAVE, CLEVE], 

Clew-garnet, clue-. Nau. [f. CLEW sé. 
+GarneET.] <A tackle to ‘clew up’ the ‘ courses’ 
or lower square-sails in furling ; cf. CLEW-LINE. 

a. 1626 Capt. Smitn Accid, Yung. Seamen 15 Clew garnits, 
tyes, martlits. 1627 — Seaman's Gram. 22 The Clew gar- 
net is a rope made fast to the clew of the saile, and from 
thence runnes in a blocke seased to the middle of the yard, 
which in furling doth hale vp the clew of the saile close to 
the middle of the yard. 1749 CuHatmers in PArl, Trans. 
XLVI. 366 We.. had our Fore and Main Clew-Garnets 
manned to haul up our Courses. 1884 Darly News 7 Oct. 
2,5 He went to his station on the clew-garnet. 

. 1762 Fatconer Shifwr. 11.165 Mann the clue-garnetts, 
let the main-sheet fly. 1825 H. Gascoigne Nav. Fane 49 
The weighty Courses from their arms they cast, Cluegar- 
nets, Buntlines, for the present fast. 

Clewis, obs. pl. of CLEUCH. 

Clew'-line, clue’-line. A@uz/. Also 7 clu- 
ling. [f. CLEW sé.+ Ling.] <A tackle connecting 
the clew of a sail to the upper yard or the mast, 
by which it is drawn up in furling ; sometimes, 
but not generally, applied to the clew-garnets. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram, v. 22 The clew line is 
the same to the top sailes top gallant and spret sailes, as 
the Clew garnet is to the maine and foresailes. «a 1642 Sir 
W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 329/2 He hears the 
Seamen cry..haul home a Cluling. 1748 Anson's Voy. 1. x. 

8 Endeavouring to hand the top-sails, the clew-lines and 
banclines broke. 1762 FALconer SAipzer. 1. 196 Through 
rattling blocks the clue-lines swiftly run. 1882 Daz/y Ted. 
12 Sept. 2/2 You have overhauled your clew-lines, the yard 
has been hoisted over your head. 

Cley/e, obs. form of CLAY, CLEE. 

Cleyff, obs. f. CLirr. 

Cleym(e, Cleymiare, obs. ff. CLAIM, CLAIMER. 

Cleyn(e, cbs. form of CLEAN. 

Cleyngk, obs. form of CLINK, CLENCH v. 

Cleynt, obs. pa. pple. of CLENCH vz. 


+ Cley-staff, cleyk-staff. Os. [possibly f. 
cley, CLEE; but more prob. f. cleyR=CLEEK.] A 
crook, a crozier. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 80/1 Cleystaffe (2 MSS. & Pynson, 
Cleyke staffe) cambuca. [Medulla Gram., Camtbuca, a bus- 
choppys cros, or a crokid staf.] 

Cliack (kleiak). Sc. Also clyack. [Possibly 
a, Gaelic cliathach (kliajax) battle, because of 
the contest or struggle to have the ‘last cut’.] 

The last armful of corn cut at harvest on any farm, 
the kirn-cut: called in the south of Scotland the 
‘maiden’, and in Northumberland the ‘kimn-baby’: 
ef. Kinn 56.2 Hence cliack-sheaf, cliack-night. 

1880 Gorpon Bk. Chron. Keith 58 In getting ‘ Cliack’ a 
scramble was made to get the last handful of corn to cut. 
1884 W. Carnie in Mod. Sc. Poets Ser. vi. 206 We spoke 
aboot the cliack nicht. 1889 Glasgow Her, 12 Aug. 9/1 The 


CLICK. 


clyack sheaf is. .still occasionally to be seen hanging in farm 
kitchens above the fireplace, having a ribbon tied round it. 

+ Cliauntor. Ods. rare—\. A client. 

1467 Eng. Gilds (1870) 400 [The attorners] conseilynge 
ther cliantors to vse eny fals accyons. 

+ Clib, cz. Os. [Derivation uncertain: some 
think it related to next word.] ? Eager, sharp, keen. 

1275 Duty Christians in O. E. Misc. (1872) 144 We 
schulde abute cristes lay beon yeornfulle and clybbe. ¢ 1zg0 
Lives Saints (1887) 307 He was nobing clib to heom for-to 
a-sailli heom with wou3, Non more bane pe port-hound pat 
nei3 men geth I-nou3 .. A teie doggue is clib I-nov3, wane 
man comez In is si3te .. he is clibbest op-on heom bat arriet 


him with ston. : 

Clitbby, ¢. Obs. exc. dial. [The Cornwall 
Glossaries have c/zb to adhere; in Comwall and 
Devonshire c/idby is ‘sticky, adhesive’; OE. had 
clibbor ‘adhesive, sticky’, related to clifian, 
CLEAVE v.2] See quots. 

1598 Herring’s Tayle (Nares‘, Then clibbie ladder gainst 
his battered flanck he rears, 1876 Nares, C/iddy, is used 
in the dialect of Devon in the sense of adhesive. 1880 
£. & W. Cornwall Gloss., Clibby, adhesive, sticky. 

|| Cliché (klzfe). [Fr., pa. pple. of c/icher, var. of 
cliguer to click, applied by die-sinkers to the 
striking of melted lead in order to obtain a proof 
or cast : see Littré.] 

1. The French name for a stereotype block; a 
cast or ‘dab’; applied esp. to a metal stereotype 
of a wood-engraving used to print from. 

Originally, a cast obtained by letting a matrix fall face 
downward upon a surface of molten metal on the point of 
cooling, called in English type-foundries ‘ dabbing ’. 

1832 Bappace Econ. Manuf. xi. (ed. 3) 95 A process for 
copying, called in France clichée. 1850 Art. Frni. 219 
Cliché is also applied to the French stereotype casts from 
woodcuts. 1868 C. Darwin in Life (1887) III. 87 Engel- 
mann _has..offered me clichés of the woodcuts. 

2. Extended to the negative in photography. 
(Mod. Dicts.) 

Clichy-white. A pure white-lead manufac- 
tared at Clichy in France. Ure Dict. Arts (1875). 

Click (klik), 54.1 Also 7 Klick. [Goes with 
Crick v.1, q.v.; cf. also Du. and Ger. Alich; OF. 
cligue the ‘tick’ of a clock or watch.] 

1. A slight, sharp, hard, non-ringing sound of 
concussion, thinner than a c/ac&, such as is made by 
the dropping of a latch, the cocking of a gun, ete. 

1611 Cotecr., Nrguet, a knick, klick, snap with the teeth 
or fingers. 1772-84 Coox Voy. (1790) I. 241 When they 
cocked their firelocks, he [exclaimed]. .‘ That all the locks 
made but one click’. 1788 J. Wotcott (P. Pindar) Peter 
to Tom Wks. 1812 I. 531 Whose fob... Was quite a stranger 
to a Watch's click. @1845§ Hoop Tale Trumpet xiv, The 
click of the lifted latch. 1873 G. C. Davirs Mount. & Mere 
xiv. 115 The click of tbe stonechat perched on a boulder. 
1889 Froupe Two Chiefs Dunboy xxvii. 414 A significant 
click caught the ear of both. . Sylvester had cocked a pistol. 

2. Afech. A piece of mechanism which makes 
this noise in acting; es/. a. the catch or detent 
which falls into the notches of a ratchet-wheel, 
and so prevents it from turning backwards; b. the 
catch for a lock or bolt, a latch (cf. CLICKET). 

1758 Fitzceratp in PAil. Trans. L. 728 The click fixed 
on the frame stops the larger rochet. 1819 Rees Cyc/. s. v. 
Lock :L.‘\, The third part of the lock is the tumbler, which 
is a catch or click holding the bolt from being withdrawn. 
1822 Imison Sc. & Arfied. Webster) I. 85 The click suffers 
the ratchet wheel to pass. ; ; 

3. A defect in a horse’s action, causing the toe 
of the hind hoof to strike the shoe of the fore foot. 
Also fig. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 10 Dec. 4/1 When Ministers are riding 
the high horse of strict legality, such a discovery .. is a 
serious click in their gallop. j 

4. Zool. A name for the beetles of the family 
Elateride, from the clicking sound with which 
they spring upward when they have fallen on their 
backs. Also clich-beetle. 

1848 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club. 11, No. 6. 327 
They often fall on their backs, from which position they 
escape by a mechanism .. which .. causes them to rise with 
a jerk, accompanied with a snapping noise, whence they 
have been named ‘clicks,’ or ‘spring-jacks.’ 188: WHITE- 
HEAD Hofs 48 The wireworm, the larva of an insect known 
familiarly as the click beetle. : ; ; 

5. A class of articulations occurring in certain 
languages of S. Africa, consisting of sharp non- 
vocal sounds formed by suction, with the sudden 
withdrawal of the tongue from the part of the 
mouth with which it is in contact. Also CLUCK. 

1857 Livincstone Trav. vi. 115 The Bamepela have 
adopted a click into their dialect. 1883 R. N. Cust Mod. 
Lang. Africa \1. xii. 300 It is generally. .supposed that the 
Clicks found in the Zulu Language have been adopted from 
their neighbours the Hottentots. 1884 Sa/, Kez. 14 June 

86/1 The Bushmen languages can show eight clicks, the 
fieneatse four, and the Zulu-Kaffir three. — 

6. A smart, sudden blow, rap, or jerk, such as 
causes or suggests the sound described in sense 1. 

1847-78 HaLuiweLi, Click, a blow. Fast. 1874 Slang 
Dict., Click, a knock or blow. 1880 H’. Cornwall Gloss. 
(E. D. S.)s. v., I'll gi’ "ee a click under the ear. 

7. attrib. and in Combé., aselick-beetle (see 4); 
click-iron, the iron detent of a ratchet-wheel 


(see 2a); click-pulley, a pulley with a click 


CLICK. 


(2 a) to prevent the sheave from running back ; 
elick-wheel, a ratchct-whcel. 

1831 J. Hottann Manuf. Metals 1. 91 :Cabinet Cycl.) 
This chain .. contains towards the lower end a click iron. 
1874 Kuicnr Dict. Mech., Click. pulley, Click-wheel. 

rs Hence, or froin the verb-stem, various redupli- 
cated expressions for recurring or successive sounds 
of the click type, Click-clack 54. and vw. (dial. 
click-to-clack, clickely-clack\, also applicd to chatter- 


ing or prating. Also Click-click. 

178z Miss Burney Ceci/ia (1783) 1. iii. 41 The insignificant 
click-clack of modish conversation, 1808 79 Jamison, 
Click-clack, uninterrupted loquacity. 1836 Aouseh. Words 
XIII. 544 The click-clack of lesser engines pumping dry 
the numerous springs. 1867 Miss BrouGcuton Cometh up as 
a Fé. xxxiii, Lady Lancaster click-clacking away at that 
eternal knitting. 1870 Miss BrioGman X. Lynne I. xi. 
175 At every stitch ‘click-click ’ went the steel pins, 1875 
Bliss Bravpon Strange World I11. i. 4 To hear the click, 
click, click of the needle. 1877 E. Peacock N. WW. Linc. 
Gloss. (E. D.S.) Clichety-clack, the noise made by a person 
walking in pattens. 1882 Besane Revolt of Maun vi. (1883) 
149 The steady click-click of the loom. 

Click, s/.2 [partly a variant of CLEEK; partly 
the stem of CLick v.2 used as sé. and in comé.] 

1. = CLeeEK, hook. 2. (See quot.) 

1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss. \E. D.S.) Click, a familiar term 
amongst miners for money earned or gained in addition to 
regular wages. 1883 /f{udidersf. Gloss. (E. D.S,) Clicks, the 
hooks used for moving packs of wool. 

3. The act of clicking ; a jerk with a cleck or hook. 
1886 Pali Mail G. 6 Oct. 4/2 When a fish is seen the hooks 

are simply thrown beyond it, and ..a sharp ‘click’ usually 
sends them into the soft under parts of the fish. 

4. A manceuvre in wrestling, whereby the adver- 
sary’s foot is sharply knocked off the ground. 

(Cf. 1611 Coter., Cfinguet, as Cliquet; also, a certaine 
tricke in wrestling.] 1872 Daily News21 May, Graham is 
said to be one of the best men in England for the click.. 
Putting on the click, however.. he brought Mein down. 
1883 Staudard 24 Mar. 3/7 The young champion. .admin- 
istered the inside click. ; 

5. Com. click-hook, a large hook fixed in a 
pole or fastened to a rope, for catching or landing 
fish ; a cleek. 

182z Bewick Jem. 36 What he could catch with his own 
click-hook in the river he deemed his own. 1883 /isheries 
Exhib. Catal. 13 Eskimo Click-hook for taking fish. 18386 
Patt Mail G. 6 Oct. 4/2 Poaching with click-hooks. 

Click (klik), v1 [Found only since 16th c.: it 
agrees in form and sense with Du., LG., dial. Ger. 
&likken; also partly in sense with OF. c/tguer 
(Cotgr.). How far these arc connected is unccr- 
tain: the word is of echoic crigin, and may have 
arisen independently in different langs. In Eng- 
lish and Teutonic generally, it appears to stand 
in ablaut relation to ¢/ack, as expressing a thinner 
and lighter sound; cf. chip, chap, clip, clap, 
clink, clank.] 

Ll. zzir. To make the thin, dry, hard sound 
described under Crick sé.1 1, 

1611 Cotcr., Cliguer, to clacke, clap, clatter, clicke it. 
«@ 1682 [see Crickinc ppl. a.] 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Frid. 
tor Lhe solemu death- watch click'd the hour she died. 1816 
Kirsy & Sp, Eutowol. (1843) If. 302 It clicks as if it was 
walking in pattens. 1853 Kane Grinnedl Exp, xxiii. (1856) 
287 The ice sounded .. like some one hammering a nail 
agaiust the ship’s side, clicking at regular intervals. 

b. with object of result. 

1819 Crase 7. of Hal/ x. Wks. 1834 VI. 236 Who would 
bear his chains And hear them clicking every wretched 
hour. @ 1832 — Posth. T. Wks. VIII. 17 ‘Vhe clock that 
both by night and day Click'd the short moments. 

ec. Of a horse: see Crick sd, 3, 

1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5170/4 Sometimes clicks in his Pace. 
2. drans. To strike with this noisc; to causc 
(anything) to make such a noise. 

1981 T. Lovett Dial. Dancing, He trips her toe, and 
clicks her cheek, to show what he doth crave. 1605 B. 
Jonson Seyanus u. ii, Jove..at the stroke click'd all his 
marble thumbs. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes m1. vill. 124 
Humble your selves, and click your Chains to th’ ground. 
1830 Marrvat Arnueg’s Own xxxiv, They .. clicked their 
glasses together. 1830 Texnyson Ow/, Merry milkmaids 
click the latch. 

3. lechn. To rule with a machine pen, the wheel 
of which clicks. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 5 Nov. 166,1 This operation of clicking 
li. e. ruling the pattern on paper] is the really curious part 
of the manufacture [of tartan woodwork.] /éfd. 166/3 He 
‘clicks’ his pen to the first white line .. Over sheet after 
sheet he clicks away. A : 

Click (klik), v2 Chictly wa/, [A variant of 
CLEEK with shortened vowel: cf. ste# = ME. she, 
wick, in Spenser weeke, etc. Phonetically, it 
might also be the northern forin of CLitc#.] /rans. 
\arely iz/r.) To clutcli, snatch, seize, lay hold of; 
= CLEEK. Also with w/. 

1674 Ray N.C. !Words, Klick up, to catch up, celeriter 
corripere. 1691 /bid,, Click, arripere. c16g0 B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Click, to snatch. ‘I have Clickt the Nah 
from the Cull,’ [ whipt the Hat from the Man’s Head. 
1716 T. Warp Eng, Ref 353 The Vicar..Clickt up a Rail, 
that they had broke. /4id. 1v. 397 (D.) ‘1 take ‘em to pre- 
vent abuses,’ Cants he, and then the Crucifix And Chalice 
fromthe Altarclicks. 1788 W. Marsuatt £&. Vorksh. Gloss. 
(E. D, S.) Click, to snatch hastily or rudely. 1765 Uni. 
gece 40/1, 1 clik'd a fancy to you. 1863 Mrs. 
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Toocoop Vorksh. Dial, Click hold of him. 1877 FE. Pea- 
cock sv. I. Liuc, Gloss., Click, to snatch .. Mud is said 
to click up when it adheres in large flakes to the feet. 

Jig. 1680 H. More Afoval. Apoc. 283 To disarm my 
Antagonist of several Arguments that he clicks up. 

Click, obs. form of CLiqur. 

Clicker! (klitkoz). [f. Crick v.1 + -rit.] 

1. One who or that which clicks; a horse that 
clicks in trotting. 

Old Lincolush, Song, ‘ Howden Fair’ (N. & 
vin. V. 345) Some for panting scarce could draw, An 
were clickers too, I knaw. 

2. Techn. One who rules with a inachinc-pen, 
the whecl of which clicks, Cf. Crick v.! 3. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 5 Nov. 166/1 The clickers are those 
who rule the tartan pattern on [tartan woodwork. } 

3. Comd, clicker-hole, the valve-holc of bellows. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem, 69 The clicker-hole of 
the. .pair of bellows. 

Clicker’. (Scnsc 1 is app. the original, and 
has been variously referred to Ciick v.! and v.2] 

1. sfang. A shop-kceper’s tout. (Originally a 
shoemaker’s: cf. next sense. ) 

c1690 B. EE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clicker, the Shoe-maker’s 
Journeyman or Servant, that cuts out all the work, and stands 
at or walks before the door, and saies ‘ What d’ ye lack, sir? 
What d’ ye buy, madam’? 1719 D’Urrey Pré/s V. 242 Let 
Clickers bark on the whole Day. 1721-1800 Baicey, 
Clicker, a Shoemaker or Salesman who at a Shop invites 
Customers. 1755-78 Jounson, Clicker, a low word for the 
servant of a salesman who stands at the door to invite cus- 
tomers, 1873 Slang Dict., Clicker, a female touter at a 
bonnet shop. 

2. A foreman shoemaker who cuts out the leather 
for boots and shoes, and gives it out tothe workmen. 

1690 [see sense 1]. 1808 nv. Reg. Chron. 122 A young 
man .. who was what is termed a clicker, or foreman to a 
boot and shoemaker. 1837 Wuittock Bh. 7 rades (1842) 
403 One man..does nought but cut and give out work—he is 
the ‘ cliquer’. 

3. Printing. The foreman of a companionship 
of compositors who distributes the ‘ copy’ among 
the others, and attends to the paging, placing of 
head-lines, and the like ; he also keeps an account 
of what each sets up, and makes up the bill. 
(App. introduced between 1770 and 1808.) 

1808 StoweER Printer’s Gram. 466 The clicker (the person 
so appointed) applies to the overseer for the copy. 1875 
Urr Dict. Arts 111. 640 The MS...is then handed to a 
clicker or foreman of a companionship, or certain number 
of compositors. 1885 Scofswran 26 Aug. 3/6 Compositor— 
First-class clicker, smart at upmaking. 

Hence Clitckership (sense 3). 

1882 Standard 1 Dec. 8/4 Overseership or Clickership 
required by good practical Printer. 

Clicket (klikét), 54. Os. exc. dial. Forms: 
4 cliket(t, kleket, 4-5 clyketit, 4-6 cleket, 5 
clekyt, 6 clickette, clycket, (kliket, clycked , 
7 cliquet, 6- clicket. [a. OF. c/rguct, which ap- 
pears to have had most of the Ing. senses; cf. 
quot. 1300 in sensc 1; also Du Cange ‘clguclus 
pessulus versatilis. /ogec/ alias cliguel’?; Cotgr. 
cliguel ‘the ring, knocker, or hammer of a dore, 
a Lazars clicket or clapper’; mod.F. cézgzc?.] 

l. The latch of a gate or door. Still dzad. 

[arz00o W. pve Bisreswortn in Wright Voc. 170 Par 
cliket & cerure [g/oss. lacche and hok] Ert !a mesoun le 
plus sure.] c13z5 £. E. Addit. 2’. B. 858 He went forthe 
at pe wyket, and waft hit hym after, pat a clyket hit clest 
clos hym byhynde. 1393 Lanct. P. Pe. C. vi. 252 To 
openen and vndo pe hye 3ate.. Hue hap a keye and a 
clyket. cxqz5 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 668 Hee sericula, clykyt 
1530 Parscr. 2c6/1 Clycket of a dore, clicguette. 1881 
Shropsh, Word-.bk, Clicket, the fastening of a gate. 

+2. A latch-key. (In Maundevile it may mean 
a clapper: cf. 4.) Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer JJerch. 7. 802 Ianuarie .. Wol no wight 
suffren bere the keye Saue he hym self for of the smale 
wyket He baar alwey of siluer a Clyket.. With which whan 
pat hym leste he it vnshette. /é4/. 873 This fresshe May. .In 
warm wex hath emprented the clyket.. And Damyan. .The 
cliket countrefeted pryuely. ¢ 1400 MAUNDEv. (1839) 210 He 
smytethe on the Gardyn jate with a Clyket of Sylver, that 
he holdethe in his hond [? mistransl. : the Fr. is ‘sonne une 
clokette d’argent', the other Eng. transl. ‘knylles a lytill 
bell of siluer hat he hase in his hand’). ¢1440 Pomp. Parv. 
82/1 Clykett, clitortin, clavicula, 1483 Cath. Angi, 66/1 
A clekett, canis, 1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. 
May 251 Céincke, a keyhole : Whose diminutiue is clicket, 
vsed of Chaucer fora Key. 

+3. A catch, holdfast, trigger, bolt, that fastens 
anything by falling or springing into position. Oés. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x. 401 Thair ledderis .. maid a clap, 
aghen the cleket Wes festnyt fast in the kyrnell. Ad. xvu. 
674 In hye he gert draw the cleket (of a military engine] 
And smertly swappit out the stane. 

+4. A contrivance for making a clicking sound : 
a. A clapper or rattle carricd by beggars in France, 
like the clap-dish in England. 

r6rr Cotcr., Cliguette a clicket, or clapper; such as 
Lazers carrie about with them. 1634 T. Jounson tr. /ares's 
Chirurg. Xxv. xviii. 11678) 606 Cliquets. .have two or three 
little pieces of boards so fastned together with leather, that 
they will make a great noise. /4/d., Cliquets, where-with 
he would ever now and then make a great noise. 1737 
Ozet. Rabelais u. xix, Such a Noise as the Lepers of 
Brittany use to do withtheir clappering Clickeis. ; 

b. Bones rattled as accompaniment to music. 

1611 Coter., Clicynettes, clickets; or flat bones, where- 


Ser. 
there 


CLIENT. 


with a prittic ratling noise is made. Llence 1666-81 in 
Biount Glossogr. ; and 1692 Cores. 
e. fy. A chattering tongue. Cf. CLaprrn. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Bourse, A tatling huswife, whose Clicket 
is cuer wagging. 

5. Applicd to a valve or lid that shuts with a 
click, and various other articles ; sce quots. 

c1gso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 573 Cértedéa, a cliket, or a 
forsere, 1876 Wid-Yorksh. Gloss. KF. D.S.)Clicket, a large 
wooden salt-box, with a sloping lid, on hinges, and made 
to hang against the wall. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word.bk., Clicket, the valve of a pump. 

6. In the following it is supposed by some to 
mean a she-fox: cf. CLickeT v. 

aisoo MS. Cott, Gaiba ¥., ix. If. 120 sMalliw.: (A good 
horse is] ‘Vayled as fox, Comly as a kyng, Nekkyd as a 
dukyng, Mouthyd as a kliket. 

7. attrib, and Comb., as clicket-gate, a gate 
with a latch, a wicket; + clicket-key, a key for 
a t clicket-lock or latch-lock. 

@1§28 SKELTON Bowge Courte 371 Lytell prety Cate, [low 
ofte he knocked at her klycket gate. 1657 Reeve Gad’s 
Plea 69 The Spirit entred by the eare .. the clicket-gate of 
conversion. c1g24 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Milt, London 
(Nichols 1797) 119, 5 plate lockes with *Cleket keyes. 1439 
Ace. All Souls Oxford in Rogers Agric. & Pr. V1. 5521, 
27 clicket locks each with eys. 1827 Lanc. Wills 1. 
3t The cofur wt the cleket lok. 

Clicket (klitket|, v. For forms sec sb. ff. 
CLICKET sé.: cf. F. cligueler to make a clicking 
noise.] Hence Cli‘cketing v/. sb. and ff/. a. 

1. ¢rans. Yo latch or lock. 

1362 Lanor. /’. P/, A. v1. 103 Pe dore I closet I-keizet and 
I-ktiketed (1377 clicketed] to (kepe] pe peroute. 

2. intr. Vo chatter. 

1573 Tussex //usé. (1878) 169 With hir that will clicket 
make daunger to cope, least quickly hir wicket secine easic 
to ope. 1611 Coter., Cliguettement, a clicketting, clatter. 
ing, clapping, clacking ; chattering. a@ 1825 Forsy }’oc, /. 
Auelia, Clicket, to chatter. 

3. Of the fox: To be in heat, to copulate. Also 
fransf, (Perhaps a distinct word.) 

1575 Turbery. Venerte 189 When a bytche foxe goeth on 
clycqueting .. she cryeth with a hollowe voyce like unto the 
howling of a madde dogge, /éyd. Ixxv. 363 The Wolfe .. 
goeth on clicketing in February. 1616 Prurtcuer //ss0. 
Lieutenant u. iv, Must ye be chicketing? 1629 MassinGrr 
Picture 1. iv. a1659 CLEVELAND Count. Cont, Man (1677 
tor. 1870Gd. Words May 312 A sudden bark. .exactly like 
that of aclicketting fox. 1881 J. Payne toot .Vights L. 3. 

Clicking (kli*kin), 4/. sd. [f. Crick v.14-1nGh.] 
The action of the vb. CLICK: a. gen, 

1781 CowPerR //ofe 104 Conversation .. Grows drowsy, as 
the clicking of aclock. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. (1879) 
138 A low note, like the clicking together of two small 
stones. 1858 Loner. J/. Standish v. 3 Clancing and click: 
ing of arms, and the order imperative, ‘ Forward !° 

b. of a horse. 

1831 Youatt Horse xix. (1847) 393 A singular species of 
over-reaching, termed Forging or Clicking. _ 

Clicking (klikin), A/.@. That clicks. 

@ 1682 Sir ‘VY. Browne /send. Ep. u. vii. (1686 72 The litle 
clicking sound of the Dead-Watch. 1868 Wiitman Se/. 
Poeus 151 Yon tftottentot with clicking palate. 1870 
Morris £a, Par, wv. 111 The clicking loom’s sharp noise. 

Clicky (kliki), a. [f.Crick sé. +-y1.] Abound. 
ing in clicks (said of a language . 

1882 Ceutury Mag. XXV. 195 All sorts of words in their 
strange clicky language. 

Cliders, dial. var. of CLITHERS. 

Cliefe, obs. form of CLEP. 

Cliency \kleitnsi). rare. [ad. late L. clientia 
‘refugium, protectio’ (Du Cange), f. clien/-cm.] 
The state or condition of a client. 

1660 HexHam Putch Dict., Kalauterie, Cliencie, or 
Frendship. 1864 in Wester. 

Client (kloiént'. Forms: 4-7 clyent, 6 
cliant, 6-7 clyant, 4~ client. fad. L. cleus, 
client-em also in 16th e. Fr. elfen? ), carlicr c/uens, 
ppl. sb. from cleére, caére to hear, listen, perh. 
in sense ‘one who is at the call of’ his patron.] 

l. Rom. Anizg. A plebeian under the patronage 
of a patrician, in this relation called a patron 
( palronus), who was bound, in rcturn for certain 
services, to protect his client's life and interests. 

1557 Paynet Barclay’s Jugurth 28 Noble men .. hauyng 
mani clyentes and seruantes ha ha with them. 1561 1. 
Norton Calvin's /ust. uu. 167 How should the patrone 
condemne his owne clientes? 1647 R. Starviton Fureunl 
t4 ‘Vhe client .. was bound by law to contribule towards 
their patrons assessements, and the marriages of his 
daughters. 1741 MipoLeToN Céccro I. ii, 133 -Assassinated 
.. by Pompey’s clients. 1834 Lytton Pompeii i. ii. 11. 

2. gen. One who is under the protection or pa- 
tronage of another, a dependant. Sometiines ap- 
plied to one who pays constant court to an inlucn- 
tial person as patron ; a ‘hanger-on '; also, to the 
vassals or retainers of the middle ages. ; 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 284 As he [love] is blinde him self, 
right so Ile maketh his client blinde also. a 1400-50 
Alexander 3195 First cald 1 ow my clyentis bat now I call 
lordis. 1568 Core Chron. John 1). 109 The King was 
miserably compelled kneelyng on his knees to geve over 
both his croune and scepter to the Pope of Rome. and ay 
his client, vassall, feodary, and tenant, to receyve it of him 
againe. 1613 R. C. Fable lph, ‘ed. 3. Vassal, slauc, 
clyant. 1711 Steere Spect, No. 49 P11 We are very Cunous 
to observe the Vehaviour of great Men and their Clients. 
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1841-4 Emerson Ess. Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 25 Pos- 
terity seem to follow his steps as a train of clients. 
b. An adherent or follower of a master. 
1460 CarGcrave Chron. 233 This Cardinal .. fled oute of 
Rome with his clientis. 1668 CuLrepreR Barthol, Anat. 
Vili. 114 The Doctrin of Galen and his Clients. 


1608-11 De. Hatt Occas. Medit, (1851) 60 These flowers 
{Tulips, ete.] are true clients of the sun .. in the morning, 
they welcome his rising .. and at noon are fully displayed, 
in a free acknowledgment of his bounty. 

3. spec. One who employs the services of a legal 
adviser in matters of law; he whose cause an ad- 
vocate pleads. 

1413 Lyne. Pilgr. Sowle i. iv. (1483) 53 Ye wold putte 
your clyentes at the more cost in fyllynge of youre pourses. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 27 Pletyng of a cause for his client. 
1592 GREENE Art Conny-catch. 1 When the clients are 
come from Westminster hall. 1598 BarcKrey Fedic. Alan 
v. (1603) 385 They call them to whom they be counsellers, 
theirclyents. 1603 Suaks. J/eas. for M.1. ii. 10g Good Coun- 
sellors lacke no Clients, 1768 Blackstone Comm. I11. 28. 
1781 CowPer Charity 312 The poor thy clients and Heaven’s 
smile thy fee. 1863 W. Puitties Sfeeches vi. 106 Our 
clients are three millions of Christian slaves. 1879 HARLAN 
Eyesight i. 11 The lawyers have a saying that ‘the man 
who pleads his own case has a fool for a client ’, 

b. One who has a spiritual advocate. 

1609 Bistr (Douay) Prcf., They .. solicitous for us their 
dearest clientes, incessantly intercede before Christ's Divine 
Majestie. 1857 P. SeGneri (¢/#/e) The Devout Client of 
Mary instructed in the Motives and Means of Serving Her. 

4. gen. A person who employs the services of a 
professional or business man in any branch of 
business, or for whom the latter acts in his profes- 
sional capacity; a customer. (In earlier use fig. 
from I or 2; now frazsf.) 

1608 Suaxs. Per. iv. vi. 6 When she [Marina] should do 
for clients her fitment..she has me her quirks, her reasons, 
her master reasons, etc. 1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus 11. 
(ed. 2) 31 The Negotiation of Evil Spirits with their Clients. 
1872 E. Peacock A/abel Heron I. iii. 38 Clients .. of the 
money-borrowing order. 1884 Chr. Commonw. 28 Feb. 
463/3 Neither does the old-fashioned literature of mediaeval 
yoluminousness command many clients among popular .. 
readers. 1889 Star 2 Sept. 4/3 The owner of Oxeye..a turf 
telegraphist . -sent out this horse to all his clients. 

Clientage (klei-éntédz). [f. prec. + -AGE.] 

1. collect, A body of clients; following, clientele. 

1633 Br. Hart Hard Texts, N. T. 40 With them which 
were of the faction and clientage of Herod. 1873 FREEMAN 
Compar. Politics 261 The lowly clientage of the Roman 
Patrician. 1882 Masson in .Zacw. AJag. XLV. 251 Jeffrey's 
more narrow-laced clientage of the blue-and-yellow. 

2. The relation of a client to his patron. 

1861 Gotpw. Smitu /7ishk Hist. 20 Traces of the cognate 
institution of the Clan are seen in the Roman clientage. 
1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. i. 24 Protected in a sort of client- 
aze by one of the princes of the blood. 

Cliental (klsiental). rave. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a client or clients. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Clicntal, of or belonging to a 
client. 1757 Burke Adridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 11. 
514 A dependent and cliental relation. 186: Dickens Gf. 
Expect. 11. 5, I sat down in the cliental chair placed over 
against Mr. Jaggers’s chair. 

+ B. sé. Following, clientele. Ods. 

1s8z in Chambers Dom. Ann. Scot. 1.143 He wha.. had 
maist gear, friendship, and cliental, had nane to speak a 
word for him that day. 

+ Clientary, a. Ods. rare—'. = prec. 

1632 C. Downina State Eccles. Kingd. (1634) 99 The 
first that robbed the Clergie.. by giving Clientary tythes .. 
to his followers. 


+ Clitented, 4//. a. Furnished with clients. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 4b, The worst conditioned, and 
least cliented Petiuoguers. 1609 G. BENson Serw?. 24 
Drunkennesse and wantonnesse, are better cliented vpon 
the Sabboth day then the Ministers of Gods word. 


Clientelage (klaiént7-lédz). [f. CLIENTELE or 
L. clientéla+-aGE.] 1. = CLIENTAGE 2. 

1832 tr. S7smondi’s Ital. Rep. viii. 187 With the same 
euthusiasm and spirit of clientelage. 

2. A body of retainers or followers. 
_ 1879 TourGeE Fool's Err, xxi. 124 Every family there has 
its cllentelage..who rally to its lead as quickly. .as the old 
Scottish clansmen. 1884 J. G. Bourke Suake Dance Mo- 
quis xiv. 155 [These] form his admiring clientelage. 
+Clientelary, a. and sd. Obs. [f. CLIENTELE 
+-arY. There is no L. clrentélarius.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a clientele. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 167 So as the cliente- 
lary right be alwayes retained. 

B. sé. A member of a clientele; a client. 

1654 L’EstrancE Chas, / (1655) 111 The lesuites. .are the 
profest clientelaries and vassals of the Catholique King. 

Clientele (kloiént7-1, -tel). Also 8-9 -el, 9 
-elle, and in Fr. form clientéle. fad. L. cHentéla 
the relation of client, clientship, a body of clients, 
f. chet-em CulENnT. This seems to have been 
taken immediately from Latin in the 16th c., to 
have become obs. in the 17th (it is noted as Ods. 
in Webster 1864), and to have been re-adopted 
from French in the middle of the roth, in scnse 3; 
hence it is often pronounced wholly or partly as Fr.] 

+1. The relation, position, or status of a clicnt ; 
clientship. Ods. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiliue iu. vili. 123 Vargunteius..under 
the pretext of clientele And visitation, with the morning 
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haile, Will be admitted. 1654 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 
126 Redeemed from the Clientele and Vassallage of the 
Nobility. 1875 NV. Amer. Rev. CX X. 456 From the very 
cxaggeration of the aristocratic regime....there rose an in- 
stitution, the clientel. 

+b. Protection of clients, patronage. Oés. 

1611 Coryat Crudities, It.. enioyeth great peace vnder 
their sacred clientele and protection. @ 1662 Heyuin //isf. 
Presbyterians 96 Under the Clientele or Patronage of some 
juster Governor. 1692 Coces, Clrentele. 

2. A body of clients or dependants; all who are 
under the patronage and ‘protection of any person; 
a body of professed adherents ; a following. 

1563-87 Fox: A. & AZ. (1596) 246/1 So should be placed 
more of the popes clientele in the churches of France, than 
of the proper inhabitants of the land. 1649 Hatt Cases 
Conse. 1v. vi. (1654) 347 Those of the Roman Clientele are 
not more careful. 1850 MerivaLe Rom, Enzp. (1865) I. i. 7 
‘The clientele of some patrician house, 

b. with A/, 

1721-66 Baitey, Clzentels, persons under Protection or 

Vassallage. 


3. Now often applied (as in Fr.) to the whole 
professional connexion of a lawyer, physician, etc. ; 
also a body of supporters, customers, or frequenters 
generally, as ‘ the clientele of a theatre’, etc. 

1865 Daily Tel. 12 June, The enterprising commercial 
classes of the North. .have despatched. .merchandise to the 
South, and opened large credits for their former clientelle 
there. 1880 4 tlantic Alag. Sept. 306 The clientéle of Snel- 
ling’s bar-room. 1882 Jed. Temp. Fru. 1. 50 The. .high 
esteem in which he is held by his extensive clientele. 

Hence + Cliente-led a., having a clientele. 

1613 Acc. Anglesea (1860) 49 These that gloryto see them 
selves well clienteled, and are the best Jury mungers. 

Clitentess. rare. [see -Ess.] A female client. 

(Encycl. Dict. cites MipvLETOoN.) : ' 

Clientless (kloi-éntlés), 2. Without clients. 

1385 J. D. Puirsrick City School Syst, U.S. 14 Patient- 
less doctors and clientless lawyers. 1889 Sat. Rev, 19 Jan. 
68/1 Clientless solicitors and briefless counsel. 

Clientry (kloiéntri). [f. CLient+-ry.] The 
relation of clients; a body of clients. 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. 59 None cared for couetous 
clientrie. 1654 R. Coprixcton tr. Hist. Justine 130 A 
sordid part..of their own clientry. 1835 KeiGuTLey Hist. 
Rome an. 291 Many of their [patrician] houses seem to have 
died off; whose clientry mostly joined the plebs. 

Clientship (kleiént,fip). [see -sHir.] State or 
relation of a client: the correlative of patronage. 

1649 C. Warner /7ist. Indep. 1. 145 Their Nomencla- 
tors, their Prehensations, Invitations, Clientships. 1697 
Dryven Virgil Ded., Patronage and Clientship always 
descended from the Fathersto the Sons. 1878 SEELEY Ste77 
I. 208 A number of middle States. . were attached to France 
in a condition of clientship. 

Cliff (klif). Forms: 1-7 clif, 3 clef, 4-5 clife, 
clyffie, clyfie, (4 kliffe, klyffe, klyfe, 5 cleyff), 
4-7 cliffe, 7- cliff. 8. 2-6 (properly dative) cliue, 
pl. (1 cleofu, clifu), 2-6 cliues, (clyues), 3-4 
cliuen, clyuen. Also 5-9 Curt. [OE. c/f neut., 
pl. clzfzt, orig. cleofee (with 2 fracture of z) = OS. 
Aho (MLG., LG. chf, clef, MDu. clef, clef, pl. cleve, 
Du. cif), OHG. kled, ON. &lif:—OTeut. *2/7- 
to-(m). The early ME. forms were sing. nom. ¢/z/, 
gen. clives, dat. clive, pl. clives; levelling gave also 
nom. sing. c/ive (see B below), and pl. c/iffes, whence 
mod. c/zffs. On the type of the original pl. c/eofz, 
there arose also a sing. c/eof, whence clef, clee/, clefe, 
mod, CLEVE, CLEEVE, q.v. In 15th c., c/z¢j was 
confused with c¢/7f7, original form of CLEFT, and 
very commonly so spelt, esp. from the 16thc.: this 
is still dialectal and vulgar: see Ciirt.] 

1. A perpendicular or steep face of rock of con- 
siderable height. Usually implying that the strata 
are broken and exposed in section ; an escarpment. 

854 Charter A thelwolfin Cod. Dipl. V.105 Of Wulfheres 
cumbe on Wulfheres clif. ¢1205 Lay. 1926 Nu & zuer 
mare haued pat clif [1275 clef] pare none on zlche leode. 
a1300 £. E, Psalter cxiii{i]. 8 Kliffes[L. ~«fem]in welles of 
watres to gane. c¢1325 £. &. Addit. P. A.74 Dubbed wern 
alle po downez sydez With crystal klyffez. ¢1340 Cursor 
4M, 17590 (Laud MS.) Hym to seche in clyffe & clow. 
?a@1400 Alorte Arth. 2013 He hade .. for-sett .. Bothe the 
clewez and the clyfez with clene mene of armez [7ézd, 2019 
cleyffez]. 1515 Barctay Egloges 1v. (1570) Cvj/3 A moun- 
tayne of highnes maruelous, With pendant cliffes of stones 
harde as flent. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vu. 424 There the Eagle 
and the Stork On Cliffs and Cedar tops thir Eyries build. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 1. 38 Goats .. clamber 
among the cliffs of Plinlimmon. 1837 Penny Cyc. VIL. 12 
Cheddar Cliffs are the sides of a chasm, extending across 
one of the highest ridges of the Mendip Hills. 

b. esp. (in modern use) A perpendicular face of 
rock on the seashore, or (Jess usually) overhanging 
a lake or river. 

a. @1000 Andreas 310 (Gr.) Ofer cald cleofu ceoles neosan. 
21325 &. E. Addit. P. A. 159, I se3 hy-3onde bat myry mere 
A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt. 1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit, 
(Caxton) 4 Whan shipmen passen the next clyf of that londe. 
1593 SUAKS. 2 Z/e2. VJ, 1. ii. 101,As farre as I could ken 
thy chalky Cliffes, When from thy Shore the Tempest beate 
vs backe. 1605 — Lear iv. i. 76. 1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. 
Intell. iv. (1628) 99 The cut off or broken mountaines on the 
sea sides, are more rightly and properly called clifs, then by 
the name of rocks or hills. 1709 Appison Zatier No. 117 
? 6 Diverting our selves upon the Top of the Cliff with the 
Prospect of the Sea. 1793 Wornsw. Descr. Sk. 204 The 
wood-crowned cliffs that o'er the lake recline. 1879 FrouDE 


CLIFT. 


Cesar xvi. 263 The white cliffs which could be seen from 


Calais. Jlod. The Wyndcliff towers above the Wye. 

B. sing. clive (properly dative), pl. clives. (The 
Elizabethan archaists made it ¢/rves.) 

¢ 1205 Lay. 21807 Per heo leieien 3eond pa cliues. /é7d. 


32217 3eord cludes & 3eond cliuenen. ¢ 1300 Cursor AM. 1856 
(Gétt.) Oft wend pai par schip suld riue wid wind or wawe or 
dint orcliue. ¢ 1320 Sir Beues 2278 Him to a castel bai han 
idriue, Pat stant be be se vpon a cliue. a1gq41 Wyatt The 
JSaithful lover giveth, etc., Poet. Wks. 57 To seek each where 
where man doth live The sea, the land, the rock, the clive. 
1567 Turserv. Jlyrr. Fall Pride(R.) Whome forceth he by 
surge of seas into Charybdes cliues [77ze-2ud. driues]? 1587 
Myrr. Mag., Aléanact xiiii, At length the shyning Albion 
clyues did feede Their gazing eyes. ; 

+2. (Extension of t b}: Land adjacent to a sea 
or lake; shore, coast, strand. Oés. 

a 1000 Beowulf 3826 pxt hie Geata clifu ongitan meahton. 
¢ 1320 Sir Bewes 1790 Hii come to the cliue Thar the wilde 
se was. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) I. 45 From pe clyue 
of occean [Zéstore ocean?] in Ethiopia. /é7d, 1. 65 (Matz.) 
In be west clif [7% occidentali littore] of litel Bretayne. 
1398 — Barth. De P. R. vu. \xvi. (1495) 282 Serpentes.. 
whyche ben nyghe clyffes and bankes of waters. 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit, 3 White rockes aboute the cliues of 
the see. 1600 Tourneur 7ransf, Alet. Author to Bk., O 
were thy margents cliffes of itching lust. 

3. A steep slope, a declivity, a hill; = CLEVE 3. 
(In Lincolnshire, the sloping and cultivated escarp- 
ment of the oolite is called the Cliff.) 

[In this sense medizval etymologists naturally identified 
clive with L. cl7vus, with which it had no connexion.] 

ax2z00 Joral Ode 347 To-3eanes pe cliue ajean pe he3e 
hulle. ¢1200 7722 Coll. Hom. 37 Hwile uppen cliues and 
hwile in be dales. c1300 A. Adis. 5429 The othere part 
away hy dryuen Into dales and into clyuen. ¢ 1420 Pallad. 
on Husb, x1. 278 Nor clyves ther humoure is not excluse. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Clyffe or an hylle [1499 clefe of an 
hyll), declivten. 1483 Cath, Angl. 67 A Cliffe, clinus. 1632 
Le Grys Vedlleus 66 Running downe the cliffe of the Capi- 
toll. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Shirl. 11. 165 The base of the 
Cliff line of hills. 1870 Dasent Annals III. 205 We went 
straight up the clive—the slope that leads through the 
Propylza. . 

4. The strata of rock lying above or between 
coal seams. 

1676 Beaumont in PAzl, Trans. X1. 732 All the clifts in 
some Mines are made up of these Sieaiane 1719 
Stracney Strata Coal-M. ibid. XXX. 968 The C#f.. is 
dark or blackish Rock, and always keeps its regular Course 
as the Coal does, lying obliquely over it. 1721 BRADLEY 
Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 7 A dark or blackish Rock, which 
they call the Coal Clives..The Cliff over this Vein is varie- 
gated with Cockle Shells and Fern Branches. 

5. Comb., as cliff-dweller, -face, -side, swallow ; 
cliff-chafed, -girdled, -like, -marked, -worn adjs. ; 
cliff-pink, the Cheddar Pink, Dianthus cwsitus. 

1839-48 Baitey Festus xxvii. 327 A *cliff-chafed sea. 1884 
Chamb. Frnl. 19 Jan. 40/2 The houses of the *cliff-dwellers. 
1869 Puitups Vesuy. viii. 203 *Cliff-girdled lakes. 1856 
Emerson Exg. Trazts, 1st Visit Eng. Wks. (Bohn) 11.6 
Carlyle ..was tall and gaunt, with a *cliff-like brow. 1884 
Mitcer Plant-n., *Cliff-pink, or Cleve-pink, Dianthus cz- 
situs. 1886 Rupyarp Kiptinc Defartm. Ditties (ed. 2) 62 
The hawk nests on the *cliffside. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 204 The rock-Tibboos still dwell 
in caves, like *cliff-swallows. 1819 Byron ¥uav un. cviii, 
Before the entrance of a *cliff-worn cave. 

Cliff, -e, obs. form of CLEF!, 

Cliffed (klift), #47. a. Having cliffs. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 149 The ice-plain .. 
jutting out in capes from the cliffed shore. 

Cli‘ffer. rare. [Cf. Cuirrinc.] A cliff-climber. 

1862 Temple Bar Mag. IV. 429 There are very few spots 
where even an accomplished cliffer could scale these heights. 

+ Cliffery, 2. Ovs. [app. f. c/ive, obs. form of 
CLEAVE ; cf. s/ippery, and dial. s/eepry.] ? Fissile. 

1757 Warker in PAil. Trans. L. 145 Another mineral, 
that the miners call 4/azs .. a cliffery stratum of a blueish 
colour, that often lies both above and below the coal. 

Cli-ffing, v4/. 5d. rare. [f. assumed vb. fo cliff 
+-InG!.] The climbing of cliffs (as a pursuit), 

1862 AnsTED Channel /s?. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 64 The ordinary 
difficulties of cliffing. /é7d. 82 Not accustomed to cliffing. 

Cli-ffsman. [f. c/f’s, genitive of CLIFF sd. + 
Man.} One skilled in cliff-climbing. 

1863 C. A. Jouns Home Walks 58 The rambling cliffsman 
. reaches at last a sudden re-entering angle in the cliff. 

Cliffy (klifi), a. [f Cuirr+-y.] Having cliffs, 
precipitous, craggy. 

1538 LeLanp /f7z. 1V. 49 The Shore is cliffy. 1598 Dray- 
ton Heroic. Ep. (1748) 122 Calais..In kenning of the cliffy 
Dover stands. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. (1646) 9 The 
Sea coasts being generally cliffie and inaccessible. 1708 
J. Puirirs Cyder 1. 105 Ev'n on the cliffy height of Penmen- 
maur, 1860 Tynpart Glac. 1. § 9. 61 A mountain basin .. 
bounded all round by a grand and cliffy rim. 

Clift, s2.1 The earlier and more etymological 
form of the sb. now usually made CLEFT, q. v. 

Clift (klift), 54.2 [A by-form of CLirr, due to 
confusion between that word and c/zff, CLEFT, a 
fissure. Exceedingly common in 16-18th c., and 
used by some writers in the 19th c.] = CLIFF (in 
its various applications). ; 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 1493 Hipsiphile & Medea, This 
lady rombith by the clift to pleye. 1567 Dranr Horace 
Ep. xiii, E iij, Through cliftes [L. per clivos] & fluddes. 
1586 Mar.owE 1st Pt. Tamburl. 1.1i, We will walk upon 
the lofty cliftes. 1624 Capt. Smitu Virginga ui. vi. 62 High 
white clay clifts. 1719 De For Crusoe 1. iii. 52, 1 clamber'd 
up the Clifts of the Shore. 1756 Gent?. Mag. XXVI. 507 
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The perpendicular side of Chalk Clifts, a18az SHEttry 
Scenes ys Fanst Wks. 704 How, clift by clift, rocks bend 
and lift Their frowning foreheads as we go. 1832 Mar- 
rvat NV. Forster ii, A high land, which terminated in a 
precipitous clift. 

Clift, -ed, -ing: see CLEFr-. 

Cli-fty, a.) [f. Curt sé.2 4 -y.] = Curry. 

1589 Freminc Virg. Georg. 1. 5 From lofty brow Of steep 
and cliftie passages [cleere}] water [gliding downe]. 1632 
Litucow Trav. vii. 332 Ina clifty Creeke close by the sea 
side. a 1798 Pennant (L.), he rocks. .their clifty sides are 
fringed with weed. 1887 Harper's Mag. Dec. 56 Rioting 
among the clifty heights. 

+Clifty, 2.2 Ovs. Of uncertain origin and 
meaning: in quots. 1647, 1686, it might be from 
clive, CLEAVE v.* = adherent, elinging ; Jamieson 
says ‘clever, fleet, (a horse) of light make and 
good action; (fuel) whieh is easily kindled and 
burns briskly’; Halliwell says ‘lively, aetive’. 

(LG. dialects have cliiftig, clichtig, nearly in sense of 
‘clever’.] 

_1570 Levins Manip. 111 Clifty, fertilis. 1647 Com- 
monw. Ballads (18411 43 Vhe prentices are gallant blades, 
and to the king are clifty ; But the lord mair and aldermen 
are scarce so wise as thrifty. 1686 G. Stuart oco-ser. 
Disc, 70 A couple of kniglits..Clamb up the shrouds.. And 
proved themsels twa clifty men. 

Clight, obs. pa. pple. and pa. t. of CLitcu v. 

+ Clighting, v4/. 5b. Obs. [This, with clyghted 
under Critcn v.!, implies a vb. c/ight, formed on 
the pa. pple. of CLitcu.] = CLitcHinG ; bending. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vy. iii. (1495) 169 The legges 
ben coueryd.. wyth the flesshe. so that they .. greue not 
the thyes wyth their clightyng [Bodt. A/S. clitting) and 
foldynge. 

Clik, Clike, obs. f. Ciick, CLEEK. 

Cliket, Clim, obs. ff. CLickreT, Cums. 

+ Climacter. 0¢s. [a. Gr. «Atpaxrnp round of 
a ladder, definite or critical period of a man’s life, 
f. «Aipag ladder +-rnp suffix of agent and ageney.] 
A CLIMACTERIC year or epoch. 

1609 C. ButLer Fem. Mor, (1634) 30 The sixty-third year 
of man’s age. .called climactericall (because it ariseth of nine 
Septenaries, as so many Climacters or Ladder-rounds), 1643 
Sik T. Browne Kelty. Med. 1. (1656) § 28 In his yeares there 
is no Climacter, his duration is eternity. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Climacter, the perillous time of mans life, at 
every seven or nine years end. 

+ Climactered, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. pree.] 
Advanced in age to the ‘grand eclimacterie’. 

* 1627 Drayton Agincourt, efc. 200 Her end deferd, Vntill 
the time she had beene clima{c]terd; When she would haue 
bin at threescore yeares and three, Such as our best at three 
and twenty be. , F 

+ Climacte‘rial, a. (st.) Obs. rare. [ad. F. 
climacteriel (16th e.), f. climacterie (Cotgr.).] 

A. adj. =CLIMacteERic ; critical. 

1643 T. Goopwin Return of Prayers, etc. 137 These (hours) 

are the most climacteriall, and criticall, and most dangerous. 

B. sé. A climacteric year; =CLIMACTERIC ; in 
quot. ? the ‘grand climacterie’ or 63rd year. 

163¢ R. H. Arratgum. Whole Creature xiv. § 1. 231 Who 
dyed, .ere ever they came to their Climacteriall. 

Climacte‘rian. zonce-wd. [f. CLIMAcTEM + 
-IAN; associated in sense with c/fmax.] One who 
uses the rhetorical figure c/iax. 

@ 1734 Nortu E-vam. 1, i. § 18. (1740) 23 Observe the Au- 
thor’s steps continually rising ; we shall find him on many 
Occasions al great Climacterian. 

Climacteric (kloimekte-rik, -2ktérik), a. and 
sé. Forms: a. 7 cly-, climacterike, -ique, -ick(e, 
7-9 climacterick, 7--ic. 8. 7 clymaterick(e, 
8-9 climaterick, -ic. [ad. L. c/imactéric-us,a.Gr. 
KATpaxtnpixos climacteric, of the nature of a critical 
epoch, f. «Atpwaxtnp Ciimacrer. The F. c/ima- 
dérigue is the source of the 8 forms; also, prob. of 
the second pronunciation, the first being aeceording 
to the general analogy of words in -ic. 

The former accentuation is that of Johnson, Walker, Smart, 
and the English orthoepists generally: some modern dic- 
tionaries give both, and some prefer climacteric. In verse 
climacteric has been observed in Davenant, Drummond, 
Ken, Young, Byron, Barham, -a@‘cfericin Brathwaite 17thc., 
Trumbull 18th c.] 

A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to or eonstituting a elimacter or 
eritical period in human life; asin climacteric year 
climacteric, also=grand climacteric: see B. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny vit. xlix.(R.', The rule of the danger- 
ous graduall yeeres called climacterike. 1618 Bratuwait 
Descr, Death, Nor stands he much upon our dangerous 
yeare .. Oft .. When we are most secure, then hee’s most 
neare, Where th’ yeare clymactericke is his jubile, 1636 
Davenant Wtts (1673) 223 Being near The danger of his 
Climacterick year. 1 lie Youne Resignation u.(R.‘, Grand 
clinacteric vanities he vainest will despise. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex. s.v., These [epochs of life] were contemplated by 
the Greek physiologists as five, and termed climacterics or 
climacteric periods. 

‘b. /ransf, Constituting an important epoch or 
crisis; eritical; fatal. 

@ 1678 Marve tt Poems, Horat. Ode, And to all states not 
free Shall clymaterick be. 1680 Life Edw. // in Select. 
Harl, Misc.(1793) 50 He found the climacterick year of his 
reign, before he did expect it: and made that unhappy 


castle .. the witness of his cruel murder. 1822 SouTuey 
Lett, (1856) W1. 311 This age is as climateric as that in 
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which he lived. 1874 Farrar Chrisé 25 Seven great climac- 
teric years or epochs. 

2. Phys.and Aled. Applied to that period of life 
(usually between the ages of 45 and 60) at which 
the vital forces begin to decline (in women coin- 
ciding with the period of ‘ change of life’); per- 
taining to this period. Climacleric disease: a 
disease of unknown eause whieh often oceurs at an 
advanced stage of life, characterized by loss of 
flesh and strength, sleeplessness, ete. 

1813 Sirk H. Hatrorp in Med. Trans, 1V. 316 (title) On 
the Climacteric Disease. 1824 Ann. Neg., Chron. 208 He 
was suffering from a general decay of ial ae a sort of 
climacteric disease. 1876 BartuoLtow A/at. Afed.(1879) 407 
At the climacteric period in women. 1879 I. Bryant Pract. 
Svsg. 11. 246 ‘The climacteric effacement of the breast. 

3. = CLIMACTIC. 

1791 FE. Darwin Bot, Gard, u. 122 Interl., The power 
gradually to prepare the mind of his reader by previous 
climacteric circumstances. 1683 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 258 
It is the last link of a chain, it is the climacteric point. 

B. sé. 

1. A critical stage in human life; a point at 
which the person was supposed to be specially 
liable to change in health or fortune. Aceording 
to some, all the years denoted by multiples of 7 
(7, 14. 21, ete.) were climacterics : others admitted 
only the odd multiples of 7 (7, 21, 35, ete.) ; 
some included also the multiples of 9. Grau 
(+ great) climacteric (somctimes simply ¢he climac- 
tertc): the 63rd year of life (63 =7 xg), supposed 
to be specially critieal. (According to some, the 
81st year (81 =9 x 9) was also a grand climaeteric.) 
The phrase appears to have been taken imme- 
diately from Spanish, 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 158 This false Prophet (sore 
against his will) died in his sixtie third yeare (his great 
Clymatericke). ¢ 1645 Howr.t Left, 1. un. xi, It is a com- 
non .. custom amongst the Spaniard, when he hath pass'd 
his gran climacteric .. to make a voluntary resignation of 
offices. 1697 Drypen Virgil Ded., 1 began this Work in 
my great Climacterique. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 295 P 1, 
1 am turned of my great Climacteric, 1728 Morcan A levers 
II. iv. 293 He lived to see one of those critical and reputed 
dangerous Periods of Human Life, Called the Gran Climac- 
terics, dying in his sixty third Year. 1742 Fie.pinG Jos. 
Andrews w. vii, When they arrive at this period [15 yrs.}, 
and have now passed their second climateric. 1823 Byron 
Juan x. xvii, Her climacteric teased her like her teens. — 

2. transf. A eritieal period, point, or epoch in 
any career or course. 

¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. 391 Our [Scotland's] 
lion's clyinacterick now is past, And crown’d with bays, he 
rampeth free at last. 1714 Pore Let. Arbuthnot 10 Sept., 
Ap her advanced age every day is a climacteric. 1798 
G. Wakkrietp Lett, Sir ¥. Scott 7 That grand climacteric 
of information, when, etc. 1829 SoutHey Sir 7. More 
I. 18 It is your lot.. to live during one of the grand cli- 
macterics of the world. ; 

Climacterical (kloimekterikal), a. and sé. 
Forms: a. 6-7 cly-, cli-, -all, (7 climactrical’, 
7-climacterical. 8. 6-7 climatericall, 7 cly- 
mat-, climaterical. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

A. adj. 

1. =Ciimacteric A. 1; esp. applied to the ‘grand 
climacteric’ or 63rd year of life; see pree. B. 1. 

1s90 L. Lroyp Dial Daies Oct. 25 Georgius Castriotus .. 
died upon this day in his climatericall year 63. 1602 W. 
VauGHan Nat. Direct. 47 These they name climacterical 
or stayrie yeares, for then they saw great alterations. Now, 
a climactericall yeare is euery seauenth yeare. 1609 C. 
Butrer Fem, Mon, ii. (1623) E ij, This Climactericall num- 
ber of nine times seven. 1611 Cotar., L'an climactére, the 
climatericall yeare. 1693 W. Frexr Se/. Ess. iv. 23 Who 
but one that has more Fancy than Judgment would mind 
the Climacterical Years? 1839 De Quincey Wordsworth 
in Zast's Mag. 10/1 Auelderly man, who confessed to having 
fad the grand climacterical year (g multiplied into 7) 
of 63. 

b. Critieal, dangerous ; = CLimacteric A. 1b, 

1623 Masse tr. Ademan's Guzman d'AUf. 116 They are 
commonly a kind of Cliinactericall and dangerous prattlers. 
1642 Fuurer /foly & Prof. St. . xi. 95 The clinactericall 
yeare of many churches..may seem to happen in our dayes; 
so old that their ruine is threatned if not speedily repaired. 
1649 SeL_pen Laws /otg, u.i.(1739)8 This was one of Eng- 
land's Climacterical Years, under a Disease so desperute, 
that no hope was left but by a desperate Cure. 1832 Zain. 
Rev, LV. 534 The latter half of the thirteenth century was 
one of the climacterical periods of the history of Rome. 

+ 2. Relating to climax; = Curmactic. Oés. 

21638 Mepr HWés. v. 918 The Seventh is the Climacterical 
Seal, sounding the warlike alarm to the Empire’s Ruine by 
Seven successive and languishing blows. 1653 A. Witsos 
Jas. 1,103 Like Climatericall Diseases, take rest, and after 
some intermission break out again. 

B. sé. +1. =Cuistacteric B. 1. Obs. 

1611 Cotar., Climacterie de 63 ans, the Clymatericall, or 
dangerous yeare of 63, at which age diuers worthie men 
haue died. 1627 Hakewttr AZo. m. ii. § 1 The common 
clymactericall of al old men. 1650 Futter PisgaAé ui. vi. 
333. Now past the fifth climactericall of his disease. 1702 
C. MatHerR Magn. Chr. ui. 1. xv. (1852) 430 He was come 
to that which we call, ‘the grand climacterical*. 

+ 2. transf. = CLIMacTERIC B. 2. Obs. 

1639 Futcer Holy War i. iv. (1840) r21 War in the Low 
Countries hath already outlived the grand climacterical of 
three score and ten years. 1655 — (4. Hist. v1. vii, Many 
Mitred ‘art have survived the dangerous Climactericall 
of the third Generation. 
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CLIMATE. 


IIenee Climacte’rically a/v. 

1672 Sir ‘T’. Browne Lett, /riend § 28 (1881 146 Climac- 
terically old, ; 

+Clima‘ctery. Ots. [a. F. climacterie in 
Cotgr.), f. Gr. 1. clomactér + abstr. suffix -ze, -Y.] 

Ll. = Crhistactenic 3. 1. 

1658 Ussure Aun, vu. 802 Past the sixty third year, the 
common Climactery of all old men. 

2. Progress by sticcessive steps; a step of a 
elimax. 

1654 L’Esrranct. Chas. /. (1655) 92 Could he have foreseen 
where all the cliniacteries and inotious of his advance should 
have terininated. a1734 Nortu Avant, (1740 478 He is 
an Artist at Disposition and Climactery for the setting off 
his Positions. /déd. 133, 1 .come not to the Point, till his 
Climacteries of Approuch are all considered. 

Climactic (klaimarktik , a. Riel. [f. Cuimax, 
app. after syzdax, synlactic, or influeneed by c/z- 
macleric, but not on Greek analogies.] Pertaining 
to, or forming, a eltmax or aseending series. 

1872 Minto Ang. Lit... ii. 124 His balanced sentences .. 
and climactic arrangement. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. x. 
212 Give the history of development a climactic form. 
a 1876 Eapie Thessalonians 44 The second wat is climactic. 

Clima‘ctical, a. [f. as pree.+au.J] = pree. 
In quot. =‘ of the nature of the ascent of a ladder’ 
(humorous NONCE-USE. 

1860 Chamb, Frul. XIV. 44 [We] had mounted, by an 
arduous climactical process, into the topmost branches. 

Clima‘ctically, adv. [f. pree.+-Ly 2, Dut 
the 17th c. instance appears to have been f. Gr. 
«Aipat- slope, climate, taken as = «Aipaé ladder, 
climax.] By way of elimax ; in relation to climax. 

1622 T. Stovcuton Chr. Sacrif. xvi. 221 Ife speaketh 
climnatically, that is, riseth by degrees higher and higher; 
froin a reed shaken with the wind, to a man clothed in soft 
raiment, 18% M. Evans tr. A/eyer's Ephes. iii. 18 The 
oxymoron yiwvace thy UrepBaddouaar rg yrugews. .climactic- 
ally parallel to the just expressed karaAaBea@ar. .vpos. 

Climactichnite. /alwon!. [f. Gr. «drgcpog 
ladder + tyves footstep + -ITE.] (See quot. 1880. 

1873 Dawson Larth & May iii. 45 Climactichnites. 1880 
Libr. Univ, Knowl. Vil. 772 1n the sandstone beds .. are 
ladder-like impressions called climactichnites. 

Climatal (kloi-matal), a. ([f. Ciimatk or I.. 
climal-, Gr, «Xipat- + -AL.] Of or pertaining to 
elimate ; climatie. 

1830-3 Lyete Princ. Geol. (1875) 11. ti. xxxvi. 306 Under 
new climatal and other conditions, 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. x. (1873) 276 Migration due to climatal and other 
changes. 1880 A. R. Wactace /s/. abe v. 75 Climatal in- 
fluences have a great effect on their delicate ates. 

+Climata‘rchic, 2. O¢s. rare—'. [f. Gr. 
KkAtpaTapyx-os (in Byzantine Greek * governor of a 
province’, f. eAivar- region, clime + -apyos ruling .] 
Presiding over a ‘climate’ or region of the earth. 

1794 T. Taytor Pansanias \11. 280 Among the terrestrial 
(gods], some preside over climates, or are climatarchic. 

Climate (kloitméct), sd. Forms: 4 7 climat, 
clymat, (5 //, clematis), 6-7 clymate, 6- cli- 
mate. [a. F. climal (pl. in 14th e. climas’, ad. 
late L. clima, climal- climate, region, a. Gr. 
kdipa, kAipat- inelination or slope, {. £/7- root of 
kriv-ev to slope, lean, ineline. The meaning 
passed in Greek through the senses of ‘slope ot 
ground, e.g. of a mountain range’, the supposed 
“slope or inclination of the earth and sky from the 
equator to the poles’, ‘the zone or region of the 
earth occupying a particular elevation on this 
slope, i.e. lying in the same parallel of latitude’, ‘a 
clime’, in which sense it was adopted in late L.] 

+1. A belt of the earth’s surface eontaincd be- 
tween two given parallels of latitude. Ods. 

In early ages 7 climates were reckoned, supposed to be 
presided over by the 7 planets; of these, the central lines 
passed respectively through Meroe 17 , Syene 24°, Alex- 
andria 31°, Rhodes 36°, Rome 41°, Borysthenes 45°,and the 
Riphzan Mountains 48° N. Later, the space between the 
equator and each of the polar circles was divided into 25 
climates, each corresponding to an increase of half-an-hour 
in the length of the longest day. See Skeat, Note to 
Chaucer's Astrolabe 1. § 39. a 

1375 Barrour Sruce w. 701 How that the disposicioune [of 
the een Suld apon thingis virk heir doune, On regiones, 
or onclimatis., ¢139t Cuaucer Astro/. u. § 39 Pe latitude 
of a climat. 1393 Gower Conf 111. 107 They [i.¢. the 
stars) causen many a wonder To the climats, that stond hem 
under. c1400 MAUNDEV. xv. (1839) 162 Thy [of ¥Ynde] ben 
in the firste Clymat, that is of Saturne .. Wee ben in the 
seventh Clyinat, that is of the Mone. 1564 Butteyn Dra. 
agst. Fener Pest. 11888) 96 The Islandes called Fortunato 
or Canaria, whose west partes be situated in the thirde 
Climate. 1643 Sir T. Browse Relig. Med. i. § 1 11656%, 
1 was borne in the eighth Climate. Morn: Brit. Spec., \t 
[Britain] is situated .. under the eighth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth Climates. 1 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 42 There are 24 climates between the equator 
and each of the polar circles. ‘here are 30 cliniates be- 
tween the equator and either pole. 1796 [see Crimatere}. 

+b. More vaguely: A region of the earth, a 


‘clime’. Oés exe. as in 2. 

1477 Eart Rivers Caxton) Dkfes 5b, [Llermes] esta- 
blisshed to the people of euery clymat lawes covenable, to 
thair opinions. 1§57 Payner Barciay’s Fugurth 17 A few 
other authors hold .that vnder cliinate of that part which 
is called Europe, the third part named Affrike is compre- 
hended. 1605 i: Dove Confut. Atheism 31 When the Sunne 
Is Eclipsed, all the earth is not darkened, but onely one 
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CLIMATE. 


Climat. 1794 Gopwin Cad. W/tlliams 317 Was the world, 
with all its climates, made in vain for thy. .victim? 

2. A region considered with reference to its at- 
mospheric conditions, or to its weather. 

[z398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv, xi.(1495) 492 Alania.. 
is a full brode londe and is vnder acolde Clima.} 160r Hot- 
Lanp Pdiny xvii. vi, If the country or climat be hot, an 
house must stand in to [i. e. face] the North. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. xi. 274 O flours, That never will in other Climate 
grow. 1698 Keir. Aram. Th, Earth (1734) 209 In the 
temperate and habitable Climates. 1769 Pusius Lett. iv. 
23 Climates unfavourable to British Constitution. 1831 Sir 
J. Sincratr Corr, II. 238 The husbandry of Norway, and 
other northern climates. 1874 Heirs Soc. Press. iti, 55 We 
live in a very rainy and a very capricious climate. 

3. Condition (of a region or country) in rela- 
tion to prevailing atmospheric phenomena, as tem- 
perature. dryness or humidity, wind, clearness or 
dullness of sky, etc., esp. as these affect human, 
animal, or vegetable life. 

r6rz Suaxs. Mint. T. ui. i. 1 The Clymat’s delicate, the 
Ayre most sweet. 1647 CLARENDON A/ist. Red. 1. (18433 31/1 
It was no wonder if England was generally thought secure, 
with the advantages of its own Climate. 1662 GERBIER 
Princ. 24 This Climat makes Marble it self to Moulder. 
1719 DE For Crusoe (1840) II. xv. 320 We had always the 
saine climate in all the rooms. 1765 A. Dickson 7veat. 
Agric. 139 The wetness of land, arising from the climate or 
season. 1856 Emerson Exg. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) I. 
17 The climate is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled 
to bylatitude. 1860 Cornh. A/ag. II. 566 Climate is properly 
the long average of weather in a single place. 1 
Haucuton Piys. Geog. iii. 74 ‘Climate’ may be defined as 
the complex effect of external conditions of heat and mois- 
ture upon the life of plants and animals. 

b. fig. (Cf. atmosphere.) 

1874 Morey Compromise (1886) 21 The general mental 
climate. .has. .ceased to be invigorating. 

+4. The period between two climact-ric years 5 
=CLIMACTER. Obs. 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fam. Ep. (1577) 166 That 
which the Physician doth call Terme in the sicke man, is 
called in the whole by the Philosopher Climate. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad, (1589) 531 In the whole course of 
our life we live under one only climate, which is either from 
seven, or from nine yeeres, except inthe yeere of 63, wherein 
two terminations or climates ende. 

5. Comb., as climate-cure; climate-beaten a., 
battered by a . tropical) climate. 

1787 Burns Border Tour Wks. (Globe) 570 A good- 
hearted, climate-beaten, old veteran, in the medical line. 
1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. X11. 175 The chief value 
ascribed to the breathing of sea-air, to the climate cure. 

+ Climate, v. Obs. rave—'. [f. prec. sb.] zntr. 
To sojourn in a particular region or climate. 

1611 Suaxs. Mint. T. v.i.170 The blessed Gods Purge all 
Infection from our Ayre, whilest you Doe Clymate here. 

Climater, -ed: see CLIMATURE, CLIMACTERED. 


Climateric, a. Erron, used for Cuimatic. (Cf. 


the misuse of F. climatérique, censured by Littré.) ” 


1849 Sipney in Frul. Rk. Agric. Soc. Eng. X. 1. 393 Inap- 
preciable differences in climateric condition, 

Climateric(k, -al(I, obs. ff. CLIMACTERIC, -AL. 

Climatic (kloimetik), @. [f. Cuimare or Gr, 
aAtywat- (see CLIMATE) + -1C: cf. asthmatic, dog- 
malic, etc. No F.climatique in Littré.] Of, per- 
taining to, or relating to climate. 

@1828 WessTeR cites S. S. Sith. 1847 in Craic. 1847 
Leitcen Aléller’s Anc. Arti1850)§ 195 The external, climatic 
. tendencies ..of this style of architecture. 1851 Mayne 
Reiw Scalp Hunt. xix, No climatic action has sensibly 
changed the hues of the lava and scoria. 1880 GUNTHER 
Fishes 185 The difference of the climatic and other physica! 
conditions between the original and new homes of the fish. 


*| Error for climaterike, CLIMACTERIC, 

1574 Hettowes Gueuara’s Fan, Ep. (1577) 166 The good 
Constable did then goe in the yeare Climatike. 

Climatical (klaimztikal), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-AL.] = prec. 

1650 ELprRFIELD 7ythes 102 There is a climatical fitness, 
and in such a place some love to grow. 1866 /xte/l, Observ. 
No. 76. 203 The climatical condition of Ireland. 

Climatically (kloimetikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-L¥%.] In relation to climate. 

1881 G. Aten Vign. Nature xxii. 224 Climatically speak- 
ing, our earth has seen its best days. 1883 A. H. Hassaci 
(4étZe) San Remo Climatically and Medically Considered. 

"| See CLIMACTICALLY. 

Climati‘city. [Cf domesticity] ‘The property 
of climatizing’. 1864 in Wenster. 

Clima:‘tico- (rare), combining form of CLIMATIC, 
CLIMATICALLY. 

wis M. Davirs Ath. Brit. 1. Zz) b, Some think that 
Presbyterian or Independent Church-Government came .. 
Climatico-Naturally, to the. .Kirk of the Ancient Picts. 

Clima‘tion. rare. ‘The act of inuring to a 
climate’ (Worcester) ; = ACCLIMATION. 

1846 Worcester cites //orticul. Reg. 

Climatize (klaimatviz), v. rare. [f. Cuimare 

+-14E; cf. acclimalize.] = ACCLIMATIZE. 

1846 Worcester cites F. Alills, Ec. Rev. 1847 Frat. KR. 
Agric. Soc. ug. V\N1. 1. 26 Leaving it to climatize or ad- 
just itself to the locality. 


Climato'graphy. [f. source of CuimaTE + 
-ypagia writing, description.] The description 
of a climate or climates; the branch of physical 
geography which describes climate. 

1864 in WeusteEr 3 and in mod. Dicts. 
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Hence Climatogra‘phical 2., etc. 

Climatologie (kloi:matolp'dgik), a. [f. Cuima- 
TOLOGY +-1¢.] Ofclimatology, as in ‘climatologic 
science’. (Also loosely = CLIMATic, as in next.) 


1882 Erwes tr. Capello & Ivens' Benguela to Yacca 11. 
vii. 146 The special character of climatologic zones. 


Climatological (klai:matolg-dzikal), a. [f. as 
prec.+-aL.] Of or pertaining to climatology. 
(Also loosely used for climzatal, climatic.) 

1850 LatHaM Varieties of Man 499 (L.) The common 
effects of common social or climatological condition, 1872 
Spectator 7 Sept. 1135 The climatological causes of rain. 
1882 C. WraGcE in Gd. Words May 343 Conducting on my 
own account a series of climatological investigations. 

Hence Cli:matolo’gically adv., in relation to 
climatology or (loosely) to climate. 

1876 Pace Adu. Lext-bk. Geol. xxii. 464 Biological pro- 
vinces the most distant and climatologically different. 

Climatologist. [f. next+-1s7.] One versed 
in climatology. 

1886 Spectator 18 Dec. 1715 Sir James Fayrer, the clima- 
tologist, pronounced the opinion that he might now safely 
return to the field. 


Climatology (klaimatg:l6dzi). [f. Gr. xAcuar- 
stem of #Aiva (see CLIMATE, CLIME) + -Aoyia dis- 
course: sce -LoGy.]} That branch of physical 
science which deals with climate, and investigates 
climatic conditions. (Sometimes used for the 
conditions themselves as a subject of observation.) 

1843 Vear-bk. Facts 247 On Botanical Climatology. 
1860 Maury Pitys. Geog. Sea ix. § 437 In the system of 
oceanic climatology, circulation, and stability. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol.71 Anewscience, Medical Geography, 
has sprung from climatology. 3 

Chimatorrial, a. rare. [a. F. climatorial, irreg. 
f. climat climate, by form-association with egza- 
tortal, territorial, ctc.] =CLIMATAL, CLIMATIC, 

1846 MeCuttocu Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 99 A place 
..situated under unfavourable climatorial circumstances. 


+Climature. Oés. Also 7 climater. [app. 
(in Eng. or ? Fr.) f. L. clémat-, F. climat CLIMATE 
+ -URE, after leniperalure, etc., to express the opera- 
tion or influence of ‘climate’ in its original sense 
of ‘distance from the equator’.] 

1. ?A region ; = CLIMATE 1 b. 

1604 SHaks. //am. 1. i. 126 (Qo. 2) Euen the like precurse 


of feare [fierce] events.. Haue heauen and earth together 
demonstrated Vnto our Climatures and countrymen. 

2. Meteorological condition resulting from lati- 
tude (i.e. from climate in its earlier sense); = 
CLIMATE in the current sense 3. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 97 The sultry southwinds, and blacke 
climater. 1796 W. Marsuatt IV, Exglaud 1. 12 We may 
fairly place West Devonshire ten days or a fortnight behind 
the Midland District, which lies more than two degrees of 
latitude..farther North. A proof that climate and climature 
have not an immediate connection. 1805 Lucock Nat, Wool 
343 The climature of Northumberland affects the fleece 
very considerably. 1806 Forsytu Beantics Scotl. 1V. 251 
Even in. .the length of Loch Tay. .the difference of clima- 
ture, with respect to moistness, is very great. 

Climax (klsi:meks), sd. Also 6-7 ely-. [a. L. 
climax, a, Gr. xAtpagé ladder, (in Rhetoric) climax. 
The two uses 3 and 4 are due to popular ignorance 
and misuse of the learned word; they are not 
mentioned in Johnson, nor in Todd 1818.] 

I. Properly. 


1. Rhel. A figure in which a number of proposi- | 


tions or ideas are sct forth so as to form a series 
in which each rises above the preceding in force or 
effectiveness of expression ; gradation. 

1589 PuTTENUAM Exg, Poeste in. xix. (Arb.) 217 A figure 
which..by his Greeke and Latine originals. .may be called 
the marching figure .. it may aswell be called the clyming 
figure, for Clymax is as much to say as a ladder. 1657 J. 
Situ Alyst. Rhet. 94. 1681 BurtuocGe Argument (1684) 


10 This is the Clymax; if Believers, then Christ’s; if | 


Christ’s, then Abraham’s Seed; if Abraham’s Seed, then 
Heirs according to the Promise. 1748 J. Mason Locust. 
29 Ina Climax, the Voice should always rise with it. 1828 
Wuaiety Rhet. in Encycl. AMetrop. 264/1 The well-known 
Climax of Cicero in the Oration against Verres. 1876 
Gtapstone Syxchr. Homer 151 The whole passage as to 
the gifts of Agamemnon is in the nature of a climax. 

+2. gen. An ascending series or scale. Ods. 

1781 J. Moore Véew Soc. /t. (1790) I. vi. 63 Expressions 
for the whole Climax of sensibility. 1793 Burke Let. I. 
Windham in Corr. (1844) IV. 135 The top of the climax 
of their wickedness. 

II. Popularly. 

3. The last or highest term of a rhetorical climax. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) 11. 65 
When he adds epithets of praise, his climax 1s ‘so Eng- 
lish’. 1865 R. W. Date Few. Temp. xxiv. (1877) 275 This 
is the terrible close of the argument, the climax of the pro- 
tracted appeal. 

4. zen. Vhe highest point of anything reached by 
gradual ascent; the culmination, height, acme, 
apex. : 

1789 Trifler 448 No, XXXV, In the accomplishment of 
this. they frequently reach the climax of ahsurdity. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorp Wisertes [/um. Life (1826) v. Concl., 
Considering them [stage-coaches] as the very climax and 
pinnacle of locomotive griefs. 1856 STaniey Sinal & Pal. 


(1858) Introd. 26 Jerusalem is the climax of the long ascent. | 


1877 Mrs. Ouirnant Makers Flor. iii. 76 He was... at the 
very cliinax of his prosperity. 


CLIMB. 


Climax, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. properly. a. intr. To ascend in a climax, 
rise by successive steps. b. ¢vans. To arrange in 
a climax or ascending gradation. 

@1849 Pot Peter Snook Wks. 1864 IV. 398 A masterly 
climaxing of points. 1861 Macm. Mag. II. 444 This end 
[of G. Eliot’s ‘ Mill on the Floss’] is very fine. Towards it 
the tale has gradually climaxed. 

2. popularly. a. intr. To come to a culmina- 
tion, to culminate. b. /vazs. To bring to a cul- 
mination. 

1835 Marryat Pacha v, Guilt..which he had climaxed by 
the denial ofhis Redeemer. 1882 Century Mag. XXV. 111 
The excitement..climaxed suddenly in her presence. 1886 
Turrer Aly Life 182 Thus losing the splendid scenery 
climaxed by the Devil’s Bridge. 

+ Climaxie. Ods. rare—!, = CLIMAX 2. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcv. (1612) a7g But Gold, 
I trow, would be a God it gathereth so of Stile: To be a 
Noble, Soueraigne, nor an Angel, worth the while. Like 
to which Climaxie of Coyne wealth eleuates the minde, 


Climb (klsim), v. a. 4 and pple. climbed 
(klaimd) ; arch. clomb (kloum). [OE. clzméb-an, 
clamb (clpmb), clumbon, climben, corresp. to OHG, 
chlimban, MHG. £limben, klimmen, MDu., MLG., 
Du., LG., Ger. £lénzmen :—W Ger. *klimban, Be- 
lieved to be a nasalized form of OTeut. *2/fbaz 
(see CLEAVE v.2), the #z being perh. originally a 
characteristic of the present stem, which has been 
extended to the other parts, and has carried the 
vb. from the ablaut series of #, az, z, into that 
of im, am, um. Hence the sense-development 
“cleave, adhere to, get up by clinging or adhering’ ; 
for which cf. OE. ci/fan to cleave, cling, MDu. 
cliven to cleave, stick, also to climb, ON. £/ifa 
and ME. clrvex to climb. In all the modern langs. 
the 4 is lost in pronunciation, and in most in 
spelling also; but in Eng., although cécmme, 
clime, formerly prevailed, the spelling now recog- 
nized is climb. In most of the dialects the 7 is 
short, c/w; but the standard language, like east 
midland and eastern, has the ¢ long (kloim), the 
vowel being lengthened before zé, app. as before zd 
in bind, find, etc. (But clear evidence of the long 
vowel has not been found before the 16th c.) 
The original strong inflexions also remain dia- 
lectally (notably in Sc. clim, clam, clum), but in 
the south, weak forms appeared already in 13thc., 
and prevail in 16th c. prose; no others occur 
in Shaksp. or in the Bible of 1611. But the 
Elizabethan archaists affectcd a pa. t. and pple. 
clome, cloame, clombe, which they appcar to have 
taken from Chaucer or Lydgate, and mistakenly 
pronounced with longo (In the ME. clomé(e, o 
was either short, as a variant of clamb, or more 
usually a graphic expedient for z before +; and 
in the dialects in which c/om has come down the 
o is short.) From Spenser and his contemporaries, 
climb passed into later poetry, and occasionally 
appears in prose, especially in writers familiar with 
the strong clam, clom, or clum in dialect use. ] 

A. Forms, 

(From the ambiguity of the spelling it is often un- 
certain whether climbe, clymb, climb, clyme, in 
15-16th c. meant (klim) or (kloim), and whether 
clomb.e in 16-17th c. meant (klym) or (kloum).) 

1. Present stem. a. 1 climb-an, 2-5 -en, 3-7 
climbe, 4-6 clymbe; 3- clim, 5-6 clym, 
clymme, 6-7 climme, mod. dial. clim (klim). 

a@x000 Sal. & Sat. iGr.) 414 Leoht..clymmad on gecyndo, 
¢1205 Lay. 851 He lette an heh climben [¢ 1275 clemhen}. 
1z97 R. Giouc. (1724) 527 Clerkes him made clim. ¢1440 
York Myst. xxv. 424 Jone tre I will go too, and in it clyme 
[rime hym}. 1570 Levins Manip. 131 To Climme, scaxz- 
dere. 1627 Drayton Agincourt (1631) 5 If we want ships, 
the waves to climme. 1875 Lanc. Gloss, Clim, pa. t. 
clom, 1875 Sussex Gloss., Clim. So 1876 Mid. Yorkshire, 


and Whitby Gloss., aud in all northern dialects. 1883 Hamp- 
shire Gloss., 1888 IV. Somerset Word-bk. and Berks. Gloss. 

B. 3-4 clemb-e(n, 5 clem, clemme. 

c1275 Lay. 851 He lette clemben an heh. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.\.ix. 25 To clemme vp wyth cordes. /6z¢d, 11. 
xxxv. 154 Cleminge up with ladders. c¢cxse0 A/edusine 25 
Clemme you vpon som tree, . 

y. 6 clyme, 6-7 clime, 6 climbe, 6- climb 
(kloim). 

c1g00 Cocke Lorell’s B.(1843) 12 Some one the shrowedes 
dyde clyme. 1570 B. Gooce Po. Kingd. 2 Know that none 
cane clime [réme devine}. 1595 SPENSER Sov, xiii, She to 
heauen may cline. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 195 The 
Nuptial time Approaches for the stately Steed to climb. 

2. Past tense. a. 1-9 clamb, 3-6 clam, (5-6 
clamme, 6 clame). //ural. 4 5 clamben. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 333 Pe kyng_ by an laddre to be 
ssyp clam. @1300 Cursor AT. 6361 He clamb mont synai. 
¢1384 Cuaucer “1, Fame 1. 1061 And clamben vp on other 
fast. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxii. (Arb.) 87 Tho clamme 
he vpon on hye tree. 1525 Ln. Berners Froéss. II. li. 183 
The men of armes..clame vp the dykes. 1530 TInpALE 
Pract. Prelates Wks. 1849 11. 256 Then the deacons .. 
clamb up thereunto. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorbodue 1. 1. 
(1847) 110 He clammne, into the flamyng carte. 1790 burns 


CLIMB. 


John Anderson ii, We clamb the hill thegither. 18a5 J. 
Near Bro. Jonathan 1. 164 Ye..never clamb a tree. 

B. plural. 1 clumbon, 2-5 -en, 4-5 cloumbe(n, 
clombe(n, clommevn. S7zg. 4-5 clomb(e (klum, 
klom). 


a1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Hi..clumben upp to the 
halge rode. craos Lay. 9420 Ouer pene wal heo clumben. 
1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 410 Myd laudren hii clomuien {1448 
MS, Coll, Arms With laddre vp they clombe]. ¢1340 
Cursor M. 13459 (Trin.) Ihesus clomb [eardier AJSS.clamb] 
vp into a hille. ¢1384 Cuaucer //, Fame wu. 28 V 
fine {v.7. clam, clambe] with alle payne. ¢ 1386 — 
Miller's T, 450 Vp they clomben {v. 7. clumben, clumbe] alle 
thre. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 932 He clomb vp by a walle. 

. 6-9 clombe, 7 clome, 7- clomb (klo«m). 

3590 Spenser /. Q. in. iv. 31 She to her wagon clomhe; 
clombe all the rest. 36x9 H. Hutton Follte’s Anat. (1842) 
7 My lame-legd muse nere clome Pernassus. 1697 Dryprn 
/Eneid vii. 293 He clomb, with eager haste, th’ Aerial 
height. 1768-74 Tucker Zf. Nat. (1852) I. 49z We cloinb 
a high pinnacle. x805 Worvsw. IVageoner 1. 102 As when 
he clomb from Rydal-Mere. 1813 Scott Kokedy in.iv, Now 
clombe the rocks projecting high. 1833 Tennyson /ocvrs 
84 Hither .. she clomb {7#e dome]. 

5. 3-4 clemde; 4-6 clymed, 6 clymmed, 
clymbd, climed, 6- climbed (kloimd), 

c1275 Lay. 21439 3e cleinde to heh3e vppen pisse hulle. 
a@ 1300 Cursor Af, 6361 (Gtt.) He clymed on mont synay. 
c3305 St. Kenelm 123 in E. E, /?.(1862)51 He clemde vpon 
pis treo. 1480 [see B. 1]. 1535 CoverDALE 1 Chrov:, xii. {xi}. 6 
Then Toab..clymmed vp first. 1539 Cranmer Luke xix. 4 
He clymed (1611 clinied] vp into a wylde fygge tree to sce 
him. 1562 J. Heywoow /’rov. §& Epigr. (1867) 167 He that 
neuer clymbd neuer fell. 1611 Biste 1 Sav. xiv. 13 And 
Jonathan climed vp vpon his hands, and vpon his feete. 

3. Pa. pple. a. 1-3 clumben, 2-3 i-, 4clumbyn, 
4-5 cloumben, § clommbyn, 6 Sc. clummin. 

¢ 3205 Lay. 21432 pu were iclumben haje. ¢ 1374 CHAUCER 
Boeth. 1. vii. 57 Rome ne hadde nat 3itte .. cloumben ouer 
pe inountaigne. 3375 Barsour Sruce x. 606 Halff the craig 
thai clumbyn had. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 13677 Wen a mon is 
..Clommbyn all pe Clif. cx430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode w. 
Ixii. (1869) 205 An old oon pat was clumben..vp on my bed. 
1533 Betcenpen Livy v. (3822) 472 The Gaule that wes 
clummin to the hicht of the Capitoll. 
8B. 4 clumbe, cloumbe, 4-5 clombe, clumb, 
5-6 clom, (clome), 4-6, dia/. -9 clum (klvm). 
¢ 3386 CHaucer J/axn of Law's Prol. 12 Phebus.. Degrees 
was five and fourty clombe on hight {7.7 iclombe, clome]. 
1554 Turner in Strype £ccé. Mem. 11. xviii. 149 One is 
now clom up so high. 

y. 6-7 clo(a)me, 6~ clombe, clomb (klum). 

1610 Alirr. Mag. 534 Looking downe whence lately | 
Was cloame [rite roame]. 1619 Drayton Odes xiii. 27 
Parnassus is not clome By every such Mome. 1678 Cup- 
worTH /ufell, Syst. 1. v. 727 To have Clombe up. 1802 
Co.erwwce Sibyl. Leaves { 1. 189 “T'was Frederic, who be- 
hind my chair had clomb {777e home]. 1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude w. (1850) 85 A dreary moor Was crossed, a bare 
ridge clomb. 1866 Corxh,A/ag. Mar. 309 The sun has just 
clinbed—I would write clombe an I dared. 

8. (irreg.) 6 clymmen. 

1535 COvERDALE Yer. ix. 21 Deeth is clymmen up in at 
oure wyndowes. 

€. 3 iclemd, 6 clymmed, 7 climed, 6- climbed. 
1275 Lay. 21432 [Pou] be were iclemde to he3ze. 1544 
Supplic. Hen. V1I11 in Four Supplic. 35 Hath clymmed vp. 
1§93 SHAKs. 2 //en, VJ, 1. x. 8 On a Bricke wall haue I 
climb’d into this Garden. 1678 Vue. Man's Call, 274 Hav- 
ing climed one step .. must presenily clime another. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Prol. 111 He had climb'd across the spikes. 

B. Significations. 

1. intr. To raise oneself by grasping or clinging, 
or by the aid ef hands and fect; ‘to mount by 
means of some hold or footing’ (J.); to crcep up; 
to ascend, come, or go up, a perpendicular or 
stecp place. Often with . 

@ 1123 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1070 Cluniben upp to 
pe stepel. crazg Ancr. RK. 162 Vs to uorbisne, pet we 
schullen..climben mid him on hulles. 1398 ‘T'revisa Barts. 
De P. R. xv. xxii. (1495! 781 The wylde gotes .. clymme 
vpon harde cragges. 1489 Caxton Chron. Eng. Ixvi. 49 
Clymed vnto the mount. c1srz ist Eng. Bk. Amer. Arb.) 
Introd. 29/2 To clyme vp in to the tree to gather frites. 
1513 DouGtas 4 xeis u. y. [iv]. Argt., How the hors clame 
our the wallis of stone. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. §- Epigr. 
(1867) 38 He that neuer climbde, neuer fell. 1667 Mitton 
P. L.w. 191 As a Thief .. In at the window climbes. 1718 
M. W. MontaGue Left. II. xlix. 54 To climb to the top of 
It, 3816 Scott Axnfig. vii, ‘I'll climb up the cliff again.’ 

b. 7o climb down: to descend by the same 
means ; also fig, (in recent co//og. usagc) to retreat 
from a position taken up, abate onc’s claims. ete. 

@1300 Cursor AM, 2238 Cott.) Freli [we] niay climb [7. . 
clhimbe, clymbe] vp and dun. c14a5 Seven Sag. \P.) 973 
That knave..clam adcune fra bough to boghe. 1887 
Mortey in Dai/y News 7 July 5/8 ‘Vhe first words that 
were said to us when we got there were—'We hope you 
have not come to climb down’..Well, we had not come to 
climb down. 1889 Daily News Sept. 5 Mr. Burns expressed 
his belief that the dock directors were climbing down. 

2. trans. To asccnd (anything stecp) by hands 
and fcet, creep up; to gct to the top or summit 
of; to mount, scale. 

€ 1205 Lay. 20845 [The fox] wildscipe climbid. 1375 Bar- 
bour Bruce x. 63 Thai stouily clam the hill. 1526 /’/g°. 
Perf. (1531) 52 b, To clymme this braunche. 1579 Cyuz/e 
& Vucyz. Life (1868) 40 It were great pittie to see a tall 
fellow to clyme a gibbet. 1611 Bipie Joe! ii. 7 They shall 
clime the wall like inen of warre. 1738 Wes ey /’s. cxlvii, 
Let the shrill Birds. .climb the Morning Sky. 1816 Byron 
Stege Cor. Pro}. 6 We forded the river, and clomb the high 
hill. 1838 Nicnou Archit. //eav. (1851! 131 Ile who had 


| clomh heights so lofty. 
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1862 Rusxin ALunera P. (1880) 92 
Its sumunit in the clouds, invisible, and not to be climbed. 
b. To reach or attain a point by this action. 

1580 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 443 Imagine not, that shining 
like the sunne in earth ye shalt climbe the Sunne in heauen. 
1591 Suaks. Two Gent, ut, iv. 181, I must cliimbe her window. 
fbid. wi. i, 115 Herchamber is aloft... And built so sheluing, 
that one cannot climbe it. 1844 A. Wrtny /’0es 11867) 70 
I’ve climbed the summit of some breezy hill. 

3. Said of the sun, moon, ctc.: To mount slowly 
upwards ; to move towards the zeuith. a. fir. 

€1340 Cursor A/, 16267 (Trin.) To clyinbe aboue be cloudes 
Alle peter shal have my3t. ¢1391 Cnaverr Astrod. i. § 12 
As the sonne clymbeth uppere & uppere. 1798 CoLeRIDGE 
Anc. Mar. wt. xv, Till clomb above the casiern bar The 
horned Moon. 1842 Tennyson (//ysses 55 ‘(he long day 
wanes: the slow moon climbs, 1883 Stevunson 7reasure 
dsl. w, xxi, The sun had climbed above our girdle of trees. 

b. frans. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 16267 To climbe be cludes all Pe sunn 
sal haf be might. 1799 Camppett /’leas. Hope 1. 289 Oft 
when yon nioon has climb'd the nidnight sky. 1870 Bryanr 
Miad 1. vu, 232 The sun began to climb the heavens. 

4. Of plants: To creep up by the aid of tendrils 
or by twining. a. zt. b. ¢rans. 

1796 H. Huntirtr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) Ul. 231 
The branches., embrace all the surrounding trees, and climb 
to the height of more than sixteen feet. 1804 J. GRAHAME 
Sabbath 286 The blossoming pea.. climbs the rust-worn 
bars. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 870 The physiological func- 
tion of tendrilsis to take hold of supports. .in order to allow 
the slender-stemmed plant which is furnished with them to 
climb up. 1884 Bowrr & Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. § 
Ferns 583 Species which donotclimb. | 

5. ¢ransf. Of other things: To risc, ascend, force 
its way upward: either with gradual motion, like 
smoke, or as the effect of continuous growth. Im- 
plying a gradual and continued rising. a. ¢vér. 

a 1000 Sa/, § Sat. (Gr.) 414 Leoht.,clymmadon gzecyndo. 
1611 Suaks. Cyd, v. v. 477 Let our crooked Smoakes climbe 
to their Nostrils. x808 J. Bartow Co/umé. 1. 412 The 
stream ungovernable .. Climbs, coinbs tempestuous. 1832 
Texxyson Lofos-caters 18 Up-clomb the shadowy pine 
above the copse. 1858 G. MacponaLp Phantastes x. (1878) 
152 The colour floated abroad..and clomb, and spread. 

b. frans. 

¢ 1345 £. E. Aliit. P. B. 405 For hit {pe flod] clam vche a 
clyffe cubites fyftene. 1604 Snaks. Ofh. u. i. 189 Let the 
labouring Barke climbe hills of Seas. 183x Suettey Prov, 
Unéb.1. 110 The ocean’s purple wave Climbing the land. 

6. transf. To slope upward; to form, or be situ- 
ated on, an ascent, so that the successive parts 
occupy successively higher points. 

a. intr. Db. trans. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 9948 A tron of iuor graid..Climband 
Vp wit seuen pass. 1570-6 LamBarDe Peramds, Kent (1826) 
189 It {Newendene} standeth in the valley, and yet clymeth 
the hill. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 119 On the East side of 
the Garden place, Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
climbes. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 1. v, The woods and vine- 
yards. .then clomb half-way up the ascent. 

7. fig. a. intr. Torise by continucd effort in dig- 
nity, rank, or state; to ascend or aspirc upward 
in the intellectual, moral, or social scale. 

a@ 1240 Lofsong in Cott. font. 211 Ich ham heie iclumben 
wid pis ike bone. a 1340 Hampoce /’sa/ter xxxvi. 21 Pe 
heghere pai klymbe in honurs and riches. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Aionk’s 7. 716 Syn in astaat thou clombe were so hye. 
a 1400-50 Alevander 3353 To clym to kyngs astate. 1530 
Tinpate Pract. Prelates Wks. IL. 256 When the bishops 
office began..to be honourable, then the deacons. .clamb 
up thereunto. 1593 Suaks. 3 //en. V/, wW. vii. 62 Feare- 
lesse minds clyme soonest vnto Crowns. 1657-8 Burton's 
Diary (1828) 11. 465 The blessing..which we ever climbed 
at, was mercy, truth, righteousness, and peace. 1845 S. 
Austin Kanke's Hist. Ref. 1. 89 At the same time Poland 
.-climbed to the highest pinnacle of power she ever pos- 
sessed. 

b. Said of things personified or treated as actors. 

¢ 3400 Kom. Rose 3911 Leccherie hath clombe so hye, 
That almoost blered is myn yhe. 1580 Sipney Arcadia ui. 
(1590) 171 Whose courage was apt to clime over any danger. 
1642 Futter //oly § Prof. St.v. xviii. 430 When ambinon 
hath caught hold on pretended religion, how fast will it 
climb? 1843 Lams £éra Ser.1, xxvi. (1865) 212 You could 
see the first dawn of an idea stealing slowly over his coun- 
tenance, climbing up by little and Hetle. 

ec. f/rans. 

1607 Suaks. Trion t. i. 76 One man..Bowing his head 
against the steepy Mount Toclimbe his happinesse, 

Climb (klaim), s4. Forms: 6 clime, 7 climbe, 
8- climb. [f. CLimp v.} The act of climbing; a 
place where one must climb; an ascent. 

1571-87 Hotinstiep Chron. 1. 38/2 On three sides thereof 
the clime is verie steepe and headlong. 1587 FLeminc Contn. 
Holinshed 111. 996/1 The places of the ahi where the chime 
was most easie. 1638 Botton Fforus ui. iii. 169 At the very 
climbe of the Alps. 1816 KeatinGe 7'rav. 1. 75 The clim 
{for it cannot be called a walk) would. .be too fatiguing. 

b. Comb. climb-down, a descent, fig. a with- 
drawal from high ground taken up; +climb- 
fall a., charactcrizcd by climbs and falls. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 83 Free of proud feares, braue 
begg’ry. smiting strife, Of clime-fall Court. 1887 Glodc 10 
Dec. 3/3 The important incident of the weck. .is the climb- 
down of Mr. Chaplin. 

Climbable klaimab'l’, a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ABLE.} Capable of being climbed. 

361: Cotcr., A/ontadlc, mountable. .climable. 1660 Hrx- 
HAM Dutch Dict... Klimmelick, climmable, casie to get up. 
1852 M.W. Savace &. Med/icott wu. iii (D., 1 .. cliinbed 
everything climbable. 
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CLIME. 


Climber (kloi-ms1). Forms: sce the vb. 

1. gen. We who or that which climbs. 

1423 Jas. 1. Avag?s Q, clvi, The wyly fox..The clymbare 
Rayte. 1470°85 Matony Arthur vi. xvi. (1889) 208, I ain 
an ylle clymber and the tree is passynge hyghe. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cul. July 11 Great clymbers fall vnsoti. 
1639 J. Crarkt Parrmiologia 23 Mastie climbers have 
sudden falls. 1860 ‘Vynnate G/ac. 1 § 3. 27 There are times 
whena climber has to make up his niitd for very unpleasant 
possibilities. 

Jig. 601 Suans. Ful. C. t.i 23 Lowlynesse is young Ambi. 
tions Ladder, Whereto the Climber vpward turnes his Face 
1752 Jonson Ramdler No, 192 06 Outshone by those whom 
we considered as climbers npon onr ruins. 

2. Lot, A plant which climbs or erecps upwards 
by attaching itsclf to some support; also as the 
name of sevcral climbing plants, as Great Wild 
Climber | Clematis Vitalba in Ray’s Catalogue 
1670), Sportsman’s Climber (Cissus venatorum). 

1640 in ParkINSON heat. Bot. applied to Clematis Vitalba 
and other species (Britt. § //oll.) 1688 R. Home Armoury 
n. 86/1 Climers are such ‘T'rees that cannot support them- 
selves but have a Pole. 1777 G, Forster Woy. round 
World \. 175 The intricacy of briars and climbers. 1884 
Gardening Ilust. 8 Nov. 425/1 Vhe common op is one of 
the best of garden climbers, 

3. Ornith. in pl. An order of Lirds (L. Scansores), 
charactcrized by thcir climbing habits, and com- 
monly baving feet with two tocs before and two 
behind. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. //ist. 1, 172 Climbers are those 
{birds] the structure of whose feet is calculated for motion 
on an inclined or vertical surface. 1847 Carrenter Zool. 
§335 The climbers, such as Parroquets, Toucans, Wood- 
peckers, &c. 1856 Yarrety f/ist. Birds WW. 138 Vhe third 
division of the Insessores, or Perching Birds, are the Scan. 
sores, or climbers..which most of them have their toes 
arranged in pairs, or two opposed to two. 

4. lechn. A spurred boot for climbing (sec quot.) ; 
also in Locomotive Engines, a driving wheel spe- 
cially fitted with cogs, pincers, or the like, for 
work on gradients. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Mech., Climber, a boot provided with 
spurs, by which a person is enabled to climb telegrapli-poles 
to make repairs or additions to the wires or insulators. 

+ Climber, v. Os. [deriv. of Chimp v.. or 
assimilation of CLAMBER thereto: sce the latter.} 

1§73 l'usser usd. (1878) 101 Beware how ye climber, for 
breaking your neck. 1609 HoLtann Amm. Marcell. xix. 
v. 128 Seventie Persians .. at midnight climbered one by 
one up to the third storie or loft of the above said tower. 

Climbing (kloimin’, v//. sh. [f. Crime v. + 
-ING!.] The action of the vb. CLims, 

1375 arsour Bruce x. 595 The crag wes hye. And the 
clymbyng rycht pereluss. 1536 /’/er. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 293 Ascencyon or clymmyng in the tree of grace. 1593 
Snaks. 2 Fen, V4, 1. i. 100 {He] bought his climbing very 
deare. 1855 Texsyson J/and 1. 1. xviii, Maud with her 
venturous climbings and tumbles. 

Climbing (kleimiy’, pf/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG“.] That climbs, in the senscs of the vb. 

1561 Norton & Sacky. Gorbodue u. ii, Gredy bust doth 
raise the a minde. 31591 SHAKS. 1 //en, IJ. 
iy. ii. 11 Leane Famine, quartering Steele, and Chmbinz 
Fire. 1642 J. Eaton Lioney-c. Free Yustif. 62 This climb- 
ing and presuming spirit. 3801 Sourury 7ha/ade ui. vi, 
The dews had ceased to steam Toward the climbing Sun. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 863 The interpretation of the pheno- 
mena of climbing plants. are 

b. in many names of plants, as Climbing Buck- 
wheat (Polygonum Convolvulus , Climbing Funi- 
tory (Corydalis claviculata), Climbing Palm (Des- 
moncus macracanthos), Climbing Sailor (Linaria 
Cynibalaria’, cte. 

1670 Ray Cafaé. Pi. Climbing Fumitory, 1863 Batts Vat. 
Amazon xi. (1864) 338 Jacitara, or the wood of the climb- 
ing pahm tree. ; 

¢. Special combs., as climbing-boy, a chimuey- 
sweep's boy formerly cmployed to climb chimneys 

now illegal); climbing-iron, an iron strapped 

to the boot to assist in climbing (sce CLIMBER 4) ; 
climbing-perch, a fish (faahas scandens , found 
chiefly in Indian watcrs, and believed to have 
the power of ascending trees : see ANABAS. 

1785 Hanxway (f7//e) A Sentimental History of Chimney - 
Sweepers in London and Westminster, showing the necessity 
of putting thein under regulations to prevent the grossest 
inhumanity to the *Climbing Boys. 1803 .Vicko/son's Frac. 
VI. 255 A machine for cleansing chimneys, without the aid 
of Climbing boys. 1884 A. |.anc in /farfer's Mag. Nov. 
895/1 A small ‘climbing boy’ being roasted to death up the 
chimney. 1857 IluGues Jom Arown wu. iil. (1871 259 Fiming 
new straps on to his *ctimbing-irons 1872 CanresTer 
Anim, Phys. vi. The Anabas or *climbing-yerch of Tran- 
quebar which climbs bushes and trees in search of its 
prey. 

Clime (klaim). Now chietly foc. Also 6-7 
clyme, fad. L. climu,a. Gr. xAtua: see CLIMATE. ] 


+1. = CLIMATE 1. Obs. 

1553 Even Peat. NVewe (ud. (Arb. 42.\.clymeis a porcin 
of the worlde betwene South and North, wherein is sariacion 
in length of the daye, the space of halfe an houre. rgg4 
Beenpevit Ever. ut. avi. ed. 7) 406 Every Chime con- 
sisteth of two Parallels — 1635 N. Carrester Geeg. Def. i. 
xiv. 225 Our temperate Clime here. beginnes at the 4> and 
endeth at the so degree of latitude, 1697 Davnen } ire. 
Georg. 1. 321 Thro’ twelve bright Sizns Apollo guides The 
Vear, and Earth in sev'ral Climes divides, 

2. More vaguely: A tract or region of the earth ; 


CLIME. 


now often considered in relation to its distinctive 
climate. (Now chiefly foe/. or in elevated prose.) 

1542 Upatitr. Erasm. Apophth. 216 b, A clime is a region 
or coste of a countree. 1595 I. Epwarves in S/aks. Cent. 
Praise 18 Amid’st the Centerofthisclime. 1633G. HerBert 
Tempie, Ch. Militant 36 Till both removed to a western 
clime. 1719 Younc Susivis 1. i, Embassadors from various 
climes arrive. 1762 Fatconer SAipwr. in. 185 Fam’d from 
clime to clime. 1783-94 BLake Songs Innoc., Div. [mage 
13 Every man of every clime. 1832 W. Irvine A dhambra 
I. 43 To attract the curious and enlightened of every clime. 

b. fig. Region, realm. 

1667 Mitton ?. L. x1. 708 To walk with God High in Sal- 
vation and the Climes of bliss. 1742 Younc Vr. 7A. iil. 80 
This inclement clime of human lite. 

3. = CLiMATE 3. Also fig.=Atmosphere. foet. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. v. 33 This moist and foggie 
clime. 1727 THomson Susser 1445 Rich is thy soil, and 
merciful thy clime. a@ 1763 SHENSTONE /’oems Wks. (1764) 
I. 23 I] can I bear the various clime of love! 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 83 Subject to a clime not dissimilar to the 
native country of those quadrupeds. 1820 Keats Hyperion 
11. 263 Where a sweet clime was breathed from a land Of 
fragrance..and flowers. 1865 WorsLEY Poems & Transi. 
10 The fiery clime Breathed by that fierce quaternion. 

Hence Climed a. nozce-wd., allotted to a (par- 


tictlar) clime. 

1838 S. Bettamy Betrayal 59 The climed hues of earth’s 
zone-sever'd family. 

Clime, climer, etc., obs. ff. CLIMB, etc. 

| Clinamen .kleingimen). ([L., f. clind-re to 
incline, found in pa. pple. c/zdatus ; cf. DECLINE.] 
An inclination, bias. : 

1704 Swirt 7. 7b ix. 106 The round and tbe square 
would, by certain clinamina, unite. 1823 De Quincey Let. 
Young Alan, Wks. XIII. 85 An insensible clinamen (to 
borrow a Lucretian word) prepares tbe way for it. 1827 
Hare Guesses (1859! 226 No old word, which, with a slight 
clinamen given to its meaning, will answer the purpose. | 

|| Clina‘ndrium. ot. [mod.L., f. Gr. #Aivn 
couch + d@vdp- male, taken for ‘stamen’.] The 
cavity at the apex of the column or gynostemium 
in Orchids, in which the anther is embedded. 

1864 Reader 26 Mar. 398 The thin edges of the clinandrum 
do not border the anther-lid equally on every side. 

| Clina‘nthium, clina‘nthus. Zo/. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. «Aivn couch + dv@os flower.] The re- 
ceptacle or torus of a Composite flower. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. ‘ 
+Clinatory. Os. [f. L. type *clinatorium, f. 
clindtus inclined: see -orny.] An instrument for 
ascertaining the position of a line or plane with 
reference to its azimuth and altitude; a declinator. 

1665 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. (1686) 139 The Clinatory 
is made of a square board. 1667 PAil. Trans. 1. 436 A 
Circle divided into Degrees, put in a Square Box, after 
the ordinary manner of Clinatories. _1703 Moxon A/ec/. 
Exerc. 313 If your Plane either Recline or Incline, apply 
one of the sides of your Clinatory parallel to. .the Plane. 

Clincant, -ar, obs. ff. of CLINQUANT, CLINKER. 
Clinch (klinf), 53.1. Forms: 5 elynche, 8 
clinteh, 7- clinch. [A variant of CLENCH sé, : 
cf. CLINCH v.)] 

1. A fastening in which the end of a nail is 
turned over and driven back into the substance 
through which it has passed, or in which the end 
of a bolt is beaten down and flattened upon a 
metal ring or washer put round it for the purpose ; 
the clinched point of a nail; a clinched nail or 
bolt. Sometimes CLENCH. 

1659 T. WiLLsForD Archit. 25 Clinches may break, or the 
hooks, then are the shanks difficulttodraw. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict.s.v. Shoeing of Horses, Cut them off and clinch 
them, so as the clinches may be hidden in the Hoof. 1889 
T. Scrutron in Letter, The ring on which the clinch is 
formed is called a ‘ burr’ or ‘rove’ in boat-building. 

2. Naut. ‘A method of fastening large ropes by 
a half-hitch, with the end stopped back to its own 
part by seizings’ (Adm. Smyth): that part of a 
rope which is clinched. 

1627 Cart. SmiTH Seaman's Gram. v. 22 To saue tbeClinch 
of the Cable from galling. 3772 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1836 
Her cable parted at the clinch. 1867 Smytu Sarlor’s Word- 
bk. s. v. Clinch, ‘The cable runs out to the clinch,’ means, 
there is no more to veer. . 

3. A thing which clutches, grips or fixes fast. 

1822 Mansy Voy. Greenland (1823) 77 Whale louse. .head 
.-with four horns, two of which .. serve as clinches, to fix 
the animals to the subject which they attack .. they have 
six other clinches behind, with which they rivet themselves 
so fast to the whale, that they cannot be disengaged, but 
by cutting out the part. | 

4. A clinching or riveting together; the clinch- 
ing of an argument, opinion, etc. Also CLENCH. 

1855 Browninc Master Hugues xi, | believe in you, but 
that’s not enough; Give my conviction a clinch! 1878 — 
Poets Croisic \xxi, Welded lines with clinch Of ending word 
and word. ; 

3. U.S. A struggle or scuffle at close grips. 

1860 O. W. Hotmes Prof. Breakf.-t. iii, 64 No words, but 
..a Clean, straight, hard hit..and the conflict terminated in 
one of those inglorious and inevitable Yankee clinches 
followed by a general melée. 1881 Family /Ter. 12 Mar. 
304 A citizen who met witha mishap in a bar-room ‘ clinch.’ 

6. A sharp repartee that twists or turns about 
the meaning of a word; a word-play, a pun. 
Also CLENCH. 

1630 J. Tavior (Water P.) Yohn Garret’s Ghost, Ded. 
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Wks. 11. 176 Wit and mirth. .made vp, and fashioned into 
Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, etc. [Taylor's specimen of a 
clinch {p. 194): ‘ A countryman being demanded how such 
a Riuer was called, that ranne through their Country: hee 
answered that they neuer had need to call a Riuer, for it 
alwayes came without calling’.] 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 
61 P 2 James the First..made very few bishops or privy- 
counsellors that had not some time or other signalised 
themselves bya clinch or a conundrum. a@ 1774 GoLpsm. 
tr. Scarron’s Comic Rom. (1775) 1. 49 Stunned with their 
puns and clirches. (Cf. CarriwiTCHET. 

7. (See quot.) . 

1873 Slang Dict., To get the clinch: to be locked up in jail. 

8. Comb. [In some cases this is the verb-stem.] 

Clinch-bolt, a bolt that is clinched; elinch- 
built @.—=CLINKER-built ; ¢ clinch-fist, a grasp- 
ing fellow, a miser; clinch-hammer, a hammer 
used for clinching; eclinch-joint, the kind of 
joint used in clinch-work; clinch-nail, a nail of 
a kind adapted for clinching; clinch-ring, ‘a 
lap-ring or open ring, in which the parts on the 
sides of the opening overlap each other’ (Knight 
Dict. Mech.) ; clinch-work, = CLINKER-woRk, 

a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 345/2 
*Clinch-bolts are clinched with a Rivetting Hammier. 1874 
Knicut Dict. AMech., Clench-bolt. 1867 Smytn Sailor's 
Word-bk., *Clinch-buzlt, Clinker, or overlapping edges. 
c 1850 Rudim. Navig.(Weale) 123 *Clench-hammers should 
be made of hard steel, with one flat end forclenching. 1626 
Capt. Smitu Accid. Yung. Seamen 3 Roue and *clinch- 
nailes. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. xx. 499 In the year 
1291 we find clinch-nails at Pevensey. 1867 SmyTH Sailor's 
Word-bhk., Clench-nails..are much used in boat-building, 
being such as can be driven without splitting the boards, 
and drawn without breaking. 1784 Lond. Chron. No. 4287 
That no *clinch-work vessel..should be built of a larger 
burthen than 60 tons. 1787 Codlect. Stat. Admir. Navy, 
etc, Act 27 Geo. III. c. 32 All vessels.. whose Bottoms are 
Clench-Work. 1805 Naval Chron. X1V. 343 A new sort of 
Catamaran, built something like a Canoe, but clinch work. 

Clinch, s2.2 Sc. [f. Cuincu v.2] A limp, as 
by a man lame of one leg. 

1790 A. Witson Poet. Wks. 201 (Jam.) Wi’ yowlin’ cliuch 
aul’ Jennock ran. 

Clinch (klinf), v.! Also 6 clinche, Sc. clynsch, 
7 clinsh. [A later variant of CLENCH v.!; perh. 
only phonetic, but more prob. by assimilation 
of clench to the northern form Cink, found a 
century earlier. To a great extent it is a simple 
synonym of c/ezch, but at present there is a ten- 
dency to differentiate them in use, clexch being 
alone used in certain senses (e.g. of the fist, the 
teeth, etc.), while c/izch is at least the more com- 
mon in others; see below.] 

1. ¢vans. To fix (a nail or bolt) securely, esp. by 
bending and beating back or flattening the point 
or end which has passed through a plank or plate 
of any kind; to make fast by such means. Also 
absol. Sometimes CLENCH. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 134/33 Toclinche, clingere, stringere, 
1610 MarkHAM A/asterp. . xcvi. 384 Clinshed as other 
nailes be. a 1625 FLETCHER Love's Cure 11.1, Thou hast hit 
the nail on the head, and I will give thee six pots for’t, 
though I ne’er clinch shoe again. 1642 FuLLEeR ‘oly & 
Prof. St... x. 175 Knocking in the nail overnight, and 
clinching it the next morning. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 
248 To clinch the Nails. 1867 SmvtH Sazlor’s Word-ok., 
Ciinch..is to batter or rivet a bolt’s end upon a ring or 
piece of plate iron; or to turn back the point of a nail that 
it may hold fast. 1883 Lp. FitzceraLtp in Law Rep, 8 
Appeal Cases 453 The girder which was clinched into the 
plaintiff's part y-wall. 

+2. To clasp, interlock, es. to clasp (the hands) 
tightly together with the fingers interlocked. Odés. 

1591 Percyvaty Sf. Dict., Enclavijar los dedos, to clinch 
the hands with the fingers one betweene another. a 1701 
Sep.ey Poems Wks. 1722 I. 32 Or dully hang, clinch’d in 
each others Feet [of bees]. 

+b. To close tightly (the hand or fist). Ods. 
Now always CLENCH. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. iii. 1. iii. (1651) 193 Like her 
..that supposed she could shake all the world with her 
finger, and was afraid to clinch her hand together. 1632 
SHERwoop Toclinch the fist, server le foing. 19727 Swift 
Gulliver \. vi. 66 With my fist clinched, 1802 Aled. Frui. 
VI{iI. 405 The patient.. would.. strike.. her head and 
breast with her hands clinched. 

+c. ztr. (for refl.). Of the hands, etc. Ods. 

1719 DE For Crusoe 1. xiii. 222 When I spoke the Words, 
my Hands would clinch togetber, and my Fingers press the 
Palms of my Hands. 

d. intr. To close and struggle at close grips. 
(Now U.S. Cf. Cincy sé.1 5.5 

1652 GauLe Magastrom. 186 Foes that clinch together. 
1860 O. W. Hotmes £dsze V. (1887) 39 The rough-and- 
tumble fighters all clinch. 

3. trans. Naut. To make fast the end of a rope 
in a particular way: see CLINCH sé. 2. 

1769 Fatconrr Dict. Marine (1789) Etalinguer, to clinch 
the cahle to it’s anchor. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-6h. 

4. intr. To fix oneself, fasten 07. 

1793tr. Buffon's Ifist. Birds vi. 165(T.) The savages held 
out a stick on which the birds clinched. 

5. trans. To make firm and sure (a matter, asser- 
tion, argument, bargain, etc.) ; to drive homc; to 
make conclusive, confirm, establish. Also CLENCH. 

a 1916 Soutn Sevm. VII. vii.(R.), The council of Trent.. 
eiacrent the business as effectually as possible, 1728 
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Vansr. & Cis. Prov. Husb. 1v. i, How stands your Affair 
with Miss ? C. Bas, It drives like a Nail, we want nothing 
now but a Parson, to clinchit. 1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennet 
Fuventle Indiscr. 1.90 No man. .knew better how to clinch 
a good bargain in his dealings. 1868 E. Epwarps Rakigh 
I. x. 198 He clinches this argument by drawing a terrible 
picture. 187x Freeman /fist. Ess, Ser. 1. x1. 366 They 
clinched, as it were, the whole matter. 

+6. ¢vans. To secure, make fast. Ods. 

(Cf. 1az7.) 

1803 Netson 18 Oct. in Nicolas Désf, (1845) V. 252 If he 
offers his services you may be sure I will then clinch him 
for Mrs, Nelson’s brother. 

+7. intr. To make clinches or puns, to pun, 
quibble. Ods. (Cf. CLinca sé. 6.) Also CLENCH. 

1648 News fr. Pembroke in Select. Hari. Alisc. (1793) 384 
I have given you Dr. Wall’s place, for the weakest goes to 
the wall; you must give me leave to clinch. @ 1688 ViLtiers 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Adv. Painter, Wks. 1705 I]. 82 Let ’em all 
clinch round. 

{| Combinations containing the vb.-stem, see at 
end of CLincH sb,! 8. 

Clinch, v.2 Sc. Also clench. To limp, halt. 

¢ 1430 Henryson M/or. Fad. 34 Clinching hee came that 
hee might not bee kend. 1513 Dovcias 4 xe/sv. v. 65 The 
todir part, lamyt, clynschis. 1628 Z. Boyp Sevvz. in Zion's 
Flowers (1855) App. 32/2 The creples..would clinch out 
upon their stilts. 1767 Meston /’vems 126 (Jam.) Brookie 
.-Clench’d out of doors. 

+ Clinch, v.3 Oés. rare. By-form of CLINK v.1 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 81 Cleppyn or clynchyn. (1499 PyN- 
son, Clyppyn or clynkyn, ¢inz0.) 

Clinched (klinft), 2/7. a. [f. CLincu v. +-ED.] 
Firmly fastened as a nail or bolt; clinker-built. 
Formerly in other senses of CLENCHED. 

@ 1547 SurREY Aeneid 11. 141 Of clinched ribbes of firre 
This hors was made. 1644 Butwer Chirol. 94 Give unto 
tby friend a clinched Hand. 

Clincher (klitnfo1). [f. Cuincu v.+-ER. Cf. 
CLENCHER.] One who or that which clinches. 

+1. Formerly, A workman who clinched the 
bolts in ship-building. Ods. 

1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 22 The wages ofa Maister Ship- 
wright by the day iiijd..An able clyncher by the day iid. 
1514 FitzHers. Fust. Peas (1538) 93 An able clincber {shal 
take] by the day 2d and without meat and drinke 4d. 1651 
Assessment in Rogers Agric. §& Prices V1. 695 {Master ship- 
wright, 4 under him; Hewers or common shipwrights; 
Able clincher ; Able holder ; Master calker ; Calkers labour- 
ing by tide; Mean calker.] 1764 Burn Poor Laws 15. 

. A nail, etc. used for clinching. 

1725 Pore Odyss. y. 318 With [wimbles] he pierc’d ’em, 
and with clinchers bound. 

3. A tool for clinching nails. 

1874 in Knicut Dict, Meck. 1. 566. 

4. A conclusive statement, argument, etc.; a 
‘finisher’, ‘settler’. co/log. 

1804 Anecd. Bp. Watson, Let. Oct. (R.), If he is obliged 
to strike a last blow, it will be a clincher. 1806-7 J. BEREs- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) Post. Groans No. 34 Ina 
conversational sparring-match .. as you triumphantly pre- 
pare for a pinch of snuff, by way of clincher toa caustic hit. 

+5. A punster. Ods. 

1693 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 340 A clincher Homo 
festivus, urbanus. 1708-15 Kersey, Cincher, a witty or 
ingenious Person, that makes smart Repartees. 1721-1800 
in BaiLey. 

+6. A clinker-built vessel. Oés. 

1678 Puituirs Clincher, a Bark, Boat, or small Ship, 
whose Planks are Larded over one an other. (Hence in 
Kersey and Battey.) 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) 
Ciincar, a sort of flat-bottomed clinker-built pram. 

7. Comb. Clincher-built = CLINKER- BUILT; 
clincher-work, (a.) lap-jointed work, as in boats of 
a lighter construction, weather boarding, shingling; 
(6.) a similar work in which iron plates are lapped 
and riveted. So clincher-burld, -plating. 

19769 St. Yames’ Chron, 10-11 Aug. 2/2 Pleasure Yacht, 
*clincher-built .. 26 Tons. 1820 ScoresBy Arctic Reg. II. 
223 The principle has since been acted upon in clincher- 
built boats. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Clincher or 
Clinker Built, made of clincher-work, by the planks lapping 
one over the other. The contrary of carvel-work. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), *Ciincher-work, 1805 
Mariners Dict., Carvel Work, in contradistinction to 
clincher work. 1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Clincher- 
work, the disposition of the planks in the side of any boat 
or vessel, when the lower edge of every plank overlaps that 
next below it. This is sometimes written as pronounced, 
clinker-work. 1894 Kwicut Dict. Mech. s. vy. Clincher- 
qork, Clincher-build, *clincher-plating, clincher-work, and, 
erroneously, clinker-work. 

Clinching (kli‘nfin), 42. sd. [f. CuincH v. + 
-InGI.] The action of the verb CLINCH in various 


senses. Cf. CLENCHING, / 

1631 Bratuwait Whimztes Ep. Ded. 8 Clinchings like 
wise were held nimble flashes. @ 1714 Ettwoop Autobiog. 
22 Like the Clinching ofa nail. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist, 
ii. 65 note, The. .clinching of all controversy. 

Clinching, #//. a. That clinches. . 

1567 TurBerv. Poems, To his Love (R.), With clinching 
clawes..and talents sharplie set. 1725 Pore Odyss. xv. 180 
A milkwhite fowl his clinching talons bore. 1873-4 Dixon 
Two Queens x. i, Isabel meant it as a clinching bribe. 

Hence Clinching-iron = CLINCHER 3. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 567. 

+Clinchpoop, clenchpoop. (és. [Perh. 
One who clinches or clenches the poops of vessels ; 
=CLINCHER 1.) A term of contempt for one con- 
sidered wanting in gentlemanly breeding. 


rare, 
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1568 /ustit. Gentleman C ij h, If a Gentleman haue tn 
hym any humble behauour then Roysters do cal suche one 
by the name of a Loute, a Clynchpope, or one that knoweth 
no facions [also 1577 in Nortusrook Agst. Dice play 8). 
1884 Vhree Ladies London t. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 256 
What aclinchpoop drudge is this 1 rg89 WarneER A/5, Eng. 
vt. xxxi. (1612) 153 A Loute With neare a handsome rag.. 
like Clenchpoop looke & lim. 


+Cline, v. Obs. Also clyne. [a. OF. cline-r 
to ineline, perh. aphetie for ac/iner and encliner ; 
ef. ACCLINE, INCLINE, The 16th ec. writers may 
have had the Gr. «Aivew or L. -clindre directly in 
view.] 7#¢/r. To bow, incline. 

1400 Cov, Myst. (1841) 114 With alle mekenes I clyne to 
this acorde. .a 1400-50 Alexander 1901 Ika kyng sall clyne 
(v.~. incline] to my-selfe. ¢x1440 Bone Flor. 1128 Hyt to 
falsehed can clyne. c¢1440 Promp, Parv, 82 Clynyn’ or 
declynyn’, declino. 1499 —(Pynson), Clyne or bowe downe. 

Hence Clined /7/. a., Clining v/. sé. and p//. a. 

1594 Carew 7asso (1881) 96 Shamefast and downe clyned 
eyes. 1538 Letanp /¢in. I. ro5 Nottingham... standith 
stately on a clyninge Hille. /é/:. Il. 56 Bradeford stondith 
on the clining of a slaty Rokke. [Or, are these Ciivine ?] 

Cling (klin),v.! Pa. ¢.and pa. pple. clung (klon). 
Forms: 1 cling-an, 2-5 cling-e(n, 4-5 clyng-e(n, 
-yn), 4-6 clinge, 4 clyng, 4-cling. Ja. /. 1-3 
(and in north. dial, 1-9) clang, (4 clange); //. 1 
clungon, 2-5 -e(n; sing. and f/. 4-6 clong, 
clonge, 6- clung. Ja. ffle. 1-5 clungen, (1 
3e-, 3-4 i-, 4-5 -yn, -un), 4-5 clongen, -yn, 
-un, 4-6 clunge, clong, 6 cloung, 4- clung. 
Weak pa. t. and pple. 7-8, dial. 9 clinged, -’d. 
(OE. clingan, clang, clungen, str. vb., also in 
E.Fris. £dtngen and klinken klunk, klunken), used 
precisely in our sense 2 (Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
261). Cf. also dial. Ger. stch linker to fasten 
oneself on, to eling fo, Da. kdynge sig to gather 
in clusters, crowd together ; further MHEG. £/ingen 
to climb, clamber (Grimm, s.v. A/énemen 1168), 
and Sw. 4/ange to climb, &/auge a tencril. These 
all point to a strong stem &é4&- varying with 
kling-, the former giving the causal derivative 
Rlankjan, OE. clen¢(e)an, CLencu, and the latter 
appearing in OE. c/ing-an. The original sense 
was evidently ‘to stick fast’, whence our early 
senses ‘stick together’, ‘ shrink together’, and the 
later ‘ stick or cleave fo’. Cf. CLENCH, CLINK v.2 

For the double stem-form clink-, cling-, cf. the same under 
the echoic Cink 7! 3 also OK. cringan, crinkan to CRINGE, 
scringan, scrinkan to SHRINK. 

(In sense 8 eftug may be a variant of Cuink 7.2 Cf. also 
Cuincer 2, CLINGING 2. } 

+1. ¢ntr, To adhere together in a stiff or firm 
mass: said of the freezing or eongealing of liquids, 
the hardening of clay by drought, ete. Ods. 

[a 800 Corpus Gloss. 1744 Rigentia, forclingendu.} a 1000 
Andreas 1262 (Gr.) Clang wateres prym ofer eastreamas, 
is brycgade blace brimrade. 21300 Cursor M. 4699 Pe erth 
it clang, for drught andhete. c1300A. A/is.g15 Theo sunne 
ariseth ., Theo nessche clay hit makith clyng. /4/:. 2903 
Mury hit is in sonne-risyng!..Weyes fairith, the clayes 
clyng. ¢1485 £, Eng. Afisc. (Warton Club) 8, I clynge as 
dothe a whettyne cake. 

+b. Often in pa. pple, (ef. seenk, fallen, cte.). Obs. 

1382 Wyciir %od xxxviii. 38 Whanne was pouder held in 
the erthe, and clottis weren clunge togidere? 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 63 Idried and iclunge by hete of the sonne. 
ax4o0 Leg. Kood (1871) 142 In cloddres of blod his her was 
clunge. 1490 in Azglia X. 372 The erthe pat is byfore 
clongen with pe colde froste of wynter. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's #Husb, it. (1586) 110 b, A hard knoppe of flesh 
heing clong and rolled up in it selfe. ; 

@. A relic of this survives in cling fogether, 
which however passes into later senses. 

1577, B. Gooce Hercsbach's Hush, i. (1586) 156b, His 
bodie is leane, and more clong together then it was woont 
to bee. 1607 TorseLt here Beasts (1673) 276 Driving 
the Horse into a sweat.. whereby his lips are clung to- 
gether. 1774Gotpsm. Nas. /Jist. (1776) VI. 64 Like bunches 
of grapes, clung to each other. 1860 T'yNDaALt Géac. 1. § 11. 
84 When I endeavoured to squeeze it [snow].. it at first 
refused to cling together. 

2. Applied to the drawing together or shrinking 
and shrivelling up of animal or vegetable tissues, 
when they lose their juices under the influence of 
heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, age; to become 
‘drawn’, to shrink up, wither, deeay. Ods. exe. dial. 

a. of the living human body. 

€x000 JELFric Gram, xxxv. (Z.) 212 Marceo, ic clinge, 
marcesca, ar25o Owl & Night. 743 Nu bu miht ule sitte 
and clinge. ¢1305 Pilate 222 in E. E, P.(1862) 117 Now ic 
her clynge aweL 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 823 His fete 
waxes calde, his bely clynges. 1377 Lanax. P. Pé. B. xiv. 
50 Whan bow clomsest for colde or clyngest for drye. ¢ 1380 
Sir Fernmb. 2524 For betere is ous forto die amonges our 
fos in fizte, pan her-inne clynge & drie & daye for heer 
rizte. argoo Cov. Myst. 54 (Miatz.) My hert doth clynge 
and cleve as clay. 1414 Brampton Peuct. Ps. Ixxvii. (1842) 
29 My bonys.. clynge, and waxe alle drye. 

+b. said of the dead body. (A favourite alli- 
teration with ¢/ay and clod.) Obs. 

c13a5 £.E. Allit. P.A.856 Oure corses in clottez clynge. 
¢ 1430 Hymus Virg. (1867 85 In coold clay now schal y 
clinge. {Scealso ¢.} 

te. of plants. Ods. 
4 1300 Cursor MJ. 8764 Pis tre bigan to cling. 
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d. of timber or wood-work. Still in xorth. dal. | 


1747 R. Maxwe et Bee-master 20 (Jam.) Some make covers 
like barrels, with iron-hoops around thein: These covers 
cling, as we say, with the summer’s drought, then they 
drive the hoops strait, which makes them tight again. 1880 
Antrim & Down Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cling, to shrink or con- 
tract, as wood in drying. 

e. In all these uses the pa. pple. clungen, clung, 
was esp. frequent; it belonged orig. to the zvér. 
sense, but it probably suggested the operation of 
an agent, and led the way to the later ¢vazs. con- 
struction (3). Cf. CLuNG ff. a. 

aooo Sal. § Sat. 304 \Gr.) Beod cealde zeclungene. 
@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 20747 His arms war al clungen dri. 1414 
Brameton Penit, /’s. App. (1842) 52 That | be nou3t in 
clottess clunge. ¢1450 Erfc Tolous 494 Methynkyth thou 
fadyste all away, As man that ys clongyn in clay. 

3. trans. + a. (from 1) To press together, com- 
press. Ods. 

1601 Hou1.anp Pfiny I, 87 The Ocean of one coast, the 
Iberian sea on the other, do cling and press the sides [of 
Spain] together. , 

b. To cause to adhere, attach, stick s/ogether. 
Still dad. 

1627 Br. Hatt Art Div. Medit. vi, So are wee, when our 
thoughts are clinged together by the world. 1698 Tyson 
in Phil. Trans. xX. 120, I could observe them inatted or 
cling’d together by a Yellowish Substance. 1805 SouTney 
Madoc in Azt. xii, His untrimm’d hair.. With cotton cords 
intwisted, clung with gum, 1888 HV. Somerset Word-6k., 
Cling, to stick together as with gum ; to cause to adhere. 

e. (from 2) To eause (the body, ete.) to shrink 
or draw together ; to contract, shrivel, parch. 

1540 Surrey Poems, Ecclesiastes v. (L.), Clings not his 
guts with niggish fare, To keep his chest withall. 1605 
Suaxs. J/ach, v. v. 40 If thou speak’st false, Vpon the nent 
Tree shall thou hang aliue Till Famine cling thee. 1816 
Byron Darkness 50 Kept..famished men at bay Till hunger 
clung them. ; 

4. intr. To adhere or stick fo (some part, e.g. 
as skin or dried flesh to bone), as the result or 
accompaniment of shrivelling and contraction. 
(Also in fa. pple.) 

@1300 Cursor AM. 4569 Pair hidd was clongun [Gof?. clun- 
gen] to be ban, Sua lene sagh i neuer nan. c¢ 1335 J7etr. 
Hom, (1862) 88 His skin was klungen to the bane, For fleische 
upon him was thar nane. 1610 MarKHAM Master. 1. Wiii. 
124 His belly will he clung vp to his backe, and his backe 
rising vp like a Cainell. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL. x. 512 His 
Armes clung to his Ribs... till down he fell A monstrous 
Serpent on his Belly prone. 

5. intr. To adhere, stick fast, attach oneself 
firmly ¢o, as by a glutinous surface, or by grasping 
with prehensile organs. (Now the leading sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 5955 (Cott.) Hungre flees, sare bitand, 
pat bath paiclangon manand hest. /é/d. 24204 Care clinges 
in mt hert cald. 1570 Levins Afanif. 135/35 To cling, 
clingere. 1583 Stanyuurst /Eneis u. (Arb.) 60 Lyke 
dooues in tempest clinging fast closlye togeather. 1770 
Gorpsm. Des. Vill. 350 Silent bats tn drowsy clusters cling. 
1789 Worpsw. Evening Walk 60 Inverted shrubs, and moss 
of gloomy green, Cling from the rocks. 1856 Kane Arcé. 
E-xfl. 1. xxxii. 449 The broken ice clung to the rocks. 1871 
Smites Boy's Voy, Round World xiv. (1875) 141 The quick. 
silver clings to the gold and forms an amalgam with it. 

b. said of human beings with their arms. 

1605 SuHaxs. AZacé. wii. 8 As two spent Swimmers, that doe 
cling together, And choake their Art. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. 
x.(R.), All knew me; cling’d about me. 1759 Jounson Aas- 
selas xxxvii. Wks. XI. 104 My maids clung round me and 
refused to be parted. 1817 CoLeripce 7hrce Graves xii, 
Dear Ellen did not weep at all, But closelier did she cling. 
1839 THirtwat Greece VIII. 87 He was despatched as he 
clung toan altar. 1842 Tennyson Dera 162. 

ce. of a garment, esf. when wet. 

@1792S1R J. Revnotps Art Painting Note 30(R.) The dis- 
posing of the drapery, so as to appear to cling close round 
the limbs. 1814 Cary Dante's /nf. xxi. 43 A single vest 
Clings round her limbs. 1883 Lioyp £46 & Flow II. 256 
His fisher's coat dripping wet and clinging to his form. 

d. ¢ransf. To be or remain close /o,asif attached. 

1842 Browninc /n Gondola 4 The very night is clinging 
Closer to Venice’ streets. 1860 Tynnact G/ac. 1, § 18. 122 
Some heavy clouds. .clung to the mountains. 1865 Dickens 
adut. Fr.in.ii, The fog clings so. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carth- 
age 239 [Thus] did Fabius follow his & from place to place, 
always clinging to the hills. 

6. fig. To adhere or cleave /o, in attachment, 
fellowship, sympathy, practice, or idea. 

1583 STANYHURST “/nets 1. (Arb.) 72 Hee leaues thee con- 
quourd, and clingd to the partye triumphant. 1631 GoucE 
God's Arrows ut. §6. 195 The more fiercely Christians are 
assaulted, the more closely they will cling together. 1816 
J. Witson City of Plague u. ii. 28 Now your orphan hearts 
Will closer cling in your calamity. 1846 MeCuttocu Ace. 
Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 537 Vhe possession of land is in 
Ireland .. the sine qu4 non of existence. 1t is, therefore, 
clung to with desperate tenacity. 1848 Macautay ///s¢, 
Eng. 1,108 Theystill. .clung to the doctrineof non-resistance. 

b. of things, habits, practices. 

1680 Rocuester Poems, Alexis & Strephon (R.), As trees 
are by the bark embrac’d, Love to my soul doth cling. 183 
Lamp Elia Ser, 1. vii. (1865) 276 Old attachments cling to 
her in spite of experience. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skil, 
III. 119 Their phrases .. clung to his memory. 

7. trans. (ellipt.) To cling to, clasp, embrace. 

1607 Tournrur Rev. Trag. t. ili, To slide from the mother 
..and fring the daughter in law. 1638 Hevwoop Rafe Lucr. 
Wks. 1874 V. 194 Temptations offered, I still scorne. Deny’d; 
I cling them still. 

+8. To cause to cling, make fast, fasten. Oés. 
.Perh. a by-form of Cuincnt or CINK.) 


CLINIC. 


1583 STANyHURST /Zineis tt. (Arb.) 58 They clinge thee 
scalings too wals (herent parietibus scala]. 17.. Swirt 
Buxcam, Abuses in Dublin (Seager), I clung my legs as close 
to his sides as I could. 1738 G. Smitu Curteus Relat. II. 
v. 153 Unmercifully clinging their Hands in a split Block. 
Lbid. 412 The People cling’d their Fingers of both their 
Ifands between one another, holding the two Thumbs.. 
close together. @ 1774 Go1.psm. tr. Scarron's Comic Rom. 
(1775) I. 225 This made Ragotin cling his legs still more 
close to the horse’s sides. 

9. Of doubtful meaning and position: ? To press, 
stick 7; or possibly = Ciink v.! 7 b. 

2a 1400 Morte Arth. 1865 Sir Clegis clynges in, and clekes 
another. : 

+ Cling, v.2 Obs. rare. By-form of CLixk v.} 

c 1440 /’vomp. Parv. 81 Clepyng or clyngynge of a bell. 
1499 HI., Clinkinge ¢intillacto. 

Cling (klin), 54.1 [f prec. vb.] 

1. ‘The act of clinging ; adherenee, adhesion. 

1641 Mitton Animadzv, Pref., Out of a more tenacious 
cling to worldly respects, 1870 LoweLt Study Wind. 166 
The anchored cling to solid principles of duty and action. 

+ 2. A elasp, embrace. Ods. 

1633 P. Fretcuer Purple sst.1. xlix, Bacchus unborn lay 
hidden in the cling Of big-swoln grapes. — (oes 254 (X.) 
Fast clasp’d by th’ arched zodiack of her arms, Those closer 
clings of love. 

3. Contraetion of wood with drought. 

1664 E. Busunete Compt, Shipwright 13 So there be no 
Clings in the Buldge. ; 

4. A disease of cattle: a. A hidebound condi- 
tion. b. A diarrhoea which makes sheep ‘clung’ 
or wasted. 

¢x800 in A. Young Aun. Agric, XXX. 297 Thecling .. is 
supposed to be occasioned by an adhesion of the lights to 
the sides, and the cattle are frequently hidebound with it. 
1802 Agric. Surv. Peebles 401 (Jam) Diarrhowa, or cling, or 
breakshaw. 1808 J. WALKER Nat. /Hist. & Rur. Econ. 
525(Jam.) Ovis morbo, the cling dicto, correpta .. confestim 
extenuata, morte occumbit. A 

+ Cling, 54.2 Obs. Sc. [A word having the same 
relation to clink, as clang to clank.] Ringing. 

1578 Sc. Poems 16th C. 11. 189 Gif yee will give them caip 
and bell The cling thereof they will yow sell. 

Clinger (kli-na1). [f. Cuinc v. +-ER.] 

1. One who clings; one who adheres /o. 

1836 L. Hunt in New Monthly Mag. XLVI. 19 Age, the 
wither'd clinger, On us mutely gazes. 1877 Spectator 17 
Nov. 1429/2 Tenacious clingers to the shadow of the past. 

+2. =CLINCBER, CLINKER. Oés. 

rsxq Fitzuers. Fust. Peas (1538) 93 All clingers [take] 3¢. 
with meat and drinke. 

Clinging (klinin), 24/56. [f. as prec. + -1NG1.] 

1. The action of the vb. CLInc. 

1572 BossewELt Armorie tu. 3b, The clinging of the sayd 
Lyon hys tayle between hys legges. 1678 Rymer 7 vag. 
Last Age 43 These waylings, clingings, and beseechings. 
1884 FrEeMANin A/anch. Guard. 22 Sept., An Englishman's 
natural clingings to a long and unbroken political past. 

+ 2. = CLINCHING (of nails). Ods. 

1607 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts (1673) 323 Searching the hoof 
first with a hammer by knocking upon every clinging. 

Cli‘nging, /7/. a. That clings; cleaving. 

@ 1763 SHENSTONE Poems Wks, 1764 I. 106 The defenceless 
train Of clinging infants. 18:0 SoutHEY Aehama in.x, A 
clinging curse. 

b. said of garments fitting close to the body. 

1883 //arper's Mag. Feb. 403/1 The garments of the women 
were the reverse of ‘clinging’. 1884 Ic. P. Roe /éid. June 
97/1 Dressed in some light clinging fabric. 

Hence Clingingly avv.; Clingingness. 

1865 E. C. Crayton Cruct Fortune 1. 118 Val.. nestled 
clingingly by his side, 1869 Contemp. Rev. X11. 126 ‘Vhe 
domestic clingingness and tender dependency. ; 

Clingstone (klinstoun), a. and sé. A variety 
of the peach in which the flesh of the ripe fruit 
elings to the stone. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 345/2 The firm-fleshed or cling- 
stone peaches. .are preferred in America. /éid. 3471 Cling- 
stones.. Melters. 1866 7reas. Bot. 55/1 Three principal 
varieties of the Peach exist—clingstones, melters or free- 
stones, and nectarines. 1880 Sa/. Rev. 612 Vhe division of 
peaches and nectarines into freestones and clingstones. 

Clingy (klini}, a. [f. Cine v.+-¥!.] Apt to 
cling; sticky, adhesive, tenacious. 

1708-15 Kersey, Clracy, oa tocling, sticky. 
son in Phil. Trans. LX XXVI. 419 It was too soft, and, as 
the artists terms it, clingy, to receive the impression. GMa: 
436 To render copper less clingy, or more brittle. 1807 
VANCOUVER Agric. se a 32 The land. .of a very wet, 
cold and clingy nature. 

Clinic (klinik), 5é.! anda! Also 7 -ick, 7- 
-ique. [ad. L. c/inic-us, a. Gr. «divix-ds of or per- 
taining to a bed, f. «Atvn a bed, f. xAtvew to cause 
to lean, slope, recline, cte.] 

A. sb. , ‘ 

1, One who is confined to bed by sickness or in- 
firmity; a bedridden person, an indoor hospital 
patient. ‘- 

a 1626 Vaucuan Direct. for Health (1633) 5 Yhe childish 
doubts of cowardly Clinickes. 1651 Jer. Tavior Clerus 
Dom. 10 Confession of sins by the clinick or sick Pe 
argxr Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 123 Clinicks from 
gracious God find sure Relicf. 1887 KE. Berpor 5%, Ber- 
nard's 213 You are free to rcam at large... over the bodies 
of my clinics. : : 

2. Ch. Hist. One who deferred baptism until the 
death-bed, in the belief that there could be no 
atonement for sins cominitted after that sacrament. 
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1666 Sancrort Lex /gnca 41 We are all Clinicks in this 
point; would fain have a Baptism in Reserve, a wash for 
all our sins, when we cannot possibly commit any more. 
1819 Paxtologia III, Clinics .. signified those who re- 
ceived baptism oa their death-beds. 
~+ 8. A clinical physician. Ods. 

1751 CHambers Cycé. s.v. Clinic. Clinicus is also used for 
a physician—In regard, physicians are much conversant 
about the beds of the sick. Clinic is now seldom used but 
for a quack; or for an empirical nurse, who pretends to have 
learned the art of curing diseases by attending on the sick. 

B. ad}. 

1. Of or pertaining to the sick-bed ; bed-ridden. 
Clinic baptism: private baptism administered on 
the couch to sick or dying persons. C7zs¢c con- 
vert: one converted when sick or dying. 

1626 Donne Sevw. Ixxvili. 802 Be thou therefore St. 
Cyprian’s Peripatetique and not his Clinique-Christian, a 
walking and not a Bedrid Christian. 1672 Cave Prinz Chr. 
1. x. (1673) 294 Clinic baptism accounted less perfect. 1679 
J. Goopman Penit, Pardoned u.v. (1713) 236 The Clinick or 
Death-bed repentance. 1872 O. SHiptey Gloss. Eccl, Terms 
164 Aspersion was allowed of old in clinic baptism. 

2. = CLINICAL I. 

1751 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v. Clinic, Le Clerc observes, that 
Esculapius was the first who exercised the Clinic medicine. 

Clinic, 54.2, clinique. [=F. c/znzgue, ad. Gr. 
xuvexy the clinic art or method.] (See quot.) 

1843 Graves Syst. Clin. Bed... 9. 1858 Sir R. Curisti- 
son in Lée Il. 273. 1869 tr. Troussean's Clin. Med. 11. 3 
‘The clinic is the copestone of medical study. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Clinic, the teaching of medicine or surgery at 
the bedside of a sick person, or the class accompanying the 
teacher. 

Clinic (klinik), a2 Afiz. rare. [app. taken 
from the common stem of wonocltntc, triclinic, f. 
Gr, «Aiv-ev to bend.} Oblique. 

1879 Le Contr Elem. Geol, 204 Syenite would differ from 
diorite in the form of the feldspar which in the former is 
orthic (orthoclase) and in the latter clinic (plagioclase). 

Clinical (klinikal), a. [f. as Chinic+-a.] 

1. Aled. Of or pertaining to the sick-bed, sfec. to 
that of indoor hospital patients: used in con- 
nexion with the practical instruction given to 
medical students at the sick-beds in hospitals ; ¢. g. 

Clinical clerk, one who accompanies a hospital-physician 
in the wards, and keeps records of the cases ; Clinicad lec- 
ture, a lecture at the bedside of the patient upon his case 3 
Clinical medicine, surgery, medicine or surgery as learnt 
or taught at the bedside, ‘ usually applied to hospital prac- 
tice in wbich the physician, in going round the wards, com- 
ments upon the cases under his care’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), 
hence Clinical physician, surgeon; Clinical thermometer, 
a thermometer for ascertaining the patient’s temperature. 

1780 Ann. Reg. 216 Dr. John Parsons was unanimously 
elected Clinical Professor to the Radcliffe Infirmary at 
Oxford. 1809 Aled. Frnl. XXI. 161 The cultivation of 
clinical medicine, or the actual superintendence of the treat- 
ment of diseases. 1835 St. Thomas’ /lospital Rep. 83, 1 will 
give you the words of my clinical clerk. 1867 J. Hocc 
Aficrose. 1. ii, 105 An exceedingly simple .. form of micro- 
scope for the purposes of clinical instruction. 1878 Marx- 
HAM Gt, Frozen Sea ii. 16 A clinical thermometer was in- 
serted into the mouth. 1889 London Hosp. & Med. Call. 
Prospectus 16 Graduates..admitted to three inonths’ Clini- 
cal Clerkship or Dressership. 

2. £ccl. Administered on the sick-bed to one in 


danger of death. 

1844 Lng. Saints, St.German ii.17 After the Baptism 
he received on the bed of sickness, which the ancients 
called Clinical baptism. 1846 C. Maittaxn Church in 
Catacombs 120 Unless in danger of death, when a clinical 
or death-bed reconciliation was permitted. 1855 CpL. WisE- 
MAN fa@biola 375 Clinical baptism .. was administered by 
pouring or sprinkling the water on the head. 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth, Lond. 239 The baptism of Rome and Eng- 
land [is] stigmatized {by the Greek Church] as ‘ clinical’ only. 

Clinically (klinikali), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly¥.] 
In a clinical manner; by obscrvations made at a 
patient’s bedside; in clinical language or practice. 

1862 H. Macmitran in Afacm. Alag. Oct. 467 It is not con- 
firmed clinically. 1873-4 din, Univ, Calender 97 Your 
Clinical Professors .. each Professor teaching clinically in 
separate Wards. 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Shin 70 Clinically, 
new growths are either benign or malignant. 

Clinician (klini‘fan). Aved. [ad. F. clznzcien, 
f. LL. clinic-us: cf. phystcian.] A clinical ob- 
server or investigator. 

1875 H. Woop Thera. (1879) 526 The chief interest of the 
clinician in. .muriate of ammonia centres in its effects when 
given continuously for some time. 1886 Brit. Bled. Frul. 
g Oct. 670/2 A fact .. unknown to clinicians. 

Clinicist. rare. = prec. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Clinique: sec Ciinic sd.2 

Clink (klink), 50.1 [Goes with Crink 7.1 
Du. £zvk.] 

1, A sharp abrupt ringing sound, clearer and 
thinner than a c/aszk, as of small metallic bodies 
or glasses struck together. 

c1400 Destr. [roy 5853 The clynke & be clamour claterit 
in be aire. @1553 Upau Royster D. wi. ii. (Arb.. 45 He 
will zo darklyng to his graue, Neque lux, neque crux, ne- 
que inourners, neque clinke. 1562 Puaér -Enetd vin. (R.) 
Yngot gaddes with clashing clinks, In blustrying forges 
blowne. 19604 Suaks. Oth. un. ili. 234, | heard the clinke, 
and fall of Swords. 1781 Cowprr 77th 140 Duly at clink 
of bell to morning prayers. 1857 Hottann Bay Path xxviii. 
347 Each drop struck the surface with a metallic, musical 
clink. 1859 Max Mintrr Se. Lang. Ser. u. iii. oy de 
lower notes are mere hums, the upper notes mere clinks. 
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tbh. Zo cry clink: to emit or produce a clink, 
to have a response. Obs. 

1607 CHarman Bussy D’ Ambois Plays 1873 11. 10 No man 
riseth by his reall merit But when it cries Clincke in_his 
Raisers spirit. 1637 W. Cartwricnt Royall Slave (N.), 
And make our hard irons cry clink in the close. 

2. Mere assonance of rime ; jingle. 

@17%6 Soutn Sev, (1717) V1. 101 The senceless, insignifi- 
cant clink and sound of a few, popular misapplied Words. 
1785 Burns 22d Efist. Davie v, Some idle plan O’ rhymin 
clink. 1824 1. Murray Exg. Gram. 1.472 Such a construc- 
tion .. produces a regularly returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear. 1878 Brownine Poets Crozsic 78 Some 
other poet's clink ‘Thetis and Tethys’. 

3. Used imitatively of the sharp note of certain 
birds: hence Stove-clink, provincial name for the 
Stonechat (Pratincola rubicola). 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 57 Stonechat..Stone-clink. 1885 
St. Fas’. Gaz, 17 Aug. 6/2 The ‘clink’ of the stonechat. 

b. Sc. dial. A tell-tale (Jamieson). 

4. dial. A smart sharp blow. [So Du. 2/7724.) 

1722 W. Hamu..ton Wallace 35(Jam.) The yeomen. . lighted 
down; The first miss’d not a clink out o’er his crown. 1820 
Scott Addot xv, We must take a clink as it passes, so it is 
not bestowed in downright ill-will. 1881 /sle of IV. Gloss., 
Clink, a smart blow. 1888 ELtwortny HH’, Somerset \Word- 
6k., Clink, a smack or blow. 1888 in Berksh. Gloss. 

5. collog. Sc. Money, coin, hard cash; = CHINK 4. 

17z9 Ramsay Yea-t. A/isc. 14 Vhe Warld is rul'd by Asses, 
And the Wise are sway’d by Clink. 1789 Burns Let. 7. 

Tennant, May ye get .. Monie a laugh, and monie a drink, 
An’ aye enough o’ needfu’ clink. ¢ 1817 Hoce 7ales 6 Sk. 
II. 203 Such young ladies as were particularly beautiful. . 
and had the clink. 

Clink, 5.2 [The evidence appears to indicate 
that the name was proper to the Southwark ‘Clink’, 
and thence transferred elsewhere ; but the converse 
may have been the fact. If the name was origin- 
ally descriptive, various senses of c/z7k, e.g. ‘to 
fasten securely ’(cf. ‘to get the clinch’, CLincHsé, 7), 
might have given rise to it. Cf. also CLINK 56.4] 

The naine of a noted prison in Southwark ; also 
used elsewhere (esp. in Devon and Comwall) for a 


small and dismal prison or prison-cell, a lock-up. 
1g15 Barcray Zgloges1.(1570) A. v/4 Then art thou clapped 
in the Flete or Clinke. 1563-87 Foxe A. & JZ. (1596) 1464/1 
He was..had to the Clinke, and after to the Counter in the 
Poultrie. 1575 GascoiGne Herbs Wks. (1587)171 The rest was 
close in clinke. 1691 Woop A?¢A, Oxon. I. 325 Our author 

. was committed first to the Gatehouse in Westminster, 
and afterwards to the Clink in Southwark. 1761 London 
§& Environs 11.147 Clink prison in Clink Street, belongs 
to the liberty of the Bishop of Winchester, called the Clink 
liberty .. It is a very dismal hole where debtors are some- 
times confined. 1777 Howarp Prisons Eng. 380 (Ply- 
mouth Town Gaol) Two rooms for Felons.. One .. the 
Clink, seventeen feet by eight, about five feet and a half 
high, with a wicket in the door seven inches by five to 
admit light and air. 1836 Marryar Yaphet lviii, 1 was 
thrust into the clink, or lock-up house, as the magistrates 
would not meet that evening. 1863 Sata Caft. Dang. 1. 
iv. 112 A Clink, where wantons are sent to be whipped and 
beat hemp. 1880 J? Cornw. Gloss., Clink, a small room 
where vagabonds and drunkards are confined. 

Clink, 56.3 ?collog. A very small poor ale. 
brewed chiefly for the use of harvest labourers. 

1863 SaLa Caft. Dang. 1.ix.266 A miserable hovel ofan inn 
. where they ate their rye-bread and drank theirsour Clink. 

+ Clink, 56.4 Obs. rare—'. 

{Meaning and origin uncertain. The Glossary to first ed., 
professedly based on Spenser's authority, explains it as 
‘key-hole’; for the word in such a sense no etymology is 
known, and the reference to clicke? is quite erroneous. 
Some identify the word with Du. &dink, Ger. and Da. 
hlinke, Sw. klinka, (also Fr. clinche, clenche) ‘latch of a 
door’. Cf. also ‘ céé#zk, a small or fine crack’. Appy Shef- 
Jteld Gloss. 1888.) ; 

1579 SpENSER Sheph, Cat. May 251 Tho creeping close 
behind the Wickets clincke, Preuelie, he peeped out through 
achinck. [E. K. Gloss., Clincke, a keyhole: Whose dimi- 
nutiue is clicket, vsed of Chaucer for a key.] 

+ Clink, sd.5 Obs. rare. By-form of CLincu. 

1634 Leicester in Earl Strafforde Zeft. I. 224 To con- 
clude with an Oxford Clink. 

Clink (klink), v1 Forms: 4 klynk(e, 4-6 
clynk‘e, 6-7 clinck(e, clinke, 6-clink. [A weak 
vb. found, with the sb. of same form, only from 
14th c. Du. has a strong vb. of identical form, 
Alinken (MDu. klincken and ktnghen) ‘to sound, 
clink, ring, tinkle’, for which HG. has the str. 
Alingen, OHG. chlingan, LG. klingen, EFris. 
Alingen (klung, klungen) ‘to ring, sound’, and 
Ainken (klunk, klunken) ‘to clink glasses’, WFris. 
Alinckyen, klingjen. Also Sw. hlinga str. (OSw. 
also klinga, klinka weak), Da. kinge str. ‘to sound, 
ring’, A/zxke ‘to clink glasses’, Thus there ap- 
pears a double stem-form, £/:ize-, k/ink-, cvidently 
like the Lat. and Gr. words cited under CLANG) 
of echoic origin ; onc of these forms was prob. a 
later modification (? perhaps expressing a variety 
of sound); the evidence appears to favour the 
priority of £/7zg-. No trace of either form has yet 
been found i: OL. (where there is a strong vb. 
clingan in an entirely different sense : see CLING v.), 
and thus we eannot tell whether ME. c/zzken 
went back with the Du. to an OLG. */7zhan, orwas 
of later adoption or origination in England. Cf. 


CLINK-BASALT. 


the still later CLANK, and its correspondence with 
Du. &lank. The sense-development is greatly 
parallel to that of clank; the transition from 
sound to sudden action is acommon one, esp. in Sc. ; 
cf. bag, boon, bum, chop, clank, clap, pop, etc. 


(Rare by-forms are clenk, clinch, cling.)] 

1. cvtv. To make the sharpabrupt metallic sound 
described under CLINK 56.1 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 336 They herde a belle clynke 
Biforn a cors was caried to his graue. c¢1440 Provzp. 
Parv. 82 Clynkyn, v. clyppyn [A. clynkyn, v. chymyn]. 
1513 Douctas 4 neis 1x. xili. 67 Hys bos helm rang and 
soundit, Clynkand abowt hys half heddis with dyn. 1563- 
87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1684) 111.4 That metal clinketh well 1684 
H. More Answer 325 That old Proverb, As the fool think- 
eth, so the bell clinketh. ¢ 1720 Prior2xd Hymn Callim. to 
A follo Poems (1754) 244 The sever'd bars Submissive clink 
against their brazen Portals. 1850 Tennyson /7 Jem. 
cxxi, Thou hear'st the village hammer clink. 1864 SKEAT 
tr. Uhland’s Poems 360 Merrily clink the beakers tall. 

b. zztr. To ring asa report. Sc, 

1825-76 JAMIESON Ss. v., ‘ It gaed clinkin through the town.” 

2. trans. To cause (anything) to sound in this 
way ; to strike together (glasses or the likc) so that 
they emit a sharp ringing sound. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shipman’s Prol. 24, I shal clynkyn [z7. » 
blenken, klynken] yow so mery a belle That I shal wakyn 
al this companye. 1600 Fairrax asso 1x. Ixv, (R.), Some 
howle, some weepe, some clinke their iron chaines. 1604 
SHaks. O¢k, 11. iii. 71 And let me the Cannakin clinke, 
clinke. 1750 Jonson Rambler No. 34 13 Anthea saw 
some sheep, and heard the wether clink his bell. 1855 
THackeray Nevwwcomes 1. Some wags..clinked their 
glasses and rapped their sticks. — 

3. intr. Of words, etc.: To jingle together, to rime. 

1729 Swirt Direct. Birthday Song, Yet 1 must except 
the Khine, Because it clinks to Caroline. 1785 Burns 27d 
Epist, Davie iv, For me, I'm on Parnassus’ brink Rivin’ 
the words to gar them clink. @1800 Lioyvp Oz Rhyne 
(R.), How charmingly he makes them [couplets] clink. 

b. trans. To make (words or verses) jingle. 

1724 Ramsay Yca-t, AZisc. (1733) 1. 25 Ye see I clink my 
verse wi’ rhime. 1760 Gotpsm. Czt. World xl, They have 
done nothing but clink rhymes. .for years together. 

4. 7o clink it is said in Sc. of birds uttering 
their notes. (Cf. CLANK z. 2.) 

1513 Dovucras 4:ne/s xu. Prol. 236 The merll, the mavys, 
and the nychtingale, With mery notis myrthfully furth 
brest, Enforsing thame quha mycht do clynk it best. 

5. intr. To move with a clinking sound, made 
either by the feet or by articles carried or worn. 

1818 Scott Leg. Alontr. iv, ‘ Here's the fourth man coming 
clinking in at the yett.” @1863 Tuackeray J/r, § J1rs. 
eee il, They clink over the asphalte .. with lacquered 

oots. 

6. trans. ‘To beat smartly, to strike with smart 
blows’ (Jamieson), Cf. CLINK sé.1 4, CLANK @. 7. 

7. Sc. Expressing quick, sharp, abrupt actions 
(such as produce a clinking sound; cf. CLAP v. 
IV.); eg. Clink away, to snatch away; Clink 
dows, to clap down, put down sharply; Clink 
on, to clap on; Clink 2p, to seize up rapidly. 

Some of these may be compared with the corresponding 
use of CLank 7.6, clink down being a sharper and less 
noisy act than clark down; but in inost there seems to 
be an instinctive association with CLeEex, Cuicx, Ciitcn, fo 
clink away, clink up, being to cleek away or up, with a 
sudden and deft action. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk iu. xii, A creel bout fou of 
muckle steins They clinked on his back. 1791 A. Witson 
Eppie & Detl Poet. Wks. 85 Clootie, shapet like a burd, 
Flew down..And clinket Eppie’s wheel awa’. 1816 Scott 
Antig. xxxviii, Ane o’ the clerks. . will clink down, in black 
and white, as muckle as wad hanga man,’ — xl, ‘When she 
has clinkit hersell down that way. .she winna speak a word.’ 

b. Also z2¢7. (for refi.) 

1785 Burns Holy Fair xi, Happy is that man.. Wha’s ain 
dear lass..Comes clinkin down beside him! 1858 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. 1. (1860) 92 Before the sale cam on, in God's 
gude providence, she just clinkit aff. 1834 WiLson 7ades 
of Borders (1863) 1. 156 Ye'll just clink down beside me. 

Clink (klink), v.2 worth. Eng. and Sc. Also 5 
cleyngk, 6 clenk. {Norther form corresp. to 
CuLincH, CLENCH; identical in form and sense with 
Du., EFris., LGer. A/iizken, Da. kiinke, Sw. klinka. 

Clink is prob. simply a later phonetic form of clenk= 
clench :—OE. clencle)an, the change of -enxg, -enk, to -ing, 
-ink, being usual in ME. ; cf. ¢#7x% from OF. pexcan, also 
stink, stench, blink, blench, bink, bench, earlier benk; also 
Inglish= English. But klink might be the Danish or LGer. 
word, and cinch a result of its action upon clench.) 

trans. To clench, rivet, fix or fasten with nails or 


rivets. Ilence Clinked //. a. 

1440 {see CLENCH 7%! 1]. It sall be cleyngked. c¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst., Crucifixio 219 For to clynk and for to 
dryfe Therto I am fulle prest. @ 1568 Sezfil/ Ballates 
(1872) 230 A littill Fleminge berge Off clenkett wark. 
1583 STANvHuRsT Poems (Arb.) 138 An armoure, With 
gould ritchlye shrined, wheare scaals be ful horriblye 
clincked. 1768 Ross Rock § Wee Pickle Tow (Jam.), 
A pair of grey hoggers well clinked benew. 1793 SMEATON 
Eadystone L.& 51 Double plank, cross and cross, and clinked 
together. 1828 Scotr /. J/. Perth xxxiv, Yonder gay 
Chief .. will soon find on his shoulders with what sort of 
blows I clink my rivets ! 

Clinkant, obs. form of CLINQUANT. 

Clink-ba‘salt = CLinxsTonr. 

1818 B. O’Reary Greenland 41 Basalt..with an irregu- 
larity, but sharpness of fracture, like that of the rock, clink 
basalt, on which stands the castle of Edinburgh. 


called Clinkart. 


CLINK-CLANK. 


Clink-clank. Also clink-to-clank. [See 
Curink sé.!, v1] A sticcession or alternation of 
clinking sounds ; fig. a senseless jingle of words. 

a1790 Old Derbysh. Riddle, Clink, clank, under’t bank 
Ten agen four [A milkinaid milking]. 1679 Penn Addr. 
Prot. 156 The Priesthood .. by their usurpt Commission of 
Apostleship, their pretended Succession, and their Clink 
Clank of extraordinary Ordination. 1888 Iiwortuy [¥, 
Somerset Word-bk., Comin clink-to-clank along the road. 


Clinker (kliynka1), 56.1 Also 7 (in sense 1) 
clincard, -art, -ar. [17th c. ad. earlier Dn. 
klinckaerd (Kilian), in mod.Du. and LG, £laher, 
f. &/inken to sound, ring. ‘The original suffix -aRD 
has been weakened to -e7 both in Du, and Eng.] 

1. A very hard kind of brick of a pale colour, 
made in Holland, and used for paying. 

1641 Zvelyn Diary (1872) 1. 26 That goodly aqueduct [at 
Amsterdam] so curiously wharfed with Klincard brick 
(earlier edd, clincars (a kind of white sun-baked brick)], 
which likewise paves the streets. 1662 Gerp.er /rinc, 
33 White or yellow (twice burnt) Flanders Bricks, in Dutch 
1663 — Counsel 58 Clinkarts are very fit 
for the Paving of Stables. 1756 Mrs. Carpberwoon Fru. 
(1884) 63 This sort of bricks they call clinkers, and are as 
hard as any flint. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Se. §& Art 1. 
187 In Holland, the streets are everywhere paved with a 
hard kind of bricks, known under the name of clinkers. 
1842 Gwitt Archit. 526 Dutch clinkers and Flemish bricks 
vary little in quality. 

2. a. A brick whose surface has become vitrified 
by exposure to intense heat in the kiln or clamp. 
b. A mass of bricks fused by excessive heat, and 
adhering together. 

1659 T. Wittsrorp Archit. 2 Those [bricks] next the fire 
are best burnt, and such as have naturally much Niter, or 
Salt-peter in them, with the violence of heat will run, as if 
glaz'd over for perpetuity : these some call Clinckers. 1727 
Braptey Fam Dict. s.v. Brick, The best and most lasting 
are those that He next the Fire, have a Gloss upon them, 
and arecall’d Clinkers, 184zGwitt Archit. 526 Burrs and 
clinkers are such bricks as have been violently burnt, or 
masses of several bricks run together in a clamp or kiln. 
1881 Afechanic 526 Filled up with rough stones, brick bats, 
clinkers from the brick fields. 

3. A hard mass formed by the ftision of the earthy 
impurities of coal, lime-stoue, iron ore, or the like, 
in a furnace or forge ; a mass of slag. 

1769 Phil. Trans. UX1. 70 A kind of Clinker, extracted 
from the ashes of sea coal. 19778 Autig.in Anu. Reg. 151/2 
The cinders or clinkers produced in a lime-kiln. 1817 
Petricrew Jem, Lettsom 11. 263 Like the clinkers or slag 
. left in the distiller’s and brewer's furnaces. 1854 Chasné. 
Fru, 1. 201 A kind of coal which does not produce clinkers 
—that is, large cinders. 1877 NV. WW. Lincolush. Gloss., 
Clinxkers, iron slag used for mending highways. 

4. A mass of hardened voleanic lava. 

1850 Dana Geol, iii. 162 Lava and scoria in immense 
masses, piled together in the utmost confusion, They are 
styled clinkers or clinker fields. 1862 —- A/a. Geol. 694 
The hardened crust breaksup like ice on a pond, but makes 
black and rough cakes and blocks 100 to 10,000 cubic feet 
in size, which lie piled together over acres or square miles. 
Such masses are..called clinkers, 1880 0. Rev. Jan. 227 
The tents had been pitched among masses of clinkers. 

5. A scale of oxide of iron formed in forging. 

b. A red powder used to polish steel. 

1884 F. Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 220 The coarsest [red 
stuff} known as ‘Clinker’, is used for giving a surface to 
steel after it is tempered. 

6. Comb., as clinker-fieldt, -hill, etc.; clinker- 
bar (see quot.). 

1850 WEALE 7¢chn, Dict., Clinker-bar, in steam-engines, 
the bar fixed across the top of the ash-pit for supporting the 
rods used for clearing the fire-bars. 1850 Dana Geol. iii. 
163 zote, The pahoihoi regions of Hawaii are often more 
extensive than the associated clinker-fields. 1879 Miss 
JACKSON Shropsh, Word-bk., Clinker-hills, high heaps of 
tron dross cinders. 

Clinker, s/.2 [f. Cuink v.1+-rR.] 

1. He who or that which clinks. 

2. spec. a. pl. Fetters (slang). 
West Indian cricket: see quot. 

¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clinkers, the Irons Felons 
wear in Gaols. 1750G. Hucues Barbadoes 86 The Clinker, 
or Gully-Bell. .is of the Cricket kind, and derives its name 
from the tinkling noise it makes at night. 

3. Comé. clinker-bell, da/. 

1847-78 Hatuwe.t, Clinker-dell, an icicle. 1888 Putman 
Rustic Sk. in Elworthy HW’. Somerset Word.bk., Jack Vrost 
an’ the clinker-bells all be a-past. 

Clinker, 56.3 [f. Cuixk v.2+-er.] 

1. He who or that which clinches; a clincher. 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara 46 Whether Orlando Sinith or 
Oswald, Clinker. 

2. fig. A clenching statement, etc. ; a clencher. 

19733 Swirt Life & Char. Dean S—t., A protestant’s a 
special clinker, It serves for Sceptic and freethinker. 1886 
S. IW. Lincolush. Gloss. \E. D. S.), Clinker, a clincher, or 
clencher. I gave him a clinker (i.e. a convincing argument). 

3. A clinch-nail. 

1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clinker, a nail 
used by shoemakers for protecting the toes of heavy boots. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Clinker, a strong nail for shoes. 

“. In the two following there is probably a mixture 
of associations with CLINKER 2, and perh. CLINKER], 

4. A smart sharp blow. d/a/. and collog. 

@ 1863 THackeray Afr. 4 Ars, Berry i, Berry .. delivers 
a clinker on the gown-boy"s jaw. 1879 in Shropsh. Word- 
6%, 1883 in //ampsh. Gloss. 1887 S. Chesh. Closs., Clinker, 
a smart blow, generally on the head. 


b. A kind of 
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5. slang. (see quot.) (?) Ods. 

c1690 B. E, Dict, Cant. Crew, Clinker, a crafty Fellow. 
1725 soin New Cant, Dict. 1736 in Bairey (folio). 

6. Comb. clinker-built @.; applicd to ships and 
boats, the cxternal planks of which overlap cach 
other below, and arc fastened togethcr with clinched 
copper nails: now practised only with small craft. 
Hence c//zhker is used in many combinations, some: 
times becoming almost adjectival: cf. CLINCHER. 

1769 [see Cuincuer 6] Clinker-built. 1804 //udl Advertiser 
21 Jan. 2/3 A boat about fourteen feet long, and six feet 
wide, clinker built. 1837 J. Maccuttocu /’700/s Attrtd. 
God III. 282 The lines on a clinker built vessel .. possess a 
grace or beauty to which no one is insensible. 1883 S7. 
James's Gaz. 9 Nov., These old Yorkshiremen are now 
nearly the only clinker-built vessels of any size left. 

1592 Hills & Inv. N.C.(1835) 252 lo my wiffe iny clinkere 
lightner, with all her geare. 1869 Sir E. Reep SArpbuild. 
181 The clinker arrangement was prevalent .. until it was 
superseded by the now almost universal mode of plating. 
1887 Daily News 18 Oct. 2/5 The following fixtures were 
arranged. .the University Clinker Fours. : 

+ Clinker, v.! Oés. [? freq. or dim. of CLiNnG ; 
cf. hang, hanker.] To catsc to shrink or shrivel tp. 

1582 Batman On Barthol. xi. iii. 159 Hee [the N'’ wind] 
.-maketh the bodies on earth rough, and clinkereth with 
his coldnesse and drynesse, and maketh sinewes to be con- 
strained, [But the word might be an error for CLinkeEry.] 

Clinker (klinkor), 7.2 [f. CLINKER 56.1] To 
form aclinkerin burning. Hence Clinkered ///. a. 

1866 Pall Mall G. No. 386. 1453/2 A piece of clinkered 
coke. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s.v., Coals are 
said to clinker when they cake firmly together in burning. 

Clinker, v7.3 [f. CLINKER 56.8} frais. To se- 
ctlre or strengthen with clinkers, Clinkered 
ffl. a., (shoes) studded with nails, ironed. 

1824 Herser Narrative (1828) 1. 169 A number of canoes 
.-many of them. .like those which I have lately seen, clink- 
ered. 1858 E, Waucu Chirvuf, Young Chirrup donn’d 
hisclinker’t shoon. AVad. Newspr., [Rustics] trampling with 
their clinkered boots over delicate marble slabs. 

+Clinkery, ¢. O¢s. rare. [Apparently f. 
CLINKER v.1 +-y, The acttial history however is 
obscure, for our only example of the vb. is of 
much later date than the adj., and in fact occurs in 
Batman’s alteration of Trevisa’s ‘makepclynkery ’.] 
Contracted or shrivelled with heat or cold. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
Somer dryeb mareis and mores and wasteb moysture and 
inakep hem rou3e and harde and clynkery [so 1495; ed. 
1582 clinkerie; Lat. desiccat, ct exasferat, ct indurat| and 
full of pittes and holes. /6z2, x1. iii, He [the North Wind] 
..makeb bodies on erpe rou3e and klynkery with his cold- 
nesse and drynesse [terrw ct corporum Sacit asperitates), 

{Clinket. a. An crror in Phillips ed. 1696 
(and some later dicts.) for CLINK in Spenser. b. 
A misprint in Bailey | Halliwell, etc.) for CLinKER. 

1696 PHiturs, Clinket, old word, a Key-hole; whose 
Diminutive is Clicket a Key; used by old Chaucer, 1721- 
Balvey, Clinket, a crafty Fellow. 1847-78 in Hatuiwett.] 

Clinking (kli-nkin), 2d. sd. (f. Cuink 7.14 
-ING 1] he action of the verb CLink; the 
making of a sharp metallic sound. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. Prol, 28 Ffor sikerly nere 
clynkyng of youre belles That on youre bridel hange on 
cuery syde..1 sholde er this han fallen doun for sleepe. 
1515 Barcray £egloges ii. (1570) B iv/3 The wretched lazar 
with clinking of his bell. 1596 SHaks. 1 /Zen. JV’, 11. iv. 50 
Along Lease for the clinking of Pewter. 1844 ALB. SmitH 
Adv, Mr. Ledbury ii, The clinking of the cups and saucers. 

Clinking, 7//. a. [f. Clink v,1 + -1NG 2] 

1. That clinks or tinkles. (In quot. 1856 there 
may be a reference to CLINKER 50.1 4.) 

1714 Gay Trivia Poems 1745 I. 143 Safe thro’ the wet on 
clinking pattens tread. 1760 GoLpsm. Cit. World \xxxv, 
Ye dear three clinking shillings in iny pocket’s bottom. 
1856 R. VaucHan A/ystics (1860) I}. xin. tii. 272 Ile stood 
upon the shoulder of a volcano, among the clinking scoriz. 
1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 10 The clinking bell, Far off, 
yet nigh. : ; 

2. slang. Used intensively, as adj. or adv., like 
chopping, clipping, whacking, ratlling, cte. 

1868 Daily 7eZ. 6 June, Vermouth was a clinking good 
horse. 1876 Daily News 28 Oct. 6/4 Vhere was a clinking 
finish for the Feather Plate. 1880 L. J. Jennincs Rawmébles 
among [fitls 95 The driver .. declared that it [the bridge] 
was a ‘clinkin’ good one’. 

Clinkstone,. 4/7u. [After Ger. A/ingstern: so 
ealled from its clinking like iron when struck.] A 
compact felspathic rock, generally of a greyish-blte 
colour, and distinguished from grey basalt by its 
lower specific gravity. 

1811 Pinkerton /ctraZ. 1.75 Clink-stone .. has no sort of 
relation to the family of basalts. 1850 Daunexy 4 fos, 
The, xii, ‘ed. 2) 418 Clinkstone..has been shewn by Ginelin 
to be an intimate mixture of glassy felspar with a zeolite. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol vii. 134 Vhe clinkstones or 
phonolites differ little from the basalts in composition. 1877 
A. 1. Epwarps Uf Nile xvii. 456 They [the stones) ring 
like clinkstone when struck. 

Clinkum-cla‘nkum, also clinkumn-clank, 
=CLINK-CLANK, or expressing a trochaic variety 
of the same sound. 

1605 Tryall Chez. ui. in Bullen O. 77. 111. 235 Tis the 
tricke of most of these Sergeants, all clincum clancum. 
1769 in Chambers Scot. Songs (1829) 42 Wi’ clinkum-clan- 
kum ower their crowns, The lads began to fa’, then. 1816 
J. Gucurist Philos. Etvin. 175 This wonderfully poetic, 
clinkam clankuni generation. 1856 Masson Z'ss., 7% Poe‘ry 


CLINOMETRIC. 


444 The clinkum-clankuin of a bell, 1887 Stevexson 
Underw, ut. v. 89 Vhe clinkum-clank o’ Salbath bells. 


Clino-klorno,. Afix. Combining forin of Gr. 
stem «Aww- in the sense of ‘sloping, inclining’ (cf. 
kAlv-n bed, kAiv-ev to slope, slant, deAcas anbent) ; 
used in connexion with the monoclinic system of 
crystals, charactcrized by onc plane of symmetry. 

1. In names of minerals, as Clitnochlore [Gr. 
xAwp-és green], a miucral resembling Cuonire, 
but erystallizing on the monoclinic system ; also a 
synonym for CoRUNDOPIILITE, Climnoclase, also 
Clino clasite [«Aao-is fracture, f. sAd-ew to break], 
a monoclinic subtranslucent arsenate of copper. 
Clino'crocite [xpéx-os saffron], a yellow snlphate 
of alumina of tincertain composition, Clinoe-drite, 
a synonym of TrrralEpRiTE, Clinohu'mite 
[sec H{umiTE], a monoclinic species of humite. 
Clinophasite [Gr. gaids dusky, dark], a hydrous 
sulphate of iron, potassinm, and sodium, resulting 
from the decomposition of pyrites. (Dana.) 

1851 Amer. Frud. Sc. Ser. u. X11. 341, 1 propose .. the 
name clinochlore, in allusion to the great obliquity between 
the optic axes, and its green color. 1863 72 Warts /)/ct. 
Chem, s.v. Clinochlore, Yhe crystals of clinochlore are heimi- 
hedral, and have a micaccous structure. 1850 Dana Afzv. 
7oo Clinoclase. 1882 /éi¢/. App. 11. 28 Clinocrocite. 1879 
— Man. Ain. 281 Clinohumite 1s monoclinic, 1882 — A/zx, 
App. 1. 28 Clinophzite. ’ 

2. In other words: as Clinoba'sie a. = ¢/i10- 
rhombic. Clinodia‘gonal, a. sé. the inclined axis 
in the monoclinic system of crystals; b, aay. per- 
taining to, or in the line of, this axis. Clino- 
he-dric, ‘applied to forms of crystals in which the 
co-ordinate planes are not perpendicular among 
themselves’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Clinopi‘nacoid 
[Gr. nivag, mivax-os a board], one of the three 
principal planes in the monoclinic system, running 
parallcl to the vertical and inclined axcs. Clino- 
rhombic @., -rho'mboid, crystallizing in an 
oblique rhombic form, monoclinic. 

1888 F. H. Hatcu Gloss. Terms Rocks, Monoclinic .. 
Synonyms, Clinobasic, Clinorhombic. 1879 RuTLeEy Sf. 
Rocks x. 92 Cleavage parallel to the base and clinodiagonal. 
Ibid. 93 ‘Vhe sectional plane almost coincides with the clino- 
pinakoid. 1858 Tuupicnum Urine 48 Chloride of Sodiuin 
crystallizes in clino-rhombic prisins of great lustre. 

%. Also prefixed to certain erystallographic forms 
when in the monoclinic system, as cl?xo-dome, 
prism, -pyramid. 

Clinograph kloinograf). [f-C1ino-+-craru.] 

1888 A thenzxum 14 Apr. 472/3 ‘The ingenious clinograph 
of Mr. Macgeorge—an instrument for ascertaining the de- 
flection of a bore-hole, 

Clinographic (kloinogrefik’, a. [f. Ciixo- 
+ Gr. ypagix-és of writing or drawing: sce -1c.] 
Pertaining to that mode of projection in drawing, 
in which the rays are assumed to fall obliquely on 
the plane of projection. In mod. Dicts. 

Clinoid (klainoid), a. tnat, [ad. mod. 1.. 
clinotdes, {. Gr. wAiv-n bed; see -01D; cf. IV. cdr- 
noide.} Resembling a bed: applied to the four 
processes or apophyses of the sphenoid bone, from 
their resemblance to the knobs of a bedstead, or 
from enclosing a quadrilateral space. (Littié.. 

Clinoid plate, the posterior boundary of the pituitary fossa 
of the sphenoid bone. Clinotd ridge, wall, one of the two 
transverse vertical walls of cartilage before and behind the 
pituitary body in the cranium of embryo fowls. 

1741 Monro Anat, (ed. 3) 116 On the internal Surface of 
this Bone three Apophyses .. are commonly described .. 
which are called Clinoid, from their Resemblance to the 
Supporters of a Bed. 1854 Owen in Circ. Se. (¢ 1865) HH. 
77/2 Well defined. . by the. . posterior clinoid processes. 1881 
Mivart Cat 69 The clinoid plate. 1882 Syv/. Soc. Lex. s.v. 
Clinotd, Clinoid walls. .are situated in front of the anterior 
termination of the notochord. 

b. szeés?. = Clinoid process. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. 11. 86/2 The sella turcica is deen, 
and well defined by both the anterior and posterior clin- 
oids. 

Clinometer klsing-m/tas). [f. Crixo- + pérpor 
meastirc.} A meastirer of slopes and clevations. 

1. An instrument for measuring the dip of mineral 
strata or for determining the slope cof ctittings, 
embankments, etc. ; also for taking altitudes. 

811 Fddin. Rev, XYX. 222 The compass for measuring 
the bearings of the strata, and the clinometer for estimating 
their dip. 1869 Pintuivs I esaz. vill. 240 By an observa- 
tion with our clinometer the height seemed greater. 1879 
Le Conte £lem. Geol. 176 A clinometer . The most con- 
venient form is a pocket compass containing a pendulum 
to indicate the angle of dip. ; 

2. Applied to various othcr instruments for 
meastiring (a@.) the angle of clevation of a rife; 
b.) the roll of a ship at sea; also ce.) ‘a car- 
penter’s tool for levelling up sills and other hori- 
zontal framing-timbers’) Knight Déet. Week. 

1864 Darly Tel. 20 Aug., Competitors may use the clino- 
meter to take the angle of elevation .. The clinometer may 
also be used to re-adjust the angle of elevation during tria!. 
1885 Lavy Brassey She Trades 13 The clinometer. baving 
registered a roll of 50° to port and 40” to starboard on the 
night of the storm, declined to register any more 


Clinometric klainome trik , z. =next. 


CLINOMETRICAL. 


Clinometrical (kleinometrikal), a. [f. CL1Nno- 
METER + -IC + -AL 1] 

1. Pertaining to or determined by the clinometer. 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 379 The perpetual rolling 
and tossing of the vessel had warned us that. .the maximum 
clinometrical angle of the swing-table would ere long be 
reached. | rn } 

2. jA/in. Pertaining to the measurement of oblique 
crystalline forms. 

Clinometry (kleing'métri). [f. Crino- + 
-peTpia measuring.] The measurement of the in- 
clination of strata. In mod. Dicts. 

Clinquant (klinkant), 2. and sd. Also 7 clin- 
kant, -equant, -ckant, -cant. [a. F. clinguant 
clinking, tinkling, pr. pple. of obs. vb. c/inguer, 
a. Du. &linken to clink, ring. Found in 15th. 
in or clinguant gold in thin plates, leaf-gold.] 

A. aaj. Glittering with gold or silver, and hence 
with metallic imitations of these; tinselled, ‘dressed 
in spangles’ (J.). 

159 SYLvesTER Sattail of Ivry 184 Hee doth not nicely 
prank In clinquant Pomp..Butarm’din Steel. 1613 SHAKS. 
Hen.VI11,1.i. 19 The French, All Clinquant all in Gold, like 
Heathen Gods Shone downe the English. 1623 FLETCHER 
& Row ey Alaid Mill v. ii, A clinquant petticoat of some 
rich stuff, To catch the eye. 1635 Brome Sfaragus Garden 
ut. v, Courtiers Clinquant, and no counterfeit stuffe upon 
‘hem. 1658 Ossorn Adv. Son 11673) 200 A gentile Garb 
and decent Habit: yet..not Clinckant or Rich, since Gold 
lace, Rings or Jewels, hath not seldom rendred Travellers 
the prey of Braves and Murderers. 1676 SHADWELL Vir- 
fuoso it. i, Fine sparks..very clinquent, slight, and bright 
..make a very pretty show at first; but the Tinsel-Gentle- 
men do so tarnish in the wearing. 1839 Fraser's Mag. 115 
In ‘clinquant gold’ the sovereign sun walks round. 

Oo 
1 

1613 Cuarman Jasgue Inns Crt. Plays 1873 III. 110 
Inure thy souldiers to bardnes, tis honorable, though not 
clinkant. 1682 SHADWELL Jeda/ Ep. Ab, He has an easi- 
ness in Rime, and a knack at Versifying, and can make a 
slight thing seem pretty and clinquant. 

B. sé. [Fr. cléngeant was short for or clinguant, 
and originally meant real gold in leaf or thin 
plates, used for decorative purposes. Thence it 
was extended to imitations. 

1. Imitation of gold leaf; tinsel; Dutch gold. 

1691 Ray WN. C. Wds., Clincguant, brass thinly wrought 
out into leaves. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 65/2 s.v. 
Alloy, Clinquant, same as yellow copper, Dutch gold. 

2. Literary or artistic ‘ tinsel’, false glitter. 

r71x Appison Sect. No. 5 2 5,1.. agree with Monsieur 
Boileau, that one Verse in Virgil is worth all the Clincant 
or Tinsel of Tasso [le clinguant du Tasse), 1762-71 H. 
Watpoce Vertue’s Anecad. Paint. (1786) 111, 27 Lely sup- 
plied the want of taste with clinquant. 1839 Fraser's Mag. 
XIX. 65 The worst portion of the silly bits of clinquant 
strung together, and called gems of beauty. 

Clint (klint), sé. 
Also elynt, klynte. [a. Da. and Sw. £/:nt:—OSw. 
klinter, \cel. klettr, rock. Cf. CLET.] 

1. A hard or flinty rock ; a hard rock projecting 
on the side of a hill or river, or in the bed of a 
stream ; a part of acrag standing out between 
crevices or fissures. 

a1300 Cursor MM. 17590 (Cott.) Pir caitif Iuus sent into 
clinttes and into clous To seke iesu. @ 1400-s0 Alexander 
4830 3it fand he clouen purse pe clynt twacrasid gatis. 1533 
BELLENDEN Livy (1822) Introd. 8 The passage and stremes 
.-full of crag and clint. 1845 Frail. R. Agric. Soc. Eng. 
VI. 1. 95 Nibbling out..every patch..upto the very teeth of 
the hard and sturdy grey clints. 

2. Curling. ‘A rough, coarse stone, always first 
thrown off..as being most likely to keep its 
place on the ice’ (Jam.). 

1789 D. Davipson Seasons 116 (Jam.) ’Gainst the herd 
{he] Dang frae bis clint a flaw, 

+ Clint, clent, v. Obs. exc. dial. 
deriv. form of CLINK, clinch, clench. 

(Were it not for the mod. dial. use, we might suspect 
misprint of ¢ for & in the quotations.) 

1575 Turserv. Falconrie 226 It shall not bee amysse, to 
clynte or nayle them faste together. 1655 FuLLERCA. Hist. 
1. iii. § 28 The ‘ Statuteof Premunire’..clinted [ed. (1845) 
1. 296, clinched] the naile which now was driven in. 1881 
1. Wight Gloss., Clented, clenched; applied to horse-shoes. 

Clivnting, vd/.sb. rare—'. App. altcred from 
clinking, ? to express a modified sound. 

¢ 1850 Tuackeray Peg of Limavaddy, Mountains stretch’d 
around, Gloomy was their tinting, And the horse’s hoofs 
Made a dismal clinting. , 

Clintonite ‘klintanait). 4/2. [Namcd, 1828, 
after De Witt Clinton: see -ITE.] A variety (ora 
synonym) of SEYBERTITE. 

1831 Amer, Frail. Sc. XIX. 159 Dr. Torrey presented 
bronzite (Clintonite) from Orange Co. 1843 L. C. Beck 
iin. N.Y. 362 The name clintonite was given it by the 
discoverers in honor of De Witt Clinton, 1868 in Dana AZix. 

Clinty (klinti), a. Chiefly Sc [f. Cuint sé. 
+-Y.J] Consisting of or characterized by clints. 

1513 Doucias “nets vi. Prol. 40 Cauld clynty clewis. 
1728 Ramsay Rob!, Richy & Sandy 11 The clinty craigs. 
1857 A. Jerrrey Roxburghshire 1. 270 The country round 
full of clinty knolls. 

|] Clio (kloi-o). (Gr. Kaew (f. eAet-ew to cele- 
bratc’, proper name of the Musc of epic poetry 
and history ; also of a sea-nymph, sister of Eeroe 
(whence the zoological sense).] 


By-form or 


Chiefly Sc. Obs. exc. dial. 
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1. Zool. A genus of pteropods found in the Arctic 
and Antarctic seas: see quot. 

1835 Kirsy Had, § Just. Anim. 1. ix. 268 The Boreal 
Clio .. has a gelatinous body, is defended by no shell, and 
affords food to the whales, etc, 


2. Astron. The 84th minor planet or asteroid. 

1867 Larpner & Dunkin Handbk. Astron. xv. 230 Clio 
-.was first observed on the 25th of August, 1865, shining as 
a star of the tenth magnitude. 

Clip (klip), v.1 Forms: 1 elyppan, (clioppen, 
cliopen), 2 -en, 3-4 cluppe.n, 4 clep(pe, 4-6 
clyppe, clyp, clepe, 4-7 clipp(e, (5 clyre, 
klyppe), 4- clip. [OE. clyppan weak vb. :~ 
OTeut. type *k/uppjan: cf. OF ris. klceffpa in same 
sense (‘cleppa and kessa’ Richthofen); Noith 
Fris. £/ébt2 to kiss (Johansen) ; also ON. &/yfa to 
‘clip’, pinch, and Ger. A/uffe * barnacles, corn- 
tongs’, OHG. ch/upfa tongs, clamp, split stick to 
grasp or hold. Outside Teutonic, Hildebrand 
in Grimm, s.v. kafter, compares Lith. g/ééti to 
embrace, and OSlav. glibujati, glitbét? to be seized.] 

1. ¢rans. To clasp with the arms, embrace, hug. 
arch. and dial. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 36 Clioppende [Kushw. 
cliopende] was. c1ooo /ELFRIC Gex. xxix. 13 Da aras he 
togeanes and clypte hine. a@1240 Uveisun in Cott. Hon. 
185 He cpenep swa pe moder hire earmes hire leoue child 
for to cluppen. ¢ 1300 Beket 288 Hi custen hem faste and 
clupte. ¢1320 R. Brusne Jedit. 152 Hys fete..be clep- 
pep, and swetly kyssep. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Alerch. T. 1169 
He kisseth hire and clippeth hire ful ofte. 1432-50 tr. 
Higden (Rolls) VI. 343 A wulf was founde clippende the 
hedde of seynte Edmunde. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 578 That 
oon held..A mayde yclepte yn hysarme. c1500 Bk, Mayd 
Emilyn in Poet. Tracts (1842) 27 Bycause he coude clepe 
her, She called hym a whypper. 1581 T. Howett Dexises 
(1879) 229 Venus sonne, whom she doth clipand kisse. 1607 
SHaks. Cov, 1. vi. 29 Let me clip ye In Armes as sound, as 
when I woo’d in heart. @1701 SepteEy Poems Wks. 1722 
I. 19 He like the Bear of Love, her Body Clips. ¢ 1840 
Hoop Sadlads, ‘ What can an old man do’, Love will not 
cliphim. 1877 NV. IW. Lincolush. Gloss. s.v., ‘1 seed ’em 
clippin’ an cuddlin’ one another agéan th’ pin-fold.’ 

b. fg. 

6897 K. .LFRED Gregory's Past. xli. 298 Des worldgilp.. 
pe hie clyppad & lufiad. 1508 Fisner Wks. 67 We.. 
studyously..clyppe and in maner kysse it [sin]. 1633 P. 
FLETCHER Pisc. Ecl. v. ii, The warmer sunne.. With firie 
arms clipping the wanton ground. 1819 B. CORNWALL Dram. 
Se. Fulian the Apost.ii, Shall the grave Clip us for ever in 
its chilling arms. 


¢e. transf. Said of amplexicaul leaves. 


1597 GerarD Herbal. cv. § 3. 174 Large leaves .. clip- 
ping or embracing the stalke round about. 
d. with advb. or prep. complement. 
¢ 1320 R, Brunne Aed/t. 932 She clypped hyt up on here 
hrest. 1398 TrRevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 1x. (1495) 763 
Serpentes wrappyth and clyppyth themself togyder. ¢1530 
Spirit, Couns. 3 vij, That fynally I maye clyppe tbe to me. 


e. absol. and intr. 

¢1305 Land Cokayne 173 in EZ. E. P. (1862) 161 pilk monk 
pat clepip best .. Of him 1s hope .. To be sone uadir abbot. 
1393 Lanai. P. PZ. C. xx1. 464 Cluppe we in couenaunt and 
aah of ous cusse oper. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 63 That 
wife..wbich clepeth with her adulterer. 1587 (irr. Mag., 
Sabrina xxi. 3, 1 fast mine armes about her clipt did make. 
1607 TorsEL, Serpents (1653) 645 A swarm of Bees .. a Bay- 
tree did attain, Where leg in leg tbey cleaped fast [ Jedidus 
per muta nexts). 


2. trans. To surround closely, encircle, encompass, 


‘hug’, Also with adozd, tx. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Psalter x\vii{i]. 12 Ymbsellad sion and clyppad 
hie. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. u. iv. (1495) 31 Aungels 
.. ben soo clypped wyth the habyte of vertues. 1587 GoLp- 
inc De Mornay iii. 36 The dreadfull Sea which cleaps the 
same [the Earth] about. 1612 Drayton Poly-old. i. 2 As 
Amphitrite clips this Iland Fortunate. 1781 Cowrer £+- 
postulation 551 Yon fair sea, That clips thy shores. 1830 
Tennyson Pocuts 125 A snake her forehead clips. 1842 Sir 
H. Taytor Edwin vy. v. (D.), The Northmen.. clipped us 
round at Stoke. 

3. To grip tightly, clutch, hold in a tight grasp. 

a1ooo Caedmon's Ger, 1569 ‘Gr.) Heafodswima_ heortan 
clypte. ¢1q47o Henry Wadlace 1x. 147 The mekill barge 
had nocht thai clyppyt fast. 1513 DouGias -#uves x1. 
xili. 169 The happy goishalk, we se.. The sylly dow .. he 
clyppis at the last. 1570-6 LamBARDE eraid. Kent (1826) 
319 When grace was done, The Bolle in hande she clipt. 
1801 W. FeLtonx Carriages 1. 100 The standard-plates..clip 
..the transom. 1868 W. Cottins AZoonst. 1. 298 Some soft 
yellow stuff, that..clipped her tight (in the forin of a jacket) 
round the waist. 

absol. 1377 Lance. P. 7, B. xvi. 188 Powere hem failleth To 
clucche or to clawe, toclyppe or to holde. 1796 CoLEriDGF 
Destiny Nations, The air clipp'd keen, tbe night was 
fang’d with frost. 

Clip klip), v.2 [ME. c//pf-en, at first northern, 
and prob. a. ON. £//pf-a (Norw., Sw. &lippa, Da. 
Alipfe) in this scnse. In same sense also LG. has 
klippen (Schiitze), Fris. (Wangeroog), 2/zp-fer, 
N.Fris. Alappen, kleppen. 

The ON. and LG. klipfa, klippen, was prob. identical 
with LG. £2/ffex to make a sharp sound, cited under Cuip 
v7.8, the application being transferred, as in clack, click, 
clank, clink, clap, from the sound to associated sharp actions} 
senses 6, 7, and Cuip sé.2 4, show that the notion of cutting 
is not inseparable from the word. There may also have 
been onomatopeeic influence: in the utterance of c/if, as of 
snip, there is a cut-short effect, which aptly suits the act.] 


lL. trans. To cut with scissors or shears, often 


CLIP. 


with the notion of making trim and tidy. Also, b. 
To cut or snip (a part) away, off, out, front. 

¢1200 OrMIN 4106 To clippenn swa be cnapess shapp. 
1393 Gowsr Conf. II. 318 Out he clippeth. . Her tunge with 
a paire of sheres, ¢ 1532 Dewes in Palsgr. (1852) 956 To 
clyppe heares, fozser. 1535 CoverDaLe Jer, xlviii. 37 All 
heades shall be shauen, and all beerdes clipped (1621 clipt] 
off. 1608 SHaxs. Per. (Globe) v. iii. 74 This ornament. . will 
I clip to form. 1618 Botton Florxs 1. xv. 135 Tbe matrons 
clipt tbe haire of their beads to make cordage for engins. 
1650 Futter Pisgah 404 God, twice as it were..clipt the 
treasures of the Temple with the cisers, 1664 EveELYN Kad, 
Hort, (1729) 195 Dress up.. your Strawbery Beds, clipping 
away all their Runners. 1709 STEELE 7atler No, 112 P2 
{He] clipped the Wings..of his innocent Captives. 1850 
CartyLteE Latter-d. Pamiph. v. (1872) 154 To clip off a bit 
of his eloquent tongue. 1873 C. Ropixson WV. S. Wales 59 
The following paragraphs, clipped from the.. Alorning 
Herald, 1884 Law Times 301/2 The man at the gate did 
not detain him to clip histicket. a@dso/. 1798 Soutney Eg, 
Eclogues 1, Tell me where to clip. 

Jig. ¢12z00 ORMIN 4248 Uss birrp clippenn all awe33 Pe 
fleshess fule wille. 1871 B. Taytor Faust (1875) II. 11. ili. 
149 Tbe father’s hour of rapture clips Hate from the heart. 

b. To form or mark by clipping. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1549/4 Stollen..a Black Brown Nag 

..an R clipp’d on the near Buttock. 

ce. phr. Zo clip the wings of: lit. to cut (a 
bird’s) wings short so as to disable it from flight ; 
hence, to check any one’s aspirations or ambition, 
cripple his strength, resources, or action. 

1590 Mar.LowE Massacre Paris ui. ii, Away to prison with 
him! I'll clip his wings. 1599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. 
viii. 213 Ist possible such sensuall action Should clip the 
wings of contemplation? 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 161 
To clip the Wings Of their higb-flying Arbitrary Kings. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref, 11. 339 If he could not 
succeed in clipping the wings of his restless neighbour. 1874 
Brackie Sedf-cult, 10 To clip the wings of our conceit. 


2. spec. To cut the hair off; to poll. 

€1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 140 Wel koude he laten blood 
and clippe and shaue. c1400 A/o/. Loél. 95 3e schal not .. 
clip pe hed in to round. 1535 CovERDALE Fer. xvi. 5 No 
man shall clippe or shaue himselff for them. 1686 J. Ser- 
yeant Hist. Monast. Convent, 39 They are brought to the 
Monastery, and then washed, clipped, and shaved. 185 
Jepuson Srittany viii. 131 Hair-merchants. .travel through 
the country, clipping the heads of the peasant-girls. 

3. spec. To shear (sheep) ; to cut off (their fleece 
or wool). 

¢ 1200 Ormin 1189 Pe shep onfop Meocli3, batt mann itt 
clippebp. 1382 Wycuiir Ge. xxxi. 19 Laban was goon to 
the sheep that shulden be clippid. 1483 Act 1 Rich. II/, 
c.8 § 14 The same Wooll. .{shall] be as it is clipped. 1523 
Fitzners. Husd. § 44 Yf your shepe be newe clypped. 
1610 HEALEY St. Aug. Citie of God 516 Like a lamb when 
it is clipped, he [i,e. Christ] was silent. 1842 BiscHorF 
Woollen Manuf. 11, 128 The price is. .expected to fall... as 
soon as the flocks are clipped. 

absol. ¢1420 Pallad.on Husb. 1.1164 Toles forto gelde ard 
clypeand shere. 1641 Best Farm. Bks, (1856) 20 A faire day 
the day before hee clippe, that the wooll may hee dry. 1884 
Q. Victoria More Leaves 149 Women were sitting close 
under the wall, also clipping. 

b. To yield on being clipped. 

1879 WRIGHTSON in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 238;1 There 
were. .sheepin the pen that would clip as much or more wool. 

4. spec. To mutilate (current coin) by fraudu- 
lently paring the edges. 

1494 Fasyan vu. 386 The Kynges coygne .. was clypped 
and washed in suche wyse that it was therby wonderfully 
mynysshed. 1568 GraFrron Chron. II. 126 There should 
be no deceyt used by diminishing or clipping y® same. 
1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2352/4 Such as clip and deface His 
Majesty’s Coyn. 1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. 1V. 620 To 
clip the coin was one of tbe. .most profitable kinds of fraud. 

b. absol. 

1g08 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) Il. 222 In theyr 
wretchyd ryches to abounde, They clyp, they coyne. 21734 
Nortu Lives 11. 241 A fellow was accused for clipping. 
1855 MacatLay //7st. Eng. lV. 623 The practice of clipping. 

5. fig. To cut short, curtail, diminish. 

1588 Suaxs. L.L. Z. v. ii. 603 Hol. Iudas I am, ycliped 
Macbabeus. Due. Iudas Machabeus clipt, is plaine Iudas. 
1628 Pryxne Ceus. Cozens 66 He pares, and clips the Scrip- 
ture. 1858 CarLyLe Fred. G2. (1865) 1. 1. iv. 66 Pfalz must 
be reinstated, though with territories much clipped. 

b. sfec. To cuit (words) short ; to omit by indis- 
tinct or hurried utterance syllables and parts of 
words ; to pronounce imperfectly. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 158 Not clipping the 
syllables, not skyppyng ony worde. 1642 J. TayLor God's 
Fudgem.. vii. 99 He {the Drunkard] shall lispe and clip his 
English. 19755 Alem. Capt, P. Drake II. ui. 81 He was 
pretty far overcome by the Champaign, for he clipped the 
Queen’s English. 1862 Mrs, 11. Woop Airs. Hadib. 1. xxvi, 
(1885) 291 Clipping her words in her vehemence. 

@. absol. and zntr. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 76 Why pilfer you from my 
words? Why clip you? 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., The day 
begins to clip. 1877 V. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v. Clip, ‘The 
days clip off sorely; we shall hev winter here afore we 
know where we are.’ : 

6. intr. To move the wings rapidly; to fly rapidly. 
Also ¢o clip it. arch. 

1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1.1, O yee blessed Muses! 

. Whose truest lovers never clip with age. 1635 QuARLES 
Emi. un, xii, (1718) 173 If she springs away The wings of 
vengeance clip as fast as they. /ézd. v.xili.(D.), How I would 
spring from earth, and clip away. 1666 Drypen Axx. 
Mirab. 86 Some falcon. .flies at check and clips it down the 
wind. 18s0 H. Coteripce Poems II. 115 Wavy motion as, 
on wings unfurled, A seraph clips Empyreal. 

7. intr. (collog.) To move or run quickly. Cf cat. 


- the shoes of all heavy horses. 


CLI. 


1833 M. Scotr Tom Criugle xii. (1859) 281 He clipped into 
the water with the speed of light. 1837-40 HaLisurToON 
Clockin, (1862) 46 He sees a steam-boat a clippin it by him 
like mad. 1843-4 — Sam Slick in Eng. viii. (Bartlett), I ran 
all the way, right down as hard as I could clip. 

+ Clip, v.* Oés. Also 5 clyppen, cleppen. [Cf. 
OF ris, £lippa, kleppa to ring (a bell), LG. ku ppen 
to sound, resound, EFris. £/7ppfen to clink, etc., 
Ger. dial. £liffex to yelp:—orig. type Ap p jar, 
f. root &z~( f)-, in ablaut relation to *£/ap(p°-: 
see CLap and CLEPEv.] To clink, to ring (a bell). 

c1440 Promp. Parv., Cleppyn or.clynchyn (PyNson 1499, 
clippyn or clynkyn’, 7ixno, Clepyng (MS. 1490 clep- 
pynge or clyngynge of a bell).—Clynkyn safra in clyppyn. 

+ Clip, 2.4 [Erroneously curtailed from CLIPs v., 
the final s being taken as inflexional. So EFris. 
Rlip, klips.| = ECUIPSE. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 426 The clere Sune neuer clippit out of 
course yet, But whan Criste on the crosse for our care 
deghit. 1480 Robt. Devyll eae 21 The cloudes had in 
clypped [in Hazl. Z. P. Poetry 1. 238 y-clypped) the sunne 
of grace. 1549 Com/é. Scotl. vi. 56 ‘The soune is maid ob- 


‘scure til vs quhen it clips. 


Clip (klip), s4.1 Forms: 5-6 clipp(e, 6 clyp, 
6-chp. [f. Ciip v.1] 

+1. An embrace. Oés. 

[1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl, Dodsley 11. 180 Cards, dice, 
kiss, clip, and so forth.] 158 Sipney Ast. §& Stella (1622) 
533 Not vsde to frozen clips. 21683 OcpHAM Poet, Wks. 
(1686) 120 If her fond clip With loose embraces oft his Neck 
surround. 

2. That which clips or clasps; an instrument or 
device which clasps or grips objects tightly and so 
holds them fast, e. g. 

A grappling-iron; an appliance for suspending a pot, that 
has no bail, by its ears or cleats; in Fvshéng, a gaff or cleek 
(Se.); in Carriages, the embracing-strap which connects the 
springs and axle; in Farrtery, a projecting flange on the 
upper surface of the toe of a horse-shoe, which clasps the 
front of the hoof; a spring-holder for letters or papers, etc. 

¢1470 Henry Wallace x. 855 Athir [sbip] othir festynyt 
with clippys keyn. rgs9 Wills § Jnv. NV. C. (1835) 183 In 
the kitchin..three yron crookes..thre paire of yron clippes. 
1594 Churchw. Acc. Shrewsbury Abbey in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Three clypes of iron for settynge to the 
newe pylpitt vjd. 1737 in Ramsay Sc, Prov. (1776) 52 (Jam.) 
May be oe pot may need my clips. 1791-9 Statist. Acc. 
Moray V11. 557 (Jam.) Long iron hooks, here called clips, 
are used for catching the fc. 1801 W. FeLton Carriages 
102 A clip. .is placed over the axletree, and secures it in the 
bed to which it is bolted, and is also used for other pur- 
poses, 1831 Youatt Horse xxi, Clips are .. necessary on 
1854 J. Hocc Microsc, 
1. ii. 36 A spring clip for holding the objects under exam- 
ination. 1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest Sea v. (1873) 114 A 
landing-clip or gaff, such as is used in salmon-fishing, is 
useful. 1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clip, a 
clamp of iron perforated at each end. .applied as a bandage 
to a weak or fractured part of an implement. 1888 W. Rye 
Records, etc. 13 Clips like music-books with springs at the 
back. .are better than a loose portfolio. 

b. Crogee?. A marker which may be clasped ort 
a particular hoop to indicate it. 

1872 R. Prior Croguet 49 Sets.. without a cross-bar to the 
pees tofixaclip upon. 1875 J. Heatn Croguet Player 23 
“he best clips .. are made with a spring, so that the player 
has only to release his hold, and the clip, closing, fastens 
itself on the hoop. 

ec. /ransf. and fig. 

1676 Grew Anat, Plants w. 1. i. § 13 Of every pair of 
Leaves, the half of one is reciprocally received between the 
two halfs of another, and may therefore be called the cleep. 
1877 G. SaintspuryY in Academy 10 Feb. 113 The peculiar 
clip which keep: the characters of a novel together. 

3. alirib. and Comé., with the sense ‘that has, or 
acts as, a clip’; as in clip-drum, -lense, -washer ; 
clip-hook, a hook closing with a clip or spring 
(cf. CLIPPER, CLEVIS2b); clip-plate, the axle-hand 
of a wheel, 

1861 7imes 11 July, A simple... eight-horse engine.. 
stationed at one corner of a field, with a *clip drum on a 
separate pair of carriage wheels placed beside, 1882 NarFs 
Seamanship ‘ed. 6) 129 *Clipp hooks for the tack to hook to. 
1879 RutLey Study Rocks vi. 45 This *clip-lens is .. better 
than a watch-maker’s eye-glass. 1868 Daily Ted. 3 July, 
A 12-inch shell .. struck the 15-inch portion of the target .. 
damaging a *clipwasher, and breaking a 2}-inch bolt. 

=P (klip), 5.2 [f. Cirp 2.2] 

1. £7. Shears .esp. for wool). 

1681 /nv. in Biggar §& House of Fleming (1862) 63 Ane pair 
of clipes 20’, 1724 Ramsay Yea-t. JVésc. (1733) 11. 181 A 
pair of clips, a graip, a flail. 1782 Burns Poor Maitlie's 
Elegy vi, A bonnier fleesh ne'er cross'd the clips. 

2, That which is clipped or cut: a clipping. 

1863 ATKIxson Provinc. Danby, A short piece cut off; 
¢.g. a pattern of cloth or calico. _ 

b. spec. The whole quantity of wool shom in 
any place, or in one season. 

a182z5 Foray Voc. E. Anglia s.v., ‘Farmer A. had but a 
very moderate clip this year.” 1842 Riscnorr H/oodlen 
Manuf, 11. 94 The clip of 1827 is large. 1867 Temes 18 
Nov. 7/2 Every prospect of an abundant clip. 

- An act of clipping or shearing. 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Clip, the act of shearing. 
1885 Birmghm. Daily Post 5 Jan.6,6 Higher prices must 
Bally be expected between now andthe next clip. A/od. 
collog. I've just been having a clip at the barber's. 

4. A smart blow, stroke, or ‘cut’. 

(1830 Marryat Aing’s Own xxvi, The master fires.. and 
hits the cataclipon the neck. 1837-40 Hatisurton Clockm. 
(1862) 89 He made a pull at the 3a fashioned sword .. and 
drawin it out he made a clip at him. 1847-78 HacuiweLt, 
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Clip, a blow or stroke. 1860 BartLetr Dict, Amer., Clip, 
a blow or stroke with the hand; as ‘ He hit him a clip’. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as clip-mark sb.; clip- 
marked, -winged adjs.; elip-collector, one who 
collects for customers newspaper cuttings upon any 
special subject; clip-house, aclipping-house (q.v.); 
clip-shears (Sc. da/.\, an earwig. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 19 May 4/1 Messrs. Curteis, the clip 
collectors. 1567 Acts Fas. V/ (1814) 45 (Jam.) That “clip- 
houssis (ed. 1597, § 19 clipping-houses] be maid within evyry 
burcht quhair neid requiris. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4236/8 
A *clip Mark N.A.on each side her Rump. 1683 /déd. No. 
ese A brown Gelding .. *Clip-marked with I. D. upon 
both his Buttocks. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, mi. i 152 A 
*clip-wing'd Griffin, and a moulten Rauen. 

+ Clip, 2. Obs. [Possibly related to Cup v.2 
(Cf. clean and clink=‘ completely’, in S. Chesh. 
Gloss. 1887.)] In the phrase cif and clean = 
EFris. 4p ux klér (see Doornkaat-Koolman II. 
267), with the somewhat vaguely defined sense cf 
‘ Trim, ship-shape, in proper order, ready ’. 

1710 W. Matuer Vag. Jan's Comp. (1727) 75 Take the 
first, second, or third Quils in the Wing of a Goose or Raven 
(those that are round, clip and clean, are the best). 

Clip-a-clap, clip-clop. Imitations of sounds 
of alternating rhythm. 

1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremcr’s Greece I. xvii. 169 Thy 
slippers make a clip-a-clap. 1884 Anstey Giant's Role 
xxx1x, Froin the streets below came up the constant roll of 
wheels and clip-clop of hoofs from passing broughams. 

Cliper, oce. ME. spclling of s//fer, slippery. 

Clipped, clipt (klipt), 4/7. a. [f. Ciir v.2 + 
-ED.] Cut as with shears or scissors, cut short, 
spec. having the hair or wool shom, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 67 Clippyd, /#tousus. 1571 GOLDING 
Calvin on Ps. vi. 4 This clipped maner of speeche. 1680 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1549/4 Stollen or strayed..a Black Mare.. 
a clipp’d mark on oh Buttocks. 1719 W. Woop Szur7. 
Trade 346 If the Mint should Coin clip’d Money. 1788 
Lp. Auck Lan Corr. (1861) I]. 71 Straight alleys and clipped 
hedges. 1807 Crappe Par. Reg. 1. 253 A clipt French 
puppy. 1870 LoweLL Armong my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 153 
Jeremy Taylor..compels his clipped fancy to the conven- 
tual discipline of prose. 

Clipper! (klipor). [f. CLip v.2 + -ER.] 

1. One who clips; spec. a sheep-shearer. 

1382 WyctiF /sa. liii. 7 As a lomb bifore the clippere itself 
he shal become doumb, 1567 Acf x Fas. VI (1597) § 19 
The clipper fof false money] to haue ane penny of ilk 
pound. 1641 Best Fara. Bes. (1856) 21 An ordinary clipper 
will..clippe threescore, or threescore and tenne, sheepe in 
a day. 164x Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. Conclus., Clippers of 
Regal Power, and shavers of the Laws. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 149 Platers, riveters, drillers, clippers. 

+b. A hair-dresser or barber. Oés. 

61440 Promp. Parw. 82 Clyppare, tensor, tonsatrix. 1483 
Cath, Angi, 67 A Clipper, fonsor. 

2. spec. One who clips coin; cf. CLIP 7.2 4. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. 238 Of clippers, of roungers, 
of suilk takes he questis. rg0z2 ARNoLDE Chron. (1811) 176 
Fals money makers and clepars of money. 1599 SHAKs. 
Hen. V,1v. i. 246 It is no English Treason to cut French 
Crownes, and to morrow the King himselfe will be a 
Clipper. 1691 Locke Money Wks. 1727 II. 93 Whilst 
clipp’d Money passes, Clippers will certainly be at Work. 
1773 Gent, Mag. XLII1. 404 Five persons. .were carried... 

o York Castle, on suspicion of being clippers and coiners. 
1884 A. GrirFitHs Chron. Newgate 105 Three other clip- 
pers..were found to be in possession of £ 400 in clippings. 

. fig. 

1636 Asp. Wittiams Holy Table (1637) 90 Speak truth.. 
and shame the Divell ; for he is the old Clipper of speaches. 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1. i, Utterers of forged tales, 
coiners of scandal, and clippers of reputation, 

3. That which clips, applied to various clipping 
or cutting instruments, e.g. a reaping or pruning 
hook, and in //. scissors, shears, etc. (see quots.). 

1§78 Lyte Dodoens mi. Ixxxiii. 436 A yellowe flower .. in 
the midle whereof ye may see a thing like to a little clipper. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Wech., Clipper..a machine for clipping 
hair. .especially used for horses. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clip- 
pers, scissors. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 148 The 
women. .clipped them [the sheep]..with huge scissors or 
clippers. 

. One who or that which clips, moves swiftly, or 
scuds along; (cf. CLip v.27). a. A swift horse. 
Sometimes more indefinitely, as in c.) 

1840 Hoop Aulmansegg xcii, Away she gallops .. faster 
than Turpin’s ride to York, On Bess, that notable clipper. 
1856 Wuyte Metvitte Aate Cov. iv, What a clipper that 
off-horse is! 1887 H. Smart Cleverly lVon v. 38 No one 
will ever know what a clipper she is till they see her over a 
steeplechase course. 

b. A fast-sailing vessel; one with sharp, for- 
ward-raking bows and masts raking aft: * formerly 
chiefly applied to the sharp-built raking schooners 
of America, and latterly to Australian passenger- 
ships’ (Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk.\. 

1830 Marryat Aine's Own xiii, She must be a clipper as 
catches us! 1846 A. Yousc Nant. Dict. (L.), Clipper ..a 
sharp-built vessel whereof the stem and stern-post, espe- 
cially the former, have a great rake..This kind of bow is 
termed a clipper bow, and a vessel so built a clipper, or 
clipper-built vessel. 1862 Smices Engénecrs vu. ix. 11. 407 
Aberdeen clippers became famous. 1884 /farfer's Jag. 
Jan. 223.1 The first clipper. .was the Rainéow. .built about 
the year 1843..for the China trade. : 

ce. slang. Applied in praise to a person or thing 
excellent or first-rate of its kind. Cf. CLIPrinG 


ppl. a2 b. 


CLIPSE. 


1848 THackeray Van. Fair xvi. (1853) 125, | never saw 
your equal [Beck], and I’ve met with some clippers in my 
time. 1854 — Mewcomes 1.124 Wasn't Reynolds a clipper! 
..And wasn’t Rubens a brick? 1873 Slang Dict., Clipper 
..applied..as a term of encomium to a handsome woman. . 
Anything showy or first-rate, 1876 Ropinson HWAitby Gloss., 
Clipper, clever person. ‘A clipper at talking.’ 

5. attrib, and Comb., as (sense 4) clipper-bow, 
-builder, -butll; also clipper-ship =CLIPPER 4 b; 
clipper-sled, a sledge built for rapid travelling. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast iv.7 A small, *clipper-built brig. 
1867 Suyvtu Satlor's Word.bk. s. v. hig” Clipper-birlt, 
Sharp and fast; low in the water; rakish. 1881 Darly Tel. 
5 July 2/2 Superbly modelled craft, whose lines woula have 
made the old Baltimore *clipper-builders green with envy. 
1853 Aun. Neg. 130 These fast vessels have received the 
name of *‘clipper-ships’. 1860 Maury y's. Geog. Sea xx. 
§ 817 It is these winds and waves which. . have enabled the 
modern clipper-ship to attain a speed..at first. considered 
fabulous. 1883 /farfer's Mag. Dec. 146/2 A large. .sled.. 
twice as wide and twice as long as your *clipper-sled. 

Clipper? (klitpoi). [f. Crip v.'+-en.] He 
who or that which clips or clasps; in f/. = clip- 
hook, in CuiP sé. 3. 

1851 Coal.trade Terms Northumb. & D. 15 Clippers, the 
hook used, in sinking, to attach the rope to the corf, when 
. required to be sent to the surface, or down the pit. 

Clipper-clapper, a. [f. CLIPPER + CLAPPER; 
the effect of reduplication becoming an accessory 
to the combined senses.] Of the nature of a clap- 
per that goes quickly. 

1837-40 Ha ipurton Clocks. (1862) 38 Half a thousand 
little chpper-clapper tongues. 

Clipping (klipin), vd/. sé.) [f. CLipv. + -1nG 1.) 
Clasping, embracing. 

¢1230 Hadi Meid, 3 Fleschliche Fohtes. .egged be to brud- 
lac & to weres cluppinge. 1382 Wycuir £cc/. iii. 5 Time of 
clipping and time to ben maad aferr fro clippingus. 1434 
E. E. Wills (1882) 102 A ryng..with clippyng of ij handes, 
siluir & gilt. x58 HoLLyBanp Treas. Fr. Toug, Embrasse- 
ment, a colling, a clipping. 1719 D'Urrey Piéds (1872) 111. 
1c4 Kissing and clipping. 1862 Sir H. Tayror St. Clement's 
Eve v. ii, ie this a time for clippings and embracings ? 

Clipping, v4/. sb.2 [f. CLip v.2] The action 
of cutting with (or as with) shears or scissors. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 82 Clyppynge, torsura. 1460 Car- 
GRAVE Chron. 164 The Jewis..were also accused of clipping 
of money. 1560 1s¢ Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. xvi. (1836) 82 
The clipping of their crownes. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet D3 iij, 
Which made his eares quake for feare of clipping. 1708 ip 
CHAMBERLAYNE S¥. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. ii. (1743) 160 The silver 
coin of this kingdom was miserably debased by clipping. 
1839 CaRLYLE Chartism vill. 160 Successive clippings away 
of the Supreme Authority. 1885 SauNDERs in Academy 21 
Nov. 337/2 Clipping [of horses)..was only introduced from 
the Continent about 1825, 

2. The product of this action, a small piece 
clipped off, a cutting. paring, shaving ; a shred of 
cloth, a portion pared from a coin, ctc. 

1463-83 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 71 His parte of the clip- 
pinges and fees. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-b&. (1884) 61 The 
voutesafynge me by the next carrier..the clippings of your 
thrishonorable mustachyoes. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2496 4 
Convicted of having Clippings and pipe ing: eae found in 
his House. 1866 Reader 28 July 684 His clippings from 
popular writers. 1884 [See Ciiprer! 2.] 1885 Manch. Ex- 
am. 21 Oct. 5/6 The tin clippings are wastefully thrown into 
the river. 

3. Comb. + clipping-house, (a) a barber’s-shop ; 
(6) a house in which false coin was destroyed by 
being clipped; clipping-shears ‘see quot.’ ; 
clipping-time, (az) the time of sheep-shearing ; 
(6) the nick of time. (Sc.) 

1483 Cath. Angl. 67 A *Clippynge howse, fonsortunt. 
1§67 Act 1 Fas. VJ (1597) § 19 Ordanes the Provest and 
Baillies. .to make sufficient clipping houses. ¢ 1250 Gen. & 
E.x. 1740 Laban ferde to nimen kep, In *clipping time to 
hise sep. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 2 From lambinge 
time. .till clippinge time, which is aboute midsummer, they 
are called gimmer lambes. 1816 Scott A xéig. xai, I wad 
likeit weel, just to hae coine-in at tbe clipping-time, and 
gi'en him a lounder wi’ my pike-staff. 1800 Worpsw. .Wichael 
174 That large old oak .. Chosen for the shearer’s covert 
from the sun, Thence ..call’d The *‘Clipping Tree’. 1874 
Knicut Dict. Wech., *Clipping-shears, shears for clipping 
horses, having a guard which gages the length of hair. 

Clipping (kli-pin), f/. a.) [f. CLipv.1+-1nG?.] 
Clasping, embracing. 

1580 Sipney 4 rcadia (1622) 92 He. .runnes, and takes her 
in hisclipping armes. 1599 Marston Sco. Mrd/lanie 1. Proem. 
171 Let others sing. .of clipping loues. 

Clipping (klipin), f//. a.* [f. Cuipv.+] That 
clips, or cuts with shears ; that flies or moves fast. 

1635 QuaRLES omdd. 1v. ii. (1718) 194 The pinions of a 
clipping dove. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. ix, | only wish | 
had the command of a clipping privateer. 1876 Brackie 
Songs Relig. & Life 151 With clipping tongue. 

b. slang. Excellent, first-rate. 

1861 THACKERAY PAz/ip iv, What clipping girls there were 
in that barouche. 1873 Slang Dict., Clipping, excellent, 
very good. a 

Hence Cli-ppingly a/z’., in a clippi manner. 

1849 Lytton Arthur vi. xxxiii, 1t was sublime to see Such 
palithed sheers go clippingly. 1857 S. Ostorn Queda iii. 
38 His cognomen .. was Jack Ketch; a nickname he pro- 
nounced so clippingly that it sounded not unli} ¢ his real one. 


+ Clips(e, 56. O¢s. Forms: 3-4 clipes, 4 
clepys, 4-6 clips, clyps,e, 4-7 clipse, s-6 
elyppyce, -us, -es, & 6 clippis, -ys, 6 clipps. 
An aphetic form of EcLipse 5é., formerly commoi. 
(So EFris. «dis and £2 sb.] 


CLIPSE. 


a@ 1300 Cursor AZ. 16814 iCott.) Pe clipes [Gét?. esclepis] in 
son & moyne. 1377 Lanci. P. Pd, B. xvi. 135 pis clips 
pat closeth now pe sonne. a@1400-50 Alexvander 2052 Pe 
son of heuen Lost hase is clarite & hys clepys sufers. 1558 
Puakr Avefd 1. Gj, Coribantes beat their brasse the 
moone from clips to cure. 1612 SHELTON Quié.r. I. iv. I. 80 
He would tell us. .the Clipse of the Sun and the Moon. 

+ Clips(e, v. Obs. Aphetic form of EcLipseE 7. 

1398 ‘TRevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. xxix. (Tollem. MS., 
Pe mone lackep here ly3te and is clipsid [1495 clypsyd, 1535 
eclypsed]. 158r T. Howete Deudses (1879) 197 The sonne 
-. Whose clipsed light, hath turnde our shyne to shade. 

+ Clispsi, 2. Obs. rare. [f. clips, Ectipse +-y¥!.] 
Under eclipse, dark. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5352 Love .. Now is faire, and now ob- 
scure, Now bright, now clipsi of manere. 

Clipsome (klipstm), 2. rare. [f. CLipv.+ 
-SOME.}] Fit to be clasped or embraced. 

1816 L. Hunt Rimini 1.10 A clipsome waist. 1822 Black. 
Mag. X1. 722 It may be said of them, ‘ with their clipsome 
waists’, that they belong to the Cockney school. 

Clipster. zozce-wd. <A feinale clipper. 

1782 Evpuinston tr. Afartial u. xvii. 96 She does not clip, 
you say? What's braver, If not a clipster, she’s a shaver. 

Clipt: see CLipeen, ///. a. 

+ Clitptic. Obs. Aphetic form of Eciipric. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1.v, He meueth under the clyptik 
lyne. — Bochas u. Prol.(1554)40a, Their fame is shrouded 
under y’ cliptike line. 

Clique (klk). Also 9 clicque, click. [recent 
a. F. cligze, not in Cotgr., but quoted by Littré of 
1sth c. in sense ‘noise, clicking sound’, f. c/égzer 
to click, clack, clap. Littré says that in the 
modern sense it is originally the same as clagie 
band of claqueurs. (This word has no derivative 
in French; in English it has originated many. )} 

A small and exclusive party or set, a narrow 
coterie or circle: a term of reproach or contempt, 
applied generally to such as are considered to asso- 
ciate for unworthy or selfish ends, or to small and 
select bodies who arrogate supreme authority in 
matters of social status, literature, etc. 

17tr Puckre Clxé (1817) 30 And from the black art of 
selling bear-skins arrived to be one of the Clicque. 1822 
Edin. Rev. XXXVII. 320 The little spirit of a click, or 
party. 1833 CoterioceE Le#t. 8 July, 1 don’t call the London 
exclusive clique the best English society. 1833 Lytton 
Eng. & English 1. i. (1840) 253. 1855 O. W. Hotmes Poeszs 
225 Choose well your set; our feeble nature seeks The aid 
of Clubs, the countenance of Cliques. 1862 SHirtey Nuge 
Critice 478 The sectarianism of a religious clique. 

Comb., as cligue-securing. 

1857 Toutm. SmitH Parish 137 The vicious and clique- 
securing device of one-third going out each year. 

Hence Clitquedom, cliquish influence or power. 
Cliqueless a., without or not belonging to a 
clique. Cli‘query, the action or conduct of a 
clique. Cliquoma‘nia, Cliquoma‘niac(see quot.). 

1859 Sat. Rev. VIII. 73/1 Cliquerie, in all its lurking 
places, was subsidized. a@1873 Lytron Ken. Chillingly 
vin. v. (Hoppe), Heaping additional scorn upon all who 
are cliqueless. 1879 BarinG-GovuLp Germany II. 330 The 
small States are the haunts of egoism and cliquedom. 1884 
Sat, Rev. 9 Aug. 171 This cliquomania—this notion that a 
band of fiendish brethren were leagued against him. Jee. 
171/2 The cliquomaniac will sometimes gravely inform his 
confidant of the exact names of the members of the clique. 

Clique, ~. col/og. [f. prec.] To combine in, 
oract as, aclique. Hence, Cliqued (klzkt), pf/. a., 

1884 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug.s/1 He. .rose from the position 
of amere woodcarving workman, and was not a little cliqued 
against by the regular students. 1885 Graceville (Minne- 
sota) Transcript 3 Jan. 6/3 Indian corn has been higher, 
under cliqued holding of light stocks. 

Cliquet, obs. form of CLICKET, 

(Cliquish (ki7kif), 2 [f as prec. + -IsH.] 
Savouring of a cliqne or cliques. 

1853 Lyscn Sel/-Jmfrov, Introd. 7 To be Denomina- 
tional is, in my opinion, to be cliquish instead of brotherly. 
188. Countries of World (Cassell) IV. 32 The .. English 
community hangs together after a cliquish fashion. 

Hence, Cliquishness. 

1853 /raser’s Mag. XLVII. 730 With all the offensive 
cliqueishness of Holland House. 1869 Spectator 3 July 779 
Dissatisfied with. . the cliquishness of the ruling power, [they] 
have retired from the club. 

Cliquism (kl#kiz’m). Also cliqueism. [f. 
CLIQUE + -IsMm.] The spirit, principles, and methods, 
of a clique; party exclusiveness, cliquishness. 

1852 W. Witks //ist. Half Cent. 264 The corporations, in 
which the rancour of sectarian exclusivenzss was added to 
the corruption of official cliqueism. 1865 Coru/, Afag. XI. 
678 The smaller the cliques the more rigid the cliquism. 
1884 A. Forses Chinese Gordon v. 140 British India is a 
network of cliquism and favoritism. 

Cliquy, -ey \kl7ki, a. [f Cuigue+-y1.} Of 
the nature of, or characterized by cliques, 

1876 Vorld V. No. 110. 20 That Cowes is not what it used 
to be; that it is becoming so‘cliquey’. 188x Erurt Coxon 
Basil P. 1. 199 Artistic and literary society of the more 
‘cliquey’ nature. 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 June 1/1 Club 
committees, which are usually the cliquiest of cliques. 

Clish-clash (klifklx:f). [A reduplicate for- 
mation from CLAsH v., capable of being used for 
various parts of speech. ]} 

1. The reciprocal or alternate clash of weapons, 
hence Jo go ctlish-clash. 

2597 Breton J/iseries Mavtllia ii, The Speares flew in 
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pieces, then went the Swordes ‘clish clash’. 1610 Alfrr. 
Mag. 481 (R.) The drums went downe—dun downe, the 
fluits fit fite, fit fite, The weapons clish-clash. 

2. Sc. Idle gossip, scandal. Also aftr7. 

1807-17 Tannanitt Poet. Wks. (1846) 68 Sic clish-clash 
cracks. 1808-79 in JAMIESON, 

Clish-ma-claver (klifmaklZven, 54, Sc. 
[formed app. with allusion to ¢/¢sh-clash and claver, 
with cchoic associations.] Gossip, foolish talk. 

1728 Ramsay Advice to Mr. on Marriage, This 
method’s ever thought the’ braver Than either cuffs, or 
clish-ma-claver. 1794 Burns Let. G. Thomson 19 Oct., 
Don’t..have any clishmaclaiver about it among our ac- 
quaintances. 1826 J, Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 262 
Her clishmaclavers about the Forty five. 

Hence Clish-ma-claver v., to gossip, 

1821 Gat Sir A. Hylre 1. 109 (Jam.) To keep me clish- 
ma-clavering when I should be taking my pick. 

Clister, var. of CLYSTER. 

Clit (klit), a. [possibly orig. = c//ht, pa. pple. 
of Cuirex, in senses 4-6]. Close. 

+a. of the atmosphere. Oés. 

1587 J7i77. Mag., Induct. ii, The dayes more darkishe are, 

More shorte, colde, moyste, and stormy cloudy clit. 4 
b. dal. of unleavened or doughy bread, of soil 


that wants loosening. 

1787 Grost Prov. Gloss. s.v., I would sow grass-seeds, but 
the ground will be clit. 31864 E. Capern Devon Provinc., 
C7, close, heavy; applied to bread which has not heaved 
with the yeast. 1888 Etwortny HV. Somerset Word-bk., 
Clit, applied to bread or pudding when it is doughy or 
heavy, also to soil when. .caked and adhesive through rain. 

Clit-bur. [f Crire+ Bur: cf. CLor-Bur.] 

1851-60 Mayne Exfos. Lex., Clit-Bur, a common name 
for the Arctiui Lappa. (Not in Britten & H.] 

Clitch (klitf), 2 Os. exc. dial, Forms: 1 
clycc(e)an, 4-5 clycchen, 5 clicche(n, 6~ clitch. 
Pa.t, (1 clyhte), 4 clihte, 5 clyghte, 6 clitched. 
Pa. pple. 1 zeclyht, -cliht, 4-5 cliht, yclist, 
(?) cle3t, 5 iclizt, clyght, (-ed), 6 clightie. 
[OE. clycc(e)an corresponds to an OTeut. type 
*klukjan. ¥or ulterior etymology, see CLutcu.} 

til. trans. To crook or bend; to incurve (the 
fingers), close ‘the hand), clench (the fist). Ods. 

e1025 Liber Scintillarum 99 Na sy astreht hand pin to 
nimene, heo sy to syllene gecliht. cxoso0 /udicia Mouast. 
in Techmer’s Zeitschr, 11. 128 Clyce pine fingras, swilce bu 
blazchorn niman wille. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. 
XNVIH. (14951137 The honde hyghte Palma whan the fyngres 
ben streyghte out and fyste whan they ben clyghte in [ Bod. 
ALS. iclizte]. /b¢d. vir. vi. 270 Ciragra .. in the hondes .. 
maketh theym drye and clyghted [Bed?/. AZS. ycliz3t] and 
closyd and vnmyghty to be openyd. 1572 BossEWwRLL 
Armori¢ u. 119 b, The fiste. . because the fingers be clighte 
in. 1574 HEettowes Guenara’s Fam. Ep. (1584) 145 He .. 
clitched his fist, turned his head, gnashed wt his teeth. 

+ 2. intr. To crook, bend a joint, crouch. Oés. 

2a1300 O. £. Legends (Horstm. 1875) 192 (Matz.) Upe here 
ton heo seten iclu3t. 1393 Lanxot. P. Pl. C. xx. 120 The 
fyngres pat freo beo to folden and to clycchen. | 

+3. trans. To seize and pull in as with a claw 
or crook, to CLEEK. Obs. 

a 1400 Mary & Cross 427 in Leg. Rood 145 Mony folk into 
lielle he clihte. : 

b. Totake up (water, etc.) with a shallow vessel. 
Cf. CLEACH. 

1632 Hottano Cyrupzdia 4 He hathan earthen pot where- 
with to clitch up water out of the. river. 

4. Yo hold tightly in a clutch or grasp. 

c1325 £. E. Aliit. P. B. 1655 Pat watz cle3t clos in his 
hert. 2a 15S00 Chester P2.(1843-7) 115 A yonge childe in her 
armes clighte. , /déd. (1847) 11. 186 In covetousnes my harte 
was clighte. 1888 Ecwortny Ji”, Somerset Word-bh., Clitch, 
to clutch, to grasp tightly. : ; 

5. To make fast, to fasten ; in mod. dial. to stick 
(things) ¢o or together. 

a1325 £.F. Allit. P. B. 838 A clyket hit [i.e. be wyket) 
cle3t clos hym byhynde. a@ 1400 Alary & Cross 410 in Leg. 
Rood 145 Cros, whon Crist on pe was cliht. 1863 Fro a 
correspondent, Used in the Western Counties .. as ‘‘clitch 
these papers ”, i.e. gum them together. A wative of N. Devon 
‘has heard an old woman, admiring a lady's riding, say 
“There ! her looks as if her was clitched to her saddle !”’ 

6. zuir. ‘To stick, to adhere ; to become glutin- 
ous or thick. Devoi’ (Halliw.). 

c1325 £. £. Allit. P. B. 1692 Hit cly3t togeder. 

Clitching, vé/. sd. [f. prec. + -1nc 1] 

+1. Crooking, bending (of a joint). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. \ii. (1495) 172 In clytch- 
ynge and bendynge and stretchynge of membres. /6éd. 
XVII, ix. 763 What fysshes do..wyth drawynge and clytch- 
yng [AZS. Bed?. clicchinge] of fynnes; and foules and birdes 
with clitchyng and spreding of wynges. 

2. Making fast ; sticking. dad. 

Clite (kloit). [A parallel form to CLEerE,Ctorr. 
Cf. also OE. cite, expl. by Cockayne Leechdoms, 
as ‘ colts’-foot ’.} +1. The burdock. ? Ods. 

1s97 GerAroe Heréball, Supp. Table, Clite is Lappa. 

2. The Cleavers or Goose-grass. 

1847-79 Hattiwett, Cite (goosegrass), in use in Oxford- 
shire. 1879 Jerrrrirs Wild Life in S. County 185 The clite 
grows with great rapidity, and climbs up into the hedge. 

| Clitellum (kleite lim). Zoo/, [inod.L., f. L. 
clitell-w, a pack-saddle.} The raised band encir- 
cling the body of earth-worms towards the middle. 

1839 Penny Cycl. X1V. 196/1s.v. Lusbricus, At the season 
of reproduction, the clitellum..becomes..a highly important 
agent. 1855 OWEN /yverted». An. xu, Betweeu the thirtieth 


CLIVY. 


and fortieth segments..is..the clitellum. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat, [1v, An, v, 225 The eggs..are laid in chitinous 
cocoons or cases .. probably secreted by the clitella. 

Clithe. ? Oés. [OE. cliae Epinal Gl. =clifae 
Erf., cltbe Corpus ‘lappa’: cf. next, and Crype, 
Related forms are Ger. £/ette, klete.] 

1597 GeRARDE /ferball, Supp. Table, Clithe is the Bur- 
docke. : 

Clithers. Also 6 clitheren, 9 da/. clider, -s 
(klaidesz). [App. f. an OE. vb. c//dan (whence 
wt clidende ‘adhaerentem ’, in 9th c. Bede Glosses, 
Sweet O.E.T. 181) to stick. Cf. also OE. c/ié- 
wyrt ‘ glossed Rebea minor’ (Cockayne, Leechd.).] 
Another name of the plant Clivers or Cleavers. 

1s97 GerarDE Herball, Supp. Table of Eng. Names 
(gathered [partly] from the mouthes of plaine and simple 
Countrie people) CZt/ezen is Goosegrass or Cliuers. 1847-78 
Hatuiwe i, Clider, goosegrass. Var. dial. 1853 Miss 
Yonce Heir Redci. vii. (1874) 83 Disentangling some cliders 
from the silky curls of Bustle’s ear. 1887 — Herd of the 
Field 173 Cliders have a very minute white flower. 1880 
E. & W. Cornwall Gloss., Cliders..the rough bedstraw. 

|| Clitoris (kloitpris). Phys. [a. Gr. xAciropis, 
perth. f. «Aci-ev to shut.} A homologue of the 
male penis, present, as a rudimentary organ, in 
the females of many of the higher vertebrata. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 226 These Ligaments..do de- 
generate into a broad and sinewy slendernes..vppon which 
the Clitoris cleaueth and is tyed. J/é/d. 238. 1650 BULWER 
Anthropomcet. 216 Cutting the Clitoris .. which is revera a 
little Yard. 1836 Topp Cyc?. Azat. 1. 482/2 The clitoris is 
found in all the Carnivora, 1871 Huxtey Awat. Vert, An. 
111 In some few mammals (e,g. the Leuzzdz) the clitoris 
is traversed by a urethral canal. 


Clitter (klite:), 56. dial. 
CLATTER $0.4] =CLatTeER 56.2 

1884 /ilust. Loud. News, Christin, No. 23/2 They might 
have taken shelter among a ‘clitter’ of rocks somewhere. 

2. dal. A flutter. 

1880 IV, Coruwall Gloss., 1 was all of a clitter. 

Clitter (klitan,z. [A parallel form to CLaTrer. 
expressing a more attenuated action of the same 
kind; cf chitter, chalter, jibber, jabber, etc. Cf. 
also Ger. £/7Hlern, and its relations to &/alterz.] 

+1. To chatter. Ods. 

a 1528 SkeLton Col. Cloute, He prates and he patters He 
clytters and he clatters. 

b. Said of a grasshopper or cicada: cf. CHITTER. 


1844 Lo. Houcuton Mem. Afany Scenes, To Eng. Lady 
177, I lay aloof, With the cicala faintly clittering near. 

2. To make a thin vibratory rattle ; to cause to 
vibrate and rattle lightly. ¢vazs. and zzd¢7. 

1530 Patscr, 487/1, I clytter, I make noyse, as harnesse or 
peuter dysshes .. These peuter pottes clytter as moche as if 
they were of sylver. 1537 7hersytes in Four O. Pl. (1848; 82 
Clytteringe and clatteringe there youre pottes with ale. 

3. dal. To flutter. 

1880 IV. Coruwadl Gloss., Clittering its wings. 


Cli:tter-cla‘tter, 52. | [Reduplication of 
CLattER.] Alternating repetition of clattering 
noise; garrulous talk, tittle-tattle. 

1535 LynpEsay Satyve 616 Was nevir sene sic wind and 
rane Nor of Schipmen sic clitter clatter. 1§78 Lurton Ad/ 
Jor Money (1851) 163 You may see, sir, olde women have 
much clitter clatter. 1697 W. CLeELanp foes 103 (Jam.) 
Shall all your while Be spent in idle clitter-clatter. 1722 
Ramsay AZovk & Miller's Wife 73. 1884 St. Fames’s Gaz. 
13 June 4/2 Touch a bag of bones and you are deafened by 
the clitter-clatter. 

Cliure, obs. form of CLEAVERS. 

+ Clive, v. Ods. Pa. pple. yclive(n). [Identi- 
cal in form with OE. c/éfaz str. v. to stick, cling, 
CLEAVE; and both in form and sense with the 
corresp. ON. £/ffa str. v. to climb: cf. also MDu. 
cliven to cling and to climb. For earlier instances 
in the sense ‘cling’, see CLEAVE v.2] To climb. 

1340 Ayer. 26 Ypocrites sotyls bet sotilliche wyllep he3e 
cliue..hi byp uol wexe and he3e ycliue ine dyngnetes. 
[bid. 127 Wyb-oute pise uour uirtues non ne may cliue in-to 
pe helle of perfeccion. Vor huo pet wyle 3u0 he3e clyue him 
behouep..pet he habbe prudence. [So frequent in dyeud.] 

Clive: see Cuirr 1 8; also CLEAVE v.! and 2. 

+Cli-ver, sd. Obs. 1n 1 cliter, 3 cliver, -vre: 
see also CLuaFrE. [app. f. cli/-, £0-, weak grade 
of clifan, clifian, to cleave, climb; cf Grimm. V. 
1025.) A claw, talon. 

a 1000 Gloss. Prudent.(Recd.) 149 Clifra ungularum. [bid. 
150 C[llifras ungulas, ar2zg0 Owl § Night. 78 Thu starest 
so thu wille abiten Al that thu mist mid clivre smiten. 
Lbid. 84 Mid thine clivres woldest me meshe. — /did. 270 
Gode clivers scharp and longe. 

Cliver, obs. form of CLEVER, CLEAVERS. 

Clivers, another form of CLEavens, the plant. 

Clives, -ies, clivvis, vars. of CLEVIs. 

+ Cli-vity. Ods. vare—°. [f. the common ele- 
ment of acclivity, declivily: cf. L. clivus slope, 
hill.] An inclination ; an ascent or descent. 

1846 WoRcESTER cites Tanner. 

Cli-vose, a. [ad. L. c/7vdsus hilly, steep, f. L. 
clivus slope, hill.} Kull of hills, hilly, steep. 

1731 in Baitey vol. II. . 

+Cli-vvy, 2. Obs. rare. [f. clive, obs. form of 
Currr.} —By-form of Curry. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops & Hipp. (187867 The balstone on 
the grey doth chase and beate from cliuie rocks. 


(cf. next word, and 
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CLOACA. 


|| Cloaca (klozika). 72-8. [L. clodca, f. clu- 
dre to pnrge (Lewis and Short).] 
1. An underground conduit for dratnage, a com- 


mon sewer. 

1656 BLounr Géossogr., Cloaca (Lat ), the Channel or Sink 
of a Towne, 1773 Genté, Mag. XLIII. 598 ‘fhe Thames, 
polluted with the filthy effusions of the cloaca, 1832 GrLL 
Pompetana II. xiii. 17 The gutter which communicates with 
the cloaca, 

b. A privy or water-closet. 

1840 Marryat Olle Podr. xxiv, Toevery house. .a cloaca. 

2. Phys. The common excremetitory cavity at 
the end of the intestinal canal in birds, reptiles, 
most fishes, and the monotremate mammals. 

1834 Goop Study Afed.(ed. 4) 1.9 In birds the rectum at 
the termination of its canal forms an oval or elongated pouch 
..and then expands into a cavity, which has been named 
cloaca. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys., Serpents 79 The in- 
testinal tube. .passes back wards. .to terminate in the cloaca. 
1878 Bett Gevenbauer's Comp. Anat, 161 A hind-gut is con- 
tinued ..to open into a cavity common to the openings of 
the excretory and sexual systems—the cloaca. 

3. Path. A passage for morbid matter. 

1846 tr. Maleaigue’s Man, Surgery 172 Across this shell 
{of bone] sinall holes are eaten, by which the matter es- 
capes, and which are called cloacze (Weidmann). 1876 
tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 352 Canals leading from gan- 
grenous cavities to the surface are called cloaca. 

4, fig. A receptacle of moral filth; cf. s/s, 

1850 Cariy.e Latter-d. Pamplh, w. (1872) 139 That tre- 
mendous Cloaca of Pauperism. 1879 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 
181 The Stock Exchange has been described. .as the cloaca 
bearing with it all the refuse of mankind. 

Cloacal (kloékal), a. [ad. L. clodcdlis, f. 
cloaca; see prec. and -aL.] Pertaining to, charac- 
terized by, or of the nature of, a cloaca or sewer. 

1656 Broun Glossogr., Cluacal, pertaining to such filth. 
1854 Bapuam f/adfeut. 91 The thousand cloacal pipes .. 
continually pouring out the abominations of the city. 

b. Phys. 

1836 Topp Cyct. Auat. I. 114/2 The intestine fof fishes].. 
proceeds..to terminate in a cloacal sac. 1879 tr. Haeckel’s 
Evol. Man M1. xix. 146 The brain of the Cloacal Animals 
has remained at a much lower stage of development. 

Also (chiefly nonce-wds.) Cloacaline, Cloacean, 
Cloacinal, Cloacinean ad/js. = prec. 

1814 Reprint Harington’s Metam. Title-p., The Meta- 
morphosis of Ajax; a Cloacinean Satire. 1859 Sata 77. 
round Clock (1861) 379 Infected backyard and cloacean 
staircase. 1879 G. Mrrenitu £gorst II. 11. 28 We, sir, dedi- 
cate genius to the cloacaline floods. 1887 J. M. Witson 

- Ess. § Addr. 6x This cloacinal region of morals. 

Cloak (kldvk), sd. Forms: 3-9 cloke, (5 6 
clooke, 6 clocke, Sc. cloik, 6-7 clok, 7 cloack), 
6-7 cloake, 6- cloak. [a. OF. coke (13th c. in 
Littré), clogue, cloche:—med.L. cloca, clocca, cape 
worn by horsemen and travellers, the same word 
as cloke, cloche, bell, so called from its shape. 
Cloak is thus a donblet of CLock.] 

1. A loose outer garment worn by both sexes 
over their other clothes, 

¢ 1275 Lay. 13098 Vortiger. .nam one cloke [c 1z0§ cape] of 
his one cnihte, 1377 Lanet, P. Pé. B. m1. 294 Shal no 
seriaunt ..were..no pelure in his cloke. ¢ 1440 /rov/. 
Farv. 83 Clooke, armilausa. 1462 Mann. & Househ, Exp. 
(1841) 150 My lordys tawny cloke lynyd wyth velvet. 1535 
Stewart Crox. Scot. Il. 395 [He] gart cloikis mak, and 
sindrie thairin cled. 1554-9 Songs § Ball. (1860) 12 Thy 
clocke ys clute withe jaggis. 161z Sir R. Boye in Lismore 
Papers (1886) 1. 12 My Russett ryding clok. 1751 Jonson 
Rambler No. 14, ? 7 He grew peevish and silent, wrapped 
his cloke about him. 178: Gisson Dec?, & F. I]. 17 A 
stranger, who assumed..the cloak of a Cynic philosopher. 
1812 Byron Ch. Har. 1.1, Subtle poinards, wrapt beneath 
the cloke. 1830 Cartye in Froude Zé II. 127 The fairest 
cloak has its wrong side. ; 

+2. An academical or clerical gown; particularly 
the Geneva gown. Obs. or arch. 

1641 Curates Conf. in Hard. Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 375, I bought 
one new cloke {=curate’s gown] in six years. 1727 Dr For 
Hist. Appar. ili. (1840) 24 If the Devil should put on the 
es and Cassock, or the black cloak, or the Coat and the 

‘ord. 

+b. Hence contemptuously for: A Presbytcrtan 
or Independent minister; puritanism. Oéds. 

1649 C. Watker //ist, [ndepend. 11. 83 Where a dozen 
Schisinaticks and two or three cloaks represented a whole 
County. 1663 /o/, Ballads (1860) I. 172 Which happen'd 
when Cloak was commander-in-chief. 

3. fig. That which covers over and conceals; 


a pretext, pretence, ontward show. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 35 b, Vnder the cloke of 
ypocrisy. 1592 SHAKS. Rom. § Jud. u. ii. 75, I haue nights 
cloake to hide me from their eyes. 1611 Bisex /e¢. il. 16 
Not vsing your libertie for a cloake of maliciousnesse. 1712 
ADDISON Sect. No. 458 P 6 Those Persons, who had made 
Religion a Cloke to so many Villanies. 1799 Soutney St. 
Gualberto 14 Humility is made the cloak of pride. 1858 
Doran Crt. Fools 15 Under the cloak of folly, good service 
has been rendered. 

b. A cloak-like covering. 

1875 Emerson Left. § Soc. Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 199 Tucking up..the ground under a cloak of snow. 

4. The MANTLE or PaLiiem of molluscs. 

1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 28 Tentacula arising 
between the cloak and veil. 


5. Phrases. td Plymouth cloak: a cudgel: sce 


PrymoutH. + Zhe cloak sitteth fit: =‘ the cap fits’. 
1594 Hooker Ece?, Pod. ui. Pref. xv, Which cloak sitteth 
do less fit on the back of their cause, than of the Ana- 
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baptists. 1626 L. Owen Spec. Yesurt (1629) 10, I would haue 
soone recall’d him, with a Plymouth cloake [wargin Cud- 
geil. @ 1668 Davenant HVks. 229 (N.) Whose cloake (at 

Plimouth spun) was crab-tree wood. 

6. Comb., as cloak-carrier, -string, -twitcher ; 
cloak-fashion, -wise ady.; also ¢ cloak-bearer, a 
portmanteau, CLOAK-BAG ; + cloak-father, a pre- 
tended author whose name is put forth to conceal 
the real anthor ; +cloak-fish (sce quot.) ; tcloak- 
man, a Presbyterian (cf. 2 bj); cloak-pin, a peg 
for hanging a cloak on; a large pin for fastening a 
cloak. See also CLOAK-BAG, -ROOM. 

1s80 Hortysanp 7>¢eas. Fr. Tong, lorte-mantean, a 
“cloake bearer, a leather fastened to the sadlebowe to beare 
thecloake. 1636 Prynne Undish. Tim. (1661) 7 Timothy.. 
Paul’s..*Cloack-carrier, and Book-bearer. . was certainly no 
Bishop. 1822 T. Mircueu. Aristoph. II. 283 Please to 
throw this mantle round Your neck, *cloak-fashion. 1639 
Futter /foly War 11 A counterfeit, and a “cloke-father 
fora plot of the Popes begetting. 1655 — CA. sist. 1x. vii. 
§ 24 The secular Priests say he was but the Cloak-father 
thereof, and that Parsons the Jesuite made it. 1694 Nar- 
Boroucn Acc, Sev. Late Voy.i. (1711) 16 A great broad flat 
Fish like a Scate .. called by the Seamen a String Ray .. 
called by some *Cloke Fishes. 1680 Roxburgh Bull. (1883) 
1V. 637 Though *Cloak-men, that seem much precise, 
’Gainst Wine exclaim, with turn’d-up eyes. 18z0 Scotr 
Monast, xiii, Stag’s antlers..served for what we vulgarly 
call *cloak-pins. 1725 New Cant, Dict., *Cloak-Twitchers, 
villains who formerly, when Cloaks were much worn, us’d 
to lurk, in by and dark Places, to snatch them off the 
Wearer’s Shoulders, 1863 Le Fanu /Youse by Churchyard 
III. 21x His white surtout, *cloakwise over his shoulders. 

Cloak (klauk), v. Also 6-9 cloke. [f. prec.] 

. trans. To cover with or wrap in a cloak. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uplendyshm. (1847) p.|xi, This lustie 
Codrus was cloked for the rayne. 1752 Firtpinc Aredia 
x1. vi, She cloked herself up as well as she could. 1818 
B. O’Reiiiy Greenland 209 A frowning berg, deeply cloaked 
with mist. 1862 A/cm. Mag. Sept. 424 Motions as of 
shadowy spirits cloaking themselves. 

2. fig. t+ a. To cover, protect, shelter. Obs. 

1540 54 Croke Ps. (1844) 42 His wyngs shall cloke thee 
from all fear. 1590 Martowe Massacre Paris i. vi, 
Navarre, that cloaks them underneath his wings. 

b. To cover over, conceal ; to disguisc, mask. 

1scg Hawes Past. Pleas. Introd. vi, The lyght of trouth 
I lacke cunnyng to cloke. 1890 Spenser #. Q. 1. i. 21 
To cloke her guile with sorrow. 1741 BurLer Serm. Wks. 
1874 II. 263 Men cloak their extravagance to themselves 
under the notion of liberality. 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. 
(1876) I. vi. 449 His refusal was cloked under a show of 
feudal loyalty. 1871 Patorave Lyr. Poents 17’ Neath smiles 
her fear she cloak'd. 

+3. a. ¢rans. To wear the semblance of, put on, 
assume. b. zr. To pretend, dtssemble. Ods. 

1535 Jove Afol, Tindale 44 Yf he had had siche a godly 
zele as he here cloketh. 1572 Forrest Theophilus 651 
Christian folke, Of which none am I, how eaver I cloake. 

Cloakage (kléwkédz). [f. CLoak sé. + -acr.] 
The act of covering with a cloak. 

1846 Worcester cites MARTINEAU. 

+ Cloa‘katively, adv. nonce-wd. [f. CLOAK + 
-ATIVE + -LY2,] Superfictally. 

1674 R. Govrrey /uy. & Ab. Physic 2 Medicines [which] 
. have radically, not cloakatively, cured the Sick. 

+Cloa‘k-bag. Os. For forms sce CLoaAk sd. ; 
also 6-8 Sc. clog-bag. A bag in which to carry 
a cloak or other clothes; a portmantean, valise. 

1536 BeLLENDEN Crox. Scot. (1821) II. 454 Fillit sindry 
dry leddren polkis full of small stanis, and band thame 
togidder, in maner of clogboggis, to thair hors. 1552 
Huvoet, Cloke bagge, penularium. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.) 26 Pythagoras bequeathes them a Clookebagge. 
1632 Litucow Yrav. vu. (1682) 291 Delivering me the keys 
of their three Clogbags before the Consul. [So always in 
this book.] 1658 Osporn Yas. [ (1673) 533 A Cloak-bag full 
of dried Sweet-meats and Confects. 1756 Mrs. CaLprr- 
woop YrudZ. (1884) 51 John Rattray was laid before my 
bed, with his head on aclog-bag. 1841 LANE Arad. Nts. 
(Rtldg.) 13 He mounted his horse, and with only a cloak- 
bag behind him, etc. 

b. transf. and jig. 

1596 Saks. 1 /fen. [V, 11. iv. 497 That stuft Cloake-bagge 
of Guts. 1602 2 Pt. Return fr. Parnass. ww. ii. (Arb.) 55 
Yon that are a plague stuffed Cloake-bagge of all iniquitie. 

e@. attrib. 

1619 H. Hutton Fedlies Anat. 22 Rayling on cloake- 
bagge breeches. @1641 Suck Line Fragm. Aurea (1648) 61 
His garters or his Cloak-bag strings. 1655 Francion 63 
Long Cloak-bag-string dashes. 

Cloaked (kloukt), Af/. a. [f. CLroak+-rp.] 
Dressed or wrapt up in a cloak; ig. disguised, 
concealed, secret. 

a 1500 [see CLOAKEDLY]. 1509 Barclay Shyp Folys (1570) 
129 Your cloked errour. 1548 Ubait, etc. Evasm, Par. 
Mark xiv. 93 He folowed Jesus alodfe, and was now a 
cloked disciple. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 350 Here 
is a cloaked lending vnder the colour of buying. 1888 G 
A. Henty Cornet of Horse xxiv. 246 A cloaked stranger 
was shown into the room. 

Hence + Cloakeadly adv., in outward show, appa- 
rently ; disguisedly, in a secret or underhand way. 

@1500 Songs §& Carols 15th C. (1847) 66 (Matz) Clokydly 
withowt they obey very mych, And inwerdly the most 
mayster wer no brych. gsr Epw. VI. ¥rud. in Lit. Rem. 
(1857-8) II. 340 Th’ emperour .. did clokedly begine warre. 
1565 Carp. Acien in Fulke’s Confut. Dect. Purgatory 
{1577) 404 Yet they dare not but clokedly reprehende them. 

Cloaker (kléwka1). rare. [f. CLOAK v. + -ER.] 
One who cloaks or conceals. 


CLOBBER. 


1557 Nortu Dial’ Princes 148b/x For being clokers of 
vices. 1637°50 Row //ist. Airk (1842) 43 Cloakers of 
notour adulterie. 

+ Cloa‘ket. Ods. rare—'. In 8 cloket. [f. coke, 
CLoak +-ET.) A little cloak, 

19716 Phil, Trans. XXIX. 504 This God .had..a Bardo- 
cucullus, or Cloket, to keep ca from taking Cold. 

Cloa‘king, vé/. sb. [f. Croak v, + -1NG 1.] 

1. Wrapping tn a cloak . concealment, disguise. 

1513 Doucias 4ueis viii. Prol.20 May he cum to his cast 
he cloking. 1614 1. Apass Devil's Banguct 127 Put not 
these vices from you, by your impudent cloakings! 1824 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 226 The shawlings, the 
cloakings .. the cautions against cold, 1888 Academy 28 
July 54/2 That tears away all cloaking and disguise. 

2. Material for making cloaks. Cf. shirting. 

1840 L’pool Frnt. 4 July 1/2 A variety of Friezes .. Blue, 
Mixture, and other Beaver Cloakings, 

Cloa‘king, ///. a [f. as prec.+-1ne?.] fig. 
Concealing, disynising. 

1563 Airr. Mag, Rivers x\vili, Clokyng flattery. 1738 
Wes .ey /’sahus xxxii, Without Reserve or Cloaking Art. 

Cloakless (klavkks), az. Without a cloak. 

1975 Gascoigne / lowers Wks. (1587) 25 When as | rode 
alone .. Clokeless unclad. a 1849 MANGAN /’oemts (1859) 46 
Cloakless riot wanders free. ; 

Cloaklet (kldvklét. A little cloak. 

1865 Miss Yoncr Clever Woman xiv. (1889) 176 Bright 
cashmere cloaklets, scarlet, white and blue. 

Cloa‘k-room. A room near the entrance of 
any place of assembly, in which cloaks, coats, hats, 
cte., may be left; also, in recent usc, an office at 
railway-stattons, ctc., where Inggaye of any dlescrip- 
tton is temporarily taken charge of. 

a1852 Moorrk Country Dance & Quad. ix. 34 The squires 
and their squiresses all..She in the cloak-room saw assem- 
bling. 1884 G. IV. R. Time-tables July 108 There are 
Cloak Rooms at all the Principal Stations. 

Cloam (kléum’, 5d. Obs. exc. s.w.dial. Forms: 
1 clém, (3 clome, 7 cloame, in the verb], 8 
cloume, 7-9 clome, 9 (clomb), cloam; see also 
Croom. [OE. chim mud, clay, corresp. to MDu. 
cleem clay, potter’s clay :—WGer. *£/aim, a den- 
vative, with -7 suffix, of £/7- to daub, smear (root 
of Cuiay); cf. ON, Alezma, OIG. chlermen, MDu. 
clémen to daub, besmear.] In O.E. Mnd, clay. 
Hence, in mod. dial. nse: Earthenware. clay. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 84 Wyre swa [the ingredients] to 
clame. ¢ 1000 Aitrric Z-rod. 1.14 Mid heardum weorcum 
clamesand tizelan. 1659 Crosery Div. Glioupses 95 Season 
thy new-inade clome with sipid liquor. ase L.xmoor Scold- 
ine (BE. D.S.) 52. ae? Wotcort (P. Pindar) Poess 
Wks. 159 (D.) Now, zester Nan, by this yow zee .. What's 
cheny thoft is clome. 1865 R. Hust Pop. Romances !H. 
Eng. Ser. 1. g6 A set of cheene (china] and lots of beautiful 
clome. 1881 BLackMoreE CAristowell iv, He spied..certain 
letters, invisible until the cloam was wetted. 

b. atérib. or adj. 

1750 R. Pococke 7rav, (Cornw.) (1888) 135 Cloume ovens 
..are earthen ware of several sizes, like an oven, and being 
heated they stop ‘em up and cover ’em over with embers to 
keep in the heat. 1827 Hone Every-day Bh. V1. 1652 
Earthenware shops. .are called. .clome or clomen shops. .in 
Devon. 1861°H. Kincs.ey Aavenshoe i.(D.), That should 
Gepend on the pitcher, whether it were iron or clomh. 

+Cloam, v. O/s. In 5 clome, 7 cloame. 
[f. prec. sb.]  ¢rans. To danb or plaster with 
clay. 

¢1460 Play Sacram. 708 W* Clay I clome yt vppe ryght 
fast. 1658 Evetyn /r. Gard. (1675) 81 You must cloame 
the heads of the wounded branches. 

Cloame, obs. f. c/omb, pa. t. of CLimp. 

Cloa‘men, ¢@. dial. [f. Choam 5d. + -EN 4] 
Made of earthenware; earthen. 

1827 [see CLoam sé. b.]. 1888 HI. Somerset Word. bk. 

+Cloamer. Os. In7zclomer. [f. Cuoam + 
-ER.] A maker of earthenware, a potter. 

1659 CLopery Ds. Glinipscs 33 Clomers and Glass-men 
likewise reap fair gain When juggs and glasses are in batiel 
slain. 

Cloate, variant of CLote, Oés.. bitr. 

Cloath(e, ctc., obs, f. CLoTH, CLoTHE, etc. 

Cloathy, obs. var. of CLorry. 

1616-61 Hotypay Persius 318 Then sparingly he sups, in- 
stead of beer, The cloathy dregs of dying vineger. 

Cloaue, obs. form of CLovE s/.2 

Clob. /oca/. [Perh. related in origin to CLs, 
Cuiump, q.v.] (Sec quots.) 

1756 Cotter Peat.pit in Phil. Trans. L. 110 Under this 
lies what they {in Berkshire] call cod, being a peat-earth, 
compounded of clay, of a small quantity of earth, and some 
true peat. 1834 Brit. [fush. 1. 334 A species of earth coin- 
pounded of clay, and termed ‘clob’, which, though burned 
for manure, lies above the true |Newbury] peat. 1880 //°. 
Cornw. Gloss., Clob, a clod or lump of earth. Walls made 
of marl mixed with straw are called clob or cob walls. 

Hence Clobbed f//. a. dial. 

1880 Jacoin II”. Cormw. Gloss.s.v., A choked pipe. .would 
be said to be clobbed up. Dirty clothes or utensils are .. 
clobhed with dirt. 

Clob(be, etc. : see CLUB, ete. 

Clobber (klpba1\, 54. [Etymology uncertain. 
In Lowland Se. clebher, clabber is given as ‘mud, 
clay, dirt’, app. a. Gaelic c/asar in same sense: 
but this is hardly likely to be the word : cf. the vb.] 
A black paste used by cobblers to fill up and 
conceal cracks in the Icather of boots and shoes. 


CLOBBER. 


18.. Dickens Househ. Words X1X. 41 (Hoppe) If there are 
crevices and breaks in an old pair of shoes.. he insinuates 
into them a dose of clobber, which seems to be a mixture of 
ground cinders and paste. ; 

Clobber (klpbe1), vw. [Of uncertain origin: 
app. connectcd with prec. sb, But it has the ap- 
pearance of an onomatopeeic word of frequentative 
form: cf. slobber, slubber, also clamper to botch, 
tinker, or patch up.] ¢ranxs. To patch 2, cobble. 

1851 Maynew Lond. Labour \. 369 The best black suits 
are to be ‘clobbered’ up. 

Hence Clo‘bberer, a patcher of clothes and shoes. 

1864 Zises 3 Nov.6/6 The duty of the clobberer is to 
patch, to sew up, and to restore as far as possihle the gar- 
ments to their pristine appearance. 1866 Lond. Rev. 27 
Oct. 459/2 There are various epithets for shoemakers. .there 
are welters, repairers, clobberers, clickers. 

+ Clobbe'riousness, Ods. rare—'. [cf. Irish 
clabar ud, dirt, filth ; clabbery, clobbery, muddy, 
in Lowland Sc. and dial. of Ulster.] ‘fhe rabble, 
the ‘unwashed’. 

1577 StTanyuurst Descr. /red. in Holinshed V1. 29 The 
lobbish and desperat clobberiousnesse, taking the matter in 
dudgeon .. knockt their seneschall on the costard. 

Clochard, variant of CLocueER sé.1 

| Cloche. [Fr. c/oche bell, bell-glass, ete.] A 
special kind of bell-glass used by gardeners for 
rearing young or delicate plants under. 

1882 The Garden 27 May 371/3 We have some thousands 
of cuttings. .coming on under cloches just now. 1889 Cor- 
resp. at Kew says—‘ Cloche is in common use in the market 
gardens about here for the glasses under which spring 
vezetables are raised.’ 

Cloche, obs. form of CLutcu, 

Clocher (kld«-fa1), sd.! Forms: a. 4~ clocher, 
§ clochere, -erre, 6-5 clochier; 8. 5 clokerre, 
7 clockier, 9 clockyer; +. 6 clochiarde, 7-9 
clochard. [a. F. clocher, clochier (12th c. in Littré), 
in ONF. clockier, cloguter, corresp. to med.L. 
cloc c)artum, f. cloc(c)a, clogue, cloche, bell. Occas. 
having the suffix -er corrupted to -aRD.] 

A bell-tower or campanile ; a belfry. 

{c 1250 Alerton Coll. Rec. 1760 Messuagium subtus clo- 
cherium de Basinggestok.] 

a. 1354 Adem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 92 Emendantis di- 
versos defectus in clocher. 1391 /é¢¢. III. 106 Carpentarii 
operantis infra clocher australe. c 1430 LypG. Alin. Poems 
(1849) 201 The greet clocher up for to bere. @ 1533 Lp. Brr- 
NERS //x0n xxiil. 68 On euery toure a clocher of fyne golde. 
1547 in Blomfield ist. Norfolk 11. 155 For ryngyng the 
clocher bells. 1726 Ayuirre Parerg. 192 The Steeple or 
Clochier thereof. 1880 J. L’Esrrance in Norfolk Antig. 
ALise. 11. 149 A detached bell-tower or Clocher. 

c1440 Froup. Parv. 8 Clokerre or belfray. a 1641 
Spetman Hist. & Hate Sacril. (mod. ed.) 259 A clockier or 
bell-house.. with four very great bells in it. 1872 Exva- 
comBE ells Ch. ix. 305 A separate campanile called the 
clockyer. 

. 1598 Stow Svr7v. xxxv. (1603) 332 A great and high 
Clochier .. In place of this Clochiarde of olde times. 1657 
Howe tt Londinop. 378 A strong Clochard .. where there 
were three great Bells. 1869 J. Raven Ch. Bells Cambr. 
(1881) 25 The five bells which formerly inhabited the clo- 
chard of King’s College. : 

+ Clo-cher, sé.2 Ods. [app.a var. of Closer 1.] 
An apartment, room. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5289 Ledis him forthire, In-to a clo- 
chere with a kay. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 13501 The cave & 
the clocher, bere pe kyng lay. 

Clock, 54.1 Forms: (1 clucge), 4-5 clok, 
clokke, clocke, 6 klocke, 6- clock. [OE. clzcge 
(or cluccge) is found only once, and has no historical 
connexion with the extant word which goes back 
app. only to the,13-14the. ME. clok(ke, clocke, was 
either a. MDnu. clocke (mod.Du. 4/ok ‘bell, clock’), 
ora. ONF. cloke, clogue =Central Fr. cloche ‘bell’. 
The Du. is cognate with OFris. 4/ocka, klocke, 
EFris. 2lokke, Alok, MLG. hlocke, LG. klokke, klokk, 
klok, OHG. glocka, klocka, glogga, MUG. glocke, 
klocke, glogee, Ger. glocke ‘bell’, ON. &locka, later 
hklukka ‘bell’, Norw. &lokka, klukka, Sw. klocka, 
Da. klokke ‘bell, clock’. ‘fhe French clogue, 
cloche, with Pr. cloca, clocha, Piedm. ctoca, de- 
scends directly from late L. c/oc(cja (8th c.). In 
all the prec., as in OL. c/ucge, the word is fem. ; 
but in Celtic, Oly. cloc (genit. daze :—*cloc? , Irish 
clog, Gael. clag (genit. and pl. c/eig), Corn. cloch, 
Bret. £2oc’'h, ‘ bell’, are masc.; only Welsh ¢/och is 
fem., and its pl. ¢/ycé points perh. to an earlier masc. 

Known since about 8th c. in Merovingian L., in Celtic, 
and in Teutonic; early diffusion app. connected with that 
of Christianity in western and northern Europe; not found 
in the southern Romanic langs. where caszfana is the word 
for ‘bell’. Locality of origin undetermined : some refer it, 
on historical considerations, to Celtic; some think it possibly 
connected with OHG. cloccén, chlocchén, MHG. klocken 
‘to strike, knock’; but the variant forms in OHG. point 
rather to its being foreign. Wherever it actually arose, it 
was proh. echoic, imitating the rattling made by the early 
handbells of sheet-iron and quadrilateral shape, rather than 
the ringing of the cast circular bell of later date. The rela- 
tion ofthe rare OF. c/ucic\ee to the other forms, which agree 
generally with the types &/ok, klokka, is obscure. 

For the original and general sense of this word in the 
other langs., English had the word Lett in regular use; it 
is probable, therefore, that c/ock was introduced either with 


striking clocks, or at least with bells on which the hours 


510 


were mechanically struck; it was prob. never prevalent in 
ME. in the mere sense ‘ bell’, 


+1. A bell (the sense of OE. clucge; in ME. | 


prob. only as a retention of the Fr. use). 
the gong of a striking watch. Ods. 

{c890 K. AEtrrep Beda iw. xxiii., Hleodor heora clucgan 
(v.7. clucegan).] 
Saynt Steuen..had a merueylous swetenes in theyr sowne. 
1664 Power £x/f. Philos. 193 And perchance hears the 
Clock and Alarum strike in it [a Watch]. [e1715 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5307/3 A Gold striking Pendulum Clock Watch.] 

2. An instrument for the measurement of time; 
properly, one in which the hours, and sometimes 
lesser divisions, are sounded by strokes of a ham- 
mer on a bell or similar resonant body ; but many 
clocks now do not strike. The mechanism consists 
of a train of wheels set in motion by weights or 
a spring, actuating and regulated by a pendulum or 
balance-whecl, and requiring to be periodically 
wound up; the passage of hours, minutes, etc., 
is indicated by ‘hands’ or pointers, on a ‘ face’ or 
dial-plate. 

(The precise meaning in the earliest quots. is not certain.) 

1371 Abbrev. Rotul. Origin. 11. 314 Pro quadam campana 
pro horis diei et noctis per ipsam perpetuo designanda, clok 
vulgariter nuncupata, in eadem turri ponenda et susten- 
tanda. 1371 in J. Britton Cathedrals, York 80 Till itte 
be hegh none smytyn by be clocke. 1379 Alem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 103 In expens. super le Clok, xxiiij_petr. 
{plumbi]. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Nam's Priest's T. 34 Sikerer 
was his crowyng..Than is a clok, or an abbay oro- 
logge. 1447 BokENHAM Seyntys \1835) 20 Evene as the 
clok sevene had smet She entryd. c1449 Precock Kefr. 
1, xx. 118 Neuere saue in late daies was eny clok tell- 
ing the houris..bi peise and bi stroke. 1591 Swaks. 
1 Hen. V/,1. ii. 42 Their Armes are set, like Clocks, still 
to strike on. a@ 1640 W. Fenner Christ’s Alarm (1650) 286 
When thou usest to stirre up Conscience every day, wind 
it up asa man does his Clock. 1742 Younc Ni. 7%, v. 620 
Like damag‘d clocks, whose hand and bell dissent. a1850 
Loner. Old Clock on Stairs vii, And in the hush that 
followed the prayer, Was heard the old clock on the stair, 
—For ever—never ! Never—for ever ! 

3. (The hour of the day is expressed bya cardinal 
numeral, followed by a phrase which was originally 
a. of the clock, now only retained in formal phrase- 
ology; shortened subsequently to +b. of clock, 
+c. a clock (see A prep.*), A. o'clock, the current 
modern form; rarer obs. variants were +e. af the 
clock, and clock simply.) 

a. ¢1386 CHAucER Parson's Prol. 5 Ten of the clokke it 
was tho as I gesse. 1463 Bury Hills (Camd. Soc.) 17 At 
vij of y° clokke. 1523 Lp. Berners Joss. I. cxxill, 148 
Bytwene noone and thre of the clocke. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. . (1843) 53/2 The House met allways at eight 
of the Clock. 1739 CuesterF. Lett. I. xxv. 92 In prose, 
you would say .. it is twelve of the clock at noon. 1884 
G apstTone in Parlt. 26 Feb. 2/5 That the Speaker. .be pre- 
sented to-morrow at two of theclock in the House of Lords. 

b. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 16 From iiij of clokke in the 
mornynge. 1647 Litty Chr. Astro, iii. 31 Eleven of clock 
at night. 

Cc. 1480 Plympton Corr. 40 Uppon Munday by viij a 
clocke. 1584 R. Scor Désc. Witcher. xu. xvii. 213 So manie 
strokes as the holder thinketh it aclocke, 1601 HoLLanp 
Pliny 1. 185 Asking a boy what it was a clocke. 1747 
CHALK Ley IVs. (1766) 190 About one or two a Clock. 

d. c17z0 Prior Alma in. (R.), ’Tis the stomach’s 
solid stroke, That tells this being, what’s o’clock. 1829 
SoutHey ®ofrecht 1, From noon Till ten o’clock. 1848 
Tuackeray Svods xviii, Five-o’clock-in-the-morning men. 

e. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (1845)75 Make you redy, At 
ix.at the clocke. 1634 Brereton 77av., (1884) 1 We..took 


Later, 


1483 Caxton Gold. ZL. 281/4 Vheclockes of 


water about three clock in afternoon. 1712 HEARNE Collect. | 


(Oxf. H. S.) III, 381 This day at 2 Clock in the Afternoon, 
+ f. Hence, the hour as struck by the clock. 

1611 Snaks. Cyd. ui. iv. 44 To weepe ’twixt clock and 
clock. 1768 Bristol Frnt. in Harper's Mag. July (1883) 
232/1 Aboute the time of the tollynge the tenth clock. 

4. Phrases. Like a clock: with steady regularity 
(cf. CLockwork). Zo le at nine o'clock (see 
quot.). Zo tell the clock: to count the hour, give 
or record the time. 70 know (find) what o'clock 
zt 2s: to know (discover) the real state of things. 
}Vhen one’s clock strikes: when one’s hour comes, 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 81 She .. opened 
the locke, And lookt in the bag, What it was aclocke. 1565 
Jewett Def. Afol. (1611) 597 Emperours.. sate by the 
Bishops and held their peace, and told the clocke. 1610 
SHaks. Zev, , 1.289 They'l tell the clocketo any businesse 
that We say befits the howre. a1700 Drypen (J.), I told 
the clocks, and watch’d the wasting light. 1797 W. G. 
Maton Observ. HW’, Counties 11, 129 The veins.. run in a 
direction pretty nearly from south-east to north-west, or, 
to use the terms of the miners themselves, Hie at nine 
o'clock. 1836-9 Dickens S%, Boz 451 (Hoppe) Our gover- 
nor’s wide awake .. He knows what's o'clock. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. i. 2 He..manages my whole farm like 
a clock. 1878 Brownine Pocts Crotsic 94 You've learnt your 
lesson, found out what’s o'clock. 1887 Riper Haccarp 
kK. Solomon's Mines 10, 1 hope it won’t be brought up 
against me when my clock strikes. 

5. transf. and fig.; usually with qualifying addi- 
tion or context. 

eal Goxipinc De Mornay vii. 87 The same workmaister 
which hath set up the Clocke of y* hart. r1601 SuHaks, 
Alls Weill. ii. 39 His honour, Clocke to itselfe, knew the 
true minute when Exception bid hini speake. 1791 CowPerR 
Vardley Oak 46 By thee 1 might correct, erroneous oft, 
The clock of history. 1836 Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 146 The succession of native plants .. makes the 


CLOCK. 


silent clock by which time tells the summer hours. 1866 
B. TayLor Poems, Autumn, Vesp. 351 Vhe snug warm 
cricket lets his clock run down. ; 


6. A watch. Ods. except in modern slang. 

1559 W. CunNINGHAM Cossogr. Glasse 110 If it agre with 
the some which your clock sheweth. 1670 Watton Life 
Donne 63 That striking Clock which he had long worn in 
his pocket. 1884 Pad/ ATal/ G. 29 Dec. 4/1 The rich harvest 
of clocks and slangs (watches and chains),. gathered at 
South Kensington station. 

+7. Applied to a sun-dial. Obs. rare. 

1561 T. Norton Cadvin's Inst, (1634) Table Script. Quot., 
The lines by the which it went downe into the clocke of 
Ahaz [cf. 2 Avzgs xx. 11, where Wyciir has ‘ orloge’, 
Coverpate ‘ dyall’). 

8. A trivial name for the pappus of the dande- 
lion or similar composite flower. [So called from 
the child’s play of blowing away the feathered 
seeds to find ‘ what o'clock it is ’.] 

1847 Hatuiwe Lt, Clock, the downy head of the dandelion 
in seed. 1884 J. E. Tavtor Sagac. & Morality Plants 110 
The pappus or ‘clock’ best known in the Dandelion. 

+ 9. The core of an apple. Ods. vare. 

{Cf. Du. &éekAnis, E. Fris. dedhziske, bell-house, belfry, 
also seed-vessel, core of apple, etc. ‘ partly from resemblance 
in form, but prob. more from the rattling of the loose seeds 
or pips’(Franck). The original of the quot. is ‘ Low Dutch’. 
But see also CoLk.] 

1s99 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 116/1 Take a 
good apple .. peele him, and cut out the clockes therof. 

10. Comdb., chiefly attrib., as clock-alarm, -bell, 
-dial, -hand, -rate, -trade, -wheel, 

1453 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 161 Operanti ibidem super 
le Clokbell. 1821 EpGewortn JZem. 1. 39 The engine for 
cutting teeth in clock-wheels. 1864 A.M«Kay Hist. Aiimar- 
nock (ed. 3+ 284 Above the inscription are three clock-dials, 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 79 hevdiatity in their clock- 
rates. 

ll. Special comb.: clock-beam (o2ce-wd.), a 
pendulum; clock-calm (/Vazt.), ‘when not a 
breath of wind ruffles the water’ (Adm. Smyth) ; 
clock-case, the framework enclosing a clock’s 
works; clock-face, the dial-plate of a clock, 
techn. the time shown by it; clock-finger, the 
hand of a clock; clock-head, the upper part of 
a clock-case; clock-keeper, one who attends to 
and regulates a clock; clock-like a., like clock- 
work, regular, monotonous; clock-line, the cord 
suspending the weights in a clock ; clock-maker, 
one who makes and repairs clocks; clock-master 
= clack-keeper; clock-pillar, one of the posts 
holding the plates of the clock-work in fosition ; 
clock-quarters, the bells in a large clock on 
which the quarter-hours are struck or chimed; 
clock-setter = clock-keeper ; clock-smith = c/ock- 
maker; clock-stars (see quot.); clock-story, the 
part of a clock-tower in which the clock is placed ; 
clock-tower, onc built for the display of a large 
clock; clock-watch (see quot.) ; clock-wise adv., 
in the way of a clock, in the direction in which its 
hands move. See also CLOCK-HOUSE, -woRkK, 

1862 THornBury 72rner II. 16 A sustained dull *clock- 
beam cadence imitative of Pope. 1761 MAsKetyner Clock 
in Pht, Trans. LII. 437 The pendulum .. was secured to 
the *clock-case. 1879 NEwcoms & HoLpEN Astron. 72 The 
time as shown by the clock (technically ‘the *clock-face’). 
1581 J. Bett. Haddon's Answ, Osor. 447 Or that the course 
of y® Sonne should be apportioned after the will of John 
*clockekeeper. 1741-70 Miss Tatpot Lett. Miss Carter 
(1808) 26 If you love that same sort of regular *clock-like 
life. 1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 230 A *Clock-line, having a 
counterpoise at the other end. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6188/8 
John Chevins .. Clock-line Weaver. 1453 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 101 Joh. Ripley de Ebor. *Clokmaker. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury nu. 15/2 Queen Elizabeths Clock-maker 
bore a Sphere for his Crest. 1837 Hauisurton (Sam 
Slick) ¢i#Ze, The Clockmaker. 1626 Massincer Rom. Actor 
v. il, Cesar. Is't past five? Parthenius. Past six, upon 
my knowledge; and in justice, Your *clock-master should 
die. 1801 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Odes to Ins & Outs Wks. 
1812 1V. 377 Thus Paul’s four small *Clock-quarters Instruct 
their mighty Master when to sound. 1595 SHaAks. FoAn 11. 
i. 324 Old Time the *clocke setter, y* bald sexton Time. 
1556 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in Antiguary (1888) Mar. 120 
To a *klocke smythe for makyng & mendyng. 1870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirl. 1.137 Turning to the clocksmith, he 
inquired, etc. 1867-77 G. CuampBers Astron. 914 *Clock- 
stars, certain stars usually employed for the regulation of 
clocks in an observatory, by reason of the fact that their 
positions have been very accurately determined. 1867 A. 
Barry Six C. Barry vii. 255 The whole *clock-story was 
made to project beyond the body of the tower. 1880 
Times (Weekly ed.) 25 June 7/2 Mr. Bradlaugh was re- 
moved, under the care of Inspector Denning, to the rooms 
near the *Clock Tower [i.e. that of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, Westminster, used as a place of confinement for 
offenders against the privilegesof Parliament}. /érd. If he 
is kept in the Clock ‘Tower for any length of time. 1683 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1804/4 Lost on the fourth Instant a Gold 
*Clock-Watch. 1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 62 (A) 
Clock Watch. .{is] a watch that strikes the hours in passing, 
as distinguished from a repeater which strikes the hours at 
any time on putting special mechanism in motion. 1888 R. 
ApercromBy in 777es 11 Sept. 10/1 The general sense of the 
{wind’s] rotation is counter-clockwise in the northern, *clock- 
wise in the southern hemisphere. 


Clock (klpk), 54.2 Forms: 67 clocke, (7 
cloake), 7— clock. 


{One of the conjectures offered is that the pattern con- 
sisted of bell-shaped ornaments, but evidence is wanting. ] 


CLOCK. 


1. An ormamental pattern in silk thrcad worked 
on the side of a stocking. 

(From Crocker, it appears that it was formerly worn on 
other garments.) 

1530 Patscr. 206/1 Clocke of a hose [xo French given). 
1547 Sacespury IVelsh Dict., Kwyrk-hosan, a clocke. 1583 
Stuases Anat. Abuses \1879) 57 Nether-stocks..knit with 
open seam down the leg, with quirks and clocks about the 
ancles. 1617 Moryson /éf91, 11.1. i. 46 Silke stockins, with 
blacke silke Grogran cloakes. 31709 Strete Satler No. 3 
? 5 To knit all the Actions of the Pretender .. in the Clock 
of a Stocking. 1858 Cartyte Fred&. Gt. (1865) II. v. vii 
123 Red silk stockings, with probably blue clocks to them. 

attrt. 1728 Vanpe. & Cis. Prov. Hush. iv. i, Nothing 
but Toys and Trinkets, and Fans, and Clock-Stockings. 


2. (Sce quot.) [Peth. not the same word.] 

1688 R. Home Armoury 111. 15/2 Of a band [/.e. a collar) 
.. the Clocks [are] the laying in of the cloth to make it 
round; the Plaites. 

Clock (kigk), 54.8 [Origin unknown. In the 
dialects in which it is used, it is not now associated 
in any way with Crock sé.!] A name for any kind 
of beetle; esf. the Common Dor or Shardborne 
Bectle (Geotrupes stercorarius). Somctimes with 
defining words, as Clock-hee (Sc.), a flying beetle ; 
Clock-a-clay, Clock-leddy, the lady-bird ; Buzzarp- 
C1.0CK, q.v. 

Chiefly northern: found in the dialect glossaries as far 
south as Cheshire and Lincolnsh.; but not in those of 
Shropsh., Leicestersh., or East Anglia. 

asso Christis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho bad gae chat him, 
Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 1570 Levins A/anip. 158 
A clocke, flee, scarabeyus. 1584 T. Hupson Judith in Syl- 
vester Du Bartas (1621) 702 Dimd the Ayre with. . flies, gras- 
hopers, hornets, clegs and clocks. 1620 Markuam Farev, 
f1usb 1. xvii. (1668)77 Dores or great black Clocks are vehe- 
ment destroyers of ail kinds of Corn. 1647 H. Morr Soug 
of Soul... xli, The black-arm’d Clock, the Gnat, the butter- 
flie. 1692 Ray WV. C. IVords 14 Clock, a Beetle. .This is a 
general word in this sense, all England over. 1738 J/edicad 
Ess. & Observ, (ed. 2) 1V. 368 Great Swarms of Insects of 
the Clock-kind that come in Summer. 1821 Ciare rl. 
Mfinstr. 11. 199 Lady-cow, Call’d, when I mix’d with 
children, ‘clock-a-clay’. 1823 Gaur Sfaewt/ II. 7 Jam.) 
A clok-leddy in her scarlet cardinal. 1868 Woop //omes 
without If. viii. 155 The common Dor Beetle .. sometimes 
called the Watchman or Clock. 


Clock, 54.4 [f. Cock v.2] = Cruck of a hen. 

¢1450 M/S. Cott. Faust. B vi. f. 92 b (Halliw.) Leef henne 
wen ho leith Looth wen ho clok seith. 

Clock (klk), v.! [f. Chock 56.1] 

1. “rans. To time by the clock. 

1883 Standard 31 Mar. 3/5 He .. was ‘clocked’ to do it 
in some of the shortest times. 1888 A ¢henvumm 29 Sept. 
412/3 ‘That ‘this race was run in x minute 4 seconds and 
a half’.. In * Baily’s Racing Register’... nothing at all 
is said about this extraordinary ‘clocking’. 

2. Bell-ringing. To sound a bell by pulling the 
clapper with a rope ;"to CLAPPER. 

1872 Eccacombe Sells Ch. i.25 Bells are sometimes chimed 
by what is called ‘clocking’ or ’clappering’ them. 1872 
J. T. Fowtrr Bells, Sacristy it. 137 ‘Clocking’ ought 
to be put a stop to everywhere, and never allowed. 

Clock (klek\, v.2 Now confined to Sc. and 
norlh, dial. Forms: 1 cloecian, 4-6 clok.k, 5 
cloyke, 6 Sc. cloik, (8 cloequs), 5— clock. [OE. 
cloccian, corresp. to MDu. clocken, Wu. klokken, 
Sw. Alokka, klukka. The other Teut. langs. have 
forms with #, like mod. Eng. Ciuck, though o 
forms are not uncommon dialectally: see Alocken = 
in Grimm = Alucken, glucken. Of echoic origin ; 
as are also L. o/oc-ire and Gr, xAw¢-ew fut. rAwgw, 
deriv. «Aoy- pds). ] 

1. tutr. To make the peculiar noise of a brood- 
ing hen ; to cluck. 

¢ 3050 Byrhtferth's Handboc 76 in Anglia VIII. 309 Deah 
seo brodize henn. -sarlice cloccige heo tosprzt hyre fydera. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. xu. xvu. (Tollem. MS.) [The 
capon) clokkeb as an hen, and clepep chikens to gedir, 
clokkynge with an hose voyse. c1440 Prom, Parv. 83 
Clokkyn as hennys, crisfio. 1533 DouGLas A neis xu. ii. 
733 Hyr birdis sine, clokkand, scho seikis on raw. 1570 
Sempill Ballates 84 They say he can baith quhissill and 
cloik [rtse-zuds. mock, block]. 1583 STaNyHURST “Zneis 
To Rdr. (Arb.} 14 Yt were lyke ynough that soom gram. 
matical pullet .. would stand clocking agaynst mee, as 
thogh hee had found an horse nest. 1631 R. H. Avvaiguom. 
Whole Creature xii. § 5. 150 The Cock.. when he hath 
found a Barly Corn clocks, and calls to it his Hennes. 1702 
C. Matner Magn. Chr. vw vii. (1852) 452 He bark'd like a 
dog, then he clocqu'd like an hen. 1783 Aixswortn Lat. 
Dict. (Morell) 1, To clock, or cluck, glocio, 1808 79 
Jamieson, Clock, Clok, to cluck, to call chickens together. 

+2. ¢rans. To call (chickens) by this note. 
Obs, 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb.1. 660 Nowe she [the hen] goth 
before, And clocketh hem. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Afatt, xxiii. 109 b, The carefull hen, fearing her chickens, 
dothe clocke them Repair. 3606 Eart NortHaupton in 
True & Perf. Rel. Ff ivb, So long doeth the great brood 
Hen clocke her chickens. 


tb. fg. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1179/2 Like a louing 
hen, he clocketh home vnto him, euen those chikins of hys. 
1570-6 Lamparve Perambs. Kent (1826) 244 Edburge .. 
clocked together a sort of simple women, which under her 
wing there tooke upon them the Popish veile of widowhood. 
21716 Soutn Serm. 1V. 54 Engaging men..to hold forth.. 
wheresoever, and howsoever, they could clock the senseless 
and unthinking rabble about them. 


5ia) 


3. itr. Applied to similar inarticulate sounds, 
made by the month, stomach, ete. (Cf. Ger. dial. 
Alocken® in Grimm.] 

cr1000 Sax. Leechd. 11,220 Sona bip seo wamb zehcfegod 
and cloccet swa swa hit on cylle slecycte. 1547 Boorpr 
Brev. Llealth § 309 Rygitvs ventris be the latin wordes. In 
Englyshe it is named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. 
1553 Bate Gardiner’s Obed. V. vj, Vo clocke or to saye 
nayé, to those thinges pt have ben done. 1871 Wisk New 
Forest 186. 1883 /fampsh. Gloss., Clocking, the sound 
made by falling, gurgling water. 

4. intr, and /rans. To sit on eggs; to incubate, 
hatch. (Now the common use in northern dial.) 

1721 Kecty Sc. /'roz, (Jam.), Vere sae keen of the clock- 
ing, you'll die in the nest. 1808-79 Jamieson, Clock, to 
hatch, to sit on eggs. This is the modern sense. 1813 
Witan Gloss. W. Riding Vorksh., Clock, to hatch. 

b. fig. To ‘hatch’. 

1836 Gat in Zart'’s Mag. III. 31 It was he that first 
clockit the project. 

Ilence Clock-, 7.-s/ent in Comb , as + clock-hen 
(Du. 4lokhen, MUG. kluckhenne}, clocking hen. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut, clxxx. 1121 God .. vp- 
braideth vs, yt he hath played y° clockhen towardes vs, and 
wee could not abide it. 3591 Percivate Sp. Dict., Clacca 
gallina, a clocke hen, glocttans gallina, vel incumbans. 

+ Clock, v.23 Ods. rare. Also 4-5 clokke. [a. 
ONE. clokter = ¥. clochter, mod.¥. clocher, Picard 
cloker = Pr. clopchar, according to Diez :—late L. 
*cloppicare, f. late L. clopp-us lame.) tut. To 
limp, hobble. 

3362 Lancu.. J’. Pl. A. i. 35 Per Cunnynge Clerkes schul 
Couche [3 A/S.S. clokke] be-hynde. 1397 /éd. B. ut. 34 
Konnyng clerkes shul clokke [3393 clocke] bihynde. 

Clocke, obs. form of CLoAk. 

Clocked (kigkt, a [f. Crock 54.4 + -ED*.] 
Embroidered with clocks. 

1712 Bunce Sect. No. 319 P12, [I] made a fair Push 
for the Silver-clocked Stocking. 1858 Thackeray Virgin. 
xvi. 122 A little ancle, a little clocked stocking, and 
a little black satin slipper. 1860 Jearrreson Bk. Doctors 
II. 202 Clocked stockings .. had on either side, extending 
from the heel upwards some six inches, flowers gracefully 
embroidered with a light yellow silk on the crinison ground. 

+b. Used of similar embroidered patterns. Ods. 

3548 in Cussans Ch. Goods F/erts, (1873) 21 A cope of Blake 
yellat and Clothe of gold clocked. 

Clocker (klyka1). orth. dial. [f. Crock v.2 + 
-ER1.] A clocking or sitting hen. 

1804 Tarras Poems, My Auld Hat (Jam.\, Crib some 
clockers chuckie brood. 1882 Top its fr. Blinkbonny 140 
Put Dan's eggs under one of Bell's ‘clockers’. 

Clock-house. [f. Ciock 54.1 + House.] A 
house built for, or having, a public clock; that 
part of a steeple, etc. in which a clock is sct. See 
Jack of the Clockhouse. Obs. 

1622-3 Althorp A/S. in Simpkinson IVashingtons Introd. 
42 To Citacn for a new focke for the clockhouse dore. 1563 
Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (1869) 114 For mendinge the chymes 
and the barrelle and jake of the clockehouse. 1656 J. Har- 
RINGTON Oceana (1771) 112 (Jod.) The great bell in the 
clockhouse at the Pantheon. 1821 Scott A’entlqw. xii, One 
of these turrets was square and occupied as a clock-house. 

Clockier, obs. form of CLOcHER. 

Clocking (klekin), v4/. sb. [f. Chock .2] 

1. The action of the vb. Clock; the noisc made 
by a brooding hen ; brooding, hatching (.Sc.). 

1440 Promp, Parv. 83 Clokkynge, of hennys, crispiatus. 
3szg More Comf. agst. Trid. 1. Wks. 1179/2 Those chikins 
of hys [God's] y®.. wyl not come at his clokkyng. 16136 
Surrt. & Marku. C. Farme 68 A young Henne which 
falieth to clocking. 1883 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 193 With 
their clocking chimed in the distant bleating of the lambs. 

2. Comb., clocking-time, Sc., hatching-time. 

1784 Burns Zp. Rankine x, As soon ‘s the clocking-time 
is by, And the wee pouts begun to cry. 

Clocking (klpkin), pp/. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That clocks; in Clocking hen. a.a clucking hen ; 
a hen sitting on eggs. 

1552 Hucoet, Clockyngehenne, singudtiens gallina. 1720 
Gay Poems (1745) 1.93 Let..The clocking hen make friend. 
ship with the kite. 1824 Miss Ferrier /her. xvi, Lord 
R,, sitting. .watching the tea-pot, like a clocking-hen. 

b. A West Indian species of Rail: see CLuck- 
ING-HEN. 

31703 Dampier Voy. 111. ii. 74 Clocking-Hens are much 

like the Crab-catchers.. They Geen .in swampy wet places. 


Clockless (klgklés), 2. Without a clock. 

360s Sytvester Du Bartas 1, iti. 88 O learned Arith- 
metician ! Clock-lesse so just to measure Times partition. 

Clock-work (klekwz:k). 

1, The mechanism or works of a clock. 

3662 S. P. Ace. Latitude Men in Phenix V1. 509 The 
Fariner .. desir'd this Artificer to show him the Nature of 
Clockwork, and what was requisite to make up a perfect 
Clock. 1816 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 374 Clock. 
work, originally imported those wheels, pinions, and other 
mechanism, which constituted the striking part, or what 
was formerly called the clock part of a movement for mea- 
suring time. .But at present..the larger movements whether 
they strike or not, are called clocks. 

b. transf. Mechanism similar to that of a clock, 
wheels set in motion by weights or springs. 

1712 ArBUuTHNOT John Rull (1755) 17 A puppet moved by 
clock-work. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacu Le??. I. xiv. 49 
A large cabinet full of curiosities of clockwork .. one of 
which .. was a craw-fish. 1756-7 tr. Avey'sler’s Trav. i. 
263 A silver triumphal car .. which moves by clock-work 
about the room. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 572/1 Clock: 


CLOD. 


work has heen applied to lamps..to light them at a specific 
prearranged time. 1878 NV. Amer. Kev. CKXVII. 215 To 
go off by clock-work. ; 

c. with reference to the automatic and mechan- 
ical nature of the action, or its unvarying regu- 
larity; hence such phrases as Lhe clock-work, 
regular as clock-work etc. 

1679 J. Goonman J'enttent Pand, 1. ii. (1713) 22 Their Re- 
ligion was a kind of clock-work..moving in a certain order, 
but without life or sense. 1789 1. WaLvote Memruise. vii. 
29 The king’s last years passed as regularly as clock-work. 
1799 Soutuky Nondescripts, Dancing Bear, He would have 
tortured my poor toes.. and made them move like clock- 
work Ia musical obedience. 1824 Miss Mitroro Millage 
Ser. 1. re 23) 194 Vhis jewel of a valet, this matchless piec 
of clock-work. 1849 Hare /’ar. Ser, 11.215 Acting to- 
gether without any jarring, going as the phrase is by clock- 
work. 1872 Mark Iwatn /nnoc. Abr. xii. 73 All is clock- 
work, all is order. 

2. fig. 

a 1628 Preston Serm. Bef. [Tis Mayestie (1630) 18 in this 
curious clocke-worke of religion, every pin owe wheele that 
is amisse disteinpers all. 1657 ‘I. Jorpan /ricks of Youth 
Prol., Lest I betray The Plot, and show the clockwork of 
the play. rgzr0 Berkerey /’rinc, (Jum. Knowl. § 60 The 
clockwork of nature..is so wonderfully fine and subtle. 
1768 74 Tuckrr Lt. Nat, (1852) II. 84 The play of vegeta- 
tive and vital clock-works. 

3. a. altrib, or adj. (rarcly as predieative adj.) : 
Of or like clock-work ; automatic, mechanically 
regular. b. comd., as clockwork-like adj. 

a1764 Liovn 70G. Colman Poet. Wks. 1774 1. 116 A kind 
of clock-work talking. 1780 Cowrer Sadle Talk 529) The 
clockwork tintinnabulum of rhyme. 1824 Miss FERRiER 
Inher. \vii, A very .. quiet, old-fashioned family, quite 
clock-work in our ways and hours. 1847 TENNysow /"rinc. 
Prol. 71 Round the lake A little clock-work stcamer pad- 
dling plied. 186 Sat. Rez. 7 Dec. 583 A pattern of clock- 
work plnctuality and concentrated energies. 

Clod (kled, sé. So 5-; also 3-7 clodde, 6 
clodd. [Appears in 14th c. asa variant of CLor ; 
after which the two forms were lony entirely 
synonymous, but they have subsequently been 
differentiated, the typical senses being now re- 
spectively as in a clod of earth, and a clol of blood. 

3ut OE. had already clod-hAamer field-fare, and Clod- 
hangra pr. name; clod must be old in Teutonic: cf. Grimm, 
kloder, and klod, klot, cited under it. The vb. stem g/u-, 
gleu-, in Veut. Alu-, kleu-, ‘glomerare’ (see CLeEw), would 
give a sb. e/u-td-, whence OTeut. 4/u-dd-, OF. clos.) 

+1. A mass formed by the coagulation of any- 
thing liquid, esp. blood. Oés. now C107.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ww. vii. (3493) 89 Anone as 
the blood 1s out of the body anone it rennyth and tornyth 
in to cloddes. 1545 Raynotp Syrth of Mankind (1552) 44, 
Great lumpes, Petes or cloddes of hloud, congeled to- 
geather. 1600 FairFax Zasso vit. liv, His locks with clods 
of hloud and dust bedight. a 1620 Carew (J.), Fishermen 
.. light on swallows congealed in cflods of a slimy sub- 
stance. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 62 We 
found several Clods of Blood. 

2. A coherent mass or lump of any solid matter, 
e.g. a clod of earth, loam, ctc. (Formerly, and 
dialectally still sometimes, CLot. See alsoC Loup 2.) 

613420 Pallad, on [/usb. 1. 73 To preve it [thi lande] fatte, 
a clodde avisely To take .. and loke if it be glewy. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 458b, A clodd of earth 
which they doe affirme, was under Christes feete when he 
raysed Lazarus. 1599 Suaks. Aluch Ado u. i. 65 A clod of 
waiward marle. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. x1. 565 One ..at the 
Forge .. two massie clods of Iron and Bras Had melted. 
1692 Bentrey Boyle Lect. 154 To think .. that a clod of 
earth in a sack may ever by eternal shaking receive the 
fabrick of man’s body. 1835 Tiirtwace Greece I. vii. 261 
Cresphontes .. threw a clod of earth into the water. 

3. spec. A lump of earth or clay adhering to- 
gether. (Formerly CLot.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv.83 Clodde, eleda. 1570 Levins Alanif. 
155/25 A clodde, clot, géeba. 1577 18. Gooce Heresbach's 
Flusb. 1, (1586) 23 b, The Feelde 1s saide to be .. broken up 
when it is first plowed lying in great Cloddes. 1697 Drypex 
Virg. Georg. 1. 139 The Peasant .. pounds with Rakes The 
crumbling Clods. 1722 Sewer //ist. Quakers (1795) 1. tt. 
93 Clods and stones were thrown at him. 1850 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom's C. xxvi. 250 Those words fell on his heart like 
clods upon a coffin. ; 

b. As a substance, without #/.: The soil or 
dust of the ground in its lumpy character. Often 
a depreciatory term for the earth in its unpleasant 
associations, 

1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 100 Leave wheat little clod, for 
to couer the head. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 27 If they 
{the covetous] were not altogether hardned .. t y would 
not be so neerely knit to the clod and the peny ast ey are. 
1795 SoutHey Its. Maid Orleans 1. 107 The finely-fibred 
frame. [shall] mingle soon With the cold clod. 1845 Hirst 
leems 52 Long ere this, upon my breast The clod had lain. 
1880 Howe cts Undise. Country ili. 57 Shallow sciences which 
trace man backward to the brute, and forward to the clod. 

c. The ball of earth that adheres about the root 
of a tree or plant. (Formerly Cot.) 

1693 Everyn De /a Quint. Compl. Gard. 9 Orange-Trees 
make no Clod, or Union, so as ‘tis very difficult to. .change 
them upon occasion. 13712 J. James tr. Le Blonds Garden- 
tug 457 Trees raised with their Clod of Earth about them. 
Jbid., Planting Trees in their Clod. 1838 Steuart Planter’s 
G. 39 With as much of the clod about the roots as possible. 

a. A lump of turf with the adherent earth; a 


sod, a peat. Oés. exc. dia/, Formerly also Cior. 

1594 Pear Jewell Mo. 1. Divers New Exper, 12 Where 
fewell is deere, they vse to make cloddes, or turfs of them. 
1609 Manch. Court Leet Records (3885) 11. 242 Cart loades 


CLOD. 


of greene clods out of the lords wasts. 
Clod, a sod. . 
e. A bit of turf, spot of ground. dal. or techn, 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 251/2 The Clod is the green 
Sod on which .. Cocks .. fight, which is generally round 
that all may see. 1865 E. WauGu Besom Ben v.54 in Lanc 
Gloss, .¥., Uh’ dog would ha’ toucht noan o’ thee, iv thae’d 
bin upo’ thi own clod. 
4. jig. Applied depreciatively to the human body 
as being a mass of ‘clay’; also to a human being 


as a ‘child of clay’, or as ‘ of the earth, earthy’. 

1595 SrENSER £fithad. 411 A thousand torches .. to us 
wretched earthly clods. .lend desired light. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnasst Puerp. 163 Vhe Audacious Clod, Commanded 
Worship, to himself, asGod. 1665 GLANVILL Scefps. Sci. i. 15 
The purer Spirit is united to this Clod. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x. 
786. 19798 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks. 1812 IV. 
405 Howl for ever fora breathless clod. 1866 J. H. Newman 
Gerontius iv. 26 Low-born clods Of brute earth. 

5. fg. A blockhead, clodpate ; a clodhopper. 

[1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf D jb, Turne vnder perpetual! 
slauery, as cloddes the country people.] 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone 1.1.9 Not bred ’mongst clods and clodpoles. 1645 
Mutton Codast. Wks. :1851-362 Rather then spend words with 
this fleamy clodd ofan Antagonist. 1793 Wotcort(P. Pindar! 
Ep. Pope Wks. 1812 [11. 211 Clap to the wheel your shoulder, 
Master Clod. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 1. xiii. 175 Jolter- 
headed clods. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D. iv.22 The Doones 
were of very high birth, as all we clods of Exmoor knew. 

attrib. 1935 SavacE Progr. Divine 85 When the clod 
justice some horse-laugh wou’'d raise. 

+6. Sc. A small loaf of coarse unleavened bread. 

a1774 Fercusson Poems xi. (1789) 79 (Jam.) Our cottar 
childer .. Toil for pease-clods and gud lang kail. 1790 
Suirrers Poems 245 (Jam.) Clods and Souters brandy. 1832 
R. D.C. Brown Lintoun Green 8 {Jam.) Surorcode In 
Selkirk town were rife; O’ flour baked, brown, and rough 
as sods. 

7. Fishing. =Bas. (See quots.) 

1867 F. Francis Angling iii. (1880) 92. 1885 Sat. Rev. 21 
Nov. 673/1 Norfolk ‘babhers’ .. aieh eels. ‘Fhe ‘ bab’, or 
“clod’..is a nuniber of Iobworms threaded on pieces of 
worsted, and .. tiect up in a bunch not unlike a small mop. 

8. The coarse part of the neck of an ox, nearest 
the shoulder. 

1601 QO. Eliz. Househ. Bh. in Househ. Ord. (1790) 288 He 
[the serjeant of the Larder] hath for his fee two cloddes, 
one little rumpe, chine of beefe, of every oxe that is sent in 
the Queene’s house. 1842 7. Parley’s Ann. 111, 132 Her 
dinner, consisting of six ounces of boiled clod of beef. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 10 Nov.g Every ox has two clods .. which 
do not sell for more than 4c. a pound. 

+9. (See quot.) Ods. 

1678 in Phil. Trans. X11. 1003 The outer parts, or Cuticle 
(or, as the Author calls them, Clods) of the Hair. 

10. Coal-mining, (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. SuytuH Coal §& Coal-mining 25 Partings will 
occur, of clod or various earthy material. 1879 Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Clod, shale found in the coal measures. 188 
Raymonp Adining Gloss., Clod, soft shale or slate . 
applied to a layer forming a bad roof. 


ll. A heavy solid blow. dad. Cf. CLop w. 5, 6. 
1886 Pall Alall G. 25 Nov. 4/2 The man..lost his temper, 
and hit her a ‘clod’ in the head .. A clod is a heavy, lump- 
ing blow. 

12. Cond., as clod-breaker; clod-brown, -tongued 
adjs. ; elod-crusher, (a.) a machine for crushing 
the clods left by the plough; (4.) a person who 
walks heavily; also clod-crushing; elod-fishing, 
fishing for eels with a CLop 7; ‘clod-fist, a 
heavy clumsy fist; clod-head, clod skull, a 
CLOD-PATE; clod-mall, -mell, a large wooden 
mallet or hammer for breaking clods (arch.); 
+ clod-salt, the salt which adheres in clots to 


the bottom of the salt-pans. 

1818 Scotr Reb Roy ix, The old miserly *clod-breaker 
called me pettifogger. 1881 Durrietp Dox Quix. II. 493 
Calling her a..clodbreaker’s or hempspinner’s daughter. 
1821 Crare Vill. Minstr. 1. 124 The *clod-brown lark that 
hail’d the morn. 1842 H. SterHens Bk, Farm (1851) 11. 28 
Crosskill’s *clod-crusher .. one of the most efficient imple- 
ments of its class. 1874 Knicut Dict, Afech.s.v., One form 
of clod-crusher consists of a series of cast-metal rings. . placed 
loosely upon a round axle, and revolving thereon independ. 
ently of each other. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes ui. ii. 76 
Shee multiplyed her *clod-fists .. about the muzard of hin. 
1644 Cor. Cnapwick Let. in 4th Rep. Comm. Hist. 
MSS. 275/2 Being *clodheads merely sensible and sen- 
suall. 1794 Agric. Surv. Berwick p. xxxii, (Jam.) To 
break the clods..used formerly to be done.. by hand 
with *clod-mells, or wooden mallets. 1879 Shropsh. Word- 
bk., Clod-madl, a large wooden hammer employed for break- 
ing clods. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Clod-maw. 1674 Ray Codlect. 
Eng. Words, Salt-makiug Cheshire, A cake which sticks to 
the bottom of the pan (which they call *clod salt). 1679 
Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 95 Clod-salt..is there [at Droyt- 
witch] the strongest salt of all. 1707 E. Warp //udtbras 
Rediv. (1715) uu. ix, When *Clod-skulls, at the worst o’ th’ 
hay, By brutal Rage shall make their Way. 1887 Pal? Mal! 
G.17 Sept. 1/2 Unimpassioned and “clod-tongued—stolid 
and solid. 

Hence Cloadward a., towards the clods, earthy. 

1883 Artuur Ferniey Lect. 71 The most clodward thinker 
that ever bent his looks down. 

Clod (kigd), v. [f. Crop sé.: cf. the originally 
identical CLor v.] 

+1. ¢rvans. To free land) from clods by harrow- 
ing, rolling, or the like. Also adbsol. Obs. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. ii. 28 Eke diligently clodde it 
[L. occa}, pyke oute stones. c 1440 Proutp. Parv. 83 Clod- 
dyn or brekyn cloddes, occo. 1616 Surri. & Marxu. 
Country Farme 533 Yo clod it [arable ground] vvith a roller 


1884 Chesh. Gloss., 


. usually 
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or board to couer it. 1743 R. MlAxwett Sel. Trans. Soc. 
improv. Agric. 323 \Jam.) The ground must be well har- 
rowed, clodded, and cleaned from all obstructions. 

+ 2. To cover with clods, Oés. 

c1420 Pallad. on Husb. xu. 8 Clodde hem (barley, beans, 
etc.] large, as wel thai may be wrie. 

3. To form or turn into clods; formerly also to 
run into clots, to Cot (sense 3). ‘ras. and zntr. 

1530 Patsor. 488/1, I clodde, I go in to heapes or in to 
peces, as the yerthe dothe, Fe amoncedle. 1572 R. H. tr. 
Lauaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 207 Snowe clodded together. 
1639 T. De Grey Compl. Horsem. 9 Keep the Vdder that 
the milke doe not clod. 1655 GouGE Com. Heb. ix. 19. 11. 
378 To keep the blood from clodding. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece 1. vi. 278 As soon as you have well mixed it [malt] 
with the Liquor, and prevented it from clodding. 

+4. trans. To enclose in or as in clods. Odés. 

1610 G. Fretcner Chrést’s Vict. in Farr S. P. Fas. I 
(1848) 36 That .. man, might spend..Clodded in lumps of 
clay, his wearie life to end. 

5. trans. Yo pelt with clods. 

1755 in JoHNSON without quotation. 1888 Sc. Leader 28 
Nov. 7 The crowd of boys.. kept stoning and clodding him 
for a considerable distance. 

b. éntr. To throw clods or stones. 


1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves, Clod, to throw stones, 1867 


E.Waucu Vattéin’ Mattyii.in Lauc.Gloss.s.v.Clod,There’s | 


a rook o’ chaps bin cloddin’ at it. 

G. gen. To heave or throw heavily. north. dal. 

1815 Scott Guy JM. xi, ‘She grippit him, and clodded him 
like a stane from the sling ower the craigs.’ 1864 T. Clark 
Westmorld, Dial. in Kendal Afercury 30 Jan., He clodt 
doon his books an sed he cud meeak nowt omma. 1870 E. 
Peacock Ralf Skirl, 1. 187 He’s .. clodded ‘em into th’ 
carriage. 

7. zutr. To fish for eels with a clod; to bob. 

1888 Eng. Hlust. Mag. 380, I have sniggled .. for eels. 
I have bobbed (or clodded) for them on a Dorsetshire river, 


Hence Clo'dding vé/. sé. and ffl. a. 

exsso Lacy Wyl Bucke's Test. in Halliw. Lit. 16th & 17th 
C. (1851) 54 Clodding of the blode. 1552 Hutort, Cloddynge 
betyll or malle, occa. 1616 Surri. & Marky. Country 
Farite 541 Where the woodden rowler will not serue, there 
you shall take clodding- beetles, made of purpose broad and 
flat, and with them breake the clods, 1816 KEaTINGE Traz. 
Il. 185 The cost of clodding and weeding, 


Clod, obs. f. Clap (see CLOTHE), CLOUD. 
In the following, modern edd. read clogged; 


clodded or clotted, and cloyd are also suggested. 

16z1 FLetcuer /sland Princess 1, iii. (1st Fol. 99) Her 
spirit .. Tis a clear one, Clod with no dirty stuff, She is 
all pure honour. 


Clodded (klpdéd), ps/. a. [f. CLop v.+-En1.] 
Stuck together in clods or lumps. Formerly also 
= Clotted, coagulated. 

1562 Puarr Zi xeid vin. Y tiij b, Stormful clouds of clodded 
rayne. 1565 GoLpiNG Ovid's Alet.1, Severd from the blind 
And clodded keape. 1594 T. B. La Primand, Fr. Acad. 
u. 354 Is... like to blood newly pressed out and clodded. 
1688 H. WHarton Lnthus. Ch. Rome 82 His Hair clodded 
and unconibed. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Alusk, 
Clodded Blood .. found under the Skin of the Animal when 
it is lead. 1812 Aram. 11 May 292/1 Parched and clodded 
surface [of land] the consequence of drought. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 297 This dull and clodded earth. 

b. Having a clod adhering. 

1800 Hurnis Fav. Village 158 Vhe ploughman’s clodded 
heel. 

+ Clo-dder, 54. Ods. exc. dial, [See next, and 
cf. clotter, cludder, cluiter.) A clotted or curdled 


mass, a clot. 

a 1400 Mary & Cross 326 in Leg. Rood 142 In cloddres of 
blod his her was clunge. 1657 REEVE God's Plva 24 Thou 
lookest like raw flesh, yea like a prodigious clodder. 1698 
Christ Exalted 20 Inhis Agony, Sweating clodders of Blood. 

+Clo-dder, v. Os. [This and the sb. of same 
form were probably in their origin phonetic variants 
of CLoTTER, iterative derivative of CLoT v., the 
phonetic series being cloter, cloper, cloder: cf. the 
first two quots. below, and the equivalence of CLon, 
Crot.] To run together in clots, to coagulate, 


become clotty or lumpy. 

(cx386 Cuaucer Axts. 7. 1887 The clothered blood (2.7. 
clotered, clotred, clobred).] 1499 Prop, Parv. 83 (Pynson) 
Cloderyn (.US. A. cloteryn, as blode, or other lyke), co- 
agnio., 1530 Patsar. 487/2, | clodder, lyke whaye or bloode 
whan it is colde, Fe congele. 1656 Ripcrey Pract, Physick 
250 If Milk stay long in the Brests, the whey exhaleth, and 
the rest clodders, 1720 Romie in Phil. Trans. XXX1. 122 
Cause the Ashes to lump or clodder together. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Cledder, to form ingredients into a mass with some 
soft material. Clodderd, aggregated. 

Hence Clo'ddered f/. a. 

1570-6 Lamparne Peramb. Kent (1826) 219 Time .. hath 
purged quite Our former cloddied spots. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 92 It made his blood startle out of 
his body in congealed cloddered heaps. 

Cloddiness (klpdinés). [f. CLoppy + -vEss.] 
Cloddy quality or condition, 

1805 Lucock Wat. lVool 187 The compactness of the staple, 
or as manufacturers term it the ‘cloddiness’ of the wool. 

Cloddish (kigdif), 2. [f. Crop +-1su.] Some- 
what clod-like; savouring of boorish stolidity or 
awkwardness. 

1844 DisraeEtt Coningsby in. v. 112 His boots .. seeined to 
him to have a cloddish air. 1852 HawtnorNne Béithedale 
Rom. viii. (1879) 80 Our thoughts .. were fast becoming 
cloddish. 1882 Corzh. Afag. 539 Lads, fresh from the 
heather, hang round the stone in cloddish embarrassment. 

Ilence Clo‘ddishness. 


CLOE. 


Cloddy (klgdi), a. [f. as prec. +-y 1] 

+1. Characterized by the presence of clots; 
clotted, coagulated, lumpy. Oés. 

1547 RecorDeE Fxdic. Ur. 69b, A cloddy uryne is that 
= Ret hath in it cloddes of blood. 1551 Tonnes open 1 
Ivjb, It draweth out cloddy or clotted bloude. 1658 A. 
Fox Wurtz’ Surg. m. iv. 228 If the matter be tuff .. and is 
cloddy, it is a sign that the body decayeth in strength. 

2. Characterized by, or abounding in, clods. 

1545 Unat1, etc. Zrasm. Par. Luke Pref. (1548) 2 Cloddy 
hard ground. 1595 Suaks. Yohkn ut. i. 80 Turning The 
meager cloddy earth to glittering gold. 1656 Ducarp Gate 
Lat. Unt. § 333 If it bee cloddy, hee levelleth it with 
rowlers turned over it. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
II. 289 Light dry soils .. they should be cloddy, and these 
clods should not fall to pieces easily by the harrows. 

3. Of the nature of a clod, clod-like; earthy (in 
a depreciative sense). 

1612-15 Br. Hart Contempl. N. T. 1. xiii. (1853) 309 These 
very bodies that are now cloddy like the earth, shall once be 
bright as the sun. 1642 Rocers Vaamax 2 Cloddy, carnall, 
dead and sensuall creatures. 

4. Clod-like in shape, short and thick, lumpish. 

1712 E. Cooxe Voy, S. Sea 342 A thick cloddy Fish, with 
a large Head. 1876 Whitby Glcss., Cloddy, thick, short, 
and full of fiesh. Also unintellectual. 

5. sb. = CLoD-HOPPER 1. dal. 

1825 R. Warp Yvenaine 11. xxxili. 290 Among the males 
there were none .. but cloddies. 1877 E. Peacock Gloss. 
i. WW. Lincolnsh., Cloddy, an. awkward ill-dressed man. 
‘What a cloddy it is!’ 

Clode, ols. f. CLoup. 

+ Clodge, v. Obs. rare-'. 
of clog, after cledge.] ? To clog. 

1598 Bre. Hart Sav. iv. ii. 128 And clodge their slauish 
tenants with commaunds. 

Clo'd-hopper. [f. Crop sd, + Hop w.; perh. 
with humorous allusion to grass-hopper.] 

1. One who walks over ploughed land; a plough- 
man or agricultural labourer; a country lout; 


hence, a clumsy awkward boor, a clown. 

e1690 B. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Clod-hopper, a Plough- 
man. 1721 Mrs. Centiivre Artifice 1. 1, Did you ever 
see a dog brought on a plate, clodhopper? Did you? 1824 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 136 He turned his 
clowns into gentlemen, and their brother clod-hoppers 
laughed at them, and they were ashamed. 

2. f/. A ploughman’s heavy shoes. 

1836 E. Howarp &. ch hed Ixii, Purser’s shoes .. a hybrid 
breed, between a pair of cast-off slippers and the plough- 
man’s clodhoppers. 

3. A bird; the Wheat-ear. Cf. CLoTBirn. 

1834 Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 267 The fallow-chat, 
wheat-ear, and clod-hopper are not inappropriate names. 
1885 Swainson Prov.-n. Brit. Birds 10 (E. D. S.). 

Hence (vonce-zvds.) Clodho'ppering, Clodho'p- 
perish, Clodho'ppership. 

1832 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 1002 Our own 
dislike to their clodhopperships. 1880 Mrs. WuitNEy Odd 
or Even 37 The traditional clodhoppering which real New 
England farm-life has long been rising away from. 

Clo'd-hopping, ¢. [f. as prec.] Following 
the plough; pertaining’ to, or of the nature of, 
clodhoppers; loutish, boorish. 

1843 Dickens Afart. Chuz. vii, A common, paltry, low- 
minded, clodhopping, pipe-smoking ale-house. c 1854 
Tuacxeray Wolves §& Lamb 1. (1869) 340 You little scamp 
of a clod-hopping ploughboy. 1867 Ch. & State Rev. 12 
Jan. 32 Shufflings of clodhopping boots. 

So Clodhopping 54, Agricultural labour. 

1847 L. Hunt Yar Honey vii. (1848) 87 Spenser delights 
to designate himself as ‘Colin Clout’, as though he were 
a patch in the heels of clodhopping. 

Clodly (klpdli), adv. [see -Lty’.] In a clod 
dish or clod-like manner; dully, heavily. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. 11. 337 It is not, like those [pic- 
tures] we have been passing, clodly painted. 

Clo:d-pate. [f. CLop + Pats head.] 

1. A thickhead or blockhead. 

1636 T. RANDALL in 4x. Dubrensta (1877) 17 What Clod- 
pates, Thenot, are our British swaines! @ 1679 Eart oF 
Orrery A étentira i, The sober Clod-pate States-man. ¢ 1690 
Bb. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clodpate, a heavy, dull Fellow. 

2. A thick head. (Better two words. 

1762 Smottett Sir L. Greaves viii.(D.) There is more logic 
in that remark .. than I expected from your clod-pate. — 

Clo‘d-pated, @. [f. prec. + -ED 2] Thick- 
headed, stupid, dense. 

1638 Forp Lady's Trial 1. i, You are dull clod-pated 
lumps of inire and garbish. x171z ArsuTHNoT John Bull 
'1755) 10 John was not so clod-pated, but at last he took 
the hint. 1822 Scotr Vége/xxvin, A clod-pated old chandler. 

Clo‘d-poll, clod-pole. [f. Cop + Pott head.] 
= CLOD-PATE. 

1601 SHaxs. Twel. N. 1. iv. 208 This Letter being so 
excellently ignorant .. he will finde it comes from a Clodde- 
pole. ¢1817 Hoc 7ades § Sk. 1V. 66 He thought the story 
.. too ridiculous for any clodpole to have contrived. 1840 
Tnackeray Catherine i, A poor clodpole, like Tom there. 
1878 Browninc Poets Croésic 83 Our Academic clodpoles 
must be dense. 4 

+Cloe, v. Obs. north. dial. [a. ON. kia (Sw. 
hla, Da. klée) str. vb., earlier form &aga, kaha, 
pa. t. £/6-, kidgom, pa. pple. &legeni, to scratch, to 
claw an itching place; prob. connected with 2/5 
claw, the relation of which to the stem of CLaw 
sb, and v, is uncertain.] = CLAW 2. 3. 

?ax1400 Chester Pl. 186 With this crocket camrocke your 
backes I shall cloe. 


[? Modification 


CLOF. 


Cloe-board, -hammer, obs. variants of c/aw- 
board (= CLAPBoARD), CLAW-HAMMER.  [Perh. 
realy for clove-bord, -hammer ; sec CLOVE ppl. a.} 

1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 37/1 Five sayl of the Hamborough 
Fleet .. chiefly loaden with Cloe-boards. 1623 R. Wuit- 
BouRNE Newfoundland 76 Mattocks and Cloe Itammers. 

Cloes, obs. form of CLotHks: sce also Chow. 

Clof, cloff. Sc. and north. dial. In 6 fi. 
cloiffis, 7 f/. cloffes, 8 Sc. claff. [Cf ON. &/of the 
cleaving or fork of the legs ; £/ofi a cleft or rift in 
a hill, corresp. to OLG. &/obo, OIIG. chlobo a cleft ; 
f.weak grade of &/cub- to CLEAVE. The latter would 
more properly give c/dve, the former c/off; the vowcl 
of the dial. word is doubtful.] 

A cleft, fissure, parting: ta. the ‘fork’ of the 
legs; =CLeavine vd/, sb.l 2, CLEFT 2 (0s.); b. 
the cleft of a tree, where the branches part; ¢. ‘a 
cleft between adjacent hills’ (Jam.); = CLove sd.4 

€1538 Lyxpesav Syde Tusliis 80 Consider giue thare 
Cloitis be clene. a1605 Montcomerv Fiyting 60 Whether 
thou wilt .. kisse all cloffes that stands beside. 178 1D. 
Davtpson Seasons 43 (Jam.) There, in the claff O" branch 
oak.. The ring-dove has her nest. 1808 Jamieson, Cloff. 
the cleft of atree. 1865 Cornhill Mag. 38 The North- 
countryman .. talks of the c/ough [error for cloff or cluff) 
of the tree. 

Clof, obs. form of c/ove, pa. t. of CLEAVE v. and 
of CLovE sé,1 

Cloff (klpf). Commerce. Also errox. clough. 
{Origin obscure. Identity with CLoveE, the weight, 
has been suggested. Cf. also CLEF.] An allow- 
ance (now of 2 lbs. in 3 cwt., or ydy), given with 
certain commodities, in order that the weight may 
hold good when they are sold by retail. 

According to Grafton, 1568, cloff was the grocer’s name 
for the fixed allowance made to the buyer in lieu of the 
variable advantage which he formerly had through the in- 
clination in his favour of the King’s Beam, a practice 
abolished in 1269. (See also the Ordinance of Staples, 
1353, c. 10.) but there is a long gap between 1269 and 
1502, When our quotations begin. F'abyan, whom Grafton 
copies verbatim for his text, has no mention of clof7. 

1s0z ARNoLvE Chron. 128 Wherof .. shulde be rebated for 
the tare of euery of the said xij. bales iiij. Il. and forthe cloff 
of euery off the said xij. bales ij, Il. .. and for the tret of y’ 
same peper C, xxxvij. IL 1568 Grarron Chron, (Hen. / 11) 
Il, 13t It was ordeyned that the Beame should stande vp- 
right. .enclinyng to neyther partie, and the buyer to have 
of the seller allowed unto him for all thinges *foure pounde 

_ofthehundreth. *Jargin, This is that allowance yt Grocers 
call Cloffe. 1660 1. Weitsrorp Scales Commerce 1. 1. 24 
Cloffe .. is onely an allowance for the refuse of the com- 
modity, which hangs upon the cliest or cask, for which is 
usually allowed but 3 or 4 pound in every parcel. 1828 
Hutton Pract. Arithm., Tare & Treé, Cloff is an allow- 
ance of 2Ib, for every 3 cwt., and some say for every 100lb. 
of tret-suttle, to make the weight hold good when sold by 


retail. 
+ Clo‘ffing. Obs. [App. OE. clu/fdurng(e fem. ; 


ME. clofthounk and cloffynrnge are the same word. 
Bosw.-Toller explains from c//fte clove, bulb + 
pung masc. monkshood or hellebore. Cf. CLovE- 
TONGUE.] A plant: see quots. 

(Cockayne understood the OE. name to mean Ranunculus 
sceleratus; which is probable, since both c/ufpbung and 
clufwyrt are glossed by Batrachion, an old name of Ra- 
nuncnuius. But the ME. name seems to mean a hellebore, 
as in Halliwell’s modern entry.) 

¢1000 Sax. Leechd. 1.98 Deos wyrt pe man sceleratam, 
and odrum naman clufpunge nemnad .. bid cenned on fuh- 
tum and onwazteregum stowum, c10go Moc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
295/35 Sotracion, clufOung. 21450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 
189 Vellatrum [2 for veratrum, ‘hellebore’] Angl. clof- 
thounk. 14.. WS. version of Macer in romp. Parv. s.v. 
Gladone, Vo take .. be iij part of be poudre of ellebre, pat 
some men clepen cloffynnge. 1847-78 HaLuwe Lt, Clofing, 
the plant hellebore. 

Clog (klpg), so. Also 5-7 clogge, (5 cloge), 7 
clogg. [Known since 14th ce. ; derivation obscure. 

(Connexion with Crac ‘to clot with any thing sticky’ 
oe: only in later transferred uses.)] 

. A thick piece of wood; a short piecc of 
the trunk, or of a large root, of a tree; a block, 
clump. Still the ordinary sense in Scotland. 
Yule clog: a Christmas log for the fire. 

€1400 Sovudtone Bab. 2919 With a Clog of an Oke he 
faught. c1440 Promp, Parv. 83 Clogge, truncus. 1§30 
Patscr. 206,1 Clogge, dr//lot. 1570 Levins Manip. 157 «A 
clog, log, fruncus. n.d. Deser. Scotland (Jam.), Great 
clogges of timber. a1845 Mars. Bray IWardeigh xvi. (1584) 
128 Well roasted by the ‘ yule clog‘ ofa winter's fire. 1886 
Stewart Remin. Dum/fermline 61 The roots of large trees 
called ‘clogs’ were now brought. 

2. A block or heavy piece of wood, or the like, 
attached to the leg or neck of a man or beast, to 
impede motion or prevent escape. 

1450 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 232 yee Napes wolde one the 
see a maryner to ben, With his cloge and his cheyn. ¢1450 
BE. Curtasye in Babees Bk. 11868) 302 pou art lyke an ape 
teyjed witha clogge. 1461 Past. Lett, No. 414. 11.48, Lam 

with the gayler, with a clogge upon myn hele, 1570 
Levens Manip. 157 A clogge at ye foote, impedimentum. 
1599 Suaks. Muck Ado 1. iii. 35, 1 am trusted with a 
mussell, and enfranchisde with a clog. 1639 J. Core Cf 
Death 45 The body is but to the soule as a clogge tied to 
the legge. 1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1651) 323 Clogs, 
pieces of Wood, or such like, fastned about the Necks, or 
to the Legs of Beasts, that they run not away. 1830 Lams 
in Blackw, Mag. XXVII. 101, I never tied tin-kettle, clog, 
Or salt-box to the tail of dog, Without a pang. 
Vor. II. 
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b. A load to obstruct the motion of anything. 

1669 Bovie Contu. New Exp. 1. (1682) 23 We perceived 
the Bladder to swell and concluded that it had lifted up its 
clog about an inch. /érd, 112 ‘The Clog, when all the Air 
was come in, was swiftly ratsed. 


¢e, A block or lump ticd to anything for usc or | 


ornament ; ¢. g. to a key to prevent its being lost. 

¢1325 Jol. Songs (1839) 154 For the clogges that cleveth 
by here chelle. c1g00 Sowndone Bab, 1603 With the Keye 
cloge, pat she caught. 1562 J. Huvwoop /rov. & Epigr. 
(1867) 164 Every key hath a clog. ; 

Jig. Anything that impedes action or pro- 

gress; an impediment, encumbrance, hindrance. 

1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 28 As burthens or 
clogges retaryenge or lettynge them in theyr iourney. 1577 
tr. Ludlinger’s Decades (1592) 227 A grievous clog to her 
husband. 1681 Drvpen Ads. §& AcArt. 615 That Kings were 
Useless, and a Clogto Trade. 1727 Swirt Gadliver un. viii. 
23t A perpetual clog to public business. 1814 Soutiey 
Roderick w, Like a spirit which hath shaken off The clog 
of dull mortality. 1885 A/anuch. Exam. 6 Apr. 4.7 Women 
and children are a clog upon rapid movements. 


+4. The ‘conc’ of the fir or pine tree. Ods. 

1577 3. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush, 1. (1586) 104 The Pine 
tree.. the kernelles must be gathered in June, before the 
clogges do open. 1669 WoruinGe Syst. Agric. (1681) 324 
Coniferous Trees, are such that bear Cones or Clogs. 1727 
Braviey Fam, Dict. s.v. Fir tree, The Kernels and Nuts, 
which may be got out of their Cones and Clogs. 

+5. A tuber at the root of a plant. Obs. 

1597 GerarDE /erda/ 1. Ixvi. § 1. 91 The roote consisteth 
of many knohs or tuberous clogs. 1657 W. Cotes Adam 
in Eden 68 The roots (of orpine) are divers thick, round, 
white, tuberous Clogs. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 115/1 
Clogs, or knotty roots .. hanging together by threds. 

6. a. A wooden-soled overshoe or sandal worn 
(chiefly by women) in some localities, to protect 
the feet from wet and dirt. b. A shoe with a thick 
wooden sole protected by a rim of metal, worn 
inthe north. [Probably the name belongs origin- 
ally to the thick wooden sole alone: cf. CLOG v. 9.] 

1416 Act 4 Hen. 1, c. 3 $1 Qe les Patyumakers. .ne facent 
ascuns patyns ne clogges del maeresme appelle Aspe. 1671 
tr. /alafox's Cong. China xxxii. 582 Chopino’s are high 
Cloggs, which the Women use in Spain. 1688 R. Hot.me 
Armoury wi. 14/2 Cloggs are shooes with thick Wooden 
Soles. 1742 H. Wacro.e Corr. (ed. 3) I. xxxvi. 146, I re- 
member at the playhouse, they used to call on Mrs. Old- 
field's chair! Mrs. Barry’s clogs! and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s 
pattens! 1798 Jane AusTEN Northang. Add. ii, A fear on 
Mrs, Allen’s part of having left her clogs at an inn, 1820 
Ann, Reg, 312 (Manchester Sessions) They kicked me with 
their clogs. 1843 THackerav Afen’s Wives (1872) 478 He 
leaves his clogs in the passage. .in the muddiest weather he 
never has a speck on his foot. 3850 E. Evtiot A/ore Verse 
§ Pr. 1. 67 To clomp in my clogs there, I is not inclin’d. 
1877 VV. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clog (4) A wooden-soled over- 
shoe worn by women. 1883 A/mondbury & Huddersfield 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Clogs, shoes with wooden soles .. they are 
particularly useful in the factories where dyeing ts going on. 

+7. A kind of calendar notched upon a square 
block of wood (or other material). Oéds. 

1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 418 An ancient sort of Al- 
manacks they call Cloggs, made upon square sttcks, still in 
use here amongst the meaner sort of people. 21765 StuKE- 
Ley /ti, VI. 131 St. Martin's day, in the Norway clogs, is 
marked with a goose. 1834-43 SowTHey Doctor xc. 202 In 
Peter Hopkins’s time the clogg was still found in farm 
houses. ? 

8. Comb., as clog-like adj. and ady., -maker, 
-wearing ppl. a.; clog-almanac, = CLOG 7; clog- 
boot, a wooden-soled boot ; clog-dance, a dance 
performed in clogs or wooden-soled shoes; hence 
clog-dancer; tclog-head, ?a blockhead; clog- 
hornpipe (cf. c/eg-dance); clog-weed (see quot.) ; 
clog-wheat, «x bearded varicty of wheat; also 
called, from the conical form of its spikc, cone- 
wheat ; +clog-wheel, a cart-wheel in one block 
(see quot.). 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1592/4 A short pair of *Clog-Boots. 
1881 Daily Tel. 27 Dec., A grand international *clog-dance. 
1598 Famous Victories ffen. V, x. 25 Come ye *cloghead. 
1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 1v. 197 The slandered .. 
Who hears for evermore the self-same lie Clank *clog-like 
at his heels. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6170/3 John Willson .. 
*Clog-maker. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 251 
Purchased by the clog-makers and turners. 1850 E. ELtiotr 
More Verse and I'r, 1.67 *Clog-wearing Madge. 1878 86 
Britten & H. Eng. Plant-n., *Clog-weed, (1) Heracleum 
Sphondylium, G/ou, (2) Scabiosa arvensis, S, Bucks. 1879 
Jerreries Wild Life in S. Co. 165 A deep, broad ditch, 
overshadowed by tall hemlock and clogweed. 1762 Boxts 
in Pil. Trans. L11. 530 *Clog-wheat, or rivets, or bearded- 
wheat, (as it is variously called in this county [Suffolk]. 
1863 Morton Cyc/. Agric., Gloss., Clog-wheat, cone-wheat. 
1575 Nichmond, bills (1853) 254, 1j paire *clozg wheeles for 
oxen, 1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Clog wheels, cart wheels of 
thick plank and without spokes. In common use in the 
18th century. 

Clog (klpg), v. [f the sb. In some later senses 
there 1s perh. association with Cuac v., although 
in dialects in which both words arc used, e.g. in 
south of Scotland, they arc kept quite distinct, clag 
always implying stickiness, and clog load. Senscs 
5-6 appear to run together with those of CLoy v.] 

1. ¢rans. To fasten a clog or heavy block of 
wood to; to fetter or confine by this means. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PB. R. xviu. xiv. (1495) 774 An 
oxe herde fedeth.. oxen: and byndeth their fete .. and 
cloggith them whyle they ben in pasture. 1587 FLemixc 
Cont. Holinshed V1. 392/2 His master. .manie times caused 
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him to be chained, locked, and clogged, to staie his running 
awaic., 1658 Ussuer Aan, v. gt Iieing clogged with chaines 
of sicel, he was curried away. .to Babylon, @ 1822 Survrey 
Ess, & Lett., KReviv, Lit, (Camelot Ser.) 147 Superstition... 
has .. clogged man to earth. 1866 Rocers Agric. § /’rices 
I. xx. 514 Horses .. clogged with a bar of wood, 

2. fransf. To load so as to entangle or impede 
the motion of; to encumber, hamper. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. A dus. 1. 101 With their fingers clogged 
with rings. a@1619 Fotnersy A theom. 1. xil. (2622) 338 
Hence ‘tis, the Delver bound and clogd in clowted huskin, 
sings. 1735 Pore Odyss. v. 410 Clogg’d by the cumbrous 
vest Calypso gave. 1863 KinctaKke Crimea (1877) II. xv. 
300 The whole flotilla would be clogged by the slowness of 
the sailing-vessels. 

+b. To load. Ods. 

(Johnson says ‘In the following passage it is improper, 
for its meaning always includes hindrance’.) 

1691 Ray Creation u.(R.). Though the teeth of the wheels 
.. be never so smooth .. yet if they be not oyl’d will hardly 
move, though you cloz hen with never so much weight. 

ae To load, burden, encttmber, hamper. 

1S 4 BECON New Catech. (1844) 300 In things that be in- 
different, we must .. clog no man’s conscience. 1618 E. 
Exton £xf, Romans vii. (1622) 115 Clogged with tbe yoke 
and burden of their sinnes. 1647 CowLev Aiistress, Sond 
(1669) 42 Clogging tt [an Estate] with Legacies. 1776 ADAM 
Ssitu JV. N. I. 1. iv. 23 The power of sxchaneiie must 
have been much clogged. 1838-9 Hattam //ist. Lit, II. 
tu. v. 228 ‘To avoid ,. the combinations of consonants that 
clog our language. 1857 C. Bronté /’rofessor II. xxi. 175 
Man is ever clogged with his mortality. . 

b. fig. To hindcr, impede, obstruct (actions). 

3715 SouTH Serm. 1 Kings xiii, 33. 128 The Devotion of 
Menis apt to be clogged by such Ceremonies. 1742 Co/. Kec. 
l’enn. 1V. 542 Everything that tendered to Clog the Im- 
portation of them. 1775 Burke Corr. (1844 Il. 55 A 
minority cannot inake or carry on a war; but a minority.. 
may clog a war. 1876 Green Short /fist, viii. 7. 539 The 
old loyalty, too, clogged their enterprise. 

To encumber or impede as clay or other 
sticky matter by adhesion. Cf. to CLac. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 294 Clogged in the claye 
and slyme of vyce. 1601 SHaks. 7ive/. NV. ut. ii. 66 If. you 
finde so much blood in his Liuer, as will clog the foote of 
a flea. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 222 (1810) 232 Claw- 
ton..a place full of clay ..insomuch that a proverbial 
speech passeth thereon: * The Devil was clogged in Claw- 
more’, 1886 G. ALLEN Aalee’s Shrine xiii, 144 Sinking in 
mud .. It clogs you and hampers you on every side. 

5. To fill up with anything that impedes or ob- 
structs actton or functton, to encumbcr; csp. to 


choke #f so as to hinder frec passage, to obstruct. 

(In the first quot., prob. an error for c/oy.) 

1586 Hatron in Campbell Chancellors (1857) 11. xlv. 276 
They had conspired to. .clog all the great ordnance. 1670-98 
Lassets Voy, Jialy 11.141 A world of these statues .. in 
every rooin in the house, which they clog rather than adurn. 
1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth (1722) 19 Air..Clogg’d with gross 
Vapours. 1795 SouTHEV Joan Arc 1. 454 Famine .. Mark’d 
the gorged raven clog his beak with gore. 1824 J. JoHNSoN 
Typogr. 11. 646 Until it so clogs the type, that the work is 
.. scarcely legible. 1844 DuFrton Deafness 77 When the 
Eustachian tube is clogged up with mucus. 1844 Disraect 
Coningsby t. 46 The road..was clogged with carriages. 

+ 6. jg. To satiate, surfeit, cloy. Ods. 

1590 Greene Mourn. Garm. (1616) 65 Thus clogg’d with 
loue, with passions and with griefe. 1610 Heatey Vives’ 
Comm, St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 551, I do but glance 
at this for fear of clogging my reader. a1704 T. Brown 
Sat, Woman Wks, 1730 I. 57 Cloge’d with incest and 
adultery To lusts more strange. .they fly. 

7. intr. (for ref.) To become encumbered or ob- 
structed, to stick. //. and jig. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Praise iii, When thou dost on 
businesse blow, It hangs, it clogs. 1664 Evetys Aad. Hort. 
(1729) 214 Move it sometimes with a Broom or Whisk, that 
the seeds clog not together. a1755 SHarp Surgery (J. 
The teeth of the saw will begin to clog. 

8. trans. To put clogs on. [f. the sb., sense 6.] 

1837 SouTHEY Left, (1856: IV. 497 It is time for me to.. 
clog and coat myself, and sally forth to face the storm. 

9. To put wooden soles on (shocs, etc.). 

1640 [see Croccine 7/. sé. 2]. Common in north of Eng- 
land and south of Scotland: e.g. ‘Take the shoes to the 
clogger who will clog them for the winter.’ 

Clog-bag, obs. Sc. f. CLOAK-Bac. 

Clogdogdo. nonce-wad. [?f. CLoc + Dos.] 

1609 Jonson Silent Woman w. i. [ii.) A wife is a scurvy 
Clogdogdo. .a very foresaid Bear-whelp. . mt/a deste. 

Clogged (klpgd), pp/. a. [f. CLoc v.+-ED1.] 
Encumbercd, obstructed, etc. ; scc the verb. 

1774 Goipsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 325 A heavy clogged 
earth. 1784 Cowrer Task iv. 345 The clogged wheels. 
1889 A. Lane Lett, Literature i, ied, 2) 14 They. .flow but 
rarely over a clogged and stony channel. 

Clogger (klpga:). [f. CLoc s+, + -ER.] 

One who makes clogs, or wooden solcs for shoes. 
(A distinct trade in the north.) 

19745 Manchester School Rez. (1866) 1. 26 John, son of 
John Wilson of Manchester, Clogger. 1832 Soutuey Lett. 
(1856) IV. 314 The clogger is... sill sometimes a separate 
trade from the shoemaker. 1883 Standard 5 Dec. 3/7 The 
accused were a clogger, and his apprentice. 

Clogginess (klg‘ginés). [f. CLoeey + -NEss.] 
State or quality of being cloggy or clogged. 

1797 J. Downine Disord. Horned Cattle 57 This medicine 
.. penetrates and opens the clogginess of the kidneys. 

Clogging (klegin), v4/. sd. [f. Croc v.] 

1. The action of the verb CLoc; cncumbering, 
obstruction, ctc. ; also concr. that which clogs. 

1647 H. More Song of Svu/ tt. ii. 1. xxv, Truth doth. . pierce, 
open, and disgregate All ascititiouscloggings. 1666 Bunyan 
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Grace Ab. » 164. 26 Such a Clogging and heat at my 
Stomach. 1846 GREENER Sct, Gunnery 257 The ‘fouling’ 
and ‘clogging’ up of the barrel. 

2. a. The soling with wooden soles; b. The 
putting on of clogs (sonce-zse). 

1640 Wilmslow Churchw, Acc, in Earwaker £. Cheshire 
I. 110 Paid for the clogginge of a paire of clogges for 
Manners Newton iiijd, 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 
1, (1863) 226 Oh, the shawlings, the cloakings, the cloggings ! 

Clogging (klp'gin), #//.a. [fas prec. + -ING #.] 
That clogs; encumbering, hampering, obstruct- 
ing; see the verb. 

1576 FLeminc Panoplie Ep. 444 Richesse, free from clogging 
carefulnesse. 1593 SHAKs. Xich. I, 1. iii. 200 The clogging 
burtben of a guilty soule. 1735 SomervitLte Chase 1. 262 
Moil’d in the clogging Clay. 1889 Athenzum 17 Aug. 
216/3 In spite of his clogging surroundings. 

+ Cloggish,a Oés. [f. CLoc sd. + -1sH.] Of the 
nature ot a clog or encumbrance. Hence + Clog- 
gishness. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 147 The soul can... take 
leave of the body for all its cloggisbness. 

Cloggy (klpgi), a. [f. CLoe sd. and v.+-¥.J 

1. Characterized by or of the nature of clogs, 
blocks, or clumps; knotty, lumpy. 

1597 GerArDE //erbal ccxxxviili. § 6. 590 The roote is great, 
thicke, and tuberous, consisting of many cloggie parcels. 
1869 Daily News 7 Dec., The most vulgar and cloggy 
hind-quarters that the heart of breeder can conceive. 

2. Apt to clog; sticky. 

1577-87 Ho.insHED Chron, III. 827/2 In cloggie mires, 
and foule filthie waies, @ 1691 BoyLe Hs. I. 416 (R.) Some 
grosser and cloggy parts are retained. 1845 Whitehall xvi. 
110 The ale is very good and cloggy. 

3. Loaded with or full of clogging matter. 

1658 Coxaine Traffolin Poems (1669) 472 Hair. .Cloggy 
with sweat and blood. 1807-17 TannaniLt Coggie Poet. 
Wks, (1846) 141 It gars the wheels of life run ligbt Though 
e’er sae doilt and cloggie. 

Cloghad, cloghead (klpgad). Corruption of 
Irish clogachd (klo-gaxt) belfry (f. clog bell), some- 
times applied to the round towers of Ireland. 

1825 Fosprooke Eucycl. Antig. (1843) 1. 112 Thosesingular 
monuments the Cloghads, which are ascribed to the ninth 
century. 1864 Wesster, Cloghead. 

Cloi-, obs. spelling (chiefly Sc.) of c/é-, as in 
cloif, clotk, clots, cloish: see CLo-. 

Cloin(e, obs. f. CLown, CLoyn vz. 

|| Cloison (kloi:z’n,klwazon). [Fr.=Pr. clausié 
:—L. type *clazstén-em, n. of action f. claus-us 
shut: cf. Poison:—f6¢76ren2.] A partition, division. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 5 [The walls of 
the green house] may be built of Loame, tempered .. or 
with a double Cloison made of Boards well Rabitted. 1872 
Nicuorson Padzont. 425 There is no ‘cloison’, and the in- 
cisors are of large size. 1883 Proc. Soc. Antig. Ser. 1. 1X. 
250 Divided by thin bands of gold forming cloisons. 
Pall Mall G. 11 Feb. 3/1 Translucent enamels between 
the cloisons. : 

|| Cloisonné (klwazone), a. (5b.). [Fr. f. prec.] 
Divided into compartments: applied to enamels. 
Also short for clotsonné enamel, and attrib. 

Cloisonné enamels are made by forming the outlines of 
figures with thin plates set on edge upon a foundation 
plaque. These form compartments in which the variously 
coloured enamels are put in the state of powder, and by 
which they are retained and prevented from running together 
when melted in the furnace. When the compartments are 
excavated in the substance of the foundation plaque itself 
the enamel is called champlevé, i.e. field-raised. 

1863 Genutl. AJag. Dec. 671 Can remember the day when 
every cloisonné and champlevé enamel was classed under 
the head of Byzantine. 1884 Pad/ Mall G. 11 Sepik 5/1 
The chefs-d’ceuvre of embroidery, lacquer, metal work, and 
cloisonné. . 7 

Cloister (kloi'sts1), 53. Forms: 4 ecloystor, 
cloistre, 4-5 cloystre, 4-8 -ter, 5 -tere, 5-6 -ture, 
6-7 cloisture, 4- cloister. [ME. clozstre, a. OF. 
cloistre, earlier clostre :—-\.. clausty-umt, clostr-um, 
‘a bar, bolt, lock’, later ‘a shut up place, a 
cloister’, f. clazed-, claus. to shut + -trem instm- 
mental suffix. Before the adoption of the French 
form, OE. had already CLAUSTER and c/iéstor from 
Latin, and ME. had also CLoster, and clowster.} 

1. An enclosed place or space, enlosure ; close ; 
compass. Also fig. Ods. or arch. (In later use 
app. taken as fig. from sense 2 or 3.) 

¢1300 Beket 2089 Into the cloistre of Canterbure with 
grete noyse hi gonne weve. c1325 EF. £. Allit. P. A. 968 
Vt-wyth to se pat clene cloystor, pou may, bot in-wyth 
not a fote, 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 3. 
xlvi. 799b/2 He .. edefyed a lytyll cloysture of stones. 1600 
Hoiianp Livy xxxvi. ix. 924 One part..was strongly forti- 
fied with a mure of less circuite and cloisture [cz7cxzZo] than 
the other. 1646 J. Hate Poems 1. 13 Within the Cloyster of 
anut. 1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. 1. § 39 Tis now time for 
the Plume to rouze out of its Cloysters, and germinate. 
1831 CartyLe Misc. (1857) Il. 190 Immured..in cloisters of 
the mind. 

+b. Applied to the womb. Odés, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Second Nun's T. 43 With-Inne the Cloistre 
blisful of thy sydis. 1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladyc 220 The 
cloyster of Mary heryth hym. 1539 BA. Ceremonies in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. cix. 285 Christ-.came from the 
--Virginal cloister of his mother. _ 

2. A place of religious seclusion; a monastery or 
nunnery; a convent. 

1340 A yeub. 242 Lottes wyf betoknep ham .. pet habbeb 
hear body in«. cloystre, an zettep hare herten ine pe wordle. 
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1481 Caxton Reynard xii. (Arb.) 28 A cloyster of b[lJack 
nonnes. 1561 1. Norton Cadwin’s Just. 1v. v. (1634) 536 
Let a Monke be content with his cloister. 1590 Saks. 
Aids. N.1.i. 71. 1597 Damiet Civ. H’arres v. 50 Fitter for 
a Cloyster than a Crowne. 1614 T. Apams Devil’sBanguet 
122 The villanies of the Cloistures. 1662 STILLINGFL. O7ig. 
Sacr. 1. iii. § 9 Those things which the AZgyptian Priests 
had to that time kept secret in their Cloysters. 1756 
Nucent Gr. Tour, Germany II. 98 Vhere are several 
cloysters remaining in this city, winen are now secularized. 


1340 dAyend. 151 Pes yefpPe [of wytte] is priour ine pe 
cloystre of be zaule. 1599 Davies /szsmort. Soul v., Nor in 
a secret cloister doth he keep These virgin spirits. 1857 H. 
Reep Lect. Eng. Poets ii. 78 To withdraw. .into the clotster 
of his ideal world. 1870 LoweLL Among my Bks. Ser. 1. 
(1873) 30 Freed..from the cloister of pedantry. 

ce. The cloister; the seclusion of a cloister; 
monastic life. 

1781 Gispon Decl. & F. II. xvii. 775 The austerity of 
the cloyster. 1841 D’IsraeLi Amen. Lit. (1867) 91 In a 
manner which scents of the cloister. 1888 BERNARD HW orld 
to Cloister ii. 14 Reflection and preparation before they 
enter the cloister. 

3. A covered walk or arcade connected with a 
monastery, college, or large church, serving as a 
way of communication between different parts of 
the group of buildings, and sometimes as a place 
of exercise or study; often running round the open 
court of a quadrangle, with a plain wall on the one 
side, and a series of windows or an open colonnade 
on the other. (Often in //.) 

cx400 MAunDEv. vi. (1839) 70 Under the cloystre of the 
Chirche. 1579 Futke Coufut. Sanders 615 The cloyster 
or walking place of Alsoule Colledge in Oxenford. 1632 
Mitton Peuseroso 156 To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 
a 1672 Woop Life (1848) 8 New Coll. schoole, situated 
between the west part of the chappell, and E. part of the 
cloyster. 1710 STEELE 7atler No. 167 ® 1 To be interred... 
in the Cloysters near Westminster Abbey. 1756-7 tr. 
Neysler's Trav. (1760) I. 292 The court-yard is surrounded 
with a cloister as it is in monasteries. 1820 W. IrvinG 
Sketch Bk. 1. 261, I was loitering about the old gray clois- 
ters of Westminster Abbey. «1839 Praep Poewms (1864) I. 
299 Granta’s quiet solitudes, her cloisters and her halls. 

b. A similar walk or arcade in connexion with 
other buildings. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 684 Till he cone thurghe a cloyster to 
a clene halle. 1615 Crooke Body of Alan 15 The pillars 
and arched Cloysters of that princely pallace. 1680 Mor- 
nEN Geog. Rect. (1685) 197 One long Street, with narrow 
Porticoes, or Cloysters on both sides. 1856 Emerson Zug. 
Traits, Stonehenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 127 [Wilton Hall] A 
quadrangle cloister full of antique and modern statuary. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as cloister-bower, + -brood, 
-chapel, -court, +-creeper, -life, -man, -monk, 
-quadrangle, -room; cloister-garth, the open court 
enclosed by a cloister; cloister-wise adv. 

1sgt G. FLETCHER Russe Commiw, (1857) 117 Friers and 
nunnes..the hypocrisie and uncleannesse of that *cloyster- 
broode. 1798 SoTHERBY tr. Wieland's Oberon (1826) I. 56 
To the *cloister-court in crowds tumnituous came. 1563 
Man Avusculus’ Contmonpl. 41 a, Monkes, Friers, and other 
*Cloyster-crepers. 1850 PARKER Gloss. Archit. I. 135 The 
cloisters..are arranged round three or four sides of a quad- 
rangular area, termed the *cloister garth. c1449 Pecock 
Refr. 537-8 Manye monkis han be take out of *cloister lyf 
to be bischopis. 1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 1169 False 
prechers and *Cloister men. ¢ 1325 A/ety. Hom. 30 An 
*cloyster monk. a@1711 Ken Hymmuotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 
III. 71 "Twas *Cloister-wise contriv’d with Arches strong. 

Cloister (kloista1), v. For forms see prec. [f. 
the sb., or a. F. clozs¢ver (16th c. in Littré).J 

1. ¢vans. To shut 2, enclose, or place in a clois- 
ter or monastic house. 

1591 FLorio 2nd Fruztes Aiii}, This younger sister I thought 
to haue cloystred vp in some solitarynes. 1593 SHAKS. 
Rich. 1], v. i. 23 High tbee to France, And Cloyster thee 
in some Religious House. 1692 Str T. Brount £ss. 41 
That little stock of learning .. was cloysterd up in Monas- 
teries and Abbeys. @171q SuHarp Servs. I. iii. (R.), Those 
that cloyster up themselves in a monastery. 1751 Br. La- 
vincton Exthus. Methodists (1754) 11. 144 She .. no sooner 
was cloistered, but, etc. e 

2. To shut up in any seclusion or retirement. 

1581 Muccaster Positions xii, (1887) 238 Studentes cloy- 
stured them selues together. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 
1v. xiii. (1715) 310 When at Home they were cloyster’d up. 
a1851 D. Moir Poems, Field Pinkie ii, The blackbird, 
cloistered in the oak. 1854 J. Aspotr Nafoleon (1855) I. i. 
34 [He] cloistered hiinself in his study. 

+b. ‘To shut up, enclose (things). Obs. rare. 

1723 J. Mackay Yourn. Scotl., In the Library [of the 
College, Edinburgh] the books are cloistered with doors of 
wire. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt, Brit. 1V. 98. 

3. fig. To confine, restrain within narrow limits. 

1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 89 The Cage of his 
restraint was ..too weak to cloyster He Ambition. 1684 
Cuarnock Al ttrib. God (1834) I. 61 [The soul] .. ashamed 
to be cloistered in it {the body]. 181z D’Israevi Calan. 
Axth. (L.), Antony had cloistered an athletic mind. 

4. To fumish or surround (a place) with a clois- 
ter; to convert into a cloister or convent. 

1625 Bacon £ss. Building (Arb.) 552 Cloistered on all 
Sides, vpon Decent and Beautifull Arches. 1805 Scott 
Last Mtustr. u. vii, Where, cloister'd round, the garden 
lay. 
Helyot’s time several houses had become Cloistered, 

llence Cloistering v4/. sd. 

1589 Warner AL, Eng. v. xxv. (R.), This cloystring and 
fat feeding of Religious is not old. 1706 Dufpin's Eccl, Hist. 
16¢4 C. IL. av. vii. 423 The Cloistring of Nuns. 
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Cloisteral, var. of CLOISTRAL. 
Cloistered (kloistaid), fA7: a. [f. CLoIsTER v. 
and sb. + -ED.J 


1. Shut up or dwelling in a cloister; monastic. 

rs8r J. BELL Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 350 No Covent of 
Cloystered company or cowled crew. 1642 Mitton Afo/. 
Smiect, (1851) 296 Though I rate this cloister'd Lubber 
according to his deserts. 1741 BERKELEY Left. 7 June Whs. 
1V. 280 A modern cloystered friar! 1861 PEARSon Z. & 
Mid. Ages 157 The gratitude of cloistered chroniclers. 

b. ¢ransf. Of things, conditions, etc. 

1631 WEEVER Avec. Fun, Mon, 141 He put off the habite 
of his cloistered profession. 1649 G. DamieL 7rinxarch., 
Hen. V, \Wiii, Cloystered Ease. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. 
Lit. xii. (1878) 408 The. .cloistered seclusion of a college. 

2. jig. Confined as in a cloister, recluse. 

1605 SHAks. Jacé. 11. ii. 41 Ere the Bat hath flowne His 
Cloyster’d flight. 1644 Mitton Areof. (Arb.) 45 A fugitive 
and cloister'd vertue. 1879 E. Arnotp Zt. Asia 31 How 
shall this be, with his cloistered ways ! 

3. Furnished with a cloister: see CLOISTER v. 4. 

Cloisterer (kloi-stara1). avcz. Forms: 4 clois- 
trere, 4-6 cloystrer, -e, 4-7 -terer, 5 cloistrer, 
6 -eer, 6-9 cloisterer. [a. OF. clotstrier (mod.F. 
clottrier) :—late L. claustrarius, f. claustrum] 

One who dwells in a cloister; a monk or nun. 

1340 Ayenb. 67 Pe cloystrers aye pe abbottes and pe 
priours. ¢c 1340 Cursor M. 27172 (Fairf.) Werlds man, clerk 
or cloistrere [Cof?. closterer], ¢1386 Cuavucer Prol. 259. 
1481 Caxton Reynard v. (Arb.) 10 He was a cloysterer or 
aclosyd recluse. 1548 UpaLt Erasm. Par. Pref. 3 Counter- 
faict cloistreers of Antichristes owne generacion. 1627 Bp. 
Hatt No Peace with Rome § 20.680 Some superstitious old 
wife, or some idle and silly cloysterer. 1818 J. H. FRere 
Whistlecraft's National Poent i. ix, A race of 
cloisterers. ; Pe 

Cloisterless, z. Devoid of a cloister. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prol. 179 (Harl. MS.) A monk, wban he 
is cloysterles. . This is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

Cloisterly (kloistaili), a. [f. Cloister 5d, + 
-L¥ 1,]_ Proper to, or of the nature of, a cloister. 

1563-87 Foxe A. §& AL (1596) 244/1 Elizabeth .. entered 
the profession of cloisterlie religion, and made hirselfe a 
nun. 1588 J. Harvey Disc. Problem Propkhesies 73 Good 
plaine rude cloisterly stuffe. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxvii, 
By the cloisterly Temple, and by Whitefriars. 

Cloistral (kloi:stral), az. Also 7 cloysteral(1, 
eloystrall, g cloisteral. [f. CLoISTER + -AL, after 
L. claustral-zs claustral.] 

1. Pertaining to a cloister ; monastic. 

1605 DaNteEL Queen's Arcadia (1717) 151 A Cloistral Exer- 
cise, Where Men shut out retir’d, and sequestred..seem to 
sympathize With innocent and plain Simplicity. 1651 
Relig. Wotton (1672) 39 Making a holy retreat to a Cloy- 
steral life. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 328 The pressure 
of practical life makes ‘culture for culture’s sake’ sound like 
cloistral and pedantic talk. 

2. Of persons: Dwelling ina cloister; belonging 
to a monastic order. Also aédsoé. 

1624 Donne Sevm. Rev. vii. 9 Salvation 1s a more exten- 
sive thing. .then sullen cloystrall, that have walled salvation 
in a monastery .. take it to be. @ 1631 — Poewts (1650) 189 
So cloysterall men.. Have Vertue in Melancholy. 

3. Of the type of a cloister. 

1844 I. Wituiams Baptistery 249 Through cloistral glades. 
1883 Harper's Mag. 383/2 The house is rather cloistral. 

+ Cloistress. O4s. vare—}. [f. CLOIST(E)RER : 
see -ESS.] A female tenant of a cloister, a nun. 

1601 Suaks. Twelf. N.1. i. 28 Like a Cloystresse she will 
vailed walke. 

+ Cloistrose, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. CLoISTER, 
on OF. type *cloistros, -ous, -eus, L. type *claustros- 
us: see -OSE.] Pertaining to a cloister, monastic. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. v. vi. 517 Tied to close and cloistrose 
obseruauncis. ; 

Cloisture, Cloith, obs. ff. CLomster, CLOTH. 

Cloit (kloit),v. Sc. zztr. ‘To fallheavily’ (Jam. ). 

¢1719 Hamitton £fist. Ramsay nu. xvi. in R.’s Poenis, 
Upon my bum I fairly cloited On the cold eard. 1827 J. 
Witson Noct. Amtbr. Wks. 1855 I. 298 He cloits doun first 
on his hurdies, and then on his tae side. 

Hence Cloit sé., ‘a hard or heavy fall’ (Jam.). 

1822 Gat Provost 203 (Jam.) Down she fell on her back 
..with a great cloyt. 

Clok, obs. f. CLoak, CLock. 

+Clokarde. Obs. vare—'. [?f. clok clock, or 
its ONF. type+-arv.} Some kind of obsolete 
musical instrument. 

9014753 Sgr. lowe Degre 1071 There was myrth and 
melody.. With rote, ribible and clokarde. 

Cloke, s2., obs. and dial. f. CLurcu, claw. 

Cloke, v. dal. Also clawk, clowk, Sc. cluke, 
cleuk, cleuck, clook. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To claw, to scratch. 

1825 Jamieson s.v. Clenck, The cat’ll cleuck ye. 
Huddersf, Gloss. 8. v., Vhe cat cloked me, 

+2. =CLUTCH v. 4, 5. Se. . 

21785 Forses Dominie Depos’d 37 (Jam.) The Carlings 
Maggy had so cleuked. [1886 S. IW. Lincolush. Gloss., 
Clawk, to snatch, claw up, clutch. 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss., Clowk, to snatch.] 

Cloke, var. of Cloak, Cloket: see CLOAKET. 

ae (Jamieson, etc.), error for cholle, Jow..J 

lom, clomme: see CLUM. 

Clomb, clome, clomme: see CLIMB v. 

+Clome, v. Obs. or ?dal. [possibly the same 
as CLoAM z., in a different sense.] 
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CLOND. 


1393 Lanai, 7. Pé. C. 1v. 106 Porw a candel clomyng | 


in a corsed place. 1847-78 HALLIWELL, Clome, to gutter, 
asacandle. orth. 

Clome, Clomer: sec CLoamM, CLOAMER. 

Clomesyng, clomps, clomse: sce CLUMSE. 

Clomp, w., dial. f. CLAMP or CLumP to walk as 
with clogs. 

1850 E. Extiott More Verse & Pr. 3. 67 To clomp in my 
clogs there. 1887 Sims Wary Jane's A/em, 28 Great big 
clomping boots. 

Clomperton, Clomst: see CLUM-. 

+Clond. Obs. rare—'. [=cland, app. a. ON. 
Aland, calumny, molestation.] Trouble. 

e120§ Lay. 11704 He makede himselven miuchel clond 
[¢ 1275 mochel to don] ne ish he navere aft pis Iond. 

+Clondre, v. Obs. rare—'. [? onomatopceic.] 
znir. ?'To make a rumbling noisc, to dronc. 

e325 in Nel. int. 1. 292 Thu werkes al to wondre; Als 
an old cawdrun bigynnest to clondre. 

Clone, obs. f. CLEAN a. 

Clong, -ed, -en, etc., obs. ff. CLuNG, CLUNGED. 

+ Clongie, a. Ods. rare—!. [Batman’s altera- 
tion of Trevisa’s clonge, CLUNG.} Sticky, adhesive. 

1582 BATMAN Ox Barthol. 256 The kinde [of glew]..is so 
clongie. : ; f j 

Clonic (klgnik), 2. Path. [f. Gr. eAdvos violent 
confused motion, turmoil (csp. of battle) +-1c. Cf. 
F, clonigute.] Applied to spasms in which violent 
muscular contractions and relaxations take place in 
rapid succession ; opposed to fave. 

1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superstit. (1851) 81 Clonic spasm, for 
instance, the contortions and convulsive struggles of epi- 
lepsy. 1871 Hammonp Dis. Nervous Syst. 39 Tonic 
spasm, followed by clonic convulsion. 1883 ature 22 Mar. 
486 The convulsions are not continuous, but are clonic. 

Clooch, obs. f. CLuTcH. 

Cloof, clufe. worth. dial, [cf. ON. &lauf 
cloven hoof, Da. &/ou claw, hoof; also CLoveE sé.! 3.] 

1gco-20 Dunsar Vihistle & Rose 99 This Lady liftit up 
his {the lion’s] cluvis. 1513 DoucLas ,2uefs xu ii. 14 
The bustuus swyne That wyth thar clovis [ed. 1710 clufis] 
can theerd smyte. 1851 Cumberland Gloss., Cluves, hoofs 
of horses or cows. 1872 J. G. Murpuy Cone. on Lev. xi. 
3 The hoof is severed into cloofs. 

Clook(e, obs. form of CLoaK, CLOKE, CLUTOH. 

+Cloom, s?. Oés. [app. a dial. form of CLoam 

sbh.: cf. dial. Zoont for loam, and obs. Room for 
KXome.] Adhesive mud or clay. 
-1609 C. Butiar Fem. .Wor. (1634) 41 Keep the Hives 
always close. .'he best Cloom, for that purpose, is made of 
neats dung, @1618 Syivester Lelanies, Lord's Pr. xix. 
Wks. (1641) 661 To breake and bruise them like a clod Of 
earth orcloome, 1669 WorLipcr Syst. Agric. ix. § 3 (1681) 
184 Wiker-Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed 
with Cow-cloom tempered for that purpose. 

+Cloom, v. Oés. [f. CLoom sé.: practically a 
(?dial.) variant of CLOAM v.]  Zraxs. To daub or 
plaster with adhesive mud. 

1609 C. Butter Fee. Aon. (1634) 41 margin, The Hives 
always close cloomed. 1669 Wor.ipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 
189 Cloom up the skirts all but the door. 1727 BrapLry 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Bee, The Way is to cloom the Hives very 
close, 

Cloop (kl#p), sé. [Imitative.] The sound made 
by drawing a cork from a bottle, or any similar 
sound, So Cloop z. ?z/r., to make this sound. 

1848 THackxeray Be, Suobs xxiv, I heard a sort of cloop, 
by which well-known sound I was aware that somebody 
was opening a bottle of wine. 1854 — Newcortes 1. 120 He 
can imitate any... cloop of a cork wrenched from a bottle 
and guggling of wipe into thedecanter. 1872 Miss BraDDON 
To Bitter End xxxvii. 291 The clatter of her pattens, the 
cloop of her pails. /6id. v. 39 A basket, from which there 
came..a cool clooping noise, suggestive of refreshing 
drinks. . j 

Cloor, sluice, etc.: dial. form of CLow. 

Cloos; obs. f. CLosz. 

Cloot (klut, Sc. kliit). Sc. and north. dial. Also 
clute, [Of obscure etymology, the early history 
being wanting: prob. a deriv. of ON. 4/6, or 
OTeut. type *4/éiu(a2) claw. (Cf. Du. £lazzwije 
little claw. )] 

1. One of the divisions of the hoof, in the ox, 
Sheep, swine, etc.; also, loosely, the hoof as a 
whole. 70 fake thetr cloots ; (of cattle) ‘to run off’ 
(Jam.). 

1725 Ramsay Gentil. Sheph. 1. i, Sax guid fat lambs I sald 
them ilka clute. 1781 Burns Death Poor Mailie 3 Upon 
her cloot she coost a hitch. 1788 Picken Pocms 65 Jam.) 
Wha kens but what the bits o’ brutes. .hae taen their clutes 
An’ gane ilk livan ane a’ packin’. 1820 Scotr A/onasz. iii, 
‘The thieves, the harrying thieves ! not a cloot left of the 
hail hirsel 1’ 1844 W. H. Maxwect Sport § Adv. Scotd, xvi. 
(1855) 149 Carcasses—skins and cloots included. 

2. pl. Cloots: anamce for the Devil. (Cf. CLoorie.) 

1787 Burns Addr. Deil xx, An’ now, auld Cloots. 
1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohuny 28 A sight that gart 
Auld Cloots grow fain. 

Cloote, obs. f. CLore. 

Clooth, cloop(e, obs, ff. CLorH, CLOTHE v. 

Clootie (kluti, Sc. kliiti). Se. and orth. dral. 
Also Cleutie, Clutie. [In sense 1 orig. adj. f. 

Ctoor +-y 5; in sensc 2 diminutive. ] 

1. A name for the Devil, as popularly represented 
with a cloven foot. 
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1785 Burns Addr, Detl i, O thou! whatever title suit 
thee, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1802 R. 
AnveRSON Cuiudld. Ball, 23 Aunt Meable has lost her 
best sark, And Cleutie is bleam’d varra mickle. «@ 1845 
Baruam /ugod. Leg, 11.224 Run! run !—that'sthe ‘muckle- 
horned Clootie” himself ! 

2. Diminutive of CLoot, a hoof. 

182z Bluckw. A/ag. X1. 485 With his hinder clooties 
jerked up. 

Clop(klpp), v. rare". [cf. OF .clop, mod. F. 
ecloppé lame, dial. cloper to hobble :—late L. cloppus 
lame, found in the Alemannic Laws and early 


glosscs.} zz/r. To hobble. 

1863 Blackw, Mag. XCIII. 227/2, 1 took my stick, and 
clopped away down to the White Hart. 

Il Clope, st. Obs. rare—'. [a. MDu. cof, Du. 
klop blow, stroke, f. cloppen, in Ger. klopfex, to 
strike, knock. From same root as CLap.] A blow. 

148: Caxton Reynard xxxix.(Arb.) 107 The foxe .. gaf 
hym many a clope. 

+ Clope, v. Obs. rare—'. (?) 

1642 Howett. or. Trav. ix. (Arb.) 48 The Romanes, who 
had their Legions here so many hundred yeares together, 
did much niingle and clope with them [Britons]. 

Clopien, rare var. of CLEPE z. to call. 

+ Clopping, vd/, sb. Obs. rare—'. (?) 

1665 D, Luoyp State Worthies 1. 520 The English were 
loaded with their own cloaths, so that their slipping into bogs 
did make them, and the clopping of their breeches did keep 
them prisoners therein {ed. 1766, so also in edd. 1665, 1670,] 

+ Clorded, f//. a. Obs. rare—'. 

(Used in passage cited to render L. coutractus.) 

c1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 919 Clorded yf thaire [bees’] 
backes be, 

Clort, var. of CLart dal. 

Close (kldus), @. and adv. Forms: 4-5 cloos, 
4-6 clos, 5 cloce, (5-6 closse, 8 closs), 4~- close. 
Also zorih. 5 cloyse, cloese, 5-6 cloisie. [a. 
F. clos :—L. claus-um closed, shut, pa. pple. of 
claud-cre to shut. The s has preserved its sound 
through being truly final, as in dase, ace, gross, 
etc., the final e being only a graphic expedient to 
mark the long vowel, as was the Se. oy, o7.] 

I, CEG 

I. Of closed or shut up state or condition, and 
its results (as in the weather, 6), with the secondary 
associations of concealment, exclusiveness, narrow- 
ness, etc. 

1. gen. Closed, shut ; having no part left open. 
Often as extension of predicate, as in ¢o shud close. 


(Cte) 

co1325 £. E. Allit. P. A. 183 Wyth y3en open & mouth 
ful clos. [1331 Létere Cantuar. 24 Nov. (Rolls) 1. 4x0 Vous 
mandoms une lettre close et patente.] c¢1400 Destr. Troy 
11152 Pe troyens .. Pe toun 3atys Keppit full cloyse. 1502 
Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 46 The close carre. 
1547 Boorpe Srev. /fealth \xiv. 28 Under a vaute .. or any 
other close house. 1626 Bacon Sy/za (1677) § 351 Stop the 
hole close. 1688 R. Hotme Armory i. 144/2 Zenobia.. 
compared Logick to a close hand, and Oratory to the same 
hand opened. 1721 New /felp to Discourse 135 A close 
mouth catcheth no flies. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
247 Including .. the inflammable materials in closs vessels. 
1867 Tro.i.ore Chron. Barset 1. viii. 63 I’ve brought a close 
carriage for him. 1873 Act 36 4 37 Vict. c. 88 Sched. 1, 
Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches .. 
usnal in merchant vessels. 

b. Her. of wings. 
close: see CROWN. 

1513 Douctas /2ncts 1. ix. 135 Scho..woir about hir hals, 
Of gold also the clos or dowble croun. 1610 Guitiim 
Heraldry in. xix. (1660) 213 In the Blazoning of Fowles.. 
if their Wings be not displaied, they shall be said to be 
borne close. 1766-87 Pony //eraddry Gloss. 

c. lransf. of weather, season (see quots.). 

1805 Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 1, 421 Close weather; that 
is, when the snow lies so deep as to render it necessary to 
hand-feed their flocks of sheep. 1820 Scoressy icc. Arct. 
Reg. 266 When the ice .. occurs so strong..as to prevent.. 
the advance northward beyond the Iatitude of 75° or 76°, it 
is said to be a close season, 4 

d. Of vowel-sounds: Pronounced with partial 
closing of the lips, or with contraction of the oral 
cavity. Opposed to ofen. (In F. ferme.) 

1760 Baretn Dict. Eng. & L¢al. 11. Introd. p. ii, E and O 
have in some Italian words, two distinct sounds each; one 
called .. aferto, open; the other chiéuso, close. 1876 F. 
Douse Grimm's L. App. 179 It raises a close sound in 
alius, and perhaps in éehal/. 

2. Enclosed or shut in, cs. with walls or barriers ; 
shut up, confined, narrow. Const. zv, from. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. iv. xi. 258 Two champyons 
befyght eche other within a clos felde [vii. 245 4as closed 
felde]. 1529 More Comf agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1247/1 
Saynt Brigittes order ..&.. al close religious houses. 1591 
SHaks. Zo Gent. ui. i. 235 To close prison he commanded 
her. 61x Brate 2 Sam. xxii. 46 They shall bee afraid 
out of their close places. 1632 Litucow 7raz. (1682) A iv, 
In their own close ground. 1716 Lapy M. W. Montacve 
Lett. 1. vii, 21 The streets are very close and..narrow. 1793 
Smeaton Edystone L. § 206 If kept close from the Air, it 
would preserve its virtue. 1824 Scotr Redgauntlet let. vii, 
The space contained close alleys and open walks. 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Wace Wheteboy xii. 101 The landscape was closer 
than Irish landscapes usually are, 

b. transf. of a sicge. 
_ 1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. 227 Though it be otherwise 
in a close Siege. 1796 Newtson 3 July in Nicolas D’sf. 
(1845) II. 201 A very close blockade of Leghorn. 


Close crown :=F. conronne 
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3. Shut up in prison or the like, strictly confined ; 
also applicd to confinement of such a kind. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 323 Clos in a chainbre by her self. 
1 Grarton Chron, 11.223 Kept close in a Castell. 1597 
Dante Crv, Vares un. xx, Vhat Richard should remain for 
evermore, close-prisoner, 1677 C. Hatton in /latton Corr. 
(x878) 146 They were under soe close a restraint. 1691 
Woon Ath. Oxon. 11. 797 Was kept up close in a house of 
Lunaticks at Hogsden alias Hoxton. 1711 Bupcrt. Speer. 
No. 116 Pp 1 Close Confinement in the Bastile seven Years. 
21714 Burnet Own Time (1766) UH, 3 They were made close 
prisoners. 1811 Wevtincron in Gurw. Disp. VIII. 442 
Captain is in close arrest. 

4. Shut up from observation ; couccalcd, occult, 
hidden, secret ; secluded. 

1393 Gowrr Cou/. I. 182 Her close envie tho she spradde. 
1526 Tinpace J/att. x. 26 There is no thinge so close, that 
shall not be openned. 1554 IRapForD in Strype Aeccd. 
Mew. IN. App. xxix. 83 My hid and close sins. 1607 
DekKer IVh, Babylon Wks. 1873 I1. 208 When close plots 
faile, vse open violence. 1614 Br. [laut Recoll. Treat. 1029 
Hee could finde out their closest sinnes. 1925 Pors Odyss. 
xm, 421 The closest caverns of the grot she sought. 18zo 
Krats S¢. Agnes xix, To lead him in close secrecy. 

b. Private, secluded, snug. arch. or Obs. 

1571 in Strype £cct, B/em. Ill. App. lix. 199 He was 
lodged inthe closyst chambre in the howse. 1581 W. Stae- 
Forp Exam. Compl. i, (1876) 14 We.. had but skant sit 
downe in a close Parloure. 1628 Sritainu‘s {da u. in Spen- 
ser’s IWVks. (1862) 498/2 From a close bower this dainty 
musique flow'd. 1750 Jonson Nambler No. 80 ? 6 We 
congratulate each other..upon a close room, an easy chair. 

e. in 70 keep close, lie close, cte. (Cf. B 1.) 

¢1400 Desty. Troy 13846 Thus he keppit hym full cloise. 
1468 W. Worcester in Paston Lett. No. 582 11.314, I pray 
you kepe thys letter close to your sylf. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
tr. Eras. Par, Mutt. 125.a, Kepe close (quoth they) the 
thynges that ye hane sene. 1576 GascoiGNne Compl Philo- 
mene (Arb.) 103 When Progne red the writ..She kept it 
close. 1611 Biste Pref 3 How shall they vnderstand that 
which is kept close in an vnknowen tongue? 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iii. 61 ‘To persuade our people to lie 
close, and not be seen. 1846 Prescott erd. & /s. I. x. 
428 Lying close during the day. 

+5. Enclosed with clouds or darkness, Ods. 

1532 St. Papers Ien. V/I/, \V. 625 The Scottes .. did 
come secret upon the close nyght. 1586 J. Hooker Giratd. 
lrel.in Holinshed 11. 167/2 A verie darke and close night. 

6. Of the atmosphere or weather: Like that of a 
closed up room; confined, stifling, without free 
circulation ; the opposite of /resh. 

{1533 J. Hevwooo Play of Weather (Percy Soc. 20) 
xvii, Wynde rayne nor froste nor sonshyne wold she 
hane But fayre close wether, her beauty to saue.] 1591 
Prercivace Sf. Dict,, Bochorno, a close hot weather. 1599 
T. M{ovuret] S;/kwormes 48 Keepe them not in roomes 
too hot and close. 1748 Amsou's Voy. u. vii. 213 We had 
now for several days together close and sultry weather. 
1835 Marryat Jac. Faith/. i, The little cabin being so un- 
pleasantly close. 1855 Bain Seuses & /ut. uw. ii. § 8 (1864) 
170 Lhe opposite of freshness is shown in the close or suffo- 
cating odours. 

7. Practising sccrecy; reserved, rcticcnt, un- 
communicative ; not open. 

©1400 Destr. Troy 3939 Aclene man of counsell, with a 
cloise hert. 1568 GRAFTON Chron, Edw. V, 11.758 He was 
close and secret, and a depe dissimuler. 1595 Suaks. John 
iv. li. 72 That close aspect of his. 1596 —1 ew. /V, 11. ili. 
113 Forsecrecie, No Ladycloser. 1727 Swirt /uitt. //orace, 
They stand amaz'd, and think me grown The closest 
mortal ever known. 1852 Dickens Bleak [/o. xi, He was 
too close to name his circumstances to me. 

8. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly, penurious. 

1654 WutLock Zoofomia 496 He that is too close a hold- 
fast of his own, 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 339 How 
Close and Stingy do they grow as the World thrives upon 
them. 1721 Swirt Wonder of Wonders, He hath the repu- 
tation to be a close, griping fellow. 1831 Lytton Godolph. 
25 They called him close, yet he was generous to others. 

9. Not open to public access or competition ; 
confined or restricted to a privileged few. C/ose 
borough : see Boroucu 3 c. 

1812 Parl. Debate 8 May in Exam. 11 May 208,1 Mr. D. 
Giddy.. maintained that close boroughs were absolutely 
necessary. 1832 Blackiw. Wag. Apr. 595 Now Satan set up 
for a parliament-man..But the boroughs were close, and he 
could not get in. 1844 Lp. BroucHam Bret. Cost. vili. 
(1862) 102 The possession. .of close or nomination boroughs 
by the governinent, or by the peers. 1878 Bosw. Suitx 
Carthage 22 These .. filled up the vacancies .. from among 
themselves, like the members of a close college. 18979 
Froupe Casar viii. 79 The College of Priests had been 
..a close corporation, which filled up its own numbers. 

10. Of a season; Closed for the purposes of 
sport ; during which the killing of certain kinds of 
game or fish is illegal. 

1814 Scott Iaz, xviii, Though close-time was then un- 
known, the broods of grouse were yet too young for the 
sportsman. 1869 Daily News 2 July, A ‘close’ period 
plainly ought to be observed for them. 1880 /éu. 9 Dec., 
Yhe..result of spearing salmon in close time. 

+11. Strict, rigorous, severe. Ods. 

1464 Paston Lett. No. 496 II. 171 Vour holy brytheryn 
that ben of that devowt and clos conversation. 1529 More 
Comf, agst. Trib, 1. Wks. 1170 1 Very vertuous was this 
Ladye, and of a veri vertuous place a close religion. 1770 
Wes ey JiAs. (1872) TI. 389 She had close trials from her 
poor, apostate husband. - 

b. In close mourners, there was prob. originally 
a reference to the seclusion of the mourners ; close 
mourning came at length to be = «deep mourning. 

1654 Lo. Orxery Farthenissa (1676) 606 That all. .should, 
for the revolution of twelve Moons, wear close Mourning. 
1670 Brooks Ih ks. (18€7) VI. 132 They muffled up ther 
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heads and facesas a token of great grief and sorrow, as close 
mourners do with us. 1708 Luttreie Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 
368 On Sunday the court goes into close mourning. 1708 
Swirt Bickerstaff Detected, ‘wo apartments hung in close 
smourning..and only a strip of bays round the other rooms. 

12. Of a ram: see quot. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 1 Close tuppes are such as 
have both the stones in the ridge of the backe, and are 
therefore very difficult to geld. 1796 MarsnHate £. Forksh. 
Words (I. D.S., B. 22) Close teeap, a male sheep, with 
both testicles within the barrel. 

II. Of proximity in space, time, form, or state. 
The primary notion is that of having intervcning 
space or spaces closed up, whereby the parts are 
zi tmmediate contact with, or zea to cach other. 

13. Having the atoms or componcnt parts very 
near together: a. Of substances: Dense or com- 
pact in texture or consistency ; ‘ without interstices 
or vacuities’ (J.). 

a1go00 Orol, Sap. in Anglia X. 371 Not a foule creatonre 
but pe maker of alle thinge, not a clo-e filthe but pe wis- 
dome of god becomen man. 1626 Bacon Sy/ea (1677) § 212 
If you speak on the further side of a Close Wall..you shall 
not be heard. a 1672 Witkins (J.), Oil .. of so close and 
tenacious a substance, that it may slowly evaporate. 1690 
Locke Aum. Und. u. iv. § 4 The water made itself way 
through the pores of that very close metal. 1883 J. Mit- 
LINGTON Are we to read backwards ? 76 ‘Vhe paper. .should 
have a close, fine texture. 

b. Of aggregates of things: Dense or compact 
in arrangement, c. g. of ¢hickers, etc., close-planted ; 
of zwr72ing, compressed, cramped. 

1654 Wuitt.ock Zootomia A viij, That my writing had not 
been so close. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. 11. 372 In close 
Plantations. 1747 BerkeLry Let. 10 Feb, Wks. 1871 IV. 
313 A copy of the Will, written in a close hand. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet let. vii, Thou hast in these close pages 
[of a letter] the fruits of my tediousness. 1827 STEUART 
Planter’s G. (1828) 347 In respect to Close-woods. 

ce. fig. Of literary style: Condensed, pithy (0ds.). 
Of reasoning: Opposed to loose or discursive. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. Pref., 1 preacht .. in a larger 
and a closer manner on this subject. 1704 Hearne Duct. 
ZTist. 4714) 1, 129 Thucydides is always Close and Short. 
1710 STEELE Zafer No. 212 ® 3 The greatest Beauty of 
Speech to be close and intelligible. 1735 Pork Donne's 
Sat. w.72 ‘ But, sir, of writers ?’—‘Swift, for closer style, 
But Hoadley for a period of a mile’, 1756-82 J. Warton 
Ess, Pope V1. 58 TheEssay on Man is as close a piece of 
argument..as perhaps can be found in verse. ao 0 
CoteripGEe Friend (1865) 30 A close reasoner. 1825 Hone 
Every-Day Bh. 1. 1656 My endeavours .. may occasion 
‘close’ readers to object, that it was..discursive. 1842 H. 
Rocers /utrod. Burke's i’ks. 74 His powers of abstract 
reasoning or of close analysis. 

14. Of two or more parts or things in local rela- 
tion: ‘ Joined without any intervening distance or 
space’ (J.); in immediate proximity, very near. 

App. first used as complement of predicate, as in to céi/g, 
heep, lie, sit, stand, stick close; hence passing into an adv. ; 
see Bra. Occas. more adjectival, as in quot. 1849. 

1489 [see Bra]. 1840 LarpNer Geom. 209 When the 
parallels. .are very close together. 

b. Hence, as attribute of nouns of condition, e. g. 
close order, close rank, or of action, as close fight, 
close combat, with various elliptical extensions, as 
close distance, etc. 

1625 Marxuam Souldier's Accid. 18 The second Distance 
«-1s called Close, and is a foote and a halfe distance from 
man to man. a@1649 Drunn. of Hawtn. Fas. V, Wks. 105 
They dared both fight in close arms. 1727 A. Hamictox 
New Ace. E. Ind. 1, xix. 220 Closs Fighting with Sword 
and Target. 1796-7 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 3 Close 
files is the distance..when each man’s boot-top touches, but 
without pressing. /ézd. 107 The formation from close column 
into line. /é2d¢. Plate 1, A Regiment formed at Close Order. 
1808 Scott A/arm. 1. v, But in close fight a champion grim. 
1852 Grote Greece 1. Ixxx. X. 474 Eminent for close-rank 
fighting. 1879 Cassedl's Techn. Educ. lV. 216 Close forma- 
tion.. in which the men stand in each rank as close to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder as the free use of their weapons 
will allow. 

15. Of proximity or approximation to, or con- 
tact with (anything); As near as possible, very 
near, immediate. 

Orig. in predicate, and passing into the adv.: see B1b. 

b. Hence, with substantives of action or posi- 
tion. 

1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) II]. 7 Such near and 
close Access to his most holy Majesty. 1792 5S. Rocrrs 
Pleas, Alem... 200 With every claim of close affinity. 1872 
Moriny Voltaire (1886! 17 To come into the closest contact 
with the practical affairs of the world. 1886 F. H. H 
Gritinmarp Cruise Marchesa 11.270 Batanta is in close 
proximity to Salwatti, 1888 Apm. Coons in 7imes 6 Jan. 
13/3 Close shaving as the cause of collisions at sea. /dicd. 
‘There are no collisions where each ship has tried to give the 
other a ‘close shave’. 

ec. Naut. Close to (also dy, on, upon) a wind, 
and similar expressions: see quot. 1867. (In both 
adj, and adv. uses.) 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Grant. ix. 39 You set your 
sailes so sharp as you can to lieclose by a wind. 1666 Loud. 
Gaz. No. Soft Keeping their wind close to make the Lee- 
wards, /bid. 66/4 They... stood all off to Sea, close on a 
wind. 1748 Axsox’s Voy. 11. vii. 212 One of our prizes was 
ordered to stand close in with it [the Island]. 1867 Smytu 
Satlor’s Word-bk., Close ta the wind, when her head is just 
so near the wind as to fill the sails withont shaking them. 
a 1871 N. P. Wittis in Forster Life Dickens (1872) 1. v. 87 
Collarless and buttoned up, the very personification, I 
thought, of ‘a close sailer to the wind ’. 
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d. fg. Pressing hardly. Cf. hard. 


1742 Ricnarpson Pamela III. 222 Pray speak to your 
Lady: She is too close upon us. 

16. Fitting tightly to the body, or head; close- 
fitting (clothes, cap, bonnet, ete.). 

1488 Nottingham Corporation Rec. MS. 1373, 96 Unum par 
caligarum vocatarum closse hosse ad valentiam ijs. ijd. 1509 
/bid. MS. 1382, 114 Pro uno pari caligarum_ vocatarum 
closse hose. 1632 Massincer & Fietp /atal Dowry 1. i, 
Fight with close breeches. 1671 CHARENTE Let, Customs 41 
A close Coat of Broad-cloth. 1738 Cowon Sense (1739) 
{I. 84 He habits himself in a Close-Frock. 1788 PriestLEy 
Lect. Hist. 1. xv. 129 The Roman cloaths were not made 
close, but large, and loose. 1824 Scott Kedgaxuntlet let. 
vii, Her simple close cap. ¢ 1875 M.B. Hunt Awzt Ta- 
bitha's Waifs iii. 22 Aunt Tabitha’s shawl and close bonnet. 

17. Closely attached, intimate, confidential : said 
of persons and relations. 

1577-87 HotinsHev Chron, 1.87/2 Letters sent to hiin from 
some close friends. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 80 P 1 A close 
Intimacy between their Parents. 1815 Scribdleomania 197 
The close alliance. . between this country and the Peninsula. 
18s5 Macautay fist. Eng. 111. 257 A close friendship had 
arisen between the girls. 1859 Tennyson Geraint § Enid 
22 Seeing them so tender and so close. 

18. fg. Of approximation, resemblance, etc. 

1718 Frecthinker No. 101. 327, I shall endeavour at a 
close Translation of the Remainder. c1750 CuatHam Leté. 
Nephew i. 1 Your translation .. is very close to the sense of 
the original. 1794 Patey Evid. u. vi. (1817) 160 In close 
conformity with the Scripture account. 1860 HawtuorNe 
Marb. Fann i, The resemblance is very close and very 
strange. ; is 

19. Of examination, attention, etc.: Directed 
strictly and closely to the subject of consideration ; 
strict, minute, searching. 

1662 STILLINGFL, Orig. Sacr.1. ii. § 1 We now come to a 
closer, and more particular consideration of the Histories. 
19772 Priesttey /ast. Relig. (1782) I. 168 Well worth the 
closest attention. 1781 Sir J. Reynotps Yourn. Flanders 
& Holl. (R.), Worthy the closest attention of a painter. 1805 
Aled. Fru. X1V. 411 Confirmed by the closest investigation. 
1857 E. A. Bonn Assia 16th ¢. (Hakluyt) Introd. 64 Under 
a close cross-questioning. ’ . ; 

20. Said of a contest of any kind in which the 
two sides are very nearly equal in numbers or 


strength. 

185s MacauLay “ist. Eng. 1V. 146 Vehement debates 
and close divisions. J/ed. ‘There was a very close contest 
for the prize. 

B. adv. (No strict dividing line can be drawn 
between predicative uses of the adjective, and the 
adverbial use into which these gradually pass ; but 
where the latter is fully developed, c/osely is now 
preferred in ordinary prose.) 

1. In (or into) a position in which the intervening 
space is closed up, so that there is no interval ; in 
immediate contact or proximily; as near as can 
be, very near. Esp. with stavd, sit, le, stick, cling, 
keep, hold, press, etc., or with vbs. of motion, as 
come, bring, etc. 

a. Of the mutual proximity of two or more 
things. (Often with the addition of fogether.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. ix. 24 To kepe hem self 
clos togidre. 1568 Grarton Chron, I]. 301 They roade.. 
close together in good aray. Jdid. II. 524 The Englishe 
men kept themselves so close, that their enemies coulde 
have no advanntage of them. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 
17 All his workes bound close, are at least sixe sheetes in 
quarto. 1611 Biste 1 Jace. xii. 50 They .. went close to- 
gether, prepared to fight. 1614 Br. Har Recollect. Treat. 
852 Let us pile up all close together. 1633 G. Herbert 
Temple, Providence xxxiv, Where all the gnests sit close. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 147 The farms lie pretty close 
all the way. : 

b. Of the proximity of one thing to another. 
With fo, 017, upon, about, beside, behind, below, etc. 

1400 Morte Arth. 1196 The clubbe.. ‘Phat in conerte the 
kynge helde closse to hym seluene. c1400 Destr. Troy 
tzsor Jhurgh the claterand clowdes clos to the heuyn. 
1868 Grarton Chron. II. 263 One to go.. close tothe sea 
side. 1601 Suaxs. ¥ud. C. 1v. iii. 164 Now sit we close about 
this Taper heere. 161x Biste Prov. xviii. 24 A friend that 
sticketh closer then a brother. — $ev. xlii. 16 The famine 
.. shall follow close after you. 1656 CowLey Davideis 1. 
note 46 Naioth was a place in, or close by Rama. 1664 
Evetyn Aad. (Tort. (1729) 190 Close to the Ground. 1912 
Steer Spect. No. 514 23 Here I kept close to my guide. 
1885 Law Rep. 10 Appeal Cases 379 The dam, which is close 
to the side of the road. 

e. Naut. Close to a wind, etc.: sce A 15 c. 

d. fig. Of other than the literal relation of space. 

1576 Firemminc Panoplie Ef. 409 To sit close at your 
book. 1709 Stercte Zatler No. 445 Be sure you stick 
close to my Words. 1712 — Sfect. No, 466 p 1 He keeps 
close to the Characters he represents. 1732 BerRKELEY 
Alciphr. dial. 1 § 4 Wks. 1871 Il. 30 Keep close to the 
point. 1788 FranKin A utodfog. Wks. 1840 I. 120 Sticking 
close to my business. 1883 Studbés’ Mercantile Gaz. 8 Nov. 
982/2 A falling-off in British imports of close upon 50 per 
cent. 1884 GustaFson Found. Death i. ied. 3)6 Though 
for close on two thousand years a landless people. 1888 
Manvitte Fenn Of to Wilds xx. 147 It was getting close 
upon noon. ; 

+e. ‘Full to the point ; home’ (J.). Ods. 

@ 1700 Drypen (J.), 1am engaging ina large dispnte, where 
the arguments are not like to reach close on cither side. 

+2. Sccretly, covertly. Ods. 


1387 Trevisa fiedes (Rolls) 1. 241 (Matz.) Silnestris 
Merlyn..prophecied .. Openliche, nou3t so cloos [afertius) 
As Merlyn Ambros. 


1632 Litucow Yrav, 1x. (1682) 377 | 


CLOSE. 


Peter of Arragon contrived his purpose so close. 1650 
Fucrer Pesgah nu. viii. 176 He hid an hundred Prophets, so 
close, that neither foes nor friends knew thereof, 

3. In strict confinement. Also + Close uf. 

1562 4fol. Priv. Mass, (1850) 20 Have all the Communi- 
cants in one place close up, 1616 Surri. & Marku. Conn. 
try Farme 122 Shut vp a dogge close in some place for 
three daies. 1647-8 CotrerELL Davéla’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 
The Bailey..was laid close up by order from the King. 

4. Tightly, fast, so as to leave no interstices, 
outlets, or openings. 

1596 HarinGton A/etam. Ajax (1814) g Close plastered 
with good lime and hair. 1684 R. WaLter Nat. “xfer. 
25 Then fasten, and close stop the two Canes together. . 
with Cement. 1715 DesaGuuiers Fires {tpr. 130 It shuts 
close. /ézd. 131 It will be close shnt. 

+5. Completely, quite, clean. Obs. Sc. 

1637 Ruturerrorp Leff, Ixxxviii. (1862) 1. 227 When we 
should be close out of love and conceit of any masked and 
forded louer. 1637-50 Row //ist. A’irk (1842) 251 To take 
closse away (if possible) this diversitie of judgment. 

6. Constantly. Sc. 

1825 JAMIESON s.v., ‘Do you ay get a present when you 
gang to see yourauntie?’ ‘Aye, close.” J/od. Sc. He is 
close there. 

7. In various senses, in which CLOSELY is now 

the ordinary word. 
* 1642 Futter Moly & Prof. St. 1. ix. 24 It is good to 
follow the light close, 1667 DrypEn /ss. Dram. Poesie 
Wks. 1725 I. 20 Not liketo reach close on either side. 1673 
Marve. Aek. Transp. 11. 195, I will explain myself as 
distinctly as I can, and as close as possible. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, -xerc. 199 Screw your Pike wider or closer, accord- 
ing as the length of your Work requires. 1727 Swirt 
Country Post, A mouse that was close pursued. 1774 
Gotpsm, Nat. Hist, (1776) VIL. 241 When we look closer. 
1833 Trirtwant, in ’A2fol. A/useum 11. 160 Thecloser they 
are examined, the more suspicious do they appear. /didd. 
If. 559 They occur in Plato most frequently where he is 
imitating Socrates closest. ‘ 

8. Also commonly used in combination (more 
or less permanent) with pa. pples.: see C 2. 

C. Combinations. 

1, Parasynthetic, as close-curtained, -cared, -headed, 
-hearted, -joinled, -meshed, -minded, -mouthed, 
-tempered, -tongued, -visaged, etc. 

1479 in Exg. Gitds (1870) 427 That no maner of personne 
goo a mommyng with cloce visaged. 1593 SHaxs. Lucr. 
770 Whispering conspirator With close-tongued treason. 
1599 Massincer, etc. Old Law vy. i, Justice .. Should ever 
be close-eared, and open-mouthed, 1625 K. Lone tr. Bar- 
clay’s Argenis Vv. iil. 337 Men could hardly be close-hearted 
to such as they affected. 1634 Mitton Comus 554 The litter 
of close-curtained Sleep. 1854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Schuzt. 
(1858) 223 The reputation of being..‘close-minded’. 1861 
Miss Pratt Ffower. PZ. VI. 32 Close-headed Alpine Sedge. 
1875 J. Bennet IWinler Medit. 1. v. 132 A very close-meshed 
bag net. 1881 P/ilada. Press 8 June 2 They set to work 
very close-mouthed. 

2. The adv. with participles, as close-banded, 
-harred, -buttoned, -clad, -clapfted, -clipt, -cropped, 
-cul, -drawn, fitting, -grated, -keft, -pent, -shaven, 
-shut, -slanding, -woven, etc, 

1583 Stanyuurst Zuveis uu, (Arb.) 67, Close-clad with 
burnished armoure. 1602 2vd Pt. Return fr. Parnass.\. 
ii. What cares he for modest close coucht termes. 1655 
H. VauGuan Silex Scint, 62 Thy curtains are close-drawn. 
1g1x SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) III. 135 With his hypothesis 
tack’d to him, and his opinions so close-sticking. 1768-74 
Tucker Zt, Nat. (1852) I. 481 Learned and close-thinking 
men. 1784 Cowrer Vasé1v. 777 Sad witnesses how close- 
pent man regrets The country. 1814 Worpsw. White Doc 
1v. 51 Close-clipt foliage green and tall. 1815 Scott Guy 
AT, xx, The close-press’d leaves unoped for many an age. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. [ygtene (ed. 3) 290 Close-cut 
grass. 1870 Bryant /éiad II. xx1. 306 Close-fitting portals. 

3. Special combs.: close-bed, a Box-BED; 
+ close-bow Sc., a closcd bag or vessel; close- 
butts (Sh7p-buzlding), see quot. ; + close-guard, 
a guard in fence; hence 70 Jie at close-guard; 
close-harbour, a harbour enclosed by breakwaters 
or excavated in the shorc; close-play, see quot. ; 
close-rolls, the rolls in which close-writs, private 
indentures, and recognizances, are recorded; 
+ close-sciences, provincial name for the single 
Dame’s Violet (Hesperis Matronalis) ; + close- 
shuts, windows which close; close-sight, the 
Backsicut of a gun or rifle; close-string, see 
quot. ; close-time, see A 10; +close-wort, the 
plant Hen-bane(//yoscyamus); close-writs, grants 
given to private persons for particular purposes, 
under the great seal, 

1815 Pennecuix T7ueeddatle 821 (Jam.) The *close bed is 
.. where the place of curtains is supplied by a roof, ends, 
and back of wooden deal, 1535 Stewart Croxz. Scot. 111 
396 The Scottis hirdis. .Of scrymplit ledder mony *closbow 
maid, Round as ane ball, of mony barkit skin. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bh., *Ctose-butis. 1874 Knicur Dict, Mech. 
1. 573/1 Close-butts, a fayed or rabbeted joint where the 

arts are so closely fitted or driven as to dispense with calk- 
ing. 1655 Funter CA, /f7st. 1x. v. § 8 Desirous..to lie at a 
*¢lose-guard, and offer as little play as may be on either 
side. 1614 Br. Haut Recollect. Treat. 886 *Close harbours 
of discontentment. 1726 Suxtvocke Vay. round World 
xi. (1757) 304 A good close harbour a little to the south- 
ward of us. 1593 W. Bartey in Stainer and Barrett Dict. 
Mus, Terms, Thou shalt not neede but to remoove those 
fingers which thou shalt be forced, which manner of hand- 
ling we call “cose or covert play. 1612 Davies Why/reland, 
ete, (1747) 116 Found among the “close rolls of the Tower of 
London. 1597 Gerarve //erbaf cxvi. § 2. 377 Dames 


CLOSE. 


Violets is called. .in English Damaske Violets .. and *close 
Sciences. 1640 Parwinson Theat. Bot. 628 In the West 
parts. double sciney, and the single close sciney, but Gerard 
saith close sciences. ]1879 Prior Plant-12., Sciney, no 
doubt, arisen from its specific name Damasceua, under- 
stood as Dame’s Scena.] 1672 W. Hucurs Flower Garden 
(1683) 25 Queens Gilliflowers, or close-Siences, as some call 
them. 1615 Marknam “ug. /fousew. it. vii. (1668) 156 
*Close-shuts or draw-windows to keep out the Frosts and 
Storins. 1867 Smytit Saclor's Word-bk., *Close-sight. 1876 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., *Close-string, in dog-legged stairs, a 
staircase without an open newel. c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
564/39 Afoliuaris, *closwort. 

Close (klous), sb.1 Forms: 3-6 clos, 4- close. 
Also 4-5 cloos, 5 cloyse, clooce, 5-7 closse, 
9 dial. clos, pl. closen, Sc. 6 cloce, 6-7 clois(s, 
8-closs, [4. F. clos:—L. clausum closcd place, en- 
closure. Jronunciation and spelling as in the ad).] 

I. 1. gex. An enclosed place, an enclosure. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 7 Babes per bep fele in pe clos & in 
pe stret. c132z5 Coer de L. 3098 Kyng Richard .. walkyd 
abouten in the clos [rése aros], c1q60 Pol. Rel. & L. 
Poeuts (1866) 81 The hevynly kyng enteryd thy close virgyn- 
alle. c1g00 Jedusiue 267 He..camme to the barryers of the 
clos. 1647 SprtcGe Anglia Rediv, 1. iv. (1854) 106 Moving 
up and down in the closes before the royal fort. 1841-4 
Emerson £ss, Ser. 11. iii, (1876) 82 The universe is a close 
or pound. 1842 TEeNxnyson SZ, S. Stydites 73, 1 lay Pent tn 
a roofless close of ragged stones. 

+b. Zz close: in a closed place; in confinc- 
ment, closed up, shut up. 

c1340 Cursor M. 8770 (Trin.) pe tre..bigon to drize And 
semed wel bi pat purpos Men shulde no more hit holde in 
clos. 1393 Gower Conf I. 100 This knight on daies brode 
In close him held. 1540 Hvrpetr, Vives’ Justr. Cir. Wom. 
(1592) T iij, She. .kept hir displeasure in close. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 99 ‘This Distillation in close .. like the Wombs and 
Matrices of Living Creatures. 

e. Law. Breaking one’s close (law L. clausum 
Jrangere) + see quot. 

[1465 Vear Bh, 4 Edw. [V8.9 Quare vi et armis clausnm 
fregit.} 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prins 11. 1216 ‘he 
land of every owner or occupier is enclosed and set apart 
from that of his neighbour, either by a visible and tangible 
fence. .or by an ideal invisible boundary.. Hence every un- 
warrantable entry upon the land of another is termed a 
trespass by breaking his close. 1842 Tennyson Edw, .Vorris, 
It seems I broke a close with force and arms. 

2. In many senses more or less specific: as, An 
enclosed field. (Now chiefly local, in the English 
midlands.) 

©1440 Gesta Rom, |xx. 386 (Add. MS.) Thou haste stolne 
hym [the horse], and putt hym in thi close. 1479 Bury 
Wills (1850) 52 A cloos called Scottes cloos, lying by the... 
cloos of Will*m Brygges called Blabettys. 1526 ‘Tinpacr 
Jatt, xiti. 27 Sowedest not thou good seed in thy closse ? 
1546 Jem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 21 One cloise ther in the 
tenure of Edmonde Chanibre. 1564 Hawarp E£utropius 1, 
9 Seized of a close or field. 1712 ArputHNnot John Bull 
(1755) 55 We measured the corn fields, close by close. 1821 
Crare Vii, Miustr. I, 72 Closes green and fallows brown. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Clos, 188: 
Lecestersh, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Close, pl. Closen. 

3. An enclosure about or beside a building; a 
court, yard, quadrangle, etc. ta. gen. Ods, 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Cloos, or yerde, clausura. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. ccviii. 190 That bisshop had in london 
a fayre toure tn makynge in his close vpon the riuer of the 
thamyse. 1641 Evetyn J/em. (1857) 1. 39 In the court next 
it are kept divers sorts of animals .. In another division of 
the same close are rabbits. 1646 Z. Boyp tn Ziou's Flowers 
(1855'App. 31/1 The Second Entrie whereby we enter into 
the Secund Cloiss [¢. ¢. quadrangle}. 

b. A farm-yard. Now iu Kent, Sussex, Scotl. 

1386 Cnaucer Van's Pr. T. 540 Alle the hennes in the 
clos [v.7. cloos, close}. 1585 James I. Ess. Poestc (Arb.) 45 
When it grew lait, she made them flie, but doubt, Or feare, 
euen in the closse with her. 1637 RutwErrorp Lett. No. 
157 (1862) I. 361 The outer close o Wis house, His out-fields 
and muir-ground. 1796 Pecce Axouyim. (1809) 369 The 
farm-yard, in Kent, is called the Close. 1858 M: Portrous 
Souter Fohnny 17 [Ballochneil old farm-house]..on the op- 
posite side of the ‘closs’ or courtyard of the steading. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Close, a farm-yard. 

e. The precinct of a cathedral. 
times = The cathedral clergy. 

1371 in J. Britton Cathedrals, York 80 Inwith be close 
bysyde be forsayde Kyrk 1430 Chev. Assigne 272 Alle 
pe bellys of pe close rongen at ones. @ 1587 Foxe 4. & 21. 
(1596) 711 The Bishop and the close, were the more loth to 
burne hin, 1587 Harrison England u, ii. (1877) 1. 50 He 
[bishop Langton] began their clove, and bestowed much 
in building the same. ¢1630 Risoon Surv. Devon § 107 
(1810) 109 The church yard, called the Close, for that they 
are inclosed by certain gates. 1724 Dr For Alem. Cavalier 
(1840) 198 The earl..set upon Lichfield. .but could not take 
the close. 1848 Macautay //ist, Aug. 1. 339 Closes sur- 
rounded by the venerable abodes of deans and canons. 

+d. The precinct of any sacred placc ; a cloister. 
€1449 Pecock ee 550 It is alloweable and profitable shat 
Lordis & Ladies haue Mansiouns with inne the Cloocis 
Gatis & Monasteries of the begging religiouns. ?¢ 1450 
Castle Howard MS. Life St. Cuthbert 333 pat he be geryn 
men suppose In hordome here within pis close. 1547 Act1 

Edw. V1, c. 14. § 19(8) Such like Chapel whereunto. .a little 
House or Close doth belong. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 11. 570 

The chappels that are within the close or cloister helonging 
tothe galleries of Octavia. 1628 Hoppes Thucyd. 1. exxxiv, 
[Pausanias} ran into the close of the temple of Pallas, 

te. See quot. Obs. 

©1440 Promp, Parv, 83 Cloos, lybrary, archyvan, 

4. An entry or passage. Now, in Scotland, esp. 
one leading from the street to dwelling houses, 


out-houses, or stables, at the back, or to a com- 


Hence some- 
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mon stair communicating with the different floors 
or ‘ flats’ of the building. Also variously extended 
to include the common stair, the open lane or 
alley, or the court, to which such an entry leads. 
¢1400 Destr. Troy 301 A pre hedet hounde .. was keper of 
the close of bat curset In. /6éd/. 11264 Pai kepyn the cloyse 
of this clene burgh, With yep men at pe yatis 3arkit full pik. 
Fbid, 12982 So keppit he the close of his clene Cité 1525 
Aberdeen Reg, \jJam.), Cloiss. «1572 Knox (list. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 1. 175 ‘hei address thame to the myddest of the 
close. «1583 Sempill Ballates 7o ‘Tint be ane Tratour, 
steilling vp ane close. 1650 Row (dist. Atrk (1842) 495 
‘They resolved to preach in the Earle of Marshall's closse or 
hall, according as the weather shonld rule. c1730 Burt 
Lett, N. Scotl, (1818) 1. 56 [In Inverness] a little court or 
turn-again alley, is acloss. ¢ 1737 in Scott //rt. Afidl. vii. 
note, A blind alehouse in the Flesh-market closs. 1764 
Rein £et, Wks. 1. 40/1 A long, dark..entry, which leads 
you into a clean little close. 1853 Reape Chr. Johnstone 
46 At the very entrance of Newhaven. .they ascended a 
filthy ‘close’ or alley. 1889 Glasgow Whly. Wal 17 Aug. 
3/2_A close at 3 Salisbury Street, Glasgow. 
b. Hence, close-head, -mouth. 

1818 Scott //rt, Aféidl. v, ‘That .. chield there, without 
muckle greater parts, tf the close-head speak true, than my- 
sell’ 1821 Joseph the Book-Man 83 By strands and close- 
heads traders stand. 


+5. A mountain defile or pass. Ods. 

Par1g00 Morte A rth. 1639 Here es be close of Clyme with 
clewes so hye. ?arsso Scotish fielde in Furniv. Percy 
Folto 1. 225 He was killed tn the close, ere he climbed the 
mountaine. 

+II. 6. An enclosing line, boundary, circuit, 
pale. Ods. 

¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 160 Lymosoun, A cite large 
in clos. c1440 Promp, Parv., 83 Cloos, or boundys of a 
place, ceptam, ambitus. 1502 ARNotDE Chron. 169 The 
closse of thy orcharde wolde be set about with other highe 
trees. ¢1645 Howetrt Lett, (1650) II. 12 ‘Vhey are not 
within the close of her fold. 

Close (kléuz), st.2 Forms: 4 clos, 6 cloase, 
6-7 cloze, 6- close. [f. CLOSE v.] 

L. The act of closing; conclusion, termination, end. 

1399 Nich. Redeles =v, 67 Er they come to the clos, acom- 
brid thay were. 1633 G. Hersert 7emfple, Nose vi, All that 
worldlings prize. .biteth in the close [ee rose]. 1645 Br. 
Hart Rem. Discontents 64 When he shall come to his last 
close [death]. 1760 Beattie //ermet, At the close of the 
day, when the hamlet is still. 1839 Keicutiey //ist. Ene. 
II. 44 ‘Toward the close of the year. 1856 Froupe //és?. 
£ug. (1858) 1. v. 398 To hring the matter to a close once and 
for all. 1876 Green Short Hist, iii. 137 The close of the 
struggle. 

+b. The closing passage of a spcech, argument, 
etc: 

1579 Lyty Exfplines (Arb.) 67 Philautus..answered his 
forged gloase, with this friendly cloase. 1649 Mutton 
Etkon, Wks. 738 1. 395 ‘Y'0 which may be added as a close, 
that, etc. a@1734 Nortu Lives 1. 111 Divers members .. 
made sharp closes to the prejudice of his name, 

2. Afusic. The conclusion of a musical phrase, 
theme, or movement; a CADENCE. 

1597 Morey /utrod. Afus. 127 False closes .. deuised to 
shun a final end. .be..either ascending or descending. 1629 
Mitton Natiz'ty 99 The air. .prolongs each heavenly close. 
1706 A. Beprorp Temple Mas. viii. 163 The Voices alter 
from an Unison, in Order to make two Closes. ¢ 1860 Goss 
Harmony xiii. 42 A Cadence or Close, signiftes the last two 
chords of any passage. 1880 Parry in Grove Dict. Alus. 
1. 375/1 Close. .serves to express the ending of a phrase, etc. 
..as a fact, and not as denoting the particular succession 
of chords which are recognised as forming a cadence. 

b. fg. 1599 Suans. //en. V,1. ii. 182 Gonernment. .doth 
keepe in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural 
close, Like Musicke. 1658 Fiecknor Lufgm. Charac. (1665) 
1 Like an air in musick, [it] is full of closes. 

3. A closing or uniting together ; union, junction. 

1591 SHAKS. /zvo Gent, v. iv.117 A hand from either: Let 
me be blest to make this happy close. 1601 — Y%wed. WV. v. 
i. 161 A Contract of eternall bond of loue..Attested by the 
holy close of lippes. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Seda, 111 
‘The close or oneness therefore between ghost and body. 
zr Crare Vill, Alinstr. 1. 73 [Thinking] on the blue 
horizon’s line. .She’d find the close of earth and sky. 

b. of the leaves of a door. 

@ 1634 CHapMAn(J.), The doors of plank were; their close 
exquisite Kept with a double key. 

4. A closing in fight; a grapple, struggle, en- 
counter. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hex. /V, 1.1.13 The intestine shocke, And 
furious cloze of ciuill Butchery, 1627-77 FELTHAM Aesolves 
1. xi. 15 Lest..they should get a wound in the cloze. 1810 
Scotr Lady of L. v. xvt, Unwounded from the dreadful 
close, But breathless all, Fitz James arose, 182z B. Corn- 
wate Love cured by Kindness, In eager close With Death. 


+5. A closing or shutting up, closure. Ods. 

17z1 Perry Daggenh. Breach 74 Not to attempt the close 
of my Dam. 

+6. Thc closing in (of darkness or night). Ods. 

a1700 Dryven (J.), In the close of night, Philomel begins 
her heavenly lay. 

Close (kléuz), v. Forms: a, 1 cl¥san, 3 clus- 
en; 8. 3- close, 4 klose, 5 cloose, 7 cloze, 
north, 5-6 cloyse, 6 cloise, clois(s). [ME. close. 
(13th c.), a. OF. clos- stem (close pres. subj.) of 
lore :—L. claud-ére to shut, close. OF. had already 
the vb. clys-av, f. cliés(e, a. late L. clitsa =clausa 
‘shut or enclosed place’. ‘This came down to 
13th c. in form cluse-2 (4’, and probably close-1 
was at first viewed simply as a frenchified prontn- 


| ciation of this earlier word; cf. dic/usen, BECLOSE. 


CLOSE. 


In French clove is of little importance, having been almost 
superseded by fermer:— 1. firmare, to make firm or fast, to 
fasten. In English, on the other hand, close and its accoin- 
panying adj. and sbs. lave beconie great and important 
words, developing whole groups of senses unknown to 
French. ] f 

I. To stop an opening ; to shut; to cover in, 

1. ¢rans. To stop up (an opening or chaunel) so 
that it ceases to be open or to allow of passage. 
Wherc the opening is provided with a gate, door, 
or lid, turning on hinges or sliding, to ‘ shut’ this 
is to close the opening; hence ‘close’ and ‘shut’ 
become to a certain extent synonymous, as iit ‘shut’ 
or ‘close the door, the eyelid’, ctc. 

Close is, however, a more general word, to shut being 
properly only a way of closing ; hence the former is generally 
used when the notion is that of the resulting state, rather 
than the process. 

c12z05 Lay. 9760 Wel heo clusden heore yeten. 1297 R. 
Groue. (1724) §66 Hor 3ates hii wibinne none closi nolde. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. vu. xxi. (1495) 239 A postume 
of the eere is heelyd and closyd. c14g0 Promp. Parv. 8 
Closyn or schetiyn.. clando, 1526 Piler. ref W. de W, 
1531) 276b, That no nian sholde dyg ony pyt.. but he sholde 
couer it agayne and close it. @ 1533 Ln. rnexs //uon 
xev. 311 He..that closyth Jz.” shutteth] the stable dore 
whan the horse is stollen. 555 EDin Decades HW. [nd. 1. 
in. (Arb.) 77 Riftes euyll closed. 21771 Grav Descent Odin 
57 Now my weary lips I close. 1798 Cotrrince A nc. Mar, 
1V. vil, 1 closed my lids and kept them close. 1856 Esnr- 
son Eng, Fraits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. cog A valve that 
can be closed at pleasure. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxiii. 
282 A blank ice-cliff would close the way altogether. a 1876 
J. H. Newman //ist. Sh. 1.1. iii. 137 [They] allowed the 
cities which they passed by to close their gates upon them. 

b. 70 close is also applicd to the place, chamber, 
vessel, etc., to which the opening leads, or the 
thing which the lid shuts up, as in ‘to close (or 
shut) a box, the eyes, a book’, ‘ to close a room’. 
In reference to places, cose usually mcans that ac- 
cess to them is officially stopped for the time, as 
‘the Bodleian Library is closed for a week’, ‘ the 
grounds are closed to the public’. (In this sense 
Shut up is colloquially used.) 

1377 Lanci.. 7.17.1. xiv. 65 In Elyes tyme heuene was 
yoloues pat no reyne ne rone. 1382 Wycur Luke iv. 20 
Vhanne he hadde closid [Vulg. Alicursset, Ags. gefeald) the 
book. 1475 Caxton Jason 116 His herte was so closed .. 
with anguissh, 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. [V (1830) 125 Blac 
papir and nailles for closyng and fastenyng of divers cofyns. 
1667 Mitton ?. L. vut 459 Sleep. .clos’d mine eyes. 1726 
ButLer Ser. x. 193 It is as easy to close the Eyes of the 
Mind, as those of the Body. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. I. 
368 An attempt had been made..to close the coffee houses. 
1870 E. Peacock Nadf Shirl. 111.144 The lady had already 
closed her book. 1876 Green Short Hist. iv. 199 The 
King’s courts were closed, and all justice denied. 

2. intr. (for refi.) To shut itself, becoine shut. 
Const. to close ufon or over (what has entered, 
rarely upon what is without’. 

€1385 Cnaucer 4. G. W, Prol. 62 (Cambr. MS. Gg. 4. 27. 
1440) Thanne closeth it [2.¢. the ower} and drawith it to 
reste. 1393 Gower Conf, II. 266 She made his woundes 
close. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xviii. (1495) 123 
Therby the mouth openith and closith. 1535 CovernaLr 
Nua. xvi, 33 ‘The earth closed upon them, and so Pa 
perished. 1593 Snaxs. 3 //ex. V/, 1. 1. 24 These eyes shall 
neuer close, «1763 SurNnsToneE /’ocs Wks. 1764 1. 68 My 
ravish’d eyes! how calmly would they close! 1821 Snettry 
Prometh. Unb. 1. 40 When the rocks split and close again 
behind. 1879 C. Dickens Lieve C. F. Mathews Il. 255 On 
June 24th the eyes of the brilliant comedian closed upon the 
world in which he had worked so hard. lod. The grave 
had closed over all he loved. 

3. frans. To ENcLosE, confine, encompass, 
shut up, f7, within, Obs. or arch, 

¢1205 Lay. 30698 Heo cluseden ber wid innen alle heore 
win-tunnen. 41297 R. Gu.ouc. (1724! 28 He lette close fuyr 
in metal, 1340 iisiecte Pr. Cousc. 2817 Pai er closed 
with-in pe erthe alle. 1375 Barsour Sruce x. 221 The cum- 
pany That in his wayn closit he had. ¢ 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
835 Pe chest..In be whyche pis blessud virgyn leyth 
yclosot inne. 1425 Paston Lett. No.5. 1. 19, I sende yow 
copies..closed with this bille. 1568 Grarton Céyon. II. 
144 The which .. the king sent unto diverse prisonnes, and 
some he closed within the Castell. 1593 Suaks. Lacy. 761 
Some purer chest, to close so pure a minde. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva (1677) § 343 Fruit closed in Wax, keepeth fresh. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power /'arl, App. 20 They .. deposed .. their 
King .. and closed him in a Monastery. 1710 HEARNE 
Collect. 23, May ‘Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I]. 399 Her bones were 
closed in Leather. 1859 Texxyson Ver. & Viz, 207 ‘The 
man so wrought on ever seem’d to lie Closed in the four 
walls of a hollow tower. 

+b. To ‘set’ \ajewel). Obs. 

[c1325 £. &. Ade. ©. A. 2 Perle..To clanly clos in golde 
so clere.] 1530 Patscr, 487/2, 1 close a precyous stone. .in 
golde or sylver. . If this antique were closed in golde it were 
a goodly thynge. 

+e. To enclose with walls, ctc.; to enclose as 
walls or boundaries do. Obs. 

1330 R. Drusse Chrou., (1810179 S. Cutberte’s kirke [he] 
closed with a wall. c1rg00 Mavspey. iii, (1839) 15 That 
Arm [of the See) closeth the two partes of the Cylee. ¢ 1400 
Kom, Rose 3919, 1 wole with siker walle Close bothe roses 
and roser. 1651 Recorpe Path, Anowd.1. Defin., Varie- 
tees of lines that close no figures. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
II. 267 Parys .. was not as then walled nor closed, 

d. fig. To include, contain within itsclf. arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 90 ‘The bible, in which the lawe 
is closed. c1400 Rom. Rose 40 Vhe Romaunt of the 
Rose, In which alle the art of love I close, 1538 Starkey 
England 1, iv. 138 Al closyd in, thys straunge tong of 
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the old Romanys. 1581 Lamparpe £7ve. 1. tii. (1602) 11 
The Lord Chancellor. .and everie Justice. .have (closed in 
their offices) a credit for conservation of the peace. 1842 
Tennyson Locksley fall 14, I clung to all tbe present for 
the promise that it closed. 

A. To fill up (a gap or open place); to bound, 
shut in, (Often with the notion of filling up or 
completing.) 

1697 Drvven Virg. Georg. 1v.110 The trusty Guards come 
up, and close tbe Side. 1734 tr. Reddin's Anc. Hist, (1827) 
VIII. x1x. 198 The right wing was closed by 4ov0 slingers. 
1807 Dircctor II. 335 A central door, contrived in the flat 
which closes the scene. 1856 StanLey Sinai & Pal. xii. 
403 Lebanon closes the Land of Promise on the north, 

5. To cover from a blow or an aim, or from sight. 
Naut. To shut out from view wth, behind. 

¢ 1430 Sy7 Gener. (Roxb.) 3941 [Generides} spored tho his 
stede, And toward him fast he yede; Amalek closed him 
with his shelde. 1858 Alerc. Alar. Alag. V. 226 Closing 
Elizabeth Mansion behind Bradley’s Head. /éid. 227 After 
having once closed it with the..South Head. 

+ 6. To keep close, keep out of sight or know- 
ledge. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Freemasonry 276 Hys mayster cownsel he kepe and 
clas 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1.v, They can it close and 
hyde. 

7. techn. in various senses: e.g. To cover in, 
leave no openings in ; to roof in a building. 

1659 WiLLsrorD Archit. 24 The house being clos'd, board- 
ing of the rooms isnext. 1869 Sin E. REED Shipbuczld. xvii. 
340 When these operations have been completed and the 
work ‘closed’, the riveting is commenced. 

b. To arch in the top of a crown with crossing 
bands or ‘diadems’. Cf. CLoSE a. I b. 

1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 214 The Crowns of other 
Christian Kings are Circles of gold. .closed by four, six, or 
eight Diadems. /é¢d¢. 216 The coronet of the Prince of 
Wales was anciently a Circle of gold. .but sirtce the Restora- 
tion it has been closed with one Arch only. 

II. To put an end to an open state of matters. 

8. trans. To conclude, bring to a close or end; 
to finish, complete. Zo close ove’s days: to die. 
To close an account: see ACCOUNT sb. 2. 

(Already in L., as in claudere bellum, opus, cenam, etc.] 

c1400 Destr. Troy 13664 After course of our kynd closit 
his dayes. 1439 W’7d7 of C’tess Warw., Prerog. Court-bk. 
Luffenam \f. 213 My last will by me examyned and closid. 
1640-1 Azrkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 138 Our 
valuationes was closet and sent to you in Marche last. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. it.144 That word which clos’d Thy 
sovran sentence. @1763 SHENSTONE Poenrs Wks. 1764 I. 
27 Where toil in peaceful slumber clos’d the day. 1802 
Mar. Epcewortu Alor, 7. (1816) 233 Having closed his 
evidence, 1871 Eadix. Rev, Jan. 74 In favour of the power 
of closing debates. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 15 July 5/3 To 
close the subscription list. 

b. Zo close a bargain. [Here bargain appears 
to have its earlier sense of negotiation, bargain- 
ing; but the phrase tends to be associated with, 
those under 14, 14 c.] “4 

1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxxiv, He closed the bargain 
directly it reached his ears. 1840 Marryat Poor Zack xlix, 
He had closed the bargain. 

ec. el/ipt. = To close dealings weth \obs.); to 
close a speech, remarks, or the like. 

1642 RoGers Naaman 535 His sonne Ahijah, who would 
not close with his Idols, 1885 J7axnch, Exam.-20 June 5/3 
Lord Derby closed with a reference to his own modest 
attempt at federation. 

9. ztr. To come to an end, terminate. 

1821 Scott Aenilw. xxiii, The summer evening was closed. 
1877 Moztey Univ. Serm. iti. 63 Life is boundless to him 
till it closes. 1884 Tennyson Secket 14 Over! the sweet 
summer closes, The reign of the roses is done. 

III. To bring or come into close contact. | 

+10. ¢rans. To bring close together so as to 
leave no opening or breach between ; to bring into 
close contact or union; to conjoin, uaite, bind 
(books) together, etc. Ods. in general sense. 

1566 Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Cantcrb., One boke 
of Artekelles..one lctelle boke of prayer. .thes iij bokes are 
closed together. 1595 SHaks. Yohn u. i. 533 Close your 
hands And your lippes too. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 
v. vill. 388 Hypocrisie consists of severall pieces cunningly 
closed together. 1655 Baxter Quaker Catcch. 12 The 
Spirit closeth these two together, even the Gospel and our 
Reason. 

b. 7o close ranks or files: to bring those 
composing them in close order so as to leave no 
gaps or slack parts. Also adsol. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. lvii. (1739) 107 The Barons and 
Clergy suddenly close their files, and like a stone wall stood 
firm to each other. 1796-7 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
247 The officers. . will each successively. .close his rear rank. 
1844 Regul. §& Ord. Army 179 Vhe Files are to be as well 
closed as may he consistent with marching perfectly at 
ease. 1847 /ufantry AJan. (1854) 9 Right Close—Quick 
March. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Night-c. 248 ‘They did 
not..close Their sooty ranks, caw and confabulate For 
nothing. ; ms 

ec. Shoemaking. To join together the pieces 
which form the upper-leather of a shoe or boot. 

1801 W. Huntincton Bank of Fuith (1866) 40, 1 taught 
iny wife to close the shoes which I made. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
X XI. 410 Many women get a livelihood by closing the shoe. 
‘The shoe being cut out and closed, goes through sundry 
Operations. 1884 Harper's Alag. Jan. 280/2 ‘The small 
guarter and button piece are ‘closed’ on the large quarter. 

+d. Cap-making. To make close (in texture’. 

1565 Act 8 Feliz. c.11.§ 4 The same Cap [shall] be first 
well scoured and closed upon the Dank. 
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e. Electr. To unite the parts of (a circuit) so as 
to make it complete. (See note to II.) 

1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. iy. 80 In this battery until 
the circuit is closed. 1878 Foster Phys. 11. i. 394 Closing 
a galvanic circuit. 

11. zztv. To come close together in contact or 
union; to join, unite, combine, coalesce, meet in 
a common centre. 

(As said of lines in quot. 1551, there appears to be a re- 
ference to the formation of a ‘closed figure’, 7.e. one having 
a continuous periphery.) , 

1551 Recorve Pathw, Knowl. 1. Defin., Lynes make 
diuerse figures also, though properly thei mate not be called 
figures, as I said before (vnles the lines do close). 1577 
Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 29 They all close in the 
end, and sing with him the last verse. 1599 Suaxs. //ex. V, 
1,11. 210 Many Lynes close in the Dials centre. 1704 New: 
Ton Opticks(J.), The acid spirit.. lets go the water, to close 
with the fixed body. 1766 Porny Heraldry (1787) 213 
From these rise four arched Diadems [of a crown]..whicb 
close under a Mound, surmounted of a cross. 1842 Texny- 
son £. Aforris, She turn’d, we closed, we kiss'd, swore 
faith. 1851 — 7o Queen 27 A thousand claims to reverence 
closed In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen. 

12. zxtr. To draw near, approach close. Const. 
+ to, Naut. with. Also, usually with sense of hem- 
ming in, Zo close abouet, on, round, repo. 1 

1523 Lp. Berners F7oiss. I. cxxii. 146 He ordayned..one 
to go on his right hande, closyng to the see syde. 1649 
Sevpen Laws Lng. 1. |xiv. (1739) 129 They closed about 
this spark. 1823 Scoressy WV. IWhale Fishery 68 The ice 
immediately began to close about us. 1833 Marryat ?. 
Simple xlv, We had closed with the brig. 1860 Aferc. Alar. 
Mag. V11.71 Vessels may close with the land until within 
soundings of 5 or 6 fathoms. AZod. The men closed round 
him. 

b. frans., chiefly Nazt. To come close to or 
alongside of. 70 closc the wind: to come near to 
the wind, to luff. 

1673 Prince Ruvert in Loud. Gaz. No. 788/4 He sprung 
his Luff, and closed his Wind as much as..he could. 1833 
Marryat P. Simple xvi, We joined the fleet .. closed the 
admiral’s ship, and the captain went on board. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., To close the wind, to haul to it. 1882 
Times 27 Feb., We closed the island by 8 a.m. 

18. zz¢r. To come to close quarters or to grips; 
to engage in hand-to-hand fight, grapple wth. 
Said of men, armies, ships. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. 1.9 He fierce uprose.. And snatch- 
ing his bright sword began to close With her on foot. 1597 
Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, 11. 1. 20 If I can close with him, I care 
not for his thrust. 1644 Mitton Z£auc. Wks. 1738 I. 139 
To tug or grapple, and toclose. 1718 Pore /Ziad xx. 511 
Achilles closes with his hated foe. 1808 Scotr AZavv1. vi. 
xxv, They close in clouds of smoke and dust With sword- 
sway and with lance’s thrust. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. Jidia 
Il. v. v. 477 The .. winds prevented the squadrons from 
closing. 1865 Dickens AYut. Fr.1.ii, The large man closed 
with him and proved too strong. 

14, To come to terms or agreement (with a 
person). 

1603 Suaxs. Aleas. for AJ. v.i. 345 Harke how the yillaine 
would close now. 1611 — JWVint. T. 1v. iv. 830 Close with 
him, giue him Gold. 1656 S. Winter Se77. 90 They not 
closing with Christ. .the Covenant not long after was made 
void. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 89 p1 Without being able 
eitber to close with their Lovers, or to dismiss them. 1855 
Macautay /77st. Eng. xi. ¢L.), In the hope that, by closing 
with them, he would lay the ground for a reconciliation. 

b. To close with an offer, proposal, etc.: to ac- 


cede to, give adhesion to, accept. 

1645 Pacitr /Yeresiogr. (1661) 255 When they can cloze 
with that which is called the chief Ordinance 1654 
L’EstranGe Chas. J (1655) 77 To close with the kings de- 
sires. 1766 GotpsmitH Vic. IV, xiv, I readily closed with 
the offer. 1844 Tuirtwatt Greece VIII. Ixiv. 305 He im- 
mediately closed with the overtures of Philocles. 1859 
Tennyson Geraint §& Enid 1063 Desire to close with her 
lord’s pleasure. 

ec. To agree #fon a measure, etc. 

a 1698 Tempe Wés.(J.), Would induce France and Hol- 
land to close upon some measures .. to our disadvantage. 
1826 Disraevi Viv. Grey v. ii, 172 They should bave closed 
upon her caprice, and taken her when she was in the 
fancy. 

IV. Combined with adverbs: 

15. Close about [=OE. declysan]. To close in 
on all sides, encompass. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 4459 Pai er noght swa closed 
obout Pat pai ne mught lightly com out, c¢1440 Proms. 
Parv. 83 Closyn abowtyn, vadlo. 1535 STEwarT Crov. 
Scot. 11. 119 With his fais he wes closit about. x61 Bisre 
Fonah ii. 5 The depth closed mee round about. 

16. Close down. To close by forcing or fasten- 
ing down. 

e. g. To close down the hatches of a ship in a storm. 

17, Close in. 

a. trans. To confine by closing the means of 
egress ; to shut in, hem in, enclose. 

1400 A/clayne 129 The angele dange tham downn, That 
closede in that Cite. 1450-1530 A/y7r. our Ladye 261 The 
apostles .. closed them in togyther. 1568 GraFToN Chron, 
If. 270 The Frenche king .. thought verily to have closed 
the king of England in betweene Abvile and the river of 
Some. 1611 Bisre 1 Afacc. vii, 46 They came forth out of 
all the townes. .and closed them in. 

b. To shut with inward motion. 

1568 Grarron Chron. II. 260 He drewe in his head and 
closed in his Wyndow. 1838 Lytton Alice 9 The windows 
were closed in. . 

+c. zuztr. To coine to terms or into agreement 


worth. Obs. 


CLOSE-FIGHT. 


1715 South Sev. John vii. 17 I. 244 He presently closes 
in, accepts, and complies with it. @1745 Swirt (J.), To 
close in with the oor 1742 T. Morrice in Orrery 
State Lett. 1.77 He.. therefore charged his lordship to 
close in with the duke. 

To draw near to, or to advance into contact 
with, to come to close quarters with. Also fig. 

1704 Swtrt 7. Tub xi, I do now gladly close in with 
my subject. 1795 NELson 21 Mar. in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 
Il. 2: Which enabled the Agamemnon and Inconstant to 
close in with her. 

e. Said of what surrounds: To draw in zor, 
or approach from all sides, so as to shut in; hence 
said of the approach of night or darkness. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 95 The capricious 
ice closed in upon us. 1859 JEPHSON Brittany ix. 139 
Evening was closing in. 1860 Tynpart Glac. 1. § 27. 206 
As the night drew on, the mountains seemed to close in 
upon us. 1867 Parkman ¥esucts N, Amer, vii. (1875) 77 
Nigbt was fast closing in. 

18. Close off. To close and rule off (an account). 

188. G. W. Case Mad. Delphine v.22 The moral account 
.. was Closed off, and the balance brought down. 

+19. Close out. To shut out, exclude. Odés. 

1382 Wyciir Lament. iii. 8 He closede out myn orisoun 
[1388 excludid my prier]. c1490 Prom. Parv. 83 (MS. K) 
Closyn oute or schettyn owt, e.rcludo. 

20. Close to. zzir. Naut. See 12b. 

1833 Marryat 2. Szuple xv, The ship had closed-to within 
a quarter’of a mile of the beach. 

21. Close up. 

a. trans. To confine by building, blocking, or 
covering up ; to confine out of sight or completely. 

1530 PatsGr. 488/1, I close up in a wall or I close up by- 
twene walles. .eeazurer..An ancker .. closed up in a wall. 
1568 Grarron Chron, II. 289 The rest were closed up in the 
same Towre in prison. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 317 There 
were taken Apples and. closed up in Wax. “ 


b. To close by blocking or filling up; to close 


completely, stop by closing. 

1545 Brinktow Lament. (1874) 89 God closeth vp the eyes 
of the Kynge. 1568 Grarton Chron, II. 281 To close up 
the passage by the sea. 1596 Suaks. Tam, SA”. Vv. ii. 9. 
1653 Greaves Seraglio 110 He..closeth up his stomack 
with a Bocklava [wrerg. a Tart}. 

ce. To close by bringing separate parts together. 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V, 1v. Prol. 13 With busie Hammers 
closing Rivets vp. 16x12 Bite Gev. 11.21 He tooke one of his 
ribs, and closed vp the flesh in stead thereof, 1704 ApDISON 
1taly (J.), As soon as any public rupture happens, it is im- 
mediately closed up by moderation and good offices. 1860 
Tynpaty Glac. 1. § 17. 321 The walls of the crevasses are 
squeezed together, and the chasms closed up. 

d. To end, complete ; tosum up. Also aédso/. 

1586 A. Day Exg. Secretary u. (1625) 81 Having spoken 
sufficiently of a matter, we close up the sentence with these 
words. 21600 Hooker Sev7. Remedie agst. Sorrow § 
Fear (R.), To register in the Booke of Life after wbat sort 
his seruants haue closed vp their dayes on earth. a@ 1635 
Naunton Frag. Reg. (Arb.) 37, I must now close up. 
1793 Exiza Parsons Woman as she should be WV. 219 And 
now, my dear mother, I close up my correspondence fron 
Grove-House. , F 

e. 7zfr. To close by the union or coalescence 
of separate parts; to come together so as to leave 
no intervals or gaps; csp. of ranks of soldiers. 

1835 L. Hunt Poems, Capt. Sword 1. 49 Close up ! close 
up! Death feeds thick. 1841 Lane Azad. Nts. 1. 101 The 
wall closed up again. 1885 Gren. Grant Personal Alem. 
I. xxii. 302 Giving the two flanking divisions an opportunity 
to close up and form a stronger line. 

Close, obs. p]. CLove 54.2, and obs. f. CLoTHES. 

Clo-se-bodied, z. Having a closc body. 

1. Applied to a coat, etc., the body part of which 


fits closely. 

1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1221/4 A close-bodied Coat. 1768-74 
Tucker 14. Nat. (1852) 1. 540 Enwrap me in thy close- 
bodied leathern jacket, 1801 Huntincton Bank of Faith 
155, I had got two very good great-coats, but stood in need 
of a close-bodied one. ; 

2. Of close grain or structure, close-grained. 

1726 Leon Adberti's Archit. 1, 27b, The most _close- 
bodied Box, most excellent for Turning. /d7d. 1. 29 b, The 


closer bodied it is. 
Closed (klouzd , pf/.a. [f. CLosev.] Made 


close, shut. Also with advs. as closed in, closed out. 

Closed syllable, one ending in a consonant, as the first 
and third of L. fes-t?-2at, 

c1zos Lay. 12823 Heo weoren in castle oder y burhje 
iclused naste. ¢1440 Promp. Par. 83 Closyd yn, riclusus. 
Ibid., Closyd owte, exclusus, seclusus. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard v, (Arb.) 10 A cloysterer or a closyd recluse. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, \W. de W. 1531) 254b, Closed and festred 
woundes. 1832 Nat. Philos. 11. Elcctro-Alagnet. xi. § 232 
(Usef. Knowl. Soc.) When an electric current, after travers- 
ing a certain line..returns upon itself ..it has been de- 
nominated a closed circuit. 1881 S. J. WHiTmee in T7azs. 
Victoria [nstit. 20 Many of the syllables are closed. 1882 
Mincuin Unipl. Ainemat. 140 The curve is closed, so that 
the extreme points 4 and J coincide. 1887 Padi Afail GC. 
1 Nov. 272 In many cases a boy is sent for a closed (or 
partially closed) exhibition, who might get an open scholar- 


ship. 

+Close-fight. Naut. Obs. Sce quot. 1627, 
and cf, CLoSE-QUARTERS. Also fig. 

1602 Marston Axtonio & AMellida 1, i. (N., How her 
eyes dart wonder on my heart !..Stande firme on decke, 
when beauties close-fight’s up. 1622 R. Hawktns Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 102 Had we beene able to have spared but a 
dozen men, doubtlesse we had done with her what we 
would; for shee had no close fights. 1627 Smit Seaman's 
Gram, xii. 58 A ships close fights, are smal ledges of wood 
laid crosse one another like the grates of iron in a prisons 


CLOSE-FIST. 


window, betwixt the maine mast, and the fore mast, and 
are called gratings. 1867 SmMytn Saslor’s Word-bk., Close- 
quarters or Close-jights. 

Close-fist (klows,fist). One characterized by 
keeping a close fist, a niggard. 

1861 Under the Spell 11. 85 Vi take odds, old ‘closefist’. 
1870 Morris £arthly far. 11. 11. 280 And at a close-fist 
would the people stare. 

Clo'se-fi:sted, z. That keeps the hand tightly 
shut ; usually in the fig. scnse of: Loath to give, 
stingy, niggardly, mtserly, pcnurious. The oppo- 
site of open-handed, 


1608 Macnin Duind Ant, vy. i, in Hazl. Dodsley X. 198 


There is Some too close-fisted hardness in your hearts. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Vertue ofa Tayle Wks. 1. 131/2 
Close-fisted Niggardize. 1640 Ip. Hace Afisc. 1. 28 If any 
man will be so stiffe, and close-fisted, as to stick at any of 
them [Postulata], they shall be easily wrung out of his 
fingers by the force of Reason. 1750 BerKELeEY Pasriofisias 
§ 22 A carking, griping, closefisted fellow. 1845 Forp 
Handbk, Spait t. 61 The close-fisted in no country must 
hope to receive much gratuitous Service. 
uast-adv, Grudgingly. 

- 1575 Fenton Gold. fist. (1577) 72 All those... that giue 
any thing, giue it close fisted (as the saying is). 

Hence Clo:sefi‘stedness. 

1631 Celestina 11. 30 Close-fistednes .. doth eclypse and 
darken, whereas. . liberality doth gaine. a 1639 W. WHATELY 
Prototypes \. xi, (1640) 113 Nothing lesse beseemeth a 
wealthy man then close-fistednesse. 

Clo’se-grained, ¢z. [see Grain.] Having 
the fibres, crystals, or other structural elements 
fine and closely arranged ; of close texture. 

1754 Dopstey Public Virtue, Agric. 1. 258 The close- 
grained box. 1776 G.Semr.e Building in Water 80 Clean, 
close-grained Lime-stone. 1854 Hooker Hiual, ¥rnés. 1. 
t.9 Closer-grained and more woody trees. 1858 J. Brown 
Horzx Subs. \1863) 19 His firm and close-grained mind. 

Clo'se-ha:nded, 2. 

1. =CLosk-Fistep. arch. or Obs. 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Sev. (1841) 58 A prince void of all 
corruption .. free in bestowing, in taking close-handed. 
1607 Hisrron ks. 1. 82 The Lord was neuer sparing or 
close-handed towards Hischurch. 1856 Froupe //is¢. Aug. 
II. 92 The rood .. of Boxley .. used to smile and bow, or 
frown. .as ils worshippers were generous or closehanded. 

2. Hand-to-Hand. (L. comminus.) 

1845 StopparT in Encycl, Metr. (1847) lo x15/1 Alélée is 
the same as mes/ée. signifying a closehanded battle. 

+ Clo:se-ha‘ndedness = CLOSE-FISTEDNESS. 

1646 P. ButkeLey Gospel Covt. 1. 269 There is amongst 
us a..close-handednesse towards the Lord. 1661 Hotypay 
Serm, Disloyalty 28 (T.) By a close-handedness in an 
‘instant war, the inhabitants confounded their empire and 
themselves. 


Clo’se-hauled, #//. a. Naut. [see Havt.] 
With the sail-tacks hauled close, so as to be able 


to sail as near the wind as possible. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marie (1789) M ij, The ship is .. 
close-hauled, because... her tacks, or lower corners of the 
principal sails, are drawn close down to her side to wind- 
ward. 1806 Moore Steersmman's Song ii, When by the wind 
close-hauled we go. 

Jig. 1883 StEvENSON Treasure Jsl. 1v. xviii. (1886) 145, I 
should say we were pretty close hauled. 

Closely (klowsli), adv. [f. CLosE a. +-1¥ 2.] 
In a close manner ; usually opposed to ofer/y. 

1. So as to leave no passage out or in; ‘without 
inlet or outlet’ (J.). Hence, in a place strictly 
shut up, in close confinement. 

1594 SHaks. Rich, J/J, 1. i. 38 This day should Clarence 
closely be mew‘d up. a@ 1691 Boyte(J.’, Putting the mixture 
into a crucible closely luted. A/od. Henry was closely 
confined in the Tower. This room has been closely shut up. 

2. spec. With closed lips, inarticulately. 

1565 Jewet Repl. Harding (1611) 127 Bishops and Priests 
should celebrate .. the Masse, not closely, but with vtter- 
ance, and sound of voice, that they might be heard of the 
people. 1579 Furke Ref, Rasted 771 The wordes of conse- 
Ccration by no authoritie..ought to be ronounced closelye. 

+3. Secretly, covertly, privately, privily. Ods. 

1ssz Hutoet, Beare closely, priuely, or secretly. 1583 
Stusses Auat. Abus. u. 81 It shall be done so cloosely, as 
no dogges shall barke at it. 1602 SHaks. //aurd. ut 1, 29 
We haue closely sent for Hamlet hither. 1643 PRYNNE Sov, 
Power Pari, t. (ed. 2) 96 If the King did closely or apertly, 
study or goe about to breake or alter this agreement. 

4. In close proximity : 

a. Near to some person or thing specified or 
understood. Hence with hold, &ccp, etc., some- 
times implying restraint (sce quots. 1636, 1879) : 
narrowly. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert T7rav. 189 This famous Isle .. by 
which we closely travelled. 1656 Cowtey Pindar. Odes, 
Resurrection iv. 22 Hold thy Pindarique Pegasus closely 
tn. 1795 Sourney Joan of Arc vy. 455 The famish’d babe 
Clings closely to bis dying mother’s breast. 179 E. Garrett 
House by Works 11.68 Young men are often kept very 
closely by their fathers. 1885 Payn Tack of Tow 1. 14 He 
wore. .his own hair, but closely cut. 

b. With the componcnts ncar together, densely, 
compactly, with compression. 

1§68 GrAFToNn Chrom, 11. 426 The Englishe men shot so 
Closely..together. 1583 SranyHurst /Eneis 1. (Arb.) 60 
Dooues in tempest clinging fast closlye to geather. 1848 
Macautay fist, Eug. 11. 191 A treaty .. by which the 
Princes of the Empire bound themselves closely together. 
1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1. 244 In both liquids and solids we 
have the molecules closely packed. > 
; 5. fig. Of association, resemblance, etc.: Nearly, 
intimately. 
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1841 Borrow Zincali 11. 108 Closely connected with the 
Sanscrit, 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11. 112 The episcopal 
polity was also closely associated in the public ntnd with 
all the evils. 1859 ‘Tennyson Merlin & Vivien 444 My 
name, once mine, now thine, is closelier mine. 

b. Ol nearness to a pattern, modcl, standard, 
tdeal course. 

1682 Norris //ierocles 70 When it does not closely adhere 
to its common Notices. a@1700 Drvpen (J.), I hope I have 
translated closely enough. 1837-9 Hatram /fist. Lit, ut. 
ii, § 72 Hall keeps more closely to his subject. 1885 Law 
Rep. 29 Chanc. Die 327 The analogy of common law is to 
be followed as closely as may be. . 

6. By bringing the cycs or mind into close 
proximity with an object or matter; with closc 
attention or investigation. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x1. xxxi. (1845) 45 The poetes 
conclude full closely Their fruitfull problemes for reforma- 
cion. 1600 Hottanp Livy 5061R.) Taurea..enquired at 
length closely, after silence made, where ahout he was. 
1658 Sir ‘I. Browne //ydrtot. § 3 (1736) 36 Were the Happi- 
ness of the next World as closely apprehended as the F'eli- 
cities of this. 1702 Co/. Rec. Penn. I. 55 He very closely 
I’xpostulated with them. 1732 Berkevey A dciphr. vu. § 29 
With us to think closely is the least part of a learned man. 
Bis Sterne Sent. Yourn. (1775) 11. 133 Disputing the point 
of religion more closely. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 17 To 
investigate closely the history of prices. 1885 Sir N. 
Linptey in Law Ref. 30 Chance. Div. 14 The case .. is not 
really in point when we come to look at it closely. 

7. When qualifying participles it is usually hy- 
phened, as closely-drawn, -fitting, -packed, -woven. 

1835 Witts Pencilliugs 11. xviii. 42 The closely-latticed 
window. 1836 H. Rocers ¥. Hove ii. (1863) 35 Closely- 
cropped hair. 1864 Pusey Lect, Daniel viii. 556 Belief in 
the ever closely-present omnipresence of God. 

Closen (klos’n),v. rare. [f. CLose a. + -EN 5, 
after /oosen.] trans. To make close. 

1860 A. Winpsor “¢thica v. 233 ‘There was sufficient 
affinity to closen the tie of brotherhood. /éid. vii. 334. 

Closeness (kldusnés). [f. as prec.+ -NESS.] 
Close quality or condition. 

+1. Closed or shut up condition, confinement. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 218 For closenes of her vyr- 
gynyte, bothe in hys concepcion and in hys byrthe. 1614 
Be. Hatt Recollect. Treat, 918 Some. .longed for the open 
aire after so long closenesse, 1644 — Rem. IVks. (1660) 131 
This sealing argues a long reservation and closenesse. 

b. Her. of the wings of birds, 

1610 GuiLuim Heraldry int. xx.(1611) 156 In these. . fowles, 
that are not much exercised in flight, you shall not need to 
speake of their closenesse. 

ce. ‘ Narrowness, straitness ’ (J.). Cf. CLosEa. 2. 

+2. Secrecy, concealment, reticence. Ods. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Efigr. (1687) 210 Small diffrens 
betweene cloosnes and consealyng. a@ 1623 Pembre Fusti- 
Jication by Faith (1629) 34 Arminius. .vsed much closenesse 
and cunning conveyance. 1658 I hole Duty Man x. § 16. 
83 Any closeness a man uses in the acting of this sin. 1746 
Westey Princ. ATethocdist 9 There is Darkness and Close- 
ness in all their Behaviour. 1775 Apatr Amer. Ind. Pref., 
The secrecy and closeness of the Indians as to their own 
affairs. : d 

3. Retirement, seclusion, solitude. 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. 1. ii. go All dedicat& To closenes, 
and the bettering of my mind. 1612 SHELTON Quix, 1. xi. 
(R.), The care and closeness, wherewithal her parents. . 
have brought her up. 1834 R. Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) 1. 
47 It is probable that they [quails] are more numerous... 
than appears to common observation, Their extreme close- 
ness during the day appears to be the chief cause of this. 


4. Want of free air or ventilation, as in a room 
that is shut up; asimilar quality of the atmosphere 


in still sultry weather. 

a1g98 Turberv. in Hakluyt Voy. 1. 387 (R.) Faces. . browne, 
by reason of the stoue, and closeness of the aire. 1708 
Swirt Death J’artridge, Almost stifled by the closeness of 
the room. 1780 Scuotte in Phil. Trans. LAX. 480 A 
tornado ts preceded by a disagreeable closeness and weight 
inthe air. 1865 Darly Tel. 25 Oct. 7/3 The sudden close- 
ness of the weather. 

5. Nearess or proximity of component elements : 
compactness, density, solidity. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk §& Sclv.147 For the sake of its 
hardfastness or closeness. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants w.t 
v. § 2 Closeness or Density of the Parenchyma. 1692 
Benttey (J.), Many particles. .combine into that closeness 
of texture, 1802 Dippin /utrod. Classics Advt., Smallness 
and closeness of the type. ; 

6. Nearness to anything in space, time, amount, 
association, resemblance, etc. 

a1716 Sout (J.), The actions. .of wise men run in greater 
closeness and coherence with one another. 1759 JoHNsON 
Idler No. 69. ?8 The poets shook off their constraint, and 
considered translation as no longer confined to servile close- 
ness. 1851 W. GrecG Creed Christendom 227 The closeness 
and depth of his communion with the Father. 1884 H. D. 
Traittin Afacu:. AJag., In proportion to the closeness of 
the imitation. 1884 J/anch. Exaut. 9 May 5/1 The present 
vote. .shows by its closeness (159 against 155] the growth of 
Free-trade opinions. 

7. Exactness, conciscness. 

1712 Apptson Sect. No. 363. p 12 The Story .. is drawn 
tovether with much Closeness and Propriety of Expression. 
1779 Jounson 1. /., Blackmore Wks. 111, 190 The art of 
uniting ornament with strength and ease with closeness. 
1850 L. Hunt Anfobiog. iv. (1860) 87 11 is Pope’s wit and 
closeness that are the difficult things. 

8. Niggardliness, stinginess, parsimony. 

1712 ADDISON Sfect. No. 264 * 2 Irus judg’d .. that while 
he could keep his Poverty a Secret, he should not feel the 
Weight of it; he improved this Thought into an Affecta- 
tion of Closeness and Covetousness. 


CLOSET. 


Close quarters, //. [CLosE a. + QUARTERS. ] 

1. Naut, (See quots. = earlicr CLOSE- FIGHTS. 

1753 Hanway 7rav. (1762) 1. 1. xlv. 210 We had provided 
close quarters and powder-chests; so that they could not 
have taken us without an encounter, 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789), Close-guarters, certain strong barriers of 
wood stretching across a merehant-ship in several places. 
They are used as a place of retreat when a ship is boarded 
by her adversary, and are... fitted with. .loop holes, through 
which to fire. c1850 Audim, Navig. (Weale) 107. 

2. fig. Immcdtate contact with the foe. 

1809 Rotanp /eucing Introd. 29 They [marines] are more 
frequently at close quarters with the enemy than the mili- 
tary are. 1855 Prescorr /’Arlip //, 1. viii. (1857) 137 The 
combatants were brought into close quarters. 1864 Mac- 
Doucatt Mod, Warfare 241 (L.) Vhis force .. made no at- 
tempt to come to close quarters with their enemy. 1882 
Daily News 29 Aug. 6/3 His cavalry are far too shy of com- 
ing to close quarters. 

+Closer!. Olds. Also 5 closere, 6 closyer, 
6-7 closier. fa. Anglo-F. closere=OF. clostere 
‘enclosed placc ’:—late L.clausdria (see Du Cange), 
f. claus-vs closed, shut.] 

1. An enclosed space or place ; a closet. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 5250 Candace. .changid hire wedis ; 
And cam doun of hire closere. c1410 Love Sonazvent. 
AMftrr. vi. (Gibbs MS.), Joseph..made hem a closer and a 
crachche for here beestes. 1530 Patscr. 206/1 Closyer, 
clos. 

2. That which encloses, an enclosing wall or 
barricr; the cover of a book. [App. confused with 
CuioscreE, OF. closure in this sense.] 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Closere[Pynson, closure] of bokys, 
or Bie lyke, clausura, coopertorium. 1481-90 //oward 
Flouseh, Bhs. (1844) 123 The byll.. is in the closer of this 
boke. 1513 Doucias /Eucis vin. iv. 173 Hercules .. Bet 
doun the closeris. 1519 Horman b'udg.in Prop. [’arv, 80 
with a.. closer latis wyse, ¢lathro. ¢1543 W.Crese A/S. 
Addit. 4609. 409 With closer of hike toured aboute your 
gardein. 1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 2 For want of partition, 
closier, and such. 1605 ‘imme Quersit. 1. 192 The making 
of diuers closiers of glasses. 

Closer? (kléwzar. Also 8 closier. [f. CLose 
v.+-ER. Cf. OF. closier (Godefr.).] One who or 
that which closes (in vartous senses of the vb... 

r61r Corcr., Affermisseur, a strengthener; compacior, 
closer. 1650 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 63 Malacissation is 
wrought by Consubstantials, by Imprinters, and by Closers 
up. @x38ar Keats Alisc. Poems 217 Closer of lovely eyes 
to lovely dreams, 1885 Pall Alall G. 19 Nov. 3/2 Sunday 
closers [advocates of Sunday closing] will be surprised to 
learn. .that on Sunday ‘the inns are einpty’. 


2. Boot-making. The workman that ‘ closes’ or 


jotns together the uppers of boots or shoes. 

1724 Lond. Gaz, No. 6249/8 Elizabeth Pocock .. Closer of 
Shooes. 1866 Lond. Rev. 27 Oct. 459/2 Clickers, blockers, 
runners, closers. 188 D. F. Scuioss in Charity Organi. 
Retz. Jan. 7 note, Closers make the uppers of boots. 

3. Building. A stonc or brick of smaller size 
than the rest, used to close or end a wall, or course 
of brickwork. A?ng closer, Queen closer. see 
quot. 1876. (Somctimes closure, formerly closier.) 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 261 "Tis usual to lay a Closier 
next the Header on both sides of the Wall, and. . tomake the 
Wall much stronger, lay a Closure on one side, and none on 
the other. 1734 Suiltder's Dict.s.v. Brick, At an upright 
Quoin in a Brick and half Wall. .it is usual to lay a Closer 
next the Header, on both Sides of the Walls. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss. s.v. Closer, Closers in brickwork, are pieces 
of bricks (or bats) less or greater than half a brick, that are 
used to close in the end of a course of bickwork..a quarter 
brick ‘or bat). .interposed to preserve the continuity of the 
bond..is called a gueen-closer..a three-quarter bat at the 
angle in the stretching-course..is called a 4z%g-closer. 

Close-reef (klous,r7f), v. [see Krrer.) To 
reef clusely, to take in all the recfs of (a sail or 
ship); orig. and chzefly in pa. pple. Clo‘se-reefed. 

1758 Naval Chron. VIL. 447 The commanding ship. .ap- 
peared to be close-reefed. 1775 Datrvmete Voy, in Phil, 
Trans. UXVIIU. 404 At noon, close reefed top-sails. 1795 
wWaval Chron. 189 Under close-reeved topsails. 1858 in 
Merc. Mar. Mag. V. 290 We were obliged to close reef. 

Close-stool .kléu's;st#l’. A chamber utensil 
enclosed in a stool or box. 

1410 Wye Acc. in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 546/2, 2 close 
stoles. 1558 Lauc. H1l/s 1.179 On carven close stole ijt vit. 
x6or Suaks. 2120's Well v. ii. 18, 1603 Frorio J/ontaigne 11. 
xii, (1632) 612 A cominodious ajax or easie¢ close-stoole. 1660 
Mitton Free Comsrw. 428 Chamberlains, Ushers, Grooms, 
even of the Close-stool. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 
Il. 449. 1869 E. A. Parkes /’ract. Hygicre (ed. 3) 620. 

b. attrié. 

16a9 Inv. [latfield Prioryin Trans. Essex Archzol. Soc. 
New Ser. II]. 11.174, i old leather closestoole chaire. 1640 
Witts Recreations, yy His feather with his close-stool-hat 
did lye. 1699 GartH Disfens. v.(1700 68 Ilis high Helmet 
was a Close-stool pan. 

Closet (klpzt), sb. Also 4-7 closett, 5-6 
-ette, 6 claus(s)et, Sc. closat, 6-7 closset, 7 
clossett. [a. OF. closet, dim. of clos :—L. clausum : 
see CLoseE sé.) and -er. In later Fr. applied ex- 
clusively to a small enclosure in the open air.] 

1. A room for privacy or retircment ; a private 
room ; an inner chamber; formerly often = Bowen 
2, 2b; in later use always a small room: see 4. 

21370 Kodt. Creyle 57 A slepe hym toke In hys closet. 
¢1374 Cuaucer Treylus ui. 1215 In a closet for to avyse her 
bettre, She went alone. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. Bo In 
her closet ske hideth herself sore sighyng. 1530 Patuscr. 
206/1 Closet for a lady to make her redy in, chambere!te. 


CLOSET. 


1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1.(1625) 103 We doe call the 
most secret place in the house appropriate unto our owne 
rivate studies..a Closet. 1611 Bisre Yoel ii. 16 Let the 
ridegroome goe forth of his chamber, and the bride out of 
her closet. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. & Fas. (1851) 
133 The Queen’s garden closet at Windsor. 17133 Swirt 
Frenzy 3. Denny, While I was in my closet pondering 
the case of one of my patients. 1750 JoHNson Rambler 
No. 14 p 3 A sudden intruder into the closet of an author. 

b. esp. Such a room as the place of private de- 
votion (with allusion to 1611 version of Matt. vi. 
6). arch. 

1611 Biste Afaé¢, vi.6 When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet [Wyc ir couch, 16¢/ c. versions chamber, 1881 Kev. 
inner chamber] c¢1680 BEvERIDGE Seri. (1729) 1. 535 Re- 
tire into your closet. .and there look back upon your lives. 
1888 App. Benson in Ties 15 Aug. 8/4 Many of our devout 
poor can find neither space nor quiet for .. solitary closet 
prayer .. For them the retirement of the spacious lonely 
church is the ‘closet’ of Christ. 

e, As the place of private study or secluded 
speculation ; es. in reference to mere theories as 
opposed to practical measures. 

a 1600 Hooker £cc?. Pol. vu. xxiv. § 15 At home or abroad, 
at their tables or in their closets. 1746 CuesterF. Left, 
(1870) 26 The knowledge of the world is only to be ac- 
quired in the world, and not in the Closet. 1789 Govuv. 
Morris in Sparks Life & IW rit. (1832) I. 311 In their closets 
they make men exactly suited to their systems; but..such 
men as exist nowhere else. 1880 W. A. WriGut Saks. 
Rich, 111, Pref. 60 Richard the Third, although not a play 
for the closet, has always been a favourite upon the stage. 
1889 Spectator 23 Mar., The project..whicb.. most at- 
tracts the philanthropists of the closet. 

2. The private apartment of a monarch or poten- 
tate ; the private council-chamber; a room in a 
palace used by the sovereign for private or house- 
hold devotions. Obs. exc. Hist. + Clerk of the 
Closet: see CLERK 6c. ‘+b. A pew in the chapel 
of a castle occupied by the lord and his family, or 
in a Chapel Royal by the Royal family. Oés. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 934 Chaplaynez to pe chapeles 
chosen pe gate. .Pe lorde loutes perto, & pe lady als, In-to 
a comly closet coyntly ho entrez. 1§30 Patscr. 206/1 
Closet, chapetle. 1549 Latimer Serm, bef, Edw. VJ, i. 
(Arb.) 38 Shall any of his sworne chapelins? No. Thei bee 
of the clausset and kepe close such matters. 1565 Act 8 
£liz. c. 4. § 1 Common Prayer in Churches, Chapels, Closets 
and Oratories. 1565 JEwELL Def. Afod. (1611) 104 That 
S. Peter .. sitteth with him [the Pope] in Consistory, or in 
Clauset, discussing of Cases. 16253 MEabE in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, 1, 315. I{I. 202 If the Queens Closet where they now 
say masse were not large enough, let them have it in the 
Great Chamber. 1769 Funius Lett, xii. 52 You have nowa 
strength sufficient to command the closet. 1848 Macautay 
Ifist. Eng. 1. 547 James called into his closet Arnold Van 
Citters..and Everard Van Dykvelt. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) 11. App. 618 Dealings in the royal closet would 
be..likely to be known to a courtier and royal chaplain. 

3. a. A private repository of valuables or (esf. 
in later use) curiosities; a cabinet. arch. or Obs.’ 
In china-closet (q.v.) this passes into b. 

[1598 SHaks. Werry IV. 1. iv. 46.] 1601 — 92d. C. . ii. 134 
But heere’s a Parchment..1 found it in his Closset, ’tis his 
Will. 1605 — Lear uu. iii. 12, I haue lock’d the Letter in 
my Closset. 1659 ASHMOLE Drary (1774)326 Mr. Tradescant 
and his wife told me they had been long considering upon 
whom to bestow their closet of curiosities when they died. 
1680 in Somers Tracts 1. 116 The late House of Commons 
have .. seized Closets and Writings without Information. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAIN St, G4. Brit, uw. ti. (£743) 291 Silver 
coins. .still preserved in the closets of the curious, 1756-7 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 111. 325 A closet full of pieces of 
rock crystal. 

b. A small side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, provisions, etc.; a cupboard. (Not very 
distinct from 4.) 

1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country Farme 584 The Con- 
fectionarie or closet of sweet meates. 1628 WITHER Brit. 
Rememb, 1. 198 The Storehouse, and the Closset of our 
dainties. 1799 JANE AusTEN Left,(1884)1. 209 A closet full 
of shelves .. it should therefore be called a cupboard rather 
than a closet. 

ec. Skeleton in the closet (or cupboard): a private 
or concealcd trouble in one’s house or circum- 
stances, ever present, and ever liable to come into 
view ; see SKELETON. 

4. With special reference to size: Any small 
room; especially one belonging to or communi- 
cating with a larger. Common in north of Engl., 
Scotland, Ircland; Jed-closet, a small bed-room. 

1768 Srerne Sent. Fourn., Case of Deticacy, The little 
room within was adainp cold closet. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. 
Nat. (1852) 11. 596 When the family is squeezed up in scanty 
closets for the sake of having a spacious hall. 1789 P. 
Smytu tr. Addrich's Archit, (1818) 127 Closets are adapted 
to the larger apartments. 

+5. fig. The den or lair of a wild beast. Oés. 

1576 A, Fremine tr, Caius’ Dogs, The Tumbler, Vhis sort 
of dogs .. doth suddenly gripe it [the beast] at the very .. 
mouth of their receptacles or closets. 

6. a. transf. That which affords retirement like 
a private chamber, or which cncloses like a 
cabinet; a hidden or secret place, retreat, recess. 
+ Closet of the heart: the pericardium ; see also b. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 11929 The knightes in the closet [the 
Trojan horse] comyn out swithe. 1450-1530 Alyrr. our 
Ladye 233 Went the sonne of god oute of the pryuy closet 
of the inaydens womhe. 1594 I. B. La Primand, Fr. 
Acad, 11. 221 ‘This skiune..is also called the litle closet 
of the heart. ¢1630 Drumm. oF Hawrn. J’ovms Wks. 
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51 Him, whom .. Mary’s pure closet now doth bear. 1663 
Butter Afed. 3. i. 178 What Adam dreamt of when his 
Bride Came from her closet in his side. 1674 N. FairFax 
Bulk & Selv. 147 We see them [our souls] bound..to the 
narrow closet of a mans body. 

b. fig. 

1413 Lypcate Pilgr. Sowdle v. xiv. (1483) 110 Within a 
lytel closet of his entendement. 1577 HANMER Anc. Eccl. 
Ffist. 419 The grace of God resiant in tbe closset of his 
breste. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. H26, ii. (1821) 37 Enter .. 
into the Closet of your Conscience. 186z GouLsurNn /’ers. 
Relig. w. (1873) 40 The Closet of the heart. 


7. Short for + ‘ Closet’of ease,’ ‘ water-closet’ 

1662 GerRBIER Princ. 27 A Closet of ease. 1869 E. A. 
Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 4 Some persons will use the 
closet twice daily. 1887 Spectafor 12 Mar. 345/2 The stench 
from the overcrowding or from closets is almost unbearable. 

8. fcr. An ordinary resembling the Bar (sb. 6), 
bunt of half its breadth. 

1572 BosseweE.t Armorte 12b, A Closset is the halfe of 
the Barre, and tenne of them maie be borne in one fielde. 
1766-87 Porny /feraldry iv. 74 The Bar has two Diminu- 
tives, the closet which contains half of the Bar, and the 
Barrulet, which is the half of the closet. 

+9. A sewer. Sc. Obs. 

(Translating L. cloaca: origin doubtful; there is nothing 
like it in French.] 

1533 BeLLenpen Livy (1822) 70 (Jam.) He drew mony 
closettis, condittis, and sinkis fra the hight of the toun to 
the. .low partis thairof. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 111. 499 


Out-throw ane closat quhair the filth did ryn Ofall that place. © 


10. atirib., as a. closet-canidlestick, -door, etc. ; 
esp. in reference to the closet as b. a place of 
private devotion, as closet-chapel, -devotion, -medi- 
tation, -prayer, -religion, -vow; or ¢, of private 
study and speculation, as closet-lucubration, -philo- 
Sopher, -politician, -reasoner, -speculation, -student, 
-study, etc.; A. in sense 2, closet-chaplain, -work ; 
e. in sense 3, closct-kecper, + closet-draught, 
-picture (=cabinet drawing or picture). 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2068/4 One *Closet Candlestick, with 
Snuffers and Extinguisher. 1647 Futter Good Th. in 
Worse 7. (1841) 130 What, several *closet-chapels for those 
of the same bed and board? 1649 Mitton Zikov. xxiv. 492 
Reasons, why he should rather pray by the officiating mouth 
of a *Closet-chaplain. 1691-8 Norris Pract, Disc. 120 The 
general defect of our common *Closet-devotions. /6%:2. 339 
Those great Master-pieces of his Art, those *Closet-Draughts 
of his beauty. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Nori. & Eng. 1. 61 
None of the Desk and *Closet-helps for philological study. 
1666 Pepys Diary (1879) 111, 422 Tom Cheffins. .the king's 
*closett-keeper. 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paiut. (1786) 11. 206 The office of closet-keeper to the King. 
1818 B. O’Reiwry Greenland 243 Sailing to the north pole 
has been long a very favourite subject for *closet lucubra- 
tion, 1815 W. Puitups Oxdd. AZin. & Geol, (1818) 101 The 
speculations of mere *closet-philosophers. 1721 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6003/3 Great choice of the finest *Closet Pictures, 1815 
T. JerFerson IW/rit.(1830) 1V.247 *Closet politicians merely, 
unpractised in the knowledge of men. 1678 Bunyan Pilger. 
1, 216 They cast off..private Duties, as *Closet-Prayer. 
1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. (1737) If]. 328 [Bp. J. Taylor’s 
Treatises] are in use..as well for church-service as *closet- 

reparation. 1782 Miss Burney Cec¢/¢a 1. ii. (1783) 21 The 
“closet reasoney. 1803 CuarmMers Le? in Life (1851) 1. 476 
Nature takes her own way, unmindful of the *closet specu- 
lations of theory. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 11. xxiv. § 1. (1876) 
394 Not *closet students .. but men of the world and of 
business. 1886 Q. Kev. Apr. £19 The *closet-study which 
had analysed the experiences of the. .world. 1649 Mitton 
Etkon, xxiv. 489 They knew the King..to have suckt from 
them and their *Closetwork all his impotent principles of 
Tyrannie and Superstition. 

+11. In reference to the closet as a place of pri- 
vacy, the word was formerly almost adjectival = 
Trivate. Ods. 

1612-5 Br. Hate Conten:p/. Biv. (T.), There are stage-sins 
and there are closet-sins. 1657 AusTEN /'ruit Trees 1. 159 
The secret and closet good works of [God’s] people. 1706 
Drake Pref to Secr. Mem, Eart Leicester, That these were 
not written for closet memoirs appears by the stile and 


manner of thein,. 
Closet (klpzéts, v. [f prec. sb.] 


1. ¢vans. To shut up or dctain in a ‘ closet ’ (see 


prec. 1, 2), as for private conference, or secret treaty. 

1687 TRAMALLIER in Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 166 
‘They had closeted the Dr. for about an hour. ?1690 Con- 
sid, Katsiug Money x Our Constitution was overthrown. .by 
closetting and corrupting Members of Parliament. shin 
Smotiett Nod, Rand, 1. 390 She closeted her. .and gave her 
to know that she had seen me. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eug. 
{I. 217 The king asserted that some of the Churchmen whom 
he had closeted had offered to make large concessions to the 
Catholics, on condition that the persecution of the Puritans 
might go on. 

b. esp. in pass., 4o be closeted with or together. 

1749 Fietpine Vou: Yones (1775) U1. 162 The lawyer and 
Blifil have been closeted so close lately. 1847 TEXxYSON 
Princ. ui. 40 Very like men indeed—And with that woman 
closeted for hours! 1865 Trotiore Belton Est, xxv. 304 
Captain Aylmer and Miss Amedroz were to be closeted to- 
gether in the little back drawing-room. 1884 Pall Mali G. 
5 Sept. 1/1 The Austrian Minister was recently closeted 
with the German Chancellor. 

+e. To discuss or arrange in the closet, to 
scheme in secret (40 do something). Obs. 

1624 W. Yoncr Diary (Camden 1848) 78 He coming out 
of Spain, they having closeted to detain him. 

2. fig. To shut zf in any private repository. 

1595 I. Epwarvs Cephalus (1878) 54 Oh why doth Nep- 
tune closet vp my deere? 1633 G. Herpert 7eurple, Decay 
iv, Ihe heat Of thy great love once spread, as in an urn 
Doth closet up it self. 


CLOSING. 


Closeted (klp:zétéd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Shut up in, orasin, a closet ; kept in a closet ; 
secret, hidden ; private, retired. 

1684 CHarnock Attrib, God (1834) 1. 536 The thoughts are 
the most closeted acts of man. 1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady 
Mandeville (1782) 1. 141 Closeted moralists, strangers to the 
human heart. 1883 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Dec. 51/1 
A household that. .possessed no closeted skeleton, 

2. [f. Closer sb.] Furnished with closets. 

1885 Frul. Scteuce July 389 The Sewage of an unclosetted 
town..as that of a thoroughly closetted town. 

Closeting (kle-zétin), v7. sb. [f. CLoset v. + 
-ING!.] The action of the verb CLosET; sfcc. a 
private conference (csp. between two persons). 

1687 Ellis Corr. (1828) 1. 291 Lord Woster’s regiment is 
given to Lord Montgomery. .the cashiered Lord cries aloud 
by closeting. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) V. Ixx. 264 
[James If] had employed. .with the members of parliament 
many private conferences, which were then called closetings. 
1880 Mrs. L. B. WALForp 7ronblesome Daughters 11. xxi. 
195 All the little kindnesses, the sisterly closetings .. which 
had of late sprung up between them. 

Clo-setless, a. rare. [f. CLOsET sé. + -LESS.] 
Without a closet. 

1882 New York Tribune 12 July, In rooms that are closet- 
less a corner can be spared. 

+Closh, sé.1 Ods. Forms: 5 cloishe, 5-6 
closshe, cloysh.e, 6 clashe, classhe, claish(e, 
claisshe, clayshe, 6-7 closhe, 6- closh.  [a. 
Flem. and Du. &4/os bow! (for playing). Kilian 
has &los, globus, sphzra, £/os-bane sphzristcrium, 
klos-bcytel flagellum, vola, &los-foorte annulus 
spheeristerii, 2/ossex ludere sphzra, ludere globo 
per annulum; Plantin (1573) has &/os une boule, 
hlos-bane pare a bouler, &/os-poorte une porte 4 
bouler, anneau de fer 4 passer la boule, 4/ossen 
bouler, jouer 4 la boule par travers un anneau de 
fer. These terms still occur in Du. Dictionaries, 
though the game appears to be obs. in Holland.] 

An obsolete game with a ball or bowl, prohibited 
in many successive statutes in the 15-16the. It 
was obsolete before the time of Cowell (1554- 
1611), who supposed it to be equivalent to nine- 
pins or skittles. From the 16th c. Dntch lexico- 
graphers and Dutch descriptions, it appears that 
the bowl used in the game had to be driven by 
a spade- or chisel-shaped implement, the £/os-bey/ed, 
through a hoop or ring, as in croquet, 

14977 Act 17 Edw. /V, c. 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeuez 
appellez Cloishe Kaylez half kewle Hondyn & Hondoute & 
Quekeborde. rags — 11 //en, V//,c. 2. § 5 Noon apprentice 
.. [shall] pley .. at the Tenys Closshe Dise Cardes Bowles. 
1514 Fitzners. Fust, Peas (1538) 80 b, Tenes, Clashe, Dise, 
Cardes, Boules, or any other unlawful games. 1531 ELyor 
Gov. 1. xxvii, In classhe is emploied to litle strength; in 
boulyng often times to moche. 1541 Act 33 Hex. VITL, c. 
9g. § 8 Any common house, alley or place of bowlinge, 
Coytinge, Cloyshe, Coyles, halfe bowle, Tennys, Dysing, 
Table, or Cardinge. 1548 Br. Hoorer 10 Commandut. xi. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 393 Here is forbidden also all games 
for money, as dice, cards, cloyshe, and other, 1581 Lam- 
BARDE £tren. u. vii. (1588) 203 Every Iustice of the Peace 
may... enter into any common house or place where any 
playing at the Bowles, Coites, Closh, Cailes.. or at any 
other game prohibited. .schal be suspected to be used. 1607 
CoweELt /uterpr., Closhe is an unlawfull game forbidden 
by the statute which is casting of a bowle at nine pinnes of 
wood, 1641 Termes de la Ley 62 But there [it] is no more 
properly cald Clash .. it is now ordinarily call’d Kailes or 
Kiles. 180z Strutt Sforts & Past. 1. vil, 239. 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess, (1889) 1. 45 The younger amused themselves 
with claish or kegelspiel. 

Hence + Closh-bane [MDu. 4/0s-bane, mod.Du. 
4los-baan bowling-green, f. daan way, road, alley, 


etc.], a green or ground for playing closh. 

1soo Cartulary Hosp. St. Thomas, Sonthwark (Stow MS. 
640, Brit. Mus. If. 336b), A lease.. of the tenement some- 
tyme called the ffawcon, after a tenysplay & cloishbane, 
with all maner edifices, gardeyns, & grounds. 

Closh, s2.2. Also clowse, clush. (See quot.) 

1572 Mascay Gout. Cattle, O.cen (1627) 27 The Clowse is 
a kind of griefe which doth commonly happen on the necke 
of labouring cattle. 1614 Marxuam Cheap Husé. (1623) 92 
Now for the Closhe or Clowse, which causeth a beast to pill 
and loose the haire from his necke, and is bred by drawing 
in wet and rainie weather. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.Vv. 
Clush, Clush and swollen Neck, a Distemper in Cattle. 

{ The following seems to be an error: 

1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3, Closh or Founder, a Distemper in 
the Feet of Cattle. So 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict, s.v. Closh. 

Closier, obs. form of CLOSER. 

Closing (klawzin), vd/. sb. [f. CLosx v.] 

1. The action of the vb. CLosg, in varions senses; 
shutting; enclosing; drawing together; ending, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xvii. (1495) 122 Somme 
letters ben sownyd. .hy closyng of the lyppes. 1530 PALscr. 
206/1 Closyng of a ground with hedge or pale, closture. 
1596 Suaks. 1 Aen. /V, wi. ii. 133 ‘The closing of some 
glorious day. 1625 Marknam Sonldiers Accid. 16 The 
Opening and Closing either of Rankes or Fyles. 1793 
Smeaton Ldystoue L. § 295 The closing of the joints. 1848 
Maui. Pol, con. 1. 132 The closing of the continental ports 
against our manufactures. 

b. Also with advbs. 

1380 Hoiiypanp J7reas. Fr, Tong, Closture de hayes, a 
closing in with hedges. 1675 Brooks Gold. Aey Wks. 1867 Vv. 
320, I must hasten to a closing up of this particular. 1819 
Wornpsw. /faggoner 1, 266 At closing-in of day. 
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CLOSING. 


c. spec. A coming to terms, agrecinent, or union, 
1614 Be. Hart //eaven oe Earth § 4. 111 Faire spoken 
at the first closing. 1697 Cottier Ess. Mor. Subj. uw. (1709) 
57 Pride is so unsociable a Vice .. that there is no closing 
with il. 1837 THACKERAY Aaveuszing i, This sudden clos- 
ing with him. . 
+2. That which closes or makes fast, a fastening. 

138% Wycuir Baruch vi. 17 Prestes oft kepen the dores 
with elosingis [Vulg. e/ausurts] and lockis. _1§00-25 Vergi- 
Zinsin Thoms Prose Kou. (1858) 11, 34 Virgilius put a waye 
the closynge and reseyued the emperour into his castell. 

+3. An enclosed place, an enclosure. Cds. 

3398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xvu, clii. (1495) 704 Wythin 
the closynge or the clausure of the temple, ¢1665 Mrs. 
Hutciuanson Ave, Col. Hutchinson (1846) 233 ‘The foot 
should march a private way through the closings. f 

4. atirib., as in closing-fat (vat), -step (ALL); 
closing-hammer, a hammer uscd for closing the 
seams of iron plates. 

[x454 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 11. 555/r1, 1 closing fal, 
16/.] 1833 Regud. /ustr. Cavalry \. 19 The side or closing 
step is performed from the halt in quick lime. 

losing, ///. 2. That closes, in various senses ; 
shutting; drawing close together ; enclosing, etc. 

1610 Suaks. Tenip. ut. iii. 64 The still closing waters. 166 
Devven /adian Eutperor u. ii, Closing Skies might still 
conlinue bright. 1809 W. Irvine A‘micherd, vii. xii, ‘The 
closing eye of the old warrior. 

b. Concluding, ending. 

1795 Soutney Joan of Arc vin. 114 My closing hour of 
life. 1850 Tennyson /u Afei. cv, The closing cycle rich in 
good. sb MrCaxrtuy Own Trues 1. 412 The closing sen- 
tence of the speech. . 

Hence +Closingly adv., in a closing manner, 
inclusively. Oés. 

3449 Pecock Refr. 1. xix, 111 He theryn.. biddith in- 
cludingli and closingli al it 10 be doon. 

Closser, -et, obs. ff. CLosurr, CLOSET. 

+Closter. Os. Also -tre, -tyr(e. fad. L. 
clostrum, var. of claustrum, whence OHG. &iésicr, 
Ger. &loster, MDu. clooster. Du. &looster in same 
sense.}_ A cloister, monastic cell, or monastery. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 80 A closter pei bigan. 
/bid. 172 Better him wer. .in clostre haf led his life. c14as 
Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/6 Aroc edaustruit, clostyre. 1556 
Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 98 The swerde was willed 10 be 
borne downe in the closter. 

b. Comb. 

3536-40 Piler. Tale 182 in Thynue’s Animadz., He loked 
not as he were closter-penl. 

Closter, -tre, obs. ff. CLUSTER, 


+Closterer. Os. =CLOISTERER. 
“a@1300 Cursor WW. 27172 (Cott.) Werlds man, or clerc, or 
closterer, ; 

+Closulet. Obs. rare". [f. L. classzla, in 
med.L. (also c/osuw/a) little enclosure, closct, ce!l + 
-Ev.] A small closet or cell. 

1633 P. Fretcner Purple /s/, vi. xi, Deep in the earth she 
[the badger] frames her prettie cell, And into halls and 
closulets divides. 

Closure (klau-ziiz). Also 5 closser, 6 cloasure. 
[a. OF. closuee that which encloscs, a barrier :—L. 
claustira, f. stem claus- of claud-ére to shut, close: 
see -URE, Sense 32 arose, partly at least, by pho- 
netic confusion with Cxioser sé,1, although it 
might have been developed independently: cf. afer- 
ture, struclure, etc.] 

+1. That which encloses, shuts in, or confines ; 
a fence, wall, barrier, case, cover, setting, etc. Ods. 

¢ 3385 Cuaucer /ers. 7. ? 796 Beestes .. that breketh the 
hegge or the closure [v. ~. of the closur(e, closeure, clausure]. 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xiii. 35 With dyches and palis 
..and wyth closures made of tymbre, 1568 Grarton Chron, 
II. 477 [They] opened the Barres and Closure. rg90 GREENE 
Fr, Bacon (1630) 44 Scrowles..Wrapt in rich closures of fine 
burnishl gold. 1670 W. Simeson //ydrol, Ess, 121 An avo- 
lation of spirituous parts through all vessels and closures. 
1833 J. Hottann Afann/. Metals (Cabinet Cycl.) 11. 181 So 
as to form a closure abou! the case. 1873 3. Taytor Faust 
i, (1875) I. 20 The spirit world no closures fasten. 

+b. more generally: Bound, limit, circuit. Ods. 

1594 Suaks. Rick. ///, ul. iii. 11 Within the guiltie Clo- 
sure of thy Walls. 1613 Hevwoop Brazen Ave u.ii. Wks. 
1874 11. 236 [I will] catch them [birds] in the closure of 
this wire. one G. Sannys Cloust’s Passion 54 That fatal 
aArk..whose closure held ‘Those two-leav'd Tables. 

+2. An entrenchment, fortress, fort. [So in late 
L.] Obs. 

@ 1400-50 Alerander 4890 Vp-on be cop of pe cliffe a 
closure he fyndis, A palais. a rey Tirtort Cesar xii. (1530) 
15 One fortresse or closure both for them and for his campe. 
1§77-87 Houssurp Chron. I. 1536/2 Alured..going foorth of 
his closure, repaired to the campe of the Danishking. 1594 
Greene, etc. Looking Glasse (1861) 123 Hide me in closure. 

+3. An enclosed place. Os. 

ICf. 1386 in 1.) 1496-7 Act 12 //en. VII, c. 11 § 2 The 
seid Manoirs with their .. Medowes, Pastures, Closures, 
Woodis. r598 Manwoop Lawes Forest xxiv. § 5 (1615) 248 b, 
Any Coppies or Closure in the Purlieu, estraitening the 

Kings Deere from the Forest. 1609 Biste (Douay) Ze. 
xlii. 7 An utter closure according to the celles. 

+4. The act of enclosing, shutting up, or con- 
fining ; enclosure; the fact or condition of being 
enclosed or shut up. Oés. 

¢3420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 805 Now rayle hem, and of 
closure is noo doute. 1538 Church, Ace. St. Dunstan's, 

Canterb., A lode of thornes for closure of the seid house. 
1592 WvRtey A rimorie iii. 154 My closure I with great im- 
Patience tooke. 1647 //ushandutan's Plea agst. Tithes 35 
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In the chiliern parts of Buckinghamshire and Harfordshire, 
where the Land lyes in closure, @1gxx Ken Adan 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 39 In sacred Convents every glad Re- 
cluse Thought it no Crime froin Closure to break loose. 

5. The act of closing or shutting. 

1600 Hottaxp / ivy ‘Transl. Pref 2 Before Augustus’s 
second closure thereof [i.e. of the temple of Janus]. 1676 
Tempe Let. Williamson Wks. 1731 1. 385 Before the 
Closure of this Pacquet, 1756 NuGent Gr. Jour, / rauce 
1¥V. 103 The closure and the re-opening of the theatre. 1855 
Bain Senses & Jat. 1. 11.1864) 64 The wire mus be acted on 
at both ends, by the closure of the circuit. 1879 CAKPENTER 
Ment. Phys. 1. ti, 29 The closure of the fingers tn grasping. 

b. Closed condition. 

1845 Lp, Campsett Chancellors (1857) 1. xiii. 198 These 
straws. ,distend the book from its accustomed closure. 1887 
J. Payn in New York /udependent XXXI1X. 1064 After 
fourteen months of closure. 

+86. An agrceing upon terms, a coming to an 
arrangement 7zv7?h ; agreement, union, unity. Cf. 
CuosE wv. 14. Obs. 

1647 Sactmarsn Spark/. Glory (1847) 148 Ina pure spiritual 
closure, or unity of Spirit. 1649 Cromwect Let. Ixi. 14 Mar. 
(Carlyle), So much do I desire a closure with you. 1659 
Rusuw. /fist. Coll. 1.73 The Catholick King .. pretended 
so much zeal to a Closure with England. 1668 Howe Séess. 
Righteous (1825) 179 This. .draws the .. Soul into a closure 
and league with him. A 

+7. The part or means by which anything is 
closed or fastened; a fastening, attachment. Ods. 

3616-61 Hotypay Perstus 331 Claverius thinks that the 
knot or closure was adorn'd with some bright gemme. 
164 Frencu Distid/. v. (1651) 134 Lule the closures with 
potters earth. 1685 J. Cooke Marrow of Chirurg, ‘ed. 4) 
1, 1. 166 After which, put a Closure [/. ¢, napkin or diaper] 
to the Woman. a 1744 Pore Let. Swift (J.), Without a 
seal, wafer, or any closure whatever. 

+ b. Applied to the fontanels of the skull. rare. 

1569 R. Anorosetr. A de.vts’ Seer. wv. 1. 41 Make a plaister, 
and put it vpon the cloasure of children. /déd. 1v. u. 58 
Lay 1t vpon the closure of the pacients heade, 

te. Arch. (See quot.) Obs. 

161% Cotar., Lauterne..also, the scutcheon or closure of 
a’l'ymber vault, where the ends of the branches thereof doe 
meel. 1770 Lioyp in PA Trans. LXI. 253, I could find 
no closure of the dome. 

+d, A composition for closing the openings of 
vessels, a luting. Ods. 

3641 Frencu Disti/i. i. (1651) 4 Take Loam and the white 
of an Egge, mix them into a Pasl.. This. .is a good closure. 

e. Building. The arrangement of bricks or stones 
at the end or corncr of a wall, etc.; also += 
CLOSER? 3, q. Vv. for quot. 

1881 Mechanic 546 The closure at the reveal should be a 
bond closure. 

8. A bringing to a conclusion ; end, close. 

1588 Suaxs. 77¢. A. v. iti, 134 Make a mutuall closure of 
our house. 16:6 1. Goow1n Moses & Aaron (1655) 220 The 
feast of Pentecos! which was the end and closure of their 
harvest. 1676 Row Coutu, Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 511 
The Ireaty would come to a peaceable closure against that 
time. 1870 E. H. Pemuer /rag. Lesbos vii. 110 The 
point that brings the closure of thine own Marks but the 
outset of my suffering. 

9. spcc. The closing of a debate in a legislative 
assembly by vote of the house or by other com- 
petent authority. 

On the first introduction of rules giving the House of 
Commons this power in 18&2 the principle was often called 
the c/éture, the name applied to it in the French Assembly. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 1/2 What is the Closure? The 
right of the House of Commons to say that a dehate shall 
close when discussion has been exhaosted. 1887 /éd/d. 
10 May 1/1 To get through the seven lines took nearly 
twelve hours and three closures. 1887 Spectator 28 May 
722/1 On Monday night the Closure was applied four 
times. 

Closure, v. [f. prec. sb., sense 9.] /rans. ‘lo 
apply the closure to (a debate or speaker . 

3887 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 8 Going on protesling against 
this bill until we have been closured upon every stage. 1887 
Tintes 30 May 9/1 Closored in the House of Coinmons. .the 
voice of truth and justice ought to have rung out to-day. 
3888 A. J. Batrour in Times 20 July 8/2 He never had any 
desire to closure this debate to-night. 

Clot (klpt), 54. Forms: 1-5 clot(t, 4-7 clotte, 
(3 elute, 3-5 clote), 3- clot. [OK. c/oz/, cloZ, 
corresp. to MEIG. &/oz, \Alotzes), mod.Ger. klots 
lump, block (of wood), pointing to WGer. £/oz/- 
:—OTeut. *4/u7/o- masc. or neuter. This word, of 
which few examples have come down to us from 
the earlier stages, is a weak-grade deriv. of the 
same root which has given Du. 4/os block, log, 
and Cxieat, ONG. ch/oz, Ger. &lose lump, wedge, 
ball, etc.; the pre-Teut. forms being *¢/ud-uo-, 
glid-to-, and glowdo- respectively. See also CLop. 

The root *g/ud-, g/eucd-, appears to have been a derivative 
form of g/u-, gévu-, ‘ glonierare’: cf. Ctop, Crew.) 

. gen. A mass, lump, rounded mass: esp. onc 
formed by cohesion or congelation. 

a x000 Gloss in fiaupt's Zettschr. UX. 488 A/assa, of clyne 
vel clottum. ¢1305 Judas /scariot 25 in £. E. P.(18625108 
pe see him [Judas] hurlede vp and doun as a liber clot. 
1387 Trevisa Deser. Brit. (Caxton)6 There the fyre slaketh 
hit chaungeth in to stone clottes. 1398 — Aarth, De PR. 
xvi. xlvii. (Tollem. MS.), Clot fed. 1495 clotte] is ordeynid of 
gaderynge of pouder in a clustre, for erpe bounde and clonge 
to gederes is a clot. a 1400 Pisted Susan 111 :Cott. MS.) 
The columbyne, be caraway in clottys bey cleue. 1577 
Harxison England i. xxiii. (1877! 1. 352 The embers. .con- 
gealed into clots of hard stone. 1598 Stow Sur, (1754' 1.1. 


CLOT. 


vi. 31/1 Clots of gold. 1679 Punt Staffordsh. (1686) 120 Marle 
..fetcht out of the ground in clots or lumps. rzzatr. /’umet’s 
Hist. Drags 1, 189 Assa-Fuctida is a gum in great yellow 
Clots. 1855 Cor, Wiseman Fabiola 275 Crumbled like a 
clot of dust in his hands. 1887 Hatt Caine Deewsler xxv. 
161 A great clot of soil might give way above. . him. 

2. A semi-solid lump formed of coagulated or 
curdled liqnid, or of melted material, 

[1365 Durh. Halmote Rolls (Surtees) 39 Ardebant clotes 
olei unde malus odor exict.] 1526 Pilgr. /erZ iW. de W. 
1531) 206 Whiche threwe..clottes of myre at hym. a 1636 
Bacon (J.', The white of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch, 1834 J. Forurts 
Laeunec's Dis. Chest 63 He expectorated an immense clot 
of mucus. 1853 Sovvr Pautroph. 172 ‘The clots which 
form .. conslitute the finest and most delicale butter. 

b. spec. of blood. 

1631 Cotcr., Grumean de sang, a clot, or clulter of con- 
gealed bloud. 1676 R. Wiseman Surgery (J.), A clot of 
grumous blood. 1829 Hoon Fug. slram xvii, For every 
clot a burning spot Was scorching In my brain. 1875 JoweTT 
Piato (ed. 2) HI. 701 They filled a bowl of wine and cast in 
a clot of blood for each of them. 

e. Ilence 7he clot: that part of blood which 
turns solid, and scparates from the serzem or per- 
manently liquid part. 

1802 A. Duncan Aunads Aled. 1. Lustr. 1. 113 When the 
blood .. has given out all the serum .. the coagulated mass 
which swims in the middle, is known by the name of the Clot. 
3878 ‘I’, Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.15 That this ‘ buffy coat’ is 
due to the fact that the blood-corpuscles subside in the 
liquor sanguinis during coagulation, leaving the upper 
portion of the clot colourless. 1881 Mivant Cat 194 Soine- 
times the clot is of a lighler colour. : 

+3. A hardened lump of earth. In this sense still 
dialeetal ; in the literary language Con has taken 
its place. Ods. a. with clay, carvh, etc., expressed. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 24026 (Cott.) O clai pai kest at him pe 
clote [z.7. clol, clott, clotte]} 1413 Lyne. Pilgr. Sowle 1. 
iv. (1859) 5 A clote of black erthe. 1535 CovrexpaLe Jod 
xxviii, 6 Where y* clottes of the earth are golde. 1647 H. 
More Soug of Sou/ 1.1. Ixiv, He wox like earthly clot 

b. without qualification: =CLop., 

exzas 2. E. Allit, P. A. 856 Al-ba3 oure corses in clottez 
clynge. ?e1475 //unt, Hare 9t Then euery man had a 
mall, Syche as thei betyn clottys withall. 1533 Fitzners. 
/Iusb, $15 This harrowe is good to breake the greatte 
clottes. 1570 Levins J/auip, 176/23 A clot, gleba, 1641 
Best Farm. Bhs. (1856) 107 Clottes from the faugh field. 
1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. iv. § 5 (1681) 45 It must be 
finely harrowed, and all Clots, Stones, Turfs, etc. picked 
away. 1876-88 in Glossaries of Cumberland, Yorksh., N. 
W, Line., Leicestersh., Berkshire, 1. of Wight. 1876 Mid 
Yorksh. Gloss.,‘ As cold asa clot.’ 3877 //odderness Gloss., 
Clot, a clod of earth..(‘ clot of blood’ nol used’. 

e. as collective singular, or as name of the 
substance: Cloddy earth or clay. 

e13a5 £. LE. Aliit. P. A. 320 Py corse in clot mot calder 
k[lleue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. alvi. (1495'568 
Saphire stones the place thereof and clott [g/e/z] therof is 
gold. 15868 I. Howeit Ard. A omitie (1879) 60 Dead and 
cladde with clot of clay. ; 

da. A clod with the grass on it; a sod. 

1460 Wedulla Gram. in Pronp. Parv, 83 Gleba est durus 
cespes cuin herba, an harde klotte. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 68 A 
Clotte, cespis. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Clot, a clod, a sod. 

4. fig. A dull fellow, a Ciop. Still déa/. 

3632 1B. Jonson J/agu. Lady 1. i, Feats of fine under- 
standing To abuse clots and clowns with. 1876 I Aitdy 
Gioss., Clot, a clumsy fellow. 

+5. A hill, or ?mound. OAs. rare. 

exzag LE. Alt. P, A. 788 pe hyl of Syon pat semly clot. 

+ 6. ? The stump of a tree or plant. Ods. rave. 

2577 B. Goocr /feresbach’s [1 usb. .(1586) 53 Some of the 
Leafe some of the Clot, some of the Head, some of both. 

7. Comb. CLor-minn, -PATE, -Pou.. Also elct- 
head \dia/.) = Crot-vatE; clot-cold adj. 

1878 Cunbrid, Gloss., Clot-heed, a stupid person 
Sheffield Gloss. 45 ‘A dead man is said to be e/ot-eold. 

Clot (klt’, v. Forms: 5-6 clott(e, (6 clutt), 
6- clot. [f. Cror sé.1] 

1. trans. ‘Yo frec (lands\ from clods; aédso/. to 
crush clods. Still da/. Cf. Cop v. 

a1go0 Ortus Voc. in Promp. Par. 83 Occo, glebas fran- 
gere, toclotte [Promp. Parv. MS. K ¢ 1490 Aas cloddyn). 
1483 Cath. Aug. 68 To Clotte, occare. 1549 Latimer 
Serum, Plough Wks. J. 57 The ploughman .. tilicth his land 
. -harroweth it, and clotteth it. 1630 Markuam Farce, 
/Tusb. (2649) 35 Harrow it againe, clot it, smooth it. 1623 
Althorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtous Imrod 44 To 37 
women, 2 daies a picce, clotling the meddowes 00 18 06, 
388: Leicestersh. Gloss., Clot, to break up the clods ufter 
harrowing, with a beetle or large mallet. 

2. iuir. To form itself’ into clots, lumps, or 
congcaled masses. Cf. CLop v. 3. ' 

1530 Pacscr. 48S/1 This yerthe clotteth so faste that it 
muste be broken. 1607 Torseut Four-/. Beasts (1673) 2123 
The snow doth weary her and clot opon her hinder feet. 
1737 Wraoney Fam, Dict, sv. Brewing, Boiling hot liqoor 

. will make the imalt clot and cake together. 1768-74 
Teucner Zt. Nat. (1852) I. 80 The bed becomes uneasy by 
the feathers clotting together into hard knobs. 

3. Of fluids, as blood, crcam, gravy: To coagu- 
late, curdle, run into clots. 

1§9x Percivatt Sf. Dict., Engruniecer, lo clot, to quar 
like cold blood. 1676 Haciev in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men 
(1841) I. 242 ‘That sort of ink I find..very apt to clot in the 
pen. 1801 Soutney VAadada uu, xvi, The blood not yet had 
clotted on his wound. 1886 VMehalah 328 Tid her come at 
once before the gravy clots. , : 

4. trans. To cause to cohere in clots; to mat with 
sticky inatter ; to cover with clots of dirt, ete. 


CLOT. 


1697 C’tess D' Axnoy's Trav. (1706) 35 His Hair was all 
clotted together. 1767 Ess. in Ann. Reg. 182/2 Clotting 
his white hairs with dirt. 1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 77 
The blood from his wounded ear .. clotted the fingers of 
the robber. 1865 Dickens Afxzt. Fr. 1. xiv, A new blast 
storniing at it, and clotting the wet hair. 

5. zxtr. ‘To become gross’ (J.). 

6. dial. See quot.) 

1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Clot, to throw clods, pelt with clods, 
etc. They clottit t’ lasses wid apples. 

7. dial. (See quot.) Cf. Cuat. 

{1847-78 Hariiwet Coze-clatting, spreading manure on 
the fields.} 1881 Lezcestersh. Gloss., Clot, to scatter manure 
left by animals on grazing land. CJlotting-fork, a fork for 
scattering manure left on grazing land. 

Clot: see CrouT sé. 8. 

tClot-bird. O¢s. [f. Cror, clod+Brrp.] A 
species of bird frequenting fallow-fand ; the Wheat- 
ear (Saxicola enanthe); called also Arling, Clod- 
hopper, and Fallow-smiter. (Erroneously applied 
by some to the Hawfinch, Coccothraustes vulgaris.) 

1544 Turner Avium Hist. 44 Kvavos, Caruleo,aclotburd, 
asmatche, an arlyng, a steinchek. 1580 Barer Adv. C 680 


Clotbirde, a birde that appeareth not in winter; a smatch; ~ 


an arling, carzleo. 1618 LatHam 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 
144 The Clot bird in the fallow fields. .is a very fat and a 
dainty bird much like vnto the Martine. 1655 Mouret & 
Benn. Health's [mpr. (1746) 185 Coccothraustes..The Clot- 
bird, called sometimes a Smatch, or an Arling, is as big al- 
most as a Thrush, feeding chiefly upon Cherries, and 
Cherry-kernels. 1753 CuHamsers Cycl, Supp., Clot-bird..a 
name by which the common cenanthe is called in many 
parts of England. 

Clot-bur (klpt,bzz). Also clote-, clott-.  [f. 
CLOTE sé.+ Bur; the vowel shortened before two 
consonants, as in borfire.] The Burdock or ‘ great 
clote’, Arctium Lappa. + Lesser Clot-bur (obs.), 
the Bur-weed, Nanthium Strumarium. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 81 Xanthium is 
called in english Dichebur or Clotbur. _ 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. vill, 14 There be two sortes of Clotte Burres in this Coun- 
trey; the one is the great Burre, and the other y® lesser 
Burre. /did, 1. vili.15 The lesser Clote Burre is called. .in 
English Diche Burre and lowse Burre. /éiéd¢. mm. x. 328 
Great broade leaves. .lyke to the leaves of Clot Burre. 1601 
Hottanp Piiny I. 227 The great Clot-bur, called in Greek 
Arcion. 1655 Mourer & Benner //ealth Jinprov. (1746) 
313 Bur-Roots(I mean of the Clot-bur). eaten like a young 
green Artichoke with Pepper and Salt. 1737 OzELL Rade- 
fais 1. xvi. II. 124 Clotburs..which he cast upon the gowns 
and caps of honest people. 1776 WiTHERING Brit. P7.(1796) 
II. 184 Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-burr, Hurr-burr. 

Clote (klaut). Forms: 1 el&te, 3- clote, (4-5 
cloote). 7 cloat, 7-9 clots, (cluts, clowts). 
[OE. cldte:—OTeut. type *£/aztén-: indicating a 
pte-Teut. root *glezd- (glid-, glotd-), prob. related 
to the simpler g/ez- to stick (see CLAY). 

Of other names for this and similar plants, Ciute (?:— 
Rlaitjén) and Cute (?:—24t- or Alit-) evidently belong to 
the same root; but Ciirue, and its family (root *g/7/-) and 
Ger. #@ette with its allies (root *e/ef-) are not connected, at 
least directly, though like cdéve and its cognates (root *2/7/-) 
all may be ultimately based on the simpler *g/ez-, g77-.] 

l. The Burdock (Arctium Lappa); also the 
prickly balls or burs which it bears. 

a7zoo Epinal Gil. 144 Blitum clatae [Eri & Corpus 
clate; Leidex Gl. 45 Lappa clate}. c1000 Sax. Leechd. 
II. 56 Bisceop wyrt .. & clatan, wyl on ealad. ¢1265 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557 Laffa, bardane, clote. 1382 
Wrciir Hosea x. 8 Cloote and breere shal stye on the 
auters ofhem. a1387 Simon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 12 
Bardana, clote, gert burr, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. xciil. (Tollem. MS.), ‘ apaee: pe clote [1535 clete} 
..hap..knottes with crokid prikkes pat ofte cleuep to mannis 
clopes. a 1450 A /phita(Anecd. Oxon.) 20 Clofe, cuius fructus 
uocatur, Burre. 1580 Hottysanp 77veas. Fr. Tong, Bar- 
dane, the herb ..Cloates that beareth the greene Burre. 
c¢1s80 PutreNnHAM in Nichols Progress Q. Liss. U1. 479 
Clinginge as fast as little clotes Or burres uppon younge 
children’s cotes. 1611 CotcGr., Lazzpourde, the cloat, or 
great Burre. 1691 Ray WV. C. lWords, Cluts, clots, peta- 
sites; rather burrdock. 1708 Motreux Radelais ww. lii. 
(1737) 214 Lousebur, Clote. 1783 AinswortH Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1, Pezsodata, a burdock, the herb clots, that beareth 
the greatest bur, 1820-26 WitBRAHAM Gloss. Chesh., Clots 
or clouts, burrs or burdock. 

2. Applied to other plants either from some 
resemblance to the preceding, or through some mis- 
take: among these are Clivers (Gadzzm Aparine), 
the Bur-weed (Nanthium Strumariumne), the Colts- 
foot and Butter-bur ( Zusszlago farfara and Peta- 
sites), the Yellow Water Lily (Nphar lutea), 
(Water Clote), the latter still in s.w. of England. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 11, 122 Genim doccan 0d6e clatan pa 
pe swimman wolde. /ézd. I. 306 Pa man eac oprum naman 
clate nemned.. ys stid on leafon, & heo hafad greatne 
stelan, & hwite blostman, & heo hafad heard sxd & ssine- 
wealt. 21387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 43 Ungula 
caballina est duplex, videlicet terrestris..et aquatica cujus 
flos dicitur nenufar. Ungrla caballina campestris i. clote. 
1572 MascaL Gevt. Cattle 222 (Br. & Holl.) Water-clot .. 
which hath a broad leaf on the water. ¢1610 FLETCHER 
Faithf. Sheph. . i, This is the Clote bearing a yellow 
flower. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gram. & Gloss, 48 Clote, the 
yellow water-lily. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as clote-leaf, -ridden. 


also CLot-BuR, CLot-WEED. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Chan, Yem. Prol. & T. 24 A Clote leef he 
hadde vnder his hood ffor swoot, and for to kepe his heed 
from heete, 1864 Barnes in A/acm. Mag. Oct. 478 On 
where the clote-ridden river do flow. 
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Clote, obs. form of Cor, CLovut. 

Clote (? read c/ete), obs. form of CLEatT sé. 

Cloter, obs. form of CLOTTER. 

Cloth (kip), s6. Forms: 1 clé8, 1-4 clap, 3 
clod, 4 clop, 4~- cloth, (4 clopt, 4-5 clope, 
cloop, clooth, 5 cloip, 4-7 clothe, 6-8 cloath). 
North, 3-5 clath, 4-5 klath, clathe; Sc. 5-6 
clayth, -t, 5-claith. Also 4 cleth. [OEF. c/dp, 
coiresp. to OFr. £/ith, kidd, kléth (mod. Fris. 
Saterl. £/dth, N¥Fris. 2/dzd, WFris. 2/aed, EF ris. 
Aléd, \Wangaroog. kié#t); MDu. cleet, pl. cléde, Du. 
and LG. kleed (hiéd), MHG. kleit (kleides\, Ger. 
kleid. Unknown in OS., OHG., and Gothic; its 
gencral diffusion through the German dialects ap- 
pears to date about the middle of the 12th c. 
The ON. form &/x07 (whence Norw. and Da. &ede, 
Sw. 4/ade) does not correspond in vowel or ending 
to the WGer, (which would require 2/70 in ON.) ; 
its history is obscure. Beside OF. cdts, which was 
the source alike of midl. and south. c/oth, clothes, 
and north. elath, clatth, pl. clathis, clatse, a form 
clep is recorded once (see 1 below); if genuine 
(which is doubtful), this may be the source of the 
north. ME. eleth, clethts, clese, which have other- 
wise been referred to a Norse origin. 

The original pl. c/ddas, is directly represented by 
the existing CLOTHES, q. v.; this (klou3z) is now 
restricted to the sense ‘ garments’; for other senses, 
cloths has gradually come into use since ¢ 1600, 
though the complete differentiation of clothes and 
cloths belongs to the roth c., cloaths being a pre- 
valent spelling of both in the 18the. The pro- 
nunciation of cloths varies : northerners generally 
say klpfs, or klpps ; Londoners usually klgoz, esp. 
in senses 1-8, though some reduce it to -klgps in 
combination, as in ¢able-cloths, neck-cloths ; many 
would say klgps, or klpps, meaning ‘ kinds of cloth’ 
‘see II). 

The etymology and even the primary senseof OTeut. *£/azp- 
areuncertain. The former is prob, to be sought in the Teut. 
vb. stem 4di-, klaz-, to stick (Cray, CLean, CLeEAm), but 
whether the name was applied to cloth as a substance felted 
or made to stick together, or to @ cloth as a thing to be 
attached or made to cling to the body, is doubtful, The 
earliest known uses of OE. c/ép are not for the material 
(a sense hardly evidenced in OE.), but for ‘a cloth’ as 
a thing to wrap or wind about the body ; from this primitive 
rudiment of attire, we pass naturally on the one hand to 
the more fully developed ‘clothes’ or garments, and on the 
other to the material of which all such articles are composed. } 

I. With @in szzg. Plural cloths, formerly clothes. 

1. A piece of pliable woven or felted stuff, suitable 
for wrapping or winding round, spreading or fold- 
ing over, drying, wiping, or other purpose; a 
swaddling or winding cloth, wrap, covering, veil, 
curtain, handkerchief, towel, etc. =L. paves. 

[a 800: see b.] c8g90 K. Eitrrep Seda in. xi. (Bosw.), 
Heo ba moldan on clade bewand [¢x/igatam panno}. a 1000 
Christ (Gr.) 725 He in binne wees in cildes hiw cladum 
biwunden. cr1rooo Sax. Leechd. Il. 274 Awring purh clap. 
Jbid. 11, 260 Do on clep. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 40 
Hi3 namon pes helendes lichaman and bewundon hine 
mid linenum clade. cxrz0gs Lay. 17699 Ane cule of ane 
blake clade. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 7 Yt wolde a rere And 
bere vp grete clobes. a1300 Cursor M. 16767 + 92 Pe clothe 
pat in pe temple was, In middes it clef intwoo. ¢ 1340 /ézd. 
15299 (Trin.) Crist. .wesshe alle her feet bidene And wip his 
cloop aftirward wipud hem ful clene. 1398 TreEvisa Barth. 
De P, R. xvi. (1495) 552. On a whyte clothe. c1400 Destr. 
Troy 6204 Achariot full choise .. couert with a cloth all of 
clene gold. 1520 R. Etyor in T, Elyot Gov, (1883) App. I. 
312, I will that John Mychell .. have a gowne cloth. 1530 
Patscr. 206/1 Clothe to put ona herce, forlle. 1593 SHAKS. 
3 Hen. V1,\. iv. 157 This Cloth thou dipd’st in blood of my 
sweet Boy. 1614 Marknam Cheap Husé. 1. i. (1668) 5 Rub 
all his body and legs over with dry cloaths, 1672 Coszd. 
Gunner 1.ix. 12 Pour it [the Lixivium] into wooden Vessels 
that are broad and cover them over with cloaths. 1810 
Soutuey Kes. xv. 10 The cloth which girt his loins. 1841 
Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 122 Having a cloth round the waist. 
1887 Daily News 30 Apr. 5/3 To give a cloth as a present 
is a very common thing in India. AZod. Bring a cloth to 
wipe it up. Ricks protected by waterproof cloths. 

b. With attribute expressing purpose: as a/tar- 
barm-, board-, bolt-, bolting-, chrism-, loin-, neck-, 
table-cloth, etc. See these words. 

To this head belong the earliest recorded ex- 
amples of the word, among which are OE. cz/- 
cldé child-cloth, swaddling cloth, ZyA¢eclad patch. 

a 800 Corpits Gloss. (10. E. T.) 491 Commnzisura (= patch) 
flycticlas. — 623 Cunae, cildcladas. c1rooo Aitrric Gl. 
(Wr.-W. 124/30) Czne, cildclades. — 127/2 Mafppula 
bearmcla6. ; 

2. sfcc. =TABLE-CLOTH : a covering for a table, 
particularly that spread on it when it is ‘laid’ for 
a meal. 

c1300 Beket 691 Hi leide bord and spradde cloth. 1375 
Barsour Brace v. 388 [Douglas] fond the met all reddy 
grathit Vith burdis set and clathis laid. ¢1400 Vwarne & 
Gaw.758 A clene klath, and brede tharone. 1552 2%. Com. 
Prayer, Communion, Vhe Table hauyng at the Communion 
tyme a fayre white lynnen clothe vpon it. 16g0 R. Srapyt- 
ton Strada's Low C. Warres 1.6 When the Cloth was taken 
away after dinner. 1672 R. Witp Declar. Lib. Conse. 3 My 
Wife was laying the cloth. 1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 29 


CLOTH. 


Laid the cloth. ¢18g0 Arad, Nts. (Rtldg.) 482 Supper was 
ready, and the cloth was spread. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf 
Skirt, III. 161 Soon after the cloth was drawn. 

3. A sail (obs.). b. The sails of a ship collec- 
tively ; ‘canvas’. 

c1325°£. E. Allit. P. C. 105 Gederen to pe gyde ropes, 
pe grete clop falles, c1400 Destr. Troy 9531 Fyve hundrith 
. sshippes [were] Consumet full cleane, clothes & other. 1651 
S. SHeprarp Zfigr. 1. xix. 27 Make all the cloth you can, 
haste, haste away, The Pirate will o’retake you if you stay. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Piite’s Trav. iv. 10 Our best advice was, 
to sail the rest of the night with as little cloth as might be 
.. We clapt on all our cloth. 1867 Smyrx Sazlor’s Word-bk. 
ae When a ship has broad sails they say she spreads much 
cloth. 

ce. One of the several breadths of canvas of 
which a sail is composed. 

1674 T. Mitrer AZodellist (1676) 4 You are to place your 
middle cloth first in a top-sail. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine 
(1789) Kk b, The edges of the cloths, or pieces, of which a 
sail is composed, are generally sewed together with a double 
seam, 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 10 A cloth, a whole 
strip of canvas; eighteen inches to two feet in breadth. 

d. in combination applied to various pieces of 
canvas used on board a ship, as MAstT-, QUARTER-, 
WAIST-CLOTH, etc. 

e. Zo shake (have) a cloth in the wind: to get 
too near to the wind, so that the sails shiver; fig. to 
be ragged in clothing; to be slightly intoxicated 
(cf. ‘to be three sheets in the wind’). s/ang. 

1833 Marryat /. Sisple xxxix, I found all my family well 
and hearty but they all shook a cloth in the wind with 
respect to toggery. 1836E.Howarp X. Keefer aliii, As the 
seamen say, they all had got a cloth in the wind—the cap- 
tain two or three. 

4. Cloth of estate, state; a cloth spread over a 
throne or other seat of dignity; a canopy; a 
baldachin. 

1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 484 Under a glorious cloth of 
astate. 1540 Act 31 Hex, VIII, c. 10 No person (except 
only the Kings children) shal at any time hereafter .. pre- 
sume, to sit or haue place at any side of the cloth of estate 
in the Parliament chamber. 16s0 R. Stapytton Sfrada's 
Low C. Warres x. 19 Whether the King would allow him 
place, as a Prince-Infanta, within the Cloth of State. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poctry 11. xvi. 405 He dined both in 
the hall, and in his privy chamber, under a cloth of estate. 


+5. Painted cloth: a hanging for a room painted 


or worked with figures, mottoes or texts; tapestry. 

1542 Boorpe Dyctary (1870) 298 The chamber .. that the 
madde man is in, let there be no paynted clothes. 1596 
Suaks. 1 //en, JV, iv, ii, 28 Slaues as ragged as Lazarus in 
the painted Cloth. 31606 — 7r. & Cr. v. x. 47 Set this in 
your painted cloathes. 1611 CoreGr.s.v. 7afzs, As deafe as 
an Image ina painted cloth. 1654 WHitLock Zootomia 171 
That Alexander was a Souldier, painted cloths will con- 
fesse, the painter dareth not leave him out of the Nine 
Worthies. : z 

+6. The Canvas on which a picture is painted. 

1695 Drvpen tr. Dufresnoy's Art Paint, Pref., This idea, 
which we may call the goddess of painting and of sculpture, 
descends upon the marble and the cloth, and becomes the 
original of these arts. 1762-71 H. WaLrote Vertue's Anecd. 
Parnt. (1786) III. 252 A portrait-painter.. his price was 
but five guineas for } cloth. 1825 Hone Every-Day Bk. 1. 
1198 One of the front show-cloths [of a booth at a fair] re- 
presented one of the fights. " 

7. Theat, The Curtain which separates the audi- 


torium from the stage. 

1881 P. Fitzceratp World Behind the Scenes 34 Under 
the old system, where a simple ‘cloth’ quietly glided down, 
this impression was not left. 1887 Pad/ Mali G.11 Jan. 2/2 
Mo can take our ‘cloths’ right up, instead of having to roll 
them. 

+8. A definite quantity or length of woven 
fabric; a ‘ piece’. Ods. 

1469 Househ. Ord. 105 For the Chamberlayne, hedde 
officers, knyghtes & ladyes .. iii clothes; price the clothe 
viliZ, 1483 dct 1 Rich. [[/, c.8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth..shall .. hold and conteyn in leenght 
xxillj yerdes..every half Cloth of the seid hole Cloth. .holde 
and conteyne xij yerdis in leynght. 1538 in Strype Zccé. 
Mem. 1. App. 1xxxix. 248, I was wont to sel for most part 
every yere ij or v hundred clothes to strangers..as yet..I 
have sold but xxij clothes. @ 1618 RaLeicu Ae. (1661) 192 
There hath been..transported..about 50000 cloaths, count- 
ing three Kersiestoacloeath. 1641 W. Hakewitt Lidert. 
267.93 A sack of Wool did commonly make foure short 
clothes 1660 T. Witisrorp Scales Comimerce 1.1. 10 Admit 
15 Clothes or Pieces were sold for 340/. 1721 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6004/3 Two Tentors .. the one for two Cloths, and the 
other for one Cloth and one half. 

II. Asa material: Without @ in sézg. (except 
when meaning ‘a kind of cloth’, in which sense 
‘cloths’ occurs in pl.). 

9. A name given, in the most general sense, to 
every pliant fabrie woven, felted, or otherwise 
formed, of any animal or vegetable (or even 
mincral) filament, as of wool, hair, silk, the fibres 
of hemp, flax, cotton, asbestos, spun glass, wire, 
etc. But when used without qualification or cou- 
textual specification, usually understood to mean 
a woollen fabric such as is uscd for wearing ap- 
parel. Here again, it is sometimes specifically 
applied to a plaznz-wove woollen fabric, as dis- 
tinguished from a ¢w/?. 

To this most specific sense belong the terms BroapD-cl.oTH 
and Nagrow-cLotH, q.v., the ordinary Jlack-cloth used for 
‘dress’ clothes, clerical attire, etc., and the blue, scarlet, 
green, or other ‘cloth’, of uniforms and liveries. 
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(Early quots. doubtful: ¢ rooo is prob. sense 1; ¢ 1175 may 
be sense 11.] , : 

[c 1000 igs. Gosf. Matt. ix. 16 Ne dep witodlice nan man 
niwes clades scyp on eald reaf. c1175 Lams. Tlom. 53 
Monie of bas wimmen..claped heom mid 3eoluwe clape pet 
is pes deofles helfter.) cx325 £.£. Allit. P. B. 1742 Frokkes 
of fyn clop. 1377 Lanct. P. Pf. B. xv. 444 Cloth, pat 
cometh fro be weuyng is nou3t comly to were, Tyl it Is 
fulled, etc. 15145 Barctay Zgloges wv.(1570) C. iv/3 Englande 
hath cloth, Burdeus hath store of wine. 1552 Abr. Hamit- 
ton Catech, 89 a, Ane tailyeour can nocht mak ane garment 
bot of clayth. 1568 GraeTon Chrox, 11.692 He that could 
have it neyther of Golde nor of Silver, had it of silke of 
cloth. 1599 Suaxs. Aen. V, 1. iv, 48 Like a Miser spoyle 
his Coat, with scanting A little Cloth. 1635 SANDERSON 
Serm. 446 Cloath and leather. 1663 Prerys Deary 22 Sept. 
My present care is..a new black cloth suit, and coate 
and cloake. ° 1705 Lomd. Gaz. No. 4095/2 Coarse Yorkshire- 
Cloth. .proper for Cloathing Soldiers, and the poorer sort 
of People. 1833 Hr. Martineau Vanderput 6 S. 11. 35 
There would always be blue cloth in the market. 1856 
Iimerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 44 A dye 
which is more lasting than the cloth. 1864 Derdy Alercury 
7 Dec., The outer shell of the coffin was of oak, covered 
with black cloth. fed. A cloth coat and Tweed trousers, 

b. with qualification, or contextual specification. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv, No clothe ., wrought 
out of England as clothe of gold, of sylk, velvet or damaske. 
1582 Afiddlesex County Rec. 1. 130 A piece of linen cloth 
ealled ‘a biggen’. 1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. fp. 140 
Paulus Venetus. .affirms that in some parts of Tartarie, there 
were Mines of Iron whose filaments were weaved into in- 
combustiblecloth. 1677 YARRANTON Exel. /uprov. 52'Three 
hundred weight of Flax..will make four hundred Ells of Cloth. 
1712 ArpuTHNot John Bull (1755) 32 A surtout of oiled 
cloth, 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict. s.v., There are Woollen, 
Linnen, and other Cloths, which are made of Hemp, Flax, 
Cotton, Silk, Nettle, etc,, there are likewise Cloths of Gold 
and Silver, 1765 Ac? 5 Geo. /// (title) Laws relating to the 
manufacture of woollen cloth in the county of York. 1798 
W. Nicuotson Jrut. Nat. Phitos. 11, 412 (title) On the Art 
of covering Wire Cloth with a transparent Varnish, as a 
Substitute for Horn. 1833 Ht. Martineau Vanderput & 
S. iv. 76 Sugar, coffee, and woollen cloths were disposed of. 
1833 Penny Cycl. I. Title-p., Price Seven Shillings and Six- 
pence, bound incloth. 1866 7yeas. Bot. 172 Vhe natives. . 
manufacture from this bark an exceedingly tough cloth. 
1875 Ure Dict. Art 1.255 A prize for the improvement of 
alee cloth. /éfd, I. 421 The bookbinders cloth now 
so extensively used, is a cotton fabric. /éf. III. r20 The 
manufacture of cloth from flaxen material. 


ce. In various phrasal combinations: Cloth of 
gold, a tissue consisting of threads, wircs or strips 
of gold, generally interwoven with silk or wool ; 
also applied to gilded cloth; Cloth of silver, a 
cloth similarly woven with silver. Americar cloth, 
a flexible enamelled eloth resembling leather, used 


for covering chairs, ete. 

Also cloth of Arras, Baupexin or bodhin, Lake, PLeas- 
ANCE, Raynes, Tars, etc.; and BroapcriotH, CarEciotil, 
Cerecrora, Hairctotu, O1Lcl.oT#, SACKCLOTH, etc., q.v. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 1710 The lystes .. Hanged with 
clooth of gold and nat with sarge. 1530 PatsGr. 206/1 
Clothe of sylver, draf dargent. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
732 King Edward and foure other were appareled in cloth 
of Golde. 1611 Brste 2 A/ac. v. 2 There were seene horse- 
men running in the aire, in cloth of golde. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr. 12 Costly cloth-of-gold webs were wrought. 
1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. County 144 The cloth-of- 
gold thrown over it by the buttercups. 188: 7ruth 19 
May 686/1 The train..was covered with hand-wrought em- 
broidery, the material being cloth of silver. A/od,. Chairs 
covered with leather or American cloth, 


10. Phrases. 7o eet the coat according to the cloth: 
to adapt oneself to cireumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see Cur). Zhe cloth ts all 
of another hie: the ease is totally different. + 70 
bring to cloth: to aecomplish, finish. And other 


proverbial expressions. 

1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 42 We ben bigilid alle wip oure 
lyst. Pe cloop is al of anothirhew. 1562 J. HEywoop P7vz. 
§ Epier. (1867) 16,1 shall Cut my cote after my cloth. /67d. 
76 It 1s a bad clothe that will take nocolour. 1587 TurpERv. 
Trag. T. Argt.of 6th Hist., The King..Began to love, who 
for he was a King, By little sute this match to cloth did 
bring. 1639 Futter f/ist. foty Warre (1647) 177 This 
rent (not in the seam but whole cloth) betwixt these Churches 
was no mean hindrance to the Holy warre. 1883 C. Reanr 
Many a Slip in Harper's Mag. Dec. 134/2 We can all cut 
our coat according to our cloth. 

III. As wearing apparel. [OE. had plural 
cliSas: see CLOTHES. ] 

+11. collect. Clothing, raiment, vesture, dress. 


(10 plural.) Obs. 

¢1175 Lamb, [fom. 37 Gif he ne mei don elmesse of clade 
ne of mete, ¢1z00 OrMIN 3208 Hiss clap wass off ollfenntess 
har. ax2zz5 Ancr. R. 192 Uor ge ne benched nowiht of 
mete, ne of clod. c1380 Wreiir Sex. Sel. Wks. I. 37 Sip 
lyf is more ban mete and mannis bodi more pan cloib. c 1449 

Ecock Refr. 11. v. 303 Mete and drinke, hous and clooth. 
1515 BarcLtay Ag/oges iv.(1570) C.v/1, Lask..onelycloth and 
foode. 1533Gau Aicht WVay(1887)14 Meit and claith and oder 
neidful thingis. 1563 Hosnélies u. Rogat, Week ut. (1859) 
492 He [God] shall be bread and drink, cloth, physicians, 
comfort ; he shall be all things to us. 3574 [Wills §& Juz. 
N.C. (1835) 403 The said Mighall shall fynde my syster 
Elsabethe mete drynk and clothe. ¢1620 Convert Soule in 
Farr’s S. P. Fas. 7 (1848) 90 My food and cloth are most 
divine. 1816 Scotr Antig. xi, Gentle folks. -hae..fire and 
fending, and meat and claith. 

+12. A (single) garment, robe, coat (=Ger. e7 
klerd, Du. een kleed). Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor VW, 4217 Of him [Joseph] has beistes made 
pair prai; pis es his clath, pat e3 well sene. /di. 16201 A 
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pumpe clath [v. r. cleth] pai on him kest, And gain to pi- 
ate broght. c1385 Cnaucer 1. G. W. 1328 Dido, A cloth 
he lafte..Whan he from Dido stal. 1388 Wyctir /s. ci. 27 
[cii. 26) Alle schulen wexe celde as a clooth {x36z clothing, 
Vutg. vestimentum]. 1393 Lanet, 7. 22 C. xt. 193 The 
catel pat crist hadde pre clopes hit were, 

(Senses 13-15 ave also closely related to sense 9.) 

+13. The distinctive clothing wom by the ser- 
vants or retainers of a master, or by members of 


the same profession ; livery, uniform. Also /ig. 

x598 Frorio Ep. Ded. 4 The retainer..to weare your 
Honors cloth. 1608-r1 Br. Hane Aleit. §& Vows ut. § 2x 
Many weare Gods cloth, that know not their Master, that 
never did good chare in his service, 1617 AssuEToN Jrud, 
(1848) 8 ‘I'o weore his clothe and attend him .. at ze Kings 
comming. 3740 Life Airs, Davies in Defoe’s Ws. (1840) 
265 I told hin the action. .inade him unworthy ofthe king’s 
cloth. 1823 Lams £éfa Ser. 1. xxii. (1865) 169, I reverence 
.. these almost clergy imps [little sweeps] who sport their 
cloth without assumption, 

14, Henee; One’s profession (as marked by a 


professional garb) ; ef. Coat. 

1634 SanpDerson Sermz. I], 289 Objecting to you [magis- 
tracy] your place, to us [ministry] our cloath : ‘A man of 
his place, a man of his cloath, todo thus orthus!’ As if 
any Christian man, of what place, or of what cloath socver, 
had the liberty to do otherwise than well. 1716 Appison 
Drumainer wm. vi. (Hoppe), Gentlemen of our cloth [men- 
servants). 1857 Parry A/em. Adm. Parry (1859) 67 (Hoppe) 
A man of our cloth [a naval officer]. F 

b. esp. applied to the profession of a clergyman 


or minister of religion. 

1634 [see prec.]. ¢1685 Vittizrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf 
Wks. 1705 11. 57 Neither you, nor any of your Cloth will 
ever gain that point upon me. 1705 HicKERINGILL /’7test- 
cr. u. viii. 80 My Affection to the Black-Coats of mine own 
Cloth. 1772 Mackenziz Man World 1, viii. (1823) 428 
Annesly’s cloth protected him from this last inconvenience. 
1787 G. GamBapo Acad. /forsem. (1809) 12 nofe, An honour 
to his cloth—is applied to many a drunken Parson; and I 
do not see why. 1833 Marrvat ?. SiuAle i, Like all ortho- 
dox divines, he was tenacious of the only sensual enjoyment 
permitted to his cloth, 1869 Parkman Désc. Gt, West x. 
(1875) 128 Out of respect for his cloth. : 

15. The cloth (eolloqg.): the elerical profession ; 


the clergy; the office of a elergyman. 

170r Swit A/rs. Harris's Petition, You know, 1 honour 
the cloth; I design to be a parson’s wife. 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vic. W.xxxi, What did I do but get..a true priest and 
married them both as fast as the cloth could make them, 
1848 Trackeray BA, Sv0bs xxvii. (D.), 1 don’t care to own 
that I have a respect for the cloth, 1866 G. MacponaLp 
Ann, Q. Neigh. xiii. (1878) 272 That execrable word cloth 
—used for the office of a clergyman. 

b. used of other professions. 

1749 Fiecpinc Jom Fortes 1x. vi. (D.), I did not mean to 
ahuse the cloth [the military profession], 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xiii, 1 maintain that that ‘ere song’s personal to 
the cloth..1 demand the name o’ that coachman. 

16. transf. Covering, skin, ‘coating, eoat’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xlii. (1495) 159 The guttes 
ben clothed in tweyne full subtyl clothes.. and that is nedfull 
for yf the one were greuyd the other clothe maye helpe. 
1666 Perys Diary 2 Nov., | also did buy some apples and 
poe by the same token, the butcher commended it as the 

est in England for cloath and colour. 


IV. Atirib. and Comé. 
17. attrib. or as adj. Made of cloth, of or pertain- 
ing to cloth; connected with cloth and its manu- 


facture. (Formerly often hyphened.) 

1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier Wks. (Grosart) X1. 222 They 
were a plaine paire of Cloth-breeches. 1631 WEEVER Axe. 
Fun, Mon, 51 Acloth-cloake was lighter for summer. 1773 
Gentt, Mag, XLI11. 514 Serges, frizes, druggets, cloth- 
serges, shailoons, or any other drapery stuffs. 1831 G. 
Porter Silt Manuf. 224 The woven cloth .. wound on the 
cloth roll. 1843 Pexny Cycl. XXVIII. 552/2 This .. process 
in the cloth manufacture. 185: Mavuew Load. Ladour I. 
369 The black suits .. are to be cut up and made into new 
cloth caps for young gentlemen. 1862 H. Srencer First 
Prine. u. xiv. (1875) 318 The growth of the Yorkshire cloth- 
districts at the expense of those in the West of England. 
1864 Zines 6 Nov., Black cloth clothes that are too far 
gone..are always sent abroad to be cut up to make caps. 
1882 Becx Drapers Dict. s. v., Vhis fair came to be a great 
cloth market, and the place in which it was held is still 
known as Cloth Fair, 1888 A.J. Barrour in Temes 2 Oct. 
10/5 If you think that the cloth coat ought to be treated 
differently from the frieze coat. 

18. General comb.: a. attributive (and obj. 
genit.), as cloth-cutler, -factor, -mercer, -press, 
-presser, -stretcher, -teaseler, -web, ctc. ; cloth-crop- 
ping, -cutting, -drying, -folding, -smoothing, etc. ; 
b. instrumental, as cloth-covered, -cut adjs. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLII. 399 ‘The cloth-cut velvet. 183 
Cartyte Sart. Kes. (1858) 40 Shall we tremble before Bias: 
webs and cobwebs? 1839 — Chartiso viii. 168 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning, cloth-cropping. 
3851 H. Mecvitce IVhale viii. 42 The perpendicular parts 
of the side ladder.. were of cloth-covered ropes. 1854 
Tuackeray Newcomcs 1.13 He was taken into the house 
of Hobson Brothers cloth-factors. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 
421 The cloth-cutter .. cuts up the corresponding numbers 
of covers of the dimensions proper for the book. 1875 W. 
S. Haywarp Love agst. World 9 Your worthy ancestor, the 
cloth-mercer of Cheapside. : 

19. Special comb.: cloth-binding, book-binding 
in eotton cloth, embossed silk, ete., as distinct from 
binding in leather ; + cloth-colour : see quots. (it 
has been conjectured to be drab or self-colour) ; 
+ cloth-drawer, a workman who ‘draws’ or 


tcnters the woollen cloth ; cloth-dresser, a work- | 


CLOTHE. 


man who dresses, z.¢. teasels aud shears woollen 
cloth; so cloth-dressing ; +cloth-driver, ? one 
who eombs or teasels cloth; cloth-hall, a hall, or 
exchange, whcre sellers and buyers ot woollen 
eloths mect at stated times to transact business ; 
cloth-laying, the ayy of a eloth for dinner, 
ctc.; +cloth-man, a makcr or seller of woollen 
cloth ; a clothicr; cloth-market, (a.) a markct 
for cloth; (é.) Aumorous for ‘bed’; cloth-measure, 
the linca) measurc used for cloth, in which 
the yard is divided into quarters and nails (six- 
tecnths) ; + cloth-mulberry, the Paper Mulberry 
Broussonetia papyrifera, of the bark of which the 
South Sea Islanders make clothing ; cloth-paper, 
a coarse paper used to lay between the folds in 
pressing and finishing woollcn cloths; cloth- 
prover, a magnifying-glass uscd to count the 
threads in a picce of cloth; + cloth-rash, a kind 
of Rasu (q. v.) made of wool; cloth-shearer, a 
eloth-worker, who shears off the superfluous uap 
on woollen cloth aftcr teaseling; a machine for 
doing this; so cloth-shearing ; +cloth-stone, 
asbestos; + cloth-thicker, name given to a fuller; 
+ cloth-tree = cloth-mulberry ; + cloth-walk v., 
to full cloth, ef. Germ. wa/ke; +cloth-writt, 
? = eloth- wright, ecloth-workcr. Also CLotH- 
MAKER, -SACK, -WORKER, -YARD. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1668/4 The one a middle siz’d man 
..in an old *Cloth-colour riding Coat. 1683 /é%¢/, No. 
1866/8 A parcel of Silk, Pyyed into Cloth-colours. 1704 
lbid. No. 4059/4 Lost. .a Bundle of Cloth-colours and black 
Sowing Silk. 1685 /ér¢, No. 2059/4 Mr. Wall *Cloath- 
Drawer in Creechurch-Lane. 1720 /ééd. No. 5827/4 Wil- 
liam Graves..Cloath-Drawer. 1723 /bédt. No. 6221/3 Paul 
Greenwood ., *Cloathdresser. 1652 Neepuam tr. Selden’s 
Afare Ct. 173, 1 have labored, saith Grotius .. for the pre- 
servation of *Clothdressing in our Countrie. fod. Newsp., 
One wishful to know the state of trade with any cloth- 
dressing firm, asks how many ‘gigs’ they run. rg01 Nof- 
tingham Corp, Archives No. 10 e, ro.r James Gelderd, 
*clothdryver, 1836 Zxcycl. Brit. s.v. Leeds, The Leeds 
*cloth-halls,.are two, one for the sale of coloured cloths, 
and one for white cloths only. 1843 Penny Cyct. XXVIII. 
§50/2 Blackwell Hall, a kind of Cloth Hall whence London 
dealers and merchants were supplied. 1596 Br. BaRLow 3 
Serm. iii. 119 If thou wilt not bid them home (because 
*cloth-laying is costly) yet send them some sustenance. 
1538 in Sunes Eccl, Mem. 1, App. 1xxxix. 248 There is 
divers *clothemen, the which I buy al their clothes that 
they make. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6193/4 Powell Croft .. 
Cloth-man, 1738 Swirt Pottte Conversation i. (D.), Miss, 
your slave; I hope your early rising will do you no harm; 
I find you are but just come ont of the *Cloth-market. 
1772-84 Cook Voy. 11790) V. 1707 The *cloth-mulberry was 
planted, in regular rows, 1592 Greene Ufst. Courtier 
Wks. (Grosart) XI. 239 A cloake of *cloth rash. 1611 
Cotcr., Demi drap, Gioth ah. 1714 fr. Bh. of Rates 
366 Cloth-Rash and Tamine common. ?¢1§30 in Froude 
Hist, Eng. 11. 109 A poor man, and by occupationa *cluth- 
shearer. 1740 ZoLLMAN in Pil. Trans. XLI. 306 A Cloth- 
shearer in Holland. cxs00 Cocke Lorell’s 8. (1843) 8 
*Clothe thyckers, Called fullers. 1777 G. Forster J’oy. 
round World 1. 352 Groves of coco, bread-fruit, apple, and 
*cloth-trees. 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gélds (1870) 383 
To dye, carde, or spynne, weve, or “cloth-walke. 1597 1s¢ 
Pt. Return Parnass. i. i. §35 It was the same scipjacke 
that when I knockt at the dore asked what “clothwritt was 
there [DrafZer speaks], 

Cloth (klpp., v. [f. pree. sb.] 

+1. To make into cloth. Qdés. 

1s99 Haxiuyr Voy, II. 1. 161 Spaine nowe aboundeth 
with Wools, and the sameare Clothed. Vurkie hath Wools 
. .and cloth is made. .in diuers places. /dée. 11. 164 It were 
the greatest madnesse..to vent our wooll not clothed. 1641 
W. Haxewite Libertie of Subsect 93 Wool made into cloth 
«. Wool not cloathed. 

2. To eover or line with eloth. 

1845 STocquELter Handbh. Brit. [ndia (1854) 80 A Broad- 
wood or Zeitte,. .clamped and fastened and clothed, to suit 
the climate of the tropics. 

3. See also CLOTHE. 

Clothe (kloud), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. clothed 
(kloudd), clad (kled). Forms: a. 1 clédian, 2-4 
clape-n, 3 clode-n, (clopi), 3-4 clope-n, 4 
cloope, (clode), 5-8 cloth, (6 clote), 6-9 cloath, 
-e, 4- clothe. Also worth. 3-5 clathie, 6-9 Se. 
claith, claeth. /4. /. and ffi. 3- clothed, 
(north. clathed, etc.). 8. (1 e/tdan\; La. ¢. 4-5 
cladde, 3-clad ; /’a. pple. 4- clad, 4-6 cladd-e, 
5-6 clade, 6 ycladd, 6-9 yelad, (7 clod). Forms 
with ¢, sec CLeap. [There are two types of this 
verb, both rare in OE.: a. OE. efidfan, of which 
the pa. pple. gecldded for gecladed, -od occurs. 
Henee ME. clathe, clothe (the formcr retaincd in 
north dial.), inflected elathed, clothed. 8B. OE. 
cladan, with pa. t. clvdde, *cladde, whence ME. 
cladde, clad, and prob. the northern type ¢/ethe, 
cledide, cled (formerly referred to Norse 4/ada’: see 
Cieap. The former belongs to a type *A/aifdjan, 
thelatter to *4/aifjan, both f. *klaipo™ or 2klaipo:-) 
a CLoruH. Cf. MHG. and inod.G. sferden, LG., Du. 
kleeden, E¥ ris. Aléden. ON. had 4deda, going with 
the ON. form of the sb. A/@6r. 

Both forms of the pa. t. and pple. have come 


CLOTHED. 


Gown to modern use. C/od, occas. found in 
16~-17th c. was either a late shortening of cloth’d, 
cloath’d, or a mixture of these withc/ad. The form 
yclad, very rare in ME., was revived by the Eliza- 
bethan archaists, after whom it has become a 
‘ Spenserian’ form in later poets.] 

1. ¢raxs. To cover with a garment or with cloth- 
ing ; to provide with clothing ; to dress. 

cso Lindisf. Goss. Mark v. 15 Sittende gecladed & hales 
Sohtes. /did. Matt. xxv. 36. Nacod and gie cleddon vel 
wrigon meh. c1z00 OrmMIN 2710 To fedenn hemm & clabenn. 
c1z5s0Gen, 6 Ex. 2120 loseph was. .shauen, & clad, & to him 
bro3t. /4zd. 2630 And fedde it wel and cloden dede. @ 1300 
Cursor Af, 20312 Wel fed & cladd.  /8#2. 20121 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS.) App. ii, Naked & hungry sche clobed & fedde. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 774 Paicladde hom clenly. 1§08 Fisher 
iVks, 259 Commaunded also his seruauntes to cloth hym 
newe. 1632 Quartes Div. Fanctes tv. cili. (1660) 173 
Zelustus wears his cloaths, as he were clod To frighten 
Crowns, and not to serve his God. 1 Mitton P. £. x. 
219 And thought not much to cloath his Enemies. 1777 W. 
Datryuece Yrav. Sf. § Port. xxvi, To cloathe all the 
troops. 1864 Tennyson Aydmer's Field 699 The hand that 
.. often toil’d to clothe your little ones. 

b. Constr. zvzth, 272. 

€1340 Cursor Al, 3675 Trin.) She. .clad him wip po clopes 
mete. ¢ 1385 CHaucer L. G. IV. 341 Thoo spake this lady 
clothed al in grene. 1530 Patscr. 488/1, 1 clothe me in 
sylke. 1611 Biste Prov. xxiii. 21 Drousinesse shall cloath 
a man with ragges. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 216 He clad Thir 
nakedness with Skins of Beasts, 1852 Miss Yoxce Cameos 
I, xli. 356 His keepers clad him tn mean.. garments. 

c. refi. 

e175 Lamb, Hom. 53 Heo ..claped heom mid zeoluwe 
clape. ¢1300 //avelok 1354 Sone it was day, sone he him 
cladde. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. ii. 7 Up he rose, and clad 
him hastily. «@ 1626 Bacon New Ati, 14 To cloath them- 
selves with the skins of Tigers, Bears. 1841 Laxe Arad, 
-Vés. I. 111 He clad himself with the slave's clothes. 

2. inir, (for reff.) To clothe oneself or be 
clothed. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 14 The tresor..Wherof the pouer 
shulden clothe And ete and drinke and house bothe. 1611 
Suaks. Cyd, ty. ii. 266 Care no more to cloath and eate. 
1853 Laxpor H orks I. 446 They lie among coral, and 
clone in feathers, or are in buff. /d¢d. 11. 141 He ordered 
men to take no thought of what they put on, and, indeed, 
not to clothe at all. 

+ 3. trans. To put on as clothing, to don. Gés. 

«1300 E. E. Psalter cviii. 18 And malloc [cursing] he 
cled als wede. 1382 Wycuir /éid., He cladde cursing as 
clothing. 1388 /éc¢., He clothide cursing asa cloth, c¢1400 
J. Arverne in &eél. Aint. I. 191 He did of al his knyghtly 
clothings, and cladde mournyng clothes. 

4. By extension: Tocover or fit out with armour, 


omaments, or other things worn on the body. 

1382 Wyc.ir £-r, xxxiit, 4 And noon was clothid with his 
ournyng bi custom. 1ggo Srenser F. Q.1. ii. 11 In mighty 
armes he was yclad ancn, And silver shield. 1611 Bisie 
Ezek, xxxviii. 4 All thine armie, horses and horsemen, all 
of them clothed with all sorts of armour, 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7vav. 88 Their naked armes are only clothed 
with Bracelets of silver and yvory. 

5. To cover (anything; with a cloth or cloths. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 885 Sone watz telded vp a tapit, 
on trestez ful fayre, Clad wyth a clene clope, pat cler quyt 
schewed. ¢1369 CuHaucer Dethe Blaunche 252 A fether 
bed .. right wel cled In fyne blacke Sattyn doutremere. 
1399 LancL. Kick. Redeles ut. 106 Pe marchall. .euell coude 
his Craft, whan he clobed pe stede. 1614 Markuam Cheap 
Hush, 1. v. (1668) 39 Yo cloath a horse right. 1703 Pore 
Thebais 607 Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds. 

b. Naui. To rig (a ship, mast, ete.’. 

1714 Lond, Gaz. No. 3235/4 British Sail Cloth. .the Royal 
Navy hath been wholly Clothed with the same, for many 
Years. ¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech, 18 What is 
meant by clothing the yards? Fitting them with rigging 
at the yard arms, and slings, etc. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 46 How is a bowsprit clothed ? 

6. éransf. To cover as with clothing, or as 
clothing does. 

138a Wrceiir ¥od x. 11 With fel and flesh thou hast clad 
ie. — /sa. 1. 3, I shal clothin heuenes with dercnesses. 
— Matt. vi. 30 For 3if God clothith thus the heye of the 
feeld. c1g00 Destr. Troy 1639 Toures.. pat were of heght 
so hoge..bat the clowdes hom clede in vnclene ayre. 1647 
Cow ey Jlistress, Clad all in White i. (1669) 13 Yhou wilt 
seem much whiter so, ‘Than Winter when ‘tis clad with 
snow. 1664 Evetyn Aad. //ort. 218 Cover them [the plants] 
with Glasses, having cloathed them with sweet and dry 
Moss, 1718 J. Cuampertayne Relig, Philos. (1730) I. 
xviii. § 37 Take a lighted Pipe of Tobacco ..cloathing it 
with Paper if it be too hot. 1863 Geo. Etiot Kovmola i. v, 


‘That portion of the city which clothes the southern bank of | 


the river. . . 

b. Said of vegetation or the like as it covers 
and furnishes the face of the earth. 

¢1385 Cnaucer L. G. W. Prol. 129 Now hath thatempre 
sonne..clad yt new again, 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PK. 
Yul, xvi. (1495) 323 The sonne clotheth and renewyth thouer 
parte of therth wyth herbes twygges and floures. 1621 
Piste /s. Ixy. 13 The pastures are cloathed with flockes. 
1703 Rowe fair Pentt, wu. i, Who clothes the senseless 
Earth, With Woods, with Fruits, with Flow'rs and verdant 
Grass. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 156 The land .. is well 
clothed with timber. 1832 Ht. Maxtixeau Demerara 1, 2 
Coffee plantations clothe the sides of the hills. 

c. Leaves and blussoms are said ¢o clothe trees 


and plants. 

1697 Drvpen Hire. Past. ut. 22 The Trees are cloath’d 
with Leaves, 31808 Scott A/arm. 1. Introd. 44 Will spring 
return .. And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray? 1847 
Tenxyson /’rinc. iy. 89 Delaying as the tender ash delays 
To clotbe herself, when all the woods are green. 
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7. fig. a. With immediate reference to the literal 
sense. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 802 \Cott.) Quen bai sagh ham self al 
bare, Pat welth and blis had cleped ar [Gét¢, In welth and 
bliss was clad are]. ¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. 15 A saule 
pat..es clede in vertus. 1382 WycuiF /sa. lix. 17 He is 
clad with ri3twisnesse as with an habirioun. 1535 Cover- 
DALE /s, cviii. [cix.] 18 He clothed him self with cursynge 
like as with a rayment. 183: CartyLe Sart, Res. 1, xi, 
Thus he [Man] is also said to be clothed with a Body. 

b. To invest or endue zz? attributes, qualities, 
or a character. 

1611 Bisre Yos xxxix. 19 Hast thou clothed his necke with 
thunder? 16zz W. ScLater ythes (1623) 88 Cloathed with 
cazremoniousnesse by the High Priest of our Profession. 
1682 Bunyan Holy War Pref., With such gravity cloath 
every page. 1844 Lp, BrovucHam rit. Const. i. (1862) 10 
So long as men are clothed with human infirmities. 1866 
Bryant Death Slavery ii, A glory clothes the land from sea 
to sea, 1880 T. Sratpinc £éiz, Demonol. 39 Spenser has 
clothed with horror this conception. 

ce. To endow w7th power, privilege, or liability ; 
also in Sc. Law, with a husband. 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 13 The judicial ratifi- 
cations of women clothed with husbands. 1788 T. JEFFER- 
son Writ. (1859) 11. 493 The clauses. .clothing consuls with 
privileges of the law of nations. 1789 BEeNtHaM Princ. 
Legist. xiii, § 1 Cases in which the individual is clothed with 
great powers. 1827 jj Powe tt Devises (ed. 3) 1. 161 That 
another estate should be cloathed with the same trusts, 
1847 R. Cuampers Pop, Rhymes Scotl, (1858) 221 He was 
clothed wi’ a wife and a wean forbye. 

8. fig. With reference to putting on or assuming a 
form or appearance: in carly use sometimes ‘ to 
cloak’ undcr or with an assumed form; in later 
to represent or embody 7x a particular form. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 62 He [an ypocrite] clotheth richesse 
as men saine Vnder the simplest of pouerte. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich, 11,1. iii. 336 And thus I cloath my naked villanie 
With odde old ends, stolne forth of holy Writ. 1604 — O¢h. 
tl, iv. 120 So shall I cloath me in a forc’d content. 1646 
Sattmarsu Heasons for Vnitie in Some Drops 128 Vhough 
you have cloathed your selfe in their Apologeticall Narra- 
tion, yet I must deale with you as your self. 1869 Trot- 
Lore fle Anew xlviii. (1878) 270 [He] struggled hard, but 
vainly, to clothe his face in a pleasant smile. 

b. To put (thoughts or ideas) into words; to 
express 272 (or with). 

1671 Mitton ?. Ru. 65 Some troubl’d thoughts which 
she in sighs thus clad. 1673 Ray Yourn, Low C. Pref., Mr. 
Willughby's voyage which he himself would doubtless have 
cloathed with better language. 1741 Watts /inprov, Mind 
(1801) 212 Clothe those ideas with words. 19771 Funins 
Lett, |xi, 316 Clothe it in what language you wil 1779-81 
Jounson L. P., Dyer Wks, IV. 212 Cloatbing small images 
in great words. 1850 H. Rocers £ss. I. iii. roz He has 
clothed the determinate quantities of arithmetic in the 
universal symbols of algebra. 

9. Clothe upon or on. In N. T. a literalism 
of translation: ?to put on over other clothes; but 
cf. Ger. ankleiden and late L. superinducre to put 


on. arch. 

1611 Pisce 2 Cor. v. 2 Desiring to be clothed vpon [ézev- 
S0caq0a, superindni. Wrcur clothed above, Rie. over- 
clothed, 16th c. vv. clothed] with our house, which is from 
heauen, 1842 Tensyson Godiva, Then she rode forth, 
clothed on with chastity. 


Clothed (kloudd), ff/. a. [sec CLorHE v.] 
Covered with, or as with, clothes, clad. As ad. 
chiefly with wed/-, 7//-, or the like. 

c1az0 Bestiary 150 If he cloded man se. 1647 Crasuaw 
Poems 118 A well-clothed soul. a 1729 Dampicr’s Voy. 
I11. 1. 297 And those Hills too, so cloath’d with tall Woods, 
1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. VW. 245 (D.) A cloathed 
Resurrection-piece, painted by Sir James ‘Lhornhill. 1839 
W. Cuampsers Tour Holland 23/1 Avenues of richly 
clothed trees. 1867 SmytH Sadlor’s Word-bk, 193 A mast 
is said to be clothed when the sail is so long as to reach the 


deck-gratings. 

Clotheless (klovdlés), a. Also 4-6 clothles, 
6-8 cloath-.  [f. CLOTH in its earlier sense of 
clothing, garment +-LEss. Since that sense be- 
came obsolete, CLoTHESLESS is substituted by 
somc.} Without clothes, destitute of clothing. 

1386 Cuaucer Jers. JT. P 269 In famyne, in thurst, in 
coold and cloothlees [z.7, clothles}] and ones stoned al- 
moost to the deeth. @ 1400 Kelig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
(1867) 9 Clatheles or nakede. ¢1440 York Ayst. xviii. 287 
Whanne I was clothles se me cledde. 1496 Dives & Pax. 
(W. de W.) 24/1 Ye sholde go sholesse & clothelesse. 1591 
R. Turnsuce $¢. ¥ames 121 Him that hath purse penni- 
lesse: bodie cloathlesse. 1797 J/onthly Rev. XXII 571 
Wandering hordes, clotheless, roofless, and ferocious, 1847 
W. E, Forster in Reid Z7f I. 193 Women and children 
almost clotheless. 

Clothement. rare. Clothing, raiment. 

r Sat. Rev, 2 Mar. 243/2 An appropriate skeleton in 


associative clothement. 

+Clothen,«. Obs. [f.CLornsé.+-EN+] Of 
cloth; made of cloth. 

rsyo Levins J/anip. 62/41 Clothen, panneus. 
Tuyssye ride & Low. (1841) 15 This clothen breech. 

Clother, obs. f. CLorHienr ; var. of CLOTTER. 

Clothes (kld"-5z), sb. p/7. Forms: 1 clé8as, 
2-3 clapes, 3-4 clopes, 3- clothes, 6-8 cloaths, 
(north. 3-6 clathes, -is’. Also 5-6 dal. -g) 
close, ‘5 cloysse, % cloese, 7-8 cloes; 5 sorth. 
clase, Sc. 6 clais, 8 clayis, 3-9 claise, CLAES; 
also 4-5 clethis, clese. [The original plural of 
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| CLoru:—OE. cld-das, MI. clo-thes; the 6 remain- 


CLOTHES. 


ing in the (originally) open syllable, and the p 
becoming 8 between vowels, as in clothe vb., cloth- 
mug, etc., and subsequently changing final s tos: 


a 
cf. trath, truths, staff, staves, etc. As the singular 


cloth isnot now used in the sense of ‘a garment’, 
and has reccived a new plural cloths for its extant 
sense, c/o/hes remains a collective plural, without a 
singular; to express the latter, a phrase, such as 
‘article of clothing’, or another word, such as 
‘garment’, is used. 

The distinction cloths, clothes, is chiefly of the 19th c. 
The ordinary x8th c, spelling was cloaths (pronounced with 
3), as in cloath =CLoTHE vb. 

Almost immediately after the reduction of the ME. dissyl- 
labic form to one syllable, by change of -es to -s, the 3 
began to disappear in pronunciation in all the dialect types, 
as shown by the spellings close, clocs, etc. (from clothes), 
clase, clais{e, claes, etc. (from north. clathes), clese (from 
clethes), These forms are still dialectal, and close (kl¥z) 
is frequent as a vulgar or careless pronunciation of clothes. 
All these phenomena are paralleled in other Germanic 
dialects, e.g. MHG. &éett, pl. Aleider, MDu. céleet, pb. 
cléde, EF ris, kléd, pl. hdér (for kléder), WF ris, £laed, pl. 
klean, NFris. klaid, pl. £lée, Saterland £iath, pl. &léder, 
Wangeroog k/t, pl. kléder. 

Examples of the reduced plural: 

c1400 Destr. Troy 774 Vppon clese. c1460 Towneley 
Alyst., Facob 46 Mete and foode And close to body. 1516 
Piunpion Corr. Introd. 124 Te beare the charge of hir 
close. 1§53 /uv. Ch. Goods, Staff. in Ann. Dioc. Lichf. 
(1863) 16, 1) alter close. 1563 I. Gate Antidot. 1.26 Warme 
cloese. 31673 Overseer’s Acc. in Canterb, Press 27 June 7/3 
To Mr. frind for cloes for willan parker. 1729 Swirt Grand 
Question Debated 138 Molly and 1 have thrust in our nose 
‘Yo peep at the Captain in all his fine clo’es. a 1845 Barnam 
ingol. Leg., Sir Rupert v, Cover'd ankles and toes, In 
other respects she was scanty of clothes. ] ; 

1. Covering for the person; wearing apparel; 
dress, raiment, vesture. 

c 888 K. Etrrep Socth, xvii, Wepnu, and mete, and ealo, 
and clabas. ¢ 1000 Ags, Ps. xliv. 10 [xlv, 8] Myrre, and 
gutta, and cassia dropiad of pinum cladum [Vess. Ps. 
hreglum]. ¢xzos Lay. 2367 Muchel col, and clades inowe. 
ar225 Ancr. R. 14 Of ower clodes [z.r. clades] & of swuche 
binges ase der abuten ualled. 1297 R. Grouc, (1724) 566 
Cope & oper clopes. a@ 1300 Cursor VM. (Gott.) 15025 Sum 
bankest pairclethesdune. 1388 Wycuir A/a¢/.xxii.12 Freend, 
hou entridist thou hidir withut bride clothis? 1483 CaxTox 
G. de la Tour ¥ vj, She .. arayed her with clothes of gold 
and flourynge of ryche ermynes. 1513 More Arch. L//, 
(1641) 192 Cloathes of gold. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 
636 ‘Vhair lynning claithis. 1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 
229 Maister, ha’s my feilow Tranio stolne your cloathes? 
1676 C. Hatton in Hatton Corr, (1878) 128 All y® Guards 
in new cloths. 1736 Fietpinc Pasguin u. i, Provided I 
wear fine cloaths. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1765) 
Introd. 21 ‘The fewer Cloaths any one uses, the hardier 
he will be, 1808 A. Parsons raz. iii. 51 Being Sunday, 
everybody had their holiday cloaths on. 1831 CartyLe 
Sart. Kes. 1. xi, The essence of all Science lies in the Philo- 
sophy of Clothes. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trarts, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) 11.68 A coarse logic rules throughout all Eng- 
lish souls :—if you have merit, can you not show it by your 
good clothes, and coach and horses ? 

Jig. 1655 Eart Orrery Parthen, (1676) 8 But not to dress 
a true story in cloaths of a Komance. 

b. Often in comb, with a substantive or adj. in- 
dicating purpose, etc., as ded-, body-, church-, 
swaddling-clothes, etc. (See under these words.) 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 623 Cunae, cild cladas. 1585 Vestry 
Bks. (Surtees) 20 Washinge the churche clothes, vd. ; 

e@. spec. Applied to lincn and other clothing which 
is periodically washed. (See also combinations.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. x. x. (1495) 379 Asshes .. 
helpyth to wasshynge of clothes. 1598 SHaks. Jerry W. 
11. Vv. 100 To carry mee in the name of foule Cloathes to 
Datchet-lane. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 68 When there is 
but little moisture in the air the clothes dry quickly. .Jfodd. 
Sending the clothes to the wasb. A laundress with a basket 
of clothes. ; 

+d. 70 be in any one’s clothes: tobe in his place 
or position, to be he. (Cf. 7x A7s coal, skin, shoes.) 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. 20 How we would wish to be 
dealt with if we were in his cloathes. 

2. Short for SWADDLING-CLOTHES. (Cf. CLOUTS.) 

¢1340 Hampote Prose Tr. 5 Laid in a crybe and lapped in 
clathis. 1382 Wyc.ir Luke ii. 7 Sche childide her firste 
born sone, and wlappide him in clothis. 1541 CoveRDALE 
Old Faith Wks. 1844 1. x. 71 He [Christ] as a very man 
was wrapped in clothes, and laid in the crib. 1754-64 
SmMewue Widwif 111. 453 Theignorant nurse had demanded 
a fire to warm the clothes or clouts. 

3. Short for BeD-cLoTHES. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 8599 (Cott.) Pair clathes [77vix. bed- 
dyng) was sa gnede and fa. 1463 Sury Hills \Camd, Soc.) 
23 The clothes of myn that longe to ye bedde that she hath 
loyen in. 1563 Réchmond. IVills (1853) 167 Ve cloiths of ye 
geste bede. 1899 Suaxs. //ex. V, 1. lil. 24 So a bad me lay 
more Clothes on his feet. cxgzze Prior Poems (J.), She 
turned each way her frighted head Then sunk it deep be- 
neath the clothes. 

© For clothes, cloaih(e)s =cloths, see CLOTH. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as clothes-broker, -chest, 
-monger, -spotling, -swimming, -thatch, etc.; 
clothes-bag, -basket, a receptacle for clothes, 
etc., csp. those for the wash; clothes-dummy, a 
lay figure used to exhibit clothing on; clothes-line, 
-rope, a cord or wire on which to hang out 
washed clothes to dry; clothes-louse, a species of 
louse which infests the clothes of the uncleanly, a 
body-louse; clothes-maiden (/ia/,) = clothes. 


CLOTHESACK. 


horse ; clothes-man,a dealer in clothes, esp. cast-off 
orsecond-hand clothes; clothes-peg, -pin,a forked 
wooden peg used to fasten linen on a clothes-line ; 
clothes-post, -prop, a post, or prop for a clothes- 
line; clothes-screen, a clothes-horse; clothes- 
stick, -tongs, a stick or tongs used by washer- 
women for turning or lifting linen while boiling ; 
clothes - wringer, a machine for wringing or 
straining the water out of washed clothes. Also 
CLOTHES-BRUSH, -HORSE, -MOTH, -PRESS. 

1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1. 78 The discarded 
collar and cuffs of yesterday were already in the *clothes- 
bag. 1848 J. W. Croker in Croker Papers (1884) 1. xiii. 
404 Put intovthe dirty *clothes basket. 1832 CakLyLe Sart. 
Res. wi. vi, That happy middle-state, which leaves to the 
*clothes-broker no hope either of sale or of purchase. 1871 
Smires Charac. x. (1876) 283 A *clothes-dummy at a tailor’s 
door, 1830 Marrvat Azig’s Own xli, I see two poles for 
*clothes-lines. 1884 Mauch, Exam, 21 Nov. 5/4 To..hang 
all the clothes, etc., on stands like large *clothes-maidens to 
he aired and fumigated. @ 1845 Barua /ugol. Leg., Merch, 
Ven, Moral, When they deal with old *clothesinen. 1868 
Yares Rock Ahead im. vii, A Jew clothesman going his 
rounds, 1868 Sat. Rev. 24 Oct. 548/1 Pretexts invented by 
the art of the decorator and the *clothesmonger for making 
fortunes out of the follyof women. 1825 Hone Avery-Day 
Bk. 1. 701 He turned a sunbeam into a “clothes-peg. 1866 
Harvard Mem, Biog. VW. 21 Short sticks about as large as 
*clothes-pins, 183: Canrty.e Sart, Res. 1. v. Clothes have 
made Men of us; they are threatening to make *Clothes- 
screens of us. 1832 — Kemin. 1. 16 The inere clothes-screens 
ofrank. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 159 The 
sopping, the drying, the *clothes-spoiling, the cold-catching, 
and all the small evils ofa summer shower. 1881 Daily News 
6 June 6/8 For those who would like to practise tumbling in 
the water and *clothes swimming. 1831 Cartyte Sart. 
Res. 1. viii. These considerations of our *Clothes-thatch. 

+ Clo‘thesack. Ovs. Also -sakke, -sake. 
A bag for clothes ; a portmanteau. 

1393 Chart, Rich. 1/,in Ducange s.v., xvi sellas, x Clothe- 
sakkes, duo paria cofrarum, 1466 A/ann. § Househ. Evp. 
(1841) 372 Paid for makenge of 1j. keyis for the tronke and 
the clothesake, vj¢. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 283 [Edward 
IV]Jentered into the Shippe without bagge or bagage, without 
Clothesacke or Male. 

Clothes-brush. Astiff brush used for freeing 
clothes from dirt or dust. 

1724 Croucn View Brit. Cust, 124 (Chambers) We say a 
round, a flat, or a square brush, clothes-brush, head-brush, 
etc. 1832 Lytton Eugene A.(L.), It. smooths a man’s heart 
like a clothes-brush, wipes away the dust and dirt, and sets 
all the nap right. 

Clo'thes-horse. An upright wooden frame 
standing upon legs, with horizontal bars on which 
clothes are hung out to dry or air. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Jfiseries Hum, Life (1826) xix. xviii. 
229 You look like a clothes-horse with a great-coat stretched 
put upon it, just ready for the rattan. 1836-9 Dickens S%, 
Boz, Hackney-coach Stands (\D.), We keep no horse but a 
clothes-horse, 1883 J. HawtHorne Dust 1. 60 Wringing 
out a towel and spreading it out on the clothes-horse 
to dry. 

Clothesless (klé«'tz,lés), a. [An alteration of 
the earlier CLOTHELESS, after CLOTHES.] Without 


clothes ; destitute of clothing. 

1868 Morning Star 24 Feb. 1873 Tristram Moaé xviii. 
360 We turned out to find Johnson lying clothesless and 
tentless. 1880 Miss Biro Yafan I. 332 The whole clothes- 
less population stood. .in front of the house. 

Heuce Clotheslessness. 

1883 Daily News 26 Feb. 5 In favour of the superior com- 
fort of clotheslessness. 1887 H. Knouiys Sk. Life Fapan 
16 This clothesiessness .. I cannot call it indecent in our 
sense of the term. 

Clo'thes-moth. A small moth, infesting 
houses, the larva of which is very destructive to 
woollen fabrics, feathers, furs, etc., on which it 
feeds, and of which it forms its chrysalis case. 
The name comprises several species of Zzzca. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp.s.v. Tinea, Making themselves 
cases of different materials in the manner of the Tinea or 
cloaths moth while in the worm state. 1836-9 Topp Cyci. 
Anat. 11. 867/1 Minute species, among which are the de- 
structive clothes-moths. 1885 H. C. M«Cook 7vnants Old 
Farm 87 Pellionella, the only ‘ clothes-moth’ known in the 
United States, 


Clo'thes-press. [sce Press s/.] 

1. A receptacle for clothes; properly a shelved 
recess or movable chest or case in which clothes 
are kept folded; but also sometimes applied to 
a wardrobe in which they are hung up unfolded. 

1713 Mrs. Centiavre Wonder 1. 1. (Jod.), When she heard 
your voice, she ran into the clothspress. 1822 W. IrvinG 
Braceb, Hall (1849) 456 Furnished with clothes-presses, and 
mighty chests of drawers. 


An apparatus for pressing various textile 
fabrics. 

Clothier (kléSio1), Forms: 4-6 clother, 
5 clothyer, 6 -ear, -yar, 6- clothier. [Originally 
clother; the form in -zer being apparently assimi- 
lated to words in which this ending is etymolo- 
gical; see -1ER.] Onc engaged in the cloth trade: 
a. A maker of woollen cloth; b. es. One who 
performs the operations subsequent to the weaving 

arch.); ¢. A fuller and dresser of cloth (U.S.); 

. A seller of cloth and men’s clothes. 


1362 Lanci. P. P/. A. x1. 18 But hit beo (cardet] with Coue- 
tise as clobers dob heor wolle, 1377 /é/d. B. x. 18 As clotheres 
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kemben here wolle. ¢1470 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 285 Vt ys 
necessary to every clothyer. ¢1g§15§ Cocke Lorett’s B. (1843) 
g Waxechaundelers, clothers, and grocers. 1533-4 Act 25 
Hen, VII/, c. 18 (title), Clothears, or makers of wollen 
clothes. 1538 Starkey £nyland 1. iit. 94 The Clothyarys 
of Englond. 1572 Gascoicne Fruits Warre \xiii, The 
clothier coyns by carding locks of wooll. 1647 C1.AkENDON 
Hist. Keb. vi. (1843) 346/1 Leeds, Hallifax, and Bradford, 
three very populons, and rich ‘Towns ., depending wholely 
upon Clothiers, 1828 Webster, Clothier, in Englishauthors, 
a man who makes cloths..In this sense, I believe, it is not 
used in the United States; certainly not in New-England. 
In America, a man, whose nccupation is to full and dress 
cloth. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 555/2 The master-clothier 
. employs in all the different processes through which the 
wool passes in the course of manufacture, distinct classes of 
persons, who sometimes work at their own houses, and 
sometimes in the factory of the master-clothicr. 1869 Barinc- 
Goutp Orig. Relig. Belief 50 A tailor and a clotnier. 1885 
C. Mackrson British Alm, Comp. 94 In some parts of the 
country identical titles are very differently applied. Among 
the double meanings .. [are] Clothier for Cloth-maker or 
Clothes-dealer, 
Comb, Clothier-bee = CARDER-BEE. 

1864 /utell, Observ. No. 34. 281 The solitary clothier-bee. 

Clo‘thify, v. rare. trans. To clothe. 

1749 Frecpinc Zone Jones vin. viii, Bred up, and fed, and 
clothified. 

Clothing (klée din), vé/. sb. [f. CLOTHE v.] 

1. The action of covering or providing with 
clothes; dressing. 

¢rzo0 Ormin 19064 Inn etinng and inn drinnkinng ec, I 
clabinng and itrowwpbe. 1482 Jfonk of Evesham (Arb.) 100 
Suche thyngys as longed to her leuyng and clothyng. 159 
Suaks. 1 //en, VJ, v. 1. 54 For cloathing me in these graue 
Ornaments. 1884 adlet 11 Oct. 592/2 The ‘clothing’ of 
two postulants of the Order of Mercy. 


b. fg. Investiture ; endowment. 
1876 Dicsy Neal Prof. iii. 129 The clothing the donee with 
the actual possession of the land. 


2. concr. Clothes collectively, apparel, dress. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 3187 Ich be wole hire bi-wete, mid seolue hire 
clobing [¢ 1205 claden]. a 1300 Cursor A/. 4655 \Cott.) And 
clahtyng on him lette he fall. c1qqgo York Myst, xxiii, 97 
His clothyng is white as snowe. a1600 Hooker Lect. Pol. 
vu. xx. § 3 Holiness and purity ..do much inore adorn a 
bishop, than his peculiar form of clothing. 1611 Binte J/ark 
xii, 38 Beware of the Scribes, which loue to goe in long 
clothing. 1862 Ruskin J/unera 7. (1880) 11 Articles of 
bodily luxury, including clothing. 


+b. Bed-clothes. Ods. 

@1300 Cursor J. 8599 (Gatt.) Pair clothing [7rix. bed- 
dyng, Cort. clathes] was sua nede and fa. 1796 Morsr 
Amer. Geog. V1. 35 Their skin forms excellent cloathing 
both for the bed and the body. 

te. An article of dress, a garment. Ods. 

1388 Wycuir A/a/t.ix. 16 Noman puttith a clout of bostous 

clothe into an olde clothing [1382 clothe]. 
+d. Livery, uniform ; a Livery Company. Ods. 

1418 in Archives of Grocer’s Company 1. 117 And all 
tho that beyn in the Clothinge schulle paye ij'. vi, 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cexlii. 276 Euery man in the cloth- 
ynge of his crafte. 1g29 in Vicary’s 4 at. (1888) App. xiv. 
252 The Maysters .. shall nott .. Admytt any person ynto 
the Clothyng or lyuerye of the same Mystere, withoute, etc. 
1601 in Kec. Borough Nottingham (1889) TV. 256 Itt ys 
ordered that the Aldermen, the Councell, and the Cloath- 
inge shall wayte on Maister Maior on Blake Monday 
yearely to Saint Ane Well. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. 1. iil, 
This summer, He will be of the clothing of his companie. 


e. transf. and fig. 

a1340 Hampote Psalter x. 7 Pat comes in clathynge of 
meknes. 1579 Spenser S/reph. Cal. Sept. 157 They. .with 
sheepes clothing doen hem disguise. 1710 SwirT Tatler 
No. 230 29 Words are the Cloathing of our Thoughts. 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 99 The. .clothing of the mammoth. 

3. A coycring or casing of cloth, or the like. 
b. Afech. = CLEADING 2. 

178 Burney //ist. A/us. (ed. 2) I. ix. 150 Though the 
cloathing of the jacks bein close contact with all the strings. 
1881 Miss Brappon 4 sf/. ix. 110 Her boat ..was drawn up 
under cover, and carefully protected by linen clothing. 

ce. Nau. Sails; ‘the rigging of the bowsprit ’. 

1798 J. Wootorince in Naval Chron. (1799) 1. 80 All the 
timbers, and part of the cloathing, all the rigging. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 47 The clothing of bowsprits are 
now all fitted with either wire or chain strops. 

+4. = Cloth-making. Ods. 

1548 Act 2 § 3 Edw. V/,c. 13 §7 Every Person exercising 
Merchandises, Bargaining and Selling, Clothing, Handicraft 
or other Art or Faculty. 1641 in Rushw. //is¢. Cold, 1. 
(1692) I. 553 Several Towns there, where cloathing was 
exercised. 1662 Futter MWorthzes (1840) I. 442 Clothing is 
plied in this city with great industry and judgment. 

5. altrib, a. Engaged in or concerned with the 
making and selling of cloth. 

1594 Norven Spec. Brit., Essex (1840) 9 Ther are within 
this shire theis especiall clothing townes. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. vu. (1843) 401/1 The clothing parts of Somerset- 
shire. 1694 Cnitp Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 159 Prejudicial to 
the Clothing-Trade of the Kingdom in general. 1694 Lur- 
treit Brief Rel, (1857) II. 392 The English and Dutch 
cloathing ships were come to that citty [Smyrna]. 1759 B. 
Martin Nat, Hist. Eng. 1, 119 Exported in the Fleece to the 
cloathing parts of England. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 551 
The West Riding of Yorkshire, the most important clothing- 
district in England, exhibits an area of nearly 40 miles by 
20 occupied by clothing towus and villages. 

b. Of or for clothes. 

c1850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 131 Marine clothing-room 
..to receive the clothing of the marines. 1853 STocQgvueLER 
Military Encycl. 64/2 Colonels of regiments draw off- 
reckonings, or clothing allowance. .Wod, They belong to a 
clothing-club. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CLOTTED. 


Clo'thing, ///. z. [f. as prec. +-1NG2.] That 
clothes, investing, enveloping. 

1483 Cath, Angel. 67 Clethynge, vestiens, amtuicens. 1668 
Cuvrerver & Core Barthol. Anat. ur. Introd. 127 The 
parts..are some of them external and cloathing, others in- 
ternal and contained. 


Clo'thless, «. 

+1. Earlier form of CLoTHELESS, q. v. 

2. Without a cloth \¢.g. a tablecloth). 

1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 1. 267, 1 sat at the head of the 
mess-table made. .of cracker-boxes, and clothless. 

Clothlet (kipplet). [f. Crorm+-.LeT.] A small 
piecc of cloth; e.g. one used as the vehicle of a 
pigment or dye. 

1859 Guttick & Timss Painting 102 The pigments. .were 
commonly preserved by steeping small picces of linen cloth 
in the liquid dyes—hence called ‘clothlet colours *. 

Clo‘th-maker. A maker of woollen cloth. 

1382 Wyciir : Sas. viii. 13 Oynement makers, and fier 
makers, and clothmakers [1388 Rlceria« Vulg. pantficas)}. 
c1470 Pol, Poems (1859) Il. 285 Merchaundes and cloth- 
makers. .‘Vhe wyche makythe the poreylle to morne and 
wepe. 1523 Fitzuers. //usd. § 146 If she haue no woll of 
her owne, she maye take wol to spynne of clothe-makers. 
1779 J. Haicu (¢it/e), A hint to the Dyers and Cloth Makers. 
1885 [see CLoTHIER], 

So Cloth-making, the making of cloth. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Profl. 447 A good wif was ther of biside 
Bathe. .Of clooth makyng she hadde swich an haunt She 
passed hem of ypres Ae of Gaunt. 1509-10 Act 1 fen. 
VIII, Preamb., ‘Vo leve the occupacion of Clothmakyng. 
1sog Hakiuyt Voy. II. 162 All the deceits in Cloth- 
making. 

Clothred, obs. and dial. f. CLOTTERED Af/. a. 

Clo'th-work. Work done in cloth, or of the 
nature of cloth ; bookbinders’ work in cloth. 

cid eae? Anat. Plants 1.1, iv. § 15 The close parts of 
the [bone] Lace, which they call the Cloth-Work. 1885 
Bookseller 5 Mar. 306 Cloth work executed in the most 
artistic style. 

Clo th-wo:rker. 
of woollen cloth. 

Cloth-workers’ Company, the twelfth of the great livery 
companies of the City of London. 

1528 (Jan. 18) Charter to‘clothworkers’ of City of London. 
1349 Act 3 §& 4 Edw. VI, c. 2 § 9 The Wardens of the 
Clothworkers, or two of them at the least. 1578 Lytr 
Dodoens Wt. xxxv. 193 It... is knowen of the Clothworkers 
and Drapers. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Zaydlors Pastorall 
Wks. 1. 54/2 No Cloth no Clothier, no Clothier no Cloth- 
worker, Fuller, Tucker, Shearman, Draper. 1666 Pepys 
Diary 6 Sept., To see Clothiworkers’ Hall on fire these three 
days and nights. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 118/2 In the City 
of London there are 89 companies .. the first twelve are 
called the Twelve Great Companies ..12, Cloth-workers. 

So Clo‘'th-wo rking. 

1551 Rosinson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. (Arh.) 44 Let clothe- 
workinge be renewed. 1611 Cotcr., Draferie, draperie; 
cloath-selling, cloth-working. 

Clothy (klppi), ¢ [f Croru+-y1.] Of the 
nature or consistence of cloth. 

1776 Witnerine Brit. Plants (1796) LV. 307 Pileus brown 
..Soft and clothy. 18:9 H. Busk Banguet ut. 474 On the 
stem below, The clothy button lifts its head of snow. 

Clo‘th-yard. The yard by which cloth was 
measured: chiefly in Clo/h-yard shaft, applied in 
ballads to an arrow of the long bow. 

This is now the statute yard of 36 inches; according to 
Act 3 & 4 Edward VI c. 2 § 8 ‘cloth was to bee meten and 
measured by the yard, adding to every yard one inch of 
the rule’. 

c 1465 Chevy Chase 93 (MS. 16th c.) Anarow, that acloth 
yarde was lang, to the harde stele halyde he. [1605 Saks. 
Lear w. vi. 88 That fellow handles his bow like a Crow- 
keeper: draw mee a Cloathiers yard.] a 1631 Drayton 
Robin Hood, Vhey not an arrow drew but was a cloth-yard 
long. 1805 Scott Last. Minstr. w. xv. A cloth-yard shaft 
Whistled from startled Tinlinn’s yew. 1857 Hucues Jom 
Brown i. (1871) 1 With the yew bow and cloth-yard shaft 
at Cressy and Agincourt. 

Clot-iron, -leather: see CLouT 8. 


+ Clot-pate. Os. =CLop-PaTE. 

1640 Vizard (N.), Me..she cald clowne, clotpate, log- 
gerhead. 1654 Gayton leas. Votes 1v. xi. 245 Dunces, and 
clot-pates. 

Clot-poll, -pole. [cf. CLoprott.]} 

+1. (clot poll, clot-.) A thick or ‘ wooden’ head. 

r61r Suaks. Cyd, 1v. ii, 184, 1 haue sent Clotens Clot- 
pole downe the streame .. his Bodie’s hostage For his re- 
turne. 

2. (clolpoll, -pole.) A CLop-POLE, blockhead, dolt. 

1606 Suaxs. 71. & Cr. 11. i. 128, I will see you hang’d like 
Clotpoles. 1632 Brome North. Lasse 1. vi, As 1 bade you, 
Clotpoll? 1876 Browninc Pacchiarotto 24 Who shieldest 
the rogue and the clotpoll! 

Clotted (klp ted), Ap/. a. [f. CLor v. + -ED.] 

1. Gathered into clots, clods, or lumps; coagu- 
lated, thickened. 

1605 SytvesteR Du Bartas t. ii. 34 The clotted Mud. 
1636 Massincer Bashful Lover ut. iti, Wash off The clotted 
blood. 1801 Soutuey 7/adaba vu. xvi, Off he shook the 
clotted earth. 1870 Bryant //iad 1. v.174- 

b. Clotted cream: = CLOUTED-CREAM, q.¥. 

1878 Orford Bible-1felps 137 The Hebrews. .made a kind 
of clotted cream by subjecting new niilk to fermentation. 

2. Stuck together in or with clots; covered with 
clots (of blood, etc.). 

1725 Porr Odyss. xv. 568 The clotted feathers. 1804 J. 
GRAHAME Sabbath 595 The clotted scourge hangs hardening 
in the shrouds. «1839 Praep Poems (1864) I. 199 With a 
gash beneath his clotted hair. 


A maker or manufactnrer 


CLOTTER. 


+Cloctter, sé. Obs. rare. [f. CLorrEerR v.: cf. 


the variants CLoppER, and CLuTTER.] Formation | 


of clots, coagulation in a soft mass. 

1658 A. Foxtr. [Vurtz’ Surg. u.vi. 61 A Wound ina joynt 
cannot endure such great clotter as that which is in the 
flesh, 1668 Cucrerrer & Cote Barthol. Anat... xxviii. 68 
This, or that determinate clotter of the Seed. 

+ Clo‘tter, v. Os. Also § cloter, clother. 
[Frequentative and diminutive from Cor v.: cf. 
batter, stutter, etc. Cf. also CLODDER, CLUTTER, 
both app. in their origin variants of this.] 

1. zztr. To run together in clots, to coagulate. 
Also ¢razs. To curdle or coagulate. (The two 
constructions meet in the pa. pple., which was 
originally intransitive.) 

€1386 [see CLoTTERED.] 1481 Caxton Reynard xxxiv. 
(Arb.) 100 Moche fylth cloterd in gobettis. c¢cz490 Promzp. 
Parv. 83 (MS. K) Cloteryn, as blode or other lyke [1499 
Pywson, cloderyn], coagulo. 1635 Swan Spec. AL. v. § 2 
(1643) x19 The matter .. meeting with wet vapours. .clot- 
tereth together. 1700 DryDEN Padamon §& Arc. Il. 577 
The gore congealed was clottered in his hair. 

2. fig. and transf. To huddle together or up. 

1537 S¢. Papers Hen. VITT, 11. 497 It were goode to ex- 
amyn the causeis of ther dyspleasors. .for yf it be clotterid 
up in an hobyll shoffe, ther endure amytie and conformytie, 
but aslong as ye shalbe here. 1§7x Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. 
xix. 1 The heavens..are not clottered together by chaunce. 

Hence + Clo‘ttering vé/. sé. 

1611 CotcR., Concretion, compaction. .curding, clotter- 
ing, fastening together. ; 

+ Clottered (klg tard), Af/. a. Coagulated in 
clots; covered with clots; = CLoTTeD. arch. 

¢ 14386 Cuaucer Ant's. T, 1887 The clothered [z.7. clot- 
erede, clobred, clotred] blood .. Corrupteth and is in his 
bouk ylaft. 1557 Nortn Diall Princes 216 b/: That clot- 
tered claye. 1560 W. Batpwin Fun. Edw. V1, Caves of 
snow and clottred yse. 1567 Drant Horace's Epist.u.i.G v, 
Better speach the clottred clotte of duncerie brought to 
nowght. 1§98 Carman //iad 1v. 231 The clotter’d blood he 
sucks. 1640 J. Gower Ovid's Fest, 1. 17 The clottered 
ground was strewed with bones. 1828 Scotr /. AY. Perth 
xxii, The wounds [shall] renew their clotter’d flood. 

+Clo'ttery, 2. Ods. rare—'. [f. CLoTTER sé, 

+-¥1.] Clotty, cloddy. 

1567 Drant Horace's Epist.1. xiv. Ev, The glebie fielde, 
and clottrie glebe with mattock thou must tame. 

Clottiness (klptinés). rare. [f. CLorry + 
-NESS.] Clotty quality or condition. 

1877 Brackmore Lyema III. liii. 218 Scum on the gravy, 
or clottiness. ; 

Clotting (klptin), v4/. 5b. The action of the 
vb, CLOT, in various senses. 

1601 HottAnp Pliny xvun. xix. (R.), Land..which. .needs 
the great harrowes and clotting. 1867 Smytu Sazlor's 
Word-bk., Clotting, a West country method of catching 
eels with worsted thread. 1880 J. W. Lecce &le 90 The 
clotting of the blood in the vessels. 1881 Raymonp AZining 
Gloss., Clotting, the sintering or semi-fusion of ores. 

b. Comd., as clotting-beetle, + clotting-mall 
(-maule, -mell‘, a clod-mall. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 68 A Clottyng malle, eccatorium. 1620 
Markuam Farew. /1usb. 11. xv. (1668) 68 What clots you 
cannot break with your Harrows..you shall break with 
your clotting-beetle. 164x Best Farm. Bhs.(1856) 138 Two 
or three men with clottinge melles to breake them small. 
1834 Brit. Husb. 1, 314 Any large lumps remaining. .should 
be broken with mallets, or clotting-beetles. 

Clotting, 7//. 2. [see -inc2.] That clots. 

1784 E. Jernincuam 4 és/a in Evans O. Badd. 11. xliii. 255 
To view the raven.. Drink up the clotting blood. 

Clotty (klpti), z. [f. Cror sb.+-¥1.] Full of 
clots, inclined to clot; >} formerly also=CLoppy. 

1523 FitzHers. //usd. § 15 If the barleye grounde .. be 
clotty, it wolde be beaten with malles. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1, xviii. 28 Clottie & congeled bloud. 1666 G. Harvey 
Morb. Angl. (J.), The matter expectorated is thin, and 
mixed with thick, clotty, bluish streaks. 1677 EARL Orrery 
Art of War 49 The upper part of the [Gun] Powder in the 
Cask weak and clotty. 1834 Arct. //usb. 1. 507 If the land 
be. .clotty, it is. advantageous to passa light roller over it. 

|| Cloture (kloter). [a. F. cléture:—OF. closture 
:—L. claustiira, a variant of claustira, influenced 
by claustr-unt, or by the more numerous words in 
-(fira: see-URE.] The French word for the action 
of closing, applied (among other things) to the 
closing of a debate in the French Assembly by will 
of a majority. Thence sometimes applied to the 
CrosuxE in the British House of Commons at its 
first proposal, and (by opponents) aftcr its intro- 


duction in 1882. 

1871 Edin, Rev. Jan. 74 Before the establishment of the 
cloture in the FrenchChamber. 1881 Spectator 22 Jan. 108 
Might not an unscrupulous party chief .. use the cloture to 
arrest necessary discussion. 1882 Staudard 11 Nov. 5/1 
The spirit which finds its expression in the Cloture is iden- 
tical with that which animates the Caucus. 

Hence Cloture v. /rans. and zxtr. (collog.) 

1886 Pall Mall G. 2 Sept.7/1 To try his hand at cloturing 
upon the new Irish party. 1887 Snaw LeFevre in //o. 
Comm. (Daily News 10 Mar. By The shutting ont of all 
subsequent amendments to the one clotured. 1887 Cou. 
Noian thid, (Mall Mall G. 24 May 11/1), You are cloturing 
us in order to make a Whitsun holiday. 

Clo'tweed. rare. [f. Chore sé.+ WEED.}] The 
Bur-weed, Nanthium Strumarium. 

1804 Med. Frnl. XI. 231 Nauthium., Lesser burdock. 

surdock clottweed. 

Clouch, obs. forin of CLurc sé, and v. 
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Cloud (klaud), sé. Forms: 1 elid, 3 elud, 
clod, (3-4 clode, clude, cloyd, kloude), 4-6 
clowd(e, 4-7 cloude, 5-8 clowd, 3- cloud, (6-9 
Se. clud). [In the sense ‘rock, hill’ OE. had 
chid m., early ME. céitd, later cloud; and this 
also occurs in ME, in the sense ‘ clod’ (which may 
actually be as old or older than 1). The current 
sense, 3, is found first in end of 13th c. and is app. 
the same word, applied to a ‘cumulus’ in the 
sky. OE. chid was on OTeut. type *k/ido-z 
(pre-Teut. type *g/ii/o'-) f. same root as CLop, 
the original sense being ‘mass formed by ag- 
glomeration, cumulus’, In Sc. the vowel was 
shortened at an early date, giving c/ed (now klzd).] 

I. Obsolete senses. 
+1. A mass of rock; a hill. 


¢ 893 K. AELrrep Ores. vi. ii, Cludas feollon of muntum. 
¢1000 AELFRic Gram. 1x. xxvii. (Z.) 53 Rupes, clud. 
xxviii. 55 ColZis, beorh odde clud. c1200 OrmIN 2656 3ho 
..foranan Upp inntill hezhe cludess. ¢ 120g Lay. 8699 Swide 
wes be hul bi-clused mid cludes of stane. Jh/d. 21939 Heo 
ut of cluden..comen [¢ 1275 hii cropen vt ofcloudes]. did. 
31880 pat folc.. wuneden in becluden. azzg0 Owl & Night. 
toor Cnarres and cludes. a 1300-40 Cursor M. 22695 Pe 
a [zv. » cloudes, clodes] 10 pe se sal rin For to hid tam 
ar-in. 

+2. A consolidated mass of earth or clay, = 

(CiMoip, By Bh Bh leh 

@1310 in Wright Lyric P. 44 Wormes woweth under 
cloude. ¢1460 Cov. ALyst. 402 Surgentes dicant, Ha! a! 
a! cleve asunder 3e clowdys of clay. 

II. Extant senses. 

3. A visible mass of condensed watery vapour 

floating in the air at some considerable height 


above the general surface of the ground. 

Clouds are commonly classified in four kinds, cérrus, 
cumulus, stratus, and nimbus 5 with intermediate kinds, as 
ctrro-cumutus, etc. See these words. 

a 1300 Cursor :V. 2580 (Cott.) A uoice pan thoru a clod 
{z. x. cloud, cloude] said. /é%d. 16267 For to climbe pe 
cludes all be sunn sal haf be migbt. a@1300 Fragm. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 207 Ther-as the blake clouden beoth, and other 
wederes beoth also. @1340 Hampore Psalter xvii. 13 
Clowdes of be aeire. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 12471 The clere 
aire ouercast with cloudys. ¢c 1440 Prom. Parv. 84 Clowde 
of be skye, xubes, nudecula. 1513 DouGias xeis xm. x. 
13 (ed. 1710) Ane huge bleis of flambys brade doun fel 
Furth of the cluddis. 1593 SuHaxs. 3 //ex. VJ, v. iii. 10 
Euery Cloud engenders nota Storme. 1647 More Song of 
Soul u. App. xcii, Vapours. .closely do conspire, Clumper’d 
in balls of clouds. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. (1760) 1. 505 
Another altar exhibits the virgin Mary in the clouds. 
1846 Rusxin Mod. Paint. (1851) 1. 1. in. ili. § 4 Clouds.. 
are not so much local vapour, as vapour rendered locally 
visible by a fall of temperature. 

b. As a substance (without A/.): Visible con- 
densed vapour floating high in the air. 

@1340 Hampote Psalter cxlvii. 5 Kloude as aske he 
strewis. 1841~4 Emerson Ess. Friendship Wks. (Bobn) 1. 89 
Yonder bar of cloud that sleeps on the horizon. 1878 
Huxcev Physiogr. 40 Vapour, previously unseen, makes its 
appearance as cloud, or mist, or fog. 

c. Often rhetorically used in f/. (also formerly 
in s7zzg.) for ‘the sky, the heavens’. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18402 Be-for pat wiberwin sa prud We 
sal stei vp vte ouer be clode [v.7. clude, cloude, clowde]. 
1388 Wycuir Ecclus, xxxv. 20 His preyer schal neize til to 
the clowdis. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 3873 Was neuer kyng 
vnder cloude his knightes more louet. xr§92 Suaxs. Rom. 
& Ful. w.v. 74 She is aduan’st Aboue the Cloudes, as high 
as Heauen it selfe. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
II. 104 It treads the clouds as securely as the adamant. 

+d. Phrase. 

€1489 Caxton Sonues of Aymon xii. 202 He cowde not 
holde hym selfe by the clowdes, syth that his horse had 
faylled hym. 1568 GraFtTon Chron. 11. 670, 1 cannot holde 
by the Cloudes, for though my borse fayled me, surely I 
will not fayle my counterpanion. 

e. Asa type of the fleeting or unsubstantial. 

1382 Wyc.ir //osea vi. 4 Zour mercy as a morew cloude, 
and as dewe erly passynge forth. 1568 GraFton Chron. 
Il. 387 Saiyng .. that all which he mistrusted should passe 
awaye lyke a clowde, 1859 Tennyson Lancelot §& Elaine 
880 The bright image of one face. . Dispersed his resolution 
likea cloud. 1862 Ruskin A/unera P, (1880) 27 The science 
of Political Economy would remain. .the weighing of clouds, 
and the portioning out of shadows. 


4. transf. Applied to the two large nebule (J/a- 
gellanic Clouds) near the south pole of the heavens; 
and to the ‘coal-sack’ (lack Magellanic Cloud) 


at the foot of the Southern Cross. 

1555 EDEN Decades 1", Ind. (Arb.) 279 We .. sawe manl- 
festly two clowdes of reasonable bygnesse mouynge abowt 
the place of the pole continually. 1694 Narsoroucu -tcc. 
Sev. Late Voy, 1.(1711) 48 Yhe two Clouds are seen very 
plainly, and a small black Cloud, which the foot of the Cross 
is in, 18 always very visible when the Crosiers are above the 
horizon. 1710 Brit. Apollo Ill. No. 22. 2/1 What by 
Marriners are called Magellanic-Clouds. 1867 Smytu 
Sailor's Word-bk., Coal-sacks, An early name of some dark 

atches of sky in the Milky Way, nearly void of stars. .’The 
argest patch is near the Southern Cross, and called the Black 
Magellanic Cloud. 1872 [see CLouDLE?]. 


5. transf. A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust 


floating in the air. 

1382 Wyciir Lev. xvi. 13 The swete smellynge spices putt 
vp on the fier, the clowde of hem and the breeth couer 
Goddis answeryng place. 1611 Bisie ze. viii. 11 A thicke 
cloud of incense went vp. 1697 Drypen Ving. Georg. 1. 
173 Clouds of Sand arise, 1832 Tennyson Palace of Art, 
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A statue .. tossing up.. A cloud of incense .. From outa 
goldencup. JA/od, Enveloped in a thick cloud of smoke. 

To blow (raise obs.) a cloml: to smoke 
tobacco. (collog. or slang.) 

1690 B. E. Dict. Caut. Crew, Will ye raise a Cloud, 
shall we Smoke a Pipe? 1825 in Jamieson. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwe ct Sports § Adu, Scotl. ni. (1855) 39 He blew a cloud. 
1855 [see BLow z. 9 b]. 

6. a. A local appearance of dimness or obscurity 
in an otherwise clear liquid or transparent body. 

1533 Etyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 88b, Yf they approche 
unto the hyghest region of the uryne, they be named 
cloudes. 1607 TorsetL Four-f Beasts (1673) 477 For 
clouds and other pains in the Eye of a Sheep. 1676 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1134/4 A bright bay Mare.. she hath a dry cloud 
in the right eye, extending to a blindness. 1708 MotTEux 
Rabelais v. xhi. (1737) 179 Crystal..without Veins, Clouds, 
Flaws. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem, 1. 257, 0'00003 of the 
sulphate of soda, in the same quantity of water occasions a 
light cloud. 1869 Bracxmorrk Lorna D. iii. (ed. 12) 14 
Holding the long glass by the foot, not to take the cloud off. 

b. A patch of indeterminate outline on a sur- 
face of another colour; sfec. a dark spot on the 
face of a horse. 

1606 SHaxs. Ant, & Cl... ii. 51 Agr. He ha’s a cloud in’s 
face. Exo. He were the worse for that were he a Horse. 
1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1039/4 A plain iron gray Nag, with a 
cloud in his face. 1676 /bid. No. 1120/4 A gray Mare.. 
with a black cloud on one side of her face. 1702 PeTiveR 
in Phil. Trans. XXII. 1566 A white Schallop with brown 
Chesnut Clouds. 

7. An innumerable body of insects, birds, etc., 
flying together ; hence /ransf. and fg. a multitude 
(of persons or things), a crowd; esp. in cloud of 
witiesses, tt. vépos paprvpwr in Heb. xii. 1. 

1382 Wycuir //eé, xii. 1 So greet a cloud of witnessis. 
1590 SPENSER /. Q. 1. i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe 
him molest. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 340 A pitchy cloud Of 
Locusts. 1705 T. Hearne Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. rr2 
A cloud of Informations was brought in by ye Attorney 
General. 1748 Anson's Voy. u. v, 171 The Spaniards.. 
seeing nothing but a cloud of sail in pursuit of tbem. 1796 
Gipson Decd. & F. 1. xxi. 602 A cloud of arrows was dis- 
charged among the people. 1855 Tennyson Aazd 1. 1. 
ix, With his head in a cloud of poisonous flies. a 1882 Ros- 
sett Ballads § Sonnets, Sunset Wings, Clouds of starlings. 

8. A light loose-knitted woollen scarf worn by 
ladies. 

@ 1877 Annig THomas Slotted out i, 6 Some cousin wbo 
is in sore need of a sofa rug, or a counterpane, or a cloud. 

9. transf. and fig. Anything that obscures or 
conceals; ‘any state of obscurity or darkness’ (J.). 

1s09 Hawes Past. Pleas. xin. v, The .. arte of rethoryke 
.- Under cloudes derke and termes eloquent. 1583 StusBes 
Anat. Abuses (1879)\. 186 And yet. .shall it be don inuisibly 
in a clowde. 1638 Cuitiincw. Relig. Prot. iii. § 24. 138 
The next Paragraph, if it be brought out of the clouds. 
1667 Mitton P, Z. 11. 385 Begotten Son .. In whose con- 
spicuous count’nance, witbout cloud Made visible, th’ 
Almighty Father shines. 1752 H. Stewart in Scots Alag. 
(1753) Sept. 452/1 [He] went abroad under cloud of night. 
1828 Scotr /. AZ. Perth iv, They break into our houses 
under cloud of night. ‘ 

b. Jz the clouds: obscure, mystical ; fanciful, 
unreal; above the range of ordinary understanding 
‘generally combining the notions of obscurity and 
elevation). (Cf. 2 the air, up in a balloon.) 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. i. xxviil. (1739) 134 The reversion 
is in the Clouds, but the right of Inheritance much more. 175 
Jounson Rambler No. 176 ? 11 They pry into the worlds 
of conjecture, and amuse themselves with phantoms in the 
clouds. 1832 T. Atrwoop Sf. 7 May in £77@ (1885) xiii. 201 
In tbe clouds were they [the House of Lords] cradled .. in 
the clouds will they die. 

10. fg. Anything that darkens or overshadows 
with gloom, trouble, affliction, suspicion ; a state 
of gloom, etc. ; also,a darkening of the countenance. 

c1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. (1544) 14 b, A cloude of sma!] tres- 
pace Made her lorde at her to disdain. @1572 Knox Hist, 
ef. Wks. 1846 I. 3 The same clud of ignorance, that long 
hath darkened many realmes. 1594 SHAks. Nich. 7/7, u. i. 
3 All the clouds that lowr’d vpon onr house. 160z YARING- 
ton Two Lament. Tray... vi. in Bullen O. PZ. IV, These 
duskie cloudes of thy uniust dispaire. a@ 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. xvi. (1843) 890/1 Wrapped up in that melancholic 
Cloud. 1767 T. Hutcuinson //ist, Prov, Mass. i, 2 A 
cloud arose..upon the affairsoftbecolony. 1862 MERIVALE 
Rom, Emp. (1865) V1. lix. 204 A cloud of suspicion hangs 
to this day over the head of the historian. 1867 TrotLorE 
Chron, Barset WU. Wi. 131 A heavy cloud came upon the 
archdeacon's brow. 

b. Under a cloud: in trouble or difficulties; out 
of favour ; with a slur on one’s character. 

c1soo Sone Lady Bessy (Percy Soc. No. 20), Then came 
he under a clowde That some tyme in England was full 
hee. 1662 Fuccer H/orthivs (1840) 11. 453 He was under a 
cloud at court. @ 1674 CLARENDON //is¢, Neb, xvi. (1843) 
893/1 Mountague.. had lain privately in bis own house 
under a cloud and jealousy of being inclined too much to 
the king. 1752 Firrpinc Amedia v. iv, 1 have known him 
do great services to gentlemen underacloud. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge xxxi, Being under a cloud and having little 
differences with his relations. 


11. General combinations: a. attributive (con- 
sisting of clouds, or of cloud), as clomdl-bank, 
blanket, -cape, -cliff, -cloak, -curtain, flake, -floch, 
-gate, -tsland, -mass, -monster, -stratum, -wall, 
b. gencral attrib. and possessive (of or pertaining 
to a cloud or clouds), as clozd-control, -embrace, 
fitting vbi.sb., fold, orn, -gloom ,-glory, -nymph, 
-rift, -serpent, -shadow, -tentpest; Cc. objective, as 
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cloud-cleaver, -disperser; -dtspelling, -dividing, 
-piercing, -scaling, -surmounting, -touching ppl. 
adjs. ; d. instrumental and locative, as cloud-barred, 
-born, -cotfed, -compacted, -courtiered, -covered, 
-crammed, -crossed, -curtained, -drownei, -eclipsed, 
-enueloped, -flecked, -girt, -laden, -led, -rocked, -sur- 
rounded, -topt, -woven, -wrapt, pp\. adjs.; @. also 
cloud-like, adj. and adv. 

18 . Hovcson in J. Raine A/em, (1858) 11. 176 A *cloud- 
bank that seemed to reston the sea. 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par. 11. w. 13 The *cloud-barred east. 1603 Drayton 
Sar. Wars 61 *Clowd-borne care, hence vanish for a time. 
1824 CampPBete Poems, Scene Bavaria ii, Cloud-born 
thunder. 1599 Soliman § Persida u. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 
296 My moist’and *cloud-compacted brain. 1591 Drayton 
in Farr S. P, Adiz. (1845) 1. 135 This *cloud-couered hill. 
1855 LoncF. //savw. 1. 159 Ascending, through the openings 
of the *cloud-curtains. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. (1761) 57 
(Jod.) Slopes of *cloud-dividing hills. 1593 SHaxs. Luecr. 
1224 Why her two suns were *cloud-eclipsed so. 1600 S. 
Nicuotson Acolastus (1876) 62 The cursed Fates have 
cloud-ecclipst my Sun, 1840 Croven Diépsyches 1. ii. 10 
Masses blue, and white *cloud-folds. 1791 Cowrrr édiad 
u. 498 *Cloud-girt, who dwell’st in beav’n thy throne sub- 
lime. ¢1630 Drumm. oF Hawtn, Poems Wks. 36 The 
feather'd sylvans, *cloud-like, byher fly. 1876 Rock Te.ré, 
Fabr. 52 Cloud-like transparent muslins. 1827 Kesie Chr. 
Y. 1st Sund, aft. Trin., Haughty Jericho's *cloud-piercing 
wall. 1615 J. Taytor (Water P.) Sreges Ferns., A proud, 
*cloud-scaling towre. 1781 Cowrer Retirement 79 The 
*cloud-surmounting alps. 1821 SHELLEY Prometh. Unb. un. 
i. 122 Like radiance from the “cloud-surrounded mioon. 1732 
Pore £ss. Man 1, 100 Behind the *cloud-topt hill. 1757 
Gray Sard, iii, Made huge Plinlinmon bow his cloud-topt 
head, a@ 1861 Mrs. Brownine //onse of Clouds Wks. 1883 
III. 69 *Cloud-walls of the morning’s grey. 1649 G. DaNiEL 
Trivarck. To Rdr. 43 The Barren *Cloud-wrapt Hill. 

12. Special combinations: cloud-ascending a., 
ascending to the clouds, as high as the clouds; 
cloud-assembler, he who collects the clouds (tr. 
Gr. vepeAnyepera, epithet of Zeus in Homer); 
cloud-belt, a belt or zone of clouds; sfec. = 
cloud-ring; cloud-berg, a large mass or ‘ moun- 
tain’ of cloud (after zce-berg); cloud-built a., 
built of clouds; also fg., built in the clouds; 
eloud-burst [Ger. ]Volkenbruch] (U.S.), a vio- 
lent storm of rain, a ‘ waterspout’; cloud-castle, 
a ‘castle in the air’ (see CasTLE sd. 11) ; + cloud- 
checking a., stopping the course of the clouds; 
cloud-compeller, he who collects (L. conzfellere) 
or drives the clouds, tr. vepeAnyepéra = cloud- 
assembler; also humorously, a smoker; so cloud- 
compelling a. (also in general sense, ‘that collects 
clouds’); cloud-drift, a body of clouds drifting or 
floating through the air; cloud-field, an expanse 
of clouds; cloud-headed a., having a ‘cloudy’ 
head or confused ideas, muddle-headed; cloud- 
kissing a@., so high as to touch the clouds; 
+ cloud-light, clouded light, dim light (also fg.) ; 
+ cloud-monger (see quot.); cloud-rack, a col- 
lection of broken clouds drifting across the sky; 
cloud-ring, sfec. the cloudy zone of calms and 
variable winds at some distance on each side of 
the equator ; cloudward,-wards adv., towards the 
clouds; cloud-world, a region of fancy or mystical 
speculation (cf. CLoup 9 b, CLOUDLAND). 

1636 G. Sanpys Paraphr. Ps. xcii. (T.), On *Cloud-ascend- 
ing Lebanon. 1791 Cowper /éjad 1. 636 To whom the 
*cloud-assembler..spake. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xi. 
19 Radiation from land and sea below the *cloud-belt is 
thus interrupted. 1879 Lowett Poet. Wks. 388 As the 
*cloudbergs eastward blow, 1765 Goxpso. Ess. (L.), So 
vanished my *cloudbuilt palace. 1881 Chicago Times ut 
ne, The village of Seven Star Springs. .was nearly anni- 

ilated last night by a water-spout or a *cloud-burst. 1888 
Scott. Leader 21 July, Twenty persons were killed by a 
terrible Cloud-burst in Virginia yesterday. 1887 LoweLt 
Democr. 95 Many .. minds found his *cloud castles solid 
habitations. 1618 RowLanps Sacred Memorie 15 A most 
hie *cloud-checking hill. 1715-zo Pore /djad xvi. 556 The 
*Cloud-compeller, overcome, Assents to fate. 1865 Symes 
23 Aug., What avails it..if everywhere..the cloud-com.- 
pellers have you at their mercy? 1645 WALLER Poet, Wes, 
(J.), Bacchus the seed of *cloud-compelling Jove, 1730 
THOMSON A ntamn 799 Abyssinia’s cloud-compelling cliffs. 
1840 CartyLe Heroesi, More like a *cloudfield,thana distant 
continent of firm land and facts. 1559 Afirr. Mag. 650(T.) 
A steep *cloud-kissing rocke. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1370 
Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy. 21536 ‘VinDALE 
Wks. 12 (R.) That God would..deliuer them from their 
shadowes and *cloudelight. 1830 Scotr Demonol. x. 401 A 
*cloud-monger, a diviner by looking up to the clouds. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Monaduoc Wks. (Bohn) 1, 432 From the 
fixed cone the *cloud-rack flowed Like ample banner flung 
abroad. 1855 Loncr. Haw., Sweeping westward .. Like 
the cloud-rack of a tempest. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xi. 284 He has entered the doldrums, and is under the 
**cloud-ring’. 1862 Lp. Asusurton Addr, Geog. Soc. (L.), 

urticanes .. originate in or near those hot and densely. 

clouded spaces, sometimes spoken of as the cloud-ring. 1817 
Coteripce Lay Serm. 373 Selfish schemes of climbing 
*cloudward. 1859 I. Taytor Logic in Theot. 273 As the 
eagle soars cloudward. a1859 De Quincey IWks. 1863 I. 
284 This mutilation for ever prevented it from aspiring 
*cloudwards. 1884 F. Harrison in 19¢ Cent, Mar. 504 The 
*cloud-world of the trarfscendental. 


Cloud (klaud), v. Also 6 clowd. [f. prec. sb.] 
I. trans. 1. To cover or darken with clouds; 
hence fig., to overshadow, throw into the shade. 
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1583 Stanvuurst Axess u.(Arb.) 51 Night.. With shaddow 
clowding earth. 1593 Suaks, “cr. 1007 The moon being 
clouded presently is miss’d. 1695 BLackMoke 2’. A rth. wv. 
94 Light Vapours .. cloud the siniling Skies. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. x1. 20 Endless night. .Clouds the dull air, 1822 Byron 
Werner. i. 716 The ne’er unfelt sun (But rarely clouded). 
ig. 1656 Baxter Reformed Pastor 166 Now they cloud 
the most of their seniors. a@1714 Burnet Ozon Time (1823) 
I. 288 He really clouded the King, and passed for the 
superior genius. 1805-36 S. Turner AngloSax. 1, m. 
iii. 172 ‘lie commander, whose merit..clouds every other. 

2. transf. and fig. To render obscure; to dim, 
obscure, darken. 

1513 More Rich. /// (1641) 244 Clowded and shadowed by 
blind and insatiable ambition. 1594 H. Witcoste in Shaks. 
C, Praiseg Cloud the sence from sharpe conceils. 1720 OZELL 
Vertot’'s Rom. Rep, 1.1. 198 Only to cloud the Truth of 
Things. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. 262 Qur moral 
judgement may.. be clouded. 1865 TrotLore Sellon st. 
xvill, 212 The tears which clouded her eyes. 

+3. To hide, conccal, ‘veil’. Ods. 

1623 WepsTER Devil's Luv-Case i. i, The cause why you 
live thus clouded. 1639 Futter Holy War wv. vii. (1840) 189 
Clouding himself in privateness. 1654 Eart Orrery /’ar- 
thenissa (1676) 762, | was necessitated .. to cloud my pas- 
sion, @1731 Ken Hymmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III, 292 
Which he in Fable clouded. 

4. To overspread with gloom, cast a shadow over, 
deprive of brightness; to darken with trouble. 

1593 SHAKs. 3 Hew. Vi, i. i. 74 Your dislikes..Doth 
cloud my ioyes with danger, and with sorrow. 1646 P. 
Butkevey Gospel Covt. . 161 They cloud over the glory of 
God’s grace. 1752 Jonnson Rambler No. 204 ? 2 Why 
should thy face be clouded with anxiety? 1864 Knicnt 
Passages Work. Life 11. viii. 168 Riot and outrage. .clouded 
the hopes of all honest men. 1883 Crawrorp Dy. Clan- 
dins xii. 233 Anything in the world to cloud his happi- 
ness. 

5. To cast a slur upon, defame, asperse, sully. 

1613 SHaks. Wet, T.1. ti. 280 To heare My Soueraigne 
Mistresse clouded so. 1652 J. WApswortu tr. Sandoval's 
Wars Spain 279 Hee had clouded his reputation by not 
succoring Tordesillas. 1746 Coll. Rec. Penn. V. 51 Your 
Annals would not have been clouded by a black and most 
unnatural Rebellion. : 

6. To diversify with patches of colouring of un- 
defined outline. (Cf. CLoup sb. 6 b, CLOUDED 2.) 

1710 STEELE Tatler No. 103 P ® I bid bim produce his 
Cane in Court. .and. .finding it to be very curiously clouded, 
etc. 1779 Forrest Voy, N. Guinea 72 To cloud the In- 
dostan calicoes with many colours. 1816 Sixcer /ést. 
Cards 50 The backs are gilt or rather clouded with gold. 

II. rutr. 

7. To become ‘ cloudy’ or dim; to become over- 
cast with clouds. Const. over, zp. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 133 As wether 
cleerth, or cloudth, so must men take. 1840 R. Dana Bef 
Mast xxxii. 121 In half an hour it clouded up. 1886 H. B. 
WHEATLEY in Antiguary Feb. 60/1 Crystal clouded if evil 
was about to happen to the wearer. J/od. The day is 
clouding over. 

. fig. To become gloomy; to darken. 

1588 SHaxs. Z. L. L. v.ii. 731 Worthies away, the Scene 
begins to cloud. 1648 Petstion East. Assoc. 30 Calamities, 
that are now .. clouding round about us. 1858 Frovpe 
Hist. Eng. 111. xiii. 186 Whben hopes of peace with Eng- 
land had finally clouded. 

Cloudage (klawdédz). rare. [see -aGE.] 

1818 CoLeripGe Rem, (1836) I. 205 A blue islet of ether in 
a whole sky of blackest cloudage. «1834 /id. IV. 432. 
a 1834 — Biogr. Lit. (1847) I. 321 The moon in the scud 
and cloudage of a breezy November night. 

Cloudberry (klaudberi). (app. f. Coup sé., 
sense 3+ BERRY. The name appears not to be of 
popular origin ; but exact information as to its first 
use is wanting. Some have conjectured that it is 
from cloud in the sense of ‘rock, hill’, but app. 
without auy evidence.] 

a. The ‘berry’ or fruit of Rudus Chamexmorts. 
b. The plant, a small erect sub-shrub allied to the 
raspberry, growing on high mountains in Wales, 
the north of Britain, and the north of Europe, and 
bearing one large white terminal flower, and a 
large well-flavoured orange-coloured fruit. 

1597 Gerarve /ferbal in. clvi, Of Cloud-berrie. This 
plant groweth naturally upon the tops of two high Moun- 
taines..one in Yorkshire called Ingleborough, the other in 
Lancashire called Pendle. . where the cloudes are lower than 
the tops of the same all winter long, whereupon the people 
of the countrie haue called them Cloud berries. 1633 T. 
Jounson App. Gerarde'’s Herbat 1630 This Knot, Knout 
or Cloudberrie (for by all these names it is knowne to vs 
in the North). 1743-5 R. Pococxe Trav. (1886) 46 Near 
Settle grows a sort of dwarf bramble, the berry of which 
they call cloud-berry, and the common people cnute-berry. 
1846 Sowersy S77t, Bot. (1864) III. 159 A sprig of the Cloud- 
berry is tbe badge of the Highland clan Mac Farlane. 

attrib. 1856 yer in Knight S&. 4 Ais Friends 181 
Among a flock of cloudberry hushes on the hillside. 

Cloud-capt, acres (klaudkept), a. Capped 
with clouds; having clouds about its summit. 

1610 Suaxs. Tem/. 1v. i. 152 The Clowd-capt Towres, the 
gorgeous Pallaces. 1825 SoutHey Paraguay Proem., From 
many a rock and cloud-capt height. 1860 Maury P/y’s. 
Geog. Sea xi. § 509 Islands only a few hundred feet higb are 
generally cloud-capped in the trade-wind regions. 

Clouded (klawdéd), pA/. a. [f. CLoup v. +-ED.] 

1. Covered, surrounded, or obscured, by clouds; 
situated in the clouds. 

1599 Br. Hatt Sat., Defiance to Envie 64 And vainly 
faint in hopelesse following The clouded paths her uative 
drosse denies, a1635 Naunton Fragm. Key. \Arb.) 41 A 


CLOUDING. 


clouded setting. 1667 Mitton /. Z, tv. 607 The Moon 
Rising in clouded Majestie. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. xxxvii, 
‘The clouded heaven lowered bloody red. 

2. a. Having cloud-like markings. Clouded 
Yellow Rutlerfly: a butterfly of the genus Colzas, 
esp. C. Edusa. 

1682 Loud. Gaz. No, 1685/4 A mix'd Stuff Suit, and 
clouded Stockings. 1712-4 Pore Rape Lock iv. 124 The 
nice conduct of a clouded cane. 1725 — Odyss, v. 302 The 
handle .. Wrought of the clouded olive’s easy grain. 1796 
Iinll Advertiser 5 Mar. 2/2 A lot of Clouded Silks. 1807 
Craspe Par. Keg.u. Wks. 1834 11,187 And thus witli clouded 
cane, a fop complete He stalked. 1827 Butterfly Collectors 
Vade mec. go-1 Colias Helice, White Clouded Yellow. 
Coltas Hyalv, Pale Clouded Yellow. 

Of transparcnt bodics; Having patches 
of dimness or obscurity, dimmed (cf. sd, 6 a). 

1693 Reppine in PUit. Trans. XVII. 659/2, 1 have sent 
you..a few of the Pearls, though clouded and little worth. 
1999 G. Smit Labor, 1. 382 Stir it well. .to prevent its being 
clouded. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop J/rs. Haddib. wm. xii. (1888) 
374 Through clouded spectacles. 

3. fig. Of the mind: Darkened or obscured “by 
ignorance, etc.). Of ideas or perccption: Obscure, 
dim, indistinct ; mystical. 

@ 1628 J. Preston Serm. bef his Alay. (1630) 2 No ground 
in scripture for their clouded .. opinions. 1783 Mason Dy 
Fresnoy's Art Painting \iii. (R.), No beauty beaining on 
his clouded mind. 1819 Worpsw. MWaggoner i. 12 Ben- 
jamin, with clouded brains. 

b. Involved in obscurity. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Discip. 1. (1851) 29 There be .. some 
places in those Books that remain clouded. 1762 J. Brown 
Poetry & Mus. (1763) 92 This.. hatb opened to us an in- 
volved and clouded Subject. : 

4, fig. Darkened with any passion or trouble; 
gloomy, 

1682 N.O. Boslean’s Lutrin uu. 176 Clouded courage once 
again shone clear. 1725 Pore Ocdtyss. xvi. 361 With clouded 
looks, a pale assembly sate. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lt. Foxes 
119 She sits with a clouded brow. 

+ Clouden, a. Obs. rare. [see -EN.] Of cloud. 

41300 Cursor MM. 6195 (Cott.) Wit cluden [v.r. clouden, 
clowdyn] piler on dai light, Wit firen piler on be night. 

Cloudery. nonce-wd. [f. Coup sd, + -ERY.] 

1865 Cartyce Fredh. Gt, VI. xvi. ii. 149 Small head, and 
countenance losing itself in a cloudery of head-dress. 

Cloudful (kiauwdfiil), a. rare. [f. CLoup sd. + 
-FUL.] Full of clouds, cloudy, clouded. 

(Quot. 1410 is very doubtful.) 

[¢x410 Hoccteve Afodcr of God 109 (Phillipps MS.) To 
wasshe away our cloudeful offense (z.r. our cloud full of 
offence}.] 1839-48 Battey Fests xx. 243 The mind, when 
in a dark, hot, cloudful state. 

Cloudily (klawdili), adv. [f Crouny +-1y 2.] 

1. In a cloudy manner; dimly, obscurely; with 
darkened prospects. 

1651 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 35 What..is this. .that Mr. T. so 
cloudily talks off? 1656 CowLey Dazvidejs iv. xxii. note, 
When they [stones] looked diinly and cloudily. 179z Burke 
Corr. (1844) ILI. 433 Things look cloudily for the aristo- 
crates. 1870 HawtHorne Eng. Note-Bhs, (1879: I. 248 
This norning opened cloudily. 

+2. (?) In a crowd or swarm (cf. CLoup sé. 7). 

1731 A. Hitt Adv. Poets xxv. 5 Crowds of busy Cyphers 
Who .. Cloudily bustling, fill’d a Realm alone. 

Cloudiness (klaudinés). [f. CLoupy + -NEss.] 
State or quality of being cloudy, in various senses. 

1. Zt. and transf (see C1oupy 2, 3, 4). 

1594 Prat Fewell Ho.1. Divers New Exp.s6 The steines, 
filth, and clowdinesse that maketh them..so darksome. 
1610 MarkHAM JWVasferf. 1. xiv. 39 Cloudinesse of the vrine. 
1668 D. SuitH Voy. Constantinople in Misc. Cur. (1708) 111. 
7 The Rock of Lisbon. .was scarce discernible by reason of 
the cloudiness of the Weather. 1805 W. Saunpers Vin, 
Waters 340 Prussiat of potash instantly produced a blue 
cloudiness. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1. 282 The day 
seemed changed to cloudiness and rain. 

2. fig. (see CLoupy 5, 6.) 

a 1600 Hooker Serm. Pride (1617)77 When they are able 
to appale with the cloudinesse of their looke. 1647 CLAREN- 
pon Hist. Reb, u. (1843 61/2 Cloudiness..and trouble in his 
countenance. 1779-81 Jounson L. F. Wks. 1816 X. 22 
Scholastick cloudiness still hung about him. 1837 Hattam 
Hist. Lit. 1. iti. § 25, The cloudiness of his expression in- 
creases as we proceed. 

Clouding (klaudin), v7. 5d. [f. CLovp v. + 
-InG!.] 1. The action of the verb CLovup. 

1654 WuHuitLock Zootomta 269 History ..tainted with 
cloudings of Truth. 1681 Cotvit J} ‘bigs Supplic. (1751) 128 
For all thy frownings and thy cloudings, 1707 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist.Soc.) If. 20 More expedient for y= cloud- 
ing than clearing of the Scriptures. 

2. concer, &. A cloudy marking. 
streak or part in a clear substance. 
in fl.) ‘ 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamips iv. § 40. 131 Variable cloudings 
in the most vivid colour. 1870 — Lect. Arf vi.155 The 
cloudings of the tortoise-shelL 1883 Ceatury Mag. Sept. 
719/1 Being a mountain streamlet, it bears along.. rootlets, 
scales of mica, cloudings of earthy substance, etc. 

Clouding, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-inc?.] That 
clouds; that is becoming clouded or dim. 

1870 SwinpurRNE Ess. & Stud. (1875) 352 The old strength 
of sight and of flight had passed from weary wing and 
clouding eye. 

+ Cloudiously, adv. Obs. rare. 
or veiled manner; obscurely. 

1602 Warxer Ad. Eng’.(1612) Epit. 392 Not forgetting .. 
to preferre, amongst bis priuate Friends openly, and the 
Vulgars cloudiously, his Title to the Kiugdonie. 


b. A cloudy 
(Mostly 


In a clouded 


CLOUDLAND. 


Cloudland (klaudlénd). Zoet. and rhetor. 

1. The region of clouds ; a ‘ landscape ’ of clouds. 

1817 Coceripce Sibyl. Leaves, Fancy in Nubibus, Go 
From mount to mount through Cloudland. 1866 KincsLtey 
#Zerew, Prelude 12 Such cloudlands and sunrises as can be 
seen nowhere else. 1888 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 5/2 Break- 
neck adventures into ‘ Cloudland’ [in balloons]. 

2. jg. A region of fancy, myth, or unreality. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1857) I]. 535 A yawning gulf 
of Scepticism, or a baseless cloud-land of Idealism. 1865 
Parkman Champlain i. (1875) 170 To leave this cloudland 
of tradition, and approach the confines of recorded history. 

Cloudless (klaudles’, a. [f. Croup sd, + 
-LESS.] Without a cloud, unclouded, clear. 

a1598 Peete David § Bethsabe ad fin., The cloudless 
morning. 1605 SytvesteR Du Bartas u. ui. ili. (Grosart) 
I. 189 Rainlesse, their soil is wet, and Cloud-lesse, fat. 1671 
Mitton Samson 1696 His cloudless thunder. 1791 CowrEr 
Odyss, xiv. 360 A cloudless gale Propitious blowing. 1878 
Hextey Physiogr. 53 Dew is .. niost copious on a cloudless 
night. jig. 1867 Miss Braooon Rupert Godwin 1. t. 2 
Whose life has been cloudless as one long summer's day. 

Hence Cloudlessly acv., Cloudlessness. 

1869 Ruskin Q. of Atr $157 His life.. passes away cloud- 
lessly. 1852 D. Moir Poems, Aay-day iv, The same blue 
sky, Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye. 1876 L. 
Totcemacnue in Fort. Rev. Mar. 352 Sometimes. .the uni- 
formity of cloudlessness became wearisome. 

Cloudlet (klaudlét). [f. Croup sé. + -LET, 
dim. suffix.) A little cloud. 

1788 CoLeripGEe First Advent of Love 2 Eve's first star 
thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 1850 Tennyson 7a Mew. 
Conelus. xxiv, A shade falls on us like the dark From little 
cloudlets on the grass. 1872 Proctor “ss. Astron. ii. 20 
Multitudes of star-cloudlets scattered among the myriads of 
minute stars which produce the milky light of the Magellanic 
Clouds. 1885 77z#zes 10 Apr. 5/5 The war cloudlet vanished 
as quickly as it had risen, 

+ Cloudly, a. Obs. nonce-wd. Cloud-like, of 
the nature of a cloud. 

162zx Laoy M. Wrotn Urania 178 The dayes are darke, 
the nights opprest With cloud’ly weeping for my paine. 

Cloudscape (klaudskelp, -skép). rare. [f. 
Croup sb., after dandscape.] A scene composed of 
clouds, whether actually or in a painting. 

1880 77z7es 5 Oct. 6/6 In the various branches to which 
photography Is now [applied].. in portratture, landscape, 
seascape, cloudscape. 1886 J. J. Hissey On Box Seat 186 
Affording the most glorious sea-scapes and cloud-scapes. 

Cloudship: sec -sHIP. 

Cloudy (klaudi), a. [f. CLoup sb.+-y: OE. 
had c/ifdiz from cltd =CuouD 1.) 

+1. Rocky; hilly. Ods. 

¢ 893 K. ASLFreED Ores. 1.1, Norpmanna land. .is onsumum 
stowum swyde cludiz. ¢1z00 Ormin 2734, I cludiz3 landess 
munntess. a 1400-50 Ade.vander 4863 Clo3zes at was cloude, 
he clynterand torres, Rochis & rogh stanes, rokkis vnfaire. 

2. Of cloud ; of the nature of cloud. 

c1300 St. Brandan 495 Cloudi and berninge smoke. 1535 
CoverpaLe /’s. xcix. 7 He spake yvnto them out of the 
cloudy piler. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. iii. 47 By 
reason of raine and clowdy vapours. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
nu. 930 Thence..As in a cloudy Chair, ascending rides. 1746 
Cotuxs Ode Fear 38 Wrapp’d in thy cloudy veil. a 186 
Mrs. Brownine House of Clouds Wks. 1883 III. 69, I would 
build a cloudy house For my thoughts to live in. 

b. Of or pertaining to the clouds. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 663 The moisture of Snow is 
the finest moisture, for it is the Froth of the Cloudy Waters. 
1635 Swan Sec. AZ. iv. § 2 11643) 56 The out-spread firma- 
ment either is ended in the cloudie region, or is further ex- 
tended. 1818 Byron C4. Har.iv.i, A thousand years their 
cloudy wings expand. 1857 H. Reeo Lect. Lug. Pocts 11. 
xv. 202 That tradition which has come down .. upon the 
cloudy wings of three thousand years. 

3. Characterized by the presence of clouds ; 
abounding in or full of clouds, 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 111. 467 Whan pe day is dym 
and clowdy. ¢1440 /romp. Parv. 84 Clowdy, or fulle of 
clowdys, #zbidus. 1562 J. HEvwoop Prev. & Epigr. (1867) 
81 Cloudy mornynges turne to cleere after noones. 1697 
Drvypen Virg, Georg. ui. 310 Like Boreas .. when .. He 
sweeps the Skies, and clears the cloudy north. 1849 Loncr. 
Seaside, Twilight, Vhe twilight is sad and cloudy. 

4. Not transparent or clear. 

1587 GotoinG De Mornay xiv. 215 This Minde..one day 
shal see clearely and not by these dimme and clowdie 
spectacles. 1679 Confinement, a Poem 18 Cloudy Ale goes 
round. ax1691 Boyce (J.), 1 saw a clowdy diamond. 1799 
G. Ssutn Laédor. 1, 148 The paste would be cloudy and full 
of blisters. 1878 Huxtey P/ysiogr. 82 Pour a little vinegar 
into the cloudy liquid. 

b. Having cloud-like markings, clouded. 

1676 Lowd.Gaz. No. 1131/4 A large grizle gray Gelding... 
has a cloudy face. 1715-20 Pore /Hiad xi. 767 An olive’s 
cloudy grain the handle made. 

te. Dim, obscure, faint. Ods. rare. 

155r Recorpe Cast. Anow/?. (1556) 272 The first greatnes, 
the seconde... the syxte, vnder whiche they are that be 
called Cloudy starres. 1594 Biunpevit 2rerc. mi. 1. xxiii. 
(ed. 7) 328 Fourteene [stars]. .whereof five be called cloudy, 
and the other darke, because they are not to be seene but 
of a very quick and sharpe sight. ; 

5. fg. Darkened or clouded by ignorance, etc. ; 
(of ideas, perception, language) dim, obscure, in- 
distinct ; not clear. 

c14g00 Test. Love Prol.(1560\272/2 That I so unwoorthely 
clothed al! togither in the cloudie cloude of unconning. 

1sog Hawes /ast. Pleas. Introd. v, With cloudy fygures 
He [Lydgate] cloked the trouth of all his scryptures. 1581 
Stoney A fol, Poetrie (Arb.) 52 The Historian .. can, in the 
cloudy knowledge of mankinde, hardly escape from man 
lyes. 1649 Bounds Publ, Obed, (1650) 52 ‘That Oath is 


528 


Cloudy. .and so cannot be justly called its owne interpreter. 
1724 Watts Logic u. iii. § 3 Their thoughts .. have some- 
thing confused and cloudy in them. 1847 Lewes /Z/s¢. 
Philos. (1867) 11. 264 A cloudy writer. 

6. fig. Darkened by misfortune, grief, anger, fore- 
bodings, etc. ; full of gloom or trouble ; gloomy, 
sullen, frowning. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Aoeth.1.i.4, Fortune clowdy hab chaunged 
hir disceyuable chere to mewarde. 1561 1’. Hosy tr. Cas- 
tigtione's Courtyer 1. Kiiijb, Cloudy and troublous heaui- 
nesse. 31650 BULWER Antheopomer. 64 The Scithians. .have 
all cloudy foreheads. 1670 Cotton Esfernon il. X11. 593 
The Battel of Fontarabie .. prov’d cloudy, and malevolent 
to the French Renown. 1726 Woorow Corr. (1843) III. 331 
The state of things with us is very cloudy. 1859 ‘T'ENxyson 
Merlin & Vivien 154 Vivien .. Would fain have wrought 
upon his cloudy mood. 

+b. Of persons. Obs. 

1§93 SHaks. Lzcr. 1084 Cloudie Lvcrece shames herselfe to 
see. 1605 — A/acé. i. vi. 41 The clowdy Messenger turnes 
me his backe. 1706 Locan in Pa. Hest. Soc. Alem. X. 132 
Yet the Govr. went out very cloudy. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. (1737) 1. 29 The Jews were naturally a very cloudy 
People, and wou'd endure little Raillery in anything. 

7. Under a cloud of disgrace ordisrepute; ‘shady.’ 


collog. 

3886 Stevenson Py, Otton. il. 87 A..lady of a dishevelled 
reputation, wife. .of a cloudy count. 

. Comb., as cloudy-eyed, -headed, -topped, adjs. 

1§96 Fitz-cerrray Siz /. Drake (1881) 38 The Pyranean 
cloudie-topped mountaines. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1117/4 A 
bright dun Mare .. cloudy headed. 1710 /ézd. No. 4719/4 
A middle sized thin and cloudy-ey’d Woman. 

Clough (klzf, klan). Forms: 1 *eléh, 3-4 
clo3, 4- clough, (5 cloghe, clow, 5-7 clowgh). 
Pi. 1 *clézas, 4 clo3es, cloughes, clous, 5-6 
clowes, cloes. JA/od. dial. cluff, cloof, clufe, 
elow, cloo; also Sc. CLEUCH q.v. [Represents 
an OE. *cléh, eléges, prob. =OHG. &/éh (Sievers). 

The Lancashire pronunciation ¢loo/ (cf. enoaf=enongh) has 
given rise to an erroneous notion that this word is related 
to Icel. £/off or Du. ‘lof ‘ cleft, rift’, with which it cannot 
possibly have connexion. The phonetic history and dialect 
forms clearly show that it is parallel to dough, cnough, 
plough, tough, etc., from OE, -é4. That cléh existed in 
OE. is also shown by the numerous ancient proper names in 
Clough-, -clongh,-cleuch. The parallel OHG. £44 in Alih- 
uelde (Foerstemann II. 371) confirms the view of the Rev. 
A. L. Mayhew (Academy, 31 Aug., 7 & 21 Sept. 1889) that 
OE. *cléé represented an OTeut. *£4ih- from &lanxo-, and 
thus stood in ablaut-relation to Ger. £inge, OHG. chlingo, 
a clough (pre-Teut. root *géenk-); cf, HANG.) 

1. A ravine or valley with steep sides, usually 
forming the bed of a stream or torrent. 

arjzoo Cursor AM. 17590 (Cott.) Pir caitif luus sent into 
clinttes and into clous to seke iesu. ¢13320 Si7 Tristr. 1761 
In to a grisly clou3 Pai and bat maiden jode. ¢ 1420 Anturs 
of Arth. xii, Of poundes, of ploes. .of cliffes, of cloes [other 
rimes é70es, groes=brows, grows]. ¢1440 Vork AZyst. xv. 
52 And kepis pis catell in pis cloghe. 1515 Scot. Fredd 592 
in Chetham Misc. 11, And Killed them like catiffes, in 
clowes all aboute. 1574 Roninsoxn Reward Wickedness, In 
hill, dale, and clough..in smooth or in rough. 1605 VER- 
sTEGAN Dec. /ntell, ix. 285 A clough or clowgh, is a kinde 
of breach or valley downe a slope from the side of a hill, 
where commonly shragges, and trees doe grow. 1674 Ray 
N.C. Words 10 Clough, a Valley between two steep hills. 
1813 HocG Queen's Wake 228 The day-sky glimmered on 
the dew. . And lurked in heath and braken clough [=cleugh]. 
1834 H. Ainswortn Rookwood (1864123 Like a will-o'-the- 
wisp, or a boggart of the clough. 1855 WavcH Lanc, Life 
(1857) 19 Descending into some quiet little clough. 1870 
Hawtnorne Lng. Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 310 There is a deep 
clough or dell. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Clengh, or clufe, a 
rocky glen, Cl/e-sled, the slope or slide of the chasm. 

+ 2. Occasionally it scems to have bcen =* cliff’. 

21400 Morte Arth.941 The kyng coveris be cragge wyth 
cloughes fulle hye. a 1400-50 Adexander 4863 Hoge hillis 
pam beforn, Clo3es at was cloude, he clynterand torres. 
€1438 Jerr. Portugal 542 He herd the dragon, ther he lay 
Vndyr-nethe a clow [vies he drowe, swowe, i-nowe.]. 

Clough, erroneous spelling of CLorr, CLow. 


+Clought, 72. ple. Obs. [App. pa. pple. of 
cloche, Cuutcn, like claght, clight, cleght, from 
CiEaAcu, Cuitcu.] Stuck, fastened, held fast. 

2a 1400 Chester Pl. (1847) I1. 100 Why were I not deade 
to daie Cloughte and clongen under claye. 

Clought(e, obs. form of CLouT. 

Clouing =clowing: see CLow v. 

Cloum-, Cloun-: see CLuM-, CLUN-. 

Clour (kltivs), st. Sc. and north. dial. Also 8 
clowr, 9 cloor. (Cf. ON. £éér a scratch (deriv. 
of £/é claw); in Shetland c/oor in same scnse ; 
but the meaning of the general northern word 
makes its identity with this doubtful.] 

1. A swelling or bump (on the head) caused by a 
heavy blow which does not break the skin. 

1508 Dunbar Ballad Aynd Kittok 32 Sanct Petir hat hir 
with a club, quhill a gret clour [visze-zeds. sour, pour] Rais 
in hir heid. 1715 Pennecuix /’oems, Truth's Trav. 94 
(Jam.) All his head was full of clowrs. [1866 Epmonnston 
Gloss. Shetland (Philol. Soc.), Cloor, a scratch, as that 
made by a pin or by the claws of a cat.] 1876 Roninson 
Whitby Gloss. Clour, or Cloor..a lump raised hy a blow. 

2. A heavy blow or knock such as would raise a 
bump (on the head). 

1785 Burns /3f. H’. Simpson Postscr, vii, Frae less to ma‘r 
it gaed to sticks; Frae words an’ aiths to clours an’ nicks. 
1815 Scott Guy J. xxiii, My head can stand a gay clour. 

b. évansf. A dint or bash made in anything. 

1808 Jamieson, Cloxy, a dint caused by a blow. 1821 


CLOUT. 


Blackw. Mag. X.6 Her great adventure. .but for her open- 
hearted innocency, would have left both cloors and dunkles 
in her character. Jfod. Sc. Your hat’s got a clour. 

Clour (klier,v. Sc. and north. dial. ([f. prec. 
sb.] ¢xans. To raise a lump on (the head) with a 
heavy blow or knock, to knock on the head; to 
bash, dint (metal, etc.). Hence Cloured /f/. a. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr.u. ii, Blyth to win aff sae 
wi’ hale banes Tho’ mony had clowr’d pows. 1785 Poems 
Buchan Dialect 12 (Jam.) While mine [targe] wi’ many a 
thudd Isclowr’d. 1816 Scott Od Mort, xiv, Twa or three 
chields wad needs fight .. and they got their crouns weel 
cloured. 1874 Sunday Mag. 823 They..strike their heads 
against one of his eternal laws and get them well cloured. 
1876 Ropinson HWA itéy Gloss. s.v., ‘Clour his crown’, said 
of a good-humoured threat of a knock on the head. 

Clour, Cloury, var. of CLowRE, CLAURIE a. 

Clouse, sluice, dam: see CLow. 

Clouster, obs. form of CLUSTER. 

Clout (klaut),sé.! avch.anddial, Forms: 1 clit, 
3 clut(e, 4- clout. (Also 4 north. clotes, 4-7 
clowt(e, cloute, 5-6 clought, ? clot(t in comd., 
6 clutte.) (OE. clit; cf. 14th c. Icel. Rsitr ‘a 
kerchief’ (?not native), Sw. &/¢, Norw. and Da. 
kied clout, rag, tatter, shred. Ir, clzd, cluid, Gael. 
clud, ‘Welsh clwt are all from English (Rhjs). 
The OE. points to an OTeut. *£/iZo-z, pre-Teut. 
type *g/ido'-s from same root as Cror, CLEAT 
(:—*gludo'm, *glau'dom). The original sense 
would therefore be something like ‘ lump, piece of 
stuff’; from an early period the word has been 
applied especially to a patch or piece of cloth, 
and so to a cloth (CLoTH 1-3) in a somewhat 
depreciatory sense. But sense 2 retains some of 
the original wider meaning, and relationship with 
CLEAT. It has been doubted whether sense 7 
belongs to this word, though a parallel develop- 
ment of sense is found under CLop.] 

I. gen. Piece, patch, flat piece, shred. 

1. A piece of cloth, leather, metal, etc., set on 
to mend anything; a patch. arch. and dial. 

azo Epinal Gloss. 789 Pittacium, clut. ¢ 1380 WycLir 
Sel. Wks. 111. 350 Azens Cristis sentence, pei sewen an old 
cloute in newe cloib. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Clowte of 
clothe, sevztiuan. /éid. Clowte of a schco, prcfasinm, 1 363 
Mirr. Mag., Induct. xxxvii, Cloutes and patches piece 
one by one. 1570 Levins Afanip. 228/32 The clout set on 
a garment or ona shoe, cento. 1719 D'UrrFey Pills (1872) 
Ill. 249 ‘ Leather Bottel’ Out of the side you may cut a 
Clout, To mend your Shoe when worn out. 

2. A plate of iron: esp. (in more recent use) 
one fixed on some part of a plough, on an axle- 
tree, or on a shoe, to prevent wear. (Cf. CLEAY 4.] 
Obs. exc. dial. 


a 1000 Homilies (Thorpe) I. 424 (Bosw.) Isenan clutas hate 
glowende. 1483 Cath. Angi. 69 A Clowte of yrne, crusta 
Jerrea; vbi plate. 1485 /vv. in Ripon Ch, Acts. 373, ij 
wayneclowtes & ij plogh clowtes. 1523 Fitzners. usb. § 5 
An axiltre clout, with viii. waincloutes of yren. 1573 
Tussrr Husb6, (1878) 36 Two ploughs. .with ground cloutes 
and side clouts for soile that so tares. 31594 R. C[arew] 
Godfrey of B. (1881) 21 Who yron wont to plowes and clots 
t'apply. 1714 Fr. Bk, of Rates 76 Nails, Clouts, and other 
small TIron-Work, per 100 weight oo12. 41825 Forsy, 
Clout, an iron plate on a shoe=Cleat. 1866 Rocers Agric. 
§ Prices 1, xxi. 546 Clouts were thin and flat pieces of iron 
used to strengthen the box of the wheel. 

+ 3. A small piece or shred produced by tear- 
ing or rending; in later use chiefly a shred of 
cloth, a rag (as in 4). Ods. 

c1325 £. E. Altit. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez, To-rent vch a rayn-ryfte. /é7d. B. 965 
Clouen alle in lyttel cloutes be clyffez. ©1380 Sir Ferumb. 
4533 Al his hod [he] to taar to cloute. ¢ 1386 CuAucrer 
Merch. T. 709 Sche rent it al to cloutes. 1600 DEKKER 
Shoemaker's Holiday 63 YVouch not a rag lest I and my 
brethren beat you to clowtes. a@1625 FLETCHER Homer 
Pleased \. i, All his louts Beat 1as the proverb seemly says) 
to clouts. 

II. sec. Piece of cloth, a cloth. 

4. A piece of cloth (esp. a small or worthless 
piece, a ‘rag’); a cloth (esp. one put to mean 
uses, ¢.g. a dtsh-clout). avch. and dia. 

axz225 Ancr. RK. 212 Pe deoflen schulen pleien mid ham.. 
& dusten ase enne pilche-clut. c1275 Death 68 in O. £. 
Misc. 172 Me nimed pe licome and preoned in a clut. 
crgoo Maunory. xviii, 196 Pei gon all naked saf a 
lityll] clout pat pei coueren with..hire membres. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tonr Gj, The clowte of the kechyn 
wherwith men wype dysshes and platers. 1531 ExyoT 
Gov. 1. xxiii, (1883) I. 247 The good husbande .. set- 
tethe up cloughtes .. to feare away birdes. 1562 J. HEy- 
wooo Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 79 Ye can geue me your 
blessyng in a clout. 1590 GreENe Never too fate (1600) 
98 Marrie her (my Sonne) and thou shalt have my beni- 
zon in a clowte. /bid. 114 If you match with mee, old 
Calena my mother hath that in a clowte that will doo vs 
both good. 159: G. Fretcner Russe Commer, (1857) 117 
They use to go naked, save a clout about their mi dle. 
x611 Biste Yer. xxxviii. 12. ¢1645 Howece Lett, (1650) 1. 
56 Money is welcome though it be in a dirty clout. 1760 
STERNE 77, Shandy 159 Driven, like turkeys to market, 
with a stick and a red clout. 1887 Hatt Carne Son of 
/lagar u. xvi, A pair of kid gloves that sat on his great 
hands like a clout on a pitch-fork. ‘i 

b. Applied contemptuously to any article of 


clothing ; in f/. clothes. (Cf. vag.) Still dia. 
and in proverb. 


CLOUT. 


a 3300 Seven Sins 49 in E. E. P. (1862) 20 If he hauip an 
old clute he mai be swibe prute, whar mid i-helid he sal be. 
c1485 LE. E. Afisc. (Warton Club) 56 Ife had not left an 
holle clowt, Wherwith to hyde hys body abowte. 1563 
Homilies u. Excess of Apparel (1859) 311 The poor labour- 
ing man.. with a few beggarly clouts about him. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 458 ‘The..Peysauntes spoyled the dead 
Carcasses, leaving them neyther shyrt nor clowte. Odd 
Proverb, Vill May be out Ne’er cast a clout, 1877 //older- 
ness Gloss., Female attire is denominated cloots occasion. 
ally, as, ‘get thy cloots on’. 

te. Babe of clouts: a doll. Hence fig. Afan 
of clouts, hing of clouts, cté.: a merc ‘ doll’ in the 
garb of a man, a king, etc.; a ‘lay-figure’. Ods. 

1467 Afann. § Housch. Exp. (1841) 172 Je sey 1 hame no 
beter than aanan of klowetes. _1gg0 R. Wispome in Strype 
Eccl. Atem. 1, App. cxv. 323 We have a lyving Christ, and 
not a Christ of clowts. 1594 Lyny A/oth. Bomb. v. iti, Si- 
lena, thou innst..love him for thyhusband. S. I had as licfe 
have one of clouts. 1595 Suaks. Foin um. iv. 58, I should 
forget my sonne, Or niadly thinke a babe of clowts were 
he. 1639 Futter /Yoly War w. xvii. (1840 208 Babes of 
clouts are good enough to keep children from crying. 1655 
Gurnatr Chr. in Arm. v. § 2. 447/2 The Idolater sweats 
before his God of clouts. 1660 Bonn Scu/. Neg. 330 He 
is a Clout, no King, which cannot command. 1705 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 35 Y* next King of Scotland is 
like to be King of Clouts. 1730 Fietpinc Yow: Thumd 1, 
ili, Indeed a pretty king of clouts To truckle to her will. 

d. Phrase. As pale or white as a clout. 

1557 Toftell’s Misc. (Arb.) 233 No life I fele in fote nor 
hand, As pale as any clout. 1678 Bunyan /’rler. 1. 166 At 
this, Littlefaith lookt as white as a Clout. 1722 Dr For 
Moll Flanders (1840) 309, 1 turned as white as a clout, 
1795 MacneiLe Will & Fean u, 11k face as white 's a clout. 

te. Zo wash one's face in an ale clout. to get 
drunk. Ods. 

1562 Hevwoop Prov. § Lpigr. (1867) 22 As sober as she 
scemth, fewe daies come about But she will onece wasshe 
hir face in an ale clout. 

5. spec. ta. pl. Swaddling clothes. Ods. or dal, 

¢1z00 OrMiN 3327 Wibp clutess inn an cribbe. /éid. 3320, 
iwinndeclut. 1340 Hampo.e /?r. Consc. 5199 Bethleem whare 
I was born Aud in clotes lapped and layd was In a cribbe. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 128/2 ‘Vhe chyld wrapped in poure 
clowtes lyeng. 3552 Latimer Ser. Gospels ii. 154 He 
had neither cradell nor cloutes. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Fast. 1y. 10 ‘That we maye begin in a maner at the very 
swadlyng cloutes of the Chirche. ¢1645 Howrtt Left. 
(1650) 1. 463 //ony soit gui mal y pense.. being a metaphor 
taken from a child that hatb bewrayed his clouts. 167 
Grew Anat, Plants w. ui. vii. § 8 Membranes, in minich 
the Seeds .. lie swadled, as in so many fine Calico Clouts. 
1826 Scott Woodst.v, That band. .looks like a baby’s clout. 
. b. A handkerchief. Now dia/. and slang. 

61380 Sir Fern, 2747 Pe schrewes toke a clout .. & 
byndep ys e3ene bar-wip about. ¢ 1440 }ork ALyst. xxxiv. 
194 (Soldier to Mary) Go home, casbalde with pi clowte. 
e690 3. E. Dict, Cant. Crew, Clout, a Handkerchief. 
a1745 Swirt JVks. (1841) IL. 58 Sobbing with his clout in 
hand, 1806 C. K, Suarre Corr. (1888) I. 264 The sedulous 
care with which his friends gave..clouts for his mouth and 
nose during his speech. 1873 Sfang Dict., Clout, or rag, 
a cotton pocket-handkerchief. 


+e. A sail ofa ship. Ods. 
1ggt SyivesteR Dx Bartas 1. iv. (1641) 34/1 As the Winde 
-. Whirls with a whiff the sails of swelling clout. 159 
Harincton Ort. Fur. xxui.x, He sayles apace, and claps 
on all his clouts. 1636 Hearey 7heophrast., Timidity 86 
When the Pilot gives the ship but a little clout. 

+d. A piece of cloth containing a certain num- 
ber of pins or needles. Ods. te. A measure of 
silk. Ods. f. See quot. 1805. dal. 

@1528 SkeLton Elynor Rumnyneg 564 A cloute of London 
pynnes. 1686 Ji 9dls § /nz. N.C. (1860) 120, xx clouts of 
nedles, at rq. a cloute. a x1600 Custom Dutivs (Add. MS. 
25097), Cullen silke, the clowte containing ilije.. .1ijZz, 1805 
ForsytH Beauties Scotl. 11, 280 Five .. pocks are called a 
clout, and ten clout of nets are the quantity allowed to each 
fisherman who has only one share in the fishing. 

+ 6. Archery. The mark shot at: see quot. 1868 ; 
also, c//1pt., a shot that hits the mark. 

1584 Eiperton New Vorksh. Song, Archers good to hit 
the cloute. 1586 Martowe sf P¢. Famburt. u, iv, For 
kings are clouts that every man shoots at. 1988 SHAks. 

~L. £. Ww. i. 136. 1997 — 2 fen. HV, um. ii. 51. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. Epil., Though the clout we do not al- 
ways hit. 1678 Robin flood in Thoms Prose Rom, (1858) 
II. 113 Robin Hood .. shot .. with such dexterity. . that his 
arrow entered into the clout and alinost touched the black. 
1820 Scott /vanhoe xiii, ‘A Hubert ! a Hubert !’ shouted 
the populace .. ‘In the clout !—in the clout!’ 1868 Fur- 
NIVALL Forewords to Babces Book ciii, Within 30 years they 
{Royal Archers, Edinburgh} shot at a square mark of 
canvas on a frame, and called ‘the Clout’; and an arrow 
striking the target is still called ‘a clout’. 

III. 7. A heavy blow, ess. with the hand; a 
cuff, Cf. CLop sd. 11. Now dal. or vulgar. 

1400 /swnbras 619 There was none..That he ne gafe 
hym swylke a clowte, etc. ¢1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) 1. 208 
For if I be alone I may sone gete a Clought. 1525 Tate of 
Basyn 197 in Haz. E. 7. P. 111. 52 Lette go the basyn, or 
thu shalle haue a clowte. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Afisc, (1733) 
I. 22 Did Sandy hear ye, Ye wadna miss to get a Clout. 
18z5 in Forny, 1887 Besant 7he World went v.42 The 
gunner. .found time to fetch me a clout on the head, 

IV. 8. Comb., as + clout-iron, iron for clouts 
(sense 2); tclout-leather, leather for mending 
shoes. (ere clot-, clott-, also occur.) Secalso 
CLoUT-NAIL, -SHOE. 

1582 /nferrogateries in T. West Antig. Furness (1774) 

App. viii, Certain *clott iron... for maintenance of their 

lowes. ¢1450 Merlin ii. 33 This cherl that hath bought 

yM so stronge shoone, and also *clowte lether. 1515 


Vor. If. 
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Nottingham Corp. Archives No. 1387 p. 5 {Action against a 
cobbler for 7s.] proclowtleder. ¢ 1550 Atug & Barker 67 10 
Hazl. £. /’. 2? (1864) 7 Wolde he neuer bey of ime clot lether 
to clowt with his schoyn. 1600 Heywoon rs¢/'s, Adz. IV, 
ui. i. Wks. 1874 1. 2 Some, that have ne’er a shooe, had 
rather go barefoot than buy clout-leather to mend the old, 
Clout, 56.2 Obs. or dial, [MIZ, cite, perh. :— 
OE. *chita or *clite, corresp. to Du, £227 fem. clod, 
piece, MDu. c/fte, MLG. and inod.LG, &hie m. f. 
:-OT ent. *£/Afon- or *h/itén- 5 same root as prec. ] 


1. Clot of carth, clod. 

a 1250 Owl & Night. 1165 Mid stave, and stoone, and turf, 
and clute, Pat pu ne miht nohwar atrute. 1887 Parisn & 
Suaw Avntish Dial., Clout, a clod, or lump of earth, in 
a ploughed field. 

+2. p/. Clotted or clouted cream, cream curds, 

¢ 1430 Cookery ks, (1888) 47 Put per-to creme, (& 3if it be 
clowtys, draw it porwe a straynoure’, a@ 1648 Dicny Closet 
Open. (1677) 111 To take the Clouts the more conveniently. 

Conb. clout-erushed, crushed or pressed in the 


curd, 

1599 Nasug Lenten Stuffe (1871) 41 Their lordly Parmesan 
(so named of the city of Parma, in Italy, where it is first 
clout-crushed and made. ; 

Clout (klaut), v. Now arch. or dial. Forms: 
3 elutie, (4 clou3t, ?pa. pple. clutte), 5 clute, 
(eclowght), 4-6 cloute, 4-7 clowt/e, (6 clought), 
s—clout. [f. CLoursé,!| The pa. pple. gec/utod 
occurred in OF, ; NFris. has &/i/tjaz, to patch.] 

I. 1. trans. To mend with a clout or patch; to 
pateh (with cloth, leather, metal, etc.). 

c3350 WWrll. falerne 14 Pe herd sat ..Clou3tand kyndely 
his schon. c1450 Aferdin ii. 33 A carl... hadde bought a 
payre of stronge shone, and also stronge lether to clowte 
hem witb. 1499 Prom/. [arv. 841 Pynson) Clout disshes, 
pottes, pannes, crusco. 1539 TAVERNER Lrasm. Prov. (1552) 
33 Let the cohler medle with clowtynge his neyghbours 
shoes. ¢1645 Hower Le/t. (1688) 111. 405 The Cobler will 
Clout it till Midnight ..to give his Son Learning. 1724 
Ramsay Tea-t. Adisc. (1733) 1. 104 I’m come to clout her 
caldron. 1840 Carty. //eroes ii. (1858) 238 Visibly clouting 
his own cloak, cobbling his own shoes. 

b. fig. 

3413 Lyne. Pilger. Sozedle u, xliii. (1859) 49 They peruertyn 
holy Scripture by fals vnderstandynge .. kouerynge .. and 
cloutynge .. the lawe of Crystes gospel. 1543 BaLe Course 
at the Komyshe Foxe 98h (L.), He clowteth the old broken 
holes with patches of papistry. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 1. 
ul, xvi. 240 Peace of Prag.. Miserable Peace; bit of Chaos 
clouted up, and done over with Official varnish. 

+2 To put 7¢, on, or to by way of a patch ; 
usually fig. Obs. Also adso/. ‘Yo add patches. 

a1z2z5 Auncr, R. 256 Pet heo ne .. clutie nanmore bperto. 
¢3380 Wycuir Sel. Wks, 111. 404 Or ellis {mot we] un- 
craftily cloute to wordes of Crist. 1481 in Eng. Gilds 320 
A brasen krocke .. a pache clowted in the brim w' Jaten. 
1576 GascoiGne Compl. Philomene (Arb.) 119, 1 haue clouted 
a new patch to anoldesole. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 109 Unlesse some Phebus have clouted upon this 
he head. .the eares of some lolleared Asse. 

. To arm or protect with an iron plate or clout. 
b. Also, to protect the soles of shoes with broad- 
headed nails, to stud with clout-nails. 

1394 7. Pl. Crede 424 Wip his knopped schon clouted 
full pykke. x502 Privy Purse Exp. Feliz. Vork 1830) 
61 Item for cloughting the same shoys iij@. 1573 Tusser 
fhusb. (1878) 36 Strong exeltred cart, that is clouted and 
shod. 1636 Hracey Vheophrast. Rusticttie 18 This fellow 
.. Clowts his shooes with hob-nayles. 1649 Buitne Lag. 
Improv, Impr, (1652) 207 Either not clouting at all, or else 
uneven rough clouting and plating your ploughs. 1675 
Cotron sort, is. (1765) 233 [He] Bushes the Naves, 
clouts th’ Axle-trees, 1688 R. Hotme 4rsnoury im, 300/1 
Sparrow Bills.. Nails to Clout Shooes withal. 

Jig. 1628 Earn Microcosm., Pl. Country Fellow (Arb.) 
so Some thriftie Hobnayle Prouerbes to Clout his discourse. 

+ 4. fig. ‘Tojoinawkwardly or coarsely logether’ 
(J.) ; to patch clumsily or botch wf. Obs. 

¢ 3380 Wycuir Serm. Sel. Wks, I. 4 Anticristis lawe, cloutid 
of many is full of errors. 1563-87 Foxe 4. & J/. (1684) 1. 
16/2 This argument .. being clouted up in the third figure, 
1602 Wanner 46. Eng. ix. xviii, (1612) 223 So, by what 
right or wrong so-eare, Spaine clouteth Crownes together. 

5. To cover with a clout or cloth; also ¢ramsf. 
to cover as with a cloth. arch. 

3579 [sce CLroutep ffl, a.' 4). 1643 Best Farm, ks, (1856) 
2 Acustome with many sheep-men to clowte their shearinges 
tohinderthem fromtuppinge. 1709 Steere & Swirt Taller 
No. 68 ? 4 He.. showed a Leg lone up. 3185: Mayne 
Rew Scalp f/unt. xxix, The white flakes had clouted his 
{the horse's] throat. 

+6. ? To wipe with a cloth. Ods. 

1553 Bare Gardiner’s Obed. Gj. at792 Sir J. Reyxoips 
Journ. Flanders, etc. Wks. I. 383. 


II. 7. To cuff heavily. Now dal. or vulvar. 

¢ 3334 Guy Warw. (A.) 3709 So he gan his godes to cloute. 
pat = erpe dined aboute, c 3410 Sir Cleges 264, I schall 
the clowght. 155 Biste 2 Sam. xxii. 39 (R.), I wasted 
them and so clonted them that they coulde not aryse. ¢ 1645 
Howete Lef?, (1655) nu. xliv, The late Queen of Spain 100k 
off one of her chapines, and clowted QOlivarez about the 
noddle with it. ¢1665 Mrs. IlutcHinson Wem. Col. Hut- 
chinsou (1846) 273 Let us clout them out of the field. 1784 
New Spectator XX. 4/2 Quarrelling and offering to ‘clout’ 
any body that opposed their opinion. 1869 [3Lackmore 
Lorna D, xi. (ed. 12) 61, I longed to clout his ears for him. 

8. To reap in a particular way; = Bac v.2 

1886 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) XX1. 574/2 A heavy smooth- 
edged sickle is used for ‘bagging’ or ‘ clouting ’,— an ope- 
ration in which the hook is struck against the straw, the 


left hand being used to gather and carry along the cut 
swath. 


CLOUT-NAIL. 


Cloutch, obs. form of CLutcu. 
Clouted (klautéd), f/.a.! Also 4 clutte. [f. 
CLOUT v, + -ED.] 


1. Mended with a patch or patches, patched. 

crooo //eptateuch Josh. ix. 5 Gechitode bytta. ¢ 1325 
fi. EE, Alt. P. B. 40 With rent cokrez at pe kne & his 
clutte trasches, 1362 Lancer. /, /*2. A. vin. 55 Ile caste on 
his clopes I-clouted and I-hole. 1596 Bent Svar. Popery 
in, x. 476 Like unto a clowted beggars clouke. 1611 Binty 
Josh. ix. § Old shooes and clowied vpon their feet. 1652 
CLeveLaNnD /"oecnts 33 A league with mouldy bread, and 
clomted shoos. 1837 Hownt Aur. Life ut. ti. (1862) 210 
Clouted shoes, threadbare and patched clothes, 

2. Furnished or protected with an iron clout or 
clonts ; studded with clout-nails. Cf. CLout-sHoK. 

€ 3394 [see CLout wv. 3]. 1622 F. Markuam Bh. War in. 
iv, § 6 The axle trees..well clouted. [See examples under 
Crout-suoE.] 

3. fig. Put together cluinsily, patched up, botehed. 
Passing into an cxpression of depreciation. 

€31380 Wrycuir Serv, Ixxxvii. in Sed. Wks. 1. 302 So 
stondip per cloutid reule, bobe in good and in yvel. 1981 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 485 b, Your illfavouredly 
patcht Reasons. .and those your clouted conclusions. 16331’. 
VFuercuer /xrpte Jsl.1 xviii, If fond Bavius vent his clouted 
song. 3642 Sir I. Derinc Sf. on Relig. 142 A Pesiilence 
to all government, a traitcrous and aclouted Anarchy. 1665 
J. Srencer /rophecics 14 When subtil men shall sce us.. 
give reverence to every vain person and clouted rhime. 

4. Covered with, or wrapped in, a clout or 
cloth. 

1579 Spunser Sheph. Cat. Mar. 50 Thilke same ynbappie 
Ewe, Whose clouted legge her hurt doth shewe. 1880 
Brackmore AY, Anerley xl, Here he stopped short .. and 
turned his clouted neck. 

Clouted (klau'téd), Af/. 2.2 Also6-7 clowted, 
-yd, 7 clawted. [f. CLouTt sb.2; or perh. f. a vb. 
clout =clot: cf. CLoTTED.] Said of the cream ob- 
tained by ‘scalding’ or heating milk, which makes 
it thick or clotted. 

3542 Borne Dyefary xii. (1870) 267 Clowtyd crayme ard 
rawe Crayme put together. 1579 Spenser SAcph Cal. Nov, 
99 She would. .giue hem Curds and clouted Creame. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health '1636) 179 Clouted Crean.c, which is 
made by setting the milke ouer an easie fire, untill it come 
to a thicke head. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 1. vi, Fall 
to your chcese-cakes, curdes, and clawted creame. 1784 
Twam.ey Dairying 112 Butter that was made of heated, or 
clouted Cream. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 215. 

Clouter (klautoz). Also 5 cloutere, clutere, 
clowtere, 5-§ clowter. [f!. CLouT v. +-En.] 


a 


One who clouts, mends, or patches (/7. and 
Jig.) ; a cobbler, or patcher; a botcher. 

c1440 Promp. Parc. 84 Clowter, or cobelere. 1565 JEWEL 
Def. Apol. (1611) 171 A Clowter of Skinnes, or A Cobler. 
158: J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 415 What will this 
clouter patch together out of this? 1615 Curry-c. for Cox-c. 
i. rz He kisned like a clowter. 1708 Mottevx Kaéclais 
(1737) V. 214 Clowters, and Botchers of old trumpery Stuff, 

Hence + Clouter-like a. = CLOUTERLY. 

a@ 1624 Be. M. Smitn Serm, (1632) 145 The verses are but 
clouter-like, (vnworthy such an Vniversity as Padway). 

+Clouterly, z. Obs. Also 7 clowterly. [7f. 
prec. +-LY!.] Like or characteristic of a botcher ; 
clumsy, awkward; clownish. 

1675 E. Puiturs Theatr. Pot. Pref. 14 Spencer, with all 
his Rustic, obsolete words, with all his rough-hewn clowterly 
Verses. @2707 Br. Patrick 4 ufobiag, (1839) 194 The coffin 
. .ofelm, hooped with iron, very coarse and clouter[l]y. 1732 

. James tr. Ae Blond's Gardening 32 The Designs. .made 

arterres look very heavy and clouterly. 1741 RicHARDSON 


Pamela 1. (1824) 112 Some clouierly plow-boy. 1826 Scott 
Woedst, xx, Wuge clouterly shoes. 
+ Clouterly, adv. [-1y¥¥.] Obs. Clumsily. 


1593 Pass. Morrice 82 They that trode right... were 
clouterly caulfed. 1696 Lord. Gas. No. 3242/4 She seems 
to cut hehind but don’, tnless clouterly i es 

+ Cloutery. Obs. rare—'. [? f. CLoutEr + -¥.] 
Clouter’s work; something clumsily patched up. 

1583 J. Reet //addon's cinsw, Osor. 319 Craftely to cloake 
those clouteries, 

Clouting (klau'tin’, v/. sb. [f Crovut v.] 

1. The action of mending, patching, ete. 

1382 Wycuir Sed, Wks. 11. 509 Cristis clene religioun wib- 
oute cloutynge of sinfulle mennis errours. ¢ 1440 Prenip. 
Parz. 84 Clans e of clothys, sarturza. c14g0 /bid. (MS. 
K)Clowtynge of shone, Aicfacio. 1546 Bate Ang. Votartes 
1. (1550) 30 b, Here passe I ouer the clowtynge in of their 
canonicall houres. 1562 J. Hevwooo Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 
49 It is a bad sacke that will abide no cloutyng. 1843 Car- 
LYLE Pust & Pr. (1858) 294 An Arah man in clonk of his own 
clouting. attrib, 1590 Greexr Never too late (1600) 96 
To furnish a Coblers shoppe with clowting leather. 

2. Cuffing, striking with the hand. 

3. =Baaeine vél. sb.2: see CLovuT v. 8, 


Clouting, 7//. a. [fas prec.+-1Nc?.] That 
‘clouts ’ or patches ; botching, bungling. 

rg8x J. Bett //addon’s Answ, Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clow1ing botcher, 
3603 H. Crosse I er?nues Comm. (1878 82 To heare how 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblugicke. 


Clout-nail. [f. Crout sd.! 2, v. 3+Nait.] 
1, A flat-headed nail for fastening a ‘ wain-clout’ 


on an axle, etc 

1463 in Rogers cleric. & (rices 111. 453/1 Clout nail 1581 
Tbid. 3612 Coter., Clou & hape, a clowie nayle. 1866 
Rocers Agric. § Prices | xxi. 546 By far the largest amount 
of information .. on the variovs contributories to a cart is 
that given for cart clouts and clout-nails. 1874 Kxicut 
Dict, Mech., Clout-narl, 
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CLOUT-SHOE. 


2. A nail with a large and flat head used to stud 


or clout a surface, c.g. the soles of heavy boots. 

3874 Knicut Dict. JJech., Clout-nail, used to stud timbers 
exposed to the action of marine borers; also in fastening 
leather towood. Along blunt stub-nail for boot-soles. 1881 
Mechanic § 329. 138 The clout-nail..has a broad flat head 
and a round shank..terminating in a sharp point. 

+Clou't-shoe. Ols. Now (arch.) Clouted 
shoe. [Clout, also clot, may have been orig. pa. 
pple. : see CLour zv.] 

1. A shoe having the sole proteeted with iron 
plates, or studded with large-headed nails. (It 
may also mean a patched shoe, and in some pas- 
sages the aetual sense cannot be determined. ) 

1463 Paston Lett, No. 465 I]. 125 That men..shuld make 
redy her bald hatts and her clot shon. 

[x6rr SHaks. Cywzd, 1v. ii. 214, I thought he slept, and put 
My clowted Brogues from off my feete, whose rudenesse 
Answer’d my steps too lowd.] 1634 Mitton Comus 635 The 
dull swain Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon. a@ 1635 
Corset Poems (1807) 128 And leav’st such printes on beauty, 
that dost come As clouted shon do on a floore of lome. 
1726 Amuerst Verre Fil. xlvi. (1741) 247 Linsey-wolsey 
coats .. clouted shoes, yarn stockings. 1800 BLoomrie.p 
Farmers Boy, Spring 82 The dirt adhesive loads his clouted 
shoes. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 342 Armed men, 
with a clouted shoe and a cart wheel for their standards. 

+2. One who wears clouted shoes; a clown, a 
boor. Obs. (Cf. Spenser’s Colin Clout.) 

1589 R. Rosinson Gold, AJirr. 271 Poore clout-shooes gate 
their clubs. 1613 MarkHam Lng. //usbandman.1.1i. (1635) 
4 The ordinarie Tillers of the earth, such as we call Hus- 
bandmen..and generally the Clout-shoo. 

1563 Alirr. Alag., Blacksmith i, Where is more craft 
than in the clowted shoen? 1678 R. L’EstrancE Seneca’s 
Alor. (1702) 98 The Man of Title, as well as the Clouted 
Shoe. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clouted-shoou, a 
Country Clown. a1704 T. Brown 2 Oxf. Scholars Wks. 
1730 1. 9 So full of..knavery are clouted shoes. 

+ Clou'ty, z. Ols. In 5 clowty(e. [f. CLour 
sb.2+-¥1,) Full of clots; clouted. 

c 1430 Cookery Bks. (1888) 53 [Take] creme (3if it be clowty, 
draw it porw a straynoure), 

+ Clo:vate, a. [? Error for clavate: the word 
scems not to be known to conehologists.] 

Of a shell: ‘Thicker towards the top and elon- 
gated towards the base’ (Humble 1843). 

1847 in Craic. 1864 WessteER cites Gi.BERT. 

Clove (klo:v), sd.1 Forms: 1 *clufu, A/. clufe, 
4 ciof, 5 clowe, 4-7 cloue, 6- clove. [OE. 
clufu {., corresp. to MLG,, MDnu. 42love, clove, Du. 
kloof, cleft:-OTeut. *h/u6d-, *klobd-; f. weak- 
grade stem of *£/euf-, CLEAVE. Closely related to 
OHG., chlobo mase., MHG. lobe, ON. kof, cleft, 
cloven thing. Cf. OHG. chlodbolouh, chlofolouh, 
MHG, &lobelouch, knobelouch, mod.G. knoblauch, 
MLG. kloflék, MDu. cloftooc, Du. knoflook, ‘garlic’; 
lit. ‘ clove-leek’. 

1. One of the small bulbs which make up the 
compound bulb of garlie, shallot, ete. 

cro0oo Sax. Leechd. 11. 336 Twa clufe pwre clufehtan 
wenwyrte. did. II. 350 Garleaces iii. clufe. C1314 Guy 
Warw. (A.) 3644 Bodi & soule no nou3t per-of No 1s nou3t 
worb a lekes clof. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. x. 
(Tollem. MS.), Of euery cloue of garlek set comep a plaunte. 
c1440 Promp, Parv, 84 Clowe of garlykke (1499 cloue of 
garlek or other lyke’. 1530 PAtscr. 206.2 Clove of gar- 
lyke, teste dail, 1551 Turner //erba/ 1. B iiij b, When it 
[Wild Garlic] is rype it hathe sede in the tope euen lyke 
vnto the cloues whyche growe in the roote but they are 
lesse. 1695 Westmacotr Script. /ferd, 79 Garlick is propa- 
gated by its Cloves (as well as by its Seed). 1879 Appison 
Econ. Cookery 17 A few cloves of garlic. 


2. A natural division or segment of a fruit. 

1634 Sir T, Hersert Trav. 183 ‘he Jacke. .within is soft 
and tender, full of golden coloured cloves including graines 
flat and globous. © 1699 Dampier Voy. IL. 1, vii. 125 Within 
this shell the Fruit [Mangosteen] appears in 3 or 4 cloves, 
about the bigness of the top of a man’s thumh. These will 
easily separate each from the other. 1707 P'tnxnece Moy. x. 
286 ‘The fruit. .lies in Cloves almost like Garlick. 

+3. One of the divisions of a cloven hoof; cf. 
Crioor. Obs. 

1607 TovseLL Four-f. Beasts (1673) 95 Vhe outward hoof 
in his fore-legs is longer and greater then the inward, and 
contrary in the hinder: and the inward clove thereof is 
longer and greater. /éi?. 457 A fat Sheep..whereof the 
inward hoofs or cloves of his fore-feet were grown to be as 
long as eight fingers are broad. 

Clove (klduv), 5b.2 Forms: 4-6 clow(e, (5 
clawe, ?clewe, cloyfe, //. cloys), 5-7 cloue, (6 
cloaue, //. close), 6- clove. [ME. clowe, a. F. 
clout, in full clow de girofle, ‘girofle nail’ (sec 
CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER), C/ove being a popular addition 
to the original name gvvoffe, from the resemblance 
of a single bud of the gzrofle, with its stalk, toa 
nail, clow, L. chivies. In Sp. it is clavo, Pg. cravo. 

The phonetic history of the word in English contains 
points of difficulty. Originally clove, clove was, like the 
Ir, undoubtedly tkl#), which would in due course have be- 
come cfow, It is surmised that in the 15~x6th c spelling 
cloue, # was taken to mean zw, as in mone, lone, cte. (cf. 
Avrxove 7,2); but it is not known how such a change in the 
spoken word occurred as to give the modern pronunciatinn, 
which is perh. already indicated by the 15th c. spelling 
cloyfe (=clave), is suggested by the pl. close in 1535, and 
is implied in the Shaks. quot. of 15838. ] 

1. The dricd flower-bud of Caryophyllus aroma- 
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ticus, uch used as a pungent aromatic spiee. 
(Usually in f/.) 

Ol of cloves, an essential oil obtained from the buds and 
flower-stalks of the clove-tree, and used in medicine. 

1zz§-1400 [see CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER 13]. 1398 ‘I'REVISA 
Barth, De I, R. xvi. \xxix. ‘Tollem. MS.\, Clowes ben 
calde Gariophili, and ben perfyte frute with scharpe sauoure. 
rgor AJem, Ripon (Surtees) 11]. 208 Et in ij unc. cloys empt. 
12d. c1420 Liber Cocorumt (1862) 44 Cast powder of peper 
and clawes [e/sewhere clowes] ber to. cxq40 2’romp. Parv. 
84 Clowe, spyce, gariofodus. 148: Caxton Alyrr. 1. x. 90 
Other trees there growe ..whiche bere cloues. @1g00 No- 
minale in Wr.-Wilcker 714/1 Hic gariofilus,a cloyfe. 1538 
Turner Lébellus A. iij b, Cariophillon quod aliqui clauum 
uel clauos uocant..angli uocant Clowes. 1555 in W. H. 
Turner Select Rec. Oxford 226 Fox close and mase. .xiiijd. 
1588 Suaus. LZ. L, L. v. ii. 654 B. A Lemmon. JZ. Stucke 
with Cloues. 2. No clouen. 1633 G. Herwert Temple, 
Size ii, What though some have a fraught Of cloves and 
nutmegs. 1747 WesLey Prim. PAysic (1762) 108 A drop or 
two of Oil of Cloves. 

Jig. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 348 A Divine of 
note..stuck it heer and there with a clove of his own Calli- 
graphy, to keep it from tainting. 

+b. Transl. of Gr. ovug, L. wngiela. Obs. 

3535 CoveRDALE “cclus. xxiv. 15 (21), I haue made my 
dwellinges to smell as it were of rosyn, Galbanum, of Clowes 
[orvt, zugula, 1611 onix] and Incense. ; 

2. The tree, Caryophyllius avomaticus, originally 
a native of the Moluccas, but now cultivated in 
various tropical countries. (More fully clove-tree.) 

1594 BLuNnpevie Zverc. v. xi. (ed. 7) 554 The Clove tree 
groweth in the Iles of Moluccas. 1693 Sir T. P. Brouxt 
Nat, I7ist. 54 The Clove.-Tree groweth in Form inuch like 
to our Bay-Tree. 1832 Vee. Subst. Food 348 The clove is 
a handsome tree. 1872 YEAts Growth Conmium, 214 Am- 
boyna was fixed upon for the exclusive growth of the clove. 
1876 Har.ey Jat, AJed. 611 The Clove is an elegant ever- 
green shruh, 

3. Weld clove (-tree): Eugenia (Pimenta) acris, 
of the West Indies. 1866 Treas. Bot. 300. 

4. Cloves. +a. ?=clove bark (see 6). Obs. 

1712 E. Cooke boy. 5. Sea 261 The Bark they call Cloves, 
us'‘d for dressing of Meat, and dying. 

b. A cordial consisting of spirits strongly 
flavoured with the spice. 

3852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiii, The house has not done 
so much in the stomachic article of cloves .. since the In- 
quest. : ; 

5. Short for clove-pink, or clove-gilly flower. 

1746-7 Hervey Avedit. (1818) 129 Who teaches the clove 
to stay till hotter beams are prepared to infuse a spicy rich- 
ness into her odours, and tincture her complexion with the 
deepest crimson? 1882 Garden 13 May 324/2 We begin to 
enjoy our Cloves and Carnations out-of-doors. 

6. Comb. clove-bark, the bark of Crunamo- 
mum Culilawan, which has a flavour of cloves; 
+ clove-basil, an old name of Ocymum basilicum, 
so called from its smell (Gerardc, 1597); + clove- 
carnation = clove-pink;, clove-cassia, -cinna- 
mon, the bark of Dicyfellium caryophyllatum ; 
clove-nutmeg, the fruit of Agathophyllum aro- 
maticum, a native of Madagascar; clove-pink, 
a clove-scented specics of Deanthus: see CLOVE- 
GILLYFLOWER ; clove-root, 2 name for Herb Ben- 
net, Geum urbanum; +clove-stuck a., stuck 
with cloves. 

1697 Dampiek Voy. (1698) I. xi. 316 They have plenty of 
*clove bark, of which I saw a Ship-load. 1705 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4146/4 Clove Bark 4 Bales. 1§98 Sytvester Du Bartas 
1. vii. (1641) 60/1 Anon his nose is pleased with fragrant sents 
of ..*Clove-Carnation. 1866 7reas. Bot, 229 The clove- 
pink is the origin of all the cultivated varieties of carna- 
tions, as picotees, bizarres, and flakes, /édi?. s.v. Geum, 
The root of this plant [G. uwrbanun], called ne the old 
herbalists *Clove-root, has an aromatic clove-like odour, 
1599 Marston Sco Vrllanic u. vii. 206 That Westphalian 
gamon *Cloue-stuck face. 

Clove (klouv), 56.3 [Represents Anglo-Lat. c/a- 
vus, Anglo-¥r. close, both very frequent in laws and 
ordinances of 13th-1sth c. It is thus identical with 
L. claves ‘nail’, whieh was also used as a lineal 
measure (see Nat); but how the measure and 
weight were related is not known. Nor does it 
appear how the Ing. form of the word came to be 
clove, although its phonetic history may have been 
parallel to that of CLove 56.2 

(There can hardly be any connexion with Ger. A/oden, of 
flax and wool, Grimm 1218, 8 2-<.)] 

A weight formerly used for wool and cheese, 
equal to 7 or 8 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

@ 1328 Liber Custumarum (Rolls) 63 Et la trone dount il 
peserount doit estre de xxii clous. /did. 107 Quze quidem 
trona continet in se quatuor pisas et quatuor clavos. 1342 
Let, Edw, 177 in Ryier V. 327'Du Cange) Quatuor clavos 
lane, a1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 227 Mais sil [#.¢. sak de 
leyne] conteigne pluis qe xii clous. 1431 Act g /len. 17, 
c.8 Que le poys dune Waye [dune] formage puisse tenir 
xxxij cloves, cetassavoir chacun clove vij 7 par les ditz poisez 
cochantz, 1542 Recorpre Gr. Artes (1575) 203 In Cheese.. 
the verye weightes of it are Clones and Weyes: so that a 
Cloue shoulde is Cie 7 pounde. 3588 [Vills 4 Inv, N. 
C. (1860) II. 163, ij hankes and iiij cloves of yarne 1/8d, 
1619 Dai.ton Countr. Just. \xv. (1630) 149 A weigh of cheese 
inust containe 32 cloues and every cloue 8.1 of averdepois 
weight. 1708 Kerrsry, Clove is also a ‘erm usd in 
Weights: ‘hus 7 Pounds of Wooll make a Clnve, but in 
Essex & Pounds of Cheese and Butter golo the Clove. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric., Weights § Meus. 1.1). S., Clove of 
Cheese, 7 lbs., sometimes 8. 


CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER. 


+Clove, 54.4 Ods. [prob. a. ON. k/of cleft, 
split, groove = OHG. chlobo, MHG. hlobe :—OTeut. 
Alotion- f. root of CLEAVE v1 Cf.CLor.] A cleft 
or split. 

1593 Niles & Won. Ch. Durh, (1842) 80 A paynted staffe, 
with a forke or clove on the upper end of the staffe, which 
clove was lyned with softe silke and soft downe. 

Clove, 54.6 U.S. [a. Du. &love, also hloof, in 
MDu. clove, MLG. &fove fem. split, cleft: sec 
Cove 56.1] A rocky cleft or fissure ; a gap, ravine: 
used (chiefly in place-names) ; see quot. 1828. 

(The word &/oof referring to South Africa is the same.) 

1779 A. St. Crair in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 11. 
303 A clove which runs round that ridge on which the forts 
are situated. 1828 Weegster, Clove, a cleft; a fissure; a 
gap; aravine. This word, though properly an appellative, 
is not often used as such in English; but it is appropriated 
to particular places..as, the Clove of Kaaterskill, in the 
state of New-York, and the Stony Clove. It is properly a 
Dutch word. 1883 Harper's Aug, Sept. 530/1 Vhe word 
clove .. means only cleft, and these clefts occur frequently 
in the mountains. 

Clove (klouv), v. drans. [f. CLOVE 56.7] 

a. To spice with cloves. b. To stick (a lemon, 
onion, etc.) with cloves (fic. in quot. 1863). 

3863 Reave Hard Cash 1. 246 The ship was cloved with 
shot, and peppered with grape. 1883 .V. 6 Q. 10 Feb. 106/1 
New ale highly cloved, sweetened, and drunk hot. 

Clove, fa. pple. Short form of CLoveN, formerly 
frequent, still occas. in verse; rarely as adj. 

cx1400 Rom. Rose 550 A clove chinne eke had she. J 

Also in certain Comds., as + clove-board (in 7 
cloe-, cloven) = CLAPBOARD (cf. the form c/aw- 
board); clove- footed (see CLOVEN - FOOTED) ; 
+ clove-hammer (in 7 cloe-), a hammer with the 
head cloven on one side into two claws for extract- 
ing nails (cf. the form CLAW-HAMMER); clove- 
hook, an iron clasp in two parts whieh move on 
the same pivot and overlap each other, used for 
bending chain-sheets to the clews of sails, ete. 
Also CLOVE-HITCH. 

156r in Rogers Agric. §& Prices Il. 414 *Clove-board. 
1565 Act 8 Eliz. c.g §x The Clovehoard and Stuff whereof 
the said Vessels and the Hoops thereof should be made. 
1666 [see CLorpoarp]. 1670 R. Coxe Disc. Trade 21 This 
Vigilant Queen, taking notice of the great decay of Timher 
occasioned by converting the same into cloven board, 1887 
Rocers Agric. § Prices V. 523 ‘There are at least twelve 
entries of clove, clap, or claw board, generally bought 
for the navy. 1480 MWardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 139 


*Clovehainer, j. 1623 [see CLoE-AMMER]. 1867 SMYTH 


Sailor's Word-bk., *Clove-hook, = clasp-hook. 

Clove (klduy), pa. t. of CLEAVE v. 

+ Cloved, 7//.2. Obs. [f. Cove sd.1+-En 2, 
In this sense OE. had c/ufeht adj.) Divided into 
cloves like garlie. In early use: Bulbous. 

[c 1000 Sa.r. Lecchd. 11. 128 Of pxre clufihtan wenwyrte.] 
1577 Harrison Exgland i. vill. (1878) 1. 51 ‘Vhe root of the 
herbe [saffron] .. is round... & yet it is not cloued as the 
lillie, nor flaked as the scallion. 1597 Grrarve //erbad 1. 
vill, § 2, 11 The roote is thicke, and cloued like rush onions 
orciues. Jhéd. 1.151 ‘he red Lillie of Constantinople hath 
a yellowe scaly or cloued roote. 

Clove - gillyflower (klowv  dzi-lifiaues), 
Forms: (3 clou de gilofre’, 4-5 clowe gilofre, 
-gylofre, ‘clowes of gylofre, clawis of gelofre), 
5 glowgelofre, 6 clowgelofer, cloue gillofer, 
-gilloflower, 6-8 clove gilliflower, 7-8 clove- 
July-flower, 7- clove-gillyflower. [a. F. c/ou 
de girofle ' girofre, gilofre): see CLOVE*, Fr. giro- 
fle (girofre, gilofre’, (in Pr. girofle, gerofle, Sp. 
girofie, -re, \t. garofano, -folo, -filo), represents RKo- 
manic gavoflo, garofilo, late 1.. type *carophilum, a. 
Gr. Kapvdpuador the clove, f. xapvov nut + pvddov 
leaf. In Ing. the Anglo-Fr. gé/ofre has passed 
throngh ellofer, gillofower, to gillyflower, which 
has even been further perverted to July-flower. 

The simple girofle, gilofre was the original name 
of the spice; but in OF. clove de girofle (= ‘girofle 
nail’, from the shtpe) came into popular use at an 
carly date; thence the Eng. c/owe of gilofre or 
more commonly clowe-gilofre. ‘This was commonly 
shortened at length to clowe, Cove, for the spice; 
the full name adhcring to a flower, the ‘clove-pink’, 
smelling like the spice. Finally with the corruption 
of gilofre, to gillyflower, the latter name without 
clove, has passed on to various scented flowers, 
having no connexion cither with the spice, or with 
the ‘clove-pink’. See GILLy-FLowen.] 

+1. The spice CLove sé.2 1. Obs, 

a1225 Ancr. R. 370 Ne makeden heo neuer strencde of 
gingiuere ne of gedewal, ne of clou de gilofre, c 1386 
Cuaucer Sire Thofas 51 And many a clow gilofre And 
notemuge to put in ale, cx1q00 Maunpey, v. (1839) 51 Sume 
destyllen Clowes of Gylofre fed. Roxb. 26 gariofles, clous 
de girofic). Ibid. xxvi, 265 Many Trees, that beren.Clowe 
Gylofres and Notemuges, ¢1420 Liber Cacoruut (1862) 26 
With cloves of gelofer hit broche pou shalle, 14.. G/ess. in 


Wr.-Wiilcker 586 Garriofida, glowgelofre. 1486 BA. St. 
Albans C iija, Clawis of gelofre and canell and gynger. 


2. A clove-scented species of Pink (Dianthus 
Caryophyllus), the original of the carnation and 
other cultivated double forms. 


CLOVE-HITCH. 


1538 Turner Libedins sv. Betonica, Werba quam uer- 
nacula lingua uocamus a Gelofer, ant a Clowgelofer aut an 
Incarnacyon, 1578 Lyre Dodoens u. vii. 154 Vhe Clone 
gillofer. ..Vhe flonres grow, .out of long round smooth huskes 
and dented or toothed aboue like the spice called cloaues. . 
|they] do all smell almost like Cloues. 1594 Var Yeved/ 
ilo. Divers New L.rper. 36 tr is generally thought that 
the clouegilliflower gotte Is firste sent from the cloue. 
1597 Grrarve /lerdal 1. clxaii. 472 Caryophyllus .. sone 
whereof are called Carnations, others Cloue Gilloflowers, 
1657 S. Purcttas Pol. Flying Jas. xv.g5 Vhe Bees gather 
not of the .. Clove-July-flower. «xzg5 Micter (J.), The 
true clove gillyflower has been long in use for making a 
cordial syrup, 1862 Miss Prarr Slower, 772. 1. 207 Clove- 
Pink, Carnation, or Clove-Gilly flower. 

Clove-hitch. New/. [f. Chrove pa. pple. + 
Hiren.] A ‘hitch’ or mode of simply fastening a 
rope round a spar, cte., formed by passing the 
rope twice round in such a way that both cnds 
pass under the centre part of the loop in front ; it 
thus appears united into one loop in front and 
*claven © into two parallel lincs at the back. 

1769 Iatconer Dict, Mariue (1789) Wh3b, ‘They are.. 
attuuched by a knot, called a clove-Artch, to .. the shrouds. 
1875 Reprorp Saslor’s Mockeé Bk. viii. ved. 2) 303 If... the 
dislocation takes place at the shoulder joint, a clove hitch 
by towel should be applied above the elbow joint. 

Jig. 1883 Stevexson Freasure /sl. mt. xv. (1886) 123 
‘You're allin a clove hitch, aint you?’ 

ilenee Clove-hitch v. 

1875 Benrorp Salon's /ocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 303 While a 
towel is clove-hitched above the elbow joint. 1882 Nanes 
Seamanship (ed.6) 65 A pair of bellropes clove-hitched on 
the bight round the mast-head. 

Cloven (klouv'n), pf/. a. [pa. pple. of CLEAVE 
v3 cf CiEF?.] Divided lengthwise; split. 

a. Split into (thin) pieces; cleft asunder. 

1676 Hosnes /éfacd 1. 441 And burnt them on a fire of 
cloven wood. @ 1839 Praep /'ocms (1864) I. 264, I look 
upon them as the soldier looks Upon his cloven shield, 
1866 Kincstey f/erew, xxi. 266 He was lying stark with a 
cloven skull. 1877 Brvaxr Odyss. v. 76 The fragrant smoke 
Of cloven cedar, burning in the flame. 

b. Split to a certain depth, so as to give a 
double extremity; bifurcate, bipartite, double. 
+ Clover beasts: insects \see CLEFT ppl. a. b). 

1526 ‘Tixpate cts it, 3 Cloven tonges lyke as they had 
bene fyre. 1610 Sutans. Ze. 1. ii. 277 She did contine 
thee... Into a clouen Pyne, within which rift Imprison'd, 
thou didst painefully remaine. 1776 Witnerine Srit, Plants 
11796) ILI. 208 Styles yellow, cloven, blunt. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) b. 298 Vie tongne is short, broad, and 
-cloven, 1829 Soutnny O. .Vewman vi, Unless the cloven 
flame upon thy head Should light. 

c. esp. in Cloven hoof or foot, the dtvided hoof 
of ruminant quadrupeds, consisting of the third 
and fourth phalanges of the typical mammalian 
foot ; ascribed in pagan mythology to the god Pan, 
and thence in Christian mythology to the Devil, and 
often used allusively as the indication of Satan, 
Satanic ageney, or temptation. 

¢ 1200 Ormin 1224 Oxe gap o clofenn fot. @1300 Cursor 
VM, (Gott.) 1957 Best wid clouen fote in to. 1578 A. Park. 
uvast Let. in //aklnyt (1600) ILI. 133 Mighty beustes like 
to Camels in greatnesse, and their feete clouen. 1637 
Mitton Lycidas 34 Fauns with cloven heel. 1663 Butinn 
Fluid. 1 i. 184 Whether the Serpent at the Fall Had cloven 

Feet, or none at all. 1682 liddr, Grand Fury Cornwall 
in Loved. Gas. No. 1711/4 It looks fair and plausible in the 
Front, but in the Conclusion, we discover the Cloven Foot 
of it. 1727 De For Syst. Afagte 1. iv. 1840) 92 ‘Vhe fancies 
of men, that the Devil cannot appear without his cloven 
foot. 1836 Gun. P. Tnosyson Lverc. (1842) IV. 120 ‘The 
cloven foot has again made its appearance in the Tithe 
Commutation bill. 1870 Bowen Logic vii. 222 All animals 
which have cloven hoofs are ruminant. 

2. Coml.,as cloven-berry,a W. Iudian fruit, and 

its shrub (Samyuta serrudata); cloven-hoofed a. 

1725 SLoant Jamaica (1. 109 *Cloven Berries. about the 
bigness of small sloes, cleaving into two for the inost part, 
whence the name. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 217 The 
larger cloven-berry Bush. 1646 Sik T. Browne /’seudd. 

Ep. 175 The Swine.. beiny..*cloven-hoofed. 1677 PLot 
Owfordsh, 188 Cloven-hooft Beasts. 


+Clo-veness. Ofs. [f. Clove fa. pple. + 
-NEss.} ‘The qnality of being cloven. 

1398 Trevisan Barth, De P. R. Vv. Iv. (1495) 171 Fete of 
beestes ben. .armyd with clouenes. holownes and sooles. 


Clo-ven-foo:ted, z. Also 4-5 clove-fote, 
4-6 clove-foted, -footed, 6 cloven-foted. [f. 
clove fool, C.ov“KN ¢.] Having the foot divided 
into distinct toes; ef. having a divided hoof as 
ruminant quadrupeds ; also applied to the devil, 
Satanic. Hence Cloven-footedness. 

115 /. EL. IVirlls 23 All clone-fote bestes that I haue. 
13938 Trevisa Barth, De P. KL xu. xxsiii. (Tollein, MS.), 
The ostriche .. is cloffoted [x495 cloue fotyd] as a foure 
fotid beste. 1467 Bury Wills (1850) 46 Hennys and fowlys 
Clovefotyd. 1572 BosseweLt rvveric uu. 56b, A wilde 
beaste, clouefooted. 

1523 Fitzners. //sb. $146 All hole-footed fowles .. and 
all elouenfooted fowles. 1611 Brace, Levit. xi. 7 ‘The swine, 
though he diuide the hoofe, and be clouen footed. 1622 
Massincir & Dekker Mirgten Martyr ut. iii. Wks. 1873 
nV, 5] The Divel; He's no such horrid creature, cloven 
footed .. As these lying Christians make him. Ag Ray 
Creation, Great variety of waterfowl, both whole and eloven 
footed. 1768-74 ‘Vireeker L£4. Vat, (185211. 57 The clovea- 
footed tyrant inveigles the unwary. 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. WaArte's Peripatet. Inst. 216 Cloven- 
footednesse includes pedality. 
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Clove-pink: see CLove sd.- 6. 

Clover (klowyoi). Iorms: 1 clafre, clefroa, 
clefra, 3 clousre, 5 cleure, 5 7 claver, 64- 
clover. (Also 6 Sc. cluuir, -yr, 8 9 claver.) 
(The form cover is very rare bef. 1600 (one example 
of clonere ¢ 1.05), and did not prevail much bef. 
1700; the usual MIf, and 16the, form was claver. 
The carliest OF, glossaries have clabre, clafre; late 
WSax. had cla/re fem. Cf MLG. dééver, kldver 
masc., 1.G, Aldver, kléwer, kiébe, ris. kafer, 
klafer, klefer, N¥ ris. klawar m., Du. klaver £, 
Da. klever, klover, Norw. klover, klyver, Sw. 
Alofwer masc. The vowel relations of soine of these 
are not clear; but it appears certain that the earliest 
Ing. form was cddbre, clifre wk. f.:-O'Teut. type 
Alattrén-, app. a compound having its first element 
identical with OIG. chiéo, -ces (MHIG. &£lé - wes, 
modG, &é/ce) mase. ‘clover’, and its latter part a 
worn-down form of some unidentified word. 
The prevalent Mf. cfaver app. represents a form 
clufre with shortened vowel (cf sever :—uit/re), 
while the current e/over represents the OF. cddéfre, 
retained itt some dialect, whence it at length 
spread out and became the standard form. ] 

1. The common name of the specics of Trefoil 
(Trifolium, N.O. Leguminosae’, csp. 7. repens and 
7. pratense, both largely cultivated for fodder. 

a. crooo Enrrie Voe. in Wr.-Walcker 134/42 Calta, nel 
trifilton, clare. c1o0e Sax. Leechd, L172 Pysse wyrte 
..pe nan crision & odrum nanian clafre nemned. a 1100 
Voc in Wr.-Wiilcker 323 29 Usola, clivfre. bid. 408/36 
Fetta, clafra. 2a1400 Morte Ai th, 3241 The close..With 
clauer and clereworte clede eucne ouer, c14s0 Alphifa 
(Aneed. Oxon.) 186 2 Yrifolinm quando simpliciter ponitur, 
anglice dicitur clexre. 1513 Dovucias vEuers xu. Vrol. 116 
‘The clavyr, catcluke and the cammamyld. 1562 “PurNeR 
Herbal uw. 26b, A clauer or threeleued grasse. 1636 G. 
Sanpys Paraphyr. I's, Ixv.(1648) 108 The Desert with sweet 
Claver fils. 1649 Buitne Lug. Jinprom, Linpr. xxvi. (1652) 
178 There are so many sorts of Claver, as would fill a 
volume, I shall onely speak of the great Claver, or ‘lrefoy] 
we fetch from Flaunders. 1672 Grew (étilos. List. Plants 
$rx All kinds of Trefoyls, as Melilot, Fa:nugreck, and the 
common Clavers themselves, 1699 Evinyn vicetaria 19 
Clavers..are us‘d in Lenten Pottages. 1794 burns Courlry 
Lassie i, While claver blooms white o‘er the lea. 

[(Claver is the form in 3, Googe, Lyte, Gerarde, Colgrave, 
Surflet & Markham, Bacon, Coles, Parkinson, Salmon.) 

. 1599 Surks. fen. I, v. it. 49 The eucn Meade, that 
erst brought sweetly forth ‘he freckled Cowslip, Burnet, 
and greene Clouer. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 110 Like 
the penny-grass, or the pure clover. 1697 Drypen bing. 
Georg. i. 232 Where Nature shall provide Green Grass and 
fat’ning Clover for their Fare. @1763 Suenstoxe Poems 
Wks. 1764 I. 235 In russet robes of clover deep. 1846 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. U.31 The effect of coal ashes is 
most remarkable when applied to elovers growing on sands. 

b. With qualifying words, indicating the different 
species: esp. Red or Meadow Clover (also 
Broad Clover, C1ovER-GRASS, Trifolium pratense, 
and White or Dutch Clover, 7. refeus. Also 
Alsike C., Z. hybridum; Cow Clover, 7. medium 
and 7: pratense; Crimson or Carnation C., 7. rx- 
carnatum, Mare's-foot C, Trifolium arveuse; 
Hop C., 7. procumbens, Strawherry C., 7. fragi- 
ferum, Trefoil or Zig-Zag C., 7. medium; ¥cllow 
C., 7. procumbeus and 7. minus. 

a 800 Lrfurt Gloss. 250 Catta, rede clabre; 254 Calesta, 
huitu clabre. a@800 Corpus Gloss. 375 Calta, reade clafre; 
377 Cakesta, hutte clafte. c¢rooo Sar. Leechd. 1. 312 
read clacfre. /ér/. 326 Hwite chefran wisan, ¢ 1265 Jvc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 556/33 Ur7fodinin, trifoil, wite clouere, 
1 Martyn oussean's Bot. xxv. 367 Purple ‘Trefoil, 
Heonemuckle ‘Trefoil, or Red Clover.  /6/:/. White ‘Trefoil, 
commonly called Dutch Clover. 1884 1°. P. Ror in //ar- 
per's Mag. July 247/1 They began with red-top clover. 

te. humorously as a term of endearment. 

1500-20 Duxsar Ja secrett Place 23 Quod he, * My claver, 
and my curldodie’. 

2. Applicd in different localities, with qualify- 
ing word prefixed, to many plants of the same 
oider, or with similar characters; as Bird’s-foot 
C., Cat's C., Lotus corniculatus; Calvary Clover, 
WVedtcago Echinus; Weart C., Spotted C., Vedt- 
cago maculata; Yellow C., Medicago lupulina ; 
Homed C., Suail C., species of J/edicago ; Bokhara 
C., Melilotus vulgaris; + Garden C., Welilotus 
carulea; Uart’s C., King’s C., Waister C., Welilo- 
tus officinalis; Marsh C., \Jenyanthes trifoliate ; 
Cuckoo’s C., Gowk’s C., Lady’s C., Sour C., O.c- 
al’s acetosella; Thousand-leaved C.. lchtllen 
Millefolium; Soola or Maltese C., //edysaram 
coronartum, Also in U.S.: Bush C., Lespedeza ; 
Prairie C., Pefalostemou: Sweet C., VWeltlotus. 

1548 Turner Vavws of Herbes sv. Medica, Wt hath leanes 
like a elauer and horned cods. . Therefore it maye be called 
in englishe horned Clauer or snail ‘lrifoly. /ded. 49 Lotus 
vrbana. it maye be named in english gardine Clauer or 
gardine ‘Irifoly. 1578 Lytr Dodoens iw. xxxvii. 496 ‘Turner 
calleth Lotas vrtana in English, Garden or Sallet Clauer : 
we may call it sweete Trefoyl, or three leaued grasse. 1616 
Suree. & Margu. Country Farme 565 The good husband. 
man must be carefull to gather and reserue seed of this 
snaile claner. 1626 Bacon Sr/sue (1677) § 493 They make it 
a piece of the wonder, that Garden Claver will hide the 
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Sialk, when the Sun sheweth bright. 1640 PaKkkinson 
Theat, Bot 720. Vritten & If.) In some places they call it 
Ilart’s Claver, beenuse if it grow where stagyes and deere 
resort, they will greedily feede thereon an Int Banglsh wee 
call it generally King's Claver as the chicfest of all other 
three-leaved grasses, 1794 Manaiyn Aousscan’s Bot. xxv. 
368 We have one variety [of Medicago] very cominon wild, 
called [eart-Clover from the form of the leaves, which are 
also generally spotted. ; 

3. Phrase. Zo dive (or be in clover: ‘to tive 
luxuriously ; clover being extremely delicious and 
fattening to cattle’ (J. . 

1710 rit, sipollo th. Nov tos. 3/t, L liv'd in Clover. 
ax746 Octn Jo, Well, Laureat, was the aight in clover 
spent? a 1839 Prari /ocms 1264) 1. 136 You might have 
lived your day in clover. 1856 R. Vavcian WWystics (18601 
IL. vai. ix. roz He has been sometimes in clover as a travel- 
ling tutor, sometimes he has slept and fared hard. 

4, attrib, and Comb., as clover-bloom, -blosrom, 
-blow, -furm, -flower, -hay, -head, -hill, -laf, 
-seed 5 clover-dodder, Cuscula 7rifoliz; clover- 
hay worm, the larva of a small moth, Asopia 
costalis, very destructive to clover-hay in North 
America; clover-hullcr, -sheller, -thrasher, 
machines for separating clover-sced from the hulls ; 
clover-ley, -lay (sce quots.); clover-sick a., (of 
land) that has becn too continuously kept under 
clover and that will no longer grow or support it ; 
clover-weevil, a sinall weevil, Apron apricans, 
which fecds on the secds of clover. Also CLoven- 
GRASS. 

1845 Loxcr. Gleam Sunshine vi, The *clover-blossoins in 
the grass. 1867 LEmurson JJay-day, efc. Wks. (Bohn) IIL. 
giz Columbine and “‘clover-blow. 1847 — /’oems, Wood. 
notes 1, 422 It smells like a “clover-farm, 1612 L)ravton 
Poly-oll, xv. 241 ‘The Crow: flower, and thereby the ’Clouer- 
flower they slick. 1847 EMunson /ecmns, Monadnoe Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 435 With *cloverheads the swamp adorn. — 1830 
Tennyson Sea-/airies, Thick with white bells the *clover- 
hillswells. 1796 //adf Advertiser 16 July 1,4 The *clover- 
Iey wheats have.. the advantage of the fallowed. 1805 
Forsytn Beauties Scott, lt. 258 ‘Yo plough down clover ley 
in a pretty rough state as a niost advantageous preparation 
for wheal. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 11813) 144 Sown 
after potatoes and the clover-lays. 1888 Ic.wortuy Jb. 
Soumerset Word-bh., Clover-day, a field in which there has 
been a crop of clover, but which is now ready to be ploughed 
for some other crop, 1856 /artmer’s Alag. Jan. 61 *Clover- 
sheller, with attached dressing apparatus. 

Clo'ver, v. [f. the sb.] ¢ras. To sow or lay 
down with clover. [lence Clo-vering wé/, sé. 

1649 Giatne Lay. diprow, dutpr, (1652) 185 After the 
three or four first years of Clovering, it will so frame the 
earth, that it will be very fit to Corn azgaen. J/arg. Clover 
fits for corning, and corning for clovering. 

Clo'vered, ///. 2. [f prec. sb. and vb. + -KD.] 
Sown with clover ; covercd with clover, 

1727 Fuomson S xiaier 1215 Flocks, thick-nibbling through 
the clovered vale. 1757 Dver Fleece 1. 43 ‘The elover'd 
lawns And sunny mounts of Leauteous Normanton. 1856 
A.C. Coxe /apressions ug. 177, 1 made my way through 
a clovered field. 

+ Clover-grass. Os. A synonym of CLhover 1. 

21387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 42 'rtfolinm, 
clavergresse, Aabens inaculas mn foltys. 1591 PHRCIVALL 
Sf. Diet, AYalfa, three leaued grasse, clauer grasse, 
Medica, 610 W. Founincuam srt of Survey 1. vill. 19 
Clauer-gras, ‘I'refoile, Melilot. 1697 Drvven Iirg. Georg. 
ut. 605 If Milk be thy Design; with plenteous Hand Bring 
Clover-grass. 1795 Durkr Vhoughts Scanity Wks. VIL. 
g06 The clover grass suffered in many places. a 1822 Surc- 
Ley Colisenm in Ess. & Lett., Vutts of dewy clover-grass. 

Clovery (klowvari), vw. rare. [f Craven sé, 
+-Y.] Ol the nature of, or abounding in clover. 

1649 Buirne Any. /inprov. lpr. xxi. (1652) 139 It will 
produce a gallant Clovery, and white Hunny-snckle Grass. 
1852 1). Mom slagler v. Poet. Wks. IL. 353 Up froin its 
clovery lurking: place, the hare Arose, : 

+ Clo:vetongue. Ols. Merb. [Cloftuuge, clof- 
fong occur as glossing seederafa, and thus as 
another form of cluf-funge, CLorFinc, whence 
app. altered by ‘ popular ctymology ’.] (See quot.) 

¢ 3325 Gloss. in JAS. Badley 130 Scelerata, gl. cloftunge. 
Gl. Marl. 3388 Cicuta, cloftunke. G1, Sloane 405 Scelerata 
herba vel apinm risus, anglice clofteng «quoted in Sax. 
Leech. A, Gloss). 1671 SRixser (Britten & H.', Cloven- 
tougne, 1878 Hatuwet, Clove-toneue, black hellebore. 

Clo'vewort. [OIK. clufiyri £. clufu, Clove], 
bulb + wyrf plant. In seuse 3 f Clove s4.7} 

1. [OL.J A @ bulbous) buttercup: sce quot. 

c1ooo Sax. Leeclnd, t, too Neos wyrt pe man batracion & 
odrum naman clufwyrt neinned. 1886 Britten & Murtaxp 
Plant-n. App , Clavewort. Mr, Friend tells us that Navas. 
culus acrisis still so ealled at Brackley (Nharp.'. 

+2. The common Avens, Geum urbanum Cul- 
peper). (Britten and Toll. Ods. 

3. A book-name for the plants of the N.O. Cary- 
ophyllacer. 

Clow (klau’, 54.1 Forms: a, 3 (dative) cluse, 
5-6 clowse, clowze, clouse. //. clousis, clowses, 
9 dial. cloose. 8B. f/. 5 clowys. 6 clowes, y 
cloughs ; svg. § clowe, 7 9 clow, S 9 clough ; 
dial. clow, clew. [Clow is a false singular 
formed upon clos, clowwis, taken in 15-16th c. 
far a plural, but originally a singular, in ME. 
cloves, clowee, early MIE. elese, OW. edsise, a. 
late L. c/isa, var. of clausa, lit. a clos d or shut 
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place or way. Du Cange has, among other senses, 
‘agger in quo concluduntur aque’. Hence, also, 
OHG. chldsa, MHG. Alise, kliis, mod. Ger. klause, 
in Bavaria and Tir6él, a dam on a mountain stream 
for floating timber; 4/azs, in Rhineland, a mill- 
dam, also dial. a sluice. So MDnu. c/ése, Du. &/2zs. 

The OE. c/zs, cliise, is recorded in the senses ‘ en- 
closure’, ‘narrow pass’, but not in that of ‘dam’, 
‘lock ’, or ‘sluice’, though ‘dam’ appears already 
in Ancren Riwle in 13th c. In the 18th c. cow 
began to be erroneously spelt c/ozgh, by engineers, 
etc, either through erroneous ideutification with 
CLovuGH sé, ‘ravine’, or by association with f/oz, 
plough. In some of the dialect glossaries it is spelt 
clew, meaning kl#. An unexplained clowre, cloor, 
is found in Catholicon Anglicum, and northern 
dialects. 

A compound of L. cl#sa was exclésa (in Gregory of 
Tours; in med.L. scli#sa, slisa\), giving OF. escluse, F. 
écluse. Wence Sc. Criuss, clush; OF. gave MDu. séuyse, 


Du. slays, whence Eng. sluice, LG. slrise, Ger. schleuse. 
Thus clows and sluice are ultimately closely related.] 

1. + a. A dam for water, a mill-dam. ? Obs. b. 
A sluice or floodgate : ‘esp. (a) The outfall sluice 
of a river or drain communicating with a tidal 
river and provided with flood-gates’”. (6) ‘ A shut- 
tle in the gates or masonry of a lock, which is 
raised to admit or discharge water; a similar ar- 
rangement by which the admission of water to the 
whecls of water-mills is regulated’. Peacock 
Gloss. Manley and Corringham (N. IV. Lincotn.). 

a. cluse, clouse, clowee. 

a1225 Ancr. R.72 Auh moni punt hire worde uorte leten 
mo yt as me ded water et ter mulne cluse. ¢ 1440 Prvomp. 
Parv. 84 Clowys, water schedynge [c1490 AVS. A. clowse, 
watyrkepyng; AZS. /7/. clowze ; 1499 Pyzzson, clowse, water 
shettinge], sézogloctiorium. 1493 Acta Dom. Conc. 314 
(Jam.) Tuiching the watter passagis & clousis of tbar millis. 
1503 Act Fas, IV, ©. 72 (1597) 93 The slayers of Smoltes in 
milne-dames, clowses, and be nettes, thornes, and cruves. 
1595 Duncan Append. Etymol. (E.D.S.), Enitssarium, a 
clowse. 1875 [See f] Cloose. 

B. pl. clowes, clows, sing. clowe, clow. 

1483 Cath. Angl.68/2 A clowe of flodegate, sizglocitoriam, 
eurgustium. 154% Act 33 Hen. VII, c. 33 Diches and 
bankes, as of other clowes, sloweses, getties, gutters, gootes, 
and other fortresses. 1615 WV. Riding Rec. V1. 103 Ric. 
Cuthbert presented for pulling-up the mill-clowes. 1662 
Ducpace Embanking & Draining (1772) 165 A new gote, or 
clow, be setin Waynflet haven. 1693 Diary A. dela Pryme 
(1869) 272 It..runs into tbe sea..wben the clow is opened. 
1705 Sir W. Carvertey iVote-6#, (Surtees) 106 Thoinas 

aighton .. pulled down a stone or two of the clow, and 
one or two of the stones of the dam. 1805 R. W. Dickson 
pas A gric.(1807) 11. 435 Proper to have a flood-hatch or 
clow. 
a sluice, of the nature of a ‘clow’, being a strong gate sus- 
pended by hinges, which opened to admit the egress of the 
inland waters at low tide, and closed .. when the tide rose. 
1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss., Clauw, a floodgate 
in a watercourse, 1875 Launc. Gloss., Claw (Fylde), cleaw 
(S. & E. Lance.), cloose (N. Lance.}, clow (E. & M. Lanc.), a 
floodgate in a watercourse. 1884 HoLLanp Chester Gloss., 
Clew, a door or lid hung at the end of a drain or water- 
course to prevent tbe influx of tidal water. 

y. 8- clough. 

1774 Bainton Inclos. Act 12 Banks, cloughs, engines. 
1839 StoNEHOusK A rholme 377 Here also the Croule warp- 
ing cloughs.. receive their waters from the ‘Trent. 1865 W. 
Wurte &. £xg. 11.6 Clough—pronounced with the same 
terminal sound as plough—is the local word for Sluicegate. 
1884 Work Herald 26 Aug. 1/2 The Cloughs at Naburn 
Lock will be drawn at six o'clock in the morning. 

6. 5 clowre(?}, 9 dza/. cleor. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 68 A Clowe of flodezete [A Clowre or 
flod3ate A.J. 1847-78 Hacuiwe tt, Cloor,a sluice. Northunid. 
1878 Cuniberland Gloss., Cloor-head, a s\uice at the head of 
a mill-dam. . : 

2. A sluice or sliding door for other purposes. 

18z0 W. Scoressy Arctic Reg. 11. 399 A ‘ fenk-back’ or 
depository for the refuse of the blubber .. sometimes pro- 
vided with a clough on the side next the water, for ‘start- 
ing’ the fenks into a barge or lighter placed below. 1874 
W. Crookes Dyeing, etc. 84 By stirring up the wool in a 
tank .. the water being let off through a ‘clow’ or shuttle, 
furnished with a grating, at the bottom of the vat. 


3. Floating Clow (clough); a name sometimes 
siiven to a contrivance for clearing away mud 
from channels communicating with tidal rivers 
(e.g. the Ilumber, where the local name is ‘ Devil’). 
Tt resembles a broad barge, with extensible wings 
which act as floodgatcs, and retain a head of 
water, by which it is forced down the channel, 
ploughing or scraping up the mud as it goes 
along. 

1874 in Knicur Aleck. Dict. 

+ Clow, sb.2 Obs. rare. [?a. F. clou.] ? A nail. 


1419 Afern. Ripon (Surtees) II}. 144 In ij clowys et j sote 
emt, pro emendacione in diversis domibus. 

Clow, 5.3 Jocal. {perh. a var. of Chaw.] An 
implement resembling a dung-fork with the prongs 
bent at right angles, used for dragging dung out of 
cow-stalls. 

1888 Exworruy 7, Somerset Hord-bk. 

llence Clow v.2, to drag or rake with a clow. 

+ Clow, v.! Obs. rare. [a. l°. cloucr to nail.] 


1862 SmiLes Engineers I. 70 Vermuyden had erected ° 
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By-form of CLoy zv. in various literal senses: To 
fasten with nails; to wound with a nail; to spike. 

1513 Douctas “Envis v. v. 30 Ane habirgeoun of burnist 
mailzeis brycht, Wyth gold ourgilt clowit thrynfald full 
tycht. 1g§98 Fiorio, /mchiodarc, to clow or pricke a horse 
witha naile, .to clow ordinance, /uchiodatura, a pricking 
or clowing of a horse with a naile, called a clowing. 1847- 
78 Haciiwe tt, Cloz, to nail with clouts. West. 

Clow, obs. f. CLaw, CLEW. 

Clowch, -e, obs. f. CLurcu. 

+ Clowchyn, -un. Os. =CLeEw. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 83 Clowchyn’, or clowe [AZS. H. 
clowchun, Py2son clewe), glomus, globus, glomicillus, 


Clowder, obs. var. of CLUDDER, CLUTTER. 

1801 in Strutt Sports & Past. 1. i.19 A clowder of cats. 

Clowe, obs. f. CLaw, CLEW, CLouGH, CLOVE 
54.2, CLow. 

+ Clowe. Obs. Cant. (See quot.) 

c1692 B. E. Dict. Cant, Crew, Clowes, Rogues. 

Clow(e,-gilofre, etc.: sec CLOVE-GILLY FLOWER, 

Clowes, sluice, etc.: see CLow. 

Clowght, obs. f. CLout. 

Clowmsthed: see under CLUMSED. 

Clown (klaun), 5d. Also 6 cloune, cloine, 
cloyne. [Appears in Eng. in second half of 16th 
c. as cloyne or cloine, and clowne. The phonetic 
relation between these is difficult to understand ; 
the former is esp. obscure: possibly a dialect form. 
By Dunbar, the word (if indeed the same) is written 
cloun , but it rimes with ¢ove, Jon, meaning tue, 
June, both having in Sc, the sound 7 (or 6), which 
would imply (kliin). Words identical or closely 
related appear in several of the cognate langs. and 
dialects ; e.g. NFris. (Moringer dial.) ‘ £/dz7e (or 
Aliinne) ‘clumsy lout, lumpish fellow’ (Bendsen) :— 
OFris. type *k/anda wk. masc. Cf. NFris, insular 
dial. Amrum 4/7277 | pl. &/iizzjar-) *clod, clot, lump’ 
=Sylt Alind ‘clog, wooden mall’:—OFris. type 
*klund str.masc. Also mod.Icel. £/2¢92772 :—* hla? 
‘clumsy boorish fellow’ (Vigf.), ‘en klods, ube- 
handig person’ (Jonson), compared with Sw, dial. 
hklunn, Rluns (Rietz) ‘clump, clog, log’, and a. 
dial. Alunds=klods ‘block, log, stump’, also 
‘clown’. In Dutch also, Sewell (1766) has Alcan 
fem. (marked as a ‘low word’) ‘a hoidon or lusty 
bouncing girl’, £/oc# n. with same sense; and he 
explains Eng. cow as ‘een plompe boer, kinkel, 
hloen’, Bilderdijk Verklarende Geslachtlijst (1832) 
says that &loen applied to a man signifies eczz 
lomper?, ‘clown’ in English, and so is it with 
Alont, kiutt, and kluts or klois, all meaning pri- 
marily ‘clod, clot, lump’. So far as concerns the 
sense-development, then, it is clear that we have 
here a word meaning originally ‘clod, clot, lump’, 
which like these words themselves (see CLop 5, 
Cot 4), has been applied in various langs, to a 
clumsy boor, a lout. Of an OE. type, corresp. 
to the Fris., or to thc Du. words, we have no 
trace, no more than of the occurrence in Eng. of 
the primitive sense ‘clod’; and it is probable 
that in Eng. the word is of later introduction 
from some Low German source.] 

1, A countryman, rustic, or peasant. 

1563 BaLpwin Alirr. Alag., Rivers xliv, The cloyne con- 
tented can not be With any state. 1567 TurBerv. Povis, 
Agst. Telous Heads, etc.(R.\, Vo brag vpon his pipe the 
clowne begoon .. And then to blow the rustick did assay. 
1570 Levins Alanif. 219/44 A cloune, rusticus, 1587 Alirr. 
Mag., Madan xi, Vhe clowne that driues the mixen Cart. 
@ 1640 Eart Stiruinc Sox. xxiv. (R.', She [viper] kil’d the 
courteous clowne by whom she liu’d. 1662 Futter HVor- 
thies 1. 177 Clown from Colonus, one that plougheth the 
ground. 1784 Cowper 7asé 1v. 623 The clown, the child 
of nature, without guile. 1848 Macautay /7is/. Eng. 1. 


610 The Somersetshire clowns, with their scythes ., faced 
the royal horse like old soldiers. 

b. Implying ignorance, crassness, or rude man- 
ners: A merc rustic, a boor. 

1565 Gotpinc Owid’s Afet. (1593) To Rdr. 6 The wise, the 
foole ; the countrie cloine: the learned and the lout. 1646 
F, Hawkins Fouth's Behaviour vii. § 16 (1663) 32 Put not 
thy meat in thy nioutb, bolding thy knife in thy hands, 
as do the Countrey Clowns. 1733 CuHerne Exg. Alalady 
ut. Introd. (1734) 262 A clod-pated Clown. 1848 MacauLay 
fist. Eng. 1. 320 Language ..such as we should now 
expect to hear only from the most ignorant clowns. 

2. transf. A man without refincment or culture ; 
an ignorant, rude, uncouth, ill-bred man. 

1583 GotpinG Calvin on Deut, \xxxvii. 538 Euen such as 
haue beene counted the simplest Cloynes. 1697 Evetyn 
Numtism, viii. 288 Every rich Clown. .who was able to be at 
the Charges of a Stamp. 1850 Tennyson /2 Mev. cxi, The 
churl in spirit .. By blood a king, at heart aclown, 188 

Sesant & Rice Chaplatu Fleet 1. iii, How could a courtly 
gentleman .. have a son who was so great a clown in his 
manner and his talk. 

3. A fool or jester, as a stage-character (? orig. 
representing a rustic buffoon), or (in Shakspere) a 
retainer of a court or great housc; b. in mod. use, 
one of the characters in a pantomime or harle- 
quinade; also a similar character in a circus. 


CLOWNING. 


[zs00-20 Dunaar QOuhy will 3e, merchantis 31 Cuningar 
men man serve Sanct Cloun.}) 1600 Rowtanps Let. 
Humours Blood Sat. 1v. 63 What meanes Singer then? 
And Pope the Clowne, to speake so Boorish, when They 
counterfaite the Clownes vpon the Stage? /éid. Epigr. 
xxx. (1874) 36 When Tarlton clown’d it in a pleasant vaine 
Vpon the Stage, his merry humors shop, Clownes knew the 
Clowne, by his great clownish s/of. 1600 SHaks. A. ¥. L. 
u. ii, 8 The roynish Clown, at whom so oft Your Grace 
was wont to laugh. 1602 — Ham. u. ii. 336 The Clowne 
shall make those laugh whose lungs are tickled a’ th’ sere. 
1604 T. Wricut ass. in Fairholt Costze(1860 217 Some- 
times I have seen TVarlton play the clowne, and use no 
other breeches than such sloppes or slivings as now many 
gentlemen weare. a@1643 W. Cartwricut Cosmend. 
Verses Fletcher, Old-fashion'd wit, whicb walk'd from 
town to town In trunk-hose, which our fathers call’d the 
clown, 1822 Nares Gloss. s.v., The fool was indeed the 
inmate of every opulent house, but the rural jester, or 
clown, seems to have been peculiar to the country families. 

1727 J. THurmonp The Adviser, (Characters), Har- 
lequin’s servant, a clown. 1728 R. & J. Weaver Persezes 
§& Androm., Clown, the Squire’s man. 1775 Lond. Mag. 
Dec., He [Harlequin].. converts part of the paling of 
an ale-house yard into a pillory, wherein having inclosed 
Pantaloon and the clown, etc. 17801. Davies Life Garrick 
I. 36 He was a most diverting clown in all the pantomimes 
of Mr. Rich. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxix, The clown 
who ventured on such familiarities with that military man 
in boots. 1855 7¢es 3 Apr., Never did Clown and Pan- 
taloon belabour each other more heartily. 

4. attrib, and Comb., as clown part, etc. The pos- 
sessive ¢/ozz's forms part of certain plant-names: 
clown’s all-heal, a name given by Gerardc to 
Stachys palusiris (also, clown-heal, clown’s 
wound-wort); clown’s lungwort, (a) Verbascum 
Thapsus, (b) Lathrea squamarta; clown’s mus- 
tard, /beris amara; clown’s spikenard; /nula 
Conyza; clown’s treacle, 4//itm sativum. 

1597 GERARDE Herbal u. ccclxxiv. 851 Clounes Alheale, or 
the husbandman’s Woundwoort, hath long slender stalks. 
21678 Marvett Poems, Damion the Mower 275 With 
shepherd’s-purse and clowns-all-heal The blood I stanch and 
wound I seal. 186: Miss Pratr #lower. Pi. 1. 95 lberis 
amara..sometiines called Clown’s Mustard. 1783 Ains- 
wortH Lat. Dict. (Morell), Bacchar, a sweet herb, called 
by some our lady's gloves, by others, clown’s spikenard. 
1825 Hone Lvery Day Bk. 1. 877 Clown’s-woundwort, 
wake-robin, and..other simples. 

Clown (klaun), v. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1. zzir. To perform as a (stage-)clown. Zo 
clown 77: (a) to play the clown on the stage; (4) 
to affect the rustic (quot. 1599). * 

1599 Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hum. v. ii, Sav. What, and 
shall we see him clown it?..Beshrew me, he clowns it pro- 


perly indeed. ast. But does he not affect the clown most 


naturally, mistress? 1600 Row tanps {see CLown sé. 3]. 
1707 E. Warp //udibras Rediv. (1715) 1. xvii, As Andrew 
clowns it to the Doctor. 3186x Mayvnew Loud. Labour ¥11. 
90, I had to clown to the rope. 

+2. ¢rans. ?To treat as a country clown, 7. ¢. 
rudely or roughly. Ods. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xxvi. 50 Without 
. dandling or dulling, cockering or clowning. 

+ Clow'nage. Oés. [f. CLown sd. +-acE?.] 

1. The action or behaviour of a clown or mustic. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale of Tué1. iv, Ingratitude beyond the 
coarseness yet of any clownage, Shewn to a lady. a 1637 
— Underwoods xxii, Pride and stiff Clownage mixt. 

2. The function of a clown or jester. 

1586 Martowe sf Pt. Tamburl. Prol., Veins of rhyming 
mother-wits, And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

Clownery (klawnori), Also 7 clownry. [f 
as prec. +-ERY.] 

1. The quality or behaviour of a country clown. 

1589 NasueE in Greene A/exaphox (Arb.) 13 Such carterlie 
varletie..the extremitie of clownerie. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
ofb. xxiii. (1748) 355 Let the curious tax his clownry with 
their skill. @ 1668 Davenanr News fr. Plymouth (1673) 32 
Their weak Compound Of clownery and rashness. 1694 R. 
L’Estrance Fables 145 The Fool’s conceit here had both 
Clownery and ill nature in’t. 

b. (with 27.) A clownish act or usage. 

1607 CHAPMAN Bussy D' Ambois 1. Wks. 1873 II. 14 Not 
mix’d with clowneries us‘d in common houses. 

2. The performance of a coinic clown. 

1823 Lams £/2a (1860) 127 The clownery and pantaloonery 
of these pantomimes have clean passed out of my head. 
1865 Reader 24 June 712, ] will go to see no tumbling, no 
clownery, no comic songs. 

Clowness. once wd. [f. as prec.+-ESS.] A 
female clown or rustic. 

1801 C. K. Snarre Corr. 12 Jan. (1888) I. 103 The clowns 
with lank rat-tail hair, .. the clownesses with long stiff 
feathers stuck round their heads. 

+ Clow'nical, a. Ods. rave—'. [f. as prec. + 
-Ic+-AL. Cf. farcical.]| Clown-like. 

1614 J. Cooxe City Gallant in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 237 
My benaviour | alas, alas! ’tis clownical. 

+ Clow nify, v. 06s. rarc. [f. as prec. + -(1)FY.] 
trans. To make clownish or dull-witted. Hence 
Clow’nifying vd/. sb. 

1618 Breton Court § Country 7 (D.), I wish you would 
not so clownifie your wit as to bury your vnderstanding all 
vnder aclod of earth. /bzd¢. 8(D.) Is not the Clownyfying 
of wit the Foolifying of understanding? 

Clowning (klawnin’, v//. 56. [f. Cuown 7. 
+-InGl.] Playing the clown. 

1861 Mavuew Lond, Labour IV. 121 My knowledge of 
penny-gaff clowning. 1878 H. Irvine Stage 27 At Sadler's 
Wells, where previously there had been nothing but clown- 


CLOWNISH. 


tug and spectacle. fig. _ 1889 7¢mes 30 Jan. 9/5 The blun- 
dering to which we owe his last bit of political clowning. 

Clownish (klawnif), z. [f. Cuown sd, + -1sit.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or proper to a clown or 
peasant ; rustic. 

1570 Levins J/onif, 145/11 Clownish, rusticus, agrestis. 
x81 Savite Vacttus’ //ist, am. lix. (1591) 150 Petilius 
Cerealis. .in clownish apparel! [agrest? cudéu). .-had escaped 
Vitellius’ handes. «1704 ‘I. Brown 2 Oxf Scholars Wks. 
1730 I. 16 Honest peasants, whose clownish dances are 
attended with extempore verses. 1824 W. Irvine 7. /7av. 
I, 300 He had the clownish advantage of bone and muscle. 

2. Clown like, rude, boorish; unculttvated, 
ignorant, stupid ; awkward, clumsy; rough, coarse, 

58x J. Bevn //addon's Ausw. Osor. 415 A wonderfull 
clownishe conclusion, meete for such a clowting botcher. 
1586 ‘lL. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1389) 172 No clown- 
ish or uncivill fashions are seene in him. 1653 Bocan A/irth 
Chr. Life 189 His feares of being counted foolish, or childish, 
or clownish. 1826 Scorr /cadst. viii, His demeanour was 
so blunt as sometimes might be termed clownish. 

3. Of the nature of a stage clown or jester. 

(This sense is doubtful in all the quotations.) 

1600 Row ianos Let, (Lumours Blood Epigr. xxx. 36 
Clownes knew the Clowne, by his great clownish slop. 1600 
Saks. A.V. 2.1. iii. 132 ‘To steale ‘The clownish Foole out 
of your Fathers Court. ¢1720 Prior Poems (J.), The 
clownish mimic traverses the stage. 

Clownishly (klawnifli), a/v. [f. pree. + -L¥1.] 
In a clownish manner. 

159t Percivat. Sf. Dict., Rusticamente, rudely, clown- 
ishly. 1669 Coxainr Choice Poems 14 Uf tn the Northern 

arts she hath been bred, Say she her life most clownishly 

ath led. 1821 Scorr Aveuilz. xxxi, For ourselves, we will 
receive your courtesies this evening but clownishly, since it 
is not our purpose to change our riding attire, 

Clownishness (klawnifnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] Clownish quality; rusticity, rudcness ; 
want of politeness, culture, or refinement. 

1576 FreminG Panoptic Ep. 372 tgnoraunce .. ingendreth 
in him rusticalitie or clownishnesse. 1692 Lockr Lcduc. 67 
That plainness of Nature, which the Alamode people call 
Clownishness. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 1. i. 4 The 
English were degenerating into clownishness. 

Clownnist. wouce-id. [see -Ist.] An actor of 
a clown’s parts. 

1627 Mipoteton Mayor Quind. v. i. (D., We are, sir, 
comedians, tragedians, tragi-comedians, comi-tragedians, 
pastorists, humorists, clownists, satirists. 

Clown-like, a. and adv. 

1636 Massincer Sash/ful Lover mm. i, 1 was fainting, A 
clownlike qualm seized on me. 

Clownship (klawnfip). [sec -suip.] The 
condition or estate of a clown or clowns (in all 
senses) ; also as a mock title. 

1606 R. Pricxet Faith Without Practice in Farr’s S. 1. 
Fas. £ (1848) ror A sattin sute.. Beyond desert doth vildest 
clownship grace. 1635 Brome Sfaragns G. iw. v, Your 
Clowneship niust not Uncle me. 1680 Vation’s Interest in 
Dk, York 11 Yo aspire froin our present Glorious State of 
Kingship toa Free-state in Clown-ship. a 1845 Hoop 7 
Grimald? ii, Hast thou..all thy public Clownship cast, To 
play the private Pantaloon. 1868 Browninc Ring & Bh. x. 
782 The courtier tries his hand on clownship here. 

Clowr, var. of CLour. Sc. 

+Clowre, Oés. Also 4 clour, 5-6 clower. 
Surface of the ground, grassy ground, sward, turf. 

1350 Wedical WS. in A rchvol, XXX. 387 Of alle erbys yt 
growy in clour Most bitter 1 holde his sawour. ¢1460 
Lypc. Order of Fools 44 in QO. Eliz. Acad, 81 A gosselyng 
that grasethe on bareyne clowrys [risue-zud. showrys]. ¢ 1485 
Digby Myst. (1882) 1, 294 Vndyr clower is now my fathyrris 
cure. 1565 GoroinG Ovid's Met. wv. (1593) 88 The utmost 
borders from the brim invirond were with clowres [zvvo 
Cespite einguntur), bid. vit. 205 Yet would I make it yer 
I go Tokisse the clowers with hir top. 

lowse, -ze, clowys: sce CLow, also CLos 2. 

Clowster, obs. form of CLaustEen, CLUSTER. 

Clowt(e, -ty, obs. form of CLout, CLourty. 

Clowtch, obs. form of Ciutcn sé.1 

Cloy (kloi), v.' [Aphetic form of acloy, Accoy ; 
bat it is possible that sense 1 directly represents 
OF. cloye-r, mod. clou-er to nail. Senses 5-8 ap- 
pear to run together with those of C1oc z,] 


+1. trans. Yo nail, to fasten with a nail. Ods. 

c1400 Beryn 3464 Hy list to dryv in bet the nayll, til 
they wer fully Cloyid. 

+ 2. To prick (a horse) with a nail in shoeing ; 
=Accioy 1. Obs, 

1530 Patscr. 487/2, I cloye a horse, 1 drive a nayle in to 
the quycke of his foote. Yenclone...A smyth hath cloyed 
my horse. sl Torsett Four. Beasts 11673) 267 When a 
horse is shouldered..or his hoof cloid with a nail. 1625 
Bacox A pophth..R.), He would have made the worst farrier 
in the world ; for he never shod horse but he cloyed him. 
1726 Dict. Rust. ed. 3) s.v., Cloyed or clecloyed, us'd by 
Farriers, when a Horse is pricked with a Nail tn Shoeing. 

+3. To pierce as with a nail, to gore. zare. 

1590 Spenser /. QO... vi. 48 That foe .. of his [a wild 
boar}, Which with his cruell tuske hiin deadly cloyd. 

+4. To spike (a gun), z.¢. to render it useless 
by driving a spike or plug into the touch-hole, Ods. 

1577 Hounsurp Chron. IV. 192 (They) stopped and cloied 
the touch holes of three peeces of the artillerie. 1603 
Kxotites //ist. Turks (1621) 801 They should. .cloy the 

reat ordinance, that it might not afterwards stand the 
Turks in stead, 1617 Moryson /¢/n. u. tt. ii. 165 Hauing 
brought with them .. spykes, to cloy the Ordinance. 1669 
Sturmy dJariner's Mog. 19 Be sure that none of our Guns 
be cloy'd. rgxx Military § Sea Dict. s.v. Nail, To Nail 
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Cannon, or, as some call it, To Cloy .. but this is an anti- 
quated Word. 1768 Io, Buys ict. Terns of Art sv. 
Cloyed, a Piece of Ordnance is said to be cloyed, when any 
Thing ts got into the ‘Mouch-hole. 

+5. ‘To stop up, block, obstruct, choke up :a 
passage, channel, etc.) ; to crowd or fill «f. Obs. 

1548 W. Patten Lxpedition Scotl. in Arb. Garner 111. 
86 ‘Vhese keepers had ramined up their outer doors, cloyed 
and stopped up their stairs within, ete. 1570 Lamuarpi 
Peranh, Kent (1826) 89 The fresh is not able to checke the 
salt water that cloyeth the chanell. 1581 Mutcaster /’vst- 
tions xxxvii. (1887) 165 ‘Those professions and occupations, 
which be most cloyed vp with number. 1611 Sreep //ist. 
Get. Brit. 1x. xvi. (1632) 841 The Dukes purpose was to 
haue cloyed the harbour by sinking ships laden with stones, 
and such like choaking materials. 1636 Bolton /lorus 204 
‘The Alps themselves heapt high with winter snowes, and so 
the wayes cloyed up. 1636 G. Sanpys Paruphr. Div, 
Poems, Lam. it. (1648) 5 ‘Thy Anger cloyes the Grave. 

+6. fig. Vo clog, obstruct, or impede (movement, 
activity, etc.); to weigh down, encumber. Ods, 

1564 Brecon flower Godly Prayers 11844) 18 ‘That heavy 
bondage of the flesh, wherewith I am most grievously 
cloyed. 1567 Turnery. /'oems, To Vug.Geutleman taking 
Wyfe (Ro, A hearing wyfe with brats will cloy tlice sore. 
1581 J. Brtn S/eaddows clus, Osor, 137 Beyng clogged 
and fastened to this state of bondage (as it were cloyed in 
claye), 1665 GLANviLL Sceps. Sci. 1. 3 Fhe soul being not 
cloy’d by an unactive mass, as now. 

7. To overload with food, so as to cause loathing ; 
to surfeit or satiate (with over-feeding, or with 
richness, sweetness, or sameness of food’, 

1530 Patscr. 487/2, I cloye, I charge ones stomacke with 
to raoche meate. . You have cloyed hym so inoche that he is 
sicke nowe. 1586 Cocan Haven Health cliit. (1636) 148 
‘Yhe fat of flesh alone without leane is unwholesome, and 
cloyeth the stomach. 1593 Saks. Rich. //, 1. iti. 296 Who 
can..cloy the hungry edge of appetite hy bare imagination 
of a Feast? 1621 Burton aduat, Aled. 1 iii. nt. (1651) 323 
They being alwayes accustomed to the same dishes .. are 
therefore cloyed. 1748 Aluson’s Voy. u. xii. 266 ‘Though 
this was a food that we had now been so long..confined to 
.-yet we were far from being cloyed with it. 1857 De 
Quincey Gokdsmith Wks. VL. 197 Yo be cloyed perpetually 
is a worse fate than sometimes to stand within the vestibule 
of starvation. 

8. fg. To satiate, surfeit, gratify beyond desire ; 
to disgust, weary (with excess of anything). 

1576 GascoiGre Compl. Philomene (Arb ) 92 Both satisfied 
with deepe delight, And cloyde with al content. 1588 J. 
Upatt Diotrephes (NXrb.) 17 Often preaching cloyeth the 
people. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. & Clu. ii. 241. 1624 Cart. 
Savi Virginta 1. 17 But not to cloy you with particulars 
--[ refer you to the Authors owne writing. 17§2 Fie.pinc 
Amelia w. ii, Amelia’s superiority to her whole sex, who 
could not cloy a gay young fellow by many years posses- 
sion. 1819 Byron Yuan 1. i, After cloying the gazettes 
with cant. 

absol, 1639 Futter /foly War v. xxvi. (1840) 288 These are 
enough to satisfy, more would cloy. 1748 HartLey Odserv. 
Mant. ii. 227 ‘The two frequent Recurrency of Concords 
cloys. 1829 H. NeeLe Lit. Rem. 32 His [Pope's] sweetness 
cloys at last. 

b. zutr. (for ref.) To become satiated. rare. 

1721 Ramsay /artana 160 If Sol himself should shine thro’ 
all the day, We cloy, and lose the pleasure of his ray. 

4] To starve. (Some error.) 

1570 Levins Jansip. 214/12 To cloy, fame cousumere. 

+Cloy, v.2 Obs. rare—'. Steevens conjectures 
‘To claw, to scratch with the claw’; Johnson: 
‘ perhaps, to strike the beak together.’ 

1611 SHAks. Cyd, ¥. iv. 118 His Royall Bird Prunes the 
immortall wing, znd cloyes his Beake, As when his God is 
pleas’d. 

Cloy, v.2: sce CLy. 

+Cloy‘ance. Ots. rare—', [f. Choy v.14 
-ANCE: cf. axnoyance, ete.) Encumbrance. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s 7. (1613) 33 Such a cloyance and 
cumber vnto me, that I must leaue it. 

Cloy-board, obs. (? erroneous) f. CLOVE-BOARD ; 
cf. CLOE-BOARD. 

1636 WS. ice. St. Yohu's [losp., Canterb., For a cloy 
bord spent about the pullpet js. vje4 For sawinge of the 
cloy boord iiijcZ, 

Cloyd (Cursor Af, Cott. 2872), obs. f. CLoun. 

Cloyed (kloid), fs/.a. [f. Choy v,! +-Ep.] 
Clogged, cumbered, burdened ; satcd, surfcited. 

1599 Daniet Poct. Ess. Musophilus Biij, The fulness of 
acloy’d neglect. 1611 Suaxs. Cyd. t. v1. 47 The cloyed 
will, That satiate yet vnsatisfi'd desire. 1712 \RBUTUNOT 
Fohn Bull 8o Like a decayed beauty to a cloyed lover in 

uest of new game. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. /con, 11. 2 
The cloyed palate of the epicure. 

Cloy’edness. rare. Cloyed state or condition. 

1612-5 Bre. Hate Contempl, O. T. xx. tii, Those emula- 
tions which wait upon the cloyednesse of au undivided 
conversation. 1848 Pusey tr. Sf. Augustine's Confess. 11. 
iv. 9 Through a cloyedness of well doing. : 

Cloyer! (kloi‘1). One who or that which cloys. 

1842 Fraser's Mag, XXVI1. 184 Possession, that too 
frequent cloyer of wedded joys. 

tCloyer2. Obs. hicves’ Caut, [perh. f. cloy 
=CLy v.; or from CLoy v.!: but neither appears 
entirely to yield the sense. Cf. also CLoyNeEit.] 

1. +A term in the slang of the thieves of old 
time, for one who intruded on the pvafits of young 
sharpers, by claiming a share’ (Nares). 

160z RowLanns Greene's Cony-cotchers 16 Vf the Cutpurse 
denie snappage, his cloyer or follower forthwith boyles him, 
that is, bewrayes him. /é4/, (1860) 22 ‘These haue their 
cloyers and followers, which are very troublesome to them. 
161 Mipp.rton & Dexxer Aoaring Girl D.’s Wks. 1873 


CLUB. 


TEI. 220 Then there’s a cloyer, or snap, that dogges any new 
brother iu that trade, and snappes, will haue halfe in any 
booty. 

2. A thief, cutpurse, shoplifter. [cf cloy, CLy.] 

1659 Caterpillars Anatomized, Vilers, or Cloyers, equiva- 
Jent to shoplifters, 1688 R. Home A uoury u. iii. § 68 
Cloyers, ‘Vhieues, Purloyners. ¢1690 IB. EF. Deet. Cont. 
Crew, Cloyers, ‘Vhieves, Robbers, Rogues. 172§ in .Ve7w 
Cant. Dict, 

Cloyfe, obs. form of CLovE sé." 

Cloying kloiin), v/. sb. [f Choy vt + -1ne!) 
The action of the verb CLoy, in its different senses. 

1548 Upatt Lrasm. Par. Luke v.iR.), Lest... to nuche 
presence may be a cloiyng to them. 1572 Mascatt Govt. 
Cattle, llorses (1627) 142 ‘The cloying of a horse is an ill 
hurt, which commeth by cuill-shuoing. 1625 Mankuasi 
Souddiers Accid. 8 Vpon Cloying, how to vnbreetcls them 
(guns). 1710 Brit. Apollo It. No. 84. 3/1 When Enjoyinent 
comes to Cloying There's an end then of Enjoying. 

Cloy'ing, ffi. a. [f.as prec. +-1NG 2.) That 
cloys ; satiating ; + clogging. 

1647 HI. More Song of Sond ui. i. 1. xxxi, Rend the thick 
curtain of cold cloying night. 1752 Fit. pine Amelia Wks 
1775 X. 239 With regard to love I declare I never found 
anything cloying in tt. 1807 8 W. Irvinc mons (1824) 
38: It had a cloying sweetness that palled upon the taste, 
1815 L. Wont feast [oets, §c. 27 notes, The charge against 
Pope of a monotonous and cloying versification is not new. 

Tlence Cloy’ingness. 

1862 Sat, Rev. X1V. 460/1 The honeyed cup, with all its 
cloyingness. ; 

Cloy'less, a. That does not cloy or satiate. 

1606 SuAKks. Aut. & Clu.i. 25 Epicurean Cookes, Sharpen 
with cloylesse sawce his Appetite. 1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 
251 Cloyless song, the gift of heaven. 

+Cloy‘ment. rare~'.  [sce-MENT.] Saticty. 

16o0x Suaks. 7wel. Nu. iv. 102 That suffer Surfet, cloy- 
ment, and rewolt. 

Cloyne, obs. form of CLown. 


+ Cloyne, cloine, v. Oés. (Origin unceitain. 

Phonetically, close answers exactly to OF. clutgner, 
clugner var. of cligner ‘to bring together the upper and 
lower eyelids so as to leave a very sinall interval between 
then,’ often to ‘wink’, as the expression of secret undei- 
standing, cunning, or hypocrisy, as in ‘clignement da:il, 
eil d'hypocrite'(Paré, 16th c., in Littré. Froin this to 
our sense x appears to be an ezsy transition. (Cf. the 
history of connive.'] 

1. intr. To act deccitfully or frandulently, to 
cheat, deceive. Ilence Cloyning wd/. sb. 

1538 Bate Thre Lowes 440 With holye oyle and wattcr, 
I can so cloyne and clatter. — Sed HWks. (1849) 170 With 
the cloynings of your conjurers, and the conveyances of 
your Sorcerers. /ééd. 391 ‘Vo have their faults opened, and 
their cloning colours condeinned. 1569 ‘I’. Svocxrr (iad. 
Sie. ni. xxii. 68-2 He. .mistrusted his crafty cloyning. 

2. intr. ?To have a secret understanding, to 
conspire. 

1556 Aup, Parxer (Psalter xciii. 266 They cloyne in one; 
in companies, agaynst this just man’s lyfe. 

3. traus. To take cunningly, furtively, or fraudu- 
lently ; to grab. 

1549 J. OLve Fras. Par. Fphes. Prot. civ, To instigate 
men, in pretense of the ghospell, to scrape and cloyne in to 
their handes as muche possession as they can. 1555 fardle 
Fuctons \. v. 57 And not geue hym selfe to couctous cloin- 
yng, and hourdyng of tresure. 1558 PHAER Aner vi. RJ, 
Aly goodly spouse this while my wepons al [a}way she 
cloinde, From al my house, and from my head my trusty 
sword purloind. 1566 Stuptey Seneca’s Medew XN itj, To 
cloyne away the forren golde with greedy snatching hand. 

Tience Cloyner, a cheat, deceiver. 

¢ 1550 Bate A. Fohkan (1838) 69 Amonge craftye cloyners 
there hath not bene a gretter, 1552 — A pol. 39 Vhyscroked 
cloyner, cloughteth me in a patche of the lattre parte. 

Cloys, obs. f. cloves, CLove sb. 
Cloy‘some, @. rare. [f. Choy v.! + -somr.] 
Having a cloying quality, tending to satiate. 
*1603 Fiorito MJontarene 1. xiii, (1634) 143 ‘The taste of 
which [feasts, revels, etc.} becommeth cloysome and un- 
pleasing to those that daily see, and ordiuarily have them. 
1886 Hlouman Hunt in Contemp, Kev. Apr. 475 His current 
paintings were cloysome in their richness. 

Cloysse, obs. form of CLoTHEs. 

Cloyster, olis. form of CLoIsTER, CLUSTER 7@. 

Cloyt, var. of CLoit Se. 

Club (klvb’, sd. Forms: 3-6 clubbe, (3 clibbe), 
4 klubbe, clob(e, 4-5 clobbe, 5 clobb, 5-5 
clubb, (7 Sc. glub), 6-club. [ME. c/uble, clobbe 
corresp. to (and probably ad.) ON. &ludsa Sw. 
Alubba, klubb, Norw., Da. klubbe, Alb), assimi- 
lated form of Adtmdba; f. the same root as CLUMP 
qv. CLON,. Alembu-, klubbu-fstr, Now. kluempfod, 
Sw. Alumpfotad, Ger. khanpfusz, Eng. club-foot (ed. 
The history of branch IH is obscure: the theory 
is that it came immediatcly from the verb, and 
that the latter was formed from branch I of the sb. 
But senses 5 and 6 the only ones whence tlus 
development could start) have not yet been found 
early enough to account for the great extension 
which branch I11 attained in the 17th ¢.] 

I. A thick stick. and related senses. 

1. A heavy stick or staff for use as a weapon, thin 
enough at one end to be grasped with the hand, 
and increasing in thickness and weight towards the 
other end; also a speeial form for use in athletic 
exercises, generally called dian clubs. 


CLUB. 


¢ 1205 Lay. 20968 Alle ba heorede-cnauen, mid clibben heo 
a-qualden. /é¢d. 21504 Mid clubben [¢ 1275 clubbes] swide 
grate. ¢1320 S/r Benes 2511 His clob was..A lite bodi of 
an ok. ¢1325 £. &. Addit. P. 3. 1348 He cleches to a gret 
klubbe & Knokkes hem to peces. a@1q00 S77 Lerc. 2018 
Ane iryne clobe takes he. 1490 Caxton Eucydos xlviil. 141 
The geaunte bare aclubbe, 1552 Hutoet, Clubbe of leade, 
plumbata, 1600 Suans. A, ¥. ZL, 1. i. 98 ‘Troilous had 
his braines dash’d out with a Grecian club. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. u. 110 The Giant mist but little of all-to-breaking 
Mr. Great-heart’s Scull with his Club. 181g Exriixnstonn 
Ace. Caubul (1842) 1. 345 Another exercise is whirling a 
heavy club round the head. 

Jig. 1§79 Fucks Meskiu's Parl. 89 Howe soudenly hath 
M. Heskins forgotten the strong clubbe of his Lozike. 

b. Used as the symbol of rude physical force: 
ef. d, and CLUB-LAW. 

1605 Hieron Il%s. 1. 63 To resume their old argument 
‘from the clubs’. 1647 Ballad, Peatt. Traztor xxvii. 
(Tracts & Broadsides, King’s Libr. Brit. Mus.), Thus Law 
and Equity, in awe were keept here, And Clubs were 
taught how to controule the Scepter. 

te. Prentices and clubs: the rallying cry of 
the London apprentices. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Lien. 711, 9 All the young men.. 
cryed prentyses and clubbes. ‘Then out at euery doore 
came clubbes and weapons, and the aldermen fled. 159% 
Suaxs. 1 Hex. 17, 1.111 84 Me call for Clubs, if you wall 
not away. 1604 Derxer //oncst Wh. 1. Wks. 1873 I). 64 
Sfoot, club:, clubs, prentices, downe with em, Ah you 
rogues, strike a Citizen in’s shop? 1822Scort Nige/ i. 

+d. Clubs are trump: physical force is to rnle 
the day or to decide the matter; a punning allusion 
tosense 8. Also As sure as a club, 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witeher. iv. ix. 66 His prophesie 
fell out as sure as a club. 1588 Greene Pamdosto (1843) 
27 Taking up a cudgel..sware solemnly that she would 
make clubs trnamp if hee brought any hastard brat within 
herdores. 1607 W. S$. Puritan in Malone Shaks. Supp. 
I]. 574 (N.) Ay, I knew, by their shuffling, clubs would be 
trumps. @13640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881) 55 He is his 
owne as sure as a clubb. 

te. A heavy, clumsy fellow ; a clown. Ods. 

15qz Uva. Eras. Afoph. 167 a, The fair flatte truthe 
that the vplandishe or homely and playn clubbes of the 
countree doven vse. [1818 opp s. v. C/ué, An old term for 
a booby. Grose under /Jertfordshire clubs and clonted 
shoou.| : 

2. A stick or bat uscd in various games of ball; 
esp. the stick with a crooked and thickened head, 
used in golf [=Du, 4o/f club, bat] and similar 
games ; a hockey-stick. 

c1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 738 (Nomina Ludorum) 
Mec pila, a balle; (loc peduni, a clubbe {cf. 666 cambok]. 
155z Hutoet, Clubbe croked at the one end, l’aciuns, 
Vueus, Vngustus, ax614 J. Mutvitn Diary 14 Veached 
to handle the bow for archerie, the glub for goff. ¢ 1625 A/S. 
Hart, 6391 in Strutt Sports & Past, 11. iii. § 14 ‘The prince 
(Henry) lifted up his goff-club to strike the ball. 1800 A. 
Car.tyLe Auzsob. 343 Vo bring golf clubs and balls. 1801 
Sreutr Sports & Past. u. iii. $14 A club or bat. 1889 A. 
Laxc in Daily News 30 Apr. 4/8 Golf clubs .. are like 
crooked sticks, the ball being hit from the face of the crook. 

+3. A staff or baton used as an official and re- 
strictive § pass’. Obs. 

1612 Brinstry Lad, Lit. xxx. 300 The shrewdest boyes, 
who vse to waite for the club, and watchtheir times. «@ 1697 
Aubrey in Thoms Avzecd. & Traditions (1839) 94 In my 
father’s time they had a Clubbe (/ws?7s) at the schoole- 
doore; and when they desired leave creunadi foras (two 
went together still) they carried the clubbe. 

4. The butt-end ol a gun. 

1724 Dr For Meu. Cavalier 11840) 66 With the clubs of 
their muskets [they] made a. .dreadful slaughter. 

5. transf. Any club-shaped stricture or organ ; 
a knob; a bunch; a pradually thickened and 
rounded end. 

1707 Curios. in [1ush, & Gard. 286 Upon this Column is a 
little Club, called the Hammer of the Flower, 1802 Binciey 
Anim. Biog. (1813) II. 122 The amenne are club-shaped ; 
the club perfolinte. 1833 Marrvat /’. Sziple v, A nose 
which had a red club to it. 1879 I’, Conver Vea? Il’ork 
Pal. 11. 54 Tall spires of asphodel and clubs of snapdragon. 

6. A elub-shaped knot or tail in which the hair 
was worn at the back; fashionable in the second 
half of the 18th c. Hence ¢/ud-pigtail, -wig. 

1785-95 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Lousiad 1. Wks. 1. 240 Curl, 
club, and pig-tail, all sal go to pot. 1786 Mackenzi: in 
Lounger No. 89 ? 8 Vheir commentaries on walking boots, 
riding slippers, clubs, buckles and buttons. 1837 New 
Alenthly Mag. X1.1X. s50 Pig-tails and * knockers” super- 
seded the ponderous ‘clubs’, 1850 James Old Oak Chest 
I]. 103 What used formerly to be called a clxd, otherwise a 
very thick pigtail, hanging some four inches down his back. 
1886 S. Loncrrts.ow Life Lougs, 1. ii. 19 A..gentleman .. 
wearing. .the old-style dress. .his hair tied behind in a club, 
with black ribbon. : : 

7. Hort, A disease in cabbages or turnips in 
which an excrescence forms at the base of the 
stem; club-root ; ef. CLUBBING zd/. sb. 2. 

1846 Daxter Libr. Pract. cigric. 1. 142 An insect which 
..insinuates itself into the roots of all the brassica tribe, and 
causes a disease, usually called the club. 

II. In cards. 

8. pl. The cards forming one of the four suits, 
distinguished by the conventional representation 
of a trefoil leaf in black; in s/ng. a club-card, a 
card of this suit. 

{A translation of the Spanish name dasfo, or It. dastone 
(see Basco, Gastos, the ‘club’ figured on Spanish cards. 
The current English figure is taken from the French, where 
the nuine is ¢72//e, trefoil.) 
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1563 Foxr A. & AZ. 1298 The beste cote carde beside in 
the bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. 1593 
Munoay Def. Coutraries 49 ‘Vhe inuenter of the Italian 
Cardes .. put the Deniers or monyes, and the Bastons or 
clubs in combate togither. 1600 RowLanps Let. Humours 
Blood Sat. 11. 58 Tne Knaue of Clubbes he any time can 
burne, And finde him in his boosome, for his turne. 1612 
Cotcr., Trefie, also, a Club at Cards. 1712-4 Pore Rape 
Lock ut. 79 Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder 
seen, 1784 Cowrer Zashk iv, 218. 1801 Strutt Sports § 
Past, w. ii. 285 uote, he suit of clubs upon the Spanish 
cards is not the trefoil, but pasitively clubs, or cudgels. 

IIL. A combination, association. 

(This group of senses is closely connected with the vb.; 
but the evidence does not make certain what was the exact 
course of development. In particular, it does not appear 
whether a cévé in senses 13-15 was, in its origin, merely a 
knot or association of persons, or a ‘clubbing’ of the ex- 
penses of an entertainmenl, or of contributions towards it: 
see the verb senses 4-10, where the earlicst example quoted 
(in 9) is connecied with the joint defrayal of expenses. The 
order here followed is therefore merely provisional. ] 

+ 9. Combination or union into one mass; aggre- 
gate, mass. Ods. 

1664 Power £.2xf. Philos. 1. 94 The difference of the 
Mercurial Cylinder may arise..from the club and combina- 
tion of all these causes joined together. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv. 139 Vhis hord of restlesness is every dealt out 
amongst the sundry Clubs and Cantreds of bodies. 

+10. A combination of contributions to make 
up a total sum, eg. to defray the expense of an 
entertainment. Ods. 

1659-60 Perys Diary 24 Feb., A very handsome supper at 
Mr. Pritr's chainbers, I suppose upen a club among them. 
1678 Buiter // vd. 11.1. 596 Who's bound to vouch ’em for 
his own, ‘hough got by Implicit Generation, And General 
Club of all the Nation. 1755 AZeu. Capt. 1’. Drake 1. xvii. 
168 Ile offered to pay the Reckoning, which I would by 
no Means suffer; but all my Intreaties could not prevent 
his making it a Club, which I at last agreed to. 

+b. The share of such joint expense contributed 
by, or due from an individual. Ods. 

1660 Purys Diary x July, Met with Purser Washington, 
with whom. .1 dined at the Bell Tavern in King Street, but 
the rogue had no more manners than to invite ine, and to 
let ine pay my club. 1665 /é7:¢. 20 Feb., We dined merry: 
but my club and the rest come to 7/6d., which was too much. 
1705 VanbRuGH Confed, 1.1, They say he pays his club with 
the best of ’em. 1707 Farqunar Seanr Strat. w. ii, We 
must not pretend to our share of the discourse, because we 
can’t pay our club o’ th’ reckoning. 1727 Swirr Lez#, Wks. 
1841 I1. 609, I remember when it grieved your soul to see 
me pay a penny more than iny club at an inn. 1792 Burne 
Let. Sir 1, Laugrishe Wks, V1. 299, I had..patd my club 
to the society which I was born in some way or other to serve, 

+11. A meeting or assembly at a tavern, ctc., for 
social intercourse; a social meeting the ex- 
penses of which are jointly defrayed; dater, a 
periodical social meeting of such an association as 
is described in 13 (to which the name ¢/#b was 
soon transferred}. Ofs. (Johnson’s explanation 
‘ An assembly of good fellows, meeting under cer- 
tain conditions’, belongs here, unless ‘assembly’ 
was meant for ‘association ’.) 

1648 Davenant Loug lac. in Lond., Our mules are come: 
dissolve the club: ‘The word, till term, is‘ Ruh! oh rub!’ 
1665 Pupys Diary 5 July, A house .. where heretofore, 
in Cromwell's time, we young men used to keep our weekly 
clubs. 1675 R. L’Estrance Av? Good Hush, in far. 
Wisc. (1810) VIII. 63 A mechanick tradesman ..in the 
evening, about six o'clock, he goes to his two-penny club, 
and there stays for his two-pence till nine or ten .. and 
usually, at parting, or breaking up of these clubs, they divide 
themselves according to their several inclinations..some go 
toatavern, etc. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 9 21 Those little 
Nocturnal Assemblies, which are commonly known by the 
name of Clubs. 1722 De For Plague (1884 Rtldg.) 92 This 
Tavern, where they held their Club. 1764 A. Murrny 
Apprentice, A farce 8 He went three times a week to a 
Spouting club. 7/7... What’s a Spouting club? G. A meet- 
ing of Prentices and Clerks .. intoxicated with Plays, and 
so they meet in Public: Houses to act Speeches. 1791 G. 
Gampavo .tcad. L[orseur. ii. (1809) 72 Many bets are de- 
pending on it atournext Club. 1801 Macnew oct, Vhs, 
(1844) 70 Jean, at first, took little heed o’ Weekly clubs mang 
three or four. 

+12. A knot of men associated together ; a set, 
a clique; early applied to a private association 
with a political object ; a secret society. Ods. 

1682 DrvpeEn AVeda/ Ded., What right has any man among 
you..to meet, as you daily do, in factious clubs, to vilify 
the government in your discourses? 1683 Evretyn Diary 
28 June, They [the Rye House plotters] were discovered by 


| the Lord Howard of Escrick and some false brethren of the 


club. 1690 Locxe //ma. Und. . xxviii, § 14 Nor is there 
one of ten thousand, who is stiff and insensible enough, to 


| hear up under the constant Dislike, and Condeimnation of 


his own Club, 1692 — duc, § 94 ® 4 The Dangers [should 
be] pointed out that attend him from the several Degrees, 


Tempers, Designs, and Clubs of Men. 1695 Luttretn Bricf 


Rel. (1857) 111. 546 ‘This day one Chapman of the Bridgefoot 
clib was taken into custody for treasonable practices. /67d. 
111. 530 One Chapman of the Southwark clubb is bailed on 
promise to discover the rest of the Jacobite clubb. 1727 
Swirt Gullizer 1. iv. 205 A club of those projectors came 
to him with proposals. 1730 Wusiy IAs. (1830) I. 3 He 
had been rallicd the day before on being a member of the 
Holy Club, 


13. An association or socicty of persons of like 
sympathies, of a common veeation, or otherwise 
mutually acceptable, meeting periodically (under 
certain regulations) at some house of entertain- 

| ment, for social intercourse and cooperation. 


CLUB. 


As to ‘clubs’ in this sense, which were a great feature of 
English life in the 18th c., see the Spectator 1722 No. 9. 
Associations of this sort still exist under the name; but, 
speaking generally, the 17-18th c. ‘club’ has developed 
in two directions; that mainly connected with entertain- 
ment having become a permanent institution as described 
in sense 15, while the occasionally or periodically meeting 
club has usually primary objects apart from conviviality, as 
in 14. (The first quotation may belong to sense 12.) 

1670 Cottixs in Rigaud Corr. Sc. Ase (1841) 11. 526 OF 
two inathematical clubs here, one is a large one consisting 
of divers ingenious mechanics, gaugers, carpenters. c 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Club .. a Society of Men agreeing 
to meet according to a Scheme of Orders under a slight 
Penalty to promoie Trade and Friendship. 1711 Swirt 
Frul. to Stella 21 June, In my absence they had erected a 
Club and made me one.. Our meetings are to be every 
Thursday: we are yet but twelve. 1714 Journey thro 
Eng. (1722) 1. 289 The Mug-House-Club in Long-Acre; 
where every Wednesday and Saturday, a mixture of Gen- 
tlemen, Lawyers, and ‘'radesmen, meet in a great Room 
..Here is nothing drank but Ale, and every Gentleman 
hath his separate Mug. 1791 Boswent Yokuson an. 1764 
Soon after..was founded that club which existed long with- 
out a name, but at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distin- 
guished by the title of the Literary Club .. ‘hey met at 
the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, one evening in 
every week, at seven. 1865 O. W. Honmes in A/otle3’s Lett. 
II. 10 Oct., What a fine thing it would be to see you back 
at the Saturday Club again. 

4. An association formed to combine the opera- 
tions of persons interested in the promotion or 
prosecution of some object; the purpose is often 
indicated in the title, as f/pine, Athletic, Chess, 
Cricket, Foolball, Literary, Natural Llisiory Lield, 
Tennis, Yacht Club, etc.; Benefit, Clothing, Coal, 
Goose Club, ete. 

Many of these are solely devoted to the object for which 
they are organized; others combine therewith some of the 
convivial features of sense 13, or even the permanent organiz- 
ation of sense 15. Here belong the publishing clubs, as 
the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, Roxburgh, Spalding, etc, 
which differ from secietzvs with similar objects chiefly in 
their limitation of membership to a fixed number. 

1755 (¢/¢/e}, The Game at Cricket, as settled by the Several 
Cricket Cluhs. 1790 Burne /‘7. Nev. 2 The solemn public 
seal of sanction they have received from two clubs of gentle- 
men in London, called the Constitutional Society, and the 
Revolution Society. 1812 Zaaim. 11 May 29171 The benefit 
club.. forms something of a provision against adversity. 
1839 [Joun Bau] /'vaks, Passes & Gl, 1st Ser. vii, Early im 
the year 1858, it was resolved to give scope for the exten. 
sion of this mutual feeling amongst all who have explored 
high mountain regions, by the formation of the Alpine 
Club. 1887 Miss Brappon Like & Unlike x, St. Austell 
had got the commoner into the Jockey Club. 1890 7 ¢zues 
(weekly ed.) 3 Jan. 15/3 Her Majesty contributes £100 
annually to the funds of the Royal Clothing Club at 


Windsor. 
b. Short for Beneriv Ctus. codlog. (Cf. e/ub- 


| feast, -money in 20.) To be on the Club: to re- 


ceive rclief from its funds. 

15. An association of persons (admittanee into 
which is ustially guarded by ballot), formed mainly 
for social purposes, and having a building (or part 
of one) appropriated to the exclusive use of the 
meinbers, and always open to them as a place of 
resort, or, in some cases, of temporary residence ; 
the club may be political, literary, military, etc., 
according to the aims and occupations of its 
members, but its main feature is to provide a 
place of resoit, social intercourse, and entertain- 
ment. 

This is a natural development of the club of sense 13, 
which gradually grew till it monopolized the whole ac- 
commodation of the tavern or house at which it met, and 
the place became known as a ‘club-house ’,—the cluh often 
bearing the name of the proprietor of the house, Later, in 
order to have the management of the honse and their affairs 
in their own hands, some clubs started fully-equipped estab- 
lishments of their own, The institution has developed into 
its most completely-organized form in London, where, es- 
pecially in the vicinity cf St. James’s (colloquially called 
‘clubland ’), are to be found the most perfect types of it. 

1776 Warvott Frul. Reigu Geo. 111 (1859) II. 39 Being 
excluded from the fashionable club of young inen at Al- 
mack’s they formed a plan for a new club..They built a 
magnificent house in St. James’s Street and furnished it 
gorgeously. 1823 Byron Let. Ld. Blessiugion 5 Apr., In 
my time MW a¢rc7’s was the Dandy Club, a 1837 /’cxny 
Cyel. V1. 275 The modern subscription houses which go 
by the name of clubs, such as the Athena:um, the Univer- 
sity, the Senior and Junior United Service,—are in no re- 
spect clubs, according to the ancient English understanding 
of the term except that every member must be balloted for, 
or admitted by the consent of the rest. 1862 Gronow 
Reminisc. 76 The Clubs of London in 1814 — White Sy 
Boodle’s, Brookes’, or Wattiers’,—which with the Guards’, 
Arthur's, and Graham’s, were the only clubs at the West 
Ind. 1877 Troiore Prime Minister ii, The club went 
on its way like other clubs, and men dined and smoked and 
played billiards and pretended to read. 

b. The building or rooms occupied by such a 
society, a club-house, : 

@ 1837 [see above]. 1850 THackeray Jeudennis i, Major 
Arthur Pendennis came over from his lodgings .. te break- 
fast at a certain Club in Pall Mall. 1883 Lioyp £46 & 
Flow 11, 292 They sent for me at my club. ; 

16. transf. The name of certain organizations on 
the continent, ¢sf. those of a political character in 
France, which, at various times, took a prominent 
part in political affairs. 


CLUB. 


1790 Burke Fr, Rev, Wks. V. 217 When he [IH]enry VIIT] 
resolved to rob the abbies, as the club of the Jacobins have 
robbed all the ecclesiasticks. 1837 Cartyne /7. Nev. Ih. t. 
v. 1Clubdisen\, It. .calls itself CZad: calls itself in imitation. . 
of those generous Price-Stanhope English, who sent over to 
congratulate, french Revolution Clnd..under the shorter 
popular title of Yacobins’ Clb, it shall become memorable 
to all times and lands. 1858 Buckie Crvilys. (1869) I. vii. 
414 The first clubs which ever existed in Paris were formed 
about 1782. 1870 Daily News 25 Nov., A club here .. does 
not mean what it does in England; it 1s simply a debating 
soctety open to all the world, where the Frenchman can in- 
dulge his love of oratory and of wordy contest. 

17. Applied to ancient associations. 

1837 Turrt watt Greece 1V. xxviii. 36 These clubs were of 
long standing at Athens. 1838 Arno1p //75¢. of Nome (1846) 
1. xvi. 334 Fhe young patricians, organised in their clubs, 
supported each other in their outrages. 

IV. atirib. and Cond. 

18. attrib. Of or pertaining to a club or clubs. 

1637 1. Goopwix Ageraz. of Sin 11643) 53 They would 
perswade thein to it by a clubb argument, drawn from 
avoiding persecution. 1791 Berke Let. Mester Nat, As- 
sem, Wks. 1842 VI. 5x ‘Vhe scheme of parochial and club 
‘governments takes up the state at the wrong end. 1859 
Sana 7. round Clock (1861) 226 He writes his letters on 
the club paper, pops them into club envelopes, seals them 
with the club seal, and despatches them. .by the club mes- 
sengers. 1882 Miss Brappon Jt, Royal 1. ii. 39 One of 
my club gossips. 

19. General combs., as a. (in sense 1) clieb-dearer, 
Sellow, -methodl, -stick; club-armed, -high, -like, 
-tatled adjs.; club-pigtatl, -wig sec 6); b. in 
senses 13-17) club-dinuer, -hour, -uonger, -night, 
-room, -litte, ete. 

1655-60 Stan.ey Hist. Philos. (1701) 3/1 The *Club-Arm'd 
Traveller. 1552 Hucoet, *Clubbe bearer, clauator. 1855 
RKinestev Herves, Theseus 1. 206 Corynetes the club-bearer. 
1836-48 B.D. Watsu Aristoph. 114 note, A *club-dinner, 
it appears, was an ordinary affair. 1847 Carpinter Zool, 
§ 639 The Palpicornes also possess antenna: with a *club- 
like termination. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
§ Ferns 385 Swollen in a club-like manner. 1817 Cosbetr 
iWks. XXXI11. 72 Loyal *club-mongers communicate their 
schemes to the government. 1885 IVArtaker’s Almanack 
129 ‘Ihe ventures of speculative ’Club-monzers* are dying 
out. 164 A. Murrny Apprentice 19 Wt must be almost 
Nine. Vil away at once; this is flub-night. 1783 Gentl. 
May. LILI. . 814 No wine was to he drunk oul of the 
*club-room. 1830 Blackw. Mag. X XVII. 47, I look up 
the.. Morning Herald from the club-table in the club-room 
of the country town of O . 4837 Cartyte /r, Kev, 11. 
1,v, Yhe *Club-spirit is universal. 1880 QO. Acz. pau 32 
Rhetoric which sends inobs yelling to the tar-barrel or the 

.*club-stick. 1846 Ln. Camrsett. Chancellors, Thurlow V. 
clv. 489 When 1 myself first began the study of the law, the 
modern *club-system was unknown. 1794 W. Roserts 
Lovker-on Wi. 386 Your *club-tailed coach-horses. 19711 
BupGe rt Sfect. No. 77 1 A little before our *Club-time last 
Nighi we were walking together. 

20. Special combs. (in a few of which the vb. 
stem seems to be the source) : club antenna, an 
antenna with a thickened or knobbed extremity ; 
club-drub v., to beat ; club-ended a., thickened 
or knobbed at the end; club-farm, a farm on 
co-operative principles; club-feast, (a) a fcast at 
a club; (/) an annual gathering in connexion with 
a benefit-club; +club-grass, (2) = CLUB-RUSH ; 
(6) bookname for Corynephorus, a genus of rare 
grasses ; club-hand,a rare deformity of the hand, 
similar in nature to club-foot (Sy. Soc. Lex.); 
club-head, a club-shaped or club-like head ; so 
club-headed a., + club-headpiece ; club-land, 
see 15; telub-lome (/oou:), a weapon or tool 
consisting of a club ; club-master, + (a) one who 
uses physical force; (4) the manager of a club; 
club-money, (a2) money contributed towards a 
‘club’ (cf. 10) 5 (4) subscription to a benefit club 
or provident socicty ; + club-musket, the use of a 
muskct asa club; club-root, a disease of turnips, 
cte., anbury; club-start, -tail, dial. names of the 
stoat; club-tie, a tie that binds a clnb of hair 
(cf. 6); elub-tooth, a tooth of a wheel which is 
thicker towards the outer end; +club-weed, a 
name for Matfelon, or Knap-weed ; club-wheat, 
a variety of wheat; club-wood, a name of Casv- 
ARINA, Also CLUB-FIST, -FOOT, -HAUL, -MAN, 
-MOSS, etc. 

1753 CuasBers Cyc/. Sufp., *Club antennz .. of butter- 
flies. 1885 Pall Wall G. 3 Mar. 4/1 Brown creatures, each 
with six legs and a pair of club antenna. 1875 Browninc 
Aristoph, A pol. 183 In dealing with King Multitude, “Club- 
drub the callous numsculls! 1885 Dk. AxcvLe in Contemp. 
Rev, Oct. 477 *Club-farms..are as yel, purely experimental, 
1787 Wernerinc Brit, (lan!s ate) I. 73. Clob-rnsh, 
Nglet-headed Rush, Cominon *Club-grass, 1870 Hotmes 
Sureery (ed, 21 HL. 667 This explanation does not apply to 
the *Club-hands. 1713 Dernas /Ays. Theol. vu vi. R.), 
In its aurelia state it hath quite a different body, with a 
*club-head. /6i/. (J.), Small *club-headed antenna. 1698 
Vansrucn sof 1. ii, Clap me at the head of the state, and 
Numphs at the head of the army; he with his club-musket 
and I with my *club-headpiece, we'd soon put an end to your 
business, 1885 Whitaker's Adinanack 129 The vapid con- 
¥Yersation now to be heard in “Club-land generally. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 6/1 Clubland proper is still and_will 
remain pretty much whal it was in the days of Major Pen- 
dennis. ax1g00 Sir Perc. 2033 The gyant with his *clobe- 
lome Wolde hafe strekyne Percevelle sone. 1661 Gaunen 
fo K. Chas. //,  Vhe many and long tragedies suffered trom 
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those "club masters and tub- ministers. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu 
Alristoph. 114 note, The person who managed the arrange- 
ments of the feast collected ihe *club-money. 1888 19/1 
Cent. Mar. 460 What about club money? Tow you be- 
long to a provident society. 1677 Ln. Orrery Art of Warr 
30 To fall in at *Club Musket. 1690 J. Mackenzin Siege 
London- Derry 34/1 Our men pursued them so close, that 
they caine to Club-Musquet with it. 1698 Jsee Clud- 
headpiece). 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. UW. 11 
Unfounded popular pre,udices about *club-root, anbury, 
blight, honey-dew, etc, 1848 /’roc. Berw. Vat, Ciné WU. 
No. vi. 326 ‘The disease called fingers-and-toes, anbury, or 
club-root. 1897 //olderness Gloss., *Club-start, a species of 
pole-cat. 1877 N..IV. Lincolnsh. Gloss., * Club-tail, a stoat. 
1875 M'Cosn Scott, Phitos. vii. 62 Cocked hats perched on 
powdered hair or wig with dangling *clubtie or pigtail. 1884 
F. Baitten Watch §& Clockm, 62 [Vhe] "Club Tooth .. [is] 
the form of tooth mostly used for lever escape wheels of 
foreign watches. a 1§00 Gloss. in A rchzol. xxx. 403 Clubbe- 
zuced, Mlatfelon. 1888 Jrwl. R. Agric. Soc. Apr. 57 The 
prices of No, 2 "Club wheat at Calcutta. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round World 11, 18 Vheir weapons were all made of 
the *club-wood, or casuarina. 

Club (klvb), v. [f. Crus sé. (in branch 1. 
The order of the senses from 3 onward is not satis- 
factorily traced: after the formation of the sb. 
in branch III, the vb. and sb. appear to have re- 
acted upon each other so as to produce a network 
of uses, the mutual relations of which cannot be 
shown in any lineal order.] 

L. ¢rans. To beat with a club or as with a club; 
to knock down or kill with a club. 

1593 [see CruBinG z//. s6.}. 1641 Burroucus Vases his 
Choice 748 In the Originall it is, I beate my body black and 
blew, I club it downe. a 1661 Hotypay Frrenad Sat. 1x. 
170 He'l..clubb my brains out. 1699 Sir 7. Morgin's 
Lrogr. ‘vance & Flanders in Somers Tracts (1751) HL. 158 
The strongest Soldiers and Officers clubhing them down. 
1724 De For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 205 hey fell to batter- 
ing us with the stocks of their musquets, we despised this 
way of clubbing us. 1753 W. Dovuctass Brit. Settlem, N. 
Amer, 280 People forceably turned them out of Possession 
of their Lands: this they call clubing them out. 1886 
Stevenson Dr, Fckyll (ed. 2) iv. 37 Mr. Hyde broke out of 
all bounds and clubbed him to the earth. 1887 Spectator 
ee 760/1 The rioters clubbed the horses on the face. 

. To club a muskel: to use the butt-end of it as 


aclub. (Cf. Clab-niusket in Cus sh. 20.) 

1808 J. Bartow Colnmé. vit. 358 Reseize the musket bare, 
Club the broad breach, and headlong whirl lo war. 1843 
Lever 7. Hinton vi, (1878) 36 Muskets were. clubbed or 
bayonets fixed. 1876 Green Short Hist. viii. 540 ‘The 
Royalist foot, after a single discharge, clubbed their muskets 
and fell on the centre under Fairfax. 

3. To gather or form into a club-like mass; 
Spec. to dress the hair into a club (cf. CLus sé. 6). 

1625 (see Ciussep 4]. 1772-84 Cook Voy’, (1790) V. 1798 
The females. .tie a lock of it on the crown, while a few, after 
our custom, club it behind. 1779 Forrest loy. N. Guinea 
20 They .. wore their hair clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion. 
1865 Cartyie Fredh. Gt. X. xxi. iv. 28 He wears his hair 
. clubbed, and dressed with a high toupee. 

4. To collect, gather together, or combine into 
one mass or body, to mass, 

1641 Mitton Ci, Govt. 11. Introd,, Fain to club quotations 
with Men whose learning and belief lies in marginal stuff. 
ings. 1828 E. Irvinc Last Days 137 The unholy church, 
which clubbeth certain into a religious world, and treateth 
the rest as if they were under the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. 1883 A/anch. Exam. 24 Oct. 5/1 Clubbing together 
the contingents of lhese six counties. 1884 Payn Thicker 
than Water xvi. 123 London which is equal to balf a dozen 
great towns clubbed together. 

5. zuir. To form themselves into a club or mass. 

1649 G. Dasiet Trinarch., Rich. 11, x\i, Vhe high renowne 
Of Citty*s valours Clubb’d into his Den. 1674 N. Fairrax 
Bulk & Selv. 87 'Vwo such worlds must club together and 
become one. 1679 PLot a dete (1686) 97 They conld 
sensibly perceive them [i.e. the oblong particles] to gather 
together, and club to make greater bodies, 1862 Jouss 
Brit. Birds 350 At this season the old Black Cocks club 
together. 


b. Of shot fired from a gun: To keep together 
in a mass or cluster instead of scattering. Said 


also of the gun.) 

1830 Mech. A/ag, XIII. 420 Clubbing or balling is sup- 
posed by many to occur only with cartridges .. all guns are 
liable to club or cluster «which .. is similar to firing several 
bullets or slugs’. 

6. tras. To conjoin, combine, or put together 
into a common stock, or to a common end. 

1656 5. HoLtanp Zara(1719)96 They saw the fish-finders 
corroborated in one lump, clubbiny all her nets and strength 
toboot. 1656 Beart Chess 1 Some of the most learned and 
experienced besiegers, meeting and clubbing their inventions 
together. 1697 Cotuter Ess. Vor, Sudy. 11, (1709) 81 How 
they should club their particnlar Informations into a com- 
mon Idea, is inconceivable. 1700 W. Kine 7ransactioncer 
34 We club Notions, laying them up in a kind of Joynt- 
Stock. 1840 Cartyie /feroes iv. (1858) 292 ‘They clubbed 
their small means together. 

7. intr. To combine fogcther (or with olhers) in 
joint action ; to combine as partners or as members 


of a CLUB (sense 12). 

1651 Cuartrton LZ phes. & Cimon, Matrons '1668) 69 Con- 
vinced of her impotency to club with him in the Act of pro- 
creation. 1652 Brome Forrall Crww Ded., Fortune and 
Nature scarce ever club'd so well, 1672 Marve. Aceh. 
Transp. 1. 44 Vhose two that clubb’d with Mahomet in 
making the Alchoran. 1704 W. Kine Wally of Monten, 
Oh! may thy codlins ever swim in Cream !..Thy White. 
wine, Sugar, Milk, together club, To make that gentle viand 
Syllabub. 1705 HickERINGiLe /’riesi-cr. 1. vi. 62 (Subtle 


CLUBBED. 


Rebekkah) that club’d with her beloved Son Jacob, to 
Cheat... his own Father and Brother. 1767 Frankwin 
Lett, 11833) 104 Perhaps as in some other cases, different 
causes may club in producing the effect, 1829 lack. 
Mag, XXVI. o14 Vhey were endeavouring, by clubbing 
and caballing, to make themselves perpetual petty despots. 

8. To combine in making up a sum (as the 
cost or expense of an entcrtainment, etc.) by a num- 
ber of individual contributions ; to po sharcs in 
the cost of anything. Const. wth others, for an 
object. 

1655 R. Younce Agst. Drunkards 18 Who constantly clubs 
it, firs! for his mornings draught, secondly at Exchange 
time, thirdly at night when shops are shut in. 1663 Prrvs 
Diary 24 Nov., How he did endeavour to find out a nine- 
pence to club with me for the coach. 1677 YaRRaNTON 
Engl. laprov, gg As 1 have club’d with yon for Supper, so 
I pray let me club a little with you in Discourse, 1709 
Tatler No. 137 23 We resolved to club for a Coach. a17% 
Nortu Lives f. 175 These Six-clerks clubbed and made a 
presenl to his lordship of £1000, 1883 A. Dunson O%d 
World [dylls 20 Yimorous cits on their pilgrimage Would 
‘club’ for a ‘Guard’ to ride the stage. 

b. Zo club together. 

1840 R. Dana Bef Mast xxvi 87 Several of us cluhbed 
together and bought a large piece of twilled cotton. 1860 
Ap.er Fauriels Prou. Poctry v. 75 Other cities .. clubbed 
together to support a professor incommon, 1889 Sox's Oz» 
Paper 10 Aug. 714/1 We..clubbed together to purchase an 
American clock. 


9. ¢raus. To contribute (as one’s share) towards 


a common stock. Also adso/. 

1632 Suerwoop, To clubbe, mettre on despendre & UVegnal 
d'un autre, 1670 Lassets Voy. ltaly 1 Pref., ‘Though yong 
men be not able to. .clubb wit equally with these men, 1691 
Ray Creation 11. (1704 341 Indeed every part of the Body 
seems toclub and contribute to lhe sced. 1708 Mottrux 
Rabelais tw. xx. (1737) 87 Let every Man club his Penny 
towards it. 1743 Keatr Grave, And yet ne'er younker 
on the green laughs louder, Or clubs a smuttier tale. 1748 
Smotrett Lod, Nand. xxiii, This scheme towards the execu- 
tion of which my companion clubbed her wardrobe. 1831 
A. Foxsranque Eng. ander 7 Admin, (1837) HW. 173 At the 
public-house he would club his mite with others for a tune. 


10. To make wf, put together (a sum) by joint 


contributions, 

at Liovp Poems, Author's Apot., How Virzil, Horace, 
Ovid jein, And club together half a line. 1847 L. Hunt 
Men, Women, & B. 1. ix. 143 They. .clubbed up a comfort- 
able maintenance for the prebendary’s widow. 1863 Fawcett 
lot. Econ, ti. x. (1876) 257 Twenty-eight of these weavers... 
agreed to clul together a small sum in order 1o purchase 
some tea and sugar from the wholesale shop. 

b. To defray by a proportional charge upon 

each individual liable; as ‘to club the cxpense ’. 

lh. All. (trans.; To throw \a body of soldiers) 
into a confused and disorganized mass. Also as 
a fig. expression 4o club the battalion: see quots. 

1806 Winpnam Sfecches Parl. 3 Npr. (1812) 1. 334 There 
is an expression known in the army, applicable to what 
happens sometimes under an unlucky field-officer, and is 
called ‘clubbing the battalion’, /4%2. 335 ‘The Honourable 
Gentlemen. .have completely ’ cluhbed the battalion’. 1847 
Tuacnxeray BSurlesgues, Phil. Fogarty u, In one instant 
thirty thousand men were in inextricable confusion. 
‘Clubbed, by Jabers!’ roared out Lanty Clancy. 1868 
KinGtane Cromea (1877) TN. i. 116 The force, though clubbed 
and broken into clusters of men. : 

12. Naut. To drift down a current with an 


anchor ont. 
1850 in Weace Dict. Terms; and mod. Dicts. 


Clubbable, clubable klybabl:, 2 [f. 
Cuivus sé.+-ABLE.] Ilaving such qnalities as fit 
a man to be a member of a club; sociable. 

1783 JonNson in Boszeedl 4 Dec. note, Boswell (said he) is a 
very clubable man. [Johnsonissaid to have used waclubable 
sometime earlier: cf. notes to edd. of Boswell an. 1764.] 
1863 Gatton in Meader 26 Dec. 767 Two species of animals 
do not consider one another companionable, or clubable, 
unless their hehaviour and their persons are reciprocally 
agreeable. 1883 M. Pattison .1/en2, (1885) 75 Vhe public 
opinion of the University. . had come to regard a college as 
a club, tnto which you should get only clubbable men. 

lience Clubbability. (co//oz.) 

1879 Darly Tet. 17 Oct., At that stage of clubbability the 
Parisian has not..yet arrived. 1886 Iordd 23 Feb. 13 The 
jollier view of clubbability, its rights and its pnvileces. 

Clu‘b-ball. A term applied by Stitt and 
subsequent writers to games in which a ball is 
struck by a club or bat, esp. to the earlicr types of 
these. (No such name appears in actttal use.) 

1801 Strutt Sports § Past, u. iit $18 ftle) Club-ball. 
/bid, The following engravings represent two specimens of 
club-ball. 1850‘ Bar’ Cricketer'’s Manual 25 Club-ball was, 
doubtlessly, practised by the Saxons. _ 

Ciubbatier, nouce-wd, [f. Cres after mas- 


ketecr, etc.}] A man armed with a cutlyel. 

1714 I. Lecas We. Gamestcrs 32 Me meets a company 
of clubbatiers, who lay in ambush to wait hts being on 
foot. 

Clubbed klobd), p/v/. a. 

I. From the sb. 

1, Shaped like a club, thickened at cr toward the 
end, knobbed; clavate, claviform. 

¢ 1386 Cuaccer Wonk's Pro/.10 She bryngeth me forth the 
grete clobbed [7 7. clubbed, clobbet] staucs. ¢ 1440 /'romp. 
arv. 84 Clubbyd statle, /ustis, 1526 Sxetton Mayny/, 
a5t2 Hercules .. with hys stubborne cluhbyd mase. 1783 
hil, Trans, XXII. 219 ‘Vheir antennz are clubbed. 
1850 ‘Bat’ Cricketer's Manual 24 Two sets of players are 
arranged with bent or clubbed sticks, 


{f. Crus +-en.] 


CLUBBER. 


b. as a defect or distortion of the foot or fingers ; 
also (ods.) of a person: Club-footed, etc. 

@1g09 in Gardner Lett. Rich. [11 & Hen. VII, A clobbed 
fote. ax1605 MontcomERie Misc. P. xili. 30 Love maks 
a couard kene; Love maks the clubbit clene. 1806-7 J. 
BsresrorD Aisertes Hr. Life xvi. (1826) 90 Your fingers 
sochibbed at the ends. 188r Syd. Soc. Lex., Clubbed fingers, 
a term applied to the thin fingers witb thickened ends, 
which are often seen in phthisical persons. 

2. Lumpy, massively built, thick-set. 

1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3143/4 Stolen .. one black clubbed 
Gelding. 1702 /éd. No. 3850/4 Stolen or strayed..a clubbed 
bob-tail'd black Mare. .a little low Back’d. 

+3. Clumsy, rude. Cf. CLus sd. 1 e. CLUBBISH. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Clubbyd, or boystows, rudes. 
1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encrocbe an hundred mennys lyuynges, 

If. From the verb. 

4. Formed into a club or knot; clenched. 

1625 Purcnas Pileviues u. iii. $6 The Pongoes .. so beate 
them with their clubbed fists. 1885 Leisure Hour Jan. 34/1 
The cultivation of ‘clubbed pigtails’. 

5. Turned into or used as a club. 

1724 De For Ment. Cavalier (1840) 179 Coming close up 
to the teeth of one another with the clubbed musket. 1838 
Henty Cornet of Horse x. 102 Bayonets and clubbed mus- 
kets were the weapons on both sides. 

G6. Combined in a mass; thrown into a confused 
and disorganized mass, as a clubbed battalion. 

1823 Lams £/ia 1. ix. (1860) 70 The waves of the blown 
Baltic with their clubbed sounds. 1876 IVorld’ V. No. 105. 11 
Does not marshal his incidents very adroitly, they assume 
sometimes something of a ‘clubbed’ formation. 

Clubber (klvber). [f CLup v. or sb. + -ER.) 

1. One who clubs or combines for any object ; 
one who belongs to a club; a member of a club. 

1633 Massincer New IVay 1, i, Whores and canters, Club- 
bers by night. @1700 Sc. Pasguils (1868) 192 Rejoice old 
clubbers, Rosse and Skelmorlie, Dalrymple’s faction now 
hath lost an eye. 1719 D’Urrey Pit/s 111. 304 The Punch 
Clubbers strait will be sitting. 1834 Gent/. AZag. C1V. 1. 107 
Indeed..‘ He was an excellent clubber’. 

2. One who wields a club, a clubman. 

1887 Voice(N. York) 18 Aug., [His] reputation as a clubber 
and as an efficient riot-queller is much more than local. 

Clubbery. xonce-wd. [see -Ery and cf. rookery, 
etc.) Clubs and club affairs collectively. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 11 The following cir- 
cumstance ..cannot be passed over in the history of clubbery. 

Clubbing (klzbin), v7 5d. [f Cius v. + 
-ING 1.) The action of the verb Cus. 

1. Beating with clubs. Also a¢/rié. 

1593 7ell-Troth's N. ¥. Gift (1876) 20 Knauish felosy 
should be requited with clubbing iniury. 1753[see CLusv, 1]. 

2. ffort. A disease in cabbages, etc. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 93/2 Cabbages are subject to a 
peculiar disease .. the bottom of the stem enlarges, and the 
plant becomes sickly. This disease is called clubbing. 


1882 A. Carey Princ. Agric. xix. 165 Clubbing is..caused , 


by the larva of an insect. 

3. Combining in clubs or parties; social or 
political association. Also attrid. 

¢1645 Howett Left. (1650) 11. lv. 72 The Turk. hath 
also a drink called Cauphe. .it may be called their clubbing 
drink between meals. 1658 Ussuer Azz, 279 He .. instl- 
tuted certain set feasts and clubbings. 1660 Perys Diary 
26 July, We went to Wood’s at the Pell Mell, our old 
house for clubbing. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 382 
All this civick swearing, clubbing, and feasting. 1880 Echo 
24 Dec. 1 6 Morning assemblies of the academical youth for 
drinking and clubbing have now become the fashion. 

4. Of shot: The forming of clusters or balls: see 
CLus v. 5 b. 

5. ‘The joining of two or more periodicals in one 
subscription ; hence clubbing list, price. U.S. 

1880 Boston Grrl. Chem., Clubbing List & Circular, 
The clubbing price of any American or foreign periodical 
not on the list will be furnished on application. 

Clubbish (klzbif), 2. (ff Cus 5b. + -18H.] 

1. Resembling, or suggesting, a club; clumsy. 

1515 Barctay £g/oges 11. (1570) B vj/4 His clubbishe feete. 
1565 84 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Cala, A big clubbishe 
staffe. 1825-79 Jamieson, C/uddish, clumsy, heavy. 

2. Clownish, boorish, rough, rude. Ods. exc. dial, 

1530 PatscrR. 307 2 Clobysshe boystous onweldy, /ourt. 
1563 13. GooGr £g/ogs (Arb.) 69 Clubbish hands of crabbed 
Clowns. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 143 A mean man, 
and of a clubbish nature. 168: W. Rogertson hraseol. 
Gen., Clubbish, éxcowels, rudis, 1880 IV. Cornw. Gloss., 
Clubbish, rough and brutal. 

3. Disposed or addicted to clubs. 

1848 Tail’s Mag. XV. 328 They were quiet stay-at-home 
nien..none ofthem clubbish. 1868 Miss Brapvon Lady's 
Wile xxvi. 293 Wilmot—that young clubbish man. 

Hence + Clubbishly adzv., rudely, clownishiy. 

1548 Hai Chroz. (1809) 699 One Ihon Skudder answered 
hym cluhbishly. 

Clubbism (klzbiz’m). [f as prec. + -18M.] 
The club system. (First used in reference to the 
political clubs of the French Kevolution.) 

1837 CartyLe fr. Rev. (1857) 11. m1. ii, ‘To passionate 
Constitutionalism .. Clubbism will naturally grow to seem 
the root of all evil. Nevertheless Clubbism is not de:th, 
but rather new organisation and life out of death. 1859 
Sara Fie. ronud Clock 1861) 227 An incipient agitation for 
lady clubbism. 

Clubbist (klo-bist). [sce -ist: cf. Fr. c/biste.] 

1. A member or snpporter of the political clubs 
of the French Revolution, or of their principles ; 
transf, to English politics as a term of abuse. 
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1793 Ne son in Nicolas Disf. (1845) I. 321 Commander 
in Chief .. and Captain Pasquier, both men of sound 
principles. Officers and men Clubbists. 1795 Burke Regic. 
Peace iv. Wks, IX. 64 The difference between the Club- 
bists and the old adherents to the Monarchy of this 
Country is hardly worth a scuffle. 1828 Blackw. Mag. 
XXIII. 504 The factious journalists, abetted by Whig club- 
bists. 1870 Daly News 7 Oct., The Débats of to-day thus 
protests against the clubbists. 

2. A member of a club. 

1848 THackeray Bk. Snobs xxxix, Among the youthful 
Clubbists is the Lady-killing Snob. 1884 Y7Zzes 16 Sept. 
12/1 He invites all Alpine clibbists who pass that way. 

Clubbock. Sc. A sea-fish; the spotted Blenny. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl. V. 537 (Jam.) Spotted blenny, or 
clubbock, Gadus Gunnellus. 1805 ForsytH Beauties Scot, 
II. 380 To be found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Clubby, @. zonce-wd. [f. CLUB sb, +-¥ 1.) Per- 
vaded by the characteristics of the club. 

1859 SALA Tw. round Clock 226 Inthe present generation, 
has been created a type peculiar thereunto—the club-man. 
He is all of the club, clubby. 

Clubdom. [see -pom.] The domain or ‘world’ 
of (London) clubs ; clubs collectively. 

1884 Daily News 23 Oct. 2/3 The event is one of unusual 
interest, not only to..the four thousand odd members, but 
to clubdom everywhere. 


+ Club-fist. Ods. A large clenched fist that can 


deal a heavy blow; hence, a rough, brutal fellow. 

1575 Alirr. Alag. 1st Pt. Sabrine, The rascall rude, the 
rooge, the clubfist gript My little arme. 1589 R. Harvey 
Pl. Pere. (1590) A inj, They haue plaguy Clubfists, the one 
with his Counter-Cuffe, the other with his Country Cuffe, 
would quickly make a blew Martin. 

So Club-fisted a., having a club-fist or a club- 
hand; close-fisted. 

1616 Pasguil §& Kath. 1.194 Heeres master Mamon now. 
A Club-fisted Vsurer. c1645 Howext Lett. (1650) 1. 219 
As Logic is clubfisted and crabbed, so she is terrible at first 
sight. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni. § 292 Hee that is 
club-fisted hath his hand contracted. 

Clu‘b-foot. 

1. A deformed or distorted foot. A name for 
various distortions, generally congenital, which give 
the foot a more or less stunted, lumpy appearance. 

1538 Leann /é7v. 1V. 124 Hales with the clubbe Foot 
hath gotten an Interest in this Colledge. 1611 Corer., 
Pied-bot, a club-foot, or stub-foot. 1800 Aled. Fri, 1V. 
493 Those distortions of the feet, which are commonly 
called Club-feet. 1839 Topp Cyc/. Anat. s.v. Foot, There 
are three principal forms of distortion to which the foot is 
congenitally subject: 1. When the foot is turned inwards, 
which has been termed varus. 2. When it is turned out- 
wards, called valexs. 3. When the foot is permanently 
extended, anc the patient can only put the toes to the 
ground, termed fes eguinus. Almost all the varieties of 
club-foot may be referred to one of these species. 1883 
Jearrreson Real Ld. Byron iii, The lameness of such an 
ordinary club-foot as disfigured Sir Walter Scott. 

2. A foot of a lumpy, club-like appearance. 

1683 /.oud. Gaz. No. 1805/4 Also Stolen a brown Gelding, 
having one Club-Foot behind. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 262 
These Creatures [land turtles] have Club Feet as big as 
one’s Fist, shaped much like those of an Elephant. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) 1. vii. 75 It is a club-foot, and 
looks too blunt for the limb. 

3. altrib. = next. 

1583 T. Watson Poens(Arb.) 103 He gybes the Clubfoote 
Suath, Who threatens him. a166x Hotypay Fuvenad Sat. 
x. 191 Nero did not take A noble club-foot-stripling. 1691 
Woop Ath. Ox. 1. 139 Commonly called Club-foot Hales. 

Club-footed (klo-b,fu:téd), a. Having a club- 
foot. Also fig. Hence Clubfootedness. 

1591 PercivaLe Sf. Dict., Patitnerto clubfooted, Loripes. 
1809 W. Irvine Axickerb. (1861) 218 Vulcan halted as a 
club-footed blacksmith. 1842 Miattin Mozcon/, 11. 425 A 
hireling press .. dresses up with wit naked and club-footed 
sophisms. 

+Club-halfpenny. O¢s. rare—*. Known 
only in the following passage: perhaps a fg. use 
of the name of some game, or trial of strength or 
skill. 

cxgso Latimer Toa certayne Gentleman in Foxe A. & M. 
(1583) 1754 Perchaunce you will conuent mee before some 
Iudge, and call mee into some court. Deus bene vertat. 
Fiat iustitia in iudicio. And then and there, doe best haue 
best, for club halfe peny. 

{The only senses of CLus sé, known to go back to 1550 are 
1, 2, and 8, with all of which the notion of play is compat- 
ible. The senses of combination, association, contribution, 
etc. are all later, as is the verb itself, so that no notion of 
clubbing halfpeniics appears tenable.] 


Club-haul (klzb,h9l), v. Mazt. To tack a ship 
by letting the Ice-anchor down as soon as the wind 
is out of the sails, by which her head is brought 
to wind; when she then pays off, the cable is cut, 
and the sails trimmed to the other tack: this 
is only resorted to in very perilous positions, when 
no other manceuvre is possible. Hence Club- 
hauling 7/. sd. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship V1, 325 Clubhauling is prac- 
tised when it is expected that a ship will refuse stays upon 
a lee shore. 1833 Marryat 7’, Simple xv, | am going to 
club-haul the ship, for there is no room to zwar. 1868 
Daily Tel. 17 Nec., ‘Club-hauling’ upon a lee-shore is as 
much a last resort in navigation, as the most desperate 
operation in surgery. a 

Clu:bhood. sonce-wd. [sec -uoop.] Condition 
of living at a club. 

1882 14. Mrrivare Faucit of B. 11.1. xix. 41 ‘To enable 
him to live..the blameless life of self-sufficing cluhhood. 


CLUB-MOSS. 


Clu‘b-house. The house occupied by a club. 

21845 Hoop C/uéds iii, On what they say, and what they 
do, They close the Club-House gates. 1880 BEACONSFIELD 
Endym. i, A gentleman ..emerged from a club-house at 
the top of St. James’ Street. 

+Clubhutchen. 0és. rare—'. [see CLUB 56. : 
the rest may be a proper name //utcheou.] A 
peasant, a clown. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. viii. 310 Great men 
delight much in such plaine clubhutchens. 

Clu-bieal, a. zonce-wd. Given to clubs. 

1800 G. Cuatmers Life Ramsay Wks, (1877) I. Introd. 13 
To court the society of clubs in a clubical period. 


Club-law. 

1, The use of the club to enforce obedience; 
physical force as contrasted with argument; law 
or rule of the physically stronger. 

{1597-8 in Macray Parnassus Pref. 6 He had already been 
satirized in Club-Law, a play acted at Clare Hall in 1597-8.] 
1612 T. Taytor Commi. Titus i. 7 (1619) 146 The castle is 
not wonne by fists or club-law. 1675 J. Smit Chr. Relig. 
Appeal u. 15 The Herculean Argument of Club-Law [We 
may because we can}. 1741 Warsurton Div. Legat. 11. 
247 The first bringing in of Club-Law into Religion. 1829 
C.Wetcu West. Polity 9 Argumenta ad baculum, vulgarly 
termed club-law. 1876 Bancrort //is/. U.S. 11. xxiv. 114 
Club-law, he argued with the minister, may make hypo- 
crites, it can never make converts. 

2. The body of rules by which a club is regulated. 

3. Cards. A rule sometimes adopted in the game 
of Loo: see quot. 

1863 G. F. Parpon Hoyle’s Games Alod. 157 Sometimes 
the rule of club-law is introduced [at three card loo}, when 
all must play when a club happens to be turned up [for 
trumps]. 1875 Cavenvis Nonud Gamtes 4. ; 

Club-lawyer, one who applies physical force. 

a 1670 Hacker Adp. Williants 1. (1692) 191 These club- 
lawyers filled the whole land with blood and burning. 

Clubless, a. [-Less.] Withouta club; having, 
or belonging to, no club. 

1872 M. Cottins 720 Plunges for Pearl U1. vi. 137 It is 
a clubless, paradeless..city. 1878 Daily News 11 Sept. 4/7 
In 1850 the houseless and clubless person who wanted a 


dinner in London. 
Club-man (klxobmé&n). [f. Cus sé. + Man.] 


1. A man armed with a club, for fighting or cn- 
forcement of order. 

1597 Pilger. Parnass. 1. 138 One Carterus a lustie club- 
man .. that defended him. 1676 Lozd, Gaz. No. 1152/2 
Stockholme Octob, 30..the King .. found it [his Army] to 
consist in 22000 Men, besides 8000 Boors or Club men. 1868 
Mitman St. Panti's vii. 167 Two nobles were given by the 
Archdeacon of London to the club-men (city-police}, to keep 
off the pressure of the mob. 1872 Mateer 7ravaucore 254 
Six years ago I employed clubmen to guard my paddy. 

2. Eng. Hist. Bodies of untrained and half-armed 
countrymen, with bludgeons, and the like, during 
the Civil War of the 17th c. 

These appeared first in Yorkshire (¢c 1642-3) on the side of 
the Parliament : somewhat later (c 1645) in the south and 
west, ostensibly as neutrals, seeking only to protect their 
property from plunder. See CLarenpon, bk. 1x. 

1643 Wercurius Aulicus 4 Apr., He found they [Fairfax’s 
troops, from Seacroft Moor 30th Mar.] were gone back with 
nine colours and two troopes of horse, besides their club- 
men (whereof we have such notable romances inthe London 
newes-books’. 1645 in Rushw. //ist. Col/. 1. 52 Two cap- 
tains of the Club-men (as they were called) being a great 
number of the inhabitants of several parts of Wiltshire, and 
some counties adjacent, who gathered themselves together, 
alledging they did but stand on their own defence, to 
prevent Plundering; and that they would in that posture 
remain Neuters until the King and his Parliament should 
agree. 1645 Prince Cuas. in Clarendon //és¢, Red. 1x. (1843) 
557/1 Seasonably to discountenance, and punish those as- 
semblies of club-men; which would otherwise, in time, 
prove as dangerous to him, as any other strength of the 
rebels. 1647 May //zs¢, Parl. 1. iy.63, 1000 Musqueteers, 
with 2000 Club-men, under the command of Sir William 
Fairfax [in 1643]. 

3. A member of a club. 

185: THacxeray Eng, //unz. (1866) 105 Addison was one 
of the most resolute club-men of his day. 1859 Lanc 
Waud. Judia 21, 1 find a party of five at the hotel ; all 
club men, and intimate friends of mine, 

Club-moss (k!zb,mpgs). [A transl. of 16th 
c. Lat. Afescus clavatus.) A name properly ap- 
plied to Lycopodium clavatum from the club-like 
shape of its upright fertile spikes of spore-cases ; 
thence extended to the other species of the genus, 
and sometimes to all the Lycopodiacex, plants of 
creeping or erect habit intermediate in many re- 
spects between ferns and mosses. 

1597 GerarveE /ferbal 1374 Aluscus clauatus, sive Lyco- 
fodiens, Club Mosse, or Woolfe claw Mosse..in lowe Dutch 
Wolfs clauwen, whereupon we first named it Lycopodion 
and Pes Lupi, in English Woolfes foote or Woolfes clawe, 
and likewise Club Mosse. 1€36 ‘I. Jounson Gerarde’s 
Merbal 1553 This [£. alpinum} is no other than a kinde of 
Muscus clevatus or Club-Mosse..but Bauhine..nameth it 
Aluscus cheese Cypress’, and Turner not vnfitly in 
English, Heath Cypresse. 1756 C. Lucas Ess, Waters 11. 
136 All around, the lycopodiuin, or club-moss, is found in 
great plenty. 1855 Kincstey Glaxucns a) 15 The stag's- 
horn cluhmoss ceases to straggle across the turf, and the 
tufted alpine clubmosstakesits place. 1873 Dawson Zarth 
§ Alan iv. 76 Lycopods or club-mosses. ; 

Cluboreracy. xonce-wd. [after aristocracy.] 
The class who are members of clubs (sense 15). 

1882 Daily News 7 Oct. 5/7 The clubocracy congregate 
around St. James’s-Square. 


CLUB-RISER. 


+Clu‘b-ri:ser. Zing. Misi. = CuuBMan 2. 

1645 in Carlyle Cromwell Let. xxx. 4 Aug., Great danger 
from the Club-risers, who would not suffer either contribu- 
tion or victuals to be carried to the Parliament’s garrisons. 

Clu‘b-rush. A general name for the plants of 
the genus Scirpus (N. O. Cyferacen). 1b. Some- 
times applied to the Reed-mace 7ypha. 

1677 Piotr Oxfordsh. 145 Bearing at the top a little club, 
as in the other club-rushes. 1776 Wituerinc Srrt. Plants 
11796) I]. 77 Pointed or 3-square Club-rush. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot, xiii, 153 Club-rush or Bulrush. 1861 S. 
Tuomson IVild £7, 218 ‘Vhere are the club or bullrushes. 

Club-shaped kl b)faipt),¢. Having theshape 
of a clnb; thickening towards one extremity which 
is blunt and rounded; in Zoo/, and Sot, =Cia- 
VATE. 

1770 Witnerinc Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 200 Stem light 
grey, reticulated, club-shaped. 1813 DBinctey Ani. Biog. 
{E], r22 The antenna are club-shaped. 2874 Woop Nadé. 
/list. 485 In the true Tortoises the feet are club-shaped. 
188z Vinis Sachs’ Bot. 325 The clul-shaped asci of Lichens. 

Clubster (klwbsto1). [f Chun 5d. +-stier; cf. 
tapster, etc.) 1. One who uscs a club for striking. 

1727 Philip Quarll 34 With their Clubsters in the Front. 

2 A frequenter of clubs; = CLUBMAN 3. 

21734 Nortn Lives 1. 155 He was no clubster, listed 
among good fellows. /dfd. vai, (1740) 572 The House 
was double balconied in the Front .. for the Clubsters to 
issue forth in fresco with hats and Peruques. 

3. A local name of the stoat. Cf. c/udb-start, -tatl. 

1788 Marsuace £. Vorksh. Gloss., Clubster, a stoat. 3876 
Roninson Ihiitéy Gloss., Clubster, a weazel of the larger 
kind with a thicker head. 

Clucche, cluche, obs. ff. of CLurcn z. 

Cluck (klvk), sd. [Goes with Cluck v., the 
iinitative sound being used as both vb. and sb.] 

1. éxterj7, An imitation of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit, or 
calling her brood together, or of a, similar sound. 

3829 Soutney /rlgr, Compostedia nu, Cluck! cluck ! cried 
the Fen right merrily then. 1840 7. Parley’s Ann, 115 
The clock .. went ¢/uchk, ‘ There,‘ said his father, ‘it gives 
the warning ; it is on the stroke of two.’ 

2. Asa name for this sound. 

1703 Dampier Voy. II. ii.75 They make a Noise or Cluck 
like our brood-Hens when they have Chickens. 1863 Jonns 
Hlome Walks 35 A Blackbird .. uttered a few low clucks, 
and. .flew off. 1875 Witney Life Lany i. 3 The domestic 
fowl has..a cluck of maternal anticipation or care. 

Jig. 1817 Coceripce Vari, Oscillators iv, Now cluttering 
to the treasury cluck, like chicken. 

.3. Any similar sound ; ¢. g. that made by a clock 
in ‘ warning’. 

1840 P. Paricy’s Ann. 54 [The clock] gives a cluck, as 
much as to say, There’s music for you. 1874 T. Harpy 
Madding Crowd \1. xvii. 20g The cluck of nat oars was 
the only sound of any distinctness. 

b. The click in South African languages. 

4. altrtb. ot as adj. 

177z Mrs. Harris in Lets. 1s¢ L. Malmesbury 1. 256 A 
blind fiddler, who spoke in a thorough cluck voice. 

Cluck ,klvk), v. [A parallel form to CLock v.2 
which is found in OF. (c/occias), while cluck is of 
much later appearance, and has not all the senses. 
The z forms prevail in other Teutonic langs., 
MUG, dlucken, glucken, Ger. glucken, Da, klukke, 
Sw. A/ucka, dial. klocka. Of imitative origin: sce 
CLOCK v.7] 

1, zztr. Of fowls: To make the sound described 
under CLUCK sé. 

1611 Cotcr., Glosser, to clucke, or clocke, as a Henne. 
1687 [see CLuckinc]. 1725 Braocey Fam, Dict. s.v. Poultry, 
All Hens. .after they have done laying, will cluck, and for 
some time keep to their Nests, which is a Sign they would 
sit. 1791 Boswett Foluson an. 1764 Making his tongue 
ond backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if clucking 

ikea hen. 2829 Soutuey lyr. Contpostella int, The Hen 
she cluck’d in sympathy, And the Cock he crow’d aloud. 

4+ 2. ¢rans. To call (chickens) by this sound. Ods. 

1481 Caxton Aeynard v. (Arb.) 10, I [Chaunteclere].. 
wente to my chyldren and clucked hem to gydre. a 1659 
Cievetann Ufon a Miser 46 The Fowl whom he had cluck’d 
[1651 clockt] under his wing. 

b. fig. To call as a hen does her chickens. 

1613 Nasut Chrtst‘s T. 50 With sweet songs I haueallur’d, 
cluckt [ed. 1593 clockt], and wooed her to come vnder 
my wings. 1658 Manton £.rf. Yucle Wks. 1871 V. 58 The 
turtle that chirpeth upon the church's hedges, that he may 
Cluck sinners to himself. 1687 R.L’Estrance Ausw. Diss. 
47 Tis the Main Drift of his Discourse, to Cluck tbe Dis- 
senters over to him, and Gather them under his Wing, 

3. intr, To make a similar sound; to make the 
click or cluck of the Hottentots. 

Hence Cluck- vb. stem in combination, as 
+ cluck-hen, sec quot. and cf. clock-hen. 

1598 Fiorio, Cérioccia, a clocking or sitting hen, a brood 
hen or a clucke hen. 

Clucking klzkin), v4/. sb. [f. Civex v.+ 
-ING 1] The action of the vb. Chuck. 

1580 Hottyeann Treas. Fr. Tong., Glossement, aclucking, 
1687 A. Loveus tr. Bergerac’s Com. [ist. 1. 39 The terrible 
Clucking of the Toads. 1725 Braptry Fam. Dict. sv, 
Poultry, You must reject all those Meus, notwithstanding 
their Clucking. 1865 Farrar Lavguaye 44 The Fuevians, 
Whose language is an inarticulate clucking. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions xii. 236 The Australians often evince astonishment 
nd a clucking noise. 1881 /icho 17 Jan. 4/2 Grouse .. will 
shortly begin pairing. We have heard the ~ cluck-clucking’ 
of the cocks already. 
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_ way homeward, 
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Clucking (klekin), pf/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That clueks; Clucking-hen, a. a hen that clucks, 
hence a brooding or sitting hen, a CLocKER, 

1804 Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) UL. 223 They are heard in 
croaking, clucking converse. 1847 ISmurson Poems, Wood- 
notes Wks. (Bohn: I. 429 Clucking hens, and prating fools. 
1871 Cartyte in A/rs. C.'s Lett. (1. 12¢ A clucking hen.. 
sitting safe in its hand-basket. 

b. A West Indian Rail (Aramus scolopaceus). 

1847 Gosse Birds Jamaica 355 The Clucking Ilen de- 
rives its provincial name from its ordinary voice. 1860 
— Romance Nat, Hist. 18 The harsh screams of the 
clucking-hen came up froma gloomy gorge. 


Clud, clude, obs. or dial. ff. CLoun. 

Cludder (klv-daz), 56. Obs. or déal. Also 9 dial. 
cluther, [A variant of Chopprr: cf. the vb. Sce 
also CLUTTER s/.] 

+1. A clotted or jelly-like mass; = CLopDER. 
Obs. 


1545 Ravnotp Byrth Aan. HUhiij, It wyll be concreet & 
congeyled in a cludder lyke a lyuer. 

2. A crowd, heap, cluster; =Ciurrer. dal. 

1855 IWVhithy Gloss. s.v., A rare cluther o’ money. 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Cludder, Cluther, a cluster, 
close group: a large quantity, or mass of anything, 
gathered together. 1876 A/id Yorksh. Gloss. s.v., There 
was a bonny cludder of folks. 

Clu'dder,v. Also 9 dia/. cluther. [A variant 
of Chopper: cf. the sb, See also CLUTTER v.] 

+1. intr. To run into clots, coagulate. Clud- 


dered /f/. a., coagulated, run together, lumpy. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Aan. Uhiij, It [blood] congeyleth 
and cludderith together. /ééd/. 77, Whiche before were 
constricte and cluddered together. 1572 J. Jones Bathes 
Buckstone 15a, Matter, cluddered, lomped, or bagged, in 
any..part. 

2. dial. To crowd, heap, or cluster togcther. 

1855 IVhitéy Gloss. s.v., ‘They were all cluther’d up.’ 
1873 Swaledale Gloss., Cludder, to crowd. 1877 Hotdcr- 
ness Gloss., Cluther, to gather in a crowd, 

Clue kl#, kl. [A later spelling of CLrw, q.v. 
Used in all the surviving senses, but especially in 
the fe. In ME. -ew was the normal form even for 
words from French in -ae, -er, as blew, inbew, 
crew, dew, sew, glew; when thesc were in later 
times altered to -ze, this spelling was extended to 
various native words (from OE. -7w, -cow, -eaw) 
as hue, spue, rue (v.), true, and clue.) 

L. A ball of yarn or thread ; = CLEW 2. 

{1393 Gower Conf. ed Pauli, II. 306 reads ‘She did him 
have A clue of threde’: but his spelling is normalized.] 
1611 Cotcr., Ploton, a clue, or bottome of. 1655-60 
Stancey //ist. Piilos. (1701) §72 First roll up a great kind 
of Chaos, in manner of a..clue or bottom. 1794 A. Younc 
atyric. Suffoll: (1797) 122 A common hand will do two 
skains a day, three of which are a clue at nine-pence. 1834 
H. Mitcer Scenes §& Leg. v. (1857) 69 A small clue of yarn. 
1855 Kincstey //eroes 11. (1868) 248, I will give you 
[Theseus] a clue of thread, and by that perhaps you may 
find your way out again. 

+b. A bunch or agglomeration of things. Ods. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selzv, 132 As unto the things 
thrown out by the hand, there ts given forth a clue of springs, 
starts, and hearings. 1704 Wortince Dict. Rust. s.v. 
Sream, Red-worms, especially such as are to be found at 
the Root of a great Dock, and ly wrapt up in a round Clue. 
¢1720 W. Gipson Farricr's Guide 1. 1. (11738! 17 Their true 
substance, which consists of a very fine Clue of Vessels. 

2. A ball of thread, employed to guide any one in 
‘threading ’ his way into or out of a labyrinth (see 
quot. 1393 in 1) or mazc; hence, in many more or 
less figurative applications, a fact, circumstance, or 
principle which, being taken hold of and followed 
up, leads through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, in- 
tricate investigation, etc. 

1596 Drayton Lee. Gaveston 153 Having lost the Clue 
which led us in, We wandered in the Labyrinth of Lust. 
3699 Pomrret Poems, On a Alarriage 66 And treads the 
maze of life without a clue. 1780 Burke Sf. Ecouom. 
Reform Wks. 11. 287 The same clue of principle leads us 
through the labyrinth of the other departments. 1855, 
Macautay //ist. Ang. 1V. 215 The nonjurors soon got hold 
of the clue, and followed it resolutely. 1875 Stunss Const. 
Hist. (11. xviii. 68 ‘The annalists .. supply an imperfect clue 
to guide us through these obscurities. 

b. With the literal sense obscured: That which 
points the way, indicates a solution, or puts one on 
the track of a discovery; a key. 

3628 Dicsy Voy. JJedit. (1868) Pref. 18 Seeking in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies for a clue to the accidents 
of life. 1798 Furrivr /llustr. Sterne, Sc. 197, 1 expected 
to have found the clue to this romance. 1849 C. Broxté 
Stirley viii. 99, | have got a clue to the identity of one. : 

c. A recognized point or landmark, or a scries 
of such, enabling one to trace out onc’s way. 

1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. ii, She had lost all clue to her 
a 1845 BarHam /ugel, Ley., Ghost xxxvi, 
Twere vain to stay Here in the dark without a single clue. 

Any figurative ‘thread’: a. the thread of a 
discourse, of thought, of history, tendency, etc. 

1656 SANDERSON Seri. Pref. § 23 But how much farther 
it will reach, none can say; for no man yet ever saw the 
bottom of the clue. 1678 Norris J//sc. (1699) 235, 1am by 
the clue of Meditation further led to conclude. 1 STERNE 
Sent. Fourn., Postillion, | then tried to return [in thought] 
to the story of the poor German and his ass, but I had 
broke the clue. 1876 Biren Rede Lect. Ley pt 13 Research 
which has, .joined the broken clue of history from contem- 
poraneous monuments, 


CLUMP. 


b. The thread of life which the Fates are fabled 
to spin and determine. 

1697 Drvpen Virg. Past. tv. 58 The Fates, when they 
this happy Web have spun, Shall bless the sacred Clue, and 
bid it smoothly run, 1725 Pork Odyss. xx. 250 Stranger, 
may fate a milder aspect shew, And spin thy future with a 
whiter clue } 

4. Naut, Of a sail: sce CLEW 7. 

1s9g Nasnk Lenten Stuffe 6 Spreading their drabled sailes 
in the full clue abroad adrying. 1774 Westm. Mag.11 429 
We're all Macaronies from caring to clue. 1829 Blackw. 
Afag. XXVI. 573 Let’s over-haul Mr. Dibdin from clue to 
caring. 1867 Smyru Satlor's Word-bh., Clue, Clue-garnet, 
Clne-dine, etc. 

5. Of a haminock : sce CLEw 6. 

1752 SuowceTtT Jer, Pick. xcix, To trust yourself and your 
doxy toa clue and canvas. 

6. Comb, See CLrw. 

“In the following, an error for ¢/xe = cll in quot. 
1569; (probably the same in quot. 1465). 

1465 Pasfon Lett, No. 528 11. 235 Send ine hedir ij clne 
af worsted for dobletts. 1569 peanord Churclav. Acc. im 
Axntiquary (1888) Apr. 169 For viij clues of holland to make 
a surplesse xs, vilid, ; 

Clue (kl'!@. Another spelling of CLEw v. 

Clue‘less, ¢. Without a clue, trackless. 

1862 I.ytton S¢r. Stovy (1267) 181 Opening out, desert on 
desert, tnto clucless and measureless space! 1862 Sad. 
Rev. X1V. 555/2 Clueless wanderings in the labyrinth of 
scepticism. 

Clue-line: sec CLEW-LINE. 

Clufe, variant of CLoor, claw. 

Clufe, cluff: sce CLovGH, a ravine. 

Cluff, sé. north. dial. [perh. from Craw w., 
with echoic modification, representing the ‘ buffing’ 
sound ; but ef. 1.. cofafius in same sense.] A blow 
with the palm of the hand (esp. on the ear or cheek). 

Hence Cluff v., to strike with the palm of the 
hand, to cuff. 

1804 R. Anverson Cumbrld, Batlads 104 Rob Lowson.. 
brong snift’ring Gwordie a cluff. 1825 79 JAMIESON s. V., 
Roxb...‘ UM cluff your lugs’, 

Cluik, cluke, obs. Sc. ff. CLutcis/.!, CLOKE v. 

+ Clum, 54.) (uterj.) Obs. Also 4 clom. [Of 
uncertain origin; sense 2 may be related to rare 
OE, clumian to mutter, murmur.) 

1. Silence, quiet. 

1340 Avent. 266 Yef ye me wyllep y-here : habbeb amang 
you clom and reste. 

2. In the following, some take it as ‘a note of 
silence’: cf. wa! Others suggest that it repre- 
sents the muttering or murmuring of the Pater- 
noster. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Miller's T. 452 ‘Now, Pater noster,clum,’ 
quod Nicholay, And ‘clum,’ quod Jon, and ‘clum,’ quod 
Alisoun. 1603 Harsnet /’of. [nipost. 34 All must be Mum: 
Clumquoth the Carpenter, Cluim quoth the Carpenter's wife, 
and Clum qnoth the Friar. 2616 Buctoxar, C/u, a note 
of silence [so Baitey 1721-180]. 

+ Clum, 54.2 Obs. rare. [App. a variant of Cham 
s6.' 3: cf. Chum vu.) p/. Clutches, = Cass). 

1567 Tursery. Ovid's Epist, ui. Liv b, The Captaine 
shoulde detaine Thy Briseis from thy clummes. /éid. xv. 
89 Mightste thou at all from Paris clummes astart. 

+Clum, clumme, a.! Obs. exc. dial. [ef. 
Cuum 56.1] a. Silent. b. Sullen., Gium. 

¢ 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) v. 522 Than farewele, consciens, 
he were clumme, I shuld haue all my wyll. 1599 Nasne 
Lenten Stuffe 38 He..lookes as red as a fox, clumme, and 
is more surly to be spoken with then euer he was before. 
[But some take this as = Crumsé.! 2, as if wenn !) 

Clum, a.2 dial. Variant of CLam a. 

1867 Ihitby Gloss., Clum, a clum heavy soil, hard to work 
upon. 1876 Afndl-Vorksh. Gloss., Clumt, moist and adhe- 
sive, as old moss in a flower pot. 

+Clum, v. Oés. exc. dial. Also 6 clomme. 
[cf. Cham v.#, CLuM s6.2] trans. To scize, clutch. 

1594 Carew Jasso (1881) 77 Let weapons some against 
their leader clomme. 1598 //errine’s Tasle (N.) Some in 
their griping tallants clum a ball of brasse. 1883 //asf- 
shire Gloss., Clum, to landle roughly or clumsily. 1686 
Barnes Dorset Pial., Clan, to clutch roughly or clumsily. 

Clum, clumben, -yn, clummen, -in, obs. 
pa. pples. of CLIMB v. 

Clumber (klyo-mba1).  [f. Clumber in Notting- 
hamshire, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name 
of a brced of spaniels. 

1865 Jil Mall G. 2 Oct. 11 Sport.. with a couple of 
stanch clunibers, on a fine sunny First of October, 188. 
Miss Brappon Gokd. Calf xxiii. 252 To Brian. . Sir Reginal 
bequeathed only his favourite hunter, a leash of clumber 
spaniels, and fifty pounds for a memorial ring. 

Clumbsie, obs. f. Ctumsy. 

Clump (klymp), sé. [Known since end of 
16th c. Agrees in furm and meaning with LG. 
klump, MLG. dumpe (whence also mod.G. 
kiumpe(u, Du. klonip, MDu. clompe, lump, mass, 
Cf. OE. clympre, CLumper, There is no evidence to 
show whether the English goes back with these to 
OLG. or WGer., or is of later adoption fiom LG. 
The stem &/ump- appcars in ON. with another 
grade of the labial as &/amdé., whence k/nmba, 
Alubba, CLUB. ' 

In sense 4 it is immediately derived fram MDu. 
and MLG. clumpe, klampe, Du. klomp a wooden 
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shoe, i.e. a shoe cntirely shaped ont of a lump of | 


wood (as worn by the North German peasantry) ; 
which is a special application of the Du. and LG. 
word as given above. Although, therefore, this 
use has not been developed in English from the 
radical sense, it may be treated as belonging to the 
same word, esp. as there is a general association of 
meaning: cf. also CLUMP v. 

Klumb- was probably a nasalized form of *£éuéd-; com- 
paring this with the stem 4u/é- of OHG. cholbo, OLG. 
*kolba (MLG. and MDu. co/ve, Du. hoff‘ club’!, and ON. 
holfr javelin, ky/ft, iylfa “knot, club’, we are led to a pre- 
Teut. *e/h, whence app. L. g/odus rounded mass, ball.] 

1. A compact mass or piece, a heap, a lump 
(often implying clumsiness of form). 

c1690 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Clump, a Heap or Lump. 
1721 Brapiey Philos. cicc. tks. Nat. 120 Frog Spawn..is 
brought forth inaclump. 1755 Jounson, CZ, a shape- 
less piece of wood or other matter, nearly equal in its di- 
mensions. 1767 Monroin P&i?. Trans. LVIL. 503 In this 
crystaliisation the salt seemed to form in clumps. 1868 
E. Garrett Occup. Retired Life vii. (1869) 142 A baker 
gave meaclumpo’ bread. 1872 Dana Corad/s ii. 144 The 
bluff declivity with its clinging clumps. 

2. ‘Accluster of trees; a tuft of trees or shrubs’ 
(J.); now also, a compact mass or patch of any 
growing plant, ¢. 7. a clump of lily of the valley. 

21586 Ausw. Cartwright 44 Are a clump of fruite trees 
called an orcharde, yf they stand open in the fielde without 
a fence? 1759 B. Martin Wat. Hist. Eng. 1. Hants 117 
Two large Clumps of Scots Fir Trees. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) 11. 344 [t builds its nest. .on some dry clumpamong the 
reeds. 1841-4 Emenson Ess. Friendship Wks. (Bohn) L. 89 
That clump of waving grass that divides the brook. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) 3 A large clump ofbananas 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 369 New clumps of young plants. 

b. Ty extension. 

1870 Hawtuorne Lug. Note-Ghs. (1879) 1. 121 The clump 
of village houses. A/at., Crochet Directions, Clump of four 
long stitches; clump of six long stitches. § 

3. Climps: a parlonr game of questions and 
answers, also called ¢/zés, 

Played by two sides; two members, one from each side, 
agree upon the name of something; each side then gathers 
in a close group or clump round the member of the othcr 
side, and tries to find out from him by questions, answered 
only by ‘yes’ or ‘no’, the thing thought of, the contest 
being to try which side shall first succeed in doing this. 

1883 Miss Brappon Gold. Calf xxvii. 314 Charades, 
clumps, consequences, dumb crambo. 

4. A thick extra sole on a shoe, either added out- 
side the sole proper after the shoe is made, or in- 
serted between the sole and bottom of the shoe in 
the process of making. [ln this use the word has 
app. passed through the senses of wooden shoe, 
wooden sole or clog, to that of extra thick sole.] 
Hence clump-boot, -shoe, a heavy boot or shoe 
with a clump-sole, or thick double sole for rongh 
wear; whence c/ump-soled adj. 

1879 Miss Brapvon Cloz, Foot xxxiv. 266 Put on your 
waterproof and clump soles. 

5. Mining. The compressed clay of coal strata ; 
= CLUNCH. 1865 in BRANDE. 

6. Comb., as clump-block, aut. (see quots.) ; 
clump-built a., ? clumsily built ; clump-headed 
a. (see quot.); clump-boot, etc., see 4. 

c1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 37 ~Clump blocks 
used..for lower tacks and sheets, clews of topsails, etc.; or 
where a short and thick hlock will answer the purpose of 
the common ones. 1882 Narus Seamanship (ed. 6134 They 
are rove through iron-bound clump blocks. 1809 W. [rvinc 
Kuickerb, (1861) 208 ‘Those *clump-built sloops. 1827 Stev- 
art Planter’s G. (1828) 126 When the leading shovts of the 
stem begin to lose their preeminence, and gradually disap- 
pear among the other branches, the top of the Tree assumes 
a rounded form, and becomes what is called *clump-headed. 

¢ Erroneously used for Champ. 

1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. Mechanic 317 The frame car- 
rying the dividing-point or tracer .. may be there fastened 
by tightening two clumps. c1850 H. Sruartr Seaman's 
Catech. 69 Supported by iron clumps called knees. 

Clump (klymp), 7. [Partly from Chump sé.; 
partly with onomatopovic modifications: cf. CLAMP.] 

1. ¢ntr, To walk or tread heavily and clumsily. 

[This has associations with CLumr sé, 4, or its Du. sources. 
People clump with &/um per or wooden shoes.) 

1665 Bunyan //oly Cétiv in Brown Bunyan viii. 178 It is 
not every clown with his clumping dirty shoes that is ad- 
mitted. c 1825 Mrs. Cameron //oulston Tracts 11. No, 54. 
5 If f was to clunp about the house in those clodhopping 
shoes. 1853 6‘C. Bene’ Verdant Greeu ix, Clamping with 
his lame leg up and down the pavement, 1862 Sata Seven 
Sous 1. ix. 214 He .. clumned about in his sabots. 

2. ¢rans, To put together into a ‘clump’, heap, 
or mass; to plant in a clump. 

1824 Miss Mitronp !7/age Ser... (1863) 26 They are paid 
according to the quantity they plant: and some.. used to 
be accused of clumping them—that is..of dropping more 
than one bean into a hole, 1826 /éé¢. Ser. 11. 423 ‘Iwo or 
three [words] were crainmed into one lot, clumped, zs the 
bean-setters say. 1869 Parkman Jisc. Gt West v. (1875) 
63 The women .. wore their hair clumped in a mass behind 
each ear. 

3. ‘To put a clump on the sole of a shoe, to add 
an extra thick sole: to ‘ clog’. 

Mod. Yo have the children’s shoes clumped for the winter. 

Clumped (klympt), 4/4. a. [f. Chump + -rD.] 

+1. Clubbed, as in e/umped foot. Obs. 
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1jog W. Kine Art of Love x, [Of Vulcan] one foot was 
clump'd, which was the stronger, ‘The other spiny, though 
much longer. 

2. Formed into a clump; clump-shaped. 

i zee? Stevenson AZisadv, F. Nicholsow vi, The clumped 
olly. 

3. Furnished with clumps of trees. 

1819 Blackw. Alag. V. 524 The surrounding hills are 
clumped with forest trees, 1824 MctCuttocn Scotland 1. 
99, The belted and clumped park is but a flower-garden.. 

4, Fumished with clump-soles, as ‘clumped 
boots’. ; 

+ Clumper, s/.! Obs. exc. dial. [app. identical 
with OL. clympre ‘lump, mass of metal’ :—type 
*klumprién- f. an adj. &/ump-ro- clumpish, deriv. 
of Alumpo-: see Chump sé. Later form assimi- 
lated to e/mp, but cf. CLurcH :—OE. elyccean.] 

A lump, mass; =Cuiump sd. 1. 

w1e00 Kiddles xli. 75 Unlytel leades clympre. c¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd, 111. 134 Wyre.. greate clympran feowur. 
c 1000 0. E. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 272/29 AVetallune clympre. 
1673 Phil. Trans, VII. 5194 froze into little irregular 
clumpers. 1731 Baitey, Cluwiper, a clot or clod, 1886 
Barnes Dorset Gloss., ‘A clumper of gingerbread’. 

+ Clumper, v.! Ods. [f. CLhumPER 56.] 

1. zrans. ‘To form into lumps or masses ; to clot, 
congeal. Hence Clumpered //j/. a. 

1562 Turner //erda/n. 58 b, A iuice whiche ye may fynde 
. -clumpered or growen together. — Saths 7a, Clumpered 
blood that is runne together. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
nu. xcii, Vapours..Clumper'd in balls of clouds. 

2. To put together clumsily, to patch 2p; = 
CLAMPER 7.! 

1586 Ferne Blas. Geutric, Gentl. Inner Teuple, Uf any 
.-have Clumpered up with the helpe of some rude and gross 
Minerva any worke. 

Clu-mper, v.2 [variant of CLAMPER v.2_ Fre- 
quentative of Chump v. 1.}_ To tread heavily and 
clumsily. Hence Clumpering ///. a.; also 
Clumper sé.2, ‘the sound of heavy tramping’ 
(Elworthy [V. Somerset Word-bh.). 

+Clumperton. 0/s. Also clomperton. [f. 
CLUMP or CLUMPER: cf. s¢mfPlefor.] A clown, a 
clodhopper. 

c 1534 tr. Pol, Verg. Eng. /fist, (1846) 1. 285 Fallinge into 
..altercation with a stronge stubberne clomperton, he was 
shrowdlie beaten of him. 1648 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Feu 
Alocten ofte ceu Plompaert, a Clowne or a Clumperton. 
1721 Baiey, Clusiperton, a clown. 

Clumping, vd/. sh. and ppl. a.: see CLUMP v. 

Clumpish (klo-mpif), a. [f. Chump sé. + -1su.] 
Somewhat clumpy; heavy and clumsy ; ‘lumpish’. 

1681 N.N. Rome's Follies 15 An old Clumpish, Feeble, 
Jealous coxcomb. 1764 T. Brypces /fouer Travest. (1797) 
{{. 12 With a clumpish kind of sound, Bang went their 
buttocks on the ground. 1883 A. Warson in Alay. Art 
Oct. 491/2 An old clumpish coasting schooner. 

Clumps, a game: see CLUMP 4. 

Clumps(e: see CLUMSE. 

Clumpy (klxmpi), z. [f. CLump+-y.] 

1. Of the nature or form of a clump. 

1820 H. Matrnews Diary /nvalid 170 The orange-tree.. 
its form is too clumpy—too round and regular—to be pic- 
turesque, 1832 Blackzw. AJag. XXX1. 641 Low clumpy 
hills and furzy gullies. 1878 J. W. Enswortu in Bagford 
Ballads 1017 How angular her vestnients, how clumpy her 
bandeaux. 

2. Abounding in clumps (of trees). 

1832 Hr. Martineau Zack §& Al/ iv. 46 The clumpy 
drives of a park. 

3. Heavy and clumsy; lumpy. 

1836 J. Strutuers Dychwiont w. 407 Nor clumpy, high- 
land, grewsome gauger. 1865 Corud. Mag. X1. 355 Gray 
hose and clumpy boots. 

b. See quots. 

1881 /. IVight Gloss., Cluinpy, sb., a dunce, a stupid fel- 
low. 1888 Berksh. Gloss , Clumpy, a., stupid. 

+ Clumse, a.(st.) Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 7 
clums, clumps(c, 8 //a/. clomps, y d7a/, clumps. 
[Related to CLUMSE v., although the actual nature 
of the relation is not clear. Kindred words appear 
in mod. Scandinavian: cf. Iccl. Alzomnsa, klums?, 
loek-jawed, speechless, Sw. dial. Adsansen adj. 
benumbed with cold, clemmed with hunger, dazed, 
Alumst(g', in S. Sweden, benunbed with cold, 
clumsy, 2/:nshdndt, numbed in the hands; also 
klams sb,, a numbskull. 

The localization of the word in England agrees with a 
Norse origin.] 

Benumbed with cold; hence, stupid, dull, stolid 
of mind; inept of hands, unhandy, unready, idle, 
lazy; in mod. dial., also, graff, surly .cf. an ‘awk- 
ward’ customer). 

1611 Cotcr., /utombi, stonied, benummed, clumpse, 
asleepe. 1647 1. More Cupid's Conflict \xi, How clums 
and cold The vulgar wight would be to yield what’s right. 
1671 SKINNER, Clues, ignavus, ineptus: vox agro Linc. 
usttatissima. 1674 Ray A.C. Words s.v. Clunips, idle, 
lazy, unhandy, ineptus, a word of common use in_1.incoln- 
shire. 1870 Kk, Peacock Kalf Shirl, 11. 86 He didn’t tell 
me, and he’s a clumps man, [ should ha’ been scarred to ax 
him. 1886S. HI, Lincolush. Words, Cluups, idle, lazy. 

(as sb.) 1730-6 Baittry (folio' C/ups, a numpskull, one void 
of common sense. 

+Clumse, v. Ods. In 4 clomse, 5 cloumse. 
[ME. c/emsen found in 13th ¢., perh. repre- 
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sents an OF, *clmstan, on the type of rétstaz to 
be cheerful, A/¢tzsfar to make lean, etc. But it 
inay be of Norse origin: cf. mod. Norw. &/zumnsa, 
intensive of £/2zma, to make motionless, speechless, 
lame, etc. Simpler forms of the same root appear 
in EFris. 4/omcen to be numb with cold, WFris. 
klomyen, LG. klémen, klomen, klaomen, Du. klen- 
men, Sw. klémen ; also, in comp., MG. verklum- 
men, MDu. verkleumen, verkloenten. The stem 
Alum- is in ablaut relation to 4/am- in Cham and 
CiEM, the radical notion being that of ‘ confine- 
ment, constraint, constriction’, which, in this group, 
is esp. referred to the stiffening action of cold.]} 

1. ‘xtr. To be or become stiff or numb with 
cold. 

c 1360 Soug Mercy 176 in E. E. P. (1852) 123 For Merlions 
feet ben colde Hit is heore kuynde..A quik brid to haue 
and holde From foot to foot to flytte and folde To kepe 
hire from clomesyng. 1377 Lancet. /”. PZ. B. xiv. so Whan 
pow clomsest for colde or clyngest for drye. 

2. trans. To stupcfy, amaze, daze (in mind). 

©1440 ork A1yst. xxiii. 201 Pat clowde cloumsed vs clene, 
pat come schynand so clere. 7 

+Clumsed, clumst, #//. a. Os. exc. dial. 
Forms: 4 clumsed, clumsd, clomsed, clumst(e, 
klomst, clowmst, clomst, 4-5 clumsid, -yd, (7, 
g dal. clumpst). [f. CLUMSE v. + -ED.] 

1, Benumbed with cold ; numb, palsied, bereft of 
sensation and power of grasping. 

1388 Wyc1ir /sa. xxxv. 3 Coumforte 3e clumsid, ether 
comelid, hondis. — Zed, iti. 16 Sion, thin hondis be not 
clumsid. 1483 Cath. Aug? 69 Clumsyd, evernatus, entra- 
tus. 1674 Ray N. C. Words s.v. Clunips, Clumpst with 
cold, i.e. benumbed. 1873 Szvaledale Gloss., Clumpsed. 

2. fig. Dazed: a. Mentally benumbed or stunned, 
dumbfounded, b. Of a faculty: Rendered power- 
less, stupefied. 

a 1300 Cursor JT, 12213 (Cott.) Clumsd he was quen he 
can here. /éce, 12227 (Fairf.) My hert is clumsed for to 
here. a 1400 Gospel of Nichodenius in Herrig's Archiv 
LIII. 418 Pe fendes..Said we er clomsed gret and smalle 
With yhone kaytyf so kene. c 1440 Hytton Scala Perf. 
(W. de W. 1494) n. xlv, The fende.. as a clumsid caytyf 
bounden wyth the mighte of Jhesu. 

3. fig. Hardened in sin, dead to moral influences. 

a1340 Hamrote Psalter xvii. 6 Men that er klumst in 
thaire synn. /4é/. cxviit. go ‘Thaire hert is lopird, that is, 
clumst, thorgh pride and enuy. /ééd. cxix. 6 When i for- 
bad thaim thaire illis, thai ware clumste, and strafe agayns 
me. 1340 Pr, Consc. 1651 He es outher clomsed, or wode. 

4. drial. (Cf. CLUMSE a.) 

1877 NV. IV, Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cluwpst, stolid, surly, un- 
couth, ill-mannered, taciturn, 


Hence + Clumsthead, + Clumstness, mental or 
moral stupefaction; moral deadness. 

1340 Hamrote /sa/ter \vii. 4 Paire woednes is clowmsthed 
{A/S. MN. clumsthede], bat will not be turned.  /d¢d. xxx. 27 
Connynge of ill & clomstnes in syn. 

Clumsily (klo-mzili’, adv. [f CLumsy + -Ly?.] 
In a clumsy manner. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1692) 133 He [the chameleon] walks 
very clumsily. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 1V. 1. vi. (R.), Canoes... 
composed of several pieces of wood clumsily sewed to- 
gether with bandages, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 
If. ix. 398 The Welsh were..able to overtake the clumsily 
mounted English. 1879 A. TayLor Gurexie 55 The span- 
new and clumsily conceived nineteenth century miracle. 

Clumsiness (klymzinés). Clumsy quality. 

1649 Buruc Aug. Jinprov. impr. (1652) 203 The Tum 
wrest plough..surpasseth for weight and clumsiness, 182r 
ArNotp in Stanley Zéf I. ii. 57 All clumsiness in the sen- 
tences.. 1 will do my best to amend. 1863 KinGLAKE 
Crimca 11. 257 From their clumsiness in manceuvring. 

Clu-msome, az. da/. [f. CLUMSE v.] 

1876 Whithy Gloss., Cluntsome or clussuut, clumsy: 


handed, 

Clumsy (klvmzi), a. Also 6 clumbsie, 6-8 
clumsie, 6-7 clomsey. [Appears in writers ¢ 1600; 
not used by Shakspere; not in Florio, Cotgrave, 
Bullokar, Cockeram, blount, Phillips (1696), nor in 
Cocker 1704. Marston’s use of it (among other 
‘ wild outlandish terms”) was ridiculed by Ben Jon- 
son in Pectaster y.i., where Crispinus (7. e. Marston) 
is made to speak of ‘ clumsie chilblain’d judgment’. 
App. f. CLumsé v.+-Y: cf drowsy, bousy ; but it 
is to be noted that at Lund, in Sweden, A/amsi(g) 
is used in the primary sense ‘ benumbed with cold’, 
and also with the same signification as our 
‘clumsy’. Cf. &funsen under CLUMSE @.]} 

+1. Benumbed or stiffened with cold. Oés, 


1600 Hottanp Livy xxi. Ivi. 425 ‘he Carthaginians .. re- 
turned into the campe so clumsie and frozen [¢fa torfentes 


gelu), a x60x7 Marston Vasguil §& Aath. u1, 136 Clumsie 


judgements, chilblain’d gowtie wits. 1602 — Al xfonto's 
Rev, Prol., The rawish danke of clumsie winter ramps the 
fluent summers raine. 

2. Acting or moving as if benumbcd: heavy 
and awkward in motion or action; ungainly, un- 
handy; wanting in dexterity or grace. 

1597-8 Isp. Hai. Sa/. 1. iii. 42 When each base clowne his 
clumbsie fist doth bruise. 1691 Ray Creatiou 1. (1704) 375 
Apt to be moulded..even by clumsie fingers. 1727 Swirr 
Gulliver m, ii. 189 In the common actions and behaviour 
of life, I have not seen a more clumsy, aukward, and un- 
handy people. 1784 Cowrer 7'ask 1. 18 Invention ., Dull 
in design, and clumsy to perform. 1875 Jowerr /’/alo 
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fed. 2) 1V. 63, Iam very clumsy at these processes of divi- 
sion and enumeration. 4 

3. fig. Applied to actions and producis of clumsy 
hands: Ill-contrived, awkward. 

1681 Drvven Ads. & chit. u, In clumsy verse, unlick’d, 
unpointed. 1710 Swiet Frudl. to Stella 9 Sept., The great 
men making me their clumsy apologies, ctc. 1828 1)'Is- 
rset Chas. 7], 1. ii. rr A clumsy forgery. 3875 Srvuups 
Const, Hist, WI, xviii. 229 By such a clumsy expedient. 

4. Rudely constructed ; of awkward, ungainly or 
nngraceful shape; inelegant, unwieldy. 

23763 Suenstoxe J’ocirs Wks, 1764 1. 229 The clumsy 
shape, the frightful imien..Of that grim brute yclep’d a 
hear. @1788 Mrs. Denany Life 6 Corr, (1861) TE. 515 A 
fine young woman altogether; rather a little clumsy, but 
fine complexion, teeth, and nails. 1884 W. C. Ssitu Aid. 
drostan 88 Your wel ropes And clumsy oars..give blisters 
first and thena horny hand. 1888 Lady 25 Oct. 374/1 The 
boots. .are a trifle clninsy. 

5. Comb, 

3763-74 Tucker Lf. Nats. (1852) I. 288 Our clumsy-fisted 
imagination. ; : 

+ Clunch, a. Obs. exe. dial. [Clunch adj. and 
sb, are immediately connected: carlier quotations 
have actually been found for the sb., but its various 
senses appear to arise more naturally from that of 
the adj. The LG, dunt, Du. &ont ‘ump, clod, 
heavy and awkward mass, clown’, etc., which 
is explained etymologieally as a nasalized deriva- 
tive of the root which gave cleat, clot, clout 
(OTeut. *£/z02¢-, from Aéu/-, must app. have 
formerly been used in the same sense in Eng. 
(where it still lingers dialectally in restricted use : 
sce below), as is evidenced by numerous deriva- 
tives, CLUNTER, etc. An adj. *cluntisc, cluntish 
‘of the nature of a lump, lumpy, lumpish, loutish’ 
(ef. Cheshire Gloss. 1866, cluntish rough-spoken, 
uncivil), may possibly have been eontracted to 
clunch cf. Frenctse, French, Scottish, Scotch. 
The close phonetic relation of cdauch and clumse, 
tosether with overlapping of meanings seems to 
have resulted in the frequent treatment of the two 
as synonymous. } 

L. Lumpy, lumpish; heavy and stiff, or close, as 
elay or pudding; thickscet, ‘chunky,’ in figure. 

1776 Anstey Election Bald (1808) 210 In pudding there's 
something so clumsy and clunch. 1787 Man. D’Aruiay 
Diary 13 July, I found him | Dr. Beattie] pleasant..with a 
round thick clunch figure, that promises nothing cither of 
his works or his discourse. 1788 /brd. 20 Oct., She is fat, 
and clunch, and heavy, and ugly. 

2. dial. (See quot.) Cf. CLumse, CLuMsSED 4. 

1877 NLU. Lincolush. Gloss., Clanch: 1. Close, hot, 
cloudy (of the weather): 2. sullen, morose. 1889 .Vofting- 
ham dial., Clunch, morose, sulky. 


Clunch klunf', 5° Also 7 clunche, clounch. 
[Probably sb. use of the pree.; in several senses it 
eorresponds to LG. &/unt, and possibly to a lost 
Ing. sb. of that form. But the analogy of dm, 
bunch, hump, hunch, suggests a similar relation 
of clump, clunch.} 

1. A lump, a heavy and unshapely mass. 

(Known only in mod. dialect, but prob. of considerable 
age.) 1So EFris, £dst.} 

1888 Sheffield Gloss., Clunuch, a lump. ‘He's gota clunch 
of snow on his boot.’ 

2. A lumpish fellow, a clown, boor, lout. Cf. 
Cop, Cor. Obs. exe. dial, [So EFris. A/unt.] 

1602 Ciaran Ser. St. /'eter’sin Manningham Diary 
(1868) 116 Howe like a clowne, a clunche, an asse, he ann- 
swers. 1653 Uxovnart Aadela’s 1. xv, A very clolunch, 
and bacon-slicer of Brene. 1658 CLeve.anp Nastic Ram- 
fant Wks. (16871 414 These rascals, scomed and sleighted by 
every tatter'd Clunch, 1875 Lanc. Gloss., Cluach, a clod- 
hopper or boor. 3878 Cumbrid, Gloss., Clunch, a heavy 
stupid person or animal. 

+3. A clumsy) hand, ‘ fist’. Ods. [? Influenced by 
Cuvtcu, or by CLExci (see CLuxcn v.); but cf. 
EFtis, £/2f a elumsy, clodhopping foot.] 

1709 W. Kissa Art of Lowe v, Others try her greasy 
Clunches With stoning Currants ix whole Bunches. 

4. A name given locally to varions stiff clays ; 
ésp. an indurated elay of the eoal-measures. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 131 Upon the surface they 
meet first with earth and stone, 2. blew clunch. 1722 F. 
Renters in Pil. Trans. XXVIII. 541 A Blewish hard 
Clay; the Miners call it Clunch. This is one of the certain 
Signs of Coal. 1816 W. Swuitn Strata /dent, 21 Hard clay 
rising in lumps, called Clunch. 

5. A soft white limestone forming the lower and 
harder beds of the chalk, oecasionally used for 
building purposes, csp. internal carved work. 


| 
| 
| 


1823 Nicuots Progr. O. £iic. IIL. 76 note, Carved in | 
clunch or soft stone. 1844 Anstep Geology V1. 455 (1.) 


Like other kinds of clunch tas the lower chalk is sometimes 
called), this bed forms an easily cnt and a very useful 
material for certain kinds of internal decorative work. 1879 
Sir G, Scotr Lect, Archit. 1. 188 ‘he western portal .. 
Owing to the friable clunch of which it is constructed, has 
lost the greater part of its decorations. 

6. Comd., as clunch-clay, = 4; also the Oxford 
Clay; clunch-lime = 5. 

1815 W. Sst Alem. fo Wap Strita Eng. §& Wales 19 
In the vale of Blackmore. .the “clunch clay. .from the base 
of the Chalk hills to the edge of the Cornbrash limestone. 
1845 M-Cuttocu ster. Brif, Empire (1354) 1. 79 A bed of 


( 
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clay, called clunch clay and Oxford clay, separates the 
lower oolites from the middle oolites. 1793 Smeaton Aidy- 
stone L..§8 210 What is called near Lewis in Sussex, the 
*Clunch Linie..a species of chalk. 

¢ Clunch, v. Ols. rare—'. Py-form of CLENCH 
(or mixtare of clench and clutch . 

1628 Kare Jdicrocosm. (Arb.) 41 His fist cluncht with 
the habite of disputing. 

+Clunchfist. O/s. [f. Chunci v, + Fist.] 

1. A clenched list (also fg. a ‘knock-down’ ar- 
giment . 

1589 R. Harvey 27. /’erc. 20 They haue..made their 
conclusions end with a Clunchfist, right like the old descrip- 
tion of Logicke. 1662 Futner MVorthivs 1. 189 ‘Vhe Clunch- 
fist of Lozick tgood to knock a man down at a blow), 

2. A ‘ close-fisted’ or niggardly person, a miscr. 
(Also attrib.) 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 68 What will this Clunch- 
fist leauc vpon his graue? 1737 Oznut Aadelais 1. liv, 
Gold graspers, coin gripers..ye cluntch-fist dastards. 

So + Clunch-fisted a., ‘ close-lsted ’, niggardly. 


Clunchion. Ofs. exc. dial. (See quots.) 

1626 A. Sverp cidam out of F, xxvii. (1659! 171, | have 
some [moles] taken in that manner with ordinary Cluuchions. 
1888 .S. Chesh. Gloss., Cluncheon, a cudgel. 

+Cluner. Os. zare. A Cluniag monk. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. & Uploudyshar, (1847) 32 A geutell 
Cluner two cheses hadde of me. 

Clung (klon), ppl. a. arch. and dial. Also 4-5 
elong/e, 6 clounge. [f. Ciinc v.] 

1. Congealed, congested, stiffened : see CLING v.! 

2. Drawn together, shrunk, or shrivelled, by the 
action of heat, cold, hunger, thirst, disease, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4581 Pai [ears of grain] war so clungun, 
dri, and tame. ¢ 1325 Cocr ce ZL. 1385 Off tymber grete 
schydys clong. ¢1325 Aletr. fon. 88 Pal and clungen 
was lis chek. ¢ 1420 /°adlad, on Tush. 1. 319 When thaire 
huske is dric and clonge. 1691 Ray. WW. C. Words, Cling, 
closed up, or stopped, spoken of Hens when they lay not ; 
it is usually said of any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk 
up. 31834 A/outh. lag. XX XVIII. 437 The features, tho’ 
clung, were of exquisite touch. 

b. Hide-bound. 

1559 Coover Thesaurus, Coriaga, the sickenesse of cauall 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bounde. 1580 Uaret A/z. 432 Hide- 
bound, or a sicknesse of cattle being called clung. 

3. Pinched with hunger, starving ; CLEMMED. 

1807 Tannauti. Aecdbuckston Wedding Poet. Wks. (1846) 
138 The de’il fill his kyte wha gacs clung frae the meeting. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle iii. (1859) 95 Clung and fam- 
ished the poor brute could no longer exist. 

4. Clinging, stiff. tenacious; esp. of soil; of the 
nature of heavy clay. 

1398 Previsa Barth, De P. Roxvi. xix. (1495) 559 Holdith 
so faste and so is clonge. 1610 W. Fo.kisGcuan Art of Sur- 
vey1 x. 24 Crust-clung and Soale-bound soyles. 1750 W. 
Enus Alod. TIusbandm, 1. i, 46 When their black earth 
works very clung and heavy, they seldom fail of haviny 
great crops. 1877 N. UW. Lincolush. Gloss., Cling, stitf, 
lenacious, sticky. 1886 S. 11", Lincolush, \Vds. s.v. There's 
ten acres on it is clung; it can’t be clunger. 

5. Improperly tongh, whether through drought, 
or through damp. 

ax172zz Liste JJ usb. (1737) 208 The chaff of the chesscs is 
clung, and wants to be niellowed in order to make it thresh 
the better. 1883 //anipsh. Gloss., Clung, hard, as wool 
when it has become dry and tough. 

b. Damp and tough. 

3875 Parisu Sussex Dral.s.v. The mown grass is spoken 
of as very clung after having been exposed to wet chilly 
weather, so that it has not hayed satisfactorily. 1876 Sv7- 
rey Irovinc., Clung, cold, damp; but expressed perhaps 
by claminy. 

6. Out of temper, sullen. 

1877 VW Lincolnsh, Gloss., Clung .. sullen, morose. 
3887 Aenutish Dial., Clung, withered, dull; out of temper. 

Clung., pa. t. and ppl. of Chine v. 


+Clung, v. Os. By-form of Ciive v. 

1601 Hotn.asp 2diny VW. 586 The hard yron. .is willing to 
be drawne hy the load stone... it claspeth and clungeth to it. 
1607 WALKINGTON Us. Glass, 123 If it... be suffred to ac- 
crue & clung wgether. 1647 H. Mori Song Sond ut. App. 
xcti, Heavy clunging mists. 76s. 111. ut. Nt, ‘hese near 
will to her clung. 1708-15 Kersey, 7o clung, to dry as 
Wood does, when laid up after it is cut. 


+Clunged, clung’d, ///. 2. Ofs. Also 4-6 
clonged. Extended by-form of CLUNG AA/. a. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De &. &. xvi. xlvi. (14951568 Erthe 
bounde and clongyd |[//eliningh. AIS. clonge] togiders is 
aclotte. 1548 Upa.e £rasm. Par. NV. 7. 120 b, She was 
in her body so shrounken and clonged together, that, etc. 
1577 B. Gooce J/eresbach’s //ush. 11586) 25 b, Vhe Earth 
made clunged with the cold of winter. 1601 Horiasp 
Pliny \. 216 They do to open their guts, which otherwise 
were clunged and grown together. /é¢/. 1. 513, By the 
Northern winds .. clunged and congealed withall. © 1611 
Coter. s. v. Jean, He is clungd, or hidebound. 1632 
Litucow Tram. x. (1682) 432 My hungerclung’d Belly. 
1658 Franck .Vorth. JJentoirs (1694) 177 A sort of feathers, 
that’s clung’d and twisted. 


Cluniac (klinicwk), a. and sé. 
Chuttac-us, {2 Cluny.) 

A. adj. Belonging to the monastery of Cluny 
or Clugny, near Macon in France. B. sh. A 
monk of Cluny, or of the order which subsequently 


{ad. med.I., 


CLUSS. 


developed from il, and separated in the 11th c. from 
the Eenedictines. So Cluniacensian, Clunist, 

1631 Weevir .fc. [un, Aon, 281 Monkes Cluniacks. 
1884 19// Crut. Jan. 109 The Cluniacs, who were the re- 
formed Venedictines, 1882 3 Scuare Lucyel. Relig. Aneel. 
IIT. 2290 The Cluniacensians [built] a monastery Jon Mr. 
Tabor}. 1888 Sir G. Duckri Archives of Clunt 1. 79 The 
Clunists and their formidable rivals, the Cistercians, 

Clunk, s5/. Sc. [Ichoic: cf Nurw. and Sw. 
Alunk gulp, kdanka ta gulp, to guggle.] A sound 
such as is made by a eork drawn forcibly from a 
bottle, by liquid pourcd ont of a narrow-recked 
vessel, or shaken in a vessel partially empty, ete. 

1833 Gatt “afail 111. xiii. 125 The corks playing clunk 
in the kitchen frae morning lo night. @ 1856 TI. Mitine 
Cruise of Betsey (1858+ 224 There was Uhe usual. mixture 
of guggle, clunk, aud splash, which forms .. the voyager’s 
concert, F 

Clunk, v. dia’. (See pree. 
sponds to Sw. A/unka.,} 

A. tty. To make the sound described under 
GEGNK si) (sas) In Jasi.3 and in mod. Dicts. 

2. ¢rans. To swallow with an efforl, ta gulp 
down, bolt. (s. 7. ¢ra/.) 

1847-78 Tawawets., Chak, To swallow. Devon. 1853 
NM. & Q. Seroa. VIIL 65. 1880 I Cornwallis, K. Corn. 
Gloss., Clank, \o swallow with an effort; to bolt. 

Clunt, 5/. dra/. [sce Cuuncu, and ef. Dua. £/ont, 
EF ris. 4/72 clod, lump, heavy clumsy loud-stamp- 
ing foot.] A heavy noisy tread, a clump. 

1897 in /olderness Gloss. 

Clunt, 7. da/. [cf. prec. and the frequentative 
CLUNTER 3.} ‘Vo walk in a heavy noisy manner. 

IIcnce Clunter s/., ‘an unnimble stumbler’ 
(Thoresby Lett. to Kay 1703). 

+ Clunter, 7. Olds. exc. dia/. [In form a fre- 
quentative ol c/ant: see CLhuxcu. It is thus to 
a ecrtain extent a synonym of CLUTTER and its 
variants ; bat it has also strong associations of use 
with CLUMPER, q.v. With the various senses cf. 
Du. Alonteren to clot, coagulate, &lonlermelk, Ger. 
dial. A/untermilch, curds; Eris. klantern to go 
clumsily and noisily.] 

+1. utr, To run together in clots or lumps, to 
clutter, clotter, or elodder, Cés. or ? dial. 

1587 Harnison Ag. u. vi. (1877) 1. 158 She. .mixeth them 
with the malt. . otherwise these later would clunter, fall into 
lumps, and thereby become vnprofitable. 1847 Hatiiwect 
Clunter, to \urn lumpy, as. .ia boiling. Vorksh. 

2. ¢rans. To put together clumsily, to clumper s/. 

1876 SV Aitby Gloss. s.v., ‘Ve was clunter’d up onny hoo’, 
clapped logether, as we say of slop furniture. 

3. tntr. (Sce quots.) 

1788 Marsuate £. Vorksh., Clunter, to_make a rude 
noise with the feet in walking. 1876 If Withy Gloss., Clinter, 
to stamp with the feet. Cliitering, walking clownishly. 
1877 flodderness Gloss., Clunther, v. 1878 Cumberland 
Gloss, Clunter. 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Clonter, to make a 
clatter, especially in walking with heavy bouts or clogs. 

Clunter, 5, dal, [Corresponds to MI)u. 
Alonter, EF ris. A/anter = kunt lump; cf. also 
Cremrrn sé.1} ‘A big lump’ Cheshire Gloss. 1850°. 

Clupe, obs. form of C.err z., ta call. 

Clupean, a. nonce-wid, [f. 1.. clupe-a (see next) 
+-AXx.] Pertaining to herrings. 

3854 Banuast //alrent. 317 Men who tar their fingers in the 
clupean service. 

Clupeoid (kl#pfoid’. Zool. [f. 1. clupe-a a 
kind of small river-tish, taken as the name of the 
genus which includes the herring. pilchard, sprat, 
ete. + -o1D.] A fish belonging to the herring 
family (Clupeide). 

1880 Guaturr /7stes 117 The condition is .. more com- 
plicated in many Clupeoids. 1887 A thenrum 9 July 58/3 
Mr. A. Sniith-Woodward .. considered it |the genus AAa- 
colepis| an clopine clupeoid. 

Cluppen, -ede, clupte, obs. ff. of Crir z.1 

+ Cluse. Ods. rare. (immed. ad. MFlem., ¢/iise 
in same sense :—WCer,. &/ésa, a. late L. elisa = 
clausa a shut up place, whence (among other 
senses’ a manastic cell. For other developments 
of L. clitsa, clausa, cf. OF. c/iis(e inclosure, narrow 
passage, close, bond, prison; also CLask 9.1, 
Crow 54.1] A monastic) cell. 

148: Canton Acynard iv. (Arb. 9 He..hath bylded a 
cluse, theryn dwelleth he. ; 4 

Cluse: sce Chow s/.1 dam, sluice ; also Chasr@. 

Clush, obs. form of CLasn ?. 

Clush-clash. [Keduplicated phr. from CLavsit: 
cf. clish-clash.] Clashing. 

1583 Stasvucrst o%inveds un. ¢Arh. 45 Thee vauts hanlf 
shrillye rebounded With clush clash buzing, with drovi:- 
ming clattered hnmming. 

+Clusive, z Oss ~° 
claudzre tw shut + -1Ve.] 
Blount Glossog, 1630. 

Cluss, clush. Sv. [ad. F. cc/ase Suvicr, q.v.; 
ef. Crow sh.t1] A sluice. 

1791 Newt. our Fug. & Scot. 176 The sluice of a mill, 
in the Low-lnnds of Scotland, is called the cluss. ‘his is 
evidently taken from the Frenelr «./ase, 1808 Jastirson 
s.v. Clouse 3 C dush, a sluice. 


(Sense 2 corre- 


[f. 1. c/s- ppl. stem of 
‘Shut up, compassed ’ 


CLUSTER. 


Cluster (klo'sto1), 54. Forms: 1 elyster, 4-7 
clustre, 5 clustyr, (clowster), closter, clostre, 
(6 (Spenser) gluster, 8 clusture), 4—- cluster. 
[OE. clyster, rarely clester-: North Ger. kluster. 

Cluster app.:—OTeut. *klistro-, from *klit-tro-, from 
same root as clot, clout, cleat; see Crot.]} 

1, A collection of things of the same kind, as 
fruits or flowers, growing closely together; a 
bunch, a. Originally of grapes (in which sense 
éunch is now the usual term). 

aBoo Corpus Gloss. 318 (0. E. T. 45) Botrui, clystri. 
c1000 /ELFric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 139/7 Bacido, botrus, 
clyster. ¢1000 ELrric Dent. xxxii. 32 Dat biteroste clyster. 
1382 Wycuir Song Solomon vii. 8 Thi tetes shul ben as the 
clustris of a vyne. ¢1450 A¥ivour Salnacioun 2484 Two 
exploratours-.. Yt broght the grape clustre. 1595 SPENSER 
Col. Clout 600 ‘The glusters of ripe grapes. 1611 Bisre 
Micah vii. 1 There is no cluster to eate. 1713 Younc Last 
Day 1. 216 Spread all thy purple clusters, tempting vine. 
1830 M. Donovan Dom. Eco. 1.273 The stem which holds 
the cluster is half cut throngh. 

Jig. 1607 Hieron IVks. 1. 146 A cluster of the ciuill or 
common law is better, in their seeming, than a whole 
vintage of diuinity. 

b. Of other fruits, or of flowers; also of other 
natural growths, as the eggs of reptiles, the air- 
cells of the lungs, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Soxg Solomon i. 13 The clustre of cipre tree 
my lemman to me. ¢1400 MauNpev. xxvi. (1839) 265 
Apples..Mo than an roo in acluster. 1483 Cath. Angl. 69 
A Cluster of nuttis, complustrum. 1555 Even Decades 
VW, Ind. m1. x. (Arb.) 179 Their egges are engendered in 
.-clusters. 1668 CuLrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 349 
Five Vertebrae..in a cluster like a round ball. 1851 Car- 
PENTER .VWas. Phys. 400 Each of the ultimate ramifications 
of the bronchial tubes cominunicates with a cluster of these 
air-cells. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. No. 400 A Thyrsus is a 
compact panicle..such as the clusters of flowers of the 
lilac and horse-chestnut, a bunch of grapes, etc. 

+ 2. A rounded mass or conglomeration; a clot, 
a ‘clutter’. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex iRolls) 1V. 151 Under be arisynge 
of be sonne was i-seie a dredful cluster of fuyre. 1548 Hane 
Chron, Hen, VHT an. 6 (1550) 1.j, Within the flappe of the 
lyft syde of his jacket, we fynde a great cluster of Houde. 

3. A number of persons, animals, or things 
gathered or situated close together ; an assemblage, 


group, swarm, crowd. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1438 (Ashm.), On ilka staffe of a 
staire stike wald a cluster [D#d/. clostre]. 1576 FLEMING 
Panoplie Ep. 275 The citizens, who ..gathered together in 
a cluster at the gates. 1626 Purcuas Pilgriis il. 1045 
As bees doe in the sunne, all in a cluster. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. (R.), The cluster of islands, lying south of the Ande- 
man Islands. 1835 Sir J. Ross NV. I. Pass. x. 148 Some 
clusters of islets. 1854 TomLinson A vago’s Astron. 47 Ob- 
jects, which had been called nebula, are evidently nothing 
but clusters of stars. 

b. fg. Of immaterial things. 

1768-74 Tucker L/. Nat. (1852) II. 448 Sensitive and re- 
flective ideas.. will run together in clusters. 1855 H:?: 
Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. ii. 175 The component 
feelings can unite into coherent. -clusters. " 

4. Comb. a, In names of certain plants having 
clustered fruit, as clester-cherry, -grape, -nectarine, 
-pine, -potato, etc.; b. cluster-candlestick, a 
branched candlestick, a candelabrum; cluster- 
cherry, the bird-cherry or hag-berry (Prevzs 
Fadis) ; cluster-cup, a kind of fungus or morbid 
growth on the leaves of plants; cluster-spring, 
a spiral carriage-spring, composed of several sepa- 
rate springs; ‘+ cluster-sugar, ? moist or raw 
sugar; }+cluster-tene, the stalk of a bunch of 
grapes. See also CLUSTERFIST. 

1859 Mrs. Gaskett Round Sofa 7 A great *cluster-candle- 
stick.. bearing seven or eight was-lights. 1823 Worpsw. 
Scenery Lakes iii. 77 [The] wild *cluster-cherry (here called 
heck-berry), 1883 Gi. Words 733 Growing on the under 
sides of leaves may be found many beautiful little objects 
known as “clustercups. ‘These clustercups are probably... 
conditions of rusts and mildews and brands. 1664 EveLyn 
Kad. Llort. (1729! 234 Vines..Morillon, Chassela, *Cluster 
Grape. 1707-12 J. Mortimer //usbandry \J.\, The small 
black grape is by some called the currant, or clustergrape. 
¢ 1865 Letuesy in Circ. Se, 1. 106/1 The “cluster pine of 
Bordeaux (Pinus pinaster). 1791 BENTHAM Iks. (1838-43) 
X. 257 A good English acre should produce at least 480 
hushels of the “cluster potato. 1694 Westmacorr Script. 
Tlerb. 35 Boiled and evaporated to the consistence of 
Honey, which when cold, is granulated to our *Clyster or 
Kitchin Sugar. ¢ 1420 Pallad.on II usb. x. 194 The *clos- 
ter tenes in hoote picke be brent. 

Cluster klasta1),v. Also5clustir, 6 clouster, 
cloyster ; fa. ¢. and ffle. 5 clustret, -id, -it, 5-7 
clustred; fr. pple. 7-8 clustring. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. ¢rans. 
1. To gather or group in a cluster. 


pa. pple.) 

1398 T'revisa Barth. De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) 159 The 
guttes ben clustred and bound togider. @1400-59 Ale.r- 
ander 3668 Grapis of gracious stanes. Sum were of cristall 
clere clustrid to-gedire. 1712 Srurie Spect. No. 294 Pt 


(Usually in 


All the Jewels that .. can be clustered in her Bosom, 1832 
Ht. Marnineau dla of Gar, i. 1 The islands which are 
clustered around the Western shore of Argyleshire. 1842 


Tennyson Tzvo Vosces xxiv, Not less .. would .. The fox- 
glove cluster dappled bells. 
2. To furnish or cover with clusters. (In pa. pple.) 
21400 50 Alexander 978 A clenecroune on his hede clus- 
tird with gemmes. c1400 Destr. Troy 1634 Ylion was .. 
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clustrit with towres. 1797 Soutney Lett. fr. Spain (1799) 
158 Mountains clustered with the fruitful pines. 1830 — 
Fug. Dragon i, The walls and towers are cluster'd And 
every hill and height. .isthrong’d. 1856 Masson ss. Prose 
§ V. 462 When the stem of the original poetic thought. .is 
clustered over with rich parasitic fancies. 

IQ. tutr. 

3. To congregate in a cluster or group; to as- 
semble, collect closely. 

1541 Payne Catiline xiv. 18 b, Cloustrynge together in 
companyes by nyght, they prepared weapons. 1576 FLem- 
inG Panoplie Ep, 276 The rest clustering about mee. 
1618 Botton Florus 1. vi. 96 Swarms of bees which clus- 
tred upon the Roman ensignes. 1742 Younc Nf. Th, iii. 
63 Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes. 1837 DisrAe.i 
Venetiai.x, They were glad to cluster round the large fire. 
1884 W. C. Smitu Avédrostan 58 All their happiest memo- 
ries cluster round Those of your name. 

4. To grow or be situated in a cluster or in 
clusters, to form a cluster. 

1590-1634 [see CLusTERING Jf/. a.]. 1798 Worpsw. We 
are Seven i, Many acurl..clustered round her head. 1827 
Keste Chr. ¥., Thursday bef. Easter, Vhat grapes of gall 
Should cluster round thine healthiest shoot. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xi. § 504 Vhe antarctic icebergs which 
cluster off the Falkland Islands. 

b. Of shot fired from a gun: see CLUB v. 5 b. 
@. 7ztv. sense corresponding to 2. (Cf. to 
swarm with.) 

1842 S. Lover Handy Audy lili, Stupendous crags, clus- 
tering with all variety of verdure. 

+5. To form into clots, to clot or stick together. 
Obs. rare. Cf. CLUTTER. 

1561 Hottyrusn Hom, Afoth, 17 a, Put in eche of the 
bagges an vnce of cumin, and quilt the same bagges croswyse 
that the cumin do not cluster, 

Clustered (klustaid\), ff/. a. Also 6 (in 
sense 4) claustered. [f. CLUSTER + -ED.] 

1. Growing or placed in a cluster, forming a 
cluster ; grouped, closely collected. 

e325 &. E. Alizt. P. B. 367 Mony clustered clowde clef 
alle in clowtez. 1627 Drayron Agincourt cexvii, Ere they 
through the cluster’d crouds could get. 1697 Drypen lrg. 
Ecé. 1. 34 Cluster’d Grapes shall blush on every Thorn. 
1870 Hooker Stud. /lora 204 Heads + in. long, sessile, 
clustered. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’'s Phauer. & Ferns 
142 Clustered crystals, or klinorhombic solitary crystals, 

b. Arch. Clustered pillar (column, pier). * seve- 
ral slender pillars or shafts attached to each other 


so as to form one’ (Gwilt Evecycl. Archit.). 

1874 Parker /élust. Gothic Archit, 1. iit. 98 The pillars 
are clustered, and clustered vaulting-shafts are introduced. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit, 11. 78 The great feature of 
Gothic architecture, the clustered pier. 

2. Furnished or covered with clusters. 

1645 Quarters Sol, Recant. xi. 5 Now maist thou sit be- 
neath thy clustred Vine. 1804 J. GrAname Saddath 438 
The cluster’d vine there hardly tempts The traveller’s 
hand. 1855 M. ArNotp Poems, Gipsy Child 6 The swing- 
ing waters and the cluster’d pier. 

3. In the names of various species of plants that 


produce their flowers or fruit in clusters. 

1861 Miss Pratr Flower, Pl. WII. 342 Canpannla 
gtlomerata, Clustered Bell-flower. /did. V. 296 Funcus, 
Clustered Alpine Rush. 

+4. Coagulated, clotted. Oés. 

a15347 SurREY yverd u. 352 His crisped lockes all clus- 
tred with his blood. r5sr Turner Herbal 1. Diiij b, 
Persely helpeth the hardenes of the pappes that cometh of 
claustered [1578 Lyte Docdcews 606 clustered] mylke. 

+ Clusterfist. Oés. [f CiusTer in sense of 
lump, clumsy mass + Fist; cf. CLuNCH-FIST,] 

a. A clumsy-fisted fellow; a clown, boor, lout. 
b. A ‘close-fisted’ or grasping fellow ; a niggard. 
161x Cotcr., Homme de porc & de boeuf, A grosse, base, 
rude, vnciuile, or vnmanerly churle, a clunch, a clusterfist. 
1652 Urqunart Zewel Wks. (1834) 213 Cluster-fists and ra- 
pacious varlets. 1655tr. Mvancion 1.11.74 My owne cakes.. 
of which he never proffered me so much as the least crum, 
so base a cluster-fist was he. 1658 CLeveLtanp ustic 
Rampant Wks. (1687 470 The Charter, which was no where 
extant but in the Noddles of these Cluster-fists. 1675 CoTTon 
Poet, Wks. (1765) 276 A whole hundred Cluster-fists. 

So + Ciuster-fisted, a. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 44, 1 noted many of them to be 
very cluster-fisted lubbers. 

Clustering (klustarin\, 242. sé. 
of the verb CLUSTER. 

1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 61 The clustering together 
of calamities. 1858 De Quincry A utobiog. Sk. Wks. IL. v. 
232 A thin diffusion of humble dwellings—here a scattering, 
and there a clustering. 

Clustering, ///. a. That clusters ; see verb. 

1sgo Srenser /. Q. ut. ix. 16 In the ayre their clust’ring 
armie flies, 1610 Suaxs. Tes, 1v. i. 112 Vines, with clus- 
tring bunches growing. 1634 Mitton Comus 54 His clus- 
tering locks With ivy berries wreathed. 1813 Bvron Corsasr 
un. ii, Spell-bound within the clustering Cyclades ! 

Hence Clusteringly adv. 

+ Clusterous, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. CLUSTER sd. 
+-ous.] In a cluster, thronging. 

1583 STANYUURST “Zi ness 1. (Arb.) 23 Thee clusterus heerd- 


The action 


ock. 
Clusterways, -wise, adv. [f. CLusren sé. 
+-WAYS, -WISE.] In the manner of a cluster. 
1725 Brapiey Fam, Dict. s.v. Palma Christi, The seed 
grows cluster wise. /d7d. 5. v. Pepper, The Pepper-Corns 
stick to one another Clusterways. 
Clustery (klzstori), a. 


Abounding in clusters. 


{f. CLUSTER sd. +-Y.] 


CLUTCH. 


1611 FLorio, Grasfoldso, clustry, full of clusters. 161 
Coter., Grumeleux, clottie, cluttering, clusterie. 1721- in 
BatLey, JOHNSON, etc. 

Clutch (klotf),sd.1 Forms: a. 3-6 cloke, B. Sc. 
4-cluke,(5 clucke, 5-cluik, 7-8 clook,8—eleuk), 
y. 3-Q cloche, 6-7 clooch. 8. 5-6 clowch(e, 6-7 
clouche, cloutch, 7 clowtch. «. 7- clutch. [A 
word, or train of words, of difficult history. The 
earliest form exemplified is ME. close, Se. clitke, 
of which the normal modern form would be c/ook. 
Of this, ME. clache, 17the. clooch (rime brooch’, 
appears to be a palatalized southern form; but 
the conditions of the crigin of this and clowéch, 
clouch (rime fozch), are obscure. Clefch, which 
since the 17th c. has superseded the other forms 
(exc. dial. cloke, clook, cluke\, came in apparently 
from the verb CLurcH, q.v. It is to be noticed 
that with the obsolescence of the earlier forms, the 
original literal sensc of ‘claw’ also disappeared, 
and the senses now in use are mainly those of a 


noun of action from the verb. 

For ME. clok(e, normally we should expect an OE. *cléc, 
cléce. But, as under Broox v we see a ME. érdke (beside 
brouk), from OE. briican, so here, ME. cloke (? beside 
*clouke) may represent an OE. *clie or cliice. This would 
represent an OTeut. *A/#4a- or Adithkdn-, a deriv. of the vb. 
root *Aluk-, kleuk-, whence came *lukjan, OE. clyec(e)an, 
Cuitcr, Crutcu. Thus close would be ultimately related 
to these verbs, As we cannot on any phonetic principles 
explain the palatalized forms cléche, clooch, cloutch, it 
seems probable that these were produced by the influence 
of the vb. clucche, clutch, upon the sb. cléke, *clouk, and 
that the sb. was thus brought gradually in form and sense 
into direct identification with the verb, as we see, under the 
verb, that the latter has also been brought in sense into 
cleser association with the sb.] ‘ 

l. The claw of a beast or bird of prey, or of a 
fiend: mostly in Z/. claws, talons, paws. Also 
contemptuously of a human hand: cf. paw. 

a. cloke. now dal. 

a@x2z25 Aucr. R, 130 Uorte huden hire vrom his kene 
clokes. Jd%¢, 102, 174. 1340 Hamrote 27. Corse. 6936 
Vermyn..In bam fest pair clokes full depe. ?@1400 A/orte 
Arth. 792 Syche buffetez he [the bear] hym rechez with hys 
brode klokes. ¢ 1460 Towsneley Alyst. 324 (Matz.) Fro dede 
you kleke in kloke. 1883 //sddersf. Gloss., Cloke, the nail 
or claw of a cat. 

B. cluke, chith, cleuk (kltik, kl6k). Chiefly Sc. 
c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 1414 With pi clukis. 
c1450 Henryson Jor. Fables 14 Syne by the clucke there 
craftelie [the mouse] can hing. 1s00-20 Dunbar Fem3est 
Freiy 118 Had he reveild bene to the rwikis, Thay had him 
revin all with thair clwikis. 1513 Douctas ves 1x, ix. 
82 The egill .. Within hys bowand clukis had vp clawcht 
A 3o0ng signet. 1530 Lynpesay Jest. Papyugo 1169 The gled 
the pece clancht in his cluke. 1641 Iit/s Recreations, 
Epit. M. Mar-Prel. (1654) (N.) The devil has him fanged 
In his kruked klukes [vise bukes]. 1977 Poems Buchan 
Dialect (1785) 12 (Jam.) Can well agree wi’ his cair cleuck. 
1868 G. Macponatp &. Falconer 1. 101, I never had sic 
a combination .. atween iny cleuks afore, 
++. cloches, clooches. Obs. 

ax300 Body & Soul 365 Map’s Poens (Wright) 338 Thei 
haddin on hym leyd here scharpe cloches alle tho. 1377 
Lanci. 2. 22. B. Prol. 154 He [cat] wil. .Cracche vs, or 
clowe vs, and in his cloches holde. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowdle 
1. xxii. (1859) 28 Fro the cloches..of Sathanas. 1589 FLem- 
inc Virgil's Georg. i. 2 Now scortching Scorpius draweth 
in his armes (or crooked clooches'. 

+. clowch, clouch, clowtch. Obs. 

¢ 1460 J. Russet. BA, Nurture 503 (in Babces Bh.) Cast it 
not in youre clowche [7z#7e-zd, sowche]. 1604 T. Wricut 
Lass. Vv. § 4. 277 Who shall keepe lands or livings vnder the 
Clouches ofsuch ravinous Kytesand devouryng Cormorants? 
1607 Torsett Serpents (1653) 769 Ox-flies and Brimsees.. 
whatsoever they lay their clowtches on, that they hold fast. 

€, clutch (rare). 

1655 R. Fansuaw Casoen’ Lusiad iii. 6 That Zone 
where Cancer hends his clutch. 

2. The hand, or more commonly in £/. ‘ hands 
in a sense of rapacity and cruclty’ (J.). In the 
expressions 77, zzf0, out of hs clutches, the sense 
has since the 17the. gradually passed from ‘ claws, 
grasping hands’, to ‘grips, grasp, tight-hold’ as 
in 3. The singular, ‘in his clutch’, has even more 
completely passed from ‘ claw’ to ‘ grasp’. 

a. 1525 SKELTON JWaenyf. 1900 Who is yonder that grymly 
lokys? Fansy, Adewe, for I wyll not come in his clokys. 

B. ax693 Sc. Presb. Log. (1738) 114 At last I got you 
out of his clooks. 

y. 1586 J. Hooxer Girald, Zrel, in Holinshed 11. 142/1 
The earle hauing the gouernor .. within his clooches. 1600 
W. Warson Quodlibets Reliz. & State (1602) 32 If euer they 
get me within their clooches. 

8. [e1430 Mermes Bird x\viii. in Ashm. (1652) 233 In 
Chorles clowchys com y never more.] @1535 More Hs. 
ii. (R.}, I haue thee in my clouche [7z7ze pouche]. 1563 83 
Foxe A. § A/. 1703 Good Samuel!. .mekely yeelded himselfe 
into their clouches. 1587 Le¢t. 28 Aug. in //ard. ALS. 296. 
46 If the flete of the Peru. .fall in Dracke’s clowches. 1590 
Spenser J’, Q. 1. x. 20 ‘Too wise..to come into his clouch 
again. 1642 J. Taytor God's Fudgem. 1. n. i. 153 A cruell 
and ougly shaped divell, striving .. to get into his clouches 
a yong man. 

€. 1602 Suaxs. ‘am. v. i. 80 But Age..hath caught me 
in his clutch. 164x Mitton Ch, Disesp. u. (1851) 67 From 
the greasie clutch of ignorance and high feeding. 1650 — 
Lett, State (1851) 264 To get her again into his Clutches. 
1656 Morr Avtid. Ach. 1. viii. (1712) 23 Gigantick Spirits. . 
who.. might take the Plannets up in their prodigious 
Clutches. 1678 Butter 7/72, 11. i, 1202 Before ’t was in your 
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clutches power. @ 1699 Stituncrt. (J.), If | ever more come 
near the clutches of such a giant. a@1704 R. L'’strance 


| 


(J.), It was the fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of | 


acat. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 25 » 4 (He] escapes the 
Clutches of the Hanginan. 1741 Ricuarpson /’amela 1824) 
I. xxxi. so, I had got out of his clutches, 1818 Cruise 
Digest V1. 223 It was left to the clutches of the law. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 143 Wulf fell into 
William's clutches. 

b. dial. (see quot.) 

1877 NIV. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Clutch, ahandful : ‘a clutch 
of bread is all I want.’ f 
3. Tight grip or grasp; the act of clutching. 
Sce zee his clutch, from 16th ec, in 2. Quot. 1661 
may mean ‘hand’. 

(1661 Characters (T.), For fear his dirty clutch should 
grease it.) 1784 Cowrir Zash v. 317 And force the beggarly 
lust doit..from the clutch of Poverty. 1835 Marryar Jae. 
Faithf, xvii, 1 can't hold on ten seconds more .. my clutch 
is going now. 1865 CartyLe Fredh. Gt. V. xix. v. 509 
Boscawen got clutch of the Toulon flect. 1878 Browninc 
Poets Croisic 13 If any loosed her clutch. : 

4. An act of grasping @/, a sudden and violent 
attempt to scize. 

1831 Cartytr Sart. Aes... iii, It was all an expiring clutch 
at populs is 1860 Froupve Hist, Eng. VI. 35 After one 
violent clutch at his beard. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. iv. 133 
To make a clutch at the military force in Scotland. 

b. Within clutch ; = within reach of one’s grasp. 

1837 Cartyite Fr. Rev. 1. au. vii, When the golden fruit 
seemed within clutch, 

+5. A clutch-fist, a miser. Ods. 

1630 J. ‘Taytor (Water P.) Zaylor’s Motlo Wks. 1. 54/1 A 
hard-hearted miserable Clutch. 

6. a. Alech. A coupling for throwing the working 
parts into or out of action at will. 

1814 R. Bucnanan Aid Work (1823) 413 Couplings which 
have no coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Func. 1V. 360/1 Clutches are arranged 
to throw the working parts intoand out of gear as required. 
1882 Mechan. World 4 Mar. 136,11 Thecircumstances under 
which clutches are employed are very various. 

b. A mechanical contrivance with two hooked 
arms for clipping or clutching the bodics to be 
lifted by a crane. ete. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. §79/1 A gripper .. in the foun- 
dry-crane, whose clutches take hold of two gudgeons in the 
centers of the ends of the flask. 

@. Nant. =Cnurcu. 
c1850 Audim, Navig, (Weale) 113 Crutches or clutches, 
the crooked timbers fayed and bolted upon the foot-waling 
abaft, for the security of the heels of the half-timbers. 

‘7. Comb, clutch-fist, a miser; also a., miserly ; 
clutch-fisted a.; clutch-box (from sense 6), a 
box-shaped clutch in which one eylindrical piece 
of metal interlocks with a counterpart. 

1875 Ure Dict, Arts IIL. 1176 Thrown in and out of gear 
by a *clutch-box and lever. 1879 Cassed/’s Techu. Educ. 
IV. 397/2 (Cotton-Spinning) When the carriage has reached 
the extremity of the stretch, it comes in contact with a pro- 
jection... which .. disengages the clutch-boxes. a 1643 W. 
Cartwricut Ordinary u. i, An old rich *clutch.fist knight. 
1635 Austin Afedit. 289 Though we are Borne *Clutch-fisted, 
When we die We spread our Palmes, and let the World slip 
by. ¢1690 Dict. Cant. Crew, Clnichfisted, the same as 
Close-fisted. 

Clutch, s/.2. [A variant of CLetcH in samc 
sense ; app. in its origin a southern dialeet form, 
being found in the Glossaries of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, etc.}] A CLEeTcH; a brood of chickens, a 
* laying“ or ‘sitting’ of eggs. 

1721 Brapwey /7hrlos. Acc. Wks, Nat. 85 They can 
renew and make gocd their lost Clutch of Eggs. 19774 
Gotpsm. Nat, Hist, 1. 1. (1776) V.57 These birds .. lay 
generally from forty to fifty eggs at one clutch. 1825 
Warerton Mand. S. Amer, 1.1. 154 It must have been 
hatched in A®olus’s cave, amongst a clutch of squalls and 
tempests, 1874 Coves Birds N. IV, 302 Vhe eggs .. range 
from three to six in a clutch. 1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., 
Clutch, a brood of chickens : a covey of partridges. 1885, 
Daily News 14 July 2/1 In Ireland almost every peasant 
rears a clutch of geese. 

Clutch (klvtf), v1 Forms: 4 cluchche, 4-5 
clucche, cluche, 6- clutch. Also ? 4-5 cloche, 7 
clouch. J. pple. 4-5 cloughte, 6-7 cloucht, 7 
elutch’t, -ed. [The ME. clecche(n was app. a 
phoneticvariant of c/icche,Cuireu: cf. wench, crutch, 
such, rush, shet,all with z from original z or y. The 
earlier senses of clztch and clutch were identical, 
but in their development they diverged. An asso- 
ciation arose between cééch and ME. sb. cloke, 
whereby close was gradually assimilated in form 
to clutch, while both verb and substantive ap- 
proached each other in sense: /o clutch is now 
mainly ‘to grasp with clokes or claws’, a cletch is 
now mainly ‘a grasp or grip with claws’. The 
rare forms of the vb., cloche, clouche, were prob- 

from the sb. Cf. CLovenr.] 

I. Obsolete senses. 

+1. zutr. To bend or crook as a joint; =CuitcH 
2, Obs. 

2e1325 Old Age in Rel. Ant, II. 211, I clyng, I cluche, I 
croke, I couwe. ¢1325 Z. E. Addit, P. Bis41 His cnes 
cachchez to close & cluchches his hommes. 1377 Lancet. 
P, Pl. Yxvu. 188 The fyngres.. powere hem failleth to 
clucche [v, r. cluche, clicche, cleuche, clyche] or to clawe, 
to clyppe or to holde. 
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2. rans. To incurve the frgers, close or clench 
the haud; =Cuivcn 1. ? Obs. 

1595 Suaks. John u, i. 589 Not that I haue the power to 
clutch my hand, When his faire Angels would salute my 
palme. 1614 ‘I. Avams Devil's Banguct 24 ‘Vheir hands 
clutch’t. 1627 Drayton Agincourt cexxiv, With their 
clutcht Gauntlets cuffing one another. 1703 Moxon Alech. 
Excre. 76 The Blade is clasped .. by the clutched inside of 
the middle and third Fingers. /é¢4. 121 In their clutehed 
left Hand. 

+b. To interlock the fingers. Obs. 

1609 Hotrann Amim. Marcell, xxix. ti. 360 Fingers 
clutched crosse one within another (complicatis articulis). 
1644 Butwer Céérof, 29 With Hand in Hand and Fingers 
clutched one within another, 

+3. zuir, Yo stick, to cling fogether; = Cxircn 
6.- Obs. 

c1425 A/S, Lami 656. f.1 i Halliw.) Soa canker unclene hit 
cloched togedres. e 

IL. Current senses, connected with CLutcu sé. 

4. trans. To seize with claws or clutches; to 
seize convulsively or cagerly. Also with away, off, 
up: to snatch with clutches. 

1393 Ianci. /. 7’. C.1. 172 A cat. .he wol..To hus clees 
clawen (v7. clochen}] ows. 1818 Scott A/ré, Alid?, ix, With 
all the fingers spread out as if to clutch it. 1832 L. Hunr 
Poems 166 Vhen issues forth the bee to clutch the thyine. 
1865 Dicks Aéut, Fr. ut. viii. Clutched off to a great 
blank barren Union ITouse. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. 
(1876) ILI. xii. 198 ‘The prince who so vigorously clutched 
the straw at the moment of his birth. 1875 Heirs Aném. 
& Mast. v. 133, I clutched up the cat. 

b. adbsol. 

1866 Dickens Reprinted Pieces 156 Though he. .scraped, 
and clutched, and lived miserably. 1879 Proctor Pleas. 
Ways Sc. xiii. 327 Very young children .. distinctly clutch 
with the toes, 

5. To hold tightly in the bent or closed hand; 
to hold with a tight or determined grasp. 

160z Marston Antonio's Kevenge Prol., The earth is 
cloucht In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe. 1605 
Suaks. A/acé. 1.1. 34 Is this a Dagger, which I see before 
me? Come, let ine clutch thee. 1649 Mitton £vhon. xviii. 
Wks. (1847) 319/1 ‘The Sword he resolves to clutch as fast, 
as if God with his own hand had put it into his. 1703 
Moxon Alech. “Exerc. 216 Clutehing the Shank of the 
Blade ..in the right hand, 18383 Gitmour J/ongols xviii. 
213 Clutched in such a paralysing grip. 
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1619 Frercuer False One u. ili, The sea.. When with her 
hollow murinurs she invites me And clutches in her storms. 
21726 Cottier On Thought (J, A man may ..clutch the 
whole globe in one intellectual grasp. 1836 Emerson Nature, 
Beauty Wks. (Bohn) IT. 147 ‘The beauty that shimmers in 
the ycllow afternoons of October, who ever could clutch it? 

6. zutr. To make a clutch a/, to make an eager 
effort to seize. 

1831 Cartyte Sart. Res. I. viii, How we clutch at 
shadows. 1860 Froune //ist. /Eug. VI. xxx. 32 He [Sussex] 
clutched at the canopy under which she was sitting, and 
tore it down, 1868 E. Epwarps Aaleigh 1. xxv. 639 Asa 
drowning man clutches at the floating straws. 

Clutch, v2 [f. CuurcH 54%] “rans. To 
hatch (chickens). 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. m1, it, Schemes .. imagined to 
clutch all the eggs of a hen, and thus turn her produce to 
the greatest advantage. /dfd¢. 11. iv, The Hen seldom 
clutches a brood of Chickens above once a season. 

Clute, obs. f. CLout; var. of Coot, Sc., hoof. 

Cluthalite (klzpaleit). Aviz. [f. L. Clittha 
the river Clyde in Scotland +-titr.] A flesh-red 
variety of ANALCITE. 

1836 T. Tuomson A/in. 1.329. 1868 Dana A/in. 433 The 
Cluthalite of Thomson occurs in flesh-red vitreous crystals 
in amygdaloid at the Kilpatrick Hills. 

Cluther, dial. f. CLurren. 

Cluts, the burdock: sce CLOTE. 

Clutt(e, obs. form of Ciovr sé.1 and Cror z,. 

Clutter (klzta1), sé. [This and the vb. of same 
form appear to have arisen late in the 16th c. and 
to have become suddenly very common, after 
which they went to a great extent out of literary 
use, though retained in some senses dialectally, 
and in U. S. 

In sense 1 the word was evidently a phonetic variant of 
Crotrer, from Crot (which had occas. the form e/ut), 
Afterwards, influenced perh. Bb association with cfuster, it 
was taken to mean ‘an assemblage, crowd, medley "; and 
still later, perh. by association with e/after, the notion of 
noise entered in, so as to give the sense of mingled and con- 
fused noise (cf. EF ris. &éd¢er a rattle, Aldtern to rattle). ) 

+1. A clotted mass; coagulation; = CLorrer, 
CLopbEn, CLUDDER. Ods. 

1580 HoLtyuann Treas. Fr. Tong, Grumetenu.xr, full of clots 
orclutters. 1611 Cotcr., Turonibes de sang, clots or clut- 
ters of congealed bloud. . 

2. A collected mass, a collection; a crowded 
and confused assemblage. 

1666 J. Serceant Letter of Thanks 125 You huddle 
together a clutter of Citations. 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. 
xu. 618 Impossible to have found so little a thing, in so 
great a clutter of thick, and deep Grass. 1674 N. Farrrax 
Bulk & Sela, 99 Vhe world or whole clutter of bodies, 1791 
Cowrer Comm, Alilton Wks. 1837 XV. 304 A clutter of 
consonants with only a single vowel to assist their utterance, 
1792 A. Younc Trav. France 133 Allis a clutter of narrow, 
crooked, dark, and dirty lanes, ~ A ; 

b. Crowded confusion; ‘litter’. Now d/a/. and 
OSS: 
1694 R. L’Estrance Fables cxx. (1714) 137 He saw what 


CLUTTER. 
a Clutter there was with huge, over-grown Pots. a 1825 
Fousy Voc. £, Anglia, Clnttcr, confusion, disorder. In 


our use of the word, there is no idea of ‘uoise, cliunour or 
bustle'...‘ ‘The room is in a clutter’, if the tables aud chairs 
stand in disorder. «@ 1864 THlawiuorne Dr. Grimshawe's 
Secret 292 The musty and dusty clutter and litter of things 
gone by, 1884 /ostor «Mass.) Frud, 32 Dec. 4/2 To-day all 
the clutter of the aisles was removed and the fair presented 
«-a more regular and orderly arrangement of exlnbits. 

3. The crowded confusion of movement and busi- 
ness; turmoil, bustle, stir. arch. or dral. 

1649 Amarose Adedia v. (1652) 104 What a clutter of bust- 
nesses crossing one the other. 1704 Swirt ¥. 7nd iv, (1709) 
73 In the inidst of all this clutter and revolution in comes 
Peter. 1723 Du For Col Jack (1840) rg2 By the hurry 
and clutter they were in to get allready for a fight. a 1734 
Noxtu /2vamt, 5. ii. 2135 1740) 105 What Clutter there wus 
in Town about getting off. 17681. Buys Dict. Perms Art, 
al Clutter, a Bustle or Stir. 

4. Noisy turmoil or disturbance, hubbub. (Cf, 
CuATTEN.) arch. or dral. 

1656 W. Corrs Artof Simpling 8 What those things were 
which.. Leah and Rachel kept such a clutter about. 1669 
W. Simpson //ydrol. Clym. 348 All the clutter will be 
hush'd. 1727 Swiet 70 Very Young Lady, Those ladies, 
who are apt to make the greatest clutter on such occasions. 
1778 Camp Guide 14 Vhat for mere religion, there should 
be such a clutter. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxv, Vhe dwarf .. 
making a most important clutter as he extinguished their fire. 

5. A noise consisting of the disorderly inixture of 
many rapid and more or less simultaneous sounds ; 
mingled rattle. (Cf CLatten.) arch. or dal. 

16ss T. Laviy Bf. Fisher xiv. 1oz A Cannon bullet .. 
made such a horrible noyse and clutter, as it went thorough. 
1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. u. Wks. 1738 I. 16 The clutter of 
their Horse, and of their Wheels. 1702 Vanurucu False 
Friend v.i, L heard such a clutter of small shot—‘ Murder ! 
murder! murder! rape! fire!’ a1748 Watts Disc. Educ. 
ii, Let (children] be instructed not to speak in a swift 
hurry, with a tumult of syllables and clutter upon their 
lips. 1841 L. Ilunr Seer (1864) 41 Now atid then comes a 
clutter of drops against the glass, made by a gust of wind. 

6. Cowé., clutter-clutter, continuous or repeated 
noise or clatter; clutterdepouch, an obsolete 
dance; clutter-fisted a., ?clumsy-handced: cf. 
CLUSTEN- FISTED., 

1608 Arwin Nest Ninn. (2842. 27 Clutter fisted, long of 
arme, Bodied straight and slender’'d. 1641 Brome Yoviall 
Crew iu. Wks. 1873 III. 371 Daunce Clutterdepouch; and 
Hannykin booby. 1691 //ist. A'clat. Gen. Assembly Edin. 
49 A Clutter Clutter of words and canting phrases which 
cannot be understood. 

Clutter, v. [Goes with the sb., q.v.] 

+1. gtr. To run together in clots; to clot, 
coagulate. Also /rans. =CLOTTER v. 1. Obs. 

1601 Hoivanp /éiny xi. xvii, It battereth and cluttereth 
into knots and balls. /ééd. xxv. xiii. (R., It killith them... 
by congealing and cluttering their bloud. 1633 RoGers 
Treat. Sacram., it. 129 Yheir sinne. .lies cluttered in their 
soules. 1676 True Gentlewoman's Delight (N.), ‘Yo make 
cream Clutter. 

2. To run together or collect in knots or heaps ; 
to crowd fogether, (Quot. 1598 connects with 3.) 

1556 J. Heyvwoop Spider §& F. 11.6 The spiders, togither 
clustring and cluttring. 1598 Geenewry Zacttus’ Aun, x1. 
x. (7622) 152 All the rest came cluttering about [c/rcnm- 
strepunt) him, crying that he should haste away to the 
Campe. 1610 Row1anps Jlart. Mark-all 45 Yo whom.. 
masterlesse men after they heard of his fame, came clutter- 
ing on heapes. a@ 1734 Nortu Z£.vam. im. vii. ? 88 malley 
-.clutters together in Ileaps, and where you find one, all 
the rest are not far. q 

3. To run in crowded and bustling disorder, 

1602 f/ist. Eng.in flart, Misc. \Malh.) 11. 455 The middle 
of the field was filled with chariots, and horsemen, clutter- 
ing and running round about. 1724 De For M/em. Cavalier 
(1840) 195 The coaches, horsemen and crowd, cluttered 
away, to be out of harm's way. 1759 STERNE 777. Shandy 
I. 2 Away they go cluttering like hey-go mad. 1824-9 
Laxpor /mag. Conv. (1846) IT. 236 They clutter and run 
and rise and escape from him. 

4. To run or move with noise of bustle and con- 
fusion ; to make a confused noise or clatter. 

1693 W. Ronertson Phrascol. Gen. 342 To clutter or 
clatter. 1768 E. Buys Diet. Terms Art, To Clutter, to 
make a noise or hurly burly. 1808 J. Mayxe Siedler Gun, 
The coffee-cups began to clutter. 1833 TENNYSON Goose vii, 
Tt clutter'd here, it chuckled there, ; : 

+ 5. éraus. To heap or crowd together in a dis- 
orderly way. Ods. or «iad. 

@ 1631 Donne Le?z. (1651) 32 Which clutters not Pray'ses 
together. 1685 Cotton -Montatgne II]. 190 We cannot 
make ourselves sure of the Supream Cause, and therefore 
clutter a great many together, to see if it may not acci- 
dentally be among them. a@ 1786 J. Co.tier (Tim Bobbin) 
IVks. 46 All the teawn were cluttert abeawt us. 

6. To crowd (a place or space with a disorderly 
assemblage of things. Now chicfly da/.and U. S. 

1674 N. Famrrax Bulk & Sets. 127 (Lest) any stragling 
bodies clutter up its rooms and stifle mt. 1688 J 7sit. Arch. 
deaconry Ely in Camb, Antig. Conanunic, 111. 346 The 
Chancell soe clutterd up wa great Monum! that it leaves 
noe Room for y? Comunion Table. 1854 THorkav Halden 
ii. (1886) go An unwieldy and overgrown establishment, 
cluttered with furniture. 1874 Sxsser Gloss., To clutter 
up, to throw into confusion: to crowd. 1885 Boston (Mass 
Jrnl. & Jan, 1/6 At present the sides of the highways. are 
cluttered with these pipes. 

7. To throw into mental confusion and disorder. 


now -/a/. and U.S. 

1688 Trial Lady A. Lisle in State Trials X1.297 Witness 
My lord, I am so baulked I do not know what IJ say myself 
—Tell me what you would have me to say, for Lam cluttered 


CLUTTERED. 


out of my senses, 1888 Detroit Free Press, I've seed strange 
things in my time, but this clutters me! 

8. To utter words contusedly and hurriedly: 
often, as a habitual defect of utterance; ef. Ciut- 
TERE. 

1654 Trape Commit. Jods i. 1g This messenger cluttereth 
éut all at once. 1656 Loverace Laecasta (1639) 731.) All 
that they Bluster’d and clutter'd wiscly for, you play. 1813 
W. Taytor Lug. Syuouyms (1856) 254 Spoken with syllabic 
distinctness .. articulated, and not cluttered. 1878 tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl, Med, XIV. 817 A young preacher who 
cluttered very badly. 

Cluttered, f//. a. [f. CLurrer v. +-ED.] 

+ L. Run together in clots, clotted, coagulatcd ; 
=CLorrerREeD. Obs. 

1577-87 Hounsunpn Lugland y. xv. I. 94/2 With the red 
mantle of their cluttered bloud. 161z Dravron /’oly-olb. 
xvill, Cluttered gore. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in Edeu 151 
It..provoketh urine, dissolveth cluttered gravel. 

2. Crowded so as to cause confusion. , U.S.) 

1865 Cowwimvenuwealth (Boston) 11 Mar., A little dingy 
room, cluttered with pots, kettles, tables and chairs. 1888 
Harpers Mag. Nov. 964;2 Without being cluttered, it 
gives a sense of the fulness of the English world. 

Clu‘tterer. [f. CLurrer v.+-rr.] One who 
clutters (see esp. sense 8 of vb.). 

1878 tr. Zicnuissen's Cycl, Med, XIV. 817 A certain operator 
cut the tongue of a clutterer, whom he erroneously thought 
to be a stutterer. 

Cluttering (klvtorin’, o/. sé. 
the vb. CLurrer, in various senses. 

1677 Der Relat. Sir. 1. (1659) 6 Thumping, shuffing, and 
cluttering. 1606 Warner déb. Lug. xiv. xci. (1612) 369 
‘The noueltie of Cooches scath’d me so, As from their drifts 
and cluttering I knew not where to go. 1660 H. Morr 
JWyst. Godl, v. x. 169 The cluttering of Trees together to 
keep the Sun off from him. 1843 Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xxxvi, Noisy with the .. cluttering of fowls in coops. 1878 
tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XIV. 817 The defect of speech 
called by. .the English Cluttering. 

Clu-ttering, ///. 2. That clutters; speaking 
with hurried and confused utterance. lence Clu‘t- 
teringly, adv. 

1624 Bp. Mountacu Gage 48 Masters ..that goe work- 
manlike, and not like you, clutteringly to worke. 1748 J. 
Mason L£déocut. 17 To cure a thick confused cluttering 
Voice. «a1g9x Wescey Jf &s, (1872) XIII. 519 Speaking in 
a thick, cluttering inanner. 

+ Clu'tterment. Oés. or dial, [f. CLUTTER v. 
+-MENT.] Crowding, confused and noisy bustle ; 
also concer, that which crowds and confrises a placc. 

w6rr CotGr., Zourébe, prease, crowd, thrust, throng, clut- 
terment. 1630 Hotypay 7uchnogamia Civ b, Here a chaire, 
there a tub..here a wheele, there a reele; and an hundred 
such clutterments. @ 1693 Urounart Aaéedass int. xiii, A 
solitary Privacy far from the rustling clutterments of the 
tumultuous and confused World. 

+ Cluttery. Ofs. rave. Disorder and dirt. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. i. 172 Their Churnes and 
Presses neat, there was no clutt’ry In Pantry, Milk-house, 
dairy, nor in Butt’ry. 

[Cluttish, prob. error for Shurtisu. ] 

1602 24d Pt. Retura fr. Parnass. vy. iv. (Arb.) 70 And 
thou my cluttish landresse Cinthia, Nere thinkes on Furors 
linnen, Furors shirt. 

Cluve, var. of CLoor, hoof, claw. 

Cly, sd. Thicves cant, (cf. CLy v.] (See quot.) 

c1690 B. B. Dict. Cant. Crew, Ch, Money... Let's strike 
dus Chy, let’s gct his Money from him; also a Pocket. 
Iiled a Chy, Pickta Pocket. 1834 H. Ainswortn Aookivoad 
ul. v. (1878) 200 No knuckler so deftly could fake a cly. 

1858 A. Mavuew Paved with Gold 1. i. 69 ‘They're just 
utade for hooking a fogle out of a clye.’ 

Hence Cly-faker, pickpockct ; Cly-faking z'd/.sd. 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cly-faker, a pick-pocket. 

1827 Lyrrox Pelham |xxxii, They were gentlemen sharp- 
ers, and not vulgar cracksmen and clyfakers. 1862 11. 
Kinestey Navenushoe xxxv, ‘ But what is cly-faking ?’ said 
Charles. ‘Why a-prigging of wipes and sneeze-boaes, and 
ridicules, and such,’ 

Cly, v. 7hicves’ cant. Also 7-8 cloy, 7 clay. 
[Possibly in origin identical with CLyE v. below 
(LG. &leéen, klaicn), with a modified sensc ‘ scize, 
grip, or pull with the claws, clutch’, = Claw z, 2. 
Cf. the range of meaning of the latter verb; 
in Lower Rhenish dial., £dasen, Rlducn, kleucn, is 
uscd in the sense ‘steal’; and declwiwer in MHG. 
is said of the devil, just like ‘ the Kuffian (devil) cly 
thee!’ (See Grimm, A7ascn 2.)] 

l. trans. To seize; to take; to get. 

1867 Haman Caveat 86 So may we cly the larke.. The 
Ruffian clye thee! 1609 Dekrer Laathoru & Candle-lt. 
Ciijb, The Ruffian cly the ghost of the Harman beck ! 
1621 B. Joxson Gipsivs Metamorph. 1641 Bromn Jortal 
Crew u. Wks. 1873 ELL. 368 Here, safe in our Skipper, let’s 
cly off our Peck. cx6g0 B. 1. Dict. Cant. Crew, To Cly 
the Jerk, to be whipt. — 1827 Lytrvon /’ediam \xxxii, You 
deserve to cly the jerk for your patter. /déd. ‘The rufhian 
cly thee, Guinea Pig, for stashing the lush. 

2. esp. To steal. 

16x0 Rowrtanns .Vartin Mark-all 11874) 8 They are sure 
to be Clyd in the night, by the Angler, or hooker, or such 
like pilferers. 1672 R. Hean Fay. Rogue ts. v. (1874) 48 
Clay, to steal. ¢16g90 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, Claying the 
Bung, Cutting the Purse, or Picking the Pocket.  /d/d. 
Cloy, to Steal. Cloy the Clout, to Steal the Mankerchief. 
1739 Z’00r Robin \N.\, Money is now a hard commodity to 
get, insomuch that some will venture their necks for it, by 

adding, cloying, milling, filching, nabbing, etc., all which 
in plain English is only stealing. 


The action of 
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Cly-: see also CLI-. 

Clyack, var. of Cirack, kirn-cut. 

+ Clyde. Oés. [app.:—OE. c/rda plaster, poul- 
tice, f. c//0-az to stick: cf. CLiruEe.] A plaster. 

[¢ ro00 in Thorpe //o. I. 476 Se witega Isaias- worhte 
dam cyninge Ezechie clidan to his dolge. — Sax. Leechd. 
I, 154 Swylce dar clyde togelad ware.) ¢1325 EE. Alit. 
P. B. 1692 Per mony clyuy as clyde hit cly3t togeder, 

+ Clye, v. Cbs. rare. [Corresponds to WFris. 
{and Dn.) &leyen (Kilian 1598), EFris. A¢efes, 
Alaten, MLG. and LG, déeyen, &leten (see Grimm), 
‘to scratch with the nails, to claw (the head, ete.)’. 
Also in same sensc, OSw. tdeya, Norw. k/efa: cf. 
ON, dieja to itch, to scratch. From same root 
as CLAW.] frais. ‘To scratch. 

1587 M. Grove /'elops & /1ipp. (1878) 116 Her head was 
growne so hye Aboue my pute, that able she was it with 
nayles to clye. 

Clyer, var. of CLYRE; obs. form of CLEAR. 

Clyet, ? obs. form of CLEA'r (cf. sense 1, 1440). 

1466 Vann. 5 Househ. Exp. (1841) 346 Item, paid for an 
clyet for the corse bonett, iiije. 

Clyght, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Ciircu, 

+ Clyk, v. ?a by-form of Cricx. 

14.. Gower A/S, Cantadb. Ff. i. 6, f. 2 (Halliw.) Then 


..sche .. bygynnyth to chyde, And clykyth [ed. aude | 


chitereth] forthe in hure langage, Wat falshode ys in 
maryage. 

Clymacht, perversion of CLIMACTERIC. 

1719 D'Urrey Pills 11872) VI. 243 That, I wuss, Kills 
many a Puss, Before her Clymacht year, _ 

+ Clyme, cleyme. Cant. Ubs. (See quots.) 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies 
begging in the fields with Clymes or artificial Sores. ¢ 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cleymes, Sores without Pain 
raised on Beggers Bodies, by their own Artifice. [Also 
1725 Vew Cant. Dict.) 

Cly-more, obs. form of CLAYMORE. 

Clynch, Clyng, Clynk, obs. ff. CLincn, CLING, 
CLINK. 


+Clynterand, Os. rare—'. ?pres. pple. of | 


CLUNTER ; but very possibly a misreading ot cites 
and: see CLINT sh. 

a 1400-50 dl lexander 4863 He clynterand torres. 

+Clype. Sc. Ods. [Origin and sense doubtful] 
Jamieson has * An ugly, ill-shaped fellow’. 

a1g§00 Colkvlbic Sow 1, 285 (Jam.), Clarus, the long clype 
Playit on a bag pype. rg00-20 Dunnar Je secreit place 36 
Quod scho, My Clype, my vnspaynit gyane With moderis 
milk 3it in 30ur mychane. 1825 Jamison s.¥., ‘ Ne’re an 
ill-far'd clype.” AWeerus, Aberd. 


Clypeal (klipral), a. [f. L. cdyfe-sts (see below) 
+-AL.J /:xfom, Of, or pertaining to the clypeus 
of an insect; as the c/ypeal region. 

Clypea'ster. Zoo/. [f. L. cljpe-us (=clipeus) 
round shicld + Gr. da7np star.} A genus of echinoid 
Echinoderms, allied to the common sea-urchin, 
but having mouth and vent both below. 

Hence Clypea‘stroid a. and sé. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl, .1uat, 11. 33/2 In Clypeaster the shell 
is divided interiorly by vertical calcareous partitions. 1877 
Houxcey suas, Juv, Au.ix. 574 The flattened Clypeastroid, 
Scutella. : 

Clypeate (klipéeit), a. Bvol. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE; cf. L. clyfedtus armed with a shield.] 
Shaped like a buckler or round shield. So also 
‘+ Cly*peated. 

wir Petiver in Phil, Trans. XXVIII). 388 Clipeated 
Cundy Clover. 1836 /’exny Cycl. V. 252 Chypeate, resem- 
bling a round buckler, In 77eas. Bot. (1866). 

Clypeiform (klitpéiffim), a. [f. as prec. + 
-(1.ForM.] Llaving the form of a round shicld. 

1828 Stark £lem. Vat. //ist. U1. 302 Scolitarii..body 
subovoid or cylindrical; linear or clypeiform. 1872 Nicuot- 
son Palzont. 159 The carapace is clypeiform. 


+ Clypeifo-rmous, a. O/s. = prec. 

1657 Tomtixson Renou's ae 241 Some [cucumbers] 
broad and round ; others clypeiformous. 

Clypeo-, combining form of CLYPeEts, as in 
clypeo-frontal (£7fo2.), common to the clypeus 
and front. 

Clypeole (klitpioel). [ad. L. clypcolum, dim. 
of clppeum, clypeus, round shield.] A little shicld; 
‘term applicd to the lamina or receptacle on the 
inner surface of which the sporangia are attached 
in Equisctum?’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Ilence Cly‘peolar «., ‘formed Itke a little 
shield’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). Clypeolate a., 
furnished with clypeoles. 

| Clypeus (kli-prs). Lutom. [a L. cdypeus, 
properly cd/fcus round shicld.] The broad shicld- 
shaped part of the head of some insects which 
bears the labrum or upper lip. 

1834 M«Merinin Cavier’s Anim. Aingd. 440 The Zy- 
gina: are not found in the western continent. .their inferior 
palpi extend beyond the clypeus, and are pointed at the 
extremity. 1871 Darwin Desc. Van 1. x. 370 A most re- 
markable distinction between the sexes of many beetles is 
presented by the great horns which rise from the head, 
thorax, or clypeus of the males. 

Clyppe, var. of CLEPE w., to call. 

Clyre, clyer, clier. ‘«. [Clr corresponds 
to MDn. cere, Du. Aver gland, glandular swell- 


CLYSTER. 


ing, scrofula,=EFris. £/ére, Alir: ulterior history 
obscure.] A glandular swelling; usually in //. 
as name of a disease of cattle: sec quots. 
19794 Agric. Surv. Dumfries 357( Jam.) A putrid distemper 
in the throat. .called the Clyers .. It seems to be the sume 
with what in other places is called the murrain or gargle. 
1808 Jamieson s. v. He Gas uae clyres in his heart, he is an 
honest upright man, 1837 Lockxnart Scoft vii. an. 1793 
Acow..which the court..had pronounced to have what is 
called the céfcrs, a disease analogous to glanders in a horse. 
flence Clyred /f/. a., ‘having tumours in the 
flesh ’ (Jam.). 

1697 CLELAND Poems 66 (Jam.) And did not cease to cave 
and paut, While clyred back was prickt and guld. 

Clyse. (oca/, [app. f. F. deluse: it may pos- 
sibly go back to an aphetic ME. c/use with @: 
chy Crow, Cruss || = Crowds 

1882 Spectator 6 May 595 In the Reports of the Somerset 
Drainage Commissioners, the sluices and locks under their 
jurisdiction are called * Clyses’. 

+ Clysma‘tic. Oés. rare, [f. Gr. «Avopa, 
xdAvapat- ‘clyster, drench’+-1¢c.] A method of 
injection or infusion ; transfusion. 

1684 tr. Bouet's Merc, Compit. xix. 714 An Operation of 
Infusion, or a new Clysmatick, or sort of Clystering, when 
through an opened Vein, hy putting a small Pipe into the 
Orifice, there is injected. .some liquor, etc. 

Clysmian (kli-zmian), a. rave. [f. as next+ 
-IAN. Cf. F. cdysmien, perhaps the immcdiate 
source.] (See quot.) 


1882 Syd, Soc. Lex., Clysmian, applied to a class of soils- 


of transport and alluvium, or of inundation and attrition, be- 
cause evidently the product of transport and mechanical 
deposit, of which water has been the agent.. ; 

Clysmic (klizmik), a [f Gr. cAvop-cs, sb. f 
«dAvCew to wash over, drench +-ic.] See. quots.) 

1847 Craic, Clysmic, washing, cleansing. 1860 Mayxe 
Expos. Lex., Clysintic, washing off; carrying away by the 
rushing of waters. 

|| Clyssus, clissus. Oés. [In med. or mod.L.: 
no Lat. or Gr. derivation is known.] A term of 
Paracelsian Chemistry, uscd in various senses: ¢.g. 
‘the quintessence of a thing; the reunion of dif- 
ferent principles, as oil, salt, and spirit, by long 
digestion ; the product of the detonation of nitre 
with another substance’ (Mayne Z.xp. Lex.). Ac- 
cording to Rolfenkius, meaning ‘compound mineral 
spirits ’, (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1650 Frexcu New Light Alchyinte Gloss., Clissus is the 
occult vertue of things returning from whence they came, 
as the vertue of an hearb into the root in Autumne. 1682 
Bruno Castelli Lex. renovatuim,s.v. 1708 J. Haxris Lex. 
Techn., Clyssus, among some Chyniists, 1s a long Digestion 
and Union of Oily Spirits (especially Mineral ones: together, 
in order to make a Composition or accurate Mixture of 
them..Sometimes for a Medicine made of the most active 
and energetical Parts of any Ingredients. 74x Cuampers 
Cyed., Cissus, in Chymistry..consisting of the most efficaci- 
ous Principles of any Body, extracted, purify’d, and then 
remixed, 1767 Woutre Distil.in Phil. J rans. LVIL. 534 
The vapours which arise in the deflagration of nitre, with 
charcoal, antimony, etc., commonly called Clyssus, are very 
hard to condense. 1826 Henry Elem, Chem, 1. 540 Nitrate 
of potassa is rapidly decomposed by charcoal at a high tem- 
perature .. he products of this combustion .. are carbonic 
acid and nitrogen gases. Part of the carbonic acid also 
remains attached to the residuary alkali, and may be ob- 
tained from it on addinga stronger acid. This residue was 
termed, by the old chemists, clyssus of nitre. 

Clyster <klistor), sb. Forms: 3-8 clister, 
6-7 clystre, 5 clyster; 5 glystere, 6-8 glister, 
6-9 glyster. fa. F. clystéve (13th c. in Littré), or 
1. clyster, -éris, Gr. sAvstHp a clyster-pipe, syringe, 
clyster, f. #At¢-ev to wash or rinse out, drench.] 

1. A medicine injected into the recttrm, to empty 
or cleanse the bowels, to afford nutrition, etc. ; an 
injection, cnema ; sometimes, a suppository. 

a. clyster, clister. 

1398 ‘Treviss Barth, De J’. R. vu. vil. (1495) 228 In 
Litargy ouer all thynge the pacyent shall haue a clister. 
1543 [raHeron bigo's Chirurg. vu, xviii. 216 A Clyster is 
a noble remedye to dryue out superfluitees of the guttes. 
1615 Crooxe Aody of Man 44 Nourishing Clisters do not 
ascend vnto the stomacke. 1671 Boyiy Usefaluess Nat. 
Philos. u.v. xiv, Clysters of the smoke of tobacco. 1691 
Woop 4th, Oxon. I. 330 A poyson’d Clister [was] given to 
hin, under pretence of curing him, 1800 Wed. Fru. 1V. 
479 For the last ten days of his life, he was supported by 
broth clysters. ; 

B. glyster, glister. 
¢ 1440 Glystere [see CLystery], 1546 Lanctiey Pol. Verg. De 
Jnvent. 1. xvii. 32a, The Ibis. .taught Phisicians to minister 
Glisters, 1602 2d Pt. Keturn fr. Parnass, 1. xi. (Arb) 
zo With a suppositor or a glister. 1625 Hart Auat, U7, 
iv. 69 The injection of an anodine, or mitigating glister. 
1780 Phil. Trans. LXX. App. 39 Given. .as a glister. 

b Sig 

5 IES 

1sgo Greene Journ, Garm, (1610) 59 My purse began 
with so many purging glisters to waxe not only laxatiue, 
but quite emptie. 1602 FuLpecre #andectes Law Nations 
81 To purge their blacke ianndise with a glister of inke. 
2633 Suixcey Bird f: Cage 1, i, He’s a slight physician can- 
not give a golden glisteratadead ft, | 

+2. The pipe or syringe uscd in injection; 2 
clyster-pipe. Ods. rare. eo 

1527 Anpeew Srunswyke's Distyl. Waters Dij, The 
same. .with a spout or clystre spcuted in the fondament. 

+b. trausf. A pipe, tube. Ods. 


1578 Lyi Dodocns u, xiii, 202 ‘This kind of Lillie beareth 


‘ 


CLYSTER. 


at the toppe of the stalke and also amongst his leanes as it 
were certayne pypes or clysters. 1649 G. Damien 7 rinarch. 
‘Yo Rdr. 1.6 Finches are tanght to Cherrip wth the Quill 
Mouth Clyster, and their Notes their Panches fill. 

+ 3. A contemptuous name for a medical prac- 
titioner (cf. CLYSTER-PIFE). Ods. 

r62zr Fretcner 7ierry i. sc. 1 (addressing a physician] 
Whavs that to you, or any, Ye dross, you powder'd pigs- 
bones, rubarbe glisters ? 

4. Comb., as clyster-syringe; clysterwise adv. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 1. ii. 39 A little Paracelsian 
Apothecary, Clyster-high. 1705 ‘I. Greenmuin stre J¢91- 
babuing 273 Vhis Balsamic Cauet thus Clysterwise im- 
mitted into the Intestins. o17z0 W. Gusson Farricrs 
Disprus. X.\1734) 246 Administer it Clysterwise blood warm. 


Clyster (klistez), v, [f. the sb.] s¢rans. To 
treat with clysters. Henec Cly‘stering wd/. 5d. 

01488 Libcr Niger in Honseh. Ord. 34 This lettyng blode 
or clystryng, is to avoyde pestylence, 1684 |sce CLyssATic}. 
2733 Firnpinc Quivote in Eng. u. xiv, 1 shall order him 
biceding, glistering, vomiting..andcnpping. 1846 J. BAXTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. 11. 152 Patent Veterinary Syringe for 
relieving hoven cattle, and clystering them. 

+ CT ate, v. Obs. [ad. F. etystériser (16th 
c. in Littré) or late L. clystéris-dre: see -14E.] 
trans, & To treat with a clyster; b. To inject (a 
medicine) as a clyster; ¢. ? (in gen. sense of Gr. 
«du¢-av) To wash over, syrinve (quot. 1543). 

1543 ‘Traureron Vigo's Chirurg. w. 154 ‘To take the same 
decoction. .and to clysterize the sore place therewith. 1601 
Hottann Pliny 11. 41 Stampe it and pour it down their 
throats, or els elysterize them with it. /d/d. 11. 413 If it 
}sea-water] be clysterized hot, it allaieth the wrings and 
grindings of the belly. 1601 R. Donan tr. £7, cad, (1618) 
ut. Ixxx. 819 The decoction thereof clisterized, serueth 
greatly for dysenterias. 1656 in bLount Glossogr. 


Clyster-pipe. A tube or pipe for adminis- 
tertng clysters, 

1604 Suaks. Oth, u. i. 178 Yet againe, your fingers to 
your lippes? Would they were Clister-pipes for your sake. 
16422 Furrcuer Seva Loyage 1. i, Come Surgeon, out with 
your glister-pipe And stnke a galliard. 1755 SmoLLert 
Quzx. (1803) 1V. 120, 1 know not what to send, except some 
clyster-pipes, which are very curiously turned and mounted 
in this island. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex, Clyster-pipe, the anal 
tube of an enema apparatus. Also, the primitive apparatus 
itself; a bladderto which a pipe or tube was attached. 

b. A contemptuous name for a medical 


man. 

162z Massincer & Dekker Virgin Martyr w.i, Thou 
stinking clyster-pipe, where's the god of rest, ‘Thy pills and 
base apothecary drugs Threaten’d to bring unto me? @ 1672 
Woon Life 3 May an. 1661, John Haselwood, a proud 
starch’d, formal and sycophantizing Clisterpipe, who was 
ihe Apothecary to Clayton when he practiced Physick. 

+Clystery. Os. (ad. late L. cdpstéri-um, 
a. Gr. kAvotnpiov, dim. of kAvaTyp.] A clyster. 

1387 Trevisa /7igden (Rolls) 1V. 393 Also he usede ofte 
clistories and spuynge. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. vu. ixvii. 
(1495) 285 By spewenge other byneth wyth a Clisterye. c 1440 
Promp,. Para, 199/1 Glystery, or glystere, glistertum, gtis- 
terc. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk, Physicke 36/1 Loosen 
his body with Clisteryes, or with Suppositoryes. 

Clyte, Clyve, obs. ff. Cheat, Clive, CLEAVE v. 

Clyver(s, clyvre, obs. ff. CLEAVER, CLEAVERS. 

Clyw.e, obs. f. CLew, and pa. t. of CLaw v. 
Cn- was used in OF., and often in early ME., 
where du- is now used; as in cnap, cutht, cnok, 
cnuot, cnow, etc. See KN-. 

Cnemial (kni-mial’, a. [f. Gr. xvqp-n tibia + 
-(IAL.] Relating to the tibia. 

1871 Houxcey .d vat, Vert. vi. 295 The tibia [of birds] is a 
highly characteristic bone. Its proximal end is expanded 
and produced anteriorly into a great c#cmiad process. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lev., Cremial ercst, a bony prominence 
of the upper end of the tibia in many birds. 

Cnicin (knoaisin). [f. L. cxic-us (see below) + 
-IN.] A bitter principle obtained from the Icaves 
of Cricus benedictus, and other Composite plants. 

1863 72 Watts Dict, Chem.\, 1029 Cnicin forms white 
transparent silky needles, having a pure bitter taste. 

} Cnida \knai-da). Zoo. Vl. cnidee. [mod.L., 
a. Gr, xvidn nettle.}] The nettle cell (urtieating, or 
thread cell) of the Catenterata (jelly-fish, hydra, 
cte.), in which thetr power of stinging resides: 
usually called sematocyst. Wence [combining 
form czido-], Cnitdoblast (Gr. BAagrdés germ], 
the ecll in which a nematocyst is developed. 
Cni:docell = cnida. Cni-docit (L. ci/fum, cf. 
Cixj, the external irritable ciliary process of a 
cnidoblats, Cnidophore [Gr. -¢«pos bearing], a 
process bearing a ‘ battery’ of cnidoblasts. 

1876 MacauistLr Anim. Morphot. 80 In the protoplasmic 
Cctoderm exint scattered or clustered nettle-cells tcnidze or 
trichoeysts) which are minute oval capsules filled with fluid. . 
lined by a delicate membrane which at the apex is involuted 
tnto an axial tube, ending in a long coiled barbed thread. 
1884 Sevewick tr. Claus’ Elem, Zoot. 1.223 Each Cuidoblast 
+. possesses a fine superficial plasmatic process (Cnidoctl), 
which is prohably very sensitive to mechanical stimuli and 
occasions the bursting of the capsule. 1887 Rotieston & 
Jackson Forms Anim. Life 331 The nematocysts are re- 
moved from the cells or Ge dallnscs in which they were de- 
veloped, and where they usually remain until discharged. 
fbid,, ‘The discharge of the thread is therefore brought 
about through . . direct mechanical or chemical irritation of 
the cnidocil. /ééf. 757 Some of the hydranths are furnished 
with a single basal horn-like process—the cnidophore— 
armed terminally with a battery of cnidoblasts. 
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Cnute-berry, var. of Knor-, KnNout-BERRY, 
cloudberry, 

+Co!, coe. Obs. Also ko, koo, keo, coo. 
(MIE. midland form, answering to northern fa, 
hae = Da. haa, ON, *hd, *h6, from *hiha: cf. 
Cuoucu.) Jackdaw. Cf. Cappow !. 

c1325 Gloss. WW. de Biblesw. 145 La chouwe, a co-brid 
(Camb, AIS, the co}. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 84 Coo byrde, 
or schowhe, J/onednuda. /bid. 280 Koo bryd, or schowghe. 
14.. Voc. Hart, AIS. 1587 (bid. 84 Jlonedula, coo. a 1528 
Skrtton 2. Sparowe 466 We may not well ae The 
countrynge of the coe. 1530 Patscr. 237/1 Koo, a byrde. 


+ Co2. Obs. Cant. \Sec quots.) 

1561 Awpenay Pral. Vacab. 5 A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. 1567 Ilanman Cuveat 76 A Kynchen 
Co is a young boye .. that when he groweth vnto yeres, 
he is better to hang then to drawe forth. 1834 Aixswortu 
Rookwood w. v. (1878) 183 Doxies..and their coes, 


Co®. 1. (kdu), An abbreviation of Company ; 
esp. in the sense: The partners or members of a 
firm whose names do not appear in the style or title. 

1959 Compl. Letter. Writer (cd. 61, London: Printed for 
Sitpley Crowder, and Co. 1778 Wiitchead's Newcastle 
Directory 49 Sugar-houses: Atkinson and Co., Quay-side. 
Forster and Co., Close. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand A/aster v. 98 
He swore he'd give John Co. the slip. 1823 Moore Fadics 
v. 61 This most ijl-matched unholy Co. From whence the 
ills we witness Now. 1843 Dickens J/art. Chuz, xxi, Don't 
have my name in it ..] must be Co., I must. 

2. A written abbreviation of county. 

1866 ‘late Brit. .Vottusks iv. 109 Recorded from Clifden, 
co, Galway. 

Co, dial. form of Come v. 

Co-, prefix of Latin origin. In Latin the pre- 
position ¢om- (which as a scparate word was 
written in classical L. ez) was shortened to co- 
before vowels and 4, also before gu-, c.g. coalescere, 
cocrcére, coorlus, cohwrére, cognatus, Partly from 
the greater syllabic distinctness of this form of 
the prefix, arising ont of the natural break be- 
tween it and the following vowel, whereby also, 
on the break-down of the older quantitative system, 
the o became a long vowel, partly from the readi- 
ness with which some compounds of this type, as 
co-xgualis, co-adjiilor, co-cpiscopus, Co-hxres, co-ope- 
rdtor, co-optare, were analysed into their elements, 
co- has eome in English to be a living formative, 
the use of which is no longer restricted to words 
beginning with a vowel, but extended to all words 
of analogous kinds, including native Engltsh or 
other words, as well as those from Latin. The 
general sense is ‘together’, ‘in company’, ‘in 
common ’, ‘joint, -ly’, ‘equal, -ly’, ‘rectprocally’, 
‘mutually’, It combines (like L. come-, cor-, co-) 
with verbs, adjs., adverbs, and sbs. It is some- 
times prefixed to words of L. ovtgin which are 
already compounded with com- (cor-), as co-con- 
nexton, -conspirator, -constituent, 

It occurs also as a variant form of words of L. 
origin or type, where the regular form is com., 
con-, cor-: eg. co-centric, co-natural, co-numerary, 
tco-fartment, co-rcetation, co-rivat, co-temporary, 
co-terminous, and other occastonal instances: cf. 
also co-citizen, co-join, co-mingle, with concttizen, 
conjorn, commingle, cte. 

All the more important of these compounds appear 
in their alphabettcal order as Main words: there 
follow here examples of compounds of rare oc- 
currence and obvious meaning, or in which the 
combination is but for the nonce. It is notable 
llow many of these are solely due to Bishop Ken. 

1. Verbs. 

Of a joint subject: as, co-cexyage to engage along 
with others, co-sustain to sustain jointly, Of a 
joint object: as, co-admit to admit (two or more 
things) equally, co-aznexv to annex (things) along 
with others. So 

Co-abound, t+ co-absume, co-admire, co-admit, co- 
agonizc, co-animate, co-annex, co-annthitale, co- 
apprehend, co-ascend, co-attend, co-uugment, co- 
hewatl, co-btess, co-brenthe, co-crucify, co-dcerce, 
contelight, co-derive, cote, co-ctevate, co-embody, 
co-cmploy, co-cnact, co-endear, co-cnflame, co-en- 
gage, co-enjoy, co-cxert, co-cxpire, co-glorify, o- 
harmonize, co-hymn, co-inplore, co-include, co- 
mfer, co-inspire, ro-inter, co-inthrone, co-love, ¢o- 
olive, co-produce, co-yuicken, co-raise, co-rebel, 
co-rcjotce, co-resign, ro-resorl, co-scat, co-spire, Co- 
suffer, co-sustain, co-torment, co-lorlure, co-trans- 
Suse, co-transpire, co-transubstantiat, co- twist, 
co-vibrate, co-worship. 

az7tx Ken Christopiil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 519 While 
Iymn and Love here co-abound., 1642 F. Wine Aefl. 
Fisher 424 Vhe words... are not, Is consumed by the sub- 
stance, but, Is *coabsumed with the substance. @1711 
Ken //yontnotheo (1721) 111.370 The Blessed Co-everlasting 
Three, By Lovers co-ador'd, and *co-admir'd. — //ywina- 
riton V1. 31 God in himself has raught in Holy Writ Pre- 


science and Liberty to *co-adiit. — //ywms Hoang. 1.139 
That 1.. May with thy Agony *co-agonize. 1660 I]excu- 
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Man Peace-nffering 4 *Coanimated into one inward Love 
in Christ. a@1600 Hooker eel. Jol vin V1. 474 Unless 
such difculties therefore annexed unto that estate Le ten. 
pered by “co-annexing thereunto things esteemed of in 
this ail: 1775 “Co-annihilate: sec Co-infer. 1646 dik 
T. Duownn /*seud, EP. v. xx. 263 Able to communicate 
their conceptions unto any that *co-apprehended the dyn- 
taxis of their natures. 1603 Sik C. i EYDON Jud. Astrol, 
vi. 170 Her place considered with latitude is truly vnder- 
stood in the rule, and the degree "co-uscending therewith. 
ara: Kun //ymus Festiv. (1721) 1. 376 Passions on my 
Willto co.attend. c1611 Cuarman Jad xu. (R.), Virtue 
*conugmented thrives, in men of littl minde. @1711 KEN 
fly mnotheo 1720) VW. 131 The Mourners wont his soul to 
*co-bewail, — /’refaratines IV. 127 Flesh which with 
Soul to be *co-bless’d In Hope shall resi. — //ywuns Evane. 
1. 135 When Godhead Fontal and Deriv'd, ’co-breath.  -- 
Christophit 1. 437, 1, while thou suffer’st, shall abide Co- 
crucify’d. — Sten 1V. 329 The glorious three, Acceptance 
gracious *co-deeree, /dsd, IV. 350 ach... In heav’nly 
Love will *co-delight. — //ymus Festiv. 1, 268 Love, Joy, 
and Praise, All *co-deriv'd from God the source. 1865 Pusty 
FEtren. 1.154 She..was willing to “co-die with her Son. 1619 
R. Jones Serw, in Phents (1708 11. 489 The Body and the 

Soul. .cach *co-clevating other to make up the Resurrection, 
1760-72 11. Brooxr fal of Qual, (1859: 11. 252 VD.) Father, 
Son, and Jloly Spirit will then become coembodied in this 
Divine body. @ 1g1x Kun //ymns Festiz (1721) 1,255 With 
them they wou'd in Song be *co-eniploy'd. 1645 W. Date 
Sphere Govt. 8 A deniall of acting, enacting, or “coenact- 
ing with the Parliament. aagax Kun /idmaunad (1721) 11. 
275 To God and to cach other *co-endear'’d. — //ynnotheo 
HI. 172 Angels with Love each other *co-enflame. 1650 
St. Frials, Cotonel Andrewe ‘R., 1 was promised by 
Benson, that it Sir John Gell, and their pretended friends 
of the country, did *co-engage, 1 should be disengaged. 
1645 Howecn Lett, (1650) 1. 262, 1 wish my soul no other 
felicity..than to ascend to his, and *co-enjoy the same 
bliss. aagrx KEN //ymns Pestiv. (1721) 1. 268 In saints 
they *co-exert their Might. — //ymnotheo 111. 166 They 
..at the Point of Death shall co-expire. — J/ymus 
Evang. 1. 137 In them with ‘Thee lam *eo-glorify’d.  /bid, 
1. 41 ‘Thy attributes are all *co-harimoniz’d. /dfd. 1. 179 
*Co-hymn'd by the Celestial Host. — Christophit 1. 483 
Thy Loves, Great Trine, I co-adore, And co-adoring, *co- 
implore. 1664 Powrr £.rp. Philos. 1. 40 In this Cartila- 
ginous Pericardium .. ts likewise the Auricle *co-included. 
1975 Haris Phitos. Arrangem. (1841) 356 The latter logi- 
clans are accustomed to call this mode cf priority, that 
which is co-inferred, but does not co-infer; that which co- 
annihilates, butis not co-annihilated. a1711 Ken Edman 
(r72t) 11, 259 Both at one Breath by God scem‘d “co-in- 
spired. 1874 Pusey Lent. Servo. 312 Their old man had 
been crucified with Christ..with Him they had been *co- 
interred, with him coraised, 1650 Hunpert /’rd/ fo Formatity 
73 Can Christ and Belial be *co-inthroned? argir Ken 
Christophit 1721) 1. 484 *Co-loving Thee ..Great ‘Trine. 
— £idlmvnd V1. 278 Interest, Honour, Nature, and Heavn's 
Will, All *co-oblige you to revenge the Ill. — //ymnotheo 
(1721) Hil. 370 The great Terraqucous System }to} *co- 
produce. 421677 Barrow Creed Wks. 1859 VII. 296 He 
“co-quickened, co-raised, and co-scated us (if 1 may 50 
speak) with him in heavenly places. 1874 Pusry Lex/. 
Serm. 312 He..co-quickened us in Christ. 1677 1874 
*Co-raise: see co-inter, co-guicken. argir Kien Prefara- 
tives (1721) IV. 75 All... which fell, Wall strive to make 
you “co-rehell. — AHyvuns Fostiz. 1. co ‘Vheir Brethren 
*co-rejoyce. — Sion 1V. 379 They to hris conduct Psyche *co- 
resign, 1678 /'ef, Baltads ‘1860! 1. 2cg9 Where zealots and 
Whigs “co-resort. 1677 “Co-scat: see co-guicken. 1711 
Ken //ymnotheo (1721) 111. 355 Father and Son..The gra- 
cious Co-eternal Dove *co-spir'd. 1603 Frorio Montaigne 
1. i. (1632) 2 “Mhey..would have us aid the afflicted, but not 
to faint, and *co-suffer with them. argir Ren J/yrinotheo 
(1721) TEL. 385 Their Chief and they the Burthen *co-sus- 
tain'd. Jo. IT. 89 Damn‘d Soulsand Devils. .cach other 
*co-torment. — /syche 1V. 239 ‘Vortur'd themselves, and 
yet *co-torturing me — //ymuothes 11. 235 Saints 
sweetly here discourse, and heav’nly News Into each other 
only co-transfuse, — /’syche 1V. 257 They kiss’d and in 
protracted kiss repos'd; Love *co-transpiring. — Srou 1V. 
345 How we..by nuptial ‘Tie are one Ifow we °co-transub- 
stantiated are grown. 1833 Lams #ésa 11860) 360 Linked to 
her connatural tree, *co-twisting with its limbs her own. 
1881 Le Contr Aight 58 They *co-vibrate with the un- 
dulations of the ether. 1607 Schot. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. 
i. 3 Yea in a Crosse *co-worshipped with him in the verie 
same worship. 

2. Adjs. (often partictpial\, and advbs, 

Thus co-embedded embedded together, co-/ar- 
monious wnitedly harmonious, co-sntersecting inter- 
secting mutnally ; thence adverbs, as co-harmo- 
niousty 

Co-anthulant, co-amiable, co-apostate, co-ardent, 
co-boundtess, co-divine, co-efluent, co-rfluential, co- 
etongaled, co-enthedded, co-endeariny, co-cnflamine, 
co-featured, co-forcknown, co-glorious, co-vractous, 
co-harmonicus (and -t, rvo-hetlish, co-immense, 
co-tncorporale, co-tntersecting, + co-tike, co-tovely’, 
co-mournful, co-netghtouring. co-ommniscten!, Co- 
penetrating, copleased, co-reflexcd, co-sounding, 
co-lransforate, co-universal. 

1688 R. Home Arwoury 11, 300/1 Two Doves *Coambn.- 
lant..are a loving pair walkmg together. a1zir Kes 
Hymns Festiv. Poot Wks. 1721 1. 349 That *Co-amiable 
Trine, — //ymmotheo 1.123 Pride... First down from 
Bliss Apostate Angels threw, First *co-apostate Man from 
God withdrew.  /déd. 111. 158 To the Co-une, Co-amiable, 
Three, "Co-ardent Love, Co-equal Praises Le. — Chris- 
tophil 1. 458 Lord, out of thy *co-boundless store, 1 love- 
supplies implore — Aywmns Evang. 1, 136 IMe'll speak 
from Moth with Mission *Co-divine. — /éid. 1. 94 God *c0- 
effluent fill’d his huinan Mind, — /lrmus Festi. 1, 267 
Thou Trine *Co-cfluential Love. 1854 R. Owes in Cirv..de. 
te 1865) 01, 58 1 The iliac bones and ».des of the sacnim be- 
come co-clongated. 1851-9 Darwin in Wen. Sc. Ang, 278 
The age of such a formation weuld have to be judzed of by 
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the *co-embedded shells. @1711 Ken Christophil (1721) I. 
435 The Spirit on Thy sacred Head Wings radiant, *co- 
endearing spread. — Psyche IV. 165 With a *co-enflaming 
Ardour vie. 1849 Reverberations 1. 85, 1 can see no year 
*co-featured or conformable therewith. 71711 Ken Hymuar. 
Il. 31 Things certain, or contingent, *co-foreknown. — 
Preparatives VV. §7 Within the Gracious shine Of the *co- 
glorious Trine. — Christophil 1. 485 The Love Which in 
the Three *Co-gracious reigns. — Hymnotheo 111. 241 
In *co-harmonious Numbers, Measures, Weights. — Chris- 
tophil 1. 447 He taught how sweet Humility and Height 
In souls would *co-harmoniously unite. — A/yuus Evang. 
I. 149 Jestis, worried by the Pagan crew, Storm’d by 
Hell Powers, and the *co-hellish Jew. — /ysuns Festiv. 
I. 228 ‘Thou Godhead’s *Co-immense First-born. 1650 
Evperrietp Zytizes 89 The diffused and *coincorporate 
Law. 1881 Atheneum 21 May 692/: Mr. S. Roberts’s 
Theorem of Four *Cointersecting Spheres. 1678 R R[us- 
SELL) tr. Geber iv. ii. 242 With the Union of all *Co-like 
Parts. a1rgir Ken ELdimund (1721) Il. 340 Philothea.. 
Clarissa..Devota..a co-lovely Trine. — Hymnotheo 11. 
339 The Doves.. Notes *co-mournful mutually rehearse. 
1664 Power £xp, Philos. 11. 108 Both being fluid, dissip- 
able, and *co-neighbouring Elements. @aigzizx Ken Pre- 
paratives (1721) lV. 114 The Bless’d *co-omniscient Three. 
— Hymns Festiv. 1. 268 Great God thus unity displays, In 
sweet *co-penetrating Rays. — Hymnotheo III. 338 
Pleas’d with Eve’s stroaking it, it meekly bay’d, And she 
*co-pleased, the Lamb her fondling made. /é4zd. III. 166 
Dear Lovers there in *co-reflex’d delight. 1852 SeriDEL 
Organ 130 Sometimes this *co-sounding tone is not quite 
clear or distinct. 1875 Myers Poems 76 *Co-transforate 
with Christ. @agrx Kren Hymnotheo (1721) 111. 42 Death 
keeps with Sin *co-universal sway. 

3. Substantives. a. Of action, state, etc. 

Co-abode, co-administration, co-admiration, co- 
advice, co-aid, co-audtence joint-hearing, ‘+ co-be- 
nignity, ¢o-connexton mutual connexion, + co-de- 
light, co-denization, co-domestication, co-emana- 
tion, + co-enamourment, co-exertion, co-explosion, 
+ co-hea‘rtedness communion or unity of hearts, 
co-indwelling, co-infeftment, co-interest, co-life, co- 

perception, co- principate, t co-respect, co-splendour, 
co-tenure, co-understanting, CO-2uSe. 

a17ix Ken Siox Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 391 Such love the 
Saint to Paula shew’d In their bless’d *Co-abode. 1688 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2389/3 Deputed to this Coadministration during 
the Pleasure of his Holiness and the Apostolick See. 1628 
Hume Yewes Deliv. i. 2, 1. Their *coadmiration. 2. Their 
congratulation. 165x Howe et Venice 10 Without the *co- 
advice of som..mates. 1631 Br. WeBBE Qzietn. (1657) 109 
The cooperation of the hands. .the *co-audience of the ears. 
a371r Ken Hysuns Festiv. (1721) 1. 268 *Co-benignities 
Divine Gush out on us from Godhead Trine. 1823 J. Bap- 
cock Dom. Amusem.127 The intimate *co-connection that 
exists between galvanic electricity and magnetism. @1711 
Kex Hymmnarinm (1721) I. 9 Reflecting still thy God- 
head bright, and in co-splendour *co-delight. 1840 Tait's 
Mag. VII. 71 The mission of the apostles was not an epi- 
scopizing of geographical dioceses .. but a *co-denization of 
human hearts. 1819 CoLeripce Kev, (1836) II. 193 *Co- 
domestication with Edgar and their common father. @1711, 
Ken Hymns Evang. (1721) I. 82 The blessed Three. .joyn 
Man with *co-emanationstorefine. — //ymms Festiv. 1.291 
She melting, while he sweetly shin’d, To *co-enamourments 
inclin’d. 1809-10 CoLrripGe Friend (1865134 Works which 
cannot act at all except as far as they call the reasoning 
faculties into full *co-exertion with them. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom. Amusem. 66 *Co-explosion of Fulminating Silver. 
If small parcels of this preparation be laid about upon the 
table..and one parcel be touched with sulphuric acid, the 
whole detonate spontaneously. 1619 R. Jones Recant. Sern. 
in Phenix (1708) 11. 496 The unanimity and accord of the 
Disciples. . signifies a *co-heartedness, and unanimity or con- 
curring in affection. 1840 GLapstone Ch. Princ. 398 That 
*coindwelling of good and evil which passes our under- 
standing. 1858 Carty.e Fred. Ge. (1865) I. ui. vi. 181 The 
electoral branch managed to get mithclehnuny (*co-infeft- 
ment’, that is to say, Eventual Succession. 1648 Mitton 
Obseruv. Art. Peace (1851) 581 The appearance of a *co- 
interest and partaking with the Irish Rebels. 1841-4 
Emerson ‘ss. Ser. 11. 11. (1876) 67 The soul is not twin- 
born, but the only begotten .. adinitting no *co-life. bid. 
Ser. 1. vii. 179 The order of the world and the distribution 
of affairs and times being studied with the *co-perception of 
their suhordinate place. 1874 H. Reynotps Yohn Baft. 
App. 531 There was a genuine *Co-principate of Tiberius 
and Augustus before the middle of 765 a.u.c. @1711 
Ken Hymunothco (1721) I11. 355 Love co-immense flows 
from their *co-respects. — Hymnarium 11.9 Reflecting 
still thy God-head bright, And in*Co-splendor, Co-delight. 
1860 SALA Lady Chestcrf. v. 79 Queen Adelaide's *co-tenure 
of the sceptre was of..brief duration. c1645 Howe t Lett. 
(1650) II, r10 Provided ther he reciprocall knowledge, and 
*co-understanding of the art ’twixt the parties. 1886 A7¢z- 
qguary X1V. 94 By their *co-use to designate the same in- 
dividual. b f 

b. Agent-nouns (and derivatives of function, 
adjectives used substanttvely), etc. 

Co-actor, co-agriculturist, co-aid, co-ambassador, 
co-apostate, co-approver, co-asserter, co-believer, Co- 
burgess, co-burgher (-ship), co-churchwarden ,co-con- 
spirator, co-descendant, co-despairer, co-discoverer, 
co-editor (-ship\, co-elder (-ship), co-emperor, co- 
enactor, co-engager, co-faster, co-father (-ship), 
+ co-fere, co. fisher, co-herald, co-husband., co-inmate, 
co-inventor, co-islander, co-judge, co-justictar, co- 
hing, co-legislator, co-magistracy, co-mourner, co- 
murmiurer, co-nontinee, co-non-intelligent, co- 
parallel, co-parent, co- patentee, co-presbyter, co-rebel, 
co-rival, co-saviour, co-setller, co-species, co-sufferer, 
co-traitor, co-translator, co-tripper, co-tutor, co- 
twin, co-villager, co-votary. 
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1638 Brome Axétzpodes u. ii, You are To speake to your 
*co-actors in the Scene. 1880 AZacw. Afag. No. 245. 415 
The American farmer has his grievance as well as his *co- 
agriculturist in Britain. 1715-20 Pore /dfad xu. 619 Paris, 
Deiphobus, Agenor join ; *Co-aids and captains of the ‘T'ro- 
jan line. 1579 Fenton Guiccierd. 1. (1618) 5 Gentill Bishop 
of Aretze, the other *coembassador for Florence. a@1711 
Ken Edmund (1721) Il. g *Co-apostates damn’d as well 
as we. 1684 H. More Answer 29 *Co-approvers of the 
sentence. 1652 GaTtaKeR Axtinomt. 15 The Autor and 
other his *coasserters of free grace. 1885 AM/anch. Exam. 
6 July sf: In concert with his *co-believers. 1852 GRoTE 
Greece t. Ixxvi. X. 74 Knit,together..by the *coburgership. 
1565 in Picton L’fool Alnanic. Rec. (1883) 1. 35 His brethren 
and commonalty of *co-burgesses. 1835 Crompton & MEr- 
son Kep. Cases Crts. Exchequer 316 head-note, A church- 
warden has no authority to pledge the credit of his *co- 
churchwardens for repairs to the church. 1868 Darly News 
21 July, Mr. Hubbard had been consulted by his co-church- 
warden. 1863 Bricut Sf. America 30 June, He has sought 
to become .. in tbe palace of the French emperor a *co- 
conspirator with him. 1866 Church & St. Rev. 7 Dec. 771 
Mr. Brightand hisco-conspirators. 1884 Popular Sc. Monthly 
XXIV. 787 Man is the *co-descendant with other mammals 
of a common progenitor. a1711 Ken Edwiund (1721) I1. 
ro Ye *Co-despairers in these woes. 1871 Proctor Light 
Sc. 56 Professor Adams~—*co-discoverer with Le Verrier of 
the distant Neptune. 1863 JV. § Q. Ser.1n. IV. 231 Brought 
out under the *co-editorship of Dr. Geo. Hickes and Dr. 
F. Lee. 1726 Trapr Popery 1. $5. 78 In the original it is 
ovunpeoBurepos, *Co-elder. 1876 Humpureys Coz-Coll. 
‘fan. xxiv. 353 These two personages were elected *co- 
einperors by the senate. 1649 W. Batt Power of Kings § 
They. .are called to Act with, or to be *Co-enactors. 1650 
St. Trials, Colonel Andrewe \R.), The *co-engagers in 
that resolution. 1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowd. U1. 
1787 By means of a sufficient number of *co-fasters, a fast 
of seven years may be accomplished in six days. 1839 G. 
Dartey in Beaum., & Fl’s Wks. Introd. 29 The tragedies, 
especially those of Beaumont’s *co-fathership. 1430 Lypa. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, lason is come with many a manly man, 
Of his *coferes, 1854 Bapuam Hadéiext. 5 Venus and Cupid 
were as great *co-fishers from the same boat as Cleopatra 
and Antony. 18.. CoLerpcE Chamoun iv, Thyself 
Earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn *Co-herald. 1647 R. 
Staryiton Furenal Sat. x. 1909 Him whom Cesar’s wife 
will chuse *Co-husband. 1882 J. HawtHorNE Fort. Fool 
1. xxxi, As *co-inmates of one dwelling. 1887 F. D. CLark 
in Proc. Amer. Instr. Deaf 306 One of the *coinventors of 
the audiometer. 1644 Howe.r Exel. Teares in Hard. 
Misc. (Malh.) V. 448 Against my *co-islander the Scot. 
1639 R. Gentitis Servita's Inguis. (1676) 841 If these Lords 
will be Coadjutors, may they be blessed, but if they will be 
*Co-judges, we cannot endure it. 1875 Stusss Const. 
Hist, 1, xiii. 599 Thomas the Chancellor, and the earl of 
Leicester the *cojusticiar. 1884 Tennyson Becket u. ii. 
105 *Co-kings we were, and made the laws together. 1855 
Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) II. iti. 6x In proportion as the 
ecclesiastics became *co-legislators, heresies became civil 
crimes. 1830 GaLr Lawrie T. m1. xiii. (1849) 128 During 
our *co-magistracy. aigix Ken A/ymuotheo (1721) III. 
131 *Co-mourners all, With supplemental Tears lament 
my Fall. /éfd. I11. 203 Sonie. .vent To their *co-murmurers 
their Discontent. 1835 Kirpy Bridgewater Treat. (1852) 
I. 53 Though mostly derive from the same source as that 
of my learned *co-nominee. 1866 De Morcan in <4 the- 
neum 2 Sept. 312/2, 1 am not ashamed, having the British 
Association as a *co-non-intelligent, to say I do not under- 
stand this. 1639 G. Damiet Eccles. xlix. 10 David and 
Ezechias we may bring, *Co-paralels in Glorie with this 
King. 1882 A. Macrartane Consanguin. 4 The expression 
consort may be taken..in the simple sense of *co-parent of 
achild. 160z Warner Add. Eng. 1x. xlv. (1612) 216 These 
twayne and those three Furies thus, *Copattentees, leaue 
Hel. 1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 60 Then his *Co-Presbyters 
.-handled him to purpose. @ 1711 Ken Lawiund (1721) II. 
99 Lucifer.. And all his chief 10 Rebels. 1878 TeENNysoNn 
Q. Mary iu. i, Did not his last breath Clear Courtenay and 
the Princess from the charge Of being his co-rebels? 1823 
Lams £ss. Elia, Rel. in Pillory Honour without *co-rival. 
1655 Trapp Coin. Acts iv. 12 We haveno*co-saviour. 1878 
J. Butter New Zealand 1, A boat..manned by Governor 
Glass, and a crew of his *co-settlers. 1847-9 Topp Cycd. 
Anat, 1V. 136/1 Encephaloid stands apart from its *co- 
species. 1672 WycnerLey Love zz Wood Prol., Those.. 
Should as *co-sufferers commiserate. @1711 Ken Edmund 
(1721) I]. 298 Him Hinguar strait for his *Co-traitor sent. 
1858-9 Chambers’ Cycl. Eng. Lit. s.v. Pope, Deducting 
tbe sums paid to his *co-translators, Pope realised by the 
‘Odyssey’ upwards of £3500. 1887 N. Rye Norfolk 
Broads 22 Our *co-trippers .. wanted to break off pieces of 
the walls to take back to America. 1852 Sir W. Hamitton 
Discuss. 548 A special tutor or *co-tutor is assigned to 
watch over the education of the children. 1836-9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. 11. 735/2 When a female is born a *co-twin 
with a male, tbis female is sterile. 1885 Aztiguary Mar. 
98/2 A meeting of the whole body of *co-villagers, a@ 1711 
Ken Hymns Evang. (1721) 1. 80 Good Barsebas .. As his 
*Co-vot'ry ended, thus went on. 

c. Esp. common in the phraseology of Law, 
with the sense of ‘joint’ or ‘ fellow-’, as CO-HEIR, 
Co-EXECUTOR, CO-DEFENDANT, etc.; also co-ac- 
ceplor, co-assignee, co-awditor, co-contractor, co- 
covenantor, co-creditor, co-debtor, co-delinguent 
(-ency), co-guarantor, co-infeftment, co-legatee, co- 
lessee, co-lessor, co-mortgagee, co-petitioner, co- 
plaintiff, co-projector, co-promisor, co-promolter, co- 
purchaser, co-sharer, co-surety, co-trustee. 

1883 Lp. Watson in Law Times Rep. XLIX. 450/2 
A. had signed as a *co-acceptor. 1884 Sir R. BaGGattay 
in Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 179 One of two assignees 
was removed for misconduct on the application of his *co- 
assignee. 1884 Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 68 head-xote, 
An auditor..is entitled to appoint an accountant. . without 
the consent of his *co-auditor. 1856 Act 19 & 20 Vict. c.7 
§ 5 Noco-surety, *co-contractor, or co-debtor shall be ens 
titled to recover from any other co-surety, co-contractor, or 
co-debtor .. more than the just proportion. 1856 De Gex 
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MacnacuTen & Gorpvon Keforts VIII. 100 warg, note, An 
intended co-surety who was purported to be made a *co- 
covenantor. 1875 Poste Gaus i. comm. (ed. 2) 396 The 
ohligation by which the *co-creditors are entitled or the co- 
debtors are bound. 1885 Law Yimes 6 June 98/2 He 
entailed £18,000 loss on his co-creditors. 1875 Poste Gains 
11, comm. (ed. 2) 399 Where. .the Solidarity 1s the effect of 
*co-delinquency, the delinquent who pays has no regressus. 
/bid, 398 In Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his *co-guarantors. /drd. 11. § 1 

A lapsed portion accrues to the *colegatees. 1885 Sir i 
Baccatiay in Law Times Rep. LI. 897/2 The registrar 
thought it right to have the *co-lessee as well as the land- 
lord before him. 1884 MWeekly Notes 2 Aug. 180/2 The 
transfer of another mortgage to himself and another pro- 
fessional person as *co-mortgagee. 1884 Law 7?tines 10 
May 24/2 Liberty..to amend the petition by joining him as 
a *co-petitioner witb B. 188x Justice Fry in 77zes 12 
Apr. 4/3 He should add the trustee as *co-plaintiff and 
give him the conduct of the action. 1847 C. G. Appison 
Contracts u. vi. (1883) 826 He could not maintain an action 
against his *co-projectors for .. money paid in furtherance 
of the joint undertaking. /ézd. 1. iv. 663 The equity arises 
from the relation of the co-obligors, or *co-promisors ézter se, 
1884 Manch. Exam. 6 Oct. 7/3 If the Corporation .. sub- 
scribe to the funds of the ship canal movement they must 
become *co-promoters under the Borough Funds Act. 1885 
G. Denman in Law Times Rep. LILI. 470/1 The defendant 
knew that the title of the *co-purchasers was fictitious. 1881 
Lies 4 Aug. 3/4 The right of obtaining possession of a 
piece of land—that is, the pre-emption thereof .. against 
one’s *co-sharer whose possession is recent. 1847 ADDISON 
Contracts 1.iv. 659 A party has consented to be *co-surety 
with another. 1818 Cruise Digest 1. 539 His *co-trustees 
having refused to join with him in the execution of the trust. 

4. Afath, (short for complement), Used in the 
sense ‘... of the complement’, or ‘complement 
of ...’: see CosINE, COTANGENT, COSECANT, 
CO-ALTITUDE, CO-DECLINATION, Co-LATITUDE. 

1807 Hutron Course Math. 11.2 The Cosine, Cotangent, 
and Cosecant, of an arc, are the sine, tangent, and secant of 
the complement of that arc, the Co being only a contraction 
of the word complement. 

Co-abode, co-acceptor: see Co-. 

+Coacervate (as next, orkdu,a4sd-1v/t), a. Obs. 
[ad. L. coacervat-is, pa. pple. of coacervare ; see 
next.] Heaped together ; gathered into one place. 

1626 Bacon Sydva § 846 Whether the Spirits be Coacer- 
vate, or Diffused. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. i. § 
Empty spaces, eitber coacervate or interspersed. 

Coacervate (kosaivelt), v. Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L. coacervat- ppl. stem of coacervare to 
heap together (f. co- together + acervare to heap).] 
trans. To heap together, gather into a heap, ac- 


cumulate ; also fig. Hence Coa‘cervated ///. a. 

1623 CocKERAM, Coacevvate, to heape vp together. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xvii. 303 Many moe 
examples .. which .. Historians .. have Coacervated and 
gathered as ina Bundle. 1794 Sutiivan View Nat. 1. vil. 
48 These shells, so co-acervated, or dispersed. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 152 Coacervated facts. 

Coacervation (ko,esaivéi fan), Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. L. coacervation-em, n. of action, f. 
coacervare ; see prec.] 

1. The action of heaping together, or fact of 
being heaped together; accumulation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 
Chorus is a mesure of xxx modius and hath that name of 
coaceruacion, hepes. 1626 Bacon Sylva $799 The Equall 
Spreading of the Tangible Parts, and the Close Coacerva- 
tion of them. 1817 CoLeripcE Biog. Lit. ii. 14 Like damp 
hay, they heat and inflame by co-acervation. | 

Jig. 1601 Br. Bartow Defence 207 It being .. not the 
coaceruation of places, but the true alleadging, which sup- 
ports the truth. 1641 ‘SmecTymNuus’ slzszw. § 6 (1653 29 
‘To what purpose is that coacervation of Texts? 1852 Sir 
W. Hamitton Discuss. 292 The coacervation of proofs. 

2. concr. A mass heaped together. 

1650 ELpDERFIELD Yythes 89 To..dispel that coacervation 
of tough humours about the throat. 1853 De Quincey 
Wks. (1862) X1V. vii. 18x To unsbell .. this existing Rome 
from its present crowded and towering coacervations. 

+ Coace'rve, v. Obs.—! =CoacEnvaTE, 

1655-60 Staniey //ist. Philos. 111. 1. 66 Coacerved, but 
not commixt. 

Coach (kéetf), sd. Forms: 6 cochee, (coch, 
coyche, cosche), 6-7 coche, coatch(e, 6- coach. 
[In 16th c. coche, a. F. coche (masc., in 16th c. 
occas. fem.). Found since 16th c. in nearly all 
European langs.: cf. Sp.and Pg. coche, It. cocchio, 
Wallachian cocte; Ger. kutsche (in 16th c. also 
hotsche), Du. hoets; Boh. hoc. Pol. Rocz, etc. All 
originally from Magyar 4ocsé, formerly also 
written ofs2, (pronounced kotfi), ‘ungaricum 
currum [quem] kotczi vulgo vocant’ (anno 1560), 
used in Hungary from the reign of King Matthias 
Corvinus, 1438-90. A‘ocsz is in form an adjective, 
ineaning app. ‘of Kocs (kotf)’ a place south of 
Komorn, between Raab and Buda; the full 
original name (still used in 18th century) being 
hocst szeker i.e. ‘Kocs cart’ (car, wagon), ren- 
dered in Lat. in 1499 coctus currus, in 1526 
currus kotsi. Hence, also, the early equivalents 
in other langs.: Boh. £oc¢/ viz (Kotsh car), short- 
ened to hott, kot; Ger. 16th c. cotschie- or cotschy 
qwagen, cotsie wagen, gotschiwagen, gutschiwagen, 
shortened to gotschi, gutschi,gutsche, hotsche. kutze, 
kutsche ; earlier Du. Lotste-, hoetsie-, hoets-waghen, 
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shortened to 4ofsze (Kilian), 2oe/sie, koets. Cf. also 
16th c. Eng. cochee. The Sp., Pg. and F. coche, 
were app. immediately from 16th c. Ger. Lotsche. 

See full historical details collected by Hildebrand in 
Grimin, s.v. Autsche.) : ; 

1. A large kind of carriage: in 16th and 17th 
centuries, usually a state carriage of royalty or 
people of quality (still occasionally used, as e.g. 
the Lord Mayor's coach); now, usually, a large 
close carriage with four wheels, with scats inside, 
and several outside, used for public conveyance of 
passengers (see Stace-coacH). Hence ¢o fake 
coach (obs.). 

It does nat appear certain what was the precise new feature 
that distinguished the Hungarian ocs¢, and led to its adop- 
tion throughout Europe. A German picture of ‘ein un- 
gerische gutsche,’ after 1550, shows it still without covering, 
and not suspended on springs. (Hildebrand in Grimm.) 

1556 Sir P. Hosy Let. fr. Bisham, Berks. in Burgon Life 
Greshant (1839) 1. 483 Peradventure ny Lady. .cannot ride. 
Thereto will I provide this remedy,—to sende her my coche. 
1s6t Daus tr. Bullinger ott ree (1573) 251 They haue 
thetr horselitters, Cochees, and charettes right notable. 1562 
Diurnal of Occurr. 4 May, My Lord Arrane was convoyijt 
in the quenis graces cosche, 1589 PuTtenHAm “Eng. Poesie 
Conclus. (Arb.) 313 Aniceris..a very actiue..man in driuing 
of a Princes Charriot or Coche. 1589 KR. Rosinson Gold. 
A/irr. (1850) 57 Her coyche was burn'd, that day she mar- 
ried was. 1590 SpeNseR /, QO. 1. iv. 16 The roiall Dame .. 
for her coche doth call. 1606 Dekker Sev. Stnnes iv.(Arb.) 
31 Ineuery street, carts and Coaches make such a thundring. 
1615 Stow Eng. Chron. Jas. 1 an. 1605 867/2 In the yeere 
1564 Guylliam Boonen, a dutchman, became the Queene’s 
Coachmanne, and was the first that brought the vse of 
Coaches into England .. Lastly, even at this time, 1605, be- 
gan the ordinary vse of Caroaches. 1621 Sir R. Boye in 
Lismore Papers (1886) 11.20, 1..took back the bay gelding 
..formy coche. 1674 C. Cotton Fair One of Tunts 167 My 
Aunt..I found ready to take coach. 1676 Durrey J/ad. 
Fickle u. i, Vile go hire a Coach, and into the Country im- 
mediately. a1689 Mrs. Benn Unf. Happy Lady Wks. 1718 
II. 355 Sir William took coach with his Sister, 1710 Lotzd. 
Gaz. No. 4672/1 The Procession was closed by the Czar’s 
Coach of State. 1752 Jounson Rambler No.195 P11 Euery 
coach that rattled through the street. 1804 JANE AUSTEN 
Watsons (1879) 297 ‘The Edwardes were people of fortune. . 
and kept their coach. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Self/-Reliauce 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 36 The civilized man has built a coach, but 
has lost the use of his feet. 

b. With qualifications, as Currarn, GLass, 
Hackney, Mait, Mourninc, STAGE-COACH: see 
these; also SLow-coacu, fig. By-coach, a supple- 
mentary or extra coach, besides the usual service 

(cf, Ger. Berwagen) ; tong coach, a coach running 
long stages: cf. short-slage. 

1732 in Chambers Dom. Aun. Scot. 111. 408 The Stage 
Coach continues to go from the Cannongate for London .. 
and if any gentleman wants a by-coach, they may call at 
Alexander Forsyth’s. 1802 Nava/ Chron. VII. 361 Many 
went away in the long coaches. 

ec. Sometimes used for the passengers by a coach. 
i ¢ 1840 ‘ Will gentlemen please to alight? The coach dines 

ere. 

d. Applied by railway employés to a railway 
carriage: in U.S. esp. a sleeping-car. 

1866 Dickens Mughy JYunctiow (Hoppe, We {railway 
officials] don't call them carriages, we call them ‘coaches’, 
1880 Wesster Suff., Coach, a railway car; applied in the 
U. S. especially to a sleeping-car, 

2. Naui, An apartment near the stern of a man 
of war, usually occupied by the captain. 

1660 Perys Diary 3 May, The Commanders all came on 
board, and the council sat in the coach. /6fd. (1828) I. 94 
The King supped alone in the coach. 1691 T. H[Ace] Acc. 
New Invent. 120 Cuddie, Fore-castle, Coaches. 1719 
D'Urrey Prtls 111. 304 Swab the Coach fore and aft. 1769 
Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789\, Coach, or Couch, a sort of 
.. apartment in a large ship of war near the s¢er2. The 
floor of it is formed by the aftmost part of the quarter-deck, 
and the roof of it by the poop. e¢18s0 Rudin: Navie. 
107 Coach or couch. An apartment before the captain's 
cabin. 

3. Universily collog. A private tutor who pre- 
pares a candidate for an examination. 

1848 Croucn Bothie of T. Poems (1863) 113 Kitcat, a 
Trinity coach, has a party at Drumnadrochet. 1850 F 
Smeptey /. Saige xxix. 251 Besides the regular col- 
ee tutor, I secured the assistance of what, in the slang 
of the day, we irreverently termed ‘a coach’. 1876 Geo. 
Eniot Dan, Der. vi. (D.\, Warham was studying for India 
with a Wancester coach. 1878 Examiner 2 Mar. 2672 
There are two orders of private tutors— pass coaches’ and 
“honour coaches’. 

b. ¢ransf. One who trains others for an athletic 
contest, esp. a boat-race. 

1885 Manch. Guardian 28 Mar. 6/6 A thoroughly clever 
coach was able to advise them from first to last. Under his 
careful tuition the crew have improved steadily. 1888 F, 
Harrison in 19th Cent. Nov. 645 To call in professional 
“coaches’ to teach the defence of the wicket. 

4. Phrases. Coach and four, and six: a coach 
drawn by four or six horses. Hence Zo drive a 
coach and six (or four) through (an act of Parlia- 
ment, etc.). 

{16ag in Crt. & Titnes Chas, 1(1848)1. 25 All their coaches 
furnished with six horses, which comes altogether now in 
fashion.) 1684 Otway A ¢heZst v. i, ls there not a hole in my 
belly, that you may turn a coach-and-six in? 1700 WELwoop 
Mem, ved. 3) 230 This man (Rice] was often es 
before he came to be a judge, That he would drive a Coach 
and eT through the Act of Settlement. 1726 Gay in 

OL, 31. 


rd to say, , 
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Swift's Lett, (1766) 11. 61 Mr. Pope .. coming .. from Lord 
Bolingbroke’s in his coach and six. wl WNV.W, Lincotush. 
Gloss., Coach and six. If a person wishes to describe any 
small thing as very large it is common to say that it is big 
enough to turn a coach-and-six in. 188z F. PottocK in 
Macm. Mag. XLVI. 364 The art of driving a coach and 
four through an Act of Parliament was then practised with 
far more boldness than is possible now. 

5. Comd., a. attributive, as coach-bady, -boot (sec 
Boor 50.3 4), -door, -harness, -hide, -htre, -jade, 
-mare, -passenger, -screw, -sleed, -slep, -lop; Dd. 
objective and obj. genit., as coach-builder, -build- 
ing, -drawer, driver, -maker, -making, -painter, 
-riding sb. and adj.; ¢. instrumental, as coach- 
crowded adj. 

1861 Maynew Loud, Labour 11. 184 Heisa *coach-hod 
inaker by business. 1801 W. FEtton Carriages 1. Introd. 
18 The present master *Coach-builders. /6i. 20 ‘The 
different branches appertaining to *Coach-building. 1855 
Mrs. Gasket. North & S. ii, The Germans were .. very 
respectable coach builders. 1785 Cowrer 7iroc. 745 Some 
*coach-crowded door. 1756-7 Keysler’s Trav. (1760) IV. 
412 Received at his *coac ris by four gentlemen, two 
pages, and a harbinger. 1849 Soutury Comin-pl. Bk. Ser. 
nn. 639 Stags as *Coach-drawers. 1755 JouNnson Pref, 
Compounded or double words I have seldom noted .. Of 
thiepiike or *coachdriver no notice was needed, because the 

rimitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 1801 W. 

‘ELTON Carriages 1. Introd. 18 *Coach-harness makers. 
1994 Jlull Advert. 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather, per pound, Fine 
*Coach Hides 13¢. 1663 Pepys Diary 14 June, 155. is to go 
for the *coach-hire for her. 1711 Swirt Let¢. (1767) 111. 247 
Three shillings coach-hire to-day. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. 
vii, I had no money for coach-hire. 1616 Pasgutl & Kath. 
m1, 167 *Coach- Jades, and Dogs, are coupled still together. 
1592 Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 69 The loyner Squirrel or 
old Grub..the Faries *Coach-makers. 1864 Mrs. Cartyte 
Lett. 111. 230, 1 was at half-a-dozen coachmakers’ yards. 
1615 Stow Lug. Chron. Jas. | an. 1605. 867/2 They (coaches) 
grew vsuall among the nobilitie..and within twenty yeeres 
became a great trade of *coach-making. 1801 W. FeLton 
Carriages 1, Introd. 17 The art of Coach-making. 1638 
Brome Antipodes ii. ii, Item, an Elegy for Mistris Alder- 
woman Upon the death of one of her *Coach-mares. 1693 
Lond, Gaz. No. 2845/4 “Coach-Painter in Ordinary to H.M. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 144 ? 5 All the Coach. Makers and 
Coach-Painters in Town, 1821 in Cobbett Kur. Rides 
(1885) I. 41 A common *coach-passenger room. 1830 Gen. 
P. Tuompson “Exerc. (1842) 1. 195 The shillings of which it 
is proposed to rob the “coach-riding public. .the public may 
be robbed of a shilling in their coach-riding. 1624 Hevwoop 
Gunatk, \. 30 These are sayd to be her *coach-steeds. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xli, He hurried ..up the *coach-steps, and 
into the coach. 1840 — Old C. Shop xlviii, How are you 
Christopher? croaked the dwarf from the *coach-top. 

6. Special combinations. Coach-book, the 
book in which passengers or parcels conveyed by 
a stage-coach are officially entered or ‘ booked’; 
+ coach-carriage, a coach: cf. coach-wagon ; 
coach-carver, one who docs the carved work on 
a coach ; coach-clerk, a clerk at a coach-office ; 
+coach-cloak, a travelling cloak; + coach- 


coffer = COACH-BOX; +coach-companion =coach- 


jetiow ; coach-currier, one who supplies the 


leather fittings for a coach; coach-dinner, a 
dinner provided for travellers by stage-coach at 
appropriate stopping-places; coach-dog, a dog 
of Dalmatian breed, usually white spotted with 
black, kept to run in attendance on a carriage; 
+ coach-fellow, a horse yoked in the same carriage 
with another ; Azzszorously of persons, a companion, 
mate ; coach-founder, one who makes the iron- 
work of a coach; +coach-glass, glass used for 
the windows of carriages; coach-house, a build- 
ing or out-hotise for a coach or carriage; coach- 
joiner, one who does the joiner-work of a carriage ; 
+coach-leaves, folding blinds ofa coach-window ; 
+ coach-master, one who lets coaches or carriages 
for hire ; + coach-match, a chariot-race ; + coach- 
nave, the nave of a coach-wheel; coach-office, 
an office where passengers and parcels are booked 
for a stage-coach; coach-parcel, a parcel con- 
veyed by coach; + coach-pole, the pole of a 
carriage ; coach-road, a road on which coaches 
run, especially one regularly traversed by mail- 
coaches; coach-roof, the top of a coach, or of 
the ‘coach’ in sense 2; coach-smithing, smith’s 
work in connexion with a coach; coach-table 
(Naut.), the table of the ‘coach’ (sense 2); 
tcoach-treate, see quot.; coach-trimmer, one 
who prepares the lace, linings, and other trin:mings 
for carriages ; coach-wagon, transl. Ger. Autch- 
wagen, coach ; sce the Etymology above; coach- 
way =coach-road; alsothe part of astreet or bridge 
on which vehicles run; coach-wise adv., in the 
manner of a coach; coach-woman, a woman 
driving a coach ; + coach-wright, a coach-buildcr. 
See also COACH-BOX, -HORSE, -HOUSE, -MAN, etc. 

1679 Trials of Wakeman, etc. 23, | went the fourth of 
September, as the *Coach Book will make it appear. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury ui. 340/1 A *Coach Carriage. ought 
tohave butone Pole. 1723 Lond. Caz. No. 6190,'10 Thomas 
Nichols .. *Coach-Carver. 1823 Blackw. AMfug. X1V. 516 
The most sensible remark .. was by a witness, a *coach- 


clerk. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 41774 A Cinnamon colour’d 
*Coach Cloak lined with blue. 1617 MarKnam Caval. v.57 


COACH-BOX. 


He shall also haue euer in his "Coach-coffer, Hammer, 
Pinsers, Wimble, Chessell, and Nayles. 1589 1 ae w, 
Hatchet (1844) 18 A notable “coach companion for Martin, 
to drawe Diuinitie from the Colledger. 1845 ‘Tatrounp 
Vac. Rambles 1. 231 This, unlike the furtive *coach-dinners 
in England, had time to be eaten, 1840 Mannyat Ol/a 
FPodr. x, 'Vhe phacton was followed by a..*coach-dog. 1598 
Suaks. Merry W. u. ii. 7 You, and your *Coach-fellow 
Nim. 1607 Torse.. Four. Beasts (1673) 49 Holding heads 
together as if they were coach-fellows. 1807 Iexscuet in 
Phil, Trans. XCVM1, 228 A... plate of *coach glass 17 inches 
long, and about g broad. Its thickness. .31 two-hundredths 
ofaninch. 1679 Prance Narr. Pop. Plot 14 A long Entry 
leading into the upper Court by the *Coach-Houses. 1820 
Soutury Devil's Walk 8 A cottage with a double coach- 
house, A cottage of gentility. 1800 New sinn. Direct. 11 
Baker, Robert, *Coach-joiner and ‘l'runk-maker. ene LB. 

onson New /un ti.i, You must.. Drive in again, with the 

coach-leaves put down, At the back gate. 1721 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5923/4 William Ellis ..*Coach-master. 1836 I¢. 
Howarp &. Keefer xviii, ‘Whe glass coach drove up the 
inu-yard of some large coachmaster. 1647 R. STAPYLTON 
Juvenal 12 Vhe Flaiinian way. A high-way from Kome, 
where they used to ride their *coach-matches. 1609 Hey- 
wooo Rape Lucrece Wks. 1874 V.174 To wash my *Coach- 
naves in iny fathers blood. 1833 Atakevar P. Simple iii, 
‘Two large blue posts at the door next the *coach-office. 
1861 Dickens Gt, E.xpect. xix, I also went to the coach- 
office andtook my place. 1811 Sueccey in Hogg Life (1858) 
I. 423 A constant and animated correspondence of *coach- 
parcels. 1975 Sneripan St. atr. Day 1. ii, Such a thing 
..as an old *coach-pole, or a spare bed-post. 1915 Load. 
Gaz. No. 5331/3 Near the Post and *Coach Road. 1807 
Soutnry Espriedia's Lett. (1814) 111. 350 We took our 
seats on the “coach roof at five in the morning. 188 
Harper's Alag. Aug. 450/2 A shallow boat with raisec 
coach roof. 1883 Athenwutn 21 July 82/3 A.. chapter, of 
practical value, on *coach-smithing. 1660 Perys Diary 
(1828) }. 99, 1 dined commander at the *Coach table to-day. 
1617 Marknam Caval. v. 54 The draught-breadthes or 
*Coach treates, which extend from the breast of the Horse 
to the bridge-tree of the Coach, must bee of exceeding. 
strong double leather. 1722 Sewer /fist. Quakers (1795) 1. 
1v. 254 They were carried in a *coach-waggon to the water 
side. 1611 Ricn //onest. Age (1844) 49 Some [women] will 
care little for going to Heauen, because there is no good 
*Coachway. 1735 J. Price Stone-Br. Thames 4 A Street 
or Coach-way of 20 Feet broad. .The Foot-way to be raised 
one Foot higher then the Coach-way. 1866 THorEeauv 
Yankee in Canada i. 4 Borne *coachwise along the spacious 
..avenues. 1865 G. F. Berketev Life & Recollect. 1, 120 
A Coachman or *coachwoman of any sort. 1876 M.Cottins 
Blacksmith §& S. 1.98 There have been coachwomen who 
could drive four-in-hand. 1587 J. Harmar tr. Beza’s Seri. 
364 (T.) Built this coch by his trusty and faithful *coch- 
wrights and carpenters, 

Coach, v. [f.sb.: cf. Ger. kutschen 16th c.] 

1. ¢rans. To convey in, scat in, provide with, 2 
coach. Also fig. ? Ods. 

1612 Dekker // it be not good, etc. Wks. 1873 III. 270 
Bring ’em all in coach’d, the gates are wide enough. 1616 
R. C. Tésnes’ VAts. 111. 1066 She must be coatcht, forsooth, 
and bravely ride. 1654 Trapp Comm. Fob xxvi. 9 Christ 
was by a cloud coached up to heaven. /did. 2 Thess. i. 3 
Adversity hath whipt many a soul to heaven.. which other- 
wise prosperity had coached to hell. 1728 Pope Dunciad 
mt. 291 The needy poet sticks to all he meets; Coach‘d, 
carted, trod upon, now loose, now fast. 1761 Brit. A/ag. 
11, 598 The ladies being safely coached under the escorte of 
the lawyer. «1849 J. C. Mancan Poems (1859) 230 [He] 
goes coached to Satan’s ball. 

2. intr. To ride or drive in a coach, 
coach it.) collog. 

1630 Bratuwait Eng. Gentt. (164%) 392 This day you coach 
to the Exchange. ¢ 1632 Futcer in Gutch Col/. Cur. I. 222 
All the Gentry coacht it upto the City. 1797 Month. 
Jag. 1V. 134 To coach it thro’ the town, 1880 WEBSTER 
Supp. 

+b. trans. To traverse in a coach. Obs. 

1693 R. Goutp Corruption of Times 11 When he does 
Coach the Streets. 1805 Anu. Rev. III. 299 Splendour 
coaches the streets. 

3. University collog., etc. [see Coach sh. 3.) & 
trans. To prepare (a candidate) for an examina- 
tion; to instruct #2 special subjccts; to tutor; 
also, to train for an athlctic contest, as a boat- 
race. 

1849 THACKERAY J’endennts iii, He’s coaching me and 
some other men for the little go. 1867 Avening Standard 
14 Feb., The crew being coached by Mr. F. Willan and 
Mr. G. Morrison, from the former gentleman’s steamboat. 
1881 A thenzum No. 2806 Advt., Students coached in Chem- 
istry, Botany, Materia Medica and I’hysics. 1887 Sir R. 
H. Roperts /x the Shires viii, 128 These young ladies, al- 
though ably coached by their mother, had failed, etc. 

b. intr. ‘To ‘read’ or study with a ‘ coach’. 

1849 TuackERay Pendennis iii, Are you stopping at Bay- 
mouth ?,.I'’mcoaching there. 1889 Oxford Tutor to Under- 
grad, ‘Would you like to coach this term, Mr. M.?’ 

Coa‘ch-box. [f. Coact sé. + Box 56.2 6.] 

From the earlier quots. it would seem that ox was here 
originally used in the sense ‘seated compartment’, rather 
than applied to the receptacle under the driver's feet, as 
stated in the quot. from Chambers 1753 under Box 6. 

The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 

1651 CLEVELAND Poems 28 Resign thy Coach-box Twisse. 
1670 Cotton Espernon mi. x1. 560 ‘They first pull’d him (the 
coachman] out of his Coach-box. 1728 Vanar. & Cis, /’rer. 
74 usb. 1.1, Doll puked a little with riding backward, so they 
hoisted her into the Coach-Box—<And then her Stomach was 
easy. 1801 W. Fetton Carriages 1.125 A handsome Coach- 
box is a great ornament to a Carriage. 1842 Marryar 
Poacher xv, Vhe guns were unstrapped from the back of 
the coach- box. 

attrib. 1705 Lond. Gas. No. 4177/4 A blue Furbelow 
Coach- Box Cloth. 35 
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(Also /o 


COACHEE. 


Coachee!, coachy. [f. Coach sé. In 2 and 
3 with a quasi-dimin. suffix ] 

+1. Cochee. An early non-naturalized form of 
CoacH q.v. Ods. 

2. Coachee (kdut{z"). 
? Obs. 

1801 C. B. Brown in W. Dunlap Afew. 167 To hire a 
coachee to take us to Middletown. 1809 Kenpatt 7rav. 
I. xii. 134 Two coaches, two phaetons, ten coachees, and 
three other four-wheeled carriages. 

3. Coachee, coachy (kowtfi). A coachman. col/og. 
[Cf. cabby, bargee; but also Magyar focs?, Boh. 
koct, dial. Ger. Aetsche, in this sense.] 

1790 SoutHey Leff. (1856) I. x ‘Vhe name of Tom Lamb 
made the coachee my friend. c¢ 1817 Hocc 7ades & S%. III. 
296 Laughed at poor coachy’s predicament. 1864 Social 
Sci. Rev. 34 Coachy having lighted his large German pipe. 
1873 T. Coorer Paradise Martyrs (1877) 413 The dash 
Down hill and up, o’ the mail..to coachee’s chirrup. 

Coachee ? (kout|7). sozce-wd. [f. Coach v. + 
-EE!,] One who is ‘coached’ (see Coacu v. 3). 

1866 Lond. Rev. 18 Aug. 180/1 The coach and the coachee 
can..soothe their consciences by the reflection. 

Coacher (kéwtfor). Also 6 eoeher(e. [In 
sense I, a. F. cocher coachman \cf. also Ger. 
kutscher, 16th c.); in 2, f. Coach sé. or v. +-ER.] 

+1. The driver of a coach; a coachman, 
charioteer. Oés. 

1587 J. Harmar tr. Beza’s Sern. 375 ‘T.) His coche was 
pluckt in pieces by evil cochers. 1601 R. Jounson Avzgd. 
4 Comimw. (1603) go The Hungarish horse .. are defective 
for service, other then for travaile; to which the .. Almain 
Coachers [ed. 1630 Coach-men] find them excellent. 1609 
Bisce {Douay) 1 Azugs xxii. 34 He said to his cochere: 
Turne thy hand. 

2. A coach-horse. 

1769 Public Advertiser 25 Sept. 3/3 A Bay Horse..fit for 
a Coacher. 1869 Dazly News 7 Aug., A mare ..out of a 
carrier’s cart mare by a coacher. 

3. One who coaches (sense 3). 

Coachful (koutfful. [f Coacu sd, + -FuL.] 
As many as will fill a coach. 

1654 Gayton J’/easant Notes w. xv. 251 Matho, who was 
himselfe a Coach-full. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacve Lett. 
1 Apr., A coachful of attending damsels. a@ 1845 Hoop 
Storm at Hastings ti, Each day pour’d in new coach-fulls 
of new Cits. ; 

Coachfulness. zozce-wd. State of being full 
of coaches. 1860 [see CoacHLess]. 


Coach-horse. 

1. A horse used for drawing a corch. 

1603 Narrative King’s Entertainment (T.), They drew 
together like coach-horses. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) 
I. 3 Switzerland that furnishes Lombardy with the best part 
of its coach-horses. 

Jig. 1590 Marrow 2nd Pt. Tamburl, wv. iii, To restrain 
These coltish coach-horse tongues from blasphemy. 1599 B. 


Some kind of carriage. 


onson Cynthia’s Rev. jw. 1, Tis the swaggering coach-* | 
J ss g | 


horse Anaides, that draws with him. 

2. Naut. (See quot.) 

1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., Coach-horses, the crew of 
the state barge 3 usually fifteen selected men. 

Coa‘ch-horser. zzo7ce-zud. One who ‘horses’, 
or provides horses for, stage-coaches. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xliii, The embarrassed coach-horser 
was ordered to be discharged forthwith. 

Coaching (kovtfin), v7. sd. [f. Coach v. + 
-Inc1.] The action of the verb Coacu. 

1. Travelling by coach; the running or driving 
of coaches. Chiefly a¢trzb, 

1862 Smices Exgineers III. 172 Several coaching com- 
panies were..got up by innkeepers at Darlington. 1884 J. 
Hatton in Harper's Maz. Feb. 346/2 The .. inn of the old 
coaching days. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 15 May 5/7 Coaching 
now thrives. .on some favourite routes in and out of London. 

2. University collog., etc. Special tuition for an 
examination, or training for an athletic contest 
(see COACH sé. 3, v. 3); special instruction. 

1849 THACKERAY Peudenntis (1871) 29 Such a flat as not to 
know what coaching meant. 1854 Mrs. Gaskett North § 
S. xlvi, The very man to give Colthurst all the facts he 
wanted coaching in. 1889 Daily News 29 Jan. 3/6 (Boat 
Race) The President superintended the coaching from 
horseback. 

3. Commercial slang, (See quot.) 

1866 Travers’ Circular 10 Feb. 107/2 Coaching .. is the 
mischievous system of putting up to pretended auction 
goods for which the owner hopes to realize fancy prices by 
the employment of fictitious bidders. 


Coa‘chless, 2. rare. Without coaches. Hence 


Coachlessness. 

1879 Daily News 16 Apr. 2/2 Favourite routes which are 
at present coachless. 1860 Dickens Uncomem. Trav. xxii. 
1).), The Dolphin’s Head which every where expressed past 
coachfulness and present coachlessness. 

Coachlet. sonce-wd. [f. Coach sb. + -LET, dim. 
suffix.] A small coach. 

1837 CartyLe #7. Xev. (1872) IIL. 1. viii. 53 In my light 
little coachlet. 

Coachman (kévt{man). [f Coacn sd.+ Man.] 

1. The man who drives a coach, 

1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 33 Caligula. .loued Prasi- 
nus the Cochman. 158 PutteNnam Lug. Poeste Ui. xxii. 
(Arb.) 266 Comming to salute the Queene .. he said to her 
Cochman, stay thy cart good fellow, stay thy cart, that I 
inay speake to the Queene. a1649 Drumm. or IlaAwtu. 
Skiamachia Wks. 197 A coach-man of a lord of parliament. 
1w7xr Swirt Lett. (1767) III. 161 The dean .. sent me his 
Charen which has cost me two shillings to the coachinan. 


| 
| 
| 
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1828 Soutney “fs. Allan Cunningham, With coachmen’s 

quarrels, and with footmen’s shouts. 1878 SEELey Stein 

III. 498 Calling hiin ‘a good horse, but a bad coachman ’. 
+b. poet. A charioteer. Obs. 

1583 STANYHURST -2ne?s 11. (Arb.) 59 Coachmen of old of 
Achilles. ¢ 1611 Cuarman /diad xiu. 866 His coachman led 
them to his lord. 

ec. tech, The driver of a fire-engine. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 4/2 In securing a quick start a 
great responsibility rests upon the ‘coachman’. 

2. Angling. A kind of artificial fly, 

1839 in Hortanp Angler's Manual. 1852 Bane Encycé. 
Rural Sports 1162 A mothlike artificial representation 
known in [Herefordshire] as Harding’s or the coachman’s 
from a stage coach driver of that name who was an excel- 
lent fly fisher. 1867 F. Francis A xgling vi. (1880) 243 The 
Coachman. .is one of the best evening and night flies, 

Hence Coa‘chmanlike a., Coa‘chmanhood. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp I’illage Ser. 11. (1863) 320 A most 
magnificent coachmanlike wig. 1859 SALA 77. round Clock 
(1861) 206 The mighty plush galligaskins of coachmanhood. 

Coachmanship (kowt/menfip). [f. Coacn- 
MAN +-SHIP.] The performance of a coachman; 
skill in driving a coach. 

1778 G. Cotman Prose on Sev. Occas. (1787) U1. 224 Their 
.-Skill in Coachmanship to show. 1785 CowrER J7roc. 326 
His skill in coachmanship or driving chaise. 1843 Mrs. 
Romer Xhone, Darro & G. 1. 245 To think it incumbent 
upon him to display his best coachmanship. 

Coach-wheel. 1. The wheel of a coach. 

1647 R. Stapy_ton Fuvenal 65 Prometheus. .stealing fire 
from the suns coach-wheeles. 1833 J. Hottanp A/anuf. 
Aletad (Cabinet Cycl.) II. 61 The former revolves on its axle, 
in the usual manner of a coach-wheel. 

2. slang. A \arge coin, as a crown, half-crown, 
or dollar; =CAkT-WHEEL 2. 

¢ 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Coach-wheel, Fore, Halfa 
Crown; Hind, A Crown. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., 
Coach-wheel, a dollar, or crown-piece. 1834 H. AinswortH 
Rookwood 1. xiii, One quid, two coach-wheels, half a bull. 

3. Zo turn coach-whecls; see CART-WHEEL 3. 

1863 Kincstey Water Bad, i. 33 He could .. turn coach- 
wheels on his hands and feet ten times following. 

Coach-whee'ler. [f. prec. +-rR.] A maker 
of coach-wheels. 

1686 Lond. Gaz. 2152/4 Robert Cooper..Coach-wheeler, 

Coa‘ch-whip. 

1. A whip used in driving a coach. 

1833 J. Rennie Alph. Angling 65 The best lines..run taper 
like the Iash of a coach-whip. 

2. fig. A long thin strip; Ad. shreds, tatters. 

1781 ArcHER in Naval Chron. XI, 288 The Sails began to 
fly. .into coach whips. 

3. Naut. ‘The pendant’ (Adm. Smyth). 

A. attrtb., as coa‘ch-whip bird, snake (sce quots.). 

1736 Mortimer in PAil, Trans. XX XIX. 256 The Coach- 
whip Snake; so called from its being very long and slender 
like a Coach-whip. 1796 Morse ler. Geog. I. 219 The 
Coach whip snake. .is 6 or 7 feet long, and very slender and 
active. 1884 Cassedl’s Fam. Mag. Apr. 271/2 The ‘ coach- 
whip’ bird .. has a loud, full note, ending sharply like the 
crack of a whip. 

Coachy (kowtfi), 2. collog. [f Coacu sd. + -y.] 

1. Of a horse; Resembling a coach-horse. 

1870 Daily News 19 July 6 Colonel Wilson .. with his 
coachy Fenian, an indifferent mover and too.Jumpy to 
please. 1887 Sat. Rev. 5 Nov. 634 He [a horse] looks just 
a trifle ‘coachy’ about the shoulders. 

2. Having to do with a coach, coach-driving. 

1882 Jessopp A rcady (1887) 73 A coachy Sisyphus, con- 
demned to everlasting alternations of being dropped and 
picked up again by an infernal chariot. 

Coachy, sé.: see COAcHEE !, 

+ Coact, f7/. a. Obs. [ad. L. coact-ws, pa. pple. 
of coagére, cagére; see next.) 

Compelled, constrained, forced. a. of persons, 

¢1430 LypG. Bochas in. vii. (1554) 79 a, They were coacte 
after peace to seke. 1487 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 
263 Not coact nor constrayned. 

b. of things: Done under compulsion, forced. 

1610 Br. CARLETON ¥urvisd. 119 The society ought not to 
be coact but voluntarie. 1635 Paaitt Christianogr. 1. i. 
(1636) 85 For the conversion of these. .seemeth to be coact. 

Tience + Coactly adv. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 166 b, Mans will.. 
worketh voluntaryly, not coactly. 

Coact .koekt), v. [f L. coact- ppl. stem of co- 
agétre, cogére to drive together, collect, contract, 
compel ; or, in pa. pple., f. prec. + -ED.] 

+1. ¢vazs. To compel, constrain, force, coerce. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

Orig. used only in Ja. pple. =Coact Al. a. x. 

¢1400 Test. Love ut. (1560) 295 1 Neyther is coacted ne 
constrayned, 1494 Fasyan v.cxl, 124 They lost the field, 
and were coactyd to flee. 1570 Diurn. Occur. (1833) 189 
Vncompellit or coactit be ony maner of persone. 1651 
Raleigh's Ghost 242 Vertue coacted and forced, is not vertue, 

b. To cxercise control upon. 

1855 Ess. Lutuitive Alorals 95 As this supersensible world 
is the background and sxés‘ans of the phenoinenal world, 
whose laws. .it coacts. 

+2. To restrain, confine. Ods. var'e. 

c1sz0o State Lett. in Burnet //ist. Ref. 11. go Not 
limited and coacted within any such bounds. 1529 Lynpr- 
say Compl. Lyndesay 163 3€ sall to no man be coactit. 

+ 3. To draw together, contract ; to collect, con- 
centrate. Obs. rare. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan w.54[The muscles] coact, and 
make straite the brest strongly. 1657 Tomiinson Xezox's 
Disp. 44 The virtue of the earth coacted into one plant. 


CO-ADAMITE, 


II. [f. Co-+ Act v.] 


+4. To enact together with others. Ods. rare. 

1588 ALLEN Adon. 4 She enforced vniust lawes, partly 
made by her supposed father..and partely coacted by herself 
and her complices. 

5. intr. To act together. rare. 

1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. v. ii. 118 If I tell how these two 
did coact. 

+ Coa‘cted, /7/. a. Obs. [f. Coact v.+-ED1,] 
Compelled, enforced, compulsory. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 26/1 Both menand women they 
keep thorough coacted vowes fzom marrying. 1582-8 His¢. 
Fames VWI (1804) 27 bel=by] coactit consent of the captive 
Queene. 1644 Br. MAxweti Prevog. Chr. Kings v.72 He 
professed his obedience, and that not..a coacted one. 1655 
Futer Ch. Hist. v. (1656) 242 Thinking herself free from 
that uncomely kind of coacted marriage. 

Coa‘cting. [see the vb.] +a. Compelling, 
constraining, etc. (obs.). b. Co-operating. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu A. § AV. (1642) 411 Fatall coacting 
Necessity swayeth all. 1843 tr. Custine’s Empire of Czar 
III. 53 The co-acting patience and address of man and beast. 

Coaction (ko,z"kfan). Also 4-6 eoaecion. [a. 
F. coactioz (14th c.) in same sense, ad. L. coaction- 
em n. of action, fi. coagére, cogere; see Coact.] 

I. 1. Compulsion, constraint, coercion. (Very 
frequent in 160-17th c.; now 7a7e.) 

c1g00 Test, Love ii. (1560) 295/1 Coaccion, that is to 
sayne, Constrainyng. 1528 TinDALE Parable wicked Mam- 
mon Wks. I. 55 Of his own nature, without coaction or 
compulsion of the law. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 
Iv. viii. 367 The liherty of the Will, whereby it hath power 
to determin it self, and is free from all force and coaction. 
a17iy Ken Szon Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 360 To sin and err 
were I not free, All Duty would Co-action be. 1754 
Epwarps Freed, Witl1. § 5 Constraint .. otherwise called 
Force, Compulsion and Coaction; which is a-Person’s 
being necessitated to do a thing contrary to his Will. 1852 
Br. Forses NViceze Creed 51 The power of choice and .. 
absence of any extrinsic or intrinsic necessity or coaction. 

b. Control in the way of constraining. 

185s £ss. Intuitive Morals 95 The Strength of the true 
self is acquired solely by its resistance and co-action of the 
gravitation of the lower nature. 

+c. Application of physical force. Obs. rare. 

1634 BRERETON 7vav, (1844) 15 Gives motion unto this 
wheel without any great strain or coaction. 

+ 2. Contraction, condensation. Ods. rare. 

1635 N. Carrenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. 21 The thickning. .of 
any body is made by addition and coaction of more parts 
into the same space. 

+ 3. (tr. L. coactio.| Some disease of animals. 

1748 tr. Vegetius Distempers Horses 69 Coaction (or 
Constraint) is the Name ofa Passion in Animals from which 
divers kinds of Sicknesses arise. 

II. [f. Co- + Action] (with hyphen). 

4. Action in concert, acting together. 

1625 Sir J. StrRaDLInG Div. Poems 57 When Beares and 
Woolues .. Assault your fouldes, By their vniust coaction. 
1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos, 111 The Co-action of 
Soul and Body. 1746 W. Horstey Fool (1748) I, 209 
Which inflames his Spirits beyond a regular Co-action 
with his natural Understanding. 1823 J. Bapcock Dowm. 
A musem. 33 The simultaneous co-action of different bodies 
of soldiery, 

Coactive (koektiv’, a. [f L. type *coactiv-us, 
f. coact-+-1VE. F. has coact?f, -zve, in 14th c.] 

1. Of the nature of force or eompulsion; co- 
ercive, compulsory. (Qualifying Aower or the like; 
never persons. Frequent in 17th ¢.; now raze.) 

1605 T. BELL Afotives conc. Romish Faith 2 The Pope 
hath no power coactiue ouer any King. 1642 Jer. ‘PAYLOR 
Episc. (1647) 91 A coactive, or coercitive jurisdiction. 1750 
Jounson Aanibler No. 57 7, I do not see any coactive 
necessity that many should be without the conveniences of 
life. 1865 Pusry Zirex, 78 The coactive and usurped 
power of the Pope. 

+b. In passive sense: Of an enforced kind, 
compulsory. Ods. 

1596 BELL Surv. Popery. t. xvi. 64 Coactive fasting is.. 
by reason of famine, etc. 1636 Prynne Unbish, 77s. (1661) 
35 His residence there was .. at his own pleasure, not co- 
active. 1661 Ussurer Power Princes 1. (1683) 68 They are 
free from all coactive obedience to them. ; 

2. [f Co-+ Active.] Acting in concert ; acting 
or taking place together. ave. 

161 Suaks, Hint. 7.1. ii. 141 With what's vnreall thon 
coactiue art, and follow’st nothing. 1841-4 Emerson &ss. 
Ser. u. ii. (1878) 62 The evolution was not from one central 
point, but coactive from three or more points. 

Hence Coactively adv., by way of compulsion. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu A. § AZ. 410 Inforcing coactively, 
impelling violently all men. 1658 BramuHate Schisme 
Garded 177 (L.) All legislative, judiciary, and dispensative 
power, coactively, in the exteriour court of the church, over 
English subjects. 

+ Coactivity. Ods. rare. [f. Co- + AcrivityY.] 

1. Action or activity in concert. 

1659 H. More /mnort. Soul (1662) 203 This Sympathy 
and Coactivity. 1662 —- Philos. I ritings (1712) Pref. Gen. 
14 Matter is..destitute of vital Sympathy and Coactivity. 

2. Coactive quality ; compulsory character. 

1738 Waxsurton Div. Legat. 1. 243 The coactivity of 
Civil Laws and Religion. 

Co-actor: see Co-. 

Coad, obs. f. Cop 54.1; pa. pple. of Cor. 


Co-a‘damite, z. [see Co- 2.] Contemporary 


with or besides Adam. 


1877 Smetps inal Philos. 68 A theory of co-adamite 
races, 1882 Scuarr Excycl, Kel. A. IL. 1394 Some holding 
to a co-Adamite theory .. and others to the pre-Adamite. 


CO-ADAPTATION. 


Co-adaptation (koxed&pta-fon). [f£ Co-+ 
Apartation.] Adaptation of two or more things 
to each other, mutual adaptation. 

1803 Month. Wag. XVI. 12 We readily perceive their 
admirable co-adaptation. 1878 Darwin Orig. Spec., [1ist. 
Sk. Introd. 17 Nuinerous and beautiful co-adaptations which 
we see throughout nature. 

Co-adapted (kdujadaeptéd), pa. pple. and Apia. 
Adapted to cach othcr, mutually adapted. 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 556/1 Their cephalic arms being 
so co-adapted as to adhere by the mutual apposition of the 
suckers, 1885 Homilet. Rev. Aug. 106 Each massive wall, 
each bonded stone, each co-adapted part. * , 

Co-adjacence, -ency (kdadzéséns, -si). 
[f. Co- + ADJACENCE, -cy.J The quality or state 
of being coadjaccnt, contiguity; sfec. in Philos. a 
term for one of the Aristotclian laws of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, in which the principle of relation 
is that of contiguity. 


1842 Sir W. Hamicton in Reid's Wks. 900/1 The laws of | 


Similarity and Contrast and the law of Coadjacency. 1850 
Pop. Encycl. (O.), There are four modes of association, 
namely, by proximity in tine, by similarity, by contrast, by 
coadjacence in space; or three, if proximity in time and 
coadjacence in space be taken under one head. 

Coadjacent (koudz2i-sént), a. and sb. [f. Co- 
+ ADJACENT.] Adjacent to each other mutually, 
contiguous ; sec. in //7fos., contiguous in thought : 
see prec. Also sé., Any object or idca so related 
to another. 

1842 Sin W. HAmitton in Rerd’s IWVks, 899/1 Such parts 
may be either coadjacent in space or coadjacent (coexistent 
or immediately consecutive! in time. /és/. 897/1 ‘These 
three laws .. are the law of Similars, the law of Contraries, 
and the Iaw of Co-adjacents. /déd. 899/2 Dog may suggest 
Wolf as its coadjacent. 

+Co-a'djoint. O%s. [f. Co- + Apvoint.] 
One conjoined with others in any business ; a col- 
league. 

1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 137 The faults of the 
principal Tutor who manages the Affairs are justly im- 
puted to the Co-adjoynts in the ‘T'utorship. 

+ Coa‘djument. Ods. [f. Co-+ ADJUMENT ; 
on type of L. *coadjtimeninm : see note to CoAD- 
JuTOR.)] Mutual assistance. 

1730 in Baitey (/ol.); whence in Jonnson and mod. Dicts. 

Co-adjust (kouadga'st), v. [f. Co-+ Apsust.] 
‘rans. To adjust mutually, fit to each other. 

a 1864 WessTER Cites OWEN. 1876 Mivart Lessons Nat. 
+31 If our thoughts and feelings can be so coadjusted as to 
result in order and harmony. 

Hence Coadjusted A//. a., Goadjustment. 

1863 Huxcey Jan's Place Nat. 1. 125 The lines of frac- 
ture which remain between the coadjusted pieces of the 
skull, 1876 Mivarr Lessons Nat. 31 Every attempt at 
such coadjustment. "s 

Coadjutant (kouadzi7-tant, ko,aedgivtant), a. 
and sé. [f. Co-+ ADJUTANT; on the type of an 
assuned L. *coadjalanl-em, pr. pple. of *coadjiz- 
fare; sce note to CoADJUTOR.]} 

A. adj. Helping another or others, co-operating. 

a1708 J. Pairs Cerealia (R.), Tost By Thracius coad- 
jutant, and the roar Of loud Euroclydon’s tumultuous gusts. 
1830 W. Puicuirs /¢. Sinaé in. 4gt A thousand hands were 
coadjutant. 

B. sé. One who helps another, one of several 
mutual helpers. 

1728 Pore Lett. in Sztft's Wks. (1761) VIII. 260 The 
TDean tells me he is a coadjutant of that fool Smedley. 
1734 Nortu £.xam. (1740) 198 Oates or some of his coad- 
jutants. : 

Coa‘djutator. rare. [cf ApyuTATOR.] =Co- 
ADJUTON. 

1762 Smottett L. Greaves ii. (D.), 1 do purpose .. to act 
as a coadjutator to the law. 1881 Chr. World 446a, A 
staff of unpaid co-adjutators. 

tCoadjute (kéujadzizt), v. Obs. [f. Co-+ 
ADJUTE v.; on the type of an assumed L., *coadi- 
fare. see note to Coapsutor.] To help in con- 
cert, co-operate helpfully. /rams. and tnx/r. Hence 
Coadjuting A//. a. 

1612 Drayton Poly-old, iii. 48 Whereas those higher hills 
to view fair Tone that stand, Her coadjuting springs much 
morecontent behold. 1618. Gainsrorp Perkin Warbeck 
in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 74 For .. not coadjuting your 
king in his petty revenges upon France. 1624 Hrywoop 
Gunaik, 1, 46 Coadjuting with the Seminarie and vitall 
powers of the sunne. 

So + Coadju'tement, + Coadju'tive a. 

16:8 T. Gainsrorp Perkin Warbeck in Select. Harl. lise. 
(1793) 58 By the. .coadjutement of this duchess of Burgundy. 
1627-77 FectHAM Resolves 1. \xvi. ror A coadjutive cause. 
1660 Chas. //’s Escape in Select. Harl. Mise. (1793) 383 
Where human coadjutement .. hath been instrumental, 

Coadjutor (koidgizto1). Also § coadiu- 
towre, 6-7 coadiutour, -or, coadjutour, 7 co- 
aiutor, coajutor. [a. OF. coadjnicur (in Anglo- 

Fr. -ovr), ad. L. coadjilor, -drem, f{. Co- + adjutor 
helper, agent-sb. f. adjuvdre to help. The French 
derivation gavc the accentuation coa‘djntor, which 
Is used by Coleridge; but the pocts generally, 
since 1600, appear to have coadju-lor, after 
Latin. 

No L, *coadjuvare, or “coadjntdre is recorded, but in the 
mod, langs. words have been formed on these types, sug- 
gested by coadsutor.] 
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1. One who works with and helps another; a 
helper, assistant, fellow-helper. 

¢ 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 1, xxi. (1869) 15 Ministres and 
serueres tohim..and coadiutowres. 1526 /’tlgr. Perf. iW. 
de W. 1531) 19 The coadiutours and helpers of god. a 1619 
Fotnuerny A theom. (1622) Pref. 5 uery one a coadiutor to 
the worke ofall the other. 1635 Quarces A7nd/., [licroglyph 
iv. (1718) 329 Nature knows her own perfection .. And she 
scorns a co-adjutor. 1741 Warsurton Div. Legat. 11. 33 
Ilis Coadjutors, Counsellors and Instructors. 1856 Froupe 
Mist, Eng. 1. 299 In this undertaking she was speedily 
provided with an efficient coadjutor. 

2. spec. Ecct, One appointed to assist a bishop 


or other ecclesiastic. 

A coadjutor is appointed as assistant and successor to an 
old and infirm bishop ; and is thus distinct froin a suffragan, 
who has charge of a definite portion ofa large diocese. 

1549 Latimer Serm. bef. Edw. V1, v. (Arb.) 135 Samuell 
..sette hys twoo sonnes in offyce wyth hym, as hys suffra- 
ganes, and as hys Coadiutoures. Here I myght take occa- 
sion to treate what olde and tmpotente Byshoppes should 
do. a1691 T. Bartow Rem. (1693) 161 For a Bishop to 
have a Co-adjutor, or (as the Statute calls him) a Suffragan 
to assist him. 1709 Steete Zatler No. 10 pg The Arch- 
bishop of Saltzburg is dead, who is succeeded by Count 
Harrach, formerly Bishop of Vienna, and for these last 
Three Years Coadjutor to the said Archbishop. 1726 Avuirre 
Parerg. 161 Ifa Minister .. becomes Dumb or Blind after 
Induction. .the Bishop. .shall allow him a Co-adjutor. 1845 
STEPHEN Laws Eng. II, 669. 1863 Kirk Chas. Bold 
(1868) II]. iv. x. 264 Coadjutor of the diocese of Grenoble. 

Coadju‘torship. [f. prec. +-surp.] The office 
of a coadjutor; helping co-opcration. 

1668 Loud. Gaz. No. 243/2 The Coadjutorship of Munster 
. confirmed to Monsegnior Furstemberg, Prince and Bishop 
of Paterburne ; who is likewise to succeed inthe Bishoprick 
of Munster. 1864 L. N. Comyn Atherstone Priory 1. 10 
His coadjutorship was sought for and given, on all sorts of 
occasions. 1878 Srecey Stern II. 369 When Dalberg was 
as yet only a candidate for the Co-adjutorship. 

t Coadju'tory. rare. [ad. med.1.. coadjuloria 
(Du Cange), f. coadjilor: sce -Y. Cf. F. coadjulor, 
-erte in same sensc.] ccf. The office of a coad- 
Jutor; coadjutorship. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Council Trent (1676) 21 Regresses, 
Accesses, and Coadjutories, and other devices used in the 
collation of Benefices, 1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. (fist. 1.v. 112 
Of Cessions, Translations, and Coadjutories of Bishopricks. 

Coadjutress (koAdz'7trés), [f. CoapsutTor 
+-ESS: cf. next.] = CoabJUTRIX. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch'’s Mor. 1307 The furies..that are 
the ministresses and coadjutresses of justice. 1646 EArt 
Monmoutu tr. Biondi's Civ. Warres Eng. vt.-1x. 97 Her 
counsellour, and coadjutresse in that wickednesse. 1860 
Freer Hist. Hen. 1V, 1.1. ii. 79g The young abbess elect, 
or coadjutress, of this convent. . 

+ Coa‘djutrice. Os. [a. F. coadjtutrice coad- 
jutrix (of a convent): ad. (med.)L. coadjiilric-em : 
see next.] =next. 

1548 UpALt, etc. Fras. Par. Pref.1s b, A feithfull and con- 
tinuall coadjutrice. 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Yoh xix. 34 note, 
The Church who is Christs spouse and coadiutrice. 1756-7 
tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 471 Her eldest-daughter is 
coadjutrice at Remiremont. f 

Coadjutrix (koaidzi7triks). [Latin fem. of 
coadjitlor, used in med. or mod.L. ; sce -TRIX.) A 
female coadjutor or helper. 

1646 Eart Monmoutn tr. Biondi's Civ. Warres Eng. 
vi.-tx, 115 Elizabeth the chiefe agent, and her mother. .her 
co-adjutrix. 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. vt. 260 Her, who .. 
had with the late King been a Coadjutrix in raising it [the 
kingdom] to that degree of height and reputation. a 1797 
H. Watrore J/em. Geo. 1/7 (1847) 1. xi. 335 The coadjutrix 
soon replaced her instructress. 1853 THACKERAY ug. 
fTum. 115 The novels of Swift's coadjutrix, Mrs. Manley. 

b. £cc/, A woman appointed as assistant and 
successor to an abbess. 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 1. wi. x. 153 [The Abbess‘s] 
Resignation was not received but her Sister was made Co- 
adjutrix to her, 1813 Mary A. SciuiMMELPENNINCK tr. 
Lancelot's Tonr Alet 195 This lady took her as coadjutrix 
in the direction of the monastery of Port Royal. 

Hence Coadjutrixship. 

1837 Foreign QO. Rev. XIX. 103 Aurora of Kénigsmark 
failed of the coadjutrixship and consequent succession, 

Coadjuvancy (koedgievansi’. rare. [f. as 
next.: sce -Ancy.] Coadjuvant quality cr action ; 
co-operating assistance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. i. 54 Some concur- 
rence or coadjuvancy. 1879 Lincuam Sctence Taste Con- 
clus. 250 The efficaciousness of State coadjuvancy. 

Coadjuvant (koedzizevant), a. and sé, [After 
F. coadjuvant \and prob. med.L. coadjuvant-cm), 
f, assumed L. *coadjuvdare: see CoapsuTon.] 

A. adj. Assisting, helpful. ? Ods. 
a 1625 Boys It’s. (1629) 223 Coadjuuant one to another. 
B. sb. Aled. An ingredient that assists the 
operation of the main medicinal agent. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

So Coadjuvate v. = CoADJUTE ; Coadjuvation. 

1601 Be. W. Bartow Defence 217 That faith onely iusti- 
fieth, no workes coadiuuating. 1656 Biount Glossogy., 
Coadiuvate, to help or assist together. 1875 H. J. Cotr- 
RiDGe Preaching of Beatitudes 254 These fruits he (Sir 
Bernadine] calls .. ‘coadjuvation’ or active assistance. 

Co-administer, co-admit: see Co-. 

Coadnate (koednét, a. Bol. [f. Co- + Ab- 
NATE.] =CONNATE. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Coadnatc, the same as Connate. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Coadnate, the same as Adnate. Conduate 
Leater, leaves consisting of leaflets united at the base. 


CO-AGENT. 


Coadore (koujad601 , v. [ad. late L. coadordre, 
f. co- + adérare to adore.] To adore conjointly 
(wilh. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst, Antichr. 1. t 48 The more vn- 
capable a thing is of worship in it selfe .. the more fit to be 
coadored with Christ. 1630 Prynsz Lame Giles 32 Those 

. which did coadore the humanity of our Saviour with his 
Deity. a@1g711 Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 483 Thy 
Loves, Great ‘Trine, 1 co-adore. 

Hence + Coadora'tion, 

1637 Gittespin Lug, Pop. Cerem. im, iv. 56 Kneeling in 
the act of receiving the Sacrament .. wanteth nothing to 
make up Idolatrous coadoration or relative worship. 

+ Coads, txt. Obs. Also codes. [app.analtcred 
or ‘minced’ adjuration: cf. ecad ! gacs £ ods ! etc.] 
An obsolete ejaculation of surprise. Also + Coads- 
nigs. 

1s90 Three Lords & Ladtes Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 
399 Coads, gaffer! were you not a mealman once? 1608 
Mtopieton Yrick to Catch u. i, Coads-nigs; I was never 
so disgraced since the hour my mother whipt me. a 1611 
Beacum. & Fv. Alayd's Prag... ii, Wark, hark ! there, there ! 
so, so! Codes, codes! 

Coadunate koedisnt), a. Phys. and Bol. 
[ad. L. coadindl-us pa. pple. of coadiinare : sce 
next.] Joined together; congcnitally united. 

1839°47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 329/2 The .. coadunate 
condition of the second and third digits. 1866 7 reas. 
Bot., Coadunate, the same as Connate. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Coadnnate, clustered ; joined together. 

Coadunate (koa-dizne't\, v. [f. 1. coadinal., 
ppl. stem of coadiinare, f. co- + adiindre: sce Co- 
and ADUNATE.] /rans. To join togethcr into one, 
to unitc, combine. (Chiefly in fa. pple.) 

1607 WaLKINGTON Ot. Glass 81 Wherein were admirably 
coadunated the nine Helliconian Ladies. 1657 Tomtixson 
Renou's Disp. 694 Lithargie.. thus coadunated is more 
Desiccative. 1845 De Quincey Temperance Movcm, Wks. 
XII. 168 The two states are coadunated. 

Coadunation (kox-diznéifon). [ad. L. coadi- 
nalion-em, f. coadtinare: see prec.) The action of 
joining or state of being joincd togethcr into one. 

1ss8 Forrest Grysilde Sec. (1875) 100 Oure heauynlye 
coadunation. 1612 Woonatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 
Coadunation (sometitnes termed by the name of a more 
excellent species, Coagulation) isa perfect and skilful work- 
ing, whereby disagreeing things are united. 1642 Jer. 
Taytor Efise. (1647) 126 Vhose relations of mutnall depend- 
ance which Christ hath made for the coadunation (some edd. 
coadunition] of all the parts of it. 1842 Cor. Manninc 
Unity of Ch. 306 An incorporation and co-adunation of 
body, soul, and spirit, which transcends the sense and 
understanding. 

Coa‘dunative, «. ([f. L. coadtimit- (sec 
above) + -1VE.] Having the attribute of com- 
bining in one. Hence Coa‘dunatively adv., by 


way of coadunation. 

18.. Coreripcre Lit, Rem. 1V. 197 Interpenetratively, as 
tye alebe les of quicksilver, and co-adunatively. 

+ Coadunite, v. Os. rare—'. [cf. ADUNITE.] 
trans. To unite togethcr; = COADUNATE. 

So Coadunition. 

1642 (see Coapunatton]. 1649 Butwer Pathomyat u. il. 
105 Contracted and coadunited. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Man. 1. iii. 84 The coadunition of several particles endued 
with contrary. .qualities. 

Co-adve‘nture, v. [Co- 1.] To venture 
together (with); to share in a venture. So Coad- 
venture s/,, 2 joint adventure; Co-adventurer. 

1642 Howett For. raz. vii. (Arb.) 40 To co-adventure 
and put in his Stake with the Marchant. c1645 — Lett. 
(1650! I. 395 A worthy Captain .. who was a co-adveniurer 
in that expedition. 1847 C. G. Anpison Contracts 1. i. 
(1883) 103 Shareholders in mining companies carried on on the 
cost-book principle are co-adventurers together. /dfd. un. vi. 
(1883) 830 The number of subscrihers, or co-adjutors, or 
co-adventurers in the project. 1864 Wrester, Coadventnure, 
an_adventure in which two or more are sharers. 

Co-advice: see Co- 3 a. 

Cow-: sce CoE-. 

Coafer, obs. form of COFFER, ; 

Co-affirma‘tion. [Co- 3 a.] Conjoint affiirma- 
tion of two or more. - 

1865 Grote /’/atol1.i. 32 The coincidence or co-affirmation 
of contraries. ; 

+Co-afforest, v. O¢s. ([Co- Hell trans. 
To afforest as an addition to an existing forest. 

¢ 1645 Howent Let?. (1688) IV. 455 Henry (the Second] 
did co-afforest much Land. 

Coafoay : see CoFrroy. 

+ Co-a'ged, a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- 2+ Acev.] Of 
the same agc, coeval. = : 

1577 Hanser Anc. Eecl. Hist. 1619 2:4 Together with 
his co-aged companions. : 

(Co- 3 a.) Joint 


Co-agency (ko,2'3énsi). 
or combined agency. 

1611 W. Sexater Acy 1629 335 My coagen: ie and assent. 
1710 W. Hume Sacred Succession 251 In which coazencies 
.. if any one of the ordaining bishops act with competent 
authority, the ordination is good. 1801 Frstit Lect on 
Art iii. (1848) 409 An effect derived from a cause .. whose 
union or co-agency imply in themselves no absurdity, 1858 
DE Qcincey Autobiog. Sk. Whs. 1°62 XIV. 21 Solitude. . 
acting as a co-agency with unresisted grief. 

Co-agent kojedzent , sé. anda. (Co- 3 b.} 

sb. Joint agent. 

ax6oo Hooner Fecl. Pol, vi. vi. § 11 God the giver of 
grace..which he alone worketh, wtthout a instrument 

v-2 


COAGITATE. 


or co-agent. 1603 Drayton Sar, Wars v. xxxi, The crew 
of ribalds.. With their coagents. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 193 In the cbaracter of a co-agent or partner. 
1858 J. MarTINEAU Studies Christianity 152 [Jesus].. the 
spontaneous co-agent of a Divine intent. 

adj. Acting together wth. 

¢1850 De Quincey, Coagent with. (F. Hall.) 

+Coagitate, v. Obs. [ad. late L. coagitat-, 
ppl. stem of coagitare to shake together.] To shake 
or mix together. Hence + Coagita‘tion. Ods. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 20 By dayly & longe 
coagitation. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Coagttate, to move 
or stir together. Hence in Baitev, etc. 1741 T. FRANCKLIN 
Cicero's Nat. Gods u. 173 The Air .. drawn into the Lungs, 
receives Heat .. by the Coagitation of the Lungs. | 

Co-a'gitator. [Co- 3b.] Fellow-agitator; 
+ fellow-agent (see AGITATOR 1). 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage’s Mystic Div. 63 To ming] 
with them and becom their Coadjutors and Coagitators. 

Coagment \koegment). v. ? Ods. [ad. L. co- 
agment-are to stick together, cement, connect, f. 
coagnient-unmt a joining, f. co-agére, coyere: see 
-MENT, ‘Only the participle found in use’ (J.).] 
trans. To cement or join together, to stick together, 

1603 Hotianp Plutarch’s Mor. 1359 The same seemeth 
to be composed and coagmented .. of five other worlds. 
1657 Tomuinson Rezou’s Disp. 593 Cathartical Powders . . 
are usually coagmented into..Electuaries. 1665 GLANVIL 
Sceps. Sci, xx. 128 Had the world been coagmented from 
that supposed fortuitous jumble. 1728 EArsery tr. Bur- 
net's St. Dead |. 193 Articulately jointed, and coagmented 
together. 1862 WisemMaAN in Sat. Rev. 275 The Church.. 
coagmented and cemented by the precious Blood. 

+ Coa'gmentate, v. [f. as prec. + -aTE3,] 

1. trans. =CoaGMENT. (Found only in fa. pple. 
Coagmentated.) 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 429 This frame thus coag- 
mentated and distinguished for the seruice of the soule. 
1657 Tomtinson Rezou’s Disp. 458 Coagmentated sand. 
1658 W. Burton /tiu. Anton. 193 Vhe cement consisting of 
Lime, sand and pebles, so coagmentated, that, etc. 1664 
H. More A/yst. (uig. 218. . 

2. zutr. To stick together like cemented parts. 

1578 Banister Hist. fax. 9 The same Sutura Sagittalis, 
where they mutually coagmentate, 

+Coagmenta‘tion. Ols. [ad. L. coagmenta- 
ti6n-em, f. coagmentare; see COAGMENT.] 

1. The action of cementing or joining together, 
or state of being cemented or joined together; 
junction, concretion. /7t, and fig. 

1578 Banister “ist, M/an1.7 The brayne is more safe, 
by the inseparable coagmentation of the Bones. 1636 B. 
Jonson Discov. (1641) 121 The well-joyning, cementing and 
coagmentation of words. 1651 Baxter /uf. Bafpt. 319 Nor 
are we made one Individual with Christ, nor conjoyned by 
any Physical co-agmentation. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 236 Their Coagmentation, joynting or compacting 
into Order. : ; 

2. concr. A mass formed by this action. 

1678 Cunwortu /ufet?. Syst.75 All Concretions and Co- 
agmentations of Matter. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Alerc. Comipit. 
ut. 56 Gravelly coagmentations and not flinty. 

+ Coagme‘ntative, 2. Obs. [f. L. coagmentat- 
(see above) + -IVE.] That has the property of 
coagmenting, 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu 4. & AZ. 411 Coequall with God .. 
as a part coagmentative of the whole entire Universe. 

Co-agonize, co-agriculturist, etc.: see Co-. 

Coagulability (kox:gidlabiliti). [f next: 
see -ITY.] Quality of being coagulable; capacity 
of coagulating. 

1793 ‘l. Beppors Cafcufus, §c. 218 The coagulability of 
fluids. 1875 H. Woop 7keraf, (1879) 132 When turpentine 
is given in toxic doses to rabbits it increases the coagula- 
bility of the blood. : d 

Coagulable (ko,egi/lab’l), a. [f. on L. type 
*coagulabilis, £. codgulare: see -BLE.] That can 
be coagulated ; capable of coagulation. Coagzel- 
able lymph: the fibrin of the blood (Mayne). 

1652 Frencu Vorksh. Spa vi. 59 It contains a saline acid 
spirit, which is the onely thing coagulable in it. 1699 
SLoANeE in Pit. Trans. XX1.151A limpid thick Serum, as 
whites of Eggs. .coagulable into the like Substance by heat. 
1782 E. Gray in Med. Commun. 1. 22 The blood .. had the 
coagulable lymph separated, forming what is called a buffy 
surface. 1819 CHILDREN Chem. Anad. 304 Albumen. .diluted 
with a large quantity of water. .ccases to be coagulable. 

Coagulant (koegielant). [ad. L. codgulant- 
em, pr. pple. of codguldre to COAGULATE ; (or a. 
F. coagulant) see -ANT!.] A coagulating agent, 
as rcnnct. 

1770 Hewson in Phil, Trans. LX. 379 The air is a strong 
coagulent of the blood. 1883 Gent?. Mag. July 100 Attempts 
to supersede the animal coagulant by using vegetable and 
mineral acids, alum, etc., have failed. 

Coagulate (kowgidlet), ppl. a. ? Obs. [ad. L. 
coagulat-us, pa. pple. of codguldre: see next.] 

1. as adj. Coagulated, clotted: congealed. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. Vem. Prot, & T. 258 Combust 
matiers, and Coagulat. 1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xiv. 
i. 294. 1602 Suaks. Slam. 11. ii. 484 O're-sized with coagu- 
late gore. 1697 Phil. Trans. X1X. 372 Coagulate and 
clammy juices. 1843 J. H. Newman Zss. Miracles 191 
Blood, which had become coagulate, ; 

+2. as ppl. a. a. Concreted, ‘compact’; b. Joined 
togcther in a mass. Obs. 

1610 Heaney St. Ang. Citie of God 322 [Spirits] coagulate 
of the most subtile parts of ayre. /d¢d@. 417 The body 
consists of parts..combined and coagulate in one. 
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Coagulate (ko,xgivlet), v. [f prec. ppl. a. 


COAGULUM. 


ration; deposition of solid matter from solution, 


or its Latin source: sce-aATE3 5. Fr.had coaguler | as in crystallization. Ods. 


in 14th c. (Littré), whence earlier Eng. Co- 
AGULE.] 

1. trans. To convert (certain fluids, as blood, 
milk, albuinen, etc.) into a soft solid mass, as by 
chemical action, heat, exposure to air, etc.; to 
curdle, clot, congeal. 

1611 CotGr., Coagulcr, to coagulate; curd, or congeale 
intoa curd. 1616 in Buctokar. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 
80 [Bedstraw] used in some places to coagulate Milk. 1795 
Home in Phit. Trans. LX X XVI, 17 Attempts to coagulate 
the cells of the vitreous bumour. 183x R. Knox Cfloguet’s 
Anat, 2 Albumen .. is coagulated by heat, alcohol and the 
stronger acids. 1877 M. Foster 7ext-Bk. Phys. 1. i. 18 
Serum deprived of its fibrinoplastin, and hydrocele fluid 
deprived of its fibrinogen, have lost all power of coagulating 
each other. 

+b. To deposit in a solid form from solution; 
to crystallize. Ods. 

1605 TimME Qxersit. 1. v. 20 The niterus [salt] .. which is 
there coagulated or congealed. 

2. a. To form (anything plastic) into a solidified 
cake or mass; to form as a mass. /z¢. & fig. ? Obs. 

1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter i. 4 This monster is not co- 
agulated all at once. 1641 Mitton Ch. Disctp. 11. (1851) 42 
A mere ague-cake coagulated of a certaine Fever they 
have. ¢1645 Howe tt Left. (1650) 11. 4o Venus .. was got 
and coagulated of that foam. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 
360 There are who say that... Frogs that appear... after a 
shower are .. coagulated of a certain kind of Dust commixt 
.-with Rain-water. 

b. To cause to stick together into a mass. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-martyr 373 Repentance, and Re- 
mission of sinnes..are that Doctrine -vhich coagulates and 
gathers the Church into a body, and makes it Catholique. 
1665 Phil. Trans. 1. 29 By compounding and coagulating 
several Salts together. 1671 J. WeusTer JJe/alfogr. iii. 46 
Coagulating (or as Avicen learnedly speaketh) conglutinat- 
ing the small sandy particles together. 1843 CaRLYLE Past 
& Pr. (1858) 193 Coagulated into a mere hoof, 

3. ¢xtr. Of albuminous fluids: To become con- 
verted into a soft solid mass; to curdle, clot, con- 
geal, ‘set’. 

1606 SurFLET Country Farmte 91 Such milke.. shall be 
put in vessels for to coagulate and turne to curds. 1667 
Phil. Trans. 11. 450 Tbe blood .. began to coagulate in 
the Vein. 1835-6 Topp Cyct. Anat. 1. 88/2 White of egg, 
when heated to about 150% coagulates, 1848 CARPENTER 
Anim. Phys. 26 Albumen may also be made to coagulate 
.. by the action of acids, 

+b. To condense as vapour. Ods. rare. 

1549 Compt. Scot. vi. (1872) 58 Ane exalatione of humid 
vapours .. ascendis in the sycond regione of the ayr, quhar 
that it coagulates in ane thik clud. 1656 J. SERJEANT tr. 
7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 132 lf they... are coagulated 
into bigger parts, they become Water. 

+c. To solidify by evaporation; to crystallize. 
(Said of liquid containing solid matter in solution, 
or of the solid matter deposited.) Ods. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Det. 11. vi. 93 Salt Water mixt 
with fresh will more easily coagulate and congeale into 
salt. 1686 tr. Lemery's Chyin. 1. xvi. (ed. 3) 364 If there 
should be too much [water] the salt would be weakned .. 
and not able to coagulate. 1713 DerHam Phys. Theol. 64 
Joot-note, The Water falling from the upper Parts of the 
Cave. .the Drops coagulating presently into Stones. 


4. To stick or run together into lumps. 

1669 Wor.IDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 315 1f Ashes coagulate 
or grow in lumps. 

Hence Coagulating v#/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 781 The Multberry-leaf .. hath 
coagulating virtue, which inspissateth the Dew. 1732 
Arsutunor Rules of Diet 332 Caustic, astringent and co- 
agulating Particles, 1872 Huxcey Phys. ili. 68 1f blood- 
plasma be prevented from coagulating by cold. 

Coagulated (kozgisleitéd), ppl. a. Curdled, 
congealed, clotted, etc. (See the verb.) 

1633 T. Apams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 13 It was strange that 
the whole flesh should be one coagulated ulcer. 1656 H. 
More Auntid. A th, xii. (1662) 125 That the Bodies of Devils, 
being nothing but coagulated Aire, should be cold, as well as 
coagulated Water, which is Snow or Ice. 1661 Lovett /7/st. 
Aunun. & Min. 64 \t dissolveth coagulated bloud in the 
lungs. 1764 HARMER Odserv. x. iv. 155 Baskets of coagu- 
lated inilk .. such sort of cheese is used in the East at this 
time. 1848 CarPENTER Anim, Phys. 26 No trace of organ- 
ization can be detected in coagulated albumen, 

Coagulation (koegizla-fan). (a. F. coagula- 
tion (15th c. in Littré) or its source L. codggula- 
tion-em (Pliny), f. codgela-re to COAGULATE.] 

1. The action or process of coagulating (as it 
takes place in albumen, blood, milk, etc.); clotting, 
curdling, ‘setting’. 

21477 Norton Ord. Atch. in Ashm. v. (1652) 63 Coagula- 
tion is noe forme substantiall, But onlie passion of things 
materiall. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. iv. 82 There 
will ensue a coagulation, like that of whites of egges. 1804 
ABERNETHY Suzg, Obs, 112 The closure of the artery above 
by the coagulation of the blood. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coagnu- 
tation, term applied to that setting, solidification, or con- 
version into a tremulous jelly-like suhstance, which occurs 
in various animal and vegetable fluids shortly after being 
shed, and exposed to ordinary temperature. 

b. concer. A coagulated mass. 

1683 Roginson in Nay’s Corr, (1848) 138 Volatile alkalies 
..free the blood from coagulations. 1727 Bran.ey awit. 
Dict, s.v. Acid, If the Acid is weak, the Coagulation will 
only acquire a soft Consistence, as it happens in Milk 
curdled with the Rennet. 

2. More generally. +a. Solidification by cvapo- 


1605 TimME Quersit. 11. i. 102 Admirable things. .are to be 
discerned .. in the preparation [of salt]..so great variety 
of colours, or the coagulations when tbe spirit returneth 
into the body. 1641 Frencn Diéstilt. i. (1651) 9 Coaguta- 
tion, is the reducing of any liquid thing to a thicker sub- 
stance by evaporating the humidity. 1666 PArt. Trans. 1. 
29 Dissolutions and Coagulations of several Crystallizing 
Salts. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Refig. Phitfos. (1730) LI. xiii. 
§11 A Precipitation or Coagulation. 

+ b. Condensation (of vapour, etc.). Obs. 

1669 Wor.inceE Syst. Agric. xiv. § 1 (1681) 292 ‘he same 
density or coagulation of the Air represents the Matutine or 
Vespertine Sun or Moon larger unto our sight than at other 
times. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1V. Nii. 452 So 
extraordinary a coagulation and congelation in the watery 
clouds. 

+ ¢. Coagulated or solidificd state. Ods. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Max. 298 The Water .. mingled 
it self.. with the superficies of the Terrestrial sediment. .so 
far as it could pierce, until it were excluded by the denser 
coagulation of the Earth. 

3. The act or process of forming or uniting into 
a mass; concretion, cohesion. 

1610 HEALEv St. Aug. Citie of God x1. v. (1620) 391 Hee 
{Epicurus] makes all his worlds of the casuall coagulation 
of atomes. 1750 tr. Leouardus’ Mirr. Stones 23 Inducing 
the form of the stone by the help of terrestrial coagulation. 


1622 T. Scott Selg. Pisutire 28 Not that heereby I intend 
to disparage the Nobilitie.. but rather to preserve it intire 
from mixture and coagulation. 1864 Kirk Chas. Sold 11. 
iv. ii. 250 Everywhere but in France the process of coagula- 
tion was. .loeally confined. 

c. concr. A mass formed by concretion. 

1664 Evetyn Diary (1857) 1. 402 It looked like a fungus.. 

yet was a concretion, or coagulation, of some other matter. 
Jig. 1865 Masson Kec. Brit, Phitos. (1877) 218 A .. co- 
agulation of phenomena which may be called feelings. 

Coagulative (koegivlétiv), a [f L. co- 
agulat- ppl. stem of coagelare (see prec.) + -IVE.] 

1. Having the property of producing coagulation. 

1605 TimME Quersit, 11. 152 These doe auaile .. to extin- 
guish feauers..by their coagulatiue vertue. ax69x Boyle 
Wks. 1. 423 (R.) A salt... which seemed to have in it a 
coagulative power, in reference to common water. 

_2. Having the property of coagulating (¢¢r.) ; 
inclined to coagulate or ‘set’, 

1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 614 The fire .. from Cold and Co- 
agulative, changes it into Caustique and Resolutive. 1684 
tr, Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvi. 547 The Glandulous humour 
. falls into a coagulative disposition with the Serum. 

Coagulator (koegisle'tor). [Agent-sb. in 
Latin torm, f. coagulare: see -oR.] That which 
coagulates. 

1605 TimmME Quersit. 1. 157 Sal-armoniac [is] a coagu- 
lator and a dissoluer. 1732 ARBUTHNOT Aufes of Diet 265 
Coagulators of the Humours. 1872 Huxtey PAys. ili. 69 
Globulin, added. .to serous effusion, is a coagulator of that 
effusion, giving rise to the development of fibrin in it. 


Coa‘gulatory, ¢. vare. [f. as prec. +-oRyY.] 
= COAGULATIVE 1. 

a1691 Boyte IVks, V. 87 (R.) A specific medicine may .. 
destroy their coagulatory or other effects. 

+ Coa‘gule, v. Oés. (a. F. coagule-r, ad. L. co- 
a@gula-re.| An earlier equivalent of CoAGULATE. 
tr, and trans. 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Pe dew of heuen .. fallez 
on be herbes, and pare it coagules and waxes white. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xxii. 83 To sette to gyder and to coagule 
alle natures for generacyon. 1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 67 
Hemp, that coagulis the flux of the sparme. 

Coaguline (ko,x‘gizlin). Trade name of a 
kind of cement. 

1868 Morning Star 6 Mar., Coaguline, the new trans- 
parent cement. . 

Jig. 1885 Sat, Rev. 14 Nov. 640 The unity of the Liberal 
party bad a little more coaguline applied to its rather 
numerous doubtful points. 

Pl. 


| Coagulum (ko,gizlim). coagula. 
(L. coggulim means of coagulation, rennet, a sb. 
of dim. form; from co-agére to cause to min to- 
gether, f. Co- + agére to impel.] 

+1. A substance that coagulates a liquid (es/. 


milk); rennet. Ods. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus Wks. 11. 533 The fourth 
[stomach] the seat of the Coagulum or Runnet. 1672 Phil. 
Trans, V111. 4068 Niter is. .the natural coagulum of water. 
1713 Loud. & Country Brew. w. (ed. 2) 282 They introduce 
a Lentor or Coagulum into the Blood, and impede. .its due 
Circulation. 

2. A mass of coagulated matter, a clot of blood. 

1658 R. Franck North. Ment. (1821) 214 The formation 
of frost or any such like coagulum. 1671 Grew Anat. 
Plants \. vii. § 16 Filled with a most transparent liquor 
.. | have observed it to turn, upon boyling, into a tender 
white Coagulum. 1767 Goocu Treat, Wounds 1. 177 
Coagula of blood, formed several inches up the arteries, 
1771 Watson in Phil, Traus, LX1. 214 Saturated solu- 
tions of salts..forming thick coagulums upon the least 
motion. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 16 One very 
important end which the fibrine serves is the formation of 
coagula at the orifice of wounded vessels. 


b. That part of the blood which coagulates; 


the clot. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 369 If the coagulum of 
blood be brought into contact with oxygen, the latter is ab- 
sorbed. 1813 J. THomson Sect. /uflant. 216 1s the co- 
agulum ever absorbed while the serum remains unabsorbed ? 
188s Lanpois & Stiruinc 7ex/-Bh. Phystol. 1. 40. 


COAITA, 


ce. fg. An agglutination. 

1845 CaRLYLe Cromwell (1871) IV. 260 Such a Coagulum 

of argon. 
o-aid: see Co- 3, b. 

|| Coaita (ko-aita:). Also quata. [Tupi coald, 
cualé, coatlé = Red-faced Spider-monkcy. The 
erroneous spelling coaz?? has Icd to confusion with 
the coadz, a very different animal.] 

The Red-faced Spidcr-monkey (Aéeles paniscus) 
found in the woods of tropical South America, 
about 18 inches long, covered with long coarse 
hair of a glossy black. Also applied to other 
species of Aéelcs. 

1774 Gotpsm Nal, //ist. 11. 370 The coaiti (ed. 1862 coati]} 
may be distinguished by having no thumb. 1796 STEDMAN 
Surinam \1, xvi. 10 A large company of quatas..one of the 
most remarkable species of monkies in the world. | 1834 
Penny Cycil. 11.547/1 The Quata or as the French write it, 
coaita. 1852 Tn. Ross Humboldt'’s Trav. Il. xx. 271 The 
coaita. 1864 Bates Nat. Amazons ix. 266, 1 had not before 
met with the White-whiskered Coaita, or spider-monkey. 

Coaiti, erroneous form of Coati, and Coaira. 

Coaiutor, coajutor, obs. ff. CoaDsuToR. 

Coak (kéuk), sd. [Possibly represents ONF, 
*cogue = Fr. coche, It. cocca notch: cf. Cock v., 

also CAUKING, all referring to the fitting of a 
projection into a notch, indentation, or hollow.] 

1. A tabular projection left on the face of a scarfed 
timber, to fit into a recess in the face of another 
which is to be joined to it, so as to prevent slip- 
ping and make a stronger joint ; especially used in 
the making of masts of several pieces. By the 
Thames shipbuilders called ‘table’, the operation 
being ‘ tabling’. ? Ods. 

1994 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 4 Cowks are oblong ridges 
left on the surface of different pieces of made-masts by 
cutting away the wood round them; the intermediate part 
is called the plain, ... Coak and plain is when a coak is 
formed, and a plain surface follows between that and the 
next. Running coaks are coaks continued the whole length 
along the middle .. Chain coaks are formed one at the end 
of the other on the opposite sides of the middle-line. 1867 
Smytu Sazlor’s Word-bk. s.v. Coaking, Coaks, or dowels, 
are fitted into the beams and knees of vessels, to prevent 
their slipping. ' : 

+2. A turned piece of hard wood received into 
both timbers for the same purpose as in 1; a 
dowel. Ods. 

€1858 Archit. Soc. Dict. C. 107 Coak, a term applied toa 
“wood pin. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mechanics. ; 

3. A small triangular or square piece of brass in- 
serted into the wooden sheave of a block, to afford 
a stronger socket for the pin. Sometimes more 
loosely applied to the circular ‘bush’ used with a 
meta] sheave. Also called cock: see Cock 56.1 17. 

1862 Totten cited by WEBSTER (1864). 1889 F. Scrutron 
(zx letter), ‘Coak’ as the bush of the sheave of a block, is 
still a living word on the Thames; it is however old- 
fashioned, and is being superseded by ‘ busb’. 

Coak (kouk), v. [cf. prec., and Cock v.] 

1. ¢rans. To join by the aid of coaks. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship 1. 4 Coaking is uniting two 
or inore pieces together, in the middle, by small tabular 
pieces, formed from the solid of one piece and sunk ex- 
actly the same in the other. 1869 Sir E. Reep Shipbuild. 
xiv, 259 To make it [lower mast] up of several pieces which 
are Coaked and bolted to each other, and bound together 
by numerous iron hoops. 

. tnir, for refl. 

at Rigging, etc. 1. 5 The pieces coak or table together. 

oak, obs. form of Coke. 

Coakel, variant of CockLE a stove. 

Coaks, var. of CoKEs, Ods., a simpleton. 

Coal (koul), 54. Forms: 1-5 col, 2-8 cole, 4 
kole, 4-6 coole, (5-6 Sc. coyll(e, coil(1, colle), 

6-7 coale, 6- coal. [OE. co/ neut. corresp. to 
OHG. choln., cholo m. (MHG. £ol m., n., Role m. 
sometimes fem., mod.Ger. Zoh/e fem.), MDu. cole, 

Du. fool) £, MLG. hole, kale f., (LG. kale), 

Fris. ole, coele, (WFris. hoal, Satl. 2éle, Wang. 
hulle, E¥ris. kolc, kol(e, kale); ON. hol neut., 
(Norw. Sw. #o/, Dan. &z/). 

Fick compares Skr, gear, Jvai, to glow, jurni glow, cor- 
resp. to Aryan root *gwer-(/', gwor-(/), guril); whence 

gure’, gulo’, would be represented by OTeut. “ko/a-.] 
A piece of carbon glowing without flame. 
(Now arch. or blending with 4, 5.) 

€825 Iesp. Psalter cxix. 4 Strelas mxhtge scearpe mid 
colum tolesendes. ¢897 K. /ELFreD Gregory's Past. vii. 49 
Durh da colu das alteres. 1340 Hamroce Pr. Conse. 6762 
Pair hertes sal bryn with-in als a cole. c1g00 MAuNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxxi. 142 A maner of tree .. bat, ifa man brynne it 
and couer pe coles peroff with aschez, bai will hald in quikk 
a twelfmonth (Cf. CHaucer Parson's T. P 477). ¢ 1430 
Hymns Virg, (1867) 23 Loue is hetter pan pe cole. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxx. (Arb.) 78 They retche not whosfe] 
hows brenneth, so that they may warme them by the 
coles. 1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AI. Aurel. (1546) H ij, 
The coles can not be in the embres withoute sparkes. a 1682 
SirT. Browne Tracts 58 The coals of Juniper raked up will 

keep a glowing Fire for the space ofa year. 1711 ADDISON 
Spect. No, 160 P 4 A Piece of Flesh broiled on the Coals. 1842 
Tennyson St. Simon Stylites 166 On the coals I lay, A ves- 
sel full of sin; all hell beneath Made me boil over. a 1864 
Hawtnorne Mother Rigby’s Pipe i, A coal for my pipe! 
b. In this sense often defined by some addition, 
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coals of fire, burning, hol, live, quick coal(s. Hence 
in later times liable to be understood in senses 4, 5. 

cBas Vesp. /’salter cxxxix. 11 Fallad ofer hie colu fyres. 
cxo00 Sar. Leechd. 11. 124 Wip deawwyrme, steppe on 
hat col, cele mid watre, a1340 Hampo.e /’sadter xvii. 14 
Haghil & coles of fire. 1340 Ayer. 205 A quic col berninde 
ope ane hyeape of dyade coles. c1440 romp. Parv. 86 
Cole of fyre, hrynnyuge, pruva. 1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de 
W. 1531) 135 Compelled to walke vpon y* hote coles. 1599 
Suaks. //en, V, ut. vi. 110 It is like a coale of fire, some- 
times plew, and sometimes red. 1611 Biste /sa, vi. 6 
One of the Seraphiins .. hauing a liue-cole (1382 Wycuir a 
cole; Coverp. hote cole] in his hand. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) 1. ix 146 The fire-wood was burnt..into embers, or 
live coals, 1866 Kincstey //erew. xviii. 229 One man can 
put the live coal in a right place. 

+c. The glowing portion of a match. Ods. 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Desc. Weapons 18 If the touch powder 
bee not drie it taketh no fire, how good soever the cole of 
the match be. /é7d. 21 b, If the same matches .. have re- 
ceived outwardlie anie wett nr moisture, then the coalss 
doo burne inward, leaving a beard outward. 

+2. A piecc of burnt wood, etc., that still retains 
sufficient carbon to be capable of further combus- 


tion withont flame ; a charred remnant; a cinder. 

Sometimes defined as dead, cold, black, quenched coal. Cf. 
black as a coal in to. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter xvii. g Colu onelde sind from h{iJm. 
¢xooo /Etrric //om. u. 496 (Bosw.) Da twegen drymen 
wurdon awende to cola gelicnyssum. ax300 £. £. Psalter 
xvii. 9 Koles pat ware doun-falland Kindled ere of him 
glouand. ¢1340 Cursor AZ, 11862 (‘Trin.) Heroude ..he 
sleep his leches deed as cole. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle 1. 
Iviil. (1859) 56 Thenne woldest thou nought haue despysed 
me as ashes, but parauenture called me blacke forbrent 
coles, ¢1440 Promp. Parv.87 Cole qwenchyd, carbo. 1870 
Levins Mazzp. 160/28 A cole cold, carbo. 1611 Suaxs. Wit. 
T. v.i. 68 Starres, Starres, And all eyes else, dead coales. 

+b. This passed into the sense of ‘cinder, ashes’, 
as the result or residue of combustion. Cf. C1nDER. 
e1175 Lamb. Hom. 27 Ane berniude glede pet hine al for- 
bernad purut to cole. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 4367 ‘Yo cold 
coles sche schal be brent. ¢1403 MAuNDEV. ix. (1839) 101 
He schall fynde with in hem [apples of Sodom] coles and 
cyndres (Noxé. text xii. 51 aschez and poudre and coles; 
Fr. cendres). ¢1420 Padlad. on Husb. 1. 342 Sex fyngre 
thicke a floore therof thou pave With lyme and asshes 
mixt with cole and sandes. 1530 PatsGr. 208/2 Coles suche 
as be gyven in tenebre weke, afferendons. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 
IV. vi. 137 If he could burne vs all into one coale, We haue 
deseru'd it. 1665 G. Havers Sir 7. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. 342 
They set her on fire to make her a Coal, rather than we 
should make her a Prize. 

3. fig. from 1 and 2. 

1577 Harrison England ui. ix. (1877) 1. 206 They onelie 
range coales of contention. 1592 SHaKs. Ven, & Ad. 387 
Affection is a coale that must be coold. 1595 — Yo/t2 v. ii. 
83 Your breath first kindled the dead coale of warres. 1633 
G. Hersert Temple, Employment ii, Man is no starre, but 
a quick coal of mortal] fire. 1684 Baxter Par. Congreg. 
26 So do the Sons of the Coal, the superconformists more 
fiercely revile me. 

+4. Fuel preparcd from wood by a process of 
smothered combustion or ‘drydistillation’, whereby 
the volatile constituents are driven off, and the sub- 
stance reduced to more or less pure carbon ; CHaR- 


coaL. Uscd in Z/., or as a collective sing. Obs. 

¢x2a05 Lay. 2366 Makian an eord-hus And dude per-inne 
muche col & clades inowe. c1300 Seyn $Fulian 162 in 
Fuliana, He let make of wode and col a strong fur and 
good. ¢1350 Wrll. Palerne 2520 Choliers pat cayreden col 
come bere bi-side. a@xg00 /sumbras 427 Appone a horse 
that coles broghte. 1563 T. Gace Wks. Chirurg. (1586) 66 
The vsuall gun pouder..made of Sulphure, Saltpeeter and 
Coale. 1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher. xw. i. 295 Fiers 
-. of cole, composed speciallie of beech. 1628 Coxe On 
Litt. 3b, Turning of trees to coles for fuell, when there is 
sufficient dead wood, is waste. 1653 WALTON Angler ii. 
58 Let him (a Chub] then be boiled gently over a Chafing. 
dish with wood coles, 1719 De For Crusoe(1840) I. xii. 209, 
I contrived to burn some wood .. till it became chark, or 
dry coal. 1799 G. Smitu Lador. 1. 8 That the coals be of 
lime tree. 1860 Bartitett Dict, Amer., Coal, the English 
generally use the plural coals; and we as generally use the 
singular collectively. Coa/s with us may mean charcoal, in 
England, never. ’ 

+b. seg. A piece of charcoal. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Chan. Yeu. Prol. & T. 607 This false 
chanoun. .Out of his bosom took a bechen cole. ; 

te. Charcoal used for writing or drawing; 

hence a charcoal pencil. Also adirzb. 

©1449 Pecock Xefr. 1. v. 166 Write sum. .carect with cole 
or chalk in the wal. 1590 Davivson Reply Bancroft in 
Wodr, Soc, Misc. 508 It hath pleased his Majestie .. to 
note it with a coal..in the margent of Bancroft’s book. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants wm, 1. vii. § 3 It maketh an ex- 
cellent Coal for Painters scribets, 1817 J. Scotr Parrs 
Revisit. 217 Delineated on the wall..in coal outline. 1835 
Cartyte Let, in Life in London J. 40 All these coal-marks 
of yours shall be duly considered. 

. A mineral, solid, hard, opaque, black, or 

blackish, found in seams or strata in the earth, and 
largely used as fuel ; it consists of carbonized veget- 
able matter deposited in former epochs of the 
world’s history. 
_ According to the degree of carbonization, coal is divided 
into three principal kinds, anthracite or glance coal, 
black or bituminous coal, and brown coal or lignite, in each 
of whicb again various qualities are distinguished. 

a. with qualification (to distinguish it from prec. 
sense): as digged, earth, pit, sca, slone coal, etc. 

[e 1236 Nezumtinster Chartul. (Surtees) 55 Et ad carbonem 
maris capiendum, etc.] 1253 Charter Hen. [1], in Archzol. 
Aliana (1880) VIII. 172 20te, Secole Ian’ extra Neugat’ in 
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suburbio London. 1489 Caxton /aytes of A. 1. xxvi. 139, 
52 chaldernes of see colys. 1538 LreLanp /f:n. V. 102 
Though betwixt Cawoode and Rotherani be good Plenti of 
Wood, yet the People burne much Yerth Cole. 1553 Epen 
Treat. Newc Ind. (Arb.) 25 (Digged Cole) Vhey digge out 
of the mountaynes a certayne kinde of blacke stone whiche 
burne in the fyre like sine 15589 MorwynG Evonynt. 64 
Such coales as are digged out of the ground are condemned 
bicause of their foule smell. 1878 /’etztion Brewers Co, to 
Q. Elz, in Nature XXVI. 569 {lersealfe greatley greved 
and anoyed with the taste and sinoke of the sea cooles. 
1616 in Entick Leadon I. 47 Coals, called stone-coals, pit- 
coals, earth-coals. 163: OER Nat, Bathes x. 1669) 71 
Many have propounded the melting of it [iron] with stone- 
coal, but perhaps they have failed in their projects. cx682 
in Nature XXVI. 620 A new way of makeing pitch and 
tarre out of pit coale, 1720 Lom. Gaz. No. 5856/3 Smelt- 
ing down Lead with Pit-Coal and Sea-Coal. 1807 Soutney 
Espriella's Lett. 1. 12 They burn earth-coal everywhere. 
b. without qualification, (This is now the 
ordinary sense.) Used as collective sing., and in pl.; 
the latter now less usual, and said only of coal in 


pieces for burning. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 399 (Matzn.) Col groweb 
vnder lond. 1 ‘fs — Barth. De P. KR. X. iv. (1495) 376 Cole 
is fyre in ey substauuce and trowbly and boystous 
matere. 1628 Coke On Litt. 53), Mines of metall, coale, 
or the like. 1796 Morse Aver. Geog. II. 122 It imports 
Newcastle cael 3813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chen. (1814) 341 
The liquor produced by the distillation of coal. 1862 Rus- 
KIN Alunera P. (1880) 34 The question of equivalence. .how 
much coal in return for so much iron. 1876 Pace Adz. 
Text-bk, Geol, xiv. 250 Valuable beds of coal. 

1547 Newminster Cartnd, (Surtees) 311 A Myne of Colles. 
1563 Sc. Acts QO. Mary (1597) c. 84 That na coales be had 
furth of the Realme. 1605 Camnen Nem. Richin minerall 
of coles, tinne, lead. 1667 Primatr City & C. Build. 26 
There doth yet remain great quantities of Coles in the 
Earth. @1687 Petty ol. Avith. (1690) 99 Coals .. were 
heretofore seldom used in Chambers, as now they are. 1785 
Frankuin Wks. (1840) VI. 525 The inhabitants of London 
have had no general pestilential disorder since the general 
use of coals. 1833 £din. Kev. LVII. 79 The increased 
revenue from the transport of coals is very remarkable. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skiri, IH. 9s When about half the 
heap of coals had been removed. (In dad. use, in the sing. 
a coal=‘a piece of coal’, ‘he threw a large coal at him’.] 

e. with defining attribute indicating the quality, 
place whence obtained, or any other characteristic. 
See in their alphabetical places Brown Coat, 
CanneEt C., CHERRY C., Panrnot C., etc. 

1641 Frencu Distitd, v. (1651) 156 Take three parts of the 
best New-castle coals. 1673 A. Waker Lees Lachrymans 
25 Arude Pencil would have painted it with stagnant colours, 
or a Scotch coal. 1777 Surripan 7727p Scard. m1. iii, Get 
a Scotch coal fire in the parlour. 1805 Forsytu eanties 
Scotd. H1. 468 The fire or seeing coal ‘so called from the light 
it gives), 1853 AnpiRson in /*karmac, Frni. XIII. 122 
Bituminous coal is divided into cherry coals, splint coals, 
caking coals, and gas coal or cannel. 1888 J. Prestwicu 
Geol. 11. 93 Bituminous or Caking Coal. 

+6. The charred residue left in a retort after 


distillation. Ods. 

1801 Med. Frnl. V. 468. 1801 T. Tuomson Chem. 11. 353 
When tannin is distilled .. there comes over also some em. 
pyreumatic oil, and a voluminous coal remains behind. 1828 
Wenster, In the language of chimists, any substance con- 
taining oil, which has been exposed to a fire ina close vessel, 
so that its volatile matter is expelled, and it can sustain a 
red heat without further decoinposition. 

+7. a. (after L. carbo, carbunculus, Fr. charbon.) 
Accarbuncle. b. A black crust or core in a boil. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 4 Boyls or inflam- 
mations about the groin.. which if they break, contain a 
black crust or coal within them. 1671 Satson Sy, Aled. 
ut. Ixxvii. 675 Carbunculus, a burning Coal. Anoint the 
top of it ith Butter of Antimony. 

II. In phrases, etc. 

8. Black coal, Black-coal, occurs in various 
senses; +a. Charcoal, as opposed to whzle-coal ( = 
wood). +b. Charcoal as a mcans of making a 
black mark; hence, a mark of censure. ec. One 
of the three main kinds of pit-coal; see 5. d. 
(.Sc.), a fine sort of cannel coal or jet used by car- 
penters and masons to mark on wood and stone. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 54 Then must he with 
the blacke Coole of his censure condemne those men. 1589 
Pasguill’s Ret. Biij, He giues the Englishe a dash ouerthe 
face with a blacke coale, and saith: 7'raistre Auglot. 1672 
Sir C. Wyvitt Triple Crown 70 But for this, Frnar Pedro 
bas mark’d them with the black coal of parcel Heresic. 1674 
Ray Smelting Silver 113 The Oare is melted with black 
and white Coal: i.e. With Charcoal and wood slit into small 
pieces. 1840 Henry Elen, Chem. 11. 319 Black coal is the 
substance which is poementy applied to the purposes of 
fuel. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 356 Black coal, slate coal, 
cannel coal, and foliated coal, were so called by Jameson 
and other mineralogists of his day. ; 

+9. Precious coals ! an obsolete exclamation. 

1576 Gascoicne Stecle Gl. (Arb.) 80 When Roysters ruffle 
not aboue their rule, Nor colour crafte, by swearing precious 
coles. 1599 Cuarman /f77. Dayes Myrth Plays 1873 1.77 
Gods precious coles tis he! 1606 Heyvwoop 2nd Pt Lf Yon 
Anew not me, etc. Wks. 1874 1. 281 Precious cole, here's 
a knave round with me. a : 

10. Phrase as 4lack as a coal, with its variants, 
goes back to OE. times, and appears to have 
originally belonged to 2; but it is now usually 


associated with 5. 

cr1000 Sar. Leechid. UW. 332 Wyl eft ob pat hit sie swa 
bicce swa molcen and swa sweart swa col. ¢ 1325 &. 4. 
Adit. P. B. 456 He watz colored as ecole, colt) al vntrwe. 
¢1340 Cursor M, 22489 (Edinb. De sternes. .sal haf tint pair 
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liht, and worde al blak sum anicol. c1460 7owneley Myst. 
Creatio (1836) 4 Now ar we waxen blak as any coylle. 
€ 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aynion ii. 60 ‘The kynge .. loked 
grymly and fyersly in his vysage for grete wratb, and becam 
blacke asacole. @ 1533 Lp. BeRners //xox xliv. 147 As 
blacke asa cole. 1611 BipteE Lament. iv. 8 Their visage is 
blacker than a cole. 

ll. 70 heap (cast, gather) coals of fire on the head 
(see Rom. xi. 20): to produce remorse by requit- 
ing evil with good. 70 dlow the coals: to fan the 
flames of passion, etc.: cf. BLow v.17 b. To 
blow hot coals: to rage fiercely. To stix coals: to 
excite strife or ill-feeling. 4 cold coal to blow at: 


a hopeless task to perform. 

1377 Lanc. P. P/. B. xin. 144 To louye..Pine enemye in 
al wyse euene forth with pi-selue, Cast coles on his hed. 
1526-34 TinpaLe Koz. xii. 20 In so doynge that shalt heape 
coles of fyre on his heed. 1542 Upatt Erasuz. Apoph. 
344 b, After soche sorte did he vpbraid to the people their 
rashe and vnaduised stieryng of coles, and arisynges to 
warre. 1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 7 Doe good against 
euill: and heape hoat burning coales vpon his head. 1616 
Surry. & Markku. Country Farm: 324 Notwithstanding that 
they [the (Bee) kings] moue no warre, nor stirre vp anie 
coales amongst the young swarmed brood. ¢ 1626 Dick of 
Devon \.ii.in Bullen O, PZ. 11. 13 Spaines anger never blew 
hott coales indeed Till in Queene Elizabeths Raigne. 1638 
Sanverson Sev. II. 109 Blow the coal of contention to 
make it blaze afresb. 1708 M. Bruce Lect. 33(Jam.) If 1 had 
no more to look to but your reports, I would have a cold 
coal to blow at. 1732 Berketey llciphr. u. § 23 Blowing 
the Coals between polemical Divines. 1753 SMoLLETT Cz. 
Fathom (1784) 129/1 By tbese means he blew the coals of 
her jealousy. 1816 Scort Old Mort. vii, ‘Aweel,’ said 
Cuddie..‘I see but ae gate for ’t, and that’s a cauld coal 
to blaw at, mither’. 

12. To carry or bear coals: to do dirty or de- 
grading work, to submit to humiliation or insult. 
To haul, call (+ fetch, + bring) over the coals: to 
call to account and convict, to reprimand, call to 
task: originally in reference to the treatment of 
heretics. 

1522 SKELTON JVs. (ed. Dyce) II. 34 Wyll ye bere no coles? 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11. 105/1 This 
gentleman was. .one that in an upright quarell would beare 
no coles. 1592 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful.1.i. 1 A my word wee'l 
not carry coales. 1603 H. Crosse Vertes Com. (1878) 
15 For now if one .. will carrie coales, and meekly suffer 
rebuke, he is noted of cowardize. 1638 H. Suirtey Alar. 
Soldier u. i. in Bullen O. 72. I. 192, 1 can carry anything 
but Blowes, Coles, my Drink, and. .the tongue of a Scould. 
a 1683 B. Waicucote Serim., Those who are sensible that 
they carry coals, and are full of il! will. 

1565 Cor. ALLEN in l'ulke Cofut. (1577) 372 S. Augustine, 
that knewe best how to fetche an heretike ouer the coles. 
1580 G. Gitrin (fife), The Bee hiue of the Romische 
Churche.. Wherein, both the Catholic Religion is substan- 
tially confirmed, and the Heretikes finely fetcht ouer the 
coales. 1589 Alarprel. Epit. Ciijb, Let vs hcre how you 
fetch your brethren ouer the coales with your next reason. 
1777 R. Forses Poems Buchan Dial. (1785) 35 (Jam.) But 
time that tries such proticks past, Brought me out o’er the 
coals fu’ fast. 1832 Marryvat WV. Forster xiii, Lest he 
should be ‘ hauled over the coals’ by the Admiralty. 1884 
H. D. Vraitt New Lucian 213 Your magistrates .. vastly 
needed a call over the coals. ' 

To carry coals to Newcastle: to take a thing 
to where it is naturally plentiful; to do what is 


absurdly superfluous. 

[1606 Heywoop 2nd ft. Lf you know not me Wks. 1874 I. 
259 As common as coales from Newcastle.] a@ 1661 FULLER 
Worthies, Northumbrid, 302 To carry Coals to Newcastle, 
that is to do what was done before; or to busy one’s self in 
a needless imployment. 1661 Graunt Bills AYortality Ded. 
Ld. Truro, I should (according to our English Proverb) .. 
but carry Coals to Newcastle. ¢16g90 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Coals to Newcastle, when the Drawer carries away 
any Wine inthe Pot or Bottle. 1822 Scotr Let. Foanna 
Baillie 10 Feb. in Lockhart, It would be sending coals to 
Newcastle with a vengeance, not to mention salt to Dysart. 
1889 Boston (Mass.) Frul. 24 Dec. 73 It would be like ex- 
porting coals to Newcastle. 

TIT. Attrib. and Comb. (almost exclusively in 
the current sense 5). 

14. attrib. or adj. Of or pertaining to coal. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Suffi. s.v. Coal, The coal countries. 
1792 J. ANDERSON (f2¢/e), Observations on the Effects of 
Coal Duty upon the remote and thinly peopled coasts of 

3ritain. 1882 Pad? AJad/ G. 1 July 6/1 The coal landsowned 
by the company. 1884 /é7d.8 Jan. 9/2 Works for the com- 
pressing of coal briquettes. /dz/, 14 Aug. 1/2 At the present 
day speed, armament, and coal capacity are everything. 
1888 /bid. 30 Oct. 12/1 The coal famine with which London 
was threatened when we last wrote on the coal crisis. 

15. General combinations: a. attributive, as 
coal-agent, -ashes, -coke, -district, -heap, -merchant, 
-monger, -salesman, -trade; coal-laden adj. ; (em- 
ploycd in the working, carriage, storing, etc. of coal), 
as coal-ax, -barge, -bunk, -carriage, -cart, -cellar, 
~chute, -creel \Sc.), -delf, -depot, -~fleet, -hammer, 
-hold, -place, -shed, -ship, -shovel, -sieve, -smack, 
-tongs, -trough, -wagon, -wharf, etc.; of coal in 
its geological character), as coal-basin, -deposzt, 
-flora, -formation, -rock, -strata, -vetn; . objective 
(and obj. genit.\, as coal-bearer, -boring, -cutter 
(machine), -cefting, -getter, -getting, -hewer, 
-measurer, -producing, etc.; @. similative, as coal- 
blue, -dark adjs.; G@. parasynthetic, as coal-eyed, 
-faced adjs. 

1657 AustEN Fruit Trees 1. 71 Put in sand or *cole ashes 
or any stuffe that is barren, 1833 Brewster -Vat. Magic 
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x. 254 Having rubbed his fingers with coal-ashes to keep 
them from shpping. 1837 LockHart Scoé? iii, The maid 
servant..struck her mistress to death with a *coal axe, 1827 
in Hone Fvery-Day Bk. \1. 1040 The *coal-barge on the 
opposite shore. 1854 F. BakEwett Geol. 367 The occur- 
ence of this arrangement of strata has caused the term *‘coal 
basin” to be applied to a confined district of coal. 1661 in 
Beveridge Hist. Culross Town Records, Margaret Wilson 
*coal-bearer. 1799 Act 39 Geo. [/1, c. 56 Preamb., Many 
Colliers, Coalbearers and Salters were bound for life to, 
and transferable with, the Collieries and Salt works. 1861 
Dasent Burnt Njal I. 87 In rushed the *coal-blue sea, 1887 
Morris Odyss. 11. 200 The wind and the water bore their 
coal-blue prows. 1867 Alorning Star 22 Nov. She stayed 
at St. Thomas, resolving rather to delay a day or so than 
come away with her *coal-bunks half filled. 1772 Av. 
Reg., Mr. Moore’s new-invented *coal-carriage, te wheels 
of which are 15 feet high. 1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 1/6 
His horse shied at a “coal-cart. 1838 Dickens O. 7 wist 1i,4 
He was keeping it [his birthday] in the *coal-cellar. 1846 
GREENER Sci. Gunnery 101 The adoption of *coal-coke was 
a matter of necessity. ¢ 1425 WynToUN Crom. vil. xxXxviil. 
51 A payr of *Coil Crellis. 1871-3 Trans. Amer. Inst. 
Mining Engineers 1. 23( Article) Vhe Monitor *Coal-cutter. 
1866 JEvons Coal Question 60 The new *coal-cutting 
machines. 1850 Mrs. BrowninG Poems 11. 145 Through 
tbe *coal-dark underground. 1733 Derby Alercury II. 
1733 To be lett, a very good *coal-delph. 1883 Sczeuce 
I. 114 The small areal surface occupied by the *coal- 
deposits of France. 1861 Tytor Anahuac iv. 87 In *coal- 
and iron-districts in England. 1598 RowLanps Betraying 
Christ 25 Wrap me from eies *cole-fac'd eternal] night. 1710 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4720/2 Our *Coal Fleet waits only a fair 
Wind to set sail. 1873 Geixie Gt, [ce Age App. 479 In the 
swamps within, the *coal-flora flourished, 1850 LyELt 2ad 
Visit U.S. 11. 299 Composed of strata of the *coal formation. 
1888 Padi AJali G. 30 Oct. 12/1 Many non-producers who 
share in the rise in wages besides the *coal-getter. 1883-4 
Trans. N. Engl. Inst. Mining Engineers XXXIIL. 37 
(Article) The Harwell Mechanical coal-getter. 1869-70 
Ibid. X1X. 239 Jones’ *coal getting machine. 1875 P’cess 
ALIcE Alenz. (1884) 340 The town grows so, and is all rail- 
road and *coal-heaps. 1887 A/onthly Chron. (Newc.) I. 111 
(Article) Notable *Coal-hewers. 1839 Parl. Report Stean 
Vessel Accid. 74 Neither the bunkers nor tbe *coal-hold 
were cleared out so often as they should be. 1878 F. Wiz- 
tiams Mid/. Ratlw. 603 *Coal-laden trucks block up the 
siding. Coal-laden trains are groaning and grunting hither 
and thither. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5880/6 John Hall, *Coal- 
measurer. 1677 Patent 29 Chas. /J in Brand Newcastle 
(1789) II. 668 The society of *coale merchants tradeing to 
Newcastle. Aled. Newspaper. Coal-merchants find great 
difficulty in executing their orders. 1697 View Penal Laws 49 
(Heading of ch.)*Coalmongersand Colliers. 1742 J. YARROW 
Loveat First Sight 46 Lock him up in the *Coal- Place ’till 
he is sober. 1860 E. Hutt Coal-jields Gt. Brit. 2 Fast ap- 
proaching extinction as a *coal-producing district. 1867 W. 
W.Smytu Coal and Coal-niining 95 The extent of the *coal- 
rocks. 1639 R. Junius Szune Stiematizd § 101. 389 The 
Pirat never spends his shott upon *cole ships. 1722 De For 
Col. Fack (1840) 44 The masters of coal-ships..they call col- 
lier-masters. 1688 R. HoLme Armoury 111. 337/2 The *Coale 
or Lyme Sive hath wide square holes. 1883 Brack Shandon 
Bells xxvii, He pointed out where the *coal-smack had come 
to grief. 1830 Herscner Study Nat. Phil. 45 Separated 
from the *coal-strata by a series of interposed beds. 1655 R. 
Garnier (f/¢/e), England’s Grievance discovered in relation 
to the “Coal Trade. 1852 McCuttocn Drct. Comm. 298 
The total number of persons directly engaged in the coal 
trade may be set down at from 190,000 to 220,000. 1594 
Merry Knack to Know a Kuave in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 567 
My bellows, my *coal-trough, and my water. 1665 D. 
Dupiey Metallum Martis (1854) 39 The manner of the 
*cole-veins or measures in these parts. 1827 Hone Every 
Day Bk. 11. 858 Every description of vehicle, from a *coal- 
waggon to a wheel-barrow. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3059/4 
A convenient .. Wharf .. which .. hath been employed as a 
*Coal-Wharf. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 342/1 There are 
several coal-wharfs on its line. 


16. Special comb.: coal-backer, a man who 
carries coal on his back between the boat and 
the wharf or wagon; so coal-backing ; + coal- 
ball, a ball made of coal-dust for use as fuel ; 
coal-bearing a. (Geo/.), containing coal, carboni- 
ferous; coal-bed (Geo/.), a stratum of coal; coal- 
blacking, a blacking made from ground coal, used 
by ironfounders; ‘}coal-blende, iron pyrites of the 
coal-measures; + coal-blower, a term of contempt 
for an alchemist, a quack (cf. Ger. Loh/en-blaser) ; 
also= BLow-coaL (cf. BLow- 3); coal-brand, smut 
or brand in com; coal-brass, a name of the 
iron pyrites fourd in some coal-measures (cf. 
3RASS 1 ¢.); coal-breaker, one who breaks coal ; 
also éechn., see quot. ; so coal-breaking ; + coal- 
burner, a charcoal-burncr; coal-bushel, a bushel 
measure used for coal (see quot.) ; } coal-clive 
(see CLIFF 4); + coal-crimp, a coal-factor ; 
coal-drift, a channel or gallery in a coal-mine; 
coal-drop, a chute for coal, a place where coal 
is ‘shot’; also, an apparatus used for dropping a 
coal wagon from a staith to the level of a ship’s 
hatchway; + coal-engine, a colliery enginc ; 
Coal-Exchange, au Exchange devoted to the coal 
trade; coal-fitter, a collicry agent who conducts 
the sale of coal to shippers; coal-flap, a flap (on the 
pavement) covering the entrance to a coal-cellar ; 
+ coal-fold, an enclosure for storing coal; coal- 
gabbard (.Sc.), a lighter for carrying coal ; tcoal- 
garth, a coal-yard; coal-goose, a local name of 
the cormorant; coal-handler (U..S.), a man cm- 
ployed in loading or unloading coal; coal-hod, 
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a coal-box (U.S. and dal.) ; eoal-horse, a heavy 
horse for drawing coal-wagons; coal-hulk, a 
hulk used for supplying steamers with coal; 
+ coal-kiln, a place where charcoal is made; 
+ coal-kindler (fg.), cne who enflames or stirs 
up strife; + coal-light, a ‘light’ or beacon kept 
up with coal; coal-master, the proprietor or 
lessee of a colliery ; a coual-owner ; coal naphtha, 
naphtha obtained by the distillation of coal-tar; 
coal-note, a kind of promissory note formerly in 
use in the port of London; coal-oil, an early 
name of petroleum; coal-pan, + (q@.) a brazier; 
(d.) a coal-scuttle; coal-passer, one who passes 
coal on to the furnace of a steam-boiler; coal- 
pen, an enclosure for the storage of coal ; + coal- 
perch, a fish resembling the perch; coal-plant, 
a plant of the coal-measures; coal-plate, an iron 
plate on a pavement covering the opening to a 
coal-cellar; coal-putter, the putter in a coal-pit 
who removes the coal after it is hcwed; coal- 
scoop, (a.) a coal-shovel, (J.) a coal-box; coal- 
sereen, a frame or screen for separating small] or 
dust coal from larger coal; coal-seam, a stratum 
or bed of coal; coal-shaft, the shaft of a coal- 
mine; coal-shed, a shed for storing coal, or for the 
sale of coalin small quantities ; coal-shoot (da/.), 
-skip, a coal-scuttle ; coal-slack, -slake, -sleck, 
dust or grime of coal; coal-smut, small powdery 
coal mixed with earthy matter; also see quot. 1790; 
coal-spout, a chute at a coal-staith down which 
coals are poured from the wagon to the ship; coal- 
staith, an elevated wharf with a chute or drop for 
shipping coal; + coal-stalk = coa/-flant,; *} coal- 
stealer (Sc.), see quot.; coal-trimmer, one who 
stows away coal in a vessel as cargo, or in the 
bunkers of 4 steam-ship as fuel; +} coal-turned a., 
turned into charcoal; coal-vase, a‘ fancy’ coal-box; 
coal-vend, (a.) the general sale of coals, (d.) the 
limited quantity of coal to which each colliery was 
restricted by a former combination of coal owners on 
the Tyne and Wear; coal-water, water from a coal- 
mine; + coal-wood, wood for turning into chareoal ; 
coal-yard, a yard in which coal is stored or sold. 
1861 Maynew Lond. Labour 11. 156 On questioning one, 
he said his father was a “coal-backer. /6¢d. III. 252 *Coal- 
backing is as heavy a class of labour as any performed. 1741 
Phil. Trans, (Abridg.) VIII. 483 (¢2t7e), Account of *Coal 
Balls nade at Liege, from tbe dust of Pit Coals. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 11. 149 About Bristol..they 
make coal-balls of their culm. 1833 LyeLtL Princ. Geol. 
III. 327 The *coal-bearing strata are characterized by 
several hundred species of plants. 1863 A. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog. 40 There are in Edinburghshire over 3000 feet of coal- 
bearing strata. 1802 Prayrair ///ustr. Hutton. Th. 159 
What occupied the place of the *coal-bed before? 1861 H. 
Macmitian Footnotes Page Nat. 5 A coal-bed is, in fact, a 
hortus-siccus of extinct cryptogamic vegetation. 1806 Davy 
in PAil. Trans. XCVII.55 Where pyritous strata and strata 
of *coal-blende occur. 1721 Hopvcrs Acc. Plague 151 
So our modern *coal blowers have. .cried up their pernicious 
secrets and wickedly imposed them upon the credulous 
Populace. 1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., *Coal-breaker, a 
building containing the machinery for breaking coal with 
toothed rolls, sizing it with sieves, and cleaning it for market. 
1725 Lond. Gaz. No.6382/11 Thomas Cundy.. .*Coal-Burner. 
1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 28 The dimensions of the 
Winchester bushel .. were 8 inches deep, and 184 inches 
wide or in diameter. But the *Coal bushel was to be 93 
inches in diameter. 1719 Stracney in P&il. Trans. XXX. 
969 A Dark or Blackish Rock, which they call the *Coal 
Clives. 1698 Cay 7@éd. XX. 368 A Current of Water that 
runs through a *Coal- Drift. 1878 F. Wittiams AZidl. Rarlw. 
247 If some 34 acres of land werearched over for *coal drops, 
at least 250,000 tons of coal could be disposed of. 1 
Forsytu Beauties Scotl. 1V. 49 Upon this water [the Orr] 
there are six corn-mills, two fulling mills.. and one *coal- 
engine. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. Coals, Stat. 28 Geo: 
3 €. 53 was past .. for the purpose of putting an end to the 
Society at the *Coal. Exchange formed to regulate (i.e. to 
monopolize) the trade. 1860 Smites Se/f-//e/p vi. 157 Lord 
Eldon was the son of a Newcastle *coal-fitter. 1881 C. 
Dicxens Dict. Lond., *Coal-flaps and gratings of all kinds 
should be distrusted. 1704 A/:vutes Torryburn Sess. in 
Ess. Witcher. (1820) 137 The west end of the *Coalfold. 
1776 G. Sempte Building in Water 51 The ~Coal-gabbards 
were stopped for the first Time, and missed three Tides. 
1593 Aitcs Durhaiz (1842) 83 A litle stone house, joyninge 
of the *Cole garth. 1802 G. Montacu Ornith. Dict., *Coal- 
goose. 1862 Jouns Brit. Birds Index, Cole or Coal Goose, 
the Cormorant. 1887 Evening Standard 27 Jan. 2/5 The 
strike of the “coal handlers (New York). 1888 Pad/ JJal/G. 
12 May 7/2 The New Jersey coal-handlers. @1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, *Coal-hod..to hold the coals. 1860 Bart- 
Lett Dict. Amer., Coal-hod, a kettle for carrying coals to the 
fire. More frequently called, as in England, a coal-scuttle. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Coal-hod, a wooden 
coal-scuttle, 1771 SMotett //umph. Cl. 1.8 May, Waggons, 
and *Coal-horses. 1533 tr. Evasm. on Cont. Crede 69b, 
Nestorius whiles he dothe dylygently eschewe this lyme 
kylle, he felle into the *colekylne. @ 1670 HackeT Abp. 
Williams 1. 104 (D.) It may be a *coal-kindler would think 
such counsel as this not worth the hearing. 1798 in Naval 
Chron. (1799) 1.81 ‘There has long been a “coal-light on the 
Isles. 1878 F. Wittiams Alzdl. Railw. 8 ‘The resolution at 
which the *coal-masters had arrived. 1838 T. THomson 
Chem. Ore. Bodies 720 The analogy between *coal naphtha 
and the petrolene of Boussingault. 1875 T. Hitt 7 rue 
Order Studies 93 The nature of the various coals, and *coal 


COAL. 


oils. 1883 Century Ala, ey 326/1 The ‘coal oil’ as it 
[petroleum] was then called. 1538 CoverDALe Fer. lii. 19 
The basens, *colepannes, sprinklers, pottes, candlestickes. 
1885 ‘I. Moztey Aeminisc. Towns, etc. 1. 377 Childers at 
once pronounced me a north-country-man when I called the 
coal-scuttle a ‘coal-pan’. 1884 in Ceutury Mag. Jan. 364/2 
In that blanching pit nine *coal-passers and twelve stokers 
were speeding their lives. 1827 J. Powerit Devises II. 189 
A *coal pen which was on the opposite side of the road near 
the house. 1672 PArd, Trans. V1. 4070 A small fish, much 
esteem’d here, and not much unlike a Pearch: only not so 
party coloured. .call’d the *Cole-pearch. 1708 J. C. Comp. 
Collier (1845) 36 Another sort of Labourers which are called 
Barrow-Men, or *Coual-putters, these Persons take the hewed 
Coals from the Hewers. 1789 Branp Mezcastle 11. 681 note, 
Coal-putters..who fill the corves..with the coals wrought 
by the hewer, and then draw them ..to the pit-shaft. 
1858 SimmOnns Dict. Trade, “Coal-scoop, a shovel for 
taking coals from a scuttle to throw ona fire. 1883 Cred 
Service Price-list, Coal scoops, the ‘Haymarket’. The 
newest and best of the high class brass scoops, ‘Albert’ 
coal-scoop, with Hand-scoop. 1850 LyeLt end Visit U.S. 
II. 81 The beds of black shale covering each *coal-seam. 
1863 A. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 136 Were it not for our coal- 
seams, the agency of steam would be almost wholly denied 
tous. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 21 Many times we 
are forced..to have a Water-Course or Drift from the in- 
tended *Coal-Shaft to this other Shaft. 1719 D’Urrey 
Pills \V. 143 Embraces in *Coal sheds. 1816 Gent/. Mag. 
LXXXVI. 1. 229 In acoal-shed attached toa Grocer’s shop. 
1813 W. Tavior Eng. Syn. (1856) 45 Set down the *coal- 
shoot. 1833 J. Hottanp A/anuf. Afetal (Cabinet Cycl.) 11. 
202 Removing the dust and coals from the hearthstone to the 
*coalskip. 1612 Drayton Poly-o/d, iii. 45 Froome for her 
disgrace Since scarcely ever washt the *Colesleck from her 
face. 1790 W. Marsnatt A/idland Count. Gloss. \E.D.S.), 
*Coal-suiut, a fossil, or an efflorescence, found on the sur- 
face, over seams of coal, 1813 BaKEwEtt /utrodl, Geol. 
(1815) 199 In most coal fields there are thin strata of coal- 
smut or carbonaceous and other particles interminxt. 1816 
J. Reyne in Mackenzie Newcastle (1827) 11. 742 To 
altering coal-staiths and other landing or shipping places.. 
£25,000. 1883 W. Crark Russett Sea Queen 1. xiv. 249 
She was alongside a coal-staith. 1793 D. Ure Hist. 
Rutherglen 302 (Jam.) Those impressions abound in coal 
countries ; and are, in many places, not improperly known 
by the name of *Coal-stalk. 1682 Lowd, Gaz. No, 1688/4 
This story had its rise from some rascally Boys (whom we 
call here [Edinburgh] *Coal stealers 1825-79 Jasue- 
son Coalstealer Rake, a thief, a vagabond, or one who 
rakes during night for the purpose of depredation. 1856 L. 
Herpert Lugineers aud Afech. Encycl. WW. 746 On the 
arrival of every vessel, a gang of “Coal trimmers enter her 
and sweep down every atom of coal into the bunkers. 1615 
Cuarman Ocyss. ut. (R.), Then Nestor broil’d them on the 
*coal-turn’d wood. 1698 Cay in PAil, Trans. XX. 368 It’s 
no great Wonder if such a Water should yield Vitriol, as 
. inany of our *Coal-waters do. 1806 Forsytu Peautres 
Scotl. 1V. 49 This water [the Orr]. .in its course being mixed 
with coal-water, has never been used for the purpose of 
bleaching. 1691 Overseers’ Acc. Wakes’ Colue, Essex (MS.) 
20 Paid for 2 loades of wood and a stack of *coalewood. 

Coal, 54.2 slang. Money: see CoLE. 

Coal (kdl), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1, trans. To convert into charcoal ; to char. 

1602 Carew Cornwad/(J.), Buying the wood. .fetching the 
same, when it is coaled. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 775 
Char-coal of Roots, being coaled into great pieces, last 
longer than ordinary Char-coal. 1746 G. Apbams A/icro- 
graph. xiii. (1747) 229 The Body to be charred or coaled 
may be put into a Crucible. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 759 
The eartiest plan of coaling orl 

+2. To write or delineate with charcoal. Odés. 

1605 CAMDEN Kew, 17 A suter.. did at length frame this 
distiche, and coled it on a wall. /4¢:. (1637) 337 Whereat 
mervailing, he coled out these rymes upon the wall. 

+3. To bore or sink down to a (coal-seam). 
Obs. rare. 

1708 J. C. Comp/. Collier (1845) 31 Having happily Coaled 
this Novice Me cone Buenos as a Sniker is at 
an end. 

4. To supply (a steam-ship, cngine, fire, etc.) 
with coal for fucl. 

1864 Darly Ted. 18 Oct., Captain Wood asked... permission 
to coal his vessel. 1875 Beprorp Satlor’s Pocket Bk. v. 
(ed. 2) 146 Facilities for coaling a steamer. 

5. indir. Yo take in a supply of coal. 

1858 Merc. Mar, Mag. V.274 There being. .no harbour.. 
where such a vessel can coal. 1884 Wanch. Exam. 7 Oct. 
5/7 The movement resembled that at Port Said when a mail 
steamer is coaling. 

Coa‘l-black, 2. As black as coal; dead black. 

a 1250 Ow/§ Night. 75 Pin e) e3en beop colblake and brode. 
61386 Cuaucer Aun?’s 7. 1284 A Beres skyn colblak (v.». 
coleblak] for old. 1590 SpeNsER F. Q. 1. v. 20 Cole blacke 
steedes, 1592 SHaks. I’en. & Ad. 533 Coal-black clouds, 
that shadow heaven’s light. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded. 
un, iii, 48 The Land of Blackmores where the people are all 
coleblacke. 1709 Let. in Hearne Collect. Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 305 His Coalblack hair was turned milk white of a night 
for y¢ greatness of his troubles. 181z Byron CA. //ar.1. lv, 
Her black eye that mocks her coal-black veil. 

Coa‘l-box. <A box for holding coal to replenish 
a fire ; a coal-scuttle. 

1729 Swirt Direct. Servants, lfousemaid, Leave a pail of 
dirty water, a coal-box..and such other unsightly things. 
1851 Ord. §& Regul. R. Engineers § 19. 97 Cast Iron Coal 
Boxes have been approved by the Beard in lieu of Wood. 


Coa‘l-carrier. 
1. One who carrics coal; a coal-porter. 


1854 //ud/ Improv. Act 36 For licensing a sufficient number 
of. .coal-carriers, coal-carts. 


T2. A low dependent ; onc who does the ‘dirty 
work’ in any affair. Cf. Zo carry coals, Obs. 

1565 GotpInG Ovid's Met. Epistle (1593) 2 Clawbacks and 
colecariers eeke, ought wiselie to beware of whome, too 
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whome, and what they speake. 1567 Fenton Trag, Disc. 
7o Her maide Fynea, who earst had bene colecaryor in 
amarous affaires. 

Hence Coal-ca:rrierly a. 
low. 

1606 Wily Begutled in Haz). Dodsley 1X. 232 That puck- 
fist, that smudge-snout, that coal-carrierly clown. 

Coal-dust. Dust of coal; the finer particles 
that are separated by screcning. 

1597 Hlooker Ecc, ol, v. |xv. (1617) 350 It were but to 
draw men out of Lime into Cole-dust. 1799 G. Satu 
Labor, 1. 21 Filled with a composition of coarse coal-dust. 
1862 Anxstep //uugary & Trans. 194 (L.) It has been at- 
tempted ..to make the coal-dust into bricks. 

Coaled (kduld), f//. a. [f. Coan av +-Ep.] 

1. Turned into chareoal; charred. 

1598 Stow Surv, (1754) 1. 1.1. 2/1 Fires. .of spray or brush 
wood, or wood coaled. 

+ 2. Continued down to the coal; said of a pit. 

1708 J. C. Comp. Collier (1845) 14 lt is a very good cau- 
tion, even in a Coaled Pit, to put a Bore-Rod about a 
Fathom. 

3. Furnished with coal, containing coal. 

1729 Stukety /tin. Cur. in Brand Newcastle (1789) 1. 
680 note, Coaled strata, stone and other materials, jumbled 
together. 

Coaler (kéula1). [f. Coat v. + -ER.} 

1. One cmploycd in coaling steam-vessels. 

1879 Boppam-WxetHAM Xoraima 31 They are coalers 
returning from their hard day’s labour in the harbour. 

2. A tender to a steam-ship. 

1870 Daily News 10 Oct., A turret-ship which should find 
itself cut off from its coaler, and compelled to give battle. 

Coalery (kdu-leri). Also 7 colery, 8-9 coalry. 
[f. Coan sé.+-ERy, -RY.] ‘A place where coals 
are dug’ (J.); now regularly CoLLIEry. 

1658 lestry Bks. (Surtees) 320 The Colerye of Renton. 
@1%659 CLEVELAND News /r. Newcastle 36 The Sun's 
Heaven’s Coalery, and Coals our Sun. 1695 Loud. Caz. 
No. 3059/4 A General meeting of all the proprietors of the 
Blyth Clee: a1714 Burnet Own Tine (1823) 1. 49 
Masters, not only of Northumberland, and the bishopric of 
Duresme but of the coalries. 1849 F. B. Heap Stokers § 
Pokers i. (1851) 30 There arose out of the shafts of our 
coaleries..Old George Stephenson. 

Coalesce (koujles), v. Also 6 coalesse. 
(ad. L. coalescére to grow together, f. co- = com-+ 
alesccve to grow up.]} 

+1. zrans. To cause to grow together, to unite, 


combine. Ods. 

1541 R. Cortanp Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Hiv, To do all 
y* is conuenable to coalesse and close an vlicere togyther. 
1790 Hist. Eur. in Ann, Reg. 141/1 This coalesced the 
apparent bulk of the nation ..in one common interest. 

2. intr. To grow together or into one body. 

1656 Biount Gélossogr., Coalesce, to grow together. 1733 
Cuevne Lug. Malady u. v. § 10 To preserve the Sides of 
the Capillary Vessels from coalescing and growing together. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 566 The number of tbe carpels which 
have coalesced to form the ovary. 

+ b. To grow togcther into lumps, to eake. Ods. 

1762 tr. Duhamel’s Husé, 1. viii. ed, 2) 22 For earth, alone, 
we find, is liable to coalesce. 1787 Winter Syst. Husé, 211 
When stiff land is not hoed, it will soon coalesce. 

3. To unite or come together, so as to form one. 

a. of things material. 

1668 Witkins Real Char. 371 When two Vowels are put 
together by way of Dipthong, so as to coalesce in one 
Syllable. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 1. 346 If the water 
surrounding one particle of air comes in contact with the 
water surrounding another, they coalesce, and form a drop, 
and we have rain. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos 11. xxxv. 363 
From Blois on one side, and Orleans on the other, there 
coalesced no less than five thousand cavalry. 1860 Dar- 
win in Life & Lett. (1887) LI. 319 The granules coalesce 
into larger masses, 1862 Dana A/an. Geol. 621 The barrier 
reefs coalesce with the fringing reefs. 

b. of things immaterial; or of non-material 
union. 

a1679 Gooowin Wks. 11] m. 345 (R.) It was requisite 
that .. both of them should coalesce into one person, but 
without confounding them together. 1692 WASHINGTON tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 190 Many ages ago, the Con- 
querors and Conquered coalesced into one and the same 
People. 1762 J. Browns Poetry & Alus. § 5 (1763) 92 The 
Characters of Legislator and Bard did often and naturally 
coalesce. 1862 H. Svencer First Princ. i. § 6 (1875) 23 
To find the truth in which Religion and Science coalesce. 

4. Of persons or parties: To unitc into one body 
or association. 

1781 Bentuam JV4s. (1838-43) X. 102 A disposition among 
his friends to coalesce. 1787‘'G.GamBavo’ Acad. [lorsem. 
(1809) 49 Nor do I much despair of finding many judges of 
riding I mean coalesce in sentiment withme. 1834 Macau- 
tay £ss. [ttt (1854) 1. 306 Who had bound himself, by a 
solemn promise, never to coalesce with Pitt. 1849 C. Brontié 
Shirley xxiv. 345 She and her nurse coalesced in wondrous 
union. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist. S&. 1. 1. i. 19 Only a 
portion of their tribes coalesced to repel his invasion. 

Hence Coale:scing v//. sb. and ffi. a. 

1783 Dk. Lerps Polit, Wem. (1884) 85 A want of union 
among the coalescing parties. 1864 Miss Yonce 7ria/ I. 
152 Silenced by a coalescing of the party ata gate. 1884 
Bower & Scotr De Bary’s Phaner. 246 The direction in 
which the apposition on the coalescing bundle takes place. 

Coalesced (kduAle'st), p/. a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Grown together ; allicd. entcred into coalition. 

1786-98 H. Tooke /’urley 658 A common termination (i.e. 
acoalesced word). 1793 //ist. in Ann. Reg. 274 Theveterans 
of the coalesced powers... were not yet altogether exhausted 
1839-57 ALison //ist. Europe VII. xlii. 147 On the part of 
..tbe coalesced princes. 


nonce-wi., servilc, 
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COAL-GAS. 


Coalescence (koujaleséns). [f. L. coalescére : 
sce -ENCE ; found also in F. in 16th c.) The pro- 
cess or action of the vb. COALESCE, 

l. Sirol. Thc growing together of separate 
parts. 

1541 R. Cortann Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Ciij, To do 
away that whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1666 
J. Ssitu Odd Age ed. 2) 224 ‘There immediately follows a 
Coalescence of all the Viel 1872 Mivart dem, Anat. 
23 The coalescence of distinct bones. 1882 Syd Soc. Lex., 
Coalescence of cells, the formation of tubes, or .. spaces, by 
the absorption of the partition walls of adjoining cells. 

Union into one mass or body. 

1656 tr. Lobbes’ Elent. Philos. (1839) 418 Fither there 
would be no coalescence at all of bodies, or they would 
all be gathered together into the same place. 1755 B. 
Martin Mag. Arts & Sc. 283 The Water of the Cloud, as 
fast as it is produced by tls coalescence and Condensa- 
tion. .must descend in Drops of Rain. 1846 Gots Greece 
(1862) I). viii. 218 Patra: was formed by a coalescence of 
seven villages. 

3. fig. (of things immatcrial) + Union, combina- 
tion, fusion. 

1678 Cupwortn /uted?. Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 616 Were they 
three independent principles, there could not be any coales- 
cence of them into one. 1846 Grote Greece 1. xvii. I. 614 
The same coalescence of the religious with the patriotic 
feeling and faith. 

4. The combination or uniting (of persons or 
parties) into a single body. 

1681 Conformist's Plea for Nonconf. 52, 1 am troubled, 
that there are any such to te found. .in this Church that op- 
pose or hinder a Coalescence. 1873 True Reformer I. 99 
Not a coalition in any sense. .rather a Constitutional Coal- 
escence. 31875 Maine //ist. /nst. vili. 235 That thorough 
coalescence between two individuals which was only pos- 
sible anciently when they belonged to the same family, 

b. = CoaLition 1} 4. 

1788 Sir W. YounG Leé.in Dk. Buckhm. Court 4 Cabinets 
Geo. 1/7 (1853) 11. x7 It is thought that Fox's party .. will 
propose a coalescence of some sort. 

5. A coalesced condition or group. 

1748 Hartiey Odserv. Van i. ili. 287 The Tendencies .. 
to convert accidental .. Associations into permanent Coal- 
escences. 

+ Coale'scency. Ods. [see -ENcY.] = prec. 

In modern use it would properly mean ‘the quality or fact 
of being coalescent’. 

1656 J. Owen Ws, (1851) VIII. 422 They come to a coal- 
escency in love and truth. @21683 — E.rfos. Hebrews 
(1790) 1V. 369 From their coalescency into one sacred so- 
ciety. 1681 H. More £xf. Dan. i. 9 The coalescency of 
these Two Nations into One Kingdom or Enmipire. 

Coalescent (kduAle'sént), a. and sé. fad. L. 
coalescent-em, pr. pple. of coalescére: see above.] 

A. adj, That coalesees; coalescing; growing 
together, combining, 

1655 H. Vaucnan Siler Scint. 1. 168 For coalescent hy 
that band We are His body grown. 1765 W. Warp £ss. 
Grammar 161 The characteristic is denoted by the coal- 
escent participle. 1848 Daxa Zooph. 276 Branches divari- 
cate, oftencoalescent. 1872 Nicnorson Padront. 160 The 
abdominal segments are coalescent. 

B. s6. One who or that which coalesces. 

In modern Dicts. 

Coa‘l-factor. An intermediate agcnt between 
coal-owncis and customers; in London formerly 
an officially recognized agent between the coal- 
owner or shipper and the coal-seller. 

1715 Lond. Gaz. No. 5344/4 John Carrier of London, Cole- 
factor. 1837 Penny Cyc. V1. 2981 Regulations .. made 
in June, 1834, at a meeting of the coal-factors in London. 
1861 Mavuew Lod. Labour W1. 245 (Hoppe) Owing to 
the combination of the coalfactors, no more coals can come 
into the market than are sufficient to meet the demand 
without lowering the price. 

Coa‘l-field. A series of strata containing coal 
occupying a particular area; the tract of country 
occupied by thesc strata. 

1813, Bakewect /nfrod. Geol, (1815) 177 The series of 
strata existing in one situation is denominated a coal field. 
1846 M<«Cuttocn Acc, Brit. Empire 1854) 1. 509 The coal- 
fields of Durham and Northumberland are adequate to fur- 
nish the present annual supply for more than 1340 years. 

Coal-fire. 1. A fite made of coal. 

1656 S. Hottann Zara (1719) 41 Though strong with 
stubborn wire, I melt in thy coal-fire. 1737 M. Grees 
Spleen 5 Or o'er coal-fires inclines the head. 1816 J. Suit 
Panorama Sci. & Art 11. 330 Common oyster stells to ke 
calcined in a good coal-fire. 

+2. See quot.) Ods. 

1669 Wortivce Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 A Cole-fire, is a 
parcel of Fire-wood set up for sale or use, containing wben 
it is burnt a Load of Coals, g 

Coa‘l-fish. <A fish (Merlangus or Pollachius 
carbonarius, or Gadus virens), allied to the Cod, 
so called from the dusky pigment which tinges its 
skin, and soils the fingers like moist coal. Found 
in the Northern Seas, and caught for food. (It 
has many local names; in U.S. called fo//ock.’ 

1603 Bretox Packet Lett. Wks (1879) 24 | D.) Cole-fish 
and poore- John I haue no need off. 1744 Prestos Zetlind 
in PAil. Traus. XV.1I. 61 In the Sea they catch Cod... 
Cole-fish, Flukes, Trouts, etc. 1835 Sir J. Ross VU. Pass, 
xli. 547 Consisting chiefly of small cod and coalfish. 1887 
West Shore 431 The black cod, formerly called ’ coal-fish *. 

Coal-fitter: see Coat 16. 

Coa‘l-gas. The mixturc of gases produced by 
the destructive distillation of coal, consisting 


mainly of carburctted hydrogen ; purificd of some 


COAL-HEAVER. 


of its ingredients, it is the common gas used for 
lighting and heating purposes. 

1809 B, Cooke in Nicholson ¥rvl. Nat. Phil. KXII. 145 
(title) On the advantages of Coal Gas Lights. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics 11. 147 Oil gas, whicb contains about twice 
as much carbon as the coal gas, gives also about twice as 
much light. 

Coa'l-heaver. +a. A labourer who unloaded 
coals from ships by heaving them from one stage 
to another. (04s.) b. A labourer employed in the 
moving or carrying of coal. 

1763 Brit, AJag. 1V. 555 A horrid murder. .committed on 
a poor old coal-heaver. 1776 Apam SmitH JV, N. I. 1. x. 109 
Coal-heavers..exercise a trade which in hardship. .almost 
equals that of colliers. 1847 ALB. Smitu Chr. Tadpole ix. 
(1879) 93 Burly coalheavers. 1861 MayHew Lond. Labour 
II]. 268 (Hoppe) The coalheavers, properly so called, are 
now no longer known in the trade .. Formerly the coals 
were delivered from the holds of the ships by the labourers 
shovelling them on to a series of stages, raised one above 
tbe other till theyultimately reached the deck. 1884 7 uses 
4 Feb. 7/1 His cousins .. were coal-heavers in Paris. 

So Coa‘l-heaving vé/. sé. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4019"4 A tall raw-bon’d Man. . often 
Employed a Coal-Heaving in the River. 1884 Zvses 
4 Feb. 7/1 The Auvergnats .. hold a sort of monopoly of 
coal-heaving..in Paris. 

Coa'l-heugh, -hew. Sv. Also 6-7 -heuch(e, 
8 -hugh. [f. CoaL+ Heveu.}] A coal-pit: perh. 
originally one open to the surface or excavated in 
the side of a slope or bank. 

1592 Sc. Acts, 12 Fas. VJ (1597) § 146 The wicked crime 
of setting of fire in Coal-heuches. 1653 R. Baiwiie Dis- 
swasive Vind. (1655) 21 This, to me, was but to move from 
one errour to another, from the lime-pit to tbe coal-heugh. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?¢. Gt. Brit. u. wa. v. (1743) 412 
Firing Colehughs. 1725 StracHEyin Pil. Trans. XXXII. 
397 They land it (as at many Coalhews in the Country) on 
Girls Backs. 1822 Scott Prrate v, Wherefore should not 
acoal-heugh be found out in Zetland as well as in Fife? 
31879 H. Georse Progr. & Pov. 1x. iv. (1881) 422 Had Dr. 
Adam Smitb been born in the coal-hews, 

Coa-l-hole. 

1, A small store-place for coals; a coal-cellar; 
also, the store-place for fuel in a ship. 

1661-2 Perys Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new one. 
1797 Anti-Facobin No.1 She whipp’d two female 'prentices 
to death, And hid them inthe coal hole. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. \11. 657 The types were flung intothe coalhole. 
1859 Suites Sel/Help 13 He would give him his passage 
1f he would trim the coals in the coal-hole of the steamer. 

+ 2. The place in a furnace for the admission of 
coal. 

1641 Frencu Distid/. iti. (1651183 It must be foure [spans] 
high ; one for the Ash-hole, another above the grate to the 
middle Coal-hole. 

3. Sometimes loosely used for the flap-covered 
hole in a pavement opening into a coal-cellar. 

Coa‘l-hood, -hoodie. Also 7 cole-hooding, 
9g eole-hood, -head, coaly-hood. [f. CoaL+ 
Hoop, in reference to its black hcad.} A local 
name of the Blackcap and Coal-tit; sometimes 
applied also to other birds: see quots. 

1684 Sipaacp Scotia Tllust, 22(Jam.) Junco, avis capite 
nigro, cole-hooding dicta. 1818 Hocc Brownie o' Bodsbeck 
I. 208 (Jam.) Wae’s me .. tbat ever I suld see the colebood 
take the laverock’s place. 1825-79 Jamieson, Coad-hoodie, 
the Black-headed Bunting, AZearus. 1847-78 Hav.iweELt, 
Coal-hood, a bullfinch, West. 1885 Swainson Province. 
Names Birds 24 Coal hoodie (Nortb Riding), the Blackcap. 
Ibid. 33 Coal or Coaly hood (Scotland), the Cole Titmouse. 

Coa‘l-house. A building or covered-in place 
for storage of coal. 

Bishop Bonner used the one belonging to his palace as a 
place of confinement during the Marian persecution (1553- 
58); whence many contemporary and historical allusions. 

1555 Puitror in Strype £ccl. ATem. III. App. xlix. 159 
Synce I came to the bishops coalhowse, I have been six 
tymes in examination. 1563-87 Foxe A. & M. (1596) 1875/1 
Then was she caried into the Colehouse, and searched for 
Bookes. 1654 Trapp Comm. Fob iii. 18 Martyrs, kept 
fast shut up in Lollards Tower, in the Bishop of Londons 
cole-house. 1732-8 Near Hist, Purit, (1822) I.93 Bonner 
.. ordered him first into the stocks in his coal-house and 
from thence to Smithfield. 188« Chzcago Times 16 Apr., 
The company is constructing a depot building, coal houses, 
and tanks at Leaf River. 

Coalier, obs. f. COLLIER. 

Coarlified, ff/. a. 20nce-wid. Turned into coal. 

1818 Ann. Reg. 1817 Chron. 511 In one place is seen a 
coalified tree, if | may use the word. 

Coaling (kdlin), v4/, sd. [f. Coan v. + -1NG1.] 

+1. Conversion into charcoal. Ods. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 21a, Copswoods.. imployed to 
coaling for blowing of Tynne. 1725 Brice's Whly, (Exeter) 
Frnl. 25 Sept., A large Coppice, fit for Coaling or Faggot- 
Wood. 1770 PriestLey Charcoal in Phil. Trans. LX. 212. 

2. Taking in of coal (by a steam-ship, ctc.). 

1887 A thenzum 14 May 633/3 The necessity for frequent 
coaling. 

3. Supplying with coal. 

1888 Newspaper Dec., The coal-porters will strike and 
stop the coaling of the gas stations,. The coaling of London. 

4. attrib. and Comb.,as coaling base, place,slalion, 
a port specially fitted out and used for supplying 
steam-ships with coal; also +coaling-moncy (see 
quot.). 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 31 A Piece or Guinea, to 
Drink tbe good Success of the Colliery..is called their 
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Coaling-Money. 1870 Echo 9 Nov., The use of the road- 
stead as a coaling station is not very conspicuous. 1880 
C. M. Mason Forty Shires 10 Stockton..is a ship-building 
and coaling place. 1884 Azz. Reg. 261 The coaling stations 
on tbe road to Australia. 


Coalise, -ize (kawalaiz), v. fa. F. coalise-r, 
f. coalition, after analogy of some words in -?ser.] 
To enter into, or form, a coalition. Hence Co-al- 
ised ff/. a. [= F. coalisé], Co'aliser. (Chiefly 
in reference to the coalition of European Powers 
against the first French Republic.) 

1794 Lp. SHerrmietp in Ld: Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 
224, I called onall my old friends, the new coalisers, but did 
not see one of them. 1837 CartyLe #7. Rev. uw. u. il, 
Europe seems coalising itself again. /d#7. m1. u. vili, 
‘The coalised Kings threaten us; we hurl at their feet, as 
gage of battle, the Head ofa King. 1837 THacKERay Car- 
lyle’s Fr. Rev., Coalized Kings made war upon France. 
1859 Sat, Rev. VII. 118/1 The coalized monarchs. 

Coalish (kaulif), 2. [f Coansé, + -1sa.] Some- 
what like coal; + like a glowing coal, fiery. 

1566 Drant Vail. Hierim. K viij, Their visage. .y blackte 


with colishe smeare. 1686 Goan Celes!. Bodies i. xiv. 351 
The Smaller Meteors looked red and coalish. 


Coalite (kowdleit), a. fad. L. coalzl-us, pa. 
pple. of coalescére.} Grown together: said of 
parts which are normally distinct. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol, xlvii, (1828) IV. 397 Head and 
Trunk coalite. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club V1. 299 Ex- 


ternal to the maxilla, and probably coalite with them, [are] 
two delicate organs. 


+Coralite, v. Obs. [f. L. coalil- ppl. stem of 
coalescére.) tnir, and (vans. To form into a coal- 
ition ; to combine, unite. Hence Co-alited //. a. 

1735-8 BotincBROKE Ox Parties xix. (R.), Let the friends 
of liberty.. continue to coalite. 1791 Burke AJ/. IVhigs 
Wks. VI. 335 Time has, by degrees, blended and coalited 
the conquered with the conquerors. an 

Coalition ! (k@u,alifan). [ad. L. coalition-em, 
sb. of action f. coalescére to COALESCE. (In mod. 
Fr.: not in Cotgr. 1611.) Originally = coalescence ; 
but now commonly distinguished and used as in 4.] 


+1, The growing together of parts, coalescence. 

1612 BrerEwoop Lang. & Relig. xxv. 223 The Deity and 
Humanity, by coalition becoming one nature in Christ. 
1667 Boye Orig. Formes & Qual., The Coalition of several 
Corpuscles into one visible Body. 1767 Goocu Treat. 
IWounds 1. 104 The urine, running out of the wound when it 
happens to penetrate the pelvis of the kidney, may prove 
an obstacle to its coalition. 

2. Union into one mass or body; combination. 

1620 Br. J. Kine Ser. 17 Sion and Jerusalem .. by an 
easie Coalition in Scripture..may stand for one. 1656 Trapp 
Comm, 1 Cor. vi. 15 Water and oil violently shaken together 
may seem to mingle, but..there is no coalition. 1834 
WHEWELL in Todhunter Acc. W’’s, Writings (1876) II. 182, 
I am puzzled to combine these .. without so much coalition 
of vowels as will startle your readers. 1864 LoweLt Fire- 
side Trav. 7 ‘They come within each other’s sphere of 
attraction, and, with instantaneous coalition, form a new 
product. © ; - 

3. Union, combination, frsion (of parties, prin- 
ciples, interests, etc.). 

1645 Howe tt Leté. (1650) I]. 10 A scorned, squandered 
people all the earth over, being ever since incapable of any 
coalition or reducement into one body politic. 1699 Lut- 
TRELL Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 473 The old East India com- 
pany have agreed this day to a resolution for a coalition 
with the new company. 1779 81 JoHnson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. 73 That coalition of interests which makes the 
happiness of a country. ; : : 

4. esp. in politics. An alliance for combined action 
of distinct parties, persons, or states, without per- 
manent incorporation into one body. 

1715 H. Castreton (é7¢/e), An Essay towards a Coalition 
of Parties in Great Britain. 1736 BotincBroke Patriot. 
(1749) 250 A great advance towards this union was the coa- 
lition of parties. 1749 Lp. AucKLaNnp Corm. (1862) III. 220, 
I am sick of coalitions, royal, military or ministerial. 1825 
T. Jerrerson Axtobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 104 Leading Patriots 
. sensible of the necessity of effecting a coalition by mutual 
sacrifices. 1858 Froupe Hist. Eng. III. xvii. 473 The im- 
possibility of a genuine coalition between Charles and 
Francis. 1866 Lp. Dersy in Alorning Star 10 July, A 
Government by coalition implies on the part of those who 
conduct it a greater or less degree of sacrifice of individual 
principles and opinions for the purpose of obtaining extended 
political strength, and there is always something repugnant 
to the feelings of Englishmen in any sacrifice of principle for 
the sake of political power. 

b. atirib. 

1817 CoceripGEe Lay Seri, 422 That Coalition system 
in Christianity, for the expression of which theologians have 
invented or appropriated the term Syncretism. 1851 Hr. 
Martineau “Hist, Peace (1877) III. iv. xii. 28 The King’s 
desire was for a coalition ministry. 

Hence Coali‘tional, of or pertaining to a coa- 
lition. Coali-tioner, one who forms or belongs 
to a coalition. Coali-tioning, the forming of a 
coalition, Coalitionist, an adherent or supporter 
of a coalition. 

1785 (¢2¢/e), Coalitional Rencontre Anticipated, a Poetical 
Dialogue. 1818 Byron Let. in Moore Life (1866) 380 But 
compare him with the coalitioner Fox and the pensioner 
Burke, 1850 Cartyte Latter-d. Panph. i. 11 All fighting 
and campaigning and coalitioning .. is hopeless and super- 
fluous. 1784 (¢/t/e), The Coalitionist. 1807 W. Tayvtor in 
Robberds AZem. II. 197 The county sends two coalitionists. 
1864 Neal 30 Mar. 4 Never had a band of Ministers a 
greater chance of conciliating a lasting popularity than the 
Coalitionists of 1859. : 
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COALMOUSE. 


+ Coalition 2. Obs. [f. L. *coa/iz- ppl. stem of 
coalére to sustain or nourish together ; but in quot. 
1055 possibly referring to L. coa/ztes communion, 
fellowship, f. coalescére: see prec.} (See quots.) 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp.(1677) 213 The Lord’s Table [is] 
for further coalition and growth. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Coalition, a nourishing or increasing together. 

Coalless (kéwllés), a. [f. Coan sb, + -LEss.] 
Without coal ; destitute of coal. 

1862 R. Parterson Lss. Hist. §& Art 207 Wood for fuel, 
so indispensable in a coalless country. 1882 Standard 
agyan 5/3 Strata. .older than the carboniferous, and coalless, 

oallier, obs. form of CoLLiEn.. 

Co-ally:. [f. Co-+ALLy sd.] (See quot.) 

1828 WesstTeErR, Co-ally, a joint ally; as, the subject of a 
co-ally. Avext. 

So Co-allied fJ/. a. 

1740 Warsurton Div, Legat. Ded. to Jews, Such Civil 
society can never .. honourably act with a total disregard to 
that co-allied Religion, which they profess to believe. 

Coally, dial. f. CoLtiz, sheep-dog. 

Coa‘l-man. 

1. A man who has to do with coal: +a. coal- 
miner; b. coal-seller; ¢. coal-porter or heaver. 

1g82 }V/7ls & Inv. N. C. (1860) 91 Havinge consideracion, 
as well upon poore husbandmen .. as upon colemen, and 
other poore of the parishe. 1707 Refiex. upon Ridicule 266 
The Mercer and the Coal-Man, 1810 CraBBe Lorough 
xxiv, Of rent-day charges and of coalman’s bills. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine viii, He carried on the business of.. 
small-coalman. 

2. A coal-ship or collier. sozce-25¢. 

1881 Darly Tel. 28 Jan., The immortal Captain Cook had 
served his time aboard a coalman. 

Coa‘l-measure. 

1. A measure for measuring coal. : 

2. +a. A thickness, bed, or stratum of coal 
(obs.). b. pl. (Geol.) The whole of the series of 
rocks formed by the seams of coal and the in- 
tervening strata of clay, sandstone, etc., in a 
coal-field, constituting the upper division of the 
carboniferous formation. Also a/tr7. (Referring 
cvidently to the long-established practice of 
naming the different seams of a coal-field by their 
measure or thickness: cf. quot. 1665.] 

{1665 D. Duptey Iletallum Martis (1854) 28 The names, 
and partly the nature of every measure, or parting of each 
cole,.the three uppermost measures are called the white 
measures .. the next measure, is the shoulder-cole, the toe- 
cole, the foot-cole, the yard-cole.] /éd. 39 The manner of 
thecole-veins or measures in these parts. 1832 DE La BecHE 
Geol. Man. 321 The vegetables .. discovered in the coal 
measures. 1863 Ramsay P/ys. Geog. 39 Beds of coal are 
numerous (whence the name Coal-measures, originally de- 
rived from the miners). 1867 W. W. SmytH Coal & Coal- 
mining 35 The whole of the coal-measure ferns are extinct. 

Coa‘l-meter. One who measures or weighs 
coal; formerly an official of the corporation of 
London appointed to superintend the measuring 
of the coal brought into the London market. 

1648 C. WALKER Hist. Independ. 1. 170 A Cole-meter's 
place worth 200/. perannum. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6274/6 
They intend to Lett by Lease the Place of one of the 15 
Sea-Coal-Meeters of tbis City. 1766 Entick London IV. 
328 These 15 coal-meters have each four deputies or under 
Coal-meters. 1861 MayHew Loud. Labour II]. 260 The 
coalmeters weigh the coals on board ship. They are em- 
ployed by a committee of coalfactors and coalmerchants. 
The committee is elected by the trade. 

Coalmie: see CoLmry, a fish. 

Coa‘lemine. A mine in which coal is worked 
or dug, a coal-pit or colliery. 

1613 Lanc. & Chesh. Wills (1884) 159 The yssues .. of one 
Cole myne. 1853 W. Grecory Juorg. Chem. 156 The fright-. 
ful accidents..so common in coal-mines. 

So Coal-miner, Coal-mining. 

1639 R. Jumius Sinne Stigmaticd 295 Like. .Coleminers 
..when the candles burning blew, tells the dampe commeth. 
1854 Exncycl. Brit. VII. 123/1 The uninitiated in coal 
mining. 1880 Al? Y. Rouxd No. 55. 102 Coal-miners are 
under inspection. 1887 777es (weekly ed.) 30 Sept. 13/4 The 
extent of the coal-mining industry in Great Britain. 

Coalmouse, colemouse (k«'lmaus). Forms: 
1 colmase, 5-6 colmose, 6 cold-, 7 col-, 7- 
colemouse. [ME, colmose:—O. colmdse (corr. 
to MDu. £oolméze, Du. hoolmees, MHG. Rolemezse, 
G. kohlmetse\, f. col Coat (in reference to its dark 
colour) + mdse (OHG. mezsa:—WGer. mazsa), a 
name including several species of little birds, chiefly 
ofthe genus Parws: see Moss. After the latter 
became obs. as a separate word, it was corrupted 
to mouse; cf. Tit-mousE. Still very commonly 
spelt colemouse.] A bird, Parus aler; also called 
Coal (or Cole) Titmoztse. 

crooo AELrric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133 Bardioriolus, 
colmase. a1ogo loc. ibid. 260 Parzla, colmase. ¢ 1§32 
Dewes Jatrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 912 The coldmouse, /a ses- 
sange. 1842 Boorve Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 Tytmoses, col- 
moses and wrens. 1609 C. Butter Fes. Aon. vii. (1623) 
Qj, The great ‘Titmouse (which of his colly head and breast 
some call a Colemouse) is a very harmefull Bird. 1774 G. 
Winte Selborne xli. 106 The blue titmouse, or nun, the 
cole-mouse, the great black-headed titmouse, the marsh 
titmouse. 1829 J. L. Knare 9rd. Nat. 168 That little dark 
species the ‘coal’, or ‘«olemouse’, 1862 Jouns Brit. Birds 
Index, Cole Tit or Cole Mouse. 1874 YARRELL Brit, Birds 
(ed. 4) I. 489 Coal Titmouse or Coal-Mouse. 


COAL-OWNER, 


4] In earlier times the same name was sometimes 
used to translate L. a/cedo, from error as to the 
latter. (Cf. Haucron, Mew.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Colmose, byrde, a/cedo. ¢1450 
Voce. in Wr.-Wiilcker 562 A dcedo, a colinose ja wodewale}. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 72 A collemase, alcedo. 


Coa‘l-owner. The owner of a collicry. 

1676 HovGson in Phil, Trans. X1. 764 The waters that.. 
cost our Coal owners so much to be quit of them. 1710 
Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857! V1. 596 The coal owners at 
Newcastle. 1832 BasbaGe Econ. Manuf. xxxi. 314 In the 
north of England a powerful combination has long existed 
among the coal-owners. 

Coal-perch: see Coan 16. 

Coa‘l-pipe. (Locally used in the following 
senses.) L.- A very thin seam or ‘scare’ of coal. 

1851 Coaltrade Terms Northumbld. §& Durh. 15. 1885 
Borings & Sinkiugs (North. Eng. Instit. Min. Eng.) 308 
Blue seamy parting, with some scares of coal or coal pipes. 

2. Sce quots. (Not used in Neweastle district.) 

1867 W. W. Smytu Coal § Coal-mining 30 Sigillaria 
stems. .based close upon the seam of coal .. are upt to drop 
out without warning, in a mass weighing from a few cwts. 
toaton. They are thus commonly known as bell-moulds, 
coal-pipes, or cauldron-bottoms. 1873 Dawson arth § 
Man vi. 141 They usually consist of an outer cylinder of 
coal representing the outer bark, while the space within, 
once occupied by the inner bark and wood is filled with 
sandstone .. These fossil stumps are not uncommon in the 
roofs of the coal-seams. In some places they are known to 
the miners as ‘coal-pipes’, and are dreaded by them in 
consequence of the accidents which occur from their sud- 
denly falling. 

are fl (kdu'lpit). 

1. A place where charcoal is made. Still in 
Ss 

1023 Charter Cuut in Cod. Dipl. WV. 27 Ford bx ha:sel- 
holtz on collpytt : of collpytta on swealewan hlypan. ¢ 1275 
Death 242 in O. E. Misc. 183 His eye-puttes, as a colput 
deep ant gret. ¢1450 A’om. in Wr.-Wilcker Voc. 718 Faz, 
a bronde; ficro, a colpytte; fuda, a fagot. 1577 tr. Bul- 
linger’s Decades (1592) 691 Nestorius willing to auoide a 
colepit, fell into a lime kill.. wherby is ment, that in 
auoyding a lesse error, he fell into a greater. 1828 WensTER, 
Coalpit .. in America, a place where charcoal is made. 

2. A pit or mine where coal is dug. ° 

1Cf. x2zgx Newminster Chartul, (Surtees) 202 Sicut fos- 
satum descendit in Colepeteburn.] 

1447 fudenture in Script. tres Dunelm, (Surtees) App. 313 
The colepit in Trillesden, and alsa the colepit in Spennyng- 
more. 1§75 Lane. Wills 11.112 Whereas 1 have a lease .. 
of too cole pittes. ¢1610 Sir J. Metvin Alem. (1735) 17 An 
old Coal-pit which had taken fire. 1621 Burton Anat. lel, 
u. iii, 1. i, Such as worke day and night in Cole-pits. 1773 
Barnarp in PA Trans, LXIII. 218 The shaft of a coal- 
pit, which. .had been sunk to the depth of sixty yards. 

attrib. 1976 WitHerine Brit, Plants (1796) 111. 302 On 
coalpit banks near Stourbridge. 1859 Edin. Kev. CIX. 303 
The dismal chapter of coal-pit life. 

Ilenee + Coal-pitter, a pitman. 

1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5818/4 John Proud, of Sunderland.. 
Coal-Pitter. 


Coal-porter. A man who carries coal from 
a vesscl to a wharf, unloads a coal-truck at a rail- 
way station, or, generally, earries coal from the 
place of unloading to customers. 

1834 Poor Law Commiss. 1st Rep. (1885) 199 The Coal- 

orters earn a great deal. 1889 Darly News 5 Dec. 6/2 
"he whole of the coal porters employed in the gas works 

are also sending in their notices. 1889 Sat. Rez, 14 Dec. 
672 1f the gas-workers’ and the coal-porters’ union have their 
way. 

+ Coal-pot. ‘5c. Obs. In 6 colpot, -pat. [f. 
colle CorL + Pot, rotind deep hole or exeavation, 
as in peal-pot, ete.) = Coal-pit. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 1809 In the Colpots of Tranent. 
1573 Diurn. Oceurr. 262 The regentis horsmen .. brak all 
colpat wyndaris..sua that the said burgh should not be 
servit in elding. 

Coa'l-sack. 1. A sack to earry coal in. 

1632 Massincer Crty Afadam ww. iti, A coal-sack for a 
winding-sheet. 1638 Forp Faucies 1. ii, Let me be buried 
in a coal sack. 1854 Hull /inprov. Act 52 Penalty for 
using undersized coal-sacks. 

2. A name given to patehes in the Milky Way 
distinguished by extraordinary blackness, owing 
to the absence of even dim stars ; esp. to one near 
the Southern Cross, formerly called also the Black 
Magellanic Clored. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds than Ours xi. 264 In the 
southern Coal.sack there are minute telescopic stars. 1879 
Newcoms & Ho.ven A stron. 415 Vacant spaces in it] Milky 
Way] which the navigators call coal-sacks. 

Coa‘l-scuttle. 

1. A receptacle for holding a supply of coal for 
a fire; a coal-box, coal-seoop. 

a 1845 Forsy Voc, East Ang. 1.72 Coal-hod .. otherwise 
called the coal-scuttle. 1832 Basspace Econ. Manu/. i. (ed. 
3)11 Carts loaded with old tin kettles and worn-out coal- 
skuttles. ¢c18ss Lytton A ufodsog. in Life (1883) 1. 128 No 
companion visited me, save the servant with iny meals or 
the coal-scuttle. 

2. Coal-scuttle bonnel: a woman's bonnet re- 
sembling an inverted coal-box of the scoop type, 
usually projecting much beyond the face. 

1839 Dickens Nich. Nick. xxiti, Miss Snevellici.. glanced 
from the depths of her coal-scuttle straw bonnet at Nicho- 
las. 1867 Miss Brappon Aun to Earth 11). xi. 220 A 
Pretty face never looked prettier than when dimly seen in 
the shadowy depths of a coal-scuttle bonnet. 
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Coa'lsey. A name given in some localities to 
the Coal-fish, in others to its fry. [Sey or sye is 
given by Jamicson as = coal-fish ; cf. SEATH.] 

1836 YARRELL Srvt. Fishes (1841) Il. 251 At Newcastle 
the fry are called Coalsey; and, when 12 inches long, 
Poodlers. 1838 Proc. Berw. Nat, Club 1. No. vi. 173 
Coal-fish .. When young it is called with us the Poddre .. 
when full grown the Coa/-sey, or Black Coal.sey. 

Coal-staff, obs. variant of co/e-, Cow-STAFF. 

+ Coal-stone. Ots. a. Stone associated with 
eoal. b. ‘A sort of cannel-coal’ (J.). 

1708 J. C. Cowrpl. Collier (1845) 11 An Outburst or ap- 
pearance of such Stone (as we call Coal-stone’, a 1728 
Woopwarp (J.', Coalstone flaines easily and burns freely ; 
but holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. 

Coal-tar. A thick black viscid liquid, which 
is one of the produets of the destructive distillation 
of bituminous coal. It is a compound of many 
different substanees, chiefly hydrocarbons ; and out 
of its constituents are obtained paraffin, naphtha, 
benzene, creosote, the anilinc or coa/-/ar colours, etc. 

1785 A.Cocurane (¢7t/e), Account of the qualitiesand uses 
of Coal Yar, and Coal Varnish. 1823 J. Bapcock Dow. 
Amusem.77 Coal-tar Gas..is the common gas, so much in 
use in all towns of any consequence in this empire. 1840 
R. Dana Sef. Mast xxxv. 134 Ringbolts..were blackened 
with coal-tar, 1868-77 Watts Dict, Cheut. V.670 The more 
volatile portion of coal-tar, called UivAt-orl or coal-naphtha, 
consists mainly of benzene and its homologues .. Coal-tar 
has also acquired great value as the source of aniline-colours, 
and of phenol, picric acid, etc. 

Coa‘l-tit, coal ti‘tmouse. [sce CoaL- 
MouSE, Tit, After the corruption of co/(e)mose to 
colemouse, the latter was often, for perspieuity’s 
sake, expanded to coa/-titmouse, which again has 
been recently shortened to coa/-tz?,.} A bird, the 
same as CoAl-MOUSE, 

11657 S. Purcuas Pol, Flying-Ins. 123, 1 mean the great 
Titmouse called a Colmouse. 1688 R. Hotmr Armnonry 1. 
243/1 Vhe Bird Cole-Mouse..we in our Conntrey call Titti- 
mous or Mop.) 1777 Pennant Zool. (1812) 1.535 The head 
of the cole titinouse 1s black. 1795 Catal. Zoolog, Museuin 
Oxford St. 16 Cole Titmouse. 1826 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(ed. 6) I. 278 Coal Titmouse. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 3/2 
The Great Tit .. the Coal Tit ..and the Bearded Tit are 
British. /¢¢. The Coal-Titmouse .. and the Marsh Tit- 
mouse all resort at times to buildings. 1845 YARRELL Brit, 
Birds \ed. 2) 1, 369 Cole-Tit. 

Co-a‘ltitude. 4s/ron. [f. Co- 4+ ALTITUDE.] 
The complement of the altitude. 

1833 HerscHet Astron, 1. 62 The co-altitude of the pole. 
1867-77 G. CuamBers Astron. vil. vi. 699 The coaltitude is 
the mean of their N. P. D.’s {North Polar Distances]. 

Coa‘l-viewer. A mining engineer who makes 
eoal-mines his special study. 

{1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 31 Your Viewer .. who is 
to take charge of a regular working of the colliery.) 1797 
Curr (t7t/e), The Practical Coal Viewer and Engine Builder's 
Companion. 1840-56 S.C. Brees Gloss. Civil Eng. 109 
Coal, or colliery viewers. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 

Coa‘l-whipper. One who raises coal out of a 
ship’s hold by means of a pulley: sce quot. 1880. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Steam Excursion (D.\, At the 
appearance of the coal-whippers and ballast-heavers. 1861 
Mavuew Lond. Labour I. 39 The lodgings here are occu- 
pied by dredgers, ballast-heavers, coal-whippers. 1880 |. 
Gosman Past Events (Newc.-on-Tyne 1881) 129 An appa- 
ratus for rapidly discharging vessels laden with coal. ‘Vhis 
coal-whipper is intended to be fixed on the deck of the vessel. 

So Coa'l-whipping vi/. sé. 

1861 MayHew Lond. Labour 11.95 He had met with an 
accident..which prevented him from following coal-whip- 
ping any longer. 1887 R. Newman in Charity Organisation 
Rev, July 275 Coal-whipping..has now all but ceased. 

Coa‘l-work. 
+1. Drawing in carbon or crayon. Obs. 

1651 G. Damier £clog, Let., You may iudge Draughts 
sometimes in Cole-Works, to hit the Naturalitie of Lines 
Studied by finer Pencils. 

2. A place where coal is worked or mined; a 
colliery. Usually p/. Cf. fronworks.) 

1665 D. Duoey Metallum Martis (1854) 8 Often fals the 
cole-works on Fire .. flaming out of the Pits, 1710 Low. 
Gaz. No. 4705/1 Owners of the Coal-Works. 1853 D. Lan- 
DALE in PAarmac. Frul. X11. 127 Manager of a coal-work. 

So Coa‘l-worker, a coal-miner. Coa‘l-working, 
a place where coal is worked, a colliery. 

1726 Lond.Gaz. No. 6438/2 William Clarke. .a Coalworker. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 149/2 In the practical department of 
coal-working, geology can as yet render little aid. 1862 
Ansteo Hungary § Trausylv, 124 (L.) At last we reached 
the coal-workings, and a more deserted, melancholy- looking 
place for a mine I have never seen. 

Coaly (kou'li), a. [f. Coat sé.+-¥. Cf. Coty.] 

1. Abounding in coal; covered or charged with 
coal or ecoal-dust. 

1592 Wyriry A morte 104 Black colic smith. 1628 Mittoy 
Vac. Exerc.98 Of utmost Tweed. .Orcoaly Tyne, or ancient 
hallowed Dee. 1865 Dickens A/ut. Fr, 11. 187 The coaly 
.. little steamboat. 1888 Young Alistley 11. vi. 82 Around 
each pit was grouped its little coaly village. 

2. Of the nature of coal; earbonaceous. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. Divers New Exper. 33 A blacke 
and hard colie crust upon it. 1611 Cotur., CAarbonnesgue, 
coalie, of coales. 1854 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. x. (1874) 
186 A mere coaly film. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 74 Coaly 
shale, containing coaly impressions or impregnations. 

3. Of the colour of coal; coal-black. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. 1. (1593) 44 A colie colour. 
1580 Sioney Arcadia (1622) 440 Vpon thy face let coaly 


COAPTATION. 
‘Rauens swarme. 1849 art's Alag. XVi.217 The moveless 
Coaly eye. ' 

Coaly, -ey (kowlij, sb. collog. [eombines sb. 
use of prec. with dim, forms in -¥; ef. dricky, 
chummy.) A coal-heaver. 

1860 All 1%. Round No. 55. 119 Vhe coalies..touch their 
sou’westers to him as he glides about. 1889 Daily 7e/. 
27 Aug. 5/4 The strike .. has now extended to all the river- 
side eniployés, including ‘ coaleys *, 'lumpers ’, stevedores. 

Co-ambassador, co-amiable, etc.: see Co-. 

+Coame, v. Oé¢s. [app. related to CHauM in 
same sense; phonetic history obseure: see also 
Coank.]  rtr. To split into fissures, gape open. 

1577 B. Gooce /lereshach's [1 usb. 1586 105b, The squared, 
and the rounde .. timber, doth coame and gape, speciall 
the round, because it is fuller of pithe, and therefore rentet 
and coameth in every place. /dfd. 108 b, ‘The Cedar, the 
Eben, and the Olive tree, doe never chinke nor coanie. 

Coame, obs. f. Coom soot. 

Coaming (kémin,, Nau/, Also 7 comming, 
7-8 coming, 8 cooming, 9 combing. (Origin 
uncertain; some identify it with combing, a spell- 
ing occasionally found in modern use, but not 
supported by early evidence.] 

In p/.: The raised borders about the edge of the 
hatehes and seuttles of a ship, which prevent water 
on deek from running below. 

1611 Cotcr., Arleures, two beames that runne along the 
hatches of a shippe, and with the Trauersins make a long 
square hole, whereat the ship-boat is let downe into the 
hold; our ship-wrights name them, Comings, or Carlings. 
1626 Cart. Smitu Accra. Ving. Seamen 11 ‘the hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes inthe commings. 1762 WATSON in 
Phil. Trans. LIN. 629 Lightning, which ..inade several 
holes between the coomings of the hatches and the deck. 
1835 Marryat Fac. Farthf. xi, Sitting down on the coam- 
ings of the hatchway. 1865 DVarly Tel. 14 Apr., With 
combings and finishings of hard pine. 1883 G. C. Davies 
Novfolk Broads xxv.(1884) 188 Flying along with the wind 
abeam, and the water up to the coamings ofthe well. 

b. Coaming-carlings: ‘those timbers that in- 
close the mortar- beds of bomb-vesscls, and which 
are called carlings, because they are shifted oeea- 
sionally. Short beams where a hatehway is eut’ 
(Smyth Sar/or’s HWord-bk.). 

+Coane. Obs. rare. [app. related to CHAwy ; 
history obseure: the form agrees with OF. cdv, 
pa. t. of c/nan, CuIxe.] A gap, cleft, chink. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xvi. v. 404 Witches can .. 
come in at a little coane, or a hole in a glasse windowe. _ 

Co-ange'lical, 2. rare. [f. med.L. co-angelic- 
us+-AL: see Co-.}) Associated with the angels. 

1851 Hussey Papal Power iii. 163 The Roman Church 
saluted Adrian with the title ‘ Coangelical Lord Pope’. 

+ Co:angusta‘tion, OUts.—° [sb. of action f. 
L. coangusta-re to bring into narrow compass. ] 

1681 Brount Glossogr., Coangustatiou, a making one thing 
strait with another, a making narrow. 1721 in Baitey. 

Co-animate, co-apostate, etc.: see Co-. 

Coape, obs. f. Cope. 

Co-appea'r, v. rare. [Co- 1.] 
pear together or in econjunetion. 
ance, + Co-appari‘tion. 

1635 Quartes Futd/. 1. 3. (1718) 65 Heaven's scornful 
flames and thine can never co-appear. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Mist, Philos. (1701) 64/1 The Co-apparition of wandering 
Stars. /bid. 464/2 The co-apparition of Planets. 1697 Jb 
Serjeant Solid Philos. 228 ‘Vhe Co-appearance, Co-exist- 
ence, and .. the Competition of the Contrary Motives. 

Co-apprehend v.: sce Co-. 

Coapt (ko,x'pt), v. [ad. late L. coap/-dre to fit 
together: sce Co- and Apt v.] To fit together, 
adapt to each other. 

1. drans. To fit or join together. 

1655-60 Stancey //ist. Philos. (1701) 572/1 The Atoms 
concur, cohere, and are co-apted, not by any design, but as 
Chance led them. 1874 tr. Van Buren’s Dis. Gentt. Org. 
37 Accurately coapting the edges cf the wound. 

+b. spec. in Geom. Obs, 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 41 The right and absolute way. .of 
Coaptyng and ioyning Lines and angles. 1§70 BiLLincsLey 
Euchad w. def. vin. 111 b, A right lyne is sayd to be coapted 
or applied in a circle, when the extremes or endes therof, 
fall vppon the circuniference of the circle. 

+ 2. To make apt or fitting. Ods. ; 

1686 Ferne Slaz. Geutrie 56 A necessary beginning to 
coapt a man to the excellency of eloquence. _ 

Coa‘ptate, v. rare. [f. L. coaptat- ppl. stem 
of coaptdre see pree.: see Co-, and APTATE 7] 

+1. trans. To fit together, eoapt. Oés. 

1649 Br. Reynotps /fosea v.44 Carpenters .coaptate and 
fit the parts of their work unto one another. 

2. rntr. Henee Coapta‘ting f//. a. ( nonce-15¢.) 

1853 KANE Grinnell! F.xp. div (1356 409 Similar ceap- 
tating fragments Jof ice] are seen in every direction, 

Coaptation kde, expté'fen). [ad. L. coapration- 
em fitting together in Augustine), n. of action f. 
coaptire sce above ; so in mod.F. in sense c.] 
Adaptation or adjustment of things, parts, ete., to 
each other; fitting together. 

1561 Eves A rte Naniy. Pref. C ij, The frame and coapta- 
cion of the bodye of man. 1685 Bovie Eng. .Votion Vat. 
370 The..Co-aptation of the Spring. Wheels, Ballance, and 
other Parts. @ 1745 Broome (J., The .. judicious coapta- 
tion and ranging of the words. a 1834 Cou RIDGE Shaks. 
Notes (1849 85 The coaptation and union of the elements. 


intr. To ap- 
So Co-appear- 


CO-ARATION, 


+b. as a condition. Ods. 

1614 T. Apams Devil's Baiguet 231 Cohabitation of place 
seekes or makes coaptation of manners. 1688 Norris 
Theory Love. ii. 10 A certain connaturality or coaptation 
of the soul to good. ‘ : 

e. spec. in Surg. The fitting together or adjust- 
ment of the ends of a fractured bone, setting; thc 
replacement of a dislocated bone. 

1783 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks. 1. 377 The general doctrine 
relative to fractures .. Coaptation or setting. 1807-26 S. 
Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 279 The ends of the bone 
may be put into a state of coaptation with the greatest euse. 
1836 Topp Cyc?. Anat. I. 448/1 Fractures .. submitted .. 
to the maintenance of exact co-aptation for months, 

Coapta‘tor. Swrxg. An apparatus used for co- 
aptation of a fractured bone. (Knight Dect. ech.) 

Co-aration (kouarzifan). [Co- 3 a.] Co- 
operative ploughing or tillage, as practised by 
ancient village communities. 

1883 SeeBoHM Evg. Vill. Comiuzui. iv. ili. 117 (¢¢tle) The 
open field system of co-aration described in the ancient 
Laws of Wales. /éid. 121 ‘Team of eight oxen in the co- 
aration. 

|| Coarb ‘kdw-aib). Celtic Church. [a. Irish con- 
harba.] Successor in an ccclesiastical office, abbot, 
vicar; an order of old Irish monks (O'Reilly). 

1656 J. CHaLoner in D, King Wale Reyad/ iw. 21 All such 
goods also, as by the Law should have fallen to the next 
Heir, as Coarbes, the Coroner is to have them [on death of 
a Felon]. 1865 Mc«Laucuran Larly Sc. Church xxi. 324 
The coarb or successor of Columba was usually an ecclesi- 
astic of the Irish church. 1878 Mackintosu C7viliz. Scot/. 
I. Introd. 126 In the early Irish church some of the Coarbs 
were women. 1882-3 A. F. MitcHett in Schaff Eucycl. Kelty. 
Auowdl. 11.1234 The mother-house of Iona and its presbyter 
abbot, the coarb of Columba. 

Hence Coarb-shin. 

1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids 205 The Coarb-ship de- 
scended to their children. 

Co-a'rbiter. [Co- 3b.] Arbiter along with 
another or others. Hence Co-a‘rbitress, a fe- 
male co-arbiter. Also Co-arbitra‘tion. 

1598 Hak.uyt Voy. I. 153 The friendly composition made 
.. by the hono. personages .. with the assistance of their 
coarbiters on our part. 1879 J. TopHuNTER A dcestis 121 
Persephone, August co-arbitress of Hades’ realm. 

+ Coa'rct, v. Ovs. Forms: 5-6 coart(e, 5-7 
cohart(e, 6-9 coarct. [ad. L. coarct-dre (properly 
-artare) to press together, contract, confine, also 
to compel, constrain, f. Co- + avfdre to press close, 
contract, f. arts confined. Sce ART v.!, and cf. 
F. coarcter (in Palsgr. and Cotgr.).] 

1. trans. To press or draw together; to com- 
press, constrict, contract, tighten. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on f1usé. ut. 1131 With paper best and leest 
are thai coarted. 31545 RayNno_p Ayrth Maukynde 1. ii. 
52 Alome ..or any such thynges which do coarct and con- 
Strayne. /did., The passage .. [is] coarcted and niade nar- 


rower then [it] wolde otherwise be. 1604 T. WricHT Pass. 1. * 


vi. 24 In all Passions the heart is dilated or coarcted. 

2. To confine or restrict the action of (a person): 
to constrain, cocrce. [So in (legal) Latin =cago. ] 

1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 277 b/2 Thilke persons. .not co- 
arted by paining dures openly knowledgeden. ¢1430 Lypa. 
Bochas ii. 1. (1554) 70 b, Sith no lawe thy person may coarte. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. IJ1//, c. 28 § 5 Persons of full age..not 
unlaufully coarcted. 1610 Donne Pseudo-imartyr 301 He 
is so farre from coarcting the Popes power, that, etc. 1646 
GauLeE Cases Conse. 133 Any such Art whereby himself 
might be coarcted or constrained. 1819 H. Busx Vestriad 
1. 537 Coarcted by your mancipating spell. 

b. Const. fo or z7zf. 

1420 [see below]. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/1 Saul said ! 
am coarted therto. ¢1640 J. SmytH Lives Berkelvys (1883) 
II. 65 The said Countesse compelled and coharted them to 
enseale certaine Indentures. 1726 AyLIFFE Parervg. 178 If 
a man coarcts himself to the Extremity of an Act. 

3. Toconfine within narrow limits ; 7g. to restrict. 

1522 SKELTON IVhy mot to Court 438 That the kynges 
minde By hym is subverted And so streatly coarted In 
credensyng his tales. 1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Alavk 
vii. 52 Coarcted within the very narrow limites of Jewry. 
1628 Coke Oz Litt, 22a, Of all the estates taile most co- 
arcted or restrained that I finde in our bookes. 

4. To control, restrain, repress. 

1557 PayneL Garclay's Fugurth 47 b, He used meruelouse 
good maner in coartyng the same faultes, 

b. Zo coart of: to restrain from. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxv, For she will not be guided 

by no reyne To be coarted of her dewe righte. 
prima, 


Hence Coarcted, Coarct, (-art), 
Coa'reting v6/. sb. 

1420 Pallad. ou Hush. x.174 That so thai be coart to 
swymme in sape, Enclude hem. 14.. tr. 7. & Keuipis’ 
Consol. 11. vi, Loue weried is not wery, and loue arted is 
not coarted. 1494 Fasyan vil. 567 That no lorde,.shuld.. 
lay for his excuse any constraynt or coartynge of his prynce. 
1530 Parscr. 206/2 Coartyng, eferceuent. 1631 QUARLES 
Div. Poews, Samsou (1717) 273 Their haste could give no 
vent To their coarcted thoughts. 

Coarctate (koa-akte't), 2. In 5 coartate. [ad. 
L.. coarctat-us coart-), pa. pple. of coarctare to Co- 
ARcT.] Presscd close together, compressed, con- 
tracted, confined. In of. applied to a compact 


or dense panicle. 

1432-50 tr. //igdeu (Rolls) I, 61 Vhe patente magnitude 
felethe by more efficacite the strenjhte of pe moone then a 
see coartate. 1847 Craic, Coarctate, in Botany, pressed 
together. 1866 /rcas. Bot., Coarctate, contracted, drawn 
close together. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., The retina is said 
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to be coarctate when, owing to the accumulation of fluid 
between it and the choroid, it assumes the form of a funnel, 
extending from the entrance of the optic nerve to the mar- 
gin, or to the remains of the lens. 

b. Extom. Applied to a pupa enclosed in a 


smooth horny case, which gives no indication of | 


the limbs or form of the insect ; the transformation 
is called coarctate metamorphosis. 

1816 Kirpy & Sp. Evztoiuol. (1843) 1. 53 Pupz which are 
not excluded from the skin of the larva, but remain con- 
cealed under it, and were hence called by Linné coarctate 
pup. 1868 Woop Homes without H. xxvi. 512 Said to 
undergo a ‘coarctate’ metamorphosis. 1870 RoLLESTON 
Anin. Life 76 The ‘coarctate’ pupa of many Diptera. 

+ Coa‘rctate, v. Ods. [f. L. coarctat-: see 
prec. and -atE3.] ¢zazs. To press close together, 
compress, contract, confine closely ; = CoaRcr. 

Hence Coarctated /f/. a. =COARCTATE a, 

1620 VENNER | ta Recta vi. 95 They coarctate the breast. 
1655 Futter CA. /Zist. v1.(1845) IIL. 490 Though coarctated, 
having the side aisles excluded, it is one of the best private 
Chappelsin England. 1669 Boye Condx. New Exp. 11.(1682) 
22 Air is contained in Bread, but it is so closely coarctated 
therein, that no easie operation can give it a discharge. 

b. jig. To confine, restrict, limit. 

1624 Asp. Apnot Visié. True Ch. 96 It is not to bee taken, 
that wee coarctate the Church within those Prouinces onely. 
1644 Br. Maxweti Prevog. Chr. Kiugs x. 105 An empty 
title. .coarctated and bounded with limits and conditions. 

Coarctation (kéuaikta-fon). [ad. L. coar(c ta- 
tion-em ‘drawing or pressing together’, n. of action 
f. coar(c)tare to Coarct. Cf. mod.F. coarctation.] 

lL. The action of compressing tightly or narrowly ; 
compression, constriction, restraint; the fact of 
being so compressed. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankyude 54 The which thinges 
may Cause such straytnes and coarctation that, etc. 1604 
Phil. Traus. XVIII. 227 Coarctation of the Veins, whereby 
the refluent Blood is hindred. 1794 G. Apams Nat. § Ex. 
Philos. 1. iv. 94 The force it employs to gain its liberty 
being always proportionable to its coarctation or density. 
1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 87 Many other changes .. such 
are the total separation of Asia from America, the coarcta- 
tion of the Baltic 

b. now chiefly in Phys. or Pathol. 

1545 [see 1]. 1620 VENNER Via Recta vi. 95 Affected with 
coarctation of the breast, or astriction of the belly. 1684 
tr. Bowet’s Merc. Conzpit. 1X. 343 A coarctation and strait- 
ness of the Urinary Duct. 1805 A. CarLisLe in PAzz. Trans. 
XCV.8 The gradual coarctation of the cellular canals. 

@. concer. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 284 If you straiten the Artery 
.. the vessel will notwithstanding continue still to beat below 
or beyond the coarctation. 7 one 

2. Confinement or restriction as to limits ; limit- 
ation; restriction of action, choice, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Lear. 1. i. § 3 The true bounds and 
limitations, whereby humane knowledge is confined and cir- 
cumscribed ; and yet without any such contracting or co- 
arctation, but that, etc. @ 1663 BramMHALL (J.}, Election is 
opposed not only to coaction, but also to coarctation, or 
determination to one. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 80 
Al mater. -brings with it limits and coarctation. : 

+ Coaretion. Obs. rare. [f. Coaxcr v., after 
act-ton, etc.: see -ION.] Coarctation, constriction. 

1782 A. Monro Conzpar. Auaé. (ed. 3)7 Nor is there any 
coarction forming the aztrunz zvillisi? as in the stomach of 
man, — 18 These coarctions give way in the time of birth. 

+Coarcture. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -URE.] 
State of compression or contraction ; cozcr. a name 
given by Grew to the neck or collum of plants. 

1671 Grew Auadz. Plants 1, iil. § 1 The Coarcture: I can- 
not say of the Root, nor of the Trunk; but .. standing be- 
twixt them, and so being common to them both. /bzd.1. 
iii. § 21 The Sap..in the Root..passing through the inter- 
mediate Coarcture. .is entertain’d at last into the Trunk. 

Coard.e, obs. f. Corp sé.! 

Co-ardent: see Co- 2. 

+ Coa'rguate, v. Ods.—° [improperly f. L. co- 
argu-ére to refute, convict + -ATE.] 

1623 Cockeram Lug. Dict. u, Reprehkend, redarguate, co- 
arguate. 

Co-arra‘nge, v. rare. [Co- 1.] 
arrange together or in conjunction (wth). 
Co-arra‘ngement. 

1822 T. Taytor Apuleius 325 The Jupiter who is co- 
arranged with Neptune and Pluto. 1859 Sir W. HamiLton 
Lect. (1877) I. xvi. 303 A previously decreed coarrangement 
of the supreme Being. 

Coarse k6e1s), a. Forms: 5 cors, corse, 6 
cours, cowrse, (cowarce), 6-8 course, 7 Ccoorse, 
7— coarse. [First found early in 15th c. No 
corresp. adj. in Teutonic, Romanic, or Celtic. 
The general spelling down to the 18th c. was 
identical with that of the sb. Course; with that 
word it is still identical in pronunciation, both 
in standard English and in the dialects (e.g. Scotch 
kzers) ; the spelling coarse appears to have come in 
about the time when the pronunciation of course 
changed from #,u,to 0, 0. Hence the suggestion 
of Wedgwood that coarse is really an adj. use of 
course, With the sense ‘ ordinary’, as in the expres- 
sion of course, ‘of the usual order’. It appears to 
have been used first in reference to cloth, to distin- 
guish that made er worn in ordinary course from 
fine cloth or clothes for special occasions or special 


trans. To 
Hence 


COARSE. 


persons ; ‘course cloth’ would thus be ‘ cloth of 
(ordinary) course’. Cf. the history of eax, and 
such expressions as ‘a very ordinary-looking 
woman’, a ‘plain person’. 

Our first contemporary example of the spelling coarse is in 
Walton 1653 (where couz'se however also occurs ; it became 
frequent after 17003 course occurs occasionally down to 
1800.] 

+1. Ordinary, common, mean (in the depreciatory 
sense of these epithets); base; of inferior quality 
orvalue; of little account. (Cf. also COARSELY.) 

1424 E£. E. Wills 56 Too [two] cors bordclopes, and too 
peire cors sanapes. 1478 Pastow Lett. No. 824 III. 237 
Anothyr for the workyng days, how corse so ever it be it 
makyth no matyr. 1530 PatsGr. 210/1 Course towe, ranure. 
1552-3 Jv. Ch. Goods, Staffs. in Ann. Litchfield IV. 5, Ij 
cowarce coopes of redde & yellowe silke. 1570 R. Epwarps 
Dauion & P. in Dodsley (1825) 1. 200, 1613 SHaks. Hevz. 
VITZ, m. ii. 239 Now I feele Of what course Mettle ye are 
molded, 1622 FLeTcHer Sfau, Curate 1v. i. (1647', I shall 
be most happie To be emploi’d. . Even in the coursest Office. 
1653 Watton Azgler 199 The worst or coarsest of fresh 
water fish. 31695 Wocpwarp Wat. Hist. Earth v1. (1723) 
284 Amongst these coarser Metalls are Copper. .and Iron, 

+b. 70 make coarse account of: to make small 
account of, treat slightingly. Oés. 

1579 Lyty Expfues (Arb.) 54 Such fine dames as .. make 
such course accompt of their passionate louers. /ézd. 124 
It is a course which we ought to make a course accompt off. 

2. Wanting in fineness, smoothness, or delicacy 
of texture, granulation, or structure; consisting of 
comparatively large parts or particles; or of such 
as are too large for beauty. Opposed to jizze. 

(Cf. the early examples referring to cloth in sense 1; it 
is impossible to say when the notion ceased to be that of 
ordinary or common quality, and began to be that of the 
texture which gave this quality.) - 

1s82z J. Lyty in Four C. Eug. Lett. 39 White meale, where 
others thought to show cours branne. 1697 Drypen Vizrg. 
Georg. 11. 293 The coarse lean Gravel, on the Mountain 
sides, 1714 Manpevitte /'ad, Bees (1725) I. 326 A thick 
parish gown and a course shirt. 1796 Morse Aner. Geog. 
II. 605 ete, Course black canvas. 1839 THIRLWALL Greece 
I. 289 The same coarse garment served them for summer 
and winter. 4846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 187 
The ashes are sometimes spread in drills ..if the finest por- 
tions are sifted from the coarser, etc. 1860 TyNpaLt Glac. 
1. § 14. 95 Coarse shingle and débris. . 

b. in a wider sense: said of the physical quality 
of men and beasts, herbs, land, etc. 

1630 T. Westcote Devor. (1845) 433 We may soon wander 
and stray [on the moor] and so make longer stay in this 
coarse place. 1660 SHARROcK ]’egetadles 33 Gardiners that 
provide cabbage-seed .. upon their course ground. 1739 
Cipper AfZo/. xiii, 349 Coarse Mothers may have comely 
Children. 1751 Jounson KRawmibler No.141 ?7 A form .. so 
coarse as to raise disgust. 1774 Gotpsm. Naz. fist. (1776) 
IV. 308 They seem to prefer the coarsest weeds. 1863 
Kines.ey Water-bab. vi. 244 Their jaws grow large and 
their lips grow coarse. 1883 Lroyp £46 § Flow I. 38 Two 
frightfully dressed women with coarse complexions. 1889 
Sat. Rev. 16 Mar. 326/1 A rather coarse horse, with great 
bone and power. ; 

3. Rough, harsh, or rude, to the taste, perception, 
or esthetic sense. (In early use coming near to 1.) 
a. of material things; esp. of diet or ‘iare’. 

(1587 Harrison Exgland i. xii. (1877) 1.234 He liked better 
of our good fare in such course cabins.] 1607 Hirron IV&s. 
I. 375 The Lord’s supper, as some course, homely, sluttish 
fare, is..refused withscorne. 1651 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 
16 Diogenes .. used .. tyranny over Himselfe; of a course 
Diet. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic, 1”. xxxi, Coarser provisions [were] 
distributed..among the populace. 1859 Texnyson Gerainé 
& Euid 1057 Thou, My lord, eat also, tho’ the fare is coarse. 

b. of immaterial things. 

[1604 Hieron IV&s. I. 476 That, which I haue framed, is 
but ahomely and course discourse. /6zd. I. 487 The meanest 
profession, the coursest trade.] 31722 De For Col. Fack 
(1840) 106 It was but very coarse travelling. 1856 EMERSON 
Eng. Traits, Character Wks. (Bohn) II. 58 They are full 
of coarse strength, rude exercise..and sound sleep. 1878 
Morey Crit. A/isc., Carlyle 188 [Fatalism] in its coarsest 
and most childish kind. 

c. Of the weather: Rough, stormy, foul. Now 
chiefly da?. 

1774 Gewil. Mag. 242, July 4, Bright morning, coarse mid- 
day, wet evening. July 5, a cloudy coarse day. a@1825 
Forsy s.v., It is a coarse morning. 1854 Bapnam /fadient. 
44 When the weather is too coarse for fishing, 1864 Miss 
Mutock in Gd. Words 428 In the Highlands just before 
‘coarse’ weather sets in. 1877 Blackmore Criffs v.25 We 
shall have a coarse night a it, I doubt. 1887 Aveztish 
Gloss., Coarse, rough, snowy, windy weather. 4 

Jig. 1861 HuGues Tom Brown at Oxf. xxiv, It will bea 
coarse time for Chanter. i 

da. Ofsound: Rough and harsh ; sec. in Pathol. 
of certain sounds heard on auscultation in diseased 


conditions of the chest. 

1879 STAINER A/usic of Bible 89 The quality of tone pro- 
duced by the reed-pipes was..very coarse and shrill. 188 
Quain Dict. Med. 1118 If the larger tube be affected, ani 
the narrowing not great, the coarser sound is produced. 

4, Of persons: Wanting in delicacy of perccp- 
tion, apprehension, action ; hence of observations, 
phenomena, etc.: Not refined or delicate, rough. 

1680 H. More Afocal. Afoc. 308 Exceeding stupid and 
slow-witted, or of a course perverse Spirit. @ 1685 Orway 
Windsor Castle (R.), We had appetites too coarse to taste, 
1788 Priesttey Lect. (fist. u. xii. 96 As nearly.. as their 
coarse observations would enable them to determinate. 1860 
TynpALt Glac, u. § 1. 226 The coarser phenomena, which 
come under the cognizance of the senses. 1870 HuxLry 
Lay Seruz. iii, 33 The coarser monitors pleasure and pain. 


COARSELY. 


5. Of personal behaviour, manners, language, 
etc.: Unrefined ; rough, rude, uncivil, vulgar. 

[c 1510 Barctay ALirr. Good Mann, (1570) Aj, In barbarike 
language and wordes course and vile. 1586 A. Day xg. 
Secretary . (1625) 87 As another said to a rude fellow, you 
are too course to keepe course in our companie.] 1699 
Buntiey Phat. Pref. 74 That Language is too course to be 
given by Me. 1762 J. Brown Poetry 4 Mus. vii. (1763) 153 
Their coarse Manners melted gradually into false Politeness. 
1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. (1864) IV. vit. v. 160 A coarse age, 
with that deadness to delicacy which belongs to monastic 
life. 1880 L. StrrHEen /’ofe ii. 52 ‘That style of coarse 
personal satire of which Swift was a master. 

b. The sense ‘ gross, indelicate’ passes into that 
of ‘indecent, obscene’. (Chiefly of language.) 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 119 ® 5 The most coarse uncivil- 
ized Words. 1771 Funius Lett. liv. 281 Any coarse expres- 
sions .. are unfit... to make use of. 1858 Doran Crt. /vols 
332 Coarse jokes, acceptable to coarse people in coarse times. 
1880 VERNON Lee Studd. (taly in. i. 86 Comic operas were 
most often coarse and even gross. 

G6. Used advb. = CoAKSELY. 

1680 Otway Orphan 1. iv. 345 No hungry Churl fecds 
courser at a Feast. 

7. Comb, a. parasynthetic, as coarse-featured, 
haired, -hauded, -lipped, -minded, -tongued, adjs.; 
b. adverbial, as coarse-spun adj. (also as 5b, = 
coarse-spun stuff), coarse-wrought adj. 

1850 Mrs. Cartyte Leét. Il. 113 A *coarse-featured red- 
haired squat woman. 1871 Parcrave Lyr. Poems 48 The 
*coarse-lipped Austrian tyrant. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 

V.171 The rancorous and *coarseminded Countess. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 11.558 A ballad tune sung by the 
*coarse-piped chambermaid. 1649 G. Danie. 7yinarch., 
Hen. V, cctxvi, Forraging Bees.. Not recking *course-spun 


Thistles. 1703 Moxon Avech, Exerc. 15 Vhe Rough or 
*Course-tooth’d Vile. 1768-74 Tucker L¢, Nat, (1852) 11. 


373 His *coarse-wrought texture. 

ce, Special comb., as coarse-fibred, coarse- 
grained a., having coarse fibres, ‘grain’ or tex- 
ture; also fig. having a coarse nature, wanting in 
refinement; hence coarse-grainedness ; coarse- 


stuff: sce STUFF. 

1872 O. W. Hotmes Poet Breakf-t. x. (1885) 251 *Coarse- 
fibred and fine-fibred people. 1768-74 Tucker #4. Nat. II. 
79 The “coarse-grained heron. 1818 Syp. Smitu Left. 
exxxv, Rather a coarse-grained fellow. 1876 Tait ee. 
Adv. Phys. Sc. xiii. 315 Vhe *coarse-grainedness of what 
appears .. even to our most powerful microscopes, to be 
absolutely uniform matter. 1881 J/echanic 629 The plaster 
used by plasterers is generally classified as *‘ coarse-stuff’, 
‘fine stuff,’ and ‘gauged stuff’. 

* Coarse, obs. f. CoRsE, corpse, COURSE. 

Coarsely (koessli), adv. [f Coarse +-Ly 2.] 
In a coarse manner, in the various senses of the adj. 
In 16th c. ‘meanly, slightingly, as of little ac- 
count’, 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasmz: Par. Fohn xvii. 105 Men impute 
me to be very base, and exteme me very courselye. 1565 
Jewer Rep. Harding (1611) 338, 1 maruell it is so coursely 
answered, 1601 SHaks. 4//’s I¥e// 1. v. 60 There is a Gen- 
tleman.. Reports but coursely of her. 1678 Wantey !Voud. 
Lit. World v. i. § 96. 468/1 He was coursely used .. by a 
company of rude Mechanicks. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 32 
Take notice how Coursly not to say Ridiculously, the Stoicks 
Philosophize. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 75 ® 3 When a 
Gentleman speaks Coarsty, he has dressed himself Clean to 
no purpose. 1814 D’Israeii Quarrels Auth. (1867) 428 Dry- 
den was very coarsely satirised. 1886 W. C. Macee in Con- 
temp. Rev, Jan. 13 Vhat hell which the coarsely material- 
istic religion of his day pictured. 

Coarsen (k6e1s’n), v. [f. as prec. +-EN 5.] 

l. trans. To make coarse; see the adj. 

1805 W. Taytor in Robberds Wem. 11. 81 Coarsening her 
attachment. 1812 CoteripcE Rem. (1836) 1. 329 Low cun- 
ning, habitual cupidity..coarsen the human face. 1879 M. 
ARNOLD Mixed Ess., Equality 70 The ideal of welllfecite 
is not to be.. lowered and coarsened. 


2. inir. To become coarse. 

1880 M, Crommetin Black A bbey III. xii. 197 The clay 
case coarsens and becomes the most apparent part of us. 

Hence Coa‘rsened ///. a., Coa‘rsening v6/. sh. 
and ppl. a. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, in Amer. (1839) 11. 331 The 
coarsening and hardening of mind. 1854 Chamd, Frnt. 1.65 
Hardening, coarsening tuil. 1861 Q. Nev. No. 220. 541 He 
[.A. de Tocqueville] compared the original of our institu- 
tions with their magnified and coarsened copy across the 
Atlantic. 

Coarseness (k6e1snés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being coarse; roughness, rudeness, 
want of fineness or refinement, etc.: see the adj. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. Vili, c. 18 The coursnes of the woll. 
1586 W. Wesse Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 53 The coursenes of our 
speeche. 1662 Futter MWorthies (1840) III. 281 Writing 
truly and orderly, only guilty of coarseness of style. 1790 
Burke fr, Rev, 118 There appears..a coarseness and vul- 
garity in all the proceedings of the assembly. 1823 Lamp 
£ilia (1860) 206 Her voice had lately acquired a coarseness. 
1840 LARDNER Geom, 143 The coarseness or fineness of the 
canvass. 1879 Farrar Sf. Pan/ (1883) 235 A Rome which 
had lost its simplicity and retained its coarseness. 

Coarsish (kéeusif), 2. [f. as prec. + -1su.] 
Somewhat coarse. 

1750 R. Puttock Life P. Wilkins (1883) li. 155/2 A great 
supply of coarsish linen, ¢1817 Hoce Zales 4& Sk. VI. 347 
A neat coarsish-made girl. 1857 Woop Com. O67. Seashore 
43 Thick tufts of a coarsish horse-hair-like plant. 

Coarsye, var. of Corsir a. Obs. 

Coart, coartate, var. of Coarct, CoaRcrate. 
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Coarti‘culate, v. Anat. [f.Co- + ARTICULATE 
v., or f. L. co-articuladre +-aTE 3.) itr. To unite 
to form a joint, articulate together. 

1578 BAnisteR //ist. AJan 1, 3 Processes .. by touchyng 
within the cauitics of other bones adiacent. aay the better 
Coarticulate and ioyne together. /dd. 26 Where they 
- coarticulate, and knit with Scapula. 

Coarticula‘tion. ? 0és. Anat. [ad. mod.L. 
coarticulatio, transl. Gr, cvvapOpwais, f. co- together 
+ articulatio jointing: see prec.] Jointing together 
of two bones; sometimes specifically used of a 
stiff jointing, or of one that admits of less motion 
than adarticulation. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 993 These bones of the After- 
wrest..are ioyned to the wrest by Coarticulation; or rather 
by doubtfull articulation as they are ioyned to the bones of 
the Fingers by dearticulation. 1634 I. Jounson tr. ?urey’s 
Chirurg, vi. xiii. (1678) 165 Co-articulation hath a notion of 
the bones, yet not so manifest [as Diarthrosis), hut more 
obscure. 1651 R. Wirrte tr. Prinrose's Pop, Err. w. 395 
The bones of the forepart of the head are thinner, and their 
juncture and coarticulation more loose than the rest. 

Co-ascend, Co-asserter: sce Co-. 

Coase, var. Cosr v. Ods. to barter. 

+Coassa‘tion. Ods.—° fad. L. coassation-enz, 
f. coassdre (coaxdare) to join planks togcther, f. axczs 
plank, board.] ‘A planking with boards, a board- 
ing or joyning a floor’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Co-asse'ssor. [Co- 3b.] A joint assessor. 

1644 Jessor Angel oe 38 What is the Presbyterie but 
a sacred Assembly, the Counsellours and Coassessours of 
the Bishop? 1649 Secpuen Laws Eng. 1. xxxviii. (1739) 58 
Co-assessors with the Bishop and Sheriff. 1747 Carte 
Hist. Eng. 1. 370 Out of the Coassessors in these county 
and hundred courts, were the twelve jurors chosen. 1865 
Neate //ymns Paradise 42 The Apostolic Cohort, as royal 
Co-assessors are nearest to My ‘Uhrone. 

So Co-asse‘ssion. 

a1656 Br. Hatt Rem, Iks. (1660) 346 The co-assession 
of a Lay-presbytery. 

Co-assignee: see Co- 3c. 

Co-assi‘st, v. [Co-1.] To assist conjointly. 
Hence Co-assi'stance, Co-assi'stant. 

ues 7t Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 11. 451 That the appear- 
ance of the person may coassist with the appearance of the 
Structure. a1619 FotHEerByY Afheom. (1622) Pref. 5 [They] 
neede the coassistance of those that are the meanest. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigtes (1665) 47 ‘he Co-assistance of God 
the Father, with all Natural Agents. 1591 Horsey 7 raz. 
(1857) App. 308 This prince .. was contented he shold be 
oma for a tyme coasystante with another, 

Co-assu'me, v. [Co- 1.] 
conjointly or togcther (wth). 

1615 WatsaLt Life § Death Christ Bvjb(T.), Was it not 
enough to assume our nature.. but thou must coassume the 
weakness of nature? 1620 Donne Sevm. cxxxv. V. 434 You 
are already coassumed with Christ Jesus into Glory. 1839 
Corerwce Lit, Rem, IV. 436 The essential properties of a 
circle are coassumed in the first assumption of a circle, 

Coast (koust), sd. Forms: 4-7 cost(e, 4-6 
coost(e, (4 kost(e, coest’, 6 coaste, 6- coast; 
Sc. 6-8 coist. [ME. cose, a. OF. coste (in mod.F. 
céle) = Pr., It. costa side, border, coast :—L. costa 
rib, flank or side (of certain things), Some of the 
senses are expressed in mod.F. by cézé, OF. costet 
:—L. costdtum lit. the ribbed (part). ‘Ihe spelling 
coast is rare bef. 1600, and not found at all in some 
obs. senses. As the development of the senses had 
taken place already in French, these do not appear 
in any linear order in English ; thus 9 is not merely 
related to 8, but also closely to 1, as in sede.) 

I. The side of any body. 

+1. The side of the body (of men or animals); 
the part fortified by the ribs. + By wy coste: by 
my side (quot 1591). Ods, 

(In late usage perh. referred immediately to L. costa.) 

c142z0 Anturs of Arth, x\vii, Alle the cost of the kny3te 
he keruys doune clene. 1485 Matory Arthur vu, xii, Syr 
Beaumayns smote hym thorou the cost of the body. 1545 
Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 7 In eache syde or cost of the 
belly. 1591 Spenser A/. Hubberd 294 This curdog by my 
coste .. will serve my sheepe to gather. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Hist, Philos, 1. 1. 13 Into the lungs, veines, and costs. 

b. esp. in Sc., where sometimes =‘ trunk, girth’. 
c1470 Henry /Vadlace 11. 64 The grounden suerd throuch 
out his cost it schar, 1513 Dovctas “nets u. vi, [v.] 18 
Greikis, hid the hors coist within. /éid, x. iv. 129 In 
mannys form fra his cost to his crown. 1570 Sir W. Sin. 
crair in Chambers Dom. Aun. Scot. 1.65 It was mair nor 
twa eln of length, as great as the coist of ane man. «@ 1605 
Montcomerie ‘ O pleasand plant’ 15 Then qnench this fyre, 
quhilk runneth ay the poste Out throu my cost. 1806 R. 
Jamieson Pop. Ballads § Songs 1. 346 And round and 
round about Dushit him coist and bak. 
ce. The side of an animal, for cooking. 

1536 BELLeNDEN Cron. Scot.(1821)1. 48 Half ane cost, to 
the sercheouris of thevis..two ribbis of the cost to the 
medcinar, 1 True Gentlewoman's Delight (N.), Yo fry 
a coast of lamb, ‘ake a coast of lamb, and parboil, take out 
all the bones. 1818 Topp s.v., We still use the expression 
of a coast of mutton. 

+2. iransf. ‘The side (of anything). Ods. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1522 Euen as be esyngis 3ede ouire 
be pe costes. 1413 Lypa. Piler. Sowle y. xiv. (1483) 107 In 
a round spere .. there is neither cost ne corner begynnyng 
ne ende. a 1470 Tiptort Czsar vy. (1530) 7 They ryde by 
every coste of the batell castynge dartys. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens v. xxviii. 586 The coastes or sides [of the cucum- 
ber] be long, and greene at the beginning, & afterward 


traus. To assume 


COAST. 


yellow. 1704 Newton Ofticks (J.), Otherwise the rays 
would not be refracted towards that coast rather than any 
other coast. ; 

+3. Aribofaship. (F. céte de navire.) Obs. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of N. 11. ii. (1631) 40 It is an 
Automa..and has a nimble taile Made like an auger, with 
which taile she wrigles Betwixt the coasts of a Ship, and 
sinkes it streight. 

II. The sidc of the land, sca-side, country-side. 

4. The edge or margin of the land next the sea, 
the sea-shore. a. In the full phrase, coas/ of the 
Sca, SEA-COAST = sea-sidc, Formerly soinetimes 
land's coast. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 41 Do mak pre hundreth 
schippes opon pe sces koste. 1393 Gower Conf. 111. 296 
The ship upon the wawes drofe ‘Mill that they se the londes 
coste. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxii. (1495) 455 
Grete costes of the see ben callyd Sinus. ¢1400 Maunvev. 
(Roxb.) vili, 29 Sum oper hauens pat er on pa costes of be 
see. «1400 Uctoutan 1247 Now folwen we to the wateres 
cost. 1480 Caxton Chron, Jing. 11.(1520) 10 b/2 Vast beside 
a cost of the se. 15sz Lynprsay A/onarche ww. 5477 Apune 
the costis of the see. 1611 Biste A/aét. iv. 13 Capernaum, 
which is vpon the Sea coast. See further s.v. SEA-coast. 

b. By ellipsis coas¢. (Vhe ordinary use.) 

1325 &. EF. Altit. P. B. 1033 Hit [the Dead Seal] is 
corsed of kynde & hit coostez als. 1375 LBarsour Bruce 
xvi. 553 [They] Saw till thar cost schippes approchand, 
c1460 Forrescue Ads. & Lim. Alen, vi. (1885) 123 Owre 
fishers and the dwellers yppon owre costes. 1513 DouGLas 
vEneis mi. Prol. 38 By. .Vncouth coistis, and mony wilsum 
strandis Now gois our barge. 1611 Suaxs. Cyvvd. 1. til. 
25 The Romaine Legions, all from Gallia drawne, Are 
landed on your Coast. 1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1, 
iii. 66 On the coasts of Norway. 1776 WitHEKinG Brit. 
Plants (1796) 11. 486 The Poppy .. I have seen growing in 
gardens near the coast. 1865 GrikiEe Scen. & Geol. Scot. iii. 
46 The abrupt rocky coast which forms the sea-board. 

@. Zhe coast is familiarly applied in different 
regions to specific littoral districts, in India esp. to 
the Coromandel coast, aud thence (in last century) 
to the Madras Presidency (Yule). Also attr7d. 

1793 H. Boyp Is, 78 (Y.) The belles of the Coast. 1800 
We tincTon I. 227 (\¥.), I have only 1892 Coast and 1200 
Bombay sepoys. 1879 Pottok Sport in Br. Burmah 1. 26 
(Y.) Is it any wonder, then, that the Coast Army has lost 
its ancient renown? 


+d. Rarely, the bank of a river or pond. Qdés. 
1607 Torse.L four. Beasts (1673) 517 We must keep them 
[swine] all together by water sides. .und, if the coasts be so 
dry .. then must they have water set in troughes. 

e. Jo clear the coast, The coast ts clear: t.¢. of 
enemies who would dispute an attempt to land or 
embark ; hence ‘the danger is over, the enemies 
have marched off’ (J.); also, the way is open for 
an operation, event, etc. See CLEAR v. 10, adj. 20. 

1530-84 [see CLEAR, as above]. 1567 Harman Caveat 
30 Where these rufflares might well beholde the coaste about 
them cleare. 1591 Snaks.1 /7en. 17/,1. iii. 89 See the Coast 
clear’d, and then we will depart. 1634 SaNpERson Serm. 
Il. 288 When he is sure the coast is clear, and no body 
near to enter the lists with him. 1656 Hospses Léberty, etc. 
(1841) 57 With these distinctions, he says, he clears the 
coast, whereas in truth he darkeneth his meaning. 1677 
W. Hupzarp .Varrative 44 By the end of November the 
coast was pritty clear of them. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. 
(1852) II. 12x Having learned to know when the coast 
is clear, we may sally out boldly to forage for new dis- 
coveries, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 11. 1x. 326 he coast 
was now clear for Godwine’s return. 


+5. The border, bound, or limit, of a country; 
territory on or near a boundary or frontier, border- 
land, (Chicfly A7.) Ods. 


1377 Lanct. /. Fé. B. 11. 85 Pe counte of coueitise and 
alle pe costes [z.7. coostes] aboute. 1382 Wycuir Nawmb, xx. 
316 In the cytee of Cades, that isin thin uttermoost coostis. 
1440 Promp. Parz. 94 Coste of a cuntre, comsinium, ora. 
1535 Coverpace Jatt. ii. 16 In DBethleem & in all the 
coastes thereof. 1604 T. Wricnt Pass. 1. ili. 13 Heere we 
may beginne, to discover the coasts of Selfe-love. 1611 
Biste Fudg. 1. 18 Also Judah tooke Gaza with the coast 
therof. @1618 Racricn Maris St. (1651) 19 Leaving none 
to defend their coast, though being beset with many 
Enemies. 

+6. A tract or region of the earth; a district, 
place, clime, country, ‘ part of the world’. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 24885 (Cott.) All baa pat in pat ferr cost 
fard. c13t5 SHOREHAM 10 Uhis bethe the wordes of crist- 
ninge Bi thyse Englissche costes. ¢ 14z0/ad/ad. on // usb. 
1. 295 Thy landes is thus to chese in costes colde, 1483 
Cath. Angl. 77 A Coste; vi, a kyndome; clana nel 
climata, 1574 tr. Alurlorat’s Afpocalips 114 He alludeth 
to the South countries, where the heate of the sunne doth 
wonderfully anoy suche as dwel in those coasts. 1667 
Mitton /?, L. 1. 464 While | abroad Throngh all the coasts 
of dark destruction seek Deliverance for us all. 

Obs. 


+7. A region (of the air or of the heavens . 

¢1350 Cursor 1. 17916 (Arundel', 1.. herde a voys fro 
heuen coost. ¢ 1391 ae ER Asfrol.1. § 19 Thise Azimutz 
seruen to knowe the costes of the firmament. 1549 J. OLDE 
Evrasm. Par. Ephes. 11. Introd. 14 The coastes of the ayre. 
1594 Buunpevir Arerc. vi. (ed. 7! 614 The coast or part 
of heauen, wherein the Sunne or Starre is at that instant. 
1631 Primer our Lady 477 Send us, from the heavenly 
coast, Cleerenes of [hy beames so bright. 

+ 8. A point of the compass; quarter, direction. 

1377 Lancu. 7. 72. xvi. 113 Out of be west coste a wenche 
..Cam walkynge in be wey. 1382 Wyciir Jer. xlix. 36 Y 
shal brynge in vp on Elam foure wyndus fro the foure 
coestus of heuene. 1577 3. Gooce //ereshach’s Hush. Ww. 
(1586) 162b, Let the front of your Henne house stande 
alwaies towardes the East, and to that coast let the doore 
open. 1609C. Butter Fev. Don. ii. (1623) E jij, Hauing.. 


COAST. 


the foure Coasts, E. S. W. and N., noted in the out-sides. 
1642 Rocers Naaman 184 Let the winde turne to another 
Coast. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tech. s.v. Course, That Point 
of the Compass, or Coast of the Horizon. 

+b. sec. in the transplanting of trees: see 
quot. 1669, and cf. Coast v. 11. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 20. 1669 WorLi0GE Syst. Agric. 
(1681) 107 In the removal of such Trees that have arrived 
to any considerable bigness, it is very expedient to observe 
the coast and side of the stock, which way it stood before 
its removal ; and .. place the same sides to the Coast they 
tended to before. 1676 — Cyder (1691) 63. 

+9. With the extended sense of SIDE=space lying 
in any direction from a person or body, quarter ; 
=L. pars, and often capable of being rendered 
‘part’; in such phrases as dy ove (or another’) 
coast ; in, from, every (or any) coast, Obs. 

¢1320 Szr Benes 1023 Ase he com ride be a cost, Twei 
kniztes a fond of Beues ost. ¢1325 Coer de L. 5632 Now 
sewyd Richard with hys hoost, And closyd hem in, by 
anothir coost. 14.. Purific. Marie in Tundale’s Vis.(1843) 
127 God chose thi wombe for his tabernacle And halowed 
hyt so clene yn euery cost. c1450 Why / can't bea Nun 
309 in £. £. P, (1862) 146 And now.. in euery cost I haue 
schewed the nunnes gouernawnce. 1513 Braosnaw S?. 
Werburge 1. 2032 Euery good dede done in any cost It 
cometh allonly of the holy gost. 

+10. Cf. Coast v. 10, 2d. Obs. 


3615 Latuam Fadconry (1633) 1 The wayes and coasts of 
birds, and fowls of the aire, are altogether uncertaine. 

IIT. repr. F. céze hill-side, slope, declivity. 

ll. (U.S. and Cazada.) A (snow- or icc-covered) 
slope down which one slides on a sled; the act of 
so sliding down. (Originally local.) 

1775 Let. in Proc, Afass. Hist. Soc. July (1865) 398 Some 
of our School lads..improved the coast from Sherburn’s 
Hill down to School Street .. ‘Their fathers before ’em had 
improved it as a coast from time immemorial. 1872 L. M. 
Accott Old-fash. Girl 36 ‘ Let’s run,’ said Polly, as they came 
into the path after the last coast. 1883 E. M. Bacon Dicé. 
Boston (Mass.) 19 The boys of Boston are as fond as the 
boys of the Revolutionary days of the coast on the Common. 
1889 Boston (Mass.) Frud. 5 Feb. 73 During a racing contest 
at a coast in Albany ..a loaded bob-sled came in contact 
with some ice hummocks, breaking the steering apparatus. 

12. Hence, (through Coast v.) A run down-hill 
ona bicycle or tricycle, with the feet off the pedals. 
See Coast v. 13. 

1886 Cyclist’'s T. C. Gaz, 1V. 137 Mr. Pennell, in the 
January Gazette, spoke of magnificent ‘coasts’ miles in 
length. 1887 Athengun: 22 Jan. 123/3 Their [tricycle] 
brake snaps at the top of a steep hill, thus frustrating the 
anticipated delight of a seven miles ‘coast’ (why have we 
not got this convenient term?) 1888 G. B. Tuayer Bicycle 
Tour (New Vork World), The only pleasant anticipation I 
had in the 3 hours’ climb was the coast that was sure to 
come. 

IV. 13. attrib, and Cowzb.: in sense ‘ of, pertain- 
ing to, or at the sea-coast’, as coasi-belt, -fishing, 
fringe, -land, -light, -line, -ridge, -road, -service, 
-side (cf. country-side), -towz, -trade. 

1887 Spectator 22 Oct. 1413 The long *‘coast-belt imper- 
fectly settled. 1774 //ést. in Aun. Reg.(1775) 80/2 To spare 
the *coast-fishing craft. 1852 KinGsLtey Poems, Andro- 
mucda 197 The downsof the *coastland. 1848 J. Martineau 
Stud. Christianity 149 A port of traffic, with *coast-lights 
instead of stars. 1860 W. G. Crark Vac. Tour 38 The 
road at first follows the *coast-line. 1879 Frovor Casar 
vi. 55 The coast line of Pontus extended from Sinope to 
Trebizond. 1814 Scott /Vav. xlvi, One of the low “*coast- 
roads to Edinburgh passed through this plain. 1758 J. 
Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 30 If on shore, or in *coast-service. 
1716 IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 121 In all this parish, and all 
the *coast-side, they lived upon free quarters. 1670 EAcHARO 
Cont. Clergy 47 We shall hear of nothing but star-board and 
lar-board, etc...Such a sermon may possibly do some good 
in a *coust-town. 

14. Special combs., as coast-blockade (sce 
quot.) ; coast-cocket, a certificate for the carriage 
of goods by water along the coast ; coast-find (see 
quot. 1865); coast-ice, the belt of ice formed 
along a coast in high latitudes, and breaking off in 
summer; coast-man, one who dwells on the 
coast; coast-rat, a name for tbe Sand-mole of S. 
Africa, a species of Bathyergus ; coast-waiter, a 
custom-house officer who superintends the landing 
and shipping of goods coastwise; coast-warning, 
‘synonymous with s/ora-sigzal’ (Adm. Smyth). 

1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bk., *Coast-blockade, a body 
of men formerly under the jurisdiction of the Customs, 
termed Preventive Service .. now become the Coast-guard. 
1776 Aoam Situ IV. NV. v. ii. (1869) 11. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise .. require certificates or “*coast-cockets. 1865 
Luspock Prek. Times iv. 80 ‘*Coastfinds’ are discoveries 
of rude flint implements, which are found lying in large 
numbers on certain spots along the old line of coast. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 11, xv. 158 Greenstone .. frozen into the 
*coast-ice of the belt. 1863 LyeLt Avntig. A/ax 363 In the 
year 1850, much larger blocks had been removed by coast- 
ice. 1§73 Tusser //usé, (1878) 86 To *coast man ride, Lent 
stuffe to prouide. 1594 PLat Diuerse New Sorts of Soyle 
59 ‘I'he Coast-men .. doo also bestow that which remaineth 
of the pilchardes upon their leane and hungrey grounds. 
1849 S&. Nat. fist. Mammalia 1V.98 The *coast-rat, or 
sand-mole of the downs..is a native of Southern Africa, 
frequenting sandy tracts along the coast. 1774 //2l? Dack 
Act 45 In the presence of a tide surveyor or *coast-waiter. 

Coast (kdust), v. Forms: 4-5 costay, costey, 
costie, coostie, 4 6 cost(e, 5-6 coost, 6- coast. 
(ME. had costey-cn, -ay-en, rarely costi-en, a. OF. 


costet-er, rarer coslt-er (mod.F. cétoyer) :—Romanic 
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type cost-zc-are, f. costa rib, side, coast: cf. It. costeg- 
stare. The final -ey, -ay, -¢, was reduced medially 
to e, and at length elided, being no doubt influ- 
enced by the sb. coste, coost(e, COAST, to which the 
vb. was then assimilated in form.] 

+1. trans. To keep by the side of (a person 
moving on); esf. to march ou the flank of. Oés. 

1413 Lyoa. Prlgr. Sowde 1. i. (1859) 2 A fayr Yonglyng of 
ful huge beaute me alwey costeyed. ¢1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. 1X. v. 73 Pe scottis made gret travale Til costay bame 
on ilka syde, As throw be Land pai saw paim ryd. 1485 
Matory Arthur xvi. xxi, And euer this lady and parte of 
her wymmen costed the hynde. 1523 Lp. Berners /7oi%ss. I. 
xl. 55 So they rode costyng the hoost. 1599 T. M[ouret] 
Silkwormes 32 But coasted one another eu’ry where In 
friendly sort, 1600 Haxtuyt Voy. III. 322 (R.), I..sayled 
. followed by the Indians, which coasted me along the riuer. 
1623 Fretcuer & Row.ey A/atd Alill 1.1, Who are these 
that coast us? You told me the walk was private. 1670 CotT- 
TON Esferzou t. uu. 63 Having continually coasted them, 
and attended their motion with eight hundred light Horse. 

b. z2et7. 

1413 Lyoc. Pilgr. Sowle 1, xlvi. (1859) 52 So alwey he 
wente, kepyng and costeyng after. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
Rich. [11, an. 3 (R.) Then he folowed with his footemen, the 
wynges of horsemen coastynge and rangynge on euery syde. 

+ &. trans. To go or move by the side or border 
of (a place, etc.) ; to skirt. Ods. 

61340 Gaw. & Gr. Isnt. 1696 In rede rudede vpon rak 
rises be sunne, & ful clere costez be clowdes of pe welkyn. 
1569 Stocker Diodorus Sic. ui. xviii. 135 Antigone .. pur- 
sued them .. alongest the playne, costing dayly the moun- 
tayn. 1632 Litucow 7raz, vin. (1682) 333 Thence ascend- 
yng the Rhyne and coasting Heidleberg. 1667 Mitton 
P. Lut. 71 Satan. .Coasting the wall of Heav’n on this side 
Night. 1742 Younc NVé. 7%. 1v. 710 The Comet .. takes 
his ample Round Thro’ Depths of Ether; coasts unnum- 
ber’d Worlds. 

+b. zr. To go or pass dy, along, round, etc. 

1553 BreNnoe Curtius Dd j, [He] gotte into the towne, and 
coastynge along the walles came unto the place where the 
kynge was. 1616 Surrt. & Markn. Country Farm 695 
When the dogs course the female [fox], she doth nothing 
but coast round about her seat & countrie. 1837 W. 
Irvine Caft. Bonneville 1, 114 To coast round their 
southern points would be a wide circuit. 

+c. Of a road: To lie or lead alongside. Ods. 

61430 Prler. Lyf Manhode 11. lix.98 That oon of the weyes 

costed on the lift half, and that oother on the riht half. 
+d. fg. To move in a roundabout course, pro- 
ceed circuitously. Oés. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen. V7//, 1. ii. 38 The King in this per- 
ceiues him, how he coasts And hedges his owne way. 

To proceed or travel by the coast of (sea, 
lake, river). a. ¢razs. arch. 

¢1400 Rout. Rose 134 Tho gan I walke thorough the mede 
.. The ryver syde costeilyng. ¢ 1400 Maunpry. (Roxb,) xiv. 
63 He schall ga by pe playnes of Romany costayand [Cottou 
text 127 costynge, Fr. cousteant] pe Romayn See. 1805 
Worosw. Waggoner i. 3x And while they coast the silent 
lake Their inspiration I partake. 

b. zxtr. (Also to coast 7.) arch. 

1430 Lyoc. Compl. Bl, Kut. vi, And by a ryver forth I 
gan costey. 1603 KNoLies A/ist. Turks (1621) 214 Tamer- 
lane. .coasting alongst the sea shoare, passed the time in 
hunting. 1697 C’tess D’Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 276 Coast- 
ing along the little river of Guadarana. 1732 H/istoria 
Litt, 111. 20 The Moslems came to the Lake of Tiberias, 
and coasted round it in Battle-array. 1772-84 Cook Vay. 
(1790) Y. 16go It was agreed to coast it along the lake. 

4. esp. To sail by the sea-coast, skirt the shore; 
to sail in sight of land. a. Zrazs. 

1533 Lo. Berners //uon cxxx. 478 When they were 
passed the ryuer they costydde the desertis of abylante. 
1568 GRAFTON Chron. II. 357, xxvi. Shippes..coastyng the 
Frontiers of Englande. 1681 Tate Ads. & Achit. 1. 1020 
Our laws, that did a boundless ocean seem, Were coasted 
all and fathom’d all by him. 1751 Jonnson Razbler No. 
187 Pp 5 They had now coasted the headland. 1836 W. 
Irvinc Astoria 1. 64 Coasting the lower lakes with their 
frail barks. 


b. zztr. To sail dy or along the coast; to sail 
from port to port of the same country (cf. coasting- 


trade). +. So lo coast it. Obs. 

1558 Eoren Decades W, Ind.11. 1.(Arb.) 108 He coasted 
euer alonge by the shore. 1697 Drvoren Virg. Georg. 1.64 
Coast along the Shore in sight of Land. 1705 ARBUTHNOT 
Coins (J.), The antients coasted only in their navigation, 
seldom taking the open sea, 1720 De For Caft. Singleton 
ii. 37 Our first design was only to coast it round the island. 
kas Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 117 In coasting northerly 
[Frobisher] discovered the straits which bear his name. 
1836 Marryat AZ, Zasy xiii, The Spaniards coasting down 
shore had purchased. .provisions as they required them. 


+5. a./rans, To make the round of, traverse all 


parts of, explore, scour. Ods. 

1440 Geucrydes 5923 Costyng the contre many dyuers 
way. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 661 Every Capetain toke 
his owne ship and coasted the seas ever lokyng for the 
Duke of Albany. 1568 Grarton Chrox. II. 148 The Erle 
.. coasted the countries in gathering of the people as he 
went. 1633 Massincer Guardian wv. ii, Let’s take fresh 
ones [horses], And coast the country: ten to one we find 
them. 

+b. z2¢7. with about, through, over, etc. Obs. 
¢1490 Proup, Parv. 95 (MS. &.) Costyn ouyr be cuntre 
[Pyxson coostyn on the countre], frauspatrio. 1494 FABYAN 
vii. 303 Hie. .liouyd there a season, and coostyd hyther and 
thyther. 1§15 Scot. Field 326 in Chetham Misc. 11, Thus 
they costen throw the cuntrey to the new castell. 1636 


Buunt Voy. Levant (1637) 12 Who did nothing but coastup | 


and downe the countrey. 1643 (¢7¢/e!, A Direction for the 
English Traviller..to Coast about all England & Wales. 


COASTED. 


+6. To lie along the border or coast of; to bor- 
der upon, adjoin, bound. a. ¢vazs. Obs. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 152 Oper iles costayand 
pe land of Prestre Iohn [autres zsles costeantz a la terre). 
1594 CAREW 7 asso (18811 66 Three sides are coasted with a 
combrous let. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Descr. Germany 
v. (1622) 268 The Chauceans. .coast all those nations. 1611 
Speco heat. Gt. Brit. xlii.(1614) 83/1 The East [of Durham] 
is altogether coasted by the German-seas. c¢ 1630 Risoon 
Surv, Devon § 46 (1810) 53 Otterton coasteth the clifts. 

+b. Said of the ribs (see Coast sé. 1). Obs. 

1621 Quartes Drv. Poems, Esther (1717) 93 Ribs coast 

the heart, and guard it round about. 
+c. z722r. with o7, wpor, etc. Obs, 

c1400 Maunorv. (Roxb.) xxxiv. (Aeadfug), Othere that 
dwellen in the yles costynge to [Coé¢. fro] Prestre Johnes 
lond. 1581 Savite Zacttus’ Agric. (1622) 188 Britanny.. 
coasteth by East vpon Germany. 1601 HoLtano Pliny 
(1634) I. 121 [The Caspian Sea] takes diuers names of the 
inhabitants coasting vpon it. 1652 Ear: Monmouth tr. 
Bentivoglio'’s Hist. Relat.57 The rest [of the Archduke’s 
Provinces]..particularly those which coast upon France. | 

+7. fig. To border zor, come or lie near (in 
time, character, etc.) 40; to approach, approximate. 


znlr. and trans. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir x Saw. Prol., Two and twenti lettris, the 
whiche of a greet parti ni3 coostieth to Ebrew, 1619 W. 
Scrater Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 555 A kinde of Libertinisme 
coasting neerer vpon prophamnesse. 1626 — Exf. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 102 More neerely coasting vpon the time of Christs 
second comming. 1687 W. WinstanLey Lives Eng. Poets 
57 In English Wiat both of them [Dante and Petrarch] 
doth coast. 1713 Younc Last Day u. 57 The..soul.. 
coasted on her final state. 

+8. zr. To approach, make one’s way ¢o or 
towards (a place or person); = AccOosT v. 5. 


Obs. 

1490 Fasyan vit. 420 Wherof herynge, Robert le Bruze, 
with the powar of Scotlande, coostyd towarde the Eng- 
lysshemen. 1591 SpensER Dafhu. 39, 1 did espie Where 
towards me a sory wight did cost. 1625 K. Lone tr. Bar 
clay’s Argenis (1636) 36 Gelanorus coasteth the readiest 
way to Timoclea’s house. 1633 P. FLetcuer Pisce. Eel. v. 
xx, Home let us coast. @ 1713 Ettwooo Axtobiog. 9 They 
..coasted over to us in the dark, and laying hold on the 
Horses Bridles, stop’t them. wt 

+ 9. trans. To approach, esp. with hostility, to 
attack, assail; = Accost v. 6. Ods. 

1531 Latimer Scr. & Rem (1845) 332 If my lord will 
needs coast and invade my inward man, will I, nill 1, and 
break violently intomy heart. 1591 Unton Cor. (1847) 461 
The Duke of Mercurye coastede them, and.. killed many 
of them, 1593 SHaxs. 3 fen. VJ, 1. i. 268 Whose haughtie 
spirit, winged with desire, Will cost my Crowne. 

10. Hawking and Hunting. Not to fly or run 
straight at; to keep at a distance; es. to fly or 
run from the straight course so as to cut off the 


chased animal when it doubles. (Cf. 2d.) 

1568 GraFton Chron. I]. 452 Durst not once touche his 
battayles, but ever kept the passages, and coasted aloofe 
lyke a Hawke that lykethe not her praye. 1575 TurBERV. 
Veuerie, A Cote is when a Greyhound goeth endwayes by 
his fellow, and giveth the Hare a turn ..; but if he coast 
and so come by his fellow, that is no Cote. 1656 Harrinc- 
TON Oceana (1700) 130 Like a Greyhound, which having 
once coasted, will never after run fair, but grow slothful. 
1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. 73 That you may let 
your Hawk fly coasting at the advantage when the Game 
springeth. é , 

+11. ¢vazs. To place with reference to the points 
of the compass; see Coast sé. 8 b (esp. used in 
reference to transplanting trees). Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 471 In all Trees, when they be re- 
moved care ought to be taken, that the sides of the Trees 
be coasted (North and South, etc.) as they stood before. 
1657 AUSTEN Fruét Trees ui. 20 Coasting of trees (that is 
setting the same side to the South when transplanted as was 
before). 1708-15 Kersey s. v. Coast. ‘ 

+12. trans. To mark with the ‘coasts’ or points 
of the compass; to quarter. Ods. 

1617 tr. A. de Dominis On Rom. xiii. 12. 32 A Shipmans 
Card, or Sea-mappe iustly quartered, and coasted. 

13. in U.S. To slide down a snow: or ice-covered 
slope in a sled: see Coast sé. 11. b. Hence, to 
run down hill on a bicycle or tricycle without 
pedalling, to ‘shoot’ a hill. 

1859 in Bartiett Dict. Amer. 1880 Wisconsin Rep. 254 
For injuries suffered .. by collision with persons ‘ bobbing * 
or ‘coasting ’ on such street, the city is not liable. 1886 in 
Cyclist’s T. C. Gaz. IV. 137 To welcome ‘coast’ as an 
addition to our stock of descriptive words. 1887 M. Roperts 
Western Avenues 187 Upon the hilly streets in town, boys 
and girls were .. running down hill in sleighs, ‘ coasting ’ as 
they call it, with swift velocity. 

Coast, var. of Cost (herb). 

+Coa’stage. Ols. rare. [f. Coast sb. + -acE.] 
Direction according to the points of the compass. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey u. ii. 51 For Coast- 
age as East, South-east, South, etc. it is inseperably inci- 
dent to all Boundage. 

Coastal (kéustal), a. [f. Coast sb.+-aL.] Of 
or pertaining to the coast. ; 

1883 Daily News 19 July 5/8 The coastal steam traffic is 
in the hands of a monopoly. 1888 A/acm. Afag. June 104 
An effective line of coastal defence. 


Coa‘sted, 7//. a. [f. Coast + -ED.] 

+1. Situated beside, or on the coast of ; border- 
ing, adjacent. Ods. F 

1382 Wyciir 3zde 7 Sodom, and Gomor, and ny3 coostid 
citees, 1611 Speep /fist. Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. 89 Those parts 
of Britaine, which lay coasted against Ireland. 


COASTER. 


+2. ? Ribbed, ? sided. Ods. 
1625-6 Purcnas Pilgrims uu. 1832 Entring the Church 


they goe straight to this Idoll..rub their beads on his hard 


costed belly. 
Coaster (kdustaz). Also 7 coster. [f. Coast 


v. +-ER] 

1. One who sails along the coast; the master or 
pilot of a coasting-vessel. 

1574 Bourne Kegiment for Sea 7b, It behoveth him too 
be a good coaster. «a 164z Six W. Monson Naval Tracts 
ut. (1704) 341/1, 1 give the Name both of Pilot and Coaster 
to one Man..A bare Pilot serves only for the Port he is 
hired for. 1841 D'IsracLi Aswen. Zit (4867) 12 Long it was 
ere the trembling coasters were certain whether Britain was 
an island or a continent. 5 

Jie. 1670° Drypen Vyrranick Love iv. i, In our small 
Skiff we must not launch too far; We here but Coasters, 
not Discov’rers, are. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) 1V, 
189 Some are but Coasters in this great Sea (the World). 

3. A vessel employed in sailing along the coast, 
or in trading from port to port of the same country. 
(The usual modern sense.) 

1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2266/2 ‘The small Coasters having 
Orders not to stir out, till the way be cleared for them. 
1707 /bid. No. 4317/2 Her Majesty's Ship the Pool, having 
under her Convoy several Coasters. 1801 (11 Aug.) NELSon 
in Nicolas Dis. (1845) 1V. 453 Every Fishing Smack and 
Coaster gives one Man. 1840 R. Dana Sef. Mast xxiii. 74 
His father was a skipper of a small coaster, from Bristol. 

3. One who dwells by the sea coast. 

161z tr. Benvenuto's Pussenger (N.), You never saw, nor 
heard any, or English man, or other coaster, or river man, 
or ilander, use more malicious inventions. 1615 7rade's 
Iner, in Hart, Misc. (Malh.) 111. 308 Coasters, that give 
away our coin to the stranger for our own fish. 1888 Dasly 
-Vews 17 July 5/3 The cocoanut and the cabbage palm grow 
wild, though the pampered Gold Coasters despise them. 

+ 4, One who visits or lands on a coast. Odés. 

1660 G. FLemine Stesma Sacrum 17 Inquilini, or Intru- 
ders, are no other than Coasters or Adventurers, that are 
sent forth into a Nation to sack and spoile. 

Jig. 1719 D'Urrey Pills V. 349 Old Coasters, Love 
boasters, who set up for Truth. 

+5. (See quot.) Obs. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 312/1 A Coaster [is] a Keeper 
of a Decoy, or place to catch wild Fowl. 

6. A low round tray or stand for a decanter 
(usually of silver). 

So called from ‘coasting’ or making the circuit of the 
table after dinner. 

1887 Catal. Mallett § Son (Bath) 13 Two choicely 
pierced coasters. 1888 M. DeLAND John Hard (ed. 2) 113 
The decanters in the queer old coasters. 

7. U.S. a. One engaged in the sport of ‘ coast- 
ing’. b. A sledge or toboggan for ‘ coasting’. 

1881 Our Little Ones 72 Yo-morrow the hills All over the 
town Will be lively with coasters Vhat race up and down. 
1888 /’al/ Mad’ G. 8 Sept. 4/1 Yhe Roller Coaster at the 
Crystal Palace has had a bad accident. 1888 Sat. Rev. 
22 Sept. 340/1 Roller Coasters, switchback railways, to- 
boggan slides, are all prodigiously popular. 

+Coa‘sterly, z. Os. rare—'. [f. Coast sd., 
app. aftcr easterly, westerly.) Situated on or near 
the sea-coast, littoral. 

1678 Sir J. Spetman Alfred Gt. (1709) 42 The Champion 
and Coasterly parts of the kingdom (where they landed’. 

Coast-guard (kdwst gaid). A force employed 
to guard the coast. Also a¢/rié. 

In Great Britain the Coast Guard was originally employed 
under the Customs department to prevent smuggling thence 
called the Preventive Service), the force was in 1856 trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty, to be used as a general police force 
for the coast, available also as a defensive force. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Loom & Lugger 1.1. 7 So Nicholas 
is to be one of the Coast Guard. 1863 H. Cox /mstit. 1m. 
vill. 722 The forces employed in the coast-guard and revenue 
cruisers, 1879 G. Fennexe in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. WW. 
186/2 There ought to be a constant inspection .. entrusted 
to the coast-guard service, which we believe has but little of 
its old original work of looking after smugglers, J/od, 
The white-washed coast-guard station on the cliff. 

Ilence Coa-stguard-man (also coas/guardsman), 
a member of the coast-guard. 

1848 Jouns Week at Lizard 197 A coastguard-man who 
had... been a smuggler. 1870 Miss Bripcman &. Lynne 
II. xiv. 291 He looked like a coastguardsman, 

Coasting (kéustin), vd/. 56. [f. Coast v. & sé.J 

1. Sailing along the coast, or trading betwecn 
the ports of a country. (See also 5.) 

1679 J. Goooman Penitent Pard. 1. ii. (1713) 17 They 
are forced to sail by coasting, as they call it. 17z0 De For 
Capt, Singleton xii. (1840) 207 He was .. for coasting up the 
West side of America. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 510 The most delightful voyages those 
which are a coasting along the land. 

2. The configuration of the eoast; delineation of 
a coast-line. 

1621 Hakewitt David's Vow 95 The coasting of the whole 
world represented in a little map. 171z Hucues Sect. No. 
554 #4 Lhese, therefore, he could only mark down, like im- 
perfect Coastings in Maps, or supposed Points of Land, to 

further discovered. 

+3. In the following mod. edd. read accosting ; 
but coast7ng may be used in that scnse: cf. Coast 
v. 8,9 

1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr. iv. v. §9 Oh these encounterers so 
glib of tongue, That giue a coasting welcome ere it comes. 

4. U.S. The winter sport of sliding on a sled 
down hill. Hence b. The action of shooting down 
hill on a bicycle or tricycle. Also a¢ér?d, 
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c18s5 ‘ Fanny Fern’ (Bartl.), 1 guess aunt Libby never 
broke one of the runners of her sled some Saturday after- 
noon, when it was prime coasting. 1859 W. ovo Swartzex 
(1865) 4 Aboriginal toboggan, Excellent for coasting-party. 
1885 New Bk, Sports 234 In Canada the people have almost 


given up the ordinary style of coasting, for a variation of | 


the sport known as toboganning. 1887 HiAveding 6 July 
208/1 As a ‘coasting’ saddle it is unexcelled. ‘ 

5. attrib, and Comd. (in sense 1), as coasting-duly, 
-pilot, -lrade, -vessel;, + coasting iron, ? the iron 
in the sides of a ship. 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Hen. V, xxxit, The Adamant, 
wih drew The Coasting Iron from the late proud Keeles. 
1693 Cart. Cotutns (tte), Great Britain's Coasting Pilot. 
1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3826/3 With 4 or 5 Coasting-Vessels, 
under their Convoy. 1745 De foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. 
(1841) I. 259 Our coasting trade is exceeding great. 1748 
Anson's Voy, ui, vi. 345 Our sheet-anchor being obviously 
much too heavy for a coasting anchor. 1774 //ull Dock 
Act 27 Such ships or vessels as shall pass coastwise, and be 
called coasting vessels. 1836 Maccittivaay tr. J/sonboldt's 
Trav. iv. 63 The master of one of the canoes offered to 
remain on board as coasting pilot. ; 

Coasting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

+1. Bordering, adjacent. Ods. 

c1goo Maunnev. xvii. (1839) 186 Ne Scotland ne Norwaye 
ne the other Yles costynge to hem. 

+2. Traversing, moving about. Ods. 

1677 Prot O.xzfordsh. 6 True Investigations of heats and 
colds, and of the breadths and bounds of coasting Rains 
and Winds. 

3. Sailing along the coast. 

@ 1843 Soutney /uscriptions xx, A name.. Known only to 
the coasting mariner. 

Coa'stward, adv. and a. [sec -WaRD.] Toward, 
or in the dircction of, the coast. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xiix. (1856) 460 As we looked 
coastward. 1882 Stevenson New Arad, Nts. Il. i. 8 As 
you advanced into the wood from coastward, elders were 
succeeded by other hardy shrubs. 1858 GLaostone //omer 
1, 218 The coast of Greece and the coastward islands. 

Coa‘stwards, adv. [see -wanrbs.] = prec. 

1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schut. (1858) 24 A heavy ground. 
swell came rolling tn coastwards from the east. 

Coa'stways, adv. [see -ways.] =next. 

rox in Picton L'fool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 309 Ships .. 
coming coastwayes. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 498 
Junks..and other small ships, that trade coast-ways. 1832 
Soutney Hist. Penins. War ll. 30 The supplies which 
they received coastways. 

Coastwise (koust,waiz), adv. & a. [see -wisE.] 

A, adv. By way of the coast, along the coast. 

1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2658/1 Ships Trading Coastwise. 
1776 Apam Smitu HW, NV. v. ii. (1869) II. 499 Goods carried 
coastwise. 1817-8 Cospett Resid. U.S. (1822) 1 That part 
of the United States, which, coastwise, extends from Boston 
to the Bay of Chesapeake. 1846 Grote Greece II. xxii. 521 
He would then sail, still coastwise, to Syracuse or to Cuma. 

B. auvj. Following the coast; carried on along 
the coast ; as ‘a coastwise trade’. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. iv. 42 During our coastwise 
drift. 1885 Sat, Rev.11 July 42 A number of small steamers 
make coastwise excursions. 

Coat (kéut), sd. Forms: 4-7 cote, (4 coete, 
4-6 coot(e, kote, 6 cot, cott(e, cootte, Sc. coit), 
6-7 coate, 7- coat. [ME. cole, a. OF. cove (mod. 
F. cotte petticoat), corresp. to Pr., Sp., Pg. cofa, It. 
cotta, med.L. coé/a, in text of gthc. Beside this 
OF., Pr., Cat. had co? masc., med.L. cottus. The 
origin of the Romanic words is doubtful. OHG. 
had chozz0, choz masc., chozza fem., MHG. 4odze m., 
Ger. olze fem., a coarse shaggy woollen stuff, 
and a garment made of it, and OS. coé(¢) ‘ woollen 
cloak or coat’, which, though not found in the 
other Teut. langs., are on other grounds supposed 
to be native words, and the sources of the Romanic 
words: but the converse seems not impossible.] 

I. A garment. 

1. An outer garment worn by men; usually of 
cloth, with slceves. 

In olden times the name was sometimes given to a tunic 
or close-fitting garment coming no lower than the waist (cf. 
waistcoat); and itwas especially applied to the close-fitting 
tunic which when armed constituted the coat of marl 
(sense 5‘, as in quots. ¢ 1300, ¢1475. In modern use, coat 
means a garment for the body with loose skirts descending 
below the waist. 

c1300 A. Adis. 2413 Fher was .. mony bore thorugh the 
scheld. Ther was kut mony a kote. ¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. 
Aunt. 152 A strayt cote ful stre3t .. A mere mantile abof. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prod. 328 He rode but homely in a medlee 
cote. a1400-s0 Alexander 5471 Sum of seelis of pe see 
sendis to him cotes. ¢147§ Partenay 4218 Such a stroke 
hym dalt ther vppon his cote ne had the hauberke smal 
mail be .. ille hym had come. 1530 Patscr., Cote for a 
ladde, jacguette. 1532-3 Act 23 Hen. Vill, c. 13 Dub- 
lettes and sleuelesse cotes. @1§72 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 I. 74 Your cord and lowsie coitandsark. 1737 WESLEY 
Wks. (1872) 1.52 He was as black as your coat with the blows 
which they had given him. 1853 Maurice Sheol, Ess. v.96 
They may put on coats without collars and become stiff 
Anglicans, 1856 Emerson Eng, Traits, Relig. Wks. 11. 98 
Yhey never saw a poor man in a ragged coat inside a 
church. ; : 

b. With special qualifications in special senses, 
as black coat, dress coal, frock coal, greal coat, red 
| coal, etc. ; sce Back, Ditkss, etc. 

2. A garment worn suspendcd from the waist by 
women or young children; a petticoat, a skirt. 


COAT. 


Usually in pl. = pe?tzcoats ; also, the skirts of a dress. 
Oés. in literary lang., but widely used in dialects. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 47 Her cote was somdel to-tore. 
a 14g0 Ant, de la Sour (1868) 50 A cote and a smocke that 
ye gave to too pore woinen [Fr. une cotte ef une chemise). 
fbid. 65 This woman had tenne diverse gownes and as 
mani cotes. 14§0-15§30 Adyrr. our Ladye 19, | haue shapen 
a cote to the quiene of hcuen. 1§96 Haxincton Metane. 
Aya.c (1814) 43 Not refusing russet coats. 1600 Suaks. 
A. ¥. ZL. iii. 16. 1620 Snecton Quvx. IV. vii. 54 Donna 
Rodriguez tuck’d up her Coats, 1654 Wrutiock Zootomia 
341 Forthe Languages, or Philosophy. that Ingenious Gen- 
tlewoman at Utricht, may in her long Coates put some black 
coates to the Blush. 16.. Locke (J.), A friend’s younger 
son, a child in coats. 1741 Ricnaxnson Pamela (1824) 1. 
xx, 32, 1 hada pretty good camblet quilted coat, 18s0 1. 
Hunt Antodbiog. 1. ini. 104 A..gown, or body, with ample 
coats to it. 1865 J. G. Bertram //arvest of Sea xv. (1873) 
316, I have seen the women of Auchmittrie’ kilt their coats’ 
and rush into the water in order to aid in shoving off the 
boats. 1883 H. Watterson Oddities Southern Life 478 
My wife .. hoisted her coats and waded through. 1888 
Exwortuy HW, Somerset Word-bk., Coats, petticoats. 

b. Somctimes used for a woman's outer garment ; 
esp. in mod. use, a stout buttoned overcoat. 

1670 Mus. I. in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) 1V. 20 Fitting my 
little nicce with a mantle coat, bodice coat, petticoat nar- 
row shoesand stockings. 1770 90 Dorotny Kitnexk Jenna 
Placid in Storchonse of Stories (1870) 236 All the rest of 
the ladies will wear either gauze Hola or silk coats full 
trimmed. 1889 Draper's Sale Catalogue, Ladies’ Long 
Cloth Coats, tight-fitting, tailor-made. Girls’ Cloth Jackets, 
Coats, Ulsters, etc. 1890 Mars. Orirnant Fanet 1. ii, Her 
own hat put on and her coat buttoned to the throat. 


3. Used to translate ancient words, L. fica, 
Gr. xirwv (CuHIToON), Heb. nana £thoneth, kutto- 
neth, (The first two arc now usually rendered 


Tunic, or Icft untranslated.) 

¢1380 Wycuir Sera. Sel, Wks. 11. 43 Crist bad men sille 
ber cootis and bie hem swerdis. 1382 — Gen. iit. 21 
The Lord God forsothe made to Adam and his wijf ether 
cootes. — Song Sol, v. 3, 1 (the Bride] spoilede me of my 
coote. ¢1q400 Maunpev. ii. (1839) 9 The Cros of our Lord 
..and his Cote withouten Semes. c 142g loc. in Wr.-Wialcker 
654/31 Hee tunica, cote. 1534 TINDALE Jats. v. 40 And yf 
eny man will.. take away thy coote, let hym haue thy 
cloocke also. 161: Brpte Gen, xxxvii. 3 He made him a 
coat of many colours. 1844 Newspapers, John Konge, and 
the ‘ Holy Coat’ of Treves. 

4. Her, =CvoatT OF ARMS. 

61340 Gaw. & Gr. nt. 637 Pe pen-tangel nwe He ber in 
schelde & cote. 1484 Caxton C/ivalry 68 A Cote is gyuen 
toa knyghte in sygnefyaunce of the grete trauaylles that a 
knyght must suffre for to honoure chyualrye. 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W.1.1. 17 They may giue the dozen white Luces in 
their Coate. 1663 GerBier Counsel F j a, Whose Coat was 
three ‘Toades, Sable field Or. 1671 SHADWELL //umonrists 
u1. Wks, 1720 1. 172 The Coat of our Family, which is an Ass 
rampant. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xix. 477 He 
sued for the privilege of his heraldic coat. 

hg. 1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 236 She was sought by 
spirits of ritchest cote. . ; 

5. Coat of mail: a piece of defensive armour 
covering the upper part of the body, composed of 
a lincn or leathern jacket, quilted with interlaced 
rings or overlapping plates of steel. (See Mat.) 


So + Coat of fence (obs.). 

[See c 1300, ¢1475 in sense 1.] | 

¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 117 They wered alwayes 
theyr cote of mayle all rousty vpon theyrdoubelettes. 1563 
Foxe A. & WW. 859b, A dronken Flemminge .. put on a 
coate of fence. 1§98 GRENEWEY Jiacitus’ Ans... Iv. (1622) 
37 The Germans had neither coat of fence nor helmet. 1611 
Bis..e 1 Sam. xvii. 5 He was armed with a coate of male. 
178z Prizsttey Corrupt. Chr. 11. 1x. 211 Dominic .. had 
next to his skin an iron coat of mail, 1813 Scorr 7ricrm. 
n, xxiv, Gay shields were cleft. . And steel coats riven, 

+6. Garb as indicating profession .¢. g. clerical) ; 
hence, profcssion, class, order, sort, party; chicfly 
in such phrascs as a man of his coal, one of thetr 
own coat, etc. Very common in 17th c. (Cf. 
CLOTH 14, 15.) Ods. 

1879 SpensER Sheph. Cal. July 162 This [Moses] had a 
brother, the first of all his cote. 1600 Hottano Lizy vr. 
xxx. 238 The Tribunes Militarie .. were so ..reverenced 
among tbose of their owne coat and faction [sfer sxos|,. 
1647 May f/ist. Part. 1. iii, 28 The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ..a man .. of a disposition too fierce and cruel for his 
Coat. 1651 Relig. Wotton. 102 A doctor of Physic being 
returned one of the burgesses, Which was not ordinary in 
any of his coat. 1686 Catholic Representer 1. 60 Reports 
..carried about .. by Men of all Coats. a@1711 Ken Lett. 
Wks, (1838) 19. 1774 Burke Corr. (1844 1. 483, 1 know 
no man of his coat who would fall in so well with you. 

II. A covering compared to a garment. 

7. ¢ransf. A natural covering or intcgument. 

a. An animal’s covering of hair, fur, wool, 


fcathers, etc. ; rarely the skin or hide. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 143 When he [Nebuchadnezzar] be- 
held ibie cote of heres. ¢1449 Pecock Acfr. 3. xvi. 86 Ac- 
corde to gidere. .as doggis doon..whanne ech of hem terith 
otheris coot. 1573 Tusser //usé, 1878) 118 Reward not 
thy sheepe (when ye take off his cote) with twitches and 

atches. r600 SHaks. A. 3. ZL. ut. i. 37 Such groanes 

That their discharge did stretch his [a stag’s] leatherne coat 
Almost to bursting. a@1613 Oversury Characters (N.', 
His life is like a bawkes, the best part mewed; and if he 
live till three coates is a master. 1667 Mitton /*. Z. vin. 
406 Fish..sporting with quick glance Show to the Sun thir 
wav'd coats dropt with Gold. 1681 W. Rosrxtson /’hraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 342 A Hawk of the first coat, accsprter bimnus ; 
of the second coat, ¢rimixs. 1845 Foro //anatlh. Spain 1. 
44 The mules .. have their coats closely shorn. 


COAT. 


b. PAys. A membrane or other structure invest- 
ing or lining an organ of an animal body (as the 
arachnoid coal of the brain, the chorotd coat of the 
eye), or forming one of the layers of which the 
walls of a hollow organ or vessel consist (as the 
coats of the stomach, of the arteries). 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurgie 26 Pe toper arterie .. bab two 
cootis, bi cause bat oon my3t not a3enstonde pe strenkbe of 
be spiritis. 1679 Prot Staffordsh, (1686) 290 The coats of the 
stomack. 1767 Goocu Treat. Wounds 1.84 The three coats 
of an artery are wounded. 1831 BrewsTER Oftics xxxv. 286 
Tbe eyeball .. consists of four coats or membranes. 

e. A structure forming the integument of some 
part of a plant, or anything similar ; as the skin, 
rind, husk, etc., of a fruit or seed; tthe rind of 
cheese (ods.); the layers of a bulb, as an onion; 
the similar layers of a precious stone, as an agate ; 
the annual layers of wood in exogenous trees, etc. 

1567 MapLet Gr. Forest 44 Eche coate of his .. set in the 
Gardaine or otherwhere will soone come vp. 1597 THYNNE 
in Axnimadv. (1865) Introd. 100 The swete chestnute is 
covered with a..rooffe coote. 1671 Grew Avat. Plants 1. 
i. $8 The Coats of the Bean being stripp’d off, the proper 
seed shews it self. 1740 CHeyne Regimex 195 The concave 
Surfaces that make a Globe (as the Coats of an Onion). 
1796 Mrs. GLasse Cookery ii. 15 Cheese is to be chosen by 
its moist and smooth coat. 1825 J. Nicuotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 570 On that side the annual coats of wood are 
thinner. 1875 Dawson Dazz of Life v. 95 Bands of dif- 
ferently coloured materials deposited in succession, like the 
coats of an onyx agate. 

8. Maut. A piece of tarred canvas or tarpaulin 
nailed round the mast, bowsprit, or pumps, where 
they enter the deck, or round the hole in which 
the rudder traverses, to keep the water out. 

1626 Cart. SmitH Accra. Vung. Seamen 12 Coates. .for all 
Masts and yeards. 1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round World 
(1757) 4 The helm coat was washed away. 1729 Capt. W. 
WricLeswortH J7S. Log-bk. of the ‘ Lyell’ 22 Sept., Took 
in new Coats for the Helm and Pumps. 1800 Naval Chron. 
III. 299 He found. .the main-mast’s coat..in flames. 

9. A layer of any substance, such as paint, tar, 
plaster, etc., covering a surface ; sfec.so much as is 
laid on at one time; a coating. 

1663 GERBIER Coxnsel 80 With Coate of Lime and haire.. 
and a Coate of fine playster. 1727 Swirt Gud/iver mn. iii, 
193 Over all is a coat of rich mould. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789) Miib, Give her a good coat of tar. 1799 
Med. Frui. i. 477 The tongue is usually dry; a coat or 
covering forms upon it. 1871 TyNnoaLi Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 
I. iii. 92 The coat of varnish which surrounded every par- 
ticle. Zod. All external woodwork to receive three coats 
of paint. : ; 

10. fg. Anything that covers, invests, or conceals. 

¢1611 Cuapman Jiiad iu. 60 Cowardice .. for which thou 
well deserv’st A coat of tombstone [7. 2. astoning]. 1669 
Sturmy Mariner's Alag. 1. 20 Heaven's Star-embroidered 
Coat. 1771 Jounson Halkland's Isl, Wks. X. 67 He walks 
..in a coat of darkness. 1860 TynpaLt Glac. 1. § 20. 138 
The mountain .. with its crest of crag and coat of snows. 

IIT. Elliptical uses, phrases, etc. 

+11. Short for Coat-carp. Os. 

1589 NasHe Afartius Months Minde Vo Rdr., Euerie 
coate and sute are sorted intheir degree. 1599 MAssincEr, 
etc. Old Law 1. i, Here's a trick of discarded cards of us! 
We were ranked with coats as long as old master lived. 
1630 B. Jonson New 71.1, When she is pleas’d to trick 
or tromp mankind, Some may be coats, as in the cards; 
but, then, Some must be knaves. 

+12. Short for CoaT-MonEyY. Oés, 

{1sxz in Rymer Federa (1710) XIII. 327 He shall also 
Receyve for the Coote of every Capitaine and Souldeor 
foure Shillings.) 1626 Lp. Conway Vind. Dk. Buckhm. in 
Rushw. //ist. Coll. (1659) 1. 232 Warrants. .for the levying 
of Men. and for Coats and Conduct-Money. ¢ 1630 Scotch 
Acts Chas. I (1814) V. 245 (Jam.) Subsideis, fyftenes, tents, 
coats, taxatiouns or tallages. 1644 Mitton Aveo. (Arb.) 
73 He who takes up armes for cote and conduct, and his 
four nobles of Danegelt. 1721 Stryre Eccl. Alem. Il. 
xxi. 178 For coat and conduct, 6446. 12. 2. 

13. Proverbs and Phrases. + Zo daste ( pay, etc.) 
his coat: to beat him. ‘+ Zo be tx any one’s coal: 
to be in his place, ‘stand in his shoes’. 7o cud 
the coat according to the cloth: see CuotH sé., 
Cut v. + Zo lurn one's coat: to change or 
abandon one’s principles, desert one’s party, apos- 
tatize (cf. TuRNcoAT). Zo wear the king's coat: 
to serve as a soldier. And others : see quots. 

1530 Patscr. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym. 1539 
Taverner Erasm, Prov. 15 The Englyshe prouerbe sayethe 
thus: nere is my cote, but nerer is my shyrt. 1849 in 
P. F, Tyrer Lug. under Edw. VI (1839) 1. 171, I would 
not be in some of their coats for five marks. a1569 
KiNGESMVLL .Wan's Est. vi. (1580) 31 It is but vaine to saie 
this, If I had been in Adam’s coate. 1576 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tin. 107/2 We shall see these backesliders, which 
knowe the Gospell, reuolt & turne their cotes. 1601 SHAKS. 
Twel. N. 1. 1.33, 1 would not he in some of your coats for 
twopence. 1636 Hensuaw /fore S2é.72 His charity begins 
at home, and there it ends; neare is his coat, but neerer is 
his skin. 1665 Pervs Diary 10 Apr., He desired me that 
I would baste his coate. 1667 /dd. 22 July, 1 wish he had 
paid this fellow’s coat well. 1883 Stevenson Treasure Is/. 
lv. Xxi. (1886) 166, I thought you had worn the king’s coat ! 

14. atirib.and Comb. a. attributive, as coal-cuff, 
Slap, -pockel, -pouch, -shirt, -sleeve; b. objective, as 
coat-seller, -lurning (see 13). @. Special combina- 
tions: coat-arms sé, f/. = CoAT-ARMOUR, ARMS 
(see Arm sd.2 14); teoat-deblazoning ffl. a., 
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? blazoning arms ; + coat-feathers, ‘the small or 
body feathers’ (Nares); coat-link, a pair of 
buttons joined by a short link, or a button with a 
loop, for holding together the lappets of a coat ; 
+ coat-plight, a ‘plight’ or fold of a coat; coat- 
tack (Aau?/.), a tack or nail for fastening the 
coats (see 8). See also CoaT-ARMOUR, etc. 

1611 SpEEO f/ist. Gt. Brit. vu. v. (1632) 212 Tbe *coat- 
armes of the parties empaled. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. v. x. 248 The proper cognizances and coatarmes of the 
Tribes. 1829 K. Dicsy Broadst. Hon. 1.89 Supposing that 
tournaments ..and coat-arms, and aristocratic institutions 
are essential to chivalry. 1640 Yorke’s Union Hon. Com- 
mend. Verses, Those *Coat-deblaz’ning Windowes. 
J. Hiceins tr. Fenins’ Nomenclator (N.), Penne vestitrices 
. KaAum@rypes. The lesser feathers which covered the birds: 
their *cote fethers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Zale of Tyne ii. 
31 A torn *coat-flap. 1565 GotpinGc Ozia’s Met. v. (1593) 
107 Persey so warely did it shun, As that it in his *cote- 
plights hung. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 47 [He] slipt 
it Into his *coat-pocket. 1825 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 384 
What’s that in your *coat-pouch? 1705 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4092/4 Hugh Gronouse and John James, of London, 
*Coatsellers. 1851 D. Jerrotp Sf. Giles xvii. 174 He felt 
sometbing pulling at his “coat-skirt. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxxvit, Mr. Codlin rubbed the bridge of his nose with 
his *coat-sleeve. 1867 SmvTH Sailor's Word-bk., *Coat- 
tacks, the peculiar nails with which the mast coats are 
fastened. 1888 Sat. Rez. 3 Nov. 529/2 Anything in the 
way of recantation, *coat-turning, word-eating. 

Goat (kot), v. [f. Coat sd. q.v. for forms.] 

1. trans: To provide with a coat ; to clothe in a 
coat ; to dress, clothe. 

1362 Lancu. P. PZ, A. 1. 138 Heo Copeb be Comissarie 
and Cotep be Clerkes. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxiii. 
(1617) 377 That their Images should be well painted, and 
wel coated. 1602 Warner Ald. Eng. 1x. lit. (1612) 238 
Scarse will their Studies stipend them, their wiues, and 
Children cote. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 192 Nurses .. 
erré while they too soon Coat feebler Infants. 1798 SouTHEY 
Lyric P., Compl. Poor, We were wrapt and coated well. 
Jig. 1599 H. Hottano IWks. R. Greenham Ep. Ded., One 
of which [books] coated and attired (in tbe best manner that 
I can).. here I doe.. humbly present. 1823 Lams £/ia 
Ser. 1. ii. (1865) 15, I longed to new coat him in russia. 

2. To cover with a surface layer or coating (or 
with successive layers) of any substance, as paint, 
tar, tinfoil, etc.; also predicated of the substance 
covering the surface. 

1753 FRANKLIN Leff. Wks. 1840 V. 299 Leaf tin .. is best 
to coat them [electrical jars] with. 1776 G. SempLe Suild- 
ing in Water 83 The Dutch preserve their. .Sluices, ete. by 
coating them over with a mixture of Pitch and Tar. 1860 
TynpaLt Géac. 1. 124 The granite was now coated with 
lichens. 1860 TENNENT Story Guns (1864) 227 The idea of 
coating ships with armour. 1878 Huxley PAysiogr. 65 
Layers of ice.. coating a white snowy central mass. 

+ 3. To place in one’s coat of arms; to assume 
as a heraldic bearing, Ods. 

1663 GERBIER Coxzsel E viij b, Constantine the great did 
Coat a double-headed-Aigle. 

Coat, obs. form of CoTE, QuorTE. 

Coat-armour (kéut,a-1mai1}. Her. 
see CoaT and ARMOUR. 

+1. A vest of rich material embroidered with 
heraldic devices, worn as a distinction by knights 
over their armour, by heralds, etc.; =CoatT oF 
ARMS I. (See ARMOUR 10.) Ods. 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 586 He .. Askez erly hys armez, 
& alle were bay bro3t..Wyth ryche cote armure. ¢1384 
Cuaucer H. Fame i. 236 Pursevauntes and heraudes .. 
Hit weren alle; and every man Of hem.. Had on him 
throwen a vesture Which that men clepe a cote-armure, 
Enbrowded wonderliche riche. 1525 Lp. BERNERS Fyro/ss. 
II. Ixxxviii. [Ixxxiv.] 260 The heraulte.. with his cote armure 
on his backe, with the armes of the duke of Lancastre. 
1530 Patscr. 209/1 Cote armour, coffe darnies. 1639 
Futver Holy War iu. xviii. (1840) 146 The soldiers also 
bearing the badge of the cross on their coat-armour. 

+ 2. The distinctive heraldic insignia borne by a 
gentleman (avmiger); a shield, escutcheon; 
COAT OF ARMS 2. Obs, 

1393 Lanc.. P. Pé. C. xix. 188 What is hus conysaunce, 
quap ich, in hus cote-armure? 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. 
Aja, Herein thys booke folowyng is determyned the lynage 
of coote armuris. 1545 AscHAmM Toxoph.(Arb.) 71 To haue 
.-their cote Armours to be set above theyr tombes. 1610 
Guitiim Heraldzy 1. ii. (1611) 7 The blazoning of the Coate- 
armours of gentlemen. 1625 tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 
(1688) 48 To raze and deface the Epitaphs and Coat-armours 
of most noble Families. 

+ 3. lransf. One who bears coat-armour. Oés. 

1415 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 126 Two thousand cot-armers.. 
After her sorow thedere thei sowght. rsso0 J. Coxe Eng. § 
Fr. Herald (1877) § 194 Viscountes, barons, knyghtes, es- 
quiers, and cote armours. 1602 Carew Cornwad/ 63b. 

4. (without Z/.) Blazonry, ‘arms’. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Aijb, Cote armure was made 
and figurid at the sege of troye. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep, v.i. 234 Under an Emhlematicall intention, we 
accept itincoat armour. 1768 BracxsTone Comm. 11. 104 
In matters of coat-armour, precedency, and other distinc- 
tions of families. 1875 Stusps Const. Hist. 11. xv. 188 The 
custom of bearing coat-armour as a sign of original or 
achieved gentility. s 

= ARMOUR (senses 1, 2), coat of mail. vare. 

1603 Ceremonies at Coron. Fas. I (1685) 6 Be thou unto 

him a Coat-Armour against his Eneinies. 


Hence + Coat-armoured a., furnished with coat- 
armour. 
1594 Carew Tasso (1881) 68 Whats he coat-armoured ? 


For forms 
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COATING. 


+ Coat-card. Os. A playing card bearing a 
‘coated’ or habited figure (king, queen, or knave). 
In regular use down to ¢ 1688; afterwards cor- 
rupted into CouRT-CARD. 

1563 Foxe A.¢ AZ, 1298 The beste cote carde beside in the 
bunche, yea thoughe it were the Kyng of Clubbes. 1591 
Fiorio 2xd Fruttes 69, 1 haue none but coate cardes. 1674 
Cotton Compl. Ganester in Singer Hist. Cards 347 The 
value of your coat-card trumps. 1690 W. WALKER /diomat. 
Anglo-Lat. 83 The dealer shall have the turn-up Card if it 
be an ace oracoat card. 1867 Max Mi rer Cups III. 301 
Coat cards—the king, and queen, and knave in their gor- 
geous gowns—were exalted into court cards. 1878 H. H. 
Gisss Ombre 11 The Ace being inferior in the Red suits 
to the Coat (or Court) cards. 

Coate, obs. form of CotTE, QvorE. 

Coated (kouwtéd), AA/. a. [f. Coat sd. and v.] 

1. Clad in a coat; furnished with or having a 
coat or coats. Often in parasynthetic comb., as 
long-coated, thick-coated, + Coated card: =COAat- 
CARD (applied by Foxe to the priests). 

1563-87 Foxe A. & J/. 919 (R.) Nowe commeth in Sir 
Thomas More trumping in our weie, with his painted card. 
Thus these coated-cardes, though they could not by plain 
Scriptures conuince him being alive, yet now after his death 
by false plaie they will make him theires whether he will or 
no. 1570 Levins A/anip, 51 Coted..zunicatus. 1580 BLuN- 
pevit Diet. Horses (1609) 12b, Some horses are thicker 
coted than others. 1737 MiLter Gard. Dict. ied. 3)s.v. Co- 
rona Imperialis, It hath acoated Root. 186r W. F, Cottier 
Hist, Eng. Lit. 123 Hordes of long-coated peasants. 


b. Formed into a coat, constituting a coat. rare. 
181g SoutHev Roderick xu, The coated scales of steel 
Which o’er the tunic to his knees depend. 

+2. Furnished with armorial bearings. Oés. 

1690 Lond. Gaz. No. 2576/4, 3 Casters, 6 Spoons, 2 Forks 
..all Coated, with a Bend betwixt 2 Swans. 

3. Covered with a coat or coating of some sub- 
stance, as paint, tinfoil, etc. 

1766 Lane in P&il. Trans. LVII. 455 The quantity of 
electric fluid .. will be proportionate to the quantity of 
coated glass. 1776 WitHErRinG Brit. Plants (1796) II. 326 
Alyosurus..seeds numerous, coated, pendent. 1863 WyNTER 
Subtle Brains & Lissom Fingers 341, A Leyden jar or 
coated pane. 

Coatee (koutz), [f. Coatsh.+-nE2.] <A close- 
fitting coat with short tails, chiefly military. 

1775 in Harper's Mag. (1883) Sept. 546/1 A blue cloath 
Coatie. 1830 Campsett Dict. Mil. Sc. 39 s.v. Clothing, A 
suit. .consisting of a Red Coatee, a pair of .. Trousers, and 
one pair of Boots, is annually supplied to every Soldier in 
the Infantry. 1837 J. Lanc New S. Hales 1]. 125 The 
members had each to appear at all meetings of the Hunt in 
a green coatee with silver buttons. 1882 B. Ramsay Reco//. 
Alil. Serv. V1. xii. 4, I was still wearing the old coatee with 
epaulets. 

Coater, obs. Sc. form of COTTER, 

Coath, var. f. CoTHE to swoon. 

+Coat-hardy. Od;. Also 5 cote-. fa. OF. 
cote-hardie.| A close-fitting garment with sleeves, 
formerly worn by both sexes. 

a14go Kut. de la Tour 159 There come in a yonge squier 
..and he was clothed in a cote hardy upon the guyse of 
Almayne. /ézd. 165 She clothed her in a cote hardy vn- 
furred, the whiche satte right streite upon her. Jz. 167 
Forto make her gentille, and smalle, and faire bodied, she 
clothed her in a symple cote hardye, not doubled. 1834 
Prancuk Lrit. Costume 128 A close-fitting body garment, 
called a cote-hardic, buttoned all the way down the front 
and reaching to the middle of the thigh. 1860 FairHoLt 
Costume 96 The gentleman [temp. Edw. II1.] wears a close- 
fifting tunic, called a cote-hardie, with tight sleeves. 

Coati \ko,ati). fa. Tupi(lang. of Brazil) coadz, 
coalim., cuait(m, f. cea cincture + 2772 nose: cf. the 
zool. name Vasza.] An American plantigrade 
carnivorous mammal of the genus A@sza (family 
Urside), somewhat resembling the Civet and the 
Racoon, with a remarkably elongated flexible snout. 

There are two species or sub-species ; the Brazilian coati, 
Nasua rufa, to which the name originally belongs, and tbe 
Mexican or brown coati JV. zavrica. 

1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 596 This Coati of our Authors. 
1790 Bewick “ist. Quadrupeds 235 The Coati or Brazilian 
Weasel. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Alast xv. 39 The coati.. set 
up their sharp, quick bark. 1866 OwEN Azat. Vertebrates 
Il. 501 In the Coati, the olfactory chamber. .extends above 
the whole rhinencephalic fosse. 

b. Also called Coati-mondi. [Said to be from 
mond in a Brazilian lang. ‘solitary’. 

1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 596 The Coati Mondi, a Brasilian 
Animal. 1723 Mackenzie Coast Mondt?, ibid. XX X11. 317 
The Coati Mondi of Brasil is seldom or never brought alive 
into Europe. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. vu. xiii. 
555 The Coatimondi is very subject to eat its own tail. .this 
strange habit is not peculiar to the coati. @ 1845 Hooo 
Open Question iv, Was strict Sir Andrew, in his sabbath 
coat, Struck all a heap to see a Coati Mundi? 


Coating (kértin), vé/. sh. [f. Coat v. (and sb.)] 
1. A layer of any substance spread over or cover- 


ing a surface; =CoaT sé. 9. 

1770 Phil, Trans. LX.194 The discharge from the inside 
coating. 1772-84 Coon Voy. (1790) 1. 69 The pinnace [had 
been] painted with white lead and oil, which last coating 
we think to be the most eligible. 1856 STANLEY Sizai & 
Pail. i. 16 A thin .. coating of vegetation. 

2. Clothing of the nature of a coat. 

1798 Month. Mag. V1. 197 My blithe sister shall .. dress 
thee in coatings of gold. 1813 Z-xraminer 5 Apr. 209/1 En- 
veloped in capes and coatings. 1834 Campsety Life Airs. 
Siddons 11, viti. 200 The babes, in their .. long coating. 


COATLESS. 


3. [f. the sb.] ¢echn. Material for coats. 
trousering, shirting, etc.) 

1802 .Vaval Chron. VIII. 417 A large trunk, containing 
cloth, coating, stockings. 1846 M‘Curtocu Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 1. 151 Kendal, celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of a peculiar description of coarse woollen goods called 
cottons, prohably a corruption of coatings. 1883 Staxdard 
7 Sept. 7/2 Makers of worsted coatings are very busy. 

Coatless (kovtlis), a. [f. Coat sb. + -LESS.] 

1. Without a coat of arms. 

1585 Fexne Blas. Gentrie, Lacte’s Nobititie 112, 1 place 
him in this place coatelesse although I iudge he was a 
gentleman, 1833 Lams £fia, Blakesmoor in H., The coat- 
less antiquary in his unemblazoned cell. 

2, Without a coat (garment). 

1850 Kincstry 4/¢t. Locke xxi. (D., Seven or cight sallow 
starved beings. .coatless, shoeless, and ragged. / 

Coatlet. xonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -LET, dim. 
suffix.] A small coat. 

1795 Hult Advertiser 7 Mar. 2/3 Spencers. These fashion- 
able coatlets. 

Coa‘t-money. //75¢. Money to provide a 
coat for each man furnished for military service ; 
esp. that exacted as a tax by Charles I. when 
governing without a Parliament. Usually in the 
phrase Coat and Conduct Money. Cf. Coat sh. 12. 

See Forster Gr. Nemonstr. (1860) 225; Bruce Verney 
Papers \Camd. Soc. 1853) 127, 289-293. 

1557 dct 4§ 5 Philip & Mary c.3 $4 If any Captain.. 
sball not pay unto his Soldiers. . their full and whole Wages, 
Conduct and Coat Money. 1640 Schectnle Grievances in 
Forster Gr. Remonstr. (1360) 225 The new taxe of Coate 
and Conduct Mony, with undue meanes used to inforce the 

ayinent of it. 1640 Pym Sf. Grievances in Forster Life 
(3837) tog The seventh great civil grievance hath been, the 
militarie charges laid upon the several counties of the king- 
dome .. It began first to be practised as a loane for supply 
of coat and conduct money. 1647 CLareNnDon //t'st. Red. 1. 
v. 427 The continued Oppressions by Ship-money, Coat and 
Conduct-money. a 1662 Heviin Land iv. (1668) 382 To 
raise and maintain an Army with no charge to the Common 
Subject : but only a little Coat and Conduct money at their 
first setting out. 1761 Hume Hest. Eng, II. liii. 148. 1827 
Hacram Const. [/tst. (1876) L1. viii. 92. 

Coat of arms. Her. [tr. F. cotte darmes.] 

1. Hist. A coat or vest embroidercd with heraldic 
arms; atabard. (See ARMOUR 10, COAT-ARMOUR I.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymcen xxvi. 555 He knewe hym 
well, for he bare his owne cote of armes. 1601 HoLtanp 
Pliny 1. 497 The priest..cutteth it [misseltoe] off, and they 
beneath receiue it in a white soldiers cassock or coat of 
armes. 1654 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 103 The Councel. . 
caused the Herald in his coat of Armes to wind his Horn 
thrice. 

2. The distinctive heraldic bearings of a gentle- 
man (armiger) originally borne on a ‘coat of 
arms’ (sense 1); a shield, escutcheon. (See 
ARM 56,2 14, ARMOUR IO.) 

1862 Leicn Armory 27 H he come into the combate campe 
with his sayde wifes cote of armes. 1651 Honses Leviath. 
(1839) 81 Scutcheons, and coats of arms hereditary, 1833 
Tennyson Lady Clara Vere de V.ii, A simple maiden in 
her flower Is worth a hundred coats-of-arms. 

Jig. 1718 Freethinker No. 108.24 The Second Letter .. 
was sealed with a Thimble, the Coat of Arms of a House- 
wife. 1851 Mayne Reto Scalp Hunt, xxvi, These are their 
[Indians’] ‘coats’ of arms, symbolical of the ‘ medicine’ of 
the wearer. ; 

+3. = Coat of mail (Coat sb. 5). Obs. rare. 
[So F. cotte d'armes =cotte de maille.] 

1613 Heywoop Srtver dge wi. Wks. 1874 III. 132 Thus 
the Nemean terror naked lyes, Despoyl’d of his inuinced 
Coat of Armes. 1844 CosteLLo Four Béarn & Pyrenees 
II. 56 An old galiery, filled with rusty coats of arms. 

Coat-tail. The tail of a coat. 70 svt, etc., 
on one’s own coat-tail: ‘to live, or to do any 
thing, at one’s personal expense’ \Jam.). Sc. Zo 
drag his coat-tails, so that some one may tread on 
them (attributed to Irishmen at Donnybrook Fair) : 
to put himself purposely in a position in which 
some one may intentionally or unintentionally 
afford a pretext for a quarrel ; to provoke attack 


(Ch 


so as to get up a row. | 


@ 1600 Poems 16th. Cent., Leg. Bp. St. Andrew's 329 (Jam.) 
Still on his owne cott tail he satt. 1679 Sc. asgnsls (1868) 
248 From his coat-tail you'll claime, boys, Lippies of grace. 
1818 Scott Rod Koy xiv, ‘To gang there on ane’s ain coat- 
tail, is a waste 0’ precious time and hard-won siller.’ 1837 
Dickens Pickw.i, The eloquent Pickwick, with one hand 
gracefully concealed behind his coat tails. 

Co-atte'st, v. [Co-1.] ‘rans. To attest to- 
gether or in conjunction (zt). So Co-attesta’- 
tion, Co-attesta‘tor. 

1650 EtperFieLp 7ythes 297 He must know this, and will 
I believe give it in co-attestation. 1708 A/isc. Curtosa 11. 
7 The same Relation is Coattested by Nine other several 
Successions .. if we suppose a Coattestation of Nineteen, 
the Credibility of it will be, as above Two Millions to One. 
ai7ix Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1, 264 That 
heav‘nly Paraclete .. With Conscience co-attests our Zeal. 
1810 Bentuam Packing (1821) 232 Established by an 
affidavit, with or without co-attestators. 

Co-attend, -auditor, -augment: see Co-. 

Co-author. [Co- 3 b.] Joint author. Ilence 
Co-au'thorship. Also Co-autho-rity, joint or 


concurrent authority. 


1854 Spectator 31 Dec. 1511 The First Folio ..is the only 
authority for half the play's and a co-authority for the other 
half. 1886 R. Boyie in Aw Shaks. Soc. Trans. 579 Claim- 
ing Massinger as co-author in The Ttv0 Notle Minsmen. | 
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1888 T, N. Brusnrirttp in Trans. Devonsh. Assoc. XX. 
409 To corroborate his statement of the co-authorship of 
B. Bowring. - 

Coava, -e : see CoFFEr. 

Coax (kéuks), v. Forms : 6-8 cokes, 7 8 coaks, 
(6 coxe, 7 coques, 8- coax. [f. Cokes sh, 
According to Johnson 1755-73, ‘a low word’, 
and probably in vulgar use long before it be- 
came ustal in litcrature, which may account for 
want of literary evidence for the early history of 
the senses. The original meaning seems to have 
been ‘make a cokes of’: cf. to fool, to pet, to 
gudl; and the transition from ‘ make a fool of’ to 
‘make a pet of’, is paralleled by the passage of 
fond from ‘ befooled’ to its present sense. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To make a ‘ cokes’ of, befool, impose 
upon, ‘take in’. Ods. 

(Cf. 1616 B. Jonson Dezit san Ass ui. i. (Speech 68), 
Why, we will make a Cokes of thee Wise Master, We will, 
my mistress, an absolute fine Cokes!] c1679 Ko.xé. Bal- 
fads Vil.9 We tell them ’tis not a penny we can take: We 
plead poverty before we have need, And thus we do coaks 
them most bravely indeed. 1806 Med. & PA. Frnt. (1807) 
132 That practitioners would pay a little niore attention 
to those authors who are out of fashion and laid upon the 
shelf, and not suffer themselves to be coaxed by an old 
practice in a modern garb. 

+2. To make a pet of; to pct, fondle, caress ; 
to treat endearingly or with blandishment. Ods. 

1589 Puttennam Ang. Poesie 1, vill. (Arb.) 36 Princes may 
giue a good Poet such conuenient countenaunce and also 
benefite as are due to an excellent artificer, though they 
neither kisse nor cokes them. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Dadée, 
Souffrir dun enfant tontes ses dadées, to cocker or cokes 
it; to make a feddle or wanton of it. 1663 R. L’Estrance 
Vis, Oxev. iv.(1708) 98 Some I saw Caressing and Cokesing 
their Husbands, in the very moment they design’d to be- 
tray them, 1678 Mrs. Benn Sur /’. Fancy ui, For my 
sake, dear, pardon him this one time (cokesing jim). 1694 
R. I’Estrance Fadles ccxix. (1714) 238 The Nurse.. had 
chang’d her Note; for she was then Muzzling and Cokesing 
of it. 1794 Soutuey Botany-Bay Ectog.u, They kiss'’d me, 
coax’d me, robb’d me, and betray’d me. 1831 Ca?’s Tadd 
25 Those tender attentions, that coaxing and coddling. 

+b. Zo coax up: to cocker up, coddle up. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary 1. (1625) 48 They soothe up 
your passions, and cokes up your humors. 1683 [see Coax- 
Inc vl, sé.). 

3. To influence or persuade by caresses, flattery, 
or blaudishment. Johnson says ‘To wheedle, to 
flatter, to humour: a low word’; cf. quot. 1663. 

1663 Flageltum; or O. Cronrwett are) 159 And some- 
times to cokes the neighbouring Rusticks, give them a 
Buck he had hunted. 1835 W. IrvinG Zor Pra/ries 248 
‘He try to coax me,’ said Beatte, ‘but I say no—we must 
part’, 1875 McLaren Sev. Ser. u. vil. 122 A wholesome 
obstinacy in the right that will neither be bribed nor coaxed 
nor bullied. 

b. Const. 4o doa thing ; 77/0 an action, etc. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) x. xlvi, 
Dragging:the table. .over an uneven floor, in hopes of coax- 
ing it to stand on more thantwolegs. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Manch, Strike x. 111 She coaxed her father into giving 
them a ball. 1862 Merivate Rom. Emp. (1865) V1. hii. 270 
It was Seneca’s principle .. to coax, rather than drive, his 
pupil into virtue. 1862 Uxiéou 11 Apr. 230, I succeeded in 
coaxing Papa..to allow me to teach in the school. 

e. With various other extensions, as fe coax 
away, down, forth, up: to persuade or entice to go 
or come away, etc.; 40 coax (a thing) out of (a 
person) : to get it out of him by coaxing. 

1joo Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxrardo Il, 101 Women.. 
coaks them out of their Husbands, and so tell ’em again to 
others; as it was in that secret which Maximus told his 
wife. a1839 Praep Poems (1864) I. 342 They coaxed away 
the beldame’s wrath. 1859 Gen. P. Tuompson Alnd? Alt. 
II. Ixxxvii. 56 Are these men to be coaxed down by ginger- 
bread? 1889 AméviE Rives Quick or Dead ? (Rtldg.) 20 An 
old spinet .. from which Miss Fridiswig used to coax forth 
ghastly jinkings. .on Sunday afternoons. 

+4. To persuade to belicve (20 de, etc.) ; to flatter 
or whecdle into the belicf. Oés. 

1676 Marvett Al. Surirke Wks. 1875 IV. 69 So the Ex- 
poser would now cokes the lay multitude, whom before he 
call’d ‘the hundred thousands’, and for their simplicity 
‘excusable from subscribing the Thirty-nine Articles’, to 
be grown on the suddain so very wise men, that, etc. 

5. zutr. To employ coaxing. 

1706 Farquuar Recruiting Of. 1. i, 1 coax! I wheedle! 
I'm above it. 1784 New Spectator XII. 1/2 What with 
palming one fellow, kissing another, and coaxing with thou- 
sands, [she] has driven me almost horn-mad. 1878 J/asgue 
Poets 52 The gentlest..plead and coax For the sad strange 
story of Jasper Oakes. 

Coax (kouks), 56. [f. prec. vb. : 

1. collog. One who coaxes. 

1863 Ovipa Held in Bondage (1870) 6 He was gentle 
enough to a coax. 

2. A coaxing speech or appeal. szozce-z5¢. 

1829 Marryat /. Aliidmay i. \D.\, He held out by turns 
coaxes and threats. 

Coaxal (koeksal’, a. AZath. = Coaxtat. 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. 1. 165 Coaxal circular 
cylinders. 1881 Maxwett flectr. § Magn. II. 285 Two 
circular and coaxal solenoids. 

Tlence Coaxa lity. 

1863 R. Townsexp Mod, Geom. 1. 207 The locus circle 
will pass evidently through all the phases of coaxality. _ 

+ Coaxation (kdueksetfon . Ods. [n. of action 
f. L, coaxd-re to croak (f. Gr. xoag, uscd by 


see also CoKES. } 


COB. 


Aristophanes to express the croaking of frogs + 
“ATION. (Cf. F. coasser (16th c. coaxer, and coasse- 
ment.)| ‘Yhe croaking of frogs. 

1642 Featiy Dippers ei 227/1T.), | hope we shall see 
no more of their frog-galliards, nor hear of their harsh 
croaking and coaxation either in the pulpit or the press. 
1664 HI Morn S/yst. fntg. 239 The. harsh and disharino- 
nious coaxations of frogs. 1696 J. Epwarps Demonstr. 
Exist. & LP rount, God 1. 189 ‘Vhe coaxation of frogs. 

Coaxed kdoukst), ppl. a. [f. Coax v.+-Ep.] 
Petted, caressed, whceedled. ; 

1829 Scott in Croker Papers (1884) 11. xiv. 32 Whenever 
he was the coaxed man of the conipany. 

Coaxer kowksa1). One who coaxes. 

1706 Mrs. Cextiivre Basset Table (L ', Coaxing will do 
it if the right coaxer can be found. 1755 Jounson, Coaxrer, 
a wheedler, a flatterer. Say Rtcnarvson, Coarer, though 
common in fainiliar speech,—applied ¢.g. to children—is 
not so in writing. ; 

Coaxial (koeksiil), a. A/ath. [f. Co- + AXis 
+-A; cf. Axat.) Waving a common axis. 

Hence Coa'xially adv. 

1881 ©. Reynotps in Nature XXIII. 477 Two eddies 
should face, and so exactly as to be coaxial. 1884 S. P. 
Tuomrson Dywam0-Elect. Mach, 198 Let a coil be intro- 
duced .. let a second coil .. be laid coaxially with it. 

Coaxing (kovksin , vd/. 5b. The action of the 
verb Coax, 

1672 Marvect Reh. Transp. 1. 278 This is a pretty way 
of cokesing indeed 1683 tr. Hrasim. AJorize Enc. 70 Self- 
love is nothing but the coquesing up of ourselves. 1870 
E. Peacock Kalf Skirt. 111. 138 Ready to accommodate 
herself, after a little coaxing, to the sacrifice. 

Coa‘xing, f//. a. That coaxcs; 
wheedling. 

1704 Cipser Careless //nsb.1.(L.), But it must be done in 
a coaxing manner. 1811 L. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. II. 
370 ‘ Well, be it as you like, you coaxing hussey.’ 

Hence Coa‘xingly adv. 

1713 Mrs. Centuvre She Wonder iu. i. (Jod.), Prithee. 
my dear, moderate the passion (coaxingly' 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl. 1. 486 Calling the dogs coaxingly by name. 

Cob (keb), 52.1 Also 5-6 cobbe. [Used in,a 
number of senses having but little apparent con- 
nexion with each other, and possibly of diverse 
origin. The notions may be roughly distinguished 
of ‘something big or stout’, ‘something rounded 
or forming a roundish lump’, ‘a head or top’; 
but these are intricately interwoven in individual 
senses. Thus cob = ‘cob-nut’, can hardly be 
separated from the notion of ‘stout or big nut’ 
on the one hand, or from that of ‘fruit stone’ on 
the other® So scnse 1 appears sometimes to mean 


‘man at the /op’. 

It has been suggested that ‘rounded head’ is the radical 
notion, and that ced is a variant of Cor; but the history of 
the latter does not favour this. In some of the senses 
under II, codsZe, cobyt?, was an earlier equivalent, but these 
senses are closely connected with others which have no 
equivalents in cobdte.] 

I. Containing the notion ‘ big’ or ‘ stout’. 

1. A great man, big man, leading man ; in mod. 
dial. expressing pre-eminence, as ‘ chief’, ‘ leader’, 
rather than state. (In the later use, the notion 
of ‘head’, ‘top’, may have centered in.) 

a1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 101 Mayntenaunce.. 
Sustenede is not by persones lowe; But cobbes grete this 
ryot sustene. 1535 S¢. Papers //en. Vif/, I. 228 Ther 
inust be some of the gret cobbes served likewise, and the 
King to have ther landes. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 
119 b, Al the sorte of them occupie waxe, the poorer sorte, 
as I haue now tolde you, but the greatter cobbes, in sealyng 
their letters. 1563-87 Foxe A. § JY. 11684) II. 28/2 The 
greatest Cobs were yet behind. 1827 in Hone £zery-Day 
Sk, 11. 769 For fishing and shuting he was the cob of all 
this country! 1 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.1, Cod, 
leader or fighter, the bully or best fighter in a parish or 
school. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cob is also a leader: ‘ This 
boy will be always cob’=what is called at school ‘cock of 
the school’. Sometimes pronounced cof. 

+b. A wealthy man; a miser. Ofs. 

1548 Forrest Pleas. Poesye 88 That wone clubbed Cobbe 
should not so encroche an hundred mennys lyuynges. 1548 
Upaut, etc. Eras. Par. Luke v.68b, Vherich cobs of this 
worlde. 1583 StusBrs Anat. Adus. 1. 27, 1 would not 
haue a few rich cobs to get into their clowches almost whole 
countries. 1681 W. Rosertson Phruseot. Gen. (1693) 342 
A rich Cob or miser, homo locuples & avarus. 

+e. A huge, lumpish person. Oés. 

1583 StanyuurstT s7e7e75 wn. (Arb.) 90 When the cob had 

maunged the gobets foule garbaged haulfe quick. 


2. A malc swan; also cob-swan. 

1370 Onder for Swans in Hone Every-Day Bk. 11. 962 
Till due proofe be had..whose was the Swan, that is away; 
Le it Cobbe or Pen. 1611 B. Jonson Catedine u. i, I'm not 
taken With a cob-swan, or a high-mounting bull, As foolish 
Leda and Europa were. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (1356 122 
The hee swanne is called the cobbe, and the she-swanne 
the penne. 1840 BrownincG Sorde//o 11, 320 Out-soar them, 
cobswan of the silver flock! Sing well! 


+3. The naine ofa fish: see quots. Oés. 

The sense ‘ young herring ’ given in mod. Dicts. is perh. a 
mipinterpretation of sense 8. ; 

1611 Florio, Sessete . a fish called a millers thomb or a 
cob. 1655 Motrer & Bess. S/ealth’s finpr. (1746) 275 
Kobs or Sea-Gudgeons. (Cf. 1787 Grose Province. Gloss., 
ebb, a small fish called a muller’s-thumb. a 1804 Jig 
Rovener WS. Dict., a small tish the Miller's Thumb) is in 
Kent called Cotde.] 


curessing, 


COB. 


4. A short-legged, stout variety of horse, usually 
ridden by heavy persons. [Said by some to be 
short for cob-horse: see first quots.] 

1818 Topp, Cod, a horse not castrated. 
dialect, cobisatesticle. — Supf/., It isused also generally 
for a strong pony. 1818-36 RicHarpson, Cod, anything 
round, a round stone, A cod, a horse who has his cobs. 
@ 1839 Praep Pocms (1864) I]. 201 If he comes to you rid- 
ing a cob, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge x, He was well- 
mounted upon a sturdy cbesnut cob. 1852 R. S. SurTEES 
Sponge's SP. Tour xiv. 72 ‘That’s not a bad-like old cob of 
yours.” 1863 Morton Cycé. Agric. (E. D.S.), Cob, a com- 
pact punchy horse. 

II. Containing the notion ‘ rounded ’, ‘ roundish 
mass’ or ‘lump’. 

5. Applied to various rounded solid bodies. 
some of these coby/, cobble occurs in earlier use. 

a, =Cos-nvt (in 15th c. coby//-nut). 

1589 GREENE Poems (1861) 291 Sit down, Carmela; here 
are Cobs for Kings, Sloes black as jet. 1829 Loupon En- 
cycl. Plants 792 Corylus .. grandis, Cob. 1885 Pall Mall 
G. 20 Oct. 4 What better place than here to sit and eat our 
filberts and cobs? : 

b. The stone of a fruit (in 15th c. cobyl/-sione). 

@18z5 Forsy Voc. E£. Anglia, Cob..the stony kernel of 
fruit. 1897 NV. W. Lincolush. Gloss., Cob, the stone of fruit. 
1886 S. HW’. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Cob, the stone of any fruit: 
‘Don’t swallow the cobs’, 

ec. A testicle. dal. 

1818-36 [see 4]. 1847-78 Hatiiwetr Codds, testiculi. 

North, 
d. ‘Cods are also round Balls, or Pellets with 
which Fowls are usually crammed ’ (Kersey 1708). 
6. Applied to various rounded heaps, 
a. A small stack of hay or corn. dal. 

1616 Surri, & Marku. Country Farm 645 To haue euery 
Winter in your Warren a little cob or stacke of hay. 1847- 
78 Hatiiwect, Cod, a small hay-stack. Ovon. 1886S. IV. 
Lincolnsh, Gloss., Cob, a small stack or heap of corn: 
“They've no-but two wheat stacks and a little cob’. 

b. A bunch or knot of hair; a chignon. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 10 July 10/2 A gentleman parading 
Rotten-row with a lady's hair ‘cob’, which he had picked 
up and stuck at the end of his stick. 1880 HV”. Cornwall 
Gloss., Cob, a bunch of hair on the forehead; often applied 
to the top locks of a horse’s mane. : 

ce, A small heap or lump of (anything). dad. 

1876 Biackmore Criffs III. xvii. 278 Stealing half the 
meat and all the little cobs of jelly. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Folk-sp., Cob, a small heap or lump: ‘a cob o’ dirt’. 

7. Applied to various roundish or lumpy pieces : 
“something round, as a cod of coal, a cob of bread’ 
(Lance. Gloss.). dial. 


a. A small loaf of roundish form, a cob-loaf. 
b. See also quots. 1877, 1888. 

1605-17 Cob-loaf [see IV]. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philol. 
Soc.), Cod, a small round loaf,alump or piece. 1877 A rchzol. 
XLV. 180 The cob was a cracknel made of fine flour. 1887 | 
S. Cheshire Folk-sp., Cob, a small loaf: ‘Bring mea cobo’ 
bread’, 1888 Shefield Gloss., Cob, a cake of bread. 


c. A lump or large piece of coal (cf. CoBBLE). 

a 1804 Coh-coal [see IV]. 1865 S. Bamrorp Wild Rider 
in Harland Lanc. Lyrics 15 A broody hen crow'd from her 
perch onacob. 1865 E. Waucuin Harland Bad/ads Lanc. 
(1875) 372 Aw've just mended th’ fire wi’ a cob, 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cob or cobble, a lump of coal. 

III. With the notion ‘head’, ‘top’. 

+ 8. The head of a (red) herring. Oés. 

1594 Nasue Unf. Trav. Wks. (Grosart) V. 14 Lord high 
regent of rashers of the coles and red herring cobs. 1599 
— Lenten Stuffe 59 Not a scrap.. but the cobs of the two 
herrings the fisherman had eaten remained of him. 1598 
B. Jonson Lv. Manin //um. 1. iv, Cob (log.) The first Red 
Herring that was broild in Adam and Eves Kitchin do 
I fetch my Pedigree from..His Cob was my great-great- 
mighty - great- grandfather. 1603 Sir C. Hrypon zd. 
Astrol. xx. 405 He will not admit a stone to shine. And 
why not as wel as a peice of rotten wood, or a hearings 
cobbe in the darke? 1630 DEKKER 2nd Pt. Honest Wh. 
Wks. 1873 I]. 147 He can come bragging hither with foure 
white Herrings (at's taile).. but I may starue ere he giue 
me so much as acob, 1632 SuEeRwoop s.v. Cod, A herring 
cob, fa teste dun harang sor. 


9. See quot. dal. (perh. a local form of cof.) 


1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cob, the top, e.g. ‘the cob of the 
hill’. 


In our northern 


In 


10. The seeding head of wheat, clover, etc. dza/, | 


1847-78 Hatuiwett, Cob-poke, a bag carried by gleaners 
for receiving the cobs or broken ears of wheat. 1863 Mor- 
Ton Crel. Agric. \E.D.5.), Cob, the seed head of clover. 

11. The cylindrical shoot or rachis on which the 
erains of maize grow. 

1joz C. Matuer A/agn. Chr. vi. vii. 69 In the year 1683 
the House of Nicholas Deshorough .. was very strangely 
molested by Stones, by pieces of Earth, by Cobs of Indian 
Corn. 1817-8 Cospett Resid. U. S. (1822) 7 The grains 
. are placed all round the stalk, which goes up the middle, 
and this little stalk, to which the seeds adhere, is called the 
Corn Cob. 1850 Lyett 2nd Visit U.S. 11. 72 Mills in 
which the grain, cob, and husk were all ground up together 
for the cattle and hogs. 1866 Livincstone red. (1873) I. 
ili. 81 One cob had 1600 seeds. 

IV. attrib. and Combh.: cob-ltke, -mounted adjs. 
‘from 4), cob-pife (fr. 11); cob-coal (see 7 c); 
cob-fly, name of a kind of angling fly (see quot.) ; 
cob-handle, a round wooden handle for tools ; 
cob-house, a house built by children out of corn- 
cobs, hence applied fg. to any insecure or unsub- 
stantial scheme, etc.; {cob-knight ‘see quot.) ; 
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cob-loaf (see quot. 1617); cob-worm (.Sc.), the 
larva of the cockchafer. x 

a1804 J. Boucner JS. Dict., In the North large coals 
are generally called *Cod-coals. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.), Cob-coals, large pit-coals. 1870 BLaine 
Encyc. Rural Sports 1205 The March-brown of Mr. Hof- 
land, better known here [in Wales] as the *cob-fly. 1873 J. 
Ricuarps lW/ood-working Factories 113 To go into a wood- 
shop and find a job bench containing three or four files with 
the tips broken off, a *cob handle to be used between them 
.-at once indicates the character of the establishment. 188 
Harper's Mag. Nov. 824 George builds a *cob-house. 
21652 Brome Damzoiselle \. i, Adi. How came he by his 
Knighthood? Cost it nothing? Ver. No: He was one 
oth’ *Cobbe-Knights in the throng, When they were dubd 
in Clusters. 1888 Pal? Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/1 Short *cob- 
like coolies, dressed only in shirt and drawers of blue 
cotton. 1606 SHaks. Jr. & Cr. uu. i. 4x Ther. Thou 
should’st strike him, Aza.*Coblofe. 1617 Minsueu Ductor 
Ling., Cobloafe or bunne .. is a little loafe made with a 
round head. 1647 ew Quaeres to Pruelates 15 Limping 
and dancing. .like Mummers about acobloafe. 1678 AUBREY 
Wiltshire in Brand (1853) 1. 466. 1877 Archvol. XLV. 180, 
120 cob loaves, each of 12 oz. 1879 Geo. Exiot Theo, Such 
ii. 4x Riding by the side of a larger *cob-mounted shadow. 
1884 Harper's Mag. 281/1 Mrs. Jackson .. sat smoking her 
*corn-cob pipe. 1889 /éid. Dec. 119/2 With a cob pipe be- 
tween his toothless gums. 1791-9 Statist. Acc. Fife X111. 
29 (Jam.) Upon opening up their stomachs, he found them 
quite full of “cobworms. 

Cob (kb), si.2 [Examples known since ¢ 1600, 
The explanation ‘lump of clay’ given by Cope, 
Hampsh. Gloss., would tend to identify this with 
Cos sé. sense 6 c ; but this is otherwise improb- 
able.] A composition of clay (marl, or chalk), 
gravel, and straw, used, esp. in the south-west of 
England, for building walls, etc. 

1602 CaREw Cornwall (1769) 53a, The poor Cottager con- 
tenteth himself with Cob for his Wals, and Thatch for his 
covering. /ézd. (1811) 249 The flood-gate will hold water 
best, if his sides be walled up with cob. 1797 PotwHELE 
Hist. Devon 1. 301 The inferior houses in Devon and Corn- 
wall were built with mud, which was called cob. 1882 T. 
Mozrey Reménisc. Oriel College 1. ix. 72 Finding chalk cob 
the common material of the country. 1889 T. N. Brusu- 
FIELD in Trans. Devon. Assoc. XXI1. 323 The walls are of 
cob..and rest on a stone foundation. 

b. attrzb. and Cowb., as cob cottage, house, wall 
(sometimes unnecessarily hyphened); cod-wallet 
adj. ; cob-parer, a tool used in building cob walls. 

1790 J. Wotcortt (P. Pindar) Row?. for Oliver Wks. II. 
406 Make a fortune by a history of cobwalls, old chamber- 
pots, and rusty nails, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 235. 
1820 C. S. GitBert Antig. Cornwall 936 The houses in 
general, are cobwalled buildings. 1839 Loupon Eucyc/. 
Archit, 839 The cob-parer is nade of iron. 1859 H. Kincs- 
Ley G. Hamlyn vi. (D.\, The main village .. consisted of a 
narrow street of cob-houses white-washed and thatched, 
1870 THorNBuRY Jour Exg. 1. vii. 137 Homely cob walls 
square out the pastures. 1876 Miss Brappon 7. Haggard’s 
Dau, v.64 Hymns which compared the cob-walled barn to 
the gorgeous temple in the sacred city. 1889 Yewple Bar 
Mag. Aug. 577 A red cob cottage. 

Cob, cobb (kpb), 54.3 [Identical with EFris. 
kobbe, sé-kobbe, Heligoland obb, New Fris. uch, 
Du. Zodbe, hob, with same meaning. Etymology, 
and possible connexion with coé in other senses, un- 
known.] A name given to species of Gull, esp. the 
Greater Black-backed Gull (Lavras marinzs), and 
Common Gull (Z. canzes); also called Sea-cob(é. 

1580 Baret Adv. C 711 A sea Cobbe, Gauia alba. 1607 
Norpen Suv. Dial. 206, I haue seene vpon these grounds, 
store of Pewets, Oliues, and Cobbes breed. 1610 W. Fork- 
INGHAM Art of Survey ww. iii. 83 Fowling may be for the 
Sheldrake, Cob, Oliue, Puffin. 1655 Mourer & Bennet 
Health's Improu. (1746) 195 Sea-Mews and Sea-Cobs feed 
upon Garbage and Fish. 1733 Baitrv Collog. Erasm. (1877) 
214 Wherever I find an hungry sea-cob I throw him out a 
bait. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 208 L. marinus 
. also called Cobb(Essex, Kent, N. Devon, Wales, Galway). 
L.canus, Cobb or Sea Cobb (Kent, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk’. 

+ Cob, s4.4 Obs. [Very rare as a separate word, 
and, in this form, probably taken from CoBweEs, 
ME. coppe-web: cf. Cor 56.8 But cf. mod.Flem. 
cobbe, coppe, Westphalian cobbe, spider.] A spider. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 470 They {ants} hunt not 
after smaller animals, like Cobs, but degust them when 
dead. 

Cob (kgb), 56.5 [perh. identical with Cop sd.) 
sense 1, as the biggest silver coin.] A name given 
in the 17th and 18th centuries in Ireland, and 
subsequently in some British colonies and posses- 
sions, to the Spanish dollar or ‘ piece of eight’. 

1672 Petty Pol, Anat. 350 Spanish pieces of eight, called 
cobs in Ireland. 168: DineLey ¥rud. Tour Jred.in Trans, 
Atikenny Archxol. Soc. Ser. uu. 11. 55 The most usual 
money..is Spanish Coyne knowne here by the name of a 
cob, an half cob and a quarter cob. 1745 P. THomas Jrud. 
99 A considerable Quantity of Coh Dollars and wrought 
Plate. 1784 T. Surriwan Life Swift § 1 (T.) He .. poured 
out the contents, which were silver cobs, upon the table. 
1822 Scott Pirate xxxi, ‘And so you came for your share 
of the cobs?’ 1835 Keiry Caszbist 164 The Spanish 
dollar circulating at Gibraltar is commonly called a ‘cob’. 

Comb. ecob-money (U..S.) : see quots. 

1865 Tnoreau Cafe Cod viii. 148 Pieces of silver called 
cob-money. 1868 Lossinc //zdsox 80 ‘The old silver coins 
occasionally found at Fort Edward are called ‘ cob-money’ 
by the people. i 

Cob, cobb (kel), 56.6 dal. (See quots.) 

1691 Ray S. & £. Country Was. 93 Cob, a Wicker-basket 
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to carry upon the Arm. Soa Seed-cob or Seed-lib, is such 
a Basket for Sowing. 1830 Scott Demonod, vi. 180 A brown 
loaf_and a cobb of herrings. 1863 Morron Cycl. Agric. 
(E. D.S.), Cob, a basket used for carrying chaff, and for 
broad-casting wheat. 

Cob, cobb (kpb), s?.7 local. (See quots.) 

[The mole or pier of Lyme Regis was originally con- 
structed of cobble-stones heaped together; thence perhaps 
cob =cobéle in sense 1.] 

1605 CampEN Remi. (1636) 116 A forced harborow for ships, 
as the Cob, of Linne in Dorsetshire. 1688 Addr. fr. Lyme 
Regis in Lond, Gaz. No. 2345/1 Your Majesties Princely 
Bounty towards the Maintenance of our Peer or Cob, 
1743-5 R. Pococke Trav, (Camden) 97 The famous cob or 
mole is a quarter of a mile to the south-west of the town 
[Lyme Regis]. 1862 Smites Exgineers I. 283 The Cobb or 
harbour at Lyme Regis was..successfully put together. 

Cob, cobb (kyb), 54.8 {f. Con zw! 3.] A blow. 

1828 Cherokee Pha@nix 10 Apr. (Bartlett), Such negro so 
offending shall receive fifteen cobbs or paddles for every 
such offence. 1848-60 Bartietr Dict. Amer., Cobb, a blow 
on the buttock. 1881 Levcestersh. Gloss., Cob, a blow or 
knock: ‘a cob o’ the yead’, 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Cob, a 
blow, generally on the head. 

Cob (kgb), v.t Also 4-7 kob, 9 cobb. [Ety- 
mology doubtful; perh. onomatopeeic.] 

+1. zr. To fight, give blows. Ods. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 8285 Thre thousaund full pro brang 
into batell .. And cobbyt full kantly. 6d. 11025 And ho 
keppit hym full kantly, kobbit with hyra sore, 

2. trans. To crush or bruise (ore). 

1778 Pryce Win. Cornubiensis 318 Cob, to break or bruise. 
.. Cobbed ore is the spalled which is broke out of the solid 
large stones with sledges. 1880 HW’, Cornwadl Gloss., Cob- 
ding in mining is breaking copper ore into small pieces. 

3. To strike. a. esp. Vazt. To strike on the 
buttocks with a flat instrument. See Copsine. 

1769 [see CoppinG]. 1802 J. Anrrey in Naval Chron, 
VII. 76 They were going to cobb a man. 1802 Anz. 
Reg. 556 With a pair of pea-squeezers in his hand to cob 
him with. 1829 Marryat /. J/ildmay ii, 1 was sentenced 
to be cobéed with a worsted stocking filled with wet sand. 


b. dial. 


1825-79 JamiESON, Cod, to beat in a particular mode prac- 
tised among shepherds. Roxd. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Cob, to strike posteriorly with the knee. 1881 Lezcestersh, 
Word-bk., Cob, to strike: generally, to strike on the head. 

4. To thresh or beat out (seed). Also z#/r. said 
of the seed. Cf. Cos 56.1 10. 

1996 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 1/4 Clover-seed is likely to 
be scarce. .it cobs ill, and rises to little more on the average 
than one bushel per acre. 1807 A. Younc Agric. Essex 
(1813) I. 155 He has applied it [threshing-machine] to cob- 
bing white clover with great success. 

5. To throw. 

1867 Kentish Dialect, Cob, to throw gently. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Cob, to throw: ‘cob it away, it’s good t’ nowt’; 
‘The land has cobbed up a deal of grass’. 


Cob, v.2 dal. Also cop. [f. Cos sb.1] trans. 
To top, excel, beat. 
1847-78 HattiweLt, Cod, to outdo or excel. 1869 Lons- 


dale Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cod, to beat or surpass, also to pull 
the hair. To cod over a person is to crow over him. 1879 

Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Cob, to surpass, exceed. 
‘Well, that cobs Dolly, an’ Dolly cobbed the devil.’ 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cob, sometimes pronounced cop. ‘I copped 
him’=I beat him, or got ahead of him, 

Cob, w.3, var. of Cop wv. slang. 

Cobalt (kabglt). Also 7 cobolt, 8 kobold. 
[a. Ger. £odalt, formerly also hobald, -olt, -old, -elt, 
-el, app. the same word as 4odold, etc., goblin 
or demon of the mines; the ore of cobalt having 
been so called by the miners on account of the 
trouble which it gave them, not only from its 
worthlessness (as then supposed), but from its 
mischievous effects upon their own health and 
upon silver ores in which it occurred, effects due 
mainly to the arsenic and sulphur with which it 
was combined. From the miners of the Harz or 
Erzgebirge the name became common German, 
and thence passed into all the European langs., 
F. cobalt, It., Sp., Pg. cobalto, Du., Da., Russ., 
Pol., Boh., etc., Zodalt, Sw. kobolt. See Tilde- 
brand in Grimm s.v., who shows also that the 
metal was known to Paracelsus (Wks. 1589 VIII. 
350), though its discovery is usually credited to 
Brandt in 1733.] 

1. One of the chemical elements, a metal of a 
greyish colour inclining to red, brittle, slightly 
magnetic; in many respects closely resembling 
nickel; not found native, but extracted from 
various ores. Symbol Co. 

b. The name was originally given to the ores of 
this metal, and is still applied, with or without 
defining words, to various native compounds, as 
Tin-white cobalf=SMALTINE, CoAs,; Grey c., Std- 
ver-white c. = cobalt-glance; ez c. = cobalt- 
bloom, -vitriol (see 3); Zarthy c. = ASBOLITE. 

{1683 Pettus Flefa Min. 1, (1686) 34 Concerning the 
Cobolt oars, there are many sorts of them.] @ 1728 Woop- 
warp Fossils 43 Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with 
arsenick ; contains copper and some silver. Being sub- 
limed, the flores are of a blue colour: these, German 
mineralists call zaffir, 1738 G. Smith Cur. Relations II. 
440 Zink, Kobold, Sleat, and other Productions of the 


Mines. 1748 Sir J. Hitt Foss7¢s (J.), From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three sorts of ursenick, white, yellow, and red; as 
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also zaffre and smalt. 1800 tr, Layrange's Chem. 1. 397 A 
kind of cobalt, or arsenic mixed with copper. 1863 72 
Warts Dict. Chem. 1, 1039 The use of cobalt for imparting 
a blue colour to glass, appears to have been known to the 
Greeks and Romans. .Cobalt is not a very abundant metal. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 874 Sinaltis a kind of glass coloured 
by oxide of cobalt. ‘ 

2. The blue pigment, also called cobalt-blue, 
prepared from this mineral, largely used in stain- 
ing glass. Also the dcep blue colour of this. 

1835 G. Frecp Chromatogr. 110 Cobalt blue is the name 
now appropriated to the improved blue prepared with 
metallic cobalt. 1872 Watrs Dict. Chem. 1, 1057 Cobalt- 
blue..is a compound of protoxide of cobalt and aluinina, 
and is used both as oil and water colour. 1877 A. B. En- 
warps Uf Nile xviii. 503 The mitre-shaped casque being of 
a vivid cobalt-blue. 1878 Brack Green Past, xxxiti. 262 As 
if soine one. .had..dashed in a stroke of brilliant cobalt. 

b. In this sense used a¢étrrb. or as aay. 

1849 Mrs. SomERVILLE Conne.r. Phys. Sc. xix. 181 A dark 
blue cobalt glass. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, xxviii. (1856) 
237 From a cobalt sky..the moon ‘shineth down alone’. — 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cobali-mine, ore; in 
chemical compounds, as coball chloride, fluoride, 
cte.; in names of colours or pigments prepared 
from salts of cobalt, as cobalt-blue (sce 2), green, 
ultramarine, yellow; also cobalt-bloom ([Ger. 
hobalt-bliithe], a native hydrated arsenate of cobalt, 
also called ERyTHRITE, occurring in two forms, 
crystalline and earthy ; cobalt-bronze (sec quot. 
1875); teobalt-crust, an obs. name for the 
earthy variety of coda/t-bloom; cobalt - glance 
(Ger. kobalt-glanz], a native sulpharsenide of co- 
balt, silver-white, with metallic lustre, also called 
CoBALTITE or COBALTINE; t+ cobalt-mica = co- 
balt - bloom; cobalt -ochre, an obs. name for 
AsBoLiTE and ErytHRiITE; cobalt-pyrites, a 
name for LINNITE, a native sulphide of cobalt; 
cobalt-speiss (sce quot. 1875); cobalt-vitriol, a 
native sulphate of cobalt, also called Biebertte. 

1776 G. Epwarps #ossilol, 100 Cobalt earth..of a red 
colour..named “cobalt bloom. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
I. 1057 Earthy cobalt-bloom, of peach-blossom colour, is 
arsenate of cobalt with free arsenious acid. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 1. 875 *Cobalt bronze, a violet-coloured substance, 
with strong metallic lustre. It consists of phosphate of 
protoxide of cobalt, and phosphate of ammonia. 1884 
Public Opinion 3 Oct. 433/1 Cobalt bronze. .is a whiter but 
slightly more expensive metal than silveroid. 1806 R. 
Jameson A/jn. 11. 444 This species contains two subspecies: 
a. *Cobalt Crust, 2. Cobalt Bloom. /déd. 11. 436 “Cobalt 
Glance. 1873 Watts Fowxes’ Chem. 466 It may be prepared 
directly from cobalt-glance, the native arsenide. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1. 875 *Cobalt grcen..is a compound of oxide of 
cobalt and oxide of zinc. 1835 SHerarp J/ix., *Cobalt 
mica. 1858 BuckLre Civitiz. (1869) U1. viii. 539 The cele- 
brated *cobalt-mine .. in the valley of Gistan in Aragon. 
1816 R. Jameson Char. J/in. (1817) 257 Black and brown 
“cobalt-ochres. 1844 Dana A/in., “Cobalt pyrites. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 875 * Cobalt sperss. .consisting chiefly of 
arsenide of nickel, derived from nickel associated with 
the cobalt ore. 1809 ALLEN J/in. Nomen., *Cobalt vitriol. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1058 Cobalt-vitrtot..is trans- 
lucent, with flesh-red or rose-red colour and vitreous lustre. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts |. 875 *Cobatt-yellow, an_orange- 
yellow pigment precipitated from an acidified solution of 
nitrate of protoxide of cobalt by means of nitrate of potash. 

+ Coba‘ltate. Ods. A (presumed) cobaltic salt. 

1842 E. Turner £lem, Chem. (ed. 7) 450 A double salt 
..which L. Gmelin .. believes to consist of nitrate and co- 
baltate of ammonia. 


Coba'lti-. Chem. Combining form of CoBpatt 
used in the names of tri-compounds, as in coda/ti- 
cyanide of copper, of potassium, etc. 

Cobaltic (kobo'ltik), a. [f. Copatt +-1¢.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, cobalt. 

1782 Kirwan Jin. Acids in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 82 
Bismuth .. does not affect the true cobaltic part. 1791 E. 
Darwin Sot. Gard.1. 85 With golden purples, and cobaltic 
blues, 1854 ScorreRN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 454 By 
roasting the cobaltic product. 

2. Chem. <Applicd to the tri-compounds of the 
metal, as Cobaltic oxtde Co, Oj. 


1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 1. 1049 Sesquioxide of cobalt, 
cobaltic oxide. /ééd. 1044 Tri-salts of cobalt, or cobaltic 
salts. 1873 Witttamson Chem. 191 Cobaltic oxide is a 


black powder. 

Cobaltiferous (kduboltiféras), a. [f CoBaLt 
+-(1)FEROUs.] Containing or yielding cobalt. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1042 When cobalt is fused 
with silver, two layers are formed, the lower consisting of 
cobaltiferous silver, the upper of argentiferous cobalt. 1879 
J. J. Younc Ceram. Art 175 The cobaltiferous ore. 

Cobaltine ‘kéwbltain). in. [f. Copait + 
-INE.] An earlicr name of CoBALTITE. 

1835 SueparD A/in. 136. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 
1037 Cobaltine, Cobalt-glance, Glance-cobalt. 

Cobaltite kowboltait). A/in. [f as prec. + 
-1TE.]_ Native sulpharsenide of cobalt, of silver- 
white colour and brilliant metallic lustre, also 
called coball-glance . one of the important ores of 
cobalt, found in Sweden, Rhenish Prussia, etc. 

1868 Dana Jfin. 71 Cobaltite..and smaltite afford the 
greater part of the smalt of commerce. 

Coba‘lto-. Cem. Combining form of Copatt 
used in the namcs of di-compounds, as in coha/to- 
cyanide of potassium, etc. 


Vor. II. 
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1842 E. Turner “ic, Chem. (ed. 7) 741 The cobalto- 
cyanide of lead. .Cobalto-cyanide of Potassium, 

Cobaltous (kobG'ltas), a Chem, Of the na- 
ture of cobalt; applied to the di-compounds of 
the metal, as Codallous oxtde CoO. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1048 Protoxide of cobalt 
or cobaltous oxide. .is a light greenish-grey or olive-green 
-. powder, /é/d. 1049 Hydrated cobaltous oxide, or Cobalt- 
ous hydrate..is produced when a cobaltous salt is decom- 
posed by potash out of contact of air. 

Cobb, cobbe: sce Con. 

+Cobbard. Also 5 cobarde, coberte, 6 co- 
berd, 8-9 dal. cobbit. Obs. or dial. See quot. 
1879, and cf. Con-1ton, 

cxq25 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 663/28 Nomina pertinencia 
ad pistrinum: Hec wuvertebra, cobarde. 1481 IV tll of 
Langwith Somerset Ho.), Rakkes operwise called cobertes. 
1483 Act 1 Rich. [/f, c.12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. 
shall bring .. Andyrons, Cobbards, Tongs, Fireforks, Gred- 
yrons. 1539 /vv. Dale Priory, Derby in Archrol. XLII. 
222 A payr of coherds. ¢ 1758 im Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk., 1 Paire of Cobbits. 1879 /é2d¢, Cobbits, two 
iron bars having knobs at the upper end to rest upon the 
andirons; meeting at the opposite extremity on the centre 
of the hearth, they form a kind of cradle for the firewood. 
.. The term still (1873) lingers amongst the old people, 
though the things which it expresses are rarely to be seen, 

Cobbing (kgbin), vd/. sb. [f. Con v. or sd.] 

1. Naut. A way of punishing sailors: sce quot. 

1769 Farconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Cobbing ..18 per- 
formed by striking the offender a certain nuinber of times 
on the breech with a flat piece of wood called the cobbing- 
board. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tonene, Cobbing ..con- 
sists in bastonadoing the offender on the posteriors with a 
cobbing stick, or pipe staff. 1844 P. Parley's Ann. V.291 
Jack was accordingly ordered to have a ‘cobbing’. 

2. Mining, etc. (See quots.) 

18790 Eng, Mech. 11 Feb. 518/t Crushing machinery .. to 
crush the old bricks as ‘cobbing’. 1877 Hucycl. Brit. V1. 
348/2 Cobbmg.. broken pieces of old bricks and bottoins of 
furnaces that have absorbed copper. 1880 H’”. Cormnv. Gloss., 
Cobbing-hammer, a miner’s tool. 1881 Raymonp Afsxing 
Gloss., Cobbing \Cornw.), breaking ore to sort out its better 
portions. : 

3. ? =Topping, polling: see quot. dta/. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.), Cobbing (Essex), 
cutting the tops of pollards. ; 

+Cobbing, a. Obs. [f.Copsé.11.] Playing 
the ‘cob’. 

1599 Nasne Leuten Stuffe 59 Of themall cobbing countrey 
chuffes which make their bellies and their bagges theyr gods 
are called riche cobbes. 1608 WitHALs Dict. 391 Amongst 
those notable, famous, notorious, cobbing fooles. 

Cobbit, variant of CoBBARD, 

Cobble (kg'b'l), 54.1 Also 6 cobbel, 6-7 coble. 
[Of obscure etymology: app. related to CoB sd,! 
in some of its senses. The earliest connexion in 
which it appears is cobbled-stone (if this is not an 
error): see COBBLED.] 

1. A water-worn rounded stone, ¢sf. of the size 
suitable for paving. In earlier times often identi- 
fied in use with Acdbdde. 

1475, 1530 [see CoBBLE-STONE]. 1600 FairFax Yasso Xxx. 
xxix, Their slings held cobles round. 169r Ray -V. C. Words 
16 A Cobble, a Pebble. 1727 Beverley Beek Act 2 Cobbles 
or pebbles for paving. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-f/ur 62 The 
road is .. difficult on account of the cobbles left loose and 
dry by the washing of the rains. 

attrib. 
ways, 1889 QO. Rev. Apr. 364 Thick stone or cobble walling. 

b. transf. 

1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xx. 173 A cobble of blue- 
stone for washing. 188: Raymonp A/ining Gloss., Cobble 
(Penn.), an imperfectly puddled ball which goes to pieces in 
the squeezer. 

2. pl. Coal of the size of small cobble stones. 

1815 J. Farey View Derbyshire 1. 187 Cobbles..are what 
we in London should call good round coals, being the larger 
lumps picked out of what they call the sleck or waste small 


coals. 1883 Daily News 20 Sept. 7/5 Advt., Kitchen 
Cobbles, 18s. 
attrib. 1869 Ovipa Puck iii. (1877) 26 The ruddy light of 


the cobble fire. 
+3. (See quot.: perh. not the same word.) Odés. 
1570 Levins J/anif. 55 A Cobbel, dullard, Azées, baridus. 
4. Comb,, as cobble-hedge, a fence of boulders. 


1887 Hat Caine Sou of Hagar 1.1, v. 110 To see over 
the stone cobble-hedge into the field. 


Cobble, 52.2 (f.Consiev.!] A clumsy mending. 
1859 M. Narier Life Claverhouse 1.1. 43 vote, This is not 
a very successful or ingenuous cobble, 


Cobble, 54.3 A local name of the Great North- 
ern Diver, and Red-throated Diver, sea-fowl. 

1802 in G, Montacu Ornith. Dict. 1862 in Jouns Brit. 
Birds. 1885 in Swaixsox Prov. Names Birds. 

Cobble, sé.4 var. of CoBLr.! 

Cobble (kgb'l), v1 Also 6-8 coble. [This 
and the sb. codsler evideutly go togcther etymo- 
logically ; but the latter, though in its form a 
deriv. of the vb., has as yet been found much 
earlier. Of the derivation nothing certain is 
known: the suggestion that the source is au OF. 
*coubler var. of coupler to couple, join together, is 
not tenable.] 

1. crans. To mend or repair roughly or clumsily ; 
to patch 2, 

1496 in Le. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1. 274 To the man that 


coblit the lede in Drununyne ijs. ¢ 1525 SKELTON Reply. 
222 Ye cobble & ye cloute Holy Scripture so aboute. 


1883 Le:sure Hour 360 ‘The narrow cobble foot- 


COBBLER. 


1662 Pitty Ta.res 27 Men. .colble up old houses, 1715 tr. 
Ponctrolius Rerum Mem. Low. xx. 118 Some Tinker 
cobling a piece of Drass. 1879 IE. Garrett /fonse by 
Works 11. 10 ‘Yo pawn her china, and to cobble up her 
family garments. 

b. sfee. ‘To mend (shoes), esf. roughly or clum- 
sily; to patch. Also abso. 

1gsz_ Hutort, Cobble shoes, codceamenta resarcire. 
1598 Famous Vict. Hen. V,x.12 Oh sir, I haue a great 
many shooes at home to Cobble. r60r Suaxs. Ful. Ci. i. 
22. 1664 Butter // ed. un. it. 432 A man that serv'd them 
in a double Capacity, to Teak and Cobble. 1789 Mrs. 
Pi0ozz1 Journ. france 11.74 They do condescend tu cobble 
thy shoes, and confine thyself to the vocation for which 
ainan’s shoe. 1860 Sites Se//-//el/p x. 263 Drew studied 
é Se in the intervals of cobbling shoes. : 

. To put together or join roughly or clumsily. 

1589 Purrennam Ling. Poesie un. ix. (Arb.) 169 To expresse 
that which the Greeks could do by cobling many words to- 
gether. 21764 Luovp Cobler Tessington, My predecessors 
often use To coble verse as well as shoes. 1828 CaRLy.r 
Al/sc. (1857) 1. 192 A pasteboard Tree, cobbled together out 
of size and waste-paper and water-colours. 1855 A. Man- 
nine Chelsea Bun-house xviii. 299 To cobble an additional 
breadth of dimity to the curtain. 

b. rnir. or absol. 

1809 Byron Eng. Bards 769 St. Crispin quits, and cobbles 
forthe muse. 1818 — Fvan Ded. xiv, Cobbling at manacles 
for all mankind. 

3. Comb., as cobble-text (s0nce-wd.), a preacher 
who deals clumsily and unskilfully with a text. 

1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. ui. xiv. (1849) 132 Strolling Method- 
ists, and those sort of cobble-texts. 

Co‘bble, v.2 [f. Coppi 5b.1] trans. a. ‘To 
pave with cobbles. b. dia/. Vo pelt with stones. 

1691 Ray 4. C, IVords 16 To cobble with Stones, to throw 
Stones at any thing. 1855 IVArtby Gloss., Cobble, to stone, 
to pelt with dirt. ‘A good cobbling,’ a severe pelting. 
1888 LictiTHALL Vg. Serguevr 14 A court-yard cobbled in 
antique fashion. 

Cobble, obs. f. GoBBLE v. 

Cobbled ‘kebl'd), pf/. a.) [f. Coppie v.14 
-ED!.}] Mended or put together clumsily (esp. of 
shoes), patched, botched ; see the vb. 

1575 GascoicnE I}’ks. (1587) 301 Learne to clout thine old 
cast cobled shoes. 1590 SpeNSER /*. Q. 1. iv. 28. 1622 
Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 229 Old shoes, but not cobled. 
1798 W. Ilutton A wfobiog. 19 As | could not afford to pay 
for binding, I fastened them together in a most cobbled 
style. 1864 Kwnicut /’assages Work. Life 1. i. 120 With 
patched hreeches and cobbled boots. 

Cobbled kgbld), Af/. a.4 Also 5 cobled. [f. 
CoBBLE sé.! or v.2 +-ED.] 

+1. Cobbled stone = CoBBLE-STONE. Olds. 

¢ 1435 Torr. P. 1298 Sir Torrent gaderid cobled stonys, 

2. Paved with cobbles. 

1853 G. P. Morris Poems (1860) 88 The omnibuses rumble 
Along their cobbled way. 

Cobbler (kgblo1). Forms: 4-6 cobelere, 5 
cobbeler, (cobulare, cobyller), 6 cobblar, 5-9 
cobler, 7- cobbler. [See CoBBLE v.!] 

1. One whose business it is to mend shoes. 

3362 Lana. P. Pt. A. v. 170 Clement be Cobelere caste of 
his cloke. ¢x4g0 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 602 Pictactarins, 
a Cobulare, or a Cloutere. 1486 BA. St, Albans ¥ vija, A 
Dronkship of Coblers. ¢1§15 Cocke Lored/’s B. (1843) A 
coryar And a cobeler, his brother. 1530 Patscr. 206 2 
Cobblar, sametier. 1621 SANDERSON Sevw, 1. 214 It is never 
well, when the cobler looketh above the ankle. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobter 59 Such a Cobler, as will not exchange either 
his blood or his pride, with any Shoo-maker or Tanner in 
your Realme. 1710 Brit, Apollo 111. No, 111. 32 The 
Richer the Cobler, The blacker his Thumb. 1766 GotpsM. 
Vic. W7, xx, Cobblers who mended shoes, never made them. 
1809 Ved. Frul. XX1. 496 The cobler’s memory cannot be 
so defective. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. 37 If the village 
cobbler made ‘ unhonest’ shoes, 

2. One who mends clumsily, a clumsy workman, 
a mere botcher. 

1594 Nase Terrors of Night To Rdr., They would 
rather be Tailors to inake, than botchers or coblers to 
amend or to inarre. x60x SHaks. Jnl. C.1. i. 11 Truely Sir, 
in respect of a fine Workinan, I am but as you would say, 
a Cobler. 168: W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 342 
A cobbler or botcher. 1791 Burns H’ks. \Globe 495 Thou 
cobbler, botching the flimsy socks of bombast oratory. 1811 
Byron Let. Dollas 21 Aug., He was beyond all the Bloom- 
fields and Blacketts, and their collateral cobblers. 

3. collog. ‘A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbibed throngh a straw or 
other tube’ ( Bartlett Drez. Amer. . 

(The origin of this appears to be lost ; various conjectures 
are current, ¢.g. that it is short for coddler's punch sense 6), 
and that it ‘patches up’ the drinkers.] ; 

1809 W. Irvine Antckerd, (1861 241 The first inventors 
of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, stone-fence, and 
sherry-cobbler. 1843 Dickens Mart. C/ys. xvii, This won- 
derful invention, Sir .. is called a cobbler. Sherry cobbler, 
when you name it long ; cobbler when you name it short. 

4. ‘A sort of pic, baked in a pot lined with 
dough of great thickness, upon which the fruit is 
placed ; according to the fruit, it is an apple or 
a peach cobbler’ U.S. ‘MWestern’, (Bartlett. 

+5. 

1385 .Vottinch. Corporat. Archives No. 1286 ‘Cobelers’ 
included in 'vecsella arborum’. 

6. Comb. a. attrii., as cobbler-poel; cobbler- 
fish, a West Indian fish, Blefharis crinilus, having 
long rays likened to a cobbler’s strings. b. pos- 
sessive comb., as cobbler’s awl, the bent awl used 
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COBBLE-STONE. 


by a shoemaker or cobbler ; a Lird, the Avocet, so 
called from the form of its beak; cobbler’s end, 
a waxed end (see Exp sé. 6 c); cobbler’s punch, 
a warm drink of beer or ale with the addition of 
spirit, sugar, and spice; cobbler’s wax, a resinous 
substance used by shoemakers for rubbing their 
thread. 

1759 B. Srinuincrreet Econ. Nat. in Mise. Tracts (1762) 
110 The “coblers awl. .goes every autumn into [taly. 1862 
Jouns Brit, Birds Index, Cobblers awl, the Avocet. 1823 
J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 75 A waxed thread (or *cobler’s 
end is to be passed tightly round it. 1845 Loxcr, Nurem- 
berg, Hans Sachs, the *cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle 
craft. 1865 Dickens AZut. >. 1v. xiv, I mostly use it in 
*cobbler’s punch. 1840 Marryat Ol/a2 Podr., I shall stick 
to them like *cobblers’ wax. 

Hence Co-bblerism, Co*bblership, the state or 
position of a cobbler, Co‘bblerless a. zonce-wid., 
without a cobbler. Cobbler-like a. and adz., like 
a cobbler or botcher. Co-bblery, the occupation 
of a cobbler, cobbling. 

1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 431 A cobbler .. in virtue of 
his cobblerism is actually much better than a king. 1885 
Ales. InNes in Athenzum 12 Dec. 764 Circumstances soon 
required a return to ‘our butcherless, bakerless, tailorless, 
cobblerless .. comfortless jungle’. 1576 GascoiGne Philo- 
mene Postscr. (Arb.) 119 Se how coblerlike I haue clouted a 
new patch to an olde sole. 1820 W. Tooke tr, Lucian 1. 
77 note, Lucian here purposely makes Micyllus joke a little 
cobler-like. 1838 Frser’s AZag, XVIII. 381 Far better. .to 
have taken to..tailorship or cobblership. 1886 Lupsock in 
Fortn. Rev. Oct. 467, I have myself tried an experiment in 
a small way in the matter of cobblery. 

Cobble-stone. Also 5 cobyl(1'-, 6 cobbyl-, 
6-7 coble-. A water-worn rounded stone, such as 
is used for paving; = CoBBLe sb.1 1. Cf. also 
CoBBLED ffl/. a.2 

¢ 1475 Hoc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 768 //ic rudus, a cobylstone. 
1530 PatsGr. 206/2 Cobbylstone, cafl/ox. 1610 HoLtanp 
Camden's Brit. 1.712 They..brought such a deale of coble- 
stones for ballais to their ships. 1810 // nd Jmsprow. Act. 34 
Paving or cobble stones. 1860 Aferc. Alar. Alag. VII. 208 
Rude houses, constructed of large cobble stones. 

attrib. 1879 C.E. Prart Amer, Bicycler, A..very stony 
way is difficult ; so is a cobble-stone pavement. 
+b. See quot. Oés. (Cf. CHERRY-STONE 1.) 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 84 Cobyllstone, or cherystone, Ze- 
trilla. 

Hence Cobble-stoned ff/. a., paved with cobbles. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma iv. 13 Bumping the 
lumbering vehicle along the cobble-stoned street. 

Cobbling (kpblin), 74/7. 5d. [f. CopsLE v.b + 
-ING1.] The action of the verb CoBBLE, q.v. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 44 Tbeir old former 
occupation of husbandry, cobbling, cookery. @1764 Lioyp 
Cobbler Tessingion (R.\, Cobbling extends a thousand 
ways, Some cobble shoes, some cobble plays. 1883 J. PARKER 
Lyne Ch, 306 A trumpery question of social cobbling, 

Co‘bbling, #//. a. [f. CopB.e v.1 + -1ne?.] 
That cobbles \sce the vb ); bungling, clumsy. 

1575 Futke Coufut. Docir, Purgatory (1577) 250 The cob- 
ling counterfecter of those epistles. 1587 Harrison 27. 
11. 1. (1877) 1. 34 When such cookes & cobling shifters shall be 
remooued. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 32 My Cobling hand. 

Cobbling-stone: see CoBLING-STONE. 

Cobbob, var. of CABOB. 

1704 J. Pitts Relig. & Alann. Mahometans (1738) 24 This 
is called Cobbob. 

Cobborne, obs. var. of Cos-1RoN. 

Cobby (kp bi’, a. [f. Con sb.1+-y.] 

1. (See quots.) dial. 

1691 Ray A. C. fords, Cobby, stout, hearty, brisk. 
{Hence in Kersey, Gairey, etc.) 1703 Tuoressy Let. 
Ray, Cobby, sawcy. 1781 J. Hutton Tour Caves (E. D.S.) 
4 Cobby, in good spirits. 1788 W. Marsuaty Z. Vorksh., 
Cobby, merry, cheerful. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. (Philgl. Soc.', 
Cobby, brisk, lively, in high spirits. 1873 Swaledale Gioss., 
Cobéy, pert, lively, cheerful, hilarious. *Cobby as a lop.’ 

2. Headstrong, arrogant. dzal. 

1785 W. Hutton Bran New iVark Epil., We were a happy 
people indeed till lately, till grown cobby; our family fell 
to wrangling. 1825 in BRockeTT. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.), Co44y, tyrannical, set up, proud. 1877 in 
Gd. Words XVIII. 5/1 ‘ George..is as cobby as sud be.’ 

3. Of the nature of, or like a cob (horse’. 

1871 Daily News 19 Jan., The paragon of cobby screws. 
1881 Standard 12 May 3/1 A good proportion of the mounts 
heing a little ‘cobby’. 

4. (Sec quot.) dal. [f. Cos sd.1 10.) 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (FE. D.S.), Coby (Linc.), applied 
to wheat, means short and full. 

Cob-castle, ‘A satirical name for any 
building which overtops those around it, morc 
usually applied to a prison’ (lfalliwell 1847-78). 

@ 1687 Cotton Voy. /ref, 1. Poems (1689) 197 A Castle 
there stood .. Upon sich a steep Rock.. ’tis prettiest Cob- 
castle e’er I beheld. 

(Cf. Codb-hal/ in the following: 1877 NM. W. Linc, Gloss., 
Cob-J/all, a small house standing in .. the Market-place at 
Kirton-in- Lindsey. ‘There is some reason for believing 
it to stand on the site of the prison of the Lord of the 
Manor.] 

Co-believer, -benignity, -bewail: sce Co-. 

Co-belli'gerert, a. and sd. [f Co- 2, 3.] 

1813 /din. Kev XXI1. 195 We have co-belligerents at 
least, if not allies, 1828 Weuster, Cobelligervent, a., carry- 
ing on war in conjunction with another power. 

Coberd(e, coberte ; scc Copparn, CUPBOARD. 

Cob-house: sce Cos sé.! and 2. 
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Cobill, cobill-nut: see Cosie!, Cos-nvv. 

Cob-iron, Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5 cobiren, 
6 cobern, cobborne, cobyron, cobb iron, 7 
cobiron, 7-9 cob-iron. Sce also CoBRARD. [app. 
f. CoB 56.1 6 + Iron, referring to knobs at the ends.] 

fl. ‘One of the irons on which a spit tums’ 
(Phillips); ‘the irons hing on the bars of the 
kitchen-range to support the spit’ (Forby). Also 
explained, since Ray, as=ANDIRON; but cob-irons 
and andirons are distinct. in early inventories. 

1485 Juv. in Rifon Ch. Acts 370,j cobiren. 1g02 Bury 
IV tlés 11850) 100 Spytts, rakks, cobernys, aundernnys, treu- 
ettis, tongs. 1552 /érd 140, 1 geue vnto my hostyes Cheston 
my cobbornes. 1611 Cotcr., Rosissoir, a Cobiron, or little 
Racke. 1615 Markuam Eng. //ousew. (1660! 69 The clean 
keeping and scouring of the spits and cob-irons, a 1626 
Bacon Phys. Rem. (J.), The implements of the kitchen, as 
spits, ranges, cobirons, and pots. 1674 Ray S. 4 Z. C. 
Words 62 Cob-iron, an Andiron. ax1825 in Forsy. 1871 
<archzol, XLIII. 222 The irons which supported the spit 
are still called cob-irons in Lincolnshire. 

Co-bi'shop. rare. [= lateL. co-episcopus, Gr. 
ouveniaxoros.] An associate or coadjutor bishop. 

1726 AytirFeE Paverg. 122 Valerius being advanced in 
years. .assum’d and made use of Austin as a Co-Bishop. 

+ Cobkey, Cobty. Ods. [f. Cop 7.13: one of 
the forms must app. be erroneous.] = CoBBING, a 
punishment used on shipboard. 

1582 &. A. ALS. Addit. 5008 If. 22a, 1. 3 They gaue hym 
a cobkey upon tbe capofthe mayn-mast. 1626 Capt. Smitu 
Accid. Vung. Seamen 4 The Marshall is..to see iene 
executed..as ducking at yards arme, hawling vnder the 
Keele. .setting in the bilbowes, and to pay the Cobty or the 
Morryoune. — 

+ Coblative, a. Obs. humorous. Of a cobbled- 
up sort. (A play on cofudative.) 

1606 Choice, Chance § C. (1881) 24 Oh cursed pelf, that 
makes such a Coblatiue Coniunction. 

Coble! (kowb’l). Forms: 1 cuopl, 5 kobil, 
cobyll, 5-6 cobill, 7~9 cobble, 4— coble. [ONor- 
thumbrian cvof/ appears to have no Teut. cog- 
nates; cf. Welsh ceudbal, ceubol ferry-boat, skiff, 
lighter (prob. :-OWelsh *czzfo/), Bret. caudal, 
which Silvan Evans identifies with Lat. campudlus, 
-tlus, described by Isidore (O77g. x1X. i. 25) as 
‘lembus, navicula brevis, que alia appellatione 
dicitur et cymba et caupolus (v.7. caupilus, -ulus)’. 
The word may be native in Celtic, and may con- 
tain the root cex-, caz- hollow. The ONorth. form, 
if correct, is not the direct parent of the present.] 

1. Sc. A short flat-bottomed rowing-boat used 
in salmon-fishing and for crossing rivers or lakcs. 
{In south Scotl. often pronounced cowd/e (kou'b'l). | 

950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 23 He astaz in lytlum scipe 
vedin cuople. ¢1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Nintan 504 Ane olde 
coble pare he fand, Pat mony hoilis in it had. c 1425 
Wynxtoun Croxz. vin. xxvili. 115 A lytil kobil thare that 
mete And had thame oure, but langere lete. 1536 BeLLen- 
DEN Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 146 Dongallus..come to the 
watter of Spey, and gat ane cobill to pas ouir the samin. 
@ 1670 SpatpinGe Frvoxub. Chas. J (1829! 33 The salmon fishers 
rowed cobles with nets to catch it. 1875 BuckLanp Log-dk. 
346, I went out in Mr. Miller’s Salmon Coble. 1884 Q. 
Victoria Afore Leaves 41 We took a short row on it [tbe 
lake} in a ‘coble’ rowed by the lead keeper. 

2. A sea fishing-boat with a flat bottom, square 
stern, and rudder extending 4 or 5 feet below the 
Lottom, rowed with three pairs of oars, and 
furnished with a lug-sail; used chiefly on the N.E. 
coast of England. 

1493 Newwminster Cartul. (Surtees) 195 A cobyll w* ij 
oyres. 1527 Vest. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 237 To the said Ed- 
munde a coble called the Margarete. 1565 IVid/s & Inv. 
AN. C. (1835) 246, I will that my wyfie shall haiue the best 
sea coble in hir custedye. 1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 194/4 This 
morning a Cobble, laden with Herrings. . was unfortunately 
cast away. 1791-9 Statist. Acc., [faddingt. VAI. 407 | Jam.) 
The fishers on this coast use two kinds of boats, the largest, 
called cobles, are different from the fishing-boats generally 
used, being remarkably flat in the bottom, and of a great 
length, measuring about 30 feet inkeel. 1845 Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club 11. 122 Embarking ina small coble, [they] were 
soon wafted across the tideway’. 

3. attrib. and Coneb., as coble-boat, -man, -7ace. 

1490 in Lad. Treas. Acc. Scotd. 1. 133 To the cobill man 
of Cambuskynrell quhen the King past owre—vs. 1614 
Marxuam {Vay to Wealth in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) Il. 
242 The fishermen, mackarel-catchers, nor the Cobble- 
men of the north-country, 1665 Lond. (Oxford) Gaz. No. 
18/4 (Newcastle) Three Coble-boats fishing. 1863 édécy’s 
Local Song-bk. 3 We rowed a coble race .. doon at Blyth. 
1866 Ilon. Mrs. Norton in A/acm. Alag. XIII. 181/2 
Gliding over its silver surface in the coble-boat fishing for 
trout and waking the echoes as they rowed home, 

Coble.* Variant of Canute: hodel is given as a 
common pronunctution of kabe/ in Flemish. 

(See Ligart Dict. of Walloon (Mons) s. v. combian.) 

2a 1400 Aforte Arth. 742 Ffrekes one be forestayne, fakene 
beire coblez In floynes, and fercestez, and I‘lemesche 
schyppes. ; 

Coble, cobler, etc., obs. ff Const, CopBien. 

Co-bless, -boundless: see Co-. 


+ Cobling-stone. Os. ?=CoBBLR-STONE, 
1681 Cotton IVoud. Peake (ed. 4) 56 As here thro’ cobling 
Stones, we stumbling wade. 
{In 


Cob-nut (kp*buzt). In 5 cobill, -ylle. 
carliest use cobill aut: cf. CoBBLE sd.!, Con sé.'] 


COBURG. 


1. A large nut of stout short ovate shape, borne 
by a cultivated variety of the hazel; also the 
tree. Also attrth., as in cob-nut bush. 

(¢1440 Vork A/yst. xv. 112 Two cobill notis vppon a 
bande, Loo! litill babe, what I haue broght. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.69 ACobylle nutt, szovacia. a1g00 Aledulla Gram., 
Moracia, hard notys long kepte.} 1580 Baret Adm, C714 
A Cobnutte, or walnutte, Caria basilica, Vine notx grande. 
1617 Mixsueu Duct. Ling., Cobunut, Belg. kop-not, nnx 
capitalis,a great nut, such as boyes play at Cobnut withall. 
1839 W.S. Coteman Hoedlands (1866) 159 ‘The filberts and 
cob-nuts of our gardens are supposed to be merely varieties 
originating in the common Hazel. 1866 reas. Bot. 337 
Short roundish nuts with a strong thick shell are called 
Cob nuts. 1889 Bouncer Uses of Plants 58 ‘The Hazel- 
nut... Its varieties, the Filberts..and the Cob-nuts (vars. 
grandis, glomerata, crispa) are largely grown in Mid Kent. 

b. Applied to foreign nuts; esp. /amatca Cob- 
nut, the seed of Ouphalea diandra; also the tree. 

1624 Forp Sun's Darling m. ii, | sweat like a pamper'd 
jade of Asia, and drop like a cobnut of Africa. 1866 77eas. 
Bot. 812 O, diandra is cultivated in St. Domingo and 
Jamaica, under the name of Noisettier or Cobnut, from the 
resembiance of the flavour of the seeds to that of the 
European nut. ‘ 

2. A game played by children with nuts. 

c3144o0 [cf. 1}. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 574/2 
Some suche prety playes .. as cheristone, mary bone, bokle 
pit, spurne poynte, cobbe nutte, or quayting. 1594 A/i97. 
Policy (1599) 186 Augustus so farre ahased the imperiall 
erauity, as to play with little children at cobnut. 1685 
Cotton Afontaigne 111. 92 To play at cob-nut, or whip 
atop. 1733 Baitey Colleg. Erasm. (1877) 56 They that 
are fit to play at cob-nut are fit to ride upon a hobby-horse. 
1847-78 HariiweL., Coé-vut, a game which consists iu 
pitching at a row of nuts piled up in heaps of four, three 
at the bottom and one at the top of each heap. All the 
nuts knocked down are the property of the pitcher. The 
nut used for pitching is called the cod. It is sometimes 
played on the top of a hat with two nuts, when one tries to 
break the nut of the other with his own, or with two rows 
of hazel nuts strung on strings through holes bored in the 
middle. 1885 ‘T. Moztey Remin. Towns, etc, 1. 402, 1 
must not forget the ‘cob-nuts’ or ‘hob-nuts’.. The boys 
perforated hazel-nuts, ran strings through them, and then 
battered them against one another, continually renewing 
the combat with the survivors. 

Cobolt, obs. form of CoBALT. 

Cobra (kéubri, kgbri). Short for Copra ne 
CAPELLO ; also applied with distinctive additions to 
other Indian vipers. Also aftrz}., asin cobra poison. 

1817 Asiatic Frué. (1818) VI. 227 The Cobra Manilla i, 
known on the Malabar coast as the bangle snake. 1836 ‘I’. 
Cantor in Asiat. Res. XIX. 92 Besides Cobras, there are 
other hooded serpents in this country. 1860 Gossr Row. 
Nat. Hist, 265 The sudden death of Curling, one of the 
keepers of the Zoological gardens, from the bite of a cobra. 
1879 Watts Dic?. Chem. 3rd Supp. 547 A weak solution of 
potash. .destroys the physiological activity of cobra poison. 

| Cobra de capello (kéwbra dz kape'lo.. 
[Pg.; = ‘suake with hood, hood-snake’. Pg. 
cobra:—L. colubva snake; capello hood, F. cha- 
jean. Various inaccurate representations of the 
Peg., as cobra capello, capella, di capello, occur.] 

The Hooded or Spectacle Snake (Aaja tripu- 
dians), avery venomous serpent found in India and 
adjacent countries, remarkable for its power of Gi- 
lating the neck and sides of the head when irritated, 
so as to produce the resemblance of a hood. 

1668 PAtl. Trans. 111. 863 Serpents. -which have an Head 
on each end of their Body, called Capra Cafelia. 1671 
Ibid. V1. 3093 Another sort, called Cobres Capellos, the 
most venomous of all. 1693 /ééd. XVII. 765 That Indian 
Serpent, call’d by the Portugueses Cobra Copello, whose 
flat Head is mark’d with the I’igure of a pair of Spectacles. 
1774 Gotnsm. Nat. //ist. 1V. 126 The cobra di capello or 
hooded serpent. 1860 H. Goucer 2 ¥7s. Juipris. Burmah 
xxili. 264 It was a large cobra capello. 1861 HvuLme tr. 
Moguin- Tandon i. V.i. 259 The spectacled serpent properly 
so called, or the Cobra de Capello. 

Co-breathe, ctc.: sce Co-. 

Co'bric, @. Chen. [f. Copra.] In Cobdric acid, 
the name given by Blyth to a very poisonous sub- 
stance obtained from cobra poison. 

1879 Warts Dict. Chem. 3rd Supp. 547. 

+ Co‘bridge-head, Naz, Obs. Understood to 
have been bulk-heads across the fore and after 
parts of the vessel. : 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 206, I hold nothing 
[é.e. no artillery} more convenient in ships of warre, then 
fowlers and great bases in the cage workes, and inurderers 
in the cobridge heads. 1855 Kinos.tey Hest. Ho! xx. 
(D.), A shelter, which was further increased by strong bulk- 
heads (‘ cobridge-heads ’) across the main-deck below. 

Co-bro‘ther. Brother in the same craft or oc- 
cupation ; =Fr. confrére. 

1589 R. Harvey 72. Perc. 16 A Minister that hath any- 
thing a fat benefice... will haue his Co-brother to assist him. 
1823 Lams “dra Ser. 11. xi. 306 My co-brethren of the quill. 

Cob’s-body, corruption of God's body, as an 
oath or asseveration. Cf. Cock sé.8 

1708 Motret'x Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 61 By Cob’s- Body 
I'll gratify your Ruffianships as you deserve, 

Cob-swan: sec Con sd.) 2. 

Cobty (Capt. Smith): see CoBKEY. 

Cobulare, obs. f. CoBBLER. 

Coburg (ké"bvig). A thin fabric of worsted 
and cotton or worsted and silk, twilled on onc 
side; an imitation of merino, for ladies’ dresses. 


COBWHB. 


1882 Beck Draper's Dict, Coburg, introduced shortly 


after her Majesty's marriage with Prince Albert of Saae- | 


Coburg ; most probably aiming at popularity through that | 


event. It was merely a modification of what had previously 
been known as Paramatta cloth. 


Co-burgess, -burgher: see Co-. 

Cobweb (kp-b\web}. l'orms: 4-6 coppeweb, 
(-bes), 4-7 copweb, 5-6 copwebbe, (also 4 cop- 
weft); 6 cobbewebbe, 6 7 cobwebbs, 6— cob- 
web. (ME. cofppeweb, f. coppe spider (see Cop?) 
+ Wes. Cf. Westphal. cobdenwebbe (Woeste 137 b), 
and Cos 54.4] 

1. The web or fine network spun by a spider for 
the capture of its prey ; also, the substance. 

1323 Aluurin. Gildh. Lond. (Rolls) 111. 415 Filade coppe- 
webbes. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 343 Lanfranc 
destroyede pe castes of be my3ti men as who destroyeb cop- 
web [z.7. attercrop weltes, copweft, attercops nestes], 1398 
— Barth, De P, RO xvi. xi. (1495) 767 Coppe webbe that 
is white and clene staunchyth blood. 1514 Barccay Cyt. + 
Uplondyshor. (1847) 13 With cobwebbes and dust. 1551 1. 
Witson Logitke so Spiders make their owne cobwebs with- 
eut any other helpe. 1570 Luvins J/anrp. 47/3 A cop- 
webbr, fela, arauca. 1596 Suaks. Sau. Shr.iw.t. 48 1s.. 
the house trim’d, rushes strew'd, cobwebs swept? 1747 
Westey Princ. Physic (1762) 30 Make six middling Pills 
of Cobwebs. a@ 1845 Hoop 7urtles vi, A cellar damp, With 
venerable cobwebs fringed around. 1860 Icmerson Cord. 
Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) If. 316 A limp band softer than 
silk or cobweb. 

b. A single thread spun by a spider. 
optical instruments.) 

1837 Gorinc & Pritcuarp J/icrogr. 50 There usually is 
in cobweb micrometers. .a set of teeth. .the said teeth com- 
mencing from the immoveable cobweb, or zero of the scale. 
1879 Ruti.ey Study Rocks vit. 53 The cobweb is aligned ou 
one of the faces of the crystal. 

+ 2. Threads similar to the spider's, produeed by 
other insects, ete. (cf. L. avduea and araneum.) 

1392 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xvn. clxxvii. (1498) 719 
There is a nother euyll that kepers of vynes calle Araneum, 
for of euyll blastes of wynde and corrupte reyne cometh 
and bredyth as it were copwebbes. 1577 B. Goocr //ervs- 
bach'’s usb. W. (1586) 104, Though Homer call the Wil- 
lowe a fruitelesse tree because.his fruite turneth into cob- 
webs before they be ripe, 1626 Bacon Sylea § 728 Catter- 
pillers have Copwebs about them which is a Signe of a 
Sliny Driness. 

3. fig. a. Anything of flimsy, frail, or unsub- 
stantial texture; esf. fanciful fine-spun reasoning. 

1579 Furxe Confut. Sauders 637 That you may see what 
soundnesse there is in his doctrine, thus he weaueth his 
copwebbe. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learu... iv. § 5 Copwebs of 
learning, admirable for the finesse of thread and worke, but 
of no substance or profite. 1656 Cowney Pind. Odes, Life 
« Fame i, In all the Cobwebs of the Schoolmens trade We 
no such nice Distinction woven see, As ‘tis To be, or Not to 
Be. 1 Beatriz A/instr. 1, lvi, The sophist’s rope of 
cobweb he shalltwine. 1850 ‘Tennyson J Weur. cxxiv, The 
questions men may try, The petty cobwebs we have spun. 

b. Any musty accumulation, accretion, or ob- 
struction, which ought to be swept away, like 
dusty cobwebs in a room. Zo have a cobweb tn the 
throad: to feel thirsty, or have a desire to drink. 

1581 Sipney 4 fol, Poctrie (Arb.) 46 Being so euill appar- 
relled in the dust and cobwebbes of that vnciuilage. 1684 
T. Burnet 7h. Earth 28 To sweep away these cobwebs of 
superstition. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) II. 171 As if 
--he could not take religion without taking, too, all the 
cobwebs and trumnery that have clung about it in some 
dirty corner of the nursery. 1844 W. H. Maxwet. Sports 
& Adv. Scotl. ti. (1855) 37 He felt a cobweb in his throat. 
1850 Cartyie Latter-d. Pamph. iii. (1872) 102 Let us brush 
the cobwebs from our eyes. 1862 A thenzuin 27 Sept. 397 
Be onfuiling specific for clearing away cobwebs from the 
rain. 

e. A subtly woven snare, entangling mesh. 

1649 G. Danie. 7rinarch., Hen. IV, xvii, "Tis All a thin 
Cob web of Policye, whose full extent Only the brooding 
Spider knowes. 1751 Jounson Aamdbler No. 10329 No 
snare more dangerous .. than the cobwebs of petty inquisi- 
tiveness. 1860 Kincstey A//sc. 1, 75 Break throngh the 
law-cobwebs. 

a. Cobweb law: see quot. 1547. 

(1547-64 Bavtowin Alor. Philos. u1.v, Lawes of men may 
he likened to cobwebs, which doe tye or hold the little flyes 
fast, but the great flyes breake forth and escape.) 1649 
Mitton £ikon. xviii. (1851) 470 Our Laws els were but 
cohweb Laws. 1762 Cuurcui.t Ghost un, (R.', This same 
decency .. like the cobweb laws, is still Broke through by 
great ones when they will. 

4. Short for Cobweb bird, a local name of the 
Spotted Flycatcher (A/uscrcapa grisola). 

*From its use of spiders’ webs in the construction of its 
nest’ (Swainson). 

1712 J. Morton Northampt. 426 This. .is here well-known, 
and vulgarly called the Copweb, 1862 Jouns Arzt. Birds 
Index, Codzwe5, the Spotted Fly-catcher. 1888 Cora. Alag. 
‘\pr. 380 The site of the present nest and one of its con- 
stituents gives two provincial names to the flycatcher— 
beam-bird and cobweb-bird. 

II. atirib. and Com. 

5. attrrh, or quasi-ad/. (chiefly fig.: sec 3. 

1607 S. Cotuins Ser. (1608) 55 Their cobweb-obiections. 
1611 B. Jonson Casiline wv. v, When I trust to your cob- 
web bosoms any other {treason}. . Let me there die a fly, and 
feast you, spiders. ¢ 1645 Howe t Lett. (N,', Divinity .. 
in comparison wherof all other knowledg is but cohweb 
learning. 1756-7 tr. Avysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 335 Thomas 
Aquinas's cobweb snbtleties. 1797 College, a Satire 7 
Cousign the pile subline To cobweb-honours and the dust 
oftime. 1809 W. Irvine Anichkerd. (1861) 146 The cobweb 
visions of those dreaiing varlets, the noets. 1855 Mortt.cy 


(Used in 


965 


Dutch Rep, i, ii, (1866) 368 These were but cobweb im- 
pediments which, indeed, had long been brushed away. 

6. Applied adjectivally to a light, finely-woven 
or gauze-like material. See also CoBWEB LAWS. 

1631 Celestina i, 7 What idle gyddy-headed braines are 
under those large and fine cob-web-veiles, ¢1755 Mrs. 
De.axy in /larper's Mag. (1884) July 260/1 She had a cob- 
web laced handkerchief. 1807-8 W. Irvine Saduag. (1824' 
80 Making sad inroads into ladies’ cobweb inuslins, 1867 
Ovuwa C. Castlemaine (1879) 22 The cobweb handkerchier 
lies before me. 

7. Comb., as cobweb-haugiug, -pill, -weaviug,; 
cobweb-headed, -like adjs.; cobweb micrometer, 
a micrometer with cobweb-threads instcad of wires ; 
cobweb morning (d/a/.), a misty niorning ; so 
cobweb weather; (cobweb bird: see 4). 

1646 Koxd. Ballads V1. 323 We see White- Hall with 
*cobweb-hangings on the wall. 1806 Fressenpen Dentocr. 
I. 45 Encyclopedists .. Steely nerv’d and "cobweb-headed. 
1663 GeruiER Counsel 93 Paper-like walls, *Cobweb-like 
windowes. 1776 Witnrrinc Brit. Plants 11796) IIT. 701 
With a cobweb-like wool interwoven, 1837 Gorinc & 
PritcnarD .Wicregr. 50, 1 now have recourse again to the 

cobweb micrometer and a deep object-glass. 1674 Ray 
S. 4 &. C. Words 61 “Cobweb-moruing, a misty morning. 
Norfolk, 1809 Med, Frul. XX1. 355, 1 immediately gave 
him a *cobweb pill, for..cobweb pills were among the hos- 
pital formule. a 825 Forsy Voc. East Angelia, *Copweb- 
weather, misty weather. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sadnag. (1824) 
229 Mustapha..had as clear a head for *cobweb-weaving 
as ever dignified the shoulders of a projector. 

Cobweb (kg'biweb), w. [f. pree. sb.) ¢rans. To 
cover or hang with cobwebs. Chiefly in fa. pple. 

Co'bwebbed, /f/. a. [f. Copwes sé. or v.] 

1. Covered or hung with cobwebs. 

1649 LoveLacr Pocurs (1864) 219 A cobwebb’d cot. a1844 
Iloop 7urtles vi, That cobwebb’d cellar, damp and dim. 
1870 Eche 15 Dec., The doors of that hot little theatre .. 
are closed and cobwehhed. 1870 Morris Larthly Par. 11. 
in. 333 Cobwebbed o’er amid the dust it lay. 

2. Hot, Covered with a thick interwoven pu- 
bescence; arachnoid. 

1828 WessTer cites Martyn. 1866 7reas. Lot., Col- 
webbed, covered with loose, white, entangled, thin hairs, 
resembling the web of a spider. 

Cobwebbery (kp biwe:bari). [f. Copwesn sh, + 
-ERY.] The spinning of cobwebs; a texture of 
eobwebs. fig. 

1837 CartyLe Jr. Rev. Il. 1. ii, Logical cobwebbery 
shrinks itself together. 1866 — Remein. (1881) 1. 287 Meta- 
physical controversies and cobwebberies. 1879 C. GeikiE 
Christ xxxviii. 424 Vheir cobwebbery of endless sophistries 
and verbal trifling. 

Cobwebby (kebwebi), a. [f. as prec. + -y.] 

1. Full of, or covered with, cobwebs. 

1859 7 inres 3 Dec. 6/4 Sounder views. .than have yet been 
able to penetrate the cobwebhy purlieus of the Admiralty. 
1883 F. M. Pearp Contrad, 11. 267 It was one of those 
dewy cobwebby mornings which September brings. 

b. Fot. Cf. CoBwEBBED 2. 

1870 Hooker Std. Flora 194 Leaves..white or cobwebby 
beneath. 

2. Of the nature of cobwebs ; resembling cobwebs. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew. m. (ed. 2) 168 Sometiines .. 
it will appear like Cobwebs, every time it is cut .. This 
cobwebby, ropy Condition of the Bread. 1881 Mrs, Ripnece 
Palace Gardets xxvii. 265 A pretty delicate cobwehby piece 
of lace. 1884 F. Buttes Watch & Clock. 172 A cobwebby 
film collects on the bright steel work. 


+ Cobweb lawn. Oés. [sec Conwrs sé. 6.) 
A very fine transparent lawn. 

1603 II. Crosse Vertucs Conturw., (1878 64 To couer his 
fine daughter Sib, with Copweb-lawne to catch butterflies. 
1640 in Entick Lonxdou 11. 174 Cohweb lawns, each 15 yards. 
c1645 Howe t Left. (1650) I. 4 Mrs. Vurner, the first m- 
ventress of yellow starch, was executed in a cobweb lawn 
ruff of that colour, at Tyburn. 1691 Satyr agst. French 21 
With Complements as thin as Cob-web Lawn. 

Jig. 1616 Beaum. & Fi. Scornfud Lady w. i, Such a 
proud piece of cohweb lawn. 

Co'bwebless, @. rare. Free from cobwebs. 

@ 1661 Kutter Worthies . 235 Westminster Flall .. built 
with copwebless beams, conceived of Irish-wood. 

Cobyle nut: sce Cos-xvt. 

Cobyron: see Cos-inon, 

Coca (kéuka). [a. Sp. coca, a. Peruvian cuca. 
G. de la Vega (transl. by Ricant) says ‘The 
Indians call [it] cwca, and the Spaniards coca’ 
(Comment, of Pertt vii. xy.).] The name in Bo- 
livia of Zrythroxjlou Coca, a shrub six or eight 
feet high ; hence, applied to its dried leaves, which 
have been employed from time immemorial, with 
powdered lime, as a masticatory, appeaser of hun- 
ger, and stimulant of the nervous system. 

1616 Buitoxar, Coca, an hearbe of India, the leaues 
whereof being bruised and mixt with the powder of Cockles 
or Oysters in their shelles burnt the Indians use in little 
balles to carry in their mouthes to preserue them from 
fainine and great dryth. 1625 PurcHas (’lerfms 1. 1694 
An herb..Coca which they carrie continually in their 
mouthes. 1712 I. Cookk Voy. S. Sea 205 ‘he Coca, or 
Cuca is a small Shrub, much abont the Bigness of the Vine. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 469 The use of Coca in Peru... is said to 
have originated with the Incas. 

b. attrib. and Contb., as coca-chewer, coca plant, 
wine, etc. 

1855 J. F. Jonnston Chent, Com. Life 11.158 ‘he coca 
leat resembles that of hemp, in the narcotic quality of di- 
lating the pupil. 1889 /’ad/ Wadd GC. 8 Jan. 7 3 The coca 


COCCIDIUM. 


lant. Coca wine and various other preparations of coca 
eaves are now also largely in use, 

Cocadrylle, obs. form of Crocopit.E. 

Cocaigne: sce CocKAIGNE. 

Cocaine kéukeain). [f Coca + -1nn, | Valgarly 
called koké'-n. } An important alkaloid obtained 
froin the leaves and young twigs of the eoca plant, 
valuable as a local anzsthesiant. 

1874 ScuortemMER Manual Carbou Coup, 483 Cocaine 
(Cy Ha NOvw is the active principle of the coca-leaves. 1886 
Brit. & Col. Druggist 31 July, Vhe valuable alkaloid cocaine, 
whose properties as a local anisthetic have created almost 
a revolution in ophthalmic and other branches of surgery. 


attrth, 1887 raituwaitre Retrosp. of Med. XCV. 11 
Cocaine Cotton for toothache. /é#d. XCIX. 371 Cocaine 
avzsthesia. 


llencc, Coca‘inize v. to treat or affect with co- 
caine, to render insensible by means of cocaine ; 
Cocainiza‘tion, treatment with cocainc; Co- 
cainism, the chronic condition produeed by ex- 
cessive use of cocaine asa stimulant. cf. a/coholrsnz). 

1887 Lacper Brunton Pharmacol, Therap. ‘ed. 3) 226 
Stimulation of [the nerve] produces contraction in the 
cocainised pupil. 

Cocao, obs. form of Cacao. 

+ Cocard. Ods. Also cokard. fa. F. coguard, 
-ar¢ old eock, fool, f. cog cock: sec -AnbD. Cotgr. 
has ‘cocard, a nice doult, quaint goose, fond, or 
saucie cokes’.] An old fool, simpleton. 

1393 Gower Couf. Il, 221 Wher was it euer er this befalle, 
That any cokard in this wise Betoke his wife for covetise ? 
a14q0o0-so dl lexauder 4472 Pus 3e comende faim on knees 
as cocards suld. c1430 Piler, Lyf Mauhode WW. xxin. 
1269) 84 If j leyde it doun a gret foole j were, and a gret 
cokard [cornart]. 2 een 

Hence + Cocardy [Fr. coguardte (in Godeftoy)]. 
folly. 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i. \xiv, (1869 100, I see in 
thee but folye and cokardye [wuserdye), 

Cocarde: see COCKADE. 

+ Cocasse. Obs. Uscd by Bale for a female 
cook (as if cookess ; but ef. . cocasse dial. ‘femme 
ou fille ridicule, femme ou fille ivrogne’, and sce 
Littré. 

1546 Bae ‘ue, Votartes 1.'1550) 77 Their processe was 
all agaynst the cocasses or she cookes of y* curates. 

Cocatoo, -tore, obs. ff. CovkAToo. 

Cocatrice, -tryse, obs. ff. Cock ATKICE. 

[Cocatrye, in one of the early edd. of Brink- 
low’s Complaint, where the others read Cocka- 
trice, gq. Vv.) 

Co-cause. [f. Co- 3 + Cavse.] = Concause. 

1812 S. T. CoveripGr in Southey Osniana 1, 240 Atheism 
..may have been a co-cause of the French revolution. 
a 1849 H. Co.eripce “ss. (1851) 11. 13 That .. was at least 
a co-cause. ; 

Cocautrice, obs. form of CocKATRICE, 

Coccagee (kp kigi:). Also ‘cock a gee, cok- 
aghee, cocko-gee, cockygee. [ad. modern Irish 
cac a’ ghéidh goose dung, from its greenish-yellow 

‘goose turd’) colour.) A cider apple formerly 
in high repute ; also, the cider made from it. 

In A Treatise ou Cyder-making 1753 p. 23 it is said ‘ This 
fruit is of Irish eatraction, the name signifying in that 
language Goose. turd .. Counsellor Pyne, who resided near 
Iexeter, and who had care of Sir Wilham Courtenay’s 
estates in Ireland, is said to have hrought it into England.’ 

1727 H. Starrorp Cyder-Frutts Devousk, in Langley 
Pomona (1729) 149, | must .. mention to you another sort 
{of cider} which hath not been heard of among us more 
than six or seven years: The name of it is Cockagee, or 
Cackagee (for the word, as far as I can learn, is Irish)... 
The fruit is originally from Ireland, and the cyder much 
valued in that country. 1834-47 Soutury Doctor Interch. 
xvi. (D., What in his parlance used to be called stingo or 
. Stire, cokaghee or foxwhelp, a beverage as much better 
than champagne as it is honester, wholesomer and cheaper. 
1842 L/orticult. Soc., Frutts 10 Coccagee. 1862 ANsrEeD 
Chauuel Isl. w. xxi. (ed. 2) 488 The coccagee carries off the 
palm for cider. 1889 Durrutp Xecoll. Trav. Abroad 6b 
It was not a Ribston pippin, a Foxwhelp, or..much les» 
the delicious Coccagee, or any other respectable Christiau 
apple of my believing childish days. 

Coceal, obs. form of Cock iL, knuckle-bone. 

Coece in Wyclif): see Cocker, searlct. 

Cocceian (kpks7iin, a@. and sd. [f proper 
name Coccerus.) Of or pertaining to the opinion 
of, or a follower of, John Cocceius, professor ol 
divinity at Leyden | where he died 1669); he held 
that the whole Old ‘Testament history was a foie- 
shadowing of the history of Christ and his church. 
lfence Cocce‘ianism. 

1685 R. Hawirtos Let. in Fatthful Contendings 1781 
204 Mr, Brackel was an opposer of the Cocceians, 1818 
Scot frt, Mdrdl. xii, What think ye o’.. Woodsetter? 
lle's, I doubt, a Cocceian. 1860 Trencu Synon. NV. J. 
Ser. 1. (ed. 5) 137 Those who at that t11me opposed the Coc- 
ceian scheme. 1886 Farrar /fist. (nterpr. vil. 38 Coc- 
evianism became proverbial for artificiality. ; 

Coccel, coccle, cocle, ols. forms of CockLr. 

Coccidium (kpksi‘diim . Sor. [mod.L., on 
type ofa Gr. *xoxkimov, dim. of xoxxis, -15-, dim. ol 
xoxxos grain, berry.) A spherical or hemispherical 
coneeptacle found in the rhodu-permious alga. 

1867 J. Hoca S/icrose, 0. . 274 Coccidium either occurs 
on tateral branches or is sessile on the face of the frond. 
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COCCIFEROUS. 


1876 Harvey Jet. Ded. 361 Fructification in hemispherical 
sessile coccidia, containing oblong spores on a central axis. 

+ Cocciferous, a. [f. L. coccum berry + fer- 
bearing + -ovs.] Berry-bearing. 

1727-51 in CuHamBers Cyc, 1755 in JoHNson (quoting 
Quincey). | 

+ Cocci'gerous, @. Obs. [f. L. coccum berry 
+ -ger bearing +-ous.] Berry-bearing. 

1657 Tomuinson Rezou's Disp. 283 Some grow into tall 
trees, others coccigerous which are lower. 

Cocein (kgksin). Chem. [f. mod.L. coccies 
Coccus +-1n.] A peculiar nitrogenous principle 
obtained from the cochineal and other insects. 

1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 11. 881/2 Analogous to the pecu- 
liar animal matter of cochineal, coccine. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict, Chem, 1. 1060 Coccin.. resembles gelatin in some of 
its characters, albumin and fibrin in others. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Coccin ..in combination with chitin and an oil.. 
forms the integument of insects. ‘ 

+ Corecinated, Apf/.a. Obs.~° ‘Clad in scarlet ’ 
Cockeram 1623). 

+ Cocecinean, a. Obs.—° 
(Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

+ Cocci‘neous, a. Obs. [f. L. coccine-us scarlet 
+-ous.] Scarlet. 

1654 R. Coprincton tr. Hist. [ustine 291 Two young 
men .. remarkable .. by their .. coccineous paludaments. 
1693 P/il. Trans. XVII. 687 Flower and Seed of a coc- 
cineous Colour. ; 

Co‘ccinin. Chem. [f. L. coccin-us scarlet + 
-IN.] A substance, C,, I1,,O,, obtained from 
carmine-red. —1879 in Watts Dict. Cher. rst Supp. 

Co-ccinite, 4/7. [f. as prec. +-ITE; named 
1845.} A mineral found in particles of a reddish 
brown colour, and of adamantine lustre, on selenide 
of mercury. r850 in Dana. 

| Cocco. Also 9 cocoa, coco, Z/. cocoes. 
The tuber of an Araceous plant Colocasia esculenta 
or taro-plant, cultivated in the West Indies as an 
article of food. Also called coco-, cocoa-root. 

1756 P. Browne Yasnaica 332 The purple cocco, and 
Tannier..The roots supply tbe poorer sort of people with 
what tbey call Bread-kind. 1866 7veas. Bot. 305 Cocoa- 
root or Coco. 1887 D. Morris Linn. Soc. Frul. Bot. XX1V., 
What are known as Cocoes..form an important element in 
the food of West-Indian negroes. 1887 G. MasseE :6cd., 
Report on the disease of ‘Cocoes’ in Jamaica. 

Cocco (in Wyclif): see Cocke, scarlet. 

Coccogni‘dic, cocco‘gnic. Chem. [f. L. 
coccum berry + trivial name of Daphne Guidtum, 
a species of Mezereon, named from Gnidus or 
Cnidus, an ancient town of Caria.] In C. acéd, an 
acid, crystallizing in quadrangular colourless prisms, 
obtained from the seeds of Daphne Guidium. 

1863-72 in Watts Dict. Chent. 1. 1060. uy 


Coccognin (kpkggnin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-IN.] A crystallizable substance, C,,H,,O3, yielded 
by the seeds of the Mezereon. 

Coccolite (kgkélait). Aviz. [f. Gr. Kxoxxos 
grain, etc. +-LITE.] A granular variety of pyroxcne 
of green or greenish colour. 

ror W. Nicuorson F7vd. Ser. 1. V. 105 As to colour, 
coccolite is mountain, grass, and olive-green. 1879 RuTLEY 
Study Rocks xiv. 291 The sporadic crystals which occur in 
altered limestones are varieties of pyroxene, usually cocco- 
lite. 1884 Dana A/in. 215 White coccolite is a granular 
variety. The original coccolite was green. 

Coccolith kgkélip). Bro/. [f. Gr. xdxxo-s grain 
+Aidos stcne.] The name given (by Prof. Huxley) 
to minute round or oval disk-like organic bodies 
found in deep-sea dredging, and also fossilized in 
chalk. Now generally believed to be of algal 
nature. 

1868 Huxtey Lay Serm. (1870) 206 The chalk, like the 
soundings, contains these mysterious coccoliths and cocco- 
spheres. 1875 Dawson Dawz of Life iv. 69 The Cocco- 
liths appear to be grains of calcareous matter formed in 
minute plants adapted to a deep-sea habitat. 1878 HuxLey 
Phystogr. xvi. 267 Multitudes of very minute saucer-shaped 
disks, termed coccoliths, which are frequently met with 
associated together into spheroidal aggregations, the cocco- 
spheres of Wallich. 

Coeco-plum : see Coco-PLUM. 

Coccosphere ‘kgkosfie1). Azo/. [f Gr. edxxo-s 
grain, etc. + opaipa globe.] A spherical mass of 
associated coccoliths found in deep-sea dredging or 
floating at the surface of the occan. 

1868 Huxiey Lay Serm. (1870) 205 Bodies similar to 
these ‘coccoliths’ were aggregated together into spheroids 
which he [Dr. Wallich] termed ‘coccospheres’. 1869 G. 
C. Watticu in Sed. Opin. 10 Feb. 271/1. 

Cocco'steid. /alvont. A member of the 
family Coccosteidw of ganoid fishes, which includes 
the fossil genus Coccosteus [f. Gr. Kéxxo-s grain, 
berry + 6g7€ov bonc], so called from the berry-like 
tubercles with which the plates were covered. 

1862 Dana Jan. Geol. 279 The Coccosteids have a fish- 
like tail, and swim by means of it. 

Coccule (kgkizl). Bot. [ad. mod.L. cocculum : 
dim. of coccum berry.] A small berry or coccus: 
sec quot. 

1835 Linnuty /ztrod. Bot. 1. ii, A pericarp of dry elastic 
pieces or coccules, 


‘Died into scarlet’ 
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Cocculi‘ferous, a. Bot. [f. prec. + -FEROUS.] 
Bearing coccules. 1847 in CRAIG. 

|| Cocculus indicus. Also 6-8 coculus 
india. [mod.L. cocculus little berry, znudices 
Indian.] The commercial name of the dried ber. 
ries of Anamirta (formerly Alenispermium) Coc- 
culus, a climbing plant found in Malabar and 
Ceylon; the berry is a violent poison, and has 
been used to stupefy fish, and in England to in- 
crease the intoxicating power of beer and porter. 

15gt Percivat, Sf. Dict., Torvisco, a kind of shrub 
whereon Coculus India groweth. 1693 PAi/l. Trans. XVII. 
762 The Natsjatam or Battavalli, which is the Coccudus 
Jndicus of our Shops. 1742 Lond. 5 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 
4 57 Witness wbat I am afraid is too true, that some have 
made Use of the Cocudus /udia Berry for making Drink 
heady .. but .. this is a violent Poison. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
59 Cocculus indicus ..is used for adulterating porter, 
though .. a heavy penalty is inflicted upon brewers detected 
in so doing, and upon druggists who supply brewers. 

Hence a xonce-vb. 

1844 J. F. Hewett Parsons & Widows v, Wiring, grop- 
ing, and cocculous-indicusing trout. 

|| Coceus kp*kds). [mod.L., a. Gr. kéxxos grain, 
seed, berry, kermes-grain: see ALKERMES, In 
sense 2, earlier botanists used L. cocczemz.] 

1. The genus of Homopterous insects which in- 
cludes the Cochineal (C. cactz), the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain (C. z/#cis\, the Lac insect (C. Lacca), 
and numerous species hurtful to many plants. 
Applied in Pharmacy to the dried female of the 
cochineal insect. 

1763 WoLrFE Cochineal in Phil. Trans. LIV. 95 The in- 
sects creep out of their coccusses from the beginning of June 
till the middle of August. 1813 Bincley Axim. Biog. (ed. 
4) III. 197 The coccus or cochineal of the peach tree. 
1835 Kirpy Had. §& Lust. Anim, 1. ix. 299 The die of the 
purple is mentioned in scripture as well as that of the 
coccus. 1874 Luppock Orig. & Alet. Jus. i. 26 The male 
Coccus is a minute, active insect, with 4 large wings. 

2. Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fruit, which 
burst with elasticity from the common axis, 

3800 J. Hurt Bot. I. 114 A _coccum can be easily dis- 
tinguished by thatinark. 1821 S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangem. 
Brit. Plants 199 Coccum. 1830 LinpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
120 Fruit separating into distinct cocci. 1870 HooxeEr 
Stud. Flora 75 Geraniez .. capsule beaked, of several 
1-seeded awned cocci. 

Coccy- (kgksi). Short for coccygo-, combining 
form of Coccyx; as in coccy-pubal, -pubic 3; Coc- 
cya lgia, Co:ccyody’nia = CoccYGoDyYNIA. 

183x R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 119 The antero-posterior, 
or coccy-pubic [diameter].. is measured from the summit 
of the coccyx to the symphysis of the pubes. 1857 Buttock 
Cazeanx’ Midwif. 32 Coccy-pubal line. 1872 F. Tuomas 
Dis. Women 121 Coccyodynia consists in a peculiar con- 
dition of the coccyx. . : ‘ 

Coccygeal (kpksi'd3z7al), a. [f. med.L. coccyge- 
2s of the coccyx +-AL.] Pertaining to the coccyx. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 95/1 The coccygeal vertebra. 
1871 Darwin Desc. Afan I. i. 30 A thread-like structure 
runs down the axis of the sacral part of the spinal canal, 
and even along the back of the coccygeal bones. 

Coccy'gean, a. = prec. 

1836-9 [opp Cyct. Anat. 11, 834/1 The coccygean branch. 
1863 Lye. Avtig, Alan xxii. 452 In all living birds the 
tail-feathers are.. attached to a coccygean bone. 

Coccygeo-, combining form of L. cocefge-us 
(see CoccYGEAL). Hence Cocey:geo-a'nal (muscle), 
-mesente'ric (vein), etc. 

1836 Topp Cycé. Anat. I. 176 Coccygeo-anal .. muscle. 

Coccygo- [Gr. xcxxiyo-], bef. a vowel coccyg-=, 
combining form of Coccyx. Coccyge-ctomy, 
Coccygo'tomy, surgical excision of the coccyx. 
Coccygody‘nia, pain in the coccyx as a chronic 
disease, 

+ Coccyn. Obs. [ad. L. cocctnum scarlet, coc- 
ctna scarlet garments, from coccinus = coccineus 
scarlet, f. coccztm scarlet, Gr. koxnos the kermes or 
scarlet grain insect: cf. Coccus. (Also, in Wyclif, 
corruptly coctin, -yx, -un.)] Scarlet, scarlet 
raiment. 

1382 Wyciir Nev. xvii. 4 The womman was enuyround 
with purpur, and coccyn, ¢ 1450 A/ivonry Saluacioun 4621 
In coccyn cledde thay the. 


Coccyx (kgksiks). Anat. [L. coccyx, a. Gr. 
xdxkug, -Dy- cuckoo, also in Galen the os coccygis, 
or cuckoo bone, so called because in man it was 
supposed to resemble the bill of the cuckoo.] 
The smal] triangular bone appended to the point 
of the sacrum and forming the termination of the 
spinal column in man, formed by the coalescence 
of four mdimcntal coccygeal vertebrae; also, an 
analogous part in birds or other animals. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Afax 493 In Dogs and Apes there 
are three coniugations proceeding out of the Coccyx or 
rump-hone. 1754-64 SMELLIE AZidwif. I. 75 The Coccyx is 
moveable at its connection with the Sacrzm as are also 
the four bones that compose it. 1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ 
Human Species 52 \n the sheep of central Asia the tail 
disappears and is reduced to a simple coccyx. 

Coce, variant of Cosk v. Oés. to barter. 

Co-centric, variant of CONCENTRIC. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 1. 283 Displayed in 
three co-centric semicircles. 


COCHLEA, 


Coch, coche, obs. forms of Coacu, Coven. 

| Cochee. Oés. [in pylles of cochee, ad. F. pilules 
cochées, ‘a certaine composition of Pills, which 
purge the head very strongly’ (Cotgr.).] 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health xi. 10 b, Ones or twyse a weke 
take of the pylles of Cochee. 

Cochen, obs. form of CUSHION. 

Cocheni'llin. Also cochenelin. [f. cochen- 
tlle, COCHINEAL+-1N.] The colouring matter of 
cochineal, carmine. 

1819 J. G. Cuitpren Chem. Anal. 309 Cochenelin is the 
name given by Dr. John to the red colouring matter of the 
cochineal insect. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cochenilline, a 
synonym of Carmine. 

Cocher(e: see CoAcHER. 

Cochering: see CosHERING. 

Cochin-china (kg'tfin tfoina). Name of a 
country in the Eastern Peninsula; hence, short 
for Cochin-China fowl, a breed of poultry from 
Cochin-China. 

1853 Excycl. Brit. 11. 3562 The Cochin-China or Shang- 
hae is the largest breed we have, 1861 Sat. Kev. 3 Aug. 
125 Patriarchally employed in watering bis flowers, feeding 
his cochin-chinas, or inspecting his pigs. 

Cochineal (kg'tfinz7l). Forms: 6-8 cochen- 
ille, cochinelle, 7-8 cochineel, -inele, -eneal, 
-enile, 7- cochineal ; also 7 cochenel le, -anele, 
-oneel, cochinella, cochonillio; 6 cuchinilla, 
7 cuchineel, -inile, -eneale, -anel, coucheneele, 
-enille; 6-7 cutchenele, 7 cutcheneale, -ineale, 
-yneale, -aneale, -anel(e, -oneal(e; (7 quitch- 
ineel, chochineel, scutchenel, etc.). [a. F.cochen- 
tlle, ad. Sp. cochinilla or It. coccinigha. The 
latter is evidently a deriv. of It. cocczno, L. cocctmum 
searlet robe or vesture, It. cocetneo, L. cocctneus 
scarlet-coloured, f. cocczm scarlet, ‘grain’, orig. 
‘berry’, in It. cocco ‘ graine to dye scarlet with’ 
\Florio), Sp. has also cochinilla ‘wood-louse’, 
dim. of cochina ‘ sow’, and it has been said that 
cochinilla ‘cochineal’ is the same word, from the 
resemblance of the dried cochineal insects to 
wood-lice in the same state; but this is app. a 
secondary association arising out of the fortuitous 
identity of the words.] 

1. A dye-stuff consisting of the dried bodies of 
the insect Cocczs cacti, which is found on several 
species of cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. It is 
used for making carmine, and as a brilliant scarlet 
dye; also in medicine as an antispasmodic, ete. 

It was at first commonly supposed to be the berry 
or grain of a plant: see Coccus, ALKERMES. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 63, I have laden for 
your account.. five Roves of Cochinelle, very excellent 
good, and of fine colour. 1598 Florio, Cocinigiia, a kinde 
of rich flie or graine comming out of India to dye scarlet 
with, called Cutchenele. 1598 Sy_vesterR Du Barias 1. 1. 
i. (1641) 86/1 There grows untill’d the ruddy Cochenel. 
1600 Hak.uyt Voy. (1810) III. 72 The berrie of Cochenile, 
or any other berrie, fruit .. or earthe, fitte for dying. 1604 
E. G{rimston] D’Acosta’s Hist. Indtes w. xxiii. 275 Small 
wormes breede in the leaves of tbis tree ..this is that 
Indian Cochenille, so famous, and wherewith they die in 
graine. 1624 Capt. Smitn Virginia vi. 225 Wee..tooke 
her with .. fiftie Chests of Cutchanele. a 1683 OLDHAM 
Poet. Ws. (1686) 27 And truckt for Indigo, and Cutchoneal. 
170oz Loud. Gaz. No. 3863/3 The Dixwell Ketch .. richly 
laden with Cochenile, Coco, Logwood, etc. 1822 Imison 
Sc. §& Art II. 186 Wool is died Scarlet..by Cochineal. 186 
TyLtor Axahuac ix. 227 Vanilla and cochineal were first 
found in Mexico. ; 

2. The colour of cochineal-dye, scarlet. 

1632 Massincer Alaid of Honour vy. 1, And I.. Will have 
my points of cochineal and yellow. i F 

3. The insect (Coccas cact?) which produces this 
dye; more fully coch¢neal-tnsect. 

(1594 BLunpevit E-rerc. v. xi. (ed. 7) 555 The chiefe Mer- 
chandizes that come from Mexicana into Europe are.. 
Cochenilles to dy with, etc. 1603 Breton ost with 
Packet, 1 haue sent you likewise a Tunne of Cuchiniles.] 
1697 Damrier Voy. (1729) I. 228 The Cochineel is an 
Insect, bred in a sort of Fruit much like the Prickle-Pear. 
1730 Rutty Cackineal in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 268 The 
Curious may be now assured of a Thing which has been 
very uncertain for so many Years, that the Cochineals were 
really little Animals. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane uu. 171 
Thus cochinille Feeds on the Indian fig. 186x Hucne_ tr. 
Moguin-Tandon w. 1. i. 71 The principal care which is 
required in rearing the Cochineals. 1870 Yeats .Vat. 
fist, Comun. 344 The cochineal insect is small, rugose, and 
of a deep mulberry colour. ' 

4. Cochineal /iy: the cactus-plant, Opzertia 
(Nopalea) cochinillifera, on which the cochineal- 
insect feeds. Also cochineal-tree. 

1697 Damrier Voy. (1729) I. 124 The Fryars get plentiful 
Incomes .. in other places where they plant Cochoneel- 
Trees. 1794 Martyn Noussean’s Bot. xxi. 289 The Cochi- 
neal Fig on which the insect of that name feeds. 

+Cochle. 0és. rare. [app. direct ad. L. cochlea 
shell: but cf. CockLe.} A shell-fish, a mollusc. 

1610 tr. Camden's Brit. Eeee v, There be cochles also in 
exceeding great abundance, wherewith they die a Scarlat 
colour. [Here some late edd. misprint ‘ cockles ’.] 

|| Cochlea (kyklz)a). [a. L. coclea, cochlea snail, 
snail-shell, screw, water-screw, ad. Gr. coxAias of 


samc meanings. ] 


COCHLEAN. 


+1. a. A spiral staircase [so Gr. xoxAias]. b. 
A screw. ©. The water-screw of Archimedes. 

1538 LeLanp /¢i. I. 107 There is also a Chochlea with a 
Turret over it, where the Kepers of the Castelle say 
Edwarde the ‘Thirdes Band came up thorough the Rok. 
1641 Evetyn A/em. (1857) I. 32 Inventions for draining off 
the waters .. by buckets, mills, cochleas, pumps, and the 
like. 1642 Witkins ATath, Magick U. XV. (1648) 275 ‘Their 
invention of Archimedes .. which is usually called Coch- 
lea, or the water-screw. 1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 370 
One must needs ascend in a single revolution of the Cochlea 
or spiral. .twice the height of a man. ; 

2. Phys. The spiral cavity of the internal ear. 

1688 I. Crayton in Ail Trans. XVII. 993 They have no 
Coclea, but instead thereof there's a small Cocleous or 
twisting Passage. 1845 Topp & Bowman Phys. Anat. Il, 
74 The cochlea is, in shape, very like a common snail-shell. 
187z Huxvey Phys. viii. 211 The cochlea .. tt is supposed, 
enables the mind to discriminate the quality rather than 
the quantity or intensity of sound. . 

3. Couch. A spiral univalve shell; a snail-shell. 

1846 WoRCESTER cites Craps. 

Cochlean (kp‘kl¢jan), a. Aor. [f. prec. +-Aan.] 
-= COCHLEAR 2. 

1842 BranvE Dict. Sctence, Cochtean, a term used in de- 
scribing the zstivation ofa flower, etc, 

Cochlear (kp*kl7\41), a. [ad. L. type *cochledr- 
?s pertaining to a cochlea, actually occurring only 
as the neuter noun coc h)ledr or coc(h legre a 
spoon, whence sense 2. Cf. I*. cochléarre.} 

1. Phys. Pertaining to the cochlea. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 575 ‘Vhe cochlear branch 
of the acoustic nerve. 1877 Burnet Zar 126 The cochlear 
canal starts at the outer and lower corner of the vestibule. 

2. Bol. in cochlear xstivation, a form of imbri- 
cated <estivation, in which one petal being larger 
than the others, and hollowed like a helmet or 
bowl, covers all the others. 

1835 Linpiey /ntrod. Bot. (1848) Il. 376. 1870 BENTLEY 
Bot. 212 A form of zstivation..to which the name cochlear 
has been given. were 

|| Cochleare (kekl7,éerz). Jed. [1..: see prec.] 
A spoon or spoonful (in prescriptions’. 

1708 in Kersuy. 1731 in Baicey vol. I]. 1864 in Wepster. 
Cochlearifo'liate, ¢. #o/. [f. as next + Fo- 
LIATE.} Having spoon-shaped Icaves. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. J 
Cochleariform (kgkléjé-riffim), a. [f. L. 
coc(h tedrt- spoon + -ForM. Cf. F. cochléariforme.} 
Spoon-shaped. 

1836-9 Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 544/1 This tubular projection. . 
is what has been called the cochleariform process. 1848 
Dana Zooph, 432. 1856 8 W. Ciarx Van der Hoeven's 
Zool. 1. 321 Palps dilated at apex, cochleariform. 

Cochlearin (kpkljérrin). Chem. [f. Coch- 
lear-ta (officinalis) scurvy-grass +-IN.}] A crystal- 
line substance obtained trom Scurvy-grass. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1062 Scurvy-grass camphor 
or Cochlearin. 

+Cochleary, 2. Ols. [f. L. coc(h)lea (see 
above) + -ARY; cf. CocHLEAR.] Rescmbling a 
snail-shell, spiral, winding. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Jseud. Ep. wi. xxiii. 167 That famous 
{horn].. hath anfractuous spires, and cochleary turnings 
about it. @166x Futcer WVorthies u. oh) Cocleary turnings. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 8 Nature hath fitted it [Butter- 
fly's tongue] with that spiral or cochleary contrivance. 

Cochleate (kgklzjeit), 2. [ad. L. coc(h jledt-as 

screw-formed, spiral, f. coc(h)/ea.] Formed like 
a spiral shell + twisted, spiral. (Chiefly Aot.) 
_ 1835 Linpey /utrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 348 Cochleate, twisted 
in a short spire, so as to resemble the convolutions of a 
snail shell. 1859 C. Dresser Audi, Bot. 382 Cochleate 
legume .. when the legume is twisted. Ex. Lucerne. 

Co'chleated, 2. [f as prec. + -ED.] = prec. 

@ 1728 Woopwarp Fossils (J.), Two pieces of stone .. of 
a cochleated figure. 1874 Dunglison’s Dict. Med. 231 1 
Cochleated, Winding like the spiral shell of the snail. 
Having the shape of the cochlea. 

Cochleiform (kgklZiffim), a. [f. L. coc(h tea 
{see above) + -(1)ForM. Cf. F. cochléiforme.] 
Formed like a snail-shell. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Co'chleous, 2. Ods. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Spiral, screw-like. 

1688 [. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 993 A small Co- 
cleous or twisting Passage. 1713 Dernam Phys. Theol.vu, 
ii. 382 In the Goose .. there being Cochleous Canals. 

Cochlidiospermate (kekli:dio,sp5-ame't), a. 
Bot. [f. Gr. woxatdio-v, dim. of «oxAias snail + 
onméppa seed +-aTE.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cochlidiospermate, seeds which are 
convex on one side and concave on the other, owing to 
unequal growth, or anomalous structure, as in Veronica. 

Cochliocarpous jkg-klio;ka-spas), a. Ror. [f. 
Gr. woxAi-as snail, spiral (see CoctiLE.s) + xopr-cs 
frnit +-ous.] ‘A term applied to fruits that are 
Spirally twisted’ (Syid. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

* Covchlite. Palvont. [f mod.L. cochlites, f. Gr. 
kuxAos spiral sea-shell + -1TE.] A fossil spiral shell. 

(1695 Woopwarp Navé. //ist, Earth w. (1723) 203 The 
Bodyes which are call‘d, by Naturalists .. Cockiitz.] 1698 
Motyneux in Phil, Trans. XX. 219 Without any Mixture 
of Cochlite, Belemnite.. or such like extraneous Matter. 
1811 Pinkerton Pefral. V1. 584 A cochlite, or sea-snail, 
found in a vein of gold in Transilvania. 
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+ Cochour(e. [obs. f. Covcner.] 
dog which cotichcs or lies low. 

14.. Seven Deadly Sins 76 in Pol. Rel. & Le Poems 217 
He..kepith ine low lyke a cochoure. 1601 F. Tate //onseh, 
Ord, Edw, 118 59 (1876) 45 A partringer who shal have in 
his custody two doges cochours . ij faucons for partriges. 

Co-churchwarden: sce Co-, 

Co'cin, co’cinin Watts). Chem. [f. Coc-o+ 
-In.] A fat (glyceride of cocinic acid) existing in 
coco-ntt oil. Co-cinate, a salt of Coci-nic acid, 
a fatty acid obtained from coco-nut oil. 

¢ 1865 Letuesy in Circ. Sc. 1. 95/1 The oleine amounts to 
about 71 per cent., and the..cocine or cocinine, to 29. 
1863 72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1063 Cocinin, cocinate of 
glyceryl, the .. neutral fat corresponding to cocinic acid. 

Co-ci'tizen. [Co- 3: cf Concirizen.} Fel- 
low-citizen. 

1488 Pinnipton Corr. 57 Variance .. betwixt my cocitisins. 
1868 Kirk Chas. Bold 111. v. i. 297 The dearest of our co- 
citizens. 1875 Stusss Const, //ist. III, xx. 417 The lord 
mayor and thirteen ‘co-citizens’.. chose two citizens. 

Cock (kek), 5.1 Forms: 1-3 coe, 1 kok, cocc, 
4-6 cok, coke, 4-5 cokke, 5 cokk, kocke, 5-7 
cocke, 4- cock. [OE. cocc, coc, kok; cf. ON. 
kokkr (rare, according to Vigfusson only once in 
Edda), and V. cog (13th c. in Littré). 

Though at home in English and French, not the general 
name either in ‘l’eutonic or Romanic ; the latter has deriva- 
tives of L. ga//ns, the former of OTeut. *havon-: Goth. 
hana, OS. and OHG. ano, MDu. have, Du. Aaan, MHG. 
han, Ger. hahn, ON. hanit, Sw., Da. ane, OF. hana which 
scarcely survived into MIZ. Phonetically, it is possible that 
coce ist—OTeut. “kvkho-, from same root as CHiIcKEN 
Chevkino-) viz. *henk-, kuk-. But its frequent early spelling 
in OF. with & (kok, kokke, etc., 4 times out of 5 in Gregory's 
Past.) looks rather as if it were considered foreign ; for & is 
rare, except in foreign words. Also its use in one (later 
mixed) text of the Salic Law, vii. 6 (MSS. of 8-9th c.), ‘si 
quis coccum aut gallinam furaverit’ where other MSS. have 
gallnnr, and the Malberg glosses have aunas, cannas for 
channas=original Teut. /an-, rather favours its being 
Romanic. In any case, this shows coccexs in the Latin of 
Northern Gaul, a century before the earliest known English 
instances. (Kilian 1577 has in Du. ‘kocke vets = haen’, 
but the status of this is uncertain.) Wherever the name 
arose, it was prob. echoic: ef. sense 4.] 

I. The domestic fowl. 

1. The male of the common domestic fowl, 
Gallus domesticus, the female being the Hen. 
(Often called in U.S., as in Kent, so0ster.) 

c897 K. ELrreD Gregory's Past. \xiii. 459 Donne greet se 
lareow swa swa kok on niht .. Dzs cocces deaw is dat he 
micle hludor singd on uhtan. c1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. 
xxvi. 34 Aurpam pe coce (Lindisf § Rushw. hona] crawe 
priwa. c1o0o E.Fric Gloss. Nomina Avium (Zup.) 307 
Gallus, coc. c1000 Sax. Leechd. WI. 6 Ponne coccas 
crawan. a@12zg0 Owl §& Night. 1679 Pe seolve coc bat wel 
can fihte. a1300 Cursor JM]. 15571 (Cott.) Ar be cock [z7. 7. 
cok, koc, cokke] him crau to-night. 1377 Lanoei. P. 7. Ti. 
x1x. 410 Pat acounted conscience At a cokkes fether or an 
hennes! 1398 Trevis Barth. De P. R. xu. xvii. (1495 
425 Yf the cocke se a goshawke, anone he cryeth to the 
hennes and fleeth awaye. 1440 Promp. Parv. 281 Kok, 
bryd, gallus. 1577 2B. Gooce Leresbach’s Hrsb. (1586) 
157 b, Amongst all other householde Poultry, the cheefe 
place is due to the Cocke and the Henne. 1594 Suaxs. 
Rich, Fl, ve iii. 209: The early Village Cock Hath twice 
done salutation to the Morne. 1632 Mitton L'4ldlegro 49 
While the cock .. to the stack, or the barn-door, Stoutly 
struts his dames before. 1667 — 7. L. vit. 443 The crested 
Cock whose clarion sounds The silent hours. 1756-7 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) [V. 308 The vanes for shewing the 
sitting of the wind represent stags instead of cocks. 1801 
Srrurt Sports 4 Pasi. ui. vii. 249 Sent his man to the pit 
in Shoe-Lane, with an hundred pounds and a dunghill cock. 
1814 Worpsw. £.xcurston y. 807 Roused by the crowing 
cock at dawn of day. 2 ; 

b. in various proverbial expressions. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 140 Ase me seid, pet coc is kene on his 
owune inixenne. 1444 Pol. Poems (1859) If. 215 An old pro. 
verbe groundid on sapience, Alle goo we stille, the cok 
hath lowe schoon. 1509 Barciay S/iyp of Folss (1570) 91 
The yonge Cocke learneth to crowe hye of the olde. 1589 
Puttennam Lng. Poesie wt. xviii. (Arb.) 199 As the olde 
cocke crowes so doeth the chick. 1839 Hat.am ///st. 
Lit, uw. iv. § 62 Having purposely sacrificed this cock to 
“Esculapius. 

2. There are many refcrences to the formerly 
prevalent amusement of cock-/ighting ; also to that 
of cock-throwing, esp. at Shrovctide. IWAzfpprng or 
thrashing the cock, a sport practised at wakes and 
fairs inthe Midlands, in which carters, armed with 
thcir whips, were blindfolded, and set round a 
cock, to whip at random; see Brand /0f. Antig. 
(Shrove-tide.. 

1409 [see cock-thrashing in 23]. ¢1430 /low Good Wipf 81 
in Babees Bk. 40 Go not to be wrastelinge, ne to schotynge 
at cok [v7.7 at be cok]. 1516 A. Honseh. Acc. Mar. 2 in 
Brand s. v. Cock-th rowing, Item to Master Bray for rewards 
to them that brought Cokkes at Shrovetide at Westm’. xxv. 
1546 Plumpton Corr. 20 Theare is apoynted a great num- 
ber of gentlemen to meite at coxxs at Sheifeild. a 1625 
FretcuHer //nom. Lieutenant 1. i, Ye shall have game 
enough, I warrant ye; Every man’s cock shall fight. 
a1640 J. Suytu Lives Berkeleys U1. 4591 Brand) Hee also 
would to the threshing of the Cocke, pucke with Hens 
blindfolde and the like. 1677 Loud. Gaz. No, 1130/4 The 
sending in of Cocks to fight at Newmarket. 1783 Povr 
Robin(N){Shrove-tide), There shall store of cocks, By cock- 
brain’d youths, then suffer knocks. 1824 {esto New. [. 
448 To fad himself set up like a cock on Shrove Tuesday, 
for Mr. Landor to shy at. 1856 Emerson Eng. 7rarts, 


A kind of 


COCK. 


Manners Wks. :Bohn) IL. 45 A gentleman [said] ‘Lord 
Clarendon has pluck like a cock, and will fight till he dies’. 

b. Hence Cock of the game now GAME-cock, 
qv.), fighting cock; a cock bred and traincd for 
cock-fighting. (Also fig. of persons: cf.7. 70 
live like fighting cocks; to have a profusion of the 
best food, to be supplied with the best. 

1675 VunKe Conufut. Doct, Purgatory (1§77) 127 No 
maruell but you must crowe like a cocke of the game 
1579 Ivey Luphoes (Arb.) 106. 1580 Nortun Llntarch 
(1676) 44 Promising to give him such hardy Cocks of 
the game. 1601 Hottanp //iny I. 279 Not only these 
cocks of game, but the very common sort of the duughill 
1607 Torset, Four. Beusts (1673 504 Take the stones of 
a fighting cock. @1661 Futter WWorthies (1684 161 (Ile} 
was a Cock of the Game, being the only Man of Note.. 
.. who lost his Life to save his Queen and Country. 1792 
II. Brooke Fool of Qual, Il, 113, My adversaries, on all 
sides, are such cocks of the game. 1823 WrtLtscron in 
Gurw, Disp. X. 569 Vhe Portuguese are now the fight nz 
cocks of the army, 1826 Connett Rur. Nides | 1885) IL. 
107 [They] live tike fighting-cocks upon the labour of the 
rest ofthe community. 1861 Gren. P. Tnomrson Aud? Alt. 
III. cliv. 154 It is maintained in opposition, that they lived 
like fighting-cocks, 

e. fig. Thal cock won't fight (vulgar): that will 
not do, not ‘go down’. 

1850 LTuackeRAY J’cvdennis |xvii, ‘Tell that to the marines, 
Major’, replied the valet, ‘that cock won't fight with me’, 
1850 Kincsurny Ad. Locke xxiv. (1874! 179, I tried to sce 
the arms on the carriage, but there were none ; so that cock 
wouldn't fight. 

3. ‘The crowing of the cock in the early moming 
has led to the use of the expressions first, second, 
third cock, etc., to express points of timc. 

(c 1386 Cuaucer M4iiler's T. 501 Whan that the firste cok 
hath crowe. — HNeeve's 7. 313 Til that the thridde cok 
bigan to synge.] ©1440 /fomrydon 783 At the fryst cokke 
roose hce. 1525 Jestes Widow Edith in Brand s. v. Cock. 
crow, 1 shall not lye, till after the first cok. 1573 Tusser 
/Insb, (1878 166 {see the whole section]. 1605 Snaxs. 
Lear wi. iv. 121 This is the foule Flibbertigibbet ; hee begin 
at Curfew, and walkes at firste Cocke. — J/acé, 11. ill. 27 We 
were carowsing till the second Cock. 1632 Litucow 7 raz. 
vn. 337 They sup’d, and were iouiall, and at the first Cocke 
went foorthto the woode. 1842 Loncr. Sf. Stvd.1.iv, Here 
we are, half-way to Alcala, between cocks and midnight. 

4. Asan imitation of the cluck of the bird. 

¢1386 Cuaucer son's Pr. T. 457 Nothing ne list him 
thanne for to crow, But cried anon cok, cok, and up he 
sterte. 

5. A figure of the bird mounted on a spindle, a 
a vane to turn with the wind ; a weather-cock. 

1605 Suaks. Leary m. ii. 3 You Cataracts, and [lyrricano’s 
spout, Till you haue drench’d our Steeples, drown the 
Cockes. @ 1659 Cleve. AnD Model New Rel. 2 What News 
at Babel now ? how stands the Cock? 


+b. A toy of the shape of a cock or fowl. ? Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) § 172 Children have also litile 
Things they call Cockes, which have Water in them; 
And when they blow, or whistle in them, they yeeld a 
Trembling Noise. /éid. (1677!§ 176 Boyling ina full Vessell 
giveth a bubbling sound, drawing somewhat near to the 
Cocks used by Children. 

IT. Kiguratively applied to men. 

6. One who arouscs slumberers, a watchman of 
the night ; applied to ministers of :eligion. 

(1386 Cnaccer Prof. 823 Amorwe whan pat day gan for 
to sprynge Vp roos oure hoost and was oure aller cok.} 1614 
T. Apams Dewl’s Banguet 120 No noyse to waken the 
Sybarites, unlesse the Cockes, the Ministers .. Few will 
beleeue Christs Cocke, though hee crowes to them that 
the day is broken. 187: J. Larwoop /°4. Clerical Anecd. 
162 In the ages of ignorance the clergy frequently called’ 
themselves the Cocks of the Almighty. 

7. Leader, head, chief man, ruling spirit ; for- 
merly, also, victor: said also of things. Cock of 
the school: the leader in games, fighting, and the 
like. Cock of the walk: the chief person of a 
circle, coterie, etc. See WALK. 

154z N. Upatt /rasm. Apoph. 164 The contrarye [side 
to dice] to this.. was called venus, or Cous, and yt was 
cocke, the beste that might be cast, 1982 Sipney 1 fol. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 43 Alexander and Darius, when they straue 
who should be Cocke of thys worlds dung-hill. 1652 Suircey 
Brothers (N.), She may be cock o' twenty, nay, for aught 
I know, she is immortal. 1670 J/oral State Eng. 113 


To be the Cock of all thein with whom he converses. 1672 
Marvect Ach. Transp. 1. 218 “Tis Sir Salomon’s Sword, 
Cock of as many men as it hath been drawn against. 1695 


Corton Efigr. of Vartial 115 Hermes, Master of Fence, 
and Fencer too, The Cock and Terror of the Sword-men’s 
Crew. 1712 ApvISON Spect. No. 131 Pg Sir Andrew i. 
grown the Cock of the Club since he left us. 1729 Awirt 
Grand Question, At cuffs I was always the cock of the 
school. @ 1734 Nortu Life Ld. Guilford (1808) I. 63D 
The post, as they call it, of cock of the circuit. 1840 
Tuackeray Catherine viii, He was the cock of the sche i 
out of doors, and the very last boy in. 1855 MiitLey 
Dutch Rep. (1861) 1. 253 In the states assembly they wer: 
then the cocks ofthe walk. 1876 F. E. Trottope Charm cog 
Fellow 1. vi. 70 He hruised his way to the perilous glory of 
being cock ot the school. 

+b. Hence, perhaps, the phrase Zo ery cock: 
?to acknowledge someone) as victor, Oés. 

1513 Dovcias .#vets xi. Prol. 120 Becum thow cowart, 
craudoun recryand, And by consent cry cok, thi deid is 
dycht. ; 

8. collog. One who fights with pluck and spirit. 
Hence a familiar term of appreciation among the 


vulgar, 


COCK. 


1639 Massincer Unxat. Combat u. i, He has drawn 
blood of him yet. Well done, old cock! 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. Progr. 1. 112 Hox. 1 woulda fought as long as Breath 
had been in me. Greatheart. Well said, Father Honest 
..thou art a Cock of the right kind. 1710 Brit. Apollo 
III. No. 31. 3/2 ‘The Young Cock cry’d I will Not meddle 
nér make. 1725 Batwtey Erasin. Codlog. (1877) 378 (D.), I 
am going to an old club of merry cocks [vetestissémuin 
Gallornuin contuberniunt] to endeavour to patch up what I 
have lost. 1771 Smottert //umph. Cl. 1. 6 May, let. ii, 
The doctor being a shy cock. 1837 Dicxens Pickw. xliv, 
‘Do you always smoke arter you goes to bed, old cock?’ 
1842 S. Lover Handy Anay ni, ‘That’s right, my cock,’ 
said he to Murtough. 

III. Of other birds, etc. 

9. The male of various other birds. See also 
attrib. uses in 21, CocK-BIRD, COCK-SPARROW, etc. 

?ex13zzesin Ned. Ant. I. 168 Fesant henne ant fesant cocke. 
1393 Lanct. #. P7. C. xiv.172 And whan be pocok caukede 
ber-of ich took kepe, How vn-corteisliche be cok hus kynde 
forth strenede. c14z0 Liber Cocorutt (1862) 36 Tho fesaunt 
kok, but not tho henne. ¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 762/26 
Hic filicus, a telle cok. Hec filica, a telle hen. 1530 
Patscr. 206/2 Cocke, a he byrde. 1576 Freminc Panoplic 
Ep. 354 Pigeons bring foorth two egges, the first a cocke, 
the second a henne. 1870 Braine Excycl. Rural Sports 
862 Avoid killing a hen pheasant, except on. .the increase of 
the hen birds to such a degree as to out-number the cocks. 

b. In names of birds, as Buack-cock, GoR-cock, 
HeatH-cock, Moor-cock, Pféacock, Wooepcocn, 
etc., q. v. 

e. Short for Woopcocx. Often attrib. 

1530-1691(impliedin CocksuooT]. 1741 Compl. Fant.-Piece 
il. 1, 323 Seeking for Cocks or Snipes about Plashes. 1870 
Brains Encycl. Rural Sports § 2658 It is distressing. .to 
witness the shifts that both cocks and snipes are put to. 
/éid. The sportsman must not expect great success in cock 
shooting in a very severe frost, 

10. + Cock of fd (¥. cog @ Trade}: 
cock. Cock of the mountain or wood: the Caper- 
cailye. Cock of the North: the BRAMBLING. 

1562 J. Huywoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 25 His dronken 
red snout, I would haue made as oft chaunge from hew to 
hew, As dooth the cocks of Inde. 1649 Futter Just 
Alan's Fun. 29 A bird peculiar to Ireland, called the Cock 
of the Wood, reinarkable forthe fine flesh and follie thereof. 
1678 Ray lWillughby’s Ornith. 172 Capercaillie, Yetrao 
zrogallus, The cock of the mountain or wood. 1772 Forster 
Hudson's Bay Birds in Phil. Trans. LXI1. 395 The great 
cock of the wood is as big asa turkey. 1807 Sir W. Bow tts 
in Lett, rst Earl Malmesbury (1870) 11. 34 To shoot any 
Cocks of the wood..of which we hear such famous accounts 
here. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. 504 The Brambling, 
or Cock of the North, was rather a rare winter visitor. 

ll. Blue, harvest, salmon cock: local names of 
a salmon in one of its stages. 

1677 JOHNSON in Ray’s Corr. (1848) 127 A salmon cock, 
which some call a half-fish, usually about twenty or twenty- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 1861 Ac? 
24 § 25 Vict. c. 109 § 4 Whether known by the names.. 
salinon. .grilse, botcher, blue cock, blue pole. /éd/d. Pugg- 
peal, harvestcock, sea trout..or by any other local name. 

IV. Technical applications. {The connexion 
of some of these with this word is doubtful.] 

12. A spout or short pipe serving as a channel 
for passing liquids through, and having an appli- 
ance for regulating or stopping the flow; a tap. 

The origin of the name in this sense is not very clear : the 
resemblance of some stop-cocks to a cock’s head with its 
comb, readily suggests itself; but some of the earlier quo- 
tations seem to imply that the power of closing the ‘cock’ 
was no essential feature, i. e. that a cock was not necessarily 
a stop-cock, but that the word simply meant a short spout for 
the emission of fluid; in others it appears to be=nozzle or 
mouthpiece. But in German, 4afz has been used in the 
same sense for an equally long period, and an example of 
1503 in Grimm has ‘ wenn es (ein kind) einen han ufgewint, 
so louft der wein aller aus’ (if the child turns a cock, all the 
wine runs out), clearly referring to a stop-cock. 

1481 90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 353 Item, to a 
founder for mendyng of the kok viije¢. 1580 Baret Adv. 
C 718 A cock in a condit to let out water, papilla; wi 
petit bout persé, qu'on wet an bout de tuianx des fontaines 
par les quels Teane sort. 1593 Kites & Mon. Ch. Durh. 
(1842) 70 The Laver of marble, having many litle cunditts 
or spouts of Brasse, with xxillj cockes of Brasse rownd 
ahout yt. 15896 Haxincton AZetam. Ajax (1814 7 Towhich 
pipe you must have a cock or washer to yield water with 
some pretty strength. 1607 Suaks. 7¥ezon u.ii. 171, I haue 
retyr'd me to a wastefull cocke, And set mine eyes at flow. 
1611 Corvat Crudities 29 Artificiall rocks most curiously 
contrived by the very quintessence of art with fine water 
spowting out of the cocks. 1611 Cortcx., Alarnouset, the 
cocke of a cesterne, or fountaine, made like a woinans dug ; 
any Anticke Image from whose teats water trilleth. Cavedle 
.. the cocke, or spout of a conduit. 1621 QuaRLes Arga- 
dus § P. (1678) 64 Beneath, a rocky Cistern did retain The 
water, sliding through the cocks of Cane. 1654 WarREN 
Unbelievers 28 Uniesse faith be the conduit-pipe, and cock 
to conveigh this water. 1655 Mra. Worcester Cent. fav. 
§ 68 To turn two Cocks, that one Vessel of water being con- 
suined, another begins to.. re-fill. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 337 The water being let through a Cock of above an 
inch bore into a little wheel of wood, made with Ladles to 
receive it. 1681 Piount Glossogr. {see Cock-a-noop, Ety- 
mol.} 1727 Brapiny Faw. Dict. s.v. Distilling, The 
Vessel has a Channel, through which the Water incon- 
tinently runs by loosening the Cock. 1743 RK. Maxwett 
Trans. Agric. Scotl. 344 | Jam.) Let go that water by means 
ofa spigget and fosset, or cock and pail, as we call it in 
Scotland. 1833 ict 3 & 4 Will. JV, c& 46 § 97 The said 
comunissioners may provide one or more fire engines and 


fire cocks or plugs. 
b. 70 turn the cock: to open it. Fut! cock: 


with the cock full open. 


a Turkey- 
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1622 T. Stoucuton Chr. Sacrif. viii. 97 Whereby we 
turne the cocke of this conduit, and so draw the water of 
life. 1728 Pore Deetc. 11. 170 Thus the small jett which 
hasty hands unlock Spirts in the gardner’s eyes who turns 
the cock. 1884 Pall A/all G. 19 May 11/1 To turn on all 
the taps full cock. 


e. with defining attributes prefixed, as daiz-, 


_ feed-, four-way-, gage-, otl-, slop-, turn-, water- 


cock, etc.: see these words. 

13. In fire-arms, a part of the mechanism for 
discharging the piece, consisting of a lever capable 
of being raised and then brought down by the 
trigger; varying in shape and use with the succes- 
sive changes in the construction of firearms: 

a. in a matchlock, a lever for holding the match and bring- 
ing it down on the powder in the touch-pan ; in a 
flintlock, a spring-lever for holding the flint and striking it 
down upon the steel; @. in a percussion-lock, a spring 
hammer which strikes the cap on the nipple, or, in centre- 
firing guns, causes the needle to explode the cartridge. 

So called from its original shape | Hildebrand); similarly 
hahn in German, Aaen, haat in Du. from end of 16th c. 
(Connexion with It. cocca notch \of an arrow) appears to be 
unproved.) 

1566 Eart Beprorp Jfurd. Réizzio in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. clxxxvi. II. 213 One Patricke Balentine .. offered a 
dagge [pistol] agaynste her bellye with the cocke downe. 
1590 Sirk J. SmytH Disc. Weapons 47 And if their peeces be 
Petronells, then if their stones should happen to breake, or 
not to stand right in their ceckes, whereby they should 
faile to strike just .. or being of match, if their matches be 
not good and stiffe, and well set in their serpentines or 
cockes, they also shall faile in their discharging. 1599 
Suaks. Hex. V, 1.1.55 Pistols cocke is vp, and flashing 
fire will follow. 1613 Voy. Guéana in Harl, Mise. (Malh.) 
III. 186 Had their match in cock ready to discharge. 1660 
Boye New Exp. Phys. Mech, xiv. 89 The Cock falling 
with its wonted violence upon the Steel, struck out of it .. 
many..parts of Fire. 1685 Lov. Gaz. No. 2045/4 Left in 
an Hackney Coach on Tuesday 23d Instant, a pair of 
Pistols with each two Cocks and one Barril. 1911 J7¢7. 
& Sea Dict. (ed. 4\, The Cock half bent ; Is the usual stand- 
ing of it, when neither cock’d nor quite down. 1809 WEL- 
LINGToN in Gurw. DésS. LV. 447 With his firelock nearly 
at the position of the charge with his thumb upon the cock. 
1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 1.1. xi. 55 Never put the 
caps on before loading; the cock may slip, even with the 
best lock. 

b. Al cock, at (on) futi cock: with the cock 
drawn full back, or in the position in which 
pulling the trigger will cause it to act. d?/ (on) 
hatf-cock with the cock lifted off the nipple (or 
off the steel in flintlocks) to the first catch, but 
not drawn up so that the trigger can act (cf. quot. 
1711 in prec... Also fig. (Here really a verbal 
sb., from the verb. ] 

1745 Desacutiers Nat. Philos. 1, 108 The gun being at 
Half-Cock, the Spring acts upon the Tumbler with more 
Advantage. 1837 Disratu Corr. w. Sister 21 Nov. (1886) 75 
H. Liddell. . flushed with his Durham triumph, had been at 
half-cock all day. a@1845 Hoop Ghost xv, Off he went, 
Like fowling-piece at cock! 1861 W. H. Russet in 
Tiunes 29 July, In one stack I saw muskets on full cock, on 
half-cock, and with hammers on the nipple. 1873 B. 
Stewart Conserv. Force vi. 159 A rifle at full cock, with a 
delicate hair-trigger, is a very good instance, 

+14. Part of a plough as formerly made. Ods. 

1523 Fivzuers. Hust, § 3 The partes of the plowe.. the 
ploughe-fote, the ploughe-eare or coke, the share, the cul- 
ture, and ploughe-mal. /é7d. § 4 And some men have in 
stede of the plough-fote, a piece of yron set vpryghte in the 
farther ende of the ploughe-beame, and they calle it a coke, 
made with .ii. or thre nyckes, and that serueth for depenes. 
1790 W. Marsnart Afidd. Count. Gloss. (E. D.S.) Cock, a 
species of draft-iron of a plow. See Clevvy. 1819 REES 
Cycl. s.v. Plough, Uhere is also a cock or a sort of crank, 
fixed by ascrew and nut, so as to keep the share in its proper 
situation when the plough is drawn backwards. 

15. The pointer, needle, or tongue of a balance. 

1611 Coter., Brayette .. the tryall, tongue, or cocke, of a 
Ballance. 1708 15 Kersey, Cock, the Needle ofa Ballance. 
1833 J. Hotranp J/anuf. Aletals (Cabinet Cycl.) Il. 295 
The cock, or pointer, which makes a right angle with the 
beam, will stand upright when the weighing is accurate. 

b. The style or gnomon of a sundial. 

1673 R. C, Zable Alph. ied. 31, Gnomen, the stile, or cock 
of a diall. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und, § 463. 133 Sun- 
dials, when the shadow of the Cock by passing over the 
lines of the hours .. show the stay of the time sliding by. 
1708 J. Smitu Hovol. Disguis. 30 A large Dial made with 
a double Cock, that is with two Cocks of the same size 
fixed together. 1823 G.Cranp Jechuol. Dict. s. v. Contpass, 
By turning the dial about, the cock or style stands directly 
over the needle. 

16. Clock-making. An overhanging bracket at- 
tached to the plate of a watch or clock to sup- 
port the outer end of the pivot of a wheel or 
pendulum ; as the dadance-cock of a watch. So 
I*. cog, Ger. hahn. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1286/4 A round small Silver Watch 
.. with a steel Chain ..a brass Cock, an endless Screw. 
1696 DrrHam Artif. Clockni. 4 The wrougnt piece which 
covers the Ballance, and in which the upper Pevet of the 

3allance plays, is the Cock. 1798 7raus. Soc. Arts XVI. 
307 The cock screwed to the potance plate. 1884 F. Britten 
Watch & Clockm. 20 \n the centre of cock jewel. /éiad. 116 
The top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is carried ona cock. 

17. The bush of a block or sheave, in which the 
pin revolves. Also Coak. 

1627 Carr. Smitu Seaman's Gram.v. 19 Shiucrs.. is a 
little Wheele fixed in the middest with a Cocke or Pin. 1678 
Pratiips, Cocks (in Navigation), little square Rings of Brass 
with a hole in them put into the middle of some of the 


cock. 


greatest wooden Shears [zésfr. for Sheaves] to keep them 
from splitting by the pin of the block whereon they turn. 
1768 E. Buys Dict. Terms Art s.v. Cocks, (on Ship-board). 

48. The mark at which curlers aim. 

1787 Burns Tam Saison’s Elegy iv, When to tbe lochs 
the curlers flock..Wha will they station at the cock? Tam 
Samson’s dead! 1815 Scott Guy A/. xxxii, ‘ About the folk 
that was playing at the curling, and about auld Jock Steven- 
son that was at the cock.’ 

19. stang. Short for cock-and-buti story: A fic- 
titious narrative, a canard, 

1851 Maynew Lond. Labour 1. 214 Getting rid of what 
are technically termed ‘cocks’; which, in polite language, 
means accounts of fabulous duels, etc. 1860 Sata Bodding- 
ton Peerage: Hoppe), News of the apocryphal nature known 
as ‘cocks’. 

20. = Penis: Ger. hahn, hihichen. 

1730-36 in Baitey (Folio. 1737 tr. Rabelais 1. 185 nole. 
{So in ed. 1807 (Longmans, etc.) J. 169, and ed, 1849 (Bohn) 
I. 135.] (The current name among the people, but, pudoris 
causa, not admissible in polite speech or literature; in 
scientific language the Latin is used. In origin perhaps 
intimately connected with sense 12.) 

V. dlrib. and Comb. 

21. attrib. In sense of ‘male’: a. of birds. 

1sss Eprn Decades W. Jad. 1.1. (Arb.) 67 Cocke chikyns. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. iv. (1586) 159 b, If you 
woulde have all Cocke Chickins, you must choose such 
Egges as be longest and sharpest. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) 
§ 239 Cock-birds, among Singing-birds, are ever the better 
singers. 1760 Epwarps icc. Bird in Phil. Trans. LI. 836 
Produced from a turkey-hen and a cock-pheasant. 1842 
Penny Cyel. XXIII. 144/1 Each cock-bird [ostrich] will 
have its fair share of incubation. 1888 Pal/ Mall G.1 Feb. 
4/2 A sympathetic ‘ cock fowl’ singing as best he can. 

b. more generally. 

1632 Brome Northern Lassi. v, Are you the Cock-bawd 
to the Hen washere? 1676 Suapwe tt Virtuoso 1.i, To see 
a cock-lobster dissected. c 1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cock-oyster, the Male. /éid., Cock-piiup, a supposed 
Husband toa Bawd. 1865 J.G. Bertram //arvest of Sea 
xiil, (1873) 266 While there are the cock and hen lobster, I 
never saw any difference in the sex of the shrimps. 

22. attrib. Chief, leading ; ‘crack’: often with 
the notion of swaggering, assuming the highest 
place. 

1628 Foro Lover's Melanch. v. i, Oh, thou cock-vermin of 
iniquity! 1672 Marvett Aeh. Transp. 1. 64 The Cock- 
Divine and the Cock-Wit of the Family. 1687 SHADWELL 
Fuvenal Ded. Aiij b, I will not say as a Cock Translator 
does of Lucretius. 1690 Crowne Ang. Frier 1. i. 4 The 
cock-drinker, cock-fighter, and cock-wencher o’ Christen- 
dom. 1693 Tate in Drydeu’s Yuvenal 11697) 28 A Cock- 
Zealot of this preaching crew. 1826 Cospetr Rar. Rides 
(1885) Il. 260 A big white house, occupied by one Goodlad, 
who was a cock justice of the peace. 1865 Pall Mall G. 
tr July 32 The cock attorney of the place. 

b. Highest in position, most prominent, chief. 

165: CartwriGHt Cert. Relig. 1.15 Hudled up together 
in a rick with one cock-sheave above the rest. See Cocx- 
FEATHER, and Cock-maTE. 

23. Comb., as cock-bag, -freder, -feeding, -house, 
-main, -pen, -shears, -watk ; cock-1 umped, -irodden, 
ppl. adjs.; cock-and-hen-paddle (see Cock- 
PADDLE); cock-brass = COCK-METAL; cock-bread, 
specially prepared [ood for fighting-cocks; -}cock’s- 
egg (see quots., and cf. CocKATRICE) ; + cock- 
glade =Cock-sHooT ; + cock-head (see quot. and 
Cock’s-HEAD) ; cock-mass, mass at cock-crowing ; 
cock-money = CuCK-PENNY; cock-pace, a strut- 
ting step like that of a cock; cock-pecked a. (said 
of a wife, after hexz-pecked ,; cock-setter, one who 
sets the cocks in a cock-fight; + cock-stele, a 
stick to throw at a cock at Shrovetide (see Cock- 
THROWING) ; +cock-thrashing (cf. sense 2); cock- 
watch (see quot. and 16). 

1611 MarkHam Country Content. 1, xix. (1668) 87 Stow 
your Cock in a *Cock-bag. 1834-43 Soutney Doctor clxiv. 
(D.), You feed us with *cock-bread and arm us with steel 
spurs. 1626 Raleigh's Ghost in Harl, Misc. (Math.) I. 
531 Every minute he produced new and unnatural *Cocks- 
eggs. .hatched them from the devilishness of his policy, and 
brought forth serpents to poison all Europe. @ 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Cock’s-egg, an abortive egg, without a 
yolk. 1883 Muss Burne Shropsh. Folklore 229 The small 
yolkless eggs which hens sometimes lay are called {in Shrop- 
shire] cock’s eggs..They are very unlucky, and must never 
be brought into a house, 1834 Sgort. Mag. Nov., The 
most celebrated *cock-feeder England ever produced. 1870 
Biaine Exncycl. R ur. Sports § 4001 *Cock feeding and train- 
ing are words of synonymous import. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh.Wed.-bk.,*Cockhead,the top part of the spindle which 
carries the upper mill-stone in a flour-mill. 1616 SurRFL. 
& Marku. Country Farut 670 The *cocke-house where hee 
shall keepe his fighting cockes and hennes. 1677 W. Hus- 
paRD.Varrative u. 71 While himself searching about farther 
found three Guns hid in a Cox-house. 1795 SoutHEy Le??. 
Jr. Spain (179979 At midnight they all went to *Cock-mass. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. xiv. 478 Fastern’s E’en 
when the Master received from the boys a small contrithu- 
tion under the name of *Cock-Money. 1569 J. Sanroap tr. 
Agrippa's Van, Artes 72», For who is that whiche seethe a 
man go with a *cocke pase. 1753 Ess. Celibacy 96 Male 
usurpation, or being *cock-pecked, depends for the most 
part on the want of good nature, and a little submission in, 
the female. 1875 New Quarterly Mag. July 501 The _re- 
fuge of cockpecked woman. 1611 MarkHam Country Con- 
tent. 1. xix. 116681 86 Of the *Cock-Pen. This pen should 
be made of very close boards. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5037/15 
Lost .. a Bay brown Gelding .. a little *Cock-rumpt. 1828 
Mrs. Bray Protestant viii. (1884) 75 Not a bear-ward, nor 
a ‘cock-setter, nor a sticker of bills .. but will give thee a 
character. 1611 MARKHAM Country Content, i. xix, (1668! 90 


cock. 


With a puir of fine “cock shears you shall cut all his main 
off. 21535 More in Roper Lift ted. Singer) 187, I am 
called childhood: in play is all my mynde, ‘lo cast a coyte, 
au “cockstele, and a ball. 1553 — «luszv. fo Potsoued Bk. 
Wks. 1126/1 Whansoeuer hys new sling and hys new stone 
-.come ones into ny handes, | shall turne his slynge into a 
cokstewe [?stele], and hys stone into a fether. 1409 Proclant. 
in HT. Riley Loud. A/ens, (1868) 571 Vhe games called ‘fote- 
balle’ and *‘cokthresshyng’. 1589 FLemine Virg. Georg. 
in. 46 nofe, Hlens prooue with eg sometimes, though they be 
not *cocktrodden. c¢1450 8k. (/awhking in Rel. Aut. 1. 305 
Vake a *cokke torde soden in vinegre. 1879 1. Hrnrmann 
/forolozy in Cassell’s Techu. Educ. 1V.364/2 In the three 
quarter plate or “cock watches (that is a wateh.. having a 
s¢parate cock for each wheel). 

Cock (kek), 50.2 Also 5 cok, 5 6 cocke. [First 
known in.15th c. Agrees in form and scnse with 
dial. Ger, focke masc. heap of hay, also of dung; 
Norw. fof m. heap in general, esp. of dung, but 
also still more generally ‘lump’: cf. ON. sohhr 
lump (saew-s0kkr suow-ball), Sw. £oha fem. clod, 
clot. 1t is uncertain whether the narrower or the 
wider sense is the primitive: sce Grimm s. Vv. 
(Connexion with the stem of Ger. fug-c/, Du. 
kog-el ‘ball’, has been suggested.) 

In the Dictionuatre du Patois Normand, départem, de 
2’ ure (1879) it is said, haycocks are generally called z7/- 
/ottes; but about Berville (a little south of Rouen! a w?lotte 
of the smallest size, in which the hay is put up the first day, 
is called w#e cogue, from its resemblance to the rounded 
shape of an egg-shell (cage). “This may be the same word : 
the derivation offered is, of course, questionable. | 

A conical heap of produce or material. 

a. of hay (rarely corn) in the field. Cf. Hay-cock. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. xvi. xxii. (1495) 646 Heye is 
..gadered and made of hcpes in to cockes. 1470 I]arpinc 
Chrou, clxsiii. it. 6 [He] laye there with great power .. 
among the hay cockes bushed. 1483 Cath. dug/. 71 A Cok 
of hay or of corne. 1577 B. GooGe /feresbach’s //usb. 1. 
(1386) 45 b, When it [grass] is dryed, we lay it in wind rowes 
and then make it up in Cockes, and after that in Moowes, 
1679 Biount Auc. Senures 131 To find one Man to make 
Cocks or Ricks of Hay. 1718 Gay in Pope's Lett. 9 Aug., 
A cock of barley in our next field has keen consumed to 
ashes. ¢1gso W. Ectis in O47 C. & Faria. Was. (E.D.5.) 
s. V. lay.wmaking, Vhe same day.. it may be .. put into 
urass-cocks. Thesecond day we.. put it into bastard-cocks, 
that are as big again as grass-cocks. The third day .. we 
cock it up into heaps. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. I. 220 
Lying on the cocks of new-mown hay. 1882 F. P. Verxry 
in Contemp. Rev. XLII. 965 The corn was put up tem- 
porarily in little round cocks of about fifty sheaves. 

b. of dung, wood, turf, etc. 

.  1§70 Levins Manip. 158/10 A cocke of dung, collis. 1693 

Kvetyn De la Quiut. Compl. Gard. V1. 167 Stacks or large 
Cocks of the mouldiest Dung, to raise Mushrooms on. 1743 
Loud. & Country Brew. wi. (ed. 2)175 Oak..they lay up in 
great Piles or Cocks to dry. 1881 7ywes 14 Jan. 6/6 The 
burning of what was called in Ireland ‘a cock of turf’. 

+ Cock, 56.2 Ods.. Also 5 cok, 6 cokke, 6-8 
cocke. [The compound cokdote varied in 15th c. 
with cogbote ; and cokke, cocke itself agreed with one 
sense of CoG; it is thus probable that the Eng. cogce, 
cocke, represcnted the Fr. variants cogue, cogue: 
see Coc sé,!| There was, however, more differen- 
tiation of the two forms in English than in French, 
for we have no trace of cock applied to the large 
vessels, CoG sense 1; rather has cock always cor- 
responded in sense to the Fr. diminutive coyuzet. 

The Vocab. delle Crusca has \t. cocce ‘a kind of ship, no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much 
raised, with a single mast, and a square sail’; dim. coc- 
thetta, Of the -imilar Celtic words, Thurneysen says Ir, & 
Gaelic coca boat is the Romanic word; Welsh czech is 
manifestly an old borrowed word; Cornish coc, pl. cucit, 
*boat’ is the Rom.-Eng. cock, and Breton soket, koked is 
the OF r. dim. coguet.} 

Avsmall ship’s boat. Now always Cock-Boat. 

1430-63 [in comb. in Cocxso.r, Cockswain]. 1g09 Mi/t 
of Burgeys (Somerset Ho.), ‘lo Cristofer ..a cokke to rowe 
yn. 1558 W. Tourson in //ak(uy? (1589) 123 I tooke our 
cocke and the Tygers skiffe, and went to the Island. 1569 
Stocker Diatorus Sic. wi. xi, 122 ‘Then the Tounssmen 
fraughte their cockes with drie wood and such like stulfe, 
and... cast fire into the shippes. 1605 Sutaks. Lear iv. vi. 
1g Yond tall Anchoring Barke, Diminish’d to her Cocke: 
her Cocke, a Buoy. 1631 Cnetrie //offinan (N.), caused 
my lord to leap into the cock. [1774 E. Jacop Faversham 
80 Notenant shall have above one Cocke to dredge and use 
i the river. ] i 

+ Cock, 56.4 Ods. rave. [In OE. sx coccas ‘sca- 
cocks’ (cf. I. cogue marinue\, coce, perh. ad. L. 
*cocca by-form of coucha ; in ME. a. i. cogue shell, 
of saine origin : cl. Cocke 5d.“] Cockle, shell-fish. 

< 1000 itrRic Co/loy. in Wr.-Wilcker 94 Jfuscuéa, muslan, 
forniculi, pinewinclan, Ne pticgal{i sacoccas, platesia, fage. 
aaa P. Pt. C. x. 95 [A] ferthyng-worth of muscles 

-.Oper so fele Cockes [so 3 .WSS.: v7.0. cokkys. cokeles}. 
168: R. Lovett //ist, Aatnals 189 Cocks, and Cokles .. 
being of so hot a nature that they fly above the water like 
an arrow, in the summer nights. 


t Cock, 50.5 Obs. rare—'. [f. Cock v.11: perh. 
at cocke is the northern infinitive, but cf. the 
Latin.] War, strife. 

21300 E. £. Psatter cxiiti. 1 Glessid Laverd mi God, pat 


leres right Mihende at cocke (LL. ad Aratixiu), mi fingres 
at fight. 


Cock (kgk’, 54.6 [f. Cock v.! 3-5.] 
1. A pronounced upward turn; an upward bend 
/of the nose, etc. ; a significant turn ‘of the eyc). 


567 


1824 Scotr S¢. Ronan’s iii, They were collected ‘ viis et 
modis’ said the Man of Law .. with a knowing cock of his 
eye to his next neighbour. 1843 /raser’s Mag. XXVIII. 
694 My nose had lost ifs pretty cock, and had grown ele- 
gantly hooked. 

2. A way of cocking a hat on the head. 

1717 Buttock Wont. a Riddlen, 21, | have an inimitable 
cock with my hat that adds a vivacily to my looks, 1840 
Thackeray Catherine ix, A fierce cock to his hat, and a 
shabby gentecl air. 

3. Au upward turn given to the brim of a hat; 
a mode of so turning it up; cowcr. the turned-up 
part of the brim. 

gir Strut Spect, No. 104 ?2 Me..wore ina smart Cock, 
a litle Beaver hat edged with Silver. 1712 Bupcree shud, 
No. 319 P 5 The Variety of Cocks into which he moulded 
his Hat. 1726 Cavaccier Jew. 1. 80 Putting .. a Tuft of 
white Ribands in the Cocks of their Hats. 1785 Bosweia. 
Tour LMebrides 9 Oct. 1773 The wind being high, he let 
down the cocks of his hat, 1822 Bewicn J/ene. 44 He had 
.. the cocks of his hat shot through and through. 


+ 4. ‘A kind of cap, or head-dress’ (Jamicson) ; 
cf. Cock-up. Sc. Obs. 


1768 Ross Poems 137 (Jam.) And we maun hae pearlins, 
and mabbies, and cocks. 

Cock, 54.7 [f. Cock v.2] A cocked position of 
the hammer of a pistol or gun: sec Cock sé.1 13. 

+ Cock, 54.8 Obs. or arch. Perversion of the word 
Gop (an intermediate form being gock), used in 
oaths and foreible exclamations, as by cock, Cock 
AND Pte; but generally in the possessive, as cock's 
body, bones, heart, nowns, patiz, passion, soul, etc. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer WMauciple’s Prot. g See how for Cokkes 
bones [v. 7. kokes bones. goddes bones] As he wol falle 
fro his hors atones. ¢1460 fowuctey Myst, 150 By Cokes 
dere bonys I mak you go wyghtly. c1465 £. &£. Jdtse. 
(Warton Club) 44 By cokkus soule, There is an haare 
in my haye. 1530 Patscr. 739/% Stryke for cockes 
body. 1530 //ickscorner in Hazl. Doddsley 1, 188 Cock’s 
death, whom have we here? 1535 Lynpesay Satyre 2841 
War I ane King, sir, be coks passtoun! I sould gar make 
ane proclamatioun. @1§53 Upait Xoyster 2.1. ii. (Arb. 
18 By cocke, thou sayesttruthe. 1567 /ria/ reas. in Hazl. 
Dodsley (11. 297 Ah! Cock’s precious sides, what fortune 
is this! 1613-6 W. Browne Avot, Past... iv, Then swore 
by Cocke and other dung-hilloathes. 1633 3. Jonson Zak: 

Tub im. ii, Cock’s bodikins ! we must not lose John Clay. 
3676 D’Urery Mad. Fickle 1, i. (1677) 3 What Mr, Harry ! 
By Coxbodikins I did not know you. 1719 — Pe/ts IIL. 
14 By Cock, quoth he, Say you so, 1828 Scotr /. J/. 
Perth viti, Cocksbody, make that manifest to me. 1851 
Loncr. Gold. Leg. m1. -Vativ. viii, Come, Aleph, Beth; 
dost thon forget ? Cock’s soul ! thou’dst rather play ! 

[Cock, 54.9 

Johnson (copied in later Dicts.) has the sense ‘The notch 
of an arrow’, which he probably found in Ainsworth’s 7he- 
saurus(1746—) *Vhe cock of an arrow, Sagitty crena’. No 
evidence has been found for such a sense: it appears to be 
an etymological figment founded on Skinner’s conjecture 
that ‘cock of a gun’ (Cock s6.! 13) was a term originally 
proper to Archery, and identical with It. cocca ‘the nocke 
of an arrow’ (Florio).] 

Cock (kek), vt Formerly also cokke. [Here 
are included a number of separate uses, which 
appear all to be derived, in one way or another, 
from the name of the fowl. Even this derivation, 
however, is somewhat doubtftil for the earliest sense, 
which has been conjecturally compared with Irish 
cog-atue ‘1 war, ] make war’, stem in OIr. coc-.] 

I. +1. zutr. To contend, fight, wrangle, quar- 
rel. Also in 16th c. fo cock tt. Obs. 

¢ 1230 [see Cocnine v6/, sb.]. a1275 Prov. Alfred 668 in 
OE. Alisc. 138 Pe luttele mon .. wole grennen, cocken, 
andchiden. ¢ 1300 Pod, Sougs (1839) 133 Vococke with knyf 
nast thounone nede. a 1400-50 Ad de-xrander 2042 Fra morne to 
bemirke ni3t maynly bacocken, a@15§77 Sirk ‘T.SsitH Orat. 
ii. App. fo Life (L.', And if they be both disposed to cock 
it throughly, yet when they both be made bankrupts, then 
they must needs conclude a peace. 1600 Asp. Asso £.1/. 
Youah 612 He who should have been mild to men, is now 
cocking with God. 

II. +2. To play the ‘cock’, behave boastfully 
or defiantly ; to swagger, strut ; lo brag, crow over. 

1575 Asp. Parker Corr. 246 Our circumspections so vari- 
able..maketh cowards thus to cock over us. 1556 J. Hey- 
woop Spider § #. xliii, 17 The spider and fly, that erst 
there bragde and cockt. 1650 ARNWaAY 4 Zarum (1661) 161 
(L.) Belshazzar was found..cocking up against God, 1682 
Soutnerse Loyal Brother. i, Vl strut, and cock, and 
talk as big, as wind and froth can make me. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 422 ? 2 A young Officer, who gave Symptoms of 
cocking upon the Company. 1713 Guardeau (1756) I. No. 
108. ae Every cne cocks and struts upon it, and pretends 
to overlook us. 

III. Vo stick or turn up. 

3. fraus. ‘To set up asscrtively or obtrusively ; 
to tttrn wf in an asseitive, pretentious, jaunty, saucy, 
or defiant way; to stick stiffly wp or ou. [app. 
with reference to the posture of a cock’s neck in 
crowing, or that of his crest or his tail.] 

70 cock the ears; to prick up the cars in attention, 
interest. etc., said of horses, dogs, and humorously 
of persons. Jo cock the uose: to turn it up in 
contempt or indifference. 70 cock the eye: to 
turn the eye with a knowing look: to give a wink. 

¢1600 Dav Beex. Beduell Gr. u. ii. in Bullen O. PZ (18% 
39 Your bought Gentility that sits on thee Like Peacock’s 
feathers cock’t upon a Raven. 1672 Marveci. Reh. Pransp. 
t. 161 [She] spreads and cocks her tail. 1712 .Apptsen 


COCK. 


Spect. No. 275 78 ‘The Latin Poets, when they talk of a 
Man's cocking his Nose, or playing the Khinuceros. 1720 
Gay /’astorals \).), Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his ears. 
1781 Smou.err er. Pic. (1779) |. ii. 15 Vo use the vulgar 
phrase, he cocked his eye athim., 1785 Grose Dict. Vulear 
Tongue, Cock your eye, shut one eye. 1790 Burns /legy //e0- 
derson iii, Ye hills. .“Vhat proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 

1804 Worcett (P. Pindar) Ap. 4. Mayor Wks. 1812 V. 
204 He eocks his nose upon disgrace. 1828 Scotv /. J/. 
fPerth xxvii, The wisest Captain that ever cocked the sweet 
gale bog-myrtle) in his bonnet. 1836 Marrvar Japhet iv, 
‘Yimothy put on his hat, cocked Ins eye at me, and left 
us alone. 1863 Kixostry Water-dad. iti, He cocked up 
his head, and he cocked up his wings, and he cocked up hus 
tail. 1879 /uach 10 May 213 Cocked my laughing eye, and 
shot a glance at her out of it. 

b. zur. ‘Vo stand, or stick eonspicnously up. 

1629 Gaucr //oly Madduesse 91 \lis Veuer cocks. 165¢ 
R. Siaryit0n Strada’s Low C. Warresvi.79 The Spanish 
Souldiers..would..put their Helmets upon faggot-sticks, 
so as they might be seen but to cock above the Workes. 
1697 “ond. Gaz. No. 3319/4 She carries her ‘l'ail cocking. 
1787 Dust dueling (ed. as 168 Floats. must be so poised 
..as to make them cock, that is, stand perpendicular in 
the water. 1857 Livincstonn Tvav. xxviii. 569 The littl: 
saucy-looking leads cocking up between tlic old one’s 
ears, 

4, To cock the int: ‘to set up tle hat with an 
air of petulance and pertness’ (J.); ‘a cominon 
mode of vulgar salutation’ (llalliwell). Now, 
to stick the hat jauntily on one side of the head. 

1651 Baxter Jaf, Baft, 148 Ie went up and down London 
Streets with his Hat cockt, his teeth gnashing, his eyes 
fixed. 1691 Lutrrees. Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 204 Behaving 
themselves indecently as her miajestie past by, looking her 
in the face and cocking their hals. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. 403 P 5, 1 sawan alerte young fellow that cocked his hat 
upona friend of hiswho entered. 1729 Swirt Grand Question 
debated 105 Vhe Captain, to show he is proud of the favour, 
Looks up to your window, and cocks up his beaver; (Flis 
beaver is cock'd; pray, Madam, mark that, For a captain 
of horse never takes off his hat), 1840 Dickixs Barn. 
Aude lix, Said Dennis, cocking his hat for the convenience 
of scratching his head. 1842 5. Lover //audy Andy xxi, 
‘lhe mother thought Murphy would be a good speculation 
for the daughter to cock her rs at. 1852 R. S. Surters 
Sfouge’s Sp. Tour v. 19 A fancy forage cap, cocked jauntily 
over a profusion of well-waxcd curls. 

5. To turn up the brim of (a hat), esp. as a 
fashion of wearing it; cf. CockED MAT. 

1663 Perys Diary 13 July, Mrs. Stewart in this dresse, 
with her hat cocked anda red plume. 1665 Bovir Occas. 
Refl, iv. xix. (1675) 279 He took up with his Hat, which by 
Cocking the Brims he turn'd into a kind of Cup, such a 
proportion of Water that he quenclhi’d his ‘Thirst with it. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. xii, Cocking his hat with pins. 
1824 D'Israeu Cur, L/t., Lit. Fashious, Vhe same caprice 
that cuts our coats and cocks our hats, 1858 ITAwrTioRrst: 
Fr, & dt. Frnis. 1. 81 Wolscy’s hat... apparently was never 
cocked, as the fashion now is, 

b. gntr. and adsol. 

1672 WvycHerLry Love in Woad .iv, Say your hat did 
not cock handsomely. 1699 Gartu Disfeus. 1. (1730) 147 
So sprnce he move-, so gracefully he cocks ; ‘Lhe hollow’d 
Rose declares him Orthodox. 

IV. 6. zutr. ‘To train or use fighting cocks’ 

le 1546-1886 [sce Cockine v6. sb. 2} 

7. To shoot wood-cocks. 

1696-1870 [see Cocnine 76/, sb. 3). 

Cock, v.2 [f. Cock sé.! 13.] 

+1. To place a match) in the cock of an old 
matchlock gun. Also fig. Oks. 

1598 Barret Sheor. Warres u. i. 17 To cocke his burning 
match. /és?, m1. i. 41 Hauing .. made themselues ready, 
and cocked their matches. 1645 Ao.rd, Ballads V1. 282 
Cock your match, prim{e] your pan, let piercing bullets tly ! 
1648 Petition Eastern Assoc. 21 Hot disputes already 
lighted, and cock’d between the two Kingdoms. 

2. ‘lo put (a loaded fire-arm) in readiness for 
firing by raising the cock or hainmer; to draw 
(the cock) back. To fi/? cock, half cock; cf. Cock 
sb.} 13 b. Also absol. 

1649 Mitton £/keu. 23 Pistols cockt and merac‘d in the 
hands of about 300 Ruffians. 1660 Bove .Vew /.rp. Phys. 
‘ech. xiv. 88 We took a Pistol..and..prim’d it with. .Gun- 
powder. .then cockingit, etc. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. 
xvi. 280 He sees me cock and present. 1812 Byron Madi. 
ii, A modern hero .. Cock’dfired—and_miss'd his man, 
1847 /ufautry Man, (1854) 111 Cock the rifle. 1875 ‘STONE- 
nence’ Brit. Sports 1. 1. xiv 44 A gun... which opens and 
full-cocks with a most conventent lever under the trigger 
guard. 5 

Cock, v.2 Carp. [A technical word of most 
uncertain form, occurring also as cauk, caulk, 
calk, and recently cog, and prob. the same as 
Coak. Ifthe historical form is as in quot. 1663 
cock, *cok, it may represent a North Fr *cok-er, 
*-ogu-er =F. cocher to notch, fit with a notch or 
notches, f. coche, Pr. coca, It. cocca notch, ‘a dent 
cut in any thing’. OF this, coat. cawk might be 
phonctic variants, spelt cau/&, ca/k, by association 
with better known words. Sce also Coo +4.3] 

1. ¢frans. To let the end of | a beain) into a wall- 
plate, or other supporting timber, by cutting the 
bearing end into steppings or a dove-teil, to ft 
into corresponding notches cut in the plate or sup- 
porting trnber. f1cnce Cocking vbl. sh, 

1663 GERBIER Counsel 43 To sce the Carpenlers cor k the 
main Beams into the Lenials, to hold the wall the beter. 
1703 T.N. City § CG. Pur ht. 30 The Veam ® cauked down 


COCK. 


{which is the same as Dove-tailing a Cross}. 18:9 Nicnot- 
son Arch. Dict. 1. 262 Cocking .. securing beams to wall- 
plates by notching each beam..on the under edge..and 
cutting reverse notches out of the top of the wall-plate. 
1823 — Pract. Builder 129, Cocking or Cogging. 1876 
Gwitt Encycl. Archit. Gloss.. Caulking or Cocking, the 
mode of fixing the tie-beams of a roof or the binding joists 
of a floor down to the wall-plates. 

2. To secure a picce of timber having a project- 
ing tenon across another having a corresponding 
notch or mortice; to secure crossing beams by 
any device of the nature or effect of mortice and 
tenon. 

1854 in Arch. Soc. Dict. Caulking, Calking, Cocking, 
Cogging, or Corking. 1874 Knicut Dict. Aech., Cocking.. 


Mortising. 
3. See Coak v. 
Cock, v.4 Also 4 coke. [f. Cock sé.2] trans. 


(and aésol.) To put up (hay, etc.) in cocks. 

1393 Lanct. P. P/. C. vi. 13 Canstow..coke [v. ». coken]} 
for ny cokers [v.7. cokares, cokerus} oper to be cart picche? 
Lbid. xxi1. 238 And somme he tauhte to tulye, to theche and 
to coke. 1§73 Tusser Husb. (1878) 118 Take heede to the 
weather, the wind and the skie, If danger approcheth, 
then ‘ Cock apace’ crie. 1624 A/thorp AIS. in Simpkinson 
Washingtons Introd. 57 To Gardner (and 10 others) 4 daies 
moying and one daie cocking brakes. 1679 Piotr Sva/- 
Sordsh. (1686) 353 They bind and cock it [barley} as they 
doe Wheat and Rye. 1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. 
People 214. 1834 Brit. Husb. 1. 495 It does not rake the 
grass into rows, nor cock it. 

b. dal. cf. CocKER 56.3 

1882 Lancashire Gloss. (E. 1). S.), Quock, Quoke, to go a- 
shearing or harvesting from home. 

Hence Cocked ///.a., Cocking wé/. sb. and Pfl.a. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Nov. 12 Or summer shade ynder 
the cocked haye. 1659 HAmMMonpD Ox Ps. Wks. 1684 IV. 
120 The toyle of the harvest, in reaping, binding, cocking. 
1807 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 455 Grass should .. 
be protected against rain and dew by cocking. 1874 KnicHT 
Dict. Mech, 1. 582/2 A cocking-machine gathers hay from 
the swath or windrow and puts it in cock. 

+ Cock, v.5 Os. [Evidently related in deriva- 
tion to the synonymous CocKER v.1, and CocKLr v.3 
So far as the form goes, it might be the primitive of 
which these are diminutive and iterative deriva- 
tives ; but being known in only one writer, it may be 
shortened from cocker.] trans. To cocker, pamper, 


indulge. Hence Cocking w4/. sb. and ffi. a. 


1573 Lusser //us6, (1878) 183 Some cockneies with cocking 


are made verie fooles, Fit neither for prentise, for plough, 
nor for schooles. /éz@. 186 Yet cocking Mams, and shifting 
Dads from schooles, Make pregnant wits to prooue vn- 
learned fooles. /é/d. 214 Wherecocking Dads make sawsie 
lads, In youth so rage, to beg in age. 

Cock, v.56 Erroneous or dial. form of CaLk v.? 
(in Cumbrld. dial. coke, coak) =to rough-shoe. 

1860 TRoLLoeE Franiley P. (1862) 100 Cautious men..had 
their horses’ shoes cocked. 


Cock-a-bo'ndy. 
a bon ddu (kpx a ben 82) lit. ‘red with black 
trunk or stem (o7z)’; various corruptions of the 
Welsh spelling are found in Angling books.] 
Name of an artificial fly used by anglers. 

1852 Alcanderings of Alem, 1. 65 Who can trim a cock- 
abundy, turn a rod withhim? 1855 KincsLey Le?.in Pref 
Mem, Alt. Locke (1881) 54 A couple of dozen of good flies, 
viz. cock a bondhues, etc. 1861 Hucnues Jom Brown at 
Oxf. vi, Throwing some cock-a-bondies across the table. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 June 3/1, I put on a fly which .. does 
not exist—to wit, a fair-sized coch-y-bondhu. 

Cockade (kpkéi'd). Also 8 cockard. [A cor- 
ruption of cockard, a. F. cocarde, in 16th c. coguarde, 
deriv. of cog cock; according to Littré, so called 
from the cock’s comb. But the first appearance 
of the word is in Rabelais, in the phrase dosnet a 
la coguarde, explained by Cotgrave (1611) as ‘a 
Spanish cap, or fashion of bonnet vsed by the 
most substantiall men of yore . . also, any bonnet, 
or cap, worne proudly, or pcartly on th’ one side’. 
Here coguarde appears to be the fem. of coguard 
adj. ‘foolishly proud, saucy, malapert’, as sb. ‘a 
malapert coxcomb’ (Cotgr.).] 

A ribbon, knot of ribbons, rosette, or the like, 
worn in the hat as a badge of office or party, or as 
part of a livery dress. 

The cockade worn in the hat by coachmen and livery ser- 
vants of persons serving under the Crown, is a rosette of 
black leather, originally the distinctive badge of the House 
of Hanover, as the White Cockade was of the House of 
Stuart and its adherents. 

[1660 Act Tonnage & Poundage 12 Chas. I], Capravens, 
Cockared Caps, China Pease.} 1709 STEELE Varler No. 44 
7 1 The Coachman with a new Cockade. 1717 Pore 3 
Hours after Marr. Epil., To the lac’d hat and cockard 
of the pit. 1748 Whitehall Evening Post No. 405 The 
Crew .. with Cockades of Blue and Red Ribhons in their 
Hats. 1750-75 Facobite Song (in Herd) The White Cockade, 
He’s ta’en the field wi’ his white cockade. 1792 A. YounG 
Trav. France 145, 1 was questioned for not having a cockade 
of the fers etat, 1818 Parl. Deb. 644 Mr. Lockhart..had 
known 30,000 cockades given away at an election, and this 
signal of party was thus made an engine of hrihery. 1846 
Hist. Rec. 3rd Lt. Dragoons 39 The Hats were bound 
with lace, and ornamented with a yellow loop, and a black 
Cockade. 

Hence Cocka‘deless a@., without a cockade; 
Cocka ‘dewise a/y., in thc manncr of a cockade. 


{Corruption of Welsh coch 


568 


1850 /raser's Mag. XLII. 97 In baby-clothes and cock- 
adeless cap. 1884 E. O'Donovan Story Merv xi. 125 
Turbans, one end of the cloth stuck up cockadewise. 

Cockaded (kpké-déd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 2.] 
Adorned with a cockade; wearing a cockade. 

1733. Swirt A/fol., The first fierce cockaded centry. 
1742 Younc Mt. 7h. v. 855 A pamper’d Spendthrift; whose 
.. Well-fashion’d Figure, and cockaded Bow, etc. 1858 R. 
S. Surtees Ask Mama xix. 66 The cockaded coachman. 

Cocka‘der. “are. One who wears a cockade. 

1791 ‘G. GamBADo’ Acad. Horsenz. xv. (1809) 122 A young 
Cockader, about town. 1870 Life Mother Alarg. Mary 
Halluhan (ed. 3) 239 Escorted. .by the two blue cockaders. 


Cock-a-doodle-doo, 5. A conventional re- 
presentation of the crow of the cock ; a name for 
this, and hence, a nursery or humorous name for 


the cock (also cock-a-doodle). 

1573 G. Harvey Letfer-bk. (1884) 31 The yung cockerels 
.-followid after with a cockaloodletoo as wel as ther 
strenhth wuld suffer them. 1610 SHaks. Tew. 1. ii. 386. 
1674 Fratman Selly God 24 In the long Egg lyes Cock-a- 
doodle-doo. 1719 D’Urrey Pil/s I. 308 My dear Cock a 
doodle, My Jewel, my Joy. 1798 Soutnrey Ballads, Sur- 
geon's Warning, The Cock he crew cock-a-doodle-do, Past 
five ! the watchman said. 1841 Lever C. O’d/alley |xxxiv. 
404 Aloud cock-a-doo-do-doo that some bold chanticleer set 
up at the moment. 1852 READE Peg Woff. 25 It seemed 
not unlike a small cock-a-doodle-doo of general defiance. 

attrib, 1856 Reape Never too Late \xxxv. (D.), Living 
almost entirely upon cock-a-doodle broth. 

Hence Cock-a-doodle, v., to crow. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 77 The cockadoodling 
cocks. 

+Cockagrice. Ols. [f. Cock +Gnricz pig.] 
In early cookery, a dish consisting of an old cock 
and a pig boiled and roasted together. Also called 
cokentrice, cokyntryce, -tryche, app. perversions of 
the word. 

«1400 Forme of Cury No. 175 Cokagres. Take an hole 
rowsted cok, etc. 14.. Ac. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
250 Kockagris, and flaumpoynts, and daryoles, and peres 
in syrip. /6z¢. 443 Cokagrys. ‘Take an olde cok and pull 
him. .and also take a pygge, and flee hym..and sowe hym 
faste togedur, and sethe hom..and do hom on a spette. 
1430 Cookery Bks. 40 Cokyntryce——Take a Capoun, & 
skald hym, & draw hein clene. .take a Pigge, & skald hym, 
& draw hym in be same maner..sewe be fore partye of the 
Capoun to pe After parti of be Pygge..putte hem ona spete, 
& Roste hym. 67d. 62 Cokyntryche ; 115 Cokentrice. 

Cock-a-hoop. Also 6-7 cock on (the) hoope, 
(hope, houpe), 7 cock in hoope, 9 cock-a- 
whoop. [A phrase of doubtful origin, the history 
of which has been further obscured by subsequent 
attempts, explicit or implicit to analyse it. 

Blount, Glossographia (1670), says ‘Cock-on-hoop: our 
Ancestors call'd that the Coc# which we call a Spigget, or 
perhaps they used such Cocks in their vessels, as are still 
retained in water-pipes ; the Cock being taken out, and laid 
on the Aoof of the vessel, they used to drink up the ale as 
it ran out without intermission (in Staffordshire, now call’d 
Strunning a barrel of Ale) and then they were Cock-on-Hoop, 
i.e. at the height of mirth and jollity; a saying still re- 
tained’, This account fits the use of the phrase in the r6th 
c.; but it has more the appearance of an inference from the 
phrase itself, than of an independent statement of historical 
facts. For we have no clear evidence that ‘cock’ ever 
meant a spigot, and even if it did, the use of the ‘hoop’ of 
the cask as a place on which to lay it, seems to require 
further elucidation. The matter is perplexed by the occur- 
rence of a ‘hoop’ and of figures ‘on the Hoop’ in tavern- 
signs from a much earlier date. Thus the ‘ George on the 
Hoop’ is said by Hotten and Larwood “7st. Sigiboards 
(ed. 3) 503, to be mentioned in Clause-Roll 43 Edw. III, 
and later are found the ‘ Hart’, ‘Swan’, ‘ Eagle’, ‘ Falcon’, 
‘Cock’, ‘Hen’ ‘on the Hoop’, also the ‘Crown’, ‘ Bunch 
of Grapes’, ‘Mitre’, ‘ Angel’, ‘ Bell’, each ‘on the Hoop’. 
Some of these signs still exist ; but it is difficult to see what 
bearing they have on the phrase as originally used, or how 
the ‘Cock on the Hoop’ as a sign should have given rise 
to a phrase, more than any of the other devices similarly 
found ‘on the Hoop’; still more is it difficult to imagine 
how this cock could be set on or taken off the ‘ Hoop’ in 
connexion with a drinking bout. Equal difficulty attends 
various other suggested explanations of ‘hoop’, none of 
which affords the slightest clue to the 16th c. use. 

Since the 17th c, ‘ cock’ has been generally identified with 
the live fowl, which has led to changes both in the gram- 
matical construction and use of the phrase ; in accordance 
with this also, ‘hoop’ has been vaguely referred to F. 
huppe tufted crest, (a guess of Phillips), and identified with 
‘whoop’, as in war-whoof; these are merely popular ety- 
mologies, but they have affected the use of cock-a-hoop by 

ersons who believed in them. The following passages 
illustrate these remarks. 

1403 Add. Charter 5313 Br. Mus., A messuage called 
‘the belle on the hoop’, 1631 Deed (in J. Coleman’s Book 
Catalogue 1889) relating to ‘two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, and the other the Holy Lambe’. 
21637 B. Jonson Eng. Gram. u. vii, From, of |=ef/], 772, 
Sy, have the force of the ablatiue : as.. Take the cock of [f]} 
the hoop. 1678 Puitiirs, Cock-a-hoop (Fr. coc-a-huppe, a 
Cock with a Crest, or from the Staffordshire custom of 
laying the Cock or Spigot upon the Barrel, for the company 
to drink without intermission). All upon the Spur, high in 
mirth, or standing upon high terms. 1793 W. Rosberts 
Looker-on (1794) 11. 73 No. 39 The Cock on the Hoop may 
be seen also in Holborn, printed on a board.] 

+1. Phrase. Zo set (the) cock on (the) hoop, cock 
a hoop: app. to turn on the tap and Ict the liquor 
flow ; hence, to drink without stint ; to drink and 
make good cheer with reckless prodigality. Ods. 

1529 More Com agst. Trib. u. Wks. 1177/2 They .. set 
them downe and dryncke well for our sauiours sake, sette 
cocke a hoope, and fyll in all the cuppes at ones, and then 


COCKAIGNE. 
lette Chrystes passion paye for all the scotte. 1538 Bare 
Thre Lawes 1806 Cheare now maye I make & set cocke 


on the houpe. Fyll in all the pottes, and byd me welcome 
hostesse. 1540 Patscr. Acolastus (Wedgwood), Let us 
sette the cocke on the hope and make good chere within 
doores. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. & Lpigr. (1867) 54 He 
maketh hauok, and setteth cocke on the hoope. He is so 
laneis, the stocke beginneth to droope. 1606 Heywooo 
and Pt. If you know not me Wks. 1874 I. 257 These knaues 
Sit cocke-a-hope, but Hobson pays for all. 1611 Corcr., 
Se goguer, to..make good cheere, set cocke-a-hoope, throw 
the house out at windowes. 1621 MoLLE Camerar. Liv. 
Libr. i.i, 147 Resolued..toset cock in hoope,and in guzling 
and good cheere spent all that was left. 1658 BratHwair 
Hlon. Ghost 26 (N) The cock on hoop is set, Hoping to 
drink their lordships out of debt. 

+b. By extension: (a) To abandon oneself to 
reckless enjoyment. (6) To cast off all restraint, 
become reckless. (c) To give a loose to all dis- 
order, to set all by the ears. Ods. 

1547 BoorvE /ztrod. Kuowl. 117 Now I ama frysker, all 
men doth on me looke; What should I do, but set cocke on 
the hoope? 1s60 Daus tr. S/ezdane’s Comm. 441 b, There 
be found diuers.. which setting cocke on houpe, beleue 
nothinge at all, neitber regard they what, reason, what, 
honesty, or what thing conscience doth prescribe. 1576 
Newton tr. Lemwuze’s Complex. (1633) 221 Lighting in the 
company of amorous and beautifull Damosels, they set 
cocke on hoope, and .. become as merry as the merniest. 
1s92z Suaks. Now. & Ful. 1. v. 83 Youle make a Mutinie 
among the Guests: You will set cocke a hoope, youle be 
the man. [Some would connect this rather with 2 or 3.} 

+c. As an exclamation of reckless joy or elation. 

1568 Yacob §& Esau v.i. in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 246 Then, 
faith, cock-on-hoop, all is ours! thou, who but he? 

2. as adv. in phrase Zo set (oneself or some- 
thing) cock-a-hoop: i.e. in a position or state of 
unrestrained elation or exultation. [Quot. 1689 


prob. influenced by Cock sb.! the fowl.] Oés. 

1689 Trial Pritchard v. Papillon 6 Nov.(1684) 31 He sets 
himself Cock-a-hoop, as if there were no one that took care 
of the City besides himself. 1720 Gay Poenzs (1745) II. 123 
Your eyes, lips, breasts are so provoking—They set my 
heart more cock-a-hoop Than could whole seas of cray-fish 
soupe. 

3. as pred. adj. (in to be, make cock-a-hoop): In 
a state of elation ; crowing with exultation. [Here 
association with the fowl becomes evident.] 

1663 ButLer Hvd. 1. iii. 14 Hudibras.. having routed the 
whole Troop, With Victory was Cock-a-hoop. 1673 Mar- 
vELL Reh. Transp. U1. 264 You were exceedingly straitned 
in time; and then a little after were all Cock-a-Hoop. 
1677 Corres, To be cock-a-hoop, asmpullar?, insolescere, 
cristas erigere. c16g0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cock-a- 
hoop, upon the high Ropes, Rampant, Transported. 1719 
Cordial Low Spirits 162 The church was very cock-a-hoop, 
and held up its head and crow’d. 1817 Mar. EpcEwortH 
Love & £.1. i, To make Catty cockahoop, I told her that, 
etc. 1834 GREVILLE AJew Geo. V (1875) III. xxiii. 104 The 
Tories have been mighty cock-a-hoop. 1887 H. Smart 
Cleverly Won x. 86 They are all as cock-a-hoop about her 
chance as ever I saw folks in my life. 


4. as attrib. adj. Elated, exultant, boastfully 


-and loudly triumphant. 


1837 Gen. P. THompson Exerc. (1842) [V. 201 The cock- 
a-hoop hilarity of the Tories. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarkE Shaks. 
Char. iv. 102 We never lose the cock-a-whoop vein in 
Bottom’s character. 

5. adv. Elatedly, triumphantly. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. 1. vi, That ingenuous habit of 
mind which always tbinks aloud; which rides cock-a-hoop 
on the tongue. 1871 Alemder for Paris 11, 10 M. Paul .. 
began unwisely to crow cock-a-whoop before the time. 

Hence Cock-a-hooping z/, sb.; Cock-a- 
hoopish; Cock-a-hoopness. (7207¢e-7zvds.) 

1862 Sat, Rev. XIV. 776/2 These groans and these cock-a- 
whoopings at the sale of the Co7vwhill, 1885 Globe g May 
3/1 The younger sister—for France considers her as such— 
is getting too ‘cock-a-hoopish’, 1889 /dfd. 23 Nov. §74/1 The 
boisterous cock-a-hoopness of some of his present associates. 

Cockaigne, Cockayne (kgkén). Forms: 
4 cokaygn(e, 7 cocquany, 9 cockaigne, -ayne. 
[ME. cokayene, a. OF. coguaigne, cokaigne, mod. 
F. cocagne, appearing in Sp. as cucana, It. cuccagna, 
in Florio cocagna, cucagua, ‘\ubberland’. 

The Romanic word must have originated in some fabulous 
geographical notion. Its derivation has been much dis- 
cussed, but remains obscure: see Diez and Littré. Grimm 
suggested connexion with Ger. kuchen cake, ‘because the 
houses there were covered with cakes’; cf. quot. 1305. Diez 
would connect it with Romanic words meaning ‘cake’, 
or with some derivative of L. coguere to cook, in which 
Littré and Scheler agree. OF. frouver cocaigue is *to 
find the country where good things drop of themselves into 
the mouth’, to meet with good fortune.} 

1. Name of an imaginary country, the abode of 


luxury and idleness. 

¢1305 Land Cokayne 2 (Philol. Soc. 1862) Fur in see bi 
west spayngne Is a lond ihote cokaygne..Po3 paradis be 
miri and bri3t Cokaygn is of fairir sizt. /ézd. 54 All of 
pasteiis beh }e walles, Of fleis, of fisse, and ruh met, be 
likfullist pat man mai et; Fluren cakes beb pe scingles alle, 
Of cherche, cloister, boure, and halle; Pe pinnes beb fat 
podinges. 1677 Hospes Dial. Com. Laws 24 All the Con- 
tentments and ease which some pleasant Men have Related 
of the Land of Cocquany. 1857 KincsLtey 7wo ¥’, Ago III. 
137 Infinite railroads and crystal palaces, peace and plenty, 
cockaigne and dillettantism, 1862 Gen. P. Tnompson in 
Bradford Advertiser 15 Mar. 6/1 Many things .. could 
have been mended if it had been in that land of Cockaigne 
where everything is allowed to be done twice over. 

2. Humorously applied to London, as the country 


of Cockneys; Cockneydom. 


COCKAL. 


1824 Hist. Gaming 48 At the high-flying Hells, in the 
Western parts of Cockaigne. 1842 Yare's Mag. IX. 244/2 
We are bound..to do justice to the Laureate of Cockaigne. 
1881 Afhenzum 30 July 152/r ‘The writer is evidently a 
Cockney, accustomed to the ways and feeling of Cockaigne. 

Hence Cockai-gner = Cockney. (7«7¢.) 

1842 Tait’s Mag. 1X. 239 That unfortunate cockaigner 
Johnny Keats. » 

Cockal (kp*kal, kg k,5l). ? Oss. Forms: 6 cok 
all, 6-8 cock-all, 7 cockeall, coccal, cockle, 
7-8 cockall, 7-9 cockal. [app. it was orig. two 
words cock all; but no evidence as to the deriva- 
tion appears to have eome down.] 

1. The ‘ knnekle-bone’ or astragalus ; esf. that of 
a sheep, ete., used for playing with (sce 2). 

1g62 Turner //vrbal u. 161 b, The bone, called in Greke 
astragalos, and in English Cok all. 1648 Herrick /Jesfer. 
The Temple, A \ittle transverce bone; Which boyes and 
bruckel’d children call (Playing for points and pins) cockall. 
1653 Urquuart Radelais (1807) 1. 216 Vhe tables and cards, 
with a deal of cock-alls, mumblety-pegs, and wheels of for- 
lune. 1690 W. Wacker /diom. Auglo-Lat. 396 Sve where 
the cockals (dice) are (vide ubt tati sint). — 

2. A game played with ‘knuckle-bones’; ‘dibs’. 
Also, a gamc played by the aneients with these 
bones marked like dice (but on four sides only) ; 
Lat. /edes talarts. 

1586 I. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1.(15389) 392 Lysander 
{said] that children must be deceived with the play of 
cock-all, and men with othes. 1611 Cotcr., Zales, Dice; 
also, the gaine tearmed Cockall. 1613 T. Gopwin Xom. 
Antiq. (1658) 113 An hnckle-bone, such wherewith children 
play cockall. 1696 Kennett Noma Autig. (1713) 249 The 
Greeks and Romans had two sorts of games at dice, the 
ludus talorum, or play at cockall, and the ludus tessararum, 
or what we call dice. us Ainswortu Lat, Dict. (Morell) 
1, The game al cock all, Ludus talaris. Ibid. v, Astra- 

galus, the huckle-bone. J7efon. the play at cockal, dice, or 
tables. 1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian 1. 549 vote, Some games 
lhat were in use at Athens, as dice, cockal, odd and even. 

3. Comb, cockal-bone = CocKAL I. 

1606 Hottanp Suefon. Annot, 36 To cast the Dice or cockall 
bones. 1613 ‘I. Gopwin Nom. Antig. (1658) 115 When all 
four cock-all-bones appeared .. all with different faces. 
1847-9 Topp Cyc/. duat. 1V. 721/1 The bones of the larsus 
in the horse are, rst, the astragalus, or ‘cockal-bone,’ as it 
it vulgarly named. 

+Cockalane. Sc. Ods. Also -an,-and. [a. 
F. cog-a-l'dne ‘a libell, pasquin, satyre’ (Cotgr.). 
‘an incohercnt story, passing from one subject to 
another’: sec Littré, and cf. CocK-AND-BULL.] 

1. ‘A eomie or ludierous representation’ (Jam.) ; 

a satire, lampoon. 

r605 Ayr Session Rec. 25 Feb., Ony ryine or cokalane. 
1 Act Jas. VI, c. 9 By their pasquils, lybels, rymes, 
cockalans, comedies .. they slander, maligne and revile the 
people, estate, and country of England. 1610 J. Metvitt 
Diary 781 Spreideris of cokalandis sould be banischit. 

2. A diseonnected -story, discourse, ete. 

c16s0 Sir J. Wisuart Les. in Sfottiswoode's Ment, (1811) 
50 (Jam.) Excuse the rather cockaland then letter from him 
who carethe not howe disformall his penn’s expression be. 
1676 EtHereDGE Jan of Mode(Jam.), What a Coc a fAsnue 
is this? I lalk of women, and thou answerest Tennis. 

+ Cock-ale. Os. Ale mixed with the jelly 
or mineed meat of a boiled cock, besides other 
ingredients. 

@1648 Dicay Closet Ofer. (1669) 174 To make Cock. Ale. 
Yake eight Gallons of Ale; take a Cock and boil him well. 
1675 Woman turn'd Bully (N.), Did you ever taste our 
cock-ale? 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 15 Pectoral 
Ale..may be made Cock-Ale, by adding a cock parboil’d, 
bruis’d and cul into pieces. 1743 Lond. §& Country Brew. 
ut. (ed, 2) 19 Cock: Ale [full directions]. 

Cock-a-leekie, var. of CockY-LEEKY. 

Cock-a-loft, a. co//og. [Formed by vague as- 
sociation with Cock v.1, and stich compounds as 
cockalorum, cock-a-hoop, cock-horse, cock-loft.| Af- 
fectedly lofty, stuck up. 

1862 Mrs. H. Woop J/rs. Hallib. u. xii. (1862) 212 Some 
rubbishing cock-aloft notion of ‘doing right"! 

+ Cockall. Ods. [ef. Cock sé.!7.] One that 
beats all, the ‘pcrfeetion ’. 

1602 Marston Ausfonio's Rev. iu. iv. Wks. 1856 I. rr2 
The fourth, most sweete, deare, prettie, all in all: he was 
the very cockeall of a husband. 

Cock-all : see Cock at. 

Cockalo'rum. co//og. [A derivative of Cock, 
app. playful and arbitrary. Cf., however, Du. 
hkockeloeren to crow (Hexham).] 

1. Applied to a person: = Little or young cock, 
bantam ; self-important little man. 

c1715 Facobite Alinstrelsy (1829) 47 Hey for Sandy Don! 
Hey for Cockolorum! Hey for Bobbing John, And his 
Highland quorum! [Cockoloruu: means the Marquis of 
Huntly, whose father, the Duke of Gordon, was called 
"Cock of the North’.]  1815-z0 in Datly News 6 Dec. 1889 
In my school days, from 1815 to 1820, we often heard in the 
Paeound: ‘Now little cockalorum, out o’ that’, 1871 

. Exuis Catuflus liii. 5 He..Cried ‘God bless us! a 
wordy cockalorum!’ 188 Cosfenrp. Rev. Mar. 437 Lord 
James Butler as high cockalorum of the Protestants. 

2. Self-important narration ; ‘crowing’. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 19 July 4/2 Slovenliness with an un- 
pleasant infusion of what has been known in his profession 
ever since the Franco-German war days as ‘cockalorum’, 

3. Hey (hay, high) cockalorum: an ejaculation 
or exelamation ; also a boy’s game in whieh one 
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set of players jump astride the others who pre- 
sent a ehain of ‘baeks’), calling out //ey cocka- 
forum, jig, jig, Jig! (Hey cockalorum jig! is 
given as refrain of a popular song c 1800). J//egh 
cockalorum jig: name of a game of eards. 

1823 Gat Eutail 11. 260 (Jam.) I'll let no grass grow 


beneath my feet, till I hae gi'en your father notice of thts 
loup-the- window and hey cockalorum-like love, 1840 Bar- 


“am Jugol. Leg., Wrtches' Frolic, Now away ! and away! 


without delay, Hey Cockaloruni! my Broomstick gay | 
1857 Hucuxs Jom Browe 1. iii, Prisoner’s-base. rounders, 
Reh-coska Inna cricket, foot-ball, he was soon initiated 
into the delights of them all, F 

Cock-and-bull. [In its origin app. referring 
to some story or fable. The carly use of the 
phrase is parallel to that of the I*reneh cog-a-'dne ; 
cf. COCKALANE 2.] 

Te eR, 

1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. ie 409 What a 
strange Story is here! as if a man should lel{ a Tale of two 
things, a Cock and a Bull, metamorpozed into one, whereof 
the one having been as confidently as untruly avowed to be 
assuredly known to be the other, viz.the Cock to be a Bull, 
is (being denyed) as ridiculously as reasonlessly profer'd to 
be proved in this illegal and illogical way of Arguinenta- 
lion, elc. 1692 Bentiey Soyle Lect. 66 That cocks and 
bulls might discourse, and hinds and panthers hold con- 
ferences about religion, 

2. To talk of, a story of, a cock and a bull: (to 
tell) a long rambling, idle story; tedious, dis- 
eonneeted, or misleading talk. Cf. F. cog-a-7ane. 

16zr Burton Auat. Mel. u. ii. iv. (1651) 274 Some mens 
whole delight is..to talk of a Cock and Bull over a pot. 
1667 Sir R. Moray in Lauderd. Papers (1885) If. 83, I 
would not begin to talk of any matters & hee did not, so 
wee talkt about an hour of acock anda bull. 1681 7'ria/ 
S. Colledge 36 We call you to that particular of the papers, 
and yourun out in a story of a Cock and a Bull, and I know 
not what. 41714 Ir. 7’. a Aempis’ Chr. Exerc. WwW. xxix. 273 
There being here neither beginning nor end..but they skip 
from a Cock loa Bull. 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lf, Mat. (1852) 1. 
430 To set their hearers agape with an idle story of a cock 
anda bull. 1800 Wettincton in Gurw. Disf. 1. 73, I have 
a lelter from Stevenson who has. .got accounts that Scindiah 
had joined the Kolapoor man .. etc. etc., all about a cock 
and a bull. 1829 Soutnry ler Compost. Prel., Come! 
out with a murder, ..a Goblin,..a Ghost, Or a tale of a 
Cock and a Bull! 

3. A cock and (a) bull story (tale, yarn: an idle, 
eoneocted, incredible story ; a eanard. 

1796 Burney Jfvem. Aletastasio 11. 77 Not to tire you 
with the repetition of all the cock and bull stories which I 
have formerly told you, etc. 1863 Kincstry IVater-bad. 
vi. 243 They invented a cock-and-bull story, which I am 
sure I never told them. 1876 F. E. Trottore Charming 
Fellow 1. xvi. 230 He lold me a cock-and-a- bull story about 
his father’s devotion to science. 

+ Cock-and-pie. Oés. [Supposed to be orig. 
Cock 56.8 and P18, the ordinal of the Roman 
Catholie Church.] Used in an asseveration. 

1sso CrowLey Zfigr. 469 By cocke and by pye. 1557 
Tottell’s Afisc. (Arb.) 251 What though a varlets tale 
you tell: By cock and pye you do it well, 1598 Suaks. 
Merry W.1.1. 316 By cocke and pie, you shall not choose, 
Sir: come, come. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 142, | know 
a man that will neuer sweare but by Cocke or Pie, or Mouse- 
foot. Y hope you will not say they be oathes. 1821 Scott 
Nenilw, xix, ‘1s he?’ replied the host; ‘ay, by cock and 
pie ishe’. 1854 THackERay Vezucomes xi, ‘ By cock and pye 
11 is not worth a bender’. 

Cockandy. A name of the Puffin in Scotland. 

1802 in Montacu Ornith., Dict. (1833) 96. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 220 Cockandy (#7fe'. 

Co'ckapert, 2. and «4. Obs. exe. dial. [This 
may represent an obs. F. cog apert ‘pert cock’ ; 
but it may also be an Eng. formation from the 
same elements ; see APERT 4, and cf. malafert; in 
the former case the subst., in the latter the adj. use 
would be the original.) adj. Impudent, saucy 
(obs.). sb. A sauey fellow (dza/.). 

1556 J. Hevwoop Sfider § J. xliv. 93 Your cockapert 
pride: and your couetous harts. 188: /sle of Wight Gloss., 
Cock-a- pert, a saucy fellow. 

Cockard, obs. f. Cock ane. 

+Cockarouse (kpkaraus). Ods. A title of 
honour among the Indians of Virginia; henee, a 
person of consequenee among the colonists there. 

1624 Carr. Smiti Mrrgiuia u. 38 They haue..bul few oc- 
casions to vse any officers more then one comniander, which 
commonly they call /ierowauce or Caucorouse, which is 
Captaine. [The words ‘or Caucorouse’ are not in A/ap of 
Virginia (1612) 36, the original of the passage.} 1705 
Bevertey Virginia in. (Bartlett', A cockarouse is one that 
has the honor to be of the king or qneen’s council, with re- 
lation to the affairs of government. 1708 Sof-I eed Factor ; 
or, Along up to Marylaud \Partlett', In an ancient cedar 
house, Dwelt my new friend, a cockeronse. 1727-31 in 
Balvey, Cockarouse among the Virginian Indians. 

Cockatiel, -eel (kpkatZ). [ad. Du. Aaketielje, 
to this bird by Dutch sailors in the East. 

Mr. Jamrach informs us that he called them cockatie/s, 
from the name katetreljcs, applied by Dutch sailors to the 
first specimens brought to him(c18so0). Dr. J. W. Muller of 
Leiden says saketiclje is no regularly formed Du. dim. of 
kaketoe, but looks like an adaptation of a Pz. dim. (? caca- 
titho, cacateclho) of cacatit, cockatoo. Portuguese is largely 
used by Dutch sailors as a kind of dingua frauca in the 
Eastern Archipelago.) 

A bird-faneier’s name for the Coekatoo Parra- 
keet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of South Australia 
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(Calopsitta or Ny mphicus Nova-Hollandia, com- 
mon as a cage-bird in England. 

1880 P. W. Sciater Guide Zool. Gardens 5. 1884 
Gepsry Ler. Cage Birds, Cockatiel or Parrakeet Cockatoo, 
1885 Lasaar 30 Mar. 1248/3 Pair of cockatiels with three 
nestlings. 

Cockatoo (kpkatz). Forns: 7 cacato, cock- 
atoon, crockadore, 8 cokato, cocatore, cocatoo, 
8 cockatoo. [ad. Malay sakatiia, app. immed, 
throngh Du. 4akefoe ; app. influeneed in fo1m by 
cock, Several authorities say the name represents 
the call of the bird: but see also quot. 1850.] 

1. The name of numerous beautiful birds of the 
parrot kind, esf. the genus Caca/ua, inhabiting 
Australia and the Kast Indian Islands, distinguished 
Ly a crest or tuft of feathers on the head, which 
ean be raised or depressed at pleastre. 

[1616 Buaum, & Fu. Little fr. Lawyer u. iii, My name is 
Cock-a-two, use me respectively, I will be cock-o’three 
else.) 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7raz, 212 Cacatoes, birds like 
Parrats, fierce and indomitable. 1688 R. Hotme si rivoury 
ul. 281/2 Cockatoons.. have generally long ‘Tails. 1707 
Funnece loy. ix. 265 The Crockadore is a ltird of various 
sizes .. When they fly wild up and down the Woods, they 
will call crockadore, crockadore; for which reason they go 
by that name, @ 1732 Gay Lp. Pulteucy, ‘They're crown'd 
with feathers like the cockatoo, "779 Forrest Voy. N. 
Guinea 295 At Sooloo, there are no Lories; but the Coca- 
tores have yellow tufts. 1850 Fral. /udiau Archipelago 
IV. 183 Cockatoo, Malay Aakatnwah—a vice, a gripe, and 
also the name of the bird, no doubt referring to its powerful 
bill. 1854 Busunan in Crre. Sed. 11865) 1. 294/1 The cocka- 
loo shrieks its own name. 


2. Australia. (collog.) A small farmer. 


cockatoo farmer. 

1864 H. Kinestey //illyars & B.in AMacm. Mag. Dec. 143 
The small farmers, contemptuously called ‘cockatoos’. 1874 
Lapy Barker WV, Zealand xv. 110 The small farmers are 
called Cockatoos in Australia by the squatters .. who.. say 
that, like a cockatoo, the small freeholder alights on good 
ground, extracts all he can from it, and then flies away. 
1881 Cheguered Career 341 Most of lhe cockatoo farmers 1n 
South Australia are Germans. 

Cockatrice (kpkatrais, -tris). Forms: 4 7 
coc-, cok-, §— cockatrice ; also 4-5 koc-, koka- 
trice, 5 cocatryse, coc-, cock-, cokautrice, 5 6 
cokatryce, 6 cockeatrice, coccatrice, -trise, 
cockatryce, -tryse, 7 cockatrise. [ME. coca- 
tris, -tce, a. OV. cocatris ‘also coc-, cogu-, kok-, 
cauc-, chocatrix, -alriz, -atris, caucatrt, cocastris, 
gualquetrix) mase., corresp. to Pr. calcatriz, It. cal- 
catrice (1266) fem., repr. L. *caledtrix, calcatricem 
(ef. cautcatrices, in Lu Cange), app. a medizval ren- 
dering of Gr. ixvetpor ichneumon. This last (= 
ixvevrns) meant literally ‘traeker, tracer out, 
hunter out’, f. iyvev-ew to traek, trace out, hunt 
out, f. tyvos track, footstep. LL. calcatrix is fem. 
agent-sb. of ca/cdre, orig. ‘to tread’, in med.L. 
“to tread on the heels of, traek, trace out’ f. ca/x, 
calcem heel). Thns caledtrix eame to render ich- 
neumon. (Prof. Thor Sundby, Brenetto Latinz's 
Levnet og Skrifter, Kjébenhavn, 1869, p. 142-4.) 
In OF. the word was partially popularized, as seen 
by the phonetic ehange of the original ca/c- through 
catle- to cauc-, coc-, and chauc-, choc-. “In Sp. 
it oceurs only as adopted from Fr., viz. cocatr?z 
Nebrija 1512), cocadr?z (Minsheu), cocofriz later 
diets.) 

The sense-history of this word is exceedingly curious. The 
Ichneumon, an Egyptian quadruped, said to devour rep- 
liles and crocodiles’ eggs (which it searches for in the sand), 
is called by Pliny vin. 24 (35) §88 sq., the mortal enemy of 
lhe aspis and the crocodile. As to the latter, he tells that 
when the crocodile is asleep or dozing with its jaws open, 
the ichneumon darts down its throat, and destroys it by 
gnawing throngh its belly; a tale originating, partly at 
least, in the habits of the bird ¢rochi/us, as mentioned by 
{ferodotus and subsequent Greek writers, and repeated in 
many forms by later compilers. From an early period, 
Western writers entertained the notion that this ichneumou 
was amphibious or aquatic; the immediate followers of 
Pliny appear lo have identified it with the Outer fin Gr. 
évudpic) Pliny’s tale is repeated by Solinus «flor. ¢ 261 
Collectanea xxxii. 25 ed. Mommsen 160, and Isidore 
(a 640) Orig. xu. ii. 36: in the text of Solinus known to 
Ammianus Marcellinus (¢ goo', the animal is called ‘ ex- 
hydros, the second kind of the ichneumons ‘enhydros 
alterum ichneumonum genus)’; while Isidore appears to 
make two distinct animals, the Ichneumon which ‘serpentes 
insequitur..adversus aspidem pugnat’, and the Enhydros 
*a little beast so called because it lives in the water, and 
mostly in the Nile (Enydros bestiola, ex eo vocata, quod in 
aquis verseiur, et maxime in Nilo)’, But the Gr. evdpss 
was not only the offer, but also a watersnake=hydrus: 
and the lalter was the only sense in which ev/yuris had been 
used by Pliny. Later compilers took this to be the sense of 
enhydrus, -os, in Solinus and Isidore, and the crocodile’s 
enemy was now described as a ‘water-snake” or ‘fish’. 
Thus it appears in Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) De Ani. 
malibus xxv. (V1. 669) as ‘hidra vel hydrus serpens om- 
nium serpentum pulcherrimus .. Apparet autein in_ Nilo 
famine, et quum crocodilus dormit’, ete., as in Pliny. 
Meanwhile also the latinized name calcatri.x comes into 
view. It is found, along with the transformed description, 
in the version of the story given (¢ 1263) by Brunett> 
Latini in Lé Livre dou Tresor 185 (ed. Chabaille), where 
it is said ‘then comes another fish, which is named Aya'rus, 
that is cocatris, and enters within hix body (lors vient un 


Also 
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autres poissons, qui a nom ydre, ce est cocatris {z.7. qual- 
quetrix] et li entre dedans le cors)’; further ‘and you must 
know that cokatrix, albeit he is born in the water, and 
within the Nile, he is not at all a fish, but isa water-serpent 
(Et sachiez que cokatrix ja soit ce qu’il naist en l’aigue, et 
dedans le Nile, i! n’est mie peisson, ainz est serpens d’aigue)’. 
It has heen suggested that, in tbis, the ichneumon was 
confounded with another reputed enemy of the crocodile, 
the vavanus, or Monitor of the Nile, which is really a rep- 
tile. The cocatris=ichneunon =enhydris=hydrus, having 
thus been transformed into an aquatic reptile, living in 
the Nile, other writers proceeded to identify it with the 
crocodile itself. The Sestiatre divin of Guillaume le Nor- 
mand (¢ 1210) makes coguatrix the crocodile, and ydrus his 
enemy: and in the Bestiaire of Richard de Fournival 
(c 1250) we have * Vous m’avez fait mention en votre requeste 
d’un chocatrix, qui est apelez par son droit non cocodrilles ’"— 
“you have mentioned a chocafrix, but he is called by his 
right name crecodrle’, And in later French, as well as in 


other Romanic langs., ‘crocodile’ became, at least, one of 


the recognized meanings of cocatrix. ‘This confusion may 
have been helped in some instances by the fact that coco- 
<rille, one of the commonest of the early forms of crocodilz 
{see that word), had an initial similarity to coca¢vi.x, and 
may have been taken by the ignorant as only another form 
of the name. 

In English the confusion with crocodile hardly appears, 
except once or twice as a literalism of translation. Here, 
cocatrice appears from the first as the equivalent of L. éas7- 
fiscus, or regudus=Basitisk. It was thus used by Trevisa 
in his translation of Bartholomzus Anglicus De Proprie- 
tetibus Rerum to render basiltscus, and, what was more 
important, by Wyclif and his followers to translate regulus 
(isa. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5), and dasédiscus (Ps. xc[i]. 13) of 
the Vulgate. In the former of these (also in Jer. vili. 17) it 
was retained in the 16-17th c, versions; but in the revised 
text of 1855, has been changed to basélisk. The history of 
this further transition of sense is still obscure; but it is to 
be noticed that cocatrice translates F. dasilicoc, and that 
coc is app. a connecting link. But some traditional notions 
of the ichneumon as the enemy of the asf/s (which appeared 
later in the well-known statement that the only animal 
which could kill the basilisk was the mzzstela or weasel) 
were probably contributory, as well as the mediaval con- 
fusion, under the name regulus, of the basilisk (rex ser- 
fentiurze’ with the trochilus (vex avium, OF. roytelet, in 
noe roilelet ‘wren’); cf. Aldrovandi Ofera (Bologna) 
X. 361. 

Further etymological speculation, in France or England, 
working upon the syllable coc, cog, in baséli-coc, coc-atris, 
probably also associating the crested basilisk with the 
‘rested bird, and mingling with it vague notions of the 
crocodile’s eggs, buried in the sand, and producing a tiny 
reptile, originated the well-known notion of ‘a serpent 
hatched by a venemous reptile from a cock’s (i.e. dasidi- 
cock's or cok-adritl’s) egz’, embodied in the heraldic mon- 
ster, half cock, half serpent, As told of the basilisk, this 
appears already in Albertus Magnus (who however dis- 
believes it), in Bartholomzus Anglicus, etc. (See Thor 
Sundby, above cited; also Solinus, with Commentary, ed. 
Salmasius 1689, Cahier & Martin J/élanges d’Archéologie 
If? 2x35) 

1. A serpent, identified with the BasitiskK, fabu- 
lously said to kill by its mere glance, and to be 
hatched from a cock’s egg. 

Used in Bible versions to translate L. daszlisczs, 
regutws, Where the LXX have BaotAionos, doms. 

1382 Wyc.ir Ps. xc. 13 Vp on the eddere and the kokatrice 
[1388 cocatrice, Vulg. super basiliscum] tbou shalt go. 1398 
VYrevisa Barth. De P, R.xu. xvi. (Yollem. MS.) A forlyued 
cok leyeb egges in his laste elde..and yf any venimous 
wormie sittep on brood perupon in be canicular dayes, perof 
is gendrid..a cocatrice. /éid. xvi. xvi. (1495) 176 The 
cokatryce is halfe a fote longe and hath whyte speckes. 
© 1440 Gesta Rone, \vii. 240 (Harl. MS.) Ther is a cocautrice 
withe in the walle; and as ofte tyme as she hathe enye 
syght of youre men, bei bethe dede. 1533 Coverpace /sa. 
x1. 8 He shal put his hande in to the Cockatryce denne. 
1583 Stuppes Auat, Abus. (1377) 109 Like a Cockatrice or 

jasilicock, which slay or kill men with the poison of their 
sighte. 1592 Suaks. Row. & Ful. ui. ii, 47 The death-darting 
eye of Cockatrice. 1595 Spenser Sonn. xlix, Kill with 
looks as Cockatrices doo, 1611 Brave /se, lix. 5 They batch 
cockatrice ezges. ¢1630 Drumm. or Hawtn. Poems Wks. 
41 Pale envy, with the cocatrice’s eye, Which seeing kills, 
but seen doth forthwith die. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. 
fp. ut. vii. 118. @ 1671 Lp, Fairrax Alen. (1699) 103 ‘The 
fruit of our hopes..prove as cockatrice eggs from whence 
so inischievous a brood should spring. 1829 Sourney Hug. 
Dragon, Vill this dracontine cockatrice Should break its 
way to light. 

+b. Karely identificd or confounded with the 
Crocopite. Obs, 

«1400-50 Alexander 3895 Hardere Pan ony comon cogill- 
Stane or cocatryse scales (Lat. dorsa duriora cocodrillis]. 
c14g0 Promp. Parv. 84 Cocatryse, basiliscus, cocodrillus. 
1563 Stusbes Anat, Abus, u.6 The Cocatrice neuer meaneth 
so much crueltie, as when he fawneth vpon thee and weepeth. 

e. In //er, figured as a hybrid monster with 
head, wings, and feet of a cock, terminating in a 
serpent with a barbed tail. In quot. 1563 allusive. 

1563-87 lroxe A. & AZ. 1093 Why then doth this glorious 
cockatrice crowe so much against Garnes? 1607 ‘Vorse.t 
Serpents (1653) 677 ‘The Cockatrice being half a foot in 
length, the hinder part like a Snake, the former part like 
a Cock, because of a treble combe on his fore-head. 1610 
Guituim //eraldry i. xxvi. (1660) 260. 1864 Bouter 
Heraldry list. & Pop. x. 67 Vhe head of a Cockatrice is 
borne as a Crest. 

2. fig. applied to persons. 

1500-zo Dunaar Flyting 521 Conspiratour, cursit cokatrice 
..traitour, tyran intemperate. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 
624 This cancard worme and pestiferous coccatrice. 1594 
?Gaeene Seljnus Wks. (Grosart) XIV. 290 So Selimus 
hath prou’d a Cocatrice, And cleane consumed all the familie 
Of nohle Ottoman. 1622 Bacon //ex. VI/, 194 This was 
the end of this little Cuckatrice of a King that was able to 
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destroy those that did not espie him first. 1794 CoLeripce 
Robespierre 1, Vhe crowned cockatrice whose foul venom 
Infects all Europe. 

attrib, 1542 Brinktow Cowl. xxiv. (1874) 69 What a 
cockatryse syght was it to se such an abhomynable sort of 
pompos bisshops in lordly parlament robys. 

+ 3. A name of reproach fora woman : prostitute, 
whore. Oés. 

1599 B. Jonson Cyzthia's Rev. wv. i, And withal calls me 
at his pleasure I know not how many cockatrices and 
things, @1625 FLETCHER Love's Cure iu. iv, I'll shew him, 
and his cockatrice together And you shall hear ‘em talk. 
1687 SepLeY Bel/lamira iv. i,’ Pritbee let me see thy punk, 
thy cockatrice, thy harlot. 1747 Garrick JZiss i Teens u. 
Wks. 1798 I. 86 Where’s your Aunt, you young Cockatrice? 
..She’s a base Woman, and you are 

Cockayne: see CocKAluNe. 


Cock-bead-plane. /orzery. ‘A plane for 
making a moulding which projects above the 
common surface of the timber’ (Jam.), 

(Hence some mod. Dicts. have cock-dead as the name of 
such a moulding.) 

+ Cock-bell. Ods. exc. dial, Also 4 coke-, 
5-6 cok-, (5 cokerbell). [perh. f. F. cogue shell 
+Bety. Cf. Cock sb.4, and the nursery com- 
bination of ‘cockle-shells and silver bells’. Sense 
3 1s perhaps a distinct word.] 

+1. A small bell. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 219 Eueriche of bilke 
ymages bare..a cokebelle {1485 Caxton, cokerbell] of siluer 
(Higden zolam argenteam) 1-honged aboute his nekke. 
c1440 Prop. Parv. 86 Cok belle, ola, campanella, bulla. 
1532 More Confut. Tisdale Wks. 366/2 Take them then as 
yonger brethren litle babes vntaugbte, and geue them .. 
ratilles and cokbelles and gay golden shone. 

+2. A spring wild-flower, frequented by bees. 

1609 C. Butter Fem. Alon. vi. (1623) Oiij, In ‘Taurus, 
Slow-tree, Plum-tree, Goosebery..Cherry, Pear, Cock bell, 
which is a Wood-flowre. ; 

3. An icicle. Usually in pf (Also cog-dell, 
cockabell, cocklebell, conkabell.) 

1645 Bargrave MS. Diary in Kentish Dial. (E.D.S., 
My breath turned into many cock-bells as I walked. 1735 
Pecce Aenticisms, Cock-bells, icicles, 1736 J. Lewis “ist. 
Thanet Gloss., Cag-bells, icecicles, ice-candles. 1746 Gevdtd. 
Alag. XVI. 406 Coukaébell, an icicle, in the Som. dialect 
clinkabell, 1880 E. Cornw. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cockabell, 
cocklebell, icicle. 1887 Parisu & Suaw Kentish Dial., 
There are some large cog-bells hanging from the thatch. 

Co'ck-bill, 5. Naut. Also 7-8 -bell. 

In the phrase a-cock-bill [f. A-cock advb. phrase 
+ Brit]: having the bills or tapering ends cocked 
or turned upwards. Said of the anchor when 
it hangs from the cathead ready for dropping ; 
also of the yards of a vessel, when they are placed 
at an angle with the deck—‘ the symbol of mourn- 
ing’ (Smyth). 

1648 Eart WESTMORELAND Otia Sacra (187g) 164 The 
Others all a Cock-bell set, One after other down are let 
Into the Sea, 1692 in Sa7th’s Seaman's Grant, 1. xvi. 74 The 
Anchor is a Cock-bell, that is, hangs up and down by tbe 
Ships side. 1769 Chrou. in Aun. Keg. 1132 The collier 
was going down full sail, on the flood tide, and anchor a 
cock bill, 1840 R, Dana Sef J/ast xvii. 48 On Good 
Friday she had all her yards a’-cock-bill, which is customary 
among Catholic vessels. , 

b. Shortened to cock-d27/, 

1882 Nares Seamanship ed. 6) 164 Tbe anchor is cockbill. 

Co'ck-bill, v. [f prec.] To place a-cock- bill. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxvi. 137 The pilot gave orders 
to cock-bill the anchor. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 163 
Cockbill the anchor. 

Co'ck-bird., [Cock sé.!] 

1. A male bird: see Cock sd,1 21. 

2. Sc. A cock chicken. Hence cock-bird-height, 


the tallness or stature of a cock chicken. 

1825-79 in Jamirson. Afod, ‘ They begin to take their 
own way, before they are cock-bird-height ’. 

Cock-boat (kgkbat). Also 5 cok-, cog-, 
6 7 cocke-. [f. Cock sd.3+BoatT: in 15th c. 
occas. cogboote, according to the earlier association 
of cog and cock; see these words. ] 

A sinall ship’s-boat, esf. the small boat which is 
often towed behind a coasting vessel or ship going 
up or down river. Often used typically as the 
smallest or lightest of floating craft. 

¢1430 Lypa. A7in. Poems (1840) 152 A ship with a large 
seyl, And a cokboot that goth in Tempse lowe. ¢1440 
Promp, Parv.86/1 Cogboote [1499 Pynson cok bote], scafa. 
1530 PAtsGr. 206/2 Cockebote to rowe with, cocguet. 1580 
Iwiy Luphues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 218 The little Cock boat is 
safe, when it is hoised into a tall ship. rg8z N.’I. (Rhein.) 
-icts xxvii. 16 We could scarse get the cock-boate. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 56/1 The Master and Company put to Land 
in their Cock-boat for assistance. 1755 H. Wacrote Corr. 
ied, 3) III. 103 We take from Men-of-war and Domingo- 
Men, down to colliers and cock-boats. 1858 Kincs.ey Poems, 
Watchman 7 There's water to float a little cock-boat. 186: 
W.H. Russet in Sraes 23 Sept., The finest .. was but a 
cockboat compared with the Warrior. 

jig. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, 1, ili. (1873) 23 Never car- 
ing..what becomes of the ship of estates, so they may save 
themselves in the cockboat of their own fortune. 1636 
Fatty Clavis Afyst. xiv. 190 Neere drowned the cocke 
boate of his private fortune. 


+ Cock-brain. Oés. Onc to whom is ascribed 
the brain of a cock: a light-headed, rash, and 
foolish person. Cf, bzrd-zwrtted, 


COCKED. 


1567 Drant Horace’s Ep. de Arte P. Aiiij, A freshe hote 
younker cocke braine, wylde. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. 
Hist.(1619) 33 Avery presumptuous and heady Cock-braine. 
1640 JAcKSoNn Creed x1. xxxvi. Wks. X1. 117 Haughty cock- 
brains, or furious hotspurs, 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 
1867 V. 120 A light-head or cock-brain, 
Co'ck-brained, a. [f. prec. +-Ep.] Having 
little judgement, foolish and light-headed, silly. 

1530 Patser. 308/1 Cokbraynde, lyght, fole hardye, saffre. 
1548 Upatt Eras. Par. Luke iii. 44b, Vhe light and 
cockbrayned facion of the multitude. 1630 J. T’avtor 
(Water P.) Wks. 1. 38/2 These puckfoyst cockbrain’d cox- 
combs, shallow pated. 1777 Poor Robin (N.', Now cock- 
brain’d youths will throw at cocks. 1856 F. E. Pacer 
Owlet of Owlst. 138 My youth may make me crude and 
cock-brained, 

Cock-brass, -bread: see Cock sd. 23. 
Cock-broth. Also in Sc. -broo, -bree. [see 
Broru, Broo, BreE.] The broth of a boiled cock. 
t60x Hottanp Pliny YH. 384 If the body bee bound or 
costiue, a Cocke-broth causeth it to be soluble. a 1652 
Brome £ug. Afoor 1. iii. Wks. 1873 11. 16 Ile .. restore thee 
’gain with Caweéels and Cock-broths. 1715 Vaxprucu 
Country-house .i, My mother desires that we may have 
some cock-broth to drink two or three times a day between 
meals, for my sister and I are sick folks. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t, Misc. (1733) 1. 105, I took him into the pantry And 
gave him some good cock-broo, 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s iii, 
‘Some judgment in cock-bree or in scate-rumples.’ 
Cockchafer (kp k,t[ei:for). Also -chaffer. [A 
compound of CHAFER or chaffer, beetle, app. of 
rustic origin ; not in the dictionaries till quite re- 
cently. (Not in Craig 1847.) Cock is probably 
prefixed to express size or valour, or in reference 
to the practice of making these insects fight. An- 
other form is Jeffrey (=chaffer) Cock.] 

A coleopterous insect or beetle (J/elolontha vitl- 


| garvts), well known in England and over Europe: 


it is a stout broad insect of comparatively large 
size and greyish chestnut colour; it comes forth 
from the chrysalis towards the end of May (hence 
called Maybug), and flies with a loud whirring 
sound, Both the perfect insect and the larva are 


very destructive to vegetation. 

{1691 Ray V.C. Words, A Clock, a Beetle or Dor, a Hot- 
chafer.] 1712 J. James tr. Le Bloud’s Gardening 140 May- 
Bags..are by some called Chafers, or Cock-Chafers. 1770-4 
A, Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) II]. 99 There are few insects 
more prejudicial to the farmer than .. the Cock-Chaffer. 
1787 ‘I. Best Augding ed. 2) 52 The line .. baited with a 
ek shaver or grasshopper. 1859 W. S, Coteman /Vood- 
lauds 14 ‘The common Cockchafer. .is often aterrible enemy 
to this tree [the Oak}. 

Co'ck-crow. = Cock-cRowinc, 

c1300 Bekct 1090 A lute before the Cockes crowe. c¢ 1450 
Lonrenticu Grail lvi. 143 This same nyht atte ferst kck 
crowe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 pe Cok crawe, gallicantus. 
c1490 Promp. Parv. (AIS. K.) 86 Cokcrow, tyme, gadli- 
cinimm., 1595 BaRNFiELp O:te (Arb.) 64 She. .each morning 
(by Cocks crew) Showers downe her siluer dew, 1692 
Wasmwnoton tr. JZilton'’s Def. Pop. v. (1851) 133 You dis- 
turb all people with your shitten Cock-crow; that’s the only 
property in which you resemble a true Cock. 1798 SovTury 
Well St. Keyne, From cock-crow he had been travelling. 
1880 Gotpw. SuitH in Adi. Monthly No. 268. 208 Thi 
character would vanish like a ghost at cock-crow. 

+ Cock-crowen, 2. Obs. or dial, [f. Cock + 
crowen, obs. pa. pple. of Crow v.] That the cock 
has crowed on, that is no longer fresh; stale. 

1577 B. GooGe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 2 Gifts and re- 
wardes retayne the Cockrowen Courtier, yea suche as have 
one of their feete alredy in the grave. 1602 MaxninGnam 
Diary 21 Nov. 86 He takes a speciall grace to use an old 
worne sentence, as though anie would like to be served 
with cockcrowen pottage. 1607 ‘TorseLt Serpents (1653) 
780 Then was there brought some Cock-crown keal. 1825- 
79 Jamieson, Cock-crown hail, broth heated a second time ; 
..such as the cock has crow’d over, being a day old, Raxd. 


Co’ck-crower. “ave. One who crows like a 


cock (é.g. to disturb an orator. actor, etc.). 
1856 Sat. Rev. 11. 450/2 That the groaners and cock- 


crowers .. adopted the only means of putting dowu inter- 
minable talkers. | ; 
Co'ck-crowing. a. The crowing of a cock. 


b. ‘The time when cocks crow, early dawn. 

1382 Wyciir Jfark xiii. 35 Whanne the lord of the hous 
cometh, in the euentide, or in the mydny3t, or kockis crow- 
ynge,ormorwynge. ¢1440 Prop. Parv. 86 Cckkrowynge 
tyme, gadlicinium. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Lfusé, ut. 
(1586) 130 b, In Winter you must feede them at the first 
Cockcrowing and againe when the daye begins to breake. 
1642 Fururr Holy §& Prof. St. 1. xiii. 4o An age which we 
may call the first cock-crowing after the midnight of Igno- 
rance aud Superstition. 31844 Emerson Jug. American 
Wks. (Bohn) I]. 30r All this drudgery, from cockcrowing 
to starlight. 1878 VV. clner. Rev. CAXVII. 59 Like the 
cock-crowing that sounded in the ears of Peter. 

+Cocke. Obs. Also 4-3 cok, cocce, and 
(after L.) cocco, corruptly cocto: cf. also Cot- 
cyn, Coctix. (ad. L. coccm, and its abl. case 
cocco, scarlet; sce Coccyx, Coccus.] Scarlet. 

1382 Wyciir x. xxvii 16 Purpur, and cocto twies died 
(1388 of reed sc/k]. —-1 AZugs Prol. 4 Other men bise, and 
purpur, and cocko [v.7. cocce, cok, cocke] offren, and 
lacynct. —- Rev. xvili. 16 Clothid with bijce, and purpur, 
and cocke [7.7. coctyn, or veed, coccyn, red scarlet. 1388 
— Ex. xxviii. 5 Reed selk twies died [z.7. cocco] and bijs. 

Cokeall : see CockaL, COcKALL, 

Cocked (kpkt), ppl. a.t [f Cock v2 + -Ep}] 
Set crect; having a pronounced upward turn. 


COCKED. 


7647 H. More Song of Sond 1. ti. xxxviil, A Vongster gent 
With bever cock’t, and arm set on one side. 1691 The 
IWeestls ii. 7 His Wife too, in her Cock’d Comode well 
drest. 1710 Lowd. Gaz. No. 4674/3 A brown bay Gelding 
.. has ..a large broom ‘Tail cock’d, ‘Trots all. 1826 Miss 
Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 281 A wide mouth and a 
cocked-up nose. ; 

Cocked hat. 1. A hat with the brim perma- 
nently turned up, esp. the three-cornered hat of 
this shape worn at the end of the 18th and begin- 
ning of the 19th century; also various styles of 
hat formerly worn in the army and navy. Now, 
applied to the triangular hat (without cocks), 
pointed before and behind and rising to a point 
at the erown, worn as part of the full-dress uni- 
form of staff-offiecrs, surgeons, and others, and of 
some official court-dresses, ctc. 

1673 Wycurrtey Gent, Dancing VW. Epil., Periwigs and 
broad cock’d hats. 1756 Connoisseur No. 75 ?3 Knowledge 
is a greater ornament to the head, than a bag or a simart 
cocked hat, 1808 Cosserr /o/. Keg. XIII. 379 Among 
the lleavy dragoons cocked hats are abolished, ainong the 

light they are just coming into vogue. 1859 JEPHSON 
Brittany ii. 11 Policemen with cocked hats like those of 
staff-ofheers. 1865 /fowtana vi. 99 The masters at Eton, 
up to a comparatively recent date, wore cocked hats. 1887 
TY. Trottove Ihat / Remember 1. xvi. 335 The emperor.. 
violently tossed his cocked hat into the corner of the room. 
1890 Sines (Weekly ed.) 24 Jan. 13/1 The coffin, covered 
with the Union Jack, and bearing the cocked-hat, and 
sword of the deceased [Lord Napier of Magdala]. 

2. Anal. 

1859 Toop Cycd, Anat. V. 187/2 Vhe form of pelvis result- 
ing from this bend.. has received more particularly the 
naine of the cocked hat. . . 

3. A game similar to nine-pins, in which only 
three pins are sct up, in triangular position. U. S. 

4. Phr. 70 knock into a cocked hat. 

1873 Slang Dict. 122 Anything which has been altered 
beyond recognition, or any man who has been put com- 
pletely 4o7's de combat, is said to have been knocked into a 
cocked-hat. 1888 /ad/ A/ad/ G. 26 Jan. 9/1 A frigate of the 
inodern type would knock a fort armed with obsolete guns 
into a cocked hat. 


5. Comb., as Cocked-hal-wise adv., after the 
manner of a cocked hat. 

1860 Ad? ¥. Round No. 48. 514 A table napkin folded 
cocked-hat-wise, 

Hence Cocked-hatted a., wearing a cocked hat. 

1835 Beckrorp Recol/. 148 A most imposing cocked-hatted 

rsonage. 1862 ‘I. Trottopr J/arfetta 11. iv. 71 Cocked- 

atted officials, 

Cocked (kgkt\, £7 @.2 [f Cock v.24 -Ep1,) 

1. +a. Ofa match: Placed in the cock. b. Of 
a fire-arm:; With the eoek drawn back, ready for 
firing when the trigger is pulled. 

1650 Howe tt Masanicllo 1. 27 Furnished Swords, cock'd 
Muschets. 1678 tr. Gayn's Art War I1. 46 Presenting the 
-.-Musket with acock’d Match. 1733 Derby Mercury 11. No. 
21 Getting througha Hedge with his Piece cock’d. 1807-8 
Syp. Sait Plywley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 11. 168/1 To sleep 
every night with cocked pistols under their pillows. 1819 
Byron Jvani.cl, With sword drawn and cock’d trigger. 

2. Full-cocked, half-cocked: at full or half cock 
(see Cock sd. 13b). In sang (Australian) usc, 
half-cocked = partially intoxicated. 

1809 W, Irvine Awickerd. (1849) 206 Vhe burghers gazed 
-.as a wary housewife does at a gun, fearful it may go otf 
half-cocked. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1. vii. 54 This last 
drink reduced Mr. Villiers to that mixed state which is 
known in colonial phrase as half-cocked. 


Cocked, ///. 2.3. Put up in cocks, as hay: 
see under Cock v.3 

Cocked, var. of CockET a. Obs. 

Cockee. Sc. [Jamieson suggests cock eye: cf. 
bull's eye.) A name for the ‘tee’ in eurling. 

1789 D. Davipson Seasons 162 (Jam.) Glenbuck upo’ the 
cockee stood His merry men drew near. 1824 MacTAGGarT 
Se. Gallovid, Encycl., Cocke'e, the circles which surround 
the ‘tee’, or mark played at in curling. 

Cockentrice : see CocKaGRicr. 

+ Co‘cker, sd.) Obs. or dial. Forms: 1cocer, 
cocur, 3 koker, 4 cokre, 4-6 coker, 5 cocur, 
cokyr, 6 cokar, (8-9 dia/. cogger), 6- cocker. 
[A common WGer. sb. : with OE. cocer m. quiver, 
cf. OF ris. hoker, OS. cocdre m. (MDu. coker, MLG., 
Du. oker, LG. koker, hiker, kaker), OHG. 
chohhar, chohhdri (MALG. kocher, kochiétre, Ger. 
kocher) all meaning ‘quiver, case’. The ulterior 
derivation is obscure: med... ceeertm, and 
med.Gr. xovxovpov, are, aecording to Wiez, from 
German. Sce also QUIVER.] 

1. A case for arrows; a quiver. 

6825 Vesp. Psalter x. 2 Gearwadon strelas heara in cocere, 
c1000 ALLeRic Gen. xxvii. 3 Nim pin zesceot pinne cocur 


and binne bogan and gang ut. c1205 Lay. 6470 Ene koker 
fulne flan. 


2. A casing for the leg; applied, at varions 

times, to a kind of legging, a high laced boot, or 
a combination of boot and legging, worn by hus- 
bandmen, hunters, fishers, etc., to protect the legs. 
The word is still used in the north for gaiters or 
leggings, and even for coarse stockings without 
leet uscd as gaiters (called in Seotland /oags). 


61325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 40 With rent cokrez at pekne& 
his clutte trasches. 1362 Lanct. 7. PZ A. vin 56 (Piers 


t 
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going out to sow] caste on his clopes I-clouted and I-hole, 
His Cokeres and his Coffus. c14qz0 [adlud. on Ilusdb. 1. 
1167 Lootes, cocurs, myttens..or husbondes & hunters. 
1440 Promp. Parv.84 Cocur, boote, ocrca, colurnus. 1515 
Barcray /gloges iv. (1570) Civ/1 Vhy hose and cokers be 
broken at the knee. 1593 Drayton /cloynes ww. 177 Ilis 
Cockers were of Cordiwin, 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1895/5 A 
pretty big chubbed Man..a pair of Leathern Cockers. 1695 
Kennevr Par. Antig.Gloss.s.v. Cock-boat, Fishermen's great 
boots, with which they wade into the sea, are called cokers. 
18rr Wi.tan W, Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Coggers, half-boots 
niace of stiff-leather, strong cloth, or even of worsted, but- 
toned at the side, and strapped under the shoe. 1873 Har- 
LAND Swaledale Gloss., Coggers, a pair of old stocking- 
legs worn over the shoes to keep out the snow. 

Cocker (kg*ka:), sb.2 [f. Cock v.! + -ER.] 

+l. A fighter, prizefighter ; a contentious, quar- 
relsome man; a wrangler. Ods. 

©1295 Prow. Alfred qo4 in O. Fs. Aisc. 138 He is cocker, 
pef, & horeling. 1387 Trevisa Agden (Rolls) 1V.173 A 
newe batayle of foure and seventy comoun fy3ters and 
cokkers (gladvatorum|. ¢1460 Towncley Myst. 242 Thise 
cokkers and thise bollars, And alle purs cuttars. 

2. A supporter or patron of cock-fighting, a cock- 
fighter; one who breeds or trains game-cocks. 

1689 SuaDweit. Bury F. 1. Wks. 1720 IV. 130, 1..out- 
vapour'd all the Jockeys, and cockers. 1723 STEELE Conse. 
Lovers w. ii, Ile was the greatest cocker in England. He 
said Duke John won him many battles, but never lost him 
one. 1807 Crasnr Par. Reg. i, Wks. 1834 11.151 [ere his 
poor hird th’ inhuman Cocker brings, Arms his hard heel 
and clips his golden wings. 1814 W, Swuteuney (47/e', Vhe 
Cocker, containing information to the Breeders and Ama- 
teurs of the Gaime-cock, 1829 A. W. FonsLanque /:1g. 
nnder Seven Adutin, (1837) \. 321 While Duchesses and 
Ladies hawk, we cannot expend all indignation on the 
cockers and bull-baiters. 

3. A breed of spaniels trained to start wood- 
cocks, snipes, and similar game ; a cocking dog. 

1823 Locxuart Reg. Daltow v. v. (1842) 321 Frederick 
Chisney entered, attended by a couple of small sleek cockers. 
1855 Kincstey Hest. //o (1861) 81 Ilis cockers coiled 
themselves up close to the wari peat-ashes. 

Cocker, sv.*, coker. [app. f. Cock v.3 + -rK.] 
Originally, one who puts hay in cocks, a hay- 
worker ; also, later, a harvest-labourer. (The spell- 
ing coker has given rise to the nnhistorical conjec- 
ture, that the original meaning was ‘a charcoal 
maker who comes out at harvest-timce ’.) 

1393 Lanci. P. Pd. C. vt. 13 Canstow. .coke for ny cokers 
[z. 7 cokares, cokerus] oper to be cart picche, Mowe ober 
mowen oper make bond to sheues? 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 
Coker, autumpuartus, 1672 Act 14 Llts.c. 5 § 11 Bee yt 
also provided, That this Acte nor any thinge therein con- 
teyned do in any wyse extend to any cokers or Harvest 
Folkes. [So orig. act in Parl' Office; the Inrolment in 
Chancery has Cockers.] 1832 Hr. Maritxeau Hill & Valley 
ii. 25 He called to Briggs, one of the cokers. 1847-78 
Haruwetr, Coser, areaper. Harz, 1882 Lancash. Gloss. 
(Eh. D.$.), Quocker, one who goes harvesting to a distance. 
1888 S. O. Avpy Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Cocker, the 
man who cocks or coils up hay in a field. 

+ Cocker, 54.4 Ods. rave. A curl orringlet. Cf. 
CocKLe sé.4. 

c1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers \1855' 89 That. .She curious 
curle the cockers of her head. 

Cocker ‘ke'k21), v.1 Also 5-6 coker, 6 koker, 
cokker. [Found only since 15th c.; origin obscwe. 
Cf. however the 16th c. equivalent CockKLE v.3, 
which is identical in form and sense with a 16th c. 
Du. 4okelen, kevkelen ‘nutrire sive fovcre culina’ 
(Kilian), 7.¢. to nourish or foster in the kitchen ; 
but it is doubtful whether the Du. word was 
conuected with £okene ‘kitchen’ exc. by ‘ popular 
etymology’. Cf. also obs. F. cogueliner (un eit- 
fant) to dandle, cocker, pamper, a child (Cotgr. . 
The Eng. cocker and cockle have the form of iterative 
diminutives of Cock v.5, and the whole were prob. 
derivatives of Cock sé,1, with the notion ‘to make 
a nestle-cock, ehick (L. pu//us:, or darling of’. 
Cf. etymologieal note to CocKNEY. 

Some have thought this word identical with the next 
(which has also a variant coche); but nothing has been 
found to support this suggestion. (Welsh cocr, and cocret/ 
given in Liwyd 213 a, are from Eng. } i ; 

trans. To indulge or pamper a child, favowite, 
etc.) ; to treat with excessive tenderness or care. 

1499 Pynxsox /’romp. Parv., Cokeryn, cariforeo. 1530 
Pacsor. 488 2, I coker, or cherysshe to moche. Fe mignotte. 
This boye cane never thrive, he is cokered so moche. | 
coker, | bring up with daynty meates. Jafrvunde. 1550 
Nicotts 7hucyd. 65 (R.) ‘Vaking it for shane so much to 
cocker themself. 1600 Ilevwoop 2d Pt. Edw. 1, Wks, 
1874 1 151 Kistandcokerd by a King. 1611 Viste Leclus. 
xax. 9 Cocker thy childe, and hee shall make thee afraid. 
r6rr J. Hurt St. Peter's Proph. 363 No creatures more 
cocker their youngthan the Asse and the Ape. 1682 Suav- 
weit Lance, Wiyiches 1. (1720) M11. 230 Because thy foolish 
mother has cocker'd thee with morning caudles. 1867 Car- 
uve Renmin. 11. 116 Some old valetudinarian. .continually 
cockering himself, and suffering. 

b. With #/, meaning (a.) To bring up indul- 
geutly and luxuriously; (4.) to coddle up (an 
invalid) so as to restore him to strength; (¢-) to 
encourage or hearten by kindness or coaxing. 

1530 Paiscr. 488/2 Coker hymn up thus in his youthe, and 
you shall have a fayre caulfe of hym shortly. 1605 bles 
Volpone t. i, But cocker vp my genius, and hue free To 
all delights. 3176 Gray Let. in fects (1775) 293 Being 


COCKERNONY. 


cockered and spirited up by some friends I got my name 
suggested to Lord Lute. 1850 Kincsiny dt. Locke viii. 
(1879198 If she was a lady shed be cockered up with all 
sorts of soups and jellies. 1859 Darwin in Life & “elt. 
1887) EI. 229 You have cuckered me up to that extent, Urat 
1 now feel, etc. 

e. To indulge or humour ¢x (a practice, etc.). 

1571 Gotwine Calvin on Ps. i. 1 Vow careleslye they 
cocker themselves tn their sins, 1612 T. "Taytor Cons. 
Titus i. 6 (1619) 119 Vy mild reproofes they rather cocker 
and beare them in their sinnes, then correct them. 1706 
Cormier Nef, Ridie. 299 Cherishes aud cockers thein in so 
gentle an Errour. 1823 Scott Quentin 7). xiii, | have not 
been cockcred in wantonness or indulgence. 

d. fig. To foster, indulge (an appetite, id a, 
hope, evil, ete.). Also with wf. 

1592 G. Tlanviry Pierce's Super. 175, 1. cannot flatter 
folly .. or cocker Ignorance. 1628 Li. Grvs tr. Barclay's 
etrgents 98 ‘Yoo foolishly 1 cocker my own hopes. 1742 
Rictarpson /amela IV. 321[(1le}cockers up that dangerous 
Propensity, which he ought..10 subdue. 1861 Gus. VP. 
‘Tuompson slyd? td. V1. elxxv. 208 If they cocker up the 
evil by refusing to apply the high-hatded remedy. 

Ilence Co‘ckered //f/. a., Co-ckering wé/. si. 
and ffl, a.; Cockeringly adv. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cokerynge, or grete cherschy ige, 
Socio, nutricio. 1580 Barer Ady. C 728 A father to much 
cockcring, pater nimis indulecns. 1580 Sipxey sl rcadia 
uu. 225 These coklings cokred we bewaile too late, When 
that we see our offspring gaily bent. 1595 Snaks. Yoh \. 
i. go. 1607 Fretcurr IVoman Mater 1. iii, Our young 
wanton cocker’d heirs, 1607 ‘Torset, Serpents (1608 73 
Their (Bees’] young ones be not very nice or tender, nor 
cockeringly brought up. a 1666 C. Iloote School-Colloy. 
(1688) 293 You a1e content to enjoy your mothers cockcring. 
1693 Lockr “duc. § 4 Most children’s constitutions are .. 
harin’d, by cockering and tenderness. @1703 Burkitt Ov 
N. 1.1 Peter iv. 17 God. .is no cockering Father to indulge 
his children to their ruin. 1748 Rictarpson Clarfssa (1811 
VIE. xxxi. 12g A cockered favorite. 18571. Watson Lect. 
Physic vii. (cd. 4) 101 Fearing to render them effeminate 
by over-care and cockering. 

Cocker, v.2 Vés. or dial. (Equivalent in mean- 
ing to Cocki& v.*, both being in form iterative and 
diminutive, as if from a stem *cock- in sense 
‘shake 7; probably onomatopacic. ] 

intr. To totter or oscillate trom instability : 
said of a thing having a high centre of gravity, 
when it rocks so as to be in danger of falling. 

Iienee Cockering ///.a.; also Co‘ckery, -ie ., 
Co'ckersome a.; Co’ckeriness sé. (all Sv.). 

1553 I. Witson Rhef. 118 Some.. stirryng their feete 
as though they stode in a cockeryng bote. 1825-79 Jasur- 
son, Cockering, tottering, threateninz to tumble, especially 
in consequence of being placed too high. 

Cockerel ‘kgkéré!). Forms: 5 coker-. koker- 
elle, 6 cokerel, cockrelle, 6-7 cocke-, cockrell. 
6-8 cockrel, 7-8 cockeril.1,6 cockerel. [app.a 
dim. of Cock sé.!, perh. of Anglo-Fr. origin. No 
sueh word is found in the OF. dictionaries, though 
Littré and Godefroy have coguerean, -elle, -cl, -ctle, 
-tlle, diminutives of similar type from cogue shell, 
and coguze vessel, also cocherel, cokerel cock-seller, 
poultry-dealer. But the formation may have been 
English; the termination sccms to be the same as 
in hoggerel, mongrel, pickercl (small pike).] 

1. A young cock. arch. or dial. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. $6 Cokerelle, gallus (C. gallimellns}. 
1465 Jann. & Housel. Exp. (1841) 246 liem, she paid for 
yonge kokerelles to make of capons, ix.d. 1533 ELyor 
Cast. Ielthe (1541) 204, Chickens .. specially it they be 
cockrelles. 1622 Witner Vanity of Youth 1633) 756 \lear 
how each Cockrell gives warming of day. 1725 BaiLey 
Frrasm. Colle. 41 Wf you can’t crow like an old cock, crow 
like a cockeril. 1798 Bioomrietp Farmer's Boy, Autunm 
343 Many aclamorous Ilen and cockrel gay. 1868 Brows. 
inc Ring & Bh. i. 1204 Both eyes shut, like the cockerel 
that would crow. 

2. fig. Applied to a young man. 

1571 R. Eowarps Damon & Pithtas in Hazl. Dodsley \V. 
68 Alas, pretty cockerel, you are too weak. 1610 Suaks. 
Temp. . i. 31. 1639 Massincer Unnat, Combat v. i, 
Page, Let me fight for my inistress! Servant. “Vis insain, 
Little cockerel of the kind. 1878 Texxyson Q. A/ary 1. i. 7 
Thou'rt no such cockerel thyself, for thou was born i” 1h- 
tail end of old Harry the Seventh. 

3. A species of lish. 

1708 Motrecx Rabelass ww. Ix. 11737) 246 Cockrells .. 
hornbacks. 1883 Fushertes Exhid. Cataé. .47 Basket for 
fishing ox-eyed cockerel, Valencia. 

4. alirtb. and Comb. 

1605 Cuarman Ad? Aooles Plays 1873 1. 168 Their inter- 
course..of glances that past beiwixt this cockrill-drore and 
her. 1807-8 W. Ixvinc Sadmayg. av. (1860 354 Ile. .ranied, 
like atrue cockerel orator. 1856 O.mstep S/a ™ States 520 
The ridiculous cockerel-like manner in whica they swell, 
strut, bluster, and bully 

Cockerer. .A wanton. ITALLiwets cites Cofr. 
Cockering: sce Cocker! end =. 
t+ Cockering, 7//. sd. Ofs. In 3 
chokering. 
ar2zgo Owl «& Night. 504 Ne mihtu leng a word icwebe. 
Ac pipest al so dop a muse Mid cokeringe (7. 7. che keringe| 
mid stefne hose. 
+Cockernony. “. Os. Also -nonny, 
-nonie. (Derivauan obsetire : Jamieson conjec- 
tured connexion with Cocken sé.) } 

“The gathering of a young woman's hair, when 
it is wrapped up in a baad or fillet, comniunly 


cokering, 


COCKET. 


called a szood’ (Jam.). App. used at random in 
the last two quots. 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. m.vii, She..tumbling wi’ 
him on the grass Dang a’ her cockernony A-jee that day. 
1818 Scott //rt. A/rdl. xxv, ‘Ye silly tawpie..what garr'd 
ye busk up your cockernony that gate?’ 1830 GaLt Lawrie 
T. vu. ili.(1849) 323 Forays, moss troopers, and other cocker- 
nony minstrelsy. 1833 M. Scotr Tor Cringle xi. (1859) 233 
Taking a shot at the old woman’s cockernony itself. 

Cocket (kg ket’, 56.1 Forms: 5-6 cokkett, 
5-9 cocquet, 6 coket, cokquet, 7 coquett, 8 
cockett, 9 coquet, 6- cocket. [In Anglo-Fr, 
cokkelic, Anglo-Lat. coketa, -12: origin obscure. 

A recent suggestion is that the name originated in the 
words guo gusetus est, ‘by which he is quit’, with which 
the Customer's receipt concluded. (S. Dowell Hést. Tax- 
ation in Eng.(1878) 1.171.) It is by no means clear whether 
the name originally belonged to the document, or to the 
seal which gave it validity.] 

1. Hist. A seal belonging to the King’s Custom 
House. Also applied to other seals used to seal 
permits. 

1293 Rolls of Parlt. 11. 138b, Omnes homines venientes 
cum lanis..sine signo quod vocatur Coket. 1298 J/ev10- 
vanda Excheg. 26 Edw. 1, in Madox Hust. Excheg. 1. 
782 Quod illam partem sigilli Regis quod vocatur Coket, 
et quod Rex ad dictam custumam deputari fecit in portu 
predicto [w/z. Novum Castrum super Tynam]. 1419 Leber 
Albus (Record ed.) xvi. 45 Et adonges le Maire delivera 
le Coket a celuy Viscount qil avera mesmes chosez, et les 
recordes a Chambirleyn [¢vavzs7. And then the Mayor shall 
deliver the Cocket to such Sheriff as he himself shall have 
chosen, and the records to the Chamberlain for safe cus- 
tody]. 1607 CowEL /xterpr., Cocket is a seale appertaining 
to the king’s custome house. 1834 H. Mitter Scenes & 
Leg. iv. (1857) 48 An ancient customhouse seal or cocket, 

b. Hence + Clerk of the Cocket, in Scotland. 
c1350 Act David II of Scotl. c. 39 (Du Cange) Et sit ibi 
Clericus ad tronam, qui..potest conuenienter esse Clericus 
Coketz Regis. 1609 Skene Neg. May., Act David 11, 44 
‘The clerk of the cocquet, sall controll beath the custumars, 
and the Tronaris. 

2. A document sealed by the officers of the cus- 
tom-house, and delivered to merchants asa certifi- 
cate that their merchandise has been duly entered 
and has paid duty. (Now disused.) 

1393 Acts of Scot?. 1. 581a, Quod habeant duo folia 
cokete ad custumandum lanas suas. 1434 Act 13 Hen. 
1°7, c. 16 Les custumers dez ditz portes deins le Roialme 
ensealent blankes escrowes en parchemyn appellez blankes 
Cokkettez [frazs?. ed. 1587 blanke scrowes in parchmint 
called blanke cokets]. 1488 Sc. Acts Fas. IV (1597) § 3 
That the saidis strangers .. there pay their dewties and 
customes and take their cocquet as effeiris. 1512 /struct. 
Admiral in Rymer Federa (1710) XIII. 331 Examyn 
their Mynuments, Indentures, Wrytings and Cokketts. 1580 
Hotiypanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn Buletin, pour estre fraic 
du port, a bill, a cocket. 1582-8 Hist. Fas. FJ (1804) 110 
All and quhatsumeuer shipps of Scotland that were not 
fortified be the Queene of Scotland’s coquett. 1622 MALyNES 


Anc. Law-Mcrch.194 Commodities brought in, which haue | 


payed Custome .. nay bee shipped out againe by Cocket, 
without paying any more Custome. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. u. 1. 1743) 69 Officers of the Port of London. 
Register of the Certificate Coquets. 1802 Naval Chron. 
VIII. 416 Mr. Whitmore produced the cockets from the 
cocket office. 1842 Sir J. A. Park Law Marine [nsur. 
(ed. 8) II. xviii. 693 That a ship is not ready for sea, till she 
has got her customhouse cocket on board. 1872 Dasly News 
5 Oct. 4 Notice by Ld. Mayor. Compulsory metage dues on 
grain, Including cocket dues. .cease from and after the 31st 
of October, 1872. 

Jig. a1640 Jackson Creed x1. xxi. Wks. X. 406 All as 
many as have their fruit unto holiness in this life have the 
pledge, the earnest, or the cocket of the next. 


3. ? A custom-house or customs office. 

1711 Mavox //ist. E-xrcheg. xviii. 537 That all merchants... 
who designed to export Wools..might safely carry them to 
the several Ports where the King had a Cocket, paying the 
old Duties only. [Cf. 1730 Batty, Cockettuon, cocketum, 
the Office at the Custom-house where the Goods to be ex- 
ported are to be enter’d.] 

4. The customs duty. 

1483 In Rymer XII. 182/1 Decustumis et coquettis nostris. 
1612 Davies Why /reland, etc. (1787) 31 The greatest 
profit did arise by the cocquet of hides. 1621 Botton Sfaz. 
Trel. 44 (12 Edw. JV) Not paying the custome of the king 
.-called the Cocket. /é/d¢. 69 To the intent that the king... 
shall not be deceived of his Custome, Cocket, Tonage and 
poundage. 1755 Macens /usurances I. 273 Charges. Cus- 
tom, Town Dues and Cocquet £47 18 13. 

5. Comb., as cocket-wriler. 

1768 Chron.in Ann, Reg. 191/r One of the cocket-writers 
in the long room at the custom-house. 1841 Hor. SmitH 
Aloneyed Alan \. iv. 117 She is going to marry young Ned 
Simmons, the Cocket-writer, in the Custom House. 

+ Co'cket, 54.2. Os. Also 4-7 coket. [Origin 
unknown : the conjecture has been offered that this 
bread was so called because stamped with a seal 
(see CocKET 54.!) ; but cvidence is wanting. ] 

Name of a sort of leavened bread, and ofa loaf, 
slightly inferior in quality to the wastell or finest 
bread. 

The name appears in the Statute of Bread and Ale, and 
was apparently quite obsolete before 1500, later references 
to it being only historical, and conjectural. Cocket-bread, 
Bread-cocket, are modern renderings of Janis de coker. 

21266 Stat. Bread & Ale(5: Hen. 171), Quando quarterium 
frumenti venditur pro xiid., tunc panis quadrantis de Was- 
tello ponderabit sex libras et sexdecim solidos; Panis de 
Coket de eodem blado, & de eodem bultello, ponderabit 
plusquam Wastellum de duobus solidis; De blado minoris 
prectt ponderabit plusquam Wastellum de quinque .. Panis 
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integer de quadrante de frumento ponderabit Coket & di- 
midium. .Et panis de omni blado ponderabit duos Coketos. 
{16th c. ¢vans?. When a quarter of Wheat is sold for xiic. 
then wastel bread of a farthing shall weigh vidi. & xvis. 
But Bread Cocket of a farthing of the same Corne and 
bultell, shall weigh more than wastell by iis. and Cocket 
bread made of Corne of lower price, shall weigh more than 
wastell by vs... Bread (of a farthing) made of the whole 
wheat shall weigh a cocket and an halfe, that is to say, the 
Cocket, that shall weigh more than a wastell by v.s...And 
bread of common Corne shall weigh two [great] cockets.] 
4272-1307 Munim. Gildthallz Lond. (Rolls) 111. 411 Nota, 
quod panis coket, i.e. panis levatus .. ponderabit plus 
quam wastellus per ij solidos. 1362 LancL. ?. PZ. A. vu. 
292 And bo nolde .. no Beggere eten Bred bat Benes Inne 
coomte, Bote Coket and Cler Matin an of clene whete. 1377 
/bid. B. v1. 306 But of coket or clere-matyn or elles of clene 
whete. 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 Cokett, cHungia, est guidant 
panis. 

Historical. 1502 ARNoLDE Chron. (1811) 49 The price of 
a quarter whet iij.s. The ferthing symnell poise xv. vuncis 
and dim. q’t’. The ferthing whit loof coket poise xvij. 
vuncis dim. and ob’. 1638 PenkeTumMan Artach. C ijb, 
The Farthing White loafe of fine Cocket. 1678 Pxittirs, 
Cocket-bread, the finest sort of Wheaten Bread, next to that 
called Wastel, which is the whitest. 1860 A/a. Gildhallz 
Lond, (Rolls) 11. 793 Cokettus, fants, a loaf of cocket-bread. 

[Cocket, sd. is given by Todd (1818) in the sense 
of Fr. coguet cock-boat, but app. by some error; 
Sherwood is named as authority; but ed. 1632 has 
only ‘ cocke-boat ’.] . 

+Co'cket, 2. Obs. exc. dial. Also cockit, 
cocked. [perh. orig. a. Fr. cogeet, coguelte co- 
quettish, gallant, agreeable (f. cog: see COQUETTE), 
with the sense modified to express the strutting 
or defiant manner of the cock, as in the modem 
cocky. (Possibly also associated with cocked, Sc. 
cockit ‘tamed up’, ‘stuck up’; but this would 
not explain the original form in -¢/.)] 

Proud, ‘stuck up’; pert, saucy; brisk; in mod. 
@ial. merry. 

1537 Latimer Let. Cronewell in Rem, (1845) 380 As for my 
lord of Hayles, I fear he will be too cocket now with his 
great authority and promotion. 1600 Hotranp Lévy m1. 
Ixv. 133 They beleeved verily tbat their youth were too 
cocked and lustie [wé#27s feroces]. 1609-38 Herwoop Rafe 
Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 201 Her tongue not too lowd nor 
cocket. 1611 Cotcr., Accrester, to wax cockit, grow proud 
..to strout it, or stand vpon high tearms. J/érfd., Coguart, 
vndiscreetlie peart, cocket, iollie, cheerfull. 1674 Ray 4. 
C. Words 11 Cockct, brisk, malapert. 1883-88 Auddersf 
& Sheffield Gloss., Cocket, merry. 

b. The following may be the same word: but 
cf. Cock v.! 4, CocKED Af/. a.1 (both of later date). 

c1460 Towneley Myst., Fuditium 311 Gay gere and 
witles, his hode set on koket, As prowde as pennyles, his 
slefe has no poket. 

Co'cket, v.! [f. Cocker s4.1] trans. To fur- 
nish with a cocket or custom-house certificate. 

1343 Rolls of Parit. 11. 138b, Leynes nient cokettees ou 
nient custumees. 1344 Act 18 Edw. ///, 1 Ceux qui 
mesnent les legnes par dela saunz estre cokettez ou saunz 
paier Custume. [/vazs?/. ‘Those that transport Wooll being 
not cocketted or without Custome.] 1697 ) Yew Penal Laws 
257 Neither shall any cause Wools to be cocquetted but in 


the owner's name. 

Co‘cket, v.2 Arch. Also 6 coket. [cf. It. 
cocchetta dim. of cocca notch. Cf. also Cock w.3 
and Coak.] (¢razs. To join in building by means 
of projection and notch, to mortise, joint. 

1583 StaxyuHurst Poems (Arb.) 138 In brest of the God- 
esse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye, With nodil vnioyncted, 
by death, light vital amoouing. 1611 Coter., Euclavé, in- 
locked, cocketed, mortaised, closed. 1644 T. THomas Dicz. 
(Halliw.), As one joyst or stone is cocketted within another. 

Cocket (kpkét), v3 [Imitative.] (See quot.) 

1845 P. Parley’s Ann. V1. 263 The males [pbeasants] 
..make a noise that in the country is called cocketting. 

Cocket, obs. f. CoQueTTE. 

Cocket-centre. 47-/. A centre or centering 
used in building an arch, when head-room is re- 
quired above the springing line, to allow passage 
through during the time of building. 

1841 Brees Gloss. of Civ. Eng. 52 Where head-rcom is left 
above the springing of the arches, such centres are termed 
cocket-centres. c1858 A. P. S. Dict. of Archit. I. C. 58 
Where a level tie-beam is omitted. .such a centre is calleda 
cocket centre. 

Cockewolde, obs. f. CuckoLp. 


Cock-eye. <ollog. [app. f. Cock v.1 

Ir. and Gaelic caog ‘wink’, and esp. caegshui? ‘squint 
eye’, caogshuileach ‘squint-eyed’, have been compared; 
but no historical connexion is known, and the pronunciation 
of caog differs considerably from that of cock.] |. 

a 1825 Foray Voc. £. Anglia, Cock-eye, a squinting eye; 
which must be set or cocked, like the lock of a gun, before 
aim can be taken at an object. 18977 .V. I. Lincolnsh. 
Gloss.. Cock-eye, one wbo squints. She’s a real cock-eye. 

Co'ck-eyed, 2. collog. [see prec.] Squint-eycd. 

1821 Byron } ts. 9xdgm. |xvi, A merry, cock-eyed, curious 
looking sprite. 1863 Tyneside Songs 19 Cock-eyed Tom 
that sells the pies. : 

Co‘ck-feather. Archery. [f. Cock sb. attrib. 
= ‘top, sticking up’, as in cock-sheaf, etc.] The 
upper one of the thrce feathcrs on an arrow, gene- 
rally of a differcnt colour from the other two, so 
as to indicate at sight how to place the arrow on 


the string. 
1545 Ascuam Joxoph. (Arb.) 132 It standeth with good 


| 


COCK-HORSE. 


reason to haue the cocke fether black or greye, as it were 
to gyue a man warning to nocke ryght. 1860 H. D. 
Archer's Guide 34 That feather which is placed upon the 
horn is the cock feather, and generally of a different colour: 
the other two feathers are placed at an equal distance from 
it. Place the arrow on the string with the cock feather 
uppermost. 

Cock-fight (kg, fit). 

1. A fight between cocks; sec. a match in which 
cocks, usually armed with long steel spurs, are set 


to fight each other in a place called a ‘ cock-pit’. 

1565-6 Stat. Hartlebury, Worc. in N. Carlisle Endowed 
Gram. Sch. 11.759 The said Schoolmaster shall. .haveuse and 
take the profits of all such cock-fights and potations as are 
commonly used in Schools. 1581 MutcasTErR Posétions xviii. 
(1887)78 In cokfights and quailefightes. a@1602 W. Perkins 
Cases Consc.\1619) 346 The bayting of the Beare, and Cock- 
fights are no meete recreations. 1748 Wescey Wks. (1872) 
II. 92 There was to begin in an hour’s time a famous 
cockfight. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. & Schae. 11858) 49 The 
school, like almost all the other grammar-schools of the 
period [1815] in Scotland, had its yearly cock-fight. 

2. transf. A fighting match. 

1494 FaBYAN vil. ccxxvil. 256 Shortly after skyrmysshes & 
cocke fyghtes began atwene y° sayd Ji. prynces. 1843 
CartyLe Past & Pr. u. xv. 96 After that sinful chivalry 
cockfight of theirs ! 

Co'ckfighter. One who promotes the sport 
of cock-fighting ; = Cocker sé.? 2. 

1721 Baitey s.v. Clear IValk, With Cock-fighters. 1789 
Cowrer (rt/e), The Cock-fighter’s Garland. 1884 T. Hotmes 
Gore in Law Times 8 Nov. 28/2 The licensing justices .. 
refused to renew a licence to a cockfighter. 

%i Cock fighter = chief or champion fighter: see 
Cock 56. 22. 

Co:ck-fighting. 

The fighting of cocks; the sport of making cocks 
fight each other; formerly much practised, but 
made illegal by Act 12 & 13 Vict. c. 92. 

¢1450 How Goode Wy/fe (Ashm. MS.) 74 Ne go hou not to 
no wrastlynge, Ne 3it to no coke fyghtynge [Lamd. A/S. 
schotynge at cok]. 1518 Stat. St. Pandl’s Schoolin Knight 
Life Colet 362 (Brand), I will they use no Cock-fightinge 
nor ridinge about of Victorye. 1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. 
(1879) 180 nore (t#tZe\, Cockfightyng in Ailgna. 1684 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1930/4 At the Royal Cock-Pit at Windsor the 
27th Instant begins a great Match of Cock-fighting between 
two Persons of Quality, which will continue the whole 
week. 1774 Gotpsm. Naz, Hist, 111. 88 Cock-Fighting with 
us is declining ph day. 1801 Strutt Sforts & Past. ui. 
vii. (1876) 376 In the reign of Edward III, cock-fighting 
became a fashionable amusement. 1848 MacauLay //st. 
Eng. 1.255 His personal tastes were low and frivolous..the 
time. .was spent in racing, cardplaying, and cockfighting. 

attrib. 1791-9 Statist. Acc. Scot?. V1. 614 In 1783, there 
were many public Cock-fighting Matches, or Mains. 

To beat cock-fighting: a vulgar colloquialism 
(and as such used in fiction) for ‘to surpass every- 
thing else’ (as this sport in the opinion of its 
votaries surpassed every other). 

[1659 Gauprn Tears Ch. 228 Ministers scufflings and 
contests with one another, is beyond any Cock-fighting or 
bear-baiting.] 1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 133 Always except- 
ing Mrs. McWhirter, for she beats cock-fighting. 1844 
Dickens AZart. Chuz. vii.(D.) 1853 Lytton ALy Novel HI. 
xi. (D.), The Squire faltered out, ‘ Well, this beats cock- 
fighting ! the man’s as mad as a March hare’. 

Cockhood (kgk,hud). zmorous. [see -HOoD.] 
The condition or quality of a cock. 

1829 SoutuEry Péiler. Compostella 1v, From which two 
milk-white chickens To Cock and Henhood grew. 1&56 
Chamb. Fru. V.133 Cock-hood is the last resource of hens. 

Cock-horse (kpk,hg-us), sd. and adv. [It is 
not clear whether ‘cock-horse’ was originally the 
name of a plaything, as it appears to have been 
by 1577, or whether the phrase ‘on (a-)cock- 
horse’ merely meant in a position (as e.g. on the 
knee) which was likened to that of being on horse- 
back. The transferred sense evidently referred to 
the elation of a child in such a position.] 

A. sé. 1. orig. Apparently a nursery term, ap- 
plied to anything a child rides astride upon, as a 
stick with a horse’s head, a hobby-hoise, any one’s 
leg or knee. Hence ride on a (or a-) cockhorse. 

1540-1 Eryot /»age Gov. 96 The dotyng pleasure to see 
my littell soonne ride on a cokhorse. 1577 HARRISON a 
Zand in, ix. (1878) 1. 64 We oft exchange our finest cloth, 
corne, tin, and woolles, for halfe penie cockhorsses for 
children. 1621 Burton Axat. Afed. 1. ii. v1. iv, Sometimes 
he would ride a cockhorse with his children .. though Alci- 
biades scoffed at him for it. @ 1654 SELDEN 7adbde-z. (Arb.) 
96 When you would have a Child go to such a place, and 
you find him unwilling, you tell him he shall ride a Cock- 
horse. 1675 CotTon Poet, IWks.(1765) 218, I, astride a 
Cock-horse. 1861 Sata Dutch Pict. 1x. 135 That large man 
-- whose knees comprise such an inexhaustible supply of 
cock-horses. 1863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis 1.1. u. i. 83 
When I was only able—eguitare in arundine longa—to 
ride a-cockhorse on a stick, Wursery Rime, ‘Ride a cock- 
horse To Banbury Cross.’ 

2. transf. A-cock-horse, on (a) cock-horse ; mounted 
(as on a horse) ; astride. 

1564-78 Butteyn Dyad. agst. Pest. (1888) 66 The Drake 
with Ay the water foules did stoupe lowe and receiue their 
carriage, and when they were all a cockehorse together 
they wente into the water. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
It. xvi, 51 They. .passe so farre in so little a space on cock- 
horsse [on broomsticks]. 1622 R. Hawkiys Voy. S. Sea 76 
The whale .. swimmeth presently ashore, and the Indian a 
cock-horse upon him. 1660 Charac. /taly 7 His Petrified 
Sanctity riding a Cock-horse on mens shoulders. 1664 
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Butier Hud. u. iii. 41 And Ralpho got a cock-horse too 
Upon his Beast with much ado. 182x Combe (Dr. Syntax) 
We wi, (Chandos) 329 Riding a cock-horse on a star. 

+b. Mounted aloft, perched up. 

1704 Gentleman Instr. (1732) 167 (D.) The ladies sit on 
cockhorse upon scaffolds in open view. 

+3. fig. An exalted position, a place of triumph 
or ascendancy. Usually with on, a-. Obs. 

1g8r MutcasTer /osttfons xxxvi. (1887) 138 He that 
beareth a tankarde by meanesse of degree, and was borne 
for a cokhorse by sharpenes of witte. 1599 MaxrsTon Sco. 
Villanie 1, Sat. ni. 185 Hath got the farme of soine gelt 
Vicary, And now on cock-horse gallops iollily. 16x11 Cotcr., 
fl est & cheval, hee is set on cocke-horse; hee is all a 
hoight, hee now begins to flauntit, 1658 ‘TP. WALL God's 
Rev. Enuemjes Ch. 41 There is no tyrannie like to that of a 
slave, whom vilany hath seta cock-horse. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage's Myst, Div. 22 Welth that rideth up a- 
Cock-hors ‘pass by the term) while Worth holdeth but the 
stirrup. 31829 Gren. P, Tnompson £xerc. (2842) 1. 10 The 
outbreak of an oppressed party, and setting it a-cock-horse 
on the oppressing one. ‘ 

4. fig. A high horse; a proud, high-spirited 
horse ; a stallion. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie t. Sat. iii. 185 Cock-horse, 
fat-pauncht Milo. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxxvili. 160 He now goes drooping and slouching away, 
very unlike the cock-horse he came out. 

+5. To play at cock-horse: sec quot. Obs. 

1648 HexuHam Dutch Dict.(1660), Paerdehen op spelen, to 
Play at Cock-horse, or leape ouer one an others backes. 

B. adv. In same sense as the phrases ov a cock- 
horse, a-cock-horse, in A. 1, 2. 

1566 Drant /forace Sat. 1. Gv, To playe at even and 
odde, to ryde cockhorse in chyldyshe guyse. ¢1720 Prior 
Alma 1. 30 Alina, they strenuously maintain, Sits cock- 
horse on her throne, the brain. @1764 Lioyp Fum. Ep, 
Poet. Wks. 177+ II. 60 As boys ride cock-horse on a broom. 
1878 Gen. R. Taytor in NV. Amer, Rev. CXXVI1. 259 A 
huge fellow .. was riding ‘cock-horse’ on a gun. 

Cockhye. Sense uncertain: ?Some kind of 
arrow : cf. CocK-FEATHER. 

1598 Cuarman Blinde begger Wks. 1873 1. 36, I saw 
Cupid shooting a cockhye into your face, and gazing after 
his arrow it fell into mine eye. 

Cockie, variant of Cocky. 

Cockie-leekie: see Cocky-LEEKY. 

Cockily (kpkili), adv. collog. [f. Cocky a.+ 
-LY2.] In a cocky manner. 

186: Macn. Mag. July, Vhose who go about so cockily 
with the placard ‘Science of History’ stuck in their hats. 
1867 F. Francis Angling v. (1880) 150 Sitting lightly and 
baeeily on the water, 

Co‘ckiness. collog. [f. Cocky a. + -NESS.] 
Cocky quality ; self-assertiveness, conceit. 

1864 J. D. Campsett in Glasgow Citizen 19 Nov., Cocki- 
ness 1s older than this century, in which it has been devel- 
oped toso alarming an extent. 1883 5/7. James's Gaz. 1 May 
3 The inconsiderate insolences and cockinesses of some of 
their friends. 

Co'cking, v%/. 56.1 [f. Cock v.1+-1ne1,] 

+1. Fighttng, strife, contention. Ods. 

€1230 Hali Meid. 47 Ne bed nan icrunet bute hwase 
treoweliche ipulke feht fihte, and wid strong cockunge 
ouercume hire flesch. 1387 Trevisa 7/igden (Rolls) V. 259 
Pey 3af hem al to dronkenesse, kokkynge, strif, and envie. 
1542 Upatt Evasm. Apoplr. 42b, Betwene Aristippus and 
Diogenes the Cynike there was moche good cocking and 
striuing whether of them should win the spurres. 

2. =COCK-FIGHTING. ° 

1546 Plumpton Corr. 251 Ye shall se..all our good coxs 
fight, if it plese you, & se the maner of our cocking. 1615 
Marknam Pleas. Princes (1635! 41 There is no pleasure 
more noble. .thea this pleasure of Cocking fs. 1678 Loud. 


Gaz. No. 1282/4 Notice..there will be two great Matches of — 


Cocking fought in Ilis Majesties Cock-Pit at Newmarket. 
1755 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 506 Idle and expensive diversions, 
such as cocking, horse-racing. 
He was very fond of cocking. 

b. A cock-fight. 

1630 Bratuwait Zug. Gent. (1641) 115 In these tolerable 
recreations of Horse-races, Cockings, Bowlings, etc. 1699 
Sir W. Catvertey Vole-b4. (Surtees) 79, I went to Leeds, 
to the Cockings. 1812 J. Moors in .vaminer 31 Aug. 551/2 
He had been at a cocking. 

3. The shooting of wood-cocks. 

1695 AuBREY J/isc. (17211 62 To diuertise himself with 
cocking in his father’s park. 1857 KincsLey 7wo }, Ago 
xi. (D.), There ought to be noble cocking in these woods. 
1870 Biaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 2660 We have already 
noticed Wales. .as affording good cocking. 

4. A turning or causing to project upward. 

1678 SHADWELL Zion 1. Wks. 1720 II. 305 Pomp, and 
show, and holding up their heads And cocking of their 
Noses. 1723 Guardian No. 91 He strives as much as pos- 
sible to get above his size, by stretching, cocking, or the 
like. 2881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1. x, As for the 
fashions..one year it is the cocking of a hat. 

5. atirib. and Comé., as (sense 2) cocking-match ; 
(sense 3) + cocking-cloth \sce quot.); cocking- 
dog, -spaniel, a spaniel of a breed uscd in hunting 
wWood-cocks, etc., a cocker; cocking-road (see 
CocK-RoAD‘, 

1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3, Cocking-clot, a Nevice to 
catch Pheasants with. 1731-6 Bawwey, Cocking Cloth with 
Fowlers), a Frame made of coarse canvas, ahout an ell 
square, tanned, with two sticks set across to keep it out, 
having a hole to look out at, and to put the nosel of a short 
gun through, for the shooting of Pheasants, etc. 1813 
Friwman's Exeter Flying-Post 18 Nov. 1 A gentleman is 
in immediate want of .. Cocking Dogs, such as have been 
regularly hunted for Woodcock only. 1830 Miss Mitrorp 

Willage Ser. 1. (1863) 310 He is... famous for his breed of 


1886 W. Day Remin. 234 © 


573 


cocking spaniels. 1852 THackuray Esmond un. viit, Come 
along, and let’s go see the Cocking-Match. 

Co'cking, v4/. 5.2 [f. Cock v.2+-1ncl.] The 
action of drawing back the cock of a fire-arm. 

1816 Byron Les. to Murray 15 Oct., Making mistakes in 
the way of cocking and priming. 1881 Greener Gi 202 
The cocking is effected by the turning up of the finger- 
piece for loading. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as cocking-lever, -lock; 
cocking-pistol, revolver, one in which the cock 
is raised independently of the trigger. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 423 Possessing every requisite for 
a double-action cocking revolver. /d/2. 426 ‘The cocking 
pistol would be too slow .. The almost general adoption, in 
the present day, of the cocking-lock. 1881 — Guu 335 The 
barrels upon being closed depress the cocking-lever. 

Cocking, v6/. 56.3 Carp. : sce Cock v.3 

Cocking, #/. sb.4 and ffl. a. Putting (hay, 
etc.) into cocks: see Cock v.4t 

+ Cocking, 74/.56.5 and ffl. a. Obs. Cocker- 
ing: see Cock v.5 

+ Co‘cking, f//. a. Obs. [f. Cock v.1+-1NG2.] 

l. Fighting, wrangling, contentious. 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider & /*. xiii, 20 In cockyng currish 
countenance. 1608 Day //um, out of Br. v. ii, How can 
wee choose but get cocking children, when father and 
mother too are both of the game. 

2. Strutting, swaggering, insolent ; cocky. 

1676 Wvcner.ey 7. Dealer v. i, How many pert Cocking 
Cowards [hast thou call’d) stout? 1711 STEELE Spect. No. 
153 Px The Cocking young Fellow who treads upon the 
‘Toes of his Elders. 1712 —/did. No. 350 P 2 This is visible 
in all the cocking Youths you see about this ‘frown. 

Ilence + Co'ckingly adv., in a cocking manner. 

1548 Tuomas tal. Gram. & Dict. (1367), Prouerbiosa- 
mente, cockyngly or villainously. 

Cockirnose: see Cokik-. 

Cockish (kekif), a. [f. Cock 54.1 +-1su.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cock (ods.); now only 
humorous, cocklike. 

1577 B. Gooce sleresbach’s Hush. w. (1586) 161 Such 
[Hens] as after the Cockishe maner either crowe or treade. 
/bid. Ww. 158 [Hens] free from spurres: for such as weare 
those Cockish weapons, are not good for broode. 

2. Like a cock in disposition; strutting, self- 
assertive, assuming, cocky. 

1546 Bate Lug. Votaries u. (1550) 50b, Bryngyng with 
hym the metropolycall mantell of Anselme, to augment hys 
cockysh autorite. 1589 Nasne Pasguil & Marforins 15 in 
his Proem to his cokish conclusions. c16g0 B. E. Dice. 
Cant, Crew, Cockist, wanton, uppish, forward. 

+ 3. Lecherous, wanton. Obs. or diad, 

1s7o Levins Manip. 145 Cockish, saéa.r, 1598 FLorio, 
Galluta, a cockish wanton, 1847-78 HatuweLt, Cochisé:, 
wanton. North. 

Ilence Co‘ckishly adv, ; Co'ckishness. 

1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AZ, (1596) §32/1 You. .which take upon 
you so cockishlie (rather than wiselie) to be a controller and 
inaister moderatour of other mens matters. 1573 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (1884) 26 Whi [they] uppon a meere cockishnes.. 
in mi absenc flatly deniid me. 1598 F.orio, Gadlorfa, 
cockishnes, iollity, mirth. 1727-3: BatLey, Cockishuess, 
uppishness, 

Cock-laird. Sc. humorous, A sma)! proprietor 
who ctltivates his own land ; a yeoman. 

1721 Ketty Sc. Proverbs 362 (Jam.) You breed of water 
kail and cocklairds, you necd mickle service. 1816 ScotT 
Old Mort. Concl., Niel Blane .. died worth as much 
money as married Jenny to a cock laird. 1837 Locxuart 
Scott xxxvii, The property had been in the hands of various 
small holders (Scotticé, cock-lairds), 

Cockle (kgk'l), sd.! Forms: (1 coceul), 1-2 
coccel, 3-7 cockel, 4-cockle. ‘Also 4 cokul, 
cockil, -el, cokel, 4-5 cokil, 4-7 cocle, 5 kok- 
kel, cokkul, cockille, 5-6 cokyll(e, 6 coccle, 
cockyll, cockole, cokkell, 6-7 cockell(e.) [OE. 
cocenl, coccel masc.; in no other Teutonic lang. 
(It looks like a L. *coccudus, dim. of cocczs.) 

Cotgr. has F. cogurol ‘a degenerate Barlie, or weed com- 
monly growing among Barlie, and called haver-grasse’, 
which M. Joret identifies with coguéoule, ‘ Festuca ovina’. 

The Ir. and Gaelic cogad, used in the versions of Matt. 
xiii. for ‘ cockle, tares ', ismerely the English word borrowed 
prob. in the older form *coca/, though it is not known in O. 
or M.Irish).} 

1. The name of a plant: now, and prob. from 
OF. times, applied to Lychnis (or Agrosiemma 
Cithago, a caryophyllaccous plant, with handsome 
reddish-purple flowers succeeded by capstilcs of 
numerous black seeds, which grows in cornfields, 
especially among wheat. Also called Corn Cockle. 

Known to early herbalists as .Viged/a or Vigellastrum, F. 
nielle, Nigella dim. of L. nigra black, referring to the black 
seeds) was app. originally applied toa ranunculaceous plant, 
Nigella arvensis (or one of its congeners), a field-weed of 
southern regions; hutin northern France and [ritain, where 
this plant was unknown, the name was transferred to Githage, 
the black-seeded corn-weed of these regions. 

¢ 1000 — [see 2, the early quotations douhtless meaning 
this plant]. ¢ 3265 Joc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 554/10 Zicsania, 
neele, cockel. @ 1387 Sno. Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 31 
Nigella, i. sisannia, cocle. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokylie, 
wede, nigella, lollium, sisannia [Pynson gitt). ¢1450 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.), L.ollinm, zizannia, nigella idem. 
gall. nele, a*. kokkel, nascitur intra triticum. 1523 Firz- 
HERB. //ush. § 20 Cockole hath .. floures of purple colour, 
as brode as a grote, and the sede is rounde and blacke. 
1538 Turner Liéedlus, Githago siue Nigedlastrum..vulgus 
appellat Coccle aut pople. 1578 Lyte Dedoens u. xi. 
160 Cockle or fielde Nigelweede. 1678 Pititiies, Cockle, 
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a Weed call'd Corn-rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. 1721 42 
Dairy, Cockle, a Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose (1753 
go otherwise called Corn-Campion). 1794 Martyn Jous- 
Sean's Bot, xix. 275. 1866 Treas. Bot. 31 The weed Corn 
Cockle, with large, entire, purple petals. 

b. The seed of this plant. 

1713 E. Tenxison in Phil. Trans. XXVIIL 92 A Wire 
Sieve (such as is used to separate Cockle from Corn). 1743 
Lond. & Country Brew, w.ied. 2 288 A little black Seed, 
that contains a very white Flour, which we call Cockle. 

2. Applied from OL. times to render or represent 
the sézania of the Vulgate in Matt. xiii, or the 
Jolium with which Latin writers identified this. 

Recent investigation has apparently settled that the 
Cigareov, pl. «a, of the N.T., zrcania and folfum of Latin 
writers, was the grass Lolinm temulentum or Darnel, a 
prevalent weed in Mediterranean and l.evantine regions 
(cf. Stanley Stvai §& Palestine 426, Tristram Nat. //ist. 
Bible 487', which is very prone to be affected with Axgo?, 
and in the ergotized condition is deleterious. The transla- 
tion of these words by cocred, cockle, in Vnglish was like the 
later erroneous rendering faves) due in the first instance to 
ignorance as to the plant meant by z/zansa or dolfums; but 
it led to the further crror of some scientific writers who, 
knowing dodfum to be darnel, still called it ‘cockle’. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt xiii. 25 pa com his feonda sum & 
ofer-seow hit mid coccele. c1r0ge Byristferth'’s Hlandloc in 
Anglia VIN. 300 Pe agder sa:wd selomlice xe lasor Ze coccul 
on manna aceron. ¢1340 Cursor AV. 1138 (Trin.) For pi 
muchel felonye Pis whete shal wexe cokul (C, zizanny, /. 
darnel) hye. 1382 WycutF J/até?. xiii. 25 [lis enmye came, 
and sew aboue dernel, or cokil [1388 taris] in the midil 
of whete. @ 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon. 44 Zi- 
vannia, loilium idem, cokel. 1398 ‘Vrevisa Barth. De PR. 
xvu. Ixv. (Follem. MS.1, Amonge pe beste whete sumtyme 
groweb euel wedes, and venimouse, as cocle and ray [x/ 
lolium, lappatium), [bid xvu. cxciv. (1495) 731 Poetes 
calle the herbe ray: Infelix lollium, vngracyous Cokyll. 
1555 in Bonner //omilics 10 Of such earth as can bryng 
furth but weedes, nettels, brambles, bryers, cocle and dar- 
nell. 1579 Svexser Sleph. Cal. Dec. 124 Which..Cockel 
for corne, and chaffe for barley bare. 1582 N. IT’. (Rhem.) 
Alatt, xili. 25 Vvhen men vvere a sleepe, his enemy came 
and ouersovved cockle among the vvheate [ad/ other 16ta c. 
& dater vv. have tares), 1588 Suaxs. 4. ZL. L. ww. iii. 383. 
1611 Bim.e Fob xxxi. 40 Let whistles grow in stead of wheat, 
and cockle [szarg. noysome weedes; Wale. spina, LXNX 
Baros, Wycur a thorne, Coverp. thornes] in stead of 
barley. 1614 Marxuam Cheap //usb. 1. (1668) Table Hard 
Wd>s., Lollium, is that weed which we call Cockel, and 
groweth amongst the corn in every field. 1685 Drypin 
Thren, August. xii, And Cockle at the best, amidst the 
Corn it bore. 

fig. 

31429 /’ol. Poents (1859 U1. 143 Thy fader. . Voided al cokil 
farre out of Syon. 1548 Cranmer Catec/t. 174 To sowe the 
cockell of heresye and erroneous opinions. 1607 Siaks. 
Cor, ut. i. 70 The Cockle of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition. 
1730 Younc “fist. Pope i, Weed the cockle from the 
generous corn ! 

3. Sometimes applied to other corn-weeds. a. 
?The corn poppy. b. The bur-dock. 

1879 LancHaM Gard, Health (1633) 433 Wilde cockle 
that groweth in corne..may be pressed forth as opium. 
1863 barnes Dorset Dial. (Philol. Soc.', Cockle, or C uchle, 
the burr of the burdock (arctium). {Cf. 1398 in 2.) 

4. Comb. Cockle-bur = CLOTE-Bur: in U. S., 
Nanthium  Strumartunm, also = AGRIMONY ; 
cockle-machine, -separator, a machine for 
separating the seeds of cockle from wheat (7S. . 

1866 Treas. Bot. 305. 1880 New Virginians 1. 133 Da- 
turas..cockle-burrs, Spanish needles. 1884 Mutter Plant-7., 
Cockle-bur, or Clot-bur, Agrimonia Euputoria and the 
genus Vanthinm. 1887 American Miller XV. 201 (Adve) 
Kurth’s Cockle separator. /di7. 301 Two double-cylinder 
cockle-machines, French system. 

Cockle (kg'k'l), 54.2. Forms: 5 cokille, cok- 
yll(e, (coakelle), 5-6 cockill.e, Sc. cokkil, -yl, 
-ilse, 5-7 cocle, 6 cokil 1, cockell, 6 7 coccle, 
7 eokle, cockel, cochle), 6-cockle. [ME. cok:/le, 
a. F. cogeille (OF. also cokille) shell, = It. coc- 
chiglia cockle-shell :—L. type *cocchitia, *cocguilia, 
by-form of conchylia, pl. of conchylium (congut- 
Ziwnt in a Gloss.), a. Gr. koyxvAcov small kind of 
mussel or cockle, dim. of coyyvAn = Keyxn (whence 
L. concha and by-form *cocca\ mussel or (per- 
haps) cockle. With the English shifting of the 
stress, coktlle has become cockle, like gentrlle, 
gentle, etc.] 

1. The English name of bivalve molluscs of 
the genus Cardium, csp. C. edude, common on 
sandy coasts, and much used for food. | Formerly 
applied more vaguely, including other bivalves. 

(1393 Lanct. P. PLC. x. 95 A ferthyng-wo-th of muscles 
.. oper so fele Cockes (15/4 c. WS. cokeles.] ¢ 1420 [sce 
Cockte-sneLe 1). ©1425 Fec, 11 Wr.-Walcker €42 33 
{fee consa, cochille. ¢ 1430 Lyna. WMS. Sec Antsy. 134 
3 (Halliw.) As the cockille with hevenly dew so cleve 
Of kynde engendreth white perlis rounde. c1gg0 /'romp 
fart. 86 Cocle, fysche (1499 coky 1}, cadea. 148190 
floward Househ, Rks. (1844 22 ltem, coakelles. 1§30 
Patscr. 206’2 Cocele fysshe, coguille 1577°87 Hi iinsutp 
Chron. Ul. 2192.1 Frenchmen came foorth of Leith to 
gather cockles onthesands. 1620 VeNNer Sta Aelita ive 7) 
Cockles are not so noysome as Muskles. 1772/84 Coox 
ley. (1790! I. 209 He found some cockles so larze, that 
one of them was more than sufficient for two men. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot, ed. 2 156 At one place is an extensive 
bed of the finest cockle. 1855 Kixcsttyv Glaucns 64 The 
huge mahogany cockles as hig as a child's two fists. 1867 
Lovett Eatéle Brit. Mellusca 29 In the Hebrides .. isa 
aZ;a, there called the cockle. 
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2. The shell of this mollusc; often, a single 
valve of the shell; = CocKLE-sHELL. Formerly 
applied (like F. coguz//e) to any bivalve shell, esp. 
that of the scallop. 

1 Qrder of the cockle \¥. ordre de ta coguille): the 
order of St. Michael instituted by Louis XI of France, so 
called from the gold scallop-shells with which the collar 
of the order was ornamented. 

1507 Fustes of May § Funein Hazl. L. P,P. 1.114 A 
cognysaunce..of a wite cocle. 1517 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 
in Pitcairn Crim. Zriads }.*265 ‘Vo warne the Lordis to be 
in Edin. at the Coler of Cokkyl3eis taking. 1549 Corp. 
Scot. xvii. (872) 148 The kyng of France makkis the ordour 
of the cokkil. @1572 Knox Hist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 217 
Huntley, Ergyle, and Anguss, was lykwiese maid Knyghtis 
ofthe Cochkill. xg96SHaxs. Tam. Sir. iv. iii.66 Why ’tis a 
cockle or a walnut-shell. 1807 Crasue Par. Reg. ut. 318 
Cockles blanch’d and pebbles neatly spread, Form’d shining 
borders for the larkspurs’ bed. @ 1845 Baruam /ugol. Leg., 
St. Gengulphus vi, Cockle on hat, and staff in hand. 


3. +a. A small shallow vessel resembling a 
cockle-shell; a saucer or the like. Ods. 


1648 Hexuam Dutch Dit, Een boter-staude, a wodden 
Piatter or Cocle for Milke to stand in. 


b. A small shallow boat; cf. CocKLE-SHELL 3. 

1838 Lossinc //udson 308 ‘Two or three duck-hunters, in 
their little cockles. 

4. A small shell-like confection of sugar and 
flour, having a printed motto or couplet rolled up 
inside. (U.S. local.) ? Obs. 

.1851 HawtHorne /2ice-told 7. I. viii. 149 And those 
little cockles, or whatever they are called, much prized by 
children for their sweetness, and more for their mottoes. 
1890 Correspi. fr. Salem, ATass., ‘ Little cockles’ were in 
white, pink, and buff.. We always had them at our children’s 
parties and had great fun in reading the motloes alond. 

5. Cockles of the heart: used in connexion with 

to repozce, delight, etc.; also (in modem use) /o 
warm the cockles of one’s heart. 
_ For derivation cf. quot.1669, Others have sought its origin 
in L, corculuin dim.ofcor heart. (Latham conjectured ‘the 
most probable explanation lies (1) in the likeness of a heart 
to a cockleshell; the base of the former being compared to 
the hinge of the latter; (2) in the zoological name for the 
cockle being Cardiuuz, from the Greek xapdia=heart ’.) 

(1669 R. Lower Tract. de Corde 25 Fibre quidem. .spirali 
suo ambitu helicem sive cochleam satis apte referunt.] 1671 
Eacuarp Odserv. Answ. Enquiry, This contrivance of his 
did inwardly rejoice the cocklesofhisheart. 1739 R. Buty 
tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 110 O! how you'd please the 
Cockles of my Heart. 1792 Scorr Let. 30 Sept. in Lock- 
hart, An expedition..which would have delighted the very 
cockles of your heart. 1821 — /ven/fz, xix, What! shall 
we not .. warm the cockles of our ancient kindness. 1828 
SoutHey Let?. (1856) 1V. 99 Mycockles are comforted when- 
ever I enter the door. 1858 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1888) 
I}. rx2, I have just had the innermost cockles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. 

6. Cf. Hor cockLes. 

1844 tr. Lugene Sue's Myst. Paris 1. vii, When he placed 
his hands on a table, he seemed..to play a game of 
cockles. 

7. attrth. and Comb., as cockle family, kind, 
/ribe ; cockle-boat, a small boat (cf. 3 b, and 
Cock-BoAT)}; cockle-garden, an enclosed part of 
the coast, where eockles are bred for economic 
purposes; cockle-gatherer, one who gathers 
coekles for food, etc.; coekle-hat, a hat with a 
‘cockle’ or scallop-shell stuck in it, worn by pil- 
grims, as a sign of their having been at the shrine 
of St. James of Compostella in Spain; + cockle- 
pan (cf. 3), ?a shallow pan uscd on the kitchen 
fire; cockle-pond, a shallow pond in which 
cockles are bred; cockle-rake (sec quot.) ; cockle- 
sauce (cf. oyster-sauce); + cockle-strewer, the 
person who strewed a pall-mall ground with 
powdered cockle-shells (cf. Pepys, 15 May 1663) ; 
cockle-wife, a woman who gathers cockles for 
sale. See also CocKLE-SHELL. 

1622 FLetcner Homan’s Prize . vi, This pink, this 
painted foist, this *cockle-boat, To hang her fights out, and 
defy me, friends, A well-known man of war? 1841-71 T. 
K. Jones Anim, Kiugd. ‘ed. 4) 544 The *Cockle-family 
\Cardiacea). 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 Cockles are culti- 
vated at Starcross, where there are ‘*cockle gardens’. 
1867 Lovett Ldibte Brit. Mollusca 28 How quickly an 
expert *cockle-gatherer will fill his basket. 2a 1600 Friar 
of Orders Gray in Percy Relig. I. 1. xviii, O by his 
*cockle-hat, and staff, And by his sandal shoone. 1834 
Sir F. B. Heap Buddtes Brunnen 308 Vhe aged man.. 
took the cockle-hat, and seized .. the light long pilgrim’s 
staff. 1963 IWetls & luv. N. C. (1835) 209 A cressett, a 
*cockell pann, a laten ladle. 1569 Richmond. Wells (1853) 
19, {j rostinge ireons, a kokle pane, a pair tonngs. 1885 
Lapy Brassey The 7vades 215 To pass the mangrove- 
swamps or *cockle-ponds. 1883 /%sheries Exhib. Catal. 
13 *Cockle Rake used .. in gathering Cockles, Clams, etc. 
1769 Mus. Rarratn Eng. Jlousekpr. (1778) 35 Serve them 
[haddocks] up .. with plain melted butter, or *cockle sauce. 
18.. London, its Cetebrated Char. 1. 138 (Lovell) 5 Fhe 
person who had the care of grounds was called the ‘ King’s 
“Cockle Strewer’. 1884 Lovett Edible Brit. Mollusca 43 

Cockle-wives scraping for cockles, the scraper being made 
from an old reaping-hook. 

“ See also COCHLE. 

Cockle, 56.3 [Goes with Cock.E7.! (which 
has not yet been found as ‘early).J] An uneven 
place, pucker, or bulge on what ought to be a flat 
surface, as a piece of cloth, a sheet of glass, etc. 
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1522 [see Cockty!} 1530 Patscr. 206/2 Cokell of the 
clothe, zev de drap. a 1853 Linp.ey in Gardener's Chrot., 
What the manufacturers call ‘cockles’, producing that 
uneven puckering appearance which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of sheet glass. Of these cockles some are circular. 
1885 ] orkshire Newspr. (Local terms of woollen manuf.’, 
Cockles, imperfections in cloth. 

t+ Cockle, 53.4 Ods. [app. f. Fr. cogzzlle shell, 
or L. coclea snail, spiral, winding stair.] 

1. A curl, ringlet. 

1608 SyivesTER Du Bartas\}. iv. iv. 1641) 228/1 Instantly 
she sped To curl the Cockles of her new-bought head. 

2. Cockle-stairs, winding stairs. [Cf. Ital. scala 
a chiocciola.] 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 37 There are likewise Spiral, 
or Cockle Stairs, either Circular, or Oval. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 35 Winding Stairs, which are 
also call’d Cockle-Stairs. 

Cockle, 54.5 Also coakle, cokle. [Derivation 
uncertain s possibly ad. 16th c. Du. kakel, hacckel, 
hachel: cf. kaeckel-oven ‘fornax figulina’, Aaechel- 
stove ‘hypocaustum figulinum, tepidarium lateri- 
tinm’ (Kilian); akel, hachelen, ‘les tuiles dvn 
poale’, hakelstone, kachelouen ‘poale ou estuves 
faict de tuille’ (Plantin); the Du. word is ad. Ger. 
kachel, earthen vessel, stove-tile, etc.] 

1. The fire-chamber or furnace of a hop or malt 
kiln. Also called cockle oast. 

1688 R. Hotme Avsoury i. 105/1 A Cockle .. the place 
where the Fire is made to dry the Malt. 1743 Lond. & 
Country Drew. w. (ed. 2) 257 The finest Way of dryinz 
Malts ..is to do it in a Cockle-Oast-Kiln. 1807 R. W. 
Dickson Pract. Agric. Il. 243 Where ..a cockle oast is 
made use of, sea coal is mostly employed. 

2. A kind of stove for heating apartments, also 
called cockle-stove. The name is at present 
given to a large stove furnished with projections or 
‘gills’ to give increased radiating power, and 
generally placed in a specially constructed air- 
vault in the basement. 

1774 Bracpen Heated Room in Phil. Trans, UXV. 116 
An oblong-square room .. heated by a round stove, or 
cockle, of cast iron, with a tube for the smoke. 1833 J. 
Hottanp Jaunf. Metal (Cabinet Cycl.) If. 178 Churches 
.. and other large buildings are now commonly heated by 
means of acockle. [1836 5. Lainc Resid. Norway 313 The 
most expensive article in every room is the stove or kakle- 
oven, which although only of cast iron, and very rudely 
formed, costs about 20 dollars.] 1842-76 Gwitt Arch. § 3053 
The high temperature stoves, such as the cokles .. consist 
of large metal plates or surfaces of brick or stone. 1845 W. 
Bernan Warming & Ventit, 11. 207 The next step was to 
place the cockle, or kakle, as Mr. Laing writes it, in a 
separate chamber. ; 

b. Sometimes applied to ‘ the body or fireplace 
of an air stove’, and to ‘the hemispherical dome 
on the crown of a heating furnace’. 

1810 R. Bucnanan Econ. Fucf 242 All kinds of stoves are 
more or less dangerous, and .. particularly so, when the 
coakle or pan cracks or 1s burnt out.. The coakles, in many 
situations, soon fail in some part. 1844 C. Hoop MWariing 
Buildings 220 This case or cockle is enclosed in another 
case of brick or stone placed so as to allow a space of three 
or four inches or more between them. 1879 /did. (ed. 5) 224 
Another form of the cockle-stove..consists of a cast iron 
cockle, on the outer side of which are a great number of 
projecting plates. 

+ Cockle, s¢.6 Ods. A miner's name for the 
mineral Black Tourmaline. 

1761 Da Costa Jourmatiu in Phit. Trans. LI. 446 The 
miners of Germany vulgarly call them Schirl, and some- 
times our English miners name them Cockle and Call. ad 
Cronstedt’s Alin. 1. 148 A deep green cockle-spar. /did. 1. 
202 Schirls or cockles. 

Cockle, 54.7 [perh. transferred from Cocke 50.1 
the grains being compared to the black seeds.] A 
disease of wheat produeed by a nematoid worm 
(Tylenchus tritict), whereby the grains become 
black and deformed like pepper-corns, 

1862 Cuampers Eyncycl., Ear-cockles. 1867 J. Hoce 
Microsc. u. iii. 572 In the ears of wheat affected with the 
blight termed the cock/e. ; 

[Cockle, explained as ‘a little or young cock 
‘obs.)’: an error in Johnson founded on a mis- 
print of cocke ; corrected by Todd, but nevertheless 
repeated by later compilers.] 

+ Cockle, z. Ods. [perh. attrib. usc of CocKLE 
sb.2] Whimsical. Hence Cockle-brained, -headed. 

1708 Mottevx Rabelais w. \xvi. (1737) 272 May a million 
of .. Devils anatomize thy Cockle brain. 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy xxi, He’s crack-brained and cockle-headed. 

Cockle .kgk’l, v.! [ef Fr. cogezller to form 
cogeztlles i.c. inflated elevations or blisters on the 
erust of bread. Cotgrave (1611) has cogzcller 
... to fashion anything like a shell; also recoguzller 
to wrigglc, writhe, turn into itself...like a gold or 
silver thread where it is broken; recoguzller un 
Zvre,torumple or turn up the leaves of (a book). 
But if this is the source, the word must have sub- 
sequently taken up other associations in Inglish.] 

In senses 1 and 2, now chiefly ¢ech». or dial. 

lL. zutr. Of eloth, paper, or the like: To bulge 
out in parts so as to present an “uneven, wrinkled, 
or creased surface; to go into rucks, to pucker. 

1552-1691 [sce Cockiine vf, sb.'] 1599 TfaAktuyt Voy. 
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I}. 1. 162 The sorting together of Wools of seuerall 
natures, some of nature to shrinke, some to hold out, 
which causeth cloth to cockle and lie vneuen. 1771 
Swirt Fru. to Stella 23 Oct., They said that English 
silk would cockle. 1873 H. Spencer Sted. Sociol. xi. 270 
This wrought-iron plate is not quite flat: it sticks up a 
little here towards the left—‘cockles’ as we say. 1877 A. 
IV. Lincolush. Gtoss., Cockle-up, to blister, expand irregu- 
larly, curl up as paper does when wetted. 1888 Shefield 
Gloss., Cockle, to wrinkle. Said of woollen goods when 
they have been rained upon. 

2. trans. ‘To cause to pucker, to wrinkle, crease. 

1691 T. H[ace] Ace. New Juvent. 94 It.. helps to crack 
and cockle the thinner parts. 1808 lun. Keg. 1806. 442 
Which book is bent and cockled up, evidently appearing to 
have been soaked through by the wet. 

3. zxtr. To rise into short tumbling waves: see 
Cock1ine ffl. a. 2. [This sense is of doubtful 
origin: it approaches also the next word.] 

Cockle, v.2 dal. [elated to CoccLe v. and 
to COCKER v.* ; probably onomatopeeic and imme- 
diately associated with coge/e, jogele. But in its use, 
there is also sometimes association with the un- 
steady equilibrium of a cockle-shell or of a cockle- 
shell boat on the water. Cf. Cockiy2, and Se. 
cockle-coot?t, having locse ankle-joints.] 

To oscillate unsteadily, as a round stone when 
stepped on, or a boat when people stand up in it. 

1781 Hurton Jour Caves (E. D. S. 1873), Cockle, to be 
unsteady and easily shaken down. 1869 Loxsdale Gloss. 
1876 Holderuess Gloss., Cockle, to shake through standing 
insecurely. ‘ It'll cockle ower.’ (Also in South of Scotl.) 

+ Cockle, v.2 Oss. [fas the form and sense 
of a diminutive or iterative of Cock v.5, or of 
Cock sb.1: cf. fondle, etc., and see COCKER v.! 
Lut ef. 16th c. Du. hokelen, keukelen ‘to nourish 
or cherish in the kitchen’ (Kilian).} =Cockrr v.! 

1570 Levins Afauip. 159/20 To cockle, cherish, zaduleere. 
1579 Twyne Phisicke agst, Fortuue nu. xiii. 218 b, The hard- 
nesse of a father is many tymes profitable for the sonne: 
cocklyng is alwayes to be condemned. See also CoTCHELL. 

Coecklebone, obs. f. CocKAL-BONE. 

Cockle-bread. Also in sod. dial. cockeldy-, 
cockelty-. [Origin uncertain: cf. CockLe v.2, 
and its derivative cockly, cocklety moving unsteadily 
toand fro.} In Alouldrng of cockle (cocklety) bread : 


see quot. from Aubrey below. 

1595 Peete Ofd IWives' Tale Wks. (Rtldg.) 454/1 Stroke 
me smooth, and comb my head And thou shalt have some 
cockell-bread. 1641 Brome Yoziad? Crew uu. Wks. 1873 
II}. 371 That were wont tosee my Ghossips. .mould Cockle 
bread; daunce clutterdepouch, and Hannykin booby ; 
binde barrels; or do any thing before him, and he would 
laugh atus. @ 1652 — Covent Garden w.i. Wks. I}. 69 A 
great Separatist, that is now writing a book against playing 
at Barlibreak, moulding of Cocklebread, and such like pro- 
phane exercises. 1682 tr. Selden's Eug. Yarus Author's 
Pref., Snotty-nosed Fellows and Clowns, that feed upon 
cockle bread. @1697 Aubrey in Thoms Aveed. & Tradit. 
94 Young wenches have a wanton sport which they call 
moulding of cockle-bread, viz. they get upon a table-board, 
and then gather up their knees and their coates with their 
hands as high as they can, and then they wabble to and fro, 
as if they were kneading of dowgh, and say these words, 
viz. My dame is sick and gonne to bed, And Ile go mould 
my Cockle-bread. 1847-78 in HALLIwELL. 

Variant forms of the sport and of the rime are given in 
Sheffield Gloss. 1888 (from Hunter) and in Whitby Gloss. 
1876. (Bread so kneaded seems to have been actually used 
asa love-charm. See Thoms Anecd. & Tradit. 94-6.) 

Cockled (kp k’ld), a. [f. Cocke 50.4] 

1, Furnished with a shell. 

1588 Suaxs. LZ. L. L. 1Vv. iii. 338 More soft and sensible, 
‘Then are the tender hornes of Cockled Snayles. 

2. Made ill by eating cockles. col/og. 


Cockled (kgk’ld), pf/. a. [f. CockLe ul+ 
-ED!,} Bulged or puckered into ‘cockles’. 

1714 Gay Trivia 1. 46 And show’rs soon drench the Cam- 
let’s cockled Grain. 1857 raser's Afag. LVI. 608 ‘The 
smooth crisp curves. . become cockled, flatted, and destroyed. 
1883 Almoudbury & [uddersf. Gloss., Cockted, said of 
worsted cloth which has gone into lumps. 

Cockle-demois, sé. f/. Obs. 

iIt has been suggested that the meaning is shells of some 
kind representing money.) 

1613 Cuapman JZaske [nus of Crt. 2 A Mocke-Maske of 
Baboons, attir’d like fantasticall Travailers. .casting Cockle- 
demois about, in courtesie by way of lardges. 

Cockleloft: see Cock-Lort. 

Cockle-oast: see CocKLE 56.9 1. 

Cockler (kpkler). [f. Cocke sd.2+-ER.] One 
who collects eockles (the shell-fish). 

1769 Gray IVs. (1827) 304 A brother of the trade, a 
cockler, as he styled him. 186: Wynter Soc. Bees 418 He 
sees the ‘cocklers’ busy among the briny pools. 1865 af? 
Matt G. 15 Aug. 3/2 Cocklers go out Lare-legged. 

Cockle-shell (kpk fel). See Cocke sb.2 

1. The shell of the coekle; usually, a single 
valve of the shell. Formerly applied much more 
generally, including e.g. the scallop-shell worn by 
pilgrims to St. James of Compostella. 

1420 Paltad. on Hush. 1. 904 With cokille shelles brente. 
1530 PAtsor. 206/2 Cokell shell, coguille. a 1631 DrAyTON 
Noah's Ftood (R.), The ark .. doth so excell That ship, as 
that ship doth a cockle-shell, a171z Ken Hysauar. Poct. 
Wks. 1721 11.71 They might more easily contain In Cockle- 
shell the whole Atlantick Main. 1747 Wrstey /7721. 
Physic (4762) 104 A pound of fresh calcined Cockle Shells. 
1758 R. Brookes Gen. Pract. Physic (ed. 3) 11. 8 Let the 
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patient..drink .. Oister or Cockle-shell Lime-Water. 1877 
Buapes Pref. to Ca.vton's Dict. ix, Wearers of the Cockle- 
shell, the emblems of a pilgrimage to Compostella. 1884 
Lovece Edible Brit. Mollusca 44 Cockle-shells are used as 
eultch for the oyster spat to adhere to..’lhe great advantage 
of cockle-shells cultch is, etc. 
+b. A spiral gastropod shell. [l*. cogazlle.J 

1538 LeLanp /éin. 1. 55 Writhen about with Degrees like 
Turninges of Cokilshilles, to cum to the Top. 

2. An imitation of a coekle or seallop-shell, ¢. ¢. 
in the collar of the order of St. Michacl. 

1488 in ‘l'ytler /Zist#. Sco¢. (1864) II. 393 A collar of cok- 
kilschellis contenand xxiiii schellis of rs fi 

3. A small frail boat or vessel. Also @fts2d. 

(Cf. 1631 in x.) 1829 Black. Alay. XXVI. In a bit 
cockle-shell o' an open boat. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 1. 
290 Floating for thousands of miles in a cockle shell, down 
a turbulent stream. 1876 Miss Brapvon 3. Haggard's 
Dau. 1.15 None but a madman would sail in yon cockle- 
shell with a gale coming. 

+4. nonce-wa. Shallowness, unsteadiness. Ods. 

1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) 111. 160 We shall find the 
ridicule rising full as strongly against the professors of the 
higher as the lower kind. Cockleshell abounds with each. 

Hence Cockle-shelled a., adorned with a eockle- 
shell; having a eockle-shell as a badge. 

1635 R. N. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 66'Vhe Ensignes of the 
Cockle-shelled Order of Saint Michael. 

Co‘ckless, a. Without a cock or cocks. 

1830 Blackw, Alag. 279 A couple of cockless hens. 

Cockle-stairs: see CockLE sd.4 2. 


+Cockle-stone. Ols. App. =CoccLk-sTonr. 

1589 Greexe Arcadia (1616) 38 Walking to the shore. .to 
gather Cockle and pebble stones, as children are wont. 
1692 Ray Dissol. World 130, 1 have myself observed some 
Cockle-stones to have seemingly different impressions or 
striz upon the same superficies. 

Cockle-stove : sce Cocke 50.5 2. 

Cocklet! (kpklét). [f. Cock 56.2 + -Ler.] 
small eock (of hay, ete.). 

1834 Brit. //usb. 1. 490 The grass. .should then be gathered 
.. with forks, into small ‘cocklets’ or ‘foot-cocks’. 1876 
Rowinson H/hitby Gloss., Cockicts, small haycocks. 

Co:ceklet,? once-wd. [f. Cock sb.1+-LeT.] A 
little cock, a cock chick. 

1845 Kinostry Jeff. & Asem. 1. 137 Make the world my 
cockpit, wherein main after main of cocklets, the ‘shell’ 
alas! ‘scarce off their heads’, come forth to slay and be 
slain mutnally. 

+ Cocklicrane. Ods. Urquhart’s rendering of 
I, cogcigrue (grite=crane), a fictitious animal. 

1653 Urogunart Aaéelais 1. xlix, His kingdom should 
“be restored tohim at the coming of the Cocklicranes, which 
she called Coguecigrues. Ibid. 1. xi, When they did eat 
without disdaiing the cocklicranes. 

» Co‘ck-light. dial. [f. Cock 56.1 + Licut.] a. 
Morning dawn, cock-crowing. b. Evening twi- 
light, the time when ¢ocks go to roost. 

1612 720 Noble Aiusnien w. 1, 1 must lose my maiden- 
head by coek-light. 1746 L-vmoor Scolding 1. (\E.D.S.) 36 
He'll meet tha in the Vuzzy-park Coander by Cockleert, or 
avore. 1855 //rthy Gloss., Cocklight, the dawn of day, 
cock-crowing. ‘Weare out 0’ bed by cock leet, and work 
till sundown.’ 1888 Erwortuy Jf Somerset Word-bi., 
Cock-light, evening twilight. 

Co'ckling, sd. [f. Cock s6.1+-LING.] A young 
cock; acockerel. Also fg. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia 1. (1622) 225 These coklings cockred 
we bewaile too late. 1870 Pall Mall G.15 Aug. 11 The 
young cocklings immaturely and prematurely imitating the 
crow of their seniors. 

Cockling (kpklin), vl. 56.1 dial. [f. Cockun 
vl+-tncl.J The action of becoming, or con- 
dition of being, puckered or wrinkled. 

1552 Act 5 4 6 Edw. V/,¢.6§ 1 Cockeling, bandoning, 
and divers other Great and notable Faults. r6gr ‘L. I1 {ace} 
tec. New Jnvent, 111 Oecasioned by cockling and rising of 
the Lead intoa ridge. 1803 A/onth. Mag. XV. 8 He men- 
tions the word secoguillement..the old word cockling or 
coking up ..is an exact translation. 41853 Lixpriy in 
Gardener's Chron, Its {glass’s] thickness Is so variable 
from the effects of cockling. 

_t Cockling, v/. 5.2 Obs. Cockering, pamper- 
ing: sce COCKLE v.3 

ockling, 74/. 5d.3 [f. Cocke 54.2 + -1nG 1] 
Gathering cockles. 

1790 Mrs. WikeLer Westmurid, Dial, (82x) 12, 1 doant 
Nike cocklin. 1865 /’ad/ A/a? G. 15 Aug. 3/2 When I came 
to the cockling-place. 1870 /é/¢. 4 Jan.8 A business largely 
followed on the coast of Lancashire, called ‘ cockling’. 

Cockling, f//. a. [f. Cocky v.!, 2 +-1ne 2.] 

1. That cockles or puckers. 

1601 Act 43 /lic. c. 1o The same Clothes .. are found to 
shrinke, rewey, pursey, squally, cockling. 

Of the sea: Breaking into short irregular 
waves, tumbling, ‘chopping °. 

1628 Dicey Voy, Asedit. (1868) 75 Verie foule weather, 
variable windes, and a growne cockling sea, the waues 
Meeting from all sides. 1699 Damrier Moy. IL. tev. (R., In 
this passage between the said islands we find strange ripling 
and cockling seas, ready to leap on the ship's deck. 1773 
Hawkesworth Voy. 111. 650 There run ashort cockling sea 
which must very soon have bulged the ship if she had 
Strucke. 1793 SmRATON Edystone L. § 288 There was such 
acockling sea. 1847-8 H. Mit.er /irst ups. v. (1857) 63 
For acres together they present the phenomenon of a cock- 
ling sea of gardens—a rural Bay of Biseay agitated by 
a ground swell, 

+3. Uneven, rising and falling; 07, pcrhaps, un- 
steady, cogely, cockly. Obs. 
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r7xr ii. Warn Quix. I. ro5 And on tlie Cockling dirty 
Stones Drop'd down upvn his Marrow- Bones. 

+ Cockloche. és. ?s/ang. Also cocoloch, 
cockoloach, -loch. [The I*. cogucluche ‘hood’, 
‘person who is all the vogue’, corresponds in 
form, but app. was never used with the sense of 
the Eng. word. Nares thought it probably the 
same as cockvoach; but of this there is no evidence. | 
A term of reproach or contempt: A mean fellow; 
‘a silly eoxcomh ’. 

ex6rr Deaum. & Fh. 4 Plays, Tréamph fon. i, 1 wiil 
rather..draw my sword of fate on a peasant, a besognio, a 
cocoloch. 1628 Sutrery MW rtty Fair One uti, A couple of 
cockloches! 1641 Barthol. atre 4 Wocus Pocus .. shew- 
ing his art of l.egerdemaine, to the admiration and uston- 
ishment of a company of cockoloaches. 1863 Sata Cafe. 
Dang. 1. t.8 Were Ia cockoloch, I might grudge that 
snipping off. .of a fortnight from an Old Man’s life. 

Cock-loft. [Origin doubtful: a corresponding 
Scoteh name “en-/oft for a loft over a Lam, ete., 
into which fowls ascend by a *hen-ladder ’, sug- 
gests that the derivation is from the fowl. But it is 
not impossible that cock has some fig. or transferred 
sense. Antony @ Wood wrote it cockle-loft.} 

A small upper loft ; a small apartment under the 
very ridge of the roof to which the access is usually 
by a ladder; ‘the room over the garret ’ (J.). 

1589 in Wadley Sristol IN rls (1886) 259 A spruce chest 
wt ys inthe Cocklofte. 1591 Percyva.t Sp. Dict, Desvan 
de casa, a garret or cockloft, solarium, 1640-4 Owin 
O'Coxatiy /rish Conspir, in Rushw. //ist. Coll. im. (1692) 
I. 400 In the end, the Sheriffs of the City..found him hid- 
den in a Cock-loft, in an obscure House. a1661 Hotypay 
Fuzenal 56 Vhe cock-lofts of mean mens houses, to which 
they usually ascended by a ladder. a@167z Woop Life 
(1858) 33 His Chaniber, which was a cockleloft over the 
common gate of that college. 1673 — in ref. Att. Oxon, 
(1813) p. Ixxiti, I was so great a lover of antiquities that I 
loved to live in an old cockleloft rather than in a spacious 
chamber. 1751 Jounson Ramdbl. No. 117 P13 You some- 
times quit the garret, and ascend into the cock-loft. 1865 
Sat. Kew, & July 48/1 ‘The notion of a prince having to 
climb into a cockloft approaches the tragic. 

Jig. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. iv, § 29 Cuphophron has 
been so mewed up in his Philosophical and Metaphysical 
Cock-loft. 1708 Mottevx Nadelars v. viii. (1737) 32 Un- 
nestle the Angels from their Cockloft. 1859 Grex. P. 
Tuomrson Audt Alt, 11, Ixxxii. 42 The right..of every 
man to view the past from his own cock-loft. 

Cock Lorel, cock e) lorel: see Loren. 

Cockly (kp'kli', 2.1 Now dyal. [f. Cocke v.1 
(or 56.5) + -¥.] Full of eoekles, rucks, or wrinkles, 
puckered. 

1522 SKELTON II*hy sat to Court 285 Nat worth a cockly 
fose. 1552 Act 5 6: 6 Ldw. '/,c.6 § 40 Clothes. .cockely, 
pursy, bandy, squally or rowy, or evil burled. 1750 
Mass Tausot in Lett. Aliss Carter, etc, (1809) I. 216 Do not 
make it rowy, or cockly. 1885 Jorksh. Newspaper, A 
‘cockley’ place is either because of another quality of weft 
being inadvertently put in, or it is owing to the warp not 
being properly arranged on the ‘beam’. 


Cockly, 2.? dial. Also cocklety. [f. CockLEe 
v.23 ef. the ncarly synonymous cockery, and caggly.] 
Unsteady on its base, moving from side to side like 


an unsteady stone or boat. 

1863 Atkinson Province. Danby. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cocklety and Cockley, unsteady ; also in Glossaries of Cuz- 
berland, Whitby, Ilolderness, and (cocklety) Iluddersfield, 
Sheffield. Also in South of Scotl. 

Co‘ck-master. One who rears game-cocks. 

1610 //ouseh. Ord. 334 The naines of the Prince's Highnes 
servants, etc... John Beast, cockemaster. 1700 J. Brome 
Trav. 1. (1707) 97 The Inhabitants are .. great Cock Mas- 
ters .. for which little fierce Creatures they make frequent 
Matches. a170q4 L’Estrancs. (J.), A Cockmaster bought a 
partridge and turned it among the fighting cocks. 


+Co:ck-match. Os. A cock-fighting match. 

1680 Lod. Gaz. No. 1484/4 The Masters of His Majesties 
Cockpit .. intending to begin the Cock-Match on the x5th 
of March. 1759 B. Martin Nal. //ist, Eng. 11. 385 Cock- 
matches are the frequent Diversion. 1814 Scotr /Wa7. 
xvili, Who had spent his heirship and moveables like a 
gentleman, at cock-matches, bull-baitings, horse-races. 

+Cock-mate. Oés. [?f. Cock! 22+ Mate.J 
A ‘chief friend’, familiar, intimate. 

1579 Lyuy “uphues (Arb.) 60 Euphues was .. suspecting 
that which in deede was true, that Philautus was corriuall 
with him, and cocke-mate with Lucilla. /éfd. 145 Children 
.-must be curteous in their behauiour, lowly in their 
speach, not disdayning their cockmates or refraining their 
company. /47d¢, 146 Whether that those are to bee ad- 
mytted as cockemates with children whiche lone them en- 
tirely, or whether they be to be banished from them. 

Co‘ck-me:tal. [f. Cock 56.1] A soft alloy con- 
sisting of two parts of copper and one of lead, used 
esp. for cocks or taps, whence the name. 

1822 Imison Sce. & Art I]. 228 Cock metal is made with 
copper alloyed with zinc and lead. 1864 A thenxune No. 
1937. 788/1 Casts in cock-metal. 

+ Cocknel, -ell. O¢s. [app. ad. med.L. coco- 
nellus, given in Prontp. Parv. as = cockney: see ncte 
to the latter word.] 

1. =Cockyry 2, 4. 

1570 Levins Manip. 55/37 Cocknel, acersa, delicatus. 
(Cf. Huroer, Cockeney, aversa..smolliculus. delicatus.| 
1605 Loud. Prodigal 15 \lalliw. s.v. Cockney, [Country 
Svllow says\) A and well sed cocknell, and boe-bell too. 

2. =CockKEREL. perh. a misprint for it 

1593 Hottypanp Dict. Fr. § Eng., Vn cochet, a covkneil. 


COCKNEY., 


Co'ck-nest. A nest built by a male-bird, as 
by species of wren, and not used for inetbation, 

1859-78 Darwin Orig. Spec. vil. 234 The male wrens 
(Troglody tes) of North America build cock-nests to roost in, 
like the inales of our litty-wren. 1860 cf/7)°. Round Nu 
63. 295. 

Cockney kekni ,s. a. Forms: 4 §cokenay, 
cokeney, (also kok- , 5 6 coknay(e, 6 cokney, 
cocknayc, -naic, 6-7 eockency, ecockny ¢, -nic, 
7 koekney, 6 cockney. [M1°. coken-cy’, -ay’, app. 
=coken of cocks tey,ay Olt arg cag; lit. Seovks’ 
egg’: sce note after 7.) 

+1. An egg: the egg of the common fowl, hen’s 
egg; or perh. one of the small or misshapen cugs 
occasionally laid by fowls, still popularly ealled in 
some paits ‘eocks’ eggs’, in Ger. ahneneter. Obs. 

1362 Lanct. 2. 72. A. vu. 272 And I sigge, bi my soule, 
I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no Cokeneyes, bi Crist, Colopus 
to maken [1377 B. v1. 287 kokency, 1393 C. 1x. 309 Noult 
acokeney] 1562 J. [kyvwoop /’roz. & Lpigr. (1867) 36 
Men say Me that comth cuery daic, shall haue a cocknaie. 
He that comth now and then, shall hane a fatte hen. [ut 
I gat not so muche in comyng seeld when, as a good hen» 
fether or a poore eg-shel. a 1600 Journ, Jottenham 227 
At that fest were thel seruyd ina rich aray, uery fyve and 
fyve had a cokeney. [1598 1611 I Lorio, Caccherelli, cack- 
lings of hens; also egs (1611 egyes', as we say cockanegs. 
Cf. Cock's egg, Cock! 23. In Surrey the saying goes. ‘When 
the cock lays eggs, then the hen lays rashers of bacon’. | 

+2. ‘A child that sucketh long’, ‘a nestle-cock ’, 
‘a mother’s darling’; a cockered child, pet, minion : 
‘a child tenderly brought up’; hence, a squeamish 
or effeminate fellow, ‘a milksop’. Ods. 

1386 Cnaucer Aceves 7. 288 When this jape is tald 
another day, I sal be hald a daf, a cokenay [v.7 cokeneye]. 
c14g0 Promf., Parv. 86 Coknay [v. 7. cokeney].  /bid. 281 
Kokeney, corinutus, coconcllus, vel cucunellus (et hec due 
uomina sunt Jicta, et dertisorie dicta ; delictus. 1483 
Cath, Augl. 71 A coknay, ambro, mauunotropis. 1531 
Exyot Gov. 1. xviti, I speake nat this in dispraise of the 
faukons, but of them whiche kepeth thein like coknayes. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 549/2 As would make v> 
wene that some wer goddes wanton cokneis .. that whiat- 
soeuer thei doe nothing coulde displease him. 1540 livror 
tr. Vives’ Justr. Chr. Wom, (1592) Ccvtij. A common 
Proverbe to cal those widows cockneys, that be ill brought 
up children. 1573 'isser //usé. (1878) 183 Some cockneics 
with cocking are made verie fooles, fit neither for prentise. 
for plough, nor for schooles. 1580 Barer Ale. C 729 A 
cockney, a childe tenderly brought up, a dearling..A cock- 
ney, after Saint Augustin, a childe that sucketh long. z592 
Nasue P. /enifesse 11842118 A young heyre, or cockney, 
that is his mothers darling, if hee haue playde the waste- 
good at the Innes of the Court, or about London. 1598 
Meres 77t's Treasury 59b, So many brought up with 
great cockering, as Cockneys bee. 1601 Sans. 72vel. A. 
W.i.15. 1607 Dekker Avts. Consur. i (Croft), Our cock. 
ering mothers, who for their labour inake us to be called 
cockneys. 1630 J. Tavtor Ms. 1. 77/1. a 1661 Fern 
Worthies, London 11. 196, 1 meet with a double sense of this 
word Cockeney, some taking it for, i; One coaks’d or cock- 
ered, made a wanton or Nestle-cock of, delicately bred and 
brought up, so that when grown Men or Women, they can 
endure no hardship, nor comport with pains taking. a 1670 
Hacket Life Abp. Williams 1. go Me was counted but a 
Cockney that stood in awe of his rulers. 1783 Ainsworth 
Lat, Dict.(Morell v, Alananothreptus ..a child sucking 
long, or a child wantonly brought up..a cockney. 


+b. Mlence (apparently), Avng of Cockneys: a 
kind of Master of the Revels chosen by the students 


at Lincoln’s Inn on Childermas Day (28 Dec.). Obs. 

1s18 in A/S. Black Bh. of Lincolus Jun 111. 87a (9g Feb 
10 Hen. VIII), Item that the kynge of cockneys should 
childermas day sytt and have due service..and that he and 
his marechall butler and constable marechall have their 
lawfull and honeste commandements .. and that the said 
kynge of cockneys ne none of his officers nedyll neyther ia 
the buttry nor in the stuard of crstmas is office. 1Sce 
Dugdale Orig. Furtd. 264 ‘Grand Christinasses at Innes of 
Court '.) 

+c. The name of this mock king is perhaps 
referred to in the saw recorded by Ilarrison as 
popularly current in the 16th c., and reputed to be 
applied contemptnously to Ilenry IIT. 

1577 Harrison Lugland it. xiv.(1877_ 1. 266 As for those 
tales that go of..the brag of..{]ugh Pigot] that said im 
contempt of king Ilenrie the third ..‘If I were in my 
castell of Bungeie, Vpon the water of Wauerceie, I wold 
not set a button by the king of Ccckneie’, I repute them 
but as toies. [Ilence taken, more or less correctly, by 
Camden (Britannia ed. 2, not in x), Fuller, Ray, etc. 
Fuller uncritically took the words as contemporary with 
Hugh Bigot, whom he further pl.ced in the reign of 
Henry II. Later writers have, with as little ground, a~ 
sumed Cockiere here to mean London, or the land of Cock 
aigne.] f ; : 

+d. Sometimes applied to a squeamish, over- 
niece, wanton, or affected woman. Ols. | CI. tegs 


allrib. in &. 

1605 Suaks. Lear ni. iv. 123 Cry to it Nuneile, as th 
Cockney did to the Feles, wien she put ‘em rth’ Paste 
aliue, she knapt ‘em o'th' concombs with a sticke, and cryed 
downe wantons, downe. 1611 CoTor., Cayuine, a begger 
woman; also a cokney, simperdecockit, nice thing. 

+3. A derisive appellation for a towusman, as 
the type of effeminacy, in contrast to the hardier 


inhabitants of the country. Cés. 

{rs2x Wuiriston fd. 39 This cokneys and tytyl 
lynges. .[dediiats fuer?) may abide no sorrow when they 
come to age. In this great cylees as London, York. 
Verusy ar uch. the children be so nycely and waa 


COCKNEY. 


tonly brought up..that comonly they can little good.) 
1594 Plat Jewell Ho, mi. Chem. Conclis, 11 The Country 
people will go neare to rob all Cocknies of their breakfasts. 
¢ 1600 Day Begg. Beduell Gr. v. (1881) 108, I think you be 
sib to one of the London Cockneys tbat ask’t whether Hay- 
cocks were better meat broyl’d or rosted. 1604 T. WriGHuT 
Pass. Pref., Sundry of our rurall gentlemen are as well ac- 
quainted with the civill dealing, conversing, and practise of 
citties, as many Kockneis with the manuring of lands, and 
affayres of the countrey. c16g0 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Cockuey..also one ignorant in Country Matters. 1739 R. 
Butt tr. Dedekindus’ Grobtanus 238 A Cockney once did 
for a Clown provide. 1826 Scott ]Voodst. xviii, Where 
cockneys or bumpkins are concerned. 

4. spec. One born in the city of London: strictly, 
(according to Minsheu) ‘ one born within the sound 
of Bow Bells’. Always more or less contemptuous 
or bantering, and particularly used to connote the 
characteristics in which the born Londoner is sup- 
posed to be inferior to other Englishmen. 

1600 Row.anps Lett. Hum. Blood iv. 65, 1 scorne..To let 
a Bow-bel! Cockney put me downe. 1607 Dekker ]Vestw. 
Hoe u.ii, As Frenchmen loue to be bold, Flemings to be drunke 
. .and Irishmen to be Costermongers, so, Cocknyes (especially 
Shee-Cocknies) loue not Aqua-vite when ‘tis good for them. 
1611 CotGr., Guespine, a waspish dame; (as our Cockuey 
of London) a nickname for a woman of Orleans. 1617 Min- 
sHEU Ductor s.v., A Cockney or Cockny, applied only to one 
borne within the sound of Bow-bell, that is, within the City 
of London, which tearme came first out of this tale: That 
a Cittizens sonne riding with his father. .into the Country. . 
asked, when he heard a horse neigh, what the horse did 
his father answered, the horse doth neigh; riding farther he 
heard a cocke crow, and said doth the cocke nezgh too? and 
therfore Cockney or Cocknie, by inuersion thus: zzcock, 
g. incoctus i, raw or vnripe in Country-mens affaires. 1617 
Moryson /f72, 1. 53 Londiners, and aj] within the sound 
of Bow-bell, are in reproch called Cocknies, and eaters of 
buttered tostes. 1644 Dan O'NeEILE Let. Mrg. Ormond 
in Carte Orig. Lett. I. 52 Obliged to quit Oxford at the ap- 
proach of Essex and Waller with their prodigious number 
of cocknies. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 221 That Synods 
Geography was as ridiculous as a Cockneys (to whom all is 
Barbary beyond Brainford; and Christendome endeth at 
Greenwitch), 1803 S. PeccE Anecd. Eng. Lang. 2 Not 
being myself a Cockney. 1836 Marryat J/idsh. Easy xii, 
He was a cockney by birth, for he had been left at the 
workhouse of St. Mary Axe. 1848 W. E. Forster Diary 
16 Apr. in T. W. Reid Zi (1888) I. 224 The 77zzes and the 
Government and all cockneys were somuch alarmed. 1850 
Kinesiey dt, Locke 1, 1 am a cockney among cockneys. 

b. One of the ‘ Cockney school’: see 6b. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. Pref. 16 The nickname [Cockney] 
we gave them, has become a regularly estahlished word i 
our literature. Lord Byron..called them by no other title 
than the Cockneys. 1831 Scott in Blackw. Mag. Feb. 272 
Whigs, Cockneys, Revolutionists, he furiously attack would. 

B. as adj. (orig. attrzb, use of the sé.). 

5. Cockered, petted; effeminate ; squcamish. 

1573 Twyneé neid xiu.L1j, That same Cocknie Phry- 
gian knight. 1583 Stanyuurst -xezs 1. (Arb.) 39 Thus, 
spake she to cocknye Cupido. /éid. iv. 106 Yf a cockney 
dandiprat hopthumb Prittye lad Aneas in my court wan- 
toned. 1598 Meres IWVit's Treasury 276 b, Many Cockney 
and wanton women are often sicke. 1606 R. Crayton in 
Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) 1. 102 Yf be ceased not his 
Cockney carriage. 

G. Pertaining to or characteristic of the London 
Cockney. 

1632 Brome Northern Lasse Dram. Persona, Master 
Widgine, a Cockney-Gentleman. 1659 T. PEcKE Parnasst 
Puerp, 62 To boast yourself of Cockney, you think good ; 
Lest som should say, you were of British Bloud. 1776 
G. Campne tt Philos. Rhet. (1801) 1. 399 It is an idiom of 
tbe Cockney language. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Voy. 
Eng. Wks. IL. 13 Men in ecstasies of terror, alternating with 
cockney conceit. 1861 Sat. Rev. 2 Feb. 112/2 The West- 
minster Review. .describes the easy writing and comic lan- 
guage poured forth by popular writers on great subjects, 
as ‘cockney chatter’. 1876 F. DousE Grimm's L. § 54. 
127 The Cockney dialect and the polite English dialect are 
(or were) spoken by different, but overlapping strata. 

b. Cockney school: a nickname for a set of 19th 
cent. writers belonging to London, of whom Lcigh 
Hunt was taken as the representative. 

1817 Locxnart in Blackw. Mag. Oct. 38 (On the Cockney 
School of Poetry) If I may be permitted to have the honour 
of christening it, it may henceforth be referred to by the 
designation of The Cockney School. 1882 Mrs. OLiPHANT 
Lit. Hist. Eng. U1. 225 At alater period Hazlitt joined this 
literary circle, then Leigh Hunt; and it began to be 
assailed as the ‘Cockney School ’. ; 

7. Comb., as cockney-bred, -like adj., -land. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel.1. ti. 1. ii, Overprecise, cockney- 
like, and curious in their observation of meats. 1843 Mrs. 
CariyLe Lett. I, 221 The only religious meeting I ever saw 
in cockneyland which had not plenty of scoffers. 1884 J. 
Payn Thicker than Water xvi. 127 Who know their own 
metropolis as well as though they had been cockaey-bred. 


[The derivation suggested above satisfies the form: ey, ay 
(ai), are regular ME. forins of egg, riming with the same 
words (day, etc.) as cokenay itself; coken genitive pl. is as 
in clerken coneitise, P. Pl. B. iv. 119, and in many similar 
instances; the use of the gen. plural is as in Ger. Audunere?, 
fowls’ egg, ahuenei cocks’ egg. The stress on ay retained 
in verse to 16th c., and supported by Minsheu’s cock neigh, 
also accords with this composition of the word. 

Of sense 1, the meaning appears to be established by the 
first quot.; the constituents of a Cotop (q.v.) were pre- 
cisely baconand anegg. This meaning also coinpletely ex- 
plains the quot. from lleywood ; that from the Tournament 
Is perhaps ‘as already suggested by Wright) satirical or 
jecose. ‘Fhe matter appears to be clinched by the quot. 
from Florio for cockax-eys. ‘To account for the appellation, 


we might suppose coken-«y to be originally a child’s name , 
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for an egg (cf. what is said of coco below); but as cocks’ 
eggs and the equivalent Ger. hahneneter are at the present 
day applied in popular or dialect speech to small or mal- 
formed eggs (formerly imagined to be laid by the cock), it 
is not improbable that this was originally the specific sense 
of cokenay. The old notion that such eggs produced a ser- 
pent (see CockaTRIcE) is well known; but no trace of this 
appears in the popular use of cokexay. 

The application of either a child’s word for an egg, or of 
the name of a small or mis-shapen egg, as a humorous or de- 
risive appellation for ‘a child sucking long’, a ‘nestle-cock’, 
a ‘milk sop’, obviously explains itself; and the sense- 
development from 2 onward is clear and certain. A valu- 
able contribution to the history of these senses is-made by 
H. H. S. Croft, in the Glossary to his ed. (1883) of Elyot’s 
Gouernour, 

An apparent parallel is the French word coco ‘a child’s 
name for an egg’, also a term of endearment applied to 
children, and of derision applied to men: son petit coco, 
guel grand coco! Coco, considered by Littré a deriv. of 
cog, Was app. the source of cocozellus (dim. of *coco, cocdnen) 
given in the Promp. Parv., with cucunellus, as med.L. 
translations of cokezay, and stated to be ‘ficta et derisorie 
dicta’, ‘derisorie ficta et inventa’, And coconed/xs, in turn, 
appears to be the origin of the 16thc. Eng. CockNnEL, given 
above, as an exact equivalent of cockuey, senses 2, 4. On 
F. coco was formed the verb cogueliner ‘to dandle, cocker, 
fedle, pamper, make a [cockney or] wanton of (a child)’, 
just as dodo a word like Eng. ‘by-by’ or ‘ba-ba’, sung to 
lull a child to sleep, gave dodediner to perform this action. 
It is to be noted also that, from the earliest times, cokenay 2 
was constantly associated with the vb. coker Cocker, both 
in use (see quots. in 2), and in L. and Fr. explanations e. g. 
‘cokeryn, carifoveo; cokenay, carifotus’, Promp. Parv., 
‘1 coker ye mignotte; I bring up like a cocknaye je azig- 
notte’ Palsgr. If cocker was, as it appears to be, a de- 
rivative of cock, tbis association was natural and obvious.] 

Hence various nonce-wds., as Co-ckneian a., per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a cockney. Cock- 
ne‘ity, cockney quality. Cockneycality, any- 
thing characteristic of cockneys, a cockneyism. 
Cockneye’se, the speech or ‘ dialect’ of cockneys. 
Co‘ckneyess, a female cockney. Co‘ckneyship, 
the condition of a cockney (humorously as a title). 
Cockniac a., pertaining to cockneys, cockney. 

1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI1. 619 Peculiarities, cockneian 
and congenito-theatrical. 1882 CARLYLE in Century Mag. 
XXIV, 28 Mixed rusticity or cockneity. 1834-5 Mrs. Car- 
LYLE Early Lett. (Ritchie) 263 Fragments of Haddington, of 
Comely Bank, of Craigenputtoch interweaved with cockney- 
calities intoa very habitable whole. 1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V. 
92 Stupid French books translated ..into stupid Cockneyeze. 
1848 THacKERAY Van. Fair vi. (1853) 41 Country dances, 
formed by bouncing cockneys and cockneyesses. 1832 J. 
Witson in Blackw. AJag. XXXI. 958 To disenchant his 
cockneyship out of that audacious dream, 1843 /raser's 
JAlag. XXVII. 465 ‘The ’ouse,’ as Mrs. Crump would say 
.-in her simple Cockniac dialect. 

+ Cockney, v. Oés. [f. Cockney sd. (sense 2).] 
trans. ‘To make a ‘cockney’ or petted child of; 
to cocker, pamper, pet. 

1583 STANYHURST /Zixe7s 1. (Arh.) 40 But Venus .. Too 
woods Idalian thee child nice cocknyed heauing In seat of 
her boosom. 1625 Br. Hate Seri, xxix. (1k.', The wise 
justice of the Almighty meant not to cockney us up with 
meere dainties with a loose indulgence. 

Co‘ckneydom. [f. Cockney sé. + -Dom.] 

1. The domain of cockneys (or of the ‘ cockney 
school’ of literature) ; cockneys collectively. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. X XVII. 390 The divine right of King 
of Cockneydom. 1854 Yait's Alag. X XI. 332 Young Cock- 
neydom was a different thing, however, from old Cock- 
neydom, 1871 CarLyLe in ul/rs. Cartyle's Lett. III. 88 
Cockneydom unchained. 

2. Cockney influence or characteristics. 

1862 Mrs. Sreir Last Years ud. 113 In these days of 
all prevailing cockneydom. 

Cockneyfy (kgknifei), v. Also cocknify. [f. 
as prec.+-FY.] ¢vazs. To imbue with cockney 
qualities, to render ‘cockney’; 7z#¢7. to become 
‘cockney’. Hence Co:ckneyfied /f/. a., Co’ck- 
neyfying ff/. a. and vd/. sb., Cockneyfica‘tion. 

1821 Byron Let. 26 Apr., I think he [Keats] .. was spoilt 
by Cockneyfying..and versifying Tooke’s Pantheon and 
Lempriere’s Dictionary. 1829 Mary Howitt Let. in Alen. 
Alaric Watts (1884) IL. 5 Of Keats’ other writings I know 
nothing. I fancy them too fantastical, too cockneyfied, 
pardon the ugly word. x87x CartyLe in J7rs. Carlyle's 
Lett. 111. 200 In the disastrous, dust-covered, cockneyfying 
parts. 1875 M. Corttns 7h. in Garden (1880) II. v. 176 
The grand old wood was rather cockneyfied. .haunted by 
ponies, donkeys, and canaille. 

Cockneyish (kpkni,if), 2. [f Cocknry sé, + 
-ISH.] Savouring of the cockney. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 74/1 A balloon.. but there is 
something Cockneyish even in that object. 1870 Haw- 
THORNE Ange. Note-bks. (1879) II. 302 My new acquaintance, 
who was very cockneyish. 

Ilence Co‘ckneyishly adv. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X1. 286 To hear (to speak cockney- 
ishly) some God-bless-my-soul-good-sort-of-body say, etc. 

Cockneyism (kgknijiz’m). [fas prec. + -1sM.] 

1. Quality characteristic of a cockney; cockney 
manners, spccch, etc. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 373 is [Leigh Hunt’s] ac- 
count of the meeting is a precious piece of cockneyisin. 
1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. 111. xxiii. 187 The charge of Cock- 
neyism frightened the booksellers. 1864 Lowe. Study 
]i7ind. (1886) 104 Men..had so steeped their brainsin London 
litcrature as to mistake Cockneyism for European culture. 

2. A cockney characteristic (e.g. in idiom or pro- 
nunciation). 


COCKPIT, 


1866 G. MacponaLp Azz. O. Neighd. xiii. (1878) 254 [He] 
had not caught up many cockneyisms instead. 1867 Ch. 4 
State Rev. 12 Jan. 31 Exaggerated cockneyisms, 

Cockneyize (keknijaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -128.] 

1. ¢vans. To make ‘cockney’, give a cockney 
character to. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt .. to 
Cockneyize the title of Gifford’s poem into the ‘ Barviad’, 

2. intr. To play or act the cockney; to use cock- 
neyisms. 

1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 264 The rest of the translation, 
and how he cockneyized at the expence of Homer. 1839 
Maainn in Fyaser’s Mag. XX. 653 The sparks and wits .. 
either Cockneyised in London, or confined themselves to 
the universities. 


Cockodrill(e, obs. form of CRocoDILE, 
Cock-old, ? humorous perversion of CucKoOLD. 


1600 J. Lane Yow: Tel-troth 677 ‘Then should no olde. 
Cocks, nor no cocke-olds crow. 

Cockoloach, var. of CocKLOcHE. 

Cockow, obs. f. Cuckoo. 

Cock-paddle. Also -paidle, -peddle. Sv. 
[see quot. 1859; by some, cock appears to be taken 
in sense of ‘male’.] A name of the Common 
Lump-fish, Cyclopterus lanipus. 

ax367z2 WittucHBy De Hist. Prsc. iv. (1686) 208 The 
Lump or Sea-Owl, Scots Cock-Paddle. 1684 SippaLp Scotia 
24 (Jam.) Liwmpus Anglorum, nostratibus Cock-Paddle. 
1816 Scorr Aztig. xi, ‘How much for the bannock-fluke 
and cock-paddle?’ @ 1855 G. Jounston Fishes of Berwicksh. 
vin Yarrell), The Cock and Hen Paidle spawn toward the 
end of March and in April. At that season the Hen .. de- 
pens her spawn among the rocks and sea-weed. 1859 

ICHARDSON in Yarrell Brit. Fishes 11. 344 The epithet of 
Cock-paidle seems to have originated in the appearance of 
the elevated dorsal ridge, which is enveloped, like the rest 
of the fish, in a thick, tuberculated skin, with some re- 
semblance to tbe comb of a domestic cock. 

+ Co‘ck-pe:nny. Os. A customary payment 
at Shrovetide, formerly made to the schoolmaster 
in certain schools in the north of England. 

Originally applied to defray the expense of cock-fighting 
or cock-throwing. See N. Carlisle, Endowed Gram. Schools 
(1818); also WV. 4 Q. Feb. 1890. 

1524 (Apr. 1) @udenture in N. Carlisle Endowed Gram. 
Schools 1. 677 (Manchester Gram, Sch.) Item that every 
Schoolmaster .. shall teach freely .. without any money or 
other rewards taken therefore, as Cock-penny, Victor- 
penny, Potation-penny, or any other whatsoever it be. 
1597 Pilger. Parnass.v. 594 A companie of ragged vicars 
and forlorne schoolemaisters..looking for cockpence in the 
bottome of a pue. 1691 Woop Ah, Oxon. I. 562. 1721 
in Picton L’fool Afunic. Rec. (1886) I1. 74 All gratuities 
..such as entrance money, cockpenny, fire money, and 
quarteridge. 1756 BoucuEer in Lett. Radcliffe & Fames 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) Pref. 7 My salary [at St. Bees’ School]. . 
was £10 a year; and entrances and cock-pennies amounted 
toas much more. 1818 N. Car.is_e Gram. Schools 1. 647 
(at Cartimel, Lanc.) It is customary for persons of property, 
who have children at the School, to make a compliment 
to the Master at Shrovetide of a sum, called ‘Cock pence’. 
This cannot be demanded of right. /ézd. 1. 662 (at Hawks- 
head), 1870 Hazuirr in Brand’s Pop. Antig. 1. 42 The 
scholars of Clitheroe Free Grammar-School have to pay at 
Shrovetide what is called a cock-penny .. supposed to bea 
substitute for bringing the animal itself to school, which 
formerly was very common. 

Cockpit (kgkpit). : 

1. A pit or enclosed area in which game-cocks 
are set to fight for sport; a place constructed for 
cock-fighting. 

1587 Cuurcuyarp Worth, Wales (1876) 106 The Moun- 
taynes stand ..In roundnesse such as it a Cock pit were. 
1644 Quartes Barnabas & B. 27 At a cockpit [to] leave our 
doubtful fortunes to the mercy of unmerciful contention. 
1719 Dr For Crusoe 1. 195 A Circle dug in the Earth, like a 
Cockpit. 1814 W. SkETCHLEY (¢it/e), The Cocker, containing 
..a variety of other useful information for the instruction of 
those who are attendants at the Cock Pit. 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 30 The animal ferocity 
of the quays and cockpits. 

attrib, 1647 G. HuGcues Serm. St. Margaret's, West. 
26 May, Impltous, childish, cockpit counsellors. 1884 Pad/ 
Mall G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The cock-pit animus, apt to spring up 
between equal bodies in different camps. 


+b. Applied to a theatre; and to the Pit of a 


theatre. Ods. 

1599 Suaxs. Hen, V,1. Prol. 11 Can this Cock-Pit hold 
The vastie fields of France? Or may we cramme Within 
this Woodden O, the very Caskes That did affright the 
Ayre at Agincourt? @1635 L. Dicces in Shaks. Sufpi. 1. 
71(N.) Let but Beatrice And Benedict be seen; lo! in a 
trice, The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full. ‘ 

+e. spec. The Cockpit: (a) name of a theatre in 
London, in 17th c., on the site of a cock-pit. Ods. 

«21635 L. Dicces in Shaks. Suppl. 1. 71 (N.) On Gods 
name, may the Bull, or Cockpit have Your lame blank verse 
to keep you from the grave. 1660 Pepys Diary 11 Oct., 
Mr. Salisbury..took Mr. Creed and me to the Cockpitt to 
see ‘The Moore of Venice’, which was well done. 1662-3 
Ibid. 5 Jan., To the Cockpitt, where we saw ‘ Claracilla’, a 
poor play, done by the King’s house. i 

+ (6) The name of the block of buildings on or 
near the site of the Cockpit erected by Henry VII 
opposite Whitehall, London, used from the seven- 
tcenth ccntury as government offices; hence put 
familiarly for ‘the Treasury’, and ‘the Privy 


Council chambers ’. Ods. ; 

[1598 Stow Surv. Lond. 374 (in J. Marshall Azz. Tennis 
6s) The saide White hall. On the right hand bee diuers 
fayre Tennis courtes, bowling Allies, and a Cockepit, all 


COCKROACH, 


built by King Henry the eight.) 1649-0 Commons Frul. 
25 Feb. in Carlyle Cromwell 11. 124 Resolved that the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland have the use of the ea 
called the Cockpit. 1659-60 Perys Diary 20 VFeb., My 
Lord of Dorset and another Lord, talking of getting another 
place at the Cockpit. 1698 Lutrret, Brief Rel. 1V. 
329 The council chamber, treasury, and duke Shrewsbury’s 
offices, are to be at the Cockpitt, till Whitehal be rebuilt. 
r7tx R. Orvepar Let. in 3rd Rep. Hist, MSS. Comne. 
App. 276a, Mar. 8.. Just now | am told of an odd passage 
happened in Councill at the cockpitt to-night. 1773 Burke 
Let. Sir C. Bingham Wks. 1X. 140 For the sake of eae: 
ing the schemes of a transitory Administration of the Cock- 
pit or the Castle. 1830 Grevitie Mem. 22 Nov. (1874) 
11. xii. 70 He [Brougham] threatened to sit often at the 
Cockpit, in order to check Leach, who, though a good 
judge in his own Court, was good for nothing in a Court 
of Appeal. 1843 Kxicut Lona V. 291 But to return to 
the Cock-pit .. his is the part of the Treasury buildings 
which fronts Whitehall. 


2. fig. A place where a contest is fought out. 

1612 ‘T. ApamMs Serm., Gallants Burden (1616) 19 Behold 
france made a Cocke-pitte for Massacres by the vneiuill 
ciuill Warres hereof. 1676 Marvette Gen. Councils Wks. 
1875 IV. 117 It seemed like an ecclesiastical cock-pil, and a 
wan might have laid wagers either way. 1858 J/urray's 
Hand-Bk. N. Germany 158/1 The part of Belgiuin through 
which our route lies, has been called the ‘Cock-pit’ of 
Europe. 

3. Nant. The after part of the orlop deck of a 
man-of-war; forming ordinarily the quarters for 
the junior officers, and in action devoted to the 
reception and care of the wounded. 

1706 Piitiars, Cockpit, in a man of war, is a Place on the 
lower Iloor, or Deck. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), 
Cock-pit of a ship of war, the apartments of the surgeon 
and his mates, being the place where the wounded men are 
dressed. 18:3 Soutury .Velson Il. 258 The cockpit was 
crowded with wounded and dying men; over whose bodies he 
was with some difficulty conveyed. 1833 Maxryat /”. 
Simple x, Send him down to the surgeon in the cock-pit. 

b. fransf. 

1883 //arpfer's Mag. Aug. 375/1 Sitting in the cockpit of 
my canoe. 

4. In the West Indies: see quot. 1803. 

1803 Dattias Hist. Maroons 1. ii. 39 The grand object of 
a Maroon chief in war was to take a station in some glen, 
or, as it is called in the West Indies, Cockpit, enclosed by 
rocks and mountains nearly perpendicular, and to which 
the only practicable entrance is by a very narrow defile. 
fbid. I. vi. 198 The practicability of advancing upon an 
eneiny in these cockpits is not to be judged of by other 
feats of war. 


Cockquean, var. of CucKQUEAN, Odés. 
Cockroach (kgkréutf). Forms: 7 cacarootch, 
7-8 cockroche, 8 cock-roach, 7~ cockroach. 
[app. ad. Sp. czcaracha (in Percival 1599) through 
cacarootch, Capt. John Smith’s representation of 
the Spanish (perhaps representing an older Sp. 
cacarucha. cf. Pg. caroucha); with assimilation, 


by popular etymology, to coc and app. to roach. 

The Du. kakerlak is prob. also a popular perversion of 
the Sp.: cf. Creole Fr. coguerache.) 

The name of orthopterous insects of the genus 
&latia, esp. B. ortentalis,a well-known large dark- 
brown beetle-like insect, commonly called d/ack- 
beetle, nocturnal in habits, and very voracious, 
infesting kitchens, etc., in large numbers. Also 
the American species, B. occtdentalis, largcr and 
lighter brown, found in bakehouses. S 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia v.17 A certaine India Bug, 
called by the Spaniards a Cacarootch, the which creeping 
into Chests they eat and defile with their ill-sented dung. 
1657 R. Licon Bardbadoes 11673) 62 Next to these are Cock- 
roches, a creature of the bigness and shape of a Beetle. 
1740 Baker Beetle in Phil. Trans, X11. 443 A Friend 
had sent me Three or Four Cock-Roches, or as Merian 
calls them, Kakkerlace, brought alive from the West- 
Indies. 1800 Gextl. Maz. Oct. 933/2 The true brown cock- 
roach of the West-Indies. 1813 BincLey Aniin. Brog. (ed. 
4) II]. 154 ‘The Kakkerlac or American Cock-Roach, is 
very common in that country, 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
il, (1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic Cock-roach has 
everywhere driven before it its great congener. 

Hence Cock-roach Apple. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 174 Love Apple and Cock- 
a Apple .. The smell of the apples is said to kill cock- 
roaches. 


+ Co-ck-road, rood. Cés. = Cocx-sHoot. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., Country Life, Thou hast thy 
cockrood, and thy glade To take the precious phesant 
made. 1648 C. Warker //ist. /rdepenad. 1. 149 Vhe net 
caught many a wood-cock, untill the said Aldermen and 
Sir John Maynard broke through it, and spoyled the cock- 
road. 1727-51 Ciampers Cycl., Cock-road, a contrivance 
for the Eline of woodcocks.. They cut roads through woods. 
thickets, groves, etc. These roads they usually make 
thirty-five, or forty feet broad, perfectly strait, and clear; 
and to two opposite trees they tie the net. 

‘i Erroneously explained : 

1708 15 Kersey, Cock-roads, a Net contriv’d chiefly for 
the taking of Wood-cocks. So 1821 Battry. 1726 Dict. 
Rust. (ed. 3', Cocking-roads, a sort of a net, contriv’d 
chiefly for the taking of woodcocks. 

Co:ck-ro‘bin. a. The male Robin; usually 
asa familiar or pet name. Db. s/ang. See quots. 

€1699 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cock-robin, a soft, easy 
fellow [1785 so in Grose Dict. Vulgar Fougue). a 800 
Nursery Chap-book, Who killed Cock-Robin? 1826 Miss 

Mrrrorn Village Ser. 11. (1863) 334 Little turfy hillocks .. 
which I used to call Cock-Robins’ graves. 1860 G. H. K. 
—- 6 A starving cock-robin. 1873 Séang Dict., 

OL. Ii. 
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Cock-robin shop, a small printing-office, where cheap and 
nasty work is done and low wages are paid. 

Cock-rose. O6s. exe. Sc. or north. dial. ‘ Any 
wild poppy with a red flawer, but most coinmonly 
the long sinooth-headed poppy’ (Jamieson). 

1631 R. H. Arraignment Whole Creature xv. § 4. 269 It 
proves perhaps after all. .but a Cock-rose, or Canker Rose. 

Cockrowen: sec CocKCKroweEN. 

Cocks. Also /ighting cocks. A dial, name for 
the Ribwort Plantain .cf. Cock’s-nkap), from a 
children’s game in which the tough stems with 
their lower-heads are struck against cach other. 

1847-78 in HaALtiwe.t. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonusdalv 
Gloss., Yo fight cocks..with the tough tufted stems of the 
ribwort plantain. 

Cock’s-comb, cockscomb (ky"kskd«m). Also 
5 cok come, -cambe, -came, 6 cockome. A 
latcr spelling, chiefly in fig. senses is CoxcomR, q.v. 

1. ‘The comb or crest of a cock. 

¢ 1400 MAuNDEV. xix. (1839) 207 White gees..thei han a 
gret crest as a cokkes comb vpon hire hedes [F'r. 2e grosse 
boce sur la teste). 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Cokkys combe, 
cirrus. ¢1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 703/25 //ec crisfa, 
cokcome. 1547 Boornr /utrod, Knowd, xxiv. 185 A cap of 
sylke, the whych stondeth vp lyke a podynge or a cokes 
come. 1570 Levins A/au?p. 161/30 A cockome, crista. 

2. A cap worn by a professional fool, like a 
cock’s-comb in shape and colour. See also Cox- 
COMB, 

1562 J. Heywooo Prez. & seek te (1867) 55 Except ye 
hring him to weare a cocks comb at ende. 1590 WebBE 
Trav. (Arb.) 31 With a fooles coate on my backe, halfe 
blew, half yellowe, and a cokescombe with three bels on iny 
head. r60z Marston Artonio's Rev. wv. i. Wks, 1856 1. 116 
(Enter Antonio in_a fooles habit.)..This cockscombe is a 
crowne Which I affect. 1820 Scott /vauhoe xxvi, Let ny 
cockscomb hang in the hall at Rotherwood, in memory that 
I flung away my life for ny master, like a faithful—fool. 

+3. A ludicrous term for the head: also Cox- 
comB, Obs. 

1598 Suaks. JWJerry Wau. i. gt, I will knog your Vrinal 
about your knaues Cogs-combe. 1650 2. Descoddti. 45 She 
hatha shrewd Cocks-combe in such businesses. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes u. vi. 61 ‘To shave his Beard or powder his 
Cockscombe. P : 

+4. A conceited fool; afop. Now Cuxcomp. 

1567 Drant Horace Ef. xvi. F ij, Well giue him cloth, and 
let the foole goe like a Cockescombe still. 1576 ‘I. Newron 
tr. Lesinie’s Complex. (1633) 162 Dolts and Cockscombes. 
1706 De For Fure Div.iv. 69 The Light that Error cozens 

‘ock’s-combs by. ; z 

5. A name given to various plants. a. The 
Yellow Rattle (RArnanthus Crista galli), a com- 
mon weed in meadows. 

1578 Lyte Dodocus wv. lvi. 516 Yellow Rattel..is called. . 
in base Almaigne .. of some Hanekammekeus, that is to 
say, Hennes Commes, or Coxecombes. 1597 GERARD: 
Herbal uw. ccccxxxvi. 1071. 1601 Hoitanp /’finy 11. 275 
Cocks-comb, hath leaues for all the world resembling the 
crest or comb of a cock. 1861 Miss Pratt /lower. 12. 1V. 
109 Yellow Rattle .. The crested bracts procured for it the 
botanic and common appellation of Cock’s-comb. 

b. The florist’s name for Celosia cristala, an 
amaranthad, grown as an omamental plant. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece u. iii. 366 You may now trans- 
plant some of your..double-striped Balsamines and Cocks- 
combs. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xvi. 211 The Crested 
Amaranth..is commonly called Cock’s comb, from the form 
in which the head of flowers grows. 1882 Gurifen 15 Apr. 
262/1 Balsams. .and the old-fashioned Cockscomib. : 

e. Locally, in Great Britain, Sainfoin. ad. Wild 
Poppy. e. Lousewort. f. Adder’s-tonguc; etc. 
(Britten and Eloll.) g. Inthe West Indies, A7ylhrina 
Crista-gallt, a handsome papilionaceous shrub. 

1713 I. Petiver Rare Plants in Phil. Trans. XXVIUII. 
211 Oriental Cocks-Comb, Onobrychis Orient. cristata. 

6. A kind of oyster having both valves plaited. 
More fully Cockscomb oyster. 

1776 Da Costa Elem, Conchot. 250 The species of this 
family Joyster] are very numerous; some are curious .. as 
the Cockscombs, etc. 1856 Woopwarp Mollusca 254 In 
the ‘cock’s-comh’ oysters both valves are plaited. 

7. attrib. and Contb., as cockscomb granulation, 
etc. ; cockscomb ash, a variety of the ash with 
fasciated shoots; cockscomb grass, (ywosurus 
echinatus (Miller) ; cockscomb morion, a variety 
of the morion or open helmet of the 16th c.; 
cockscomb oyster: sce 6; cockscomb pyrites, 
a variety of Marcasite. 

1859 Toop Cycl. Anat. V. 695/2 Hypertrophies of the 
crested folds of that membrane, which when everted, en- 
larged, and inflamed, constitute the condition termed 
‘cockscomb granulation’, 1868 Dana Ain. 75 Cockscomd 
F'yrites, aggregations of flattened crystals into crest-like 
forms. 1882 Garden 23 Sept. 272/3 The Cockscomb Ash .. 
has..a large proportion of the shoots curiously fasciated. 

Cock’s-foot, cocksfoot. 

1. (More fully Co‘cksfoot grass : A well- 
known strong-growing pasture grass, Dacéy/is g/o- 
merata; sonamed from the appearance of its large 
distantly three-branched panicle. 

1697 Phil. Trans. X1X. 397 These are six Hairy spiked 
Cocks-foot-Grasses. 1846 j Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. |. 
357 The seed of cock’s-foot is light, and the culms are com- 
paratively succulent at this period of growth. 1883 G. 
ALLEN in Anowledge 8 June 337/1 A waving head of cock's- 
foot (Dactylis glomerata\, which consist» of numberless 
one-sided spikelets, clustered together. 
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COCK-SHY. 


+2. A name also applicd to Columbine, and 
Greater Celandine. Obs. 

1597 Greranpt. /ferbal, Suppl Lug. Names, Cockes foote 
is Columbine. Cocke foote is Chehdonia iiior. , 

b. Applied by Gerarde ta Vigrlaria sangurna- 
fis, also called Cock's-foot Singer Grass, 

1861 Miss Prart flower. 7d. V1.135 Wairy Finger-grass, 
or Cock’s-foot Finger-grass. 

Cock’s-head, cockshead. : ; 

1. Applied to some kinds of Trefoil and allied 
plants, including: a. A species of Sainfoin, Onohry- 
this Caput-gallt; applied by Gerarde to the com- 
mon species O. sativa. b. Common Red Clover. 
e. According to Cockayne, probably Melilot. 

14.. Harl. MS. 3388 (in Cockayne Leech.) Cocks hedys. 
1597 Geranve (lr. & Holl.). 1613 Marxitam Ang. //usb. 
I. Wt. Vii. (1635) 84 When .. the Cock-heads looke npright .. 
then is your Meddow not ready to cut. 1688 RK. lloLmr 
alrmoury u. 91/2 Cocks head is a small Cod, with Vitch like 
leaves. 1756 Watson Leicestersh. Plants in Phil. 1rans, 
X LIX. 843 Medick Vetchling or Cocks-head. 

2. Inthe West Indies, Desmodium loriuosum, a 
papilionaceous plant, with much-twisted jomted 
pods. (Miller Names of Plants.) 

3.: Applied locally to various plants, as Com- 
mon Ribgrass (//antago lanceolata , Knapweed 
(Centaurea nigra), and in Scotland to species of 
Wild Poppy. (Britten and Iloll.) 

1787 W. Marsuatt /. Norfolk Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cocks- 
heads, Plantago lanceolata, plantain, rih-wort, rib-grass. 
1790 —~ Midd. Counties Gloss. (Ie. D.S.), Cockheads, Cen- 
taurea nigra, cominon knobweed. 

+ Co‘ckshoot. O/s. Also 5-6 -shote, -shott, 
-shoote. [f. Cccx sé.! 9 c+ 5ii00T.] A broad way 
or glade in a wood, through which woodcocks, etc. 
night dart or ‘shoot’, so as to be caught by nets 
stretched across the opening. 

The stateinents that the net itself was the cockshoot, and 
that the proper spelling is cock-shat, appear to be dic- 
tionary blunders, founded on a misunderstanding of the 
word as something to ‘shut ’in or enclose the birds. 

1530 Parser. 206/2 Cockesshote to take wodcockes with, 
uoke. 1601 No lhhipping nor Tripping, etc., A silly honest 
creature may do well To watch a cocke-shoote, or a limed 
bush. 1651 OciLsy /7/sof 6 When loud winds make cock- 
shoots thro’ the wood, Bending down mighty okes, I firm 
have stood. 1661 Lovri.w //ist. dautin. & WMin. 180 Vhey 
are taken by nets, in Cock shoots. 1691 Brount Law Dict., 
Gallivolatium, a Cockshoot or Cockglade. ; 

Very common in topographical names in 
England as in Cockshott Wood, Farm, Close, ete. ; 
retained even in cleared land where cockshoot 
woods have formerly been. 

e. fransf. 

1587 Harrison Engdand 1. xviii. (1881) 1. 133 They hang 
vp stones which naturallie haue holes inthem..such a sione 
were an apt cockeshot for the diuell to run through. 

d. Comdé., as cockshoot cord, -net. 

1496 BA. St. Albans, Fishing 11j, Take thenne and frette 
hyn faste wytl a cockeshotecorde and bynde him to a 
fourme. 1566 IV ills § Juv. N.C. (1833 266 One cockshott net. 

Co‘ck-shot. col/oy. [cf. Cock-suy.] Anything 
stuck up asa convenient mark for missiles; a shot 
at such a mark. 

1842 S. Lover Mandy Andy xv. 140 ‘Oh! twos such a 
nice cock-shot, ‘twos impossible not to have a shy at it.’ 
1884 C. Power in Gentil, Alag. Feb. 107 Take cock-shots 
with a boot-jack at hawthorn-pattern vases. 

Cock-shut (kgkjfot). Os. or dial. Also 
-shoot(e, -shot. [f. Cock s4.1+Snvur: perh. the 
time when poultry go to rest and are shut up; 
though some think it is = Cocksuoor, and refers to 
the time when wood-cocks ‘shoot’ or fly.] 

L. atirth, in cock-shut Irght, time, etc.: twilight. 

1594 Saks. Rick. /2/, v. iit, 70 Thomas the Earle of 
Surrey, and himsclfe, Much about Cockshut time.. Went 
through the Army, chearing vp the Souldiers. 1603 LB. 
Jonson Satyr, For you would not yesternight Kiss him in 
the cock-shut light. ¢ 1610 MippLeton, etc. H7idow ut. i, 
Come, come away, then; a fine cock-shoot evening. 1611 
Corter., Brune, the euening twylight, or edge of the cuen- 
ing; cockshoot time. 1868 H. Kixcsiey d/ad. AVathilde 
111. 79 It was getting dusk, cockshot time as they would 
have said at Sheepsden. 

2. sb. Twilight. 

1598 Forio, Cane ¢ lupo, Cock-shnt, or twilight, as when 
aman cannot discerne a doz from a Wolfe. 1855 I Artdy 
Gloss., Cockshut, the close of day. 

Cock-shy (kpkifoi:). colloy. [f. Cocx sh.) + 
Suy v. or sd.) 

1. Applied to cock-throwing and similar games 
with cocks. 

(1794 Braxn Pep. Antig. 1 18t3 s.v. Shrovetide, Vhe 
person who throws.. has three shys, or throws, for two 
pence, and wins the Cock if he can knock hin down and 
run up and catch him before the bird recovers his legs . 
Broomsticks are generally used to shy with.} 1851 Maview 
Lond. Labour Tl. 55 WWloppe) The shrovetide cockshy, or 
the duck-hunt. 1883 Globe 22 Mar. 21 The populace t) ok 
“cockshies’ at it..he who broke the vessel and liberated 
the bird being rewarded with it. : ; 

2. A free throw or ‘shy’ at an object set up for 
the purpose, as a form of amusement.  .Al-o 
transf. and atirih. 

1836 Marryat Japhet Ixvii, They proposed a cockshy, as 
they called it; that is, I was 10 place my articles on the 
top of a posi, and they were to throw stones at them. 
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COCK-SPARROW, 


a1869 Lp. StraxcrorD Lett. §& Papers 215 (D.) This was 
as if the great geologists. .had invited two rival theorists to 
settle the question. . by picking up tbe stones and appealing 
to the test of a cockshy. 1883 J. GREENwoop Odd People 
in Odd Places i. 6 One of the latter (7.c. donkey carts} being 
ladén with cockshy sticks and cocoa-nuts. 

3. The missile thrown. rarve—?. 

1837-40 Harisurton Clockm. (1862) 189 The boy .. threw 
his cock-shy at him with unerring aim, and killed him. 

4. The object at which the ‘shy’ is made. 
Hence ¢razsf. A thing to throw at; an object of 
attack. 

1836 E. Howarp &. Reefer xxvi, What a fine cock-shy 
he would make! 1888 Tres 1 Oct. 4/1 It is never agreeable 
to either an individual or a body of troops to be madea 
sort of cockshy for an enemy. 

5. The establishment of a strolling proprietor, 
where sticks may be thrown at coco-nuts or the 
like, for payment. 

1879 Daily News 7 Apr. 3/1 The tow-path is lined with 
people many deep, where the proprietors of ‘cockshies’, 
. and rifle galleries are driving a lucrative trade. 

Hence Cock-shying, cock-throwing, playing at 
cockshy. 

1870 Sir G. W. Dasent Annals of an Eventful Life 1.194 
Flogging in the army, and bull-baiting, and cock-shying. 

Cock-spa‘rrow. The male of the sparrow; 
also applied denominatively to men who show 
what are thought to be sparrow-like characteristics. 

1598 E. Gitein Skialetheia (1878) 30 When his Cock-spar- 
row thoughts to itch begin. 1655 Mourer & Benn. Health's 
Inupr. (1746) 205 Avicen as much esteemeth Cock-sparrows 
Stones. 1659 England's Conf. 10 They .. sent for the two 
chaste Cock Sparrows, the Lord Munson, and Mr. Henry 
Martin. 1698 Farquuar Love & a Bottle iv. i, What, 
sirrah! would you debaucb my maid, you little cock-spar- 
row? 1820 Scott Adéot iv, If tbis cock-sparrow is to crow 
over us as he seems to do. 

Hence Cock-spa‘rrowish a. 

1882 Miss Brappon J/¢. Royal 111. 66 Little Monty, who 
had all that cock-sparrowish pluck whicb small men are 
wont to possess. 

Co‘ckspur. Also cock’s-spur. 

1. The spur of a cock. 

1sgt Percivaty Sf. Dict., Esfolon, a cocks spur. 1700 J. 
Brome Trav. Eng. 275 Some [stones] we discovered .. 
which resemble Cock-spurs. 

2. Angling. A kind of Caddis-worm. 

1653 Watton Axgler 231 There is also a lesser Cadis- 
worm, called a Cock-spur, being in fashion like the spur of 
a Cock, sharp at one end. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 183 Other 
water Flys there are that come of such worms, called Cock- 
spurs, Rough-coats, Pipers. 31867 F. Francis Angling i. 
(1880) 20 A small fragment of red worm, or as it is called on 
the Trent, the cock-spur. 

3. A shrub with reclining thorny branches, Psozza 
aculeata, found in the West Indies. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 358 Tbe Cock’s-spur or Fingrigo 
is frequent in all the sugar islands. , 

4. (See quot.) 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Cockspurs, small clay wedges 
used in the potteries to separate articles of pottery ware, 
after the process of glazing, and to prevent them adhering. 

5. A kind of casement latch hung by a pin. 

1703 T. N. City §& C. Purchaser 100 Smiths in London 
ask’d me 62. per Pound for Casements..if they made them 
with Turn-bouts (or Turn-buckles) or Cock-spurs, and Pull- 
backs at the Hind-side to pull them to witb. 

6. See quot, = Fr. ergot. 

1710 Lonnon & Wise Compl. Gard. (1719) 136 The Cock 
spur, or dry dead parts of Branches that remain where a 
Branch was shorten’d above the next Eye or Shoot. 1799 
G. Ssutu Laborat. 11. 131 The dead wood, called cock-spur, 
is to be cut clean off in the following year in March. 

7. Ercot of rye. Also attrib, 

1813 J. THomson Lect. /uflamt. 541 Rainy and moist 
seasons in which the rye contained a large proportion of 
the cockspur. /d/d. 545 To collect a sufficient quantity of 
the cockspur rye. 

8. Short for cockspur burner, thorn. 

1808 Catal, Plants Bot. Garden Liverpool 21 Crus Galli, 
Cockspur. 

9. Comb. cockspur-burner, a gas-burner with 
three holes; cockspur-grass, Panicum Crus-galli, 
an annual grass occasional in Britain; cockspur 
hawthorn, ec. thorn, Crategus Crus-gall7, a native 
of North America, cultivated as an ornamental 
shrub in Europe. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece 1. ii. 367 There are likewise 
many Trees and Shrubs now in Bloom, as the .. Cockspur 
Hawthorn. 1810 Aun. Keg. 1808, Charact., etc. 133 The 
sbape and general appearance of this tube, has procured it 
among the workmen, the name of the cockspur burner. 
Jéid., The number of burners..amounts to 271 Argands, and 
633 cockspurs. 1819 Accum Coa/ Gas 255 Aswing bracket, 
furnished with a cockspur burner. The burner consists of 
a hollow flattened globe..pierced laterally with three or 
more holes. 1825 P. W. Watson Dendyrol. Brit. 56 Mes- 
pilus Crus Gall?, W. Cockspur Thorn. 1846 G. B. Emerson 
Trees & Shrubs 433 Cockspur Thorn .. a singularly neat 
shrub, often forming a beautiful, round-headed, small tree. 

Co‘ck-stone. [cf. ALEcToRIAN.] 

1. A stone fabled to be found in a cock’s gizzard. 

1586 Bricut Afelanch. xxxix. 257 The Alectorian or Cockes 
stone .. wherewith (as it is reported) the famous Milo Cro- 
tonien alway stoode invincible. 16zx Cotcr., Adectoire, 
the cocke stone; a Cbristall coloured stone (as big as a 
beane) found in the gyzerne, or maw of some Cockes. 

+ 2. A name of the Kidney-bean. Ods. 

1756 P. Brownr Yamaica 491 The Kidney- Bean or Cock- 
stone. This plant is cultivated in most parts of the world. 
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Co'ck-stride. 


1. The length of the step of a cock, as the measure 
of a very short distance or space. 

1626 Breton Fantastickes Feb. (D.), It is now February, 
and the Sun is gotten up a cocke-stride of his climbing. 
1678 Ray Eng. Proverbs (1678) 52 At twelf-day the days are 
lengthened a Cock-stride. 1822 Hocc Perils of Man 11. 
236 (Jam.) Afore yon sun were twa cockstrides down the 
west. 

2. advb. phrase. <A-cock-stride: a-cock-horse, 
astride. (7z072ce-25€.) 

1840-5 Baruam /ngol. Leg. Monstre Balloon, A cock- 
stride the Tuileries pantiles. /é7d., Truants, As they 
merrily ride All a cockstride Of that comet's tail. 

Cockstule, var. Cuck-stoot, Oés., cucking- 
stool. 


Cock-sure (kgk,ftie1, @. (adv.) [According to 
the regular force of similar formations, e.g. sfozze- 
deaf, clay-cold, dog-sick, dirt-cheap, coal-black, etc., 
the sense ought to be ‘as sure as a cock’. The 
conjecture that there is some allusion to cocksh, 
cocky, with reference to ‘ pert self-confidence’, being 
founded upon the latest sense, which is only a 
modern development, is not historically tenable. 
The word was originally perfectly dignihed, and 
habitually used in the most solemn connexions. 
And, in early use, the sureness in question was 06- 
jective, i.e. ‘as sectire, safe, certain, trustworthy, 
reliable, etc., as can be’: this makes it possible 
that the original reference may have been to the 
security or certainty of the action of a cock or tap 
in preventing the escape of liquor, or perhaps of a 
cock with a removable turning-key \if these go far 
enough back) in leaving the contents of a tun secure 
from interference. 

The notion ‘as sure as a cock is to crow in the morning’, 


has also been suggested. It might suit sense 2, but not 
sense 1.] 


I. Of objective sureness, security, or certainty. 
+1. Absolutely secure, or safe, from danger or 
interference. a. of persons or things. Odés. 


1522 SKELTON Hi’hy nat to Court 279 Whyle the red hat 
doth endure He maketh hymself cork sure, 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & M. (1596) 660/2 Queene Margaret thought her tben 
cockesure, when duke Humfrey was made away. (did. 
(1684) III. 273 Whoso dwelleth under that secret tbing, and 
help of the Lord, sball be cock-sure for evermore. 1577-87 
Houtnsuep Chron. 1. 23/2 The princes court would not 
haue beene kept there, vnlesse the place had beene taken to 
be cocksure. 1583 SranyHurst xcis 1. (Arb.) 36 Thou 
seest al cocksure, thy fleete, thy coompanie salued. 1662 
H. Fouts Hist. Wicked Plots (1674) 100 All such persons 
as shall be nominated. .shall be cock-sure in their Authority. 
+b. of measures, plans, arrangements. Ods. 

1538 Latimer Let. Cromwell in Rem. (1845) 398 We 
..as good simple souls, made all cocksure. 1549 — 
Ploughers (Arb.) 32 When he {the Deuyl!] had once broughte 
Christe to the crosse, be thought all cocke sure. 1611 
Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1174 The Canonist 
conceiuing that all was Cocke-sure, hasted to execute his 
Commission. 1670 Brooks Hiss. (1867) VI. 134 When they 
tbink that they have made all cock-sure, then ruin and 
desolation lies at their door. 

+ 2. Absolutely certain or to be depended on: a. 
as true, trustworthy, reliable. 

c1sss Haresrietp Divorce Hen, VIL (1878) 169 When he 
cometh to the matter, he maketh it so cocksure that he 
esteemeth there be few articles of our faith which be ap- 
proved by more authorities. 1591 Harinctron O7/. Fur. 
xin. xxxt. (R.), Not that my deare wife I ought misdeem’d, 
For her of all the rest I thought cocksure. 1603 Harsnet 
Pop. Zmpost. 49 An admirable new way to make the Devil 
true and Cock-sure of his word. 1637 Heyvwoop Royall 
Kiug 1, Wks, 1874 V1. 15 And as I am true Cocke, so will I 
.. be cocke sure in any imployment whatsoever. 

b. as of certain issue, sure to be gained or ob- 
tained, sure to be ours though not yet possessed. 

1548 Upatt Evasm. Par. Pref. 17a, The same wasa cocke- 
suer waie. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 441 Triarius.. 
made haste to win the victory, as if it had been cock-sure 
before Lucullus came. 1668 Drypben Sir Martin Mar-all 
iv, i, Nothing vexes me, but that I had made my game 
cock-sure, and then to be back-gammoned. a 1734 NortH 
Exam, u. iv. § 17 (1740) 241 To make the Event cock 
sure. 1742 Jarvis Quzz.1. Iv. xxxv. (1885) 204 My earldom 
is cock-sure ! 

ce. Of persons, etc.: Absolutely certain 4o (do 
something) or of (a possession yet in prospect) : 

After think, etc., this naturally introduces the subjective 
uses in 4: one whothinks himself (objectively) cocksure ofa 
coming advantage, feels or, in modern use, is (subjectively) 
cocksure of it. 

1520 Wnitrinton Vudg. (1525) 17, 1 haue knowen a man 
or nowe that thought him selfe cocke sure of his intent. 
1687 T. K. Veritas Evang. 89 They esteem themselves to 
be the Elect of God; and to be Cock-sure of Salvation. 
1714-21 Pore Let. Earl Burlington (1737) 19, I thought 
myself cocksure of his horse which he readily promised me. 
1848 CLoucu Zothie 131 Confound it,no, not Hewson, Ain’t 
he cocksure to bring in his eternal political humbug? 


II. Of subjective surencss. 

+3. Feeling perfectly secure, or out of danger 
(cf. 1). Obs. 

a 1667 Wither Presumption, Through the great blessing 


of these quiet years, We are so fearless, careless and secure 
In this our happy peace, and so cock-sure. 


4. Fecling perfectly certain, absolutely certain in 


COCKTAIL. 


one’s own mind of or avout anything. (Without 
any implication of over-sureness. or presumption. 

(Quot. 1603 is doubtful; it may belong to 2c.) 

(1603 Harsxet Pop. Jzfost. 131 Therefore you may be 
Cock-sure to finde him there.] 1672 Wycuertey Love in 
Wood u. i, You are so positively cock-sure of your wit, you 
wou’d refer to a mere stranger your plea to the Bay-tree. 
1835 Marrvat Yac. Faithf. xiii, ‘1 do believe tbat—I'm 
drunk.’ ‘And I'm cock sure of it’, cried Tom. 1842 S. 
Lover Handy Andy vi, ‘Are you sure?’ said his mother. 
‘Cock sure!’ said Andy. 1870-in Gloss. Berkshire, Cheshire, 
Holderness, etc., Cock-sure, perfectly certain, positive. 

5. Feeling or expressing oneself sure to a degree 
that savours of presumption or dogmatism; dog- 
matically self-confident ; ‘cocky’ inone’s confidence. 

1755 (Johnson's only meaning is ‘Ccnfidently certain; 
without fear or diffidence. A word of contempt.’ Although 
none of his quotations bear out this character, it is evident 
that the modern sense must have been coming in then.} 
a1845 Barua /ugol. Leg., Aunt Fanuy, Don't be too 
secure ! Let seeming success never make you ‘Cock-sure’! 
1859 Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) 11.224, That I have writ- 
ten tn aconceited andcocksure style. 1861 77zes 23 Aug., Mr. 
Buckle. .has fallen head over heels into the most abominable 
pitfall ever invented by a philosopher for the discomfiture of 
a cocksure historian. 1889 Spectator Nov. 30, It was Lord 
Melbourne. .who said, ‘I wish I was as cock-sure of any- 
thing as Tom Macaulay is cock-sure of everything’. 

B. as adv. With perfect security or certainty. 

1579 Futke Heskins’ Parl. 385 Hee is cocke sure of M. 
Heskins side. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, 1.1. 94 We steale 
as ina Castle, cocksure. 1621 Sanperson Seri. Rove. in. 
8 Wks. 1854 II. 47 Let them believe, it is no matter how 
they live, heaven is their own cock-sure. 1672 VILLIERS 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 44 Phoo, Pox! then you 
have it cock sure. 

Hence + Cock-sure v., tomake cock-sure of. Cock- 
suredom, the state or habit of arrogant confidence 
in one’s opinion. Cocksureism = CoCKSURENESS. 
Cock-surely a/zv., in a cock-sure manner. Cock- 
surety = CocKSURENESS. 

1685 F. Spence House of Medici 263 They cock-sured him 
of a cap at the first promotion. 1883 Sfectator 5 May 581 
This critical cocksuredom would seem to be greatly on the 
increase. 1889 Parnewi SP. Liverpool 19 Oct., That mag- 
nificent cocksureism which Englishmen always exhibit when 
they are dealing with questions of which they have abso- 
lutely no knowledge whatever. 1887 Scot. Leader 17 Aug. 
4 The bulk of the London press has been cock-surely wrong. 
1887 Sat. Rev. 8 Jan. 49 Smug severity, self-sufficiency, 
cock-surety. 

Co:cksu‘reness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Confident 
certainty; generally with the implication of being 
over-sure. 

1878 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 510 The fluency and the 
‘cock-sure-ness’ which are rarely found in perfection in 
any one but an Irish Protestant. 1882 H. Quitter in Con- 
temp. Rev. Feb. 279 The cocksureness of Macaulay. 1889 
Spectator 386/1_A little cocksureness is infinitely refreshing. 

Cockswain, the earlier and etymological spell- 
ing of the word now commonly spelt Coxswain. 

Cocksy, coxy (kgksi), 2. [app. f. Cock sd,!: 
cf. tricksy and cocky.] Self-important, saucy, im- 
pudent, ‘bumptious’, cocky. (Mostly a school- 
boy’s word.) Hence Co'xiness. 

1825 Jamieson Supfpi., Cocksie, affecting airs of importance 
(Lanarks.); synon. with Cocky. 1846 Lanpor Jag. Cone. 
II. 229 More blustering and cocksy. 1857 S. Ossorn Que- 
dah xxiv. 345 A stiff and cocksy-looking handkerchief 
fluttered around his..erect hair. 1857 HuGurs Tom Brown 
1. vill,” He’s the coxiest young blackguard in the house. 
1883 F. Anstey Vice Versa iv. 71. : 

1859 Payn Foster Brothers viii. 129 ‘Cbeek’ and ‘coxi- 
ness’, 1881 Pad? Ma/l G. 11 Apr. 11/1 White planters 
grumble .. about his [the negro’s] laziness, his thieving pro- 
pensities, and his illimitable coxiness. : 

Cocktail (kgktzil), Also cock-tail. [/74. ‘a 
tail like that of a cock’, or ‘a tail that cocks up ’; 
the latter is the prevailing notion.] 

1, a. A cocktailed horse (cf. CocK-TAILED 1). 
The fact that hunters and stage-coach horses, the 
tails of which were generally shortened in this 
way, were not as a rule thorough-breds seems to 
have been the origin of the modern turf applica- 
tion b. ‘ Anyhorse of racing stamp and qualities, 
but decidedlynot thorough-bred, from a known stain 
in his parentage’ (L7et. Rural Sports 1870, § 926). 

1808 Etuis Zet. 23 Sept. in Lockhart Sco¢¢ xvii, It is cer- 
tainly painful to see a race horse in a hackney chaise, but 
. the wretched cock tail on whom the same task ts usually 
imposed must, etc. 1842 Tuackeray F7tz-Boodle Pap. 
Pref., | can’t afford a thorough-bred, and hate a cocktail. 
1856 Lever Alartins of Cro’ A/. 221 ‘She’s a well-bred one, 
that’s clear.’ ‘ Nearly full-bred; the least bit of cocktail in 
the world.” 1875 Catal. Sale Sir G. Cholniley’s Stud 
(T'attersall) 1 The half-bred Stock is well enough bred to 
win Hunters’ races and Steeplechases .. being of the best 
Cocktail strains. : a 

b. ¢ransf. A person assuming the position of a 
gentleman, but deficient in thorough gentlemanly 
brecding,. 

1854 THackeray Nezucor:tes 1. 294 Such a selfish, insolent 
coxcomb as that, such a cocktail. 1887 Academy 11 June 
409/2 His cocktails who blunder into Haisons with bar- 
maids. 

2. (More fully Cocktazl Bectle): A brachelytrous 
beetle which ‘cocks up’ the posterior part of the 
body when irritated ; the Devil’s Coach-horse. 

1880 Antrim & Dow Gloss., Cuffin-cutter, Ocypus olens, 
the cock-tail, an insect larger than an earwig, of a black 


COCK-TAILED. 


colour, Called also the Devil’s Coachman. 1883 Woop in 
Gd. Words Dec. 762/2 The Rove, or Cocktail Beetles found 
it out nearly as soon. — 

3. A drink, consisting of spirit mixcd with a small 
quantity of bitters, some sugar, ctc. Chicfly U. S. 
{A slang namc, of which the real origin appears 


to be lost.] 

1809 W. Irvine Auickerd, (1861) 241 They lay claim to be 
the first inventors of those recondite beverages, cock-tail, 
stone-fence, and sherry-cobbler. 1839 Marrvat Diary 
Amer. Ser.i1. 111, 288 He frequents the bar, calls for gtn 
cocktails, chews tobacco, and talks politics. 1882 J. Haw- 
THORNE /oriune’s L00f1, xxvii, I would make no more of 
burglariously entering your premises., than I would of 
swallowing a whisky cocktail. 

Loy, Chewlhh, a, 

1857 Hucues Vow Browi.. vi. (1878) 121 ‘ Bill..the half- 

hour hasn’t struck. Here, Bill, drink some cocktail.’ 
B. attrib, and aay. 

1. That cocks the tail. Cocktail Beetle: see 2. 

1600 Rowranps Let. Humours Blood Epigr. xxxu. 38 
How cock-taile proude he doth his head aduance How rare 
his spurres do ring the moris-daunce. 1866 A thenvunt No. 

"2025, 212/3 Vestiges of cocktail fucoids, coralloids. 

2. Of or pertaining to the drink cocktail. 

1865 Aeader 8 July 30 Advertisements of quack medicines, 
patent skirts, cock-tail powders, plantation bitters. 

3. Of horses: Not thorough-bred: sce A. 1; fig. 
not in good form, low-bred. 

1859 R. Ic.-Warburton //nut. Songs (1883) xl.113 A hun- 
dred good horses, both cocktail and blood. 1875 [see A 1]. 
1888 Laxe-Fox in (alt Afal/ G. 27 Aug. 9/1 ‘Vo breed 
tame fowls and then blow them away from the end of their 
guns is snobbish and cocktail. 


4. Fresh and foaming; said of beer. 


1888 Appy Sheffield Gloss., Cock-tait, fresh and foaming. 
Only applied to beer. 

Co'ck-tailed, 2. 

1. Of horses; Having the tail docked, so that 
the short stump left sticks up like a cock’s tail. 

Common in the case of hunters, stage-coach horses, etc., 
during the latter part of the 18thc. and first part of the rgth. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 28-31 Oct. 1/3 A pair of beautiful 
black cock-tailed Geldings. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn, 
France 1. 290 They got an English cock-tailed nag, and set 
him to the business. 1811 Wettncton in Gurw. Dis. 
VIII. 379 A cock-tailed horse is a good mark for a dragoon 
if you can get a side view of him. 

2. Having the tail (or hinder part) cocked up. 

1798 Frere & Cannine Loves of Triangles 33 in Auti- 
Facobin No. 23(1852)110 Six cock-tailed mice transport her 
to the ball, And liveried lizards wait upon her call. 1840 
Barua Jugol. Leg., D/r. Peters’s Story, He was such a 
dear little cock-tail’d pup. 1869 Buackmore Lorna D. iv. 
(1877) 25 Like a ‘devil's coach-horse’, Note. The cock- 
tailed beetle has earned this name. 

Co‘ck-throppled. Also -thrappled. [//. 
‘having the THRopPLE like that of a coek’.] Of a 
horse: Having the wind-pipe, when he bridles, 
curved like a bow. 

1617 Marknam Cavat. ut. 15 The throppell..should when 
the horse reyneth be stratzht and euen, not bending like a 
bowe which is called cock-throppled, and is the greatest 
signe of an ill winde. 1720 W. Gisson Diet Horses t.(ed. 3) 
13 All such Horses are said to be Cock-thropled. 1834-43 
Soutury Doctor cxliii. (D.), He was not..neck-reversed, or 
cock-thrappled, ewe-necked or deer-necked. 

Co'ck-throwing, v/. ss, The sport of throw- 
ing sticks at a cock ticd to a post, to try who should 
succeed in knocking it down or killing it: formerly 
an ordinary Shrove-tide pastime. 

1640 Jivit’s Recreations (N.), Cock-throwing. Cock-a- 
doodle do, ‘tis the bravest game. 1681 W. Ropertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 342 Cockthrowing at Shrovetide, 
Gallicidiuin. 3753 Scots Mag. Feb. 103/2 (title) Against 
cock-throwing. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii.17 Or throw 
at any cock or fowl in the manner called cock-throwing. 
1869 Lecxy Lurop, Mor. 11. iv. 174 note, Cock-throwing— 
the favourite English game of throwing a sttck..at cocks. 


Co'ck-tread. (cf. Ger. Hahnen-triit.] The 
opaque speck or germinal vesicle on the surface 
of the yolk in an impregnated egg. Also, in earlier 
use, Coek-treading. 

1573, Art of Limning 3 Take the whites of egges not 
breaking them in anye wise, but take out the cocketreading. 
1654 Gayton [Pleasant Notes 1. ii, Cock tread. 1655 
Queen's Closet Opened 47(D.) Take the cock-treading of 
twelve eggs and the white of one egge. 1682 G, Hart- 
MAN Preserver §& Restorer of Health 86 Take the Cock- 
tread, and put it into the shell again. a 1825 Forsy Voc. /:. 
Anglia s.v. Cock’s-tread. 

Co‘ck-up, cockup, sd. and a. 
verbal combination: sce Cock v.1] 


A. si. 1, A distinct turn up at the cnd or tip. 

1826 Miss Mtrrorp Village Ser. 11. (1863) 429 The cock-up 
of the nose, which seems..to be snuffing up intelligence. 

2. A hat or cap cocked or turned up in front. 
21693 in Sc. Presbyt. Eloguence (1738) 129, 1 have been this 
Year of God preaching against the Vanity of Women, yet 1 
see my own Daughter in the Kirk Even now have as high 
a Cockup as any of you all. 1818 Scott //rt. Mid. xxv, 
Your coskups and your fallal duds —see what they a’ come to, 

3. A fresh-water and estuarian fish of India 
(Lates cakarifer). (Origin of name uncertain; 
see Yule. ] 

1845 Stoceveter //andbk. Brit. India (1854) 283 Cockup, 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps. 1854 Bapnam Hadseut. 114 The 
Lates -Vobilis of the erudite, somewhat freely rendered 

cock-up-tish” by the Bengalese. 


{f. cock up 
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B. ad). 

1. Cocked up, turncd up at the tip. 

1832 L. Hunt /oens, To F%. 11, i, With cock-up nose so 
lightsome. 

2. /rinting, Waving the top much above the 
top line of the other Iettcrs: applied to a large 
type uscd for an initial of a book or part. 

, 1838 Timvertey Printer’s Mannal 58 The first word .. 
Is generally put in small capitals, either after a capital of its 
own body, or one of a larger stze, called a cock-up letter. 

Cockward, Cockwold, erron. ff. CucKoLp., 

+Cockwater. O/s. ; 

1. An obsolctc medical preparation: sec quot. 

1611 Marknam Country Couteut, 1. xix. (1668) 88 There 
be some others that. .will also in the Cockwater steep slices 
of Licoras. [1655 Queen's Closet Opened 14 \1).) Take a 
running cock, pull him alive, then kill him, cut him abroad 
by the back .. then quarter him and break his bones, then 

ut him into a rose-water still with a pottle of sack.] «a 1690 
i Hardwick 7rad. Laue, (1872) 136 Cockwater for a con- 
sumption and cough of the lungs. ’ 

2.‘A stream of water brought in a trough, 
through a long pole, in order to wash out the sand 
of the tin-ore into the launder, while it is bruising 
in the coffer of a stamping mill’ (Chambers Cyc/. 
Supp. 1753). 

Cock-web, dial. form of copiwed, CoBwEB. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (1856) 106 Cocke-webbe-lawne, or 
tiffeny, is the sheirest and cheapest lawne of all. 1869-88 
in Gloss. Lonsdale, Cheshire, Sheffield, Cockweb, a cobweb. 

Cockweed (kp'kwid). Ods. or dial. 

+ 1. ? Some species of Lepidizm. 

1885 J. Hicins tr. Junius’ Nowmeuclator 113/1 Herbe du 
cocg. .Pepperwoort : cockeweede : spantsh pepper: dittander. 
1783 Ainswortn Lat, Dict. (Morell) tr, Puperitis.. An herb 
called Callicut pepper, pepperwort, dittander or cockweed. 

2. =Corm Cockle, Lychuts Githago. Halliwell.) 

Co'cky, s?.! Also cockie. [f. Cock s6.1+-y.] 
Diminutive of Cock s4.t (Formerly a tcrm of cn- 
dearment : cf. F. coco, app. for cocot dim. of cog.) 

1687 Concreve Old Bach. w. iv, Nay, look you now, 
if she does not weep; ‘tts the fondest fool! "Nay, cocky, 
cocky; nay dear cocky, don’t cry, I was but in jest. 1789 
Burns £f. Dr. Blacklock, Gratefully my guid auld cockie, 
I’m yours for ay. " 

Cocky (ke'ki), 56.2 [abbreviation of CocKatoo.] 

1. Pet namc for a cockatoo. 

1889 Boys’ Owu Paper 7 Dec. 158/1 Cocky allowed every 
eter of the family to scratch tis dusty poll. /dd. 14 
Dec. 163/3 The cockatoo .. saying .. ‘Give poor old cockie 
a bit of bread !’ é 

2. Applied to a ‘Cockatoo farmer’ in Australia. 

1887 SALA /itust. Loud. News 12 Mar. 382/2. 

Cocky (kgki), a. [f. Cock sd.1+-y¥ 1.) 

+1. Lecherous. Ods. 

1849 Tuomas //ist. [tadie 127 b, He was not cockte enough 
to satisfie hir appetite. ; 

2. ‘Vain, affecting airs of importance’ (Jam.) ; 
conceited ; arrogantly pert. co//og. (Cf. Cocksy.) 

1768 Ross Helenore 150(Jam.) And now I think I may be 
cocky, Since fortune has smurtled on me. 1846 J. B. 
Morris Le¢. in M. Pattison Meimofrs 222 People say that 
converts are ‘cocky’. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma 
xxv. 95 This might have been all very well... if the cocky 
Major had had plenty of money. 1863 Kincstey Iater- 
bad, iii, He looked the cockiest little man of all little men. 

Cocky-leeky (kekiI*ki). Se. Also eoekie-, 
cock-a-leekie. ‘Soup made of a cock boiled 
with leeks’ (Jam.). 

1771 Foote Maid of B.m.i, Lady Cath...The bride’s.. 
dinner, shall be furnished by me. Sir Chr. Cock-a-lecky 
soup. Lady Cath. Sheep head’s singed, and haggies in 
plenty. 1814 Scott Hav. Ixvi, Coe econ) and Scotch 
collops soon reeked in the Bailie’s little parlour. 1822 — 
Nigel xxxvii, Let us all to our dinner, for the cock-a- 
leekie’s cooling. 1865 Daily Tel, 2 Dec. 7/2 The savoury 
haggis and the unassuming cock-a-leekie. 

Cockyll, obs. f. CockLe. 

Cockyolly (kekili). In cockyolly bird, a 
nursery or pet cxpression for ‘dear little bird’: 
cf, Dicky-bird. 

1837 Correspondent says, ‘Cockyolly bird was familiar to 
me as a schoo!boy in 1837’. 1857 Kincstey 7ivo }° Ago xv. 
So Major Campbell prepares the charming little ses ON 
birds. 1863 — I"ater-bad. viii. 310 All the butterflies and 
cockyoly birds would fly past me. 1877 Besant & Rice Son 
of Vule.1. xi. 118 The little cockyolly bird is taken in the net. 

Coclea, cocleous: see CocHLEA, etc. 

+Co-climatary, 2. Ods. [Co- 2.] Of the 
same ‘climate’ or region. 

1652 Urquuart Jewel Wks. (1834) 181 Much eclipsed by 
their coclimatary wasps of a Presbyterian crue. 

Coco, cocoa (kéwko). Forms: a. 6 coeus, 
6-7 cocos; B. 6-7 coquo, \6 eneo, coeco,, 6- 
e€0co; y. 7 coquer, cocar, cocker, 7-S cokar, 
v- coker; 5.8-9 eoeoa. [a. Pg. and 5p. coco; 
in 16th c. L. cocus. The early writers, from 
Cosmas 545 to the 1sth c., knew it only as the 
Indian nut or ‘uut of India’; cogzos (plural ts 
quoted first from the Noterro de Vasco da Gama 
(Portuguese, 1498-9); Barbosa 13516 has (Pg.) 
guogros ; Pigafetta 1519 has (It.) coche pl. of coce ; 
Oviedo 1526, Barros 1553, Garcia 1363, and Acosta 
1878 have coco; Correa 1361 coguo. 

The Portuguese and Spanish authors of the 16th c. 
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agrec in identifying the word with Py. and Sp. coco 
‘ yrinning face, grin, grimace’, also ‘ bugbcar, scare- 
crow’, cognate with cocar ‘to grin, make a gri- 
mace ’; the name bcing said to refer to the face-Itke 
appearance of the base of the shell, with its three 
holes. Historical evidence favours the European 
origin of the name, for thcre is nothing similar in 
any of the languages of India, where the Portu- 
gucse first found the fruit; and indeed Barbosa, 
Barros, and Garcta, in incnttoning the Malayalam 
name ¢enga, and Canarere narle, expressly say ‘ we 
call these fruits grzogzos’, ‘ow people have given 
it the name of coco’, ‘that which ze call coco, and 
the Malabars ¢emga’. 

In Eng. the latinized form cocus, afterwards as 
in Bot. Latin) cocos, was at tirst used, both for 
sing. and plural. ‘l’owards the close of the 16th ce. 
coyuo, coco, as ‘the Portingalls cal this fruit’ ‘Lin- 
schoten), began to be used, with pl. cocos, cocoes. 
Coco remained the established spelling in the 18th c., 
till the publication of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, in 
which the artiele Coco was (app. by some accident, 
for Johnson in his own writings uscd coco, pl. 
cocoes jrun together with the article Cocoa ( = Cacao); 
this gave currency to a confusion between the two 
words which still prevails, although careful writers 
have never ceascd to use the correct form coco. 

Another spelling, coker, has becn uscd, with 
various modifications since about 1620 (Purchas 
has cokers, Burton coguer-nils) ; it appears to be 
from 17th c. Dutch koker-noot, and has long becn in 
commercial usc at the port of London to avoid the 
ambiguity of cocoa. 

The Greek words xov«t and xoug applied by ‘Theophrastus, 
and, after him, by Pliny (crici, cofx', to certain pa maces 
trees, have both been suggested as sources of the name, but 
without any ground, except their distant resemblance to 


coco. Connexion with Sp. coca, F. coche, and the family of 
L. coucha shell is also philologically untenable.] 

+1. =Coco-xvut below. Ods. 

a 1555 Epen Decades W. Indies 194 (tr. Oviedo) This 
frute was cauled Cocus [the Italian version, Venice 1534, 
here translated, has coco] for this cause, that, when it is taken 
from the place where it cleaueth. .there are seene two holes, 
and aboue them two other naturall holes, which altogether, 
doo represent the gesture and fygure of the cattes cauled 
Mauunoue, that is munkeys, when they crye: which crye 
the Indians caule coca. 1579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) 162 Wine of the Palme tree or of a fruite called Cocos. 
1998 tr. Linschoten lvi. 100/1 The Indian nuts called Cocus. 
lbid. 101/1 These Cocus being yet in their husks may be 
carried ouer the whole world. a@ 1600 Haktuvt fy. III. 
749 We found also a tree which beareth the fruite Cocos, 
which ts bigger than a man’s head, having within the uttes 
coate, which 1s about 3 inches thicke, a certaine nut as bigge 
as two fists. 1605 Syivester De Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 28/1 
Th’ Ile of Zebut’s admirable Tree DBeareth a fruit calld 
Cocos commonly. 

. 4682 Licneririp tr. Castaneda’s Cong. E. Ind. 146 
Cayro ts the caske or rind of a nut they have in the India 
called Caco. 1998 tr. /’igafetta’s Congo in fart. Coll, 1}. 
553 Lhe Indian nuts called coecos, because they have within 
them a certain shell that is like an ape. 1§98 tr. Linschoten 
Ivi. 100/1 Vnder the leaues, close to the tree, grow the Coquos 
together. 1599 Haxtuyt / oy. II. i. 251 Cayro which is 
threede made of the huske of Cocoes. 1686 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2186 1, 12 Thousand Cocos with Balzome. 1708 /’/7¢. 
Trans. XXVI. 191 Yhey eat Coco’s very freely. 1716 T, 
Warp £ag. Ref. 60 Tho’ the Indians know no other Bread 
but of Cocoe. 1740 Jounson Life Drake in Genttl. Mag. 
X. 510 The Vallies extremely fruitful, and abounding with 
ripe Figs, Cocoes, and Plantains. 

2. The tropical palm-tree Cocos nucifera, which 
produces the coco-nut. More fully called coco- 
palm, coco-trce, and now more often coco(a)-nul tree. 

Its native region is app. the tropical shores of the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans; nowhere indigenous in the Atlantic 
basin. ‘It seems certain that it was introduced by the 
Portuguese into Western Africa and the Cape Verde 
islands, and that it did not existinthe West Indies, Guiana 
or Brazil at the time of the discovery of America.’ Brande, 
Forest Flora of NAW" and Central India, 557 

a. 1555 Even Decades HW. /nd. 194 Acerteyne tree cauled 
Cocus beinge a kynd of date trees. ; 

1744 J. Harris Collect. Voy. 1. 56 Trees, which they 
guessed to be Cocos, and Palmitos. 1864 Texxison £. 
-ird. 575 The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes. 

. 62x 30 [see Coco-net 4]. 1681 R. Ksonx /ist. 
Ceylon 13 These Leaves all grow on the top of the Tree afier 
the manner of a Coker. 1712 tr. /omet's [ist. Drugs 1. 
137 ‘he Cokar furnishes the Work-Men with considerable 
Business. 

&. 1744 THOMSON Seasons, Sminmer 667 O ket me drain the 
Cocoa’s milky Bowl. 1755 Jounxsox, Cocoa. 1810 SovIHEY 
A’chama \.1, Reclined beneath a Cocvoa’s feathery shade 

3. aliz7b. and Comb. Coeo-palm, eoeo-tree 
sense 2; so ¢coco-gariden; eoco-fibre, the hbre ot 
the coco-nut husk; so + coco-cup=coco-nut cup, 
coco-cordage, -milk, etc. 

1598 tr. Linschoten \vi. 101 1 They put some of theer Cocus 
inilk into 1. 1613 Purcnas Pilgr. v. xii, The Coquo-tree 
being the most profitable tree in the world. 1615 Sir T. 
Roe Jrnd., Junks .. built, ealk’d and rigged al! out of the 
coco tree. 1630 Cart. Situ J ram. § Ade. xix. 37 |Ele- 
phants] will shake a great Cocar tree for the nuts. 1704 
Collect. Voy.Churchill! EI, 719°2 Some Portugueses being 
got into a Coco-Garden. 1710 Stetir Jatler No. 245 P 2 
Fwo Coco Cups. 1812 SoutTuey Omirtana 1. 141 (heating 
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Cocoa Cordage. 1855 J. F. Jounston Cheim. Com. Life 
I. 325 The cocoa palm..produces the palm wine, known in 
India... by the name of toddy. 1881 A thenwum 24 Sept. 
405/3 Coco-palm is the only correct way of spelling the 
name. 1883 Daily News 14 Sept. 2/7 A building used as 
cocéa-fibre manufactory. 

4. Coco-nut, cocoa-nut, coker-nut. 

a. The nut or seed of the coco-palm ; =Coco 1. 
(Formerly cocoa-zut meant the cocoa-bean: see 
Cocoa 4.) 

. x613 Purcnas Prlgr. v. xiii. 437 Her chamber for 
the Palme, or Coquo-Nuts. 1662 Perys Diary 16 July, I 
seeming to like a ring made of a coco-nutt with a stone 
done in it. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 255 A sort of 
Chesnuts, Coco-Nuts, Dates, etc. 1748 Azson’s Voy. 11. v. 
177. Her loading consisted of timber, cocao, coco-nuts. 
1844 Hull Dock Act 121 Coco-nuts, per 100, 3¢. 1852 Bat- 
Four Class-+k. Bot. 263 In the Coco-nut, in place of fleshy 
cells, woody fibrous ones are produced. 

. 1621 Burton Anat, Ae. 1, ii. u. iii. (1651) 77 One tree 
yields them Coquernuts. 1630 Capt. Smitu 7rav. & Adv. 
xix. 38 Cokar nuts and berries. 1635 Heywoop PAilocoth. 
45 Cups made of..Cocker-nutts. 1681 R. Knox Hist, Ceylon 
14 Here are also..Coker-nuts; Plantins also and Banana’s. 
1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 137 Vhe Cokar-Nut..grows 
..inthe Spanish West-Indies. 1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 
I, 89 Coker-nuts—as they are now generally called, and 
indeed ‘entered’ as such at the Custom house, and so 
written by Mr, M*Culloch, to distinguish them from cocoa. 

1781 CowrerR Let. Aug. Wks. (1876) 79 We felt our- 
selves .. obliged to you for the cocoa-nuts. 1870 YEATS 
Vat. Hist. Cow. 190 The cocoa-nut forms a considerable 
article of export from many of our colonies. 

b. Used for coco-nut palm. 

1852 Ba.rour Class-6k. Bot. 993 Certain palms are asso- 
ciated in large groups, as the Coco-nut. 1859 TENNENT 
Ceylon 1. 109 At the head of these palms is the Coco-nut. 

ec. In pugilistic slang, and humorously: The 
human head. (Cf. zzz7.) 

1873 Slang Dict., Cocoa-nut, the head. A pugilistic term. 
1885 Mrs. Lyxs Liston C. Avrklaud 1. x. 269 You need 
not bother that silly cocoanut of yours. 

d. attrib. or Comb., as coco-nut cup, fibre, man, 
palm, shell, tree; coconut butter (see quot. 
1890); coco-nut matting, matting made of the 
fibre of the outer husk of the coco-nut ; coco-nut 
oil, a whitish oil or fat obtained from the coco-nut. 

1564 Escatior in Sir T. Browne /i’ks. (1852) III. 51 
Cords made of coconutt rinde. 1682 Loud.Gaz. No. fe 
His Excellency Presented her Highness. .with 6 Silver Fil- 
lagreen Stands, made in the Indies, with Coco-nut Cups set 
in Fillagreen. 1691 Ray Creafiou 11. (1704) 240 The Coco or 
Coker-nut Tree. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3806/8 Twolarze Coco 
Nut Cups footed and tipt with Silver. 1707 FunNELL Voy. iii. 
60 The Coco-nut Trees are from 50 to 60, 70, 80,and 100 Foot 
in height. 1768 Rose in Pil. Trans. LX. 445 Their chief 
instrument being a large cocoa nut-shell, strung with guts. 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 442 Cocoa-nut oil. .is 
obtained by expression from the kernel of the cocoa-nut. 
1852 Batrour C/ass-6h. Bot. 936 The coco-nut palm, 1861 
CLeGuorn in £din. New Philos. Frnt. xiv, On the Coco- 
nut tree and its uses. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem., Cocoa- 
nut oil. .is imported in large quantities into Europe for the 
manufacture of soap. 1889 Catholic News 15 June 5/5 On 
Epsom Downs..a gipsy, a cocoa-nut man, and some book- 
makers. 1890 7he Grocer Feb. 8 In Amsterdam a factory 
is being started for the purpose of extracting from cocoa- 
nuts a substance styled cocoa-nut butter. 

5. Bouble Coco-nut, in Fr. coco-de-wier, coco-des- 
.Valdives, the immense woody nut of a gigantic 
palm Lodoicea sechellarum, found native only on 
the small islands, Praslin and Curieuse, of the 
Seychelles group. The fruit weighs 40 or 50 
pounds, is covered with a thick fibrous husk, and 
contains from one to three stones, or ‘nuts’, about 
28 inches long, covered with exccssively hard and 
thick black shells, each divided half-way down 
into two lobes, whence the name, 

Before the discovery of these islands in 1743, the source of 
these nuts, which were often found floating on the Indian 
Ocean, or thrown up on the shores of the Maldive Islands, 
was enveloped in mystery and fable. 

1827 Hooker in Curtis's Bot. Mag. LIV. 2734 Of all the 
palms perhaps that which for a long time has been the least 
perfectly known, and yet the most extensively celebrated, 
1s.. the Double Cocoa-nut. 1857 Henrrey Sot. 393 Large 
hollow double or triple nuts, of the same character as the 
Cocoanut. .the ‘Double Cocoa-nuts’ of the Seychelle Islands. 


6. Sea Coco-nut of Jamaica: the fruit of A/azi- 
caria Plukenetti a palm of Trinidad and the 
adjacent mainland, often washed ashore at Jamaica. 
Called also Sea Apple, Fr. petit coco de mer. 

Coco? : sec Cocco. 

Cocoa (kéuko). [A corruption of Cacao, in 
16 18th ¢. also written cacoa, and sometimes in 
18th c. coeao. Cacao was the Spanish adaptation 
of cacauatl (or rather of its combining form 
crcaua-), the Mexican name of the cacao-sced. 

The word was orig. of 3 syllables, ca-ca*-0, co-co’-a, but 
the error of spelling coco as cocoa has Jed to the further cor- 
ruption of pronouncing cocoa as coco.) ; 

+1. The scced of Vheobroma Cacao, a tropical 
American tree; more correctly called Cacao. Obs. 
Formerly commonly called cocoa-xut, and now 
often cocoa-bean. 

1707 Funnew. Voy, v. 89 The Nut or Kernel .. ripens in a 
great Ilusk, wherein are sometimes 30, nay 40 cocoas. 
‘These Cocoas are made use of to make Chocolate. 1790 

3EATSON Wav. & Mil. Mem. 1, 115 A French Ship from the 
Havannah, with sugar, cochineal, and cocoa. 
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2. The Cacao-tree. (xare and improper. 

1876 Hartey Afat. Afed. 708 Cocoa, this small tree fur- 
nishes a product which is extremely useful both as food and 
medicine. 1879 Casself’'s Techn. Educ. mm. 187 Cocoa.. A 
tree twenty feet in height. 

3. The powder produced by crushing and grinding 
the sceds, often with other substances added ; also, 
a common beverage made from this powder, or 
from the prepared seeds. (‘The ordinary sense.) 

1788 Burns Let. Wks. 35, I executed your commission in 
Glasgow, and I hope the cocoa came safe. 1798 Jane Aus- 
TEN WNorthang. Abb. (1833) Il. x. 168 The General, between 
his cocoa and his newspaper, had no leisure for noticing her. 
1855 J. F. Jounston Chem. Com. Life 1.219 The cocoa of 
Trinidad is the variety chiefly consumed in this country. 
Mod. Many now drink cocoa in preference to coffee. 

4. attrib. and Comb. Cocoa bean, a recent name 
of the cacao secd; cocoa-butter, cocoa-fat = 
CACAO-BUTTER ; cocoa-nib, the cotyledon of the 
cacao seed, being one of the states in which it is 
sold ; + cocoa-nut, the name formerly given to the 
cacao seed ; now disused, to avoid confusion with 
the current cocoa-nu?t = Coco-NUT; cocoa- paste, the 
pasty mass formed by grinding the seed, in which 
state it was formerly imported ; cocoa powder, a 
light brown sort of gunpowder; cocoa-room, 
-tavern, places for the sale of the bevcrage; cocoa- 
tea (see quot.) ; cocoa-tree, the cacao tree. Also 
cocoa-essence, extract, etc.. cocoa-coloured adj. 

1855 J. F. Jonnston Chem. Com. Life 1. 223 The *cocoa- 
bean of commerce is brittle. 1871 MATEER 7 7vavancore 96 
The breadfruit, cocoa bean..etc., deserve more extended 
cultivation. 1887 N. F. Anstevin Aflac. Mag. Feb. 257/2 
The *cocoa-coloured Row, and the flash of distant car- 
riage-wheels in the sun-light. 1866 77vas. Bot. 1143 The 
cotyledons, commonly called *cocoa-nibs’, [are] crushed and 
ground between heated rollers. 1672 W. Hucnes (¢7/l:, 
‘The American Physitian .. with Discourse on the *Cocoa- 
nut-tree and making of Chocolate. 1724 Adsfr. Act 10 
Geo. f, in Lond. Gaz. No. 6270,6 Every..Selier of. .Coftee, 
‘Tea, or Cocoa-Nuts. 1751 Sir J. Hirt Alat. Med. (J.., 
Within the cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, 
usually about thirty in number. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5416/3 *Coco-Paste, Chocolate. 1750 Beawes Lex Mercat. 
(1752) 55 Cocoa-nuts, Chocolate and Cocoa-paste. 1884 
Pali Mall G. 13 Nov. 3/2 At present we are buying *cocoa 
powder from Germany. 1885 Globe 31 Jan. 2/3 The War 
Department has adopted the new brown gunpowder, known 
as the ‘cocoa’ powder ..manufactured at.. Waltham Abbey. 
It creates a very thin smoke, and does not obscure the 
targets. 31877 A. Batrour in L7/e wiii. (1889) 233 Successful 
meetings of .. Temperance Society, of *Cocoa-rooms open- 
ing, etc. 1836 DisraeLi Corr. «. Sister (1886) 47 Sophy is 
only ill from eating *cocoa sweetmeat! 1855 J. F. Joun- 
ston Chem. Com. Life 1. 225 Another variety of the cocoa 
beverages, which may be called *“cocoa-tea, is prepared 
hy boiling the husks of the hean in water. 1707 FuNNELL 
Voy. (1729) 59 The *Cocoa-tree is small, and the nut or 
kernel bigger than an almond. 

Cocoa2, another form of Cocco. 

Cocoa-bay. [prob. f. Cocoa %, from the re- 
semblance of the swollcn limbs to the fleshy under- 
ground shoots of the Co/ocasa.] A disease like 
elephantiasis prevalent in the West Indies. 

21818 M. G. Lewis Fra. W. Ind. (1834) 144 Afflicted with 
the cocoa-bay, one of the most horrible of negro diseases. 

Cocoa-nut: see under Coco, and Cocoa! 4. 

Cocoa-plum: see Coco-PLUM. 

Cocodril, obs. form of CrocopiLE. 


+ Cocolas panter. Oés.—1 See quot. 

1578 Lyte Dodoexs v1.iv.661 Called. .in Englishe, a heare 
Bremble, or heath Bramble, a Cocolas panter, and of some 
abryer. The fruite is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 

Cocoloch, var. of CockLocHE. 

Co-connexion, -conspirator, -contractor: 
see Co-. 


Co-constituent. [sce Co-.] 
constituent. sé. A joint constituent. 

1846 Sin W. Hamitton in Red's HRs. 897 The whole of 
which they [the parts] were co-constituent. 1871 FRasER 
Life Berkeley x. 375 Vie many other sensations of which 
the tree is the virtual co-constituent. 

Coco-nut: see under Coco. 

Cocoon (kokzn), sé! Also 7-8 cocon, 9 
eoccoon. fa. F. cocon, in 16th c. coucon, app. 
derivative of cogwe shell (of mollusc, egg, nut, 
etc.).] 

1. The envelope or case of silky threads, spun by 
the larva: of many insects as a covering to enclose 
them in the chrysalis state; originally that of the 
silkworm ; extended by Kirby and Spence to the 
analogous structures formed by any insects, as also 
to the silken case spun by spiders for the reception 
of their eggs. 

1699 W. Ac.ionsy in Phil. Trans. XXI. iv. 183 About 
Midsummer. .they begin [in Picedinont] to draw the Silk 
from its Cocon. 1789 /é7d. LI. 55, I boiled a part of the 
cocoon in water. 1766 Smot.etrr /rvav., The cocon or pod 
of silk, about the size of a pigcon’s egg. 1816 Kirsy & Sr, 
kintomol. ii, ‘Vo the artificial coverings..whether of silk, 
wood, or earth, etc. .. which have been called by different 
writers pods, cods, husks, and beans, I shall continue the 
more definite French term cocon, Anglicized into cocoon. 
1842 Tennyson 20 Voices \xi, For every worm beneath 
the moon .. Spins, toiling out his own cocoon. 1874 Lus- 
Bock Orig. & Met. fus. i. 12 The oval bodies which are so 
numerous in ants’ nests. .are really not eggs but cocoons. 


adj. Jointly 


COCTILE. 


b. Transferred to similar structures made by 
other animals, as the cells of the mud-fish. 

18383 Woop in Svxzday Mag. Nov. 675 The cells [of the 
Mudfish} are technically called cocoons. /éid. 676/1 The 
mud of which the cocoon is made is the same as that which 
the Israelites .. were forced to make into bricks. 

Gs hx iY 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. ii. 83 That power of 
tbinking which has involved itself in such a vast cocoon of 
wonders. 1870 LoweLL Study Wrud. 56 Vhe mind can 
weave itself warmly in the cocoon of its own thoughts. 

2. attrib. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 94 The cocoon-silk threads are 
twin tubes laid parallel. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 
67 In the caterpillar and cocoon stages. 1870 R. Fercuson 
Electr. 45 On the hook ..a cocoon thread is hung. 

Cocoon, 54.2, Obs. form of Cacoon, q.v. Also 
in Cocoon or Cacoon Antidote, see quots. 

1756 P. Browne Yauraica 363 ‘The Cocoon .. climbs with 
great ease to the top of the tallest trees. /d7¢. 374 Antidote 
Cocoon .. frequently taken to clear the tube, when there is 
any suspicion of poison. 1866 77eas. Bot. 491 Feuillza 
cordifolia is the Sequa or Cacoon Antidote of Jamaica, 
where it is a common plant in shady woods, climbing to a 
great height up the trunks of trees. 

Cocoon, sé.3, var. of Kokoon, an African ante- 
lope. 

Cocoo'n, v. [f. Cocoon sd.1] 

1. intr. To form a cocoon. 

1884 M:Cook in Sc/ence 111. 685 The whole operation of 
the lycosid when cocooning. /4id. 686 The cocooning habits 
of Lycosa. 

2. trans. To swathe as in a cocoon. 

1881 Mark Twain Tramp Abroad xxviii. 264 We.. 
cocooned ourselves in the proper red blankets. 

Cocoonery (kok#nari). U.S. [f. Cocoon sd. 
+-ERY.] A building or room for rearing silk- 
worms and obtaining cocoons. 

1868 Daily News 3 Aug., In Nevada. .a cocoonery 50 feet 
square and 18 feet high, 1885 Loastouw | Mass.) F722. 7 Sept. 
2/4 A cocoonery that will protect a million worms. 

Coco-plum. Also cocco-, cocoa-. The Tuit 
of a West Indian tree Chrysobalanus Icaco; also 
the tree itself. 

167 Dampier Voy. II. . 107 There are also some 
Coco-Plums and Grapes, but not many. 169g J. Dickenson 
Frul. of Trav. 32 Indian Women, loaden with. .Sea-side 
Cocco-Plumbs, and Sea-side Grapes. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 250 The Cocco Plumb Tree ..grows generally to 
the height of seven or eight feet, and bears a fruit not un- 
like our European plumb. 1880 Libr. Univ. Anow/. VV. 107 
Cocoa-Plum, an edible fruit. .yellow, purple, or black. 

Cocos: see Coco], 

Cocostea‘ric, ¢. Chem. [f. Coco + Srxanic.] 
In Cocostearic acid, a synonym of Cocinic acid. 
Hence Coceste‘aryl, the hypothetical radical of 
this acid, Cocy/. 

Cocous, Cocow, obs. f. Cocus, Cuckoo, 

Co-covenantor: see Co-. 

Cocquany, obs. f. CocKAIGNE. 

Cocquer, obs. f. CocKER. 

Cocquet, obs. f. CocKET, CoQuETTE, 

Co-crea‘te, v. [Co-1: cf. ConcrEeate.] To 
create in conjunction. [lence Co-crea‘tor, Co- 
crea‘torship. 

x697 G. Keitu 2nd Narr. Proc. Turner's Hail 27 Coex- 
istent and Coefficient, which is as much as Cocreans, i.e. 
Cocreating. /érd., Being Cocreator with the Father. 1884 
Cueyne /sa. 1. 248 The Iranian [myth] of a Co-creatorship 
of Ormuzd and the Amshaspands. 

Co-creditor, co-crucify : see Co-. 

+Coct, a. Obs. fad. L. coct-us pa. pple. of 
cogucre to cook, ripen, digest, etc.] 

1. Boiled. 2. Ripened. 

1420 Pallad, on Husb. 1. 678 With barly coct and colde. 
1497 Br. Atcok Afons Perfect. Aijb, They bey more cocte 
& nourysshed by y’ sonne. 

+ Coct, v. Obs. [f. L. coct- ppl. stem of coguére 
to cook, etc.: see prec.] Hence Cocted f//. a. 

1. ¢vans. To boil. 

1605, B. Jonson Volfoue u. ii, When his physitians pre- 
scribe him (on paine of death), to drinke nothing but water, 
cocted with anise-seeds, 1624 MippLreton Game at Chess 
v. iii, With. .flour and cocted wine. 

2. To digest. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van /felinont’s Oriat. 243 A more 
strong stomach doth easily coct even the harder ineats. 

3. To bake (earthenware). ; 

1662 R. Matuew Uni, Alch. § 27. 22 It did receive time 
and strength in cocting. 1678 R. R[vssett] tr. Geber 11. 1. 
4. X. 106 A most solid and well cocted Earthen Vessel. 

+ Corctible, z. O4s.-° [f. L. type *coctibilis 
that may be cooked, f. coguéve to cook : sce -BLE.} 

1623 Cockeram “ug. Dict. 1. sv. Sod, Easily Sod, 
Coctzble. 1656 in Biount Glossogr., and later Dicts. 

Cectile kpktil, -tail), a. fad. L. coct7i’s baked, 
burnt (as bricks), f. cogucve: see -1LE.] * Made by 
baking, as a brick’ (J.) ; formed of baked bricks. 

1678 Puu.tirs, Coctile, capable of being boiled. 1736 
Bairey |fol.\, Coctile, sodden or baked. 1725 in JOHNSON. 
1842 Tait's Mag. 1X. 682 From the tiles and skylights of a 
coctile edifice. ; ; a 

Coctin, -yn, -un, corrupt forms in Wyclif MSs. 
of Coccyn, scarlet. a 

1382 Wycuir £.x. xxvi. 36 Purpur, and coctun twies died. 
1388 — Rev. xviii. 12 The marchaundies of gold .. and of 
purpur, and of silk, and coctyn (v.7. coctin}. 


—_—_—_———— 
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Coction (kgkfan). Now rare. [ad. 1. coction- 
em cooking, n. of action, f. coguére to CouK : so 
¥, coction (16th ce, in Littré).] 

1. Boiling ; cooking in general. 

1605 Timme Querséz. 1. vi. 130 ‘The true correctors of all 
remedies are purifying and coctions only. x77 Grew Anat. 
Plants (1682) 273 Kither by Coction or long Infusion, 1707 
Stoane Yatuatca |. 131 The venom lies chiefly in volatile 
parts going away by coction, 1821 RK. Turner Aris & Sct. 
218 In the sixth boiler the syrup receives its full coction. 

+2. The action of heat in preparing any sub- 
stance ; ¢.g. the baking of earthenware, etc. Ods. 

1684 Bovir Poronsn. Auin. & Solid Bod, iv. 91 Those 
earthern Bottles..by reason of the solidity they acquire by 
the vehement coction of the Fire. 1766 T. Amory Life 7. 
Bancle (1825) 111. 220 Procure to the imperfect metals the 
much desired coction. 

+ 3. Ripening. Oés. 

3693 Evetyn De lu Quiut. Compl Gard. 1.90 The Pear 
.. May receive thereby an extraordinary Coction. 

+4. Old Ved. The ‘ripening’ of morbific inatter, 
which fits it for elimination from the living body. 

1572 J. Jonns Bathes Buckstoue 18a, Coction must be 
loked first; especially in grosse, tough, and slimy humours. 
1685 Boye Eng. Notion Nat. 229 When they say that a 
Portion of Peccant Matter is brought to Coction, they 
mean, that it bas acquir'd such a Disposition, as makes it 
more fit, than before, to be separated. 1738 Aled. Ess. 1V. 
364. 1852 Sir W. Hlamitton Miscuss. 247 Under the terms 
crudity, coction and evacuation, were designated the three 
principal periods of diseases, as dependent on an alteration 
of the morbific matter. 

5. Phys. Digestion of food. ? Ods. 

1667 Phil. Trates, 11. 514 ‘Vhe conveighing of the Yolk 
into the Guts, for a second coction. 1668 Cucrerrer & 
Core tr. Barthot. Auat. 1. ix. 22 The Action of the stomach 
is Coction which is termed Chylification. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Iudigestion, 1881 tr. Trousseau §& Pidoux’ 
Therapeutics, The systemis powerless to perform any coction. 

+6. Preparation by a natural proccss which 
gradnally brings to perfection. Ods. 

1683 SaLtmon Doron Wed. 1. 332 The first Celestial dew .. 
by a perpetual ‘Coction’. 1725 Brapiey fam, Dict. s.v. 
Atitk, The Milk which is too young, should be rejected, 
because it has not acquir'’d all the Degrees of Coction it 
should have. 1729 SHELvocKE Artillery u. 85 ‘The Fossil 
is more gross than the Sea Salt, as well on account of its 
Coction or Preparation, as of its Substance. 

t+ Coctive, a. Obs.—° [ad. L. coctiv-us suitable 
for cooking : see CocT and -1vr.] ‘ Sodden, easily 
boiled’ (Blount Gyossogr. 1636). 

Cocto, erroneous form in Wyclif MSS. of cocco: 
see Cocke, scarlet. 

tCocture. Obs. rare. [ad. L. coctira a cook- 
ing: see -URE.] The action or process of cooking ; 
a product of cooking. 

3662 J. CHANDLER tr. Fan Helmont's Oriat. 199 ‘Vrans- 
changed, and far separated from boyling and other coctures. 

Cocuddy : see Cuncuppy. 

Coculus: see CoccuLus. 

| Cocum (koukdm). Also kokum. (? Malay.] 
An East Indian tree Carcznia purpurea related to 
the Mangostcen. Coczenz butter or off: a greenish- 
yellow solid oil obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

¢186s5 Letuesy in Cire. Sct. 1. 95/1 Cocune ofl, or Kokum 
butter. 188z Syd. Soc. Lex., Cocum butter .. Cocune oil, 
The concrete oil of the seeds of Garcinia purpurea. 

Cocur, var. of CockEr sb.' Obs. 

Cocus (kdwkds). Also 8 cocous. The wood 
of Lrya Ebenws,a small West Indian tree, also 
called Jamaica Ebony, used by turmers. Also 
cocus-wwood, 

1794 Rigeing & Seatwanship \. 149 Pins of Blocks are 
made of lignum-vitz, or cocus. 1888 Sir C. Warren in 
Pall Mall G.6 Oct. 10/1 The pattern of truncheon has been 
revised, and it is now made of cocus wood. 

Cod (ked), s4.1 Forms: 1-6 codd, 4-7 codde, 
(6 cood), 4-cod. [OK. cod(d:—OTeut. type 
*kuddo-z: cf. early mod.Dn. kodde, ‘coleus, testi- 
culus’ (Kilian), OTeut. type *£zeddon-, the source 
of the closcly related Cop sé,?] 

+1. A bag, scrip. Ods. (In 18th c. in slang use: 
@ purse ; see quots.) 

C1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 10 Ne codd on wege. a 1154 
O. E. Chrou. an. 1131 In his mycele codde. a14go Sir 
Degrev. 1492 Coddys of sendall. 1576 /uv. in Ripen Ch. 
Acts 378 A _codd..ij lether coodes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(1651) $ 553 There is a Cod, or Dag, that groweth commonly 
in the Fields..full of light Dust upon the Breaking. c 1690 
B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Gold-Finch, he that has..a Purse 
or Cod of Gold in his Fob. /érd., Cod, a good sum of 
Money... run: cod, a good round sum of Money. 1785 
in Grose Dict, Vuly. Tongue. 

tb. A civet bag, or musk-bag. 
longing to 4b.’ Ods, 

1600 Dr, Dod;poll iu. it. in Bullen O. Pd. 111. 128, 1 will 
crown thee with a cod of Muske. 1616 B. Jonson Efigr. 
xix, ‘On Sir Cod the perfumed’. That Cod can get no widow. 
¢x622 Fretcurr I oman’s Prize t. ii, Selling of counterfeit 
cods, or musty English crocus, Switches, or stones for th’ 
tooth-ach. 1721 C. Kinc Brit. Werch. 1. 300 Musk Cods 
384 doz. [1847-78 Hatiiwett, Cod .. In Elizabeth's time 
the little bag or purse used for perfumes was so called.) 

2. +a. The husk or outer covering of any fruit 
or seed. b. The pod, husk or seed-vessel of a 
plant ; esp. of peas, beans, and their congeners : 
ef. Peascop. Now dial. 


(Perhaps be- 
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c1000 Sav. Leechd. I. 1x2 Nim panne winberian coddas 
{AlS. coddes}. ¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xv, 16 Of pain bean 
codduin be ba swyn wton. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
289 Not worbe a cod. 1382 Wryceur Luke xv. 16 Of the 
coddis whiche the hoggis ceten. ¢1440 / routs. Parv. 85 
Codde of frute or pesecodde, sé/igua, 1§23 Fivzurrs. //usd, 
§ 20 Kedlokes .. hath small coddes, and groweth lyke mus- 
lard sede. 1577 B. Goour, Lercsbach'’s usb. (1386) 24 
The other that bearcth coddes as all kinde of pulse. 1597 
Gerarvk //erbal i. xxxv. § 3. 48 The seedes are conteined 
in square cods. 1662 Il. Stuppe Jad. Nectar ii. 13 (le put 
two cods of Chile called long red Pepper. 1693 Evenyy 
De la Quint, Compl. Gard. M145 Peas, or Pease... All the 
world knows they grow in Cods. 1727 Switzer Pract. 
Gard, v. xiii. 221 In the..colour of their haulim, cods, ctc. 
855 Whitby Gloss. s.v., “1 pea cod, pea shell. 

+3. =Belly, stomach. Cf. Bac 13. Ods. 

araso Owl 4 Night. 1124 Pu mid pine fule codde, And 
mid pine ateliche sweore, Bi-werest maune corn vrom deore. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7, 206 O wombe, o bely, o styukyng 
is thi cod. 

+ b. ?=Larynx. Cds. 

¢ 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 635/20 Nomina membroruin 
hominis. .//oc /rutnen, code. Z 

4. The integument enveloping the testicles, the 
scrotum ; improperly in f7. testicles. (Not in polite 
use.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R. vit. lv.(1495) 269 The codde 
of the genetours. ¢1440 /’roup. Parv. 85 Codde, of mannys 
pryuyte, 1527 Anprew Brauswyke's Distyll. Waters Lv), 
Good for a mannes yarde or coddes. 1615 Crooxe Body of 
Mau 250 The cod is a rugous and thin skin. 1632 Sner- 
woop, Ihe cod or cods of a man or beast, coutlion, testi- 
enle, 1958 J. S. Le Drau's Observ. Surg. (1771) Dict, 
Pueumatocele.. Rupture in the Scrotum, or Cod. 1783 P. 
Pott Chirurg. Wks. 1. 14 [Ruptures] are called inguinal, 
scrotal, femoral .. as they happen tomake their appearance 
in the groin, cod, thigh. ¢ 

+b. Applied to the inguinal sacs formerly sup- 
posed to be the scrotum) of the beaver. (Cf. 
Castor ! 2.) 

1634 ‘I. Jounson tr. Parey's Hks. 1029 The cods of the 
Castor or Beever..termed Castoreum. 1646 Sin T. BRowne 
Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 113 Of the Beever, Vhese cods or follicles, 
are found in both sexes, though somewhat more protuberant 
in the male. 

. The narrow closed part or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net. 

1530 Pauscr. 206/2 Codde of a nette, fe cod dune rete. 
1sg2 Lyty J/idas wv. ii. 47. 1669 Woriince Syst. slgric. 
(1681) 256 The Fisherman standing .. with the Cod of the 
Net between his Leys. 1750 R. Puttock 7’. Wilkins xxxiv. 
(1883) 92/2 Though my net was very long, yet for want of a 
bag or cod to inclose the fish, many .. would swim to the 
extremes, and so get out. 1884 Brit, cid. §& Coup. 
Comp. 30 The lower part Jof the net] terminates in what is 
called the ‘cod’, or ‘cod-end’, 

+b. ¢ransf. The centre of a spider’s net or web, 

1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Ftyiug-Jus. 126 Spiders. .lye in ani- 
bush in the cod or center of them out of sight. 

+6. Nast. The inmost recess of a bay or inland 
sca. Obs. 

1675 TEoNGE Déary (1825) 106 Haveing .. compassed the 
codd, or farthermost end of it ]the Mediterranean]. 1743 
Butketey & Cummins Voy. S, Seas 117 They steered away 
into the Cod of a deep Bay. 1756 P. Browne Yatewica 211, 
I found this plant near the cod of the bay. 


+7. A cocoon. Oés. (Closely akin to 2. 

1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country Fart 489 (Silk-wornts) 
The choice of their huskes, or cods. 1622 Bonoriw Making 
Silk 24 The Silk balls, bottomes, or cods. 1706 Art of 
Painting (1744) 205 Shut up like a silk-worm in her cod. 
180z W. Forsytn frudt Trees xxvii. (1824) 395 All of them, 
after casting their slough several times, spin their cod. 

8. Comb. Cod-end = sense 5; cod-net, a net 
with a ‘cod’; tcod-pepper, capsicum ; + cod- 
tree, the Caros trec; + cod-weed, Cenlaurea 
nigra, or knap-wced. See also Cob-BAIT, -PIECE, 
“WARE, -WORM. 

1871 Echo 15 Dec., The sprats are driven by the current 
in countless thousands into the ‘*cod’ end of the net. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 7 Roller Ground-ropes and Cod- 
ends. 1299 Liber Cusinwarum (Rolls) 116 Hy aun autre 
manere de reye, ge lem apele ‘“codnet’. 1727 A. HamLton 
New Ace. FE, fud, 1. xxxvi. 43 His Sauce is some Shrimps 
dried and powder’d, and some Salt and *Cod-pepper. 17 
Collect. Voy. (Churchill) (11. 47/1 The Algarrobo’s or “Cod 
Tree. 

Cod (kpd) sd.2 Northern. Forms: 4-6 codde, 
4+ 7 codd, 3- cod, (3-6 kod e, 6-7 code, 7-coad, 
mod. Se. da?, code kod) . [a. ODa. 4odde, ON. 
koddi, pillow (Sw. Audite cushion): cf. Du. kodkde 
:—OTeut. type *£zddon-, from saine root as Cop!, 
and closely related in sense, a pillow being a bag 
or covering stuffed witl some soft substance. ] 

1. A pillow; a cushion, Sc. and xorth. dial. 

1400-50 A decander 4916 With curtyns all of clene sylke 
& coddis of be same. rg0z York iV it/s 1. 288 Summo altari 
j. cervical, anglice a kode. c1460 Towneley Myst. 84 When 
I nap on my cod. 1isrz Zest. Edor. (Surtees) V. 38 Iwo 
pilloo coddes with the valandes. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
(1872)68, I maid ane cod of ane gray stane. 1578 Richinond. 
Wills 277 iiij. pin cods and ij nedle casis. 1588 A. Kine 
tr. Canisius’ Catech. 138 Wae be vnto thame quha sewis 
soft kods to putt vnder euerie Elbok. 1612 /v, in MvKay 
Hist, Kilmarnock (1864) 308 Auchteine codis, pairtlie filled 
with downis and pairt with fedderis. 1674 Ray .V.C. Words, 
Cod, a Pillow; Prt-cod, a Pincushion. 1682 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 206 For making a codd to the litany deske. 1737 
Ramsay Se. Proverbs (1776) 74 (Jam.) ‘I'wa heads may he 
upon ae cod. 1823 Gatt Antail 1. vii. 47 Gae to thy bed 
and bring a cod for Mr. Walkinshaw. 


CoD. 


2. Mech. One of the bearings of an axle; ¢s/. 
(in carly use) the ¢ bolsters’ or brasses on which a 
church-bell swings. 

1379 Mem, Kipon (Surtees) 111. 101 In xiij tb, de_ mies. 
syng pro ij coddes ad dictam: campanam. 1425 /é¢d. ILI 
156 Pro uno kode de ire, 25. 2. 1839 R. 5. Rouinson 
Nawt, Sleam ding. 40 A small picce of cast-iron, flat on one 
side and half-round on the other, called a cod, is introduced, 
with its back bearing against the spring. 188: Raymon 
Mining Gloss. Cod Newc.), the bearing of an axle. 

3. Comb, Cod-pillow=1; cod-slip, a pillow- 
case ; also Col+WARE, q.v. 

1569 Jills y¥ fuv. .V. C. (1835) 302, ij? towells, v fyne cod- 
pillers v*. 

Cod (ked,, 56.3 Also 5 kod, 6 codde, 7 code, 
7-8 codd. [Origin uncertain: the name is known 
only as English. No uotion of conneaion with 
Gr. ya5us (mo:l. zoological L.. gadws) is tenable. 

One suggestion is that this is the same word as Cop sé.!, 
as if = ‘bag-fish’, from its appearance. Wedgwood sug- 
gests identity with obs. Flem. dodde—hudse club, cuagel 
(Kilian), comparing the analogy of It. asco beetle, club, 
mace .. also a cod-fish Florio). But the Flemings are not 
known to have ever called the fish sodde.| 

1. A well-known sea fish, Gadus morrhua, which 
inhabits the North Atlantic and its connected seas ; 
attaining to a length of 3 fect or more, and to a 
weight of 20, or in exceptional cases eve 50 pounds. 
Sometimes extended (with qualifications) to other 
members of the Cadide or Cod-tribe. (Pl. now 
rare: the collective sing. cod being used instead.) 

Varieties named from their habitats or stations are deep. 
water, rock, shore, bank i.e. Newfoundland Bank), Georve's 
George’s Dank, Newf.', native cod; from colour, food, etc., 
brown, clat (i.e, clam-feeding', herting, wortn cod. 

1357 slc¢ 31 Lidw. ///, Stat. 3.¢.2 Les trois sortz de lob, 
lyng & cod. ¢1460 J. Russert Bh. Nurture 845 in Babees 
Bk. 174 Wake, stokfysh, haddok, cod, & whytynge. 1463 
Mann, & Jlousch, Lap. (1841) 221, flor ij, honderyd salt 
kodys. 1530 Pa.scr. 206/2 Codde a fysshe, cadleav. 1624 
Carr, Smitu Virginia 1. 16 We tooke more Cod then we 
knew what to doe with. 1681 Cotvit ih Ades Supflic.i175§1) 
121 Or like to salmons, or to codds, Or Turks, when they 
took in the Rhodes. 1700 J. Law Counc. Frade (1751) 110 
That..they could hedge in the herring, code and other sosts 
of fish. 1796 Morse deer. Geog. 1. 150 The plenty of cod 
--1s inconceivable. 1888 Brown Goove Amer. fishes 339 
Fish which live near the shore .. are called ‘shoal-water 
Cod’, ‘Shore Cod’, ‘Inshore Cod’, ‘ Worm-Cod’, ‘ Clain- 
Cod’, ‘ Brown Cod’. 

b. More fully cod-fish. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Caput, Capito ..a codde- 
fish. 1603 Harsnet Pof. Jonpost. 93, | have other Cod-fish 
in water, that inust not be forgotten. 1769 Pennant Zoo’. 
III. 137 The great rendezvouz of the cod fish is on the 
Banks of Newfoundland. 1875 Juvons J/ouecy (1878) 27 
Dried codfish have acted as currency in.. Newfoundland. 

attrté, 1865 Datly Tel. 4 Dec. 5/6 A few of the cod- 
fish, shoddy, and petroleum aristocracy. 

ec. Red cod. 

1889 -Vature 21 Mar. 499 ‘ Red Cod’, a fungoid condition 
sometimes met with in the preserved fish. 

2. Applicd to other fishes which take the economic 
place of the preceding in other regions: a. Ou 
the Paeific coast of North America, various fishes 
belonging to the family Chzr/dae, also distinguished 
as Bastard, Blue, Buffalo, Cultus, Green cod. ®, 
In New Zealand, a serranoid fish Solpprion prog- 
nathus, called by the Maorics hafuke. c. In 
Australia, a serranoid fish of the Murray River and 
its tributaries, Ofigdrus macyuaricnsis, usually 
called M/erray cod. 

1880 GUNTHER /utrod. Study of Fishes 392 Called hy the 
colonists ‘Murray-Cod’, being plentiful in the Murray 
River and other rivers of South Australia. 1888 Drows 
Goove sfmer. Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod, Ophiodon vlon- 


galas, is universally called ‘Cod-fish’ where the true cod 


is unknown. 

3. See also Rock Cop, a name applied to several 
distinct fishes, not related to the true Cod. One 
of these is also called in New Zealand Blue cod. 

4. Comb. cod-oanger, a vessel used in the eud- 
fishery ; cod-bank, a submarine bank .BasK! 5) 
frequented by cod, or on which cod are caught ; 
cod-chest, a chest in which cod are kept alive ; 
cod-chowder (see CHOWDER); cod-fisher, one 
who fishes for cod, alsu a vessel tused in the cod- 
fishery ; cod-fishery, fishing for cod, esp. a> a 
branch of industry locally organized ; cod-fishing 
vol. sb, fishing for cod; cod-line, a line used in 
lishing for cod; cod-man, a vessel used in the 
cod-fishery ; -} cod-mop, some kind of fish ; cod- 
oil = Cob-LIVER OIL; cod-pitchings, the lowest 
quality of cod-liver oil when obtained ‘as formerly) 
by allowing the livers to decompose ; cod-sound, 
the ‘sound’ or air-bladder of the cod ; cod-smack, 
a vessel engaged in eod-fishing. See also 4b. 

1864 J. G. Bertram Notes of Trav. 51 The picturesque 
appearance of the "Cod bangers. 1865 — //artest of Sea 
x. (1872) 218 The fishermen of deck-welled cod-bangers use 
both hand-lines and long-lines 1863 KinxcsLey Ste r-dad, 
Vii.265 Eighty miles of *codbank. 1865 Parkas CAamiplain 
i. (1875) 170 All frequented ..the cod-banks of Newfound- 
land. 1884 F. Day Commercial Sea Fishes 126 A plan 1s 
adopted for keeping cod alive by transferring them to *coc 
chests, which are | floaiing in docks. 1851 HI. Mei- 
Vite hale xv. 73 A fine cod-chowder was placed befure 
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us. 1769 FALCONER Dict. Marine (1789), *Cod-jisher. + 
ie XV. 65 1 The Danes He setting up a = oe 
fishery on the coast of Iceland. 1794 Rigging & Seaman- 
ship I. 63 *Cod-lines of 18 threads are used on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 1884 Pal? Mall G. 23 Feb. 10/2 The long- 
missing Grimsby fishing vessels. .six trawlers and one *cod- 
man, and tbeir crews. 1466 Mann. & Househ. Exp. (1841) 
337 My mastyr paid for xxix. *“codmoppes, x.d. 1861 Our 
Eng. Home 69. 1868 Rovte & Heaptanp Jat. Aled, 
ved. 5) 745 Tbe livers of some other fishes nearly related to 
the Cod..are supposed to yield a small part of tbe *Cod oil 
of commerce. 1858 Excycl. Brit. ‘ed. 8) XVI. 494 Turbid, 
and extremely offensive to the smell, and is known under 
the name of *cod-pitchings. 1756 in Picton L'fool Auntie. 
Rec.(1886) (1. 147 Building one *cod smack. 1808 ForsyrH 
Beauties Scotl. V. 12 Before ..the French revolution, a 
London fishing-vessel or cod-smack was never seen in the 
Pentland Frith. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Codsounds, 
the Pith or Marrow in the Cod’s Back, esteem’d as choice 
Peck. 1836 Manonxy Religues Father Prout, Watergr. 
Carousal, A keg of cod-sounds. 


+ Cod, 54.4 Ods. Mud (containing shells) from 
the bottom of rivers. (See quots.) 

1626 A. SPEED Adam out of E. xvi. (1659) 129 The mudd 
so taken out of the Rivers. .called small Codd was so ex- 
ceeding rich. 1669 Wortipce Syst, Agric. v. § 3 (1681) 63 
Of Snayl-Cod, or Snag-greet. It lieth frequently in deep 
Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is very soft, full of 
Eyes and wrinkles, and little shells, is very rich. 

Cod, 54.5 s/azg. [In later times, app. used as 
an abbreviation of CopGER; but it is very doubtful 
if this is the origin, since it appears much earlier 
than codger.] A slang appellation applied to per- 
sons, with various forces: see the quotations. 

¢1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cod, also a Fool.. An 
honest Cod, a trusty Friend. 
v. (1737) 18 O what an honest Cod was this same AAdituus. 
1851 C. D. Bevan Let. in Beddoes’ Poems & Lett. (Introd.) 
130 [At the Charterhouse] .. In those days the pensioners 
(or as we called them ‘ Cods') were not remarkable .. for 
cleanliness. 1855 THackeray Nezwcomes I1. 333 The old 
reverend black-gowns.. the Cistercian lads called these old 
gentlemen Codds—I know not wherefore. 1873 Slang Dict., 
Cod, to hoax, to take a ‘rise’ out of one. Used as a noun, 
a fool. 1878 Macteop Hist, Dumbarton 1. 46 Ye vile 
drunken cod. 

Cod, 50.6 dial. [perh. f. Cop v.3] (See quot.) 

1887 S. Cheshire Folk-sp., Cod, a humbug, imposition .. 
‘ That hoss-duty was a regilar cod of a thing.’ 

+ Cod (ked), v.! Obs. [f. Cop 56.1] 

1. zxtr. To produce ‘ cods’ or pods. 

1532 Firzners. Hust. § 12 That tbey shoulde tbe better 
codde, and the sooner be rype. 1601 Hottanp /Ziny I. 
559 All kinds of Pulse doe cod at sundrie times. 1615 G. 
Sanpys Trav. 11. 101 Their Dates..begin to cod about the 
beginning of February. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. 
Gard. II. 199 Before it [pease] begins to codd. 1710 
Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. (1719) 233. 

2. trans. To gather the pods of (peas’. 

1570 Levins .Wanip. 155/37 To codde peason, siliguas 
Zegere, 1690-1730 [cf. CoppER*]. . 

3. ztr, with oz (said of over-ripe pulse or grain, 
the pods or ears ofwhich drop the seed or grain when 
handled, or shaken by the wind). To shake out. 

Cod, v.2 [f. Con 54.3] zntr, To fish for cod. 

1861 Mayvuew Lond. Labour Il. 213 (Hoppe) Then we 
went codding off the coast of Holland, for cod and haddock. 

Cod, v.53 slang or dial. [perh. f. Cop 56.5 in 
sense ‘ fool’.] ¢vazs. ‘To hoax, to take a ‘‘rise”’ out 
of’ (Slang Dict. 1873) ; to humbug, impose upon. 

1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coddin, humbugging. ‘ Tha’st only 
coddin me as tha allus does; tha’l none tay me to see th’ 
fair.’ 1887 in S. Cheshire Folk-sp. 1889 in Scotland. 

| Coda (ka-da, kawda). Jus. [Ital. :—L. canda 
tail.] A passage of more or less independent 
character introduced after the completion of the 
essential parts of a movement, so as to form a 
more definite and satisfactory conclusion. 

1753 in CuHampers Cycl. Suppl. 1813 Europ. Mag. 
LXV 154 The coda concludes the piece with spirit and 
energy. 1888 Academy 21 Jan. 51/3 In the opening allegro 
we have .. careful elaboration, and a highly effective coda. 

?_ The sense ‘ tail of a note’ is only Italian. 

Cod-bait. 

1. =Cap-nairt (see CAD *#): generally identified 
with the CappIs-worM, though sometimes said to 
be distinct. [It is possible that this belongs ety- 
mologically to Cop s6.1, the larva being in a case.] 

1626 G. Sanpys Ovrd’s Afet. (1640) 286 Codbates and 
Strawbates which lye under water [convert] into Mayflies. 
1651-7 T. BARKER Art of Angling (1820) 32 The Cod bait 
(as we call it) but named here a cadice. 1706 R. H. 
Anglers Sure Guide 30 Cod-Bait are much larger than 
Cadise, and of a more yellowish colour. 1740 R. Brookes 
Art of Angling \. iii. 14 The Cod-Bait, Cadis-worm, and 
Straw-worm are only different Names for the same Bait. 
1833 J. Renniz AlpA. Angling 34 Tbe grubs, which are 
known by the name of caddis-worms, case-worms, cad or 
cod bait, and ruff-coats. 

2. Sc. A large sea-worm, dug from wet sands ; 
also called /ug. [? Bait for Con (sd.3).] 

+ Codber’e. Oés. [f. Cop sb.2 + ber(e, BEAR 
sb.4] A pillow-case. 

1474 In Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1.21, vj elne of smale brade 
clath for coweringis of the Kingis codberis. 1§16 /uventories 
(1815) 24 ( Jam.) Item, 1iij codbers. 

+ Codd(e. Oés. [app. f. L. codex, the word 
translated in 1.] 

1. The stock or stem of a plant. 

cxqzo Pallad. on Hush. iv. 148 Yerely from the codde 


1708 Motreux Raédelais v. - 
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[codice} awey let take the planntes. /ééd. v. 119 In Wynter 
to his codde [codici] an heep of stonys Is goode. 

2. Arch. See quots. 

1660 H. Broome Archit. Aa, Caulis, the coddes out of 
which the Helices grow in the Corinthian head. 1664 
Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 128 The Caules, and Codds 
breaking from the Helices. 

[f. Cop sd,1 


+ Codded (kpdéd), pf/. a. Obs. 
and v. + -ED.] 

1. Bearing pods. (Sometimes entering into the 
trivial names of plants.) - 

1597 GERARDE Herbal ni. cxiv. (1633) 446 Codded arsmart 
called noli me tangere. 1611 Corcr., Poyvre Ethiopic, the 
husked, or codded Pepper. 1710 Lonron & Wise Compl. 
Gard. (1719) 233 Large-codded Pease. 1727 BRADLEY Fam. 
Dict.s.v. Exoticks, Beans, Pease, and codded Fruits. 1776 
Wirnerine Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 245 Codded Corn Vict 
1777 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1789) 1.358 Arabis Thaliana, 
Thale’s Cress or Coded Mouse-ear. 

b. Codded corn: Pulse ; peas and beans. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 85 Coddyd corne, dugumen. 

2. ‘In the pod’, ‘in the ear’. 

1881 Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 4 Any eared or codded Corn. 
1619 Datton Country Just. xxv. (1630) 66 Hunting with 
Spaniels in eared or codded corn. 1622 F. Marxuam SA, 
Wari. v.98 Pulse that is sprung vp althougb it be not 
codded. 

Codder 1 (kg-da1). Now dia’. Also6-ar. [f. 
Cop sé.2] A worker in leather; a saddler. 

1507 Louth (Lincolnsh.) Churchw. Acc. (MS.), It™ paid 
codder makyng bell colars xd. 1575 BanisTER Chirurg. u. 
(1585) 361 Either with a common stitch, or else such one as 
coddars, or peltmongers use to make. 1622 F. MARKHAM 
Bk. War ii. iv. 96 Men of these trades as Codders, or 
Knackers, Cartwrights, Smiths and the like. 1877 V. IV. 
Lincolush. Gloss., Codder, a saddler. 

Co'dder?. dal. [cf. Cop sé.1 and v1] One 
who gathers peascods. 

c16g90 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Codders, gatherers of 
Peascods. ¢1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotd. (1818) 1. 48 Codders, 
and other women employed in the fields and gardens about 
London, 1847-78 HatLiwELt, Codder, a pea-gatherer. Alidx. 


Codder®? (kp'daz).  [f. Cop s4.3+-ER.] A per- 
son, or ship, engaged in the cod-fishery. (U.S.) 
+ Co'dding, a. Oés. [perh. f.Copsd.14.] ? Le- 


cherous, lustful. 
1588 Suaks. 777. A. v. i. 99 That Codding spirit had they 
from their Mother. 


Coddle ‘kp'd’l), v.! Also 7 coddel, quoddle. 
Pa. pple. 7 qaodled, 7-8 codled. [Found first in 


end of 16th c.; origin uncertain. 

The form and sense would be satisfied bya NFr. *caudeler 
=Fr. *chaudeler, f. caudel, chaudel, lateL. cahi\dellum (see 
CauDLe), in sense of ‘to warm, heat gently’; but nothing 
is known of such forms, though a sb. casdedlée is used in 
Normandy. As to possible connexion with Coptine s0é.%, 
see that word.] - 

1. trans. To boil gently, parboil, stew (esp. fruit: in 
quot. 1611, it is, of course, suggested by ‘* Pippin’). 

1598 B. Jonson £v. Alan in Hum... ii, Taking in all the 
yong wenches that passe by. .and codd’ling euery kernell of 
fruit for "hem. @1611 Beaum. & FL. PAilaster v. iv, Dear 
Prince Pippin, Down with your noble blood : or as I live I'll 
have you coddled. @1655 T. Maverxe Receipts tn Cook- 
ery No. 150. ror Take your Pippins green, and quoddle 
them in faire water. 1765 STERNE 77. Shandy (1802) VII. 
xxvil. 58 We'll go..said my father, whilst dinner is coddling. 
1769 Jounson in Boszvel/ 26 Oct., Sir, you are not to imagine 
the water isto be very hot. I would not coddle the child. 
1808 Mrs. RuNDELL Cookery (1838) 149 Coddle six pippins 
in vine leaves covered with water. 1854 THorEAv !Valdeu 
xiii. (1886) 237, I collected a small store of wild apples for 
coddling. 1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Coddle, to parboil. 
Apples so cooked are called coddled-apples. 

Jig. 21613 OversurY A HW 7fe (1638) 162 Hee is tane from 
Grammar-schoole halfe codled. a 1634 Ranpotpn Poems, 
Pedlar (1652) 37 If your coxcomes [= heads] you would 
Quoddle, Here buy Braines to fill your noddle. 1642 
Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 80 Green wits not yet halfe 
coddled as it were. 

2. In some mod. dialects: To roast (apples, 


peas, etc.) in the oven: sce quots. 

1876 C. C. Ropinson Afid. Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Coddle, to roast fruit, etc., as apples, and shelled beans. 
When the latter crack, they are coddled. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Coddle, to cook certain kinds of food in the oven in 
place of boiling. 1888 Appy Sheffield Gloss. s.v. Coddle, 
When apples are roasted in the oven they are said to be 
coddled. 

Hence Co-ddled ,tcodled, guodtled) ppl. a. 

1647 Warp Sim. Cobler 76 Dapple your speeches, with 
new quodled words. 1651 CLEVELAND Poems 11 Ajax with 
his anger quodl'd brain. @1668 Davenant Distresses Wks. 
(1673) 41 Soft All over, as a quodled Apple. 1688 C. 
TRENCHLIELD Cap of Gray Hairs xxvi. 169 The mischief 
on’t too is to see The Coded Fool take upon him in that 
tune, 1818 Gent] A/ag, LX XXVIII. 1. 160/2 Place the 
flowers in scalding water... then cut off tbe coddled end of 
the stems. 1888 Appy Sheffield Gloss., Coddled peas, are 
peas cooked like chestnuts. They are put into a tin and 
stewed in a hot oven. 


Coddle (kp'd’l), v.2 [In no Dictionary before 
Todd 1818, It has been variously conjectured to 
be the same word as CoppLE v.!, CoDDLE v.38 (= 


cuddle), or to be a variant of CADDLE v., or of | 


CAUDLE v., with the meaning extended to all thc 
treatment of which caud/ing is a characteristic 
part. Of these the last would best suit the sense, 
while the interchange of az and short 0 is common 
dialectally. 


CODE. 


(Cotgr. has an obs. F. cadeler ‘to cocker, pamper, fedle, 
cherish, make much of’; but this is unknown elsewhere.)] 

trans. To treat as an invalid in need of nourish- 
ing food and nursing; to nurse overmuch, cocker, 
Often with 2A; cf. zzrse up, cocker up. (At differs 
from pamper, in that it is those who are supposed 


to be weakly that are coddled.) 

1815 Jane Austen Emma i. xii. 88 Be satisfied with 
doctoring and coddling yourself. 1816 Scotr Avfig. ix, 
Let womankind alone for coddling each other. 1860 Emer- 
son Cond. Life iv. (1861) 91 People..who live to dine, who 
send for the doctor, who coddle themselves, 1862 THACKERAY 
Four Georges iv. 219 (He] never had a desire but he coddled 
and pampered it. 1882-3 Scuarr Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. 1, 
500 Regret that the State ever undertook to coddle the 
church. 1889 Boy’s Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/1, I don't want 
to be coddled up and made a fool of. 

Hence Co-ddled ///. a., Co'ddling wd/. sb. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863) 13 Nothing worse 
for children than coddling. 1884 Cassed/'s Fam. Alag. Mar. 
219/2 A deal of difference betwixt ordinary care of health 
and coddling. 1886 Athenzum 18 Dec. 823/2 A spoilt and 
coddled little lad. 


Coddle, v.8, dial. form of CuppLk, to fondle, 
caress, coax. 

Coddle (kg'd’l), sd. collog. [f. CoppLe v.2] 
One who coddles himself or is coddled. (Hence 


mollycoddle.) 

1830 Miss Mirrorp Village Ser. 1v. (1863) 181 His grand- 
mother herself could not be a greater coddle in her own 
venerable person. 1848 B. D. Watsu Avistoph., Clouds 
1. iii, The town Will pronounce you a mammy-sick coddle. 
1870 Dasent Annals of Life 1.131 Aunt Mandeville was 
no coddle. 

Coddler (kp-dle1). rave. = CODDLE sé. 

1866 Mrs. H. Woop S*. A/artin’s Eve vi.(1874) 53 Neitber 
a coddler nor a hypochondriac. : 

+Coddy (kpdi', a. Obs. [f. Cop sb.1+-y.] 
Characterized by having cods or pods. 

1601 Hoitanp Pliny I. 390 A kind of coddy shrub .. the 
fruit thereof ..is contained within a cod. 1611 CoraGr., 
Goussit, coddie, hullie, huskie, swaddie. 


Coddy-moddy. @a/. A local name of the 
Black-headed Gull, particularly in the Eastern 


Counties. 

1676 WittucHBy Orzithol. 266 Larus fuscus sive Hy- 
bernus, in agro Cantabrigiensi Coddy-moddy [Ray transi. 
(1678) 350 The Winter-Mew, called in Cambridge-shire the 
Coddy-moddy]. 1802 G. Montacu Oruith. Dict., Coddy- 
moddy, vide Gull, Winter. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 314 
Coddy moddy. A gull in its first year's plumage. 


Code (kéud}, 56.1 Also 5 coode. [a. F. code, 
f. L. codex, codic-em, see CODEX.] 

1. a. Rom. Law. One of the various systematic col- 
lections of statutes made by later emperors, as the 


code of Theodosius, of Justinian; spec. the latter. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syune 2183 Pat mayst pou fynde 
al and sum In code ‘de raptu virginum’. 1387 TREvISA 
Higden (Rolls) II. 255 Theodocius his code. 1577 tr. Bud- 
lingers Decades (1592) 427 ‘The lawes and constitutions .. 
founde either in the Code, in the booke of Digestes, or Pan- 
dectes. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Code, a Volume conteining 
divers books; more particularly a Volume of the Civil Law 
so called, which was reduced into one Code, or Codice, 
by Justinian. 1756-7 tr. Heysler’s Trav. (1760) II. 355 The 
manuscript of the Theodosian code. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 170 It is said in Justinian’s Code. 
b. A systematic collection or digest of the 
laws of a country, or of those relating to a par- 


ticular subject. 

(In modern use, chiefly since the promulgation of the 
French Code Civile or Code Napoléon, in 1804.) | _ 

1735 Pore Doune Sat. 1. 96 Larger far Than civil codes 
with all their glosses are. 1771 Funius Lett. xliv. 237 There 
is no code m which we can study the law of parltament. 
1818 Cruise Digest ed. 2) 1, 2 The different German tribes 
were first governed by codes of laws formed by tbeir re- 
spective chiefs. 1828 W. SEwett Oxf Prize Ess. 33 Their 
penal code was formed in no sanguinary spirit. 1844 Lp. 
Broucuam Brit. Const. xix. § 1 (1863) 301 Every govern- 
ment is bound to digest the whole law into a code. 

2. ¢ransf. A system or collection of rules or 


regulations on any subject. 

1809-10 CoLERIDGE /’riend (1865) 158 In the legislative as 
in the religious code. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 1. xxiv. 298 
Christianity can never be reduced to a mere code of Ethics. 
1875 H. E. Mannin J/ission H, Ghost xiii. 352 The Sermon 
on the Mount contains the whole code of perfection. 

b. ‘A collection of receipts or prescriptions 
represented by the Pharmacopeeia’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

3. a. A system of military or naval signals. 
b. Zelegr. A system of words arbitrarily used 
for other words or for phrases, to secure brevity 
and secrecy ; also aé¢rid., as in code telegram, word. 

1808 Wettixcton in Gurw. Disp. IV. 21 A long letter 
respecting..a code of signals for the army. 1875 JEVONS 
AMoncy (1878) 166 Maritime codes of signals. 1880 S777. 
Postal Guide 241 Code telegrams are those composed of 
words, the context of which has no intelligible meaning. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 5/1 Telegraph companies had 
to face .. the extension of the use of code words. 

+4. A collection of writings forming a book, 
such as the Old or the New Testament. Also, a 
recognized division of such forming a volume. Oés. 

1701 Grew Cosm. Sacr. tv, i, ‘Then having learned the 
Hebrew tongue and procured A copy of the Hebrew code. 
1736 Baie (folio) Code, a Volume or Book. 1794 Patty 
Evid. 1.1. ix. § 3 The Christian Scriptures were divided into 
two codes orvolumes. /did., Inteuding by the one a code 


a 


CODE. 


or collection of Christian sacred writings, as the other ex- 
pressed the code or collection of Jewish sacred writings. 

5. Comé. 

1823 Consett Aur, Nides (1885) I. 390 The humane code- 
softener. 1831 CARLYLE JW/isc. (1872) III. 241 Code-makers 
and Utilitarians. 

+ Code, s4.2 O¢s. Also coode. Pitch, cobbler’s 
wax. 

1358 Ord. in Riley Lond, Meus. (1868) 301 Code, rosin, or 
other manner of refuse [/four). c1q4g0 Wrcuir £x. il, 3 
(MS. Bodl. 277) Sche took a segge leep, and clemede it with 
coode [1382 glewishe cley, 1388 tar]. ¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 
85 Code, sowters wex [//. #, coode]. ¢1485 Digby ALyst. 
(1882) 11. 103 Be-paynted with sowters code. 

+ Code, 56.5 Obs. Also cud, Cupe. [The ME. 
5 with corresp. Sc. points to an OE. *cdd, which 
is however unknown.] <A chrism-cloth. (Very 
common in Sc. in 16th ¢c.: see CUDE.) 

€1420 Anturs of Arth, xviii, Cristunt and crisumte, with 
condul and with code. 1483 Cath. Angl. 85 Cud, crisuate. 

Code (koud), vw. rare. [f. Cope 56.1] trans. 
To enter in a code. 

1815 Mirman /aséo 11821) 85 Robbery..Is sternly coded 
as a deadly crime. 3885 Law Tinies LX XX. 44/1 The 
clerk was engaged .. in forwarding these messages, all of 
which he coded as having been sent out at 2.25. 

Code, obs. form of Cub. 

+ Codebeec. Obs. = CAUDEBECK. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. To Rdr., To furnish you with a 
Vigone, Codebec, or Castor. 1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2399/4 
An Oval Leather Hatcase with a new Codebec edged Hat. 

Co-debtor, -decree: see Co-. 

Co-declina'tion. 4séron. 
plement of the declination. 

1812 Woopnouse «istvon.i. 8 Its co-declination, or, which 
is now the more usual term, its North polar distance. 


Co-defe‘ndant. [Co-3c.] Joint defendant, 
defendant in conjunction | wth). 

1640-4 Prynne’s Petition in Rushw. Hist. Cott. 1. (1692) 
1. 74 Denying him Access to his Councel, and Conference 
with his Co-defendants. 1 Brackstone Coun, IIL. xi. 
(Jod.), Any landlord may, by leave of the court, be made a 
co-defendent to the action. 1885 Law Times’ Rep. LIL. 642 
Two persons who were made co-defendants. 

Codeia (kodi-ia). Chem. [f. Gr. xcwdea: see 
COvEINE, and cf. morphia, morphine, etc.) =Co- 
DEINE. 

1868 Rove & Heaptanp Afaz, Med. (ed. 5) 312 Codeia.. 
was discovered by Robiquet in 1832. 1875 H. Woop Thera/. 
(1879) 231 Poisoning .. by codeia. 1883-4 Med. Anuual 
18/1 Opium and its alkalcid codeia. 

Co-deify, v. [see Co- 1.] trans. To deify to- 
gether, to make participator of the divine nature. 

1645 Pacitt Heresiogr. ied. 4) 93 He is godded with God, 
and codeified with him. 1683 Porpace J/yst, Div. 58 Co- 
deified and consubstantiated with the Father. 

Codeine (koudijain). Chem. Also codeina. 
[f Gr. x@5ea head, poppy-head +-1NE.] A white 
crystalline alkaloid (C,, H., NO 3) contained in 
opium, and uscd as a hypnotic; discovered and 
named in 1832 by Robiquet of Paris. 

3838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 250 Of Codeina. 
1881 Nature XXIV. 293 M. Grimaux has succeeded in 
producing codeine, identical in properties with the naturally 
occurring alkaloid. 

Codeless (ké»dlés), a. 
Without a code. 

1864 H. Jones Holiday Pap. 384 The codeless law of love, 

Co-delight, -delinquent, -denization, 
-descendant, -despairer, etc.: see Co-. 

Codelynge, obs. form of Cop.Line. 

Codenac, variant of CopiNniac. 

Codes, /x/.: sce CoaDs. 

| Codetta(kode'tia). A/us. [Ital., dim. of Copa.] 
A short coda ; see also qnot. 1869. 

1869 OuseLey Couuterp. xx. 164 Sometimes a few notes 
are subjoined to the subject, though they do not really form 
an essential part of it, in order to lead melodiously into the 
countersubject. Such an interposed passage is called a 
‘codetta’ or ‘conduct’, 1879 Grove Dict. Music 1. 377/1 


[Co- 4.] Com- 


[f. Cope sé.1 + -LEss.] 


Codetta is the diminutive of Coda, from which it offers no | 


material differences except in dimensions, 

Codex (ké"dcks). Pl. codices (kdu-dis7z), 
{a. 1., caitex, later spelling of caedex trunk of a 
tree, wooden tablet, book, code of laws.] 

+1. = Cone sb.) 1, 2. Obs. 

1s8t Muccaster Positions xl. (1887) 228 In the fourth 
booke of Iustinians new Codex, the thirtenth title. 1622 
FLetcner Sf. Curate 1. vii, The codexes 0’ th’ law. 1659 
Gent?. Cail. iv. § 24. 408 The whole codex of Christian 
precepts. 1753 Scofs Wag. Sept. 460/1 A new codex, or body 
of the laws. 

2, A manuscript volume: ¢.g. one of the ancicnt 
manuscripts of the Scriptures (as the Codex Sinai- 
ticus, Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, etc.), or of the 
ancient classics. 

1845 M. Stuart O, 7. Canou viii. (1849) 185 Account for 
the speedy loss or destruction of most codices once in cir- 
culation. 1875 Scrivexer Lect. Tet N. Test. 26 Tischen- 
dorf's great discovery, the Codex Sinaiticus. /dfd. 59 The 
characters in Codex B are somewhat less in size than those 
of Codex A. 


3. ‘In medicine, a collection of receipts for the 
preparation of drugs’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; spec. the 
French Pharmacopcia. 
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Cod-fish : sec Cop 56.3 1b. 

Codger (kpdga1). dial. and coflog. [perh. a 
dial. var. of CADGER: the two words are now used 
quite differently in the colloquial language of 
London and the towns generally; but in some 
dialects they are identical, while in others codger 
had formerly a contemptuotis sense which might 
casily arise out of cadger.] 

1. dial. A mean, stingy, or miscrly (old) fellow ; 
sometimes, like cadger, a pedlar, tramp, or begyar. 

1796 Mav. D’Axntay Cantitftaix.iv.(D.), He..said.. nothing 
should induce him ever to help me again. What a mere 
codger that lad has turned out. 1818 ‘Topp, Cocdeer, con- 
temptuously used for a miser, one who rakes together all he 
can. 1875 Danisi Sussex Dial, Codger, a miser ; a stingy 
old fellow. 1876 Soxth Warwicksh. Gtoss., Codger, a miser. 
ak Kk. Peacock NV. IW. Linc. Gloss., Codger, a dirty, mean 
old man. 1880 Miss Courtney W, Cornwall Gloss., Codger, 
cadger, a tramp ; a mean pedlar; a term of contempt. 

b. dal, A testy or crusty (old) man, 

1880 Antrim & Dow Gloss., Codger, a crusty old fellow. 
1888 LowsLey Serhsh, Wds., Codger, a testy old man: an 
old man having queer habits. ; ‘ 

2. low collog. A familiar or jocosely irreverent 
term applied a. originally to an clderly man, usu- 
ally with a grotesque or whimsical implication. 

1756 Murrny Apprentice 1. (1764) 16 Old Cojer must not 
smoke that I have any concern. 1775 Garrick Bote Tou 32 
My Lord’s servants call you an old out-of-fashion’d Codger. 
[bid, 33 ‘That for you, ae Codger (snaps his fingers’. 1789 
Wotcort (P. Pindar) Subj. for Paiuters Wks. 1812 If, We 
want no proofs, old Codger, but your face. 1797-1805 S. & 
Hr. Ler Cauteré, T. 111. 267 The queer codger fancies 
them his new relations. 1807-8 W. IrvInG Safiuag. (1824) 
89 A gouty old codger of an alderman, 1821 SHELLEY Le?. 
Mrs. S. Aug. (Camelot ed.) 355, I .. sign the agreement for 
the old codger’s house. 1834 M. Scott Craése Afidge (1863) 
2 The old gentleman was rather a quiet-going codger. 18 
Ronixson Whitby Gloss., Codger, a stout, comfortable look- 
ing old man. sine, Ly 

b. In more general application: Fellow, chap. 

3839 Dickens Nich. Nick. |x, ‘1 haven't been drinking 
your health, my codger’, replied Mr. Squeers. 1851 Douc- 
Las JERROLD S?. Giles’s 23 (Hoppe) And that’s what they'll 
do with you, my little codger. 1883 //ampsh. Gtoss., Codger, 
a name given when familiarly addressing an acquaintance. 

Codical (kp'dikal), a. [f. L. codzc- stem of CoDEX 
+-AL. L, had cazdica/is in lit. sense ‘ pertaining 
to tree-trunks’.] Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, a codex or code. 

on in WEBSTER, 

+ Codice. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cédice-m, or a sing. 
of codice-s : see CODEX.] = Cope. 

1656 [see Cove sb. 1}. 

Codicil (kgdisil). Also 5 (condicylle), 6-7 
codicill, 7 codecil, 8 codicel. [ad. L. codici/1-us 
(chiefly in pl.), dim. of cddex CopeEx.] 

1. Law. A supplement to a will, added by the 
testator for the purpose of explanation, alteration, 
or revocation of the original contents. 

1490 Caxton Ency:dos xxvii. (1890) 100 This is my testament 
and my last will, my condicylle and my willynge inreuocable 
and permanent. 1583 GoLpinc Cafe on Deut, cxcii. 1195 
Hee meant not to deface the remembrance of the things 
which he had written afore .. in the testament or last Will 
of Jacob: but to make as it were a Codicill vnto it. a1661 
Futter Horthies 1. 161 He bequeathed to [them].. one 
hundred pounds a piece by his Will, and as much by a 
Codecil annexed thereunto. ¢1720 Prior Adnan. 80 To 
appoint her, By codicil, a Jarger jointure, 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. i, He had, in a fit of very natural exasperation, 
revoked the bequest in a codicil. : 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Supplement, appendix, 

tha) H. Wacpote Let. to De Soyres 27 Mar. in Acad. 25 
Feb, 1882, We have at present so bitter a codicil to a most 
severe Winter, that Berkeley Square was as much covered 
with Snow this morning as [t was two months ago. 1789 
— Renin. ix. 67, 1 have done with royal personages. 
Shall I add a codicil on some remarkable characters that I 
remember? 1835 Lytron A’iewzé ix. vi. 398 Our compact is 
sealed; one word by way of codicil. nee 

+2. Occas. in other senses of L. codicif/i: A 
writing-tablct, a letter or note written thercon; an 
acconnt-book (L. codex); a diploina or letters 


patent. Oés. 

1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learit. 56 A paire of 
Tables, or Codicills, wherein to register the wise .. sayings 
of others. 1699 Bentiey P’ha?. xx. 539 The Codicills were 
return’d with an Answer upon the same Wax where the 
former Letter was written. axjoq T. Brown Praise of 
Poverty Wks. 1730 1. 93 His codicils or paper of accounts. 
1781 Gippon Deci. ¥ F. II. 25 The codicils or patents of 
their office were curiously emblazoned. 

Codicillary kpdisilari), 2. [ad. L. codicrtla- 
rius, -dris: see -ARY! and =.) Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a codicil. 

1726 AyLirre f’arerg. 529 When any one makes a Testa- 
ment, whercin he adds a Codicillary Clause. 1818-27 
Puittimore Aeforts II. 30 (L.) An unfinished paper not 
established as codicillary. 1875 Poste Gaus uu. comm. 
(ed. 2) 245 To pay all codicillary legacies and trusts. ; 

Codici‘llular, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. type *cod?- 
cilluius (dim. of codicillus) +-An.] Of the nature 


of a little codicil or snpplement. 

1829 Gen. P. Tuomrson E.rerc. (1842) I. 190 The little 
codicillular appendage of the Edinburgh Reviewers. 

+ Codie. Obs. rare—'. = Cove sé.) 

c1450 Henrvson Mor. Fabtes 41 Of ciuill Law volumes 
full many they revolue, The Codies and Digests. 


CODLING. 


Co-die: sce Co-. 

Codification (kéu:difikel-fan, kg:d-). [sb. of 
action from Copiry: prob. from mod.1*.] 

1. Reduction (of laws) to a code. 

3817 Bentuam (t:éée', Papers relative to Codification & 
Public Instruction. ¢ 1830 — Justice & Codification Petit. 
Wks. V. 639/1 No otherwise than by codification can the 
reform here prayed for .. be carried into effect. 1840 M111. 
Diss. & Disc., Bentham (1859) 1. 373 He (Bentham) de- 
monstrated the necessity and areca lity of codification, 
or the conversion of all law intoa written and systematically 
arranged code. 1876 Green Short /1ist. viii. 570 [ills were 
laid before the Louse for the codification of the law. 

2. gen. Systematization. 

1874 Lewes in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 695 (Lagrange & 
/Teget), At the best it is but a Method of codification, and 
its merits must be estimated by its success in codifying the 
results reached by Science. 1878 Fiske in MV. Amer. Rev. 
CXXVI. 37 Science is but the codification of expericnce. 

Codifier kowdifaior). [f. Coniry +-En.] Onc 
who codifies, 

1830 Bentuam /V4s. XI. 56 Buonaparte and his draughts- 
men, his codifiers, etc. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Conq. V. 
xxiv. 398 William. .as the codifier of the laws of Eadward. 

Codify (kéu-difoi, kg'd-), v. [modern f. Cope + 
-FY, like classify, etc., prob, after F. codzfer.] 

1. To reduce (laws) to a code; to digest. 

¢1800 BentHam Gen. View of Compl. Code of Laws (\..), 
1 propose to codify this. 1858 Bricut ae AVG 10Dec., 
‘The laws had been codified and’simplified. 1867 MacraxRren 
Llarmouy ii. 35 Modern theorists have codified the laws of 
counterpoint. 

absot. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, in Amer. (1839) I 42 
Bentham .. offered.. to codify for several of the United 
States, and also for Russia. 

2. gen. To reduce to a general system ; to sys- 


tematize. 

1873 Fare Phitol. feng. Tongue § 193 He proceeds on the 
principle of codifying the actual practice [of orthography]. 
1880 Jerreries //odge & AL. II. 205 The grumbles, the 
complaints and so forth, had never been codified. 

Hence Codified f//. a., Co‘difying vé/. sé. 

1861 Pearson Early & Mid. Ages Eug. 1. xxxiii. 570 The 
feeling of the times was against the codifying of customs. 
1876 J. PARKER ’aracl.1. v. 56 Vhere are codified lives that 
can move only as the book permits. 

Codignac, -digny, var. ff. Copiniac. 

Codilla (kodila). [app. dim. of It. coda:—L. 
cauda tail; but the history of the term is obscure.] 
The coarse tow of flax or hemp. 

19785 Act 25 Geo. I/1, c. 56 § 2 Short chucking .. codilla. 
1794 Rigging & Seamanship 59 Codilla is a short hemp 
taken from the root-end of Petersburgh. 1880 Datly News 
11 Dec, 3/8 Flax, tow, and codilla on the spot were quiet. 

Codille (kedil . Also 8 codill. [F. cadi//e m., 
ad. Sp. codi/io knee of a quadruped, angle, etc., 
dim. of codo elbow.] <A term used at ombre when 
the game is lost by the person who challenges to 
win it. 

1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock wi. 92 She sees, and trembles at 
th’ approaching il], Just in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 
7 Swirr Frat, Mod. Lady Wks. 1755 III. u. 190 Well, 
if I ever touch a card! Four mattadores, and lose codill] 
1878 H. H. Gises Osndre 26 I either of the adversaries win 
the game, he is said to give codilleto the ombre. .Vofe. The 
sense..may be that one has driven the ombre Into a corner, 
or else that he has a blow from his adversary’s arm. 

+Codiniac. Os. Also 6 codignac, -dinac, 
7 -denac, -din.n iack, codigny. [a. F. codignac, 
-at Cotgr.), mod. colignac, It. cod-, colognata 
(Florio), qnince marmalade, f. cod-, cologne :—L. 
cotoneus, var. of cydoncus Qvuisce. See also Co- 
TINIATE.] Quince-marmaladc, gucieny, 

1539 Anne Basset in M.A. E. Wood Lett. /dust. Ladies 
III. 149 The King -. commandeth me to write unto you for 
more of the codiniac. 1§77 Harrison Engtand u, v1. (1877) 
1. 148 Conserues, suckets, codinacs, marmilats. 1578 Lyte 
Doddoens Vi. Xxxix. 708 The Codignac or Marmelade made 
with honie..is very good and profitable for the stomacke. 
1611 Corar., Codignat, Codiniack, or marmalade of Quinces. 
Lbid., Cotignac, Codinniack. 1668 WiLkins Aeal Char. u. 
xii. § 4. 296 Several confections, as Marmalade, Codigny, etc. 

Co-dire‘ctional, a. J/ath. [Co- 2.] Having 
the same direction. 

3863 R. Townsenn JVod. Geout, 1. 157 The several bases 
are parallel, equal, and co-directional with the several sides. 

Co-discoverer, -divine: see Co-. 

Codist kéwdist). rare. [f. Cok +-1stT, app. 
after juvzst.] Onc learncd in the Code or Civil 
Law, or in the legal codes of different nations. 

1863 Fraser's Mag. XLVIL. 361 No man supposes him to 
be a great jurist-a great comparative codist~ a philo- 
sophical legislator. 

Codle, obs. form of CopDLeE. 

Codling! kpdlin’. Also 4-5 codlyngye, 5 
codelynge, 6 kodlynge, 7 codlin. [f. Cop sé.* 
+-LinG, dim. suffix.] 

1. A young or small cod. (In early cookery 
often treated as a distinct fish; and prob, the 
name included allied species of smaller size 

1314 in Woandr. tce.8 Faw, (7, 21 12,1 codling rad. ¢1420 
air Cocorum (802) 41 ‘Take turbot, haddok, and gode 
codlyng. c1g2g boc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 642/16 //i¢ mudltus, 
codlyng. ©1475 (bid. 763 [ic crocodotus, a codlyng. 1§13 
W. pe Worpt A. Nernynge iva, Makrell & whytynge, 
haddocke and codlynge. 1648 Hexrick //esper., Temple 
61 Whose linnen-drapery is a thin, Subtile, and ductile cod- 
lin's skin. 1655 Mouret & Besser //ealth's linprvs. 1746) 


CODLING. 


245 Called..Codling, because it is no longer thana Cod, and 
yet hath the taste of Ling. 1688 R. Hotme Astoury 324 
How several sorts of Fish are named, according to their 
Age or Growth .. A Codd, first a Whiting, then a Codling, 
then a Codd. 1740 R. Brookes Art of Angling u. xxx. 138 
The Cod .. those that are small are call’d Codlings. 1865 
J. G. Bertram Harwest of Sea x. (1873) 206 Smoked cod- 
lings are extensively sold for Finnan haddocks. 1877 
Brackir IVise Aen 71 A single cod contains Some hundred 
myriad codlings in its roe. 
b. attrib. 

1496 Dk. St. Albans, Fishing 34 To take hym [pyke].. 
Take a codlynge hoke. 

2. In America applied to fishes of the genus 


Phycis, allied to the cod, 

Codling? (kgdlin), codlin (kp'dlin). Forms: 
5 querdlyng, qwerdelyng, 6 codlyng, 6-7 
quodling(e, quadling, 7- codling, codlin. 
(The later forms guodling, codling, are perh. cor- 
ruptions of the earlier guerdling. The latter is 
explained in the Promptorium as daracenum, app. 
L. diiracinus, -um *hard-berried, hard’, orig. said 
of the grape, hence of other fruits, as peaches, 
cherries, etc. Assuming that guwerdling had a 
meaning corresponding to this, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be a derivative of ME. gzert 
‘sound’; thotigh this is not very satisfactory 
either in form or in sense. 

Palgrave’s explanation Jowzme cute, and Skinner's for 
coctile, together with the very frequent references in the 
17th c. to the coddling of apples or pippins (see CopDLE v.!), 
and the frequent spelling of the latter witb gz-, seem to 
show that the two words were thought to be connected, 
But the form guerdiiig, tbe late appearance of the verb 
coddle, and want of early examples of a descriptive phrase 
‘coddling apple’, all tend to indicate that this assoctation 
was non-original and incidental.] 7 

1. A variety of apple, in shape elongated and 
rather tapering towards the eye, having several 
modern sub-varieties, as Kentish Codling, Kes- 
wick Codling, etc. 
* From the beginning the name seems to have been applied 
to a hard kind of apple, not suitable to be eaten raw; 
hence to any immature or half-grown apple. In the begin- 
ning of the 17th c. it was applied to a variety suitable to be 
cooked while still unripe; but the peculiar codling shape 
appears to have determined the modern application. 

c1440 Anc. Cookery in Housch. Ord. (1790) 472 Blomes 
of querdelynges or of other gode frute. ¢ 1440 Prop. Parv. 
420/2 Querdlynge, appulle, Dzvacenunt. 1530 Pasar. 
206/2 Codlyng, frute, fowuue cutte. 1586 CoGan Haven 
Health citi. (1636) roo Raw apples and Quodlings are by 
this rule rejected. 1601 Suaks. 7'wel. N. 1. v. 167 As a 
squash is before tis a pescod, or a Codling when tis al- 
most an Apple. 1625 Bacon Ess. Gardews (Arb.) 556 In 
luly .. Early Peares, and Plummes in Fruit; Ginnitings; 
Quadlins. 1676 WorutpGe Cyder (1691) 206 The Codling, 
so called from the use it is put unto, is a very necessary 
apple in the Kitchin. 1712 Swirr AZid/as, A codling e’er it 
went his lip in, Wou'd strait become a golden pippin. 1715 
Kersey, Cod/ix, a kind of Apple that is proper to be coddled 
or stewed. [So Battey 1721 1800.} 1740 SoMERVILLE //0d- 
binol ut. (1749) 158 Green Codlings float In dulcet Creams. 
1755 Jounson, Cod/ing, an apple, generally codled, to be 
mixed with milk [‘and, it may be added, an apple not quite 
ripe’, Topp]. 1802 W. Forsytu /ruit-trees 59 The 
Codlin is generally the first apple that is brought to market 
1879 Prior Plant-n., Codlin, originally coddling, from 
coddle, to stew or boil lightly, a boiling apple, an apple for 
coddling or boiling, a term used in Shakspeare of an 
immature apple, such as would require cooking to be eaten, 
but now applied to a particular variety. 

b. The tree which bears codlings. 

1657 AusTEN fruit Trees. 66 It is the custom to make 
. -hedges of Quodlings, Plums and vines. 1669 WortipGE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 129 The Kentish Codling is very easily 
propagated by Slips or Suckers. 1879 Jerreries Hi 7/d 
Life in S. Co. 176 They (goldfinches} build in the same 
trees—bushy-headed codlings. 

ce. Hot codlings: roasted apples (formerly com- 
monly sold hot in the London strects). 

¢ 1624 Forp, etc. Sun's Darling in. iti, If Tbe not deceeved, 
I ha’ seen Summer go up and down with hot codlings. 
a182z5 Popular Song, A little old woman, her living she 
got, By selling hot codlings, hot, hot, hot. 1881 Dazly Te/. 
23 Feb., Hot codlings may now be sought for in vain. 

(Gifford explained quot. 1624 as ‘green pease’ (cf. Cop- 
Linc *); but his grounds for this appear insufficient. Cf. 
however Coppte v.t 2, as used of peas; whence, it has 
been suggested, ‘roasted peas’ may have been called coc/- 
dlings.) ; 

+ 2. fig. Applied to a raw youth. Ods. 

1610 13. Jonson Adch. 1. i, Sub. Whois it Dol?_ Dol. A 
fine yong quodling. /ac. O, my lawyers clarke, I lighted 
on last night. c16go0 Sutrtey Capt. Underwit iv. ii. in 
Bullen O. P7, (1883) 11. 379 Take a very fine young Codling 
heire and pound him as small as you can .. then you must 
cozen him. 1663 //laged/nm; or O. Cromwell, All the 
Codlings and embryons of Triploe. 

3. transf. ‘ Codlins. Limcstones partially burnt. 
North’ | Walliwell). 

4. attrib. and Comb.,as codling-apple, -hedge, -tart, 
-(vee ; codling-moth, a spccics of moth (Carfo- 
capsa pomonella., the larva of which fecds on the 
apple ; codlings-and-cream, a popular namc of 
the Willow-herb (Zprlobium hirsutum), from the 
smell of its flowers, or of its leaves when bruised ; 
codling-shaped a., of the clongated and tapercd 
shape of a codling. 


1767 Moxro in Phil. Trans. LV11. 489 Two dozen of 
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*codling apples. c1zog Cretta Firnnes Diary (1888) 300 A 
*Coddling hedge secured a walke of orange and Lemmon 
trees in perfection. 1885 H. C. M*Coox Yenants Old Farm 
92 The caterpillar of the *codling-moth. 1670 Ray Cafa/. 
Plant. Angi. (Britten & H.), Called. .* Codlings and Cream, 
from the smell of the leaves a little bruised. 1663 Pepys 
Diary 27 July, We liked very well their *Codlin tarts. 1629 
MS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp. Canterb., When tbe *quodlinge 
tree was sold. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 267 The 
Branch of a Willow, Codling-Tree or Vine will take root 
being set in the ground. 1882 Garden 4 Feb. 72/2 Most of 
the *Codlin tribe. .keep equally free froin canker or mildew. 
+Co-dling 5, Os. rar¢—'. [f. Cop 56.1 + -L1NG, 
dim. suffix.] Scrotum ; applied erroneously to the 
inguinal sacs of the beaver: see Copsé.! 4b. 

160g Sytvester Daw Bartas 1. vi. (1641) 50/2 The wise 
Bever, who, pursu’d by foes, Tears-off his codlings, and 
among them throwes. 

Co-dling +. (See quot.) 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Méech., Codling, a balk sawed into 
lengths for staves. It is cleft or rived into staves by means 
of a frow and mallet. 

Codling 5, 

(The alleged sense ‘green peas’ in Halliwell appears to be 
founded solely upon a conjecture of Gifford’s on the fol- 
lowing passage, and that in Szw’s Darling (Copitnc? 
1c) for ‘hot codlings’, which he also took for ‘peas’. 
If ‘coddled’ or roasted peas (CoppLe v.! 2) were ever called 
coddlings, this may be the sense here; but evidence is 
wanting. In any case there appears to be a coarse allusion 
to Cop! 4, Copiine3.) 

¢ 1623 Forp, etc. itch of Eduonton 1. i, In tbe pease- 
field? has she a mind to codlings already ? 

+ Co-dlinged, A//. a. [f. CopLinc? + -ED.] 
Made into, or treated as a codling. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Pragut. Pulpit-filler (1860) 83 
A half stewed codling’d philosopher. 

Co'd-liver oil. Oil expressed from the liver 
of the cod-fish, much used in medicine. 

Recommended in 1783 by Dr. T. Percival as a cure for 
chronic rheumatism, but app. not taken up. Introduced 
into medical practice on the continent in 182s, and into 
English practice in 1846-7, as a remedy for consumption. 

(1615 E. S. Britain's Buss (in Arb. Garner 111. 646) 
Cod fishing. Of the livers of those thirty-five Last of fish, 
may well be made five Tun of train oil worth at least £12 
atun.J] 1783 T. Percivatin Lond. Aled. Frnl. V1. 392 It 
will be doting some service to the healing art to communi- 
cate to the public a brief account of the o/ez gecoris Asellt 
or cod liver oil; the salutary properties of which I believe 
have been little experienced beyond the vicinage of Man- 
chester. 1846 W. H. Kanuine Retrosp. Addr. (19 Aug.) in 
Tras. Prow. Med. & Surg. Assoc. (1847) 111. 182 The only 
observation worthy of notice, in reference to the treatment 
of phthists ts also made by Dr. Thompson .. tbat he has 
derived more benefit from cod-liver oil than from any other 
medicine. 1870 tr. Mvemayer's Pula. Consump. (New Syd. 
Soc.) 63 As if cod-liver oil could take the place of fresh air. 


Co-dlock. Sc. A sea-fish, the Spotted Blenny. 

1805 {see CLuspock}. 1805 Forsytu Beauties Scotl. VW. 
380 Sea-fish..found in the harbour, clubbocks or codlocks. 

Co-domestication: see Co-. 

Codonostome. Avo/. Oftener in Lat. form 
codono'stoma. [f. Gr. cwdwy bell + o7dua mouth. ] 
‘ The bell-shaped aperture of the disc of a medusa 
...or the motth of a medusiform gonophore’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


1870 Nicnotson Zool. 85 The term ‘codonostoma” has 
been proposed to designate the open mouth of the bell. 

+ Cod-piece. Ods. Also codpis, -piss. [f. 
Cop sd.) 4+ Pince.] 

l. A bagged appendage to the front of the close- 
fitting hose or breeches worn by men from the 15th 
to the 17th c.: often conspicuous and ornamented. 

c1460 Towneley Alyst. 313 A kodpese like a pokett. 
1530 Parscr., Codpese, drazetfe. 1555 EpEN Decades 1. 
vill. 38 The inen .. inclose their priuie members in a gourde 
cutte after the fashion of a codde-piece. 1590 Sir J. 
Smytu Disc. IWVeapons 28 The arrowes..light either upon 
their breasts, bellies, cod peeces, thighes, knees or legges. 
1591 Suaks. Two Gert. 11. vil. 53. 1598 Marston Pygizal, 
Sat. 1. 145 Nay then I'le neuer raile at those That weare 
a codpis, thereby to disclose What sexe they are. 1648 
Herrick “esper., Upon Shark, If the servants search, 
they may descry In his wide codpeece, dinner being done, 
Two napkins cramm’d up, and a silver spoone, 1652 Asti- 
mone Theat. Chen: Prol. 13 Uncouth Words..asa..Cod- 
piece. 1761 Srerne 77. Shandy, Slawkenb. Tale, He put 
his breeches with his fringed cod-piece on. ’ 

b. “vansf. A similar appendage to female attirc, 


worn on the breast. 

1577 Harrison “nglanvd u. vii. (1877) 1. 170 [The women’s} 

doublets with pendant codpeeses on the brest. 
Cc. fig. 

1603 Suans. Afcas. for AZ. ii. 122 For the rebellion of 
a Cod-peece, to take away the life of aman? 1682 N. O. 
Botlean’s Lutrin 1. 15 Could not Faith once plighted.. 
Cool thy hot Cod-piece, but thou must be Gadding ? 

2. attrib., as cod-piece button ; cod-piece point, 
the lace with which the cod-piece was fastencd. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. w. iv. 61 He .. made the 
yoong man untrusse his codpeece point. 1599 Nasur 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 39 Whereof the foremost codpiece 
point is the crane’s proverb in painted clothes, ‘Fear God, 
and obey the King’. 1658 tr. Bergerac’s Satyr. Char. i. 1 
Winter hath tyed earths Codpiece pomt. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 56 \t is us’d for ‘Tobacco-boxes, Cod-piece- 
buttons, etc. 

Hence + Cod-pieced a. 

1575 G. Marvey Letter-5k. (1884) 98 Larg bellid kod- 
peasid dubletts. 1655 tr. /7avczor 1-111. 12 Any cold cod- 
pieced fellow. 


COE. 


_+Cods, cod’s. Oés. A perversion of God’s, 
in oaths and exclamations ; cf. Avs, Ops, Ecops. 

1569 T. Preston Cawibises in Hazl. Dodst. 1V. 221 By 
Cod’s nails I vow, Upon thy pate my staff I will lay. 1668 
SHADWELL Szlten Lovers wv. Wks. 1720 I. 72 Cods my life- 
kins ! Stanford, I am heartily sorry. 1698 VansruGH “sop 
1v. ti, ‘Cods-fish !’ quoth he, ‘’twas well you spoke !’ 

Cod’s-head. 

i. “it, The head of a cod-fish. 
head soup. 


+b. fg. ‘Stupid head.’ Ods. 

1607 Drewills Arraigui. in Llart. AJisc. (Malh.) 111. 5€ 
Lloyd [threatning he] woulde try acquaintance with the 
others cods-heade. 

2. A stupid fellow, a blockhead. (Sometimes 
amplified as ‘a cod’s head and shoulders ’.) 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. it. Biv b, This coddes heade. . 
This asse, doth wante his comon sence. 1594 Car“w 
Huarte's Exant, Wits 1. \1596) 2 His [Cicero’s] sonne.. 
prooued but a Cods-head. 1708 rit. Apollo No. 12. 2/2 
That Jobbernole Which Men call a Cods-head. 1886 Sa/. 
Rev. 6 Mar. 328/1 If he had not been what is called in 
familiar parlance a cod’s-head-and-shoulders himself. 

Hence + Cod’s-headed a., stupid. 

1708 Motteux Xadelais y. xxix. (1737) 135 The silly Cods- 
headed Brothers of the Noose. 

Codship. [see -surp.] A humorous title for a cod. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea i. (1873) 14 The 
curiosities found in the intestinal regions of his codship. 


Codulle, codel, codelynge, obs. ff. Curr.e. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 81 Codulle, fysche, sefiza. c1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 593/26 Lolige, a codelynge. /érd. 
611/39 Sicca, guidant piscis est, a codel. 


+Co-dware !. Obs. [f. Cop s4.1+ Ware sb.] 

1. Podded vegetables, pulse. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xcv. (1495) 662 Legz- 
mina: codware that seruyth to potage. /ézd., Amonge 
codware Lupines and beenys ben grettest. 1669 WorRLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 161 Of all the sorts of Codware, there is 
none so fruitful..as..the French or Kidney-bean. 

2h, = (OO) GAL A, 

¢ 1460 J. Russext in Babees Bk. 135 Put not youre handes 
in youre hosen youre codware for to clawe. 

Co‘dware*. Sc. [f. Cop sb.2 + Ware sé.] 
A pillow-case. (Sc. and z0rth. dial.) 

? 1488 in Ld. Treas, Ace. Scott, 1. 151 Thre elne and a 
half of smal braide clayth to be cod wayris to the King. 
1530 /uv. in Nuge Derelicte (1880) x. 9 Item vj codds 
wt ilij codwaris, 1562 IVi/ts & Juv. N. C. (1835) 206 itij°r 
coddwayeres & four towells. 1676 Galston Nirk Sess. Rec. 
in Old Ch. Life Sco#t?. (1885) 139 ‘Two napkins and linen to 
be a codware to keep them in. 


+ Cod-worm,. Olds. [f. Cop sb.1+Worm.] A 
caddis-worm ; = Cop-Bair. 

1496 Bk. St. Albans, Fishing 25 Take the grete redde 
worme and the codworme togyder. 1653 WALTON Azgler 
g1 The May flie, which is bred of the Cod-worm or Caddis. 

Coe, sb.' local Mining. Also Sc. cow. [The 
Se. form is more etymological, corresp. to Du. 
kouw, MDu. and MLG. couwe, cdje, Ger. haute, 
MIIG. Lozwe, kéwe, in same sense, also ‘ cage’ :— 
W6Ger. type *Zazya,a. L. cavea hollow, stall, cage, 
coop, etc., f. cavws hollow. App. introduced from 


Low German as a mining term. 

The same L. original gave Cavir, and (through Romanic) 
CacE ; also the last syllable of Decoy, Du. oo, cage.) 

A little hut built over a mine-shaft, as a protec- 
tion to the shaft, or as a repository for ore, tools, 
etc. Hence coe-shaft, coe-stead (+ -stid). 

1653 Mantove Lead Ainvs 117 Such as be cavers, or do 
rob men’s coes. /6z/. 259 Water-holes, Wind-holes, Veyns, 
Coe-shafts and Woughs. /ééd. 273 Fleaks, Knockings, 
Coestid, Trunks and Sparks of oar. 1747 Hooson AZiner's 
Dict. 1j b, Fleaks [are] those very useful] things that the 
miner uses to make for Shelter when he has as yet no Coe 
to hold off the Wind and Rain from his Shaft. 1815 
Farey Agric. & Alin. Derbyshire 1. 360 Coes, or small 
buildings. .for stowing the ore, tools, etc. 1825-79 JAMIE- 
son, Cow, a rude shed erected over the mouth of a coal-pit. 
Duitfr. 1890 A Correspondent says ‘The word is still in 
use aniong Derbyshire lead-miners ’. 

4, The following absurd ‘explanation’ of Phillips 
has been uncritically repeated in the Dictionaries. 

1678 Pritwirs (App.), Coe, a word used among Miners, 
and signifying the httle recess which they make for them- 
selves under ground still as they work lower and lower. 
1708-15 Kersrty. So Baitey, Asn, and recent compilers. 

Coe, st.* local. Alsocaw. [A worn-down form 
of CotuE, coath, ME. cothe, OE. cod, code disease, 
sickness (of cattle, etc.).] A disease in sheep, the 
rot. Also in Comé., as coe-grass (see quot. 1888 . 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 218 To communicate 
the caw orrot in sheep. 1879 Chard & Ilminster News 25 
Jan., There were two kinds of coe; one described as fluke 
coe or liver rot; the other as wet coe, or dropsy. 1888 
Kuwortny 117, Somerset Word-bh., Coe-grass, said to be 
the cause of the coe in sheep and cattle—Funcns bufonius. 

Coe, v. focal. Also caw. (ff. prec. sb.: see 
CoTHE v.] fans. To give (shcep) the coc or rot. 
Ilenee Coed (coad, caud, cawed), ppl. a., diseased. 

1746 Exmoor Scolding(E. D.S.) 40, A wud ha’ hada coad, 
riggelting, parbeaking, piping Body in tha! Gloss., Coad, 
or Cazd, unhealthy, consumptive, or cored like a rotten 
sheep. 1879 Chard & /iminster News 25 Jan., Howlong 
will it take to coe a sheep? ..one night. 1884 B/ackzw. 
Mag. Nov. 636/2 Cawed mutton. 1888 Exwortny HW. 
Somerset Word.bk., Wet pastures are said to coe the 
sheep. 


attrib, as cod’s- 


COEATE. 


Coe, variant of Co, Oés. jackdaw. 
+ Coeate, v. Obs. rare—'. [irreg. f. L. coco, 
to go together, copulate +-ArE.] To copulate. 


1576 Baker Jewell of flealth 64 At the fourth daye..to 
coeate worketh a marueylous matter in Conception. 


Coscal, coeciform, coscum: see C#CAL, etc. 
+ Co-e'dify, v. Obs. [see Co-1.] trans. To 
build together. (Cf Ephes. ii. 22.) 


1579 J. Knewstus Confutation 70a, Ministers of the holic 
word, which..were..coedified with God. 


Co-editor, -ship: see Co- 2b. 

Co-educa'tion. [Co- 3a: of U.S. origin.] 
Education of the two sexcs together in school or 
college. 

1874 E. H. Crarke Sex in Educ. 123 In these pages, co- 


education of the sexes is used in its common acceptation of | 


identical co-education, 1874S. W. Hicainson cdi. 37 Any 
physiologist opposed to co-education. s 

Hence Co-educa‘tional a. 

1881 Wi/Namsfport (Pa.) Sun § Banner VU. No. 3.1 
It is a co-educattonal school. 

Co-effect. [Co- 3.a.] A joint or concomitant 
effect. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf, Nat.i1852) I. 34 Discernment is not 
the cause but concomitant of action, or co-effect of the same 
cause. 19778 Phil. Trans. UXVIII. 490 We shall be em- 
barassed by the degrees of these co-effects. 

Coeffeffe, coeffeoffe. obs. ff. Co-FEOFFEE, 

+ Co-e’fficacy. vare—'. [Co- 3a.] Joint cffi- 
cacy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. /f. iv. xiii. 228 The efficacie 
of these Stars, or coefficacie particular in medications 

+ Co-effi'ciency. vare—'. [f. Co- 3a; cf. next.] 
Joint efficiency, cooperation ; ‘the state of acting 
together to some single end’ (J.). 

1665 GLanvitt Sceps. Sci. xiv, 81 The managing. .of this 


work by the Spirits co-efficiency requires that they be kept 
together without distraction or dissipation. 


Coefficient (kouéfi-fent), a. and sd. [f. Co- 2 
+Ierricient. Cf. F. coefficient sb. In senses A 
and B1 often written with hyphen.] 


A. adj. Cooperating to produce a result. 

1665-6 Phil, Trans. 1.31 Without other Coefficient cause. 

B. 5d. 1. A cocfficient cause; a joint agent or 
factor in producing an effect or result. 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1721 Batty Coefficient, that which 
causes, makes or brings to pass together with another. 
1755 Jounson, Coefficient, That which unites its action 
with the action of another. 1838 De Quincey C, Lams Wks. 
1X. 111 Some marked Originality of character in the writer 
becomes a co-efficient with what he says to a common 
result. 1865 Grote Plato Il, xxiii. 176 Socrates will not 
allow such agencies to be called Causes: he say's that they 
are only co-efficients. 

2. Math. a. Algebra. A number or quantity 
placed (usually) before and multiplying another 
quantity known or unknown. 

{According to Hutton, Vieta, who died in 1603, and wrote 
in Latin, introduced coeficrens in this sense. } 

Tbus in 472+ 2a-x, gis the coefficient of +2, 2 of ax, and 
2a of x. Coefficients are sometimes distinguished as 
numerical (i.e. represented by arithmetical figures) and 
literal \i, e. represented by algebraical letters). 

1708-15 in Kersey. 1721 in Baitey. 1734 Berkevey 
Analyst § 9 Rules for obtaining the fluxions of all other 
products and powers; be the coefficients or the indexes what 
they will. 1775 De Lotme Zug. Const. Introd., The mathe- 
matician.. begins by freeing his equation from co-efficients. 
1875 Topuunter A /evbra i. 4. 1879 S. Hicurey in Cassel/'s 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 292/2, 1 have detected an error in one of 
the numerical coetiicients of the formula. 

b. Physics. A multiplier that mcasures some 
property of a particular substance, for which it is 
constant, while differing for different substances. 

e. g. Cochicient of friction, expansion, torsion, etc. 

1829 Vat. Philos., Optics ii. 4 \Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The 
number 17336 which regulates the refraction of water, is 
called its index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction. 
1871 B. Stewart Heat § 33 Vhe co-efficient of expansion of 
a substance is the expansion for one degree of temperature 
of that quantity of the substance whose length or volume 
was unity at a certain standard temperature. 1879 G. 
Prescorr Sp. Velephone 123 Magnetization .. produces a 
diminution in the coefficient of elasticity iniron wire. 1879 
Tuomsos & Tait Nat. (iil. 1.1. § 300 The relative velocity 
of separation after the impact..to which we give tbe name 
Coefficient of Restitution .. In most modern treatises this 
1s called a ‘coefficient of elasticity’, wbich is clearly a 
mistake. 

C. Differential coefficient: the quantity which 
measures the rate of change of a function of any 
variable with respect to that variable. 

1708-15 Kersey, Cocficient of any generating Term (in 
Geometrical Fluctions) is the Quantity which arises by 
dividing that Term by the generated Quantity. 1855 Wat- 


Lace in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) 1X. 688/2 The expression a 
a 


is called the first differential co-efficient of the function #, 
or the differential co-efficient of the first order, 1875 Tov- 
hunter Diff, Cade. xxvii. 392. 


Coeffi‘ciently, a/v. [f. prec. + -ty.] Ina 
coefficient manner ; by coopcration. 

31818 in Topp; 1828 in Weaster; and in subseq. Dicts. 
Co-effluent, etc.: see Co-. 

Coehorn, cohorn (kéwhgin). JM/. [f. the 
Name of Coehorn (k/horn, i.e. cow-horn), the 
Dutch military enginccr.} A small mortar for 


| 


585 


throwing grenades, introduced by Baron Cochorn. 
In full, coehorn mortar. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4104/2 The 30 Coehorn Mortars.. 
did much damage. 1712 I. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 144 Hurt 
with one of our Grenado-Shels, which broke in the Bark, 
when fir'd out of the Cohorne. 1748 Smotterr Nod. 
Rand. xxxii, The battery..strengthened by two mortars 
and twenty-four cohorns. 1806 A. Duncan Ne/son 48 The 
Mahonesa, of 34 guns, besides cohorns and swivels, 1853 
Stocgvecer Aid. Encycl. s.v., Four inches two-fifths is the 
calibre of the British cochorn, 

b. attrib. 

1746 in Naval Chron. (1799) 1. 5 Ile. .threw some cohorn 
shells, 1765 R. Jones /*treworks 1. 127 For a coehorn 
balloon, let the diameter of the fuze hole be seven-cighths 
of an inch. 1790 Beatson Nav. & ALi, Mem. 1. 383 
cs ship had been three times set on fire by the cohorn 
shells. 


Celacanth (si‘lakenp), a. and sd. Zool. [ad. 
mod.L. Cevacanthus, name of the typical genus, 
f, Gr. xoiA-os hollow + a@av6-a spine.] 

A. adj. Waving a hollow spine ; said of an ex- 
tinct family of fishes. B. s/, A fish of the genus 
Calacauthus or the family Carlacanthide. 

Ilence Colaca‘nthid, a member of the above 
family. Ccelaca‘nthine a. [cf. Catlacauthini, 
Iluxley’s name for the family], pertaining to the 
Celacanths. Colacanthoid, Celacanthons a., 
like, or of the nature of, the Coelacanths. 

186gin Wesster, Calacanth (adj... 

Coelar (silat, a. rare. ‘\Properly ceelar.) 
(f& L. cle, formerly spelt ca/-, sky +-an: cf. 
solar.| Belonging to the sky. 

1855 Battey J/ystic 23 The fused orb. .rolls As theretofore 
upon tts cazlar path. 


Co-elder, -elevate, -elongated, ctc.: sce Co-. 
Ccoelebacy, erron. form of CELIBACY. 


Co-ele‘ction. [Co- 3. Cf. late L. coelectus | 


‘elected together’ (1 Pet. v. 13).] Joint election. 

1611 Speen Aine Yoh 1x. viii. $ 32 (R.) The bishops sent 
..their procurators also, to plead their right of coelection. 

So Co-elect a., jointly elected. Co-ele-ctor, 
joint or fellow-elector. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 206 We appeared at 
the place and time prescribed, together with our Coelectors 
sufficiently summoned, 1836 G. S, Faser Election (1842) 
315 The co-elect Church which is in Babylon saluteth 


you. 

Celelminth (s7lelininp). Zoo/. [f. mod.L. 
Calelmintha, {. Gr. xotd-os hollow + €Apuvs, 
éApuv6- intestinal worm.] One of the Calelmintha, 
the name given by Owen to a division of the En- 
tozoa having a distinct alimentary canal suspended 
in a body-cavity ; a cavitary. 

Hence Colelminthic (sflelmi-npik), @., belong- 
ing to the Cav/e/mzintha. 

1836-9 Owen in Todd Cyc/. Anat. Il. 134/2 The essential 
character of the coelelmintbic structure. 1843 — /nvertedbr. 
an. v, The Celelminthic class of Entozoa. 


|| Celenterata (s/lentéréita), sb. p/. Zool. 
Also coelentera, [mod.L., f. Gr. xotA-os hollow + 
évrep-ov intestine + -a¢a, pl. neut. of -d/z5, -ATE.] 

1. One of the primary groups into which Leuckart, 
followed by others, divided the Animal Kingdom. 
As constituted by him, the group contains animals 
possessing a digestive cavity with which a pe- 
tipheral system of canals frequently cominunicates, 
with prehensile organs disposed in a circle round 
the mouth, and all, or nearly all, provided with 
thread-cclls or nematocysts: divided into Cteno- 
phora, Actinozoa (corals, sca-anemones) and “Hy- 
drozoa. 


1872 H. Seencer Princ. Psychol, 1.1. ii. 6 Where there 
is extremely little power of generating motion, as among.. 
the inferior Coelenterata, there is nonervous system, 1878 
Ber Gegenbaner's Comp. Anat. 79 Vhey call to mind the 
stinging cells of the Coelenterata. 

2. In later classifications the lower of the two 
subdivisions of the Metazoa, distinguished from the 
Ca@bomaTa by having an intestinal canal but no 
body-cavity or ceelome. In addition to the pre- 
ceding. the /ortfera or Sponges are placed in it. 

1888 RottEstTon & Jackson Animal Life 712. 

Celenterate (s’lentéret , a. and 5d. [f. as 
prec.] A. adj. Belonging to the Celenterata. 
B. sb. A member of the Calenserata. 

1872 If. Svencer Princ. Psychol. 1. v. iii. 522 Among the 
higher cazlenterate creatures, 1888 Rottrstos & Jackson 


elnim, Life 713 A development never attained in any Coz- 
lenterate. 


Celenteric (s/lente‘rik), a. [f. as prec. +-1c.] 
Belonging to the digestive cavity and system of 
the Celenterata, 


1875 tr. Schmidt's Desc. § Darw. 31 The so-called Coelen- 
teric apparaus. 


Coelest, coelestial, coelestine, etc.: see CEL-. 

Ceeliac (s7'litk), a. (and 5.) Also 7-S -ack, 
cel-. {ad. L. caviac-us, a. Gr. xotAcaxds belonging 
to the belly; also, suffering in the bowels, fi 
xoXia belly, bowels (f. «otAos hollow’. Cf. F. 
caliague in Cotgr. celiac, celiagute).] 


Cai LOMATOUS. 


A. adj. Of or belonging to the belly, or cavity 
of the abdomen. 

Cafiac artery or axis, a thick short branch issuing from 
the aorta just below the diaphragm, and giving off the 
coronary, hepatic, and splenic arteries. t Callac passion 
or flux a kind of chronic flux of the intestines. Cardiac 
plexus, that process of the solar plexus which surrounds the 
cutliac axis. Cardiac canal, in crinoids, a canal which rut. 
into the arms from the cuzloma or body-cavity. 

1662 J. CHano.er Van fJelinmont's Oriat, 222 Yn the Ca- 
liack or belly passion, the Pylorus ts never shut. 1681 tr. 
Willis Rem. Med. Wks. NVocab., Celta. vessels, Vessels 
belonging to the belly. 1713 Cuesetpen lat. (1726) 104 
Immediately below the diaphragm urises the cuzliac urtery 
from the uorta. 1836 Toou Cych, Anat. 1. 194/1 The caliac 
artery, called, also, cacliuc aais, is one of the largest and 
shortest of the vessels given off by the abdominal aortas, 
1836 MacGitiiveay tr. Mranboldt's Tras. xv. 197 Wt attacks 
..the cocliac plexus of the abdominal nerves. 1877 His- 
Ley Anat. Juz. An. ix. 586 Vhe subtentacular and cocliac 
canals communicate with channels iu the perivisceral Yssuc. 

+ B. 5b. Caliac passion. 

166: Lovee (/7yst. Anine, & Alin. 76 Vie spleen fof a he. 
goat] rosted helpeth the cacliack. 

+ Celi‘acal, a. O/s. [f. as pree. + -At.] = prec. 

1615 Crooxe Body of d/an 99 The branches of the Gare 
Vein and the Cocliacall Arterie. 1634 T. Jotunson tr 
Parey’s Wks, 115 Other branches of the eccliacull arteries. 
1727 Bravtey Fam, Dict. s.v. Flux, Vhe Courliscal is 
Flux of the Belly, wherein the Substances are evacuated 
when but half digested. 

Coelibate: see CELIBATE. 

Ceeli-colist. Ch. Hist. [f. 1.. celrcola heaven- 
worshipper (f. cx/tevr (formerly written ca'/i7) sky, 
heaven + coléve to worship, etc.) +1ST.] One of a 
sect of the fourth and fifth centuries who were 
reputed to worship the heavens. 

1856 J. H. Newman Cad/ista 170 A Magian never can 
become a Greek, ora Greck a Calicolist. : 

+ Coeli-genous, a. Obs.-° [f. L. cetigen-cs, 
formerly spelt cadigen-us (f. cal-cm sky, heaven 
+ -genus -born)+-oUs.] iWeaven-born. 

3730-6 in Baitey. 1775 in Asu. 

Ceelio- \s7‘lio , before a vowel cceli-, combining 
form of Gr. xo:Ata belly. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Anut. IV. 1107/2 The nucleated bands 
of the sympathetic, containing one or two cazlio-spinal 
tubules. 

Celo-! (silo), before a vowel ccel-, combining 
form of Gr. «otdos hollow, in various scientific 
tcrms, as Ceelodont, a. [Gr. d50vs, dd0vr- tooth], 
hollow-toothed (epithet of certain  lizard-like 
reptiles as distinguished from the /leodont or 
solid-toothed). Ca@lorrhi:zous, a. [Gr. pia 
root], having hollow roots. Cclorrhy‘ncous, a. 
(Gr. pryxos beak], hollow-beaked (Syud. Soc. /ex.). 
+ Colostomy [ad. Gr. xoAocropia, f. aropa 
mouth], hollowness of voice (cl. CELOsTOMY . 
Also C&LACANTH, CGSLOSPERM, etc. 

1678 Puittirs (App.), Coelostomic, a speaking with a 
hollow voice. 1727 Art of speaking in Publick 64 (Jod.) 
There is another vice of speaking... which the Gra:cians have 
called ca:lostomy ; it consists in mumbling, when a man 
does not open his mouth wide enough for his words. 

Ceelo-*, properly cselo-, combining form of 
L. cxlum, long spelt ca/unz sky, heavens, as in 
Ceelometer [see -METER], see quot. Ccelo- 
naviga‘tion, a term proposed for navigation by 
observation of the heavens (opp. to gvo-vavigalion . 


_ 1883 Fisherics Exhib. Catat. 30 Ca:lometer for tllustrut- 
nautical Astronomy. 


celoma: sce C&LOME. 

| Ceelomata s71é»-mata), sd. /. Zool. [mod.L., 
pl. neut. of *celomatus, f£. Gr. xothkapar- hollow, 
cavity: see C&Lomg. |For formation, cf. Gr, dow- 
Haros, etc. ] The name given by Ray Lankester 
to the higher of his two subdivisions of Enterozoa 
. = Metazoa\, including all of thesc that have a 
ceelome or body-cavity, distinct from the enteric 
or intestinal cavity (the other subdivision being 
that of the C@:LENTERATA), It comprises all the 
more highly devcloped animals, including J ese. 

1877 FE. Ray Lankester in QO. Yral. Micros, Sc. XVVI. 
441. 1883 — in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 633.1 The Calomata, 
one of the two great grades .. into which the higher ani. 
mals, or E:nterozoa as distinguished from the Protozoa, are 
divided. 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim, Life 333 The 
Coelomata include the phyla Chordata, Vollusca, .irthro- 
poda, Echinodermata, together with | erzes. 

Celomate (sZlowmet), a. & sb. [f. prec. + -ATE.] 

A. adj. Having a cawlome or bedy-eavity dis- 
tinct from the intestinal cavity; belonging to the 
Calomata. B. sb. A coclomate antmal. 

1883 Ray Lanxester in Zucyc/ Brit, XVI. 633.1 The 
Mollusea agree in being Caclomate wth the phyla Verie 
brata, Platyhelmia, e1c. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson - fain. 
Life 713 \t is not likely vhat Cocloimate forms are derived 
from Coelenterare. : ‘ 

Celomatic (s/lomartik,, a. [f Gr. xorkwpar- 
stem of koikwpa (see CuLOME + 1¢.] Pertaining 
to a caslome ; CE&Lowic. 

1878 Beit Geecubaner’s nat. 216 The two crlonratic 
tubes nipped off from the enteron gradually increase in size. 

Celomatous (s/lévmates), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ovs.] = C&LOMATEK a, 


CaiLOME. 


Ceelome, ccelom (s7‘léum, -pm). Zool. Also 
in Lat. form coelo‘ma. [ad. Gr. xofAwya a hollow, 
cavity, f. xofAes hollow.) The body-cavity of 
a celomate animal, 

1878 Bett Gegendauer’s Anat. 135 The cirri.. enclose 
a continuation of the ccelom, so that the perienteric fluid 
can enter into them, 1879 tr. Hfaeckel’s Evol. Maun 1. 
ix. 260 We will in future call this cavity the celoma. 1888 
Ro teston & Jackson Anim. Life 333 A cavity or asystem 
of cavities or channels, known as the coelome. 

Celomic (silemik), a [f. Ca@LomeE + -1¢.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a ccelome. 

1881 A. M. Marsnact in ¥rxd, Mlicrosc. Sc. Jan. 73 The 
separation of the layers of the mesoblast so as to give rise to 
a ceelomic cavity. 1885 Athengum 11 Apr. 474/2 The shell 
glands of the phyllopods.. have no coelomic openings. 

Celosperm (s7‘losp5im). Zot. [f. Gr. eotdo-s 
hollow + omépya seed.) 

1. The seed of some umbelliferous plants, which 
is curved longitudinally so as to be concave on 
the inner surface. 

2. An umbelliferous plant having such a seed. 

1864 WessTER cites HENSLow. 


Celospermous (s/losp31mas), a. Zot. [f. 
prec. +-0us.] Hollow-seeded ; having the seed, or 
seed-like fruit, hemispherical, and excavated on 
the flat side, as in coriander. 7yeas. Bot. 1866. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. 146 The seeds being in some 
cases coelospermous in the central flowers. 

Co-emanation, -embed, -embody: see Co-. 

Coement, ccemetery, obs. ff. Cr-. 

+ Coeminency. Os. [see Co- 3a.) Equal 
eminence. 

_ 1621 R. Jounson IVay to Glory 39 The glory of Christ is 
illustrious. .in his eminency of Heaven, in his preheminency 
of Angels, in coeminency with his Father. 

Co-emperor, -employ: see Co-. 

Coemption (ko,em¥fan). [ad. L. coemption-ent 
the action of purchasing together, buying up.] 

1. The buying up of the whole supply of any 
comimodity in the markct. 

The first quotation appears to show that Chaucer undcr- 
stood Boethius's coemzptio as meaning ‘joint purchase’. 

¢ 1374 CHAucER Boeth. 1. iv. 15 Coempcioun pat is to seyn 
comune achat or bying to-gidere pat were establissed vpon 
people by swiche a manere imposicioun as who so bou3te a 
busshel corn he moste 3eue be Kyng pe fiftepart. 7e.xrtzs. 
Whan it was in be soure hungry tyme bere was establissed 
or cried greuous and inplitable coempcioun pat. .schulde. . 
endamagen al be prouince of compaigne. 1625 Bacon £ss. 
Riches (Arb.) 239 Monopolies, and Coemption of Wares for 
Resale, where they are not restrained, are great Meanes 
to enrich. 1695 Lp. Preston Soeth. 1. 18 The whole 
Province of Campania had like to have been ruin’d by an 
Imposition upon the People, which pass’d under the Name 
of a Coemption. ae , 

2. Romain Law. A form of civil marriage con- 
sisting in a mutual fictitious sale of the two parties. 
The same form of fictitious sale was also employed 


by women in certain ‘fiduciary’ transactions. 

1677 R. Dixon wo Testaments 551 Coemption, the man 
asking the woman if she would be willing to be the mother 
of the Family, and she answering she is willing; and the 
Woman asking the Man..and he answering he is willing. 
1688 R. Home Armoury 1, 226 2. 1864 Maine Avc. Law 
v. (1876) 154 The higher form of civil marriage, which was 
called Coemption. 1880 Muirneap tr. /ustit. Gaius 1. 
§115 a, Fiduciary coemption was also had recourse to of old 
to enable a woman to make a will. 

Hence Coemptional, a. [L. coemptzdnal-is], re- 
lating to coemption. Coemptiona'tor [L.], one 
who enters into a coemption, Coe-mptive a., of 
the nature of coemption. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Coentptional, which is often in 
buying, or a buying together. 1875 Poste Gaixs 1. comm. 
(ed. 2) 107 Bondage was the result of mancipation by a 
parent or coemptionator. J/é7d. 1. § 123 If it is asked in 
what respect coemptive conveyance differs from mancipa- 
tion, the answer is this, that coemption does not reduce to 
a servile condition. 1880 MutrHeap tr, /ustit. Gaius. § 118 
She..stands to her coemptionator in the position of a 
daughter who is married to him. 

Co-enact, -enactor: see Co-. 

Coena‘culous, a. [f. L. céaczel-um | erroneously 
spelt caw-) dining- or supping-room +-ous.} That 
eats suppers ; supper-loving. 

1825 L. Hunt Bacchus in Tuscany 479 People grossly 
coenaculous, 

| Cenanthium (snz'npidm). Bot. Obs. [mod. 
L. ‘proposed by Nees von Esenbeck), f. Gr. Kowv-us 
common + av6-os flower.}] A name applied to a 
dilated floral axis destitute of calycine intcgu- 
ments, bearing flowers on its upper surface, as in 
Dorstenia and Ficus. 

1857 Henrrey Zen, Bot. § 136 Cocnanthium of the Fig ; 
the flowers inside the excavated fleshy receptacle. 

|| Coenzsthe'sia. = next. [cf AN#STHESIA.] 

1885 I’. W. Myers in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 240 His coenes- 
thesia or the sum of the obscure sensations of his whole 
physical structure. 

|| Cenzsthesis (siméspz'sis). Psychol. Also 
coenesthesis, cen-. [f. Gr. xow-os common + 
aig@nais sensation, perception. Cf. F. cénesthésze.} 
The general sense or fecling of cxistence arising 
from the sum of bodily impressions, as distinct 
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from the definite sensations of the special senses ; 
the vital sense. 
1837 Sir W. Hamitton Lect, Metaph. (1877) U1, xxvii. 157 
| The Vital sense receiving from various authors various 
synonyms, as coenaesthesis, common feeling, vital feeling, 
etc. 1882 J. Sutty ///usions 197 Tbat mass of organic 
feelings which constitutes what is known as coenzsthesis, 
or vital sense. 1882 tr. Asbot’s Dis. Mentory u. 108 The 
undefined consciousness, the product of all the vital pro- 
cesses, constituting bodily perception. . which is expressed in 
one word—the ccenesthesis. 
Co-enamour, -endear: see Co-. 
Coenation, var. of CENATION, Oés, 
Co-endu're, v. (Co- 1.} zztr. To endure 
together or along with, Hence Co-endwring 
pil. a., lasting together w7th, of equal duration. 
1801 Month, Mag. X11. 576 To religion and to learning a 
service has been rendered co-enduring with their influence. 
1864 Pusey Lect, Daniel viii. 480, His empire is to be co- 
extensive with the world, coenduring with time. 
Cenenchym (snenkim). Zoo/. Also -yme, 
and in L. form coene‘nechyma. [f. Gr. xoww-ds 
common + éyxvpa infusion.) a. The calcareous 
frame-work by which a number of corallites are 
united into one corallum. b. The common or 
soft flesh (coenosarc) of a compound Anthozoan. 
1875 Huxiey Anat. fu. An. (1877) 155 (Coradlina\, A 
substance formed by the calcification of the coenosare which 
is termed coenenchyma. 1884 SepGwick tr. Claus’ Elen. 
Text-bk. Zool, 227 Asa rule the individuals are imbedded 
in a common body mass the coenenchym, and their gastric 
cavities communicate more or less directly, so that the juices 
acquired. . penetrate into the collected stock. 
Co-enflame, -engage, -enjoy: see Co-. 
Ceeno- (si‘no), before a vowel coen-, combining 
form of Gr. xovds common, as in Cenogamy 
(Gr. -yayia, yapos marriage], community of hus- 
bands or wives. Cceno'podous a. [Gr. 7065- foot], 
equal-footed or -limbed (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Coeno- 
type, a common type (of an organism); cf. avche- 
type ; thence Ceenoty’pic a. Also the following. 


Ceno’biarch. (ad. late Gr. xoiwoBiapyx-ys, 
f. xowdBt-oy C@NOBIUM + -apxns ruler.) The 
head of a coenobium or convent. 

1721 in BaiLey: 1775 in As. 


Cenobite, cenobite (sfnobsit, se‘noboit). 
{ad. late L. canobita, f. canobiums; see below. 
Cf. F. céuobite. (In this word, and its cognates, 
English usage prefers ca- to ce-.\} A member of 
a religious order living in a community ; opposed 
to an azchoret, who lives in solitude. 

1638 Meve Wes. ut. 688 Coenobites which live in 
society. 1776-88 Ginnon Deci. §& /. xxxvii.(R.), The monks 
were divided into two classes: the coenobites..and the an- 
achorets, 1841 Expninstone /fist, Zndia I. 109 The pro- 
gress from single monks to cenobites, 1856 STaney Szvai 
& Pai.1,i. 50 The anchorites and coenobites were drawn 
by the sight of these wild mountains. Rot. 

attrib, 1819 O. Rev. XXII. 63 The coenobite, it was 
argued, was preferable to the solitary life. 1876 M,. Davies 
Unorth. Lond, 156 The conobite brethren. 

Ceenobitic, cen- (sfnobi'tik, sen-), a. [f. prec. 
+-1c: cf. F. cénobitégue.) Pertaining to a cceno- 
bite ; relating to, or of the nature of, a monastic 
community. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. E-rentp. Pref. p 35 In the Coeno- 
biticke life of the first Christians .. they had all things in 
common. 1834 CoLeripce Lit. Rent. 31 May, The old 
coenobitic establishments of England. 1875 Stunss Const. 
Hist. 1, viii. 23x Churches which had lost much of the 
cenobitic character. 

Cenobi'tical, cen-, 2. 
Of a ccenobitic character. 

1636 James in /ter Lanc. (1845) Introd. 61 After they 
became cenobitical. 1826 Scott dztig. v, On Tuesday..I 
hold a ccenobitical symposion at Monkbarns. 1868 M. 
Parison Academ. Org. § 5.154 The founder had before 
him the caznobitical establishments of the West. 

Hence Ceenobitically adv. 

1853 Turner Dow, Archit. 111. vi. 194 The inhabitants 
did not live ccenobitically. 

Cenobitism, cen- (s/noboiti.z’m, sen-) [f. 
Ca@nopits + -1sM.) The practice or system of 
ecenobites. 

1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encycl 1. 221/2 In the form of 
cenobitism it was entirely unknown. 1889 Sfectafor 26 
Oct., The essence of the rule is a solitary life, broken only 
on great occasions by a concession to coznobitism. 

|| Cenobium, cen- (szndvbidm). 2. cceno- 
bia. [late L. canobium, a. Gr. xowwdProy life in 
coinmunity, (in eccl. writers) convent, neut. of 
xowéPios living in community, f. cowds common + 
Bios life, way of living.] 

1. =Canosy. 

1817 Kirsy & Sv. Extomol, (1828) 11. xvi. 23 The regiment 
leaves its quarters, or..monks their Coznobium. 1860 Sad. 
Rev. X. 360/2 Mr. Price, who has quitted the ccenobium. 

2. Bot. a. The multilocular fruit of Zadzate and 
Boraginacee. b. A structure formed by the union 
of a number of cells, constituting a stage in the life- 
history of certain Algze. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cenobium, such fruits as those of 
labiates, borageworts, etc., which consist of several distinct 
lobes, not terminated by a style or stigma. 1882 VinES 


{f. as prec. +-AL.] 


COEQUAL. 


Sachs's Bot. 252 A number of cells unite to form the so- 
called Coenobium. 

3. Zool. A cluster of many unicellular animals, 
7, e. of ‘colonial’ Protozoa in which the individuals 
remain in organic connexion. 

1888 A thenzum 29 Dec. 886/2 It was shown that its zoo- 
spores may sometimes escape as cvenobia, like a degenerate 
Volvocinean which has exchanged the motile for the fixed 
condition. 

Cenoblast (sino;blast). Zool. [f. Gr. xowds 
common + BAaorés germ, after Ger. coezzoblastent, 
Marshall.} The name given by W. Marshall of 
Leipzig, to the embryonic tissue, supposed by him 
to give origin eventually to the endoderm and 
mesoderm in the Sponges. 

1883 Zool. Rec. for 1882, 8 (Abstr. Marshalls paper) 
The contents (called ‘coenoblast’) of the segmentation- 
cavity. , 

Hence Cenobla'stic a. 

1885 Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. XXUL. 85 Filled up 
solidly by a ‘ coenoblastic’ membrane. 

Ceenoby, cenoby (sinobi, se‘n-). [ad. late L. 
ceuobiun; see above.) A conventual establish- 
ment. 

ax1475tr. 7. & Aempis’s Jinit.1. iii, Pere wolde not be. .so 
muche dissolucion in cenobies and monasteries. 1610 Hor- 
LAND Camden's Brit. 1. 603 Great Coenobies were built for 
them, so called of their communion of life. 1646 Buck 
Rich. 171, 68 (R.) Stones brought from that demolished 
cenoby. 1882-3 ScHarr Eucycl. Relig. Knowl, t. 241 He 
. established twelve such cenobies in the neighbourhood. 

| Coencecium (sénz‘fidm). Zool, [mod.L. f. 
Gr. xow-és common + oixos house.} ‘The common 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa; a poly- 
pary. ; 

1872 NicHoLtson Padvont. 192 The only element of the 
Polyzoa with which the palzontologist is concerned is the 
external investment of the colony—the ‘ccena:cium” or 
‘polyzoarium’. 1881 V1NES in Nature No. 620. 463 Coe- 
noeclum.. Applicable alike to the ‘ Frond’, or ‘ Polyzoary’, 
of Fenestella, Polypora, Phyllopora, or Synocladia: or to 
tbe associated Zocecia and their connecting ‘interstitial 
tubuli’, of Ceriopora, Hyphasmapora, and Archzopora. 

Hence Ceenee‘cial a., Coene:cie a., of or pertain- 
ing to a coencecium. 

1881 Nature XX1V.95 The close similarity of the Silu- 
rian with the later forms, in the habit of coeneecic growth, 

Ceenosare (sinosiik), Zool. [f. Gr. koivd-s 
common + gap, gapx- flesh.] The common living 
basis or ‘ flesh’ by which the several individuals 
forming a compound zoophyte, or polypidom, are 
united together. 

1849 Murcuison Siduria App. 539 Chitinous investment, 
surrounding the coenosare and polype. 1888 RoLLeston & 
Jackson Axim. Life 245 The hydrosome consists of a num- 
ber of hydranths or nutritive zooids collectively forming the 
trophosome, and connected to one another by a branching 
coenosarc. 

Cenosa‘real, a. Zool. [f. prec. + -aL.} Of 
or pertaining to the ccenosarc, as in c@zzosarcal 
caial, tube, ete. 

1879-88 RoLieston & Jackson Axim. Life 246 The pro- 
ducts of digestion. .areconveyed along the coenosarcal tube, 
through branches, stems and roots, in brief, through the 
whole hydrophyton, 

Ccenosarcous, a. Zool. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Characterized by having a ccenosarc; of the nature 
of a coenosarc. 

+ Coeno'se, a. Obs.—° f[ad. L. cxuds-zs (er- 
roneously caz-) filthy, f. c#enus mud, filth.) 
‘Filthy, muddy’ (Bailey 1731 Voi. II). So + Ce- 
no'sity, [L. arzdsttas], ‘filthiness’ (Bailey 1721). 

Ceno'steal, cz. [f. next+-aL.}] Of or per- 
taining to a ccenosteum. 

| Ceenosteum (szng'stiim). Zool. [f. Gr. 
xov-és common + d6eTéovy bone.] The common 
calcareous skelcton of the Hydrocorallina, a divi- 
sion of the Hydrozoa, as of millepore coral. 

1880 MoseLey Zool. Challenger Exped. vu. 12 The hard 
tissue is here termed caxosteum to distinguish it from the 
Anthozoan coral/um, 1888 Rotieston & Jackson Azzezi. 
Life 776 Stylasteridae: Coenosteum arborescent. z 

Coenure (sfniui). Zool. [ad. mod L. cwutrus 
(more common than the Eng. form), f. Gr. soi-cs 
common + ovpé tail, so called from the single body 
with many heads.] The ‘many-headed bladder- 
worm’; the hydatid which produces the disease 
ealled staggers in sheep; it is the cystic stage or 
larva of 7@uia cenurus, one of the tapeworms of 
the dog. bs 

1847 Craic, Cannre..Hydatides which infest the brain of 
sheep. 1876 Beneden’s Anim. Parasites 99 ‘The Coenurus 
of the sheep causes giddiness, and becomes fatal to the 
animal which harbours it. 1888 RoLteston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 326 ‘There are 300 to 400 heads in Coenurus, 

Coepe., obs. form of Cope. - 

Co-epi'scopacy. “are. [after L. co-cpiscopatus, 
f. co-episcopus co-bishop.] The position of co- 
bishop, joint bishophood. 

1644 Jessor Angel of Eph. 44 Austin .. yeelded to under- 
take..the burthen of Coepiscopacie with Valerius. 


Coequal (ko,z*kw9l), a. and 56. [f. Co- 2 and 
3b+kquan. Cf. L. cowgzdlis of equal age, com- 
panion in age, and F. co¢ga/.] 


. 


COEQUAL. 


A. adj. 

1, Equal zvéth (+ ¢o, unto) one anothcr or others ; 
of the same rank, powcr, importance, value, etc. 
(Usually of persons or their attributes.) 

1460 J. Russett Bh. Nurture ro12 in Babecs Bk. 186 
Bishoppe Marques & erle coequalle. 1549 Sk. Cow. 
Prayer, Athan. Creed, ‘The whole three Persons be co- 
eternal together and co-equal. 1557 Nortu tr. Gueuara's 
Diall 180 a/2 We are not coequal vnto them in vertue. 
1sgr SHaks. 1 //en. VJ, v. i. 33 If once he come to be a 
Cardinall, Hee’l make his cap coequall with the Crowne. 
1699 PomFret Poems, On the General Conflagration (R.\, 
Ineffable, coequal three. 1875 Lowett /’oet. Wks. (1879) 
458 Here were men (co-equal with their fate) Who did 
great things. 1882 Farrar £arly Chr. 1. 380 The co-eternal 
and co-equal Son. 

+2. Of the same age, coeval. Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antiebr. 1. ii, 111 The highest 
mentioner of it is Vincentius Tibaritanus, co-equall with 
Cyprian. 

3. Of equivalent extent, cocxtensive zozt/. 

1853 G. Jounston Nat. /Jist. E. Bord. 1.2 The district 
is almost coequal with the ancient bishopric of Lindisfarne. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. t. App. 544 Vhese elements are 
bog hcn = with the original substance of the nation, 

BAe, 


1. One who is the equal of another. 

1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1 592) 680 God calleth the 
shepheard that 1s smitten, his fellow or coequall. 1657 
W. S, Schism: Dispach't 162 A denial of Appeals to Co- 
equals in Authority. a 1864 Lanpor Wés. (1868) 11. 56/2 
Conquerors of Time, heirs and coequals of Eternity. 

+ 2. One of the same age, a coeval. Ods. 

1631 Gouce Gad’s Arrows v. § 17. 429 Those warlike 
sports.. were practiced by Cyrus when he was a youth, and 
by his coequals and play-fellowes. F 

+ Coequal, v. Ofs. [f. the adj.] 

1. trans. To be or become coequal with (another). 

1s99 Nasne Leuten Stuffe (1871) 56 They cannot march 
cheek by jow! with her, or coequal her. 1604-14 S. 
Graname) in Farr S. P. Fas. £ (1848) 26 ‘That ill Coequals 
still The greatest ill in hell. 

2. Yo make equal with (another). 

1588 i Harvey Disc. Probleme 1, 8 Rahbi Elias.. lately 
coequalled in a manner with the very prophet Eliah himself. 
1602 Warner 4/b, Eng. 1X. lii. (1612) 235 Gods Cou’nant 
with the Patriarchs and extending to their Seede, Vs Gen- 
tiles to coequall, is a Primate of our Creede. 

Coequality (koukwo'liti). [fas prec. +-1Ty.] 
The state or condition of being coequal. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Adbus.u1. 102 Familiaritie, or coequal- 
litie doth euer bring,contempt. 1597 Hooker Eced. Pol. 
v. (1617) 266 The coequalitie and coeternitie of the Sonne 


‘with the Father was denyed. 1773 J. ALEEN Seri. St. 


Mary's Oxf. 17 His coequality, coeternity and consub- 
stantiality with the Father. 1865 7é:mes 6 Sept. 8 He can- 
not be admitted to any coequality, social or political. 

Coe‘qualize, v. rare. [f. CoEQUuAL + -1ZE.] 
trans. ‘To make coequal. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert frav. 193 [The Hindoo widow] is 
forced to be partaker in her Husbands destinie, till Atropos 
witha dull Knife coequalizes her warm composure with her 
mates infecting carcase. : 

Coequally (ko7kw9li), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a coequal manner or degree. 

5 Case of Affucrs 2 Parties, Orders, or States, co- 
equally authorised in the power of acting with the Head. 
18s0 Lyncu Theo. Trinad viii. 142 Truth and love are co- 
equally influential. 

Coe'qualness. rare—°. =CorQuaxity. 

1727-31 in Bairey vol. Il. 1775 in Asn. 
+Coequate, Coequa'ted, ///. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. cogzat-tus, pa. pple. of covgudre to make equal 
with another.] Made equal with something else. 
In coeguate or coeguated anomaly, the true or 
equated anomaly of a planet; see ANOMALY. 

1592 R. D. //yfuerot.50 The cozquated andsmoothe plaine. 
pee SHER Sertuon 50, God is made the cozquate object 
of the whole body of Divinitie. 1676 Hactecy in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) 1. 230 If the angle of cozquate ano- 
maly be acute. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astrow. 1. 381 ASL 
the Coequate Anomaly. /éid. 1. 390 The coequated Anomaly. 
1769 Lucycl. Brit. 111. 549/2 s.v. Astrononiy, The planet's 
distance from it [the aphelion}..is called its true or co- 
equaled anomaly. 

+ Coequa‘tion. Olds. rare. [sb. of action f. 
L. cowguare to make equal with one another: cf. 
Co- 3a, and Equatioy.] The action of making 
coequal or of equalizing together. 

1471 Riptey Comp. Alch. w. in Ashm. (1652) 144 Or of 
ee a coequacyon as other tells. a@169: BoyLe 

Wes. V1. mo (R.) If all the extant parts of a {physical] 
Superficies be so depressed to a level with the rest, that 
there is a cozquation, if 1 may so speak, made of all the 
superficial parts of a body. 

t Co-e-quipage. Ols. rare—'. [see Co- 3 a.] 
Mutual equality or correspondence. See EQuIPAGE. 

1650 B. Diseolliminini 15 How these three should have 
been studiously carryed on in a true Co-equipage, or cor- 
reference one to the other; so that they might .. mutually 
promote each other to the conclusion of the worke. 


t+ Co-e-quitate, v. Ols-° [f. Co. 1+ L. 
equital- ppl. stem of eguitére to ride on horseback. ] 

o ride together. 1623 in CockERAM, 
Coerbuille, variant of Cu!R-BovILLt. 

Coerce (ko,51s), v. In 5 ?coherce. [ad. L. 
coercére to shut in, restrain, confine, f. co- together 
+ arcére to shut up, restrain, keep off, prevent. 
F. had cohercier, -er, coercer in 14-16th c., whence 
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the example of coherce in 1475 (if this is not a mis- 
print for Comert, the ordinary word at that timc).] 

1, ¢vans. To constrain or restrain (a voluntary or 
moral agent) by the application of superior force, 
or by authority resting on force ; to constrain to 
compliance or obcdience by forcible means; ‘to 
keep in order by force’ (J.). Also adso/. 

1659 [see Corrcinc). @1680 Butter Rew. (1759) 1. 78 
When an old Proverb, or an End of Verse Could more, 
than all our Penal Laws, coerce. 1726 AyLirre Parere. 
290 The Punishments .. sufficient to coerce this profligate 
sort of Men. a1734 Nort Lives 111. 125 To coerce the 
crowds and keep order. 1858 FRoune //ist, ug. U1. xvi. 

74 When they were able, coercing the voters with a high 

and. 1863 neLanxe Crimea (1877) 1. vii. 105 He was 
charged to coerce, and not to persuade. 1875 Jowett Pato 
(ed, 2) V. gor States of discord, in which.. the subjects 
always obey against their will, and have to be coerced. 

b. (with the action of the agent as object). 

1856 Froupe //ést. Eng. 1. 259 Having the advantage of 
numbers, they coerced the entire proceedings. 1866 Rocrrs 
Agric. & Prices 1. xxviii. 669 Tenants. .able to offer a very 
vigorous and sustained resistance to any attempts made to 
coerce their labour. 

¢e, absol, To use coercive measures in government. 
Cf. CoEKcion 2. 

1833 Patmerston Sf. /rish Coercion 21 Mar., There is the 
difference between us and Metternich or the Pope; we 
ccerce as they do, but then we redress grievances as they do 
not. 1885 Academy 14 Nov. 319/2 ‘Coerce, coerce’, was 
dinned into Thomas Drummoiid’s ears by coercion-reared 
officials. 

2. Const. a. To compel or force ¢o do anything. 

(The first quot. inay be a misprint for colterte, used else- 
where as on p. 38.) 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 69 The duc..wyth hys felyshyppe were 
coherced to take the Bastyle for herdeffence. 1848 Lytron 
Harold v. 254 To have coerced those warriors to march. 

b. To force 27/0 (au action or state). 

@ 1853 Robertson Serw, Ser. 11. iii. (1872) 41 Coerce the 
particulars of faith into exact coincidence with a formal 
creed. 1876 GreEN Short /Zist. iv. 206 The Scotch barons 
.. were coerced into submission. 

+3. To subject to restraint in the matter of. rare. 

1780 Burke Sf, Bristol prev. to Election Wks. 111. 377 
Therefore the debtor is ordered .. to be cverced his liberty 
until he makes payment. 

4. To enforce or effect by compulsion. (U..S.) 

@ 1850 Catnoun IVés. (1874) Il. 27 The arm of despotism 
.-could not have coerced its execution more effectually. 
1864 WesstTeR, To coerce obedience, to coerce compliance 
with the conditions of a contract. 1877 [see Coercen]. 

+5. To enforce (anything) 0 any one. rare. 

1790 Catn. GranamM Lett, Educ. 317 Represented as divine 
truths, and coerced on the human mind under the pains and 
penalties of death in this world, and damnation in the neat. 

+Coe'rceate, v. Obs. rare—). [irreg. f. L. 
coercé-re COERCE+-ATE. Cf. coeate.] trans. To 
restrain, check, keep in order. 

1657 Tomuinson Renox’s Disp. 646 Use purges to co- 
erceate the. .humours. 

Coerced (ko,d1st), Ap/. a. [f. CoERCEv. + -ED.] 
Constraincd, compelled by force ; cnforced ( U.S.). 

1836 J. T. Leaver Sf, //0, Comm. 23 June, The landlord 
is followed to the poll by his tenants—a submissive train of 
coerced electors. 1877 Burroucus 7a-ration 18 Equally 
entitled to the aid of coerced loans. 

+Coe‘rcement. Os. rare—'. [fas prec. + 
-MENT.] Constraint, application of force. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary u. (1625) 120 Unto men that 
are of meane spirit, to such as be naturally touched with 
any bad or vile coercement. 

+ Coe‘rcent, 2. Obs. rare—*, [ad. L. coercént- 
em pr. pple. of coercére to COERCE.] Constraining. 

1660 T. WiLLsForD Seales Coinmerce A iv b, To attract 
exiled men ‘as brothers) either with a coercent or an obligent 
Fraternity. 

Coercer (ko,S:1s01). [f. Comrnce v. +-ER.] Onc 
who coerces. 

B11 Monthly Rev. UXVI. 467 The two conquerors of 
Italy, and coercers of the Popes. 1845 Moztey &ss. (1878) 
1. 1€6 The coarse vigour and teeming animal life of heresy 
never made the coercer shrink or flag. 

Coercible (ko,d-4sib’l), 2. [f. as prec. + -1BLE.] 

1. ‘That can be coerced. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Coercible, which may be bridled 
or restrained. 1721 in BaiLey. 1755 in JOHNSON. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. VAN1. 171 The tradesman .. is a coercible 
meinher of the community. 

2. Of gascs. Compressible ; sometimes, in recent 
usc, condensible. 

1777 De Macettan Glass Appar. Min. Waters 46 The 
other elastic but likewise coercible fluid which we call de- 
phlogisticated air [nitrogen]. . 

Coe'rcibleness. Coercible quality. 

1864 in WessTER ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Coercing (kod:1sin), vb/. sé. 
-ING!,]  Constraining, forcing. 

1659 Sir H. Vane in Burtou’s Diary (1828) 1V. 329 It is 
a coercing the conscience. 

Coercion (ko,3'1fan’. Forms: 5-6 cohercion, 
-yon, 6 cohersion, 6-7 coertion, 6- coercion. 
[a. OF. cohercion, cohertion (mod.¥. coercion), 
ad. L. coerclidnem, coertiénem, in medixval spell- 
ing ¢oercionem, a by-form (on the analogy of the 
simple arcére, arctum, arctiénem) of coercition-ent, 
f. coercit- ppl. stem of coercére to restrain, coerce. 

The current spelling is deceptive, suggesting formation 
from coerce+-ion, ‘This no doubt led to the retention of 


[f. CoERcE wv. + 


COERCIONIST. 


the ¢ when all other words with the mediaeval spelling 
-cion, were altered to the Latin type in -#7oz. ‘The pronun- 
ciation also is the same as that of words in -tvon, -srot.) 

I. The action of coercing. 

1. Constraint, restraint, compulsion; the applica- 
tion of force to control the action of a voluntary 
agent. 

1495 Act 1x Zien. VII, c. 36 Pream., Such .. releasses .. 
were made by compulcion, cohercion and emprisonement, 
1531 Istvot Gov. 1. viii, ‘That a noble childe, by his owne 
natural! disposition, and nat by coertion, may be induced 
to receiue perfect instruction in these sciences. 1537 (sé. 
Chr. Mau Lv b, Noo man may kyll, or use suche bodily 
cohercion, but onely princis. «1600 lfooxrr £ccé. /'ol, 
vin. il, § 4 To fly to the civil niagistrate for coercion of 
those that will not otherwise be reformed. 1651 Honues 
Leviath, 11, xiii. 270 Winning men to obedience, not by 
Coercion, and Punishing ; but by Perswasion. 1791 Cowrkr 
Iliad xx. 185 By strong coercion of our arins subdued. 1859 
Mitt Liberty i, 21 The moral coercion of public opinion. 
1876 Gruen Short J7ist. vi. 283 Justice is degraded by .. 
the coercion of juries. 1879 Wxuyte-MrLvitLe Riding 
Kecoll, ii, (ed. 7) 17 Judicious coercion, so employed tht 
the brute obeys the man without knowing why. 

b. Forcible restraint of (action). 

1827 Haram Const. J7ist. 11876) 111. xviii. 388 A more 
uniform adininistration of justice in ordinary cases, a stricter 
coercion of outrage. 

+c. The enforcemcnt or execution of an ecclesi- 
astical sentence. Ods. 

1546 Act 37 Teury VIII, ¢c.17 in Oxf. & Cams. Enact. 
23 May laufully execute and exercise all manner of juris- 
diccion commonly called ecclesiasticall jurisdiccion and all 
censures and coertions apperteyninge .. unto the same. 
@ 1676 Hate Cominon Law (J.), The coercion or execution 
of the sentence in ecclesiastical courts, is only by excom- 
munication of the person contumacious. 

2. Government by force, as opposed to that which 
rests upon the will of the community governed ; 
the employment of force to suppress political dis- 
affection and the disorder to which It gives rise. 
In modern English politics, chiefly applicd to the 
suspension of ordinary coustitutional liberties, and 
othcr exceptional Icgislation, from time to time 
applied to Ireland. Coercion Act, Coercion Bill: 
popular name for the Act of Parliament of 1833 and 
various subsequent oncs. 

As the word has had, in later times, a bad flavour, suggest- 
ing the application of force as a remedy, or its employinent 
against the general sense of a community, it is now usually 
avoided by those who approve of the action in question. 

1798 A. O'Connor in Madden Uteted /rishmen Ser, 1. 
(1843) Il. xiv. 322 The reca!l of Lord Fitzwilliam .. the re- 
newal of the reign of terror and coercion. 1832 Sir C. 
Napier Life (Pall Mall G. (1887) 19 Oct. 9/1) Coercion, 
damnable coercion! What has been the ruin of Ireland 
but this accursed coercion. 1833 Patmerston in Bulwer 
Life (1870) Il. x. 148 Few absolute Governments could by 
their own authority establish such a system of coercion as 
that which the freely chosen representatives of the people 
are placing at the command of the Government of this 
country. 1880 W. E. Forster Let. Gladstone 23 Nov. in 
Life V1. vi. 272 Like myself... driven with the utmost re- 
luctance to take the side of coercion. 1888 Dx. ARGYLL 
Let. in Times 9 Nov. 9 6 The cant which brands as ‘ coer- 
cion’ that which is the duty of every Government. 

attrié, 1834 Patmerston in Bulwer Li/e (1870) 11. 
205 ‘The Coercion Bill will pass without much difficulty. 
1848 O’Neiwt Daunt Recoll. O'Connell 11. App. 306 The 
Coercion Act of 1833 was passed by an english Parliament 
in defiance of a majority of Irish members. 1875 M. F. 
Cusack Sf. Liberator 1. Introd, 9 One of his most power- 
ful speeches was on the subject of Coercion Laws for Ire- 
land. 1880 W. E. Forster Let. Gladstoue 26 Dec., M 
draft Coercion, or, as it may be called..Protection Bill. 
1881 /did. 20 Nov., My replacement by some one not tarred 
by the coercion brush. 

3. Physical pressure ; compression. 

1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. m1. i. (1851) 233 Hay .. 
reduced to such a state of coercion as to be easily packed 
on board transports. 1853 Kaxe Grinnell Exp. xl. (1856) 
370 We have passed, by the inevitable coercion of ice from 
the highest regions of Arctic exploration .. to the lowest. 
1863 Fr. Kempe Xesid. Georgia 38 Vhis violent coercion 
and tight bandaging. : 

II. +4. The faculty or power of cocrcing or 
punishing; ‘coercitive power’ or ‘jurisdiction’. 
(So 1. coercttio.) Obs. : 

[e 1189 Hersert pe Bosenam Mita S. Thome ii. xxiv. in 
Materials Becket (Rolls) 111. 268 Sacrosancta ecciesia .. 
duos habet reges .. duas jurisdictiones ct duas cocrtiones.] 
1523 Lo. Berners Feiss. 1. cexii. 259 (Whey are) to be at 
the jurysdiction and cohercyon of the Churche of Rome. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. i. vi. 279 In vaine is that 
power which is not inabled with coertion. 1700 TYRRELL 
Hist. Eng. 1.907 They submitted themselves to the Juris- 
diction and Coertion of the Archbishop. 

b. fig. Conviction, power to compel assent. 

1768 STERNE Serm. iv. 67 The single hint of the Camel 
and what a very narrow passage he has to go, has mre co- 
ercion in it, than all the seesaws of philosophy. 

Coercionary (koa sfonari), a [f prec. + 
-ary.] Of, or of the nature of, coercion. 

1884 W. Trap in Chr. Connie. 24 Jan 355 Mr Spencer 
has pointed out .. the compleie failure of the coercionary 
enactments in preventing sinall-pox epidemics. 

Coercionist ko,ssfenist . [f. as prec. + -187T.] 
One who advocates or supports povernment by 
coercion; ¢sf.in modern English politics, one who 
supports such government in Ireland. 

1841 Miace in Nonconf. 1. 3 We suspect this is written by 
a coercionist to catch very flat dissenters. 1885 Daily .Veu's 


COERCITIVE. 


16 July 4/7 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will become coercionist 
again. 

Coercitive (ko,51sitiv), a. (and s.). [as ifad. 
L, *coercitiv-us, f. coerctl- ppl. stem of coercére to 
CorrcE. Cf. F. coerc2lif.] 

1. =CoERCIVE 1. ? Obs. 

1632 C. Downina State Eccl. Kingd, (1634) 41 That juris- 
diction whereby hee doth exercise .. his corrective, coerci- 
tive, coactive power. 1642 Jer. Taytor E/fisc. (1647) 39 If 
he had not had coercitive jurisdiction to have puntsh’t his 
delinquency. 1660 — Duct. Diubit. mi. ii. § 1 Without a 
coercitive power there can be no government. 

2. Coerctlive force: see COERCIVE 4. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 1870 R. FerGuson Electr. 7 Steel .. 
has a force which, im the first instance, resists the assump- 
tion of magnetism; and, when assuined, resists its with- 
drawal. This is called the coercitive force. 1879 G. Pres- 
cort Sp. Telephone 122 The transmission of the discon- 
tinuous current produces sound..in different degrees for 
each, depending on the coercitive force that opposes the 
phenomenon. 

+B. quasi-sé. =Corerctve B. Ods. xvare. 

1651 JER. Taytor Servi. i. (1850) 7 Of these as man can 
take no cognizance, so he can make no coercitive. 

Coercive (kodsu1siv), a Also 7 coersive. 
[irreg. f. ConRcr + -IVE, by association with words 
in -7ve formcd on ppl. stems in s, as aspersive, 
aversive, conversive; Littré cites a F. coercif of 
16th c., but coerczz7f is the recognized form in F.] 

1. Of the nature of coercion ; having the attri- 
bute of coercing. 

a1600 Hooker £ecl. Pol. yu, ili. § 1 Power .. coercive 
over other ministers. 1647 May //is¢. Parl. ui. 3. 5 The 
King .. had iaken a more harsh and coercive way. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x1. 360 Twelve moons tbe foe the captive youth 
detains In painful dungeons, and coercive chains, 1836 D. 
W. Harvey in Hansard ard, Ded, Ser. 11, XXXII. 22 If 
. -it was necessary to resort to coercive legislation, in order 
to make men religious? 1858 Froupe //is¢. Eng. I1].92 A 
coercive police .. who would have held down the people 
while they learnt their lesson by starvation, 1880 W. E. 
Forster Let. Gladstone 25 Oct., Should we accompany 
our coercive measure by any counter-bill? 1881 Mrs. P. 
O’Doxocuvue Ladies on Horseback u. iv. 59 [A rider] 
adopting coercive measures for his own safety. 

2. Compelling assent or belief, convincing. 

1650 FuLLer //sgak 369, I see no coercive argument, to 
enforce his belief to the contrary, can be taken out of 
Scripture. 1728 Pope's Dunc. 1. 104 xofe, His reasons for 
this Fury. .are so strong and so coercive. 1755 B. Martin 
Mag. Arts & Sci. 27 Vhe next Phenomenon .. is equally 
coercive, if Men would reflect or attend to it at all. 

3. Hlaving the power of physical pressure or 
compression. Cf. CoERCION 3. 

1650 BuLWER Axthropomet. 21 Free from the coercive 
power of head-bands and other artificial violence. 1664 
Evetyn Pomona (1729) Gen. Advt. 94 It may seem in- 
credible, that so thin a skin should be more coercive to a 
mutinous Liquor, than a Barrel. @ 1729 Brackmore (J.), 


All things on the surface spread, are bound By their coer- 


cive vigour to tbe ground. 

4. Coercive force: the hypothetical force in a 
magnetic substance which resists the separation of 
the two magnetic ‘ fluids’, and which resists their 
Teunion when they have been separated. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 288/1 A nonconducting energy, 
called the coercize power, exists in magnetic substances, by 
which the loss of magnetism when developed is prevented 
.. This is not the case with soft iron, which has not the 
coercive force. 1871 ‘Tynpatt Fraga. Sci.(ed. 6) 1. xv. 407 
Philosophers have been obliged to infer tbe existence of a 
special force. .'They call it coercive force. 

B. quasi-sd. A coercive means or measure. 

1651 Jer. Tayror Ser. (1678) 12 His tribunal takes 
cognisance of all causes, and hath a coercive for all. 1706 
De For Yure Div, Pref. 31 They..would push upon Coer- 
cives..and make equal Restraints upon their Fellow Chris- 
tians. 1822 P. BeaucHamp (G. Grote) Anal. Influence 
Nat. Relig. (1875) 23 No known apprehension will act as a 
sufficient coercive upon his mind. 

Coercively ‘kos asivli), adv. [f. prec. +-Ly.] 
Jn a coercive manner, by way of coercion. 

1661 Discip. & Cerem, Ch. Eng. ut. 16 The exercise of 
civil Government, coercively by Mulcts, or corporal Penal- 
ties. 1690 Penn Rise & Progr. Quakcrs (1834) 58 The 
national churches, that have coercively pressed conformity 
to their respective creeds. 1869 Contemp. Kev. X11. 166 
This is .. the one essential claim which must be indisput- 
ably and coercively made good. 

Coerciveness (ko,d-1sivnés). 
-NESS.] Coercive quality. 

1727-31 Baitey vol. II, Coerciveness, compulsiveness. 
1775 in Asi. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics vii. 126 The 
eleinent of coerciveness .. originates from experience of 
those several forms of restraints. 1889 Coztenzp, Rev. Oct. 
594 Conscience with its authoritativeness and coerciveness. 

Co-ere‘ctant, -erected, a. Her. [f. Co- 2.] 
Of bearings: Set up or crected side by side. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Coerulein, etc.: see CER-. 

+ Co-essence, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Co- 1.] 
tvans. To make of one essence or nature. 


[f as prec. + 


and coessence themselues with ani¢ ouerboyling humour 
which sourseth hiest in our stomackes. 
Coessential (koujésenfal), a. [f. Co- 2 + Es- 
SENTIAL.] 
1. United or inseparable in essence or being. 
1471 Riprey Comp, Adch. in Ashm. (1652) 112 All the 
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parts .. be Coessentiall and concrete. 1618-29 in Rushw. 
fist. Codd, (1659) 1. 335 There are other Laws that be co- 
essential and collateral with Government. 1675 Arf Con- 
tentm. Pref. 175 The desire of happiness ts so coessential 
with our nature, 

2. One in essence, having the same essence ; esp. 
in Zheol, of the Persons of the Trinity. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay v. 51 Coeternall. Coequall, and 
Coessentiall, that 1s to say .. of one selfesame substance or 
beeng. 1597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. (1617) 290 Wee blesse 
and magnifie that Coessentiall Spirit eternally proceeding 
from both. 1713 Beveripce Priv. Th. 1.(1730) 30 As they 
are from Eternity three perfectly distinct Persons, so they 
are but one Co-essential God. 1862 F. Haxi //indu Philos. 
Syst. 233 The latter hold them [substance and quality] to 
differ in their very essence ; while the former consider them 
to be coessential. 

3. Jointly essential or necessary. 7zorce-25¢. 

1876 E. Metor Pries¢h. iv. 158 Both were coessential 
factors in the last supper, the latter completing the former. 

Coessentiality  koujése:nfie'liti). [f prec. + 
-1TY.] Coessential quality or nature. ( 7heo/.) 

1673 Mitton 77ve Relig. Wks. (1851) 410 As for terms of 
Triunity, Co-essentiality, Tripersonality, and the like, they 
reject them as Scholastic Notions. 1790 Burcess Divinity 
of Christ 41 (T.) The appellation of the Son of God. .implies 
coessentiality with God. 1882-3 Scnarr Relig. Encyci. 11. 
992/2 The co-essentiality of the Son. 


Coessentially (kou,ésenfali), adv. [fas prec. 
+-LY*.] In a coessential manner. 
1818 in Topp ; and in subsequent Dicts. 
Coesse‘ntialness. vare—°. 
-NESS.] = COESSENTIALITY. 
1727-31 in Baiwey vol. II. 1775 in Asn. 
+ Coesse’ntiate, v. Obs. rare. [f. Co- 2+ 
EssENTIATE v.] To form of the same essence. 


Hence, Coessentiated, AA/. a. 

1642 Answ. to Observ. agst, Ning 11 Courts of Lustice and 
Parliaments are not coessentiated, two natures inseparable, 
two simples incorporate. 

Coest, obs. form of Coast sd. 


Co-esta‘blishment. [see Co- 3 a.] Joint 
or concurrent establishnient. 

1791 Be. Watson Charge Clergy 11 (T.) A coestablishment 
of the teachers of different sects of Christians. 1803 — Led. 
in Anecd. of Life (1818) 11.177 A kind of co-establishment of 
the Catholick clergy should be admitted. 1804 Aun. Rev. 
II. 248 The coestablishment of all sects is an easy process. 

Co-esta‘te. [see Co- 3b. Cf. F. coévai.] An 
estate or state possessing co-ordinate authority or 
rank with another. 

1756 Gentl. fag. XXVI. 540 To sacrifice his person and 
dominions, rather than suffer the liberties and prerogatives 
of his dear co-estates to be destroyed. 1798 WELLINGTON in 
Owen Désf. 37 The several co-estates were then so equally 
balanced. 1816 G.S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 3. 671 The 
petty kings revolt from Chedorlaomer and his co-estates, 

Coe-stid: see CoE. 

+Coretan(e. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cowtdne-us: 
see COETANEOUS.] =CUETANEAN so. 

1610 G. FLetcHer Christ's Vict. To Rdr., Sedulius .. the 
coetan of Bernard. 1623 CocKERraM, Coefazes, of one time 
and age. 

+ Coetaneal, a. Ols. [f. as next +-AL.] =next. 

1614 SeLpen 7itles Hon. 1.1. 7 How then could Nimrod 
and Abraham be coetaneall? J/éd¢. 15 Talus is made 
coetaneall with Rhadamanth. 

+ Coeta‘nean, a. and sé. Obs. Also 7 coseta- 
nean, coetanian. [f. as COETANEOOS +-AN.] 

A. adj, =COETANEOUS. 

1616 T. Gopwin Moses & Aaron, xii. 69 Jehu (with whom 
Jonadab was coetanean), 1641 EarLt Monn. tr. Bzondz’s 
Crutl Wars Eng. 1v-v. 109 Coetanean with the Plannets. 

B. sb. A contemporary, a coeval. 

1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim. 105 John Wickliffe, and his 
Coztanean Richard Fitzralphe. 1694 J. SmitH Dactr. 
Lord's Day 52 They who..were either before Moses or his 
Coetanians.  — 

Coetane‘ity. Also 7 coetanity. [ff L. 
cowldne-us (see next) +-1TY.] The quality of being 
coetaneous ; contemporaneousness, 

1622-62 HeEvLINn Cosmogr. (1674) Introd. 17/2 Borrowing 
..from Chronologies consent of time and co-etanity of 
Princes. 1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess. 366 The hypothesis of 
the coetaneity of the marine and vitriolic acids. 

Coetaneous (kdutétn7os), 2. Also coset-. 
[f. late L. cowtdne-us one of the same age (f. co- 
together + al@7- age+die-us adj. suffix) +-ous.] 
=COEVAL in all senscs. Const. zth, +o, zo, 

1. Coming into existence or arising at the same 
time ; of contemporary or simultaneous origin and 
antiquity. 

1608 Bre. J. Kina Sev. 5 Nov. 38 A parallele to this, 
coetaneous..intime. 1622-62 HEYLIN Cosyiogr. 1. (1682) 
roo Corrivals with the jesuites .. and almost cowtancous 
in point of time, are the Oratorians. @x1711 Ken Edsrund 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 134 The sick man reviving by degrees 
Feels coetaneous Pleasure, Cure, and ease. 1833 Lyre. 
Prize. Geol. III. 345 The Pyrenees and other coetaneous 
chains, such as the northern Apennines. 1853 J. W. Gisss 
Philol. Studies (1857) 48 The gradual, not coctancous, 
development of the kinds of words or parts of speech. 

2. Of the same age, equal in age. 

1649 Br. Haci Cases Conse. 1. i. 216 We being but of 
yesterday, they coetaneous with the world and time itselfe. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chx. A/or, 86 Anticipate the virtues of 
age .. So may st thou be coetaneous unto thy elders, and a 
father unto thy contemporaries. 1795 Soutury Foan of 
A revu. 459 Then he would sit Beneath the coetaneous oak. 


[f as prec. + 


COEVAL. 


3. Existing or living at the same time; con- 
temporary. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 332 That land seems not to 
have received its name of Uz coetaneous to Abraham. 
1657 TomLinson Kezor’s Disp. 721 Some of his coxtanecus 
Medicks. | 1791 Cowprr /dad. 1. 315 Two generations past 
of mortals born In Pylus, coétaneous with himself. 1841-4 
Emerson “ss. Erperience (1885) 11. 361 Bear .. with this 
coetaneous growth of the parts. 

4. Of equal duration, coextensive in duration. 

1627-77 Fertuam Resolves 1. xxxili. 226 To ascribe a 
coetaneous being of the world with God, is to make it God. 
1655 GuURNALI. Ch. in Arm. 1. 342 Our troubles and our 
lives are coetaneous, live and die together. 1836 LANoor 
eric. & Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 435 Little of life is remaining, 
but my happiness will be coetaneous with it. 

Hence Coeta‘neously adv., Coeta‘neousness. 

1818 Dwicnt Theol. (1830) 1. xiv. 240 Whatever exists in 
the divine Mind exists co-etaneously and co-eternally witl: 
all other things which exist in it. 1727-31 Baivey vol. II, 
Coetaneousness, the being of the same age with. 1848 R. 
Hamitton Disg. Sabbath i.15 It derives all its authority 
of proof out of its coétaneousness. 

Coetanian, var. of CokTANEAN. 

Coetanity, obs. var. of CoETANEITY. 

+ Coetany, 2. Obs. rare. =COETANEOUs. 

1649 W. Grey Surv. Newcastle (1818) 25 An ancient stone 
house. .at least coetany with the Castle, 

Coete, obs. form of Coat. 


+ Coetern(e, 2. Obs. 
=next. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. vi. 172 Pei wenen.. pat pis 
worlde ben maked coeterne wip his makere. 1557 Prinier, 
Al the iii persons be cocterne and equall. 

Coeternal (kéu,/ts-mal), a. (and sé.). [Partly 
f. L. co-wlern-us, or a. F. cocternel; partly f. Co- 2 
+Errrnau.] A. adj. Equally eternal; existing 
with another eternally. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (1495) 7 The sone. .is 
without begynnyng: coeternal to his fader .and to the 
holy ghost. 1549 (Mar.) 24. Cow. Prayer 6 The glorye 
equall, the maiestie coeternall. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 111. 2 
Hail holy light, ofspring of Heav’n first-born, Or of th’ 
Eternal Coeternal beam. 1713 BerKetey Hylas & Phil. 
ui, Philosophers haye thought Matter co-eternal with 
the Deity. 1818 G. S. Faser Hore J/os. 11. 423 The co- 
eternal, co-equal Word of God. ; 

B. sé. One equally cternal with another. 

1610 Heacey S?. Aug. Citie of God 435 Tbe Angels are 
placed in the high heavens, not as coeternals with God. 

Coeternally (keuztaunadli , adv. [f. prec.+ 
-LY.] Ina coeternal manner, with equal eternity. 

1597 Hooxer £ec?, Pol. v. ‘1617) 291 His coeternally be- 
gotten Sonne. 1741 tr. D’Angens’ Chinese Lett. xxxviii. 
294 If Matter did not exist coeternally with God. 1862 F. 
Hart Hindu Philos. Syst. 188 They allege, that illusion 
has existed from beyond all duration of time, and that, co- 
eternally with it, the soul has been enthralled. 

Coete‘rnalness. vare—°. [f. as prec.+-NESS.] 
Coeternal state or quality. 1727-3 in Baiey vol. II. 

Coeternity (kou/tsmiti). [f. Co- 3 a+ Erer- 
niTy.] Coeternal existence or quality; eternal 
existence with another ; equal eternity. 

1587 GotpinG De JAfornay v.59 Neither is the Sunne afore 
his beames, nor the Sunne or beames afore the light, other- 
wise than .. that the beames are begotten and the light is 
proceeding, which is an apparant image of the Coeternitie. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 76 This coeternity of matter 
opposeth God’s independency. 1753 Hanway 7 +av. (1762) 
I. iv. lvii. 262 The antient Persians held a coeternity of 
these two principles. 1855 Mirman Las. Chr. (1864) IX. 
X1v. iii. 125 Aristotle’s tenet of the co-eternity of matter. 

+ Coete‘rnize, v. Ols. rare—'. [f. Co- 1 + 
ETERNIZE.] ¢razs. To make or call coeternal. 

1610 Hearey S#. lug. Citie of God xi. iv. (1620) 389 The 
soule, which if they doe coeternize with God, etc. 

|| Coeur (kor). [Fr.;= ‘heart ’.] 

+1. (Also caur-cherry.) The heart cherry. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1651) § 509 The Coeur-Cherry which 
inclineth more to White, is sweeter than the Red. 1655 
Mouret & Benn. Health's /inprov. (1746) 204 The Coeurs 
or French Cherries are most cordial. 

2. Z/er. The centre or fesse-point of the escut- 
cheon. 

Coeval (ko,z'val), a. and sé. Also 7-8 cozval 1, 
7 coevall. [f. L. covv-s (see COEVE) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Const. with, +o. : 

1. Of cqual antiquity, of contemporaneous origin, 
going back to the same date. 

1622-62 Heyiin Cosmogr. (1682) Pref., Episcopacy was 
cozeval with the Church it self. 1690 Locke Aum, Und. 
u. i. (1695) 49, I conceive that Ideas in the Understanding, 
are coeval with Sensation. 1722 WoLtaston Kelig. Val. 
ix. 208 Coeval to mankind itself, and born with it. 1877 
J. D. CuamBers Div. Worship 153 This custom of so stand- 
ing is coeval with Christianity in England. _ 1 

2. Of the same age, equally old, having existed 
or lived the same number of years. 

a1700 DrybEen fables, Meleager, Those Trees .. Coeval 
with the World, a venerable Sight. 41742 FIELDING Fos. 
Andrews 1. i, Mrs. Towwouse is coeval with our lawyer. 
181x L. Hawkins C’tess § Gert. 62 There was, in a rising 
generation, something .. which she had not perceived in 
that co-eval with herself. : ‘ 

3. Living or existing at the same time or in the 
same age of the world; contemporary. a 

1704 Hearne Duct. Hist, (1714) I. 403 They all flourish’d 
between the Fortieth and Fiftieth Olympiads, and must 
have been Co-eval. 1823 J/outh. Mag. LV. 516 The cap- 


[ad. L. co-wterz-zes.] 


COEVALITY. 


tivity of Zedekiah, which was coeval with the death of | 


Hophra. 1862 Dana Jaz. Geol. 583 An ancient tribe which 
was coeval with some of the extinct Mammals. 

4. Of coincident duration, lasting to the same age 
or time. 

1742 Youne Vt, Th. vu. 86 Were men to live coéval with 
the sun, The patriarch-pupil would be learning still. 1801 
Soutuey 7halaba nu. xiv, The Boy, cocval with whose life 
Yon magic Fire must burn. 1886 Froune Oceana ii. 24 
Ovid .. claims at the close of his ‘ Metainorphoses’ to have 
built a ee which will be coeval with mankind. 

sd. 

1. One who is of the same age or standing in 
point of time z77h another or others. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Coevals, that are of the same age. 
1739 Cinser A fol. (1756) 1. 51 With my coavals as well as 
with the millions since born, 1823 Lams £/ia (1860) 84 He is 
forlorn among his coevals ; his juniors cannot be his friends. 

2. A person (or thing) belonging to the same 
period or age of the world; a contemporary. 

1605 Bacon ddv. Learn. u. ii. § 14 It may seeme they 
[scyences] are ordained by God to be Coevalls, that is, to 
meete in one age. 1644 Butwer Chirou, 6 Hortensius, a 

long time Prince of Orators, afterwards Coevall and Com- 
petitour with Cicero. 1784 Cowper 7asé i. 142 The man, 
of whom His own coevals took but little note. 1870 Lowett 
Amoug uy Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 347 Neither his precepts nor 
his practice influenced any one of his greater coevals. 

3. One who lives to the same point of time with 
another. 

1878 18. Wits Life in Christ. i. 5 The relation of man 
to the Deity as his destined coeval. 

Coevality (kéuj/va'liti). [f. Cozvan a. +-1TY.] 
The quality of being coeval ; equality of age. 

1644 Butwer Chérol. 143 In coessentiality with the hody, 
coevallity. 1805 .Wouth. Wag. X1X. 327 This coevality is 
confirmed. 1861 J/ed. Ties 20 Apr. 420/2 ‘he coévality 
of the fossils with the mineral strata in which they are 
found. 

Coevally (ko,Fvali), adv. [f. Cozva + -Ly 2,] 
In a way that 1s coeval; at the same age or period 
of time ; contemporaneously ; simultaneously. 

a3711 Kren Preparat, Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 111 From Sin 
their Sire, both Hell and Death Co-evally drew breath, 
1845 J. H. Newman Developat. Chr. Doctr. 444 She was 
predestinated in the Eternal Mind coevally with the Incar- 
nation of her Divine Son. 

+Coe've, z. Obs. [ad. L. cowv-ws of the same 
age, f. co- see Co-\ + xvum age.) = COEVAL. 

1659 Br. WALron Coustd. Considered 265 This argument 
.-might prove..the points coeve with the languages. 1678 
Cupwortn Jutell. Syst. 1. ii. 64 Light, though coeve with 
the Sun, yet proceeded from the Sun, and depends upon is 

+ Co-everla'sting, 2. Os. = Co-ETERNAL. 

1965 Jewrt Repl. Harditg (1611) 290 Coeuerlasting and 
consubstantiall with the Father. @1711 Ken //yzeuotheo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 172 Love which with God’s high Will 
concentrick steers, With God co-everlasting perseveres. 

+ Coevity. Os. [f. L. type cowvrlas, f. cowvus : 
see -ITY.] Equality of age; = Co-EVALITY. 

1641 Hevyuin //edp fo Hist.(1671) 379 It hath co-evity with 
that of Paris. 1678 Cupwortu /utedd, Syst. 1. i. 39 They 
who conceived the World to have had a temporary Begin- 
ning or Creation, held the Coevity of all souls with it. 

+ Coe‘vous, 2. Obs. Also coevous. ff. L. 
coxv-us COEVE + -0US.] =CoEvAL, 

1655-60 Stancey Hist. Philos. 111.1. 60 Coevous society. 
1664 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. u. ii. § g Can we then think 
Noah ignorant of the ancient tradition of the world when 
his Father was so long cozvous with Adam. 1697 in Somers 

Tracts 1. 65 This Great Council bears a Date, coxvous 
perhaps with the Originals of our Government. . 

Hence + Coe*vousness, equality of age, coevality. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 303 Their 
Cozvousness with the immediate Manuscripts. 

Co-executor (kouekse*kis/tor, -61).  [a. med. 
L. coexeciitor: see Co- 3 ¢ and Executor.) A 


joint exectitor. 

[1387 £. £. Wilds (1882) 2 Bartholomeo Neue, coexecutore 
interius in eodem testamento nominato.] 1433 /déd. 95 
Thomas Harneys and Robert Andrewe coexecutours. 1504 
Bury Wills (1850) 104 My brother, wt my seid wyff co- 
executor. 1590 SwinsuRNE Treat, Test, 182 Perhaps the 
coexecutor is dead. 1865 Trottope Beltou Est. x. 105 
The gentleman who was called upon to act as co-executor 
with Captain Aylmer. a. 

Co-executrix (kd"jeksekistriks). [f, Co- 3 ¢ 
+ EXEcUTRIX after pree.] A joint exeentrix. 

1847 in Craic. 1884 J/anch. E-raui. 16 Oct. 4/7 One 
of the co-executrices of the Dowager Lady Lytton. 

Co-exert, -expire: see Co- }. 

Coexist (kéegzi'st:,v. [f. Co-+ Exist; ef. 
F. coexisier.) iutr. To exist together or in con- 
jnnction; to exist at the same time, in the same 
place, ete., cezth (rarely + ¢0, + we/o) another. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man.1. iv. 109 The three Stars 
that coexist in Heavenly Constellations are a multitude of 
stars. J/bid. 107 They (Generations of Mankindj never co- 
exist, but are successive. 1690 Locke (J.), Of substances 
no one has any clear idea, farther than of certain simple 
ideas coexisting together. 1809-10 CoLerincr Friend (1865) 
22 No real greatness can coexist with deceit. 

Coexistence ‘koegzi'stens). [f. Co- + Exist- 
ENCE; ef. F. coexisteuce.) \:xistenee together or 
in conjunctio:. 

1646 Sir T. Drownr Pseud. Ep. vu. iv. 345 A coexistence 
with that which is internally presented unto the under- 
standing. 1754 Epwarps Freed. Will u. § 7. 68 Choice 
may be immediately after a Stale of Indifference, but has 
no Coexistence with it. 1822 De Quincey Cou/ess. (1862) 
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165 In the relation to each other .. of succession and not 
of coexistence. 1846 Mitt Logic (ed, 4). v. § 8 The co- 
existences of phenomena can in no case be universal, unless 
the cocexistences of the primeval causes. .can be reduced to 
an universal law. 

+ Coexi‘stency. Oés. =pree. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Hp. 1. x. 42 Thus he [the 
devil] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency. 1656 Tarp 
Cow, Yoh i. 1 is co-eternity and co-cxistency with the 
Father. 1684 Hl. More Answer, etc. 405 The coexistency 
of the things they represent. 

Coexistent (kéujegzi-stént’, a. and sd. [f. Co- 
+ EXistenT; ef. F. coextslani.] 

A. adj. Existing together or in conjunction ; 
coexisting ; contemporaneous, 

1662 SviLLinceL. Orie. Sacr. i, ii. § 2 He makes Semira- 
mis coexistent with the Siege of Troy, 1863 KE. Nra.e 
Anal. Th. y Nat. 39 Relations between combinations 
thought of as coexistent or as successive. 1878 Gurney 
Crystallogr. 30 Every group of such coexistent faces is called 
a crystallographic form. : 

B, sé. That which coexists wtth something else ; 
a concomitant. 

1846 Mitt Logic 11. xxii. § 4 Every property of an object 
has an invariable coexistent which he called its Form. 1856 
Chamdé. Frul, V1. 34 Gorgeous envelopments. .were almost 
necessarily the coexistents of elaborate writing. 

Coexi'sting, ///. a. Existing together. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. iv. 110 Whether of suc- 
cessive or of coexisting Individuals. 1879 C. Geikie Life 
of Christ \vi. 678 The political and religious spheres, were 
declared not opposite, but co-existing. 

Coexpa‘nd, v. [f.Co-1+Expanp.) zuér. and 
traus. To expand together or along zu77h. 

az7ir Ken //yumnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 370 The 
various Orbs celestial co-expand, Adom'd with Stars by thy 
Almighty Hand. 1798 Afoswth. Mag. V1. 550 The dwelling 
place of the Hebrews could not coexpand with their numbers. 

Coexte'nd, v. [f. Co- 1+ Exrrnp.]} 

1. ¢rais. ‘Yo extend equally or coincidently with ; 
to make coextensive. 

1656 [sce CorxtTENpED]. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. w. 
§ 26 (1713) 360 The Papal Authority was easily coextended 
with the Conquests of Charlemaigne. 1704 J. Barry Lect. 
art i. (1848) 57 The growth and progress of them are co- 
extended with the general improvement of the human 
faculties. 

2. intr. To be coextensive. 

1617 [see below]. @1711 Ken Hysnnotheo Poct. Wks. 
1721 III. 94 Whose Realm with this vast Globe should 
co-extend. 

Hence Coexte‘nded, Coexte-nding, f//. a. 

1617 Cottins Def. Bf. Lly 1 ii. 119 The Church and the 
Pope are coextending. 1656 JEANes Feud. Christ 137 The 
manhood is not coextended with the Godhead. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Mau. 1. v. 112 Nosuch collateral or coextended 
extrinsick measure. 1779-81 Jounson Life of Butler Wks. 11. 
189 Such manners .. are coextended with the race of man. 

Coextension (kouekstenfon’. [f. Co- 3+ 
EXTENSI0N.] Coincidence in extension. 

1677 Hae Priu. Orig. Man. 1.1, 23 Some analogy, at 
least of co-extension, with my Body. 1855 H. Spencer 
Priuc. Psychol. V1. vi. v. 37 Coextension .. or to speak... 
more comprehensibly—sameness in the quantity of space 
occupied. 

Coextensive (kéujckste'nsiv’, a. [f. Co- 2+ 
EXTENSIVE.] Extending over the same space or 
time ; of equal extension ; coinciding in limits. 

1771 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 305 My public conduct, co-ex- 
tensive with my largest relation, must be my glory or my 
shame. 1786-9 BentHam Hs. II. 540 Coextensive to 
dominion is jurisdiction. 1861 GoscHEeNn For. Exch. 55 Vhe 
fluctuations in long bills. .are co-extensive with the fluctua- 
tions in the value of money. 

b. Logic. Having the same logical extension. 

1870 Bowen Lagic iv. 93 Reciprocating, Convertible or 
Coextensive Concepts are those which have precisely the 
same Extension. 

c. as sb. That which is coextensive. 

1858 Lp. R. Cecit in Oxford Ess. 62 Assuming that repre- 
sentation and taxation ought to be co-extensives. 

So Coexte'nsively adv.; Coextensiveness. 

1882-3 Scuarr Eucycl. Relig. Auowl. 1. 580 That the 
Spirit of God operates as co-extensively as Christ has made 
the atonement. 1679 Oates Seru. St. Aitchaels 24 The 
coextensiveness of the grace of God in his Son Jesus. ¢ 1830 
BENTHAM Justice § Codific. Petit. Wks. V.639/1 A remedy 
so approaching to co-extensiveness with the disorder, 

+ Coexte‘nt, a. and 54, [f. Co- + Exrent.] 

A. adj. Coextended. B. sé. Coextension. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ur. u. n. xxii, But if the soul 
be justly coextent With this straight body. @1711 Ken 
Fymuctheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 287 His Love ..to all 
Needs has boundless co-extents. 

+ Cof, a. Obs. 1-2 c&f, kaf, 4 kof. [OE cdf:— 
OTeut. type *kaifo-; f. root *&if, kaif, whence 
ON. kifa, Ger. ketfen, Du. kiyven, to strive keenly. 
The meaning of OF. cdf was largely that of L. acer, 
alacer.} Quick, nimble, prompt; eager, kcen. 
bold ; fierce, pugnacions. 

c1000 ASLteric On N. Test. 16/39 (Gr.) Swide gled on 
mode and on anginnec caf. cx000o Thorpe’s //om. II. 44 
(Bosw.) Dazt hi sccoldon beon cafe to Godes willan. ¢ 1200 
Ormin 19962 Godess dom..to kibenn forp Biforenn kafe & 
kene. ¢ 1220 Bestiary 151 If he [the neddre) cloded man se, 
cof he waxed. /did. 220 On de clodede de neddre is cof. 
a1225 ducr. R. 66 Pe ludere coue deoucl. ¢ 1325 £. #. 
Adit. P. B. 624 He hy3ed to Saré Comaunded hir to be 
cof & quyk. ¢13g0 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 66 Pat herd 
Harald, fulle kene he was & kof (ré:e drof }. 
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COFFEE. 


Co-fa‘ctor. Algebra. Onc of the several factors 
of a product; a coefficient. 

Cofar, obs. form of CorFeEnr, 

Co-faster, -father: sce Co-. 

+ Cofe. Sc. Obs. Also 6 coif, coffe. [Kelated 
to Corr v, to buy ; but the mode of formation is 
tincertain, as is also the relation of senses 3 and 2; 
they may be distinet derivatives. Cf Du. oof, 
MIIG, fouf ‘ dealing, bargain, trade’ ; also O1IG. 
choufo ‘dcaler, merehant ’.] 

1. A baryain. 

1471 ict. Audit. 12 (Jam.) The cofe made betuix her & 
vmquhile Johne of Brakenerig. 1480 Act. Dou. Conc. 70 


(Jam.) Be resone of cofe & change made betuix the said 
Margret and Marioun her dochtir. 

2. A hawker or pedlar. 

@ 1555 Lynpusay Peder Coffeis 10 Ane scroppit cofe.. to 
by hennis reid-wod he rynnis. /éé/. 17 Ane swyngeor cotfe 
amangis the wyvis. /did¢.33 Knaifatic coff misknawis him sell 
Quhen he gettis ina furrit goun, 15.. Aderd. Keg. Jam.) 
Mispersoning the merchandis in calling of thaim coffeis. 

= CoVE, q.v. 

+ Cofe, cove, cof, atv. Obs. [OL. cafe, f. 
céf adj.: see Cur.) Quickly, sharply, eagerly, 
promptly ; soon. 

a 1000 Cynewucr Eleue (Gr.) 56 Mazen samnode cafe to 
cease. @1175 Cott. fom. 231 Icome sum cofer sum later. 
azeso Owl & Night. 379 Ie hupp and start swipe cove, 
And sechep papes to pe grove, ¢ 1320 Sir Beues 1825 Now 
ich wolde 3eue hit kof For a schiuer of a lof! /érd. 1961 
To pe patriark a wente cof, & al his tifhe him schrof. 1340- 
70 Alex. & Ditut. 42 Also cof as pe king kende pe sawe. 

Co-feoffee kéa,fef? . Law. Forms: see FKor- 
FEE. [see Co- 3.¢.] One who is enfeoffed with 
another or others: a joint feeffce. 

1458 in Ld. rey cee Chancellors (1857) 1. xxii. 322 The 
forsaid Sir John, his cofeofice. 1502 Bury IW tlls (1850) 94 
All my cofeffees. 1875 Sruups Coust. //ist. IIL. xvii. 128 
The duchy of Lancaster .. was still in the hands of the 
cardinal and his co-feoffees. : 

+ Co-feoffer. Os. [see Frorrer.] =pree. 

1542 Richimnoud, Wells (1853) 42 Vt Edwarde Dockerey, 
William Dodyng, and other theyr cofvoffers .. be full tea- 
fide in fe simple off and in ull suche lands, etc. 

Cofer(e, obs. form of CoFFER. 

Co-fere: sce Co- 3 b. 

Coff, obs. form of Corr, basket. 

Coff (kpf), uv. Sc. arch. Ya.t. and pple. coft ; 
also g caft. [orig. found only in pa. pple. and 
pa. t. coft, prob. a. Mn. coft, cofle still dial. beside 
later koch?), pa. pple. of céfew to buy and sell, 
deal, trade (aceoiding to the general Teutonic 
phonetie law which excluded f/, 4é. ef. OF. séhle 
for *sécte.) YVlenee, at a later date, was formed a 
present cof: the original present was Corr, q. v.] 

trans. To buy, purchase. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Croz. 1x. x. 54 He pat all Man-kynd coft 
fra care. 1535 StEWART Crou. Scot. I]. 583 To thame that 
banquet had bene ouir deir coft. 1596 DacrymrLe tr. 
Leslie's /List. Scot. (1885) 63 A hundir egs .. war cofte for 
a frenche sous. 1774 C. Keita Farmer's //a’ xxviii, A 
the lasses loup..’*Cause lads for them coff broach sae bright. 
1790 Burns 7aen o° Shauter 176 That sark she coft for her 
wee Nannie. at Tassanit. Poems 124 Uis master caft 
him frae some fallows. 1868 G. Macponap 4. Falconer 
I, 280, ‘I cam to coff twine for the draigon " : 

+b. To acquire, get (otherwise than by buying . 
Obs. ‘Used improperly’ (Jam... 

1559 Mirr. May., Dk. Clareuce »lix, Richard should 
beside the crowne have coft. @ 1586 Sir R. MattLano in 
Ediu, Mag. & Rev. (1810) Sept. 327 (Jam.) Mr. David 
Seton..mareit all his eldest brother dochters upon landit 
men..and coft ladies of heretage to his brother sones. 

Coffa, coffe, obs. ff. Corre. 

Coffa, coffaw, obs. forms of CaFrra (sense 2). 

1701 Act 12 4 13 Well. 1/7. c. 11 Coffaes .. and all other 
thin Calicoes, commonly called muslins. 

Coffae, -aw, var. of Corroy, Obs. 

Coffe, var. of Corr sh. Obs.; obs. f. Cur¥. 

Coffee ikp'ft). Forms: a, (6 caoua, chaoua, 7 
cabve, coava, coave, cahu, coho, kauhi, kahue, 
cauwa); 8.7 coffa, caffa, capha; y. 7 caphe, 
cauphe, cophie, coffife, coffey, coffea, coffy, 
*-8 coffe, cophee, caufee, 7— coffee. [ad. Arab. 
4545 gahwah, in Turkish pronouneed sahzeh, the 
name of the infusion or beverage; said by Arab 
lexicographers to have originally meant ‘ wine’ or 
some kind of wine, and to bea derivative of a vb.- 
root yahiya ‘to have no appetite.’ Some have con- 
jectured that it is a foreign, perh. African. word 
disguised, and have thought it connected with the 
name of A@fa in the south Abyssinian highlands, 
where the plant appears to be native. But of this 
there is no evidence, and the name gahwah is not 
given to the berry or plant, which is called “5 
bun, the native name in Shoa being 672. = 

The European langs. generally appe'r to have 
got the name from Turktsh sa/zeh, about 1600, 
perh. throngh It. café; ef. F., Sp.. Mg. café, Ger. 
haffee, Va., Sw. kaffe. The Eng coffee, Du. hoffe. 
earlier Ger. coffee, Aoffee, Russ. kophe, kophei, have 
0, app. representing carlier aw from ahi or av.) 


COFFEE. 


1. A drink made by infusion or decoction from 
the seeds of a shrub (see 3), roasted and ground 
or (in the East) pounded ; extensively used as a 
beverage, and acting as a moderate stimulant. 

Black coffee: strong coffee served without milk or cream 
(Fe café noir). 

a. Early foreign forms : 


1598 Linschoten's Trav. 46 (Note of Paludanus) The 


Turkes holde almost the same manner of drinking of their 
Chaoua, which they make of a certaine fruit.. by the 
Egyptians called Bon or Ban 1653 Greaves Seraglio 190 
Some Cahve house. .[zofe, where they drink Cahve]. 1659 
(titZe\, The Nature of the drink Kauhi, or Coffee, and the 
Berry of which it is made, Described by an Arabian Phy- 
sitian, Oxford. 1665 Havers S?~ 7. Roe’s Voy. E. Ind. 
(Socotoru Isl.}, For drink water and cahu, black liquor, 
drank as hot as could be endured. 1702 W. J. Bruyn’s Voy. 
Levant xxi. 94 The most usual Liquor .. Kahue, which 
we call Coffee. 
B. coffa, caffa, capha. 

1603-30 Cart. Smitu 7rav. §& Adv. 25 Their (Turkes’] 
best drinke is Coffa of a graine they call Coava. 163: R. 
H. Avraignin. Whole Creature ix. 68 Let them have Chyan 
fron Greece, Caffa from Turkey. 1631 Jorpen Nat. Bathes 
xvi. (1669) 151 In the East-Indies and in Turkey .. they 
have a drink called Capha, sold ordinarily in Taverns, and 
drunk hot. 1632 LirnGow 7rav. iv. 151 A Cup of Coffa. 

y. cauphe, cophie, cophee, coffe, coffee, etc. 

1601 W. Parry Sherley'’s Trav. 10 A certain Liquor which 
they call Coffe..which will soon intoxicate the brain. 1636 
Sir H. Blount Voy. Levant (1637) 42 One brought a Porcelane 
dish of Cauphe. 1636 Evetyn AZem., (1857) 1.11 There came 
in my time [i.e. 1636] to the College, one Nathaniel Conopios, 
out of Greece .. He was the first I ever saw drink coffee; 
which custom came not into England till thirty years after. 
1664 — Sylva 34 Which might yet be drank daily as our 
Cophee is. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague xii. 12 
Coffee is recommended against the Contagion. 169: Woop 
Ath, Oxon. II. 658 He made the drink for his own use called 
Coffey .. being the first .. that was ever drank in Oxon. 
1712-4 Pore Kafe Lock in. 117 Coffee (which makes the 
politician wise, And see through all things with his half- 
shut eyes’. 1796 J. Owen 7rav. Europe Il. 529 Black 
coffee, as it is called, or coffee without milk, is the general 
drink. 1824 Byron $¥az xvi. ci, The evening also waned 
—and coffee came. 1867 Baker Nile Triéut. ix. 220, I 
+. Sat down..to good curry and rice, and a cup of black 
coffee. : 

b. A light repast at which coffee is taken (cf. 
fea) ; or a final course at dinner consisting of coffee. 

2. The seeds or ‘berries’ (collectively), either 
raw or roasted ; or the powder made by grinding 
the roasted seeds, from which the drink is made. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 738 This berry Coffa.. of which the 
Turks are great takers. 1685 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Coffee, 
Tea, & Choc. 11 Coffee isa Berry which only grows in the 
desert of Arabia. 1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No. 19. 4/2 Turkey 
Coffee at 6s. 4d. per pound. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 
167 Roasting coffee improves its flavour. 

3. The tree or shrub from which coffee is ob- 
tained; a species of Coffea, chiefly C. arabica, a 
native of Abyssinia and Arabia, but now exten- 
sively cultivated throughout the tropics. It bears 
fragrant white flowers like those of jessamine, 
succeeded by red fleshy berries resembling small 
cherries, each containing two seeds (coffee-beans). 

1623 Bacon Hist. Vite § Afortis Wks. Il. 163 Turcae 
habent etiam in usu herbae genus quam vocant Caphe [transi. 
(1651) 29 The Turkes use a kind of Herb, which they call 
Caphe]. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 244 Caufee wild or thea, 
Nutmeg or cinnamon. 1857 Livincstone 7rav. xx. 399 
The clayey soil formed by the disintegration of the mica 
schist and trap is the favourite soil for the coffee. 1859 
Tennent Ceylon II. vu. vii. 251 A plantation of coffee is at 
every season an object of beauty and interest. 


4. The name has been commercially applied to 
various substances or preparations used as imita- 
tions of coffee, or substitutes for it, as Dazdelion 
coffee. 

b. Swedish coffee: the seeds of Astragalus 
beticus. Wild Coffee: a West Indian name of 


Faramea odoratissima (Miller Plant Names). 

5. attrib. and Comé. a. General combinations, as 
coffee-bush, -crop, -drink, +-farthing, -husbandry, 
-imbibing, -lees, +-fenny, -plant, -plantation, 
planting, -shop, -shrub, -tree, -urn ; coffee-brown, 
-coloured, -faced adjs. 

1859 TENNENT Cey/ox yu. vi. (L.), The belief that a *coffee- 
bush .. would continue..to bear crops without manure, 
1695 MottEux St. Olon’s Morocco 151 He was muffi'd up to 
the Eyes in a *Coffee-colour'd Handkerchief. 1761 Put- 
TENEY in 74i2, Trans. LII. 346 A thin coffee-coloured 
liquor. 1883 A. Dosson Old IWorld Idylls, Dead Let. 1. 
vil, Coffee-coloured laces. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon vu. vi. 
(L.), The entire *coffee crop of Ceylon. 1659 Hower in 
N. & Q. Ser. 1.(1850: I. 315/12 This * Coffee-drink hath caused 
a great sobriety among all nations. @ 1845 Baruam Jugod. 
Leg., House-Warming, The ftame-colour'd Belle, and her 
*coffee-faced Beau! 1676 Marvett Mr. Smirke 4 They 
had set up this Cock, and would have been content. .to 
have ventur'd their *Coffee-Farthings, yea their Easter- 
Pence by advance, to have a fling at him. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. i, The operation of shaving, dressing and *coffee- 
imbibing. a@ 1845 Barnam lugot, Leg., Lay St. Cuthbert, 
Dashed in his face a whole cup of hot *coffee-lees. 1673 
R. Heap Canting Acad. 97 He did.. exercise his hand 
with the Dice, either for naughty halfpence, or *Coffee- 
pence, 1859 TENNENT Ceylon (ed. 2) II. 226 The *coffee 
plant .. which is a native of Africa, was known at Yemenat 
an early period. 1866 Treas. Bot. 311 A Javanese *Coffee- 
plantation. 1859 T'exnent Cey/on vin. vi.(L.), The healthy 
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condition in which *coffee-planting appears at the present 
day in Ceylon. 1884 C. Dickens Dict. Lond. 84/1 Some 
few ‘coffee public-houses..were opened. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
310 The *Coffee shrub is cultivated throughout the tropics. 
174% Compl. Fam.-Piece uw. iii. 385 The Berries of the 
*Coffee Tree. 1851 Mayne Rein Aifle Rangers i, The 
breeze .. carries on its wings the aroma of the coffee-tree. 
1855 J. F. Jounston Chem. Com. Life 1. 203 The Coffee- 
tree..attains a height in some countries not exceeding 8 or 
10, but in others averaging from 15 to 20 feet. 1833 BREWSTER 
Nat. Magic xiii. 328 The inhabitants boil the water in their 
*“coffee-urns, 

b. Special combinations : coffee-bean, the seed 
of the coffee-plant ; coffee-berry, the fruit of the 
coffee-plant also, loosely, the seed; coffee-biggin 
(see Biccin *) ; coffee-bird, a kind of bullfinch 
(Pyrrhiuta violacea) found in Jamaica, which builds 
its nest in coffee-trees; coffee-blight, a micro- 
sccpic fungus destructive to coffee-plantations ; 
coffee-borer, a name given to species of boring- 
beetles which infest the coffee-plant ; coffee-bug, 
an insect (Lecazza coffee) of the family Coccide, 
very destructive to coffec-plants; coffee-cup, a 
cup from which coffee is drunk, usually larger than 
a tea-cup; + coffee-dish, a cup or other vessel for 
coffee ; coffee-grounds sé. 7/., the granular sedi- 
ment remaining in coffee after infusion; coffee- 
huller, ‘a machine to remove the husk which 
covers the coffee-grains’ (Knight Dzct. AZech.); 
coffee-mill, a small hand-mill for grinding roasted 
coffee-beans ; coffee-nib, a coffee-bean ; coffee- 
nut, the fruit of Gymmnocladus canadensis, the 
Kentucky Coffee-tree, used by early settlers as 
a substitute for coffee; coffee-palace, a large 
and sumptuous coffee-tavem; + coffee-powder, 
ground coffee; coffee-rat (see quot.); coffee- 
roaster, (@) one whose business is to roast coffee- 
beans; (4) an apparatus for roasting coffee; 
+ coffee-sage = coffte-wit; coffee-shop, (a) a 
shop where coffee is sold ; (4) in India, a place at 
which the residents of a station (esp. in Upper 
India) meet for talk over a light breakfast of coffee, 
toast, etc., at an earlier hour than the regular 
breakfast of the day ; the name is also applied to 
the gathering, and so to the halt of a regiment for 
refreshment on an early march, etc. ; coffee-stand, 
(a) asupport for a coffee-pot ; (4) a stall for the 
sale of coffee ; coffee-tavern, a tavern or public 
house where coffee and other non-intoxicating 
drinks and refreshments are sold; coffee-tea, an 
infusion of the leaves of the coffee-plant ; coffee- 
walk, the space between the rows of trees in a 
coffee-plantation ; + coffee-wit, a wit who fre- 
quents coffee-houses (see quots.’. See also CoFFEE- 
HOUSE, -MAN, -POT, -ROOM, -WOMAN. 

1688 R. Hotme Arvsoury uu. 81/1 The *Coffee Bean, or 
Perry ..grow two in a thin furrowed husk. 1855 J. W. 
Croker in Croker Pap. (1884) III. xxix. 327 Is it possible 
that raw coffee-beans were issued to the troops in the camp? 
1662 Petty Zaxes 46 The importation of forty thousand 
pounds worth of *coffee-berries. 1866 7yeas, Bot, 310 
When ripe, the coffee berries are gathered, and the soft 
outer pulp removed. 1803 [see Biccin?] *Coffee biggin. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., Tbe powdered coffee is sometimes 
put into a linen bag or strainer suspended at the mouth 
of a coffee can or, as it is called in tbe North of England, 
a coffee biggin. 1839-60 Ure Dict. Arts (L.), The coffee- 
biggin with the perforated tin strainer. 1859 TENNENT Cey- 
Zon I, 261 The *coffee-bug .. for some years past has devas- 
tated some of theplantationsin Ceylon. 1762-71 H. WaLroLe 
Vertue's Anecad. Paint. (1786) V. 95, I havea *coffee-cup of 
his ware. 1855 Russett Crzmean War vi. (L.), Begemmed 
coffee-cups were handed about. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1990/4 Two *Coffee Dishes Plated with Silver. 1764 Low 
Life 89 Young women .. resolving lawful Questions by 
*Coffee-Grounds. 1691 NortH in Azfodiog. (1887) 225, I 
desire .. you will get me a very good *coffee mill. 1780 
Kippis in Brog. Brit. 11. 315 His father..was a coffee-mill- 
maker. 1886 Palf Mall G. 22 May 2/1, I [app. Dr. Bar- 
nardo) planned the New Edinhurgh Castle as the first 
*coffee palace in the United Kingdom. 1682 Lond, Gaz. 
No. 1750/4 Fine *Coffee-Powder, from 2s. 6a. to 3s. per 
Pound, or the Parched Berries at the same rate. 1859 
TENNENT Ceylon I. 149 The *coffee-rat is an insular variety 
of the Aus Atrsutus of W. Elliott, found in Southern India. 
1737 Common Sense (1738) 1. 279, 1 was bred to the Trade 
of a *Coffee-Roaster. 1855 Brownine //ow tt strikes 25 
The coffee-roaster’s brazier. 1838 Dickens O. Tzvist xxvi, 
Field-lane .. has its barber, its *coffee-shop. 1880 J. W. 
SHERER Conjuror’s Dax, 202 After his return to India.. 
one day when he was at “coffee-shop in the morning, etc. 
1890 Branpretu (7x Letter), The coffee-shop is essentially 
a social gathering. 1866 7reas. Bot. 311 A patent .. for 
the introduction of *Coffee-tea. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Demerara i. 7 They were marched off to their labour 
in the “coffee-walks. 1667 Dryben Jud. Entperor Epil., 
As for the *Coffee-wits he says not much, Their proper 
Bus’ness is to Damn the Dutch. 1672 Wycuertey Love 
in Wood u. i, Lydia. What is the coffee-wit? Daf. He is 
a.. gossiping, quibbling wretch, and sets people together 
by the ears over that sober drink, coffee. 


Co:ffee-house. 
1. A house of entertainment where coffce and 
other refreshments are supplied. 


(Much frequented | 


in 17th and 18th c. for the purpose of political | 


and literary conversation, circulation of news, etc.) 


COFFER. 


The places now so called have lost this character, and are 
simply refreshment-houses. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 1. 66 Coffa-houses [in Constan- 
tinople)..There sit they chatting most of the day, and sippe 
of a drinke called Coffa, 1656 Brount Glossogr., Cauphe- 
house, a Tavern or Inn where they sel Cauphe. 1664 Pepys 
Diary 24-Nov., To a coffee-house, to drink jocolatte. 21673 
Woop Léfe (1848) 48 This yeare [1650] Jacob a Jew opened 
a coffey house at the Angel in the parish of S. Peter in the 
east, Oxon, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 46 p2 At Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house where the Auctions are usually kept. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev. 198 The leaders of the legislative clubs 
and coffee-houses. 1817 HAttam Coust. Hist. (1876) I1. xi. 
354 Anecdotes of court excesses..in daily circulation 
through the coffee-houses. 1848 Macaucay /fist. Eng. I. 
366 Every coffee-house had one or more orators, to whose 
eloquence the crowd listened with admiration. 

2. altrib. and Comb, 

1684 Loud. Gaz. No. 1910/4 A Coffee-house-man at the 
corner house in Brook-street. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bs. (1750) 
19 Coffeehouse-wits. 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5900/4 Mary 

assard. .Coffee- House-Holder. 1751 J. Brown Sha/tcsd. 
Charac. 137 Our modish coffee-house philosophers. 1752 
Hume Pod, Disc. i. 1 What we can learn from every coffee- 
house conversation. 1845 Disraeu Syéz/ (1863) 150 His 
lordship was apt to be too civil .. To-day he was quite the 
coffee-house waiter. He praised everything. 1876 — S/., 
Mere coffee-house babble. ; 

+ Co-ffee-man. O/s. Aman keeping a coffee- 
house. 

1673 [R. Leicu) Transf. Reh. 48 The coffee-men I hear 
will bid fair for your stationers, 1692 Luttrete Brief Rel. 
(1857) II. 429 The lord mayor has declared no coffee men in 
London shall receive guests on Sunday. 1764 Low Life 89 
Vintners, Coffee-men, Publicans. : : 

Co'ffee-pot. A covered pot with a spout, in 
which coffee is made or brought on the table. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4112/4 Stolen.. A Coffee-Pot anda 
Salver. 1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. iv. 241 It 
is, doubtless, as hard to make a coffee-pot shine in poetry 
asa plough. 1842 Mrs. Carryte Lefé#. I. 163 The absence 
of loaf cr coffee-pet would have been less sensibly felt. 


Co-ffee-room. A public room where coffee 
and similar refreshments are served; now, gener- 
ally, the name of the public dining-room in a 
hotel. 

1712 Appison Sect, No. 403? 10 The first Object I met 
in the Coffee-Room. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 386 In 
private house, bookseller’s shop, or Coffee-room. 1881 
Gotpw. Smitu Lect. & Ess. 179 He sat down in the coffee 
room of the hotel. ; 

+ Co‘ffee-wo'man. Os. A woman keeping 
a coffee-house. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4663/4 Elizabeth Dye, late of the 
City of Oxford, Widow and Coffee-woman. 1723 /ézd. No. 
6194/10 Dorothy O'Bryan. .Coffee-Woman. 

offeic, coffeine, etc. Chem. : see CAFFEIC, etc. 

Coffen, obs. form of Corrin. 

Coffer (kp:for), sd. Forms: 4 cofere, coofer, 
4-5 cofre, cofur, 4-6 coffre, 4~7 cofer, 5 cofir, 
cofyr(e, (cowffer, coufre, cophor), 6 coafer, 
(cofar, coffar, coffur), 4- coffer. [ME. co/‘e, 
coffre, etc., a. OF. cofre, coffre:—L. cophin-um, 
nom. cophinus, a. Gr. xédivos basket; cf. COFFIN. 
‘The phonetic development (through *cof"70) is the 
same as in L. ordin-em, F. ordre, L. *Londinus, 
F. Londres. For the extension of sense, cf. (in Du 
Cange) Capit. de Villis, cap.62: ‘de cofints id est 
scrtniis’.] ; \ 

1, A box, chest: ess. a strong box in which 
money or valuables are kept. 

¢1300 Beket 1925 Ich have a lute cofre.. Ther beotb 3ut 
inne atte leste ei3te hondred pound. c1325 Coer de L. 
1939 They brake coffers and took tresours. c¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Frankl. T, 843 He gooth vn to his cofre And broghte gold. 
1463 Bury Wills (1850) 25 The seid William to have. .al my 
..cofferys, and tubbes wid alle othir ostilmentys. /éid. 33 
A lityl grene coffre for kerchys. 1548 W. Tuomas /taé. 
Gram. & Dict. (1567), Cassa, a cheste or coafer. 1598 
Barret Theor. Warres v. iii, 134 These shot and bullets 
must be carried in coffers. 1607 SHaKs. 77v10n 1, 11. 199 
Iie commands vs to prouide, and giue great guifts, and all 
out of an empty Coffer. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos 1. vu. 28 
Several coffers and cabinets. .were fill’d with stuffs of gold. 
¢1800 K. Wuitr Poet. IWks. (1837) 80 My breast’s my 
coffer, and my God’s my hope. 1802 W. Irvine Braced. 
Iiali iii. 25 A large iron-bound coffer. 1871 R. ELtis 
Catullus xxiv, He owns not a slave nor any coffer. , 

b. In the plural often equivalent to ‘treasury , 
and hence ‘ funds, pecuniary resources ’. 

1377 Lanci, J’. Pd. B. x1. 192 For alle are we crystes 
creatures and of his coffres riche. 1413 LypG. Pilgr. Sowle 
ui. iv. (1483) 52 Al went..in to your owne Cofres, 1579 
Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 112 Whereby thou mayest. .enrich thy 
cofers, 1692 Drypen St. Euremont's Ess. 198 As long as 
we have Money in our Coffers. 1721 Swirt South Sea, A 
million in his coffers. 1833 Hr. Martineau Fx. Wines § 
Pol. vi. 82 The coffers of the government had long been 
empty. 1867 Suites Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) 2 Efforts .. 
to fill the coffers of Rome by the sale of indulgences. 

+2. An ark. Applied to Noah’s ark, the ‘ark 
of bulrushes in which Moses was laid, and the 
‘ark of God’. Ods. 

c 1325 &. E. Addit. P. B. 310 Make to be.. A cofer closed of 
tres. ¢1340 Cursor JJ. 5614 (Trin.) A cofur of 3erdes dud 
she [Moses' mother] be wrou3t. 1388 Wycuir Zr. xxv. 10 
Ioyne 3e togidere an arke [A7S. ¢ 1420 arke ether cofere}. 
1549 Coverpace Evasm. Par. Heb. 21 ‘Yhey put it in a 
Iytle cofer, and layde it oute vpon a ryuers banke. 1711 
Suartess. Charac. (1737) II. 117 [David's] Dance. .in the 
Procession cf the Sacred Coffer. 


COFFER. 
+3. A coffin, Ods. 


¢1381 Cnaucer Parl, Foules 177 The piler elm, the cofre 
unto careyne. ¢1430 LypG. Bochas 1. iv. (1554) 6b, Whan 
y' death nayled thei in their coffers. 1488 J!1// of Batte 
(Somerset Ho.', My body to be buryed in a cofer of tree. 
1sso Nicotts hucyd. 54 (R.) A great coffer of cypres. 
Into whiche they did putt the boanes of them, that were 
dead ofthat trybe. 1555 [sce Correr v. 1). 

+4. Coffer of the heart; the pericardium. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Harth. De PR. v. xxxvi.(1495) 149 Abowte 
the herte is a maner clothynge that hyghte the shryne and 
the cofre of the hert. /Ad. 150'Vhe herte..greuyd by some 
postume that infecteth the cofre therof. 

5. Arch. a. A sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit, 
of ornamental character, usually decorated in the 
centre with a flower or the like. 

1664 Evetyn tr. Preart's Archit, 138 Those [are call'd] 
Cofers wherein are cut the Roses..which adorn the spaces 
*twixt the heads of the Modilions and Mutules. 1823 P. 
Nicnoison Pract, Burld. 506 Vhe coffers of the soffit ot the 
cornice are square. 1845 Atheugvuu 11 Jan, 48 On the 
grounds of the coffers forming the /ucusarta of the ceilings. 

b. A space within a wall, pier, etc., filled up 
with concrete, rubble, or loose material. ? Ods. 

1715 Leon Palladio's Archit. 14 The ancient walls of 
Naples..are made of two rows of free stones..bound to- 
gether with other crossing rows, so that the space or Coffers 
..were filled up with stones or earth. 

+6. Fortification. (See quot.) Obs. 

1727-51 CHamBers Cycl., Coffer, in fortification, denotes a 
hollow lodgment, athwart a dry moat, from six to seven 
feet deep, and from sixteen to eighteen feet broad; the 
upper part made of pieces of timber raised two feet above 
the level of the moat; which little elevation has hurdles 
laden with earth for its covering; and serves as a parapet, 
with embrasures. The coffer is nearly the same with the 
caponiere .. The besieged generally make use ot coffers to 
repulse the besiegers, when they endeavour to pass the 
ditch. 1755 in JoHNSon; andin later Dicts. 

7. Mining. a. A trough in which tin-ore is 
broken to pieces. ? Ods. 

1671 PAil. Trans. V1. 2108 Which with the Ores falls 
down into the Coffer (7. ¢. a long square box of the firmest 
timber, 3 foot long and 14 foot over, 

b. ‘ A rectangular plank frame, used in tiinber- 
ing levels’ (Raymond Afining Gloss. 1881). 

8. Ordnance Survey. Applied to wooden 
troughs used to support the chain in measuring 
a base-line of an Ordnance Survey. 

1785 Roy Surveying in Phil. Traus. LX XV. 452 Each 
cotfer consisted of three boards about half an inch thick. 
1800 /éfd. XC. 557 The apparatus for the measurement, 
consisting of .. pickets, iron heads, and a newset of coffers, 
1843 Penuy Cycl. XXV. 217/2 In the actual measurement 
the measuring chain was not supported on coffers, or 
stretched by a constant weight. 

9. Hydraulics, a, A caisson or water-tight box: 
cf. CoFFER-DAM I. b. A_ kind of caisson or 
floating dock. c¢. ‘ The lock for a barge’ (Sim- 
monds). 

1822 7raus, Soc. Arts XL. 125 cc the coffer slung by the 
ropes dd [a watertight box used in repairing a ship's side, 
below the water line; elsewhere called a caisson]. 

10. in FirE-coFFER, q. v. 

Ll. Comd., as + coffer-key, -lid (also fig.), -like 
adj. ; coffer-fish, a trunk-fish, a species of Ostra- 
cion; coffer-slide valve, a box slide-valve ofa 
steam-engine. See also CoFFER-DAM, -WORK. 

1884 J. Cotporne /Ticks Pasha 14 The extraordinary 
*coffer-fish. . preserved and sold at Suez to homeward-bound 
Anglo-Indians. 1536 Sketton MWagnyf. 532 Thryft hath 
lost her *cofer kaye. 1483 Cath. Angl. 70 A *Corfyrled 
(v.r. Cofer leyd], erculus. 1592 SHaks. Ven. & Ad. 1127 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes. 1850 Prescott 
Mexico 1. 338 The huge Cofre de Perote, which borrows its 
nhame..from the *coffer-like rock on its summit. 1816 J. 
SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art 11. 135 A *coffer-slide valve, 
which requires no packing to make it steam-tight, as there 
is always a vacuum under it. 


Coffer (kp'fas), v.! [f. the sb.: cf. F. coffrer.] 

1. ¢rans. To enclose in, or as in, a coffer ; to lay 
up securely ; to hoard, to treasure 7f. Ods, or arch. 

¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 68 He will kepen it hym-self & cofren 
it faste. sss Fardle Facions 1. iv. 43 Diuers of them 
throwe their dead into Riuers, other cofer them vp in 
earthen cofres. 1593 SHaks. Lucr. 855 The aged man that 
coffers vp his gold. 1676 Br. Grove Vind, Conform, 
Clergy (1680) 23 He..coffers it up amongst his other choice 
Expressions, 1805 Soutney J/adoc in Act. xix, They 
gathered up The ashes of the dead, and coffer'd them Apart. 
1328 D'Isracii Chas. /, 1. ii. 45 This family document .. is 
perhaps still coffered among the antiquities of our anti- 
quaries’ collections. 

2. Arch. To adorn with coffers (see COFFER 5d. 
5a). See CoFFERED. 

3. Mining. (See quots., and cf. CoFFER-DAM.) 

1881 Raymono Vining Gloss., Coffer or Cofer (Derb.), to 
secure a shaft from leaking by ramming in clay behind the 
masonry ortimbering. 1882 Nature XXVI. 569 The pro- 
cess of coffering out or damming back water in starts .. by 
means of a water-tight lining now called tubbing. 

+ Coffer, v2 O¢s. [? cf. Gorrer.] To curl 
np, twist, warp. (z¢r. and frans.) 

1725 Brapvey Fam. Dict.s.v. Afelon, The Sun will soon 
draw the Heat of so fresh a Bed to that Degree, that .. the 
two first Leaves.,of the Plant will twirl or coffer. 1784 
Twastey Dairying 53 By the same cause that a board is 
made round or coffered up, by the heat of the Sun. 


Coffer-dam. [f. Correr+ Dam.] 


591 


closure used for obtaining a dry foundation for 
bridges, picrs, etc.; usually constructed of two 
rows of piles with clay packed betwccn them, cx- 
tending abovc high-water mark ; the water being 
pumped ont so as to Icave the cnclosnre dry. _b. 
Also a water-tight structure fixed to a ship’s side, 
for making repairs below the water-linc. 

1736 Hawksmoor Ace. Lond. Bridge 26 The way he proposes 
to lay the foundation is with Cofier-dams. 1751 Labetye 
IWestn. Br. 4g Why could not the Foundations of the 
Piers have heen laid by the help of Coffer-dams? 1776 G. 
Semece &utlding tn Water 30 They have ..of late trans- 
lated the Word Satterdeaux, and rendered it Coffer-dam, 
which I presume, is a Word or technical Term not used, 
nor even so much as known in the English ‘Tongue before 
the Year 1734. 1862 Smitus Augineers Il. 412 The piles 
had been driven, and the coffer-dams formed and puddled. 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/1 It was necessary to con- 
struct a coffer dam inside the ship, and after the external 
patching to fill this dam with cement. 

Jig. 1876 I. Jenxins Queen's //ead 10 No. .substituting of 
modern iron bedsteads for the ancient and capacious coffer- 
dams wherein their ancestors used to bury themselves at 
night, 

2. (See quots.) 

1881 Advance \Chicago) 28 Apr. 271 A new absorbent.. 
from the cocoanut fibre. .called cofferdain, and will hold .. 
from 12 to 14 times its own weight of water. 1885 Deadly 
Tel. 27 May, It has been discovered .. that a composition 
obtained from pulverised cocoanut cellulose has the .. pro- 
perty, when penetrated by shot..of closing up instan- 
taneously, so as to prevent the influx of water into a ship’s 
hold. ‘lhe name of ‘cofferdam’ has been given to this 
preparation, 

3. atirib., as coffer-dam work, work performed in, 
or by mcans of, a coffer-dam. 

1772 Hutton Sridges 93 This is coffer-dam work. 

Hence Coffer-dam v. ¢rans., to provide with a 
coffer-dam. 

1884 Datly News 19 Dec. 5/7 Unless the pier is imme- 
diately coffer-dammed and the masonry repaired. 

Coffered (kpfoid), pA’. a. [f. Corrrr sd. and 
v.l+-ED.] 

1. Enclosed in, or as in, a coffer ; resting on coffers. 

1587 Turperv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 97 Vo unfolde Her coferd 
ware, 1886 Alackw, Alag. Sept. 326 A 100 feet coffered 
steel chain, 

2. .{rch, Furnished or adorned with coffers, 

1869 Daily News 13 Oct., The coffered ceilings. .have the 
grounds of the coffers rich crimson. 1879 Sir G. Scotr 
Lect. Archit. 11. 138 Coffered panels which had originated 
in a horizontal ceiling. 

Cofferer (kg'farar). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. OF. cof- 
Jrter, f. coffre COFFER: see -ER.] 

1. A treasnrer. Obs. exc. Hist. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chou. (1810) 319 Sir Rauf pe Coffrers 
pat tyme was Tresorere. /did. 320 Pe Cofrere (orig. 
Fr. le Cofrere), 1580 Nortu Plutarch 755 (R.) He com- 
manded .. his cofferer that kept his money, to give a friend 
of his five and twenty myryades. 1582 N, T. (Rhem.) 
Rom, xvi. 23 Erastus tbe cofferer of the citie saluteth you. 
1614 SELDEN Jiftles Ton. 344 In that account made by H. 
Leicester, Cofferer to Thomas Earle of Lancaster vnder 
Edward the second. 1742 Younc N¢. 7h. 1. 550 Ye for- 
tune’s cofferers! Ye pow’'rs of wealth! 1863 Svan Capt, 
Dang. 111. iti. 114 ‘The Bank of Amsterdam, then the most 
famous Corporation of Cofferers..in Europe. 

b. An officer of the royal pouenod of England, 
next under the controller; he had the oversight of 
the other officers. //ést. . 

1538 Letanp /¢7. 1V. 60 One notable Tombe .. wherein 
William Cope, Coferer to K. H. 7. is buried. 1570 cf 
13 Eliz. c. 4 §1 Any..Cofferer of the Houshold to the 
Queen’s Majesty. 1708 J. Cuampertayne Sf. Gt. Brit... 
ll. xii. (1743) 101 The cofferer..is to pay the wages of the 
king’s servants above and below stairs. 178 Burke Corr. 
(1844) 11. 326 The king's household. . has, . three treasurers ;— 
the treasurer of the chamber, the treasurer of the household, 
and .. the cofferer of the household. 1860 FRovoE ///s¢. 
Eng, V1. 18 Sir Edmund Peckham, Cofferer of the house- 
hold, was found to have gone off with the treasure. 

+2. Oue who makes coffers. Ods. 

1g0r Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 109 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers, ne no manereof artificeris. c1515 Cocke Lorell's 
&, (1843) 10 Coferers, carde makers, and caruers. 

Cofferet : see COFFRET. 

Coffering (kp'farin’, sb. [f. Correr sd. +-1NG.] 

1. An arrangement or structure of coffers. In 
quots. referring to the ‘coffers’ or troughs used to 
support the chain in measuring the Ordnance Sur- 
vey base-line on Hounslow [eath. 

1783 Roy Surveying in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 451 Stands 
..that supported the ninety-eight feet of coffering. 17 
bid. UX XX. Plate 1, Plan of the Coffering for each Chain. 

2. Arch. Cf. CoFFER sb. 5 ; COFFERED 2, 

1845 Atheneum 4 Jan. 18 Its coffering, and also the 
panelled soffits of the architraves. 1884 H. Stannus Dome 
St, Paul's (Times 20 Nov. 4/s), Coffering. . was intended by 
Wren, as shown by his drawings. 

3. Afining. See CorFER v.1 3. 

+ Coffership. Ods. rare—', [Ought to be 
cofferership.| The officc of CoFFERER (scnse 2). 

@ 1618 Rareicn Prerog. Parl. in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 
78 Ingram, and his fellows, are odious men, and therefore 

is Majesty pleased the people greatly to put him from the 

coffership. (See also edd. 1628, 1640.) 

+ Co’ffer-work. Ods. [f. Correr sé. 5 b+ 
Wokk sé.] Work done with or in coffers; in 
Arch, masonry having ‘ coffers’ filled with rubble, 


L. Hydraulic Engineering. A water-tight en- | etc. Formerly also, building in concrete. 


COFFIN. 


1708 G. Ricuaros ist Bk. /’allacdio’s Archit. 15 The 
manner Riempiuta or filled walls, which is also called 
Coffer-work which the Ancients did use; taking plank» 
and placing them edgewise, allowing so niuch space as they 
would lave the thickness of the wall, filling it with Mortar, 
and Stones of all Sorts. 1742 Leoni Pal/adio's Archit. 1. 
9 fas in prec. quot. ; also] Calta work .- made of two rows 
of free Stones. .bound together with other crossing-rows, sv 
the Space or Coffers .. between the crossing-rows and the 
out-rows of Stones..were fill’d up with Stones and Earth. 

Coffery, obs. form of Carrnrr, 

Coffin (kp'tin), sd. Forms: 4 cofine, coffyne, 
(Sc. cowyne), 4 5 cofyn’e, 5 cofynne, cophinne, 
(coufin), 5-6 coffyn, cophyn/e, 5 7 cophin/e, 
6 coffine, Sc. coffyng, 6-7 coffen, 5- coffin. [Ml:. 
cofin, coffyn, ctc., a. OF. cofin, coffin, little basket, 
casc, ctc., ad. 1. cophin-us (later cofin-us), a. 
Gr. «éguvos baskct.] 

+1. A basket ; transl. L.. cophinus, Gr. xoivos. 

(So in OF. and many mod. IF’, dialects. ] 

¢ 1380 Wycur Serut. Sel. Wks. 1. 62 Pei gedriden and 
filden twelve coffynes of relif of fyve barly loves, 1382 
2 Aings x.7 Thei..slewen the seventy inen, and putten the 
hevedis of hem in cofynes. 1432 sotr. //igden (Rolls) 1.15 
Gedrenge. .the fragmentes of the cophinnes remanent. 1542 
ELyot Dik Trbin, a baskette or coffyn made of wyckers 
or bull rushes, or barke of a tree: such oone was Moyses 
put into. 41852 in IfvuLort. 

+2. A chest, case, casket, box. Ods. 

(So in F. dial. of Picardy and Lorraine.] 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 135 Of pat pat was in 
cofre, & in his cofines, He mad his testament. ¢1420 Pallad. 
on Ifusb. 1. 672 In chistes smale or coffyns hem doo. 
c1qz5 Wyntoun Cron. vin. vili. 19 A Cophyn of I¢vore. 
1480 Hardr. Acc. Kdm, JV (1830) 125 Divers cofyns of fyrre 
wherein the Kinges books were conveyed. 1552 Survey 
Ch, Goadts (1869) 48, iiij torches with ij long coffins for them. 
1570 Dee Alath. Pref, Make a hollow Cube, or Cubik 
coffen, of Copper, Silver, I'ynne, or Wood. 1677 Hotvoke 
Dict., A coffin for a book, Loculamentum, 

3. spec. The box or chest in which a corpse is 
enclosed for burial. (The ordinary current sensc.) 
(In Fr. cofin=cercueil occurs in DeGuiILLEVILLE ¢ 1330.] 
1525 Churchw. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 25 For mendyng 
of the cofyn that lyeth on the bere ijs. ob. 1568 Grarton 
Chron, Il. 377 He .. caused him to be layde in a Coffin of 
Cypresse. 1613 R.C. Tahle Alph. (ed.3', Cophin, basket, 
or chest for a dead body to be put in. 1709 HEARNE Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I]. 260 Coffins of Stoneand Marble. 1720 
Swirt Death of Demar, His coffers from the coffin could 
not save, 1817 Wotre Burial Sir F. Moore iii, No useless 
coffin enclosed his breast, Not in sheet nor in shroud we 
wound him. 188r Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 1.2 The 

tears. .which fall upon a coffin beside an open grave. 

+b. Loosely used for: A bier. Ods. 

1526 Tinoate Luke vii, 14 He went and touched the 
coffyn [| Wvycuir bere, 1611 beere]. 1554 in Overall Churchw. 
Ace St. Michaels Cornhill (1869) 112 For mendynge of 
the coffen that carrys the corsses to churche. 1601 HoLLANo 
Pliuy 11. 531 The coffin going with a dead corps to a funerall 
fire, is richly painted, 

c. (=coffin-spark.) An oblong piece of live 
coal starting out of the fire with a report: re- 
garded as a prognostic of death. 

1797 G. Cotman Br, Grins, Maid of Moor xxiv, To the 
fire she drew..When, lo! a coffin ont there flew, And in 
her apron burnt a hole. 1812 Compe Dr. Syntax, Prc- 
turesqgue x, (Chandos) 37 From the fire a coffin flew. 

d. phr. 70 drive (or put) a nail into any one's 
coffin ; to do a thing that tends to shorten his life. 

1836 A. Fonsranque Eng. under 7 Administr. (1837) 111. 
321 A dram which..‘drives nails into the victim's coffin’, 
according to the expressive vulgar saying. 1874 M«Cartuy 
Linley Rochford, Every dinner eaten under such conditions 
is a nail driven into one’s coffin, 

e. Aaut. Applied to an old, ill-found, unsea- 
worthy vessel, as likely to prove the burying-place 
of those on board. (col/oq.) 

1833 Aun. Reg. Chron. 32/2 Did not you say when asked 
if you would go to sea with her, ‘ No, for she will prove 
a coffin for somebody’? 1844 P. Parley's Annual V. 275 
An English gun-brig, commonly called a coffin. 1881 
Lesuie Nordenskiild’s Voy. Vega 1. 277 Floating coffins 
have often been used in arctic voyages. (1884 Chr. H orld 
7 Feb. 89/4 The coffin-ship must no longer be allowed to 
sail under British colours.] 

+ 4. Cookery. a. A mould of paste for a pie ; the 
crust of a pie. Ods. 

© 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 41 Make a cofyne as tu smalle 
pye. ¢1420 Cookery Bk. 45 Make fayre past of flowre & 
water, Sugre, & Safroun, & Salt; & ban make fayre round 
cofyns per-of. 1588 Suaks. 77t. A. v. ii. 189 Of the paste 
a coffen I will reare. @1654 Setoen Tadble-t. (Arb.) 33 
The Coffin of our Christmas Dies in shape long, 1» in imi- 
tation of the Cratch. 1750 E. Smitu Compl. Llousewife 157 
Season your lamb with pepper, salt .. So put it into your 
coffin. 

+b. A pie-dish or mould. Ods. 

1580 in Wadley Bristol $V ills (1886) 225 Twelve voyders: 
a Custerd coffyn. 1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. iv. iii. 82. 1602 
Prat Delightes for Ladies, Coffins of white plate. a 1662 
Hevun Laud u. 302 Which Notes .. he kept in the Coffin 
of a Pye, which had been sent him by his Motber. 

5. A paper case; sfec, a receptaclc made by 
twisting paper into a conical form or ‘ cornct *, to 
contain groccrics, etc., or for use as a filter; still 
applied by printcrs to sinall paper bags of this 
shape to hold spare type, superfluous sorts, etc. 

1577 Frampton Joyful News (1580) 42 The smoke of this 
Hearbe, which they receaue at the mouth through certaine 
coffins, suche as the Grocers do vse to put in their Spices. 
1594 Prat Fewellko. ut. Chem. Conlus. 55 Coffyns of 
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paper, such as the Confit-makers vse. 1634 J. Bare A/ysz, 
Nat. & Art 70 To make the coffins [for fireworks], you must 
take paper, parchment, or strong canuasse, [and] rowle it 
hard upon a rowler. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 52, 
T took five coffins of filtrating paper. 1772 Monro Min. 
Waters in Phil. Trans. LXII. 23, 1..examined the coffin 
through which the salts... had passed. 1842 SavacE Dic?, 
Printing 173 These conical papers are called coffins. 1888 
Jacosi Printer's Vocab. 23. 

6. Farriery. The whole of a horse’s hoof below 
the coronet, forming a horny body enclosing a 
hollow space. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1673) 320 From the pastern 
down to the coffin of the hoof. 1727 BrapLey Fame. Dict., 
Hoof-Loosning, a Dissolution or dividing of the Horn or 
Coffin of a Horse’s Hoof from the Flesh, at the Setting 
on of the Cronet. 1785 Sportsman's Dict. in N. IW. Linc. 
Gloss., Coffin [the hoof of a horse, that is], all the born that 
appears when he has his foot set on tbe ground. 

7. Printing. a. The wooden frame enclosing the 
stone or bed of the old wooden hand-printing 
press. b. That part of a printing machine on 
which the forme of type is laid; the carriage of a 
printing machine. 

Coffin-block, an angular wooden block with brass rules at- 
tached to it, which rules are raised above the block so that 
a stereotype or electrotype plate may be placed inside the 
hollow frame thus formed. 

1659 Hooter Comenius’ Vis. World (1777) 118 Which being 
put under the spindle, on the coffin, and pressed down with 
a bar, he maketb to take impression. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
#ixerc. V1. 52 The Planck of the Carriage isan Elm-Planck 
..upon this Planck at its fore-end is firmly nailed down a 
square frame ..called the Coffin, and in it the stone is 
bedded. 1808 SrowEr Printer’s Gram. 326 At tbe binder 
end of the frame of the coffin, two iron joints are fastened. 
1841 W. Savace Dict. Printing 173 Coffin, that part of a 
wooden press in which the stone is bedded. 1888 Jacopi 
Printers Vocab. 23 Coffin, the carriage or bed of a cylin- 
drical machine or platen press. 

8. A case in which articles are baked or fired in 
a furnace; =F. cassette. 

1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 372 A Coffin made of Clay, 
fitted to the Iron intended to be hardened, 1756 Duct. 
-irts & Sc. s.v. Porcelain, Each piece of Porcelain..is dis- 
posed, in the furnace, in its separate case, or coffin. 1799 
G. Smitn Laborat. |. 200 Take some potter's clay, to make 
a coffin round your plant. 

+9. The case of a chrysalis. Oés. 

1711 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 346 A very strange hairy 
[Catterpillar] with a Pea-like Coffin. /é7d., Fig. 11, 12 and 
13. are the Moth, Catterpillar, and Coffin. 

+10. The calyx of a flower. Ods. 

1727 Braptev Fam. Dict. s.v. Adjusting, Florists .. say, 
I will adjust a Pink; and todo this. .each of [the petals] shall 
be so dispos’d, that the Pink becomes larger thereby, because 
the Extremities of their Coffins have been a little curv’d. 


Ll. Afining. a. ‘An old open working (Corz- 
wall). b. The mode of open working by cast- 
ing up ore and waste from one platform to another, 
and so to the surface’ (Raymond A/tzzng Gloss.). 

1778 Pravce Min. Cornub. 141 This fosse they call a coffin, 
which they laid open several fathoms in length. 

12. Aliiling. (Sce quot.) 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Coffin ..one of the sockets in 
the eye of the runner, which receives the ends of the driver. 


‘The term is applied to other depressions, especially to such 
as are hollowed or chipped out. 

13. Comb. as coffin-lid, -maker, -measurement, 
-natl, -tap, -worm ; coffin-fashioned, -shafed, etc., 
adjs.; coffin-bone, a small spongy bone in a 
horse’s hoof, being the last phalangeal bone of the 
foot ; +coffin-cloth, a cloth to cover a coffin, a 
pall; + coffin-cutter, a coffin-maker; + coffin- 
dam = CoFFER-DAM ; + coffin-house, a mortuary ; 
a house where the ‘parish coffin’ was kept; 
coffin-joint, the joint at the top of a horse’s hoof; 
coffin-plate, a metal plate set in a coffin-lid, 
bearing the name of the deceased person, usually 
with dates of birth and death; coffin-ship (sce 
sense 3€); coffin-spark (see 3 c) ; coffin-stone, a 
stone shaped like a coffin-lid; coffin-stool, a 
stand or support for a coffin; + coffin-tomb, a 
stone coffin, sarcophagus. 

¢1720 Gipson Farrier’s Guide 1. vi. (1738) 94 The *Coffin- 
bone ..is so called from its hollowness. 1859 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. V.522/2 A seinicircular disc, resembling that of the 
coffin-bone of the Horse. 1625 Par. Ree. St. Margaret's, 
Durham, Mrs. Elsebeth Hall..dyd give..for the use of 
the poor..a *cofyn clothe. 1603 DekKER Wond. Yeare 
Wks. :Grosart) I. 120 One of the new-found trade of *Coffin- 
cutters. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed 111. 1539 An 
other would have made a *coffin dam, wherof the cost would 
have been infinite. 1868 Lp, HouGcuton Select. fr. Wks. 
185 The *coffin-fashioned tomb. 1611 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Marg. West, (Nichols 1797) 30 Work done about the 
two north gates in the church-yard and about the *coffin- 
house being uncovered with the great wind. 1683 A. SNaPe 
Anat. Horseww. xix. (1636)181 The * Coffin-joint on which the 
Hoof grows. 1847 Youatr /forse vii. 157 A strangely for- 
midable disease. .called ‘coffin-joint lameness’. 1816 Byron 
Parisina xix, Hid Like dust heneath the *coffin lid. 1845 
Eccclesiologist 1V. 16 Stones like coffin lids in shape and 
detail. 1647 R. Starytton Yuvenal 147 Run-away slaves, 
bangmen, and *coffin-makers. 1838 Dickens O. 72st iv, 
He was to go..as general house-lad to a coffin-maker's. 
¢ 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Se. I. 223/2 Buckles, *coffin-nails, 
hooks-and-eyes. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, *Coffin-plates, 
elm-chips, hright-headed nails. 1821 Care Vill. MWinsétr. 
1.159 ‘Ibe *coffin-spark burning my holiday gown. 1845 
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Ecclesiologist 1V.17 Many *coffin-stones may be seen in the 
pavement where no coffin would be found.. underneath. 
1886 T. Harpy Woodlanders ii, A little round table, curi- 
ously formed of an old *coffin-stool, with a deal top nailed 
on. 1851 H. Metvitte Whale li. 259 Every stroke of his 
dead limb sounded like a *coffin-tap. 1727 A. Hami_Ton 
New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xi. 121 In the middle. . stood a *Coffin- 
tomb, about three Foot high, and seven Foot long. 1820 
Keats Eve St. Agnes xlii, Witch, and demon, and large 
*coffin-worm, 

Coffin (kp'fin), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢vans. To place or enclose in a coffin. 

1564 Vestry Minutes St.'Helen’s Bishopsgate 5 Mar., 
None shall be bury’d within the church, unless the dead 
corpse be coffined in wood. 1607SHAKS. Cov. 11. 1.193. 1654 
Gayton Pleasant Notes 11. v. 97 Men whom he.. had 
coffin’d up. 1823 Gatt Zxtail I. xxxv. 304 He assisted 

. in the ceremonial of the coffining. 1861 Sat, Rev. XII. 
253/1 Sometimes they coffined their dead in boats or in the 
trunks of trees. 

2. transf. and fig. To enclose as in a coffin; to 
close up inaccessibly. 

1577 B. Goocr Heresbach’s Husb. 11. (1586) 90 b, [Quinces]} 
are best kept coffened betwixt two hollowe Tiles, well closed 
on every side with claie. 1605 B. Jonson Volfone 1. i, 
Coffin them alive In some kind clasping prison. 1693 
Evetvn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, Dict., Yo Coffin them- 
selves, is said of Flowers that shrivel up and dry away in 
their Buds without flowing or spreading. 1791 D*Israe.i 
Cur. Lit. (1858) 1.9 The tomb of books, when the possessor 
will not communicate them, and coffins them up in the cases 
of his library. 1862 THackEeray Philip v, The cards are 
coffined in their boxes. 

+ 3. To enclose in a ‘coffin’ of paste. Oés. 

1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metam. Wks. (1692) 623/1 A reve- 
rend painted Lady was. .coffin’d in Crust till now she was 
hoary. 1884 Leisure //. June 374/2 Game was often cof- 
fined, so was fish. 

Hence Co-ffiined f/. a. 

1598 Haxrurt Voy. II. 1. 263 (R.) They keep the dead in 
the house..coffined. 1602 Marston Axtonio's Rev. i. ii, 
Departed soules That lodge in coffin’d trunkes. 1821 
Blackw, Mag. V¥11. 615 On nieal-ark lid he rests his coffin’d 
ware. 1854 Stanvey //ist, Alem. Canterd, iii. (1857) 134 
The coffined body lay in state at Westminster. 

+ Co'ffing, v0/. sb. Sc. Obs. [f. Corr v. +-1NG1.] 
Exchange, barter. 

1s0z2 in Peterkin Rental of Orkney (1820) 7 (Jam.) The half 
of the malt scat wes gevin quyt be vmquhile Erle William 
in coffing for landis he gat therfor in Greinvall. 

Coffinless (kg'finlés), 2. [f Corrin sé. + -LEsS.] 
Without a coffin, uncoffined. 

1817 Blackw. Mag. 11. 295 Shroudless, coffinless they lie. 
1855 SMEDLEY Occult Sc. 196 The coffinless skeleton of a 


man. 
Coffle (kg fl). Also kaffle. [ad. Arab. stals 


gafilah caravan, travelling company ; see CAFILA.] 
A train of men or beasts fastened together ; spec. 
a gang of slaves chained and driven along to- 
gether. 

1799 Munco Park Trav, Africa 190 A coffle of fourteen 
asses loaded with salt. /ézd. 192, 1 was met by a coffle of 
slaves about seventy in number. 1849 WHITTIER Poents, 
Chr. Slave xiv, The black slave-ship’s foul and loathsome 
hell, And coffle’s weary chain. 1873 Hate /x His Name 
vi. 60 André came leading along the coffle of borses. 1880 
Life Livingstone (L. M. 8.) vi. 53 One who drove his coffle 
of slaves from the interior to the Portuguese settlements. 

+ Coffoy. Oés. Also coafoay, coffaw, coffae, 
coffo. Some kind of fabric much used in the 
18th c.; the same as CAFFOY. 

1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3945/4 A Leather Body-Coach. .with 
a Coafoay Lining. 1704 /éid. No. 4067/8 A red Coffoy 
Side-saddle. 1753 Dial. Swift & Prior 33 Vhe Manufac- 
ture..of our Coffoys; Buffs, Lutherines and Fustians. 

Coffre, cofir, obs. ff, CoFFER. 

Coffre, coffree, -rie, obs. ff. CAFFRE. 

Coffret (kp fret), cofferet (kg féret). 
coffret, dim. of coffre.] A small coffer. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. (1880) 181 Florypes remysed the 
relyques in the coffret. 1863 Gent/. Alag. 1.97 Mr. H. E. 
Smith’s leaden cofferet. 1884 A. Watrs Life Alaric Watts 
I. 299 Painting fans, tea-chests, coffrets and cigar-cases. 

Cofine, obs. form of CoFFIN. 

Co-fisher, -foreknown: see Co-. 

t+ Co-fly, adv. Obs. Forms: 1 cfiflice, 3 co- 
fliche, 4 coflich, cofly, cofli. [OE. cajtice, f. aif, 
Cor + -lice: see -LY1,] 

Quickly, keenly, boldly, ficrcely. 

c1000 /EcFric Lives of Saints, St, George 51 And com to 
dam casere and hine caflice befran. c1z05 Lay. 1705 Heo 
.-cofliche vt wenden. 1340-70 Adisaunder 297 Pe Kyng 
with his keene ost coflich fightes. /éid. 662 Mee kneeles 
coflich adoune. /ézd. 748 Pis menskfull Queene .. hym 
praies, Pat he cofly comme. . 

Co-fou'nder. [Co- 3 b.] One who unites in 
founding ; a joint founder. 

1605 CamMpEN KRem., Epitaphs 52 Doctor Caius, a learned 
physition of Cambridge, and a Co-founder of Gunwell and 
Caius Colledge. 1679 Br. or Il1urerorp College Fesuits at 
Come 4 Xaverius was the Co-founder with Ignatius of the 
ae Order. 1881 J. M. Anperson in Cath. Presbyt. 21 

rofessors, co-founders, and provincial directors, 

So Co-fou'ndress ; Cofou'nd v. 

1631 WeEEvVER Anc. Fun, Jon. 429 Shee is set downe to be 
co-foundresse with him. @ 166z Futier Worthies, London 
(1811) II. 58 (D.) [The Steeple of St. Paul’s] was originally 
co-founded by King Ethelbert with the Body of the Church. 
1797 Cambr. Univ. Calendar 59 Queen Elizabeth .. is an- 
nually commemorated as a co-foundress of the college. 

Cofre, cofur, cofyr(e, obs. ff. Correr. 
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+ Co-freer. Oés. [f. Co- 3+/rveer, FRIAR; but 
cf. F. confrére in wider sense.] = FELLOW-FRIAR. 

a1628 DopEripce Exg. Lawyer (1631) 129 The Prior and 
his Cofreers. 

Coft, pa. ¢. and pple. of CoFF v. Se. to buy. 

+ Co-fused, pa. pple. Obs. [Co- 2.] Fused 
together ; confused. 

a1683 O_pHAm Let. to Friend Wks. (1686) 126 Cofused 
awhile the mixed Idea’s lie. 

Cofyn(e, obs. form of COFFIN. 

+ Cog, 56.1 Obs. .exc. Hist.) Forms: 4 coge, 
kogge, 4-6 cogge, 4- cog. [ME. cogge, kogge 
(14th c., corresponds in form and meaning alike 
TOMO: cogwe, (cose, koge, cogghe, guogue), also 
cogue,a kind of ship, esf. ‘ ship of war’ (Godefroy), 
and to MLG. sogse m.f., MDu. cogghe (Du. cogge, 
cog f.), MHG. kocke, 15th c. G. hock (OHG. coccho 
m.). With the latter cf OSw. ogger m., Da. 
kogge, kog small vessel without a keel, Sw. dial. 
kag, kak small single-masted sail-boat (Rietz), 
ONorw. kuggr m. larger merchant-ship, esp. of the 
Hanse, Icel. 4zz¢gi small vessel. 

Teutonic etymologists consider these words to be native, 
going back to OTeut. types “Auggon-, *kukkon-. The OF. 
forms on the other hand are usually taken as cognate with 
Pr. coca, cogua, Sp. coca, obs. It. cocca, ‘a kind of ship no 
longer in use, which had the prow and the poop much raised, 
with a single mast, and a square sail’ (Della Crusca’, de- 
rived by Diez and others from a L. type *coccha, by-form 
of concha lit. ‘shell’, also, in late or med.L., a species of 
hoat or ship. The relations between the Teutonic and the 
Romanic, and esp. the OF., words are uncertain. The 
probability is that the ME. word was from French rather 
than LG.: like the Fr. it interchanged at an early date 
with cocke, Cock“, which afterwards was differentiated, 
and used only in sense of the Fr. dim. coget cock-boat.] 

1. A kind of ship of earlier times ; broadly built, 
with roundish prow and stern. Supposed to have 
been primarily a ship of burden or transport, but 
also used as a ship of war. (App. not used after 
15th c.: later mention only historical. ) 

1325 Coer de L. 4784 Agaynes hem comen her naveye, 
Cogges & dromoundes, many galeye. ¢1325 £. £. Adtit. P. 
C. 152 [Of the ship of Tarshish containing Jonah] pe sayl 
sweyed on be see, penne suppe bihoued Pe coge of be colde 
water. 1352 Pol. Poems (1859) 1. 72 The kogges of Ingland 
was broght out of bandes, 1470-85 Matory Arthur v. iii, 
A greete multitude of shyppes, galeyes, cogges and dro- 
moundes, sayllynge on the see. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccxxvi. 231 In the hauen of scluys many shippes and cogges 
were taken. [z700 Tyrrett //ist. “ny. 11. 795 Fourscore 
Cogs, a sort of small T'ransport-Vessels. 1851 Turner Dov. 
Archit. 11. iii, 115 Their cogs and barques lying at the 
wharves of Thames Street.] 

tb. A kind of craft formerly used on the 
Humber and Ouse between Hull and York. Oés. 

1531-2 Stat. 23 //en. VIII, c. 18 Many shyppes, keyles, 
cogges, and botes .. haue heretofore had theyr franke pas- 
sagis .. vpon the saide riuer. 1536 in F. Drake Fors 230 
That several persons inhabiting on the Banks of the River 
had placed Fishgarths, etc. in the same to the hindrance of 
the free passage of Ships, keyles, coggs, and boats. 1708- 
1s Kersey, Cogs, a kind of Boats us’d on the Rivers Ouse 
and Humber. 

2. Also app. in the sense of Cock sd.3, Cock- 
BOAT. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 1477 Hipsiphile & Medea, Jason 
& Ercules also That in a cog ]v.7. cogge} to londe were I-go 
Hem to refresche. ¢1470 Harpine Chron. cevii. iii, [He] 
.. brought his fiers brennyng vpon the sea In botes and cogges 
[v7 cockes}]. 1513 DoucLas Axe/s x. vi. 7 And sum with 
airis into coggis small Etlyt to land. 1600 FairFax Tasso 
xiv. Iviii, And for the cogge was narrow, small and strait, 
Alone he row’d, 

3. Comb. cog-boat = CocK-BOoAT. 

c 1440 Promp, Par. 86 Cogboote [Pyxson cok botel], scafa. 
1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit, 11. 206 No man who built 
ship or cog boat durst drive into it above three nailes. 
Téid. 210 Olave fied in a little Cog-boat unto his father-in- 
law. 1890 A correspondent says ‘ Cog-boat is a term well 
known on the Humber as applied to a small boat belonging 
toa sailing vessel of any sort.’ 


Cog (keg), 56.2 [ME. cogge, found from 13th ¢. : 
the Sw. kugge, Norw. dug, pl. Augger, in same 
sense, are evidently cognate; but the relations 
between them are not determined. 

The Celtic words, Ir., Gael. cog, Welsh cocas, uncritically 
cited as the prob. source, are (as usual in such cases) from 
English. Derivation from the Romanic family of F. coche, 
ONF. *cogue, Pr. coca, It. cveca ‘notch’, of which the 
sense has been considered allied, is phonetically untenable.} 


1. One of a series of teeth or similar projections 
on the circumference of a wheel, or the side of a 
bar, etc., which, by engaging with corresponding 
projections on another wheel, etc., transmit or 
receive motion. 

Cogs are either separate wooden pieces attached 
by mortices and the like, or are cut out of the sub- 
stance of the wheel, or cast in one with it. The 
name was probably first given to the wooden pins 
inserted sideways into the rim of a wheel, which 
caught the rungs or trundles of a lantern-wheel ; 
hence coe and vound, a mechanical arrangement of 
this type. AHzenting cog: in cogged wheels which 
have a certain proportion to each other, an extra 
cog given to the larger, by which there is secured 
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a continuous change of cogs engaging with cach 
other and consequently equal wear. 

azago Owl & Night, 86 I-cundure 10 one esse ee sil al 
mulne under cogge. (The precise sense here is doubtful.) 
1381 Durham Halm. Rolls 1. 170 Prad. Will. invemet 
velas, cogges [of a wind-inill). c1qqo Promp. Parv. 85 
Cogge of a mylle, scarfoballum., 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XXWVI. x1i.(18451117 A great whele made by craftly Geometry, 
Wyth many cogges. 1623 Firzurrs. 7/usd. § 134 To sell... 
the crabbe-trees 10 myllers, to make cogges and ronges. 
1629-977 Fe.tuam Nesolves 1, Ixviii. 104 Thou cans) not sit 
upon so high a Cog, but maist with turning prove the 
lowes] in the wheel. 1660 W. D’Acres HW/ater Drawing 13 
Great wooden wheels with coggs in them working trundles 
with round staves in them, 1731 Beicuron in PAdd. Trans. 
XXXVII. 6 A Cog-Wheel of 51 Cogs, into which the 
Trundle V; of six Rounds, works. 1816 J. Smita /’anorama 
Se. & Art 1. 314 In large works, where the wheels are of 
wood, and the teeth are separate pieces morticed inlo the 
tim, they are called cogs. 1832 Ison Sc. §& Art (Webster) 
I. 78 A skilful mill-wright will always give the wheel whal 
he calls a hunting cog. 1868 Lockver Elem. Astron. 193 
‘The principle of both clocks and watches is Ihat a number 
of wheels, locked logeiher by cogs, are forced lo turn round. 

Jig. ¢1640{SHirteEy] Capt, Vuderw. i. iii.in Bullen O. 22 
II. 372 How will his tongue run when his Coggs are oild. 
+b. A float-board. Perhaps only a mistake. 

1695 Kennett Par. Autig. Gloss. s.v. Cock-boat, Vhe 
coges or cogs of a mill-wheel are those slobs or broad pieces 
of board, thal..are drove along by the streain, and so turn 
round the wheel, 

2. Short for: a. The series of cogs round a wheel 
(obs.) ; b. a cog-wheel. 

1giz tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1,54 The great Roller in 
the middle is surrounded with a Cog. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Jan. 198/2 A stubby black boiler.. makes steam, turning 
four small wheels by means of a cog underneath. 

3. One of thc short handles of the pole of a 
scythe. da/, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury in, viii. 322 The koggs are the 
handles on thesythe. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word- 
bk, s. v. Cleat, ‘Vhe cogs o' this sned binna-d-as tigh! as 
they oughten to be.’ 

4. (Sec quot.) dia/. 

1880 Antrim § Dows Gloss., Cog, a wedge or supporl 
fixed under anything to steady it. 

6. Atining. A block used in building up a sup- 
port for the roof of a mine; =Cuock sé.1 4. 

3881 Raymonp Jining Gloss. Cogs are not squared, bul 
simply notched where they cross each other. 

6. Comb. cog-hole, a place for keeping spare 
cogs; cog-rail, a toothed rail used in railways 
with very steep gradients, Also CoG-WHEEL. 

~ 3733 Derby AMiercury I. No. 52 The boy .. hid himself in 
the Coghole of the Mill. 

Cog, 5J.3 Carpentry. [See Coc v.2; the form 
of the word is app. due to association with the 
‘cogs’ of a wheel, viewed as teeth or projections 
fitting into counter-depressions.] A projection or 
tenon on the end of a beam, which is received into 
a corresponding notch or mortice on the surfaee of 
another beam or support ; used in tailing joists to 
wall-plates, making a scarf-joint, etc. Cog-hold: 
a fastening or connexion by means of a cog. 

(1856-8 Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict. sv. Coghold, The bearing 
timbers ought to be placed upon pieces of stone as tem- 
plates built into the walls, and be made to take a coghold 
of the lemplates so as to enable them to tie and stay the 
walls, by means of the cogs. 

+ Cog, 56.4 Obs. [f. Coc v.3] 

1. The act of cogging at dice; a particular 
method or war of doing this. 

{In quot. 1598, taken hy some to mean ‘ false dice for cog- 
ging’; bul it is coupled with ‘devices’ and ‘shifts’.] 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 28 There be divers kinds of cogging, 
but of all other the Spanish cogg bears the bell, and seldom 
raiseth any smoke. 1998 GREENE Jas. J], 1. i, Sold a dozen 
of devices, a case of cogs, and a suit of shifts. 1617 Jfachi- 
vell’s Doge Sign. B, Lett's go lo dice awhile .. But subtill 
mates will simple mindes.. blinde .. with... cogges and 
stoppis, and such like devilish tricks. @1658 CLEVELAND 
Publ, Fatth 7 Whal way? Doublets? or Knap? The Cog? 
low Dice? or high? 

b. An act of cogging or cheating. s0ce-use. 

1855 Browninc //oly-Cross Day, See to our converts— 
yon dooined black dozen—No slealing away —nor cog nor 
cozen ! 

2. A deception, trick, fraud, imposture. 

1602 W. Watson Quodlibels Relig. & State 7 False sug- 
gestions, shamelesse cogs, and impious forgeries. 1618 
Baruevelt’s Apol. Giijb, Tis a meere cogge, that the 
King of France offered by his Embassadours the reliefe 
ofan hundred thousand crownes monethly, 1630 J. Tay- 
tor (Waler P.) Avchsey Winsey Wks. 0. 37/2 These men 
can..shake me kindly by the fist, And put me off with 
dilatory cogges. 

3. Cant. ‘The money or whatever the sweetners 
drop to draw in the bubbles’ (Dyet, Cant. Crew, 
€1699); hence app. applied to coin or pieces of 

money generally. 
_ 1533 Dice Play (1850) 27 To know .. whal money he hath 
in his purse, and whether it he in great cozgs or small, that 
is, gold or silver. 1673 R. Heav Cantiug Acad. 192 He.. 
drops down a Cog in the street. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Drop a cog, to let falliwith design to draw in and 
cheatia Piece of Gold; also the piece itself. 17a5 in Mew 
Cant. Dict. i? Gay Polly wu, Wks, (1772) 198 Furies | 

A manifest cog! I wont be buhbled. 

4. Comb. + cog-foist, achcat; + cog-shoulder, 
(?? formed on the vb.-stem], a kind of arrest. 
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1604 Mipvieton Black Bk, Wks. V.540 The villainous 
nature of thal arrest which I may fitly lerm by the nante of 
cog shoukler. 1606 Jip Beyutled mw Hazl. Dodsiey 1X. 
239 A sack to have put tlis law-cracking cogfoist in. 

Cog, 54.5 A wooden vessel: see COGUE. 

Cog (keg), v.' [f. Coe 5.2] 

1. érans. ‘Yo furnish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. 

1499 Promp. Parv, (Pynson) 85 Coggyn a mylle, scario- 
ballo, 1923 Fivzuers. Surv, xl, Gut the cogge whele is a 
great helper if i be well pycked, well cogged and well ronged. 

2. To stop (a wheel, etc.) by putting a stone, 
block of wood, etc., in front ; to * scotch’ a cart- 
wheel on an incline to prevent the cart going 
back ; to steady anything witha wedge. zorth. dial. 

1635 Rutuerrorp Lett. li, (1862) I. 146 The Lord shall 
cog the rumbling wheels, or lurn them. 1845-79 JAMIESON, 
Cog, lo place a stone, or a piece of wood, so as to prevent 
the wheel of a carriage from moving. 1880 Antrim § Down 
Gloss., Cog, to steady anything that is shaky by wedging 
it; to place a wedge under a carl-wheel to prevent the cart 
going down hill. . 

3. ref. To move \onesclf along) by the aid of 
successive notchcs made to give footing. 

1856 Kane Arc. x fl. I. xxvii. 360 Yo make for the island 
by cogging himself forward with his jack-knife. 

4. * To roll or bloom (ingots)’ (Raymond A/in- 
ing Gloss.). 

Cog, v.- Carpentry. [cf. Cock v.4 which appears 
to be the original form of this word, the present 
form being app. due to association with the cogs of 
a wheel, and with Coe v.!, to which this has 
a superficial appearance of relationship of sense.] 

To connect timbers by means of a ‘cog’; cf. 
Cock v.3 Hence Co-gging vd/. sé. 

1823 P. Nicrouson Pract. Build. 129 Cocking, or cogging, 
is the form of the joints, which the lie-beams and wall-plates 
make with cach other. 1854 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. sv. 
Cauthking, Caulking, Calking, or Cocking, Cogging, or 
Corking. The act of securing a piece of timber across 
another, the lower having a projecting lenon, with a cor- 
responding notch or mortice in the timber. /dsd. s.v. Cog- 


hold, A cog-hold is best obtained through the agency of | 


a chair of cast iron, which should be itself cogged or joggled 
to a stone template laid in the wall under it. 

Cog (keg), v.38 Also 6-7 cogg(e. [This vb. 
and the corresponding Coc sé.4 appear together 
in 1532, as ‘ Ruffians’ terms’ of dice-play ; whence 
they passed into general tise in various transferred 
senses. As in other cant terms, the origin has not 
been prescrved ; but the persistent notion is that of 
dishonest or fraudulent play, cheating.] 

Ll. intr, (Dicing.) To practise certain tricks in 
throwing dice. 

From contextual evidence it would seem thal ‘cogging’ 
generally designated some sleight of hand, made use of to 
control the falling of a die; occasionally it may mean the 
substitution of a false die for the true one. ‘The notion 
that it meant ‘to load the dice’ appears to be a mistake of 
modern diclionaries, which has, however, strongly influenced 
the use of the word by modern novelists, etc.: cf. esp. 
Coccep fpl.a. The following quotations show the change 
of explanation in the Dicts.: cr690 B. E. Dict. Caut. 
Crew, Cog, to cheat at Dice; Cog a Die, to conceal or se- 
cure a Die. 1730-6 Baitey, Coy, to conceal a Die, or by 
Art to make it come up what Number one will have. 1755 
Jounson, To cog a die, to secure it, so as to direct its fall; 
to falsify. So 1847 in Craig. 1847-78 Hatuiw., Cog, to 
load a die : so some later Dicts, 

1532 Dice Play (1850) 28 When fine squariers only be 
stirring, there rests a great help in cogging; that is when 
the undermost die standeth dead by the weighty fall of his 
fellow; so that if vi be my chance and x yours, grant that 
upon the die I cogg and keep alway an ace deuce or tray, I 
inay perhaps soon cast vi, but never x. 1545 AscitAM 
To.coph.(Arb.) 54 What false dise vse they? as dise stopped 
with quicksilver and heares..and if they be true dise, what 
shyfte will they make to set ye one of them with slyding, 
with cogging, wilh foysting, with coytinge as they call it. 
1586 Newton tr. Dauzus’ Diceplay vi, Any cogging panion, 
or shifting mate, that .. goeth about to.. strike the dyce. 
1594 Lyty Afoth, Bomb, 1. iii, My hands shake so, that 
wert thou in place where, I would teach thee to cog. 1604 
W. Terito Fr. Bacon's Proph. 439 Now cogge and foist 
that list. 2648 Hexuam Dutch Dict., Botten, \o Strike a 
die, or to Cogge. 


b. /ransf. To cheat at cards. 


tsgz Greene Groatsw. Hit, He knew the caste to cogge 
at cardes, 

2. rans. To cog a die or the dice: fraudulcntly 
to control or direct their fall. 

1565 Harpinec in Jewel Def Afol. (1611) 127 Through 
Foisting and Cogging their Die, and other false play. 1565 
Jewer cbid. (Reply to prec.), Touching Cogging and Foist- 
ing, I maruell M. Harding, being so graue a man, would 
borrow Rufhans termes to scoffe with all. 1567 Turberv. 
To his Friend P., Of Courting (R.), To shake the bones 
and cog the craftie dice. 1604°W. Verio Fr. Bacon's 
Profh, 212 No cutting of a Carde, Nor cogging of a Dye. 
3656 Hosues Liberty, Necess., & C. (1841) 410 A man may 
deliberate whether he will casi the dice or not; but it were 
folly to deliberate whether he will cast ambs-ace or not, be- 
cause it is nol in his power, unless he be a cheater that can 
cog the dice, or the dice be false dice. 19755 Freethinker's 
Catech. 16 Vo use my IIands to palm an Ace or cog a Die. 
1824 //ist. Gainiug 34 He would cog the dice to a man's 
face, and Gpleerted with his finger in the box, would give 
the lie and show fight instantly. 1862 Lytrron S/r. Sfory 
IT. 318 Man cogs the dice for himself ere he rattles the box 
for his dupes. 

b. With extension: 70 cog forth, lo cog in (a die). 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Jmpost. 104 Why might not they to 
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keepe the stage ful, cog in a Devil when they listed, at 
Gamesters cog in a Die? 1616-61 Hlotypay ersius 31% 
That my fellow might not put false play Upon me, neatly 
cogging forth a die Out of the small-neck'd casting box. 
1641 Mutton Avtinady, Postscr., At that primero of pict 
the Pope and Cardinals are the better gamesters, and will 
cogge a Die into heav'n before you, 

+3. inir. To cmploy fraud or deceit, to cheat. 

1542 |see Cocaine 7b/, sh.' attrib.). 1573 Tussen Zlush. 
(1878) 143 Now stealeth he, now will he craue, and now 
will he coosen and cog. 1589 //ay any Work 39 Did not 
I say truely of thee, y* thou canst cog, face and lye, as fast 
as a dog can trot. 1599 Suaks. Aluch Adov.t.95 Out- 
facing, fashion-mongring boyes, That lye, and cog, and flout, 
depraue, and slander. 1615 ‘T. Avams Lycanthropy 14 To 
.-he proud with the Spaniard, cogge with a Tew, insult 
with a Turke. .tell lyes with the Devill—fora wager. a 1683 
Ocpouam Ids. 11686) 69 Cog, sham, out-face, deny, equivo- 
cate, Into a Ihousand shapes your selves translate, 1873 
Slaug Dict., Cog..Also..to crib from another's book, as 
schoolboys often do. This is called ‘cogging over’. 1886 
Cheshire Gloss., Cogging, cheating or deceiving. 

b. trans. ‘To cheat, deccive. 

1629 J. Maxwene tr. //erodian (1635) 110 Hee had cogged 
and cheated the soldiers, and was not able to keepe up his 
Credit with them. 

+4. To use fcigncd language in sport; to jest, 
quibble. Ods. (or arch). 

1688 Fraunce Lawiers Log. ut, xvii. 114 Socrates in this 
sort cogged with the olde Gracian Sophisters, making them 
say and aoe 1600 Hottanp ivy xxx1x, xili. 1030 Thou 
thinkest belike thal thou arl jesting and cogging [caz/- 
Zari) with thy lover Ebutius. 1636 Heywooo Love's Afistr. 
iv. i. Wks. (1874) V. 139 Oh but see Where hee stands cog- 
ging with him. 1850 James Old Oak Chest 111. 33 Think- 
ing that he and Master William have quarrelled, when he 
has been cogging with him all the time. 

+5. Toemploy feigned flattcry; tofawn, whecdle. 

1583 BasincTon Comwmandut. ix. Wks. (1637) 92 To lie, to 
flatter, to fawne, to halt, to cogge, to glose..whalsoever 
may be profitable to us. 1598 Suaks. Merry IW, i. tii. 76 
Come, I cannol cog, and say thou art this and that. « 1661 
Hotvvay Fuvenal 206 He would almost endure anything, 
cogging with the rich and childless, in hope of an estate. 
a 1677 Barrow Sern. (1686) III. viii. 89 They are best 
qualified to thrive in it (Ihe world], who can finely cog and 
gloze. 1738 Songs Costume (1849) 213 He flatter'd and 
cog'd, to be thought on the king's side. 

+ b. trans. To wheedle (a person) ont of or into 
a thing, or (a thing) from a person. Ods. 

1607 Suaks. Cor. 11. ii, 133 He Mounlebanke their Loues, 
Cogge their Hearts from them. 1645 Mittox Co/ast. Wks. 
(1851) 365 Jesting and frisking..to cog a laughler from us. 
1646 J. Hatt Pocus 1: Ifsome fortune cogge them into Love. 
— Hore Vac, 44 Vice many limes Cog’d virtue out of the 
Chariot, and rode in her stead in Triumph. 1652 Waos- 
worTH tr. Sandoval's Civil Wars Spain 168 Rhetorical 
expressions, tocog the people intoa Consent. c1690 13, E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Cog a Dinner, to wheedle a Spark out 
of a Dinner. 1785 Nez Cant, Dict., Cog a Clout, or Cog 
@ Sneezer, beg an Handkerchief, or Snuff-box. 

+6. genx. ‘Lo produce or put forth cunningly and 
fraudulently. Ods. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded., Every Cobler can cogge 
a Syllogisme. 1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 213 Tic 
will cogge any thing to serve his turne. 1593 in Greene's 
Dram, Wks, (1831) I. Introd. 5: Whal counterfeiting and 
cogging of prodigious and fabulous monsters. 165: W. 
Ases Saints Security (1652) 25 Vhat dice-play of men, when 
some cunning Antagonist shall cogg an argumenl which 
may seem to import a fairer probability. 

+b. To foist zx, zxéo; to palm off fraudulently 
on, upon ; to put ort or utter falscly, Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. IIT. 393 heir forged canons, their 
foisting and cogging in ancient councils and decrees. 1579 
FuuKe /leskins' Parl. 45 You falsly cogge in, that... it is 
consecrated lo be offered. 1604 ‘T. Wricut Passions v. 286 
The iniurer in a trice may cogge out a world of Iyes. 1640 
Sir E, Derine Prop, Sucr. (1644) 83 You cogge in the word 
proper. ax694 Tittotson IVks. Pref. tJ), The outcry is, 
that I abuse his demonstration by a falsification, by cogging 
in the word. 21734 Dewnnts (J.), Fustian tragedies, or in- 
sipid comedies, have, by concerted applauses, ‘been cogged 
upon the town for masterpieces. 

Cogbell, var. of Cock BELL, dya/., icicle. 

t+ Coged, ffl. a. Obs. [cf. Coax sé. 3, Cock 
so.117.] Fitted with a cock or coak. 

1775 Farcx Day's Diving Wess. 55 “ight loff-tackles, 
coged, strapt and reeved in the best manner. .Six pair of 
ten-shivered purchasing blocks, coged, strapt, and furnished 
with falls of four-strand 2} in. white line. 

Cogel, obs. form of CuDGEL. 

Cogence (kowdzéns’. rare. [f. CoGENT: sce 
-ENCE.] =next. 

378: Cowrer Conversation 293 An argument of cogence, 
we may say. 1805 Foster £ss.1.¥. 6) Find something of 
more athletic cogence. 

Cogency .koudzénsi’. [f. Cocks: sce -ENcY.] 

+1. Compulsion ; application of force. Obs. 

1702 C. Maturr Jaen. Chr. vit. iv. (1852) 532 Some of our 
churches used, it may be, a little too much of cogency to- 
wards the brethren. 

2. The quality of being cogent; power of im- 
pelling or constraining ; force (moral or logical). 

1750 Jounson Rambler No. 70 ?5§ The power of desire, 
the cogency of distress. 1788 T. Jerrerson Writ. 11859) II. 
514 Another motive of still more cogency on my mind. 18 
Rourrtson Servs, Ser. ui. i. (1872) ro The motive .. woul 
appear to many far fetched and of small cogency. 

b. esp. Power of compelling conviction or as- 
sent, convincing quality, forcibleness, logical or 
perstiasive force. 
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1690 Locke Hum. Und.1v. vii. § 1 Maxims and Axioms.. 
because they are self-evident, have heen supposed innate, 
although nobody. .ever went about to shew the Reason. .of 
their clearness or cogency. 1759 JouNnson Rasselas xviii, 
Feeling the cogency of his own arguments. 1772 Burke 
Corr. (1844) 1. 366 He argued much, and truly not without 
cogency upon the subject. 1863 E. Nrate Aual. Th. § 
iVat. 203 To escape from the cogency of our own logic. 

@. concr, (with f/.) A convincing argument, a 
forcible expression. rave. 

1847 L. Hunt Alex, Women, & B. 1. iv. 44 Rustical co- 
gencies of oo and ox, the intelligible jargon of the Corydon 
or Thyrsis of Chalk-Ditch. 1851 Sir F. Patcrave Norm. 
& Eng. 1. 194 Maxims admitted as self-evident truths, un- 
discussed cogencies, 

Co'gener, variant of CoNGENER. 

1854 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat. ix. (1874) 161 The flounder 
and its cogeners. 

Cogene‘ric, variant of CoNGENERIC. 

1777 G. Forster Voy. round World \. 582 The different 
degree of civilization of those two cogeneric tribes. 

Cogenial, variant of ConGENIAL, 

1774 T. Warton //ist. Eng. Poetry Diss. i. 17 Fictions evi- 
dently cogenial with those which characterise, etc. /d7d. 
Il. 357 (R.) Coccaie is often cited by Rabelais, a writer 
of a cogenial cast. 1782 Ritson Observ. Warton (R.), 
*Co-genial.’ Let me recommend congenial to your next 
edition. 

Co-genite, variant of CONGENITE, 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath. u. v. (1712) 54 Those cogenite 
Ideas her own Nature is furnished with. 1678 CupworTH 
Tutell. Syst. Wks. 1838 II. 247 An incorporeal substance, 
having a cognate or cogenite body. 

Cogent  koudzént), a. [a. F. cogent (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. cagent-em, pr. pple. of cdgére to 
drive together, compel, constrain, f. co- together + 
agére to drive.] 

1. Constraining, impelling ; powerful, forcible. 

_ 4718 Hickes 7. Aettlewell1. § 17. 41 He was wont to do 
it in such an Obliging ‘and yet cogent) Way as..to give no 
Offence. 1761 Hume Azst. Eng. I. xxix. 161 To these 
views of interest were added the motives, no less cogent, of 
passion and resentment. 1863 KincLaKke Crimzea (1877) II. 
1, 7 The French Emperor ., determined to insist in cogent 
terms. 1866 Ferrier Grk. Philos. I. ix. 199 Society’s com- 
mands must be obeyed only in the second instance, because 
society is less real, less cogent than Nature. 

b. esp. Having power to compel assent or 
belief; argumentatively forcible, convincing. 

1659 Prarson Creed (1839) 135 Though the witness of 
John were thus cogent, yet the testimony of miracles was 
far more irrefragable. 1667 Boyte Orig. Formes & Qual, 
To imploy such Arguments as I thought the clearest, and 
cogentest. 1690 Locke Human Und, 1. iv, Undeniable 
cogent demonstrations. 1763 JouNnson in Boswel/ an. 1781 
(1847) 690/1 Sir, I have two very cogent reasons for not 
printing any list of subscribers. 1876 J. H. Newman /7is¢. 
Sk, I. iv. ii. 382 The testimony of a number is more cogent 
than the testimony of two or three. 

c. with dependent phrase. 


1669 Gale Crt. Geztiles 1.1. ii. 15 Conjectures, such as ° 


seem cogent to persuade us. 1836 Pricnarp Phys. Hist, 
Mankind (ed. 3) 1. 374 Not so cogent of conviction as a 
positive argument would be. 

+ 2. Of persons : Employing force or compulsion, 
peremptory. Ods. rare. 

1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 89 All men are prone to be 
cogent and supercilious when they are in office. 

Cogently (kdudzéntli). adv. [f. prec- + -LY.] 
In a cogent manner ; forcibly, convincingly. 

1646 J. Wuitaker Uzziah 4 Not cogently conclusive. 
a1797 H. Watrote Alem. Geo. //] (1845) 1. iv. 53 His 
thanks to the House.. were shortly, but cogently, expressed. 
1838 Sir W. Hamicton in Reid's Wks. I. 126/2 note, That 
the notion of space is a necessary condition of thought .. 
has been cogently demonstrated by Kant. 

b. Rarely said of force applied to matter. 

1849 Murcuison Sz/urza ii. 34 Had not the rocks .. been 
cogently affected. : 

Cog-foist, Cog-ful: sec Coe sd.4 4, CocuE. 

Cogged (kpgd). pp/. a.) [f Coc sb.% or v.41] 
Furnished with cogs; having cog-wheels. 

1825 J. Nicuoison Oferat. Mechanic 654 A toothed rack 

. into which a toothed or cogged wheel.. plays. 1862 
Smites Engineers III. 97 Cogwheels which acted on the 
cogged rail. 1879 Cath. §& Cranfurd Tait 561 There we 
changed into the cogged cars, and went sheer up the face 
of the mountain. 

b. Aled. Cogged-wheel breathing, rhythm: a 
term for a jerky respiratory sound in chest- 
affections, somewhat resembling the sound of a 
cogged wheel in motion. 

1881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886 Facce Princ. Med, 1. 963, 
I have repeatedly noticed that the separate sounds which 
make up cogged-wheel breathing are synchronous with as 
many cardiac pulsations. /é7d., In all probability the 
* cogged-wheel rhythm’ was due to the action upon the 
healthy lung of an irritable heart. 

Cogged (kpgd), ppl. a2 [f. Coc v.3+-En.] 

1. Corruptly influcnced, as the throw of dice ts 
by cogging. 

1781 Westin. Alag. \X. 604 A game more desperate, call'd 
‘Election’, When each grave Senator the sport promotes, 
And throws the main with—cogg’d and loaded votes, 

+2. Fraudulently palmed off; feigned in order 
to cheat ; pretended. Ods. 

1589 Nasur Anat. Absurditic 6 Minerals, stones, and 
herbes, should not haue snch cogged natures and names 
ascribed to them without cause. a@ 1656 Br. Hate Serv. 
John vii. 24 (R.) There is much cozenage of the poore 
people by cogged miracles. 
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"| 3. Of dice: Loaded. (A misuse, owing to 
misapprehension of what ‘cogging a die’ meant.) 

1806-7 J. BERresrorD Afisertes Hum, Life (1826) vi, xxxi, 
When all is done your dice might as well be cogged. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iti, Clodius reddened with anger on 
being presented to a set of cogged dice. 1872 Mor.ey 
Voltaire (1886) 169 On the ground that France and Austria 
were both playing with cogged dice. 

Coggel, obs. form of CuDGEL. 

Cogger ! (kggai). [f. Coe 53.2 and v.1+-ER.] 

1. One who puts cogs in a wheel. 

1775 in Asn. 

2. Altning. One who builds up supports with 
cogs or chocks, 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cogger? (kp-ga1). [f. Cog v.3 +-ER.] One who 
cogs at dice. b. A sharper, cheat, deceiver, 
beguiler, ec. A false flatterer, fawner. 

1576 Wootton Chr. Manual (1851) 105 Stealers, cut- 
purses, coggers, dicers. 1§80 Hottysaxp Treas. Fr. Tong., 
Pipeur, a deceiuer, a beguiler, a cogger. 1583 STANYHURST 
nets 1. (Arb.) 46 Sinon a caytiefe by fortun..A lyer hym 
neauer may she make, nor cogger vnhonest. 1611 CoTGr., 
Adulateur, a flatterer, cogger, smoother. 1639 S. bu 
VerGER tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 147 As for Coggers and 
Cheaters [at dice}. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) 11, 
Palpator, a flatterer, coger, cajoler, sycophant, glozer. 
1846 Lanpor Exam, Shaks. Wks. 11. 263 O sir, do not let 
him turn the tables against me, who am only a simple 
Stripling, and he an old cogger. 

+Co'ggery. Ods. [f. as prec, + -ERY.] The 

practice of cogging; deception, trickery; aiso, 
concr. a trick, deception. 
_ 1602 W. Watson Quodtibets Relig. & State 195 (T.) This 
is a second false surmise or coggerie of the Jesuits. 1603 
Harsnet Pop. Jifost. 163 The children of lyes, coggeries, 
and Impostures, 1612 T. James Fesuits' Downf. 13 To get 
mony, with all manner of falsehood and coggerie, 

Cogging (kggin), v42. sé.! [f. Coc v.3 + -InG 1] 
The action of the verb Coc3, a. Cheating at 
dice. tb. Underhand dealing, deceit. e¢. Deceit- 
ful flattery ; fawning. 

1532 [see Coc vw" 1}, 163-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 1143/2 
The unhonest dealing and false cogging of these men. 1599 
James I, BagiA, Awpov 125 As to dyceing .. only ruled by 
hazarde, and subject to knavish cogging. 1652 URQUHART 
Jewel Wks. (1834) 276 A gnatonick sycophantizing, or 
parasitical cogging. 1656 S. Winter Sev. 176b, By the 
slight (xvBeva the cogging of the die) of men. 1783 Ains- 
worth Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, Assextatio, flattering, cog- 
ging, and soothing, adulation. 1862 Sata Seven Sons IIl. 
xii. 277 There had coine an end to the lying, and cogging, 
and fawning, and deceiving. 

b. attrib. 

1577 NortuBrRooke Dicing (1843) 118 If you did wnder- 
stande..of their false dice, cogging termes, and orders, it 
will make you abhorre, detest, and defie all dice-playing. 
1636 Asp. WitLtams Holy Table (1637) 226 It is his Cog- 
ging-box, to stricke what Casts of the Dice he lists to call for. 

Cogging, v/. 56.2: see Coe v.2 

Co'gging, f//.a.' [f. Coc v.3+-Inc2.] That 
cogs at dice; cheating; wheedling. 

1542 Becon Pathw. Prayer Early Wks. (1843) 137 The 
world thinketh him to be a good, devout man, that.goeth 
up and down with a cogging pair of beads in his hands. 
1681 J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 258b, This Para- 
siticall Gallaunt .. with hys cogging companion Sariga. 
1603 Dekker Grissi/ (1841) 16 As many rich cogging mer- 
chants now-a-days do. 1604 SHAKs. O¢/. 1. ii. 132. 1608 
Row.anps Husmors Looking Gl. 24 A cogging knaue and 
fawning Parrasit. 1654 Trapp Comin. Fob xiii. g God is not 
mocked, deluded .. as patients are by their cogging quack- 
salvers. 1828 Scotr /. AZ, Perth xxv, Some trick of those 
cogging priests and nuns. 1855 Macauzay //ist. Eng. 1V. 
322 The cogging dicers of Whitefriars, 

Cogging-brick. [from likeness of the work 
to the cogs of a wheel or ratchet.] See quot. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purch. 39 Cogging-bricks, a kind of 
Bricks. .in use in some parts of Sussex to make their Tooth- 
ing, or Indented Work under the Copeing of Walls. 

Coggle (kgg'l), 56.1 Obs. or dial. Forms: 5 
cogill, cogyl, coggul, 7 cogle, 7- coggle. 
{known only from 14th c.; possibly from a root 
*kug- with the sense ‘rounded lump’, cf. Ger. 
kugel, Du. kogel; but this is doubtful. The paral- 
lelism in form and sense to CoBBLE suggests ono- 
matopoeic formation: cf. the dial. £0bdly and 
knoggly ‘having rounded protubcrances’; perh. 
there is also relation to cock/e in sense ‘ unsteady 
from having a rounded base’; cf. coggly, -dy= 
cockly, -ty.] 

A rounded watcr-worn stone, esf. of the size suit- 
able for paving ; acobble. More fully cogede-stone. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 3895 A company of Crabbe-fische.. 
With backis. -higger & hardere Pan ony comon cogill-stane 
or cocatryse scales. 1464 Rec. Nottingham 11. 373 Item 
paied for xxiiii lode of cogyls stones. 1483 /déd. II. 392 
Item paid for cogguls and to a pauar xijd, 1610 W. Fotk- 
incuam Art of Survey 1. ix. 20 Coggles, Flint, Pibbles, 
Shingles and other stones. 1610 MARKHAM AVasterf. 11. 
cv. 388 Any bruise either vpon cogle stone, flint, or such 
like. 1638 SANDERSON Sere. (1681) II. 112 A Flint.. 
strucken with all the Might against a hard Coggle. 1769 
L. Epwarp in //ist. Linc. (1834) 1. 20 Blue clay, full of 
large coggles or stones. 1877 V. IV. Linc. Gloss., Coggles, 
large gravel stones used for paving. 1886 5S. IV, Linc 
Gloss., Cogete, a small round stone, pebble, cobble. : 

+ Coggle, sé.2 Obs. [app. an error, or imagin- 
ary form inventcd as an ctymological link. ] 
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1695 Kennett Par. Antig, Gloss, s.v. Cockboat, Which 
word [cog] .. is still preserved upon the sea coasts in York- 
shire, where they call a small fisher-hoat a coggle; and in 
some places, by corruption, a cobble. (Hence 1775 Asn, 
Coggle, a kind of boat, a cock-boat. 1847-78 in Hatu- 
WELL; and in mod. Dicts.) 

Coggle, a. =Cocery. Cf. Cock1e a. 

1884 Chesh. Gloss., Coggle, easily moved, unstable. 

+Coggle, v.! Obs. rare. [app.a frequentative 
or diminutive of Coc vw. in sense 5 or6] ?To 
foist 2, esp. in a wheedling way; to interpolate in 
a glozing manner. 

1568 (ist. Jacob & Hsauw u. iii, in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 215 
Ragan, And would he never have done Jacob? JA/ido. 
No, but still coggl'd in, like Jackdaw that cries 4a £ob ! 

Coggle (kg'g'l), v.2 Sc. and dal. [see CoccLe 
sb.1, and Cockle v.2]  ztr. and trans. To shake 
from side to side; to be unsteady; to wabble. 
Hence Co'ggling Ap/. a. = CoGGLy. 

1756 Mrs. CatpErwoop Jr. v. (1884) 135 She cogled 
terribly, and I thought every minute she would fall. 1808 
Jamieson, Cogg/e, to cause any thing to move from side to 
side, so.as to seem ready to be overset. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Coggle, to be shaky, as of a rickety 
piece of furniture. ‘This table coggles.’ 1883 J. Parker 
Lyne Ch, 160 Tempted. .to pass the deep stream on coggling 
stones. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Coggle, to be unsteady. 

Co'ggledy, -ty, ¢. dial. [f. CoceLE v.; cf. 
cocklety, aL Shaky, unstable, rickety. 

1834 Mar. Epcewortu Helen xxv. (D.), Take care of 
that step-ladder though; it is coggledy. 1880 Antrim ¢ 
Down Gloss., Cogglety, coggly, shaky, unsteady. 

Coggly (kp'gli),a. Sc. and dal. [f. CoccLe x. 
+-v1. Cf. cockly, joggly.] Shaky, unsteady, like 
anything resting on a rounded base, ¢.g. a small 
boat, or a ‘ coggle-stone’ when stepped on, 

1808 Jamirson, Cogg/ie, moving from side to side, un- 
steady as to position, apt to be overset. 1821 GaLt Annals 
Dalmatling 193 (Jam.), I thonght..that the sure and sted- 
fast earth itself was grown coggly beneath my feet, as I 
mounted the pulpit. 1829 Blackw. AJag. XX VI. 846 The 
ships at Anchor in the roads are a’ rather coggly. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Coggty, easily moved, shaky. 

Cogh(e, obs. form of CoucH. 

Coght, obs. var. of CauGurT. 

Cogibundity, Amorous =COGITABUNDITY. 

1734 H. Carey Poems, Chrononhot., His cogitative facul- 
ties immersed In cogibundity of cogitation, 1840 BarHam 
Ingot. Leg., Spectre of lappington. 

Cogie, coggie (kégi). Sc. [f. Cocur+-y4.] 
A small copues a small wooden bowl; the con- 
tents of such a vessel. 

21750 in Herd Scott, Songs (1776) 11. Cauld kail in Aber- 
deen, And castocks in Strabogie; But yet I fear, they'll 
cook o’er soon, And never warm the cogie. 1786 Burns 
A Dream, An’! hae seen their coggie fou That yet hae 
tarrow’t at it. 1807 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 105 Coggie, 
thou heals me, coggie, thou heals me. 

Cogil, obs. form of CUDGEL. 

Cogitability. vave. [f. next+-1Ty.] Cap- 
ability of being thought or conceived. 

@1688 Cupwortn /mzut. Mor. iv. i. (1731) 135 By fram- 
ing .. Conceptions within it self of whatsoever hath any 
Entity or Cogitability. 

Cogitable (kp-dzitab’), a. (and sd.) [ad. L. 
cogttabil-zs thinkable, f. cagz/dre ‘see below).] 

A. adj. That can be thought or conceived ; 
thinkable, conceivable. 

a 1688 Cupwortn Jsmut. Alor. wv. iv. (R.), A time when 
there was no intelligible nature of a triangle, nor any such 
thing cogitable at all. 1824 CoLeripce Aids Ref. (1848) I. 
142 Convincing the mind that a doctrine is cogitable, that 
the soul can present the idea to itself. 1850 GrotE Greece 
u. Ixvii. (1869) VIII. 143 Something not perceivable by 
sense, but only cogitable or conceivable by reason. 

B. sé. Anything thinkable or conceivable. 

1678 Cupwortn /utedl. Syst. 1. v. 857 Yet are not these 
sensibles..the only things and cogitables. 1694 R. Bur. 
THOGGE Reason 79 Cogitables, or Things that have being 
only in the Faculties that apprehend them. 

Cogitabund (kpdzitabend), a. [ad. L. cdgita- 
bundus thinking, f. cag¢@are to think.] Musing, 
meditating, thoughtful, deep in thought. 

1649 BuLwer Pathomyot. u. v. 170 Such are of a. .Cogita- 
bund aspect. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. it. 5 If he be 
thoughtive or cogitabund. 1692 SouTHERNE ]Vives Excuse 
in. i, Thou art cogitabund; thy head is running upon thy 
poetry, 1821 L. Hunt /adicator No. 68 (1822) II. 123 Is 
not the humour of them elaborate, cogitabund, fanciful? 

Hence Co:gitabunda ‘tion, Cogitabu'ndity, deep 
meditation, thoughtfulness ; Cogitabundly adv. 
meditatively ; Cogitabu‘ndous a. = COGITABUND. 

1627 Sir S. D’'Ewes Jrud. Part, (0783) 61 My dailie.. 
greife for the miseries of true religion in Germanie .. made 
my soul soe sadd and cogitabundous. 1659 H. More /- 
mort, Soud (1662) 54 Let them [the stars] seem to wink and 
twinkle as cogitabundly as they will. 1729 Brice’s Weekly 
(Exeter) Yrud. 7 Feb. 4 The Result of which mighty Co- 
gitabundation may hereafter furnish out Matter enough. 
1744 Miss Carter Left. (1808) 53 With the addition of much 
cogitabundity over the riddles in the Ladies’ Almanack. 

+Co‘gitancy. O¢s. rare. [f. as next: sce 
-ANnCY.] Cogitant or thinking quality. 

1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. I. 104 Let us reflect 
what kind of Cogitancy we must imply. Re 

Co'gitant, a. rare. [ad. L. cogitant-em, pr. 
pple. of cog¢tare to think.] Thinking, that thinks. 

1681 Granvitt Sadducismus 1, (1726) 69 And also per- 
ceives himself to be some particular cogitant Being, 
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Hence Co'gitantly adv., in a thinking manner. 

1660 S. Fisuer Austicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 397 Shall we 
think, because J. O. so thinks, and very cogitantly (but little 
cogently to us) conjectures, that, etc. 

Cogitate (kpdgitelt), » [f L. cégdtat- ppl. 
stem of cogitdre to think. The latter is app. contr. 
for co-agilire, f. co- together + agitdre, one of the 
senscs of which is ‘to turn over in the mind, re- 
volve, weigh, consider’; sce Aqitatr v. 6.] 

1. intr. To think, reflect, ponder, meditate ; to 
exercise the thinking faculties. 

@1631 Donne //ist, Septuagint (1633) 101 (T.) As the life 
of the body ts entertained in still cogitating. 1640 G. 
Watts tr. Bacon's Ady, Learn. un. xiii. (R.), For he that 
calleth a thing into his mind, whether by impression or 
recordation, cogitateth and considereth; and he that iin- 
ployeth the fuculty of his phansie also cogitateth, and he 
that reasoneth, doth in like manner cogitate or devise. 
1848 Dickens Domdbey 59 Still cogitating and looking for 
an explanation in the fire. 1849 Miss Mutock Og¢lvies ii. 
(1875) 9 Vhat lady .. lay cogitating over the past evening. 

2. frans. with object or object-clause. Hence 
passing into: To devise, plan. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AL. 780 (R.) We both day and night 
reuoluing in our minds did cogitate nothing more, than 
how to satisfie the partes of a good pastour. 1652 C 
Srapycton Herodian 62 By this his Dreame he Cogitates 
alone, He was Divinely called to the Throne. /ocd. ‘he 
man is cogitating mischief against us. 

b. Lhilos. To think (an object), to form a con- 
eeption of. 

1856 Meik.ejoun tr. Aant’s Crit. P. R. 50 The idea of a 
science of pure understanding and rational cognition by 
means of which we may cogitate objects entirely a prior. 
1857 T. E. Wess /utellectualisut of Locke ix. 174 Admit- 
ting that we are necessitated to ‘cogitate" the great Onto- 
logic Realities, the German Philosopher {Kant} denied that 
we are able to ‘ cognize’ them. 

Cogitation (kpdzita-fan). Forms: 3 cogita- 
ciun, 5 6 cogi-, cogytacion, -yon, 6 -tyon, 
6-cogitation. [a. OF, cogttacéun, -acion, ad. L, 
cogitation-em, n. of action, f. cégizare to think.] 

1. The action of thinking or reflecting; attentive 
consideration, reflection, meditation. 

aizz5 Ancr. R. 288 Preo degrez heod perinne [in lust] .. 

le uorme is cogitaciun .. Cogitaciuns, pet beod fleoinde 

ouhtes pet ne lested nout. 3545 Upact Lrasi. Par. Pref. 
(1548) 12 Suspend both his cogitacion and his penne. 1553 
T. Witson Xfet. 70b, More is gatherde by cogitacion than 
if the thyng had been spoken in plaine woordes. 1651 
Hosses Leviath, t. iv. 13 What by cogitation, wee find to 
be the cause of any thing. 1667 Mitton /. L. 11. 629 Fixt 
1727 Swirt Gulfiver i. ii. 184 He is 
always so wrapped up in cogitation. 1870 Jevons Elem. 
Logic xxvii. 229 The mind of its own power atone could 
by sufficient cogitation discover, etc. 

b. The faculty of thinking or thought. 

1557 N. ‘I. (Genev.) Zphes. iv. 18 Having their cogitation 
darkened. 1 T. BO La Primanud, Fr. Acad. 1. 427 
The sight is in the eyes .. vnderstanding and cogitation in 
the braine. 161rx Suaxs. Wit, T. 1. il. 271. 1685 Boye 
Eng. Notion Nat. 368 The Mechanical Philosophers, that 
deny Cogitation, and even Sense properly so call’d, to 
Beasts. 1759 Jounson Xasselas xtvii, It was never sup- 

sed that cogitation is inherent in matter. 1838 Sir W. 

AMILTON Logic xxxi. (1866) II. 141 Speech and cogitation 
are thus the relative conditions of each other's activity. 

2. An act of thinking or consideration, a thought 
or reflection. (with A/zval). 

axzzg [see 1}, 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 7b, 
That your fasting may come of pure hert without eny euill 
Cogitacions. ¢x55§ HaresrieLp Divorce Hen. V11T (1878) 
259 Such as have filthy corrupt cogitations in their hearts. 
1628 Hospes Shucyd. 1. cxxxiii, Being terrified with the 
cogitation, that not any of those which had been formerly 
sent had ever returned. 1673 Drypen Afarr. 2 la Mode 
11. i, Prythee, leave me to my own cogitations. 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Montacvue Le??. xlix. I. 56, I spent several hours 
here in .. agreeable cogitations. 1814 Worpsw. Excursion 
v. 474 Our cogitations this way have been drawn, Vhesé are 
the points..on which Our inquest turns. 

b. ‘ Reflection previous to action’ (J.); a pur- 
pose or design. 

1538 Starkey England 1. ii. 66 Hyt [the common weal] 
schold be the end of al theyr cogytatyonys, conseylys, 
and carys. 1576 Freminc Panopite Ep. 4 The cogitations 
and purposes of your adversaries shall quite be dissolved. 
162z Bacon //en, V// (J.), The king, perceiving that his 
desires were intemperate, and his cogitations vast and 
irregular, began not to brook him well. 165: Hospes 
Lewiath, \1839) 642 The wicked cogitations, and designs of 
the adversaries. 

3. With of: +a. Thinking of or about, con- 
sideration of (anything). Ods. b. A thonght, con- 
ception, or idea of an object. 

1542 Brinkcow Com. i. (1874) 7 Wherby mennys hartes 
be rauysshed .. from the cogytacyon of all such things as 
thei ought to ey for. 1594 T. B. La Printaud, Fr. 
Acad. u. 545 If the Spirite entreth into a cogitation of it 
owne death. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 717 Vhis knitting 
of the Brows will follow upon earnest Studying, or Cogita- 
tion of anything. 1645 Ussuer Sody Div. (1647) 39 \dola- 
trous cogitations of God. 1830 Mackintosn £¢h, Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 77 If we reflect on our own Cogitations of 
these things. 

Cogitationism, -ist (kpdzitéJoniz’m, -ist). 
[f. prec. +-1ss, -IsT.] See quot. 

x865 Masson Kec. Brit. Philos. iv. 345 Uf I were allowed 
to invent a term, I should say that Mr. Mill, cosmologically, 
is now a Cogitationist. The ultimate fact of the phaeno- 
menal world, as recognized by him, is neither Matter nor 
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Mind in any present sense of these terms, but a cogitation 
or coagulation of phaenomena which may be called feelings. 
- If we persevere in the analysis, we end in Cogitationism. 

Cogitative (kpdziteltiv), a. fa. ¥. cogitatif, 
-ive (14th c. in Littré), ad. med... cdégétativ-is: 
sce COGITATE and -IVE.] 

1. Waving the power or faculty of thought ; 
thinking (as a permanent attribute). 

1490 Caxton /neydos xxvii. (1890) 104 The swete balle of 
the eye whiche is... juge of the colours by reflection obgectyf, 
whiche she bryngeth vnto the Impression cogytyue of the 
entendement. 1541 R. Coptrann Guydon's Quest. Chirure., 
In the myddle eeecie is put the cogitatyfe and racyonall 
[vertue}. x594 ‘T. B. La Primaud. fr, Acad, u. 135 ‘The 
cogitatiue or knowing soule. 1690 Locke Hun, Und, iv. 
x. §9 Sensible, thinking, perceiving Beings... which .. we 
will hereafter call cogitative .. Beings. 1847 Lewis //ist. 
Philos. (1867) 11. 309 Belief is more properly an act of the 
sensitive than of the cogitative part of our natures. 

2. Given to cogitation ; thoughtful, meditative. 

1651 Relig. Wotton. 16 The Earl had the closer and more 
reserved Countenance; being by nature somewhat more 
cogitative. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. u. 151 He is 
said to be very thoughtful and cogitative. 1865 CaRLyce 
Fredk. Gt. V1. xx. iii, 68 Vhat Column has stood cogitative, 
1884 Gd. Words May 324/2 After a cogitative pause. 

Tlence Co‘gitatively adv., Co gitativeness. 

173: Bairey, Cogitatively, thoughtfully, considerately. 
1888 M. Connor //xsband 4 Wife 1. x. 139 ‘What an ad- 
mirable room for a study!” pursued M. Flamant cogita- 
tively. 1823 Blackw. A/ag. XIII. 158 The bumps of cogi- 
tativeness and inquisitiveness, 

Cogitativity (kg:dzitcti-viti). rare. 
+-3ry.] Capacity or power of thinking. 

1722 Wottaston Kelig. Nat. ix. 191 To change death 
into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity. 

Cogitator (kgdzitettarz). [f Cocirate+ -or.] 
One who cogitates, a thinker. 

1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. (1858) 31 Cogito, ergosum, Alas, 
poor Cogitator, this takes us but a little way. 

Co-glorify, -glorious: see Co-. 

+Co'gmen. Oés. rare. Men to whom the 
cloth called cog ware was sold. 

(Some have conjectured that they were the crew of cogs, 
or traders who sailed in cogs.) 

1389 Act 13 Rich. //, c. 10 § x Certeines draps .. appellez 
Cogware & Kendale cloth sont venduz a Cogmen. 

Cognac (konyak). Forms: 6 conniacke, 7 
conyack, cognack, 8-9 coniac, 9 cogniac, 8- 
cognac. [F. Cograc, name of a town in the de- 
partment of Charente in France.] 

1. Cognac wine: wine produced at Cognac. 

1594 Pat Jewel Ho. u.15 Take small Rochell, or Con- 
niacke wine. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts I. 464 The distillation 
of the Cognac wine. ; ; bi 

2. A French brandy of superior quality distilled 
from Cognac wine. The name is sometimes ex- 
tended (for trade purposes) to any French brandy. 

+a. Formerly Cognac brandy. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2223/4. 76 Pieces of Conyack Brandy, 
in 32 Lotts. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chent. (1814) 136 
The Cogniac brandies .. contain vegetable prussic Acid. 

b. Now simply Cogxac. 

1758 Gentt. Alag. XXV. 60 A glass of right Coniac, or 
spirits of wine, or humming Madeira. 1821 Byron Juan iv. 
hii, Unless when qualified with thee, Cogniac! 18568 
Dickens Lett. 20 Feb., His handwriting shakes more and 
more.,.1 think he mixes a great deal of cognac with his ink. 
1882 Palf Afall G. 21 June 2/1 Cognac in large quantities 
now enters England which comes out of potatoes, and not 
out of grapes. Pure cognac can now be secured .. only 
through English holders of old stocks. 

attrib. 1875 Zivinssen's Cycl. Ated. II. 399 A very good 
preparation is the Stokes’ Cognac Mixture. 

+ Cogname., Ols. [adaptation of L. cogndmen.] 
Surname ; =COGNOMEN. 

1685 Crowne Sir Conrtly Nice ut. 30 I'le tell you both 
his name, and cogname, His nameis Andrew, his cogname 
Farewel. ; 

Cognate (kygneit), a. and sé. Also (in sense 
Br) cognat. [ad. L. cogndtus, f. co- together + 
gnatus born, f. root gr-, ger-, gor- to producc. In 
Eng. the transferred sense appeared earliest. ] 

A. adj. 

1. Descended from a common ancestor; of the 
same stock or family. 

1827 G. Hiceins Celtic Druids 78 Some of their cognate 
tribes. 1864 Kirk Chas. Sold WI. 1. ii. 251 The barriers 
between cognate states. x88 Murirnean tr. /ustit, Gaius 
1. § 156 Agnates are. .persons who are of kin through males, 
—cognate, as it were, through the father. 

2. Of languages: Descended from the same 
original language; of the samc linguistic family. 
Of words: Coming naturally from the samc root, 
or representing the same original word, with dif- 
ferences due to subsequent separate phonetic de- 
velopment; thus, Eng. fize, L. gzéngue, Gr. reve, 
are cognate words, representing a primitive *févhe. 

1827 G. Hiccixs Celtic Druids 61 A cognate language. 
1837 PricHarp Phys. //ist. Mankind (ed, 3) LW. 19 A cognate 
dialect of the Berberspeech. 1868 GLavstone Frew, Al vodi 
ti. (1870) 58 The cognate word agrivs appears to have gone 
through the same process as agrestis and argrios. 

b. Grammar. Cognate object or accusative: An 
object of kindred sense or derivation; sfcc. that 
which may adverbially follow an intransitive verb, 
as in ‘to die the death’, 


{f. prec. 


COGNATION. 


1874 Rosy Lat. Grant. w, viii. 11, 40 The extent of action 
of the verb may be expressed by a substantive of the same 
meaning asthe verb(Cognate accusative). 1876 Mason /ny. 
Gram. § 372 What is often termed the cognate accusative 
(or objective) (as in ‘to run a race’) should more properly 
be classed among the adverbial adjuncts. 

3. gen. Akin in origin; allied in nature, and 
hence, akin in quality; kindred, related, connected, 
having affinily. (Const. wth, rarely fo.) 

cx645 Howe ie Left. iv. 1, Which atomes.. never rest 
till they meet with som pores proportionable and cognate 
unto their figures. 1686 Goap Celest, Bodies wi. iit. 455 
Comets and Fiery Meteors are cognate. 1785 Warton 
Notes on Milton's Poents\'V.\, lmbrute, | believe, is a word 
of Milton’s coinage. So was the cognate compound ‘im- 
paradised* supposed to be. 1821 Sourury Vis, Judyme. vi, 
Honouring cach in the other Kindred courage and virtue, 
and cognate knowledge and freedom. 1875 Jowe1t /’/aty 
(ed. 2) Il. 399 Geometry and the cognate sciences. 

5 oe 

1. Noman Law. One related by blood to another ; 
a kinsman ; é. those descended from the same an- 
cestor, whether throtigh males or females. hts 
distinguished from agrate, which was limited to 
/egal relationship through the father only, though 
including relationship by adoption. lence b. 
Se. Law. A relative ou the mother’s side as opposed 
to an Aevate. 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 85 The custody of the 
pupil's person. .is..committed to the mother while a widow, 
until the pupil be seven years old; and, in default of the 
mother, to the next cognate. 1754 Ersxine Prine. Sc. 
Law t. vii. § 3 We understand by agnates all those who 
are related by the father .. and by cognates those who are 
related hy the mother, 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) 1. 
xxxvi. 631 [lhe mother) could not succeed to ..{the son] as 
an agnat though she could succeed to him as his cognat. 
1880 Muiruean tr. /ust/t. Gaius 1. § 156 ‘Those who are of 
kin through females are not agnates, but merely by natural 
law cognates. 

2. A cognate word, term, or thing. 

1865 Sat. Kev.11 Feb. 181 Reckoning the words which we 
have put in italics as Latin derivatives, merely because they 
happen to have Latin cognates ! 

Cognateness (kggneltnés). [f. CoGNaTE + 
-NExS.] Cognate quality or condition. 

1816 Coteripce Lay Sern. 319 The cognateness of ideas 
and piinciples to man as man. 1847 Hare Vict. Faith 5 
A resemblance .. betokening a certain cognateness, 

Cognatic (kggnetik), a. [a. F. coguatigue: 
see CoGNaTE, and -1c. Cf. agnvatic.) Pertaining 
to or reckoned through cognates ; see COGNATE B. 1. 

1752 Carte //ist, Eng. LIL. 122 A lineal cognatic succes- 
sion. 186x Maine Anc. Law 146 Cognatic relationship is 
simply the conception of kinship familiar to modern ideas. 
1878 Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 19 The cognatic, or ma- 
ternal influence. 

+ Cogna'tical, ¢. Obs. = prec. 

1660 R. Coxt Power & Subj. 99 There are but two waies 
by which hereditary or successive monarchies do descend ; 
..the one is lineal descent; the other lineal, agnatical, cog- 
natical, or collateral; or as we say, the one descends to the 
heire general, the other to the heire male, 

Cognation (kggnét fon). [ad. L. cogndtion-em 
kindred by birth, f. cognat-tts, CoGNATE.] 

1. The relation between persons descended from 
a common ancestor; kinship, relationship, cou- 
sanguinity. (Common in 17th c.; now rare.) 

1382 Wvctir Gen, x. 31 Thes the sones of Sem, after cog- 
naciouns {Vulg. secundum coguationes] and tungis and re- 
giouns. 1582 N. ‘T. (Rhem. Luke viii. 21 marg. note, Our 
spiritual kindred is to be preferred before carnal cognation. 
1633 Be. Hate Hard Texts 365 Termes of Cognation and 
consanguinity. 1669 Gate C7?, Gentifes 1.1. iii. 18 Of the 
original of the Phenicians; their cognation with the Jews. 
1862 M. Horkins //azvari 69 A great danger exists in claim- 
ing cognation between two distant peoples from the coin- 
cidence of a few words in both languages. 

b. spec. in Roman Law: Natural relationship 
by descent froma common ancestor, whetherthrough 
males or females; as distinguished from agyation, 
which was a civil relationship through males only. 
In Sc. Jaw, Relationship through females only. 

3751 CHamBers Cycd. s.v., In France, for the successicn to 
the crown they follow agnation; in England, Spain, etc. 
cognation. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts & Sct. 1. 382 Cogna- 
tion, women coming to the succession according to the de- 
gree of proximity, in default of males, or their descendants. 
1880 Muiruean tr. /ustit. Gaius . § 156 There is no agna- 
tion between a mother’s brother and her son,—only cog- 
nation. . ’ 

+c. Used of ‘spiritual’ relationship, as that 
between sponsors, ete.; = AFFINITY 1b. Oés. 

c1555 Haresrietp Divorce Hen. V111 (1878) 266 Knit to 
us neither by consanguinity nor affinity, but by spiritual 
cognation. a1626 W. Scrater Romans iv. (1650) 140 By 
spiritual cognation, wherein faith combines us. 1649 Be. 
Hate Cases Conse. 1v. Vv. 444 The impediment of spintuall 
cognation, is stretched so far..as that (what by Baptisme, 
what by Confirmation twenty severall persons are excluded 
from the capacity of inter-marriage. ’ 

+ 2. collect. Kindred, kinsfolk, relations. Oés. 

1382 Wvcuir Acés vii. 3 Go out of thi lond, and of thi 
cognacioun [Vulg. de cognatione tna], or kynrede. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Lee. %o/2 Alle hys cognacion..abode in 
good lyf and in holy conuersacion. x§4a Booror Dyetary 


1. 233. : 

3. Philol. ‘Yhe relation between languages na- 
turally deseended from a common source, or words 
from a common root. $5 


COGNITION. 


(3676 W. Huesarp /lappiness of People 5 It cometh from 
and hath a near cognation with a word that signifies to 
build. 1741 Watrs /iprov. Mind xx. Wks. (1813) 163 
What certain sense they could puton either of these 4 words 
by their mere cognation with each other.] 1862 Guardfax 
23 Apr. 401/3 The great difficulty in all teaching of Com- 
parative Philology 1s to make people understand the dif- 
ference between cognation and derivation. 1865 Sat. Rev. 
11 Feb. 180/2 Sir Willian Jones recoznises the fact that the 
relation among all of them is cognation and not derivation. 

4, The relation between things derived from the 
same source or having the same origin, or between 
those having a like nature or quality (= AFFINITY 
5); more loosely, that between things connected 
with, or naturally adapted to, each other (cf. AF- 
FINITY 8) ; affinity, connexion, relation, likeness. 
(Very frequent in 17th c.; now rare or Obs.) 

@1555 Braororo Wks, 354 The society, cognation, and 
consent, which all and every creature hath with man. 
1640 Br. Reynotos Passions xxxvii. 461 The Eye is fitted 
to discerne light by the Innate property of light and Cog- 
nation which it hath thereunto. 1658 W. Burron //21. 
Anton, 223 [They] had a very great cognation with the 
Galli, not only in language, but in holy Rites and Cus- 
tomes. 1790 Pavey //ore Paud, vi. (1809) 187 This cir- 
cumstance of identity or cognation in their original. 1845 
Blackw. AMlag. LVI. 396 How close the cognation of the 
creature and the critical faculty. 

+ Cogniscible, a. (Cf. cognosctble, cognizable.) 

3654 L’Estrance Chas. # (1655) 54 Not legally cog- 
niscible. — 

Cognise, etc.: sce CoGNIZE. 

Cognition (kpgnifen). In 5-6 -icio(uin, 
-yeyo(u)n. fad. L. coguition-em a getting to 
know, acquaintance, notion, knowledge, etc., sb. 
of action f. L. cogzzt-, ppl. stem of cognoscére : see 
Coenoscr, ] 

+1. The action or faculty of knowing ; know- 
ledge, consciousness ; acquaintance with a subject. 
Obs. exc. as in 2. 

1447 Bokenuam Seystys (1835) 154 Illumynyd she is wyth 
clere cognycyoun In hyr soule. 1528 Lynorsay Dream 
577 Filicitie they had Inuariabyll, And of his Godhed cleir 
cognitioun. 1604 T. Wricut /Passtons vy. 237 With con- 
science and perfit cognition of innocencie. 1606 Suans. 77. 
4 Cr. v. i1.63, I will not be my selfe, nor haue cognition Of 
what I feele. 1682 Sir T, Browne Chx Alor. (1756) 106 A 
retrograde cognition of times past. 1795 Burxey AZem. 
Metastasio 11, 389 Tasting the first aliments of scientific 
cognition, ; : 

b. Apprehension, perception. (702ce-25¢.) 

182z Lama Z/ia Ser. 1. iii. (1865) 34 In thy cognition of 
some poignant jest. é 

2. Philos. The action or faculty of knowing taken 
in its widest sense, including sensation, pereeption, 
conception, etc., as distinguished from feeling and 
volition; also, more specifically, the action of 
cognizing an object in perception proper. , 

1651 STaNLeY Poems 23% This Divines call intellectual in- 
tuitive cognition. 1690 Locke A/um, Und. w. iti. § 6 Find- 
ing not Cognition within the natural Powers of Matter. 
1847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1867) I. Introd. 113 A faculty of 
cognition a priori. 1879 ApAmson Philos. Kant 45 The 
several elements which, according to Kant, make up the 
organic unity of Perception or real Cognition. ' 

b. A product of such an action: a sensation, 
perception, notion, or higher intuition. 

1819 Suectey Peter Bell #11, 473 note, Peter's progenitor 
..seems to have possessed a ‘ pure anticipated cognition’ of 
the nature and modesty of this ornament of his posterity. 
1836 MrikLejoun tr. Aan?’s Krit. P. R.79 The fact that 
we do possess scientific a priori cognitions, namely, those 
of pure mathematics and general physics. 1873 H. Spencer 
Prine. Psychol. 1. wi. viii, 369 With purely intellectual cog- 
nitions. .also with..moral cognitions. 1881 J. H. STirtinc 
Text-bk. Kant 468 Let a cognition be zutellectually what 
it may, it is no cognition proper, it is not properly Know- 
ledge, unless and until it have an actual perceptive appli- 
cation. 

3. Law. =CoGNIZANnce 3. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1523 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxf. 35 Ye.. Chaun- 
cellor.. shall have .. full cognition of all... causes, 158: 
Savice Agric. (1622) 203 To the rest belonged cognition of 
criminal causes. 1609 Skene Reg. A/aj. 12 Incontinent 
cognition or tryal sall be taken be the assise, 1689 tr, 
Buchanan's De Fure Regui 32 Obnoxious to the cognition 
of Judges. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scott. 1. v. 198 The 
Council appoint a Committee to take cognition of the matter. 

b. Sc. Law. +A process in the Court of Session 
for the determination of cases concerning disputed 
marches. Cogzilion and sale: a process for ob- 
taining a warrant to sell the whole or a part of 
a pupil's estate. Cognition and sasine: a form of 


entering an heir in burgage tenure. 

a 1809 Scotch Dict. in Tomlins Law Dict., Cognition, is 
the process whereby molestation is determined, 1868 Ac? 
31 § 32 Vict. c. 101 § 46 An instrument of cognition and 
sasine in regard to such lands and in favour of such heir. 

+4. Recognition; gratitude. Ods. vare. 

1655 Evetyn Let, in A/cm. (1807) IV. 7, I must justifie .. 
with infinite cognition, the benefit I have received. 

Cognitional (kpgni‘fonal), 2. [f. prec. +-aL.] 
Of or pertaining to cognition. 

1827 Benruam Wks, X. 560 Elements of intellectual apti- 
tude: 1. Cognitional knowledge. 2. Judicial judgment. — 

Cognitive (kp gnitiv), 2. [ad. L. type cogz?. 
liv-us, f. cogntl-, see above, -1vE.] Of or pertaining 
to cognition, or to the action or proccss of know- 
ing ; having the attribute of cognizing. 


596 


1586 1. B. La Primaud, Fr, Acad. \,(1594) 22 Plato saith, 
that there are three vertues in the soule belonging to know- 
ledge and understanding. .called cognitive or knowing ver- 
tues: namely, reason, understanding, and phantasie. 1692 
Sourn Serv. (1697) 1, 260 Unless the Understanding im- 
ploy and exercise its cognitive, or Apprehensive Power. 
3803 Edin, Kev. 1. 257 A minute analysis of the cognitive 
powers of man. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton AZetaph, (1865) 1. 
227 The two acts, severally cognitive of mind and matter. 
1850 M°Cosu Drv. Govt. (1852) 258 The simple cognitive 
faculties, which give us the knowledge of really existing 
individual objects ; as Perception .. Self-consciousness. 

|| Co'gnitor. om. Law. [L. agent-sb. from 

cognoscere: see COGNITION.] An attorney or 
procurator. 
_ 1880 Muirneao tr. /2stit. Gaius w. § 82 We may sue either 
in our own name or through an agent, such asa cognitor, pro- 
curator, tutor, or curator. .A cognitor is made our substitute 
in a cause by certain formal words spoken in presence of 
the adversary. 

Coignizability. vare. [f. next.] The quality 
of being cognizable. 

1852 J. R. Batirantyne Lect. Nydya Philos. co. 1875 
Jevons Aloney (1878) 40 Cognizability. By this name we 
may denote the capability of a substance for being easily 
recognized and distinguished from all other substances. 

Cognizable, -isable (kp-gnizab’l, kgni-), a. 
{f. Cocnize (or rather originally from stem of 
COGNIZ-ANCE) +-ABLE. Since cogvize has become 
a familiar word, there is a tendency in sense I to 
pronounce (kpgnai‘zab'l); cf. recognize, recogniz- 
able.) 

1. Capable of being known, perceived, or appre- 
hended by the senses or intellect ; perceptible. 

1678 R. L’Estrancr Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 95 Their Inju- 
ries may be cognizable, but not their Benefits. 1777 Cockin 
Alist in Phil. Trans. UUXX. 160 note, The vapours are said 
to be of a tenuity cognizable by the sight. 1816 J. Smitu 
Punorama Sc. & Art V1. 187 That..is not cognizable by our 
senses. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aletaph. xxxix. (1859) II. 
392 Admitting that causation were cognisable, and that 
perception and self-consciousness were competent to its ap- 
prehension, 185: D, Witson Prek. Ann, (1863) I. v. 141 A 
period dimly cognisable in the remotest past. 

b. Capable of being recognized, recognizable. 

1753 SMotcetTtT Per, Pic. (1779) 1V. c. 301 His features were 
scarce cognizable. 1797 Hotcrorr Stolbexg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 
II. li. 242 Aesop ..is cognizable, by his deformity. r182z9 
Marayvat /, Ait/dmay vi, We exchanged clothes, in such a 
manner as to render us no longer cognizable. 1854 J. Ken- 
nEoy Swallow B. (1860) 18 Without one cognizable face be- 
fore me, 

2. Capable of being, or liable to be, judicially 
examined or tried; within the jurisdiction of a 
court of law or the like. 

168: Hicxerinait, Vind, Naked Truth u. 18 All matters 
cognisable in Spiritual Courts. 1690 Penn, Archives I. 110 
We .. find the major part of the writing not cognizable by 
us, or within our province, 1768 BLackstone Com. 11]. 
25 These courts can hold no plea of matters cognizable by 
the common law. 1875 Srusss Censt. Hist. 1. xii. 484 
Every sort of plea that was cognisable under royal writ. 
1876 Bancrort //rst, U.S. 111. xi. 444 Making all offences 
against it cognizable in the courts of admiralty. 

b. sfec. in Anglo-Indian law: see quots. 

1882 Code Crim. Procedure § 4 ‘Cognisable offence’ means 
any offence for, and ‘ cognisable case’ means a case in, which 
a police-officer..may..arrest without warrant. 1883 J. F. 
Steruen Hist. Crim. Law M11. 331 The offences [in the 
Indian Code of Crim. Proc.] called by the somewhat ill- 
chosen name of cognizable offences. 

Hence Cognizableness, 

1871 W. G. Waro Ess. (1884) 1. 68 The intuitive cogniz- 
ableness of such a proposition. 1875 Contemp. Rev. RXV. 
528 He who denies the cognizableness of necessary truth. 

Cognizably (kg‘gnizabli, keni-, kpg-nai‘zabli), 
adv, [f. CoGNIZzaABLE + -LY*%.] In a cognizable 
manner; recognizably; perceptibly. 

1817 Worvsw. Poems, Pass of Kirkstone, Nor hint of man; 
if stone or rock Seem not his handy-work to mock By some- 
thing cognizably shaped, 1854 FAurr Growth in Holiness 
xv. (1872) 257 The spiritual life is a cognizably different 
thing from the worldly life. aoe ; 

Cognizance, -sance (kp‘gnizans, kp‘ni-). 
Forms: a, 4-5 conisaunce, conysaunce, 4-7 
(egal) conisance, -ans, (4 konichauns, 5 cony- 
schance, conoissaunce), 6 (/ega/) conizaunce. 
B. (legal) 6-8 con\n)usance, 7 conusans. y. 
5-6 cognisaunce, (cognoyssaunce, -ance), 6 
cognys-, -iz-, -yzaunce, -isens, -izens, -issance, 
6- cognisance, cognizance. [ME., a. OF. co- 
niss\ance, conus(s)ance, var. of conois(s\ance, f. 
conotss-ant pr. pple. of conotstre to know + -ANCE, 
answering to a L. type *cogzdscentia (of common 
Romanic standing: cf. It. conoscensa, Pr. conots- 
sensa, Cat. conexensa, OSp. conocenciz). From the 
13th c., and esp. after the Renasccnce, the spelling 
was in Fr. often partially latinized as cognotssance, 
but the g was never pronouneed (Palsgrave, 1530) 
and was entirely dropped after 1600. In Eng. the 
g£ appeared in 15th c., and has here gradually 
affected the pronunciation, though, in legal use, 
the older kg'nizans is still usual. (The spelling 
with s is etymological, but that with z, which ac- 
eords with the pronunciation, has Jong prevailed.) 

Lat. cogndscére gave regularly (through caguocs're, col g)- 


In the pr. 


| nois're), OF, conoistre, also written connistre, 


COGNIZANCE. 


pple. conais's ant, conutsant (:—cognascent-em), and in an- 
alogcus forms, pre-tonic of was liable to be weakened to ¢, 
and 2%, giving cones(s)ant, conis(s)ant, and ui to 2 giving 
conusant, whence the Anglo Fr. and ME. forms so spelt. 
In mod.F, connoissant has long been pronounced connes- 
samt, and is now written counaissant, ‘The pa. pple con, 
OF. conet, represents a L. type cognévittum f. cogndvi.j 
I. Knowledge, etc. 

+1. Knowledge, understanding ; acquaintancc. 

c1400 Rom. Rosé 5562 For the toon yeveth conysaunce 
And the tother ignoraunce. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg, 247/3 
Yit suffyse to Jhesu cryst that thow knowe hym..and yf 
his cognoyssaunce suffyseth not to the. 1545 RAyNoLo 
Byrth Mankynde B 4 Except ye fyrst have true & iust cog- 
noyssance in the fyrst booke. 1638 Hevwooo Wise Woman 
ut. Wks. 1874 V. 313 You should be one, though not of my 
cognisance, yet of ny condition. 2651 Honses Levéash, ut. 
xxav. 216 The tree of cognizance of Good and Evill. 

+b. Recognition. Obs. rare. 

1590 Spenser /*, Q. 11. i. 31 Who, soone as on that knight 
his eye did glaunce, Eftsoones of him had perfect cog- 
nizaunce, 

2. Knowledge as attained by observation or in- 
formation ; state of being aware of anything ; per- 
ception, notice, observation. Esp. in phr. fo have 
cognizance of, to be aware of, know by observation 
or information; fo come (fall, be, lic) under- 
within, beyond, out of the cognizance, i.e. range of 
observation or perception, ken of (often with some 
admixture of the notion of ‘ province’, ‘jurisdic- 
tion’, ‘right of dealing with’; as in 3); fo fake 
cognizance of, to take notice of, notice, observe, 
become aware of; to take note of, include within 
the range of observation, embrace within its scope. 

1642 Perkins Prof, Be. 1. 3 If the wife grant a rent with- 
out the knowledge of the husband this grant is void, so it 
is, notwithstanding that the husband had conusance of it 
1644 Evetyn A/em, (1857) 1. 71 [He] exposed them in the 
great market-place, to see if any would take cognisance of 
them. 1656 SanperRson Sera, (1689) 308 Wherewith we 
disguise and conceal from the conusance of others. 1712 
Srerte Sfect, No. 288 » 1 Should any of their.. Faults 
come under their Cognizance. 1751 Jounson Rambler 
No. 162 p 4 The business from which we withdraw our 
cognizance is.. below our notice. 1794 PaLtey Lv¢d. 11. ix. 
(1817) 253 Any part of Christ’s history... which was public, 
and within the cognizance of his followers. 1829 SouTHry 
All for Love ix, Vhat act being publicly perform’d With thy 
full cognizance. 1857 S. Osborn Quedah vii. 81 Islands, 
rivers, and creeks..of which charts and surveyors had no 
cognizance. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 40 Of this.. 
the utilitarian theory takes no cognizance. 

b. Often with admixture of sense 3: Official 
knowledge, authoritative notice. 

1751 SmotLett Jer. Pickle xxi, [The proctor] took cogniz- 
ance of their names, and dismissed the rioters, 1846 Pres- 
corr Ferd. § /sab. 1, x1. 447 The queen .. took this depart- 
ment under her special cognizance. 

II. Legal senses. 

3. Law. a. The action of taking judicial or 
authoritative notice; the hearing and trying of a 
cause. b, The right of hearing and trying a cause, 
or of dealing with any matter judicially ; jurisdic- 
tion, Chiefly in phr. lo have cognizance of ; to 
take cognizance of; under, within, etc., lhe cognt- 
cance of. Cognizance of pleas: see quots. 1670, 
1767. 

[zz9z Britton 28 Car nous volums ge Sainte Eglise .. eyt 
conisaunce a juger de pure espiritualté. 1389 dc/ 13 Rich. 
//, st. 1c.2 Al conestable appartient davoir conissance des 
contractz tochantz faitz darmes & de guerre hors du roialme. ] 
1523 in W. H. Turner Se/ect Kec. Oxford 38 ‘Vhe Chancellor 
..shall have connusance of plees. 1602 FutBecke 2d Pt, 
Parall, 4 When the right of tithes is in question .. the 
church holdeth conusance. 1628 Coke On Litt, 96b, The 
conusans of that cause belongeth to the king's temporall 
courts onely. 1670 BLounr Law Dict. s.v., Coguizance of 
Plea, is an ability to call a Cause or Plea out of another 
Court, 1692 Locke Voleration 1. x, Magistrates, whose 
duty it is to punish Faults under their Cognizance. 1767 
Biacxstone Coz. 11. 37 The cognizance of pleas. .is..an 
exclusive right, so that no other court shall try causes arising 
within that jurisdiction. 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 177 To introduce courts of justice for the cognizance 
of crimes. 1793 T. JEFFERSON I rzt. (1859) 1V. 40 When the 
admiralty declined cognizance of the case. 1856 Frovor 
Hist, Eng, (1858) 1. v. 428 In all causes of which the 
spiritual courts had cognizance. . 

Jig. 1642 tr, Futter /foly & Prof, State 1. iii. 8 Causes that 
are properly of feminine cognizance he suffers her to decide. 
3768-74 Tucker Light of Nat, (1852) 11. 374, I would have 
every man judge for himself, but not pass his judgment 
until after full cognizance of the cause. 

4. Recognition or acknowledgement ; admission 
of a fact alleged ; esf. acknowledgement of a FINE. 
b. A plea in replevin that defendant holds the 
goods in the right of another as his bailiff. Cf 
Avownry, 

[1292 Britton 62 Qe le Corouner. .voist a eus de enquere 
et de oyer lour conisaunce. ¢zans/. That the coroner .. go 
to them to inquire..and hear their confessions] 1570-6 
Lamnarve Peramd, Kent (1826) 113 To hold Plea in actions 
real, and personal; to take Conusance by Fine, 1602 
Furnecke 1st 7’?. Paral. 49 Where the husband is seised 
of a Seigniorie in the right of his wife, a man may not make 
conusans as baily to the husband, bit as bayly to them 
both, 1817 W. Serwyn Law Nisit Prins (ed. 4) I. 1130 
Where in replevin. .the defendant made cognisance for rent 
in arrear, 1876 Dicnay Real Prop. vii. 316 note, When a 
person whose goods have been distrained seeks to replevy 
them, and the defendant justifies this taking of the goods, 


_ for pe tones. 
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he is said to make avowry if he justifies in his own right... 
to make cognisance if he justifies in the right of another. 

IIL. 5. A device or mark by which a person, 
company, ¢cte., is known or distinguished, as a 
crest, heraldic bearing, coat of arms, ctce.; a 
badge; spec. in //er. a device or emblem borne for 
distinction by all the retainers of a noble house, 
whether they bore ‘arms’ or ndt; see quot. 1766. 
(The chief sense in ME., and still frequent.) 

61350 Wl. Valerne 3569 3if i encountre with pis knist .. 
how schal i him knowe what konichauns here he bere? 1393 
Laxev. ?. /’7. C. xix. 188 What is hus conysaunce, quath 
ich, in hus cote-armure? 1494 Fasyan mt. liv. 35 Aruiragus 
hastely causyd hym to be Armed with the cognisaunce of the 
kynge. 1568 Grarton Clrron. II. 650 He gave the Sunne 
in his full brightnesse for his Cognisaunce or Badge. 1603 
Knonzes //ist. Turks (1621) 118 Lewis .. tooke npon him 
the crosse, the cognisance of the sacred warre. 1766 87 
Porny //erakdry Gloss. s.v., Cognisances were badges 
which subordinate officers, and even soldiers did bare on 
their Shields, for distinction sake, being not entitled to a 
Crest. 1808 Scott Afarm, vi. ii, In the chief three mullets 
stood, The cognizance of Douglas Blood. 1864 Bovuten.t. 
Heraldry xix. 303 The motive that induced Geoffrey of 
Anjou to assuine as his cognizance the Sprig of Broom. 

b. fg. Badge, emblem, mark. token. 

e1400 Zest. Love 1. (1560) 276b/2 Meckeness in counte- 
naunce, with a manly heart..is the conisance of my livery. 
1584 G. Wuerstones in J/trr. Mag. 13h, Receyve of us 
the possession thereof, as a coznisance of our loue. 1633 
Be. Hate /fard Te.cts 464, 1 did give them my Sabaths, 
as a special cognizance of my people. 1682 Sig ‘Tl’. Browne 
Clr. Mor. (1756) 45 If generous honesty, valour, and plain 
dealing, be the cognisance of thy family. 

[f. pree.] 


Co‘gnizance, -sance, v. ‘are. 
To have cognizance of. 

1642 Heviin Hist. Episcopie (1657) 1. 417 Why the Em- 
perour inade choyse. .of the Westerne. . Bishops to cognisans 
the cause. | 

Co'gnizanced, ///. a. rare. [f. CoGNIZANCE 
sb.+-ED.] Waving a cognizance; characterized. 

1836 Cot. Wiseman Sct. & Kelty. I. iii. 181 The above- 
mentioned class and another, somewhat more elegantly 
cognizanced, naniely, the gens fogata, or cloaked family, 

+Cognizant, -isant, sé. Ovs. Also 4 
conisante, 6 conysantte, cognoisant. [app. 
sb. use of OF, conoisant, conis(s)ant pr. pple. of 
conoistre to know, recognize (see above); but the 
pl. may have originated in a perversion of cognis- 
ance: cf. accidents, accidence.|_ = COGNIZANCE 5. 

¢1394 P. Pt. Crede 185 Knyghtes in her conisantes clad 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 36 With their 
conysanttes poyntyd and gylte. 1570 Levins Jani. 25/26 
Acognizant, (usigne, signxm. 

| Here = CoGNIZANCE 2. 

1634 Raynokd’s Byrth Mankynde Prol. 3 Except yee 
first haue true and just cognoisant in the first Booke. 

Cognizant, -isant (kp‘gnizint, kpni-), «. 
Also conusant. [app. of modern introduction: 
not in Dictionaries of 18th c. ; not in Todd's John- 
son 1818, nor in Webster 1828; in Craig 1847. 
Thus, prob. formed anew, directly from CoGni- 
ZANCE, COGNIZE; but it corresponds in form to 
OF. conisant, conusant pr. pple. Cf. CoGxoscest.] 

1. Having cognizance or knowledge ‘see Cocni- 
“ANCE 2); aware (of). 

1820 Soutury Ode on Portrait of Bp. Heber, Uf the Saints 
in bliss Be cognizant of aught that passeth here. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) 1. xxv. 499 The party sball be pre- 
sumed conusant of the law..his ignorance shall not exempt 
him. 1879 Carpi STER J/ent. /’hys. 1. ti. §82 The following 
circumstance, of which the writer is personally cognizant. 

b. Philos. That knows or cognizes. 

1837-9 Hatiam //ist, Lit. wi. iti. §27 Gassendi..gives as 
the best, a definition of truth little differing from Herbert's, 
the agreement of the cognisant intellect with the thing 
known, 1862 F. Hate indy Ihilos. Syst. 54 If this cog- 
nition were that which apprehends objects, the soul would 
be cognizant. 


2. Law. Having cognizance or jurisdiction (see 
CoGNIZANCE 3); competent to deal judicially with 
a cause, crime, etc. 1847 in Craic. 

Cognize, -ise (kpgnoi:z), v. [A comparatively 
modem word, formed with reference to cognizance, 
cognizor, and the kindred words, and the earlier 
recognise. Jt thus corresponds analogically, but 
not phonetically, to L. cogudsccre, OF. conoéstre, 
F. connaitre: cf. Cocxosce. ‘The prevalence of 
the ending -2s¢ over -zse is app. due to the influence 
of ue large class of verbs having ctymological 
“IZE. 

$1. Law. (intr. or absol.) To take cognizance. 


1658-9 Cuatoxer in Burton's Diary (1828) III. 129 ‘Whe 
Judges. .sit at Westminster, and they cognize. 

. trans. To take cognizanec of, take note of, 
Notice, observe. 

1821 Joseph the Book-Jd/an 107 [Ile] was cogniz'd by every 
cye. 31889 J. M. Rosertson Ess. Crit. Method 72 Moved 
to een hysteria where anon I should simply cognize 
pathos. 

3. Philos. To know, perceive, become conscious 
of; to make (anything) an object of cognition. 

1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton MJetaph. xxi. (1877) I. 19 Ic 
would also be convenient .. for psychological precision and 
emphasis, to use the word to coguése in connection with its 
nouncegnition. bid. xxxvi.(1870) II. 329 They first know, 
~they first cognise, the things and persons presented to 
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then, 1862 H. Srencer First Princ. 1. iv. (1875) 80 It is 
a material ae and it is cognized by being recognized as 
such, 1876 Mivart Lessous fr. Nat. vii, 196 We cognize 
an object. .hy one act; we cognize that coguttion by a very 
different act. 

Hence Cogni-zing v4/, sb. and ffi. a. 

1862 FL Hate Minds Philos. oe zor The soul’s cog- 
nizing consists in this, that itself..apprehends an object 
through the eye and the other media enumerated. 1878 
WV. Amer, Kev, 31 Take away the cognizing mind, and the 
color, form, position, [etc. Jo the table. -at once disappear. 

Cognizee, -isee (kpgnizi, kpni-). Old saw. 
Forms: 6-7 conisee, 6- cognisee, $—- cognizce. 
[formed as correlative to CoGnizor, on the model 
of words in -EE etymologically correlative to words 
in-or. But the formation is not etymological.] 

The party in whose favour a fine of land was 


levied ; he to whom cognizance was made. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, ¢.6§1 The same reconisance 
dyd not in any wise touch or concerne..the cognisor ne the 
cognisee. 1594 Wrst Syméol. u. § 52 ‘The Cognisor is he 
that knowledgeth the fine, the Cognisee is he to whom it is 
knowledged. 1613 Sin H. Fincy Laz (1636) 473 Of these 
lands so deliuered, the conisee being ousted, shall haue an 
assise or redisseisin. 1767 Brackstoxe Com. II. 341 In 
which case the king, etc., is called the cognizee, fs cui cog: 
noscitur; as he that enters into the recognizance is called 
the cognizor, és gui cognosctt. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV, 120 Whenever the cognizee appears in court and adinits 
satisfaction, the recognizance is discharged. 

Cognizens, obs. form of COGNIZANCE. 

Cognizer, -iser (kygnai'za1).  [f- CoGnize z. 
+-ER. Cf, Cocnizor, and ConnoIsseur, for other 
types.] One who or that which cognizes. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 255 Intellect is the cognizer of all 
forms. 1877 Brackte Hise Men Introd. 12 An inherent 
Asyos, without which neither a cogniser nor a cognised .. is 
possible, — : 

Cognizor, -isor (ke-gnizg:1, kgni-). Old Luw. 
Forms : 6-7 conisor, 7 -our, -zor, 6- cognisor, 
8- -zor. [in 16th ¢. con/sour, in form Anglo- 
French =continental F., coots(s\cor, agent-sb. f. 
conois(s)- stem of conotstre to know: sce Con- 
NOISSEUR.] The party who levies a fine of land. 

1531-1594 [see CoGnizre]. 
(1675) 232 The Conisee shall have a Scfre facias against the 
Heir of the Conisor. 1613 Sin H. Fisciu Laz (1636) 279 
That which he hath of the gift of the Conisor, 1670 BLoust 
Law Dict., Contsor, alias Cognéizor is used in the passing of 
Fines for him that acknowledges the Fine. 1818 Creuse 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 84 If after the concord is acknowledged in 
Court, one of the cognizors dies, still the cognizee may pro- 
ceed with this fine, against the surviving cognizor, 

Cognoisant: sce COGNIZANT. 

|| Cognomen (kpgnowmen). [L. cogndmen, f. 
co- together + (g)ndmen name; ef. co-gnd-scere to 
learn, know.] 

1. In Latin use: (@) The third name, family name, 
or surname of a Roman citizen, as Mareus Tullius 
Cicero, Caius Julius Cwsar; (¢) an additional name 
or epithet bestowed on individuals, as Africanus, 
Cunctator (in later Latin called agnomecz’. 

1879 H. Pitts Votes upon Coins 10 Saserna was the 
cognomen of a noble family which deduced its descent from 
King Tullus Hostilius. 

Hence, in English use: 

2. A distinguishing name or epithet given to a 
person or assumed by himself; a nickname. 

r81r L, Hawkins C’fess & Gertr. 1.96 Though called by 
whatever epithets or cognomens imply old age. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp } lage Ser. 1. (1863) tor Her father, Jack Bint. . 
was commonly known by the cognomen of London Jack. 
3855 Prescort Pailip 2/, I. . vi. 213 The cognomen by 
which Pbilip is recognized is ‘the Prudent’. 

3. An (English) surname. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd, (1861) 157 ‘The name of Alex- 
ander ., conpled with the gentle cognomen of Partridge. 
1867 Miss Brappon A. Godwin II. ui. 39 The Queen of 
Beauty was distinguished by the very commonplace cog- 
nomen of Watson. 

4. loosely. Name, appellation. (So, in Latin, very 
commonly used by Vergil and other poets, for a 
name given to a country, river, etc. } 

1852 HawtHorneg Blithedale Rom, iv, I repeated the 
name [Priscilla] to myself three or fonr times .. this quaint 
and prim cognomen .. amalgamated itself with my idea of 
the girl. 1857 Woop Com, Objects Sea Shore 4 The Coin- 
mon Shag, a bird of a monosyllabic English cognomen. 
1872 Fenkinson’s Guide Eng, Lakes (1879) 189 A Jane, bear- 
ing the euphonious cognomen of Spooney Green. 

Cogno'men, v. rare. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
give a cognomen to, to nickname. 

183x J. Witson in Blachtw. Mag. XXIX. 729 A crazy 
coxcomb, who. .has been cognomend. .the Glasgow Gander. 
1841 Fraser's J/ag. XXII. 78 Churchill, cognomened the 
‘clerical bruiser *, was a disgrace to the church. 

Cognominal (kggny'minal), a. and sé. [in 
sense I, f. L. coguomn-is having the same name; 
in 2, f. cogndmin-, stem of COUNOMEN : see -AL, J 

A. adj. 

1. Having the same name or cognomen, like- 
named. 

1656 Buount Grossuer., Cognominal, that hath one and 
the same name or sir-ename. 1766 Extick London IV. 128 
Distinguished from other cognominal dedications, by the 
name of S?%. James's chapel..on the wall, 1831 Peacock 
Crotchet Custle ix, The immortal nose.. which is still resplen- 
dent over the portals of its cognominal college [Brasenose}. 
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2. Of or pertaining to a cognoimen or sumame. 

1659 Parson Creed (1741) 194 The second [naine) Pilatus 
as a cognominal addition distinguishing from the rest 
descending from the same family. 1855 W. V1. Mir. stp. 
pltc. Panth, Princ, 18615171 A cognonmnal epithet. .of the 
elder son. 1866 J. Il. Rose tr. Ondd's Fasti 1. 647 No 
Roman house had grade cognominal Above the Fah; 
titled above all As ‘ Maaima’. : 

+ B. sé, One who or that which has the same 
name as another; a namesake. Obs, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Ilrowse /’seucd. Lp. ut. xxiv. 170 ‘Vhe Dog 
fand] his cognominill or name-sake in the heavens, 

Cognominally, adv. [f. pree.+-1v%] By 
way ol cognomen, 1n reyard to the cognomen. 

1825 New Monthly Alag. X11. 291 Cognominally [ am 
impoverished, degraded... Were it a fair name, I could sub. 
mit; but this [Higginbotham] ts a nickname, a byword, a 
reproach. iy 

+ Cogno‘minate, ¢. Obs. rare. [ad. L.cognd- 
mindt-us, pa. pple. of cogudéminudre to surname.] 
Formed as, or of the nature of, a cognomen or 
deseriptive appellation. 

1610 W. Fotxincnan srt of Survey um. i. 65 Vocall Pro- 
pricty denotates the Properties of particulars by dne Ap- 
pellation, which is cither Nominate or Cegnominate .. The 
Second deduces derination from Fornie, Site, Climate, 
Season, Person..as Harpe-Close, Mountacnte .. Bel-Acre. 
1632 Litucow Yrav. u. 68 It was anciently cognominate 
Agalia from Agalius the first King. 

Cognominate (kpgng'minelt’, v. [f. L. cag- 
nounnal- (sce pree.) +-ATE3.] trans. a. To give 
a cognomen or surname to; to nickname. b. 
loosely. To name, style, call. 

1609 Van tn Moone \1849)7 He cognominated hiin Opinion. 
3632 Latucow 7'rav. 1x. 384 It is now called Sicilia .. By 
Diodorus Siculus, it was cognominated the I’aragon of Iles. 
1849 De Quincey Hks. IV. 327 Under this eminent man, 
whom in Greek I cognontinated Cyclops diphrelates. 

Cognomination (kegnpmin’ fon). [ad. L. 
cognominalion-cm, n. of action (cited only in sense 
2) f. cogndmindre: see prec. and -ATION.] 

1. The action of cognominating or naming. 

1623 CockrRan, Cognomination, a naming. 1649 Buiwrr 
Pathomyot. Pref 3 A generall Survey and Cognomnination 
of the Muscles of the Body. 

2. concr. =CoGNoMEN. [so L.] 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. /p. v. viii. 246 Pompey had 
deserved the name of Great; Alexander of the same coz- 
nomination was Generalissimo of Greece. 1843 DBornow 
Bible in Sp. xiv. (1872) 86 It is one of the private cognomin- 
ations of ‘The Smiths’. : 

+ 3. Affinity of terms applied. Ods. rare—". 

a@1679 Hosses Réitet. tt. xxiv. (1840) 478 Another place 
may be from cognomination, or affinity of words, 

Cognominity (kpgnominiti). rare. [f. I. 
cognomin- see next)+-1TY.)] ‘The circumstance 
of having the same name.’ 

1846 WorcESTER cites Gentl. Jag. : 

Cogno‘minize, v. rare. (f. LL. cognomin-, 
stem of COGNOMEN + -IZE,] = COGNOMINATE. 

1849 Miss Mutock Ogtlotes xxvii. (1875) 204 Mr. 1. had 
an amusing system of cognominising those about him by 
some ingenions transposition of their various patronymics. 

Cognominous (kegny' mings), a. [fas prec. + 
-os,] Of the same name; = CoGNoOMINAL I. 

1857 Sat, Rev. II. 329/1 Yo the west, again, of th:s 
peninsula [Michigan] is its cognominous hike. 

Cognosce (kegng's’, v. Chicfly Sc. Law. [ad. 
L. cognose-cre to become thoroughly acquainted 
with, investigate, gct to know, f. co- together. 
altogether + (9 dse(re inchoative of obsolete *.726- 
(whence (g xd-v1, (go udt-um, cotresp. to Gr. 
yva-va:r toknow. See Notion, GNoustic, KNow.] 

1. tvtr. To make inquiry or investigation, es/. 
in order to a legal decision ; to take cognizance of 


a ciuse, an offence, ete. ? Obs, 

a1583 Sir J. Barrour Practichs 11754) 18 The Schiref i> 
na juge competent to cognosce or decyde uponn the non- 
entres or ward of Jandis. 1609 Skexe Aeg. Vay. 39 It per- 
teins not to my court, to cognosce vpon bastaidrie. 1640 
Canterb. Self-Convic. Pref., So many of our neighbonr 
nations, as have beene desirous to cognosce of our affaires. 
1752 J. Loututan Form of Processed. 2) 27 From all further 
. judging or cognoscing therein. 

2. trans. To take judicial cognizance of a 
matter) ; to investigate, examine, try. 

1607 T. Rocers 39 Art. (1621) 206 note, A matter and 
cause spiritual, and always cognosced and judged by the 
church,.say certain Scottish ministers. @ 1670 Sral.pinc 
Hist. Troubles Scott. (1792) 1. 256 «Jam.) The general re- 
solved in person to cognosce the entry into Newcasile. 
1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //. c. 43 § 34 The judge. shall. proceed 
to cognosce, hear, and deterinine any such appeal. 1884 
Brit. & For. Evang. Rev, Apr- 263 Error cognosced and 
determined by the judicatories of the Church. 

+3. To adjudicate, decide authoritatively upon ; 
to assign judicially. Oés. 

1634 in Forbes of Callendar 2 :Jam.) To cognos and 
designe be deuision to ilk feo thair part off the for 
namit outfeald arable land. . The saids lands being coynosit, 
meathit, mairchit, and acceptit be the said nobill Lord. 

4. Judicially to examine and pronounce (a per- 
son) to be of a certain status; esp. (ellipt. to 
pronounce to be an idiot or Iunatie. 

a 1670 Searpine //ist, Troubles Seotl. 11792 U1. 91 (Jam. 
To meet, sit, und cognosce Mr. Andrew Logie. .for unsount 
doctrine. 1773 Erskine fustit., 140 ¢Jam.) The son ough 
to be declared or cognosced an idiot by the sentence of a 
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judge. @1805 A. CartyLe Awtobiog. 534 He had been 
cognosced at Edinburgh, and deprived of the management 
of his estate. 31818 G. Cuatmers Life Mary Q. Scots 1. 
278 (Jam.) George Douglas’s elder brother was cognosced 
nearest agnate. 3818 Scotr Hrt. Mid/. v, ‘If he gangs 
daft; we'll hae him cognosced.’ 1868 Act 31 § 32 Vict. c. 
100 § 101 To inquire whether the person sought to he 
cognosced is insane. 

= COGNIZE. 

1874 CARPENTER Mental Phys. 1. xi. § 382 Before the In- 
telligence is sufficiently developed to cognosce the idea 
which mentally represents it. 

Cognoscence (kpgng'stns). Now rare. Also 
6 (Sc.) cognossance, 7 -oscance. [f. L. type 
*cognoscentia, {. cogndsc-ére to know (see -ENCE) ; 
perh., in Sc., originally, ad. F. cognozssance.] 

+1. Blazonry ; heraldic cognizance. 

a34ss Hotiraxn Houlate xxxiil, Quhilk [bearing] cassyn 
be cognoscence quarterly was. @1649 Drummonp //7s¢. 
Jas. V, 350 | Jam.) This coffin was adorned with the arms 
of the kingdom, cognoscances and a crown. 

2. Knowledge ; =CoGNIZANCE I, 2. 

1536 BeELLENDEN Cron. Scoé/. (1821) 1. 73 Thou may have 
cognossance..that this opinioun is vane, 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul Ded. 4 Nor.. esteem me the lesse dutyfull, 
that without your cognoscence I become thus thankfull. 
1673 O. Watxer Education 74 The Inclinations follow the 
cognoscence of the Soul. 1849 Ya7t's AZag. XVI. 246/21 
Facts within our cognoscence. 

+3. Law. =COGNIZANCE 3. Obs. rare. 

1611 SPEED Theat. Gt. Brit. xxix. (1614) 57/1 This court 
had cognoscence of causes ecclesiasticall. 

Cognoscent (kpgng'sént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
cognoscent-em, pr. pple. of cogzdscére to know.] 

1. Knowing ; cognitive. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. u § 6. 28 The Muscles .. are not 
endued with any Cognoscent powers. 1825 New Monthly 
Mag. XIII. 142 A cognoscent air of legal gravity. 

2. Cognizant; acquainted. 

1830 Fraser’s Mag. 1. 687 If I were not before cognoscent 
of its existence. 1847 Zazt’s Alag. X1V. 574 The subject 
is not one with which we are personally cognoscent. 

|| Cognoscente (kon%ofernte). Pl. -ti (-t2). 
[Ital. coguoscente, Latinized form of conxoscente 
knowing man, connoisseur :—L. cog7edscert-en2, pr. 
pple. of cogzdscéve to know, etc. : see CoGNosce.] 
One who knows a subject thoroughly; a connois- 
seur: chiefly in reference to the fine arts. 

1778 Phil. Suvv. S. Irel. 450 The cognoscenti.. allow 
that Ireland is a school of music. 1795 Mason Ch. Sluts. 
77 (L.) A person of the most refined musical taste, an abso- 
lute cognoscente. 1862 THoRNBURY 7z7ver II. 325 [Turner] 
neglected by the rich cognoscenti of the day. 

Cognoscibility (kpgnpsibiliti), [f next + 
-1Ty.} Cognoscible quality ; knowableness. 

1656 [J. Serjeant) tr. 7. White's Peripfatet, Lust. 277 
They have no entity nor cognoscibility. 1677 Gate Cré. 
Gentiles 11. 1v. 294 God, as he is of infinite Essence, so also 
of infinite Cognoscibilitie aud Truth. 1865 Min. “xa. 
Hamilton's Philos. 24 Our author's doctrine of the direct 
cognoscibility of the Primary Qualities. 

Cognoscible (kpgnp'sib’'l). 2. [f. L. type 
*cognoscibil-ts knowable, f. cognosc-cre: see -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being known; knowable, ascer- 
tainable ; recognizable. 

1648 H. G. tr. Balzac’s Prince 176 There remaines nothing 
..cognoscible in Germany, but the Sea and the Moun- 
taines. @ 1691 ‘I’. Bartow /’e77. (1693) 546 God is naturally 
cognoscible. 1818 Jas. Mitt. B72. /udia 11. v. iti. 388 
Definite, cognoscible circumstances. 1825 BentHAM Raézon, 
Reward 220 A determinate system of cognoscible laws. 

b. as sé. That which can be known. 

1683 Tryon IWay to Health 117 The Cognoscible, and 
the knowledge thereof. 1845 O. Brownson IV%s. VI. 5 
Spiritual cognoscibles, or the immaterial realities capable 
of being known. 

+2. Law. =COGNIZABLE 2, Obs. 

a1644 Laup Diary, etc. 1. 333 (T.) In the high-commission 
we medled with no cause not cognoscible there. 1706 Act 
6 Anne c, 11 Art. xix, No causes in Scotland [shall] be cog- 
noscible by the courts... in Westminster Hall. 1736 Carte 
Ormonde 11. 210 Rules of plantation being only cognoscible 
at the Council-board. 

Cognoscitive (kpgnp'sitiv), a. A non-ety- 
mological formation for CoGNiTIvE; used some- 
times, more especially, with an inchoative sense: 
apprehensive. 

1640 Br. Revnotps Passions xxxili. 404 All bodily cog- 
noscitive faculties, @ 1688 Cupwortn /7zmut. ALor. (1731) 
134 [he Soul having an Innate Cognoscitive Power. 1830 
hlackw. Mag. XXVIII. 880 A wise nan, cognoscitive and 
sensitive of the blessings of this life, 1871 W.G. Warp ss, 
(1884) 1, 28 It would be ‘contrary to all analogy’ if man’s 
cognoscitive faculties did not..receive..‘ development and 
education’. 

Hence Cogno:scitively adv. 

1647 H. Morr Song ef Soul 162/1 We must not seek after 
that absolute or first good cognoscitively or imperfectly, 

+ Cognotize, 7. Obs. rare—', [A non-cty- 
iological formation f. L. cogndsc-cre, cogitt-2n.] 
To denote by a cognizance 

1688 KR. Hotme Arvmoury il. 241 By that name some 
Ilouses are cognotived, and known by such Signs in the 
City of London. 

|| Cognovit (kpgnouvit), Law. [in full, cog- 
novtl actionem (Lat.) ‘he has acknowledged the 
action’.]_ An acknowledgement by a defendant 
that the plaintiff’s cause is just ; in which case the 
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defendant, to save expense, suffers judgement to 
be entered against him without trial. 

1762 Jacop Law Dict. s.v. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 
1X. 443/2 The poor tailor .. has lost his time, his cognovit, 
and his character. 1837 Dicxens Pickw. xlvi, You gave 
them a cognovit for the amount of your costs after the 
trial. 1869 Act 32 & 33 Vict. c. 62 § 26 Where in an action 
a warrant of attorney to confess judgment or a cognovit 
actionem 1s given. os 

Co-go-vernor. [see Co- 3 b.] A joint governor. 

1678 Cupworth /zell, Syst. 246 The inferiour and minor 
gods .. are called..the co-governours and co-reigners with 
the Supreme God. 

So Co-go'vernment. 

1834 Catnoun /i’ks. 11. 384 Reducing them from that in- 
dependent and distinct existence, as co-governments ., to 
mere subordinate and dependent bodies. 

Co-gracious, -guarantor: see Co-. 

Cogredient (ko,gridiént), a. AZath, [f. Co- 
+.grcdient, as in L. con-gredientem, f. gradi to 
step.] /2¢. Proceeding step by step with each other, 
keeping step together; said of two or more sets 
of variables which undergo identical or parallel 
linear transformations, 

1881 Burnsipe & Panton Theory Equations (1886) 357 
When x, y and 2’, 3’ are transformed similarly, as in the 
present Proposition, they are said to be cogredient variables. 

Co-guardian. [Co- 3 c.] Joint guardian, 
guardian in conjunction wth. Hence Co- 
guardianship. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 193 As the fact .. is 
imputed to the Co-gardians. 1875 Poste Gazus 11. comm. 
(ed. 2) 397, Co-guardianship, when one of the co-guardians 
has injured the ward from negligence. ; 

Cogue, cog (kong, Sc. kog, kag). Chiefly Se. 
Forms: 6 Sc. coig, 7- cogue, 8- cog. ‘ Kelly 
writes coag: this, or cogze, most nearly approaches 
to the sound’ (Jamieson). [Origin uncertain: see 
various conjectures in Jamieson. ] 

1. (Sc.) A wooden vessel made with staves and 
hoops, used in milking cows or ewes, and for other 
purposes. 

The cogne or cogte now or recently used in the south of 
Scotland is 12 inches deep, 18 inches in diameter at the 
hottom, narrowing to 15 at the top, with three polished 
iron hoops, and one of the staves continued as an upright 
handle. 

21568 Bannatyne Poems 156 (Jam.) Ane coig, ane caird 
wantand ane naill. 1595 Duncan Aff. Atymol. (E. D. S.), 
Mutctra, a milk-cog. ee Ross Helenore 136 (Jam.) Gin 
ye, fan the cow flings, the cog cast awa’. 17.. Sc. Song, 
Cauld Kail in Aberdeen Chorus, I wadna gie my three- 
gir’d cog For a’ the queans in Bogie. 1816 Scotr Old 
fort. Introd., Bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues and trenchers, 
formed of wood. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 1X. 318 And kilted 
maiden came her cog to fill. 
(1858) 269 A cog of milk occupied a small sbelf. 

2. A small drinking-vessel or cup, of wood ; 
also a cogueful, a ‘dram’. 

1690 Mrs. Benn IV¥idow Ranteri.i, Come, Jack, I’ll give 
thee a cogue of branes for old acquaintance. 1719 D’UrFEy 
Pills V1. 351 To relish a Cogue of good Ale. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 29 Come fill us a cogue of swats. 
1828 Scorr F. A/. Perth xxviii, Hooped cogues or cups, 
out of which the guests quaffed their liquor, as also the 
broth or juice of the meat. 1887 Avent. Gloss., Cogue,a 
dram of brandy. 

3. (Se.) A dry measure. 

1762 Be. Forses Frzé. (1886) 205 Carrying a Stocking full 
of Buckies and a wooden Dish or Cog asa measure, 1814 
Proof of Alill of Inveramsay 1 (Jam.) A cog of sheeling is 
one fourth of a peck. ; 

Hence Cogue, cog v., ¢vazs. to put into a cogue; 
+ 22/7. to drink drams; Cogueful, cogful, as 
much as a cogue will hold. 

1730-6 BaiLey Cogue, todrink Brandy. 19775 Asu Cogxe, 
to drink Brandy, to drink drams. 1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. 
(1776) 87 (Jam.) Ye watna what wife’s ladle may cogue your 
hail. @1693 in Sc. Presbyt. Elog. (1719) 135 Give him 
a Cogful of Brose to his belly. 1814 Proof of Alill of 
Inveramsay 2(Jam.) A cogful of meal. 1822 Scott Prrate 
v, A cogfu’ of warm parritch, 

+ Co'gware. Ols. A coarse kind of cloth, 
apparently resembling frieze, made of the most 
inferior wool. 

1389 4ct 13 Rich. 1/, c. 10 § 1 Certaines draps en diverses 
Countees Dengleterre appellez Cogware & Kendale cloth.. 
des queux draps grant partie est fait de la plus pire leyn de 
tout le roialme. 1483 Act 1 Rich. L//, c. 8 § 18 Cloths 
called Vesses, Cogware, or Worsteds. 

Cog-wheel. [see Coc sd.7] A wheel with 
cogs, used to transmit motion; more generally, a 
toothed wheel which engages with another similar 
wheel, or with a toothed bar or rack, a gear-wheel. 

1416-39 in Rogers Agric. §& Prices 111. 5473 tbid. 551. 
1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 610/27 Scoriaballum,a cogwhele, 
1523 Firzuers. Surv. xl, The cogge whele ina corne mylne 
is a great helper. 1660 W. D’Acres Vater Drawing 38 
Moved with cogg wheels and trundles. 1846 Joyce Sci. 
Dial. un. 197 These racks are moved up and down hy means 
of a little cog-wheel. 1879 Cassel/'s Techn. Educ. 1. 20/2 
A cog-wheel, a name generally understood to mean a wheel 
in which the teeth are made of wood and mortised sepa- 
rately into an iron rim. 

Jig. 1837 Marrvat Dog-fiend ix, The cog-wheels of life 
have need of much oiling. 

Hence Cog-wheelery, cog-wheel gearing. 

1884 A. A. Putnam 10 Vears Police Fudge xxiii. 202 
Society runs itself without the machinery and cog-wheelery 
of codes and constables. 


31854 H. Miter Sch. §& Sch, 


COHABITER. 


Cog-wood. [f. Coc sé.2] A valuable timber-tree 
of Jamaica, Lazrzs (or Ceanothus) Chloroxylon, 

1gz5 Stoane Voy. Famaica I. 85. 1756 P. Browne 
Famaica 187 The Green-heart or Cogwood tree.. The wood 
is very tough and hard, and observed toanswer better than 
any other sort for the coggs used in the rolls of a sugar 
mill. 1814 Lunan Hori. Jamaic. 1. 228. 

Cohabit (koheibit), v. fa. F. cohabiter, ad. 
late L. cohabitare to dwell together, f. co- together 
+ habitare to dwell; see Hasit.] 

1. zztr. To dwell or live together (zuzth). arch, 

1601 F. Gopwin Bfs. of Eng. 201 A certaine number of 
schollers to cohabite with the Cannons. 1667 Soutu Servz. 
Ps. \xxxvil. 2 They were not able to cohabit with that 
Holy Thing [the Ark). 1726 De For Hisé. Devil 1. xi. 
(1840) 174 ‘The wise and righteous generation that we co- 
habit with and among. 1809 Kenpaut Trav. I. vii. 63 All 
that..do cohabit within this jurisdiction. 

b. fg. of things. 

1653 WaLTon Azgiler i. 33, I do easily believe that peace, 
and patience, and a calm content did cohabit in the cheerful 
heart of Sir Henry Wotton. 1682 WHELER Fourn. Greece 
1, 40 In Water the contrary Qualities of Gravity and Levity 
cohabit together. 1759 B. Martin Wat. Hist, Ang. 1. 214 
As if rural Sweetness, and external Elegance and Neatness 
cohabited there. ; 

2. To live together as husband and wife: often 
said distinctively of persons not legally married. 

¢ 1530 More in /isher’s H’ks. uu. 51 He should .. make it 
a matter of great conscience to cohabit with her, heing not 
his lawfull wife. 1660 R. Coxe Power §& Su6j. 78 The 
Church. .may compel the husband to allow his wife alimony, 
if without sufficient cause he shall refuse to cohabit with 
her. 1709 STEELE Zatler No. 149 ® 4 Ordinary Marriages, 
or rather Bargains to cohabit. 1827 J. Poweit Devises 11. 
345 In case he should have any child or children by M. A. 
S. (a woman with whom he cohabited), 

+3. ¢rans, To inhabit together. Ods. 

1722 Journey through Eng. 1, 123 It is plain we are not 
quite in Heaven here. .a Place cohabited hy Innocence and 
Guilt, by Folly and Fraud from the Beginning, 

Cohabitancy (kehz:bitansi). rare. [f. next: 
see -ANCY.] The state or fact of being a cohabitant. 

1863 THorEau Excursions, On Walking 209, 1 hecome 
again aware of their cohabitancy. If it were not for such 
families asthis, I think I should move out of Concord. 


Cohabitant (keh bitint). [a. OF. cohabctant, 
ad. L. cohabitant-em, pr. pple. of cohabztare to 
Conasit, Cf. Hapitant.] One who dwells to- 
gether with another or others. 

1576 Wootton Chr. Alanual Lvjb (T.), Covetousness 
transferreth her poison into cohabitants. 1614 RALEIGH 
Hist, World 1. 546 No small number of the Danes hecame 
peaceable cohabitants with the Saxons in England. 1666 
Evetvn Alem. (1857) II]. 177 My old friend and fellow- 
traveller (cohabitant_ and contemporary at Kome). 1831 
Howitt Seasos 38 Swallows, Martins and Swifts... become 
cohabitants of our houses. 

[f. late TE. co- 


+ Coha‘bitate, v. Obs. rare. 
habitat- ppl. stem of cohabitare.] =COHaBIT I. 

@ 1633 T. Avams Pract. Hks. (1861) 11. 306 (D.) Shall the 
graces of God cohabitate with the vices of Satan? 


Cohabitation (kohxbita-Jan). [a. F. cohadzt- 
ation, ad, late L. cohabitation-cm a dwelling to- 
gether, f. cohabztare to COHABIT.] 

1. Dwelling or living together; community of 
life. arch. (or distinguished from 2 by use of 
hyphen and secondary stress on co-). 

1450 Alirour Saluacioun 944 The womman Sunamyte 
dredde the cohabitacionne of Elye, 1555 CoveRDALE (é2¢/e), 
Treatise of the cohabitation of the Faithful with the Un- 
faithful. 1645 Mitton 7¢¢rach. (1851) 163 He is not bid to 
leave the dear cohabitation of his father, mother, brothers 
and sisters, 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 210 
Oannes taught the Chaldeans .. Cohahitation in Cities. 
1856 OLmstED Slave States 17, 1 am struck with the close 
co-habitation and association of black and white. 

b. transf. and jig. 

1gsx Cranmer Answ. BAS. Gardiner 353 (T.) Nestorius 
graunted two natures in Christ, yet.. hy cohabitation or in- 
habitation, so that he made but one Christ. 1656 JEANES 
Fuln. Christ 164 The cohabitation of the Godhead with 
the manhood, in the person of Christ. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 329 The Alga which is the host of the Fungus be- 
come{s) modified in consequence of the cohabitation, 

+c. Clustering as a community. Oés. 

1662 Petty axes 28 While ever there are people in 
England, the greatest cohabitation of them will be about 
the place which is now London. . 

2. Living together as husband and wife (often 
with the implication of not being married: see 
CoHABIT Z, 2). 

1548 Act 2 & 3 Edw. VI, c. 23 § 2 Sentence for Matrimony, 
commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, Consummation, 
and Tractation. 1631 Star Cham. Cases (Camden) 54 
After this was the cohabitation continued and the children 
borne as before mentioned. 1690 Lurrrrti. Brief Kel. 
(1857) 11. 54 For. holding correspondence and cohabitation 
with one not his wife. 1751 CHamBers Cyc/., Co-habitation, 
implies a concubinage, or a copulation, or carnal knowledge, 
between two persons, 1751 Jortin Lecl. Hist. (1845) 1. 
xxxi. 422 The cohabitation of slaves was not called by the 
name of marriage. 1824 CoLeripGe Aids Kef7. 28 A large 
nuinber of legal cohabitations have little claim to the name 
of Christian marriages. 

++ b. Sexual intereourse. Oés. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 38 The death of Galeas 
happened by immoderate cohabitacion. 

Coha‘biter. vare. = CoHABITANT. 

1628 Hoses Thucyd. 1. 64 Neighbours and cohabiters of 
the same region. 


COHEIR. 


Cohere, Cohsretour, Cohasion, obs. ff. 
CoHERE, COHERITOR, COHESION. 

Co-harmonious(ly, -harmonize, -hearted- 
ness: see Co-. 

Cohart(e, obs. form of Coarcr. 

Coheir (ko,éo1). [f. Co- 3c + Heir; cf. L. 
cohéres, OV. cohoir (Godefroy).] One who partici- 
pates in an inheritance; a joint heir. 

1§32 {see c]. 1570 Levins ag 203/t Acoheyre, cohrres. 
I Hotranp Sxeton. 127 Tiberius .. had adioyned co- 
heire unto him another of ts Nephews under age. 1741 
Mipoteton Cicero II. x1. g09 Coheir in part of his Uncle’s 
estate. 1818 Cruise Digest ied. 2) II]. 214 The petitioner 
was one of the coheirs of John Lord Botetourt. | 186x 
Maine Anc. Law vi. 181 A group of persons, considered 
in law as a single unit, night succeed as co-heirs to the 
Inheritance. 

b. said of a woman : a CoHEIRESS, 

1586 Ferne Lacies Nodilitic 68 His wife —being the cousen 
and one of the coheyres to William Romary. 1611 Suaxs. 
Wint. T. n.i. 148, I haue three daughters .. they are co- 
heyres. c17x0 Catia Fiennes Diary (1888) 57 A Coe heir. 
1866 Sir B. Burke Dormant & Ext. Peerages 293/1 Alice, 
one of the daughters and co-heirs of Hugh de Bolebec. 

e. fig. (Frequently as a translation of ouy«dAy- 


povdpor in Roneazs viii. 17.) 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 700/1 Heires of god, 
coheires of Christ. 1650 Jer. Tavtor //oly Living (J.), 
All coheirs in the inheritance of Jesus. 

Hence Cohei‘rship. 

1608 Hirron Defence iu. 3 The Princely and glorious 
coheirship purchased for them by Christ. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) III. 210 It falls into abeyance .. during the 
continuance of the coheirship. 1866 /’a// Jfat/ G, 2x Feb. 
o/2 The abeyance of an ancient barony was terminated in 
avour of a gentleman in whom ‘one-fourth of a third of the 
coheirship’ of it vested. 

Coheiress (ko,éo"rés). [see prec. and HEIRESS. ] 
A woman who shares an inheritance with others ; 
a joint-heiress. 

¢ 1630 Risvon Surv, Devon § 23 (1810) 32 Nicholas... left 
the daughter of John his co-heiress. 1771 Gotpsm. ///s¢. 
Eng. II. 17 One of the co-beiresses of the Crown. 1875 
Stusss Const. [/rst. U1. xvi. 345 The husband of the eldest 
co-heiress of Gloucester. , 

Co-he'lper. [Co- 3 b.] Joint helpcr, coadjutor. 
Henee Co-he‘lpership. 

1549 Latimer sth Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 135 Twoo 
coadiutours, two cohelpers. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 
837 Dion .. had no co-helper..as Brutus had of Cassius. 
1887 F. Ropinson New Religio AZed. 85 To man is ac- 
ereited a co-helpership with Christ. 

Co-herald : see Co- 3 b. 

Coherce, -cion, etc., obs. ff. Corrce, Corncion, 

Cohere (kohiv-1), v. Also 7-8 cohere. [ad. 
L. cohwr-cre to cleave together, f. co- together + 
herére to stick, cleave.] 

1. zzir. To eleave-or stick together ; es. said of 
the constituent parts of a material substance. 

1616 Buttoxkar, Cokere, to cleaue, sticke or hang together. 
1665 Gtanvitt Sceps. Scz. vii. 35 Particles of matter, which 
by reason of their figures, will not cohzre or lye together, 
but in such an order. 1742 H. Baker JZicrosc. n. vii. 106 
When the Globules of the Blood cohere in Masses too large. 
1839 G. Birp Wat. Phrlvs. 14 Two freshly-cut surfaces of 
caoutchouc will, on being pressed together, cohere so tightly 
that it is scarcely possible to separate them. 1879 RuTLey 
Study Rocks ii. x The grains simply cohere without any 
perceptible cement. 

b. Said of the substance, mass, or body whose 


parts so stick together. 
1725 Braptey “am, Dict. s.v. Sickness, When the Cloud 
Coheres in a body without parting, 1864 KinGLaKe 
Crimea II. 418 The hard mass became fluid. It still co- 
hered. 
ec. spec. in Bot.: see COHESION and ConHERING, 

1796 De Serra in PAtl. Trans. LXXXVI. 501 In this 
case, gems never cohere, the abortive one falls. 

2. transf. of non-material things, societies, etc. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1340 That natures par- 
manent and divine, should cohere unto themselves insepar- 
ably. 175: Jotinson Raméler No. 160 ? 5 There are 
others [natures] which immediately cohere whenever they 
come into the reach of mutual attraction. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1, u. ii. 180 Feelings of different 
orders cohere with one another less strongly than do feel- 
ings of the same order. 1865 Lecxy Raéson. IL. iv. 71 A 
complete dissolution of the mioral principles by which 
Society coheres. 

. Of persons: To stick together; to unite or re- 
maiu united in action. 

165: Hosses Leviath. m., xlii. 316 No one man so much 
as cohering to another. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. vi. 308 
By cohering with other persons of condition. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Maw I. v. 162 Selfish and contentious people will not 
cohere. 

4. Tobe congruous in substance, tenor, or general 
effeet ; to be consistent. 

,.1898 YoxG Diana 248 That one [assertion] cohereth but 
ill With the other, @1619 Foturrsy A fheom. 1. xiii. (1622) 
137 They deny him to haue any knowledge in him, whom 
yet they acknowledge to bee the most High. Things, that 
Cannot cohere. 1679 Suaowett True Widow u. Wks. 1720 
IIL. 149 That trimming .. does not cohere with your com- 
ae at all, 1856 Mrs. Browntnc Aur. Leigh un. 1219 

o draw my uses to cohere with needs. 1863 Trencu 
Mirac, xxxii. 448 Nothing .. cohered more intimately with 
the purpose of his Gospel. 

+b. To combine congruously, agree. Ods. 

1601 Suaks. Twe/. N. v. i. 259 Till each circumstance, Of 

place, time, fortune, do co-here and iumpe That I am Viola. 
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1603 — J/eas. for M. 1. i.1x Had time coheard with Place, 
or place with wishing. 1634 Sir ‘IT. Hernert Trav. 190 
Though this Nation disagree in sundry fantasies, yet co- 
here they in this one. 

e. ‘To be well connected; to follow regularly 
in the order of diseourse’ (J.). 

1795 Burke Thoughts on Scarcity Pref. (T.), They have 
been inserted, where they best seemed to Cohere. 

d. Yo be coherent, to ‘hang together’ as a 
composition. ? Ods. 

1828 CartyLe Afisc. (1857) I. 214 The piece does not pro- 
perly cohere. ; ; 

+ 0. To be associated, to remain wth. Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Iersert Trav. 23 The Ie was then governed 
by a Queene, but the rule coheres at other times with 

ings. 

+6. passive. To be united. Ods. rare. 

1606 Forp //onor Tri, (1843'29 In a perfect lover .. all 
these three are judicially cohered, 

Coherence (kehiréns). Also 6-7 coherence. 
{a. F. cohkérence (16th e. in Littré), ad. L. cohe- 
rentia, n. of state f. cohwrént-ent CONERENT.] 

1. 47. The action or fact of cleaving or sticking 


together; cohesion. 

1613 R. C. Zable Aliph. (ed. 3), Cohwrence, ioyning, and 
vniting together. 1678 Hosses Nat. Philos, ix. 108 For 
then not only the points of Contact will be many (which 
make the coherence stronger). 1796 Dre Serra in /°77/, 
Trans. LXXXVI. 501 The coherence of two living em- 
bryos.. may form monsters. 1874 BoutTett Arms §& Arm. 
i. 6 In order to obtain for the two parts of their weapons a 
solid coherence. . ; 

b. concr. Anything that coheres ; a cohering ob- 
ject : an adjunct. 

1668 Cu.rerrper & Core Barthot. Anat. mi. ii. 132 [He] 
accounts them to be Coherences of the Duplicated Brain. 

2. transf. and fig. of association other than 
material. 

c1s80 Trag. Rich. F1, 1. (1870) 49 Woedstock, But this 
most fashionable chayne that li{n]ckes as it were the tooe 
and knee tozether? Coxrtier. Ina most kynd coherence. 
1598 Ftorio Colleganza, Collegamento, affinitie, alliance, 
coherence, 1610 Hearey S?. Aug. Citie of God 398 Whe 
coherence of the body aud the soule to the making of a full 
man. 1692 Drvpen St. Euremont's Ess. 226 By a secret 
relation, and I know not what coharence which still remains 
between their souls and others. 1795 Burke Let. WW. Elirot 
Wks, 1852 II. 245 They have not enough of coherence 
among themselves, nor of estimation with the publick. 1856 
Froupe “7st, Eng. (1858) I. i. 18 There is something truly 
noble in the coherence of society upon principles of fidelity. 

3. Logieal eonnexion or relation; congruity, 
consisteney. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ii. 4b, Where there is a 
greater cohzrence and affinitie betweene the argument and 
the thing argued. @1600 Hooker (J.), Why between ser- 
mons and faith should there be ordinarily that coherence, 
which causes have with their usual effects? 1636 Heatey 
Epictetus’ Mat. 53 To bee now a Philosopher, now a Pub- 
lican. .here is no coherence in these things. 1778 Br. Lowrn 
fsaiah Notes 189 The destruction of Ephraim has no coher- 
ence with the grandeur of Syria. 

+b. Agreement. Oés. 

1597 I. J. Sevan. Paules Crosse 3 Wee may perceive a 
sweet coherence betwixt the one and the other. 1597 SHAKs. 
2 Hen. IV, v. i. 73 It is a wonderfull thing to see the sem- 
blable Coberence of his mens spirits, and his. 1680 MorprN 
Geog. Rect. (1685) 425, | have two Lunar observations and 
the co-herence of the Sea chart with them to strengthen my 
assertion. 

4. ‘Consistency in reasoning, or relating, so that 
one part of the discourse does not destroy or con- 
tradiet the rest’ (J.) ; harmonious connexion of the 
several parts, so that the whole ‘ hangs together ’. 

21623 W. Pemsre Erp. Zachary (1629) 160 The division 
of the Chapters here make the cohzrence somewhat difh- 
cult. 1672 Marvett Ach. Transp. 1. 184 If there be any 
Coherence left in your Scull, you cannot but perceive, etc. 
1711 Snartess. Charac. (1737) II]. 24 He.. says every 
where great and noble Things. .with infinite Wit, but with 
little or no Coherence. 1850 R. Witperrorce /loly Baptism 
178 This want of coherence and completeness in his system 
has opened a door to Socinianism, 1856 Sir B. Bronir 
Psychol, Ing.\.i.21 There is sometimes so much coherence 
in them [dreams], that they are very like realities. 


+5. concr. Context ; the immediately connected 


parts of a discourse. Odés. 

1581 E. Campion in Confer. m. (1584) Y ij, When the co- 
herence of the place yeeldeth it, then we say it must signifie 
the substance. 1659 Futter Aff. Jay. [nnoc. (1840) 291 A 
naked sentence .. disarmed of the assistance of the coher- 
ence before and after it. 1737 WHiston Josephus’ Antiq.1. 
xviii. § 1 ofc, The coherence requires that we read Esau. 

Coherency (kohiorénsi). fad. L. cohwréntia: 
see pree. and -ENCY.] The quality of being co- 


herent or of hanging together in any respect. 

1603 Fiorio Montargue 1. xxv. (1632) 70 Whatsoever had 
no coherencie with it [Aristotle’s doctrine}, was but fond 
Chimeraes. 1611 Coter., Eutretencment, a coherencie, or 
hanging of things together; an vninterrupted continuation of 
matters, 1692 Benttey (J.), Matter is either fluid or solid ; 
words that may comprehend the middle degrees between ex- 
treme fixedness and coherency, and the most rapid intestine 
motion. 1837 Wnewet Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 24 The 
activity and the coherency of thought displayed by the 
Greek mind. 1856 Frovoe ///st. Ang. 11.27 The Protes- 
tants were thus isolated. . with nothing to give them coher- 
ency as a party. 1883 J. Fiske in //arper's Mag. Feb. 
414/t The indissoluble coherency of the American Union. 

Coherent (kchie'rént), a. (and sé.). Also § 
coheer-, [a. F. cohérent, ad. L. coharént-em, pr. 


pple. of cohwrZre to COHERE.] 


| 
| 
| 


COHERT. 


1. That sticks or elings firmly together; csp. 
united by the foree of cohesion. Const. fo, 2th. 
Said of a substanee, material, or mass, as well as 
of separate parts, atoms, ¢ctc. 

1578 Banister //ist. Alan t. 29 The thyrd [bone of the 
wrest}, is with the second coherent. 1626 [acon Syleu 
§ 298 Most Vowders grow more close and coherent by 
inixture of Water, than by mixture of Oyl. 1709 Brair in 
Mail. Trans. XXVAI. 85 The Fasctéudi were more strictly 
coherent lo one another, 1869 Roscoe /lem. Chem, 221 
The metal barium has not yet been obtained in the coherent 
state, 1878 Huxcey /’/ysfogr.21 These rocks are sufficiently 
coherent to form durable building stones. 

b. sfec. in ot.: United by Conrsion, q. v. 

1830 Lixntey Vat, Syst. Bot. 171 Seed without its proper 
integuments, its testa being coherent with the utricle. 1872 
Ouver Elen. Sot.1. iv. 37 Primrose: the sepals colierent. 

te. Coherent smatl-pox (sce quot.). Obs. 

1722 Jurin Small Pox in Phil, Trans. XXXII. 191 
Small Pox, of that sort which is call’d the cohzrent, or the 
middle between the distinct and the confluent kind, 

2. transf. of non-material cohesion. 

1655-60 Stancey Hest. PArlos. (1701) 184/2 If there are in- 
telligibles, and those neither sensibles, nor coherent with 
sensibles. 1660 BoyLe Sevaphic Love 104 Controversies .. 
about Praedestination, and the coherent doctrines. a 1677 
Barrow Sev, Wks. 1716 I. 225 Coherent with this is a 
Third property of..love, @1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 
594 Most times Points are to be prov’d by comparing and 
weighing Placescoherent. 1855 H. Srencer Princ. Psychol. 
(1872) I. 1. ii, 178 Among the successive auditory feelings 
there are definite and coherent combinations of groups. 
1876 J. H. Newman //ist. S&. 1. 1. iti. 149 An empire, more 
stable, more coherent than any Turkish rule before it. 

+3. Accordant or related logically or in sense ; 
congruent ; harmoniously aeeordant. Oés. 

e1sss Harpsmetp Drvorce Hen. VIFF (1878) 39 These 
places are nothing coherent to the state of our present ques- 
tion. 1§93 Bison Govt. Christ's Ch. 100 As most coherent 
withthe lext. 1601 Suaxs. All's Well us. vii. 39 That time 
and place with this deceile so lawfull May proue coherent. 

4. Of thought, speceh, reasoning, ete.: Of which 
all the parts are consistent, and hang well together. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 991 A Speech not coherent 
and hanging well together. 1678 Cunwortu /ate//. Syst. 
879 Good Coherent Sense. @17xq Burnet Own Time 
(1766) I. 438 The story is socoherent. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) III. xii. 230 The Norman accounts are anything 
but satisfactory or coherent. 

b. said of persons. 

1724 Watts Logic un. iv. § 1 A coherent thinker, and a 
strict reasoner, is not to be made at once by a set of rules. 
1848 Dickens Domdbey 51 Be plain and coherent, if you 
please. ; 

+ B. 56. a. One who coheres or eombincs with 
others. b. That which coheres or is connected, 
(In quot. 1657, ‘eontext’; = COHERENCE 5.) Ods, 

1598 Florio, Compiice, a partaker, a complice, a con- 
federate, a coherent. 1617 Markuam Cavat, vin. 17 A 
world of such deceits, which doe depend and are coherents to 
his former mischiefes. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 306 
[He] moved, that the coherents might be read, to explain it. 

Coherenti‘fic, a. rare—1. [f. prec. +-(1)FIc.] 
Making coherent, causing cohesion. 

@ 1834 CoLrripce Lit, Rem.11. 410 The north or negative 
pole being the cohesive or coherentific force, 

Coherently (kohieréntli), adv. [f. Conerent 
+-Ly 2.] Ina coherent manner ; conneetedly ; con- 
sistently. 

1618 Botton Florus 11. xvii. 142 The Warre lasted .. not 
continually, or coherently, but as causes were nunistred. 
1705 BerKeLtey Commonpl. Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 432 Mathe- 
maticians seem not lo speak clearly and coherently of 
equality. 1848 C. Bronte ¥. £yre vili. (1873) 68 Having 
reflected a few minutes in order to arrange coherently what 
I had to say. 1885 T. Ratricn in Law Q. Rev, Apr. 155 
Coherently speaking lunatics. 

Cohering (kehierin), Af/. a. [f. ConERE v. + 
-InG 2.) That coheres or cleaves together. 

1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 107 ‘To break 
asunder these rash and ill co-hering People. 1695 Lp. 
Preston Boeth. v. 216 his long Train of cohering Causes. 
1844-57 G. Birp Urin. Depos. ied. 5) 223 The oxalate will 
be deposited around it, although scarcely 1n cohering masses. 

b. Bot. Unitcd externally to eaeh other: of 
organs of the same kind, as of two or more anthers. 

ae Waitnerine Brit, Plants (1796) 11.322 Styles... bluish, 
slightly cohering. 1845 Lixoney Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 38 
Anthers .. either separate or cohering. 1872 Otiver £/em. 
Bot, t vii. go The. .cohering sides of adjacent carpels. 

Cohe‘ritor. [Co-3b. Cf. F. cokdriticr.] A 
joint inheritor ; =Co-HEII, 

c1sso Crowtey /nfornm. & Petit. 233 The Father, whych 
hath by his Worde begotten hym many brothers and coheri- 
tours inhiskyngdom. 1645 Pacitt //eresiogr. (ed. 4) 40 The 
Gentiles should not with the Jewes be made co-hertters. .of 
the Promise. 180g Sovtury Madoc fu fs/. vill, In Heaven, 
Co-herilors with us of endless joy. 1853 G. Jounstos Nat. 
Fist, E. Bord. 1. 218 Coheritors of the soil with civilized 
man. 

So Cohe‘ritage, joint heritage. 

1882 F. W. Myers Renewal of Youth 65 The undispersed 
co-heritage of joy | 

Cohersion, obs. form of Corrcion, 

+Cohe'rt, v. Os. [In form, app. a deriv. of 
L. coert-, a form of the ppl. stem of coercere to 
Cornce. But its hi-tory is not clear; and it may 
be a variant of cohart, early form of Coakct. 
Change of ar to cv was, however, contrary to usnal 
tendencies.] = CoERCE, 


COHESIBLE. 


1475 Bk. Noblesse 38 Coherted and be force ayenst theire 
hertis wille and entent. 1509 Hawes Conv, Swearers 25 
For to take vengeaunce ye do me cohert. 1§39 Act 31 Hen. 
VIII, c. 8 A direct statute and lawe to coherte offenders, 
1543 GRAFTON Contn. I]arding 529 Whom he had therunto 
enforced and coherted. 

Cohe'sible, 2. vare—°.  [f. L. cohwxs- ppl. stem 
of cohxrére to COHERE+-(I)BLE, in the active 
sense.] Capable of cohcsion (Webster 1828). 
Hence Cohesibi'lity. 

1826 Goon Sk, Naz. (1834) 1. 73 They are all branches of 
the common property of cohesibility, 

Cohesion (kohi-zan). Also 7-8 cohesion. 
[a. F. cohéston, ad. L. *cohesion-em, n. of action 
{. cohexs- ppl. stem of cohwrere to COHERE.] 

1. The action or condition of cohering; cleaving 
or sticking together; sfec. the force with which 
the molecules of a body or substance cleave to- 
gether: cf. ATTRACTION of Cohesioz. 

1678 Hosses Nat. Philos. viii. Wks. 1845 VII. 139 The 
parts thereof may be contiguous, without any other cohesion 
but towch. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. v. (1695) 54 The Ex- 
tension of Body, being nothing but the Cohesion or con- 
tiuuity of solid separable, moveable Parts. 1765 A. Dick- 
Son /veat. Agric. w. iv. (ed. 2) 468 Where the cohesion is 
weakest, it opens in rents. 1865 GeIKIE Scex. § Geol. Scot. 
ii. 35 Water. .loosens the cobesion of a steep bank. 1870 
Tynpatt Heat i. 10 He wishes to tear the wood asunder, to 
overcome its mechanical cohesion by the teeth of his saw, 

Sot. The superficial union of like organs. 
(Distingtiished from ADHESION.) 

1835 Henstow Sot, (Lardner’s Cabinet Cycl.) 93 In 
proportion as this cohesion extends from the base towards 
the apices of the sepals. 1848 LinpLey Jitrod, Bot. 11. 62 
A cohesion of the cotyledons takes place. 1882 Vinrs 
Sacks’ Bot. 546 note, It has come to be the usage in English 
works on descriptive botany to apply the term ‘cohesion’ to 
the apparent union of organs of the same kind, ‘adhesion’ 
to the apparent union of organs ofa different kind. 

3. transf, and fg. Of non-material union. 

¢ 1690 Locke (J.’, In their tender years, ideas that have 
no natural cohesion, come to be united in their heads. 1796 
Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks, 1808 VIII. 161 It long held 
together with a degree of cohesion, firmness, and fidelity 
not known before or since in any political combination of 
that extent. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) 1. 1. 
ii. 180 There is considerable cohesion between the visual 
sensations produced by an orange and the taste or smell 
of the orange. 1875 Stusss Const. //ést. I. ii, 28 The tie of 
nationality [was] a sufficient bond of cohesion. 

4. attrib., as in Cohesion figures: the forms as- 
sumed by a drop of any liquid when placed on a 
solid or another liquid. 


Cohesive (kohi'siv), a. [f. L. cohexs- (see 
COHESIBLE) +-IVE.] Having the property of co- 
hering ; characterized by cohesion. 

1727-31 [see CouESIVENEss). 1755 in JOHNSON. 1799 J. 
Rosertson Agric. Perth 205 Tracts of the finest cohesive 
soil. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. i. (1814) 6 Dung which 
has fermented so as to become a mere soft cohesive mass. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke’s list. Ref. 111. 489 To show how 
little cohesive force the league possessed. 1850 DauBENY 
Atom. Th. x. (ed, 2) 314 By cohesive attraction..we mean 
that force which binds together the particles of a body. 

Ifence Cohe'sively a/v., Cohesiveness. 

1818 Topp, Cohesively, in a connected or dependent manner, 
[Hence in later Dicts.] 1727-31 Baiey vol. 11. Cohesiveness, 
cohesive quality. 1755 in Jounson. 17653 Gotpsm. Zss. 
(L.), The style loses 1ts cohesiveness. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 210/1 A felted web, to wbich cohesiveness is 
given by compressing. 

Coheyre, obs. form of CoHEIR. 

+ Cohibency. Ofs.—° [f. L. type *cohtbentia, 
f. cohibere to restrain: see -ENCY.] ‘A keeping 
under, or restraining’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cohibit (kohi-bit), v. Now rare. Also 6 cohy- 
byte, 6-8 cohibite. [f. L. cohzbzt- ppl. stem of 
cohibére to restrain, f. co(wr)- together + hahére to 
hold: cf. adchibet, exhibit, etc.) trans. To re- 
strain, check ; to restrict. 

1544 Supplic. Ilen VIII, in Four Supplic. 25 Although 
synne may be for a tyne cohybyted and restrayned. 1607 
Torset. Kour-f, Beasts (1673) 506 A Lambs runnet. .powred 
into water, doth speedily cohibit the bleeding of the nose. 
1649 Eve.yn Liberty & Serv. ii. Misc, (1803! 12 Co- 
hibiting themselves within those bounds which God hath 
prescribed. «@ 1734 Nortu “ives 1. 317 It was scarce 
possible to cohibit people’s talk. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Co- 
Atbiting medium, a suhstance which prevents the passage of 
electricit from one body to another. 

Cohibition kovhibi-fan). Now vare. [ad. L. 
cohibition-em, n. of action f. cohtdere: see prec.] 
Restraint, restriction ; check, stoppage. 


1586 A. Day /:xg. Secretary 1, (1625) 117 These kindes of 


troubles .. are cohibitions of all such earthly delight. 1650 

BULWER Anthropomet. 220 his phantastical cohibition 
agaiust the freedoni of Nature. 1666 G. Harvey Jforb. Augé. 
xiv. 159 A sudden cohihition of .. their Hamorrhoids. 1882 
J.B. Stratro Concepts & Th. mod. Physics 117 The cohibition 
of the bulk of a gas being due solely to pressure. 

So + Cohi-bitive a., restraining, restrictive ; + Co- 
hi-bitor, onc who restrains. 

1548 Hatt Chron, (1809) 497 Cohibetors and refreiners of 
the Kynges wilfull skope and nnhrideled libertie. 1668 
Witkins Real Char. 27 Cohibitive,--restrain, check, curb, 
with-hold. 

| Cohob. Ods. Afed. Also cohoph. [Origin 
unccrtain: it may be the root of next word, or 
merely a contraction of cohobation. 


600 


An Arabic derivation is suspected. There is a Semitic 
root 2Y3 4a¢<é, which has in Ethiopic the sense ‘second’, 
with a deriv. vb. ‘to double, repeat’; this may have oc- 
curred ina vulgar Arabic dialect. The suggestion in Littré, 


of Arabic 245 dudbat ‘dust colour mixed with black’ 
does not explain the sense.] 

‘A Paracelsian term, intended to mean rcpeti- 
tion; thus medicines given according to Cohob, 
signified that they were administered with un- 
changing perseverance’ (Mayne Z.xfos. Lex. 1850- 
60). : 


Cohobate (kavhobeit), v. Old Chem. 
mod.L, cohkobare, F. cohober: see prec. 

trans, To subject to repeated distillation, by 
pouring a liquid back again and again upon the 
matter from which it has beer distilled (or other 
matter of the same kind). 

1641 Frency Disérd/, ii. (1651) 50 Cohobate this water three 
times. 1669 W. Simpson //ydrod. Chym. 248 That salt being 
cohobated sometimes with Paracelsus his sal circulatum. 
1731 ArpuTunot Adiments (J.), The juices of an animal 
body are as it were cohobated, being excreted and admitted 
again into the blood with the fresh aliment. 1767 WoULFE 
Distill. in Phil. Trans. LVI. 53 The spirit of wine, 
charged with the acid vapours, must he distilled and co- 
habated. 1879 A. Swanwick tr. Goethe's Faust 1. 11. 288 
‘The human system duly we compose, And then in a retort 
enclose, And cohobate. 

Hence Co-hobating vé/. sb. and Afp/. a.; Coho- 
ba‘tor, an apparattis or agent that effects cohoba- 
tion. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes i. vii. 110 An eye for an Alchim- 
ist, a sublimating .. and Cohobating eye. 1662 J. Cuanp- 
Ler Van Helmont's Oriat. 339 By a repeated Cohobating 
or injection of its own extracted liquor in distillation. 

+Cohoba‘tion. O/d Chem. Also 8 cohaba- 
tion. [n. of action f. Conopate.] The operation 
of cohobating (see prec.) ; redistillation. 

160g TimMeE Quersit. 1. xiii. 57 If..the oylely liquor of his 
proper sulphur..be drawen forth with sundry cohobations 
and extillations. 1610 B. Jonson Adch. uu. v. 1657 G 
Starkey Helmont's Vind, 241 The sweet oyl of mercury.. 
by cohobation with the fire of Hell (that is, the Alcahest) 
becomes volatile. 1754 Lewis Platina in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIII. 651 The cohobation was repeated four times, the 
distill'd liquor proving paler and paler every time. 1783 
Jéid, LX X111. 28 In all these cases..more of the metal 
will be taken up by distillation and cohobation. 


+Cohonesta‘tion. 00s. rare. [f.L.co-honestare 
to honour in common or abundantly: see Co-.] 
Honouring with one’s company. 

1689 SHapwett Bury F.1. Wks. 1720 1V. 124 The great 


honour done to us, and the cohonestation of us, by your 
arrival. 


Cohoobie: sec Cow-HubsBy, Sc. Ods. 

Cohorn: see CoEHORN. 

Cohort (kéuhgit), sb. fa. F. cohorte, ad. L. 
cohori-em (cohors) court, enclosure, company of 
soldiers, tenth part of a legion; f. co- together + 
hort-, found also in hort-us, cogn. with Gr. xépros, 
Eng. garth, gard-en, from a root meaning ‘to 
enclose’: sce GARDEN, The living descendant of 
the L. word in F. is court, Eng. Court.] 

1. Rom. Antig. A body of infantry in the Roman 
army, of which there were ten in a legion, each 
consisting of from 300 to 600 men; also applied 
to auxiliary troops of the same strength, and (later) 
to bodies of cavalry. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. v.99 A cohorte of Mace- 
donyens. 1§69 T. Stocker Diodorus Sic. uw. x. 58 Foure 
hundred horse, deuided into three cohorts or troupes. 1781 
Gipson Decl. § F. 111.41 Marcellinus .. advanced .. with 
the select cohorts, which were considered as the hope and 
strength of thearmy. 1879 Froupe Czsar xvii. 274 Sabinus 
.-had..a few cohorts lately raised in Italy. 

2. transf. a. A similar division of other armics. 
b. A band of warriors in general. 

c 1500 Melusine 97 The kinge made to be take alle them 
of hys cohorte or company. 1667 Mitton /’, Z. x1. 127 The 
Cohort bright Of watchfull Cherubim. 18:5 Byron Hedr. 
Melodies, Sennacherth, The Assyrian came down like the 
wolf on the fold, And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold. 1827 Scott Nafolcon xxvi, The legion of honour 
was toconsist of. fifteen cohorts. 1874 H. Reyno.ps Fou 
Baft. iii. § 1.134 Jehotada gained his victory over Athaliah 
with a cohort of priests. 

Jig. A company, band; esf. of persons united 
in defence of a common cause. 

1719 BoLttncBROKE in S7//t’s Corr, Wks. 1841 11. 543 My 
friends and my acquaintance. .I had a numerous cohort of 
the latter. 1858 Neate Bernard de Al. 33'Yhe cohort of 
the Fathers Who kept the Faith below. 1871 ‘T'yNDALL 
Fragma. Sct. (ed. 6) 11. xvi. 454 A small cohort of social re- 
generators. 

4. Zool. and Bot. In some classifications, a large 
group superior to a natural order, but of no fixed 
grade; in Jot, usually = ALLIANCE 6. 

1845 Linp..ey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 24 No ideaof the nature 
or limits of these cohorts can be formed from a considera- 
tion of the Flora of Europe alone. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot, 
ix. § x. 326 Cohort .. is becoming established for a grade 
next above that of order, | 

+ Cohort (kohf-ut), v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. co- 
hort-ari, £. co- (com-) + hortari.) trans. Yo exhort. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, 1, v. 28 Thus wil the deuil cohorte 
[or ? coherte] them. a@ 1572 Knox //isé. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 
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COIF. 


453 The Lard of Tullybarne and uther Noble men, who 
cohorted thame to quyetness. 

+ Cohortation! (kduhgitéi-fon), Obs. or arch. 
{ad. L. cohortation-em, n. of action f. cohortar? : 
see prec.] Exhortation. 

1642 R. Watson Sera. Schisme 1 Saith he, in his coher- 
tation. 1651 Howert Venice 207 A Cohortation. .address'd 
to all Christian Princes. 1838 H. J. Rose in Burgon 12 
Good Alen (1880) 1. 249, I made a solemn cohortation to all 
the students. 1870 SEELEY in J/acw. Alag. Sept. 352/2 
Like general orders in a camp, or the military cohortations 
of a Roman imperator. 

+ Cohortation®. Oés. rare. [irreg. f. Conoxt.] 
Combination in a cohort or company (?). 

¢ 1§00 Je/usine 97 Ye shall hold hym felawship, and also 
all them that are of your cohortacion. The kinge made to 
be take alle them of hys cohorte or company. 


Cohortative (kohj-itativ), a. (s6.) [f. L. co- 
hortat-, ppl. stem of cohortari +-iIvE.) Pertaining 
to cohortation: in //eb. Grammar, applied to a 
lengthened form of the future (imperfect or pre- 
sent) tense; used almost entirely in the first person, 
where its force can generally be given by ‘let me’, 
‘let us’; the future paragogic. 

1852 Gescnius’ Heb. Gram, (Eng. transl.) 81 The charac: 
teristic of the Cohortative is a long a. 1874 A.B. Davipson 
Introd, /1eb, Gram. (1888) 59 uote, Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Voluntative. 

Cohosh (kehg'f). Also 8 cohush. [See quot. 
1866.] The name of several North American 
plants which have been used medicinally. Black 
c., Cimicifuga racemosa. Blue c., Caulophyllum 
thalictroides. Red c., Actea spicata, var. rubra. 
White c., Actwa alba. : 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 189 Cohush (Actaea Sficata). 
1851 S, Jupp Margaret 1. xvi. (1871) 123 She gathered the 
..red cohosh..and other flowers. 18667 reas. Bot, 241 Cau- 
lophyllum..The flowers .. are succeeded by deep-blue glo- 
hose berries.. These berries are called by the Indians Co- 
hosh, and the plant is esteemed medicinal. 1880 L747, 
Univ. Knowl. 1V. 119 Cohosh, the Indian name of black 
snake-root. 

+ Co-hospital, 2. Obs. rare. [cf. late L. co- 
hospit-em fellow guest, and HosPIita..] 

1613 Purcuas Pilerimage v. vii. (1614) 482 A Hawkehad 
been admitted thither for the cure of his lame legge .. he 
inhospitably slew many of these co-hospitall weaker Fowles. 

Cohow, cahow, cohoo (keh) Orxith. In 
7 pl. eahouze. [From its cry.] A bird of the Ber- 
mudas, a species of Shearwater (generally under- 
stood to be Puffines obscurus) formerly found in 
immense numbers, but now nearly exterminated. 

1615 Let. of L. Hughes in Lefroy Mem. Bermudas (1877) 
Il. 578 About the middle of October, Birds which we call 
Cahouze and Pimlicoes come in.. When the Cahouze time 
is out.. noddies and sandie birds come in. 1623 Cart. 
Smitu Hist. Bermudas in Virginia 180 Coupers Ile, 
where were [anno 1614] such infinite numbers of the 
Birds called Cahowes. 6s. 171 The Cahow is a Bird of 
the night, for all the day she lies hid in holes in the Rocks. 
1625 Purcuas Pilgrims IV. 1740 ‘They call it, of the cry 
which it maketh, Cohow. 1670 S. Crarke Fours Eng. 
Plantations 22, 1859 J. M. Jones Nat, in Bermuda 93-6 
Mr. Hardie learned in June 1847 ‘that tbe Cahow was still 
known by its old naine’. 

Cohubie: see Cow-HusBy, Sc, Obs. 

|| Cohune (koh#-n). Also 8 cohone, 9 ca- 
houn. A species of palm (d/talea Cohune) found 
in Honduras. Hence cohune-palm, -tree, -oil. 

1805 A. Duncan Alariner's Chron. 111. 300 We cut down 
branches of the cohone trees. 1866 7reas, Bot. 110 Attala 
Cohune, a native of Honduras, produces nuts called Cahoun 
nuts, which yield a valuahle oil. /ésd. 311 Cohune ott. 
1882 J. Smitu Lconomic Plants 127 Cohune Palm. 

Co-husband, -hymn: see Co-. 

Coich-grass, obs. form of CoucH-GRASs. 

+ Coidsoch. Sc. Obs. [cf. Gaelic caithteach 
(pron. kai-tfay) wasting, ca/thte, spent, worn out, 
lean, lank.}] ‘A puny wight’ (Jam.). 

a1605 Montcomene Féyting 513 Then the cummers that 
see ken came all with a clak, ‘Yoconiure that coid3och, with 
clewes in their creeles. 

Coif (koif), sd. Forms: 3-7 coyfe, 4-5 coyffe, 
coyf, 6 coiffe, 6-7 coife, quoife, 7-9 quoif, 5—- 
coif; (also 4 koife, coyif, coyphe, 5 koyf, 7 
koyfe, 8 quoiff; 6 Sc. kuafe, queif, quayf, Ti 
quaiffe, quaife). [ME. coy/e, a. OF. cotfe, coiffe 
(= Prov. cofa, Sp. cofia, Pg. coifa, It. cuffia) :—late 
L. *cuffia (cofea in Venant. Fortunatus, cephia in 
Alcuin), stipposed by Diez and others to represent 
an OHG. *kupphja, deriv. of OIG. chuppha, 
MAG. deffe cap.] ; 

1. A close-fitting cap covering the top, back, 
and sides of the head. - 

+a. In carly usc a cap of this kind, tied like 
a night-cap under the chin, worn out of doors by 
both sexes. +b. In later use, worn by men only 
as a night-cap, skull-cap, under-cap. Ods. 

[xz92 Britton 1. vi. § 2 Et cum aucuns felouns vendrount 
en jugement a respoundre de lour felonie, volom nous ge il 
veignent dechaucez et deceyntz sauntz coyfe, et a teste des- 
coverte, en pure lour cote.] ¢ 1325 Poem temp. Edw. /1, 
(Percy) xvi, A coyf to bind with his locks. @ 1350 Zvi 
Vines Edw. 11, 117 in Lol, Songs (Camden) 329 Somme 


COIF. 


{wantonne prestes].. ben ashamed of the werke the bishop 
hem bitok, At even he set upon a koife, and kembeth the 
croket. 1490 Caxton Eueydos xvi. 62 He maketh his longe 
heres to be bounden ina coyffe rounde aboute his hed. 1833 
Enyot Cast. Hetthe ww. (R.), I dyd throwe away my quylte 
cappe, and my other close bonnettes, and onely dyd lye in 
athynne coyfe, 1591 Frorio 2nd /ruites 131 Vo thee, alt 
catts are graie in the darke and euerie quoife will serue a 
nights, 1603 Ceremonies at Coronat. Fas. I (2685) 8 A 
shallow Quoifis put on the Kings head. 1647 Futter Good 
Th. in Worse T.(1841) 81 A grant of liberty froin Queen 
Mary to Henry Ratcliffe earl of Sussex, giving him leave 
to wear a night-cap or coif in her inajesty’s presence. a 1662 
Heyiin Laad Introd. 17 No man shall cover his head in 
the church or chappel in tine of Divine Service, except he 
have some Infirmity, in which case let him wear a night- 
cap or coif. 1700 Concreve MWay of World v.v, Ina quoif 
like a nian-midwife. 1834 Peancné Srit. Costume 96 A 
white coif tied under the chin is [¢ewf, Hen. III] frequently 
seen upon the heads of persons hunting or on horseback. 

c. A cap of the night-cap form worn by women 
in-doors or under a bonnet. Oés. or dva/. Also, 

d. applicd to head-coverings worm by womcn 
in foreign conntries. 

¢ 1450 AVertin xxvii. 507 She wolde make a coyf for hir 
suster. 1513 DouGLas Eucis w. iv. 19 Hir brycht tressis 
envolupit war and wound Intill a kuafe [ed. 1710 queif] of 
fyne gold wyrin threid. 1603 PAztotus xxii, ‘Than may 3e 
haue baith Quaiffis and Kellis, Hich Candie Ruffes and 
Barlet Bellis. 1621 J. Reynoi.ps God's Rev. agst. Murder 
1. ili. 93 Shee is inforced, yea, faine to sell away her quaives, 
her bands, and her uppercoat. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
un. 465/1 A gathered, or drawing Quoife..runneth upon 
strings which may be made wider or closer. 1707 KE. 
Warp /lud, Rediv, Il. v. 16 Old Bawds .. Cloking their 
Coives with modest Dress, And outward Signs of Holiness. 
1727 Swirt Baucis & Phil, Instead of home-spun coifs, 
were seen Good pinners edg’d with colberteen, 18:6 Scorr 
Otd Mort. xxxix, The coif—the apron—the blue checked 
gown, were all those of old Ailie. 1855 IVAitby Gtoss., 
Cotf, a cap, an old-fashioned lace head-dress for females. 

{1598 Hakvuyt Moy. I. 497 (R.) Ouer that her cappe 
(nade after the coife fashion of cloth of gold) called Shapka 
Tempska.] 1617 Moryson /¢77. ut. iv. 1. 173 The married 
wonten {of Italy] wear their heads bare, or couered with a 
fine linnen coyfe. 1796 Morsr Amer. Geog. 11. 478 They 
(Circassian women] wear a black coif on their heads. 1813 
5. Rocrrs Facguet. 90 Sabot and coif, and collerette. 1882 
Day of Rest 211 Brittany, The women wear the white coif 
of stiffly starched muslin. 

e. transf. 

1481 Caxton Reyuard xxxiv. (Arb.) ror See, my lord the 
kyng, thus gate he his redecoyf. 1756-7 tr. Keyster’s 777. 
(1760) 1V. 283 A calf with two heads, with a kind of coif 
growing over one of them. 

_ +2. An ecclesiastical head-dress.. (Applied by 
Wryclif to that of the Jewish priests.) Ods. 

1382 Wryceur £.x. xxviii. 37 It shall be vpon the coyif [1388 
mytre, Vulg. ¢/arvam] standing ouer to the forheed of the 
bishop. /éd. 39 The coif of bijs. c 1440 Promp. Parz. 86 
Coyfe v, cappe, feza..Cappe, or hure, for clerkys, fea. 1574 
J. Stuprey tr. Bate's Pageant Popes, To Rdr., How can 
that foundation stand which is made of..tippets, coifs, 
chrisms. 

3. A white cap formcrly worn by lawyers as a 
distinctive mark of their profession ; esp. that worn 
by a serjeant-at-law as part of his official dress; 
afterwards represented by the white border or a 
small patch of black silk on the top of the wig. 

Fairholt says that ‘In the rolls of the wardrobe of King 
Richard II (1391) is an entry for twenty-one linen coifs for 
counterfeiting men of the law, in the King’s Play at Christ- 
mas’, 

1399 Lanci. Nich. Redeles 1. 320 pey cared ffor no coyffes 
that men of court ysyn. 1597 Hooxer Ecct, Pol. v. § 66 
(1617) 356 A linren Coife..an ornament which onely Ser- 
geants at Law doe weare. 1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1512/3 The 
late Elected and Sworn Serjeants at Law did this day per- 
form the Ceremony of walking in their Coifs to Westminster, 
from Grays-Inn. ¢17r0 Cevia Fiennes Diary (1888) 261 
(The Serjeant] has a Coiffe put on his head, which is a 
black satten cap with a white Lace or Edge round ye 
bottom, 1708 CuamBerLAYNE S¢, Gt, Brit, 1. 0. xiii. (1743) 
r10 A Serjeant at Law, .isobliged to wear a lawn coif under 
his cap. 1884 Pad? A/a//G. 29 May 4/2 Mr. Serjeant Pulling 
. Shows that..the white border 1s the real representation 
by survival of the coif, the black patch representing the 
cornered i which was worn above it. The coif was 
originally a kind of white hood, made apparently of lawn, 
which completely covered the head in the same way that a 

trister’s wig does now. 
b. The position or ordcr of serjeant-at-law. 

1522 Sxe.ton Why nat to Court 313 He countys them 
foles and dawes, Sergyauntes of the coife eke. 1614 SELDEN 
Titles Hon. 358 Vhe Judges and Barons of the degree of the 
coife. 1640-4 in Rushw. ///st. Colt. ut. (1692) I, 330 ‘These 
rothers of the Coyfe. 3171 Appison Sfect. No. 89 ? 1 No 
less a man than a Brother of the Coif. 1770 Foote Lame 
Lover m. 55 O! Fye ! have a proper respect for the coif. 
3884 Seryt. Purttnc (titde), The Order of the Coif. 1889 
Seryjr. Rowinson Bench §& Bar 237 Serjeant Murphy died 
before I took the coif. 

+4. A close-fitting skull-cap of iron or steel, or 
later, of leather, worn under the helmet; thc 
skull-cap of a helmet. Ods. exs. Hist. 

€ 1380 Sir Ferumt. 898 Ys helm, ys coyphe, ys habryioun 
alle pay hadde to-rente. ¢ 1450 A/erdin x. 164 The kynge 
ban the yafso grete a stroke thourgh the helme that he 
slyt the sercte and the koyf of Iren to the heed. c 1489 

Caxton Sounes of Ayutou i. 44 ‘The coyffe of stele that 
made his stroke to slyde. 1525 Lp, Berxers Froiss. 11. 
clxviii. (clxiv.] 475 The thirde course they vnhelmed eche 
other, so that bothe sate bareheaded in their coyfes. ¢15§30 
— arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 271 He strake Arthur on the 
helme; so that ia entred till it came to the coyfe of stele, 
and then the stroke dydde glente downe towarde the lyft 
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syde, and strake awaye as muche of the hawberk as it 
touched. 1597 Suaks. 2 f/en. /V, 1. i. 147 Hence thou 
sickly Quoife, Thou art a guard too wanton for the head. 
3766 Baxrincton Observ. Statutes 202 uote, The coif was 
originally an iron plate or scull-cap, worn by Knights under 
their Helmet, 1834 Prancufé Brit. Costume 74 Vhe cow! 
of mail being drawn over a stcel cap called a coif-de-fer. 
1874 BouteL, Arms § Arm. vii. 109 This hauberk..had a 
hood or coif; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 


+ 5. A surgical cap for the hcad or other part. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh, Physicke 2/1 Mixe them 
very well the one with the other, and then ether ofa kercher 
or of ‘Vaffataye make a Quoife, and insparge therin this 
poulder. . Thou shalt wear this Quoife three or four times in 
a wecke, both night andday. 1767 Goocn 7 reat. Wounds 
I. 312 A bandage with six tails, or a kind of coif with lappets 
afhixed to it, may be found very applicable in some cases. 

+6, The amnion cnveloping the foetus. Ods. 

1545 Ravno.p Lyrth Mankynde 38 The mydwifes com- 
muncelye call it the coyfe or byggyn of the chylde. 1621 
Corer. degnetiere, Th’ inmost of the three membranes which 
enwrap a wombe-lodged infant; called by some Midwives, 
the Coyfe, or Biggin of the child. 

7. ‘Applied to the calyptra of mosscs.* 
Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

8. attrib. and comb. 

1598 Haktuyt Joy. I. 497 (R.) Her cap made after the 
coife fashion. 1810 Scott Ladyof L. in. xx, In rude, but 
glad procession, came Bouneted sire and coif-clad dame. 

Coif (koif), v. Va.t. and pple. coifed. [orig. 
app. ad. OF. cotfer, corffer, {. cotfe, coiffe, a Coir; 
but in later usage treated as a native formation 
from coifas an Eng. word ; cf. to cap, bonnet, etc.] 

l. ¢rans. To provide or cover with a coif; to 
invest with the scrgeant’s coif; to cover as with a 
coif. 

1530 PatsGr. 488/2, I coyfe, I puta coyfe upon ones heed. 
1611 Cotcr., Coiffer, to coyfe, weare a coyfe, put on acoyfe. 
1658 }. Harrwncton Prerog. Pop. Gout. 1. iit. (1700) 345 
‘There be in these times that are coifd with such Opinions, 
that to shew Scripture to be Reason, is to make it lose 
weight with them. 1714 AksuTUNoT etc. A/artiu Scribt. 
(T'.), You, eloquent oyster-merchants of Billingsgate (just 
ready to be called to the bar, and coifed like your sister- 
Serjeants). 1755 SMOLLETT Qui.r. (1803) I. 259 He would 
not suffer himself to be coifed [7. ¢. witha woman's coif], but 
covered his head with a quilted linen night-cap. 1758 J. G. 
Coorer Cat? Aristippus iv. (R.'\, Whilst wanton boys. .coife 
me, where I’m bald, with flow’rs. 1870 Morris Larthly 
Par, V1. 11. 466 What fair cloth may coif my head. 

2. To dress, arrange, or make up (the hair). Cf. 
coiffure, and paragraph below. 

1862 Merivace Rowe. inf. (1865) V. xli. 95 The hair was 
to be sedulously coifed. 

Hence Coifing ///. a. 

1867 JEAN INGELOw Story Doom vy. 231 Like the travelling 
sun, Setting, all clad in coifing clouds of gold. 

“1 To cxpress the ordinary sense of mod.F. cozfer 
to dress or arrange the huir or head, various 
modifications of that word are in use with coiffeurs 
and their clients, as to coffe, to coiffé. So coiffed 
is sometimes used to reproduce F. cof, in refer- 
ence to the coiffe of French countrywomen, etc. 

1835 Waris Pencilliugs I. xii. 174 ‘The souhrette who 
sells you a cigar is coiffed as fora ball. 1880 Ourpa Aloths 
III. 19 Handsome women. .coifféed to perfection. 1884 E. 
Jenkins Weck of Passion 1. viii. 241 Her abundant dark 
hair was coiffed with a glittering spray of diamonds. 1888 
P, Fitzceratp Fatal Zero viii. 34 Washing, cleaning, coif- 
féing these aristocrats. Q. Rev. Oct. 300 Sometiines 
‘the hair’ was coifféed in rolls. 

Coif, obs. Sc. form of Cove a hollow. 

Coif, erroneous form of QuaicH, cup. 

Coifed (koi ft), AA/. a. [f Coir sb. and v, +-ED.] 
Wearing or provided with a coif; having a cover- 
ing resembling a coif. 

rsz0 St, Papers Heu. VIII, V1. 59 The Kynge, beyng 
coyffyd and in hys nyghte gowne 1702 Apptson Dial, 
Aedats (1727) 115 She [Africa] is always quoiffd with the 
head of an Elephant. 1774 P. Parsons Newsnarket 11. 24 
When a man is as grave as a coifed head. 1845 Lp. Canr- 
BELL Chanccllors (¢857) IV. Ixxxv. 156 Whe coifed sages of 
the law who frequented Durham House. 1874 Bourret. 
Arms & Arn. vii, 110 The coifed hauberk..was made on 
the model of. .the ordinary French habit of that period. 


| Coiffe-tte. [F. dim. of coffe] A skull-cap 
of iron wom by soldiers in the fourtecnth century. 
Really only thc OFr. word, used as a technical 
term by some antiquaries ; never in living use in 
English. 

|| Coiffeur ‘kwafér). 
dress the hair.] The French word for hair-dresser : 
affected by fashionable or artistic hair-dressers, 
and their patrons. 

1868 Siumonps Dict. Trade 98/1 Coiffure, a head-dress, 
coiffeur being a hair-dresser. 1884 Manch, Exam. 27 
Oct, s/3. Looking at the effects the coiffeur is able to pro- 
duce. .his power must be acknowledged. 

|| Coiffure (kwaft-r, rarely koi‘fiur). Also 8 
quoiffure, coiffeure. [I., sb. of action f. co‘fer 
to Corr, dress the head and hair.] A style or 
fashion of attiring the head and dressing the hair ; 
head-dress, usually of women. 

@1631 Donse //ist. Septuagint (1633) 68 (T.) Drawing 
up the coifure to a highness royal. 1702 Anpison /éat. 


Medats (1727) 87 Methinks she is very particular in her 
Quoiffure, 1711 — Sect. No. 98 P 1, | am highly pleased 
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with the Coiffure now in Fashion. 1831 Cat's Tai? 17 An old 
greasy night-cap, his morning coifture. 1866 Mars. 11. 
Woon S¢. Martin's Ive xxv. (1874) 319 It's noi once in six 
months that Madame Miret's contre is amiss. 

Coi‘fless, 2. Without a coif. 

1611 Corcr., /riste comme vu bonuet de unict sans coif, 
As melancholicke as a coyfelesse nightcap. 1830 A. 
CunninGHam in Fraser's Mag. 1. 406 An old and coitless 
carline cried. 

Coign (koin), sd. Also coigne. [an archaic 
spelling of Coin, Quorn, q.v., retained chiefly in 
connexion with the phrase in 1.] 

1. In_ the Shaksperian phrase Cog of vantage : 
a position (properly a projecting corner) affording 
facility for observation or action. (The eurrency 
of the phrase is app. due to Sir Walter Scott.) 

1605 Suaks, Macé. 1. vi. 7 No Inutty frieze, Buttrice, nor 
Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath nade his pendant 
Bed. 1818 Scorr //rt, Midd. vi, As if the traders had 
occnpied with nests..cvery buttress and coign of vantage, 
as the martlett did in Macheth’s Castle. 1823 — Quentin 
1), xx, From some such turret or balcony: window, or similar 
‘coign of vantage’. 1863 Gro. Exiot Kotmola m1. xxaiii, A 
..swarining of the people at every coign of vantage. 1871 
Brownine Px. //ohenst. 1699 ‘Terror on her vantage-coigne, 
Couchant supreme among the powers of air, Watches. 

2. Occasionally uscd in the following scnscs, 
where Quoin is the ordinary modern spclling : 

a. A corncr-stonc ; a projecting corner or angle 
ofa building. (Cf. also Corn 2). 

1843 R. Horne Orion, Great figures started from the roof 
And lofty coignes. 

b. A wedge fin Printing or Gunncry). 

1755 Jounson, Coigne..2. A wooden wedge used by 
primers. (Bartey had covu, guine, guoiue.| 1862 Pater. 
ston Sf. 1n 7imes 7 Mar. When the gun is elevated by 
coigns. 1867 Smytn Sartor's Word-bk., Cotgn. See Quoin. 

+3. A frequent early spelling of Corin 4-7 
(rarely of Cory 1). 

Coign, v. Variant of Coin v2, Quorn. 

Hence Coigned fa. pf/e., furnished with coigns 
or comer-stones, (JUOINED. Coigning, furnishing 
with coigns; coigns collectively; Quorninc. 

1801 Coxe Jour Monmouth 1.49 Built ofrubble, but coigned 
with hewn stones, 1889 Afhenrumn 3 Aug. 169/3 The 
Saxon coigning of ‘ long and short work’, the towered arch 
with plain chanifered abaci. 

Coigne, coigny (/rish List.) : sec Conte. 

+ Coil, v.' Os. Alsocoyle. [a. OF. cotltir, 
now cueillir:—L. colligere to collect, gather.] An 
carlier form of CuLL (q. v.‘, used in the sense, To 
select, choose. licnce Coiling vé/. sd. 

1399 Lanci. Rich. Redetes 11, 200 Coile out be Kny3tys 
pat knowe well hemself. 1430 Lyvc. Cérou. Troy 1. xiii, 
Chesen out and coyte the chefe iewels. 1530 Patscr. 498/2 
Coyle out the dandyprattes and Yrisshepence, esfises tes 
dandyprattes et les deniers dirtande hors de ta reste, 1§52 
Hutoer s.v., Coyle or chose out of many, sefigo. 1617 
Marknam Cavaz. 1. 87 The Colt..which is to be coyled and 
castaway. /did. In this coyling of Studs there is great arte 
and indgement to be vsed. 1655 L. Tuerrorp /’erf, /forse- 
man 15 By no means .. make too early coiling. 1708 15 
KErSEY, Coiiig of the Stud, is the first making choice 
of a Colt, or young Horse, for any service. 1721-1800 in 
Baiey. 

+ Coil, v.2 Olds. Also coyle. [First in 16thc.: 
origin unknown ; connexion with F. ¢z/ is perhaps 
possible: cf. Corn 7.6] ¢rans. To beat, thrash. 
Hence Coiled Af/. a. 

1530 Patscr. 498/2, I coyle ones kote, I beate hym, ye 
bastoune. 1942 Unate Erasm. cipoph.7b, Of a certaine 
man, somewhat sharpely bealyng a boude seruaunt.. 
Socrates asked. .whether of bothe hath more necde of coil- 
ing, ye, Or your seruaunt. 1648 — Lrasm. L’ar. Luke xx. 
159 a, When they had sore coyled him, and had reviled 
him. 1569 T. Preston Camédises Stage Direct., Here draw 
and fight. Here she must lay on and coyle them both. 
Jéid. Knave, slave and villain! a coild cote now and than. 
ersgo ll fe Lapped in Moreltes Skin 770 in Haz. £. 2.2’. 
IV. 211, I shalt her coyle both backe and bone. 

Coil (koil), v3 Also 7-8 coile, coyle, quoile. 
([Gocs with Corn 54.3, neithcr being as yet traced 
beyond 1611, though, as nautical words, they were 
no doubt in spoken usc much carlicr, The vb. is 
generally supposed to be identical with F. cacdéiir 
to gather, collect, cull, which I.ittré has as a 
“terme de marine’, ‘plier unc manazuvre cn rond 
ou cn ellipse’. Cf. the Pg. cother un cabo ‘to coil 
a cable’ ( Vieyra).] 

1. trans. ‘To lay up (a cable, rope, etc.) in con- 
centric rings; the rings may be disposed above 
each othcr, or one ring within another, or ovcr 
cleats, ctc., as is done with small lines, to prevent 


entanglement. Const, with wf. 

1611 Cotecr., Vritlonncrtne catte, to coil a cable, to wind 
or lay it vp round, or ina ving. 1637 Cart. Situ Seaman's 
Gram, Vil. 30 Quoile a Cable, is to lay it up ina round Ring, 
or fake, one above another, 1708 Mottecx Naédelais iv. 
Xxlii (1737 97 I'l coyle this Rope. 1719 Glossegr. Amet. 
Nova, At sea, a rope or cable laid up round, one Fake or 
tnrn over another. .1s said to be quoiled up. @ 1785 Giover 
A thenaid xix. (R.), Our conductor gathered as he stept, A 
clue, which careful in his hand he coil’d. 1805 Sovtury 
Madoc tu Ast. xv, When its blow was spent, Swiftly the 
dextrous spearman coil d the string, And sped again the arti- 
ficerofdeath. 1836 Markyat J/fdsh. Easy xiv, Directed the 
two men forward to coil a hawser upon the foregrating. 
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absol, 1833 Marryat P. Stwfple viii, Tell Mr. Simpkins 
.-to coil away upon the jetty. 

fie. 1789 Dispin Soug, Poor Fack ii, And, my timbers ! 
what lingo he’d coil and belay. _ 

2. a. To enwrap within coils. 

1616 Beaum. & Fi. Avt. of Afalta 1. i, Coil’d up in a 
cable, like salt eels, Or buried low i’ th’ ballast. 1681 
Crowne Hen. V7, 1v. 46 Well coyl’d round With proofs, 
that will resist small shot at least. 

b. To enfold in a coil, ensnare. vare, 

1748 T. Epwarps Canons of Criticism Sonn. xxxiv. (1765) 
340 Shun follies haunts, and vicious company, Least. . Plea- 
sure coil thee in ber dangerous suare. 

3. To twist in or into a circular, spiral, or winding 
shape; to twist or wind round (something). 

a 1691 Borie \J.), Until the pressure of the air, that at first 
coiled them, be readmitted to do the same thing again. 
1711 E. Warp Quix. I. 155 Quoil’d in Dust like Snake or 
Adder. 1837 Brewster J/agne?. 310 Each strand of wire 
.. was coiled several times backward and forward over it- 
self. 1862 7Ulust. Lond. News XL. 224/1 An Armstrong 
gun is made of wrought-iron bars coiled into hoops. 1866 
Tate Brit, Alollusks iv. 210 The shells of .. Plixorbis are 
flat and coiled nearly in the same plane. 1870 T. De W. 
Tatmace Crauibs Swept Up 270 Crimped, or coiled, or 
bunched, or flumixed their hair. 

b. xe. 

16€4 Power Exp. Philos. 1.8 You shall see it to winde and 
coy] itself up like a Spring. 1817 M'Leop Voy. Adlceste 
305 The snake .. now coiled himself up again. ¢1828 
Broperip in Zool. Frud. II, The serpent .. coiled himself 
round the rabbit, and appeared to draw out the dead body 
through his folds. . 

ec. To coil up: to twist into a fixed or constrained 
position. 

1774 Gotpsm. Vat. fist. (1776) I. 309 Little hoops coil'd 
up in a spring. 1785 Reip /t. Powers 1. ix. 276 They 
make a continued chain of ideas coyled up in the brain. 
1835 Kincstey /yfatia xix. 218 She sat, coiled up like a 
snake, on a divan. 

4. intr. (for reff.) To throw oneself into a spiral 
or winding form, to twist oneself xozezd. 

1798 CoLERIDGE Ave. Afar. iv. xiii, They coil’'d and swam. 
1836 Peuny Cycl. V. 25/1 The snake .. seized the keeper by 
the left thumb, and coiled round his arm and neck in a 
moment. 1864 Texnyson Eu. Ard. 577 The long convol- 
yuluses That coil’d around the stately stems. 

5. zatv. To move in a spiral or winding course. 

1816 W. Taytor Mouth. Mag. XLI. 329 Like doves .. 
Coiling in sweepy rings with cooings bland. 1866 MotLry 
Dutch Rep. vi. 1. 772 He could coil unperceived through 
unsuspected paths. 

Coil, v7.4 Nauz. [ad. F. culer said of ship or 
wind ‘aller en arriére’, f. c#d hinder part. Cf 
recoil=reculer.| Totumn; cf. weather-coil, -cotling. 

1804 A. Duncan Alariner's Chrou, 1. 228 On the 2gth, in 
a severe squall, with a cross-quarter sea, the ship coiling to 
windward, with her upper deck parts in the water. 1867 
Smytu Satlor’s Word-bk., Weather-coiling, a ship resum- 
ing her course after being taken aback; rounding off by a 
stern- board, and coming up to it again. 

Coil (koil), v.5 [f. Coit 56.5] To put (hay) into 
cocks, to cock. 

1825-80 Jamieson, A’yde, Ayle hay, to put it into cocks. 
1829 Hoac Sheph. Caleudar 1. 256 To coil a part of her 
father's hay. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addenda, Coil or Quotl, 
to make into large heaps. To corl hay is to throw a num- 
ber of haycocks together. 

+ Coil, v.6 Obs. rare. [app. f. Coin sd.2; but 
it might possibly be a sense of Coin v.2: cf. Beat 
v. 23.] To stir (liquids or the like). 

1677 N. Cox Geutl. Recrceat. ii. 82 Pour therein [a pot] 
your Oyl with a quantity of Water, and coil these to- 
gether with a Spoon till the Water grow darkish. 

+ Coil, sd.! O%s. In 6 coyl. [perh. a vbl. sb. 
from CoIL v.1 to select.] ? A selection, a choice. 

1574 B. Gooce Lett. to Burghley 15 May, in \. & QO. 7 Mar. 
1863. 183/2 We have here a coyl of proper men.. whose 
souldiours.. would doo a man goode to behold their servysse. 

Coil (koil), 50.2 arch. and dial, Also 6-7 coyle, 
quoile, 6-8 coile, 7 coyl, quoyle, 7-8 quoil. 
[First in 16th c.; of unknown origin. Prob. a 
word of colloquial or even slang character, which 
rose into litcrary usc; many terms of similar 
meaning have had such an origin; cf. pother, row, 
rumpus, dirdum, shindy, hubbub, hurly-burly, etc. 

The conjectures that co// may be ‘ related’ to Gael. coileid 
(ko'letsh)‘ stir, movement, noise’, or to gotdiuz(go'lim)‘ I boil’, 
goileadh, ‘boiling’, or to gotdZ (goly) ‘ shield, war, fight ’, are 
mere random ‘shots’, without any justification, phonetic 
or historical. Coz? is unknown in Scotland, and no evi- 
dence connects it with Ireland. Gaelic or Irish words do 
not enter English through the air, with phonetic change on 
the way !] ; 

1. Noisy disturbance, ‘row’ ; ‘tumult, turmoil, 
bustle, stir, hurry, confusion’ (J.). 

1567 Drant /forace Epist. 11. ii. H itj, Againe, thinckes 
thou that I at Rome my vearses can indyte Mongst so 
much toyle, and such a coyle, suche soking carke, and 
spyte. 1589 R. Harvey 2. Perc. (1860) 30 Such a quoile, 
with fro and coz such vrging of Ergoes. 1590Suaxs. Coz. 
Err. 1. i. 48 What a coile is there Dromio ? who are those 
atthe gate? 1608 L. Macnin Duonb Aut.1. i, If my hus- 
band should rise from his study, and misse me, we should 
have such a coile! 1610 B. Jonson Adch. v. iv, Did you not 
heare the coyle Ahout the dore? 1676 E. Bury Afedit. 
375 Many great men which..make a great coil, and keep a 
great stir and bustle in the world. 1728 Swirt Mudlinix § 
7., But tell me, Tim, upon the spot, By all this coil what 
hast thou got? 1860 T. Martintr. //erace 208 What means 
this coil? And wherefore be These cruel looks all bent on 
me? 1884 HoLtanp Cheshise Gloss., Coél, row, 
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2. Confused noise of inanimate things; clutter, 
rattle, confused din. 

1582 Munpay Eng. Rou. Life in (farl. Alisc. (Malh.) II. 
201 There was such a coyle among the old iron, such ratl- 
ing and throwing downe the boordes..that I laye almost 
feared out of my wits. 1633 T. Apams Ex. 2 Peter iii. 3 
(1865) 617 But put water to fire, and then you have a 
thundering coil, 1816 L. Hunt Ainezn? 1. 11 You may hear 
a coil Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil, 

3. Fuss, ado; a ‘ business’. 

1593 Drayton /dea 262 You Will, and Will not, what a 
coyle is here? 1595 Suaks. ¥o/7 11. 1. 165, I am not worth 
this coyle that’s made for me. 1613 WiTHER Aduses Stript 
& Whiptu.i. Vanity, They might foyle The party faulty 
e’en witb half that quoyle. 1640 Gent Azave 72 Gr. 1.1, 
I was extream drunke, aske my man Fub else, he'letell you 
what a coyle he had with me. 1652 Cutreprer Eng, Physic. 
255 Physicians make more a quoil than needs behalf about 
Electuaries. 1692 Hacxet Aé/. Williams 1. 45 What a 
coil hath been made to set up consisteries of ministers and 
rulingelders! 1861 Reapr Cloister § H. 1. 303 Who makes 
the coil about nothing now? 1877 N. IV, Liuc. Gloss., Coil, 
fuss, bustle. 

4. a. 7o keep a coil: to keep up a disturbance ; 
make a fuss, bustle, much ado. 

1568 T. Howett Newe Souets (1879) 147 Dyd flee from 
fredom to the courte, Wbere Venus only keepes the coyle. 
1577 Ho.insHep Chron. II. 743 They kept such a coile 
against the abbat and moonks, to have certeine ancient 
charters delivered them. 1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay ix. (1617) 
140 Proclus and Simplicius keepe a great coyle in mainten- 
ance of the eternity of the world. 1611 Cotcr., Graduger, 
to keepe a foule coyle, to make a great stirre, or monstrous 
hurlyburly, 1669 SHapwe.t. Royal Sheph. v. Wks. 1720 1. 
295 They all keep such a coile, when theycometodie. 1748 
Tuomson Cas?. (dol. 1. 35 Still a coil the grasshopper did 
keep. 1807 Crasse Par. Keg. 1. 904 And such sad coil 
with words of vengeance kept, That our best sleepers started 
as they slept. 

b. Afortal coil: the bustle or turmoil of this 
mortal life. A Shaksperian expression which has 
become a current phrase. 

1602 Soaks. //am. ui. i. 67 What dreames may come, 
When we haue shufflel’d off this mortall coile, Must giue vs 
pawse. @ 1764 CnHurcHIL, Poens, Fourney II. 8 When 
the Night Suspends this mortal coil. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles, 1. Introd., Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of 
the Isles, 1829 I. Taytor Euthus. v. (1867) 108 The 
Christian. .has waited in the coil of mortality only for the 
moment when he should inspire the ether of the upper world. 

Coil (koil), 54.3 Also 7-8 coile, coyle, quoyl(e, 
quoile. [Goes with Com v.°, from which it is 
prob. directly formed, like a voll, ¢wi'st, tie, fold.] 

1. ovzg. A length of cable, rope, etc., when ‘coiled’ 
or gathered up into a number of concentric rings, 
either fake over fake, or in a flat disk with the 

Jakes within each other, the latter being termed a 
Flemish coil; hence, the quantity of cable, etc., 
usually wound up. Orig. a nautical term, 

1627 Capt. Smitn Seauzan’s Gram. 30 A Bight is to hold 
by any part of a coile, that is the vpmost fake. 1662 Pepys 
Diary 22 Aug., One from a trap-door above let fall un- 
awares a coyle of cable. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1174/1 
Remaining in the Consuls hands 18 Quoyles of Cordage 
and a Hauser. 1711 A/tl. & Sea Dict., A Quoyle is a 
rope laid up round, one Fake over another. Sometimes 
it is taken for a whole Rope quoyl’d; so that if half the 
Rope be cut away, they say, there is but half a Quoyle of 
that Rope. 1751 Cuambers, Cyc/. s. v. Quoil, The middle 
ofsuch a ring or quoile, is a good place to layshotin. 1794 
Neison in Nicolas Disf. (1845) I. 432, I have to request 
from the Victory two coils of four-inch or four-and-a-half 
rope. 1864 Tennyson £2. Ard. 17 Hard coils of cordage, 
swarthy fishing-nets. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. 589 When 
laid up in a flat helix, without riders, beginning in the mid- 
dle, and ‘with the sun’ it is said to be a Flemish coil, 

2. A series of concentric circles or rings in which 
a pliant body has bcen disposed ; hence, such a 
disposition or form in a body which is rigid. 

1661 Boyle Spring of Air (1682) 92 These small coyled 
particles of the air..when the pressure is taken away... flie 
abroad into a Coyle or Zone ten times as big in Diameter 
as before. 1723 Phil, Trans. XXXII. 294 A Snake. .lying 
round ina Coil, 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. 11. xx. 202 Around 
him, as a focus, was a coil of men, women, and children, 
1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf.-t. xii. 111 There was a 
staircase like a coil of lace. 1862 /é/ust. Loud. News XL. 
136/2 Round which [eggs] the reptile had coiled its length, 
the head surmounting the coil, 1869 Puittips Vesev. 
ii. x1 Black coils of barren lava. 

b. As a disposition of women’s hair. 

1888 Galignanis Alesscuger 5 Feb. 1 To replace the 
high-looped coils on the top of the head by braids fall- 
ine on the neck. /éd¢,2 Brushed up locks and twisted 
coils. 

3. A single complete turn or circumvolution of 
any coiled body; e.g. such as is formed by a 
serpent or the tendril of a plant. 

180s SoutHey Afadoc v1, On came the mighty snake .. 
What then was human strength, if once involved Within 
those dreadful coils? 1870 Rotteston Azim. Life 58 The 
Coils of intestine. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 863 The youngest 
coils of a twining stem are not usually in contact with its 
support. 

4, An arrangement of a wire, piping, sheet metal, 
etc., in a series of concentric or symmetrical curves 
or windings. 

1826 Henry “lew. Chen. 1. 169 Zinc and copper sheets 
formed into coils. 1839 G. Birp Nat. Philos. 222 A copper 
and zine plate, each fitty feet long and two wide, rolled into 
a coil. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. 1, 483/1 A compound 
spring, having a cylinder of vulcanized rubber, with an in- | 
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terior coil to keep it from binding against the spindle, and 
an exterior spiral coil to keep it from spreading too far. 

b. Electr. A wire wound spirally and serving 
for the passage of a current of clectricity in various 
kinds of electrical apparatus, as in 2zdzction coil, 
resistance coil, etc. 

1849 Mrs. SoMERvILLE Connex. Phys. Sci. xxxiv. 375 In 
obtaining a brilliant spark with the aid of an electro-dyna- 
mic coil, 1871 Tynpatt Fragu. Sci. (ed. 6) II. xvi. 435 
The strengthened magnet instantly reacts upon the coit 
which feeds it. 1881 Sportiswoope in Nature No. 623. 547 
The induction-coil.. consists mainly of two parts, viz. 2 
primary coil of thick wire and few convolutions. 

e. A spiral arrangement of pipes used in a 
heating apparatus, condenser, etc., for the sake of 
increased heating or cooling surface. Also attrib. 

1852 Branpe Lect. ou Arts 213 Heating a fluid by means 
of a steam-warmed jacket or coil. 1869 E.A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 135 Boxes containing coils of hot-water 
pipes. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 70/2 Patent Hydro- 
Pneumatic Coil for heating and ventilating purposes. _ 

In gun-making: A bar of wrought iron coiled 
and welded into a cylindrical tube, out of a series 
of which certain kinds of guns are built up. 

1859 F. Grirritus Artil, Alan. (1862) 190 The Coils..are 
. Shrunk on the barrel. 1862 /2dz3¢. Lond. News XL. 224/1 
The length of the bars required for the different coils vary 
from 12 to 100 ft., and we saw an immense coil for hooping 
the exterior of a muzzle-loading gun which was made from 
a bar of the extraordinary length of 120 ft. /éid. 224/2‘Vhe 
coiling-machine can turn out more tban twenty coils per 
day equal to about three to four guns, 

6. Comb, Coil-drag (see quot.); coil-end, 
-plate, a plate for supporting a coil of pipes. 

1881 RaymonD Miuiug Gloss., Coil-drag, a tool to pick up 
pebbles, bits of iron, etc., from the bottom of a drill-hole. 
1882 Worcester Exhib. Cataé. 1. 5 One Coil end for Stack 
of 2-in. pipes. ; 

+ Coil, 54.4 Obs. [ad. F. cz/ breech, with the 
frequent interchange of o7 and Fr. #. Cf. Coin v.4] 

1. The breech of a gun. 

1706 Puitiirs, Coz/..also the breach of a great Gun. 
1762 Cowpl. Gunwer1.iv. 5 All the metal behind the touch- 
hole [is called] the Breach or Coyl. 

2. In the combination Lreven-Coin (F. /ever-de- 
cul, ‘hitch-buttock ’. 

Coil (koil), 52.5 zorth. and mid/. Also quoil, 
quile, kyle. [Of uncertain derivation: perh. to 
be referred, like Corn 56.1, to OF. cot/iiv to gather. 
It is not easy to connect it phonetically with Cou, 
cole in same sense.] A cock of hay. 

2a 1800 Clerk Saunders vii. in Child Ballads (1885) ITI. 
233/2 O, bonny, bonny sang the bird, Sat on the coil o hay. 
1828 Hocc in Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 218 A dozen coils of 
hay. 1825-80 Jamizson, Ayle of Hay, a hay-cock, the 
small heap into which hay 1s at first gathered when it is 
raked from the ground. South of Sc. 1881 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Quile, guoil, a heap of hay from which 
the cart is loaded. 1888 Shefcld Gloss. Addenda, Quod 
or Cozd, a number of haycocks thrown together. i: 

+ Coil, 5.6 Ods. [Possibly some error. Halli- 
well has Caz? a coop, Kent.] See quot. 

1691 Ray NV. C. Words, Coit, a hen-coil, a hen-pen. 

Coil, coill, obs. Sc. forms of Coat, 

Coiled (koild), p//. 2.1 [f. Coin 0.3 and 0.5 + 
-ED.] Disposed in a CoIL. 

1628 Dicsy Voy. A/edit, (1868) 82 Coyled hawsers, a bight 
of a cable, 1661 BovLe Spriug of Air (1682) 92 These 
small coyled particles of the Air. 1776 WitHERING S772. 
Plauts (1796) 11. 456 Leaves egg-shaped, slightly woolly, 
coiled. 1805 Worpsw. Preiude xiv. (1861) 286 A hedgehog 
.. His coiled-up prey. 1836-9 Topp Cyc?. Anat. II. 114/1 
The cyst..contains a minute coiled-up worm. 

Coiled, ///. 2.2 Sec Cou v2 

Coiler ! (koi'ler), [f. Com v.3+-ER.] He who 
coils, or that which coils, 

1884 Cueyne /sa. I. 159 The two leviathans or ‘coilers’. 

+Coiler?, Ovs. [(?f. Com sd.4] In Cotter 
rope: a rope attached to the breech of a gun. Obs. 

1600 T. Smitu Art of Gunnery 83 To know how much one 
coiler rope, for the draught of any peece of Ordnance is 
bigger than anotber. 1660 T. Wittsrorp Scades of Com- 
merce . 1. 195 A Coyler Rope .. that is 6 inches in 
circumference. 

Coiling (koi‘lin), v7. sb.1 [f. Com v.3 + -1ne1.] 
Winding in a coil or coils, 

1769 Fatconer Dict. ALarine (1789) Coiling, implies a 
sort of serpentine winding of a cable or other rope, that it 
niay occupy a small space in the ship. 1882 Vines Sacis 
Bot. 867 ‘The coiling of tendrils attached to supports. 

b. The winding of a bar into a coil for a gun; 
cf. Coin 56.3 5. Also attr7b. 

1862 (lust. Lond. News X1.. 224/1 The Armstrong gun, 
by the coiling process, is rendered as strong as it is possible 
for wrought iron to make it. 1870 Datly News 1 Sept. 3 
The company .. witnessed the coiling of a tube for a 
g- pounder gun. : 

Coiling, v/.sb.2 See Coin v.1 ; 

Coiling, ///.a. [f. Com v.3] That coils. 

1718 J. fox Wanderer 131 Drawing out a Scorpion from 
the coiling Knot. 1818 Byron CA. //ar.1v.clx, The cotling 
strain And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp. 

+Coillard. Ots. In5coy-. [a. OF. coillard 
in same sense, a special application of cot//ard, 
-av¢ram.] A warlike engine used to throw stones. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.M. xx. 134 Item foure Coyllardes 
.-hauyng eche of them twocables and thre slyngis. 

Coillen, -on, obs. ff. CULLION. 
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+ Coillor. Ods. [a. OF. cotlleor, now cueilleur, 
f. OF. coill’r: sec Coit v.!]_ A collector. 

14z0 E. E, Witls (1882) 52 My goodez that is in the 
Coillors or in be fermors handes off my reut. 

Coily, obs. form of Cory adv. 

Co-immense, -implore: sce Co-. 

Coin (koin), sd. Forms: a. 4-7 eoyne, 4-8 
eoyn, (§ cune), 6-7 eoine, 6- coin. 8. 4-6 
eoygne, 5-6 coigne; sec also CoiGN. y. 6 
quoyne, qwyne, qwoyne, 7 quoin; see also 
Quoin. 3. For the Sc. forms, sce Cunyx. [a. F. 
coin wedge, corncr; also die for stamping money 
or medals ; ‘also, a coync, or stamp, vpon a picce’ 
(Cotgr.).° (So called, because the die liad the form 
or action of a wedge.) F. cozn ‘wedge’, in OF, 
also coing, cuigne = Pr. cunh, conh, Sp. cufio, Pg. 
cunho, lt. conto:~L. cune-um (nom, -ws) wedge. 
Godefroy has also Anglo-I’r. corgne fem., the ‘coin’ 
with which money is struck, and coined money. 

Formerly spelt indifferently cot, coign, geuoin 
(with many variations); but the spelling cozz, 
though still occasional in all senses, is now appro- 
priated to the sense ‘money’; in the senses 
‘wedge’, ‘corner-stone’, etc., the spelling is 
generally, though not always, Quoin; CoIGNn is 
retained in the Shaksperian phrase ‘ coign of 
vantage ’, and is occasional in that of ‘ wedge ’.] 

I. Wedge, corner, angle. 


1. A corner-stone of a wall or building ; also, onc 


of the wedge-shaped stones of an arch. Now 
usually Quoin; cf. Coicn 2. Hence + Coin-stone. 

1350 in Riley Lond. Alert. (1868) 262, 600 de coynston. 
1428 in Heath Grocer's Comp, (1869) 6 Ashler, coyne, skew, 
ragge. 1556 in Worth avistock Par. Acc. (1887) 24 ‘Yo 
heue to Coynes in the Styple. 1581 Bes. //addon's Answ, 
Osor. 489 This lye beyng as it were the coyne of the whole 
buildyng. 1607 SHaks. Cor. v. iv. 1 See you yond Coin a’ 
th Capitol, yond corner stone? 175: Lapenye Heston, Br. 

7 he Coins or Voussoirs or Arch-Stones. 1767 W. L. 
hoe! tr. Statins’ Thebaid x. (R.), Hurling down ‘The coins 
and beans compacted. 1843 Portiock Geof. 671 Basalts.. 
relieved by limestone or freestone coins, 

+ 2. ger. A comer, angle. Oés. 

1545 Ravnotp Byrth Mankinde Abb 4 The ryghte 
coygne or angle of the wombe. 1601 Hottanp Péiny I. 
rro Acantium, built by the Rhodians, in another coine or 
canton of that coast. 16x0 Guituim Heraldry v. i. (1611) 

240 The coins or corners of their. .different Colours doe all 
' meet in the Center of the Shield, 1632 Litncow 77nz, x, 
so2 The Lyon, red, and rag'd, two times diuided From 
coyne to coyne, as Heraulds haue decyded. 1658 Evetyn 
Fr. Gard, (1675) 14 Be careful not to plant any trees in the 
coines or angels of your walls. 

+3. Awedge ; sfcc. a. one placed between casks 
on board ship (see Cantic a.); b. in Gunnery, 
one used for raising and lowering pieces of 
ordnance ; ¢. in /znting, one for locking up type 
in a forme. Now usually written Quorn, less com- 
monly Cogn ; see these. 

1600 Hottanp Livy xxxvu. xxxi. 963 Resembling the 
forme of a wedge or coin. 1622 I’. MarkHam Zé. }Var ut. 
ii. 86 Coins with which to raise up the breech of the peece. 
1678 Puitiirs, Cofns..also pieces of wood that Printers 
make use of to fasten the I.etters into the Frames. 1692 in 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. i. xxii, 135 Stop the Motion 
of the Piece with a Coyne. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Cantiqgue Coins, which are short, and having three Edges, 
they are used in a Ship to put between Cask and Cask to 
keep them from rowling one against another in the Hold. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 167 Like what seamen calla 
gunner’s coin or wedge. 


d. Comb. + Coin-formed, wedge-shaped. 

1600 Ifottanp Livy xi, xl. 1085 The Celtiberians .. cast 
their companies into a pointed and coin-formed battaillon 
[csrco), 

II. A die, stamp, piecc of money. 

++ 4. A die for stamping money; a mint. b. The 
device stamped upon money; stamp, impress. Ods. 

3362 Lanot. P. Pd. A. iv. 112 Bere no seluer ouer see pat 
berep signe of be kyng [v. 7 pat coyn of kyng schewith], 
Noupber Grotes ne gold I-graue with the kynges Coroune 
[v.r. wip kinges coyn]. 1393 /4s. C. 11. 46 God askede of 
hem whas was coygne. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VITI, c. 19 
§ 14 Silver and havynge the prente of the Coigne of this 
ialme. 155g in Tytler /¢. Scot/. (1864) 111. 394 The Lords 
of Scotland.. removed to Lithgow, where they.. will set up 
A coin, saying, they shall coyne a good part of their plate. 
158s W. Starrorp F.ram. Compl. ii. (1876) 60 Why doe 
kynges .. stricke these mettalles .. with a Coyne? 1682 
PrDEN Medal 144 The Stamp and Coyn of their adopted 

rd. 

5. A piece of metal (gold, silver, copper, etc.) of 
definite weight and value, usually a circular dise, 
made into money by being stamped with an offici- 
ally authorized device ; a piece of money. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7, 1112 Though the coyn be fair at 
eye. 1483 Cath, Angi. 86 A Cune of y* money, musnisme. 
1579 Futke Confut. Saunders 651 The image of Czsar on 
his coyne, 1596 Suaks. Merch. V. 1. vii. 56 A coyne that 
beares the figure ofan Angell. 166: I. Mun Eng. Treasure 
(1664) 77 More Bullion and forraign Coines. 1694 R. 
L'Estrance Fables 161 Agreed..that such and such forms 
of civility, like some adulterate Quoins, shall pass current 
for so much. 1838 Jurray’s Haudbh. N. Germ. 35/1 A 
Series of Japanese coins and medals. 1862 Ruskin A/unera 


?, (1880) 62 These exchanges..might have been all effected 
with a single coin. 
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6. (without #/.) Coined money, esp. that in cir- 
culation or current; specie, money. 

In slang use this has passed into ‘Cash, money generally’, 
as in ‘I haven't the coin to do it’, 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 138 ‘o-fore the time er gold was 
smite In coigne. 1406 Ilocci.eve A/tsrule 133 Lak of coyn 
departith compaignie, 1530 Patscr. 487 {le hath clypped 
the kynges quoyne. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 5 A 
proclamacion for the new qwyne that no man should speak 
illofit. 1653 Urquuarr Aadelais i. xvi, Coine is the sineus 
of warre. 1735 Berkey Querist § 475 Wealth is really 
power, and coin a ticket conveying power. 1855 Macaulay 
/Tist. Eng. WV. 695 Vhe manufacturers generally contrived 
..to pay their workmen in coin, 

7. fig: 

a 1569 Kincesmyti Conff. Satan (1578) 4 A faire tongue 
with a foule heart is false quoyne. 1671 Mitton Saison 
189, Llearn..I ow counterfeit a coin they are who ‘ friends’ 
Bear in their superscription. 1849 Ropertson Serv. Ser, 1. 
i. (1866) 7 Words are .. the coins of intellectual exchange. 
1865 SwinsurRNne /ocms §& Ball., A Litany 66 Not with 
fine gold.. But with coin of sighs. 

b. Phr. Zo pay any one in his own coin; to 
treat him as he has treated others; to give him 
tit for tat. 

@1618 RateicH Afof. 70 For us to defend our selves and 
pay them with their owne Coyne. 1690 J. Mackenzin 
Siege London-Derry 32/1 Vhe Besieged. .repay then from 
the Walls inthe same coyn. 1713 Guardian No. 72 If they 
pay the slanderer in his own coin. 1867 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1876) I. iv. 200 He was but paying off Hugh and 
William in their own coin. 


8. Comb., as coin-fancter, -spinning, -stamp, 
-lester, -ty/pe; eoin-assorter, a device for assorting 
coins according to size or weight ; coin-balance, 
a delieate and accurate balance for weighing gold 
coins ; + coin-cormorant, one greedy for money, 
an avaricious person; eoin-counter, a device to 
facilitate the counting of coins; + coin-courser, 
a money-changer; + coinye-house (cinye-), Se. 


a mint; coin-made a., made of or by means of | 


coin; in quot. ‘mercenary, or simoniacal’ (Davics) ; 
+ coin-smiter, a COINER q.v. 

1594 J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 55 These *Coyne-cor- 
morants, these Money-mongers. 1652 Urquuart ¥cwel 
Wks. (1834) 212 A knot of Scotish bankers, collybists, or 
*coine-coursers. 1886 O. W. Hotmes A/ortal si ntif, Introd. 
2 A *coin-fancier would say .. just enough of antiquity to 
spot them with rust. 1559-66 Hist. Estate Scotl. in Afisc. 
Wodr. Soc. (1844) 63 The Lords of the Congregation had 
taken the printting goods of the *coinye-house, 1613 Davirs 
Muse's Teares 13 (D.) *Coyne-made Pastors let the flock 
decay. 1884 St. Yames’s Gaz. 5 Dec. 6/1 At *coin-spinning 
the game generally played is ‘odd man wins’. 1850 LettcH 
Millers Anc. Art § 97. 65 Vhe arts of engraving precious 
stones and *coin-stamps. Jdid. § 406. 546 The inventors of 
Roman *coin-types. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 367 A 
company..inspercted by an official, the *coin-tester, 

Coin, a mod. Dict. spelling of ME. Corn, quince, 

Coin (koin),v.! Forms: 4-7 coyne, 6-7 coine, 
7 coyn, 7- coin, Also 4-6 ecoygne, coigne, 
6 Sc. coignie; 6 awyne, 6-7 quoyne, 7 quine. 
Sce also the Sc. form Cunye. [a. OF. cozgnzer, 
cungner to ‘strike’ or stamp money, to mint, to 
coin (still in Cotgr.), f. coz stamp, die, Corn, 
In English, with the changed sense of the sb., the 
notion, when analysed, became ‘to make coin, make 
into coin’.] 


1. ¢rans. To make (money) by stamping metal. 

¢13330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 239 Pe kynge’s side salle 
be pe hede & his name writen; Pe croyce side what cite it 
was in coyned & smyten. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 83 To 
coigne the money Of sondry metal. 1436 /o/. Poers 
(1859) 11. 198 Nobles coigned of recorde. 1494 FapyAn 
Chron. an, 1280(R.) The kynge caused, in siluer, the lralfe- 
peny to be coygned.. farthingis ofsyluer were also coygned. 
1577 Harrison England u. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 King Edward 
the first did first coine the penie and smallest peeces of 
siluer roundwise, which before were square. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. 434 All the Cantons of Switzerland coyn 
money except Appenzel, etc. 1857 Buckre Crests. I. ix. 
364 The right of coining money was never allowed in Eng- 
land, even to the greatest nobles. 

b. ¢ransf. and jig. 

1593 Drayton /clogues iv. 88 This framed the Mint, that 
coyn'd our miserie. «1742 Bentvey (J.), Can we be sure 
that this medal was really coined by an artificer. 

ec. fiz. To coin money (mod. colloq.): to gain 
or ‘make’ money rapidly and with ease. 

1863 Fr. Kemnce Resid. in Georgia 105 For the last four 
years..I literally coined money. 

2. To make (metal into money by stamping 
pieces of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks or characters; to convert into coin. 

¢1400 [see CoineD]. @ 1483 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 286 That 
alle the sylver..Thether schold be bro3tthe and yconyd 
there. 1599 Tuynne 4 vineady. (1865) 45 Esterlinges, whiche 
refyned and coyned the silver. 1683 Col, Rec. Penn. 1, 84 
He rec any Silver of Charles Pickering to Quine for him. 
3866 Crump Banking x, 226 Tin was coined by Chartes I, 
in 1684; gun metal and pewter by his successor, James. 

b. znfr, (for ref.) ‘To undergo coinage. 

a 1700 Drypen Efick Poctry, Metal .. so soft that it will 
not coin without alloy to harden it. 

c. fig. To tum into money, make money out of 
or by mcans of. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 ffert. JV, 11. ii. 90 Poore? Looke vpon his 
Face; What call you Rich? Let them coyne his Nose, fet 
them coyne his Checkes. 1843 tr. Custine’s Empire of the 
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Czar 1, 180 The man who fs not free is coined; he is 
equivalent .. to ten roubles a year to his proprictor, 1850 
W. Irvine Goldsmith xxi 229 He coined the brains of his 
authors in the times of their exigency. 

3. fransf. ‘To stamp ollicially (tin blocks of 
standard weight). 

(1577 (see Coinact: 4).) 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 1007 
The law requires them (tin-blocks) to be stamped or cofned 
by public officers, before being exposed for sale. 

+4. To stamp, to fiyurc in or on a coin. Obs. 

1603 Snaks. Afcas, for AJ. uu. iv. 45 [They] that do coyne 
heanens Image In stamps that are forbid. 1630 Downt. 
Serm. Job xvi. 17-19 (1640) 130 ‘That Emperour (Constan- 
tine] .. was coyned Praying: 

5. fig. (from 1.) To make, devise, produce. 

1580 Lyty Anfphnes (Arb.) 356 This Letter beeing coyned, 
hee studyed how hee nyght conueie it. 1607 Suaks. Cor 
in. i. 78 So shall my Lungs Coine words till their decay. 
21680 Butriur Rem. (1759) 1. 86 And how good Verse 1s 
coin’d, dost understand. c¢ 1800 K, Witte Leff. (1837) 203, 
I myself have, however, coined time. 

b. esp. in a bad or depreciatory sense; To fa- 
bricate, invent, make up (something specious, 
pretentious, or counterfeit). 

1s6r T. Norton Calvin's Inst, wv. xviti. (1634) 705 These 
fellowes unseasonably coyne a my'stery. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Sern. Tim. 311/2 Giue them selues leaue, to 
qnoyne newe articles of faith. 1589 97 GrerNe Ciceronss 
Amor Poems (1861) 312 With that she coin'd a smile. 1695 
tr. Colbatch’s New Light Chirurg. Put out p. vi, Whatever 
excuse he is able to coin. 1780 {Sir H. Crort] Abdcy of 
Kitkhampton (1786) 83 Slander often coins the lie. 1837 
Disraeut Venetia 1. xu, He would coin a smile for the in- 
stant. 1862 Ruskin A7uaera J’, (1880) 85 To coin idle 
imaginations of the mysteries of eternity. 

ec. spec. To frame or invent (a new word or 
phrase) ; usually implying deliberate purpose ; and 
occasionally used depreciatively, as if the process 
were analogous to that of the counterfciter. 

1589 Puttrennam Lng. Poesie ui. xxii. (Arb.) 259 Young 
scholfers not halfe well studied .. when they come to their 
friends. .will seeme to coigne fine wordes out of the Latin, 
1605 Bacon Ady. Learn, 1. iv. § 2 Taking liberty to coin and 
frame new terms of art... to avoid circuit of speech. 1666 
Dryven Pref. Ann. Mirab. (Globe) 41 If a Roman poet 
might have liberty to coin a word. 1750 Harris //ermes 
Wks. (1841) 195 ‘There is..no method to express new ideas, 
bnt either this of metaphor, or that of coining new words. 
1779-81 Jounson 4. /., Watts, He is particularly unhappy 
in coining names expressive of characters. 1856 Max MULLER 
Chips (1880) 11. xvi. 22 The name of father was coined at 
that early period. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. V. xxv. 555 
No new words are coined in French froma ‘Teutonic mould. 

6. fig. (from 2.) To form, fashion, or convert Zx/o 
(as metal is made into coin). 

1627 P. Fretcuer Locusts 1. xxxvii, Shall these mortals 
.. Coyne into thousand arts their fruitfirll braine. 1835 
Lytton Réiensi 1. viii, 1 have coined iny whole soul into 
one master passion. 1841-4 Emerson £ss. Love Wks, 
(Bohn) I. 74 The air was coined into song. 

b. with notion of fashioning into something 
valuable, or specious. 

a@17z0 Surrvriecp (Dk. Buckhm.) Hiss. (1753) 1. 16 Mere 
common counters of the sense... lover's fancy coins into a 
treasure. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. iu. cxili, [have not..com‘d 
my check to smiles. 

+7. absol. To feign, dissemble. Obs. rare. 

1607 ‘Tourneur Kez. Trag. 1. i, Vind. Here comes our 
Mother. //if. And sister. J Zned, We must quoyne, 

Coin (koin), v7.2 [a. F. cofgnier (3 sing. coiguc) 
“to put in a corner’ (Godef.), ‘to wedge, to fasten 
with a wedge, to drive hard or knock fast in, as 
with a wedgc’ (Cotgr.). Etymologically, the same 
word as prec. (the primary sensc of both being ‘ to 
wedge, to strike’) ; but not consciously connected 
with it in Eng. Now usually written Quoin.] 

+L. ¢rans. a. To furnish with ‘coins’ or quoins, 
ze. wedges, b. To drive inas a wedge. c¢. To 
raise or lower with a quoin. Ods. 

61488 Liber Niger Edw. LV in /louseh, Ord. (1790) 74 Mi 
other crafte for the rackinge, coynynge, rebatinge, and other 
salvation of wynes. 1580 Hottysanp Jyreas. fr. Tong, 
Coigner, to coyne in, to drive in. 1598 Barret 7heor. 
Waurres y¥. iv. 137 Coynes for the breech of euery peece, to 
coyne it vp or downe. 

3. To provide with quoins or corner-stones. 

1700-10 Cena Fiennes Diary (1888) 67 Adoined with 
brick pillars Coy'n’d w* stone and stone heads, 1839 Stoxr - 
nouse Axholme 254 The original building was of brick, 
coyned with great ashlar stones. 

oin, coine (/7ish Hist.) : sce CoyN1k. 

Coinable (koi:nib'l),@.  [f. Con v. + -AuLe.] 
That may be coined (/7/. and f.). 

1839 N. P. Wirtis in New Monthly Mag. LVI. 538 The 
prettiest phrase coinable by an oriental. 1875 Jrvons 
Money (1878) 123 Tin is not a coinable metal. 

Coinage (koinédz). Forms: sce Coin (also 
5 cunage, 6 kownnage). fa. OF. corgzaige, f. 
coignicr to Coin: see -acr.] 

1. The action or proccss of coining money. 
The right of coining moncy. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb, 5481 Four floryns of gold of god 
coygnage. 1494 Fasyan vu. gor Dampned certayne coynes 
.. and caused theym to be broughte vnto newe coynage. 
1523 SKELTON Gar. Laurel 611 Fals forgers of mony for 
kownnage [ed. 1568 coinage] atteintid. 1§94 Prat Fewe//- 
TJo. wn. Chem. Conclus. 86 Ending in cosenage, gnoinage. 
or Capistro. 1648 D. Jenkixs Wks. The Table, The 
power of coynadge in the King. 17a5 Swirt Drafser's 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 1. 41 If this coinage had been in Ireland, 


b: 


COINCIDATE. 


and granted to persons of this kingdom. 1869 J, G. Hus- 
BARD in Gold Coinage Controversy 31 If the mintage be 
sensibly increased beyond the cost of coinage, you provoke 
private coinage. 

2. concr. Coins collectively, coin; a system of 
coins in use or incurrency ; the currency. Decimal 
coinage: a system of coins, each denomination or 
named value of which is ten times that of the next 
smaller: see DECIMAL. 

1467 J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 573 11. 305 Daube 
nor I may no mor with owt coynage. 1577 Harrison Exyg- 
land uu. xxv. (1877) 1. 366 Chaines of siluer .. redie .. to be 
melted into coinage. 31596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. [V, 1. ii. g Ile 
answere the Coynage. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat, (1691) 69 
Men make Vessels of coyned Silver, if they can gain by the 
Workmanship enough to defray the Destruction of the 
Coynage. 184: Exruinstoxe A/ist. Jud. 1. 471 ‘Vhey are 
often square, a shape of which there is no example in any 
other Grecian coinage. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Ecov, i. iil. 
359 The Mint is not permitted to issue more than a certain 
amount of silver coinage. J/od. The bronze coinage was 
issued in 1860. : 

b. Any currency or medium of exchange. Also fig. 

@ 1839 PrarD Poents (1864) 1. 24 In the coinage of your 
golden smiles. 1856 Woopwarpb J/od/usca 305 The N 
American Indians used to make coinage (vamfum) of the 
sea-worn fragments of Veuxs mercenaria. 

+3. ellipt. (See quot.) Obs. 

21734 Nortu Lives 111. 166 A law.. called the coinage. 
This was a certain tax laid to pay for coining money. 

4. The official stamping of blocks of tin (see 
Coin v. 3); the right of doing this, formerly a 
privilege of certain towns in Cornwall and Devon. 
Also attrzd. as in cotnage house, town. 

1495 Acé xr Hen. VII, c. 4 § 12 Weightis apperteynyng.. 
to the Cunage of Tynne within the counties of Cornewall 
and Devonshire. 1538 LeLanp /tix. I11, 22 (Hailstoun). 
1577 Harrison Exgland u. xxv. (1877) 1. 365 There is also 
coignage of tin holden yearelie at .. Midsummer and 
Michaelmas in the west countrie; which ..1I supposed to 
haue beene of monie of the said mettall.. Howbeit .. I find 
it to be nothing so, but an office onlie erected for the prince 
..and such blocks of tin as haue passed the hands of his 
officers, are marked with an especiall stampe. 1708 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4458/1 At the Coynage now held at Truroe. 1762 
Borvase in Pil. Trans. LI. 507 The driver ofa plough.. 
laden with tin, for Penzance Coinage. 1810 in Aésdon's 
Surv. Devon 405 The Stannators .. were elected by the 
Mayors..of certain Towns. .called Coinage Towns. 

5. fig. The (deliberate) formation of a new 
word, etc. ; the fabrication of something specious. 

1693 Drypen Fuvenal Ded. (J.), Unnecessary coinage as 
well as unnecessary revival of words, runs into affectation. 
1727 Swirt Art of Polit. Lying, Whether the right of coin- 
age of Political Lyes be wholly in the government. 1787 
Gentl. Mag. Dec. 1081/2 Milton .. has enriched our lan- 
guage with some epithets ..of his own coinage. a 1834 
CoLerincE Method in Encycl, Metr, (1849) 15 The Ancients, 
as well as the Moderns, had their machinery for the ex- 
temporaneous coinage of intellect. 1876 Freeman Nori. 
Cong. V. xxv. 580 Words of modern coinage. 

6. concr. That which is made, devised, or in- 
vented, an invention ; ¢.g. a coined word. (Often 
used disparagingly, in implicd contrast with ‘ cur- 
rent word’; cf. Coin v. 5.) 

1602 Saks, f/am. 11. iv. 137 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine. 1640 Sir E. Derinc Proper Sacrif. (1644) 67 
Vour last words. .are.. the coynage of your own brain. 1873 
F, Hate Afod. Eng. 59 Why might not Spenser try his 
hand at coining a word? Landor himself has ventured new 
coinages enough. 1879 Farrar St. Pazd Il. 462 note, 
*EGeAo8pnoxeio, a happy coinage of St. Paul's, 

+ Co;incidate, v. Obs. rare. [f. F. coincider 
(see next) +-ATE.] =CoINCIDE. 

1657 Tomiixson Reuon's Disp. 153 The beginning of one 
degree coincidates with the end ofanother. 1659 O. WaLKER 
Oratory i. § 15. 14 As unlikely as it is. that your inventions 
should coincidate with theirs. 

Coincide (kouinsaid), v. [a. F. cotucide-r 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. coincidére, f. co- 
together + zxzcidére to fall upon or into, to occur, 
happen. The med.L. occurs in Astrological use. 

(In the x7thc. the L. form was used unchanged. 

ax64x Br. Mountacu A. & AZ. (1642) 134 The prin- 
cipall parts thereof must co¢ucidere and accord. 1650 
Futrer Pisgah u. ix. § 36 Making three members .. coin- 
cidere, to interfeer, yea run all into one. 1663 Butirr 
L{ncd. 1. i. 726 For where the first does hap to be, The Jast 
does coincidere)}. 

1. intr. To fall together and agree in position ; 
to occupy the same area or portion of space (as ¢. ¢. 
the superposed triangles in Euclid 1. 8); to be 
identical in area and position. Said of points, lines, 
or any geometrical magnitudes. 

1715 Cueyne Philos, Princ. Relig. (J.), If the equator and 
ecliptick had coincided, it would have rendered the annual 
revolution of the earth useless. 1756 Simson Lucid, 
Avion 8 Magnitudes which coincide with one another, that 
is, which exactly fill the same space, are equal to one another. 
1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 1. 366A plane. .such as coincides 
with the curved surface of the earth, 1822 Isison Scz. 4 
Art 1.68 (ed. Webster) The centre of motion should coincide 
with the centre of gravity of the wheel. 1880 HauGHToN 
Phys. Geog. Vi. 275 The southern boundary coincides with the 
watered ofthe Indus, Ganges, and Prahmaputra. 

2. To occur or happen at the same timc; to 
occupy the same spacc of time. 

1809 Kxox & Jenn Corr. 1. 474 Abruptness of sentiment 
inay very well coincide with length of line. 1862 STAN1.EY 
Few. Ch. 11877) 1. xvii. 322 The chief feast of the year. .coin- 
cided with the Festival of the vintage, 
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3. To be identical in substance, nature, or 
character; to agree cxactly, to be in precise 
harmony or accord 7th. 

1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. iii. (R.), If .. this obedience 
or practice of reason coincides with the observation of truth. 
1726 Butter Ser, xii. 253 Thus Morality and Religion, 
Virtue and Piety, will at last necessarily co-incide, run up 
into one and the same point. 1776 Gipson Decl. & F. 1. v. 
104 The true interest of an absolute monarch generally 
coincides with that of his people. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. 
(1858) Il. x. 440 The description coincides with the authentic 
Ictters of the visitors, 1867 FREEMAN Norn. Cong. (1876) 
I. iv. 169 His interest happily coincided with his duty. 

4, Of persons: Vo accord or concur (in opinion, 
sentiment, etc... 

1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. (827) VII. xvu. 322 The 
Achzwans would not coincide with him in opinion. 1844 
H. H. Witson Srit. Judia 111. 268 The great majority .. 
too apprehensive of the consequences of prohibition, to co- 
incide in the recommendation. 1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. I. 
1. v. 89 Whether we coincide or not in this doctrine. 

+5. To fall in together; to collapse. Ods. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots v.§ 8 Yet it [the pith) is not to be 
dryed, after cutting; Because its severa] parts, will there- 
upon coincide and become deformed. , 

Coincidence (ko,insidéns). [a. F. coincidence, 
L. type *cofncidentia: see COINCIDENT and -ENCE.] 

1, The fact or condition of being coincident ; 
the occupation of the same place or part of spacc. 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 224 There can be no Coincidence 
in the eye, or Visual Point. 1715 Curyne Philos. Prin. 
Relig. (J.), The coincidence of the planes of this rctation 
with one another, and with the plane of the ecliptick. 1831 
Brewster Newtou 1. x. 222 The singleness of the picture 
arises from the coincidence of the two pictures. 1870 R. M. 
Fercuson Electr. 33 This want of coincidence of the points 
of vertica) dip and of maximum intensity. 

Jig. or transf, 1650 Futter Pisgah v ii. §5 By a casuall 
coincidence some straggling words of the Athenians may 
meet in the mouths of the veriest Barbarians. 1847 EMer- 
son Repr. Alen, Plato Wks. 1. 304 The rare coincidence, in 
one ugly body, of the droll and the martyr. 

b. (with £/.) A case of coincidence. 

1837 Wuewe te fist. Juduc. Sci. (1857) 1. 153 The method 
of making visual coincidences. 1880 Apams in Ziwes 
28 Dec. 10/2 The new line-spectra, the real basic lines of 
those substances which show coincidences. 

2. Occurrence or existence at the same time; 
simultaneous occurrence or existence. 

1650 Futcer Pisgah ui. iii. § 8 There might bea casuall 
coincidence of this feast and his presence at Jerusalem. 
168: More Expos. Daniel 257 There is a Coincidence, at 
least of time. 1722 Susanna Wescey in Eliza Clarke Life 
(1886) 130 There hardly ever was a greater coincidence of 
unprosperous events in one family. 1837 Ht. Marminesu 
Soc. Amer. 111. 297 A happy coincidence of outward plenty 
with liberal institutions. 1878 Huxtrey P/ysiogr, xx. 342 
The coincidence of twelve by the ciock with noon by the 
sun-dial. .is exact only four times in the year. 

3. Exact agreement or correspondence in sub- 
stance, nature, character, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. v. § 3 Is there not a true co- 
incidence between commutative and distributive justice, 
and arithmetical and geometrical proportion? @ 1716 SouTu 
Sern, VII. v. (R.), Those who discourse metaphysically of 
the nature of truth .. affirm a perfect coincidence between 
truth and goodness. 183: Brewster Newton (1855) II. 
xxiv. 352 The coincidence ofthe religious views of Sir Isaac 
Newton with those of John Locke. 1876 Grore “th. 
Fragm, iii. 58 These two ends of action are sometimes 
found in conflict, but more frequently in coincidence. 

b. (with f/.) An instance of such agreement or 
correspondence. 

a 1661 Futcer Il’orthies (1840) 1. 201 A local coincidence, 
which..cannot be paralleled. 1736 Burter Amal, u, vii. 
356 Evidence arising from various coincidences. 1790 PALEY 
Horz Paxil, Rom, ii. 13 Such coincidences may fairly be 
stated asundesigned. 1867 Freeman Norn. Cong. (1876) 
I. App. 724 A remarkable series of undesigned coincidences 
in favour of the belief. 

4. A notable concurrence of events or circum- 


stances having no apparent causal connexion. 

a1682 Sir T. Browne Let. to Friend (Camelot ed.) 185 
That he should also take King Francis prisoner upon that 
day [of his nativity], was an unexpected coincidence. 1821 
DeE Quincey Confess. Wks. 1863 I. 96, I felt it at the time 
..as a singular coincidence, that twice, etc. 1823 Byron 
Funan vi. Ixxviii, A ‘strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 
By which such things are settled now-a-days. 1829 Scotr 
Guy AM. Introd., Vhe fact, if truly reported, is one of those 
singular coincidences which occasionally appear. 1865 
Livincstone Zamiesé xix. 378 It might be only a co- 
incidence. 

5. Of persons: Agreement or concurrence (in 
opinion or sentiment). 

1995 Lindl Advertiser 28 Nov. 3/1 Mr. Sturt .. expressed 
his co-incidence with the sentiments of (the Petition]. 1800 
WELLINGTON in Owen Disp, 647 You are already apprized 
of my entire coincidence in your opinion. 1800 Syp. Sauru 
Six Serm, 60 A modest coincidence with received opinions 
above our faculties. 

+6. Falling together, conjunction, blending. Ods. 

¢ 1645 Howewr Le?t. (1650) 11.85 The Latine tongue, with 
the coincidence of the Goths language and other northern 
peeple. _ i 

+Coimcidency. Os. [see prec. and -ENcyY.] 
Coincident quality or state; exact agrcement or 
correspondence. 

ax619 Foturrsy Atheow, 1.x. § 3 (1622) 303 Wherein I 
will not censure, either any impropriety, or any coincidency. 
1658 W, Burton //in, Anton, 62 Which two have no co- 
incidencie, or suitablenesse. 1762 Gippon JJisc, Wks. (1814: 


CO-INCLINE. 


IV. x18 Yet passion and real misfortune, joined to the 
coincidency of place, could suggest it to Marius. 1794 
G. Wanerietp Exam. Paine's Age-of Reason 1. 32 Such 
a variety of corroborating coincidencies. 

Coincident (koinsidént), 2. (and sd.). [a. F. 
coincident, ad. med.L. *cotnctdent-ent, pres. pple. 
of cofucidére to COINCIDE. | 

1. Occupying the same place or portion of space. 

1656 tr. //obées’ Elem. Philos, (1839) 102 Coincident and 
coextended with it. 1660 Barrow £xcéid 1. viii, So the 
sides of the angles A and D are coincident. 1704 NewTon 
Opticks \J.), hese circles..as I went from them, they came 
nearer and nearer together, and at length became coin- 
cident. 1822 Imison Sct, & Art (ed. Webster) I. 269 If the 
object be in the centre of the mirror’s concavity, the image 
and object will be coincident, and equal in bulk. 183: 
Brewster Oftics xix. 164 Having its plane of polarisation 
coincident with or parallel to the plane of reflexion. 

2. Occurring at the same time and occupying 
the same space of time ; exactly contemporaneous. 

1598 Frorio, Cofncidente, coincident, incident with or 
vnto. 1654 L’EstrancE Chas. / (1655) 3 In truth they were 
so co-incident, as the loyal hearted English could not dis- 
tinguish between the Spanish match and Charles his ruine. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended vi. 355 The 13th year of his 
Reign was coincident in winter with tbe 2oth of the Peln- 
ponnesian war. 1849 Coppen Sfeeches 78 The most terrible 
distress, always coincident with dear food in our manu- 
facturing..districts. 1876 J. H. Newman fest. SA. 1.1. iii. 
139 The resistance to the Pope's authority. .is pretty nearly 
coincident with the rise of the Ottomans. 

3. Having the same nature, character, or value ; 
in exact agreement, wholly consonant zu/¢/. 

1563 87 Foxe A. & AS. (1596) 14/1 So the name of bishop 
is coincident with the office of apostle. a@ 1638 Meve J?’ss. 
Iv. Ixxxvii. 872 These [principles], though they be sometimes 
coincident, are not the same. 1665 GLaxviLL Scefs. Sez. 
Introd. 8 Our ends are so far from being repugnant that 
they are coincident. 1729 BuTLer Ser. Wks. 1874 II. 37 
Duty and interest are perfectly coincident. 1798 T. 
Twininc Recr. & Studics (1882) 228 The most congenial, 
the most coincident friend I have. 1875 Jevons A7oney 
(1878) 194 Standard coins, whose nominal value is coincident 
with their metallic value. 

+4. Incident or concomitant ¢4o. Ods. 

1567 N. Saxper Rocke of Church 216 An other thing co- 
incident to some degree of men. 1648 Herrick //esfer., 
Empires, Empires of Kings are now, and ever were, As 
Sallust saith, co-incident to feare. ; ; 

+B. sb. A thing which coincides with some- 
thing else, a concomitant. Ods. 

1626 Watton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 322 Coincidents are 
not always Causes. 1658 Evetyn Jen. (1857) III. 106 
When virtue and blood are ccincidents. 1750 Harris 
Hermes Wks. (1841) 176 All motion and rest imply time 
and place, as a kind of necessary coincidents. 

Coincidental (ko,insidental), a. 
-AL, after srcéidental.] 

1, Characterized by, or of the nature of coincidence; 
loosely =COINCIDENT. 

c31800 K. Wiite Rem. (1837) 384 Arguing upon proba- 
bilities, with some slight coincidental corroborations. 1845 
Llinst. Lond. News 26 July 59 Vhis coincidental misfortune. 
1899 Tinsley's Mag. XX1V. 147 We have complementary 
rather than coincidental tastes. 

2. Of the nature of a coincidence (sense 4). 

1884 R.H. Busx in V. § Q. Ser. vi. X. 358, 1 have my- 
self..noted a considerable number of very striking coinci- 
dental dreams. 1886 Pall Jal! G. 28 Dec. 4/1 Supposing 
the apparition itself to have been but a coincidental effect 
of the other brother’s imagination, 

[f. 


Coincidentally (kojinsidentali), adz. 
prec. + -LY 2.] = CoINcIDENTLY. 
1837 J. C. Symons Ch.-rate Bill Vind, 7 Coincidentally 
with a position which manifestly left no alternative to the 
Government, etc. 1876 C, P. Ssiytu in G. Chambers 4 s/von, 
27 Nearly coincidentally with the beginning of the increase 

of each Sun-spot cycle. 
[f. Coin- 


Coincidently (ko,insidéntli), adv. 
CIDENT + -LY%.] In a coincident manner; con- 


currently, at the same time. 

1629 H. Burtox Babel no Bethel 112 Falling in coincidently 
with M. Cholmleyes Arguments. 1875 Stusps Coust. [/ist. 
III. xviii. 88 Coincidently with the king’s departure, bishop 
Beaufort resigned the great seal. 1884 J. Pavn Some Lit. 
Recoll. 220 The serial works of our popular writers appear 
coincidently not only in America, but in many of our 
colonies, 


Co,inci‘der. a7. [f. Comvcine+-ER.] One 
who or that which coincides. (Harris used it as= 


one wlio goes in company.) 

1950 Harris Hermes 1. ix. Wks. (1841) 169 xofe, From its 
[the verb’s] readiness cupBatvecr, to coincide with its noun 
in completing the sentence, they called it giufoue, a co- 
incider. /id. Something less than a coincider, or less than 
a predicable. 

Cojinci‘ding. A. vé/. sb. The action of the 
verb Coincipg. B. ffl. a. That coincides. 

1786 Mrs. A. M. Bennet Yur. (ndiscretions 111. 45 This 
. .invitation was rendered the more acceptable by the coin- 
ciding look and the eloquent smile. 1819 G. S. Fanrr 
Dispens, (1823) 1. 420 Vhe coinciding traditions both of the 
Jews and of the Gentiles. _. 

+Co-incli-ne, v. Ods. [sce Co- 1.] To incline 
together. (¢rans. & intr.) 

1490 CAXTON Aincydos xxviii. 110 The humydyte radycalle 
and other complexcyons in proporcyon couenable coenclyned 
togyder. @1711 Ken Sion Poet, Wks. 1721 1V. 344 To 
Loftie hymns our hearts to co-incline. /d7ed. 1V. 409 They 
. .to outlove each other co-inclin’d. —_ 

So + Co-inclination, concurrent inclination. 


[f. prec. + 


COINDICANT. 


aiqix Ken £elinund Poet. Wks. 1721 I] 258 Co-inclina- 
tions, regular and chast, Were with con-natural Fruition 
grac'd. f k 

Co-include, -incorporate: sec Co-. 

Co\i'ndicant, a. and sb. [ad. medical 1. corn- 
dicdnt-em pres. pple. f. co- together + tadicant-cm 
indicating. Cf. F. corndrcant.] 

A. adj. Indicating conjointly (with other signs) ; 
spec. in fed. of symptoms ‘which concur in sug- 
gesting the employment of a particular remedy’ 
(Spaesec, Lex.). 

1625 Hart Anat. Ur. i. vii. 98 Who without any other 
coindicant signes, do by the vrines only giue out sentence, 
«1626 Br. ANprEwes Seri, (1856) 1. 208 ‘The philosopher 
saith, signs, are either indicant or coindicant. 

B. sé. A coindicant sign or symptom. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Coindicants, divers indications or signes 
.. pointing to one and the same remedy for the cure. 

+ Cojindicate, v. Obs. [f.Co-1+ IxpicatE ; 
ef. pree. and F. cofndiguer.| ‘To indicate con- 
jointly, to furnish coindicant symptoms, 

3623 Hart Arvaiguu, Ur. i, tv. 103 The age, the sexe, 
the custome do coindicate the same, because they declare 
in what state the strength of the body standeth. 

Cojindica‘tion. [f. Co- 32+ Inpication; cf. 
prec. and I. cotdieation.] Conjoint or concur- 
rent indication ; a concurrent sign or symptom. 

rat Hart Arraigua: Ur. iu. iv. 102 Coindication is that 
which sheweth us the same that the indication, but not 
primarily of it selfe, but by accident, and as it were in 
another place. 1707 Foyer Physic. /'nlse-Watch 276 We 
inay still take Coindications from the Part affected. ¢ 2817 
Hoe ales & Sk. 1.163 No co-indication of circumstances. 

Coindom (Audelay): sce Kincpom. 

Co-indwelling: see Co-. 

Coine, obs. f. Coin, Corniz, Quorn. 

Coined (koind), fp/. a. [f. Coin v.+-ED1.] 

1. Minted, made into coin; in the form of coin. 

c1400 Jest. Love t. (1560) 278h/1 The value of the least 
coigned plate. 1678 J. Puu.tirs tr. Vaveruier's Trav, 
/ndia. it. 18 If you carry coin‘d gold, the best pieces are 
Jacobus’s, Rose-nobles, Albertus’s. 1745 De /oe's Lug. 
Tradesman xiv, (1841) 11. 165 Copper, tn coined plates. 
1846 Grote Greece (1862) 1. xx. 493 Coined money ts un- 
known to the Homeric age. ‘ 

2. fig. Fabricated, deliberately invented, made 
up; see the verb. 

1583 Stanynurst Zueis 1, (Arb.) 29 His syb «. with long 
coynd forgerye feeding. 1593 Suaks. Lucr. 1073, 1 will not 
.. fold my fault in cleanly coin’d excuses. a1647 Sir R. 


_Fumer Patriarcha i. § 1 The new coined distinction of 


subjects into royalists and patriots. 
Dict., Oxygen ..is a coined word. 

Coiner (koina1). Also § coynowre, quyner, 
6 coynar, 6-8 -er, 7 quoyner. [f. Coin v. + -E1.] 

J, One wha coins money; a minter. 

1440 Promp. Parz. go’ Coynowre or coynesmytare, zt. 
mularius. 1496 Dives & ’aup. (W. de W.) 1 xxii. 58/1 
Some ben monyours or inoneye quyners. 1§90 (;REENE 
Mourn. Garnt. (1616) Pref. 4 Diogenes of a coyner of money 
became a Corrector of nanners. 1702 Appison Dial. A/edals 
i. 29 Designs that never entered into the thoughts of the 
Sculptor or the Coiner. 1861 Dickens Gr. Expect. xxxii, A 
Coiner, a very good workman. 

Jig. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. x, Vhe..longest-headed, 
queerest-tempered old coiner of gold and silver ever was. 

2. csp. A maker of counterfeit coin. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb) 121 You ought..no more to bee 
agrieued with that whiche I haue saide, then the Mint 
Maister..to see the coyner hanged. 1611 Suaks, Cysih. 11. 
v. 5 Some Coyner with his Tooles Made me a counterfeit. 
1751 Jounson Kambfer No, 161 Pg He found the tools of a 
coiner. 1855 Macauray //ist, Eng. 111. 657 With precau- 
tions resembling those employed by coiners and forgers. 

Jig. An inventor; a deliberate or artful fabri- 
cator, Cf. CoIn v. 5. 

158: J. Bei. //addon's Answ. Osor. 480b, As though he 
and a few others were the first devisours and coyners of this 
Gospell. 1605 Campen New. 27 A Greeke coyner of Ety- 
mologyes. 1718 F. Hutciunson Witchcraft Ded. 11 Coin- 
ers of Fables. 1824 D'Israria Cur. Let, (1858) LIL. 44 
Swift .. was a ready coiner of such rhyming and ludicrous 
proverbs. 

+b. ? A dissembler, false pretender. Ods. rare. 

163% S.R. Noble Soldier w. 1. in Bullen O. 74 1. 307 
Thinke you me a quoyner? No, no, thou art thy selfe still, 
Noble Baltazar, 

Co-infeftment, -infer;: sec Co-, 

Co-infinite, a. [see Co- 2.] Equally infinite 
with another or others; conjointly infinite. 

1654 GaTaker Dise. A fol. 4 Two co-infinite and co-eternal 
ones, God and the Abyss. @1711 Ken //stauotheo Poet. 
Whs. 1721 ILL. 362 The infinite could nothing greater give, 
Than his Co-infinite, that Man might live. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 11. 19: Three co-eternal, co-equal, co- 
infinite Hypostates. 1835 De Quincey Autobiog., Oxford 
Wks. 1889 II. 66 The immeasurable .. arena upon which 
Shakspeare careers—co-infinite with life itself. 

So Co-infinity. 

a@3731 Kes /fyuins Festiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 269 Triunal 

o-infinity. 

+ Co-inha’bit, v. Obs. [sec Co-1.] intr. To 
dwell together. 

1624 Carr. Smitu Virginia (1629) 140 Whom he found . 
contented his people should coinhabit amongst them. 


So +Co-inhabiting 7//. a.; Co-inhabitant ; 
+ Co-inhabitor. 


. 61834 tre Jol, Verg. 11. 35 To deal against his co- 
inhabitauntes, 1643 Mirtos Divorce (1851) Pref.rs A familiar 


1881 Skeat Lt un0/. 
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and co-inhabiting mischicfe. 1659 H. More /usnort. Soul 
i. xvii. (1662) 136 Our being Co.inhabitants of the same 
clement, the Earth. a1gax Ken //ymimarium Poet. Wks. 
1721 II. 99 Co-inhabitants of Heav'n, 1580 Sipney Ar- 
cadta (1622) 475 All mankind being as it were co-inhabitors 
or world.citizens togeither. 

Co-inhere (kéuinhiex), v.  [f. Co- 1.] 

To inhere together. 

3836-7 Sin W. Hamitton A/etaph. viii. (1870) 138 The 
seeming incompatibility of the two series of phenomena to 
coinhere tn one. 

So Co-inhe‘rence ; Co-inhe'rent a. 

1817 Corurince Brog, Lit. 66 Both are aé initio identical 
and co-inherent. 1834 — Aids Reff. App., Wks. 1853 1. 
395 Vheir interpenetration and co-inherence, 1846 Mutt 
Logie t. v. §6 The co-inherence of two attributes is but the 
co-existence of the two states of consciousness implied in 
their meaning. 

Co-inhe'ritor. Also 6 coen-. [sce Co- 3¢.] 
A joint inheritor or heir. Cf. Court, Coneniron. 

1526 Piler. I'erf. (W. de W. 1531) 169 b, Coinherytour 
with hym to the kyngdom of heuen. 1561 Daus tr. bul- 
linger on Apoc. (1573) 8t As brethren, and felowes, and co- 
inheriters of the same saluation. 1636 Bratuwait Lives 
Ron, Emperors 280 Hee remained coinheritor with his 
brother Carolus of the Crowne of France. 1818 Keats 
Eindynt. wt. 940 Brother of Jove, and co-inheritor Of ele- 
ments ! 

So Co-inhe'ritance. 

1s98 Fiorio, Coheredita, a coinheritance. 1647 JER. 
Taytor Li. Proph, § 18 (R.) The Spirit of God..adopts us 
..and gives us a title to a coinheritance with htm (Christ). 

Coinie, var, of Cornik and Cunye. 

Coining (koi-nin), v4/. sb.1 [f. Coin v. + -ING1.] 
The action of the verb Coin. 

1. #7, The making of coin; minting. 

1548 Wartotunstey Chrom, (1877) II. 7 A French man 
being prisoner .. for quoyning of testornes. 1605 SUAKs. 
Lear w. vi. 83 Vhey cannot touch me for coyning [47 cry- 
ing]. I am the King himselfe. 169: Locke A/oncy Wks. 
1727 11. 68 The Coining of Silver, or making Money of it, 
is the ascertaining of its Quantity by a publick Mark, the 
better to fit it for Commerce. 1876 Maiuews Coinage i. 7 
‘The hammer and die continued to be the only instruments 
used in coining until the middle of the 16th century. 

2. fig. Deliberate invention, fabrication. 

@1680 Butter Kem, (1759) 11. 123 He was. .forced to fall 
to coining, and was Several Months before he could light 
on one{Name] that pleased him. 1712 Appison Sfect, No. 
285 There are in Milton several Words of his own Coining. 
1858 Doran Crt. Fools 96 The coining of bitter jests. 

3. attrib. and Comd,, as coining-horse, -trorts, 
-Press, -stamps. 

1szg W. Frankeveyn in Fiddes Wofsey (1726) . 168 We 
must have many moo coyning yrons. 1688 Loud, Guz. No. 
2352/4 One Valentine Cogswell had set up a Coining-Press. 
fbid. No. 2366/4 Three pair of Coyning Stamps. 1824 R. 
Stuart //ist. Steam Engine 187 Constructing coining ap- 
paratus for the Peruvian mint. 188 Mackintosu ///s¢, 
Crvitiz. Scotl, V1. xix. 337 They came to the Coining-house 
and gave security. 

+Coining, v4/. sb.2 Arch. In § coyning. 
Another form of QuoINING, corner-work. 

1430 LypG. Chrou. Tray tt. xi, ‘The ryche coyning, the 
lusty tablementes. 

Coining, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nG*.] That 
eoins (/7f. and fig. ; sce the verb). 

1629 Massincer /'icture u. ii, Some, . whose coining heads 
Are the mints of all new fashions. 1796-7 tr. Aeysler's 
Trav, (1760) 1V. 383 The coining cities have struck medals. 

Coinless (koi‘nlés), a. [f. Coin sd. + -LEss.] 
Without cotn, moneyless, penniless. 

1614 T. Freeman Rudbbe & Gt. Cast Cb, I know some 
sillee lads, coinelesse euer. 1820 Compe Dr. Syntax, 
Consol. vii, Homage you deem’d due From coinless bards 
to men like you. 1887 Biriwinghan Just, Mag. 7 Sept., 
The coinless curiosity of the street arab. 

Co-inmate: sce Co-. 

Coinonomie (koinonginik), a. zoncewd. [FE 
Gr, koavd-s common + -vopix-ds pertaining to man- 
agement: cf. economic.) Of combined manage- 
ment or enterprise. 

1862 Burton Sh. //unter 224 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth .. be- 
came an age of associative or coinonomic developinent. 

Coinoun, var. Congoun Oés., coward, eaitiff. 

+ Cojinquinate, v. Obs. [ad. L. cornguiniat- 
pple. stem of cozsgzindre to defile all over, f co- 
together (with intensive force) + rrzguindre to defile. 
Cf. F. cotngziner (in Cotgr.).] ¢rans. To soil all 
over, pollute, defile. 74. and fg. 

a1§28 SkeLtton Col, Cloute 705 Suche maner of sysma- 
tykes And halfe heretykes .. That wolde coinquinate, 
That wolde containinate .. The Church‘s hygh estates. 
1604 Parsons 3 Conversious i. xviii. 403 Vhat the reader's 
mynd must remayne heere poysoned, and coinquinated 
with these dregs sett before him. 1652 Gaune Magastrou. 
179 Their very speculations are expressly coinquinated with 
much in all these. 

+Co.inquina‘tion. Ods. [ad. late 1. corn- 
guindtion-em, n. of action, f. covnguindre sec prec.). 
Ci. F. cotngination in Cotgr.).] Complete pol- 
lution, defilement. 

1562 Bate Afol. 128 He calleth marryage . . a coinquyna- 
cion, a defeccyon from Christ. 1582 N. ‘I’, (Rhem.) 2 /'eter 
ii. 13 Coinquinations and spottes..in their feasiings rioting 
with you. 16313 J. Davis /tanegyr. Verses in Coryat's Cru. 
dities, Untill I make a second Inundation ‘Io wash thy 
purest fames Coinquination, 1624 D.nciv Birth of Lerestes 
xxi. 93 Bread of coinquination offered vpon the Altar. 


intr, 


COISTERED. 


Co-inspire : sce Co-. 

+ Co.instanta'nean, 2. Obs. rare. =next. 

3652 Urqunart Jezel Wks. (1834) 248 With the coin- 
stantanean swiftness of hand and foot gave him ce fre 
Jeriuc a terrible slap on the breast. 

Coinstantaneous (ko,instanté'n/as), a. [sec 
Co- 2.] Occurring, taking place, or existing at 
the same instant; exactly simultancons. 

1768 74 ‘Tucker /.f. Nat. (1852) 1. 503 His acting and 
His complete knowledge of the manner most expedient to 
be followed in acting are co-instantancous. 1794 G. AbAMs 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. v. 188 Which of these is first we 
cannot say, for they seem co-instantancous. 1823 [ann 
Elia Ser, t. xxi. (1860) 166 A pun, and its recognitory laugh, 
must be co-instantaneous. 1860 Patmonn Aagel in //, in. 
Faithful for ver 228 blinding flash, And close, co-in- 
stantaneous crash. 

Ilence Coinstantane ‘ity, Coinstanta neously 
atz., Coinstanta neousness. 

1807 Soutuny /spriclla’s Lett. (1814) II]. 127 Coinstan- 
taneously. 1809-10 Coteripce Ss ricud (ed. 3) IL. 251 
‘They started up. .like men out of an ambush. .so co-instan- 
taneously did they all obey the summons. 1818 — Lif, 
Avent. (1847) 1. 222 The co-instantaneity of the plan and the 
execution, 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. ix. (1873) 202 Some- 
times all moved together coinstantaneously. 1848 Hasip- 
pen Baimpt, Lect. (ed. 3) 124 Notions of... priority and 
posteriority, co-instantancousness, consecutiveness. 

Coint(e, obs. form of QuaInt. 

Cointense (kointens), a. [sec Co- 2.] Con- 
joincd or cqual in intensity. Ilence Cointe-nsion, 
Cointe'nsity (sce quots.). 

185s H. Spencer /' ruc. Psychol. 117 note, Untension being 
synonymous with Intensity, cointension will be synony- 
mous with cointensity. 1872 /érd. IL. vi, xx. 266 If their 
intensities are equal, they must be called cointense. /d/d. 
II. 26: The relations of Cointension and Non-Cointension. 

Co-inter, -interest, -intersecting, -in- 
throne: see Co-.. 

|| Cointi‘se. arch. [a ME. (=the OF.) form 
of QuaINTISE, ‘quaint device, ingenious ornament’, 
appropriated to a special sense by modern writers 
on ancient costume, historical novelists, ctc. (Some 
Dicts. have an erroneous form corsfotse.‘] 

An elegant or fanciful dress, symbolical or orna- 
mental apparel ; esp. the pendant scarf worm on 
ladics’ head-dresses, and also afhxed to the jousting- 
helmets of knights, as a‘ favour’. Sce QUAINTISE. 

3834 Puancné Brit, Costunte 93 This latter is called a 
quintis or cointise, a name given to a peculiarly fashioned 
gown or tunic of that day. /és:/. 94 ‘The scarf afterwards 
worn round the crest of the helmet was called a cointise. 
1843 James /osest Days (1847) 181 The beautiful scarfs, 
called cointises, then lately: introduced. 

Cointree, obs. form of Coventry. 

a a Drayton Ballad of Dowsabel, His breech of Coin- 
tree blue. : 

Co-inventor, -islander: see Co-. 

Coinye, -zie, var. of CuNYE Se., coin. 

Coir (koies). Forms: 6 cayro, 7 cairo, cair, 
$ cayr, cayar; 7-9 coire, § coyr e, 9 koir, coier, 
8- coir. f[ad. Malayalam Adyar cord, f. kdyarn 
to be twisted (Yulc). In earlier forms, a. I’x. 
cairo (in Correa 1510), coyro (Barbosa 1516).] 

The prepared fibre of the husk of the coco-nnt, 
used for making ropes, cordage, matting, ete. 
Originally, the thread or cordage made of this fibre. 

1582 N. Licuerietn tr. Castaueda's Cong, E. ind. 14, The 
Moores which trade to Sofala in great ships, that haue no 
decks nor nailes, but are sowed with Cayro. 1599 Hakiuyt 
Voy, 11.1. 251 A certaine shippe made of boordes, and sowed 
together with cayro, which is threede made of the huske 
of Cocoes, 1625 Purcuas Prlerints u. 1778 side-uote, The 
uttermost is hairie, and of it they make Cairo that is all their 
Cables and Ropes. 1697 [see b] Corre. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Churchill) I11. 573/2 Cayr (of which they make Cables and 
Ropes). 1727 A. Hamitton ewe Ace. £. Jad. 1, xxiv. 296 
Of the Rind of the Nut they make Cayar, which are the 
Fibres of the Cask that environs the Nut spun fit to make 
Cordage and Cables for Shipping. 1779 Forrest boy. NV. 
Guiner 67 The coco nut tree produces coir. 13844 //u// 
Dock Act 121 Coir, rough, press packed, per ton, 6:/, 1860 
‘Tennent Ceyfon 11. ii, 127 The best coir 1s made from the 
unripe nuts. " 

b. altrtb., as cotr-cable, -filire, -rope, yarn. 

1697 PAiL Trans. X1X. 430 ere you will find the Arack 
Drink, the Coire Cabels, the Bread Fruit. 169 Damritk 
Moy. (1698) I. x. 295 These are called Coire Cables: they 
will last very esi 1698 Fryer Acc. #. Judia §& P. 121 
tYule) They [the Surat people} have. .Cair-yarn made of the 
Cocoe for cordage. 1759 Loud, Alag. XXVIIL. 604 Their 
coyr-ropes made of the fibres of cocoa nnt husks. 1816 
‘Quiz! Grand Master vii. 190 Goulaub, sans ceremony, sal 
Upon a piece of koir mat. 1875 brprory Satlor's /ocket 
Ak. x. (ed. 2) 360 Coir rope is equal in strengih to hempen 
rope of the same size, and is but two-thirds the weight. 

ois, Se. f. Cosk v. Ods., to barter. 

+Coise, ?s5é. Ods. [Etymology and meaning 
uncertain. } ; 

(Mitzner explains oely woman, monster’, comparing 
caisy; Halliwell says: =* body’; Pauli: ‘ mistress’. 

1393 Gower Conf. I, 100 And prively withoute noise He 
hringeth this foule great coise To his castell in suche 2 wise 
‘That no man might her shape avise. ; 

Coist, obs. f. QurEsT, wood-pigeonr; Sc. f. of 
Coast, Cust, 

+ Coistered, ffi. a. Obs. 


Nares suggests ‘coiled up into a small compass’; IIalli- 
well, ‘inconvenienced *. 


COISTREL. 


1604 Marston, etc. AYalcoutent v. i. Wks. (1856), I could 
have carried alady up and down at arines length, on a 
platter; and I can tell you there were those at that time 
who, to trie the strength of a mans backe and his arme, 
would be coisterd, 

Coistrel. Obs. or arch. Also 6 coystrel 1, 
coisterel, 6-7 coystril(l, § coistril. [A variant 
of CusTREL q.v. (An interchange of z# and o7 in 
words from Fr. is frequent.)] 

1. A groom, or servant in charge of the horses of 
a knight. 

1577 HotinsHED Chron. II. 429 A knight with his esquire, 
and coistrell with his two horsses. — Hist. Scozl. (1586) 
II. 89 Such coisterels and other as remained with the Scotish 
cariage, seeing the discomfiture of their aduersaries, ran 
foorth and pursued them into those marishes. 1825 ScoTT 
Betrothed xviii, Norcan you fly from your standard without 
such infamy as even coistrels or groomsareunwillingto incur. 

b. =Lad. (Cf. Groom.) 

1688 Miece Fr. Dict., Coistrel, a young Lad, wx jeune 
Gargon. 

2. Used as a term of reproach or contempt: 
Knave, base fellow, low varlet. 

1581 B. Ricne Farewell Dij, Her Chastitie assailed by 
suche a simple coisterell. 1g91 7voud. Raigne K. Fohn 
(1611) 28 Sham’st thou not coystrell, loathsome dunghill 
swad, To grace thy carkasse with an ornament. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev, Man in Hum. iw. ii, You whorson, bragging 
Coystrilt 160r SHaxs. Tae. NV. 1. iii. 43 He’s a Coward 
and a Coystrill that will not drinke to my Neece. 1783 
Ainsworta Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, A cotstril .. Ale¢. homo 
timidus. 

attrib, 1588 Fraunce Lawéers Log. Ded., The swarming 
rabble of our coystrell curates. 

Coistrell, obs. form of KESTREL. 

Coisy, ? obs. form of QuEASY. 

1s.. in Hartshorne A/e¢y, 7. (1829) 118 (MAtz.) In steide 
off sturgeon and lamprons, He draweth up ..Codlyng, 
cungur, and suche coisy [Hazl. £. P. P. I. 3 queyse] fisshe. 

+Coit. Oss. [ad. L. cozl-us going together, 
coition, f. co-2ve to go together. Cf. F. cozt (16th 
c. in Littré).] =Corrion 2. 

1671 Phil, Trans. VI. 2255 If from the coit of these Ani- 
mals.. Animals should be born. 1745 J. Parsons Lec?. 
Muse. Alotion iii. 78 From the Coit that produced the 
Fecundation. 1766 Amory Buzcle (1776) I11. 62. 

Coit, coite, obs. ff. Quoir; Sc. f. Coat, Quor. 

Coital (kéwital). [f. Corr-us+-au.] Relating 
to coitus (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

+ Corte, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. coit-, ppl. stem 
of coire (see above).] To come together, unite. 

1578 Banister “Hist, Afan 1. 32 The which, after,..do coite 
and ioyne together in one, the greatest of all the Nerues in 
the body. /éid. v. 76. 

Coition (koj:fen). [ad. L. coztien-em going 
or coming together, n. of action, f. coz¢-, ppl. stem 
of co-ive to go together.] 

+1. Going or coming together; meeting; uniting., 

1541 R. Copranpn Galyen's Terapeutyke 2Ciij, That 
whiche letteth the coition and coalescence. 1615 Crooke 
Body of Alan 695 Coition I meane or conjunction of the 
ayre, 1656 Brount Glossogr., Coitioz, an assembly, con- 
federacy or commotion. 1691 Sir P. Kine Worship Prim. 
Ch. u. (1712) 12 The tongue .. sounds or speaks through 
the knocking or coition of the Lips. 

+b. ‘A mutual tendency of bodies toward one 


another, as of the iron and loadstone’ (Bailey) . 

1613 M. Riptey Magn. Bodies 79 Where the coition .. is 
most strong. 1638 Witkins New MWorld xiv. (1707) 118 
Gravity..’Tis such a..mutual desire of union, whereby con- 
densed Bodies .. do naturally apply themselves one to an- 
other by attraction or coition, 1662 in Pkexi.c 11. 514 The 
Antients knew no more of the Loadstone than its Coition, 
which they improperly call’d Attraction. 

+c. ‘Conjunction’ of the planets. Ods. 

1678 Puittirs s.v., Coition of the Moon is when the Moon 
is in the same sign and degree with the Sun. 1761 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy, Slawkenbergins’ Tale, Five planets were in 
coition all at once with Scorpio. 

2. Sexual conjunction, copulation. [so late L. 
coitio, class, L. coiéus. | 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 51. 1643 Sir T, Browne 
Relig. Aled, 1. (1656) $9, I could be content... that there 
were any way to perpetuate the world without this triviall 
and vulgar way of coition. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. in. 
376. 170r Grew Cosm, Sacr. (J.), He is not made pro- 
ductive of his kind, but by coition with a female. 1826 
Kirsy & Sp. Exzoomol, (1828) 1V. xlii. 153 Coition and im- 
pregnation were not simultaneous. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol, 115. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1649 Mitton Evkon, xi. (1851) 427 To affirme.. that the 
Parlament, which is his Mother, can neither conceive or 
bring forth any autoritative Act without his Masculine 
coition. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. /(1655) 9. 1674 Petty 
Dufpl. Proportion 131, 1 might suppose that Atoms are also 
Male and Female .. and that the above-named Byasses are 
the Points of Coition. 

+ Coiture. Ods. [f. L. type *coz¢itva, f. cozt- : 
see Coirion, and -uRE.] 

1. A coming or meeting togcthcr, conjunction. 

1578 Banister //ist, Max v. 83 This elegant coiture of the 
braunches is made like halfe a circle. 1601 R. Douman tr, 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1618) 849 The greene Emer- 
aud..somctimes happeneth to breake euen in the act of 
coiture, 

2. =CoirTion 2. 

1574 Newton Health Mag. 72 Daungers which much 
coiture and carnalitie bringeth. 1615 G. Sanpys 7raz, 11. 
zo2 This [date] tree..doth not fructifie, but hy coiture. 
1646 G, Daniet Poems Wks. 1878 I. 89 To see that pure 
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fete fall, a prostitute; And Coiture of Ruffians, cause her 
rulte. 

|| Coitus (kowites). [L.; see Coirr.} =Coirion 
2 (in scientific writers, who also use the L. phrase 
2# c¢itzt=in coition). 

1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. vin. iv. 402 The Female 7x 
Cottu. 1855 RamspotHam Odstetr. Jed. 61 On the 7th 
day from coitus. 

Coiziar, var. Coz1eR Ods., cobbler, patcher. 

+ Cojoin, obs. variant of Consoin v. 

15go ‘T. Watson Zglogue on Walsinghant Poems (Arb.) 
173 Yet all in one coioind doe all excell. 1611 Saks. 
Wat. T. 1. ii. 143 Then ’tis very credent, Thou may’st co- 
ioyne with something. 

Co-judge, -justiciar: see Co- 3 b. 

Cojuror. [see Co- 3¢.] One who takes an 
oath along with, or in confirmation of, another. 

1735 M. Suetton tr. Wotton's Short View Hickes' Thes. 
59 (1.) The solemn form of oaths: of a compurgator, or co- 
juror, The form of this oath is this: ‘1 swear by God, 
that the oath which N. swore was honest and true’, 1865 
Nicuots Srittox I], 336 It has been tried in full county by 
the oath of the tenant with two cojurors. 

Cok-, for words formerly so spelt, see Coc-, 
Cock-, 

Cokar, cokar-nut: see Coco. 

Coke (kak), sb. Also 7-9 coak, 8 coake, 
cowke. [Known only from the 17th c., when 
classed by Ray asa North-country word. Possibly 
the same as the northern Conk sé. (also spelt coe) 
a core, coke being viewed as the hard core of the 
coal left after other parts have been consumed. 
The early use of the word as an individual name 
with pl. coaks, cokes, would agree with this. 
(Thence also mod.F. coke pl. cokes.) Cf. for both 
sense and form, the following, which appears to 
combine the senses of core and cinder. 

1878 Cumbrid, Gloss. (E. D. S.), Cowk, the core. 
badly burnt lime, it’s nought but cowks.’] 

1. The solid sub:tance left after mineral coal has 
been deprived by dry distillation of its volatile 
constituents, being a formof carbon of more compact 
texture, but with more impurities, than the char- 
coal obtained by a similar process from wood. 

+a. with a and plural. Obs. 

1679 PLot Staffordsh. (1686) 128 The coal thus prepared 
[by charring] they call coaks. 1785 7vans. R. Soc. Edin. 
(1788) I. 241 That species of coal.. burns like coaks, without 
flame or smoak. 1795 J. Aixin Alanchester 314 Beds of 
cokes or cinders have been discovered. 

b. as a substance: no plural. 

1669 Wor.incE Syst, Agric, (1681) 323 Coke is Pit-coal or 
Sea-coal burned or converted into the nature of Charcoal. 
1674 Ray WV. C. Words, Coke, Pit-coal or Sea-cole charred: 
It is now become a word of general use. 1729 Martyn in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 32 Some Cowke (or Cinders of Pit- 
coal). 1782 Specif. L/. H. Conway's Patent No. 1310 Coal.. 
not wasted or consumed, but turned intoa useful cinder, gene- 
rally called coake. 1787 Forpyce in PAi/. Trans. LX XVII. 
312 Coak, or pit-coal charred, that is, burnt till no smoak 
arises. 1854 Ronacps & Ricnarpson Chem. Technol, (ed. 2) 
I. 104 Coals may be subdivided with reference to the pro- 
duction of coke into. .the coking and non-coking. | 

2. attrib. and Comd., as coke- like adj.; coke- 
crusher, furnace, -miner, -oven; coke-tower, a 
high tower filled with coke, used as a condenser, 
in the manufacture of hydrochloric acid. 

1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sci. & Art II. 565 Prepared 
with coke-fuel. 1871 Tynpatt Fragm, Sci. (ed. 6) 1. ii. 48 
The images of the two coke points. 1884 Pad/ Afall G. 25 
Jan. 3/2 The coke-miners at Connellsville, Pensylvania. 

Coke (kouk), v.  [f. CokE sé.] 

1. ¢rans. To convert (coal) into coke. 

1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 304 The heat..appears to have 
.. coaked beds of coal. a1845 Hoop Ode to R. Wilson. 
Poor Nature..is stoked, coked, smoked, and almost choked, 
1884 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Mar. 203/1 Two days are suffi- 
cient to ‘coke’ the coal. 

b. Erroneously said of wood. 

1816 Scott Axéig. xviii, The furnace in which the wood 
was deposited in order to its being coked or charred. 

2. inir. (for ref.) Of coal: To turn into coke. 

1884 E. Incersotr in //arfer’s Afag. May 876/1 It will 
not coke, 

Coke, obs. form of Cocx, CoLk, Cook. 

Coke, Colker, dial. f. CaLK, CALKER. 

Cokedril(1, -odrill, obs. f. Crocopi.e. 

+ Coker. Obs. slang. =CAULKER 4. 

c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Coker, a Lye. 
Vew Cant. Dict. 

Coker, obs. form of Cockrr, Coco. 

+Cokes. Ods. Forms: 6-7 cokes, coaks, 
coxe, 7 cox, coax. [Origin obscure: possibly 
related to cockenay, CocKNEY, and its cognates.] 
A silly fellow, fool, ninny; a simpleton, one casily 
‘taken in’. ; aa 

1567 Drant /forace Epist. xvii. F ij, Aristippus .. the 
sharpe Diogenes deryded in his kinde Thou art iqd. he)a 
common cokes. 1568 1. Howerr Newe Sonets (1879) 151 He 
is a cokes, and worthy strokes, whose wife the Breeches 
beare. 1575 J. Stitt Gamm. Gurton v. ii, Ile showeth 
himself herein. .so very a coxe The cat was not so madly 
alured bythe foxe. 1611 Coter., Gulmiz, a noddie, ninnie, 
coxe, ideot. 1616 Braum. & FL. Wit at Sev, Weapons i. 
i, Go, you're a hrainless cox [7.7 coax], a toy, a Fop. 1628 
Forp Lover's Afcl. w. ii, A kind of Cokes, which is, as the | 
learned term it, an ass, a puppy, etc. 1636 Lyty Luphues | 


*Tt’s 


1725 in 


COLA. 


Evj, I brought thee vp like a Cokes [ed. 1581 has cockney], 
and thou hast handled me like a Cockscombe. ¢ 1690 LB. E, 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Cokes, the Fool in the Play, or Bartho- 
lomew- Fair. 

Cokes, obs. form of Coax. 

Coke-stole, var. of Cuck-sTooLt Ods. 

Coket, obs. f. Cocker. 

+ Coke-upon-Littleton. 0O%s. [From the 
celebrated legal text-book, the commentary upon 
Littleton by Sir Edward Coke.] Cant name of a 
mixed drink. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brewer w. (ed. 2) 289 Call it Old- 
boy Stout, or Nog, and when mixed Coke upon Littleton. 
1743 in Ltoxianua iv. 70 Warming a little negus or sipping 
‘Coke upon Littleton’, z. e. tent and brandy. 

Cokewold, Cokil.le, obs. ff. CuckoLp, CocKLe. 

+ Cokin. Oés. [a. F. coguin.] Rogue, rascal. 

1330 Arth. §& Alert. 6381 Quath Arthour, thou hetheu 
Cokin, Wende to the deuel Apolin! 

Coking (kdkin), v4/. sb. [f. Coxe v. + -1nG 1] 
The converting of coal into coke. Also a//rzb, and 
Comb., as coking coal, oven, process, coking-kiln. 

1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1.1.11. iii.177 Pitcoal 
is reduced to.. charcoal, by an operation called cokeing. 
1806 Martin in P/7l. Trans. XCVI. 344 The strata of coal 
..are of a cokeing quality. 1867 W. W. Smytn Coal ¢ 
Coal-mining 50 The quality is also inferior for .. coking. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 885 First-rate coking coals can be 
procured only from certain districts. 

Co-king : see Co-. 

+ Cokir-nose. Os. rare. [?f. Cocker v.] 
Meaning doubtful: in quot. applied to hermits. 

1460 Test. }V. Thorpe, These cokir noses are suffered to 
live in pride and bypocrisy, and to defoul themselves both 
bodily and ghostly. 

Cokk., older spelling of Cock- q. v. 

Cokkowe, cokow, obs. ff. Cuckoo. 

Cokold(e, cokwalde, obs. ff. CucKo.p. 

+ Cokyr-mete, Ods. In the Promp. Parv. ex 
plained as ‘ mud, mire, filth’. 

But cf. the annexed quots. for cokerynge mete, cokkyrs. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cokyrmete, cenzm, lutum. Lbicd. 
86 Cookerynge mete, cavificio [read -fotio]. a1483 Liber 
Niger Edw. 1V in Hoiuseh. Ord. (1790)76 He ought, by the 
statutes, to have noe fee .. but droppinges and spyllinges 3 
but the cokkyrs and the lees. 


+ Cokysse. Ods. = Cookess, female cook. 

14.. A/S. Laud 416 f. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. 

|| Col (kol). [Fr., Pr. and Gallo-Romanic co/:—L. 
collum neck, used of Parnassus by Statius, =7ug22 ; 
so, obs. It. co//o ‘ altura, giogo’ (Della Crusca). 

Cf. the corresp. north. Eng. Hatse, Aause lit. ‘neck’, 
and Ger. joch yoke, jugum. From an early date the local 
col has been rendered in med. Lat. charters, etc,, by codli's 
‘hill’, as well as by cod/zm; and in the Italianizing of Pied- 


montese names, co//e is now substituted, as in Colle di 
Yenda for the local Col de Tenda, Pr. lou céu de Tendo.) 


A marked depression in the summit-line of a 
mountain chain, generally affording a pass from 
one slope to the other. A word belonging to 
the Romanic dialects of the Alps, which Alpine 


climbers and geologists have used of other regions, 

1853 Tu. Ross Huméboldt’s Trav. 111. xxxii. 291 z0¢te, The 
Cols or passes indicate the minimum of the height to which 
the ridge of the mountains lowers in a particular country. 
1855 J. D. Forses Tour Alt, Blanc viii. go It is five hours 
walk to the col. 1873 Geikie Gt. [ce Age xiii. 174 The de- 
nudation, or wearing away, of the col between two valleys. 

Hence Col v. sonce-zwit. (see quot.) 

1884 Sa/. Rev. 8 Mar. 311 Mountains. .have been ‘colled’ 
(a term of art; the verb signifying to go up one side and 
down another), 1890 Daily News 5 Mar. 5/2 ‘To do the 
Steinmannspitz..or col the dear old Darnennadel.’ 


Col, obs. f. Coat, CoLE, Cooi; also, an apothe- 
cary's abbreviation for COLIANDER. 

Col-, assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before /; not used in the earliest L., which had 
con-, but afterwards regular, and so in modem 
Romanic and Eng., as L. conloguium, colloguium, 
CoLioguy. For the general signification, see Com-. 

As in the case of the parallel forms com- and 
con-, Latin words in co//- were in Pr., Sp., OFr., 
and early ME., reduced to cg/-, as in L. collecta, 
OF. colette, ME. colet ; so colacion, colege. With 
the revival of learning this was altered back to col/- ; 
but only one / is sonuded, and the unaccented 
syllable is apt to remain (ko-) or (kd-); as, how- 
ever, there is usually an effort to show the effect of 
the / upon the vowel, when rhetorical or distinctive 
stress is ptt on the first syllable, we hcre use the 
symbolization kgl-, implying that the full kgl- may 
be developed under stress. 

| Cola (kowla). Alsokola. [Xo/a, Xolla, Goora, 
in Negro langs. of W. Africa.] A genus of trees, 
N.O. Sverculiacer, natives of western tropical 
Africa ; esp. C. acuminata, which has been intro- 
duced into the West Indies and Brazil; its seed 
called cola-nut or cola-seed, about the size of a 
chestnut, brownish, and bitter, is largely used for 
chewing as a condiment and digestive. 

1795 Ace. Sterva Leone 240 Cola is a famous fruit, higbly 


CO-LABOURER. 


esteemed by the natives, to which they attribute the same 
virtues as to Peruvian bark. 1830 LinpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
30 The Kola spoken of by African travellers, which, when 
chewed or sucked, renders the flavour of water, even if half 
putrid, agreeable. 1866 7’reas. Lot. s.v., The practice of 
eating Cola extending as far as Fezzan and ‘I'ripoli. 1882 
J.Sautu Leonomie Plants 127 Vhe fruit is a follicle con- 
taining several nut-like seeds, which are called Cola or 
Goora Nuts. 1883.4 A/ecdical Ann. 16/1 Cola nuts .. are a 
perfect antidote to alcohol. 

Cola, pl. of Coton. 

Cola-: sce also CoLLa-. 


Co-la‘bourer. [Co-3b.] Fellow-labourer. 

1859 Sat, Rev. VIII. 536/2 The movement..which was 
headed by Wilberforce and his co-labourers. 1872 Proctor 
Ess. Astron, ix. 126 Prof. Adams was anticipated .. by 
Leverrier, his co-labourer of old. 

Colady, colede, corrupt form of Corropy. 

Colage, obs. f. CoLLEGE. 

Colambor, var. of CALAMBOUR, aloes-wood. 

1687 Septey Sellamira 1. Wks. 1722 11. 97 Her Petticoat 
of the new rich Indian Stuff, her Fan Colambor. 


+tColament. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. *cofd- 
mentl-um. {, colare to strain, filter (see COLATE).] 
Product of straining or filtration. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psend, Ef. 1.1. 54 Chrystall ..is a 
minerall body. .made ofa lentous colamentof earth, drawne 
from the most pure and limpid juyce therof. 

Colander, cullender (kz léndo1). Forms: 
5 colonur, colyndore, 6 colendre, collandar, 6-7 
colender, 7 collander, colinder, 7-8 -endar, 6- 
-ander. Also 6 cullyandre, -inder, 6-8 -ander, 
8 -endar, 7— -ender. [Akin to the equivalent 


med.L. colatorium, f. cold-re, coldt-us to strain (see 
-oniluM). Cf. It. colalojo (=colalorio), F. couloir, 
couloire; also Sp, colador (:—-L. colator-em), The 
form of the Eng. word appears to be due to some 
perversion ; but its exact history is obscure.] 

1. A vessel, usually of metal, closely perforated 
at the bottom with small holes, and used as a 
sieve or strainer in cookery. 

a. ¢1450 Cookery Bks. 113 Bray hit .. drawe it thorw a 
colonur. 14.. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 574 Colatortum, a 
Colyndore, 1530 Parser. 207/1 Colendre to strayne with, 
couleresse. 1626 G. Sanvys Ovid's Afet. xu. 248 Ltke 
curds through wickar squeasd; or iuces crusht ‘Through 
draining colendars. 1672 Evetyn J/em. (1857) II]. 81 In 
the late war, his own ship was pierced like a colander. 
1697 Drrven Virg. Georg. 1. 328 First an Osier Colendar 
provide Of Twigs thick wrought. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 
2) II. 369 They carry water to a vessel which is full of holes 
*in a similarly holey colander, 

B. 1559 F72tls & Jv. N.C. (1835) 181 One cullyandre 1s. 
1 Fleminc Georg, Virg. u. 26 The cullinders or strayners 
of the presses [Georg. ii. 242 cola prelorum). 1615 Marx- 
HAM Eng. //ouse-w. (1660) 80 Put them [oysters] into a 
Cullander, and let all the moysture run from them, 1769 
Mrs. Rarratp Zug. Housek. (1778) 11 Strain it through a 
cullendar. 1796 Mrs. GLasse Covkery vi. 93 Take some 
crumbs of bread rubbed through a fine cullender. 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 261 Gridirons, cullenders, dripping-pans, 

2. dransf. and fig. 

1603 Hoitann Plutarch’s Mor, 223 (R.) Many men do let 
their fortunes run (as it were' through a colander or strainer, 
wherein the worst stick and remaine in the way behind, 
whiles the betier do passe and run out, 1713 Deriam 
Phys. Theol. 1v, 201 After it hath been strained through 
those curious Colanders, the Lacteal Veins. 1839 T. Hook 
Gurney Married 193 Do you suppose such a story could be 
shaken in a family colander without running through? 

3. A similar vessel used in the casting of shot. 

1875 Ure Diet. Arts I11. 79 The cullenders are hollow 
hemispheres of sheet-iron, about ro inches in diameter, 
perforated with holes, which should be perfectly round and 
free from burs. 1879 G. GtapsTone in Cassel/s Techn. 
Educ. \V. 50/1 The perforated frames, or cullenders, 
through which the molten metal has to pass. 

4. Comb. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Meeh., Colander-shovel, one of wire 
open-work, for shoveling salt crystals out of the evaporatirfig- 
pan, 

Colander, cullender, v. [f. the sb.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo pass through a colander, to strain. 


Also fig. 

1887 Fior. Cappy Thro’ Fields w. Linnaeus 1. 128 Why 
= there no Boswell at bis elbow to colander his best for 
us 

2. To perforate with a number of holes, to riddle. 

1715 tr. Panctrollus’ Rerun Mem. 1. w. ii. 148 They 
wore Linen Stockings, cullender’d, as it were, with Holes at 
bottom. 1862 Life Sir R. Wilson 1. ii. 77 Three dropped 
quite colandered with balls. 

Colander, var. of CoLiaNpER Oés., coriander. 

Colaphie (kolefik), @. nonce-wwd. [f. Gr. 
xoAag-os (see next) +-Ic.] Of or pertaining to a 
blow or bulfet. 

1837 Blackw. Mag. XLII. 234 To administer some slight 
celaphic castigations to the ear of the culprit. 

+ Co'laphize, v. Oés. In 6 corrupted to col- 
pheg, colfeke. [a. OF. colaphise-r, -izer, ad. late 
L, colaphizire, ad, Gr. xodapifew to buffet, cuff, 
f. nédapos a blow, buffet.] To buffet or enff. 

€1450 Mirour Saluacioun 118 How Christis visage hidde 
was..scorned & colaphizid. 1483 Caxton Cafo I v, Saynte 

Powle..was colaphysed and bete by the aungelle Sathanas, 

1571 R. Epwarps Damon & P. in Dedsley (1780) 1. 209 
Away, acknapes, els I wyll colpheg you by and by [//az- 
titt’s ed, has col'phise}. 1577 T. Ricttarps Wisogonus im. 

1, Ile colfeke him my selfe forte, come onte what will. 1656 
Biount Glossagr., Colaphize, to buffet or beat with the fist. 
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Colarin (kylarin). Arch. [¥.] =Cotaniyo, 
1727-51 Cusmpers Cyel., Colarin in architecture, the 
little frise of the capital of the Doric column; placed be- 
tween the astragal, and the annulets.. Colarin is also used 
for the orlo, or ring, a-top of the shaft of the column, next 
the capital; called also the cincture. 1731 in Baivey vol. II. 
+ Co'late, a. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. co/dt-us pa. 
ppl. of cd/dre to strain, filter.) Strained, clari- 
hed. 

1661 Lovect //ist. Anim, § Alin. 348 Syrup of dryed 
roses and colate horney. 

+ Co'late, v. Ods. [f. 1.. cd/dt-: see prec. and 
-ATE3,] To strain, pass through a straincr. 

1631 Jorven Nat. Bathes iti, (1669) 21 Fresh Springs 
colated from the Sea, through banks of sand. 
Colaterall, obs. form of CoLLATERAL. 
Cola‘tion. [sb. of action, f. L. co/ire to strain: 
see Co.ateé and -ation.] The action of straining 


or passing through a straincr. 

1612 WoonaLt Surg, Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Colation is the 
transmission of that which is humid thorow a strainer, 
that the liquor may be had separated from the dryer sub- 
stance. 1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 50 Modes of pre- 
paration ., as emollition, colation. 1678 in Prittirs; also 
in BaiLey, Jonson, and mod. Dicts., but app. Ofs. 

Co-la'titude. Astron. [sce Co- 4.] ‘The 
complement of the latitude, 2.2. the difference 
between it and go degrees. 

1790 Roy Trigon. Operation in Phil. Trans, XXX. 208 
Its latitude wtil be 51° 6’ 52” 8; and hence PR the co- 
latitude will be 38° 53’ 7.2. 1878 Lockyer Stargasing 
329 The altitude of the star in this case is its declination 
plus the co-latitude of the place. . 

+Co'latory. Os. [ad. med.L. colatorz-um, 
sce COLANDER. The Latin word has also been used 
in English, and Copland used the form collatores 
pl.J Anything which strains ; a strainer. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., Vhe holes of 
the eyes and the collatores of the nosethyrlles. 1543 
‘Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. iii. 4 Two holes, whyche ar 
called Colatories or Strayuers of the nastrelles. 1657 Péys. 
Dict., Colatorie, a streiner. 1671 SALMON Syvt. Aled. 469 
Colatortum is a Strainer. 1710 Artt. Apollo ll. Quarterly 
No. 1. 6/1 The Liver..is a Colatory of the Blood, 

Co'lature. ?0és. [a. F. colature or ad. late 
L. colatira, {. colare to strain.] 

1. The process of straining; colation. 

1657 Tomtinson Renoz’s Disp. 57 May be separated from 
them by colature. 1661 Lovett //ist. Anim. & Min, 426 
Colature through a handkercher. 1791 din, New Disp. 
too By colature through strainers of linen. 

2. The product ol straining ; ‘strainings’. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny xx xxi. II. 126 The bare colature 
of the decoction in water..purgeth most extremely. /d/d. 
Il. 143 The broth or collature of them [Lupines] being, etc. 
1611 Cotcr., Codature, a colature; the thing strained. 

3. A strainer, colatory. 

1548-77 Vicary Anat, v. (1888) 44 The superfluities of the 
brayne that commeth from the coletures of the Nose. 1675 
Evetyn Terra (1729) 15 So as the virtue thereof may be 
derived to it threuent a Colature of natural Earth. 

Colback = Caupack [the mod. Fr. form]. 

1870 tr. Erckmann-Chatrian's Waterloo 248 We saw 
nothing but cuirasses, colbacks, sabres. 

+ Colbertine. Ods. Also colbert-, colver- 
teen. ‘A kind of open lace with a square ground’, 
worn in 17th and 18th centuries. 

‘A lace resembling network, of the fabrick of Monsieur 
Colbert, Superintendent ofthe French King’s Manufactures’ 
(Fop's Dict. 1690). 

1685 Factious Citizen (Fairholt 1, 323) A narrow diminu- 
tive colverteen pinner that makes them look so saint-like. 
1690 Evetyn Alundus Malicbris 3'Vwice twelve-day smocks 
of Holland fine, With cambric sleeves, rich point to joyn, 
(For she despises colbertine. 1 
World v. i, A yard of yellow Colberteen. 1713 Swirr 
Cadenus § UV. 417 [She] Scarce knows what difference is 
between Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen, 1713 Guar- 
dian No. 151 A plain muslin head and ruffles, with colber- 
tine lace. a@1851 Joanna Baus Poems, To a Teapot, 
Through veiling folds of point or colberteen. 

Colcannon (‘kplkz‘nan). Also cale-, cole-. 
[f. CoLE cabbage; the rest is of uncertain meaning. 

(But itis said that vegetables such as spinach were formerly 
pounded with a cannon-ball.)] 

‘Potatoes and cabbage pounded together in a 
mortar and then stewed with butter. An Irish dish ’ 
(Grose 1785). 

1774(seein 1872], 1802 Mar. Epcewortut A/orad. T. (1816) 
1. x. 77 Forester. .dined like a philosopher upon colcannon. 
18972 Atheneum 20 Jan. 75/1 About 1774 Isaac Sparks, the 
Irish comedian, founded in Long Acre a ‘ Coleannon Club’ 
.. Colcannon, that Irish dish which, properly cooked, is a 
delicious mixture of cabbage and potatoes. 1880 in A nfrirm 
§ Down Gloss. 

+ Colease, obs. f. CoLocasta. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on [1usb. 1. 173 Savery, colcase, and 


cresses. . 
+Coleh. Obs. rare. [ef. Sp. colcha coverlet, 
counterpane. ] 


1512 Will of W. Willis (Sonterset Ho.), ij colchis of silk. 

Colchester (kéultfestar). A town of England, 
in Essex, famous for its oysters, called shortly 
Colchesters or Colchester natrues. 

¢ 1625 A/S. Bod. 30 fol. 14a, They [oysters] past for good 
plump colchesters. 1840 Hoop A‘i/mansegg xv, Like Col- 
chester native, born To its vinegar, only, and pepper. 


Colchic (kp lkik}, 2. [ad. L. Colchic-us.] Of 
Colchis: in several trivial names of plants. 


Conxcreve Way of 


COLD. 


1882 Garden 7 Jan. 3/2 The Colchic Laurel is the hardiest. 
Tbid, 18 Feb. t10/2 This new Colchic Bladder Nut 

Colchicia \kplkifia). [cf worphia, morphine.) 
==next. 

1860 Mayne Furfos. Lev. Colchicia, name given by 
Geiger and Ilasse, to an alkaloid, discovered by then in 
Colchicum. 1875 II. Woov 7heraf. (1879) 420 Colchicia is 
cighty to one hundred times strouger than the fresh corm. 

Colchicine (ky lkissu). [f. Covense-us + -INE.] 
Au organic alkaloid C,, H,, NO,, found in all parts 
of the Colchicum autumnale. 

1853 Pharmac. Frnt. XIN. 134 Codeine .. veratrine, 
emetine, colchicine. 1885 Darly News 15 Oct. 5.7 The 
charge. .of having poisoned his wife with colchicine. 

| Colchicum (kg lkikim, vulgarly kp lfikim). 
[1.5 a. Gr. wxoAyiedy meadow-saffron, neuter of 
kodxtxos Colehian, of Colchis, ancient name of a 
region cast of the Ulack Sea. The name had refer- 
ence to the potsonous arts of the legendary Medea 
of Colchis, in referenee to whom ‘ venena Colchica’ 
was a common phrase of the Roman writers.] 

1. Bot. A genus of liliaceous plants, the best 
known spccies of which C, aze/umnale, the Mcadow- 
saffron, is found wild in some parts of England, 

It blooms in autuinn with a light purplish mottled flower 
superficially resembling the crocus. ‘I'lre corms, seeds and 
flowers contain an aerid, stimulating, deleterious principle, 
on account of which they are used in medicine. 

1597 Grrarve //erbal 130 Medow Saffron or Colchicum, 
groweth..in the Ile Colchis, whereof it tooke his name. 1664 
Evetyn Aad. Hort, (1729) 211 You may stay till August or 
September e’er you take up..andreplant Colchicums, 1796 
H. Wunrer tr. St. Lterre’s Stud. Nat. ie ) Il, 31 Ex. 
terminate the bulbs of the colchica. 1876 fgeay Mat. 
Med, 386 Colchicum resembles a crocus tn appearance, but 
is known by its 6 stamens. 

attrib. 1868 Royce & Heapiann Aan. Mat. Ved. (ed. 5) 
676 Colchicum Root is used fresh and dry.  /6i¢. 677 Tinc- 
ture of Colchicum seed. 

2. A medicine containing the active principle cf 
this plant, used especially in gout and rheumatic 
affections. 

1791 Chambers’ Cycl. (ed. Rees) s.v., The medecinal vir- 
tues of coichicum. 1834 J. M. Goop Study Aled. (ed. 4) 
I]. 304 It is possible that the Colchicum may act by a 
specific power, etc. a1845 Syp. Saitu Afod. Chauees Wks, 
1859 II. 332/2 If 1 had the gout, there was no colchicum., 

Colchyte, cholchyte (kp lkait). [Also in 
mod.F., ad. Gr. yodxurgs (of Egyptian deriv. 
found in papyri (see Dindorf in Steph. Thesaurns, 
s.V.).] In Egyptian Antiquities, one whose busi- 
ness it was to provide the liturgical services, liba- 
tions, and prayers for the deceased. (Littré.) 

1878 Witkinson A/ann, Anc. Egypt ved. Birch) LIL. 449 
Colchyte or Ritual Reader. 1880 L. Wattace Ben-//ur 
¥. iii. 302 A colchyte presumed one day to speak to him. 

Colcothar (kg lkopa1). Also 7 -chotar, cotar, 
-kethor. [Soin F., Pg. and imed.L. (also cadcatar), 


Sp. colcotar, ad. Arab, \kils golyotdr (Pedro de 


Alcald, 1505), thought by Dozy to be a corrup- 
tion of Gr. xaAxavOos or xadxavOés CHALCANTH.] 

The brownish red peroxide of iron which remains 
in the retort after the distillation of sulphuric acid 
from iron sulphate. 

It is used in ntedicine, in the mechanical arts, and in a 
finely powdered form by jewellers under the name of rouge; 
also called Crocus Martis. 

1605 Timms Querseé, t. xiii. 53 The colchotar, or red feces 
which remayneth in the bottome, 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Psend. Ep.vt. xii. 337 Colcothar or vitriol burnt, though unto 
a rednesse containing the fixed salt, will make good Inke. 
1791 E., Darwtn Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 52 The precipitates of 
gold, and the colcothar of other red preparations of iron, 
are called tender colours. 1799 G. Smttu Laderat. 1 95 
Take red calcined vitriol, or colcothar of vitriol. 1832 ee 
Porter Porcelain & Gl, 209 The previously polished side is 
provided with a coating of red colcothar. 

b. Formerly applied to analogous compounds 
of other metals. 

161z Woonatt Surg, Mate Whs. (1653) 216 This Colkethcr 
is of two.. kinds, the one is from the feces of Aqua fortis, 
and the other from copperas, 1652 Frencu }orksh, Spa vi. 
62 The Colcothar..yields upon a refiners tast most pure 
Copper like to very gold. 1682tr. Wilds’ Rem. Med, Wks. 
Voc., Colcothar, dross of metals. 

+ Colcotharine, «. Ols. rare. 
-INE.] Of or pertaining to colcothar. 

1669 W. Simson //ydral. Chynt. 43 The Colcotarine parts, 
1670 — //ylrol, Ess. 35 A colcotarine body. 

Cold (kould , a. Forms: 1-3 cald, 3- cold, 
(3 coold.e, kold, gold, 6 coold, colld, 4-7 colde, 
6-7 could). Northern 3- cald, (3-5 kald, 4 
caald, 4-5 calde, 5 callde), 7— cauld, (9 caud, 
caad). Also 1 Sixon ceald, 2-4 Seuthern cheald, 
4cheld, chald. [OE. Anglian ca/i/ (WSax., ceahd?), 
corresp. to Olfris. and Osax. sald (MLG. £oh/, 
MD. colt, coutid-), 1G. kold, koold, kool, Du. koud, 
WEris. &éd, N¥ris. 4udd, sould, Satl. 46/7, Wang. 
Aol, Welig. &0i/, Elris. £047), OIG. chalt, alt 
(MHG., mod.G. £a//),ON. kald-r, Norw, kald, Sw. 
kall, Wa. kold), Goth. sald-s:—OTeut. *hakdo-s, 
originally a ppl. formation (corresponding to Gr. 
words in -rds, L. -2s) from OTeut. verb-stem £a/- 
to be cold, /rigére, cogn. with L. ge/- in gelu, 
gelidus, OSlav. golald ice. ME. and imod. cold is 


[f. pree + 
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in origin a midland form, from Anglian cad, later 
cald, whence also, with @ retained, Se. cazdd?, north 
Eng. cand, caad, the Sax. and Kentish cea/d sur- 
vived in the south to the 14th c. as CHEALD, cheld, 
chald. 


(The affinities of the various words belonging to this root 
are here exhibited for reference from their respective places. 

1. from stem #al/-: 1. simply: 1. vb. intr. kalan, £6, 
kalans: cf. ON. kala, OF. calan, whence ACALE 7. 2, sh, 
kal-t-z, OF. cele, cigle, Cutt; thence Cwite @., Cure v., 
Cuitcep, Cuitunc, Cuitry, Cuitiiness. 

n. with suffix -2: 3. adj. Aal-d-oz, OF. cald, ceald, Coin, 
Cautp, Cueacp. Thence 4. sb. Corp. 5.sb. kald-in-, OHG. 
chaltiin, Ger. kdlic, OF. cieldn, ME. t Cuetpe. 6. vb. 
intr. 4add-djan, OS. caldén, OHG. chaltén, OF. caldian, 
cealdian, to CoLp; thence vb. AcoLp. 

I}. from ablaut stem £6/-: 7. adj. £é/.nz, OE. cé¢ Coon, 
Cooty, Cootnxss ; and with transition tojo- inflexion, OHG. 
chuolt, Ger. ktihle. Thence 8. sb. Coot. 9. vh. intr. £d/éjan, 
OS. célén, OE. célian to Coot; thence vb. Acoot, adj. 
Acotb. ro. vb. trans. sédjan, OE. carlan, célan, to KEvE ; 
thence vb. t AxKeLE. 

Several other formations occur in the other langs. ON. 
and LG. have also a weak-grade stein Axld (:—gito’), 
whence ON, sb. kulids, LG. -killen (sik verkillen) from 
kuldjan, of this no derivatives occur in Eng.).] 

I. /iterally. 1, The proper adjective express- 
ing a well-known quality of the air or of other 
substances exciting one of the primary physical 
sensations, due to the abstraction of heat from the 
surface of the body: of a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the living human body. Ad- 
mitting degrees of intensity (co/der, coldest). 

a, of the atmosphere, and meteoric conditions. 

cg9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xviii. 18 Stodon.. xt gloedum 
fordon cald was and wearmdon hia, c 1000 Ags. Gosf. ibid., 
And wyrmdon hig, for pam hit was ceald. c1160 //et¢ou 
G. ibid., And wermdan hye, for-ban hit was cheald. @ 1300 
Cursor AI. 15910 (Cott.) Pe night it was ful caald. c 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 Wheder pe weder sall be calde or 
hate. c1440 Promp. Parv, 86 Coolde [1499 colde], frigtdis. 
1483 Cath, Angi. 51 A Calde plase, /rigidarinm. 1526 
Pilar. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 140 In the colde wynter and 
foule wether. 1576 FLemine Pasoplie Ep. 352 Without 
hoare frostes, without snowe, and such like colde meteors. 
16or Suaxs. A d/'s Well 1. i. 115 When Vertues steely bones 
Lookes bleake i’th cold wind. 1709 Appison Yatler No. 
2478 A cold Morning. 1774 Goipsm. Nat. H7st, (1776) 
VII. 161 In the cold regions of the north. 1816 J. Smitu 
Panorama Sct. & Art Vi. 59 Hf the winters and springs he 
dry, they are mostlycold. 1880 Geikie ’hys, Geog. V. Xxxi. 
349 Round the poles..the climates are coldest. 

b. of material substances which in their natural 
state communicate this sensation by contact. Often 
as a descriptive epithet of iron or stcel, as the 
material of a weapon. Hence, such combinations 
as rce-colt, key-colit, stone-cold, See these words, 

cx290 Lives Saints (1887) 183 So cold ase a ston, 1297 
R. Grove, (1724) 1 Welles swete and colde. 1576 FLreminG 
Panoplie Ep. 231 Blowe hot and colde breath out of one 
mouth. 1667 Mitton #. Z, x. 851 Outstretcht he lay, on 
the cold ground. 177: Smotrett /fxaph, Cl. (1796) II. 36 
‘Yo hazard a thrust of cold iron with his antagonist. 1795 
Macneite IWV7ll & Jean u. x, Wi’ the cauld ground for his 
bed. 1816 Scott Old Afort. xvi, Try him with the cold steel. 
1833 Marryat /’. Simple xxxiii, Others darted cold shot at us. 

¢. said of the human body when deprived of its 
animal heat; csp. of a dcad body, of death, the 
grave (mingling with b); hence sometimes = Cold 
in death, dead. 

1340 Cursor MM. 706 (Trin.) Pere mony modir son was 
colde. ¢1386 CuHaucer Avw?'s 7. 1920 Nowe in his colde 
graue. cx400 Desir. Troy 7303 Kild all to kold dethe. 
%4.. Turdale's Vis. 106 He lay cold dedde as any stan. 
c 1450 Guy Warw, (C.) 1149 When he sawe pe bodyescolde 
Of pe knyghtys. 1562 J. Hervwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
zo, f would ‘Thy toung were coold, 1602 Marston Aun- 
tonio’s Rev. i. iv, Knowing my fathers trunke scarce colde. 
1668 R. L’Estrancr Vis, Quev. (1708) 99 Solacing her self 
with her Gallant, before her Husband was thorough cold in 
the Mouth. 1670 Ast. Trans. V. 2027 The separated 
Heart of a Cold Animal. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 190 
? 6 The cold hand of the angel of death, 1805 Scotr Last 
Afinstr. un, xxi, Then Deloraine, in terror, took From the 
cold hand the Mighty Book. , 

d. said of light not accompanied by heat. 

1526 Pilyr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 186b, As the lyght of 
y® nyght, a colde and a bareyn lyght. 1859 Jerson Lirit- 
tany 1x. 139 Almost dazzled hy the moon's cold rays. 

2. Relatively without heat, of a low temperature ; 
not heated. Hence applied to metals and the like 
as worked in their natural state instead of when 
heated. The comparative colder often means 
simply ‘less warm, of a lower temperature than 
some other’; so the superlative coldest. Cold 
air: the air outside, as opposed to the hot air of 
a room, Cold bath, bathing: a bath in cold or 


unheated water. 

1725 N. Ropixson 7h. Physick 222 Having Recourse to 
the Cold Bath .. This Action of Cold Bathing. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chen. V4. 111 Nitric acid dissolves copper well, 
even cold. 1833 N. Arnotr /’hysics (ed. 5) Il. 46 Ina 
clear night the objects on the surface of the earth radiate 
heat .. they consequently soon become colder. 1853 C. 
Mctnrosu Sk. Garden 473 Cold pits for preserving veget- 
ables during winter. J/od, ‘The sun is supposed to be 
rowing colder through loss of its heat. 

b. csp. Used of things that have been prepared 
with heat, and afterwards allowed to cool. 

Cold collation, a collation or lunch consisting entirely of 
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such viands; cold meat, cold roast, roast meat, kept till 
cold ; cold treat, a table of cold viands, also 7g. and depre- 
ciatively ; so cold kale, cold porridge, and the like. 

a1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 251 pat fur ham for- 
bearned al to colen calde. ¢ 1420 Ltber Cocorum 11862) 17 
When hit is colde, leche hit with knyves.. messe hit forthe 
on schyves, 1575 LaNEHAM Leféz, (1871) 59 Of a dish—az a 
colld pigeon or so. 1598 Servingman's Comfort H, Vhe 
remayne of these cold boyled meates.. which may well be 
called colde Commons. 19759 Compl. Letter-qriter ied. 6) 
227 It was succeeded .. by a prodigious cold collation. 
3837 Dickens Pickwick xix, ‘You mustn’t handle your piece 
in that ere way..I’m damned if you won't make cold meat 
ofsome onus. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Personal Wks, 
(Bohn) TI. 132 The story of Walter Scott's .. slipping out 
every day..to the Swan Inn, for a cold cut and porter, 
3883 Lioyp £66 § Flow 11. 149 Picked away daintily at 
his cold chicken. 

3. Of a person: Having the sensation of cold, 
feeling cold. (Usually in predicate.) 

1570 Levins A/anip, 218 Could to be, /rigescere. 1590 
Suaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 33 When I am cold, he heates me 
with beating. 1870 Mrs, Puenrs /ledged [1 xviii. 273, ‘1 
grew cauld to my shoes.” 1884 F, M. Crawrorp Ao, 
ml a I. 2x One moment you are in danger of being too 
cold. 

b. Of the chilly or shivering stage in ague. 

1846 G. Day tr. Son's Anim, Chem. V1, 256 Intermit- 
tent fever .. towards the end of the cold stage. 

4. Of soil: Slow to absorb heat, from its imper- 
vious clayey nature and retentiveness of moisture. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P, R. xv. xx. 496 In Asturia in 
Spain is scarce of wyne, of whete, and of oyle: for the 
londe is colde. 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 1050 The 
colde or weetisshe lande most sowen be. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
(1677) § 665 It sheweth the Earth to be very cold. 1649 
ButHe Lug, Laprov, Limpr.(1652) 96 Sad and moyst strong 
Clay and Cold. 1665 P#il. Trans. 1. 92 Cold weeping 
Ground. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts & Sc. }. 514 The worst 
soil is a cold heavy clay. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. 
(1814) 178. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 209 On 
such a cold and lean soil the emotions of domesticity wither. 
1877 PENDLETON Sct. Agric. ro2 Clay soils are cold. 


+5. Caused or characterized by cold. Oés. 

3568 GraFrton Chron. 11. 454 Muche vexed with colde 
diseases. 

IT. fg. 

+6. In the physiology of the Middle Ages, and 
down to 17th c. cold and hot were (in association 
with dry or moist) applied to the ‘ complexion’ of 
things, including the elements, humours, seasons, 
planets, properties of herbs and drugs. Ods. 

Thus, earth was dry and cold, water moist and cold, air 
moist and hot, fire dry and hot. So melancholy or choler 
adust, Autumn, Saturn, were dry and cold; phlegm, Winter, 
Venus, and the Moon, were moist and cold. In some of 
these the application is obvious, in others it savours of 
mysticism. 

c10so Lyrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VV. 299 Eorde 
ys ceald & drizze. a 1300 Cursor AT, 3563 (Cott.) Quen pat 
sua bicums ald His blode pan wexus dri and cald. 1340 
Hanvoce J”. Conse. 767 Pan waxes his kynde wayke and 
calde. c 1400 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 1. ili. 12 Oon of pe men 
is of an hoot complexioun & a moist, pat oper of a cold 
complexioun & a drie. 155x Turner //erba/ 1. Pvb, The 
vertues of Chokewede .. Galene writeth that it is colde and 
drye in the fyrste degree. 1597 GerarDE //erdil (1633) 805 
His root, is cold and dry. 1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 701 

3ole-Arminick is the most cold of them, and.. Terra Lemnia 
is the most hot. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 391 
The Meat produces cold spirits. x73z ArBUTHNOT Myles 
of Diet 257 They are fitter for old People and cold Constitu- 
tions than the young and sanguine. 

+b. Opposed to ‘hot’ as applied to taste or 
to effect on the bodily system: The opposite of 
pungent, acrid, or stimulating. Obs. , 

1585 Lioyp 77cas. Health Y iij, Of these .iiii. cold sedes, 
Lettyse, Purslayne, white poppye and sanders. 1614 W. B. 
Philosopher's Banqnet (ed, 2) 72 Bitter grapes are colde 
and stringent. 2 é 

7. Void of ardour, warmth, or intensity of feel- 
ing; lacking enthusiasm, heartiness, or zeal ; in- 
different, apathetic. Of persons, their affections, 
and actions. Cold as charity: see CHARITY. 

c1175 Lamé, Ilom, 95 Heortan, pet calde weren purh 
ilefleaste. a@12zz5 Ancr. R. 400 Ich wolde.. pet tu were, i 
mine luue, oder allunge cold, pder hot mid alle. 1382 
Wyenir Rev. ili. 15, 1 wolde thou were coold or hoot. 
cr4sotr. 7. & Aempis’ Init. 1. xxi, For bese gop not to pe 
herte .. perfore we remayne colde & slowe. 1523 Lp. 

Bernens /’roiss. 1. ccviii. 248 He was nat colde to sette 
forward, but incontinent went to the lorde of Roy. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (W.de W.1531) 264 b, Vnkynde synner, whiche 
renderest agayne so drye & colde thankes to thy lorde 
therfore. 1597 Hooxer £cc/. Pol. v. Ixxix, Their cold af- 
fection to God-ward. 1640-3 AYrécudbr. War-Conun, Alin, 
Bk, (1855) 129 Vhe Committie foirsaid..declares ane cold 
covenanter to be sche ane persone quha does not his dewtie 
in everie thing committed to his charge, thankfullie and 
willinglic. 71x Stepp: Sfect. No. 38 ® ro Whether a Man 
is to be cold to what his Friends think of him. 1727 A. 
Hamitton New Ace. £. Ind. V1. xvii. 167 Their Incoines 
are very small, as Charity and Piety are very cold among 
their Flock. @1770 Jortin Serm, (1771) VI. vii. 137 A 
cold request is entitled to a cold answer. 1783 CraBue 
Villoge 1. 245 And the cold charities of man to man, 1842 
H. Rocers /utrod. Burke's Wks. 1. 19 He was even 
slandered in Ireland as a cold friénd to his country. 

+b. Free from excitement; unimpassioned ; 
not flurried or hasty; deliberate, Coon. Ods. 
c1500 } xe. Children's Bh. in Babees Bk, (1868) 23 Be cold 
of spech, & make no stryfe. 1509 Fisurk JVs, 269 His 
delynge in tyme of perylles and daungers was colde and 
sobre. 1513 DouGLas Zneis x1. vil. 104 A inan nocht inde- 
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gest, bot wys and cald. x61x Suaks. Cyv7d. 1. iii. 2 Your 
Lordship is..the most coldest that euerturn'd vp Ace. 1 
Pacey £vid. 1. iii. (1817) 88 ‘The production of artifice, or 
of a cold forgery. 

+c. Void of sensual passion or heat. Ods. 

1897 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 315 He preached pure maid 
and praised cold chastity. 1602 — Hawt. ty. vii. 172. 1610 
— Temp. 1.1. 66 To make cold Nymphes chast crownes. 
1602 Warner A/d. Eng, xm. |xxviii. (1612) 323 And Nature, 
as in Mules, in all Diuersities is cold. 1722 Pore Chorns 
Vonths & Virgins 23 Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light. 

d. Feelingless, cold-blooded; void of emotion. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 2 That sometimes the too cold 
calculation of our powers should reconcile us too easily to 
our shortcomings. 1857 Gen. P. THompson Audi Adz. Il. 
App. 96 The cold, habitual, constitutional belief, that every 
man who is stronger has a right totake from every man who 
is weaker. 

8. Showing no warm or friendly feeling; the re- 
verse of cordial, affectionate or friendly. 

1557 Tottel’s Aliscedl. (Arb.) 246 The complaint of a hot 
woer, delayed with doutfull cold answers. x60t Suaxs. 
All's Well m. vi. 121, | spoke with hir but once, And found 
her wondrous cold. 1673 Woop Life (1848) 184 Dined at 
my brother Kits, cold meat, cold entertainment, cold re- 
ception, cold clownish woman. 1703 MaunpDRELL Youry, 
Jerus. (1732) 9 Having reason to expect but a cold wel- 
come. 1722 WoLtaston Kelig, Nat. vi. 142 The husband 
becoming cold and averse to her. 1760 Voy. Hi’. O. G. 
Vanghan vii. 158, |have, once more, made my Addresses 
to Isabella.. but she’s as cold as a Cucumber. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom §& Lugger 1. iii. 38 Meet cold looks at 
every turn, 1885 Sir J. HANNEN in Law Rep. 10 P. Div. 
gt She was excessively cold to her, 

9. fig. Said of things which chill, or depress the 
vital emotions, and of the feeling thus produced ; 
gloomy, dispiriting, deadening. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 24204 (Cott.) Care clinges in mi hert 
cald. c13z5 £. £. Adlit. P. A. 807 He toke on hymself 
oure carez colde. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1982 With ful 
colde sykyngez. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 10385 Neuer kepis pu 
pi corse out of cold angur. 34.. Sir Benes 3561 (MS. 47) 
Whan he awaked, his hert was colde. ¢ 1485 Digby Alyst. 
(1882) uu. rsx Cast in carys cold. 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V,u. 
iii. 32 In very sincerity of fear and cold heart, will he to 
the King, and lay open all our proceedings, 1625 K, Lone 
tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. ix. 158 Timonides was strucke 
cold at heart. @1691 Flavet Sea Deliverances (1754) 170 
Which gave a colder damp of sorrow to our hearts. 178: 
Cowrer Conversation 770 She feels..A cold misgiving and 
a killing dread. 

10. Felt as cold by the receiver, chilling, damp- 
ing, the reverse of encouraging ; as in cold comfort, 
cold counsel, cold news, cold rede. 

1325 £.£. Allit. P. C. 264 Lorde! colde watz his cumfort. 
¢1340 Cursor AI. 14295(Trin.) My broper lazer pi frend is 
deed, And pat is to me a colde reed. ¢1386 CuHaucer 
Nos Priest's T. 436 Wymmens counseiles ben ful ofte 
colde; Wommannes counseil brought us first to woo, 1571 
Gotpinc Calin on Ps. x. 14 We receive but cold comfort 
of whatsoever the Scripture speaketh. 1593 SHAks. 2 /7e7. 
VI, ut. i. 86 Cold Newes, Lord Somerset: but Gods will 
be done. 1594 -—-Aich. ///, 1v. iv. 536 Colder Newes, but 
yet they must be told. x65 A. NiccHo.es A/arriage § 
Wiving vii. in Hari, Alise. (1744) FE. 153 A cold Comfort to 
goto hot Hell for Company. 1652 Howe t A/asaniello V1. 
145 There caine cold news from the countrey. 1837 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serums. (ed. 2) HEE. ix. 128 It all falls as cold 
comfort upon them. 1848 Macautay //7s¢, Eng, viii, Preston 
brought cold news from Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
1879 FroupE Czsar xxi. 356 The messenger sent to Capua 
came back with cold comfort. 

11. Without power to move or influence ; having 
lost the power of exciting the emotions; stale. 

(In the first quot. the sense is doubtful: cf. the same 
phrase in 7wo Gent. tv. iv. 186.) 

[1596 Suaks. A/erch. Vi. vii. 73 Fare you well, your suite 
is cold.] 1705 Appison /faly, Venice Wks. 1721 11. 37 The 
jest grows cold even with them too, when it comes on ina 
second scene. 1843 CartyLe Past & Pr, (1858) 171 The 
coldest word was once a glowing new metaphor, 

12. Hunting. Said of scent in opposition to 
‘hot’ or ‘warm’: Not strong, faint ; weak. 

1592 Suaxs. Ven. § Ad. 694 The hot sent-snuffing hounds 
are driuen to doubt. .till they haue singled VVith much ado 
the cold fault cleanly out. x60: — 7 wel. NV. 11. v. 134 He 
is now at acold sent. 161: — !Vind. T. u. i. 151 You smell 
this businesse with a sence as cold As is a dead-mans nose. 

13. Sport. Unwounded. 

1866 ‘Sronenence’ frit. Sports 1. x. § 1 An unwounded 
deer is called a cold hart. 

+14. fv. Neglected, unattended to. Obs. 

1703 MaunprELL Journ. Ferns. (1732) Pref., The Papers, 
after they had lain cold a good while by him, : 

15. Painting. Applied to tints or colouring which 
suggest a cold sunless day, or the colder effect of 
evening; ¢sp. to blue and grey, and tints akin to 
these. Opposed to ‘ warm’ colours, into which 
red and yellow enter. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 400 He is for the most part 
very cold in his colouring. 1795 Gowrr Painting in Oil 
Colonss 132 His middle tint, which was inade only of black 
and white, was so very cold, that no other colour but blue 
would make a colder tint. x8a1 Craic Lect. Drawing ii. 
172 Colours .. are divided by the painter into warm and. 
cold. 1879 Roon Chromatics xvii. 296 Green is not a colour 
suggestive of light or warmth, but is what artists call cold. 

TIL. Combinations. , 

16. Cold oecurs prefixed to another adj. to indi- 
cate the combination of the two qualities. (But 
Shakspere’s cold-fale perhaps meant fale with 
cold (sb.); later examples may be imitations.) 

1sgz Suaxs. Vex. §& Ad. 892 With cold-pale weakness 


COLD. 


numbs each feeling part. 1626 Mitton Death Fair /ufant 
20 With his cold-kind embrace, 1830 Tennyson Dying 
Swan 12 The cold-white sky. ‘ 

17. adverbial and parasynthetic, as cofd-pated, 
scented, -skinned, -spiriledl, -tempered,; CoLD- 
BLOODED; cold-muitontsh, etc. 

1598 Cuarman /dfccé in. 165 Those cold-spirited peers. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul ‘To Rdr. 6/1 Some cold-pated 
Gentlemen. 1718 Cisser Non-yuror u. 94 Stupid, cold- 
scented Treason. 1804 Edin. Rev. I]. 447 Some such 
cold-tempered .. antiquary. 1806 Forsyru Beauties Sco?zd. 
IV. 250 Cold-bottomed land scattered in patches on the 
slopes. 1840 Hoop Ug Rhine 62 ‘There was such a cold- 
muttonish expression in his round unmeaning face. 1861 
Gen. P. THompson in Bradford Advertiser 21 Sept. 6/1 
Sone coldskinned lizard. 

18. with fa. pple., cxpressing the state in which 
a process is performed: as cofd-drawn (drawn 
cold, extracted or expresscd without the aid of 
heat); cold-served, cold-swaged, CO1LD-HAMMERED. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5468’; Fine Beech Oil cold drawn. 
174z YounG .Vé. Th. iit. 319 On cold-serv'd repetitions he 

subsists. 1844 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. VV. 47 Iron... which 
after having been cold-swaged became crystalline. 1859 
Gutuck & Tinzs Paint, 207 When oils are expressed with- 
out heat, or, as it is termed, ‘ cold-drawn.’ 

19. Special combinations: cold abscess [I*. 
absees roid), an abscess formed without the first 
three of the Cclsian symptoms of inflammation 
(pain, redness, heat and swelling) ; cold Adam (sce 
ADAM 2); cold-bathing, bathing in cold water, 
taking a cold bath ; cold bed, (a) in Gardening, 
as opposed to hot-bed: sce Bep 8 (so cold frame); 
(6) Metallurgy (see quot.); cold charge (/arriery), 
see CHARGE 56. 7; cold chisel (see CHISEL I c); 
cold coil, an India-rubber pipe wound round an 
inflamed limb, and giving passage to a stream of 
cold water; {cold gout, sciatica; cold-livered 
a., passionless ; cold-pausing a., pausing for cool 
consideration; + cold pie, cold pig (co//og.), the 
application of cold water to wake a person ; hence 
cold-pig v., to treat in this way; cold punch 
(see Puncu); tcold roast (/ig.), something of 
little account (see Roast sé.); cold shivers (see 
SHIVER s6.); cold-suttee (see SUTTEE); cold 
sweat (see SWEAT); cold treat (cf. sense 2 b) ; 
+jig. that of which the interest is stale; cold 

ulcer, an ulcer forming spontaneously on the cold 
extremities of persons of fecble circulation ; cold 
wall Phys. Geog. (see quots.) ; cold well (see 
quot.); cold without (co//og.), brandy or spirits 
in cold water without sugar. 

1838 Boyer & Craicie Gen. & Pathol, Anat. 43 The *cold 
abscess of the Surgeons of tbe SaracenSchool. 1847 Soutu 
ur. Chelius’ Surgery 1. 45 The commencement of cold abscess 
usually sets in, without any sensibly perceptible local ap- 
pearance. 1888 Q. Kev. Apr. 291 Sir John Floyer of *cold- 
bathing notoriety. 1664 Evetyn A’ad, Hort. (1729)197 African 
Marigolds.. will come in the *Cold-bed without Art. 188: 
Raysionn A/ining Gloss., Cold-bed, a platform in a rolling- 
mill on which cold bars are stored. /did. *Cokd blast, air 
forced into a furnace without being previonsly heated. 1890 
Daily News 6 Jan. 2/3 Best Staffordshire hot-blast pigs are 

and cold- blast rros. to11ss. 1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict., 

Cold-Charges, outward Applications to distemper'd Horses, 
1888 tr. Esmarch's Surgeon's Hand-bk. 44 A very great 
reduction in temperature. .can be obtained by the *cold coil. 
1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 149 A very good oynt- 
ment..for the Sciatica or *cold goute. 1816 Scotr Old 
Mort. xliii, *Cold-livered and mean-spirited. 1785 Burns 
To Fas. Smith xv, *Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning. 
1611 Cotcr., Porter une chemise blanche a, to giue a morn- 
ings camisado, or a *cold pie for a breakfast, vnto. 1834 
Hoop Tylney [fall (1840) 257 I've often “cold-pigged her of 
amorning. 1870 Miss Bripcman A. Lynne I. v. 117 You 
deserve ‘cold pig” for your laziness. 1709 Strete & App1- 
son Tatler No. 93 ?1 [These) are tbread-bear Subjects, 
and *cold Treats. 1742 Jarvis Quix. 1.111. xxvi. (1885) 151 
All having been cold-treat with bim for many days past. 
1870 T. Hotmes Surgery (ed. 2) 1. 185 *Cold ulcers should 
be distinguisbed, because of the peculiarity of constitution 
on which they depend. 1858 JZerc. Mar. Mag. V. 168 The 
most remarkable peculiarity of the Gulf Stream is what has 
been .. termed the *‘ cold wall’, a mass of cold water lying 
between the warm water and the shore. 1875 Beororp 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 103 The fall of temperature is 
so sudden that the line of separation has received the dis- 
tinctive name of tbe ‘ cold wall’; at the surface a difference 
of 30° has been observed within a cable’s Iength. 1859 
Rankine Stcam Eng. § 337 In land engines the injection 
water [for the condenser] comes from a tank called the *cold 
well, surrounding the condenser. 1850 VV. & Q. Ser. 1. LI. 
82/2 A glass of *‘ cold without’. .understood to mean brandy 
and cold water without sugar. 1853 Lyrron Aly Novel v1. 
xx. (D.), Fame, sir! not worth a glass of cold without. 

Cold (kald), 55. Forms: see prec. [OE. cali, 
ceald, neut., sb. use of the adjective. Cf. Gothic 
kald, Ger. halt, similarly derived. But the cognate 
langs. gencrally have in this sense a derivative sb. 
on OTeut. type *ha/din-, OHG. chalt?, Ger. kalie, 
OF ris. keile, Du. kode; cf. OE, celdu, cieldu, 
ME. Cuexpe, now obs.] 

1. The Opposite or the absence of heat ; coldness. 
&. esp. said of the state of the atmosphcre or 
physical environment, and usually spoken of as a 
positive agent, perceptible by the sensation which 
tt produces, and by tts effects on living things. 

Vou. II. 


| 
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_ @ 1300 Cursor AM, 8620 (Cott.) Caald [Gett. cold) has slan 
it, i mistru. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De IP. R.v. \xvi. (1495) 
183 Ieeres..to kepe and saue the brayne fro colde. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev.(Roxb.) xiv. 65 At pe north syde of pe werld, whare 
comounly es mare intense calde. ¢ 1440 Promp. Paru. 86 
Coold, substantyfe, /rigus. 1570 Levins Manip, 218/35 Y° 
could, /rigus. 1§79 SveNsER Sheph. Cal. Feb. 3 ‘The kene 
colde blowes through my beaten hide. 1611 Bisce Ge. viii. 22 
Seed-time and haruest, and cold, and heat, and Summer, 
and Winter, and day and night, shall not cease. 1626 
Bacon Sylva (1677) § 68 Heat and Cold are Natures two 
hands, whereby she chiefly worketh. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 250 English wheat .. will by no means 
thrive for want of moisture and cold. 1794 Aitson's Scot. 
Songs 1. 157 (Jam.) Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry. 
1833 N. Arnotr Physics (ed. 5) 11. 14 The inferior degrees 
of heat are denoted by the term ‘cold’, 1858 Larpnex 
Hand.bk. Nat. Phil., Ilydrost. etc. 308 The greatest 
natural cold of which any record has been kept, was that 
observed by Professor Hanstean between Krasnojarsk and 
Nisline-Udmiks in 55° N. lat., which he states amounted 
to —55° (Reaum.?) = —91'75 F. 
b. said of other objects: Coldness. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Anf’s, 7. 1942 The colde of debe pat had 
him overcome. 1821 Suevctey Prometh. Unb. 1. 33 The 
bright chains Eat with their burning cold into my bones. 


e. In Physics, commonly applted to a tempera- 
ture below the freezing-point of water (32° Kahr. 
or zero of Centigrade and Réaumur), as 15 degrees 


of cold (or of frost). 
d. (with @ and f/ural): A cold state of the 
weather, a low temperature, a frost. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va (1677) § 744 We see that in great Colds, 
one can scarce draw his Breath. 1664 Everys Kad. Hort. 
(1729) 218 [Plants] not perishing but in excessive Colds. 
nee Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 97 One hundred winters or 
colds. 1876 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1V. xvii. 62 The colds 
and storms of January did not hinder him from sending 
messengers, ; 

e. To be left out in the cold: to be left out of 
doors without shelter; fg. to be intentionally 


neglected, to be left to shift for oneself. 

1879 Escotr England 1. 451 The unfortunate traveller 
who..comes by a slow train, often finds himself left out in 
the cold [at arailway refreshment room). 1886 D.C. Murray 
1st Person Sing. xx. 153 A distant relative. -and he left ber 
out inthe cold, 

2. The sensation produced by loss of heat from 
the body, or byexposure to a temperature sensibly 
lower than that of the body. Hence + Zo have 
cold: to be cold, to feel or suffer cold. 

c1300 Cursor M. 28904 (Cott. Galba MS.) When pou 
sese any haue hunger or calde. c1300 Havelok 416 He 
greten ofte sore, Bop for hunger and for kold. 1377 
Lanai, P. P2. B. xt. 276 Neither kirtel ne cote pbeigh pey 
for colde shulde deye. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. xix, 
Lete vs kepe oure stronge walled Townes vntyl they haue 
hongre & cold and blowe on their nayles. 1530 Parser. 
307/2 Chyveryng as one dothe for colde, /rilleurx. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexrander i. 346 The most violent cold 
of an Ague puts not a man into such an estate as he was, 
by the excess of bis passion. 1786 Burns 72a Dogs 82 
They maun starve o’ cauld and hunger. 1828 Scott 7a/es 
Grandf. Ser... xxxviii, The mother and infant. .perishing 
with cold. 

3. fig. A state of feeling comparable to the physi- 
cal sensation of cold; lack of zeal, enthusiasm, 


or heartiness; dispiritedness, depression. 

1616 S. Waro Coale fr. Altar (1627) 52 Such as forsake 
the best fellowship, and waxe strange to holy assemblies. . 
how can they but take cold? 1648 Be. Hatt Breathings 
Devout Soul (1851) 159 Ah, my Lord God, what heats and 
colds do I feel in my soul! 1667 Fraver Saint /nudeed 
(1754) 143 It is because we suffer our hearts to take cold 
again. 1849 Rosertson Sevm. Ser. 1. ii. (1866) 22 The cold 
of human desertion. 


4. An indisposition of the body caused by ex- 


posure to cold. a. vevz. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 60 He. .died per for colde 
in Lumbardie 0 chance. ¢ 1450 /’oem in Rel. Ant. 1. 196 
3yff thow hawe cold in thi hede. 1494 Fasyan vi. cexii. 
227 Swanus .. went to Jherusalem .. and dyed by the waye 
of colde that he had taken of goynge barefote. 1545 Asciiam 
Toxoph. 1. (Arb.\ 49 If he .. haue taken colde in his arme. 
1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 113 By dysease in the 
brestes, or by takyng of colde in the same. 1842 TENNYSON 
Morte d' Arthur 166, 1 fear My wourd hath taken cold, and 
I shall die. 

b. esp. An inflammatory condition of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, accompanied 
by catarrh, hoarsencss, andcongh. Hence, éo catch, 
get or fake (a) cold, have a cold, etc. 

When mainly confined to the nose and pharynx, it is a 
‘cold in the head’; when accompanied with running at the 
eyes, a ‘ crying cold’. 

1537 State Pupers Hen. VI/1, w. (1836) 91 If I take any 
cold, incontinent the lax commythe agayne. 1597 SHAks. 
2 Hen. IV, wu. ii. 193. 1609 B. Jonson Sid Woman 
iu. i, One that has catched a cold, sir, and can scarce be 
heard six inches off. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1436/4 His 
Majesty..has been indisposed for some days by a Cold 
he took. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) Introd. 22 Ob- 
structed Perspiration (vulgarly called catching Cold) is one 
great source of Diseases. 1751 JounxsnN Rambler No. 154 
P 19 All whom I entreat tosing are troubled with colds. 1751 
Exiza Hevwoon Betsy Thoughtless 1V. 287 Lady Loveit, 
having got a cold, had complained of some little disorder. 
1871 Sin T. Watson Princ. & Pract, Physic (ed. 5) Il. 55 
Suffering under what is popularly called ‘a crying cold’. 
1872 W. AitKeN Sc. & Pract. Aled. (ed. 6) 11.725 The symp- 
toms of ‘a common cold’. 1886 Mortey Crit. Afisc. 111. 
Zale people of .. St. Kilda believed that the arrival of a 
ship in the barbour inflicted on tbe islanders epidemic colds 
in the head. (See also Catcu 7. 42, etc.) 


COLD-BLOODED. 


5. Comb, a. objective, as cold-braving, -caiching, 
-producing, -laking; b. instrumental, as cofd- 
-crumpled,-drenched, -engendered, -foundered, -nipt, 
-slain, etc 3 ©, cold-proof, proof agaitst cold. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. uu. 412 That ..*cold- 
braving, shade-seeking plant. 1824 /did. Ser, 1. (1863'159 The 
clothes-spoiling, the “cold-catching. 1649 G. Dawninr 
Trinarch., Hen, V, cclxxx, The *cold-drench’t Soyle Ver- 
dant with Glorie. 1646 ‘T. H[awkins] Caussin'’s floly Crt. 
23 Ifa little Planet happen to be eclypsed, who can tell the 
newes thereof, but some *Coldfoundred Matheinatician. .in 
the shady obscurityes of the night, 1826 H. H. Witson 
tr. Vikrama & Urvasi93 Her soft cheek was paler than 
the leaf *Cold-nipped and shrivelled. 1889 /’ad/ Mall &. 
6 July 2/3 The aggregate daily *cold-producing effect. 1856 
Kane Arct, Expl. 1, xxvii. 354 A nearly “cold-proof cover- 
ing. 1596 R. Lfincite) Diella (1877) 78 That long hath 
knockt “cold-staruen at thy dore. 162: SANDERSON Sern. 
{, 181 That *cold-taking [is] but the occasion of the ague. 

+ Cold, v. Ols. Also 4coold. [OE. *caltian, 
cealdian, to become cold, f. cakd, ceald, Conv a, 
Cf. deriv. acealdian, ACOLD. See also KELD v.] 


1. *xir, To become cold. (Also fig.) 

a1o0o Riming Poem 69 \Gr.) Eorpmizen ealdap, ellen 
cealdap [47S. célap]. ¢1320 Sir Beues 4603 Er her body 
be-gan to colde. ¢ 1374 Cnaucer Jroylus v. 1671 Ful 
sodeynli his herte gan to colde. ¢ 1380 Coane Sed. Wks. 
III. 438 Charite of many cooldip. ¢1400 /’o/, Rel. § L. 
Poems (1866) 220 Whanne pe ffet coldeth. ¢1450 Lonenicit 
Grail xiii. 828 Sone his herte be-gan to colde. 

2. trans. To make cold; to chill. 

¢1385 Cuaucer Z.G. W. Prol. 240 His loking dooth myn 
herte colde. ?a 1400 .VWorte Arth. 3519 Thowe coldis myne 
herte! 1598 R. Havpocke tr. Lomazzo's Artes v. 193 The 
selfe same power of washing, colding, heating, and burning. 

Cold blast. [sce Bast sd. 4b.]. A blast of 
cold air forced into a furnace. Also aétrzé., and 
short for cold-blas? furnace, process, etc. 

1835 Alechanic’s Mag. XXII]. 341 (Aeading) Coal em- 
ployed in tbe crude state in the Welsh Iron Works. Cold 
Blast. 1837 Jdrd. 316 The holders of metal manufactured 
by the cold-blast now regularly demand 20/- per ton extra 
for it. 1873 Urr Dict. Arts 11. 956 The superior power of 
a hot over a cold blast in fusing refractory lumps of cast iron 
was accidentally observed by Mr. J. B. Neilson. .about the 
year 1827. /di¢. 963 The density of cold-blast iron is less 
than that of hot. 


Cold blood. [see Con a. 7b.] A phrase of 
the older physiology: from the sensations felt in the 
face and head when the circulation is quickened by 
exertion or excitement, the blood itself was sup- 
posed to grow hot or to ‘ boil’, at other times to 
be ‘cold’ or not sensibly hot. See Buoon 5. 
Hence phrase 77 cold blood: a. Coolly, without 
excitement, not tn a passion; with savy from; b. 
Now chiefly in reference to doing with cool dc- 
liberation things which look like the cruel deeds 
of passion. 

@ «1608 Sir F, Vere Corn. in Arb. Garner VII.95 A 
resolution framed in cold blood. a@164z Str W. Monson 
Naval Tracts ut. (1704) 330/2 Punishment is fittest to be 
executed in cold Blood, the next day. 1712 Appison Sfect. 
No. 407 P 1 We can talk of Life and Death in cold Blood. 
18795 Wryte Mecvitce Aiding Kecol/. ii. (ed. 7) 21 To ride 
him over a fence or two away from other horses in cold 
blood. 188x Mrs. P. O’Donccnue Ladies on [lorseback \. 
ili. 42 A horse..greatly dislikes being brought to his fences 
in cold blood. 

b. ee Appison Sect. No. 44 ? 5 It..looks like killing 
in cold Blood. 1957 SMotcett Aeprisal nu. xv, We English- 
men never cut throats in cold blood. 1879 Froupe Czsar 


viii. 73 A few thousand prisoners were taken, but they were 
murdered afterwards in cold blood. 


Cold-blooded, ¢. [f. prec. +-Ep.] 

1. Having the blood (physically) cold, or of a 
temperature not higher than the external air or 
water: said esp. of fishes and reptilcs as distin- 


guished from the other vertebrata. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 30 Of round fish, Brit, Sprat, Barne 
..Whirlepole and Porpoise. The general way of killing 
these (that is the Fishermans bloudie terme for this cold- 
blouded creature) is by Weares, etc. 1803 J/ed, Frul. 1X. 
235 Experiments on Galvanic Contractions excited upon 
warm and principally upon cold blooded Animals. 1851 
Carpenter J/an. Phys. ed. 2)145 The length of time during 
which the ciliary movement continues after the general 
death of the body, is mucb less in the warm-blooded than 
in the cold-blooded animals. - 

b. cof//og. Of a person whose circulation is slow. 


c. with mixture of sense 2. 

1865 T'rottope Belton Est. xx. 242 But then Aylmer was 
a cold-blooded man,—more like a fish tbana man. | 

2. Without emotion or excitement, unimpas- 
sioncd, cool; without scnstbility, unfeeling, cal- 
lous; deliberately cruel : a. of persons. 

1595 Suaks. Fon 111. i. 123 Thou cold blooded slaue, Hast 
thou not spoke like thunder on my side? 1826 Disrarie 
Viv. Grey u. ii, 1 am no cold-blooded philosopher. 1875 
Stusss Const. Hist, 111. xviiii 7 As king we find bim 
[Henry IV} suspicious, cold-blooded, and politic. 1875 
Wavte Metvitie Riding Recold. ii. (ed. 7) 14 It is the 
cold-blooded and sagacious wrestler who takes the prize. 

b. of actions, conduct, etc. 

1828 W. Sewer Oxf Prise Fss. 31 The coldblooded 
philosophy of Lycurgus. 1848 Macaviay //ist. Eng. 11. 
105 The instruments of his cold-blooded malice. 188a 
Sery. Batrantine A-rferiences xvi. 156 This case was 
peculiarly one of cold-blooded crime, 


Ilence Cold-bloodedly au7., 
manner; Cold-bloodedness. 


in a cold-blooded 
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COLD CREAM. 


1838 T. C. Grattan in New Monthly Mag. LIM. 52 
Gamblers..playing..cold-bloodedly, without a frown on the 
forehead, and with a smile on the lips. 1870 LowELt 4 song 
my Bes. Ser. 1.(1873) 130 Toward no crime have men shown 
themselves so cold- bloodedly cruel as in punishing difference 
of belief. 1878 M. C. Jackson Chaperon's Cares 11. iii, 44 
Can we accuse him of cold-bloodedness and calculation, in 
acting thus? 1884 WManch. Exam. 19 Feb. 4/7 Another 
proof of the cold-bloodedness of the Government. 

Cold-clear, v. [cf. CLEAR-coLE, of which this 
may be a cormption.] ¢raxzs, To cover with size. 

1703 Arts Improv, 1. 65 Cold-clear it, i.e. size it over. 

Cold cream. A cooling unguent for the skin, 
of a creamy appearance, made of spermaceti, 
white wax, and otto of roses or other perfume. 

1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No, 29. 3/1 Washes, Cold-Creams, 
and such like Graces, 1810 Russet 7o a Lady in Poel, 
Reg. 139 A pot of cold cream to Eliza you send ..Whoe’er 
with this cream shall her countenance smear, All redness 
and roughness will strait disappear. a 1847 Mrs. SHExwoop 
Lady of Manor \11.xx. 173 A present of cold cream and 
violet soap. 

Colde, obs. pa. pple. of Cour v.2 

Colded, ///. a. [f. Coup v.+-ED.] +a. Grown 
cold. b. Made cold. e. Seized with a cold (dza/.). 

1486 Bk. St. Aléans C vja, It is agluttide and colded. 
az1500 Orol. Sap. in Auglia X. 355 Deuocyone is slaked, 
charite is coldid. 1826 J. Witson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 
I. 117 Are na ye .. sair cauldit the nicht, for you’re hoarse 
and husky. 1881 Princeton Rev. May 371 The colded affec- 
tion of the body. zd. 372 If it be said that the cold air 
was the cause of the man being colded. 

Colden (kd«ld’n’, v. rare. [f CoLp a. + -EN 5.] 

1. trans. To make cold. 

1860 J. Eprs Dom. Homuop. (1863) 129 A cold bath, cold- 
ened by ice. 1863 Grosart Swadl Sins ‘ed. 2) 87 To colden 
his ‘first love’. 

2. zxztr. To become cold, 

1863 Grosart Small Situs ied. 2) 80 When the child of 
God suffers his thoughts to wander, his affections to colden. 


+ Colder, -yr, s/.! Ods. rare. Also coolder. 
(Of uncertain derivation, as is the adduced synonym 
schulitere, \Nay compares next word.} ? Clippings 
of stone. 

1440 Prontp. Parv. 86 Coolder, schuldere [v. 7. coldyr), 


petrosa, petro. (Cf. Catholicon ‘ Petrones sunt particule 
que abscinduntur de petris’ (Way).] 

Colder (kouldas), 56.2 Agric. local, [Etymology 
unknown: see prec.] Ears of which the corn does 
not separate from the chaff by ordinary threshing. 
(Cullum 1784.) 

1784 Sir J. Curtum Ast. Hawsted 219 Chaff, colder, and 
stover. 1823 E. Moor Suffolk Words, Colder, Light ears 
and chaff left in the Caving-sieve, after dressing corn. It is 
also called Caving or the Cavings and Cosh. a 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Anglia, Colder, broken ears of corn mixed with short 
fragments of straw, beaten off by the flail. 1846 J. BAxTER 
Ztbr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 118 Hay or straw, with 2 
few turnip tops and barley ‘colder’, all cut into fine chaff. 


Cold-finch. Ovwith. A book-name of the Pied 
Fly-catcher, Muscicapa atricapitla. 

A term which originated in some error. Expressly given 
by Willughby and Ray as the German name of a bird, of 
which a specimen was sent to the former, and described by 
him. There is no such name in German; and Willughby’s 
description corresponds to no known bird. Its application 
to the Pied Fly-catcher appears to begin in 1741-3 with 
Edwards, who remarks, however, that Willughby’s descrip- 
tion did not agree. From him it has heen handed down in 
books as an Exgdish name, and in some localities it is said 
to be now popularly known. 

1676 WittucHBy Oriith. 170 Cold-finch, Germanis. 1678 
Ray Willughby's Ornith. 236 A Bird called Coldfinch by the 
Germans. This Bird was shot by Mr. Jessop in the Moun- 
tains of the Peak in Derbyshire, and sent us hy him. 174 
G. Epwarps Nat. llist. Uncom. Birds 1. 30 The Cock 
Cold Finch .. The Hen Cold Finch, This last Bird is 
describ’d in Willoughby, p. 236, by the Name of Cold Finch. 
1768 Pennant Zool. I], 273 Pied Fly-catcher [Synonymsj.. 
Cold finch IV2td, Edw, Cold-finch Br. Zool. 1794 Botton 
Harmonia Kuralis |, 40 The Coldfinch is a very scarce 
bird. . They sometimes visit us in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 48 Pied Fly- 
catcher, Cold or Cole finch (Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland: 

b. Otherwise explained. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. 94 Coldfinch, the 
Yellow Ammer.—IVidtchurck. 

Cold-hammer kéldjha::mas), v. Jetatlurzy. 
trans. To hammer (iron, etc.) when cold. 

¥Wence Cold-hammering vé/, sé. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 206 Beating them when hot iin- 

proves them much, provided they be not heated again; but 
if they have been cold hammered, the injury is full 30 per 


cent. 

Cold-hea:rted, @. [f. cold heart + -nn?. 
Wanting in sensibility, cordiality, or natural affec- 
tion; unfeeling ; unkind. 


>»? 
1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cd... xiii, 158 Cold-hearted toward 
me? 1742 Youre Nt. 7. 1. 638 O ye cold-hearted, frozen 
Formalists ! 1855 Macaucay @/ist, ug. III. 151 The cold- 
hearted and scoffing Grammont. 1878 Mortey Crit. JJisc. 
Ser. 1. Carlyle 188 The mechanical, prosaic, utilitarian, 
cold-hearted character of Wilhelm AMletstcr. 
Hence Cold-hea‘rtedly acv.; Cold-hea'rtedness. 
1850 B. Taytor Eddorado iv, (1862) 37 Indignation at your 
cold-heartedness. 


+ Co'ldhed. Oés. [f. CoLna.+-HEAD: ef. MITG. 
and mod.Ger. £atthet?t.] Coldness. 


14.. Med. MS. in Archerol. XXX. 355 Coldhed xual y° 
hete beete. 


| 
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+ Co'lding, vé/. sb. Obs. Growing cold. 

c 1380 Wyctir IVks. (1880) 457 Coolding fro charite. 

Coldish (kowldif), a [f Cotp a. + -1sH.] 
Rather cold ; somewhat cold. 

1589 FLeminc Georg. Virg. u. 34 Caues, liuely..lakes and 
coldish Tempe shades. 1675 Cotton Poet. IWés. (1765) 282 
It being pretty coldish Weather. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela 
I. 226 A dark misty Night, and coldish. 1796 E. Darwin 
Zoon, (1801) IV. 377 Going into a coldish bath, 1878 Lapy 
Herpert tr. l/ddner’s Ramble x. xi. 175 Coldish tones 
bordering on yellow. . 

Hence Coldishly adv. 

1611 Cotar., /rotdelettement, chilly, coldishly. 1783 Aixs- 
worth Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1., Coldishly, 7epidé. 

Coldly (kowldli), adv, [f. CoLp a. +-Ly2.] 

1. “#t. In a cold manner or state. 

a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Hom.277 Caldeliche dennet ina 
beastis cribbe. 160z SHaxs. Hla. 1. u. 181 The Funerall 
Bakt-meats Did coldly furnish forth the Marriage Tables. 
a 1845 Hoop Sridge of Sighs, No matter how coldly The 
rough river ran, — 

2. fig. a. Without heat or impatience; calmly, 
coolly, dispassionately. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 117 Be glad that we 
haue suffred them pacyently and coldly. 1599 Siaks. 
Much Ado m1. ii. 132 Beare it coldly but till night, and let 
the issue shew it selfe. 1635 N.R.tr. Camden's Hist, Eliz. 
1, 32 By proofes he coldly shewed..that no other Religion 
was brought into England. 1757 W. Stuxevey Jd/edallic 
Hist, Carausius 21 The business of an historian is barely 
and coldly to relate plain matter of fact. 1873 SymMonps 
Gr, Poets i, 23 Sparta proceeds slowly, coldly, cautiously. 

b. Without ardour, enthusiasm, or eordiality ; 
without friendly welcome; in a way that chills. 
xgso Nicotts 7éucyd. 51(R.) He hadde bene neglygent 
in causyng the confederates to assemble, and. -he had coldly 
encouraged the armye. 1595 Suaxs. John v. iii. 13 The 
French fight coldly, and retyre themselues. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Met. u. ii. 1. iv, Her suitor came coldly on. 1800 
Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. 11. 135 Emma bowed very 
coldly, disliking her situation. 18:3 Byron Giaour iii, So 
coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 185: Heirs Friends in C. I. 
40, I fear they fel! somewhat coldly on the mother’s ear. 


+Coldment. Oés. rare. [f. Coup v. + -MENT.] 
An action or opcration of cold. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u1. xxiii. 306 It doth. .clense the breast 
of all coldmentes or flegme. 

Coldness (ké"ldnés). [f. Coup a, +-NESS.] 

1. “t. The condition of being cold, cold quality. 

1391 Cuaucer Asfroé. 1. § 21 3ifa planete be colde, thanne 
amenuseth his coldnesse, by-cause of the hote signe. ¢ 1400 
Beryi 2730 Coldnes of astoon. 1555 Epen Decades W. Lud. 
1.1.(Arb.) 65 Neyther the coldenesse of wynter is sharpe vnto 
them, 1692 BentLey Boyle Lect. 51 Redness, and coldness, 
and the like, are only idea’s and vital passions in us that 
see and feel. 1860 TynDAtt Glac. un. iii. 247 The compara- 
tive coldness of the upper regions of the atmosphere. 

b. In old Physiology: see Copa. 6. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 1’. RX... i. (1495) 76 Twoof thyse 
qualytees ben callyd active, able to werke, hote and cold- 
nesse; that other two, drye and wetenes, ben callid passive, 
able to suffre. 1528 Paynev Salerne's Kegint. F itij b, 
Suche wynes .. amende the coldenesse of complection. 
a 1668 Denna (J.', While dryness moisture, coldness heat 
resists. 

2. fig. Want of warmth of feeling or cordiality ; 
indifference, apathy. 

1557 Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 247 So hath your coldnasse 
caused me To burne in my desire. 1597 Hooker Eccl. /'od, 
v. Ixxvi. § 8 Coldness in affection and..backwardness in 
duties of service. 1604 Suaxs. Of/. 11. iit. 393 Dull not 
Deuice, by coldnesse, and delay. 1709 Lapy M. W. Mow- 
TAGUE Left. |xi, 100, 1 cannot bear to be accused of coldness 
by one whom I shall love all my life. 1770 Westey IWks. 
(1872) XIII. 47 Continue in private prayer, in spite of all 
coldness, 1889 McCartHy Own Time III. xxx. 7 The 
proposal was received with coldness. 

+3. Coolness, deliberatcness. Oés. 

1548 Upatt, etc, Eras. Par. Matt. xv. 84 He might 
make the constancye and coldnes of the straunge woman 
more maruelous. 

4. Of colouring; cf. CoLp a. 15. 

1859 Gutiick & Timps /’afut. 225 Blue alone possesses 
cntirely the quality technically called coldness in painting : 
yellows and reds partaking more or less of the opposite 
quality of warmth, 

Cold-prophet: see COLE-PROPHET. 

Coldrife, -ness, forms of CAULDRIFE, -NESS. 

1938 IWodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 401 We found them coldrife, 
and we were so likewise, and nothing is done or to be done 
among us. 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss. s.v. Coldrife, 
‘Some people’s naturally coldrife.’ 

+ Coldrycke, a. Ods.rare. [A dcriv. of Coup, 
perh. of Low Ger. derivation: cf. LG. blindrik, 
doofrik, dulrik, etc. in Ten Kate 1723. Catdrekyn 
in the Catholicon Angl. appears to be closely con- 
nectcd.] Full of cold. 

[x483 Cath. Angl. 51 Caldrekyn, /rigorosus.) 
Hutoet, Coldrycke, or full of cold, a/gosus. 

Co'ld-short, 2. Forms: 7 colsar, col-, cole- 
shire, -shore, coldshare, -shore, 7-5 -shire, (5 
coal short, 9 cold-shear), 8- cold-short. [This, 
and the parallel Rep-suorr (also, in later use, Aot- 
short), point by their carly forms to adoption 
¢ 1600 from Scandinavian, and prob. from Swedish, 
metallurgical terminology. CfiSw. sallskor, Norw., 
Da. kotdskjor (with the parallel Sw. xédskor, 
Norw., Da. réitskjor, ‘rcd-short’); the second 
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for; thence the Eng. -sar, -share, -shore, -shear, 
-shire, afterwards altered to -short, which has also 
the sense ‘brittle, friable’, in dial. and later general 
use, esp. in reference to pastry, as in short-bread 
Cf. Hor-suort, Rep-sHort.] 

Said of iron: Brittle in its cold state. 
_ 1601 Hottanp Piny II. 514 In another [place] the mettall 
is brittle and short {#z@rgén Which our smiths cal Colsar 
yron), 1637 Vernatr & Wuitmore Sfectf. of Patent No, 
113 Good and merchantable tough iron and colshire iron 
[elsewhere coleshire, d/s). 1665 D. Duprey Metallum 
Martis (1854) 31 Nay, the Ploughman often breaks his 
Share point off if it be made of coldshare Iron. 1674 I. 
Sturpie /ron Ore i. in Phil, Trans. XV11. 696 Some makes 
Coldshire-Iron, that is, such as is brittle when it is cold; 
another sort makes Redshire, 168: YARRANTON Zing, Luipr. 
1.155 The Colshore-Iron which is made in Staffordshire. 
1730 Beware of Bubbles 2 Mr. Wood in his paper says there 
are four sorts of Iron viz. Redshort, Coldshort, Best-tough, 
and Ordinary tough. 19773 Jesson & Waricut Sfecifi of 
Patent No, 1054. 2 When the metal appears to be red short 
or coal short. 1794 S. Wittiams Hist, Vermont 316 The 
iron 1s mostly of the coldshire kind. 1795 Pearson in 
“hil. Trans. UXXXV. 342 The presence of phosphoric 
acid has been shown to be the occasion of the variety of 
iron, named cold short; which is brittle when cold, but not 
when ignited. 1864 Percy Jron § Steed 64 Phosphorus 
even in small quantity has a decided effect upon .. iron at 
ordinary temperatures, rendering it cofd-short, i.e. brittle 
while cold. 

Jig. 1832 CaRLYLe Adise. (1857) II]. 166 His feelings have 
been hammered, till they are cold-short. 

Hence Cold-shortness. 

1887 J. A. Prittirs Aflefallurey 323 The characteristic of 
Cleveland iron is cold-shortness. 


Cold shoulder. Used fg., chiefly in thc 
phrase ¢o show the cold shoulder, explained in the 
Glossary to the 4zd¢guary as ‘ To appear cold and 
reserved’; now also 7o give the cold shoutder: to 
display intentional and marked coldness, or studied 
indifference. 

(A ‘cold shoulder of mutton’ as a dish has suggested 
many puns and allusive uses.) 

1816 Scotr Autig. xxxiii, ‘The Countess’s dislike didna 
gang farther at first than just showing o’ the cauld shouther.’ 
1824 — St. Nonan's xxx, ‘I must tip him the cold shoulder, 
or he will be pestering me eternally.’ 1840 Dickens Odd C. 
Stop \xvi, He gives me the cold shoulder on this very matter. 
1860 ‘THACKERAY Loved i, [She] got to dislike me at last and 
to show me the cold shoulder. 1864 Keader 611 The cold 
shoulder given from the Admiralty. 1884 /2/ust. Loud. News 
9 Feb. 137/1 The cold shoulder is not a palatable dish. 


Cold-shoulder, v. [f. prec.] 

1, trans. To treat (a person) with deliberate and 
marked coldness or contemptuous neglcet. 

a1845 Hoop Drop of Gin iti, [They] snub, neglect, cold- 
shoulder, and cut The ragged pauper, misfortune’s butt. 
1891 /’alt Malt G. 6 Mar. 11 Men of good name belonging 
to good clubs who find themselves cold-shouldered there. 

2. To treat (a subject) with coldness and con- 


tempt, to slight. 

1892 Daily News 18 Mar., The War-office authorities are 
assiduously ‘cold shouldering ’ the Easter Monday Review. 
1885 Leeds Mercury 14 Jan. 7 They need have no fear that 
the question would be co!dshouldered. 


Cold water. [see CoLp a. 2.) Water at its 
natural temperature, which is always many de- 
grees below that of the human body, as opposed 
to warm or hot water. Often referred to as the 
simplest and most typical beverage ; also as used 
for washing or bathing, or in hydropathy. 

6950 Lindisf Gosp. Matt. x. 42 Cele wattres caldes. 
c 1000 lvs. Gosf. ibid., Anne drinc cealdes weteres. ¢ 1160 
Hatton Gosp. ibid., Enne drinc chealdes weteres. ¢ 1325 
EE. Altit. P. C. 152 Penne suppe bihoued pe coge of pe 
colde water, & penne pe cry ryses. 1611 Bipre Prov. xxv. 
2s As cold waters toa thirstie soule : so is good newes from 
a farre countrey. 1798 Duncan Annals Aled. III. 21 Dr. 
Currie encouraged him to drink largely of cold water and 
lemonade. 1800 Aled. Frud. 1V. 397 Historical Sketch of 
the Use of the Affusion of Cold Water. 1843 Appy H afer 
Cure 106 How the sudden application of cold water acts on 
the body. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 3: The extremes of poverty and ascetic penance, it 
would seem, never reach cold water in England. 

+b. Formerly, the water of baptism; the font. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) V. 309 Kyng Clodoneus was 
his godfader and took hym of be cold water [de fonte sus- 
cepit), bid, VI. 451 Edmond feng Anlaf of becolde water. 

ce. To throw colit water on (alluding to the 
shock thus given to the naked body): to heap 
discouragement on, disparage, ‘ damp’. 

1808 Vrial Gen. Whitclocke (ed. Mottley) Il. 442 He had 
stated that I was throwing cold water on everything he did. 
1883 Mrs. Bisnor in Lessure Hour 86/2 Who threw cold 
water on the idea. ; 

d. attrtt., as in cold water physician ; esp. with 
reference to hydropathy, as cold water cure, treat- 
ment, etc.; or (sportively) to the Total Abstinence 
movement, as cold walecr army, etc. 

1601 Hottanp Péiity II. 243 [Asclepiades) brought vp first 
the allowing of cold water.. to sick persons; snd took 
pleasure to te called the Cold-water Physitian, 1807 J/edd. 
Yrul. XVII. 323 The cold-water treatment has in our hands 
been very successful, 1878 tr. Ziemssen's Cyc. Med. X111. 
173 The cold-water cure has been much and advantageously 
employed in diseases of the cord. 

Hence Cold-wa'terish a. ~ 

1870 Lowett Stady Wind. (1886) 152 That somewhat cold- 


elcment is skd7, skjor, ‘ brittle, friable’, pronounced , waterish region. 
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Cole (kdl), 56.1 Now rare except in comd. 
Forms: (1 c4wel, céwl, cful, ? cal), 4 col, 5- 
cole, (5 coole, coule, koule, chool, cowle, 
coyle, coylle, cool.e ; also 3~4 cal, 3-9 cale, 6- 
kail, 8- Kar, q.v.). [The MI. co/, cole, and 
the northem cquivalent ca/, kal now Kae, kaz/), 
point back cither to an OI. cd/, contr. from cdwel, 
cawl, or to the ON. &d/: ad. L. casdl-7s siem, 
stalk, cabbage (see Cav), whence It. cavolo, Pr. 
coul, Sp. col, OF. chol, ¥. chow. In the other 
Teutonic langs. ON. £d/ (Sw. fal, Da. kaa/), 
also OHG. ché/ (from *chau/), MHG. &é/, mod. 
G. kohl,, beside which appear OHG, chélo m., 
chéla f., MING. &éle, MDu. céle f£., Du. 4oo/ f., all 
introduced with the plant from Latin-speaking 
countries at an carly date. So also in the Celtic 
langs., Ir. and Gael. cad/, Welsh caw/, Corn. cant, 
Manx £ai/, Breton &ao/. The frequent ME. Caun 
was perh. taken afresh from L. cazedis.] 

1. A general name for various specics of Biras- 
Sica; now esp. Rape (8, Nafus) ; also applied to 
Sea-Kale (Crambe maritima). 

¢ 1000 Sa.r. Leech, U1. 80 Nim..pone bradan cawel nio- 
LS aeee ¢ 1340 Cursor M, 12526 (‘Trin.) Whil pei were 

at col gederonde. 1398 VrevisA Barth. De P. KR. xvu. 
cxiv. (1495) 677 Some coole is Somer coole and some is 
Wynter cole. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocoruin (1862) 48 Take cole 
and strype hom thorowghe thi honde. ¢ 1450 Cookery Bhs, 
69 Vake Colys, and stripe hem faire fro the stalkes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 114/1 Hys gardyn where he had sette 
cooles and wortes. 1491 — Mifas Patr.(W. de W. 1495) 1. 
vii, 11 b/2, A lytyll drie brede & wortes of chool. 1551 
Turner //erbal 1, G ij a, Cole taken after meat, dryueth 
away the evel... yt cummeth of surffettyng. 1597 GERARDE 
Ferbal WW. xii. 317 Rape Cole hath one single long root. 
1699 EvetYN dicefaria 15 The .. Sprouts .. of the Cole are 
very delicate. 1749 B. Wiuxes Lug. Butterfl, 51 The 
Brassica sylvestris, or Wild Cole. 1813 A. Younc Agric. 
Esse.c 1, 209 Vhree or four small fields of cole. 

tb. Cabbage-cole: a kind of Brassica forming 
a ‘ cabbage’ or head, as the common cabbage. 

1620 Vesner Mia Recte vii. 135 Coleworts or Cole are 
much vsed to be eatcn, especially the Cabbage-Cole. 

+2. Pottage; = Kae or fasl. Obs. 

1460 Jowneley Myst., Mactacio Abel 18 My master suppys 
no coyle bot cold. /6é¢d., /’roc. Noe 30 A measse of wedows 
coylle. 1674 Ray .V. C. lords, Cole or Aeal, Potage. 

3. Comb., as + cole-plant; cole-garth, a cab- 
bage-garden ; cole-rape, a name given in some 
Dictionaries to the Turnip, Brassica Rapa; tcole- 
stock, a cabbage-stalk; + cole-worm, a catcr- 
pillar that feeds on the cabbage; in Se. hale- 
worm. See also CoLESEED, CoLEWort, 

1865 Cartyce Fredk. Gt. VELL. xvi. xiv. 66 Vhe Village... 
a jumble of cottages and *colegarths. 1362 Laner. /*. 2° 
A. vil. 273, I haue porettes and percyl and moni *Col- 
plontes. 1468 Medudla Gram. in Cath. Angl. 51 Magutus, 
a *col stook. /4id., Eruca,a*coolwyrm or acarlok. 1483 
Cath. Anyl. 51/2 Cale worme, ernce. 

+ Cole, s/.2 Obs. Also 4 colle, 6 coll. [A 
word of unknown etymology, and even of tncertain 
existence, inferred from the following examples 
(some of which might possibly be explained other- 
wise), and from CoLE-PROPHET. ] 

1. 2? A conjuring trick ; jugglery. 

1307 in Pol. Songs (1839) 157 3et ther sitleth somenours 
syexe other sevene.. For everuch a parosshe heo polketh in 
pyne, Ant clastreth with heore colle. 1399 Laneor. Aich. 
Kedeles w. 24 [Yhey] ffeyned sum ffolie, that ffailid hem 
neuer And cast it be colis wih her conceill at euene, To 
have preuy parlement for profit of hem-sclf. 1562 J. Hey- 
woop frou. § Efigr. 1. x. (1867) 20 Coll vnder canstyk, she 
can playe on bothe handis, Dissimulacion well she vnder- 
standis. 1564 Brcon Display. Pop. Alass Wks. (1844) 260 
Therefore can ye not play cole under candlestick cleanly, 
nor whip master Wynchard above the board. 

2. Adcceiver, cheat, sharper (at dice). (Cf. quots. 
s.v, CoLL 5.3, appar. in sense of ‘dupe’, but re- 
ferring to gaming.) 

1532 Dice-Play (1850) 25 To teach the young cock to crowe, 
all after the cheators kiud, the old cole instructeth the 
young in the terms of his art, /d/d. 29 ‘This new nurtured 
novice .. is become so good a scholar, that he .. hath been 
snapper with the old cole at 2 or 3 deep strokes, 

- So perh. in Colle fregelour ( = juggler who 
used mechanical devices, conjurer), where how- 
ever Co//le may be a proper name. 

¢ 3384 Cuaucer /f. Fame wi. 187 There sangh I Colle 
tregetour.. Pleye an uncouthe thyng to telle ; I saugh him 
canien a wind-melle Vnder a walshe-note shale, 

Cole (kovl), 54.3 Cant. Also 9 coal. [Genc- 
rally thought to be an old slang usc of cole =Coat..] 
Money. 70 fost the cole: to pay down the money, 

eel R. Heap Canting Acad, 13 Cole, Money ofany sort. 

1670 Warning for llousekprs. 6 We bite the Culley of his 
Cole. ¢ 1684 Rord. Ballads Vi. 19 My pocket with Cole 
to encrease. 1771-2 Batchelor (1773) 11. 24 Cole is a cant 
Word among my news-boys and other black-guards, for cash, 
pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings..His uncle cannot 
slack his jokes, But always pays the Cole. 1781 BurGovne 
Lordof Manor .4D.), Come, my soul, Post the cole ; I mist 
beg or borrow, 1832 Hoop in Atheneum 444 Lt would not 
suit me to write .. even if they offered ..to post the cole, 

1870 /tench 1. 61/1 The Royal Academy still owes a heavy 
debt to landscape-painting, but we are glad it has ' posted 
the coal’ in payment of a first instalment. 
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+ Cole, sé.4 Obs. rare—'. [Variously conjec- 
tured to be F. co/ neck, and ON. £o//r head, top.] 

¢ 1§00 Kodi f/ood (Ritson) 49 Our Kynge was grete above 
his cole A brode hat on his crowne. 

+Cole, v.'! Obs. [Ktymol. uncertain: it has 
been conjectured to be identical with the next vb. ; 
also, to be a by-form of KILL, in southern ME. 
ctillen, but there are difficultics.] a. To cut off 
(e.g. the head). b. To ‘cut off’, kill, slay. 

a 1300 Cursor AJ, 2754 \Coit.) Pi rightwisnes may not 
thole For pe wike pat pou pe dught cole. /éi/. 3135 He 
wald lever his child cole (v.”. spille] pan of his laueid wrath 
tothole. /4fd. 11862 Ne mat na liueand man it (pe stinck] 
thole, And par-wit he dos his leche cole. — /dsd. 13175 A 
sargant sent he to faiole And iohan hefd comanded to 
cole, 

Cole, v.2 Sc. [Etymol. uncertain: Jamicson 
unites it with co//, cow to poll, top; but that is 
on phonetic grounds unsatislactory ; co/e is kuel), 
but co// is (kou) in south of Scotl.] ‘To cut away 
obliquely ; to hollow oud. 

a 800 Nithsdale Song (Jam.) High-coled stockings and 
laigh-coled shoon. J/od, Sc. You must cole it out more 
under the arms, 

Cole, v.3, obs. form of CULL vu. 

Cole, obs. f. CoaL, CooL, COLEE ; sce COLL sb,5 

Colect, etc. : see CoLt-. 

Cole‘ctomy. Surg. [f. Gr. néddrov Coton + 
éxtopy cutting out: ef. axzatfomy.] ‘Excision of 
part of the colon’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882). 

+Colee. Os. Also 4 cole. [ME., a. OF. 
colee blow, stroke, prop. blow on the neck, in 
lt. collata, f. L. coll-tum neck.] A blow, stroke ; 
esp. the stroke with the flat of a sword given in 
dubbing a knight; = AccoLADE. 

1375 Barnour Bruce vu. 623 Clyffurd and wauss [= Vaux] 
maid a melle Quhar cliffurd raucht him a cole. ¢ 1430 
Pilger, Lyf Manhode w. xxx. (1869) 193 A knyght oweth 
wel to suffre colee or he entre in to stour. ¢ 1450 JWironr 
Salnacionn 4117 Crist toke the ordre of knyght with the 
colee certayne. 

Coleer, obs. form of CoLLar. 

Cole-fish : sce CoaL-FIsH. 

1577 Durham Wells (Surtees) lL. 421, ix® coopell of cole 
fysshe xs. 

Cole-flory, -flower, obs. ff. CAULIFLOWER. 

Colege, obs. form of CoLLEAGUE, COLLEGE. 

Cole-goose: sce COAL-GoosE, cormorant. 

Cole-head, -hoding, -hood : sce CoAL-Hoon. 

Coleire, obs. f. Canoyrn (Lithgow 1632). 

Colemanite (kowlminait). Win. [Named 
1884 after W. TF. Coleman.] A mineral found in 
California, akin to Priceite: sce quot. 

1884 Aincr. Frul. Sc. Ser. um. XXVIL. 493 Colemanile is 
a hydrous borate of calcium. 

Colemie: see CoLMEy, a fish. 

Colemouse, var. of CoaALMouSsE, a bird. 

Colen (earth, etc.): see CoLOGNE. 

Colendar, -er, -re, obs. ff. COLANDER. 

Coleophyll, -phyl (kplyoli:l). Bot, [ad. mod. 
L. coleophyllum, {. Gr. wkodeds sheath + PvAdov 
leaf.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot., Coleophyll, or Colvaptile, the first leaf 
which follows the cotyledon in endogens, and ensheaths the 
succeeding leaves. : 

llence Coleophy llous a., having a colcophyll. 

Coleopter (kglép:ptaz). [see next, and ef. F. 
coleoptere coleopterous insect.] A member of the 
Colcoptera : see next. 

1860 Russe... Diary /udia (1863) 1.340 Flies and coleopters 
buzzed through the open windows, and flopped among the 
glasses. 1864 Social Sc. Nev. 1. 367 A large coleopter.. 
described as belonging tothe genus Lamia. 

|| Coleoptera (kpl/ig ptéra), sb. p/. Zool. Rarely 
in sing. coleopteron; see also prec. [mod.L. 
(neut. pl.), a. Gr. xodedmrepos sheath-winged (f. 
wodeds Sheath + mrepdv wing), used by Aristotle 
to describe insects of the beetle kind.] A large 
and important order of insects, distinguished by 
having the anterior pair of wings converted into 
elytra or hard sheaths which cover the other pair 
when not in use; the Beetles. (See BEETLE s56.* 1.) 

1763 Diet. Arts & Se. 1}. 659 Coleoptera..an order of 
insects. .known in English by the general name of beetles. 
1873 Geacie Gt. fee Age xxvil. 375 Some of the coleoptera 
described would seem to be now extinct. 1875 Houcuton 
Sk, Brit, lusects 135 Vhe Strepsipteron has certain charac- 
ters in common with a coleopteron. 

b. Formerly applied to the elytra of beetles. 

(Spelt coleoptra in Kirby and Spence.) 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Antomol. xivi. IV. 333 A-xplanat. 
Terms, Colcoptra, the two elytra spoken of together. /did. 
xviii, IV. 439 Vhe older naturalists..would call it ‘the 
coccinella with red coleoptra, having seven black dots *. 

Coleo’pteral, @. rare. [f. prec. +-a1.]  Per- 
taining or relating to the Colcoptera. 

1887 Atheneum 26 March 419 Animated by true coleop- 
teral ardour. 

Coleo'pteran, s/. [f.as prec. +-aN.} Amem- 
ber of the Coleoptera. 1847 in Craic, 
Coleo'pterist. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 

ralist who studies the Coleoptera. 


A natu- 


COLE-RAKE. 


1852 (in oral use. 1865 Doreras & Scott Brit, Hemi p- 
tera 6 Vhe instruments of capture used by the Coleoptertst. 

Coleo'pteroid, «. [f. as prec. +-01p.] Like 
or akin to the Colcoptera. 

1889 Nicuonson /advont. (ed. 3) 1. 595 The elytra of 
Coleopteroid insects have also been... discovered in the 
Carboniferons rocks of Silesia. 

Coleopteron, singular of Co,norpTEna, q.v. 

Coleopterous kel/pptéras), a. [f. Gr. xode- 
omrep-os +-OUS: sce COLEOPTERA.] Belonging to 
the Coleoptera or Beetles ; having clytra. 

1791 Trans. [.tunean Soc. 1. 87, 1 discovered several 
small coleopterous insects in its crevices. 1804 CawLis.e 
in Jil, Trans. XCV. 25 Coleopterous insects become 
torpid at 34°. 1871 Danwin Desc. Jan. 1. x. 381 The 
stridulating organs in the different coleopterous families. 

Coleoptile (kel/p-ptil). ot. [mod. f. Gr. 
kodeds sheath + mridov feather. So in Fr.) = 
COLEOPHYLL, q.V- 

Coleoptra: see COLEOPTERA. 

{| Coleorhiza (kg:I/orai:zi). Bot, [f. Gr. xodreds 
sheath + fifa root.) ‘The sheath enveloping the 
radicle or rudimentary root in the embryo of 
grasses and other phancrogams; the root-sheath. 

1866 in Yrcas. Bot, 1880 Grav Struct. Bot. ii. 26 Vhe 
radicle is completely enclosed by. .a peculiar sheath. . named 
the Coleorhiza, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Got. 638 In Ranuvculus 
Ficaria, a tuberous lateral root is produced below the pri- 
mary axis of the embryo, sheathed by a coleorhiza, 

Coleoverthwart: sce CoLL-. 

Cole-perch =coal-perch. sec Coa 16. 

Cole-pixie: sce CoLt-PIXIE. 

+ Cole-prophet. O/s. Also col-, coll- (writ- 
ten both conjointly and separately); also later 
cold(e prophet. [Apparently f. Co.e 54,2, a 
conjuring trick, or deceiver, cheat. The later co// 
prophet is cvidently a perversion by ‘popular 
ctymology’; it shows that the sense of co/e was 
forgotten by 1579; also that the word had in 
16th c. a long @ and was not ME. cole = cool.] 

One who pretends, by magic or occult means, to 
predict the future, tell fortunes, ete.; a wizard, 
sorcerer, diviner, necromancer, fortunc-teller. 

1§32 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 707/1 (No] nede to send 
ant snch coll prophetes as these heretikes are, to teache his 
church the faithe. 1§s9 JWirr. Mag., Owen Glendour xxxi, 
I found I was the hartles hare And not the beast Colpro- 
phete did declare. 1562 J. Hevwoop /’rov, & [pigr. (1867) 
17 Ye plaie coleprophet who takth in hande, To knowe his 
answere before he do his errande. 1574 Life goth Abp. 
Canteré, Pref. C vij b, Conjuring witches and coleprophetes, 
seduced by the lying spyrite as was Merline. 1579 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb.) 78 Vou may Gentleman accoupt me for a 
colde Prophet, this hastely to deuine of your disposition. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Hitcher. 1x. ii, 137 Yo plaie the cold 
prophet, as to recount it good or bad lucke, when salt or 
wine falleth on the table. 160r Deacon & Waker Ausie. 
Darel 40 Some supernaturall Coleprophet. 1603 KNotirs 
Mist. Turks 1014 (N.) As hee was most vainely persuaded 
by the cold prophets, to whom he gave no small credit. 
1614 Raneicn //ist. World u. 533 Tle foretold the death of 
this cold Prophet. 

Coler, obs. f. CHOLER, CoLLAR, -1ER, COLoun. 

Colera, obs. f. CHOLEKA (in sense choler). 

Colerage: sce CULERAGE, 

Coleraith: sce CULREATH. 

Cole-rake, colrake. Also 5 coolerake, 
colrak(e ; also 8. 6- coulrake, 8 cowl-rake, cou- 
rake. [perh. orig. f. col, cole, Coa (in its sense 
of cinder) + Rake. But there is dilhculty pho- 
netically with the forms coz/-, cowl-rake and mod. 
dial. cou’rake, unless these have been assimilated 
to the dial. vb. Cout, to rake towards one.] 

1. An instrument used for raking the cinders or 
ashes out of an oven or furnace. 

a. ¢1440 romp. Parw. 88 Coole rake [v. r. colrake], rested- 
dum, batillunt. cr14go Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 613 Sfalerun, 
a colrake. 1475 (ict, Voc. ibid. 809 Hoc jocabulum, a 
colrake. 1483 Cath. Angl. 72 A Colrake, frudle. 1538 
Etyot Sibliothcca, Rutabnlum,acoole rake to make cleane 
an oven. 1677 Stanyuurst Deser. /red.in lolinshed V1. 
27 The colerake sweeping ofa pufloafe baker. 1580 Hot- 
nyuann Treas, Fr. Toug, Kouable, or Rable, a cole 
rake. ; 

B. 572 Widls & fo, N.C. (2835) 349 In the hitching 
One Ralidecrole, one Iron por, one pele, one iro’ coulrake 
ijs. viijed, 1853 IVhétby Gloss., Coulrake, the iron rake for 
the bakes at kitchen firesides, 1883! Ziouctb. & [Ludders/. 
Gloss., Conlrake, pom pronounced cou’rake, colerake, 
and co’rake. Used chiefly for drawing coals upon the 
fire. 

2. A similar instrument for other purposes. _ 
1575 Turserv. Venerte 194 The instruments to digge withal 
. spades, howes or mattocks and pickaxes a colerake and 
a payre of clampes. 1633 T. James Jay. 79, | put some to 
make Col-rakes [to] rake a hole in the sands to let downe 
our Rudder. 1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Col-rake, a 
shovel used to stir lead ore when it is being washed. 

3. (In B forms) A mud-scraper, a muck-rake. 

1788 W. Marsuate &. Vorksh. Gloss., Cowl-rake, a mud 
scraper. 1812 Wittas II est-ridiny lorksh. Gloss., Coutvb., 
to put together dung, mud, dirt, etc. Cox/-rake, the in- 
strument by which this is performed. 

Colere, obs. form of CHoLFR, COLLAR. 

Coleron, obs. pl. of CuLvex. 

Colery, obs. f. CoaLery ; var. of CoLLYRiE. 
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COLESEED. 


Coleseed (koulsid). [f. Cour 56.1+Srep ; cf. 
MLG. &£644t (c 1300), Du. hoolzaad, Ger. kohlsaat, 
Da. kaalsad, Sw. kalsat; and see Couza.] 

+1. The seed of the cabbage or its varieties, 

z1000 Sax. Leechd, U1. 72 Nim ,. cawel sed & cyllelen- 
drao. 

2. The seed of Brassica campestris or Napus, 
var, oleifera, the source of ‘rape’ or ‘sweet’ oil; 
also the plant, cultivated for its seed. 

{In this sense ad. Du. or LG. ¢1600. It had long been 
cultivated in the Netberlands and North Germany; Gerarde 
(1597) had ‘heard it reported, that it [NMancw gentle] is at 
tbis day sowne in England for the same purpose.’] 

1670 Evetyn Jen. (1857) II. 53 A rich harvest of hemp 
and cole-seed. 1725 BrapLtey fam. Dict. s.v. Marle, 
Coleseed, Hop-Clover, or any other Sort of Grass Seeds, 
grow very well on marl'd Ground, 1787 WitHerinc Brit. 
Plants (ed. 2) 11.708 Its seeds [Brassica Napus] which are 
called Cole seed, afford a large quantity of expressed oil, 
called Rape oil. 1799 J. Rosertson Agric, Perth 187 The 
ground is prepared for rape or cole-seed, in tbe same manner 
as for acrop of turnips. 1861 Miss Pratr Flower. Pi. 1. 
144 Brassica Naf~zs (Rape or Cole-seed).. Plant biennial. 

Cole-slaw (ké»'1,\sl5). U.S. Also -slaugh, 
cold slaw. [a. Du. £oo/s/a, reduced form of hool- 
salade, f. kool cabbage + salade, pronounced salé’e 
s'1é.] Sliced cabbage dressed with salt, pepper, 
vinegar, etc., eaten either raw or slightly cooked. 

1862 tr. Hugo's Misérables 111. 499 To leave my whole 
plateful without touching it! My coleslaugh which was so 
good. 1886 Mrs. Rorer Pirlad. Cook Bk. 241 Cold Slaw, 
1 quart of cut cabbage, etc. .. Serve when very cold. 

Coless, obs. form of CuLLIS, broth. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor: see Co- 3c. 

Cole-staff, var. of CowL-sTAFF, 

Colesule (kglsizl). Zot. [ad. mod.L. cole- 
sula, irreg. dim. of Gr. xoAeds sheath.] The name 
given by Necker to the small membranous sheath 
enclosing the spore-sac of liverworts; the peri- 
anthium. 

1882 B. Carrincton in Encyel. Brit. X1V. 718 On sec- 
tion of the colesule a number of minute .. bodies are 
found. 

+Corlet. Oss. Also 5 -ette, -yte, -ytte, collect, 
6 collet. [Shortened form of AcoLyTE, q.v. It is 
not clear whether the loss of the @ was due to 
aphesis, orto mistaking it for the indefinite article: 
cf. a natomie.) = ACOLYTE, 

1382 Wycuir 2 7ess. Prol., By Titicus, a dekene, and 
Honesym, a colyt [1388 Onesimus, the acolit]. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1549 Clerkez & colettes at to be kirke longen. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. w. (1520) 38/2 Fyrst benet, than 
colet, subdecon, deacon, and than preest. 31500 Ortus Voc., 
Accolitus, servieus tn miss& habens ordinem, a collect. 
1530 PausGr. 207/1 Collet, the seconde order, acofite. 1563 
Foxe A. §& Af, (1570) 11. 1681/1 Tbe lowest vesture, which 
they had onely in takyng Benet and Collet. 
Eccl. Law (178s) 1. 2 Acolythuis, axoAouGes, in our old Eng- 
lish called a colet. 

Colet, -ette, obs. ff. CoLLecT, CoLLEt. 

Cole-tit, 2 common variant of CoaL-tIT. 

Coleture, var. of CoLatuRE, Obs. 

|| Coleus (kéwlzis). Bot. [mod.L., f. Gr. oreds 
sheath, so called from the union of the filaments.] 
A genus of Labiate plants, allied to the Mints ; 
some species, natives of Malaysia and Polynesia, 
are distinguished by their brilliant foliage, and 
are well-known ormaments of greenhouses, and of 
gardens in the summer months, 

(1866 Treas. Bot., Coleus..annual herbs. .rarely shrubs.] 
1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 417 Brancbes of coleus, 
crotons, and other beautiful foliage plants. 1888 Blackw. 
Mag. June 766 Crotons and coleus, 

+Coleweigh, sd. Ods. rare—'. [? f. cole, COAL 
+ WeicH.] A lever. 

1600 Hoitanp Livy xxvii. xxviil. 649 They hegan .. to 
heave and to weigh it (the Port-cullis] from the ground with 
leavers and cole-weighs [vectrbus]. 

Hence + Coleweigh wv., to raise with a lever. 

1649 Buitne Exg. Jiprov, dnipr, (1652) 238 So coleweigh 
up your pole. 

Colewort (kau lwzit). arch. Also 4-5 cool-, 
6-7 col-. [f. CoLE 5b.1+ Wort plant.] 

1. Originally, a general name for any plant of 
the cabbage kind, genus Brassica (of which the 
varietics were formerly less distinct than now). 

€1380 Wycur Sev, Sel. Wks. I. 100 Growynge of cool- 
wortis and oper wedis. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr, (W. de 
W. 1495) 1. cxxv. 143 a/ Wyth the leues of the coole wortes 
that men cast out of mykechin. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. vi. 
551 There be divers sortes of Colewurtes, not muche lyke 
ooe another. 159: Spenser Muiopotinos 199 Fat Col- 
worts, and comforting Perseline. 16a6 Bacon Sylva § 518 
We see that Water-mint turneth into field-mint and the 
Colewort into Rape byneglect. 1661 Perys Diary 10 Mar., 
A poor Lenten dinner of colworts and bacon. 1830 Scotr 
Demonol, vii. 216 Their food was. .broth made of coleworts 
and bacon. 18§9 ‘TENNYSON Guinevere 32 As tbe gardener's 
hand Picks from the colewort a green caterpillar. 

b. Cabbage-colewort: a colewort that hearts or 
forms a cabbage. 

1616 Surrt. & Maru. Country. Farn: 165 Cabage-cole- 
wort, which are called white or apple Coleworts. 

2. In later times, applied espccially to those 
varictics that do not heart, ¢.g. kale or greens, or 
to cabbage-plants before thcy heart. 


1760-5 Burn’ 
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1683 Tryon Way to Health 209 Of Colworts, Cabbage 
and Colly-flowers. Colworts are tbe best of the three. 1799 
J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 281 Cabbages and coleworts 
are of this class. 31832 Veg. Subst. Food 259 Vhere the cab- 
bage and ..colewort are in equal favour. 3186: DeLaMER 

ttch. Gard. 56 Coleworts (or cabbage-plants half-grown, 
before they have formed their hearts). 

b. Sea Colewort: Sea-kale, Crambe maritima. 

1725 Brapiey Fam. Dict., Sea Colewort, a Plant that 
differs from otber Coles. 1794 Martyn Rousseanu’s Bot. 
xxiii, 324 Sea-Colewort has a globose silique. 

3. Applied to the edible terminal bud of a palm- 
tree ; = CABBAGE 3. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) HUI. 
9x Tbe colewort which is inclosed in the leaves that grow 
on the top of tbis tree is very good to eat. 

+4. In the proverbial phr. coleworts twice sodden, 
applied to a statement, argument, etc. that has 
been presented before; ‘stale news’. Ods. 

e1s68 Furxe Answ. Chr. Protestant (1577) 84 Tbese 
colewortes baue bene sodden twise or tbryse already. 
1s80 Lyry Z£euAhies (Arb.) 391 Whicb I must omitte, 
least I set before you Colewortes twise sodden. 1610 Bp. 
Harr Afol. agst. Brownists 98 You want variety, when 
you send in these twise-sodde Coleworts. 1644 BuLWerR 
Chironx. 136 It being better sometimes to use a licentious 
and unwarrantable motion, then alwayes to obtrude the 
same Coleworts. [So sod. diad, ‘1 don’t boil my cabbages 
twice.’ Cf. also Sc. ‘cauld kale het again.’] 

5. aitrib., as cole-wort worm. 

1552 Hutoers.v. Canker wornte, Some do call them the 
deuyls goldrynge, & some the colewort worme. 1880 Boy's 
Own Bk. 265 Cabbage-worm..colewort-worin, or grub. 

+Co'ley, v. Obs. Also coly, colly. [a. OF. 
colet-er, coloier, collier to turn the neck, f. co/, cou 
neck (Rom. type co//zcare): cf. manier to handle.] 
intr. To tum the neck, turn the head from side 
to side: said of birds. 

c1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode i. \xxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge [codévauf}, hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. 1486 54. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth. 1678 Puitups, Coédreth, a term in 
Faulconry. 1715 in Kersey s. v. Cod/y. Hence in Bartey. 

Coley, obs. form of CoLLiE. 

Coley-florey, obs. form of CAULIFLOWER. 

Coleys(e, obs. form of Cutis, broth. 

Colfeke, corrupt form of CoLAPHIZE v. to cuff. 

Colfin, var. form of CaLFIn. 

+ Co'lfox, colefox. Obs. [f. co/, Coau + Fox 
=coal-fox, as in cole-tit, etc. So Ger. kohlfuchs, 
kohlenfuchs (Grimm), Du. £oolvos (Kilian). Still 
a surname and pronounced (kéu'lfpks).] 

The Brant-Fox, a variety of the fox, distinguished 
by a greater admixture of black in its fur. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 395 A Colfox ful of sly In- 
iquitee. [So 2 ASS; Harl. has cole-fox, others col, kolle, 
kole fox. Cf. zd. 84 And tipped was his tayle and both 
bis eeris With blak vnlyk the remenant of his heeris.] 

Colhoppe, obs. form of CoLLopr. 

+Colia‘nder. Os. Forms: 1 cellendre, 4-5 
coliaundre, 5 colyandre, 6 -aundir, colander, 
-onder, 6-7 coliander, [In OE., cellendre:— 
*koljandr?, ad. pop.L. coliandrum =L. coriandrum 
CorianDER: cf. OHG,. chullaniar, chullintar:~- 
*kuljander. In ME., coliaundre, a. OF. coliandre, 
repr. same L, form.] = CORIANDER, q.V. 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 218 Geniin pas wyrte pe man coli- 
andrum & odrum naman pam gelice cellendre nemned. 
1382 Wycuir £.x. xvi. 31 As the seed of coliaundre. c1q50 
A lphita (Anecd, Oxon.) 42 Coriandrium agreste..gall. et 
angl. coliaundre. 1538 TurNeR Libedlus, Cortandrunt..ap- 
pellant angli Coryander aut Colander. 1586 Cocan Havex 
Health xxvi. (1636146 Coriander commonly called Coliander. 
1614 Markuam Cheap //usd, 11. xxvii. (1668) 90 The cure 
of worms in sheep. .take the leaves of Coliander. 

Abbreviated to cof by apothecaries, etc. 

1813 io A. Young Agric. Essex 11. 57 The coriander or 
col, as some call it. 

b. Applied to the Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris) ; in full, coliander maidens-hair. 

1548 ‘Turner Names of Herbes 9 s.v. Adiantum, Adian- 
tum..may be named in englishe Venus beir or Colonder 
maidens heir (1551 — Herba/.. B iij a, Adiantum hath.. 
leues lyke coriandres greater leues}], 1561 Hottysusn Hom. 
Afoth, 15b, Mayden heyre called also Colander. 

ce. Coliamler sced (also fig. in slang: see quot.). 
c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Coliander-seed, Money. 
1725 in New Cant, Dict, 

Coliar, obs. form of CoLLIER. 

| Colibri (kplibri). [a. Sp. and F. colsbri, ac- 
cording to statements in Littré orig. the Carib 
name.] A kind of humming-bird. 

{1715 Kersey, Cod‘bus, the Humming-bird, which is no 
bigger than a large Fly; yet makes a Noise like a Whirl- 
wind, Hence in Bairey.] 1740 //ist. Famaica 333 As to 
Birds .. the most famous is the Colibry or Humming-bird. 
1812 SMELuE tr. Buffon's Nat, Hist. XVI. 382 M. de la 
Condamine never saw Colibris more numerous tban in the 
gardens of Quito. 1840 Browninc Sordedio i. 347 Buzz of 
colibri. 1855 Kincstry MWestw. Ho! xvii. (1878) 279 * Look, 
Frank, that’s a colibri; you’ve heard of colibris?’ Frank 
looked at the living gem which hung, loud humming, over 
some fantastic bloom. 


Colic (kg lik), 54. and a. Forms: a. 5-6 co- 
like, colyke, 6 collyke, collic, 6-7 collick(e, 
colicke, colique, 6-8 colick, (7 collect), 8- colic. 
B, (evron.) 7 chollick(e, cholicke, 7-9 cholick, 


COLIFORM. 


8-9 cholic. [a. F. coligue, ad. L. colve-us, a. Gr. 
xodte-6s of or pertaining to the *#éAov (or «@Aor), 
lower part of the intestinal canal. (The correct 
spelling was with 0, but app. all the MSS, have w.) 
Although orig. an adj., the term appears to be 
first found in modern langs. as a sb. repr. med.L. 
colica ( passio) ‘colic passion’. 

1398 Trevis Barth De P. R. v. xiii. (1495) 158 The 
sykenes that hyght Collica passio comyth of grete streight- 
nesse of that gutte that highte Colon.) 

A. sb. 

1. A name given to severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the belly, due to various affections of the 
bowels or other parts; alsoto the affections of 
which such pains are the cbaractcristic symptom. 

31440 Prop. Parv. 87 Colyke, sekeness, collica passio. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 71 Colike, codzca passio. 1515 Cocke 
Lorells B. (1843) 8 The coughe and the colyke. 1528 Pay- 
NEL Salevue's Regi. Ciij b, Yhe colike .. ingendretb ina 
gutte named colon. 1611 Cees Crudities 405 The tertian 
and quartan ague, the itch, the cholicke. 1714 J. Purcety 
Cholick Index, How to distinguish any of these Cholicks 
from the Nephretick Cholick. 1740 R. Dunpas in A therzum: 
24 Sept. 1887 The whey .. gives me pretty smart colicks. 
1866 A. Fuint Princ. Aled. (1880) 537 ‘The term colic, in its 
etymology, relates to the colon, but it is often applied 
to paroxysmal, spasmodic pain in other parts. 1870 Pad/ 
Mall G. 27 Oct. 4 That curse of his trade the painter’s 
colic, a form of lead poisoning due to the poisonous mate- 
rials with which common paints are. .compounded. 

2. Comb. colic-root, a name given to three 
North American medicinal plants, 4 /etr?s farinosa, 
Dioscorca villosa, and Liatris squarrosa; colic- 
water, some remedy for colic. 

1771 Mackenzie Man Feel. (1886) 23 The composition and 
virtues of her favourite cholic-water. 1866 7reas. Bot. 35 
A tetris farinosa, called Colic root and Star grass..It is one 
of the most intense bitters known. 

B. adj. 

I. Of or pertaining to the colon, as in Colic 
arteries, t Colic gut = CoLon, 

1615 Crooxe Body of Aan gg A part of the collick gut. 
a 1646 J. Grecory Learued Tracts 103 An Ulcer of the 
Entrails. especially of the Cholick Gut. 1836 Topp Cycé. 
alnat. 1. 196/t The colic arteries .. form arches. 

2. Affecting the colon; of, or of the nature of, 
colic; in colte passion = Coutc A. 1, colic pains, ete. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. \. (1594) 225 Sciaticke 
goutes, collicke passions. a 1619 FotHEerBy A theovz, 1. xv. 
§ 2 (1622) 156 His intestines .. grieuously tormented him 
with colique passions, 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 484 Intestin 
Stone and Ulcer, Colic pangs. 1754-64 SmMELLIE J7idwif, 
I. 149 The air. .expands and stretches tbe colon, producing 
severe cholic pains. 1834 Goop Szzdy Afed, (ed. 4) 1. 186 
Stricture of the intestines .. gives rise to colic pains, 

+ Colic, v. [f. Conic sb.: cf. to physic.) trans. 
To affect with colic. Hence Co‘licked, Co‘lick- 
ing ffl. adjs. 

1733 Cueyne Eng. Malady m1. iii. (1734) 292 To take off 
the..Colicking Quality of Honey. 1740 — Regimen 110 
Having the bowels inflated, colicked or griped. 

Colical (kplikal), 2. ?0Ods. Also (erron.) 
cholical. [f. as prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, colic. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenon's Disp. 113 Colicall dolours. 1681 
tr. Wrllis’ Med, Wks. u, xxvii. 170 The Colical grief doth be- 
long to the infoldings of the Abdomen. 1721 Gay in CG. 
Colman's Posth. Lett, (1820) 8 The Cholical humour in my 
stomach. 1765 Huxnam Sea IWater in Phil. Trans. LY. 
8, I have known it bring on colical pains. 

2. Subject to colic. 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigne u. xxxvii, (1632) 425 This cbolli- 
call kinde of life. 1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend iv. 
(1881) 129 Cholical persons will find little comfort in Austria. 

Colice, obs. form of CULLIs. 

Colicky (kpliki), 2. Also (erron.) cholicky. 
[{f. Cotic + -y ; for the spelling with cé see C.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of colic. 

1742 Lond. & Country Brew, 1. (ed. 4) 15 The scorbutic, 
colicy, hypochondriac, and other ill Effects. 1748 RicHarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) I]. xxxv. 256 A colicky disorder, to 
which she is too subject. 1796 Jane AuSTEN Sense & Sezs. 
(1849) 147 A touch of his old cholicky gout. 1875 H. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 43 Colicky pains. i 

2. Producing or tending to produce colic. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1.356 The cholicky vegetables. 
1876 R. F. Burton Gortlla L.1. 12 Drinking absinthe and 
colicky vermouth. 

Colie, colier, obs. ff. CoaLy, COLLIER. 

Colieflorie, early form of CAULIFLOWER. 

Coliegueship, obs. form of COLLEAGUESHIP. 

Colier, obs. var. of CALoYER (Lithgow 1632). 

Colies (kéu'liz), sd. p/. Ornith. A sing. colie, 
coly,is rarely,if ever, used. [f. mod.L. generic name 
coli-us, ad. Gr. xoAtés a kind of woodpecker men- 
tioned by Aristotle.] A book-name for the Co/ida, 
a family of African birds, known at the Cape of 
Good Hope as mozse-birds. : 

1847 Carrenter Zool. § 391 Coltde or Colies .. African 
birds, which dwell in bushes and thickets, living in flocks, 
and feeding on fruits and buds. -. 

Coliform (kélifgim), a. [f. L. type *ed/2- 

Sorm-is, {. col-um strainer; see -ForM.] ‘ Resem- 
bling a strainer or sieve, cribriform; applied to 
the ethmoid bone’ (Mayne Zxfos. Lex. 1851-60). 

Coliganes, var. of CoLLicance, Obs. 


CO-LIMITANEOUS. 


Co-limita‘neous, az. [after L. collimitincis, 
f. Cou- + dzmit-em.] Having the same limits. 

1875 Mertwvare Gen, Hist. Rome xxix. (1877) 669 These 
again are nearly co-limitaneous with the walls now existing. 

Colin (kg'lin). [Given by Ilernandez as the 
ancient Mexican name of the genus Or/yx and its 
congeners. But the actual Mexican word was 
colin or zolin ; Molina, Vocab. Mexicano y Castel- 
fano (Mexico, 1571) has ‘ Colin, codorniz’. 

Cofix was thus app. an erroneous form, due to omission of 
the cedillain printing. From the work of Hernandez (a 1628) 
it passed into those of Nieremberg (1635), Willughby (1676), 
Ray (1678), Buffon, etc. {t has no connexion with the 
Fr. Co/tz a popular uame of a sea-gull (Belon, //ést. Mat. 
Oysean.x, 1555), with which it has by some been confused.] 

The American quail or partridge ; also called 606- 
white ; in pl. the varions species of the sub-family 
Odonlophorine or Orlyginx, \o which this belongs. 

(Cf. «1628 Hernanvez Nova plantarum, animalium.. 
Mexricanorum historia (Rome 1651) 16, 22, 42. 1635 J. 
Evses:us Nirrempercivs //ist. Nat. (Antwerp) 214, 232.] 
1678 Ray tr. ~~ e Oruithol. 387, 393 A certain 
brown bird of the Lake of Mexico is called Aco/in, because 
it is of the bigness of a Quail .. Those of New Spain call 
Quails Colin. 1753 Cuampers Cycd. Sufp., Colin ..the name 
of an American bird, called by most authors a quail, but 
supposed by Nieremberg to be rather a species of partridge. 
1812 SMELLIE tr. Bufou's Nat. [Tist. X11. 429 Colins are 
very common in New Spain. 1881 Sta/ard 2 Mar. § It 
[the Act] includes the Colin, and omits the quail. 

Colinder, obs. form of CoLaNDER. 

Coli-nderies, sb. p/. [f. Colonies + India, with 
ending as in /isherzes, the name of a previous Ex- 
hibition, ‘Colind’ was the registered telegraphic 
address; whence, Coltidta, Colindies, Colindian, 
also proposcd names. See Daily Telegraph 8 May 
1886.] <A half-jocular name for the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition held in London in 1886. 

1886 Ch. Times 7 May 347/2 As it is chiefly concerned 
with the Colonies and India, it has been proposed to call it 
the ‘Colinderies’, 1887 Fortu. Rev. Mar. 384 The educa- 
tionally useful exhibits of the late 'Colindertes '. 

Coling, variant of CoLLiye. 

Coliphonie, obs. form of CoLopHony. 

Colirie, variant of CoLLtyRix. 

Coliseum, var. of CoLossgum, after med.L. 
and modern Romanic forms of that word 

Colish, obs. form of CoaisH. 

Colissons, ? corrupt f. CoGNIZANCE, sense 5. 

164z R. Carpenter £xfer. 1. xiii. 50 As being God's 
creatures and bearing his colissons. 

Colit, var. of CoLET, Ods., acolyte. 

| Colitis (kolai-tis). Avec. [mod.L., f. CoL-on 
+-1T1S.] Inflammation of the colon. 

1860 in Mayne Exfos. Ler. 1866 A. Fut Princ, Med. 
(2880) 430 Inflammation of the colon (colitis) and rectum 
(proctitis) furnishes the anatomical characters of dysentery. 

+ Coliver, obs. var. CALIVER: see also CULVER. 

1626 Caer. Suirit Acer. Vue. Seanten 32 Musquet shot, 
Colyuer shot, quartred shot. 1627 — Seamau’s Gram. xiv. 

For .. Coliuers, Crabuts, Carbins, tbere belongs to them 
Bandiliers, bullet Bags, Wormes. 

+Colk!. Ods. exc. dial. Also 4-3 colke, 5 
coke, 6 couk, 9 dial. coak, coke, cowk. [app. 
a northern Eng. word: of uncertain origin. In 
form it agrees with OFris. £o/é hole, hollow, eye- 
hole, WFris. Lolcke, NFris. Zolok, E¥ ris. o/h hole 
or deep place in the ground filled with water, 
MLG. and LG. solh, hulk, MDu. holck, Du. kolk 
hole, abyss, whirlpool, gulf; but the connexion 
of sense is by no means cstablished.] 

a. The core of an apple or similar fruit. b. 
The core of a horn, heart of wood, or thc like. 

1340 Hamrote 7, Cousc. 6445 Alle erthe..may likend be 
Til a rounde appel .. Pat even in myddes has a colke, And 
swa it may be tille anegge yholke. ¢ 1460 Zowueley Myst. 
281 An appylle .. fulle roten inwardly At the colke within. 
1483 Cath. Anel.7t A Colke, erula, iuterior pars pomt). 
¢1488 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 452 Take .. 
gode appuls, and pyke oute the cokes of hom. 1570 Levins 
Manip, 217/43 Y° Couk of an opple, cor. 1781 Hutton 
Tour to the Caves Gloss. (E. D.S.), Coak&, the heart or pith 
of wood, horns, etc. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.) Cote, (1) the core of an apple. (2) The inte- 
rior or core-part of a horn, the pith of wood, etc. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Colke, the core of an apple, etc. 

Colk?. Also kolk. [Identical with EFris. 
kolke, which however is the Black Diver.] A local 
name for the Eider-duck. 

c1s49 D. Monro Mest. /es (MS.,=p. 47 ed. 1774) In yis 
He [Swilskeray] yair hantis ane fowl callit ye Colk, little 
les nor ane goose, quha cuinmis in vair to ye land to lay 
his eggis, and to cleck his birdis. 1586 Hotinsnep Chron. 
(1807) [. 73 The Colke foule, which is little lesse than a 
goose. 1703 Martin Hest. /sles (1716) 25. 1808 Forsvt 
Beanties Scot!. V. 243 {n the islands there is..a migratory 
bird, called by Martin colk, by others eider duck. 

b. See quot. (Perhaps an error.) 
1833 Montacu Oruith, Dict. (ed. Rennie’, Co/k, a name 
for the King Eyder. 1864 ATKINSON Prov. Names Birds, 

Colke (Cath. Angl.\: sce Cott v.2 

Colkethor, obs. form of CotcoTHaR. 

t Colin, v. Obs. rare. (cf. Da. kudha to gulp, 
ODu. folcken to swallow orto gulp in, Ger. kolken 
to swallow or suck in as a whirlpool.] ?To gasp. 


& 1400-50 A le randes 5323 Qui colkins pou, ser conquirour, 
& crabbis so pi saule ? 


| 
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+ Co-lkmyfe. O¢s. [perh. f. Cove sb.) + KNIFE.) 
A long or large knife; perhaps the same as the 
Scotch sail-gully ‘a large knife, used for cutting 
and shearing down coleworts’ (Jamieson). 

1460 Towneley Myst., Prima Pastornim 83 Bosters and 
bragers God kepe us fro, That with thare long dagers dos 
nickylle wo, From alle bylle hagers with colknyfes that go. 

+ Coll, sd. Obs. [f. Cott v.1}] An embrace 
round the neck. 

1604 Mipp.eton Il’rtch 71 A kisse, a coll, a sip of blood. 

+ Coll, 5.2 Obs. ? A bundic. 

1512 Well of W. Wéllis (Somerset {lo.), ix Collis of 
Gynger..x Collis of Clowys. ¢1524 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Mary Hill Loud, (Nichols 1797) 126 ‘Two lode of fawle 
wode in bellets, in colls. 

Coll, 54.3 ? var. of Cutt, fool, dupe, simpleton. 

1657 IT. Jorpan Walks Isling, 0. xii, We are no colls you, 
you must not flam us. 1674 Cotron Compl. Gamester in 
Singer //ist. Curds (1816) 334 These rooks.. discover some 
inexperienced young gentleman .. unskilled in the quibbles 
and devices there practised ; these they call lambs or colls. 

+ Coll, sb.4 Obs. Oxford slang. College ale. 

1726 Amuerst Terre Fil, xxxiit. 173 Men, who.. make 
them their evening entertainment over a tankard of coll, 
and a pipe of tohacco, /éid. xxxiv. 181 The fellows valued 
themselves for having the best single and double coll in the 
university. 

Coll, cole, 54.5 Sc. [Thought by some iden- 
tical with Icel. £o//r top, summit, crown, round 
head. Its relation to Com sé.5, uscd in same 
sense, is uncertain.] A cock of hay. 

1768 Ross Helenore 53 (Jam.) Aneth a coll of hay. 1823 
Cal:dou. Merc. 6 Sept.(Jam.), Hay..is selling from the cole 
at the rate of from 6c. to 7</. per stone. 

+ Coll, v.1 Ods. Also 4-5 koll, 4-7 colle; 
see also Cutt. [Either aphetic form of acole, 
ACCOLE, or a. F. cole-r = accoler to put the arms 
round the neck, deriv. of F. co/:—L. colduim neck.] 

1. trans. To throw one’s arms round the neck of; 
to cmbrace, hug. Often adso/. 

¢ 1320 R. Brunne Medtt. 932 She kolled hyt, she clypped 
hyt up on here brest. ¢1320 S’r Beucs 425 Whi colles bow 
aboute pe swire Pat ilche dame? 1388 Wycutr Gen. xxxiii. 
4 And so Esau ran ajens his brothir, and collide [1382 
cleppide] hym. ¢1489 Caxton Souses of Aymou iv, 122 
‘To colle and kysse theym. 1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido 
iv. iii, Her silver arnis will coll me round about. 1621 
Burton Amat, Mel. u. ii, 1. iv. (1651) 483 Full liberty to 
sing, dance, kiss, coll. 1708 Motreux Kaéelats v. xix.(1737) 
85 ‘Tbeycoll’d and clipt us about the Neck. 

Jig. 1537 Latimer Sernz. bef. Convoc. 6 In hart and worke 
they coll and kisse him. 

2. transf. To clasp, hug. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxvi. 97 The mast of the 
shippe, which [he] enbraced & colled sore fast wyth bothe 
his armes. 1575 Turnerv. Venerte \xxvii. 215 They are 
maruelous strong in their pawes, wherwith they coll in a 
Manne or Dogge, in suche sorte, that many times they kill 
and smoother them. 1606 R. Turnsuttin Spurgeon 7 reas. 
Dav. Ps. xv. 5 As the ivy colleth and claspeth the oak .. so 
the usurer colleth. .and claspeth in arms the borrower. 

{ Confused in Dicts. with Core v.l, q.v. 

Coll, v.2 Oés. exc. Sc. Also 6 coul, and see 
Cow. [Of doubtful etymology : perhaps related to 
Icel. Lol/r head, poll, shaven crown, olla a beast 
without horns, a pollard or polled cow, etc. In 
Icel. £o//a has only the sense ‘to hit on the head’, 
but Norw. &y//a has the sense ‘to poll, prune, 
cut’.} /rans. To poll, cut off the hair of, shear, 
clip, cut close. Ascham uses cou/ for ‘to pare or 
cut down the fcather of an arrow’. 

Hence Colled f//. a.; Corlling vil. sb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 72 To Colle [printed colke], tondere. 
1535 CoveRDALE /sa. xv. 2 All their heades were colled, and 
all their beardes shauen. 1545 Ascnam 7o.roph. 11. (Arb.) 
128 In couling or sheryng [the feather of an arrow], whether 
high or lowe, /éfd.131 You mayeknowe it afore it be pared 
-.and agayne when it is colde. 1617 Marknam Caval. v. 
20 Then you shall take a paire of sharpe colling sheares and 
colle the inside of his eares, as close to the skinne as may 
bee. 1808-79 Jamieson, 70 coll [he hatr, to poll it. To coll 
the candle, to snuff the candle. 1877 Lytrei Laud. 1. ii. 
20 To write the last term in a colled or syncopated form. 


Coll, var. of CoE 5.2 

{Coll, a frcquent misreading in reprints, glos- 
saries, and dictionaries for Tort. ] 

Coll(e, var. of Cow, Ods., tub, barrel 

Colla, pl. of Contu. 

+ Collabefa‘ction. Ols.—° [f. L. collabefaccre 
to cause to collapse.] ‘ A destroying, wasting, or 
decaying’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Collaborate (kfle‘borelt’, v. [f. mod.F. colla- 
borer, or its original, L. codlabird-re (f. col- to- 
gether + /aéérare to work, Lagounr): see -ATE.] 
zz/r. To work in conjunction with another or 
others, to co-operate ; esp. in a literary or artistic 
production, or the like. 

1871 J. H. Arpreton Life & Lit. Relics (1881! 25 The col- 
laborators of the Revue critique, aggre’ those who colla- 
borate for the Acadenury. 1882 V. Lee in Coutemp. Rev. 


XLII. 850 Composers who collaborated with Metastasio in 
the opera of the eighteenth century. 


Hence Collaborating f//. a., etc. 


COLLAPSE. 


type collabérator (quoted by Du Cange in ined.L.*, 
f. collabordre: sce prec.} = COLLABURATOR. 

1801 I]. C. Rouinson Diary (1869) I. v. et A body of poor 
students called collaborateurs..who assist the more wealthy 
but less advanced. 1888 Fritu Antodjog. ILL. xiv. 253 An 
accomplished author, friend and collaborateur of Dickens. 

Collaboration (kflx:bdréa-fon). [n. of action, 
f. L. collabinire to COLLABORATE: prob. imme- 
diatcly from French.} United labour, co-opera- 
tion; ¢sf. in literary, artistic, or scientific work. 

1860 C. Reave Lighth Commandim, 374 It _is plain that 
collaboration was not less. .than it now isin France. 1889 
Spectator 19 Oct. 522/1 Improvised by that fertile writer 
in collaboration with MM. Arséne Iloussaye aud Verteuil. 

Collaborator (kflaLéreita1), [agent-sb., in 
L. form, f. collaborare to COLLABORATE: prob. 
after F. collaborateur.} One who works in con- 
junction with another or others; cs. in literary, 
artistic, or scicntific work. 

1802 Bentuam Wks. X. 395 He was a collaborator of 
Mirabeau's. 1884 Symonns Shraks. Predecessors x. § 4. 370 
{Shakspere] was probably engaged as a collaborator witb 
unknown poets in the preparation of new plays. 

+ Colla‘chrymate, a. Os. rare—'. [ad. L. 
collacrimal-tus, pa. pple. of collacrimare + see next.) 
Mingled with tears, accompanicd with weeping. 

1593 Nasu Christ’s T. (1613) 53 Our Saviours colla- 
cbrimate Oration. 

+ Colla‘chrymate, v. Ods. rare. [f. 1. colla- 
crimal- ppl. stem of collacrimdre, f. col- together 
+ lacrimare to shed tears, weep, f. dacrzma (in med. 
spelling dachryma) tear : sce -ATE.] 

. ¢rans. To weep together with, or in sympathy 
with ; to commiserate. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s T. 13b, A Tormentor would col- 
lachrymate my case. 1623 in CocktRram. 1656 in Biount. 

2. To exude in the form of tears. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. 342 One whereof is colla- 
chrymated out of black Camelaon Thistle. 

+ Colla:chryma‘tion. Oés. rare. [n. of action, 
f. as prec.: see -ATION.] Weeping together. 

1623 CockERAM, Co//achrimatiou, a weeping with. @ 1693 
Urounart Radbelars 1. xlviii, The Collachrymation of the 
Romans and their confederates at the Decease of Ger- 
inanicus Drusus, 

Collacion, obs. form of CoLLATion. 

Collack, obs. form of CoLLock. 

+ Collacta‘neous, ¢z. Oés.-° [f. L. collac- 
tane-us (f. col- together + /ac/- milk) + -ous.]} 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collactancous, that is nursed with 
the same milk, 1678 PHittirs, Co//actaneons, nursed to- 
gether, sucking at the same time, 

Collage, obs. form of CoLLEGE. 

Collagen (kp'ladgen). #io/. [ad. F. collagine, 
f. Gr. xoAAa glue + -géve = -GEN (taken in scnse 
‘ producing’). (The ctymological form would be 
collogen: cf. Gr. eokAomwANs glue-dealer, etc.)] 

That constituent of conncctive tissue which yields 
gelatin on boiling. 

¢ 1865 Circ. Sc. 1. 360/2 The tissue yielding gelatine of 
bones, or ‘collagen’. 

Collage’nic, «. =next. 

Collagenous (kflidginas\. [f. CoLLAGEN + 
-ous.] Of the nature of, or containing collagen. 

1859 Hux ey in Todd CycZ Anat. V. 504/1 The extreme 
transparency of the collagenous substance. 1878 Foster 
Phys. u. i. § 4. 238 The collageuous tissues are dissolved. 

Collandar, -er, obs. ff. CoLaNDER. 

Collap, obs. f. CoLLop. 

Collapsable: see CoLLAPsiBLE. 

Collapse (kflz'ps’, sd. [ad. medical L. col- 
lapsus (Littré), sb. of state f. coldibé to fall to- 
gether: see next.] 

1. The action of collapsing, or of falling or sud- 
denly shrinking together, breaking down, giving 
way, etc., throngh external pressure or loss of 
rigidity or snpport : originally a term of physiology 
and medicine. 

1833 A. T. Curistiz Efid, Cholera 39 The blood being 
withdrawn occasions a collapse or contraction of all the soft 
parts. 1840 R. Liston Surgery 507 Collapse of the lung 
and inflanimation. 1884 Bower & Scott Ve Sary's Phauer. 
§ Ferns 542 Tbe disappearance of the contents aud collapse 
of the walls. 

2. Alcd. a. The more or less sudden loss of 
vital properties and consequent prostration of an 
organ through exhaustion of nervous and muscular 
power. b. The similar failure of the action of the 
whole system under cxhaustion or disease; gencral 
prostration of the vital powers; sfec. as a stage in 
Asiatic cholera. e, F 

1808 Med. Fritl, X1X. 294 The frequent repetition of their 
contractions necessarily brings about a collapse. 1859 Lanu 
Wand, India 121 The body was on the very verge of col- 
lapse. 1866 Facce Princ. & Pract. Med. 1. 292 Symptoms 
..followed..by the development of a very remarkable con- 
dition known as ‘Cholera Collapse’. 1875 H. Woop Therap. 
(1879) 649 Collapse from any cause is largely dependent upon, 
or, more correctly speaking, largely is, vaso-motor palsy. 

ec. A break-down of mental cnergy ; a sudden 


1872 G. Eviot Middlemarch 1. 269 The ingenious work | Joss of courage, spirits, ctc. 


of the collaborating authors. 


1801 W. Taytor in Month. Wag. X1. The shrinking 


ih 
| Collaborateur (kolaboratir’. [Fr.; on L. | of humility, the recoil of fear, or the Ciilaipen of disgrace. 


COLLAPSE. 


1856 J. H. Newman Callista 197 He sank upon the ground 
in_a collapse of misery. : i 

8. Failure, ‘ break-down’ (of an institution, enter- 
prise, established condition of things). 

1856 Froupe //7st, Eng, (1858) 1.1. 8 A general collapse of 
the trade of the whole country. 1 M:Cartny O72 
Vimes VV. litt. 140 Fillee with shame at the collapse of the 
enterprise, 

Collapse (kflxps), v. [f. 1. collaps- ppl. 
stem of co//abi to fall together, f. co/- together + 
libt, laps- to fall. The ppl. adj. co//apsed is found 
earlier than other parts, haying been app. intro- 
duced first, to represent L. co//@psus, and having 
consequently suggested the verb, Miége 1688, and 
Bailey 1721-66 have collapsea, but not collapse. 
Johnson has only our first quot.] 

Ll. intr. To fall together, as the sides of a hollow 
body, or the body itself, by external pressure or 
withdrawal of the contents, as when an inflated 
bladder is pierced ; to fall into a confused mass or 
into a flattened form by loss of rigidity or support ; 
to break down, give way, fall in, cave in; to shrink 
stiddenly into a smaller volume, contract. 

1732 Arsutnnot Rules of Dict 276 The sides of the Canals 
collapse. 1755 in JoHNsoN. 1794 Sutuivan View Nai. 11. 
21 Theair collapses the moment after the electric matter 
has passed. 1833 J. Renniz Alph. Augling 25 Mr. John 
Hunter..describes the ear of fishes. .in some species crusted 
over with a thin plate of bone, so as not to allow it to col- 
lapse. 1860 T'ynpatt Géac. nu. xxiv. 360 The air suddenly 
collapsed to a fraction of its original dimensions. 1888 Pad? 
Mall G. 15 Oct. 8/2 The extensive warehouse .. collapsed 
. and fell outwards with a terrific crash into the street. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. To break down, come to 
nothing, fail ; to lose force suddenly. 

1801 Soutuey 7halaba v. xxxii, The deaden’d roar Echoed 
beneath, collapsing as it sunk Within a dark abyss. 1882 
J. H. Buunt Nef. Ch. Eng. U1. 484 The influence of Abbott 
collapsed in a great degree, 1887 Sfectator 16 Apr. 531/2 
The present agitation would collapse like a pricked bladder. 

b. To break down in regard to vital energy, 
from exhaustion or disease. 

1879 Beersoum Patagonia 20 My horse was in imminent 
peril of collapsing altogether. 

ce. Suddenly to lose courage, spirit, etc.; to 
subside, ‘cave in’. (co//og.) 

1865 Dickens Aut. #7. m1. xv, The impressible little soul 
collapsed again. 

Collapsed (kflepst), ff/. a. [f. L. collaps-us 
pa. pple. +-ED: sce prec.] 

1. Fallen together, as the sides of any cavity, 
through external pressure, or loss of rigidity or 
support ; see COLLAPSE v. I. 

1620 VENNER Véa Recta vi. 104 Good for. .a liuer collapsed 
by cold. 1782 A. Monro Comtpar. Anat. (ed. 3) 36 The 
collapsed lungs of the foetus, 1814 Cary Dante's /uf. vi. 
15 As sails, full spread .. Drop suddenly collapsed, if the’ 
mast split. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Auat.1. 57/1 The adipose 
vesicles are empty and collapsed. 

2. fig. Ruined, broken down, fallen into decay. 

1610 Afirr, Alag. 588(R.) To reerect againe The ruines of 
his crowne’s collapsed state. 1677 W. Hupsarp Narrative 
u. rr Matters of Government in those parts being since col- 
lapsed. 1688 MiEGcE >. Dict. s.v., Collapsed or decay'd, 
vuinée. As a collapsed Estate, «2 Bien ruiné. 1884 Pall 
‘all G, 5 Dec. 4/2 Collapsed schemes of improvement. 

+3. Fallen away from a religious or spiritual 
position, ‘lapsed’: used in 17th c of ‘ perverts’ 
to the Church of Rome, and also in the theological 
scnse of ‘fallen’. Ods. 

1609 Sir E. Hony Let. Theoph. Iliggins Ded. To all 
Romish collapsed Ladies of Great Bretanie. 162 Burton 
einat, Mlcl. 1. iv. 1. tic (1676) 393/1 What else do our 
Papists?..Whom do they begin with but collapsed Ladies? 
1626 L. Owen Spec. Jesuit, (1629) 15, a@1640 Jackson 
Creed xi. xviii. Wks. X. 357 The nature or disposition of 
collapsed angels. 1667 FLAveL Saint Jadeed (1754) 81 The 
ei and corruption of man in his collapsed state. 


. Completely prostrated in the vital powers or | 


functions (cf. COLLAPSE sé, 2). 

1843 J. Martineau Chr. L7/¢ (1867) 330 To make the col- 
lapsed paralytic start up and run. 1 Caryte Fredh. 
Gt. X. xxi. v. 77 Collapsed by debaucheries into stupor of in- 
sanity. 1886 Facce /’rinc. & Pract. Med, 1. 292 The patient 
actualiy dies collapsed before there has been any evacuation. 

b. Completely broken down in mental energy. 

1656 Biount Glossog~., Collapsed, slid, fallen down, dis- 
couraged. 1866 CartyLe Aeaiin, (1881) If. 291, 1 was .. 
the most collapsed of men, and had no sunshine in my life. 

Collapsible (kpixpsib'l), 2. Also -able. [f. 
L. collitps-us or COLLAPSE v. + -IBLE.] Capable 
of collapsing; made to collapse or fold together. 

1843 Meck. Afag. XXXVILE. 483 The collapsable metal 
tube for holding colours. .now in general use among artists. 
1875 Beprorp Satlor's Vocket Bh. vii. (ed. 2) 27t Increased 
accommodation could be provided if collapsible hoats were 
supplied to the expedition. 1883 G. Davirs Noxfolk Broads 
xxt. (18841 158 The canvas skin of the little ‘Berthon’ col- 
lapsible boat. 

Collapsing (kplepsin , v/. sb. 
of the verb Counarse. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 25 The..cause of the col- 
lapsing of the sensitive plant. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) EX. xiv. ix. 315 The collapsing into rest of a super- 
human being after vigorous cxertion, 

That col- 


Collapsing (kflepsin), A//. @. 
lapses; made so as to collapse, collapsible. 
1884 Darly News 27 Sept. 5/3 A collapsing boat of canvas. 
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+Collapsion (kfle‘pfen). Obs. [ad. L. co/- 
lapsion-em, sb. of aetion f. col/abi.] The action of 
collapsing (/z2. or fig.) ; a collapsed condition. 

a 1619 Daniet Coll, Hist, Eng, (1621) 3 A general collap- 
sion into those softenings of vices. 1664 Power Af. 
Philos. 1. 112 After the removal of your finger, and collap- 
sion of the Mercury. 1766 Parsons in Phil, Trans, LVI. 
195 By the collapsion of the lungs. 1823 J. Bapcocx Dow. 
Amuseu 77 At each filling of the bladder, it should be 
wetted and brought into entire collapsion. 

+ Colla-queate. Ods.—° [f. med.L. collagueare, 
f. col- together + /agucdre to entangle.} ‘To en- 
tangle together’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Collar (kp1a1), sé. 
coller, 5-6 colar, 5- collar; also 4~5 colere, 5 
coleer, collere, (colyer), 6 collare, (choller, 7 
choler, couller, collor, colour). [ME. co/er, 
a. AF. coler = OF. colier (later collier) = Pr. colar, 
Sp. collar, Mt. collare:—L. collare, f. coll-um neck: 
see -AR! 2. By successive approximations to the 
Latin, coler has become collar.] 

I. Something worn about the neck. 

1. The part of a garment which encircles the 
neck, or forms the upper border near the neck; 
the neckband of a coat, cloak, dress, shirt, etc., 
cither standing up round the neck, or folded over 
upon the garment ; also a separate article of attire 
worn round the neck ; now particularly applied to 
the band (often separate) of linen, muslin, lace, 
etc., which, in various shapes, is worn as an orna- 
ment or finish to the upper part of the ordinary 
dress of men and women. 

ax300 Cursor Jf, 28016 \Cott.) Biletts for-broiden and 
colers wide. 1382 Wycur Yoh xxx. 18 As with a coler 
[Vulg. cafit7o] of a kote thei girten me, ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Jiller’s T. 79 A brooch sche baar vp on hir loue coler. 
azago Aut. de la Tour (1868) 31 Seruyng women of lowe 
astate .. thei furre her colers, that hangin doune into the 
middil of the backe. 1557 F. Seacer Sch. Virtue 86 in 
nae Bk. (1868) 338 Thy shyrte coler fast to thy necke 
snyt, 


Forms: 3-6 coler, 5-7 | 


1612 Rowianps Avave of Hearts, Let us have 


standing collars in the fashion; All are become a stiff-necked | 


generation. 1709 STEELE 7atler No, 118 ? 10 Two Thirds 
of the gzeatest Beauties about Town will have Cambrick 
Collars on their Necks. 1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop 11. 
iv. 30 He would perhaps be dragged by the collar through 
the public streets. 188x Lp. Dusraven in 19¢4 Cent. Nov. 
691 The gentility of most men is contained in their shirt 
collars. . Remove it, supply its place with a ragged woollen 
muffler or kerchief of ancient date, and the effect is marvel- 
lous and sad. If you want to destroy an aristocracy, cut off 
their collars, not their heads. 

+2. A piece of armour protecting the neck ; the 
neck-piece of a hauberk or similar piece of armour. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 223 Anne stroc he 3ef hym.. poru 
haubert and ys coler. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 7318 He clefe 
hym to be coler, & the kyng deghit. c14s0 A/erlin x. 158 
Lucas. .smote hym with all his inyght thourgh the coler of 
his haubrek. 1581 Stywarp J/art. Discip, 1. 44 A fayre 
Corslet, with all the peeces appertaining to the same, that 
is the curats, y- collers, the poldrens with the Vambraces. 
1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 3 Verie well armed with 
some kind of head-peece, a collar, etc. 

+ 3. An ornamental band or chain worn round 


the neck for ornament, or as a badge of office or 


livery ; also, a necklace. Ods. in general sense. 
c33zz5 £. LE. Aliit. P. B. 1569 A coler of cler golde clos 
vmbe his prote. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Coller of leuery, 
torgues. 1485 Caxton Parts & V.29 Thenne they took the 
colyer and the whyte baner of Vyenne. 1552 HuLoet 


Collar or bee whyche gentilwomen do vse to weare about | 


their neckes, »onz/e. Collar or chayne of golde or syluer, 
torgues. 1611 Bipte Fudy. viil. 26. 1642 Let. fr. Anister- 
dam in Rushw, //ist, Coll. in. (1692) 1. 745, 1 cannot learn 
. of the sale of any Jewels, save divers Collars of Pearl. 

b. sfec. The ornamental chain which forms 
part of the insignia of orders of knighthood. 

1488 in Tytler //7s¢, Scot. (1864) If. 393 A collar of 
cokkilschellis contenand xxiili schellis of gold. 1548 Hau. 
Chron, an. 22 Hen. VII. (R.), The kyng .. sent .. to the 
Duke Urbyne, the whole habite and coller of the noble 
ordre of the gartier. 1577 Harrison England i. v. (1877) 
1, 121 A collar of the garter of thirtie ounces of gold 
‘Troie weight. 1614 Setpen 7i¢/es //on. 362 The Collar 
of the Order being of pure gold, made of Garters and knots, 
and enameld with Roses white and red, weying about xxx. 
ounces Troy weight. 1647 Pacitt Heresiogr. (ed. 4) 6 He 
.. wore a great chaine like the Collar of some Order, 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 97. 4/2 The Duke received the Collar 
of the Holy Ghost. 1727-51 Cuamugrs Cyl. s.v. Collar, 
Anuights of the Collar, a military order in the republic of 
Venice ; called also the order of ge Mark, or the medal.. 
the knights bear no particular habit, only the collar, or 
chain. 1835 Penny Cycl. 1V. 24/1 The collar [of the Order 
of the Bath] to be of gold.. composed of nine imperial 
crowns, and eight roses, thistles, and shamrocks issuing 
from a sceptre,.linked together by seventeen gold knots .. 
and having the badge of the order pendant from it. 

e. Collar of SS., S’s, or Esses: an ornamental 
chain consisting of a scries of S’s either joined 
togethcr side by side or fastened in a row upon a 
band or ribbon ; originally worn as a badge by 
the adherents of the Elouse of Lancaster. 

This still forms part of the official dress of various officers ; 
the name is erroneously applied by Blount and others to 
the collar of the Order of the Garter. 

1407 /ssue Roll of Excheg. in Cussans Ieraldry 256 Paid 
3 November .. for a collar of gold worked with the Motto 
Sovcienes and the letter S. 1§19 Aing’s Bh. of Payments 
Aug. 7bid., To Sir Richard Wingfield for a Collar of Esses. 


COLLAR. 


1532-3 dct 24 Hen. VI1/, c. 13 That no manne, onelesse he 
be a knight .. weare any coler of golde nanied a coler of S, 
1598 Svecut Chaucer's IVks. B iij, [Gower] lyeth buried.. 
with his image lying ouer him..a collar of esses gold about 
his necke.. being the ornament of a knight. ¢ 1630 Rispon 
Surv. Devon § 230 (1810) 246 About their neck a silver 
collar of S’s. 1681 Biount Glossegr, s.v. Collardays, On 
those days the King and the Knights of the Garter wear 
their Collars of SS. 1684 Cuarnock 4 ¢¢77b. God (1834) 11. 
601 The collar of esses [of the Lord Mayor] and sword.. 
pass through many hands in. .the use of them. 1719 D'Urrey 
Pills 1. 198 Nl ruffle no Collars of Esses, 1882 Cussanxs 
Heraldry xviii. 255 The King-of-Arms, and Heralds ; the 
Lord Mayor of London; the two Chief-Justices; the Chief- 
Baron; the Sergeants-at-Arms, and certain other officers 
of the Royal Household, still wear a Collar of S.S.as a 
mark of their official dignity. 

Jig. 1613-6 W. Browne Srit. Past.1. iv, Or toa mead a 
wanton river dresses, With richest collers of her turning 
esses. 

4. A band put round the neck of a dog or other 
animal, as a means of control or identification, or 
for ornament; also /vazsf. 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. Prol. 169 To bugge a belle of brasse 
or of bri3te syluer, And knitten ona colere for owre comune 
profit, And hangen it vp-on pe cattes hals. ¢1440 Promip. 
Parv, 87 Coller of howndys, sidlus. 1475 Pict. Voc. in 
Wr.-\Wiilcker 812 //ic millus, a grehownd colere. 1509 
Barcray Shy of Folys (1874) 11. 34 He that wyll labour a 
beast to hunt or chace..His lynes, colers, and lesshes he 
must dres. 1607 TorseLt /our-/. Beasts (1673) 5 Mam- 
monets are lesse than an Ape.. his neck almost so big as 
his body, for which cause they are tied by the hips, that 
they slip not collar. 1786 Burns 72a Dogs 13 His locked, 
letter'd, braw brass collar Shew’d him the gentleman and 
scholar, 1870 Brains Lucycl. Kur. Sports § 1948 Collars 
and slips are also parts of the greyhound’s dress and ap- 
pendages..T’he collars to which they are attached are now 
of leather, as metal collars stained the neck. 

5. A band of iron or other metal fixed round the 


neck of prisoners, worn as a badge of servitude, etc. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Exg. ccxliv. 305 There was made. .a 
strong cheyne and acoler of yren for hym. ¢ 1489 — Sonzes 
of Aymon xvi, 369 And wyth all he gaff hym [Mawgis] a 
grete coler of yron abowte his necke wherof the kynge 
kepte the key hymselfe. c1s30 Hickscorner in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1. 137 Among the thickest of yeomen of the collar. 
1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3008/4 A Black Boy..run away the 
8th Instant .. having a Collar about his Neck with this In- 
scription, The Lady Bromfield’s Black in Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields. 1721 Strvve Eccl, Alem, Wi. 1, xxii. 428 He 
was tied with a collar of iron about his neck, fastened toa 
chain, and that chain fastened to a post. 1820 Scotr 
lvauhoe xxxii, A smith and a file.. to do away the collar 
from the neck of a freeman. 184z TENnyson S4. Siureon 
Stylites 115, | wear an undress’d goatskin on my back; A 
grazing iron collar grinds my neck. 

6. A leather-covered roll made to fit over the 
lower part of the neck of a horse or other draught 
animal, forming that part of thc harness through 
which the power of drawing is directly exerted ; 
with qualification, as dreast col/ar, the term is ex- 
tended to parts of the hammess serving the same 
purpose, but not fitted round the neck. 

c1440 Promup. Parv. 87 Coller of horsys, epiphiui. 1480 
Wardr, Acc. Edw, 1V (1830) 123 For vj drawing colers. 
1532 Firzners. //asb. § 5 Both his hombers or collers, 
holmes whyted, tresses, swyngletrees, and togwith. 1592 
Suaks. Kom. § Ful. i. iv. 62, 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 
ut. 339,'2 The Collar .. made of Canvis and Leather stufed 
with straw or wooll, x80r W. Ferton Carriages 11. 169 
The absurdity prevails of using breast-collars to heavy 
four-wheeled carriages, and the neck-collar to light two- 
wheeled carriages, 1855 F. E. Smepiey #/. Coverdale iv. 
19 The mare. .took well to collar at starting, and kept it up 
steadily. 1868 Dickens Dr. Marigold 138 (Hoppe) The 
high road ascends..till it comes in sight of Cumner. 
Every step against the collar, yet so gradual is the ascent 
that, etc. 1885 Tinzes (weekly ed.) 2 Oct. 15/3 A tedious 
and stiff pull against the collar, ‘ : 

+7. A shoulder-belt fitted with little loops, in 
which cartridges were suspended; a BANDOLEER 
in the earlier sense. Oés. 

1672 Cuas. Il. Warrant 2 Apr., One matchlocke mus- 
quet, with a collar of bandaliero. 1677 Lp. Orrery 477 of 
War 31 If one Bandaleer take Fire, all the rest do in that 
Collar. 

8. fig. (from 4-6.) Also phrases: + Zo slip (the) 
collar. to escape from restraint ; to draw back from 
a task or undertaking ; also + 40 shrink collar. Out 
of (or 22) collar: out of (or in) work or regular 
employment. Against the collar: entailing con- 
tinuous exertion or hard strain, as when a horse 
presses against the collar in pulling a heavy load 
or in going up a hill (cf. sense 6); cf. CoLLAR-Wwonrk. 

1470 J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 461. 11. 339, 1 shall 
do as well as I may for fawt of monye tyll 1 spek with yow. 
I have many collars on, as I shall tell yow when I coine, 
1571 GoLpinc Calin on Ps. \xvi. 3 The harde and stif- 
necked (whiche woold fayne slip their neckes out of his 
coler). 1580 Nortn /'/itarch (1676) 707 He began a little 
to rowze himself, and to lift up his fee. but he shrunk 
collar again soon after, because the Athenians would not 
rise. 1591 Srensen J/, /7ubderd 269 The Ape..would have 
slipt the coller handsomly. 165: Hopes Leviath. wm. alii. 
(1839) 540 Slily slip off the collar of their civil subjection. 
c1677 Marvet. Growth Popery 34 When we were engaged 
ina War, the Dutch would likely slip Collar, leave us in 
the War. 1790 Burke Fx, Aez. 114 It obliged sovereigns 
to submit to the soft collar of social esteem. 1855 A. Man. 
nine Old Chelsea Bun-house vii. 108 Your gentler Birth and 
Bringing-up..makes the Collar so hard to wear. 1862 1/7 
1% Round 13 Sept. 12 Lor’ bless you, I've known a leading 
man, out of collar, say ‘sir’ to Joey. 


COLLAR. 


b. In the following some commentators take it 
as ‘the hangman's halter’, eomparing 2 //ex. /V, 
y. v.92: but? 

1692 Suaks. Now. & Fil.1.i. 6 While you liue, draw your 
necke out o’th Collar, 

+ 9. The eollar-bone. Oss. rare. 

€1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 35 Pe heroun is slayn, as have 
I sene..Penne under po wynge po skyn pon cralle, Pyt in 
bo hylle at coler hou schalle. . 

IL. Transferred anc technical seuses. 

10. An encompassing and restraining band or 


strap. 

1507 Loutn (Lincolnsh.) Church. Acc.(MS.), Paid Codder 
makyng hell colars xd. 1563 Stow Mem. in Three 15th C. 
Chron, (Camden) 125 Anno 1563, y* xxx of July.. was one 
whipt on a sckaffold .. his neke, his hands, and fett made 
faste to a stake a bove y’ sayd skafold with kolars of iron. 
1593 Vestry Bhs, (Surtees) 34 Item given for a tell coller.. 
nid, 1864 Boutets. Heraldry xxxii. 469 When there are 
two shields accolées, a Collar may encircle them hoth. 1870 
Ro.teston Anim. Life Introd. 106 The nerve-system con- 
sists of supra-oesophageal and of ventrally-placed ganglia, 
connected with each other so as to form a collar round the 
oesophagus. 

ll, Avech. A ring, cirele, flange, or perforated 
disk, surrounding a rod, shaft, pipe, ete., for restrain- 
ing lateral motion ; forming a steam-, or water-tight 
joint, and the like ; a short piece of pipe serving as 
a connexion between two pipes, ete. 

(With numerous special applications in different trades and 
different departments of mechanism.) 

1703 Moxon M/ech. Exerc. 50 Vhe motion of the Coller 
about the Main-spindle allows tt; but were the. .Coller fixt, 
it could not move at all. 1715 Desacutters in Phil. 
Trans. XXIX. 441, I fix'd each End of it into a triangular 
Collar of Vin. 1794 [see codlar-do/f in 21], 1849 Wace 
Dict. Terms, Gila a plate of metal screwed down upon 
the stuffing-box of a steam-engine, with a hole to allow the 
piston-rod to pass through. 1859 Rankine Steam Lue. 
§ 125 The friction between a plunger and its collar. 1881 
Mechanic 518 Sometimes the drain pipes are laid with 
collars .. that is, short pieces of piping sufficiently large to 
receive the ends of two pipes, thus keeping them firmly in 
their place. 1884 F. Britten Watch § Clockm. 187 A 
collar with a hole in the middle, of a size to slip freely over 
the steel rod. 

b. Zurning. ‘A ring inserted in the puppet 
for holding the end of the mandril next the chuck’ 
(Weale Dict. Terms). 

1680 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 199 Hollow Maundrels are also 
used in Collers that open not witha Joynt. 1833 J. Hou.- 
Lanp Afanuf, Afetals 11. 103 An iron mandrel, the ends of 
which run in collars or journeys. 

e. Coining. A metal ring which encloses the 
blank or planchet, and serves to prevent it from 
spreading when stamped, as well as to impress 
the milling (or, if required, a legend) on its edge. 

1826 [implied in verb] 1839 Penay Cycl. XV. 253/1 The 
letters were impressed upon the edge by including the 
blanks in a collar which contained the legend .. The metal, 
thus placed, being struck with the die, expanded under it, 
and received the form of whatever was engraven on the in- 
side of the collar. 1875 Ure Dict, Arts 111.349 s.v. Aint, 
‘The blow, which is estimated at 40 tons, forces the metal into 
every engraved part of the collar and dies, 1876 Humpureys 
Cotn-Coll, Man, xix. 247 The Greek moneyers did not under- 
stand the principle of the collar, by which an accurate circle 
is obtained in modern times. 

12. Nau!. a. ‘A rope formed into a wreath, 
with a heart or dead-eye seized in the bight, to 
which the stay is confined at the lower part.’ b. 
“An eye in the end or bight of a shrond or stay to 
go over the mast-head.’ (Smyth Sazlor's Worid-bk.) 


ec. (See quot. 1753). 

1626 Cart. Ssutu Accid. Fug. Seamen 14 The tackles, the 
mison stay, the collers, the maine shrouds and chaines. 1627 
— Seaman's Gram. v.18 The maine Masts stay is made 
fast by a Lannier to a Coller, which is a great Rope that 
comes about the head and Boulspret, the other end to the 
head of the maine Mast. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 332 
‘The Marquis.. broke the Collar of the Fore-stay. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s. v., There is also a collar, or gar- 
land, about the main mast head, which is a rope wound 
about there, to save the shrouds from galling. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross N, IV. /'ass. ix. 126 A collar and bits for a new bow- 
sprit. 1878 W. C. Russert IW reck Grosvenor xvii, The 
collar of the mainstay. 


13. Of a plough (sce quot ). 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Collar of the plough, a term 
used by our farmers to express a ring of iron, which is 
fixed to the middle of the beam, and serves to receive the 
ends of two chains, the lower one called the tow chain, and 
the upper one called the bridle chain..Fhese chains, by 
means of this collar, and their other insertions, serve to join 
the head and the tail of the plough together. 

14. Afining. The timbering round a shaft’s mouth. 

1849 Weace Dict. Terms, Collar of a shaft, the timber 
and boarding used to secure the uppermost part of a shaft in 
loose rubble from falling in. 1880 IV. Cornzw. Gloss., Collar, 
boards near the surface for securing the shaft of a mine. 

16. Arch. a. =CouLanino. 

3747-51 Cutampers Cyc/. s. v. Cinucture, That at bottom is 

culiarly called apophyge; as if the pillar took its flight 

ence: and that at top, colarin, or collar. 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss., Collar, or Colarino..is another nanie for the 
astragal of a column. 
Short for Connanr-nEAM. 

1856 8 Archit. Publ, Soc. Dict. 1.113 Collar, or Collar- 
Beam, called ‘choler’ by early English writers on archi- 
tecture. . In old roofs tbe collar is frequently framed into the 
rafters. it TY. Harpy Madding Crowd \. xxii. 240 The 
dusky, filmed, chestnut roof, braced and tied in by huge 
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collars, curves, and diagonals, 1876 Gwitt Archit. § 2052 
When the latter was the case, a second collar was generally 
introduced above the first. 

16. Angling. An atrangement by which several 
artificial flics are attached to one line in fly-fishing. 

1861 Hucurs Fom Brown at Oxf. xxxvi, He dropped his 
collar of flies lightly on the water, each cast covering an- 
other five feet of the dimpling surface. /éfd. He went off 
.. with two yards of my collar and a couple of first-rate flies. 

17. Zool. A band of a distinct colour or texture 
round the neck of an animal. 

1664 Perys Diary 25 Apr. A bird. . black the greatest part, 
with the finest collar of white abont the neck. 1797 Bewick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 82 A variety of the Daw chee ay 
white collar round its neck. 1849 Sk. Nat. //ist., Alam- 
matlia VV. 173 Vhe most distinguishing mark of the species 
{the Collared Ai] is a large black collar which completely 
surrounds the neck. ; 

b. In Insects: The pro-thorax which bears the 
first pair of legs; sometimes limited to the pos- 
terior part of this when it forms a ring-like anterior 
border to the meso-thorax, as in Hymenoplera. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Lutomol. xivii. (1828) 1V. 387 Vhe exist- 
ence of the collar in the Trichoptera, 1888 RoLLeston & 
decency: Anim, Life 157 The prothorax is ring-like and is 

elice often termed colar. 

ce. In Molluscs: A thickened muscular and 
glandular border of the mantle. 

1847 in CratG. 1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 52 (Edible 
Snail) In the completion of the act of forcing the animal's 
a out of the shell, the ‘collar’ takes a share. 

. A rim surrounding the flagellum or cilium 
of the cell in various lower animal forms. 

1888 Rotceston & Jackson Anim, Life 252 The ampulle 
{of a sponge] are lined by cylindrical granular endoderm 
cells—about sixty to each ampulla—with a basal nucleus, 
single cilium surrounded by a hyaline protoplasmic collar. 
/bid. 847 Choanoflagellata..[are] distinguished by. .the pos- 
session of a single fine flagellum, implanted. . within an area 
surrounded by a clear funnel-shaped collar of protoplasm. 

18. Sof, a. ‘the ring upon the stipe of an 
agaric. b. ‘The point of junction between the 
radicle and the plumule’ (77eas. Bot.). 

1866 Treas. Bot.s.v. Collum, Vhe point of departure of the 
ascending and descending axes, that is to say, of the root 
and stem, which is often called the collar. 188: Gardener's 
Chron, XVI. 721 They appear to attack the collar of the 
plant, and at this position get inside. 

19. Cookery. ta. The neck-piece (of brawn). 
Obs. b. A piece of meat (es, brawn), a fish, etc., 
tied up in a roll or coil. 

1610 B. Jonson Adc&, wv. i, What do you say toa collar of 
brawn, cut down Beneath the souse? 1617 Minsneu Ductor, 
Collar, or necke of brawne..because it is onely the necke 
of a Boare. ¢164§ Howett Lett, (1650) I. 115 He in. 
tends to send you a whole brawn in collers. 168: CurTHam 
Augter's Vade-m. xxxix. (1689) 266 You may serve it [eel] 
either in collars or in round slices. 1796 Mrs. Grasse 
Cookery xviii, 290 Lay..salt over the salmon; so roll it up 
into a collar, and bind it with broad tape. 1814 Byron Les. 
to Mloore g Apr., A collar of brawn which I swallowed for 
supper. 

+e. A roll or bundle. Oés. 

1712 tr. Pomel's Hist. Drugs 1. 49 A very long Root, like 
a sinall Cord, which is brought from New Spain in Collars, 
or long Bundles. : ; 

20. IWVrestling. A manceuvre in which the op- 
ponent is tackled by the neck ; cf. Connar w. 3. 

158: J. Bett //addon's Answ, Osor, 410 As though a man 
might not as easily overthrow this challenger with his owne 
collers here. ¢1600 Norpen Sfec. Brit., Corn. (1728) 29 
The first [wrestling] is acted in two sortes, by Holdster (as 
they call it)and bythe Coller. 1873 Slang Dict., Collar and 
elbow, a \erm for a peculiar style of wrestling—the Corn- 
wall and Devon style. ; 

21. Comb. collar-awl, a form of awl used in 
sewing horses’ collars, ete. ; + collar-band, a band 
serving as a collar (cf. Banp sé.2 4); collar- 
bird, a species of Bower-bird; collar-block, a 
block on which a horse collar is shaped; collar- 
bolt, a bolt with a collar or ring; collar-brace 
(see quot.) ; collar-cell, a cell with a collar (ef. 
17 d); collar-check (sce quot.); collar-dresser, 
one who starches and irons collars; collar-gall, 
a wound produced (on a horse) by the rubbing of 
the collar; so collar-galled ppl. adj.; collar- 
harness, harness with a neck-collar, as distinet 
from that with a breast-collar; collar-launder, 
a receptacle fixed, like a collar, on the top of the 
delivery pipe of a pump, to reccive the water before 
its diseharge into the conduit: see Launper ; 
collar-like a., resembling a collar, ring-like ; 
+ collar-link, a part of the plough belonging to 
the collar (ef. 13); collar-nail, a nail with a pro- 
jecting collar, uscd in blind-soling shoes; collar- 
plate (scc quot.) ; t+ collar-pleat, ?2 pleat er fold 
produced by the collar; collar-proud a. (d/a/.}, 
restive when in harness, said of a horse ; + collar- 
shirt (see quot.) ; + collar-spot, a mark made 
by a collar; collar-tool, a blacksmith’s tool for 
making collars on rods, bolts, ete.; collar-worn a., 
hurt or strained by the collar (as a horse’. 

1684 Satyr agst. Comurw. 1 Here Men with swinging 
Trowsers awe, And divine *collar-bands give law. 1702 
Appison Dial. Afe.dals (1727) 17 Of the Ruff and Collar- 
band. 18.. Dickens //ouseh. Words (Hoppe’, His neat 
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collar-band turned over evenly alf round the cravat. 1794 
W. Frvton Carriages +1801) 1. 104 *Collur-dolt, « bolt with 
a shoulder or collar in the middle and double-screwed ends, 
which serves to fix one thing upon another, that either may 
be separately taken away without displacing the other. 
fhid, 1, 106 A double and single *collar-brace ring. /d1/. 
I. 211 Collar braces, are those that go round the perch or 
crane..to check the motion [of the body of a carriage] side- 
ways. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Collar-cheek, a rough 
cross-barred woollen material for saddlery purposes, made 
either broad or narrow. me Daly News 28 Jan. 7/6 Vhe 
child, the step-daughter of a *collar-dresser. 1688 Lov. 
Gas. No. 2381/4 An Iron grey Gelding ..3 or 4 *Collar-Galls 
on his Shoulder. 1684 Ved: No 1958/4 Iler off Shoulder 
Coller gald. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (18701471 Are we 
to suppose that each island is surrounded by a *collar-like 
submarine ledge of rock? 1745 BRapLEy fam. Dict. s.v. 
flongh, Particular parts of a plough .. the *Collar Links, 
the plough pillow. 1874 Kyicut Dict. Alech. 594 *"Collar- 
Plate, an auxiliary puppet, or midway rest in a lathe for 
turning long picces. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4085/4 A Black 
Horse, with. .white Hairs on the “Collar-pleat. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., *Collar-proud, restive. 1832 Negul. /ustr. Cavalry 
u, 40 The *collar-rein or chain is unfastened. cx B. bk. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Numms, a Sham, or *Collar-Shirt, to 
hide the t’other when Dirty. 1704 Loud Gaz. No. 4040/4 
A bright bay Nag ..with .. some sign of *Collar spots upon 
his Shoulders. 1882 Br. or Cartiste in A/acm, Mag. X Py 
464 Horses..suffering from a *collarworn shoulder, 

Collar (kp lit), uv. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. vans. Yo put a collar on; to fetter or fasten 
with a collar; to surround as with a collar. 

1601 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 135 For..new collering the 
niinisters surpeloth, 1679 PLot Sfaffordsh, (1686) 440 The 
said bull is then..coller’d and roap't, and so brought to the 
Bull-ring in the high-street. 1806 J. Grauame /irds 
Scott, 21 Trees New planted. .each to a post Fast-collared, 
culprit like. 1847-74 Hatuwett, 70 collar the mag, to 
throw the coit with such precision as to surround the plug. 
1865 (see CoLLaRinG vd/. sd.). ae 

b. Corning. To stamp a coin in a collar. 

1826 E. Hawkins 4 nglo.}'r. Coinage (1830) 148 From want 
of what is called collaring. 

2. To put the collar on (a horse), esf. for the first 
time ; hence fig. to break in to work. dal, 

1692 [sce Cottarinc]. 1750 W. Ettis Mod. //usbandman 
U1.a1. 48, I collar [iny own children] ‘as the country term is) 
as early as possible; that is, I bring them up to work as 
soon as they are able to doanything, and continue so doing, 
the better to fit the back to the burthen. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., 
Collar, to harness, or put the collar on, a colt for the first 
time. Used also for bringing up a child to work early. 

3. Wrestling. (intr.) To lay hold on the op- 
ponent’s eollar or neck. Also fig. 

azsss Riprey MWéks, (1843) 146 Ye know the deepness of 
Satan, being an old soldier, and you have collared with 
him ere now. a 1603 T. Cantwricit Confut. Rhem. N. 7. 
(1618) 395 The wrestlers, which contended to strike those 
with when they were collered, 1661 Sir A. //asleriy's 
Last till & Test. Supp. 6 He grew so familiar with 
Oliver, as he would not stick by way of Argument to coller 
with him. 1708-15 Kersey, Collar (in Wrestling) is to fix, 
or hold on the Adversary’s Collar. 

4. trans. To seize or take hold of (a person) by 
the collar; more loosely: To capture. In /votbal/: 
To stop an opponent who is running with the ball. 

1613 Day /estizvads (1615) 126 Collering others by the 
Necke with a Quinsie. 1723 STEELE Guardian No. 84 If 
you advised him not to collar any man but one who knows 
what he means. sg Gentl. Mag. 192 His Lordship collared 
the footman who threw it. 1833 Marrvat /?. Stmple xviii, 
He was collared by two French soldiers, and dragged back 
into the battery. ; 

5. slang. Yo lay hold of, take or get possession 


of, appropriate, master. 

c1goo Street Robberies Consid., Collar the Cole, lay 
hold on the money. 1838 Dickens Wich. Nick. xv, Another 
gentleman comes and collars that glass of punch. 1859 4// 
¥. Round No. 13. 306 We were ‘well in’: we had collared the 
bowling. 1888 /ad/ Mall G. 6 Jan. 6/1 The uncontested 
seats which were ‘collared’ last time by Liberal Unionists. 

6. Cookery. ‘To roll up (a piece of meat, a fish, 
ete.) and bind it hard and close with a string’ (J.) ; 
b. to eut up and press into aroll (see COLLARED 4). 

1670 AIS. Cookery Bk., To Coller Pigg. 1741 Corm//. 
Fam.-Ptece \. ii. 149 To collar a Breast of Veal. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. //ousckpr. (1778) 43 To collar Mackarel, 
fbid, 303 To collar Beef. 

Collar, obs. f. CHowER, dial. f. Cottow. 

(Collarage. A traditional entry in Dietion- 
aries, founded on obs. F. collerage: see qnots. 

1611: Cotcr., Droict de Collcrage, Collerage, a fee due for 
the collers worne by the horses, or men, which draw wine 
vp and downe. 1678 Piturs, Collerage, a pecuniary 
mulct in France, exacted for the Collars worn by Wine- 
drawing-horses, or men. 1708-15 Kersey, Collarage, a 
Fine or Tax impos’d for Collars worn by Wine-drawing 
Horses. 1730-6 in aitey; hence in mod. Dicts., some of 
which untruly add ‘formerly levied in England ’.] 


Co'llar-beam. ' ; 

1. Arch. A horizontal beam connecting a pair of 
rafters, which prevents thein from spreading or 
‘sagging’ bending in); it is attached about the 
middle of the rafters, which distinguishes it from a 


tie- beam. = 

16g9 ‘IT. Wittsrorp Archi/, 12 Principall sparres or 
rafters .. are made according to the true pitch of the build- 
ing intended 3 about the middle in common structures! each 
of them hath a collar-beam, 1663 Germer Counsel 73 The 
Coller beams eight and three inches, 1667 Prisatt City & 
C. Butld. 86 Choller-beams. 1837 P. Nicnotsos /'ract. 
Build. 1, 29 A collar-beam is. usually employed where there 
are no king-posts. 


COLLAR-BONE. 


2. Naut. (See quots.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Clef de beaupré..the 
collar-beam, which is raised a little above the second deck, 
to fortify the bowsprit. c 1850 Rudin, Navig. (Weale) 95 
The Collar-Beam is the beam upon which the stanchions of 
the beak-head bulk-head stand. 

Collar-bone. Each of the two bones that 
extend from the breast-bone to the shoulder-blade, 
forming part of the pectoral arch; the clavicle. 

15.. Se. Poents 16th C, (1. 169 Hely fell .. And brake his 
necke and coller bane. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 265 The 
patell or choler bones. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 474 ? 3 
None should be admitted into this green conversation- 
piece, except he had broke his collar-bone thrice. 1794-6 
E. Darwin Zoox. (1801) 1. 199 All the quadrupeds that have 
collar-bones, use their fore-limbs in some measure as we 
use our hands. 1850 Grote Greece ui. lviii, (1862) V. 177, 
I broke my collar-bone..by a fall from a young horse. 

Collard (kg laid). da/. and U.S. Also 8 eo1- 
lart. [Phonetic corruption of coPort, colewort.] 
A variety of cabbage which doesnot heart ; = CoLE- 
WORT 2. 

1758 Connotsseur No. 91 (1774) III. 148 Fed for cheapness 
with nothing but collart-leaves and chopt straw. 1807 R. 
W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 11. 71 The turnips being sold off 
in autumn and replaced by collards, 1845 in HaLtiweLL 
(‘ East’). 1883 C. F. Smitu Southernisms in Trans. Amer. 
Philol. Soc. 46 In the South no word, as no dish, is better 
known among the poorer whites and negroes than collards 
or greens, {1 ‘Well known in Essex,’ Corresft.; cf. 
1881 Oxr/fordsh. Gloss. Suppl., Collets, small spring cabbage. 
1888 Berksh. Words, Colluts, young cabbages.] 

Collar-day. <A day on which Knights wear 
the collar of their Order, when taking part in any 
court ceremony. 

1637 GARRARD in Stvafford’s Lett. (1739) U1. 85 Two Pil- 
lories were erected, and there the Sentence of Star-Chamber 
against Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne was executed. . Bast- 
wick told the People, the Lords had Collar-days at Court, 
hut this was his Collar-day, rejoycing much in it. 1662 
Pepys Diary 29 Sept., It being Collar-day, we had no time 
to talk with him about any business. 1662~3 /ézd. 2 Feb., It 
being a collar-day, it being Candlemas-day. 1707 M1kcE 
State Gt. Brit. 1. 400 The Queen has also Collar-Days, 
(that is, Days when she wears the Collar of the Garter). 
1764 Low Life 56 This being Whitsunday and consequently 
Collar Day at Court. 1818 Moore Mudge Fam. in Parts 
vi. 73 Like Knights, too, we’ve our collar days. 

Collared (kglaid), fA/. a. [f. Cobar sé. and 
v.+-ED.] 

1. Wearing a collar (round the neck). 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ant's T, 1294 White Alauntz..with mosel 
faste ybounde, Colered [se 3 A7SS.; v.7. coleres} of gold with 
tourettes fyled rounde. ¢ 1440 Prom. Paru, 87 Colleryde, 
torguatus. 1714 Orig. Canto Spencer xx. 7 The baser 
Whelps..Perversely drew their collar'd Necks awry. 1850 
Mrs. Browninc Poems 11. 217 The collared knights. 186z 
R. Patterson Ess. Hist. & Art 367 Playing with a frisky 
red-collared kitten. 

b. in Her. So Collared-chained. 

1681 T. Jorpan Lond. Foy in Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 
542 Three Greyhounds Currant, Arm‘d and Collard, Gules. 
1809 Naval Chron. XX{1. 189 An unicorn’s head. .collared 
gules. 1882 Cussans Heraldry vi. 90 Collared, having a 
collar about the neck. When an Ape is thus described, the 
collar is affixed around its loins. 

2. Furnished or fitted with a collar. 

1650 FuLLeR Pisgah iv. vi. ror As the lews coates were 
collared above; so they were skirted and fringed below. 
1747 Hooson Afiner’s Dict. Tiijb, They are mostly Col- 
lered at both Ends, and are a good way to support a Shaft. 
1823 New Monthly Alag. VIII. 495 He wore a blue coat -. 
cuffed and collared with.. velvet. 1887 Gaverocks xii, Is 
Mr, Penhalligan to go limp-collared ? 

3. Zool. Having a marking round the neck. 

181z SMELLIE tr, Buffon's Nat. Hist. XV. 124 Where the 
Collared Black Flycatcher is found. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hrst. 1. 6x Collared Lemur. .a ruff of red hair. 1865 
Sat, Rev. 5 Aug. 182 The collared turtle-dove, an Indian 
species, was found at Jericho in mid-winter. 

b. Said of cells, etc.; cf. Cobiar sé, 17d. 

1888 Rotiteston & Jackson Anim. Life Index, Collared 
cells [of sponges]. ézd. 790 The epithelia are unilaminar, 
the endoderm cells typically collared and flagellate. 

4. Cookery. Rolled up and tied with a string, as 
a piece of meat from which the bones have been 
removed, a fish, brawn, ete. 

1681 CnetHam Angler's Vade-m. xxxix. (1689) 266 If 
you'll have the collar’d eel to keep a month. 1744 Mrs. 
DELANY Autobiog. & Corr. (1861) II. 332 Second course: 
Partridge, Sweetbreads, Collared pig, Creamed apple tart. 
1774 Westm, Mag. U1. 47 This turban for my head is col- 
lar’'d brawn. 1806 Forsyru Beauties Scotl. I11. 491 Col- 
dared eels, eels cured and rolled up into a shape resembling 
acollar. 1844 J.T. Hewrett Parsons & W, iti, A collared 
eel, which would have provoked the appetite of an an- 
chorite. 

b. Collared pork, pig's face, head, etc.: the 
meat of the head and other parts of a piy, ox, etc., 
boiled, ctit into small picccs and pressed into the 
shape of a roll, often with the skin laid round. 

1861 Mrs. Beeton Househ. Managem. 393 Collared pig's 
face (a breakfast or luncheon dish). 1873 E. Smit Foods 
81 Collared pork is made from the gelatinous parts of the 
pig, as the ears, feet, and face. 

Collarette, -et (kplare't). Also 7 colleret, 
g -ette. fad. F. collerette, dim. of collier COLLAR. 
The Fr, form is frequent in Millinery.) A small 
collar ; a woman's collar of linen, lace, fur, etc. 

1690 Evetyn Mundus Muliebris, Two night-rails, and a 


scarf beset With a great lace, a colleret. 1869 Mrs. Par- 
LIsER Lace iv. 64 Of this Lombardy thread were the magnifi- 
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cent collerettes. 1882 E. J. Worsoise Sissfe xxxiii, Her 
mother gave her a very pretty little collarette. 
b. The circle of tentacles of the sea-anemone. 

1869 H. M. Hart tr. Moguin-Tandon’s World of Sea 125 
The anemone has spread his painted collarette, 

Collaring (kp'larin), v4. 56. 

1. The action of the vb. CoLLaR in various scnses; 
also attrib. 

1692 Lond. Gaz. No. 2803/4 Some white in his Mane near 
the collaring Place. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Exg. Househkpr. 
(1778) 293 Observations on Potting and Collaring. 1833 
Marryar P, Simple x, 1 was quite bewildered with the 
shouting and swearing, pushing and scuffling, collaring and 
fighting. 1865 Corzh. Mag. Feb. 177 Her ..new wrist- 
banding and collaring, and darning, and clearstarching. 

2. Afining. See quot., and cf. COLLAR 56. 14. 

1851 Coal-trade Terms Northumbld. & Durham 15 
Collaring, a framing composed usually of pieces of cross 
timber, placed under the pump joints in a shaft, for the 
purpose of steadying and supporting the set. 

| Collarino (kplarZno). Arch. Also colarino, 
[It. (kellarzno) dim. of co//are COLLAR ; also called 
colarin, collar (15 ).] 

1. The cincture, fillet, or listel, terminating the 
apophyge at the extremities of the shaft of a column. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury wu. 111/2 Collarino .. the same 
as Astragal..the bottom Ring, with its Fillets in the foot ot 
acapital. 1842-76 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Collar or Colarino, 
a ring or cincture; it is another name for the astragal of a 
column, . 

2. The cylindrical part of the capital in the Tus- 
can, the Roman Doric, and the Ionic of the 
Erechtheum. 

1715 Leon: Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 14 The Collarino, 
or the Neck of the Column. /ézd. 1. 15 Collarino, or Hypo- 
trachilum, or Frize of the Capitel. 1842-76 GwiLt Archit. 
Gloss., Collar, or Colarino.. is sometimes called the neck, 
gorgerin, or hypotrachelium. 1846 PARKER Concise Gloss. 
Archit, (1875) 71 Collarino, the cylindrical part of the column 
between the annulets and under the ovolo and the astragal. 

Collarless (kp lailés), a. [f. CoLLAR + -LEss.] 
Without a collar. a. Of a garment. 

1611 CotGR., Dolyan, a Turkish gowne, long coate, or 
vpper garment; collerlesse. 1822 New Monthly Mag. V. 
242 His blue, collarless, basket-buttoned coat. 1862 THorN- 
BpurY Yurner I. 64 The boy with the flowing locks and 
collarless coat of puce or brown. 

b. Not wearing a collar; destitute of a collar. 

1859 CornwaLLis .Vew World 1. 296 A striped necktie .. 
twisted like a rope round his collarless neck. 1885 Law 
Times XXX. 109/2 The case of the collarless dog. 

Co‘llar-maker. One who makcs collars, esf. 
for horses and other draught animals. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (1844) 229 To Lely, a coler- 
maker, for xiiij. dayes makenge colers, and mendynge of 
horse herneys. 1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 138 Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1742 J. Yarrow Love at 
First Sight to4 My neighbur Thong, the Collar-maker. 1885 
C. Mackeson Brit. Almanac & Comp. 94 Double meanings 
»- [e.g] Collar Maker for a Seamstress or Harness Maker. 

Co: llar-work. 

1. 2it. Work in which a horse has to strain hard 
against the collar, as in drawing a heavy load or 
going up hill. 

1872 Back Adu. Phaeton xxii. 307 Giving a long spell of 
collar-work to the horses. 1887 T. Trottore What I Re- 
member II, viti. 132 There were still fourteen miles, nearly 
all collar-work, between that [Lucca] and the baths. 

2. fig. Severe and close work. 

1871 Daiiy News 25 Jan., Breaking down in harness, 
under the severe collartwork of these democratic days, 1875, 
C.L. Kenney Alem, M. W. Balfe 38 When the day’s allow- 
ance of stiff ‘ collar work’ was accomplished. 

Collat, obs. form of CoLLet. 

Collatable (kgla:tab’l), a. 
-ABLE.] That may be collated. 


a 1834 CoLERIDGE is cited by Worcester (1846). 
Hatt Eng. Adj. in -able 46. 

Collate (kglat), v.  [f. L. collat- ppl. stem of 
conferre to CONFER, Cf. OF. collater, in sense of 
collating documents (14th c. in Godefroy).] 

I. To put or bring together, compare. 

+1. trans. To contribute ; to bring together. Ods. 

1678 Be. Nicnorson Expos. Catech. 25 Every particular 
Apostle did cast in and collate his Article to make up this 
Suin [the Apostles’ Creed]. 

b. Roman Law, (see COLLATION 1 b.) 

1880 Muirneap tr. Rules Ulpian xxviii. § 4 Bonorum 
Possessto is granted .. to emancipated children, if they are 
prepared to give security to their brothers .. that they will 
collate (7. ¢. bring into division) the estate belonging to them 
at their father’s deatb. 

2. To bring together for comparison; to com- 
pare carefully and exactly, in order to ascertain 
points of agreement and difference. 

161z Bacon Ess., Fudicature (Arb.) 454 To recapitulate, 
select, and collate the materiall points of that which hath 
beene said. 1612 T. Taytor Cov. Titus i. 6 The evidence 
of which two places collated, none..can resist. 1670 Mitton 
fyist, Eng.\. 27 Computing or collating years and Chronolo- 
gies. 1780 Burke Sf. at Bristol Wks, IIE. 381 He has visited 
all Europe .. not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts: 
but .. to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. 1797 Gopwin Auguirer i. vi. 43 Collating one 
language with another, 1868 E. Eowarps Raleigh I. xxii. 
506 The events of history were collated with the maxims of 
science. 1868 Lockyer Gutllemin’s Heavens 194 Mr. Her- 
schel..has recently collated the observations undertaken to 
determine the heights of meteors. 

3. esp. To compare critically (a copy of a text) 


[f. CoLLATE v, + 


1877 F. 


COLLATERAL. 


with other copies or zwéth the original, in order to 
correct and emend it. 

1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 60 The learned Professor .. 
when he collated the Gr. printed Text with the Lambeth 
MS. 1699 BentLey Pal. Pref. 6 Mr. Bennet desir’d me to 
lend him the Manuscript Phalaris to be collated. 1768 
Jounson’ Pref. to Shaks. Wks. IX. 292, I collated such 
copies as I could procure. 1868 Furnivatt Temp. Prof, 
Canterb. T. (Chaucer Soc.) 2, I went .. specially to collate 
part of the Harleian MS. 7334 with Mr. Thomas Wright's 
print of it. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 13 To collate 
the whole mass, that is to compare their mutual variations 
with some common standard. 

b. To compare a copy of a legal document with 


the original, and duly verify its correctness. 

1683 Afol. Prot. France v.72 We will that the same credit 
shall be given to Copies duly collated .. as to the present 
Original. 1727-51 Cuambers Cyc. s.v. Collation, A collated 
act is equivalent to an original; provided all the parties 
concerned were present at the collation. 

4. Printing and Bookbinding. To examine the 
sheets of a printed book by the signatures, so as to 
ascertain that they are perfect and in correct order. 

19770 Concise Hist, Printing 491 The Collating of books is 
—First to examine whether the whole number of sheets that 
belong to a Book are gathered in the Book ..To do this the 
Collater provides himself with a bodkin.. and pricks up the 
corner of the first sheet A.. till he has collated the whole 
impression, etc. 1808 C. Stowrer Printer's Gram. 411 
Having collated a gathering, he lays it on his left. 1882 
Briapes Caxton 131 To enable the binder to collate the 
sheets of each section correctly, it was the custom. .to place 
distinguishing marks on the first page of each sheet. 1885 
C. G. WarnrorD lVorkshop Rec. Ser. wv. 229/1 For collating, 
the book is held in the right hand, at the right top corner. 

II. To confer, bestow, appoint. 

+5. To confer or bestow ov, apo (a person); 
to give or grant fo. Ods. exc. asin next. 

1581 SAVILE Tacitus’ Hist. 1. (1591) 172 That the Empire. . 
by him was collated vpon Vespasian. 1597 Danie. Czv. Wares 
lu. exv, He must collate The same on others. 1642 Azzsz, 
Printed Bk. 27 The good old wayes of bestowing offices and 
collating honours. 1717 L. Howet Desiderius (ed. 3) 96 The 
Goodness they are possess’d of is collated by God to them. 

6. Lecles. +a. Toconfer(a benefice) oz (a person). 

1558 in Strype Azn. Ref. 1. ii.65 The said Bishoprick was 
justly collated and given to Nicolas Ridley, D.D. 1655 
Futter Ch. Fist. wv. i. § 17 Many Italians..had the fattest 
livings in England by the Bir collated upon them, ¢1670 
Hosses Dial, Con. Laws 146 The Right of the King, and 
other Patrons to collate Bishopricks and other Benefices 
within the Realm of England. 

b. To appoint or institute (a cleric) ¢o a benefice. 
Now said of an ordinary who institutes to a living 
in his own gift or patronage, or which has lapsed 
to him by neglect or disablement of the patron. 

1647 CLARENDON ist. Reb. (1702) 1. 1v. 239 The King.. 
collated to those Sees, Dr. Prideaux .. Dr. Winniff. 1703 
Sir E. Nortuey in W. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 
128 If the Parishioners do not present a minister to the 
Gov® within 6 months after any Church shall become void, 
the Gov’ as ordinary shall and may collate a Clerk to such 
Church by lapse. 1704 Neson Fest. & Fasts (1739) 602 
When any Person is presented or collated to any Benefice. 
1884 A. R. Pennincton HWiclif viii. 272 He refuses to col- 
late the Pope’s nephew .. to a Canonry .. of Lincoln. 

e. absol. (without direct object): To appoint to 
a benefice; to have such appoimimen: in one’s gilt. 

1606 Act 3 Yames c.v. P 18 Euery.. Popish Recusant 
conuict .. shall..be vtterly disabled to. .collate or nominate 
to any Free-schoole, Hospitall, or Donatiue whatsoeuer. 
1697 C’tess D’ Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 60 She is Superior of 
seventeen Convents ; Collates to several Benefices. 1708 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1. ui. i. (1743) 143 If the Bishop 
does not collate in half a year more, it [the Living} lapses to 
the Archbishop. 1846 Prescott Ferd. § /s. I. Introd. 37 
The sovereign held the right. .of collating to benefices. 

Collated (kglé-téd), pA/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
a. Compared. b. Conferred, bestowed. 

1644 Mitton Aveof. (Arb.) 44 All opinions, yea errors, 
known, read, and collated, are of main service .. toward the 
speedy attainment of what is truest. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul u. App. xxiii, That the dull Planets with collated 
light By neighbour suns might cheared be in dampish night. 
1660 JER. Taytor Duct, Duédit. 1, i, Not a collated or legal 
right. ¢xz840 Sir W. Hamitton Logic App. (1866) II. 257 
Three terms or collated notions. 

Collatee (kplz:t7). [f. as prec. + -EE.] One 
who is collated to a benefice. 

1703 Sir E. Nortuey in W. Perry f/7st. Coll. Amer. Col, 
Ch. 1. 128 His collatee shall hold the Church for his life. 

Collater: sce CoLLATOR, 

+Colla‘'terage. Surveying. Obs. [f. late L. 
collaterare to have on both sides: see -AGE.] A 
species of ‘ boundage’; a bordering between plots 
lying side by side. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey u. ii. 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage .. Collaterage 
Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking, dyling [? dyking], hay- 
ing, hedging, or shawing. 

Collateral (kfle'téral), @. and sé. Also 4 
collaterale, 5 -alle, 6-7 -all, colaterall. fad. 
med.L. collateral-is, f. L. col- together with + /ater- 
stem of /atus side: cf. lateral, and F. collatéral.) 

A. adj. 

1, Situated or placed side by side (with one 
another) ; running side by side, parallel. 

In Geometry and Crystallogr. applied to two faces having 
a common edge. : 

1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 238 Collateral is sayde of one 
that is nye a nother by the tone syde of hym. 1527 R. 


COLLATERALITY. 


Titorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 Betwixt two Collateral 
lines. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxvii. 40 Parted into man 

collaterall or side braunches. 160x Suaxs. Ad?’s WedZ1. i. 
g9 In his bright radience and colaterall light, Must I be 
comforted, not in his sphere. 1613 R. C. able Alph. 
(ed. 3), Collateral, on the other side, ouer against, as two 
lines drawne equally distant one from another. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. x. 86 From his radiant seat he rose Of high collateral 

lorie. 1669 Wortince Syst, Agric. vi. § 10 (1681) 108 

ave some Collateral shoots to attract the Sap. 1709 
Berxetey 7%. Vision § 85 We neither see more visible 
points, nor are the collateral points more distinct. 1836 W. 
Irving Astoria II. 114 ‘The Rocky mountains ., occur.. 
singly or in groups, and occasionally in collateral ridges. 

b. Const. fo. 

1833 De Quincey Wks. (1863) XIV. 181 We approached 
London by rural lanes .. collateral to the main roads. 

+c. =Lateral, side-. Ods. 

1649 Butwer Pathontyot. 1. i. 50 Collaterall Nods, such 
as wee use when the partyes to whom we make the signe 
are on one side of us. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, 11. 195 
From this canal a collateral cut to Naas is completed. 

d. Phys. Collateral arteries: ‘aterm applied to 
branches of arteries which follow more or less the 
course of the parent vessel’. Collateral circula- 
tion: ‘circulation carried on through lateral or 
secondary channels after stoppage or obstruction 
in the main vessels’ (Syd. Soc. Lex). So colla- 
teral fluxion, hyperwmia, etc. 

21788 P. Pott Chirurg. Wks, (11. 377 Collateral branches 
of sufficient size to carry on the circulation. 1804 ABER- 
NEtTuy Surg. Observ, 228 The adequateness of the col- 
lateral arteries for the supply of the limb. 183 R. 
Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 69x The io Artery of the Thumb 
.. terminates by anastomosing with its external collateral 
artery. 1877 Roserts //andbk. Aled. 1.26 The ‘collateral 
Circulation °..set up when a main artery is tied. 

e. Bot. Side by side. Collateral bundle: a 
fibro-vaseular bundle in which the wood- and bast- 
elements (xylem and pjloent) are placed side by side. 

1857 Henrrey lem. Course Bot. 89 Sometimes the mul- 
tiplication [of organs] is collafera?, a pair of stamens, for 
example, standing in place of one. 1870 Hooxer Stud. 
Flora 326 Euphorbiacez .. Ovules 1-2, collateral. 1878 
Macnas Bot. 1 (1883) 45 Many monocotyledons and dico- 
tyledons have collateral bundles. ‘ 

tf. Collateral winds : those blowing from points 
of the compass intermediate to the cardinal points. 


So collateral points, quarters. Obs. 
1398 TrevisA Barth. De P. R. x1. iii. (Tollem. MS), 
Wyndes beb twelue; foure perof ben clepid cardinales, 


€1374 Cuaucer Yroylus 1, 262 For to tellen forth in 
especial... And levyn al other thinges collateral. 1588 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. tt. iii. 89 b, Little grand mootemen, 
who. .for every collaterall trifle run over all the 633 titles of 
Brookes abridgement. 1602 Suaks. Ham. iy. v. 206 If by 
direct or by Colaterall hand They finde vs touch’d. 1677 Hare 
Prim, Orig. Man. To Rar. 4 Collateral things, not being 
the principal Subject of the Discourse. 1783 Burke Sf. £. 
tnd, Bill Wks, WV. 7 ‘Vhough there are no direct, yet tbere 
are various collateral objections made. 1868 FREEMAN Norwz. 
Cong, (1876) 11. ix. 347 One of the collateral causes of the 

orman Conquest. 

b. Const. ¢o. 

1614 Raceicn //ist. World u. 549 In pursuing of actions 
collaterall to the History. 1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 
106 This .. being but collateral to my work of Examining 
the Preface. 1796 Burke Reeic, Peace i. Wks. VIII. 148 
For any thing which in the late discussion has appeared, 
the war is entirely collateral to the state of jacobinism. 
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4. Descended from the same stock, but in a 
different line ; pertaining to those so descended, 
Opposed to Zvcal. 

Collateral ancestor: a brother or sister of « parent, grand- 
parent, or other lineal ancestor. 

1378 Baruour Bruce 1, 56 He..That,.cummyn wes of the 
neist male, And in branch collaterale. c1425 Wyntoun 
Cron, vin. Prol. 14 Qwhen pe succession lynealle Endit, be 
collateralle Ressawit.. pe Crowne. 1531 Dial. on Laws 
Eng. nu. |, (1638) 154 A warranty of an ancestor collateral to 
the disseisce. 1655 Wet.er Ch. J/ist. tu. vi. § 39 King 
Edward dying Childlesse .. left the Land at a Losse for an 
Heir in a direct Line, & opened a Door to the Ambition of 
Collaterall Pretenders, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 81 
‘The heirs of a man’s body, by which only his lineal descend- 
ants were admitted, in exclusion of collateral heirs. a@ 1847 
Barua Jngol. Leg., Spectre of Tappington, The property 
passed. .to a collateral branch of the family. 

b. transf, and fig. 

1589 NasHe Martin's Mouths Minds 13 Another rabble, 
of the same house aud famelie, in the collateral line of 
leudnes. 1866 Fetton Auc. & AJad. Gr. I. iii. 32 Languages 
-- allied by collateral affinities. 

5. Law. In various technical phrases : 

Collateral assurance, assurance made over and above the 
principal deed; collateral security, any property or right 
of action, given as additional to the obligation of a contract 
or the like; so collateral bond, surety; collateral fact, a 
fact not considered relevant to the matter in dispute in an 
action; collateral issue, where a criminal convict pleads 
any matter allowed by law, in bar of execution, as preg. 
nancy, pardon, diversity of person, etc, whereon collateral 
issue is taken, and tried by a jury sustanfer (Wharton); 
collateral warranty: see quot. 

1534 <ict 26 Hen, VIII, c. 3 § 21 Any colaterall writing 
or suertie made for such pension. 1552 Hu tort, Colla- 
teral honde, satisdatio. 1§70 Act 13 liz. c. 8 § 3 Con- 
tracts and Assurances, collateral or other. 1574 tr. Lit- 
tleton’s Tenures 132a, Called collaterall warrantie. In 
so much that hee y¢ niade the warrantie is collaterall to the 
title of the tenementes. 1607 Cowet /vferpr. s.v., To bee 
subject to the feeding of the Kings Deere, is collateral] 
to the soyle within the Forest. 1623 in Vew Shaks. Soc. 
Trans. (1885) 505 Collateral! Covenauntes bondes and as- 
surances so to bee made. 1767 Bracxstone Cow, U1, 106 
As incorporeal hereditaments are in their nature collateral 
to, and issue out of, lands and houses, their owner hath no 
property..or demesne, in the ¢/zxg itself, but hath only 
something derived out of it. /d/d. {1. 301 Collateral war- 
ranty..a younger brother released to his father’s disseisor, 
with warranty, this was collateral to the elder brother. 
1777 SHERIDAN Sch, Scand. wi. ii, With a few pair of point 
rufifes, as a collateral security. 1868G. Durr Pol, Surv, 85 
‘The foreign inspectorate .. on which England and France 
had insisted as a collateral security. 

B. sé. 
+1. A person associated with another in some 


office or function; a colleague, an assessor. Odés. 

1513-75 Dinrn. Occurr. (1833) 104 Collaterallis to him wes 
the bischopis of Dunkell and Dunblane, with thair rockattis 
and huidis. a 1639 Srortiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot. 1. (1677) 
197 The Prince was received by the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, whose Collaterals were the Bishops of Dunkeld, 
Dumbhlane, and Ross. 1736 Avurre Parere. 140 Canons 
are Collaterals unto Bishops, as Cardinals are to the Popes. 

+2. An equal in rank; a rival. Ods. 

1611 Sreep Hist. Gt. Brit. vit x. (1632) 249 The fifteenth 
king .. besides fiue other collateralls, that by intrusion put 
on the Crowne. 1660 Mitton Griffith's Serns. Wks. (1851) 
39x Your conceited Sanctuary. .degrades God to a Cherub, 
and raises your King to be his collateral in place. 

+3. A contemporary. Olds. rare. 

1614 Raceicu Hist. Workd u.xxvti. §6(R.) Most of the 
kings have their beginnings placed in some other year of 
their collaterals than the Scriptures have determined. 

4. An accompanying circumstance. rare. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36, I hope these are 
Collaterals of no danger. 1819 J. Lawrence in Afonthly 
Mag. XLVII. 128 What can we say of time and space, but 
that they are the synonyms or collaterals of existence. 

5. A collateral kinsman. 

1691 Woop A Zh. Oxon. I1. 699 All collaterals, viz. Uncles, 
Aunts, Brothers and Sisters. 1777 Ronertson Hist. Amer. 
(1778) I. vit. 28x Collaterals of mature age or distinguished 
merit were often preferred to those .. nearer tbe throne in 
direct descent. 18x11 Morritt Zeé. 28 Dec. in Lockhart 
Scott, A greedy collateral who inherited the estate. 

b. A collateral line of descent. rare. 

1698 Sipnry Désc. Govt. i. § 15 (1704) 28 All the Sons of 
Shem aud Japhet, and their Descendants in the Collaterals, 
were to be prefer'd before htm [Hani]. 

6. Anything given as collateral security. 

1887 Fall River Advance 23 Apr. 1/2 Russia wants to 
borrow 100,c00,000 roubles. Let the Czar send along his 
collaterals. x 

Colla‘terali:sm. A collateral practice. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XL. 488 The picking of pockets, 
with its collateralisms of highway robbery. .and swindling. 

Colla:tera‘lity. rare. [f. pree.: see -anity.] 
Collateral quality or position. 

161r Cotcr., Collatcralité, collateralitie, or collateral- 
nesse. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Und. 169 By reason of the 
continual collateralitie of the Sun. 

Collaterally (kfletérali), adv. [f. Cotia- 
TERAL + -LY 2.] In a collateral manner or position. 

1. Side by side; by the side; at or toward the 
side, sideways. 

1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) I. 331 That londe hathe on the 
southe este to hit Spayne by the sailenge of thre dayes from 
hit as colaterally. i555 Even Decades W. Jud. wm. vin. 
(Arh.) r71 ft eek, collaterally on the lefte hande the mon- 
taines of Daiguani. 1641 Wirkins Jfath, Afagick t. vii. 
(1648) 5: When they [pullies] are placed collaterally. 1672 
Grew Anat, Plants (1682)8 The Sap .. issues .. ma direct 


COLLATION. 


Line from the Root into the Plume: but collaterally, into 
the Lobes also. 1789 G. Keati sicc. Pedew tsi. 109 Covered 


with bamiboos laid and fastened down OU bie 1841 
Norrow Zincali (1. 119 ‘Yo pive the names of the most 


common .. objects in the Hungarian and Spanish Gitano, 
collaterally with their equivalents in the Moorish Arabic. 

2. fig. Aside from the main course, subject, pur- 
pose, ete. ; by the way, secondarily, indireetly. 

1610 Guutim Zleraddry t. i. The latter serneth directly 
for my purpose... the former. tendeth thereto but collater- 
ally. 1682 Drynen /’ref. Relig. Laicé (Globe! a7 1 have 
. created to mysclf two sorts of eneniies; the Papists.. 
more directly.. and the Fanatics more collaterally. 186 
Kinctaku Cried 1. ii. 27 Yo redress a public wroug which 
chances to be collaterally hurtful to his own State, 1875 
Grapstoxr Glean, VI. Ixxvi. 182 Collaterally sustained by 
three other propositions. i 

3. In a manner attendant or parallel; co-ordin- 
ately, side by side (zwz7h . 

1800 Cotquuoun Comm, Thames vi. 237 Vhe general in- 
fluence of the design extended collaterally to all Branches 
of Trade. 1855 £ss. Intuitive Morals 33 We find, collater- 
ally with the evidence of care for our enjoyment, another 
serics of providential arrangements tending ..to the en- 
couragginent of virtue. : ; 

4. By way of collateral relationship. 

1602 Return fr. Parnass. tv. 1. (Arb,) 51 The lands do 
collaterally descend. 1880 Muirueap tr. Audles of Ulpian 
v. §6 peanerly marriage could not be contracted between 
persons related collaterally as far as the fourth degree. 

Colla‘teralness, xare—°. 

1611 Coter. [see CoLLaTERALITY]. 

+ Colla‘terate, v. Ods.—° [f. L. collater-are to 
have on each side.} 

1656 Broun Glossogr., Collaterate, to joyn side by side. 

Collating (kélétin), vd/. st. [f. CoLLatE v. + 
-InG!.] The action of the verb CoLLatE. 

1642 Jer. Taytor Ffisc. (1647) 175 Bishops had a power 
of imposing hands, for collating of Orders. 1746 W. Mri. 
motu Pdixy v. viii. (R.), The collating of the several his- 
torians will be a work of great labour, 1879 Bookbdg. in 
Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 40/1 Arranging and Collating. 

Collation (kflafon), sé. Also 2-3 collatiun, 
4 colasioun, 4~5 ecol(l)acioun, collacion, -yon, 
5 ecolacion, 5-7 -tion, 6 collasion, -yon. [a. 
OF, collation, -cion action of conferring, ctc., ad. 
L. collition-em, n. of action f. co//at- ppl. stem of 
confer-re to bring together: see CoNFER, and 
-ATION. ‘This word has had inany developments 
of meaning in med. Latin, French, and English ; 
with us, it appears first as an ecclesiastical term, in 
sense 6, 

(In mod.F. cod/ation is used in senses 3, 43 8,93 10, 11. 
According to Littré in senses 8, 9, it is pronounced with one 
Z only, whereas in the other senses both /’s are heard ; con- 
sequently he treats collation the repast as a distinct word 
(so far as modern use ts concerned) from the other senses. 
In English, 8 and 9 are closely articulated to other senses. )} 

I. Bringing together, comparison. 
tl. A bringing together or collection, es. of 


money ; a contribution. Ods. 

1382 Wvcur Rom. xv. 26 ‘To make sum collacioun 
[Vulg. collationem)], or gedrynge of moneye. 1565 Coorer 
Thesanrnus, Symbolum, a shotte: a collation. 1600 Hot- 
LAND Livy v. xxv, 196 The collation and gathering of a 
small donative. 1726 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th c. Lv. 
67 They publish’d also in Sermons the Collations, that is, 
the Alms which they comnionly collected every Sunday for 
the Poor, 

b. Roman and Scotch Law. The throwing to- 
gether of the possessions of several persons, in 
order to an cqual division of the whole stock; 
hotech-pot ; L. co/latto bonorum. 

1828 WessTER, Collation 5 In Scots daw, the right which 
an heir has of throwing the whole heritable and movable 
estates of the deceased into one mass, and sharing it equally 
with others who are of the same degree of kindred. 1886 
J. Mutrurap Encyct. Brit, XX. 714 The application of the 
principle of collation to descendants generally, so that they 
were bound to throw into the mass of the succession before 
its partition every advance they had received from their 
parent in anticipation of their shares. 

ce. Collation of seals (sce quot.). 

1708-15 Kersey Collation of Seals (in ancient Deeds’, 
when one Seal was set on the Back of another, upon the 
same Ribbon, or Label, Sorzzzin Baiwev. 1848in Warton. 

2. The action of bringing together and compar- 
ing ; comparison, 

€1374 CHaucer Soeth. ww. iv. 125 Ellys he mot shewe pat 
pe colasioun of proposiciouns nis nat spedful to a necessarie 
conclusioun. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De /’. K. wt. xviii. (1495) 
43 An angel. .vnderstondyth and knowyth gt wythout 
collacion of one thynge to a nother. 1570-6 LamMsBaRnE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 98 ‘hat the truth may appeere, by 
collation of the divers reports. 1646 T. Pnitirot Poems 43 
A Collation between Death and Sleep. 1669 Gate Crt, 
Gentiles 1.1. x1, 65 ‘The Hebrew and Egyptian Language 
had some things commun; from the collation whereof, some 
light may arise. 1790 Pacey //orz /’and. ii. $1 A Close 
and attentive collation of the three writings. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamitton Mefaph, xxxiv. (1859) Tf. 278 his. necessarily 
supposes a comparison, a collation, between existence and 
non-existence. 1848 Mutt /’o/. Econ. 1. 430. ; 

3. esp. Textual comparison of different copies of 
a document; critical comparison of manuseripts 
or editions with a view to ascertain the correct 
text, or the perfeet condition of a particular copy. 

1532 W. Tuvsxe Chancer's Ib'ks, Ded., The contrarietees 
and alteracions founde by collacion of the one [edition] with 
the other, 1568 in 11. Campbell Love-lett. Mary QO. Scots 
App. 52 The originals .. were duly conferred and compared 


Collateral quality. 


COLLATION. 


..With sundry other lettres .. in collation whereof no differ- 
ence was found. 1717 AtTeRBURY Let. to I’ope 8 Nov., I 
return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to be 
revised and augmented in several places. 1768 Jounson 
Pref, to Shaks, Wks. 1X. 292 By collation of copies, or 
sagacity of conjecture. 1868 Furnivath Yemp. Pref, 
Canterb, T.(Chaucer Soc.) 5, The MS. was old and good 
enough to deserve collation for the next edition of Chaucer. 

-b. The recorded result of such comparison; a 
set of corrections or yartous readings obtained by 
comparing different copies. 

1699 Bentiry Vhad, Pref. Wks. 1836 I. 2 The collation, it 
seems, was sent defective to Oxon. 1758 Jortin Erasm. I. 
392 Erasmus desires Aldrige to get him a Collation of 
Seneca..from a Manuscript of King’s College. 1875 Scriv- 
ENER Lect. Grk. Test. 54 Bentley's collation [of Codex A] 
..is yet in manuscript at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

e. Law. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHampers Cycl., Collation, in common Iaw, is the 
comparison, or presentation of a copy to its original, to see 
whether or no it be conformable: or the report, or act of 
the officer who made the comparison. A collated act is 
equivalent to an original; provided all the parties concerned 
were present at the collation. 

4, Printingand Bookbinding. a. The action of 
eollating the sheets or quires of a book or MS. 

b. A description of a book or manuscript by its 
signatures or the number of its quires, and a state- 
ment of the sheets or leaves in each quire; also, a 
list of the vartous contents of a book and of the 
pages or parts of pages oceupied by them. 

1834 Lownves Lidbliogr, Manual Pref., He gives neither 
the collation nor prices of books. 1882 BLaores Caxton 131 
In Caxton’s books the collation of the sheets preceded the 
folding. /#z¢. 133 These indications.. enable us to decide, 
even where printed signatures are wanting, the true colla- 
tion ofa book. /ézd. 173 The Game and Play of the Chess 
moralised. .Collation.—Eight 49% and one 5° = 74 leaves. 

II. Conference, discourse, refection, light repast. 

+5. A personal conferring together; consulta- 
tion, conference, esp. of a private or informal sort. 

1382 WyciiF 2 Afacc. xii. 43 Collacioun [Vulg. collatione], 
or spekinge to gidre. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 269 Yit wol 
{..That tn my chambre, I and thou and sche Have a colla- 
cioun. 1474 Caxton Chesse wi. v. Gvjb, They ought not 
there to argue and dispute one agaynst another; but they 
ought to make good and symple colacion to geder. 1538 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 77 Quhen thay wald mak colla- 
tioun, With any lustie companyeoun. 1655 Futter Ch. 
/1ist. uw. ii. § 90 _Baronius and Binnius will tn no case allow 
this for a council, only they call it a collation. 1666 Evetyn 
Mem. (1857) 111. 176 Collation with our officers. , 

b. A discourse, sermon, or hotnily; a treatise, 
exposition. Ods. 

1417 J. Forester in Rymer fadera (1710) IX. 434 Car- 
denal Comeracence... had purposit .. to have y niaad the 
ferste Collation to for the Kynge. 1494 Fasyan vit. 306 He 
made vnto them colacions or exortacions, & toke for his 
anteteme, Hazrielis aguas. 1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. II. 
ci, [xevii.] 295 The archebysshope of Canterbury sang the 
masse; and after masse y® bissoppe made a collacyon, 1526 
Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 43 We shall fyrst declare by 
ordre thre thynges, and so procede in this poore collacyon 
or treatyse. 1555 /ardle Facions u. xii. 273 The collacion 
.. made in the pulpite on Sondaies and haly daies. 1631 
WeEvER Anc. Fun, Mon. 65 Hf any Priest came .. into the 
village, the inhabitants thereof would gather about him, and 
desire to haue some good lesson or collation made vnto them. 
1655 Futter //ist. Camb, 101 Bilney..for the present gave 
them a Collation. 

6. The title of the celebrated work of John Cas- 
sian, A. D. 410-420 Collationes Patrum in Scetica 
LEremo Commorantium, i.e. Conferences of (and 
with) the Egyptian Hermits. 

{cs40 Regula S. Benedict? \xxiii, Nec non et Collationes 
Patrum et Instituta et Uita eorum, sed et Regula sancti 
patris nostri Basilii.] c1z00 MWruteney Rule St. Benet 
itbid., Odde pa collatiuns, bat Iohannes Cassianus awrat, & 
bere halijere manna lif pe on Uitas Patrum is 3eredd, & be 
regol ures halizes fader Basilies. 1340 4yenb, 155 Ase zayb 
be boc of collacions of holy uaderes. 1460-70 Lk. Quint- 
essence 18 As it is preued in vitas patrum, pat is to seye, in 
lyues & colaciouns of fadris. a 1500 Orol. Saf. in Anglia 
X. 357 Pe boke of lyfe of fadres & her collacyons. 1532 
Mort Confut, Tindale Wks, 516/2 Cassianus in the .xi. col- 
lacion the .xii.chapter. 1699 Burnet 39 47¢. xvii.(1.), No 
book was more read in the following ages than Cassian’s 
Collations. 1885 Catzolic Dict. s.v. Fast 341 St. Benedict 
.. requires his religious to assemble after supper and before 
coimpline and listen to ‘collations’—i.e. conferences (of 
Cassian), the lives of the fathers or other edifying books. 

+b. In OE., Collationes, as above, was rendered 
purhtogenes raca, pa purhtogenessa, also simply 
race, recednesse,€1200 pa vaca, i.e. relations, nar- 
Tatives, discourses, and in ME. collation had the 
sense: Relation, aecount. Ods. 

{¢ 540 Regula S. Benedict? xiii, Mox ut surrexerint a cena, 
sedeant omnes in unum, et legat unus collationes, vel vitas 
patrum, aut certe aliquid quod edificet audientes .. Acce- 
dant ad lectionem Collationum. a10000. FE. Rule St. Benct 
(Schroer) xlii, Rade him mon ba raca odbe lif bara heah- 
federa. /b%¢. (Logemann) And rade an burhtogenes race 
odde on ealdfudera lifa.. Hi gan to redinge race odde 
recednesse, c¢1200 Wintenvy Rule St. Benet, thid., And 
rade an ba raca odde lif pure healifadera.] 

¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i. xxxii. (1869) 153 It is wel 
- myn entencioun pat bou make me ber of collacioun. 

7. ‘The reading from the Co//ationes or lives of 
the Fathers, whteh St. Benedict (Aegu/a xlii, see 
6 b.) instituted in his monasteries before eompline’ 
(Dict. Chr. Antigo. 


Whether the name actually originated in the Col/ationes 
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Patrum read on these occasions does not appear certain. | 


Already in Isidore, a 640, the name is simply cod/atio 
(Regula S, Isidort c. viii, ‘ad audiendum in Collatione Pa- 
trem ..ad collectam conveniant..Sedentes autem omnes in 
Collatione tacebunt nisi,’ etc. Du Cange). By Smaragdus 
a 850, and Honorius of Autun (¢ 1300), the codlatio is ex- 
plained as being itself a conference of the monks upon the 
passage read, ‘aliis conferenttbus interrogationes, conferunt 
alii congruas responsiones’, (See Du Cange.) 

1387 Trevisa /figden (Rolls) VI. 121 After be ny3t colla- 
cioun sche wook anon to beday. /éid@, VII. 373 He wolde be 
at pe colactoun of inonkes, and made be general confessioun 
wip obere. 1450-1530 Afyrr. our Ladye 165 Before Com- 
plyn ye haue a collacion, where ys redde some spyrytuall 
matter of gostly edyfycacion, 1482 Alok of Evesham vi. 
(Arb.) 26 The mene while .. hit range to the collacyon and 
the bretheren ..went thense. 1526 ler, Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 65 Redynge in y? refectory, or in the chapyter hous at 
collacyon. 1§36 R. Beertey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 
Monckes drynk an bowll after collacyon tell ten or xii. of 
the clock. 

8. Extended to the light repast or refection taken 
by the members of a monastery at close of day, 
after the reading or conferenee mentioned in 7. 
(Many quotations combine senses 7 and 8.) Hence, 
in modern R. C. usage, A light repast made in 
lien of supper on fasting days. 

¢ 1305 Land Cokayne 145 [The monks] Wendith meklich 
hom to drinke And geth to har collacione. 1582 Munpay 
Eng. Rom. Life in Harl. Mise. 11. 179 The time of studye 
expired, the bell calleth them from theyr chambers, downe 
into the Refectorium: Where euery one taketh a glasse of 
wine, and a quarter of a manchet, and so he maketh his 
collatione. 1925 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th ¢. 1.v.84 This is 
that which is call’d Collation .. after the Conference they 
took Water or Wine, and a mouthful of Bread to support 
their Necessities. 1797 Mrs. Raociirre //aliax xi, The 
lady-abbess, gave a collation to the padre abhate and such of 
the priests as had assisted at Vesper-service. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. s.v. Fast 342 The quantity permissible at collation 
has been gradually enlarged. St. Charles.. only allows a 
glass of wine with an ounce and a half of bread to be taken 
as a collation on the evening of fasting days. 

9. Henee, in gen. use, A light meal or repast: one 
consisting of light viands or delicacies (e.g. fruit, 
sweets, and wine), or that has needed little pre- 
paration (often ‘a cold collation’). ‘A repast; a 
treat less than a feast’ (J.). 

Originally applied to a repast between ordinary meals, and 
still retaining much of that character. 

1525 I.p. Berners /*rotss. 1. xci. {Ixxxvii.] 272 Than wyne 
and spyces were brought in, and so made collasyon. 1533 
Upbatt lowers 75 (R.) Such bankettes are called collacions, 
a collatum, tu, that is of laiyng together every one his 
porcion, 1611 Cotcr., Collation .. also, a collation, rere- 
supper, or repast after supper. 1630 R. Jounson Avned. & 
Comm. 183 Very few which (besides their ordinary of 
dinner and supper) doe not Gozster, as they call it, and make 
collations, three or foure times the day. 1664 Pepys Diary 
(7879) [11.4 Come to the Hope about one and there..had a 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. 1759 Rosertson //7s¢. 
Scot, 1. vi. 536 A collation of wine and sweetmeats was pre- 
pared. 19771 Smotcettr //umfph. Cl. (1815) 111 Supping in 
different lodges on cold collations. 1775 JoHNson Western 
Ist., Buller of Buchan, Ladies come hither sometimes in the 
summer with collations [z¢.to picnic]. 1882 SHorTHOUSE 
J. Inglesant 11. 205 A plentiful and delicate collation was 
spread .. with abundance of fruit and wine. 

Jig. 1652 A. Ross Hist. World Pref. 13 Here they may 
have a short Collation after along Feast. a 1661 Fut.cer 
lVorthics 11.96 May he be pleased to behold this my brief 
Description of Surrey, as a Running Collation to stay his 
Stomack, no set meal to satisfie his hunger. 1791 D’Isrartt 
Cur. Lit., Lit. Fourn., The public .. now murmured at the 
want of that salt and acidity by which they had relished 
the fugitive collation. 

Ii. Conferring, preferment to office, etc. 

+10. Conferring or bestowal (esp. of a dignity, 
prize, benefit, honorary degree). Ods. exc. as in 11. 

1579 FENTON Guicciard, It. (1599) 90 Honoring in him by 
the collation of that dignitie, the vertue he shewed in the 
battell. 1642 Jer. TavLor £fzsc. (1647) 47 In the collation 
of holy Orders. 1647 Litty Chm Astrol. xxxvii. 217 Mu- 
tuall reception or translation, or collation of light and 
nature betwixt them. 1660 Bonp Scut. Keg. 88 The dona- 
tion or collation of the power is from the Community. 
21677 Barrow Serm. 1. viii. 95 In the collation, ‘tis not 
in the gold or the silver .. in which the benefit consists, 
but the will and benevolent intention of him who bestows 
them. es Ray Creation tt. (1704) 436 Neither are we to 
give Thanks alone for the first Collation of these Benefits. 
1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 128/1 The collation of the prize 
has heen deferred. 1775 Jounson H’esterx Ist. Wks. X. 
332 The tndiscriminate collation of degrees has justly taken 
away that respect which they originally claimed. 

ll. £ccles. a. The bestowal of a benefice or other 
preferment upon a elergyman. b. (more usually) 
The appointment of a clergyman ¢o a benefice; 
now, feck. Institution by the ordinary to a living 
which is in his own gift. 

¢1380 Wycitr Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 305 It hab fallen ofte 
tymes..bat two men have grace at 00 tyme of 00 collacioun. 
142t Hew, V in Ellis Ovzg. Lett, ut. 30 1.71 Hit is wel oure 
entent whanne any sucche benefice voydeth of oure yifte 
yat ye make collacion to hin y’of. 1611 Srren //rs!. Gt. 
Brit. 1x. xiii. $88 They had enacted against all Collations of 
Bishoprickes and dignities by the Pope. 1625 Lacon Zss. 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Where the Churchinen come in, and are 
elected, not by the Collation of the King, or particular 
Patrons, but by the People. 1641 Zervnes de la Ley 64 
Collation is properly the bestowing of a Benefice by the 
Bishop, that hath it in his owne gift or patronage. 1765 
BiacksTone Coztnz. 1. 391 When the ordinary is also the 
patron, and confers the living, the presentation and institu- 
tion are one and the same act, and are called a coliation to 


COLLATIVE, 


a benefice. 1876 Grant Burek Sch. Scotl. t. i. 22 The 
earliest record of an actual collation by the chancellor of a 
master to a grammar school. 

ec. Right of tnstitution, 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 58 That..the priour of the Monas- 
terle of Bury.. shuld have the gyfte and collacion of the 
same. 1§36 Act 27 Hex. VIII, c. 42 $6 in Oxf & Camb. 
Enactm, 18 Any Parsonnage, Vicarage, Chauntrie or any 
other promocion spirituall ., being .. of the collacion or 
patronage of the said College. 1661 Bramuatt Fust Vind. 
iv. 79 And the Statute of provisors..the King and his heirs 
shall have and enjoy for the time the collations to the Arch- 
hishopricks and other dignities elective. 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl. Hist. 17th c. 1. tu. it. 46 Pope Clement IV reserv'd to 
himself the Collation of all the vacant Benefices. 

+d.?A certificate of recommendation toa bene- 
fice. Obs. [F. la proviston du collateur.| 

1646 Be. Maxweti Burd. Issach. in Phenix (1708) 11.293 
Before their Right could be compleated or perfected, they 
were to return to the King from the Superintendent a Col- 
lation or Certificate, That he was of that Ability to do 
good Service to the King and Church. 


+ Collation, v. Oés. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. colla- 
tionner and med.L. col/ationare in the same senses. ] 

1, ¢rans. To make a collation of; to eompare 
(different copies, ete.) ; to COLLATE. 

1368 Dx. Norrotk ¥rnZ, in H. Campbell Love-lett. Mary 
Q. Scots App. 37 The said Erle of Murray.. did thereupon 
deliver the copies, being collationed. 1676 W. Row Countz. 
Blatr’s A utobiog, xt. (1848) 358 They supplicate for a double 
of their petition; which being refused, they collationed 
their memories and wrote down their petition, 1693 Burnet 
Let. in Brit. Mag. XXXV. 376 As for the dates... I might 
haue writ them wrong, or collationed them too negligently. 
1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1.346 1fthose..were by proper 
hands collection’d, collation’d, and edition'd. 

b. Printing and Bookbinding. = CouLate v. 4. 

1656 Bt.ount Glossog”. s.v., To collation a Book; that is, 
to look diligently by the letters or figures at the bottom of 
every page, to see that nothing be wanting or defective. 
1683 Moxon Alech. Exerc. WU. 350 Before he Folds the 
Books he will Colation them. 

2. intr. To partake of a collation ; to lunch. 

1611 CotGr., Collationner..also, to collation it, or make a 
rere-supper. 1658 Evetyn A/enz. (1857) I. 345, I went to see 
a coach-race in Hyde- Park, and collationed in Spring Gar- 
den. 1742 Jarvis Quix, (1842) 11. 246 They .. all three .. 
collationed and supped at one and the same time. 

b. ¢vans. To entertain with a eollation. 

1662 Evetyn J/e1. (1857) I. 389 They were likewise colla- 
tioned with us, and were very merry. 1684 DineLey 1s¢ 
Dk. Beanfort's Progr. Wales 66 His grace was collationed 
according to his quality. 

+ Colla‘tioner. Os. [f. prec. verb + -ER.] 

1. One who makes a collation of a book, etc.; a 
collator. 

1683 Moxon Mfech. Exerc. 11.350 To do this the Colationer 
provides himself with a Bodkin, 

2. One who partakes of a eollation. 

1786 Map. D’Arsiay Diary (1842) 111.99 We, meanwhile, 
untitled attendants, stood at the other end of the room..all 
strictly facing the royal collationers. 

Colla'tioning, v//. sd. [f. as prec. + -1NG}.] 
The action of COLLATION vé., in various senses. 

1652 EveLyn State of France Misc. Writ. (1805) 50 The 
peril of disbauched and frequent collationings. 1715 M. 
Davies A then, Brit. 1.290 Nothing but a strict collationing 
of them can assure us, 1716 /dcc¢. 1. 333 As may be evi- 
denc’d by the Collationing of the Registry. 

Collatitious (kplétifas), a. [f. L. collatéci-2s, 
-iti-us raised by contribution (co//atio) + -ous.] 

+1, Characterized or distinguished by eollation ; 
done by way of general eontribution. Ods. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Collatitious, done by conference 
or contribution of many. a1670 HackeT Adp, Williams 
(1693) 1. 46 Raised up by other men’s collatittous Liberality. 

2. Collatitious organs, viscera; ‘applted to the 
stomach and bowels, as the general receptacles of 
the different kinds of aliment’ (Mayne Zxfos. Lex.). 

1834 J. M. Goon Study Med, (ed, 4) I. 9 Collatitious or- 
gans of digestion. /éd, I. 314 Diseases affecting the 
collatitious viscera, 


Collative (kflétiv), a. (and sb.) [ad. L. colli- 
trv-us brought together, collected, joint, f. cod/at- 
(see CotuaTE). Cf. I. collatif.] ; } 

+1. Of the nature of, or formed by, joint contrt- 
bution: cf. collective. Obs. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Collative, conferred together, 
made large, mutual. 1813 W. Taytor in Alonthly Kev. 
LXX. 500 The Romans had public funerals for their minis- 
terial, and collative funerals for their opposition, chieftains. 

2. That has the quality or power of conferring. 


Const. of. f 

1644 Be. Maxwe tt Prerog. Chr. Kings viii. 92 Collative 
of positive acts and effects. @ 1677 Barrow J’ofe's Suprem. 
(1687) 66 These words do not seem institutive or colla- 
tive of Power. 1832 Austin Furispr. 1870) If. lv. 914 In- 
vestitive facts he divides into collative and impositive, 1875 
Poste Gaius 1. Introd. 3 Title..is any fact Collative or 
Privative of a Right. . 

+3. Of a conferred or bestowed kind. Obs. 

1617 Cottins Def Bp. Ely uu. x. 417 The eleinents by 
prayer acquire a degree of sanctification (1 meane relatiue 
and collatiue, not essentiall sanctification’. 


4. £ccl. Where the ordinary (being himself the 


patron) eollates. ; : 

1725 tr. Dupin's Eccl, List. 17th c. 1. a. i. 79 Collative 
Benetices. 1767 DLackstone Com, 11. 22 An advowson 
collative is where the bishop and patron are one and the 
same person, 


COLLATOR. 


+ B. sé. A joint contribution, (1. coddativum.] 
1656 Biount Gossogr., Collative, a Sacrifice made of many 


mens offerings together, a benevolence of the people to the 
be 


King. 

Collator (kpleta1), Also 5-7 -onr, 7-8 -er. 
[a. L. coldztor contributor, etc., agent-sb. f. codlit- 
(see CotLaTE). Cf. F. collateur.} 

+1. One who collects, a collector. Ods. xare. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy y. xxxiv, And in all haste through. 
out all the towne The collatours gathered vp the golde. 

2. One who collates copics ofa text or doctiment. 

16or Br. Bartow Defence 87 Any collatour, indifferent, 
and learned in the Originals, comparing ours with theirs, 
etc. 17xx Appison Sfect. No. 105 Pg An Editor, or Collator 
of a manuscript. 1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks, Wks. IX. 
292 The collator’s province is safe and easy, the conjecturer’s 
perilous and difficult. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Gr. Fest. 18 
Few employments. .task the eyesight and skill of a collator 
so much as this. 

3. One who collates the sheets or contents of a 
book, for binding, or for bibliographical purposes. 

1770 Concise Llist. J’rinting 490 The collater provides 
himself with a bodkin..and pricks up the corner of the first 
sheet A. 1879 DELAMorte Bookbinding in Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 40/2 Maps, diagrams, and illustrations..have to 
be added afterwards, and this is done by the Collator, 

++ 4. ?One who takes part in a conference or dis- 
cussion; a disputant. Ods, rare. 

(Cf. St. Augustine Z/. 147 Collatorem enim et disputa- 
torem..se esse cupiebat.] 

1628 J. Doucnty Ch.-Schismes 25 The Collator .. begins 
fairely and as a moderate pelagian, but, ere three pages are 
past.. becomes flat Atheist. 1666 Srurstowre Sfir. Chym. 
(1668) 124 It is not devotion, saith Prosper, rightly against 
his Collator, to acknowledge almost all from God. 

5. One who confers or bestows. 

1627-77 Fectuam Kesolves 1. xv. 189 Like well plac’d 
benefits, they redound to the Collator’s honour. 1854 W. 
Waterwortu O7ig, Anylicanisnt 330 The collators of the 
instrument of grace. 

6. £cc/. One who collates to a benefice. 

1612 T. Tayior Comm, Titus i. 4 As Patrons, Prelates, 
beeing the collaters and instituters to benefices. 1679 Bur- 
net “ist, Ref. an. 1516 (R.) Only one benefice might be re- 
served from a collator of ten, 1818 Haran Zid. Ages 
(1872) II. 215 The pope might prevent the ordinary collator 
upon a vacancy. 1882-3 Scuarr Lncycé, 111, 2108 All 
prelates, patrons, and ordinary collators of benefices. 
Collatress (kfle'trés), rarc. [f. after prec. : 
see -kss.] ‘A feinale who collates’ (Worcester). 

Collature, improper f. CoLaTurE. 

+Collaud (kgld-d), v. Obs. Also 6 colaude, 
6-7 collaude. fad. L. collaudi-re to praise 
altogether, extol highly, f. co/- intensive, altogether 
+ laudare to praise.]_ 1. To praise highly, extol. 

1512 Helyas in Thoms Prose Rom, III. 91 ‘To collaude in 
magnificence the said noble adventure. 1592 R. JotNnson 
Nine Worthies Kitijb, They beganne to colaude the en- 
devours of one another's actions. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
Ecclus, li. 15, wil praise thy name continually, and wil 
collaude it in confession. 1670 Conclave wherein Clement 
V111 was elected Pope 17 All the rest .. did .. collaud him 
for so brave an action. 

2. To praise along with others. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collaud, to praise with others. 

Collaudation (kplddéfan). Obs. or arch. {ad. 
L. collaudétion-cm, {. collaudare : see prec.) 

1. Warm praise, high commendation. 

1623 CockeraM ni, Praise .. Enchomion, Collaudation. 
Se Fettuam Xesolves un. Ixxv. 320 ‘The Rhetorical 
Collaudations, with the Honourable Epithets given to their 
persons. 1832 Svp. Smitu in Jem. § Lett. (1855) I]. No. 
332, I could rot help writing a letter of congratulation and 
collaudation to Morier, the author. 1874 Br. C. Worps- 
wortu Perversions to Rome 15 Pharisaic condemnation of 
others and. .self-complacent collaudations of ourselves. 

2.? A praising along with others. 

1677 Govt. Venice 113 The Collandation and Confirmation 
of the People was nothing but an outward approbation. 

Collayne, obs. f. CoLocne. 

Colld, obs. f. Conn. 
+Colle. O¢s. [app. a var. of Cowl, cowl, 
coule: though the phonology is difficult.} A cask, 
wine-vessel, tub. 

©1475 Pict. Vocab. i Wr.-Wiilcker .. 808,10 /fec cupa, a 
colle; Aec ¢ina, idem est. 

Colle, obs. f. Coan; var. of Coxe sé.2 Ods., trick. 

+ Colleagen, colle-gen. Ods. rare—'. [app. a 
mixture of colleague and collegian.] = COLLEAGUE. 

1579 Twvne Phisicke agst. Fortune ww xiii. 187 a, The 
presence and hast which his Collegenesse made to depart, 
woulde not permit hym to make farther delay. 4d, 1. Ixxi. 
248a, The insolence of thy colleagen. /éé¢. There is hap- 
pened vnto me a foolyshe and stubberne colleagen. 


Colleague (kg lig), sb. Forms: (6 colege, Sc. 
collig, collige, 7 college), 7-9 collegue, § co- 
liegue, 6- colleague. fa. F. col/dgue, ad. L. col- 
fega, one chosen along with another, a partner in 
Office, etc. ; f. co/- together + /egére to choose, etc. 
In 17th ec. still commonly accented on the second 
aue. Not etymologically related to next word.]} 

. One who is associated with another (or others) 
in office, or special employment ; strictly, said of 
those who stand in the samc relationship to thcir 
electors, or to the office which they jointly dis- 
charge. (Not applied to partners in trade or manu- 
facture.) 
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[1524 R, Pace [at Lucca] in Strype Zec?. Alem. 1. App. 
xi. 22 His collega Trenouls had not according to proniise 
written to hym syns his departeur.) a 1533 Frit IWés. 61 
(R.) They would geue no more place. .then $, Paule gaue to 
Peter hys colleague, 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, 11. 293 
Sanct Augustyne, wit his Collige Melletus, 1580 Nortn 
Plutarch (1676) 531 His Collegue and fellow-Consul Ca- 
tulus, 1658 Dramuats Conseco. Bps. vi. 137 Being de- 
manded .. how Parker and his Collegues were consecrated 
Bishops. a@ 1661 Hotvpay Fuvenal 166 Marius, though of 
mean birth, was yet a nobleman’s college. 1776 Ginvon 
Dect. §& F. 1. 389 He had associated three colleagues in 
the exercise of the supreme power. 185: GLApstToNE Glean. 
IV. 4 The treaty ..upon.. which, as a Colleague of your 
Lordship, I had the honour to be employed. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1607 ‘Torsett Fotsf. Beasts (1673) 254 The intolerable 
rage of their stoned horses towards their colleagues and 
guides, 1652 J. Haun Height of Elog, Introd. 25 Another 
vertue collegue to these is Aimplification. 1667 Mitton 
#. L. x. 59 Mercie collegue with pace: 182zz Procter (B. 
Cornwall: vax i, This night Shall be my colleague in a 
desperate act. 

+2. One of two or more leagued togcther; a 
confederate, an ally. Oés. rarvc—'. [ef. next.] 

1670 G. EH. //ist, Cardinads itt. 1t. 278 The Colleagues 
against Aldobrandino. 


Colleague (kflig), 7. Also 6 collige; Za. 


pple. 6 Sc. collegit, 7 col-leaged, colleged. [ad. 


OF, colliguer, collegucr, to join in alliance, unite, 
ad. L. colligare to bind together: spelt in F. in 
conformity with /égvez, in Eng. with Leacur. (Not 
related etymologically to Colleague sb.)} 

+1. trans. To join in alliance, to ally, unite, as- 
sociate. (Chiefly in Za. pple.) Obs. 

¢1534 tr. /’0l, Verge, Eng. Hist. (Camd, Soc.) I. 219 These 
howses thei usuallie call Colleges, beecause they are ther 
Colliged in felawship and ministerie. 1535 Stewart Crox. 
Scot. Il. 347 With sic ane prince. .To be collegit baith into 
ane band. 1602 Snaxs, fam. 1. ti. 21. 1611 Sreep /ist. 
Gt. Brit, 1x, viii. (1632) 55« The Earle of Flanders (now 
col-leaged with King John). 1749G. West tr. Pindar 11th 
Nemean Ode (R.), Pisander .. colleagued in high command 
With great Orestes, 

+b. reff. = 2. Obs. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 78 These birds of a 
feather, that had so colleagued themselves together, to 
destroy them. @ 1619 Danie Coll. //ist, Eng. (1626) 4 The 
Brittaines .. colleague themselues against the Romanes, 
165: HoweLt Venice 180 Lewis..colleagud himself with 
divers other Princes. 

2. intr. (from 7c.) To enter into a Icague or 
alliance; to unite; to cooperate for a common 
end ; also in a bad sense, to conspire, cabal. 

1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 12 If he 
would fully leave the chancellor .. and colleague with the 
earl of Douglas. 1614 W.B. P/ilosopher’s Banquet (ed. 2) 
23 Vse and custome .. do.. incorporate and colleague with 
vs. 1652 Howett Jlasanéello u, 33 Colleguing with that 
people. 1858 CartyLe /redk. Gt. I. xi. 164 King Johann 
--colleagued diligently with the hostile Pope. 

Hence Collea-gued /7/. a., Collea‘guing v0/. sé. 

1605 Ausw. to Supposed Discov. Romish Doctr. Ep. Ded. 
5 Your colleged Princes, the King of Spain, and Arch-duke. 
1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 176 My colleagued ministers. 
1817 G. Cuatmers Churchyard'’s Chips Pref. 24 Church- 
yard, seeing some colleaguing among the papists, wrote to 
Cecil. 

+Collea‘guer. 0és. xare—'. One who col- 
leagues, or is in league (z7th), a confederate. 

21734 Nortu £2xam, 1. viil. § 42 (1740) 615 He..con- 
demns the .. Loyal Citizens for Colleaguers with the Court 
to usurp arbitrarily the Rights of the City. 

Colleagueship (kp'lfgfip). [f£ Cotzescue 50. 
+ -SHIP.] The position or relation of a colleague ; 
companionship in office, ete. 

a1631 Donne £ss. Diuinity (1651) 90 God .. hath not as- 
sumed Nature into a Colleagueship with himself. 1645 
Mitton Zefrach. Wks. 1738 I. 232 A Collegueship in the 
same faniily, or in the same journey. 1703 J.Savace /eft. 
Antients elt 377, | perforni'd all the Offices that were due 
to our Coliegueship. 1845 Fonsiangue in Life & Labours 
(1874) 478 A sweeter correspondence than that of colleague- 
ship. 1889 Lp. Rosrsery in Daily News 2 Oct. 6 In our 
short colleagueship together—if I may so coin a word. 

Colleck(e: see CoLLock. 

Collect (kplekt), 54. Forms: 3-6 collecte, 
4-6 colect, 5- collect. Also (in sense 3) 5 col- 
lete, colet, 5-6 colett(e, 6 collette, collet. [In 
sense 3, a. F. collecte (=Pr. collecla, Sp. colecta, It. 
collctta), ad. L. collecta sb., a gathering togcther, 
(1) in Classical Lat. a collection of money or taxes, 
(2) in late L. (Jerome) an assembly or meeting, 
(3) in med. L. in the liturgical sense (which was 
the first in English): f. co//cctus pa. pple. of co/- 
ligere to gather together, Cotiecr. (The forma- 
tion is parallel to that of Romanic sbs. in -a/a, 
-ada, -&c.) In OF. it had the semi-popular form 
coleile (later colozte) whence ME. co//ete, as well as 
the learned col/ecte, adapted from the L. col/ecia, 
familiar in ecclesiastical use. Senses 1 and 2 were 
prob. dircctly from Latin, but they were merely 
extensions of the earlicr usc of co//ecte as rcpresent- 
ing L. collecta in sense 3. Sense 4 is a later adapt- 
ation of the Latin.] ' 

+1. The action of collecting; a collection (of 
money), Obs. 


1382 Wycuir 1 Cer, xvi. 1 Of the collectis, or gaderingis of 


COLLECT. 


moncye [I’xége. de collectis], that ben maad, | 1401 fol. 
J'ovms (1859) 11. 88 So dide Poul and other disciples, and 
lyvede of colectis made generali bi chirchis. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy w. xxxiv, That the collecte made be anone. 
1560-78 BA. Discipl. Ch. Scot, (1621) 46 We have thought 
good for building and upholding of the places, a generall 
collect be made. 

b. Reudering of med.L. collecta in sense of ‘ fce 
collected or jointly contributed ’. 

183 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 407 The regents 
were entitled to exact from their auditors a certain regulated 
fee (pastus, collecta).. Salaries were sometimes given to 
certain Graduates, on consideration of their delivery of 
ordinary lectures without collect. . 

+ 2. A meeting, assembly ; esf. for worship. Ods. 

1382 Wveir Neh. viii. 18 ‘hei maden solempnete seuene 
dajes, and in the ei3the a colect [/de. collectam], after the 
custum, 1725 tr. Dupin’s Keel, Isist. 1zthc. Lev 99 Ile 
remarks that the word Coélect signifies commonly the As- 
sembly of the Faithful. 1728 H. Hrrverr tr. Plevsy's 
Eccl, Hist. 1. 528 He asked him if he had assisted at the 
Collect, i.e. the assembly. 

3. Liturgical. A namc givcn to ‘a comparatively 
short prayer, more or less condenscd in form, and 
aiming at a single point, or at two points closely 
connceted with each other’, one or morc of which, 
according to the occasion and season, have been 
used in the public worship of the Western Church 
from an early date. Applicd particularly to the 
prayer, which varies with the day, week. or octave, 
said before the Epistle in the Mass or Eucharistic 
service, and in the Anglican service also in Morn- 
ing and Evcning Prayer, called for distinction 
the Collect of the day. 

As to the origin and history of the term, we are indebted 
mainly to the Rev, F. E. Warren, M.A., for the following 
notes : the Gregorian Sacramentary (cd. Muratori, 22, 28, 
116) has in one place oratio ad collectam, and twice snyly 
collecta (to which also the first is shortened in later copies', 
as the title of a prayer said at one of the appointed stations 
where the people coé/ected in order to proceed together to 
the church where mass was said. Here the meaning was 
‘a prayer for (or at) the collection or gathering’. But of 
even earlier date is the use, in the Gallican liturgies, of cod. 
fectio, passing later into coddecta, as a title of prayers, espe- 
cially those of the mass, in which the sense was evidently 
the collecting or summing up in a prayer of the thought 
sketched out in the Rogatsio or bidding, or suggested by the 
cafitula for the day. It was from this source that the 
term, as a more or less general equivalent for erafro, passed 
into the mediaval French and English missals and brevi- 
aries (see Paris Brev. 1836, Kubrice Generales xii; Rituale 
Dunelmensis (Surtees Soc.) passin; Sarum Breviary (ed. 
1882), Index, Sarnia Alissal (Burntisl. 1861) 33 //ereford 
Missal p. xxxv3 York A/issad (Surtees) 1. 169, etc.), and 
thence, again, into the Book of Common Prayer, where it is 
the title of such prayers as were taken directly from the 
Breviary or other Service-books of the Sarum use, and of 
new compositions of the same type. Neither coédecta nor 
collectio occurs as a title, or in a rubric, in the Roman 
Missal or Breviary, or in any authorized Roman Service- 
books; but the term is popularly applied, at least in France 
and England, to ‘the prayer in the Mass, after the Gloria 
and before the Epistle’ (see Catholic Dict. s.v.3 also 
Littré). 

It does not appear that there was any original connexion 
between the Roman and Gallican uses of co¢decta here men- 
tioned; but from an early period etymologizing writers 
tried to connect them, so as to derive the collect from both 
at once? see the A/icrologus (c 1100) iii, of Gallican author- 
ship, Joh. Bekethus Dizin, Offic. E.xplicatio (a 1200) xxxvii, 
Durandus Rationale Div. Off. (a 1300) tv. xv. § 133 see also 
Dict. of Christian Antiq. s.v., and Canon re ‘On the 
Collects’ in the Prayer-Book Commentary (S. P.C. K.). 

ax2a5 Ancr. R. 20 Yo be collecte of euerich tide, & to be 
Letanie. 14.. St. Gregury’s Trental 220 in Pol. Kel. & Lb. 
Poems (1866) 91 Pe preste moste say in his masse . . Pe colette 
pat fyrst y of tolde. 1454 £. &. Wrlls (1882) 133, xij mark 
for to syng for me with a special Colett. 1526 ilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 259 b, Whan he sayth the Collettes. @ 1530 
BMyrr. our Ladye 134 Yt is also called a Collecte that is as 
moche to saye a gatherynge togyther, for before thys prayer 
ye..gather you in onhed to pray in the person of holy 
chirche. 1549 'Mar.) BA. Com. I’rayer, Order read. ai 
turcs, The Collect, Epistle, and Gospell, appoynted for the 
Sundaie, 1656 Biount Glossogr., Collect, .more particularly, 
it is the Priests prayer in the Mass, so called because it 
collects and gathers together the supplications of the multi- 
tude, speaking them all with one voice; and because it isa 
collection and sum of the Epistle and Gospel for the day. 
1672 Comper Comp. Temple 1. § 20 (R.), | may add .. my 
own conjecture, that these prayers have been named collects 
from their being used so near the time of making thecollec- 
tion before the Holy Communion. 1710 C, WuEaTLEY 
lllustr. Bk, Com. Prayer (1794: 145 The second Collect, 
for Peace.. word for word, translated out of the Sacrament- 
ary of St. Gregory, 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh i 
392, I learnt the collects and the catechism. 187. Bricur 
in Prayer-bk. Comm. 85 Some prayers which are essentially 
Collects, such as ‘O God, whose nature’..are not so named 
in the rubrics. ; ; , 

+4. concr. That which is collected ; a collection, 


gathering. Os. 

1651 Jer. Tavior Holy Dying i. § 2. (1727) 15 That Col- 
lect of Tuscan Hieroglyphicks. 1681 W. Ropertsos PAraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 343 Collects or gatherings out of others works, 
eclecta, 1847 Mepwin Life Shelley 1. 14 The Saturday's 
meal, a sort of pie, a collect from the plates during the 
week. 

Collect kglekt’, Af/. a. [ad. L. collect-us pa. 
pple. of cofligére to gather together.] = COLLECTED 
as pa. pple. (obs.) or adj. (arch.) 

1432-50 tr. H/7g:ten (Rolls) I. 111 There is noo welle. . where 
waters be collecte. J/érd. I. 345 A langage collecte of alle 
langages. 1677 Carv CArynod, 11. 1.111, in. 241 The Collect 


COLLECT. 


Number of all the other intermediate Anarchies. 1682 
WHELER Yourn. Greece 1. 227 This upon more collect 
Thoughts I do not believe. 1830 W. Puituips A/t. Stina 
nt. 94 Unshaken he alone, And self-collect. 

+h. Collect years. 

‘Collected years. When a table contains quantities de- 
noting the amount of a planet’s motion during round periods 
of-years, such as 20, 40, or 60 years; such a change is 
entered under the heading AunrCollecti.” (Skeat in Chaucer 
Astrolabe (1872) Gloss.) 

¢1386 CHaucer Frankl. T. 547 Hise tables tolletanes .. 
fful wel corrected, ne ther lakked nought neither his collect 
ne his expans yeeris. 1430 Lypc. Chvou. Troy 1, In tables 
correct.. The yeres collecte and expanse also. 


Collect (kglekt}, v. [Partly a. OF. collecte-r 
(of date 1371 in sense ‘to collect taxes’; somed.L. 
collectare, Sp. colectar), f. collecte sb., L. collecta, 
CotLEct sé. But it is probable that the intro- 
duction of the verb as Eng. was partly due to the 
earlier use of col/ect pa. pple. as a direct adapta- 


tion of L. collectus, pa. pple. of colligeére to gather | 


together (f. col- + legére to gather); and it is cer- 
tain that the use of the word rests upon its being 
viewed as the formal Eng. representative of L. co/- 
ligére, as in the numerous verbs formed on the 
Latin ppl. stems: cf. attract, correct, protect, etc.] 

1. trans. To gather together into one place or 
group ; to gather, get together. 

1573 Foxe Life Tindale (R.), To collect and set forth his 
whole workes togither. 1599 SHAks. Feu. V, 1v. i. 304 
Collect them all together At my Tent. 1647 CLarENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 31/2 If the sermons. .were collected to- 
gether, and published. 1798 Ferriar /dustr. Sterie iii. 58 
He collects..the opinions of a inultitude of writers. 1871 
Ruskin J/unera P. (1880) Pref. 7, 1 was collecting materials 
for my work on Venetian architecture. 1879 Lussock Sc. 
Lect. iii, 71 Our English ants do not collect provision for 
the winter, 1886 P. O. Guide 108 Letters posted in the 
Pillar Boxes on Sundays are collected..in time for the 
general Day Mails. 

To gather (contributions of money, or money 
due, as taxes, etc.) from a number of people. Also 
absol, to gathcr money for a charitable purposc or 
the like, to make a (pecuniary) collection. 

1643 J. WHITE 1st Cent. Priests 40 While the Church 
Wardens are collecting the monies. a@ 1687 Petty /’o/. 
Arith, (1690) 90 In Collecting of Customs. 1766 C. LEap- 
BETTER Royal Gauger (ed. 6) 457 There shall be raised, 
levied and collected, the sum of 4s. for every Hogshead of 
Cyder or Perry. 1825 New Mouthly Mag. XIII. 313 Ex- 
hibiting samples, procuring orders, and collecting debts for 
some. .house in the city, 1864 Sata in Daily Tel, 12 Aug., 
In this country [U.S. A.J, to dun a debtor for a billis called 
‘collecting an account’. ¢18750. Printers’ Bible Aids 175 
Paul bids the Corinthians collect for the saints at Jerusalem. 

c. esp. To gather or make a collection of (scien- 
tific specimens, rare books, curiosities, etc.) ; hence 
loosely or humorously with a single thing as ob- 
ject. Also absol. 

1749 B. Witkes Exg. Butterflies G, You may collect great 
Variety of Caterpillars. 1811 Dinpin Bidliomania 542 To 
collect all the Editions of a work which have been published. 
1838 ParKER Expl. Tour beyoud Rocky Mnts, (1846) 181 
Mr. Townsend. . in addition to collecting birds. .had collected 
rare specimens of reptiles. 1863 Kincstey lVater-dad. 308 
The giant pulled out a bottle anda cork..to collect him 
with. 1888 Bernarp fr. World to Cloister i. 3, 1 have 
gone on ‘collecting’ by sbeer force of habit. 

d. lVaich-making. To fit together the parts of 
(a watch) into their proper places. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 21 May 6/1 Collecting the watch—that 
is, putting the wheels, etc., into their places. 

2. intr. (for ref.) To gather together, assemble, 
accumulate, 

1794 Hull Adv. 2 Aug. 3/1 The people of the town col- 
lecting, the artillery are said to have fired, and dispersed 
them. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 302 The militia col- 
lected from all quarters. 1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & 
Art 1.2 [It] collects at the bottom of the furnace. 1848 
Macauray Hist. Eng. I, 576 A force was collecting at 
Bridport. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. xxiii. 165 A honse in 
which five or six and twenty people had collected for safety. 

3. ¢rans. To regain or reassert control over, recall 
to order (one’s facultics, thoughts, etc.) ; to sum- 
mon up, gather and bring into action (courage, 
etc.). Yo collect oneself. to recover oneself from 
surprise or a disconcerted or distracted state; to 
gather together one’s scattered thoughts, feclings, 
or energies ; to compose oneself. 

1602 Marston Aunt. & Aled. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 28 What 
meanes these scattred looks? why tremble you ?.. Collect 
your spirits, Madam. 161r Suaxs. Wnt, T. i. iii. 38 
Affrighted much, I did in time collect my selfe. 1667 
Mitton ?, Z. 1v. 986 Satan. .Collecting all his might dilated 
stood. 1761-2 Hume A7/rst. Eng. (1806) III. xlviii. 728 
Raleigh, finding his fate inevitable, collected all his courage. 
1793 W. Ronerts Looker-on (1794) II. 413 As it is my 
custom to be long in collecting myself, before I can deliver 
my thoughts with case. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 455 We 
use ‘collect one’s self’, for bringing one’s self, all one’s 
thoughts, together, and so, having full possession of one’s 
self. 1864 D. G. Mitcurie Sev. Stories 232 The Count.. 
collected his thoughts. 

+b. intr. (for reff.) Obs. rare. 

1631 Suirtey Trattor ut. iii, Collect, I fear you are not 
well. 1801 Soutney Thalaba 1. iv, At length collecting, 
Teinab turn’d her eyes To heaven. 

+c. To recall to remcmbrance, recollect. xare. 

1610 B. Jonson Aéch, 1.1, Doe but collect, sir, where I met 

you first. 


! 
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4. Horsemanship. To bring (a horse) into such a 
position that he has complete command of his 
powers, and is completely in hand; as opposed to 
letting him sprawl or spread himself out. 

1833 Aegul, /nstr. Cavalry 1. 57 When a horse defends 
himself against being collected by leaning on the hand. 
1859 Art of Taming Horses viii. 127 By a judicious use of 
the curb rein, you collect a tired horse.. You draw his hind- 
legs under him, throw him upon his haunches, and render 
him less liable to fall even on his weary or weak fore-legs. 
1887 /dlust. Sport. ¢& Dram. News 19 Nov. 263/1 He..never 
made it without getting bis horse well balaiced and collected. 

b. refi. y 

1859 Art of Tautug Horses viii. 127 A horse should never 
be turned without being made to collect himself. 1879 
Wuyte-MeEtvitte Riding Recoll. v. 77 For a bank he is 
pretty sure to collect himself without troubling his rider. 

To form a conclusion, draw an inference; to 
conclude, deduce, infer. Now vave, the current 
word being gather. a. with 067. phrase, subord. 
clause, oY inf. 

158z LamparDe Evveu, iv. xxi. (1588) 622 Hereof also M. 
Marrow collecteth, that .. only eight of them shall receiue 
the wages. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. 1. 277 
Clemens Alexandrinus collecteth the time from Adam unto 
the death of Commodus to be 5858 years. 1651 FULLER Adel 
Rediv, Ep. Rdr. Aiija, That so the other .. may collect 
where and how to amend anything that is amisse. 1655 
— Ch. Hist. \ iv. § 16 Meursius collecteth him a 
French-man. a@1661 — HW/orthies (1840) I. 240, I collect 
him to have died about the year 1635. 1671 Mitton P. 2#. 
iv. 524 By all best conjectures, I collect Thou art to be my 
fatal enemy. 1752 J. Gun Trinity vii. 141 That he .. was 
the Son of God, may very well be collected from these words. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 445 What the Judges col- 
lected to be the intention of the testator. 1856 WHEWELL 
in Todhunter Acct. Whewwell’s Writings 11. 408, I collect 
that you are returned, from your communication to the 
Athenzum, 

b. with stfle 067. Chiefly of logical inference. 
1£93 SHAKS. 2 Hex. V/, 11.1. 35 The reuerent care I beare 
vnto my Lord, Made me collect these dangers in the Duke. 
1656 R. Roninson Christ all 559 The Jews collected Christ's 
love to Lazarus by his tears. 1736 BuTLer dad. Introd. 
Wks. 1874 I. 9 Many of the laws of Nature.. may be col- 
lected from experiments. @ 1853 Ropertson Seve. Ser. 1, 
xvill. 242 The first inference we collect from this subject. 
+e. itr. To sum up, infer. Obs. rare. 

1594 Carew tr. Huarte’s Exam. Wits 29 Galen prooues 

..that, etc...thereon he collects, saying, etc. 


Collect, obs. form of Co.ic. 
Collectable (kgle‘ktab’l), a. 
COLLECT v. + - ABLE. ] 


1. That may be collected. 

1660 Eng. Alonarchy the Freest State 6 Many other par- 
ticulars, collectable out of .. Magna charta. 1662 Petty 
Taxes 45 Collectible by a very few hands. 1803 SouTHEY 
Lett. (186) I. 243, I am weaving into it all the collectable 
circumstances of the time and manners of the people. 1888 
P. FirzGeratp in Gezt, A/ag. Apr., Old play bills, hike 
everything that is ‘collectable’... have now become objects 
of value and desire to the amateur. 1888 Bryce Aser. 
Coutww, 1. 1. xxiii. 333 A penalty collectible on summary 
Conviction. : . 

+2. That may be inferred, deducible. Ods. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Psexd, Ef. 11. i. 51 The difference of 
their concretion is. .collectible from their dissolution. 1658 
— Hydriot. 2 Collectible from Scripture-Expression. 

\| Collectanea (kplektzin7i), sd. pi. [Lat., 
neuter pl. of collectdneus adj. (see next), as in the 
Dicta collectanea of Caesar, and as sb. in the Co/- 
lectanea or collected works of Solinus.] Passages, 
remarks, etc., collected from various sources ; (as 
collect. sing.) a collection of passages, a miscellany. 

1791 BosweLt Fohnson (1831) 1. 373, 1 shall now present 
my readers with some Collectanea. 1809 SouTHEY Lett. 
(1856) II. 162 So that this collectanea may be formed into a 
biobibliographical and critical account. 1877 tr. Lessing’s 
Faéles, The laborious German compiles the codlectanea 
which the witty Frenchman uses. 

Collecta’neous, @. rare—°. [f. L. collectane- 
us gathered together, collected+-ous.] Of the 
nature of a gathering or collection. 

1656 Biount Glossogr.. Collectaueous, gathered or mingled 
with many things, that gathers or noteth out of divers 
works. {Soin Kersey, Baitey, Jonson, and mod. Dicts.] 

|| Collecta‘neum, [med.L.] = CoLLecrarium. 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers 111. 1. 18 The collectaneum or 
book of the collects. Pac. S 

| Collectarium (kplektérigm). [med.L. f. 
collecta a COLLECT (sense 3): see -ARIUM.] A 
book containing the collects used in the liturgy. 

1844 Lincarp AngloSax. Ch. (1858) I]. App. 329 A very 
ancient collectarium, containing the capitula, or short ex- 
tracts from Scripture, and the several collects which were 
used in the daily service through the course of the year. 
1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers [. 439. 

Collected (kglektéd), Af/. a. [f. CoLiectr v.] 

1. Zt. Gathered together, assembled, accumulated. 

1670 Mitton //ist, Ezzg. 1, (1851) 6 Aeneas a Trojan Prince 
.. with his Son Ascantus, and a collected number that 
escap’d. 1735 Berkenry Querist § 193 The collected 
wisdom of ages. 1878 Mortey Diderot I. 203 More than 
four of the.. volumes of his collected works. _ 

+b. Gathered by way of inference; inferred. 

1627-77 FectHam Resolves 1, xvii. 29 "Tis easier to bear 
collected unkindness, than that which we meet in affronts. 

2. fig. Waving one’s thoughts, feelings, or mental 
faculties at command or in order: composcd, self- 
possessed. The opposite of distracted. 


Also -ible. [f. 


COLLECTION. 


1610 SHaxs. Temif. 1. ii. 13 Be collected, No more amaze- 
ment. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bks, (1711) 239 Like an Orator 
collected in himself, and just prepar’d to burst out. 1865 
M. Arnon £ss. Crit. i. (1875) 29 The most collected spec- 
tator. 1885 Sir J. Hannen in Law Nef. 10 P. Div. 90 A 
calm and collected and rational mind. 

3. Haying the physical faculties under control. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. m1. 363 When he stands col- 
lected in his Might, He roars, and promises a more success- 
ful Fight. 1879 WuyTe-Mewtvitte Riding Recoll. v. (ed. 7) 
85 That well-broken hunter. .landing in the same collected 
form. /did. v. 89, I could not have believed it possible to 
make a horse go so fast in so collected a form. 


Collectedly (kglektédli), adv. [see -y 2.] 

1. “¢. In a collected form or state; collectively. 

21687 H. More (R.), The whole evolution of times and 
ages .. is collectedly and presentifickly represented to God 
at once. 1742 RicHarpson Pantela III. 102 Sending me 
what you think I shall like to see, out of those papers 
you chuse not to show ine collectedly, 1830 Blackw, Mag. 
XXVII. 465 With all good will to our brethren of the 
Roman Catholic profession, as individuals, we must look 
with a wary eye upon them collectedly. 

2. fig. In a composed or self-possessed manner. 


Also said of the action of a horse. 

1801 SoutHey Thalaéa vin. iv, His lip quiver’d .. How- 
beit, collectedly..He answer’d, ‘God is good! His will be 
done!’ 1853 Mrs. Cartyte Lef?¢, 11. 222 She. spoke quite 
collectedly. 1879 WHyTE-MELVILLE Riding Kecold. ii. (ed. 7) 
23 The feat ought then to be accomplished calmly and col- 
lectedly at a trot. 

Collectedness (kflektédnés). [See -nxEss.] 

1. Ht. State of being gathered together; com- 
pactness. rare. 

1647 H. More Soig of Sod ui, m1. xvii, Sith the soul is of 
such subtlety, And close collectednesse, indispersion. 1873 
Earce Philol. Eng, Tongue § 252 The muscular collected- 
ness of such a sentence as Beati muudo corde. 

2. fig. State of having the faculties under control 
and in order; composure, self-possession, calm- 
ness. : 

1789 I. JEFFERSON Writ. (1859) 11. 580 ‘The coolness and 
collectedness of some of their leaders. 1865 M. ARNoLD 
Ess. Crit. iti. 93 Devout collectedness of soul. 1871 Ho_mE 
Lee A/iss Barrington 1. vii. 97 How little leisure there is 
for collectedness and thought. 

Collecting (kflektin), vd/. sb. [f. Connect v. 
+-1NG1.] The action of the verb COLLECT. Some- 
times concr. in f/., the results or proceeds of the 
action: cf. gatherings, gleanings. 

1706 HEARNE Collect. 8 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 201 Mr. 
Dodsworth. .spent his whole Life time in Collecting. 1881 
Nature 293 Baskets .. to carry their collectings home. 

attrib. 1863 Kincstey Water-dad, viii. (1886) 343 Pockets 
full of collecting boxes, bottles, etc. 


Colle’cting, ///. 2. That collects. 

1812 E.raniiner 23 Nov. 751/2 His Collecting Clerk had 
embezzled 18/4, 1886 Pall A/all G. 23 Nov. 8/2 ‘The pro- 
posal is to lay a collecting sewer along the river bank. 

Collection (kflekfan). Also 4 -ectioun, 6 
-eccion, -eceyon, 7 colection. [a. OF. collection 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. collectton-em gathering 
together or up, n. of action f. colligére to COLLECT. } 

1. The action of collecting or gathering together ; 
e.g. in Post Office use, the gathering of letters 
from receiving-houses, and pillar-boxes, into the 
Chief Office for dispatch or delivery. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) 1V. 345 Pe feste .. of pe col- 
lectioun, of be gaderynge of pe bones, 1586 ‘THYNNE in 
Holiushed 111, 1499/1 Thus hauing set end to the discourse 
of the archbishops of Canturburie..order leadeth vs to a 
collection of the lord Cobhams. a 1644 Laup Serwz, (1847) 
171 Itis «zum ageregatuim, one by collection and conjunc- 
tion of many. 1651 Hosses Leviath. ui, xxxiil. 202 ‘The 
collection or compiling them into this one Book. 1854 
Mose ey Astrou. Ixv. (ed. 4) 214 A telescope. .of enormous 
power in the collection of light. 1887 P. O. Notice \Oxford), 
New Collections and Deliveries in the City. 

2. spec. The action of collecting money for a rc- 
ligious or charitable purpose, or to defray ex- 
penses, esp. at a religious service or public meet- 
ing; also coucr. the money so collected, + 77 
collection: in receipt of parish relief (0ds.) ; so +20 
lake collection. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Chron. xxiv. 9 That they shulde bringe 
in to the Lorde the colleccion which Moses .. appointed. 
1583 Stuspes duat. Abus. 1, 92 The deacons (whose office 
was to make collections for the poore), 1666 EveLyN 
Diary 10 Oct., After which was a collection for_the 
distress’d loosers in the late fire. 1670 EacnarD Cont. 
Clergy 42 It will be as much to his reward in the next world 
..to have saved one that takes collection, as him that is 
able to relieve half the town. 1702 Gainsborough Parish 
Reg. 21 Jan., Buried—Elizabeth diks widdow, in collection. 
1740 Westey /ks, (1872) 1. 260, 1 made a collection tn our 
congregation for the relief of the poor, 1872 W. E. Scupa- 
MoRE Wotitia Exchar. 325 The Rubric of 1549..and that of 
1552..both imply that. .the collection was for the use of the 
poor only. ; ; 

b. The gathering in of money due, as taxes or 
private debts. ' 

1659 Pecke Paruass? Puerp, 161 Augustus wil'd the Pub- 
licans to stay, From grudg’d Collections, on the Saturday. 
174z N. James /oews 123 Where nine-pence a day Does 
the drudg’ry repay And one half must be spent in collection. 
1863 H. Cox /zstit. 11. ii. 603 ‘The old precedents. .did not 
authorize its collection in inland places. 

8. concr. A number of objects collected or 
gathered together, viewed as a whole; a group of 


things collected and arranged : 


COLLECTION. 


a. ina general sense ; ¢. g. of extracts, historical 
or literary materials. 

1460 CarpGRAVE Chron. 1 To gader eld exposiciones upon 
Scripture into o collection. 1570 Bu.tincstey /iuclid 1. 
Def. 3. 2 Number is nothyng els but a collection of vnities. 
1586 Tuvnne tbid. 11. 454/1, I will here set downe a col- 
lection of all the archbishops of that see. 1646 Suchling’s 
Fragmenta Aurea (title-p.), A Collection of all his incom- 
parable Pieces. 1678 Evetyn Mem. (1857) II. 132 His lady’s 
papers, most of which consisted of Prayers, Meditations .. 
and Collections on several religious subjects. 1705 Appison 
ftaly Pref., ‘Vo make such Collections out of ‘em [the 
Classics] as I might afterwards have Occasion for. 1769-72 
Junius Lett. Ded. 5 A collection of letters. 1853 Trencn 
Proverbs 3 Aristotle made a collection of proverbs. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1. vi. 94 A collection of bits of 
string. 1878 J. E. B. Mayor Comm. on Fuvenal u. Pref. 9, 
I have on all the satires collections on the same scale as the 
fullest here printed. 

Jig. a172z1 Prior Henry & Emma 643 No perjured 
knight desires to quit thy arms, Fairest collection of thy 
sex's charms. ; : : 

b. of scientific specimens, objects of intercst, 
works of art, ete. 

1651 Evetyn Diary (1827) II. 32 He had a very curious 
collection of scarabees. 1681 Ray Corr. (1848) 130, I had 
not leisure .. to view your rare collection of plants. 1705 
Appison /faly Pref., Vast Collections of all Kinds of Anti- 
quities. 1722 Fourn. thro’ Eng. 1. 260, I must own that I 
have seen much finer Collections abroad than this here. 
1870 Macnusson ZLifja Introd. 24 The Banksian collection 
of Icelandic MSS. 1886 Mortey Pop. Culture Crit. Misc. 
III. 3 Why -..should not a portion of the Castellani collec- 
tion pass six months of the year in Birmingham? JA/od. 
A large collection of postage stamps. , 

e. A quantity of anything, as water, which has 
collected into one mass; an accumulation. 

1697 Bre. Patrick Comm. Exodus vii. 19 There were here 
and there, other Collections of Water. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 209 The same collection of floating vapours. 
1794 Sutuvan View Nat. Il. xliv. 258 The Israelites 
(iiought} .. that the rain came from a collection of waters 
above the firmament. 

+4. A summing up, an abstract, summary. Oés. 

1579 Furke Heskins’ Parl. 35 As by a briefe collection of 
the whole Chapier., shall appeare. 1621 Exsinc Debates 
Ho, Lords (Camden Soc.) 14 Mr. Attourney reade the col- 
leccion of the examination. 1646 F. Hawkins Vouths Be- 
haviour (1663) 24 To make a little Epilogue, and brief col- 
lection of what thou deliverest. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
167 This is a brief Collection, and indeed the whole Sum of 
Turning. : 

+5. The action of inferring or deducing ; an in- 
ference, deduction, conclusion. Ods. [L. collectio.) 

1529 More //eresyes 1. Wks. 155/1 By a collection & 
discourse of reason. 1 Topsert Serpents (1653) 653 
From hence Hierom Cardan would make this collection, 
that of every corrupted living Creature another doth pro- 
ceed, 1643 Mitton Divorce viii. (1851) 42 Wrong collec- 
tions have bien hitherto made out of those words by modern 
Divines. 1705 Stannore Paraphr, II. 538 One was the 
Object of Sense..the Other..the Collection of Reason. 

6. The action of collecting or bringing under 
control (one’s thoughts, etc.) ; the action of collect- 
ing oncself, or state of being collected ; composure. 
(See CoLLEcT v. 3, COLLECTED 2.) 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i, Most severe In fashion and 
collection of himself. 1751 Jonnson Rambler No. 153 P 14 
Withont any change of posture, or collection of countenance. 
1862 Trencu Mirac. xv. 260 In danger of losing the true 
collection and rest of the spirit. 1868 Kincstey /Zerorts 
127 Without habitual collection and re-colleciion of our own 
selves from time to time. A 

7. A district under the jurisdiction of a collector 
of customs, taxes, etc. ; a collectorate. 

1786 Burke IV. Hastings Wks. X1. 483 In the administra- 
tion of the collections of Benares. 1880 Act 43 6 44 Vict. 
€. 24 § 95 The collector of the collection in which the recti- 
fier’s premises are situate. 

8. 7/7. An examination at the end of each term 
in the colleges of the University of Oxford; 
thence adopted at Durham, and elsewhere. 

1799 C. K. Suarre in Corr. (1888) I. 89 We are all in a 
sad fuss here [Oxford] about Collections, which come on 
next week. 1807 Sir W. Hamitton Le?. in Veitch Lif, I 
have been so busy with collections, which are public ex- 
aminations at the end of each term on all the books we have 
read during the continuance of the term. 1881 Durham 
Untv, Frul. 2 July 117 The schools are impending—Collec- 
tions hover rear, 1886 Lyre Hist. Untv. Oxford 218 The 
examinations called ‘collections’, which are nowadays held 
in the colleges of Oxford at the end of each academical 
term, are said to derive their name from the ‘ col/ecfa,’ or 
ingathering of fees, which was anciently made at the cor- 
responding times. 

Si As a rendering of L. co//ecla (cf. CoLLect sé. 2). 

1609 Biste (Douay) Deus. xvi. 8 In the seventh day, be- 
cause it is the collection [1611 a solemne assembly} of our 
Lord thy God. 


+ Collection, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [cf. F. collec- 
“tonner to make a collection, to collect specimcns.] 
trans. To collect, make into a collection. 


1715 M. Davies A then, Brit. 1. 346 If..such Tryals, were 
by proper hands collection'd, collation’d, and edition’d. 
: Colle-ctionize, v. sonce-zd/. trans. To form 
into or arrange in a collection. 

1859 Sata 772. round Clock (1861) 27 You shall find all 


the *sommites’ of the press neatly collectionised, in the 
show-room portfolio. 


Collectitious (kplekti-fos). a. rare—°. [f. L. 
collectici-us, f. collect-us: see COLLECT fpl.a.] Of 
a collected or gathered sort. 
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1681 Biount Glossogy., Collectitious, gathered of all or 
Many sorts. 1696 in Paictirs, 1755 in Jouxson; and 
in mod. Dicts, 

Collective (kfle-ktiv), @. (sb.) [ad. F. collectif, 
-ive, or L. collectiv-us, f. collect-1s: see COLLECT 
Ppl. a, and -1VE.] A. adj. 

1. Formed by collection of individual persons or 
things; constituting a collection; gathered into 
onc; taken as a whole; aggregate, collected. 
(Opposed to zudividual, and to distributive: so 
also in sense 2.) 

ax1600 Hooker £cct, Pol, vim. iv. §7 In a collective body 
that hath not derived. .the principality of power into some 
one or few. 1642-3 Eart Newcastte Declar. in Rushw. 
(1721) V. 135 No Multitude of Men in the World, collective 
or representative. 1781 ‘Tucker Cui Bono? iv. Wks. III. 
97 Mankind, taken in their aggregate or collective Capa- 
city. 1819 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. XLVII. 31 A 
collective edition of his works. 1868 Mirman S¢. Pazdl's 
vii. 150 The collective revenues of all these chantries. 

b. Bot. Applied to a fruit formed by the aggre- 
gation of several flowers, as the mulberry and 
pine-apple. (Opposed to sizp/c.) 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot, vii. § 2. 291 Multiple or Collective 
fruits, formed by the union or compact aggregation of the 
pistils of several flowers. 1883 Worstey-benisonin Evang. 
Mag. Oct. 460 Fruits may be ‘ Simple’, i.e. the produce of 
one flower, or * Collective ”, the produce of many flowers. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, a number 
of individuals taken or acting together; common. 

1650 L.verc. conc. Vsurped Powers 3 Their consent. .may 
be collective, or representative. 1658 Browne Psend. £f. 
ui, xxv. 213 The collective judgement of the world. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 11. 222 The prelates... have no personal 
but two collective votes. 1806-31 A. Knox Nem. (1844) 1. 
81 Where a collective and combined effect is to be produced. 
1843 Cariyte Pa. § Pr. (1858) 94 We have already a Col- 
lective Wisdom. 1875 Hamerton /atell. Life 1x. vi. 324 
Our share and place in the collective life of humanity. 

b. Collective note: in diplomacy, an official 
communication signed by the representatives of 
several governments. 

1863 Kinc.iake Crimea 1. 358 The Conference of tbe four 
Powers represented at Vienna had just agreed to the terms 
of a collective Note. 

3. a. Collective noun; a substantive which (in 
the singular) denotes a collection or number of 
individuals, 

1szo Wuitinton Vulg. (1527) 6 The nominatyue case of 
the nowne collectiue. 1631 GouGcE God's Arrows mt. § 55. 
286 The enemies subdued are comprised under this collec- 
tive word Amalek. 1846 Mint Logic 1. ii. § 3 A collective 
name cannot be predicated of each separately, but only of 
alltaken together. 1876 Jevons Logic Prim. 17 Library is 
the collective name for many books put together. 

b. So collective idea, notion, etc. 

1690 Locke Hian. Und. u. xxiv, ‘he great collective idea 
of all bodies whatsoever, signified by the name world. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. iii. § 2 When many ideas of the same 
kind are joined together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is called a collective idea, so an army, or a 
parliament, is a collection of men..A compound idea unites 
things of a different kind; but a collective idea things of 
the same kind. 1727 R. Greene Princ. Philos. 669 Col- 
lective Ideas of Substances, as a Troop, Army. 1870 
Bowen Logic i, 11 A Concept is a collective representation 
of a whole class of things. 

+e. Arith. Of a numeral: Formed of a collec- 
tion of units ; = CARDINAL a. 3. Obs. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iv. 109 This or that 
number, whether Collective, as three, six, nine; or Ordinal, 
as the second, third, or fourth. 

+4. That deduces or infers; inferential. Odés. 
rare. Cf. COLLECT v. §. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 163 This they affirm only 
from collective reason. 1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. 1. vi. 
21 Controulable. .by critical] and collective reason. 

+b. Grammar, Expressing an inference. (Cf. 
Lez) OLs: 

1750 Harris /ermes Wks. (1841) 188 The positives above 
mentioned are either causal .. or collective, such as ¢iere- 
JSore, wherefore, then, etc. 

+5. Having the attribute of collecting ; adapted 
to collect. Ods. rare. 

(1715 Kersey, Collective, apt to gather, comprehensive. } 
oo“ Youne N74. Th. iv. 407 A central point, collective of 

is sons. 


B. ellipt. as sb. 


1. Grammar. A collective noun: see A 3 a, 

1641 Mitton Aximadv, (1851) 224 Wee shall also put a 
manifest violence..upon a knowne word. .in binding a Col- 
lective to a singular person. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philot. 
Vii. 280, 

+2. Grammar. A particle introducing an infercn- 
tial clause. (Cf. A 4b.) Os. rare. 

1750 Harris ‘Hermes Wks. (1841) 188 Collectives subjoin 
effects to causes. 

3. a. A collective body or whole. +b. A col- 
lection of extracts, precepts, ctc., compiled and 
arranged (0ds.).  @. collog. Short for collective wis- 
dom, a phrase applied to Parliament. 

1655 Furrer Ch. sist. 1x. iii. § 2 A Jewell (sometimes 
taken for a single precious stone) is properly a collective of 
many. 1830 Cosprett Rur. Rides (1885) If. 337 Con- 
gratulate..your brethren of the Collective..on..the happy 
effects of their measures, a 1834 Coteripce Lit, Keim. IV. 
438 Life is here the sum or collective of all moral and spiri- 
tual acts, 1843 Carzyte Past & [’r, (1858) 95 Wisdom 
enough. .to make an adequate Collective. 1844 For. 0. Rev. 
XXXIII. 18 If there existsa multitude, a collective of men 


COLLECTOR. 


Collectively (kflektivli’', adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY%.] In a collective manuer or capacity; ina 
body, in the aggregate, as a whole. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Jol. v. xlviii. (T.), Although we cannot 
be free from all sin collectively.. yet distributively all great 
actual offences..may..be,.avoided. 1649 SeLpen Laws 
Eng. 1. xvii. (1739) 34 Their power .. wus exercised cither 
collectively, or apart and severally. 1715 M. Davies A ¢/. 
Grit. 1 11 The Moly Scriptures, collectively. have been 
often bound in all those little forms. 1881 Jowett 7&ucyd. 
I. 122 ‘The sacrifice which they collectively made was in- 
dividually repaid to them. . 

b. Gram. Ina collective scnse; as a collective 
noun. 

1641 Mitton A ntmadv. (1851) 228 ‘Then must the name 
be collectively, and Se eanicavey taken. 1824 L. 
Murray fing. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 254 he article a or an 
agrees with nouns in the singular nuinber only, individually, 
or collectively. 


Colle ctiveness, 7are. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Collective quality or condition. 

1664 H. More A/yst. [nig. 322 The collectiveness and 
unitiveness of which types. 1847 Arb. Smitu Chr. Tad- 
pole i, (1879) 13 Every step .. is forgotten in the collective. 
ness of retrospection. 

Collectivism (kflektiviz’m). 
-IsM: cf I. collectivisme.) 

1. The socialistic theory of the collective owner- 
ship or control of all thc means of production, 
and espccially of the land, by the whole comimv- 
nity or State, z.¢. the people collcctively, for the 
benefit of the pcople as a whole. 

1880 Sat. Kev. 8 May 587 By Collectivism is meant that 
everything is to be done and managed by a society. Rail- 
ways, mines, forests, and even the soil, are to be worked 
by associations. 1887 T. Kirkur Soctatisim in Encycl, Brit. 
XXII. 206/2 The essence of the theory consists in this— 
associated production with a collective capital with the 
view to an equitable distribution. In the words of Schiiffle, 
‘the Alpha and Omega of socialism is the transformation 
of private competing capitals into a united collective 
capital’, /bid, 207/2 Collectivism is a word which has 
recently come into vogue to express the economic basis of 
socialism as above explained. 1887 Pall Mall Budget 27 
Jan. 29/2 The treatment of the social question on the prin- 
ciple of collectivism, as opposed to that of individuality. 

. (Sec quot.) 

1884 West Chester (Pa.) Local News X11. No. 53.1 A 
new word, ‘collectivism,’ has become current among 
British medical men. 1 is used to express all that is em- 
bodied in the phrase ‘ collective investigation of disease’. 

Collectivist (kflektivist). [f. as prec. + 
-1sT: cf. F. collectiviste.) 

1. One who adheres to the theory of collec- 
tivism. 

1882 Standard 31 Aug. 3/2 The Revolutionary Collec- 
tivists have just met_with a misadventure, 1883 F. Har- 
rison in Pall Afall G. 28 Sept. 2/1 The logical communists, 
or collectivists as they are called, bitterly complain of 
nationalization of the land as a device of the bourgeois to 
save the nationalization of capital. 

2. allrtb. or adj. 

1882 Contemp. Kev. Sept. 459 Communists of the ‘ Col- 
lectivist ‘type. 1887 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 1/2 Collectivisi 
principles and methods. 

Collectivity (kplekti-viti). [f L. collectiv-us 
COLLECTIVE + -ITY: cf. vativity, and sce -ITY.] 

1. Collective state or quality ; collectiveness. 

1862 F. Hate Hindu Philos. Syst. 160 Aléyd, illusion, 
avidyd, nescience, and ajudua, ignorance,—when these 
two denote collectivity,—are synonyms. 1872 Mortey 
Voltaire (1886) 179 Every unsocial act or sentiment tends 
to overthrow that collectivity of effort to which we owe all. 

b. concer. The whole taken collectively ; the 
aggregatc, sum, mass. 

1882 Pop. Sc. Monthly XXI1. 436 The collectivity of living 
existence becomes a self-iniproving machine. 

2. Collective ownership, collectivism in practice. 

1872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 573, 1 vote for the collectivity 
of tbe soil. ..and of all the social wealth. 

3. The collective body of people forming a com- 
munity or state. 

1881 Standard 21 Mar., The State is the real collectivity 
—the State is everybody, it is the country. 1884 Rae 
Contemp. Socialism 140 An omnipotent and centralised 
political authority—call it the State, call it the collectivity, 
call it what you like—which should have the final disposal 
of everything. 

Collector (kfle‘kta1). Forms: 4 colector, 5 
-our, 5 7 collectour, 7 Sc. -ore, 6- -or. [MEF. 
a. AF. co Dlectour=F. collecteur, ad. late or med. 
L. collector, -drent, agent-sb. f. collivére, collect-um 
to Couttect. (In classical L. co/lcctor was used 
only in the sense ‘ fellow-reader ’.)] 

1. One who collects or gathers together: sfec. 
one who gathers separate litcrary compositions, 
etc., into onc book, a compiler (now rare or oés.), 
one who collects scicntific specimens, works of 
art, curiositics, ctc. 

1582 Rentiey Von. Matrones Pref., To plaie the part‘of 
a faithfull collector by following my copies trulic. ar 
J. Avtinc in Spurgeon 7reas. Daz, Ps, Ixxaix. 52 Added by 
the Collector of the Psalms as a concluding doxology. 1759 
Herp Chivalry & Rom. iv. (R.), Thanks to the curiosity 
of certain painful collectors, this knowledge may be obtained 
at a cheaper rae. 1774 Gotosm. Vat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 
32 Every collector of butterflies can shew undescribed 
species. 1823 D'Isratce Cnr. Lit. (1858) INT. 46 Erasmus 


{f. as prec. + 


COLLECTORATE, 


is usually considered as the first modern collector [of pro- 
verbs]. 1856 Kane dfrct. Expl, 1. xxx. 408 The specimens 
[of walrus] in the museums of collectors. 

b. An official who collects the tickets at a rail- 


way station. 

1887 Simes 19 Sept. 10/1 She saw the excursion [train] 
drawn up to let the collectors take the tickets. 

e. Of things: An apparatus, vessel, etc., used 
for collecting something (variously applied in 
techn. use); in £lectr. and Sot. (see quots.) 

1819 Pantologia, Collector, in electricity, is a small 
appendage to the prime conductor of the electrical machine, 
and generally consisting of pointed wires.. Its office is to 
receive the electricity ..from the excited electric. 1844 
Farapay Res, Electr. I. § 86 Conductors or electric collec- 
tors of copper and lead were constructed so as to come in 
contact with the edge of the copper disc. 1860 Tyxpaci 
Glac. 1. ix. 62 This mighty tub 1s the collector of one of 
the tributaries of the Mer de Glace. 1866 7Yyreas. Bot., 
Collectors, the hairs found on the style of such plants as 
the Campanula, and which collect or brush out the pollen 
from the anthers. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 94 
Models of Collectors .. used in oyster culture. 1885 S. 
Tuomeson Electr. & Alagn. 48 (Armstrong’s Hydro-Elec- 
trical Machine) The collector consisted of a row of spikes 
placed in the path of the steam jets. 

2. One who collects money; an officer employed 
to collect or receive money due, as taxes, customs, 
etc. Also in U.S. an official Receiver. 

€1380 Axtecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 124 Take we 
heede .. to bishopis, to colectors, to suffriganes. «@ 1450 in 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 452 Qwich messe peny & ferthing shal be 
resceyued be the colectour for the sere chosen. 1496-7 
Act 12 Hen. VII, c. 13 § 1 The seid orderours and as- 
sessours .. shall name Collectours for the levye of the same 
aide and subsidie, a@1593 H. Smitu Sevm, Leo) 437 The 
word passeth like a Collector from one member to another, 
to gather tribute for God. 1611 Biste 1 A/acc, i. 29 The 
king sent his chiefe collectour of tribute. 1689 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 2428/4 Captain Robert Bathurst, Collector, and John 
Gilloway, Supervisor, of Excise. 1724 Swirt Drapier's 
Lett. Wks. 1755 V. u. 16 The collectors of the king’s cus- 
toms. 1794 Soutney Hat Tyler i, That .. the foul Col- 
lector Durst with lewd hand seize on my darling child. 
1885 Act 48 Vict. c. 16 § 11 It shall not be lawful for any 
assessor. .to be. .a collector of poor rates. 

+b. A parish officer to collect alms for the poor. 

1557 Order of I/ospitalls Dvijb, The Collectours of the 
parishes, 1564 in Strype Aux. Nef. I. xli. 463 To every 
parish belongeth..two collectors, to gather for the poor. 
1630 J. ‘Yaytor (Water P.) IVs. un. 118/1 The poores 
neglector (O I pardon craue) Collector I should say, may 
play the knaue. 1764 Burn /’cor Laws 114 In aid of the 
churchwardens, collectors for the poor were next appointed. 
1857 Toutm. Smith Parish 178 Few Parish Officers are of 
older date than Collectors. 

e. An officer in some parts of England em- 
ployed to make the returns of births, marriages, and 
burials. ? Ods. 


1704 Stockwith Parish Acc., For 2 warrant for new colec- 
tors for births, weddings, burials and window money. 


3. In India, the chief administrative official of a 
zillah or district, whose special duty is the collec- 
tion of reventte, but who also (except in Bengal) 


holds certain magisterial powers. (Yule.) 

1772 Reg. of 14th May (Y.), The Supervisors should now 
be designated Collectors. 1786 Burke WW. Hastings Wks. 
XI. 484 Warren Hastings .. strongly objected to the ap- 
pointment of any Europeancollectors. 1844 H. H. Witson 
Brit. India \1, 520 Vhe Collector was instructed to hear 
and decide disputes relating to the rents and possession of 
land, which had previously been cognizable by the civil 
judge alone. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair iv. (Y.), Such a 
magnificent personage as the Collector of Boggleywallah. 

+4. Formerly in the University of Oxford, one 
of two bachelors of arts annually chosen by the 
proctors to perform ccitain academic functions: 
see quot. 1726, Obs. 

1655 Woop Life (1848) 61 He. .appointed A. W. collector 
in Austins. 1706 Hearne Codlect. 9 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
1. 305 When Bach. of Arts he was Collector. 1726 AMHERST 
Terrz Fil, xlii. 232 Vhe collectors (who are two in number) 
are chosen out of the determining batchelors by the two 
proctors, each proctor chusing one ; and their business is 
to divide the determiners into certain Classes, and to ap- 
point to every one what school he shall dispute in. /dz<, 
233 The collectors therefore, having it in their power to 
dispose of all the schools and days in what manner they 
please, are very considerable persons, and great application 
is made to them for gracious days and good schools. 


Collectorate (kflektdrét). Anglo-Jndian. [f. 
prec. +-ATE%] The district under the jurisdiction 


of a collector (sce COLLECTOR 3). 

1825 M. Winans (¢i¢/e), Memoir on the Zillaof Baroche, 
being the Result of a Revenue Survey of that Collectorate. 
1842 W. IT. Hunpurey Let. Presbyters Madras 8 The 
Tanjore collectorate .. is .. famous for its magnificent 
pagodas. 1845 Srocqueter //andbk. Brit. India (1854) 122 
For revenue purposes, the territory is divided into twenty- 
one divisions or collectorates. 

attrib. 1886 H. A. D. Pures Our Admin, in India 
(title), The revenue and collectorate administration. 

b. The residence or place of business of a 
collector; the staff of officials under a collector. 

1859 Lane Wazd. India 326 Others lugged him to their 
courts and collectorates. 1880 Corr. Chefoo Convention 2 
The withdrawal of the //-422 collectorate from the port 
Settlements...Complaining of the action of these very col- 
lectorates. 


Colle‘ctorship. [f. as prec. + -sHre.] 


1. The office of a collector. 
1553 4ct 7 dw. iJ, c.4 § 2 Their said Office of Collector- 
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ship of the said Tenths. 1679 Woop /.i/e (1848) 213 This 
Lent the collectors ceased from entertaining the bachelors 
..so0 that now they got by their collectorships, whereas 
before they spent about roo/, besides their gains, 1702 
Axusw, to Patrick Hurl;'s Vind, 10 He was recommended 
to the Collectorship of the County of Clare. 1857 Touin. 
Smith Parish 180 The Poor Law Board..attempted..to 
take the collectorship out of the hands of those whom the 
collection alone concerned. 1873 Loweti Among my Bhs. 
Ser. 11. 232 The Collectorship at Whitehaven was .. offered 
to Wordsworth. 1884 J/anch. Exant. 17 Nov. 5:3 The 
contest for a rate collectorship at Ashton. 

2. In India ; = CoLLECTORATE. 

1789 CoLeBROoKE in L7/e (1873) 35 Some of the districts of 
this collectorship. 1793 Sir W. Jones in Asiat. Res. (1799) 
IV. 9 In one collectorship..there have lately been found .. 
a million and three hundred thousand native inhabitants. 
1800 WELLINGTON in Owen Désf. 656 In regulating any of 
the collectorships in Bengal. 

3. The practice of a professed collector of cn- 
riosities, cte. 

1870 Athenzunt 15 Oct. 498 The growing spirit of col- 
lectorship in the United States. 1883 DowpeN in Academy 
24 Nov. 342/1 Contributions of real importance to the study 
of Goethe have been made by the spirit of collectorship 
aided by scientific criticism. 

+Colle-ctory. Sc. Ods. [f. Contecror +-y ; 
perh. representing OF. codlecterte ‘fonction de col- 
lecteur’ (Godefroy). Ct. zectory, direclory, etc.] 
The office of collector, collectorship ; also, some- 
times, the profits or proceeds of such an office, 
‘money collected ’ (Jamieson). 

1579 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ (1814) 149 (Jam.) Reuoikis. .all the 
saidis giftis, feis, and dispositionis out of his said propertie, 
casualitie, thriddis of benefices, and collectorie in pensioun, 
etc. 1595 in Spottiswood //ist. Ch. Scot. v1. (1677) 413 
Rents and Dues pertaining to the Officers of Controllery 
and Collectory. @1651 Catperwoop //ist, Airk (1843) II. 
537 Whe clerk of the collectorie. a1657 Sir J. BaLFour 
ainn, Scot, (1824~5) II. 221 For heiring the Lord Chan- 
celers comptes of his collectorey of the taxationes. 

Collectress (kflektrés). rare. [f. CoLLECTOR 
+ -ESS$ cf. actress, etc.] A female collector. 

1825 Hone Lvery-Day Bk. I. 54 What one puts into the 
uppermost bowl the. :collectress slips into the bowl beneath 
it. 31834 Becxrorp /fa/y 1. 43 That great collectress of 
relics, the holy Empress Helena. 

|Colleen (kglizn, kg lin). Aznglo-Frish,  [Ir. 
caitlin girl, dim. of cazle country-woman: cf. sgiz- 
veen, buckeen. (Cailin ban, anglicized colleen bawn 
= white or fair girl.)] A girl. 

1828 G. Grirrin Collegians xxiii, My appellation is the 
Colleen rue. 1830 W. Carteton Traits & Stories, Shane 
Fadh’s Wedding, Your young colleen bawn, that ‘ill be 
your wife before the sun sets. 1837 S. Lover Rory O'More 
xliv, Stay here, my poor colleen, 1864 R. A. Arno.p Cottox 
Fam, 400 Cheered on by their colleens, the Irish boys of 
Staleybridge damaged the houses. 

Collegatary (kflegitari). fad. L. colléga- 
tari-us, {. col- together + égatarius LeEGATARY.] A 
joint legatary, a co-legatee. 

1sgo Swinpurne reat, Test. 140b, The legatarie must 
enter honde to him that is substituted vnto him, if there be 
no substitute, then to the collegatarie. /éz¢/. 253 Of colle- 
gataries dissenting amongest themselues what meanes is to 
be vsed. 1727-51 Cuamprrs Cyc/. s.v., If the thing be 
bequeathed ¢# so/ido, the portion of a deceased collegatary 
accrues to the rest. 1755 in JoHNsoNn; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Collegate, 5%. Obs. rare. [?ad. It. collegato 
confederate, collcague.] ?A confederate, ally. 

1598 Barret Vheor. Warres v.v. 165 The High Treasurer 
..doth receiue the money which the Collegates do con- 
tribute. 1622 F. Marxnam BA, War v, vi. 183 The Colle- 
gates or assistants in the warres. 

+ Collegate, v. Obs.-° [f L. collega- ppl. 
stem of *collegare (f. col- together + /égdre to send 
as ambassador, deptite): see -ATE3.] f¢rans. To 
send together on an cmbassy. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Collegate, to send together. 

+Collega‘tion. O4s. rare. [?ad. It. collega- 
tione combination, league (Florio), ad. L. cod/z- 
gation-ent CoLLication: cf. OF. collégation as 
var, of colligation (1407 in Godef.).}] An alliance, 
confederation. 

a1joo Rycaut Conts. Nuolles’ Hist, Turks 1478 (L.) The 
Count of Mansfelt and Duke of Weymar were expected 
with their troupes to joyne with him; this collegation ap- 
peared terrible, and to threaten Vienna itself. 


College (kg'lédz), 54. Forms: 4 col(l)egie, 
( pl. -ies, -ijs) ; 4-5 colege, collegge, 4-6 colage, 
5-6 collage, 6-8 colledge, 7 colledg, 4- college. 
[a. OF. collége (=Pr. college, Sp. colegio, It. col- 
legio), ad. L. collegium colleagneship, partner- 
ship, hence a body of colleagues, a fraternity, f. 
collega COLLEAGUE. (Cf. convivinm, judicium.) 
The early by-form collegie, -¥, appears to have 
been formed directly from the L.: cf. similar 
forms of privilege, sacrilege.] 

1, An organized socicty of persons performing 
certain common functions and possessing special 
rights and privileges; a body of colleagues, a 
guild, fellowship, association : a. religious. 

Apostolic college, college of the Apostles: the body of 
Christ's Apostles (or their historic descendants’ Sacred 
college, college of cardinals: the 70 cardinals of the Roman 
Church, who constitnte the Pope's council, and elect to the 
papacy from their own number. 
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1380 Wycuir Jf 4s, (1880) 366 Criste and his colage [/. e. 
the Apostles]. c1qz5 Wyntoun Croz,. vi. xii. 55 As in-til 
oys pe Pape had ay Wyth pe collage throw pe Towne To 
gang in ul proceateonnes 1460 CavGRAVE Chron. 297 Ther 
were the Cardinales of both collegis, both of Gregori and 
Penedict. 1497 Br. Atcock J/ons Perfect. Aiija, Cryst 
Jhesu .. called his appostles unto hym and made them 
his bretheren of his College. 1593 Snaxs. 2 Hen. V/,1. 
ili, 64, I would the Colledge of the Cardinalls Would chuse 
him Pope, and carry him to Rome. 1597 Hooker £cc/. 
Pol. vy. \xxx. §2 All such cities had their ecclesiastical 
colleges consisting’ of Deacons and of Presbyters. 1641 
J. Jackson 7rae Evang. T. 1. 186 Christ did it, in the 
Mission first of his ‘'welve, and after of his Seventy, both 
of which sacred Colledges he sent forth by two, and two. 
1654 ‘Vrare Comms. Ezra viii, 17 Where it may seem that 
there was a Colledge of Levites, and Iddo was their Presi- 
dent. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. [/ist. (1827) 1. Pref. 50 He 
was adopted into the college of augurs, 1741 MippLETON 
Cicero (1742) II. vi. 12 Yhe affair was to be determined 
by the college of Priests. 1844 Lincarpo Axglo.Sax. Ch. 
(1858) I. ili, 103 The prince of the apostolic college. 

b. secular. 

Electoral college: a body of electors to a particular office ; 
spec. the princes who elected the Emperor of Germany. 
Heralds’ College or College of Arms: the corporation of 
Heralds, which records proved pedigrees and grantsarmorial 
bearings. Similar chartered bodies in England are the 
College of Physicians, College af Surgeons, College of 
Preceptors, etc. 

1541 Exryot /mage Gov, (1549) 141 They all did arise 
and gaue thankes ynto him, for bringyng into that college 
{the senate] sucheaman, 1588 Tuynne Let. Ld. Burghley 
in Antmadv. Introd. 91 All the whoole colledge of hereaudes. 
1590 SwinBURNE Treat. 7st. 202 By an vnlawfull Colledge 
.. 1 meane al companies, societies, fraternities, and other 
assemblies whatsoeuer, not confirmed nor allowed for a law- 
full corporation by auctoritie of the prince. 1640 Brome 
Antipodes Epil., Your approbation may more raise the man, 
Then all the Colledge of physitians can. 1673 TemPLe 
United Prov. Wks. 1731 I. 34 The seven Soveraign Pro- 
vinces .. who choose their respective Deputies, and send 
them to the Hague, for the composing of three several 
Colleges, call’d the States-General, the Council of State, 
and the Chamber of Accounts. a@1691 Boyte IVs. VI. 
107 (R. s. v. Elect) The electoral college hath written to 
the king of Sweden, promising not to proceed to the iin- 
perial election. 1708 Lond. Guz. No. 4893/2 Two of the 
College of One hundred and forty are appointed daily to 
each Gate of the City. 1790 Burke Fx. Kev. Wks. V. 48 
‘They would soon erect themselves into an electoral college. 
1850 Merivace Rom, Emp. (1865) 1. iv. 180 He also effected 
the restoration of the colleges or guilds of trades. 1875 
Siusss Const. Hist, I, xv. 165 The Germanic diet com- 
prised three Colleges, the electors, the princes, and the 
cities, 

e. College of Justice. in Scotland, the supreme 
civil courts, composed of the lords of council and 
session, together with the advocates, clerks of 
session, clerks of the bills, writers to the signet, etc. 

1537 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) § 36 To institute ane. . College 
of cunning and wise men, Rick of Spirituall and ‘l’emporall 
Estate, for doing and administration of justice in al civill 
actions. 1540 /éid. § 93 The institution of the saide College 
of justice. 1570-87 Hotinshep Scot, Chron. (1806) 11. 183 
This year the collage court of justice called the sessions 
was instituted in Edinburgh by the king. 1855 MacauLay 
/1ist. Eng. xiii, The College of Justice, a great forensic 
society composed of judges, advocates, writers to the signet, 
and solicitors, was the stronghold of Toryism. 

2. loosely. Company, collective body, assem- 
blage. (Often with allusion to specific senses.) 

c1430 Life St. Kath. (Roxb.) 60 That thou hast vouche 
sauf to nombre me amongst the college of thyn hand- 
maydens, 3459 4/5. Land 416 fol. 95 (Halliw.) Vnto the 
grete colage of the fyndis blake. 1502 Ord. Crysten Alen 
(W. de W. 1506) 1. iii. 18 All the holy college of paradyse. 
1599 Suaxs. Aluch Ado v. iv. 101 A Colledge of witte- 
crackers cannot flout mee out of myhumour. 1621 Burton 
dnat, Mel. wi iii. ww. ii. (1676) 378/2 They lave whole 
Colleges of Curtezans in their Tawne and Cities. 1655-60 
Stantev Hist. Philos. (1701) 86/4 That City..was daily 
made a sad Colledge of Executioners. 1700 Dryven Fades, 
Flower & Leaf 218 They rode in proud array, Thick as 
the college of the bees in May. 1756 Amory Szatcle (1770) 
II. 156, I could perceive a college of bees. 

b. Sometimes representing Ger. collegium, Dn. 
collegic, in the general sense of ‘ meeting of com- 
panions, rennion, club’ (vazch-, sauf-, tabaks- 
collegiumy , or as applied to the meetings of the 


religious sect called Codlegtants. 

@ 1703 in Gutch Colt, Cur. Il. 25 In some forrain Univer- 
sities, the Professors (beside their publick lectures) do pri- 
vately, in their lodgings, instruct some Colleges (as they 
call them) or select gic: or companies, 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. sv, Collegians, A religious sect .. so called because 
of their colleges, or meetings. 1764 Macraine tr. A/osheini’s 
Ch. Hist. (1844) 11. 280/1 These men acquired the name of 
Collegiants, from this particular circumstance, that they 
called their religious assemblies Colleges 1858 CartyLe 
Fred, Gt. v. vii, Friedrich Wilhelm has not the least shadow 
of a Constitutional Parliament..but he had his 7adaés- 
Collegium, ‘Vobacco-College, Smoking Congress. 1872 
Dasent Vhree to One 1. 200 In the smoking-room .. the 
tobacco college had finished its sittings. 


3. A community or corporation of clergy living 
togethcr on a foundation for religions service, etc. 


Now chictly /77s¢. 

¢1380 Wvcur Se/. Wks, III. 303 Religious and grete 
colegies and cathedral chirchis maken many false eieris. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 93 Afterward he gedered 
bere monkes, whiche drew corrupcioun, as it is wont to 
be done in grete colege. ?1462 J. Paston in Lett. No. 461 
II. 113 That a college of vij. monks shuld be stabilisshed, 
founded, and indewed withinne a plase .. edified at Caster. 
1494 Fasyan vi. 526 All the collagys and men of religion, 
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as well nunnys as other. 1513 More Aich, /// (1641) 224 
Hee began to found a Colledge of a hundred priests. 1868 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (ed. 3! El. x. 510 Ina college. .the 
minster comes first; the clergy exist only for itssake. 1878 
Clergy List, Cathedral Establishments, London, ete, 
‘he corporation of the College of Minor Canons consisted 
in its origin of a body of 12, but..the number will be ultt- 
mately reduced to 6. /did. /ereford, College of Vicars 
Choral. 1880 Times 8 June 1/2 About the same time that 
this church was built, a college, consisting of a master or 
custos and r2 chaplains, was founded. 

4. A soeiety of scholars incorporated withtn, or 
in eonncxion with, a University, or otherwise formed 
for purposes of study or instruction : 

a. esp. Anindepcndent self-governtng corporation 
or soeiety (usually founded for the maintenance of 
poor students) tn a University, as the College of 
the Sorbonne in the aneicnt University of Paris, 
and the ancient colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
b. A foundation of the same kind, outside a 
University. (Often combining, in its original char- 
aeter, the funetions of a loeal eharity for the aged 
and of clcemosynary edueation for the young.) 

Such a college normally consists of a master (rector, 
provost, warden, etc.) /ed/ows and scholars. It now usually 

admits students not on the foundation who pay to enjoy the 
advantages of common life and supervision with the scholars 
of the foundation, during their university or school course. 

In the English Universities, the name cod/egy was app. not 
originally given to the foundations of the Earliest Period 
le. g. Merton, Balliol, but was introduced with the new 
foundations of the Second Period (typified by New College, 
Oxf.1, which were really colleges of clergy, in sense 3, but 
with special aims in connexion with study. With the intro. 
duction of these ‘colleges’ into the university system, the 
name spread from them to the older non-clerical founda- 
tions, and was taken in turn by those of the Third Period, 
the colleges of the Renascence. 

Of the foundations under b, some (as those of Winchester 
and Eton) were originally associated with colleges in a 
university, others (as Gresham College, London, Dulwich 
College) had no such relations. When the education of 
the young was the object in view, such colleges have, in 
England, usually developed into great public schools. 

(1379 Patent Noll Rich. 11,1, 32(New Coll. Oxon.) Custos 
et Elolares collegii, domus, sive aula pracdicti. 1380 Ricu, 
Hl, (Licence in Mortmain) Oct. 5, Custos et scholares 
Domus Scholarium de Merton .. Collegium Domus pix- 
dictz.) 

1400 Stat, New Coll, (Pref.) Duo perpetua collegia : unum 
collegium perpetuum pauperum et indigentium scholarium 
clericorum, in studio Universitatis Oxoniae .. Saint Mary 
College of Winchester in Oxenford vulgariter nuncupatum. 
¢14q2z5 Wryntoun Cron. vi. viii. 57 In pe Unyversyte Of 
Oxenfurde scho gert be A collage fowndyt. 1536 dct 27 
Hen.8,c. xlii. (Oxf. & Camb, Enactm, 11) In the College of 
our Ladye in Eton besydes Wyndesore or Saynt Marie 
College of Wynchestre besides Wynchestre. 1573 G. Har. 
vey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 9 Ani college in y’ toun 
wuld have bene glad of me. 1598 F. Meres in Shaks. 
C. Praise 23 Samuell Page .. fellowe of Corpus Christi 
Colledge in Oxford. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist, x. iii. § 19 The 
act .. to enable the provost and fellows of Chelsea College 
to dig a trench out of the river Lea. a 1674 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. (1704) WA. x. 56 They placed. .the most notorious 
factious Presbyterians, in the Government of the several 
Colleges or Halls, 1678 Watton Life Sanderson 5 He was 
chosen Sub Rector of the Colledge. 41699 Lapy HaLketr 
Antobiog. (1875) : Provost of Eaton Colledge. 1775 
Jounson MWest /sl., St. Andrews, The university, wither 
a few years, consisted of three colleges, but is now 
reduced to two; the college of St. Leonard being lately 
dissolved. 1784 Cowrer 7asé u. 699 In colleges and halls, 
in ancient days.. There dwelt a sage called Discipline. 
1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 347 The members of Dulwich College 
(founded 1619) are a master, warden, four fellows, six poor 
brethren, and six sisters, twelve scholars, six assistants and 
thirty out-members. 1868 M. Pattison dcadem, Org. 46 
The university of the chancellor, masters, and scholars, 
is one corporation, and each of the colleges distinct and 
independent societies, with their separate codes of laws. 
/bid. 122 In the first period—thirteenth century—the col- 
lege. .is not an educational, but an eleemosynary, institute. 
3886 Witiis & Crark Hist. Univ. Cams, 1. Introd. 14 A 
college, in its primitive form, is a foundation erected and 
endowed by private munificence, solely for the lodging and 
maintenance of deserving students, whose lack of ineans 
rendered them unable to pursue the University course 
without some extraneous assistance. 

ce. From the fact that in some Universitics only 
a single college was founded or survived, in which 
ease the university and eollege became co-extensive, 
the nanie has come, as in Scotland and the United 
States, to be interehangeable with ‘ university’; 
*a college with university funetions’. 

In U.S. ’college’ has been the general term, and is still 
usually applied to a small university (or degree- giving 
educational institution) having a single curriculum of study, 
the name ‘university’ being given chiefly to a few of the 
larger institutions, which in their organization, and division 
into various faculties, more resemble the universities of 
Europe. 

1459 Charter in AMlunim, Univ, Glasguensis (Mail. Club) 
I. rr Oretis .. pro animabus Domini de Hammilton funda- 
toris huius Collegij, 1563 Charter Univ. Glasgow in 
Afdunim. 1. 67 Forsamekile as within the citie of Glasgow 
ane College and Vniuersitie was devisit to be hade quhairin 
the youthe micht be brocht vp in letres and knawlege. 

r71x C. M. Lett. to Curat 59 (A Scotsman says] a Country- 
Man with the Colledge of Oxford on his side. 1733 Deed 
of Converance in Fraser Life Berkeley vi. 193 note, The 
Corporation or incorporate Society of Yale Colle in New 
Haven in the Province of Connecticut. /did, 195 note, Ata 
meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College at 
Cambridge. 1775 Jounson Mest /si., Aberdeen, In each of 
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these towns [Old and New Aberdeen] there is a college, or 
in stricter language, an university; for..the colleges hold 
their sessions and confer degrees separately. 1838 ScoTT 
Hirt, Midl, viii, note, The students at the Edinburgh Col- 
lege were violent anti-catholics. 1823 [see CoLLEciaNeR]. 
1833 Jenny Cycl. 1.235 v. Aberdeen, Marischal College .. 
this University is not entitled to a copy of every work pub- 
lished for sale, like King’s College, which is, indeed, re- 
garded as a depository for both these Universities, 1843 
léid. XXVI. 22 s.v. University, United States of North 
America .. the colleges or universities contain in general 
only a faculty of arts. 186x J/acm. Afag. Feb, 271 
Though Yale has always been called a cod/cge, it is a com- 
plete «uiversity, according to the American acceptation of 
the term. 1875 Hdin. Univ, Calendar 36 The Principal 
is the resident Ilead of the College. 1882 Graxt Univ, 
Edin, \. 70 lf, as at Glasgow, there was only one College, 
then a College with University functions constituted the 
University. 

d. From the relation in whieh the collegcs in 
a. stand to a university, as plaees of residence 
and study recognized by it, the name has hcen 
officially extended to ‘ Any institution for higher 
education affiliated to a university’: sueh are the 
various eolleges affiliated to the University of 
London, or to Vietoria University, the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland, ete. 

1838 Charter Univ. Lond., Such certificates as aforesaid 
may be yereeente from our College called University Col- 
leze, or from our College called King’s College. .or from, etc. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXV1. 25 On Nov. 28, 1836, this institu- 
tion after an existence of eleven years under the name of 
‘the University of London’ had received a royal charter of 
incorporation asa college, with the title of ‘University Col. 
lege, London’. 188: O.vf Univ. Calendar (Article), OF 
affiliated Colleges. Whitaker's Alm, 210 Victoria 
Univ., Colleges of the University, Owens College, Man- 
chester, and Waiversity College, Liverpool. 

e. By another cxtension, the name its given to 
institutions uneonnceted with a university, for tn- 
struetion of a more advanced or professtonal kind 
than that given at sehool, such as the theologieal 
colleges of religious organizations, eollegcs for 
women, training eolleges for teaehers, military and 
naval colleges, colleges of agrteultnre, muste, etc. 

For these, Academy was the general name down to the 
rothe. Vhe Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth was 
reconstituted as the Hoyal Naval College in 1806; and in 
1805 was founded the Last /udia College, Herts, to pre- 
pare for the service of the East India Company. 

[x6st S. Hartiis (ttle), Essay on the Advancement of 
Husbandry and Learning, or Propositions for the erecting 
of a College of Husbandry.] 1806 Aing’s Regul. & Ad- 
miralty Instr., Having gone through the established 
education at the Royal Naval Academy at Portsmouth. 
— Order in Council Feb. 1, A new and enlarged Esta- 
blishment, adequate to the present increased Naval 
Force..to be established in the Dockyard of Portsmouth, 
under the name of the Royal Naval College of Portsmouth. 
1839 Penny Cycl, XUV. 22/1 Vhere is a University at 
Dublin, a Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 1845 
Charter of R. Agric. College, Cirencester, ‘To found a 
College, in which College, the Science of Agriculture. .and 
the practical application thereof..are to be taught, 1873 
Admiralty Circular, No.8. C, The School of Naval Archi- 
tecture at South Kensington will be absorbed in the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 1 Date in Mansfield Coll., 
its Origin 'Yhe founding of a College for the education of 
men for the Congregational ministry. 

f. Also (after the great schools whieh were 
founded as eolleges (sce b.), and partly perhaps 
after mod. French use) given to some large publte 
schools or institutions for secondary education ; 
and sometimcs assumed even by private sehools, 
as a more pretentious name. 

(In France a coliége is a school for secondary education 
controlled and sustained by the municipality, distinguished 
from a dycée which is supported and directed by the state: 
see Littré.) 

1841 Ainnte-bk. of Cheltentam College July 27 That the 
denomination of this School shall henceforth be ‘ The Chel. 
tenham Proprietary College’. 1844 /ds/. Mar. 12 That for 
the future this Institution be denominated the Cheltenham 
College. 1842 ‘Yennyson MWalking to Afail 75, 1 was at 
school—a college in the South. 1845 Charter Marlborough 
Coll., Vhe said Institution had hitherto been .. carried on 
nnder the entire management..of a Council..but that such 
Council were of opinion that it would be more for the benefit 
of the undertaking that the School should be for the future 
carried on as a College. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley 12 
The modern School or College of Kilkenny. 

5. The building or sct of buildings oceupted by 
stieh soeicty or tnstitution ; sfce. &. in a tiniversity ; 
b. the residcnec of a body of elergy or the like; 
hence, in some eases, retatned as a name for a 
eathcdral elose. 

(1379 see 4a) ¢2386 Cuaucer Reeve's JT, 69 Ther was 
a gret collegge, Men clepe it the Soler-halle of Cante- 
bregge. 14.. Dundale’s Vis. 2219 He mad colagys and 
chyrchys mony. 1448 in Lyte //ist, Eton Coll. (1889) 37 
The quere of Wynchestre College at Oxenford. rg09 FisHer 
Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 308 She that buylded a 
college royall to the honour of the name of crist Ihesu. 
1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 580 Lorde Richarde Beauchampe 

. with soleinpne ceremonies was buryed in his College of 
Warwike. ¢1630 Rispon Surv, Devon § 42 (1810) 45 John 
Grandison .. erected there a quarter college .. and placed 
therein secular priests. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 
I, 402 The front of this college is very grand, 31824 //es/. 
§ Descr. View Durham 33 A spacious oblong square, 
called the College, in which are the Deanery and prebendal 
houses. 1846 G. Oanssy Sk. Durham 130 A passage... 
leads from the Cloister to the College, or Cathedral close. 
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' 3888 Jessore Visit Norwich p. viii, The parsonages were 
| converted into colleges, in which the parish priests lived 
in common under statutes, 
ec. trans, 

| 1601 Nottanp /’diny I. 358 Where afterwards was mide 
the Colledge or place of publick exercise. 1601 Donne 
Poenss (1650) 294 hat swimming Colledge, and free Hos- 
pitall, 1611 Binty 2 Chron, xnxiv. 22 She dwelt in leru- 
salem in the colledge. 1656 Cowtry Dazidets 1. (1684) 17 
Midst a large Wood that joyns fair Ramahs Town..A 
College stands, where.. Prophets Sons with diligence meet. 

6. A eourse of Icctures at a foreign or (+) a Scot- 
tish untversity ; a ‘schvol’ or distinct course of 
study leading to a degrce, tn some American 
universitics. (Cf. Ger. ef Collegium horen ‘to 
attend a course of lecturcs ’.) 

1700 Grecory in Hearne Codlect. (Oxf. Mist. Soc.) I. 321 
Ile undertakes to teach..matheuwaticks (by way of colleges 
or courses).. Vhe courses or colleges that he thinks of most 
..use, are these. 1743 Scots Alag. Aug. 372 (Programme of 
MacLaurin), He gives every year three different Colleges 
and sometimes a fourth.. He begins the third College 
with perspective. 1750 Cuusrerr. Lett. TE. 98, I hope 
your colleges with Marcel go on prosperously. 1755 Joun- 
SON s.v., 4. Acollege in foreign universities is a lecture read 
in. publick. ; 

. A charitable foundation of the collegiate ty pe ; 
a hospital, asylum, or almshouse, founded to pro- 
vide residence and maintenance for poor or decayed 
persons clected members thereof. “Retained in 
the title of various institutions of this kind, as 
Morden College, Blaekhcath, an asylum for de- 
eayed mcrehants.) 

1694 Vill of Sir J. Morden, 1 will and order there be 
placed in the Colledge now finished by me,etc. 1720 StRyYrE 
Stow's Survey, Sir John Morden.. took pattern by tlie 
College at Bromley .. founded by Jolin Warren, Bishop of 
Rochester from 1637 to 1666, for Ministers’ poor Widows. 
1727-5 Cnampers Cycl. s.v., Colleges for disahled sol- 
diers, seamen, etc. See s/osfitals. Fbid. s.v. Llospital, 
Royal Hospitall for disabled soldiers, commonly called 
Chelsea College. (Before 1873 Greenwich Hospital had from 
time immemorial been locally spoken of as the College.) 

8. slang. A prison. (fg. from 7.) 

cx6g0 BLE. Dict. Cant. Crew, College, Newgate. 1837 
Tuackeray Ravenswing vii, Vhis is the college in Queer 
Street. 1855 Diexens Dorrit xxxi, That execution which 
had carried Mr. Plornish to the Marshalsea College. 

9. alirib. and Con:b. (chicfly in sensc 4), as college- 
building, cap, chapel, council, course, don, fricid, 
+ govertor, gown, kitchen, leclure, leclurer, male, 
office, porter, roll, rule, servaul, soph, + -slale, 
Slatule, lulor, ete. ; college-bred adj., -like adj. and 
ady., -zw7’se adv. 

1844 Emerson New Ene. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 
Had quite forgotten who of their gownsmen was *college- 
bred, and who was not. 1799 Soutney Lug. Eclog. vu, 
This comes of your great schools And *college-breeding. 
1875 Ecdin, Univ. Calendur 76 A Course of Lectures 
within the *College building. 17:2 Berketry Pass. Obed. 
Wks. ILI. 105, | made three Discourses ..in the *College- 
chapel. 1854 ‘Tennyson To F. D. Alaurice 7 Should eighty- 
thousand *college-councils Thunder * Anathema’, friend, at 
you. 31847 — /’rinc. Conclus. 49 ' Look there, a garden!” 
said my “college friend. 1621 SANDERSON Serv. 1. 212 If 
beneficed-men and *colledg-governours were clench’d and 
riveted to their cures. 1805 Worvsw. Prelude mi, 49 Right 
underneath, the *College kitchens made A humming sound, 
r60r Jp. Consid. Sec. Priests (1675) 77 [Wel lived there 
[in prison], *Colledge-like, without any want. 1642 HoweLt 
For. Trav. iv.(Acb.)27 For private Gentlemen and Cadets, 
there be divers Academies in Paris, Colledge-like. 1590 
Greene Jr, Bacon Wks. (1861) 175 We are *college-mates, 
Sworn brothers. 31726 Amuterst Jerre Fil. xi. (1741) 211 
Not content with overgrown fellowships for life, and *col- 
lege-offices. 1749 Jounson Vanity J/um. Wishes 133 When 
first the *college-rolls receive his naine. 31840 CARLYLE 
Heroes (1858) 339 He [Laud) will have his *College-rules 
obeyed hy his Collegians. 1726 Amuerst Jerre ed. xiii. 
(1741) 66 Why may they not, at the same time, be “college- 
servants, and college-governors? 1728 Pore Dunc. 11. 379 
| Three *College Sophs, and three pert ‘Templars came. 
| 1590 Greene Fr. Bacon Wks. (1861) 160 I'll give Living 
| and lands to strength thy *college-state. nine AMNERST 

Terre Fil. ii. he 12 His private *college-statutes. 

1790 Lotterer No. 58 Scarce any office demands so many 
! different requisites as that of a “College ‘Futor. 3840 Car- 
LYLE //eroes (1858) 338 He is like a College-lutor, whose 
whole world is forms, College-rules. 1868 M. Patrtsos 
academ. Org. 126 Here and there *college-walls may shelter 
an occasional student. 3651 Gataker in Fuller -Iéed Ae- 
div. 463 An Hospitall builded *Colledge-wise at Croyden. 

b. Speeial combs.: college-church, @) a 
collegiate church; (4) a church connected with 
a eollege; tecollege-detriments (sce Detnt- 
MENT); college-lease, a lease granted by a 
college; college-living, a benefice in the gift of 
a college; college-man, a member or inmate of a 
college; one who has bccn educated at a college ; 
+ college-pot, ?some kind of tankard or drinking 
vessel; college-pudding, a kind of small plum- 
pudding served whole to cach person; college 
widow, U.S. collog. (see quot.),; College Youths, 
the name of a society of change-ringcrs (sce quot... 

1513 Brapsuaw S¢. MWerénurge 1. 232 Kynge Ethelred .. 
Eeuiyed a “collage-chyrche nolahle and famous In the 
subbarbes of Chester. 1940 J/en, Kipon (Surtees) II. 289 
Ye college churche of Ripon. 1876 Grasxt Burgh Sch. 
Scotl, 24 Vhere were also collegiate schools founded in 
connection with..college churches. r18g0-1 /'ree Ch. Scotd. 
Coll. Cal. 66 [Glasgow] College Church, The site. . was pur- 


COLLEGE. 


chased and granted to the Congregation .. on the condition 
that fifty sittings therein sbould be reserved for the use of 
the Students. 1670 Eacnarp Cout. Clergy 20 A solemn ad. 
mission, and a formal paying of *colledge-detriments. 1642 
Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1. xiv, 103 A *Colledge-lease is 
accounted .. the worst kind of freehold. 1705 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4162/4 A... Dwelling-House .. in Cambridge .. being a 
College-Lease, is now to be lett. 1726 AmHERST Terre 
Fil. xi. (1741) 212 When a *college-living falls, the person 
chosen to succeed. .is allow'd a year of grace. 1611 FLorio, 
Collegiale..alsoa*Colledge man. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist, 
x. 1. (1845) V. 287 Dr. Reynolds, you are a better college- 
nian than a statesman. 1816 J. Gitcurist Philos. E tym. 
189 As to what college men call learning. 1825 KNape 
& Batow. Newgate Cal. III. 383/1 A poor college-man 
at_ Greenwich. 1646 177? of Estcourt (Somerset Ho.), 

Colledge pots. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2510/4 Stolen out 
of a House in Charles-street .. Three Silver College-Pots, 
of different sizes. 1829 Lanpor /mag. Conv. (Miguel 
& Mother), The members .. are condemned to eat .. what 
they call the *New-college pudding. 1838 Family Handbk. 
250 College pudding. 1880 Besant & Rice Seamy Side xx, 
To consider the question of college-pudding or cheese. 
1887 Lippincot?’s Mag. Aug. 298 That class of young ladies 
known among the students as ‘ *college widows’, and com- 
monly supposed to have the acquaintance of several genera- 
tions of collegians. 1880 Grove Dict. AZus. I. 377 *Colleze 
Youths, Ancient Soctety of. Thisis the chief ofthe change- 
ringing societies of England, It..derives its name from 
the fact that the students at the college founded by the re- 
nowned Sir Richard Whittington. .having six bells in their 
college chapel, used to amuse themselves by ringing them; 
being joined by various gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
the society was definitely started under the name ‘ College 
Youths’..on Nov. 5, 1637. 

College (kp‘léedz), v. nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. Vo send to college ; to educate at college. 

1819 A. Batrour Cambell 1. 27 (Jam.), Now, say that 
the laddie’s colleged, and leecenced to preach, what's he to 
do till he geta kirk? 18g0 Lyncu Theo. Trix. xi.211 How 
he was born, cradled, schooled. .colleged, and the like. 

Hence Co‘lleging wé/. sb. 

1848 Lowe. /xdian Sionmer Reverie xxxviii, 1 am glad 
That here what colleging was mine I had. 

College, obs. form of CoLLEAGUE. 

Collegeaner, -enar, var. of COLLEGIANER. 

Colleged (kp lédgd', a. [f. CoLLEcEe 54. + 
-ED2.] 

+1. =CoLLeciaTE 1. Obs. rare. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. x. 477 He wes..enteryd in 
Dwnfermlyne, In pat collegyd kyrk he lyis. 

2. Having a college or colleges. 

1850 Fraser's Mag. XLI. 617 There is a wide difference 
between these great seats of learning and their one-colleged 
sister in Dublin. 

Collegenesse: see COLLEAGEN. 

Colleger (kg lédgar). [f CoLtecE sd. +-ER.] 
A member or inmate of a college. 

+a. A member of the same college, a fellow- 


collegian, colleague. Ods. 


1560 Daus tr. Sletdane’s Comm. 460a, If they do against | 


those lawes..than their Collegers should remove them. 

b. sec. One of the seventy boys on the founda- 
tion of Eton College. 

1678 in Etoniana 216, 5th Form,Collegers. 1740 H.Watpo_e 
Corr, (1820) I. 51 Our Cicerone, who has less classic know- 
ledge and more superstition than a colleger. 1844 DisRAELi 
Coningsby. xi, Tbe Captain of the Oppidans and the senior 
Colleger next to the Captain of the school, figure..in fancy 
costume. 1882 Standard 1 Dec. 7/2 The Coliegers had a 
little the advantage in the first part of the game. 

ce. An inmate of a ‘college’ (sense 7) or charit- 
able foundation, a pensioner. 

1886 Besant Childr. Gibeou in Longm. Mag. VU. 346 
She was .. no more than sixty or so, which is young for a 
colleger at Lily's. 

Collegial (kplrdzial), a. [a. F. collégial, or 
ad. L. collégial-is, f. collegium COLLEGE. | 

1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
+ Collegial church: =collegiate church. 

1530 Patscr. 207/1 Collegial churche, esglise collegialle. 
1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VITl, c. 15 Cathedralle and collegiall 
churches. 1641 Heyuin Help to Hist. (1671) 241 The Castle 
and the Collegial Church being both in rubbish. 1670 G. H. 
Hist, Cardinals \. 1. 68 There are sometimes two or three 
together of principal dignity in some Collegial Churches, 

2. Of or belonging to a college (sense 4). 

1603 Frorio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 81 These collegiall 
Latinizers. 1605 Axsw. to Supposed Discov. Rom. Dectr. 
46 Observing the collegial rules and constitutions. 1794 
G. WAKEFIELD Sfirit of Chr. 11 The Master and fellows... 
of collegial societies. 1831 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. 
(1853) 404 The usurpation of its [the University’s] functions 
and privileges by the collegial bodies. 1880 Dazly News 
ro Apr. 2/8 The collegial triennial prize was awarded. 

3. Of or belonging to a ‘collegium’ or college 
(sense 1), or to a body of persons associated as 
colleagues in the performance of any function. 

Collegial system (of church government in Germany): see 
COLLEGIALISM. 

1619 Batcanqual. Let. 9 Mar. fr. Dordrecht in Hales 
Gold, R em. (1673) 121 One of the Scribes. .was beginning to 
read our College his judgement, but Dr. Davenant..thought 
..that the Collegial suffrages should not be read thus 
privately. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. 1V. 65 At Diets 
of the E-:mpire..collegial meetings or others. 1816 F. H. 
Navior é/ist. Gernt. IL. xvi. 33 The inconvenience of con- 
sulting his colleagues..the tardiness incidental to collegial 
deliberations. 1878 Srrtey Stezz Il. 515 The clumsy col- 
legial method must be excluded, and the bureaucratic 
method adopted. 1882-3 Senarr Lucycl. Relig, Knowl, 
Ilf. 1821 lle [Pfaff] defeuded the collegial system against 
the reigning territorialism. 
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Collegialism (kflrdzializ’m). [f pice. + 
-IsM.] A name of German origin (=collegialismus, 
collegial systent) forthe theory of ecclesiastical polity 
which maintains that the (or a) visible church is a 
purely voluntary association (co//egium) formed by 
contract, in which the supreme authority rests with 
the whole body of the members ; and that the civil 
magistrate has no other relations to the church 
than those which he has to any other voluntary 
association within his territories. 

Opposed to efiscopalism which places the supreme 
authority in a clerical order, and territorialisne which 
ascribes it to the civil power, making the regulation of the 
churcb in any country entirely a function of tbe state. (For- 
mulated under the name by Piatt in 1742.) 

1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Knowl. \. 512 Collegialism, 
or Collegial system, a technical term denoting a peculiar 
conception of the relation between Church and State. 

Collegiality (kpl#dzijeliti). [ad. F. col- 
légialité, {. collégial: see -1ry.] Colleagueship; 
the relation between colleagues, 

1887 Pall Afall G. 9 Mar. 4/2 The editors of the leading 
Belgian Liberal journals, in a spirit of ‘collegiality’, ask 
for the. .co-operation of their readers in a jubilee of an un- 
usual character. /7d. 5 Apr. 14/1 Requesting. .him out of 
collegiality, to present two numbers to the museum. 

Collegially ((kflr-dziali), adv. [f. CoLLEGIAL 
+-LY4.} Ina collegial manner or capacity. 

1637 Gittesriz Eng. Pop. Cerent. 11. viii. 192 Which power 
of Iurisdiction .. remaineth .. both in the Bishop, and in 
the Presbytery, in him personally, in it collegially. 1833 
Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 120 Having long col- 
legially dispensed a muddy scantling of metaphysic. 

Collegian (kplidziin), sé, and a. [f. L. col- 
legi-um COLLEGE +-AN. Prob. immed. ad. med.L. 
collégianus: cf. oppidinus. Cf. F. collégzen.] 

. 5b. 1. A member or inmate of a college ; 
one who is receiving, or has received, a college 
education, a student ; also spec. one who is on the 
‘ foundation ’ of a college, a ‘ colleger’. 

1462 J. Paston in Pastonx Lett. No. 461 II. 114 A college 
of vij. monkes or prestes havyng a certeyn pension. .withowt 
any charge..to be bore be the seyd collegians. 1583 
T. Srocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 44a, All sworne- 
men, Brotherhoods, and Collegiannes likewise. 1607 WALK- 
INGTON Of¢. Glass iv. (1664) 55 Bacchus is a wise Collegian, 
who admits merriment. 1730 Swirt Betty the Grizette, 
Picking wit among collegians, In tbe play-house upper 
regions. 1771 Puntus Lett. liv. 282, t will not descend to 
answer the little sneering sophistries of a collegian. 1875 
Merivate Gez. Hist. Ronze \xvi. (1877) 527 The discussions 
of the learned collegians at the Museum. 

b. One who is on the side of a college; a col- 
lege partizan. 

I Biair in W. Perry fist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 19 
All the Governors friends employ their utmost interest to 
keep out any one that is a friend to the College..‘ if you 
choose such a one’ say they ‘he is a Collegian and we shall 
have a tax for the College % : 

2. slang. An inmate of a prison. Cf. CoLLEGE 8, 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xliv, They’ve been most infer- 
nally blown up by the collegians [in the Fleet]. 18535 — 
Dorrit vi. (D.}, Letters .. enclosing half-a-crown .. for tbe 
Father of the Marshalsea, ‘with the compliments of a 
collegian taking leave’. 


3. One of a sect founded in Holland in 1619. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycl., Collegians, Collegiant, a re- 
ligious sect formed among the Arminians and Anabaptists 
in Holland; so called, because of their colleges, or meet- 
ings. 1818 [see CoLLeGiANT]. 

B. adj. =COLLeEGIAL. 

1660 S. FisHer Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 73 To crawl 
and creep about a while in some Collegian Cells. 1859 
Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 105 Some of the collegian 
prisoners... have women and little children with them. 

Collegianer (kgl7dzano1). Obs. exc. Se. 
Forms: 6 colligener, -gyner, collygener, col- 
leginar, colligioner, 6-7 colleginer, -ioner, 7 
collegenar, 7, 9 colliginer, 9 collegeaner, col- 
legianer. [app. f. F. collégten +-ER: cf. mariner, 
scrivener, partshioner.| A member of a college; 
a collegian ; a colleague. 

1546 Bate Exg. Votarics ut. (R.), No archdeacon, priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, colligener, nor canon. 1553 — Vocacyon 
in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) I. 351, I shoke the dust of my fete 
against those wicked colligyners and prestes. 1563-87 
Foxe A. § Af. (1596) 275/1 The patriarch and his col- 
legioners. 1581 Mu.caster Posttzons xxxvii. (1887) 161 
‘The consideration,. hath caryed me from colledges, though 
not from colleginers, 1616 Lane Sgz's T. vin. go Love, 
meeke truithes, sterne Iustices colliginer, 1670 in Spald- 
ing 770d. Chas. [ (1829) 76 Thus the town being nightly 
watched, there came down the street certain of their own 
collegioners. 1818 Scott r+. Afidd. viii, ‘When I was rab- 
bled by the collegeaners.’ 1823 Locxuart Keg. Dalton 
xiv. 93 ‘Ay, ay, 'tis Oxford College, ye’re for, is it?..are ye 
no rather auld for beginning to be a collegianer?’ 1868 G. 
Macponatp &, Falconer I. 273 ‘He's been here a’ day, 
readin’ like a colliginer.* 

Collegiant (kgl7-dziant). =CoLiecian 3. 

1764 A. Macraine tr. Alosheim’s Eccl. Hist. (1844) 11. 279- 
80 Collegiants. 1818 ‘l’opp, Col/egiaxz 2. One of a religious 
sect .. called collegiant?, coilegians, and collegiants, on ac- 
count of their colleges or weekly meetings. 
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Collegiate (kplidzict), a. and sé, 
collegidt-us member of a college or corporation, 
also in mcd.L. (as adj.) of or pertaining to a college, 
f. collégium CoLLEGE.] A. adj. 


COLLEGIATION. 


1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, a college. 
Collegiate church: see 4. 

1581 Mutcaster Posétions xl. (1887) 222 Publike places be 
either elementarie, grammaticall, or collegiate. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. Pref.(J.), The state of collegiate societies, where- 
on the two universities consist. 1629 WapswortH S/. 
Pilgr. 23 Any wandring from their Collegiate society into 
the world. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 126 This was 
. the design of collegiate foundations in their origin. 

2. Of or belonging to a college. : 

1564 Brief Exam, *****b, Collegiate Munkes had their 
habite. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. Ded. § 8 There is no 
education collegiate, which is free, 1670 Mitton Hist. 
Eng. ui. Wks. (1847) 503/1 To seize into their hands .. col- 
legiate masterships in the university. 1671 Maynwarinc 
Anc. §& Mod. Physic 28 Doctor Herrett, a Collegiate 
Physician of London. 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier (1840) 
2 A collegiate life did not suit me. 1832-48 H. CoLeripce 
North. Worthies (1852) 1. 6 Marvell, to whose ardent.. 
mind neither college discipline nor collegiate opinions were 
likely to be agreeable. 1855 Dickens Dorrit ix, The kin- 
dling of to-day's [fire] under the collegiate boiler. 1889 
Lytr fist. Eton Coll. 23 The Collegiate Church of Eton. 

3. Constituted as a body of colleagues; corporate; 
of or belonging to colleagues, combined. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Custom & Educ. (Arb.) 373 But.. the 
Force of Custome Copulate, and Conioyned, and Collegiate, 
is far Greater. 1665 PAz?. Trans. 1. 163 To sollicite in all 
parts mutuall Ayds and Collegiate endeavours. 1875 Maine 
Hist. Inst. xii. 349 This single person or group—this in- 
Eten or this collegiate Sovereign (to employ Austin’s 
pbrase). 

4. Collegiate church: (a) a church which is en- 
dowed for a body corporate or chapter, but has 
no bishop’s see; (4) in Scotland, a church served 
by two or more joint incumbents or pastors; so 
collegiate charge; (c) in U.S. ‘a church which 
is united with others under the joint pastorate of 
several ministers ’ (Webster). 

1514 Fitzners. Pust. Peas (1538) 121 b, Wardens of cathe- 
drall and collegiate Churches. 1540 Alem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 290 The collegiat church of Sanct Pet* and Wilfrid of 
Rypon. 1611 Sprep /Y/ist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxxv. 328 Buried 
in the Collegiat Church of Winburn in Dorset-shire. @ 1674 
Crarenpon “ist. Keb. x1. (1843) 698/2 King Harry the 
Seventh's chapel in the collegiate church of Westminster. 
1681 Biount Glossogr., Collegiate Church is that which 
consists of a Dean and Secular Canons. 1726 AVLIFFE 
Parerg. 167 Collegiate churches were such .. wherein a 
number of Presbyters were settled and lived together in one 
Corporation. 1876 Grant Bureh Sch. Scotl. 1. 24 There 
were thirty-three collegiate churches in Scotland. 

5. Collegiate school: a school of a high grade, 
or of high pretensions, 

B. sb. +1. = Couuecian A. 1. Obs. 

1609 B. Jonson Si7. Wom. 1. i, A new foundation. .of 
ladies, that call themselues the Collegiates. 1683 R. SHEL- 
pon in lVood's Life (1848) 253 A very hard case for vs 
poore mortalis who know nothing, because wee haue not 
bin collegiates in Oxon. 1766 AMory Buncle (1770) LV. 216, 
I became a Doctor, as well as if I had been a regular col- 
legiate. 1818 BentHam Cd. Exg. Introd. 20 Communicating 
my distress to some of my fellow collegiates, 

+2. transf. and slang. An inmate of an asylum, 
prison, or the like. Cf. CoLLEGIAN 2. Ods. 

1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 29 Meeting with one of my 
fellow Collegiats [Z.¢. thieves]. c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Collegiates, those Prisoners, and Shop-keepers. 
1709 STEELE Yatler No. 127 P 3 If we consult the Col- 
legiates of Moorfields, we shall find most of them are 
beholden to their Pride for their Introduction into that 
magnificent Palace. a@1734 Nortu Life Ld. Guilford 
(1808) I, 123 (D.) In the goal. .he. .busied himself with the 
cases of his fellow-collegiates. 


+3. A fellow-collegian ; a colleague. Ods. 

1613 M. RipLey Magz. Bodies Pref. 4 Doctor Gilbert, our 
friend and Collegiat. a@1661 Futter Worthies wi. 125 He 
[Thomas Drax] translated all the Works of Master Perkins 
(his Countryman and Collegiat) into Latine. 1696 C. 
Lesuig Svake ix Grass (1697! 333, I was one day making a 
Visit to him, with the rest of his Collegiates. 

Collegiate (kglidzi,et), v. [f prec.: see 
-ATE3,] ¢vans. To make collegiate ; to constitute 
as a college or collegiate church. Hence Col- 
le-giated ///. a., Colle-giating v7. 5d, 

1538 Letanp /¢ix. 1. 5 The Paroche Chirch, of a fair 
Building and Collegiatid. 1782 PENNANT Journ, 111, 12 
minor canons..these were formerly collegiated, and had 
their hall and houses. [1835 Zazt’s AZag. Il. 790 The 
Presbytery. .insist on uncollegiating the five double charges 
within the city proper, for the purpose of providing minis- 
ters for five new churches.) 1848 Ware Alanch. Parish 
Ch, Pref. 8 Such are the simple circumstances connected with 
the collegiating of the parish church of Manchester. 

Collegiately (kflz-dzictli), adv, [f. CoLLEciaTE 
a.+-LY*.] Ina collegiate manner or capacity. 

1624 Brief Inform. Affairs Palatinate 30 The secular 
Electors neuer giuing their consent thereunto: Neyther 
was the resolution of the same taken Collegiately. 1702 C. 
Martner Jlagz. Chr. wv. (1852) Introd. g None of them do 
live collegiately, but board .. at private houses. 1842 G. S, 
Faser Provinc. Lett. (1844) Il. 75 The Tracts for the 
Times have been published collegiately or corporately. 

Collegiation (kplidzija-fon). rare. [n. of 
action, f. COLLEGIATE v.] The making collegiate. 

1887 SaintspurY Maxzchester 26 The material structure 
of the church appears not to be older than the date of its 
collegiation. : é 

Collegie, Colleginar, -iner, -ioner, obs. ff. 
COLLEGE, COLLEGIANER. 

Collegue, obs. form of COLLEAGUE. 


COLLENCHYMA. 


Collemase: sce CoAL-MOUSE, 

Collenchyma (kplenkima). ov. 
KOAAG glue + €yxupa, éyxupar- infusion.] 

+1. (Scc quots.) Ods. 

1835 Linotey /utrod, Bot, (1848) I. 356 Link supposes 
the cellular substance in which pollen is generated to be 
semiorganic and calls it collenchyma. 1866 reas. Bot., 
Collenchyma .usually absorbed, but remaining and assum- 
ing a definite form in some plants, as in orchids. 

2. Tissue consisting of cells with walls greatly 
thickencd at the angles, found just beneath the 
epidermis in the leaf-stalks and young stems of 


many Dicotyledons. 

1857 Henrrry Elem, Bot. 514 Collenchyma. .has acquired 
a cartilaginous or horny texture by Its cells becoming 

reatly thickened by secondary layers of a substance soften- 
ing or swelling up in water. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. 1, ii. 83 The collenchyma originates from the funda- 
mental tissue, and. .not from the epidermis. 

Collenchymatous (kglenki-matas), a. [fas 
prec. +-ous.] Bot. Belonging to or of the nature 
of collenchyma, or of collenchyme. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 187 
The characteristic iodine reaction of collenchymatous walls. 
fbid. 417 Collenchymatous masses, 

Collenchyme. Zoo/. [ad. mod.L. collenchyma: 
see above.] A term proposed by Sollas for a tissue 
of the mesoderm in sponges. (See next.) 

Co‘llencyte. Zool. [f. Gr. xoAAa glue, év in, xvTos 
hollow, receptacle.] Sollas’s proposed term for 
the corpuscles of connective tissue found embedded 
in the collenchyme in the mesoderm of sponges. 
Hence Collencytal, a. 

1887 W. J. Sottas Sponges in Encyct. Brit. XXII. 419/2 
The mesoderm. in its commonest and simplest form con- 
sists of a clear colourless gelatinous matrix in which irregu- 
larly branching stellate cells or connective tissue corpuscles 
are embedded; these may be termed collencytes and the 
tissue callenchyme. 

Collen earth, etc. : see COLOGNE. 

+ Collep, -op. Obs. Sc. :are—'.  [cf. Co.Lock 
a pail, of which this may be a corruption.] 

1500-20 Dunsar Dance of 7 Deidly Synnis 95 Him fol- 
fowit mony fowll drunckart, With can and collep [z. 7. 
collop] cop and quart. 

Collep, var. CoLLop. 

Collepixie, obs. form of CoLt-P1XIE. 

Coller, obs. f. CoLLAr, CHOLER. 

Collerauch, -rayth, -reth: see CULREATH. 

Collerette: see CoLLARETTE. 

Collerie, obs. form of CHOLERIC. 

Collerie, -y, var. of CouLyRiE, Ods., cye-salve. 
Collery (kp lari). Anglo-Jnd. [ad. Tamil kallar 
thieves.} The name of a non-Aryan race inhabit- 
ing part of India east of Madura; hence, Collery- 
horn (corrupted into cholera-horn), a long brass 
horn of hideous sound, often used at native funerals ; 
Collery-stick, a throwing stick or boomerang used 
by the Colleries (Yule). 

1763 Oxme //ist. Mil, Trans. 1. 208 (¥Y.) The Polygar 
Tondiman. .likewise sent 3000 Colleries ; these are a people 
who .. inhabit the woods between Trichinopoly and Cape 
Comorin; their name in their own language signifies 
Thieves. 18:8 Jas. Mitt Brit, /udia II. av. 1. 143, 1120 
colleries (irregular troops of the Southern Polygars), 1830 
J. Wewsy Afi. Remin. 1. 130 (Y.) It was he also who first 
taught me to throw the spear, and hurl the Collery-stick. 
1879 Madras Mail 7 Oct. \Y.), To have the Amildar’s 
Cholera-horn men out at that hour to sound the reveillé. 

Collery, obs. form of CoaLery, CoLLieEry. 

Collet (kg'lét), 54.1 Also 6-7 coletit, collat,t, 
-ett. [a. F. collet, dim. of col neck :—L. collunt. 
In sense 4 prob. directly ad. It. co/letto.] 

+1. The neckband of a garment; a collar or 
band worn round the neck; a necklet. Ods. 

1561 in Thomson /nxventories (1815) 148 (Jam.) Item, ane 
collet of aurange hew quharin is bandis of claith of gold 
twa finger braid. 1578 /av, in Nuge Derelict (1880) xii. 
4 Tua collattis sewit of holene clayt. ane w' blak silk. 1584 
Hupson Judith in Syluester’s Du Bartas (1620) 723 And 
through her collet she shewd her snowie brest. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. //ést. Codd. ni. (1692! 1. 745, I understand .. all the 
Jewels are brought here again to be pawned, and amongst 
them the great Collet of Rubies fetch’d from Hamb. 

2. An encompassing band or ring; in various 
technical uses, as, a ring, collar, or flange on a rod 
or spindle, a circular metal lining to a hole, a cir- 
enlar ferrulc or socket, etc. Cf. CoLtar 11. Also 
atlrib, 

‘¢1ggzo in Gutch Co//. Cur. II. 305 A Staffe toa Crosse of 
silver withe twoo knoppes gilte and a loose Collet. 1€70 

Will of E. Lynde (Somerset Ho.), Silver collett can. 1694 
Narporoucil Acc. sew. late Voy. (1711) 1, 161 The Wooden 
Stick is fastened within the Iron Collet or Funnel of the 
Harpoon, with Packthread wound all about the Iron. 1696 
Dernam Artificial Clockm. 3 The Collet, or piece of brass 
soldered on the Arbor, or Spindle, on which the Wheel is 
rivetted, x Encycl, Brit. 11. 585/2 On this pin are two 
moveable collets. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 324/2 
Its inmost coil running through and bent round into the 
hole of a collet or small collar placed over the staff. 1879 
Onif, Reg. in Navy List July 1882 497/2 For ventilation, 
the base to be perforated with four holes, and a gilt collet 
inserted in the crown of the helmet, 1884 F. Britten Watch 
& Clockm. 22 The spring should start away from the collet 
hole with an easy curve. 


Vou. Ii. 


{f. Gr. 


| 
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3. Jewelry. The cirelc or flange in a ring in 
which the stone is set; also the setting for a 
precious stone in a picce of jewelry. 

1528 1/S. List of Jewelry(P.R.O.', A pawnce with ij hang- 
ing perles witha colett, that a balasse stoodin, 1565 Coorer 
Thesaurus sv. Annulus, Pala annuli, the brode place 
where the stone is set: the colet. 1603 Houtanp /'utarch's 
Ver, 934 Others write, that he carried a strnng poison 
within the collet of his signet. 1708 J. Ciuamurreayne S52. 
Gt. Brit. u. wm. x. 11743) 426 The imperial crown of Scot- 
land. .is adorned with 22 large precious stones, viz. topazes, 
amethysts, garnets, etc. in collets of gold of various forins, 
1784 Westy Vat. Phil. 1.1. § 25 It is set in the forepart 
of the vitreous humour, like a diamond in its collet. 1875 
Jowett Péato ied. 2) 111.230 He chanced to turn the collet 
of the ring towards the inner side of his hand. 

b. fig. 

1607 Tourneur Rev, Trag. 1. ii. Wks, 1878 11. 21 When 
his worne selfe..I]ad dropt out of the Collet into th’ Graue. 
1684 R. WaLiek Nat. Exper, Pref, That these rare Gems, 
as they are but loosly set in the Mind .. so for a time they 
fall out of their Collets. 1751 Kart Orrery Nemarks 
Swift ii. (R.), Surely a diamond of so much lustre [Stella] 
might have been. . fixed within the collet of matrimony. 

+ 4. Glass-blowing. The neck or portion of glass 
left on the end of the blowing-iron after the removal 
of the finished article. Os. Hence CuLLET q.v. 

1662 Merret tr. Vert’s Art of Glass 277 Necks of the 
Glass, are also call’d Collets. 1753 Cuasmpers Cycd. Sufpf., 
Collet, in the glass trade, that part of a glass vessel, 
which in the making, sticks to the hollow iron by which the 
metal is first taken out of the melting pot. ‘This is broken 
off before the vessel is fashioned, and is never seen in the 
least mark, when finished. . These they throw together, and 
afterwards grind them down, and put into the green glass 
metal, for the purest green glass. 1797 P. WAKEFIELD 
Mental Improv, (1801) 1. 143 He delivers it to the master 
workman to break off the collet, which is a little piece that 
sticks to the iron. 1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

| 5. Gunnery. \Sce quot.) 

1823 Crass Technol. Dict., Collet, French for that part of 
a cannon which is between the astragal and the muzzle. 
In mod. Eng. Dicts. 

6. Zot. ‘The point where the stem and the root 
of a plant are united; the collar. 

1847 in Craic; and in mod. Dicts. 

Collet (kg'let), 56.2 [An earlier form of CuLET 
q.v., the Fr. cquivalent being czt/asse, deriv. of cz/ 
bottom; app. confounded with CoLLeT sé.! sensc 
3.) The horizontal base of a diamond when cut as 
a brilliant; also called CuLer. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. 1050/4 Lost..a short hart Diamond, 
weighing about 18Grains..4 Rights and the Collet [printed 
coller] pollished, the Stone being about half made. 1761 
Witson in PAiZ. Trans. LII, 444 At the table surface, and 
at the collet, or opposite surface. 1884 F. Britren Watch 
& Clock. 214 The under surface is also cut in facets and 
terminates nearly in a point called the collet or culette. 


Collet (keléet), v. [f. CoLLer sé.] 

1. To set ina collet. Hence Co‘leting vé/. sé. 

1609 Armin /ta/d. Taylor (1880) 160 And in his foyle so 
louely set, Faire collited in Gold. 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. 
Educ. 1V. 350/2 Collettine.—Little fangs or lips are left in 
the metal, and the gem being inserted between them, they 
are bent over so as to enfold it. 


2. To provide with a collet or collar. 

1884 F. Britten Watch & Clockm. 158 That the main 
spring may not be injuriously contracted the part of the 
barrel arbor to which it is attached is enlarged or colleted. 

Collet, var. of Co.er Ods., acolyte; obs. f. 
Couect sd. ; dial. corruption of CoLLaRD, 

|| Colleter (kgl7ta1). Bot, [a. Gr. *xodAnrnp 
one who glues, f. eoAAav to glue: see CoLLETERIUM.] 
One of the glandular hairs found on many leaf-buds, 
etc., which secrete the blastocolla or bud-glue. 

18795 Bennetr & Dyertr. Sachs’ Bot. 1.ii.115 The parts of 
the bud are coated by a gummy substance.. which he [Han- 
stein] calls Blastocolla, while the glandular hairs which 
produce them he terms Colleters. /éid. ‘The secretion of 
the colleters is a watery mucilage in Polygonum. 

Colleterial (kplttieriil), z. Zool. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of the nature of, or pertaining to, a colle- 
terium, Col/eterial gland: =COLLETERIUM. 

1870 Rotceston Anim. Life Introd. 111 Colleterial glands 
which secrete a glutinous material for fixing the ova to 
various external objects, 1877 Huxtey Anat. Juv. An. vi. 
270 A colleterial gland. 

{| Colleterium (kglitivridm’. Zool, [mod.L., 
as if a. Gr, *«oAAnrnpiov: see COLLETER.] A 
glandular organ in certain imsects, sccreting a 
glutinous substance for cementing the ova together. 

1864 WessteR cites Dana. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colletic (kpletik), @. and sd. ? Obs. [ad. late 
L. collélic-us or its original Gr. xoAAnTiads agglu- 
tinant, f. eoAAav to gluc.] 

A. adj. Waving the property of joining as with 
gluc; agglutinant. B. s. An agglutinant. 

[2669 Rowxanp tr. Schrodcr’s Chym. Disp. 39 Calletica 
are such as Glew.) 19715 Kersey, Colleticks, Medicines 
that are of a gluing, or closing Faculty. 175: CHaMnerRS 
Cycl., Colletics, Among colletics are ranked fibesee. aloes, 
myrrh, etc, 1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Collette, obs. form of CoLLet, CoLLect sd. 

+ Colley. O¢s. [cf. CoLtEp.] Sce quot. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Votes u. i. 36 A brace of threshers .. 
falling out about the overlarge soope of the Colley or 
Ifarvest-bottle. 

Colley : see CoLLir, dog, and CuLLy, soot, ctc. 


COLLIDINE. 


Colleyne, obs. furm of COLOGNE. 

+ Coll-hardy, ¢. Obs. rare. [Vecrhaps f. Cou. 
sb.3 though the dufe or simpleton is not exactly 
the type of the ‘hardy’ fool.] loolhardy, fool- 
ishly rash. 

1681 J. Beat /Jaddon's Answ. Osor. 20 b, Away with this 
arrogancie : be no more so collhardy (Lat. /eroctam com- 


prime|, and write hereafter more advisedly. 


|| Collibert. O/s. 7% eoli-. [(F. colltberi, 
ad. LL. colltbert-us {cllow-frcedman, f. col-, con- 
together + Uderius frcedman. Concerning the 
mediaeval colltberti, see article in Du ange 

1. In France under the Feudal system: A kind 
of tenant freed from strict serfdom, but bound 
to certain duties or services. In the Custom of 
Anjou, they had become simply serfs. (Never 
used in Ingland.) 

[1672 Cowel’s Interpr., Coleberti, are Yenants in Free 
Socage, Doomsday-Book, or such as being Villains were 
manumitted.] 1708 15 Kersey, Coliherts or Colliberts, a 
middle sort of Tenants, between Servile and Free: In the 
Civil Law, they who were made free together, at the same 
time, 2722 in Bairny. 1864 .V. & 9; V. 384 ‘transl. from 
Fr.) Colliberts were, therefore, bound by serfcom. 

2. ‘Miserable inhabitants of Aunis and Poitou’ 
(Littré) named after the mcdizval colliberts. 

Collibist, var. of Cotuynist Ods. 

+ Collibration. Oés. [n. of action, f. L. 
collibral-, ppl. stem of collib are, £. col- together + 
librare to weigh. ] Weighing together; comparison. 

1656 Ducarp Gate Lat, Uni. § 537. 161 What. .do Philo- 
sophers number, measure, waigh? All things: yet have they 
most solemn dinuinerations, dimensions, collibrations. 

+ Colliby. Oés. {ad. med.L. col/ibsum, prob. f. 
L.. collybius exchange of coins, agio, a. Gr. xdAAv- 
Bos small coin, rate of exchange, agio ; also a small 
round cake: cf. CoLLyBist. Du Cange derives 
it from L. collibére to please, be agreeable, and it 
is possible that a notion of conncxion with this 
helped in cstablishing the med.L. sensc of ‘ little 
present " A small present. 

¢1450 VWirour Salnacioun 1770 Smale giftes named colli- 
bies wald vnto thaym drawe. 

Collie, -lick(e, obs. forms of Conic. 


+Collicular, «. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. collicul- 
us little hill (dim. of co//7s hill) +-anr!.] Of the 
nature of a little hill. 


1669 Phil. Frans, 1V. 1061 Our Country is generally a 
low ground. .yet ‘tis very full of Collicular Eminencies. 


Colliculate (kplikivlet), a [f. as prec. + 
-ATE%,] Zool. Ilaving little eminences. 

1848 Dana Zoofh. 333 Coralla transversely or reticulately 
colliculate. 

Collide (kploid), vw. fad. L. collidtre to strike 
or clash together, f. col- together+ Zedére to injure, 
damage.] 

1. ¢rans. To bring into collision or violent con- 
tact, strike or dash together. Now rare or Oés. 

3621 Burton Anat, Aled. 1.1. 1. vi, The outward [ayre] being 
stroke or collided by a solide body. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend, Ep. 52 ‘The inflamable effluencies discharged from 
the bodies collided. 1755 Jonnson, ( o/lide, v.a., to strike 
against each other; to beat, to dash, to knock together. 
1871 M. Corzins /un of Str. Meetings 18, I whom dreams 
encumber, By the keen clash of gross events collided. 

2. zzlr. ‘Yo come into collision, come forcibly 
into contact, strike or dash togethcr. 

(When first used of railway trains or ships in collision, 
¢ 1860-70, it was much objected to as an Americanism.) 

1700 Drypen Fables, Pythag. Philos. 14 Vhe flints .. thus 
toss’'d in air, collide. 1746 R. James /utrod. Aloufet's 
Health's lmprov. 9 The Blood collides against the Sides of 
the Aorta. 3850 Cartyte Latter.d. Pamph. iv. 22 Tumble 
and rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks ; clash and col- 
lide. 1866 Tyspatx in Fortu. Rev. II. 135 The attraction 
urges them [atoms]. ‘They collide, they recoil. 1886 Daé/y 
News 14 Dec. 2/8 Charles, brigantine, in entering the har. 
bonr. .collided with Sparkling Foam, barquentine. 

3. fig. To come into collision or be in conflict ; 
to clash, conflict. 

1864 Sir I. Patcrave .\'orm. & Eng. IV. 326 How often 
would he not collide against the Bishopof Sorimuin? 1875 
Poste Gaius 1. Comm, (ed. 2) 152 Overruling the ordinary 
course of law where it collided with equity. 1880 G. Durr 
in 19% Cent. No. 38. 667 Our interests would be about as 
likely to collide as those of a shark and a tiger. 

b. To come together ,without conflict). rarr. 

1877 11. A. Pace De Quincey Il. xix. 191 In great crises 
their interests collide and harmonise to augment the stability 
of institutions. 


Hence Colli‘ded ffi. a., Colli ding v/. 56. and 
ppl. a. 


1768 74 Tucker 424. Vat. 1852) 1. 345 By the collision of 
flint and steel. particles detached from the colliding bodies. 
1865 Lecxy Aation. 11. vi. 386 To restrain the action of col- 
liding passions, 1883 Dasly News 25 June 56 The head. 
gear et tte colliding vessel. .became entangled. 

Collidine (kglidain). Chem. [f. xvdAda glue 
+ el5os form +-INE.] See quots. 

r8s5 C. G. Wittiams in Chem, Gas, 308 Collidine is one of 
the bases discovered by Ir. Anderson in Dippel’s oil, and 
found a few weeks subsequently by me in shale naphtha 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, I. 1082 Collidine Cy N, an 
alkaloid found among the products of the dry distillat-nn of 
animal substances and of cecal. . Collidine is a colourless, oily 
liquid, having a strongly aromatic, net unpleasant odour. 
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COLLIE. 


1884 Manch, Exaim.29 Dec. 6/5 Tobacco smoke .. contains 
a second toxical principle called colidine. 

Collie, Colly \kpli), 54. Also 8 coly, 8-9 
colley, (9 coally, coley, cooly). [Origin un- 
certain: it has been conjectured to be the same 
word as coaly ‘the colour being originally black’; 
cf. CoLLy a. Chaucer has Colle as proper name 
of a dog, of which col/ze might possibly be dimin.] 

1. A Scotch shepherd’s dog; a breed of sheep- 
dogs remarkable tor sagacity. 

[ce 1386 CHaucer Nun's Pr. T. 563 Ran Colle our dogge, 
and Talbot, and Gerlond.] @ 165: CaLperwoop //ist. Kirk 
(1678) 691 (Jam.) The Bishop was nicknanied Collie, because 
he was so impudent and shameless, that when the Lords of 
the Session and Advocates went to dinner, he was not 
ashamed to follow them into their houses, unasked, and sat 
down at their table. 1721 Ramsay Richy § Sandy, A 
better lad ne’er lean’d out o’er a kent, Or hounded coly o'er 
the mossy bent. 1787 Grose Prov. Gl, Coley, a cur dog. N. 
1786 Burns 72a Dogs 23 The tither was a ploughman’s 
collie, His breast was white, his touzie back Weel clad wi’ 
coat o’ glossy black ; His gawcie tail, wi’ upward curl, Hung 
owre his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 1806 Edin, Even. Courant 20 
Jan. (Jam.), A black and white rough coley, or shepherd’s 
doz. 3872 Sin G. W. Dasent 7hree to One 11. 216 An 
affectionate coolie dog. 

b. fig. ‘One who follows another constantly or 
implicitly ’ (Jam.); ef. to dog, and Sc. follow-dog. 

2. altrib. esp. in collie-dog. 

¢1774 C. Keitu Farwer’s Ha in Chambers Pop. Poenis 
Sc. (1862) 30 The colly dog lies i’ the nook. 1807 Bewrcx 
Hist. Quadrupeds (ed. 5) 329 Vhe Cur Dog is a trusty and 
useful servant to the farmer and grazier .. In the North of 
England, this and the foregoing {The Shepherd’s Dog] are 
called Coally Dogs. 18:8 Scotr Hrt. A/id/. xliii, Turning 
sinners as a colley dog turns sheep. 1833 Frase’s A/ag. 
Oct. 398 His dog Totchy, an animal of the cooly breed. 
1884 Vork Herald 23 Aug. 4/2 A Black and Tan Collie 
Puppy. 1861 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 139 All books are full of 
the marvels of colly-dogism. 

Collied (kglid), pA/. a. arch. and dial. [f. Conty 
v. or sb. + -ED.] Rendered ‘ colly’; 
blackened; darkened, murky. 

{c 1310 See ollede, s. v. CoLtow 7@.] 

1590 Suaxs. Aids. N.1. i. 145 Briefe as the lightning in 
the collied night. 1634 T. Carew Cad. Brit. Wks. (1824) 
159 [Venus] stroaking with her ivory hand his [Vulcan’s] 
collied cheeks. 1693 SouTHERNE J/azd’s Last Prayer \.1, 
That youthful Virgin.. with ..a shining face, and colly’d 
eyebrows. 1707 E. Warp Hudibras Rediv. (1715) u. vii, 
With brimless Cap and colly’d Face. 1828 Blackw. Alag. 
XXIII. 120. 1855 SincLeton /7i7gil 1. 128 A collied 
cloud. 2 

Collier (kglis1). Forms: 4 kolier, cholier, 5 
coly3ere, coljer(e, coliare, coler, 5-6 colyer, 
colier, (coilz3ear), 6 colyar, coliar, 6-7 colliar, 
collyer, (8 coallier), 6- collier. 
colyer, ete., f. col, COAL, app. after words from 
Fr. in -1ER, q.v. The Sc. coz/3ea7v, and other ME. 


begrimed ; 


[ME. colter, 


spellings, imply that the o was then long; codlzer ‘ 


with short 0, appears to be later: cf. COLLY a. 
and v.] 

I. One whose occupation or trade is to procure 
or supply coal (formerly charcoal, ; one engaged 
in the coal trade. 

+1. A maker of wood charcoal (who also was 
often the bringer of it to market). Ods. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 2520 Choliers pat cayreden col come 
bere bi side. /zd, 2523 Pe kolieres bi komsed to karpe 
kenely i fere. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Colyer [v.x. coly3ere, 
coler]. carbonarius. ¢1475 Rauf Coil3zar 321 Then the 
Coilzear .. Went to the Charcoill in hy, To mak his Chauf- 
fray reddy. 1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs. (1844) 328 
Item to the colyer for makyng of coleys ij.s. 1550 CROWLEY 
Epigr. 493 When none but pore Colyars dyd wyth coles 
mell. 1573 Art of Limuing 7 Take Hartes horne, and 
burne it to cole ona Coliars harth. 1608 T. Baw in Zs- 


more Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 130 To be at bristow witha | 


refiner and a hammer man and 8 or 10 colliers. 

+2. One who carries coal (orig. charcoal, later 
also pit-coal) for sale. Odés. 

1479 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 425 All maner of colyers that 
bryngeth coleys to towne. 1502 ArRNoLDE C/zvon. (1811) 86 
And where as the colyers be founde false that they may be 
punessed and theyr sackes brent. 1576 GaAscoiGNe Steele 
Gi. \Arb.) 79 When colliers put no dust into their sacks. 
1661-2 Pepys Diary 8 Feb., All the day with the colliers 
removing the coles out of the old cole hole into the new 
one. 19719 D’Urrey Pills IV. 198 A Collier with his Cart, 
that Coals was used to carry. 

+b. A coal-dealer or owner. Ods. 

1625 Kacon Ess. Riches (Arb.) 235, 1 knew a Nobleman.. 
A Great Timber Man, A Great Colliar, A Great Corne- 
Master, A Great Lead. Man. 

+ 3. Often used with allusion to the dirtiness of 
the trade in coal, or the evil repute of the collier 
for cheating: cf. Greene’s Coosnage of Colliers 
(1591). Obs. 

esis Cocke Lorell’s B. (1843) 11 Smoggy colyers, and 
stynkynge gonge fermers. 1552 Bate Afol. 93 (R.) As the 
sayinge 1s, lyke wyl to lyke, as the deuyl fyndeth out the 
colyer. 160r SHaxs. Tzed. N.iu.iv. 130 What man, tis not 
for grauity to play at cherrie-pit with sathan. Hang hii 
foul Colliar. 1622 Garaker Sf. Watch 67(T,\ A man shall 
hardly come with fair apparell amongst colliers, but he 
shall carry some of their soil away from them. 1663 Rut- 
Ler //xd. 1, ii. 330 He could transform himself in Colour 
As like the Devil as a Collier. 1732 in Fuller's Guomzol. 
(Hazl. Exg. Prov, 1869) Like a collier’s sack, bad without, 
but worse within. 
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4. One who works in a coal-mine; a coal-miner. 

1594 Newcastle Alunic. Acc. (1849) 33 Paide for letting 
fourthe coliers at Pilgrim streete gate..earlie in the morn- 
inge to worke, 2s. per pece each on. 1665 D. Duptey J/et- 
talluin Martis (1854) 8 Colliers have gotten coles again in 
those same Pits. 1741-3 WesLey 3772/, (1749) 95, I went to 
Southbiddick, a village of colliers, seven miles south-east 
of Newcastle. 1799 Scot/. Descr. 198 Villages .. inhabited 
by .. coalliers and lime-burners. 1856 EmERson £222. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 1881 II. 37 They are. .not good 
in jewelry or mosaics, but the best iron-masters, colliers, 
wool-combers, and tanners, in Europe. 1876 Fawcett Pod, 
Econ, 1. iv.147 A collier earns more wages thana carpenter. 

II. transf. 

5. A ship engaged in the carriage of ccal. 
lier collier-ship. Also altrib. 

1625 J. GLanvitce Voy. Cadiz (1883) 11 With all the Col- 
liers or New-Castell shipps in the ffleete. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 3 Jan., The Dutch have taken some of our colliers 
to the North. 1751 Smotvett Per. Pic, (1779) IL. Ixxxi. 
257 The ship was no other than a light collier. 1847-8 H. 
Mitver First [nzpr. xit. (1857) 202 The coal which loads a 
single large collier would, when it existed as wood, have 
built many large colliers. 


b. One of the crew of such a vessel. 

1727 Swirt Petition of Colliers, etc., So considerable a 
branch of the coasting trade, as that of the colliers. 1840 
Marryat Poor Yack xxv, I’m an old collier. 

6. The swift (Cypseles apus). dial. 

1796 W. Marsuatt £. Yorksh. Gloss. Collier, hirundo 
apis the black swallow, or swift. 1855 in Ii”hitay Gloss. 

. A species of Aphis; also collier-aphis, -/ly. 

1744-50 W. Extuts Mlod. Husbandman IV. 1.75 It's called 
the collier-fly, because it turns black. 1784 Younc Aum. 
Agric. II. 51 Collier, an insect, ‘the black dolphin’. 

TIL. adérzb. and Combd,: as collier-brig, -ship ; 
collter-buzlt adj.; collier-man, -master, the cap- 
tain of a coal-ship; collier’s faith [med. Lat. 
fides carbonarit, Ger. kihlerglaube}, wninquiting or 
unteasoning assent to the prevalent religious tencts ; 
blind faith; collier’s lung, phthisis, a fibroid 
phthisis common with coal-workers, characterized 
by the deposit of carbon in a finely granular con- 
dition in the tissue of the lungs; collier-woman, 
a woman that works in a coal-mine. 

1863 Kincstey Water-bad. v. 211 The butties that knock 
about the poor *collier-boys. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. i, 
Fog creeping into the caboozes of *collier-brigs, 1878 
TRELAWNY Shelley, etc. (1887) 198 She was a *collier-built 
tub of r20 tons. 1581 HANMER Jesuits Banner Kijb, Not 
hanging with the “colliers fayth upon the sleeueless coate 
of tbe Romish Church. [1603 CuettLe Eng. Afourn. Gar- 
ment Ditijb, Onely of the faith that the Colliar profest, 
whicb was euer one with the most. See the story 362 
Burton Anat. Mel. ui. iv. u. vi.] 1680 Observ. ‘ Curse 
Ve Mferoz’ 6 [He] proceeds to talk of Faith .. but possibly 
‘tis the Colliers Faith he means all this while. 1881 Dazly 
Tel. 28 Jan., The *collierman’s chart is the coast. 1722 
De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 44 The masters of coal-ships, who 
they call *collier-masters. 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 
Physic (ed. 5) 11. 251 [The disease] has been sometimes 
called spurious smelanosis sometimes *Collier’s Phthisis. 
1612 WoobALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 292 To each New- 
castle-ship or *Colliarship serving in his Highness his 
affairs, etc. 1798 Soutuey Exg. Eclog. u, Blear-eyed Moll 
Tbe *collier woman. 

Colliery (kg'liari). Also 7 collyery, colyery, 
8 collery, coalliery. [f. COLLIER +-Y: see -ERY ; 
cf. also the form COALERY.] 

1. A place where coal is worked ; a coal-mine. 

1635 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 85 Besides great 
collieries employed for the use and supply of the commons 
and poor of the town. 1648 Rusuw. “7st. Col/. wv. II. 1219 
An extraordinary Storm..which..hath drowned Two of the 
best collyeries upon Sunderland River. 1676 Hopcson in 
Phil. Trans. X1. 764 The water that runs from the ad- 
jacent Colyeries is vitrioline. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier 
(1845) 10 Your ground borders on other Colleries, which are 
working Colleries. 1799 Scot?. Descv. 102 Its coallieries, 
its traffic, its various manufactures. 3872 Yeats Techn. 
Hist, Comm, 172 It was not .. until 1238 that the first col- 
lieries were established on the high grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle. 

+ 2. The working of a coal-mine. Ods. 

3708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 10 To explain the whole 
art of Collery. 1708 J. Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. 1.1. 
iil. (1743) 9 The colliery here is brought to..perfection. 

+3. The coal trade. Ods. 

1673 H. Stuspr Further Vind. Dutch War To Rdr. 2 Of 
our inferiour Commerce, what bave we but tbe Colliery, 
and Fishing of New-found land. 

+ 4. The ships employed in the coal trade; also, 
one such vessel. Oés. 

1722 De For Plague (1884) 280 Among the Colliery, that 
is to say, among the Ships. 1763 Cuurcutt, Duedlist i. 
(R.), The master, or by courtesy The captain of a colliery. 

+ 5. (See quot.) Qés. 

1708-15 Kersey, Co/lery, a Store-house of Coals. 
1800 in BaiLey. 

6. attrib., as colliery Act, club, district, explosion, 


Ear- 


1721- 


inspector, manager, owner, trade, yard; colliery | 


viewer = CoOAL-VIEWER. 

1786 Act 26 Geo. [//, c. 41 Any such .. may .. sail in the 
Colliery Trade. 1849 F. B. Heap Stokers & Pokers i. 
(1851) 30 Joseph Locke, a colliery-viewer .. had served his 
apprenticeship below ground. 1852 J. Giynn Power of 
Water (Weale) 119 By profession a ‘colliery viewer’. 1863 
Trans. Assoc. Coal Miners 10 They had colliery clubs es- 
tablished in their district .. The Educational Clause of the 
Colliery Act operated favourably, 1866 W. Becnir Is. 
31883) 254 Who has recently resided in a colliery-district. 


COLLIGATION. 


Collieshangie (kglijfzji). Sc. Also culle- 
shangee, cullishang, colly-shangie, -gy. [Con- 
nexion with Gael. cad/aidh ‘wrangling, outcry’, has 
been suggested; also, that the first part is CoLLIE 
sheep-dog, and that the original sense was either a 
noisy quarrel of dogs, or the racket made by a do 
when a ‘shangie’ orencumbrance is tied to his tail ; 
but historical evidence is wanting.] Noisy quarrel, 
‘row’, uproar; confused fight. 

@1745 Meston Poems (1767) 115 (Jam.) Macbane and 
Donald did quarrel, And in a culleshangee landed. 1768 
Ross Helenore 85 (Jam.) The collyshangy raise to sick a 
height. 1790 Burns ‘ Kind Sir, ['ve read, etc.’ (Globe! 110 
How the collieshangie works Atween the Russians and the 
Turks. 1805 A. Scotr Poenzs 93 (Jam.) Cullishangs ’tween 
man and wife Happen whyles for want o’ siller. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxiv, A hard-headed loon, that was aye 
bringing himself and other folk into collie-shangies. 1884 
Q. Victoria Aore Leaves 139 Sharp going with us and 
having occasional ‘collie-shangies’ with collies when we 
came near cottages. 


Colli-ferous, a. [f. L. col/um neck +-FEROUS.] 
‘ Possessed of, or bearing a neck’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Colliflory, -fiower, obs. ff. CAULIFLOWER. 

Co'lliform, ¢. [f. L. collem neck + -rorM.] 
Neck-shaped ; in Zxtomo/. having the form of a 
collar: see CoLLAR 17 b. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Collig, obs. Sc. f. CoLLEAGUE. 


+ Colligance. Oés. [a. OF. collzgance (14th c. 
in Littré), f. L. type *col/iganiia, f. colligare to 
bind together.] Attachment together, connexion. 

1541 R. Copctanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., It bath col- 
lygaunce with the face and the necke. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat, vii. (1888) 55 By them [nerves and veins] they [the 
pappes] haue Coliganes with the hart, thelyuer. 1562 But- 
LeYN Dial, Soarnes & Chir. 34b, The fellowship and collig- 
ance, whiche thei haue with greate sinewes. 1708 MoTTEux 
Rabelais (1737) 1V. Prol. p. 1xxxiii, 1 often make blunders in 
the Symbolization and Colligance of those two Words. 

+Colligate, a. Os. [ad. L. colligat-us pa. 
pple. of colligare: see next and -are2.] Bound 
together, fastened, attached (///. and /rg.). 

1471 Riptey Com, Alch. w. iv. in Ashm, (1652) 145 In 
whych the partys be left which left so collygate; And so 
promotyd unto most perfyt temperance. 1528 Foxe in 
Strype £ccl. Afem. 1. App. xxvi. 80 By stedfast .. amite 
colligate unto the same. 1578 Banister //2st. Man 1. 19 
The first and second Vertebre .. are most especially Colli- 
gate, and bound to the Head. 

Colligate (kpllige‘t), v. [f. L. colliga-, ppl. 
stem of colligare to bind together (f. col-, com- 
together + /igare to bind): see -aTE 3.) 

+1. ¢vans. To bind or fasten together, connect. 

1545 Rayno.tD Byrth Mankynde 6 Conbyndyng, colligat- 
tyng, or knittyng together the muskles. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man 1. 5 With such Ligamentes tbose bones and 
ioyntes are clothed, and colligated. 1773 Proects in Ann. 
Reg. 126/1 The pieces .. are colligated in rows, by running 
packthread through the peg-holes. y 

2. fig. To bind together in a common interest 
or function (04s.), or in a class or order; to unite. 

1613 SHERLEY Trav. Persia 96 If they..haue neede of 
colligating themselues with your Maiestie. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. wu. v. 273 The Productions would be 
ever irregular ..and never colligated or contained in any 
certain species, 1867 BusHnett Alor. Use Dark Th. 265 
The power that colligates all the other faculties in terms of 
order and responsible action. 1887 A. Lane Alyth, Ritual, 
& Relig. 11. 104 The explanation ..colligates it with a 
familiar set of phenomena. ; 

3. Inductive Logic. To connect together (isolated 
facts) by a general notion or hypothesis. 

1856 Mitt Logic un ii. § 4 The phenomena which we are 
attempting to colligate. 1876 Jevons Elen. Logic xxxii. 
(1880) 286 Whenever we thus join together previously dis- 
connected facts, by a suitable general notion or hypothesis, 
we are said to colligate them. 

Colligation (kpligéi-fon). [a.obs. F. codligation, 
ad. L. colligalion-em, n. of action, f. colligare to 
COLLIG ATE. ] 

+1. Material binding together, connexion. Odés. 

1so2z Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) v. ii. 365 Of the 
ponderosyte and collygacyon from the one membre unto 
the other. 1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Quest. Chirurg., 
The nature of euery membre, their settynge and colligacion 
that they haue in all the body. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. 
“b v. v.239 Occasioned by the colligation of vessells. 

. fig. Conjunction, alliance, union. 

165: Wotton in Relig. IW. (1672) 143 The more blessed 
Colligation of the Kingdomes, then that of the Roses. 1685 
H. More /d/ustration 96 The admirable Union or Colli- 
gation of the Soul of the Messias with the eternal Logos. 
1861 F. Hatt in $rn/, Asiat. Soc. Bengal 329 All gram- 
mar is set at defiance, in this line, in the colligation of the 
names of places. é 

b. concr. A bond of union. rare. 

1850 NeaLe Aled. Hymns 116 Himself their colligation 
Binds two peoples into one. a. 

3. Juduciive Logic. The binding together or 
connexion of a number of isolated facts by a suit- 
able general conception or hypothesis. cocr. A 


group (of facts) as colligated. d 
1837 Wuewe tt //ist, Induct. Sc. (1857) 1. 64 The Colliga- 
tion of Facts. /é/d. 11. v. 212 ‘The conceptions of our own 
minds, and the Colligation of observed facts by the aid of 
such Conceptions: 1846 More t //fist. Afod. Phil. II. 293 
Empirical facts must be gained by observation, by diligent 


COLLIGIBLE 


colligation, and by the testimony of others, 1861 Maine 
Anc, Law (1874) 118 The colligation of social phenomena, 

Collige, obs. Sc. f. COLLEAGUE sé,: sce also vb. 

[Colligence, erroneous form of CoLLIGANCE. 

1611 Cotcr., Colligence, as Colligauce; or, a gathering, 
or bringing together. 1656 Brount Géossagr., Colligence, 
a knitting, gathering, or bringing together. Cofgr. 1678 
Puititps (AfA.), Coldigence, a tying together.] 

Colligener, -iner, -ioner, -yner, obs. ff. 
COLLEGIANER. 

Colligible (kg'lidzib’l), 2. ? Oss. [f. L. type 
aS Rn ; em aes 

colligibil-ts, {. colligsre to COLLECT: see -BLE.] 
That may be collected. 

16s0 Futter Prsyak tv. vi. 100 So much of the fashion- 
ableness of their cloathes as is colligible from Scripture. 
a@ 1734 Nortn Lives II. 153 His colligtble revenues. 

+ Colligionist, ? = CoLLEGIANER. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 147/14 A colligioniste, collegionista. 

Co-llimancy. xonce-awid. [f. L. coll-wm neck + 
Gr. pavreia divination. ] 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Ovevedo’s Com. Wks. (1709) 374 There 
are Lines in the Neck, the Forehead .. and therefore .. as 
there is Chiromancy, there ought to be Frontimancy, Col- 
limancy, etc. ; 

Collimate (kg'lime't), v.  [f. ‘ collimare’, an 
erroneous reading, fotind in some edd. of Cicero, 
of L. collinedre, {. col-, com- together + /inea line, 
/inedre to bring into a straight line. Co//imare 
long passed as a genuine word, and was adopted by 
some astronomers who wrote in Latin (¢.g¢. Kepler 
Ad Vitellionem Parali~omena, Frankfort 1604, 
p- 211; Littré) and thence passed into the mod. 
ae The proper word would be co//ineate.] 
t+ 1. (See quots.) Ods. 

1623 Cockeram, Col/imate, to leuell or winke with one 
eye. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Collimate, to wink with one 
eye, to level or aim at a mark. 1721 Battey, Col//matc, to 
level at, or aim ata Mark {1731-90 or hit the Mark}. 

2. trans. a. To place or adjust (a telescope) so 
that the line of sight is in the required position ; 
to place (two telescopes, lenses, etc.) so that their 
optical axes are in the same line. b. To make 
parallel, as a lens, the rays of light passing 
through it. Hence Co‘llimating ///. a. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 349 s.v. Collimator, The cross 
wires in the supplementary or collimating telescope. 1868 
Lockver Efem. Astron. 244 An instrument with the cross 
wires perfectly adjusted is said to be correctly collimated. 
1878 — Stargazing 394 The little object-glass..or collimat- 
ing lens, as it is called. 

Collimation (kglimé-fan). [n. of action f. 
prec.= erroneous 16th c. L. col/imatio, F. collima- 
tion. The proper word would be collzneation.] 

The adjustment of the line of sight of a telescope, 
etc. Line of collimation: the line of sight or 
optical axis. Error of collimation; the amount 
by which the line of sight deviates from its position 
of accurate adjustment. 

1686 Phil. Trans. XV1.215 Making the Line of Sight, or 
Collimation parallel to the sides of the Ruler. 1783 /érd. 
LXXIII. 99 The magnifying power of the telescope may 
be varied without affecting the line of collimation. 1793 Sir 
G. Suucksurcn tbrd, LX XXIII. 106 Take the error of the 
collimation of the telescope in right ascension, by a star in 
the equator. 1878 Lockyer Stargazing 328 The optic axis 
of the telescope, or line of collimation. 

b. Used for error of collimation. 

1863 Cornh. Mag. V11. 383 Corrections are applied for 
collimation ; that is, for the centre wire or spider's web not 
being exactly in the diameter of the telescope. 

ec. attrib. 

1878 Lockyer Stargazing 332 The collimation axis of the 
telescope. ane F. fe Britten Watch § Clockm.272 The 
wires must be shifted by means of the collimation screws. 

Collimator (kp'liméitas). [n. of agent, in L. 
form, f. CoLLIMATE v.] 

1. A small fixed telescope with cross-wires at its 
focus, used for adjusting the line of collimation of 
an astronomical or other instrument. 

1825 Kater in Phrt. Trans. 147 Description of a floating 
Collimator. 1843 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 12 Two fixed collimators, 
watched by levels .. enable the observer to determine the 
position..of the horizontal line. 1885 C. S. Murray Brit. 
Almanac § Comp. 120 A collimator .. is a telescope fur- 
nished with a micrometer at its focus. 1890 Atheneum 
19 Apr. 494/2 Col. Davidson deviscd [c. 1855] a collimator 
for night firing with artillery at a siege. 

2. The tube with a slit and lens (or the lens 
itself} used in the spectroscope to collect the light 
and throw it upon the prism in parallel rays. 

1865 /ntetl. Observ. No. 36. Spore the slit of the 
collimator. 1887 Excvel. Brit. II. 373 The spectroscope 

- consists of three parts, the collimator, the prism or grating 
and the telescope .. The most important iene in the 
spectroscope is that of the collimator. 

Comb. 1891 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anat. 93 The..ray of 
light entering the first prism from the slit and collimator-tube. 
1887 Encycl. Brit. X X11. 374 The angle subtended by the 
collimator lens at the slit. 

+ Colli-me, v. Oés. rare—'. [ad. ‘collimare’: 
see COLLIMATE.] Zfv. To aim: see COLLINE, 

167 
our lite, unto what al our actions ought to collime, as 
arrows to their scope. 

+ Colli-mollie, 2. Ods. rare—'. Nares suggests 
“A jocular corruption of the word melancholy’. 


Gate Crt. Gentiles I]. wv. 170 The primary end of | 


627 


1603 Hansnet Pop. Hnpost, 117 The Devil was a little 
Colli-Mollie and would not come off. 

Collin kg'lin’. Chem. [V. Gr. xcAda gluc + -1N.) 
A term applied to absolutely purc gelatine. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Collinate (ky'linet). Chen. 
-ATE 4.) A salt of collinic acid. 


1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. I. 1083 A solution of collinate 
of ammonium. 


+ Colline, sé. Ods. Also 7 collin. [a. F. co/- 
fine hill, ad. L. collina (sc. terra) hilly land, f. 
coll-is hill.] A small hill. 

¢1630 Drumm. or Hawte. foes Wks. 35 And every hill 
and collin crowns with palms. 1641 Evetyn Adem, (1819) 
I. 291 A nobly wellwall'd, wooded, and watered park, full of 
fine collines and ponds. 1697 PAil. Trans. XIX. 727 A 
Rill of about an Ell broad between T'wo Collines, 

+ Colline (kflein), v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 
colline-tre to direct in a straight line, to aim, f. 
col- together + zea line, /?xedre to bring into 
siraight line: see -aTu.] ¢xans. To aim, to direct. 

1674 Z. CawpreY Catholicon Pref. 1 My endeavours in 
this discourse are .. collined at the stopping the growth of 
rigid Separation. 

+Collineant, a. Os. rare". [ad. L. col- 
linednt-em pr. pple. of collinedre: see prcc.] 
Aiming straight, well-directed ; to the point. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s Lett. (1654) 11.97 This accurate, 
and Collineant judgement. 

Collinear (kflitn7i1), a. Geom. [f. Co1- to- 
gether + Linear, f. L. /izea line.] Lying in the 
same straight linc. 

1863 R. Townseno (Zod. Geom. I. 168 A system of points 
ranged along a line is termed a collinear system, 1882 
MincHin Unifl. Aitnemat, 214 Two points, A’, 5’, which 
are collinear with C. 

+b. Lying in the same plane. Os. 

1726 Lront Alberts's Archit. III. 6a, Superficies are said 
to be..Col-linear, when a continued strait line will touch 
them equally every where. /éid. III. 7a, Some are col- 
linear with the Visual Rays. ‘, 

Collinearity (kfli:ndjeriti). [f prec. + -1Ty.] 
The quality or fact of being collinear. 

Line of collinearity (of a triangle): the pedal line with 
respect to a point in the circumference of the circumscribed 
circle. 

1863 R. Townseno Alod. Geom. 1. 176 Criteria of col- 
linearity and concurrence of the several points and lines. 
1881 Casey Segnel to Euclid 36 The line of collinearity of 
the feet of the perpendiculars from P on the sides of the 
triangle, : 

Collinearly (kplinzaili’, adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a collinear way ; in the same line. 

1863 R. Townsexw Afod. Geom. 1. 179 In every triangle 
inscribed in a circle the three tangents at the vertices inter- 
sect collinearly with the opposite sides. 

Collin earth, etc.: see COLOGNE. 

Collineate (kflinéeit), v. [f. L. col/inedt- ppl. 
stem of co//inedre: see COLLINE @.] 

+1. zztr. To meet together or converge, as lines, 
towards a point; also fg. Obs. 

@ 1631 Donne Serm., xxvii. 272 This is certain, this all St. 
Paul places Collineate to. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 
66 The very centre where all their lines do collineate. 

+2. ‘Yo level at or hit the mark’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). Obs. So in BaiLey 1721-90. 

3. =COoLLIMATE 2 (being the etymological form). 

In medern Dicts, — 

Collineation (kfliné,2'-fan). [n. of action, f. 
prec. : see -ATION. | . 

1. The action of aiming or directing anything in 
a straight line toward an object. 

1755 in Jounson. 1807 W. Taytor in Afonthly Alag. 


XXIIT. 13 ‘The prudent excel in collineation, the rash tend 
to hyperbole. 


2. =CoLLiMaTION (being the etymological ferm). 

In modern Dicts. 

+Colliness. Ols. [f. Coty a. +-NESS.] ‘A 
being blacked or dawbed with coals, soot, etc.’ 
(Bailey 1730-6. Hence in Asu, etc.) 

t+ Co'lling, v@/. 56.1 Ods. [f. Cot. 2.14 -1nG1.] 
Embracing, hugging. 

1388 Wyciir Prov. vii. 13 Vse we collyngis that ben 
coueited [1382 the coueited clippingis]. 1575 GascoiGNe 
Flowers Wks. (1587) 94 Kisses caught by stealth; Sweet 
colings. 1631 Ce/eséina xix. 188 Their tongues ake not with 
talking, nor their armes with colling. 1690 Drypen Am- 
phitryon 1. ii, You keep such a billing and colling here. 

+ Colling, v6/. sb.2 Ods. [f. Co. v.2 + -1nG 1.] 
The action of polling, or clipping off. 

1619 A. Simson Serum. in Select Brogr. (1845) I. 120 The 
Colling of the excrements of the Candle. 

+ Colling, f//. a. Obs. [f. Cott v.!] That 
embraces round the neck. Hence +Co-llingly 
adv. 

1576 GascoicNe Philomene xxix. (Arb.) 94 And hoong 
about his necke And collingly him kist. 

Collingnal (kflingwal), a. rare. [f. CoL- 
together + LINGUAL, f. L. /ingua tongue.] Agree- 
ing together in language. 

1847 Craic, Col/ingua/, having, or pertaining to, the same 
language. 1884 Hicper in Peun, Sch, Frul, XXXII. 267 
Become with us collingual and congenial. 

Collinic (kflinik), a. Chem. [f. Cotin + -1¢.] 
Collinic acid, C,W1,O,, an acid of the Aromatic 


[f. ConLin-ic + 


COLLIQUATION. 


scries, found among the products of the oxidation 
of the albuminoidal substances and of gelatin. 

1863 72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1083 Collinic acid has a 
sour, pungent taste; dissolves sparingly in boiling water, 
easily in ether. 


Collion, Collip, obs. ff. CuLLios, Cottor. 


+ Colliquable, a. O¢s. rare. [f. 1.. colliguad- 
ve (sec COLLIQUATE) + -BLE: cf. L. diguabzlis.J 
Capable of being liquefied or dissolved. 

1666 (>. Harvey Jforh, Angel. (1672) 93 Which tender con- 
sistence renders it the more colliquable and consumptive. 
1677 Grew Anat. Seeds iv. § 2 The Main Body [of the 
seed] .. easily colliquable into a kind of Milk or Chyle. 

+ Colliquament. Os. rare. [f. L. colliguad-re 
‘see COLLIQUATE +-MENT: cf. L. “gudmentum.) 

a. ‘The substance to which anything is re- 
duced by being meltcd’ (J.); something melted, 
or of a more or less liquid consistence. b. ‘ A term 
used by Harvey for the earliest embryo, from its 
want of consistence ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex... 

* An extremely transparent fluid observahle in an egg after 
two or three days’ incubation, which contains the rudiments 
of the chicken’ (Crabb Yechnol. Dict.). 

1656 H. More Avtid. Ath. u. ix. Schol. (1712) 160 That 
part of the Egg, which they call the Eye, and the white 
colliquament out of which the young one is formed. 1657 
‘Tomunson Renon'’s Disp. 202 A Sinapism is seldom. ad- 
hibited. .neither by way of tabel nor colliquament. 1731 
go Baitey, Colliguament, that which is melted. 1828 in 
WEBSTER. 

+ Colliquant, a. Ods.-° [ad. med. or mod.L. 
colliquint-em, pr. pple. of colliqguare: sec next. 
Bailey quotes asa medical term col/iguans febris a 
melting or dissolving fever.] Colliquative. 

73 Batrey vol. II, Coddgnant, consuming, wasting. 
{Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+ Colliquate, v. Obs. [f. colligudt- ppl. stem 
of med. or early mod.L. col/¢giire, f. col- together 
+ liguare to make liquid, melt: see -aTF 3.) 

l. ¢rans. Yo melt or fuse together. Also fig. 

1603 Ho1tano Plutarch's Mor, 1153 Who being severed 
apart in body, conjoine and colliquate, as it were perforce, 
their soules together. 1680 BoyvLe Sceft. Chen. 1. 150 
When Ashes and Sand are Colliquated into Glass. 

2. To make liquid; to reduce to the consistence 
of a liquid; to melt down. 

1680 Boyte Produc. Chen. Princ i. 
moderate quantities of it (Salt-petre]. 

3. sfec. in Old Phys. a. Vo reduce (the solids 
of the body) to a liquid consistence; to eause to 
waste away (cf. COLLIQUATION 3 b). 

1666 G. Harvey J/ord. Angl. (1672) 49 The humours and 
Fat of the Kidneys are apt to be colliquated throngh a 
great heat from within. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. ww. 
124 In poison .. there is a heating, colliquating, and putre- 
factive quality. : : 

b. To reduce (humours) to a thinner consistence. 

1693 hit. Trans. XVII. 726 Unless. .the Humours [are] 
colliquated, or the Fever inclining to Malignancy. 1733 
Stuart td. XXXVI. 21 These Volatile Salts... break 
down and colliguate the Blood. 

4. intr. To become liquid, melt. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. ui. 51 Ice.. will colli- 
quate in water. 

+ Colliquation (kplikwé'fan), Ods. [a. F. 
colliquation (Paré,: cf. prec.and-aTion. IL. had 
Liguation-em.] 

1. The action or process of melting together. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Male Wks. (1653 269 Colliquation, 
or Colliquefaction, 1s the conjunction of many fusils or 
Itquables to make one compound by eliquation on the fire. 
1667 Bovte Orig. Formes & Qual. 54 When Sand and 
Ashes are well melted together .. there is generated by the 
colliquation that sort of Concretion we call Glasse. 1681 
tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Voc. Colliquation, a melting 
together, 

2. The action or process of making or of be- 
coming liquid; reduction to (or towards) the con- 
sistence of a liquid; the state of being so reduced ; 
melting, fusion. 

1605 Bacon Adz, Learn. 1. vii. § 4 Fire is the cause of 
colliquation but respectiue to waxe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseund. Ep..i. 51 That which is coagulated by a fiery siccity, 
will suffer colliquation from an aqueous humidity. 

Jig. 21631 Doxxe Serm. cxviit. VY. 90 This. .colliquation 
of the inwardest bowels of his soul. 1744 ARMSTRONG 
Preserv. Health w. 393 The colliquation o soft joys 

3. spec. in Old Phys. and Lath, 

a. ‘The melting down or solution of solid 
parts, as in an abscess; the excessive fluidification 
of the humours of the body, es/. the blood’ Syx7. 
Soc. Lex... 

1662 If. Stusre /nd. Nectar v. 82 These Rheums have 
heen encreased by a colliquation of the humours. 1693 J. 
Beaumont On Burnet’s Th. Earth: 6 The tainted parts, 
as in Bodies ulcerated .. bringing the rest to a general 
Colliquation. 1710 T. Fetter Pharm, Extemp. 50 The 
Colliquation and Substraction of the Humours. 

b. The wasting away of the solid paits of the 
body ; consumption. 

r60r1 Hottann /'/iny xxu. xxiii. I]. 134 For colliqua- 
tions and such as are..far gone in a consumption, 1625 
Hart Anat, Ur. it. v. 82 The colliquation or wasting of 
the kidneyes. 1651 Bices .Vew Disp. 85 The colliquation of 
our bodie, and stealing away our strength. 1766 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters WI. 187 For. . great colliquation. .these waters 
are not found beneficial. 103 


42 Colligquating 


COLLIQUATIVE. 


@. concr. A product of liquefaction or solution. 

1615 Crooxke Body of Man 278 Much lesse is it a Colli- 
quation. For a Colliquation is a thing beside Nature. 

Colliquative (kflikwativ), @ Afed. [a. F. 
colliquatif, -tive (Pare), f. L. colliguat- (see prec.) 
+-Ive.] Having the power or effect of liquefying 
or dissolving. Applied to profuse discharges 
which cause the body to waste away, or to diseases 
characterized by such discharges; as colliquative 
diarrhea, sweat, fever. (Cf. COLLIQUATION 3 b.) 

1666 G. Harvey Morb. Angi. (1672) 6 A burning colli- 
quative Feaver. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. ww. 124 A 
colliquative, sharp and hot Flux. 1791 Edin. New Dis/. 
528 The colliquative sweats attending hectic fevers. 1871 
Sir T. Watson Princ. Physic ‘ed. 5) 11. 220 [The patient] 
appears to melt away under the influence of the purging, 
which is therefore said to be colliquative. 

+ Colli:quefa’ction. Oés. rare. [n. of action 
f. L. colliguefacére (found in pa. pple. colligue- 
SJactus, f.col- together + déguefacére to make liquid, 
melt.] Melting together. 

1612 [see CoLLiquaTion 3]. 21626 Bacon Phys. & Med. 
Rent, (J.), Incorporation of metals by simple colliquefaction. 


Collique'scence. rare. [f. L. colliquésc-ére to 
become fluid, dissolve, liquefy + -ENCE.] Tendency 
or readiness to become fluid. 

1846 Sir W. Hamitton in Reia’s Wks. 862 The softness 
and colliquescence of the olfactory nerves. 

Colliquintida, -quinto: see CoLOQuINTIDA. 

+ Colliquita‘tion. O¢s. rare—'. Erroneous 
form of COLLIQUATION (3 b). 

a 1684 N. Hopces Ace. Plague Lond, (1721) A continu- 
ance of sweat brings ona dangerous coliiquitation. 

+ Colliquying, vé/. s6. = CoLLiquaTIoN. 

1541 R. Coptann Galyen's Terapeutyke 2 F ij b, The flesshe 
that hath ben contused..commeth to suppuracyon, in colly- 
guieng and meltyng. 

Collire, var. of CoLtyre, Ods., collyrium. 

Colliridian, collirie, -irium: sce CoLuyr-. 

Colliset : see CoLossEE. 

Collision (kgli-zan). Also 6 colysion. [ad. 
L. collision-em, n. of action f. codlis- ppl. stem of 
collidére to dash together, f. col- together + ladére 
to hurt by striking: see COLLIDE. Cf. F. colliszon, 
16th c. in Littré.] 

lL. The action of colliding or forcibly striking or 
dashing together; violent encounter of a moving 
body with another; in recent use esf. of railway 
trains or ships. 

1432-s0 tr. Azgden (Rolls) 1. 315 For the collision of 
waters metenge there. 1615 Crooke Body of Max 300 By 
the collision of stones fire is beaten out. 1677 PLot O-r- 
Jordsh, 31 The collision of the waters against the lips of the 
orifice. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1904 These people 
produce fire both by collision and attrition; the first by 
striking two stones against eachother. 1835 A/ech. Mag. 
XXIII. 32 Collision of carriages on the Dublin and Kings- 
town railway. 1848 ARNouLD Mar. /msur. (1866) IL. 11. il. 
698 When the collision is entirely owing to the master and 
crew of the insured ship. ; 

2. a. The coming together of sounds with harsh 


effect. 

1635 N. CARPENTER Geog. Ded. 1. xiv. 246 We may gener- 
ally obserue in the Northerne Languages a rough collision 
of consonants and aspirations. 17§1 JOHNSON Rawbler 
No. 88 p 8 He... does not often offend by collision of con- 
sonants. @1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 303 The crowd of mono- 
syllables, the collision of harsh consonants. 1 We He 
‘THompson Plato's Phaedrus p.ix, He quotes instances of 
this collision [of vowels] from Demosthenes. 1876 JEBB 
Attic Orators 11. 67. 

+b. The coming together of two vowels with 
elision of one of them; synalazpha; see quots. Ods. 

1ssz Hutoet, Colysion, abiection, contraction, or demp- 
tion of a vowel as this, thayre, for the ayre, thaduice, for 
the aduice. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Collision of a Vowel, 
is the contracting two Vowels into one. 1677 Holyoke 
Dict., A Collision of a vowel, syxalepha, symphonesis. 

3. jig. Encounter of opposed ideas, interests, 
etc.; clashing, hostile encounter. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writings Pref. Gen. 25 There is 
not the. .slightest coallision or clashing in this hypothesis. . 
with the ordinary .. sense of the Scripture. 1738 WarsurR- 
ron Div. Legat. u. (R.), The collision of contrary false 
principles, 1839 THirtwatt Greece VIII. 423 The mode- 
rate independent party had avoided all collision, not only 
with Rome, but even with Callicrates. 1858 Frovor His¢. 
#xng. 111. 498 In collision with a law which his conscience 
forbids him to obey. 1872 Yeats Growth. Comm. 211. 
1884 F. Vempcr Relat. Kelig. & Sc. vii. (1885) 193 Science 
and Religion come into apparent collision on the question 
of the freedom of the will. ; 

b. fg. Coming into contact (with no notion of 
violent opposition or hostility); action of mind 
apon mind, or the like. Now rare or Obs. 

1664 Il. More Afyst. /nig., Apol. Pref., Out of which 
friendly Collision. .gaining greater Light to some consider- 
able Truths. 1749 Cnesterr. Lett, Il. cexiii. 320 Your 
constant collision with good company will ..smooth and 
polish you. 1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 154 Pir By the 
fortuitous collision of happy incidents. 1846 Prescorr 
Herd. & /s. 1. Introd. 53 In this wide and various collision 
their mora] powers were quickened by constant activity. 

4. attrib, as collision bulkhead, mat (Naut.): 
see quots., and BULKHEAD I. 

1879 W. Hf. Winter SAzp-Build, in Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
1V. 78/1 Known as a ‘collision’ bulkhead, because it pro- 
vides against injury to the bow in case of collision. 1882 
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Naues Seamanship (ed. 6) 27 Collision mats .. are large 
mats. .from 8 to 15 feet square. .for covering a hole in the 
ship's side, in case of acollision. 1887 Daly News 23 July 
5/6 A collision mat has since been battened over the breach. 

Collisive (kflaisiv), @. rare. [f. L. collis- 
(see prec.) +-IvE.] Dertaining or tending to colli- 
sion, 

1712 BLackMoRE Creation 318 No conflict, no collisive 
[ prruted collusive] force Break their thin texture, and dis- 
turb their course. 

[f. med.L. 


+ Collistri-giated, f//.a. Obs.— 
collistrigium, -stridium: pillory, {. codlum neck + 
strig- root of string-dre to bind or draw tight.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr , Collistrigiated .. pertaining to, 
or that hath stood in a Pillory. 1721-90 Baitry, Codlistri- 
gated, Pillory’d. 

+ Colliter. Ods. 

ACOLYTE, COLET. 

1669 Arraignment of Popery 45 The Cardinals, Deacons, 
Sub-deacons and Colliters. 

+ Collitigant, 54. (a.) Obs. rare. [f. Cou- + 
LifiGant ; (prob. in med.L.)} 

a. sb, A person at law with another. 
(See quot. 1656.) 

1536 BeLLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 164 He that strikis 
his collitigant in jugement, sall tine his action. 1666 
Biount Glossogr., Collitigunt..wrangling or going to law 
together. 

Collocal (kplawkal), a. rare. [f. Cot- + Loca. 
Cf. following words.] Of, belonging to, or oc- 
cupying, the same place with another. 

1813 W. Taytor Eng. Synonyms (1856) 64 Asit is esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an antitbesis 
with words of a collocal origin, it is become usual to oppose 
dale to hill, which is also a word of Saxon descent. 1862 
F. Hatt Hindu Philos, Syst. 170 When an affection of the 
internal organ and the object of that affection become col- 
local, the Brahma of the affection and that of the object 
coalesce into one. 

+ Collocate, 77/7. a. Obs. [ad. L. collocat-us, 
pa. pple. of collocare to set in a place, f. col- (con-) 
together + docare to placc, f. docus place.] Sct, 
placed, stationed; fg. laid out, spent (quot. 
1529). 

1529 in Burnet Records u. No. 28(R.) Ye shall haue cause 
to think your travels, pains and studies herein in the best 
wise collocate and employed. 1§§7 Primer Sarum, Praiers 
E vb, Next to the blessed trinitie In place thou art now col- 
locate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 910 Of that Creature you must 
take the Parts wherein that Virtue chiefly is Collocate. 

Collocate (ky lékeit), v. [f L. collocat- ppl. 
stem of collocdre : see prec. Cf. F. colloguer.] 

a. ¢rans. To place side by side, or in some rela- 
tion to each other; to arrange. b. To set in a 
place or position. 

1513 More Rich. /// (1641) 406 To marshall and collocate 
in order his battailes. 1578 Banister //ist. Man 1. 22 This 
bone beyng in the middest of the body collocated, and most 
excellently setled. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bk. Phusicke 
145/1 Collocate the Patient on a closestoole. 1647 Litty 
Chr. Astrol. 814 Generally we expect good from those 
houses where the Fortunes are radically collocated. 1846 
G. S. Faper Tractar. Secession 81 Original Sin (somewhat 
oddly collocated in the list), 1849 Murcuison Si/urta iii. 
52 The older rocks are abruptly collocated. 

Hence Co‘llocated //. a., Collocating v0/. sd. 

1836 I. Taytor Phys. 7h. Another Life (1857) 235 The 
two collocated systems. 1851 Nicnot Archit. Heav. 177 
The analogy or group of collocated events. 

Collocation (kploké fan). [ad. L. collocation- 
em, n. of action f. collocdre (see prec.). Cf. F. 
collocation. | 

1. The action of setting in a place or position, 
esp. of placing together with, or side by side with, 
something else; disposition or arrangement with, 
or in relation to, others; the state of being so 
placed. Frequently applied to the arrangement 


of words in a sentence, of sounds, etc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. x. § 5 In.. Anatomie .. they 
enquire of the Parts, and their Substances, Figures, and 
collocations. 1646 J. GreGory Notes § Obs. 93 (1.) Whoso- 
ever .. shall set his bed north and south, shall beget male 
children. . Therefore the Jews hold this right of collocation 
to this day. 1684 BoyLe Porousn. Anim. & Solid Bod. \. 
1 The collocation of the Intervals and Pores. 1750 Harris 
Hermes uw. iv. Wks. (1841) 197 The accusative .. in modern 
languages... being subsequent to its verb, in the collocation 
of the words. 1751 Jonnson Nambler No. 88 P 5 The 
difference of harmony arising .. from the collocation of 
vowels and consonants. 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Dis/. 
X. 81 The formation and collocation of magazines in the 
country in general. 1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 
§ 630 All languages use greater freedom of collocation in 
poetry than in prose. 1881 J. Evans Anc. Bronze Jinplem. 
13 This collocation of various metals, or inlaying them by 
way of ornament. 

. quasi-covcr. 

1627-77 Frectuam Resolves 1. xxix. 327 ‘Yhe dead collo- 
cations of some insensate Treasure. 1833 CuaLmMexs Const. 
Alaz (1835) 1. v. 215 Just as palpable as those of a material 
collocation. 1834-47 Sourury Doctor vi. (1862) 18 His rat- 
tling rhymes and quaint collocations. 

+2. Giving in marriage; =L. collocatio. rare. 

1654 R. Coprincton tr. //ist. Justine 143 If the father 
had not prevented his Son-in-law by the collocation of his 

rare. 


daughter to him, 
Collocational (kploké!-fonal), a. [f. 
Of or belonging to collocation. 
1873 Eartr Philol. Eng. Tongue ied. 2) § 567 In the col- 


rare. [?f. CoLer+-Er.] = 


b. adj. 


prec. + -AL.] 


COLLODIONED. 


locational stage of syntax, the chief means resorted to for 
this end was repetition. . 

Collocative (ky lgkaitiv), a, 
+ -IVE. ] 

1. Of the nature of, or relating to, collocation. 

1826 G.S. Faper Difc. Rontanism (1853) 240 Collocative 
arrangement. 1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 
§ 562 The Gotbie faculty of collocative structure. 

2. Having the attribute of properly disposing. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed. 2)3 A Title is a fact Collocative 
of Rights and Obligations. .szo¢e, The term Collocative has 
been substituted for Bentham’s term Dispositive. 

Collocatory, 2. [f. as prec. + -ony.] = prec. 1. 

1871 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue xii. 536 With this modu- 
latory progress there is certainly a collocatory progress. 

+ Colloca’vit. Oés. rare—'. The perfect of 
L. collocare, used grotesquely for some kitchen 
utensil. (Cf. next.) 

a@ 15853 Upatt Royster D.iv. vii. (Arb.) 73 Royster. 1 lacke 
yet an hedpiece. J/. Mery. The kitchen collocauit, the 
best hennes to grece, Runne, fet it Dobinet, and come at 
once withall..I warrant it saue your head from any stroke, 

Co'llock. Now dal. Forms: 5 collok, 5-6 
colok, 6 collack, -eck(e, 6-9 collock; also 4 
goloke. [In form app. a dim. in -ock: the primi- 
tive appears to have been CoLLE cask, tub.] A tub, 
or similar vessel; now, da/. a large pail. 

c1310 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in FE. E. P. (1862) 155 
Hokesters .. wib candles and golokes and be pottes blak. 
1437 Test. Ebor. (1855) 11. 61 Unam peciam coopertam, vo- 
catam le collok. c¢1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 771/30 Hic 
canterus,acolok. 1507 W2ll of Pinfote (Somerset Ho.), A 
litel colok maser. 1554 Lanc. Wills I. 113 In the bruhouse 
..one essiou and a collack. 1§73 /éid. III. 60 Thre col- 
lockes or pales. 1563 Réchsnond. Wills (1853) 169 A knead- 
inge tube, iii. collecks ..a fleshe collecke. 1§70 /av. S. 
Borwicke, Kendal (Somerset Ho.), One lytle collecke w 
salve in it. 1634-5 Mary Spencer's Test.in Bruce Calendar 
St. Papers, She used to tumble or trundle the collock, or 
peal, down the hill. 1636 Ferington Papers \Chetham 
Soc.) 15, 1 Water Collocke. 1695 Kennetr Par. Antig. 
Gloss., s. v. Colerus, A great piggin, or pail, with a wide 
neck, is called a collock in the North. 1875 Lanc. Gloss., 
Collock, a large pail. 

+ Collocuplicate, v. Obs.-° [cf. L. collocu- 
pletare to enrich greatly.) ‘ To enrich’ (Cockeram), 

Collocution (kglokiz-jan). rare. [a. F. collo- 
cution or ad. L. collociitién-em, n. of action f. col- 
logui to talk together.] Talking together, con- 
versation, colloquy. 

1460 CarGRAVE Chron. 118 In every collocucion of the kyng 
and theduk, 1603 Dekker Grissi/ (Shaks. Soc.) 20 My col- 
locution tendeth to Sir Owen’s dignifying. 1731 in BaiLey 
vol. II. 1755 in Jounson ; and in later Dicts. 

Collocutor (kp lokizte1, kglpkiztas). [a. late 
L. colloctitor, agent-n. f. collogui (See prec.).] One 
who talks with another or others; one who takes 
part in a dialogue or conversation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sexpi's Counc. Trent (1676) go The differ- 
ent opinions of the Collocutors. 1668-70 M. CasauBon 
Credulity & Incred. 148 (T.) Licentius, one of the collocu- 
tors in that dialogue, 1827-59 Harr Guesses (ed. 5'444 He 
[Cicero] has nothing of the dialectic spirit. His collocutors 
do not wrestle with one another. 1873 F. Hatt Mod. Eng- 
lish 190 note, My collocutor very positively queried its ever 
having got into print. 

Collocutory (k/lgkivteri), 2. rare. [f. prec. : 
see -oRY.} Of the nature of dialogue. 

1997 Anti-Facobin No. 2 (1852) 10 We proceed to give our 
imitation, which is of the Amcebzan or Colonie kind. 

Collodio- (k15«-dio), combining form of Cot- 
LODION, as in collodio-chloride, etc. Collodio- 
type, a photograph obtained by the collodion 
process ; also, the process itself. 

1853 R. Hunt Adan. Photogr. 264 After coating the plate 
with collodio-iodide. ¢1865 J. WyLpe in C77e. Sc. 1. 159/2 
The collodio-albumen process, 1865 Reader No. 151. 578/3 
‘The collodio-chloride process of Mr. Simpson. 

Collodion (kflodian). Also collodium. 
[mod. f. Gr. xoAAwé-ns gluc-like (f. noAA@ glue) ; 
in the L. form collodium ‘a term of Paracelsus for 
some gluey substance’ (Mayne Z.xfos. Lex.).] 

A solution of gun-cotton in ether, forming a 
colourless gummy liquid, which dries rapidly in 
the air, owing to evaporation of the ether; used 
in photography for covering plates with a thin 
film, and in surgery for coating wounds, burns, 
etc. 

1851 F. S. ARCHER in Chemist 257, 1 find from numerous 
trials that Collodion .. is admirably adapted for photo- 
graphic purposes as a substitute for paper. 1859 Proc. A mer. 
Phil. Soc. VII. 15 Photographs of the moon .. taken ..on 
collodion. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1.35 An artificial 
covering of the flexible collodion is occasionally of. .use. 

b. attrib., as collodion process (in photography), 
collodion balloon. 

1859 Reeve Srittany 6 The wet collodion process. 1863- 
gz Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 1084 Collodion balloons may be 
made much lighter than those of gold-beater's skin, so that 
much smalier ones will rise in the air when filled with de- 
tonating gas. 1879 G. Prescott Sf. Telephone 11 The 
smnaller .. end of the tube is closed by means of a collodion 
membrane, 


Collo‘dioned, ///. a. 
COLLODIONIZED (see next). 


1870 “ng. Mech. 18 Mar. 661/1 The marks .. appear .. on 
the collodioned plate. 


[f. CoLLocareE 2, 


[f. prec. + -ED2.] = 


COLLODIONIZE. 


Collodionize (k/lddiansiz), v. [fas prec. + 
-12K.] ‘To treat or coat with collodion. {lence 
Collo‘dionized f//. a., Collo‘dionizing w0/. sé. 

1859 All ¥. Round No. 30. 79 Our trustiest friends .. 
stare us in the face from collodionised surfaces. ¢ 1865 J. 
Wycpe in Circ, Se, I. 164/1 Ordinary collodionised plates. 

Collofonia: see CoLoruony. 

Collogen: sec COLLAGEN. 

Collogue (kflavg), v. Also 7 colloague, 
cologue. [Of obscure origin: generally supposed 
to have arisen somehow out of F. collogue con- 
ference, communication, consultation (sce CoL- 
LOQUE) ; but sensc 5, which most literally answers 
to this, appears to be modern. Sense 4 was perh. 
influenced by colleague vb.] 

+1. fair. To speak fair, employ feigned flattery 
or blandishment ; to gloze; to deal flatteringly or 
deceitfully 2vz¢# any one, in order to cajole him or 
curry favour with him. Ods. 

1602 ?Beaumont Salmacis § Herm. Cij, To him she 
went, and so collogues that night With the best straines of 
pleasures sweet delight. 1611 CotcGr., Trainer sa parole.. 
to.. gloze, flatter, fawne on, collogue with. 1621 DBur- 
ton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 8 Illiterate scriblers, 
that..write..as parasites to flatter and collogue with some 
great man. 1660 H. More A/yst. God. 1x. xii. 486 ‘Thou 
colloguest aud flatterest with thy lips. 17:19 D’Urrey 
Pills (1872) V. 267 Rogues to fawn, collogue, and glose. 

+b. ref. To bring or get (oneself) by flattery. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, én Arm, xiv. 221/1 Flattery, thereby 
to have cologu’d themselves into further favour. ; 

+2. intr. To feign agreement or belief; to give 
a feigned assent. Ods. 

1604 Marston & Weaster Jalcontent v. ii, Why, look 
ye we must collogue sometimes, forswear sometimes. 1612 

. James Jesuet's Downf. 17 By reason of their sly dis- 
sembling, equivocation .. and doubling, they can collogue 
with anie course. 1649 Mitton £ckhon. xii. (1845) 435 He 
{James I.] never durst from that time doe otherwise then 
equivocat or collogue with the Pope and his adherents. 

+3. drans. To prevail upon or influence by 
blandishment, to coax. Ods. 

1676 Pol. Ballads (1860) 1, 193 When to give money he 
can't cologue ’em, He doth with scorn prorogue, prorogue 
‘em. a17oo in Mackay Songs Lond. 'Prentices 91 Cun- 
ning rookes, How rarely you collogue him! 1708 Kersey, 
Collogue, to decoy with fair words, to flatter or sooth up. 
1721 Baitey, Collogue, to flatter, coaks, or sooth up. 1755 
pen eon, Collogue, to wheedle, to flatter; to please with 

ind words. A low word. [His only sense.] 

4. znir. To have a private understanding wr?h ; 
to intrigue, collude, conspire. Now dia/. (app. so, 
even in Johnson’s time, as he does not recognize it). 

1646 Eart Monn. tr. Biondi’s Civ. Warres Eng. vi. ix. 
173 lo bring this to effect, it was necessary for him to col- 
logue with England. 1663 Flaged/um (1672) 47 They 
never ceased plotting and conspiring, now colloguing with 
this party, then with-that. 2 Woop Life (17721172 They 
collogued together, and work’d their Ends. 1726 D'Anvers 
Craftsu. ix. (ed. 3) 73 By colloguing with certain great 
bodies of men in order to defraud. 1861 Geo. Eviot Silas 
M. 138 And how long have you been so thick with Dunsey 
that you must collogue with him to embezzle my money? 
1879 Miss Jackson Stropsh. Word-bk., Collogue, to unite 
and plot together to the disadvantage of others. 1882 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Collogue, to league together for mis- 
chief; confederate; plot; be on intiinate terms with. 

5. To confer privately and confidentially; to 
confabulate. collog. or unrorous, 

1811 Scott Lef. in Lockhart Life ix, We shall meet and 
collogue upon it. 1857 Kincstey 770 ¥. Ago xxv, Mary, 
where are you? always colloguing with Jane. 1862 THack- 
ERAY PArlip v, They wagged their old heads sadly when 
they collogued in clubs. ' 

Collo‘gue, 54. Sc. and dia/, [see prec.] ‘A 
conversation in whispers or in secret; a private 
interview, a conference, confederacy’ (Jamieson 
Suppl. 1887). 

Colio‘guer. [f. Cot.ocve v. + -ER.] 
who collogues ; a glozer, flattcrer, intriguer. 

1631 Bratuwait Whimzies, Keeper 52 A frequent third 
day at a taking new play, will make this collector a col- 
loguer, 1677 Hotyokr Dict , Colloguer, adudator. 

Colloguing (kplowgin), vb/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb CoLLocuE, 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 109, | had bin so cousend 
by his colloging. 168: Ess. Peace & Truth Ch. 8 Super- 
stition is fitly called a colloguing with God. 1718 Motteux 
Quix. (1733) II]. 27 He that inveigled me from my House 
and Home with his Colloguing. 1880 Saé, Nez, No. 1204. 
199 There had already been secret colloguings with the 
chief Nonconformist leaders about the Burials Bill. 

Collo'guing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG2.] 
That collogues; flattering, fawning, intriguing. 

1620 Swetnam Arraigned (1880) 36 They are, coozening, 
cologuing, vngratefull, deceitfull. pet Be. Hatt Best 
Bargaine 5:9 Yor the breath of a colloguing impostor. 
1685 F. Spence House of Medici 329 When they persevere 
in their colloguing importunities. 1708 Mottevx Raéelais 
(1737) V. xi. 43 Any spokesman so sweet-mouth’d, whose 
fine colloguing ‘Tongue cou'd save ‘em. 

Hence Collo‘guingly az. 

1630 tr. Camden's fist. Elis. w. +1683) 434 Others who 
colloguingly gave their Voices for the Spaniard. 162 I. 
Wapswortu tr. Sandovals Cre. Wars Spain 41 The 
other writ colloguingly, taking all advantage to advance 
his Interest_in Court. 

Colloid (kgloid’, a. and sé. [f. Gr. xoddo- 
comb, form of «éAAq@ glne +-edys -form: see -G1n.] 


One 


A. adj. Of the nature or appearance of glue. 

lL. Path. Colloid swbstance, lissne, maller, corpus- 
cles, spheres; a homogeneous or slightly granular 
gelatinous substance into which the cells are 
changed in certain forms of degeneration of tissue 
(colloid degeneralion, melaniorphosis). 
cancer: a form of cancer in which colloid de- 
generation takes place. 

1847-9 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1X. 118/2 A form most distinct in 
.. colloid cancer and fibrous tuinours, 1870 ‘I’. Hotmes 
Syst. Surg, (ed. 2) 1, 576 A section of the tumour exhib: ted 
the simplest colloid structure. 1876 tr. Magner's Gen. 
Pathol, 329 Colloid metamorphosis consists in the trans- 
formation of tissues into a completely homogeneous, color- 
less or faint yellow, dull, translucent, sometimes fluid or soft, 
glue-like. substance. ; 

2. Chem. Applied by Graham, 1861, to describe 
a peculiar state of aggregation in which stb- 
stances exist; opposcd to crystalloid, Substances 
in the colloid state arc characterized by little or 
no tendency to diffuse through animal membranes 
or vegetable parchment, do not readily crystallizc, 
are inert in their chemical relations, but are highly 
changeable. So called because gelatin may be 


taken as the type of the class. 

1861 T. Granam in Pil, Trans. (1862) 184 note, Certain 
liquid colloid substances are capable of forming a jelly and 
yet still reniain liquefiable by heat and soluble in water. 
Such is gelatine itself. 1862 H. Spencer Frrs¢ Princ. u. 
xiii. (1875) § 101 Matter has two solid states, distinguished 
as crystalloid and colloid ; of which the first is due to union 
of the individual atoms or molecules, and the second to the 
union of groups of such individual atoms or molecules. 
1869 Mars. Somervitte Afolec. Sc. 1. iii. 110 Solutions of.. 
crystalloids pass freely through colloid substances, such as 
parchment..and membrane, into water, though they have 
no pores. . ‘ 

3. Afin. One of the forms in which minerals 
occur: see quot. 

eee Rutcey Study Rocks x. 152 This condition as inter- 
mediate between the crystallised and the colloid forms of 
silica. x Genie Geol. u. iu. ii. 62 Minerals..occur in 
four conditions, according to the circumstances under which 
they have been produced..1. Crystailine..2. Vitreous. .3. 
Colloid, as a jelly-like though stony substance, deposited 
front aqueous solution. The most ahundant mineral in 
nature which takes the colloid form is silica. .4. Amorphous, 

B. sé. 

1. Path, The colourless or yellowish transparent 
jelly-like substance formed in colloid degeneration ; 
also a similar substance found normally in the 
thyroid gland. 

1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV. 1116/2 But no example of 
colloid in it [thymus gland] has yet been detected. 1874 
Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. 126 Colloid is related to the 
alhuminates, and resembles mucin. 

2. Chem. (mostly #/.) A colloid body or sub- 
stance, as distinct from a crystalloid: see A. 2. 

186: T. Granam in Pail. Trans.(1862) 183 [see CoLtoipat 1). 
1869 Mrs. SomervIt_e Molec. Sc, 1. iii. 109 Substances such as 
salts, sugars, etc., are much more ¢liffusible than colloids or 
amorphous sticky bodies, such as gum, caramel, jellies. 1820 
Bastian Brain i. 5 It is known..that certain typical colloids 
niay, under some conditions, be converted into crystalloids. 

Colloidal (kfloidal), a. [f. prec. +-ar.] 

1. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a colloid ; in the condition constituting a colloid. 

1861 T. Granam in P’4i/, Trans. (1862) 183 It is proposed to 
designate substances ofthis class as colloids, and to speak of 
their peculiar form of aggregation as the colloidal condition 
ofmatter, Ibid. 184 The colloidal is, in fact, a dynamical 
state of matter ; the crystalloidal being the statical condi- 
tion, 1876 B. W. Ricuarnson in Gd. Ii ords 788 The muscle- 
forming food, called sometimes. . because it assumes in the 
organism the colloidal or jelly-like state, colloidal food. 

; AW = COLLOID a. 3. 

1864 H. Spescer Biol. 1. 16 The mineral forms of silicic 
acid. .are often found to have passed. .from the vitreous or 
colloidal into the crystalline condition. 1885 Geiir Geol. 
u. 11, Hl. 62 Chalcedony, doubtless originally colloidal silica. 

Tlence Colloida‘lity, the colloidal state. 

3861 T. Grawam in P4id. Trans. (1862) 221 Whether the 
basis of colloidality may not really be this composite cha- 
racter of the molecule. 

Collom.-, collon-: sec CoLom-, Co1ox-, 

Collon, obs. f. Cotumn. 
1591 Harincton Ord, Fur. vi. 
monds as may be guest. 

Collonado: see CoLoxnavo. 

Collop! (kg-lop’. Forms: 4-5 colope, col- 
hoppe, 4-6 coloppe, colloppe, (3 colepe, co- 
lype), 5-6 colop, 6 colup, collup, 6—* collap, 
collopp, 7 collope, 5- collop. [Derivation ob- 
scure. Thre has Sw. 4ol/ops ‘edulii genus, cou- 
fectum ex carnis fragmentis, tudite lignea probe 
contnsis et maceratis’; mod.Sw. salops slices of 
beef stewed ; Grimm has Ger. £/ops a dish made 
of beaten ( geklop/lem) meat, a steak, These seem 
to be the samc word, but the latter is commonly 
associated with Ger. &/opfen to beat. 

Connexion with the Romanic colfo, OF. colp, F. coup, is 
not very likely phonetically. Minsheu’s notion, that the first 
part is co/- coal, suits the early sense, and L. carbonella.| 

+1. An egg fried on bacon; fried ham and eggs. 

i Lancu. P. Pl. A. vu, 272, | haue no salt Bacon, Ne no 
Cokeneyes, bi Crist Colopus to maken [:. 7 colopis, -es, 
colhoppis; B. v1. 287 coloppes; C. 1x. 309 colhoppes]. 1393 


Ixxi, The collons dia- 


| 


Colloid | 


COLLOP. 


lid. C. xvi. 67 Aud ete meny soudry metes. .bacon and col- 
hoppes [z. 7. coloypes, colloppus, colopis; B. xi. 63 egges 
yfryed with grece]. 1530 Patscr. 207/1 Colloppe, meate, 
aufan lard. 

b. Afterwards called Collops and eggs, ‘col- 
lop’ being applied to the slice of bacon by itself. 

1542 Boorne Dyetary xvi. (1870) 273 Vacon is good for 
carters and plowinen .. but and yf they haue the stone 
. coloppes and egges is as holsome for them, as a talowe 
candell is good for a horse wouth. 1§86 CoGan //aven 
Wealth cxciii. (1636) 174 Collops and egges..is an usuall 
dish toward shrovetide. 1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd., 
(Percy Soc.) ros Ile cut thee out in collops and egges, in 
steakes, in sliste beefe, and frye the with the fyer. 1611 
Cotar., Des aufs a la riblette, egges and collops; or an 
Omelet or Pancake of egges and slices of hacon mingled, 
and fried together. 1681 W. Rouertson /’hraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 475 Collops and eggs, for dinter. 1877 WV. $4. Linc. 
Gloss., Collops and eggs, fried bacon and eggs. 

ec. Collop Monday, the day before Shiove Tuesday, 
on which tried bacon and eggs still form the appro- 
priate dish in many places. 

I De For Sour Gt. brit. \I1, 300 The Monday pre- 
ceding Fastens Even .. called every-where in the North 
ColNop Monday, from an immemorial Custom there of din- 
ing that Day on Eggs and Collops. 1805 R. ANDERSON 
Cumberld. Ball, Sally Gray, note, Vhe first Monday before 
Lent is..called Collop-Monday ; and the first Tuesday, 
Pancake Tuesday. 1865 IArthy Gloss., Collop Monday, egg 
and bacon feast day, the day before Shrove Tuesday. 

+d. See quot. Obs. 

1570 Levins Manip. 149/35 A collip, cremrum (Cremium, 
what remains dry in the pan after frying anything, render- 
ing of suet or the like( Du Cange'.] 

2. A slice of meat fried ( /r7xa) or broiled (car- 
bonella); 2 slice for frying or broiling. Still d7a/. 

c1440 Promp. Parzv. 88 Colloppe, /rixitura, in frigo, 
assa, carbonacium, carbonella, 1468 Medulla Gram, in 
Cath, Angl. 72 Frixa, acolop, or a pece off flesch. 1583 
Stanynurst /Enets 1. (Arb.) 24 Soom doe slise owt collops 
on spits yeet quirilye trembling. 1611 Cotcr., Griddeties, 
Collops. 1660 BLount Boscobel 35 His Majesty cut some of 
it [mutton] into Collops. .called for a Frying-pan and butter, 
and fry’d the collops Rimself, 1859 E. Waucn Lauc. Songs, 
*Come Whoam' (Lauc. Gloss.) Yhere’s some nice bacon 
collops o’th hob, An’ a quart o’ ale-posset i’ th’ oon. 

b. Without any reference to mode of cooking: 
A slice of meat. 

1§77-87 HouinsHeD Chron. II. 19/1 If a man, saie they, had 
eaten acollop of Adam his leg, he had eaten flesh. 164 
Depos. R. Maxwell in Rushw, //ist. Coll. wi. Bik T. 419 
At the Siege of Augber, they would not kill any English Beast 
and then eat it, but they cut Collops out of them being alive. 
1681 Cotvir Whigs Supplic. (1751) 32 Collope of live-horses 
hips. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. ii. 115 Cut your Plaice in 
six Collops. 1777 Brann Pof. A ntig. (1349) I. 62 Slices of 
this kind of meat [salted, dried, or hung] are to this day 
termed collops in the North, whereas they are called steaks 
when cut off from fresh or unsalted flesh. 1845 THACKERAY 
Crit. Rev. Wks, 1886 XXIII. 78, I have often. .cut off great 
collops of the smoking beeves. 1855 IV Aithy Gloss. s.v., ‘I'll 
cut you into collops’, a threat of chastisement to children. 
1888 Berks. Gloss., Collop, a rather thick slice of meat. 
[So in most northern dial. glossaries] 

Jig. 1795 G. WakeFiELD Kefply and Pt, Age of Reason 33 
Interlarded with nauseous collops of self-applause. 

ce. focally. Meat cut into small pieces. Scolch 
collops: ‘a savoury dish made of slic’d veal, bacon, 
forc’d meat and several other ingredients’ (Bailey 
1730-6); now, a steak with onions. J/incrd collops 

Sc.): minccd meat, mince. 

a 1648 Dicay Closet Open. (1677) 164 So that the collops 
be so short that they scarce hang together. /4z:/. (16691 
199 My Lord of Bristol's Scotch Collops are thus made. 
1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Honsekpr. (1778) 73 To warm up 
Scotch Collops. 1850 W. Irvine Goldsmith iv. 60 A tried 
steak..collops with onion sauce. 1863 77:es 6 Apr., The 
beefsteaks minced and stewed become ‘hot collops’, 

+3. /ransf. A piece of flesh. Ods. 

1562 J. Hevwoon /’row. §& Epigr. (1867 23 It is adeere colup 
That is cut out of th’owne flesh. a@ 1631 Dons Servi. xevi. 
IV. 255 That a Martyr..shd. send me..a Collop of his flesh 
wrapped up in a half-sheet of Paper. 1666 Third Advice to 
Painter 21 When the rude Bullet a large collop tore Out of 
that Buttock, never turned before. 

b. Used of offspring. 

¢ 3515 Cocke Lorell’s B.\Percy Soc.) 1t Tyburne collopes, 
and peny pryckers. 1569 J. Rocrrs Gl. Godly Loue Shaks. 
Soc. 1876) 186 In their children do the Parents liue tin a 
manner) after their death. For they dye not all togethers 
that leaue collops of their owne flesh aliue behinde them. 1§7% 
Campion f/ist. [rel. w. x. 134 Were they never so deare col- 
lopps of your owne flesh ana bloud. r6r1 Snaks. Hint. 7.1. 
ii. 137 To say this Boy were like me. . Most dear’st,my Collop. 

4. A thick fold of flesh on the body as evidence 
of a well-fed condition. Now Sc. and dal. 

1560 Biste (Genev.) Job xv. 27 He hathe covered his fac= 
with his fatnes, and hathe collopes in his fancke [1611 collops 
of faton his fankes]. 1601 Dest Path, Aleaven 172. 1607 
Torsete Four-f, Beasts (1673) 515 The collop neat to the 
neck [of a swine] ought to be broad and stiffe. a 1661 
Futter Worthies 1840) 1. 166 Fat folk (whose collops stick 
to their sides) are generally lazy, whilst leaner people are of 
more activity. 1709 Brit. .1pollo I1. No. 19. 3/2 We'll war- 
rant they ‘Il pull down your Collop. 1730 6 Baitey s v., 
He has lost a Collop, he 1s fallen away, he is grown lean. 

5. fig. A slice ; a piece cut off, a cantle. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676: 116 To make them restore 
back such a collop out of their gain. 1602 RowLanps 
Greene's Cony<atcher 9 These Batfowlers or Conicatcher. 
hauing lost a collop of their liuing. 1654 Gataker Des. 
A pol, 28 Had I been greedie of anie such fat collops, out of 
the Bishops or Deans Lands. 1703 Press in fa, [J ist. Soc. 
Wem, IX. 212 The collops cut out of my own and my son’s 
and daughter's concerns. 


COLLOP. 


b. Piece of business, piece of luck. dal, 

1876 Whitby Gloss., Collop,a portion. ‘It will be a costly 
collop to them’, an expensive undertaking. 1877 NV. W, 
Lincolush,. Gloss. sv, Here's a collop ! Maister Edward’s 
pull’d water-tub tap out, an’ Monday ’s wesh-day. 

+6. A clot of mucus from the nose or throat. 

1589 NasHe Pasguil & Warf. 20 One cause of Martinisme, 
is a collop that dropt out of Mydas nose, a desire of Gold. 
1611 CoTGR., Glagou, a dot, a collop of flegme spet out. 

7. Comb, collop-cake dial. \see quot.) ; collop- 
Monday (see tc.). 

1877 Holderness Gloss., Collop-kecaks, cakes made of two 
layers of paste, with bacon or ham between. 

|| Collop’. Avzglo-[rish. Also 7 colp, 9 collip. 
= Irish co/fa, ‘ A full-grown beast of the horse or 
cow kind. Six sheep are also called a colpa, as 
their grass is estimated as the same as that of a 
full-grown cow or horse’ (O'Donovan Suppl. to 
O’Reilly). Hence, as a standard of agricultural 
value, a cow's grass or pasture for a year, or its 
equivalent, reckoned in the case of good land as 
equivalent to an Irish acre. 

1672 Sir W. Petry Pol. Anat. Ired. \1691) 107 As to their 

. Plough-lands, Colps..etc., they are all at this day become 
unequal. 1835 T. BerminGuam Soc. State G!. Brit. & Irel. 
140 Formerly..in Ireland .. the grazing-land was regulated 
by so many head of cattle to each portion, called collips. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Codlop..a term for four or five 
sheep. 1880 Daily News 21 Dec. 5/4 Wherever grass grows 
there will a Kerry calf or ‘collop’ be found. 1882 Cor- 
respondent, The number of animals which an Irish acre of 
pasture can support is called a ‘sum’ or ‘collop’. 

Colloped (kglept), f/. a. [f. Connor 1+ -ED 2. 
Having collops or thick folds of fat or flesh. 

1840 7art’s Mag. VII. 597 A paunched and colloped over- 
seer of souls. 1858 Z:zes 30 Nov. 10/1 (Cattle Show) Mon- 
strosities of protuberant flesh and colloped folds of fat. 

Colloquacious, a. humorous nonce-wd. [f. L. 
collogut, after logzactous.] Given to colloquy. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV1.643 A numerous society of collo- 
quacious philosophers knocking their heads together. 

Colloque, sd. Ods. (exc. as Fr.) Also 5 colloke. 
[a. F. collogue ad. L. colloquium speaking together, 
conference. ] 


+1. A place for conversation (in a monastery). 

1482 Monk of Eveshanz (Arb.) 28 Brought of his bretheren 
into the colloke the which ys a place where they may speke 
to geder. 

+2. A colloquy, conference. Ods. 

1658 OsBorn Fas. / (1673)503 The Puritans. .did. .mediate 
another Colloque before the King. 1677 GaLe Cr. Gentiles 
11. 75 Amongst their Jewish Fables they asserted a Colloque 
of the Law with God before the Creation of the world. 
/bid. W. 453 Justin Martyr, in the beginning of his Colloque 
with Tryphon. 

|| 3. = CoLLoqvy 3. 

1846 J.S. Burn For. Prot. Refugees 52 They were united 
again to the old congregation by the interference of the 
Colloque in 1654. 1852 S. R. Maitcanp Eight Ess. 1091 
Approved in the Colloque, or in the Provincial Synod. 1885 
R. Harrison in Dict. Nat. Biog. 111. 114 The discipline of 
Calvin being observed under the direction of a consistory— 
a colloque and a synod. 

+ Colloque, v.' Ods. [a. F. collogue-r.] trans. 
= COLLOCATE. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xx. (E, E.T.S.) 72 [1] haue kept 
hym and well entreated and lyghtly and gretly coloqued 
aboue the moast grete of my lande. 

Colloque (kglowk), v.% [app. f. L. colloguz to 
speak with, converse; cf. modF. co//oguer to con- 
verse, and CoLLoqué sé, (Sometimes an error for 
CoLLoGUE.)] zz/7. To hold colloquy. 

[x648 HexHam Dutch Dict., Vleenwen, to Flatter, to 
Sooth, to Colloque.] 1850 Kincstey Alt. Locke vi, Col- 
loquing in Pagan picture galleries with shovel-hatted Philis- 
tines. 1885 Pal? fall G. 23 Feb. 3/1 Twenty yards away 
she was colloquing with a lady this time. 

Colloquial (kflowkwijal’, a. [6 L. colloged-um 
COLLOQUY +-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to colloquy ; conversational. 

1751 Jounson Rambler No. 101 ® 2 The colloquial wit 
has always his own radiance reflected on himself. 1839 De 
Qeincey Recoll, Lakes Wks. 1862 11. 232 His. .colloquial 
judgments upon doubtful actions of his neighbours. 1871 
R. Evus Catudlus x. 6 We fell on endless themes colloquial. 

2. spec. Of words, phrases, etc.: Belonging to 
common speech; characteristic of or proper to 
ordinary conversation, as distinguished from formal 
or elevated language. (The usual sense.) 

1752 Jouxson Rambler No. 208 ? 11 To refine our 
language to grainmatical purity, and to clear it from collo- 
quia] barbarisms. 1817 CoLeripce Bzog. Lit. 218 To usea 
colloquial phrase, such sentiments..do one’s heart good. 
1876 GREEN Short /fist. vii. 418 The abandonment of.. 
poetic diction for the colloquial language of real life. 

Colloquialism kjléwkwi,aliz’m). [see -1sM.] 

1. Colloquial quality or style, es. of language. 

1818 CoLeripGe Lit. Nem, (1836) 1. 237 Their language is 
..an actual transcript of the colloquialisin of the day, 1846 
Poe WW, £, /lewitt, Wks. 1864 11f. 117 [The] colloquialism 
without vulgarity, of its expression. 1879 FARRAR S#. Pand 
1. 343 Style. .sometimes condescending tothe humblest co!- 
loquialism. 

2. A form of speech or phrase proper to, or 
characteristic of, ordinary conversation; a collo- 
quial expression. 

1810 “ct. in Polwhele Trad. 4 Recol?. (1826) I1. 635 The 
frequent mixture in some translations of mere colloquialisms, 
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1855 THACKERAY Mewcomes xxx. 298 The slang and collo- 
quialisms with which we garnish..our conversation, 1881 
ROUTLEDGE Scvence xiil. 325 The electric shock became, in 
fact. .to use a colloquialism, all the rage. 

Colloquialist (kgléukwijalist). [see -1s7.] 

1. One who excels in conversation ; a (good) talker. 

1824 Dippin Libr. Com. 609 As a colloquialist.. Johnson 
has scarcely a rival. 1834 Zazt’s Mag. 1. 205 That their 
interviews were employed in the prosy manner suggested by 
the lovely colloquialist. 

2. One who uses colloquialisms. 

1821 New Afonthly Mag. 1. 553 All this, as the collo- 
quialists say, is very well for a joke. 

Colloquiality (kglo:kwijeliti). [f. Cozo- 
QUIAL +-Iry.] Colloquial quality or style ; cover, 
a colloquial expression. 

1846 Slackw. Mag. LX. 21 We must take care that we are 
not led .. into mean colloquialities. 1876 Maver J/rs. 
Browning's Lett. R. H. Horne 1. 6 Letters of this kind are 
the perfection of refined colloquiality. 

Collo‘quialize, v. vare. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
trans. To make colloquial. 

1846 WorcEsTER cites Chr. Observer. 

Colloquially (kgléu-kwi,ali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-Ly+.] Ina colloquial manner; in the language 
of ordinary conversation. 

179: Boswete Fohkuson 26 Oct. an. 1769, 1 found fault with 
Foote for indulging his talent of ridicule at the expence of 
his visitors, which 1 colloquially termed making fools of his 
company. 1845 Stoppart in Eucycd. Wetrop. (1847) 1.103/1 
In this sense the French colloquially use azx trousses. 1871 
Tytor Prix, Cult. 1. 339 Europeans who colloquially say 
the needle points to the north. 

b. In the tone of ordinary conversation (vu7e). 

1874 F. G. Lee AManuale Clericorum 113 Whilst the 
Psalms are not even said in monotone, but colloquially. 

Collo‘quialness. “re. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Colloquial quality. 

1877 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 33 Struck with the colloquial- 
ness of his diction. 

Colloquintida: see CoLoQquINTIDA. 

Colloquist (kglékwist). [f L. cologud-um 
CoLLogu-y +-1st.] One who takes part in a con- 
versation ; an interlocutor. 

1792 Froyp in Southey Life Bel/ (1844) 1. 441 Your col- 
loquist has a right to he heard sometimes. 1874 T. Harpy 
Madding Crowd iii, He..turned back to meet his colloquist’s 
eyes. 1881 Masson De Quincey 76 {He] had been made 
to figure as a colloquist in Wilson’s ‘ Noctes ’. 

|| Colloquium (kglowkwijom). [L. collogudum 
conversation: see COLLoQUY. ] 

+1. A conversation, dialogue, colloquy. Ods. 

1609 Bipce (Douay) II. Index, Canticle of Canticles is a 
sacred Colloguiéu:n, 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. xix. 215 
Their first books..Corderizs, and other like Colloquiums. 
1765 T. Hutcninson 77st. Coll. Mass. v. 468 They seldom 
used any short collogiums, but each spoke. .at large. 

2. Law. (See quot.) 

1684 Lutrretye Brief Kel, (1857) 1. 322 Doubtfull words.. 


* which are here applied to the king by innuendo’s, when 


there is no colloquium laid, or speech of the king before. 
1797-1809 Tomuns Law Dict., Colloguiuin, a colloguctudo. 
A talking together, or affirming of a thing, laid in declara- 
tions for words in actions of slander, etc. 

3. A meeting or assembly for discussion; a con- 
ference, council. (Not in ordinary Eng. use.) 

1844 Lp, BroucHam Srit. Const. iii. (1862) 42 The general 
council, called the Colloquium or Parliament since the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

Colloquize (kg lékwoaiz), v. [f. as prec. +-1ZE: 
cf. soltloguize.] intr. To engage in colloquy. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XIII. 541 Surveying the horrors of 
Tartarus, and colloquizing concerning them. 1832 SouTHEY 
Lett. (1856) IV. 279 You and I could colloquise to great ad- 
vantage. 1848 C. Bronté 3. Eyre xxii, No need for me to 
colloquise further. 

Colloquy (kg lékwi), sb. [ad. L. collogut-um 
speaking together, conversation, conference, f. co/- 
together + -/oguzum speaking, f. logzd to speak.] 

1. A talking together; a conversation, dialogue. 
Also, a written dialogue, as Lrasmus's Collogutcs. 

1581 Mutcaster Posztions xli. (1887) 238 All conferences, all 
both priuate and publike colloquies. 1660 BLome Faxat. 
ffist, ii. 16 Frantick men that boasted of visions, and collo- 
quies with God. 1755 Jortin Erase. 1, 296 The Colloquies 
of Erasmus. .well deserve to beread 1829 SouTHEY (fzf/e), 
Sir Thomas More: or Colloquies on the Progress and Pros- 
pects of Society. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uucle Yom’s C. xxii. 
222 The colloquy between Tom and Eva was interrupted 
by a hasty call from Miss Ophelia, 1885 Life Sir R. Chris- 
7zsoz I. 168 Our host in the course of our colloquy, said, etc. 

b. (without 4/.) Converse, dialogue. 

1817 Byron A/axfred 1. i, Shunning. .Allfurther colloquy. 
@ 1839 PraED Poems (1864) II. 36 When they chance to 
make In colloquy some small mistake, 1850 Grote Greece 
nu, Ixx. VI. 267 To invite the natives to amicable colloquy. 

+2. A meeting for conference. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & J. (1596) 263/2 Cluniake, where was 
. appointed a secret meeting or colloquie betweene the Pope 
and Lewis the French King. 1661 BramuaLt Yust Vind. 
ii. 22 Debated between the Catholick Bishops, and the 
schismatical Donatists at the Colloquie of Carthage. 1679 
Trial of White & Other Fesuits 12 They adjourned into 
several Clubs or Colloquies, or what you please to call them. 


3. £ccl. In the Reformed Genevan or Presbyte- 
rian Churches, a church court composed of the 


pastors and representative elders of the churches of | 


a district, with judicial and legislative functions 
over these churches ; = CLAssis, PRESBYTERY, 


COLLUCIANIST. 


a 1672 P. Nye Oath Suprent. (1683) 54 There are Synods, 
Consistories, Colloquies, and other Ecclesiastical Courts. 
1692 J. Quick Syxodicon xxxvii, In every Province the 
Churches shall be divided according to their numbers and 
conveniency of neighbour places into Colloquies or Classes. 
1846 J. S. Burn for. Prot. Refugees 45 Charges against 
the moralcharacter of this minister.. were entertained by 
the colloquy, which pronounced sentence in 1647. 1862 
Latuam in Ansted Channel Js/, 1. xv. (ed. 2) 367 The 
Curate of St. John’s parish died, and the colloquy appointed 
to the vacant benefice. 1889 A. H. Dryspace Hist. Presdyt. 
£ng. 1. 173 The Church Courts were the ‘Consistory’ and 
the ‘Colloquy’ or Presbytery meeting quarterly, and the 
Synod every two years in Jersey and Guernsey alternately. 
The Colloquies and Consistories were, as at Geneva, strict 
courts of morals, fitted in to the general civil jurisdiction. 

Hence Co-llogquy v. z¢r., to hold colloquy. 

1868 HawtHorne Amer. Note-bks. (1879) 11. 142 They 
colloquied at inuch length. 

Collor, obs. form of CHOLER, CoLouR. 

Collossy, by-form of CoLossus, q.v. 

Collotype (kg lotaip). [f. Gr. «dda glue + 
-TYPE.}] A thin plate or sheet of gelatine, the sen- 
sitized surface of which has been etched by the 
action of the actinic rays, so that it can be printed 
from ; also the print or impression, and the process. 
Hence collotype plate, process, printing, etc. 

1883 Harduick's Photogr. Chem. :ed. Taylor) 362 In Col- 
lotype printing the sensitized Gelatine is so changed by the 
action of Light that it takes the printers’ ink exactly in pro- 
portion to the actinic impression made. 1884 Afthenaum 
16 Feb. 220/1 Photo- Mechanical Printing Processes, dealing 
with the preparation of intaglio plates and collotypes. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 3/2 Its handsome appearance, its 
‘collotype’ illustrations. 1887 H. T. Woop ///ustr. Books 
60 Collotype lends itself admirably to the reproduction of 
artistic objects in low relief, such as coins, medals, etc. 
/éid. 58 At first it was usual to print collotypes on a paper 
with an enamelled surface. /éid. 59 Good collotypes show 
great delicacy. 

Hence Colloty:pic, a. 

1887 H. T. Woop //lustr, Books 59 Collotypic prints may 
be obtained in inore than a single colour. 77a. 53 A collo- ~ 
typic plate. 

+ Colloverthwart, s/. ora. Oés. Also cole:- 
[?f. CcLy 56.3 + OVERTHWART a. perverse ; cf. co//- 
hardy.) ? Foolishly perverse ; a perverse fool. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 101 b, And shall we 
beare with this colloverthwarte Osorius like a vice in a play, 
with a new founde chaungelyng, to make myngle mangle 
with the sacred worde of the Lord? /ézd. 190 b, Therfore 
this cavillyng coleoverthwart creepeth yet foreward. 

Collow (kglow, -6), v. Obs. exc. dial, Also § 
colwe(n, 5-6 colowe, (9 da/. collar). [Late ME. 
colwen perh. :—OE. *colgtan, {. *coltz coaly, f. col 
Coal (cf. Adlg¢an, ME. halwen to HaLtow, f. haliz 
holy) : see also CoLty vw. and a. With mod. dial, 
collar, cf. foller= follow.) trans. To make black 
or dirty with coal-dust or soot ; to blacken, smut, 
begrime. Hence Co‘llowed (ME. olled) Ppl. a., 
Collowing wb/. sb. 

c1310 A. Horu (Ritson) 1088 His kollede snoute. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Colwyd [Pyson colowde], car- 
bonatus. Ibid. Colwynge [P. colowynge], cardbouzzacio. 
1530 ParscR. 4890/1 Colowe thy face, charbonue ton visage. 
1605 SYLVESTER Du Bartas ui, iii. (1641) 156/1 Now scarr'd, 
and collow’d .. Cover’d with ashes. 1611 Cotar., Poisler, 
to collow, smut, smeere, bleach, begryme with the blacke 
side, or soot of askellet, etc. @ 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, 
Collar, to sully with soot or coal-dust. 1879 Miss JACKSON 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Coltow, to blacken with soot. . People 
black themselves with coal, but collow themselves with 
soot, 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Collow, or Colly,toblacken. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Collared, smeared with black dirt, soot. 

Collow (kp'lou, -5), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
dial, collar. [?f. prec. vb. : cf. CoLLy s6,] 

1. Soot; smut; grime of coal; coal-dust. 
CoLLy sé. 

1675 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 194 All his Collow and his 
Soot, His Dirt, and Sweat, and Stink to boot. Jézd. 228 
This foul Thief, all smutch with Collow. 1728 Woopwarp 
Fosstts (J.), Collow is the word by whicb they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. 1774 PENNanT Zours Scotl. 
(1790) IT. 49 Collow signifying the dirt of coal. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Collow:, soot, such as is com- 
monly seen on a firegrate, pots, or kettles. 1887 S. Chesh, 
Gloss., Collow, soot. Yur feece is all o’er collow. 

2. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Hacuwett, Co//ar, smut in wheat. Kent. 
Kent. Dial., Collar, smut in wheat. 

3. Collar-coal: see Coy sb.' 3; collar-bags = 2. 

a 1800 A. Younc Ann. Agric. XVI. 311 Collar bags, or 
smut [in Kent], 

Collpixie: sce COLT-PIXIE. 

Coll-prophet, var. of CoLE-PROPHET, Ofs. 

Collstaff, var. of CowL-sTaFP. 

+Collu'cent, 2. Oés. rare. [ad. L. collicent- 
em, pr. pple. of collacere, f. col- + licére to shine.] 
Alight or ablaze together. 

1650 tr. Caussin’s Ang. Peace 4 The flames of collucent 
cities. 1725 J. Revnol.ps View of Death Mem. (1735) 27 
The vehement contrition and collision of collucent salts. 

Collucianist (k/l'zflanist). [ad. late L. cod/z- 
cidnista, f. col- together with + Licrdn-ws pr.name.] 
A name given to certain Arians or Semi-arians, 
after Lucian of Antioch (martyred a.p, 312). 

1753 CuambBers Cycl, Suff., Collucianista. 1855 J. H. 
Newman Arians 4th Cent. 7. 

Collucion(e, obs. form of CoLLvsion. 
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+ Collu‘ctance. Ods. rave. [see -ANCE.} = next. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vy. xlv. Wks. IV. 374 Our eager 
appetites. . bring tbe soul by this colluctance into a kind of 
waking dream. 

+Collu:ctancy. O05. rare—'. [f. L. collucti- 
ri: see next and -ancy.} Colluctation. 

1664 Power Lx. Philos. 1. 6 The spirits. ,after a Colluc- 
tancy with the grosser Particles. f 

Colluctation (kplvktafon). arch. [a. OF. 
colluctacion, -lion, ad. L. colluctation-em, n. of 
action f. colluclart to contend together, f. co/- to- 
gether + /ucédri to wrestle, strive.} A wrestling or 
struggling together ; strife, conflict, opposition. 

1611 R. Botton State of True Happiness (1631) 115 Strug- 
ling and colluctation with bis owne corruptions. @ 1631 
ae Sern, i. 6 Colluctations between the flesh and the 
Spirit. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 85 Any collucta- 
tion with contrary principles. 18..Lams Charact. Draw, 
Writers, Marlowe 527 Faustus’s last scene..is indeed an 
agony and a fearful colluctation. . ; . 

b. fransf. in Physics, of particles in motion. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World (1732) 259 The Colluctation of 
Parts after the manner of Fermentation. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 161 Hot Springs, do not owe 
their Heat to any Colluctation or Effervescence of the 
Minerals in them. 1784G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 
IV. xlix. 348 A vibratory colluctation takes place. 

Collude (kflizd), v. [ad. L. colliid-cre to play 
with, act collusively, f. co/- + /idére to play.] 

1. ¢xty. ‘To act in secret concert wh, chiefly in 
order to trick or baffle some third person or party ; 
to play into one another’s hands; to conspire, 
plot, connive ; to play false ; to act in play merely. 

1525 Aderd. Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Bot quhar he hes colludit 
with vderis. 1537 /us¢. Chr. A/an H ij h, He attayned tne 
most part therof by..crafte, and specially by colludyng 
witb great kynges. 1678 Cupwortn /utel/, Syst. 770 
There ts no doubt to be made, but that Epicurus Col- 
luded in all this; himself not Believing a jot of it, nor any 
such Gods at all. @ 1734 NortH E-ras. ut. vii. § 36 (1740) 
529 Fhe French sought to weaken the King by colluding 
with his factious Enemies. 1820 Anu. Reg. Chrou., 352 
Bribes. .offered them to collude in the evasion. 1884 Sir C. 
E. Potrock in Law Rep. Q. B. Div. XI. 172 The defendant 
.. did not collude with the plaintiffs. 

+2. trans. To stir up or bring about by collu- 
sion. Obs. 

_a1797 H. Wacrote Jen. Geo, //, Ul. 68 This war had 
been colluded and abetted. 1834 Fraser's Mag. 1X. 76 To 
collude and actuate a large portion of the moral and physical 
materials of the nation to mischief. 

+3. To elude, evade by trickery. Ods, 

1642 T. Tavior God's Fudgent. 1. 1, xxi. 249 Compacting 
shall not infringe or collude the sacred Law. 1679 Putter 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 122 Ary loose sense fof oaths], that 
the taker by any evasion may collude the design of the law. 

Hence Collu'ding vé/. sb. and ff/. a. 

1611 Corcr., Colludant, colluding, dealing by cousin. 
1625 Br. Mountacu A ffello Czs. 43 lime-serving colluding 
with thestate. 1681 H. More in Géunvill’s Sadd. 1. Postcr. 
(1726) 24 Some colluding Knave suborned by the Witch. 

Collu‘der. One who colludes. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 242 Colluders your selves, as 
violent to this law of God..as the Pharises, 1646 R. Baituir 
Anabaptism (1647) 14 A colluder with both sides only for 
his own interests. 

+ Collu'gency. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. colliigére 
to mourn together (f. /Zgzre to mourn, lament) 
+-ENCcY.} Mourning together, mutual sorrow. 

a 1693 Urquuart Rabsela’s i, xiviii. 389 This ruthful and 
deplorable Collugency. 

olluin, var. of COLVIN Sc., boat. 

Collup, ubs. form of CoLLop. 

Collurium, obs. form of CoLLyRium. 

Collusion (k/lizzon). Forms: 4 collucione, 
5-6 colil)usyone, -owne, -ion, 6 col(l)ucion, 
-sioun, 6- collusion. fa. F. collusion, ad. L. 
colliision-em a playing together, or into each other’s 
hands, n. of action f. colladére (see COLLUDE). 
The lit. meaning ‘a playing together’ (in Blount 
Glossogr. 1656) is not instanced in Lat. or Eng.] 

1. genx. Secret agreement or understanding for 
purposes of trickery or fraud; underhand scheming 
or working with another ; deceit, fraud, trickery. 

¢ 1397 CHaucer Lack Stedf. 11 Yf he can by sume collu- 
cione [z. 7. “Usyene) Do his neyghtboure wronge. 1494 

Fasyan vil. 513 Without collusyon or fraude. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chrou, 11. ou Let us now leave the cloked collusion, that 
remayned in Fraunce, and returne to the open dissimulacion, 
whicb now appered in England. 1639 Futter //oly Warw. 
XV. (1840) 204 But for the collusion of the false Templars and 

Hospitallers with the infidels. Pics W, J. tr. Bruyu's Voy. 
Levant xii. 165 ‘I'wo persons .. who have..given us a Rela- 
tion each of them apart, too much different from one another 
to suspect them of any Collusion. 1846 Prescotr Ferd. 
4 /s. 1. vit. 328 A cross examination, which can best expose 
error or wilful collusion in the evidence. 

b. concr. with f/. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 116 Wee are blinded with the 
Collusions of woemen. 1690 BoyLe Chr. Virtuoso 1. 83 The 
subtil Cheats and Collusions of Impostors. 1829 SouTHEY 
All for Love w, A plain collusion ! a device Between the 
girl and youth 1 

2. spec. in Law. See quots. 1641 and 1809. 

[1292 Britton v. x. § 14 A ceo purra il estre respoundu par 
replicacioun, qe ceo fut par fraude et collusioun. J/arg. uote, 
ogee by collusion.} 1509-10 
§ 1 Suerties therof founden withoute fraude or collusion. 

1641 Termes de la Ley 65 Collusion is where an Action is 
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brought against another byhis own agreement, if the Plain- 
tife recover, then such recovery is called by Collusion. 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict., Coldusiou is a deceitful agreement or 
contract between two or more persons, for the one to bring 
an action against the other, to some evil purpose, as to 
defraud a third person of his right..It is a thing the law 
abhors. 1858 Lp. St, Leonarps //audy Bh. Prop. Law 
xii. 75 The petitioner must, .deny collusion. 

+3. A trick, or ambiguity, in words or reasoning. 

1581 J. Bert //adidon's Ausw. Osor. 235 The collusion, 
and fallax of thys reason, is in the insufficient nombring of 
partes. 1586A.Dayv Lug. Secretary \. (1625) 86 Prosono- 
wasia a pleasant kind of collusion in words..by changing. . 
or adding a letter or sillable. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 
519 The resurrection of the body :..neither the Greek nor 
Latin ever delivered this Article in those terins, but in these, 
the resurrection of the flesh; because there may be am- 
biguity in the one. . but there can be no collusion in the other. 

+Collu‘sioner. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb. + 
-ER 1] One who practtses collusion. 

1562 Lricu A rimorte (1597) 71 The first false messengers. 
The second liers...The fift collucioners, etc. 

Collusive (kplisiv), a. [f. L. colliis-us, pa. 
pple. of codliidére to COLLUDE + -IVE.] 

1. Characterized by, or of the nature of, collu- 
sion; fraudulently concerted or devised. 

1678 Marvet. Def F, [lowe Wks. 1875 IV. 225 Thin 
sophistry and collusive ambiguity. 1707 Lutrrei. Bricf 
Rel.\1857) VE. 244 Toprevent acollusive trade with Portnygal. 
1747 Carte Hist, Eng. 1.657 Count William. .made a collu- 
sive treaty with the enemy. 1880 A. H. Hutu Buckle Ih. 144 
He..would not have lent himself to any collusive trickery. 

2. Of persons; Given to collusion. 

1671 L. Appison IV, Barbary 177 (V.) The ministers of 
justice have no opportunity to be collusive. 

Collu'sively, av. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] Inacollu- 
sive manner; by fraudulent agreement, deceptively. 

1746 W. Tuomeson AX. NV. Advoc. (1757) 49 Both must act 
collnsively, like two knavish Lawyers for a mutual Benefit. 
1765-9 BLACKSTONE Cou, (R.), The land might have been 
aliened collusively without the consent of the superiour. 
1848 Macaucay //ist. Eug. H1. 85 ‘There can be no reason- 
able doubt that the dissenting judge was acting collusively. 

+ Collu'sory, z Oés. [ad. late L. colliiséri-us 
(in adv. collisérie) of or pertaining to a collisor : 
cf. Fr. collzsoire, and see -ory.}] Collusive. 

1706 tr. Dupin’s Eccl, Hist. 16th, 1. v.77 Suits which are 
Sincere, and not Collusory. 1755 MaGens /nsurauces UL. 
209 If it be through Design, or a collusory Understanding 
with any of the Proprietors. 

Hence + Collu‘sorily adv. = COLLUSIVELY. 

1645 in Somers Tracts I. 37 An extra judicial opinion col- 
lusortly given. 

+ Collustra‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. L. type *co/- 
lustralion-em, n. of action f. collustrare to brighten, 
f. col- + lustrare to purify, make bright.) “7. A 
shining together, conjoint illumination. 

1603 Hotranp Plutarch’s Mor. 1169 A certaine collustra- 
tion, and mutuall conjunction of lights, as torches which being 
set a burning together, do augment the light. 

b. fg. Collateral illustration. 

1864 Lewes Aristotle 20 When a writer's composition is 
good there is less need of illustration or (to use a favourite 
word with the Florentine Platonists) col/ustratiou. 


+Collu'tion. Oés. [ad. late L. colliiron-em, 
n, of action f. co//ucre to rinse, f. /ucre to wash.] 

1. A wash or rinse for the mouth; a lotion. 

1601 Hot..anp Pliny Il. 440 To make a collution to wash 
the teeth withall. @ 1657 Lovepav Lett. (1663) 206, I have 
taken a Vomit, a Purge, a Collution, a Dentifrice, etc, 
1684 tr. Bouet'’s Merc. Conipit. xviii. 651 Hippocrates .. 
injected it [vinegar] into the Womb in Collutions. 

2. ? = Cottuvies 1. In Phys. Dict. t637 (ap- 
pended to Tomlinson), explained as ‘filth, im- 
purity’. 

1657 Tomuinson Aeuon’s Disp, v. vii. 161* To roborate the 
mouth and deterge its collutions. 

+ Collu‘tulate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. L. collutu- 
fare to defile (Plautus) + -aTE 3.] To defile 

1623 in CocKERAM. 

Collu‘vial, ¢. rare. [f. Cottuvi-rs+-aL.J] Of 
or pertaining to a colluvies; sink-like. 

182zz Asp. MaGeE Charge 33 The colluvial nature of the 
Metropolis, which naturally collects adventurers of all 
professions. 

{ Colluvia‘rium. [alleged L. f.col/uziés,-um ; 
but now considered to be an erroneous reading in 
Vitruvius.} ‘A channel or opening in an aqueduct 
for cleartng away filth’ (Weale Dic/, Terms, 1849 . 

b. fig. (Cooper, Zhesaur, has ‘ Colluviarium, a 
sinke or gutter ’.] 

182z4 J. Gitcurist Etyn. /uterfr. 68 Instead of the Par- 
liament being that colluviarium of corruption, ete. 

|| Colluvies (kfli#-vi,7z). [L. colluciés (also col- 
luvio, -unt) lit.  offscourings, washings, swillings’, 
f. collu-ére to wash thoroughly, rinse.} 

1. Chiefly A/d. A collection or gathering of filth 
or foul inatter; spec. foul discharge from an 
ulcer. : 

165 Biccs .Vew Disp. 73 The aforesaid Colluvies of the 
remaining humours. 17101. Futter Phar. Extentp. 277 
They..stuffup the Lungs with a greater Colluvies of Recre- 
ments, 31811 in Hooper Afed, Dict, 1881in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. Conflux (of waters, etc.). 

1665-6 Phil, Traus. 1. 305 He pretends that all Rivers 
proceed from a Colluvies or Rendevous of Rain-waters. 
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universal deluge have applied to the fluid mass into which 
- the strata of the antediluvian earth were dissolved. 

3. fig. Medley, rabble, hotchpotch, (So in L.) 

1647 Jur. Tavior Lib. Proph. Ep. Ded. 11 A colluvies cf 
ITeresies. 1671 S. Crarne Siry. Satuts & Sinuers ed. 4) 
I. 45 A colluvies of most filthy lecherous people. 1678 Cun- 
wortn Jnfedd, Syst. 1. iv. 460 Uannibal. having a mixt 
colluvies of all nations under him. 1730 Pore Let. to Gay 
11 Sept., From the midst of the Colluvies and sink of huinan 
greatness at We -—r. 

Colly kei’, sé.' Obs.exc. dial. [prob. f, Cou.y 
a., or a dial. form of CoLLow sb., assimilated to 
the adj.] 

1. Soot ; smut. 

1708-15 Kersey, Co//y, the Black that sticks on the outside 
ofa Pot, or Kettle. Co//y, to dawb with Colly, to smut, 
1825 Brition Beauties Wiltsh. Gloss., Colley, the soot from 
akettle. 1880 Antriut § Down Gloss., Colley, smuts. 

2. Vhe Blackbird. da/. (In this sense prob. the 
adj. used subst. : cf. the Sc. name ‘ the Islackie’.] 

¢ 1805 A. Younc dun. Agric. XXX. 314 (Somerset, Colley, 
a blackbird, 1888 Erwortuy H% Somerset Word-bk., 
Colly, the blackbird. /6id., MU ater-colly, the water ouzel. 

3. Contb., as colly-brand, -coal, -slick (see quots.). 

a 1825 Vorsy boc. £. Anglia, Collar-coal, black smut 
from the chimney or bars. We distinctly pronounce it thus. 
1840 SrurpeNS Suppl, Colly-coal, this spelling is nearer to 
the pronunciation than cod/ar, in Forby. 1880 HH’. Cormw. 
Gloss., Colley-brauds, summer lightning. 1880 £. Corui. 
Gloss., Collybraud, smut in corn. 1881 Letcestersh. Gloss., 
Colly.stick, a stick used for lighting a pipe, etc., one end 
being thrust into the fire. 

Co'lly, 54.4 [dim., related to ON. holla cow 
( properly without horns’, a hind, a girl; see CoLu 
v2} (See quet.) 

1719 D’UrFev Pills V. 11 Sawney shall ne’er be my Colly, 
my Cow. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Codly, aterm of endear- 
ment for a cow. 

Colly, var. of CoLLiz, sheep-dog. 

+Colly, 2. Ods. or dial, [The same word 
as 16th c. colie Coaty ; the vowel here remaining 
short, as in the original quantity of OE. co/, *coliz, 
and in the verb co/low, colly; while in the forin 
coaly it is assimilated to Coa, of which the o was 
lengthened by position in ME.} Dirtied with coal- 
dust or soot; grimy; coal-black. 

[1565-1594 Colte: see Coary.] 

1609 C. Butter Fem. 3/0. (1634) 122 The great Titmouse 
(which, of his colly head and breast, some call a Colemouse). 
1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 49 Vulcan .. 
Lymping into the trough, to scour his face And colly fists. 
1793 Compl. Farmer (ed. 4)s. v., Colley Sheep, such sheep 
as have black faces and legs. 1804 Dunxcuma Herefordsh. 
Gloss., Colly, black; from coal. 1880 Mrs. H. Woop 
Fohuuy Ludlow Ser, 1. (1889 290 The girl, who seemed to 
be cleaning up..for her face and arms were all ‘colly’. 

Colly (kgli), v1 arch. and dial. (App. a 
parallel form to CoLLow v., going back with tt to 
an OE, *colgtan, whence ME. co/wen, and *co/e2, 
*colien, the latter becoming at length co/ly. Cf. 
bellows, *belly.} trans, To blacken with coal-dust 


or soot ; to begrime. 

1sgo [see CottieD]. 1601 B. Jonson Poefastex iv. v, Nor 
thou hast not collied thy Face enough, stinkard. a@ 1655 
Vines Lora’s Supp. (1677) 345 A child that will colly himselt 
with the cole that’s black and dead. 1791 Cowrer Ody’ss, 
xvi. 34 An old hag Collied with chimney-smutch. 1861 
Geo. Euior Sylas 3/, xiv, ‘ Not..to let him stay i’ the coal- 
hole more nor a minute}; but it was enough to colly him 
all over’. 1870 Lettice Lisle 304 ‘What for are ye gallying 
o’ me’? says the pot to the kettle. 1879 in Shovpsh. Word- 
bh, 1882 IV. Worcestersh. Gloss., Colley, to blacken. 

b. fig. To blacken in character; to darken. 

1604 SHaxs. Ofh, u. iii. 206 Passion hauing my best 
iudgement collied [Qg. coold] <Assaies to leade the, way. 
1615 Curry-c. for Cox-c. i. 67 That King, whom Iabal 
collyeth with his sinister and causlesse doubts. 

*.?To make black with blows; or perhaps a 
distinct word, vartant of CotL v.2 to beat, thrash. 

1601 CorNwaALtyes ss. 11. xl. (1631) 172 Collied on the 
backe with scoffes and reproaches. 


+Corlly, v.2 Ovs. Also coley, coly. [a. OF. 
coleter, coloier, collicr to turn the neck, f. co/, cou 
neck: ef. manier to handle.} fx/r. To move or 
turn the neck; to tum the head from side to side ; 


said of birds. 

61430 Piler. Lyf Manhode ut. \xxxiv. (1869) 106 While 
the brid goth coleyinge [co//iauz], hider and thider turnynge 
the nekke. 1486 B&. St. Albans Avjb, Yowre hawke 
colyeth and not beckyth. 1610 Guitum Heraldry m, xx. 
(1660) 223. 1678 Puiturs, Collieth. 1715 in KERSEY Sv. 
Colly. Hence in Baitey. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. Dict. 
(Morell) 1, She collieth [of a hawk}, as nsuzd, 

Colly, v.3 By-form of Cott v. to hug. 

[Perhaps only the s.w. infinitive =cod/-eu ; but ef. Cutty.) 

ar600 Robin Consc. 218 in Hazl. £. ?. P. IE. 241 To 
colly and kis, my pleasvre it is, for all yovr new learning. 

+ Co‘llybist. Ods. Also colli-. [ad. L. collybisia, 
ad. Gr, «odAduvBiorns money-changer, f. «éAAvBos 
sma]l coin, change: see -1st. Cf. CoL.ipy.} A 
money-changer, money-dealer, usurer; miser. 

c1380 Wreur Last Age Ch. (1840) Bch Ie whiche 
may wel be clepid collibiste. ¢ 1450 JWirour Saluactoun 
1746 Ffor thai ware fals vsuriers and collibistes of the 

arisen. 1598 Br. Hat Sa?. iv. v 107 Unless some base 
Hekieetoneepiny Collybist Scatters his refuse scraps on whom 
he list. 1615 — Conteimp/. NV. T. ww. xxv, Beams of indigna- 
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+ Colly-clogger. Ods. [? = Co.iy grimy + 
CLOGGER one that clogs or cumbers; perhaps it 
ought to be read as two words coaly clogger.] 

1537 1. Wytiey fo Cromwell in Froude'’s //ist. Eng. (1858) 
IIT. 240, zofe, The priests.. have disdained me ever since I 
made a play against the Pope’s councillors, Error Colly 
clogger of conscience, and Incredulity. 

Collyer, collygate, etc.: see CoLLt-. 

Collyflower, obs. f. CAULIFLOWER. 

Collygener, obs. f. CoLLEGIANER. 

+Collyre. O¢s. rave. Also collire. fa. F. 
collyre, OF. collire (12th c., ad. L. colljrium, 
-irtum, |] =COLLYRIUM 1, 

1§6z Buttern Bk. Siniples 59b, Good to bee put in Col- 
lires for sore iyen, 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 11. 1xxxix. 270 Col- 
lyres, and medicines prepared to quicken tbe sight. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Collyr, Collyry. 

Collyria, pl. of CoLtyRium., 

+ Colly-rial, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f.L. collpri-am 
+-AL.] Of the nature of a collyrium. 

1607 Torsett Four, Beasts (1673) 217 Two [drams] of 
hares dung confected with collyrial water. 

Collyridian (kpliri-dian), sd. and a. [ad. med. 
L. collyridian-us, £. collprida =collyris = Gr. kodAv- 
pis, -i3a (Vulgate and LXX) cake, dim. of «oAAvpa 
roll of coarse bread.] 

A. sb. A member of a sect of heretics in the 4th 
and sth c. who worshipped the Virgin Mary, to 
whom their women are said to have offered cakes 
as ‘ Queen of Heaven’ (cf. Jer. vii. 1S). 

1565 CaLFHiLe A xsw. ALartiall (1846) 377 A sect of heretics 
called Collyridians, which did offer to the Virgin Mary. 
1667 Poote Dial, Prot. & Pupist (1735) 146 The Fathers 
charged the Collyridians with Idolatry, for worsbipping of 
the Virgin Mary. 1880 Litttepate Plafn Reas. xxiv. 69. 
1882-3 Scuarr Encycl, Relig, Knowl, 11. 1423. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to this sect. 

1827 G. S. Faser Sacr. Cal. Proph. (1844) 1. 101 Colly- 
ridian Heretics, who..had begun to worship the dead in 
the person of the Virgin Mary. 1833 — Recafit. Apostasy 
15 The idolatrously blasphemous Collyridian Heresy. 

+Collyrie. O¢s. Forms: 4-6 colirie, 4-7 
collerie, -ye, ?5 colorye, 6-7 collyrie, collirie, 
7 colery, collyry, colliry. [ad. L. colljri-um, 
OF. colire, Pr. collir’, Sp. collirio: see below. 
The Anglo-Fr. was possibly col/?*rié, colle'rié, like 
vlorie, etc.] 

1, =CoLLyYniuat 1. 

1382 Wycuir Rev. iii. 18 Anoynte thin izen with colirie 
{z.7. coluryo, 1388 a collerie]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. |xx. 
636 Pepper is good to be mingled with eye medicines or 
Collyries. 1631 R. H. Arvaigzum. Whole Creature ii. 15 
The Collyrie and Eye-salve of his Spirit. 1643 J. STEER 
tr. Fabricius’ Exp. Chirurg. xiii. 52 Drop into the eyes 
this following Colery. 1684 tr. Bovet's Merc. Compit.\. 7 
We laid on a Collyry to dry up the weeping moisture. 

2. =CoLLyRiumM 2. 

1616 Surrt. & Markn. Country Farm 137 To put 
within the sheath. .a Collirie of Honey boyled with Salt. 

Collyrite (kplirait). Afz. [mod. f. Gr. rodav- 
prov eye-salve, also ‘Samian earth’, a kind of fine 
clay: see -ITE.] A hydrous silicate of alumina, ‘a 
clay-like mineral, white, with a glimmering lustre, 
greasy feel, and adhering to the tongue’ (Dana). 

1826 Emmons J/jn. 214 Collyrite or Kollyrite. 1868 
Dasa A/in. 420 Collyrite.. At Hove, near Brighton, Eng; 
land, in fissures in the upper chalk. 

| Collyrium (kfliridm). Also 5 colerium, 
5-7 collirium, 7 collurium. /7. collyria 
(kgliria) ; also 7-8 collyriums. [L. collyrium 
(in med.L. col /)zrtam, a, Gr. koAdbpioy poultice, 
eye-Salve, dim. of «oAAvpa roll of coarse bread.] 

1. A topical remedy for disorders of the eyes; 
an eye-salve or eye-wash, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. xxix. (1495) 140 Colerium 
is a pryncypall medycyne for the eye. /da2. xvi. Ixviil. 575 
Colliria ben oynementes that helpe the eyen. 1862 ‘I'URNER 
Terbal . 67 a, The medicines of the eyes called collyria. 
161z WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 215 Collyriums or 
lotions for the infirmities of the eyes. 1757 Brookein Pil. 
Trans. LY. 82 Caustics behind the ears, and vitriolic col- 
lyriums, cured her. 1854 Bapnam Halteust, 66 Tragascean 
salt was used .. as collyrium for the eyes of horses. 

Jig. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AL. (1684) III. 258 Take Christs 
Collyrium and Eye-salve to anoint your eyes. 1660 FULLER 
Mlixt Contempl, (1841) 171 Poverty may prove a good col- 
lyrium, or eye-salve..to make a true discovery of those 
things we knew not before. 1847 Emerson Nefr. Alen, 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 284 Great men are thus a collyrium to clear 
our eyes from egotism. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxxiv. 377 
His tomes. . were collyrium to the spirit’s eyes. Here 

2. A solid medicinc made up in a cylindrical 
form to be introduccd into any of the openings of 
the body, as the anus, nostril, ctc. ; a suppository. 

1748 tr. Vegetius Renatus Distemp. llorses 164 You shall 
put into it a Collyrium or Dosil inade of Honey and meal 
of bitter Vetches, 1874tr. lax Buren'’s Dis. Genit. Org.87 
Astringent collyria are useless. 

3. loosely. Any application for the eycs, as the 
koh'l used by eastern women: cf. ALCOHOL. 

1624 DB. Jonson /ortunate sles, 1 will hut touch your 
temples, The corners of your eyes, and tinct the tip..o' 
your nose, with this collyrium. 1883 Mrs. ArmyTace in 
Fortn. Kev, 1 Sept. 344 Egyptian beauties .. beightening 
their charins with collyrium. 


Collys’e, obs. f. CuLLIs. 
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+ Colman’s bird, Odés. 
bird. The Teal Duck. 

1387 Trevisa /Higden (Rolls) I. 371 Seynt Colman his 
briddes..beep i-cleped cercelles and comep homeliche to 
manis honde [ed. 1527 xxxv. 36 Colmans byrdes]. 

Colmar (kglma1). [Name ofa town in Alsace.] 

1. A variety of pear. 

1741 Compl, Fam. Piece 1. iii. 352. . 

2. [perhaps of different origin.] A kind of fan, 
fashionable in Qucen Anne’s time. 

1727 Porg, &c. Art Sinking 94 The bride .. with an air 
divine her Colmar ply'd, 1729 Art of Politicks 10 Toupet, 
and Tompion..Colmar Hereafter will be called by some 
plain man A Wig, a Watch..a Fan. 

Colmase, obs. f. CoaLMousE. 


+Colmenier. Oés. [As the name appears also 
to have the variant ¢o/-wc-zeer ‘entice me near’, 
Dr. Prior has suggested that co/mezter stands for 
cull-me-near; cf. Cull me to you as a name of the 


Also St. Colman’'s 


Heart’s-ease (Gerard 703 and 855°.] Old name of , 


the Sweet William or a variety of it. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. vii. 155 Sweete William or Col- 
menier. .is also somwhat like to the cloaue Gillofers. /4id. 
u. vil. 157 There is a kind of this herbe (sweete Williams] 
which is common in the countrey gardens, and they call it 
Colmeniers. /é¢d. 1. viii. 157 (Floure Constantinople) 
Many [flowers] clustering togither after the manner of Tol- 
me-neers, or sweete Williams. 

Colmey (kelmi). 07th. dial. Also coalmie, 
colemie,colmie,colmy, and in various dial. forms: 
see quots. Colwzouzs (quot. 1654) is prob. due to 
confusion with coa/mouse. [Perh. the same word as 
cole, colmy, CULMY ‘sooty, grimy’; but the early 
variants are difficult toexplain.] The Coa.-FIsH. 

1654 Biaeu Adlas, Scotia, Orcadum Descr. 138 Piscium 
variorum, precipue silurorum minimorum majorum et 
maximorum (vulgo Sellaks, Kuythes, Colmouses) captura 
felix. 1808 Jamieson, Colesie, Coalmie, the Coal-fish. 
[1887 Supp. gives also Colmoth, colemoth, colmouth, colin, 
comb, and of the young fish comamiv, colminte.) 1863 
Coucn Brit. Fishes 111. 84. 

Colmie, -my, obs. forms of CuLmy a. sooty. 

Colmose, -mouse, obs. ff. CoALMoUSE. 

+Colmow. Oés. A kind of sea-gull. 

¢147§ Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 761 Hee alcedo, a colmow. 

{Perh. an error for *co/mew, or repr. an OE *colméz for 
*colm#w, as a comp. of wz#zw, ‘alcedo vel alcion’, ‘larus’, 
a sea-mew or gull. It may mean coal. or dlack-gull ; but 
cf. CALMEWE, prob. the same word, and the forms given in 
note to CoAL-MoUuSE.] 

+Colne. O¢s. rare. [Cf. cazna in Du Cange 
as var. of calnza, cazema thatched hut, shed covered 
with reeds or straw.] (See quots.) 

1538 Evvot Dict., ScirJea,a dung pot or colne made with 
roddes or rushes. 1552 Hutoet, Colne or francke for 
fowles, Vinarium, Colne made of roddes or wyckers, 
Scirpea. [cf. ibid. Francke, cowle, or place wherin any 
thing is fedde to be fatte.] 

+ Colo‘be!, Oés. rare. [ad. late L. colob-cznz] 
= COLOBIUM, 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Colete, a Coat with half sleeves, 
coming but to the knees, used by the Ancients, and changed 
afterwards into the Dalmazica. 


Colobin (kplébin). Zool. [a. F. colodin f. mod. 
L. generic name Co/ob-zs (rarely adapted as colobe’, 
ad. Gr. xoAoBes docked, curtailed.] A monkey of 
the African genus Colobus, distinguished by the 
absence or rudimentary development of the thumb. 


1840 tr. Cuvier’s Anim, Kingd. 57 The black Colobin.. 
Ursine Colobin. White-thighed Colobin. 


!| Colobium (koléubivm). [late L., a. Gr. xoAd- 
Biov, f. wodoB-ds curtailed.] A half-sleeved or 
sleeveless tunic or robe, such as was worn by the 
clergy of the early church, by the monks, and by 
kings at the ceremony of coronation. In later 
Eccles. use replaced by the DaLMaTIc, 

1603 Ceremonies at Coronat. Fas. [ (1685) 8 Then the 
Colobium or Dalmatica is put on him. 1661 Acc. Earé 
Sandwich in Mrs. Palliser Lace xxv. (1869) 290 The Colo- 
bium Sindonis of fine lawn laced with fine Flanders lace. 
1846 FairHoLt Costume 50 The dalmatic .. took the place 


of the primitive colobium. 1876 PLancut Cycl. Costume 1. 
422, 

|| Coloboma (kplobéuma’). Path. [mod. L., a. 
Gr, xoAdBapa the part removed in mutilation, f. 
«odoBes curtailed.] A malformation or mutilation 
of an organ; sfec. a defect in the iris of the eye, 
due to imperfect closure of the choroidal fissure. 

1843 tr. % AWiiller’s Elem. Phys. 11. 1631 The Coloboma 
seems to arise from the imperfect development of the 
iris in the situation of the fissure of the choroid. 1875 H. 
Watton Drs. Eye 724 Coloboma is the rarest of congenital 
malformations. 1879 P, SMitH Glaxcoma 178 The portions 
of these membranes occupying the pupil and the coloboma. 


{Colocasia (kplokazid,-sia). Bor. [L. colo- 
casia, a. Gr. KoAoKagia prop. the rhizome or ‘ root’ 
of the Egyptian water-lily (Veleembzuem speciosum), 
whence extended to the whole plant.} 

A genus of plants of the Arum family, natives of 
the East inde and largely cultivated in warm 
climates for the sake of their leaves and tuberous 
root-stocks, used as articles of food. 


1829 Ler tr. /62 Batuta’s Trav. 170 We next came to 
Dadkannan..In this are found. .the cocoanut and colocassia. 


| 


COLOGNE. 


{| Colocolo, -la (kplokou'ld, -1a). Native name 
for the wild cat of South America (42/¢x colocolo . 

1880 Libr, Univ. Knowl. 1V. 14% Colocolo, a large cat, 
native to the north part of South America. 

Colocynth (kpldsinp. Also 6 colocinthis, 
7 colocynthis. [ad. L. colocyn/his (formerly also 
in Eng. use, with pl. -zdes, and variant -2da), a. 
Gr. xodoxuv6is (Dioscorides). In med.L. the Gr. «v 
was commonly represented by gzz, hence the forms 
CoLoQuINT, -IDA, q. v. 

The Bitter-apple ( Cztraiees Colocyithis),a widely- 
cultivated plant of the Gourd family, the fruit of 
which is about the size of an orange, and contains 
a light spongy and extremely bitter pulp, furnishing 
the well-known purgative drug. Also the fruit of 
this plant, and the drug prepared from it. 

a. in Latin forms. 

1565 J. Hatt Hést. E-xfost. 49 By a little meale, the 
bitternesse of colocinthis was cured in the potage pot. 
1509 Biste (Douay) 2 Avzgs iv. 39 He found as it were a 
wilde vine, and gathered of it the colocynthides of the field 
[Vulg. colocynthidas agri}. 1676 Grew Anat. Plants 240 
The great Cathartick power of Colocynthis, 1681 tr. 
Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Voc., Colocynthida, or cologuin- 
tida, a bitter purging gourd or apple. 

B. colocynth. 

a 1667 Jer. Tavtor Supfl. Course Sernt. (1678) 93 Abuse 
your Flocks, and feed them with Colocynths and Hemlocke. 
1751 CuamBers Cycl, s.v. Cologuintida, Vroches made of 
colocynth are called trochesof alhandal. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 469 Colocynth is rarely, if ever, used alone, 
but is given in combination... with milder purgatives, to 
increase their activity. ¢ 1878 Oxf. Bible I/elps 215 The 
colocynth .. grows wild in profusion about Gilgal. It is 
supposed also to be the vine of Sodom. | 

b. atirzb., as colocynth-pill, -pith, -pulp, ete. 

1811 A. T, Toomson Loud, Disp. (1818) 704 Compound 
Colocynth Pills, Take..colocynth pulp, four parts. 

Hence Colocy’nthein, a resin-like substance 
formed on boiling colocynthin with sulphuric acid. 
Colocy’nthite = CoLocYNTHIN. Colocy ‘nthitin 
(see quot. ). 

1863-7z Warts Dict. Chem. s.v. Colocynthin, Colocynthin 
boiled with acids is resolved, according to Walz, into sugar 
..and colocynthein. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Colocynthein. 
1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 709 Colocynthite is 
contained in the fruit of the cucumis colocynthis. 1863-72 
Watts Dict. Chem. s.v.Colocynthitin, |\Wben]} the alcoholic 
extract of bitter apple.. is treated with water, colocyn- 
thitin remains undissolved. .It is soluble in ether. 

Colocynthin (kplési-npin). Chem. [see -1N.] 
The bitter principle of colocynth, resembling a semi- 
transparent resin, and readily soluble in alcohol. 

1830 Lixptey Was. Syst. Bot. 193. 1840 Henry lev, 
Chent. 11, 333 It contains the bitterness of the colocynth, 
and appears..to be a particular principle, for which he 
proposes the name of colocyntine. 1876 BartHoLtow J/aé. 
ATed. (1879) 481 Colocynthine is a very powerful cathartic. 

Co-lo‘garithm. A/a/h. [Co-4.] (See quot.) 

188x Wentwortu Algebra xix. 266 The remainder 
obtained by subtracting the logarithm of a number from 10 
is called the cologarithm of the numler, or arithmetical 
complement of the logarithm of the number. 

Cologne (koldun). Also 4- coloyne, 4-6 coleyn, 
(3 collongne), 5-6 coleyne, 6 colleyne, -ayne, 6- 
7 collen, cullin, -en, 7-§ colen, collin, 8 cologn, 
(g coulogne}. [In F. Cologne, Ger. Adin, MG. 
Colen, Du. Avczlen:—L. Colonia Agrippina, the 
ancient Roman name.] Name of a German city 
on the Rhine, famous in the Middle Ages on ac- 
count of the shrinc of the Wise Men of the East, 
commonly called the Three Kings of Cologne: 
used a//77b. to designate things obtained from the 
city or district, esp. in early names of weapons, as 
Cologne brand, sword: also thread, etc. 

1310 Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden Soc.) 191 
Into Coloyne. ¢1400 Three Kings Cologne (E. E.T. 5S.) 2 
Pree holy and worshipfull kyngis of Coleyn. 1436 Zeée/ in 
Wright Pol, Songs 11. 171 Coleyne threde, fustiane, and 
canvase. 1483 dct1 Rich. [2/, c. 10§ 1 Calle sylk or Coleyn 
silk throwen or wrought. 1548 Hatt C/ror. (1809) 555 Long 
speres called Colleyne Clowystes. c1ss0 Otterburn 200 in 
Child Exg. & Sc. Ballads v1. (1889) 298/1 They swapped 
together... Wyth swordes of fynecollayne. ¢ 1592 Faus/ns iu 
Thoms P27. Rom, (1858) III. 265 Of divers sorts, French 
wine, Cullen wine, Crabashir wine. @ 1650 d7th. & Aung of 
Cornwall 167 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 68 Collen brand Ile 
haue in my hand, and a Millaine knife fast by ine knee. 
1673 Rav Journ. Low C. 73 The three kings of Collen. 
1805 Scott Last Aléustr. yi. vii, Dickon wore a Cologne 
blade. 

b. Cologne earth (umber, brown), a brown 
pigment obtained or prepared from lignite, origin- 
ally from a bed near Cologne; Cologne yellow, 
a pigment consisting of a mixture of chromate and 
sulphate of lead with sulphate of lime. 

1658 W. Sanverson Graphice 53 Terra lemnia, or Cullius 
earth. /6id. 5s Colens-earth. /6éd, 57 Terra-Colen is easie 
to work. 1703 Art's Lmprov. 1. 39 Grind Collins-Earth 
very fine. 1809 Sowerby Eluctdation of Colours 40 Verra 
Sienna, uinber and Coulognes carth are cheaper. 1835 G. 
Fre.p Chromatogr. 160 Cologn-Earth, incorrectly called 
Cullen's earth. 1885 Axcycl. Brit. XIX, 88 Real Vandyke 
Brown. .allied to which are Cologne and Cassel Earth. 

ec. Cologne water = EAU DE COLOGNE, a per- 
fumed spirit, manufactured at Cologne since 1709 ; 
in U.S. often called simply Cologne. 


COLOLITE. 


1841-4 Emerson /'ss. Ser. ut. iv. r20 Steeped in Cologne- 
water, and perfumed. 1863 B. ‘Vavior //. (durstou 1. 265 
Teacups, bowls, and even a cologne bottle. 1875 Howertts 
Foregone Coucé, ix. 150 She brought her water and cologne. 

Cologue, obs. f. CoLuocrur, 

Coloiero, obs. f. CALoYER. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Coloveros, a sort of Grecian Monks. 

Colok, obs. f. CoLLock. 

Cololite (ke léleit). Geol. [f. Gr. x6ror Coton 1 
+Aidos a stone: see -LITE.] An_ intestine-like 
mass or impression found in the oolitic rocks of 
Solenhofen, and regarded as worm-easts, or as the 
petrified intestines of fishes with their contents. 

1837 W. Bucktanb Geol. I, 200 To these remarkable fossils 
he [Agassiz] has given the name of cololites. 1844 G. A 
MANTELL Jedals of Creation 11.657. 1860 OWEN Jadront, 

The Cololites of the lithographic limestone are most 
probably the castings of worms. y 

Colomb, colompne, obs. ff. CoLumy. 
+Colombe. O¢s. [a. OF. colombe 10th c. in 
Littré) :—L. columb-a.] A dove. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/2 A colombe or dowue.. 
which openlye was seen fleynge within the chirche. 

Colombier, colombine, etc.: see Cotum-. 
Colombo, obs. f. CaLumBa, a drug. 

1804 Ved. Jrul. X11. 295 The infus. gentian comp. was 
ordered in lieu of the colombo. 

Colometry (kolpmétri). [ad. Gr. cwdoperpia 
measurement of verses, f. e@Aov COLON 2 + -perpia 
measurement.] In Gr. /’rosody, the measurement of 
verses by cola; hence in /’e/eogr. the division of 
MS. texts by cola, or corresponding lengths. 

1882-3 J. R. Harris in Schaff Encycl, Relig, Kuowl. 1. 
2246 To form a colometry similar to stichometry. [Cf 
Coton %.} 

Colon! ,kowlgn). (a. L. colon, a. Gr. Kédov 
food, meat, the colon. ‘The form «@Aoy found in 
MSS. is metrically incorrect (¢.g. Aristoph. Eq. 
455) and arose from eontusion with «@Aov a limb 
or member (Lidd. and Sc.). Cf. F. colon.) 

l. Anal. The greater portion of the large intes- 
tine, extending from the caecum to the rectum. It 
ascends by the right kidney (77h? Jambar or ascend- 
ing colon), passes below the liver to the spleen 
(transverse colon), and descends to the left kidney 
(left lumbar or descending colon), whence it extends 
(as the stg¢ortd flexure, or left iliac colow) to the 
commencement of the rectum. ‘Formerly, Aopz- 
larly, the belly or guts; Zo feed or satisfy colon: 
to appease hunger. 

1398 Trevis, Barth. De P. R. v. xiii, (1495) 158 The 
thyrde grete gutte highte Colon .. is joyned fast to the 
nether openynge of all the body. 1541 R. CorLano Guy- 
don's Quest. Chirurg., The fyrste hyght Esac, the seconde 
Colon, 1622 MassincEr & Dexxrer Virgin Martyr iu. iii, 
Mine eyes .. curse my feet for not ambling up and down 
to feed Colon. 163: Hevwoop Afaid of the West x. iv. 
Wks. 1874 II. 393 What trick have you to satisfie Colon? 
1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 8 Our Champions .. Colon 
cramm’d with an accustoni'd vacuity. 1670 Pai. Traus. V. 
2097 One Colon or Colick gut. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 
306 A calculus, weighing several ounces, found in the colon 
of a horse. 1842 E. Witson zluat. Vade Al, 516. 1872 
Hoxtey Phys. vi. 150. 

b. £xtom. The second (usually wider) portion 
of the intestine of an insect. 

1836-9 G. Newrort in odd Excycl. Anat. 11.971/2s.v. /n- 
sect, It [the stomach] then is continued backwards as a long 
ilium and terminates in a muscular banded colon without a 
distinct rectum. 1877 Huxrey Anat. fu, Anim. 409. 
1838 Rotteston & JACKSON 139. 

Colon? kowlgn). [a. L. colon, a. Gr. Kirov 
limb, member or clause of sentence, portion of 
strophe.] 

1. In Gr. Rhetoric and Prosody, a member or 
section of a sentence or rhythmical period; hence 
in Lalxography, a clause or group of clauses 
written as a line, or taken as a standard of measure 
in ancient MSS. or texts. p/ur. cola. 

1589 {see 2]. 1832 W. Branes Caxton 126 The Greek 
grammarians .. called a complete sentence a period, a limb 
was a colon, and a clanse acomma. 1883 J. R. Harris in 
Amer, Jrut, Phitol, WV. 151 From Suidas we find that when 
the azixos forms a complete clause it is known as a colon. 
/bid. 152 The methods employed in breaking up the text of 
Demosthenes into cola and periods. /éd., Colon-writing is 
sometimes accompanied by colometry. 

Jig. 21658 CLEVELAND Poems, Against Sleep 19 Sleep ! 
the Days Colon, many Hours of Bliss Lost in a wide 
Parenthesis. 

2. A punctuation-mark consisting of two dots 
placed one above the other [:] usually indicating 
a discontinuity of grammatical constmetion greater 
than that marked by the semicolon, brit less than 
that marked by the period. A/ur. colons. 

Its best defined use is to separate clauses which are gram- 
matically independent and discontinuous, but between 
which there is an apposition or similar relation of sense. 
Thus it may introduce an antithetic statement, an illustra- 
tion, extract, etc. But ‘its use is not very exactly fixed ; 
it was used before punctuation was refined, to mark almost 
any sense less than a period’ (J.)._ It is also employed to 
divide prose into metrical periods for chanting. 

1589 PuTTenHam Eng. Poesie u. iv. [v.] tArb.) 88 The 


auncient reformers of language, invented, three manner of | 


pauses..The second they called colon, not a peece but as it 
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were a member for his larger length, because it occupied 
twise as much time as the comma. 1616 BuLLoKar, Colon, 
A marke of a sentence not fully ended which is made with 
two prickes. 1684 [I]. Mort #!swer 60 This plainly is not 
perfect sense .. untess you take away the Colon. 1748 J. 
Mason Elocut, 24 A Conima Stops the Voice while we may 
privately tell one, a Semi Colon two; a Colon three: and 
a Period four. 1751 Cuampers Cycl. s.v., Others say, a 
colon is to be used when the sense ts perfect, but the sen- 
tence not concluded. 1824 L. Murray Ang. Gram. ted. 5) 
1. 403 ‘he Colon is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are separated 
by a semicolon. 1882 W. Braprs Caxton 125 [Caxton] em- 
ployed three points, the comina, the colon, and the period 
or full point. 

Co'lon 3, xare. Also 7 colone. [a. I. colon 
:-L. coldn-us, f. colére to till.) A husbandman. 

1606 G. Wlooncocke] tr. ///st. Jastine Gg 5 a, His father 
was a Colone or tenant to the famous Senat Aurelius. 
1621 Burton Anat. Aled. Democr. to Rdr. (1676) 22/2 To 
see..a country colone toil and moil. 1808 J. Bariow 
Columb. 1. 737 Yo aid the colon’s as the carrier's toil, ‘lo 
drive the coulter and to fat the soil. 

+ Colon 4, Obs. [ad. F. colonne: cf. Cotton, 
CoLonneE] = CoLUMN (of mercury), 

1765 Spry Barometer in Phil. Trans. LV. 84 Yhe small 
bowl at the top .. renders it far less liable to break by the 
mercury’s ascent, the bowl giving it an immediate expanse 
from the colon. 

Colonate (koldwne't). (ad. late L. coloudi-us 
the condition of a rustic, f. coldnus ; cf. F. colonat.] 
In the later Nom. Empire, the condition of a 
peasant or serf who conld not be bought or sold, 
but who was inseparably bound to the soil, 

Colonder: see CoLiANDER, 

Colonel (ka-inél}, sb. Forms: a, 6 coronelle, 
corronel, 6-7 coronel.}, 7 -all, corronell; £. 
6-7 colonell, 6-8 collonell, (7 colenel), 7-8 
collonel, 6- colonel. [In 16th c. coroze/, a. F. 
corounel also coronel, couronnel, and later colonnel, 
ad. It. colouzello, colouel/io chief commander of a 
regiment, f. colorna Column: cf. colornello, co- 
fow(i ella ‘a little columne or piller’ in Florio; 
also /a compagnia colonuella, Fr. la compagnie 
colouelle, or simply Za colonelle, the first company 
of a regiment of infantry. ‘The eolonel was so 
called, because leading the little column or com- 
pany at the head of the regiment’ (Skeat). The 
early Fr. coromel (whence also Sp. corvoze/) was due 
to the dissimilation of /-/, common in Romanic, 
though popular etymology associated it with 
corona, couronne crown. It is still dialectal (see 
Littré’, but was supplanted in literary nse, late 
in 16th c., by the more etymological coloxne/; 
and under this influence and that of translations 
of Italian military treatises colonc/ also appeared 
in Eng. ¢1580. The two forms were tsed in- 
differently by Barret, Holland, Decker, and others ; 
corowel was the prevailing form till 1630, bnt 
disappeared in writing ¢1650. Of 89 quots. 
examined before this date, &6 have corone/, 33 
colonel, \hus distributed: up to 1590 coronel/ 21, 
colonel 13 1591-1630 corv- 31, col- 223 1631-30 
cor- 4, cole 10; 1631- cor-o. In 17th e. colonell 
was trisyllabic, and was often accented (i1 verse) 
on the last syllable. But by 1669 it began to be 
reduced in pronunciation to two syllables, col/’se/ 
according to Jones /ract, Phouography, 1701, 
ko'Inél), as recorded by Dr. Johnson 1755-73, 
and repeated without remark by Todd 1818; in 
Farquhar’s Stx Harry WWeldair (1701) it appears 
familiarly abbreviated to co//. But app. the 
earlier corowe/ had never died out‘of poptiar use; 
Dr. A. J. Ellis Zag, Pronunc. 1074/2 eites Dyche 
1710 for (kv'ronel), Buchanan 1766 for (kg-inil), 
Sheridan 1780 for (kp1nel) the pronunciation now 
established, though apparently not yet universal 
in 1816. Cf, the following examples : 


1548 T. Fisner in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. 1. [1]. 296 Certen 
of the worthiest Almaynes at the desire of their coronell.. 
reentred thesame, 1583 I’. Stocker Cru. Warres Lowe C. 
1, 82 b, 16 ensignes of Alinavnes, whose Colonel was the 
Count of Guerstein. 1598 Barret Theor. WWarres 250 
Colonell or Coronel, a French word, is the commander of a 
regiment of certaine companies of souldiers, called with the 
Spaniards Aaestre del Campo. 1603 Knoutes Hist. Turks 
(1638) 111 The Colenels, Captains, and other martial men. 
1624 Fretcurr Aude a iWVefe xu. ii, Prithee Coronel, How do 
thy companies fill now? 1632 CHapman & Suirtey Bad/ 1, 
Enter the Coronell. 1647 R. Staryiton Zurenal 283 The 
great court favorite, Parts, sells The major’s place and colo- 
nel’s. 1656 Cowrey Daziders w. 549 “Yill Uz and Jathan 
their stout Colonels fed. 1710 col’nels} fell. 1691 New Disc. 
Old Iutreague xv. 4 For equal Falshood, equa! Fate befell, 
‘This duh'd a Knight, and that a Collonel. 1701 Fargunar 
Str HH. Wildair ii. 4 Ay, the Coll. has made his Fortune 
with a witness, /éfd. 1. ti. 15 I'm a pretty Gentleman. 
Coll., where's your wife? 1713 Swirt Cadenus & V., Manya 
shaft, Pointed at col’nels, lords, and heaux. 1816 C. James 
Aftl. Diet. (ed. 4) 116 Both the English and Scotch, but 
particularly the latter, pronounce the word Coronel, ard 
so do the Irish. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand A/aster vu. 177 If a 
tyrannic low-bred Colonel Would be a martinet infernal. 
1835 J. Neat Bro. Jonathan U1. 14 Our cawnel.] 


COLONER. 


1. ‘The superior officer of a regiment, whether of 
infantry or cavalry, Ile ranks above the Lieulenand 
Colonel, on whom, in the British army (exeept in 
the Artillery and Engineers), the command of the 
regiment gencrally devolves, and below the general 
officer, who is attached to no one regiment. The 
title is often honorary, and conferred upon dis 
tinguished officers or prinecs of royal blood, 

1548 83 {see above}. 1598 Barret Facor, Warres i. i. 
116 In be tine of..[lenrie the eight. those were intituled 
Colouels, or as some will, Coronels, which the Spantardes 
do call Waesters de Campo. 1608 Cart. Smitu (title), A 
true relation of such occurrences .. as lath hapned in Vir- 
ginia .. written by Captain Smith, Coronel! of the said 
Collony. 1€32 Massincun Aland of Honour w.i, Desert 
may make a serjeant to a colonel. 745 Observ. conc. Navy 
44 Colonels of Regiments of Foot had an annual Income 
never less than twelve hundred Pounds. 1814 WeLLinctox 
in Gurw. Disp. XU. 46 Vhe regiment to be comniunded by 
a Colonel and each of the Battalions by a Lieutenant Colo- 
nel or Major. 1844 Il. II. Wirson rit. Jndia U1. 77 
Colonel Smith applied for a reinforcement. 1881 J. Grani 
Cameronians 1.1. 5 Sir Piers .. had been appointed .. full 
colonel of the old regiment. = , 

b. Used to render various ancient military titles, 
as xtAlapyos, frtbuenus, magister equilum, cte. 

1885 Mardle Factions 1. x. 211 Vhe grande Coronelle thai 
had charge ouer ten thousande. 1598 Gresewey Jacitus® 
clun.\. X. (1622) 19 C. Cetronius, Colonel of the first legion. 
1600 Ho.tanp Livy iy. xviii, 151 The Coronell of the Caval- 
lerie [wagister eqguitum), with his cornets of horse. 1623 
BINGHAM A cuoplion 126 Next day he sent for the Coronels 
and Captaines of the Armie, 1685 Daxter Jaraphr. N. 7. 
Acts xxiv. 22 When I have spoke with Colonel Lysias of the 
Tumults, I will judge the cause. 

2. Angling. A kind of artificial salmon-fly. 

1867 F. Francis Augling x, (1880) 342 here are two uni- 
forms which the Colonel rejoices in. 

3. altrié. and in Comé., as coloncl-commandant : 
+ colonel-ensign, the colours of a colonel or his 
regiment, also the bearer ofthese colours ; colonel- 
general, an officcr plaecd at the head of all the 


troops of one army. 

1577-87 Ilotinsnep Scot. Chron. (1806) Il. 255 A gentle- 
man which bare the said inonsieur de la Chapelle his *coronell 
ensigne. 1670 Cotton Esfernon un. v. 228 Lieutenants, 
Ensigns, Colonel-Ensigns [1587 Fremtxc Contn. llolinshed 
III. 1993 2 Piero Strozzi, coronelle of three ensigns of 
Italians], 1595 Mavnarve Drake's Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 6 
Sir Thomas Baskerville, our *coronell-generall was of theyr 
counsayle. 1628 R. Marknam (f7/le, Description of. .Sir 
John Burgh, Colonel] Generall of his Majesties Armie. 1701 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3700/3 Colonel-General of the Swiss. 1827 
Soutuey //ist. Penius. War 11. 204 The colonel-com 
mandant of the French, 1884 Buscu in //arfer's Mag. 
May 855/2 Ile..was..made colonel-general, with the rank 
of field-marshal. 

Colonel, zv. [f. prec. sb.) ¢auzs. To make a 
colonel of, style ‘Colonel’; z/. to play the 
colonel (see COLONELLING:. 

1687 R. L’Estrance Brief Hist. Ties 1. 81 The Wit- 
nesses... were All-to-he Colonell’d, Doctor’d, Captain’d, and 
Squir'd, for the Credit of the Story. 

Colonelcy (kaunélsi. [f. Coroner, after 
leulenancy, cte.: see -cY.] The post, rank, or 
commission of colonel. 

1797 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) Il. 446 Your good 
anes tells me you are in great hopes of the L.ieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 1864 Lowetn Ffreside Trav. 68 He..mighi 
not accept a colonelcy of filibusters, 1876 Green Short 
Hist. ix. 689 The colonelcy of the Royal Life Guards. 


Colone'lling, v/. sb. [from assumed vb. to 
CoLoNneL: see -1NG1.] A Hludibrastic expression 
for: Acting or playing the colonel; in later times, 
sometimes taken humorously as ‘trying to raise a 
regiment, beating about for soldiers’. 

In /fudiéras, probably traceable to that early stage of 
the Civil War when it was carried on with little general 
plan, and the doings of Colonel This and Colonel That 
(notably Colonel Cromwell) were conspicuous,—being in- 
dependent manifestations of warlike energy, not parts of « 
strategic whole. (Edith Thompson.) 

1663 Butcrer //ud. 1. i. 14 Then did Sir Knight abandon 
dwelling, And out he rode a Colonelling. 1691 SovTHERNE 
Sir A, Love 1.i, l robb'd my keeper... ind under thy dis. 
cretion, came a Collonelling after him here into France. 
21748 Swirt Songs § Ball. (1807: 106 No subject fit to iry 
your wit When you went colonelling. 1836 Grex. P. Tnomr- 
son Exverc. (1842) IV. 72 A man is not to go out ‘colonel- 
ling’..in search of remote wrongs and dubious grievances. 
1853 Stocqurter il. Encyel., Colonelling, beating about 
for soldiers. A familiar phrase. 1859 F. Mautosev Ae/. 
Father Prout 480 A truce to war! a long release From 
‘colonelling !' 1881 Stevenson I Tre. /uerisgue 89. 

Colonelship ‘kp-aneélfip’ . arch. Yor forms sce 
CotoyeL. [f. Co1noneL + -sHir.] = COLONELCY. 
Also, the personality of a colonel: ef. lordshrp. 

1591 Garrarp Arf Warre 151 The rest of the ensigne 
bearers under his collonnelship. 1598 Fiorio, Coloucllat‘e, 
a coronell-ship, the office of a coronell. 16a5 Masstncrr 
New Way mu. ti, Spite of his aac de and his colonelship. 
1629 Sherfogenbosh 23 The Coronelship .. is given vnto 
Count Maurits. @ 1745 Swirt :J.), Colonelship was coming 
fast upon him. 1862 Cartyte Ared&. Gf. 1x. 1, For all his 
gravity and Colonelship, it would appear the old spirit of 
frolic has not quitted him. 

+Co‘loner. és. [f. F. colon or L. colin ns + 


-Elt.] = COLoNnIst. 
1600 ITouvann tr, Arey un. iv. 90 That multitude .. with. 
drew from the Romanes the allegeance of the Coloners and 


COLONIAL. 


inhabitants there. 1610 — Camden's Brit. 1. 138 Part of it 

. they made over to coloners and new inhabitants. 

+Coloness. [Either short for co/oselcess, or an 
error for it. Cf. F. colonelle female colonel or 
colonel’s wife.] A female colonel. 

1667 Lond. Gaz. No. 194/3 The Wife of Colonel Motta .. 
commanded as a Coloness amongst the Women. 

Colonette, obs. f. COLONNETTE. 

Colonial (k/lé--nial), a. ‘sd.) 
COLONY + -AL: so in mod.Fr.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or relating to a colony, or 
(sfec.) the British colonies ; in American history, 
of or belonging to the thirteen British colonies 
which became the United States, cr to the time 
while they were still colonies, 

{1755-73 not in Jounson.] 1796 Burke Regic. Peace iv. 
Wks. IX. 92 Inall our Colonial Councils. 1846 M:Cuttocu 
Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) I1. 13 Coffee, indigo, spices, and 
other foreign and colonial articles. 1858 Loner. Phantom 
Skip i, In Mather’s Magnalia Christi Of the old colonial 
time. 1875 Jevons Joey (1878) 121 In foreign and colonial 
mints. 1876 Humpureys Coén-Coll. Alan. xxiii. 308 The 
colonial was a form of provincial government which pre- 
vailed in the Augustan age. 1884 Standard 28 Feb.5/1 In 
defiance of the expressed wishes of the Colonial Office. 

2. Biol. Forming a colony (see CoLony 8). 

1885 H. N. Mosetey in 7éses 16 Jan. 5/5 Colonial animals 
were animals consisting in an aggregation of individuals of 
the same species. Another term often used .. was .. com- 
pound animals. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anint Life 
725 he colonial Anthozoa, 

. 5b 

1. An inhabitant of a colony; = CoLonist 1 b. 

1865 Fraser's Mag. Oct. 433 The colonials are as sensitive 
to home criticisms as the Yankees. 1885 FrouDe Oceana 
xviii, The rising generation of colonials, 

2. Often used ellipt.,e.g. for colonial bishop, colonial 
product, etc., the sb, being supplied by the context. 

1886 Daily News 13 Dec. 2/6 Best skins. .sell readily, while 
the finer colonials have-receded slightly. 

Colonialism (kfléwnializ’m). [f. prec. + -1sM.] 

1. The practice or manner of things colonial. 
1864 Exiz. Murray £. Normaz 1. 48, 1 daresay she will 
be a nice motherly person, and untainted by colonialism. 
1883 American V1. 46 The narrow trammels of colonialism. 

b. A practice or idiom peculiar to or charac- 
teristic ofa colony. (Cf. provincialism.) 

1887 Mrs. D. Daty Digging § Squatting 239 To use a 
colonialism, ‘ the place was going ahead’. 

2. The colonial system or principle. 

1886 Dicey Eng. Case agst. Home Rule (ed. 2) 273 English 
Colonialism works well enough. 1889 Standard 20 May 
3/1 There are three competing influences at work in South 
Africa. -Colonialism, Republicanism, and Imperialism. 

Colonialist. ~are—'. [f. as prec. +-1sT.] An 
adherent of a colonial system. 

1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 34/2 Not continuing to conduct 
themselves like submissive colonialists. 

Colonialize (kplownialsiz), wv. 
COLONIAL + -1ZE.] ¢vans. To make colonial. 

1864 Exiz. Murray £. Norman 1. 190 If you remain here, 
in a few years you will be colonialized. 

Colonially (kflaniali, avv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY2.]_ Ina colonial manner; in relation to the 
colonies. 

1843 Zait's Mag. X. 599 Mr. Hood..looks. .rather coloni- 
ally at certain subjects. 1843 Béackw. Afag. LIV. 647 The 
quantity of yarn. .exported colonially. _ ; 

Colonialness, vare—}. Colonial quality. 

1886 Lond. O. Rev. Oct. 189 The dreariness of Manitoba 
or the unpleasant colonialness of Australia. 

Coloniarch (kflowniask). xonce-wed. [f. L. 
coloni-a colony + -archa = Gr. -apxns: cf. patri- 
arch.|_ A ruler or founder of a colony. 

1808 J. Bartow Codumb. wv. 517 That great coloniarch 
[Raleigh] Must yield the palm. 

Coloniate, 54. Roman Hist. [f. L. colénia+ 
-ATE: cf. senate.] The body constituting a Koman 
colony. Also a/¢7zb, or as adj. 

1866 J. B. Rose Virgil 1 We find..the new coloniate ex- 
claiming—‘out Old Colonist!’ /ééd¢., The Praetorian system, 
in which the coloniate system merged. ; 

+ Colo‘nical, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. L. colonic-us 
pertaining to husbandmen (f. colé-21s COLON 3) + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to husbandmen or tillage. 

a1641 SpELMAN Feuds & Tenures xxv. (R.), Colonical 
services were those which were done by the Ceorls and 
Socmen (that is husbandmen) to their lords. 

Colonist (ky lénist). [f. CoLonizE: see -Ist.] 

1. a. One who colonizes or settles in a new 
country ; one who takcs part in founding a colony ; 
a member of a colonizing expedition. b. An in- 
habitant of a colony. 

1701 J. Locan in Pa, fZist. Soc. Ment. 1X. 68 If good 
colonists were brought intothem, 1774 Burkr Amer. Tax, 
Wks. 1852 III. 179 When..you revived the scheme of taxa- 
tion, and thereby filled the minds of the colonists with new 
jealousy. 1816 Soutney Poet's Pilger. iv. 41 To convey 
The adventurous colonist beyond the seas. 1856 Froupr 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 243 Ihe Roman military colonists 
remained Roman alike on the Rhine and on the Euphrates. 
1876 Green Short (fist. viii. 490 Among the English 
colonists of North America. j ’ 

2. dransf. An animal or plant which has quite 


established itself in a place where it is not indi- 
genous. 


[f. L. colénia 


nonce-wa.  [f. 


634. 


1878 Hooker Stud. Flora Pref. 7 To the doubtfully in- 
digenous species I have added Watson’s opinion as to whether 
they are ‘colonists’ or ‘denizens’. did. xlii. 213 Chrysan- 
themum segetum., .cultivated fields; a colonist. Watson. 

Colonitis (kplénaitis). Jed. [Uretymologi- 
cally f. Coton]+-171s; the proper etymological 
form is Cotitis.] Inflammation of the colon. 

1834 Goop Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 240 Dr. Ballinghall has 
distinguished it by the name of Colonitis. 1846 G. Dav tr. 
Simon's Anim. Chem, II. 391 In gastritis, colonitis. 

Colonizable (kgl6nsizibl’, a. [f. CoLonize 

+-ABLE.] Capable of being colonized. 

1864 W. Taytor in dx. Rev. I1. 203 By the occupation 
of .. colonizable territory. 1883 G. ALLEN Colin Clout’s 
Garden xxxvii, 211 To every part of the colonizable world. 

Colonization kg:lonaizéi-jan). [f. CoLonize + 
-ATION,] The action of colonizing or fact of being 
colonized ; establishment of a colony or colonies. 

1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1852 II]. 113 Our growth 
by colonization, and by conquest. 1849 Grote Greece 1. 
xxii, (ed. 2) III. 465 The stream of Grecian colonisation to 
the westward. .begins from the r1th Olympiad. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato ied, 2) V. 59 Colonization is in some ways easier when 
the colony is drawn from one country. 

b. with of 

1776 Avam Satu JV. NV, 1. vii. § 3 énzt., The discovery 
and colonisation of America. 1861 Gotpw. Saitu /ris/: 
fist. 99 James carried on the colonization of Ireland. 1867 
FREEMAN Nori, Cong. (1876) I. iv. 191 Some real Danish 
colonization of the peninsula. 

e@. altrib. Colonizalion scheme: see next. 

1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 111 The chief officers 
of the Colonisation Society. /ézd., The Colonisation scheme 
..and the abolition scheme. 

An ad- 


Coloniza‘tionist. [f. prec. +-isvT.] 
herent or advocate of colonization: sfec. in UW. S. 
fist. An advocate of the colonization of Africa by 
emancipated slaves and free negroes from America, 


as a solution of the slavery question there. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Sac. Amer. 11. 132 He is a colonisa- 
tionist, and desires that the general government should 
purchase the slaves..and ship them off to Africa. 1850 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xv. 133 The doctor..was a 
staunch colonisationist. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 525. 

Colonize (kg lénaiz), v. Also -ise. [f. stem of 
L. colon-us, colen-ia and Eng. CoLony +-1ZE; cf. 
mod.F. coloniser.] 

1. trans. To settle (a country) with colonists; to 
plant or establish a colony in. 

1622 Bacon Advt. Holy War (J.., The farther occupation 
and colonizing of those countries. c1645 Howett Zef?. in. 
ix, They that would thus colonize the stars with In- 
habitants. 1780 Coxe Rass. Disc. 4 The Southern district 
was conquered and colonised. 1868 GiansTone Fav. Mundi 
ii, (1870) 49 The descendant of Kadmos, who had colonised 
Thebes from Phoenicia. aésoé. 1807 Soutuey Esfriedia's 
Lett, (1814) I. 252 It is a part of the English system to 
colonize with criminals. 1868 J. E. T. Rocers Pol. Ecow. 
xix. (1876) 259 Though the government does not colonise, it 
watches over emigration. 

2. To establish in a colony. 

1816 SHettey Let. fo Peacock 28 July, These [seeds] I 
mean to colonize in my garden. 1840 L. BLANcHarD in Vew 
Monthly Mag. LX. 411 The thousands of inthralled and 
helpless residents colonized north of Hyde-park. 

3. itr. To form or establish a colony or settle- 
ment; to settle. Also ¢ransf of animals and 


plants; cf. CoLonist 2. 

1817 Byron in Moore 7/e 358, I write... from the banks of 
the Brenta.. where I have colonised for six months to come. 
18z9 SouTHEY in Q. Rev. XLI. 416 To colonize in Africa .. 
was the first wish of his heart. 1862 AxsteD Channel /s/. 
n. ix. (ed. 2) 206 The former bird has tried two or three 
times to colonize. 

Hence Colonized ///. a., Colonizing v4/. sé. 


and Afi. a. 

1622 [see 1]. 1632 Lithcow Jraz. x. 431 Our collonizd 
plantators there. c1645 Howe tr Left. (1650) I. 169 The 
colonizing of the Indies, and the wars of Flanders, have 
much drained this country of people, 1805 SouTHEY in Axx. 
Rev. 111. 70 An adventurous and colonizing people. 1859 
De Quincey Ceylon Wks. XII. 3 This colonising genius of 
the British people. 1880 A. R. Wariace /sé, Life xxiii. 
479 The aggressive and colonising power of the Scandina- 
vian flora. . 

Colonizer (kg'lénoize1). One who colonizes. 

1817 G. S. Faner Light Dissert. (1845) 1. 149 Certain other 
warlike colonisers. 1876 Bancrorr Hist. U.S. VI. xxx. 
g2 The oldest colonizers of the Delaware were Swedes. 
1880 A.R. Wattace /s/. Life xxii. 472 Alpine plants possess 
two advantages as colonisers. 

Colonnade kglénad). Also § collonade, 8-9 
colon-. [a. F.colonnaide, f.colonne column, app. after 
It. colonnato, f. colomna column, pillar: see -ADE.] 

1. Arch. A series of columns placed at regular 
intervals, and supporting an entablature. 

1718 LaDy M.W. Montacvue Lett. 11.68 The vast palaces 
.. Joined together by a magnificent colonnade. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. 1. 511 Beneath the pompous colonade. 1823 P. 
Nicuotson Pract. Build. 485 Porticos and colonnades sur- 
rounding squares and markets, 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Stonchenge Wks. (Bohn) II. 123 Stonehenge is a circular 
colonnade with a diameter of a hundred feet. 

2. transf. A similar row of trees or other objects. 

1784 Cowver 7asé 1, 252 Not distant far, a length of Colon- 
nade .. These chesnuts rang’d in corresponding lines. 1790 
— Poplar Field 2. 1796 Sir J. Banxs in Morse Amer, 
Geog. II. 172 Ranges of natural pillars. .standing in natural 
colonnades. 1830 J. G. Strutt Sylva Brit. 59 The Elm is 
peculiarly fitted for ‘the length of colonnade’ which our 
forefathers loved to make. 


COLONY. 


Colonnaded (kplénd-déd), a. [f. prec. +-Ep2.] 
Furnished with or having a colonnade. 

1815 W. Tayior in Ann. Rev. III. 59 The beautifully 
colonnaded mint, 1831 Cart. TRELAwNEY Adv. Younger 
Sou II. 127 The house..was colonaded. 1855 Tennyson 
Daisy xiv, Sombre, old, colonnaded aisles. 


Colonna:do, obs. var. of CoLONNADE; sce -ADO. 
1725 W. Hatrrenny Sound Butlding 55 Collonadoes. .in- 
serted only to shew the Use of Raking-Arches. 


+ Colonne. Oés. [F.: cf. CoLox.] = Cotumn. 


1678 tr. Gaya’s Art Var II. 107 Colonne or Pillar is the 
File of an Army when it marches. 

Colonnette (kglonert), 
of colonize COLUMN.] 

Ll. Arch. A small column. 

1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 1. 155 The delicate colo- 
nettes which decorate the mullions of windows. 1885 4 r/e- 
nxumt 6 June 731/3 Colonnettes of ruddy porphyry. 

2. Anat, A slender column of bone, etc. 

1872 Conen Dis. Throat 183 This network consists of 
colonnettes of greater or lesser size, 

Colonur, obs. f. COLANDER, 

Colony (kgléni), sé. Also 6-7 colonie, 7 
collony. [ME. colonze, ad. (partly through OF, 
colonze) L. colonia, f. colon-us tiller, farmer, culti- 
vator, planter, settler in a new country. 

L. colénia had thus the senses of ‘ farm’, ‘landed estate’, 
‘settlement’, and was esp. the proper term for a public 
settlement of Roman citizens in a hostile or newly conquered 
country, where they, retaining their Roman citizenship, 
received lands, and acted as a garrison, being mostly formed 
of veteran soldiers who had served their time; hence it was 
applied to the place so occupied, or to towns which were 
raised to the saine rank and privileges. Among the nine 
Roman cofozéz in Britain, were London, Bath, Chester, 
Lincoln. The Roman writers further used their word 
colonia to translate Gr. amorxia a settlement of azorxo:, 
lit. ‘people from home’, #e. a body of emigrants who 
settled abroad as an independent self-governed moAts or 
state, unconnected with the xyzpd7oAts or mother city save 
by religious ties. But in later Greek it was app. felt that 
the azow«éa was not properly equivalent to the Roman 
colénia, which was therefore used untranslated as xoAwvia 
(Acts xvi. 12. It was esp. in reference to the Roman 
coloniz that the word made its first appearance in the mod. 
langs., as in 14th c. French in Bercheure (see Littré), In 
Eng., Wyclif used it in Acts xvi. 12, but this was app. a 
mere literalism, and was not continued in the 16th. versions. 
Its modern application to the planting of settlements, after 
Roman or Greek precedents, in newly discovered lands, 
was made, in the 16thce., by Latinand Italian writers, whose 
works were rendered into English by Richard Eden.] 


I. After Roman use. 
+1. A farm, estate in the country; a rural settle- 


ment. Odés. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1.12 The rurall people abandon- 
ing their colonies fled for rescue into the citie. 1613 Hey. 
woop Srazex Age u. ii, The Collonies into the Citties flye, 
And till immur’d, they thinke themselues not safe. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Colonie.. Also a Grange or Farm, where 
husbandry is kept. 

2. Applied to a Roman colonia. 

1382 WvcuiF Acts xvi. 12 To Philippis, that is the firste 
part of Macedonye, the citee colonye [Vulg. colonia; Gr. 
xodwvias TixDALE, CRANMER, a free citie; Geneva whose 
inhabitants came from Rome to dwell there; A/ezuis a 
colénia; 1611 a Colonie. Rhezis, 1583, explains ‘ coldnia 
is such a citie where the most inhabitants are strangers, 
sent thither from the great cities and states, namely from 
the Romans’]. 1600 Hottanp Livy 147(R.) When they had 
registered and placed the coloners, they remained still them. 
selves in the same colonie. 1616 BuLLokar, Among the 
Romans. .the place to which they were sent was called by 
the name of Colonie. 1781 Gipson Decd. & #. II. xvii. 21 
Bestowed on the rising city the title of Colony, the first 
and most favoured daughter of ancient Rome. : 


3. Applied to a Greek dmorxia. 

1s80 Nortu Péutarch (1676) 562 He draue out the bar- 
barous People, and made a Colony of it, of sundry Nations, 
1611 Bipre Visd. xii. 7 That the land .. might receiue a 
worthy colonie [a7o:xcav, CoverD. be a dwellinge] of Gods 
children, 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 126 The 
Greeks began .. to send Colonies into Sicily. 1839 THirt- 
WALL Greece I. 387 From the Greek colonies in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. 1849 Grote Greece u. xxii. (ed. 2) III. 
474 The earliest Grecian colony in Italy or Sicily, of which 
we know the precise date, is placed about 735 B.c. did. 
n. xxvii, IV. 39 Thera was the mother-city {of the colony 
Kyrene], herself.a colony from Lacedzmon, 

II. In modern application. 

4. A settlement in a new country; a body of 
people who settle in a new locality, forming a com- 
munity subject to or connected with their parent 
state ; the community so formed, consisting of the 
original settlers and their descendants and succes- 
sors, as long as the connexion with the parent state 
is kept up. 

1548-9 Compl. Scot. x. (1872) 82 To preue that scotland 
vas ane colone of ingland quhen it vas fyrst inhabit. 1555 
Even Decades 11.1. 56 (fr. Latin of Peter Martyr 1516', Vppon 
the bankes. .they [Pizarro, etc.] entended to playnte their 
newe colonie or habitacion. (dd. 252 (fr. Italian) Which 
thynge they [Christian Princes] myght easely brynge to 
passe by assignynge colonies to inhabite dyuers places of 
that hemispherle, in lyke maner_as dyd the Romanes in 
provinces newely subdued. 1613 Purcutas Pilgrimage vii. 
ii, 612 O name Colon ..which to the worlds end hast con- 
ducted Colonies. 1651 Hospes Leviath. it. xxi. 118 
Colonies sent from England, to plant Virginia, etc. 1775 
Burke Sf. Conc. Amer, Wks. III..73 The colonies .. com- 
plain, that they are taxed in a Parliament in which they are 
not represented. 1883 Seetey L£.xfans. Eng. 38 By a 


[a. F. colonnette, dim. 


COLONY. 


colony we understand a community which is not merely 
derivative, but which remains politically connected in a 
relation of dependence with the parent community. 

b. The territory peopled by such a community. 

(In early use not clearly distinguished.) 

1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 37 Neither did he 
extend the jurisdiction. .further than the English colonies, 
wherein it was used. . before. 1632 MassinGerCity A/adam 
tl. iii, They have lived long In the English colony. 1758 
Jounson Jeter No. 35 ? 3 A ship stored for a voyage to the 
colonies. 1888 Daily News 4 Jan. 2/3 Since our last 
telegrain heavy rains have been general in the colonies. 

5. transf. A number of people of a particular 
nationality residing in a foreign city or country 
(especially in one quarter or district); a body of 
people ofthe same occupation settled among others, 
or inhabiting a particular locality. b. The district 
or quarter inhabited by such a body of pcople. 

1711 Appison Sfect, No. 31 ® 3 To furnish us every Vear 
with a Colony of Musicians. 1737 Swirt Badges to Beggurs, 
Colonies of beggars. 1844 Lincarp Auglo-Sax. Ch. (18:8) 
II. xiii. 265 A colony of monks. 1885 Daily News 4 Nov. 
5/6 The freehold ‘colonies’ fin the Potteries] .. show no 
mean taste in architecture and decoration. .J/od. A well- 
known member of the English colony at Moscow. 

6. transf, and jig. of animals, etc. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydrtot. iii. 17 The Earth whereof 
all mines are but a colony. 053 Dryven Virg. Georg. 
iv, 28 Calls out the vent’rous Colony to swarm. 1713 
Warver Jirue Amazons 105 ‘To keep Bees in Boxes or 
Colonies. 1760 Life & Adv. of Cat 6 ‘Lhe other species are 
as fond of forming colonies as we are. 1840 Dickens Larn. 
Rudge i, Colonies of sparrows chirped. .in the eaves, ‘ 

7. Geol. Applied by Barrande to a group of fossil 
forms appearing exceptionally in a formation other 
than that of which they are characteristic. 

1859-78 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. ied. 6) 291 The so-called 
‘colonies’ of M. Barrande, which intrude for a period in the 
midst of an older formation and then allow the pre-existing 
fauna to reappear. 1885 Grikie Zext Bh. Geol. v. § 6. 618. 

8. Biol. An aggregate of individual animals or 
plants, forming a physiologically connected struc- 
ture, as in the case of the compound ascidians, 
coral-polyps, etc. 

1872 Nicnotson algout, 192 The external investment of 
the colony—the ‘caenaecium’ or ‘polyzoarium’, 1888 Ro.Les- 
ton & Jackson Ans, Life 323 A Tapeworm is not a colony 
composed of an asexual head and sexual proglottides or 
segments. /éfd. 725 [In the colonial Anthozoa] The zooids 
+;then usually form a massive colony in which the indi- 
viduals are united by a plentiful comnion basis or caznosarc, 

9. attrib., = COLONIAL. 

1776 Apam Smitu HV. N. II. 1v. vii. 177 The colony trade 
has been continually increasing. 1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Ref. 
Wks. IIT. 320 In the management of the colony’ politicks. 

Colony, v. rare. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To colonize. 
Oaitvit cites FansHaw. 

Colop(e, -ppe, obs. ff. CoLtor. 

Coloph-, Colophon-, abbreviations of Coto- 
PHONY, used as stems for names of related chemical 
substances, as Co-lophene, (C,, H,;) an oily colour- 
less liquid obtained by distilling oil of turpentine 
with strong sulphuric acid. Co-lophilene, Deville’s 
name for the hydrocarbon obtained by treating 
hydrochlorate of colophene with baryta. Colo- 
pho‘lic acid (see quot.). Colophonate, a salt of 
acolophonicacid. Colophonic acids, the resinous 
acids present in colophony, Co‘lophonin (sce 
quot.). Co‘lophonone, an oil produced by the 
dry distillation of colophony. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chent. 1, 1086 Colophene is an aro- 
matic oil .. exhibiting by reflected light a dark indigo-blue 
iridescence. /bid. 1087 Colophotic acid. .the constituent of 
colophony whichis least solubleinalcohol. 1838 ‘I’. THomson 
Chem, Org. Bodies 526 Rose. .arralyzed the colophonates of 
stlver and lead. /éi¢., A brown resin, possessing more 
powerful acid characters, to which Unverdorben has given 
the name of colophonic acid. 1863-72 Watts Dict, Chem. 
I. 1087 Cofophonic acids .. pinic, pimaric, sylvic, and_colo- 
pholic. 1879 /did. 1st Suppl. 482 When old essence of resin 
--Is washed with water and the wash-water is evaporated 
colophonin hydrate... is obtained. 1863-72 /bid. 1. 1087 
Colophonone. .is colourless, mobile, highly refractive. 

Colophane (kglfein). Chem. Also -phan. 
[a. F. colophane, incorrect form of earlier colephone 
(1th c. in Paré).] =CoLopxHony. 

1838 I. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 526 The uncrystal- 
lizable resin of colophan, called silvic acid. 1863-72 WaTTs 
Dict, Chem. 1. 1086 (Inaccurately limited to one variety‘ 

Colophany, erroneous form of CoLorHony. 

1839 in Ure Dict. Arts s.v. [in later edd. colophony’}. 

Colophon (kploffn). [a. late 1. colophon, a. 
Gr. xoAopmv summit, ‘ finishing touch ’.] 

+1. ‘Finishing stroke’, ‘ crowning touch’. Ods. 

1621 Burton Avat. Met. wi. iv. u. 1. (1651) 693 His 
Colophon is how to resist and repress Atheism. 1635 Sway 
Spec. Mix. $1 (1643) 420 He [God] comes to the Creation 
of man, and makes him the Colophon, or conclusion of all 
things else. 

2. spec. The inscription or device, sometimes 
pictorial or emblematic, formerly placed at the end 
of a book or manuscript, and containing the title, 
the scribe’s or printer’s name, date and place of 
printing, etc. Hence, frou title-page to colophon. 

In early times the colophon gave the information now 
given on the title-page. 

1774 Warton Hist, Eng. Poctry iii, 140 The name and 
date of illuminator, in the following Colophon, written in 
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letters of gold. 1824 /éif, (1840) I. 187 uote, The volume 
has this colophon. ‘Here endeth the lyfe of the moost 
ferefullest and unmercyfullest and myschcevous Robert the 
devill which was afterwards called the servaunt of our Lorde 
Jhesu Cryste. Imprinted in Fletestrete in [ut] the sygne 
of the sonne by Wynkyn de Worde.’ 1816 Scotr Avtzg. i, 
The volume was nninjured and entire from title-page to 
colophon. 18.. [De Morcan Difficulty of Descr. Bks. (L.), 
When the colophon, or final description, fell into disuse .. 
since the titlepage had become the principal direct means 
of identifying the book. 1884 Sara in /d/ust. Lond. News 
31 May 519/2 A literary vampire—who collects nothing but 
title-pages and colophons. : : 

Ilence Co-tophonize v7, to provide with a colo- 
phon or tail-piece. 

1837 Sur F. Patcrave .Verch. & Priar v. (1844) 186 The 
Corrected slips of said speech, duly colophonized, ‘The 
honourable Member sat down ainidst loud and repeated 
cheers’. 

Colophone, var. of CoLoruony. 

Colophonian kyplofoenian), a.) [f. 1. Colo- 
proni-us, {. propername Colophon (see CULOPHON Y , 
+-AN.] Of or pertaining to Colophon ; sfec. in 
Colophonian gum, resin = colophony. 


160r Ilot.anp Péiny II. 258 Iwo spoonfuls of Colo- 
phonian rosin. 


[Colopho:nian, a 2: sce List of Spurious Words.) 
Colophonite (kpléfonait). [f. CoLopion-y + 
-ITE, from its resembling colophony.] A brown or 
reddish variety of garnet, with resinous lustre. 
1808 ALLAN Nawies of M/in, 21 Colophonite, Aarsfen, a 
species of garnet. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta's Rocks Class. 
34 Colophonite and Melanite are. .chiefly distinguished by 
their colour and different degrees of transparency. 
Colophony (ke!éfouni, kflp-foni). Forms: 5 
coli-, colophonie, 7— -phony. [ad. L. colophonia 
\Pliny) for Colophénia résina resin of Colophon 
(a town of Lydia): in Pr. colophonia, It. and 
Sp. colofonia, 16th c. F. colophone, -fhane. (Some 
of these occur in Eng. use; also an erroneous 
L. colophonium.)| The dark or amber-colouiedd 
resin obtained by distilling turpentine with water. 
Formerly also called Greek pitch (/’2x grivca). 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. Ixxvil. (1495) 651 
Powder of Coliphonie that hyghte Pitis in grewe. 1477 
Norton Ord. Adch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 79 Some with Bren- 
ning, as Colophonie. 1585 Liovp reas. Health Mj, 
Mixt .. with pitch called Collofonia. 1694 WestmacoTT 
Script. Herb. 67 In the Shops, Colophony ts the Rezine of 
the Firr-Tree boiled. 1770 New Disfeus. 420/1 A blackish 
resin called colophony. 183r J. Davies A/anuatl Mat. 
Afed. 194 Colophony or Dry Resin .. is the resinous part of 


the turpentine remaining in the still after the extraction of | 


the essential oil] by disiillation. 1888 Sale §& Exchange 13 
Sept. 5/1 One pound of colophony (bought of any chemist’. 

Coloque: sce CoLLoquE v. to collocate. 

+Co'loquint. 00s. rarc. Forms: 5 colo- 
quynt, 7 -quint. [a. F. cologuinie repr. a med. 
L. *cologuinthis =colocynihis.| CoocyNntH. 

¢ 1420 ’attad. ou Hush. 1. 913 Cocomber wilde and colo- 
quynt doo brese: The juce will sle the myse. 1632 SHER- 
woop, Coloquint or coloquintida, cofoguinthe, 

Coloqui'ntid. Anglicized form of next. 

1732 ArputHNnoT Rules of Diet 248 The Pulp of the Fruit 
grows bitter, and has the effect of Coloquintids., 

Coloquintida (kplékwi-ntida). Also6-S collo-, 
6 colly-, 7 colliquintida. [a. med.L. (also Sp., 
Pg., It.) cologuintida, £.*cologuinthtd-, colocynihid-, 
stem of colocynthis. The gz- was to preserve the 
& sound of Gr. xodoxvv@6-.] The CoLocyntH. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. x1. (1495) 626 Colo- 
quintida is a manere herbe that is moost bytter. .and is lyke 
to the comyn Gourd and hath rounde fruyte. 55x TuRNER 
Herbai t. N ijb, The inner parte of the fruyte of coloquintida 
hath the natur to purge. .made in pilles with honied water. 
1604 Snaks. Oth. t. ili, 355 The Food..as bitter as Colo- 
quintida. 1606 Day /te of Guds t. iv. (1881) 24 Looke a 
scance like a Pothecaries wife pounding Colliquintida. 1616 
Cnavman Satrachom, 4, 1 eat no pot-herb .. nor coloquin- 
tidas. 1856 R. A. Vauaitan .I/ystics (1860) II. 158 She [Ma- 
dame Guyon] .. put coloquintida in her food. 

b. fg. referring to its bitterness. 

162zz 3. Warp Life of Faith in Death (1627) 2 The least 
dram of this Coloquintida [fear of death] will marre the 
relish of all his sweetes., 1648 C. WALKER //ist. [ndep. 1. 
136 The Ordinance. .was passed in the House of Commons 
with this Coloquintida in it. @ 1734 Nort Exam, m. ix. 
§ 2 (1740) 648 A Bundle of Wornwood and Colloquintida 
gathered out of cancred Libels. 1829 Slackw. Mag. XXVI. 
442 A dose of wordy Coloquintida, 


Coloqui:nto, -qui'nty, variants of CoLoguInT. - 


1683 ‘lrRvon Way to I/ealth 597 Colliquinto Seeds. 
Fr. bk. of Rates 91 Coloquinty per 100 weight o4 10. 
Color, -ed, -ing, etc.: see CoLour, ete. 
Color, Colora, obs. ff. CHoLER, CHOLERA. 
Colorado (kplérido). Name of one of the 
States of the American Union, named after the 
great river [Sp. Azo Colorado ‘coloured river’] 
which rises therein. Hence, Colorado beetle, a 
small American bectle (Doryphora decemlincaia, 
Family Chrysomelide), of a yellow colour, marked 
on the back with ten longitudinal black stripes, 
first observed (¢ 1824) near the Upper Missouri. 
Its larva, the fofato-bug, is excecdingly destructive 

to the potato. 


1877 Act 40 & 41 Vict. c 68 § 1 The Privy Council may 
make such orders as they think expedient to prevent the 
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COLORIFIC. 


introduction tnto Great Britain of the Doryphora Decem- 
lineata or Colorado Beetle. 1877 Lond. Gaz.15 Aug., This 
order may be cited as the Colorado Leetle Order, 1877. 


Coloradoite kgléradoait). Ain. [Named 
1876 from Colorado, where found: see -1tE.] A 
native telluride of mereury, of a greyish colour and 
metallic lustre. 


1876 Proc, Amer. Phil, Soc. XVI. 288 A new mineral... 
named. . Coloradoite. 

Colorant (kpl6-, kwlorant). rare. fa. F. 
colorant, pr. pple. of colorcr, ad. 1.. colordre to 
colour: see-AnT 1.) A colouring matter, pigment. 

1884 Cocuun in J’0f, Sci. Monthly NXV. 207 Vhis wonderful 
colorant [rosanilinc] may be constituted by the action of 
almost any of the oxidizing agents .. upon aniline. 

+Colorate, @. Ofs. [ad. L. colérat-us, pa. 
pple. of colérdre to colour ; sce -AtTe *.) Coloured. 

1678 Cupworrn /yted/, Syst. 201 Corporeal, figurate and 
colorate. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) ~89 Had the Tunicles 
and Humors of the Eye..been colorate. 

Ilence + Co‘loratly adv. Sc., inacoloured or dis- 
guised way, under false colours. 

1582-8 J/ist. Janes VI 11806) 49 Some were directit to 
Queene Marie coloratly, as though they had bein hir 
friends. 

+ Co-lorate, v. Ols. [f. 1. colorat- ppl. stem 
of colérd-re to colour.) 7rans. To colour. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer's Bh. Phy sicke 37/2 When the 
water is therof coloratede. 1706 Frazer Muse. Sec. Sight 
in Ess. Witcher. (1820) 180 Angels may condense the air, 
figurate and colorate the same. 

Coloration, colouration ‘kgl6ré! fon, kalo. 
[a. F. coloration (16th c.), ad. 1.. *coloratién-em, 
n. of action f. colordre to colour: sce -ATION.] 

1. gen. The action or mode of colouring; 
coloured state or condition, colouting: sfec. the 
particular combination or arrangement of colours 
in animals or plants. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 309 (heagwe) Experiment solitary 
touching the Coloration of black and tawny Moors. /dye. 
(1651) § 506 Amongst Curiosities, I shall place Colouration, 
though it be somewhat better: For Beauty in Flowers is 
their Preheminence. 1677 Prot Ox/fordsh. 150 The dif- 
ferent colorations..of some of these flowers. 1837 WHE- 
wet Hist, Induct, Sc. (1857) 11. 213 The coloration of the 
image produced. 1880 A. R. Wattace /s/. Life i. iv. 64 
Said to differ. .in their note. .as well as in colouration. 

2. Colouring in architecture or decoration. 

1861 A. B. Hore £ng. Cathedr. 19/h C. vii. 260 ‘This 
movement for ‘polychromatic architecture’, or for ‘con- 
structive coloration’. 1862 /artheuon 26 July 400 Every 
trace of ‘coloration’ has disappeared; although this must 
have been lavishly employed. a : 

b. Colouring as characteristic of a painter or 
painting. 

1879 Atheneum 3 Apr. 445/3. 1883 Times 10 Aug. 2/4 
The dignity of the forms and the depth of the colouration. 
1887 A thenenin 31 Dec. goo/2 The wealthy coloration and 
tonality of Walker. 

3. (See quots. ) 

1612 Woopalt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 269 Coloration is, 
whereby the perfect colour of gold, silver, Philosophers 
head, etc. obscured by any sulphurious vapour, is reno- 
vated and illustrated by maceration, frequent ablution, in 
sharp liquor, etc. 1731 Baitey vol. I], Codoration, in Phar- 
macy, the changes of colour which bodies undergo, by the 
various operations either of nature or art, as by calcina- 
tions, coctious, etc. 1823 Crass Sechnot. Dict., Colora- 
tio, the brightening of gold or silver. 

Colorature (kgl6-, km loratiuz). Was. [ad. 
Ger. coloratur, or It. coloratur-a:—late 1..coloratura 

Du Cange), f. coldrare to colour.] (See quot.) 

1753 Cuampers Cyc’, Supp., Coforatnra, in the Italian 
music, is used to denote all sorts of variations, trillos, 
diminutions, etc, that can render a song agreeable. 1828- 
64 Weuster, Coloraturc. 1880 in Grove Dic’. Mus., 
Coloratnr, vocal music. coloured, that is, ornamented by 
runs and rapid passages or divistons, where each syllable 
of the words has two or more notes to it. It is what the 
old school called ‘ figurato ’—figured. 

Colorhythmice (kp ori:pmik), a. [f. Gr. xcAos 
docked, truncated + pu@ués KHYTHM, measure ] 
Characterized by an incomplete or truncated 
rhythm. So Colorhy thmical a. : 

1774 W. Mitrorp Ess. Harmony Lang, 182 This syllable 
.. may .. be called colerhythmus, and the measure from u, 
the colorhythmical measure or colorhythmical tetrameter, 
/bid, Any of our verses without hyperthythmical syllables 
except the colorhythmic. 

Colorific (kpl6-, kvlari fk), a. [ad. F .colorifique 
cf. It. colorifico):—\.. type *colorific-us colour- 
making: see -Fic.] Producing colour or colours. 
Colorific acids: a name given by Thomson (1807 
to certain acids which prectpitate metallic solutions 
in highly-coloured powders. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr, Sct. Wen 11841) I] 392 
The whiteness of that light.. being the result of the miature 
of these unequal coloritic motions. 1704 — Offwhs 1. 
§ 11. 166 The colorific Qualities of the Rays 1794 Kirwan 
Win. 1. 193 Colorific earths, or those which strongly stain 
the fingers. 1800 Sir W. ILlexscner in J'ai. Trans. XC, 
273 The refrangibility of calorific rays cannot extend much 
beyond that of colourific light. 1807 T. THossox Chessy, 
(ed. 3) I. 3:6 Under the name of colorific acids I include 
three substances... prussic and gallic acids .. sulphureted 
hydrogen. 1861 Ii, Macmittan footw. Page Nat. 112 
Lichens which are richest in colorific principles. 

b. more loosely. Of or pertaining to colour. 


COLORIMETER. 


1751 Jounson Ramébler No. 124 ?7 This month [May].. 
decks the gardens with all the mixtures of colorifick radi- 
ance. 1851 Nicuot Archit. fHeav. 223 The observed 
colorific changes of separate systems, 1889 //arfer’s Mag. 
July 299/1 Pleasure in the colorific radiance of costume. 

ec. fig. of literary style: Surcharged with colour, 
‘ flowery ’. 

1812 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. LXVIII. 505 The 
colorific pencil of Gayrasco Figueroa. 1821 Blackw. Mag. X. 
700 His odoriferous, colorific, and daisy-enamoured style. 

Colorimeter (kgl6-, kvlan-métax). [f L. 
colér-em colour + -METER, Gr. pérpoy measure: cf. 
F. coloriémétre.| An instrument for measuring 
intensity of colour. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem., Colorimeter, an instrument 
for measuring the depth of colour in a liquid by comparison 
with a standard liquid of the same tint. 1883 Srdereal 
Messenger 11. 194 Observations made..with the Zollner 
photometer and colorimeter. 

Hence Colorime'tric, -me‘trical a., of or per- 
taining to a colorimeter, or to Colori‘metry, the 
measureinent of the intensity of colour. 

1881 A thenvunt 26 Nov. 706/1 Spectroscopic and colori- 
metric observations of fixed stars and planets. 1881 Nature 
XXYV. 46 Colorimetrical methods are not sensitive enough. 

Colorin (kg'l6-, kvlarin). Chem. [f. as prec. + 
-IN.] (See quot. 1863.) 

1844 ech. Alag. XLI. 167 The Colorine of commerce is 
the residue from the distillation of the alcoholic liquid ob- 
tained in the treatinent of the charbou sulphurigue with 
spirits of wine. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chemt., Colorin, a 
colouring matter obtained by Robiquet and Colin from 
madder, since shown to he impure alizarin. 1870 J. W. 
SLATER Manual of Colours 50 Colorin. , 

Colorization, colourization ‘kz:leraizé'-- 
fan). rare. [f. CoLorizE+-aTion.] Coloration. 

1731 Baitey vol. II, Colorisatiox, Coloration. 1763 Dict. 
Arts & Sct. 1. 669 Colorization, in pharmacy, a term some- 
times used for the changes of colour which bodies undergo. 
1864 Athenzum No. 1928. 467/2 The principle of coloriza- 
tion. 1866 /uftell. Observ. No. 52. 313 The colourization of 
natural objects. : 

Colorize, colourize (kz lersiz), v. rare. [f. 
L. color or Eng. CoLoux + -1zE.]  ¢vazs. To 
colour. Hence Co‘lorizing vé/. 5b. & ppl. a. 

1611 Fiorio, A/uffola, a kinde of colour that Goldsmiths 
vse to colourise mettals. ¢1865 J. WyLpE in Cére. Scé, I. 
140/1 Light..has a colourising. effect. — 

Colorology (kzlerp'l5dzi, kglé-°. [f. L. (or Eng.) 
color colour + -Aoyia discourse: see -LOGY.] The 
scientific study or treatment of colour. Hence 
Co lorolo’gical, Coloro‘logist. 

1867 F. Francis Angling vi. (1880) 192 If it be urged 
that Colorology is easier. /déd. vi. 190 Two conflicting 
systems .. entomological and .. colorological. /é¢d. vi. 191 
The colorologists argue that it is not necessary to trouble 
your head... with considerations of what is on the water. 

Colorphobia (kzlaifawbia). U.S. [f. Coron 
+ Gr, -pofia horror: sec -PHOBIA.] Aversion to 
persons of colour, z.c. the ‘ coloured’ or negro race. 

1863 W. Puittirs Sfecches iii. 48 The Mayor and Alder- 
men. .have been such slaves of colorphobia, that they did not 
choose to execute this law. 1886 Boston (Mass.) Fraud. 23 
Oct. 6/6 Colorphobia in Chicago. 

Colorye, var. of CoLLYRIE, Ods. 

Coloryk, obs. form of CHOLERIC. 

Colosh, erroneous form of GoLosH. 

Coloss, -osse (kelg's). arch. Also 6-7 col- 
losse. fa. F. colosse:—1.. coloss-us. The form 
coloss may have been a direct adaptation of the L. 
In 17th c, much more frequent than Conossus.] 

1. =Cotosses 1. 

1561 Hopy tr. Castiglioni’s Courtyer (1577) S iva, The 
Colosses that were made in Rome. 1600 FairFax Zasso 
x1, xxvii, So stood at Rhodes the Coloss of the Sonne. 1634 
Sir T. Herpert 77av. 82 Where.. Nabuchadnezzar erected 
his golden Colosse. 1698 Tutcuin Whitehall in FT. vii. 20 
You'd think him a Collosse of Brass. 1751 W. HALFPENNY 
Designs Chinese Bridges. 6 A Coloss fixed to the kerb of 
the Roof. 1821 Yoscph the Book-Aan 13 His legs so widely 
he did toss, As vessels sail’d beneath Coloss. 

2. In various transferred senses. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vrllanie 166 Shall this .. Colosse pe- 
ruse, And blast with stinking breath my budding Muse? 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comm. (1878) 11 It is not then 
any great person or huge Collosse, that can triumph oner a 
good cause. 1678 Cupwortu /#ted?. Syst. 84 The whole 
Structure and Machin of this great Coloss[Common-wealth] 
must needs fall a-pieces, 1686 Burnet 7onv. iv.(1750) 187 
A vast Piece of Plate, .. or soine Coloss of a Candlestick, 

Colossal (kolp’sil’, a. [f. CoLoss-us + -AL: 
cf. mod.F. colossal. Added to Johnson by Todd 
in 1818, as a word ‘of recent date’: its earlier 
synonyms were colossean, colosstan, colossic.| Like 
a colossus, of vast size, gigantic, huge: a. of a 
statue or human figure. 

x7iz J. Jamus tr. Le Blonad's Gardening 76 Figures.. 
bigger than the Life, called Colossal. 1775 Mason in 
Gray's Corr, (1843) 165 His greater, his colossal friend Dr. 


Johnson. 1781 Gispon Decd. & F, UI. 16 On the summit of 
the pillar... stood the colossal statue of Apollo. 1860 
Kinesnry Jvisc. II. 255 Colossal crumbling idols. 1882 


Hinspa.e Garfield & /duc. 1. 414 Her head that would 
have appeared colossal but for its symmetry. 

Sig. 1843 Lytton Last Bar.1.i, A man who stood colos- 
sal amidst the iron images of the Age. 1852 TENNyson 
Ode Death Wellington viii, Let his great example stand 
Colossal, seen of every land. 1878 GLapstone Prim. [lomer 
19 In competition with the colossal figure of Achilles. 
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b. of anything vast or gigantic in its scope, 
sphere, extent, or amount. 

1832 tr. Szsmondi's Ital. Rep. xiv. 316 Their fortune, 
formerly colossal. 1855 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Lét. vii. (1878) 
240 Dr. Johnson’s colossal work, the .. Dictionary. 1874 
Bancroft Footpr. Time i. 58 Thebes wasa colossal capital. 
1881 Nature XXV.88 This eruption was the most colossal 
one ever recorded in Hawaii. 

Colossa‘lity. rare. [f. prec. +-1Tv.] Colossal 
quality or nature. 

1800 W. Taytor in Alonthly Alay. X. 425 Klopstock.. 
huilds no hall of fireworks, nor dwindles the inherent co- 
lossality of his devils. 1811 /béd. XXXI. 4 The colossality 
of the cathedral. 

Colo:ssalize, @. ‘avs. To render colossal. 

1808 W. Taytor in J/onthly Mag. XXVI. 453 The ex- 
aggerations of mysticism sometimes caricature what they 
strive to colossalize. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, 
Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohm IIT. 221 Owing his fame to his 
effigy colossalized through the lens of John Wilson. 

Colossally (kelg'sali\, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY 2] 
In a colossal manner, on a colossal scale, hugely. 

1844 Cuortey Afusic & A/ann. II]. 227 After that coloss- 
ally grand part-singing. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kirkland 1. viii. 229 Such a colossally clumsy style. 

Colosse, var. of CoLoss. 

Colossean (kplf:7an), a. arch. [f.L. colosse-us 
(cf. Gr. xoAogataios} pertaining toa colossus +-AN.] 
Of the nature of a colossus, colossal. 

16.. Evetyn Alem. (1857) 1. 62 A Colossean figure of 
brass, with the wolf over Romulusand Remus. 1670 Lassets 
Voy. Italy 11. 34 Statues..of Colossean greatness. a1785 
Giover Athenaid x. (R.), The colossean image of their 
god. 1831 Capt, TRELAWNEY Adv. Younger Son Ill. 151 
These English ships of colossean size. 1850 D. ‘THomas 
Crists of Being iv. 62 A colossean image of gold. 

+ Colossee, colisee. O¢s. By-form of CoLos- 
seuM: cf. F. coltsée, It. colzseo. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Princes 259 b/2 The height 
of the high Capitoll enuironned with the Colliset [? -ee o7 -eo]. 
1575 J. Turter 7rauetler 16 Bathes, Galleries, Colosseis, 
Churches. 

|| Colosseum, coliseum (kplfs7:7m, kegli-). 
[a. L. colosseum, med.L. coltsetne (colyséum ; cf. 
It. coliseo, F. colisée), originally neuter of adj. 
colosséus gigantic, colossal, f. CoLossus, q.v.] 

1. The amphitheatre of Vespasian at Rome. 

1708-15 Kersey, Coliseum, a Name peculiar to a famous 
Amphitheater, built by the Emperor Vespasian. 1731 
Baicey vol. II, Colosseumt. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. ww. clxv, 
While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; When falls 
the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; And when Rome falls—the 
World [transl of ‘Bede Vaticinium’, Quandiu stabit 
Colyseus, stabit et Roma; quando cadet Colyseus, cadet et 
Roma: quando cadet Roma, cadet et mundus). 1870 Ch. 
Rev, 21 May 325/3 The pilgrimage made by an immense 
concourse of people to the Colosseum. 

+2. = F. colisée, sometimes applied to other 
ancient Roman amphitheatres. Ods. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Fourn. France, etc. 1, 121 An old 
Roman colisseum..repaired well. 

3. Frequently given as a name to theatres or 


other large places of amusement or resort. 

T Colo‘ssian, a. Obs, [f. L. coloss-2s +-IAN: 
cf. Colossian =of Colossz.] =CoLossaL. 

1626 Suirtey A/aid’s Rev, 1. ii, Wherefore has nature 
given me..these colossian supporters? 1682 WHELER 
Sourn. Greece v1. 447 A Colossian Statue of White Marble. 
1794 Mary Gopwin //ist, 4 Alor. View 7 The spirit of 
inquiry, which, with colossian strides, seems to be hastening 
the overthrow of oppressive tyranny. 

+ Colo’ssic, a. Ods. [ad. L. colosstc-us, a. Gr. 
xodogatnds, f. KoAogads : see -1C.] = COLOSSAL. 

1607 CHapman Bussy D'Aimbois Wks. 1873 I. 6 Those 
colossick statues. 1633 Forp Broken Art. w.i, Your Co- 


lossic greatness. 1658 UssHer Ax. 753 The three great 
Colossick works of Myron. 

Colossie: see CoLossus. 

+Colo'sso. Oés.  [a. It. colosso.] = next. 

1595 SPENSER Sonz. iii, Admire their statues, their Co- 
lossoes great. 1615-22 R. Cocks Diary (Hakluyt Soc.), 
The temple of Diboltes with the hudg collosso or bras 
imadg tor rather idoll) in it. 1622 Peacnam Compl. Gentt. 
20 Statues or huge Colossos full of Lead. 


Colossus (kolp'sts). Also § colosus, (6 col- 
lossy, colossie). Plural -i (ods. -ie), -uses. fa. L. 
colossus, a. Gr. koAoaads (-or7ds) gigantic statue, 
orig. applied by Herodotus to those of Egypt, but 
most celebrated in connexion with that at Rhodes. 
Besides this Latin form, the It. co/osso, and F. 
colosse (partly adapted as CoLoss) were also for- 
merly naturalized, the last being the prevalent 
form in the 17the. <A form collossy (colossie) also 
occurs (sce quot. 1377), app. due to some con- 
fusion with colossezem : cf. COLOSSFE., ] 

1. A statue or image of the human form of very 
large dimensions; the most famous in antiquity 
being the bronze statue of Apollo at Rhodes, one 
of the seven wonders of the world, reputed to have 
stood astride the entrance to the Rhodian harbour 
(whence the ref. in Shaks.), and stated by Pliny 
to have been seventy cubits high. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxix. (1495) 537 In 


this cite of Rodus was a colosus of hras seuenty cuhites hye, 
and in this same yle..were an hundred lesse Colosus. 1555 


_ Sp. color, It. colore):—L. color-em. 


COLOUR. 


Even Decades WH’, Ind, (Arb.) 49 Horryble great Images 
cauled Colossi. 1577 HotinsHep Descr. Brit. 1.iv. 4b/1 The 
ymage..appeared rather an huge collossy [ed. 1587 colossie] 
then the true representation of the’carcasse of a man. 1601 
Suaxs. Fud. C. 1, ii. 136 He doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus. 1631 DEKKER AZatch me in Lond, Wks. 
1873 IV. 202 On Kings shoulders stand The heads of the 
Colossie of the Goddes (Aboue the reach of traitors). 1730 
A. Gorvon Maffee’s Amphith. 39 There were above 88 Co- 
lossus’s in Rome of Marble and Metal. 1781 Gipson Decé. 
§ /. IIT. li. 208 The colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by 
an earthquake. 1877 A. B. Epwarvs Uf Nile x. 282 The 
syenite Colossus of the Ramesseum.. was the largest de- 
tached statue in the world. 

Jig. 1632 Siz T. Hawkins tr. Wathien'’s Unhappy Prosper. 
212 To hehold these great Colossuses overthrown in an 
instant. 1827 CarLYLe AZésc. (1857) I. 11 Richter has been 
called an intellectual Colossus. 1830 D'Israeti Chas. /, 
ILI. v. 76 Laud stood the colossus of his own cast. 

2. transf. and fig. Anything vast or gigantic, or 
which overawes by its greatness. 

1794 Suttivan View Nat. Il. 166 A huge colossus. .of an 
inferior kind of porphyry. 1831 Gen. P. THompson E-rerc. 
(1842) I. 431 The Colossus of the North [Russia] put its 
legions in movement. 1864 Burton Scot Aér, I. v. 250 In- 
tellect and knowledge were the weapons with which the 
blind colossus [Roman Catholicism] was to be attacked. 

3. attrvzb. and Comé., as colossus - bully, - head, 
etc. ; also colossus-wise adv., like the Rhodian 
Colossus, astride. 

1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr v. v. 9 Margarelon Hath Doreus 
prisoner, And stands Calossus-wise wauing his beatne. 
1631 H. Survey A/art, Soldier v.in Bullen O. PZ. I. 250 
The mightiest kings on Earth..Carry Colossi heads. 1675 
T. Turnor Case of Bankers & Creditors 42 Allthese grand 
and Colossus objections. 1705 Exstos in T, Hearne Co/- 
lect. 30 Nov. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 107 Grac’t on it’s Top 
with a Colossus Head. 1759 Ditwortn Pofe 2 The Co- 
lossus-bully of literature [Dr. Johnson]. 

Colostration (kplfstré'fon). Azed.° [a. F. 
colostration, ad. L. colostration-em, n. of action f. 
*colostrare (only instanced in pa. pple. colostrazus), 
f. colostvum.] An indisposition of new-born 


children attributed to the effects of the colostrum. 

1607 Topsetc Four-f, Beasts 18 It breedeth in their 
mouthes the Colostracion or Beestings. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Colostration, the disturbing effects of colostrum on 
new-born children. Also, the sudden cessation of the 
secretion of the first milk and evil effects thence resulting. 

| Colostrum (kflp-strim). Afed. Also 6-7 -a. 
[L. colostrum (also colostra fem. sing., and neuter 
pl.)] The first milk secreted by a mammal after 
parturition ; the ‘ beestings’ or ‘ green milk’. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 139b, You 
must be sure to milke out the first milke called Colostra .. 
for this, except some quantity be drawen out, doth hurt the 
Lambe. 1598 Fiorio, Colostra, the first milke that commeth 
in the teates after a birth in woman or beast. 1839 Topp 
Cyct. Anat. III. 360/2 Colostrum .. differs somewhat from 
ordinary milk. 1876 Foster P/zys. u. v. (1879) 398 The 
colostrum, or secretion of the mammary gland at the begin- 
ning of lactation. 

b. attrib. and Consh., as colostrum-corpuscle, 
-globule, etc. 

1874 A. Fuint Phys. Afan III. 104 A moderate quantity 
of colostrum, containing .. milk-globules and a number of 
colostrum-corpuscles. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Colostrunt vor- 
puscles, are leucocytes or small masses of protoplasm, which 
appear to be the secreting cells of the gland. | 

Hence Colo:stric a. [cf F. colostrigue], of or 
pertaining to the colostrum. Colostrous a., 
having colostrum, full of colostrum. 

1860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Colostric Fluid .. popularly 
termed green milk. /é7d., Colostrous. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colotomy (kolptémi). Surg. [f. Gr. xddov 
CoLon ! + -rojua cutting.] The operation of open- 
ing the colon, usually to form an artificial anus. 

1867 New Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrospect 314 A case of 
colotomy performed in the left loin. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1. 617 We perform colotomy on a patient with can- 
cerous stricture of the intestine or other mechanical ob- 
struction. 1882 Field Naturalist 39 The colon of a sheep 
in which colotomy had been performed by a kea. 

Hence Colo‘tomize v., to treat by colotomy. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 636 In one of the patients 
colotomized for vesico-intestinal fistula. 

Colour, color (kz‘l21), s¢. Forms: 3-6 colur, 
4 eolure, coulur, 4-7 coloure, 3- colour, 5- 
color. Also 4-7 collor, 5-6 colowr(e, 6 cooler, 
-ore, coulor(e, coullour, -or, cullor, -our, 6~7 
coulour, -er, collour, culler. [Early ME. co/zr, 
later colozz, color, a. OF. color, culur, colur, later 
colour, coulour (retained in AFr.), couleur (=Pr., 
Latin long @ 
passed in OF. into a very close sound intermediate 
between 6 and #, both of which letters, and sub- 
sequently the digraph oz, were used to express it; 
in an accented syllable the sound at length changed 
to 6 written ez, whence mod.F. cozeleur. The 
OE. word was Afw, HvE. Colozer, corresponding 
to the late AFr., has been the normal spelling in 
Eng. from 14thc.; but color has been used occa- 
sionally, chiefly under L. influence, from 15th c., 
and is now the prevalent spelling in U.S] 

I. Asa property or quality, ; 

1. The quality or attribute in virtue of which 

objects present different appearances to the eye, 


COLOUR. 


when considered with regard only to the kind of 


light refleeted from their surfaces. 

‘The particular colour of a body depends upon the mole- 
cular constitution ot its surface, as determining the character 
and number of the light-vibrations which it reflects. Sub- 
jectively, colour may be viewed as the particular sensation 
produced by the stimulation of the optic nerve by particular 
light-vibrations, ‘his sensation can also be induced by other 
means, suchas pressure of the cye-ball, or an electric current. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. &. xix. viii. (1495) 869 Colour 
accordyth to lyghte as the doughter to the moder, ¢ 1532 
Dewes /ntrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 920 Colour is lyght incor- 
porate in a body visyble pure & clene. 1594 T. B. La 
Primand, Fr, Acad. 1.71 ‘Vhis part of light that is vpon 
thicke bodies, is called colour. 1764 Reip /uguiry vi. v. 
179 Philosophers affirm that colour is not in bodies but in 
the mind ; and the vulgar affirm that colour is not in the 
mind, but is a quality of bodies. 1856 Ruskin Mod, Paint. 
111. 1v. xiv. § 42 Colour is the most sacred element of all 
visible things. 1869 TynpaLt Notes on Light 40 Colour is 
due to the extinction of certain constituents of the white 
light within the body, the remaining constituents which 
return to the eye imparting to the body its colour. 1875 
Jowett Plafo (ed. 2) I. 274 Would you say that whiteness 
is colour or a colour? . 

2. A particular hue or tint, being one of the 
constituents into which white or ‘colourless’ light 
ean be decomposcd, the series of which constitutes 
the sfecirum; also any mixture of these. In 
speaking of the colours of objects, d/ack and while, 
in whieh the rays of light are respectively wholly 
absorbed and wholly reflected, are included. 

Often used spec. of a hue or tint distinct from the 
prevailing tone, which may be black, white, or some posi- 
tive colour. Thus in Sof. it is specifically used of any hue 
save green, ‘white being regarded as a colour, and green 
not’ (reas, Bot, 1866:. 

Accidental colours, Complenicntary c. + see these words. 

Coleur of brightness: a yelluwish colour resulting from 
increased illumination. 

Constants of coloxr: numbers for the comparative 
measurement of the purity, brightness and hue of colours. 

Ecclesiastical or Liturgical colours : the colours used in 
church-decoration or in ecclesiastical vestments. 

Fundamental, Primary, or Simple colours: formerly, 
the seven colours of the spectrum, viz. red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet; now, the three colours red, 
green, and violet (or, with painters, red, yellow, and blue). 
out of different combinations of which all the others are 
produced. 

Secondary colonrs: colours resulting from the mixture of 
twu primary colours. 

c1zgo Lives Saints (1887) 216 And axede him of 3wuch 
colur were heuene op-ri3t bere. a1300 Cursor M. 9913 
(Cott.) Thre colurs o sun-dri heu [Gétt. colouris, Farr/ 
colours]. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 86 A Culoure, color. Of diuerse 
color, discolor. 1552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods Staffordsh. in Ann. 
Litchfield 1V. 60 One cope of dyvers colowres of sylke. 1577 
B. Gooce Hereshach’s Husb. ww. (1586) 167 Hee changeth.. 
like the Chamzelion, to al colours of the Rainebow. 1599 
THYNNE Antmadv, (1875) 48 Darkyshe Coolor. 1605 
Campen Rem. 6 Depainted .. in the alehouse coulours, 
1650 TV. B. Worcester's Apoph. 80 Various both in shape 
and coulours. 1671 Newton in Pdrl, Trans. V1. 3081 
Colours are .. Original and connate properties, which in 
divers Rays are divers. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 1. 511 The seven primitive colours. /did. 
II. 64 Two extreme colours, white and black. 1863 E. 
ATKINSON tr. Ganot's Physics § 555 From a mixture of red, 
green, and violet all possible colours may be constructed, 
and hence these three spectral colours are called the /uada- 
mental colours, 1884 Graphic 8 Noy. 490/1 Grapes begin- 
ning to turn colour. 

b. Heraldic tineture. 
¢x14so Hotcanp Howwlat 420 Off metallis and colouris in 
tentfull atyr. 1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Aja, Itis shewyd 
by the forsaye colowris wych ben Worthy and wych ben 
Royall. 1659 Vulgar Errours Censured v. § 10. 96 Co- 
lour upon Colour is ill Heraldry. 1766-87 Porny //eraldry 
1g The Colours generally made use of in Heraldry are nine. 
1882 Cussans Hand-bk. Heraldry 50 The tinctures em- 
loyed in Heraldry are of three kinds: Metals, Colours, and 

urs. 

@. spec. The hue of the darker (as distinguished 
from the ‘ white") varieties of mankind ; often in 
phrase, 4 person (mau, etc.) of colour: in America, 
esp. a person of negro blood. 

[¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 Pe folk bat wones in pat 
cuntree er called Numidianes. .paier blakk of colour.] 1796 
B. Epwaros St. Domingo i. (1801) 25 Three great classes: 
1st pure whites, 2nd people of colour..3rd negroes and 
mulattoes..The class which..is called people of colour 
originates from an intermixture of the whites and the blacks. 
1798 Ferriar /d/ustr, Sterne ii. 43 Discussion of the causes 
of colour in negroes. 1803 Naval Chron. 1X. 111 The Ber- 
mudian pilots are men of colour. 1883 Stevenson Treasure 
/sl. n. vii. (1886) 57 She is a2 woman of colour. 1890 Pad/ 
Mall G. 20 Jan. 2/1 Loudly did he bewail the difficulty of 
inaking ‘the colour’ stick to work. 

d. fg., esp. in phrases, in which the literal sense 
is always present to the mind, as 7o cas¢ or put 

Sulse, lively, ete., colours upon; to paint iu bright, 
dark, ete., colours; to see (a thing) in tts true 
colours, etc.: ef. the senses under II. 

153: Ervot Gov. 1. xv, He wyll .. sette a false colour of 
lernyng on propre wittes, whiche wyll be wasshed away 
with one shoure of raine. 1576 FLEMING Panofplie Ep. 377 
To paint out that puisaunt Prince, in such lively colours as 
hee deserveth, 1699 BentLey Pha/. 540 He puts a false 
colour upon one part of his Argument. xgxx Vind. 
Sacheverel] 21 Charg'd with casting very odious and black 
Colours upon the Dissenters. 1737 Whiston Josephus’ 
lntig. xvi, vii. § 1 Desirous to put handsome colours on the 
death of Mariamne, 1797 Goowis Enguirer 1, ii. 8 Exhibit 
things in their true colours. 1849 Grote Greece u. xlviii. 
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(1862) IV. 275 The bright colours and tone of cheerful con- 
fidence, which pervade the discourse. 

3. Of the face or skin: a. ger, Complexion, hue. 
To change colour, (+ colours;: (a) to turn pale; 
(4) rarely, to turn red, to blush. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 24 In be World hire pere nas, So 
whit, ne of such colour. ¢ 1300 A. Adis. 7315 Colour hin 
chaungith sumdel for drede. ?a1400 Chester JU. (Shaks. 
Soc.) gt Yf shee be freshe of collor. c1qq0 York Syst. 
xx. 41 The coloure of my corse is fullclere. a 1450 Le 
Morte Arth, 2816 Vhe blude alle coueryd hys coloure. 
1523 Lo. Brrners Frarss. I. ceccl. 795 The duke a lytell 
chaunged colour. 1599 GrEENK. George a Greene Wks. 
(1861) 255 His colour looketh discontent. 1634 BRERETON 
Trav, (Chetham Soc.) 5 So apprehensive of the danger, 
that he changed colours. 

b. spec. The ruddy huc of the cheeks, freshness 
of hue, as in 70 /ose, regain, ctc., colour. Said 
also of the ‘red face’ produced by blushing. 

a 1300 K. Horn 16 He was whit so be flur, Rose red was 
his colur. ¢1350 W//l. Palerne 881 He cast al his colour 
and bi-com pale. 1483 Caxton Caéo F iiij, They .. lesen 
theyr colour and becomen sone olde. 1§95 Suaks. John 
ly. ii. 76 The colour of the king doth come, and go Be- 
tweene his purpose and his conscience. 1697 VANuRuGH 
Relapse 1. 111, | need not ask you how you do, you have 
got so good acolour. 1708 Loud. Gaz. No, 4427/16 A little 
pock-fretten, sometimes a colour in his Face. 1848 Tenny- 
son Gard. Dan, 192 A word could bring the colour to my 
cheek. 1856 Dickens Nogi’s Life v, | saw her colour be- 
ginning to come back—the old bright glow returning tu 
the..dusky cheeks. 

4. spec. in Ari. The general effeet produced by 
all the colours of a picture; colouring. Dead 
colour: the first laying-in of a painting. 

1661 Pepys Diary 13 Dec., here she sat the first time to 
be drawn... The dead colour of my wife is good above 
what lexpected. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 224 
A slight general dead colour of the whole. 18rz Axvamtuer 
25 May 328/2 His chiaro-scuro and colour are. .spread with 
so much amenity, that.. harmony isthe result. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. 1.1.1. vii. § 21 A noble or brilliant work of 
colour, 1851 —— Stones Ven. 1. App. xvii. 392 No colour is 
so noble as the colour of a good painting. 

Sig. 1732 Pore Ess. Man u. 112 Lights and shades, whose 
well-accorded strife Gives all the strength and colour of our 
life. 1878 Morrey Curdyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 189 To take 
all breadth, and colour..out of our judgments of men. 

b. The representation of colour by contrasts of 
light and dark in an engraving or monochrome. 

1784 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 219 What is called the 
colour of a print.. The phrase is improper and inaccurate. . 
What those meant who first adopted the phrase is the 
chiaroscuro, or light and dark, in contradistinction to mere 
light and shade. 1869 Daily News 22 Dec., By his manner 
of etching he [Cruikshank] 1s able to produce the most ad- 
mirable effects of what engravers call ‘ colour’. 

5. Phrenol. Short for ‘Faculty or organ of 
eolour’. 

1840 Penny Cyel. XVIEI. 116/1 (List of phrenological 
organs) Colour, Locality, Calculation, Order. 1890 Mary O. 
Sranton Syst. Phystog. 1. 410 Color is a primitive faculty. 

II. As a thing material. 

6. (in A/.) A eoloured deviee, badge, or dress, 
serving to distinguish or identify an individual or 
the members of a party. In early use applied to 
the cognizance or insignia of a knight ; now com- 
monly of the coloured symbols of colleges, clubs, 
jockeys, ete., and of the rosettes and ribbons wom 
as party-badges. Sometimes less concretely, as in 
‘the Liberal colours here are blue and buff’. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 5462 All hor colouris to ken were of 
clene yalow. ¢1qz0 Antnrs of Arth, xxx, The kny3te 
in his colurs was armit ful clene. 1589 Pasgwils Ket. 
Diijb, Aduance my collours on the top of the steeple. 1781 
Gisnon Decl. & F. 11}. 215 Agitated with hope and fear, 
for the success of the colours which they espoused. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, The servants .. wore the colours 
of the Prince’s household. 1852 THackeray Fsy100.2 1. 
xii. (1876) 111 When heads of families fall out. thetr de- 
pendants wear the one or the other party’s colour. 1873 
Slang Dict., Colour, a handkerchief worn by each of the 
supporters of a professional athlete on the day of a match. 
Mod. Election Notice. Canvassers are requested to wear 
their colours. 

1g. 1685 BAxtER Paraph. N. T. Matt. iii. 13-4 note, Christ 
as the General, will wear the same Colours with his Sol- 
diers, 1885 Law Times LX XIX. 339/2 The majority of 
his employés are of an opposite colour to himself. 

b. In phrases, as 7o come out in one’s true 
colours, to show one's colours, cte. ‘To this sense 
prob. belong the earlier examples of 70 figh/, ete., 
under false colours, which at a later date became 
associated with the next sense. 

¢ 31400 Destr. Troy 11496 He set hom acas, What fortune 
might falle vndur fals colour. a 1688 Bunyan $erusalem 
Sinner Saved (1886) 81 Feign not..but go in thy colours to 
Jesus Christ. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv. 294 [He] who 
didn‘t venture .. to come out in his true colours. 1884 
Giapstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 Opponents who may 
find some difficulty in showing their colours. 

7. (gen. in f/.) A flag, ensign, or standard of a 
regiment or a ship. In quots. 1667, 1719 @ colours 
oeeurs ; mod. military use has @ colour. 

t5go Sir J. Suytu Disc. Weapons 2b, ‘Vheir Ensignes 
they will not call by that name, but by the name of Colour. 
3593 SHAKS. 3 Hex. V/, 11. ii. 173 Sound Trumpets, let our 
bloody Colours waue. 4 Barret Theor. Warres \. i. 
20 We English-men do call them [ensigns] of late Colours, 
by reason of the variety of colours they be made of. 1626 
Cart. Smitu decid. Yung. Seamen 17 A suit of sayles.. 
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pendants aud colours. 1667 Kart Orkery State Left 
(1743) 11. 163 It is a grief to me.. that a viscount should, 
only to live, carry a colours. 1695 Loud. Guz. No. 3042/2 
To goout with Coluurs Flying and Druamy Beating. «1719 
Annison (J.), An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
colours. 1720 Loud, Gaz. No. 5839/1 She went a cruising 
under Spanish Colours. 1799 Wk11inctos in Gurw. Disf. 

1. 31 In less than 10 minutes .. the British colors were 
planted un the suminit of the breach. 180z Home //is¢. 
Keb, Scot. iii, Vhe standard .. was about twice the size of 
an ordinary pair of colours, 1830 Camrnett Dict. Mil. Sc. 
39 Colours .. are the two silken flags carried by the Senior 
Ensigns in each Regiment of Iufautry. ‘The first, called 
the King’s Colour.. the Second, or Regimental Colour. 
1832 Soututy //ist. Penins. War IL. 738 Downie, seizing 
a colour, and waving it. 1836 Marryat MJidsh. Easy xox, 
Vhe stranger had hoisted the English colours. 

Sig. 1598 Suaxs. Merry W. in. iv. 85, 1 must aduance 
the colours of my louc. 1692 Bentiey oyle Lect. ix. 307 
They fight under Jewish colours. 

b. Henee applied to the regiment. Now ods. 
except as retained in the expressions 7o join che 
colours, desert one's colours, ctc., referred to pice. 

xs90 Sin J. Smvru Disc. Weapons 2/6 Colonrs .. is by 
them so fondlie & ignorantly given, as if they .. should (in 
stead of Ensignes) be asked how manie Colours of footmen 
there were in the Arinie. 1633 Starrorp Jac. 11, (1821) 

197 Or else to repayre to his Colours. /di:. 337 The Enemy 
.- marched with fiue and twentie Colours towards the Towne. 
3646 Vicars God’s Ark in Carlyle Cronmuet/ (1871 1. 155 
Being 74 Colours of horse, and 21 colours of Dragoons, in 
all gs colours. 1722 De For Col, Jack (1840) 126, | .. was 
run from my colours. 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng 1. 297 
A soldier .. deserting his colours. 

c. An ensign’s commission, ensigncy: generally 
a pair of colours. arch. 

1722 De For Col. Fuck (1840) 113, roof. being sufficient 
to buy colours in any new regiment. 31747 Garrick JV/iss 
in her Teens 1, Purchas'd me a pair uf colours at my own 
request. 1856 J. W. Cure Brit. Gen. Penins. War 1.3.7 
An ensigncy, or, as it is figuratively called, a pair of colours, 
in the sist. 187x Hotme Ler Wiss Barrington |. vi. 84 
Wait till this little Jack of yours gets a pair of colours. 

d. In various phrases, originally literal, as ¢ 70 
fear uo colours, to fear no foe. hence gen. to have 
no fear; 70 come off with flying colours; To stick 
to one's colours; To nail one’s colours lo the mast; 
To hang out false colours, ete. 

1596 NasHe Saffron Walden E ivb, I perceiue thou fearest 
no colours. x60r Suaxs. Zzve/. NV. 1. v. 10, I can tell thee 
where y¢ saying was borne, of [ feare no colours .. In the 
warrs. 1682 N. O. Botlean’s Lutrin\. 178 Come, fear no 
Colours! The end the Act wilt hallow! 1692 Locke 
Toleration iu. viii, It may .. bring a Man off with flying 
Colours. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 52 ? 3 Our Female Can- 
didate. aes longer hang out false Colours. 1844 Six R. 
Peet in Croker Papers (x884) 111. xxiii. 15, 1 never heard 
him [Ashburton] make a speech in the course of which he 
did not nail, unnail, renail, and unnail again his colours. 
1885 Pall Mall G.5 Nov. 7/1 The obstinacy with which 
Prince Alexander is sticking to his colours. 1888 /éz<. 10 
Nov. 11/1 He hasteued .. to nail his colours to the comn- 
promise of 1870. 

A colouring matter, pigment, paint (sce 
quot. 1859). With many defining words whieh 
sec), as adjective-, boly-, broken-, fresco-, ground-, 
moist-, otl-, sptril-, subslanlive-, waler-colour, ete. 

1580 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 445 They increase their fauours 
with faire water, you maintaine yours with painters colours. 
1626 Bacon Sy/za (1677)§ 298 Painters colours ground, and 
Ashes, do better incorporate with Oyl. 1660 T. WittsrorD 
Scales Commerce u. 1. 26 Common colours, as red Oaker, 
Umber, red and white Lead, etc. 72x Lond. Gaz. No. 
5962/3 Mr. Le Blon gives Notice, That.. Pictures. . Printed 
in Colours, after his new Invention, under His Majesty's 
Letters Patents..are..to be sold. 1784 J. Barry Lect. Art 
vi. (1848) 217. Cumnpound, half, or broken colour which 
soften and still their difference. 1859 Guttick & Times 
Paint. 23 ‘Colours’ are generally understood to mean the 
pigments applied to the picture. 

. pi. Coloured dresses or dress- materials. 

1716-8 Lany M. W. Montacvr Lett. 1. x. 35 The.. maids 
of honour. .she suffers to go in colours. 

10. Mining. (See quots.) 

1869 Cornwatuis New World 1.118 Carts..going to the 
creek to have the colour—that is to say, the gold washed 
out. 1876 J. Weiss W/st, Hum, & Shaks. ii. 39 Miners in 
the West use the word ‘color’ for the finest gold in the 
ground. 188 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Color .. A particle 
of metallic gold .. Prospectors say, ¢.g., ‘Whe dirt gave me 
so many colors to the panful’ 

b. Cf. the following colloquial use (sense 2). 

1718 Gorvon in Cordial Low Spirits 33, 1 have never 
seen the colour of Mr. Baskett’s money, 1852 Dickess 
Bleak Io. \\. 25 (Hoppe) He had never yet seen the 
colour of his money. 

III. Figurative senses. 

11. Outward appearanee, show, aspect, semblance 
of (something): gencrally .as in 12), that whieh 
serves to econeeal or cloak the truth, ar to give a 
show of justice to what is in itself unjustihable. 
Often in Colour of Law, Colour of Reason. 

1297 R. Growe. (1724) 313 To bynyme hem her erytage .. 
myd wuch treson, bote he adde som coluur of ry3te. ¢ 1385 
Poem temp. Edw. 11 (Camden Soc.) 280 Al his contrefaiture 
is colour of sinne. x530 Proper Dialogue (1603 28 This 
hath no coloure of almiesse. 1597 Bacon (¢/t/e , A Table of 
Coulers, or apparances of good and euillL 1642 MeELton 
Argt. conc. Militia 22 To defend them, without any colour 
of Taw or justice. 1754 Surrtock Disc. (1759) |. x. 2 
With what Colour of Reason can the pretended Miracles 
be brought into this Question? 1863 H. Cox /usést.1 ix. 
218 The general heads of breaches of privilege .. are these 
three: xst Evasiun, znd Force, 3rd Colour of Law. 
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b. A fiction, an allegory. 


1309 Hawes Past. Pleas.1x i, They beleve in no maner | 


of wyse That under a colour a trouth may aryse. 

12. A show of reason; a specious or plausible 
reason or ground ; fair pretence, pretext, cloak. 

1429 Archives Grocer’s Comp. 1. 190 Pt no man selle no 
ware uppon no Ssnday nor uppon none haly daye .. by no 
manner of colour pat may be devysed. 1592 Greene Ufst. 
Courtier in Harl. Atisc. (Malh.) II. 244 You carry your 
pack but fora coulour, to shadow your other villanies. 1617 
FLercHeR Valentinian ww. iii. 8 What has Aecius done, to 
be destroy’d? At least, I would havea colour. You have 
more..he is a traitor. 1765 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 64 No 
man should have even a colour to assert that I received 
a compensation. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. Judia (1. 1v. v. 166 
an enterprise..which..afforded a colour for detaining the 
troops. 

+b. Sometimes the meaning became simply 
‘allegeable ground or reason’, excuse. OJs. 

1380 Wyctir IVs. (1880) 432 Zif a prest my3te be two 
men. .it were to hym a coulur to take ful hire of two men. 
¢1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim. Alon. (1714) 107 Havyng no 
Coiour of grutchyng. 1529 More Cowmf. agst. Trib. (1573) 
so In these two things may you catche most colour to com- 
pare the wealthy man’s merite with the merite of tribula- 
tion. 1616 Beaum. & Fv. And. A/alta 1.1.18 Did 1 attempt 
her with a thread-bare name .. She might with colour dis- 
allow my suit. 1724 A. Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig. 208 For 
which he has as little Colour, as the Samaritans them- 
selves. 

e. esp. in Law. An apparent or prima facie 
tight, as in Colour of title. Sometimes in a bad 
sense, as in Colour of office: see quot. 1641. Also 
spec., in Pleading, ‘a probable but really false 
plea, the design of which was to draw the deci- 
sion of the case from the jury to the judges, by 
making the point to be decided appear to be one of 
law and not of fact’: see quots. 1607 and 1824. 

[1366 Fear-Bk. 40 Edw. [1] (1679) 23 Airton. Le plee n’est 
pas ascun maner de barre, car il n’ad conus en nous ascun 
maner de colour.) 1531 Diad, on Laws Fug. i. liv. (1638) 163 
The plaintife claiming by a colour of a deed of feoffement. 
1568 GraFton Chroz. Il. 175 Robert de Bruce.. although 
he had some colour of title, yet he discended of the second 
daughter .. and so his clayme tooke no place. 1574 tr. 
Littleton'’s Tenures 86a, He hathe colour of enter as heyre 
to his father. 158% Powe. Lloyd's Cambria 74, 1 could 
never find what Coulor or Pretense of title this [man] had. 
1607 CoweL /itferpr. (1637, Colour, signifieth in the common 
law a probable plee but in truth false, and hath this end to 
draw the triall of the cause from the jury to the judges. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 65, Colour of Office .. signifies an 
act evill done by the countenance of an Office .. whereas 
the office is but a vaile to the falshood. 1721 S¢. German's 
Doctor & Stud. 337 The two questions before rehearsed of 
colours in Assise. 1768 Bracxstone Cowun. III. 309 An 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point of law, 
but of which the jury are not competent judges. 1824 H. 
J. StepHen Pleading (1843) 233 The meaning of the rule 
that pleadings in confession and avoidance should give 
colour, is that they should confess the matter adversely al- 
leged, to such an extent at least as to admit some apparent» 
right in the opposite party which requires to be encountered 
and avoided by the allegation of new matter. 1886 F. 
W. Maittanp in Law Q. Rev. Oct. 483 Possession coupled 
with .. good faith and colour of title... would have certain 
legal effects. 

a. Phrases. Under colour of: under pretext or 
pretence of, under the mask or alleged authority of. 
+ Also with dy, 27, efor, with colour. Woethout 
colour: without dissembling or disguise. 

c1340 Hampore Psalter cxix. 2 Swikil tunge [Ungua 
dolosa). . pat vndire colour of goed counsaile bryngis til syn. 
1401 Pol. Poems (1859) If. 16 Antichrist .. by colour of 
holines. deceiving Christs church. 1461 Paston Lett. No. 
384 II. 4 Brybers that wold a robbed a ship undyr color of 
my Lord of Warwyk. 1494 Fasyan vu. 473 Without 
fraude, colour, or disceyte. 1523 Lp. Berners froiss. I. 
xlvi. 63 He sent vnto them a prelate vnder the colour of the 
pope. J/dfd. 1. ccccix. 712 The king .. may .. assemble 
great puyssaunce..in the colour of this treatie. 1553 Q. 
Mary in Strype Eccl. Afem. III. App. i. 3 By colour of the 
authority of the same King. a1556 Cranmer /i’&s. [. 21 
Answer me directly without colour, whether it be so or 
not, 1582 N. LicHerietp tr. Castaneda's Hist. E. Ind. 
866 The Moores contrarie to hiscommaundement had bought 
spices vnder a coulour. 1590 Martowe £dw. FJ, 1. iv. 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 191/2 Then may we with some colour rise in 
arms. 1591 SHaKs. 7wo Gent. wv. ii. 3. 1611 Bipte Acés 
mxvil, 30. @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 27 It is the 
worst oppression that is done by Colour of justice. 1732 
Berkunry Adcip~hr. v. § 10 There have been received, 
under the colour of religion, a world of fables. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau .Wauch. Strike ix. 108 A present..given under 
colour of enabling him to appear more respectahly. 

e. 70 give colour: to give a specious appearance 
or verisimilitude; to afford ground or pretext ; 
+ to take colour with: to side ostensibly with (cf. 
the verb, sense 6). 

1771 Westey H ks. (1872) V. 454 St. Paul .. gives you no 
colour for making void the law. 1776 P. ScnuyLer in 
Sparks Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) 1. 24g Your Excellency’s 
instructions to him gave..not the least color for it. 1790 
Patey /lorz Panl.i. 2 In order to give colour and proba- 
bility to the fraud. 1845-6 Trencu //xds. Lect. Ser. u. ii. 
171 The slightest hint that seems to give a colour to.. 
hope. 1861 Maine Avc. Law iv. 110 ‘I'he Emperor..was 
forced to take colour with the church against the reformers. 

13. #/. Rhetorieal modes or figures ; ornaments 
of style or diction, embellishments. (Cf. Scaliger 
Poet. lib. 111, c. xxx.) Now only as fg. 

€ 1386 Cnaucer Sgm.’s 7. 31 It muste ben a Rethor ex- 
cellent, That coude his colours longing for that art, [f he 
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shuld hire descriven ony part. — Arankd. Prod, 51, 1 lerned 
neuere Rethorik. .Colours ne knoweI none. ¢1449 Pecock 
Repr. wu. xviii. 256 Colouris and figuris of spechis. ¢ 1460 
Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame Sanz Mercy 844 in Pol. Rel. 
& L. Poems (1866) 80 Ful destitute of eloquence, of metre, 
and of coloures. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
77 A Scbeme..for the excellency thereof is called the 
ornament, light and colours of Rhetoricall speech. 1779 
Jounson ZL. P., Alilton (1816) 137 The colours of the dic- 
tion seem not sufficiently discriminated. 1876 TREVELYAN 
Life & Lett. Macaulay 1. i. 16 Novelists who have more 
colours in their vocabulary than Turner had on his palette. 

+14. In 16-17thc. Sc. writers: Rhythm, metre. 

1513 DouGctas /#neis 1. Prol. 354 Sum tyme the colour 
will caus a litle additioun. 1560 Rottanp Cr¢. Venus iv. 
740 Haltand verse quhair cullour dois nat hald. 1585 
James I £ss, Poesie (Arb.) 57 First, ze sall keip iust cul- 
louris. 1619 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Conz, B. Fonson Wks. 
224 He..said, that verses stood by sense, without either 
colours or accent. 

15. Afusic. ‘Clang-tint’ (see CLane sb. 3), 
timbre. Also, more generally, variety of expres- 
sion in a musical composition (cf. next}. 

1597 Morey /utrod. Alus. 166 To admit great absur- 
dities in his musicke, altering both time, tune, cullour, ayre 
and what soeuer else. 1866 Encer Nad. ALus. v. 179 Al- 
most every instrument has its peculiar colour of sound. 
1876 Gernstetn’s Five Senses 247 Still they give to the 
fundamental tone a_ peculiar character: its quality or 
colour. 1887 Darly Tel. 14 Oct. 3 He has a keen sense of 
orchestral effect, a capital eye for colour. 1890 Glasgow 
Her, 19 May 9/2 New theories as to the causes of the varie- 
ties of tone colour or ‘timbre’ of different musical instru- 
ments. 

16. (an extension of sense 11). General ‘com- 
plexion’ or tone; character, kind. 

1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. LZ. 1. ii. 107 You haue lost much good 
sport. Sport: of what colour? /d7d. 1. ii. 435 Boyes and 
women are for the most part, cattle of this colour. 1605 — 
Learn. ii. 145 This is a Fellow of the selfe same colour 
{[Qg. nature], Our Sister speakes of. 1663 J. Svencer 
Prodigies (1665) 337 The Reason he gives. .is much of color 
with that of our Adversaries. 1781 J. Moore Vrew Soc. /7. 
(1790) II. xlvii. 26 [The books] formed a strong contrast with 
the colour of his mind. 1849 THAcKERAY Pexdennis xxxvii, 
Pendennis ..took his colour very readily from his neigh- 
bour. 1870 Stanuope /7/7s¢, Eng. I.i. 15 This first triumph 
of the Tories gave as it were its colour to the entire Session. 

b. The shade of meaning associated with words. 

1657 Cromwelt Sf. 13 Apr. (Carlyle), Nor can it be urged 
that my words have the least colour that way. 1822 Proc- 
TER (B. Cornwall) Poems, Love cured by Kindness, Words 
of an opposite colour. 1826Syp. Smitu Ms, (1859) I]. 1319/1 
Conversations .. to which he could have given another 
colour and complexion. 

IV. Attrib. and Comé. 

17. General: as colour-brilliance, -chart, -chord, 
-contrast, -diagram, -equation, -faculty, -melody, 
-miusic, -note, -perception, -sttmulus, -swite, -tone, 
-viston, -word, etc.; colour-fading adj. Also (see 
2 c) colour-dominalion, -dread ; (in sense 8) colozer- 
bag, -case, -lake, -maker, -making, -manufactory, 
-mill, -seller, colour-washed adj.; (in sense 7) 
colour-bearer, -chest, -service, etc. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess. Art Wks. (Bohn) I. 152 They .. 
console themselves with *colour-bags and blocks of marble. 
1862 W. M. Rosserm in Fraser's Mag. July 74 The multi- 
plicity and *Colour-brilliance of the Scene. 1856 LevErR 
Martins of Cro’ M. 482 Hold that *colour-case for me. 
1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., *Colour-chests, chests ap- 
propriated to the reception of flags for making signals. 
1884 S¢. Fames’ Gaz. 10 May 6/2 A warm green, which, 
with the red gold of her hair, makes up a *colour-chord 
as simple as it is effective. 1889 J. J. THomas Froudacity 
193 Advocacy of *colour-domination. /é%d. 199 To re- 
infuse the ancient “colour-dread into minds whith had 
formerly been forced to entertain it. 1879 Roon Chromatics 
xvii. 298 A delicate *colour-emphasis is by no means easy 
of attainment. 1600 Dr. Dodyfoll i. i. in Bullen O. P?. 
111. 103 Women with their *coullour-fading cheekes. 1889 
tr. Benedikt's Coal-Tar Colours 26 Generally known as a 
*colour-lake and not as a colouring matter proper. 1552 
Hvuroet Dict. s.v. *Coloure maker, colortficis. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. \1. xx. 370 The arts of 
“colour-making and dyeing. 1796 //ull Advertiser 12 
Mar. 2/t Buildings now used as a *Colour Manufactory .. 
Also the *Colour Mill and Utensils. 1879 Roop Chro- 
matics xviii. 316 The poetry of colour which leads the 
artist .. to seize on *colour-melodies as they occur in na- 
ture. 1879 G. ALLEN Cod. Seuse i. 2 The growth of a dis- 
tinctive *colour-perception. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4486/4 
Francis Moore..*Colour-seller. 1884 Sir F. S. Roperts 
in 19¢4 Cent. June 1063 The period of *colour-service was 
raised to seven years for soldiers at home. 1862 R. H. 
Patrerson Ess. (fist. & Art 15 (What every one who has 
pressed his fingers upon his eyes must know) that sensa- 
tions of colour may be excited.. independently of any 
*colour-stimulus. 1817 R. Jameson Char, Alin. 83 A 
*Colour-Suite of Minerals, made under the eye of Werner. 
1875 tr. F’ogel’s Chem. Light vii. 60 The small number of 
the *colour-tones compared with the large number of 
musical tones is very striking. 1882 Syd. Soc. Le-x., 
*Colour vision, the recognition of colour by the eye. 1887 
Daily News 29 June 5/8 Apartments .. *colour-washed in 
several shades of pale grey and chocolate, 

18. Special combs.: Colour-guard, in a 2’ S. 
infantry regiment, a guard for the colours con- 
sisting of eight corporals and the colour-bearer ; 
colour-hearing (see quot.) ; colour-line, (a.) on 
seals or engravings, fine parallel lines indicating 
colour or tincture. (8.) esf.in U.S., the line of 
demarcation between the coloured and the white 


race; colour-party, the party consisting of two 
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junior officers assisted by four serjeants, who carry 
the colours of a regiment; colour-piece, a piece 
of bric-a-brac, or the like, introduced into a room, 
etc., for the sake ofits colouring; colour-printing, 
printing in different colours, chromatic printing : 
hence colour-print, -printer ; colour-sense, the 
sense of colour, the power of discriminating colours; 
colour-striker, a practical colour-maker; a 
maker of chemical colours (cf. STRIKE); colour- 
top, a top of which the upper surface is painted 
with the colours of the spectrum, or some of them, 
in order to show the effects of their combination 
during its rapid revolution. See also CoLour- 
BLIND, -BOX, -DE-ROY, -DOCTOR, -MAN, -SERGEANT, 
1823 Crass Technol. Dict., *Color-guard. 1882 Times 
12 Jan. 5/6 *Colour-hearing..a phenomenon of which some 
few people are conscious,.viz. an appearance of certain 
colours accompanying the perception of notes or noises. 
1878 N. Amer. Rev. CX XVII. 491 We shall soon cease to 
hear of a *color-line. 1862 Catal, Intern. Exhib. 1V. 15/2 
Lithographic *oil-colour-print. /ézd. Establishment for 
*oil-colour- printing. 1869 Eng. Al/ech. 31 Dec. 377/2 
Colour-printing has now been brought to great perfection. 
1879 G. ALLEN (¢7¢le\, The *Colour-Sense, 1880 Geiger's 
Developm. Hum, Race 49 The history of colour-sense 
is of paramount importance to the total development of 
sensation. 1856 Maxwect in Rep. Brit. Assoc., Trans. of 
Sections 13*Colour-top, 1886 Athenzum 21 Aug. 242/2 The 
mixture of colours apart from the mixture of pigments.. 
is best illustrated by the use of the well-known colour-top. 


+ Colour, 56.2 Oss. = CULLY. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills V. 24 And all my wealth they took by 
stealth, Thus was a poor Colour trick’d. 

Colour, color (kz101), v. Forms: see the sb. 
[ME. coloure(n, etc. a. OF. couloure-r, colore-1+ :— 
L. coldrare, f. color CoLouR.]} ' 

1. trans. To give colour to; to imbue, charge, or 
mark with colour or hue; to paint, stain, dye. 
Const. also with ove-. 

c 1328 LE. E. Allit. P. B. 456 Perauen. .watz colored as be 
cole. ¢ 1381 CHaucer Parl, Foules 443 As the fressh rede 
rose newe Ayene the somersonnecoloured ys. ¢ 1400 Destr. 
Troy 3052 Corvyn by crafte, colourd with honde. c 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1862) 47 Color hit with safroune. 1527 R. 
Tuorne in Haklny? Voy. (1589) 254 The coastes..I have 
coloured with yellow. 1663 Cease Counsel (1664) G iij, 
The Painters are to colour over their windows thrice. 1784 
Cowrer Task 1. 13 Askin Not coloured like bis own. 1805 
Worpsw. IWaggoner 1. 92 Coloured all by his own hand. 

b. absol. 

1599 Haxtcyt Voy. II. 1. 163 Such things as colour blew. 
1662 Merrett tr. Nev's Art of Glass xcv, Sometimes the 
powders colour more and sometimes less. 

ec. fig. 

1637 R. Humerey tr. S?, Ambrose 1. 104 The use..of 
ancients .. doth colour and beautifie the manners of young 
men. 1888 Arma Tapema in Pall Afall G. 9 Apr. 3/1 As 
the sun colours flowers, so art colours life. 

+2. To embellish, set off in rhetorical colours. 

¢ 1300 A’. Adis 2201 This batail destuted is, Intbe French 
.. Therefore Y haue, hit to colour, Borowed of the Latyn 
autour. 

3. To represent in fair colours (what is of the 
opposite character) ; to give a specious aspect to ; 
to gloss, cloak, disguise, excuse ; to render speciots 
or plausible. Const. oz¢, over. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xix. 455 Eche man sotileth a sleight 
synne forto hyde, And coloureth it for a kunnynge anda clene 
lyuynge. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 7852 Pai colowrne hom coyntly 
with a cause febill. c 1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim, Afon, 
(1714) 29 Whych thyng, though it be colowryd Aer Jus 
Regale, yet itis Tyrannye. 1548 Upatt, etc. Aras. Par. 
Fohn 99 b, They shall colour out their wickednesse with 
pretense of godlynesse. 1574 tr. A/arlorat’s Afpocalips 
36 They coloured theyr cursed filthye vncleannesse wyth 
the name of Nicolas the Deacon. 1606 G. W[oopcocke] 
tr. Hist, Justine Gg4b, The which Salonina [a harlot] he 
colord vnder marriage. 1741 MippLeton Cicero (1742) I. v. 
367 Howsoever this may color, it cannot justify Cato’s con- 
duct, 1862 MerivaLe Rom. Emp. V11. lix. 206 Armed bands 
who had coloured their brigandage under the name of 
patriotism. 

b. To exhibit in a false light; to put an unfair 
or untrue construction upon ; to misrepresent. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 139 They speken pleine after the 
lawe But he the wordes of his sawe Coloureth in an other 
wey. 1529 More //eresyes iv. Wks. 267/2 This is your 
verye doctrine, how so euer ye colour it. @ 1592 GREENE & 
Lopce Looking Glasse Wks. (1861) 121 It was your device 
that, to colour the statute. 1786 J. Jay in Sparks Corr. 
Amer. Rev, (1835\1V. 135 The facts are inaccurately stated, 
and improperly colored. 1860 Dickens Le?¢. (1880) I]. 112 
Tbe evidence has been suppressed and coloured. 

+4. To lend one’s name to; represent or deal 
with as one’s own. Zo colour strangers’ goods: 
to enter a foreign merchant’s goods at the custom- 
house under a freeman’s name, for the purpose of 


evading additional duties. Oés. 

@ 1802 in Arnolde’s Chron. (1811) 88 The Cowpers of this 
cite haue vsed and dayly vse to colour straungers goodis. 
1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 114 If a Factor or Mer- 
chant, doe colour the goods of Merchant Strangers in pay- 
ing but English Customes..he runneth into a /’rzwititire. 
1625 Bacon Ess. Usury (Arb.) 546 Then they will be hardly 
able to Colour other Mens Moneyes in the Country. a 1655 
Br. G. Goopman Crt. Fas. J, 1. 351 Their [ambassadors’) 
servants did colour and transport other mens goods. 1726 
in Dict. Kust.(ed. 3) s.V. 

To imbue with its own tone or character. 

{rs80 Lyty Euphnes(Arb.) 340 Wher cunning must worke, 
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the whole body must be coloured.] 1835 Lytton A fenzi 
vint, iii, hose emotions. coloured his whole soul. 1838-9 
Hattam /fist. Lit. 1V. av. vii. 320 His predominating good 
sense colours the whole. 1882 Serjr. Bactantine “per. 
xii. 123 In all these cases it is the motive that colours the 
act. 

+6. intr. To colour with: to harmonize with. 

@ r62zg5 Fretcuer Nolly iv, 1, Vour counsels colour not 
with reason of state. 1648 J. Goopwix Aight § Might 32 
Nor doth the Act of the Army..colour, or shadow (in the 
least) with the act of the King. 

7. To take on colour, to change colour, to be- 
come coloured ; sfec. said of grapes or other fruit, 
in acquiring the colour of ripeness. 

1667 H. Stuspe in PA. Trans. 11.497 The Sea coloureth 
from green to darkish, and soto blue. 1882 Garden 3 June 
3890/1 A marvel to me that..Grapes colour so well as they 
do. /éid., A prime necessity as regards colouring grapes. 
A/od, ‘Vhis meerschaum won't colour. 

8. spec. To tum red in the facc, to blush. 
Colour wp. 

1721-1800 in BAILEY. 1755 JouNSON, 7 colour, to blush. 
A low word, only used in conversation. 1787 Asirer Bo 
The poor woman coloured. 1801 Mar. Epcewortu Gd. Fr. 
Govcrness (1832) 182, l used to colour every minute, as Miss 
Matilda does. 1836 Marrvat Fuphet xxxiv, Her ladyship 
coloured up with raze. 1876 Hottanp Sez. Oaks xit. 162 
He colored as if he had been detected in a crime. 

b. Zranus. nonce-use. 

1824 Miss Ferrter /uher. xiv, [She] only coloureda reply. 
(Cf. to seeetly, erod, blush a reply.| 

Colourability, color- (kv:larabiliti). — [f. 
next: see -1TY.] The quality of being colourable ; 
the possession of colouring qualities. 

1874 Crookes Dyeing § Cal.-Print. 375 The colourability 
of the lichens is not a property of these plants as a whole. 

Colourable, colorable (kyz‘lerab’l), a. 
Forms see Conour sd, [a. OF. colorable corresp. 
to L. type *coldrdbz?-zs, {. colordre to COLOUR: see 
-ABLE, For the force of the suffix, cf. agreeable, 
confortable, favourable, etc.] 

+ 1. Possessed of or abounding in colour. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts (1673'79 The colourable spots 
are wrought in fashion of a fishers net. 1705 IlicKERINGILL 
Pricst-cr. 49 A Fortnights time shall make it [the moon] 
as good, as colourable, and as round again, as any Cheese. 

+b. Ret. Ornamental. Cf. CoLour sé, 13. 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Gracilitas, Exigere gra- 
cilitatem stylo, Quint. To write a low style without 
colourable amplifications. 


Also 


2. fig. Having an appearance of truth or right ; 


specious, plausible, fair-seeming. 

1382 Wyciir Prod. 58 Thou3 this replicacioun seme colour- 
able, it hath no good ground. c1449 Pecock Refr. v. x. 
536 Ech colorable argument. 1573 G. Harvey Lett.-dh. 
(Camden) 28 For al his cullerable pratens to the contrari. 
158 J. Bert Haddou's Answ. Osor. 466 b, Seduced by 
glavering conceipt of colorable error. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard 
Yexts 509 By faire and colourable treaties. 

b. Capable of being presented as true or right ; 
having at least a prima facie aspect of justice or 
validity. 

1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ, Osor. 396 One sentence.. 
cann not be found, to make those heir Pardons Justifiable or 
coulorable. 1622 Bacon //eu. V7, Wks. (1860) 455 They 
did also vex men with informations of intrusion, upon scarce 
colourable titles. 1641 Mitton Auturadz. (1851! 242 Con- 
versant in no Divinity, but that which is colourable to 
uphold Bishopricks. 1659 Be. Watton Consi:l. Considered 
253 Arguments, to which he could give no colourable answer. 
1767 Biackstone Corum. Il. 248 If the mother was never 
married to the father, such bastard could have no colour- 
able title at al! 19785 T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 1. 385 
The enclosed paper, No. 9, is theonly colorable esidence of 
this. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. (1863) v1. 72 Colour- 
able grounds of complaint. 1878 E. Waite Life in Christ 
til, xxi, 302 No even colourable escape from this criticism 
seenis possible. 

ce. Covert, pretended, feigned, countcricit, collu- 
sory, done for appearance’ sake. 

1440 J. Suirtey Dethe A. Yanies (18138)7 He fonde colour- 
abill wais to serve his entent. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
tv. iil. 235 Shall hurt hym undre coulourable deceypte. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VI//, ¢, 2 Preamb., To be removed.. by 
colorable and untrew suggestions. 1563-87 Foxe A. § Az. 
(1684) III. 452, I will use no colourable or covert words. 
1593 Nasne Christ's T. 4a, They tooke him for a counter- 
feit or colourable practiser. 1690 jj Harrincton Def. 
Rights Univ. Oxford, Case Univ, 4g The said University... 
have fraudulently. .granted colourable priviledges to divers 
members of the city. 1798 Dattas Amer. Law Rep. 11. 

81 The conveyance was colorable and collusive. 1857 
seN. P, THompson Andi Alt. 1. ix. 31 On pretences en- 
tirely colourable and false. 1886 7yimes 24 Feb. 4 1 A case 
of bribery by colourable employment. 

d. Of ships’ papers, etc.: Drawn up in a de- 
ceptive or designedly ambiguous form. 

1750 Beawes Lex Alercat. (1752) 93 {The captain] must 
Not carry.. fictitious and colourable Ship Papers. 1755 
Macexs /nsurances 1. 488 Every Ship must be provided 
with complete and genuine Papers..if the Papers be falze 
or colourable..the Law of Nations allows, etc. 

t+ Colourableness, co‘lor-. Ols. [f. pree. 
+-NEsS.] Colourable state or quality ; speciotis- 
ness, plausibility, false pretence. 

1571 Gotpixc Calvin on Ps. ix. 3 The faythfull prayse 
God sincerely and without colourablenesse. 1642 Rocks 
Naaman 534 None of them could (notwithstanding the 
colourablenesse thereof: prevaile. 1645 T. Coremax Hopes 
Deferred 23 Activenesse without Vnity is but to rise up 
and fall, a colourablenesse for treachery and murder. 


639 


Colourably, colorably (kz lorabli), adv. 
{f as pree. + -L¥2.] In a ecolourable manner. 

1. With a fair appearance, speciously, plausibly. 

@ 1400 Serm. agst. Miracle Plays in Nel. Ant. I. 55 
Addyng many lesynges therto so colowrably that the puple 
3ife as myche credense to hem as to the trwthe. 1548 
Upatt,etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxii. 105 Colourably with 
fayre speakyng should entise him. @ 1667 Cow Ley “ss. 
Solitude, If it were as truly as it is colourably and wittily 
said. @ 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 1. 697 It might have 
reflected more colourably a kind of neglect upon them. 

2. Under a feigned or counterfeit appearance ; 


feignedly ; in appearance but not in reality. | 


1523 <ict 14 & 15 flen. V//,c. 4 § 1 They occupie here.. 


not only for themselfe but also colourably for other straun- | 


gers. 1546 Bate Aug. Motartes 1. (1550) 50 b, Colourabl 
or dyssemblyngly reconcyled. 1581 Bews. //addon's 
Answ. Osor, 466 Fayningly, and counterfetly or colorably. 
1868 E. Eowarns Aaleigh 1. ii. 29 ‘The jewels were sent, 
colourably .. to Germany. 1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. B. Div. 
436 He..colourably withdrew from the partnership. 

3. With a show of reason or legality; with a 
prima facie ground or pretext ; on the face of it. 

1577 Hanmer Ane. Kecl. Fist. (1619) 463 To the end 
he might colourably depose him. 1651 Hoppers Leviath. 
11. xlii, 277 ‘Vhere is no other place that can so much as 
colourably be drawn to countenance [it]. 1786 Burke Hi”, 
Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 198 {It] could not be even colour- 
ably disposed of at the pretended will of the said nahob. 
1862 Sut, Rev. 13 Sept. 308 No one could doubt that the 
issue was at least colourably different. 

Colour-blind, z. Unable to see certain 
colours; unable to diseriminate betwcen individual 
colours, or shades of colour. 

(The strict meaning ought to be ‘blind to colour’ as a 
whole; but as this rarely exists (except in the case of the 
totally hlind), the term is applied with much lanity to any 
constitutional inability to discriminate between colours, 
the common type being inability to distinguish the red and 
the green rays of the spectrum from each other.) 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 948 It seems probable 
that yellow glasses will prove of use to colour-blind persons. 
1866 Huxtey /’4ys. ix. § 8 Such colour-blind persons. are 
unable to distinguish between the leaves of the cherry-tree 
and its fruit. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 39 Here's my 
neighbour colour-blind, Eyes like mine to all appearance. 

b. fig. Taking no note of diffcrences in racial 
colour, in sex, ete. 

1865 Commonwealth (Boston, U.S.) 18 Feb., A govern- 
ment color-blind ; no distinction of race in the camp or the 
senate. 1888 Pail Alall G. 17 Sept. 4/1 ‘The National As- 
sociation of Journalists .. agreed that their body should be 
colour-blind as to sex. 1890 /éid. 15 May 3/1 Neither in 
the Dutch republics nor in the English colonies is the law 
absolutely colour-blind as between Black and White, 

Co‘lour-bli:ndness. ‘The condition of being 
colour-blind ; a visual defect, consisting in inability 
‘greater or less) to discriminate between different 


eolours, or shades of colour. 

This optical defect was first described by Dalton in 1794 
(Meu. Lit. & Plat. Soc. Manchester V. 28), and was for 
a considerable time known scientifically as Dadtonism. The 
accuracy of the words colour-dlind and colour-blinduess 
has often been impugned; in scientific use achromatopsy 
occurs; J. Dixon Diseases of the Eye \1859) 279 suggested 
the term acritochromacy (axptto-xpwyaria), with its adjec- 
tive acritochromuatic. 

1854 Mackenzie Dis. Lye (ed. 4) 946 Colour-blindaess has 
heen detected much oftener in males than in feinales. 1855 
Bain Setses & (ut. 1. ii. 3 (1864) 236 Colour-blindness has 
been known to exist with reference to green, but as yet, not 
to violet. 1876 Foster Pys. (1879) 11. ii. 491 The most 
common form of colour-blindness is that of persons unable 
to distinguish green and red from each other. 


Wie 

1888 Pall Mali G. 19 Dec. 4/2 The Liberal Papers, instead 
of imitating the political colour-blindness of the Unionists.. 
frankly admit that black is black. 


Co'lour-box. 

1. A box of colours, a portable box for holding 
artists’ colours, brushes, ete., a paint-box. 

‘fod, The Society of Arts’ shilling colour-box. 

2. Calico printing. The box which snpplies 
colour to the printing rollers. 

1858 75 Ure Dict, Arts 1. 604 Sometimes for the highest 
rollers, and especially in machines of more than four colours, 
the cumbrous colour box ts dispensed with, and a doctor 
inserted in a curved frame is applied to the roller instead. 
/bid. 1, 607 The machine printer. .attends to supplying the 
colour boves with colour. 

3. An instrument devised by Clerk Maxwell for 
compounding the colours of the spectrum in any 
required proportion. 

1870 C. Maxwett Let. 6 July in a (1882) 346, I made a 
great colour-box in 1362, and worked it in London in 1862. 
1882 /bid. 475 His colour box demands a special notice. 

+ Colour-de-roy. Oés. [a. 16th c. F. couleur 
de roy ‘king's colour’.] See quot. 1611. 

1539 Ld. Treas. Acc. Sc. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 1. 298* 
xxily elnes of colourderoy to be pame coitis. 1543 Aderd. 
Reg. V. 18 Jam.) Ane gown of colour-de-roy. 1602 Mars- 
TON Antonio's Rev, 1.iii, His nose is just colour de roy. 1611 
Corer., Couleur de Roy, was in old time Purple: but now is 
the bright Tawnie, which wee also tearme, Colour de Roy. 

Colour-doctor (Calico-printing) : sec Doctor. 

Colour(e, obs. form of CHOLER. 


Coloured, colored (kz'laid), pp/. a. [f. Co- 
LOUR v, or sb, +-ED.] 

1. Having a colour or colours ; ‘diversified with 
varicty of hues’ ‘J.). 

Strictly, exclusive of black and white; also, exclusive of | 


COLOURING. 


what ts the normal or prevailing hue; thus in fot. the 
coloured parts of plants are those which are other than 
green. Often with the name ofa particular colour prefixed, 
as in blue-coloured, etc, Coloured vision: see Vision. 

¢ 1325 [sce Conour 7. 1}. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3757 Crispe 
herit was the kyng, colouretas gold. 1523 Firzures. //1sd. 
§ 68 A coloured horse that hath moch white on hym. 1584 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 1. xix. 258 The coloured and the 
cleare glasses. 1621 Biate Mev. xvi, 3 A scarlet coloured 
beast. 1665 Voyie Occas. Neff, v. v. 313 A gentleman.. 
chancing to come in a colour’a suit. 1807 J. [2. Smitn 
Phys. Bot. 168 Coleratum, coloured, expresses any colour in 
a leaf besides green. 1858 Murs. Carcyce Lett. I. 362 A 
large coloured map on excessively thick paper. 1872 F.. 
Peacock Jlabel /leron 1, ix. 150 A coloured flannel shirt. 
Afod. White or coloured shirts. 

tb. fig. in Afusic. Figurate: see quot. Ods. 

bay) Dovrann Ornith, Alicrol. 78 Vhe Counter-point is 
two-fold, Simple and Coloured. .‘Vhe Coloured Counter-point 
is the constitution of a Song of divers parts by diuers 
figures, and differing Concords. 

ce. fig. of literary style, etc. 

3855 Macaucay //ist. fing. IV. 381 The most..vividly 
coloured picture of the English Court. 1873 Moktey A’ows- 
seau 11. 28 That fresh, full, highly-coloured style. 

2. Of the complexion ; es. with defining words, 
as fresh-colourcd, ill-coloured, well-coloured, etc. 

e1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 147 Rijt faire folk and 
wele coloured. ¢ 1840 Boorpt 7he boke for to Lerne ja. 
It doth..make a man loke euyll colored. 1621 [ertos 
Anat, Mel.1. tic ur. xv. (1651) 12 They {Students} are mosc 
part lean, dry, ill-coloured. 1799 A/ed. Frvé. 11. 45 The 
child has appeared fresh coloured and easy. ; 

b. sfec. Waving a skin other than ‘white’; es. 
wholly or partly of the negro or ‘ coloured’ race. 

1611 Sreep Theat. Gt. Brit. xxv. (1614) 49/1 Vheir.. 
coloured countenances, and curled haire. 1760-7atr. Fuan 
& Ulloa’s Voy. 1. wi. tii. 121 The..Negro women, or the 
coloured women as they are called here. 1832 Maxryat 
WN. Forster xxi, ‘Au cachot !’ cried all the coloured girls. 
1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xviii. 182 Among the 
coloured circles of New Orleans. 1880 Print. Tractes Send. 
xxx. § Frederic Douglass, the celebrated coloured orator. 

ce. Of or belonging to the negro race. 

1866 Howrtis Menuet. Life v.14 Our own coloured melo- 
dies. 1878 N. Ammer. Rev. CKXVI. 387 If state govern- 
nients are opposed to coloured suffrage. 

+3. Made to look well: a. Fair-sceming, spe- 
eious, plausible. 

a 1420 Hoccrevt. De Reg. Princ. 79 No cuolourede excus- 
acioun, 1576 Freminc /’anoplie Up. 193 Ie spared no 
coloured pretence to allure the vulgar sort. 

b. Glossed over, so as to appear right or good. 

1555 in Froude //ist. Eng. V1. 378 The kings coloured 
and too shamefully suffered adultery. 1557 N. I’. (Genev.) 
1 Thess. ii. 5 Nether dyd we any thing in coulored coue- 
tousnes. | 

c. Feigned, pretended, simulated. 

1543 Grarton Contn. Harding 449 A false fained and 
coloured frende. 1574tr. M/arlorats’ A pocalips 31 Content- 
ing himselfe with coloured holinesse. 1589 PuTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie wi. vii. (Arb.) 166 To allow such manner of 
forraine and coulored talke to make the iudges affectioned. 
1610 Guituss //eraddry in. iv. (1660) 117 A Hypocrites 
coloured zeal. 

Colourer, colorer (kv lora1. [f. CoLowr vz. 
+-ER1.] One who or that which colours; one 
who paints in colours, or colours maps, prints, etc. 

161z W. Parkes Curtaine Dr. in Collier Gidd. Catal II. 
106 Tobacco..now made. .the drunken colourer of Drabby: 
salacy. 1686 Actionsy ainting /dlust. ii. 84 He under- 
stood little of Composition... but was an admirable Colourer. 
1796 //ull Advertiser 30 Jan. 1/1 Wholesale and retail 
Paper Hanging Manufacturers, and licenced Colourers. 
1885 Bookseller 5 Mar., W. S. Print-Colourer in General. 
Maps and other subjects, Coloured in the Best Style. 

+2. A dissembler; a perverter of words, etc. 

1681 Gianvitt. Sadducismus 1. 39 Colourers, changers 
Perverters of the Face of things. 

Colourful, colorful (kv lerful), a. rare. [sec 
-FUL.] Full of colour. 

1890 Tewnple Bar Mag. Feb. 179 Down the straight, 
colourful streets one looks. 

Colouring, coloring ‘ka'lerin), o/. sé. [f. 
CuoLouR v.+-tnG!.] 1. The action of the vb. 
CoLovur in various senses. @. 727. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495) 561 In 
peyntynge and colourynge of walles. 1780 Harris /’/¢ol 
Eng. Wks.\184t) 419 With good drawing, but with bad and 
defective colouring. 182: Craic Lect. Drawing isi. 183 
The colouring of a head in a process of water colours. 

b. techex. The production of a fine polish on 
a silver surface; done, in silver manufacture, by 
rubbing with rouge: see also quot. 1575. 

1875 Jevons J/oney (1878! 126 It is usu2l to dissolve the 
copper from the surface of the blank pieces of metal, so as 
to produce a film of pure while silver upon the surface. 
This operation called colouring, gives a fine bright appear- 
ance to the {base silver] coins when new. 

ce. fig. The giving of a fair or specious appear- 
ance, especially, to what is bad. 

1549 Latimer 37d Serm. bef. Edw. 1 F Arb. 83 Let them 
leaue their colourynge and cal them by their Christian naine 
Brybes. 1570 B. Gooce /‘of. Atugd. iv. (1880) 57 Fraude 
and craftie coulourings. 1645 Pacitt //eresiogr (1661) 262 
Equivocation isa cunning colouring ofa lye 1798 J. Hucks 
Poems 12 Truth. .With specious colourings mask‘d unholiest 
views. 1801 Strutt Sforts & /’ast. inti 14t To give the 
better colouring to their undertaking. 

2. The effect of the application of colour, the 
way or style in which anything is coloured; also 
concr, a coloured work, a painting. 


COLOURING. 


1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 61 To give the Flowers 
that lively and beautiful Colouring, which is. .their chief 
Merit. 1753 Scots Wag. Nov. 546/2 A coach of state be- 
daubed with gilt and colourings. 1806 Worpsw. Ode /2- 
tim. [mmort, 198 The Clouds .. Do take a sober colouring 
from an eye That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality. 
1899 G. ALLEN Col. Sense i. 3 The existence of bright 
colouring in the world at large. 

b. in Patnting. 

1708 Art of Painting (1744) 5 Colouring. .comprehends 
two things, the local colour, and the claro obscuro. 1862 
Tuornsury Yurner I. 339 The old Téméraire is the most 
glorious consummation of colouring ever painted by English 
fingers. 1885 7 ruth 28 May 848/1 The colouring of this 
picture is most objectionable. 

e. fig. in Wesic. 

1881 Atheneum 26 Mar. 437/1 A certain want of variety 
in the colouring of his music. 

d. Of rhetorical picturesqueness. 

176z J. Brown Poetry & Mus. (1763) 190 The. .highest Col- 
ourings of his [Virgil's] Pencil are prostituted to the Vanity 
ofthe ruling Tyrant. 1799 Wadpoliana iii.(1819) 4 From the 
elegance of its language, and the warm colouring of the 
descriptions. 1825 MacauLay JV/2/tox, Ess. (1885) 11/1 The 
art of poetic colouring. 

e. Vervading character, tone, or aspect. 

1769 BLACKSTONE Comin. IV. 330 The offences differ in 
colouring and in degree. 1834 J. H. Newman Par. Serm. 
(1837) I. xxiv. 362 It takes a general colouring from Christi- 
anity. 1867 FREEMAN orm. Cong. (1876) I. iii. 121 They 
give a different colouring to the transaction, 

3. Colouring matter or substance. 

¢ 1460 Russet. Sk. Nurture 123in Babees Bk., Turnesole 
pat is good colourynge. 1884 Health Exhtb. Catal. 153/1 
Liquid Butter Colouring. Liquid Annatto Cheese Colour- 


ing. 

Colouring, coloring (kz lerin), f/. a. [f. as 
prec. + -1NG*.] ‘That colours: in senses of the verb. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef. vi. xii. 334 The action 
of heat or fire, & colouring bodies objected. 1791 D’Is- 
RAFLI Cur. Lit. (1866) 33/2 Conceptions. .agreeably set off 
by a warm and colouring diction. 1801 J/ed. Frnl. V. 199 
Very little impregnated with colouring particles. 

b. Colouring matter. [It is doubtful whether 
colouring is here originally the ff/. a. or the v7. sb, 
used attributively.] Any substance colouring a 
natural body, or employed in the arts to colour 


objects. 

‘ By chemists, however, the term is only applied to organic 
bodies. and not to mineral substances..Colouring matter 
may be defined to be substances produced in animal or 
vegetable organisms, or easily formed there by processes 
occurring in nature, and which are themselves coloured, 
or give coloured compounds with bases, or with animal or 
vegetable fibre’ (Ure Dict. Arts). 

1805 W. Saunpers A/ix. Waters 69 A saline..water, will 
.. produce material changes on the colouring matter. 1813 
Sir H. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 146 The colouring matters 
of flowers. 1831 BREWSTER Oftics xxvi. 220 The colouring 
matter of the amethyst. 1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. 
Sodies, Contents 11 Of Blue colouring matters; Indigo, 
Litmus or turnsole, Blue flowers. 

+ Co:lourish, a. or sé. Ols. (See quot.) 

1598 FLorio, /uffola. a kind of colour that goldsmithes 
call colourish [16x that Goldsmiths vse to colourize mettals], 


+ Co‘lourish, v. Os. rare—!. [perh. after 1t. 
colorisc-ere (Florio 1611)=L. colorire, colorare to 
colour, paint: cf. early OF, colorir, coloriss-ant = 
colorer; see COLOUR v. and -IsH. Cf. also dzr275h.] 
To colour up, brighten up with colour. Hence 
Colourishing v6/. sé. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. Pref. Aiija, New impres- 
sions [were] but the colourishing of old stamps which stood 
pale in the soul before. 

Colourist, colorist (kz lorist). [f. Cotour sd. 
+-IsT: perh. a. OF. coloriste in same sense.] A 
painter skilful in colouring ; an adept in the art 


of colouring; a master of colour. 

1686 Aciionsy Painting Jllust, iii. 124 Excellent De- 
signers, Admirable Colourists. 1695 Drypen Du Fresnoy's 
Art Paint, N. 200(R.) Titian .. and the rest of the good 
colourists. 1846 Ruskin J/od. Paint. 1.11.1. vii. §17 Gains- 
borough .. The greatest colourist since Rubens, and the 
last, I think, of legitimate colourists. 1860 /d/d. V.1x. 323 
note, There have been only seven supreme colourists among 
the true painters. 

attrié. 1859 Guitick & Timss Paint. 220 The English 
school .. is essentially a colourist school. ; 

b. fig. Also said of descriptive writers. 

1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope Il. 34 Spenser.. was as 
warm acolourist. 1861 Craik //ist. Eng. Lit. 1. 442 Sack- 
ville .. is almost as great an inventor as he is a colourist. 

Colouristic, coloristic (kzleri'stik), a. [f. 
prec. +-I¢.] Of or pertaining to a colourist or to 
artistic colouring. 

1883 Sir F. Leicuton Presid. Address R. Acad., Grave 
doubts.. in regard to the colouristic aptitudes of the people 
{Egyptians}. 1884 Cent. Alag. XXIX. 210 Its coloristic 
charm may tempt him to be content with mere decorative 
effectiveness instead of true pictorial heauty. 

Colourless, colorless (kz'loilés), a. [f. 
COLOUR sb, + -LESS.] 

1. gen. Witbout colour. 

[¢1380: see b.} 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
xxxviil. 314 Little Bodies, which .. are Diaphanons and 
Colourless. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 129 note, Vhames 
water at Richmond is always, in dry weather, perfectly 
colorless and pellucid. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 77 You ob- 
lain a colourless and transparent gaseous body. , 

b. spec. of the complexion: Without any tinge 
of red; pallid, blanched. 
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1380 Sir Ferumb. 1164 Pan was Olyuer al colourless for 
be blod bat he had schad, 1842 Tennyson Morte D’ Arthur 
213 His face was white And colourless, 1856 Lever J/ar- 
tins of Cro’ M, 315 The cheeks colourless. 

ce. Without bright or conspicuous colour; dull. 

1795 SouTHEY Foan of circ 1x. 293 Dark on the upland 
bank ‘The hedge-row trees distinct and colourless Rose on 
the grey horizon, 1878 B. ‘Tayvtor Dezkalion 1. iv.32 A 
shadowy colorless landscape. 

2. fig. Without distinctive character, vividness, 
or picturesqueness, 

1861 Sat. Rev. 8 June 585 Particular instances are .. sub- 
stituted for general and colourless terms. 1873 Max Miut- 
Ler Sc. Relig. 155 An ancient colourless and unpoetical 
religion. 1875 H. Kincstey WVo. Seventeen 289 She was a 
trifle colourless, perhaps, but.. always resolute enough. 

b. Without any leaning or bias favourable or 


unfavourable; neutral. 

1868 Freeman Nori. Cong. (1876) II. vii. ro2 The tale is 
told in a perfectly colourless way. 1880 Bricut Ang. Hist. 
1394 Vhe king..fixed upon. .a colourless man, as best fitted 
to carry on the system. 1883 Harfer’s Mag. Dec. 133/2 
The words were colorless in themselves. 

Hence Co‘lourlessly adv., in a colourless man- 
ner, without brightness or distinctive character. 

1883 Standard 28 Mar. 3/4 [He] sang well, though rather 
colourlessly. 

Co'lourlessness, color-. [f. prec. + -NESs.] 
Colourless quality or state. 

1684-5 Boyie A/in. Haters g4 Salts that resemble it in 
transparency, colourlesness, and Figure. 1854 Blachw. 
Mag. UX XVI. 551 We are too fond of paleness, colourless- 
ness, in our interiors. 1869 Contemp. Rev. X11. 438 The 
accessory circumstances... are all presented with photo- 
graphic clearness, colourlessness, and boldness of relief. 


+ Colourlike, a. Ods. [see -L1KE.] Charac- 
terized by colour, well-coloured. 

¢1450 Hottanp Howat 894 The farest foule of the firth.. 
So clene and so colourlyke [Banzat. WS, colourike] That 
no bird was him lyke. 

+ Colourly, adv. Obs. rare—'. [f. Colour + 
-LY“,} Colourably. 

1552 Bare Afol. 117 (R.) Mentiri spiritul sancto To de- 
ceyue God by a falsehede, colourly and slyely to dyssemble. 

Co‘lour-man. 

1. One who deals in colours, a colour-seller. 

1691 ‘TY. H[are] Acc. New /nvent. p. lvii, A Colour-man 
in the Strand. 19785 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 233 Justice Quar- 
ril, an oil and colour-man in Whitechapel. 1856 Dickens 
Rogue's Life ii, 1 gave my orders to the colourman and 
settled .. with .. the artist that day. 

b. A CoLourer. 

1882 A thenxum 8 July 51’2 A Map of the Mediterranean 
.. mainly remarkable for the fact that the colour man has 
quite forgotten the alteration of the northern frontiers of 
Greece. 

ce. Camp colour-man: see Camp sb.2 VII. b. 

1859 F. Grirritus A r72/, Jan. (1862) 34 A camp colour- 
man per company. 

Colour-serjeant, -sergeant. An army 
serjeant whose special duty it is to attend the 
regimental colours in the field. 

The rank was created by George the Fourth, when prince 
regent, as a recognition of the conduct of non-commissioned 
officers in the Peninsular war. 

1813 General Order July 27, From the 25 June 1813 one 
Serjeant of the establishment in each Company of every 
Regiment of Infantry shall be designated ‘Colour Serjeant’ 
.. The duty of attending the Colours in the field shall at 
all times be performed by the Colour Serjeant. 1841 Pexny 
Cycl. X XI. 266 Four or six serjeants are charged with the 
important duty of guarding the colours of the regiment: 
they constantly attend the officers who carry them, and are 
called colour-sergeants. . 

Coloury,colory (kz'leri),a. [f. CoLour, +-y!.] 

1. collog. Characterized by or abounding in 


colour. 

1853 C. Bronté Villette xxviii. (D.), Roundly charging 
you with being ..too flowery and coloury. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Coloury, roan or spotted. Said of cows that are not 
self-coloured. In auctioneers’ posters one frequently sees 
a stock of cows described as ‘good, coloury cows’. 

2. Commercial, Having a colour cbaracteristic 
of good quality. Applied to hops; also to a par- 
ticular class of coffee beans of a bright bluish tint. 

1880 Daily News 28 Oct. 3/8 Coffee... Good middling to 
fine middling colory, 89s. to 95s. 1883 Standard 18 May 
6/5 [Coffee] Grayish, at 615. 62, to 635. 6¢.; coloury, at 
71s. 1887 Daily News 25 Jan. 2’5 (Hops) The demand for 
useful coloury samples of the new English growth. 1890 
A Coffee-broker writcs: An inferior Coffee would very 
rarely be ‘coloury’, but even a good Coffee need not neces- 
sarily be so. The Coffee most usually described as ‘coloury’ 
is that from Guatemala. But Java Cofies, of equal value, is 
usually a light yellow and very rarely described as ‘ coloury’. 

Colp, 54. dial. [=OF. colp, ¥. coup, It. colpo 
blow.] 

1692 Cotes, Col, a blow, also a bit of anything. 
W, Cornw, Gloss , Colp, a blow. 

+ Colp, v. Obs. [? iKchoic nonce-word.] 

1589 Fremine Virg. Georg. 1. 16 Colping rauens restlesse 
birds vntimely tokens gave. 

Colp. Irish: see CoLLop 2. 

Colpack, var. of CaLpac, CoLBAcK. 

1877 Wraxa.L //ugo's Misér. 11. \xix, Flaming colpacks. 

Colpenchyma (kglpenkima). fot, [f. Gr. 
xéAn-os bosom, fold of a garment + éyxvpa infu- 
sion; cf. parcnchynia, ctc.] Tissue composed of 


sinuous or wavy cells. 
1866 reas. Bot., Colpenchyma, sinuous cellular tissue. 
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COLT. 
Colpeurynter (kplpiuri:nta:). AZed. [iieGr. 


«dAm-os bosom, womb + *ebpuvrnp, agent-n. f. €i- 
pur’-ev to widen, dilate.] An instrument for dilating 
the vagina. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Colpheg, colphize, var. CoLaPuHizeE v., to cuff. 

Colpice, colpas. da/. [Etymol. uncertain. 
(Blount (or his editor) conjectured its identity with 
med.L. colpictum, Corricr.) Cf. CoLweEIGH.] 

1717 Blount’s Law Dict.s.v. Colpicium, I suppose by Col- 
ficits is meant Samplers or young Poles, which bLeing cut 
down make Leavers or Lifters, in Warwickshire called Co/- 
pices to this day. [App. now obs. in Warwicksh.] 1730-36 
in Baitey (folio. 1880 WV. Cornw. Gloss., Colpas, a prop or 
underset to a lever. 


|| Colpindach. Oés. Sc. Law, [App. related to 
lr. and Gael. co/fa full-grown cow, colpach, colb- 
thach heifer: ? a corruption of the last.) A heifer. 

1492 in Acta Dom. Concilii 265 (Jam.) XL oxen, xx 
ky, a bull, auchtene cowpendochis. 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Signutf., Colpindach, ane young beast or kow, of the age of 
an or twa yeires, quhilk is now called an Cowdach or 
Quoyach. 1609 — Reg. Jay. 2 They ordeined to the 
Crowners, for their fie..ane colpindach (ane quyach, or 
ane young kow) or threttie pennies. 1822 P. CHatmers Disel- 
Zing 120 If the appealer in ordinary crimes was worsted his 
pledges paid the King nine cows and a colpindach. 

Colpitis (kplpeai'tis). AZed. [f. Gr.xdAmos bosom, 
womb + -ITIs.] Inflammation of the vagina. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 592. 

Colpocele (kp'lposz1). A/ed. [f. as prec. + enAN 
tumour.) A tumour or hernia in the vagina. 

1860 in Mayne Z.xrfos. Lex. 

Colpon, var. of CuLPon, Ods., cut, piece. 

| Colportage (kolporta-z, kglppitédz). [Fr., 
f. colporter to hawk, carry for sale: see -aGE.] 
The work of a colporteur; sfec. the distribution 
of religious books and tracts by colporteurs. 

1846 WorcESTER cites Bairp. 1876 M. Davies Uxorth. 
Lond. 38 A man .. whose business it was to manage the 
‘ colportage’. 

|| Colporteur (kolportér, kp'Ippitas\. [F. agent- 
n. f. colporter, app. f. col neck + porter to carry: 
see Littré.] A hawker of books, newspapers, etc. 
esp. (in English use) one employed by a society to 
travel about and sell or distribute Bibles and reli- 
gious writings. 

1796 Burney Me?astasio 111. 393 An itinerant German 
Colporteur, or book pedlar. 1825 New Monthly Mag. X1V. 
64 The hawkers of fly-sheets. .like the colporteurs of Paris. 
1846 WorcESTER, Colporter, a hawker; a pedler; a pedler 
of books. 1862 Brit. Workman 1 June, The Colporteurs 
of the Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland. 1865 
Parkman Fy, & Eng. in N, Amer. (1880) 17 Intrepid Col- 
porteurs bore the Bible to city, hamlet and castle. 

Col-prophet: see CoLE-PROPHET. 

Colrach, Colrake: see CULREATH, COLERAKE. 

Colre, -rye, -rik, obs. ff. CHoLER, CHOLERIC. 

Colsa, obs. form of Couza. 

Colsar, obs. form of CoLD-SHORT. 

Colsh (kglf),v. daz, Also colch. = Cott v, 6. 

19737 Mem. W. Stukeley \ Surtees Soc.) 111. 33 The ground 
colshing up, as the plowmen term it. 18.. Northamptonsh, 
Dial., 1 stood on the hank of the brook .. when the bank 
colshed in and I fell into the water. 

So Colsh sé. 

1847-78 HatuweLt, Colsk, concussion. North. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss. \E. D. S.\, Colch, a loud and startling noise ; 
also asmart blow, Codcher, a heavy fall, ‘He came a regular 
colcher’, 

Colsie, obs. variant of Cosy. 

Colstaff, variant of CowL-STAFF. 

Colt (kéult), sé. Also 3-6 colte, 5 collt, kowlt, 
6-7 coult, 7 coalt, 9 da/. cowt, cout. [OE. colt, 
applied to the young ass and young camel (see 
quot. ¢ 1000); of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. dial. 
kult pig, hardy boy, also Sw. &z//, Du. utd, brood, 
family, Sw. £zdlter, kulting, Da. koltring big Jad ; 
no related words appear in Icelandic.] 

1, The young of the horse, or of animals of the 
horse kind. In Scripture applicd also to the 


young of tbe camel. 

The sense ‘ young ass’ is now perh. only dialectal. While 
the young of the horse is still with the dam it is usually 
called a foal; afterwards the young horse is a co/t to the 
age of 4, or in the case of a thoroughbred, 5 years, while 
the young mare is a _fé//y. On Dartmoor the name is used 
to include ponies or moorland horses generally. 

¢ 1000 JELFRic Gen. xxxii. 15 Pritiz gefolra olfend myrena 
mid heora coltum..and xx ass myrena mid heora tyn coltun. 
c1290 Lives Saints Laud MS. (1887) 482 Wilde coltes and 
strongue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RX. xvin. xii. (1495) 
802 Whyle he is a colte he maye touche his heed wyth his 
hynder fote. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxvii. (Arb.) 62 There 
sawe we goo a rede mare, And she had a black colte or a 
fool of iiij monethis olde. 1611 Bisre Gev. xxxii. 15 Thirtie 
milch camels with their colts .. twenty shee asses, and ten 
foales. — ohn xii. 15 Behold, thy King commeth, sitting 
on anasses colt. 1632 SANDERSON Seva, 366 Like an vnruly 
coult that will oner hedge and ditch. 1730 Baivey (folio) 
Colt, a young Horse, Mare or Ass. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. 1, 425 At two years old, the colt, if for har- 
ness, may he put to plough or harrow. 1887 W. F. Cottier 
Venville Rights on Dartmoor 6 in Trans. Devonsh. Assoc. 
XIX.) A messenger is sent very early in the morning .. to 
the moorman of a quarter, ordering him to drive his quarter, 
say for ponies, or colts, as they are called in drift language. 
Jig. 1590 Martowe 2nd Pt, Tamburl. ww. iii, Nay, we 


COLT. 


will break the hedges of their mouths, And pull their kick- 
ing colts out of their pastures. : 

2. fig. (mostly Amorous or slang.) Applied to 
persons having the characteristics of a colt: a. A 
young or inexperienced person, a ‘grcen hand’; 
spec. in Cricket (sce quot. 1873); in dfa/, an awk- 
ward yoting person who needs to be broken in ; 
b. A lively or spirited person; te. A lascivious 
fellow, a wanton. 

az Juliana 54 Euer beo acurset colt of swuch cunde. 
1586 Cocan //aven /fealth (1612) 247 The surest remedy that 
can be deuised for Cupids colts. a1s9z Greene & Lopce 
Looking Glasse Wks. (1861) 119 Come on, in faith, my colts. 
1596 SHAKS. Aferch. V. 1. ii. 44 That's a colt indcede, for he 
doth nothing but talke of his horse. 1665 J. WeBp Stone- 
Heng (1725) 56 Every Colt in Masonry assigns the Weight 
of a Stone by Measure. c16g0 B. EK. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
Colt ..also a Lad newly bound Prentice. 1722 De For 
Col. Pack (1840) 209 She was a wild, untamed colt. 1847 
TENNYSON Princess v. 445 She’s yet a colt—Take, break 
her. 1858 FE. Waucu Chirrup, Young Chirrup wura mettled 
cowt. 1873 Slang Dict., Colt, a person who sits as juryman 
for the first time. /éécd., Code, a professional cricketer during 
his first season. : 

d. ¢ransf. Coltish nature (cf. Beas? 1 c.). 

1727 C. ‘THRELKELD Stirfes Hfibern. Bv, [A birch rod] 
to drive the Colt out of the man. 

(CE. 


+3. A cunning fellow, a cheat. Ods. rare. 


Cour vz. 2.) 

1624 SANDERSON Sev, I. 109 An old trick, by which C. 
Verres, like a cunning colt, often holp him at a pinch. ¢ 1690 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Colt, an Inn-keeper that lends a 
Horse to a Highway-man. 

4. Legal slang. The barrister that attended on 
a serjeant-at.law at his induction. 

1765 KE. Wyxne Observ. Degree Serj. at Law 102 Then 
Mr. Bailey, his colt, delivered his rings to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 1843 Sir F. Potrock Remembr, (1887) 1. 212 In 
April I accompanied the newly made Chief Baron as his 
Colt. 1889 SrRy. Ropinson Bench & Bar, The colt..walks 
in [ foxe] behind his principal, and it is said that the term 
‘colt’ is merely a parody on that Lutin word. 


5. a. Nat. A piece of rope used as an instru- 
ment of chastisement. b. s/azg. A piece of rope 
with something heavy fastened to the end, used 


as a weapon. ' 

1769 Fatconer Dict, Marine (1789) Bouts de corde, a cat 
of nine tails, colt or rope's end for punishment. 1830 Mar- 
rvaT Aung’s Own viii, He always carried in his pocket a 
colt (7. ¢. a foot and a half of rope, knotted at one end, and 
whipped at the other) for the benefit of the youngsters. 
1873 Stang Dict., Colt, 2 murderous weapon, formed by 
slinging a small shot to the end of a rather stiff piece of rope. 
1878 Yates Wrecked in Port xxx. 340 A cabin-boy, about 
to receive the punishment of the ‘ colt’ from the mate. 

6. A third swarm of bees in the season. 

1750 W. Etus Mod. Husbandman lV. i. 182 (Britten) 
The swarm is the first and greatest number, the cast is the 
next, the colt the next, and the spew the least of all. 


+7. The plant Lepidium Jatrfolium, otherwise 


called Dittany. Ods. 
1585 Liovp 7reas. //ealth Gij, Colt or detin plasterid 
vpon the goute, and disese called sciatica, healyth the same. 
8. Colt’s tooth. a. /77. One of the first set of 


teeth of a horse (or ass). 

1607 Torsett Four-/, Beasts (1673) 435 If they [Asses] do 
not breed .. before the casting of their Colts-teeth, they 
remain steril..all their life. 1626 Bacon Sylwa § 754 
Horses have, at three years old ..the Colts-tooth. 1689 
Lond. Gaz, No. 2421/4 A brown bay Gelding .. with Colts 
Teeth in his Head. 

b. fig. Youthful tastes or desires; inclination to 


wantonness : in certain phrases. 

€1386 Cuaucer Wife's Prod, 602 But yit I had alway a 
coltis tothe. — Keves Prol. 34 And 5it haue | alwei a 
coltes tobe. 1588 Greene Perimedes Wks, (ed. Grosart) 
VII. 91 Hee hath beene a wag, but nowe age hath pluckt 
out all his Coltes teeth. 1613 Suaks. Hen. VIF, 1. iit, 48 
Well said Lord Sands, Your Colts tooth is not cast yet? 
z709 STEELE Tatler No. 151 P 4 About Sixty, which gener- 
ally produces a Kind of latter Spring in amorous Constitu- 
tions, my Aunt Margery had again a Colt’s-Tooth in her 
Head. 1800 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ld. Auckland's Trinmph 
Wks. 1812 1V. 317 His Majesty..Had a Colt’s tooth and 
loved another Dame. 1841 J. 1. Hewrert Parish Clerk 
I, 8: They not shedding their colt’s teeth yet. 

9. Comb., as + colt-bridle, colt-like adj.; colt- 
drift, the drift of ‘ colts’ or ponies on Dartmoor 
(see Drirr) ; + colt-herb, + colt’s-hoof = Co.ts- 
Foot. Seealso CoLT-EVIL, COLTS-FooT, CoLT’S TAIL. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 72 A Colte brydylle, dufpatum. 1565-73 
Coorer Thesaurus, Chamazxluce, the herbe called coltes 
hoofe..with a broad leafe like a poplar. 1587 Mascaty 
Govt. Cattle (Britten & H.), Colt-herb. 1842 TrENNnyson S?. 
Simeon Stylites 174 With colt-like whinny and with hoggish 
whine. 1886 Sut. Rev. 5 Sept. 322 Some.. remnants of 
authority still left .. of the old Forest laws, amongst which 
is the colt-drift, the ponies being locally called colts, 

Colt (koult), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. intr. To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually 
implying wantonness). Oés. rare. 

1596 Srexser State /ref, Wks. (Globe) 611/2 Shooke of 
theyr bridels, and began to colt anew, more licentiously then 
before. 1746 E.rmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 30 A colting 
Hobby-horse [said of a woman]. 

+2. trans. To befool, cheat, ‘take in’. Oés. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 728 There was Cicero finely 
colted, as old as he was, by a young man. 1596 SHAKs. 
1 Ilen, 1V, wii. 39. 1616 Beaum. & Fu Little Fr. Law- 
yeru.1, AmI thus colted? 1628 Firetcuer Loyal Suby. 
un. i, What, are we bob'd thus still, colted and carted ? 

VoL. II. 
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+ 3. (Scc quot.) 

1611 Suaxs. Cymb. 11, iv. 133 She hath bin colted by him. 

+4. Of bees: To throw off a ‘colt’ or third 
swarm. Ods. 

1750 W. Exiis Mod. Ifushandman 111. ii, 115. 

. trans, Yo beat with a ‘colt’ (see Cott sd. 5). 

1732 Derby Mercury 1, No. 21 A parcel of Nailers .. seiz- 
ing upon a poor young Fellow colted hiin up to Kilmain- 
ham. 1836 Marrvat Jfidsh. Easy xii, He colted me for 
half an hour. 

6. utr. To fall or’ cave’ in, as a bank of carth ; 
to collapsc, give way. dza/. (Cf. CoLsu, v.) 

{There is perhaps some association between Catve and 
cot thus used.] 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 133 If the coal be full of rifts, 
it is so much the more apt to colt in upon the Workmen. 
fbid, 306 [The earth].. suddenly coped or colted down 
upon him. 1884 R. Lawson Ufton-on-Severn Wds., Colt, 
to fall in, as the side of a grave or pit. 

+Coltage. Ods. [f. Cott sé.+-Acr; ? with 
stiggestion of AGE sé.; cf. dofage.] = Co.THOOD. 

c1720 W. Gipson Farrier’s Guide 1, viii. (1738) 36 More 
incident to young Horses .. and to soine more than others 
even in their Coltage. 

Colte-ity. xonce-wd. [f. Cort; cf. corporeity, 


etc.) Quality of being a colt. 

1768-74 Tucker Lé, Nat, (1852) 11. 190 A colt may grow 
to be a horse, and afterwards made a gelding ; but colteity, 
horseiety, and geldingeity, must always continue them- 
selves, in whatever beast inexisting. 

Colter, variant of CouLTER. 

Colt-evil. ? Oés. A swelling in the sheath ot 
the penis and adjacent parts, incident to horses. 
Also ¢ransf. priapism, 

1460 Play Sacram. 615 The Coltugll [? euyll] & y° 
brostyn men he wyll undertak. 1523 FitzHers. Husé. § 101 
Coltes euyl is an yll disease, and commeth of ranknes of 
nature and bloudde. 1607 TorseLi. Serpents (1608) 662 
Being frolike above measure [he] supposed it to be the 
operation of his medicine that caused this colt-evil. 1741 
Compl. Fam.-Piece . 460 For the Colt Evil, take the 
Powder of Anniseeds, and the Leaves of Betony. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Sufp., Colt evil, a disease incident both to 
horses and geldings. 

Colthood (kau lthud). [f. Cour +-Hoop.] The 
state of being a colt; the colt stage of life. 

1865 Mrs, Wuttney Gayworthys 1. 126 Old Flighty, 
named in colthood, but long outgrown..-her title. 1887 1’. 
Harpy /Voodlanders 1. i. 5 Leg-joints, shoulders, and hoofs 
were distorted by harness and drudgery from colthood. 


+Co'ltie, z. Os. (See quot.) Hence Co-ltiness. 

1683 J. Boparr in PAZ. Trans. X11. No. 165. 771 It may 
be doubted too, whether some of these trees thus liable to 
the fury of the Frost have not been Coltie? 1753 CHAMBERS 
Cyel. Supp., Coltie, among the timber merchants, a word 
used to express a tree which has a defect in some one of 
its annual circles, which renders it unfit for many of the uses 
it might have been otherwise fit for. .This codtiness might be 
the occasion of the miscbief. 

Colting (kdawltin), vd/. sd. [f. Cott v. 5 + 
-InGE] A beating with a ‘colt’ or knotted rope. 

1833 Marrvyat 7. Sipe xii, The constant thrashings 
and coltings I received. 1836 — Midsh. Easy xii, Give 
him a good colting. 


Coltish (kéu'ltif), 2. [f. Cour sd. +-1su.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a colt or colts. 

1542 Upatt Frasm. Apoph. 9b, In horses .. such as been 
coltish or ful of courage, etc. 1602 Life T. Cromwell i. i. 
95 Whether [the horses in this country] are not coltish, 
given much to kicking or no. 1620 /ic Mudrer (title), A 
Medicine to cure the Coltish Disease of the Staggers. 1833 
Sir C. Bett Hand 305 The coltish wildness of expression. 
1886 STEVENSON Silverado Sg. 67 Although as strong as a 
horse, he looked. .only leggy, coltish. 

transf. a. Wild, frisky, untrained. +b. 
Lustful, salacious, wanton. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer J/erch. T, 603 He was al coltissch, ful of 
ragerye. cx1q4so Petworth MS. Chaucer Wife's T. 602, I 
had alway a Coltissh tooth. 1§77 B. Gooce //eresbach’s 
Hlusé. ut. (1586) 126 Our Asses are of themselves desirous 
enough of the Mares .. for it is a woonderfull coltishe beast. 
1s81 Sipney Ast. §& Stella xxi, But if he tame Such coltish 
yeeres, 1625 Suirtey Love Tricks nt. v, A parson’s wife 
that was coltish once. 1782 Cowrer Progr. Err. 360 Man's 
coltish disposition asks the thong. 1850 Tennyson /yz Jem, 
cxi, The churl in spirit .. Will fet his coltish nature break 
At seasons thro’ the gilded pale. 

Hence Co-ltishly ad/v., Co-ltishness. 

1561 1. Norton Calvin's /ust. 1. 74 Discipline .. is as it 
were a bridle, wherwitb they may be holden backe.. which 
coltishly resist against Christ. 1587 ‘I. HuGues, ete. J/ts- 
fort. of Arth. uw. iv. Cho., Yet Pegasus... coltishly doth 
kick the cloudes in sky. 1649 G. Danirt Trinarch., Hen. 
FV, \ii, The Coltishnes of Mutinye. 


Colt-pixie. Also 6 colle-, coll-, 8-9 -pixy, 
-piskie. [see Pixie; the first element has been 


supposed to be the same as in COLE-PROPHET; but 
the antiquity of the popular notion that it is co/f 
appears to be supported by Drayton Ayunphidia: 

‘This Puck is but a dreaming dolt, Still walking like a 
ragged colt, Of purpose to deceive us.’] 

A inischievous sprite or fairy, formerly believed 
ia, in the south and south-west of England. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. Apoph.111b,1 shall be ready at thine 
elbow to plaie the parte of Hobgoblin or Collepixie. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ., Osor. 259 b, Ye cannot choose but 
mervayle also, what collpixie [guzs_ madus gentus] had so 
bewitched hym. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Colt-pixy, a spirit 
or fairy, in the shape of a horse, which (wickers) neighs and 
misleads horses into bogs, etc. Hamp. 1847-78 HAcitweELi 
Colt-pixy, a fairy. West. The fossil ecArst are called colt- 
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COLUBRINE. 


pixies’ heads, To beat down apples is toco/fixy in Dorset. 
1870 Lettice Lisle 125 ‘ Thou'st as ragged as a colt pixic, | 
declare, child’. .‘The pixies. . were in the habit of luring men 
into bogs in the form of a ragged colt, and then vanishing. 

Coltsfoot (kéwltsfit). Also 6 coltefote, 7 
coltfoote. [Named from the shapc of the leaves. 

(The wn oy reference to the colt of Matt. axi. 7, etc. 
appears to be a modern conceit. ] eS 

The common name of 7usstlago Farfara 
(N.O. Composite , a2 common weed in waste or 
clayey ground, with large spreading cordate leaves 
downy beneath, and yellow flowers appearing in 
carly spring before the leaves 

1552 Hvutoet, Coltefote herb, Bechion Furfara, Tea 
1567 Martet Gr. Forest 38 Coltes foote of some is called 
Bethicon. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 Called.. Fole foote, 
Ilorse houe, Coltes foote, and Bull foote. 1624 Althorp AIS. 
in Simpkinson /Vashingtons p. lv, Gathering broome budds 
and coltfoote. 1626 acon Sylva § 560 The Vapor of Colts- 
foot hath a sanative vertue towards the Lungs. 1860 Rus- 
Kin Mod. Paint, V. vi. x. § 14 The plant, which .. grows 
first on earth that has been moved, is the coltsfoot. 

b. The leaves used for smoking as a cure for 
asthma, etc. @. An infusion of the leaves. 

a 1625 Fretcner Vice Valour m. i, Our inoderne Kick 
Which has been mightily in use of late Since our young 
men drank Coltsfoot. 1710 StrELe Yatler 266 » 3 Upon 
the Table lay a Pipe filled with Bettony and Colts- Foot. 

2. Applicd to other plants allicd to the preceding, 
e.g. Fragrant, Sweet C., Nardosmia (/ctasites) 

fragrans and palmata ; or resembling it in leaf, etc., 
e.g. in North America, Asarum canadcnse; in W. 
Indies, /%per peltatum _Pothomorpha); Spotted 
Coltsfoot, Farfugium grande; + Water C., the 
yellow water-lily (phar). 

1q4.. 318. Bodl. 536 tn Cockayne Sax. Leechd. I11. 3:9 
fees pully aquaticus, i.e. water coltys fot, it is [lyke] to 
water lyly & hit hab a 30low floure. 1861 Detamer FZ, 
Gard 80 Coltsfoot (sweet-scented). Its flowers, with a power- 
ful heliotrope-odour, appear in winter, before the leaves, 

+3. (See quot.). Obs. 

1601 Hottanp Pérny 1. 510 Sprigs slipped from the stocke, 
liue and doe full well: but .. they ought to be pulled away 
with a colts foot of their owne, so as they take a quicke 
parcell also of their mothers bodie with them, in manner of 
a fringe or border hanging thereto. 

4, Comb, coltsfoot candy, -rock, candy or rock 
made with the leaves of the coltsfoot, used as a 
remedy for coughs and colds; so coltsfoot stick. 

1861 Mavnew Lond, Labour 11. 78 A street-vendor of 
cough-drops, horehound candy, coltsfoot-sticks. 

Colt-staff, obs. variant of CowL-sTAFrF. 

Colt’s tail. 

1. A kind of small cloud with a ragged edge, 
portending rain, Cf. mare's tatl.) 

1935 Phil. Trans. XL, 542 On the roth, I saw Colts-tails, 
as the Sailors call them .. Marks of rain. 1880 Jerrerirs 
Gt. Estate 155 The coit’s-tail is a cloud with a brushy 
appearance like a ragged fringe, and portends rain. 

2. Aname forthe Canadian Flca-bane, £rigeron 
canadensis, (Miller /Vant-names.) 

| Coluber (kg liszbar). Zool. [L. coluber snake.] 
A genus of harmless snakes, typical of, and for- 
merly coextensive with, the family Co/ubride ; 
exemplified in Britain by the common Ringed 
Snake. (The name was formerly not limited to 
harmless snakes.) 

are Owen Dict. Sc. & Arts 1. 674 There are several 
very beautiful species of coluber without particular names. 
1804 Phil. Trans. XCIV. 70, | have. received two colubers 
from Java; and .. two from Martinico; all four venomous. 
1826 Dexnam & Craprerton Trav. N. Africa 1. 50 We 
also killed this day an enormous snake, a species of coluber. 
1847 CarreNnTeR Zool, § 507 The Harmless Snakes are 
divided into two families,—the Colubrdz, or Colubers,— 
and the Poidz, or Boas. 
+Colu‘bre. Obs. rare—'. [?ad. L. colubra, 
fem. of colsber (Pr. colobra, ¥. couleuvre) snake.) 
A snake, adder. 
¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 397 Na serpent has a hed 
sa fel, Sa venamuse na sa cruel As pe hed of pe colubre is. 


Colubriad (kélbrijtd). [f L. colubr(1)- 
snake (see prec.)+-aD 1 c.] The epic of a snake. 

1782 Cowrer (¢itde), The Colubriad. 

Colubrid, -ide (ke'lisbrid), a. and sh. Zool. 
(ad. mod.L. colubrid-#.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Colubrida, a snake 
family comprising the majority of the non-venom- 
ous snakes. B. sé. A member of that family. 

1887 Ginxtuer in Encyel. Brit, XXI1. 192 2 The group 
of true Colubrides, Co/uérina, are land snakes.. The group 
of Bush Colubrides, Dryadina. 


+Colubri‘ferous, a. Ols.-° [f. L. colubrifer 
(f. colzbr(z’- snake + -fer bearing +-ovs.] ‘That 
bears or brings forth Snakes’ Blount G/ossogr.). 

Colubriform (kél'a‘briffim), 2. [f. L. coln- 
ér(#)-snake +-FoRM.] Having the form of a colu- 
ber; applied to certain venomons snakes, such as 
the Elapidw and Hydrophide (sea snakes). 

1847-9 Topp CycZ Anat, LV. 291 1 The colubriform poison- 


ous serpents .. have comparatively short venom fangs. 1870 
tr. Fignier’s Rept. & Birds 46 The Colubriform family. 


Colubrine (kp livbrain), 2. and 54.1 [ad. L. 
colubrin-us like a snake, cunning, f. colubr(7)- 
snake. Cf. I. colubrin.] 
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1. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a snake 
or serpent; snake-like. 

@ 1528 SKELTON Lage [pocr, Wks. I]. 290 His county 
pallantyne Have coustome colubryne With code viperyne, 
And sectes serpentyne. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Coludrine, 
of or belonging to a Serpent; also wily, crafty. 1883 P. 
Rosixson in Harfer's Mag. Oct. 708/1 The colubrine im- 
possibility of springing off the ground at me. 

2. Zool, Of the nature of the Coluber or snake: 
applicd to serpents, sometimes distinguished as 
true colubrine and venomous colubrine snakes. 

1844-58 GUNTHER (7//e), Catalogue of Colubrine Snakes, 
Lizards, etc., in the British Museum. 1860 Dattas Nat‘. 
Hist. Animal Kingd. 382 The fangs of the Colubrine 
Srakes..are always tmmoveably fixed in the mouth. 1872 
T. Hotes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) V.939 The Colubrine Snakes 
.. differ in several important particulars from the Viperina. 
1887 GUntHeEr in Excycl. Brit. XX11. 193 Venomous Colu- 


brine snakes. 
B. sé. 1. A colubrine snake. [So F. coludbrzv.] 
+2. Afin. A talcose mineral. Oés. 


1771 Hitt /ossils 28 Talc, Genus vt. Colubrine. Com- 
posed of small, flat, thick, even and close-connected Flakes. 
id. 30 All the Colubrines cut easily, but will take no polish. 

+ Co‘lubrine, 5¢.2. Olds. rare—1 — [ad. med.L. 
(also It.) colubrina, deriv. of colubra snake: see 
CuLveRIN.] A culverin. 

1605 CampEN Jez. (1657) 208 Culverines or colubrines. 
Colubroid (kp'lizbroid), 2. Akin to the genus 
Coluber; colubriform. 

Colucion, obs. form of CoLLUS10N. 

Colum, columb, obs. ff. CoLumn. 

Columba: see CALUMBA. 

Columhbaceous (kglumbéi-fas), a. [f. L. co- 
Jumba dove + -Ackous.] Ofthe nature of a.dove or 
a pigeon; pertaining to the sub-order Columbacei. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 930 Such as have shorter and 
lesser Bills, as the Gallinaceous and Columbaceous kinds. 
187z Nicnorson Palgon?, 1. 263 In the Miocene period 
occur the remains of Gallinaceous and Columbaceous birds. 

+Columbai‘re. Oés. [a. F.] = CoLumBary. 
1420 Pallad. on Husb.\. 534 And in a toure..a colum- 
baire. . Lete sette, as doves may therto repaire. 
Columbarian (kplombérian). rare. [f. L. 
columbart-us pertaining to doves, sé. a dove- 
keeper +-AN.] A dove-keeper, pigeon-fancier. 

1807 Soutuey Esfriella's Lett. (1808) 1. 232 Akin to the 
florists are the Columbarians or pigeon-fanciers. ; 

|| Columbarium (kplombéridm). Pl. -ia. 
[L. (neut. of co/embarius: see prec. and -AR1UM), 
pigeon-house, also urn-sepulchre, mortise, etc.] 

1. A pigeon-honse, dove-cote; a pigeon-hole. 

1881 J. Grant Cameroonians |. ii. 22 The dove-cot .. was 
built in the form of an enormous beehive. .full of columbaria 
for the pigeons. F 

2. Rom. Antig. A subterranean sepulchre, having 
in its walls niches or holes for cinerary urns; also 
one of these niches or recesscs. 

1846 C. Maittann Ch. ix Catacombs 79 The niches for 
these, disposed round the walls and central supports, give the 
whole chamber the appearance of a dove-cote, whence its 
name of colxmbariui. 
Some less illustrious ashes have been preserved .. in the 
columbaria of the two fannilies. 1860 HawtHorne JZa7é. 
Faun (1878) I]. xxiv. 233. 1878 Bosw. Smity Carthage 
416 Some of the sepulchral chambers .. contain as many as 
ten niches, or columbaria, hewn out of the solid limestone. 

3. A hole left in a wall for the insertion of the 
end of a beam. 

1864 in WessTER: and in later Dicts. 

Columbary (kp lombari). [ad. L. colemba- 
rium: see prec. and -ary 1. Cf. F. colzmdbaire.] 
A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

1549 Be. Hoorer Declar. 10 Comntandmn, Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 390 Such as hath..columbaries, where as doves assem- 
ble and haunt, and..feed of the poor’s corn. 1646 Sir T. 

Browne /seud, Ep. i. tit. 110 The earth of Columbaries 
or Dovehouses, so much desired in the artifice of Salt- 
peter. 1849 Loncr. Kavanagh xv, Thinking of the carrier 
pigeons of Bagdad and the Columbaries of Egypt. 

Columbate (kdl mbeit), 56. Chem. [f. COLUMB- 
-1UM+-ATE1.] A salt of columbic acid. 

1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 431 It is found in 
the ore of columbium or columbate of iron. 

+ Columbate, v. Ods.—° [f. L. columbat- ppl. 
stem of columbdr? to bill like doves.] ‘ To bill 
or kisse like a Douc’ (Cockeram 1623). 

+Columbe. Oés. rare. [a. OF. columbe, co- 
lombe, L. columba.) 

1. A dove ; a vessel, etc. in the form of a dove. 

1488 in T. Thomson /zventories (1815) 5 (Jam.) Item, an 
uche of gold..& thre bedis of gold, a columbe of golde. 

2. attrib. Dove-coloured. 

1g61 in T. Thomson /zventories 159 (Jam.) Ane rest of 
columbe taffeteis contenin nyne ellis. cr 

+ Columbered, ///. az. Ods. Derivation and 
meaning uncertain: appar., like fox, a cant term 
for ‘drunk’. 

1611 Barry Raw Alley iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 335 
They will bib hard; they will be fine sunburnt, Sufficient 
fox'd or columber'd, now and then. : 

Columbiad (kély mbi,ed). [f. mod.L. Columbia 
(sce next) + -ab.] 

1. An epic of America. [Madame du Boccage 
(1710-1802) wrote an epic in French with the 
title La Colombiade.] 


1859 Lp. Broucuton /faly 1. 326 | 
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1798 J. L. Moore (¢/t/e), The Columbiad; an Epic Poem, 
on the Discovery of America and the West Indies by 
Columbus. 1808 J. Bartow (¢z¢/e), The Columbiad; an 
ee Poem in 12 books. ; 

. A kind of heavy cast-iron cannon or howitzer 
formerly used in the U.S. army. 

1861 W. H. Russett in 7zszes 14 May, The columbiad 
guns with which this battery is equipped .. The columbiad 
1s a kind of Dahlgren — that is, a piece of ordnance very 
thick in the breech, and lightened off gradually from the 
trunnions to the muzzle. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, 1V. 161 
The howitzer shell-guns were remodeled in 1844, when the 
larger gun was first named columbiad. 

Columbian (kélombiain), a. [t. mod.L. Co- 
/umbia, poetical name for America (f. Columbus 
its discoverer) +-aN.] Ofor belonging to America 
or (esp.) the United States. Columdbzan Printing 
ress, an iron press for letterpress work. 

1828 in WessTER; and in mod. Dicts. 1841 Savace Dict. 
Printing, Clymer of Philadelphia. .came to England in 1817, 
and introduced the Columbian press. ‘The head is a power- 
ful lever, acted on by other levers to which the baris attached. 

Columbic (kélombik), 2.1 Chem. [f. CoLum- 
BIUM + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to columbium. 
Columbic acid: the same as nobis acid, q.v. 

1807 ‘IT. THomson Chenz. (ed. 3) I]. 251 Nitric acid pre- 
cipitated the columbic acid. 1882 Avery Elem. Chent. 227 
Columbic acid has the composition, HCbO. 

Colu:mbice, 2.2, var. of calambic: see CALUMBA. 

Columbier (kély:mbie1). Also colombier. 
[a. F. colombzer dove-cote, used in same sense. ] 
A size of paper measuring about 34} inches by 24, 
the size being varied slightly by different makers. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 497 [Fine papers] .. atlas, 34 by 
243 columbia, 344 by 234: double elephant, 263 by 40. 

Columbiferous (kplombi‘féras), a. [f. Co- 
LUMBI-UM + -FEROUS.] Yielding or containing 
columbium. 1828 WensTER cites PHILLiPs. 

Columbin (kélo-mbin). ZZec¢. [A transferred 
use of F. colombzn ‘baisin dans lequel se met la 
composition de la fritte du faiencier’ (Littré).] 
An insulating material used for connecting the 
sockets of the electric (Jablochkoff) candle. 

(Formerly made of pieces of baked kaolin; now of a mix- 
ture of calcium and barium sulphates.) 

1882 Drepvce Llectr. lum. 1. 516 The utility of the in- 
sulator lies in a sensible reduction in the amount of power 
absorbed. The ‘columbin' gives a definite increase of 
light for a given power. 

Columbine, var. of calembin: see CALUMBA. 

1842 E. Turner Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 112: Columbine. 
1875 H. Woop Therap. (1879) 57 Columbin, a bitter neu- 
tral principle crystallizing in rhomboid prisms or needles. 

Columbine (kplwmbain), a. and sé.) [ME., 
a. F. colombin, ad. L. columbin-us pertaining to 
a dove or pigeon, dove-coloured, f. co/zmba dove.] 

1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of, a dove 
or pigeon. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Columbine..Dove-like, pertaining 
toa Dove or Pigeon. 1773 PENNANT Genera of Birds (1781) 
Pref. 15 ‘The Columbine race make a most artless nest; a 
few sticks laid across suffice. 1835 SELBY in Penny Cycl. VII. 
367/1 The deviation from the proper Columbine form. 

2. transf. Dove-like; resembling the dove as 
a type of innocence or gentleness. (Freq. with 
ref. to Matt. x. 16.) ? Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Aferch T. 897 The turtle voys is herd, my 
dowue sweete .. Com forth now with thyne eyen columbyn. 
c1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (1840) 8 Vij maydens .. Most 
columbyne of chere andof lokyng. 1539 TaveRNER Gard. 
IVysed. . 8b, To fense our selfes agaynst the wyly and 
craftye foxes with columbyne prudencie. c1640 J. SMYTH 
Lives Berkeleys (1883) 11.151 Whether with this serpentine 
prudence hee had columbine simplicity. 165z LENNaRD tr. 


Charron's Wisd. 1.x, Columbine innocency and simplicity. ° 


3. Of the colour of a pigeon’s neck, dove- 
coloured. ? Oés. 


¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 372 Stone tiburtyne or floody 
columbyne or spongy rede [cf. Isidore Orig. xix. x. § 3 
Lapides. . Tiburtinus, columbinus, fluvialis, spongia, rubrus). 
1598 FLorio, Colomdino, doue colour; columbine colour. 
160x Hottann Pliny I. 506 The Columbine marle, the 
Gauls call in their language .. Pelias (Doue or Pigeon 
marle), 1635 [J. Bate] 2%. Extravagants 204 Lake and 
azure make a violet or columbine colour. 1764 Croker 
Dict. Arts & Sc., Coluimbine-colour, or dove-colour, among 
painters, denotes a kind of violet. 1827 R. JamEsoNn Char. 
ATin, 81 Columbine or pigeon-neck tarnish. 

B. quasi-sé. 4. Short for col¢mbine colour. 

1606 Pracnam Graphice (1612) 95 Violets, Columbines 
and the like. 1763 Dict. Arts § Sc. 1, 671 From the same 
mixture of blue, crimson, and red, are formed the colum- 
bine, or dove-colour. 

+5. For columbine vine (vitis columbina in Pliny). 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 410 Of all vines, the Columbines 
yeeld most gleaning. 

+6. Adove-like person. Ods. (pronunc. colu-nbine.) 

1647 J. Hatt Poems 72 This innocent Columbine, he, 
That was the inarke of rage before, O cannot now admired 
be, But still adinired, still needs more. 

+ 7. Some kind of bird. 

1698 Fryer £, Ind. § Persia in Phil. Trans, XX. 342 
He describes a sort of Bird call’d a Columbine, making a 
Noise like a Bittern, 


Columbine (kplzmbsain), 54,2 Forms: 4-6 
columbyn(e, 5 colombyne, ?colybyn, 6-7 col- 
lom-, collumbine, -byne, cullom-, cullam-, 
cullumbine, -byne, 7 colombine, 4~-columbine. 


COLUMEL. 


[a. F. colombine, in med.L. columbina (? sc. herba) 
=dove’s plant: see prec.] 

1. The English name for plants of the genus 
Aquilegia, csp. the long-cultivated A. vulearis, or 
common columbine, the inverted flower of which has 


some resemblance to five pigeons clustered together. 

(The horned nectaries suggested to an earlier age allusions 
to cuckoldry: cf. quots. 1602-5.) 

a13310 in Wright Lyztc #. v. (Percy Soc.) 26 The prime- 
role he passeth, the parvenke of pris... Coynte ase co- 
lumbine, such hire cunde ys. a@ 1400 Piste! of Susan 111 
Columbyneand Charuwe. ¢1450 A/phita'Anecd. Oxon.) 42. 
1494 Fapyan vii. 587 The seconde course Gely coloured 
with columbyne floures. 1530 Patscr. 207/1 Columbyne 
floure, cocguelonrde. 1§79 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Apr. 136 
Bring hether the Pincke and purple Cullambine. 1602 
Suaks. //am. wv. v. 180 There ’s Fennell for you, and Colum. 
bines; ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. 1605 
Cuarman Add Fools, What ’sthat? acolumbine? No: that 
thankless flower grows not in my garden, 1856 Bryant 
To Fringed Gentian ii, Columbines, in purple dressed, Nod 
o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. a 1861 Mrs. BrowninG 
Lost Bower xxiv. The large-leaved columbine. 

+ 2. A name for Verbena officinalis. Obs. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 170 Berbena..ys culfron swide 
hiwcud, panan hy eac sum peodscipe columbinam hated.] 
¢ 1450 Al/phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 142. 1597 GerarD /erdbal 
581 Veruain is called .. of some Pigeons grasse, or Colum- 
bine, bicause Pigeons are delighted to be amongst it. 

+3. Feathered Columbine: ‘a frequent book-name 
for Thalictrum aguitlegifolium, an old-fashioned 
garden plant, which Parkinson calls 72/ted Colom- 
bine’ (Britten and Holland). Ods. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisus 274 Thalictrum Hispanicum 
album, White Spanish tufted Colombines. 7hadictruin 
Montannum purpureunt, Purple tufted Colombines. 

+4. An ormament in the form of the flower. Ods. 

(1436 £. £. Wills (1882) 106 A stondynge cuppe gilt, 
shapp ofacolumbyn.] 1459 Juv. Sir ¥. Fastolf in Paston 
Lett. 1. 473 Item, j. gobelet, gilt, with j. columbyne in the 
bottom. 1491 14/77/0f Bufford (Somerset Ho.), A colombyne 
of siluer. 1554 Bury Iirlls (1850) 145 Oon flat silver pece 
wt a collumbyne in the bottome. 

5. attrib. and comb. 

1657 W. Cotes Adam: in Eden ii. 4 Columbine leafed 
Pyony. 1747 WESLEY Prim. Physic (1762) 83 A Teaspoon- 
ful of Columbine seeds. 

Columbine (kelzmbsain’, 54.3 In 8 colom- 
bine. [a. F. Colombine or It. Colombina, fem. 
proper name, f. co/ombino dovc-like.] A character 
in Italian Comedy, the mistress of Harlequin, 
transferred to our Pantomime or Harlequinade. 

1727 ‘D’Urrey’ Eng. Stage /talianised (Pantomime) 
Dram. Person, Coloméine, a coquet, in love with every 
body. 1744 Firtpinc 7usmdble-Down Dick (Pantomime), 
Harlequin re-enters, considering how to regain Colombine. 
1749 CHETWooD //ist. Stage 130 An agreeable Actress when 
the part suited her voice, a tolerable dancer and a pleasin 
Colombine. 1812 H. & J. Smitu Re7. Addr. (1855) 74 
could I as Harlequin frisk, And thou be my Columbine 
fair. 1862 All ¥. Round 13 Sept. 12 Joey and I both 
fell in love with the columbine. She was a pretty girl and 
clever, and as good as she was both. 


Columbite (kélomboit). Af. [f CoLums- 
1UM+-1TE.] The native ore of columbium, a black 
columbatc of iron and manganese ; niobite. 

180s R. Jameson Zin. 11. 583 As it does not contain the 
metal in a metallic state I have .. denominated it Colum- 
bite. 1809 Woxtraston in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 247 In ap- 
pearance the columbite is so like tantalite, that itis extremely 
difficult to discern a difference. 1868 Dana AZin. § 474. 

Columbium (kélo-mbidm). Chem. [f. Colem- 
bia poet. name for America+-IumM. So named in 
1801 by Hatchett, who discovered it in a specimen 
of the ore (columbite) brought from Massachusetts. ] 
A metallic element, occurring in columbite and 
other minerals. Symbol Cb. Now called zzobz:m. 

r8or Hatcuett in Ail. Trans. XLII. 65 A Metal 
hitherto unknown .. Having consulted with several of the .. 
chemists of this country, I have been induced to give it the 
name of Columbium. 1862 Dana A/ax. Geol. 139 Vhere 
area number of rare ores of. .columbium among the Swedish 
azoic rocks. 1863-77 Watts Dict. Chem. 1V. 49 This 
metal. .ought perhaps, in justice to its discoverer, to retain 
the name columébiuin which he gave to it; but as the re- 
discovery of the metal is certainly due to Rose, chemists 
are, for the most part, agreed to designate it by the name 
which he assigned to it, namely xzobzus. 

Columbo, var. of CALUMBA. 

1789 A. Crawrorp in AZed. Commun. 11. 330 The powder 
of colombo root. 183 J. Davirs A/annad Alat. Med. 114 
Not inferior to gentian and columbo, 

+ Colu-mby, columbe, Ods.=CoLuMBINE 54,” 

1513 Douctas eis xn. Prol. 118 Flour dammes, and 
columby blank and blew [ed. 1710 columbe blak and blew], 

Colume, obs. form of CoLuMN. 

Columel (ke'lizmel). rare. [ad.L. colemella(see 
next). Cf. F. co/zmelle (‘ mot didactique’ Littré).] 

1. A small column or pillar. Also a¢trzé. 

21661 Futter IVorthies u. 279 A Majestick Western 
Front of Columel work. 1849 Lanpor Jag. Conv. (1846) 
1]. 255 No man can .. enter his hall or portico, and see the 
countenances of his ancestors from their marble columels, 
without a. .sense of obligation. a. 

+ 2. A column of writing or printing. Ods. 

a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I. xv. 64 We have, in a 
distinct columel, assigned the places of their habitation. 

+3. Anat. 

1610 MarkHaM Afasterpiece 11. iii, 217 The great columell 
or flat bone of the hippes or huckell. 


COLUMELLA. 


+4. Bot, = CoLuMELLA 3 a. Obs. 

1828 WessTER cites MARTYN. 

| Columella (kplizmela). [L.;=‘smallcolumn’, 
dim. of colwmna column. Cf. prec.] 

l. Anat. a. Anold name for the uvula, b. The 
modiolus or axis of the cochlea of the car (colu- 
mella cochlew): cf. 2. ¢@. Sometimes applicd to 
other structures of analogots form. 

1585 Lioyp /reas, /ealth 11 iiij, The lytle flap which 
couerith the wyndpipe called Uvula, some call it Columella. 
1689 Moyte Sea Chyrurg. ul. xx. 75 Sometimes by cold 
men have .. their Collumella canes 

2. Conch. The axis of a spiral shell. 

1755 Gentl. Mag. XXYV. 31 Columedla, the interior axis of 
the shell from top to bottom, round which the spirals are 
twisted. 1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. x. 32 The shell... 
perfectly diaphanous, exhibiting the axis or columella very 
clearly. 1856 Woopwaxb Mollusca 100. 

3. Bot. a. ’The long axis round which the parts 
of a (dehiscent) fruit are united: in reality, the 
ripened growing point’ (77cas. Bot.). 

1760 Lee Botany vi. (1776) 14 (Jod.) The substance which 
passes through the capsule, and connects the several parti- 
tions and seeds, columella. 1887 A. W. Bennett tr. Thomé’s 
Bot. :ed, 6) 397 The fruit [of Umbellifers) is a bipartite 
schizocarp .. two balves separating from the columella. 

b, The firm centre or axis of the sporc-case of 
an urn-moss. ¢@. A slender axis over which the 
spore-cases of such ferns as 7Trichomanes are 
arranged. (77cas. Pot.) 

1821S. F. Gray Arrangem. Brit. Plants 1.222 Columelle, 
Columella, Sporangidium. <A thread-like pillar in the 
centre of the urn to which the seeds are attached. 1857 


Henrrey Bot. § 319 A striking peculiarity of the capsule of — 


the Mosses is the existence of this columella, or stalk-like 
process running up the centre of the cavity of the sporange. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 354 The long sporogonium has a 
longitudinal dehiscence and no columella. 

4. Zool. a. A part of the pterygoid bone in the 
skull of lizards (colzzmella crani7), b. A delicate 
bone in the middle car of birds, reptiles, and 
amphibians (colmmella aurts). Cf. 1b. oe. The 
central axis or pillar of the visceral chamber of 
many corals. 

1848 Dana Zoofh. 529 The cells have no distinct columella. 
1872 Mivart Ede, Anat, 111 In Lizards, a peculiar dis- 
memberment of the pterygoid, called the columella, may 
ascend and join the parietal. 1872 Dana Corads i. 44 The 
bottom of the calicle .. in the corallum is sometimes made 
simply hy the meeting of the radiating septa; occasionally 
. with the addition of a point or columella at the centre. 

Columellar (kplizmelas), a. [ad. L. colemel- 
lar-is pillar-shaped, f. colzmci/a little pillar: see 
prec. and -arnl. Cf. F. colwmellatre.] Of or be- 
longing to a columella (q.v.). Colwmellar lip: 
the inner lip of a spiral shell. 

1829 Voung Lady's B®. 100 The aperture [ofa shell] is. . 
of two lips; the columellar or inner lip and the outer lip 
Opposite to its edge. 1854 Woopwarp Aollusca 1. 165 Dr. 
Pfeiffer terms those teeth ‘parietal’ which are situated on 
the body-whirl, those on the outer lip ‘ palatal’, and on the 
inner lip ‘columellar’, 1870 RotLeston Axim, Life 48 
‘The shell has been detached from the body to which it ad- 
hered mainly by means of the columellar muscles. 

Columellate (kplizme'lét), 2. [f. CoLtuMELLA 

+-ATE2, Cf. F. colwmellé.] Possessing a colu- 
mella. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Columelliform (kglizmeliffim), a. [f. L. 
columella + -FORM.] Shaped like a columella or 
little pillar. 


1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. 111. 296/2 A moderately long 
and slender columelliform shaft. 1855 Owen Skel. & Teeth 
57 The columelliform stapes passes through a notch instead 
of a foramen to attain the tympanic membrane. 


Columination: see CoLuMNIATION. 
+Colu'mity. Ods.—° [f. L. colzmis, a doubtful 
word = 7ncolumis safe, sound.] 


1656 Brount Glossogr., Columity (columitas), safety, 
soundness, health. 


Column (kg'lim), sd. Forms: 5 colompne, 6 
columpne, collumne, 6-8 colume, (6 coolume), 
7 colomb, -umb, (cullumne), 7-8 colum, 5-7 
-umne, 7- column. [orig. a. OF. colompne, co- 
lombe:—L. columna (columpna), to which the 
current Eng. spelling is assimilated. Mod.F. colonne 
is assimilated to It. colonna: cf. CoLonne. L. 
columna was a collateral form of colzzmen, culmien 
elevated object, pillar, column, f. root ce/- (-ce//éve), 
whence ce/sis high, lofty.] 

1. Arch. A cylindrical or slightly tapering body 
of considerably greater Icngth than diametcr, 
erected vertically as a support for some part of 
a building; sfec. in the classic orders, a round 
pillar with base, shaft, and capital supporting the 
centablature ; in Gothic and Norman architecture 
applied to the pillar or pier supporting the arch. 
Sometimes standing alone as a monument: «.¢. 
Trajan’s Column at Rome, Nelson’s Column in 
London, the Column of the Place Vendéme, Paris. 

1481 Caxton Afyrv. 11. xi. 158 In thyse grete colompnes or 
elias -were grauen the vii scyences. 1§63 SHUTE Archit. 
ija, Wel practised in their neasures of .. their Columes. 


1soz R. D. Hypnerotomachia 40, In euery corner stoode 
a Chorinthian Collumne. 1606 Hottanp Seton. 35 They 
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erected iu the Forum a solide Columne [marg. note or 
Piller} alinost 20, foote high, of Numidian Marble. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton (1651) 225 Villars, which 
we may likewise call Columnes (for the word among Arti- 
ficers is almost naturalised), 1662 Grerburr /’rinc. (1665) 4 
The Orders of Colombs. 1712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf, Hist. 
Soc.) IIL. 351 The Colum erected in Memory of the Dreadfull 
Fire of London. 1732 Pore Zp, Bathurst 339 Where Lon- 
don’s Column, pointing at_the skies, Like a tall bully, lifts 
the head, and lies. 1823 Scott 7 revi. 11. xxi, Where the 
shatter'd columns lie, Showing Carthage once had been. 
1879 Sin G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 1. 148 In no feature is the 
difference between Classic and Gothic architecture so 
strongly inarked as inthe column. | 

b. A natural columnar formation, csp. of igncous 
tock. 

1995 Phil. Trans. LXV. 1. 5 Two groups of prismatic 
basaltine columns. 1871 Lyete Student's Geol, (1885) 470 
The columns (of basalt} are sometimes straight, at others 
curiously curved and twisted. 1882 GeiKie 7¢2xt-5h. Geol. 
(1885) 493 In the more perfectly columnar basalts, the 
columns are sometimes articulated. 

ce. fig. Support or prop. (cf. pz//ar.) 

a 1619 Fornersy A theont. 1. vii. § 6(1622)273 Monarchies 
which were the highest Columnes of Maiestie vpon the 
Earth. 172§ Pore Odyss. iv. 963 Now from my fond em- 
brace, by tempests torn, Our other column of the state is 
born. 1862 Maurice Aor, & Alet. Philos. IV. 1x. § 25. 548 
He did not require a religion to be the column of society. 


d. Anything of columnar shape or appearance. 

1673 Grew Anat. Roots iii. § 29. 68 In others, they [vessels} 
aerinon so much in Pricks, as Portions or Colums, as i 
Cumfry. /éfd. 69 Sometimes Columns and Chords are 
compounded, asin Burnet. 1859 TENNYSON Geraint § Enid 

4 Who, inoving, cast the coverlet aside, And bared the 
tolkted column of his throat. 

2. a. Calico-printing, A hollow copper cylinder 
used for fixing the colours of printed fabrics by 
means of steam. b. Dist7//ing. A vessel contain- 
ing a vertical series of chambers, used in continuous 
distillation. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 652 s.v. Calico-printing, ‘The 
lower end of the column terminates in a pipe, mounted 
with a stopcock for regulating the admission of steam. . The 
pieces [of calico) are lapped round this column, but not in 
unmediate contact with it. /é7d. II. 55s, v. Distillation, 
‘The vapours from B rise through the distillatory column C, 
and D the rectificatory column. 

3. ¢ransf. Anupright mass of water, air, mercury, 
ete., resembling a column in shape; a narrow mass 
rising high in the air, as @ column of smoke. 

1671 Mitton Sasson 27 As in a fiery column charioting 
His godlike presence. ¢1700 Bentrey (J.), The whole 
weight of any column of the atmosphere. 1715 DESAGULIERS 
Fires Impr. 50 There are .. two Columns in the Chimney, 
one of rising Smoak, and the other of descending Air. 
1732 Pore Ep. Bathurst 255 The waters.. Not to the skies 
in useless columns tost. 1833 Brewster Nat, Alagic vii. 
183 Production of musical sounds by the vibrations of a 
column of air in a pipe. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 90 The 
downward pressure of the column of mercury in the tube. 

4. One of the narrow divisions of a sheet of 
paper, page of a book, etc., formed by vertical 
lines or separating spaces ; used for denominations 
of figures (as in money accounts), lists of names in 
a schedule, etc., or for the sake of convenience in 
arranging the printed matter on a wide page; 
also, a narrow block of letterpress so arranged, 
or a series of letters or figures arranged vertically. 
In f/. said esp. of the vertical divisions in a news- 
paper or journal, as receptacles for the news, etc., 
which ’ fill the columns’ of these publications. 

1440 Proup. Parv. 88 Columne of a lefe [Pyxson of a 
boke), coduuna., 1594 Biunpevit E.rerc. 1. il. (ed. 7) 6, | 
adde the 2/ to the columne of pounds. 1599 THYNNE 
Animadyv. (1875) 6 His editione .. beinge fyrst printed but 
in one coolume in a page. 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. xx. 
(1627) 229 A little paper-booke, made for the purpose, with 
sundry columnes in each page. 1644 NyeE Gunnery (1670) 
88 Look in the second Table, and in the Cullumne of 3 
pound, 1706 Hearne Collect. 14 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 
204 He.. is resolv’d to print..in columns. 1727 SwiFt 
Gulliver i, ii. 186, 1 wrote down a great number of words 
in columns. 1824 J. Jounson 73fogr. I. 370 The volume 
is printed in black-letter, in double columns. 1832 Act 2 § 
3 Will, 1V, c. 64 § 26 The respective counties .. mentioned 
in the fourth column of tle said schedule. 1870 Miss 
Brinocman R. Lynne Il. iv. 83 ‘C. S. was earnestly en- 
treated to return to his wife,’..in the second column of the 
‘Times. 188: Burnsipe & Panton 7heory Eqguat. xi. (2836) 
232 Any series [of constituents} such as a a2 ay..@, ar- 
ranged vertically, form a column [of the determinant). JZo:. 
Our columns are always open to correspondence on this 
subject. Foolscap paper raed with money columns. 

+5. A vertical line or square bracket in printing. 

1647 JER. Tavtor Dissuas. Popery iu. uu. § 3 These words 
.. make a distinct quotation, and ought by the printer to 
have been divided by a colume. 1658 Collection of Offices 
C, Omitting so much of either as is included in the columnes. 

+6. One of the lights in a mullioned window. 

a1697 Auprey A/S. Life R. Kettel in HH. G. Woods 
Retigro Loct (1888) 12 The windows of the Chapel .. were 
good Gothique painting, in every column a figure. 

7. Bot, The upright cylindrical structure forined 
by the coalescence of the filaments, as in the 
mallow, or by the union of the stamens with the 
style, as in orchids. 

(1676 Grew Anat, Flowers iii. § 15 The Attire .. not con- 
sisting of several little Thecx, upon so many Pedicils, as is 
described ; but is all one entire Part, like a thick Coluinna 
in the midst of the Flower.} 1807 J. E. Smita Phys. Bot. 
460 The style of the Orchidea: has been called a column. 


COLUMNAR. 


1830 Linney Owtl. Princ. Bot. 59. 1872 Ouriver Elem. 

Lot... 264 Whe adherent anther, together with the rostel- 

lum and stigma, constitute the column of the Orchis flower. 
by = COLUMEnLA sie 

1776 Witherinc Brit. Plants I, 824 A capsule cut open 
horizontally to shew .. the column in the Center, to which 
the partitions are connected. 1800 Hutt “dem. Bot. 1. 73 
Column. A centre body extending from the bottom of ihe 
case to the top of the lid. 1870 Flookrer Stud, Flora 234 
Seeds 1-2 in each cell, attached to the central column, 

8. Anat. and /hys. A name given to various 
parts of the body (usually translating L. co/zmna) ; 
¢.g. ‘fleshy columns of the heart’ (colmmnz carne , 
‘column of the nosc’ (col/umna nasi, the anterior 
part of thceseptum); esp. spiva/ or vertebral column, 
the spine. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat. 750 Defore the vertebral 
column. 31866 Huxcey /’hys. xi. (1872) 261 Along the 
spinal column. .the spinal nerves give off branches. 

9. Zool, a. The body or stem of a sea-anemone. 
b. The jointed peduncle of a stalked crinoid. 

1688 Roitteston & Jackson Anim. Life 239 ‘Sea ane- 
mone). At the limbus the base passes into the wall or 
column, which ts naturally more or less straight. 

10. A“?. A formation of troops narrow latcrally 
and dcep from front to rear; the usual order in 
marching. 

1677 Eart Orrery Art of War 69, I would march my 
Army in two or three several Bodies divers wayes, whic 
the French call Columes, but we, and I think more properly, 
Lines. 1704 J. Ilarris Lex. Techn. s.v., To march in a 
Column, is to march a great depth, or in a long File, in- 
stead of making a large Front. 1830 E. S. N. Camppete 
Dict. ALil, Sc. 40 In the close column the companies of a 
Battalion are formed in rear of each other at a distance of 
Two paces. /éid., The Open Column occupies the same 
extent of ground as when in Line, minus the front of the 
leading division. 188: Hlenty Cornet of Horse xvi. (1888) 
165 He {Marlborough} formed in a conspicuous position, a 
heavy column of attack, opposite the French left. 

11. Nawt. A body or division of ships. 

1805 in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 166 note, Fleet 
formed in order of sailing in two columns, the van led by 
the Victory Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson. 1875 Beprorp 
Satlor's Pocket-bk i. (ed. 2) 21 A Column means any 
number of ships in a distinct group, whether in line ahead, 
abreast, or otherwise. 1882 Nares Scarvanship (ed. 6) 113 
Colunins of Division or Sub-division. .denote that the ships 
composing a fleet are formed in divisions or sub-divisions. 

12. Comb., as column-encircled, -like, -scattcring 
adjs., column-wise adv.; column-lathe, a lathc 
fixed on a vertical extensible post, used by dentists 
and watchmakers column-rule (/ri¢7mg),a thin 
piece of brass (‘rule’) used to separate columns 
of type (Simmonds Dict. 7rade 1858). 

1799 Soutuey Lng. Eclog. v1, Yon holly-hock..lifting, 
coluinn-like, a stem Bright with its roseate blossoms. 1812 
Byron Ch. /far. 1. liv, The column-scattering bay’net. 1822 
Bentuam HWks. X. 535 English and Greek shall be printed 
column-wise. 1835 Wittis Pencillings 1. xti.go The whole 
area of the column-encircled front. 

Column (kglim), v. vonce-wa. [f. the sb.] 
inir. Yo form or move in column. 

1839-48 Baitey Festus viii. 93 When one by one, Pride, 
love, and jealousy, and fifty more Great feelings column up 
to force a heart, And all are beaten back. 

| Columna (kélymna). Anat. and Phys. 
Pl. -@. [L.] Acolumn or pillar; a name given to 
many parts of thc body: see Cotumy 8, : 

1758 Anat. Dialogues (ed. 2) 159 Their [the Ventricles} 
most considerable eminences are thick fleshy productions 
called columnz, 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade M. 445 The 
septum between the openings of the nostrils is called the 
columna. 1879 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 16 The fixing 
of the columna having been accomplished, the edges of 
the lip must be neatly brought together. 

b. Formerly also= CoLumn 7 q. v. 

Columnal (kélz-mnil), 2. [f. Corestn + -aL.] 
= COLUMNAR. 

1767 Busu flibernia Cur. (1769) 59 Most curious columnal 
combination. 1777 Hamitton Volcanos in Phil. Lraxs. 
LXVIII. 4 Lavas that have taken the columnal form, 1801 
Soutney Thalaéa xu. xi, Crag overhanging, nor columnal 
rock Cast its dark outline there. ; 

Columnar | kélv'mnaz1), a. [ad. late L. columnar- 
-15, f.columna Couums : see-ar. Cf. F. colomnaire.] 

1. Of the nature or form ofa column (or columns), 


resembling a column, column-like. 

1728 [see ch. 1774 Pennant Tour Scotl. 1772, 16% The 
rocks dip almost perpendicularly, and form long columnar 
stacks. 1868 FREEMAN Norv. Cong. (1876) II. x. 515 Two 
ranges of arches, resting seemingly on tall columnar piers. 
1877 Bryant Little I’cople of Snow 165 Here the palm 
upreared Its white columnar trunk, 

te , 

BAe Quincey Crsars Wks. 1862 IX, 21 A perfect 
model of Ronan grandeur, massy, columnar, imperturbable. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behav. Wks. (Bohn: II. 387 In 
the shallow company..here is the columnar Bernard. 

@. Said of rocks (such as basalt’ and crystals 
which have a column-like structure; prismatic. 

1728 Woopwarp Fossils (J.), White columnar spar, out of 
a stone-pit. 1794 Stttivan I ew .Vat. I. 435 Vhe beryl 
which is a..crystal of the columnar form. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave Hunt. ii. 24 Fingal's Cave ..and that of Staffa.. 
hollowed out of columnar basalt. : 

d. Biol. Said of tissue in which the cells arc 
colnmnar, prismatic or cylindrical. 

3845 Topp & Bowman Phys, Anat. Il. 3 The epithelium 
.. being of the coluinnar variety, and clothed with cilia 
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COLUMNARIAN, 


1855 Bacrour J/av. Bot. (ed. 3) 4 Columnar cellular tissue, 
divided into Cylindrenchyma, cylindrical cells, and Prism- 
enchyma, prismatical cells. 188: Mivart Cat 26 The 
component cells of the epithelium may be elongated at right 
angles to the basement membrane, thus forming what is 
called columnar epithelium. - 

’ e, Written or printed in columns (see COLUMN 4) 
or in vertical lines. 

1846 Exruis Elgix Afard. 11. 138 Written in the manner 
called Aonedon, or columnar. 188x Westcott & Horr 
Grk, N. T, 11. 307 The columnar tables of attestation. 1883 
J. Mituncton Are we to read Backwards 50 An illustra- 
tion of the Mongolian columnar style of printing. 

f. Afath. 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1. 1. 165 Again, let the 
co-ordinates be of the kind which has been called ‘ colum- 
nar’; that is to say, distance from an axis, angle from a 
plane of reference through this axis to a plane tbrough the 
axis and the specified point, and distance from a plane of 
reference perpendicular to the axis. 

2. Characterized by, or raised on, columns. 

1849 FREEMAN Archit. 43 The columnar architecture of 
mythic Greece. 1853 Sat, Rev. 305 There is such a thing 
as a columnar viaduct as well as a solid embankment. 

Columna‘rian, ¢. rare. [f. L. cotemndri-us 
pertaining to a column+-ANn.} =prec. 

1755 in Jounson; whence in later Dicts. 

Columna‘rious, 2. vare. [f. as prec. +-oUs.]} 
‘Having many pillars’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Coluvmnarish, a. zonce-wd. [f. COLUMNAR + 
-ISH.} ‘Somewhat resembling a column. (4 bad 
zvord)’ Webster 1828. 

1788 Family of Plants 11. 454 (Webster). 

Columnarity (kel#mneriti). vare.—° 
CoLUMNAR +-ITY.} Columnar quality or state. 

1864 in WEBSTER. ; 

+ Colu‘mnary, ¢. Oés. [ad. L. columnarius 
pertaining to a column, occurring only as sb., e.g. 
columnarium a pillar-tax (see quot. 1656 below). 
In F. colomnaire.} =CoLUMNAR. 

1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xi. xix. 258 Diverse kinds 
of glasses, as..the columnarie, the pyramidate or piked, the 
turbinall. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Columnary Tribute 
(columnarium), a tribute that was exacted for every Pillar 
that held up the house. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
537 Handsome columnary work. 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit, 1m. 106 That Columnary Monument [Trajan’s]. 

Columnated (kélo-mneltéd, kplomneitéd®, 
ppl. a. [f. L. columnat-us supported upon columns 
+-ED.} Fumished with columns, supported upon 
columns. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 251 Columnated-window- 
stairs ..were set upon Columns, that the light (which they 
receiv'd from above) might distribute it self to all parts alike. 
1864 in WEBSTER. 

Columnation (kpl@mna‘fon). [ad. L. colzem- 
natién-em ‘a supporting upon pillars’, n. of 
action f. coleemna CoLuMN.} The etymologically 
correct form of COLUMNIATION, q. v. 

1655 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 37 Scamozzi was the first 
that commoded Columnations witb Pedestals. 

Columned (kglimd), ff/. a. [f. CoLumy 5d.} 

1. Furmished with columns, supported upon 
columns; pillared. (Chiefly poet.) 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard, 1.132 The column’d pile as- 
cends. 18x9 SHettey Aos. & tlelen 107 A spring, O'er 
which the columned wood did frame A roofless temple. 
187 R. Eris Catizl/us |xiv. 276 Thro’ column’d porch aad 
chambers sumptuous hieing. 

2. Fashioned into or like a column, columnar. 

1871 J. Mitrer Songs [taly (1878) 15 On the smooth gray 
base of yon columned stone. 1888.4 thenzumt 12 May 5997/1 
A. -candlestick containing one of these columned candles. 

3. Divided into, printed or written in, columns. 

1821 Joanna Baitue Jfet. Leg., Lady G. B xix. 15 
Column’d scrolls of ancient date. 1861 W. F. Cotrier /2s7. 
Eng. Lit. 76 A large double-columned book of nearly five 
hundred pages. 

Colu'mniated, 77. a. 
NATED, 

1752 Cuampens Cycl. s.v. Stairs, Columniated winding 
Stairs. 1860 Sat. Rev. 1X. 377/1 The. .columniated wings 
in front of St. Peter’s. 1870 F. Witson Ch. Lindis/. 61 The 
canopy.. is raised on columniated and cusped arches. 

Columnia‘tion. [An etymologically incorrect 
form (see COLUMNATION), modelled app. on 27/e7- 
columniation, f. L. tntercolumnium. (Columina- 
tion in quot. 1592 was perh. an intentional form, 
from L. colsmen =columna.,] 

Arch. ‘The employment of columns in a design’ 
(Gwilt). 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 44, What order of columi- 
nation, and what space betwixt. 1664 Evetyn tr. /7eayt's 
Archit, xxviii, 68 That manner of Columniation which the 
Greeks have termed Pycnostolos. 1859 Sa¢. Rev. 19 Nov. 
610/1 The architecture of fenestration and the architecture 
of columniation are irreconcilable. 

b. Division (of a page) into columns. s0zce-z05¢. 

1823 Lams Elsa Ser. 1. 1. (1865) 3 Their sums in triple 
columniations. ; 

Columniferous (kpldmni‘féras), @. [f. L. 

columnifer column-bearing + -oUs.} Bearing a 
column or columns. In Sot. cf. CoLUMN 7. 
_ 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Columsiferous, bearing or support- 
ing pillars. 1794 Martyn Roxssean's Hot. xxiv. 330 From 
the circumstance of the receptacle standing up in the middle 
of the flower, like a column, these have also the name of 
columniferous plants. 


[f. 


[See next.] = CoLum- 
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Columniform (kélymnifgim), a. 
Jumna + -FORM.] Column-shaped. 

1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagau /dol. 11. 412 A circular 
columniform altar blazing with fire. 1848 Dana Zooph. 507 


Tubercles echinate, prominent, columniform. 1876 Gross 
Dis. Bladder 56 Vhe columniform bladder. 


Colup, obs. f. CoLLop., 

Colur, obs. f. CoLour. 

+ Colur(e, v. Obs. Pa. t. and pa. pple. colurt. 
A word of venery, of uncertain sense. 

(Connexion with Cottar has been conjectured.) 

c1qz0 Avow, Arth. xvii, The king couthe of venery, 
Colurt him [the bore] fulle kyndely, The hed of that hardy 
He sette on a stake, /id. xxxi, The bore brittunt tbay 
fande, Was colurt of tbe kingus hande [3/S. funde, hunde, 
rime londe). 

Colure (kolitie1, kow'liuz), sb. Astron. Aliso 7 
colour, [ad. L. colir-2s, Gr. xéAovpos dock-tailed, 
truncated (f. «dA-os docked, curtailed + odpd tail), as 
sb. pl. (ai) xcAoupo: (sc. ypappat) the colures, so 
called, according to Proclus, because their lower 
part is permanently cut off from view (2.¢. in Greece, 
or elsewhere away from the equator). So F. 
colure. Both pronunciations are found in verse.] 

Each of two great circles which intersect each 
other at right angles at the poles, and divide the 
equinoctial and the ecliptic into four equal parts. 
One passes through the equinoctial points, the 
other through the solstitial points, of the ecliptic. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. vii. (Tollem. MS.), 
And coluri beb seyde as it were colditauri, and hauep bat 
name of pe tayle of a wilde oxe, pat arereb his tayle and 
makep an imparfite cercle: and colurus is seyde as it were 
unparfite cerclis. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. (1872) 50 Ther is 
tua vthir circlis in the spere callit colures. 15§5x RECORDE 
Cast. Knowd, (1556) 33 Named Colures in greek, that is 
trunked circles, bycause some partes of them come not into 
our sighte. 1667 Mitton P, Z.1x. 66 From Pole to Pole, 
traversing each Colure. 1669Sturmy Alariner’s Mag. v.96 
Two Colures through the Poles do run, Quartring the Circle 
oftheSun. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended i. 83 Eudoxus 
drew the Colure of the Solstices through the middle of the 
Great Bear. 1819 H. Busk Vestriad iv. 22 Her daily 
tour, Around tbe ecliptic and across colure. 1854 Moseley 
Astron. xxvii. (ed. 4) 113 This plane will intersect .. the 
heavens in a circle called the solstitial colure. 


Colurt, obs. pa. pple. of CoLLaR, CoLOUR ; see 
also CoLuR(E. 

Colusion, -yon, obs. ff. CoLLusIon. 

|| Colutea (koliztz4). Bor, [L., ad. Gr. xo- 
Aouréa (also eoAc:téa), name of a pod-bearing tree 
in Theophrastus.} A genus of shrubs with papilion- 
aceous flowers and bladder-like pods, hence called 
Bladder-senna; a yellow-flowered species (C. 
arborescens) is grown in England. 

1664 Eve.tyn Kal. Hort. (1729' 227 Least patient of cold, 
Colutea Odorata. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 86 The 
Bastard Sena is the Colutea, or Wild Sena. 1736-7 Mrs. 
Derany Axntobiog. & Corr. (1861) I. 586 [She] dies with im- 


patience for the colutea-seed you promised her. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. English Names .. Colutea. 


Colverie, -yr, -erin, obs. ff. CULVER, -INE. 

+ Colvin. Os. Sc. Also collvin, colvene. 
Some kind of ship or boat. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 1.347 With carvall, colluin, and 
with craik full large. /éé¢. 11. 601 Ane greit navin.. Of 
craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

+ Co‘lward, a. Oés. [app. a perverted form of 
CULVERT, in OF. culvert, colvert, etc.) Villainous, 
nefarious, perfidious, infamous. 

crzzs £. £. Aliit. P. B. 181 For couetyse, & colwarde & 
croked dedez. ¢ 1330 Florice & Bl. (1857) 339 The porter is 
coluard (Caz, WS. culuert) & feloun. 

+ Colwer. Obs. rare—*, [? = coluver a. OF. 
colucvre, F. couleuvre snake.] ? A snake, adder. 


@ 1400-50 Alexander 3794 For angwischis o bestis As col- 
wers & for coltris & crabbid snakis. 


Colwort, obs. f. CoLewort ; Colwyd, -ynge, 
sce CoLLow ; Coly, see ConrEs, CoLLIE; Coly- 
andre, -aundir, CoLIANDER; Colyar, -yer, 
-er, -y3ere, CoLLieR ; Colyer, CoLtiar ; Coly- 
flory, -flower, CavLIFLowER; Colyndore, 
CoLANDER; Colyon, CuLuion ; Colype, CoLiop; 
Colys, colysshe, CuLuis broth; Colysion, 
CoLus1on; Colyte, CoLet (AcoLyTE); Colyver, 
CULVER. 

Colza (kg1z4). Also colsa. [a. Walloon and Fr. 
colza, earlier colzat, a. L.Ger. kélsdét, Du. koolzaad 
CoLE-SEED.} The French name of CoLE-SEED. 
Colza-oil: the oil expressed from the seeds, much 
used for burning in lamps. 

x7iz tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 10 The seed of a Kind of 
wild Colly-flower, which they call in Flanders Colsa. 1830 
Mech. Mag, X11. 463 Colza oil. .is extracted from the grain 
ofthe Brassicaarvensis. 1884 May Cromme tin Brown Eyes 
ix. 97 Rees in Drenthe. .taken to travel in carts during the 
summer season by all the flowering colza fields. 1886 Miss 
Brappon Oue Thing Needful.iv, Yhe light of a large 
swinging colza lamp. 

Com-, frefix of Lat. origin. The archaic form 
of the preposition which in classical L. was as a 
separate word written czem ; comz- being retained in 
combination before the labials 4, 4, #z, and beforc 
a few words beginning with vowcls, as in comes, 


[f L. co- 


COMA. 


comtt-; the # was assimilated before + as cor- 
ruptus, in later times also before / as collectus; 
dropped before vowels generally, % and gz-, as 
coalescére, coercére, cohabitare, cognatus ; originally, 
also before 7, as cOndtus, conivére, but in later MSS. 
and texts assimilated, as conndtus, connivére ; 
before all other consonants com- was changed to 
Con-, q.v. But in some English derivatives, conz- 
has taken the place of L. coz- before f, as in come- 
Jort. The sense is ‘together, together with, in 
combination or union’, also ‘altogether, com- 
pletely’, and hence zzfenstve. 1t occurs in com- 
binations actually formed in Latin, their derivatives, 
and analogical extensions. The prefix has become 
a living English element in the form Co-, q.v. 

In Provencal, Spanish, and Old French, com- 
before #, was regularly reduced to co-, e.g. co- 
mandement, co-mence, co-mun, and in this form 
these words were originally adopted in English (cf. 
CoL-, Con-). But with the revival of Latin learn- 
ing, the # was again doubled in spelling in French 
and thence in English; this scarcely, if at all, 
affects the pronunciation in an unaccented syllable, 
except that, when the word is uttered syllabically, 
or a factitious stress is for the nonce put on the 
first syllable, this is treated as kgm, or kg-, and 
not as kou; it is here therefore symbolized by ké-, 
though in ordinary utterance this is not distinguish- 
able from ko-, or ké-, e.g. k@mi't or komi't. 

Before 4, f, OF. hadnormally czem-,asincembatre, 
cumpagnie; although this was afterwards altered 
back to the Latin type com-, the original pronun- 
ciation remained in English, where its phonetic 
descendant still survives in comfort, company, com- 
pass, etc. But the influence of the spelling in 
modern times has been constantly to extend the 
use of (kgm-) in all such words: (kvmbxt) is 
even now dying out before (kg'‘mbt). 

Coma ! (kouma). [a. Gr. x@pa (xwpar-) deep 
sleep, lethargy: cf. xoipa-e1v to put to sleep.]} 

Pathol, ‘A state of unnatural, heavy, deep and 
prolonged sleep, with complete unconsciousness 
and slow, stertorous, often irregular, breathing’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), due to pressure on the brain, to 
the effect of certain poisons, or other causes, and 
frequently ending in death ; stupor, lethargy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. iv. ix. 200 Sneezing. .is. .of 
good signality in Letbargies, Apoplexies, Catalepsies, and 
Coma’s. 1782 HEBERDEN Cov. vii, When the scarlet fever 
proves fatal, a coma will sometimes show itself. 18.. 
Hoorer Physic. Vade M. § 914 It is often important to 
distinguish the coma of drunkenness from that of apoplexy. 


1877 Rozerts Handbk. Aled. 1, 13 Death beginning at tbe 
brain is said to be by coma. ; . 

b. Coma vigil: Applied in earlier medical 
treatises to a condition anterior to fevers: see 
quots. 1708-1834; but by Sir W. Jenner to a 
lethargic condition in which a typhus fever patient 
lies with wide open eyes, totally unconscious, but 
muttering in delirium. 

1708 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Coma Vigil, waking Drowsi- 
ness, is a Disease wherein the Patients are continually in- 
clined to Sleep, but scarce can sleep, being affected with a 
great Drowsiness. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. Man 1 i. 55- 
1758 R. Brooxes Gen. Pract. Physic Il. 123 A Coma 
Vigil .. they have a strong inclination to sleep, and yet 
either don’t sleep at all, or, if they do, awake immediately 
with little Relief, but have no delerium..Generally a Fore- 
runner of a Phrenzy in acute Fevers. 1834 J. M. Goop 
Study Med. (ed. 4) 111. 446 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. 
Physic (ed. 5) 11. 869. 1886 Facce Princ. Med. V. 145 Im 
a peculiar state to which Jenner has appropriated the term 
Coma vigil. 

ce. fig. } 

1876 Grapstone in Pad? Mall Budget (1887) 14 Apr. 6/2 
Honour, duty, compassion, and I must add shame, are: 
sentiments never in a state of coma. 

Coma? (kd:mi). Pl. com@ (-mz). [a. L. 
coma, a. Gr. képn hair of the head, also applied to- 
foliage, etc., and to the tail of a comet.] 

1. Bot. a. A tuft of silky hairs at the end of 
some seeds, as those of Epzlobium. b. A tuft of. 
bracts occurring beyond the inflorescence, as in 
the pine-apple ; ‘the crown of sterile flowers on. 
the top of some forms of inflorescence’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). @. The arrangement of the leafy 


branches forming the ‘head ’ of a tree. 

1669 Rowanp tr. Schroder's Chymical Dispens. 2 Coma,. 
in plants, signifies the tops. 1770 C. Mitne Sot. Dict. s.v- 
Bractea, Large bractez, which, from their resemblance to- 
a bush of hair, are denominated coma. 1830 Linptey Wat. 
Syst. Bot. 236 Cyrtandracex .. Seeds .. naked, or with a: 
coma. 1870 BentLey Sot. 102 The head of a tree is called 
a coma. 1872 Oriver Elem. Bot. u, 172 The silky coma. 
surrounding the top of the seeds of the Willow-herbs. 


2. Astron. The nebulous envelope surrounding” 
the nucleus of a comet, and forming the outer 
portion of the ‘head’. 

1765 Maty in Phil, Traus. LV. 307 The nucleus could’ 
not be distinguished from the coma. 1878 Newcoms Pop. 
Astron. 1. Vv. 365 The tail is a continuation of the coma. 


COMADE. 


Jig. 3815 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 309 lh 
is not everywhcre possible for ihe most ingenious critic to 
distinguish..1the nucleus from the coma, ' 

3. ‘The blurred appearanee surrounding an object 
seen under a microscope when the lens is not free 
from spherical aberration. 

1867 J. Hocc Microsc. 1. ii. 64 If the greater expansion or 
coma be when the object is without the focus. 

+Comade. Os. Also comad, commade, 
? comand. (Meaning uncertain.) 

¢ 1430 Cookery Bhs. 48 Take Gyngere, canelle, & melle wy! 
bi commade per-with. 4d. 56 Dry bin cofyn, & caste pe 
comade per-on. /6ié. Pan lake hardid cofyns, & pore pin 
comad ber-on. 14.. Woble Bk. Cookry (Napier 1882) 26 And 
when the pol boilithe put the comand to the brothe. 

Comal (kéu'mil), a. [f. Coma*+-au.] Of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a Coma (sé.%), 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Comal, in Botany, applied to the 
uppermost and larges! leaves of a stem of Bryum. 

Omament, obs. reduced form of ComMMAND- 
MENT, with stress on the first syllable. 

Comand(e, obs. f. COMMAND, COMMEND: see 
also CoMADE, Ods. 

Comarb, bad form of Coars afler Ir. comharba. 
+ Comarch (kéumask). Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. 

comarch-ns, a. Gr. kwpapxos ‘head man of a vil- 
lage’, f. xwpy village + -apxos ruling.] 

1623 Bincnam Xenophon 71 The Comarch, or chiefe Ruler 
of the Village. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Comarck, an Earl, 
a Governor of a Town or City. | . 

Co-ma‘rt. In the following passage, the Folios 
have ‘cou’nant’, a quarto of 1676 ‘compact’, the 
Globe ed. ‘covenant’: the real word intended 
remains unsettled. 

1605 (Q°.) Suaxs. 7am. 1.1.93 [also in Q° 1607] Which had 
returne To the inheritance of Fortinbrasse, Had he bin 
vanquisher; as by the same comart, And carriage of the 
article desseigne, His fell to Hamlet. 

Co:-ma‘rtyr, comma ‘rtyr. [a.L.commarlyr 
fellow-martyr (see Com-) ; afterwards treated as a 
native compound.] A fellow-martyr. 

1555 Harrsriecp Divorce Hen. V11T (1878) 36 The said 
Sir Thomas Moore's colleague and commartyre the blessed 
Bishop of Rochester. ¢1645 Hower Leff. (1650) I. 318 
Some. .who are my co-martyrs. 

So Co-ma‘rtyred fa. p/e., martyred together. 
ai7ir Ken Hymns Festiv, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 370 He, 
wilh James co-martyr’d, los1 his Head. 

| Comarum (ky'mirim), Bo/. [Bot. L., a. Gr. 
xdpapos, -ov, some plant.] A Linnean genus of 
Rosacew, including the Purple Marsh Cinquefoil. 

1778 G. Wuite Nat. Hist. 3 July (ed. Wood 1853) 265 
Purple Comarum or Marsh Cinquefoil in the bogs of Bin’s 
pond, 1883 Longw:. Mag. July 308 The marshy coniarum, 
a perennial which grows tn peaty or boggy places. 

Comatable : see CoME-AT-ABLE. 

Co-mate (kéuméit: the stress fluetuates).  [f. 
Co- 3 b+ Marte.}] Companion, fellow, mate. 

1576 FLreminc Panoplie Ep. 320 We will thrusi him oul .. 
yt he may Seeke him comates of mischiefe with whom to be 
conversani. 1600 Suaxs. 4. Y. Z. u. i. 1 My Coe-mates, 
and brothers in exile. 1777 Etiz. Ryves Poems 25 Fell 
Remorse ..Urg’d by her co-mate, wild Despair. 1859 W. 
H. Grecory Agyfi Il. 122 Perfect unanimity .. between 
myself and my comate. 1884 Tennyson Becket ui. 105 
Co-mates we were and had our sports logelher. 

+Comate, a. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. comdt-ns 
having long hair, f. coma (see Coma 2).] Furnished 
with hair, hairy; in quot. used of a comet. 

1600 FairFax Zasso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, cau- 
dale slarres are fram‘d. 

Co'mato-crapulo:se, 2. humorous nonce-wi. 
[f. Gr. xaparo- eombining form of x@pa (see Coma!) 

+L. CraruLa+-ose.] In a stale of drowsiness 
and head-aehe eonsequent on intoxication. 

1850 Kincstry Adt. Locke v, Headache, eh? Slightly 
comato-crapulose? 

Comatose (kéu:mitéus), a. 
x@par- (see CoMA!) + -osE.] 

1. Affected with coma; in a state of eoma. 

1755 Gent. Mag. XXV.586 One who by eating mushrooms 
lo excess was rendered so comatose that he could not feel 
the actual cautery..applied to his head, 1865 Livincstonr 
Zambesi i. 28 His excellency .. had taken nothing for the 
fever but a little camphor, and. . became comatose. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of coma. 

1761 Pucteney in PAtl. Trans. 1.11. 352 Syncopes .. and 
comatose affections, 1854 Marion Hartano Alone xv, 
From delirium he was relapsing into a comatose state. 

3. /ransf. Drowsy, lethargie. 

1828 Scott Diary 24 May in Lockhart Zi, 1 met my old 
.-friend Lord Stowell, looking very frail and even comatose. 
1860 Esterson Cond. Life, [dlusrons Wks. (Bohn) I. 447 
Wailing, siupid, comatose creatures. 

Hence Comato‘sely adv., in a comalose manner ; 
Comato'seness, Comato'sity, comatose condition. 

1805 Miniature No. 36 A learned disquisition on coma- 
tosity. 1859 F. E. Pacer Curate of C. 149 Some have 
pursued the same train of thought quietly, and comatosely. 

t+ Comatous (kdumitas), 2. Obs. [f. as pree. + 
-0U8.) = COMATOSE. 

‘1651 Baxter /2f. Baft. 135 Apoplexies, Lethargies, Pal- 
Stes, and all Comatous diseases. 1761 Arif, Mag. U1. 117 
The patient was manifestly comatous. 1774 Westuz. Mag. 
JI. 314 Ina palsy, and comatous disorders. 

| Comatula (kome'tixli). Zoo’. Pl. coma- 
tule (-17). (L. fem. of com@ulus, dim. of comdatus 


[f Gr. x@pa, 
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(see CoMATE).] A genus of free-swimming Crinoid 
Eehinoderms, of a radiate shapc with (usually) ten 
cirrotis arms; the feather-star. 

1851 RicHaroson Geol, viii. 228 Comalula has neither stem 
nor rool. 18978 Bert Gegenbauer’s Comp. Anat. 204 In the 
young slages of the Comatula, a simple knob-like piece 
unites lhe skeleton of the stalk with the body. 

Comatulid (komz'tizlid). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
Comatulide, the family eontaining the CoMaTuLa.] 
Any erinoid of the same family as Comatula. 

1884 A theneutt 10 May 602/2 Skeiches of living Ceylonese 
comatulids. 

Comaund(e, obs. f. CoMMAND. 

Comaynes, -aynz, obs. ff. Commons. 

Comazant, var. of COMPOSANT. 

Comb (kdum), sd.1 Forms: 1 camb, comb, 3-7 
combe, 4-5 coomb, komb(e, 5-7 come, 6 
coame, comme, 6-7 (in comp.) com, 4- comb. 
Also 8. (worth. and chiefly Se.) 3 camb, 4 cayme, 
4-5 cambe, 4-6 kambe, 5-9 came, 6 keme, 6-9 
kame, 9 kembe, kaim. [A eommon Teut. sb. : 
OE. comb, camb =OS. camb, (MDu. cam(m), Du. 
kam), OHG. chamb, (MHG. kam(m), kamp (6), 
Ger. kamm, ON. kambr (Sw., Da. fam) :—OTeut. 
*kambo-z, pre-Teutonie form *gombho-s: cf. Gr. 
youpos ‘pin’, perh. orig. ‘tooth’, Skr. gambha-s 
tooth, OSlav. zgé% (:—gambo-) tooth.] 

1. A strip of wood, bone, horn, metal, ete., 
with indentations forming a series of teelh, or with 
teeth inserted, along one or both edges; used for 
disentangling, cleaning, and arranging the hair, 
and for like purposes; also, in ornamenlal forms, 
worn by women to keep the hair in place. 

agzoo Epinal Gloss. 825 Pecten, camb. ¢1330 Florice § 
Bl. (1857) 552 The thridde [maiden] scholde bringge comb 
and mirour To seruen him with gret honour. ¢ 1384 CHAUCER 
H., Fate 1. 136 Her combe to kembe her hed. 1463 Bury 
Wéills (Camden Soc.) 15 My tablees of ivory with the combe 
and a peyre spectaclys. 1538 Starkey Angland 1. ili. 94 
Bedys, combys, gyrdylls and knyfys. 1660 Jer, Taytor 
Duct. Dubit. we. Rule 5 Q. 4 Clemens Alexandrinus is as 
severe agains! old men that wilh black lead combes put a 
lie upon their heads. 1751 Jounson Handler No. 113 28 
Her misiress had turned her oul al night lor breaking six 
leethin a tortoise-shell comb. 1803 Janr Porter Thaddeus 
xxx, Marshall having fixed the last pearl-comb in her mis- 
lress’s beautiful hair. 185: D. Witson Preh. Aun. (1863) 
I... vi. 441 Found..a rude fibula, and a comb of bronze. 

. ¢ 3200 Orin 6340 Wibputenn cnif & shape, & camb. 
2?a1400 Morte Arth. 3351 Craftely with a cambe cho kem- 
bede myne heuede. 1561 HoitysusH s//om. Afpoth. 2 
Anoynte therewyih a kambe and kembe thy head. 1579 in 
T. Thomson /xvent. (1815) 282 (Jam.) Ane kais of kamys of 
grene velvot. a1800 Laird o' Logie viii. (in Scott Border 
Minstr.), She has stown the king’s redding kaim. 1826 J. 
Witson Noct. Ainbr, Wks. 1855 I. 185 Growin lasses sitlin 
.-wi’ cames sae Irig in their golden hair. 1855 HAitdy 
Gloss., Keeam or Kaint, a comb. 

Jig. 1872 Buack Adv. Phaeton iv. 45 Faini streaks of 
sunshine descend like a shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape. 1875 — Three Feathers xv, A break appeared 
in the clouds, and a vast comb of gold shot shining down. 

b. An instrument for currying horses, consisting 
of a series of steh strips of metal, with short teeth, 
placed parallel in a frame. Usually horse comé, 
CURRY-COMB, 

c1440 Prowutp. Parv, 88 Combe of curraynge, or horse 
combe, strigtdis. 1555 Eorn Decades HW”. Ind. wi. vu.(Arb.) 
169 Almohaza, that is a horse combe. 1859 F. Grirritus 
Artil, Man, (1862) 221 Currycomb and brush, mane-comb. 

ce. humorously, ~ Alman comb: see quot. 

Crab-tree comb: a eudgel (as applied to the head). 
Obs. (Cf. Comb v. 3.) 

1593 Bacchus Bountie in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) If. 269 
Which haue had their heads smoothed well with a crabtree 
combe. 1653 Urounart Wad, 1. xxi, He combed his head 
with an Alman comb, which is the four fingers and thumh. 

2. dransf. Applied, ehiefly in technical use, to 
various things resembling a eomb in function, 
structure, or appearancc. 

Me An instrument with two or three rows of iron 1eeth 
of different lengths, used in dressing wool for separating 
and arranging the fibres; a card ; a similar instrument used 
in dressing flax. Also a loothed instrument in a carding- 
machine for drawing the fleece or cotton off the cards; a 
comber. Also a name sometimes given to the reed used in 
weaving. 

t(b) A toothed instrument used to puncture. Oés. 

(c) A steel tool with projecting teeth, used for cutling 
ihe thread of a screw on work in the lathe. 

(d) A toothed instrument used by house-painters in grain- 
ing; also a lool with wire 1leeth used in making marbled 
papers. 

(e) ‘The notched scale of a wire-micrometer’ ‘Smyth 
Satlor’s Word-bh.). 

(f) ‘The window stool of a casement. 
Prov. Gloss. 1787). 

{g) Electr, A comb-like row of brass points connected 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine for col- 
lecting the electricity from the plate. 

¢1ago Lives Saints (Laud MS. 1887) 99 Also man draweth 
with combes wolle, hire tetes heo to-drowe. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R. xvu, xviii. (Vollem. MS.), Yf be rynde of 
fe stocke is smote with yren combes [ferreis ungudis\, pan 
droppeb oute berof noble opobalsamum. 1577 8. Goocr 
Heresbach's Husb. \. (1586) 39 Some use .. to carde of the 
knoppes [of flax} with an iron Combe. 1607 Torsett Ser- 
Peuts11653) 787 Without all Weavers combes. 1724 RAMS \¥ 
Tea-t, Misc. (1733) 1. 37 Lassie, lend me your 
heckle, And I'll lend you my thripling kame. 
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Fleece 1. (R.), Behold the fleece beneath the spiky comh 
Drop its long locks, or from the mingling card, Spread in 
soft Hakes, 1837 Wittrock &&. Trades (1842) 483 (ool 
coinber) Ue then proceeds to place the wcol on one of his 
combs, lhe stcel brooches of which are triple, and are con- 
stantly heated in a charcoal pot. 1874 Knicut Diet. Mech., 
Coté. .used in combing long-stapled wool for worsted goods. 
The combs are uscd in pairs. Shorl-stapled wool is carded, 
1876 Gwitt si rchit, n. iii. 697 Giving the painted work a 
coat in oil of a brownish tone .. this is then scratched over 
by combs of bone, with blunt points. 1871 Watts Dict. 
Chem. (1879) VI. 551 ‘This force, acting successively upon 
each portion of the rotating plate as it passes between the 
paper and the points of the collecting comb, will .. cause 
positive electricity to escape from the plate into the points 

..In consequence of this action, the comb of the second 
conductor. . beconies positively electrified. 

3. Applied to natural formations resembling a 
eomb, ¢.g. a comb-like sct of points in a looth; 
the comb-like nail or claw of the middle toc of 
certain birds, as the goatsuekcr and hcron, etc. 

1873-8 Mivart Eleon. Aat. 275 In nolched incisors, and 
especially in the comb-like ones of the Flying Lemur ..a 
branch of the pulp-cavity ascends cach process of the comb’. 

spec. ta. The part of the hand bctwecn the 
wrist and the fingers; the metacarpus. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rov. xxviii. (1495) 138 Pecten, 
the combe. .is composyd of foure bones. 

b. Zool. (pl.) The pair of abdominal append- 
ages in Seorpions; analogous strueturcs in other 
lower animals. 

1834 M«Murtrie Cuvier’s Anim, Kiugd. 257 A branchial 
comb, composed of numerous loose and tabular-like lamella. 
1861 Hume tr. Moguin-Tandon u,v. tt. 270 Beneath the 
body [in Scorpions]..are two peculiar appendages called 
the ‘combs’. These organs consist of a stem..and a series 
of tccth. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 751 ‘ Tac- 
lile combs" situated in pairs at thc bases of the lentacles 
{in certain Hydrozoa]. , : 

ce. Sometimes used as an equivalent of feclev, in 
the sensc of the marsupinm or processus falcifor- 
mis, a pigmented vascular process which projects 
into the jelly-like vitreous humour in the eyes of 
Birds, many Reptiles, and Fishes. 

da. Jfin. A comb-like strueture found in mineral 
veins whieh are made up of plates or laycrs parallel 
to their walls; see quots. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. (ed. 3) 114 A comb is one of the 
layers in a banded vein—so called especially when its sur- 
face is more or less set with crystals, 1881 RayMonb J/ ining 
Gloss., Coinb, The place, in a fissure which has been filled 
by successive deposilions of mineral on the walls, where 
the two sets of layers thus deposited approach most nearly 
or meel, closing the fissure and exhibiting either a_drusy 
central cavity, or an interlocking of crystals. 1885 GetKie 
Te.xt-bh. Geol. 585 [see ComBy). 

4. esp. The red fleshy crest or earunele on the 
head of the domestic fowl, attaining special de- 
velopment in the male bird; so ealled from its 
indented or scrrated form, (Cf. Cock’s-comB.) 

atzooo Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 215/34 Cristas, 1. comas, 
combas on fugele. ¢1386 CHaucer Nun's Pr. 7. 39 His 
combe was redder pan fe fyne coral. ¢1430 Hesryson 
Mor. Fab. 17 Your beeke, your breast, your Kekil and 
your Came. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. w. (1586) 
157b, Let .. your Henne be of a good colour .. with a 
straighi redde and dubble comine. /icd. v. 161, If they 
be right Capons, their Coames becommcth pale. 1693 
Evetyn De La Quint. Compl. Gard. 50 The Meads of some 
sorts of Birds are Adorned with Tufts and Combs. a 1835 
J. M. Witson ales of Borders (1857) 1.68 The kaim of 
chanticleer. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 117 A large 
tuft of feathers on the head is generally accompanicd by a 
diminished comb. 

b. The similar fleshy outgrowth round or (gencr- 
ally) over eaeh eye in some gallinaeeous birds. 

ce. dransf, A erest like that of a eock (attributed 
lo some serpents’. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxxii. 143 Pare er also nedderes 
with cambez on paire heeds, as it ware a cokk. 1607 Tor- 
sett Four-f, Beasts (1673) 358 The mane of the Lion, and 
lhe comb of the male Serpent. 1661 Lovett Hist. A nin. 
& Mire, Introd., Amongst serpents .. some have combs. 

d. Applied to a ercst or ridge of hair, 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D. iii, His beard—of a bright red 
colour. .thal comb of hair had been a subject of some won- 
derlome. 1884 A. Grecory in Fortu. Kev. Mar. 379 The 
Shillooks .. arrange the hair in a comb or crest, high upon 
the head. 

5. From sense 4 eome the phrases: + 7o sed up 
one's comb: to be proud or vainglorious, to hold 
one’s head high. 70 cut (rarely ¢o cast down the 
comb of: to lower the pride of, take the conceit out 
of, tame, ‘take down’, abash, humiliate. 

@ 1536 Tinoatr Exfos. Matt. vi. 1 If it moue thee to set 
vp thy combe, when thou geuest thy brother a farthyng or 
an halfepenny. 1545 Upatt Erasm. Par. Luke (1548) Pref., 
After that repentaunce hath cast downe our combe. 1548 
Hatt Chron. an. 1 Hen. IV, fol.12 My combe was clerely cut. 
1644 Jessor Angel of Eph. 58 The one cuts the combe of 
Episcopall Dominion. 1822 Scott .Viged ii, All the Counts 
in Cumberland shall not cut my comb. 1890 F. Hatt in 
Nation (N. Y.) L. 352/3 His reckoning it a proud thing to 
cut the comb of an American at all hazards. 

6. Applied to various things resembling a eock’s 
eomb in position or appearance (= crest) : 

a. The crest of a helmet; the upright blade 


which sometimes took its plaee on the morion. 
¢ 1000 .EcFric Gloss, in Wr,-Wilcker 143/27 Crista, helmes 
camb. c1ose Voc. ibid. 373/13 Crisfa, cambihte, camb on 
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hatte odde on helme. 1834 Prancné Brit. Costume 30 The | 


serrated outline occasionally forming the comb or crest of 
these Phrygian-looking head-pieces, 1855 tr. Labarte’s 
Arts Mid. Ages p. xxxiti, Tilting bourguinot .. the comb 
twisted. [1884 Chesh. Gloss., Couih..The raised part of a 
‘helmet’ hat, such as are worn by the police; also Cres¢.] 

‘b. The projection on the top of the cock of a 
gun-lock. Also, the upper corner of the stock of 
a gun, against which the cheek is eee in firing. 

1867 SmyTH Sailor's Word-bk., Comb.. that projecting 
piece on tbe top of the cock of a gun-lock, which affords 
the thumb a convenient hold for drawing it back. 1881 
GREENER Guz 433 Measure the distance from A to heel, and 
from B to comb. 

e. The crest or ridge of a bank of earth, a rising 
ground, etc.; the ridge between cart-ruts, etc. 

¢ 1250 Gen. §& Ev. 2564 If dat folc hem wulde deren, de 
dikes comb hem sulde weren. 1808 Jamieson, Kazi, kame. 
This term in Ayrs. is used to denote the crest of a hill, or 
those pinnacles which resemble a cock’s comb. 1813 A. 
YounG Agric, Essex 1. 163 He has levelled the ruts and 
combs of ten miles in one day. 1838 W. Hottoway Prov. 
Dict., Cooms, the high ridges in ill kept roads between the 
ruts and the horse path. .Voxf Suff. 1869 BLackMorRE 
Lorna D. iit, We breasted our nags to the rise, and were 
coming to the comb of it. 1876 — Cvipfs v, The ruts of the 
lane grew more distinct as their combs of frozen mud at- 
tracted and held the driving whiteness. 1880 1/7, Cormzw. 
Gloss., Comb, an upturned ridge left in ploughing. 

d. A long and narrow hill or ridge, having 
steep sides. Scot/. and Aorth of Eng., usually 
in form kame, kaine; frequent in proper names. 

1808 Jamieson, Aaiuz, kame, a low ridge. Lanarksh. 
1862 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1V. 341 To examine the re- 
markable ridges of sand and gravel, called ‘ Kaims’, at 
Bedshiel, at Oxenden, and in the Dune woods .. These 
Kaims consist of elongated ridges of drift. .with steep sides, 
and attaining sometimes a height of 50 or 60 feet. 

e. The crest or ridge of a roof. dad. 

1870 Mark Twain Jnuoc. Abr. xviii, From the eaves to 
the comb of the roof. 1888 IV. Somerset Word-bk., Comb 
.. The ridge of a roof. (Very common.) 

f. The crest of a wave. (Cf. Comp z. 5.) 

1886 J. W. Granam Mezvra II. xi, The darkling waters 
shook with a brisker frolic of dancing frothy combs. 

7. Naut. (See quots.) 

1627 Capt. SmitH Seaman's Gram. ii. 10 Vnder the midest 
of it [the beakhead] is the Combe, which is a little peece of 
wood with two holes in it to bring the fore tacks aboord. 
1708 J. Harris Lex. Techu. s.v., Cont. .is a small piece of 
Timber set under the lower part of the Beak-head near the 
middle. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Comb. 

8. The flat cake or plate consisting of a double 
series of hexagonal cells of wax made by bees; a 


honeycomb. 

(This use seems to be confined to English. It does not 
appear to originate in any likeness of a single plate or cake 
with its cells to a comb for the hair, but either in the fact 
that the arrangement of the whole of the plates: hanging 
parallel to each other from the roof of the hive suggests a 
comb with its teeth, or because each plate or ‘ comb’ forms" 
a ridge, and the whole a series of parallel ridges, like roofs 
of houses or ridges of hills rising beyond each other.] 

¢1300 Cursor M. 17288, Resurrection 456 (Cott.) Pai bro3t 
som of a rosted fische, a hony combe als-soo. 1388 Wyc.ir 
Prov. xvi. 24 Wordis wel set togidere is a coomb of hony. 
1523 Firzners. (usb. § 122 Take a hyue, and splente it 
within with thre or foure splentes, that the bees maye 
knytte theyr combes therto. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hex. [V, tv. Iv. 
79 *Tis seldome, when the Bee doth leaue her Combe In 
the dead Carrion. 1658 Rowtanp Moxfet’s Theat. Ins. 
913 True Nectar .. was wont to be made about Olympus.. 
of Wine, Bees-combs, and sweet flowers. 1774 GoLpsm. 
Nat. Hest. (1776) VIII. 74 Every comb, newly made, is 
white : but it becomes yellow as it grows old. 1859 Dar- 
WIN Orig. Spec. viii., I put the comb back into the hive. 

a1z00 E. E. Psalter xviii. 11 Swetter.. Over honi 
and the kambe. 1375 Barsour Bruce xi. 368 Ane vax- 
cayme that beis mais. 1513 Doucias ‘ueis 1. vii. 27 In 
camys incluse the hwny clene. 1788 Picken Poems 126 
(Jam.) A skepp.. Weel cramm’d.. Wi’ cames. 1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 43 Your tongue was like 
a honey kaim. 

9. attrib. and Comd., as comb-bearer, -box, -tecth 
(pl.), -tray; -dike, -shaped, -wrought adjs.; comb- 
broach, one of the teeth of a wool-comb (Sim- 
monds 1858); comb-card, a carding comb for 
wool ; comb-case, a case to keep a comb in; in 
quot. @1678 applied to a hive containing only 
empty combs; comb-chafer, a lamellicorn beetle 
‘see quot.); comb-cleat (see CLEaT sé. 2b; cf. 
sense 7); comb-cutter, a comb-maker; + comb- 
feat nonce-wd. [tr. F. tour de peigne], ‘a dressing 
or thrashing’ (Davies): cf. CoMB uv. 3; comb- 
footed a., having feet furnished with structures 
resembling combs; comb-frame, a frame placed 
in a hive to be filled with honeycomb; comb- 
honey, honey in the comb, or with portions of the 
comb remaining in it; comb-pecked a., pecked 
on the comb; comb-post, a post to which one of 
the combs is attached in wool-combing ; comb- 
pot, a small stove in which the wool-combs are 
heated ; comb-saw, a saw for cutting the teeth 
of combs; comb-wise adv,,in manner of a comb. 

1887 C. F. Hotper Living Lights 14 The little jelly-like 
creatures called ‘*comb-bearers’ or Ctenophores. 1677 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1190/4 A *Combox, two Powder Boxes, and 
four other Boxes,, 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 349 It was 
..in a comb-box. 1835 Ure Philos, Mauuf. 144 To clean 
and straighten the fibres of the wool, and to prepare it for 
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the next machine, the *comb-card. 1580 Sipney Arcadia 
(1622) 50 By the *combe-case of Diana isware Dametas) this 
woman is mad, 1663 GerBier Coxnse/ 11 A Barbers Com- 
case. @ 1678 Marvett Loyal Scot, The hive a combcase, 
evry bee a drone, 1711 Phil. Trans. XXVII. 347 A pale 
green shining Dor, or *Comb-chaffer, from its Horns when 
expanded reseinbling a Comb. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., 
*Comb-cutter’s saw. .is usually a double saw, in which two 
blades are affixed to one stock, one projecting beyond the 
other, and the less salient acting asa spacer to start the next 
kerf. 1653 Uroqunart Raéelais 11. vi. (1694) 11. 38, I must 
.-handsomly give thee the *Combfeat [ux tour de peigne). 
With this he took him by the Throat. 1786 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) Il. 74 Your *comb-footed bird. 1615 H. 
Crooxe Body of Man 8g The *Comb-like sutures of the 
Skul. 1813 Binctey Asim. Biog. (ed. 4) II, 120 The an- 
tennz of the Stag Beetles have a clavate extremity, divided 
into short, comb-like leaves. 1848 CARPENTER A nin. Phys. 
247 The gills form comb-like fringes. 1602 MipDDLETON 
Slurt u.ii, An old *comb-pecked rascal, that was beaten 
out a’ the cock pit..to come crowing among us! 1888 
Encycl. Brit. sv. Wool, The operative ..had a *comb-post 
:. and a*comb-pot. 1782 A. M. BatLey AZech. Alachines 
I. 112 This improvement of the Comb-pot will be the means 
of preserving the health..of many thousand wool-combers. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny xin. iv. I. 385 They [leaves] grow .. 
one close vnto another in manner of *comb-teeth. 1783 
AinswortH Lat, Dict. (Morell) 1, Vadlus pectinis, the 
row of the comb teeth. 1759 WHiTFELD in Phil. Trans, 
LI. 283 My daughter, with her *comb-tray under her arm. 

Comb (k#m), s/.2, var. of Cooma, a measure. 

Comb (km), s2.3, var. of Cooma 4, valley. 

Comb, obs. form of Coom, small coal. 

Comb (kéum), v1 Also 4-5 kome, kombe, 
6-7 combe. 8. North. 6- kame, 6 kaym, 8- 
kaim. [f. Comp sé.1; it has taken the place of 
the earlier umlauted verb KemB:—OE. cemdiaz, 
the pa. pple. of which survives as hemft.] 

1. trans. To draw a comb through the hair for 
the purpose of cleaning, disentangling, or arrang- 
ing; to dress with a comb; to curry a horse, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.vi. v. (1495) 193 The moder 
wasshith and kometh the chyldren. ?a@ 1400 AJorte Arth. 
1003 The berdez of burlyche Gigee Crispid and kombide. 
1528 Pavnet Salerne’s Regi. Btijb, To combe the heed 
is very holsome. 1593 SHAKS. 2 //ev. VJ, 11. iii. 15 Combe 
downe his haire. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 739 To make their 
Hair black, by combing it with a Leaden Comb. 1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 195 ? 10 He. .blustered when his wig 
was not combed with exactness. 1830 Tennyson J/ermiaid 
ii, With a comb of pearl I would comb my hair. 1855 
Kinesiry Heroes 11.v, They..combed out their golden hair. 

absol. 1700 ConcREVE |Vay of World u1. xii, Tbe Gentle- 
men stay but to comb, Madam. 

. 1542 Borprk Dyetary viii. (1870) 248 Kayme your 
heade oft. 1598 D. Fercusson Sc. Proverbs, Kame 
sindle, kame sair. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 1. ii, He 
kaims his hair..and gaes right snug. 1818 Scorr Kod Roy 
xix, As crouse as a cat when the flaes are kaimed aff her. 

+b. inverted construction (the comb as obj.). 

1607 TopseLt Four-f, Beasts 652 A comb being made of 
the left horn of a Ram, and combed upon the head. 

c. To comb the cat: see quots. 

1816 C. James AZil, Dict. (ed. 4) s.v. Cat, To Comb the 
Cat, aterm used among sailors and soldiers, signifying to 
arrange the different cords of a cat o’ nine tails..by un- 
tangling them, and drawing the whole through the fingers. 
1867 SmytH Sazlor’s Word-bk., Combing the cat, the boat- 
swain, or other operator, running his fingers through the 
cat-o’-nine-tails, to separate them. 

2. a. To dress (wool, flax, etc.) with a comb, 
so as to separate the fibres, bring them into parallel 
order, and separate the shorter from the longer. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husé. 1. (1586) 39 The bundels 
{of flax] .. are... combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 
1715 De For Fai. Lustruct. u. i. (1841) I. 169 They don’t 
..comb wool in the Monasteries. 1835 Urr Philos. Manuf. 
215 The tow or short fibrous matter combed off from the 
flaxen locks. 1871 Rossetti Poems, Staff & Scrip vi, Her 
women. .In silence combed the fleece. 

b. House-painting. To grain with a comb, 

1876 Gwitt Archit. u. ili. 697 Graining (or combing, as it 
is termed, in some late specifications. ; 

3. humorously. To beat, thrash, givea ‘dressing’ 
to; e.g. in phr. Zo comb a person's head with a 


three-legged stool, etc. 

1596 SHAKS. Tam. Shr. 1. 1. 64 Her care should be, To 
combe your noddle with a three-legg’d stoole. 1600 Dr. 
Dodypoll v.ii.in Bullen O. PZ. 111. 159 The Marchant I 
perceive hath trimde you, Doctor, And comb’d you smooth- 
lie, 1679 Hist. Fetzer 20 He would have.. combed his 
head with a Bunch of Keys. 1858 Lytton $Vhat will he 
dow. xvi. (D.), Till I find you a wife who will comb your 
head for you. . 

4. transf. To scrape or rake with an action like 
that of acomb. 70 comb off, to remove by such 
an action (cf. BrusH v.2 5); also fg. 

1654 Vitvain Egit. Ess. 177 Strings [of a lute].. Which he 
combs equaly. 1850 Cartyte Latter.d. Pamiph. iti, 20 He 
..will. .be combed off by the elm-boughs, and left sprawling 
in theditch. 1866 Geo. Exiot F. //o/t ii, There would be 
plenty of voters to be combed off by a Radical who offered 
himself with good pretensions. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. 
Nt. Caf (1889) 16 From this [fiddle] did Paganini comb the 
fierce Electric sparks. 1877 Scribun. Mag. XV. 231/1 The 
oysterman begins to ‘comb’ the beds. .by means of coarse- 
meshed dredges. ; 

5. tutr. Of a wave: ‘To roll over, as the top of 
a wave; or to break with a white foam’ (Webster, 


1828). (App. of U. 5. origin.) 

1808 J. Bartow Colunzd, 1. 412 The stream ungovernable 
foams with ire, Climbs, comhs tempestuous. 1862 THorRN- 
sury Turner 1. 366 Waves spitting round piles or combing 
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upon the shore. 1881 W. C. Russect Sazlor’s Sweeth, 11. 
vi. 321 The waves combed over the vessel in green seas. 

+ Comb, v.* Ods.: see ComBING Af/. a.2 

+Combacy. 0Ods. rare—. [irreg. f. Combat, 
after piracy, etc.: see -cY.] Combat. 

1586 Warner Alb, Eug., ww. xxii. (1612) 106 And did con- 
clude by Combacye to winne or loose the Game. 

+Comba‘ron. “ist. [Fr., f. Com-+ Baron.] 
A fellow-baron (of the Cinque Ports): an Anglo- 
French word retained in translation. 

1331 (13 Sept.) Litere Cantuar. (Rolls) 1. No. 381 Qe 
monstre vous est pleintivement par voz pieres et combarons 
de Heth [1887 J. B. SHerparp ¢vans/., That it has been 
shown to you In way of complaint by your fellows and com- 
barons of Hythe]. 1861 Sat. Rev. X11. 210/2 A Lord 
Warden who is equal to.. sending jurats and combarons 
home. . profoundly satisfied with their own importance. 

Combat (ke'mbzt, ku mbt), 5. Also 6 coom- 
bat, 6-8 combate, 7 cumbat. [a. F. comdéat, f. 
combattre to combat. In early use combate was 
frequent ; cf. debate} 

1. An encounter or fight between two armed 
persons (parties, animals, etc.), a duel; sec. as in 
trial by combat, a duel allowed by law for the 
formal decision of a cause or dispute; = BaTTir 2. 

[Britton (1292) has combattre, but instead of combat, 
éataille appears: cf. BaTTLe 2.] 

1567 Turperv. Louer to Cupid Poems 48 Then the fiercest 
fight of all and combat did arise. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
IT. 346 A battaile or Combate done and holden in the Kings 
Palayce at Westminster, betwene one called Garcon Ap- 
pellaunt, and Sir John Anslye Knight Defendaunt. Jézd. 
II. 396 The Duke of Norffolk affirmed constantly hys tale 
to be true, and refused not the Combate. 1590 SreNSER 
F.Q.1. v.43 His cause in combat the next day to try. 
1617 MinsHeu Ductor Ling., Combat in our Common Law 
is taken for a formal] triall of a doubtfull cause or quarrell 
by the sword or bastons, of two champions. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 766 Where Champions bold.. Defi’'d the best of 
Panim chivalry To mortal combat. 1827 Scotr Zales 
Graudf, Ser. 1. xvii. (1841) 57/1 That the difference should be 
decided by a combat of thirty men of the Clan Chattan, 
against the same number of the Clan Kay. 1828 — /*. AZ. 
Perth xxi, 1857 Buckie Cizvtliz. vi. 294 Orlando... chal- 
lenged him to mortal combat. 

b. Elence, szxgle combat. 

1622 Capt. Smitn New Eug. Trials Wks. (Arb.) 263 It 
was also my chance in single combat to take the King of 
Paspahegh prisoner. 1632 LitHcow 7rav. x. (1682) 460 
margin, A single Combat between a Spanish Earl and a 
Scottish Traveller, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 70 ?8 These 
brave Men had distinguished themselves in the Battle and 
in single Combat. 1835 THirLwatt Greece 1. 255 Hyllus 
..proposed to decide the quarrel by single combat. 

2. gen. A fight between opposing forces; struggle, 
contest; usually on a smaller scale than a dar7/e. 


(Used both with and without @ and 7/.) 

(Hart's ed. (1616) of Barbour's Bruce u. 438 has Giff thai 
will chace Quyt thaim combat sum dele we sall [17S. vead- 
ing \Skeat) Quyt thaim torn but sum-dele we sall.] 

1583 StanyHurst Zxeis 11. (Arb.) 58 In valiant coombat 
thee Trojans sturdye resisted. 1632 Litucow 77vaz. 61 
The Maister resolued to make combate below .. to saue 
vs from small shot. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 
193 Eight hundred Mahometans, men of combat. 1839 
THIRLWALL Greece VI11. 363 Alexander had appeared to him, 
armed for combat. 1855 Macautay Hist. Aug. 111. 437 
Ina succession of combats the advantage was on the side 
of the confederates. 

3. fig. A conflict ; struggle, strife; controversy. 

1567 Trial! Treas. (1850) 18 They haue not .. battel and 
combate Against the cogitations that inwardly spring. 1611 
Suaxs. Wiut. T. v. ti. 79 The Noble Combat, that ’twixt 
Joy and Sorrow was fought in Paulina. 1651 Hosses Govs. 
& Soc. i. $5. 9 The combate of wits. 1875 Jowetr Plato 
V. 33 Is courage only a combat against fear and pain? 

4. attrib. and Comd., as combat-field. 

1825 Hocc Q. Hynde 221 Upon the glorious combat-field. 

Combat (ke-mbt, ka mbt}, v. Also 6 com- 
batt, 6-8 -bate. [ad. F. coméatt-re, in OF. cum- 
bat-re (3rd sing. cumbat, combat),a Com. Romanic 
vb., in Pr. combattre, Sp. combatir, It. combattere 
:—late L. *combattére = *combatudre {. com- to- 
gether, with + dadtéve, batuére to fight. Cf. ABATE, 
DEBATE; the different accentuation of combat is 
perh. due to association with the sb.] 

1. zxtr. To fight or do battle (orig. esp. in single 
combat). Const. wétn, against. 

[1543 GraFrton Harding's Chron. Ded. xv, That I, a poore 
earle.. Maye combattre with hym, beyng a kyng.] 1564 A. 
Jenkinson in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) 1. 347 Haucoir-Hamshe 
combating with the sayd giant, did binde..him in chaines. 
1588 Suaks. ZL. LZ. LZ. v. ii. 711, 1 will not combat in my 
sbirt. 31590 SrenseR /. Q.1. v. 2 With that Pagan proud 
he combatt will that day. 1652 CotTERELt tr. Caiprenede's 
Cassandra wr. 185 Your men combated..against the first 
of ours. 1836 Hor. Smit Zin Trienp. (1876) 113 So 
habituated to fighting, that he went on combatting after he 
was dead. 1867 Conincton neid x1. 837 Or would men 
combat hand to hand. ‘ 

Ae. 

1593 SHAKS. Rich. //,v. ii. 32 His face still combating 
with teares and smiles. 1651 Honpes Govt. § Soc. 190 
When equal Oratours do combat with contrary opinions. 
1736 Butter Axa. 1, ili. Wks. 1874 1. 66 [Virtue] may 
combat with greater advantage hereafter. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. u. xxxii, Death seemed combating with life. 

2. trans. To fight with, engage, oppose in battle. 

1590 GrEEXE Ori. Fur. (1599) 8 He shall e’re night be met 
and combated, 1593 SHAKS. 2 //en. VJ, 1. x. 47 That 
Alexander Iden. . Tooke oddes to combate a poore famisht 
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man. 1652 CoTTERELL tr. Calprenede's Cassandra t. 44 
He hath no more Antagonists to combate. 1806 Forsvtn 
Beauties Scotl. V1. 119 Under the necessity of turning out 
to combat their spoilers. 

b. fg. (Now the most frequent use.) 

627 Lisander § Cal. u. 28 Calista .. being no lesse com- 
banal with the obligation which shee had unto Lisanders 
love. 1671 Mitton Samson 864 Only my love of thee held 
long debate, And combated in silence all these reasons 
With hard contest. 1722 Wottaston Nelig. Naé. i. 13 ‘To 
follow nature cannot be to combat truth. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev.73 You think you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. Lonit. 
107 He combated the idea. 

Hence Co‘mbated ffl. a.; Co'mbating vé/. sé. 
and ffi. a. 

1594 1st Pt, Contention vii. 26 The combating Betweene 
the Armourer and his man. 1685 H. Morr /d/ustr. 280 
With whom Christ had no small combating long before. 
1 M. Arnotp Poems 11, 193 Not human combatings 
withdeath. 1870 Rotteston Anim, Life Introd. 18 Methods 
for the combating of disease. ; 

Combatable (kgin-, ky-mbataib’l), @. rare. 
[f ComBat v.+-aBLe. Cf. F. combattable, OF. 
combatable, 13th c. in Littré.] Capable of being 
combated or opposed. 

1824 Dippin Liér. Comp. 522 Crabbed as may be the com- 
position and combatable the opinions. 

Combatant (kp'm-, kymbatant), a. and sd. 
Also 5 combataunt, 6 cambatand, 7 cumba- 
tant, 6- combattant (now only in //er.). [a. OF. 
combatant (mod... combatt-), pr. pple. of combattre 
to ComBAt, already in 12th c. used as sb.] 

A. adj. Fighting, contending in fight, ready to 
fight. In A/i/. usage, Combatant officer: an officer 
who takes part in active fighting, as distinguished 
from the xon-combatant officers of the medical or 
the commissariat staff. 

1632 B. Jonson J/agn. Lacy i. iv, Their valours are not 
yet so combatant, Or truly antagonistic, as to fight. 1791 
Paine Rights MM, (ed. 4) 114 The separate head-quarters of 
two combatant arniies. 1868 Negus. § Ord. Army P 301 
The Senior Combatant Officer must preside. : 

b. //er, Rampant with the fore-paws raised as 
if in fight; generally said of two lions, etc. ram- 
pant and facing each other (affronté). (Frequently 
spelt as mod.F. combattant.) 

crsoo Sc. Poem Her. 134 inQ. Eliz. Acad. (1869) 98 First, 
a lionne {statant]; on-vthir, lyone rampand .. And the xv 
cambatand [ed. note combatand]. 1572 BosseweLt A rmorie 
u. 48 ‘I'woo Apes Circopetikes combattante. 1677 F. Sanp- 
rorD Genealog. Hist. Eng. 73 His Arms were avs Lions 
Cumbatant. 1850 W. D. Coorer IVinchelsea 39 [A seal] 
bearing the impression of a lion combatant or rampant. 
1864 Boutriy Heraldry Hist. & Pop. x. 58 Two Lions 
Combattant are now borne by the Viscount Lorton. ; 

B. sé. One who combats, a fighter, warrior; in 
early tise, esf. one who fought in single combat. 

1489 Caxton Fuytes of A. 1. i. 3 Chaton the vayllaunt 
combataunt or fyghtar. 1593 SHaks. 2 //en. V'/, u. ili. 95 
Sound ‘Truinpets, Alarum to the Combattants. 1667 Mitton 
P. L, u. 719 So frownd the mighty Combatants. 19774 
Pennant Jour Scotl. int 1772. 123 In the duel..each com- 
battant fell, 1860 Motiey Vetherd. (1868) I. i. 9 The com- 
batants in the great eighty years war. 

b. in Her. ‘ A figure drawn like a sword-player 
standing upon his guard’ (Bailey, Folio, 1736). 

ec. fig. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelts 106 This text tells you 
you have anothir kinde of combatant. 1784 Cowrer 7 ask 
mi, 162 Much learned dust Involves the combatants; each 
claiming Truth. 1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe v. 134 Amongst 
the most effective combatants against dulness. 

d. attrib. (blending with the adj.) 

1885 Pall Mall G.29 June 2/1 The combatant operations 
of the Royal navy. 1887 Dai/y News 11 Nov. 5/4 Those 
who hold combatant ae 

Combater (kpg'm-, ky‘mbxta1). rare. Also 
combatter. [f. Compatv.+-eR. OF. had com- 
batere, in regimen combateor.} One who combats, 
a combatant. 

1598 FLorio, Combattitore, a fighter, a combater. 1605 
Verstecan Dec. /nte//. 14 1R.) Combatters or fighters for 
victory. 1615 W. Hutt Afirr. Afarestie 115 We would bee 
conquerours, thai never were combaters. 1848 Sa/t’s Alay. 
XV. 239 The hired combatter is but one reduced to a sad 
and brutal necessity to get his living. 

Combative (kgm-, kymbiativ), @. [f. Com- 
BAT v. + -IVE.] Disposed or given to combat, 
fond of fighting, pugnacious. 

21834 Lams Let. {jo MWordsw. (L.\, His fine combative 
manner. 1877 Kinctake Crimea (ed. 6) V. i. 115 The com- 
butive impulses. 1882 J. H. Biuxt Aef Ch. Eng. I, 304 
Ridley, combative 1o the last, wished to reply. 

Combatively, a/v. [f. prec.+-t¥2.] In a 
combative manner, pugnaciously. 

1863 Possibilities of Creation 327 Rivals would jostle each 
other. .and talk combatively on the staircase. 

Combativeness. [f. as prec. + -Ness.] Com- 
bative cuality, readiness or propensity to fight, 
pugnacity. (Introduced as a Phrenological term.) 

1815 Spurzueim Physiognom. Syst. 303 Gall at first named 
this organ that of courage .. afterwards .. the organ of 
Pee omeness .. 1.. call it the organ of the propensity to 

ght, or of combaliveness. 1828 G. Comsr Const, afan ii. 
§ 4 Combaliveness draws the sword and repels the attack. 

1855 E, Fornes Lit. Papers i. 13 The author .. erred evid- 


ent! through hastiness, and persisted in error through 
combativeness. 
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+ Combatize, v. Obs. 
intr, To engage in combat. 

¢ 1600 Timon ut. iii. (1842) 50 Tell Callimele Ile combatize 
with her: I'll fighte, by Ioue. 

+Comba‘ttencie. Ods. rare—'. [f. late L. 
type “combattentia; see ComBar v. The form 
according to later analogies would be combatancy.] 
Combatant state, hoslility. 

1586 Warner Alb, Eng. iv. xxii. (16142) 106 Or if Combat- 
tencie not please, the land is rich and large And they 
Copertiners may live, and us of death discharge. 

+Comba'ttery. Os. rare—'. [a. OF. com- 
baterie, {. combatére: see COMBATER and -ERY.] 
The action of a combatant, combat, fighting. 

15zq R. Pace in Strype Zect. A/em. I. App. xi. 21 In the 
which combatterie were taken two nobles of France. 

Co'mb-brush, 1.‘ A brsh to clean combs.’ 

1611 CotGr., .Vettissorr, acombe brush, 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2252,8 A large Comb-Brush wrought, with a Silver 
handle. 1799 G. Smitn Laborat, 1. 98 With acomb-brush, 
take up some of that powder. 

+2. A lady’s maid, or under lady's maid; a 
waiting-maid. Oés. 

1goz Vansrucn Fadse Friend ui. ii, Vawdry, you are not 
so alluring as you think you are :—Comb-brush, nor I so 
much in love. 19749 FietpinGc Yom Yones xvu. viii, Lady 
Bellaston, with whoin she had lived... in the capacity of a 
Comb-brush: she was a very sensible girl. 

+ Co'mb-brusher. (és. = prec., sense 2. 

1750 Coventry ompey Litt.1. v, The Lady’s maid..this 
delicate mincing comh-brusher. ; 

+Comb-cap. Vés. A kind of helmet. 

See ComBED, quot. 1825. 

+ Comb-cut, v. Oés. [see ComB 56.1.5.) trans. 
To cut the comb of, ‘take down’. 

1sgz G. Harvey Prerce’s Super. 185 Can the thunder 


tongue-tye, or the lightning smoother .. or supererogation 
combe-cutt itself? 

Combe, var. of CoomB2; obs. f. Cooms 1}, 

Combed (kéumd), Af/. a. [f. Comp 56.1 and v.71) 

1, Having a comb. 

156z J. Heywoop /’rov. §& LEfpigr. (1867) 213 Comely 
combed crowyng cock. 1652 GauLe JWagastrom, 310 A 
cock, gallantly crested or combed. 1825 Fossroxe Lucyc/. 
Antig. xviii. (1843) 900 The combed head-piece was.a morion 
with a high ridge on its top; the Comée-caps had a ridge 
hanging over them from the front to the rear, seemingl 
the same. 1858 Loner. 3/. Standish ui. 141 Had for his 
crest a cock argent Combed and wattled gules. 

2. Dressed, etc., with a comb. 

1839 Loupon Encyct. Archit. 840 The Devonshire thatch- 
ing.. is done with combed wheat straw. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. W1. w. 104 His combed-out hair. 1885 
Bisre (R. V.) /sa. xix. 9 They that work in combed flax. 

Comber! (kéu-maa). [f. Comp v.1+-rn.] 

1. One who or that which combs; sfec. one 
whose business it is to comb wool. 

1646-82 Sir ‘I. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. xxvi. (1686) 138 
Combers of wooll. 1745 De foe's Eng. Tradesman xvii. 
(1841) II]. 189 The combers are a particular set of people, 
and the coinbing a trade by itself. sie Wotcotr Hows. for 
Otiver Wks. IL. 179 What had Achilles been without his 
Homer? A taylor, woollen-draper, or a comber| 

2. A machine for combing the fibres of cotton or 
wool, intended for the production of very fine 
yarns ; a toothed instrttment in a carding machine 
for drawing the cotton off the cards, a comb; 
hence comber-setter, a tool for setting (ora man who 
sets) the tceth of this instrument ; also comder-board, 
a perforated board through which the harness 
threads pass in Jacquard weaving, in order to pre- 
vent their becoming entangled. 

183: Porter Silk Alanuf. 254 A board in front of and 
somewhat lower than the breast roll of the loom—called a 
comber-board. 1887 olton Evening News 1 July 3/6 
Ween a good Comber Setter.. at the Edgworth Spin- 
ning Co. ) , 

3. A ‘combing’ wave, a long curling wave, a 
breaker: see ComB v.! 5, and cf. deach-comber. 

1840 R. Daxa Bef. Mast ix. 21 Vhe heavy swell of the 
Pacific was..breaking in loud and high ‘combers’ upon 
the beach. 1862 M. Hopkins //awatt 26 They curled over 
and broke like combers on the reef. 1887 J. 31. Oxrey in 
Scribn, Mag 1. 6051 Upon the back of a huge comber she 
is carried far up the beach. 

4. U.S. (See quot.) 

1874 Keicut Dict. Mech., Comber, a ledge around the 
well or passenger portion of a sail-boat, to keep back spray 
and waves which ‘ comb’ over the deck. 

Comber ? (kg'mba1). The name of two fishes 
found off the English coast: a. Serranus cabrilla, 
a fish of the sea-perch family; also called gaper. 

1769 Pennant Zool. 1. 210 The comber is a smail scaly 
fish. 1861 Coucu Brit, Fishes 1. 195 The Comber usually 
keeps in rocky ground at a small distance from land. 

b. Short for Comber Wrasse (/aébrus macu- 
latus var. comber, L. comber of Ray), a variety of 
Wrasse found on the Cornish coast. 

1769 Pexnant Zoot. 1. 342 Comher Wrasse. 1859 YARRELL 
Brit, Fishes 1, 489 Pennant says he received his fish from 
Cornwall, and supposed it to be the Comber of Mr. Jago. 
1868 Covcu Brit. Fishes 111. 32 The Comber Wrass is 
described as known to the fishermen of Mount's Bay. 

Comber, -ous, obs. ff. Cumpex, CUMBROUS, 

Combinable (kpmbainab'l), «. [f ComBine v. 
+ -ABLE: cf. F. combinable.] Capable of com- 
bining, or of being combined. 


tane—'. (see -1ZE.) 
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1749 CucsterF. Leté. clxxxi, Pleasures are very combina- 
ble both with business and study. 1794 SULLivan / rez 
Nat. 1. 446 The argillaceous earths, being combinable with 
all acids. 1879 Witney Sanskrit Grant. 38 The nasals 
are more freely combinable. 

tlence Combi‘nableness, combinable state or 
quality. In mod. Dicts. 

Combinant (kgmbinant). [ad. late L. com- 
bindnt-em, pr. pple. of combindre to COMBINE.] 

+1. One who eombines, a confederate. Obs. 

1628 A. Leicuton Appeal to /art. in Chandler //is¢, 
Persec. (1736) 369 Vhe said Doctor and his Combinants 
caused Ihe said Censure lo be executed. 

2. Afath, See quots.) 

853 Syuvester in Camd. §& Dublin Math, Fraud VAL, 
257 What I term a combinant. 1885 Satmon /digher 
cldgeébra 161 An invariaut of a systein of quantics ol the 
same degree is called a combinant if it is unaltered: except 
by a constant multiplier) not only when the variables are 
linearly transformed, hut also when for any of the quan- 
tics is substituted a linear function of ihe quantics. 

Iience Co‘mbinantive, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a combinant. 

1853 SytvesteR in Camb, & Dublin Math. Frni. VIII. 
257 «Any comhinantive concomilant will be a function of 
the full determinants of the matrix formed by the coeffi- 
cients of the given system of forms and of the variables. 
1885 Satmon //igher Algebra 161 There may be in like 
manner combinantive covariants, which are equally covari- 
ants when for any of the quantics is substitured a linear 
function of them. 

Combinate ‘/kpmbinét), a. ? Obs. rare. [ad. 
late L. combinadt-us, pa. pple. of combindre: see 
-ATE2.] Combined. 

1583 Stupses Anat. dbus. 1. (1877) 44 Apparell and Pride 
are so combinate together, and incorporate the one in the 
other. a@1861 Mrs. Brownine Lett. Horne (1877) Il. 110 
Awork.. wrought. .in all its details, by combinate minds. 

b. In the following passage, generally taken 
as ‘ Betrothed, proinised, settled by contraet’ (J.). 

1603 Suaks. J/eas. for M. ut. i, 231 There she lost a 
noble and renowned brother;..with hin .. her marriage 
dowry; with both, her combynate-husband, this well- 
seeming Angelo. 

+Combinate (kgmbine't’, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
late L. combinat- ppl. stem of combindre: sec 
CoMBINE and -\TE3,] To combine. fience Co-m- 
binated f//. z., Combinating vd/. sb. 

1578 Banister //ist. J/an 1. 1 How they [the Bones] are 
constrewed, and combinated .. the good Physition .. ough 
not to be ignoraunt. 1957 //eradd No. 9 (1758) I. 146 
Thirdly. . whether so combinated anaffroni has been offered 
from a contempt of the nalion, or of the man? 

Combination (kgmbiné!-fan). Also 5 com- 
bynacion. [a. OF. comdbination (14th c. in Littre, 
mod.F. combinatson), ad. late L. combindtion-cm 
a joining two by two, f. comdbindre to COMBINE.] 

1. gen. The action of combining or joining two 
or more separate things into a whole. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. ied. 3\, Combination, a ioyning, 
or coupling together. 1663 P. Fretener Pusple /sf. in 
(R.). These two fair isles .. Are oft made one by love's firm 
combination, 1678 CupwortH /utel/. Syst. Wks. 1837 1. 
57 Words in great variety result from the different combi- 
nations and conjunctions of a few letters. 1712 BuackmMorE 
Creation 1v, Atoms..From which by various combination 
springs This unconfined diversity ofthings. 1847 FE. Gurst 
in Phitol. Soc. Trans. V1. 27 Every combination in lan- 
guage is an act of the will and reason. 

2. Combined state or condition of two or more 
things ; condition of union, conjunction. 

1597 Hooker Lect. Pot. v. Ixxvili. § 5 Neither ought it 
to seem less reasonable, tbat. .a combination be admilted in 
this case, as well as division in the former. 1637 R. Hun- 
FREY tr. 5S. Ayubrose 1. 121 Conjugal combinalion. a 1716 
Soutn (J.', Ingratitude ..is always in combination with 
pride and hardheartedness. 1750 Jounson Naméler No. 
36 P 5 Ihe same images in the same combination. 1875 II. 
Woop Therap. (1879) 482 Digitalis .. is best given in com- 
bination. 1878 Jevoxs Prim. Pol. Econ, 40 When several 
men work at the same capstan, the combination is simple. 

3. concr. Such a condition embodied in a group 
or set of things combined into a whole. 

€1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 The body. is 
but a conglutination and combination of the foure ele- 
mentes, 1641 Hixpe ¥. Srucx xxx. 94 Such assemblies .. 
are for the most part. .acombination of the l’opish and pro- 
phane. 1779 Jonxsos ZL. /’., Covoley Wks. II. 25 They. .pro- 
duced combinations of confused magnificence. 1821 Cratu 
Lect. Drawing iii. 142 Blue, red, yellow, and their combina- 
tions. 1853 Sover /’«autroph. 136 The cooks .. could form 
unheard-of combinations with the succulent pieces. 

+b. An ecclesiastical plurality. Oés. , 

1618 Hares in Gokd. Rem., Lett. fr. Dort 4 The im- 
pedimenis were..combinations, that is, double benefices, 
when men having twocurescould not sufficiently attend both, 

4, The banding together or union of persons for 
the prosecution of a common object: formerly 
uscd almost always in a bad scnse = conspiracy, 
self-interested or illegal confederacy ; hence) later), 
the term applied to the unions (formerly illegal) 
of employers or workmen to further their interests, 


affect the rate of wages, tc. 

1593 Apr. Baxcrort Dangerous Positions t. 1.7 By reason 
of their said combination and secretenesse vsed, inany 
thinges lie hidde from those in authority. 1624 Cart. 
Situ Virginia iv. 146 Tne iby pene combination in 
one day plotied to subuert the whole Colony. 1667 Perrys 
Diary (1877) V. 80 Some few. that do keep out of ali plots 
and combinations, 171z W. Rocers Vay. 23¢, I us'd what 
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Arguments I could offer, shew’d them the Danger and 
Folly of Combinations. 1776 Apam SmitH IV, XN, I. 11. v. 
371 Either by combination or by any other sort of violence. 
1795 J. B. Birp (¢7#/e), The Laws respecting Masters and 
Servants .. comprising .. the law respecting combinations 
amongst workmen. 1824 Act 5 Geo. JV, c. 95 Workmen 
: who shall enter into any Combination to obtain an 
Advance .. shall not therefore be subject or liable to any 
Indictment or Prosecution .. under the Common or the 
Statute law. 1826 Disrarti Viv. Grey im. iv, ‘Entered 
intoacombination !’ ‘Yes, Mr. Grey! a conspiracy.’ 1845 
Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 398/2 Till then (1824) any combination 
of any two or more masters, or of any two or more workmen, 
to lower or raise wages, or to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of hours of work, or quantity of work, to be done, was 
punishable at commion law as a misdemeanour: and there 
were also thirty-five statutes in existence... prohibiting com- 
binations of workmen against masters. 2856 Froupe //¢s¢. 
Eng. (1858) 1. i. 17 A combination of three or four of tbe 
leading nobles was sufficient. .to effect a revolution. 
b. concr. An association or society thus formed. 
1571 HANMER Chron. Tred. (1633) 25 The second company 
of this combination. 1597 Bacon Ess. Hox. § Reput. (Arb.) 
68 As .. hee doe content euerie faction or combination of 
people. 1725 Dr Foe Voy. round World (1840) 46 To form 
other societies or combinations. 1818 Jas. Mite Arit. (ndia 
11. ii. 79 Pardon is commonly granted to any one of a 
combination who gives evidence against the rest. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 51 Some combinations 
have framed rules to prevent men from having above a 
certain number of apprentices. 


te. Agreement, treaty, alliance, compact. Ods. 

1601 SHAKs. Twel. NV. v. 1. 392 A solemne Combination 
shall be made Of our deere soules, 1613 —- Hexry VI//, 
1. i. 169 This cunning Cardinall The Articles 0’ th’ Com- 
bination drew As himselfe pleas’d. 

5. Math. +a. = ALLiGaTIon 2. Obs. 

1542 RecorDe Gr. Artes (1575) 426 More varieties in com- 
bination may followe anone. , 

b. s/. The different collections which can be 
made of any number of given individuals, when 
they are taken in groups of a definite number, 
but without regard to the order of arrangement. 
Thus aé and éa are the same comdbznation, though 
different permutations. 

1673 J. Wattis (¢/¢Ze), Treatise of Algebra .. of the Cono- 
Cuneus, Angular Sections, Angles of Contact, Combina- 
tions, Alternations, etc. 1764 Rein /aguiry ili, Wks. I. 
116/2 They who are acquainted with the theory of com- 
binations. 1838 De Morcan £ss. Probab. 35 1f I ask 
how many combinations of 21 can be taken out of 25, I do 
in effect ask how many combinations of 4 may be taken. 
1870 Bowen Logic xii. 417 The laws of the permutation 
and combination of numbers. 

6. Chem. Chemical union, in which substances 
combine to form new compounds ; cozcr. the pro- 
duct or compound resulting from such a union. 

1766 1. Amory ¥. Buncle (1825) 111. 224 The gold and the 
reguline part of antimony being heaviest, the combination 
of them sinks to the bottom. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 
379 The substance formed by the combination of tungsten 
with oxygen. 31868 W. Cortis tr. Nagzet's Chem. 3 In‘ 
compounds which result from combination, the proportion 
is definite and constant. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 78 The 
red powder is a combination of this oxygen with mercury. 

7. Connexion of ideas in the mind. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. xxxiii. § 6 This strong com- 
bination of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind makes in 
itself either voluntarily or by chance. Jdid. (J.), They 
never suffer any ideas to be joined in their understandings, 
in any other or stronger combination than what their own 
nature and correspondence give them, 1727 R. GREENE 
Prine. Philos. 662 Particular Combinations of Simple Ideas. 
1823 Scott Quentin D. viii. mote, Whist ..a game .. which 
requires..memory, judgment, and combination. 1844 STaNn- 
LeY Arnold |. iv. 185 Quickness and power of combination. 

8. Short for CoMBINATION-ROOM. 

1749 in Chr. Wordsworth Soc. Li7e Univ. 18th C. (1874) 
161 A fire to be made in the Combination at noon, to con- 
tinue till two o'clock in the afternoon. 

9. = Combination-garment. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 These two combinations 
and a well-made dress .. form the most healthy and com- 
fortable dress for women, 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 7/6 
Ladies’ natural wool combinations. 

10. attrib. and Comé., as combination gar- 
ment, a close- fitting under-garment worn mostly 
by women and children, consisting of combined 
chemise or undershirt and drawers; combination 
laws, laws directed against combinations or as- 
sociations of workmen or masters, repealed in 
1824; combination-paper (Cam. Univ.), see 
quot.; combination-pedal, in Orgazs, a pedal 
which acts upon a number of stops at once ; also 
one which, instead of operating upon the draw- 
stops, acts upon the wind-supply (Grove Dict. 
Mus. 1880) ; combination-union, a union formed 
by the combination of several trades-tinions. Also 
in various mechanical tools or contrivances which 
combine several functions, as covzbtnation-attach- 
ment, -fuse. -lock, -plane, etc, 

1884 /fealth Exhib. Catal. 40/1 Flannel *Combination 
Garment for a child. 1884 Pal? Mall G. 24 Oct. 2/2 The 
combination garment is made in soft merino, suitable for 
wearing next tothe skin... It closely follows the shape of 
the body that it clothes, and is to the petticoat what a glove 
with fingers is toa baby’s mitten. 3874 Knicut Dict. Alech., 
*Combination-fnse, a fuse combining the principles of time 
and percussion. 1833 Ht. Martineau Manch. Strike iil. 
25 Imprisonment .. under the old *combination laws. 1845 
Penny Cycl. Suppl. 1. 398/2 Combination Laws, the laws 
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known by this name were repealed in 1824. The act passed 
in 1824 (5 Geo. IV, c. 95) repealed all the statute and com- 
mon law against combinations of masters and of workmen. 
1874 Cur. WorpswortH Soc. Life Univ. 18th C. 162 ‘Com- 
bination-room,’ is said by a good authority to be derived.. 
from their sterner use for business : inasmuch as there were 
drawn up the ‘first *combination paper,’ a list of the 
Preachers of the Sunday morning University sermons, a 
certain number of which were appointed—by each college 
in turn—according to the Prior Combinatio: and of the 
Preachers on Saints’ days and Sunday afternoons .. the 
Posterior Combinatio, 1890 Railway Herald 31 May 11 
The majority would be in favour of *combination-unions. 

Combinational (kpmbinéi-fanal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to combination. 

1681 Biount Glossogr., Combinational Churches, are the 
Independent Churches, by some so stiled. 

b. Alus. in Combinational tone, a note pro- 
duced by the combined sounding of two other 
notes, a resultant tone. 

1879 E. J. Payne in Grove Dict. Mus. 1.727 No minor 
chord can be obtained perfectly free from such false com- 
binational tones. 188: Broapuouse Alas. Acoustics 312 
Combinational tones are of two kinds .. differential tones.. 
summational tones. 


Combina‘tion-room (also -chamber), 
The naine given in the university of Cambridge 
(England) to the college parlour where the fellows 


meet after dinner, elsewhere called CommMon-ROOM. 

1650-51 Accts. Trin. Coll. Camb, (Willis & Clark 111. 380, 
A Table for the Fellowes Combination Chamber. 1675 
(2bfd. 380 Of S. Catharine’s Hall), The Combination Room. 
1685-86 fist. Queen's Coll. Camb. 11. 49 (¢béd.) Wainscot- 
ting and adorning the Combination Room. 1693 Building 
Accts. Clare Hall (ibid.), The Combination dineing room. 
1715 Priozaux Reform. Two Univ. in Life (1748) 202 That, 
where there are Ccommon-fire-rooms, or combination-rooms, 
in any College or Hall, they be all shut up at ten at night. 
1719 J. Covet Master of Christ’s Coll. (Willis & Clark ITI. 
380), The common Combination Room, 1830 Br. Monk Life 
Bentley viii. 172 ‘The Combination room,’ where the society 
are in the habit of meeting after dinner. 1889 Commnemora- 
tion Feast, Trin. Coll. Camb. 9 Dec., At the conclusion of 
dinner Tea and Coffee will be served in the Large Com- 
bination Room. | : : 

Combinative (kp mbincitiv), a. [f. comdindt- 
ppl. stem of L. combinare to combine + -IVE.] 

41. Having the faculty of combination, combining. 

1855 BaceHoTt Lit. Sted. (1879) 1. 11 A mind .. combina- 
tive or inventive enough to provide remedies, 1874 Sayce 
Compar. Philol. i.6 The combinative powers of his own 
imagination. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of combina- 
tion ; cumulative. 

1867 CLark Russet. in Broadway Mag. Dec. 286 Those 
combinative excellences which constitute not the smallest 
charm of ‘ Kavanagh’, ' 

Combinator (kpmbincitar), rare. [n. of ac- 
tion in L. form, f. conzbindre to combine : see -OR.] 
= CoMBINER. 

1613 SpeeD Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1157 The Com- 
binators [were] many that stood for Reformation. 1838 
Fraser's Mag. XV11. 320 To hire patriots to slate recusant 
combinators at three shillings a-week. ‘ 

Combinatorial (kp:mbinatderial), 2. Afath. 
[f. as next +-aL.] Ofor relating to (mathematical) 
combinations ; esp. in Combinatorial analysis. 

1818 P, NicHotson (f7¢/e), Essays on the Combinatorial 
Analysis. 1842 De Morcan Dif. Calculus 337 Vhe com- 
binatorial analysis is analysis by means of combinations. 

Combinatory (kgmbai'atari), 2. [ad. L. type 
*combinatoré-us, f. combindtor: see above and 
-orY.}] Of or pertaining to a combinator or com- 
bination ; combinative. 

1647 Maids’ Petition 4 Not by way of combinatory siding 
but down-right honestly intending the increase of the City 
force. 1669 PAil. Trans. 1V. 1093 His Combinatory Art.. 
shows how often and how many ways they may be com- 
bined together. 1753 CHAmpers Cyc, Supp., Combinatory 
wusic, that part of music which teaches the manner of com- 
bining sounds variously. 1834 WHEWELL in Todhunter Acc. 
W's Writ, (1876) 11, 186 Combinatory modes of conception. 

+Combind, v. Oés. [A form ansing from 
confusion of combine and bznd.] trans. and intr, 
= CoMBINE, bind together. 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 47 Stedfast 
to stedfast will it selfe combinde. 1503 Hawes £-xramp. 
Virt. xiii. 270, I dyd combynd Clennes my doughter with 
vertue precyous. 1545 RKayNoitp Syrth Mankynde 6 Con- 
byndyng, colligattyng or knittyng together the muskles. 
«1600 Horsey 7rav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 177 The kinge of 
Swethia and the kinge of Denmarcke, all combindinge. 
1605 Timme Oversit. 1. 144 Sulphur..is..most apt tocom- 
binde the other two, to effect a good..mixture. 

Combine (kgmbain), v. Forms: 5-6 com- 
byne(n, 6- combine. [2. F. conzbiie-r (14th c. 
in Littré), ad. late L. combindre to join two by 
two, yoke together, f. com- + binz two together ; 
perth. the Eng. was formed directly from the Latin.] 

lL. ¢rans. To couple or join two or more things 
together : +a. inaterial things in material union. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Combynyn, or copulyn. .comdino, 
copulo. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 308/2 A 
Synue cut asunder. .and how the Chirurgione shoulde com- 
bine agayne the same. 1616 Buttokar, Cosdrne, to couple 
or joyne together. . ’ , 

b. persons or material things in non-material 
or ideal union: To join in action, condition, or 
feeling ; to conjoin, band togethcr, associate, ally. 

1503 More Anfil Lamentatron (R., The faithful loue, 


COMBINED. 


that dydvs both combyne. 1593 Ase. Bancrort Dangerous 
Positions i. xvi, 131 They haue combined themselues to- 
gether into a strange brotherhood. 1599 Suaxs. Hen. V’, 
y. li. 388 God, the best maker of all Marriages, Combine 
your hearts in one, your Realmes in one. a1677 BARRow 
Sern. Christ despised no man, Combining man to himself 
by the fresh cement of his precious blood. 1749 R. Hurp 
Comm. Horace Ars P, Note (R.\, The art of combining 
woods, lakes, and rocks, into.. agreeable pictures. 1818 
Jas. Mitt rit, Jzdia 11. v. i. 329 A sense of common danger 
might .. combine them in operations of defence. 1853 
Kincstey A/yfatia xxii. 282 The youths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler animals into groups. 

¢e. things immaterial ; esp. in fo combine efforts, 
Sorces, etc. 

1529 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 112/1 Which two pointes, 
himselfe had combyned and knitte together. 1700 DryDEN 
Pal. & Arc. m. 1115 Ordain we then two sorrows to com- 
bine, And in one point the extremes of griefto join. 1732 
Berkevey Alciphr. ut. § 10 Every one’s true interest is 
combined with his duty. 1862 Sir B. Bropie /’sychol. Jig. 
II. v. 151 It is only to a limited extent that the education 
of children can he advantageously combined with bodily 
labour. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist. Sk I11.v. iii. 451 Known 
for combining sacred and classical studies in his monastery. 

+d. Zo combine a league. Obs. 

1562 PHAER -Znerd 1x. (R.), Old duke Cedicus. did com. 
byne .. freendly league with Remulus of Tyburt coast. 

2. To cause to tinite or coalesce into one body 
or substance ; esp. in Chem. 

1799 G. SmitH Zadorat. 1. 5 To combine oil with sulphur. 
187t B. Stewart Heat § 117 It generally exists combined 
.. with some other liquid. 

3. To unite (distinct qualities); to possess or 
exhibit in union. 

1827 CarLyce A/isc. (1857) 1. 49 Combining French clear- 
ness with old English depth. 1856 StanLey Sizai & Pal. 
v. (1858) 244 A_ position which.. combined .. strength, 
beauty, and fertility. 1875 Jevons A7oney (1878) .18 Some 
substance which will .. combine the characters requisite for 
all the different functions of Money. 


4. intr. To come togetherinto one body, coalesce; 
spec, in Chem. to enter into chemical union, unite 


by chemical affinity w7zth. Cf. ComBINATION 6. 

3712 Blackmore Creatioz wv, The scattering bodies never 
would combine, Nor to compose a world by concourse join. 
1766 T. Amory 3. Buncle(1825) 111. 223 The mercury revivi- 
fied, and the acid combined with it. 1800tr. Lagrange’s 
Chem. 1. 139 The oxide of manganese. .combines with the 
oxygen. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 444 Silver com- 
bines with chlorine when..heated in contact with the gas. 

Jig. 1856 Froupe /fist, Exg. 1. 291 Their wisdom, if we 
may so use the word, combines crudely with any form of 
Bae or fanaticism. 

. To unite together for a cominon purpose, to 
co-operate for some end ; to confedcrate, form a 
union, sfec. for some economic, social, or political 
purpose ; to form a combination, 

(1529 Hen. VIII. in Fiddes Live Volsey Collect. p. xxxiv, 
A great part of the youth .. with contentious factions and 
manner, daily combineing together.] 1605 SHaks. Lear v.i. 
29 Combine together 'gainst the Enemie, 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. w.241 All..combine to drive The lazy Drones 
from the laborious Hive. 1722 Sewer Hist. Quakers (1795) 
II. vin. 18 Though the powers of darkness. .combine against 
them. 1770 Burke Pres. Diéiscont., When bad men com- 
bine, good men must associate. 1883 Law Kep. 11 Q. B. 
Div. 568 I'he parties combined to negotiate a loan contrary 
to the provistons of the Companies Act. 1890 Razlway 
Herald 31 May 11/2 The Tradesmen, Miners and Dockers 
have sufficient strength. .should they combine respectively. 

b. jig. of things. 

1802 Mar. EpGewortu Moral 7. (1816) I. xiii, 103 Their 
pride and their prejudices combined against him, 1814 
Soutuey Roderick xxiti, The forms of piety and war, In 
strange but fitting union must combine, 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) 1. 369 The times .. and 
his early circumstances, combined to develop this pattern 
democrat. ; 

“| 6. In the following, pcrh.=To bind: cf. Com- 
BIND. But other conjectures are current. 

1603 SHaks. leas. for M.1v. iii. 149 For my poore selfe, 
I am combined by a Sacred Vow, And shall be absent. [Cf. 
A, Y.L. v. iv. 156, and ComBinaTeE a. b.] 

Combine (kpmbai'n), sé. [f. prec. vb] A 
combination, conspiracy, plot. Ods. cxc. as in b. 

1610 W. FotkinGHam Art Survey Author to Wk., A great 
Monarch hath those dire Combines, Hatcht in the Heart. 

b. U.S. collog. A combination of persons in 
furtherance of their own interests, commercial or 
political ; a private combination for fraudulent ends. 

1887 Boston (Mass.) Frul., 16 of the members .. have 
formed what the New York Aldermen would call a ‘com. 
bine’, and demand $10,0co apiece before they will vote. 
1888 Evening Post (N. York) 6 Mar. 4 An anti-Platt com- 
bine composed of seven senators. 1888 A. Roperts U.S. 
Consular Rep. Sept. 401 The market being controlled by 
the coal combine. 

Combined (kgmbai'nd), pp/. a. [f. Combine v. 
+-ED.] Coupled, united, conjoined in action or 
stibstance ; allied, confederated. 

1602 Suaks. //am. 1. v. 18 Thy knotty and combined locks. 
1603 Knouies //ést. Turks (1638) 122 The Christein Princes 
.. With their combined forces. 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1x. 339 
Let us not then suspect our happie State .. As not secure 
to single or combin’d. 1790 Beatson Nav. § ALi. Alem. 
I. 187 Expecting the Combined fleet would bear down upon 
him. 1873 Back Pr. Thule xxv. 417 A dinner and supper 
combined! mes —_- 

b. Performed by agents acting in combination. 

1834 Gurwoop Wellington's Disp. 1. 12 Combined field 
movements. 1855 Macautay //zst. Eng. 1V. 117 One vigor- 
ous or combined struggle for emancipation. 1873 Max 
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COMBINEDLY. 


Muttur Se. Relig. 349 Vhe combined work of those who 
came before him. 

e. Resulting from, or produced by, combina- 
tion. Combined body (Chem.): onc formed by 
the chemical combination of simplc substances. 

c1q.. Epiph. in Tundale's Vis, 127 And 00 word com- 
byned of thes lweyn. 1634 Sir T. Si gcse Trav.1is A 
buzzar or market, which though divided shewes a combined 
beauty in her separation. a183r A. Knox Xevz, (1844) 1. 
8x Where a collective and combined effect is 10 be produced. 
1844 STANLEY A rnold (1858) I. iv. 267 A combined view of 
different states. 1889 /’a// Mall G. 17 Oct. 2/3 The same 
logic which has created the ‘combined lecturer’ would .. 
create lhe ‘combined head’, and, in the university, the 
“combined professor’. ' 

Combinedly (kgmbaineédli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY2,] In a combined manner, in combination. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Aets § Alon. (1642) 346 Joyntly and 
combinedly. a1677 Barrow Seriz. Wks. 1686 II. 30 The 
flesh, the world, the Devil, all combinedly are so many fierce 
adversaries, 1861 Muscrave Sy-roads 305 lrigades .. 
being independent in their moveinents, might combinedly 
Attack or support. 

Combi'nedness. [f. as prec. +-nEss.] Com- 
bined condition. 

1852 J. R. Battantyne Saukhya Aphorisms (1885) 160 
Combinedness is the state of the soft and the hard. 

+Combinement. Ods. or arch. [f. Com- 
BINE v,+-MENT.] = CoMBINATION. 

1606 Warner Alb, Eng. xvi. ci. (1612) 399 Combinement 
thus of Nature and of Vertue is admirde. @ 1619 Daniet. 
Coll. Hist, Eug. (1626) 2 Hauing no firme combinements to 
chayne them together in their publique dangers. 1825 
Coverince A ids Neff, 282 The Scriplural record of Baptism 
and the combinement of preaching therewith. 

b. A combination, association, union. 

1658 in Dalzell Hist. Edin, Unrv. (1862) 181 Nor will I 
ever involve myself in. any kind of factious and disorderly 
combinements. 1674 (Z. Cawprey] Catholicon 10 This co- 
alition and combinement, founded on the truly Catholic 
Principles of the Church of England. 

Combiner (kpmboi-nas). [f. as prec. +-ER],] 
One who or that which combines. 

1605 Timme Quersit. 111. 144 The whaye of the blood is as 
a chariot or mediator, and combiner of the other two be- 
ginnings together. 1654 W, Mountacue Devout Ess. 11. 
186 (L.) This so excellent combiner of all virtues, humility. 

b. sfec. A member of a combination; a con- 
federate, associate, leaguer, conspirator. (Chiefly J/.) 

1638 Hamiltou Papers (1880) 6, 1 have nou hard thes 
Combiners ar resolved to, etc. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 309 
The aforesaid Combiners, who have put the Care of the 
said Ship under an uncapable Command. 182s Lp. Cock- 
BURN A/ezn. 330 The combiners .. trusted thal the bar of 
Scotland would always supply any force that the defence 
of political prisoners .. might require. 

Combing (koumiy), vd/. sb. [f. Comb v1] 

1. The action of the verb Coms. 

1575 Fenton Gold. Epist. (1577) 139 To haue their haires 
fall without combing... 1606 SurFL. Country Farm 5: Of 
spinning and combing of wooll, 1854 E. Witson /ealthy 
Skin xvii, By plenty of combing and brushing. ; 

2. concr. (usually /.) The produce of combing ; 
hairs combed off; the artificial borders, etc. for 


which these are saved. 

1656 Artif, /Tandsom. 44 The baldnesse, thinnesse, and 
.. deformity of their haire, is usually supplyed by borders 
and combings. J/ézd. 59 She laid out the combings or cut- 
tings of her own or others more youthfull haire. 1727 Swirr 
Gulliver 11, vi. 145, I desired the queen’s woman to save for 
me the combings of her majesly’s hair. 1880 W. S. Gitpert 
Patience, Compelled at last, in life's uncertain gloamings, 
To wreathe her wrinkled brow with well saved ‘ combings’. 

3. atirth, and Comb., as combing (i.e. wool- 
combing) /rade; tcombing-cloth, -kerchief, 
a cloth placed over the shoulders while the hair is 
combed ; combing-machine, a machine for comb- 
ing wool ; combing-wool, Jong wool adapted for 
combing and spinning into worsted. 

1§78 in T. Thomson /xventories (1815) 231 (Jam.) Huidis, 
quaffis .. naipkynis, camyng claithis, /bé¢. 235 (Jam.) Ane 
camyng curche of the same. 1670-98 Lasseis Voy, /taly 
I. 4x Some of the townsmen who saw him putting on that 
combing-cloth .. thinking i1 had been a priest putling 
onthe amice. 1709 Lond. Gaz. No. 4385’4 Places .. where 
the Combing Trade is followed. 1757 Dver Fleece u. Argt., 
The wool of our island peculiarly excellent is the combing 
wool. 1882 Pall Mall G, 20 June 5/2 The better grades of 
poring merino, 1883 Lersure Hontr 243/2 ‘Combing’ 
wool is longer, finer, and more silky than ‘clothing’. 

Combing (kau-min), 7f/ a.! [f. as prec. + 
-1NG 2.) ‘That combs; ¢sf. of a wave: Forming 
a crest, breaking into foam (see Com v.! 5). 

1857 S. Osorne Quedah xviii. 246 The spirit of the old 
Pirate is still observed in stormy nights .. to row his tiny 
skiff through the combing waves. 1867 SmxtuH Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., Combing sea, a rolling and crested wave. 

+ Combing, ///. 2.2 Obs. In form a pr. pple. 
of a vb. com, of uncertain meaning and history. 
Perhaps related to Pr. com, Sp. combo curved, 
combar to curve (see Littré s.v. Comdée; with 
sense; Curving, incurved, bending in. 

1502 ARNOLDE Chron, 62 To graft frute that shal haue no 
core. Take a graff and bowe it in both endes combyng, 
and kyt bothe endes graf wyse and so fasten them in the 
stoke, 1574 Hyit Planting 11. 75. 

Combing, var. of Coasixc. 

Combining (kémbairnin), vé/. sb. [f. Coxt- 
BINEv,+-1NG!.] The action of the vb. COMBINE; 
rarely concr. Combination. 
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1542 Recorpe Gr. Artes (1575) 425, I will propound an 
other example. .of more varietie in the Alligations or combin- 
ings. 1§98 Florio, Combinatione, a ras or joyning 
togither. ites Keo Mist. Turks (1638) 264 Being inflate 
with the combining of two such mighty kingdoms. 

b. atirib, in combining proportions, equivalents, 
ete. (Chem.), the proportions, etc. in which e¢le- 
ments or radicals combine with cach other. 

1866 Arcyit Aeign Lav ii. (ed. 4) 95 Mach elementary 
subslance has its own combining proporlions with other 
elements. | ; Ws, 

Combining (kgmbairnin), p77. a. [fas prec. + 
-ING%.] That combine; uniting, co-operating ; 
centering into chemical combination. 

1819 Critpren Chem. Anal. 443 Following the number 
of combining atoms, 1885 A ¢hemrumt 25 Apr. 532/3 In view 
of these combining causes. 

+ Comble, sd. Her. Obs, [a. ¥. comble in same 
scnse:—L. cumulus heap, pile, hcap above the full 
mcasurc, crown.] The diminutive of the chicf of 
the escutchcon, occupying one fourth of its depth 
towards its lower portion ; thc fillet. 

1§23 Lp. Berners Frorss. 1. 1xxvii.gg Sir Wyllyam Duglas 
.. bare azure, a comble syluer, thre starres goules. 1 
Gratton Chron. 1]. 254. 1722 Nisset Heraldry 1. 72'The 
chief can only be parted per fess, when three parts are 
above and one helow—and this is called a Combel or Fillet 
—viz. the diminutive of a chief. 

+Comble, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. comble-7:—L. 
cumula-re to overload, f. camulus heap, piled up 
mass.] ¢vans. To load, overload. 

1672 ST. Micner Let, 24 Aug., in Pepys’ Corr., You dayly 
and howerly soe comble ine with, not only expressions, but 
allsoe deeds, of your worthyness and goodness. 

Comble, var. of CumMBLE sd, and z. 

Combless (kéu'mlés), a. [f. Cos sd.1 + -txss.] 
Without a comb (in various senses: see the sb.). 
Hence Co‘mblessness. 

1596 Suaks. Tam, Shr. u.i.227 A comblesse Cocke. 1883 
Chaméb. Frail. 142 Wiha smooth and almost combless crest. 
1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. 7/. 1.1, vi. 81 Absolute brush- 
lzssness, comblessness. 

Combly, var. of ComELy adv. Obs. 

Combly, obs. f. CumBiy, Indian blanket. 

Combmaker (kéummé':ka1), One 
business is to make combs; a comb-cutter. 

¢1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 686/31 //ic pectinarius, 
aComemaker. 1530 Patscr. 207/1 Combe maker, piengnier. 
1785 Alew. Capt. P. Drake I. w.30 He was a Combmaker 
by Profession. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 366 
Any combmaker will furnish you forth as good as new. 

+ Combourgeoisie, -y. Ols. [a. Fr. com- 
bourgeoisie, f. combourgcots COMBURGESS.} A league 
or alliance of mutual citizenship between inde- 
pendent cities ; comburghcrship : used particularly 
of Switzerland. 

1602 Futbecke Pandects 55 So the Athenians did make 
free of their citie .. all the Rhodians: which the Rhodians 
requited with like curlesie, which was nothing else but a 
comburgeosie, such as Bodinus reporteth to haue Leen 
made belwixt them of Valoys, and certaine towneships of 
the Heluetians. 1707 Lowd?. Gaz. No. 4350/3 Our stricl 
Alliances and Combourgeoisy with that Principality. /é¢d. 
No. 4393/1 Contained in the Treaty of Combourgeoisy be- 
lween Berne and Neufchatel. 

Combox, obs. f. comb-lox: see ComB 56.1 

Combrance, -anse, var. of CUMBRANCE. 

Combre, obs. form of CumsBeEr: in the follow- 
ing the meaning is obscure. 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen, VII1,¢c.17 § 1 No maner person.. 
[shall] winde .. within any fleesse..tailes, decepteful lockes, 
colte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any other thinge. 

Combretaceous (kembr? t2'fas), a. Bol. [f. 
bot.L. Combretacea, f. generic name Combrétum 
(applied by Pliny to some plant, prob. a kind of 
rush) +0us.] Of or belonging to the N.O. Com- 
brelacek, of which the typical genus Comérelum 
consists of trailing or climbing tropical shrubs, 
somc remarkable for the beauty of their flowcrs. 

1864 Pates Nat, Amazon vi. 140, 1 see now and then a 
gorgeous crimson blossom on long spikes... I suppose it to 
belong to a climber of the Combretaceous order. 

Combrous, obs. f. Cumbnrovs. 

+Combure, v. Obs. [ad. OF. comburir (also 
in Pr.), ad. L. combsir-ére to bum up, consume. 

The inflexion of cowdbirére is precisely like that of zrére 
lo burn, wilh its compounds aahirére, adtirére, cxtirérc, 
elc., and it takes the place of a “com-arére; bul the diff- 
culty of accounting for cvm- as a variety of the prefix has 
suggested a parallel radical “barére, whence prob. dust zz.) 

1. ‘rans. To bum up, consume by fire. 

1570 Sempill Ballates (1872) 92 Thay Bouchers thy Father 
did combure. 1597 Montcomerit Cherrte & Slae 970 Thy 
furious flaming fyre, Quhilk dois thy bailfull briest combuir. 
1s99 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 9/2 Combure the 
same lo ashes. /did, 25/1 Take. .Castoreum, of the weight 
of the combured swallowes. 1613 R. C. Zadle Alph, (ed. 
3, Combure, burne, or consume with fire. 

2. tnir. (for ref.) 

1590 A, M. ir. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physiche 52/1 Let it com- 
bure, till of it selfe it extinguishe. 

Comburence (kpmbiiiréns). vare. [f. L. com- 
bur-ére to burn up +-ENCE.] Comburent quality 
oT action: sce next. 

18as Coteripce A‘ds Kefl. Wks. 1853 I. App. 395 The 
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| Powers of..comburence and combustibility. 


COMBUST. 


Combu ‘rent, 2. and sd. rare. [ad. J. combir- 
ent-em, pr. pple. of combireére to consume: cf. F. 
comburant, principe comburant, as applicd by 
Lavoisicr.) Burning ‘o0ds.): causing combustion : 
applicd by Lavoisier, and others after him, to that 
clement, esp. oxygen, which, in chemical combina- 
tion, was supposed to cause the combustion of 
another body ; hence the classification uf combur- 
ents aud combustibles, See COMBUSTION 2. 

1599 A.M. tr. Gabelhoner’s Bh. ’hysicke 50/1 Inscende 
them at a burninge and comburent candle. 1845 Grover 
Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 289, tr. Jules 
Verne's Barbicane & Co. xi, Formed hy com)ination ., of 
the principal comburents and combustibles. 

Comburgess (kpmbaudzés . //ist. [f. Com- 
+ BuuceEss, after med.L. comburyensis, or F. com- 
bourgcots (16th c. in Littré .] 

1. A fellow-burgess, fellow-citizen or freeman of 
a borough. 

1517 in W. H. Turner Select. ec, Oxford 17 The com- 
plaint made..by the Major and yo comhurgesses of yor 
towne of Oxford. 1865 in Picton L’fool Munic. Rec. (18383) 
I. 37 Comburgesses and Commonalty. 1§77-87 Hotinsurp 
Scot. Chron. (1806) 11. 446 Such magistrates. .as neither are 
comburgesses nor apt to discharge themselves of such 
offices. 1609 Skene Keg. Alay, (Chalmerl, Air) 148 All 
and sundrie zour comburgesses (Lat. omnes comburgenses 
vestros), dwelling within zour burgh. 1875 Srunss Cons/. 
fist. VAN. xx. 424 The members were generally ‘co-citi- 
zens’ or ‘comburgesses’. 

+ 2. Incertain English boroughs (before the Muni- 
cipal Reform Act 1835), used as the title of muni- 
cipal magistratcs, chosen by and from among their 


fellow-burgesscs, and associated with the alderman. 

In some cases, as al Stamford, the Alderman and his Com- 
burgesses received by later charter the style of Mayor and 
Aldermen, 

1646 R. Butcuer Stamford iv, Edward the 4!*.. by his 
charter directed to George Chapman the first incorporate 
alderman, and others both of the upper and lower Bench, 
then called the Comburgesses and Capitall-Burgesses. 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3175/3 Uhe Association of the Alderman, 
Burgesses in Parliament, Comburgesses, Gentlemen, Free- 
Burgesses and other Inhabitants of the Borough of Grant- 
ham. 1835 Aep. Cominiss, Muuic. Corp, App. iti. 1673 
Pontefract, King Richard 3, by a charter .. ordains that 
the Mayor and burgesses ., yearly may amongst the same 
hurgesses in Ihe Moot Hall, choose out of themselves 13 
Comburgesses. .one of which burgesses is 1o be chosen for the 
Mayor for one whole year. /ésd. App. iv. 2241 Grantham, 
The Comburgesses are elected for life by the Alderman’s 
Court from the second lwelve, who alone are eligible. 


+Comburgher (-bd-1g21). Ols. Also -burger. 
[f. Com- + BuRGHER. ] 

1. A fellow-burgher ; a freeman of a city or state 
between which and other cities or states mutual 
citizenship is established: cf, ComBouRGEOISY. 

1605 Syv_vesterR Du Bartas 1.1. 158 If laffa Marchants, 
now Comburgers seeme With Portingalls and Portingalls 
with them. . 

2. =COMBURGESS 2 (? an error for it). 

1683 Addr. fr. Granthau in Loud, Gaz. No. 1859.3 The 
Alderman, Recorder, Comburgers. 

+Combu'rghership. 0s. [f. prec. +-sutp.] 
The status of comburghcrs ; mutual citizenship. 

1606 SvLVESTER Du Barias u. iii. i. 41 By all respects of our 
com-Burgership. .[ doadiure you. 21714 Burnet Own Taine 
an. 1707 (R.) The canton of Bernes.. declared, they were in 
a comburgership with them; and upon that, they sent a 
body of 3000 men to defend them. 1720 Lom?. Gaz. No. 
3825/1 Contrary to the Treaties of Alliance and Com. 
burghership they have with this Canton. 

Comburment, var. of CUMBERMENT. 

+Combury, z. Ols. rare. To bury together. 

1606 Birnie Avrké-Burial (1833) 25 Some American Kings, 
whose custome is to comburie their concubines in tom 
with themselves, 

Combust (kgmbo'st), a. [a. OF. combust (14th 
c. in Godefroy), ad. L.. combisi-us, pa. pple. of 
combiir-re : sce COMBURE.] 

+1. Burnt: sfec. acted on by fire, calcined. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Chan. ew. Prol.& T. 258 Combust matirs 
and coagulat. 1477 Nortox Ord, Afch. v. in Ashm. 11652! 
64 Of a Combust terrestrietic. 1562 Butteyn 2k. Sraiples 
80 b, The skinnes of them combust or burnt. 1678 R. 
R{usser.) ir, Geber 1. iii. 6 Cast it combust inlo hot Water. 

+b. Adust. Combust choler: ‘choler adust’. 

1607 WatKincTon Off. Glass xii. 67 Two kindes of me- 
lancholy, the one sequestred from all admixtion..the other 
..a combust black choler. 

ec. as sé. That which is burnt. ; 

1824 CoLerince A’er. (1836) 11. 421 The combuslive, the 
combustible, and the combust. 

2. Astrol. Of the planets: Burnt up (as it were) 
by the sun in or near conjunction ; seemingly) ex- 
tinguished by the sun’s light. 

‘A planet is combust when within 8? 30’ of the body of the 
sun: its influence is then said to be burnt up, or destroyed.” 

1374 Cuaucer 7 roylus 11. 668 If 1 had, O Venus .. As- 
pectes badde of Mars, or of Saturne, Or thou combuste. 
©1391 — Astrol, u. § 4 The lord of the assendent .. is for- 
lunat.. whan .. bat he be nat retrograd ne combusl. | 1585 
Lupton hous. Notahle Th. 11675'93 \f in the Nalivity of 
the Husband Venus be combusi, the wife shall die before 
the husband. 1644 Mitton .4 reap. Arb.) 67 Who can dis- 
cern those planets that are oft Combust. .unlill the opposite 
motion of their orbs bring them .. where they may be seen 
evning or morning? 1808 Scott Warm, m1. XX, Many a 
planetary sign, Combust, and retrograde, and Irine. 


COMBUST. 


b. Comdbust way: ‘the space in the second 
half of Libra, and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio’ (Bailey). 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. ii, Frome the combust 
way she [Dyane] had her so sped, She had no let that was 
to be dredde. 1696 Puittirss.v. Comébnstion, Combustway, 
by reason of several violent or malignant fixed Stars in 
the second half of Libra and through the whole Sign of 
Scorpio. . : 

Combust (kpmbza'st), v. [f. prec., or its Latin 
source. First and chiefly used in pa. pple. com- 
busted. Pa. t. in Sc. also combust.) trans. To 
burn up, consume with fire; to calcine. (Now 
only jocular or affected.) 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 438/2 Fyre descendyd fro heuen 
upon them and [they] were all combusted and brente. — 
G. de la Tour xxxix. Div, Ne fyre myght haue combusted 
or brente her, a 1847 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. ix. 224 
Putt therto lytherge..and redde corall combusted. 1560 
Rotianp Crt, Venus u. 522 Scho..combust thame in the 
fyre. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. xxxiii, ‘You don’t suppose 
that I would go spontaneously combusting any person?’ 
1882 Sutton in Society 7 Oct. 16/1 Wilt thou cook up or 
combust or incinerate ‘he earth with thy igneous tail? 

+b. fig. To consume or waste as fire does. Ods. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. vi. viii. 145 Such as had com- 
busted his State. Time's Storehouse 251 (L.) All Ger- 
many was combusted with great troubles, 

Combustibility (kpmbostibiliti). [f Com- 
BUSTIBLE + -ITY ; cf. Fr. combustibélité.| Combust- 
ible quality. 

1471 Rirrey Cop. Alch. vu. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 170 
Whyte Sulfur wythowte conbustebyllyte. 1624 F. WHite 
Repl. Fisher 411 Actuall combustibilitie or visibilitie. 1794 
G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos, U1. xxi. 417 Vegetables are 
..indebted to the light for their colours .. taste, combusti- 
bility. 1818 Farapay £.xf. Res. iv. 11 An easy method of 
exhibiting its [the diamond’s] combustibility. 1834 J. M. 
Goon Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 634 General combustibility of 
the body. : 

Combustible (ksmbzstib’l), a. and sé [a. 
Fr, combustible, f. late L. combiistibil-is, £. combiist-, 
ppl. stem of combirére; see COMBURE.] A. ad. 

1. Capable of being burnt or consumed by fire, 
fit for burning, burnable. 

1529 Morr /leresyes 1v. Wks. 264/1 The fire can... burne 
al combustible thinges that it may towch. 163: GouGE 
God's Arrows |. § 19. 26 Multitudes of faggots, or other 
combustible fuell. 1666 Pepys Diary 2 Sept., Everything, 
after so long a drought, proving combustible. 1774 GoLDsM. 
sVat. Hist. (1776) VII. 345 Stubble, and such like com- 
bustible matter. 1850 Prescott Peru II. 255 Orgonez. .set 
fire to the combustible roof of the building. 

2. fig. Easily kindled to violence or passion ; 
excitable ; inflammable. 

1647 CLARENDON /fist. Red. 1. (1843) 17/1 This distemper 
was so universal, the least spark still meeting with com- 
bustible matter enough to make a flame. 1698 W. CuiLcor 
Evil Thoughts iv. (1851) 37 The mind of man is com- 


bustible; the thoughts of his heart are mere tinder to the , 


sparks of a lewd fancy. 1762 Hume //ést. Eng. (1806) IV. 

lix. 416 The commons, aware of what combustible mate- 

rials the army was composed. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. 

Amer, xiii. (1875) 153 It was to the combustible hearts of 

female recluses that the torch was most busily applied. 
+3. Burning, fiery. Ods. 

1632 LitHcow Trav, 1x. 391 This last and least fire [of 
Etna], runne downe in a combustible flood. 

B. sé. A combustible substance or matter. 

1688 in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 344 IV. 113 Eight or nine 
barrels of combustibles. 1748 Axson’s Voy. u. vi. 198 Pitch, 
tar, and other combustibles. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 80 
All our ordinary combustibles—such as coal, wood, oil, etc. 


o 
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1813 Sir R. Witson in Lz II. 475 Metternich works up 
the comhustibles in Switzerland for a spring explosion. 

Combustibleness (k/mbzstib'Inés). [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] = CoMBUSTIBILITY. 

1664 H. More Alyst. Jnig., Apol. 501 Whose combustible- 
ness would declare the subject to be earthly or terrestrial. 
2798 Nat. Hist. in Aun. Reg. 69 The combustibleness of 
steel. 

+Combu'stibly, acv. Obs. rare. 
+-ty2.] In a combustible manner. 

1585 Lurton Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 101 To use com- 
bustibly. .half an ounce of the flower of Cassia. 

Combustion (kpmbz'stion, -tfan). Also 6 
-yon. [a. OF. combustion (14th c. in Littré), ad. 
late L. combdistion-em, n. of action f. combiircre ; 
see COMBURE.] 

1. The action or process of burning ; consump- 
tion or destruction by fire. (Not common in 
ordinary unscientific language.) 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. vu. vii. § 2 The combustion of 
his sanctuary .. flaming before their eyes. 1609 Bint: 
(Douay) Vz. xix. 17 They shal take of the ashes of combus- 
tion and of sinne. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. xxiv, 
The combustion of the Library of Alexandria. 1824 Syp. 
Ssitn America Wks. 1867 Il. 44 The faggots which each 
is preparing for the combustion of the other. 1867 C/r. 
Rementbrancer LUI. 245 The combustion of incense. 

+ b. A conflagration, fire. Ods. 

1611 Disce 7rans/. Pref. 8 Catiline. that sought to bring 
it [Romie] toa combustion, or Nero. .that did indeed set it on 
fire. 1615 G. Sanpys 7yav. 47 Subiect it (Constantinople) 
hath bin to sundry horrible combustions. 1664 E1TueREDGE 
Love in Tub w.i, In combustions..'To save their precious 
goods from raging fire. 

+c. spec. The burning of a corpse, cremation. 
¢31611 CHarman /dfad xxi. 202 Nor more mourn at his 


{f. as prec. 


650 


burn’d bones, Than did the great prince to his friend at his | 


combustions. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. (1736)1. Solemn 
Combustion of Meneceus and Archemorus. 


dG. Spontaneous combustion: the burning of a 
substance (or mass) from heat generated within 
itself; see SPONTANEOUS. 

e. C. of money: ‘the old way of trying mix’d 
and base Money by melting it down’ (Kersey). 

1695 W. Lownves Ess. Amtendm. Silv. Coinage 5 A con- 
stitution was made, called the Trial by combustion. 1809 
Tomuns Law Dict. 1. s.v. Combustio pecuniae, In the time 
of King Henry II a constitution was made, called the trial 
by combustion; the practice of which differed little or 
nothing from the present method of assaying silver. 

2. The ordinary term in scientific use. 

As all ordinary combustion consists in the ener- 
getic combination of a body with oxygen, with 
evolution of heat and light, this was alone con- 
templated in earlier definitions of the term; but 
since it has been known that similar phenomena 
attend the combination of other elements, e¢. ¢. 
that of hydrogen and metals with chlorine, bro- 
mine, and iodine, comdzstioz has been defined 
more generaliy as ‘The development of light 
and heat accompanying chemical combination ’. 

Formerly, oxygen was regarded as essentially the sz/- 
porter of combustion, the bodies which burned in it being 
called combustibles. Afterwards the former term was ex- 
tended to all substances capable of forming vapours in which 
others can burn, as chlorine, bromine, iodine, sulphur; but 
since the same substance may sometimes act in both capa- 
cities, and since the vapours in question are actually con- 
sumed in the process, as truly as the so-called ‘combustible’, 
the distinction has gradually become obsolete. (Watts, etc.) 
Cf. ComBurENT. . 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch, v. in Ashm, (1652) 64 Of such 
Combustion greate hardnes shall be. 1612 WoopaLt Surg, 
sWate Wks, (7653) 269 Combustion is ignition, converting 
bodies by burning them into Calx. 1794 SuLtivan View 
Nat. 1.171 It has long been ascertained, that combustion 
will not take place unless it be nourished by air. 18rx 
Hooper Med. Dict. 220/2 s.v., The supporters of combus- 
tion known at present are..six. Oxigen gas, Air, Gaseous 
oxid of nitrogen, Nitrous gas, Nitric acid, Oxigenated 
muriatic acid. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 76 
Conibustion being in fact chemical union attended with 
heat and light. 1853 W. Grecory Jorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 47 
Combustion, or the combination of a combustible with 
oxygen. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 106 Being neither com- 
bustible like the one, nora supporter of combustion like the 
other. 

b. In the sense of ‘ combination of a body with 
oxygen’, the word has been applied to processes 
of oxidation unaccompanied by evolution of light, 
and not popularly considered as ‘ buming’, such as 
take place in the tissues of organisms (/2terna/l 
combustion), in decomposing organic matter, etc. 

1800 Med. Frul. 1V. 561 Every combination of an acid 
with other substances, is a process of combustion, which 
cannot take place without the combination of the oxygen 
with the combustible element. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 80 
A kind of slow combustion goes on in the body. 1882 ViNEs 
Sachs’ Bot. 722 The decomposition of the non-nitrogenous 
reserve material and its combustion into carbon dioxide and 
water. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Internal combustion, those 
processes of oxidation. .which effect the maintenance of the 
animal heat. . e.. . 

ce. An operation consisting in the complete 
burning of a substance ina combustion-tube: used 
in quantitative analysis. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chew, I. 227 When the temperature 
required for a combustion is very high, the tube should be 
protected. 1885 Sir R. Curistison in Lf I. 273, I had 
successfully finished my first combustion. 


+3. Path. a. A burn; b. inflammation. Oés. 

1541 Coptanp Guydon’s Formul. Tijb, Vnguentum .. 
inerueylous to consolydate and drye the conbustyons and 
woundes ofsynewes. 1599 A.M. tr.Gabelhoner’s Bk. Physicke 
332 Take Lintseede..and applye it on the combustion. Soine 
doe onlye annoynte the burne with Linteseede oyle. /6z:/. 
334/1 Heerewith annoynte the combustion both eveninge, 
and morninge. /béd. 335/1 This draweth out the heate and 
combustion, and then it cureth. 162: Burton Anat. Mel. 
u. iv. 11. ii, Cauteries or searings with hot yrons, combus- 
tions; boarings. 41656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 68 Combus- 
tion of the joynts, will admit of no sharp remedies. 

+4. Astro. Obscuration of a planet or star by 
proximity to the sun. Ods. See ComBust a. 2. 

1ssx Recorpe Cast. Knozwd. (1556) 196 The darkenynge 
or hidynge of the starre..within 15 degrees of the Sonne .. 
is called of many men Conibustion. 1642 Howe. for. 
Trav. (Arb.) 44. 1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. xxvi. 165 Her 
Dispositor was in his Detriment, and entring Combustion. 
1743 E. Stoner Alath, Dict.s.v., A Planet. .not above eight 
Degrees and Thirty Minutes distant from the Sun. .is said 
then to be combust, or in Combustion. 1721-97 in Baivey. 

5. fig. and transf. 

a. with explicit reference to sense 1. 

1639 Futter Holy War i. i. (1840) 115 By their pious 
tears to quench the combustions in the empire. c 1645 
Howe t Lct?t. (1650) I. 87 This poured oil on the fire..and 
put all in combustion. 1778 Rosertson //ist, Amer. II. 
vi. 265 Where there were disappointed leaders ripe for 
revolt..it was not difficult to kindle combustion, 1837 
Cariyte Fr. Rev. 1.11.1, In spiritual invisible combus- 
tion [mounts up] one authority after another, 

b. Violent excitement or commotion, disorder, 
confusion, tumult, hubbub. (Exceedingly common 
in 17th and 18th c.) 

1589 Coorer -ldwion. 45 Seeking to set al in combustion 


COME. 


with schisme, 1605 Suaxs. J/acé, u. iil. 63 Prophecying.. 
Of dyre Combustion, and confus’d Euents. 1640-4 in 
Rushw. 7st. Cold. 111. (1692) I. 477 The House required 
the five Members to depart. .to the end to avoid Combustion 
in the House. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vi. 225 Armie against 
Armie_ numberless to raise Dreadful combustion warring. 
1762 Hume //ist. Eng. (1806) IV. liv. 204 A new discovery 
..served to throw every thing into still greater shame and 
combustion. 1821 Scott Kewzéw. xi, The inn-yard was in 
a sort of combustion. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & /s. I. v. 246 
He again prepared to throw his country into combustion. 
e. (with @ and #/.) 

1579 FENTON Gutcciard. (1599) 942 Fearing a greater 
combustion, they came to composition. 1649 Mutton 
Eikon. Pref. (1851) 334 The beginning of these Combustions 
{civil wars]. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 273, 1 heard a 
combustion among the women-servants. 1815 Byron in 
Moore Life 382 Whitbread wants us to assess the pit 
another sixpence..which will end in an O.P. combustion. 

6. Comb. Combustion-tube, a tube of hard 
glass in which a substance may be reduced by 
combustion. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Cher. 1. 227 Combustion-tubes. .the 
hest are made of the hard Bohemian glass. 1877 Fozzes’ 
Chen, Il. 10 The mode of heating the combustion tube 
with red hot charcoal is the original process. 

+Combu'stious, 2. Obs. [f. ComBustIon : 
see -ous.] 

1. In combustion, burning. 

1622 J. Taytor (Water P.) 70 Honour of O'Toole Wks. 
(1630) 11. 17/2 The burning mouth of the combustious cannon. 
1632 Litucow Trav. 1x. 386 Combustious Etna. 1829 W. 
Irvinc Cong. Granada \xxxi. (1850) 434 All kinds of com- 
bustious explosions. 

2. Combustible. 

1592 SHaks. Vex. § Ad. 1162 As drie combustious matter 
is to fire. 

3. Raging, tumultuous, turbulent, stormy. 

1594 Hooker Ecc?, Pol. iv. xiv. § 6 Mutuall combustious 
{so edd. 1597, 16323 ed. 1622 reads combustions] bloud- 
sheads and wastes. 1600-12 RowLanps Four Avaves 
(Percy Soc.) 105 Chimnies tops orethrown In ;. this fierce 
combustious weather, 1632 Lirucow Trav. u. 77 Dangerous 
and combustious seas. 1658 CLevELAND Austic Ramp. 
Wks. (1687) 395 Upon the Confusion of the coinbustious 
Flaming in such Variety of Places. 

Combustive (kgmbza'stiv), a. [f. L. combist- 
(see above) +-IVE.] 

+1. Med. Pertaining to a ‘combustion’ or burn. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 332 To make an 
excellent combustive oyntment. Take Lintseede oyle and 
oaten meale. | : 

+2. Having the quality of causing combustion. 

1653 Gaupen Hievasp. 20 Their beams and influences 
begin to grow malign, fiery and combustive. 1662 j. 
Cuanpcer Van Helmont’s Oriat. 146 The light of the Sun 
is combustive or burning up. 1824 CoLeripGe Ken. (1836) 
II. 411 Salt, sulphur, and mercury are equivalent to tbe 
combustive, the combustible, and the combust. ; 

3. Pertaining to or characterized by combustion. 

1858 GREENER Gunnery 45 Gases, at the instant of their 
conibustive formation. 1880 Mrs. C. Reapr Brown Hand 
& White 11. i. 24 A crackling noise .. suggestive of com- 
bustive lucifers. 

+ Combu'stuous, 2. Obs. 
CoOMBUSTIOUS, 

1611 SPEED //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxii. (1632) 1120 The King 
but a child, the Nobles at variances, and the combustuous 
Commons obedient to Neither. Time's Storehouse 922 
(L.) That matters should be thus combustuous in the Indies. 

+Combu'sture. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. com- 
bistir-a a burning, f. combiiste ppl. stem of con 
birére, to COMBURE.] Combustion, burning. 

1609 Br. Bartow Aunsw. Nameless Catholic 11 If the 
Parlament House had burned..the Iesuites. .would..haue 
sung to tbeir instruments the Destruction of Troy in that 
combusture of the Senate. 

Combwise (kéumwoaiz), adv. [f. Com 50.1 + 
-WisE.] After the manner of a comb; in pec- 
tinated fashion, 

1s62 Turner /eréal iu. 87b, The leues of the piche tre 
ar diuyded Comwyse. 1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Unl. 59 
The Brain-pan..is as it were sowed together of many bones 
comb-wise. 1870 E, Peacock Ralf Shirl. III. 95 Passing 
his spread fingers comb-wise through his hair. 

Comby (ko«mi), a. [f. Com sb.1+4-y.] Having 
combs or a comb-like structure ; full of interstices 
like a honey-comb ; favose. 

1772 Projects in Ann. Reg. 107/2 We have only two 
kinds of ashes .. solid, or hard, and comby, or light ashes. 
1885 Geikie 7e.rt-b4, Geol. 585 Banded, comby [structure 
of mineral veins], in parallel (and sometimes exactly dupli- 
cated) layers or combs. 

Com-case, obs. f. comb-case : see ComB 56,1 9. 

Come (kzm), v. Pa. t. came (kZim); pa. pple. 
come (kym). Forms: see below. [A common 
Teut. str. vb.: OE. czar, pa. t. cudm, cdm, pl. 
cwomon, cémon, pa. pple. czmen, cymen = OF nis. 
human ‘koman), kom, Rémon, kinten, OS. cuman, 
quan, gudmun, cuman (MDu. comer, quam, qua- 
men (Elem, also cam, camen, comen; Du. komen, 

qwaam, kwamen, gekomen); OHG.gueman,coman, 
(chomen), and cuman, pa.t. gzam, cham, chom, pl. 
gudmun, chdmun, pa. pple. guoman, komai, cho- 
men, kumen (MHG. komen, pa. t. quam, kane, kone, 
pl. gudmen, himen, kimen, pple. Lomen; mod.G. 
kommen, pa. t. kam, kamen, pple. gekommen); 
ON. koma, pa. t. kvam, kom, pl. kupmom, kémom, 


[sce -vous.] = 
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pple. fomenn (Sw. komma, kom, kommo, kommen, 
Da. homme, kom, komme); Goth. gintan, pa. t.gam, 
pl. gémem, pple. gumans; all:—OTeut. *hiveman 
and kuman, kwam, kwtmum-, kumano-:—Aryan 
sewem-, gMm-, cf. Skr. and Zend. gam, Gr. Baivw 
(—*Barja:—*owmijo-), L. vento (:—*giwenrjé), etc. 

The present tense had two stem-forms in Teutonic, 
viz. Awem- and kem-, repr. pre-Teutonic gewn-, 
gn-, respectively; the latter being commonly 
considered an ‘aorist-present’. Of these, Gothic 
shows only the former; OHG. shows both; OF. 
only the ze- stem. The OF. czem- has remained 
to the present day, being regularly reprcsented by 
the cutrent kym (in north. Eng. kum); the 
spelling cz was also frequent to 17th c., but the 
ME. scribal usage of writing o for z before m, 72, 
zw (v), introduced in 13th c. the spelling come, which 
finally prevailed: cf. some, son, tongue, love, etc. 
This use of o in ME. alike for the x of the present 
and pa. pple., and the @ of the past, was a defect 
of the writing which needs to be kept in mind. 

The pa. t. had in WGer. the typical forms sway, 
kwémun ; in OE., as in the parallel vb. zéan to 
take, the long vowel of the plural was taken into 
the sing., giving ceed, cudmon, later cém, cémon, 
which in southern Eng. lived on through the ME. 
period as com \coomt, conte’, cOmen come, coonte, 
coom). But just as, in late WS., xd, rdmon, 
became vam, nanion, so in late Northumbrian 
com, cmon appear to have become cam, camen, 
which are found in the earliest specimens of 
northern ME. These forms were used by Wyclif, 
and soon afterwards drove out com, come, which 
hardly appear after 1500 in the literary language, 
though still widely prevalent in midland and 
southern dialects. In northcrn dialect, the pro- 
nunciation is still (kam), but in standard Eng. it 
has duly passed into |kéim) ; cf. Cambridge. 

The pa. pple. cee was used by some down to 
the 17th c., when it was still writtcn comer, com'n. 
As usual, however, the final 7 began to be lost in 
the 13th c. (esp. in the form with prefix ycomen, 
ycome), whereby this part was at length levelled with 
the infinitive as come. Notwithstanding a strong 
tendency in 16-17th c. to conform it to the weak 
conjugation as cowed (a form which has established 
itself dialectally, e.g. in south of Scotland), the clipt 
form come (kvm* remains that of standard English. 

In OE., umlaut forms of the present stem oc- 
curred in the normal 2 and 3 sing. cymes(t), cymed, 
eymp, which survived in early ME. &¢mest, kimeo ; 
also in the pres. conj. cye, and in the pa. pple. 
cymen (:—*kumino-) ; in ONorthumbrian, umlaut 
forms were more or less frequent all through the 
present stcm, but these do not appear in ME. (See 
Sievers in Paul u. Braune’s Beitr. VII. 81.) 

The perfect tenses were originally formed with 
the auxiliary Je, which is still retained to express 
the resulting state; inthe expression of action have 
has gradually displaced Je: see BE v. 14 b.] 

A. Forins. 

1. Present siem: @. Jnfin. 1 caman, 2-4 cumen, 
3-5 cume, 4-6 cum; 3-4 comen, 3-— come. 
(Also 3-4 kumen, komen, 4 commen, 4-6 
comme, 4~7 com, 5 comyn, -in, cumne, cum- 
nyn, 6 cumme, coome.) 

a 1000 Beowulf 494 Cuman ongunnan. ¢ 1175 Lams, Hom. 
19 Pet he sculde cumen. c1z00 Winteney, Rule St. Benet 
(1888) 80 Cumende..toforan pam abbode. ¢ 1205 Lay. 1156 
Pa pingen ba weren to kumen. a 1300 Signs bef. Yudem. in 
E. £. P, (1862) 10 a he sold come. a1300 Cursor A/, 
24893 (Cott.) Quen pou cums ]|v.7. ¢1340 comes, comis]. 
c1400 A fol. Loll. 37 3if pu cum til a frend. /éfd. 92 Wan 
pu cumyst in to pe lond. c1440 Promp, Parv. 108/1 Cum, 
or come [A. cvmnyn, 4. cvmne] Venio. ¢1450 Pol. Rel. & 
L. Poems (1866) 247 Fro heuene to comyn. 1486 Bs. Sz. 
Albans Eja, Where thatyecum. 1559 A/irr. Mag., Moww- 
bray’s Banish. xxii, To Englande not to coome. 1588 
ALLEN Ad»ton, (1842) 36 Now did he threaten to cum, 
1657 J. Smitn Wys?t. Khet. 79 Cicero comming to Appius. 
1808 Scott J/arm, v. xii, O come ye in peace here, or come 
ye in war? 

b. Pres. Ind, 2nd & 3rd sing. 1eym(e st, cymp, 
cymmes, i-3 cumep, 2-3 kimest, kimed; 3- 
comest, cometh, comes. 

¢ 825 Vesp. Fsalter cli|. 2 Donne pu cymes tome. fbi. 
XXXVI. 13 Cymed das his. ¢ 1175 Lanth, Hom, 21 Penne 
kimed pe deofel. a1zz5 Fuliana 63 Kimest king o domesdei. 
1340 A yenb. 87 Pe ilke vrydom comb of grace. ¢ 1350 IV dd, 


Palerne 330 Whanne pou komest to kourt. c1450 Guy 
Warw. (C.) 11330 A man pat comyth onys therynne. 

2. Pa. /.a. 1 cw6m, cuém, I cém, 2-6 com, 4-5 
coom, coome, come. //. 1 cwémon, quémon, 
cémon, 2-5 cémen, 4-6 come, (4 com, coom, 5 
comyn, -un, cum; od. dia’. coome, come). 

¢8ss O. E. Chron, Introd., Hie up cuomon., /éfd. an. 855 
4Efter pam to nis leode cuom..and ymb ii sear bes pe he in 
Francum com he gefér. c1175 Lamé. Hont. 19 He com 
among us. /érd. g Heo comen..to ban sinagoge. c1250 
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Gen. & Ex. 1979 His sunes comen him to sen. ¢ 1300 
Cursor M. 17288 Resurrection 163 \Cott.) He come not in 
company. ¢1340 /éid. 8958 (T'rin.) She coom in at pulke 
gate. /bid, 10127 (Fairf.) Flow prophecijs comyn (v.7. com, 
coom, cam]toend. ¢ 1388 in Wyclif’s Sel. Wks. LIL. 4:8 
He coome not to seche his owne glorie, ?a1400 Arthur 
12 Pis lond pat he coom fram. c1400 Destr. Troy 1004 
pai. -Comyn euyn tothekyng. /67. 1021 To these kynges 
ecome. ¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxb.) xxv. 119 Till pai comme 
at be emperour, ¢1420 Avow, Arth. xxxi, Thay. -Comun 
to the kinge. 1523 Sir W. bucmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. 1. I. 328 He coin tome when the water was hyg. 1854 
W. Gaskett Lect. Lane. Dial. 24 (Lanc. Gloss.., A Lan- 
cashire man does not say he ‘came’, but he ‘coome’. 1888 
W, Somerset Word-bk., Come pa. t. ; camte is unknown, 


B. 3-6 north. cam, (kam), 5-came. Also 4 
kem. /%, 3-5 north. camen, (Kamen), 4- came, 


(north, cam). 

c12z50 Gen. & Er. 416 Pan caim [= Cain] of Eue cam. a 1300 
Cursor AL, 677 (Gétt.) Pe bestis cam him all abonte, /érd. 
12615 (Gétt.) Scho came |v.7. com, coom] into a skole gan- 
gand. ¢13z0 Sir Bewes (1885) 2571 Whan he to londe kem. 
¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 158 Pe messengers kamen 
to be kyng ysaak. %¢1370 Robt. Cicyle (Halliw.) 57 ‘To 
Rome came the anngelle soone. 1388 Wvciir J/até. ix. 28 
Whanne he cam in to the hous, the blynde men camen to 
hym. 1516 in E. Lodge /Hust. Brit. [ist. (1791) f. 12 
The Quene of Scotts cam to Enfyld. rg2x Fisner !V4s. 
332 Saynt paule, whiche cam after them. 1532 Br. Lonc- 
LAND in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 97 1. 252 [tt came in to my 
house. 1841 Lane Arad, Vis. 1. 114 Thou camest in two 
days anda half. 

. occas. cum (?), cumen. 
¢ 1250 Gen. §& Ex. 1065 To Lothes hus he cumen. 
5. dial. 8g comed, coom’d. 

1800-44 Peccr Anecd, Eng. Lang.ved. 3) 188 Com’ in the 
London dialect is used both for the preterit came and for 
our false participle come. 1864 TENNYSON .Vorth. Farmer 
‘Old Style) v, An’ | hallus coom’d to’s choorch afoor moy 
Sally wur dead. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 
p. li, Pres. come; /ret. come, comed; Pa. pple, comen. 

3. fa. pple. a. 1-4 cumen, 2-3 icumen, ikumen, 
4 cummyn, -in; 3-5 i-comen, 3-7, 9 «dal. 
comen. Also 4y-comen, comin, -inne, commun, 
cummen, -inl, -un, 4-5 commen, comun, 4-6 
comyn, commyn, 5 cumne, 6 cummen, 6 7 
com'n, 7 comne. 

898 O. £. Chron. an. 894 Wes Hzsten pa ber cumen. 
1154 /éicd. :\Laud MS.) an. 1135 En mang bis was his nefe 
cumen to Engle-lan:l. axz240 Ureisun 112 in Cott. Hom. 
197 Ich am to de ikumen. «a 1300 Cursor JM. 7991 (Cott.) 
Commeni am. c1340 /béd, 223031Edin.) Cominne ic am. 
1576 Wootton Chr, A/anual Parker Soc.) 4 Which thing 
should have comen to pass. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. 
§ 12 Hence it hath comen, that in arts Mechanicall, the 
first deviser coms shortest. 1633 T. James Voy. 106 We.. 
were now comne into such a tumbling sea. 1687 P. Henry 
Diaries & Lett. (1882) 355 Many who are com’n lately out 
of Ireland. 1879 [see 26 above). 

8B. 4-5 cum, icome, § ycome, com, 4- come. 
a1300 Cursor M. 10575 (Gétt.) Quen anna was cum, 
21435 Torr. Portugal 1236 To the kyng the thoght com 
was. c1450 Jferiin x. 149 Is oure socour than I-come? 
171z STEELE Sfect. 496, 1 am just come from Tunbridge. 
1815 Scott Guy VW. liv. Tbe Hour’s come and the Man. 
avs ecumd, -de, -ed, -it, -yt. cummed, 
commed, -yd, 6-7 com'd, 6-3, 9 dial, comed, 
coom’d. 

¢1szg in Lingard //ist. Eng. VI. 342 Dr. London is sod- 
denlye commyd unto me. a@157z Knox //fst. Ref. Wks. 
1846 I. 371 His iniquitie was cummed to full rypenes. 1614 
T. Winter Vartyrd, St. George Biv b, Com'd to the Temple, 
Georg .. Surueys the Idols. 1649 G. Dante Trtnarch., 
Rich. [1, Wi, Wee.. Are com’d. 1652 J. WeETHERALL 
Discov. Opin. False Brethren 60, 1 might have com’d. 
1705 S. WuHatTeLy in W. Perry //ist. Coll, Amer. Col. Ch., 
What need they have comed over night then? 1848 |see 43 d). 

B. Signification. 

gen, An elementary intransitive verb of motion, 
expressing movement towards or so as to reach the 
speaker, or the person spoken to, or towards a point 
where the speaker in thought or imagination places 
himself, or (when he is not himself in question) to- 
wards the person who forms the subject of his nar- 
rative. It is thus often used in opposition to go, 
although the latter does not primarily involve direc- 
tion, and is often used without reference thereto. 
Come is also used merely of the accomplishment 
ofthe movement, involved in reaching or becoming 
present at any place or point; and sometimes the 
entrance upon motion, involved in zsseéng from a 
source, isalone, or at least chiefly, thought of\cf.11). 

It is rarely guasi-transilive by ellipsis: see VI. 
I. Of motion in space. 
*of actual motion. 

1. In its most literal sense it expresses the hither- 

ward motion of a voluntary agent. 
a. To move towards, approach. 

e825 Vesp. Psalter cxxvji}. 6 Gongende eodon and weopun 
sendende sed he]ara], cumende sodlice cumad in wynsum- 
nisse beorende reopan beara. a1300 Cursor AM. 3992 O 
folk tua flokes cums wit me. Pid, 4176 Pan sagh pai 
cumand be pe stret Marchands. ¢1380 Sir Ferumd. 1637 
Pey..hiderward bub now comyng. c¢ 1420 A vow. Arth. xvi, 
He mette the bore comande. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Alymou viii. 195 Here comyn our enmyes. 1590 SPENSER 

+ Q..1. ix. 25 Loe! he comes, he comes fast after mee. 
1596 Suaxs. Yam, Shr. i. ii. 38 Bap. Is he come ?.. Bion. 
He is comming. Bap. When will he be heere? 1784 
Cowrrr ask iv. 5 O'er yonder bridge .. He comes, the 
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herald of a noisy world, With spattered boots, 1859 TEn- 
NYSON Geraint & Enid 975 Yonder comes a knight. 

b. ¢sf. To reach by moving towards; hence, 
often merely, To arrive, present oneself, 

¢1000 Ags. Gasp. Luke x. 35 Ponne ic cume ic hit forgylde 
be. a1300 Cursor M/. 5050 (Gott.) Ruben .. had mekil ioy 
quen pai war comin. c 1386 Cnaucer Sec. wWaun's 7. 242 
And with that word, Tiburce, his brother come. c 1450 
Merlin i, 7 She sente after this woman, and she com. 1528 
in Strype £ccd. Mem. 1, App. xaiv. 64, [le was very aab 
that he could not cummie soner..and now cummen he wold 
not faile to do the best he could, 1631 Mitton £fi/. 
Meh'ness Winchester 19 We at their invuking came. 1782 
Cowerr ¥. Gilpin 167 Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all? 1854 Trxnyson So Jaurice, 
Come, when no graver cares employ, Godfather, come and 
see your boy, 

2. Also said of the hitherward motion of in- 
voluntary agents: 

a. of things having (apparcntly) a motion of 
thcir own, as watcr, wind, etc. Aaw¢. said spce. 
of the direction or nature of the wind. 

1 1300 Cursor MM. 1042 (Gott.) Pat might neuer flod eum par 
ney. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. Vv. xxiv. (1495) 133 The 
humours comm fro the heed to the pypes of the throte. 
c 1430 Cookery Bhs. (E. E. T. S.) 17 Boyle it, an when yt 
komyth on hy, a-lye it with wyne. 1549 Compl. Scoti. 
i4 Quhen the rane cummis. 1633 ‘TI. James Hoy. 23 

‘he winde came Easterly: so that we could not budge. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Prnto's Trav. xxx. 108 This river .. 
comes from Tartaria, out of a lake, called Fanistor. 1669 
Sturmy Mariners Mag. 1.16 The Wind is fair. .he comes 
well, as if he would stand. 1720 De Kor Caft, Singleton 
xv. (1840) 256 The..arrows came thick among them. ¢ 1790 
J. Wittock Voy. ii. 54 On the twenty-ninth, the wind 
coming favourable we put to sea. 1870 Tennyson Window, 
Sun comes, moon comes, Time slips away. 

b. of things which are brought, or of persons 
brought without their own will. In many phrases, 
e.g. Zo come lo bear: to be (or suffer itself to be) 
brought to bear: see BEAR v. 40, 32, Brine 8 f. 

¢ 3340 Cursor Al, 18479 (Trin.) A clopinge is comen vs vp 
on. 1469 in Arnolde Chrow. .1811) 117 ‘Vo alle trewe 
cristen pepull to whom thyss present wrytting shalbe come. 
1574 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 353 S* Francis 
Knowils letter came as it were to bayle me. 1611 Biste 
Judg. xiii. 5 No rasor shall come on his head. 1667 Perys 
Diary 17 Aug., The play is the most ridiculous that sure 
ever came upon stage. 1720 Dr Fore Capt. Stagleton xi. 
(1840) 192 Her main topmast was come by the board. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 6 Architecture came to Rome 
.. ahout 461 Years before Marcellus. 1745 P. THomas 
Jrul, Anson's Voy. 282 Every one firing as fast as his Gun 
would come to bear. @ 1786 CowPptr eae Distress 37 
The dinner comes, and down they sit. 1805 A. Duscan 
Mariner's Chron. Uf. 2cg All her masts came immediately 
by the board. 1855 A. Mannine Old Chelsea Bun-house 
vu, 125 Tbe Letter was not long a-coming. 

ce. To move or be brought ¢o a particular posi- 
tion ; to fall or land ox a part of the body, etc. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (1860) 11. 193 The horse, on can- 
tering down a..hill, came on his Head. 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Carol ii, He appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon his leet again without a stagger. 1889 Chad, Froul. 
g Nov. 725/2 She came to an abrupt halt. 

3. Constructions. 

a. With Arefosetions. The preposition naturally 
following come is to; instead of which, however, 
there may stand any other of more complex sense, 
in which the notion Zo is contained or involved, 
as into, unlo, towards, against, on, upon, about, 
around, beside, near, above, beneath, before, behind, 
over, under the point of direction; écfore a per- 
son, a tribunal, etc. 

Beside the notion of ¢o expressed or understood, 
relations of other kinds may be considered; and 
these sometimes become the only ones actually con- 
sidered or expressed, e.g. from: the point left, across, 
atone, through, by, over, under, up, down a route 
followed or things passed, zw? a companion or 
accompaniment, #y, 72 a conveyance, for a thing 
wanted, a/fera person or thing followed or sought. 

6975 Rushw. Gosp. John iii. 26 Alle comon to him. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke alv. 27 Se pe. .cymd zfter me. 1154 O. E. 
Chron, \Laud MS.) an. 1132 Dis 3ear com Henri King to 
pis land. pam com Henri abbot. ¢c1zg0 Gen. 4 £.r. 
1438 Eliezer him cam a-gon. /£/, 2940 And comen bi- 
foren pharaon. a@ 1300 Cursor M. 3356 Quat man es he 
fat cumand tilward usise? /é#/. 12362 Pe leons com him 
all a-bute. 1382 Wvyeuir J/ark v. 1 Ther camen ouer the 
wawe of the see into the cuntree of Genazarcth. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Prol. 23 At nyght were come in to that hostelrye. 
c14s0 Merlin iit. 45 The kynge come fro chirche. 1529 
More Com/f. agst. Trib. wt. Wks. 1333 1 He causeth lyke a 
good husband man, his folke to come on fielde. 1667 Pepys 
Diary 5 Oct., What base company of men comes among 
them. a17rq Burnet Ovex Line II. 30 She came on her 
way as far as Metz. 1720 Dr For Capt. Singleton xii. 205 
He came aboard my ship. /éfat. 205 1 A whole troop of 
old ones came about us at the noise. 1825 Copsett Axr. 
Rides (1885) I. 1 We came through a fine flock of ewes. 
1836 Dickens S&. Bos 6 Cuming up the stairs. 1843 — 
Chr. Carol iv, Come into the parlour. 1838 Lytros Adice 
x. iii, The squire has only just come off a journey. 1848 
Mrs. Gaskece J. Barton xviii, Vl come with you. 1875 
Jowett /’/ato \ed. 2) V. 524 The stranger who comes from 
abroad. 

“| The collocation of come with a particular pre- 


position has often a spccialized sense: eg. fo come 
éy athing)=to acquire. For these see VIII. 
b. Come may be followed by the ¢xfir. of 
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purpose, with fo (formerly sometimes preceded by 
for, as still in yulgar use). 

a@1300 Cursor AL. 190 (Gétt.) Mari ..Com to wasse vr 
lauerdes fete. 1485 Caxton Paris & I’. 17 Were comen 
for to see the feste. 1568 Grarton Chrox. II. 89 They 
came to take him. 1607 WaLkinGton Oft. Glass 1. (16649 
Charon and Atropos are com’d to call me away from my 
delicies. 1726 Swirt Gulliver (1869) 183/1 Those who came 
to visit me. 1843 Dickens Chr. Carol i, When will you 
come to see me? 1859 TENNYSON Guinevere 529, I did 
not come to curse thee, Guinevere. 

c. Purpose or business is also expressed by the 
vbl. sb. with a (= on). 

16., EvEtYN Mem, (1857) III. 141 He suspected I camea 
birding. 1846 Tennyson Dora 140, I never came a-begging 
for myself. 

d. The purposed sequel or consequence of 
coming is joined by azd. 

¢t000 Ags. Gosp. John i. 39 He cwep to him cumad & 
geseop. 1382 Wyciir Lxke xx. 16 He schal come, and lese 
these tilieres. a 1498 Warkw. Chronx.(Camden Soc.)5 Every 
manne was suffred to come and speke withe hym. 1535 
CoverDALeE /’s. Ixxv[iJ. 9 All nacions..shall come and wor- 
shipe before the o Lorde. 1660 7r%a/ Regic. 196 Several 
persons came and offered themselves. 1704 Pope Svanszer 
63 Come, lovely nyinph, and bless the silent hours, 1812 
H. & J. Smits Rey. Addr., Macheth Travestie iii, Diddle 
diddle, Good Duncan, pray come and be killed. 1854 
[see 1 b]. Zod. Come and see us in our new bome. He came 
and bought one. 

+e. Formerly the 27/7. was used without az. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas w. ix. (1554) 107 b, He must come 
flatter. c1485 Dighy ALyst. (1882) 11, 618, I be-seche yow 
. .thys daye to com dyne at my hows. 1539 CRANMER Wait. 
xxviii. 6 Come se [TtnpaLe come and se) the place where 
that the Lord was layed. 1542 Upati Arasm, Apophth, 
299 b, As many as wer in the citee betweene sixteen and 
sixtie should .. come follow hym. 1598 Suaks. ALerry W. 
Iv. ii. 80 Quicke, quicke, wee’le come dresse you straight. 
1604 — O7¢A, ut. Iv. 50, I haue sent to bid Cassio come 
speake with you. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polerander u. 55 
Spaniards, which seem'd to have come offer themselves to 
your sword. 

f. An action accompanying the hitherward mo- 
tion (and often constituting the principal notion) 
was originally expressed by a following infinitive ; 
but now by a following participle in -zx. 

Beowulf 240 (Gr.) 5e..pe pus brontne ceol ofer lagu- 
strate ledan cwomon. a@ 1000 Crist go2(Gr.) Sunnan leoma 
cymep scynan. ¢1175 Lasib. Hom. 81 A vuhel com flon 
from houene. c120g Lay. 25525 Per comen seilien..scipes. 
c12z90 Saints’ ee aes MS. 1887) St. Cuthbert 5 Pare 
cam gon a luyte child. ¢1380 S77 Ferub, 1554 As bese 
frensche men come ryde on message fro Charloun. /ézd. 
2333 Wib pat cam renne sire Bruyllant. 

c1450 Guy Warw. (C.) 605 There come prykyng dewke 
Raynere. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 163 He sawe rychard 
come rydyng vpon an hors. 1523 Lp. Berners Frozss. I. 
Ixxvi. 97 The Scottes came fleyng ouer the dales. 1678 
Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 44 There came two Men running against 
him amain. 1726 Swirt Gudliveri1869) 205/1 The nag came 
galloping towards me. 1832 Tennyson Lady of Shalott u. 
ui, The knights come riding two and two. 1843 Dickens 
Chr. Caroli, The fog came pouring in at every chink and 
keyhole. 1875 Jowett P/a/o (ed. 2) I. 24 You come asking 
in what wisdom .. differs from the other sciences. 

g. There may be an adverbial accusative of the 
way pursued or the distance traversed. Come your 
ways: see Way. 

1600 Suaks. 4. Y. LZ. 1. ii. 228 Come your waies. 1773 
Gotpso. Stoops to Cong... ti, We were told it was but forty 
miles ..and we have come above threescore. /ézad., The 
road youcame. /did.v, They are coming this way. 1887 
STEvENSON Underwoods 1. xi. 23 We have come the prim- 
rose way. <Afod. We have come many miles by train. 

4.a. Instead of the place of destination, the 


prtrpose or funclion may be introduced by Zo. 

1440 J. Suintey Dethe K. Fames 19 His servantes. .shuld 
..-haf cumne to his socoure. 1568 Grarton Chrow. Il. 474 
If he would personally come to a communication. 1596 
Spenser /, Q. 1. xii. 4 He might not ..with th’ eternall 
Gods to bancket come. 1§96 SHaxs. Alerch, Viiv. i. 223 
A Daniel come to iudgement. 1748 Smottetr Rod. Ravd. 
xxii, Coming to the relief of a damsel in distress. 1855 
Macautray /fist. Eng. IV. 94 The promised deliverer of 
their race, would come to the rescue. 

b. Conversely, the name of a place (with /o, 
znzto) may include, or simply stand for, what is 
done there; as in fo come lo the Bax, indo Court, 
into MARKET, fo dhe HAMMER, etc. (See these.) 

1781 Ann. Reg., Ilist. Europe 199*/1 The matter came 
into the court of King’s Bench. 1825 New Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 19 When I came to the bar a man’s success depended 
upon his exertions. 1883 Biack Volande 11. ix. 170 Mona- 
glen is about to come into the niarket. 1887 Mrs. RiopEtt 
Nuw's Curse UL. ii. 39 Amos won't let the matter come into 
court if he can help it. 

ce. To come inlo the world: to be bom. 

[1382 Wyeiir Yow i. g It was verri lizt which liztneth 
ech man comynge into this world. — xvili. 37 To this 
thing I am born, and to this I cam in to the world, that I 
bere witnessing to treuthe.} c1gro W. pe Worpr Gesta 
Rom, Avij, Every man cometh poore and naked in to this 
worlde frome his moders bely. 1849 Dickens Dav. Coff. i, 
He died..six months hefore I came into the world. 

** of altributed motion. 

5. Of things: To extend, reach, or project with 
an extremity, from onc point to or towards another. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 24, From pe brayn 
comen vii. peire cordes. oie pe cordis pat comenof be brayn. 
15.. Prose Legends in Anghta VIL. 151 A cote .. comynge 
tothe helys. 1547 Boorpe /xtrod. Anowl. 172 The cyte 
is well walled, and there commeth to it an arme of the See. 
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1611 Coryat Crudities 294 ¥Yron beames that came athwart 
or acrosse from one side to the other. 1675 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 286 The.. new building to 
come noe further in the street than the old..Channell doth 
extend. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 174 Wooden Screws 
entred into wooden Nuts..and coming through against the 
Rest. Afod. Does the railway come near the town ? 

b. Zo come to an end: to end, terminate, be 
concluded. 70 come toa point: to terminate in a 
point, etc. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. vy. ii. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
heed is sumdel comynge narow, and hy3e. 1694 Nar- 
BporouGH Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 31 Their hind part 
tapers till it comes to a point. 1860 T'ynpatt G/ac. 1. viii. 
58 The fissure at length came to an end. 

6. Things are said ¢o come (to a person), come in 
sight, into view, etc., to which, orin sight of which, 
he comes as he advances. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. X11. 373 Bethlehem soon came 
in view. 1842 Tazt’s Alag. 1X. 43/1 The house-keeper’s 
and servants’ rooms caine next. 1850 /é7¢2. XVII. 28/1 
Pianosa now came in sight. 1879 WuyTe MELVILLE Riding 
Recolt. xi. ied. 7) 201 Jump off .. to walk up and down the 
bills with him as they cone. 1889 G. G. A. Murray Gob? 
or Shamo xxi. 357 The sparse fields of stubble come quite 
as a relief to the eye. 

b. By extensions of this, things are said fo come 
72 one’s way, within one’s reach, under one’s nolice, 
within the scope of a measure, and the like; also fo 
come in a particular position or order with relation 
to contiguous things, to inclusion in a classifica- 
tion, etc., as fo come on such a page of a book, 
before or after other things, under a heading, etc. 
See esp. come under, 46. 

1687 Burnet Contn. Ref. Varillas 68 There is but one 
Doctor, unless Fisher comes into the Account. 1818 Cos- 
BsETT Pol. Reg. X XXIII. 680 Instances that have come 
within my own knowledge. 1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 
422/2 Such books as came within his reach. 1874 STuBBS 
Const. Hist. Eng. 1. iii. 53 Beneath these comes the free 
class of labourers. 1876 F, G. Freay Shaks. Manual. ix. 
86 It does not come within the scopeof this book. 1877Scrzbz. 
Mag. XV. 199/1 This did not come intothecategory. 1885 
Sir R. Baccatray in Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 879 This case 
did not come within the terms of [the] Order. 

7. The motion of a limb, weapon, or tool is often 
spoken of as that of the person who comes wrth 
it (i. e. brings it) to such a position ; cf. come down 
with, come out with. 

1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. villi. 155 We set our Sails again.. 
and ordered the man at Helm not tocome to the southward 
ofthe E.S. E. 1787 Advice to Officers Brit. Army (ed. 9) 
128 The same effect may be produced by coming from the 
shoulder to the order at two motions. 1883 .472y Corps 
Orders in Standard 22 Mar, 3/3 The whole of the Infantry 
.. will come to the ‘ shoulder’ by battalions on entering the 
saluting base. 

II. Where the notion of movement in space 
passes into or is sunk in other notions. 

* To come (to a person, etc.). 

8. said of things which one receives, or becomes 
possessed of: =o fall to one. 

a1300 Cursor AL, 18409 Hu come pe sa grathli gode? 
c1382 Wycuir Se/, Wks, III. soz Po moste heresye bat 
God suffred cum to his Chirche. 1545 AscHam Toxoph. 
1. (Arb.) 3x The profite that may come thereby to many 
other. 1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. 1. vi.7 Bothe [Measles 
and Small Pox] come with an accident of a Fever. a1593 
H. Satu Sev. (1637) 612 Riches come, and yet the nan 
is not pleased. 1875 Jowetr Péafo (ed. 2) I. 269 Tell me .. 
whether it [virtue] comes to nan by nature. 

b. esp. of possessions that one gets in due 
course, as by inheritance or other legal process. 

a 1400 Cato's Morals 37 in Cursor Mf. App. iv, Pat comis 
pe be heritage. 1542 James V. in Scott 7aées Grandfather 
Ser. 1. xxviii, It came with a lass, and it will go with a lass. 
1674 tr. Alachiavel’s Florentine Hist. 1. 35 Till such time 
as the Papacy came to Alexander the Third. 1687 BurNeT 
Contn. Refi. Varillas 106 The Succession came to the 
Dutchess of Suffolk’s Daughters. 1766 Mist. Goody Tzvo- 
Shoes 1. (1881) 5 Until the Estate by Marriage and by Death 
came into the Handsof Sir Timothy. 1887 Bartnc-GouLp 
Gaverocks I, xviti. 257 Stanbury..belongs to us. It came 
through my mother. 

9. of events, casualties, kinds of fortune, etc.= 
To happen or occur /o, to befall. 

Beowulf 23 (Gr.) Ponne wiz cume leode gelasten. 1175 
Lamb. Hom. 15 Pet al bas wrake is icumen ouer alle peode. 
¢1300 Seket 1088 For him was to cominge sorwe ynou3. 
1406 2. E. 1V70/s (1882) 13 Yef ought come to Thomas Roos. 
c1450 Guy Warw. \C.) 4944 And euyll chawnce came to vs 
ryght. 161% Biste Ecc/. ix. 2 All things come alike to all. 
— Mark ix. 21. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 182 No more 
harme comming to either. 1748 Ricuarpson Claréssa (1811) 
IV. 329 What's come-to mine, that he writes not to my 
last? 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 334 Il come.. 
to the false tongue of the deceiver. 1856 J. H. NewMAN 
Callista 86, 1 don’t know what has come to the gate since 
I was here. 1888 M‘Cartiy & Mrs. C. Praep Ladies’ 
Gallery \. ii. 44 Whatever comes to me, you are safe enough. 

10. of sensuous or mental impressions. 

a. of sights, sounds, and other sensuous impres- 
sions, 

@ 1340 Cursor AT, 10514 (Cott.) Pi gerning god and pi praier 
Er cummin vn-to godds ere. @ 1450 At, ee la Tour (1868) 
11 There come a vision to her in a night. 1483 Caxton G. 
de la Tour Avjb, A voys cam sayeng .. make clene this 
plater. 1562 Turner //erba/ 1. 141 b, Other kindes. .of the 
gardin smilax then have cummedtomysyght. 1832 Tenny- 
son Mariana in S, viii, There came a sound as of the sea. 
1849 Zazt's Alay. XVI. 171/1 A knock came to his door. 
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1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I. 432 The same dream came to 
me sometimes in one form, and sometimes in another. 

b. of thoughts, notions, and the like. Zo come 
into one’s head: to occur to one. Also fo come io 
one’s knowledge. 

@ 1300 Cursor A, 6602 (Cott.) Ne neuer come it yow in 
thoght. /ézd. 28332 Quen idel thoght ine come and vain. 
¢ 1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 155 It coome to my mynde, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 72To Come to mynde, occurrere. 1680 
Bunyan Aly. fadiay (1772) 182 The book that he had 
written came into his mind. 1711 SteELe Spect. No. 254 
? 3, I wish it may never come into your Head to imitate 
those .. Creatures. 1726 Swirr Gulliver (1869) 216/1 It 
never came once into my thoughts. 1850 7azt's AZag. XVII. 
684/: A pretty incident .. came to his knowledge. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 257 The truth must often come 
toa man through others. 1889 Ave. /¢lust. Alag. Dec. 259 
It came into my head to jump aloft. 

** To come front a source, etc. 

ll. a. as anything from a source: To flow, 
emanate, be derived fron, of. 

a@1300 Cursor M. 308 Pe hali gost comms of hem tua. 
¢ 1340 /bid. 9579 (Fairf.) Io hym that be falshed comyb fro 
Ayen to hym let yt go. c1400 Lan/franc’s Cirurg. 7 (MS. 
A.) Surgerie.. cones of siros.. an hand, & gyros.. bat 
is worchinge in englisch. 1535 CovERDALE Ps. Ixif{i]. 1 Of 
him commeth my helpe. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. JV, 1. ii. 78 
Accommodated, it comes of Accommodo: very good, a good 
Phrase. 1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 413 This wine commeth 
of the grape about the towne Forum Appij. 1791 ‘G. Gam- 
BADO’ Ann. Horsemt. (1809) Pref. 53 Any thing more that 
comes from the pen of Geoffrey Gambado. 1826 Ann. Reg., 
Hist. Europe 101/2 The present motion..came from a 
gentleman of that country. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hisé. 
Eng. xv. 142 Words which come originally from the Latin. 

b. as progeny, offspring, descendants from a 
parent or ancestor: To descend. Const. of, from. 

c1250 Ayin Virg. in Trin. Coll. Hom. App. 256 Pu ert 
icumen of hez3e kunne. «@ 1300 Cursor M. 2566 Pe sede pat 
coms 0 be. ¢1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 109 Pe folk of 
Tartre come of pe kynreden of Cham. 1475 Caxton Jason 
77 If of Appollo and of mena cam a sone that sone sholde 
succede to the royame. 1570-6 LamsBarpEe Pera, Kent 
(1826) 7 Mankinde that came of the loines of Sem, Cham, 
and Iapheth. 1640 G. Herpert Yacula Prudentunr, He 
that comes of a hen must scrape. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 
526 P 3 Any young gentleman, who is come of honest parents. 
1849 C. Brontié SAzrley i, Come of gentle kin, 1878 Scrzdn. 
Mag. XV. 583/1, I came from a race of fisbers. 


ce. as an effect from its cause. Also of (dy). 
a122§ Ancren Riwle 296 Pet muchel kuined of lutel. 
¢ 1300 Cursor AT, 27682 (Cott. Galba MS.) Of enuy cummes 
oft grete grocheing. ¢1386 Cuaucer Nun's Pr. T. 107 
Certes this dreme .. Cometh of the grete superfluitee Of 
youre rede colera parde. 1485 dct 1 Hen. V//,c. 8 The 
Money coming of or by the said Sale. 1568 TurNER Herbal 
11, 3 Rotten agues, of which the jaundes is commed. 1580 
Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 445 Their beautie commeth by nature, 
yours by art. 1611 Biste Transl, Pref 1b, He had not 
seene any profit to come by any Synode. 1663 BuTLeR 
Hud. 1. 1. 758 Sure some Miscbief will come of it. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVIL. p50 Education comes of 
more things than books. 1836 A, Fonscanque E£xug. under 
7 Administr, (1837) III. 286 This comes of having the son 
of a cotton-spinner for a chief. 1884 W. C. Smitn A7/dros- 
tan 48 Suspicion murders love, and from its death Come 
anguish and remorse. A/od. No good could come of it. 
*** To come into (in) a condition or relation. 

12. To enter or be brought into collision, con- 
tact, possession, use, fashion, action, play, force, 
prominence, opposition, contrast, comparison, etc. 
(the phrases being sometimes literal, sometimes 
entirely fg.) See these words. 

1513 DouGtas Aves vi. xiv. 63 O my childring cum nocht 
in vse to hant Sic fremmyt battellis. 1668 Witkins Kea/ 
Char. w. tv. 434 It may come into comparison with any 
of the Languages now known. 1825 New Monthly Mag. 
XIII. 55 A gay and piquant style .. came into fashion. 
1850 Zart’s Mag. XVII. 438/2 That such a law should 
have come into existence. /ézd. 492/x Scott and Chalmers 
.. do not appear to have come into contact. /b/d. 544/2 
The carbines will come into play. 1865 W. A. WricHT in 
Smith's Dict. Bible (1875) 611/2 The division. .into chapters 
came into use at a latertime. /d7d. 614/2 The.. Polyglott 
..came intocirculation. 1878 Scrzé. Alag. XVI. pA The 
..property..came into the possession of Mr. Bryant. 1885 
Law Rep. Wkly. Notes 146/1 She.. came into collision 
with a steamer. 

b. To come into blossom, ear, flower, etc.: cf. 23. 

1841 Journ. Roy. Agric. Soc. V1.1. 141 Both crops came 
into ear at the same time. 

*#** Absolule uses, with notions of coming inlo 

extslence, growth, change of state. 

13. To come into existence, make its appearance ; 
to come above ground or out of the germ, as a 
plant ; to appear on the surface of the body, as 
hair, a rash, pimple, etc. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 4 (MS. B) Off Aposteme pat 
comyth on be sydes. A4fod. He sowed turnips, but none 
of them came. 

14. Of grain in Afaliting: To germinate, put 
forth the radicle. [Here there is some connexion 
with Come sé.2, and Ger. £e¢men : perh. a distinct 
verb come has fallen together with this.] 

2ce1400 Chalmerian Ayr xxvi. Sc. Stat, 1. 693 Item pat 

ai lat jt akyrspire .. quhare it aw bot to chip and cum at 

e tane end. 1483 [see Comine 74/, sé.2 1). 1577 HARRISON 
England u.vi.i1877) 1. 156 To shoote at the root end, which 
maltsters call Comming. When it beginneth tharefore to 
shoot in this maner, theie saie it iscomne. 1584 T. Hupson 
Judith (1611) 13 (Jam.) Oft turning corne..least it do sproute 
or feede, Or come againe. 1616 Surrt. & Marku. Country 
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Farm 105 Raw Malt when it is almost readie to goe to the 
Kilne, and as the Husbandmian saith, is only well comed. 
3669 WoRLIDGE Syst, Agric. (1681) 54 Let Pease be taken 
and steeped in as much Water as will cover them, till they 
Swell and Come, and be so ordered as Barley is for Mault- 
ing. 1725 Bravtey Fam. Dict. s.y. Malt, To make the 
Barley Come even in the Couch. 

15. Butler is said to come, when it forms in the 
churn ; so cheese-curd, jellies, etc., when they form. 

(1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's Husd. mi, (1586) 147 About a 
two or three houres after you have put in your Rennet, the 
Milke commeth to aCurd.] 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
7.1.7 Not to churne the sincere milk thereof till butter 
come, nor to wring the nose of it till bloud come. 1796 
Mrs. Grasse Cookery xxii. 354 Put in two spoonfuls of 
rennet, and when it 1s come, break it a little. 1858 Mrs. 
Stowe Afinister's Wooing 1. 2 She can always step over to 
distressed Mrs. Smith, whose jelly won't come. 1884 //ar- 
per's Mag. Mar, 520/2 On churning days the butter refused 
to come. 1884 HoLtanp Chesh. Gloss. s.v., The curd is 
said to come when it coazulates ; and butter is said to come 
when it separates from the milk in churning. 

+16. Of persons: To yield, be favourably moved. 
(Cf. come about, come round, come to, and COMING 


ppl. a. 2.) Obs. 

1603 Snaxs. Meas. for M. u. it. 125 Oh, to him, to him 
wench: he will relent, Hee’s comming: I perceiue’t. 1605 
B. Jonson Volpone ui. tii, Corv. {aside} In the point of 
honour, ‘I’he cases are all one, of wife and daughter, fos. 
{aside} 1 heare him comming. 

III. Ofarrival in order, time, or course of events. 
* Of reaching a point or stage of proceedings. 
(Said of a voluntary agent.) 

17. To arrive at or reach in the course of orderly 
treatment. Const. fo, af, or infin. 

axz00 Moral Ode 157 in Trin. Coll. Hom, 224 \ch wulle 
nu cumen eft to pe dome ich eowar of sade. 1544 LaTiMER 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I]. 438 Begin at his birth, and go forth 
until ye come at his burial, x58: J. Bett //addon's Answ. 
Osor. 258, I come now to y’ pynche of my true defence. 
1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag... 3 In this Treatise we will 
come to the Sea-Compass. 1687 Burnet Contu. Ref. 
Varillas 121 Our Author is always unhappy, when he comes 
to particulars, x72z De For Col. Yack (1840) 253 When I 
come to consider that part more narrowly. 178: duu. Reg., 
Ace. of Bks, 200/2 We now come to the reign of Queen 
Mary. 1874 Stusps Const. //ist. Eng. 1. iy. 68 Until we 
come to ages in which we have clearer data. 1884 GLav- 
STONE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7, 1 now come to the third of 
these great problems. 

18. ‘lo advance, proceed, or attain fo, as an end 
or natural result. Occas. with zdtreci pass. 

1475 Caxton ¥ason 20b, 1 hope to come to thaboue of 
myn enterpryse. 31545 AscHAM So.xoph. 1. (Arb.) 97 They 
knewe not whyche way to houlde to comme to shootynge. 
1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 13 They are come 
to this unanimous Resolution. 1728 Dr Foe Carleton 
(1809) 3 To avoid coming to a battle for the present. 1749 
Fietpinc Jom Yones vu. xii, They soon came to a right 
understanding. 1827 Scott Tales Grandfather Ser. 1. 
viii, These two haughty barons came to high and abusive 
words, 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 556 To fear that the 
two parties would come to blows. 1876 Freeman Nori. 
Cong. 11, App. 678 A compromise was come to. 

** Of the arrival of time, 

19. Of time or portions of time: To be present, 
to arrive in due course. 

63275 Lamb, Hom. 45 A pet cume domes-dei. c¢ 1340 
Cursor M, 12830 (Trin.) He knew be tyme come pat he 
wolde haue bapteme nome, 1382 WycuiF 1 /’e¢, v. 1 Tbat 
glorye, that is to be schewid in tyme to comynge. «@ 1400 
Stac. Rome 750 in Pol. Rel. & 1. Poems (1866) 140 Whan 
the soneday is I-come. 1480 in Acta Dom. Conciltt 69 
(Jam.) The lordis assignis to Patric Ramsay Monunday that 
next cummys, 1568 Gratton Chron. I], 218 When bed 
tyme came, the king went to his bed. 1§97 Daniet Crv. 
Wares vu, xiii, The morning being com’n tand glad he was 
That it was com'n).. 1663 F. Hawkins Fouths Behav. 85 
When two Sundayes come together. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 
(1869) 211/1 When. .the day came for my departure, I took 
leave of my master. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII, 
392 The time must come, and will come quickly. 

*** Of the arrival in time, or in the course of 
events, of things or involuntary agents. 

20. Of an event: To come about, happen, turn 
out ; csp. quasi-szpers. with subject clause; = next. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 13131 Til it com ona fest dat, Pat king 
herod did for to call Pe barnage. 1535 CovERDALE : Sam. 
i. ¢ Whan it came vpon a daye that Elcana offred. 1548 
Hatt Chron. 186 How commeth this that there are so many 
Newe Testamentes abrode? 1603 PAilotus xciv, All things 
ar cumde for the best. 31607 SHaxs. Cor. in. i. 275 How 
com'st that you haue holpe To make this rescue? 1837 
Cartyte Diam, Necklace iv, And then the exaspcrating 
Why? The How came it? 

21. 7o come to pass: to happen, take place in 
the course of events, come about, occur, be fulfilled. 

31481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 108 The wulf.. threw the 
foxe al plat under hym, which cam hym evyl to passe. 1526 
Tinpace Matt, xxiv. 6 All these thinges must come to passe, 
but the ende is not yet. 1563 //omélies 1. Idolatry (1859) 
202 You may see that cummen to pass which Bishop Serenus 
feared. 1662 StTiLuncFL. Orig. Sacr. u. vi. § 13 Therefore 
tbe event may not come to pass, and yet the Prophet be a 

true Prophet. 1718 Hicxes 7. Aettleqweld 1, v. 20 Which 

accordingly came to pass, 1848 Macactay //1st, Eng. 1. 

335 The change which has come to pass in the cities. 


b. mune ers. with subject clause. arch. 

1526 Tinpace Luke v. 1 It came to passe. .that he stoode 
by the lake of Genezareth. 1535 CoverDaLe Jodi? iv. 7 So 
shal it come to passe, that the face of the Lorde shal not be 
turned awaye trom the. 1597 Hooxer £cc/. /'ol. v. |xix. 
§ 3 How it cometh to pass that one day doth excel another. 
1711 Avpison Sfect, No. 128 P 10 By this means it comes to 
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pass, that the Girls look upon their Father as a Clown. 
2726 Swiet Guditver (1869) 155/2 ‘To know. .how it came to 
pass that peace were so violently bent upon getting into 
this assembly. 

22. Of things which arrive or take place in time. 

Here belong such phrases as, //ts turn came, /t came his 
turn, or to his turn to do something : sce Turn. 

63175 Lamb. Ilo. 59 Aduentat regnum tnim, Cume pi 
riche we segged hit. 1388 WycuiF Coloss. ii. 17 Schadewe 
of thingis to comynge. 1626 Pasguil & Hath. 1. 62 When 
the Lord my Fathers Audit comes. 1625 Ttacon Fss. 
Gardens (Arb,) 556 For March, Vhere come Violets. 165: 
Hopes Leviath. u. xxvi. 144 One Judge passeth, another 
commeth, 1732 Arbutunot Aules of Diet 415 Yor the 
longer the Eruption is a coming and the smaller when it 
comes the Disease is less dangerous, 1878 Scrién. Alag. 
XV. 116/1 After the dinner caine the reception. /6z¢/. 776/1 
It came to Janet's turn. : 

23. To be brought in the course of events; to 
grow, arrive at, attain fo (a specilied state or stage). 
Sometimes zifers. ‘it comes to’. Hence many 
idiomatic phrases; e.g. 7o come to, in, on PLACE: 
to take place. See Come to, 45. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 5070 (Gitt.), I tald a drem Pat comen 
es nou to gode. ¢ 1320 Sewyn Sages(W.)1195 Is hit comen 
therto, We sscholle be departed so. ¢ 2450 Cy Warw., (C.) 
4427 Tyll hyt came to darke nyght Euyn they folowed me 
ryght. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (WW. de W. 1535\, Vnto the tyme 
they come to the yeres of discrecyon. 1609 Skene Reg. 
May. 94 Quhen it is cum to the giving of the sentence. 
161: Biste Fod xiv. 21 His sonnes come to honour. 1687 
Burnet Contn. Refl. Varillas 143 She bore him several 
children, but one Daughter only came to Age. 1758 Lin- 
NELL Descr. Thames 254 He comes to his full Growth in a 
Year. 1793 B. Epwarps Col. IW. Jud. (1794) II. 1v. 12 The 
trees that come soonest to perfection. 1833 New A/onthly 
Mag. XXXVII. 165 Is it come to this? 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) II]. 231 If any of his deeds come to light. 1879 M. 
J. Guest Lect. Hist, Eng. |. 508 He becomes.. cautious 
when it comes to meteors and comets. 1889 Corzh. Mag. 
Dec. 568 Why should Dick have come to harm? 

b. with dat. infin. 70 come lo do, be, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AV. viii. 327 He came to understand 
that. 1590 Sik j: Smytu Disc. Weapons Sign. **, The 
saine Saxons .. themselves came after to be conquered by 
the Danes. 16z9 H. Burton Babel uo Bethel 86 How comes 
then M. Cholmeley to be thus egregiously deceiued? 1653 
H. CoGan tr. Pinto's Voy. xxxv. § 3 When any exhalation 
comes to dissolye in the air. 693 Bentrey Boyle Lect, viii. 
265 But how came the Sun to be Luminous? 1842 7uzt’'s 
Mag. 1X. 246/1 She .. liked [him] more and more as she 
came to know him. 1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. c. 76 Pream., 
The River ‘Thatnes. .has come to be largely used as a place 
of public recreation and resort. 1889 K. S. Macquoip 
R. Ferron 1. 54 How came you to be up so early? 

24. With complement (pa. pple., adj., or + sb.). 

a. To become, get to be (in some condition). 

Often expressing passage from one condition into another, 
as in ‘to come untied ’. 

€1340 Cursor M. 11615 (Fairf.) Pen come pe propheci alle 
clere Pat spokin was of pat childe dere. a@31g92z2 GREENE 
& Lovce Looking Gl. Wks. (1861) 127 Tell me how this 
man came dead. 1593 Ase. Bancrorr Dang. Positions sv. 
vil. 156 How Coppinest and Arthington came acquainted 
with Hacket. 1597 Suaxs. 2 f/en. [V, 11. iii. 57 So came 
I a Widow. 1606 — Jr. §& Cr. 1. ti. 132 How came it 
clouen? 1667 Mitton P. L.1x. 563 Say, How cam’st thou 
speakable of mute. 1971 Smotcett //umph. Cl. 11. 238 
She had had the good fortune to come acquainted with 
a pious Christian. 1837 Dickens Prchzv. xxit, The brown- 
paper parcel had ‘come untied’, 1889 A. Lane Pr. Prieto 
xvii. 136 Lo and behold ! each knight came alive, with his 
horse. 1889 Mrs. Rippert P'cess Sunshine 1. iv. 71 All 
would come right between her and her old friends. 

b. To prove in the issue, event, or experiencc; 
to turn out to be. 

1862 Trench Mrrac. Introd. 5 When that ‘sign’ comes 
true. 1878 Scriénx. Mag. XVI. 476/2 It will come very 
cheap to you. 1889 Mrs. H. L. Cameron Lost Htfe 1.1.9 
Poverty comes hard upon the old. 1889 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Poor Gentleman 111. iv. 62 It may come easier afterwards. 
1889 Mrs. M. Cairo Ming of Azrael 111. xxxviii. 194 In 
point of fact, my dear. .you come rather expensive. 

ce. For individual idioms, e.g. fo come true, to 
come nalural, etc., see TRUE, etc. 
IV. To become, belong. 

+ 25. To becomc, be becoming or appropriate 
(20), belong or pertain fo, befit. (L. convenire.) Obs. 

1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 420 ‘ Ne wep no3t’ he sede ..vor yt 
ne comb no3t to pe [v. 7. Hit by cometh nat the}. «@ 1400 
Life Cuthbert (MS. Trin. Coll. Oxf. 57) No suche idell 
games it ne cometh [1290 Laud A/S, bi-cometh] the to 
worche. a 1400-50 A fe-xander 627 It come no3t a kyng son 
..to sytt Doune in margon & niolle emange othire schrewis. 
/bid. 3974 1t comes to na kyng .. To latt his pepill pus pas 
& perisch in ydill. ¢2400 Destr. Troy 2181 Hit shuld come 
you by course, as of kynd childer, 1’o be sory for my sake. 
a1829 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche Wks. I], 129 It cumys the 
better for to dryue A dong cart oratumrelle, /éid. ror Yt 
commyth the wele me to remorde. a1670 Hacket Aéf. 
Williams 1. (1692) 118 That which comes to the institute 
I handle was thus endicted. 

V. Come and go. 

26. Come is often uscd in association with go, to 
contrast or include the two motions or results. 

a. To come to a place and depart again, whether 
for once, or with repetition ; to pass to and fro. 

1382 Wycuir Afark vi. 31 There weren manye that camen, 
and wenten azen [161r There were many comming and 
goingk 1434 Jas. L Let, in Harding's Chrov. (1812) p. vil, 

ttres of .. sauf condute sanfely to comme and go to our 
presence. 1568 Grarton Chron. 1]. 128 lt wasagreed that.. 
the Citizens of London should come and go toll free. 1598 
Suaks. Merry IV. u. it. 130 Hee may come and goe be- 
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tweene you both, 1655 Futter Ch. //ist, 11. vi. § 29 What 
solemn lestivalls people may come and goc of. 1864 Tenny- 
son Grandiother xx, She comes and goes at her will. 

b. To be first present and then absent; to ap- 
proach and recede; to appear and disappear al- 
ternatcly ; also of time, to arrive and pass. 

1340 Cursor M. 1851 (Fairf.) Til a skores dayes ware 
comme and gan. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 1632, vj dayes be 
comyn and goon. 158 Putrenuam Lng. /’oeste 1, xxiv. 
(Arb.) 62 ‘or worldly goods they come and go, as things not 
long proprietary to any body. 1595 Suaxs. Fon w. ii. 76 
The colour of the King doth come, and go Betweene his 
purpose and his conscience. a1600 ‘//empe' prophecy in 
Whole Prophecies Scotl. (1615), When Hempe 1s come and 
also gone, Scotland and England shall be all one. 1627 
Drayton Moon-calf Wks. 1753 11 492 After many years 
were com'n and gone. 1719 Dt For Crusee (1840) 11. vi. 
141 His colour came and went. 1833 Tennyson /atzmea iii, 
My swift blood that went and came. 1849 art's Mag. 
XVI. 299/1 Night's shadows come and go. 

c. fig. To exercise liberty 01 action. 

1864 Burton Scot Aér. 1. ii. 99 There Leing thus, in titles 
. considerable room to come and go upon. 

da. In various proverbs and phrases. 

ts.. Debate Carpenter's Tools in Malliw. Nugz P. 13 
That lyghtly cum schall lyghtly go. 1660 Charac. /taly 13 
The old Proverb, Jale farta, male dilabuntur, Viadly 
come, badly go. 1833 New Monthly Mag. XX XVIII. 192 
‘ Lightly come, lightly go,’ is his maxim. 1865 1). Brir- 
Ley /rkdale 1, 25 A jolly, come-day, go-day fellow... he 
never saved a farthing in his life. 1876 Whitby Gloss., 
Come day, Gan day, God scnd Sunday, the saying .. of 
indolent workers, who care not how the days come and go, 
provided thcy have little to do, 

VI. Quasi-érarzs. uses. 
an adverbial accusative. } 
27. To come it (slang): to ‘come out with it’, 
in various senses: see quots. 
cz B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, llas he come it? has he 
lent it you? r8rz J. H. Vaux Flash Pict., Come tt, to 
divulge a secret. .they say of a thief who has turned evidence 
against his accomplices, that he is coming all he knows, or 
that he comes it as strong as a horse. 1873 Slang Dict. 
s.v., Also, in pugilistic phraseology, to come it means to 
show fear; and in this respect, as well as in that of giving 
information, the expression ‘come it’ is best known to the 
lower and most dangerous classes. 

28. ‘Io act, to practise, to perform one’s part; 
asin Zo come it slrong, etc. slang and collog. 

1812 [see prec.]. 1825 New Monthly Mag, X111. 546 Can't 
you come it melancholy? 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. 
Sfy 1. 86 Or in a stanhope come it strong. 1838 Dickexs 
Nich, Nick. xxiti, 1 can come it pretty well—nobody better, 
perhaps, inmy own line. 1854 De Quincey Cusuistry Rom. 
Meals Wks. 111. 250 But it was coming it too strong to 
allow no tobacco. 1888 M«Cartuy & Mrs. Praep Ladies’ 
Gallery |. ii. 48 That is coming it a little too strong. 

b. To play or practise (a dodge or trick), esp. 
over any one; to ‘ come over’ him (see 43 f) with 
that dodge. s/ang and collog. 

3785 Grosz Dict. Vule. Tongue, To come Yorkshire over 
any one, tocheat him. 1855 THAcKRRAY Newcomes 11. 253 
Barnes is trying to come the religious dodge. 1865 J. Ilur- 
ton Bitter Sweets xxii, Don't come that dodge over me. 1873 
Slang Dict. s.v., Don't come tricks here. 

ce. To play, act the part of. Const. over a per- 
son, 2. ¢. at his expense, or so as to get the better 
of hint. So fo come tt with any one. slang or collog. 
[In French they say at Tennis ‘laissez-moi venir ce coup- 
la’, let me come that stroke, i.e. play it; so at cards 
* laissez-moi venir cette main’, let me come that hand.] 

3837 Dickens Pickz, xliv, That man, sir..has comic powers 
that would do honour to Drury Lane Theatre.. Hear him 
come the four cats in the wheelbarrow. 184: J.T. HEWLETT 
Parish Clerk 11, 173 Suspecting that he was. .‘ coming the 
deep file’ over him. 1850 7ait's Afag. XVII. 691'1 If you 
try to come the bully over me. 1850 Kixcstey Alt. Locke 
xili, He intends to coine the Mirabeau—fancies his mantle 
has fallen on him. 186: Dickens Gt, E.xpfect. vii, Your 
sister comes the Mogul over us, now and again. 1890 
Puiuirs & Witts Sybil Ross's Alarriage xviii. 126 It's no 
use a-trying to come it with me. 

29. To attain to, reach, achieve. dal. and collog. 

1888 Berksh, Gloss. s.v., ‘1 can’t quite come that’ (= that 
is heyond me), x888 in IV. Somerset Word-bk. 

b. To come a cropper, a colcher (colloq.): sec 
CROPPER, COLSH. 

30. Zo come or he coming six, etc.: to be in 
one’s sixth year of age. Said esp. of horses, or 
the like, for which rzs¢2¢ is now the usual phrase. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No, 1008/4 Brownish bay Gelding about 
tq hands high, coming seven years old. 1682 /d:cd. No. 
1766/4 She is in Fole, and cometh six. 1778 Learning at 
a Loss 1.58 A young Fellow as I am, just coming four and 
twenty. 1858-65 CartyLe Freak. Gt. 1. vi. tii. 162 Wil- 
helmina, now a slim maiden coming nineteen. /6zf. 111. 
1x. vii. 130 Princess Elizabeth .. age eighteen coming. 

31. Zo come any one thanks. to tendcr thanks. 
(Ilere come may bea perversion of Con.) Now dia/. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Kefr. v. xv. 6 And thei wolen not come 
her thankis, 1883 Huddersfield Gloss. s.v. Cum thank, *] 
cum ye no thank’, I acknowledge no thanks to you. [So 
elsewhere in mod. dialects.] 

VII. Special uses of certain parts of the verb. 
32. Zo come, the dative infinitive [OE. fo 
cumenne), is used (like F. @ vertr) : 

a. predicatively, after vb. fo be. [This construc 
tion does not differ from that found with other 
verbs, as in ‘he is to go’, ‘we are to speak’, etc. | 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xi. 3 Eart bu pe to cuinenne eart ? 
c 1205 Lay. 16037 Of pire mucle kare ba pe is to cumene 


[The object is usually 
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{c 1275 pat be is comene]. 1388 Wycuir 1 Zi. iv. 8 That 
hath a biheest of lijf that now is, and that is to come [1382 
and to comynge]. 1611 Biste #éid., Promise of the ite 
that now is, and of that which is to come. 1678 Bunyan 
(title), The Pilgrim's Progress from this world to that which 
istocome. 1697 DryDen Virg. Georg. iv. 566 He sees what 
is, and was, and is to come. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4637/4 
"Fis Leasehold, and twenty two Years to come. 1889 
Puities & Wints Fatal Phryne 1. iit. 61 All their troubles 
were to come, 

b. atiributively (after sb.)=That is to come, 
coming, future. 

1382 Wycuir A/atz. iii. 7 Who shewide to 30u for to flee 
fro wrath to cumme [zv. ~ comynge; 1388 that is to come]. 
c1400 Afol. Loll. 5 In pis tyme, and in tyme to come. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4 Shadowes of thynges 
to come, 1526 TinDALE //eér. vi. 5 The power of the worlde 
to come [Wycuir, the world to comynge]. 1611 BisLe 
£x. xiii. 14 When thy sonne asketh thee in time to come. 
1763 CraBBe Village 11. 194 Oh! make the Age to come 
thy better care. 1827 Pottok Course 7. v, Unwelcome 
earnest of the woe to come. 1874 Mrs. Hotuincs First 
Impres, \i. 15 Bright dreams of happiness yet to come. 

e. absol, The future. (In Shaks. not clearly sd.] 

1597 Suaks. 2 /fex, IV, 1. iii. 108 Past, and to Come, 
seemes best; things Present, worst. 1623 Liste 2U/ric on 
O. § N. T. Ded., How of all things the Summe Shewes joy 
in thee, for present and to come. 1821 SHELLEY Hellas, 
Yhe present, and the past, and the to-come. 1839-48 
Baitey Festus v. 43 It is fear which beds the far to-come 
with fire. 1840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 
1850 I. 59 Scorning the Past and damning tbe To come. 

B. To coming, in late ME., was app. a confusion 
of cumenne, comen, with the vbl. sb. coming. 

1382 Wycuik 1 72. vi. 19 A good foundement into tyme to 
comynge. c1400 Beryn 347 This ny3te pat is to comyng. 
¢ 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 81 And so is it pat is to comyng 
zit. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 239/1 The first fruyte of the 
to comyng haruest. 1490 — Eneydos (E. E.T.S.) 4 My 
tocomynge naturell and souerayn Lord. 

33. Come, the imperative, (beside its ordinary use 
as an invitation to approach or join the speaker) is 
used as an invitation or encouragement to action, 


usually along with or on the side of the speaker. 

c1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xx. 14 Her ys se yrfeweard.. 
cumab uton hine ofslean. a1300 Cursor Al. 2030 (Cott.) 
Cum, broiper, here and se, 1382 Wycuir Afark xii. 7 This 
is the eier; come 3e, slewehim. ¢1460 Towneley Alyst. 44 
Com kys us bothe. 1526 Tinpae J/ark xii. 7 Come let vs 
kyllhym. 1s90Suaxs. Com. Err. v. i. 114 Come go, I will fall 
prostrate at his feete. 1616 Pasguil § Kath. v. 69 Come, 
Brabant, giue memy Cloke. 1669 Sturmy Alariner's Afag. 
1. 16 Come my hearts, have up your Anchor that we may 
have a good Prize. Come, Who say Amen. 1803 Scotr 
‘Bonnie Dundee’, Come fill up my cup, come fill up my 
can, Come saddle my horses and call out my men. 


b. Asa call or appeal to a person to bethink 
himself, implying impatience, remonstrance, or, 
more usually, mild protest or deprecation on the 
speaker’s part. Often emphasized by repetition, 
or by the addition of such words as xow, then, but. 


¢1340 Cursor M. App. ii. 823 Come hou art mys-bileuyd. * 


1590 SHAKS. Com. Err... ii. 68 Come Dromio, coine, these 
iests are out of season. 1603 — Aleas. for M. 11. i. 119 
Come: you are a tedious foole. 1671 Mitton Samson 1708 
Come, come, no time for lamentation now. 1688 S. Penton 
Guardian's Instr. 41 Come, come, act like a man, 1722 
De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 160 Come, come, colonel, says he, 
don’t flatter me. 1825 New Afonthly Mag. XIII. 422 Oh! 
oh! come now, softly. It is not fair. 1838 Dickens O. 
Twist xvi, Come, come, Sikes .. we niust have civil words. 
1887 Curtois Tracked I]. xxv. 273 ‘Oh, come, now.. 
that’s rather strong, you know.’ 

34. Come, the present conj., is used in such 
phrases as ‘ come what may, or will” [ef. F. vzenze 
gue vienne, It. venga che venga, Ger. es komme was 
da will !\, ‘come weal, come woe’, Also in ‘come 
what might, or would’, where the sense is past. 

1583 Stusses Azat. Abus, u.77 They will to all kinde of 
wanton pastimes. .with come that come will. [@1677 Bar- 
Row Sern. (1686) III. 328 Say what you can, let what will 
come on it.] 1790 Burns My Nanie viii, Come weel, come 
woe, I care na by. 1843 Browninc Slot in ’Sc. 1. iii. 1V.21 
Come what come will, Youhave beenhappy. 1881 Saints- 
BURY Dryden 187 Follow out that scheme, come wind, 
come weather, 1888 Mrs. Rippert Nun's Curse Il. v. 
100 Come weal, come woe, I shall not trouble you. 

35. Come, the present conj., is used with a future 
date following as subject, as in Fr. déx-huzt ans 
vienne la Saint-Martin, —viennent les Péques, 
‘eighteen years old come Martinmas, — come 
Kaster’; z.¢. let Easter come, when Faster shall 
come. a7ch. and dal. 

a1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. (Roxb.) 29 Twenty yere 
cone Estren. 1592 SHaks. Rom. & Ful, 1. iii. 17 Coine 
I.ammas Eveat night shall she befourteene. 1799 SOUTHEY 
Eng. Eclog. vu, Come Candlemas, and I have been their 
servant For five-and-forty years. 1839 Loncr. Hyfcriovn ii. 
(1882! 16 It all happened -four years ago, come Christmas. 
1883 Lioyp £46 & Flow II. 21 For twenty years come 
Michaelmas. 1888 Mrs. Ruppert Nun's Curse II. vii. 135 
You'll grant me a seven years’ lease come next May twelve- 
month. 

b. Also with an interval of time (week, month, 
year, etc.) following and qualifying a date, as in 
‘Thursday come fortnight’, where the literary 
language now has ‘ Thursday fortnight’, but the 
full phrase is retained dialectally. 

1417 in £. £. Wills (1882) 39 He schele Haue.. xv. li. at 
Esteren next, and x li at Esteren come twelmonthe. mts 
in Acta Dom. Concilti 20‘ Jam.) On Monunday come aucht 
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dais. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 308 The thirde Million, to 
be payde..at Mighelmas come a yere after the agreement. 
1631 RutHerrorD Lett. No. 18 (1862) 1. 76 Our Communion 
is on Sabbath come eight days. 1640 Ho. Com. Order in 
Rushw. 11, (1692) I. 141 Ordered, That the business..be put 
off till Thursday come fortnight. 1692 Ord. City Lond, 
19 June in Entick Loudon (1766) IV. 231 On Thursday next 
come seven-night. 1724 Berxerey Let. 8 Dec., Wks. 1871 
IV. 110 Provided you bring my affair..to a complete issue 
before Christmas day come twelvemonth. Afed. collog. The 
lease will expire at Midsummer come a year. Mod. Sc, We 
expect him on Monday come eight days. 

36. Coming, pres. pple., used of age: see 30. 

b. A response by a servant or any one who is 
called; =‘Iam coming,’ ‘directly!’ 

[a 1300 Floriz & Bl. 573 Clarice. .hap icluped blauncheflur 
. .Quab blauncheflur ‘ihc am cominge’, Ac heo hit sede al 
slepinge.] 1701 Farquuar Sir H. Wildair u. i, Commend 
me toa boy and a bell; Coming, coming, sir! Much noise, 
no attendance, and a dirty room. 
No, 131 Pg Coming, Coming, Sir, (said he) with the Air of a 
Drawer. 1749 Firtpinc Jom Yones vin. ii, I think I hear 
somebody call. Coming, coming! ; 

VIII. With prepositions (and prepositional 
phrases), in specialized senses. 

(For ordinary prepositional constructions see 3.) 

7. Come across - Tocross the path of; 
to meet, meet with; to fall in with by chance. 

1810 Pike Sources Alisséss. 1. 20 Saw great sign of elk, 
but had not the good fortune to come across any of them. 
1849 TJait’s Mag. XVI. 226/1 The recollection .. came 
across my mind. 1886 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. 85, 1 came 
across a very curious book. 

38, Come at (=L. accedere), +a. To ap- 
proach; to come to,come so as to be present af, Obs. 

1000-1537 [see At 12a]. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Dviijb, Many ladyes and damoysels were come at the 
weddyng of a maide. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 
1. vill. (1636) 151 Oleodemus. .would not come at the Court. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 42, I will never come at 
that Committee again. 1737 Wuiston Yosephus’ Hest. rw. 
viii. § 3 This country is then so sadly burnt up that nobody 
cares to come at it. 

+b. To come into bodily contact or sexual 
connexion with. QOds. 

1535 CoverDALE £-r. xix. 15 Be ready agaynst the thirde 
daye, and noman come at his wife. — Ezek. xliv. 25 They 
shal come at no deed persone, to defyle them selues. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. i. (1586) 156b, After the 
Catte hath kitned, she commeth no more at the Bucke. 
a1641 Bre. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 433 Both [men 
and women] may well heare the reader .. but not come at 
each other. 

ce. To get at, reach (with implied effort), get 
hold of, obtain. (With zxdirect passive.) 

1340 [see At rac]. 1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 
695/2 We can neuer come at it withoute the helpe of God. 
1669 WorRLIDGE Syst. Agric. vil. § 7 (1681) 128 If they [mice] 
can come at them, you will have but few left. 1746 Lucas 
in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 464 ‘They are cheap, easily come at, 
and prepared by one’s self. 1781 Axx. Reg., Chron. 179/t 
The defendant, being. .abroad, could not be come at. 1832 
Blackw, Mag. Jan. 133/1 Lord Brougham’s opinion of de- 
inocracy is hard to come at. 1889 Stevenson A/aster of B. 
ili. 64 How to come at the path. 

@. To dart at, make for, attack. 
1651-7 T. Barker Angling (1820) 20 The Salmon will 


come at a Gudgeon. 1889 A. Lanc Pr. Prigio ix. 65 He 
rose ona pair of flaming wings, and came right at tbe prince. 


39. Come by . See By prep. 15. 
+a. To happen to, befall (a person). Ods. 


1523 Lp. Berners /‘voiss. I. 717 Bycause they rode forthe 
lyke foles, so it came by them. 

b. To come near, or within reach of, to get at ; 
hence, to get hold of, become possessed of, obtain, 
receive. Originally implying effort, but in later 
use often said of getting things by chance or in- 
voluntarily, to meet with. (With zzdzrect passive.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 296 Alle pat he mot com 
bie he robbed. c¢1350 W7ll. Palerne 1688 Mi3t we by 
coyntise com bi tvo skynnes of the breme beres. c1430 
Syr Gener. \Roxb.) 8591 The ring..I may not come therbi. 
1526 Tixpare Acts xxvii. 16 We..had moche worke to 
come bya bote. 1531 Exryot Gov. 1. x, Greke..is bardest 
tocome by. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 218 It cculd not be 
perceyved howe he [Edw. II] came by his death. 1601 
Suaxs. 7zvel. N.1. v. 131 Cosin, Cosin, how haue you come 
so earely by this Lethargie? 1622 Catuis Staf/. Sewers 
(1647) 96 That the party so distrained hath a direct remedy 
to come by his losses. 1739 R. Burt tr. Dedehindus’ 
Grobianus 146 The hindmost man comes ever by the worst. 
1866 Kincsiey Herew. xv, The rogues have fallen out, 
and honest men may cone by their own. 1883 BucHANaN 
Love me for Ever i. v. 130 This gold is honestly come by. 

Come from 5 Gls Ui. 

40. Come into —--. a See 12. 

+b. To accede to, agree to; to fall in with (a 
proposal) ; to yield to. Oés. 

1722 De For Plague ‘1754 27 Vhe poor People came into 
it soeagerly. 1725 — oy. round World ‘1840) 19 The rest, 
who had al! opposed me before, came cheerfully into my 
proposal. 1739 Gray in Gosse Life (1882) 30 Vhe wonien 
did not come into it. 1753 Miss Cotuier Art Torment. 
in, 219 But be sure to lose this whole day, by coming into 
no proposal for pleasure. 1828 Sir W. ae Vales of a 
Grandfather Ser. 1. xxiii. (1841) 78'1 That he ought not to 
..come into the King’s will. 

e. To come into possession of. 

(1772 Town & Country Mag. 23 On his coming into the 
possessionofanestate.] 1833 New Alonthly Mag. XXXVIII. 
68, I came into a property of one hundred thousand pounds. 
1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed, 2) III. 381 A bald little tinker who 
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has just..come into a fortune. 1888 Mrs. RippELL Nun's 
Curse II. iii. 5x Now ‘he had come into his own’, 

d. To enter upon (office or power). 

1820 Examiner No. 617. 83/2 The year in which the 
Coalition came into power. 1844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. 
745/1 The Whigs came into office. 

41. Come of a. See ir. b. = Become of. 

tsgo Martowe Zamoéuri, u. iii, What tbinks’t thou, man, 
shall come of our attempts? 1849 THackeRAy Van. Fair 
(1856) 320 What has come of Major Dobbin? 

2. Come on —--. = Come upon, 48. 

1549 Compl. Scotl, 6 The iminent dangeir that vas cum- 
mand on the realme of France. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 
295 Then the kinges battaile came on the Englisbe men. 
1585 James I, Ess. 72 Poeste (Arb.) 23 As the Pilgrim.. 
Cumd on the parting of two wayes at night. 1477 SHERIDAN 
Sch. Scand. u. ti, A right to come on any of the endorsers. 
1840 Dickens Barz. Rudge lxxviii, Tbe popular expression 
of ‘coming onthe parish’. 1850 7azt’s Mag. XVII. 478/1 
Tbe change had come on them like a shot. 1864 TENNYSON 
E. Arden 149 Moving homeward [Enoch] came on Annie. 

b. Obs. and dial, for come of. 

a 1677 [see 34]. 1687 Burnet Cont. Reff. Varillas 27, lsaw 
what would come on it, if he would not be at that charge. 

A3. Come over wa cers: 

+b. To exceed, surpass. Ods. 

1478 Pastor Lett. No. 816. 111. 225 That comth over the 
reseytys in my exspenses I have borowd. 1599 SHAKs. 
Much Adov.i.7 A. Will you then write me a Sonnet in 
praise of my beautie? 4. In so high a stile Margaret, that 
no man liuing shall come ouer it. 

c. To come as an overshadowing or overmaster- 
ing influence ; to take possession of (figuratively). 
(Connected with the next bythe phrase ‘a change has 
come over him’.) Cosme over with (Shaks.): cf. 7. 

1599 Suaks. //ex. V, 1. ii. 267 How he comes o’re vs with 
our wilder dayes. 1604 — Of¢h. ty. i. 20 It comes ore 
my memorie, As doth the Rauen o’re the infectious house: 
Boading to all. 1714 Frul. WW. Edmundson Pref. 5 A 
general Apostacy came over Professed Christians, 1841 
Lever C. O'Malley iii, Certain misgivings came over me. 
1888 McCartuy & Mrs. C. PraeD Ladies’ Gallery II. xi. 
180 Sometimes .. it comes over me that this is all a piece of 
acting. 1889 Chamb. Frul. 2 Nov. 699/1 That .. look once 
more came over his face. 

d. To overtake, befall, happen to. 

1848 Mrs. Gasket AZ. Bartozi, ‘I’m sorry for the girl, for 
bad’s come over her.’ /dzd. vi, ‘There’s a change comed 
over him..is there not?’ 1857 Buckie CrveZfz. I. xiii 734 
{This] showed the change that had come over him. 1888 
Farjzon Afiser Farebrother Il. vii. 96 What had come 
over Bob? ; 

+e. To overcome, dominate over. Obs. 

. 1668 Pepys Diary 20 Jan., Against the French power 
coming over them or us. ; 

f. To get the better of by craft, impose upon. 
collog. or slang. (With zxdirect pass.) Cf. 28 b. 

182z Scott Pirate iv, Old Jasper Yellowley had been 
come over by a certain noble Scottish Earl. 1840 Dickens 
Barn, Rudge xx, Not feeling quite certain.. whether he 
might not be ‘coming over her’ with these compliments. 
1883 Mrs. F. Mann Parish of Hilby vii. 90 To cross that 
lady’s assumed intention of ‘ comiig over her’. 

g. To get over. dial. 

1888 Mrs. JoceLyn £100,000 versus Ghosts II. iv. 68 It 
all seems so sudden like, Miss Kate, I can’t come over that. 

4. Come round . To get round, get the 
better of by craft, circumvent. co//og. 

1830 tr. Aristoph. 247 How he comes round you with his 
sophistry! AZod, ‘You can’t come round me in that way.’ 
45. Come to F 

a. See 3, and other senses passzm. 

+b. To get at, attain, get possession of. Ods. 
¢1314 Guy Warw.(A.) 308 Y Ioue bing y no may com to. 
¢1340 Cursor M. 18409 (Trin.) How coom pou to pat gode. 
1545 Ascuam Toxofh. \Arb,) 124 To come to theyr lyuyng. 
1586 A. Day £xg. Secretary u. (1625) 99 It is requisite you 
prove, either that you had them by chance .. or otherwise, 
that by some gift you came to them. 

(Cf. 8 b, 40c.) 


ce. To succeed in due course to. 
1580 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 452 This clemencie did hir 
maiestie .. shew ut hir comming to the crowne. 1605 B. 
Jonson Volpone 1. v, To use his fortune With reverence 
when he comes to it. 1674 tr. Machtavels Florentine 
Hist.1. 34 Urban the Second was now come to the Papacy. 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No, 113 ? 3, I came to my Estate in my 
‘Twenty second Year. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. 1, 
What a pity the ’squire is not come to his own. 1855 
Macautay Hist. Eng. U1. 13 When he came to the crown. 


d. To amount to (a stated sum or number). 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 63 It wole come tosixti bousand 
mark bat he robbib of pe kingis lige men. c1400 MAUNDEV. 
(Roxb.) xxii. 104 Pe somme .. commez to fyue hundreth 
thowsand florenez, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 16 
The dayes of the pilgrymage of my lyfe .. come not to y° 
dayes of my forefathers, 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier 
(1840) 72 Let us put it all together, and see what it will 
come to, 1885 Sir R. Baccaciay in Law 7imes’ Rep. LI. 
671/1 The proceeds of the sale came to over s000/. 

e. To amount to in ptice, to cost. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, 11. iv. 84 In Barbary sir, it cannot 
come to so much. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 52 The 
Gallon of Milk comes but to a Farthing. JZod. This pair 
will come to about a guinea. 

f. fg. To ‘amount to’, be equivalent to, mean. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn., Montrinl, It comes to the 
same thing, said I. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 327 
You don’t eat any thing. What, is your leg so bad as that 
comes to? 1825 Warrerton Wand. S. Amer. i. 12 It comes 
nearly to the same thing in the end. 1879 M. J. Guest 
Lect. Ifist. Eng. xix. 178 The first {dispute] really came to 
the question whether the bishops .. were subjects of the 
king or of the Pope. 1888 M:Cartuy & Mrs. C, Praep 
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Ladies’ Gallery 11. iv. 49, 1 am not exactly such a pig as 
that comes to. 

g. To issue or result in, to turn in the end to; 
in such phrases as /o come to much, to little, to 
nought, when all comes to all, tf the worst come to 


the worst, etc. 

1568 GraFton Chron. 11. ai voyage. .came to nothing. 
1611 Biste //ag. i.g Ye looked for much, and, lo, it came to 
little. 1699 Dameter Voy. 11. 1. i. 14 Nor was it his fault 
that it came to nothing. 1719 De For Crusoe vii. (1720) 123 
Not one Grain of that I sow'd this time came to anything. 
1814 JANE AUSTEN Mausf. Park (1847) 172 His falling in 
love with Julia had come to nothing. 1888 F. Warprn 
Witch of Fills \\. xvi. 60 If the worst comes to the worst. 

h. Come to onesedf (one's senses): (a) To recover 
conscioysness ; to become conscious again after 
sleep, 4 swoon, etc. 

1340 Ayenb, 128 Ac banne he heb y-slepe and comp to 
him-zelue. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynton iv. 122 She 
felle doun in a swoune .. And whan she was come agen to 
herselfe. 1586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1, (1589) 491 
She fell downe ainazed : and being come to hir selfe againe, 
said unto them, etc. 1637 Biunt Voy. Levant 16 The hurt 
person comining to his senses, cleared me, telling how it 
came and by whom. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 285 
When she was come to herself enough to talk again, 1890 
S. R, Garniner in Dict. Nat. Biog. XX#¥1. 3519/1 At the 
news of the execution of Charles I he (Montrose] fainted, 
and when he came to himself, etc. 

(6) To come to one’s right mind, recover from 
excitement, passion, or self-abandonment. 

1526 ‘Tinpate Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe 
and sayde, etc. ¢1680 Beveripce Serm. (1729) I. 527 
Zaccheus .. being come unto himself, as soon as Christ was 
come into his house. 1749 Fietpinc Jom Fones xvi. il, 
But at last, having vented the first torrent of passion, he 
came a little to himself. 1883 Brack Iodande MI. vii. 129 
The people..may come to their senses. 

46. Come under . a. See 6b. 

b. To rank, fall, or be classed under (a general 
title, etc.), to be included under. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 11. iv. § 10 So both Greece 
and Italy come under the name of the Isles of the Gentiles, 
1816 Byron in Moore Life 301 Anything of mine coming 
under the description of his request. 1889 Cornh. Mag. 
Dec. 567 It might come under the head of useful knowledge. 


e, To be brought under the operation of, to be 


subjected to. 

1714 W. Epnunpson Yournat7 All my parts came under 
this Exercise. 1887 he Lady 20 Jan. 38/3 The owners 
perhaps came under the guillotine. 1889 Law Kep., Appeal 
Cases X1V. 533 They had each come under liability to pay 
the balance due. 1890 $rnad. Education 1 Jan. 27 2 Those 
pupils who. .had come under his personal influence. 

47. Come unto o ip Sgsey 

+b. = Come lo, 45.4. Obs. 

1568 GraFton Chron, 11. 308 Three Millions of Scutes of 
Gold. .the which docome untosterlyng money,fyve hundreth 
thousand pound. 1660 T. Wittsrorp Scaées Commerce 1. 
11. 108 How much comes 10d, a day unto by the year ? 

48, Come upon a. See 3. The special 
senses are generally derived from the notion of 
something descending, alighting, or swooping 
down, with force or weight, upon one; cf. come 
down upton, 56g. 

b. To attack, esf. suddenly or by surprise. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xiv. 509 [Thai] Cum sa hardely 
Apon all the gret cheuelry of Yrland. c1460 Fortescue 
Abs. & Lim, Mon, (1714) 89 To resyste our Ennemyes, 
whan they list to come upon us. 1611 Brpre Ger. xxxiv. 
25 And came vpon the citie boldly, and slew all the males. 
1780 Coxe Nussian Discov. 191 Katcham,.came with such 
rapidity upon the Russians as to preclude the use of their 
arms. 1816 Byron in Moore Life 325 They come upon you 
in bodies of thirty..at atime. 1827 Scott /ales Grand/. 
Ser. 1. viii, To come upon him suddenly and by night. 

@. Said of a divine visitation, retribution, cursc, 
blessing, honour, calamity, etc. 

1383 Wycuir Deut, xxviii. 2 And there shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes blissyngis. /é7d. 15 And..shulen come vpon 
thee alle thes malysouns. 1535 CoverDace Ps. Ixxviili). 31 
The heuy wrath of God came vpon them, slewe ye welthiest 
ofthem. 1611 Bipte Yod xxix. 13 Theblessing of him that 
was readie to perish, came vpon me. 1734 ¥rad. I. Edmund- 
son Pref. 29 Calamity that was coming upon this Nation. 
1832 ‘T'exnyson Lady Shalott iu. v, ‘The curse is come 
upon me’, cried The Lady of Shalott. 

d. Said of overmastering influences, physical or 
mental, 

1382 Wycuir /’s. liv. 6 (lv. 5] Drede and trembling camen 
ypon me. 1611 Biste 2 Céron. xiv. 14 The feare of the 
Lord came vpon them. 1714 W. Epmunvson 97nd. 25 
About this time it came weightily upon me to leave Shop- 
keeping. 1850 Ja/t’s AM/ag. XVII. 402/1 A temporary 
inadness seems to have come upon the people. 1886 
MCartuy & Praep Right /fon'dle I11, xxviii. 39 It came 
upon her now that something subtler .. lay at the root. 

@, To make an authoritative demand or claim 
upon (a party liable). 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone v. iv, I'll come upon him For 
that, hereafter. 16a5 Massincer A'ew JVay w. ii, Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security For his thousand pounds. 
1701 W. Wotron Hist. Rome 466 Turinus then came upon 
him for the Money. 1840 Dickexs Burn. Rudge \xxviii, In 
the damage done to the Maypole, he could ‘come upon the 
county’. 1850 Ta/t’s A/ag. XVII. 725/2 They might come 
upon me afterward, and make me pay up. 

f, To become legally chargeable on (any 
charity) ; to become a burden on. 

1833 Vew Monthly Mag. XXNXVI1I. 278 He had saved 
money, and could not come upon the parish. 1850 /‘a/é‘s 
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Mag. XVII, 336/2 So Betty came upon the parish with all 
her children. 
g. To meet with or fall in with a person or place 


as it were by chance. 

1773 GOLDsM. Stoo to Cong. 1, You are to go sideways 
till you come upon Crack-skull Common. 1820 Examiner 
No. 637. 414/2 She came upon us by surprise. 1849 7ast's 
Mag. XVI. 154/1 The travellers soon came upon a village. 
1865 Mrs. Cartyce Lets. 1 EI, 256, 1 came upon Geraldine 
in Cheyne Row. 

Come within : sec 6, and WITHIN. 

TX. With adverbs: forming the cquivalents of 
compound verbs in other lauguages: e.g. come 
again, L. revenire, F. reventr, Ger. wiederkommen. 

Come is used with adverbs generally, esp. adverbs imply- 
ing motion toward, as Aither, together, only those in which 
the sense is more or less specialized are here dealt with. 

49. Come about. 

a. To arrive in the course of revolution; to re- 


volve, ‘come round ’. 

1530 Parscr. 489/1, I was borne this day twenty yeres, as 
the yeres come aboute. 1602 Carew Corniall (1811) 187 
ach entertaining such foreign acquaintance, as will not 
fail, when their like turn cometh about. to requite him with 
the like kindness. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 189 If the 
Diameter of the Rowler be smaller, the work comes so 
much swifter about. 1826 (see c]. 1889 Mrs. RippELt 
P'cess Sunshine 1. vi. 96 That movable feast .. came 
abont in due season. 

+b. ANawt. Of the wind: To turn, esf. into a 
more favourable quarter; to veer round. Oés. 

1556 W. Towxson in Hakluyt Joy. (1589) 99 This after 
noone the winde came about. 1694 NarporouGH Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. 1. 176 From the toth..to this day Noon, the 
Wind at North-north-west .. At Noon ..the Wind came 
about at South. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4464/7 The Wind 
coming about .. to the S.W. the Fleet was oblig’d to alter 
its Course. 

¢. To come round to a person’s side or opinion ; 
to turn into a more satisfactory mood, or state; = 
Come round c,d. Obs. or dial. 

1609 B. Jonson Sit, Hom. ww. i, The Lady Haughty 
looks well to-day, for all my dispraise of her..[ think I 
shall come about to thee again. 1775 SHERIDAN Kivals 1. 
ii, If you were just to let the servants forget to bring her 
dinner for three or four days, you can’t conceive how she'd 
come about. 1826 Copnett Kur. Aides (1885) II]. 282 
Some people..consoled themselves by saying things would 
come about again .. They deceived themselves, things did 
not come about; the seasons came about, it was true; out 
something must be dove to bring things about. 

d. To come in the course of events; to come 
to pass, happen, turn out; to come to be as it is. 
€ 1315 SHOREHAM 104 For feawe of ham conne the skele 
Hou senneaboute cometh. c 1430 Syv Gener. (Roxb.) 8775 
He meruelled hou it cam aboute. 1602 SHaks. //am. v. il. 
391 And let me speake .. How these things came about. 
1697 Cottier Ess. Mor. Subj. 11. (1709) 90 How comes it 
about that the Operations of Sense, and Reason vary so 
much? 1883 BucHanan Love me for Ever w. i. 220 What 
strange changes had come about ina year ! 


+e. To fulfil itself; to turn out true. Ods. 
1s9z SHaks. Rom, & Fut. 1. iti. 45 To see now how a Jest 
shall come about. 
50. Come abroad. 
‘To come forth from house or seclusion; to come 
out; to appear before the public, become publicly 


known, be published. arch. 

a1gs3 Upart Royster D. un. ii. (Arb.) 42 If he come 
abroade he shall cough me a mome. 1565-78 Coorer 
Thesaurus, Abdere se ltteris..to live unknowne in con- 
tinualle studdy, and never to com a broade. 1576 FLEMING 
Panoplie Ep. 204 Stay their edition, and let them not come 
abroad. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke viii. 17 For there is 
not any thing..hid, that shall not be knowen, and come 
abrode. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. To Rdr. 3 Some 
Writings of mine have without my privity come abroad in 
Print. 1735 Pore Prol, Sat. 157 Did some more sober 
critic come abroad. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amnsem. 17 
The acid .. usually comes abroad at five times the strength 
of vinegar. 

51. Come again. (See simple senses and AGAIN, 
osy. Ay 1 bs) 

a. To come a second time, return. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 37 Go home, son, com sone agane. 
axgss Latimer Jhés. (Parker Soc.) Il. 442 But now, 
dearly beloved, to come again, be not ashamed of the Gospel 
of God. 1699, Damrier Voy. I], 1. 22 As she recovered, 
and made a little way, she would come again to the Wind, 
till another Sea struck her offagain. 18x2 Byrox C&A. /far. 
1. vii, Monks might deem their time was come again. 1823 
— Juan vu. xxxv, But Johnson was a clever fellow, who 
Knew when and how ‘to cut and come again’. 

+ b. To return to a normal condition; to re- 
cover from a swoon, ete. Ods. or dad. 

1535 CovERDALE Yudy. xv. 19 Whan he dranke, his sprete 
caine agayne, and he was refreszshed. 1611 Biste 2 Avngs 
v.14 His fleshe came againe. 1818 Edin. ag. Dec. 503 
(Jam.) My dochter was lang awa (in a swoon], but whan she 
cam again, she tauld us, etc. 

ce. To appear after death. d/a/. (Cf. F. revenw.) 

1884 Hottann Ciesh. Gloss.s.v., lremember a gentleman, 
who was drowned whilst skating, was popularly believed 
to ‘come again’, 1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss., Come again, to 
return after death. (Also in other dialect Glossaries.) 

52. Come along. 

To move onward (toward or with the speaker) : 
often used as an cxhortation. 

1694 NarporouGH Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 26, 1 kept 
a Light out all night, that the Pink might see if she came 
along. 1701 Farquyar Sir H. Wildair wu. i, Hang your 
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family dinners ! come along with me. 1734 Pore “ss. Max 
iv. 373 Come then, my Itnend! my Genus come along. 
1837 Dickuns Pickw. ti, ‘Come along, then’, said he of the 
green coat. 1850 Fennyson /a J/emt. xxxvii, | inurmur’d, 
as 1 came along, Of conifort clasp'd in truth revesl’d. 

53. Come away. 

a, ‘To come on one’s way: see AWAY I. 
b. ‘To come froin the place : see AWAY 2. 

g18 (see Away 2). 1830 ‘Vexnyson Oriana, [low could 
I rise and coine away, Orisa? 1864 — North. Farmer v, 
I thowt a said what a owt to ’a said an’ I cooin’d awiiiy. 

ce. ‘Yo detach itself, separate: sce AWAY 3. 

Mod, On grasping it, the handle came away in his hand. 

A part of the bone inust come away firs1. 
+d. To get on or along with; ef. Away 16. 

1605 Campen Aer. (1637) 39 There are. .many of the French 

(words) which the Italians can hardly coine away withall. 
e. To spring out of the ground ; to grow apace. 

1669 Woripce Syst. Agric. vi. § 5 (1681) 98 For the first 
half dozen years they make no considerable advance, but 
afterwards they come away miraculously. 1765 Iax. 
Happincton Jorest-trees 12 This .. to be done with all the 
young plants till they come away so heartily, that, etc. 
(Now chiefly dad.) 

f. To coine forth, isstie, turn out. 
1823 J. Bapcock Dom, Amusem. 139 No two makings 
coming away alike, but depending entirely upon accident. 
4. Come back. (See Lack adv. 5-7.) 
a. To retum (hither), in space, or time; to re- 
turn to a condition, to the memory, come to inind., 

1592 Suaks. Kom. §& Ful. i. iii. 8 Nurse come backe 
againe. 1850 7ai?'s Mag. XVII. 665/1 He rallied, and 
gradually came back to cnnsciousness. 1883 Brack Yolande 
II. xi. 198 Whatever happens, he cannot come back on you 
and say you had deceived him. 1890 7emple Har Mag. 
Jan. 9 The very names are coming back to him. 

b. Sporting slang. ‘To fall back, lose ground. 

1885 Jimes 4 June 10/3 Half way down the hill Royal 
Hampton began to come back to ls horses. 1890 /iedd 
29 Mar, 4622 Wade succecded in maintaining a lead .. but 
from the seventh inile he began to ‘coine back’ to his men. 

55. Come by. 

a. To come near, usually in passing ; to pass. 

1605 Suaks. A/acé, 1v. i. 140, I did heare The gullopping 
of Horse. Who was’t came by? 1709 STEELE Jaéler No, 
109 Pr There was a great Funeral coming by. 184a ‘Tren- 
nyson lValking to Mail, John. And when does ths cone 
by? Yames, Vhe mail? At one o'clock. 

b. To come aside. dad. 

56. Come down. 

a. To descend (hither), to come to what is, or 
is spoken of as, a lower place: see Down adv. 

1340 Hastroce Pr. Consc. 5147 When Criste es common 
doun to deme. 1535 CoverpaLe Mev. xii. 12 The deuell is 
coine downe vnto you. 1568 GraFton C/rron. 11. 70 At 
length commeth downe from the Pope two Legates, 1773 
Gotpso. Stoops to Cong. \. ii, ‘Fhe gentleinan that’s coming 
down to court my sister. 1850 /uzt's AJag, XVII. 256/1 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer comes down to the Ilouse 
of Commons. 1885 Mrs. Lyxx Linton Chr. Airkland ¥, 
vi. 187 The rain came down like a white sheet, 

b. To reach or extend in a downward direction, 

1632 LitHcow 7rav, vi. i. 353 Their women.. whose 
vpper gownes come no further downe than their middle 
thighes. 1825 .Vew Monthly Mag. XV. 21 ‘The latest ac- 
counts of the patient come down to the fifteenth day after 
the operation. 1849 7ast's Mag. XVI. 12/2 The..forest.. 
comes down to the water's edge. 

ce. To descend by birth (ods.\ or tradition; to 
survive from an carlier time to the present. 

a@ 1400-50 Hiars Alex. 3156 (Ashm. MS.) Pat pai ware 
comen doun of kyngis. 1711 ApDpison Sect. No. 101 27 
Nothing of this Nature is come down to us. 1863 H. Cox 
fnstit. i. ti. 599 To come down to later times. 1879 M. J. 
Gurst Lect. Hist. Hug. XX XV. 352 The tales had come 
down from the old heathen times. 

d. To fall, drop. (Chiefly in sporting phrase.) 

1787 ‘G. Gasmpapo’ -tcad. Horsem, (1809) 25 Vhe best bit 
of tlesh that ever was crossed will certainly come down one 
day or another. 1803 /’7¢ Nic No. 3 (1806) 1. 108 Dr. F— 
.-lost his equilibrium, and came down on the ice. 1888 J. 
Payn Alyst, Mirbridge xix, He spurred the animal to leap 
the horse-trongh..and it came down with him. 1890 /vedd 
8 Mar. 363/2 The giraffe he fired at came down. 

e. To descend in rank or condition; to be 


humbled, abased, or degraded. 

138a Wycir Yer. xlviii. 18 Cum doun fro glorie, sit in 
thirst, thou dwelling of the do3ter of Dibon. 1535 Covrr- 
DALE Dent, xxviii. 43 ‘Thou shalt come downe alowe. 1850 
Tait’s Mag. XVI4. 633/2 Some folks who are so high will 
have to come down a peg. 1889 Mrs. Rippert /"cess Sun- 
shine 1. i. 8 Vhey had coine down in the world. 

f. To become redticed in size or amount; to be 


lowered. 

1640 in Rushw. //ist. Cod. 111.(1692) 1. 71 Resolved, That 
the Popish Commanders and Popish Officers shall be con- 
tinued in pay till the Money come down, and no longer. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 315 Its lustre diminished.. 
tillit came down to a star of about the third magnitude. 
1832 Hr. Maxtineau //idl §& badly iii. 39 When prices 
fall and wages inust come down. 1850 /ait’'s Vag. NVIE. 
719/2 The rent must come down. ; 

g. Come down upon : to descend with 
authority, severity, hostility, or sucldenness upon ; 
to make an attack by surprise upon; to make a 
demand or call which is felt to press 97 or ufor one. 

611 Biste /’s. vit 16 His violent dealing shall come 
downe vpon his owne pate. 1861 Du Cuauru Faflor. 
Egquat. Africa Ww. 33 ‘Fhe treacherous eneiny comes down 
upon a sleeping village. 31888 R. A. Kinc Leal Lass | 
vi. 117 It’s too bad to come down always on you, only 
because you're sucha good fellow. 
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h. Come down (with) to bring or put 
down ; ¢sf. to lay down money; to make a dis- 
bursenient ; also fo come down with the needful, 
dust, pelf, etc, collog. (cf. 7.) 

1700 Concreve Way of World 1. v, What pension does 
your lady propose ?..she must come down pretty deep now, 
she’s superannuated. 1760 C. Jonnston Chrysa/ (1822) If. 
248 I'll make them come down, and handsomely too, or 
they shall repent it. 1836 Gen. P. THompson Exerc. (1842) 
IV. 381 The popular phrase of coming down with ‘the 
dust’. 1877 Scribu. Mag. XV. 288/2 But even rich fathers 
aren't willing Always to come down with: the pelf. 

7. Come forth. (zot colloguial.) 

a. To advance out of a place of retirement, come 
out ; often as an encouraging or challenging call. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14349 ‘Lazar’, wit pis, ‘cum forth’ he 
badd. a 1340 Hampore Psa/ter xviii. 5 As spouse cumand 
forth of his chawmbire. 1535 CoverDALE Gew. xxiv. 15 
Rebecca the doughter of Bethuel..came forth. 1784 
Cowrer Tiroc. 525 If.. Your son come forth the prodigy of 
skill ; The pedagogue .. Claims more than half the praise. 
-— Task 1. 445 Forth comes the pocket mirror.—First we 
stroke An eyebrow, next compose a straggling lock. 1808 
Mrs. Hemans Voice of Sprig 21 Come forth, O ye chil- 
dren of gladness, come! 1830 TENNyson Ode fo Ment. iv, 
Come forth. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xxviii. 
286 He came forth from his quiet retreat. 

+b. To come into existence, be born. Ods. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. 3 In this maner they come 
forth and were borne horryble geantsin albyon. 

+ ¢. To become published ; to come out. OAs. 

1595 Barnrietp Cyathia To Rdrs., Poems (Arb.) 44 The 
last Terme. .there came forth a little toy cf mine, intituled, 
The Affcctionate Shepheard. 1607 SHAKS. Timout A, i. 26 
When comes your Booke forth. 1850 Jast's Mag. XVII. 
491/2 ‘Childe Harold’ came forth during the same year. 

58. Come forward. 

a. To approach, come from the background to 
the front. b. To present oneself before the public, 
a tribunal, or the like in any capacity. e¢. To 
make advances. /z¢. and jig. 

1530 Parser. 490/1 Come forwarde, a Goddes name, whye 
dragge you so ever behynde. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 45 
px, I heard the same Voice say, but in a gentle Tone, 
Come forward. 1722 Dr For Plague (1884) 165 The 
Plague was come forward in the West and North Parts of 
the Town. 1823 New Afonthly Mag. 1X. 276/1 Buyers are 
not induced to come forward. 1859 TENNYSON Geraint & 
Euid 285 The armourer .. Came forward with the helmet 
yetin hand. 1879 M. J. Guest Lect. Hist. Eng. xvii. 167 
Her cousin..cameforwardas acandidate. Mod.(Auntorous) 
They are very backward in coming forward. 

59. Come in. (See IN adv. in its various senses.) 

a. To enter hither; es. into a house, room, or 
enclosure ; to enter the field or arena. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 8959 Sco com in at pat ilk yatte. 1382 
Wye 1 Kings xiv. 6 And seith, Cum in, wijf of Jeroboam. 
c1g400 Maunpev. viii. (1839) 84 Whan we comen in wee 
diden of oure Schoon. 1600 SHaks. A. Y, Z.1. ii, 181 He 
is the general] challenger, I come but in as others do, to try 
with him the strength of my youth. 1601 — wel. N. 1. 
iii. 4 By my troth sir Toby, you must come in earlyer a 
nights. 1690 Locke Hui. Und. 1. ii. § 1 The simple ideas 
thus united in the same subject, are as perfectly distinct 
as those that come in by different senses. 1728 W. SmitH 
Univ. College 271 That he had ..twice or thrice knocked 
to come in. 1856 Wayte-Metvitte Kate Cov. (1882) 61/2 
A sleepy ‘Come in’ was the reply to mysummons. 1882 
Daily Tel. 27 May (Cricket), Mr, C. T. Studd .. came in 
third wicket down. 

b. To enter as invaders, settlers, occupants, 


etc. 
¢1420 Chron. Vilod. 12 And pe Denmarkes come bo first 
ynne. 31598 Br. Hatt Sav. iv. ii. 136 And tels how first 
his famous ancestor Did come in long since with the Con- 
querour. 1873 Tristram J/oaé ix. 174 Traces of abori- 
gines, before the basalt-building inhabitants came in. 
+e. (in Serzpt.) To come tit unto: to have carnal 


intercourse with. Ods. 

1535 CovERDALE Gez. xix. 31 Not a man more vpon earth 
that can come in vnto us. 1611 Biste Gen. xxxviii. 16. 

d. To move or advance inwards; to arrive here 
at its destination; to enter the port, goal, etc. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Our second fleet, which kept the narrow 
seas, was come in and joined to our main fleet. 1667 
Drypen Six Martin Mar-all y. i, Here’s another of our 
vessels come in. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 129 P 1 ‘here 
came in this Morning a Mail from Holland. 1719 Dr Fore 
Crusoe (1840) I. xv. 256 The tide. as going out, or coming 
in. 1848 Macauray /fist, Eng. I. 386 The mails went out 
and came in only on the alternate days, 1888 FarjEon 
Miser Farebro. 11. xix. 256 The ‘ dark’ horse .. came in 
fourth. 

+e. Fencing. To make a pass or home-thrust, 


to get within the opponent’s guard. Ods. 

1596 SHaks.1 //ex. /V, 1. iv. 241 These nine. . Began to 
giue me ground: but I followed me close, came in foot and 
hand. 1597 — 2 //enx. JV, 1. il. 302 Hee would about, and 
about, and come you in, and come you in. a 1625 FLETCHER 
Bloody Bro.v. ii, Oh, bravely thrust ! ake heed he come 
not in, sir. Yo him again; you give him too much respite. 

+f. To submit, yield, give in one’s adhesion. 

1sz0 Hen. VILI Leé. in St. Papers Hen. VI1/, 11. ut. 57 
O'Neil, and the other Irish captains [have] come in, and 
..recognised us as their sovereign lord. 1s60 in E. Lodge 
fllust. Brit. Hist.(1791) 1. 332 My Lord of Norfolke was 
ready to com in, 1596 SPENSER State /re/, Wks, (Globe) 
658/1 Touching the arche-rebell himselfe .. if he .. should 
offer to come in and submitt himselfe to her Majestie. 
1687 Burnet Cout. Refl. Varillas 124 Seeing the Queen's 
Forces encrease, and that none came in to him. 1828 
Scott Zaées Grandf. Ser. uu. xxv, Glencoe had not come 
in within the term prescribed. 
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g. To be successful in a candidature; to be 
elected ; to come into power. 

1705 HEARNE Collect. 7 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I, 118 He 
came in Rector. 1820 Examiner No. 619. 124/1 Mr. 
March Phillips .. came in for Leicestershire in 1818, on the 
Whig interest. 1825 Mew Monthly Mag. XIV. 15 A 
character for public speaking, which..must inevitably lead 

. whenever the Whigs should come in, to a seat in the 
British Senate. 1890 Sat. Kez. 17 May 5861 Mr. Glad- 
stone says that the statement that he came in on allotments 
in 1886. .is..untrue. 

h. Of things: To be brought or given in. 

a 1067 Char. Eadweard in Cod. Dipfi. 1V. 195 Ani land 
sy owt of den biscopriche gzedon, ich wille dzt hit cume in 
ongean. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr, Kirkland 1.1. 15 
At Easter, eggs came in by the hundred. 1890 Sad. Rev. 12 
July 35/1 Subscriptions will continue to come in. 

i. ‘To come into hand as revenue or receipts. 
(Cf. INCOME.) 

1588 SHaxs L.L. ZL. v. ii. 2 Sweet hearts we shall be 
rich ere we depart, If fairings come thus plentifully in. 
1596 — 1 Hen. IV,1v. i. 55 We may boldly spend, vpon the 
hope Of what is to come in. @ 1670 Hacket Ads, Williams 
1. (1692) 201 He was profuse in hospitality... To maintain all 
this, he had plenty coming in. 1833 New Monthly Mag. 
XX XVII. 347 Coming in as the incomes of literary men do. 

j. Natural productions (e. ¢. vegetables, oysters), 
etc., are said to come iz, when they begin to be 
in season, and come into hand for use; so to 
come in usefully, opportunely, and the like. In 
the current phrases, to come in handy, come in 
useful, etc., there is a blending of this notion with 
others, ‘ to come in opportunely and prove useful ’. 

1879 M. J. Guest Lect, Hist. Eng. xxxiii. 330 The snow 
and the storms came in so well to help the Welsh. 1884 
H. Coxwett Contemp. Rev, Oct. 536 The system of bal- 
loon signalling..would have come in opportunely. 1888 
M<Cartuy Ladies’ Gallery 11. v. 69 The knowledge came 
in handy now. 1889 Mrs. E. Kennarp Landiug a Prize 
I. xii. 207 They have come in most useful. 1890 Sat. Rev. 
8 Feh. 157,2 Even cats..come in useful. 

k. To enter into a narrative, account, or list ; to 
intervene in the course of anything; to take its 
place, es. with reference to the place or manner. 
Cf. sense 6 b. 


1596 SHaks. Za. Shr.u. i. 365 Gre. If whil’st I liue she 
will be onely mine. Tyra. That only came well in. 1610 
— Temp. 1. i. 77 Widow? A pox o’ that: how came that 
Widdow in? Widdow Dido! 1820 Examiner No. 648. 
587/1 But justice comes in here, as it comes in at every 
corner of this rotten question. 1886 Lady Branksmere 11. 
xxix, 158 Where does the joke come in? 

1. To come into use, vogue, or fashion. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir H7%s. (1880) 117 Pei han grete lordischipis 
amorteised to hem. .pis amorteisynge comep in bi ypocrisie 
of preiynge be moup. 1652 Nerepuam tr. Selden’s Mare 
Cé. 24 For thence came in private Dominion or Possession. 
a 1684 Eart Roscom. Poems (J.‘, Then came rich cloaths 
and graceful action in. 1855 Macautay Hist. Exug. IV. 172 
After the Revolution, Jacobite plots came in. 1890 Blackw. 
Mag. CXLVII. 510/2 Now tbat. .croquet has come in. 

m. Of a time or season: To enter or begin. 

1526 TinDaLe Rov. xi. 25 Vntyll the fulnes of the gentyls 
become in. 1897 SHaxs. 2 [/en. 1V, v. ili. 52 Now comes 
in the sweete of the night. 1719 De Foe Crzsoe (1840) I. 
xvi. 275 The settled season began to come in. 1890 Blackw. 
Mag. CXLVII. 133/1 The year comes in royally. 

+n. Zo come t72 with: to overtake; to meet; 
to fallin with. Ods. 

1557 R. Woopmax in Foxe A. § A/. (1596) 1801/2 Ere euer 
I could arise and get away, he was come in with me. 1724 
De Foe Afent. Cavalier (1840) 191 In this pickle .. I came 
in with him. 

0. Zo come in for: to be included among those 
who receive @ shave of anything ; to receive inci- 
dentally. 

1665 Br. Patrick Pilgrim xxi. 218 We come in for a share 
of all their gettings. 1697 Cottier A Thought Ess. (1702) 
II. 84 If Thinking is essential to Matter, Stocks and Stones 
will come in for their share of Privilege. 1848 Macautay 
Hist, Eng. 1.366 Bystanders whom His Majesty recognised 
often came in for a courteous word. 1885 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Chr. Kirkliaud V1. ix. 298 She came in for her 
share of a fine property. 

Pp. Zo come i upon, on: to enter one’s mind 
as a powerfu! impression, to be borne in upon. 

1886 MeCartuy & Mrs. C. Praep Right Hou'ble 11. xxiii. 
180 It came more and more in upon her that she had known 
from the very first. 1889 StEveNson A/aster of B. vi. 186 
Has it never come in upon your mind what you are doing? 

. Come near. To approach in place, order, 
qualities, etc.: see NEAR. So come nigh. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 14123 (Cott.) Ne mans wijt par mai cum 
nere. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacre iu. ti. § 3 To which those 
expressions of Plato in his Timzus come very near. 1726 
Swirt Gudliver (1869) 190/1 The horse started a little when 
he came near. 1878 Scribu. Mag. XV. 24/2 We came very 
near having a smash-up. 188 STEVENSON JZaster of B. xi. 
298 The Indian. .came near to pay the penalty of his life. 

61. Come off. 

+a. Formerly in imperative as a call of en- 
couragement to action: come! come along ! come 


on! Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T. 304 Yis quod this Somonour.. 
Com of, and lat me ryden hastily. Vif me xii. pens. 1413 
Lypc. Pilger. Sowle wv. xx. (1483) 66 Come of, come of, and 
slee me here as blyue. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. iv, 
Come of thenne, sayd they alle, and do hit [open a door]. 
1481 Caxton Reyuard B. vij, Why tarye ye thus longe, 
come of, 15826 SkeELToN Maguy/f. 103 Come of, therefore, 
let se; Shall I begynne or ye. 1530 PaisGr. 418 Come 


| 
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of, my scolers. .I shall shewe you many thinges, or fa, mes 
escoliers. 1857 Sarun: Primer, Complin E iij, Come of ther- 
fore our patronesse, Cast upon us those pitifull eyes of thyne. 

To come away from a place in which one 
has been, e.g. a ship. a coast, etc. 

a 1480 Siege of Rouen in Collect. Lond, Cit. (Camden 1877) 
41 But massyngers thedyr he sende, Bade them to come of 
and make anend. 1699 Dampier Yoy. II. 1. viii. 154 The 
next day Capt. Minchin came off. 1743 J. Burkerry & 
Cummins Voy. S. Seas 108 Made a Signal for the Boats 
tocome off. 1825 Coppett Kur, Rides (1885) 11. 1 We came 
off from Burghclere yesterday afternoon, crossing Lord Car- 
narvon's park, 

+e. To desist, cease from. Obs. 

1711 H. Ferton Classicks (J.), To come off from these 
grave disquisitions, I would clear the point by one instance 
more. a1714 Burnet Own Time 11. 31 To forgive every 
one that should come off from his opposition. 

+d. ‘To deviate; to depart from a rule or 
direction’ (J.). Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 221 The Figure of a Bell partaketh 
of the Pyramis, but fet comming off, and dilating more 
suddenly. 

e. To become detached ; to detach oneself. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVII. 486 Eve handled it, 
and no doubt the apple came off in her fingers. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xxxiii, Mr. Weller. .attacked the Reverend 
Mr. Stiggins with manual dexterity. ‘Come off!’ said 
Sam. 1850 7ait’s Mag. XVII. 26/1 The tail. .came off in 
his hand. 1890 Univ. Rev. 15 Mar. 302 The wheel of the 
car came off in the middle of the road. 

f. To leave the field of combat; to retire or 
extricate oneself from any engagement; usually 
with reference to the manner, as fo come off with 
Jing colours, second best, badly, safely, victorious, 
a loser, etc. 

1s96 SuHaks. Merch, V. 1, i. 128 But my cheefe care Is to 
come fairely off from the great debts. 1607 — Cor, 1. vi. 1 
We are come off, Like Romans, neither foolish in our stands, 
Nor Cowardly in retyre. 1630 R. Jonson Avtugd. & Commw. 
26 His few well led men came ever off with victory.. 1684 
Bunyan Pilger. 1. 68 Some Pilgrims in some things come off 
losers. 1748 SmMoLLeTT Rod, Raud. ix, Blessing ourselves 
that we had come off so well. 1829 Scotr Tales Graudf. 
Ser. 1. xxiii, He had come off victorious .. in every action 
in which he had been engaged. 1883 A. Dosson Fielding 
7o In this controversy ..Cibber did not come off worst. 

+2. To get off, escape. Obs. 

1634 Mitton Comus 647, 1 .. Entered the very lime-twigs 
of his spells, And yet came off. 1667 N. Fairrax in Phil. 
Trans. 11. 547 She had a dangerous Feaver, witha Diarrheea, 
but came off. 21716 Soutu (J.), If, upon such a fair and 
full trial, he can come off, he is then clear and innocent. 

+h. To acquit oneself we//, etc. Obs. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexauder 1.14 Cunning but ca- 
pricious Artisans, which come off in nothing so well as in 
making Monsters. 

+i. Of things: To come to an issue or result ; 


to tum out. Obs. 

1591 SHakS. 7wo Gent. 1. 1. 116 Sif. ] thanke you (gentle 
Seruant) ’tis very Clerkly-done. Va/, Now trust me(Madam) 
it came hardly-off. 1607 — Tii102 1.1.29 Pain. "Tis a good 
Peece. Poet. So 'tis, this comes off well, and excellent. 
1823 J. Bapcock Dow. Amusem. 171 This imitation. .which 
comes off nearest to the mineral is as follows. 


j. Of a thing on hand: To come to the issue ; 


to take place, be carried out. 

1825 C. M. Wesrmacotr Zug. Spy 1. 368 The event has 
not come off right. 1841 J.T. Hewett Parish Clerk 111. 
142 A race to come off on the sands, 1865 Mrs. CarLyLe 
Lett. 111, 286 First dinner (called luncheon), which comes 
off at two o'clock. 

+k. To pay, disburse: cf. come down, come out. 

1598 SHaks. Merry W, w. iii. 13 They shall haue my 
horses, but Ile make them pay..they must come off. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny II. 539 Neither would Protogenes part 
with any of his pictures vnto them, vniesse they would 
come off roundly and rise to a better price than before 
time. 1636 Davenant Wits in Dodsley (1780) VIII. 512 
We’ll make her costive Beldamship Come off. 1639 Mas- 
SINGER Unnat. Combat ww. ii, Will you come off, sir? 


1. Sporting euphent. To fall off. Cf 2c. 
1881 Mrs. O’Donocuvue Ladies on Horseback 1, i. 7, 1 
confess I don’t like to see a girl come off. 
62. Come on. 
a. To advance hitherward: often implying hos- 


tile intent. 
¢1400 Sowdone Bab, 2873 Than wole I, pat ye come on In 
haste to that same place. c1430 Lypa. Smyth & Dame in 
Hazl. &, P. P. II]. 209 The smyth..Called on hys dame 
Jone, And bad her com on fast. 1535 CoveRDALE Jer. 
xlviii. 14 The destruction off Moab commeth on a pace. 
1603 Suaks. A/eas. for M. v. i. 400 The swift celeritie of his 
death, Which I did thinke, with slower foot came on. 1603 
Knottes Hist. Turks (J.', The great ordnance once dis- 
charged, the armies came fast on. 1722 De For Col. Fuck 
(1840)238 Their troops. .came onagain tothecharge withsuch 
fury, that, etc. 1889 Standard 9 Dec. 5/7 He will come 
on to Zanzibar on Thursday. 
b. To advance in growth or development ; to 


progress, thrive, grow, get on, improve. d 

1606 Marston Sophonisba u. i, States come on With slow 
advice, quicke execution. 1626 Bacon Sy/va (J.), It should 
seem by the experiments, both of the malt and of the roses, 
that they will come far faster on in water than in earth. 
1689 HickeRINGILL Ceremony'-mnonger 38 Like a young Set- 
ting-dog .. there’s hopes of him, he’s coming on. 1759 
Phil. Trans. Ll. 182 He seemed to come on but slowly 
while the shocks were slight. 1853 C. McIntosu Bé. 
Gardeu 473 Crops of cauliflower, etc., that may be coming 
on too fast. 1890 Field 15 Feb. 232/3 No. 7 [oarsman] has 
hardly come on as fast as expected. /bid. 8 Mar. 355/1 He 
[a dog] has come on tremendously in head. 
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e. To come so as to prevail disagreeably; to’ 


supervene: said of night, winter, bad weather, 
fits or states of illness. 
e1400 Sowdone Bab, 892 The nyghte come on ful sone. 
1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 83 ‘Vhe nyght came on. 1603 
Kno.tes Afist. Turks (J.', Until winter were come on. 
1694 NarBorouau Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711! 326 Night 
coming on, we here pitched ourtent. 1712 W. Rocers lay’. 4 
It came on to blow. 1830 ‘Juan pe Veca’ Fraud. Tour xx. 
(1847) 138 It caine on to rain, 1840 R. Dana Bef Mast 
xiv, We encountered another south-easter.. it came on in 
the night. 1879 Carpenter Ment. Pays... ii. 75 Whenever 
the paroxysm came-on. 1886 M«Cartuy & Mrs. C. Prarp 
Right Hou'ble 1. vi. 99 The night had come on wet. 
a. To come upon the board for discussion or 


settlement ; to come in course to be dealt with. 

1737 Pore /for. Epist, 1. ii. 96 Before the Lords at 
twelve my Cause comes on. 1789 T. JEFFERson MV ri/. 
11859) III. 64 The question of the ey. Domingo deputation 
came on, 1833 Nez Alonthly lage. XX XVIII. 132 ‘The 
next day comes on Sir John Key’s motion. 1890 Sa?. Rev. 
22 Mar. 340/2 The. . Bill had come on for second reading. 

e. To come upon the stage or scene of action. 

1833 New Monthly Alae, XX XVIII. 225 Then came on 
a small man, 1888 McCartny & Prarp Ladies’ Gallery 
If. viii, 168 Ransom began to grow impatient, and to 
wonder if Berenice was never to come on, 1890 eld 10 
May 672/2 At this stage Mr. Woods came on to bowl. 

- Come on ! the imperative is used as a call to 
urge some one to advance towards or to accompany 
(the speaker), or to proceed with anything; es/. 
used as a challenge or call of defiance. 

¢ 1450 Guy Warw. (C.) 1860 Gye beganne on hym to crve 
Harrawde, coine on smertlye. 1503 Hawes Exam, Virt, 
ili, 29 Come on fayre youth and go with me. 1597 Suaks. 
2 Hen. JV, m. ii. 1 Come-on, come-on, come-on: giue 
mee your Hand, Sir; giue mee yuur Iland, Sir. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. 1.1. 144 Now Sir, come on: What was done 
to Elbowes wife, once more? 1738 Pore Epil. Sat. u. 14 
Come on then, Satire !..Spread thy broad wing, and souse 
on all the kind. 1837 Dickens Pécdze. ii, ‘Come on,’ said 
the cab-driver, sparring away like clock-work. *Come on 
—all four on you.’ 1888 E. Gosse Raleigh ix. 201 Struck 
down as he was shouting ‘Come on, my men!’ 

63. Come out. 

a. /it. i.e. out of a place, a house, etc., into the 

open ; to emerge, issue forth. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 43 Du latzarcymmut. ¢1175 
Lamb, Hom, 63 And fered in to helle.. nt ne cumed e 
nefre ma. ¢1380 Sir Fernmb. 2643 Frenschemen..pat bub 
now comen out of be tour. 1535 CoveRDALeE Nand. xx. 11 
And Moses ..sinote y* rocke.. Then came y® water out 
abundantly. 1611 Binte Lake xv. 28 Therefore came his 
_ father out. 1722 De For Col, Yack (1840) 137 Go in there 
a slave, and come out a gentleman. 1820 W. Irvine 
Sketch Bk., Christmas Eve (Rtldg.) 86/2 The squire came 
out to receive us. 

b. esp. ‘ott into the field’, z. e. to fight. 

[a 1498 Warkw. Chron. (Camden Soc.) 14 Kynge Edwarde 


sent a messyngere to them, thal yf thai wulde come oute, | 


that he wulde feght withie them.] 1611 Bisre Fudg. ix. 29 
And he said to Abimelech, Increase thine armie and come 
oul. s805 BLackwoop in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) VII. 
130 xote, At this moment the Enemy are coming out. 1829 
Scort Zales Grandf. Ser. 11. 1xxxiv, Their simple and ig- 
norant followers, who came out [in 1745] in ignorance of 
the laws of the civilized part of the nation. 

e. with the notion of leaving one’s employment ; 
as Jo come out on sirtke. 

1885 Wanch. E.cam. 20 May 4/7 Seventeen. .came out on 
strike yesterday morning. 1889 Daily Tc/. 3 Dec. 5/5 He 
had the promises of 300 to come out ‘in sympathy’ when 
the time came for quitting work. 

d. With complement : To emerge (in a specified 
manner) from a contest, competition, examination. 

1848-60 BartLetr Dict. Amer. s.v., ‘How did you come 
out?’ nteans, how did you fare in your undertaking? 1868 
Hotme Lee &. Godfrey xxxiv. 186 He will come out a 
double-first. 1881 Mrs. C. Praep Policy & /. 1. xili. 289, 
T have set my heart on coming out winner. 1889 STEVEN- 
son Master of B. i. 128 He had been put to his defence, 
he had come lamely out. 

e. To appear, as the sun, moon, or stars; to 
emerge from behind the clouds, etc. 

1832 Tennyson Jay Queen 11. iv, I wish the snow would 
melt and the sun come out on high, 1883 
Moloch 1.1. vii. 132 The stars came out in the blue over- 
head, 1889 /em ple Bur Mag. Nov. 308 The moon will 
come out when the wind goes. 


f. To protrude, project, extend. (Sce 5.) 

1694 Narsoroucn Voy. S. § NV. it. 118 Between the Scales 
on both sides the Knobs come out commonly three or four 
together, 1715 Dusacutiers Frres Jmpr. 23 The other 
[end] at top. .coming out into the Room. 


+ g. To come to an end, expire, ‘run out’. Ods. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 241b, The trewes coin- 
meth oute at October nexte. 

h. To come into public view or notice, as from 
concealment; to become public; to be played, as 
a card. 

¢ s200 Trin. Coll. [fom. 73 Leste hit uttere cume pat hie 
tweien witen. 1377 Lanci. ?. 7. B. xix. 156 Pus cam it 
uut pat cryst oucr-cam, rekeuered and lyued; For pat 
wommen witeth may nou3!e wel be conseille! ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. 194 Els on the shalle I be wrokyn or thi 
ded com Alle outt. 1625 Massixcer Vew Way v. i, All 
will come out, 3781 Ann. Reg., [fist. Europe 193°/2 The 
Proceedings of the coinmittee must all come out in the end. 
(a NeLson 20 Nov., in Nicolas Disf. (1845) 304 Wehave 
all of us some {damages] when the truth comes our. 1886 
Mrs. C. Prarp Miss Jacobsen's Chance 1. iv. 68 All this 
came out incidentally. 1889 ‘B. W. D.’ & ‘Cavenpisx’ 
Whist w. Perception 35 Two rounds of diamonds come out. 
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i. To appear or be found as the result of in- 
vestigation or computation, or as the solution of 
a problem. 

@ 1699 Stivuince., (J.), It is indeed cume ont at last, that 
we are to look on the saints as inferior deities. 1705 Ar- 
putunot Table Coins, Wetghts, & AL (Jo, The weight of 
the denarius, or the seventh of a Roman ounce, comes out 
sixty-two grains and four sevenths. 1781 Anu. Reg., //ist. 
Europe 162"/2 Vf. .it should come out, that the vice admiral’s 
complaints were founded. 1816 Piavrairn Nat. FA, 1. 
21 If tan Long. come our negative, the longitnde is greater 
than a semicircle. 1883 Brack Folende }. xviii. 355, I 
think it will come out all right. 1890 Bedford Directory 1 
The death rate came out at a little under 13°28. 

J. ‘fo come into visible development, display 
itself; as leaves, flowers, eruptive diseases, ctc. As 
said of a photographic effect, there is often a 
mixture of senses i. and k. 

1575 Tursirv. Venerie 242 His heade, when it commeth 
first out, hath a russert pyll vpon it. 1724 Lond. Gaz. No 
6306/2 The Small Pox are come out very violently on the 
Queen. 1836 Dickens S&. Boz 6 Some strange erupticn 
that had come out in the night. 1890 Grafhic 10 May 
539/3 The lilacs are coming out. .1/od. The leaves are just 
coming out. We took photographs, but the details have 
not come out very well. 

k. To become evident ; to show itself prominently. 

1820 Lxaminer No. 614. 43/1 They come out upon the 
eye with a satisfying power. 1849 Va/t's Mag. XVI. 
177/2 The evil came out in a very marked way after 1843. 
1883 A. Rozerts O. 7. Revision ili. 50 Here comes out one 
of the most characteristic blemishes of the Authorised Ver- 
sion. 1890 Vew Rev, Apr. 290 The same arrogance came 
out, sometimes with startling distinctness. 

1, To be offered to the public; to issue from 
the press, be published. Cf. come out wrth, 05. 

1573 Barer Ade. ‘To Rdr., Sir ‘Vhomas Eliots Librarie, 
which was come out a little before. 1602 Return fr. 
Parnass. \. ii. (Arb.) 9 What new paper hobby horses. .are 
come out in your late May morrice daunce, 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No, 232 » 2 All the Writings and Pamphlets which 
have come out since the ‘rial. 1791 Boswete Yohnsou 
(1831) I. 186 A few nuinbers of the Rambler had come out. 
1848 Macau.ay Hist. Eng. 1. 389 The London Gazette came 
out only on Mondays and Thursdays. 1890 Sat, Rez. 15 
Feb. 199/1 The new Russian loan..came out this week. 

m. Yo show onesclf publicly \in some character 
or fashion) ; to declare oneself (in some way) ; to 
make a public declaration of opinion. 

3637 RutuerForp Left. No. 167 (1862) I. 390 Eyes to dis- 
cern the devil now coming out in his whites. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw, xxxvii, When he began to come out in this way. 
1844 Fraser's fag. XXX. 584/2, | have hoards of gold laid 
by..and could come out as a Crassus when I chose. 1850 
Tait's Mag. XV11. 425,2 Why you coine out so strong in 
favour of one cause? 1876 Stusss arly Plantag. iv. 65 
Now he [Becket] comes out as a candidate for martyrdom. 

n. To make a début on the stage or in some 
kindred professional character. 

1820 Examiner No. €37. 414/2 When she came out in Man- 
dane .. she caine upon us by surprise. 1831 F, A. Kempe 
Let. in Rec. of Girth, 11. viii. 229, 1 am to come out in 
Bianca, in Milman’s ‘Fazio’. 1837 Ht. Marvinrau Soc. 
Amer. 11.171 She studies. .as if she were coming out next 

ear in a learned profession, 1888 M’Cartuy & Mrs. C. 
Eenes Ladies’ Gallery U1. i. 23 A young girl .. who was 
coming out at a watinede. 

o. To make a formal entry into ‘ society’ on 
reaching womanhood (a recognized indication of 
this in English society being presentation at court). 

178z Miss Burney Ceci/fa v1. ii. D.), She has seen nothing 
at all of the world, for she has never been presented yet, so 
she is not come out, you know; but she’s to come ont next 
year. 3806-7 J. BeresForp J/iseries Hum. Life (1826) xv. 
xv, A practical hint afforded by the daughter, as she is 
‘coming out’ thal it istime for Mamma to think of going 
in. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tomt’s C. xxii. 224 These jewels 
I’m going to give you when you come out. I wore them to 
my first ball. - : -_ 

p. To make public profession of religion. U.S. 
dial, 

1860 HWidow Bedott Papers 108 (Bartlett), Them special 
efforts is great things—ever since I come out, I’ve felt like 
a new critter. 

64. Come out of. 

a. lit. To issue or emerge from; to be brought 
or exported from (a place’. 

c¢1225 St. A/arher. 2 Ter com ut of asic toward antioche. 
¢ 1340 Cursor M. 23204 (Trin.) He pat doukeb ones ber 
doun Comep neuer out of pat prisoun. @ 1498 Wakrkw. 
Chron. \Camd. Soc.) 2 Theicame oute of the castelle. 1553 in 
Camden Miésc. (1853) 11. Reguest 10 And corn, which com- 
meth so plentuously oute of Pollande. 1611 Biste A/aré v. 2 
When hee was come out of the ship. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 142 ? 4, I am just come out of the Country. 1808 Scotr 
Marin. v. xii, O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

b. To emerge from (a state or conditicn); to 
escape or extricate oneself from, get out of. 

¢1220 Bestiary 56in O. E. Alisc., Hu he{the eagle) cunted 
ut ofelde. 1375 Barsour Bruce i. 41 To withdraw ws, ws 
defendand, Titl we cum owt off thar daunger. c¢ 1420 Sir 
Amadace \Camd.) xxxi, Jette God may me sende of his sele, 
That I may. .cum owte of this wo. 1611 Bipte Rez. vii. 14 
These are they which came out of great tribulation. 1677 
Horxeck Gt. Law Consid, iv. (1704) 103 When men. .come 
out of their apprenticeship. r71o STRELE Tatler No. 212 P7 
IIe is just come out of the emall-Pos. 1849 Jait's Mag. 
XVI. 184 1 They. .came out of all the confiscations conse- 
quent on rebellion, better than they entered them. 1890 -\. 

- Dovte Caft. ‘Polestar', etc. 234 Hle came out of his 
reverie with a start. 

e. To issue or proceed from .a source, cause, 


antecedent, etc.). 
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1605 Bacon .ddv. Learn. 1. vii. § 13 A speech. ,liker to have 
comen out ofthe mouth of Aristotle, or Democritus. 1792 
in Aun, Ree. 1826, fist. & Biog. 162/2 Something will come 
out of all this. 1847 F-uruson Ale Men, Plato Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 288 Ont of Plato come all things that are still 
written and debated among men of thought. 1849 7a/t's 
Mag. XVV. 78/2 Can good come out of such bloody scenes? 
1875 Jrvons .Voney (1878) 117 [1. comes out of the economy 
with which the work is mimnaged, 

d, ‘Yo extend or lead out of (a place) ; to pro- 
ject or grow out of. (Cf. 5. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Crrurg. UWS. A.) 26 pe tober arterie 
bat come} out of be lift-side of pe herte. 16x Bini //ah, 
lit. 4 Hle had hornes comming out of his hand. 1663 Grr- 
wire Conusel 72 The Staires comming cul of the Lodgings 
into Saint James Parke. 

5. Come out with (cf. 7, and 63 m.. 
out; to publish, utter, give vent to. 

1460 Touneley lyst. x94 Be it hole worde or Liokyn, 
com ont with som, 1589 Papfe w. Slatchet (1844) 41 
Pasquil is coming out with the liues of the Saints, 1685 
Gracian's Courtier's Orac, 10 1f he come out with a saying, 
it is to amuse the altention of his Rivals. 1837 Dickr ss 
Pickw, vi, Mr. Winkle came out with jokes which are very 
well known in town. 

66. Come over. 

a. dit. To come, passing over a river, sea, 
mountain, or simply, intervening space ; to cross. 

1605 Suaks. Lear im. vi, 30 She dares nol come over to 
thee. 1611 Bipir Acts xvi. 9 There stood a man of Mace- 
donia, and prayed him, saying, Come ouer into Macedonia, 
and helpe vs. 1760 Voy. W.G. Vaughan Wi 4 The same 
captain I came over with to Calais. 1827 Scorr Zales 
Graudf, Ser. 1. iv, The Percies are descended from a great 
Norman baron, who caine over with William. 1848 Ma. 
cautay //ist. Fug. 1. 343 -\ bookseller named Michael 
Johnson. came over from f.ichficld. 

+ b. ‘To come upon one, alight, descend. Ods. 

1382 Wreur /’rov. xxvi. 2 So curs in veyn spoken in to 
sum man shal comen ouer. 

e. To pass over during distillation. 

1641 Frenen Désti7Z. ii. (1651) 50 Distill them..and there 
will come over a water of no small vertue. 1793 T. Beppors 
Calculus, etc. 239 If the heat applied be too great, carbonic 
acid air will come over instead of oxygene air. 

To change sides, passing to that with which 
the speaker identifies himself. 

1576 Fremine Panoplie Lp. 119 Vet notwithstanding, teune 
of the best and clriefest of Ins horsemen, came over unio mee. 
1655 60 Staniey //ist. Philos. (1701) 117/2 Cleander came 
over to them. 1687 Bursetr Contn. Koff. Varillas 141 
Many of the Earl of Peibroke’s men came over to him. 
19774 Gotpsmitu //ist. Greece 1. 282 ‘This made the rest .. 
cone over 10 Demosthenes's opinion. 1826 Diskatui | iz, 
Grey vu. i, The Prince has come over .. he is going to live 
at Court. 

+e. To prevail, use persnasion successfully, Ods. 
Cf. come over one, 434. 

174z Ricuarpson Pamela 1V. 156 Have you thus come 
over with me, Pamela? 

£. In collog. phrase, 70 come over faint, sick, ill, 
and the like: to have a feeling of faintness, etc., 
come over one. 

67. Come round. 

a. To come by a circuitous route; to come in 
the course of a circuit, or in taking a walk round ; 
to come in an incidental or informal way. 

1826 Coppetr Aur. Rides (1885) 11. 49 My sons came 
round, in the chaise, by Andover andWeyhill. 1837 Dickexs 
Pickw, xxxviii, Every time he [the lamplighter] comes round. 
1888 F, Warven Witch of the Hills 11. xxii. 176 She said 
she might come round this evening. 

b. To come with the revolution of time or events. 

a 1625 FLetcHer Sloody Bro. v. ii, Farewell, my sorrows, 
and my tears take truce, My wishes are come round. 1842 
Tenxyson Lady Clare v, ‘OGod he thank’d !" said Alice 
the nurse, ‘That all comes round so just and fair.’ 1844 
Fraser's Mag. 572/2 A new order of things had come round. 
1888 B, W. Ricnarpson Son of a Star ILI. xiv. 248 The 
festivals come round and the people assemble. 

e. To veer round, as the wind, to a more favour- 
able quarter; to turn favourably in opinion. 

1818 Tonp, Tocome round, \o change; as, the wind came 
round. 3825 New Monthly Vag. XIV. 363, | begin. .10 
come round to my uncle’s opinion, 1852 Dickexs //eaé 
Ho. xx, | had confident expectations that things would 
come round. 

d. ‘To return to a normal state or to a better 
mood after a fit of ill temper; to recover from 
a swoon, illness, etc. 

184r Lp, Mount-lrere in Life Shaftesbury x 11887) 209 
It’s better to give them lime Io come round. 1861r DickeNs 
Gt. E.rcpect. xvi, She came round so far as to be helped 
down stairs. 1865 Trottore elton Est. av. 169 She 
allowed him to go on with his grumbling. He would come 
round by degrees. 

68. Come to. 

a. Analytical form of OF. /J-cnuman to arrive, 
come, to be present; L. advenire. 

975 Kushw. Gosp. Mati, vi. to Cume to pin rice [/.cnadis/, 
to-cymed ric dink 1382 Wyciir Watt, xavi. 6s Whenne 
inany fals witnessis hadden cummen to. 4 

b. Nau. To come to a standstill, rest, or fined 
position ; also, to come ‘close to the w ind’. 

1726 Suttvocke foes. ror World in. 1757 99 In the 
fright he had forgot he had a graplin in 1he beat to come 10 
with, 1769 Farcoser Diet, Warine (1989 Karrizvec, the 
movement of coming-lo, after having fallen off, when a ship 
is lying- by, or trying. 1805 A. Duscas WWariner’s Chron. 
EEL, 225 Vhey resolved, being near shoal water. to come-to, 
and rest themselves for ihe night. r8go R. Dasa Sief Mast 
xxiv, Uhe gale having gone uver, we came-to. 
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c. To come round to reconciliation, accord, or 
a pleasant mood. Odés. exc. dial. 

1jox Swirt Mfrs. Harris’ Petit., What if after all my 
chaplain won’t come to? 19765 Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Afent, 
X. 8 Fora long time behaved oddly, but he has come to 
again. 1749 FIELDING Tom Foues xviun. viti, lthought Sophia 
Was a just coming to. 1890 (Still common dialectally”. 

d. To recover (from a swoon, cte.); to revive, 
come round. 

@1§72 Knox Hist. Ref. 275 (Jam.) Thoch I be not in per- 
fyte helthe, yet I find myself in very gude in the cuming to. 
1832 Marryat NV, Forster xlix, Isabel was the first to comze 
to. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. iv, He had just been all but 
choked, and had that moment come to. 1879 BrowninG 
Tvan Tvauov. 55 Chafe away, keep chafing, for she moans: 
She's coming to! 

69. Come up. 

a. lit. To come from a lower to a higher 
position, or to a place viewed as higher, or asa 
centre, ¢.g. the capital, or a university. 

c888 K. AEtFRep Boeth. xl. § 13 He cymb eastan up. 
1516 in E, Lopce ///ust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 15 If 1 shulde 
com up to London the next terme. 1726 Swirt Gulliver 
(1869) 60/2 They cameuptotown. 1777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. 
iv. ili, 1 thought you would not choose Sir Peter to come 
up without announcing him. 1844 Dickens in Story of his 
Life 156, 1am here —just come up from underground. AZod. 
He is coming up to Balliol College next term. 

b. To come close forward (70). 

1362 Lanct. 7. P7. A. Prol. 70 pe lewede Men. .comen vp 
knelynge. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pard. 7. 582 Com vp ye wyues, 
offreth of your wolle. 1666 Tempe Lett. I. 55 When he 
came up, tho’ with much Civility. 1688 Mirce Fr. Dict, 
To come up, accoster, aborder. 1711 Apvison Sfect. No. 
106 P 7 The Gentleman we were talking of came up to us, 
1714 W. Epmunpson Jrx/. 34 Wm. Moore going by saw 
me standing and coming up to me said, etc, 1862 TRoOLLorE 
Oriey F. xiv. 109 As he spoke he came up to her and took 
herhand. 1886 M:Cartuy & Praep Right Hon'ble 11. xv. 
47 One comes up smiling and ready for the next round, 

ce. Of persons following: To come right for- 
ward from the rear; esp. fo come up wzth, to 


come so as to be abreast of, to overtake ; to reach. 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 35 Just as Christian came up with 
tbe Cross. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. u. i. 34 Though we 
followed ..a good way, yet did not come up with him. 
1714 W. Epmunoson 972/, 67 When we came up with the 
Land of Ireland the wind turn’d North East. 1781 Aun. 
Reg., Hist. Europe 55/2 Tarleton came up with his enemy 
at eight in the morning. 74d. 59/2 The rear of the column 
being come up. 1855 Macautay //ést. Eng. 111. 243 Ma- 
carthy soon came up to support Hamilton. 1863 KincsLry 
lWater-bab, 12 Soon they came up with a poor Irishwoman. 

d. To spring up out of the ground, as a plant. 

1535 CovERDALE ob xiv. 2 He commeth vp and falleth 
awaye like a floure. 1545 AscHAm Soxof/.1.(Arb.)28 The 
corne commeth thinne up. 1860 Geo. Eniot Afi77 on F7.1.v, 
The same flowers come up again every spring. 1884 Mrs. 
Ewine A/ary’s Meadow xi, (1886) 66 The time-honoured 
prescription, ‘ Plant a primrose upside down, and it will 
come up a polyanthus’. 


e. To take rise, originate, come into use, become 


the fashion. 

c¢ 1449 Pecocx Repr. (Rolls) 246 Thus miche is ynou3.. 
forto knowe how ydolatrie came up. 1549 Latinzer’s Seri. 
ii. To Rdr. (Arb.) 51 Belyke they [termes] wer not used and 
commen up in his time. 1§93 SHAKs. 2 Hev, I7/, 1v. ii, 10 
Well, I say, it was neuer merrie world in England, since 
Gentlemen came up. 1704 Swirt 7. 72d Wks. Gees! 62/1 
Before they were a month in town, great shoulder-knots 
came up. 1847 L. Hunt AZen, Women, & Bhs. 1. ix. 161 
This gentleman, who died not long after policemen came up. 

+f. To rise in rank or position. Ods. 

1530 PatsGr. 425, I am come up, as a man is that from 
povertie is come to rychesse.. He his mervaylously come up 
within a yere or two. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Chrovt. xxi. 4 
When Ioram came vp ouer his fathers kyngdome. 1561 
Hosy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer (1577) ¥ vj b, Nof{t} to seeke 
to come vp by any noughty or subtil practise. 

g. To present itself as the subject of attention ; 
to arise, to turn up; to rise in the mind, 

1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 102/2 Now and then a name 
would come up in the conversation which I remembered. 
1886 Mrs. C. Praep Afiss Facobsen'’s Chance 11. x. 138 
Chepstowe’s talk .. would keep coming up in her mind and 
disturbing all her efforts. 1889 Sat, Kev. 23 Nov. 582/1 
That [question] has not come up, and is not likely to come 
up for many years. 

h. To rise in amount or value; to amount 
to; to rise to the level or height of; to attain to 
some standard or requirement, to equal. 

1611 SHaxs. Wnt. T. 1. i. 193 He Whose ignorant cre- 
dulitie, will not Come vp to th’ truth, 1695 WooowarpD 
Nat. Hist. Earth (J.), All these will not come up to near 
the quantity requisite. 1708 Swirt Sucram. Test, We of 
Ireland are not yet come up to other folks refinements. 
1711 Aonison Sfect. No. 62 Pp 8 These Writers..not being 
AR to come up tothe beautiful Simplicity of the old Greeks 
17950[R. Puttock] Life P. Wilkins xx. (1883) 
60,1 No tailor can come uptoit. 1820 Examiner No. 622. 
173/1 His vocal pieces do not come up to Mozart's. 1889 
Mrs. E. Kennarp Landinga Prize V1. vi. 118 Tbe results 
did not quite come up to his anticipations. 

i. aut. ‘To come to a direction; to come as 
near to the wind as a ship will bear. 

1633 T. James Voy. 19 The winde..came vp at South. 
1649 NarsorouGn Acc. Sev. Late Voy... (1711) 169 At rr in 
the Forenoon the Wind came up at SSE. and foggy. 1743 
Burxerey & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 17 ‘Vhe greatest Part of 
the Night she came up no nearer than S. by W. and 5.5. W. 
At Four in the Morning she came up with her Head West. 
1833 Marnvat 2, Simple xv, She hascome up again. 1867 
Smytn Satlor’s Word-bk. s.v., A close-hauled ship comes 
np (to her course) as the wind cbanges in her favour, 


and Romans. 
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j. Naut. trans. To slacken (a rope, cable, etc.). 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Capstain, Come up 
Capstan, that is, slack the Cable which you heave by. 1849 
Weare Dict. Terms 114/2 To ‘come up’ arope or tackle, is 
to slack it off. c 1850 Nia Navig. (Weale) 107 To come 
up, to cast loose the forelocks or lashings of a sett, in order 
to take in closer to the plank. 

k. In the imperative, a call to a horse. dyad. 

1897 N. W. Linc. Gloss., Come-up, said to horses to urge 
them on. 1884 Chesh. Gloss., Come up, an expression used 
to an animal when it is required to move. 1888 Under. 
Currents I. i. 3 He .. implores them [horses] to ‘come up’ 
or ‘goon’, as occasion demands. 

1. Marry come up! see Marry. 

acs Phrase-key, (The prepositional constructions in VIII, 
and adverbial combinations in IX, are not included.) 
Come! éuper. 333 come pres. con7. 343; come Easter, etc. 
353 come eight days, etc. 35b; coming! 36; coming six, 
etc. 30; (time) to come, 32; to coming, 32 8; come (as 
butter or cheese), 15; come a-begging, etc., 3c; come and 
—, 3d; cand go, 26; cacropper, 29 b; ¢ cheap, 24b, c; 
¢ down in the world, 56e ; ¢ down upon, 56 g; ¢ down with, 
56h; ceasy, 24b,c3 cfrom, 11; cin for, 599; ¢ in place, 23; 
¢ in sight or view, 6; ¢ in useful, etc. 59 }; cin one’s way, 
6 b; ¢ in with, 59n}; ¢ into action, contact, etc. 12; ¢ into 
bloom, ear, flower, etc., 12 b; ¢ into court, market, 4b; 
cinto one’s head, mind, 10 b; c into view, 6; cinto the 
world, 4¢}3 cit, 27, 23; cnatural, 24 ¢; c on! 62f3 ¢ out 
with, 65; ¢ thanks, 313; ¢ to all, 45 g3 ¢ to be or to do, 3 b, 
23 b; ¢ to bear,2b; ¢ctoan end, 5b; ¢toahalt,2c; cto 
a point, 5 b; ¢ to one’s knowledge, 10 b; ¢ to little, much, 
nothing, 45 g; ¢ to oneself, one’s senses, 45h; ¢ to one’s 
turn, 22; ¢ to pass, 21; ¢ to place, 23; ¢ to the bar, the 
hammer, 4 b; cto the rescue, 4 a}; ¢ to the worst, 45 g; 
¢ true, 243; cunder notice, etc. 6b; ¢ upon the parish, 
48 f; c one’s ways, 3 g; ¢ within (one’s) reach, within the 
scope of, 6 b. 

For other phrases, as come Amiss, Homr, SHort, SPEED, 
of AGg, to ANcHoR, to BLows, to CLosE QuarTERS, to GRIEF, 
to Hanp, to HEEL, to Lire, to Licut, to Nature, to the 
FronT, to the Point, to Terms, to Time, to an UNDER- 
STANDING, up to the Mark, to the ScraTcu, cote you SEVEN, 
etc., see under these words, 

Come (kzm), 56.1 Forms: 1 cyme, cime, 3 
kime, keome, kume, cume, 4 cum, cumme, 
coome, comme, 4-5 come, com. [OE. cyize:— 
OTeut. type *umz-z, vbl. abstr. f. Azan to 
come; cf. zyze course, byge bend, etc. Of this 
the mod. repr. would have been £772; but in early 
ME. the sb. was assimilated to the vb.] 

+1. Approach, arrival, coming. Ods. 

¢ 888 K. AEtrrep Boeth. xxxix. §13 Morgensteorra bodap 
pbzere sunnan cyme. c¢ 975 Rusiw. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 3 
Hwylc tacun pines cymes. c 1205 Lay. 3962 Pe king wes 
gled for his kime [1275 come]. /éid. 28141 Of pine kume 
[1275 keome] nis na wene. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 26 Of his 
cume careles. a@ 1300 Cursor MM. 5319 Of his com pe king 
was fain. 14id. 17920 (Gitt.) Bodword of his cum to bring. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 375 The cause of his come. ¢ 1470 
Henry /Vallace x. 246 Thair cruel] com maid cowardis for 
to quaik. [Stillincomp.: ¢xcome, outcome, downcome, etc.) 

2. Come and go: passage to and fro, 

1843 BrowninG Slot tz’ Sc. 11, Vhe noiseless come-and-go. 
1887 A. Lane Alyth, Ritual, & Relig. 11. 108 There was a 
constant come and go of attributes. 

attrib, 1887 Jessopr in 19th Cent. Mar. 377 The come-and- 
go people who hire the country houses their owners are com- 
pelled to let. 

Sc. ‘Growth, the act of vegetation; as 
There's a come tn the ground, there is a consider- 
able degree of vegetation ’ ( Jamieson). 

Come (koum, kvm), 54.4 Now chiefly déa/. 
Also 5 f/. comys, 7 coom, g coomb, comb. 
{Known only from 15th c., but app. cognate with 
mod.G. #e7m in same sense, and thus repr. an 
OE. *céz:—OTeut. type *kazmo- in ablaut rela- 
tion to *kiémo-, *kimon-, whence OHG. chim, 
chimo. It has app. been sometimes confused 
with prec. ; cf. ComE v. in sense 14.] 

The radicle of barley or other grain which in 
malting is allowed to develop to a certain point, 
and is then dried up by the process of roasting, 
and afterwards separated from the malt. In earlier 
quots. the acrospire was perhaps included. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comys of malte [1499 commys], 
pululata. 1615 Markuam £ng. Housew, 1. vii. (1668) 171 
You shall rub it [the Malt] exceeding well between your 
hands, to get the Come or sprouting cleanaway. 7éid., The 
falling off of the come or sprout when it is throughly dryed. 
1671 Grew Axat. Plants 1. i. 3 In Corn[the Radicle} isthat 
Part, which Malsters, upon its shooting forth, call the Come. 
1783 Aixswortu Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1. Cozze, small strings 
of malt. 1872 Otiver Elem. Bot... 279The sprouted radicles 
(called coombs or chives) are broken off and separated. 1888 
W. Somerset Word-bk. sv. Combings, In the process of 
malting each corn of barley grows a very distinct root— 
called combings or combs. 

+ Come, 54.3 Obs. [a. OF. come, ad. L. coma hair 
of the head, foliage or top of a tree, etc.] The 
‘head’ of any plant: cf. Coma 2 1c. 

1578 Lyte Dodoeus 1. lix. 225 Y° floures grow in a spiky 
bushe or tuffet .. like to Cuckow Orchis..sauing they lacke 
suche a come or coppe. 

Come (kvm), fa. pple. of CoME v., used adjce- 
tively in comb., as 7e7w come, come out, come down. 

1562 JewrL Afpol. Ch. xg. y.i, A new comen up matter. 
1606 Birnie A7rk- Burial! (1833) 15 Being but of the newest 
come-ouer antiquity. 1623 Liste 4¢/fric on O. & N. 7. Pref., 
A new come doctrine. 1623 Meapr in Ellis Oxig. Lett. 
1. 295 III. 160 The new come-home guests. 1865 Mrs. 
GASKELL in Cornh. Mag. Mar. 324 If I were a come-out 
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young lady, 1886 Padl/ Afall G. 26 May 4/2, I have talked 
with a good many of these come-down ones. 

Come, obs. torm of Comp, Coom, Cooms!. 

t+ Come-again, sd. Ods. [f. vbl. phr. to come 
again: see COME v. 51.] A direction to come 
again; ‘a deferring of attention. (Cf. Prov. iii. 28.) 

1636 Heacey 7hecophrast., Cavilling 5 Those which desire 
hastily to speak with hiin, he giveth them a Come-againe. 

Come-at-able (kamjetab’l, @. collog. Also 
comeatable, come-atable. [f. the phrase come 
at (see COME v. 38) +-ABLE.] That may be come 
at or reached ; accessible, attainable, obtainable. 

1687 T. Brown Lb. Conse. in Dk, Buckhiut's Wks. (1705) 
II. 118 The Poultry was not so comeatable as their Neigh- 
bours desir’d. 1696 Tryon AZisc. Pref. 1 Remedies. .cheap 
and easily Come.at-able. 1721 Cipper Lady's Last Stake 1, 
Pleasures which were a little more comeatable. 1769 Lloyd's 
Evening Post 11-13 Sept. 254/2 Butchers meat was scarcely 
comeatable. 1809 .Vaval Chron. XXII. 43 The come-at- 
able facts of Captain Smith’s case. 1835 H. D. INcuis 
Channel Isl. 245 Any of those come-atable documents. 1839 
Lp. MeapowBank in Swinton Rep. Trial W. Huwphrys 
318 The Scotcb estates were easily come-at-able. 

Hence Come-a‘t-abi‘lity, Come-a‘t-ableness. 

1759 STERNE Ty. Shandy (1760: II. vii. 53 The .. com-at- 
ability, and convenience of all the parts. 1870 Daily News 
27 Sept., Her inferiority in the numbers, and still more in 
the ‘come-at-ableness’ of her forces. : 

Come-ba'ck, sé. dial. The Guinea-fowl. 

1825 Hone “very-day Bk. 1. 536 The pintados called 
come-backs squall. 1869 R. B. Peacock Lonsdale Gloss. 
(Philol. Soc.) Comze-dack, a name given to the guinea fowl, 
from its common cry, which sounds like the words ‘Come 
back’. 1888 Etwortay H’, Somerset Wa.-bk. 

Co‘me-by-chance. co//og. A person or thing 
that comes by chance; an illegitimate child. 

31760 Life § Adv. of Cat 35 He put me out to nurse., 
since I was a comeby-chance. 1876 Wuyte-MEeLvitte 
Katerfelto xix. 213 Could it be that she already loved this 
come-by-chance. 1888 Ertwortuy WW’, Somerset Word-bh. 
153 Come-by-chance, a bastard. A stray pigeon who has 
taken up his abode with your flock is a come-by-chance. 
Any article found and appropriated is so called. 

Comed, obs. & dial. pa. pple. of Comer v, 

Said of barley : see ComE v. 14, sd.* 

Co-meddle, var. COMMEDDLE v. to mix together. 

Comedian (kémi-diain). [ad. F. comdéddien, f. 
L. type *comadian-us, f. comadia, a. Gr. kapwdia 
CoMEDY. | 

1. One who plays in comedies, a comic actor. 
Sometimes ‘a player in general, a stage-player’ (J.). 

1601 Suaxs. 7zel, N. 1. v. 194 Are you a Comedian ? 
1603 Ho.itanp Plutarch's Mor. 652 A stage for plaiers 
and commedians. 1697 Potter Astig. Greece 1, iv. (1715) 
19 Hearing the insipid jests of a Comoedian. 1716 Lapy 
M.W. Montague Ze?é. xviii, The king's company of French 
comedians play here every night. 1842 J. P. Cottier in 
Armin Nest Ninz. Introd., Richard ‘Tarlton.. was most 
famous as, what we now call, a low comedian. 

b. fig. One who acts a feigned part in real life. 

1673 S.C. Art of Couplais. i. 6 These men, says he, are 
professed Comcedians, do you laugh, they strive who should 
laugh loudest; If they observe that you have any disposi- 
tion to weep, they dissolve into a torrent of Tears, /é7d. vi, 
57 They will scarce ever give ear to him after, regarding 
him onely as a Comeedian, who says what he thinks not. 

2. A writer of comedies, a comic poet. 

1581 Sipnev A fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 45 The signifying badge 
giuen them [characters] by the Comedian. 1622 PeEAcHAM 
Compl. Gent. x, Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a 
comedian, but Terence as a pure andelegantspeaker. 169% 
Woop Ath. O-xrou. I, 128 He was in his younger days a 
noted Poet and Comedian. 1845 Maurice Mor. Philos. in 
Encyel, Metrop. (1847) 11. 582/1 ‘Lhe comedian .. did never- 
theless. .take such liberties with the gods of his country, etc, 

3. attrzb. and Comb. 

1609 Ev, Woman in Hum. u. i. in Bullen O. Pl. IV, A 
comedian tongue is the only perswasive ornament to win a 
Lady. 1632 Lirucow 7raz, 11. (1682) 108 Sweet Comedian 
scenes of love Upona golden Stage. 1663 Perys Diary 
1 July, His Lordship had made a long and a conmiedian-like 
speech. 1756 To.pervy Hist, 7wo Orphaus III. 141 The 
coinedian-like psalm-singer. 

+Come'diant. Ods. Also -ent. [?ad. It. 
comediante, ppl. sb. from comedtare ‘to play Come- 
dies’ (Florio), f. comedia Comepy.] = CoMEDIAN. 

1568 Nort tr. Gueuara’s Diall of Princes 1, x\v. 79b, 
Iugglers, comediantes, and minstrels. 1598 Szdézey’s Afol, 
Poctric Wks. 504 The signifying badee sien them by the 
Comeedient [ed. 1595 comedian]. 1671 H. Stusse Reply 19 
‘Lhe Comediants had not patience to read it. 

+Comediate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. comadia 
+-ATE, after It. comediare ‘to play Comedies’ 
(Florio).] ¢rans. To act as in a comedy; to 
‘play’. 

1624 Darcie Birth of /evesivs xvii. 71 When the Masse 
Priest hath plaid the part of the hang’d theefe..hee after- 
wards comeediates the Centurion. 

Comedic (kém7-dik), a. rare. [ad. L. comadic- 
2s, a. Gr. kwpwditds pertaining to comedy.] Be- 
longing to, or of the nature of, comedy ; comic. 

18.. O. Rev. (Ogilvie), Our best comedic dramas. 

+ Come‘dical, 2. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + ~AL.] 
Of the nature of comedy, : 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel un, tii. 61 Their comedicall danc- 
ing masses, skipping and hopping about the altar like apes. 

|| Comédienne (komedzen). [Fr., fem. of comé- 
dien COMEDIAN.] A comedy actress. 

(In common theatrical use.) 
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COMEDIETTA. 


Comedietta (kéinfdijc'ta). [a. It. comedietta 
‘a pretty short comedy’ (Florio), dim. of comedia.] 
A species of drama of a slighter character than 
comedy ; a short or slight comedy. 

1836 Gent?, Mag. Apr. 423/1 [At Covent Garden} Marie, a 
Tale of the Pont Neuf (a ‘comedietta’, vide bills!.. was 
brought to light. 1865 Reader 8 Apr. 408 A comedietta is 
anewly-coined term for a new species of drama. A name 
was required for that dwarf species of comedy that is not so 
broad as farce, nor so light as vaudeville, nor so tragic as 
mellodrame .. It ought, being a species, to be complete in 
itself, and not merely two or three scenes belonging to a 
larger comedy. 1 Manch, Exam. 6 Jan. 3/1 An un- 
published comedietta ‘ First come, first served a 

+ Comedio'grapher. ds. rare. [f. Gr. xw- 
pwdioypaip-os comic writcr (f. xwywdia comedy + 
-ypapos writing) + -ER.] A writer of comedies. 

1577 Hotinsuep Chron. 1. 174 Much like vnto him, whom 
the Mometioe Monee niarketh for a foole. 1656 in Brount. 

Comedist (kpm/dist). rare. [f. Comepy + 
-1st.] A writer of comedies. 

1819 W. Tayior in Alouthly Afag. XLVIII. 305 Lessing, 
the fabulist and comedist. 1870 A thenwnom 31 Dec. 897 [He] 
has placed himself in the first rank of English comedists. 

Comeditie, bad form of Commopity, 

|| Comedo (kym/do). Also, after Fr., come- 
don; pl. -d-nes, -os, -ons. [L. comedo, -onem 
glutton, f. comedtre to eat up, devour; a name 
formerly given to worms which devour the body.) 

‘A small worm-like yellowish black-tipped 
pasty mass which can in some persons be made, 
by pressure, to exude from hair follicles. They 
are found on the cheeks, forehead, and nose.’ 


Also, the skin disorder in which these are found. 

1866 tr. //cbra's Dis. Skin (New Syd. Soc.) I. 123. 
1874 Ruppock 7e2t-dk. Homaop. Med. 698 ‘Vhis collec- 
tion when squeezed out of the skin, is emitted in a cylindri- 
cal form, having the appearance of a small grub or maggot 
(comedones), hence it is sometimes called ‘ maggot-pimiple’ 
or ‘whelk’, 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 116 Comedo 1s a dis- 
order of the sebaceous glands..They are spoken of in the 
plural as comedones or comedos. 1877 T. Fox Atlas Skin 
Dis, 98 But Acne Simplex is nothing more nor less than 
inflamed comedo. 1885 Dis. Skin & Blood g ‘Vhe exposed 
ends become black from dust and smoke .. and the whole is 
called a ‘ black-head’ or comedone. 

Come-dow'n, sd. [f. vbl. phrase come down : 
see ComME v. 56.] 

1. A descent, a downfall; a notable reverse. 

1840 R. Dana Bef. Afast xxviii, This was a great come- 


. down, from the highest seat in the synagogue to a seat in 


the galley. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Sept. 298/2 The Ott affair is a 
pitiful come-down. 

+2. Castle (of) come-down. [Here the sb. and pa. 
pple. interchange; the latter may be the original.] 

fig. An edifice that has come to ruin; an unsub- 
stantial structure easily overthrown. Oés. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 1902/1 Her high buildinges 
ofsuch ioyes and felicities, came all to a Castle Comedowne. 
1583 H. D. Godlie Treatise Faith & Wks. 87 Sufficient to 
haue ouerthrowne your whole castle of comedowne of iustify- 
ing by the works of the law and grace. a@ 1635 Sipses 
Comm. 2 Cor. i, 12 (1862) 251 Many mistake, and_build 
castles in the air, comb-downes as we say. 1660S, FisHer 
Rusticks Alarm Wks. 431 The reasonable Reader may read 
afore-hand what a Come-down Castle the rest of thy Baby- 
lonish Building is like to be. 1682 H. More Anmwot. 
Glauvill’s Lux O. 223 The fairest and firmest structures of 
Philosophical Theorems. .will become a Castle of Come- 
Down, and fall quite to the ground. 

Comedy ! ‘kp'm/di). Forms: 4comedye, 4-6 
commedy, 6-7 com(m)odie, -y.e, 7 comeedy, 
-ie, 5-7 comedie, 5— comedy. (a. F. comédie 
(14th c, in Littré), ad. L. cémadsa, a. Gr. kwpmdia, 
n. of practice f. kwpwdds comedian; a compound, 
either of x@pos revel, merry-making, or of its 
probable source, xwpy village + dodds singer, 
minstrel, f. det5-erv to sing (cf. ODE). The xwpqdds 
was thus originally either the ‘bard of the revels’ 
or the ‘ village-bard’: see Liddell and Scott.) 

1. A stage-play of a light and amusing character, 
with a happy conclusion to its plot. Such are the 
comedies of the ancient Greek and Latin writers, 
and of the modern stage. But in the Middle 
Ages the term was applied to other than dramatic 
compositions, the ‘happy ending’ being the es- 
sential part ofthe notion. In the English use of the 

term the following stages may be distinguished: 

+a. Its medizval use for a narrative poem 
with an agreeable ending. {Probably taken from 
Italian; cf. the Divine Comedy, the great tri- 
partite poem of Dante, called by its author Za 

Conimedia, because ‘in the conclusion, it is pros- 
perous, pleasant, and desirable’, and in its style 
‘lax and unpretending’, being ‘written in the 
vulgar tongne, in whtch women and children 
speak ’.] 

5374 CuHaucer Troylns v. 1800 Go, little booke, go, my 
little tragedie, Ther God my maker, yet er that I dye, So 
sende me myght to maken som comedye! ¢ 1430 Lyne. 
Sochas Prol. v. i, My maister Chaucer with fresh comedies 
:.that whilom made ful piteous tragedies, 1430 — Chron. 
Troy u. xi, A comedy hath in his gynnynge, A pryme 
face a maner complaynynge, And afterwarde endeth in 
gladnesse. 1774 Wartox Evy. Poetry (1840) II. vi. 17 The 
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nature and subject of Dante’s ‘comedy, as it is styled, is 
well known. 18a5 Macautay Afi/ton, The Divine Comedy 
is a personal narrative. 1837-9 Hattam //ist, Ltt. tv. V. 
30 ‘This difference.. between the Divine Comedy and the 
Paradise Lost. 

+b. Applied to mystery-plays or interludes 
with a prosperous ending. 

1§30 Patscr. 207/1 Commedy of a christinas playe, cov- 
wedte. 1538 Bare (¢2t/e), A brefe Comedy or enterlude con- 
cernynge the temptacyon of our lorde and sauer Jesus 
Christ by Sathan in the desart. 1568 (/r¢/e), A newe mery 
and wittie Comedie or Enterlude. .treating vpon the Historie 
of Iacob and Esau. 1588 Suaks. 4. £. £. Vv. il. 462 Heere 
was a consent, Knowing aforehand of our merriment, To 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. 1616 BuLtoKar, Comedte, 
a play, or interlude the beginning of which is ever full of 
troubles and the end joyfull. 

ce. Applied to the ancient comedies, as they 
became known after the Renascence. 

153: Evyot Gov, 1. xiii, Therence and other that were 
writers of comedies. 31551 Rosinson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 64 Whyles a commodye of Plautus is playinge. 1588 
M. Kyerin Aad sia, the first Comacdie of Terence in English. 
1651 T. Ranpotrn, A pleasant Comedie entituled Hey for 
Honesty.. translated out of Aristophanes his Plutus. 1839 
Tuirtwate /7/st. Greece III. xviii. 81 A direct address to 
them [the spectators) became a prominent and almost an 
essential member of every coinedy. 

d. The modern use, arising out of b and c. 

‘ Roister Dotster is regarded as the transition-play from 
the Mysteries and Enterludes of the Middle Ages to the 
Comedies of Modern Times’ (Arber A. D. Introd. 6). 
‘Ralph Roister Doister’’ is the first regular comedy in 
our language ’ (Hazlitt O. £. P. II. 54). 

@ 1§53 Uva Royster D. Prol. 22 Our Comedie or Enter- 
lude which we intende to play Is named Royster Doyster 
in deede. 1623 (¢/¢/e), Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, 
Histories, & Tragedies. 1632 Brome (¢7t/e', ‘The Northern 
Lasse a Comoedie. 1775 SHERIDAN Arvads Pref., The play 
..Was at that time at least double the length of any acting 
comedy. 1821 Byron Fuav 111. ix, All comedies are ended 
by a marriage. 1872 Geo. Etiot Jfid/diem. 1, They looked 
like a couple dropped out of a roinantic comedy. 

2. That branch of the drama which adopts a 
humorous or familiar style, and depicts laughable 
characters and incidents. (Sometimes fersonified.) 

Old, Middle, and New Coiedy ; the three stages of Attic 
comedy ; the first two were largely farcical or burlesque in 
character, and indulged freely in political and social carica- 
ture; the last corresponded to modern high comedy. 

1387 Trevisa /7igdeu (Rolls) I. 315 Pere [in Sicily] was 
commedy a song of gestes firste 1 founde. 1581 SipNEY 
A pol. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 The Comedy is an imitation of the 
common errors of our life. 1589 PuTTENHAM Lng, Poeste 
1. xiv. (Arb.) 47 This bitter poeme called the old Comedy, 
being disused and taken away, the new Comedy came in 
place, more ciuill and pleasant a greatdeale. 1598 B. Jonson 
£v, Man in Hum, Prol., Persons, such as comedy would 
choose, When she would shew an image of the times, And 
sport with human follies, not with crimes. 1704 ADDISON 
Htaly, Venice, Their Poets have no notion of genteel Comedy. 
1 Jounson in Soswedl 19 Oct., Comedy .. exhibits the 
character of a species, as that of a miser gathered from 
many misers: farce. .exhibitsindividuals. @1859 De Quincey 
Shaks. (Morley’s Univ. Libr.) 169 Beaumont and Fletcher 
when writing in combination .. had a freedom and breadth 
of manner which excels the comedy of Shakespeare. 

+ 3. A humorous or burlesque composition. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Serpents (1653) 718 Homer in his Comedy 
of the fight betwixt Frogs and Mice. 

4. fig. (of action or incidents in real life.) 

1570 B. Gooce Pos, Kined. u. (1880) 20a, Then hath the 
Comedy all hir partes. 1588 SHaxs. Z. Z. LZ. v. ii. 886. 
tsgz2 G. Harvey Foure Lett. 9 They .. can relate straunge 
and almost incredible comedies of his monstrous dispo- 
sition. 1709 Pore Let. fo Cromwell 19 Aug., Here is a 
glorious standing comedy of Fools. 1872 Mortey Voltatre 
(1886) 158 Those who look with cynical eye upon. .the great 
human comedy. 1875 Hamerton /yted/. Life. ix. 119 A 
perfect comedy of misunderstandings. 

5. atirib. and Comb., as comedy-player, -wriler. 

1gsz Hutoet, Comedye parte, actus. Comedye player, 
actor wel trix. 1587 Gotpixc De Mornay ix. 116 Sopho- 
cles, Aeschylus, and re very Comediwriters speake after the 
same manner. 1836-48 B. D. Watsu Aristoph. Clonds 1. 
iv, Don’t strain after jests, or attempt to perform The 
Comedy-clown. 1888 Daily News 24 Sept. 6/3 Made.. 
to yield a handsome profit as a comedy house. 

+Comedy?. Oés. [Of obscure origin: Du 
Cange has ‘comedia, frommigerte, Gloss. Lat. 
Gall. 1352; an idem qu. Companaginum vel Fro- 
menicta’. Connexion with L. comedtyre to con- 
suinc has been suggested ; but cf. Comapr.] 

61460 J. Russert Sh, Nurture in Babees Bk. 150 Comedies, 
Cawdelles cast in Cawdrons, ponnes, or poltes. 

Comedytee, bad form of Commonity. 

Comeit, obs. Sc. form of Comet. 

+Comel, cumel. 0és. sare. Found only in 
Layamon, in the dat. plural, ov (zrna, of) come- 
fan, comlen, comela, -le, cumelan, = In (from) 
tents or (?) temporary coverts. 

The later text actually substitutes in one place ‘in teldes* 
=in tents; in Wace the word was generally buschement. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 6630 Per he hundede on comelan [¢ 1275 was 
an hontinge] wid his hird-iferen, i bon wude of Kalatere. 
1bid, 11008 Pat Coel pe king seoc lai an comlen [c 1275 in 
comelan). /éfa’. 20272 Pat heo comen bihalues ber Balault 
laion comele [¢ 1275 in teldes). /4fd. 20905 Childric com 
of comela to Ardure pan kinge. /éid. 30400 Per be king 
Cadwadlan wunede on cumelan [c 1275 comelan). 

(Doubtfull 
=OS. cxmbal, OHG. chumpal, ON. kumi, a word orig. 
meaning ‘signum’, sign, token, mark for recognition, but 1n 
OF, esp.=military sign, ensign, banner. In composition, 


conjectured to be identical with OE. cxmdbvd 


COMELY. 


the notion was transferred to ‘ war’ and its circumstances, 
as in cninbol.haga, * war hedge’, phalanx, cvmdbol-hele war- 
like hate, cutbol-wiza warrior; so that on cumelan ju 
Layamon, might possibly have come to be ‘in warlike 
array, in the ranks of war, in camp, in tents’, But the 
form of the word suggests that the ON. rather than the 
OE, was the immediate source of cued, coynel, and a chief 
sense in ON. was ‘monunient, memorial, cairn, or how’, 
whence ‘cairn’ simply, and in mod. Icel. ‘a low hay-rick': 
and it has been thouglit possible that a sense ‘temporary 
shelter’, or even ‘tent’ night arise in this way.] 

Comeli, -liche, -liv, obs. ff. Comey. 

Comelid: see CumbLep, Obs., benumbed. 

+ Comelihead. O/s. In 4 comlyhede, -heed. 
(f. ComeLy @.+-hede, -HEAD.] = COMELINESS. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 214, I sigh yet never creature Of 
comlyhede and of feture. .Be liche herin comparison. /drcd. 
II. 354 Of.comeliheed and of beaute. 

Comelily (ku miili), adv. ? Obs. [f. Comey a. 
+-L¥4.) In a comely manner; prettily, decently, 
becomingly, suitably. 

€ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Aut. 974 Te kysses hir comlyly. ¢1369 
CHaucer Dethe Blannuche 847 (Fairfax MS.) I sawgh hyr 
daunce so comelely. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's /nst. iv. 66 
That al thinges be done comlily and according to order. 
1666 J. Smitu Old Age (1752) 164 They [the muscles] become 
shorter and narrower tban that a man can be comelily 
wrapped up in them. Savy 

Comeliness (kz-mlinés). [f. Comey a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being comely. 

1. Pleasing appearance; graceftlness or beauty 
of form ; handsomeness. In mod. use generally de- 
noting a homelier style of beauty: cf. ComELY a.) 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 827 So had she Sur- 
mountede hem al of beaute Of maner and of comelynesse. 
1555 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 56 Bodies of natural 
bewtie & comelynesse. 1611 [S1are /sa. liii. 2 Hee hath no 
forme nor comelinesse. 1748 Ricuarnson Clarissa I. ii. 7 
She was always thought comely, and comeliness .. having 
not so much to lose as beauty had, would hold, when that 
would evaporate. 1836 Hor. Sautu 7% Trump. (1876) 
353 Moral beauty .. is as superior to superficial comeliness 
as mind is tomatter. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & /s, I. ili. 180 
Distinguished by the comeliness of his person. 

2. Suitableness, becomingness, seemltness, de- 
cency, propriety. 

1399 Lanct. Rich. Redeles 1. 184 Ffor curtesie, flor comly- 
nesse, ne ffor his kynde herte. c¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 89 
Comlyness or seemelynesse, decencia. 1561 Davus tr. Bul 
linger on A poc. (1573) 308 Agaynst the comlynes of sincere 
religion. 1625 Bacon Ess., /riendship (Arb.) 181 How many 
‘Things are there, which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Comelines, say or doe Himselfe? 1645 Ussuer Body Div. 
(1647) 225 What is fasting? An abstinence for a time from 
all the commodities and pleasures of this life, so far as come- 
linesse and necessity will suffer. 1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. 
mm. iv. (1849) 164 To conduct themselves with incredible 
sobriety and comeliness. : 

Comeling (kzmlin). arch. and dial. Forms: 3 
cume-, kume-, kymeling, komelyng, (? keme- 
ling, -lyng), komlyng, 4-§ cumling, -lyng, 
4 cumbling, cumlyne, 4-5 comlyng‘e, -ling, 
(commelyng, -ling), comelyng(e, 4- comeling. 
(OE. *cumeling, f. cuman to COME+-LING ; cf. 
OIG. chomeling, mod.G. kémmiling, in an-, 
empor-, nachkommiling, etc.) 

One who has come to a place, as distinguished 
from its permanent residents ; an immigrant, new- 
comer, stranger, sojourner ; also (0s.) a novice. 

61250 Gen. & E.c. 834 Nez ile burze hadde ise louereding, 
Sum was king, and suin kumeling. 1274 Aotnxdi [/nndred. 
(1828) Il. 18a, Capit et retinet averia de astraura [=es- 
tray) quae dicunt wayf vel cumeling. 41297 R. Gtotc. 
(1724) 25 Pou hast now forsake My dozter..& to a keme- 
ling take. 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 1385, I am a com- 
melyng towarde pe, And pilgrym, als alle my faders was. 
1375 Se. Leg. Saints, Petrus 649 He wes bot a cumlyne. 
1382 Wyciir Efé, ii. 19 Now 3e ben not herborid men and 
gestis (or comclingis) but 3e ben citeseyns. 1387 Trevisa 
fAligden (Rolls) II. 161 pe langage of Normandie is com. 
lynge of anoper londe. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 89 Comelynge, 
new cum man or woman. 1577-87 Harrison Descr. Srit. 
in Holinshed iv. 6 These new comlings began to molest the 
homelings. 1815 Soutury Leff. (1856) II. yo1-2 To hear.. 
that the new comeliny had proved to be of the more wortby 
gender, 1862 Marsu Ortg. & ist. Eng. Lang. 139 A settled 
animosity between the home-born and the comeling. 

attrié, 1382 Wycur Ws. xix. 10 In the comeling wonyng 
of hem [1388 dwellyng among Egipcians}. _ 1587 Harrison 
| E£xagland u. ix. (1877) 1. 189 The comeling Saxons. 

b. (See quot.) dad. 
1808 Jamieson, Cyentdi, any animal that attaches itself to 

a person or place of its own accord. 2 

Hence + Co-melingness, state of a sojourner. 

1382 Wryetir 2zck, xx. 38, I shal lede out hem fro the 
loond of her cumlyngnes [1388 dwelling]. 

Comelokur, obs. compar. of CoMELY. 

Comely (ko'mli), 2. Forms: 1 cymlic, 3 cume- 
lich, 4 comliche, -lych, com-, kom-, cumli, 

4-6 cumly, 4-7 comly, 5 comeliche, coum., 

commly, 6 cum-, cumelie, com-, comeli, 6-7 

comelie, 4- comely. Compar. 4 comelokur, 3 

comlyar, 6- comelier. Sufer/. 4 comlokest, 

5-5 comliest, 7- comeliest. [OE. cpmilic, f. cyme 
| exquisite, fine:-—WGer. 4fmz-+-lic: see -LIKE, 
| -py!, OE. cyme, c¥milic, appear to have the sense 
‘beautifully constructed’, ‘fine’, ‘handsome’; but 
| the cognate OHG. adv. chimo, mod.G. kaum, 
{ means ‘ with trouble or difficulty, hardly’, Fr. 2 
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peine, the MHG. adj. 2m, Reime=frail, weak, 
and the deriv. OHG. chiimig = weak, dclicate, 
sickly; cf. the ME. Kime weak, silly, and AKIMED. 
‘These various developments of use appear to 
indicate for WGer. &démi- a general sense of 
‘ delicate’, as applied to workmanship or to con- 
stitution; perh. going back to the notion of 
‘elaborate, made with trouble or difficulty’, (See 
however Kluge in Paul u. Braune’s Beztr. X1.557.) 
In English, nearly the whole range of meaning 
during the historical period is covered by the 
modern colloquial use of ‘nice’ z.e. pleasant to 
the sight (‘nice-looking’), pleasant to have to do 
with, pleasing to the moral sense, or zsthetical 
faculty, to the sensations or perceptions generally. 
The sense-development is also largely parallel to 
that of the same word. The original long vowel of 
cynelic (see Sicvers, Beitr. X. 497) was subsequently 
shortened by position, and cym/fc was thus brought 
into association with the cyw- forms of cman to 
CoME, so as to be made at length czml, conly; 
along with this went a gradual modification of the 
sense, introducing the notion of ‘ becoming’. It is 
noticeable, however, that MHG. had komilzch, 
komenlich, and early mod.Du. komlick, komelick 
(Kilian), as actual derivatives of omen: cf. also 
L. conveniens, OF. avenant.] 

1, Fair, pretty, beautiful, ‘nice’. a. Of things. 
(2orig. Delicately fashioned.) Hence, in later 
times affected by b. and sense 3, so as to express 
decent, sober, or quiet beauty, as in quots. 1535, 
1632. arch. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. cxxi. 3 Hierusalem, zeara Su were swa 
swa cymlic ceaster getimbred. ¢1325 £. &. Addit. P. B. 
546 In his comlych courte pat kyng is of blysse. 1399 
Lanci. Rich. Redeles ui. 174 In comliche clothinge as his 
statt axith. 1535 CoverDALe 1 7%. ii.g That they araye 
them selnes in comly apparell. 1568 GraFrron Chrox. II. 364 
Banners, Penons, Standards of silke, so sumptuous and 
comely that it was a marvell to beholde. 1630 R. JouNnson 
Kinga. & Commu. 133 Broader streets, comelier monu- 
ments, and handsomer buildings. 1632 Mitton Pexseroso 
125 Civil-suited Morn .. Not trickt and frounc’t .. But 
Cherchef't in a comly Cloud. 1870 HawtHorne Exg. Note- 
Bks. 11. 199 Surrounded by ancient and comely habitations. 

b. Of persons: Fair, pretty, ‘nice-looking’, 
pleasing: in modern use implying a lower or 
homelier style of personal beauty, which pleases 
but does not excite admiration. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 53 He pe comlokest kyng bat pe 
court haldes. ¢1450 Castle Howard Life St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 533 He was so comely and so fayre. c1485 Digby 
Alyst. (1882) 11. 67 No comlyar creatur of goddes creacyon. 
1655-60 Stantey ‘Vist. Philos. 10 He was a Comely Many 
and had a Majestick Mien. 1718 Hicxes & Netson Kettle- 
well 1, §9. 30 He was a Youth ofa very comely Form. 1718 
Gav Let. 9 Aug., Sarah Drew might be rather called comely 
than beautiful. 1888 Mauarry Tour Holl, & Germ. iv, The 
women comely, but not often handsome. 

+c. Applied in courtesy to those of noble 
station; and hence to God and Christ. (Cf. Far 
sir.) Obs. 

a1300 Cursor A. 23961 (Gétt.) Pe car all of pat cumli 
king [Christ]. @ 1400-50 Alexander 354 3a, quod he, 
comly qwene. /éid. 470 Nay, quod be comly kyng. c 1400 
Ywaine & Gaw, 2874 Cumly Crist, that heried hell. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst., Processus Noe 21 Comly kyng of mankyn. 

+2. Pleasing, agreeable, ‘nice’, to the senses or 
feelings generally. Ods. or arch. 

c1ze0 K. Adis. 6055 Two quenes of Amazoyne, With 
twenty thousand.. Faire maydenes.. That weore wyght in 
bataile, And comly in bed. 1377 Laner. P. PZ. B. xv. 444 
Cloth pat cometh fro pe weuyng is nou3t comly to were, 
Tyl it is fulled. 1583 Stuspes Ava. Adus. 11. 51 Their 
haire would .. ouergrowe their faces, rather like monsters, 
than comlie sober christians. 1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia 
mi. v. 56 The King was the comliest, proper, civill Salvage 
we incountred. 1671 MILTON Sasson 1268. 1883 STEVEN- 
son Silverado Sq. (1886) 45 ‘They said many kind and 
comely things about the people. 

3. Pleasing or agrecable to the moral sense, to 
notions of propriety, or zsthetic taste; becoming, 
decent, proper, seemly, dccorous. arch. or Obs. 

[¢ 1230 ali Meid. 25 Ba of god & of uuel, of cumelich & 
of uncumelich.} ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 88 Comely, or semely 
in syghte, decens. 1561 Br. Parknurst /2junctions, A 
comelie and honest pulpet to be set in a comeli place of the 
Churche. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 62 Robert Bishop of 
Hertford offered himself to beare his crosse, rather than 
he should so do, for that was not comely. 1597 Hooker 
Fecl. Pol. v. \xv. § 9 For the coinelier and better exercise 
of our religion. 1611 Liste 7s. xxxili. 1 Prayse is comely 
for the vpright. 161g Br. Hai. Contempl. O. 7. vir. v, 
How justly doe wee take care of the comely burials of our 
friends. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behaviour vii. 31 It is 
not comely to sup ones broath at Table, it ought to he eaten 
with a spoon. «1677 Barrow Sevw:. Wks. 1716 I. 298 
Nothing 1s more comely and agreeable to humane nature 
than peaceable living. 1725 Pore Odyss. m1. 499 Marching 
home In comely order. 

+b. Befitting the purpose, appropriate, proper. 

1612 Woovai. Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 1 A fine launcet 
is most comely, and much fitter than a larger incision 
knife. 

+ 4. absol. or as sb. Fair one. (Cf. Bricxt B. 2., 
CLEAR C. 1., Farr, etc.) Oés. 
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c1350 W7l/. Palerne 873 Kurteyslyche kneling pat komli 
he grett. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 552 Jason. .pat comly [Medea] 
can clip in his close armes. 


5. Comb., as + comely-looked a., having comely 
looks ; comely-looking adj., + contely-wise adv. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 108/2Comly, or cumlywyse. Decenter. 
1664 Pepys Diary 21 Jan., A comely-looked man he was. 
1841 Borrow Zixca/i I. x. § 1. 167 One [woman] was more 
comely looking than the other. 

+Comely, aav. Ods. Forms: 1 cymlice, 3 
cumeliche, 4 comeliche, comliche, cumli, 
commli, 4-5 comly, § cumly, 6 cumlie, come- 
lie, (combly), 6-8 comely. [OE. cywzlice adv. f. 
cynilic ad}.: see-LY*. Phonetic and sense history, 
as in the adj.]| Handsomely, nicely, suitably; in 
a seemly or becoming manner. 

a1000 Beownlf75 Ne hyrde ic cymlicor ceol gesyrwan. 
a 1225 St. Warher, 19 Pet ha cumeliche faren. a 1300 Cur- 
sor AT, 15209 Quen pis hus was commli diyht. ¢1350 Wi/7. 
Palerne 2220 A cite nobul Enclosed comeliche aboute wip 
fyn castelwerk. ©1435 TVorr. Portugal 1707 Tho sye they 
.. Men of armes ffaste ride, On coursers comly dight. ¢1510 
Barciay Airy. Good Mann. (1570) Aiij, Grauitie Which to 
both our states more comely may agree. 1597 SHAKS. Lover's 
Compe. 65 Comely distant sits he by her side. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Mel. 1. ii. 11. (1651) 237 Decently and comely attired. 
1651 Jer. Tavtor Serw. 1. Ep. Ded., He speaks comely. 

+Comely, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. ComELY a.] 
trans. To make comely; to grace, adorn. 

1573 Tusser //xzsé. (1878) 189 One diligent seruiture, skil- 
full to waight, more comelieth thy table than other some 
eight, That stand for to listen, or gasing about. 

Comelyd, -nesse: see CUMBLED, Ods., be- 
numbed. 

Comen, early form of Common a. and v. 

Comen, early form of Come z#zf and fa. pple. 

+ Comenable, a. Obs. Also 4 comunable, 
-bil. (Cf. CoMUNABLY.) Corrupt form of ConveEn- 
-ABLE, COVENABLE, due, convenient, suitable. 

@1300 Cursor M, 10122 (Cott.) Par pe castel standes stable 
And cherite es comunable [v. x. couenabul]. ¢1350 in Exg. 
Gilds (1870) 349 Weche. .sholde, to be comenable somaunse 
of be forseyde meyre, come. ¢ 1440 Gesta Row. 378 (Add. 
MSS.) A Comenable tyme is not yete comyn. 

+Comenaunt. Obs. Also 4 comenount, 5 
comnand, 5-6 comnant, 6 cumnant. Corrupt 
form of CovENANT sé, and v, 

1382 WvcLir Gex. vi. 18, I shal sett my couenaunt 
[Zamb. MS. ¢1400 comenount] of pees with thee. 1389 
Eng. Gilds 36 Pt alle pese comenauntz a-forsaid sshulde 
ben holden ferme and stable. ¢1435 Torr. Portugal 804, 
Ischall make myn commnant so. @1450 Kut. de la Tour 
(1868) 8x He yode .. and made comenaunt with a surgeon to 
hele two broken legges. 1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. 
Ixii. 8 As I haue kept comnant at the full, So craue I of 
you, to kepe cumnant with me. 

Comenaute, obs. f. ComMonaLTy; Comence, 
Comendie, obs. ff. CommMrencr, CoMMEND; 
Comend, obs. pa. pple. of Common v.; Com- 
ener, obs. f. COMMONER. 

Comenic (komenik), a. Chem, [Factitiously 
formed by transposing the syllables of seconic.] 
In Comentc Acid, a dibasic acid, C, H, Os, crystal- 
lizing in light yellow prisms: a product of the 
decomposition of meconic acid, hence called para- 
and smeta-neeconic acid. 

1873 Fownes' Chem. 739. 1876 Hartey Mat, Med. 766. 

Comenilich, obs. form of CoMMONLY. 

Comens, Coment, etc., obs. ff. CoMMENCE, etc. 

Comente, -tie, -ty, obs. ff. Commonry. 

Come-off, 5d. [f vbl. phr. to come off: see 
Comer v. 61.] 

1. A coming off the field of action; a finish-up, 
a conclusion; an issue. 

1634 SHirLevV Opportunity 1. ii, This was Indifferently 
well carried ! I was jealous Of a more lame come-off. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 235 The Hopes of a safe come 
off at last. 1716 M. Davirs A ¢hex, Brit. 11. 12 In ordertoa 
Politic come-off, he brought the matter to the Council-Table. 

2. A conclusion of an argument, discourse, etc. 

1641 Mitton A nimadv. ii. Wks. (1847) 60/2 A quick come- 
off. 1661 R. L’Estrance Kelaps'd Apostate, For a Come- 
off; All things must be done with singleness of heart. 
a 1734 NortuH Exam. 644 It would make one Grin to ob- 
serve the Author's Come-off from this and the rest of the 
Charters in this ‘Time. 

3. ‘The coming off or performance of anything 
planned. 

1857 CostELto Millionaire Mincing L. 60 (Hoppe) That 
don't look like a come-off. 

4. A ‘getting off’ a duty, etc. ; an evasion, ex- 
cuse for non-performance. 

1849 C. S. Biro Marfolatry 46 They pray to them as a 
come-off. 1858 Hocc Life Shelley 11. 543 It was a come 
off, but it would not do. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit., Dom. 
Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 47 To give money to a sufferer is 
only a come-off. 


+ Comeole, obs. by-form of Camo. 


1688 R. Hotmr Armoury 11. 41/1 Vhe Comeole is a kind 
of Onyx stone of a black colour.. 


Come-outer, 54. U.S. [irreg. f. verbal phrase 

come out (see ComE v. 63) + -ER.] Onc who 
‘comes out’ or separates himsclf on principle 
from an cstablished socicty or organization ; 
originally applied to certain religious dissenters ; 
a radical reformer in religious matters. 
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1855 Hatipurton Human Nature (Bartlett), 1 ama Chris- 
tian man of the sect called come-outers, and have had ex- 
perience. 1860 Marsu Eng, Lang.275 Independent thinkers, 
who pride themselves on their hostility to venerable shams, 
and their disregard of hoary conventionalities. I mean the 
comeouters, 1881 Harfer's Mag. Feb. 386 Radical re- 
formers, ‘ come-outers ’, revolutionists. 

Come-o’-will. Sc. Also come-of-will. Any 
person (or thing) that comes of his own accord, 
or without being invited; a plant that springs up 
spontaneously ; a bastard child. (Jam.) 

1815 Scott Guy MZ. iii, ‘ Little curlie Godfrey—that’s the 
eldest, the come _o’ will, as I may say’. 1823 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 314 (Jam.) ‘The rest are upstarts and come-o'- 
wills’, 1858 CariyLe Fred&, Gt. 11. vir. ix, A tame raven 
come-of-will. 

Comer (kvmo1). [f. Come v, +-Er1.] 

1. One who comes; a visitor, an ‘ arrival’. 

1362 Lanci. P. P/. A. 1. 206 Freres with feir speeches 
fetten him bennes ; For knowynge of Comers kepten [v. 7. 
copeden] him as a Frere. ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxx. 
136 Ma ban xxx™ of folke, withouten commersand gangers. 
1526-34 Tinpate A/ark vi. 3 ‘There were many commers 
and goers. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. viii. 3 Whose gates he 
fownd fast shutt, ne living wight To .. answere commers 
call. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V.u1.i.21. 1659 Leax Waterwks. 
34 For the facility of comers between the two Towns. 1775 
Jounson Sax. no Tyr. 11 To leave his house to a casual 
comer. 1865 Trottore Beltox Est. ix. 101 So Clara pre- 
pared for the arrival, and greeted the comer. 

+b. with adverbs, about, again, by, i7, out, etc. 

1362 Lanot. ?. P/. A. 1. 41 For knihtes of Cuntre and 
Comers aboute. 1388 Wyciir £zek, xxxv.7 Y shal take 
awei fro ita goere and a comere ajen. c¢1400 Afo/. Loll. 
68 Pe disciplis lowse pe comar out. 1576 GascoiGNe S/eele 
Gi, \Arb.) 65 And shewe their scarres to every commer by. 
1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 216 Comers in, and 
goers out of one countrey into another. 1800 BENTHAM 
Wks. X. 356 Comers-in by birth; comers-in by niigration. 

¢c. often qualified by a word prefixed, as firs¢, 
next comer, CHANCE-, NEW-COMER, INCOMER. 

1377 Lanet. P. P?. B. xix. 140 Buryden his body & beden 
pat men sholde Kepen it fro nijt-comeres. 1526 TiNDALE 
Gal, ii, 4 Be cause of incommers. 1548 UDALL, etc. Eras. 
Par., Matt. iv. 33 Farre cummers, out of other straunge 
countreyes. 1649 Be. HAtt Cases Conse. 1. ix. 82 Offering 
themselves to the next commer. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 183 Treat their new comers with breach of 
faith. 1811 CoLeripce in Southey’s Life of Bell (1844) Il. 
645 Disagreeable even to foot-comers, and far more so to 
carriages, 1842 Tennyson Wl] Waterproof i, But let it 
not be such as that You set before cbance-comers. 

a. All comers: everybody or anybody that 
comes or chooses to come. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 380 The king. .who all that tyme 
kept open household for all honest commers. 1614 Br. Hatt 
Contempl. O. T. v1. iv, To stand alone, and challenge all 
comers. 1697 Cottier £ss. Wor, Subj. u. (1709) 118 The 
Temple of Honour stands open to all Comers, 1861 HuGHes 
Tom Brown at Oxf. iv. (1889) 31 To make his rooms 
pleasant to all comers. 1867 Mortry Burke (1888) 28 
Where Johnson did conversational battle with all comers. 

+2. A grower or springer up: said (with qualifi- 
cation) of a plant. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 594 These latter sort [of plants] are all 
swift and hasty Comers. 

Comer(e, obs. f. CUMBER, CUMMER. 

Comerade, obs. f. CoMRADE. 

Comerawnce, obs. f. CUMBRANCE. 

+Comered. Perh. f. Cummer, F. commére ‘ fel- 
low godmother’ +-RED, as in kzvered, kindred. (It 
is too early for conerade.) 

1488 Plunpton Corr. 63 [An abbot writes to the father 
of his god-child] You, with my lades, your mother and your 
wife, my comered .. [Signed] Your poore gossip and true 
lover, etc. 

+ Co-me'rit, v. Ols.—', [f Co- 1+ MERirz.] 
To merit conjointly. 

1658 Br. Reynotps Lord’s Supp. xii. 602 Without any 
assisting or comeriting cause. 

Come-rogue: see COMROGUE. 

Comerous, obs. f. CUMBROUS. 

| Comes. A Latin word [plur. covzt-es, from 
com- together + 7-7, z¢-zm, to go] meaning ‘ com- 
panion, comrade’, which became in late L, a 
designation for an attendant of the prince, and for 
the occupant of a state office (as the Comes Lzttoris 
Saxonict in Britain), and in the Middle Ages, a 
title of rank =OE. cor/, surviving in F.comte, Eng. 
Count. The Latin word is occasionally employed 
(pronounced kdu-mZz) in certain technical uses, as 

a. Heel. Antzg. A book containing the epistles 
and gospels read at mass, esp. the Roman missal 
lectionary attributed to St. Jerome. 

b. Afusic. The repetition of the ‘dux’ or sub- 
ject of a fugue in another part, usually at the 
interval of a fifth above or a fourth below. 

ce. Anat. A companion artery, vein, nerve, etc. 

da. Astron. A small companion star in any 
duplex, triplex, or other ‘ system ’. a 

1683 Cave “cclesias/ici Introd. 56 Have the Comitative 
Honour, or the same Place and Dignity which the Comites 
who had well discharg’d their trust had conferr'd upon 
them. 1838 Penny Cycl. X1.2/2 s.v. Fugue, When the subject 
.. or dzx .. is comprised between the tonic and the domi- 
nant, the answer (or covzes) must be given in the notes con- 
tained between the dominant and the octave. 1844 LincaRD 
Anglo Sax. Ch. (1858) I. xi. 187 The Comes, or book of 
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Gospels and Epistles for all the Sundays and festivals in the 

ear. 1846 McCurtocn Acc. Brit. Hmpire (1854) 1. 263 
That the sheriff was originally the deputy of the comes or 
earl. 1867-77 G. F, Cuampers Astron. Vocab. 914 The 
smaller of two stars forming a ‘ Double Star‘ is often called 
the comes of the principal star. 1875 T. Ilavpen Dis. 
Tfeart 7 Yheir arterial comites with the subclavian arteries. 
1880 Grove Dict, Méus., Dux (leader), an early term for 
the first subject in a fugue—that which leads; the answer 
being the comes or companion. 

+Comessation. O/s. Also 4 commessa- 
cioun, 5 comessacoun, 6 commessacyon, 6-7 
commessation. [a. Ol. comessacton (13th c.), 
ad. L. comessdlion-em, a Bacchanalian revel and 
procession, a carouse, f. comessdri, better comd's- 
sa-rvi, hcld to be ad. Gr. xwpag-ev to hold a 
revel, f. xapos revel. In L. the word was early 
associated with comedére (comésuim, -essutm) to cat 
up, and hence it was oftcn conpled with ebrietas, 
drunkenness. } 

1. Feasting, banqueting, ‘ riotous eating’ (Blount). 

¢ 1380 Wyctir Seri. Sel. Wks, II. 224 Sich ofte etingis of 
men ben clepid commessactouns. ¢ 1400 A fol. Loll, xxvi. 
93 Kalendis of Janiuer, in wilk sum seyingis, & comes- 
sacouns, Be pcits are zeuyn. 1544 Suppl. Hen. VI/T in 
Four Supplic. 53 What commessacyon, dronckenes, etc. 
1582 N. T. (Rhein.) GaZ, v. 21 Fornication .. envies, mur- 
ders, ebrieties, commessations[ W ycLir,unmesurableetyngis; 
Tinpate, glottony; 1611 revellings). 1642 I’. ayvtor Ged’s 
Fudge. 103 In all his day-riots or nights commessations. 

2. Eating together. 

¢1645 Howe it Left, (1650) Il. 24 Ther could be no true 
frendship without commiessation of a bushell of salt. 1686 
tr. Bouhours' St. Lguatius 11. 117 The Agapes, or Commes- 
sations of the Primitive Christians. 

Comestible (kjme'stib’l), 2. and sd. Also 6 
comestable, commestyble. [a. F. comestible or 
ad. late L. comestibilts, f. comest- var. of comés- 
ppl. stem of comedére to eat up, devour, f. com- 
altogether + edére to eat. The adj. appears to have 
become obs. in Eng. before 1688; but it has been 
reintroduced, in sb. use, from French in tgth c.)} 

+ A. adj. Fit to eat, edible, eatable. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 39/4 All the metes of therthe that 

n comestible. 1533-4 Act 25 Hew. VIII. c. 11 § 6 Any 
other fowle or their egges, not comestible. 1609 HoLtanp 
Amm, Marcel, xxxi. ix. 414 All things comestible were 
spent. 1683 Satmon Doron Aled. 1. 314 Take a Comestible 
thing, as Flesh of Fowls, Beasts, Fis es, etc. 

B. sé. Anything to eat, an article of food; /. 
eatables. (Usually somewhat humorous or affected.) 

1837 T. Hook Yack Brag xx, He resolved upon having a 
strong reinforcement of comestibles. 
v1. vi, Other not despicable comestibles. 1865 Miss Brap- 
Don Sir Jasper 111. 1.5 Packing tbe comestibles. 

+ Come‘stion. Ods. [ad. late L. comestion-em 
eating, devouring, f..comcedére: see prec.) Eating ; 
also fig., the devouring action of fire. 

@ 1620 Jer. Dyke Sed. Seri. (1640) 263 There must be a 
manducation, a comestion of the Word. a 1625 Boys IVs. 
(1630) 701 Neither was this eating .. a seeming only to take 
bread, and fish, and honie, but it was a true comestion, 
1650 Butwek -Anthropowet. xii. 121 The mouth whose office 
was comestion or assumption of solid aliment. 1654 ASHMOLE 
Chem, Coll, 107 Let it be delivered to insatiable Comestion, 
that being by degrees..burntinto Ashes, etc. 1656 Buount 
Glossogr., Comestion (coutestio), an eating or devouring. 

Comet. (kp'mét). Forms: 3-7 comete, 6 
comette, Sc. comeit, 7 comett, commet, com- 
meat, 5— comet. [In late OE. cometa, a. L. 
coméla (also cométés), a. Gr. kopnrns wearing long 
hair, (darnp) xopnrns long-haired star, comet ; f. 
kopa-ew to wear the hair long, f. «dun the hair of 
the head, transf. the tail of a comet. Thence, early 
ME. comele, probably afterwards rcinforced by F. 
comeéle, ad. L. cométa.) 

1. A celestial body moving about the sun in a 
greatly elongated elliptical, or a parabolic orbit, and 
consisting (when near the sun) of a bright star-like 
nucleus surrounded with a misty light, and having 
a train of light or ‘tail’, sometimes of enormous 
length, and usually directed away from the sun. 

A comet remains visible from the earth only for a short 
time, i.e. while it is in a part of its orbit near tbe sun. 
They have in all ages been superstitiously regarded as 
heralds of strange or disastrous events. 

1154 O. £. Chron.,\Laud M5.) an. 1066 Sume men cwedon 
pat hit cometa se steorra ware, pone sume men hatad pone 
faxxedon steorran. c¢ 1205 Lay. 17871 Pa iseh3en heo feorre 
znneselcude sterre. .Of him comen leomen i gastliche scinen. 
Pe steorre is ihate a latincomete. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 548 
A sterre with a launce, pat comete iclupedis. c1440 Prop. 
Parv. 89 Comet sterre or blasynge sterre, comcta. 1549 
Compl, Scot. vi. “tha 58 Ane sterne .. callit ane comeit; 
quhen it is sene, ther occurris haistyly eftir it sum grit 
miyscheif. ¢1591 Suaxs. x //en. I°/, 1. 1. 2 Comets import- 
ing change of ‘Times and States, Brandish your crystall 
Tresses in the Skie. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 42/2 A 
Comett is the E-mbassador of some extraordinary matter. 
nl Tuomson To Jem. Sir J. Newton 77 He, first of Men, 
with awful Wing pursu’d The Comet thro’ the long Elliptic 
Curve. 1742 Youne N/. 7%. iv. 706 Hast thou ne'er seen 
the comet's flaming flight? 1868 Lockyer tr. Guillemin's 
Heavens 269 It is now proved that most of the observed 
Comets, if not all, form part of the solar system. 

8. The latin form was frequent in ME.; also 
stella comela, varied with stella comala (see Co- 
MATE). 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De /’. RK. vit. xx. (1495) 331 Cometa 
is a sterre byclypped with brennynge gleymes. 1460 Car- 
GRAVE Chron. 225 A sterre thei clepe comata, directing his 
bemes rite onto Frauns. 1494 FABYAN vil. ccxxvil. 256 The 
Starre called stella cometa, or y* blasynge starre. 

b. fig. 

1579 FENTON Guicciarid, Xx. (1599) 942 He seemed to bring 
certaine predictions and coniets of his death. 1608 Be. [Pace 
Char. Virtues & V1. 62 (‘he Good Magistrate]. .the refuge 
ofinnocensie, the Comet ofthe guiltic. 1816 Byron Churchill's 
Grave, } stood beside the grave of him who blazed The 
comet of a season. 1878 SEELEY Sfeiz 1, 332 The lurid 
comet of Napolcor’s fortune seemed likely to beconie a 
fixed star in the heavens. 

+2. An old game at cards. Obs. 

1689 Suapwett Bury /. 1.1, Conversation .. mixed now 
and then with ombre, trump, comet, or Iucertain. 1693 
Souturrnxe Mard's Last Prayer wi. iii, You have won 
above £600 of her at Comet. 1742 H. Watrore Lett. //. 
Maun 28 Aug., The evenings. Realy Mary, Miss Leneve 
and | play at Coinet. 1864 Atheneum No, 1922, 269,/2 The 
Comet-ganie, otherwise called Manille. 

3. Used as Eng. for Cometes, name of a genus of 
Humming-birds with long tails. 

1862 Woop Nat. //ist. 1. 249 The Sappho Comet, or the 
Bar-tailed Humming Tird .. is a native of Bolivia. 1866 
Aroyit Reign Law v.ied. 4) 245 Two species of the Comets 
in which two different kinds of luminous reds or crimsons 
are nearly all that serve to distinguish the Species. 

4. attrib.and Comé.,as comet-capturing, -strewn 
adjs.; comet-finder, comet-seeker, a telescope 
of comparatively low power and having a large field, 
used in searching for comets ; comet-tail, the tail 
of, or a tail like that of, a comet ; comet-wine, 
wine made in a comet-year, popularly reputed to 
have superior flavour; comet-wise adzv., in the 
manner of a comet ; comet-year, a year in which 
a notable comet has appeared. 

1887 Proctor Other Suns than Ours 121 The *comet- 
capturing ways of the giant planets. 1693 DrvDEN Fuzenal 
Sat. x. (1697) 271 Her *comet-eyes she darts on ev'ry grace. 
1837 Tuackrray Ravenswing vii, | have some “Comet hock. 
1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. § 53. 246 The telescope A, 
a *coinet-seeker of 4 inches aperture and 30 inches focus. 
1876 G. F. Campers Astron. 701 The comet-seeker is 
merely a cheap equatorial provided with an inferior object- 
glass and coarsely-divided circles. 1886 Proctor in 19/h 
Ceut, May 690 Regions of *comet-strewn space. a@1769 
Fatconer Descr. Ninety-Gun Ship (R.), Its huge mast.. 
From which a bloody pendant stretch’d afar Its *comet-tail, 
denouncing ample war. 1860 A// Y. Round No. 54. 87 Ac- 
quainted with "Twenty port, and *comet vintages. 1839-48 
Baitey Festus xiv. 207 A sword of fire curved “comet-wise. 
1871 M.Cotutns Marg. § Merch. I. v. 159 Chateau Lafitte, 
of the *comet year. E 

Cometarium (kpmétéeri#m). (mod. L., f. 
coméla +-ARIUM: after planectartum.) A mechani- 
cal contrivance (invented by Desaguliers) for illus- 
trating motion in an eccentric orbit. 

1756 J. FerGuson Astron. § 405. 1867-77 G. F. CHAMBERS 
Astron. Vocab. Def. 914. 

Cometary (kp métiri), 2. [f Comer or L. 
coméla + -ARY, after planetary, in late L. planéta- 
rius. Cf. F. cométaire.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a comet or comcts. 

1652 GauLr J/agastrom. 79 The prodigious aspects in the 
heavens (planetary, as well as cometary). 1748 HartLey 
Observ. Man x. iv. 400 Revolutions either in a planetary or 
acometary Orbit. 1787 Smeaton in PAté. Trans. UXXVII. 
319 xofe, A similar instrument to be made for cometary .. 
observations. 1853 Herscurt Pop. Lect. Sc. iii. § 42. (1873) 
126 Few persons at all acquainted with cometary history. 

2. Of the nature of a comet ; comet-like. 

1847 De Quincey Wks. (1862) VI}. 53 Their [coaches’] 
periods of revolution were so cometary and uncertain. 1869 
Pritutes Vesuz. iii. 85 Cometary or star-like meteors. 1873 
E. Dowpven in Contemp. Rev. July 176 This cometary ap- 
parition .. where lies its nucleus? and is its orbit ascertain- 
able? What is Victor Hugo? 

Comether ,kome‘da1). dial. or collog. [A dial. 
pronunciation of come hither, used as a coaxing 
invitation to cows, horses, etc.) In ¢o fut one's 
(the) comether on: to exercise persuasion or coax- 
ing on, to persuade over, coax, wheedlc; to gct 
under one’s influence. 

1838 Lover //andy Andy ii. 22 He..looks pistols at any 
one that attempts putting his comether on the widow. 1883 
Reapg in /arfer's Mag. July 205/2 We must buy him, or 
put the comether on him. 1888 Lerksh. Gloss., Comether, 
come hither. To put the ‘comether’ on a person is to re- 
strain him. 1890 42 /rishman (from correspt.), ‘Sure, he 
could put bis comether on any woman !’ 

Cometic (kometik), 2. [f. Gr. countrys. L. co- 
méta comet +-1¢, after planetic, L. planéticus, Gr. 
mAavyrinds.) Of or pertaining to a comet or comets ; 
of the nature of or resembling a comet. 

1668 Phil. Traus. 11}. 807 Au Inclination of the Cometick 
Disk to the Sun. 1 Wuiston Th. Earth wu. (1722) 187 
The whole Cometick System. 1803 Fidin. Rev. 1. 429 The 
cae eccentricity of the cometic orbits. 1879 Newcons 

< Hotpen Astron. 391 The cometic nucleus. 

b. fig. Waving some noted attributc of comcts: 
blazing ; portentous ; erratic. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Meere Polttitian (1860) 27 De- 
vising plots against such as have been his coadjutors to this 
commetique serenity. 1885 Mrs. Lynx Listos C/o. Airh- 
land J. v. 126 His comings and goings were. .always cometic. 

Come-tical, a. ? 0ds. [f.asprec. + -aL.] =prec. 

1665 Phil. Trans. |.105 The discus of the Cometical Body. 
1748 Haxtiey Observ. Afan u. ti. 107 A fresh intermixture 
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of like cometical Particles. Ag. 1856 Zait's Alag. XX. 
jor No cometical eccentricities. A 

Cometo‘grapher. [iod. f. Gr. type **opnro- 
ypacp-os, f. Kopnrns comet + -ypapos writing, writer 
+-ER: ef. I. comélographe, and sec -GuAPHER.] 
Onc who describes comets. 

1686 Goap Celest. Bodics 1. viii, 262 Rochenbach, a Great 
Cometographer, quoted by Heveiius. 1867 77 G. F. Cuaw- 
beRS Astron, WV. vii. 381 Some modern cometographiers, 

Cometo‘graphy. [mod. f.as prec. + -cnarny, 
Cf. mod.L. comelographia, ¥.comélographie] We- 
scription of comets: that part of astronomy whieh 
treats of coincts. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 104 Hevelius, in his Prodromus 
(by lun so called because it is as a Harbinger to his Cometo- 
graphy). 1686 Goan Celest. Bodivs ui. ii. 439. 1876 G. I. 
Cuamuers Astron, 914. 

Cometoid (kgmétoid). [f. Comer + -o1,] 

+a. A name proposed for the asteroids quot. 
1805). Obs. b. A name proposed by Prof. Kirk- 
wood of Indiana for Inminous meteors. 

1805 W. Tavtor in AJouthly Mag. X1X. 535 Would not 
the term cometoids correspond best with the phenomena ? 
187x Kirkwoop in Brit, Assoc. Rep. 1. 49 Vhe motions of 
some luminous meteors (or cometoids, as perhaps they might 
be called). F 

Cometology. [f. Gr. typc **opnrodoyia, f. 
Kopntys (see above) + -Aoyia: see -LOGY.] ‘The 
branch of astronomic scicnce which deals with 


comets. Iu mod. Dicts. 
Come-to-pass, sh. rare. Occurrence, event, 
fulfilment. 


1823 Gat Extail WH, iv. 33 A very sudden come-to-pass. 

Comewne, obs. f. ComMMUNE 2. 

Comfect, obs. f. ConFrct. 

Comferd, obs. pa. t. of Comrort v. 

Comferie, -ry, obs. ff. ComFrey. 

Comfit (kz mfit), sb. Forms: 5 confeit, -fyt, 
-fet, 5-6 -fite, 5 8 -fit, 6 -fitte, comfet(te, -fyte, 
-fytt, 6-7 -fitt'e, -fite, 6-S cumfit, 7 -fitt, com- 
fect, 6- comfit. [MI. confy/, a. OF. confit, con- 
fite:—L. confectum, confecta, sb. uses of confectus, 
-a, -um, pa. pple. of conficére to prepare, make 
ready (f. com- together + facére to makc), whence 
F. confire to preseive, piekle, etc. (Cf. Conrecr.) 
The change of con- to com-, before f, is English.] 

l. A sweetmeat made of some fruit, root, etc., 
preserved with sugar ; now usually a small round 
or oval mass of sugar enclosing a caraway sced, 


almond, ete. ; a sugar-pluin. 

1334-5 Bursar’s Acc. (Merton Cotlege Rec. AfS.), Gingebr’ 
conht dim. lib. vitd. c¢1qs0 Hoc. in W.-H alcker 574/36 
Coufectio, confyt. 1474 Caxtos Chesse ui. v. Gvj, They that 
make confeccions and confites and medecynes. 1547 Boorve. 
Introd. Knowl. 161 They wyll eate magots as fast as we 
wyll eate comfets. 1586 Cocan //aven Health xxvi. (1612) 
43 Coriander cumfits. 1598 SHaks. J/erry W. v. v. 22 Let 
it..haile kissing Comfits. 1694 Westmacott Script. /lebr. 
5 Condited Almonds, vulgarly called Almond Comfits. 1828 
Scott #. A/. Perth viii, Wine is drunk, comfits are eaten, 
and the gift is forgotten when the flavour is past away. 
1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge'’s Sp. Tour \vii. 324 [He] dis- 
tributed. .comfits to the rest of the juvenile party. 

tb. Henec, /7 comfit. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 8 Take red anys in comfyte. /dr/. 

4 Brawn in comfyte. c 1460 J. Ressens. Bk. Nurture 714 
in Badbees Bh. 166 With carawey in confite. 

te. p/. Liquid or syrupy ‘preserves’ ; 
Obs. rare. 

1725 Brapbiey Faw, Dict. s.v. Pears, Do not take the Pan 
off the Fire, till such time as you judge the Fruit [Pears] 
done enough. .then take the Pan off the Fire, and put your 
Comfits into some Earthen Vessel. /did. s.v. Syrup, They 
do not make liquid Compfits of Violets. 

2. Comb., as comfit-cake, -maker. 

1594 Prat Pewell-ho. ut. 55 Such as the Confit-makers vse 
to put tbeir confites in. 1596 SHaxs. 1 //enx. JV, un. i. 253. 
1600 Let. in Harington Nuge Aut. 122 To eat two morsels 
of rich comfit cake. 163: Dekker J/afch me in Lond. 1. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 137 A Comfitmaker with rotten teeth. 

+ Comfit, 7. Ovs. Alsocon-. forig. perh. a. 
OF. confiter, f. confit; afterwards referred directly 
to ComFiT sb.) ¢rans. 

+1. To prepare, make into a‘ preparation ’. Odo. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 243/4 Vake thyse thynges & 
confyte them with the Juse of porret. 

Gade preserve, to pickle; esf. “in later use to 
preserve with sugar, make into a comfit. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour N iij b, His herte confyted i: 
spyeces I had made themperour and his wyf_ to ete hit. 
1578 Lyte Dodocus iy. viii. 520 The Apothecanes..do use 
to preserve and comtit the roote of Eryngium. 1629 J. 
Cor Of Death 174 The Comfit-maker or <\pottecarie that 
confites them [Walnuts or Figges], 1656 Cowrey Pindar. 
Odes, The Aluse, Vhe Fruit .. Thou comfitest in Sweets to 
make it last. 1745 Brapiey Fam. Dict. sv Purslarn, Vt 
you would comfit your Purslain.. powder them well with 
Salt and Cloves... fill the Pot with good Vinegar. /did. s.v. 
Tansy, The Root being comfited with some Honey. 1736 
Baitey Mouseh. Dict. 36 \pples comtited whole or in halves, 

© }Wumorously lor comfort; in second quot. with 
pun implying * to help | oneself; to comhts’. 

1598 Meres all. Tamia, Comtit thyself, sweet Tom, with 
Cicero’s glorious return to Kome. 1631 Hevwoop Fa-r 
Maid of West. vy. Wks. 1874 If. 925, 1 will make bold to 
march in towards your banquet, and there comfit my selfe, 
and cast all carawayes downe my throat. 


jelly. 


COMFITURE. 


Hence Comfited f//. a., Comfiting vd. sd. 

xs80 HoLttysanp 7vreas. Fr. Tong., Confiction ou confi- 
ture, aconfiction, or confiting. x599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer’s 
Bk, Physicke 117/2 Take confitede mettes, cut them smalle, 
and contunde them to pappe. 1727 BrapLtey Fam. Dict. 
s.y¥. Appetite, Comfited Muiberries or Almonds. 

Comfiture kv mfitii). ?Ods. Also con-. [a. 
¥. conftture, ad. L. confectiira preparation (f. con- 

Jicére) after F. confit: see Com¥it sé. and cf. Con- 
FECTURE. ] 

+1. A preparation of drugs. Ods. 

¢1386 Craucer Pard. T. 534 Ther is no creature That 
eten or dronken hath of this confiture [zv. ~. confecture].. 
That he ne sbal his life anon forlete. 

2. A preparation of preserved fruit or the like; 
‘preserve’. confection. arch. or Obs. 

1558 Warbe tr. Aeris’ Secr. (1568) 64 b, Al these confy- 
tures may dure many yeares. 1578 Lyte Dodoens m1. xiv. 
336 A confiture made of the sayde roote [Elecampane}. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 777 There be some Houses, wherein Confi- 
tures and Pies, will gather Mould more than in others. 
1725 BrapLey Fam, Dict. s.v.Cholick, Give them Rhubarb 
in Powder, put intoan Egg,orsomeComfiture. 1843 Black. 
Mag. LIV. 526 The sugar of your comfitures is too chalky 
for our discriminating tooth. 

+3. The preserving (of fruit, etc... Ods. rare. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 406 The Raisins called passe. .of 
their patience to indure their drying and confiture. 

4. attrib. and Come. 

@ 1626 Bacon New Atl. (1650) 31 A Confiture-House ; 
where we make all Sweet-Meats, Drie and Moist. 1872 
Daily News 3 May 6/1 Skill in comfiture making. 

Comfort komfoit), v. Forms: 3 conforti, 

3-4 comforti, 3-5 conforte, 4 cumfort.e, con- 
ford, comfortie, -tye, coumforte(n, cowmforte, 
4-5 cumforth(e, counfort(e, comford(e, 4-6 
comforth(e, comforte, confort, 5 comfford, 4- 
comfort. (/a.¢. comforted: in 4-5 comfort, 4 
-forth, cum fort, confort, ; comferd, cumfurth; 
pa. t. and pple. 5 comford.) [a. OF. cun-, con- 
Sorter (=Pr., Sp., It. confortar) :—L. confortare to 
strengthen, f. cov- intensive + fort-zs strong. (Used 
by Macer, ‘confortat stomachum’; freqnent in 
ltala and Vulgate; for form, cf. aggravdare.) The 
phonetic change of cov- to com- is English.] 

+1. trans. To strengthen (morally or spiritn- 
ally); to encourage, hearten, inspirit, incite. Ods. 

€ 1290 Lives Saints (1887) 80 He [St. Matthew] prechede 
..And confortede pat clene maide .. Euere pis guode man 
hire bi-sougte bat heo clene lijf ladde. 1297 R. Grove. 
(Rolls) 2929 Pe king aurely is felawes confortede to fizte. 
@1300 Cursor M. 15527 \Cott.) Petre, comforth breper pin 
quen i am ledd yow fra. dd. 21392 (Cott.) Constantine, 
luc vp .. Til heuenward, and cumforth be. 1382 Wyciir 
Luke i. 80 The child wexed, and was counfortid in spirit. 
01420 Anturs of Arth. iv, Thay kest of hor cowpuilus.. 
Cumfordun hor kenettes. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. ii. 7, 
Let youre hande now therfore be comforted, and be ye 
stronge. 1674 N.Cox Gentl. Recreat.\. (1706) 18 The Call, 
a Lesson blowed on the Horn to comfort the Hounds. 

+b. In a bad sense: To encourage in, or to, 
that which is evil. Obs. (Cf. next sense.) 

1362 Lanci. ?. P?. A. u. 121 From care to counforte the 
false. ¢1380 Wyeuir Se/. Wks. 111. 328 Not to coumforte 
hem in here synne. 1521-32 J. LoncLanp in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1. 95 I. 248 Comfortyng erronyous persons in tber opynyons. 
1530 Rastett BA. Purgat. u. viii, It shuld confort a man 
to lyve vycyously. 

+2. To lend support or countenance to ; to sup- 
port, assist, aid; to abet, countenance, ‘ back up’. 
Formerly common in legal nse. 

1375 Barsour Bruce v. 178 Feill siss confort scho the kyng 
Bath with siluer and vith met. 1481 Caxton A/yr7. 1. v. 26 
For to amasse and gadre alway money wherin the deuy] 
conforteth hem. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 74 As touchyng 
the death of the aforesaid Becket, to the which he sware 
that he was neither ayding nor comfortyng. 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 2 Abbettors in murders are those that command, 
procure, counsell, or comfort others to murder. 1726 Ay- 
LiFFE Parerg. 8 Guilty of comforting and assisting the 
Rebels. : 

+3. To strengthen (physically), support; to 
make fast, secure. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. xli. 7 He coumfortide lym with nailes 
that it shulde not be moued. — /’s. cxlvii. 13 He coum- 
fortede the lockis of thi 3atis. 1523-5 Lp. Brrners Frotss. 
I. 629 The other two were as wynges, to comfort the 
bataylles, if nede requyred. 1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. u, 
To the King § 3 Water doth scatter itself. .except it be col- 
lected into some receptacle where it may by union comfort 
and sustain itself. 

+b. fig. fo confirm, corroborate. Ods. rare. 

1594 Hooker £cc?. Pol. 1. xii, The euidence..doth not a 
little comforte and confirme the same [laws]. 1603 FLoR1o 
Montaigne i. xii. (1632) 302 Every one .. patcheth up and 
comforteth this received beliefe. 


+ 4. To strengthen (the bodily facultics, organs, 


etc.); to invigorate, refresh. Ods. 

Some of the later quots. lead on to sense 8. 

1303 R. Brunne //axdl. Synne 6996 Anoun cumfortede 
was Troyle so weyle Pat hys sykenes he forgate. 1382 
Wyeur Acts ix. 19 Whanne he hadde takun mete he was 
comfortid. 14.. Jed. ATS, in Archzol. XXX. 364 Jows of 
betonye .. Counfortyth ye herynge. 1460-70 Bk. Quint- 
essence 1. iv. 16 To conor pe joynctis. 154x R. CopLann 
Guydon's Formutl, Yj, The water of M. Peter of spayne, 
that conforteth and clereth the syght. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
1. xxvii. 40 It coniforteth the memory very much. 1637 
Brunt Voy. Levant ros [Coffee] comforteth the braine. 
1671 SALMON Syz. sed. i. xxii. 402 Goosbery bush—the 
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ripe berries .. comfort the stomach. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 
6349 2 A Clyster to comfert the Bowels. 

+5. To minister delight or pleasure to; to 
gladden, cheer, please, entertain. Also fg. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Hanadl, Synne 4760: Anober poynt cum- 
formed me Pat God hab sent vnto a tre So moche ioye to 
here wyp eere. 1393 Lanoi. P. PZ. C. xvi. 194 Ich am a 
mynstral ..alle peuple to comfortye. cx1440 Generydes 76 
Yow to counfort is holy myn entente, This howse is all atte 
your coniaundement. 1§78 Lyte Dodoens mi. Ixviii. 409 
Reu of the wal is..found..upon all olde walles that are 
moyst, and not comforted gr lightned with the shining of 
the sonne. 1601 SHaxks. Fz. C. u. iL 284. 1612 Drayton 
FPoly-olb, vill. Notes 129 Britanie was comforted with wbol- 
some beames of religious light. 

+ 6. To minister relief to; to relieve, assist in 
sickness, affliction, etc.). Ods. 

1389 in Zug. Gilds (1870) 50 He shal comyn and vesyten 
hym [in prison], and comfordyn hym in his powere. 1393 
Lancet. P. Pl, C. x.97 Almes..to comfortie such cotyers 
and crokede men and blynde. 1529 Fritu Antithesis § 17 
Christ came to seeke the poore & comfort them. 1611 
Suaks. Wnt. T.u. iii. 56 In comforting your Euilles. 1798 
Worpsw. /diot Boy lv, She quite forgot to send the Doctor 
To comfort poor old Susan Gale. 

7. To soothe in grief or trouble; to relieve of 
mental distress ; to console, solace. (The ordinary 
current sense.) 

1297 R. Grouc. (Rolls) 4204 Bedwer bigan to conforti pe 
womman..& bihet hire bote of hire wo. c1350 /70/. 
Palerne 1512 Sche hire fader cumfort fast as sche mi3t. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 95 Hire frendes whiche pat 
knewe hire heuy bouht Comforten hire. ¢1430 Syr Gener. 
(Roxb.) 8713, I drede ine that she wil dey The soner, but 
she counforted be Of thes tithinges. 1s9z SHaks. Rom. & 
Ful, in. v. 230 Thou has’t comforted me marue’lous much. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1. 38 To comfort the 
afflicted state of Christians. 1749 FirLpinc om Fones v1. 
xiii, I thought it would have comforted your la’ship. 1872 
Geo. Eriot Middlem. \xxviii, That look of misery would 
have been a pang to him, and he would have sunk by her 
side to comfort her. 1884 W. C. Smit Av/drostan 54 It 
might eomfort him to know our bliss. 


+b. with 2%. Ods. rare. (Cf. cheer up.) 


1603 Knoties //ist. Turks 289 Had not Cali Bassa by his 


grave advice comforted up his dying spirits. 
ce. refi. 

a1300 Cursor M. 24246 (Cott.) Nu comforth be.. And 
werp awai bi wepe. cx14q40 /fomydon 513 Thus she com- 
fortyde hyr amonge, And efte she felle in mornynge stronge. 
1754 RicHarpson Grandison 13 Mar. (2nd year!, She com- 
forted herself, that Sir Charles would be able to soften 
their resentments. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 
309 They comforted themselves with the hope tbat, etc. 

d. The passive is often used in sense ‘ to accept 
comfort’, ‘to take comfort ’. 

1382 Wyciir /sa. xl. 1 Beth coumfortid, 3ee my puple. 
1611 Bisre Fer. xxxi. 15 Rahel weeping for her children, 
refused to be comforted. 1860 Geo. Exiot J/i7/ on F7. vu. 
iv, Maggie dear, be comforted—don’t grieve. 

+e. zztr. (for reff.) To take comfort. Ods. 


rare. (Cf. COMFORT sé. 9.) 

1600 SHaks. A. YF. £. 11. vi. 5 Live a little, comfort a 
little, cheere thy selfe a little. 

8. trans. To bring into a comfortable state (of 
body and feelings), allay physical discomfort, 


make comfortable. 

(App. only of modern use: the earlier quots. merely lead 
towards it. Cf. also 1671, 1725, in 4.) 

[?@ 1400 .VWorte Arth. 944 Caughte of be colde wynde to 
comforthe hym seluene. 1595 SHAKS. Yoh v. vii. 41 In- 
treat the North To make his bleake windes kisse my 
parched lips, And comfort me with cold. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 6 Things whicb serve.. to sustain and 
comfort the body.] 1884 Miss Brappon /shmael xv, Re- 
freshed by the coffee and comforted by the warmth of the 
stove. Jfod. Advt, A grateful and comforting beverage. 

Comfort (kx mfait), 56. Forms: 3 cun-, kun- 
fort, 3-4 cumfort, 3-6 confort\e, 4 cumforte, 
-ford, conforth, -forp, -fforte, counfort, com- 
fortd, 4-5 coumforde, 4-6 cumforth, coum- 
fort(e, comforth.e, -forte, 5 counforde, con- 
ford, -foorte, 5-6 comford e, 6 -furth, coom- 
fort, 4~ comfort. [a. OF. czszfort, confort (11th 
c. in Littré) = It. and OSp. cozforto, a sb. app. of 
Romanic age, from stem of confort-dre, OF. con- 
fort-er to ComFortT. It took the place of OE. 
Srofor, with which it is used indifferently in enumer- 
ating the nine zzouren or ‘comforts’ against 
temptations, in Ancrez Riwle p. 226 seq.] 

+1. Strengthening ; encouragement, incitement ; 
aid, succour, support, countenance. Ufove comfort 
of: on the strength of. Oés. except in archaic legal 
use (in phr. azd and comfort). 

a i225 Aucr. R. 14 Of fleschliche vondunges .. & kunfort 

3eines ham. [1352 Act 25 Edw. ///, Stat. v. c. 2 Si home 
..soit aherdant as enemys nostre dit Seignour le Roi.. 
donant a eux cid Gu confort.] c1q400 Afol. Loce. 37 Pei pat 
consentun wip be doars..or defendun, or 3euen conseyl or 
confort. 1460 CapGrave Chron. 275 If.. thei make ony 
gadering in coumfort of Richard, sumtyme Kyng, thei to 
be punchid as tretouris. 1493 Festival? (W. de W. 1515) 
153b, He came in company of recheles people, & by com- 
forte of them he lefte his faste and dyde ete. 1528 Gar- 
DINER in Strype ccé, Alem. 1. App. xxiv. 62 Upon com- 
furth of such words as his Ho. had spoken unto us. 1622 
Bacon /7ex. VII,'Vhe comfort that the rebels should receiue 
vnderhand from the Earle of Kildare. 1 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, 1V.82 If a man be adherent to the king’s enemies 
.. giving to them aid and comfort. 


COMFORT. 


+ b. concr. One who or that which strengthens 
or supports; a support, a source of strength. Odés. 
1455 Paston Lett. 239 1. 329 We. :prey to The to be oure 
confort and Defender. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's Husb, 
11. (1586) 50b, You must bave a little walled hedge, to teach 
the springs. .to climbe by, wbich wil be a jolly Stay and a 
comfort to them. 

+2. Physical refreshment or sustenance ; refresh- 
ing or invigorating influence. (Cf. CoMFort w. 4.) 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. x1. 253 On a walnot .. is a bitter 
barke, And after pat bitter barke..Is a kirnelle of conforte 
kynd torestore. 1543 Brecon /nvect. Swearing Wks. (1564) 
212b, They would tast .. not so much as a poore ale- 
bery for the comfort of their hart. 1552 Bh. Com. Prayer, 
for rain, That we may receiue the fruites of the yearth to 
our comforte. 161x TourNeur Ath. Trag. in. iv, Clouds.. 
rais’d by the Comfort of The Sunne to water dry and barren 
grounds. 

coucr. 1631 MarwHam Weald of Nent ni. i (1668) 2 
Holpen by some manner of comfort, as dung, marl, fresh 
earth..or such other refreshings. 

+3. Pleasure, enjoyment, delight, gladness. Ods. 

c1230 Halz Merd. 27 Hare confort & hare delit hwerin is 
hit al? ¢1386 CuHavucer Pro/. 773 Conforte ne myrthe is 
non To riden by be wey dombe as a stone. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 8 Sum .. has comforth to carpe. .Of curtaissy of 
kny3thode, of craftis of armys. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
II. 380 When these Justes had continued. ..xxiiij. dayes, to 
the great joye. and comforte of the young lustie Bachelers. 

+4. Relief or aid in want, pain, sickness, etc. 
Obs. (Cf. COMFORT v. 6.) 

a1340 Hampote Psalter cxlvi. 3 His byndyngis is be 
sacramentis in }e whilke we hafe comforth til we perfytly 
be hale. c1400 Rom. Rose 6508 Lete bere hem [beggers] to 
the spitel anoon, But, for me, comfort gete theynoon. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11. 132 Many came ynto the Citie, and 
nere thereabout for comfort of victuall. 1570 dine Tragedie 
in Sc. Poems 16h C. 11. 234 To gif the wedow and fatherles 
confort. 1647 CowLey Jtstr., Despair, No comfort to my 
wounded sight, In the Suns busie and impert’nent Light. 

5. Relief or support in mental distress or afflic- 
tion; consolation, solace, soothing. (In later use 
sometimes expressing little more than the produc- 
tion of mental satisfaction and restfulness.) 

azzz5 Aucr. R. 178 No gostlich cumfort ne mei hire 
gledien. ©1386 CHaucer Frankl. T. 98 Euery comfort 
possible. . They doon to hure..to make hure late her heuy- 
nesse. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. v.13 ({Harl. MS.) Make me solas 
and comfort, and chere me. 1593 Drayton Eclog. x. 73 
None else tbere is gives comfort to my griefe. 1605 SHAKS. 
Lear w.i.17 Thy comforts can do me no good at all. 1611 
— Wnt. T. v. iii. 1 The great comfort That I haue had of 
thee. 1749 Fietpinc Jorn Foues vi. xii, 1 wish I had any 
comfort to send you. 1752 — Amelia 11. iv, Others ap- 
plying for comfort to strong liquors. 1800 Worpsw. 
Michael 448 There is a comfort in the strength of love. 
c1800 NeEtson in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 1. 2 Thus..I became 
confident..amongst rocks and sands, which has. .since been 
of the greatest comfort to me. 1884 Miss Brappon /sh- 
mael xli, Such comfort as the Church can give to the re- 
morseful sinner. 

b. subjectively. The feeling of consolation or 
meutal relief; the state of being consoled. 

1340 Hampote Pr, Corsc. 2508 Comfort of gud hope may 
he fele, Pat here lyves wele, to fare wele. c1394 P. P2. 
Crede 99 My purpos is i-failed, Now is my counfort a-cast ! 
1s92z SHaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. iit. 165 How well my com- 
fort is reuiu’d by this. 1876 Gro. Etiot Dan. Der. Ixviii, 
She had..a sense of solemn comfort. 

ce. transf. A person or thing that affords conso- 
lation ; a sonrce or means of comfort. 

1386 Cuaucer Jloder of God 15 Benigne confort of us 
wrecches all. 1465 Marc. Paston in Lett. II. 187 He 
hath ben a grete comfort tome. 1605 T, PLAYFERE 9 Serv. 
(1612) 188 A treasure cf comforts gathered out of the olde 
and new Testament. 1611 Bisie Coé. iv. 11 My fellow 
workers..which haue beene a comfort vnto me. 1847 H. 
F. Lyte Hymnn ‘ Abide with me’ i, When otber helpers fail 
and comforts flee. 1856 Miss Murock %. Halifax v, 
Growing up to be a help and conifort to my father. 

d. In weaker sense: A canse or matter of satis- 
faction or relief; a comforting fact or reflection. 
Chiefly col/og. in the phrases ‘it is a comfort fo do’, 
‘it is some comfort ‘har’, etc. 

1553 in E. Lodge ///ust. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 160 It was 2 
great comforte to him to perceyve in the Kings yong years 
soch a consideracion of the public weal. 1641 Lr. StraF- 
FORD Sf. on Scaffold in Hist. Eng. (1702) 11. 225 It is a 
great comfort to me that his Majesty believes I do not de- 
serve so heavy a punishment. 1749 FIELDING 70 Fones 
v. Vili, One comfort is, they will be all known. 1825 Scotr 
Frul, 18 Dec. in Lockhart, Nobody .. can lose a penny by 
me—that is one comfort. 1873 Mrs. ALEXANDER ]Vooing 
ot xxvii, It is a comfort to be able to speak to you. 

6. A state of physical and material well-being, 
with freedom from pain and tronble, and satisfac- 
tion of bodily needs ; the condition of being com- ~ 
fortable (see COMFORTABLE 10). 

1814 Worpsw. Excursion 1, Their days were spent In 
peace and comfort. 1827 Kesre Chr. }., Morning xv, 
Let present Rapture, Comfort, Ease, As Heaven shall bid 
them, come and go. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1.1. 
75 All industrious men could maintain themselves in com- 
fort and prosperity. 1862 Ruskin A/xzera P. (1880) 2 At 
tbe cost of common health and comfort. 

b. objectively. The conditions which produce or 
promote such a state; the quality of being com- 


fortable ,see COMFORTABLE 7°. ; 
1848 Macauray Hise. Eng. I. iii. 384 William, Harrison 
gave a lively description of the plenty and comfort of the 
great hostelries. 1884 Miss Brapvon Jshmae/ v, Reared-in 
the comfort and elegance of a successful artist's household. 
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COMFORTABLE. 


7. concr. A thing that produces or ministers to 
enjoyment and content. (Usually £7. ; distinguished 
from necessaries on the one hand, and from /uxuries 
on the other.) Creature comforts; material com- 
forts such as food. So ome comforts. 

1659 J. Arxowsmitn Chain Princ. 58 The Scripture useth 
diminishing terns when it speaks of creature-comforts. 
1688 Miece Fr. Dict.s.v., The Comforts of this Life. 1771 
Smotcett //umph. Ct, Let. 8 Oct., Very moderate in his 
estimate of the necessaries, and even of the comforts of life. 
1775 Jounson 7 ar. no Tyr. 11 Before they quit the comforts 
of awarm home. 1855 Macaucay //tst¢. Eng. xiii. [11]. 300 A 
modern Englishman. .finds in his shooting box all the com- 
forts and luxuries of his club. 1860 TyNpDaLL Glac. 1. x. 66 
Steeped in the creature comforts of our hotel, 1873 Mrs. 
ALEXANDER HWooiug o't xxi, Another .. dainty apartment, 
supplied with every comfort. 

8. A wadded and quilted counterpane ; = Con- 
FORTER 6 b. ( U. S.) 

1863 Life iu South 11.263 The quilted coverlets called 
‘comforts’,—a wadded counterpane, in fact, ; 

+ 9. Comfort is used by Shaks. interjectionally ; 
= Take comfort, cheer up. (Cf. ComFort v. 7 c.) 
Also lVhat comfort? = What cheer ? 

1593 Suaks. Rich, //, u. i. 72 What comfort man? How 
ist with aged Gaunt? /é#2, i. ii. 75 Comfort my Liege, 
why lookes your Grace so pale? 16x1 — Wnt. 7. 1v. iv. 
848 Comfort, good comfort: we must to the King. 

10. Phrases. Zo be of (good) comfort: to be of 
good cheer; to keep up one’s heart or courage 
\arch.). To take (+ have) contfort: to accept con- 
solation, be comforted. + Zo put tx comfort: to 
encourage, cheer up, console. Cold comfort: see 
CoLpD a, Io. 

a 1300 Cursor J/. 7818 (Cott.) Was he neuer o wers com- 
fortd. c1320 Seuyu Sag.(W.) 2601 Sche saide Alas !..N’el 
ich..confor[t] take neuer mo. 
hys men hys armes he badde, And sayde.. Look ye ben off 
comfort good! 1399 Lanor. Aichk. Redeles Prol. 39 To 
kepe him in conlome in crist and nouzt ellis. ¢x440 
Generydes 38 Whanne he was sadde, to putte hyin in coum- 
fort. ¢1510 Barctay JJirr. Good Mann. (1570) Dv, ‘Take 
confort, be of stoute courage. 1598 W. Priccirs tr. Lins. 
choten (1864) 198 Putting her in comfort, and encouraging 
her to follow her husband. 1599 Suaxs. Auch Ado w.1. 
119 Haue comfort Ladie. 1601 — Swed. N. 1. iv. 372 You 
stand amaz’d, But be of comfort. 1697 Dammer Voy. 
(1698) I. ii. 16 We..bid them be of good comfort and stay 
till the River did fall. 1872 Geo. Exvsot J/iddlem. |xxxiv, 
Take comfort ; perhaps James will forgive me. 

ll. Comé., as comfort-killing, -seeking adjs. 

1593 Suaks. Lucr. 764 O comfort-killing Night, image of 
1865 T. F. Knox tr. Life H. Suso 70 To mortify his 
comfort-seeking body. 1874 L. TottemacHe in Forts. 
Rev. Feb. 238 Our comfortable and comfort-seeking age. 


Comfortable {ko mfoitab'l), a. (sb.) Also 4-6 
con-. fa. Anglo-F. confortable, f. confort-cr to 
CosFort, on L. type *confortabilis;, for the active 
force of the suffix, sce -BLE, last paragraph. (Mod. 
F. confortable is from Eng.)] 

A. adj. I. With active sense. 

+1. Strengthening or supporting (morally or 
spiritually) ; encouraging, inspiriting, reassuring, 
cheering. Obs. or arch. 

¢1400 Bery 721 His wordis been so comfortabill. c¢ xg00 
Lancelot 2651 Being al the gret suppris Of fois cummyng.. 
Togiddir al his cumpany he drew, And confortable wordis 
tothem schew. 1547-8 Ordre of Communion 4 The moste 
confortable Sacrament of the body and bloud of Christe. 
1587 Fresinc Contn. Holinshed U1. 1998/1 The valiant 
prowesse of the English souldiers, incouraged with the 
comfortable presence of sir William Cobham. 164: Hinpe 
F. Bruen xxxii. 100 With great and comfortable successe. 
1713 Berwecev /fylas & Phil. Pref., he comfortable ex- 
pectation of Immortality. 1739 Cisper A fol. (1756) I. 2, 
I have such comfortable numbers on my side. 1774 Burke 
Corr. (1844) 1. 497 Your last letter was not comfortable. 1869 
Tennyson Coming of Arthur 267 He spake and cheer'd 
his Table Round With large divine and comfortable words. 

+2. Ilelpful, serviceable, advantageous. Obs. 

1575 6 Tuynne in Axtmadyv. Introd. 54 The comfortable 
ayde of the golden sheife. 1728 De For Voy. round 
W, (1840) 344 Uheir. canoes which had been so comfortable 
to them. 

+ 3. Strengthening or refreshing to the bodily 
faculties or organs; sustaining. Ods. 

e440 Gesta Rom. 338 (Camb. MS.) It most be wyne 
comfortable pat shold be yeue to the syke. 1568 TURNER 
flerbaliu. 40{Nutmegs) are. .comfortable for the stomache, 
1614 Marxuam Cheap Husé. 1. i. (1668) 7 After you have 
let him blood .. give hin a comfortable drench. 1744 
Berkevev Siris § 77 Cured by this comfortable cordial. 
1756 C. Lucas £ss. Vaters 111. 264 Vapor baths.. to the 
comfortable relief of many diseases. 1816 Scorr Old Mort. 
iv, The comfortable creature, which the carnal denominate 
brandy. (Kactitious archaism.) 

+4. Pleasing or grateful to the senses. Obs. 

c1400 Seryn 697 Many... flouris.. That lusty been, and 
confortabill for mannyss si3te! 1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 

340 The sweet and comfortable sounde of musicall instru- 
mentes. 1659 Vulgar Errours Censured i. § 4.9 The com- 
fortable blush of the approaching Morne. 1713 DerHAm 
Phys. Theol. x. iii. 45 ‘Vhe comfortable Changes of Day 
and Night. 

_+5. Affording mental or spiritual delight or en- 
Joyment ; pleasant, enjoyable. Ods. 

€1340 Hampote Prose Jr. i. 2 Desederabill es thi name, 

lufaby!l and comfortabyllL 1515 Barciay Eegloges 1. (1570) 

Aij/3 Mery talking is greatly comfortable. 1535 Cover- 

DALE Ps, Titi. 6 {1 will) prayse thy name o Lorde, because it 

1S so comfortable. 1632 Litacow Trav. 1x. (1682) 379 My 
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Singular good friend. .whose presence to me .. was excced- 
ing Comfortable. 1748 Hartiey Oédscrv. Aan ui. ili. 310 
The Love of God, and the constant comfortable Sense of 
his Presence. 

+b. Satisfactory; also co//og. ‘tolerable’, ‘ fair’, 
‘pretty good’. Obs. 

1658 Whole Duty Man xiv. § 9. 109 To enable their 
pastors to give a comfortable account of their souls. 1720 
Derby Post-Man 1, No. 10. 4 A large, massy Candle Cup, 
a comfortable piece of Plate. 1728 Vanpr. & Cis. /roz. 
flush. u. 1, Str #. The Boy has a strong Head! J. Yes, 
truly, his Skull seems to be of a comfortable Thickness. 

6. Affording or conveying consolation ; comfort- 
ing, consolatory: of persons (ods.) or things | arch.). 

3377 Lancu. J. Pl. 1. xiv. 281 Contricioun is confortable 
pinge..and a solace to pe soule. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
i. xxvi, Hym.. That was to her..So kynde founde and so 
comfortable. 1529 Morr Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1200/2 
Let him be pitteous & comfortable, to those that are in 
distresse. 1593 Suaxs. Nich, //, 1. ii. 76 For heauens sake 
speake comfortable words. 1601 — Ad/s Well 1. i. 86 De 
comfortable to my mother..and make much of her. @ 1631 
Donne Seri, 1. 507 A despairing Soule will set Gods com- 
fortablest Words to a sad Tune, 1754 Cuesterr. Lert. IV. 
7 If you still want comfort, Mrs. —— .. may, if she will, 

very comfortable. 1788 T. Jerrerson H’rit. (1859) LI. 

89 It is a comfortable circumstance. 1869 GouLBuRN 

urs. Holiness vii. 57 That most comfortable truth the 
Paternity of God. . ; 

7. Affording or fitted to give tranqnil enjoy- 
ment and content; attended with or ministering to 
comfort (see Comrort sb. 6), This and to are the 
ordinary current uscs; and this tends to be com- 
monly treated as a transferred or extended use of 
10, a ‘comfortable house’ being thus viewcd as 
a house in which one is comfortable; this is still 
more manifest in ‘comfortable circumstanccs’. 
Cf. 1ob. 

1769 Grav Frul. Tour 9 Oct. m Mason Life, Kendal— 
The buildings (a few comfortable houses excepted) are 
mean. 1823 Lane £lta, Old & New Schm., My com- 
panion..left me in the comfortable possession of my ig- 
norance, 1859 Geo. Exiot 4. Bede 1.i, Hitherto Gyp had 
kept his comfortable bed. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
26 If we wish to have comfortable clothes and houses. .J/o¢d. 
The family was left in comfortable circumstances. 

b. absol. quasi-sd. 

1793 W. Ronerts Looker-on No. 59 (1794) II. 384, I have 
seriously projected a treatise on the comfortable. 1848 
Macautay //ist, Eng. 1.319 In the buildings .. a happy 
union of the comfortable and the graceful. 

IT. With passive or neuter sense. 

+ 8. passively. Capable of being comforted, 
consolable. Ods. rare—'. 

1609 Bite (Douay) Pref., Sorow .. not so much for our 
owne affliction, for that is comfortable, but for you. 


9. In a state of consolation; ‘of good com- . 


fort’, cheerful, cheery. Ods. 

1593 H. Smit H/ks. (1866-7) I. 393 Paul saith, ‘God 
comforteth us, that we may be abie to comfort others.. 
shewing that we cannot comfort others unless we be com- 
fortable onrselves. 1600 SHAKs. A. }. Z. 1. vi. 1o For my 
sake be comfortable. 1607 — Timon ui. iv. 71 His com- 
fortable temper has forsooke him. 1755 Mrs. De.any Life 
& Corr. (1861) III. 365, I despair of writing a comfortable 
letter while I stay at the Bath. 

10. In a state of tranquil enjoyment and content ; 
free from pain and trouble ; at ease. (Usnally, but 
not always, in reference to physical conditions or 
circumstances.) 

19770 H. Wacroce Let. to G. Montagu 1 July, Mrs. White 
..has given me a good fire and some excellent coffee and 
bread and butter, and I anr as comfortable as possible. 
81x Jane AusTEN Scuse & Sens. (1866) 9 Do but consider 
..how excessively comfortable your mother-in-law and her 
daughter may live. 1828Scott Diary 27 Apr. in Lockhart, 
Let it freeze without, we are comfortable within. 1858 J. 
Martineau Stud. Chr. 271 [The Church] relies ..on the 


dislike felt by the comfortable classes towards the trouble of 


thought and the disturbance of feeling. 1872 Geo. Etior 
Mfiddlem, x\i, Here is your poor mother..you could afford 
something handsome now to make her comfortable. J/od. | 
am not [or I do not feel] quite comfortable about the matter. 
b. Expressing or characterized by comfort; easy 
and tranquil ; undisturbed ; also co//oy. of persons, 
suggestive of complacency, placidly self-satisfied. 

1866 J. H. Newman Cadlis/a 48 There’s Bacchus: he’s a 
good, comfortable god, though a sly, treacherous fellow. 
186s Dickens .Vnt, Fr. iv. xii, ‘Why argne?’ returned 
Mr. Inspector in a comfortable sort of remonstrance. 1872 
Gro. Fuiot Jiddlem. v, ‘Go to bed soon’, said Celia, in a 
comfortable way, without any touch of pathos. 1878 R. II. 
Hutton Scof/ i. 5 A motherly comfortable woman. 

ll. Comd., as comfortable-looking ad). 

1875 W. Meluweaitu Guide to Wigtownshire 48 Com- 
fortable-looking two-storey houses. 

B. 54. 

+1. That which gives comfort; //. comforts 
(see Comrort sd. 5 c, 7). Ods. 

1650 O. Sepcwick Christ the Life 22 Whatsoever the 
Christian finds in Himself... for the Habituals of Grace .. 
and..for the Comfortables of Grace. 1675 T3rooxs Gold. 

“ey Wks. 1867 V. 327 ‘The returning prodigal hath gur- 
ments, and ornaments, and necessaries, and comfortables. 

2. a. A worsted covering for the wrist. b. A 
long woollen scarf worn round the neck in cold 
weather; = ComForter 6. c. (U.S. A quilted 
bed-covering ; a down quilt: = Comrorr sé, 8, 

1835 Sir J. Ross Arct. Exp. iii. 42 A blue jacket and 
trousers, a flannel shirt, a comfortable, 1839 Lapy Lytros 


COMFORTER. 


Cheuekey ted. 2) II], i, x1 Their faces half hid in green 
worsted coinfortables. 31844 Mak. Ipcewortn /rank, a 
Sequel (1854) II. 9 Knitting. .a pair of scarlet worsted cuffs 
or bracelets, by some called wristlets, by others comfort- 
ables, 1864 Weuster, Comfortable, a.. stuffed or quilted 
coverlet for a bed; a comforter; a comfort. (U..S.) 1874 
Mrs. Wiantsey Ie Girls vii.155 Ruth bronght some pil- 
lows and comfortables. .niade up a couch..on the box-sofa. 

Comfortableness ky mfanab'lnés). [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] The state or condition of being con:fort- 
able (in various senses; sec the adj.). 

158: Sipsey Afol. Joctrie (Arb.) 49 Wee know a playing 
wit can prayse..the comfortahlenes of being in debt. 1679 
J. Goopman /entt, Pard wn, vi. (1713) 370 The comfort- 
ableness of his Gospel, 1783 W. F. Mantys Geo. Alag. 
II. x05 The comfortahleness of their subsistence. 1816 J. 
Scott Vis, Parts ‘ed. 5 109 Which conduce most imme- 
diately to the comfortableness of their own feelings. 

Comfortably ke mfaitabli , a/v. [f. as pree. 
+-LY¥ 2.) Ina comfortable manner. 

+1. So as to convey strength or support; en- 
couragingly, reassuringly. Oés. 

1494 Fasyan cciv, Edinond..sped him towarde that parteof 
the felde, and behaued hym soconrfortubly amionges his men, 
that by his knyghtly courage, etc. 1678 Dunvas /iler. 1. 
222 marg., Angels help us not comfortably through death. 

+2. Delightfully, pleasantly (to the senses . Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. vm. xiv. (1495) 320 Amonge 
all sterres Venus shynyth moost conrfortably [yaadentius). 

+3. With mental or spiritnal enjoyment or con- 
tent; pleasantly, happily. Ods. 

1563 /omilies 1. Matrimony (1859) 502 To live peaceably 
and comfortably in wedlock. 1652 Br. Hau /azis. World 
ii, $6 Charity, whereby she [the soul] is feelingly and com- 
fortahly possessed of Him [God] 1758S, Hayvwakp Sern. 
xvi. 492 It is. necessary..to our dying comforiably. 

+4. In a comforting way; comfortingly, con- 
solingly, checringly. Oés. 

1599 Massincrr, etc. Old Law 11. ii, | have cause to weep 
too, But when I visit, | come comfortably. 1612 [ince 
/sa. xl. 2 Speake ye comfortably to Ierusalem. 1682 Bus- 
yan Holy War 300 That he would look comfortably upon 
them. 1743 J. Morris Serv. ii. 52 They will not speak 
comfortably to their brethren, but will relieve them in 
their distress. 

5. In a way attended with comfort ; in a state of 
comfort ; with comfort (see ComFrort sd. 6 . 

1634 W. Woop New Eug, Prosp. 3. x. (1860) 45 They live 
more comfortably and at less charges. 1719 Dr For Crusoe 
(1840) II, i, x2 Enough of them as. .might comfortably sup- 
ply them for seven years. ¢3850 Arad. Nés.(Rtldg.) 210 
The miller..was very comfortably off. 1861 Hucues Tou 
Broun at Oxf. i. (1889) 8 The chapel .. just holds us all 
comfortably. 1884 Miss Brapvon /shiuaecf xix, Decently 
fed, comfortably clad. 

b. In a way expressing comfort or compla- 
cency; with placid self-satisfaction. (Cf. Com- 
FORTABLE 10 b.) 

1872 Geo. Eviot Aliddlent. \xxxiv, ‘That is nice’, said 
Celia, comfortably. y 

+Comforta'tion. Olds. Also con-. [a. OF. 
confortacion, ad. late LL. confortation-em, n. of 
action f. confortare to CoMFORT: see -ATION.] 

1. Comforting ; comfort, delight. 

a 1400 Cov. Alyst. ‘Shaks Soc.) 1. 114 To alle these crea- 
tures comfortacion. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 214 3 To con- 
fortacyon of the Spyrite. ¢1485 Digby .Vyst. (1882) 11. 
338, I haue comfortat ywys to my comfortacyon. 

2. Strengthening (of bodily organs or faculties). 

1543 Traurron Vigo's Chirurg. 1. xix. 33 For the com- 
fortalion of the hert. 1626 Bacos Sy/z'a $ 962 For Cor- 
roboration and Confortation take such Bodies as are of 
Astringent Quality. . 

3. Supporting or countenancing. 

1552 in Strype Fccd. A/ewt. 11. 1. xxx. s05 Confederacies, 
conspiracies. .abbettings, procurations, comfortations. 

+ Comfortative, ¢z. and sb. Ods. Also con-. 
[ME. confortatif, a. ¥. confortatif, -ive:—1.. lype 
*confortativ-us: see COMFORT v. and -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. Waving the quality of comforting. 

1. Strengtbening, reviving (medicine, food, etc.). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvit. ali. 1495) 627 Saffron 
is confortatyf. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. 338 (Add. MS} 11 must 
be wyne confortatif (7. » comfortable} that shuld be yeven 
to the sike. 1567 Drast //orace's :pist, xviii. F v, For life 
and limmes comfortityue. 1620 Vexner Via Kecta vii. 
149 It is of a notable abstersiue, consolidatiue and confor- 
tatiue [1650 comfortative] faculty. 1683 S\LMo~ Doron 
Med. 1. 299 Incarnative, Comfortative, Regenerative. 

2. Cheering; cheerfal. rarcé '. 

1377 Laxai. 7’. PLB. xv. 213 Pe loue pat liuh in his herte 
Ear hym ly3te of speche, And is companable and con- 
fortatyf, as cryst bit hymsclue, Volite fier! stcut ypoc rite, 
tristes, etc. - 

B. sé. A strengthening or reviving medicine, a 
cordial. Also fig. 

1398 Trevisan Barth, De 2? Rov. xxxii. (1495 247 Ayenst 
herte quakynge men shall yeue confortatyues. r564 I. 
Moore //ope Health 1. ix. 28 Borage. .is a comfortatine to 
the harte. 1684 tr. Sonet's Jere. Compit. xix. 695 Confor- 
tatives alone withont stimulaters .have not had the desired 
effect. 1942 Jarvis Quix. u.iv. vi (D., The two hun- 
dred crowns in gold .. as a cordial and comfortative I carry 
neat my heart. f 

Comforter kamfoito:’. Forms: 4 con-, 
cum-, coum-, comfortour(e, 5 confourtour, 
(comforthther, 5 6 conforture, 4 comforter. 
(a. Anglo- Fr. confortour:—Ol’. confortcor in nom. 
confortere :—1.. type “*ronfortdtér-em, agent-sb. f. 
confortire: see COMFORT v. and -ER.] 


COMFORTFUL. 


1, One who or that which comforts or consoles. 

1382 Wyciir od xvi. 2 Alle 3ee ben heuye coumfortoures. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. 119 (Add. MS.) The blissed Virgyn 
marie, that is conforture of alle desolate. 1576 FLEMING 
Panoplie Ep. 66 Most unmeete to minister consolation. . for 
.,that I mee selfe stoode in neede of a comforter. 1610 
Suaxs, Jezp. . 1. 195 It [sleep] sildome visits sorrow, 
when it doth, it is a Comforter. 1752 Fiecpinc A welia 
in. ii, The doctor is the best of comforters. 1796 H. HuNTER 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 509 The comforter of the 
afflicted. 1856 Miss Mutock 7. Halifax xxxix, She would 
be to him at once wife and child, plaything and comforter. 

b. Theol. A title of the Holy Spirit. 

{=OF. coufortcre's, -tcor, transl. L. consdlator, a common 
rendering since 7th c. of Gr. rapaxAnvos (John xiv. 16, etc.), 
properly =advocatus ‘ advocate, intercessor’, as commonly 
taken in the early Latin Church. In the Vulgate, Jerome 
retained the Gr, untranslated as pavacletus: see PARACLETE. 
Isidore, @ 640, says (Orig. vn. iil. 10) ‘ Spiritus sanctus, quod 
dicitur paracletus, a consolatione dicitur..Consolator enim 
tristibus mittitur..Alii paracletum dicunt Latine oratorem 
vel advocatum interpretari.” The Fr. Gloss. de Douai 
(14th c.) ed. Escallier, has ‘ Paraclitus, conforteres’.] 

1377 Lancr. P. Pi. B. xvi. 190 Pe holygoost..confortoure 
ofcreatures. 1382 Wyc.iF ¥ohn xiv. 16, I schal preie the 
fadir, and he schal 3yue to 30u another coumfortour. 1450- 
1530 Jlyrv. our Ladye 293 Holy goste conforture of father- 
less and motherlesse. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. xu. 486 Hee to 
his own a Comforter will send. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
273 9 The whole God-head .. under the Three-fold Dis- 
tinction of a Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter! 1827 
Kesie Chr. ¥. Good Friday ii. 6 Wbere,.Vhe very Com- 
forter in light and love descends. @ 1875 MonseLe Ayan 
‘When I had wandered’, My Father, Saviour, Comforter. 

ce. Job's comforter; a proverbial phrase for one 
who intends or professes to comfort, but does the 
opposite (see _/oé xvi. 2). 

[1680 Hickerinaitt Alevoz 29 Those Preachers are like 
Jobs Comforters.] 1870 Miss Bripcman 2. Lyne 1. iv. 88 
She was a veritable Job's comforter. 1883 Harfer's Alag. 
Nov. 905/2 Such Job’s comforters as these. 

+2. A small kind of spaniel. Oés. 

1577-87 HotinsHED Chron. (1808) I. 387The spaniell gentle, 
or comforter. 1688 R. Horme Arwioury u. 186/1 The 
Spaniel Gentle, or the Comforter, is a little pretty kind of 
Spaniel, of the least sort, such as Gentle-Women cary in 
their bosoms. 1790 Bewick Quadrupeds (1824) 364 The 
comforter. .is generally kept by the ladies as an attendant 
of the toilette or the drawing-room. 

+3. One who aids, countenances, 
(Chiefly a legal term.) Oés. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 72 A Comforthther, confortator. 1495 
Act 11 Henry VII, c. 64 Pream., Helpers, socourers and 
comforteris. 1570 Act 13 Eliz. c. 2 § 4 All and every 
Aiders, Comforters, or Maintainers of the said. . Offenders. 

+4. An invigorating agent ; a cordial. Ods. 

1863 HyLL Art Garden. (1593!45 The same comforter, which 
they name the three Sanders, prepared of the Apothecaries. 

5. A thing that produces physical comfort. 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville V1. 242 A trusty plaid; 
an old and valued travelling companion and comforter. 
1844 Kinctaxe “éthen xii, The tchibouque—great com-, 
forter of those that are hungry and way-worn. 

6. A long woollen scarf wom round the throat 
as a protection from cold. 

1833 T. Hook Widow § Aarguess xii, A green and white 
net comforter. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Alamma iit. 8 
Divesting himself of a great coarse blue and white worsted 
comforter. 1868 Rusxin Pol. Econ. Art ii. 114 Knitting 
comforters for her cousins. 

b. A quilted coverlet; = Comrort sé. 8, Com- 
FORTABLE B. 2c. (U..S.) 

1864 WeEnsTER, Com forter..4. A wadded quilt ; a comfort. 
(U.S.) 1898 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. i. 5 With a next 
comforter of quilted cotton. 

Hence Co'mfortered ///. a., wearing a comforter 
(sense 6). 

1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. 7%. 1. v, A few ulstered, com- 
fortered men.. waiting for the night mail. 

Comfortful (kv mfaitful\, a2 rare. Full of 
comfort ; the reverse of comfortless. 

1552 Huroet,Comfortful, or full of conforte, consolabundus. 
1844 Marc. Futter Hom. 19th C. (1862) 128 As a teacher 
and a master help-full, comfort-full. 1874 Ruskin Fors 
Clav, xlv. 194, I have..seen engraved over your family 
vaults. .those comfortful words. 

Comforting (k»-mfaitin ,, vd/. sb. [see -1NG 1.] 
The action of the verb CoMFoRT, in various senses: 
Consolation; +strengthening, + encouragemcnt, ctc. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 2596 Tak the to som comforting, 
1382 Wyciir Ps, xcilt. 19 ‘hi coumfortingis gladeden my 
soule. 1578 Sc. Pocus 16th C. U1. 133 Send us support and 
comforting Agains our fais. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. 
Tothe King § 3 Knowledge..would soone perishe. .if it 
were not preserued in Bookes..and Schooles, for the receipt 
& comforting of the same. 1741 RicHarpson /amela 11. 
169 ‘To supply the Presence and Comfortings of a dear 
Mother. 1862 Tirornsury Turner I]. 126 With soothing 
kisses and comfortings. 

Comforting, ///. 2. [see -1nc 2.) That com- 
forts, in various senses of the verb; Consoling, con- 
solatory ; strengthening, etc. 

1382 Wycuir Zech. i. 13 Good wordis, coumfortinge. 16x13 
Suaks. //en. V/11/, v. i. 4 Torepayre our Nature With com- 
forting repose. 1758 R. Brookes Pract. Aled. (ed, 3) 11. 164 
Comforting Kye-waters. 1872 Geo, Euior Aliddlem. \xxiv, 
‘That comforting explanation. 1877 Lapy Brassry Moy. Sun- 
beam xv, Vhe comforting light of a large wood fire. 

{ence Co‘mfortingly adv. 

1849 /‘raser's Mag. XL. 518 Vhe soul whose faith. .com- 
fortingly teaches her, etc. 1873 Miss Brouvautos Nancy 
I. 12 ‘ Bless your heart’, says the rat, comfortingly, ‘he 
will never find out that we are there’. 


or abets. 
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+ Co‘mfortive, 2. and sd. Ods. Also 6 con-. 
[irreg. f. COMFORT v. + -IVE ; comfort- being treated 
as the L. ppl. stem, as in abort-zve, assert-ive.] = 
COMFORTATIVE, 

A. adj. 

1377-1400 Lanci. ?. P/. B. xv. 213 Companable and con- 
fortatyf (AZS. C. confortif]. 1503 Hawes £.rammp. Virt. v. 
63 Lete wysedome than be to the[e] comfortyfe. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 385 Cordial and comfor- 
tive remedies. 1801 W. ‘T'aytor in AZonthly Mug. X11. 100. 


B. sé. 


1584 Leycesters C omumont. (1641) 34, I muse why hee chose 
rather to make her away by open violence then by some 
Italian confortive. 1588 GREENE A /cida Wks. (Grosart) IX. 
94 Precious comfortives to incourage her champion. 1§93 
— Mamillia 1. Wks, IL. 231 Not a comfortive to lengthen 
her life, but a corasive to shorten her dayes, 

+Co-mfortize, v. Obs. rare—'. [see -IZE.] 
trans. To comfort. Hence Co’mfortizing /f/. a. 

1600 Tourneur 7yrars. Metamorph, viii, No grove, whose 
comfortizing hew, ete. 

Comfortless (ko mfoastlés’, a. [f. Comrort sd. 
+-LESs.] Without comfort. ; 

+1. Without relief, aid, or resourcc; unrelieved, 
helpless, desolate. Ods. (exc. as occas. implied in 
sense 3 OF 4.) 

2? a 1400 Chester Pl.(Shaks. Soc.) 1, 27, 1 will not leeve you 
comfortles [John xiv. 18 ; so in Coverdale 1535, Bps. Bible 
1569, and 1611]. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 207 Allthe Barons 
of Fraunce had forsaken her... and so she was left all comfort- 
lesse. 1568 Biste (Bishops’) Ps. xii. 5 For the comfortlesse 
troubles sake of the needy, 1639 Bury IF ills (1850) 172 All 
my houshold fledd from me and left me..comfortles, 1725 
Pore Odyss, xv. 380 Sole, and all comfortless, he wastes away. 

+2. Without courage or strength, spiritless. Oés. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 25 Pe kyng erle was al 
comfortlees, and nyh deed for fere. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 4412 
Comfortles the deth I drede. 

3. Destitute or devoid of mental comfort, con- 
solation, or solace; of persons (now rare), 1n- 
consoled, inconsolable; of actions, states, etc., 
attended with no comfort. 

c 1460 Sir R. Ros Dame Sanz Mercy 461 in Pol. Rel. & 
L. Poems (1866) 67 ‘To comforte hem that lyve al comfort- 
lees. 1590 Suaxs. Cot. Err.v. i. 80 Melancholly, Kinsman 
to grim and comfortlesse dispaire. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 
760 Thou stoodst..comfortless, as when a Father mourns 
His children, 1794 Worpsw. Guilt § Sorrow iii, Perplexed 
and comfortless he gazed around. 1803 Soutney Lett. 
(1856) I. 240 We had, indeed, a gloomy and comfortless 
parting. 18978 Seerey Svezz 11. 394 My account of this 
comfortless time. ; 

t b. actively, Giving no comfort. Ods. rare. 

1588 Suaks. 77t. A. in. i. 251 That kisse is comfortlesse, 
As frozen water to a starued snake. 1632 Litucow 7vrav. x. 
(1682) 468 Hunger, Vermine, and Tortures, being my Coin- 
fortless Companions. 

4. Devoid of physical comfort ; dreary, cheerless. 
(The most usual current sense.) 

1576 Freminc Panoplie Ep. 297 Inhabitable woodes and 
comfortlesse caves, 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. v, 
A deplorable and comfortlesse Winter. 1754 H. WALPoLe 
Let. to Chute 14 May, The country is cold and comfortless. 
1846 MeCuttocu Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 672 Cold and 
comfortless habitations. 

Co'mfortlessly, adv. [f. prec.+ -ty*.] In 
a comfortless manner; without comfort. 

1549 J. OLtpeE Evasw. Par. 1 Tim. 14 To susteyne those 
women that are comfortlesly lefte destitute. c 1825 BEp- 
poEs Poets, Sec, Bro. u.i, My body and my mind are ill 
agreed And comfortlessly strange. 1852 W. Cottins Basil 
1. xii. 92 The meal was hurried over comfortlessly and silently, 

Comfortlessness, Comfortless quality. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 31 July 10/1 ‘The formal comfortlessness 
of a palace. 

+Co-mfortment, Obs. xare—}. [f. Comrort v. 
+-MENT; perh. after the corresponding F, con- 

Sortement, med.L. confortamentum.] Comforting ; 
entertainment. (Cf. COMFORT w. 5.) 

1556 in Hakluyt lay. (1589) I. 286 For the gentle comfort- 
ment and entertainment of the saide ambassadour, his traine 
and companie. 

Comfortress (kvmfaitrés). Now rare. Also 
5 confortouresse. [a. OF. conforteresse, fem. of 
confortére: see -ESS.] A female comforter. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 1. cxlii. (1869) 73 Ladi, quod 
j, ther of shule ye be leche and confortouresse. 1491 CAXTON 
Vitas Patr. WY. de W. 1495) 1. xii, 69 b/2 Our lady, Tre- 
sorye of grace, coinfortresse of desolate. 1586 T. B, Za 
Primand. Fr, Acad. 1.(1594) 45370 give him [Adam] a wife, 
for a faithfull companion, a comfortresse of his life. 1605 B. 
Jonson Vodpoue 1. vii, 80 To be your comfortresse, and to 
preserve you. 1766 Forpyce Serva. ug. Wom. Ded. 1 The 
Comfortress of Affliction! 1868 R. A. Corrin tr. Liguori’s 
Glories of Alary 8:1 O comfortress of the afflicted. 

Comfrey ko mfri, kem-.. Forms: 3 cum- 
firie, 5 confirie, -fyrie, -ye,cowmfory, -phory, 
5-6 comfory, -ie, 6 camforye, comferie, cum- 
phorie, 6-8 comfery, 7 camfrey, comfrie, 
cumfry, -frey, 6- comfrey, -fry. [a. OF. confirie, 
confire, confidre, in med.L. cumfirta; of obscurc 
etymology. 7 

The L, names of the plant were consolida and conferva 3 
in med. 1,, also confirma, conserva; all referring to its 
healing virtues (‘quia habet vin consolidandi”, The I. 
and Eng. word has been variously viewed as a corruption 
of confirma, or of conferva, more prob. the latter. An OF. 
synonyin, or name of a species, cozsire, concire, concierge, 
was prob. similarly related to conserva. Cf. Coxnsounn.] 


COMIC. 


1, The English name of Symphytum officinale 
(N.O. Boraginacer), a tall plant, common on 
margins of streams and ditches, with rough leaves, 
and drooping clusters of yellowish-white or red- 
dish-purple bell-shaped flowers ; formerly esteemed 
as a vulnerary. b. Also applied to other species, 
as Tuberous Comfrey, 8. /wbevosttm, a similar 
but smaller plant, with tuberous root; Prickly 
Comfrey, S. asperrimum, a native of the Cau- 
casus, cultivated for its handsome blue flowers, 
and also as a forage-plant. ¢@. Wild Comfrey 

of N. America), Cysoglossum virginicum (Miller 
Plant-n.). 

[c1000 Sa.v. Lecchd.1. 162 Deos wyrt pe man confirman & 
odrum naman galluc nemned. J/éid. I. 376 Ad fluxum san- 
guinis.—Accipe de confirma, hoc est consolida.} 

¢ 1265 Plant Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 555 Cumfiria, cum- 
firie, galloc. ¢1440 Promp. Part. 97 Cowum)fory, herbe, 
consolida major, et minor dicitur daysy. ¢14§0 Alphita 
(Anecd, Oxon.) 9 Anagallicum .. Gall. (et angl.) confine uel 
cornsilie[v. 7. anglice counsilie]. cr4go Voc. in Wr.-Wialcker 
574/40 Confiria, anglice confyrye, confyrie. 1530 Patscr. 
202/2 Camforye herbe, /a grande cousolde. 1567 BaKer 
Jewell of Health 53 The water of the greater Comferie 
druncke, helpeth such as are bursten, and tbat haue broken 
the bone of the legge. 1578 Lyte Doedocns 1. ciii. 145 
The rootes of Comfery .. healeth all inwarde woundes, 
and burstings. 1671 Satmon Sx. Aled, in. xxii. 396 Com- 
frey..it is a Wound-herb. 1888 Ties 3 Jan. 10/1 Culti- 
vating prickly comfrey, found to be a most profitable crop, 
well suited for fodder, 1888 Daily News 21 June 2/1 The 
comfreys are opening by the margin of the stream. : 

+2. Applied to other plants, chiefly as a rendering 
of L. Consolida or Symphytum: Middle C., the 
Bugle, Ajuga reptans ; Saracen’s C., the Broad- 
leaved Groundsel, Sevecio saracenicus; Spotted 


'C., Wild C., the Lungwort, Pulmonarta officinalis 


‘see also 1c.). Obs. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 1. 1xxxv. 125 Of some it is called in 
Latine Symphitum Syluestre, whiche may be Englisshed 
wilde Comfrey..we call it in English Sage of Jerusalem, & 
Cowslip of Jerusalem. did. 1, xc, 133 It is called Consolida 
media: in English Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, 
and Bugle. /é7d. 1. xcix. 141 This herbe is now called in 
Latine .. Coxsolida Sarracenica ..in English Sarrasines 
Consounde or Sarrasines Comfery. 1688 R. Hotme 47- 
moury 1. 72/2 The spotted Comfery is the Cowslip of 
Jerusalem. 

3. attrtb. 

1572 MascaLL Govt. Cattle, Oxen (1627) 79 Giue him to 
drinke of Cumphorie hearbe stamped with milke or ale, for 
that will helpe to knit the bones. 1597 GERARDE Herbal 
66x It is called..in Englisb Comfrey, Comfrey Consound, 
of some Knit backe. 1747 WESLEY Prim. Physic (1762) 118 
Boil Comfrey Roots to a thick Mucilage. 

Comfurth, obs. ferm of Comrorr. 

[Comgage, comhabitant, errors for cozv-, 
coengage, coinhabztant.} 


Comic (kgmik), a. and sé, Also 4 comice, 
6 commick(e, 6-7 comi(e)que, 6-8 comick. 
[ad. L. comitc-us, a. Gr. kwpex-ds of or pertaining 
to comedy (= swywbids), as sb. comic poet or 
actor, prob. f. «@pos merry-making, revel: see 
Comepy. Cf. F. comdgue (adj. and sb.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, proper, or belonging to comedy, in the 
dramatic sense, as distinyuished from tragedy. 

Comic poet, a writer of comedies. Comic opera, an opera 
whose subject is of the nature of a comedy, and in which a 
large part of the dialogue is spoken; but now often applied 
toa mere burlesque set to music. The sense in quot. 1387 
is obscure. 

[1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 321 Boethius. .made fifty 
songes endited comice [cantns comicos edidit] pat is as it 
were schort vers.] 1576 N. R.Cosunzend. Verses in Gascoigne’s 
Steele Gl, (Arb.) 46 For commicke verse still Plautus peere- 
lesse was. 1589 PuTreNnAM Eng. Poesie 1. xi. (Arb.) 41 Be- 
sides those Poets Comick there were other who served also 
the stage..called Poets Tragicall. 1602 Retin fr. Parnass. 
v. iv. (Arb.) 72 Who kennes the lawes of euery comick stage, 
1742 Firtpinc Fos. Andrews Pref., No two species of writ- 
ing can differ more widely than the comic and the burlesque. 
1746 Cotins Odes, Manners 55 The comick sock that binds 
thy feet. 1762 Sterne Let. to Garrick 19 Mar., The 
whole city of Paris is bewitch’d with the comic opera. 1841 
Macauray Comic Dramatists, The Puritan had affected 
formality: the comic poet laughed at decorum. 1878 J. 
Hvttau in Grove Dict. JAfzs, 1. 380 Comic opera is the 
opera of comedy,, not ‘ comic’ in the vulgar English sense. 

2. Aiming at a humorous or ridiculous effect: 
applied to literary compositions, songs, journals, 
etc., which have it as thcir express aim to excite 
mirth ; burlesque, funny. ; 

A modern downward extension of the notion, to which 
the first quot. is only transitional. 

(xg1x Suarress., Charac. (1737) 111. 253 Cervantes. .that 
comick author.] 1839 (¢’t/e), Comic Latin Grammar, 1852 
Dickens Bleak J/o, xi, Little Swills, the Comic Vocalist. 
1883 Luoyp £66 4 Flow IL. 6 Vhe bookstall where the 
comic papers were. 1884 Miss Brappox Js/aetael xiv, A 
sentimental duet about the stars and the sea was followed 
by a comic duet about a matrimonial quarrel. 

3. Said of actions, incidents, cte.; = CoMIcAL 4. 

a. Calculated to cxcite mirth ; intentionally funny. 

1791 Bosweia. Johnsou 6 Apr. an. 1775, Moody interjected, 
in an Irish tone, and with a comic look, ‘Ah ! poor George 
the Second’, 1879 E. Garrett Louse dy Works 11. 7 Will 
was, .full of cheerfulness and fun during his wife's visits to 
the hospital, indulging only in comie murmurs, 


COMICAL. 


b. Unintentionally provocative of mirth ; langh- 
able, ludicrous. 

1751 Jounson Nambler No. 176 P 2 Among the priucipal 
of comick calamities, may be reckoned the pain which an 
author. .feels at the onset of a furious critick. 1833 Sir F. 
B. Heap Bubbles fr. Brunnen iii, His attempt in such 
deep aflliction to be musical is comic in the extreme. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Concl. 67 Revolts, republics, revolutions, 
..Too comic for the solemn things they are, Too solemn 
for the comic touches in them. 1873 Mrs. ALEXANDER 
Wooing o't v, Finding something irresistibly comic in the 
widow's woes. 

Bash. 

+1. a. A comic writer; = COMEDIAN 2. Obs. 

rg8x Lamparbe Lrrev. uu. vil. (1588) 257 Lta fugtas, ne 
preter casam, as the Comicque sayd. 1658 W. Burton /¢77. 
Anton, so Of this Menander the Comick in these two 
Senaries. 1738 Warnurton /]%s, (1811) 1. 151, | would say, 
with the old comic, (/¢svavz, etc. 

+b. A comic actor; = Comgénian 1. Obs. 

1619 H. Hutton fod/es Anat. 9 Acting a comicks part 
upon the stave. 1709 Srnere Zatler No. 22 9 5 Cave 
Underhill, who has been a Comick for Three Generations. 

2. collog. Short for comic paper. Ct. daily. 

1889 Catholic Jlousehold 1 June 7/3 Vhe joke from one of 
the comics, to which you object, was quite harmless. 

3. quasi-sé. The comic: that which is comic ; 
the comic side of the drama, of life, ete. 

1842 Lytton Zanons 1. ii, Others insist upon it that her 
forte is the comic. 1858 Dr Quincey 74%. Grk. Tray. Wks. 
(1862) IX. 54 The ultimate resource, the well-head of the 
comic, niust for ever be sought in one and the same field. 

C. Comb., as +t comic-serious, -tragical | = 
comico-serious, -tragical), 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 108 This Comique Tragicall 
Doctrine of Purgatory. 1790 Mao. D’Arsiay Diary (1842-6) 
V. 166 His comic-serious face and manner. 

Comical (kp mikal), 2. A‘so 5 comicalle, 6-7 
-all, 6 commical, -ycal. [1!. as prec. +-aL.] 


+1. = Comte 1. Obs. 


[1432-50 tr. //igden V. 321 (cf. Comic 1 quot. 1387) Noble 
songes comicalle.] 1557 Grimatp Afuses in Tottel’s Mise. 
(Arb.) 100 Delitefull talke loues Comicall Thaley. 1577 
Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 84 One Plautus, a coinicall poet. 
1664 Ducitess or NEwCAsTLe Soc. ett. claii, Vhe third was 
our countryman Shakespear, for his comical and tragical 
humour. 1725 Gay IWhat dye calt it (ed. 4) Pref., As to 
the plot, they deny it to be tragical, because its catastrophe 
is a wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. 

+2. Of style, subject, etc.: Befitting comedy ; 
trivial, mean, low; the opposite of fragécal, ele- 
vated or dignified. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Lng. Secretarte 1. (1625) 10 Stile of Epistles 
.. Humile, the lowest, comicall, and most simple of all 
others, the matter whereof is the meanest subject of any 
argument that may be..and is fittest appropriate to our 
familiar Letters. 1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 1.i.1. i. (1676) 
255/x hat it is too light for a Divine, too Comical a subject 
to speak of Love-Symptoms. « 1674 CLARENDON Su7v. 
Lewiath. (1676) 18 This Comical mention of the power and 
goodness of God. .in a place so improper and unnatural for 
those reflexions. 1687 SettLe Neff. Dryden 29 Surely the 
Laureat .. has the lest and most Comical Notions of Kings 
that e’re I met with. 


tb. Of persons: ? Low, mean, base, ignoble ; 
or ?clownish. Ods. 

“an Penn Lb. Conscience Pref., When they had sacri- 
ficed their divine Socrates to the sottish fury of their lewd 
andcommical multitude, tbey..regreeted their hasty inurder. 

+3. Like the conclusion of a comedy; happy or 
fortunate. (Opposed to ¢vagical.) Obs. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Wrtehcr. unt. x. 44 A comicall cata- 
strophe. 1588 Greene Persmedes 25 Fortune after so sharpe 
a Catastrophe, to induce a comicall conclusion, tempered 
hir storme with this pleasant calme. @ 1627 Haywarp (J.), 
That all might appear to be knit upin a comical conclusion, 
the duke’s daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to 
the lord Lisle. 1650 Futter Prsgah wv. ii. 36 But Comicall 
was the end of Job, and all things restored double to him. 
meat Hae Prin. Orig. Man, w. viii. 361 The Comical part 
of the Lives of Men are too full of Sin and Vanity, and the 
Tragical part thereof too full of Sinand Misery, 

4. Resembling comedy, mirth- provoking; hu- 
Morous, jocose, funny ; ludicrous, langhable. (Of 
persons and things.) The ordinary sense. 

1685 J. Scotr Chr. Life 1. 135 A man..may break jests 
upon pain, and entertain his company with comical Repre- 
sentations of the Groans and Agonies of dying. 1687 I. 
Brown Saruts in Uproar Wks. 1. 73 The oddest and most 
comical scene is still behind. 1776 Jounson in Boswell 15 
May, But the dog [S. Foote] was so very comical, that | 
was obliged to throw myself back upon my chair and fairly 
laugh it out. 1887 A. Riney -4¢/os. xiii, There was some- 
thing extremely comical in the sight of the archbishop lying 
flat on his back. 

5. Queer, strange, odd. collog. 

4793 Lo. Suermecpin Ld. Auckland's Corr. 11.495 Oppo- 
sition. .seems suspended in a comical state. 1823 Scotr 
Quentin D, xxxi, I think it likely he may grant thy request, 
tbough, by my honour, it is a comical one! 1861 Gero. 
EuorJSi/as 4/7, ii, And now it was all clear how he should 
have come from unknown parts, and be so ‘ comical-looking’. 
1888 WW, Somerset Word-bk., Comical,(1) odd in appearance, 

b. = Queer’ in the sense of ‘peculiar or dis- 
agreeable in temper or nature, difficult to deal 
with, awkward, troublesome, dangerous’. dia/, 

@ 1864 R. B. Peacock Lonsdile Gloss. (Philol. Soc.) 
Comical, ill-tempered. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Comical, (1) disagreeahle, queer in temper. ..(2) 
bad, dangerous : said of ade 1887S. Chesh. Gloss., Comi- 
cal, captious, hard to please. 1888 Sheficld Gloss., Comt- 
cal, difficult, perplexing, ‘ Wa, this is a comical job, ooever'. 
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c.=‘(Qucer’ in the sense of ‘strangely out of 
sorts, unwell, ill’. zed. 

1884 Upton-on-Scrvrru Gloss., Comical, unwell. ‘1 scenied 
that comical as "e couldn't eat no fittle.’ 1889 Dorset dial. 
(fr. Correspt.), | be ina plain way : 1 do feel so comical in 
inysclf. 1889 O.cfordshire nial. ifr. Correspt.) I felt so 
comical, I thought I was going to die. 

B. sé. A comical person. rare—'. 

1825 C. M. Wesimacotr “ng. SAy 1. 253 All the comicals 
of Oxford brought ee , 

Comicalish (kp-mikalif\, @. rare. 
-1sff_] Somewhat comical. 

1813 Mars. Bennett Begeas Crrd 1. 81 Ue had a comicil- 
ish sort of a cast in his eyes. 

Comicality :kpmikieliti). [fas pree. + -1ry.] 
Comical or comic quality ; fact of bcing comical. 

1783 Map. D'.\Rretay Diary 17 Jan., Stories, that for 
humour and comicality } think unequalled. 1824 ///s¢. 
Gambling 1. 35 Another trick of his Grace. .is worthy of 
record for its comicality. 1866 Dicknns Lets. 4 Sept., 
Much better than any amount..ofimere comicality. 

b. An instance of the comical; a comical thing. 

01774 Garrick in Codmau’s Posth, Lett. 1820 301 If you 
intend to stand by y¢ London Journal, I will prepare some 
comicality for it. 1818 Soutuey Lets. Ell. 100 Ilis wife 
resigns herself with comical composure to all his comicalities. 
1865 Dickens Mat. ri. xvi,‘ Jon't you think mea queer 
little comicality?’ 1872 Biack Adz. Lhacton xxi. 300 
Wearing such comicalities of jackets. 

Comically (kg mikali’, a/w. [f. as prec. + -Ly .] 
In a comic or comical manner. 

1609 B. Jonson Std. Wom. w.v, The Ladies have laugh’d 
at thee inost comically, since thou went’st, Dauphine. 162: 
Burton cimat., AZed, ut. i. 1. i. (1676) 258,'2, I am resolved 
..to Act several parts, some Satyrically, some Comically. 
1717 Lapy M, W. Montacue “eft, xxiv. 16 Jan., How my 
adventures will conclude, I leave entirely to Providence ; 1f 
comically, you shall hear of them. 1844 KinGrake /othen 
ii, A strut so comically pompous. 1871 G. Mrrepitn //, 
Kichmoud xii, ‘I'm not invited,’ she moaned comically. 

Comicalness (kp-mikalnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] Comical quality. 

1694 Ecuarp Plautus 69, I do not see how the comicalness 
of this passage can be preserv’d in our tongue. 1727-3 in 
Baitey, vol. 11. 1755 in Jouxson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

+Co-micar. Ols. rare '. [f. Comic + -an3.J 
A writer of comedies. 

1§23 Skerton Garl. Lanrel 353 Maister Terence, the 
famous comicar. 

|| Comices, 54. p/. Obs. rare. [Fr. contices, ad. 
L. comitia (cf. noltce, etc.): the form comttes is 
probably a scribal error or misprint; in Blount it 
stands in the alphabetic place of Cowrrecs.] =Co- 
MITIA I. 

1533 BELLENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 57 (Quhen this regent had 
maid his coinites..the pepill chesit Ancus Marcius to be 
king. 1600 Hottanp “ivy ii. liv. 124 ‘he chiefe priest im- 
mediatly held the Comices. 168: Brount Glossogy. ied. 5), 
Comites (Comitia) solemn Assemblics of the people at 
Rome. . ; 

+ Co-micly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Comic + -Ly 2.] 
= CoMICALLY. 

1s95 A. Musxnay John a Neut (Shaks. Soc. 1852) 8 De- 
ceive, kestowe, breed pleasure, discontent, yet comickly 
conclude, like John a Kent. i 

Comico- (kp:miko), combining form of L. cémrie- 
us, Gr. kapik-és, as in comtco-cynical, -didactic, 
-prosaic, -lragedy, -tragic, -lragical (cf. lragi- 
comedy, tragi-comic), Also in humorous nonce- 
wds., as comico-cratic (afterarzslocratic) ; comicocpy 
(after orthocpy), comic speaking ; comicography (sce 
-GRAPHY), comic writing. 

r598 Haktuyt Voy. I.8 Assome princes in other countries 
haue made their liues Comico-tragical. 1820 £din, Rew. 
XXXIV. 290 In what he calls a comico-prosaic style. 1831 
Crayons fr. the Commons 83 Till all his comicoepy’s ex- 
pended. 1831 Soutnry in Q. Kev. XLV. 427 The idiosyn- 
cratic, democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that 
he [Bentham] is. 1833 — Left. (1856) IV. 336 The first 
scene was the most tragi-comic or comico-tragic that it was 
ever my fortune to be engaged in. 1835 — in C. C. Southey 
Life & Corr. Vi. 270 Cryptography, or wbat might more 
a ele be called in Dovean language, comicography. 1847 

§ Quincey Ws, (1862) VII. 51 Wieland had a touch of 
the comico-cynical in his nature. 1851 Cariyir Sterling 
ut. iv. 204 In the mock-heroic or comico-didactic vein. 
1880 Cornh. Wag. XLII. 659 Acomico-tragedy was enacted 
at Mrs. Ellis’s concerning this very plate. 

Comicry ‘kemikri). rare. [f. Comic + -ry: 
ef. mimicry.) Comic action or practice. 

¢1850 H. Gites (Webster), Cheerful comiery, which .. 
must have the loud and open laugh. 

Comiferous (komi-féras), a. [f. L. coma hair 
+ -FEROUS. Cf. F. comifere.] ‘ Bearing a tutt, 
as if of hair’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Comilitant, var. of ComMiuiTant. 

Comin, Cominalte‘e, -ti‘e, -ty.e, Cominer, 
obs, ff. Common, COMMONALTY, COMMONER. 

Coming (kamin), 2d/. sb.) (f. Come z. + -1xc 1] 

1. The action of the vb. Come in various senses: 
drawing near, approaching ; arrival. adyent. 

@ 1300 Cursor AL. 3957 Quen [Esau] of his cuming herd. 
c1300 AY Adis. 5541 OF his comy'ng hy weren blithe. «1386 
Cuavcer Frankl, 7. 448, 1 knowe.. the cause of youre 
coniyng. ¢ 1400 estr. Troy 12993 At his comyng to kacche 
hym olyue. 1535 Coverpace J/a/. iii. Jiv.) 5 Before the 
commynge off the daye ofthe great and fearfull Lorde. 1626 
Bacon Syfea § 140°Pease, which have their price very 
much increased by the early coming. 1644 Matton .4 7¢0p. 


(f. pree. + 


COMING. 


(Arb.) 67 Her Masters second cuinming. 1883 I.wovo “4d 
& low 11. 269 ‘fle coming of death. ‘ 

+2. Dertvation, descent ; origin; lineage. Odo. 

61430 J rvemasonry 718 Presume not to hye. For thyn 
bye blod, ny thy comynge. 

J. The coming time, the future, vere. 

1839 48 Dairy Lestns AXAVL 364 It nay be in the connny 
..We may be worth forgiving. 

+4. Access; means of acecss: approach. Oés. 

1393 Trevisa Barth. De 2. Rix, liv.149§) 487 ‘Vo suche 
a place is no comynge that is soo sirengihyd. 1450 in 
Three 15th C. Chron. ‘Camden 1885 95 Vhat eny man 
myght have his comynge to hym. 1667 lervs ary 6 Jan., 
An extraordinary good house, and a fine coming to it. 
1682 Wiirinr Journ, Greece wt. 214 This City hath one of 
the pleasantest Comings 10 it imayinable. 1715 Leon: 
Palladios Archit. 1742) 1. 29 Doors [so] placed, that there 
inay be a free coming to them fron all parts of the Ilouse. 

5. With the prepositional constructions of the 
verb, 

1447 8 J. Sintiincrorp Let..Caind. Soc.) 54 Our comynge 
haste to London. 1577 Harrison Deser, rit, Ded. in 
HMoliushed, Vhe. .cxtraordinarie coming by sundrie treatises 
not supposed to be extant 1649 Mitton /2rkon. 2 At his 
coming to the Crown. 1884 Daily News 23 Sep. 61 A 
white dress which she wore at a coming-of-age party. 

6. With adverbs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 17646 Paisful be bi coming hedir. 1523 
Firzners, //usb. § 9 At the comynge vp of all maner ot 
corne. 1530 Patscr. 207/1 Coininyng uere, apfroche. 1611 
Tar.eron Jests in Hazl. Sheks, Jest-bks. (1864) I. 221 
At the first comming upof Tobacco. 1651 Ilounes Leviath. 
1, Vili. 37 The comming on of Winter. 1703 Moxon .Wech. 
Lixerc. 185 The swift coming about of the work. 1726 
Swirt Gulliver (1869) 215 1 At my first coming over. 1792 
W. Roserts Looker-on No. 6 We behold neither its coming- 
on, nor its career, nor its departure. 1798 Mitter in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelsou (1846) Vl. p. clyv, Her coming-to nearly 
abreast the inner side of the fifth ship. 1847 Emrksos 
Poents (1857) 52 The punctual coming-back ..of the birds. 

7. csp. Coming in. a. The action of the vb. 
Cowie IN (COME v &9 ; entrance, conimencement, 
(ies. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 7 His comming in 
with archane science. 1611 Binur 2 Avvygs xiii 20 The 
comming in of the ycere. 1637 R. Humerey tr. S. Ambrose 
1. 89 The comming in of his salary and stipend. 1684 NAr- 
soroucn Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1.11711) 24 At my coming in 
with the Land. 1846 Trexcu Mirvac. iil. (1862) 135 Conings 
in of a new and hitherto unwonted power into the region of 
nature. 1864 Tennyson Aydmer's Held 501 Those at home 
. .Narrow’d her goings out and comings in. 


+b. A means of entrance ; an entry. Ods. 

1483 Eart Rivers Left. in Gairdner Nich. /// (1878) 
App. 395 Ye will leve a rome afore the comyng in at the 
yete in the newe wall. 1535 Coverpate “2ch, alin. 11 
Shewe them the fourme and fashion of the temple: the 
commynge in, the going out, all the maner and descripcien 
therof. 1693 N. Starnorst in Ray /rav. 11738) Ih. 17 In 
many houses the comings-in are so dark and deep that one 
would think he were going into a cave. 1719 Dr For. 
Crusoe (1840) 11. v. 114 The entry, or coming into the. .tent. 

ce. fl. rarely srmg.) Revenues, receipts; in- 
come. 

1599 Suaks. /fen. Vv. i. 260 What are thy Rents? what 
are thy Coinmings in? 1603 Frorio J/ontargne (1622) 
136 Let my expences goe together with my comming 
in. a16s9 Osborn Onertes (1673) 603 Her Comings-in are 
Mathematically adjusted to her Layings-out. 1760 Go.psm. 
Cit. W.Axv, Our comings-in was but about three shillings a- 
week. 1823 Lame Zia Ser. 1. xxiil. (1865) 180 ]Poverty’s] 
poor rents and comings-in are soon sununed up and told. 

+ Coming, vé/. sb.2, Now dal. Also combing. 
[app. (from quots. 1483, 1577, 1658) orig. the 
same word as prec.: sce Come v. 14; but it ap- 
pears to have been referred in later times ta 
Come sé.*, and it is now in some dialects pro- 
nounced ,kéumiy) in sense 2.] 

1. Sprouting, esp. of barley in the malting. 

1483 Cath, Anugt. 86 Cummynge Jz. 7. Cuminyn] as malte, 
germinatus. 1577 Harrison England u. vi. (1877) 1. 156 
‘To shoote at the root end, which maltsters call Comming. 
1615 Marknam Eng. Housew. (1660) 170 It beginneth but 
to sprout, ‘which is called coming of Malt). 1688 R. Hos. 
Armoury im. iii. 105 The conreiug of Barley or Malt is the 
spritting of it, as ifit castout a root. JF ther itt is to cast 
it abroad on the kill floor, when itis come, that the comeing» 
lay wither away. 

2. concr. in pl. The comes or dried radicles of 


malted grain; malt-dust. 

1688 R. Hotme A rioury wi. 320 2 Cleanse the Mali frou: 
Dust and Comings. 1824 Weck. Mag. No. 41. 706 Coming®. 
being the radicles of barley, produced in the process of 
malting. 1888 JI’, Somerset Word-bk, 151 In the process 
of malting, each corn of barley grows i very distinct root . 
These roots are called combings, or combs. i 

Coming, ///. a. [f. Came v. + -1nc?.] 

1. That comcs; approaching in space or time. 

¢1460 Fortrscth clés. & J int. Alon. 1714) 138 In tyme 
comyng. 1590 Suaxs, Mids. Vo v. i. 372 The commin, 
morue. 1697 Drvoes bing. Georg. 1. 230 Mindful of 
coming Cold. 1802 Cymrsepe Lockie? s 11, Coming events 
cast their shadows before. 1848 Maca rar //ist. Eng. 1. 
182 Indications of a coming storm. 1850 Mears. Carcyce 
Lett. U1. 102 Mr. C. may be in Scotland this coming month. 

b. With adverbs: see the vb. 

1600 Snaks. fl. VL. 1v. tt 113 Now I will be your Rosa. 
lind in a more comming-on disposition: 27d aske me what 
you will, I will grantit. @ 1754 Firtpine .}4te Way to Necp 
Wte at home Wks. 1775 Ul. 158 ‘This is a sharper, and no 
coiming-down cull, 1847 /dlnst. Lond. News <4 July C4'1 
Tle coming-in train was a very long one. 1 /Mely 
WVeves 4 Dec., He shows a very ‘coming on’ disposition. 


CO-MINGLE. 


2. Inclined to make or meet advances; ready, 
eager, complaisant, forward. (In good or bad sense.) 

1600 [see Conzing-on in b]. 1605 B. Jonson Volfone ul. 
v, If you were absent she would be more coming. 1642 
RoceErs .Vaaman 22 Have a comming soule to this offer. 
1664 H. More Myst, Jvig. 81. 1672 Marvett Ach. Transp. 
I. 75 A warning unto me not. .to be so coming and so good- 
natured for the future. 167§ Crowne Country IVit un. i, 
What a kind coming Lady she is who would fain be sere- 
naded. a 1676 Ear Orrery Guzman iv. No Hawk that's 
sharp-set will be more coming than he. a@zgor SEDLEY 
Wks, (1722) 1. 77 Sometimes coming, sometimes coy. 1749 
Fierpinc Tow Jones (1775) 162 When wenches are so com- 
ing, young men are not so mucb to be blaimed neither, 
1836 IT. Hook G. Gurney xvii, There she was, as kind and 
coming as could be. 

+3. Coming stomach : a keen appetite. Oés. 

1694 R. L’Estrancr Faéd/es 1 That very Lapidary himself, 
with a coming stomach, and in the Cock’s place, would 
have made the Cock’s choice [/.e. preferred a barley-corn to 
a jewel]. 1708 W. Kine Cookery 48 The poor boy.. had a 
coming stomach. 

+4. Becoming, comely. Oés. rare. Cf. Come 25. 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 3032 Semyt as pai (sc. browes] set were 
sotely with honde, Comyng in compas, & in course Rounde. 

Coming, obs. form of Coamine. 

Co-mi'ngle, v. [see Co-, and ComMinciE ] 
To mingle together. Also Co-mingling vé/. sé. 

1602 Suaks. Yam. 1. ii. 74 Blest are those Whose Blood 
and Iudgement are so well co-mingled {Qg. comeddled]. 
1856 Fons.anque Life & Labours (1874) 324 To prevent 
any confusion or co-mingling. 1862 SnirLey Nuge2 Crit. 
viil. 348 It is a strange co-mingling ; every sort and con- 
dition of men, and each buried after his own fashion. 

+Co-minous, @. Obs. vare. [?adject. use of 
L. cOm(m inus hand to hand.] ? Direct, menacing. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 488, I Organize the Truth, you 
Allegate the Sense, Disbending cominous defects, in your 
absurd pretence. 

|| Comique (kom7*k). [Fr.: see Comtc.] <A 
comic actor or performer ; a singer of comic songs. 

1886 Pall Mad} G. 21 June 3/1 The inimitable champion 
comique of the parliamentary stage. 

Comique, obs. form of Comic. 

Comise, var. of ComMIsse v. Ods. to commit. 

Comission, Comit, etc.: see Comm-. 

Comital (kp-mital), 2 rare. [ad. med.L. co- 
mital-?s pertaining to a comes or count.] Pertain- 
ing to. or of the rank of, a count or earl. 

1859 SaLa Gaslight & D, xviii. 195 Of comital rank. 

Comitant (kp'mitant), a. and sé. rare. [ad. L. 
comitant-em, pt. pple. of comiztar? to accompany, 
f. coinzt-em companion: cf. concomitant.] 

A. adj, Accompanying, in company. 

1614 Jackson Creed ui. iii. Wks. 11. 197 From any prece- 
dent, consequent, or comitant circumstance. 188. R. G. 
Hit Voices in Solitude 137 Let us abuse them not, avoid- 
ing thee, But comitant love Nature silently. 


B. sé. An accompanying thing or circumstance." 


1654 tr. Scudéry’s Curia Polit. 133 It is an inseparable 
Comitant to the Royall Office. 

| Comitat (kpmitet). [Ger., ad. L. coneztat-us.] 

i= Comirarus. 

1791 Hist. in Ann. Reg. 171 The magnats and comitats.. 
were entirely bent upon a revolution, 

2. A civil and administrative division in Hun- 
gary ; a connty. 

1849 Blackw. Mag. LXV. 625 The comitat of Zala, through 
its representatives, demanded the names of the traitors who 
had misled the King. 3 

+ Comitate, v. Obs. rare.  [f. L. comitat- 
ppl. stem of comitar?.] trans. To accompany. 

1632 Vicars -Eneid vi. 466 Achates kinde Eneas comi- 
lated. 1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. go The impression of 
the fire, which is wont to comitate waters distilled. 

+ Comitative, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
contitativ-us (in med.L.), f. comztat-us: see below } 
Belonging to the body of Comites | see Comes). 

1683 Cave £cclestastici Introd. 56 That they should. . have 
the Comitative Honour, or the same Place and Dignity 
whicb the Comztes. .had conferr’d upon them. 

Comitative (kg miteitiv), a2 [f. L. comztat- 
ppl. stem of conzzta@ri to accompany +-IVE.} Ex- 
pressing accompaniment ; associative. 

18799 Wuitney Skr. Grant. § 1121. 364 The comitative 
prefix sa, used.. before nouns and adjectives. 

|| Comitatus (kpmitétds). [L., collective 
deriv. of comes, comit-em, companion, count. ] _ 

1. A body of conedtes or companions; a retinue 


of warriors or nobles attached to the person of | 


a king or chieftain. b. The status or relationship 
of such a body to their chief. 


1875 Stupss Const. Jfist. I. vi. 152 The development of | 


the comitatus into a territorial nohility seems to be a feature 
peculiar to English History. /é/d. I. vi. 160 The Danish 
jarl..seems to have been more certainly connected by the 
tie of comitatus with his king than the Anglo-Saxon ealdor- 
man. 1875 Maine //7st. Just. v. 138 The first aristocracy 
springing from kingly favour consisted of the Comitatus 
or Companions of the King. 

2. An ' English) county; as in the legal phrase 
posse comitatus, q.v. 

Comite, obs. form of Cosity. 

Comites, pl. of Comes; erron. f. ComIcEs. 

| Comitia (kpmi-fia), 5d. A7. [L., pl. of com- 
tum assembly, place of assembly, f. com- together 
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+ -itum going: cf. ex-itéum out-going, 77-2ften 
entrance. ] 

l. Roman Antig. An assembly of the Roman 
people convened for the purpose of electing magis- 
trates and passing laws. Formerly Comices. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) 1X. xx. 54 The comitia 
or assemblies for the election of consuls at Rome. 1838-43 
Arnotp Hist. Rome II. xxv. 9 To hold tbe comitia. 

2. transf. and gen. An assembly. rare. 

1625 B. Jonson Staple of V.v.i, No rogue, at a comitia 
ofthe canters, 186x Pearson Early & Alid. Ages Eng. 62 
The Saxon. .attending the gemot or comitia of his tribe, 

3. A name formerly given at Oxford to the prin- 


cipal assemblage during the Act, at which public — 
Disputations took place, and degrees were con- 


ferred ; now the Enceenia. 

It took place on the Monday after Act Sunday. 

1714 AYLIFFE Univ. Oxf. (1723) 11. . i. 132 On Sunday, 
between the Vespers and Comitia (for so are the Exercises 
of Saturday and Monday stiled) there are two sermons in 
the English Tongue. /é/d. The Senior Proctor (who in 
respect of the Artists Inceptors, is called Father of the 
Comitia’, Jézd. 133 On Tuesday, after the Comitia, a Latin 
Sermon is preached..in St. Mary’s Church. 

Comitial (kfmi‘fial), 2. [ad. L. comertial-is per- 
taining to the comitza.] 

1. Roman Antig. Of or pertaining to the comitia 
(q-v.). Cometial day (L. dies comitialis): a day 
on which the comitia could be held. 

1533 BeLteENDEN Livy 1. (1822) 31 Quhen ony officis or 
digniteis ar desirit on the commiciall dayis. 1618 Botton 
Floris i, xiv. 219 When upon a comitiall day he laboured 
to have his authority continued for a longer time. a 1832 
J. TavLor Poems §& Trans/, (1839) 183 Lawful, Unlawful, 
and Comitial Days. 1880 Muirneap tr. /xstit. Gaius u. 
§s5 By a_comitial enactment [/vge] or a senatus consult. 

b. Comitial sickness, fit, evil, etc.: the ‘ falling 
sickness’ or epilepsy. [L. wzorbus comitialis, so 
called because its occurrence during the comitia 
was considered ominous and broke up the meet- 
ing.] 

1562 Butteyn Bk. Sineples 80 b, Castor is good to helpe 
the Comitiall or fallyng sicknesse. 1598 Sy_vestER Dx 
Sartasu. i. Furies Wks.{1605-7'1. 346 And Megrim growes 
tothe Comitiall-Ill. 1627 H. Burron Baiting Pope's Bull 
43 His epilepsian or comitial fit. 1660 Howett Pariey of 
Beasts ii. 26 The epilepsy or comitiall sicknesse. 

+2. transf. Of or pertaining to a Diet or other 
modern political assembly. Oés. 

1603 Br. Bartow Swsmme of Confer.at Hamplon Crt.To 
Rdr., An expectation of this late Comitial Conference, much 
threatned before andtriumphed inbymany c¢1645 HowELL 
Lett.(1655)1. 244 That Imperiall or Comitial Ban, pronounc’d 
in the Diet at Ratisbon. 1791 State Papers in Aun. Reg. 
184* (Scheme of a Constitution for Poland.] ‘There shall 
be one supreme general tribunal. .called a comitial tribunal. 
1795 /bid. 236 The constitutional regard which his Imperial 
Majesty has always paid to that comitial decree. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Academic comitia. 

1714 Avurre Univ. Oxf. (1723) II. 1m. i. 132 Then the 
Comitial Exercises beginning, the Senior Proctor mounts 
the Pew on the West Side of the (Sheldonian] Theatre, and 
the Junior Proctor the Pew opposite to him to on the East 
side .. At these Comitial Disputations the same method is 
used..as at Vespers. 

+4. Applied to certain general assemblies or 


synods of the presbyterians in the 16th c. 

held ‘at London at terms and parliament times, in Oxford at 
the act, in Cambridge at the times of commencement’. Arf?- 
cles agst. Cartwright xxvi. in Fuller Ch, Hist. V. ix. 150. 

1593 Bancrort Dang. Positions mi. ii, Another meeting 
was also appointed to be helde, that year at the Commence- 
ment at Cambridge. 47d. iii, The Brethren are to be re- 
quested, to ordaine a distribution of all Churches according 
to these rules .. that are set downe in the Sinodicall Disci- 
pline, touching Classicall, Prouinciall, Comitiall or of 
Commencements, and assemblies for the whole kingdome. 
The Classes are to be required to kepe acts of memorable 
matters: which they shall see deliuered to the Comitiall 
assemhly that from thence they may be broght by the 
prouincial assembly. 1656 Futter Ch. Hist. ix. v, Their 
Comitial assemblies, kept in the Universities at the Com. 
mencements. . were conveniently chosen as safely shadowed 
under a confluence of people. 1754 Neat Hist. Puritans 
I. vi. 232. 

+B. sé. fl. = Comitia 1. Obs. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 30 Get ye therfore to the 
mounte Auentine..and there yee shall create your tribunes : 
the chiefe bishop shall be present to kepe the comitialles. 

+ Co'mitive. Oés. rave—". [cf. med L. and It. 
comttiva ‘a traine or following of men’ (Florio) ; 
f. L. comit- companion.] Company, escort, train. 

1532 W. WaLter Guistard §& Sismond (1597) B ij, In 
whose felowship or whose comitive Might I better passe 
that painfull journey? 

Comi-tragedy. *ave. [formed on the model 
of tragi-comedy.} A tragedy containing an elc- 
ment of comedy. 

1864 KincsLev Rom. & Teut. 22 A passage in which he 
transfers the whole comitragedy from Italy of old to Eng- 
land in 1861. 1884 Athkenvum 7 June 723/3 The reflective 
Elizabethans saw..that, without Fate, drama, even in its 
very highest and intensest mood, is but comi-tragedy. 

Comittee, -ie, obs. ff. Cos\mutrerr. 

Comity (kgmiti). In 6 comite. [ad. L. cém:- 
tdtem courteousness, f. coms courtcous, friendly: 
see -ITY, aud cf. It. comzta | Florio).] 

1. Courtesy, civility. urbanity; kindly and con- 
siderate behaviour towarcs others. 


COMMA. 


_ 1543 Becon Pol. of War Ded., Our countrey..soweth also 
in the fielde of our brestes many precious sedes, as.. honest 
behauor, affabilitie, comite. 1673 Rudes of Civility xix. 
(ed. 2) 163 Comity and Affability are the Ornaments of 
Converse, 1817 Par. Deb. 1379 The comity ofthe right hon. 
gentleman’s manner. .contrasted with tbe asperity of tbe 
letter alluded to. 1847 Emerson Refr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 350 It is the rule of mere comity and courtesy 
to agree where you can. 

2. Comity of nations: a. The courteous and 
friendly understanding, by which each nation re- 
spects the laws and usages of every other, so far 
as may be without prejudice to its own rights and 
interests, 

(1834 Story Conflict of Laws § 28 It has been tbought.. 
that the term comity is not sufficiently expressive of the 
obligation of nations to give effect to foreign laws when they 
are not prejudicial to their own rights and interests.] 186z 
Merivate Rom. Amp. (1865) VII. lix. 215 Due by the 
comity of nations, 1875 Poste Gaus 1. Introd. 3 The salu- 
tary but sanctionless code called the Comity of nations. 

b. Apparently misused for: The company of 
nations mutually practising international comity. 

{In some instances, erroneous association with L. comes 
* companion’ is to be suspected. ] 

1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. & Art 315 A third part 
of the species will be brought into the comity of nations. 
1864 VamBerY Trav. Centr. Asia 6 To show..how much 
Iran bad it at heart to obtain admittance into the comity of 
states. 1875 M. Pattison Casasbou 294 Neither North nor 
South Britain entered into the comity of nations. 1880 
Daily Tel. 2 Nov., Turkey should. .be saved. .and rendered 
a useful member of the civilised comity. 

Comix, -mixtion, -mixture: see ComMyx. 

Comley, obs. form of CumBLy, Indian blanket. 

Comli, -liche, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Comezy. 

Comlokest, obs. snperl. of CoMELY. 

Comma (kp'ma). Pl. commas (formerly -aes); 
as L. or Gr., commata (kp'mata). [a. L. comma, 
Gr. xéupa stamp, piece cut off, short clause, etc. :— 
*xom-pa, f. xon- root of xomrew to strike, cut.] 

l. In Greek Rhet. and Prosody: A phrase or 
group of words less than a colon \q.v.). Hence, 
+ A short member of a sentence or period. 

1986 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 85 The last word of 
a comma, or member of a sentence. 1607SHaks. Timon. 
i. 48 Poet. No leuell’d malice Infects one comma in the 
course I hold. 1609 R. Barnarp Faith. Sheph. (1621) 87 
In words, phrases, commaes, and periods. 1711 App1soN 
Sect. No. 105 P 9 He has only rectify’d a Greek Particle, 
or laid out a whole sentence in proper Commas. 1713 
Bentiey Rem. Free-thinking Wks. (ed. Dyce) 111. 328 The 
next Comma of the passage is inexorabile fatunt, ; 

+b. A clause or short member of a treatise or 


argument. Odés, 

1649 JER. Taylor Gt. E-xemp. 1. 100 This being the hardest 
comma in the whole Discipline of Jesus is fortified with a 
double blessednesse. 1652 L.S. Peopse’s Liberty it.3 The 
main argument. .is bottomed upon part of the 7th comma of 
the 4. Chapter of Gen. 1671 L. Appison H”, Barbary 171 
(T.) In the Moresco catalogue of crimes, adultery and for- 
nication are found in the first comma. 


2. A punctuation-mark [now ,] used to separate 
the smallest members of a sentence. Also used to 
separate figures and symbols in arithmetic, chemical 


formulz, etc. 

‘The comparative length of the xé4ua and x@Aov have 
given origin to our terms of punctuation indicating the 
close of such shorter or longer clauses respectively, just as 
our ‘period’, or full-stop, marks the end of a weptodos’. J. 
E. Sandys on Cicero’s Ova/or § 211. 

The function of the comma is to make clear the grammatical 
structure, and hence the sense, of the passage; one of the 
means by which this is effected in actual speech is a short 
pause; hence the comma is often inaccurately said to be 
merely the mark of such a pause; see quots. under b. 

[1530 Patscr. 39 With suche [point] as the Latins call 
conimta thus made (: ), or vixguéa tbus made (,).] 1599 R. 
B. ist Bh. Preserv. Hen, V1I, To Printer, Kegpe points, 
and commas, periodes. 1661 S. Partripce Double Scale 
LP’roport. 17 The Numerator is first expressed, and after it 
the Denominator right on in the line, with a comma betwixt, 
as..75,100. 1668 Witxins Aea/ Char. 393 The Characters 
that serve for Interpunction, Comma, Colon, Period. 1847 
Emerson Refr, Alen, Goethe Wks. \Bobn) 1. 391 The 
commas and dashes are alive ; so that the writing isathletic 
and nimble. 1853 W. Grecory /uorg. Chew. (ed. 3) 27 The 
compounds which combine are joined, either by a + sign or 
by a comma. 

b. 1589 Puttenuam Eng. Poesie u. iv. [v.] (Arb.) 88 The 
shortest pause or intermission they called cow:ma as who 
would say a peece of aspeach cutof. /déd. i. xix. (Arb.) 
222 A little pause or comma is geuentoeuery word. @ 1637 
B. Jonson Exg. Grau, A comma is a mean breathing. 
1824 J. Jounson 7yfoer, 11. 56 The comma..is considered 
the first from its requiring the shortest pause. 


c. fig. = Break of continuity, interval, pause. 

1602 SHaks. Ha. v. ii. 42 As Peace should still her 
wheaten Garland weare, And stand a Comma 'tweene their 
amities. 1602 Marston Avt. 4 lel. 1v. Wks. 1856 I. 52 
Weele point our speech With amorous kissing, kissing 
commaes. 1622 Matvnes Anc. Law-A/erch. 335 Albeit that 
it seemeth no Comma can bee made (as it were) from the 
highest Climate to the lowest Center in regard of the 
litterall wordes. a 1661 FuLLer HWorthies (1840) I. 71 
‘Though a truce may give a comma or colon to the war, 
nothing under a peace can put a perfect period thereunto. 
1887 /o0or Ned/ie (1888) 285 A lady who writes so easily 
that there hardly seems to be a comma for her mind between 
any two subjects under the sun, and never a full stop. 

3. Music. A minute ‘interval’ or difference of 


pitch ; esf. (1) the comma of Didymus or common 


COMMACERATE. 


comma, which is the difference between four perfect 
fifths, and two octaves and a major third, from a 
given note (ratio 80:51); (2) the Pythagorean 
comma, or the difference between twelve perfect 
fifths, and seven octaves, from a given note. 

1597 Mortev /utrod, Jins. Annot., Betwixt wand /a 
Is not a full haltfe note, but lesse than halfe a note by a 
comina. 1609 Doutann Ormith. Microl. 18 A ‘Yone .. con- 
sisting of two smaller Semitones, and one Comma. 1796 
Burney Jem. Metastasio \\. 400 When | hear the greatest 
masters dispute whether the interval from one sound to 
another ought to consist of 5, 7, or 9 commas. 1879 Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1.749 Bassett’s comma valve... by which the error 
existing between major and minor tones may be corrected. 
/6éd, 11. 333 Minor tones are less than major by a comma. 

4. A niark, the same as that used in punctuation, 
but placed above the linc as a quotation-mark : that 
at the beginning of the quotation or line is in- 
verted, that at the end erect (thus ‘%..’); and both 
are commonly doubled (thus “...”). Now called 
inverted commas. 

170s Hearne Collect. 21 Nov. ‘Oxf, Hist. Soc.) I. 89 Dis- 
tinguish’d by commas ias y Printers call y™) at the side, 
1784 Wartrin Phil. Trans. LXXIV. 330 note, To authen- 
ticate the date of the author's ideas, the parts of it which 
are contained in the present letter are marked with double 
commas. 1838-9 Hattam J//ist. Lit. 111. m. iii. 99 The 
reader must not take it for granted, even where inverted 
commas denote a closer attention to the text, that nothing 
is omitted. 1857 H. Breen Blemishes Mod. Eng. Lit. 272 
Without inverted commas, or any other marks to show 
that the writer intended it as a quotation. 1875 Ure Dict, 
Arts 111. 647/1 Turned commas, which designate extracts. 

5. Any comma-like dot or point. 

1801-15 Fusen: Lect, Art x. (1848) 531 Of the milliards of 
commas, or points, that nature mediately or immediately 
produces, no two are alike. 

6. Comma bulterfily): a butterfly (Grapta Comma 
alum) which has a white comma-shaped mark 


on the underside of the wing. 

1749 B. Witxes Eng. Butterflies 57 The Comma-Butter- 
fly breeds twice a year. 1797 Donovan Brit. dusects V1. 
45 In colours and markings the Comma Butterfly seems 
at first sight allied to Papilio Urtice (Tortoiseshell). 1827 
Butterfly Collector's Vade-nt. 68 English name, Comma. 

7. Comma (éactllus) + a bacillus of curved shape, 
said to be present in cholera. 

1886 E. CrooKsuank Pract. Bacteriology 127 The curved 
rods, or commas, are about half the length of a tubercle- 
bacillus, /éid. 140 The comma-bacilli are aerobic [=living 
in the air]. 

8. Comb., comma escapement, comma-shaped adj. 

1807 T. Ycunc Lect. Nat, Philos. 1. 196 The French have 
sometimes employed a construction [in watches] somewhat 
similar, which they call the comma scapement. 1884 Ray 
Lankester in Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 2/1 Dr. Koch had dis- 
covered a comma:shaped bacillus as the cause of cholera. 

Hence Comma v., to punctuate with commas. 

1664 H. More .Wyst.°/nig. 223 Grotius pretends the text 
is not rightly comma’d. 

+Comma‘cerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
maceral- ppl. stem of commacerdre, 1. com- inten- 
sive + macerdre to macerate, jig. vex, torment. ] 
trans. To make lean; to mortify, harass, torment. 
tlence Comma‘cerating vd/. sé. 

1596 NasHE Saffron Walden F.ijb, One true point whereof 
well set downe wil more excruciate and commacerate him. 
1599 — Lenten Stnffe \Wks. tGrosart) V. 296 In continual 
commacerating him with dread and terror. 

+Commaculate, f//. 2. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
maculat-us, pa. pple. of commaculare to stain or 
defile all over, f. com- intensive + maculdre to spot, 
stain.] Stained or defiled all over. 

1570 Maddeis Proclam. in Sempill Ballates \1872) 101 
With blude commaculate. 1646 Buck Xich. ///] 9 A Cha- 
racter (not so commaculate and mixt as passionate and 
purblinde pens have dasht it). 

+Comma‘culate, v. Ods. [see prec. and 
-ATE3.] ¢rans. To stain, spot, or defile all over. 
Chiefly fg. 

1616 R. C. Times’ WWhis. vu. 3046 Sinne, that doth com- 
maculate The soule of inan. 1666 Coitins in Rigaud Corr, 
Sci. Men (1841) 11. 462 Commaculated with dirt or ink. 
1684 N. S. Crit. Eng. Edit. Bible iii. 17 Those differences 
of Readings which..commaculated the holy ‘Text. 

Hence + Commacula'tion, defilement, stain. 

1637 Bastwick Litany iv. 3 So farre they were from any 
commaculation of vice. 

Commador,e, obs. f. Commopore. 

Command (kfma'nd\, v. Forms: 3-5 com- 
aund(e, 3 6 comand.e, 3-7 commaunde, 
-ande, (4 comandi, komand,.e, § co.m)mawnd, 
-ound, -awunde), 3- command. Also 3 cum- 
aund, 3-5 -ande, (5 cummawunde). fu. /. 
and pfle. commanded, (formerly, 4 cumand, 
komande, 4-5 comand(e, -aund(e, 5 com- 
maunde). [ME. coma s\nde-n, a. OF. cumande-r, 
comande-r (=: Vr., Sp. comandar, It. commandare) 
:-late L. or Romanic commandi-re, {. com- inten- 
sive + wanddre to commit, give in charge, enjoin. 

The primary sense of L. mamndare (f. manus hand+dare 
to give) was ’to give into any one's hand or charge’, a 
sense retained by the ancient compound comsenddre to 
Commenp, the vowel-change in which shows tts prehistoric 
antiquity. In late historic times, new compounds were 
formed on the type of the simple verh, as demandare, re- 

mandare, and in still later, commandare, which also 
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took the later sense of the simple »andire, ‘to order, en- 
join’. Commenddare and commandare occur indiscrimin- 
ately, tn both senses, in med, Latinisee DuCange’, InOF. 
cumander, comander was both ’to conimend’ and ’ to coin- 
mand’; and so in ME, Subsequently the former sense be- 
came obs. in both: in Fr. being taken up by the new 
compound s¢ecommanders; in Vnglish for this sense com- 
mend was taken afresh from Latin, and recomaund at length 
assimilated to it as recommend.| 

I. Semple sense. trans. To order, cnjoin, bid 
with authority or influence. Properly said of 
persons, but also fg. of things. 

The original complete construction was with accusative 
of the thing enjoined and dative of the person to whom the 
injunction is given: L. Aoz trib mando, commendo; Fr, se 
le lut commande. In MIE. the dative was sometimes ex- 
pressed by ¢o, ‘all thingis that I comaunde to thee’, but 
usually without it; hence the construction was formall 
two objects, ‘I command ¢hee this’, the distinction of which 
as indirect and direct, has tended in many cases to be lost 
sightof. Either object may be unexpressed, leaving the other 
apparently as the sole object. The original accusative is 
often represented by a clause or infinitive phrase, ‘1 cominand 
him fo come, or that he come’; in which case the remain- 
ing personal object is apt to be viewed as direct, although 
it is historically a dative; cf. F. commande aux esclaves de 
venir, command (to) the slaves to come. Either object, if it 
be a sb. or pronoun, may become the subject in the passive 
voice; ’that which is commanded’, ‘he is commanded 
to go’. 

1. with direct and indirect object (the latter 


formerly often with 0). 

@ 1300 Cursor AL, 6809 Noght pat allon icomande 30u. 1375 
Barnour Bruce 1, 258 (It) that commaundyt is him to. 
1382 Wycnir Jer. i.17 Alle thingus that 1 comaunde to thee. 
1393 Gower Conf. 1. 2 (MS. Harl. 3490) [I] me recom- 
maunde To him [Richard I1] which all me may commannde. 
1526 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48 b, To cominand obe- 
dyence to other. 1599 Snaks. Jfuch Ado u. i, 271 Will 
your Grace command mee any seruice to the worlds end. 
1611 Biste r Sa. xxi. 2 ‘The king hath commanded me a 
businesse. 1615 Depweir J/oham. Jip... § 62.4 iust man 
doth not command to another man, any thing but that which 
he doth wnderstand. 1628 Hoses /'hucyd. (1822) 7o You 
shall..be commanded a greater matter. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 
iv. 747 Defaming what God..commands to som, leaves free 
io all, Afod, What the Queen commands you, must be 

one. 

+ b. with the direct object expressed by a clause 
(or sentence), Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Mf. 20687 Now i cumaund pe Mi moder 
bodi kep wel tome. c 1314 Gay Warw. (A.) 203 He .. him 
hete & comandi Pat he in to chaumber went. 1362 {-anci. 
P. Pl. A. w. 8 Comaunde him bathe come. ¢ 1g00 Maunvrv. 
(Roxb.) xxiv. r10 He comaunded to all..pat pai schuld for- 
sake all pat pai had. ¢ 1460 Zownel-y Alysi. 66 Be stylle, 
beshers, I commawnd you. 1611 Bisie AeA. xiii. 20, 1 com- 
manded the Leuites that they should cleanse themselues. 

e. with direct object represented by an infinitive 
(formerly with for Zo; also often, as in Shaks., 
without 40; cf. bd them go). 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 5986 Als he has comanded vs to do, 
61350 Will. Paterne 236 Of what kin he were kome [he] 
komanded him telle, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 477 This 
child 1 am comanded for totake. ¢1440 ) ord Alyst. xxxii.119 
Pus 3e comaunded youre knyghtis for to saie. 191 SHAKs. 
1 /fen, V1,\. vi. 12 Command the Citizens inake Bonfires, 
1594 Maruowe & Nasue Dido w. iii, The dream .. Com- 
mands me leave these unrenowmed reams [realms]. 1605 
Campen Kem, 21 Cardinall Wolsey .. commaunded all his 
servaunts to vse no French. 1612 iste 7rausl. Pref. 3 
The Scriptures we are commanded to search. 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver wu. viii. 169 He then commanded his men to row 
up to that side. 1848 Macaucav //ist. Eng, 11. 260 The 
Princess Anne..had commanded him to assure her illus- 
trious relatives at the Hague that, etc. : 

d. in place of the infinitive there is occasionally 
a sb, with Zo, ‘to command a person /o a thing’, 
thus reversing the original construction. arch. or 
Obs. (cf. sense 6). 

160z SHaxs. //am, 11. ii. 377 These [stoppes] cannot 1 
command to any vtterance of hermony. 1610 — Tem. 1.1. 
23 If you can command these Elements to silence. 1724 
De For Jem, Cavalier (1840) 62 Your majesty may com- 
mand me to anything. ; 

2. With the indirect object only: = To give 
commandment (to); to order, cliarge. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 6816 (Cott.) Als i hane comanded ore 
(dater J/S. comaundide be]. ¢ 1380 Wvetir Sed. Wks. IIL. 
434 Per weren noon ordre, but ilche man my3te ylyche 
comaunde to oper. 1382 — Yosh. i. 9, 1 comaunde to thee 
[precipio tib:| tak coumfort. /éid. i. 10 Josue comaundide 
to the pryncis of the puple, seiynge. 1612 Biste Gen, xlix. 
33 lacob had made an end of commanding his sonnes. 1625 
Burces Jers. Vithes 68 God gaue authoritie to the Hus- 
band to command his Wife in lawfull things. 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic i. iv. (1840) 111 He can speak nothing but as 
God shall command him, 

3. With the direct object only: To bid, order, 
ordain, appoint, prescribe, @. object a sd. or pron, 

& 1300 Cursor VM. 10676 (Cott.) lt was. .commandid in bair 
ald lai. /é/d. 12639 Pat pai comaund wald or bide. .he dide. 
¢1400 Maunnevy., xxiii. (1839) 254 What so euere 3ee com- 
manden, it schall be don. c 1440 Gesta Kom. iv. 10 (Harl. 
MS.), I seide .. bat if too Ivelis wer commaundid, be lesse 
were to be chosyne. 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 87 Make 
vs to loue that whichethou doest commaunde. 1593 SHaks, 
Rich. 11, v. v. 101 Sir Pierce .. commands the contrary. 
1603 — Weas. for M. v. i. 463 It was commanded so. 1642 
Futter Holy & Prof. St. w. vii. 272 He »searcheth 
whether malice did not command that oath. 1793 Brack- 
STONE Comm, (ed. 12) 296 That court had power to com- 
mand the execution of it. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 
hi. i. 167 The rule of life which religion commands. 

b. object a clause (or sentence). 


COMMAND. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 2431 Cott.) Pe king. .commaunded thoru- 
out al his land Men suld him mensk. /é/d. 4417 Putefar 
pan comanded son Pat ioseph suld betan. @ 1400 /seanbras 
265 ‘Ihe sowdane .. command that they solde be broghte. 
61460 Towneley Myst. 50(Miitz.) The fyft commaundes, thon 
shalle forsake Fornyeayon. 1594 Suaks. Wich. (2/, 1. iv. 201. 
3611 Bisre wVeh. xiii. 19, 4 commanded that the gates 
should be shnt. 1667 Muton /’. £. 1. §3¢ Then strait com- 
mands that at the warlike sound .. be upreard Eis mighty 
Standard. od. The Queen has commanded that spec: 
mens Le submitted to her. 

+c. object an enfin. Obs. 

1330 R. Brunner Chron, (1810) 63 Pan comandid Iarald 
Po londes to destroie. c1q2zg Seven Sag. (P.) 548 The ein- 
perour comandede anone, Afftir the childe for to goon. 
1475 Caxton Jason 34 b, [Ile] commanded to sadle his 
hors. 1611 DBipie Watt, xix. 7 Why did Moses then com- 
mand to giue a writing of diuorcement. 

d. The object is often a sh. or pronoun with 
infin, passive: thus, instead of «he commanded 
‘some one, Jo bring the prisoners’, or ‘he coin- 
manded ¢had the prisoners should be brought’, the 
tustial phrase is, ‘he commanded ¢he prisoners to 
be brought’, where the italicized words are his- 
torically only the direct object; but the constine- 
tion simulates that in 1 b, ‘he commanded ¢he 
men to be silent (= he commanded them silence), 
where both objects are actually present. 

1382 Wycuir Jatt. xviii. 25 His lord comaundide hyn to 
be sold [so ad? 16th c. zt. (exc. Khem. ‘commaunded 
that he should be sold’)and Revised 1881). c1460 For- 
tescuE Abs, & Lim. Mon, (1714) 120 Octavyan..comaundyd 
al the World to be discryvyd as subgett unto hym. 109 
Fisuer Fan. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 296 Ordyn- 
aunces .. whiche .. she commaunded to he redde_ 1545 
Ascuam Joxvoph. 1. (Arb.) 33 [Darius] commaunded this 
sentence to be graueninhis tombe. 1611 Bisre eicts xxv. 6 
He..commanded Paul to he brought [so af? 77]. 

4. absol. With no object : To perform the action 
of commanding ; to give commandments, 

31340 Cursor V7. 29111 (Cott. Galba MS.) We may en- 
sawmple tell how crist cumandes in his godspell. 1393 
Gower Conf. ILI. 347 It is right esy to commaunde. 1594 
Snaks. Aich. ///, w.iv. 345 The King that may coinmand, 
intreats. 1625 Burces Jers. Vithes 66 Hee... beleeuesthe 
Magistrate doth neuer command till he smite. 1847 Trex- 
NYSON Princ. v. 440 Man to command, and woman to obey. 

5. fg. in all constructions. 

1393 Laxet.. P. 22. C. 1x. 230 So commaundep treuthe 
¢ 1400 Nom. Rose 34 Love .Comaundeth me, that it be so, 
1sg2 Suaks. Wen. & Ad. 584 My sick heart commands mine 
eyes to watch. 178: Cowrer //ofe 12 Riches are passed 
away..As fortune, vice, or folly may command. 

Il. ediipt. Involving the sense of a verb of 
motion, of giving, ete. 

6. To order to come or go (0, from, inlo, upon 
(a place or action), away, here, home, ete. To 
command from: to order to depart or refrain from. 

(Cf. To order goods, order any one home, away, off, out.) 

¢ 1410 Sir Cleges 373 He commanndyd Sir Cleges to mete. 
1568 (sRAFTON C/rron. IE. 183 The king..commaunded him 
to Prison. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. v. i. 335, 1 Sir am 
Dromio, command him away. 1601 — Ad/‘s Ih ed¢ 1. i. 27, 
1 am commanded here. 1603 — Jéeas. for M. ww. iii. 151 
Command these fretting waters from your eies. 1620 //orz 
Subseciue 469 You see I could not command these waues 
from touching me. 1649 Setpen Laws Eng. 1. |xii. (1739) 
125 To command a Tenant into War against his own Lord. 
1670 Mitton //ist. Eng. Wks. 1851 V. 72 Cominanded 
home for doing too much. 1688 Jer. Cottier Sev. Diese. 
(1725!159 When he [a soldier] is commanded npon a hazard- 
ous Action. 1719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) 11. ix. 214, 1.. 
charged them..to command _thein off. 1726 SHELVocKE 
Voy. round W, x. (1757) 294 Coming..within reach of our 
musquets, we with them commanded her on board of us. 

b. fg. To cause to come; to send with autho- 
rity. 

1611 Bipce Lez. xxv. 21, 1 will command [Vulg. daZo, 
Wycti. give, Coverp. send] my blessing vpon you. 1781 
Cowrer //ofe 669 See me sworn to serve thee [Truth], and 
comand A painter’s skill into a poet's hand. 


+e. Zechn. To cause to move, drive, actuate. Ods. 

1703 Moxow Jech. Exerc. 179 Besides the comnranding 
heavy Work about, the Wheel rids Work faster off than the 
Pole can do. /ba¢. 200 Your Leg nay. .command the Pole 
down again. 

+ 7. To order to be given; to demand with au- 
thority. Sometimes of or from a person. Obs. 

1576 Fremixnc anoplie Ep. 15 All that may be, com- 
maund and looke for at my handes. 1593 SHAaks. 2 //en 1°/, 
v.i. 49 Let my Soueraigne..Command my eldest Sonne, 4 
all my sonnes, as pledges. 1611 — Cyd, 1. v. 9, 1 beseec 
your Grace... wherefore you have Commanded of me these 
most poysonous Compounds. 1786 Mrs, A. M. Besnet 
Juz. Indiseretions V. 122 VWe presented, at her command, a 
rose that he gathered..Again a flower was commanded. 

III. To have power to order; to have at or 
under cominand or disposal ; to control, dominate. 

8. trans. To have authority over; to be master 
of; to hold in control or subjection ; to sway, rule. 
(The object was orig. dative as in 23 hencein ME. with fo.) 

1382 Wryctir Judy, ix. 13 [12] The trees speken to the 
viyn, Com, and comaunde to vs [¢pfera nobis], — Dan. 
ii. 39 The thrid rewme..wbiche shal comaunde to al erthe. 
1590 Martowe Lave. //, u. ti, The haughty Dane commands 
the narrow seas. 1591 Snaks. 1 //en, U'/, 1. i. 38 Thou art 
Protector, And lookest tocommand the Prince and Kealme. 
1630 R. Jouxson Aiugd. & Comrw, 373 The Knights of 
Jerusalem. .commandall in all here. 1776 C, Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. Rez. (1853 1. 153 Whoever commands the sca 
commands the town. 1808 J. Bartow Colnmb. 1. 601 
Tigers fierce cominand tbe shuddering wood. 


COMMAND. 


fig. 1603 Suaxs. Meas. for M1. w. i. 32 This other [Key] 
doth command a little doore. 1780 Cowrer Tadde-t. 481 
The mind that can..command the lyre. 1850 TENNYSON /x 
Mem, \xxxviti, My harp would prelude woe—I cannot all 
command the strings. 

_b. aésol.; rarely with over. 

rsgt SHaKs. 1 Hen. tJ, 1.1.9 Vertue he had, deseruing to 
command. 1603 Knoties /Yist. Turks (1638) 75 The great 
Cham..commandeth ouer one of the greatest.. Empires of 
the World. 1605 Campen Rem. 4 The Kings of England 
have commaunded from .. Orkney to the Pyrene Moun- 
taines. 1665 Boyte Occas. Refi. w. xi. (1675) 238 It is.. 
requisite that the Prince know how to command well. 1799 
Med, Frut. 11. 302 Persous..born to command. 

Jig. 1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot. 1, Where and when 
your Religion hath most absolutely commanded. . Atheisme 
hath most abounded. 1866 in Spurgeon 7reas. David 
Ps. xiii, Imperial Psalms, that command over all affections. 

9. To be commander or captain of (a force, 
fortress, ship, or the like). 

1594 Martowe & Nasue Dido wy. iv, ASneas may com- 
mand as many Moors As in the sea are little water-drops. 
1605 SHaxs. Mach, v. il. 19 Those he commands, moue 
onely in command, Nothing in loue. 1796 Morse Auer. 
Geog.1.307 Thiscity..was commanded by governor Carleton. 
1806 A. Duncan Wedson 1x Captain Lutwidge commanded 
another bomb-vessel. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville I., 
140 To dispose of all the beaver they take, to the trader who 
commands the camp. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1. 633 
He still continued to command his old soldiers, 

b. adsol. To be commander, have the command. 
60x SHaks. Ad/’s Wedd in. vi. 57 A disaster of warre that 
Cesar him selfe could not haue preuented, if he had beene 
there to command. 1724 Dre For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 266 
Colonel Forbes .. commanded at tbe siege. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr /fést. Servia 279 No Nenadowitsch now commanded 
on the Drina. 

10. To be master of (oneself, one’s emotions, feel- 
ings, etc.); to hold in check, control, restrain 
(the passions). Formerly also with over. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 316 He en- 
joyeth true tranquillitie .. commanding over the unpure 
affections of the flesh. 1602 Marston Axtonto's Rev... v, 
Tis reasons glorie to commaund affects. 1621 FLetcHEr Pi? 
grim vy. iv, Command thyself, and then thou’rt right. 
Command thy will, thy foul desires .. Command thy mind, 
and make that pure. 1706 J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mem. X. 162 He cannot command himself. 1802 Mak. 
EpcewortH JJor. 7. (18x6) I. xv. 126, F. commanded his 
temper, 1833 T. Hoox Widow § Marquess (1842) 85 
Can I command my feelings ? 

ll. To have (a thing) at one’s bidding, or within 
one’s power for use or enjoyment; to have at dis- 
posal or within one’s reach or grasp. 

1611 Suaxs. Wint, 7.1. ii. 463 It is in mine authoritie to 
command The Keyes of all the Posternes. 1625 MAssinGER 
New Way 1. ii, Could you not command your leisure one 
hour longer? 1642 Futter Holy §& Prof. St. v. xiv. 412 
Those who deserve no beere may command the best wine. 
1713 Appison Ca/o1, "Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more Sempronius, we'll deserve it. c 1790 J. 
Wittock Joy. ix. 273 The safest .. passage .. lies through ° 
these islands, as, in case of a storm, ships can always com- 
mand a port. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 247 It is not 
every day I can command that sum [fifty guineas]. 1817 
MA tues Popud. I. 34 20¢fe, Such an increase as will enable 
the mass of the society to command more food. 1881 J. 
Russet Haégs iii. 39 All the skill which the sculptor could 
command, 

12. To have (a person or his services) at one’s 
call or disposal. 

1561 AwpeLay frat, Vocaé. 10 If euer he may do him 
any frendship. .he shal commaund him. _rg9x Suaxs. 720 
Gent, 11. i, 23 Command me while I liue. 1593— 2 Hex. VJ, 
iv. v. 7 Such ayd as I can spare you shall command. 1859 
THackeray Virgin, xix. 147 If any of us can be of use.. 
you sure ought to command us. 

b, Ahr. Yours (etc.) to command + to be com- 
manded): i.e. for you to command or dispose of. 

1560 Daus tr. Sle¢dane’s Comm. 164 b, The somme of the 
Archebyshoppes letters was. .that he isall his to commaunde, 
1§75 Ferrers in Gascoigue’s Princely Pleas. (1821) 9 The 
Lake, the Lodge, the Lord, are yours nowto command. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) 15 Which Subscription.. 
shall passe in this or the like Order :.. Your L{ordships] in 
whatsoever to be commanded .. Your Honours ever to be 
commanded, etc. 1626 in Lithgow 7’vazv. x. (1682) 467 
Your Lordships to command to serve you. 1859 W. CoLtins 
After Dark 49 (Hoppe) Yours to command, Thomas Boxsius. 

13. To secure by just claim or rightful title; to 
exact, compel (respect, confidence, sympathy, etc.). 

1sgx Suaxs. 1 /7ex. VI, 11. i. 8 This place commands my 
patience. 19771 Junius Lett. lix. 306 A great man com- 
mands the affection of the people. 1802 Mar. EpGewortu 

Mor. T. (1816) 1. 225 She..must..command your sympathy. 
1871 Smites Charac. i. 9 ‘They will..command the confi- 
dence which they really deserve. 1885 Sfecfator 18 July 
943/2 His literary criticisms..when they fail to command 
our assent, nearly always command our admiration. 

14. To dominatc by reason of (superior) local or 
strategic position; to control by overlooking or 
over-topping ; sec. said of the artillery of a forti- 
fied eminence. Also zzfr. with over. 

1603 KNo.ties //ést. Turks (1621) 1228 The place itself 
was..impregnahle..by reason that it commanded over the 
Danubie. 1625 Bacon Ess., 7ruth (Arb.) 501 ‘he vant- 
age ground of Truth: a hill not tobe commanded. 1694 
Narsorovucn Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 109 ‘The Guns 
cannot command from one Side to the other. 1769 Rorert- 
son Chas, V, IIL. vin. 99 Strong castles which commanded 
the principle defiles. 1795 Soutury Youn of Arc vi. 600 
A strong-built tower, commanding o’er the Loire. @ 1842 
Arno.p Later /fist, Rome (1846) 1. vii. 273 Steep cliffs 
overhanging the sea, and..commanding a small harbour. 
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1860 Mot.ey Netherd, (1868) 1. i. 7 ‘Vhe..Spanish Peninsula 
..-commanding the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

b. To have within range of vision, look down 
upon or over, overlook. 

1697 Drypen I7rg. Georg. 11. 409 His Head the Hills 
commands. 1780 Cowrrr /aéde-t. 581 An ell or two of 
prospect we command. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. v. ii, Com- 
manding the rich scenes beneath, The windings of the 
Forth and Teith. 1874 Rusxin Stones Ven. 1. Pref. 7 My 
bedroom window commanded..a very lovely view. 

ce. absol. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche 1. 198 A princely Castle in the 
mid’st commands. 1667 Mitton P. L. i. 614. 1963 
Scrarton /ndostan (1770) 66 A battery..which would have 
commanded to the Lake. 1781 Cowrer Truth 3 Far as 
human optics may command. 

15. To cover (with a gun, fowling-piece, etc.). 

1669 Wortipce Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 252 You may com- 
mand her [Pheasant] at pleasure with your Fowling-piece. 
lbid. 253 A Bird ..somewhat troublesome to discover, 
whereby to command him bya Fowling-piece. 

16. 70 command a suit of cards: see quot. 

1862 ‘CavenpisH’ [H. Jones] Whést (1870) 28 A suit is 
commanded. .by the hand that holds a sufficient number of 
winning cards in it to make every trick. 1874 Afod. Hoyle 
12 The ten and the nine command that suit. 


+IV. 17. = Commenn. Ods. 


c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 2411 Comaundez me to pat cor 
tays, your comlych fere. a@ 1400-50 Alexander 1333 Vn-to 
joure mekill maieste my modire I comande. c¢ 1400 JZe- 
dayne 298 Comande me till oure gentill kynge. 1444 /’aston 
Lett. 1. 60 Right worchepfull cosyn I comand me to you. 
c1450 Merdin viii. 130 Kynge Ban and his brother .. Co- 
maunded theire londes in the kepynge of Leonces. c¢ 1500 
Lancelot 2801 The knycht, the wich in to hir keping vas, 
Sche bad commandit to hir cussynece. 

b. Yo command to God: to commend to His 
keeping; cf. ‘To say adzeu !’ or ‘ good bye!’ 

1450 Merlin iv. 72 So he hym comaunded to god, and 
bad hym come on the morowe. 1484 Caxton Curzad/ (1888) 
16 To god I comande the by thys wrytyng. 1523 Lp. Ber- 
ners Fvotss. 1. x. 10 They .. commaunded themselfe into 
the kepyng of God. c15§30 ~— Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 168 
coer his leue of the ladye, and she commaunded hym 
to God. 

Command (kgma'nd), sé. For forms see z. 
[cf. F. commande 13th c. (= Pr. comanda), f. com- 
mander to CoMMAND; but the English word does 
not certainly appear before 16th c., so that it may 
have been formed here on the verb: cf. demand, 
order, call, and the modem zzvite. 

(An apparent example in Cursor AZ, (Fairf.) 13848 is perh. 
an error for coueuand covenant, as in Cott. MS.)] 

l. The act of commanding; the utterance or 
expression of an authoritative order or injunction ; 
bidding. 

1s9r Suaks. Two Geutd. iv. iii. 5 One that attends your 
Ladiships command. 1611 Bisie Fob xxxix. 27 Doeth the 
Eagle mount vp at thy commaund? 1716-8 Lapy M. W. 
Montacue Left, I. xii. 44, 1 am always willing to obey 
your commands. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) I. 1. 91 A 
command is a signification of desire; but is distinguished 
. .by this peculiarity: that the party to whom it is directed 
is liable to evil from the other, in case he comply not with 
the desire. 1872 Brack dav. Phaeton xii. 171 Her sugges- 
tion being fully understood to be a command, 

b. In various phrases, as at one's command, on 


command, etc. Word of command: see quot. 1853. 

1594 Suaxs. Rich. [//, 1. iv. 198 What we will do, we do 
vpon command. 1596 — Yam, Shr... ili. 224 They shall 
goe forward Kate at thy command. 1669 Sturmy JZar7- 
ners Mag. 1. 15 The next thing to be observed ..is the 
Words of Command with readiness to answer and obey. 
x18rxr WetuinGton in Gurw. Dzsf. VII. 544 The appoint- 
ment, by command of the Prince Regent, of Major General 
Alten. 1853 S1ocQueLerR A772. Encycé. s.v., The orders. . for 
certain motions, manoeuvres, or evolutions, are called the 
‘word of command’. /d2d., Officers or troops absent from 
quarters are said to be ‘on command’, 

2. An order authoritatively made and remaining 
in force, a CoMMANDMENT. 

1ssz Ase. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 28 The x. Commandis. 
Jé%ct.95 The Sevint Command. .Thow sall nocht steil. 1586 
Q. Exiz. Let. in //ést. Eng. (1702) 11. 53 We little thought 
that one We had raised out of the Dust would .. haue 
slighted and broken our Commands. 1642 RocEers Naaman 
553 As Papists have done with the second Command. 1667 
Mitton P. L.1x. 652 God so commanded, and left that 
Command. 1722 De For Mod? Fé. (1840) 120 It is ill 
venturing too near the brink of a command. 1835 Lytton 
Réenzi 1. iii, But the command is hard. 

3. The faculty of commanding; exercise of autho- 
rity; rule, control, sway; sfec. that of a military 
or naval commander. Also fig. 

1593 Suaks. Luc. 624 Hast thou command? 1604 — 
O¢h, v. ii. 331 Your Power, and your Command is taken off. 
1608 — Per. 11. i. 3 Thou, that hast Upon the winds com- 
mand, 1678 Butter /7xd. i. i. 1321’ The Queen of Night, 
whose large Command Rules all the sea and half the Land. 
a 1700 Dryden (J.), He assumed an absolute command over 
his readers. 1780 Cowrer Vadle-?. 354 Men..raised to 
station andcoinmand. 1781-3 — Lily & Rose 13 The Lily’s 
height bespoke command. 1813 Byron Lr. Abydos u. 1x, 
High command Spake in his eye. 

b. with its scope defined by of. 

1661 Cownry Cromwell Wks. (1688) 71 A Title to the 
Command of three Nations. 1666 Pevys Déavy (1879) IV. 
127 [To] have the command of a ship. 187x FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 1V. xvii. 74 The military Command of 
the old imperial City. 1876 Green Short [ést. viii. 546. 

ce. with a and f/. Authority. 

1605 Suaxs. Lear u. iv. 244 How in one house Should 
many people, vnder two commands, Ilold amity ¢ 


COMMAND. 


d. Phrases. 

1sg8 Hakiuyt Voy, I. Pref. to Rdr. **2, 200 French 
ships, vnder the commaund of Captaine Henry Pay. 1631 
Weever Auc, Fun. Mon. 534 A man of great command in 
this Countie. ¢1639 Roxb. Ballads V1. 429 A battel 
fought upon the seas, by a ship of brave command. 1779 
Gentil, Mag. XLIX. 58 Having a fleet of thirty ships of 
war under his command. 1853 Stocqueter Ait. Encycé. 
s.v., An officer at the head of a troop..garrison .. or de- 
tachment is ‘in command’. 

4. Power of control, disposal, or direction; mas- 
tery; possession with full powerto use. Command 
of language, words, etc.: facility of expression. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. xviii. 430 No man had 
better command of rain and sunshine in his face. 1658 J. 
Rosinson £udoxa i. 11 Vhe choice. .is within the command 
of our will. 41719 DE For Crusoe (1840) II. i. 20 The.. 
priest behaved himself with great command of his passion. 
1781 Gippon Deed. 6 F. III. 189 The familiar use, and 
absolute command, of the Latin language. c¢ 1850 Arad, 
Nes. (Rtldg.) 37, I had sufficient command over myself to 
suppress my emotions. 1875 Jowett Pda?/o (ed. 2) III. 231 
Having gifts of courage..and command of money and 
friends. 1888 J. W. Evswortu J/ztrod. to Braithwait's 
Strappado 26 Men inferior to him in command of words. 

b. At command: ready to receive or obey 
orders; under one’s control; at one’s service or 
disposal ; available to use, spend, etc. 

1584 WALSINGHAM in Fuller Cx. //ist. 1x. v. § 9 And so I 
huinbly take my leave. Your Graces at command, Francis 
Walsingham. 1586 A. Day £ug. Secretary u. (1625) 8 
His house, his lands, his purse .. were all at his command. 
1593 Suaks. 2 Hen, VI, 1. ii. 45 Hast thou not worldly 
pleasure at command. 1630 R. Jounson Avugad. & Commw, 
61 Hee is held the only wise man, who hath the world at 
most command. 1669 Wor.ipGE Syst. Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 
246 With your Spaniel well instructed, and at command. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 76 1 Yet has he seldom a guinea 
at command. 1862 Cornh, Mag. June 649 (Hoppe) The 
reader’s very humble servant at command. 1872 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 167 An absolute monarch, with the most 
perfect military machine at his command. ; 

5. ‘Cogent authority, despotism ’ (J.); coercion. 

1692 Lockrn duc. (J.), Command and force may often 
create, but can never cure, an aversion. 1854 H. Spencer 
Soc. Stat, 180 Command cannot be otherwise than savage, 
for it implies an appeal to force, should force be needful. 

6. The power of dominating surrounding country 
in virtue of elevated or strategic position ; used 77. 
of the gunshot range of military positions, and 
also in various transferred senses, 

1628 Dicsy Joy. Afedit. (1868) 23, 1..gott my fleete out of 
command of the fortes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. 
1. v. 18 Within command of the flaming swords. 1703 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3937/4 Of the whole Fleet only 4 escaped, 
by getting under the Command of Granville Fort. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 753 His command of 
the passes of the Alps. : 

b. sfec. in Fortification (see quots.). 

1823 Crass Zechuol. Dict.s.v., A command in front, when 
any eminence is directly facing the work which it com- 
mands. A command in rear.. A command by enfilade. 
1830 E.S. N. Camppett Dict. Ail. Sc. 40 s.v., The Com- 
mand of the Bastion over the surrounding country is nine- 
teen feet. 1867 SmyTH Satlor’s Word-bk. 202 Command.. 
the height of the top of the parapet of a work above the 
level of the country. 1888 77zes 20 Aug. 12/1 The Wool- 
wich guns have, the one a command—i. e. a height above 
the ground of 3 ft. 6 in. 

c. Range of vision, outlook, prospect. 

1697 Drvpen Zeid (J.), The steepy stand, Which over- 
looks the vale with wide command. 1784 Cowper Jas/-1. 
290 The eye. .posted on this speculative beight Exults in its 
command. 

d. in Cards. See quot. and cf. ComMAND v. 16, 

1874 Afod. Hoyle 22 You get rid of the command of your 
partner’s strong suit most readily by leading your highest 
of the suit. 1880 A. Campsectt-WaLker Correct Card 
Gloss., Command of a suit, having the best cards of that suit. 

7. A position in which one commands; esp. a 
military or naval commander’s post. 

(Cf. 1604 in 3.] @1687 Perry Pol. Avith. x. (1691) 115 
Commands in our ordinary Army and Navy. 1764 Croker 
Dict. Arts, Command, in the royal navy, implies the rank 
and power of an ofhcer who has the management of a ship 
of war. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V. 58 The places and 
commands which he held under the Crown. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P. (1880) 136 Let us sell the commands of our 
prospective battles..to tbe lowest bidder. 1886 /#’hitaker’s 
Almanack 159 District Commands (Home), Aldershot. 
Ibid. 191 Navy Pay.. Admiral (home command) £ 1,825. 

8. The body of troops under a commander. 

1sg9z Wyrtey -lrworie go To ride with me him_most 
humbly praying With his command. 1607 Suaks. Cov. 1. 
vi. 84 Foure shall quickly draw out my Command, Which 
men are best inclin’d. 1745 Eart Suartess. in Piz, Lete. 
ist Ld. Malmesbury 1, 15 Sir John Ligonier is going from 
hence with a large command (I am told near 10,000 men). 
1841 Catiin NV, Amer. dnd. (1844) IL. xli. 55 Colonel Dodge 
ordered the command to halt. 

9. The district under a commander; or, more 
generally, under the lordship of any one. 

162x Lapy M. Wrotn Urata 381 Bury mee. -not heere, 
but in some of your owne commands. 1684 1s¢ Dé. Beau- 
Jort's Progr. Wales (1864) 1 The generall visitation of his 
Commands. 1716 Lond. Gas. No. 5402/3 A Noble Com- 
mand for Game, about 20 Miles in Circumference. 1871 
Times 1 June 5/t The city of Paris is to be divided into 
four commands. 

10. Comé., as command-in-chief, supreme 
military charge (cf. CoMMANDER-IN-CHIEF) ; com- 
mana-night, the night on which a theatrical per- 
formance, etc., is given by (royal) command. 


COMMANDABLE. 


1859 Lane Vand. /ndia 363, 1 am to have the command- 
in-chief at Bombay. 1888 Sfecfator 30 June 877/1 The 
direct command-in-chief of a million soldiers. 

Commandable (kfmandab’l), a Also 7 
-ible. [f. ComManp v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being commanded ; undcr command, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseucd. Ep. in. i. 105 A plyable flexure 
of joynts, and commandible disposure of all parts of progres- 
sion. 1651 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 280 A commandable rather 
than a commendable judgement. 1701 Grew Cosm, Sacra 
122 Rendering our bodies, senses, and thoughts, vigorous 
and commandable. 188 Berton Q. Anue IIL. xiv. 4 
Ground. .not commandable by heights. 

Commandador, var. of ConMENDADOR, 

+Commandance. Os. rare. [a. OF. com- 
mandance ; see -ANCE.] Command, control. 

1452 Dx. York in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.6 1.11 He had the 
commandance and charge thereof. 

Commandancy (kpma‘ndansi). [f. next: sce 
-ANCY; cf. Sp. comandancia.] The position or 
jurisdiction of a commandant. Commandancy- 
general [= Sp. comandancta-general}, that of the 
commander-general, or governor of a Spanish 
province or colony. In mod. Dicts. 

Commandant (kpimandacnt), sé. [a. Fr. com- 
mandani,in same sense, orig. pr. pple. = ‘command- 
ing’: cf. It. Sp. and Pr. comandanie, Pg. com- 
mandanie.| A commanding officer, a commander: 
irrespective of rank. Applied esp. to the military 
governor of a fortress, town, or district, and oftcn 
as a foreign title, French, Spanish, or Portuguese. 
Hence commandant-general, 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2248/4 The Commandant of the said 
Regiment on Ilonslow-Heath. 1691 New Disc. Old Jn- 
treague xiii, And here (if not at home) he’s Commandant. 
1747 Gentl. Mag. XVII. 521 Sixteen different ships engaged 
us alternately ; the Commandant .. staid by us the least of 
any. 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. 1. 742 The commandant there 
is subordinate to the viceroy of Peru, in all matters relating 
to the government, to the finances, and to war. 1806 A/ed. 
Frail, XV. 451 The Commandant of the forces in both 
Canadas. 1822 Byron H’erner 1, i. 613 Here is a packet for 
the commandant Of Frankfort. 1827 Soutiey //ist. Pen- 
ins. War \1. 207 By electing Barrios commandant-general 
ofthe province. @ 1839 Prarp Poems (1864) 11. 195 The Car- 
dinal is here from Rome, The Commandant from Seville. 


Commandantship (kpmindantifip).  [f. 
prec. +-Snip.] The office of acommandant; com- 
mandancy. 


1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 1. 111. viii, Captain D’Agoust may 
now..look forward to .. Commandantship of the Tuileries. 
1881 Suapwei.. Life Ld. Clyde 1. iv. 122 Colin Campbell, 
as the next senior officer in Hong Kong, assuming the 
commandantship of that island. 

Commandarie, -ary, obs. ff. ComMMANDERY. 

Commandator, obs. var. of ComMENDATOR. 

+Commandatory, 2. Obs. [f. commandai- 
ppl. stem of late L. com mandare to COMMAND : see 
-ory, and cf. commendalory.| Of the nature of a 
command, mandatory, compulsory. p 

21659 Br. Morton Efise. Ch. Eng. Fustified w. i. (1670) 
73 How _commandatory the apostolical authority was. 
a1670 Hacker Adp. Williams 11. (1692) 71 To help the 
King’s necessities..by a commandatory loan. 


Commandatory, var. of CommENDATORY. 

Commanded (kfma-ndéd), pf/. a. [f. Com- 
MAND v,+-ED.] Ordered by authority; bidden, 
prescribed, forced. +b. Under regular military 
command (as opposed to volunteer). 

a@1585 Cartwricut in Answ. to Cartwright 89 They 
haue not his commanded discipline. 1596 SHaks. Tam. 
SAr, Induct. i. 125 A womans guift To raine a shower of 
commanded teares. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 1, xxxi. 189 
Sometimes it is a Commanded, sometimes Voluntary Wor- 
ship. @1671 Lp. Fairrax Alem. (1699) 10 Major General 
Gifford with a commanded party, beat them out again. 
1724 De Foe Mfem, Cavalier (1840) 89, I think there was 
not more commanded men than volunteers. 

+Commandedness. Oés. rare. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Commanded quality; obligatoriness. 

@ 1600 Hammonn Wes. I]. 195 (R.) The commandedness 
of the other offerings. 

|| Commandee‘r, v. S. Africa. Also -der. [ad. 
S. African Du. hommanderen, f. F. commander 
to command.] /raxs. To command or force into 
military servicc; to seize for (or as for) military use. 

1881 Jimes 1 Feb, 5/5 The night previously the Boers had 
commandeered the natives. .and compelled them to fight. 
1882 Standard 12 Dec. 5/7 The Schoonspruit..Burghers, 
who have been commandeered, have declined to go to the 
front, 1883 A// Y. Round 17 Nov. 533 Any quantity of 
grapes might be commandeered without. .asking. 

. absol. 

1881 Times 25 Jan. 5 The Boers are in Lydenburg com- 
mandering from the stores. 188z Standard 12 Dec. 5/7 
oe gael of the Government in commandeering so exten- 
sively. 


Commander (kfma‘nde1). Forms: 3-5 
comander, -our, -ur, 4 comaundour, 4-6 com- 
maundour, 6-7 -er, (5 com m)awndour), 6- 
Commander. [a. OF. comandere (= Pr. coman- 
daire):—I.. type commanda lor, oblique case coman- 
deor (= Pr. comandador’, Anglo-F. -dowr, mod.F. 
-deur:—L. type commandalor-em (commend-), 
agent-sb. f. commandare: sce COMMAND v. and 
“ER. Commendiélor was in some military and re- 
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ligious ordcrs of the Middle Ages, ¢.g. that of the 
Knights of St. John, the title of the officer in 
charge of a commenda: scc COMMAND:RY. In this 
sense Littré has OF. comandeor in 13th c.] 

1. Onc who commands. 

a. One who commands or orders anything. 

1386 Cuaucer Wau of Law's T. 397 Soothly the Co- 
mandonr of that was he [God]. 1395 Pu:rviv Aesonstr. 
(:8s1) 49 If that that the emperour comanndith is good, 
ille thon the wil of the comaundour. 1531 Mal. on Laws 
Fug. \. ix. (1638) 19 If a man cominand another to do a 
trespasse .. the commander is a trespasser. @ 1617 Hirron 
IVks. (1619-20) 11. 484 Hee doth it..inore for the Com. 
manders sake. .then out of any other respect whatsocuer. 

b. One who has the control or disposal of any- 
thing. 

@ 1300 Cursor BM, 12109 (Cott.) Thesus pe maister gaf 
ansuare, pou bat es comandur o lai. cxs85 Haire fm i. 
650 She That’s mistress and commander of his thoughts. 
1607 Fetrcner HWoman-[fater ut. i, Were we not made 
ourselves, free, unconfined, Commanders of onr own affec- 
tions? 1666 Putcer ///st. Cautb, (1840) 222 A great com- 
mander of the Latin tongue. 

c. One who exercises authority, a ruler or leader. 
Commander of the Faithful (cf. ADMIRAL): a 
title of the caliphs, first assumed (¢ 640) by Omar I. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al, 453 (Cott.) He [Lucifer] wald .. be him 
self pair comandur [zv. 7. -our, 1382 Wycur Luke v. 5 
Comaundonr, we trauelinge by al the ny3t token no thing. 
©1440 Pranp. Parv. 88 Commawndour, freceptor, atau. 
dator. 1588 Suaxs. Trt. A.1.ii. 247 King and Commander 
of our Commion-weale. r5gz — Ven. & Ad. 1004 Be wreak'd 
on hin, invisible commander [Death]. 1651 Honsrs 
Leviath. 1. xhi. 269 Vhe Apostles. .are our Schooleimasters, 
and not our Commanders. 1840 Penny Cyel. XVI. 434/2 
Omar..was also the first who assumed the title of Amir-al- 
miimenin (commander of the faithful) instead of that of 
Khalifah-rasuli-llahi (vicar of the messenger of God) which 
his predecessor Abti Bekr had used. 

2. spec. a. The officer in command of a military 
force. 

1598 Barrer Theor. Warresin.i. 31 Braue Cominaunders 
vnder whoin I have serued. 1599 SHaks. //ex. V, 1v. i. 97 
Williams. Vnder what Captaine serue you? Avg. Vnder 
Sir Iohn Erpingham. MWrl/iauts. A good old Coinmander. 
1643 Lp, Carer (t#/e), Address to all Commanders, Officers, 
and Soldiers. 1757 Jonnson Aanbler No. 146 Pp 5 Not only 
the writer of books, but the commander of armies..will 
easily outlive all noisy and popular reputation. 1859 
THackeray Virgiz. x, Two thousand veteran British troops 
with their commander. 1875 Breprorp Sailor's Pocket-bk. 
i. (ed. 2) 22 The term Commander of Column indicates the 
Senior Officer in that Column. 


b. One who has command of a ship; in the 
British and U. S, navies, the title of an officer who 
ranks below a captain and above a first lieutenant. 


¢1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 579/45 Egeator, a comander 
ofashyp. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Alag. 1v. 202 Any in- 
genious Sea-Artist, that .. hath been Commander or Mate 
many years. 1708 Roy. Proclam. 26 June in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4452 Fhe Commanders of the Men of War appointed 
Convoys for Newfoundland. 1804 G. Rost Déiarres (1860) 
Il. 194 Captain Prescott, a commander in the navy. 1867 
Smytu Sazclor’s Word-bk. 203 Comnrauder, an officer in the 
royal navy, commanding a ship of war under twenty guns, 
a sloop of war, armed ship. or bomb-vessel, He was en- 
titled master and commander, and ranked with a major of 
the army: now simply termed commander, and ranking 
with lieutenant-colonel, but junior of that rank. 

3. In a mediaeval religious order, esp. a military 
order, as the Knights Hospitallers : The adminis- 
trator of a COMMANDERY, a COMMENDATORY. 

1611 Coter. s.v. Comiuanderie, A Commaunder (of one of 
the Orders). 1641 Terures dela Ley 65 s.v. Commauudrte, 
He which had the government of any such Mannor or 
house, was called the Commander, wbich had nothing to 
doe to dispose of it, but to the use of the Priorie, and to 
have onely his sustenance of it according to his degree. 
1751 CuambBers Cycl. s.v. Commandry, The simple com- 
manders of Malta..are rather fariners of the order than 
beneficiaries. 1819 Scotr Jvanhoe xxxv. uote, The prin- 
cipal Knights of Saint John were termed Commanders. 
1868 W. Porter Hist. Ants. Malta 1, ii. (L.. s.v. Com- 
maudery), The council reserved to themselves the power of 
at any time recalling a commander from his post. 1867 
Murray's Handbk. Worcester, etc. 98 The Commander's 
house, and great hall, are the only existing portions [of tbe 
Commandry]. 

4. Hence, a member of a higher class in certain 
modern Orders of Knighthood, in the French 
Legion of Honour, etc.; also, an officcr in certain 
secret ‘orders’, as in the American order of 
“Knights Templars ’. 

In British Orders (¢. g. of the Bath since 1815, of St. 
Michael and St. George, and of the Star of India) the 
Knight Commauders form the second of the three grades. 
A Graud Commander is a member of one of the divisions 
of the highest grade. In the Legion of Honour, Coz- 
mandeurs form the third of the five classes. 

1846 Penny Cycl., 1st Suppl. 11. 193/2 Legion of Honour, 
instituted by Napoleon during the year 1802.. consists of 
five divisions: chevaliers, officers, commanders, grand 
officers, and grand crosses. 1882 Cussans //eraldry 248 
At the termination of the War (1815].. it was decided to 
divide the Order of the Bath into three Graces, entitled 
Knights Grand Cross (G.C.B.), Knights Commanders 
(K.C.B.), and Knights Companions(C.B.). 1886 Whitaker's 
A dnanack 88 [Order of the Bath] Second Class, K.C.B. 
Military Knights Commanders..Cruil Knights Con:man- 
ders. bid. 93 The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India .. Principal Knight Grand Commander, Viceroy and 
Gov. Gen. of India. 


COMMANDERY. 


5. A large wooden mallet or beetle; a rammer 
(see COMMAND v. 6c). 

1573 bare Aly. C. go7 (158) An instrument to driuc 
piles of woodde into the ground, called. .acommaunder, also 
to beate stones in pauing, a rammer. 1679 Moxon Mech. 
Foxverc, vii. 128 The Commander. witha handle about threc 
foot long. 1726 R. Nuvu Suilder'’s Pict. s.v. Foundation, 
‘These piles must be drove or forced down hy a Commander. 
1863 Reape //ard Cash |. 198 Vis gany of fiftecn .. stood 
in line with lmge wooden beetles called commanders. 1867 
Smytn Saslor's Word-bk. 203 Commandrr, a large wooden 
mallet used specially in the sail and rigging lofts, as any- 
thing of meta: wonld injure the ropes or canvas. 

+ 6. forizf. A work raised so as to courmand the 
adjaccnt works and countryround; a CAVALIER, Obs, 

1599 Haxioyt Voy. 11. 122 Two commanders, or caua- 
liers. /érd. 11. 126 Whole Duts of water..were throwen 
downe from an high Commander. 

+ 7. Surg. A machine for reducing dislocations ; 
= AMBE. Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. yu. v. 488 The Glosso- 
comiuin, commonly called the Commander. 1711 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4878/4 This [reduction of fractures] isnot effected by the 
Ambe or Commander. 1783 DP. Port Chirurg. Iks. 11. 300 
That sort of Ambi which Mr. Freke called his Commander. 

8. //al-making. (Sec quots.) 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Afech. s.v. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 
857 This flat crown is now placed upon a block, and, by 
pressing a string called a commander, down the sides of the 
block, he forces the parts adjacent to the crown to assume a 
cylindrical figure. 

9. Ornith. The Red-winged Oricle 
Phaniceus). 

1812 Sme.sic, etc. tr. Buffon's Nat, #fist. X11. 219 It is 
called Commander on account of a fine red mark on.. its 
wings, which .. resembles the badge of the order of knight- 
hood. 

10. Commander-in-chief. The chief or supreme 
commander of all the military land forces of a 
State; also b. of a detached portion permancntly 
quartered in a colony, or ¢@. on expeditionary ser- 
yice in a hostile foreign country. 

In nearly all the British Colonies, the Governor is Com- 
mander-in-Chief, even though a civilian. 

1654 H. L'Istrance Chas. (1655) 188 Lord Conway 
then Commander in chief. 1655 Fuuter Ch. Hest. 1 iv. 
§ 10 Such Commanders in Chief do not fall without Common 
Souldiers about them. 1790 Beatson Nav. & Mil. Blom. 
II, 218 Want of success in the last campaign had raised a 
great clamour against the cominander-in-chief. 1829 W. 
Irvinc Cong. Granada (1850) 343 The commander-in-chief 
of the artillery. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. Judia 1. 1 ii. 
127 The new Commander-in-chief at Madras, Sir John 
Cradock. 1887 Lond. Gaz. 29 Nov., The Queen has been 
pleased, by Letters Patent .. to appoint Ficld-Marshal His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty's Forces. 1887 Arsy List 
Nov. 27 Bermuda, Governor and Commander.-in-Chief, Gall- 
wey, Lt.-Genl. ‘I’. L., R. Ing. 

b. In U.S. vested in the President. 

But the title is often unofficially applied to the acting 
general officer of highest rank (7.¢. the senior major-general). 

1778 (t#t/e), Proceedings of a Court Martial held.. by order 
of His Excellency General Washington, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army of the United States of America, for tbe 
Trial of Major General Lee. 1789 Constit, U.S. Art. ii.§ 2 
The president shall be commander.in-chief of the army and 
navy. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 16/2 s.v. United States. 


ce. In the Navy; ‘ The senior officer in any port 
or station appointed to hold command over all 
other vessels within the limits assigned to him. 
Thus the commodore on the coast of Africa is de 
facto commander-in-chief’ (Adm. Smyth). 


1890 Times 12 Sept. 4/6 The Northampton .. flagship of 
the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 


(Ortolzs 


1650 Huesert Pid? Fortmality 12 A form of godliness is 
the Cominander in Chief of all otber sins. 

Hence (sonce-wd.) Commander-in-chie‘fship. 

1878 W. M. Tavior Daniel the Beloved ix. 166 Vo himself 
he reserved the Commander-in-chiefship of the army. 

Comma‘ndership. [see -sHiv.] The office 
or position of commander. 

1611 Cotcr., Comuanderi¢, a commaunderie or com- 
maundership. 1658 UssHEeR Ax. 373 All commander- 
ships, and captain-ships in the army. 1885 7ruth 2 July 
2/2 [He] returned the insignia of his Grand Commander- 
ship, and retired from the Order. 1887 Da:ly News 3 May 
2/2 The grievances of naval licutenants for which Lord 
Elphinstone explained a proposed remedy by the increase 
of commanderships. 

Commandery, commardry (k/ina'ndori, 
-andni). Also 6 7 -drie, 7 -erie, 6-8 -arie, -ary. 
[In its original sense a. F. commanderte, com- 
menderte, mcd.L. commendarta f. commenda, F. 
commende) benefice given 22 commendamt, i.e. into 
charge or trust. But it has subsequently been 
associated with commander in the sense of ‘one 
who commands or orders *.] 

+1. An ecclesiastical or other benefice held zy 
commendam. Obs. 

1536 in Stat. Jred. (R. Bolion, 1621) 121 (28 Hen. VIII.) 
Appertayning toany Archbishopricke. .Commmaundry..or 10 
any other benefice. 1577°87 Hotixsureo Scot Chron. 
(1806) II, 103 esides his bishoprike, he held in his hands 
the commandarie of the abbeie of Vettinweme. 1661 
T. Strernens} /’rocurations 37 The Bishop of Meth. hada 
Proxic of 15s. 4a. payable yearly out of the Commandery of 
Kells. 1708 Motteux Aaédelars v. v. (1737 16 They havea 
great number of rich Commanderies: fat Livings). 1807 W. 
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Tavtor in Aza. Rev. V. 171 In_1775, his uncle the Arch- 
bishop of Parlermo, bestowed on him a ricb commandery. 


2. esp. in Hist. A landed estate or manor, or group 
of manors, belonging to an Order of Knights, and 
placed under the charge of a member of the order 
(with title of commendator, COMMANDER 3): see 
quot. 1858, which shows how this passed into b, 
the manors coming to be at length treated as pre- 
bends of the commanders, or of the local society of 
the order under them, to which also the name 


commandry 13 sometimes applied. 

Originally used in the Order of Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem (Knights Hospitallers, Knights of Rhodes, or of 
Malta‘, whose extensive possessions, extending over nearly all 
European countries, were divided first into frorates, these 
again into dardrwicks, and these into commendz or comman- 
dertes; but also used in the Order of Teutonic Knights, 
etc.; the corresponding terms with the Knights Templars 
were freceptor and freceptory. The possessions of the 
Knights of St. John in England, to which all our early 
quots, refer, were seized as crown-property in 1540. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. V/I/, c. 3 § 24 Appoynted to the dig- 
nitie of tbe said prior of sanct Johns of Hierusalem in Eng- 
lande, or to any commaundry apperteinyng vnto the same. 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 24 The Kings Maiesty, his heires 
and Successors, shall haue and enioy all that Hospitall.. 
being neere to the City of London .. called the house of 
Saint Johns of Jerusalem in England, and all and singular 
. .commandries, preceptories &c. which appertained..to the 
priours ..within any the Kings Dominions. 1607 CoweL 
Interpr., Commaundrie was a.,.maner .. belonging tothe 
Priorie of S. Johns in Hierusalem in England. 1743-5 R. 
Pococke 7rav. 11888) 53 Temple Newton, formerly a com- 
manderie of the Knights Templars. 18z0 Scott /vanhoe 
xxxv, The Preceptories of the Templars, as well as the 
Commanderies of the Knights Hospitallers, 1838 Pexzy 
Cycl, X11. 317 Upon many of their manors and estates in 
the country the Knights Hospitallers placed small societies 
of their brethren under the government of a commander .. 
Such societies were called Commanderies. 1858 W. PorTER 
Hist. Kuts. Malta 1, ii. (L.), Eventually, a nomination to 
a commandery came to be considered in the light of a legal 
acquisition, subject only to the payment of a certain amount 
of annual tribute to the public treasury. 

b. In later use: A benefice or pension attached 
to a commandership of a knightly order. 

1700 tr. De Vertot’s Revol. Portugal (1721) 71 Dazled with 
the Prospect of the vast Sum which was offer’d, besides a 
Commandry of the Order of Christ. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s 
Trav. (1760) I. 109 One privilege of the companions is, 
tbat they are preferred to other persons in the nomination 
to commanderies, each of which is worth five hundred 
guilders. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 397/2 The name of Corm- 
mandery in the order of St. Louis was given to the pension 
which the king of France formerly assigned to twenty-four 
commanders of that order, of whom eight received 4000, and 
sixteen 3000 livres each. 1866 MotLey Dutch Rep. u.i. 131. 

e. Also applied to a conventual priory of a non- 
military religious order. 

1554 Act: & 2 Philip & AL. c. 8 § 34 Sundry late Monas- 
teries, Priories, Commandries, Nunneries.. and other Re- 
ligious and Ecclesiastical Houses and Places. 1639 Futter 
Holy War av. xii. (1647) 189 In their severall Covents and 
Commandriesouer all Kurope. 1737-51 CHAMBERS Cycd.s.v., 
There are also commandries for the religious in the orders 
of S. Bernard and S. Antony. 1848 J. Grant Adv. Aide- 
de-camp xix, The abbess, deeming her ‘ commandery’ dis- 
graced by our clatter .. procured a guard of sbirri from the 
bishop of Cosenza. 1890 (¢2#/e), Annals of the Hospital of 
S. Wulstan, or the Commandery, in the city of Worcester. 

d. Sometimes (like abéey, priory, etc.) applied 
to the buildings; in some cases, as at Worcester, 
the house continues to bear the name. 

171z Lond. Gaz. No. 5015/2 His Body was buried. .in the 
Abby of St. John, which is a Commandry of the Order of 
Malta. 1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 332 Worcester, 
The Commandery here..is a fine old House of Timber, in 
the Form of a Court. 1862 T. A. Trottopre Lenten Fourney 
xvii. 289 The building in question was once a commandery 
ofthe Templars. 1867 Murray's Handb. Worcest. 98 The 
Commandry..was rebuilt ez. Hen. VIII. 

e. Adopted as the name for a local branch or 
‘lodge’ of a secret order, as the American order 
of so-called ‘ Knights Templars’. 

3. The position, or rank of a Commander in an 
order of Knighthood. (Sometimes including 2 b.) 

1611 Cotcr., Commanderie, a commaunderie, or com- 
maundership; the place or office of a Commaunder (of one 
of the Orders), 1800 NeEtson 5 June in Nicolas Dzsf., Sir 
Thomas Troubridge has a pension of £500 a-year settled 
on him, and Commandery of the order of St. Ferdinand, 

+ 4. The office of a military or otlicr commander ; 
commandership, command. Oés. 

1598 Grenewey Jacitus’ Ann. x1. x. (1622) 153 To transfer 
the whole commandery of the souldiers .. vnto some one of 
his Freed-men. 1621 Br. Mountacu Diatribe 250 Both 
in Commandry and Castrametation. 1630 R. JoHNSON 
Kingd. & Comm. 81 Vhe usurpation of chiefe commandery. 

+5. A district under a commandcr, a seignory. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu A. & AL, 248 To goe about it 
instantly in their severall Commanderies of Jeury and Galile. 
1658 UssHer Axz. vi. 104 The Seignories or Commanderies. 
1813 Hosuouse Journey 160 The Porte. .divided the country 
into several small pashaliks and commanderies. 

+6. ? Command, order. (cf. CoMMENDATORY.) 

17zz De For Col. Yack (1840: 308 ‘This was within the 
Jetter of the [Spanish] king’s commanderie, or precept. 

Commandible, obs. form of ComMMANDABLE. 

Command-in-chief, v. /vaus. and intr. To 
be coinmander-in-chicf (of). 

1759 Fraxkiuin #ss. Wks. 1840 III. 290 All to be com- 
manded in chief by a general officer of rank. 1782 Ln. 
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Percy in G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 54 An intention of sending 
Lord Cornwallis out to Command-in-Chiefin India. 762. I. 
55 As fit to Command-in-Chiefas I am to be Prime Minister. 

Hence Officer, etc. Commanding-in-chief. 

1859 Lanc Hand. India 304 This sentence was. .approved 
by the General Commanding-in-Chief. 1886 IWActaker's 
Almanack 82 Duke of Cambridge, Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief. /ééd. 158 Department of the Officer 
Commanding: in-chief. 

Commanding (kfma‘ndin), v7. sb. [f. Com- 
MAND v. +-ING!,] Thcaction of the vb. COMMAND ; 
a command, order, injunction. 

a 1300 Cursor A. 5104 \Cott.) All your bidding agh be til 
vs als comanding. 1375 Barsour Sruce 1. 256 And syne 
Do furth his lordis commandyne. 1577 tr. Budlinger's 
Decades (1592) 615 He .. whose onely thinking is a com- 
manding. 1742 RicHarpson Pame/a III. 251 We have..no 
Revilings, no Commandings, nor Complainings. 


Commanding (kfma:ndin), 7A/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-InG 4.] That commands. 

l. gex. Possessing or exercising command or 
control, ruling, controlling. Commanding signs 
in Astrol.: see quot. 1696. 

1483 Cath, Angl. 72 Commandynge, zaferiosus. 1593 
Suaks. 3 Hen. VJ, ur. i. 29 The great Commanding War- 
wicke. 1678 Norris Coll. Mésc. (1699) 2 The commanding 
Wand In Moses’s hand. 1696 Puittirs, Commanding Signs, 
the first six Signs of the Zodiack. 1756 Burke Sul. §& 4. 
Introd. Wks. I. 105 To affect the imagination with these 
commanding ideas. 1863 Ruskin A/unera P. 'x880) 148 
The relation of the commanding rich to the obeying poor. 

b. Impelling, effectively actuating. 

1703 Moxon J/ech. Exerc. 175 The power commanding.. 
lies so far from the weight to be commanded. 1805 NELSON 
in Nicolas Désf. (1846) VI. 444 To stand under an easy but 
commanding sail. 1823 W. Scoressy Frad. Voy. N. Whale 
Fishery 68 Sailing when we had a commanding breeze. 

c. Commanding officer: an officer in command, 
Commanding ship: the commander’s ship, the 
leader of a squadron. 

1758 Naval Chron. VIII. 448 The commanding ship 
hoisted her top-sails. 1796-7 /ustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 
5: Commanding officers of regiments. 1859 THACKERAY 
Virgin. vi. 48 The French commanding officer on the Ohio. 

+2. Grammar. Imperative. Obs. 

1565 CALFHILL Ausw. J'reat. Crosse (1846) 60 Which words 
be spoken in the Commanding Mode. 

3. Indicating or expressing command; nobly 
dignified ; having an exalted or imperial air. 

1sgz Soaks. 1 Hen. VJ, wW. vii. 88 He speakes with such a 
proud commanding spirit. 31623 Massincer Sondian in. 
ui, The majesty of commanding beauty. 1752 JOHNSON 
Rambler No. 189 ® 12 The commanding dignity of her 
motion. 1835 Lytton Réenzzz 1.1, Of a tall and even com- 
manding stature. 1851 Widland Florist V. 369 [It] is a 
commanding flower. 1855 Macautay ist. Eng. 1V. 340 
Men of commanding genius. ; 

4. Dominating by superior height or strategic 
position ; having a wide and unobstructed prospect. 

1634 Brereton 7 raz, (Chetham Soc.) 13 A high and com- 
manding turret. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Commanding ground, 
an eminence, or rising ground, whicb overlooks any post or 
strong place, 1849-50 Atison Hist. Europe XIII. Ixxxvii. 
49 His guns, established on a commanding knoll in the 
centre. 1856 Emerson Exg. 7raits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
112 Commanding views in literature, philosophy and science. 

Comma‘ndingly, adv. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] In 
a commanding position, manner, or degree. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut, Khem. N. T. (1618) 252 
This word is giuen to Kinges with rule commandinglie. 
a 1660 Hawmonn IVs, IV. 506 (R.\, His practices are so 
commandingly exemplary. 174z RicHArpson Pamela IV. 
296 If you speak as haughtily and commandingly. 1799 
Sourney Lef#?. (1856) I. 75 It stands commandingly on an 
eminence. 1847 De Quincey in TJait’s Mag, XIV. 669 
Commandingly interesting to both parties, 

Commandingness (k/mandinnés). rave. [f. 
as prec. +-NESS.}] Commanding quality, authority. 

1887 M. Linskitt in Sunday Aag. 503 Speaking with a 
regal commandingness that drew all hearts, 

| Commanditaire (komandzter). [Fr] A 
partner in a commandite. (See next.) 

|| Commandite (komand/t). [F. commandtte 
(repr. L. type commendita: Du Cange has med.L. 
commendire, -ditus, as variant of commendare), f. 
commander in sense to entrust, commit; the full 
French phrase is ‘ société en commandite’ (Littré).] 
‘A company to which persons advance capital 
without assuming the functions of partner, or incur- 
ring any responsibility’ (Littré). Also aét77zd. 

1844 Mitt £ss. Quest. Pol. Ecou. 119 By subscribing to 
some joint-stock company, or entering into commandite. 
1852 MeCurtocn Dict. Commerce 389 Companies en Com- 
mandite..consist of one or more partners liable, without 
limitation, for the debts of the company; and one or more 
partners, or commtanditaires, liable only to the extent of 
the funds they have subscrihed. 1883 /esheries E xhid. 
Catal. 59 A contract of partnership..in the shape of the 
Commandite principle. 

+Comma‘ndive, 2. Obs. rare.  [irreg. f. 
COMMAND, afterexpress-1ve, ctc.: sec-1VE.] Hav- 
ing the character of commanding, mandatory. 

1684 Cuarnock Affrth, God (1834) 754 Sin..is not only 
against the will of God commandive, but the reason of God 
contriving. 

Comma‘ndless, 2. vave. [f. as prec. +-LESS.] 
Without command ; uncontrollable. 

1609 Hlevwoop Brit. Troy (N.), That their commaundlesse 
furies might be staid. 


COMMANDMENT. 


+ Commarndly, adv. Obs. Commandingly. 

162z ‘I. StoucHton Chr. Sacrif. ii. 14 The Prophets .. 
alwayes spoke more imperatiuely, and commandly. 

Commandment (k/ma:ndmént). Forms: a. 
3-4 comande-, comonde-, 3-7 commandement, 
4-6comaunde-, 4~7 commaundement(e, (5 com- 
maw(u)nde-. cummaunde-, cummawndement, 
s-6 Sc. commandiment, -yment); a'so B. 4- 
commandment, (4 cumand-, komaund-), 4-5 
comanda-, 5 comaund-, 5-6 commaund-; and y. 
4 comanment, co(m)mament,-mend. [a. OF. 
con-, commandement (= Pr. comandamen, It. com- 
mandamento):—L. type *commandimentum, f. 
commandire: see COMMAND v. and -MEN'T. Origin- 
ally 4 syllables ; still so found in 16-17thc. writers, 
and in 19th c. dialect-specch from Seotland to W. 
Somerset. But the trisyllabic form appeared al- 
ready in 13thc., and became prevalent in the 
literary lang. in 17-18thc. In carly times there was 
a tendency to put a stress on the first syllable, and 
weaken the second to -déz-, -d- as in the Cotton 
MS. of Cursor Mundz. 

Spenser has comnzandement (4 syllables’; Shaks., 1st fol., 
the same 4 times, comsmand'ment 6 times, commandment 
3 times. Drummond has it of 4 syllables, Milton and Pope 
of 3. Cf. the following examples: 

a, a13z00 Cursor J/, 6481 (Gott.) pis er comandementis 
ten. c 1386 CHaucer II’ife's Prod. 67 But conseillyng is nat 
comandement. 1556 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 
249 No other commaundyment or procurement. 1590 
Srenser F, Q. 1. iii. 11 So greatly his commaundement 
they feare. x59: Suaxs. 1 //ev. VJ, 1, iii. 20 From him I 
haue expresse commandement. 182z Nares Gloss., Com- 
mandement, in four syllables. I think Ihave heard it so 
spoken by old persons. 1825-79 JAMIESON, Commandinzent 
.. This pronunciation still prevails zmong the peasantry in 
Scotland. 1888 HV. Somerset Word-bk., Commanyment. 
(Commandement of 4 syllables in Scotch Psalms zu Aletre 
(made ¢ 1564), and still (1890) so sung] 

B. c 1350 HW2ll, Palerne 1084 Pemperours komaundment 
was kudal aboute. 1483 Cath. Angel. 72 ACommaundment, 
mandatum. 1597 SHAKS, 2 //en. IV, v. iii. 142 The Lawes of 
England are at my command’ment. 1611 — Hut, T.u. ii. 8 
To the contrary I haue expresse commandment. 1671 
Mitton ?, &. 1v. 176 The first of all commandments, Thou 
shalt worship The Lord thy God. 

y. @1300 Cursor AL, 650 (Cott.) Pat dos her will mi com- 
mandment. /érd. 662 Pat 3ee ne brek mi commament. 
(bid. 11720 His comanment was noght vndon. ¢ 1320 Sezyx 
Sages (W.) 3446 His cumandment bilyue was done.} 

1. An authoritative order or injunction ; a precept 
given by authority. (a7ch.) 

c1zg0 UV. E. ATisc, 33 Se sergant dede pes lordes com- 
mandement. c1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 376 
Whan the barons herde the commaundemente of the kyng. 
1542 Boorpr Dyetavy xl. (1870) 302 He that doth not the com- 
maundements of his physycyon, dotb kyll hym self. x6rx 
Suaks. Wint. T. u. 1i. 8 To the contrary I haue expresse 
commandment. 1759 Rosertson //ist. Scot. I. m1. 180 
Called by the express commandment of the king. 1868 Mit- 
man Sé. Paul's x. 252 A commandment came for tbe Clergy 
-. to meet at St. Paul's. 

+b. A commission or charge. Ods. 

1s92 West Symzdo/, Bj,A Commaundement or Commission 
Mandatumt is a contract by consent to dosometbing gratis. 

2. esp. A divine command, 

c 1325 Aetr. Hom. 14 Crist gifes us wille His comandmenz 
to fulfille. ¢1440 York Alyst. x.245 To goddis cummaunde- 
ment I sall enclyne. 16zx Biste Gen, xxvi. 5 Abraham .. 
kept my charge, my Commandements, my Statutes and my 
Lawes. a 1699 S7ittincFL. Wks. IV. iti. (R.), A sincere 
.. endeavour to please God and keep his commandments. 
1860 Rusxin Mod. Paint. V. vu. iv. 154 The law is, ‘Do 
this always’; the commandment, ‘ Do #hox this zow’. 

b. spec. ( pl.) The Zen Commandments or pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic Decalogue. 

Often applied to the table or tables of these required by 
law to be publicly set up in English parish churches. 

c1280 £. E. P. (1862) 16 Of pe x commandemens. .pe first 
comondement is bis, O God we ssul honuri. 1340 HAMPOLE 
Pr. Cousc. 6036 Pat keped noght pe comandmentes ten. 
c1440 Vork Blyst. xx. 139 Whilke callest pou pe firste 
comaundment? 1560 Q. Evizapetu Le?é. in Cardwell Dac. 
Annats No. |v, To order that the tables of the command- 
ments may be comlye set or hung up in the east end of 
the chauncell. 1561 Ludlow Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 103 
Paid for the table of commaundementes and the new 
kalender..xviijd. 1637 Sc. Prayer Bk., Communion, Then 
shall the Presbyter, turning to the people, rehearse dis- 
tinctly all the Ten Commandements. 1766 Entick Loudon 
IV. 88 An altar piece gilt and carved, with a glory and the 
king’s arms above the commandments. 1856 EMERSON Ezzg. 
Traits Wks. (Bohn) II. 46 They will let you break all the 
commandments, if you do it natively, and with spirit. 

e. Hence, the ew commandment of Jesus Christ. 

1534 ‘Tinpate John xiii. 34 A newe commaundement 
[Wycuir maundement] geve I vnto you, that ye love toged- 
der (Rev. one an other], as I have loved you. 

d. Also used allusively of other sets of mulcs, im- 
plying that they take the place of the Decalogue: 
$0, jestingly or ironically, ‘ke sew commandment, 
the eleventh commandment. 

a 1577 GAscoicnE (fi#le', The Wyll of the Deuyll; with his 
ten detestable Commaundementes, directed to his obedient 
and accursed chyldren. x615 (/7#/e), Pope Paulus V.. His 
‘Ten Commandments, given to Marquis Spinola, in English, 
together with the Dutch original. 1884 Pad? Afall G. 
10 Sept. 1/1 The new and great commandment that nothing 
succeeds like success. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Lynton aston 
Carew iii, He had learned the eleventh commandment [do 
not tell tales out of school] to the echo, and was the safest 


COMMANDO. 


confidant to be found within the four seas. [The ‘eleventh 
commandment’ of modern cynicism is ‘Thou shalt not be 
found out’.] 

3. slang. The ten commandments: the ten finger- 


nails or ‘ claws’ (esp. of a woman). In frequent 
use ¢1600; in moc, writers chicfly after Shak- 


spere. 

ep . Hevwoop Four P's in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 381, 1 
beseech him that high sits, Phy wife’s ten commandments 
may search thy five wits. 1§93 Suaks. 2 Hen. V/, 1. ill. 145 
Could I come neere your Beautie with my Nayles, I could 
set my ten Commnandements in your face. 1595 Locrine ww. 
ii, Fearing she would set her ten commandments in my face. 
1607 Dekker Ilestzw. [foe y. iv, Your harpy.. set his ten 
commandments upon my back. 1814 Scott Haz. xxx, I'll 
set my tep cominandments in the face o’ the first loon that 
lays a finger on him. 1830 Marryat Avug’s Own xi, UH 
write tbe ten commandments on your face. 1842 Loner. SA. 
Stud. m.v, In with you, and be busy with the ten com- 
mandments, under the sly. > .. 

+4. The action or fact of commanding ; bidding, 


command, Ods. 

€1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 1303, 1 schal kysse at your co- 
maundement. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jrller'’s T. 106 Swoor.. That 
she wol been at his comandement. c 1400 Maunpey, v. (1839! 
43 Abraham departed, be Commandement of the Aungelle. 
1579 Lyty Eup/ues (Arb.) 118 ‘Teares which they haue at 
commaundement. 1676 W. Hussarp Happiness of People 
2 All their Brethren were at their Commandment. ie 

+5. Authority, sway, sovereignty, control ; mili- 
tary command, Oés. 

1§86 A. Day Eng. Seerctary u. (1625) 124 The Closet, 
whereof another hath both the key, use aud commande- 
ment. 1595 SHAKS. Yost iv. ii. gz Haue I commandement 
on the pulse of life? 1624 Raveicu Hist. World ut. 66 The 
Athenians, who affected the first commandement in that 
warre. 1616 Surrit. & Markn. Country farm 658 Vhe 
commaundeinent, or vse and profit of it [woodland] are 
longer time in purchasing, and nore hardly come by, than 
that of Corne and Vines. 1640 1 ATrkcudbr. War-Comm. 
Min, Bh. (1855) 15 Your own raigement, whilk is to come 
furth under the commandement of ny Lord Kirkcudbryt. 

+b. A district under command. Oés. 

1632 Litncow Yaz. 1y.(1682) 162 The Turkish Emperours 
divide the same [lands] in Timars or commandments leaving 
little or nothing at all to the ancient Inhabitants. 

+6. Commanding situation. Also concr. in 
Fortif, =Comsann, sd. 6. Obs. 

a1s7z2 Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 105 Within portes 
and places of commandiment, and whare that schippis mycht 
bearreisted. 1706 PHittirs, Commandment ..Itisa Height 
ofnine Foot, which one Place has overanother. [So BaiLey.] 

+7. Old Law. ‘ The offence of inducing another 
to transgress the law’ (Wharton Law Lex.). Obs. 

1613 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 447 Such as are accused of 
receit of felons, of commandement, or force, or of aid in 
felonie done. 1641 Termes de la Ley 63 Commandement 
is againe used for the offence of him that willeth another 
man to transgresse the Law. 

+b. A summary order for committal to prison. 

1590 Three Lords & Ladies Lond.1. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 
488, I have done none offence, though it please them to im- 
prison me, and it is but on commandment. 1641 Termes de 
fa Ley 65 Vhe commandement of the K. when by his meere 
motion, and from his owne mouth hee casteth any man into 
prison .. or of the Justices: and this commandement of the 
Justices is either absolute or ordinarie. 

8. Comb., as commandment-breaking. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 30 Sept. 3:1 If we should take it into 
our heads to do the commandment-breaking. 

| Commando (kfma:ndo). S. Africa. [a. Pg. 
commando ‘command, party commanded’, f. stem 
of commandarto Command.] A party commanded 
or called out for military purposes; an expedition 
or raid; a word applied in South Africa to quasi- 
military expeditions of the Portuguese or the Dutch 
Boers (esp. the latter) against the natives. 

1834 Princte Afr. Sk. xiv. 435 The boors made com- 
mandoes on our fathers. /érd. xiv. 458 The old wretched 
policy of ne reprisals—the commando system. 1884 
Palt Mall G. 9 May 3/2 The presence of a cominando of 
several hundred respectahle Boers in Ceutral Zululand. 
1885 4 thenxum 15 Aug. 201 The capture. .of native children 
by the Dutch commandos. 

Commandore, obs. f. ComMopoRE. 

Commandress \kgma'ndrés*, Chiefly 17th. 
[f Cosanber +-Ess.] A female commander. 

1s92 Nobody § Somed. (1878) 326 That 1 might live ..To 
have that sterne commandresse in my power! 1621 BurTON 
Anat. Mel. ii. V1. 11. (1651) 555 She was the commandress 
of his heart. 1650 Don Be//ianis 219 Commandress over 
so many Kings, Princes, Lords and Signories. 1819 L. 

Hust /ndicator No. 8 (1822) 1. 63 ‘he King made her 
commandress of Santos. 1871 CartyLe in A/rs. Carilyle's 
Lett. 11.157 My own little heroine was .. inventress, com- 
mandress, guiding head and soul of everything. 

b. fig. .of things personified), 

1597 Hooker Evel. Pol. v. (1617) 197 Wisedome. .as Queene 
‘or soueraigne commandresse ouer other vertues. 1611 SPEKD 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1X. xxiv. (1632) 1191 The Nauy the Com- 
mandresse of the Seas. @1716 Soutn Serm. (1717) 1V. 418 
Money; the absolute Commandress of Fleets and Armies. 

Commandrie, -ry: see CoMMANDERY. 

+tComma‘nducate, 2. Ods. [f. L. com- 

mandticit-, ppl. stem ot comniaudiicare, f. com- + 
maudiicare to chew.] tras. To chew thoroughly. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer’s Bk. Physicke 101 1 Commandu- 
cate therof both Morninge and Eveninge. 1657 Tosti.inson 
Renon's Disp. 385" Mastick .. emends the breath if com- 
manducated. 


Commare, obs. f. CumMEer god-mother, etc. 
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+Commark. Ots. rare. [ad. Sp. comarca 
borders or confines of a country, territory, district, 
med.L. commarca, commarchia, {. com- + marca 
Maxcu.] Border-country, territory, district. 

1612 Suecton QOnir. |. 2 (‘I'.) He was indeed an Anda- 
lusian, and of the commark of S. Lucar’s. /béd. 1v. ii. (1652) 
73 It is publickly bruited about all this commark. 1654 
Gayton P/eas, Notes \v. Vv. 197. 

Commartyr: sce Co-MARTYR. 

+Commasculate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. com- 
masculare to make manly or courageous, f. com- 
intensive + mascudus manly.) Sec quots.) 

1623 Cockrran, Commasculate, to set one in stomacke. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Commasculate, to take stomach or 
hardiness. 

+Commassate, v. Os. rare. [f. med.I.. 
commassdare, f. com- \ogcther + massa lump, mass. ] 
trans. To combine into a mass or lump. 

1658 R. France North. Alem. (1821) 323 English houey, 
the yolks of ege and the oil of Annis, commassated and 
mingled with fine bean flower. 

Commata, L. and Gr. pl. of Coma, 

+ Commate'rial, 2. Os. [f. Com- + Mare- 
RIAL.] Identical in matter or matcrial. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 757 The Beakes in Birds, which are 
Commateriall withTeeth. /éfd. § 771 Vhat the Body Adiacent 
and Ambient be not Comunateriall, but pon Hetero- 
geneall towards the Body that is to bee preserued. 

Hence + Commate:ria‘lity. 

1730 6 Baicey (folio), Comsmateriality, the Quality of being 
of the same Matter, etc. with another. 1785 in JoHNson ; 
whence in mod. Dicts. > 

Commatic (kfme'tik), @. rare. [ad. late L. 
commatic-us, a. Gr. koppatixds consisting of short 
clauses: sce Comma.] Consisting of short clauses 
or lyric measures ; of the nature of a commmos. 

1844 Breck & Fetton tr. AZuuk's Metres 333 The anti- 
strophic commatic songs usually correspond with much art. 
1879 L. Camppete Sophocles (ed. 2) 1. 271 The metre [of 
(Ed. Col. is studiously varied, above all in the remarkable 
‘commatic parodos’, /éd. 279 The long scene [I]. 720-1043] 
.- broken by short commatic passages. 

2. Afus. Relating to the comma, as in Commatic 
temperament, any system of tuning whose object 
is to dispense with the comma of Didymus, and to 
make all major tones express the same interval. 

1875 A. J. Evtis tr. Helmholtz’ Scns. of Tone 649 [termin- 
ology altered in ed. 2, 1885]. A 

{| Commation (kfme'tign). Cr. Pros. (Gr. 
xoppatiov short clause, dim. of «dupa Comma.) 
A short lyrical passage in a drama. 

1879 L. Campsett Sophocles (ed. 2) 1, 122 The central epi- 
sode is broken by a comzmatron (a minor lyrical dialogue in 
the midst ofa scene). /rd. 120 The dochmiacs of the com- 
niation and commos. 

Commatism (kp matiz'm). rare. [f.L. commat-. 
see CoMMA and -Ism. Cf. F. commatrsme in Littré.] 
Commatic character; brevity of clauses. 

1801 Br. Horstey Hosea 43 (T.) The parallelism in many 
parts of Hosea is imperfect, interrupted, and obscure; an 
effect perhaps of the commatism of the style. [Referring 
app. to Jerome’s remark, Osee commaticus est.) 

Commaund_.e, -awnd, etc., obs. ff. ComwaNnD. 

Comme, obs. form of Coms., 

Commeasurable (kgmeziiirab’l), 2. [f. Com- 
+ MEASURABLE. ] = COMMENSURABLE. 

1670 Watton Life Donne 42 A commeasurable grief took 
as full a possession of him as joy had done. 1814 SouTHEY 
Roderick xviu, Their gather’d multitudes..With more than 
commeasurable strengtb Haste to prevent the danger. 

Commeasure (kfme'gz'iu), v. [f. Com- + 
MEASURE ¥.] 

1. trans. To measure as an exact equivalent; to 
equal in measure, be coextensive with. 

1614 Be, Hatt No Peace with Rome $18 What an absurd 
opposition is this. .that a thing should be fitly commeasured 
by one place, and yet be in almost infinite. @ 1656 — Son/’s 
Farewell 12 See all this happiness not limited to thousands 
nor yet millions of years, but commeasured by no less than 
eternity. ¢1832 Tennyson Ginone 164 Until.. the full- 
grown will, Circled thro’ all experiences, pure law, Com- 
measure perfect freedom. _ 

2. To measure (a thing) z//+ (another). 

@1861 CLovcn Early Poems xiii. 38 A love, wherewith 
commeasured this Is weak and beggarly. 

Commeat, obs. form of CoMET. 

Co‘mmeate (kemie't), v. ? Obs. [f. L. com- 
meadt- ppl. stem of commedre to go to and fro, f. 
com-+medre to go.] intr. To pass to and fro, 
penctrate in all direction. 

1655-60 StanLey Hist. Philos. (1701) 401/1 Pythagoras 
defined what God is, thus, A mind which commeateth, and 
is diffused through every part of the World. 1698 Afoncy 


Masters alt Things 107 Fidlers doe commeate from place 
to place. 


Commeation kpm/)2'fon). rare. [n. of action 
from prec. ; sce-ATION.] Passing to and fro. 

+1. A passport. Ofs.—° [cf. L. commmedtus con- 
voy, ‘a safe conduct or passeporte ’ (Coopcr).] 

1623 CockERrAM, Comneation, a pasport. 

2. Theol. = CiRCUMINCESSION, 


1852 Be. Forses Nicene Cr. 87 The circumsession or com- 
ineation of the three Persons. 


+Commeator. Oés.-° [L., agent-n. f. com- 
medre (see prec. words .] ‘One that goes to and 
fro, as a Messenger’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


| thy Son. 


COMMEMORATION. 


+Commeddle, co-meddle, 7. Ols. save. 
[f. Com- or Co- + MeppLe v. in scnse ‘mix’.] 
trans. To mix or mingle together. 

160a Snaks. /fam. i. li. 74 Qo. 2, 1604) Blest are those 
Whose blood and iudgement are so well comedled. 1612 
Wenster White Devi/ im. ii. F iijb, Religion, O how it ts 
commedled with policy. ; . 

Co‘mmeline. [ad. mod L. Commelina, f. the 
namc of two lutch botanists Comszelyiu (Commre- 
linus .) A genus of endogenous plants, typical 
of the N.O. Commelinacew. (Little used. 

1755 JOUNSON cites Miter. 1775in Asn. 1828 in Wen- 
ster. 1846 in Worcester, P 

Commem. (kgme'm). Oxford colloq. abbrevia- 
tion of COMMEMORATION (Sensc 2 Cc). 

1888 A. T. Quitcter-Coucu in echoes fr. Oxford Mag. 
(1890) 104 Don't be obdurate, Dear Kitty, but come tu 
Comme. f 

Comme-'morable, z. sare °.  [cf. OF. com- 
memorable, ad. L.. commemorabil-is, {. commemo- 
rare: sec below.] Worthy of commemoration. 

1611 Cotcr., Commemorab/e, conmemorable. (1730 6 in 

Jaicey (folio) 1755 in Jonxson; and in mod, Dicts. 

Commemorate \kgme'moérelt , v.  [f. L. com- 
memorat-, ppl. stem of commemorare \o bring to 
remembrance, make mention of, f. com-+ meumio- 
rare to relate, mention. Cf. F. commémorer.} 

1. trans. ta. To call to the remembrance of 
hearers or readers; to make mention of, relate, or 
rehearse. Obs. b. To mention as worthy of re- 
membrance; to make culogistic or honourable 
mention of; to celebrate in speech or writing. 

1599 Sanoys Europa Sfec. (1632) 206 It is to be acknow- 
ledzed and thankfully commemorated, that this age hath 
not beene so utterly barrenof good l’rinces. 1616 Bui.tokar, 
Commemorate, to rehearse or make mention, 1665 Max- 
LEY Grotius’ Low C. Warres 477 The Britannica, or Spoon- 
wort of Pliny, which a most diligent Writer comnteniorates, 
that the Romans used against the same Disease.  @ 1693 
Urqunart Radelais i. xxxiii. 282 “The..Tempter did com. 
memorate unto her..the Prohibition, 1714 23 AYLIFFE 
Univ. Oxf, Ue an. i. 133 The Vice-Chancellor closes the 
Act in a solemn speech; wherein it is usual for him to 
commemorate the Transactions of the year past, and espe- 
cially such Benefactions as have been given to the University. 
1794 Suttiyan Mev Nat. 11, One of the Prophets, com- 
memorating the miraculous providence of God, in conduct- 
ing the Israelites to Canaan. 1876 Greex Short //ist. v. 
213 Dante. .whom he (Chaucer] commemorates so reverently 
in his verse. ; 

2. To call to remembrance, or preserve in 
memory, by some solemnity or celebration. (For 
the Eccles. use, cf. COMMEMORATION 2 b.) 

a 1638 Mepe IVs. 11. ix. 376 The constant Form of all the 
Liturgies .. Mesi-nuévoe mpoodeponev .. ‘Commemorating’, 
or ‘by Commemorating, we offer’, a1732 ATTERBURY He 
vii. (R.), We are called upon to commemorate a revolution, 
as surprising in its manner, as happy in its consequences, 
as any age or country can shew. 1844 LincarD A nglo-Sa.x. 
Ch. (1858) 11. App. 378 It may perhaps be asked, why Beda 
is commemorated in the ancient calendars on the 27th of 
May, if he died on the 26th. 187aW. E. Sci-pamore Aofitia 
Enchar, 336 In the East .. the Four great General Councils 
were commemorated in the Diptychs. 1883 Appis & ARNOLD 
Cath. Dict. s.v. Contmemorations, As it would be difficult 
to say the Mass and office of two feasts on the same day, the 
Church, as a rule, celebrates the greater feast and merely 
commemorates the inferior one. i 

3. Said of things: To be a memorial or memento 
of; to preserve the remembrance of. 

1766 [see next]. 1828 D'IskarLt Chas, /, 1. vii. 216 
Dates, which commemorate events, furnish no discovery of 
their causes. 1840 Macaccay Clive, Ess. 508/1 The stately 
inonument which was designed to commemorate triumphs of 
France in the East. 

HIcnce Comme‘morated ///. a., Comme’mo- 
rating v6/. 56. and ffi. a. 

1766 Entick Loudon IV. 448 On a cominemorating stone 
..is this inscription. 1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 1. xiv. 
315 The commemorating processes, by which organic re- 
mains become fossilized. 

+Comme‘morate, ///. a. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. commemora}-us pa. pple.; or short for com memmo- 
rated: see prec.} Commemorated, rehearsed. 

1691 Tne Non-Conf, 274 \nalmost all the Psalnis of praise, 
we find the preceding distress and afflictions. . first pathetic- 
ally commemorat. 

Commemoration (kgme:méré'fan. a. F- 
commémoration, or ad. L. commemoration-em, n. of 
action f. commemorare (see prec.).] 

1. +a. Fhe action of calling to the remembrance 
of a hearer or reader; recital, mention \oés..  b. 
Eulogistic or honourable mention. 

1576 Fresunc Panoplie Ep. 48 Ile maketh a commemora- 
tion of such feates as he had done. 1631 Heywoon Lond. 
Gus Honor. Wks, 1874 IV. 280 Vlisses .. vseth this short 
Commemoration, of all that hath been included in the 
former pageants. 1823 Byrow Yuan vil. xvi, Yet there 
were several [names] worth conmenioration. ‘ ' 

2. A calling to remembrance, or preserving in 
memory, by some solemn observance. public ccle- 
bration, etc.; ‘solemnization of the memory of 
anything’ (J.). 

138a Wycuir Luke xxii.19 Do 3¢ this thing in to my com- 
memoracioun. 1485 Caxron Chas. Gt. 235 For to haue a 
lytel commenioracion of god tof#e or the soule shold de- 
parte fro his body. 1549 G4. Cam. Prayer, Communion, To 
celebrate the commemoration of the most glorious death of 
1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 91 All the solemn 


COMMEMORATIVE. 


days kept in commemoration and gratitude for our Saviours 
Nativity, Passion, etc. 1779 Gent. Wag. XLIX. 97 The 
rommemoration of the Martyrdom of King Charles Ist. 

b. Eccles. A service, or a short form of prayer 
added to a service, in memory of a saint or of a 
sacred event ; sfec, the obscrvance of a lesser feast 
by inserting parts of the service appropriate to it 
in that of a greater feast, when the two fall on the 
same day ; the mention by name of persons living 
or departed in the prayers of the Eucharistic service. 

Formerly specifically applied to the festivals of St. Paul, 
and All Saints. 

a1400 Table of Lessons, etc. in Wyclif Bible 1V. 697 Here 
. bigynneth the Comemoracioun of the Trinite. . The Com- 
memoracioun of oure Ladi in Aduent. /é7d¢. 1V. 692 Com- 
memoracioun of Seynt Poul. a@1699 StituinGri. (J.', St. 
Austin believed that the martyrs, when the commemora- 
tions were made at their own sepulchres, did join their 
prayers with the churches, in behalf of those who there put 
up their supplications to God. 1844 LincarDAxglo-Sa.v. Ch. 
(1858) II. App, 332 The several commemorations and an- 
tiphons with wbich the Service frequently closed. /d7d. II. 
App. 378 The next day was therefore chosen for the Com- 
memoration of Beda. 1872 W. E. Scupamore WNotitia 
Euchar, 380 S. Cyril of Jerusalem mentions the commemo- 
ration of the departed as taking place after the Consecra- 
tion. 1883 Cath. Dict. s.v., The common commemorations 
consist of antiphons, versicles and prayers relating to the 
Blessed Virgin, St. Joseph, St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
Patron or title of the church, and peace .. They are pre- 
ceded on ferias by a commemoration of tbe Cross. 

e. At Oxford, an annual celcbration, held in the 
Act or Trinity Term, in memory of the Founders 
and Benefactors of the University, in whose honour 
a Latin Oration is delivered. The name is now 
used to include all the associated proceedings of 
the Enczenia. Cf. COMMEMORATE v. I, 1714.) 

{1726 AyLirre Parerg. 191 In our two Universities, it is 
usual for Colleges to observe a Commemoration of their 
Founders and other famous Men, by whose Beneficence 
the College has been endow’d.] 1750 Genid. Alag. 328 Mon- 
day, July z Was celebrated at Oxford the solemnity ofcom- 
memorating all the benefactors of the University according 
tothe institution of Nathaniel Lord Crewe, Bp. of Durham. . 
The whole was conducted with great decorum. 1759 /did. 
342 Wednesday 4 [Fuly| Being the day of Lord Crewe’s 
commemoration, the procession was again repeated to the 
theatre ; the encania, or congratulatory exercises, were 
continued. /riday 6 The encenia were resumed in the 
Theatre. Saturday 7 The solemnity of the installment, 
and commemoration, was closed by Dr. King. 1761 /éid. 
329 Thursday July 2) The commemoration began at Oxford, 
and the public orations were spoken by Mess. Warton and 
Sbebheare. a 1884 M. Pattison Jes. 106 Commemoration 
was very late in 1832. 1886 Oxford Univ. Calendar 43 
Portions of the successful Compositions .. are read each 
year at the Commemoration of Founders and Penefactors. 

d. A public memorial. 

1632 Lirncow 7rav. v. (1682! 201, I saw a pillar of Brass 
erected there for a commemoration of that unnatural 
murther of Cain. 1886 Mortry Geo. Eliot Crit. Misc. III. 
94 If George Eliot had insisted that her works should re- 
main the only commemoration of her life. 

3. Comé., as commtemoralion-day, -week, -ball, 
-flower-show, etc. (sense 2 Cc). 

1779 Gentl,. Mag. XLIX. 372 The commemoration speech 
was spoken by the Rev. Mr. Randolph. /é/d. 643, I trans- 
cribe for you from Mr. Doughty’s Commemoration Sermon. 
1784 Cowrer Sask 1. 635 Ten thousand sit Patiently present 
at a sacred song, Commemoration-mad3 content to hear 
Messiah’s eulogy, for Handel’s sake. «1884 M. Pattison 
Afem. 106 At that time [1832] you could not keep your term 
if you left before noon on commemoration day. 

Hence Commemora‘tional a., of or relating to 
commemoration ; Commemora‘tionism, the prin- 
ciple and practice of holding commemoration ; 
Commemora tionist. 

1880 J. HawtHorne Ellice Quentin 1. 92 Poems... philo- 
sophical commemorational, imaginative. 1864 Masson in 
Reader 16 Jan. 67 We confess to a sympatby with Anti- 
Commemorationism in general. /éid¢., The Commemora- 
tionists..think that it is a right and proper thing to have 
occasional public celebrations of important anniversaries. 

Commemorative (k/me'mGrativ), a. and sé. 
[f. CoMMeMoraTE + -1vE. Cf. F. commémoratif.] 

A. adj. Waving the attribute of commemorating. 

1612-9 T. Taytor Com. Titus ii. 14 The Popish distinc- 
tion of oblation primary and commemoratiue confuted. 
«1638 Meve és, 1. ix. 376 If..the Encharist be..a Com. 
memorative Sacrifice of Christ. 1868 Freeman Worvz. 
Cong. (1876) IL. viii. 266 A commemorative chapel. 

b. Const. of 

1651 Hopres Leviath, 1. xxxi. 192 Commemorative of 
benefits. 1860 T'ynpatt Glac. 1. i. 223 In Kew Gardens 
there is a sun-dial commemorative of this discovery. 

ce. Ved. (Sce quot.) 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Commemorative circumstances, past 
events having a direct bearing on the diagnosis and nature 
of disease. Commemorative signs, the points of evidence 
which are legibly written on the patient. .and which enable 
the nature of a previous disease to be recognised. 

B. sé. A meaus of commemoration. rave. 

1636 R. Bratuwair Lives Roman Emp, 18 Commemora- 
tives of his detestable cruelty and other vices. 1649 Roserts 
Clavis Bibl. 31 A Commemorative of that wonderfull deliver- 
ance. 1669GaLE Crt, Gentiles u. viii. 110 Commemoratives 
of some Divine presence. 

Ilence Commemoratively adv., in a commcmo- 
tative manncr, by way of commemoration, Com- 
memorativeness, commemorative quality. 

1633 Anes Agst. Cerem. 1. 291 Commemoratively or re- 
cordatively. @ 1638 Meve Wés. 1. ix. 376 Christ is offered 
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in this Sacred Supper..Commemoratively only. 1816 G. S. 
Faser Ovig. Pagan {dol. 1. 57 The events of the deluge 
were commemoratively inscribed on tbe heavens. 1826 — 
Diff. Romanism (1853) 292 The consecrated elements... 
were deemed a sacrifice only on the ground of figurativeness 
and Commemorativeness. _ 
Commenmorator (kpmemoreitar). rare. [a. 
late L. commemordtor, agent-n. f. commemorare to 


COMMEMORATE.] One who commemorates. 

1856 Sat. Rew. 11. 655/1 The grateful commemorators of 
the Bristol philanthropist. 1870 Athexeum 4 June 736 A 
platform commemorator of the revolting state. .to which he 
reduced himself in early manhood. ‘ 

Commemoratory kpme'mérata:ri), a. rare. 
[{f. COMMEMORATE v. + -ORY.] = COMMEMORATIVE. 

1695 Br. G. Hoorer Lext 271 (T.) The succeeding pascbal 
sacrifices, though commemoratory of the first, yet varied 
something from it. 1835 Fraser's Mag. X1. 41 In the 
centre..stands the commemoratory mound. 

+Comme'morize, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
memor-are or F. comimémor-er + -12E.] = Com- 
MEMORATE, 

1628 WitHER Brit. Resemb. Pref. 763 Is here in part 
commemoriz’d. 1669 N. Morton New Zug. Ment. 1 The 
late Happy and Memorahle Enterprise of the Planting of 
that part of America called New-England deserveth to be 
Commemorized to future Posterity. 

Commen, obs. f. Common ; obs. pa. pple. CoE. 

Comme'nce, 56. wzusual. [f. following vb.] 
A beginning. 

1794 SouTHEY in Life (1849) I. 222 Here’s a pretty com- 
mence! 1804 J. Kenney J/atrimony u.i, Here’s a pretty 
commence! 1808 Hewetson Léind Boy 1. i, Vl make a 
commence with some pretty genteel sort of compliment. 

Commence (kfme'ns), v. Forms: 4 comence, 
com(m.enci, 5 comens, 5 7 commense, 4- 
commence. Also ME. syncopated form Coase, 
cumse, [ME. comence, a. OF. ceumencer, comencer, 
=r. comensar, -char, Sp. comenzar, Pg. comecar, 
It. cominciare, Olt. comensar:—late Lat. type 
*cominitiare (whence comintidre, cominzare), f. 
comt- intensive + ézidigre to begin (in Milanese. 
inca): see InivT1ATE. The doubling of the #z in 
mod, F. and English is etymologically erroneous. 
Already in the 12th c. it was constrned in OF. as 
Zvans., intr., and with @, and so it appears in Eng. 
from the first. The word is precisely equivalent to 
the native deg? (which was however originally 
inir.); begin is preferred in ordinary use ; conznence 
has more formal associations with law and pro- 
cedure, combat, divine service, and ceremonial, 
in which it continues earlier Anglo-French use.] 

L. ¢rans. To begin \an action |; to enter upon ; esp. 
in legal use, ¢o commence an action, a suit, pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

1314 Guy IVarw. iA.) 2008 Pat fi3t he wil comenci. 15.. 
New Not-broune Mayd, But I commence Afore clemence, 
Formaninyneaccyon, 1596 Suaks. 1 /Zex. /V,1. 1.4 New 
broils To be commenc’d in Stronds a-farre remote. 1598 
Hakcuyt Voy. I. 151 (R.) All actions which may or shall be 
commenced by occasion of the sayd goods arrested. 1696 
Tate & Brapy Ps. civ. 23 Commencing with the Sun his 
Toil. 1814 Soutney Roderick vii, Commencing his adven- 
turous flight. 1856 Froupe ‘st. Ang. (1658) 1. ii. 160 In 
May, the proceedings were commenced. 1860 ‘Tynpatt Glace. 
ul, xi. 291 On the following morning we commenced the 
ascent of Mont Blanc. 

b. with vé/. sd. in -17. 

1797 CoLeripcE Biog. Lit. (1847) II. 314 He commenced 
being a severe and ardent student. 1850 D, G. MircHett 
Revertes of a Bachelor 159, 1 commence crying aloud. 
41873 Mitt Axtodiog. 9, 1 commenced learning Latin. 

e. with ordinary object (before which some vbl. 
sb. may be supplied’. 

1765 T. Amory J/cm. (1769) II. 75 That she may com- 
mience the joy of angels and of blessed spirits beforehand. 
1873 Newman in H. W. Wilberforce C4. & “zp. (1874) 6 He 
alse took measures for commencing a new church at Lower 
Walmer. ! ; 

2. inir. with infin. To begin fo do anything 
(OF, cumencer a). 

¢1320 Orfeo 247 ‘Thei it commenci to snewe and frese. 
¢.1325 Lai le [reine 264 And comenced to loue hir anon- 
right. 1742 Pore Dunc. 1v. 155 ‘Vo ask, to guess, to know, 
as they commence, As Fancy opens the quick springs of 
Sense. 1817 BeLore Sexagenarian 1. 161, 1824 LaNnvor 
Wks. (1853) I. 146 The barbarians have commenced .. to 
furbish their professions and vocations with rather whim- 
sical skirts and linings. 1842 F. E. Pacer Alilford Mal- 
voisin 129. 1858 Sat. Rev. V. 270/2 The landholders .. 
commenced to plunder indiscriminately. 1859 /4/d¢. VIII. 
315/2. 1868 Hepes Realmah i. (1876) 3 And now I shall 
commence to tell who I am. 1871 Lytton Coming Race 
(ed. 6) 139 Commenced to exist. 1875 Jevons Money 48 
The Russian government .. commenced to coin it. 

*| This construction has been objected to by 
stylists, who prefer degin before /o. 

cf, 1862 Marsu Exg. Lang. viii. 127. 1873 F. Harr Alod. 
Eng. 215. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind vi. 40. 

3. zur. To make a start or beginning ; to come 
into operation. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 986 Pan comencede a batail newe by- 
twene pes hostes two. 1599 Suaks. Phenix 4 T. 21 Here 
the anthem doth commence. 1697 Lutrrete Brief Rel. 
(1857) IV. 217 The act for regulating priviledg’d places 
being to commence the 1st of May. 1742 Porr Dunc. iv. 
63 But soon, ah soon, Rehellion will cominence, If Music 
ineanly horrows aid from Sense. 1839 KeicutLey //ésé. 
/ing. \1. 66 Hostilities were nowtocommence. 1876 GREEN 
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Short Hist. ii. 106 The fabric of our judicial legislation 
commences with the Assize of Clarendon. ; 

b. with complement, expressing vocation, status, 
etc.: To begin to be or with being; to start or set 
up as; to become. arch. (Cf. the complemental 
construction with 4, which may be earlier.) 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. (1841) 99 Young scholars.. 
commence schoolmasters in the country. 1647 WarD Sivzp. 
Cobler 10 Any man may commence Heretique fer saléuni. 
uo Bs Jounson L. P., Akenside, He first commenced 
physician at Northampton. 1834-47 SourHry Doctor 11849) 
33/2 The time .. when pig is to commence bacon. 1873 F. 
Hau. od. Eng. 103 It is far too common, now-a-days, for 
young men, directly on being made free of a magazine, or 
of a newspaper, to commence word-coiners. 1883 A. Dozson 
Fielding 5 Who had already commenced poet as an Eton 
boy. (kor additional quots. and references see F. Hall 
Rec. Exemplif. False Philol, (1872) 38-39-] 

e. with adj. complement. Also of things. ? Ods. 

1710 STEELE /atler No. 187 P1 Weare still at a Loss how 
we afterwards commence eternal. 1771 WesLEy Wks. (1872) 
VI. 28 The wandering thoughts .. then commence sinful. 
1772 J. Fretcuer Fifth Check Wks. 1795 III. 266 When 
faith gives over working. .it commences a dead faith. @ 1800 
W., Jones Theol. § Misc. Wks. 1. 145 He, too, is thence- 
forward to commence infallible. 

4. (transl. med.L. ¢xcifere.| To take the full de- 
gree of Master or Doctor zz any faculty at a 
University. Often with complement, /o commence 
MA., etc. (See also Incept, LicENnTIATE.) 

(At Cambridge, sometimes used of Bachelors, and in the 
sense of ‘to be admitted to the title of the degree after 
passing tbe examination, and before inauguration ’.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V1. 259 By a statute of the uni- 
versite of Oxenford wban eny man is i-congyed bere to com- 
mence in eny faculte. 1388 Wyctir Pro/. xiii. 51 He..that 
hath comensid in art, and hath ben regent tweyne 3eer aftir. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-6k. (Camden) 2 This is mi year to 
commens master of art. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Dévor § 68 
(1810) 65 He. .read Aristotle inthe University of Cambridge, 
where he commenced doctor. 1654 S. AsHE Fun. Serm. 
(1656) 50 Having commenced Bachelor of Arts. 1660 
Gauven BSrowxrig 156 The University thought itself did 
then commence wben Mr. or Dr. Brownrig was invested 
with any degree of bonour. 1682 VERNON Life Heylyn 57 
In which year Mr. Heylyn commenc’d his Degree of Doctor 
in Divinity. 1714 R. Lone in J. W. Clark Cambridge (1890) 
81 To rig ourselves out, in order to see the Doctors com- 
mence. 1731 T. Cox Wagua Brit. VI. 225/2 Wadham Col- 
iege..where he commenced Master of Arts, 1775 JOHNSON 
West. Isl, Aberdven, Whoever is a master may, if he 
pleases, immediately commence doctor. 1830 Br. Moxx 
Lentley (1833) 1. 10 Bentley commenced Bachelor of Arts. 

+b. Zvans. To admit to a degrce. Also aésol. 

1867 R. Muccasrer Fortescue’s De Laud. Leg. (1572) 109 
Why in tbe same [7.e. English law] none are commenced 
Bachelors and Doctors, as in other faculties. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Jlendoza’s Hist. China 95 To commence or 
graduate such students as haue finished their course. /6z¢. 
97 The day appointed. .for to commence or giue degrees. 

Cac. 

€1430 Freentasonry 556 Thro3gh hye grace of Crist yn 
heven, He commensed yn the syens seven. 1579 SHAKS. 2 
Flea. 1V, wW. iii. 123 Learning [is] a meere Hoord of Gold.. 
till Sack commences it, and sets it in act and vse. a16z5 
FieicHer Elder Brother 1. ii, Come, doctor Andrew, with- 
out disputation, Tbou shalt commence i’ th’ cellar. 1660 
C, Ertis Gentile Sinner (1672) 225 (Y.) Many of our Eng- 
lish gentlemen do thus commence, as it were, and take 
degrees in ignorance and vanity. : 

+5. To commence to, into: to begin to grow or 
develop to or into. Also b. ¢vans. Obs. 

@ 1500 Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 280 To the honoure of Ectour 
that he my3te comens. 1661 GLANvitt Van. Dogm. 74 It 
may be well reckon’d among the bare Possibilities which 
never commence into a Futurity. 1681 Whole Duty Na- 
tions 20 He founds his Worship. .first in Abrahams Family, 
and from thence commences it into a National State. 

Commenceable (kjme'nsab’l). a. [f. prec + 
-ABLE.] That can be commenced; fF (in quot. 
1654) competent to ‘commence’ at a university. 

1654 WuHiTLock Zovtomia 152 But now they had conversed 
with him that could make them Commenceable without 
time, or Degrees; and make them Docti without being 
Doctores. 1748 Rickarpson Clarissa (1811) V. xxix. 296 
Suits commenceable on restitution of goods and chattels. 

Commenced, ///.a. Begun; graduated: see 
the wd. 

1588 R. Parke tr. MJeudoza's [ist. China 98 The new 
commenced Loytias. 1647-8 CoTTerEett Davila's Hist. 
Fr. (1678) 12 To establish the foundation of their com- 
mienced greatness. 1669 Muirron (f7¢/e', Accedence com- 
menc’t Gramniar. ¥ 

Commencement (kfmensmént). Also 3-5 
com-. [a. OF. commencement (=Pr. comensa- 
mens, Cat. comensament, It. cominctamento); app. 
of Romanic age, f. comenzar to COMMENCE: see 
-MENT. Cf. also the shortened ME. comsenzente.] 

1. The action or process of commencing ; begin- 
ning; time of beginning. 

c12z50 Serm.in O. &. Misc. 30 Pis was pe commencement 
of po miracles of ure lonerde. ¢ 1450 .Werdin xiv. 219 And 
be-gonne freshly vpon hein as it hadde be at the comence- 
nent. 1828 in Strype Accd. Mem. 1. App. xxiii. 58 If his 
Ho. contynued his good mynd towards the finishing and 
perfiting of that college, as his Ho. hath to the beginning 
and commencement. 1602 Suaks, //am. 11.1. 185 The Origin 
and Commencement of this greefe. 1742 Jonnson L. P., Syd- 
enhant Wks. IV. 493 He was with-held from the university 
by the commencement of the war. 1798 iission. Mag. 
No. 22, 156 Eager to emulate and exceed our commence- 
ments. 1860 T'ynpaLt Glac. 1. v. 251 At the commence- 
ment cf winter. 1885 Law 7imes Rep. LIL. 618/1 At the 
time of such commencement to build. 
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2. The action of taking the full degree of Master 
or Doetor; esf. at Cambridge, Dublin, and the 
American universities, the great ceremony when 
these (also, in some cases other degrees, esp. in U.S., 
that of Bachelor) are conferred, at the end of the 


aeademical year. 

1387 Trevisa Higidex (Rolls) VI. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford .. he schal not spende at his co- 
inencement passynge pre powsand of grootes turonens. 
1587 Elarrison gland ui, iii. (1877) 1. 75 In Oxford this 
solemnitie is called an Act, but in Cambridge they vse the 
French word Commensement. 1593 Nasue four Lett. 
Confit. 74 Shewe mee the Vniuersities hand and seale that 
tbou art a Doctour sealed and deliuered in the presence of 
a whole Commensement. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2496/2 
(Cambridge) An extraordinary Commencement being held 
on this signal Occasion, for conferring Degrees on persons 
of Worth in all Faculties. 1714-23 Avurre Univ. of Oxf. 
II. a1. i. 131 There is a general Commencement once every 
Year in all the Faculties of Learning, which is called the 
Act at Oxford, and the Cousmnencentent at Cambridge. 
1858 Masson J/i/ton I. 163 Three days before the close of 
the academic year.,there was held at Cambridge the great 
public ceremony of the ‘Commencement’, 1890 Acadeny 
5 July 12/2 Dublin University.. The recipients of honorary 
degrees at the commencement are, etc. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1563 7 Foxe A. & AV. (1596) 162/1 The princes of Almanie 
..assembled a Commensement, where they did consult and 
so conclude to elect another emperor. 1606 HoLtanp 
Sueton. 182(R.) Being honourably brought into the Forum, 
the day of his first plea and commencement. 1655 FuLLER 
Hist. Cantb, (1840) 8 Now it is become a great fair, and, as 
1 may term it, one of the townsmen’s ‘Commencements’, 
wherein they take their ‘ degrees’ of wealth. 

3. atirib. and Comb. (sense 2), as commencement 


day, etc. 

1606 Hottanp Suctou. 154 Also upon his commensement 
day, when he was to put on his virile gown. 1613 Purcias 
Pilger. w. xvi. 372 Doe assemble themselves at the Common 
Schoole or Commencement-house. 1661 K. W. Cou/. 
Charac., Univ, Beadle (1860) 72 Fit for nothing else but to 
be made the fool at a commencement vacation, 1690 Loud, 
Gaz. No, 2566/4 Tuesday the first of July, is the Com- 
mencement-Day at Cambridge this year. 1858 O. W. 
Hoimes Aut. Breakf-t., Race of Life, ‘Commencement 
day '..reminds me of the start forthe ‘Derby’. 1887 Casor 
Mem. Emerson 64 Emerson's friend .. was present at the 
Commencement Exercises when the class graduated in r821. 


Comme'ncer. [f. Commence v. +-ER.] 

1. One who commences; a beginner. 

1659 GaunEen Tears Ch. 23 The first five famous Planters 
and Commencers in England. 182: H. Coteripce Ess. 
(1851) I. 5 The first commencers of this corruption. 

+2. One who ‘commences’ at a university. In 
American colleges, a member of the senior class 


after the examination for degrees. Ods. 

1653 Futter //ist. Camd, (1840) 208 Hitherto we have 
given in the list of the yearly Cominencers. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl. 1. i. 4 Miats, Mysta, a Scholar or Commencer 
in Divine Mysteries. -17oz C. Matuer A/agn. Chr, w. 
Introd. (1852) 13 Orations .. made by some or other of the | 
commencers. 1712 Life Bp. Stillinefl. 25 Never did the | 
Professor more vigorously exert his utmost force, in the 
trial of any Commencer. 1733 Gentl, Mag. July III. 383 
William Nicholes, Commencer in Arts of Corpus-Cbristi 
College, open’d the Act. 

Commencing, w/. sb. and ffl. a. Begin- 
ning: graduating: see the vb, 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 88 Of their 


commencing and rewardes. 1674 Hickman Quai 


wart. 
fist, (ed, 2) 212 At the time of his Cominenc cate in 
Divinity. 1715 M. Davies 4/4. Brit. 1. 18 For commenc- 
ing Graduates in Divinity. 1820 Geutl. Mag. XC. 1. 162 
‘The late Dr. Smith’s annual prize of £25 each to the two 
best proficients in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
ainong the Commencing Bachelors of Arts. 1851 HErscHEL 
Stud. Nat. Phil. tii. 113 The decisive mark of a great 
commencing change, 1886 W. D. Macray Parnassus Plays 
Notes 156 The commencing words of the condition of a bond. 


Commend (kfme'nd), v. Forms: 4-6 com- 
end(e, commende, (5 kommende, 6 comment), 
4- commend, [ad. L. commenddare to commit to any 
one’s charge, entrust, commend to his care, re- 
commend, f. L. com- intensive + mandidre to com- 
mit into one’s hands or charge, ete.: see MANDATE. 
OF. commander had the sense of both commend 
and command (the latter a developed sense of L. 
mandare), and commande in Eng. had orig. the 
same two senses. But here, in course of the 1ythc., 
the form commend was taken from L. commendare 
(well known with its derivatives in feudal and 
ecclesiastical law, also in the Vulgate) in the 
original L. sense, and command(e in this sense 
gradually went out of use. See Commanp v.] 

l. To give in trust or charge, deliver to one’s 
care or keeping; tocommit, entrust: +a. a thing. 
Formerly in such expressions as commend to me- 
mory (1. commendare memorte), also commen to 
paper, writing, etc. i 

1382 Wycur /sa. x. 28 Anent Magmas it shal commende 
{3388 bitake to kepying] his vesseles. ¢1475 Badees Bh. 5 
Yif that youre lorde his owne coppe lyste commende To 
yow todrynke. 1550 Becon Gow. Virtue Wks. (1843) 482 
Commend to memory the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians. 
158x Mu caster Positious xxxvii. (1887) 155 Tne maister 
to whose iudgement I commend the choice. 1588 Suaxs, 
L. L. L, 11.1. 169 To her white hand see thou do commend 


This seal'd-vp counsaile, ¢1630 Jackson Creed vi. xxviii. 
Wks. V. 464 The conduct of the rigbt wing .. was com. | 


Vou. II. 
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mended to his brother. 1697 Drynen Virg. Past. vu. 97 
These Rhymes I did to Memory commend. 1866 MotTLry 
Dutch Rep. u. iii, 184 The * cup of bitterness’ .. was again 
commended to his lips. 

b. a person. Now esp. used of committal to 
the divine keeping : To commit with a prayer or 
act of faith, ‘to deliver up with confidence’ (J.). 

¢ 3386 CHaucrr JModer of God 134 Un to you tweyne, I my 
soule commende. ¢1400 Maunpbev. (Roxb.) xix, 88 He.. 
saise deuote praiers and commendez him till his godd. 
1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymoi xxii. 492, I comende you 
my wyfe..& my children, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com, I'rayer 
128 We commend vynto thy mercifull goodnes, this congre- 
gacion. 1620 SHELTON Qué.r. II]. xxviii. 201 Who errs and 
mends, to God himself commends. 1633 BP. Firercurr 
Purple Isl. x1. ix, The Island's King .. with grave speech 

.. Himself, his state, his spouse, to them commended. 1823 
Scott Quentin D. xvii, Having commended himself ..to 
the Saints. .Quentin. .retired to rest. 

2. To present as worthy of favourable acceptance, 
regard, consideration, attention, or notice; to direct 
attention to, as worthy of notice or regard; to RrE- 
COMMEND: @. a thing. 

c 1325 &. £. Addit. ?. B. x Clannesse who-so kyndly cowpe 
comende. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. xix. Ixin. (1495) 
goo Mylke is commendyd for it nouryssheth well the body. 
1586 CoGan Haven /lealth \xiv. (1636) 76 Harts-ease . . is 
commended for a rupture. 1665 Man Ley Grotius' Low C. 
Warres 381 They commended Peace to both. 1855 Dickens 
Lett, (1880) I. 393 The pleasanter humanity of the subject 
may commend it more to one’s liking. 

b. a person, 

1382 Wycuir 1 .Wace. xii. 42 He..commendide him to alle 
his freendis. 1568 Grarron Chron. I]. 68 [The] Abbot 
of Pontiniack, to whome the Pope .. had commended him. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 109 The bearer hereof 
..] have bin requested to commend unto you. 1611 Biste 
Ront. xvi. 1, 1 commend vnto you Phebe our sister. 1876 
Gro, Eviot Dau. Der. vii. 1x. 543, 1 shall be glad if you 
will commend me to their acquaintance. 

ce. fig. To recommend. 

3382 Wycuir 1 Cor. viii. 8 Mete comendith vs not to God. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 170 Y* prayer that frater- 
nall charite or brotherly loue cominendeth before God. 

+d. To recommend (a person) fo do a thing. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol, xxvii. 171 Some friend shall 
commend the party inquiring toaccept of some imployment 
very advantagious. 

3. gen. To mention as worthy of acceptance or 
approval, to express approbation of, praise, extol. 

a@31340 Hampote Psalter xi. 7 Pe prophet comendis pe 
prechynge of crist. ¢137q Cuaucer Troylus v. 761 For 
that that som men blamen evere yit, Loo! other maner folk 
comenden it. ¢ 1490 Promp. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn 
or preysyn, /audo. 1553 Eprn Treat. Newe [nd.i Arbo 5 
In all ages noble enterprises haue ben commended. 1601 
Suaxs. Twel. V. u.v. 180 She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late. 1634 H. R. tr. Salerue Regiut. Pref. 2 
Commend it, or come and niend it. 1738 Jonson London 
3 My calmer thoughts his choice commend. 1844 Tutrt- 
WALL Greece VIII. Ixii. 175 He commended their zeal. 

tb. 70 commend to be (of such a kind). Odés. 

1598 Stow Surv. xliv. (1603) 485 Roger Niger is com- 
mended to haue beene a man of worthy life. 1621 Burton 
Anat, Med. u. ii. 1. (1651) 259 The Egyptians .. are com- 
mended to be..a..merry Nation. 

e@. absol. 
a1744 Pore On Verses of Dk. Buckiuu, 2 Thou shalt live, 
for ockngham commends. 1766 Forpyce Serm, Yug. 
Wom. (1767) 1. i. 36 Commend as often as you can. 1863 
Loner. Mays. Jun 2nd Interl., One, ever eager to commend. 

+4. To set off to advantage, or with added 


grace, lustre, etc. ; to adorn or grace. Obs. 

1535 CovErRDALE'/rov, xv. 2 A wyse tonge commendeth 
knowlege [Vulg. ornat scientiaut}, 1580 Lyiv Euphues 
(Arb. 300 What .. more commendeth a woman than con- 
stancie? 1589 Gold. Wirr, (1851) 47 Gold commends the 
preciousstone. 1593 H. Smitui Ser. Wks. II. x1 The light 
of the candle doth not dazzle, but rather commend the 
light of the sun. 1644 Mitton Areos. (Arb.) 70 The grace- 
full symmetry that commends the whole pile and structure. 

b. fig. (in proverbial expression). 

16z0 VeNNER Via Recta iii. 48 Such as have very strong 

stomackes, or like to have their meat commend their drinke. 


5. To recommend to kindly remembrance ; for- 
merly in ordinary use tn the conveyance of greetings, 
now arch.: e.g. Commend me to —, remember me 
kindly to —; — commends him(self) to you, — 
asks to be kindly remembered to yott, sends his 
kind remembrances ; / commend me to you, 1 pre- 


sent my kind regards or remembrances. 

1463 Fast. Lett. 11. 138 Ryght worchepful ser. .I comend 
me to you [earlier letters have recou:uend and command), 
ct4go Promp. Parv. 89 (MS. K.) Comendyn or gretyn 
[1499 recomende], recouuendo. ¢1528 Maro. Dorset in 
Ellis Orig. Left, 1. 173 II. 147, I hertely commende me 
vnto you. 1563 in E. Lodge /Aust. Brit. Mist, (1791) I. 
349 We comende us unto yo" good Lordshipp. 1596 Saks. 
Merch. Vian. ii. 235 Signior Anthonio Commends him to 
you. 1677 Hotvoxe Dict., To commend him unto one, 
saluo. %759 Rosertson //ést. Scot. I. vu. 528 Commend 
me to my son. 

6. Ecct. To bestow in commendam. A\so absol. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Counc. Trent (1676) 239 A Cathedral 
Church might be commended toa Deacon. /é/d. 235 But 
the Popes .. did pass these limits, and commended for a 
longer time. 1670 Birount Law Dict, s.v. Comnteudam, 
He to whom the Church is coststended, hath the Fruits 
and Profits thereof, onely for a certain time. 1885 T. 
ARNoLD Cath. Dict. 198 1 A Council of Merida comsuended 
to the metropolitan the churches of certain bishops who 
had been ordered to retire from their sees and do penance. 

7. Hist. To place under the personal protection 
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of a feudal lord (‘se in vassaticum alicut eom- 
mendare’ Du Cange). 

1867 Freeman Vora, Cong. (ed. 3) I. iii. 91 The freeman 
might .. determine towhom .. he should commend hiniself. 
/bid, 121 The kingdom of England. .was twice conimended 
toa foreign potentate. 31875 Sivas Const. Mist. 1. 253 note, 
Vassus..was used. in the Karolingian period for a freeman 
commended, or placed in the relation of comitatus, to a 
Jord. 1887 Leucycl, Brit. XXII. 781/2 ‘The privileged 
position of the abbey tenants gradually led the other men of 
the valley to ‘commend * themselves to the abbey. 

8. Commend me us) to: a colloquial expression, 
serious or ironical, of choice or preference, =' give 
me by choice’. Orig. of a person. 

171z STEELE Sfect, No. 486 pq Of all that I have met in 
my time, commend me to Betty Duall. 1775 Suan 
Kivals 1. ii, Commend me to a mask of silliness, and a pair 
of sharp eyes for my own interest under it. 1826 Disranii 
Viv. Grey vi. i, For a handsome, generous, sharp.witted 
knave, commend me to Hunsdrich the porter. 1842 7azt's 
Mag. 1X. 635/2 Commend meto Edinburgh above all cities ! 
1868 Browninc Avue & Bk, vit. 51 Commend me to home. 
joy, the family board Altar and hearth ! 

s, App. confused or blended with the verbs Com- 
MENT and CoMMAND. 

1637 Ase. Witiiams //oly Table 107 That most admirable 
ans Samy dey and commended vpon by Lactantius 

imself. 1651 Aedig. lWVotton. 59 ‘Yo commend over his 
condition and transcendent power. .as a matter of publique 
consequence. 1673-4 Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872-5 Il. 417 
Whensoever you shall have any further occasion to com- 
mend me, I shall not faile to testify that I am, etc. 

+Commer'nd, sé. Oés. [In sense 1, a. F. com- 
mende, corresp. to It. and med.L. commenda a 
benefice given in charge to any one (see CoMMEN- 
DAM), Itt. ‘a deposit, charge’, f. commenddare to 
give in charge, entrust, ete.: see prec. In the 
other senses it may have been formed tmmed. 
from the verb in Eng. or Sc.] 

1. £ccl, = CoMMENDAM 1, 
mend: in commendam, Se. 

c1470 Henry Wallace 1x. 1128 The rent at will he (king 
off Ingland] gaiff (that byschop] in commend. /é¢d. 1. 172 
Glaskow thai gaif. .‘To dyocye in Duram to commend. 1513 
Dovuctas 4inefs vin. Prol. 108 Ane kinrik of paroch kyrkis 
cuppillit with commendis. 

b. Feudal protection: see CommMenD v. 7. Se. 
¢ 1470 Henry !Vallace x. 1072 ‘Vhe lord Bewmound in to 
the north he [Edward] send. hai lordschippys all thai 
gaiff him in commend. 

2. Commendation. 

e470 Henry Wallace vin. 1473 The gret commend that 
scho to Wallace gaiff Befor the king. 1535 STEWART Croz. 
Scot. Il. 277 Quhairthrow he gatt commend Of largnes 
and liberalitie. 1608 Suaxs. Per. 1. ii. 49 Speak in his just 
commend, 

b. with a and f/. Also a comments. 

1606 Rollock's Lect. x Thess. (ed. 1606) 100 (Jam.) Thou 
. -givest vs a goode commend, and vtterst a great rejoising 
for vs. 1631 Hevwoop /, Maid of West in. Wks. 1874 II. 
302 To .. vouchsafe some few commends Before his death. 
1641 Marmion Autiguary in Ilazl. Dodsley X11. 427 You 
give yourself a plausible commends. 

3. A greeting, remembrance, compliment. 

¢1470 Henry Hadlace x1. 966 The harrold Jop in Ingland 
sone he send, And wrayt to Bruce rycht hartlie this com- 
mend, Besekand him to cum and tak his croun. 1§93 
Suaks. Rich. //, i. i. 38 Tell her I send to her my kind 
commends. 1608 L. Macuin Dumd Aut. v, Thanks M. 
Jayler, and a kind commend. c 1645 Howe t Lett. (1650) 
Il. 41 Mr, William Pawley, to whom I desire my most 
hearty commends may be presented. 

Commend, obs. form of ComMMENT sé. 

| Comme*nda. Also 6-do. The Latin and 
Ital. form of the word ComMENDAM, occas. used. 

1598 FLorio Comeudatore.. one that hath Comendoes 
(x6rz Comendas} put to his charge. 1616 Brent tr. Sarfi's 
Counc, Trent (1676) a The abuses of Commendaes and 
Annates. /déd. 468 Willing to get Benefices in Commenda. 
1765 Bracxstoxe Commu. 1. 393 Commenda, or ecclesia 
commendata, is a living commended by the crown to the 
care of a clerk, to hold ull a proper pastor is provided for 
it. 1885 ‘T. Arnotp Cath. Dict., Commenda. 

Commendable (kfme‘ndab'l', a. [a. OF. 
commendable, ad. L. commendabil-ts praiseworthy, 
f. commendare: sce COMMEND and -aBLE. The 
French derivation gave the earlier accentuation, 
commendable, commendable, the latter still, with 
an uncertain exception, used by Shakspere. Dr. 
Johnson noted this as obsolete, and commendable, 
although considered by Walker ‘ vulgar’, is now 
prevalent.] 

1, Proper to be commended, deserving of com- 
mendation or approval, praiseworthy, laudable. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer .WVe/i6, P 894 No thing so comendable in 
a gret lord, as whan he is debonaire. 1388 Wyeuir Acc/us. 
xl. 8 Thou schalt be comendable in the siz3t of alle men. 
¢1400 Beryn 255 Ne myrih is nat commendabill, that ay 
isbyosyde. 1509 IIawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xxix, Your great 
deceyie is nothing commendable. 1596 Suaks. WVerch, V. 
1.1, tro Silence is onely commendable Ina neats tongue dri‘d, 
and a maid not vendible. 1610 Guitum //era/dry i. xii. 
(1611) 123 Fo set them forth in,their commendablest fashion, 
1729 Butter Seva, Wks. 1874 I]. 71 Liberality and bounty 
are exceedingly commendable. 1870 Dar/y News 7 Oct., 
Applying the Act with most commendable zeal. 

+2. Commendatory. Oés. 

1576 Fieaina /auoplie Fp. 45 This hope.. that your 
opinion concerning his person, and behaviour, would be no 
lesse commendable then uures. /67a/. 360, I mistrust not .. 
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Ln commend, to cont- 


COMMENDABLENESS. 


but that, without our commendable certificate, hee is like 
enoughe to please. [Cf. 1607 SHaks. Cor. 1v. vii. 51.] 
+ B. as sé. A commendable thing or quality. 
1654 WuitLock Zootomia 340 All the Commendables in 
Politicke Government. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man,1. i. 
25 Touching the third Commendable in the search of our 
selves, namely, Certainty and Evidence. 


Comme‘ndableness. ff. prec. + -NEss.] 
Commendable quality, praiseworthiness. 

a 1639 W. WHATELY Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 225 No man 
else can finde any commendablenesse in them. 1754 Ep- 
warps Freed. Will. w. i, 193 The Essence of Vertuousness 
-or Commendableness. 1768-74 Tucker £4. Nat. (1852) II. 
130 The commendableness of industry. 

Comme'’ndably. adv. [f. as prec. +-ty2.] 
4. In a commendable manner; so as to win com- 
mendation ; laudably. 

1531 Exvor Gov. 1. vii, Nature seketh .. howe in quietnes 
to be commendably disposed. 1586 W. WessE Zug. Poetric 
(Arb.) 31 He handled them commendably. 1670 Mitton 
fist. Eng. Wks. 1738 Il. 67 Edric. .challeng’d the Crown, 
and wore it, though not commendably. 1754 Ricwarpson 
Grandison (ed. 7) VII. 65 To behave commendably in the 
private life. 1886 A/anch. Exam. 4 Nov. 5/4 The speakers 
were commendably brief. 

+ 2. In commendation. (Cf. CoMMENDABLE 2.) 

1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) I. iv. 25 Everything the 
man_said commendably of him came grudgingly. 

|| Commendaces. Ods.—° [OF.(in Cotgr. 1611), 
corresp. to med.L. commendalias =commendat tones 
‘ officium vel orationes pro defunctis ’.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Commendaces, Funeral Orations, 
Prayers made for the dead ; Verses made in praise of the 
dead. [from Cotgrave.] Hence in Puitups, ete. 

| Commendado'r. [Sp. comendador com- 
mander, lieutenant ; now esf. used of a mcdizval 
knight-commander.] A commander: chiefly as a 
Spanish or Venetian title. 

1580 A fol. Pr. Orange in Phanix (1721) 1. 506 That which 
he and the great Commendador did. 1641 Marmion Ax- 
tiguary v. \. (Venice) A base commendadore! I'll ne'er 
endure it. 1656 Eart Mono. Advt. fr. Parnass. 10 The 
Commendador Hannibal Caro said, that above all other 
stupendious things in the Commonwealth of Venice, etc. 
1678 Puitirs, Commendadore (Sp.), a Consul or President 
in the Indies, or any foreign place : also... Sub-governours 
under the King of Spain, who is supream master of the 
Knights of Casatrava, and other orders of Knighthood, and 
by the Spaniards called Commendadores. 1823 SouTHEY 
Penins, War 1, 122 All Commendadors of the military 
orders, or of Malta, should pay two-thirds of their revenue. 

Commendam (kfmendem). [acc. sing. of 
med.L. commenda ‘depositum’ (Du Cange), as 
used in phr. dare in commendam, to give (se. a 
benefice) in charge or trust, or as a deposit, 
whence also applied to the benefice so entrusted, 
f. L. commendire to give into one’s charge, deposit, 
entrust; cf. OF. commande, mod. commende, and 
see COMMEND 56, 1, COMMENDA, -UM.] 

l. In the phrase 27 commendam: used of the 
tenure of a benefice ‘commended’ or given in 
charge to a qualified clerk or layman, to hold 
until a proper incumbent was provided for it, or 
according to a practice of later development, be- 
stowed upon a layman or secular ecclesiastic, with 
enjoyment of the revenues for life; esp. used of 
a benefice, which a bishop or other dignitary was 
permitted to hold along with his own preferment. 
(Abolished in England by statute in 1836.) 

1658 BRAMHALL Consecr. Bfs. vili. 190 A grant to the.. 
Bishop of St. Davids, to hold in Commendam with the said 
Bishoprick the Rectory of Carewe. 1756 Gentil. Alag. 
XXVI. 120 He held this living zz commendam with his 
bishoprick till his death in 1746. 1839 KeicutLey //is¢. 
Eng. 1. 456 A beneficed clergyman when promoted to a 
bishopric vacates his benefice by the promotion, unless the 
King, by special dispensation, gives him power to retain 
his benefice, and when this is done, he is said to hold it 
‘in commendam’. 1885 ‘I’. ArNotp Cath. Dict. 198 In pro- 
cess of time the Roman See claimed the right of allowing a 
bishop, or other dignitary, to hold other benefices 2% com- 
mendam with his own preferment. 

b. transf. 

1680 Sir C. Lytretton in //atton Corr. (1878) 236 My 
L* Carlisle does pretend to goe back to Jamaica..may be he 
has to keepe it in commendam and to goe hy his deputy, 
1823 Scott Quentin D.vi, He might have held the office 
of confessor to the jail in commendam with that of execu- 
tioner. 

2. As Eng. sd. (with f/.) The custody of an 
ecclesiastical benefice in the absence of a regular 
incumbent; the tenure or cnjoyment of the revenues 
of a benefice held as above. (Latin commenda.) 

1563-87 Foxe A. §& M. (1596) 3/2 Their sleights to get 
monie..Sixtlie, for commendams. 1601 R. Jonnson A ized. 
& Commi. (1603) 242 ‘The commendams fed. 1630 -ums] 
of vacant revenues ..and the denomination of benefices 
doth yeild yearly to his majesty a great quantitie of money. 
1625 Petit. Relig. in Rushw. //ist. Coll. (1659) 1. 183 That 
Nonresidencie, Pluralities, and Commendams may_ be 
moderated. 1750 Carte //ist. Eng. 11. 120 Dispensations 
calledin England Commendams. 1836 7 Act 6-7 Will. LV, 
c. 77 $18 Every commendam in future granted..whether 
temporary or perpetual, shall be absolutely void to all 
intents and purposes. 

b. The benefice or office so held. 

1607 Cower /nferpr., Commendam is a benefice, which, 
being void, is commended to the charge and care of some 
sufficient clerk to be supplied, until it be conveniently pro- 
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vided of a pastor. [So 1641 Terimes de la Ley 66.) 1779 
Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 236 Bishop Green (having no com- 
mendam) had a very inadequate income. 1882-3 Scuarr 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 502 The office [abbot] became a 
commendam in the House of Guise. 

3. = CoMMANDERY 2 (med.L. commenda). 

1601 R. Jounson Ainxgd. 4 Comme. (1603) 60 His Com- 
mendams of the orders of Montegia, Calatravia, Alcantara, 
and S. James. 1669 WoopHEav St. Teresa 1. xxvi. 158 
The place belonged to a Cosmendam of S. James. 

+ Commendatare. Oés. Sc. [a. Fr. commen- 
dataire.| = next. 

21651 Catperwoop /Yist.. Kirk (1843) Il. 402 The Com- 
mendatare of Arbrothe..went..to seeke support against the 


regent. 
Comme‘ndatary, @. and sd. [ad. med.L. 


commendalari-us in same senses), f. ppl. stem 
commendat-; see COMMENDATE and -aRy.} 
A. adj. = CoMMENDATORY (sense 2). 

1611 Cotar., Commendataire, commendatarie; given in, 
enioyed, or inioying by, Commendum. 1751 CHAMBERS 
Cycl, s.v. Commendam. The commendatary abbots. 

B. sb. a. Eccl. A commendator. b. ge. One 
put in charge, a commissioner. 

1539 in W.H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 155 Robert 
Kinge, abbat and commendatary of Osney. 1706 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl, Hist. 16th C. 11. v. 77 Commendataries were 
as it were Tutors and Curators of Monasteries. 1852 Tn. 
Ross tr. Himboldt’s Trav. 11. xvi. 31 Inthose times of op- 
pression and cruelty. .the Commendataries (encomenderos) 
let out the Indians to travellers like beasts of burden. 

Commendate, v. Ols. exc. as in b. [f. L. 
commendat- ppl. stem of commendare to COMMEND: 
see -ATES.] /rans. To commend. Hence Com- 
mendating 7/. sh. 

a 1625 Boys in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. xvi. 11 In hearing 
their own commendating and praise. 

b. spec. in ppl. a. Commendated [med.L. com- 
mendatus| = COMMENDED (see COMMEND 7. 7). 

1864 Sir F. Parcrave Norm. §& Eng. IL. 574 How many 
thanes, how many commendated, how many freemen. 

Commendation (kpméndéi fan). Forms: 3 
commendaciun, 4-5 co(/m’mendacioun, 4-6 
-cion, -cyo(u)n, 6 -tioun, 6— commendation. 
[a. OF. commendation, -cion, ad. L. commenda- 
(16n-emn,n. of action f. commendare: see COMMEND. 
The order in which the senses appear in Eng. is 
not that of the actual development in Lat. and Fr.] 

I. General sense: The action of commending. 
+1. Giving in charge, entrusting, committal. 

In gen. sense rare, but sense 6 (specialized from this) re- 
presents the earliest use of the word. 

1583 Prat Divers New Eafer. (1594) 69 Verie carefull 
in the commendation of any secrete to his friend. 

2. The expression of approval, recommendation. 

1393 Gower Conf II]. 145 A tale..Of trouthe in commen- 
dacion. ¢1400 Rom, Rose 4890 He preyseth Eelde..And 
more of commendacioun Than youthe in his discripcioun, 
1509 Fisner /’un. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. 289 In 
the fyrst shall stonde her prayse and commendacyon. 
1600 SHaks. A. V. £. 1. 11. 275 You haue deseru’d High 
commendation, true applause, and loue. 1681 DrypeNn 
Abs. & Achit, Yo Rdr., Vhe commendation of adversaries 
isthe greatesttriumph. 1757 JouNnson Let. Burney 24 Dec. 
in Boswell, | remember with great pleasure your commen- 
dation of my Dictionary. 1876 J. H. Newman /7is¢. Sk. I. 
11. ii. 313 Mentioned. .in terms of high commendation. 

b. with a and //. 

1535 CovERDALE £cc/us.xxvi. Contents, A commendacion 
and prayse of a good honest woman. 1553 Even 77ead. 
Newe Ind. (Arb.) 5 If honest commendacions be a iust_re- 
ward dew to noble enterprises. 1780 Jounson L. P., Con- 
greve, Neither soliciting flattery by publick commenda- 
tions, nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism. 1851 
Lonar. Gold, Leg. \v. Cloisters, Their commendations lag 
behind the truth. 

+c. ~/. = Renown, credit, repute. Obs. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 433 With singular commen- 
dations hee had serued..in the French warres. 1662 J. 
Barcrave Pofe Alex. VII (1867) 84 Intrusted .. with.. 
considerable offices, which he discharged to his commenda- 
tions. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 59 Another sort of Steel, 
of higher commendations than any of the forgoing sorts. 

d. (See quot.) 

1823 tr. Sismondr's Lit. Eur. (1846) 11. xxx. 311 To these 
different kinds of dramatic performances was added a kind 
of prologue, called a commendation. 

3. Recommendation of a person to the favour- 
able notice or attention of another. Also in 
Letter of commendation. 

1555 Even Decades I’. Ind. (Arb.) 204 This letter of owre 
commendation, 1591 SHaxs. Two Gent. 11. iv. 79 Come 
.. With Commendation from great Potentates. 1601 — 
All’s Well. ili. 92 The Duke hath offered him Letters of 
commendations to the King. 1829 SoutHey O. Newsmax v, 
The Governor said .. His commendation, sir, shall have its 
weight. 1871 ALanaster IV heel of Law 277 ‘The courtesy 
our letter of cominendation demands from him. 

4. (gen. in f/.) Remembrances sent to those at 
a distance ; respects, compliments, greetings. a7ch. 

1529 Wotsry in our C, Eng. Lett. 10 Aftyr my moste 
herty commendacions. 1586 A. Day Lng. Secretary 
1, (1625) 12 The manner of commendations (which with us ts 
retained for an order of Salutation or greeting) .. custom- 
ably is delivered in this forme: After our hearty commen- 
dations unto your L. 1598 Suaxs. AV/erry Wu. ii. 98. 
1688 Penn. Archives 1. 106 After Our very hearty Com. 
mendations, It having pleased Almighty God, about Ten of 
the Clock this morning, to bless his ma‘¥ and His Royal 
Consort the Queene, with the Birth of a hopefull Son. 1823 
Scorr /’everi viii, Her uneasiness .. was removed, by 
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the arrival of Whitaker, with her husband's commenda- 
tions. 

+5. A thing that recommends, a recommendation. 

1538 Bae God's Promises 11.in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 302 Let 
me show forth thy commendations free. 1579 Lyty Luphues 
(Arb.) 136 It was thought a great commendation for a young 
scholler.to make an Oration extempore. 1693 DrypDEN 
Fuvenal Ded. (J.), Good-nature is the most godlike com- 
mendation of a man. 1697 Cottier £ss. Mor. Sxbj. 1. 
(1709) 96 The Want of Tools and Materials, if the Model is 
answered, is a Commendation to the Workman. 

Il. Special senses. 

6. Liturg. (gen. in pl.; also Commendation of 
Souls) An office originally ending with the prayer 
Tibi, Domine, commendamus, in which the souls 
of the dead were commended to God; said both 
before their burial, and in anniversary or com- 
memorative services. In colleges: see quot. 1709. 

ai1225 Ancr. R, 22 A morwen, oper a niht efter be suffra- 
giis of Uhtsong, sigged Commendacium. c1380 Wyciir 
Wks. (1880) 191 Placebo & dirige & comendacion & matynes 
of oure lady ordeyned of synful men. 1481 Caxton Reynard 
vi. (Arb.) 11 Whan this vigilye was don and the commenda- 
cion she was leyde in the pytte. 1545 Primer Hen. VIII 
Contents, The Litany. The Dirige. —The Commendations. 
The Psalms of the Passion. 1546 Jem. Ripon (Surtees) 
III. 3x To say Masse Dirige and Comendacions in the 
saide Chapell for the sowle of the saide Founder and all 
Christien sowlez. 1709 Strype dun. Ref I. xviii. 224 
‘There was also in Popish times an office used in the col- 
leges at certain times of the year, for the commendations of 
their benefactors. . Now [1560]..was addeda reformed Latin 
commendation of them..a prayer Domine Deus, etc. .. in- 
stead of this prayer in the popish office of commendations, 
viz. Tibi Domine commendamus. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers I1. 476. 

b. = Commendatory prayer. 

1885 T. Arnotp Cath. Dict. 198/2 Comunendation of the 
soul (Ordo commendationis animzv', a form of prayer for 
the dying contained in the Roman Ritual. 

7. Feudal Law. The cession by a freeman of 
himself and his lands to the personal protection 
of a feudal lord. 

1818 Hatram Afid. Ages (1872)1. 164 Besides the relation 
.. by beneficiary grants, there was another species more 
personal .. called commendation. 1867 Freeman orm. 
Cong. (ed. 3) 1. ii. 59 This costsnendation of Scotland to the 
West-Saxon King. 1875 Stusss Const, //ist. 1. v. 79 note, 
The practice of commendation in England was generally 
the result of the police organisation. ; 

8. £ccl. The giving of benefices 22 commendam ; 
also, the condition of a commendam. 

1883 Pal/ Mail G. 16 Feb. 4/1 The Pope.. punished them 
by putting the monastery into commendation. 1885 ‘I. 
Arno.p Cath. Dict. 198/2 s.v. Commenda, Since the de- 
struction of Church property which recent times have wit- 
nessed, the practice of commendation has greatly dwindled, 
if not wholly ceased, throughout Europe. 

Til. avrit. +commendation ninepence, a 
bent nine-penny piece used as a love-token. 

1663 Butter //ad, 1. i. 487 Like Commendation Nine- 
pence, crookt With to and from my Love, it lookt. [Cf Gay 
Sheph, Wk, v. 129.) oe 

+Commendati'tial, 2. Ods. rave—'. [f. L. 
commenddlicius + -AL.] = COMMENDATORY AI b. 

1601 W. Watson Sfartug Discov. ara, Letters com- 
mendatitials [/¢t/erz commendaticiz). 

Comme‘ndative, 2. rave—°. [ad. L. com- 
mendativ-us: see COMMEND and -iIvE.] = Com- 
MENDATORY. Hence Comme‘ndatively adv. 

1865 Le Fanu Uncle Silas xxxiii. 216 She observed com- 
mendativel y. a 

Commendator (kp'ménd@itaz). [a. late L. 
commendilor, agent-n. f. commendare ; in ancient 
use ‘one who commends’, but in med.L. the 
title of the member of a knightly order, entrusted 
with the management of a commenda or Com- 
MANDERY ; = COMMANDER 3. Cf. It. comendatore 
“one that hath comendas put to his charge’ Florio 
(sense 1); Sp. comendador ‘one that hath com- 
mandements given him in charge’ ; in sense 1, Du 
Cange has commendatarius, F. commendataire.) 

1. One who holds a benefice iz commendam. 

1s61 Q. Kennepy (//¢/e), Ane Oratioune set furth be 
Master Quintine Kennedy, commendatour of Crosragruell. 
1679 Burnet /ist. Ref. 1. 428 Vhe other [abbey] was of 
Bushlisham..in Berkshire, made by Barlow, Bishop of S. 
Davids, that was Commendator of it, 1708 J. CHAMBER- 
LAYNE St. Gt. Brit. 1.1. V. (1743) 338 The abbacies of others 
were given to Laymen in Commendam, and they under the 
name of Commendators sat in Parliament and made up the 
first State of the clergy. 1875 W. MeItwraitu Guide to 
Wigtownshire 83 In 1560 the Pope appointed Thomas 
Hay..Commendator of the Monastery [of Glenluce]}. 


+2. The president of a ComMANDERY ; a knight- 


commander. Oés. 

1669 Woopneap S¢. Teresa u, xxvi. 158 He knew of 
severall persons, that ..could not obtain from the same 
Comtunendators the like faculties. 1688 R. HoLmMe Armoury 
1u. 190/t The Commentator, or Great Master of the Order 
..is to be Knighted in the midst of the Knights. : 

3. = CoMMENDADOR, as a Spanish title: lleu- 


tenant, viceroy. 

1583 Stocker Ciuile Warres Lowe Countries 1, 102b, 
Don Lewis of Requesens, the great commendator of Castil. 
1665 G. Havers tr. 2. della Valle’s Trav. 31 The Com- 
mendaior of the Dutch [at Surat], came one day to give me 
a’ visit. 1777 Rosertson //ist, Amer. (1783) I. 232 Don 
Ferdinand de Toledo, great Commendator of Leon..a 
nobleman of the first rank. 


COMMENDATORY. 


Hence Commenda‘torship [from sense 1]. 

1861 Sat. Rev. X1. 301/2 Lord Robert Stewart. . obtained 
..the Commendatorship of the Bishoprick. 

Commendatory (kgmendatori), a. and sé. 
Also 7-8 commanda-. fad. late L. commenditori- 
us, £, commendator : see prec. and -ory.] 

A. adj. 
1. Having the attribute of commending or re- 


commending. 

1555 [see b]. 1581 J. Bevt A/addon'’s Answ, Osor. 405 
Let the Fathers be .. eloquent in theyr commendatory 
Declamations. 1641 Mitton CA. Déscif. 1. (1851) 10 ‘The 
commendatory subscriptions of Confessors and Martyrs. 
1833 H. Coreripce North. Worthies (1852) 1. 43 A copy of 
commendatory verses, 1837 T1ackERAY Ravenswing vii, 
He would venture upon a commendatory grin. 

b. Commendatory letter or cpistle: a letter 
commending a person to favourable notice or 
reception; ¢sf. a testimonial or letter of intro- 
duction given for this purpose by a bishop to a 
member of his diocese when about to travel. 

1§55 Even Decades W, ind, (Arb.) 308 He had receaued 
letters commendatori of pope Leo the tenth. 1568 GraFTon 
Chron. Hen, VIII. an. 17 (R.) That no Englishman should 
enter into Scotland, without letters commendatory of theyr 
awne souereigne lorde. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. un ili. 
(1673) 309 Commendatory Epistles granted to all whether 
Clergie or Laity that were to travel, as Tickets of Hospita- 
lity. 1783 Ainsworth Lat. Dict. (Morell)iv, Bellerophontis 
literas portare; when a man carrieth commendatory 
letters to his own hurt. 

ec. Commendatory prayer: in the Angliean 
Liturgy, a prayer in which a person at the point 
of death is commended to the merey of God. 

1661 Prayer-bk., Rubric in Burial Office, A commenda- 
tory prayer for a sick person at the point of departure. 1865 
Reader 8 July 30 Their heroes appear ..to live that they 
may die with the Commendatory Prayer on their lips. 

2. Holding a benefice zx commendam., 

1682 G. Vernon Life Heylyn 67 John, Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, then Commendatory-Dean thereof. 1790 Burke 
Fr, Rev. Wks. V.295 The estates possessed by bishops and 
canons, and commendatory abbots. 1872 O. SuipLey Gloss. 
Ecct. Terms s.v. Abbot, Some abbots secular were com- 
mendatory, enjoying a portion of the revenues. 

b. Held 22 commendam. 

1790 Burke Fy. Rev. Wks. V. 206 The bishopricks, and 
the great commendatory abbies, were, with few exceptions, 
held by that order [the nobility]. 

3. Pertaining to feudal eommendation. 

1867 FREEMAN .Vori. Cong. (ed. 3) 1. iii. 127 The feudal 
or er a relation is a very delicate relation, 

SO. 

+1. A commendatory faet or word. Oés. 

1641 Cheke'’s Life in Hurt Sedtt. Bivb, The..King upon 
the sole commendatories of his former deservings reserved 
that honour for him. 1644 Mitton A reof.(Arb.)63 A suffi- 
cient evidence and commendatory of his own piety. @ 1714 
Suarp Serm. I. i. (R.', Whatever did but bear.. the super- 
scription of the holy Jesus would need no other commenda- 
tories to our affection. «1716 SouTH Serm. VIII. vii. (R., 
Just as if Cicero had spoke commendatories of Anthony. 

+2. A kuight-commander. Oés. 

1555 Enen Decades VV. fad. V1. vin. (Arb.) 165 Chiefe 
Coinmendatory of the order of the knyghtes of Alcantara. 
1759 State Papers in Ann, Reg. 220/2 Degraded of the 
order of St. Jago, of which he was acommendatory. 1762 
tr, Busching's Syst. Geog. V. 560 The palace of the com- 
mendatory of the Teutonick order..once stood here, 

+3. One who holds a benefiee 72 commendam, 

@1639 SrotTiswoop /7ist. Ch, Scot. vt. (1677) 337 Con- 
denined to die for keeping intelligence with the Commen- 
datory of Driburgh. 1726 Avuirre Parerg. 191 In Process 
of Time Commendatories, by divers Pretences of Honesty 
and Necessity niade use of the Fruits themselves, 

+4. = ComManpenry. Ods. 

1586 Ferne Slac. Gentrie 127 The Knights of this order 
.. became possessed of .. beautiful monasteries and manye 
fayre Commendatories. 176a tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 
533 The Stadtholder of the bailiwick of Thuringia and the 
Commandatory of Grifstadt. 

+3 = CoMMENDAM 2. Obs. 

1755 R. Keitn Catal. Scot. Bps. (1824) 36 His uncle, now 
become primate of St. Andrew’s, resigned in his favour the 
commendatory of Arbroath. 1849 J. Grant Alem. Kir- 
kaldy Gr. xxi. 245 His Commendatory of Coldingbam [was 
given] to Home of Manderston. 

Commended (kfmendéd), Af/. a. [f. Com- 
MEND v. + -ED.] Mentioned as worthy of ap- 
proval ; recommended, praised, approved. 

1475 Caxton Fason 7b, The hye and comended ordre of 
knighthode. 1601 SHaxks. ¥x/, C. 1. i. 271, | charme you, 
by my once commended Beauty. 1873-4 Edin. Univ. Calen- 
dar 181 (Class Prise Lists), Highly Commended.—Brown- 
ing, Campbell, etc. 

b. Bound by feudal eommendation. 

1875 Stvuees Const, Hist. 1. vii. 188 The protection which 
the conimended freeman received from his lord. 

Commender (kfme‘ndai). (Chiefly in 17th c.) 
[f. as pree.+-ER.] One wbo commends. 

1570 AscHam Scholem. (Arb.) 22 A glad commender of it. 
1625 Ussuer Ausw. Yesuit 28 Every old man. .isa commen- 
der of the time past. 1707 Re/?. Ridicule 289 He. .is his own 
Commender. 1713 Benttey Rem, Dise. Free-Thinking 
241 (L.) Who, unqualified to understand one single page of 
Cicero, presumes to set up for his commender and patron. 

Commending (kfme'ndin), v4/. sb. [f. Com- 
MEND v, + -ING hd The aetion of the vb. Com- 
MEND; commendation. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 2346 Pire athils of Atenes..kest vp a 
cri¢..in comending of his carpe. @ 1661 Futter HWorthies 


675 


(1840) I. 27 Bishops and judges.. though not made by his 
commanding are usually by his commending to the king. 
1815 Scribbleomania 249 \t claims high commending. 

Comme‘nding, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -1NG 2.] 
That commends. Henee Comme’ndingly adv. 

1876 G. Merepitn Beauch. Career IIL. vi. 88 Concerning 
hinself, he thought commendingly, a tear would have over- 
come lin. 

+Comme‘ndment. (és. [f.as prec. + -mENT.] 
Commendation. 

¢1400 Test. Love un. (1560) 292/1 Thus mightest thou have 
full prefe in thy Margarites gooduesse, by commendement 
of other jewels badness. 1599 13. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. ww. 
i, You must shew and insinuate yourself responsible, and 
equivalent now to my commendment. 

+Commendo. Ods. fad. It. or med.L. co- 
menda ; in quot. 1628 perh. only a grandiose alter- 
ation of CoMMEND sé.: see -ADO.] 

1, =CommENDA, CoOMMANDERY, 

1598 Fiorio, Comendatore, one that hath commendoes 
[161x Comiendas] put to his charge. 

= COMMEND sé, 2, reeommendation. 

1628 Venner Sathes of Bath (1650) 361 By these commen- 
does he gets Patients. 

Comme‘ndress. Obs. rare. 
+-Ess.] A female commender. 

1611 Cotcr., ouéresse, a praiseresse, commendresse. 1660 
Hexuam Dutch Dict., Priyseresse, commendresse. 


+ Commen , 50. Obs. rare. 

1475 Sg. of Lowe Degre 688 She sered that body with 
specery, With wyrgin waxe and commendry. 

| Comme’ndum. Os. Also comendum. 
{Perh. originally meant as a rectification of the 
abnormal CoMMENDAM.] 

1. =CoMMENDAM 2. 

1598 Fiorio, Excomenda, a comendum: an ecclesiasticall 
liuing socalled. 1611 Cotcr., Commnende, a Commendum : 
or Benefice giuen in Commendum. 1650 R. Stapy_Ton 
Strada'’s Low C. Warres 1, 31 Commendums, if the pos- 
sessour die, revert to the depositor. 1688 Amsw. Talon's 
Plea 5 Principal Abbeys .. given in great Commendum. 

2. =COMMANDERY. 

1630 R. Jounson Atnugd. §& Commw. 175 Two hundred 
fiftie nine Commendums of the Order of the Knights of 
Malta, 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 16. 

Commenliche, obs, form of ComMoNLy. 


Commensal (kfmensal), a. and sd. Also 5 
comensale. fa. F. commensal:—med.L. commen- 
sal-is, {. com- together with + mcvsa table, mersalis 
belonging to the table.] A, adj. 

1. Eating at, or pertaining to, the same table. 

cx400 Test. Love 1.(1560) 275 b/2 O where hast thou bee so 
long commensall? a 1693 Urqunart Radelais mi. xxxviii. 
317 Commensal fool. 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXX. 269/1 Com- 
mensal pleasures. . 

2. Liol. Applied to animals or plants whieh live 
as tenants of others (distinguished from farasétzc). 

1877 W. Tuomson Voy. Challenger 1. ii. 140 The tube .. 
is very frequently inhabited by..a commensal decapod 
crustacean, 188: Lussock in Nature No.618. 405 Schwen- 
dener proposed, in 1869, the... theory... that lichens are not 
autonomous organisms, but commensal associations of a 
fungus parasitic on an alga. 

B. sé. 

1. One of a company who eat at the same table, 
a mess-mate. 

pe Carcrave Chron, 235 There was he mad lyster of the 
Paleis, and comensale with the Pope. 1624-47 Bp. Hate 
Rem, Wks. (1660) 258 The guests of the great King of 
Heaven, and the commensals of the Lord Jesus, with whom 
we do then [at the Eucharist] communicate. 1887 Lowett 
Democr. 229 The holders of them inight be commensals. 

+b. Formerly a name for the ‘Oppidans’ at 


Eton. Obs. (Cf. Commoner at Winchester.) 

1615 Eton Andit-bh. in M. Lyte Hist, Eton Coll. (1889) 
193 For a little table to lanthen the Commensalls table in 
the Hall. 1884 Eng. inst. Mag. Nov. 72 (Eton) In 1614 
there seem to have been about forty ‘Commensalls’, 

2. Biol. Ananimal or plant which lives attaehed 
to or as a tenant of another, and shares its food 
(distinguished from a paraszte, which feeds on the 
body of its host). Also applied to the host 
itself, 

1872 Dana Corals i. 25 Frequently each Actinia has its 
special favorite, proving an inherited preference for .. that 
kind of change or range of conditions, which the preferred 
commensal provides. 1879 tr. Semper’s Anim, Life 74 It 
might be..that the green constituents were not integral 
elements of the animal, but foreign bodies, living within it, 
—commensals or ‘ messmates’,as they arecalled. 1880 Day 
Grnul, Linn, Soc., Zool. XV. 5: A common example of a 
commensal is the Sucking-fish. 

Commensalism (kfme'nsiliz’m). [f. prec. 
+-18M; cf. parasitism ] A commensal condition. 

1870 RotLeston Anim. Life Introd. 42. 1872 Dana 
Corals i. 24 Now and then an Actinia puts itself on the 
back of a crab..a kind of association styled commensalism 
by Van Beneden. 1877 Besxnett tr. Fhomé's Bot. (ed. 6) 
267 In the Lichens we have the most remarkable instance 
in the vegetable kingdom of..symbiosis or commensalism. 

Commensality (kpmense'liti). [f. Commen- 
SAL: ef. F. commensalité.| _Commensal state; 
the habit of eating at the same table. 

1611 Cotcr., Commnensalité, Commensalitie; a continuall 
feeding together at one table. 1650 Sir T. Browne /’send, 
Ep. (ed. 2) 142 Being enjoined or prohibited certain foods 
+. to avoid community with the Gentiles upon promiscuous 

, commensality. 1825 New Monthly Mag. XV 1. 326 ‘ Eating 


[f. CommENDER 


COMMENSURATE. 


together,’ as Dr. Johnson would say, ‘promotes good will, 
Sir, conunensality is benevolent’. 1881 R. N. Cust in A7/7s. 
ston Life No. 137.201 Modified Caste, limited..to Rules 
of Intermarriage and Commensality. 

[f. the ele- 


+ Commensa'‘tion. Os. rare—*. 
ments (com-, mensa) of med.L. commensalis: see 


-ATION.] Eating at the same table. 

21682 Sir T. browne Tracts 15 (L.) Daniel .. probably 
declined Pagan commensation or to eat of meats forbidden 
to the Jews. 

Commenstruate, v. [f Com- + Menstru- 
UM + -ATE.] To dissolve together. Ifenee Com- 
me‘nstruating, f//. za. mutually dissolving. 

1770 Monthly Rez. X1.11. 306 In the calorific mixtures .. 
the commenstruating substances .. beconie warm. 

Commensurability k/me:nsiiirabi iti, -fir-). 
[f. next, or its L. original; see -ity: cf. F. com- 
mensurabilitE| The quality of being commen- 
surable. 

1570 Diniincs.ey Lucid x. xviii. 247 The commensura- 
bilitie or incommensurabilitie of lives. 1646 Sik ‘I’. Browne 
Pseud, Ep.vi. xi. 332 A comely commensurability of the whole 
unto the parts, and the parts betweene themselves. 1794 G. 
Avams Nat. & Exp, Phil. VV. xiii, 133 Whenever we look 
for commensurabilities and equalities in nature, we are dis- 
appointed. 1841-4 Emerson £'ss, Ge/ts 11885) 11. 437 There 
is no commensurability between a man and my gift. 

Commensurable (kfmensituab’l, -fir-), a. 
(sé.). fad. 1. commenstrabil-zs (Boeth.) having a 
common measure, f. com- together + merstirabilis 
that can be measured, f. »ensird-re to Measure 
(see -BLE), f. weenstirva measure, f. #ens- ppl. stem 
of mctiri to measure, Mette. Also in Freneh 
(Oresme 14th c.), which may be the intermediate 
souree of the Eng.] 

1. Of numbers or magnitudes: Having, or re- 
ductble to, a eommon measure; divisible without 
remainder by the same quantity. Also, in wider 
sense, measurable by thc same standard or scale 
of values. Const. wth, fo. 

1557 Recorpe Whetst, Bj, .20. and .36. be commensur- 
able, seyng .4. isa common diuisor for theim bothe. 1§70 
Bittincstey Euclid x. Def. i. 229 All numhers are com- 
mensurable one to another. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
I. 325 note, Divided into parts that are commensurable. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Fatth i. 142 Mind is not commen- 
surable with Space. 1870 Jess Sophocles’ Electra ‘ed. 2) 
p. xiii, Works of art are commensurable only when the 
theories which produced them have a common basis. 

2. Proportionable in measure, size, amount, ete. ; 
having a suitable proportion, proportionate /o. 

1645 Rutuerrorp Tryal & Tri. Faith it. (1845) 29 His 
pleasure and His work are commensurable. a 1665 J. Goop- 
win Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 490 God..hath rewards 
commensurable to every inan’s case. 1691 Ray Creation 
1, (1704) 183 Such a Neck as is commensurable to their 
Legs. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. xv. § 5 The two 
punishments must be perfectly commensurable. 


+3. Capable of measurement, measurable (dy 


something else). Ods. 

1654 Trappe Comm. Ezra vi, 9 We must not conceive that 
God is commensurable by any place. 1660 R. Coke Fusé. 
Vind. (Arts & Sc.\ 12 1f1 see such a solid body, the Under- 
standing judgeth whether this body be commensurable or 
not, by any notion. . before understood. 


4. as sh. A eommensurable quantity: also fg. 

1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith w. it. 227 Not as commen- 
surables, measuring a greater by ourselves the less, but, etc. 

Comme‘nsurableness. [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
Commensurable quality or state. 

1557 Recorve Whetst. Nnij, To make that trialle of com- 
mensurablenesse. 1677 Hate Prism. Ortg. Afan. 1. i. 12 
There is no commensurableness between this Object and a 
created Understanding. 1865 Keader 16 Sept. 399/3 They 
occupy exactly the same number of lines both in Greek and 
English..the commensurableness was undesigned. 

Comme‘nsurably, adv. [f. as prec. + -Ly .] 
In a eommensurable manner. 

1652 W. Harter /nf. Baptism 7 That baptism is com- 


mensurably practicable upon Infants, under the Gospel, as 
circumcision in the time of the Law, is not evident. 

Commensurate (kme'nsiiirct, -ftir-), a. [ad. 
L. commensurat-us (Boeth.), f. com- together + 
menstirat-us measured, f. mcrstirdre to measure: 
see COMMENSURABLE. ] 

1. Having the same measure; of equal extent, 
duration, or magnitude ; coextensive. Const. wth. 

1641 J. Jackson rue Evang. T.1. 57 le..whose actions 
are exactly commensurate with equity and justice, 1666 
J. Ssitu Old Age 191 (T.) Anage, a certain long space of 
time, that is commensurate with the duration of the thing 
that is spoken of. @1742 Bentcey J.), Matter and gravity 
are always commensurate. 1832 Macavtay Burleigh, Ess. 
(1851) 1. 224 The life of Burleigh was commensurate with 
one of the most important periods. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) II. 5 Christendom and..the Roman Empire, accord- 
ing to his notions commensurate. @186z Buckie iWisc. 
IWks. 1.2 In modern Europe the influence of women and 
the spread of civilization have been nearly conimensurate. 

+b. Formerly also with fo. Oaés. 

1660 InceLo Bentie. & Ur. (1682 u 201 Having a Dura- 
tion..commensurate to Eternity. 1696 Wuriston 7h. Earth 
11.(1722) 162 The Solar Year, and the I-unar Year too, were 
..exactly commensurate to one another. 1713 DerxHa™ 
Phys.-Fheol. 10 note, Uf the Fish. .be of equal Weight to the 
Water, that is Commensurate to the Bulk of it, the Fish 
will rest there. 1750 JouNnson RamAler No. 71 P14 The 
duties of life are conimensurate to its duration. 


43-3 


COMMENSURATE. 


@. Of corresponding extent, magnitude, or degree ; 
proportionate, adequate. Const. /o, also wth. 

1649 Hammonp Servi. Wks. 1684 IV. 554 That our hope 
be but commensurate to our sincerity. 1660 W. Secker Von- 
such Prof. 15 A drop of praises is not commensurate to a 
sea of favours. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 157 The necks of 
Birds and Quadrupeds are commensurate to tbeir legs. 
1790 Burke fr. Rev. 95 You know how it can act when its 
power is commensurate to its will. 1839 James Louis XJV, 
11. 374 To assist him with a force at all commensurate to 
the undertaking, 1863 Tynpatt /feat iii. 59 If we have 
firmness to imitate his [Newton’s] example, we shall, no 
doubt, reap a commensurate reward. 1873 Coox Fob 
(Speaker's Comm.) IV. 3/2 Prosperity and misery are not 
always..commensurate with man’s deserts. 

+ 3. Corresponding in nature (w2/h, Zo); belong- 
ing to the same sphere or realm of things. Odés. 

1643 Mitton D7vorce 1. iii. (1851) 68 Herein be.. judges 
and 1s judg’d, measures and is commensurat to the right 
reason. 1674 Govt. Tongue (J.), By the mediation of some 
organ equally commensurate to soul and body. 1678 Cup- 
worTH /ztell, Syst. 15 Plato adds. .that according to Em- 
pedocles, the Definition of Colour was this, amoppon oxnua- 
Twv Oe: TUMMETPOS Kal aigOyros, The Defluxion of Figures 
.. Commensurate to the Sight and Sensible. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 276 Colour is an effluence of form, commen- 
surate with sight, and sensible. 

4. Characterized by a common measure; = CoM- 
MENSURABLE I. vare,. 

1690 Locke Hun. Und. 1. xvii, We can..have no positive 
idea of any space or duration.. not made up, and com- 
mensurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or days, 
and years, which are the common measures. 1788 Priest- 
ney Lect. Hist. i. xiii. 107 Were these three periods com- 
mensurate to one another, that is, did a month consist of 
any equal number of days and the year of a certain number 
of lunar months, 1833 Herscuer Astron. xi. 346 The mean 
motions of no two planets are exactly commensurate. 

+Commensurate (kfmensiiireit, -fir-), v. 
Obs, [f. prec.: see -ATE3: cf. mensurade and L. 
mensitrare to measure.] 

1. intr. To be of the same measure or extent 
with ; to agree or ‘square’ wth. (rare.) 

1643 R. O. Maz’s Mort.i. 5 Let us see how it commen- 
surates with the vniversallity of Scripture and Reason. 
Jéid. v. 2x Being only commensurates with Time, or lengtb 
of dayes. 

2. ¢rans. To make commensurate; to propor- 
tion ; to make to correspond in nature. 

1655-60 STANLEY Hist. Philos. (1701) 481/2 Nature. .hath 
equally commensurated the Senses according to the Sen- 
sibles. @1679 T. Goopwin ]Vks. II. 11. 81 (R.) Fitly and 
suitably commensurated and proportioned each to other. 
az7ixr KEN Hynimarium Poet. Wks. 1721 Il. 19, 1.. will.. 
To Loveliness immense, commensurate my Love. 

3. To reduce to a measure or standard ; to define 
the extent of; to put a measure to; to measure. 

1646 JENKYN Kesora 30 His designe shall commensurate 
his reformation, gives it leave to go to such a degree and no 
further. 1646 Sir 1. Browne Pseud. Ef. vi. vii. 312 The 
aptest termes to define or commensurate the longitude of 
places. 1655-60 StanLey Hist. Philos. (1701) 421/1 Before 
the World there were. .neither year nor seasons, by which 
this generable World is commensurated. 

Comme‘nsurately, adv. [f. ComMENSURATE 
@.+-LY-.] In a commensurate manner; propor- 
tionately, correspondingly. 

a 1679 ‘1. Goopwin Wes. II. 1v. 277 (R.) The law of sin and 
the law of the mind .. are adequately and commensurately 
opposite. axgix Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 
142 God will be more cominensurately paid. 181z W. Tay- 
Lor in Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 414 The sense of responsi- 
bility is commensurately enfeebled. 

b. So as to be commensurate. 

1694 W. Hotper Jie (J.), We..make the day serve to 
measure the year as well as we can, though not commensu- 
rately to eacb year. 

Comme‘nsurateness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being commensurate, 

1661 Bovie Style Scriptures 165 Its Rules ought to be 
estimated by their Tendency, and Commensuratenesse to its 
End, 1853 De Quincey /Vks, (1862) X1V. 188 Want of 
symmetry or cominensurateness. 

Commensuration (k/mensiiiré!fon, -far-). 
Now rare or Obs. [a. F. commensuralion (14th c. 
Oresme), ad. L. commensitralion-em (Boeth.), f. 
com- together + mensi#ratio measurement.] 

1. The measuring of things against or in com- 
parison with each other. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 299 By applyenge parte 
to parte and membre to membre, by commensuracion, as 
Helisey dyd reyse to lyfe the wydowes sone. 1692 SoutH 
Sernt. (1697) 1. 21 God’s Omnipresence .. without any com- 
mensuration of parts to any [space], or circumscription 
within any. 1701 Grew Cosm, Sacr. 1. iii. (R.), A strait and 
a curve line may perhaps be brought by immediate com- 
mensuration, nearer to equality than any given difference; 
hut the equality can never be brought to a point. 1824-9 
Lanvor dmag. Conv, Wks, 1846 I. 487 The minds of few can 
take in the whole of a great author, and fewer can draw him 
close enough to another for just commensuration. 

+2. The action of measuring ; measurement. Ods. 

1555 Even Decades W, Ind. 360 Such commensurations as 
are made in the wanderynge turnynges of such vyages. 
1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 288 ‘The .. more Western 
term of Longitude, from whence the moderns begin their 
commensuration. 1682 — Chr. Morals (1756) 38 Some cubits 
above the common conimensuration. 

tb. As a quality: Measurement, measure, 
magnitude, size. Ods. 

1sss EDEN Decades W. Ind. 323 The largenes of heauen 


* comente. 
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and commensuration of the earth. 1659 T. WitisrorD 
Archit. 6 The true commensuration taken in Feet. 

3. The action of proportioning, or fact of being 
proportioned ; proportion, commensurateness. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 764 There must be a commensuration 
or proportion between the Body moved, and tbe force. 1650 
Butwer Anthropomet. 250 Judging of Commensuration or 
Incommensuration of a Body. 1653 WitKins Gift of Prayer 
ii.(R.), He is pleased to esteem them [our services] by their 
commensuration to us, if in respect of our abilities they 
are the best. 1781 W. Jones P/y's. Disqus. in G. Adams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. \V. xiii. 133 Where we look for com- 
mensuration, we find variety, and infinity. 

[f. L. com- 


+ Comme‘nsurative, ¢. Ods. 
mensitrat- (see above) + -1VE.] Waving relation 
to measurement or dimension. 

Hence Comme’nsuratively, adv. 

r60x Deacon & Wacker Spirits §& Divels 55. Ibid. 57 


The manner of corporall substances is to be in a place cir- | 


cumscriptiuely, commensuratiuely, dimensiuel y, or locally. 

+Comme‘nsurator. Ots. rare—). [f. Com- 
+ L. mensiirator measurer.] One that measures, 
or equals in measure. 


1656 S. H. Gokd, Law 80 We shall finde Commensurators | 


for all, let them commence as high as they can, 


+ Commensure, v. Oés. rare—'.  [cf. Com- 
MENSURATE v, and CoMMEASURE v.] 7ziv. =COM- 
MENSOURATE v, I. 

1654 J. P. Tyrants & Protectors Set Forth 43 His great- 
ness provokes his goodness to commensure herewith. 

Comment (kpment), sé. Also 5-7 coment, 
6 com(m)ente, (commend). [a. OF. comment 
(end, -and) commentary, ad. L. commentum in- 
vention, contrivance, enthymeme, (in Isidore) a 
comment or interpretation (see CoMMENTARY) ; 
from conement-us, pa. pple. of conzmin-isc-or (root 
com-nen-) to devise by careful thought, contrive, 
invent, f. *wzen-, root of mens, memini, etc. The 
mod, use corresponds to that of Isidore.] 

+1. An expository treatise, an exposition; a 
commentary. Odés. 

cx400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 43 Galion seib in be eende of 
his coment coold is moost grevous to a senewy lyme bat is 
woundid. ¢ 1475 Babees Bk, (1868) 1 This tretys .. tbis lytil 
coment. 1513 Doucias xe/s Ded. 141 (end of Bk.), I haue 
alsso a schort comment [v.7. commend] compild, To expon 
strange historeis and termes wild. 1530 Patscr. Introd. 5 
A thirde boke, which is a very comment and exposytour 
unto my seconde. 1609 BEN Jonson Case ts Altered 1. li, 
He speaks all riddle. .1 must have a comment ere I can con- 
ceive hin. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purch. 45 Barbaro .. in 
his largest Edition of his Comment upon Vitruvinvs. 1877 
J.D. Cuampers Div. Worship 139 The middle three [lections] 
from some Comment on Holy Scripture. 

2. A remark or note in explanation, exposition, 
or criticism of a literary passage ; an annotation ; 
a remark or criticism (07 or «fox anything). 

1sog Barciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 106 For all Scripture 
new comentes to deuise. 1595 SHAKS. Fohz WV. ii. 263 For- 
giue the Comment that my passion made Vpon thy feature. 
a 1658 CLEVELAND /V&s, (1687) 11 Some Comments clear not, 
but increase the doubt. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 494 Hence 
comment after comment. 1781 CrasBe Library 191 Bibles 
with cuts and comments. 1871 Ruskin Munera P. Pref. 
(1880) 25 What few explanatory comments I have felt it 
necessary to add. 

In extended and fig. uses. 

1606 G. W[oopcockeE] Hist, Justine 127a, Which wonder 
the southsaires interpreted to betoken a great..altera- 
tion .. which according to.. their coment happened. 1865 
Dickens Afut. Fr... xv, Bella looked to Mrs. Boffin’s face 
for a comment on.. this stormy humour in her husband. 
1876 Freeman Nori. Cong. V. xxiii. 264 The names of the 
hostages .. are a good comment on the mixed population of 
the Northern Kingdom. _ ok 

3. collect. The expository or critical matter added 
to illustrate the text of a book. 

1589 Papfe w. Hatchet (1844) 41 Beware my Comment, tis 
odds the margent shall be as fullas the text. 1680 H. More 
Afpocal Afpoc, Pref. 31 The..Text .. is printed ..in a black 
English letter, the more easily to be distinguished from the 
Comment. 17586 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 17 
Some adopted the coniment, others stuck to the text. 1859 
Tennyson Merlix & Vivien 681 None can read the text, not 
even I; And none can read the comment but myself. 

4. The action of commenting; animadversion, 
criticism, remark. 

1847 TENNYSON Princ. 11. 35 You need not set your 
thoughts in rubric thus For wholesale comment. 1878 
Mortey Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 185 The fact that he 
should have taken no distinct side.. has been the subject 
of some comment. : f 

+5. ‘Sometime it is taken for a lie or fayned 
tale’ (Bullokar 1616; also in Cockeram 1623). 
Obs. [So L. commenitum: cf. also COMMENT v. 1.] 

6. Comb. as commeniless,comment-like adj. or adv. 

1654 WuHitLock Zootomia 242 They Comment-like refer 
tothis. 1886 H. Meriva. in Temple Bar Mag. LUXXVI1. 
550 The commentiess record of such and such a letter. 


Comment (kgment, kfment), v. Also 6 
[In branch I, ad. med.L. commeniare, 
to devise, excogitate (usually. in a bad sense, of 
fraud or mischief\, by-form of L. commentari, freq. 
of comminis-ci, comment-us, to devise, invent, con- 
trive: see prec. In branch II, upp. immediately 
f. ComMMENT sé.: cf. F. commenter to expound 
(Cotgr.), It. comemendare toexpound largely (Florio). 


COMMENTARY. 


With the exception of that from Spenser (sense 1), 
all the verse quots. accent the first syllable; but 
some orthoepists recognize comment, which is 
usual in Scotland; 

cf. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 349 Trisyliables 
formed hy adding a termination..retain the accent of the 
radical word: as .. commenting, comménding, asstirance.] 

I. repr. med.L. commeniare. 

+1. trans. To devise, contrive, invent (especially 

something false or bad). Ods. (The quots. 1534 


and 1596 appear to connect this with branch II.) 

c1480 tr. H/zgden (Rolls) I. 129 Machomete the false pro- 
phete. .commentenge [L. comsmentavit, v.r. adinvenit] the 
wickede secte of Saracenys. 1554 Puitrot Lam. & Writ. 
(Parker Soc.) 376 Whether it may be seen rightful to com- 
ment any thing or to abate as concerning the matter in de- 
fining holy scriptures. 1596 SpeNsER F. Q. vil. vii. 53 Where 
were ye borne? Some say in Crete by name, Others in 
Thebes, and others other-where; But, wheresoever tbey 
comment the same, They all consent that ye begotten were 
And borne here in this world. 

II. f. ComMENT, sé. 

2. trans. To furnish with comments; to make a 
comment or comments on ; to annotate, arch, 

1599 TiynNe A ximadu.(1865) 75 Leysure to reprinte, cor- 
recte, and comente the same. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. v. (1851) 
119 Anselme .. commenting tbe Epistles to Titus and the 
Philippians. 1695 Humrrey A/ediocria 29, 1 comment there- 
fore these words thus. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec.158 To trace 
each Toil, and comment ev’ry War. 1768 JoHNson Pref. to 
Shaks. Wks. 1X. 285 The chief desire of him that comments 
an author. 1838-9 Hatram “ist. Lit. 1.1. iii. 149 The trea- 
tise was commented, abridged..and even turned into verse. 

+b. with extension, 7/0, away. 

1642 Futter Holy State 33 (T.) She studiously avoids all 
suspicious expressions, which wanton apprehensions may 
colourably comment into obscenity. 1726 AmMuursT Terre 
Fil, No. 40. 217 This oath, like other oaths, is commented 
away, and interprcted so loosly. 

3. intr. To write explanatory or critical notes 
(+ 20) 072, or fon a text. 

1611 CotGr., Commenté, expounded, commented on. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.111.230 Hee..Commenting 
to that text of Scripture .. writes, etc. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St, Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 757 To be copied, 
printed, commented on, translated. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. 
1. 73 Vhe same Manuscript which I am translating, and 
upon which I am commenting. 

4. ‘To make comments or remarks (oz, 2072). 
(Often implying unfavourable remarks.) 

1sgt Suaxs. 2wo Gent. . i. 42 Not an eye that sees you, 
but is a Physician to comment on your Malady. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Ded., Little expecting the Curi- 
osity of future Ages should cymment upon their Ashes. 
1871 R. F. Weymoutu Auphuisi 11, 1 have been comment- 
ing pretty freely on the errors of two critics. 1872 FREEMAN 
Hist. Ess. (ed. 2) 12 William of Malhmesbury’s tale, on 
which he himself thus comments. 

b. with the remark as an obj. clause or sentence. 

1643 Mitton Divorce u. xv. (1851) 99 Commenting that 
divorce was permitted only for the help of wives. 1883 
Lioyp £44 & Flow 11. 170 ‘Two opposite schools at once, 
you see, commented Gervase. 

+5. To remark mentally; to meditate, ponder. 

1594 SHaks. Rich. ///, 1. iii. 51 Come, I haue learn’d 
that fearfull commenting Is leaden seruitor to dull delay. 
1602 Return fr. Parnass. 1. v. (Arb.) 46 He doubles griefe 
that comments on a wo. 

Hence Commenting v0/. sb. and ApJ. a. 

1594 [see 5]. 1643 Mitton Divorce Introd. (1851) 10 The 
shallow commenting of Scholasticks and Canonists. a 1649 
Drumo. oF Hawtu. Queries of State Wks. 177 Matters not 
set down in it, or ambiguously..understood, and by appen- 
dixes and commenting supposed. 1710 SHartess. Charac. 
11737) III. 269 Vhe criticizing or commenting Practice. 
1857 WHeweLe Hist. Induct. Sc. 1. 237 A commenting 
literature, and a second-hand philosophy. 

+ Commentar. Oés. rare. [cf. F. commentaire 
and see -AR2.] Scotch by-form of ComMENTARY. 

1641 R. Bawwuie Paradl. Liturgy w. Mass-bk. 77 All the 
Commentars and deductions that they have made upon it. 

Commenta‘rial, cz. [f. L. commentari-us + 
-AL.] Relating to, or characteristic of, eommen- 
taries. Hence Co:mmenta‘rialism, commenta- 
rial method. 

1856 J. Grote in Cambr. Ess. 97 A considerable part..of 
the... knowledge of some classical students .. having come 
into the mind on no other method. .than the simple com- 
mentarial one. /ézd. g2 Vhe literary method has.. the 
danger of degenerating into loose commentarialism. 


Commentaried, ///.c. rare. [f. COMMENTARY 
sb, or Vv. +-ED.] +a, Recorded in a commentary, 
chronicled. b. Furnished with a commentary; 
annotated. 

1649 G. Danie Trinarch., Rich. II, cccxvi, The Com- 
mentary’d Acts Of mighty Cesar. a 1653 — Jdydls u. 48 
Commentaried Blood ‘Transforms the Sheet. 

+Commentario’grapher. Ods. rare. [f-L. 
commentart-umt COMMENTARY + -GRAPHER 4. V. 
There may have been a mod.L. commeniario- 
graphus (cf. historiographus, -grapher) as the im- 
mediate source.] A writer of commentaries. 

1576 FLeminc Panoplie Ep. 220 C, J. Casar the comen- 
tarlographer. 

Commentary (kg méntari), sé. Also 6 comen- 
tarie. [ad. L. commentari-um, dri-us (in 16th c. 
F. commentaire, It. commeniario), in its origin an 
adj. (sc. volumen, liber), f. commtent-um: see CoM- 
MENT aud -ARY. In classical L. used in the senses 


COMMENTARY. 


‘note- book, book of memoranda, or memoirs’, 
also (in Gellins) of ‘annotations’. Isidore Orig. 
vi. vili. § explains, ‘Sunt cnim interpretationes, ut 
commenta iuris, commenta evangelii’.] 

+1. Acollcction of notes or memoranda; a note- 


book. Oés. rare. 

1531 Evyot Gov. 11. ii, The same emperour spake seldome 
openly, but ont of a comentarie .. that he had before pro- 
uided and writen, 1538 Starkey Eagland u. i, (1871) 162 
By a commentary to conserue and kepe in niemory. 

. Amemoir; in //. memoirs, historical records 
(properly less formal and elaborate than a history) ; 
a treatise in explanation or exposition of some sub- 
ject, as law or physic. (Chiefly //2s¢.) 

1538 Lerann /fin, VI. 6 He wrote certen Commentaries 
concerning the Law. 1547 //omilirs 1. Faith (1859) 36 
He that readeth Cesars Commentaries .,. hath thereby a 
knowledge of Cesars life and notable acts. 1586 T. B. Za 
Primaud, Fr, Acad. \. (1594) 197 We (Frenchmen) studie 
kitchin commentaries, as much as any good science. 
3605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. ii. § 2 Commentaries are they 
which set down a continuance of the naked events and 
actions, without the niotives or designs, the counsels, the 
speeches, the pretexts, the occasions and other passages of 
action ;: for this is the true nature of a commentary, 1657 
(title), The Commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, being Diverse 
pieces of service wherein he had command, written by him- 
self in way of Commentary. 1875 Stusss Const. //ist. 1. ii. 
12 Caesar .. has in one passage of the Commentaries com- 
pressed into a few lines all that he could ascertain about the 
Germans. ; : 

3. A treatise consisting of a systematic series of 
comments or annotations on the text of a literary 
work; an expository treatise following the order 
of the work explained. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 1623 The commentaryes of Auicen 
and Aueroyes, 1555 Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 279 
The commentaries of Landinus vppon the fourth boke of 
Virgyl his Eneades. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's inst. Pref. 
to Contents, Wee want not good Commentaries to discover 
unto us the naturall sense of the Scripture. 1768 JouNnson 
Pref. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 301 It is to be lamented, that such 
a writer should want aconimentary. 1840 CartyLe //eroes 
(1858) 249 Many volumes have been written by way of coin- 
mentary on Dante and his Book. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. Anything that serves for ex- 
position or illustration ; a comment, remark. 

1538 CoverDaLe Prol, to N. T. Wks. II. 36 One trans- 
lation .. illustrateth another, and ..in many places one is 
a plain commentary unto another. 1671 Grew Axzat, 
Plants Ded. Bp. Chester, How excellent a Commentary 
This [Nature] is on the Former [the Scriptures]. 1748 J. 
Mason £locut, 14 Ajust Pronunciation is a good Commen- 
tary. 1814 Scott Wav. xxiv, Waverley made no commen- 
tary ..on the manner of the treatment. 1843 Prescotr 
Mexico vu. ii. (1864) 223 Godly persons. .whose lives might 
be a fitting commentary on their teaching. 1865 Dickens 
Mut, Fr... vi, Mortimer laughed again, with his usual 
commentaries of ‘ How can you be so ridiculous, Eugene!’ 
and ‘What an absurd fellow you are !’ 


+Commentary, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

1, intr. To make a commentary, to comment ov. 

1624 Capt. Smitu Virginia wv. 119 ‘To commentary vpon 
all these proceedings. 

2. trans. To annotate. 

1648 J. Gooowin Right & Alight 41 Chrysostome .. com- 
mentarieth the place, thus. 

Commentate (kpménte't), v. rare. [A 
modern formation, app. f. CoMMENTAT-OR.] 

Ll. rans, = COMMENT v. 2. 

1794 Matuias Purs. Lit, 1. 222 Shakspeare .. Almost eat 
up by commentating zeal. 1818 Topp, Commentate, to 
annotate, to write notes upon (citing Matias). 1864 Sjec- 
tator 31 Dec. 1500 Refined prelates of the Medicean type 
—the men who commentated not Fathers, but only poets. 
1883 Atheneum 9 June 7251 Men who.. cannot speak a 
word of the languages they criticize and commentate. 

2. intr, = COMMENT v. 3-5. 

1859 Sat. Rev, VIII. 98/1 The Commentator .. had been 
taken in by one as competent .. to commentate as himself. 
1861 Vacation Tour 123 The deer, indeed, rather like the 
sheep... and a flock scampering about three or four miles 
off is instantly seen and commentated on by them. 

Hence Cormmentating vé/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1794 [see above}. 1841 D'Israeui Ammen. Lit. (1867) 547 
The commentating printer. 1889 J. M. Rosertson £ss. 
Crit. Method 89 Vhe Byzantine commentating. 

Commentation (kpménté!-fan). [In form ad. 
L. commentdation-em meditation, study, cnthymeme, 
also, a study, treatise, dissertation, n. of action f. 
commentari to meditate, reflect on, study, compose, 
discuss, write upon; the modern sense goes with 
that of comment, commentary, etc.] 

+1. a. An expository notc, a comment, a gloss. 
b. An expository treatise, a commentary. Os. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 512/1 Let vs not take 
this commentation and charge that is conteined here... but 
let vs heare God speake, 1645 M. Casaunon Orig. Temp. 
Evils 19 Learned Mr. Vossius .. in his elaborate Commen- 
tations De Origine Idolatriz. 1712 Spotswoop in W, S. 
Perry //ist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1.191 Some good com- 
Mentations upon the Scriptures. ' 

+2. Invention, devising ; sometimes, with mix- 
ture of 1, comment which is a mere invention or 
concoction, Obs. Cf. CoMMENT v. 1. 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom, 127 Magick and astrologie, and 
mens fanaticall opinions and commentations thereupon. 
217% Nortu E.xam.1.iv.§5 Meer Inventions and Com- 
mentations of Faction. — Lives (1826) I1. 385 By subtile 
commentations, and wild inferences, 
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+3. Meditation, cxcogitation, Obs. rare—'. 

a1670 Hacket Aép, Williams 1. 207 His Papers of long 
study, and much commentation. 

4. The making of comments; commenting. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 89 The sort of com- 
mentation that has been made on the election. 1857 
Wuewe ce Hist. /nduct. Sc. 1. 205 hese causes .. make 
criticism and commentation flourish. 1875 G. Dawson 
Shaks. & other Lect. (1888) 117 Much of the commentation 
upon Shakespeare. 

Commentative (kfme-ntatiy), a, [f. 
L., stem of commentat-or, etc. + -IVE.] 

+1. =Commentitiovs. Oés. 

1716 M. Davirs A then. Brit.u. 79 These two Commentative 
Painphlets were first edition’d in French, /é¢d¢. in. Cret. 
fist. 37 The same Impudent Arian dares in those forg’d 
Comnientative Tracts, adventure to make Origen say, etc. 

2. Making or containing comments. 

1846 Worcester cites Ac/. Rev. 

Commentator (kp mentétar), [In form a. L. 
commentator ,agent-noun fromcommentari (see Com- 
MENTATION); hence =‘inventor, author’ (Tertull.), 
the modern sense is associated with that of com- 
ment, commentary, So mod. F. commentateur.] 

+1. A writer of historical ‘commentarics’, a 
chronicler. Os. rare. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 19 We awe not to condempne 
commentatores and wryters of storyes spekenge diuersely. 

2. A writer of expository comments or critical notes 
on a literary work ; the writer of a commentary. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1. 3 A Commentator 
unto the Text, askes the question. /6y¢/. 11, 230 Cornelius 
& Lapide, a.. great Commentatour upon holy Scripture. 
1655 GuRNALL Chr. #2 Aru, iil. § 3 (1659) 583/2 It is said of 
some Commentators, the places on which they treat were 
plain till they expounded them. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. 
(1760) IIT. 274 The tomb of Accursi, a commentator on the 
law. 1871 B. Taytor Fanst (1875) I. Notes 219 To find in 
the author of Faust his own best commentator. 

attrié, 1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) [1]. 189 In our 
commentator-capacity. 1833 Adin. Rev. LVII. 426 Com- 
mentator-learning heaped upon the ‘ Divine Comedy’. 

Commentator, obs. f. CoMMENDATOR, 

Commentatorial (kfmentatderial), a. [f. L. 
type *commentatori-us (f. commentator) +-AL; cf. 
dictatorial, etc.) Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of, a commentator or commentators, 

1822 Blackw, sp IX. 455 His Latin, after all, is com- 
mentatorial. 1857 WHewe et //ist. Jnduct. Sc. 1. 182 The 
Commentatorial Spirit, the Dogmatism .. of the Middle 
Ages. 1882 Seecey Nat, Relig. 174 When the commenta- 
torial spirit is renounced, when free inspiration nioves again. 

Commenta:torship. {see -suir.] The 
office or performance of a commentator. 

1765 B. Lowtn Let. Warburton 89 A Quack in Commen- 
tatorship, and a Mountebank in Criticism. 1839 Macinn 
in Fraser's Mag. XX. 253 A revived zeal for commentator- 
ship on Shakespeare. 1882 Seecey Nat. Relig. 1. iii. 55 
Those wbo confound commentatorship with philosophy. 

Commentato (kpmentateri), @.  [ad.L. 
type *commentatori-us.} Of the nature of com- 
mentation. 

1868 C. E. Appceton Life § Lit. Relics (1881) 331 So far 
as it was not merely commentatory on the past. 

Commente, -tie, obs. ff. Cosmmonry. 

Commenter, -or (kpménta1, kfmecntas). 
Forms: 6-our,7-or,7--er. [f.ComMMENT v, + -ER, 
-oR: cf. L. commentor, deviser, contriver, author.] 

1. One who comments; a commentator. (Oés. in 
specific sense; frequent in 17th c.) 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 111.293 Also the commentor 
Eth., 5° {seyth] pat Socrates .. seide Men of Athene mowe 
dampne Socrates but pey mowe not make him unri3tful. 
1529 More /leresyes 1. Wks, 1521 He wold that the student 
of scripture shoulde leneto the commentours & vnto naturall 
reason. 1617 Cotuins Def. Sp. Ely u. vii. 255 What Na- 
zianzenes commentor sayes. a 1631 Dosne Saé. 11. (R.), 
Slily, as any comnienter goes by Hard words orSense. 1825 
Cocerince A tds Re7. (1848) 1. 51 Commenter on a Scotcb 
Bishop’s Platonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. Peter. 

+ 2. An inventor, a concocter. O6s. 

a@ 1645 [see next]. 

+ Commentiter. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. com- 
mentiri, commentit- to devise a lie (f. mentirz to 
lie) +-ER.} A deviser of lies, a liar. 

21645 FEatLEY Differs Dift 227 No expositors, but 
impostors ; no commentators, but comnienters, nay rather 
commentiters. iat 

+ Commenti‘tial, 2. Os. rare—'. = next. 

1611 Coryat Criadities 521 Some commentitiall forgeries 
of their owne braines. 


+ Commentitious (kpmenti‘fas’, z. Oss. [f. 
L.. commentici-us (-titi-us) invented, feigned ({f. 
comment- ppl. stem of comminisci to invent).) Of 
feigned or invented sort; fictitious, lying. 

1614 Day Festivals (1615) 294 A commentitious and fained 
Matrimony. 1615 Curry-c. for Co.x-c. v. 209 Such idolatrous 
and Commentitious trumperies. 1 Bentrey Phal. 181 
As false and commentitious as our Sibylline Oracles. 1849 
W. Fitzceracp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 664 They were full 
of commentitious fables. 

Hence Commenti‘tionsly adv., Commenti'- 
tiousness. 

31652 GauLe Aagastrom. 232 They..sought to winne the 
waight of authority .. by commentitiously prefixing his.. 
name. 1727-31 Baivey vol. Il, Commentitiousness, coun- 
terfeitness, forgedness. 

Commenty, obs. f. Commonrty. 


rareé, 


COMMERCE. 


Commer, obs. f. Comrn. 

Commerband, var. CusmErBuND, Indian sash. 

Commerce (kp'mais , 56. Also 7 comerce, 
commerse. [a. F. commerce, ad. L. commercium 
trade, trafficking, f. com- together, with, + merx, 
merci- merchandise, ware. Used only since the 
16th c.; the earlier term was merchandise. The 
stress was orig. on second syllable, as in Watts 
1706 (sense 2c); Gay 1720 (sense 1) shows the 
present usage.]} 

1. Exchange between men of the products of 
nature or art; buying and selling together; trad- 
ing; exchange of merchandise, esp. as conducted 
on a large scale between different countries or dis- 
tricts; including the whole of the transactions, 
arrangements, etc., therein involved. Chamber of 
Commerce: see CHAMBER sb, 4 ¢. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Ilolinshed 11. 415/1 So hath the 
same mutuall and naturall concourse and commerce beene 
without interruption. .to the singular great benefit and in- 
riching of their people. 1598 I'1.or10, Comercto, traficke, 
intercourse, commerce. 1650 Hower /e?t. I. To Rdr. 2 
They are the soul of trade; they make commerce Expand 
it self throughout the univers. 1720 Gay Poems (1745 11. 
31 There commerce plenty brings from foreign coasts. 
1727-51 Cuambens Cycl., Chambers of Commerce, are as- 
semblies of merchants and dealers, where they treat of 
matters relating to commerce, 1784 ‘I’. Gorpon (¢/t/e , Car- 
riages, for the purposes of inland commerce, agriculture, etc, 
1875 Jevons Aloney (1878) 83 All commerce consists in the 
exchange of commodities of equal value. 1884 /’ad/ JJal/ 
G. 26 Feb. 12/1 The war of commerce which, under the 
name of ‘competition’, goes on unceasingly. 

+b. p/ Mercantile dealings. Ods. 

1593 R. Harvey hilad, 3 Wee will be aboue your com- 
mercies, and throw you into the niarshes. 1654 WiiTLock 
Zootomia 18 What are the commerces of men, but courteous 
cousenages? 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. 1v. 185 Modera- 
tion in commerces. 

+c. The company of merchants, the commercial 
body (ofa place). [ad. Sp. comercio.] Obs. 

1748 Anson's Voy. u. x. 239 The commerce at Manila are 
provided with three or four stout ships, that, in case of any 
accident, the trade may not be suspended. /4¢d. 111. vii. 
376 The Commerce and the Governor disagreed. 

da. (+)Trade, business (045.); a business. rare. 

1758 Bixneu. Descr. Thames 256 Fisheries denote the 
Commerce of Fish, more especially the Catching them for 
Sale. 1873 Browntnc Ned Cott. Nt.-Cap Wks. 1889 XII. 
107 Disposure of the commerce—that took time, And would 
not suffer by a week's delay. 

2. Intercourse in the affairs of life ; dealings. 

1537 Cor. Pote Lef?. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 1. App. Ixxxiv. 
219 To have me in his hand he would be content .. to dis. 
turb al commerce hetween..man and man. 1601 SuAxs. 
Yuet. N. 1. iv. 191 He is now in some commerce witb my 
Ladie. 1736 Botincaroxe Matrivt. (1749) 218 The free and 
easy commerce of social life. 1760 R. James Canine Mad- 
ness 13 Domestic animals which have the greatest Com- 
merce with mankind. 1794 Pacey Avid. iu. iv. 114 In our 
Lord‘s commerce with his disciples. 1858 Hocc Life Shelley 
II. 329 He sought literary and scientific conversation, and 
the commerce of wits. 

+b. (with @ and plzral.) 

a1641 Suckttinc “eft. 67 Makes me think writing a dull 
commerce. 1656 tr. IViite's Peripat. (nsttt. 428 In all the 
Peregrinations of the Patuiarchs, or even the commerces of 
the Kings with Egypt. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 76e1 A 
Man who is .. not engaged in Commerces of any Consider- 
ation, is but an ill Judge of the secret Motions of the Heart 
of Man. ‘ , 

ec. Intercourse or conversc with God, with 
spirits, passions, thoughts, etc. 

1597 Hooker £cc/, Pol. y. xvii. (T.', Places of publick re- 
sort being thus provided, our repair thither is especially for 
.-commerce to be had between God and us. 1638 WiLktns 
New World vi. 1707) 45 Souls, that. .have freed themselves 
from any Commerce with the Body. 1706 Watts Horr 
Lyr.1. Love on a Cross, 1 hold no more commerce with 
Hell. 1796 Burney J/efastasro 111. 39 Worthy of a man in 
commerce with the Muses. 1805 Worpsw. /re/ude xiv. 
(1850) 354 We sank Each into commerce with his private 
thoughts. 1835 I. Taytor Spir. Desfot. iii. 85 To hold any 
commerce with great and sublime principles. 

+d. Of good (ctc.) commerce: agrecable etc.) 
in intercourse, ‘ pleasant to meet’. Odés. 


1791 Miss Burney Diary 1876) I11. 371 The Bishop .. is 
otherwise intelligent and of good commerce. 


3. Intercourse of the sexes ; ¢5f. in a bad sense. 
1624 Hevwoop Gunark. 1y. 181 With all these noble ma- 
trons he is said to have commerse. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 
266 P : The unlawful Commerce of the Sexes. 1749 Fietp- 
inc Jom Jones Wks. 1775 U1. 40 Sophia’s virtue .. made 
his commerce with lady Bellaston appear still more odious. 
1798 MattHus Popud. 1806 I].1n i. 104. 1859 Ttxnyson 
Merlin & Vivien 769 What say ye to Sir Lancelot?. That 
commerce with the Queen. is it..whisper’d in the corner ? 
+4. Interchange | csp. of letters, ideas, ete.). Obs. 
1608 11 Br. Hace wWedit, (1851 138 Here is a true natural 
commerce of senses .. the lame man lends his eyes to the 
blind ; the blind man lends his legs to the lame. 1690 Br. 
AsueE Let. in Academy 25 Mar. (1882) 212, I have setled a 
Comerce of Letters with a Celebrated Russian Bishop. 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. ix. 309 A reciprocal commerce of Ac- 
tion and Passion. 1741 MippLeton Cicero (1742 IIT. 1x. 55 
A constant commerce of Letters between him and Brutus. 
+ 5. Communication, ineans of free intercourse. 
1634 Sin T. Herwert 7raz.95 This Caspian Sea. -has no 
commerce or entercourse with any Sea. 1665-6 /Ai/. 
Trans, 1.115 A Communication, by a Subterraneous Chan- 
nell with another Whirl-pool .. by which Commerce the 


COMMERCE. 


waters. .are conveyed through the said underground Chan- 
nel to the other Gulf. 1675 /é¢d. X. 469 Taking out the 
stopple again I opened its commerce with the outward air. 
1757 A. Coorer Distiller 1. ii. (1760) 16 Free from tbe too 
rude Commerce of the external Air. 

6. Cards. A game in which exchange or barter 


is the chief feature. Also atér7d. 

1732 Mrs. Detany A utobiog. & Corr. (1861) 1. 346, I played 
two pools at commerce. 1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv, Lett. 
1st. Lord Malmesbury 1. 341 The ton here is the game of 
‘Commerce’ which the fine people play immoderately high. 
1779 The Sylph 1.238 My former winnings are in the sweep- 
stake-pool at the commerce-table. 1780 Miss Burney Diary 
(1854) I. 270 Whist players in one, and a commerce party 
in the others. 1818 Blackw. Mag. 111. 532 Playing at 
Commerce, that most dull round game. 1870 Athenzum 
4 June 734 Then, in 1776, the game of ‘Commerce’, which 
children play now for amusement, was ‘all the rage’. 

+b. Game of commerce: see quot., and cf. Fr. 
jeux de commerce in Littré ; also COMMERCIAL a, 6, 

1748 Cuesterr. Lett. I]. 145 A few pistoles at games of 

mere commerce, and other incidental calls of good com- 


pany. 

7. Comb., as commerce-crushing adj. 

c 1819 Bentuam Hs. II. 383 The continent-blockading 
and commerce-crushing decrees proclaimed by Buonaparte. 

Commerce (kpm3u1s), v. Also 7 commerse. 
[f. prec. sb., or f. F. commercer, in same sense, (f. 
the sb.); cf. also L. commercidr? to trade, and 
med.L. commeercare.] 

+1. zntr. ‘Yo carry on trade ; to trade, traffic. 

1587 Freminc Contu. Holinshed 111.1415/1 That the .. 
subiects of either side. .should safelie, freelie and securelie 
commerce togither. 1612 Drayton /oly-olb. v. Notes 83 
Which with his shipping once should seeme to haue com- 
merst. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj7. 49 And men did in 
those dayes cominerce and exchange one with another. 

2. To have intercourse or converse, hold com- 
munication, associate wth. arch. 

1596 SrensER Sate /red. Pref. 3 Those of English bloud 
were forbidden to marry and commerce with them. 1632 
Mitton Pexseroso 39 With .. looks commercing with the 
skies, Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes. 1636 Heywoop 
Love's Mistry. 1. Wks. 1874 V.104 Ile shew thee .. What 
kind of people 1 commerst withall In my transhape. 1756 
Amory Sunctle (1770) 1. 44 Abraham and his sons conversed 
and commerced with the nations. 1842 TENNyson Walking 
to the Mail, Commercing with himself, He lost the sense 
that handles daily life. 1887 LoweLL, Democr. 70 To com- 
merce with fresh forms of nature and new varieties of man. 

+3. To communicate physically. 

@ 1639 CHapman & Suirtey Chadot ui. ii, The way .. by 
which these spirits should commerce, by vapours ascending 
from the stomach to the head. 168¢ Morpen Geog. Rect. 
(1685) 326 The Convenience of four Seas .. by which it 
Commerces with the principal Regions of the World. 

+ 4. trans. To traffic or deal in. Oés. rare. 

1624 Heywoop Caffizes 1. i. in Bullen O. P2. 1V, Where 
lust and all uncleanes are commerst As freely as comodityes 
are vended. 

Hence Comme'rcing vé/. sd. and A/V. a. . 

1610 Rowtanps A/artin Mark-all6 By dayly commercing 
and discoursing. 1632 Litucow 7razv. vi. 264 Sixe Ger- 
manes, foure French-men, and nine Commercing Franks. 
1808 J. Bartow Columb. iv. go Commercing squadrons o’er 
the billows bound. 1839 CarLyLe Chartrsnt (1840) 87. 

+ Commerceable, a. Ods. [f. ComMERcE 56. 
or ¥,+-ABLE: cf. F. commercable, Sp. comerct- 


able.| Open to traffic. 

1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio’s Warrs of Flanders 
416 It is hardly commerceable at any time of the year, 

Commerceless, a. [f. CoMMERCE sd. + -LESS.] 
Devoid of commerce or trade. 

1768 STERNE Sent, Fourn, (1782) I. 135 In some dark and 
dismal room behind [the shop] he sits commerceless in his 
thrum night-cap. a1799 in Tytler Afem. Ld. Kames 11. 
11 (L.) The savage commerceless nations of America. 

+Comme'rcement. Oés. [f. CoMMERCE v. + 
-MENT: possibly repr. a F. word of the same form.] 
Dealings ; intercourse (commercial or social). 

1537 Cot. Pore Let. to Cromwell (Cott. MSS. Cleopatra 
E. vi. f. 350!, I shuld abstayne from all commercement wyth 
thatt part other by word, wrytyng or dede. 1610 MARKHAM 
Masterp. 1. i. 1 Those with whom I hold any commerce- 
ment. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 8 Men’s own industry and 
laboriousness, doth much more predominate and rule over 
all their mutual commercements, then any higher cause. 

+Comme'rcer. Ods. [f. ComMERCE v.+-ER: 
cf. trader.] a. A trader. b. A person that one 
has to do with; a ‘ customcr’. 

1632 Litncow Trav. vit. 360 A Turkish Bashaw .. euer 

reying vpon Christian Commercers. J/ézd. 11. 66. 1654 

V. Mountacu Devout Ess. 1. 105 (L.) He would rather 
fright than fancy such commercers. 

+Comme:rcery. Oés. [f. as prec. +-ERy.] 
Trading, commercial intercourse. 

1604 IT, Wricut /’asstons ui. iv. 97 Alexander asked a 
pyrat..]¥ow he durst be so bold to infest the seas, and 
spoyle the commerceries ? 

Commerciable (kgms1fab'l), a. [f. L. com- 
mercta-ri (see COMMERCE v.) + -ABLE: cf. Sp. 
comerciable, and COMMERCEABLE.] That may be 
trafficked with; fit for commerce. 

1786 T. Jerrerson IV rit, (1859) 1.597 Articles..more com- 
merciable in her hands. 

Commercial (kfm3'1f4l), a. [mod. f. L. com- 
merct-um COMMERCE + -AL: cf. mod. F. commercial, 
Sp. comercial (not found in early 17th c. Dicts.)] 

1. Engaged in commerce ; trading. 

@ 1687 Pretty Pol. Arith. iv. (1691) 82 The whole Com- 
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mercial] World, or World of Trade, consisteth of about 
Eighty Millions of Souls, as aforesaid. 169: T. H[ace] 
Acc. New Invent. 129 What Harbours and Ports there are 
in the whole Commercial World. 1774 Burke Sf, Electors 
Bristol Wks. WII. 21 A rich commercial city..a part of a 
rich commercial nation. 1817 Ponsoney in Parl. Deb. 9 
There were in the House many commercial men. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. xiv, Did you ever hear of the great com- 
mercial house of Bilson and Slum? 1856 STanLey Sivai 
& Pal, vi. (1853) 271 The two great commercial states of 
the ancient world. 

2. Having refercnce to, or bearing on commerce, 
as in Commercial Law, Treaty. 

1744 J. CAMPBELL (¢z?/e), Voyages and Travels containing 
. -the commercial History of Chorea and Japan. 1765 ¢it/e), 
Commercial Laws, Charters and Decrees. 1789 (¢z¢2e), Cata- 
logue of the Commercial Libraryat Hamburg. 1866 Crump 
Banking Pref. 7 To pass a commercial examination previous 
to engaging in business. 1889 7%ses 30 Dec. 13/2 Com- 
mercial geography, in the strict sense, can hardly be con- 
sidered as an ordinary school subject. 

3. Of or pertaining to commerce or trade. 

1757 Jounson Pref. to Rolt's Dict. Comm. Wks. 1X. 422 
A time in which .. commercial gain was sought with such 
general emulation. 1825 M*Cuttocn Pol. “con. 1. 39 The 
great principles of commercial freedom. 1848 Mitt Pod. 
Econ. wi. xii. § 3 There is said to be a commercial crisis 
when a great number of merchants and traders at once, 
either have, or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty 
in meeting their engagements. 

4. Such as passes current in the transactions of 


commerce. 

1752 Jonnson Rambler No. 192 ?11 My contempt of the 
commercial dialect. 1821 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies Afetr. 
Syst.1u.115 The corresponding commercial weight propor 
tional to their pound troy. 1879 E. Garretr House by 
Wks. I. 32 The dusty ways of common commercial morality. 

b. Forming an article of general commerce. 

Generally implying chemical impurity, or a different quality 
froin that which is used for scientific or medical purposes. 

186s Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 318 The commercial acid is 
generally not quite pure. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 749s.v. 
Catechu, The ordinary commercial catecbu is prepared by 
boiling the chips. 

5. Viewed as a mere matter of business } looking 
toward financial profit. 

1882 Pesopy Lug. Fournalismt x.71 The Public Adver- 
tiser, if not the first English newspaper to be published upon 
commercial principles, was the first English newspaper 
that proved a commercial success, J/od. The commercial 
aspect of the enterprise is not very promising. It isa purely 
commercial speculation. 

6. Phrases. Commercial letter, note: sizes of 
writing paper in U.S. + Commercial play: cf. 
CoMMERCE 6 b. Commercial room: a room in an 
inn, hotel, etc., for the accommodation of commer- 
cial travellers and their customers. Commercial 
traveller: an agent for a manufacturer, wholesale 
trader, etc., who travels over a district, showing 
samples and soliciting orders. 

1749 Cuesterr. Lett. I]. 247 Are they little commercial 
play, are they music, are tbey la belle conversation, or are 
they all three? 1774 /é¢d. 1. 318 Do [your Amusements and 
Pleasures] consist in little commercial play (ua petst jeu de 
soctété) in good company? 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, In 
tbe evening the ‘commercial room’ was filled with a social 
circle. 1855 (¢z¢Ze), Commercial Traveller in Light and 
Shade. 1860 Dickens (¢¢#/e), Uncommercial Traveller. 

B. sd. Short for commercial traveller. 

18ss Dickens in Story of his Life (ed. 2) 225 A most 
amusing and sprightly speech upon ‘Commercials’. 1861 
— Gt. Expect. xui, A waiter,,said.. ‘The Commercials 
sent up their compliments’. 

Commercialism (kfm3:1faliz’m). [f. prec.] 

l. The principles and practice of commerce ; the 
commercial spirit. (Often disparaging.) 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XX XIX. 109 Young men in London, 
with their prurience, their effeminacy, their quill-driving 
commercialism. 1850 Kincstey Aét. Locke xxxix, The buy- 
cheap-and-sell-dear commercialism, in which he had been 
brought up! 1889 G. Gissinc Nether World 11. xi. 228 
Commercialism had divorced art and the handicrafts. 

2. A commercial custom, practice, expression. 

1881 F. J. Crowest Phases Mus. Eng. Contents, Musical 
Commercialisms. 1883 A thenzum 3 Mar. 273 The excruci- 
ating commercialism ‘Maria wrote Mrs. Inchbald’ for 
‘wrote to Mrs. Inchbald’ defaces almost every page. 

Comme'rcialist. [f. as prec. + -1st.]} One 
professionally engaged in commerce; an adherent 
of commercialism. 

1807 SoutHey Espriedia’s Lett. (1814) 11. 91 Heaven forbid 
that the clamour of philosophizing commercialists should 
prevail! 1845 StocoueLer Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 365 
Many difficulties which would have prostrated the energies 
of other than English commercialists. 

Commerciality (kfmé:1fie'liti). [f Com- 
MERCIAL + -ITY; cf. F. comsmercialité.| Commer- 
cial quality or nature. 

1861 G. Mereoitn Evan Harrington 11. vii. 110 It was 
to seem bunsiness-like—the commerciality of the English 
mind. 1889 Padl Mall G. 4 Oct. 5/2 Speaking of what he 
called the commerciality of modern artists. 

Commercialize (kgmd-faloiz’, v. [f. Com- 
MERCIAL +-1Z2E; cf. F. commercialiser.) trans. To 
render commercial, makc a matter of trade; to 
subject to commercialism. Hence Comme'rcial- 


ized ff/. a.. Comme'rcializing. 


1830 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. X XVII. 14/1 There has | 


been a great extension of the power of commerce, not only 
in itself .. but in the commercializing of agriculture. 1850 
Fraser's Mag. XU. 581 Expense and rank went more 


COMMINATION. 


together of old than in our more commercialized country. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Comm. II. vi. ci. 420 Agriculture .. 
. has been, in America, commercialized, and become really 
a branch of trade. 

Hence Comme:recializa‘tion. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 17 June 3/2 The commercialization 
of the Indian railway system, giving business rather than 
military management. ; 

Commercially (kgm3d-1fali), adv. [f. Com- 
MERCIAL +-LY *.] In a commercial mauner ; from 
a commercial point of view ; as a matter of trade. 

1795 Burxe Scarcity Wks. VII. 414, I consider the stop- 
ping of the distillery, economically, financially, commer- 
cially, medicinally, and in some degree morally too, as a 
measure rather well meant than well considered. a@ 1845 
Hoop Desert-Borz viii, To speak still more commercially. 
1883 J. THornton in Standard 27 Apr. 6/1 The nitric 
{acid] was commercially pure. here is another chemically 
pure, and that is the best. 

+Comme'rciate, v. Ods. Pa. pple. -at. [f. 
L. commercia-ri to trade: sce -ATE.] /x¢7. To hold 
intercourse, associate we¢/. 

_1740 Cueyne Regimen 42 Nothing impure can return to 
live and commerciate with, or be united to God perfectly. 
Ibid. 322 To be united and commerciat eternally with 
infinit purity and Perfection. 

Commercing, vé/. sé., etc.: see COMMERCE v. 

Commere: see CumMER. 

Commerge (kjm3:1dz), v. [f. Com- + MERGE.] 
intr. To merge together, coincide. 

1827 T. Cartyte Germ, Rom. 11. 239 With very few do 
these festivities, like Holiday and Apostle’s day, commerge. 

Commerous, obs. form of Cusxous. 

|| Commers kfme'rs). Also commerz. [Ger. 
ad. L. commercium: cf. COMMERCE sense 2.) A 
social gathering of German University students, 
ete., held at a house of public entertainment. 

1855 ‘LHackrray Newcones 1. 259 A commerz, a drunken 
bout. 1868 Daily News 12 Aug., A students’ Commers 
consists in drinking unlimited beer and smoking any number 
of cigars. 1888 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. 2/2 The evening 
closed with a Coinmers and public distribution of prizes in 
a large hall. 

Commess, Sc. variant of Comiis, Oés. 

Commessation, -estible, -et: sec ComME-. 

Commeve, obs. variant of COMMOVE. 

Comniical, -ick, obs. ff. ComicaL, Comic. 

Comuniccion, -iction, obs. ff. CommixTIon. 

+ Cormmigrate, v. Obs.~° [f. L. commigra-re 
(cf. next): see -ATE%.] zz¢v. To migrate together. 

1755 JOHNSON, Comsmigrate, to remove in a body, or by 
consent, from one country to another. [Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+ Commigra‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. commigra- 
tién-em migration, f. commiigra-re to remove with 
all one’s effects, migrate, f. comz- with + mzgrare to 
migrate.] Migration: properly, on a large scale. 

1627 Hakewitt A fol. 1. i. 34 Wee read of diverse commi- 
grations or removalls of Nations. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. 
Man. u. vii. 201 Nothing impedes their mutual commigra- 
tions. 1695 Woopwarp Vat. Hist. Earth1.11723) 184 The 
Inhabitants. .lost all Memory of their Commigration. 1755 
Jounson, Comsnigration, a removal of a large body of 
people from one country to another. 

2. Transmigration (of souls). 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage v. vi. 406 The Commigration of 
soules into the bodies of Beasts. 

+Commi'litant. O/s. Also comilitant. [f. 
L. commilitant-em, pr. pple. of commilitare to fight 
in company, f. com-+ militare: cf. MILITANT.) 

A. sb. A fellow-warrior, fellow-soldier. 

1577 Hettowes Gueuara’s Chron. 222 O most excellent 
princes and my commilitants. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb, 
xviii. 296 His marshall compere... and brave commilitant. 
1728 Morcan A/ezers II. 1v. 258 The disastrous Fate of 
Barbarossa, and so many of his brave comilitants. 

B. aaj. Fighting in alliance. 

1835 F. Manony in Fraser's Mag. XI. 573 Spain and 
Brabant comilitant—Bavaria and Castille. _ 

|} Commilito. Os. Also commiliton, -one. 
[L. commilito, -dnem fellow-soldier, comrade, f. com- 
with + wiles, milit- soldier ; = It. commeelitone, F. 
*commuliton.| A fellow-soldier. 

1600 J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 400 My said commilito 
began a long discourse. 1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., Commiitli- 
tone, a fellow souldier, a Camerade. 1657 Hawke Addling 
is M. 20 With the help of his Commilitons. 1805 JZez. 
Frnt. X1V. 551 The sick soldier, removed from his early 
acquaintance or commilitones. ; 

Commin, -alitie, -altie, -ty(e: see Common. 

Comminate (kgmine't), v. [f. L. comminat- 
ppl. stem of comméindri (cf. next): see -ATE3.] 
tvans. To threaten (with Divine vengeance), ana- 
thematize. Also with acc. of cognate meaning, 
and zvtr. Wence Co-mminating vb. sb. _ 

1611 Speep /fist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1632) 613 Either by 
perswasion, or crauing, or commanding, or comminating, or 
excommunicating. 1801 G. Harpince Sec. Essence of 
Malone 55(L.), I cannot agree to this anathema, though com- 
minated by, etc. 1839 Lp. Cocksurx Jru/. I. 219 No one 
liked less to be thwarted or could comminate better. 1847~ 
54 THackeray Christmas Bhs. (1872) 73 Gronow, if he 
comminates his neighbour's congregation, is the affectionate 
father of his own. 

Commination (kpminéfan). [a. F. commina- 
tion, ad. L. commination-em, n. of action f. com- 
minari to threaten with, menace, f. com- intensive 
+ minari to threaten: see MINATORY.] 


— eee 


COMMINATIVE. 


1. Denuneiation of punishinent or vengeanec, es/. 
threatening of Divine punishment or vengeance. 

1460 Carcrave Chron, 122 Than mad Swayn a grete 
comminacion to the town of Seynt Edmund, that he schuld 
distroye it. 1533 More Afo/, xxxiii. Wks. 897/2 The ter- 
rible comminacion and threate .. in the Apocalyps vnto the 
byshoppe of Ephesy. 1640 Gent Anave in Gri it. i, Why 
your Comminations and undecent language point thus at 
me. 
our Saviour against Scandalizers. 1863 GouLtpurn Com- 
munton 1, 77 Breathing comminution rather than Love. 

b. Often loosely used for ‘denunciation, anathe- 
matizing’ (with reference to sense 2). 

1813 T. Jerrerson IW/rét, (1830) 1V. 194 The priesthood .. 
repeating their comminations against me. 1824-9 Lanvor 
Imag. Conv, (1846) 1. 350 Pouring out his choler and com- 
minations: 1865 Saf. Nev. 11 Feb. 156 Their orthodox 
commination of all taxation. ion f 

2. Lilurgy. A recital of Divine threatenings 
against sinners; in the Angliean Liturgy, forming 
part of an offiee appointed to be read after the 
Litany on Ash-Wednesday and at other times. 


Also applied to the whole offiee. 

152 /rayer-bk., A Commination against Sinners, with 
certain Prayers to be used divers times in the year. 1597 
Hooker E&cct. Pol. v. \xxii. § 14 ‘That memorable com- 
mination set down in the book of common prayer. 1710 
Wueatiey Bk. Com. Prayer xiv. Introd. (T.), In the last 
review of our Liturgy, a clause was added for the sake of 
explaining the word commination..So that the whole title 
..-now runs thus: A commination, or denouncing of God's 
anger and judgements against sinners, with certain prayers. 

rg. 1865 Mrs. Rippete Geo. Geith 11. xii. 143 Mentally 
he read a whole Commination over the heads of the Firm. 

3. altrié., as commination service, the office 
containing the Commination (see 2); also éransf. 

¢ 1805 CoLeripGeE Three Graves in. xvii, For on that day 
[Ash-Wednesday] you know we read ‘The Commination 
prayer. 1859 Heves #riends in C. Ser. u, 11. iv. 88 He read 
Commination Services over these unwelcome creatures. 

Comminative (kgminétiv), @. rare. [ad. 
L. comminativ-us menacing, f. ppl. stem of com- 
minari; see prec, and -1VE.] Conveying a eom- 
mination or threatening. 

1835 I. Tavtor Sir. Desfot. iii. go The inflexible in- 
tegrity of the record, and its comminative intention. 

b. as sé. A denuneiatory expression. 

1888 Standard 12 Apr. 5/1 A fine selection of catching 
comminatives on the text of the Budget. 

Comminator (kp mineita1). [a L. com- 
minalor, £. comminari: see pree.} One who 


threatens or denounees vengeanee ; one who curses. 

1682 H. More Arnot. Glanzill’s Lux. O. 74 In Com- 
minations the Comminator is the Creditor, and he that is 
menaced the Debtor. 1884 .V. § Q. 19 Apr. 319/2 We 
failed to recognize in the gallery of comminators the fine 
picture of the man .. standing in the early morning at his 
garden gate and ‘swearing at large’. 

Comminatory (kpminatari), a, fad. med.L. 
comminatori-us (in F. comminatlotre), £. com- 
mindtor: see -ORY.] Conveying denunciation of 
punishment or vengeanee; threatening, denun- 
eiatory. 

1508 Fisher $Vks. 169 The decre comminatory whiche 
was ony beest that toucheth the hyll.. shall suffre deth. 
1605 Answ. Supposed Discov, Rom. Doctr. 39 What com- 
minatory letters did they write to his Matestie. 1649 
Roserts Clavis Bibl. 532 The rest of the Prophecy is.. 
Comminatory, or chiefly consisting in threatenings. 1798 
Antiy. in Ann. Reg. 413 The comminatory thunders of the 
Roman pontifs. 1890 W. O'Brien When we were Boys 
(ed. 2) 502 ‘Bah!’ he said, waving a comminatory arm at 
the angry crow4. 

+b. as sb. Obs. 

1656 Shepherd's Kalendar viii. (heading), The pains of 
Hell comminatories of Sinnes. 

Comming, obs. f. Cominc: see ComE z. 

Commingle (kfmi'ng'l), v.  [f. Com- together 
+ MINGLE; the more normal Eng. form is the obs. 
Co-MINGLE; commingle imitates words like com- 
mix, commit, ete., in whieh the eompound, or its 
elements are Latin or Romanie.] 


To mingle or mix together, to blend: a. zx¢r. 

a1626 Bacon Phys. Rem. (J.), Dissolutions of gum tra- 
gacanth and oil of sweet almonds do not commingle. 1648 
Herrick //esper., To M, Henry Lawes, lf thy voige com- 
mingle with the string. 1795 SouTHEY Yoan of Arc vi. 371 
The frequent groan of death commingling with the storm. 
1866 Mottey Dutch Rep. i. iv, 408 As incapable of com- 
mingling as oi] and water. 

b. ¢vans. (Mostly in pa. pple., which may orig. 
have been 77/7.) 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., Upon Fulia's Recov., Health on 
Julia’s cheek hath shed Clarret and creame commingled. 
1295 Soutuey Yoan of Arc ix. 356 And thither bear Eng- 
lish or French alike commingled now. 1840 Howitt Visits 
Remark. Places Ser. 1. 226 The shock which commingles 
earth and heaven. 1848 Lytton //arold xi. 301 A yell of 
such terror and woe and wrath, all commingled. 


Commingled (kfming'ld), sp/. a. [f. pree. + 
-ED1,) Mingled together, blended. 

1648 Heratck Hesper., To Fxlia, Of flowers a sweet com- 
mingled coronet. 1869 Lyxcu Cé. & Sf. 12 A chaos of 
commingled and conflicting good and evil. 

Commi‘nglement. rare. [f. COMMINGLE + 
“MENT. (An instanee of the use of this suffix with 
a non-Romanie word.)] A mingling, mixture. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXI11. 257 A ludicrous commin- 
glement of anger and goodwill. 1883 Paxton Hoop Scot. 


1651 Baxter /af. Baft., Vhe terrible Commination of — 
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Charac. iv. 92 \ weird comminglement of metaphysician 
and mathematician. 

Commingling kpmiylin,, v4/. sd. [f.as pree. 
+-ING1.) he action of the verb ComMinGLe, 

1854 Lanpor Lett. American 51 Vhe best breeds are im- 
proved by crossing and commingling. 1869 FE. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3,6 The commingling of small streains 
forms rivers. 

Commi'ngling, ///. a. [f. as pree. +-1NG 2.] 
That connningle; mingling together. Cf. the verb. 

1814 Soutnrvy Roderick 1, Proud distinctions which 
commingling hlood And time’s long course have failed to 
efface, 1821 byron Sardam. v. i. 471 The cominingling fire 
will mix our ashes. 1864 Eart Drrsy //iad iv. 522 The 
shouts and yells of those commingling hosts. 

Comminli, obs. f. ComMoNnLy. 

Comminuate (kgmivnizjet), v. rare. [irreg. 
(like T°, comminuer) f. L. comminucre: see Cosi- 
MINUTE and -ATE3 6.] ¢rans. = COMMINUTE, 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age (ed. 2) 104 It will comminuate 
things of so hard a substance that no Millcan break. 1827 
Steuart /*lanter’s G. (1828) 203 This treatment .. tends to 
comminuate the subsoil turned up. 

Comminuent (kfmitnizeént). Afath. [ad. 1. 
comminuent-em, pr. pple. of commeiniucre to lessen, 
diminish.] (See quot.) 

1842 De Morcan Diff. §& [nt. Calculus 66 note, To avoid 
- repetition of ‘a quantity which diminishes without limit 
when Az diininishes without limit’, I have coined this 
word [comminuent|..To conaninute two quantities is to 
suppose them to diminish without limit together: comeui- 
nution the corresponding substantive ; comminuents quan- 
tities which diminish without limit together. 

+Commi‘nuible, 2. Obs. rare—}. [f. L. com- 
minu-ére (see next) +-(1)BLE.] Capable of being 
comminuted or pulverized. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, 1. v. 83 A Diamond 
steeped in Goats bloud, rather encreaseth in hardnesse .. 
the best we have are comminuible without it. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Comminutble, that may be broken in pieces. [So 
in Jounson, and mod. Dicts.] : 

Comminute (kp mini#t), v. [f. L. comminit- 
ppl. stem of comminu-ére to reduee into smaller 
parts, lessen; f. com- together + minu-cre to make 
smaller, lessen, f. root of mzn-us, mti-or less. ] 

1. trans. ‘To reduce (solids) to minute particles ; 
to break, erush, or grind to small fragments or to 
powder; to pulverize, triturate. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 800 Entire Bodies, and not commi- 
nuted, as Sand and Ashes. 1670 Phil, Trans. V. 2033 
Such Menstruum’s as may dissolve and comminute the 
hard Stone in the Bladder. 1769 Pennant Zool. III. 197 
[They] feed chiefly on shell-fish, which they comminute 
with their teeth. 1880 Mafure XXI1. 203 Nor [are] their 
teeth [adapted] for comminuting hard bones, 

+b. /ransf. To divide (a liquid) minutely. Ods. 

1667 Phil. Trans. Ik. 515 By comminuting and mixing 
the Bloud in the Gills. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. 
Surg. (ed. 4) 297 The Falling of a Column of Water.. 
abrades and comminutes the tnspissated Juices. 

e, To reduee to minuteness, to diminish. rare. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 17 Direct and reacting 
waves, continually comminuted, but never destroyed. 

: d. /ransf. To divide or break up (e.g. property) 
into small portions. 

1836 Sirk H. Taytor Statesman xxix. 217 If the patronage 
be comminuted and placed in several hands. 1860 ADLER 
Faartel’s Prov. Poeiry xv. 340 Fiefs .. became so commi- 
nuted as no longer to afford the means of easy subsistence 
to their too numerous proprietors. 

2. intr. (Math.) [L. com-+ minucre.] Proposed 
by De Morgan for ‘to diminish together without 
limit’: see CoMMINUENT. 

Henee Comminuting vd/. sé. and fp/fd. a. 

1766 Pennant Zool. River Trout Salmon \R.), The supe- 
rior quantity of shell-fish..may more frequently call for the 
use of its comminuting powers. 1870 RoLlEsTON Audi. 
Life Introd. 51 The absence of comminuting organs an- 
teriorly to the Gizzard. 

Comminute (kgminizt), a. fad. L. com- 
mintt-us pa. pple. of comminucre: see pree.] 
= COMMINUTED. In mod. Diets. 

Comminuted (kp'minitéd), 2A/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ED 1] 

1. Redueed to minute partieles, or portions. 

1745 Braptey Kam. Dict.s.v. Transplanting, By ..drench- 
ing the mould with water .. and by meliorating with sweet 
and comminuted latations. 1774 Pennant Sour Scoti. 
(1772) 242 ‘The soil is composed of sand and comminuted 
shells. 1860 Sat, Rev. X. 306/1 The comminuted political 
condition which is just now so noxious to his country. 1862 
Dana Wan. Geol, 74 Sand is comminuted rock of any kind 
-. common sand is mainly comminuted quartz. . 

2. Surg. Of a bone: Broken or crushed into 


several pieces. So comminuted fraclure. 

1790 J.AITKEN Ess. Fractures 5. 1831 Sir A. Cooper 
Disloc. & Fractures (ed. 7) Descr. Plate xxviii, A compound 
and comminuted fracture of the radius. /é/d., Fragments 
of the broken radius extremely comminuted. 

Comminution (kpmini#fon). [f. L. type 
comminitton-em, n. of aetion f. comminu-(fre: 
see pree. Not reeordcd in elass. Latin (which 
has minilto, diminitio).] 

1, Reduetion or breaking up into small frag- 
ments; pulverization, trituration. 

1578 Banister Hist, Man 1. 13 Hardnes [of the teeth] .. 


necessary to the Comminution of meate, 1691 Ray Crea- 
tion (1714) 28 In all sorts of serpents there is no Mastication 
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COMMISERATE. 


or Comminution of the Meat. 1756 C. Lucas “ss. Waters 
III. 33 The whole sulphur. .suffers no change but comminu. 
ion, § 1878 Buri. Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat, 213 The organs 
for the comminution of the food. 

b. Surg. Cf. CoMMINUTED 2. 

18z0 Sir A. Coorrr Sarg, ss. un. (ed. 2) 138 Compound 
fracture of the thigh attended with considerable comminu- 
tions of the femur, 

2. lransf. 

1751 Jounson Rambler No, 108 p 4 This natural and ne. 
cessary comminution of our lives, 1881 7¥es 23 July 11/5 
The perpetual coniminution, not to say destruction, of per- 
sonal influence by change of localiry [in Wesleyanism]. 

3. Math. Proposcd by De Morgan for ‘diminu- 
tion (of two quautities) together witlrout limit’: 
see COMMINUENT. 

Co‘mminutor. [Agent-n., in L. form, f. com- 
minnére to COMMINUTE.) An implement for pul- 
verizing the soil after ploughing. 

1859 Jrul. Agric. Soc. XX.1. 182 The land is previously 
ploughed, and then follows ‘the comminutor’. _ 

+ Commis, Oéds. 1n6 Sc. -mess. [a. Ff. commis 
deputy, elerk, subst. use of comms, pa. pple. of com- 
mettre to CoMMIT, appoint, employ :—L. commissus, 
f. commitlére. Commis is therefore one who is 
specially employed or commissioned.] A deputy, 
delegate, elerk ; uscd chiefly of foreign officials. 

1573 in 'T. Thomson /aventories (1815) 187 \Jam.), I send 
to Servais wife and to his commess the pasmentar in the 
abbay, and causit thane graith me ane chalmer. 1697 D. 
Jones Secr. Hist. Whitehall i, 1 Interpreter for the English 
Affairs to the Principal Commis or Clark of the Dispatches. 
1779 Lp. PemBroke Sf. in Aun. Reg. Gite) 129/1 This clerk 
in office, this conimis contrary to all military establishments 
--Was now a Lieutenant Colonel. 

+Commi'scible, a. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. 
commisctbilis, {. comt-misc-ére to mix together: see 
-BLE,] That may be commixed ; miscible. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 563 Diagridium. .is without 
vertue ; nor easily commiscible. A 

+Commi'se, v. Os. Forms: 4 comise, 5 
comyse, 5-6 commyse, 6 commysse, commiss, 
5-7 commise. [f. F. commis, -mtse, pa. pple. of 
commettre to Commit: cf. commise eommittal ; 
formed in the same way as freviise, promise, sur- 
mise.) An earlier type of the vb. Commit, 

1. frans. To give in eharge, entrust, consign ; 
=CoMNIT 1, 3. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. cclvii. 336 Lord Egremond was 
..commysed to prison. 1485 — S¢. HWencfr. 1 The seid 
theuith. also commysed to hym his doujter. rg2z1 Fisher 
Wks, 316 Peter .. to whom he commysed .. the cure of the 
christen people. 1623 Favine Theat. //on. ut. xii. 177 Had 
their cause commised in the said Parliament. 

2. To commission, appoint ; = ComMIT 5. 

1475 Caxton Yason 72 For to supporte the shal be com- 
mysed Zechius and Zethephius thy lieutenaunts. 1491 — 
Vitas Patr.\W. de W. 1495) 1. vii. 10 b/2 He .. commysed 
many men to kepe hen. : 

3. To commit, perpetrate, do (a erime, offence, 
ete.); =CommitT 6. Rarely in a good sense. 

1475 Caxton Fason 124 Vhe shameful feet commysed by 
them. 1485 — Chas. Gt. Introd. 1 Werkes hauliayne doon 
and commysed by their grete strength. 1491 — Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 1495) 1. xvi. 19 b/x Commisy'nye many thefies. 
1538 Bare God's Promises 11. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 297 An 
uncomelye acte without shame Ham commysed. 

Commiserable (kfmi-zérib’l), a. [f. L. com- 
misera-ri to COMMISERATE + -BLE: ef. miserable.) 

1. Deserving commiseration; pitiable, lamentable. 

1609 Sir E. Hosy Let. to 7. HH. Ded., To all Romish 
Collapsed Ladies of Great Bretaine, Commiserable Ladies. 
@ 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 46. a@1670 Hacket A4f. W77/- 
liams 1. (1692) 201 Their commiserable condition. a 1711 
Ken //ymunar. Poet. Wks, 1721 LI. 78 Thy Ears will open 
be, To hear the least commiserable Plea. 1873 F. Hatt 
Mod. Eng. 193 note, Acutely conscious what commiserable 
objects I consent to be ranked with, for my hesitation. 

+2. Showing commiscration; pitying, ecom- 
passionate. Obs. rare. 

1618 T. Gainsrorp P. Warbeck in Select. Marl. Misc. 
(1793) 83 Neither gentleman, nor man of worth, hath ex- 
tended a..commiserable arm of assistance towards you. 

+Commi‘serant, a. Ods. rare—'. {ad. L. 
commiseradnt-em, pr. pple. of commiserari: sce 
below.] Showing commiseration ; full of pity. 

€ 1606 WS. Tract in Stubbes’ Anat. Abuses (1879) Introd. 
79" On the holye dayes, which our commiserant Lord or- 
dayned in part for the reste of them, and all brutes. 

+ Commi‘serate, /f/. a. Obs. rare—'.  [ad. 
L. commiserdat-us, pa. pple. of commuserdri: sce 
next.) Commiserating, pitying. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s 7. (1613) 176 Which this holy Father 
(with no little commiserate hart-bleeding) beholding, eic. 

Commiserate (kpmizére't’, v. Also 7 co- 
miserate, -at, -misserate. [f. 1. commserdt- 
ppl. stem of com muiserd-ri in same sense, f. com- + 
miserd-ri ‘ante- and post-elass. -dre) to bewail, 
lament, pity, f. mzsex wretched, lamentable.) 

l. trans. To fecl. show, or express pity or eompas- 
sion for (the wretehed or unfortunate, or a misfor- 
tune,; to bewail, pity, eompassionate. Also aoso/. 

1606 Warner AM, Any, xiv. Iwxxvi. (1612) 355 ‘The valer- 
ous Romaine President, commiserating her. s61r Ricit 
Honest. Age (1844) 59 Here is now a theft committed, and 
a direct breach of Gods commandement yet to be comiser- 
ated. 1633 Hevwoop Lung. Trav. v. Wks. 1874 1V. 94, 1 


COMMISERATION. 


know you all commiserate my losse. 1706 MauLe //7st. 
Picts in Afisc. Scot. 1. 35 This great victory. .did move the 
Birtains more to commiserate than to fear. 1790 BEATSON 
Nav. & Ail. Mem. II. 93 His present Majesty ..com- 
miserating his case, restored him. 1858 Hottanp 7Zfcomb’s 
Lett, vii. 126 Profoundly to be commiserated is that child 
who looks back upon his home as upon a prison house. 1871 
H. Ainswortu Tower Hill un. xxvii, She did not exult in 
her rival’s fall, but, on the contrary, commiserated her. 

2. To express sympathy with, condole with. 

1655 GouGE Com. Heb. ii. 18 It is expedient that Minis- 
ters of Gods Word be men of like passions with others. .that 
so they may more commiserate others. 1708 OcKLEY Sara- 
cens (1848) 406 Muslim..was the first that died on Hosein’s 
side, and Hosein went and commiserated him at his last 
gasp. 1767 Forpyce Serm. Vag. Wom. ied. 4) II. xiii. 225 
‘The aptitude. .to commiserate and comfort. 

Hence Commi'serating v4/. sé. and Apl. a.; 
Commi'seratingly adv., with commiseration. 

a 1638 Mepve Ws. 1, xxxvii. (R.), What a gentle and com- 
miserating judge God is. 1639 Futter Holy War v. ii. 
(1840) 245 The beholding of the ‘T'emplars’torments. . wrought 
in the people .. a conimiserating of their persons. 1827 
Foster in Life & Corr, (1846) II. 127, I should feel some- 
thing very like a commiserating sympathy. 1861 G. Mere- 
pith Evax Harrington 1. x. 184 ‘ Poor Jack !’ Evan inter- 
jected commiseratingly. 1888 FarjEon Alrser Farebrother 
I. xi. 148 He gazed commiseratingly at Mr. Linton. 

Commiseration (kgmi:zéré-fan). Also 6-7 
-misseration, 7 comiseration, -cion. [ad. L. 
commiseratton-em {also F. commiséralion, 16th c. 
in Littré), n. of action f. commiserari to Com- 
MISERATE.} The action of commiserating ; the 
expression of feelings of pity or sorrow for the 
affliction or distress of another; pity, compassion. 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Ser. (1841) 226 The judge may not give 
place to commiseration: his place is a place of equity, and 
not of foolish pity. 1588 SHaxs. LZ. ZL. LZ. 1v. ii. 64 Haue 
comiseration on thy heroicall Vassall. 1592 tr. Yunius on 
Rev. xiv. 9 A vehenient commisseration of their estate. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions v. 154 Let no man belp him, nor 
take commiseration vpon his infants. 164z Mitton Afol. 
Sect, (1851) 303 To take into hearing and commiseration 
the long remedilesse afflictions of this kingdome. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge, | prevailed with myself to go and 
see him, partly out of commiseration, and partly out of 
curiosity. 1862 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. 11. ii. 43 They 
not unfrequently wonder why, from being born blind, they 
should be held to be objects of commiseration. 

b. A feeling or expression of pity or compassion. 

1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia mi. 1. 43 They pretended out 
of their commisserations, to referre him to the Councell. 

Commiserative (kmi-zérativ), a. [f. as Com- 
MISERATE v.+-IVE.] Given to or showing com- 
miseration ; compassionate. 

1612-5 Br, Hatt Contempl. N. T. ui. v, If thou wert thus 
commiserative upon earth, art thou lesse in heaven? 1614 
Cornwacuis in Gutch Cod/, Cur. 1. 165 As this commisera- 
tive Kingdom hath always given to aliens, in cases of trial 
in causes criminal. @1876 M. Cottins 7%. in Garden (1880) 
II. 249 The commiserative old lady filled his glass with 
more sherry. 

Hence Commi'‘seratively adv., with commisera- 
tion, pityingly. 

a 1613 OverBUuRY A H7tfe (1638) 81 Whose weaknes he 
assists no otherwise than commiseratively. 

+Commi'‘serator. Os. vare—. [n. of agent, 
in L. form, f. COMMISERATE vw. (Af/serdlor is re- 
corded in L.)] One who commiserates. 

1682 Str T. Browne Chr, AZor. u. vi. (T.), Deaf unto the 
.. cries of charitable commiserators. : 

+Commiss, a. Obs. [ad. L. commiss-us com- 
bined, put together; pa. pple. of committ-cre to 
Commit.] In Cross commiss: see quots. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 51/2 This [Tau] is termed the 
Cross Commisse, being a token of Absolution, especially 
when the Malefactor hath it stamped on the hand. /ézd. 
11, 408/1 T..is used for the Cross Commiss, or Cross Tau, 
vulgarly called Saint Anthonies Cross. 

+Commissar. Cés. chiefly Sc. Also 5 comis-, 
commissare, 6-7 commisser(e. [ad. F. comuzis- 
satire, ad, med. L. commissari-us : see COMMISSARY 
and -ar 2.] = CoMMISSARY in various senses. 

1425 Sc. Acts Yas. J (1814) Pref. 19 (Jam.) Alsua the com- 
missaris of the burovys, in the name of the haill merchandis 
of the realme. 1427 /6¢d. (1597) § 101 That of ilk Schiref- 
dome their be send [to Parliaments]..twa or maa wise men 
. .the quhilk sal be called Commissares of the Schire. c 1475 
Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 780 (Nomina Ecclesiasticorium\, 
Tlic Comissarius, comissere. 1567 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) 
§ 28 Anent the Artickle proponed be the Commisseris of 
Edinburgh. a@ 1649 Acts Chas. 7 (18141! V. 320(Jam.) Electit 
Mr. Alexander Gibsone of Durie to be general commisser 
of the haill kingdome .. and of all the forceis, armeis, regi- 
mentis, etc. 1681 Act Prot. Relig. Scotl. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1649/2 All Sheriffs .. Officers of the Mint, Coinmissars 
and their Deputs, their Clerks and Fiscals. 

Commissarial (kpmisé"rial), a. [f. med.L. 
commiissari-us+-Au.} Of or pertaining to a com- 
missary. 

1702 Case of Schedule Stated 62 In his Commissarial 
Capacity. 1795 /full Advertiser 21 Mar. 2/2 The long 
expected Commissarial decree..was..published. 1808 Ma- 
Lone in W. G. Hamilton ard. Logich xxxii, That minute 
and commissarial knowledge of petty military matters. 


Commissariat (kpmis¢-ridt), Also -ot. [In 
I. a. F. commiéssariat, repr. mcd.L. type *com- 
missarial-us, {, commissart-us COMMISSARY : see 
-ATE |! 3, In II. formed on another sense of Com- 
MISSARY ; this use being app. peculiar to English.] 
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I. In Scotch Law. 

l. A commissary court; the office or jurisdiction 
of a commissary; the district over which the 
jurisdiction of the commissary extends. 

1609 Sc. Acts 20th Parl. Fas. VI, c. vi. (1611) 32 Ovr 
Soveraigne Lord. .hes.. restored and redintegrate the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops ..to their former authoritie .. and 
speciallie to the jurisdiction of Commissariates. /éid. 33 
Prejudiciall to the heritable right of the Commissariate 
within the bounds of Argyle, perteining to Archbald now 
Earle of Argyle. 1637-50 Row Hést. Kirk (1842) 30 
Hamilton .. had gotten a judicatorie of commissariot. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE St. Gt. Brit. uw. uw vi. (1743) 394 
Here [in Scotland] are likewise courts, called the coimmis- 
sariot, answerable to those of the English diocesan chancel- 
lors. 1862 Chamébers’ Cycl., The inferior commissariats.. 
had been abolished by a previous statute, each county being 
erected into a separate commissariat, of which the sheriff is 
commissary. 1883 ///ust. Lond. News 24 Feb., The Scotch 
confirmation, under seal of the Commissariot of Hadding- 
ton, of the will of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

II. In military use. 

2. That department of the military service which 
is charged with the duty of providing food and 
other supplies for the army. 

1779 T. Jerrerson Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 216 Wagonage, in- 
deed, seems to the commissariat an article not worth econo- 
mising. 1808 WeLitncton in Gurw. D/ésp. IV. 21 The 
horses of the Commissariat will be at Cork on ‘Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 1855 Macautay fest. Exg. III. 427 The bad 
provisions furnished by the Commissariat. 1876 J. H. 
Newman /fist. Sk. 1. 1. 1.6 It is commonly said, that a 
well-managed commissariat is a chief condition of victory. 

3. ¢ransf. of any non-military department or 
organization for the supply of provisions. 

1812 SoutHEY in Q, Kez, VIII. 341 There is no commis- 
sariat for supplying London. 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. vi. 
56 [It] has prevented our rifles from contributing any ma- 
terial aid to our commissariat. 1881 Dasly Ted, 23 Feb., A 
street commissariat of great magnitude and importance may 
arise. 

4. Supply of provisions, food-supply. 

1861 Swinhoe NV, China Camp. 177 The greater part of 
the evening was spent in arranging for the morrow’s com- 
missariat. 1870 EMERson Soc. & Solrt., Courage Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 112 The meal and water that are the commissariat of 
the forlorn hope .. are sacred as the Holy Grail. 

5. altrib. (esp. used as in commissarial beef, rum, 
boots, etc., i.e. those supplied by the army com- 
mtissarial.) 

1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. IV. 287 The commissariat and 
transport services. 1863 H.Cox /mus¢it. ui. viii. 710 The 
Commissariat Officers were subject to the .. supervision of 
the Treasury. 1869 Rawitxson Anc, Hist. 96 Excellent 
commissariat arrangements. 


Hence Commissa‘riat v. 7o77ce-wd., to look after 
the commissariat of an army. 


1865 CaRLYLE Fredk. Gt. IX. xxt. ii. 260 You were with 
the Allied Army, commissariating and the like. 

+ Commissariate (kpmiséri,ét). Ods. [In 
origin the same word as prec.; but here repr. Ger. 
commiussariat, ina special application.] (See quot.) 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. VV. 537 Such of the in- 
habitants as devote themselves to the sciences are instructed 
either at Heiligenstadt by the Jesuits, or at Duderstadt by 
the clergy in the commissariate. //¢. 1V. 541 Duderstadt 
..is the residence of the commissariate, or spiritual-court. 

Commissary (kgmisari). Forms: 4-5 com- 
myssary, 4-7 -missarie, 5 comissarie, -yssari, 
-yssarye, 5-6 -issarye, commissarye, 6 com- 
misarie, 5- commissary. [ad. med.L. commiss- 
ari-us (whence F. commissaire) one to whom any 
duty is specially committed or entrusted, an officer 
in charge, commissioner, f. conzm7ss-2es committed, 
entrusted, specially appointed: see -aryY.] 

1, One to whom a special duty or charge is com- 
mitted by a superior power; one commissioned to 
act as representative; a deputy, delegate. 

1430 Pilger. Lyf Mauhode x. xii. (1869) 79 Of this pleyn 
power we yeuen yow, and maken yow commissarye. 1494 
FABVAN vil. 549 Chosen and deputed specyall commyssaries 
by the thre astatis of this present parlyament. 1581 J. Bev 
Haddon's Anusw. Osor. 391 b, His Bulles of Pardons and his 
deputary Comissaryes. 1603 HoLtLanp Plutarch's Alor. 931 
To set out the solemne dances and shewes, for which he 
was chosen commissarie and overseer. 1649 SELDEN Laws 
Eng. i. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared themselves by their 
Commissaries, to be the Three States, and Representative 
of the People of England. 1683 Afol. Prot. France ii. 21 
A Declaration was published, requiring that there should be 
a Papist Commissary in their Synods. 1787 T. JerreRsSoN 
Writ, (1859) II. 302 Commissaries are to be appointed on 
each side to see that the disarming takes place. 1852 
Miss Yonce Cameos (1877) 11. iii. 27 The nobles and pre- 
lates thronged thither, and the towns sent commissaries. 

Jig. 21631 Donne Poems 294 (T.) Great Destiny, the 
Commissary of God, That has mark’d out a path and period 
For everything. ; : 

2. £ecl. An officer excrcising spiritual or eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction as the representative of the 
bishop in parts of his diocese; or one entrusted with 
the performance of an abscnt bishop’s duties. 

1362 Lanot. P. Pl. A. ut. 154 Let Cart-sadele vr Commis- 
sarie, vr Cart he schal drawe. 1377 62d. B. xv. 234 In be 
constorie bifor pe comissarie he cometh nou3t ful ofte. 
c 1450 Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 680/37 (Nomina Dignitatum 
Clericorum), Hic comissarius, comyssari. 1533 Morr A fol, 
xlvii, Wks. 920/2 A priest taken for heresy, and in the com- 
missaries handes. 1611 Ricw //onest, Age (1844) 16 If shee 
be rich, and hath abilitie to bring her accuser to the Comis- 
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saries Court? a1661 Futter lWorthies 1, 336 He was..a 
singular good Advocate, Chancellour of Ely, Commissary 
of Sudberry and Westminster. 1726 AyLirFe Parerg. 160 
The Commissaries of Bisbops, whose Authority is only in 
some certain Place of the Diocess, and in some certain 
Causes of the Jurisdiction limited to them by the Bishop’s 
Commission, 1856 Froupe /ést. Eng. I. 183 We can then 
imagine what England must have been with an archdeacon’s 
commissary sitting constantly in every town; exercising an 
undefined jurisdiction over general morality. 1863 H. Cox 
Justit. u. xi, 568 Courts of commissaries appointed by the 
bishops. A/od. Clergy List (Bishops, and Cathedral Estab- 
lishments:, Canterbury, Commissary of City and Diocese. 
eee, Chancellor of the Diocese and Commissary for 

urrey. 

3. Eng. Univ. +a. At Oxford, formerly the title 


of the Chancellor’s Deputy (Vice-Chancellor). b. 
At Cambridge, an officer who holds a court of 
record for all privileged persons under the degree 


of M.A. (see quot. 1797). 

1431 W. WarBeELTON in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 34 1. 104 The 
said suppliant .. sent his servaunts to the Chauncellor of 
Oxenford and his commissarie. 1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VII/, 
c. 12 Scholers..that go about beggynge, not beyng author- 
ysed .. by the commissarye Chauncellour or vychancellour 
of the same. 1691 Woop A¢h. Oxon. I. 548 In 1446, he 
being then in bis Regency, he became one of the Commis- 
saries of the University [there were three in succession in 
1446]. 1797 Camb. Untu. Calendar 139 Yhe commissary is 
an officer under the chancellor, he is an assistant or assessor 
to the vice-chancellor in his court. 1886 Act 49 & 50 Vict. 
c. 31 Pream., The chancellor of the University of Oxford 
and his commissary (commonly called the vice-chancellor). 

4. Afil. An officer or official who has charge of 
the supply of food, stores, and transport, for a body 
of soldiers. (Formerly they also inspected the 
musters of men.) 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xii. 33 There shal be wyse 
comyssaryes that gode hede shal take that for couetyse of 
the payement of the souldyours noo decepcion be made. 
1623 BinGHAM .Yexophon 89 One.. told me that the Com- 
missaries for victuall had infinitely abused the Armie. 1633 
T. Starrorp Pac. Hib. xxi. (1821) 215 The Commissaries 
of the Musters, 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2030/2 Tbe Auxiliary 
Troops begin to arrive .. Commissaries have been sent to 
receive them and to provide all things necessary for them. 
1711 Jéid. No. 4823/3 Any of the Deputy-Commissaries of 
the Musters. 1768 Simes Mil. Medley, Commissary of 
stores is an officer in the Artillery who has the charge of all 
the stores. 1782 Burke Sf, Nabod Arcot’s Debts App. 
Wks. IV. 363 He was commissary to the army in that ex- 
pedition. 1837 CartyLe /y, Rev. 11.1. viii. (L.), A miscel- 
lany of soldiers, commissaries, adventurers, 

5. In Scotland: The judgein a commissary court ; 
in present practice, the sheriff of each county acting 
in the commissary court. (Cf. Commissar.) 

1885 Dict. Nat. Biogr. 11. 52/2 It was found necessary 
to institute a commissary court at Edinburgh [in 1563).. 
Balfour was the chief of the four first commissaries. 

6. A superior officer of police (in France), [F. 
commissaire de police.} 

1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. xvi, (1872) III. 191/2 The 
commissaries of police ran about the city .. and called the 
people up to illuminate. 1873 Browninc Hed Cott, Nt.- 
Cap C. (1889) 71 Had he proposed this question to.. the 
Police, The Commissary of his Quarter. 

7. alirib. 

1870 LoweLL Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 299 His mad 
foray upon the Grecian commissary stores. 

Commissary court. a. The court of a bishop's 
commissary. b. in Se. Zaw. (a.) A supreme court 
established in Edinburgh in 1563, in which matters 
of probate and divorce, previously under the juris- 
diction of the bishop’s commissary, were decided ; 
it was absorbed by the Court of Session in 1836 ; 
(4.) A sheriff or county court which appoints and 
confirms executors of deceased persons leaving 


personal property in Scotland. 

[1616 R. C. Times’ Whis. v1. 2546 The Commissaries 
court’s a spiders webbe. 1643 J. Wuite 1s¢ Cent, Scan- 
dalous Priests 7 That the Commissaries Court were the 
suburbs of Heaven.] 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 
62 Hence the Commissary Court was called the Bishops 
Court. 1885 [see 5]. 

Commissary general. A chief or head com- 
missary. &. ger. One appointed to act as supreme 


representative of a superior power. 

{15ss Even Decades W, Ind. 11. vu. (Arb.) 126 Whom 
yowre holynes created generall commissarie in the warres.] 
1g62 in Strype Axx. Ref I. xxv. 280 Appointing him his 
Vicar-general, delegate, and commissary-general in spirit- 
uals. 1626 Marxuam Souldiers Gram, u, 12 The Judge- 
Marshall, or Comissarie generall, who ought to be a learned 
Gentleman and skilfull in the ciuill and Marshall Lawes. 
1768 BosweLt Corsica ii, (ed. 2) 83 The Genoese sent to 
Corsica a commissary general, or governour over the whole 
island. 1832 tr. S/ssondi's Ital. Rep. xvi. 345 He had been 
named commissary general, with unlimited power over all 
that remained without the capital. eB . 

b. AZ7, The head of a department of the military 
service charged with the victualling, ctc., of the 
army; the chief of a commissariat service. _ 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. 151 The .. guarding of 
them [victualers] did concerne the Commissary Generall of 
the hoste. 1688 J.S. Art of Var 56 The Commissary General 
of the Victuals. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3825/3 Her Majesty 
has heen pleased to constitute the Rt. Hon. the Lord Walden 
Commissary-General of the Musters. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Commissary.General of the musters, or muster- 
master general, takes an account of the strength of every 
regiment, reviews them, sees that the horse be well mounted, 
and all tbe men well armed and accoutred. 181r1 WELLING- 
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Ton in Gurw. Désf. VII. 404 A Commissariat should be ap- 
pointed consisting of a Commissary general, and a certain 
number of deputy commissaries and assistant commissaries 
and clerks. 1886 Whitaker's Alnanack 175 Commissariat 
and Transport Staff .. Commissaries-General .. Deputy 
Commissaries-General, /b/¢. Ordnance Store Department. 
Commissary-General .. Deputy Commissaries-General. 

Commissaryship (kpmisarifi:p). [f prec. 
+-suip.] The office or position of a commissary. 

1563-87 Foxe A, § J/, 1117 (R.) Dismissed of his com- 
ieership. rzoxr Br. G. Hoorer Proc. souse Convoc. 
Vind. 42 His other Imagination of the Commissaryship 
of the Lower House. 1726 Ayuurre Parerg. 162 A Com- 
missaryship is not grantable for Life, so as to bind the 
succeeding Bishop. 

Commisser(e, var. of Commissar Oés. 

Commission (kfmifan), sd.! Also 4-7 with 
usual interchange of mm and m, 7 and y, ss and s 
or ¢,o and ow. fa. F. commission, ad. 1. com- 
mission-em, n. of action f. committ-cre to Commit, 
entrust, etc.] Etymologically: The action of com- 
mitting, or fact of bcing committed, in the various 
senses of Commit, but chiefly that of ’ entrust’, 
‘give in charge’. Many specific uscs were developed 
beforc the word became English, so that the senses 
show no logical order here. 

1. Authoritative charge or dircction to act in a 
prescribed manner; order, command, instruction. 
(Generally, of the commissioning authority.) 

c14g0 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 574/21 Comméssio, a com- 
myssion. 148: Caxton Reynard (Arl.) 5 Commanded by 
strayte commyssyons & maundements that euery beest 
shold come thyder. 1535 Coverpate £zra vill. 36 They 
delyuered the kynges commyssion unto the kynges officers. 
1586 J. Hevwoop Sfiter § F. 1x. 10 His looke was com- 
mission, silence to commaund. 1667 Mitton /’, £. vir. 118 
Such Commission from above I have receav‘d, to answer 
thy desire Of knowledge within bounds. 174z Youn JV/. 
Th. 1x. 635 Stars teach, as well as shine. At nature’s 
birth, Thus, their commission ran —‘ Be kind to man’. 1869 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876: III. xiii. 297 They gave him 
no direct commission to bind them to any consent. 

b. Zo have tt in commission: to have it autho- 
ritatively committed or entrusted to one to do. 

1425 WynToun Croz. vil. ix. 202 Dare bad pai And pare 
gave absolutyown, As pai had in-to comyssyown. 1684 
Bunyan /’ilgr.11. 144, ] have it in Commission, to comfort the 
feeble minded, and to support the weak. 1833 H. Cote- 
ripGE North. Worthies 11852) 1.75 He [Parker] is the first 
minister of the Gospel that ever had it in his commission 
to rail at all nations. 

2. Authority committed or entrusted to any one; 

- esp. delegated authority to act in some specified 
capacity, to carry out an investigation or negotia- 
tion, perform judicial functions, take charge of an 
office, etc. (Said to be that of the authorizing 
person, and also of the pcrson authorized.) 

1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. ccviii. 190 He axed the keyes 
of the yates of the Cyte thurgh vertue and strengthe of his 
cominyssyon. 1535 CovERDALE Yer, xxix. 31 Semeia hath 
prophecied vnto you without my commyssion. 1549 Compl. 
Scot. xiv. 116 Artabasus, to quhome he gef commissione til 
accord vitht pausanias. 1588 Frauxce Laziers Log. 1. vii. 
41 The Lawe abhorreth such thinges as are doone without 
authoritie or commission. a 1654 SELDEN 7adé/e-t.(Arb.) 88 
Eat within your Stomack, act within your Commission. 
1754 SHERLOCK Disc, (1759) I. i. 2 The Authority and divine 

‘ommission of Christ. 1855 Macautay f/zst. Eng. II]. 355 
Dundee. .had summoned all the clans which acknowledged 
his commission to assemble for an expedition into Athol. 

b. sfec. That of an officer in the army or navy. 

Hence such phrases as /o accepl, receive, hold a 
commission. (Some of these phrases probably 
originated with the instrument, as in 3 b, c.) 

1672 Dryrpen Afarr. a la Mode Dram. Wks. III. 234, I 
was so vext, that I was just laying down my Commission. 
1705 Double Welcome xxvii, Cowards must lay their bought 
Commissions down, 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 19 ? 10 
Polyphilus in a short time obtained a commission. 1844 
Regul. & Ord. Army 63 No person is eligible to hold a 
Commission in the Army until he has attained the age of 
sixteen years. 1859 W. Cottixs Q. of //earts 3 Before his 
mother's death George had obtained his commission. 

ce. Commission of the peace: the authority given 
undcr the Great Seal empowering certain persons 
to act as Justices of the Peace ina specified district. 

Hence Ox the Commission: having the office of 
Justice of the Peace. 

1533 More Aol. xiii. ee My selfe whan I was 
chaunceler, vpon such secret informacion haue put some 
out of comission & offyce of iustice of the peace. 1592 
Greene Art Conny-catch. 1, 5 Knowne to be within com- 
mission of the peace. 1597 Suags. 2 //en, JV, 1. il. 97 No 
sir Tohn, it is my Cosin Silence: in Commission with mee. 
1765 Biackstone Comms. (1793) 435 If a man was named 
in any commission of the peace. 1766Gotpso. Vic. IV. xxx, 
As I am in the commission of the peace I undertake to 
secure you. 

. A warrant or instrument conferring such au- 
thority. 

€1380 Antecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 13x To catch 
treue men wip writtes & commyssiouns. 1441 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett, u. 35 1. 107 We wol and charge you that under oure 
Seel..ye do make our Writtes and Commissions in due 
fourme. 1544 in E. Lodge /ddust. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 7x 
Upon the receipt of suche lettres, instruccions, commission, 
and writings. //d. 1.89 The Archbishoppe of York shal... 
bring w' him suche commissions as youe desired. 1613 
Suans. fen, Viti, u. iv. 1 Whil’st our Commission from 

ome is read, Let silence be commanded. 1790 Beatson 
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Nav. & Altl, Mem. 11. 193 Pondicherry, whither he was 
obliged to go to open his commission. 1840 Penny Cyc. 
XVII. 274/2 The lord chancellor, with other peers appointed 
by commission under the great seal. . 

b. sfec. The warrant by which an officer in the 
army or navy exercises command: + (a: in the 
old system of raising forces, a warrant which 
authorized the holder to raise, equip, and command 
a body of soldiers in the name of the issuing 
authority; (4) now, the warrant by which all 
officers in the army from the ensign upwards, and 
in the navy from the licutenant upwards, are 


appointed to the rank and command thcy hold. 

1643 Declar. couc. Ireland 21 Lord Larnewall of Trimles- 
towne and his son, who hath a Commission for a Troop of 
Horse. ¢ 1685 Murray in M. Morris Claverhonse viii. 
(1888) 140 The King ordered two conimissions to be drawn, 
for your brother and Claverhouse to be brigadiers. 1704 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4004/2 Three Colonels who had Commis- 
sions in their Pockets from Ragotai. 1833 Marryar P. 
Simple xl, My commission {as lieutenant] had been made 
out some days before..1I.. hastened away with my in- 
valuable piece of parchment in iny hand. 

ce. The order by virtue of which an officer takes 
the command of a ship in active service. 

1833 Marrvat 2. Simple liii, Our new captain. .came on 
board the hulk. .and read his commission. 

d. In various specific applications, in which 
senses 2 and 3, and sometimes 6, are apt to be 
combined: e. g. 

Coutmission of anticipation, of association, of inquiry, 
of sewers, etc.; cousmnission of array (see ARRAY 3); t comt- 
mission of bankruptcy, a commission issued by the Lord 
Chancellor, appointing coimissioners to administer a bank- 
rupt’s estate on behalf of the creditors; cosmiission of 
duuacy, a commission issued to investigate whether a person 
is a lunatic or not; comsutetsstot of ph RIT a commission 
empowering certain persons to apprehend as a rebel one who 
has not appeared before a court on being summoned. 

1532 Act 23 Hen, VII, c.1 That commissions of Sewers 
..shal be directed .. to such substantiall and indifferent 
persons as shall be named by the Lord Chancellor. 1576 
dct 18 Eliz. c. 3 Her Maiesty..may..grant commission 
and commissions of association or associations, vnder the 
great Seale of England. 1641 JZerwes de la Ley 67 Com- 
mission of Rebellion, otherwise called, A Writ of Rebel- 
lion..is directed by way of command, to certaine persons, 
to the end that they, or three, two, or one of them, shall 
apprehend, or shall cause to be apprehended the partie, as 
a Rebell. 1670 Brount Law Dict., Comission of Antict- 
pation, was a commission under the Great Seal, to collect 
a Subsidy before the day. Cowtturission of Association, is 
a Commission under the Great Seal, to associate two or more 
learned persons, with the several Justices in the several 
Circuits and Counties in Wales. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 
5107/3 A Commission of Bankrupt is awarded against 
Samuel Stable. 1768 Biackstone Comm. 111.67 A Com- 
mission of review is a commission sometimes granted, in 
extraordinary cases, to revise the sentence of the court of 
delegates; when it is apprehended they have been led 
into a material error. 1803 MacxintosH Def. Peltier Wks. 
1846 Il]. 268 Whether a commission of lunacy be not .. 
more fitted to the author's case. 1837 Sir F. Patcrave 
Merch. & Friar ii. (1844) 60 A commission of rebellion 
will bring you to your senses, 1863 H. Cox /wstit. 1, 1x. 155 
Commissions of inquiry are issued by the Crown. 

4. An office conferred by such a warrant; a com- 
missionership. 

1708 Swirt Sacra. Test, Vhe commissions of the revenue 
are soon disposed of. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, Aristocr. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 82 In the army, the nobility fill a large part 
of the high commissions. 

5. The condition of being authoritatively en- 
trusted or given in charge. 

Hence J commission. a. Of persons: In the 
excrcise of delegated authority. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 49 Appointed to 
sit in Commission of the matter. 1€01 B. Jonson Poctaster 
v.1, irg. Are you contented to be tried by these? Jue. 
Ay, so the noble captain may be joined with them in 
commission. 1605 Sitaks. AZacb. 1, iv. 2 Is execution done 
on Cawdor? Or not those in Commission yet return’d? 
@1631 Donne Sev. v, He established Moses. .joining his 
brother Aaron in commission with him. 

b. Of an office: Vlaced by warrant in the charge 
of a body of persons, instcad of the regular consti- 
tutional administrator: some offices, as those of 
Treasurer and Jord High Admiral, are now per- 
manently administcred in this way by Lords Com- 
missioners. 

1647 Crarennon Hist. Reb. in, (1843) 84/2 The treasury 
was for the present put into commission. 1667 Pepys 
Diary (1877) V. 389 An argument to insinuate the putting 
of the Adiniralty into Commission. 185: Ht, Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) 111. v. i. 200 The great seal was for some 
time in commission, from the difficulty of finding a chan- 
cellor. 1861 Maine Auc. Law iii. 62 At the expulsion of 
the Tarquins..the monarchy was put into commission. 

ce. Of a ship of war: Under the command of an 
officer for active service; manned, armed, and 
ready for sea; said also of the officer in command. 

So Ont of commission (of a ship): Laid up or in reserve. 

1733 Derby Mercury 11. No. 47 His Majesty’s Ships of 
War lately put in Commission. 1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 602 
Several of these vessels are ordered for commission at the 
different dockyards. 1882 Hamtey Trasenden Hall 111. 88 
There are always some ships in commission even in times of 
peace. 1886 Whitaker's Alinanack 181 Naval Service .. 
Flag officers in commission. . Flag officers on the active list. 
1890 Globe 13 Sept. 7/2 The cruiser Forth. .pays out of com- 
mission to-day. ; 

6. A body of persons charged with some speci- 
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ficd function, as the discharge of an officc or trust, 
the investigation of somc legal case, ctc. ; a body 
of commissioners. 

Thus a Xoyal Commission to examine into the operation 
of any measure or charity; a Parliamentary Counnission ; 
‘the Parnell Commission’. See also quot. 1871. ; 

1494 Fanyan Chronicle vit. 484 ‘The whiche cominyssion.. 
spente a great parte of the Lent in disputacions of this 
matier, 1§76in W. II. Turner Select. Records of Oxford 387 
The Commyssyon of Sewers. 1625 Bacon #ss,, Counsel 
(Arb.) 329 They are in effect no more, then Standing Com. 
missions: Save that they have greater Authority. 1827 
ITatuam Const. //ist. (3876) I. iv. 201 Several temporary 
commissions had sat under this act with continually aug- 
mented puwers, 1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1. 354 The 
power which the Lord Liewenants exercised in other parts 
of the kingdom was in London entrusted to a Comuinission 
of eminent citizens. 1871 Rainy Life Cunningham vii. 103 
Ile had given evidence before the Royal Commission in 
Edinburgh. /d¢d. viii. r10 In November 1835 the Commis- 
sion of the General Asseinbly, or Standing Committee of 
the whole house, held its ordinary quarterly meeting. 

7. [igh Commission (Court : a court of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction founded by a statute of Qucen 
Klizabeth which gave the crown power to com- 
mission persons to try various offences against the 
ecclesiastical establishment, and to crush any re- 
sistance to the supremacy of the crown in thesc 
matters ; abolished in 1641. 

1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 19 Who abuseth the high 
commission, as much as any? 1642 Mitton d/ol. Smect. 
(1851) 291 The illegall proceedings of the high Commission. 
1647 CLarenvon /fist. Keb. 1. (1843) 38/1 Persons of honour 
and great quality..were every day cited into the high- 
commission court..and were there prosecuted to their 
shame and punishment. 1655 Furver Ch. fist. 1x. vi. § 51 
The power of the high Commission began now to extend 
far, and penalties to fall heavie, 3768 Brackstone Commu, 
III. 67. 1827 HALtam Const, //ist. (1876) 1. iv. 186. 

8. The action of committing or giving in charge ; 
the entrusting of (authority, etc., 4o any one). 

1883 Afanch, Guardian 17 Oct. 5/3 The commission of 
the licensing power to Town Councils and County Boards. 

9. A charge or matter entrusted to any one to 
perform ; an order to execute a particular work. 

1s7o G. BucHanan Chamaleon in fist. Scot. \x827) 1. 
Pref. 92 He did his commissioun sa weill. 1696 tr. Du- 
mont’s Voy, Levant xxvi. 351 Those who undertake such a 
commission. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Let?, Il. xliv. 
26 You have at length found a commission for me that 1 
can answer without disappointing your expectations. 1793 
Lp. AuckLanp Corr, (1862) III. 31 [He] undeitook at my 
request to go to Brussels on a commission to the Comte de 
Mercy. 1853 Dickens Let?, (1880) I. 314 If I can execute 
any little commission for you. 1862 Vrotiore Orley F. 
Ixxiii, It was indeed a terrible commission..to undertake. 

10. Authority given to act as agent or factor for 
another in the conduct of business or trade; the 
system of trading in which a dealer acts as agent 
for another, generally receiving a percentage as his 
remuneration. Hence fo have gooi’s on commission. 

1642 Matynes Anc. Law-Merch, 109 When Merchants Ly 
their Letters or Commissions vse these or the like words. 
1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1. Introd. 3 Sold by 
commission from the makers. 1774 8a Barctay Dict, 
Commtission..in Trade it sometiines means the power of 
acting for another, and sometimes the premium or reward 
a person receives for so doing, which 1s }, 1, 2, 3 or more 
per cent. according to the nature or circumstances of the 
affair. 1796 [see Comunission-man in 13]. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 3 Mar. 11/2 The method of publication on commission, 
by which the publisher professed simply to charge 15 per 
cent. on allsales. : 

11. A remuneration for services or work done as 
agent, in the form of a percentage on the amount 
involved in the transactions ; a fro rala remunera- 


tion to an agent or factor. 

1735 De For Voy. round W’, (1840) 20 The merchants had 
their several commissions and other profits upon the sale. 
774 [see 10}. 1832 BAnpace Econ, Wanuf. xxxi ed. 3)326 
He must also pay a commission, usually five per cent., to 
his London agent. 

12. The committing (of crime, offence, ctc.). 

1597 Howson Serut. 24 Dec. 40 We haue auoided all 
sinnes of omission and commissiun. 1660 R. Coxe Power 
§ Subj. 127 The commission of anything against the laws 
is a sin of injustice. 1743 Fietpinc You. Hirdd ut. in, In 
the commission of murder. 1824-9 Laxvor /imag. Conv. 
(1846) II. 43 Where are very few men..who delight in the 
commission of cruelty. 1885 Lazy Times LXXX. 116 1 
Charged with the commission of offences in foreign countries. 

b. An act (offence, crime) committed ; a per- 
formance. : 

1659 Hamamonp On Ps. li. 14 Paraphr. 263 Deliver me 
from this one, as from those other foul Cominissiuns. 1826 
Bevvors Let. in Poems p. lix, A new edition of his rhymed 
and prosy commissions. 

13. Comb. commission-agent, +-man, -mer- 
chant, an agent, etc., who transacts btsiness for 
others on the principle of commission or per- 
centage ; so commission-bustness; commission- 
broker, an agent for the sale or purchase of com- 
missions in the army or navy ; commission-day, 
the opening day of assizes, when the commission 
authorizing the judge to hold thein is opened and 
read ; + commission-officer, an officer (generally 
military holding office by a conimission, a com- 
missioned officer; commission-word, a word 
that serves as a commission or warrant. 


COMMISSION. 


1751 SmMoLLetT Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xcvii, 226 Money to 
satisfy the expectations of the *commission-brokers. 1769 
Junius Lett. ii. (1804) 1. 19 The dignity of the commander 
in chief, is depraved into the base office of a commission- 
broker. 1753 Hanway raves (1762) II. 1. iii. 17 A great 
part of this branch of *commission-business is .. fallen into 
the hands of the merchants, 1883 M. D. Ossatprston in 
Law Times 20 Oct. 411/2 No assize business is ever, as a 
rule, commenced on the *commission-day. 1796 Yud/ Ad- 
vert. 16 Jan. 1/1, I. Burnett, Grocer and *Commission Man 
.. Will be glad to sell on Commission for any Merchant. 1650 
Cromwe Lt Lett. § Sp. (Carlyle 1871) II]. 45 Not one *Com- 
mission-officer slain. 1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 43 
They had procured several Irish to be made Commission- 
Officers in the Garrisons in Ireland. 1708 Royal Proclam, 
30 Dec. in Loud. Gaz. No. 4504/2 All Justices of the 
Peace, Chief Magistrates, Vice-Admirals, and other Com- 
mission-Officers. a 18453 Hoop 7wo Swans v, Freedom's 
sweet key-note and *comunission-word. 

+ Commisssion, s).2 Cani. Obs. [app.a per- 
version of It. camzcia, late L. camitsta shirt, or 
some cognate form of the same word.] A shirt. 

1567 Harman Caveat 83 Peddelars Frenche..a commis- 
sion, a shierte. 1630 J. Taycor (Water P.) Prazse Clean 
Linen Wks, it. 167/1 Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we 
rise, Which..in the canting tongue is a commission. 1725 
New Cant. Dict. Song 7, | no Togeman wear, No Com- 
mission, Mish, or Slate. 

Commission (kgmi-fon), v. [f. prec. sb.1, perh. 
after F. commissioner, or med. L. commeissionare.] 

1. ¢vans. To furnish with a commission or legal 
warrant; to empower by a commission. 

a1661 Futter Worthics (1840) I. vii. 28 Any sergeant 
commissioned to ride the circuit. 1863 H. Cox /zs¢7t. u. 
ii. 302 The King having .. commissioned the newly con- 
stituted judges to administer justice. 

+ b. spec. To give (a person) a commission for 
a rank in the army or navy. Ods. 

a1714 Martsoroucu in C. Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. (1859) 
V. xx. 307 Notice taken in Parliament, of children’s being 
commissioned in the troops. 1789 Constit. U.S. Art. il. 
§ 2 The president .. shall coinmission all officers of the 
United States. 

ec. Naval. To give (an officer) command of a 
ship by means of a commission ; to order (a ship) 
for active service, put in commission ; to assume 
the charge of (a ship) as the commanding officer. 

1793 Bentinck in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 111. 47, I have 
hopes of being commissioned at a very early day for the 
‘Adamant’ of fifty guns. 1796 Burke Aegic. Peace Wks. 
VIII. 369 The new ships which we commission, or the new 
regiments which we raise. 1887 Poor Neddze (1888) 288 A 
new ironclad just commissioned by his friend Captain 
Vincent. 

2. To give authority to act ; to empower, author- 
ize; to entrust with an office or duty. 

1683 Drypen Ded. Plutarch's Lives 5 [1 am] commis- 
sion’d from the translators of this volum to inscribe their 
labours. .to your grace’s name and patronage. 1736 BUTLER 
Anal. 1. vii. 365 That religion, which he commissioned 
them to publish. 1768 Gray Corr. w. Nicholls (1843) 76, 
am commissioned to make you an offer which I have tol 
him..you would not accept. 1869 Freeman Novo. Cong. 
(1876) 111. xiii. 298 They bad commissioned William to speak 
in their names. 

3. To send on a mission, dispatch. 

1697 Drypen /Eneid (J.), A chosen band He first com- 
missions to the Latian land, In threat'’ning embassy. 1871 
B. Tayror Faust (1875) I. 1v. ii. 245 Us he commissioned 
by the swiftest courses Thee to assist. 

4. To give a commission or order to (a person) 
for a particular piece of work ; chiefly used of the 
orders given to artists. 

a 1806 J. Barry Lect. Art vi. (1848) 235 Had it been Sir 
Joshua’s fortune to have lived a little longer, and, whether 
commissioned or not, had he contrived to have left in this 
great city some work. 1883 Lioyp £46 & Flow II. 186, I 
have commissioned him to do a sketch of the park for me. 

5. To give a commission or order for; to order. 

1790 Burns Let. to [/id/ 2 Mar., The books I commis- 
sioned in my last. 1795 Scots Mag. LVII. 539/2 He com- 
missioned the pistols from England, and paid sos, for them. 
1824 Miss Ferrier /2her. xv, I’ve commissioned a walking- 
stick for my Lord from Paris. 1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. III. 
1.1, Beaumarchais.. has commissioned sixty-thousand stand 
of good arms out of Holland. 

Hence Commissioning v0/. sh. 

1886 All ¥. Round 4 Sept. 103 Joining a ship in the first 
throes of Commissioning. 1888 Pad JA/al/ G. 7 Feb. 11/2 
The complete commissioning of our police for the Russian 
service. ' 

Commissionaire (komz‘szong'r). Also-onn-. 
[a. mod. F. commetsstonnaire COMMISSIONER, 1n 
some of the French applications of the title.] 

|| 1. One entrusted with small commissions; a 
messengcr or light porter; the designation of 
various subordinate employés in public offices, 
private businesses, hotels, etc.. on the Continent. 

1765 H. Watprore Corr. (1837) III. 319 Besides being the 
best friend in the world you are the best commissionnaire 
in the world. 1835 Marrvat Ol/a Podr. iv, I was con- 
foundedly taken in by a rascal of a commissionnaire. 1872 
Dasent Shree to One Il, 171 You would have sent off a 
messenger..a commissionaire. 2 

2. spec. A member of the Corps of Commissionaires, 
an association of pensioned soldiers, originally 
established in London in 1859, organized for 
employment as messengers, porters, time-keepers, 
etc. [Littré has ‘Iomme qui stationne au coin 
de la rue, attendant les commissions du public’.] 

1869 Daily News 16 Dec., [A person] described as a mes- 
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senger, was..charged with fraudulently imitating the dress 
of a commissionaire. 

Comnnissional (kfmi‘fonal), a. [f. Comission 
sb.!+-aL.] Of or pertaining to a commission. 

1540 Act 32 Hex. VIII, c.25 Your..maiestee..by your 
graces letters commissionalles..committed vnto us. .that we 
should. .discusse the case of matrimonie. 1613 Sir H. 
Fincn Laz (1636) 252 Writs that begin the suit are originall 
or Commissionall. 1726 AyLirre Parerg. 321 A Jurisdic- 
tion founded upon..Letters Commissional. 1884 E. Suep- 
rarD in Law Times 4 Oct. 373/2 Commissional supervision. 

+ Commi'ssionary, sé. Ols. [ad. mcd.L. com- 
miisst~onarius, f. conenetssto COMMISSION : See -ARY.] 
= COMMISSIONER, COMMISSARY., 

1555 Epen Decades IW. Ind. (Arb.) 50 Appoynted a com- 
missionarie in thaffayres of India. 1598 in Spottiswood 
Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 454 The Office of Commissionary. 
a 1600 Hooker Eccé. Pol. vin. viii. § 4 That the thing may 
be their act. .by commissionaries few or many. 

+Commi'ssionary, 4. Olds. [f. as prec.] 
Appointed by commission or warrant ; delegated. 

a1600 Hooker £ecl. Pol. vin. vill. § 5 Our judges in 
causes ecclesiastical are either ordinary or commissionary. 
1627 Sir R. Puirps Sf. in Rushw. ///st. Cold. (1659) 1. 503 
Commissionary Lieutenants do deprive us of all Liberty. 
1649 Bre. Hatt Cases C. im. ix. 341 That delegate, or commis- 
sionary authority, which is by Christ entrusted with them. 

+ Commi‘ssionate, v. Oés. [f, mcd.L. com- 
misstona-re, F. conenitsstonzeer, £. commntissio CoM- 
MISSION : see -ATE! 3.] = COMMISSION v. I-3. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed W11. 1553/1 They accom- 
plished the matter, whereto they were commissionated. 
1659 Frils. Ho. Commons VII. 858 That the Lord General 
Monck be commissionated one of the Generals of the 
Fleet. 1691 Woop Ash. Oxon. II. 146 He was commis- 
sionated a Captain in the same Regiment. 1701 Col. Rec. 
Penn. II. 58 Shall nominate and Commissionate One for 
each of the said officers. 1783 W. F. Martyn Geog. Alag. 
II. 492 Power to appoint and commissionate judges, 

Hence Commi'ssionating vb/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1661 GAUDEN Consid. Liturgy Ch. Eng.20 The authorita- 
tive and commissionating words of Ministeriall Ordination. 
1691 ‘T. H[ALE] Acc. New Jnvent. p. \xxxvill, The Com- 
missionating of many other such Persons. 

+ Commi‘ssionate, f//.a. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
conrmusstonat-us (Du Cange): see prec.] Com- 
missioned. In Sc. also as fa. pple. of prec. vb. 

1647 Perfect Wecekely Acc. 2 June No. 23. 4 From all 
Commissionate officers of Horse. 1678 Marvett Growth 
Popery Wks. 1875 1V. 308 If the person commissionate be 
under. .disabilities. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¥. G?. Brit. n1. 
ul. vii. (1743).417 To take up arms against him [the king] or 
any commissionate by him. 

+Commi'ssionated, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ED!.] Furnished with a commission. 

1642 Sir E. Derine Sf. on Relig. 137 Will your commis- 
sionated Church be comely as the tents of Kedar? 1671 F. 
Puittirs Reg. Necess. 183 Without the bounds or limits of 
their commissionated authority. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. xiv. (1743) 130 To colonels, or other com- 
missionated officers. 

Commissioned (kfmi-fend), pA/. a. [f. Com- 
MISSION v. and sé.14+-ED.] Furnished with a com- 
mission ; duly authorized. 

1746-7 Hervey Aedit. (1818) 220 The commissioned arch- 
angel..swears by the Almighty Name, ‘that time shall be 
no longer’. 1814 SoutHey Roderick xxi, Till some com- 
mission’d arrow through the teeth Shall nail the offending 
tongue. 1859 Ecce Homo iv. (ed. 8) 29 A commissioned 
and worthy successor of the national hero, 

b. Of officers ; Holding a rank by commission. 

1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2014/6 His Majesties Commissioned 
Officers. 1758 J. Brake Plan Mar. Syst. 16 To be signed 
by himself, and witnessed by two of his commissioned 
officers. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Comimtssioned 
Officers, those appointed by commissions. Snch are ad- 
mirals, down to lieutenants, in the royal navy; and in the 
army, all from the general to the ensign inclusive. 

c. Of ships: Put in commission. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Dec. 602 The heavy Armstrong guns.. 

are being supplied to all the newly commissioned ships. 


+Commissionee’. Ods. [see -EE.] One to 
whom a commission is given. 

1715M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. 336 Unless the Contest hap- 
pens to be between some of the Patentees, Commissionees, 
or Officers in Chancery. 

Commissioner (kfmi'feno1). Forms: 5 co- 
myscyoner, commyssyoner, 6 -ar, -issionar, 
-yssioner, etc., 5- -issioner. [In form, f. Com- 
MISSION sé,1+-ER1], but really an anglicized form 
of F. and Anglo-F. comenztsstor(2 aire, corresp. to 
med.L. commisstondrius, £. commission-em: see 
-ARY, -ER= ; the sense being ‘one belonging to or 
entrusted with a CommissIon ’.] 

1. One appointed or deputed by commission to 
carry out some specified work, such as a judicial 
or other investigation, the negotiation of a treaty, 
peace, cic. ; a delegate ; also, a member of a com- 
mission charged with such a business. 

1448 J. Suittincrorp Le//. (Camden Soc.) App. 139 Payde 
to the mynesters of the seide citee. .or to other comyscyon- 
ers. 1474 Caxton Chesse 153 Vycayrs, lieuetenauntes or 
commyssyonersofthe kyng. 1557 Payne Darclay's Fugurth 
44 Electe to be one of the examinours or commyssioners to 
make inquisicion of these thre pointes, 1625 Six J. Strap- 
Linc Div, Poems 112 The Devil had Commissioners abroad. 
1759 Rosertson //ist. Scot, 1. 1. 183 No commissioner ap- 
peared in the name of the king and queen. 1844 H. H. 
Witson Brit. India V1. 65 Two several missions had ar- 
rived..to propose a conference at Donabew with the British 


COMMISSIONERSHIP. 


commissioners. 1848 Macautay //ést. Exg. 1. 93 [In the 
Scottish Parliament] the commissioners of the burghs 
were considered merely as retainers of the great nobles. 
1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. 1x. 155 Inquiries by Royal commis- 
sioners are instituted solely by exercise of the Royal prero- 
gative, or may be regulated by statute. 


b. A member of a permanently constituted com- 
mission or government board; esp. in the titles of 
such boards, as the Railway and Canal Traffic 


Commissioners, Chartly Contmtsstoners, Civil 
Service Connitssioners, Lcclestastical Comamits- 
stoners, Contmnisstoners of Inland Revenue, of 


income Tax, ctc. In Scotland, one of the persons 
elected to manage the affairs of a non-corporate 
town, corresponding to the bailies or councillors 
in burghs. 

In 17th c. applied toa J.P., as a meinber of tbe Commis- 
sion of the Peace. 

1532 dct 23 Hen. b///, c. 5 Euery of the said Commis- 
sioners shall haue and perceiue foure shillings for euery 
day that they shall take paine in the execution of this com- 
mission of Sewers. 1613 Beaum. & FL. Coxconib v.i, What 
a cled-pole commissioner is this! 1647 CLARENDON //rst. 
Reb. 1. :1843) 40/1 The Arch Bisbop. .was..made one of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 
1x. vi. §5: One Hynde called before the Commissioners Ec- 
clesiastical for Usury. 1716 Loud. Gaz. No. 5449/3 Charles 
Cockburn, Esq., to be one of the Commissioners of Police in 
North-Britain. 1803 Med. ¥rz/. X. 169 The Commissioners of 
Stamps .. did their best to prevent the prosecution of indi- 
viduals for the sale of what I term innocent articles. 1851 
Mayuew Lond. Labcur 11. 457( Hoppe) The sewers within 
the City .. are in a distinct and strictly defined jurisdiction, 
superintended by City-Commissioners. 1886 Whitaker's 
Almanack 143 Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales. .Chief Commissioner. .Second Commissioner... Com- 
missioners. . Assistant Commissioners. 

ec. The representative of the supreme authority 
in a. district, governmental department, etc.; now 
the recognized title of officials at the head of 
various branches of the public service, ete. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 A/acc.ii. 25 Matathias. .slewe y* kynges 
commissioner, that compelled him to do sacrifice. 1609 
Bisce (Douay) I. /zdex, Heliodorus a sacrilegious com- 
missioner was severely beaten by Angels. 1640 W. Brap- 
sHAW Unreas. Separation 100 That ..the civil magistrate 
hath power to set over the churches of Christ in his 
dominions, commissioners and overseers which are not 
specially appointed by Christ in his Testament. 1884 R. 
G. Hersert in Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 8/1 You have 
been selected by her Majesty's Government for the appoint- 
ment of Special Commissioner in Bechuanaland. 1886 
Whitaker's Almanack 140 Works and Public Buildings .. 
First Commissioner. /ézd¢. 148 Metropolitan Police Office 
.-Commissioner..Assistant-Commissioner. /éid. 296 Pro- 
vinces, etc. under the Administration of..Chief Commis- 
sioners, Assam, British Burma, Central Provinces. 

a. + Commissioner of bankrupi: an official 
formerly appointed by commission of the Lord 
Chancellor to administer the estate of a bankrupt. 
Lord High Commissioner: the representative of 
the Crown at the annual General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. 

1708-15 Kersey, The King's High Commissioner in Scot- 
land, a Nobleman, who represents the Person of the King of 
England. 1766 Cowrer Let. ¥. Hill 27 Oct., If every dealer 
and chapman was connected with creditors like you, the poor 
commissioners of bankrupts would be ruined. 1767 BLack- 
STONE Cova. II. 285 Commissioners for that purpose, when 
aman isdeclared a bankrupt, shall have full power to dispose 
of all his lands and tenements. 1809 Tomuins Law Dict. 
s.v. Bankrupt, Vhe Lord Chancellor grants a commission 
to such discreet persons as to him shall seem good, who are 
then styled commissioners of bankrupt. 1883 IVAitaker's 
Almanack 199 The established Church of Scotland. .the 
General Assembly .. is presided over by a Moderator .. the 
Sovereign is represented by a Lord High Commissioner. 

e. An agent, steward, factor. Sc. 

1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 202 Mr. Loch’s father was 
the commissioner for the late Duke .. and the present Mr. 
Loch..is commissioner to the present Duke. 

+2. C. of Newmarket heath: a foot-pad. slang. 

1s9z Nasne P, Penilesse (ed. 2) 6a, | am vacuus viator, 
and care not though I meete the Commissionars of New- 
market-heath at high midnight. 

8. A betting-broker; a book-maker. s/azg. 

1860 All V. Round No. 75. 582 Legs—that is Blacklegs— 
the betting brokers were formerly called; but now .. they 
are Turfmen or Commissioners. 1887 E. J. GoopMan Yoo 
Curious viii, Right you are, sir, exclaimed the commis- 
sioner, taking out his betting-book and pencil. 

+ 4. One who commits a crime, etc. Ods. 

a 1677 W. Greennitt in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. ix. 12 
Authors, contrivers, and commissioners of this scarlet sin. 

5. Sometimes used for COMMISSIONAIRE. 

In mod. Dicts. ee 

6. One who commissions. 

7. attrib. and Cone. 

1640 in Rushw. Hiést. Coll. ui. (1692) I. 49 They had 
served His Majesty in quality of Commissioners-Ambassa- 
dors. 1725 De For Voy. round W (1840) 39, | caused my 
commissioner letter of mart to be read to them all. 1837 
Syp. Smit Let. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 268/1 The love of 
what is just had not excited the Commissioner-Bishops. 


Commi‘ssionership. [f. prec. + -sm1P.] 

1. The office of a commissioner. 

1815 Scott Guy M. iii, Commissioner Bertram; he got 
his commissionership in the great contest for the county. 
1826 Disrarii Viv. Grey u. i, After revelling in his fair 
proportion of commissionerships and _under-secretaryships. 
1884 Pall Aad G. 6 Mar. 1/2 A Native Department. .1s to 


In mod. Dicts. 


COMMISSIONLESS. 


be established as an indispensable adjunct to the High 
Commissionership [in Bechuanaland}. | ee 

2. The district under a territorial commissioner. 

31884 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 3/2 If the Government is wise 
they will add to his commissionership the whole of the 
Kalahari desert. J 

Commi'ssionize, v. once-wd. [see-1zE.] To 
subject to a commission or commissions. 

1860 W. Wesp in Med. Tirines 4 Web. 118/2 He has a 
pious fear of fraud and filth, and commissionises the town. 

Commi'ssionless, @. [see -LEss.] Without 
a commission. 

1658 Osuorn Adv, Son (1673) 219 Upon sight of a Com- 
missionless Navie that King James sent. 

[Commissionship: erron. form for CoMMis- 
SIONERSHIP, q. ¥. 

(Given by some Dicts. as a reading in the quot. from 
Scott cited s.v. Commissionersip.)] 

Commissive (kfmisiv), a. [f. L. type *com- 
missiv-us (cf. promisstvus), f. commiss- ppl. stem 
of committére to COMMIT : see -IVE.) Characterized 
by commission or active agency. 

1816 Coreripce Rem. (1836) I. 389 Renders me justly 
responsible for my actions, omissive as well as commissive. 
3822 — Lett., Convers., etc. \1. 165 Any form of disrespect, 
omissive or commissive. 1847 C. G. Appison Contracts 
m1. i. § 1 (1883) 243 A tenant. .guilty of commissive waste. 

Commi‘ssively, a/v. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] By 
way of (giving) a commission. 

1852 De Morcan in Graves Life Sir IV. R. Hamilton 
) I]. 322 You tell J. Graves, not commissively, * please 
to show’, but permissively, ‘you may show’ this letter to 
Professor De Morgan. 

+ Commissorrial, z. Obs. [f. L. commissdri-us 
(f. commissor, agent-n. f. committtre)+-AL.] = 
ComMISSARY a. 

1743 (titte), The Emperor's Commissorial Decree to the 
Diet of the Empire, at Francfort. 1762tr. Busching's Syst. 
Geog, 1. 573 A Commissorial-Court is appointed to deter- 
mine the dispute. 

+ Commissory, -ary. Oés. =COoMMIssuRE 2. 

1548-77 Vicary Anat, iii. (1888) 27 The..commissaries or 
seames of the bones of the head. /éfd. ‘The thirde and 

fourth bones be called Parictales .. and they be deuided by 
the Commissories both from the Coronal and Occipissial. 

+Commissour, comyssour. Oés. [app. 
-our is the Anglo-Fr, form often substituted for 
other original suffixcs, here prob. for F. -azre, Sc. 
-ar (cf. COMMISSAR).] = CoMMIssARY. 

1430 -s0 Gregory's Chron. 145 Takynne and delyveryd to 
the comyssours and deputes of the sayde kyngys. /édzd. 
- 146 The comyssoures or deputes of the sayde kyngys. 

Commissural (kpmisiiieral), 2. [ad. L. com- 
muisstival-ts, {. commisstiva: see next and -AL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the naturc of a com- 
missure; chietly in rcference to the commissures 
of nervous tissue. 

1839 Topp Cyct. Anat. 11. 224/1 The lips may be thrown 
forward by the contraction of the labial and commissural 
fibres, 1847 /éfd. 111, 627,1 The brain is. .made up of a series 
of smaller masses .. connected by what are called cominis- 
sural or uniting fibres. 1869 Barinc-Goutp Orig. Belief 8 
Distinct ganglia with coinmissural cords and nerves. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora, Umbelliferz .. normally there are 6 
vitta: in each carpel, 4 between the primary ridges and 2 on 
the commissural face. 

Commissure (kp'misiii1). Also 5 comys- 
sure, 6commyssure. [ad. L. comméssiira putting 
together, joining, f. commzss- ppl. stem of com- 
miutt-ére to put together: see CoMMIT and -URE. 
So F. commissure from 15th c.) 

1. A joining or connecting together ; the line or 
surface along which two parts touch each other 
or form a connexion; a joining, juncture, seam. 

¢1420 Patlad, on I/usb.v.42 His comyssure in erthe it stont 
so depe, And oute of it olyve ayein wol crepe. 1616 SurFL. 
& Markn. Country Farm 355 Any chinker, gaping, or rift, 
betwixt the cominissures and joynts of the two barkes. 1624 
Wotton Archit. in Relig, (1672) 60 The sole Inconvenience 
of Shaking and Disjoynting the Commissures with so many 
strokes of the Chizel. 1677 Prot Ox/ordsh. ror Bent cir- 
cularly to the hinge or commissure of the valves. 1727-51 
Champers Cyct., Commissure, in architecture, etc., denotes 
the joint of two stones. 17599 B. Martin Nat. Hist. 
Eng., Stafford 1.189 Their Stria: not being bent to the 
Commissure as those of all me are. 1842 Blackw. 
Mag, LII. 159 The opposite halves .. were placed in dif. 
ferent hands, and a commissure effected by cementation, 

Jig. 1678 Cupwortn /nutell, Syst. 1. iv. § 36. 557 They 
made the Juncture and Coinmissure betwixt God and the 
Creature, so smooth and close, that where they indeed 
parted, was altogether undiscernible. 

2. A joint between two bones; formerly often 
applied to the seams of the cranial bones. 

1541 R. Copcann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Y° commys- 
Sures or seames of the brayne panne or skull. 1607 Torset 
Four. Beasts (1673) 109 There is no commissure or seam 
in his scull.. but it 1s a continued bone. 1865 Grove /’/aso 
Il. xxiii. 170 That my bones are held apart by Conimissures. 

. The line formed by the meeting surfaces of 
the two lips, cye-lids, etc. 

1836 Topp Cyc?. Anat. 1. 306/2 There are three eye-lids 
{in Birds], two of which move vertically, and have a hori- 
zontal commissure. 1872 Darwin Esotions vii. 193 The 
commissure or line of junction of the two lips ens a 
curved line, with tbe concavity downwards. 

b. The connexion of the lips, eye-lids, ctc. at 
the angles. 

1785 Phil. Trans, XLIX. 191 A cancerous tumor.. 
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reached from the commissure of the lower lid .. of the right 
eye. 1807926 S. Coorer /irst Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 395 Dr. 
Cusack made an incision through the lower lip, beginning 
at its right commissure. 1859 J. Vomes Dental Surg. 399 
The coinmjssure of the lips being drawn back by the first 
and second finger. 

4. Various bands or bundles of white or grey 
nerve-substance, which connect the two hemispheres 
of the brain, different parts of the cerebrum and 
cerebellum, and the two sides of the spinal cord ; 
also, a nerve-cord connecting two ganglia of the 
nerve system in insects, etc. 

‘The various commissures of the brain and spinal cord are 
known as autertor, utiddle, posterior, white, grey, etc., 
according to their position and colour. 

1809 Med. Frnt. XX1. 159 What they say of the commis- 
sures of the brain and cerebellum. 1836 Venny Cyct. V. 
332/2 The hemispheres of the cerebrum are united chiefly 
by a broad expansion of medullary matter .. called the 
corpus callosum, or the great commissure of the brain. 1840 
G. Exvtis Anat. 21 The chiasma, or coinmissure of the optic 
nerves, is a squarish-shaped body, 1842 E. Witson Anat. 
Vade-Al. 366 ‘The office of these commissures is the 
association in function of the two symmetrical portions. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 120 The bands of 
nerve-fibres uniting the various ganglia are termed ‘com- 
missures’ when they unite the ganglia of the same pair, 
e.g. the cerebral. 

b. A band of muscle, etc., connecting two parts 
of the animal body. 

1870 RoLteston Auim. Life 31 Vwo long delicate bars 
of cartilage which are .. anteriorly connected with each 
other by a fibrous commissure abont the level of the angle 
of the lower jaw. 

©. Bot. a. The line of the cohering faces of two 
carpels ; b. in mosses, the linc of junction of two 
cells, or of the lid and mouth of the sporangiun. 

1830 Linpvey .Vas. Syst. Bot. 236 Bearing the seeds at 
the commissure along with the valves. 1863 BERKELEY 
Brit. Mosses Gloss. 311. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 149 
Umbellifera: .. carpels separated by a commissure. | 

+ Commi'stion. Oés. [ad. L. commistién-em 
(so F. commistion 15th c.), n. of action f. comames- 
cére to CoMMIX.] = ComMIXxTION, COMMINTURE. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlviil. (1495) 166 Com- 
mistion of the mater. 1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 79 
Commistion of the cholericke humour and the bloude to- 
getber. 1 Biste (Douay) Nv. xix. 13 Sprinkled with 
this commistion. 3658 J. RowLanp Aloufet's Theat. Ins. 999 
Generated by the commistion of male and female, | 1667 
Bovte Orig. Formes & Quat., From the bare commistion of 
the Corpuscles. ‘ 

Commit (kgmi't), v. Forms: 4-6 committe, 
-ytte, 5 comytt(e, 5-6 commyt, 6 commyit, 
conmit, 6-7 comyt, 7 committ, comitt, 5- 
commit. /a. ¢. and pple. committed; also 
contr. pa. pple. 5 comytt, 6 commytte, commit. 
[ME. committe, ad. L. committ-cre to put together, 
join, also (co- intensive) to put for safety, give 
in charge, entrust, deliver, f. com- + mitt-ére to 
send, put forth, etc. Another type had been pre- 
viously taken from French as comezse, COMMISE.] 

I. To give in charge, entrust, consign. 

1. frans. To give to some one to take care of, 
keep, or deal with; to give in charge or trust, en- 
trust, consign /o (a person, his care, judgement, etc.). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jetibeus ? 339 Thanne shul ye committe 
the kepyng of youre persone to youre trewe freendes. 1423 
Jas. 1 Aéngis Q. cxcvi, The fatall Influence, Causit from 
hevyn, quhare powar Is commytt Of gouernance. 1477 
Ear Rivers(Caxton) Dictes 33a, Committe alle thy causes 
to god. 1494 Fabpyan Chron. 1. xxxiii. 26 To this woman 

.. Was commytted all the gouernaunce of the lande. 1535 
CoveRDALE 1 Sam. xvii. 20 Dauid .. commytted the shepe 
to y° keper. rg5z Asp. HamiLton Catech. (1884) 6 The 
christin pepil committit to our cure. 1611 Bisre Ps. xxxi. 
5 Into thine hand I commit my spirit. 1747 Cot. Rec. Penn. 
V. 122 In committing goods of such a value to the Indian 
Traders. 1870 Staxnore Hist, Eng. 11. x.61 He could not 
venture to land the troops committed to his charge. 

+ b. To commend by prayer or imprecation. 

1568 GrAFTon Chron. Il. 113 Committing them wholy to 
the Devill for their contumacie. 1599 Tuynne Animady, 
(1865) 60, I sett end to these matters ; comyttinge you to 
god, and me to your curtesye. 

e. refi. in sense 1. Also, to trust oneself fo (the 
elements, the sea, etc.’ ; formerly also adsol. = reft. 

1§38 StarKeEY England 1. i. 22 To them wych in grete 
tempest wyl commyt themselfe to the daungerys of tbe see. 
1568 Gratton Chrou. 11. 68 The king. .understanding tbat 
the Archbishop would commit himselfe to his arhitrement. 
1599 Sir J. Haywarpe rs¢ Pt. Life Hen. 1V, 68 The Duke 
. presently departed to Calic, and so committed to sea for 
England. 161z WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) Pref. 8 
By curing of such as committed themselves to his weak 
skill. 1751 Jouxson Rambter No. 150 ? 8 Vo set rocks. .at 
defiance .. and commit his life to the winds. 1838 5. 
Parker £.tflor, Tour (1846) 51 Committing myself to God. 

To commit administration: see quots. 

1559 (see Committine vd/, s6.]. 1574 tr. Litileton's Tenures 
§ 200 If that he make no executours .. the ordinary may 
commit the administration of his goods to others. 1607-72 
Cowen /uterpr,s.v. Administrator .. If the Administrator 
die .. it behoves the Ordinary to commit a new administra- 
tion. @ 1626 Bacon Mar, & Uses Com. Law 68 The Arch- 
bishop of that province where he dyed is to commit the 
administration. 1767 Brackstoxe Comm. 11. 506 It is ne- 
cessary for the ordinary to commit administration afresh, 
of the goods of the deceased not administred. 

@. To commit to writing (to paper, etc.): to 
put in writing, write down for preservation, record 
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in writing; so +/o commit to history (obs.). To 
commit to memory; also simply fo commit (colloq.): 
to learn by heat. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 69 Alanus, Herbertus, and other 
.. that cominytted to story the doyngs of Becket. 1§76 
Fiumine Panoplie Ep. 226 Vhe Epistle is worthie to be 
committed to memorie. 1695 Woopwarp Nat, //ist. Larth 
1. (1723) 72 There was little Leisure to committ any thing to 
Writing. 174: Watts /mprov, Mird (1801) 143 Things which 
we would commit to our remeinbrance, 1793 G Crump in 
T. Beddoes Lett. to . Darwin 33 Not having coiminitted 
any thing to paper relative to him, 1875 Jowert lato 
led. 2 V. 129 No longer compelled to commut to memory 
many thousand .. verses. 1883 J/anch. Guardian 22 Oct. 
5/s When the bashful bard had cuminitted his verses to 
print. Avod. He always writes his speeches carefully first 
and then commits thein. 

2. ‘To put into some place or receptacle to be 
kept safe or dealt with in some way; to consign. 
Obs. exc. in commit to the earth, to the flames, 
etc., in which there is now a notion of deliver. 

1ssz Bk. Com. Prayer, Buriat, We therefore commit his 
body to the ground. 1587 Let. in Lanse. AS. 115 Art. 93 
Committinge the pepper into caskes. 16x Suaks. Wint, 
7. u. iii. g5 Commit their to the fire. ¢1611 Cuarman /tiad 
Xx. 223 Vil find an urn of gold t’enclose them .. and to 
rest Commit them. 1631 WeErveR Anc. Jun. Alon. 847 
Taking off the Lead, and committing ittosale. 1678 Butter 
Had, 1. ii. 562 We idly sit .. Our Hands coinmitted to our 
Pockets. 1749 SMoLLETT Aegicide v. vii, To the cold grave 
commit my pale remains! 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 
II. 1x. 187 Great numbers..were..coinmitted to the flames. 
1878 Mortey Diderot 1. 165 They committed all the ori- 
ginal manuscripts .. to the flames. 

3. spec. To consign officially to custody or con- 
finement ; to send to prison, ¢sf. for a short time 
or for trial: a. with complement, /o prison, cte. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xxxviii. in Eng. Gitds 391 W'out he 
be commytted to prison for felony. 1495 Act 11 //en. VIL 
c. 10 §1 ‘l’o take the bodies of the seid persones .. and 
theym to comytte to Warde. 1549 Latimer 2nd Ser, bef. 
Edw, V1 (Arb.) 74 He would be punyshed and commytted 
to ward. 1632 //igh Commission Cases (Camden) 315 She 
shalbe committed close prisoner to Newgate. 1678 Cun- 
wortn /ufell. Syst. 401 Committing a Homicide into prison. 
1793 Biackstone Comm. (ed. 12) 343 He may apprehend, 
and commit to prison, all persons who break the peace. 
1833 Hr. Martineau 7éree if oo ili. 96 The magistrates 
committed the prisoners to the House of Correction for one 
month each. 1876 Green Short Hist. vii. 351 Four prelates 
.. were .. committed on frivolous pretexts to the Tower. 

b. simply. 

1668 Grarton Clron, 11, 387 The Erle of Arondell taken 
and committed. 1§97 SHaxks. 2 //en. [V, v. ii, 112 You 
did commit me. 1656 Bramua.t Acflic, vi. 231 Power to 
administer an Oath, or to commit a Malefactor. 1752 
Fietpinc Amelia Wks. 1775 X.17 This fellow is a gambler, 
and committed for cheating at play. 1886 Law Rep. Wkly. 
Notes 197/1 T’o cominit a solicitor for breach of an order to 
deliver a bill of costs. 

absol, 1817 W. Setwys Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11. 866 
The sheriff had not any authority to commit. 1855 Ma- 
cauay //ist. 1V. 623 Justices were unwilling to conimit. 

4. Legislation. To refer or entrust (a bill, etc.) 
to a committee. 

1621 Evsinc Debates Ifo. Lords (1870' 95 Vo proceede 
with those Bylles which are comytted. 1640-1 Lp. Dicey 
Parl. Sp.9 Feb. 6 ‘This .. Petition should bee committed. 
1678 MARVELL Growth Popery 33 This Notorious Bill..was 
read a second time, and committed. 1778 H. Laurens in 
Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 11. 235 Although your Ex- 
cellency’s observations are committed, | am much mistaken 
if every member of Congress is not decided in his opinion 
in favor of them, 1818 Jas. Mint. Brit. /nedia 111, vi. i. 39 
Vhis bill .. when, in the language of parliament, it was 
committed, in other words, considered by the House, when 
the House calls itself a committee. 

II. To commission. [Cf. Coss11Tree.] 

+ 5. To charge with a duty or office; to com- 
mission, appoint. Obs. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 85 The tresorers and chaungers that 
were comytted to receyve the money. 1489 Caxton Fayfes 
of A. u. xxx. 142 And rewlers shal be there commytted for 
to rewle them. 1§23 Lp. Berners Fro/ss. 1. cccix. 468. 1549 
Compl, Scot. (1801) 152 Tua consulis .. quha var committit 
to be cheiffis and captans of the armye of the Romans. 


III. To perpetrate or perform (in a bad sense). 

{This sense existed in Latin from the earliest period : its 
actual genesis is doubtful ; it may have been ‘to put forth’, 
‘to put together’, or ‘to engage in’.] 

6. To do (something wrong or reprehensible) ; 
to perpetrate, be guilty of \a crime, offence, etc. . 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxiv. 90 Thoffence that Eneas hath 
commytted ayenste me. 1548 Upact, etc. tr. Eracm. Par. 
Acts 8b, 1 haue committed nothyng agaynst my countrey- 
men. 1553 Even Ureat. Newe /nd.(Arb.) 18 Yf any man 
committe murther. 1565 JeEwEL Acply Harding (1611! 363 
Thou shalt not commit Vsurie to thy Brother. 1583 Gotp- 
inc Catvin on Deut. vi. 34 When we have committed God 
any faults let vs be afrayd. 1611 Biste £x. ax. 14 Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. 16.. Evetyn Jem, (1857 I. 
166 The monstrous murder of Nero committed on his 
mother Agrippina. 1789 Benxtuam /rinc, Legisé. xiii. § 1 
There are some offences which all the world can commit. 
3818 Cruise Digest sed. 2) 11, 2 That the grantee shall not 
commit felony or treason. 1876 Green Short /Tist. iv. 166 
Responsible for crimes committed within its bounds. 


b. (a folly, an crror, etc.) 

1596 Snaxs. Werch V7. u. vi. 37 Louers cannot see The 
pretty follies that themselues commit. 1625 Bacon ESs., 
Friendship (Arb.) 177 Absurdities, Many . doe commit. 
1667 Mitton P. 1. vi. 26, I oft admire, How Nature .. 
could commit Such disproportions, 1836 Disraeus br. 
Grey vu, i, What radical error had he committed? 1872 
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E. Peacock Afabel Heron 1. iv. 70 It is a piece of folly.. 
which I cannot think of permitting her to commit. 

+c. absol. To commit an offence, offend; to 
commit adultery or fornication. Odés. 

1560 Biste (Genev.) Xow. Argt., When man .. committed 
most abominably, both against the law of God, and nature. 
1605 SHaks. Lear ui. iv. 83 Commit not with mans sworne 
Spouse. a@1613 Oversury Characters, A Very Woman 
(N.), She commits with her ears, for certain .. she has been 
lain with in her understanding. 1621 Be. MountaGu Déa- 
tribe 434 You did not commit against it voluntarily. 1643- 
60 [see CommittinG AZ. a. b ]. 

d. humorously. To do, perform (something 
put by the speaker on a level with an offence). 

1678 Butter ‘ud. i. ii. 962 Lampoons, the only Wit, 
That Men, like Burglary, commit. 1781 Gisnon Decd. 
F. III. 80 The saint once .. imprudently committed a mi- 
racle. 1826 Disraen Viv. Grey u. i, ‘Committing’ puns. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv, ‘My dear ma‘am,’ said Tom 
Smart—he had always a great notion of committing the 
amiable. 1875 Wuitney Life Lang. viii. 147 A person 
commits thus an addition to language. 

+e. To commit marriage. (Perh. in 1594 = 
‘joined, made up’.) 

1594 Lyty Afoth. Bomb. 1. iii. 81, I have been tampering 
as long to have a marriage committed betweene my wench 
and Memphio’s onely sonne. a1704 L’EstrancE (J.), A 
creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brisk 
gamesome lass. . 

IV. To put together, join, engage, involve. 

+ 7. To connect, join, unite, fasten. Ods. 

1545 RaynoLp Byrth Mankynde 47 Vessels .. committyng 
and ioynyng the testicle to Peritoneum. 1578 Banister 
Hist, Maz 1. 25 Thus are the ribbes committed to the 
Vertebres. 1667 H. More Drv. Dial. iii. § 28 (1713) 250 
A company of Rings closely committed together. 1672 
Grew Axat, Plants 5 The two main Branches..are not 
committed into the Seminal Trunk of the Plume. 

+8. Zo commit battle (LL. committere pugnam]: 
to join battle; to engage in battle. Ods. rare. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 112b, We be con- 
streyned to commyt batayle and fyght. 1630 R. JoHNnson 
Kingd. & Commw. 466 Here was committed that memor- 
able warre. 

9. To engage (parties) as opponcnts or com- 
petitors, to match; to bring into contest, involve 
in hostility (wt). ‘A Latinism’ (J.). ? Ods. 

1612-5 Br. Hatt Contempl. vi. Recollect. Treat. 1062 He 
that hath brought us into this field, hath promised us vic- 
tory. God knew their strength, ere he offred to commit us. 
1620 — Hon. Alar. Clergy 11 § 18 To be committed with 
any reasonable or scholler-like antagonist. 1677 GiLpin 
Demonol. (1867) 240 From hence, as when fire and water 
are committed tozether, ariseth a most troublesome con- 
flict. 1804 CasTLEREAGH in Wedlesley's Disp. (ed. Owen) 

“262 It commits us in hostility with the three greatest mili- 
tary powers ofthe empire. 1815 Eart Batuurst in Gurw. 
Disp. Wellington X. 5, 1 apprehend everything from his 
committing the army with Buonaparte. 

+b. jig. ‘Yo place in a state of hostility or in- 
congruity.’ (J.) Ods. rare—'. ; 

1645 Mitton Sonn. xiii. Zo H. Lawes, Not to scan With 
Midas’ ears, committing short and long. 

c. To involve in hostile or disagreeable rela- 
tions; toermbroil. [Cf. F. commettre le pore avec le 
fils (Littré).J 

185s Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) 1V. vi, v. 158 Tbe revolted 
son..whom it was their interest to commit irrevocably with 
his father. 

10. To expose by some compromising act to 
possible risk, danger, or suspicion; to involve, 
compromise. (Sense not in Johnson or Todd; in 
Webster 1828.) 

Walker says ‘ First used in Junius’s Letters in a sense 
unknown to our former English writers. This sense is bor- 
rowed from the French, and has been generally adopted by 
different writers’. 

c1770 Funius Lett, (W.), You might have satisfied every 
duty of political friendship without committing the honor 
of your sovereign. 1792 T. JEFFERSON IV’7it. (1859) IIT. 454 
The importance of restraining individuals from committing 
the peace and honor of the two nations. 1816 J. Gircurist 
Philos. Etym. 37 Yet Dugald Stewart has committed the 
reputation of his understanding, by asserting, etc. 1863 
Mrs. C. Care Shaks. Char. vi. 157 Shakespeare has never 
once committed his character in such a way that we should 
refuse cordially to grasp his hand. : a. 

b. To engage or pledge by some implicative 
act (fo a particular course). 

{1786 Burke 7. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 227 Warren 
Hastings, by the said guarantee, did .. pledge and commit 
the publick faith of the company, and the nation.] 1839 
W. E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. iv. 124 If I be 
not speedily cowzszi/ted to the slave trade cause, I shall be 
committed to something else. 1879 Froupr Cxsar xv. 245 
Pompey was deeply committed to Catsar’s agrarian. .law. 

c. vefl. To compromise oneself. ad. To pledge 
oneself by implication Zo a course (evil or risky). 

1799 Walpoliana xii. 8 They hesitate and wait for the 
public opinion.. they are afraid to commit themselves by 
speaking out. 1803 Neson 29 Dec. in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 
V. 336 The Queen .. would hardly commit herself_in com- 
municating secrets toa Frenchman. 1839 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. VV. ii. 40 This is what comes of committing 
ourselves to an evil line ofconduct. 1861 Sat. Kev, 14 Sept. 
269 The strength of a snub lies in the sudden apprehension 
that we have committed ourselves. @ 1862 BuckLe Crvidiz. 
(1869) III. iv. 193 The preachers had now committed them- 
selves too far to recede. 1875 Stuns Const. Hist. 11. xvii. 
604 When the question is put barely before them they avoid 
committing themselves. 

“| Of doubtful scnse or position. 

1523 Lp. Berners /*roiss, 1. ccclxxxiv. 650, I commytte 
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neuer to lyue [ javuais ze ne veulx vivre] without thou shalte 
derely abye it. 1621 W. Scrater 7ythes (1623) 223 Commit 
not to incurre suspicion of making so worthy parts seruice- 
able to priuate respects of any. 

q ? Error for ‘admit’, or ‘conduct’. 

1598 Famous Vict. Hen, V, ix. 97, 1 am glad that he is 
come. .Commit him to our presence. /dzd. 109 Commit my 
Lord Archbishop of Bruges into our presence. 

"—1‘To consider, regard, account.’ Cent. Dict. 
A mistake, founded on a corrupt reading ‘com- 
mytted’ for ‘ compted’ counted. 


Commitment (kfgmitmént). [f Coniur + 
“MENT. Commettement is found in Anglo-Fr. sta- 
tutes of Henry V (Godef.).] The action of com- 
mitting, in various senses; committal, 

1. The action of entrusting, giving in charge, or 
commending. 

1677 R. Cary Chronod. u. 1. u. ili, 211 To forbear the 
Commitment of his Fathers Government unto him. 1815 
Cuaumers Le?. in Life (1851) II]. 12 A daily..commitment 
of ourselves to those promises which are in Christ Jesus. 
1853 Zazt’s Mag. XX. 516 The irrevocable commitment of 
the public welfare. .to the numerical majority. 

b. The committing of the care and custody of 
idiots to a responsible person. (Cf. ComMMIrrEsE 3.) 

1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. B. Div. 896 The Lords Justices... 
entrusted..with the care and commitment of the custody of 
idiots and lunatics. 

2. The action of officially consigning to custody 
or confinement, or the state of being so consigned ; 
imprisonment, confinement, esf. previous to trial. 

1621 Ersinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 25 His warrant 
to the Keeper of Newgate for the comittment of Roberte 
Moore. 1645 Mro. Worcester in Dircks Z2fe viii. (1865) 
127 Since my commitment to the Castle of Dublin. 1688 
Col. Rec, Penn. 1. 241 No Order to keepe him under Com- 
mitment. 1765-9 BLacxstone Coazuz. iv. xxii. (R.), In this 
dubious interval between the commitment and trial, a 
prisoner ought to be used with the utmost humanity. 1824 
Syp. Situ IVs. (1859) II. 40/1 This. .makes every simple 
commitment more terrible than a conviction. 1851 Dixon 
W. Penn viii. (1872) 65 Warrants of commitment to the 
Tower. 1883 19¢ Cent. May 904 Juvenile commitments 
for crime have largely diminished, 

b. A warrant or order of committal to prison. 

1755 Mem. Capt. P. Drake \. xv. 142 We.. chose New- 
gate, and a Commitment was ordered to be drawn accord- 
ingly. 18x7 Lp. Fotkestone in Pard. Ded, 1365 The name 
or names of the persons who signed the commitment. 1836 
Marrvat Faphet lix, My commitment to the county gaol 
was made out. 

3. Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

1640-1 Lp. Dicsy Parl. Sp. g Feb. 8 When this Petition 
was first presented, there might bee more reason for the 
Commitment of it. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 190 
The proper question before you is the commitment of this 
Bill. Now how shall you commit it? @1797 H. WatroLe 
Alem, Geo. [11 (1845) II. vi. 128 Mr. Conway. .advised de- 
ferring the motion till the day of the commitment. 1800 T. 
Jerrerson H/rit. (1830) III. 448 They have got their judi- 
ciary bill forwarded to commitment. 1870 Stanuore /7ist. 
Eng. 11. 102 Upon the commitment got a sufficient party to 
add such a Clause. 

+4. The action of committing or perpetrating 
(an offence) ; = Commission 12. Ods. 

1611 SpeeD Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x, xx. (1632) 972 The commit- 
ment of that parricide. 1650 W. Hartvey Good News to all 
People 19 Upon the Commitment of sin, 1651 W. DurHam 
Maranatha 18 The outward acts and grosser commitments 
of sin. 1738 Cosson Sense (1739) 11.71 Yo prevent the 
frequent Connenen of new Crimes. 

+5. The action of engaging in or commencing 
(hostilities) ; hostile engagement. Ods. rare. 

1645 Mitton Zetvach. Wks. 1738 I. 234 To be made the 
commitment and close fight of enmity and hate. 1793 T. 
Jerrerson Writ. (1859) 1V. 75 Prohibiting the commitment 
of hostilities, . 

The committing of oneself, or being com- 
mitted (to a particular course of conduct, etc.). 

1793 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) IV. 62 Urge one [an 
answer] as much as you can without commitment. 1871 
Daily News 9 Feb., An unreserved and open commitment 
to measures of Reform. 1880 E. Myers in /edlenica 5 
Without commitment to any especial political opinions. 

b. An engagement. 

1864 Disraewi in Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The commitments 
of the country are too great..we have entered into engage- 
ments which it is difficult to fulfil. 1882 Pad? AlZal/ G. 
13 July 5/2 Money is of course easy still, as there are no 
fresh commitments. 

Committable, -ible (kpmitab’l), 2. [f. Cont- 
MIT +-ABLE; cf. F. commettable: see -BLE, and ad- 
mittable.| That may be committed. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep, w. xii. 219 Mistakes com- 
mittible in the solary compute of yeares. 1664 H. More 
lyst. Inig. iv. 10 Most hainous sins committable against 
Christ. @1716 Soutn Serv. (1737) VII. 215 There is no 
sin committable by man .. but .. is capable of being made a 
sin of presumption. 1804 Bentuam Hks. X. 414 Offences 
committed andcommittable. 1883 Miss Broucuton Gelinda 
I. i. iv. 56 The one unforgivable sin committible by women 
against men. 

Committal (kémi'tal), sd. [f. Commir +-at.] 
The action of committing, in various senses. 

1. The action of entrusting, giving in charge, 
consigning, or commending. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 243 A careful committal to the 
memory of the.. ladies alphabeted in Clayton’s Court Guide. 
1858 TrencH Parables 197 The solemn committal. .of such 
a charge to the Priests and Levites. 


COMMITTEE. 


attrib, 1886 Pall Mall G, 6 Oct. 9/1 The body was in- 
terred in the ante-chapel, where the committal prayers were 
said by the Vice- Master. 

b. Committal to writing. 

1841 G. S. Faser Province, Lett, (1844) 11.319 The actual 
committal of Liturgies to writing. 

2. The action of committing to confinement. 

1823 New Monthly Alag. 1X. 433/2 The committals to 
prison. 1860 Froupe //7st. Eng, V. 61 His arbitrary com- 
mittal had no pretext of law for it. 1881 Daily News 
13 Apr. 5/4 The committal, trial, and conviction of his wife. 

b. A warrant or order for imprisonment. 

1760 Life § Adv. Cat 41 To demand the committal in 
writing. 

3. Legislation. The action of referring or en- 
trusting (a bill, etc.) to a committee. 

1818 Parl. Deb. 1415 Between the second reading of the 
bill and its committal in the house. 1825 Anz. Reg. 51 
Lord Lansdown moved the committal of the bill. 

4. The action of doing or perpetrating (an 
offence, etc.) ; = COMMISSION 12. 

1625 UssHEeR Axsw. Yesuzt 249 The committall of those 
smaller faultes. 1728 Br. P. Brown Proc. Understanding 
ub. vi. (1737) 227 An..internal Sensation of Remorse on the 
Committal of wicked Actions. 1856 Sat. Rev. Il. 289/2 
The Bishop of London’s..committal of a flagrant .. breach 
of the Church’s law. 1886 R. Davey in Axtiguary Mar. 
122/1 The committal of that awful crime. 

+5. Engaging in or commencing (hostilities). Ods. 

1771 fist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 11/1 The actual coni- 
mittal of hostilities. 

6. Committing or compromising oneself: see 
ComMMIT 9. 

1835 Zaze’s Alag. 11. 378 ‘ Do not commit yourself.’ 
what does this apprehension of committal imply? 

Commi'ttal, a. collog. [app. a back-forma- 
tion on z0-committal sb. uscd attrib.] That 
commits or compromises (a person, or oneself ). 

(1863 W. PHittirs Speeches vi. 140 Mr. Mann’s speech has 
the same non-committal tone.] 1884 Puxch 9 Feb. 62 A 
candid opinion on this point is extremely committal. 

+Commi'ttance. Oés. rare. [f. Commit v. + 
-ANCE: cf. remittance from Fr.) A committing. 

1650 E.verctt. conc. Usurped Powers 72 The people’s non- 
committance of any power to their Representees. 

Committar, obs. form of CoMMITTER. 


Committed (kmi'téd), Af/. a. [f. Commir + 
-ED!.] Entrusted, delegated ; putin prison ; done, 
perpetrated, etc. : see the verb. 

1593 SHaks. Lucr. 972 The dire thought of his committed 
evil. 1649 Loveracrk Althea in Prison, Like committed 
linnets, I With shriller throat shall sing. 1660 st. Judep. 
iv. to The sad remembrance of their committed crimes. 
1846 Trencu A/irac. ix. (1862) 211 The Church binds and 
looses by a committed, and not an inherent power. 

Committee (see below). Also 6 commytte, 
comyttie, -ittie, 6-7 committie, 7 committey, 
-itie, -itty, -itte, comittee. [Subst. use of late 
AFr. committe, committee pa. pple., substituted for 
F. commis, £. commettre to Commit : cf. words like 
appellee, in which the suffix repr. F. é of the pa. 
pple. of 1st conj. ; also ¢rzstee. The pronunciation 
was orig. (kpmit7-), which is still retained in 
branch J, and in Scotland may be heard also in II. 
But the few verse quots. from 1606 onward have 
(kgmi'ti), and this is the recognized pronunciation 
in IJ. Practically, the existing senses 2 and 3 
have, through this distinction of accent, come to 
be distinct words.] 

I. Applied to an individual: ow (kpmit?*), 
+1. A person to whom some charge, trust, or 
function is committed ; a commissioner, commis- 


sary. Ods. exc. as in d. 

1495 Act 11 Hen, VII, c.16 The Kinges Committees or 
his patentees for the kepyng of the seid Toun. 1523 Firz- 
HERB. Susv. 23 The garden or his-commytte or graunte 
shall tende, and offre mariage to the warde. 1579 FULKE 
Confut. Sanders 547 The Bishop of Rome hath beene 
made the Committie of diuerse Councels, to receiue the 
subscription. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. iii. 133 The 
Comittie, or Purueyour generall, who hath charge to pro- 
uide all Bastiments, prouision, and other necessarie things. 
1606 Warner Ald, Eng. xv. xcvi. 383 By great, by needy 
Mal-Contents, by Credulous, and Vitious, Work Romes 
Committees. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 331 Nicholas 
Wotton. .thrise chosen a Committeeabout peace between the 
English, French, and Scotish. 31623 Cocxeram, Comsitttee, 
he to whom a matter is committed to be ordered or de- 
cided. 

+b. One of a number of persons to whom a 
particular business is delegated; a member of 


a committee in sense 2. Obs. ok 
1587 Harrison Hagdand u. viii. (1877) 1. 178 The bill is 
put to certeine committees to be amended. 1618 Sir R. 
Naunton in Fortesc. Pagers 73 Mr. Comptroller, one of our 
fellow Comittees. 1628 Coxe On Litt, (1809) vii. 11 These 
committees when they meet, they elect one of them to sit 
in the chair in likenesse of the speaker. __ 
+c. The title of each of the 24 directors elected 
annually by the East India Company to manage 


its affairs. Obs. 

1681 R. Knox “ist. Ceylon Ep. Ded., To the.. Four and 
Twenty Committees of the Honorable the East: India 
Company. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4216/3 A General Court. . 
to declare the Choice of the Governour, Deputy, and 24 
Committees. 1858 BeveriDce ist, Juda 1. 1. x. 228 The 
management was entrusted to seventeen directors, or, as 
they were then called, committees. 


And 


COMMITTEE, 


d. Court of Committees (of Guy’s Hospital): a 
court of 21 members, whose duties are the financial 
management of the Hospital, and the appointment 
of new Governors. 

19725 Act 11 Geo. / (Guy's Hospital), The several persons 
herein-after named .. are hereby declared to be the Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, and one and twenty Committees of the 
said hereby erected Corporation. 1890 Printed Notice, 
Guy's Ilosp., Meetings of the Court of Committees will be 
held upon the following dates. 

2. Law. A person to whom the charge of a 
lunatic or idiot is committed. 

1765 BLackstone Cosi. 1. vill. (R.), If he be found soz 
compos, he [the Lord Chancellor] nsually commits the care 
of his person .. to some friend who is then called his com. 
mittee. 1868 Lp. St. Leonarps Handy Bk. Prop, Law 
xvil, 118 ‘The powers given by the Act... may be exercised 
by guardians for infants, by committees for lunatics. 1834 
Times 27 Oct. 4/5 She was the committee of the lunatic. 


P1607 Cowet /xterpr. s.v., says‘ This word seemeth to 
be something strangely used in Kitchin, fol. 160, where the 
widow of the kings tenant being dead, is called the com- 
mittee of the king’: but Kircuin Feurtsed, (1598) has l.c. 
“et sa feme est committee le Roy’, translated (1653, p. 314) 
‘and his Wife is committed to the King’. 


II. Applied to a body: ow (kpmiti). 


3. A body of (two or more) persons appointed or 


elected (by a society, corporation, public meeting, 
etc.) for some special business or function. (Cf. 
1b, which shows that each member was originally 
called @ commitice.) 

Hence, in the usage of Parliament, or other legis- 
lative assemblies : 

Comunittee of the whole Ilouse: the whole of the members 
sitting as a committee to consider the details of a measure 
which has been ‘committed ’, or for kindred purposes, as in 
the Conuiuttee of Supply, Comuittee of Ways and Means; 
hence the phrases #0 resolve ttself into a Contuutttee, to go 
into Cotnmittee, to be in Cotnmittee, etc. Select or Special 
Cominittee: one consisting of a small number of members, 
selected to investigate a special matter. Stacdsng Com- 
mittee ; a permanent conimittee appointed to deal with all 
matters within a particular sphere, during the existence of 
the body appointing them. ost Comuntttee: one com- 

osed of members nominated by two or more distinct 
dies, such as the Houses of Lords and Commons, in 
order to arrange the terms of joint action, adjust differ- 
ences, etc. 

16z1 E1sinc Debates Ho. Lords ‘1870) 39 The wholl 
House a Comittee, the same being adjourned ad (rhtusm, 
1626 Meape in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 327 INI. 225 The Com- 
mons having chosen a Committee of Eight..todeliver some 
fourteen Articles against him unto the Lords. 1640 Sir E. 
Derinc Sf. on Relig. 18 Dec. vi. 21 This grand Committee 
..did authorize a Sub-committee. 1643 Declar. couc. Ire- 
laud 33 The examination of Coloneil Audley Mervin given 
..unto a select committee of the House of Commons. 1675 
Ocitsy Brit, Introd. 4 The East India Company .. Regu- 
lated by a Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Committee of 
24 Assistants. 1733 Swirt Legion Club, Let them form a 
grand committee, How to plague and starve the city. 1753 
Scots Mag. Aug. 388/2 The house having resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole house upon the... bill. 1801 
Med. Frul. V. 356 The subscribers met, and named a Com- 
niittee of administration to regulate the expences. 1827 
Hacram Coust. Hist. (1876) III. xv. 143 In June 1689 a 
special committee was appointed to inquire into the mis- 
carriages of the war in Ireland. 1844 H. H. Witson Sri. 
India V1. 552 The motion of the Marquis of Lansdowne 
pipons into Committee on the Bill, 1871 Rusxin Wanera 
?, Pref. (1880) 11, 1 had the honour of being on the com- 
mittee .. for the victualling of Paris after her surrender. 
1880 McCartuy Owe Times LV. \viii. 285 Many nights of 
discussion were occupied in cominittee. 

+b. A meeting or session of such a body. Obs. 

1637-so Row J//ist. Kirk (1842) p. xx, I was to go to Edin- 
burgh to attend the committey of the Parliament. 1666 
Perys Diary 14 June, Away to White Hall to a Committee 
for Tangier; where the Duke of York was, and Sir W. 
Coventry, and a very full committee. 1712 E. Cooxe Voy. 
5S. Sea 123 This Day a Committee was held. 1742 H. 
Wacrore Lett. H. Mann 22 Jan. 1.78 The night of the 
Committee, my brother had got invalids at his house. 

III. attrib. and Comd., as committee chaniber, 
day, niceling, roont; +committee cut (see qnot.); 
committee-man, a member of a committee. 

1660 Trial Regic. 44, | was admitted into the *Committe- 
chamber. 1691 Woop A¢h. O.ron. 11. 743 They mostly had 
short hair, which at this time was commonly called the 
*Committee cut. 1640-1 AYrkcudb. War-Conm. Alin.-bh. 
(1855) 84 Johne Gordone. .underrakes to produce his sone.. 
at the next *Committie day. 1654 WuitLock Zoototsia go 
Truly the Carter and *Committee-man, must be fain to tast 
ofthe same kettle. 1663 Flaged/nm or O. Croturwell (1672) 
31 The chief Commitre-man of the Association. 1809 KEN- 
pati Trav. 1. v. 27 The deputies .. were anciently called 
committee-men. 1883 Litovp £64 § Flow II. 123 My father 
4s gone to a “committee meeting. 1772 Town § Country 
Mag.93 Passing a *Committee-room, where only one member 
was holding a comniittee. 

Hence (s107ce-wds.) Committee v. /ravs., to fur- 
nish with a committee; Committeeing vi/. s/., 
the procednre of a committee; Commi-tteeism. 

1845 CarLyLte Crowell (1871) V. 39 Caballings and Com- 
Mitteeings. 1864 Reader 23 Jan. 95 Mere encouragement 
of committeeism and private blatancy. 1889 Home A/is- 
Stonary (N. Y.) Dec. 372 They are officered and committeed 
from their own number. 

Committeeship (kpmit7‘fip). [f prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office or function of a committee 
(now 1n sense 2). 

3670 Mitton //ist. Eng. iu. Wks. (1851) 93 Trusted with 
Committeeships and other gainfull Offices. 1812 Eraiiner 
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28 Dec. 831/1 A controversy respecting the committeeship 
of alunatic. | 

+ Committent (kfmitént). Ods. [ad. L. com- 
mitlent-em, pr. pple. of committére.] One who 
commits something to the. charge of another. 

rjor Dr. G. [loorer Proc. Louse Couvoc. Vind, 38 The 
Archbishop .. is not suppos’d to make the House a Com- 
mittee. .to Consider, and Report to the Committent. 

Committer (kjmito). [f Commir + -Er!] 
One who commits (a crime, etc.). 

1535 STEWART Cron, Scot. I. 275 ‘ha that wes commit. 
tarts of the cryme. 1545 GrinkLtow Lament. 1ob, As well 
..sufferers of such vices, as the committers. a 1617 Hirron 
Wks. UW. 291 Committers of all nianner of vngodlinesse. 
1752 Carte //ist. Eng. WN. 451 Any body that should.. 
discover the devisers, counsellors, or committers of the 
king’s murder. @ 1834 Lama A/or. §: Pers. Deforuity Wks. 
560 A real committer of a murder. 

+b. absol. One who commits adultcry or for- 


nication. Ods. (Cf. Commit 6c.) 

1604 Dekker /fonest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 36 If all your 
committers stood in ranke ‘They'd make a lane (in which 
your shame might dwell). .from hence to hell. 

Commnittible, var. form of CoMMITTABLE. 

Commnittie, -y, obs. ff. CoMMITTEE. 

Committing (kfmittin), vd/. sb. [see -1nc!.] 
The action of the verb CumMMIT ; commission. 

1§59 in Strype 4ux. Ref I. App. viii. 21 The .. commit. 
tinge of administration of the goodes of the intestate. 1586 
Tuynxe in Holinshed Chron. 1U1. 1435 ‘To be without the 
committing ofa fault. a1619 Donne Biathan, (1644) 132 
Of Affirmations and Denyals, of Omissions and Commit- 
tings. 1651 Hospes Leviath, u. xxvil. 151 The Commit- 
ting of that which the Law forbiddeth, j 

b. The action of referring to a committee : sce 
CoMMIT 4. 

1640 Lp. Dicsy Part. Sp. 9 Feb. 6 The committing of 
this Petition may give countenance to that designe. , 

Committing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG*%.] 
That commits, in various senscs; see thc verb. 

1681 Fraver Right Man's Ref. 278 ‘The committing acts 
of Faith. 1755 Burn Justice of Peace, Cotumitnuent (L..), 
The committing magistrate, 1886 Pad/ Mall G. 24 Nov. 
9/2 The committing magistrates .. were antong those who 
memorialized for a reprieve. 

+b. That commits an offence, adultery, etc. ; 
lustful. (Cf. Comair 6.) Obs. rare—'. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut The Siege 1. v, He survey'd each 
Virgin With a most eager and committing look. 1660 
Gauven Srownrig 235 They had such committing and 
scandalous looks. . 

Committor (kgmitp1). Law. [f. Comm v. 
+-or in its specialized sense as the correlative of 
-EE.} A judge (usually the Lord Chancellor) 
who commits a lunatic or idiot to the charge of 
another (the committee: see COMMITTEE 2). 

Commix (kjmiks), v. Forms: 5-6 co(m)- 
myx, -ix(e, 6—- commix. [The pa. pple. com- 
mixt, comyxt, is found in 15th c. (along with the 
sb. commixtton, commixion’; the present stem 
commix appears a good deal later. As the same 
relative order is found in the case of admixt, 
admix, mixt, mix (the last being the latest of all), 
the inference is that the L. pples. comméxt-us, 
admixt-us, mixt-us were first adopted as commixt, 
admixt, mixt, and that the final -¢ was then 
taken to be the native ppl. ending, as in £és-¢ (cust), 
and commix, etc. thus assumed as the stem. See 
more fully s.v. M1x.] 

1. trans. To mix or mingic togethcr ; to blend. 
Now arch. or poet. 

c1420 Patlad, ot Hush. 1. 567 Figges grounde Comyxt 
with flour, 1471 Riprey Corp. Afch. v. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 
149 Elements coniyxt and wysely coequat. 1570 DEE Wath. 
Pref. 9 The Quantities of two thinges Commixt. 1572 
Bossewete A rmorie . 32 Cotes commixt with two of the 
honorable Ordinaries. 1607 Torsett Serpents (1653) 615 
Commixe the ashes of a Serpent with .. the seeds of Fenu- 
greek. 1610 Barroucu Meth. Physick 1. v. (1639) 106 
You may commix with the said things verjuyce. 1703 Art 
& Alyst, Vintuers & Wine-Coopers 12 Beat them till they 
be throughly commix'd. 41709 Hearne Collect. 5 Dec. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) UI. 321 Tin and lead commixt. 1772 Jack- 
son /singlass in Phil, Trans. LXII1. 6 Commixing three 
spoonfuls with a gallon of malt liquor. 1855 SixGLeToN 
Virgil |. 178 Gore with foam commixed. 

b. of things immaterial. 

1596 Edward ///, 1v. iti. 54 Profit must with honour be 
commix’d. 160r Cornwattyes £ss, 11. xxxi. (1631) 56 This 
so sweetly commixeth her defects with those thoughts of 
liking. 1665 J. Webs Stone-//eng (1725) 219 They commixt 
set Forms ..in one and the same Temple. 1674 Prayrorp 
Skill Alas. 1. 59 This Mood that is so commixt with fancy 
and airy reports. 1809-10 CoLeripce Frieud (1818) I. 134 
He will confound and commix all things spiritual and tem- 
poral. 1859 FonsLtanque Life § Labonrs (1874) 537 The 
squeaking and grunting commixed of a herd of swine. 

+e. of persons. Obs. 

r62x AinswortH Annot, Pentat, Deut. xxiii. 8 They .. 
might enter into the congregation and bee commixed with 
them. 1659 Evetyn A/isc. Writ, (1805) 117 Lest..a certain 
impure .. rabble enter, and commix themselves with our 
citizens, @ 1688 Bunyan Confess. Faith Wks. 62 The sons 
of God commixing themselves with the daughters of men. 

2. To intermix, mix up; to intersperse. 

1592 No-body §& Some-b. (1878) 299 We will not have a 
Clawbacks hand comixt With such heroick peeres. 1847 
H. Miccer First Jmpr. vi. (1857) 102 With these [fields] 
are commixed innumerable cottages. 


COMMIXTION, 


3. intr. (for refi.) 

1519 Four Eleuteuts in Harl, Dodsiey 1. 11 These ele. 
ments. commix together daily, 1611 Suaks. Cys. ww. ii. 
55 The Smile, mocking the Sigh, that it would flye From so 
divine a Temple, to commix With windes. 1665 MANLY 
Grotins' Low-C. Warres g6o Such as through greediness 
of booty, drew upon them ruine by commiaing with the 
burning Ship. 1675 Penn Eng. Pres. luterest Discov. 52 
They will commix as Iron and Clay. 1776 G. Camrbect 
Philos, Rhetoric 1, 252 So far is this pleasure from coim- 
mixing with the pathos, 1845 CLouci Aarly Poems xiv. 9 
Oh, with mine commixing I thy breath of life shall feel. 

+4. intr. To copulate. Cés. 

1610 Ileacey St, Aug. Citie of Cod 561 The women with 
whome they [Devills] comixe. 1661 Rownry Thrac. Wonder 
iv. i, Curses the man she did commix withal. 

+Commixa‘tion. Obs. rare. 
prec. vb. + -ATION.] = COMMIXTION, 

1598 SvivesteR Dy» Bartas u.i. Eden pees) 294 The trim 
commixation Of confus'd fancies, full of alteration, Makes 
th’ vnderstanding hull. 

Commixed, commixt (kfmikst), p//. a. 
(orig. ad. L. commixt-us, pa. pple. of commiscé-re, 
f. com- together + museé-re to Mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. commdx \see above), this 
was treatcd as its pa. pple., and spelt comsmix'd, 
commixed.} Mixed together, commingled. In 
early use chiefly participial : see the vb.) 

¢ 1420 allad. on [/usb, 1. 404 Lyme and gravel comyxt. 
a@159z I’. Watson /?ocurs (Arb.) 208 Teares commixt shall 
further forth my good. 1610 W. Focxincuam A rt of Survey 
1. ii, 3 Simple, as Clay, Moulde .. Or commixt as .. clayie, 
sandie Earth. 1610 BarrouGu Jeth. Physick vu. xxi. (1639) 
409 Commixed affects and causes. 1694 WesTMACcoTT Seripé. 
Merb, 8 It is..drawn from_commixed apples. 1820 W. 
Scoressy Arctic Reg. I. 421 The two cominixed masses. 

Commixing (kfmirksin), vé/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-ING!,] ‘The action of the vb. ComMix. 

1610 Barroucn Aeth. Physick i. v. (1639) 106 The com- 
mixing of those things. ; 

Commixion, obs. variant of ComMIxTIoNn, 

Commi'xt, ///. 2.: see Commix, CoMMIXED. 

+ Commi xt, v. Obs. rare. [f. Comix ffi. a. ; 
cf, ADMIXT, (The early pa. pple. commixted may 
have been directly f. L. commixt.us.)] =CoMMIx, 

1481 Caxton Julle of Old Age Il v. (R. Suppl.) The 
natural substaunce of the Soule is symple, and is not com- 
posed nor commnixted of partyes of dyuers natures. 1483 — 
Gold, Leg. 30/4 This koly sacrament in which the brede & 
wyn ben commyxted. 1545 Raynotp Syrth Mankynde 
Hh ij, Then wold they commixt them selle with the seed. 
1584 R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xu, xxi, 229 There are in 
milke three substances commixted. 

Commixtion (kgmirkstian, -tfon). Obs. except 
in senses 5,6. Also 8. 5 commyxcion, -yxyon, 
5-6 -yccyon, -yctyon, 5-7 commixion. [ad. Ll. 
commixtion-em (n. ofaction f.commixt- ppl. stem of 
commiiscere to COMMIX), or a. its Fr. repr. comm«x- 
tion (15th c. in Littré. The early variant com- 
mixcion (with the ordina: y-céov for -¢702) led to the 
forms commiccion, commiction, cammixion, of which 
the latter was in established use in 16-17th c. 
CoOMMISTION represents another variety of the L.] 

+1. The action of mixing or blending together, 
commingling. Odés. 

1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. Caxton) 34 By commixtion [ed. 
1§27 commixion] and medlyng ..the contre langage is 


[n. of action f. 


appaired. 1460-70 Sz. Quintessence 1. 21 Wip commixtioun 
of be 5 essence of gold and peerle. 1543 Traurron Vigo's 


Chirurg. 1. 1.2 Commixtion of humours. a@ 1677 Barkow 
Serm., Wks, 1683 IT. xxiii, 338 United .. without any con- 
fusion, or commixtion. 1760 Parsons in PAtl, Trans. LI. 
675 The commixtion of snow with aquafortis. 

+b. Blending (of wines or the like), garbling. 

1608 Pennyless Parl. in Harl, Mise. (Malh.) U1. 72 It 
shall be lawful for muscadines, in vintners cellars, to indict 
their masters of commixtion. 

+c. of persons. Ods. 

1636 F. Dacrestr. Wachiavel’s Disc. Lrvy Wl. 274 A com- 
mixtion of new inhabitants. 1667 Lsc. Relig. Eng. 34 The 
true Ancient Primitive Episcopacy..was ballanced or man- 
aged by a due commixtion of Presbyters therewith. 

B. 1393 Trevisa Barth, De P. Ru. xx.11495) 47 Couen- 
able and teinperate commyccions ofelementis. 1471 RipLey 
Comp. Alch. v. xi. in Ashm. (1652) 150 Of kyndly Com. 
myxyon. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 4372 The preest maketh 
commyxcyon of wyne and water. 1525 Lp. Berxers Frotss. 
II. xl. 124 Py reason of commyctyon of this maryage. 
1627-77 Fectuam Resolves 1. lxix. 105 The height of friend- 
ship, when two similary Souls shall blend in their com- 
mixions. 1669 W. RowLano tr. Schroder's Chym. Disp. 
62 Destillation, Infusion, Decoction, or Commixion. 1689 
C Packe tr. Glauber's Wks. 1. 143 A spiritual Commixion. 


+ 2. Sexual union, copulation. Ods. 

¢ 1480 Mironr Saluactonn 1066 Marie bare vs a son with: 
out mans commixtionne. 14.. Prose Legends in Anglia 
VIII. 136 Fulynge..oute of wedloke with vnleueful com- 
mixtions. 1§26 Pilger. Perf. (W de W. 1531) 202 b, With- 
out the commixtyon of sex. 1673 Gitteseie Lng. Lop. 
Cerem. w.ix 199 The commixtion of Male and Female, the 
procreation of Caudien 

B. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 373/1 Cleane from 
anye late commixcion and carnal knowledge of their wiues. 
1543 Necess. Doctr. N j b, Unlawful commiaion of a marryed 
man with anye other woman, than with his owne wife. 

+3. Commixed condition or state, commixture. 

1432-50 tr. //iyden (Rolls) I. 3 Makinge a commixtion of 
a thynge profitable with a sweetnesse mellifluous. 1536 
Becresptes Cron. Scot. (1821 I. 20 Pepill. .alliat under ane 
commiatioun of blude. 1660 Bove Vew Exp. Phys. Meck. 


COMMIXTURE. 


i. (1682) 4 Stopples..of common Plaister..which would by 
reason of the exquisite commixtion of its small parts deny 
all access to the external air. 

B. 1606 SHaxs. 77. § Cr. iv. v. 124 Were thy commixion, 
Greeke and Troian so, That thou could’st say, this hand is 
Grecian all, And this is Troian. 

“+4. concr. A mixture, compound. Cds, 

1514 Barcray Cyt. § Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 26 He 
couthe make playsters, and newe commyxcyons. 1604 T. 
WricHt Passiozs v.171 Somany thousand sauces, and com- 
mixtions of spices. 

5. Rom. aud Se. Law. (See quots.) 

1628 Coke On Litt.177.a, Hotchpot ..a commixion of divers 
things together. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1870) 117 
Though the new species could be produced from the com- 
mixtion or confusion of different substances belonging to 
different proprietors, the same rule bolds. 1823 Crapp 
Technol. Dict., Cominixtion, a method of acquiring property 
in the Scotch law, by mixing or blending substances belong- 
ing to different proprietors. 1832 Ausmin Furispr. (1879) 
IT. lvii. 932 So in the case of commixtion, specification, etc. 


6. The putting of a small piece of the host into 
the chalice, typifying the reunion of body and soul 


at the resurrection. 

1872 W. E. ScupaMore Notitia Euchar. 585 The Roman 
custom of putting a small piece broken off the Host into the 
Chalice. .called the Commixtion, or Commixture. [Cos- 
wixtureis the word used in the following pages of the book.] 

Commixture (kfmirkstits). [ad. L. comzeixt- 
ura, {. commixt-: see prec. and -URE.] 

1. The action or fact of mixing or mingling to- 
gether ; union of ingredients or constituents. 

@ 1592 T. Watson Poems (Arb.) 20x But it so fast was 
fixed tomy hart, Ioind with vnseparable sweete commiature. 
1610 Be. Hatt A fol. Brownists § 56 Your odious commixture 
of all sorts of people in the body of your Church. 1643 
Mitton Divorce ut. xix. 11851) 114 The souls union and com- 
mixture of intellectuall delights. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & 
Exp. Philos. Wi. xxv. 85 Jarring interests and opposite 
views..are made to produce order by their proper com- 
mixture. 1831 Fraser's Jag. 1V. 354 A law enforcing the 
commixture of tartar emetic in every gallon of spirit. 1869 
Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873)123 While all other tongues. . 
have undergone perpetual commixture and change. 

b. (with @ and £/.) 

1607-12 Bacon Ess. Nolidity (Arb.) 188 By a commixture 
of good and euil Actes [1612 Arts]. 167: Maynwarinc 
Anc. & Mod. Pract. Physic 81 The various results from 
different commixtures. 1846 HawtHorne A/osses, Rappa- 
cint’'s Dau., There had been such a commixture. 

2. The condition or product resulting from mix- 
ing things together; a mixture, a compound. 

1593 SHaxs. 3 Hex. VJ, u. vi. 6 My Loue and Feare, 
glew'd many Friends to thee, And now I fall. Thy tough 
Commixtures melts. 1601 Cornwattyes £ss. xv, Demetrius 
was a Commixture of vertues, and vices. 1725 BraDLey fam. 
Dict. s.v. Planting, A Comixture of Street Filth, Sea-coal 
Ashes, and some Horse-Dung with it. 1794 SuLtivaNn View 
Nat. 1. 222 Atmospheric air may be considered..a com- 
mixture of an acid and water, and a fixed fire. 1849 
Murcnison Stluria xx. 491 Seeing in this commixture. .the 
indications of long and slow action. 1859 TENNENT Ceylon 
II. x. i. 578 The temple contains a strange commixture of 
Brahmanical and Buddhist worship. 

+ 3. Complexion (in its earlier sense). Ods. 

1588 Soaks. L. LZ. L.v.i. 296 Faire Ladies. .their damaske 
sweet commixture showne, Are Angels vailing clouds. 

+ 4 = CoMMIXTION 2. Oés. 

1682 G. Vernon Life of Heylyz 181 Monks and Friers, 
who fancied tbemselves to have had unclean commixtures 
with her. 

+5. Rom. and Sc. Law. = COMMIXTION 5, 

17.. ErsKINE is cited in WEBSTER. 

6. =Commixtion 6. q.v. 

18s0 Neate Hist. East. Ch. 1. 520 This commixture, if 
not absolutely primitive, is .. of very venerable antiquity. 

Comuili, -ly, obs. forms of ComELy. 

Commocion, -cyon, obs. ff. Commotion. 

+Commodate, v. Os. [f. L. commodat- ppl. 
stem of commodi-re: see COMMODE 7. | 

1. trans. To put in order, adjust, arrange. 

1594 Parsons Confer. Success, 11. vill. 158 She. .may tberby 
commodate many matters, and salue many breaches. 

2. To adjust. suit. accommodate /o. 

1656 Eart Mono. Advt. fr, Parnass. 178 One who wisely 
knew how to commodate his actions to his princes genius. 

3. To lend. 

Hence Commodating vé/. sb. and Afi. a. 

161r R. Fenton Usuryi. iv. 16 Selling, exchanging, com- 
modating, or lending. 1887 Daily Ted. 2 June 5/2 The ac- 
commodating—or, to put it in Latinity more correct than 
that of tbe Statute, the ‘ commodating ‘—Librarian. 

Commodate (kpmddét), sb. [ad. 1.. commo- 
ddt-um \oan, neut. of commodat-us, pa. pple. of 
commoda-re to accommodate, lend: cf. Fr. com- 
modat,| Rom. Law. A free loan of anything not 
perishable, to be returned unimpaired to tlie lender. 

1727-51 CuHamBers Cyc?. s.v., A commodate .. is gratis, 
and does not transfer the property.. Things which consume 
by use, or time, cannot be objects of a commodate. 1754 
Erskine Priuc, Sc. Lai (1809) 286 Commodate .. In this 
sort of loan, the property continues withthe lender; the only 
right the borrower acquires in the subject is its use, after 
which he must restore the individual thing. 1818 CoLe- 
BROOKE Odlig. & Contracts 1. 75 In the case of commodate 
or loan for use. 1880 Muirweap tr. /ustit. Gains ni. § go. 

Commodation (kpmédafan). [ad. L. com- 
modation-em, f. commodd-re: see COMMODE v.] 

+1. Accommodation; convenience, adaptation 
for use; mutual arrangement. Oés. 
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1648 J. Gerer Alight overcoming Right (1649) 15 The 
danger of commodation on such concessions. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Alan... i. 5 Some Objects..have ..a mediate 
and preparatory usefulness to Mankind, though..in them- 
selves and immediately they have not that commodation. 

2. Law. The lending of a thing, to be returned 
after use unimpaired: cf. CoMMODATE sé. ? Oés. 

1592 West Sybo2. 1.1. § 15 Of Commodation or Lending 
ofthinges which may be restored. Commodation, is a Con- 
tract reall, whereby. .euen the verie selfe same thing in deede 
may be restored and not in liewthereof an other of the same 
kinde, as an horse, a booke, etc. 16rr R. Fenton Usury 
1. iv. 18 In commodation, or lending to vse. 

+ Commo‘de, az. Oés. Chiefly 18th c. [a. Fr. 
commode, ad. L. conmneod-us that has due measure, 
suitable, convenient, accommodating, etc., f. covz- 
together + szod-us measure, due measure: see 
Mobe.] 

1. Convenient, opportune, suitable. 

1637 Heyuin A uszv. Burton 163 Thisis the place. .sopricked 
and commode, asI findeitinthe..said olde booke. 1668 Mrs. 
Beun Oroonoko Wks. 1871 1. 164 We were dressed, soas is 
most commode for the hot countries. 1740 H. WacroLe 
Let. H. S. Conway g July, A vast palace. .vastly commode 
especially to the cicisbeo-part of mankind. d 

2. Of persons: Accommodating; gen. in a bad 
sense. Const. Za. 

1722 STEELE Cousc. Lovers v. iii, One of those Commode 
Ladies who lend out Beauty, for Hire. 1728 Vansr. & 
Cis. Prov. Husé. iv.i, So Sir! am not I very commode to 
you? 1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) 1. 188 The com- 
mode matrons, and compliant fair. 

Commode (kgmérd), sé. Also 7 comode. 
{a. Fr. comemode (in Littré in senses 1 and 3), 
subst. use of adj. comznode: see prec.] 

1. A tall head-dress fashionable with women in 
the last third of the 17th and first third of the 
18th centuries, consisting of a wire frame-work 
variously covered with silk or lace; sometimes 
with streaming lappets which hung over the 
shoulders. 

@1688 Vittters (Dk. Buckhm.) Af#2zt. Couple Wks. (1775) 
128 At last the knight .. struck off her commode. 1692 
D’Urrey Afarriage Hater Prol.s5 Wir'd Comode. .Cock’d 
Three Stories high. 1706 E. Warp Aud. Rediv. I. x. 7 
Stiff Commodes in Triumph star’d Above their Foreheads 
halfa Yard. @ 1717 Parnett Aegory on Alan 28 Nor 
with long streets and longer roads Dangling behind her, like 
commodes. 1730 Mrs. Detany Autobiog. & Corr. 1. 238 
They would be as awkward here as if I was to wear a com- 
mode. 1876 Prancné Cycl, Costume l. 130. 1883 ASHTON 
Soc. Life Q. Anue 123 The commode .. originated in the 
court of Lewis XIV and was there called a _foxtange because 
it had been introduced by MMe. Fontange. 

+2. [cf. CommopE a. 2.] A procuress, bawd. Ods. 

1721 Cipper Czsar Epil., Was it not Bold. .to. .make the 
Tragic Muse commode to Love. 1753 Foore Eug. tn Paris 
1. (1763)23 A pretty Lodging we have hit upon; the Mistress 
a Commode, and the Master a—. 

3. A piece of furniture with drawers and shelves ; 
in the bedroom, a sort of elaborate chest of drawers 
(so in Fr.); in the drawingroom, a large (and gen. 
old-fashioned) kind of chiffonier. 

1786 F. TytLer in Lounger No. 79 #5 A labyrinth of 
chests of drawers, commodes, cabinets and boxes, 1823 
Scorr Let. 29 Oct. in Lockhart, We did not open Mr. 
Baldock’s commode .. Lady Scott, the party most inter- 
ested in the drawing room, tbinks mirrors .. better things. 
1826 Miss Mitrorp V2tlage Ser. u. (1863) 353 An inde- 
scribable piece of furniture called a commode, consisting of 
three drawers of dark mahogany, perched upon long legs, 
and surmounted by four shelves enclosed within glass doors. 
1862 H. Atpé Carr of Carrlyon 11. 172 A few rickety chairs 
and tables, beds, and commodes. 1890 Boston (Mass.) Fr. 
25 Feb. 1/3 We place on sale a Bedroom Suit. .It has the 
wide French bureau and the 1890 English commode. 

4. A smallarticle of furniture enclosing a chamber 


utensil; a close-stool. 

1851 Zimes 1 Apr. 11/4 Inodorous chamber commodes 
affording great comfort to invalids. 1877 Pad? Mall G. 4 
Mar. 11/2 At the corner of this passage .. is a commode for 
the use of the women. 

5. attrib. and Combé., as commode box. 

1693 Lond, Gaz. No. 2832/4 A Commode Box with a Head- 
dress. 

+ Commorde, v. Olds. [ad. L. commodare to 
suit, etc., f. commod-us suitable: see COMMODE a.] 
a. To suit. b. To fit or furnish wth (something 
appropriate’. ¢. To put in order, repair (cf. 
ACCOMMODATE 8), 

1658 R. Franck North. Alem. (1821) 68 By noon. .the tide 
will commode us for our northern passage. 1665 J. WEBB 
Stone-Heng (1725) 37 Modern Architects.. have thought fit 
to commode every Order of Columns with a proportionate 
Pedestal. /ééd. 53 Scamozzi was the first that commoded 
Columnations with Pedestals. 1765 Projects in Ann. Reg. 
170/2 It would help to preserve and commode the roads. 

*Commo-dely, adv. Obs. [f. CommMopE a. + 
-LY4.] Conveniently. 

1749 H. Watrore Lett. (7. ATann (1834) 11.267 You found 
the whole garden .. spread with tents which remained all 
night very commodely. 1759 — Lett, Montagu No. 108 It 
will fall in very commodely between my parties, 

+Commo'dement. [f. Common v. + -MENT.] 
Accommodation, conveniencing. 

1654 Z. Coxe Logick{R. Suppl.), The commodement of the 
publike in the appendages of an holy peace. 1657 Tomuin- 
son Renou’s Disp. Pref., The advantage and commodement 
of the publick in general. 

Commoder, var. of CoMMOTHER, Odés. 


COMMODIOUS. 


+ Commo'derate, c. Ods. [ad. L. commade- 
vrat-us brought into the right measure, exact, 
pa. pple. of *commoderare, {. com- + moderare to 
keep within due measure: see MODERATE. ] 

Brought into due measure, conformed to mo- 
deration. 

1647 Waep Siwp. Coller 37 Such a commoderate way, as 
shall best please him {God], and profit his Churches, 

b. Duly proportioned, commensurate /o. 

16so Butwer Anthropomet. 171 We must detract some- 
what, that these parts may be commoderate to tbe opera- 
tion of Nature. 

+Commo'derate, v. Ods. rare—'. [f. as 
prec. : see -ATE3.] fvazs. To fashion according to 
moderation; to keep in a middle course between 
two extremes. 

1647 Warp Siuup, Cobler 37 The Independent way .. the 
Presbyterian way .. when I consider how the Parliament 
will commoderate a way out of both. 

+ Commodera‘tion. Oés. 
MODERATION. ] 

1. The due adjustment and proportioning (of 
things) to each other, or to any function or use. 

1541 R. Copranp Galyen’s Terapentyke 2 Ejb, In Sym- 
metrye, that is to say, that in competence and commodera- 
cyon of smal conduites lyeth and consisteth the helth, 
1578 Banister Hist. A/az iv. 49 So exacte therfore is the 
makyng therof, and with such commoderation is it 
measured. /éid. v.64 The commoderation of aerye, and 
fiery substaunce. 1650 Butwer Axthropomet. xvii. 172 In 
all parts there is .. a certain commoderation of the quantity 
of parts to the actions of them. 1657 TomLinson Rezou’s 
Disp. 10 That which changeth the commoderation and con- 
sistency of the matter. 

2. The taking of a moderate or middle course. 

r607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ii. 67 A shewe of incli- 
nation to poperie and of commoderation with it. * 

+Commo‘derator. Os. rare. [f. as prec.: 
see MopDERATOR.] One who takes or follows a 


middle course; an advocate of moderate courses. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. ti. 65 The wandring 
pathes which have distracted the commoderators of all 
times, some of whom will haue pictures but no images, some 
images but not so many. : 

+Commodiate, v. Obs. rare~'.  [irreg. f. 
Commopt-ous (or its source) + -ATE3,] = COMMODE v. 

1641 Eart Mono. tr. Biondr's Civ, Warres Eng. w-v. 38 
A place whereby the enemy was much commodiated for the 
annoyance of Normandy. 

+ Commodie. Oés. rare. [Perhaps merely an 
error for comzmoditie, but possibly repr, an assumed 
L. *commodia: see COMMODIOUS.] = CoMMODITY. 

1550 Lamimer Last Sevm. bef Edw. VI, 113 He was a 
Carnal Gospeller..to gette somwhat by it, and to serve his 
commodie. 1649 (¢7¢@e), A Tragi-Comedy .. ora Parliament 
Out-cry of State Commodies set to sale. 

Commodie, -ye, obs. ff. ComEpy. 

+ Commodiorsity. [f. med.L. conenodios-us 
Commoptiovus +-1Ty.] Convenience. 

1589 772. Love & Fortune m1. in Hazl. Dodsley V1. 182 
Unless it be for my commodiosity. 

Commodious (kfmdudias), a. Also 5-6 
-iouse, -yous(e, 6 -ius. [ad. F. commodzeux, 
-euse (15th c. in Godef.), med.L. commodzos-us 
(Du Cange’, an irregular formation on L. com- 
modum convenient, a convenience, as if there had 
been a L. *commodia, like perfidia, etc. Cf. L. 
perfidus, perfidiosus, ¥. perfide, Eng. perfidious.) 

+1. Advantageous, beneficial, profitable, of use. 

¢ 1420 Padlad. on Hush, u. 149 Lande argillose..Ys com- 
modiouse. 1523 Act 14 & 15 Hen. VI/I, c. 3 Worstedes, 
sales, and stamins..bene right acceptable and commodious 
marchaundises. 1547 Bocrve /utrod. Knowl. 139 There 
{in Shetland] is nothing the whyche is commodious nor 
pleasaunt, except fyshe. 1591 W. Crowes 7reat, Lues 
Veuerea (1637) 206 A very commodious plaister devised by 
Master John Hall. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 155 #3 
When a position teems. . with commodious consequences. 


+b. Const. 40 | 220), for. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. ou Husb, xii. 177 The pyne unto all thing 
under sowe Is commodious. 1532-3 Act 24 Hex. VIII, ¢.9 
A good. ordinance. .right commodious for the publike weale 
of this realme. ¢ 1534 tr. Pol. Verg, Eng. Hist. (Camden 
Soc.) I. 20 Drincke bothe commodius and pleasaunt to them 
which are accustomed thereunto. 1577 B. Gooce Heves- 
bach's Husb. (1586) 1. 33 A Pulse. .that is most commodious 
for man and beast. 16r0 Guituim Heraldry ut. ii. (1660) 
ror Very necessary and commodious to be inserted in this 
place. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. iv. 14 No way 
commodious unto us. 1748 Hartiey Odserv. Alan i. 1. 
§ 455 Virtues which are most commodious to ourselves and 
others. 


2. Convenient, serviceable, handy. arch. | 

1549 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer Pref., An ordre for praier 
.-more profitable and commodious, then that whiche of late 
was vsed..more commodious..for that the rules be fewe & 
easy. 1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. 5 For spede and more com- 
modious calculation. 1664 Power £24. Philos. u. 137 His 
commodious Solution of Difficulties. 1750 Jounson Rambler 
No. 2? 1 This practice is a commodious subject of raillery 
to the gay. 1781 -- LZ. P., Pope Wks, IV. 23 An edition 
equally cheap and more commodious. 1824 Dispin Libr. 
Comp. p.i, A work. .commodious in form. 


b. Const. for ‘/0, obs.). 
¢1560 INGELEND Disob. Child in Hazl. Dodséey II. 271, if 
cannot invent A way more commodious to my judgment. 
1684 R. Waiter Nal. Exper., Quick-silver..is much more 
commodious for the Experiment, 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
208 This Tool is most commodious to serve you. 1725 
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COMMODIOUSLY. 


Pore Odyss. iv. 549 That recess, commodious for surprize. 
1814 Scott Mav. xlvi, By this way the. .general had chosen 
to approach. .as most commodious for his cavalry. 

+3. Occurring conveniently ; opportune. Ods. 

1609 Bisse (Douay?) 2 A/ace. xiv. 5 Having gotten a com- 
modious time for his madnes. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. 
Stones 130 Thieves seize on goods by the commodious flight 
of their owners. ; 

+4. Of persons: Accommodating, Ods. 

1606 SHAKS. Tr. § Cr. v. ii. 197 The Parrot will not doe 
more for an Almond, then he for a commodious drab. _ 

5. Servieeable or convenient for accommodation, 
shelter, or the like: a. with for, to. arch. 

1568 GraFTon Chrou. 11.9 Places which were very com- 
modius for the enemies. 16x Binte Acts xxvii. 12 The 
hauen was not commodious to winter in. 1672 Marvete 
Reh, Transp. 1. 36 England lying so commodious for Navi- 
gation. 1759 De Poe's Four Gt. Brit. 11, 367 he Isle of 
Caldey..safe and commodious for Men of War. 

b. aésol. Fumishing good and ample accom- 
modation; conveniently roomy, spacious. Now 
the usual sense. 

(1494 Fasyan vu. 414 The orcharde. .whiche was passyng 
commodious and pleasaunt, they defacyd. 1542 BoorbEe 
Dyetary i. 233 ‘Vo alter olde buyldyng in-to commodyous 
and pleasaunt buyldynge.) 1553 Epen 7 reat. Newe Jud. 

(Arb.) 21 This Malaccha hath a goodly and commodious 
hauen. 1786 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) 11. 3 One of the 
safest and most commodious ports in the world. 1797 
Bewick #rit, Birds (1847) 1. p. xix, These commodious 
dwellings. 1846 MeCui.ocu dec. Brit, Empire (1854) b.559 
A farm. .furnished with commodious buildings. 

+6. Said of Ufc, living: Endowed with eon- 
veniences, comfortable. Ods. 

15so in Strype £cc/. Afem. 11 1. xxvii. 222 Things need- 
ful, for the commodious living of his natural subjects, 1651 
Hioppes Leviath. 1. xiti. 63 Desire of such things as are 
necessary to commodious living. 1663 Cow try lerses & 
Ess. 11669) 84 My life .. is a great deal more easie and com- 
modious than thine, 

Commodiously (kgméwdiasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY¥ 4.) In a commodious manner: fa. advan- 
tageously, profitably (ods.) ; b. eonveniently, now 
esp. in respect to ready aceess and roominess. 

¢1420 Pallad. on //usb. i. 28 Eke se thi lande Be bering, 
and commodiously stande. @1535 More On the Passiou 
Wks. 1292/1 He sought oportuniti that he might commo- 
diously betraye hym. 1589 Putrennam Lng, /’ceste(Arb.) 
zo An inscription such as a man may commodiously 
write or engraue vpon atombe. 1667 Mitton 7”. Z. x. 1083 
To pass commodiously this life, sustain’d By him with 
many comforts. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691) 79 Ireland 
lieth Commodiously for the Trade of the new American 
world. 1784 JoHNson Let. Reyuolds 9 Sept. Who led me 
very commodiously into conversation with the Duke, 1823 
J. Bancock Dom. Aimusetn. 147 |n this state it is more 
commodiously transportable. 1823 Macautay Misc. Writ, 
(1860) I, 128 ‘This name so commodiously vague. 1839 
Tuirtwatt Greece VIII. 213 It lay very commodiously for 
the prosecution of [their] designs. 

Commodiousness (kpméudiasnés).  [f. as 
pree. +-NEss.] Commodtous state or quality : 

+a. Advantageousness, suitableness, eonveni- 
ence. Obs. 

1570 Dee Alath. Pref. 18 For commodiousnes, necessity, 
and auantage. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pel. v. Ixxx. § 2 The 
commodiousness of this invention caused all parts of Chris- 
tendom to follow it. 1658 A. Foxtr. Wurtz’ Surg. v.342 A 
Barber knoweth the commodiousness of soft fingers at the 
touching of veins. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 1. 
ut. X. (1743) 259 An admirable commodiousness .. to travel 
from London. 1750 tr. Leouardus’ Alirr. Stones 122 Pearls 
have also physical virtues exceeding the commodiousness 
ofornainent. 1807 G. Cuatmers Ca/edonia 1.1. i.4 Regions 
that offered. -every commodiousness of water. 

b. esp. in referenee to eonventence of position, 
accessibility, and (usually) ampleness of room. 

1576 Fremine Panoplie £f.196 The commodiousnesse of 
the place, where hee abideth. 1647 Srricce Anglia Kediv. 
Iv. vii, (1854) 259 Through the commodiousness of its situa- 
tion..as lying but eighteen miles north from Oxford. 1673 
Tempece Ess. /red. Wks. 1731 1. rr2 The Trade of a County 
arises from .. the Commodiousness of Ports. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 11. 487 The commodiousness and length of 
their canals are incredible. 1812 Wetiincron in Gurw. 
Disp. 1X, 323 Adverting to the size and commodiousness of 
the buildings. 1850 Hawrnorne Scarlet ZL. ix, Such com- 
modiousness of situation. 
+Commorditable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Commo- 
DITY + -aBLE.) Fit for purchase or sale. 

1792 J. Ricuarpson Fugitive tv. ii. (1793) 59 A cargo of 
more commoditable merchandize. 

+Commo-ditous, z. Ofs. Also 6 erron. 
-itious. [f. Commopity ; ef. secessilous, ete., and 
see -ous.] Having commodity; eonventent; = 
Commoptovus, 

1575 Bricff Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1846) 35 Moste 
commoditious to the use and edification off the churche. 
1603 Knoutes //ist, Turks, A multitude of pioners to 
make the wayes more commoditous for his great armie, 

Commodity (kémpditi). Forms: 5-6 eom- 
(m)odite(e, -dyte, 5-7 com(m\oditie, -dytie, 
-detie, (5 comedytee, comeditie), 7 eomodity, 
6-commodity. (a. F. commodité (13th e. in 
Littré), ad. L. commoditat-em due measure, fitness, 
convenienee, eomptaisanee, f. commod-1s: see 
Commope a. The econerete senses appear to have 
arisen in the modern languages. ]} 

ti. Asa quality or condition of things, in rela- 
tton to the destres or needs of men, ete.: The 
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quality of being ‘commodious’; convenieney, 
suitabiltty, fitting utility ; eommodiousness. Oés, 

1430 Lypa. Chron. Troy 1. v, There was al that myht do 
pleasaunce To any harte and all commoditee, 1542 Lament. 
& Piteous Treat, in Hlarl. Alisc,(Malh.) 1. 239 They had 
the vauntage of vs..for the commodyte of the place beyng 
aboue vs. 1570-6 L.amparDe Peramd. Kent (1826) 120Sent 
..toespie the commoditie of the havens. 1577 B. Goocr 
Hleresbach’s Ilusb. 1. (1586) 46b, Of the commoditie of 
water who doubteth, without whose use no inan is able to 
live. 16x15 G. Sanpvs 77vav. 132 Vulcan.. the first that 
found out the commoditie of fire. @ 1682 Sir ‘fF. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 83 Of singular use and commodity. 

+b. Convenient aceess to or supply of Obs. 
¢1g2a9 Wotsey in Ellis Orig, Lett. 1. 104 11. 7 Summe 
..place, wher 1 may have comodyte of Physycyans. 1549 
Compl. Scotl. xv. 131 Ve can hef na comodite of the ncces- 
sair thingis that ar requirit. 

2. As a property of the person, etc., affeeted ; 
a. Convenienee. Oés. or arch. 

1488 Caxton CAas!, Goddes Chyld. 21 Suche men unreson- 
ably..encline tothe rest and commodyte of the body. 1524 
Lp. Dacre in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 86 1. 247 A surceace of 
warre..is only for their and the Duks commoditie. 1612 
Brerewoop Lang, & Relig. xiii 141 Not to be taken as a 
rule of necessity. .but..rather..asarule of commodity. 1774 
Jounson Diary Tour Wales 4 Aug., Ouly one tower had a 
chimney, so that there was [no] commodity of living. 1868 
Brownine Ring & Bk. 1. 690 The lawyer's pleadings.. 
Doubled in two..For more commodity of carriage. 


+b. Expedieney. Ods. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. 1. x. 117 A consideration of 
commoditie, whereunto commonly eche nian is prone by 
nature. 31595 SHAKS. John 1. i. §73 Since Kings hreake 
faith vpon commoditie, Gaine be my Lord, for I will wor- 
ship thee. 3614 TJ. Aoams Devils Bauguet 83 They wil 
heare vs willingly if our Text be Commodity, and our Sermon 
Policie. 1788 Cowrir Corr. (1824) Il. 130 What Shak- 
speare calls commodity, and what we call political expe- 
diency. 

+c. Advantage, benefit, profit, interest: often 
in the sense of private or selfish interest. Ods. 

1571 R. Eowarps Damon § P. in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 41, 
I will use his friendship to mine own commodity. 1621 
Burton Anat, Aled. 1. ii. m1. xv. (1676) 85/1 Commodity is 
the steer of all their actions. 1655 Futter CA. //ist iv. i. 
§ 12 His atchievements in France, were more for the credit, 
then commodity .. of England. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. u. 
v. (1692) 163 Those kind of men do regard nothing but 
theirownCommodity. 1836 Emerson Vature, Cominodity 
Wks. ‘ Bohn) If. 143 Under the general name of commodity, 
I rank all those advantages which our senses owe to nature. 


+d. concr. Profit, gain. 

1577 Hettowrs Gueuara’s Chron. 91 If he displaced any 
person from his commoditie, he did not forget otherwise to 
recompence him. 1630 R. JoHnson Avngd. & Cotunw. 236 
These Indies. .yeeld an exceeding commodity to this king. 


3. (with @ and 7/7.) A convenienee, advantage, 
benefit, interest. Ods. or arch. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 21 Other commodytees 
folowynge of the same. 1578 App, Grinoat ZLef. in Fuller 
Ch. Hist, 1x. iv. § 3 The reading of Homilies hath his com- 
modities. 1612 (¢2¢/e), An Old Thrift newly 1evived, wherein 
is declared .. the commodities and discommodities of in- 
closing decayed Forrests. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 152 
Hypocrites, who will do anything in compliance with their 
own commodities, 1823 Lams £/fa Ser. 1. ii, (1865) 12 The 
many commodities incidental to the life of a peblic office. 

+4. Convenient juneture of events; opportunity, 
oecasion. Ods. 

rgsz in Strype Ecc. ATeen. 11.11. 1. 254 After dinner taking 
commodity to declare their letters. a@1gss5 By. GarpiNER 
in Abs. Parker's Corr. 22 Having commodity to send this 
bearer .. to the University. 1619 V’'ct Doncaster /e?, in 
Eng. & Gernt.({Camden Soc.) 74 Vour Lordship shall hear 
from me agayne by the first commodity I can make. 1632 
Litucow 77az. 1x. (1682) 403 Finding the Commodity of an 
English Ship .. we hoised sayl. 

5. concr. A thing of ‘eommodity’, a thing of 
use or advantage to mankind ; esp. in f/. useful 
produets, material advantages, elements of wealth, 

c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxii. 101 Pe land of Inde es pe 
maste plentifous land of folk pat es owerwhare, by cause of 
pe grete commoditez [Fr. donéee] pat it has perin. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 289 Ilandres..is replete with mony 
commodites, as with pastures, bestes, marchandise, waters, 
hauenes. 1494 Fapyan 1. iv.11 Y° Ryuer of Thamys, .with 
also the Commodities therunto adioynynge. 1553 Epren 
Treat. Newe /nd.(Arb.) 5 Euery parte, region or commo- 
ditie of y* sayd new found landes. 1594 Norpen Sfec. 
Brit., Essex (Camden Soc.) 8 Hopps, a comunoditie of 
greate and continuall use. 1649 SetpEN Laws Eng. 1, xlvii. 
(1739) 80 They now think a Bishoprick but a naked com- 
modity. 1657 Austen Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Cattle, Corne 
and all Commodities will thrive. 1820 Hazuitt Lect. Dram. 
Lit. 177 Command over the gross commodities of life. 

6. spec. in Comm. A kind of thing produeed 
for use or sale, an artiele of commerce, an object 
of trade; in A/. goods, merchandise, wares, pro- 
duce. Staple commodity: leading article of trade. 

1436 Pol. octns (1859) 11. 160 Commodytes .. commynge 
out of Spayne, And marchandy .. Bene fygues, raysyns, 
wyne bastarde, and dates. 1486 Act 3 //en. }'//,c, 8 Every 
Merchant .. shall imploy the Money..upon the Com. 
inodities of this Land. 1590 Suaks. Com. Err. tv. iit. 6 
Some tender monie to me .. Some offer me Commodities to 
buy. 1649 Be. Hatt Cases Conse, t. ii, 17 There is a due 
price to be set upon every saleable commodity. te Locke 
Money Wks. 1727 11. 73 Commodities are Moveables, valu- 
ahle by Money. 1699 Benttey /’4al. 359 Moncey was at 
that time a scarce Commodity in Greece. 1825 M:Cutocii 
Pol, Econ, in, vi. 294 Money is itself a commodity, whose 
value depends on the same circumstances that determine 
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the value of all other commodities. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 16 A commodity is any portion of wealth. 

b. fig. and éransf. Anything that one ‘trades’ 
or ‘cteals’ in. 

1608 Drxker Belnan Lond., The whore, who is called 
the commodity. @ 1623 W. Prsinie biks. (1635) 53 The 
maxime of Politicians, that the opinion of virtue is a com- 
modity. 1659 Mulgar Errors Censured ii. § 1.18 The first 
Commodity a young Tradesman sets to sale is his own 
Itonesty. 1767 Yunis Lett. xii. 52 Vhe favour of princes is 
a perisltahle Commodity. 1863 Fr. Kemere Aestd. Georgia 
16 The staple commodity of my letters. 

+7. A quantity of wares, parecl, ‘lot’, Also fig. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, 1. il. 93, | wold thou and I knew, 
where a Commodity of good names were to be bought. /érc. 
tv. ii. 19 Such a Commoditie of warme slaues, as had as lieue 
heare the Deuill, asa Drumme. 1601 — 7 wed. N. mi. i. 50 
Now loue in his next commodity of hayre, send thee a 
beard. 

+b. sfec. in 16-17th e.: A pareel of goods sold 
on eredit by a usurer to a needy person, who imme- 
dtately raised some eash by re-selling them at a 
lower price, generally to the usurer himself (see 
D'Israetit Cur. Lit., Usury). 

An accommodation of this kind, designed to evade the 
usury laws, in which the goods were trumpery, was known 
asa commodity of brows paper, or the like: see Nares. To 
take (clap) up a commodity: to obtain such an accom- 
modation. 

1s90 Greene Never too late (1600) 56 If coyne want, 
then eyther to Limbo, oz else clap vp a commodity (if 
so much credite be left). 1593 Nasnk Christ's 7. 47 a, 
A hundred pound commodity ..is not forty pound merge 
1603 Suaks. A/eas. for Af. 1. ili, 5 Here's yong M'. Rash, 
hee’s in for a commoditie of browne paper and olde Ginger, 
nine score and seuenteene pounds, of which hee made fiue 
Markes readie money. 1608-48 Drkker Eng. Villanies 
(title of ch.), The Manner of undoing Gentlemen by taking 
up of Commodities. @ 1652 Bromr J/ad Couple u. Wks. 
1873 I. 21 My husband. .lent you the last ‘I'erme a hundred 
pound, which hee assign‘d to me; and now I have it in 
Commodity. 

+ Co:mmodome. Os. [app. ad. I.. commodum.)} 
= CommopiTy 2¢; ‘singular eommodome’ = tn- 
dividual or private interest. 

a 1528 Sketton Vor Populi 393 Thus is oure welthe un- 
done By syngular commodome. 

Commodore (kpmed6-1), Forms: 7 com- 
mandore, 7-8 commador,e, 7~commodore. [In 
17th c. (under William III) commandore, possibly 
ad. Du. kommandeur (see CoMMANDER, ; some 
have conjectured a corruption of Sp. comendador ; 
but no eontaet with Spain appears in the early 
instances. } 

1. Naval, An officer in eommand, ranking above 
eaptain and below rear-adimiral. 

a. in Arit, and U.S. 

In the British navy the rank is a temporary one, given to 
senior officers in cominand of detached squadrons. It is of 
two classes, in the first of which the commodore (with the 
pay and allowances of a rear-admiral) has a captain under 
hiin, while in the second he has not. 

In the U. S. navy isince 1862) the commodore may com- 
mand a naval division or station, or a first-class war-ship. 

1695 Lond, Gaz. No. 3124/1 The Commandore joyned 
them with above sou Sea-men. 1703 /é/d. No, 3912 2 Captain 
Gibson in the Bridgwater being Commadore. 1745 Védser7’. 
conc. Navy 36 A Captain of a Man of War distinguished 
by a broad Pennant, thereby signifying him as a Comma- 
dore, has the Degree of Brigadier-General. 1748 4 uson‘s 
Voy.1.t. 5 Whatever depended on the Commodore, was so 
far advanced. 1757 J. Linp Lett. Navy i. 34 A commodore 
is only an occasional! dignity.. when the commission ceases, 
he descends again to the rank of a private captain. 1833 
Marryvat P. Simple xvi, Our own commodore had made 
the signal of our recall. 

b. An officer of like rank (temporary or per- 
manent) in the navies of other countries; app. 
originally applied to Duteh commanders. 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3331/3 Vice-Admiral Nevill, Com- 
madore Mees, and several other English and Dutch Com- 
manders. 1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy, Levant v. 14 At the 
Intreaty of the Commadore I entred the Shallop. 1735 
Macens /usurances 11. 52 The Commador Don Antonio 
Serrano. 1864 Burton Scot Afr. Il. 216 He was made 
commodore of the Russian fleet. , 

2. As a courtesy-title, applied to: a. ‘the senior 
captain, when three or more ships of war are 
cruising in eompany’; b. a like officer in a flcet 
of merehantmen ; c. a eaptain of pilots. 

1832 //udl Pilotage Act 17 To their clerk, commodore of 
pilots, or other officer. 1867 SsvtH Satlor's Word-bk., 
Commodore..a title given by courtesy to the senior captain 
.. also imported into the East India Company's vessels, the 
senior being so termed, inter se. 

da. The president of a yacht elub. 


vessel at elub-regattas. 

1863 /llustr. Lond. News XLII. 617/3 The Prince of Wales 
Vacht Club. .the first prize was duly presented by the Com- 
modore. 1890 Glasgow Herald 30 June 6'2 Mr. John 
Neill, commodore of the club, was flag officer. . The visitors 
on board the Commodore included, etc...Course from com- 
modore round Powder Buoy and Dunoon flag boat. 

8. The eommodore'’s ship. Cf. ADMIRAL.) 

1694 Luttrett Srief Rel. (1857) 11. 374, 12 men of warr 
to cruize at the Chops of the Channel, and the Hampton 
Court to be commnoaaeee 1708 Lomt. Gas. No. 4422.7 A 
Consultation of all the Captains on board the Commodore. 

b. (See quots., and 2d. 

1769 Farconer Dict. Marine (1789\, Commodore is also 

a name given to some select shipin a fleet of merchantmen, 


Also, his 
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who leads the van in time of war, and carries a light in his 
top. 1847 Hirt in Gosse Birds of Famaica 435 Vhe egg- 
gathering is regulated by a custom which recognises the 
first-coming vessel as cominanding for the season. The 
second vessel in seniority is called the Commodore; the 
first being. .the Admiral. 1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk. sv. 
“+ Commodous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
mod-us convenient + -ous.] = CoMMODIOUS. 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles IL. 1v.179 A Sagacious prudence 
.. to find out what Laws are best and most commodous. 
/bid. 180 What is most commodous or incommodous for 
the preservation .. of their Societie. 

+Commodula‘tion. Css. [ad. L. commo- 
dulation-em symmetry (in Vitruv. m1. i.), n. of 
action f. *commodiulari, f. com- + modularé to 
Moputate.] Symmetrical correspondency, 

1598 Haybocke tr. Lomazzo 1. 27 This correspondencie is 
by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 1627 Haxewitt AZo, 
190. 1669 A. Browne Ars Pict. 4 A correspondency and 
agreement of the Measure of the parts between themselves 
and with the whole .. by Vitruvius called Commodulation. 

+ Commody, adv. Cbs. App. for L. commode 
conveniently. (Perh. an error of transcription.) 

1425 Ord, Whittington’s Alims-house in Entick Loudou 


(1766) IV. 354 Whan he may best and most commody have 
leisure thereto. 


Commoeve, obs. form of ComMMovE, 

+ Commoi‘gne. Ods. [a. OF. commoine (15th c. 
in Godef.), f. com-+motne monk: cf. confrére.] 
Fellow-monk, brother-monk. 

1425 Paston Lett. 1. 19 The Priour of Bromholme and his 
commoigne apostata, Johne Wortes, 1612 SELDEN Votes to 
Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 192 With one Gilbert his Commoigne 
and iii other Monkes. 1670 Brount Law Dict. 

+ Commolate, v. Ods.—° [irreg. f. L. com- 
mol-ére to grind thoroughly, pound, f, com- + mol- 
ére to grind.] ‘To Grinde corne, or the like’ 
(Cockeram pt. 11. 1623). 

+Commoli'tion. Oés. rare. [ad. L. *commo- 
(ition-em, n. of action f. commolit- ppl. stem of 
commeol-ére: see prec.] Grinding together. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. i. xxii. (1686) 130 Birds 
swallow hard substances to supply the use of teeth, by 
commolition, grinding, and compression of their aliment. 

Common (kg'man), a. Forms: 3-6 co(m)- 
mun, comune, 3-7 commune, (3-4 co(m)muyn, 
5 Ccomvyne), 3-6 co(m)men, 3-4 -in, (4 -ynge), 
4-5 co(m)mown(e, 4-6 -oun(e, -yn, comyne, 
4-5 comone, 4-6 commone, 4-7 comon, 5- com- 
mon, [Early ME. co! wz) mz, a. OF. comun(=Pr., 
Sp. comun, lt. commune):—L. commiin-is, The 
derivation of the latter is doubtful; ?f. cow- to- 
gether + -#zdints (:—-mornis) bound, under obliga- 
tion (cf. early Lat. w#nxzs obliging, ready to be of 
service, and zwzzi2s not under obligation, exempt, 
etc.); or ?f. com- together + zezzts, in early L. 
oinos one. The former conjecture is the more 
tenable, esp. if com-moinis was, as some suggest, 
cognate with OTeut. ga-marnit-2z, OHG. gimeini, 
OE. gemene, in same sense. The ME. repr. of the 
latter, IMENE, was superseded by the Fr. comz ; 
the accentuation coz is found as late as the 
16th c. in verse; but before the date of our earliest 
quots. in the 13th c , the popular form had become 
commun, whence co-myn, comin, commen, and the 
modern prenunciation. Chaucer and Gower have 
both ; comzzz'7\e being usual at the end of a line.] 

I. Of general, public, or non-private nature. 

1. ‘ Belonging equally to more than one’ (J.); 
possessed or shared alike by both or all (the per- 
sons or things in question). + Zo have (anything) 
common with: now, to have 22 common with: see 
Common sb. 13d. 

a1300 Cursor M. 2445(Cott.)To pastur commun pai laght be 
land, 1382 WycLir Acts ii. 44 Also alle men that bileuyden 
weren to gidere, and hadden alle thingis comyn [so 1611]. 
1543-4 Act 35 flex. V/TI, c. 12 The greate Turke, common 
enemy of all christendome. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Husb, tu. (1586) 144 Goates have many thinges common with 
sheep. 1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. iv. 18 With whom from tender 
dug of commune nourse Attonce I was upbrought. 1608-11 
Br. Hace AMedit. § Vows u. § 82 He hath the eye of reason 
common with the best. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 14 Let the 
Pipes D and F be made common by one Pipe. 1671 Mitton 
Samsou 1416 The sight Of me, as of a common enemy, So 
dreaded once. 1791 Burke Aff. Whigs Wks. VI. 9 The 
common ruin of king and people. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Life in Wilds ix. 111 The contents betng common property. 
1840 LARDNER Geom, 114 These two triangles have D E as 
a common base. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 390 [They] 
have no common ground. 

b. Belonging to all mankind alike; pertaining 
to the human race as a possession or attribute. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 155 Of all this liff the commoune 
end, That isthe ded. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 
140 Not to enjoy y’ common ayre. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. 1v. 698 Longing the common Light again to share. 
1754 Suervock Disc. (1759) 1. i. 11 Are you alone exempt 
fram this common, this universal Blindness? 1868 NetTLE- 
sup Browning ii. 73 The higher attributes of our common 
humanity. 

+c. General, indiscriminatc. Ods. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 17, 1 will no comown dole haue, 
but .. eclie pore nan and eche pore wouman beyng there 
haue jd. to prey for me. 
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2. Belonging to more than one as a result or 
sign of co-operation, joint action, or agreement ; 


joint, united. Zo make common cause (with): to 


unite one’s interests with those of another, to 
league together. (See Cause sé. 11.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9709 (Cott.) Wit-vten vr al comun a-sent 
Agh to be mad na jugement. ¢1386 CHaucer Man of 
Lawe's T. 57 This was the comyn voys of every man. 1538 
STARKEY England 1. i. 11 A polytyke ordur .. stablyschyd 
by commyn assent. 1594 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Litany, 
With one accorde to make our commune supplicacions unto 
thee. 1682 DrypEen Relig. Laici Pref., Wks. (Globe) 185 
The weapons..are to be employed for the common cause 
against the enemies of piety. 1867 FREEMAN Norm, 
Cong. (1876) I. v. 349 The habit of common action was 
still new. 

3. Const. in previous senses: a. Zo. 

1303 R. Brunne “Hand/, Syxne 10 That ben commune to 
me and the. 1§09 FisHer /#’£s. 130 Lawes whiche be comyn 
bothe to poore and ryche. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
32 Outwarde sense, which is common too vs with bruite 
beasts. 1610 B. Jonson A/ch. u. iii, Commune to all metalls, 
and all stones. 1714 Appison Sfect. No. 556 ? 12 Faults 
common to both Parties. 1769 Gotpsm. Rom. Hist. 
(1786) II. 165 Crimes..which were common to the emperor, 
as well as to him. 1879 Lockyer Ze. Astron. 296 The 
force of gravity is common to all kinds of matter. 

b. between. 

1832 Marryat JV. Forster iii, They never corresponded 
(for there was nothing common between them). 1855 Ma- 
cauLay f/ist. Eng. 111. 82. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 183 
Between ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ there is nothing common, 

4. Of general application, general. 

1380 Wycuir Se/. Wks. IL]. 114 Pe fyrste crede .. is more 
comyn and more schortyr pan eny ober. c1q00 Lanfranc’s 
Ctrurg.(MIS.B.)5 Pe firste chappyttle of pe secundetechynge 
a comyn word off wrenchynges out of joynte. 1570 Bi- 
LiNGSLEY L£ucéid 1. post. i. 7 Conimon sentences [axioms] 
are general] to all things wherunto they can be applied. 
1597 Hooker £cc/. Pol. v. \vii. § 6 Both that which is 
general or common, and that also which is peculiar unto 
itself, 1860 App. THomson Laivs Th. 15 Common notions. 

5. Of or belonging to the community at large, or 
to a community or corporation ; public. 

Common crier, public or town crier. + Cozzmon clerk, 
town clerk. ¢ Common hunt, ‘tbe chief huntsman belonging 
to the lord mayor and aldermen of London’ (Chambers 
Cycl. 1751). Corton seal, the official seal used by a cor- 
poration, So Common Councit, HALL, SERJEANT. 

(Applied to such nouns as hanginau, gaol, stocks, etc., 
common seems to acquire some opprobrious force; cf.6b, c, 
and 8; also the use of zu/gar.) 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 541 At Seinte Marie churche a clerc 
the commun belle rong. ¢1350 Usages of Winchester in 
Eug. Gilds 359 A seal cominune and an autentyk, myd 
wham men seleb be chartres of ffeffement of pe town. ¢1374 
Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 1366 The cok, commune astrologer. 
1382 WycuiF Acés v. 18 And puttiden hem in comun kepyng 
(1388 in the comyn warde; Vulg. £2 custodia publica). 
1426 £. E, iVills (1882) 75 Iohn Carpynter, comon clerk. 
1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 391 That no citezen be 
putt tn comyn prisone, but in oon of the chambors of the 
halle benethforth. 1535 CoverDALE Acts xvii. 22 Paul 
stode on the myddes of the comon place. 1603 Saks. 
Meas. for M. 1. ii. 9 Heere is in our prison a common exe. 
cutioner. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3341/2 Then the King’s 
Banner born by the Common Hunt. 1714 /é¢d. No. 5261/3 
The Common-Cryer and the City-Swordbearer on Horse- 
back. 1718 P. Luptow in Swift's Lett. 10 Sept., I. send 
you the inclosed pamphlet by a private hand, not daring to 
venture it by the common post. 1775 Burke Sf. Conc. 
Amer, Wks. III. 89 Did they burn it Ly the hands of the 
common hangman? 1859 Tennyson Geraint & Enid 450 
He sow’d a slander tn the common ear. 

b. In various phrascs which translate or repre- 
sent L. res publica, as + common good, profit, thing, 
utility; see COMMONWEAL, COMMONWEALTH. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1.iv. 13 Commune pinges or comun- 
abletes weren blysful, yif pei pat baden studied al fully to 
wisdom gouerneden pilke binges. c 1386 — Clerk's T. 375 
But eek, whan that the cas requyred it, The commune 
profit coude she redresse. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) I. 
245 Whan Romulus hadde ordeyned for the comoun profi3t 
{1450 hade institute the commune vtilitie; Higden Cz ix- 
strtutsset Romulus rem publicam). 1393 Gower Couf. 111. 
139 As he was heholde The comun profit for to save. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 89 Comowne pynge, or comown goode, Hes 
publica. 1475 Bk, Noblesse 68 Yhe terme of Res publica, 
whiche ts in Englisshe tong clepid a comyn profit. 1646 
J. Bensricce ’sxrxra Acc. 2 More fully would they emptie 
themselves into the Maine Occan of the Common-Good. 

ce. Common right: the right of every citizen. 
[Cf. F. le droit commun, la loi établie dans un 
Ctat, usage général.] 

¢1298 R. Gtouc. 500 ‘Commune ri3t’, quath Pandulf, ‘we 
esseth, & namore’. 1581 LamBarpe £77ez. 1. ili. (1602) 9 
Let .. common right be done to all, as well poore, as rich. 
1603 SHAKs. JJeas. for M. u. iii. 5 Doe me the common 
right To let me see them. 

6. Free to be used by every one, public. 

1362 Lanct. P. 77. A. 11. 127 Heo is .. As comuyn as be 
Cart-wei to knaues and to alle. 21440 Str Degrev. 143 His 
ffayre perkes wer comene, And lothlych by-dyght. He 
closed hys perkes ayene. 1479 Bury IV 7l/s (1850) 53 The 
comoun wey ledyng frome Euston Mille to Rosshworthe. 
1600 Suaks. A. VY. L. 1. iii. 33 A theeuish liuing on the 
common rode, 1662-3 Perys Diary 12 Jan., The Privy 
Garden (which is now a through-passage and common). 
1674 CLARENDON Serv. Leviatt. (1676) 29 They lock their 
doors that their Houses may not be Common. 1678 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 64 It is as common, said they, as this Hill is, to 
and for all the Pilgrims. 1712 ArBUTHNoT John Budl 108 
With that John marched out of the common road cross the 
country. 1859 Jeruson Brittany ii. 19, [1] took my seat 
on a bench at the common table. 
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b. Common woman: a harlot; so common pros- 
titute, with which compare c. and sense 8. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 7176 Sipen [Sampson] went vntil a tun 
Til a wijf bat was commun. 1362 [see prec.]. ¢1380 
Wycuir Wés, (1880) 231 Pe riztful & witti dom pat salamon 
dide bitwixen tweie comyn wymmen. c1440 Gesta Rom. 
391 There she was a Comyn woman, and toke all tbat 
wolde come. 1593 SHaks. Rich. //, v. iii. 17 He would 
vnto the Stewes, And from the common’st creature plucke a 
Gloue And weare it as a fauour. 1611 — Cymid. 1. vi. 
105. 1663 Pepys Diary 18 May, Mrs. Stuart is..they say 
now a common mistress to the King, as my Lady Castle- 
maine is. 1793 Be. Watson Aol. Bible 264 Your insinua- 
tion that Mary Magdalene was a common woman. 1875 
Jowerr Plato (ed 2) 111. 163 The common prostitute rarely 
has any offspring. 

ec. In various semi-legal or statutory designa- 
tions, as common alehouuse, common brewer, com- 
mon carrier, common lodging-house, etc., the 
original meaning appears to be ‘ existing for the use 
of the public’ as opposed to ‘ private’, recognized 
by the law as bound to serve the public; though 
other senses have become associated with this. 

1465 Paston Left. No. 518 The berer of this lettir is a 
comon carrier, 1583, 1642 [see CarriER 3] 1601 Dent 
Pathw, to Heaven 248 You are .. a drinker, a common ale- 
house-haunter. 1614 Row.anps Foo/es Bolt ¥ iij, A Com- 
mon Alehouse in this age of sinne, Is now become a common 
Drunkards Inne. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4293/3 Malt-Milne, 
and all Conveniencies fit for a Common Brewer. 1887 
J. W. Smitn AZaz. Com. Law (ed. 10) 523 Every common 
carrier is under a legal obligation to carry all things.. which 
he publicly professes to carry. 1888 ies 13 Oct. 12/1 
Living in common lodging-houses. 

7. That is matter of public talk or knowledge, 
generally known. Common bruit, fame, etc.: 
popular rumour or report. + Zo make common: 
to make public, to publish. ; 

1568 Grartos Chrox. 11.304 As the common report went. 
1579 Lyty Exuphues: Arb.'111 Doth not common experience 
make this common untovs? 1595 SHAKS. Yow 1v. li. 187 
Yong Arthurs death is common in their mouths, 1607 — 
Timou v. i. 196 AS common bruite doth put it. 1643-5 
Years King Fas. in Select. Hari. Mise. (1793) 308 To 
write the particulars of their arraignments, confessions, and 
the manner of their deaths is needless, being common. 1692 
Priveaux Dircct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4:6 They are bound to 
Present not only from their own Knowledge, but also from 
common Fame. 1768 BLackstone Come. 111.93 Whereby 
a common reputation of their matrimony may ensue. 1848 
Macautay //ést. Zug. I. 581 How important it is that com- 
mon fame, however strong and general, should not be re- 
ceived as a legal! proof of guilt. 

8. Said of criminals, offenders, and offences ; as 
common barrator, scold, swearer; common nuis- 
ance, common gaming house, etc. 

(It is difficult to fix the original sense: those of ‘ public, 
apert, overt, confessed’, ‘the subject of common report’, 
‘notorious’, and ‘ habitual’ appear all to enter in; in quot. 
1369 com«ne has been explained as ‘accustomed, wont’, 
which comes near tbat of ‘ habitual ’. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand, Synue 2193 To comun lechours y 
pys seye, Many wyb outé shryfte shul deye. 1340 Ayend. 
37 Pe byef commun and open byeb bo pet be zuiche crefte 
libbeb. ¢1369 Cnaucer Dethe Blaunche 812 Fortune, 
That is to lyen ful comune, The false trayteresse, pervers. 
1547 Art. Inquiry in Cardwell Doc, Annals (1844) I. 
52 Item, Whether parsons, vicars, curates, and other priests, 
be common haunters and resorters to taverns or alebouses, 
1563 /fomilies 11. Jdleness (1859! 521 Idle vagabonds and 
loitering runagates.. being common liars, drunkards, 
swearers. 1568 GraFton Chrou. I1. 644 A common homi- 
cide and butcherly murderer. 1614 Row.anps Fooles Bolt 
E ij, Certaine common abuses, A common Vag’rant, should 
by law be stript, And by a common Beadle soundly whipt 
.. Acommon Rogue is tennant for the Stockes. [See the 
whole poem.) 1769 BLackstone Coz. 1V, 169 A common 
scold, communis rizatriz..is a public nusance to her 
neighbourhood. 1771 WesLey Wés. (1872) V. 221 The bap- 
tized liars and common swearers. 1853 WHARTON Digest 
501 The offence of being a common scold is indictable. 

+9. [L. commiinis.| Generally accessible, affable, 
familiar. Ods. but perhaps entering into the sense 
in such a phrase as ‘to make oneself too common ’, 
which has, however, various associations with 


senses 10, II, and csp. I4. 

1382 Wyciir 2 A/acc. ix. 27 For to be comoun to 30u 
[1388 tretable; Vulg. cozenunem vobis), 1387 TREvISA 
Higdcn (Rolls) V. 5 His frendes blamede hym for he was 
so comyn to alle manere men. 1609 Bipte (Douay! 2 Mace. 
ix. 27, 1 trust that he wil deale modestly and gently .. and 
that ke wil be common unto you. ‘ 

II. Of ordinary occurrence and quality ; hence 
mean, cheap. 

10. In general use ; of frequent occurrence ; usual, 
ordinary, prevalent, frequent. 

€1300 Cursor M, 28045 Bot pir er said pus at pe leste 
forbi pat bai er comoneste. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Livb, These wordes are but sport and esbatement of 
lordes and of felawes in a language moche comyn. 1581 
LaMBARDE Evven. u. ii. (1588) 109 The commune maner 1s, 
to take two Suerties. 1586 A. Day Eug. Secretary 1. (1625) 
7 The word is not common amongst us. _ ¢ 1600 SHAKsS. 
Sonn. cii, Sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
1611 Bisre Zcc/. vi. 1 There is an euill which I haue seen 
vnder the Sun, and it is common among men. 1 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xxix. 454 The White Willow, 
which is a tree so common in watery situations. 1878 
Houxiry Physiogr. 54 So common a phenomenon as the 
formation of dew. y 

+b. Of things: ? Familiar, well-known. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 83 All be they nought to me 

comune, The scoles of philosophy. 
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11. Having ordinary qualities; undéstinguished 
by special or superior characteristics ; pertaining 
to or characteristic of ordinary persons, life, lan- 
guage, etc. ; ordinary. 

61386 Cnaucer Syr.'s 7.99 Vet seye I this, as to com- 
mune entente. ‘Thus muche amounteth al pat euere he 
mente. ¢1475 Badbees Bk. (1868) 1 This tretys the whiche 
I thenke to wryte Out of latyn in-to my comvne langage. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos Prol. Ajb, Comyn englysshe that is 
spoken in one shyre varyeth from a nother. rg9z Suaks. 
Ven. & Ad. 293 So did this horse excel a common one In 
shape, etc. 1667 Mirton /’, 4.11. 371 This would surpass 
Common revenge. 1704 Swirt 7. us Author's Apol., 
‘The commonest reader will find, etc. 1712 Appison Sfec/. 
No. 287 » 6 The common Run of Mankind, 1751 JoHNson 
Rambler No. 161 ? 13 The business of common life. 1866 
G. Macponatp Ann. QO. Netghb. xiv. (1878) 298 Here at 
feast was no common mind. 1878 R. W. Dare Lecé. 
Preach. ii. 47 Uf the common language of common men will 
serve our turn, we should use it. i 

b. Such as is expected in ordinary cases; of no 
special quality; mere, bare, simple, ... at least. 

1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. ii, Should he not first in 
common sense, in common equity, and common inanners 
have consulted the principal party concerned? 1736 Butter 
-inaé. 1. iv. 108 Absolutely necessary to our acting even a 
common decent, and common prudent part. 1853 Lytton 
ay Novel tt. vi. 76 In common gratitude, you see (added 
the Mayor, coaxingly), I ought to be knighted. 1875 
Jowetr (ato (ed. 2) 1V. 33 We do not stop to reason about 
common honesty. 

e. Secular; lay; not sacred or holy. 

1380 Wyretr Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 20 And yet lyven as 
yvel as obir common men. 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref I. 
App. viti. 22 Monastcries .. suppressyd by kings, and other 
common persons. 1608-11 Br. Hatt Fist. vi. Recollect. 
‘Treat. 561 How I would passe my dayes, whether common 
or sacred. 19771 Westey if’hs, (1872) VI. 151 Vending 
their wares as on common days, 

12. Of persons: Undistinguished by rank or 
positton ; belonging to the commonalty; of low 
degree; esp. in phr. the common people, the masses, 
populace. (Sometimes costempluous.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 110 Pecomon folk. ¢ 1340 
Cursor M. 235 (l'rin.) For comune folk of engelonde Shulde 
be bettur hit vndirstonde. ¢1380 Axtecrist in Todd 3 
Treat, Wyclif 127 Pat mynystren pe sacramentis to pe 
comyn peple. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 8g Comowne pepylle, 
vileus. 1§35 CovERDALE Yer. xxxix. 8 What so ever was 
left of the comen sorte. 1591 SHaxs. 1 /7en. V/, wy i. 31 
Ill beseeming enygomuon man, Much more a Knight, a 
Captaine, and a Leader. 1711 Anpison Sfcct. No.70 71 
The Songs and Fables..in Vogue among the coinmon 
People. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 317 How little does 
the common herd know of the nature of right and truth. 
“1889 Miss Zinmern Hansa Towns 92 The middle class 
sprang into full being..as a link between the nobility and 
the common people. . . 

b. Common soldier; an ordinary member of the 
army, without rank or distinction of any kind. 

Ludlow mentions it as an example of the growing 
insolence of the Parliamentary army, that the men wonld 
no longer be called common but private soldiers. The 
latter is now the official expression, ‘common’ being liable 
to contemptuous associations, as in various other senses. 
So with common sailor; also common carpenter, labourer, 
etc., where the primary sense was prob. ‘ ordinary’ (11). 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 506 There were taken prisoners 
..two hundred Gentlemen, besides common souldiours. 
1648 in Zanner A/S. LVI. fol. 218 We tooke most of their 
officers. and 80 common soldiers. a 1674 CLareNvon //ist. 
vu. (1843) 487/2 Obtained with the loss of one inferior 
officer, and two or three common men. a 1687 Petty J’o/. 
Arith. t. oe 3o A common and private Soldier ..to 
venture their Lives for Six pence a day. 1756 Connoissenr 
No. 84 P 3 A common sailor too is full as polite as a com- 
mon soldier. 1824 Byron Yuan xvi. Ixxvi, As common 
soldiers, or a common—shore. 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. 
1. 416 The wages of the common agricultural labourer. 
1853 Lytton Aly Novel iv. xiii. 193 Jane Fairfield, who 
married a common carpenter. 

13. Used to indicate the most familiar or most 
frequently occurring kind or speeies of any thing, 
which requires no specific name; ¢sf. of plants 
and animals, in which the epithet tends to become 
part of the specific name, as tn Common Night- 
shade, Common Snake, ete. Common salt: chloride 
of sodium: see SALT. 

c1420 Liber Cocornm (1862) 49 3iff pou wylle make a 
comyne sew. 1872, B. Gooce Hereshach's /insb. w. (1586) 
157 [he common Poultrie, that we keepe about our houses. 
1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 613 The Salt, that is called Common. 
Salt. 1748 Fraxkuin iV&s, (1840) V. 221 Cominon fire is 
in all bodies, more or less, as well as electrical fire. 1789 
G. Winte Selborne xiii. (1853) 56 Vast flocks of the common 
linnet. 1794 Martyn Rousscau’s Bot. xxix. 455 Common 
or White Misseltoe (Viscum aléum Lin.) 1832 eg. Subst. 
Food 215 The sub-varieties of the common pea are never: 
ending. 1847 Carrenter Zool. § 11 The Common Dog is a 
species of the genus Canis, 

4, In depreciatory use : 
a. Of merely ordinary or inferior quality, of 
little value, mean; not rare or costly. 

1393 Lanct. P. Pl. C. xxi. 409 Ich wol drynke of no dich, 
ne of no deopcleregic, Itote of comune coppes, alle cristene 
soules. 1634 Sir Tl. Harsert 7 raz. 61 The windowes of 
painted glasse (no common ware). 1675 ‘TRAHERNE Chr. 
Ethics xxv. 378 Every thing that is divested of all its excel- 
lence, is common, if not odious, and lost to our affection. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Past. vit. 89 And while she loves that 
common Wreath to wear, Nor Bays, nor Myrtle Boughs, 
with Hazel shall compare. 1821 Byron /rish Avatar viii, 
He is but the commonest clay. 1884 Manch. Exam. 17 
May 5/1 Tobacco of the commoner sort. 
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b. Of persons aud their qualities; Low-class, 
vulgar, unrefined. 

1866 G. Macnonatp Ann. QO. Neighd. xxx. (1878) 526 Her 
speccli was very common. J/ed, Who is she? she has 
rather a common look. 

15. Not ceremonially clean or sanetifted. (In 
N. T. and derived use: =lellenistic Gr. «oivds.) 

@1300 Cursor AM, 19871 (Cott.) Call noght comnn, it es 
vn-right, Pat clenged has vr lauerd dright. 1382 Wyc1ir 
Acts x. 14, I neuere eet al coinyn thing and vnclene 1526 
Tinpate A/aré& vii. 2 They sawe certayne of his disciples 
eate breed with commen hondes (that is to saye, with 
vnwesshen hondes), 1611 Biste Acts x.14. 1849 Ropert- 
son Scrm. Ser. iv. xiv. (1882) 137 Sanctificd by Him, there 
can be no man common or unclean, 

III. Technical uses: */rom I. 

16. Afath. Said of a number or quantity which 
belongs equally to two or more quantittes; as in 
common denominalor, divisor, factor, measure, 


mulliple; common diffcrence, ratio (in scries). 

1594 Brunpevit /xerc. 1. vii. (ed. 7) 26 Multiply the 
Denominators the one into the other, and the Product 
therof shall hee a common Denominator to hoth the frac- 
lions. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 1. 53 ‘he Common 
Measure of two or more numbers, is that... which will divide 
them all withont remainder. 1875 JEvons A/oney (1878) 
123 A geometrical series with the common ratio 3. 

17. Gram. & Logic. @. Common noun, studb- 
stantive, name, term: a name applicable to each 
of the individuals or species which make up a class 
or genus, 

[rss1 Turner /erédaft. Kiva, Alga whiche is a common 
name vnto a great parte of see herbes. 1596 SuHaks. 1 Hen. 
TV,u. i. 104 //omo is a common name to all men. 1681 
Drvven Ads. §& Acheit. 681 For Witness isa Common Name 
to all. 1846 Mitt Logrc (1856) I. 30 The word colour, 
which is a name common to whiteness, redness, etc.] 

1725 Watts Logic. iv. § 4 Names are either coon or 
proper. Common names are such as stand for universal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings. 1765 W. Warvo Gram. 
30 The common or appellative substantive, by which every 
object of its class ..1s denoted. 1866 T. Fowrer Deduct. 
Logic (1887) 13 A common term is equally applicable to 
each individual severally of the group which it expresses, 
and it is so in virtue of certain points of similarity which 
all the individuals possess in common. 

b. In Latin, Greek, ete. : Ofetther gender, option- 
ally masculine or feminine. (4) In some langs., 
as Danish, applied to the single grammatical 
gender into which the masculine and feminine have 
coalesced. (c) In modern English Grammar: 
Applicable to individuals of either sex, as parent, 
Spouse, swan. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 24 Genders they have thre, the 
masculyn, femenyn, and the commyn both to the masculyn 
and femenyn. /é:. 30 Se .. beyng of the commen gendre. 
1857 Danish Gram. 8 There are in Danish only two Gen- 
ders for the Nouns, the Common Gender and the Neuter. 
‘Yo the Common Gender belong the names of men, women, 
animals, etc. 1871 Rosy La/. Gram. § 315 In Ennius and 
Nevius facr, nefos, and socrus are common. 1875 R. 
Morris Elem. Hist. Gram, 66 Witch was of the common 
gender up to a very late period. 

e. Lalin and Greck Gram. Applied to verbs 
that have both an active and a passtve signification. 

1530 PatsGr. 107 The Latins have many other sortes of 
verbes personalles, besydes actives, as nenters, deponentes, 
commons. 1755 JoHNson s.v., Such verbs as signify both 
action and passion are called common; as aspernor, I 
despise, or am despised. 

da. Prosody. Of syllables (in words or in metrical 
schemes): Optionally short or long, of variable 
quantity. (Marked thus: v or s). 

1699 BentLey Phal. 132 All the Moderns before had 
supposed, that the last Syllable of every Verse was common, 
as well in Anapasts, as they are known to he in Hexa- 
meters and others. 1871 Rony Lat. Gras. § 281 In Nomi- 
natives of Proper names with consonant stems o is common. 
léid. § 287 In Diana and 6hé the first syllable is common. 

18. a. Ana?. Said of the trunk from whieh two 
or more arteries, veins, or nerves are given off, as 
the common carolid arteries. 

b. Bol. Satd of an organ which has a joint 
relation to several distinct parts, as common calyx, 
perianth, petiole, receplacle. Common bud: one 
that contains both leaves and flowers. Common 
bundle: see quot. 

[r75s0 Lixsnaccs Philos. Bot. 54 Receptaculum commune. } 
1794 Martyn Nousseau’s Bot. vi. 63 All these little flowers 
are .. inclosed in a calyx, which is common to them all, 
and which is that of the daisy. 1842 E, Witson Anal. 
Vade-M. 349 ‘Vhe common iliac veins are formed by the 
union of the external and internal iliac vein on each 
side of the pelvis. 1857 IleNrrey Elem. Bot. 78 An invo- 
lucre of overlapping bracts, presenting a convex, fiat cr 
coneave surface (common receptacle), upon which are 
crowded a number of sessile flowers. /étd. 79 This influr- 
escence was formerly called a compound flower, and its 
involncre a common calyx. 1875 Benxett tr. Sachs’ Bot. 
134 In Phanerogams. .the whole {fibro-vascular} bundle is a 
‘common’ one, #. ¢. common to both stem and leaves. 

* * Technical uses from Xl. 

19. Mus. Common chord: see Cuorn sé.2 3. 
Common time (or measure), time or rhythm con- 
sisting of two or four beats tn a bar; esf. applied 
to 4-4 time (4 crotchets tn a bar). 

1674 Prayvrorn Skill WWus. 1. x. 34 This is called the 
Dupla or Semihreve Time (but many call it the Common 
Time, hecausc most used). 1749 -\uinbers in Poct. Comp. 
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31 In ‘Tunes of Cominon-Time. 1880 Grove’s Dict. Mus. 
- 381/1 Although the term common time is generally ap- 
plied to all equal rhythins, it properly belongs only to that 
of four crotchets in a bar. .denoted by the sign C. 

b. Common metre: an iambie stanza of four 
lines containing 8 and 6 syllables alternately. 

1718 Watts /’sadus Vref., | have formed my verse in the 
three inost usual metres to which our gmilen tunes are 
fitted, namely, the common metre, the metre of the old 
twenty-fifth psaln, which 1 call slrort metre, and that of the 
old hundredth psalm, which I call long metre. 


20. Building. (See quots.) 

1823 Cranu 7echnol. Dict., Common centering, a center- 
ing without trusses, having a tie-beam at the botiem. 
Comunon joists, the beains in single, naked flooring, to 
which the joists are fixed. Common rafters, those to 
which the boarding or lathing is fixed. 1823 P. Nicnoison 
Pract, Build, 128 Common rafters are inclined pieces of 
timber, parallel to the principal rafters, supported by the 
pole-plates. 1842-76 Gwur Archit. Gloss., Common roaf- 
tng, that which consists of common rafters only, which 
bridge over the pnrlins in a strongly framed roof. 1850 
Wrace Dict. Terms, Common pitch, an old tern still ap- 
plied by country workmen to a roof in which the length of 
the rafters is about three-fourths of the entire span. 


21. Legal and other phrases (sostly from 1. : 

Common assurances the legal evidences of the trans- 
lation of property. t Common bail: see quot. t Common 
bar: a bar to an action for trespass, produced by the de- 
fendant’s allegation that the place on which the alleged 
trespass occurred was hisown. + Cosson bench: old name of 
the Court of Common Pleas (see Benen sé. 2h). t Common 
court: court of Common Pleas. Common dialect (Gr. 7 
xowwn Stadextos]: the form of the Greek language employed 
hy prose writers from the Macedonian conquest to the 
Byzantine period. Common field :=Commown sé. ¢ Common 

ne: see quot. + Common tntendment. see IXTENDMENT. 
Common jury: see Jury. Common land:=Common sé. 
t Common person: a person who acts for or represents 
another; a number: see Person. Common recovery: see 
Recovery. Common schoot (U.S.)}: a school publicly 
Maintained for elementary education. { Common service: 
= Common rraver. t Common side: the side of Newgate 
where common offenders were imprisoned (opp. to State 
stdc). Common tenancy:=tenancy in common (see Com- 
MON sé. 13€).  ¢ Common wit := COMMON SENSE. 

1767 BuacksTone Comm. 11. 294 The legal evidences of this 
translation of property are called the common “assurances 
of the kingdom; whereby every man’s estate is assured to 
him, 1768 /érd, 111.287 ‘he defendant. . puts in sureties for 
his future attendance and obcdience; which sureties are 
called common “bail, 1678 Butirr //ud. iu. iii. 765 Where 
Vouchers, Forgers, Common-bayl, And Affidavit-men, ne’r 
fail I’ expose to Sale all sorts of Oaths. 1848 Wuarton Lai 
Lex. s.v. Bait, Common bail, or bail below, is given to the 
sheriff, after arresting a person, on a bail-bond, entered 
into by two sureties, on condition that the defendant appear 
at the day and in such place as the arresting process comt- 
mands. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 351 Chiefe Justice of 
the common *benche. 1377 Lanci. 7. PL B. mi. 318 
Kynges courte and comune *courte, consistorie and chapi- 
tele, Al shal be but one courte, and one baroun be iustice. 
1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 428/2 Thus the Attic dialect, some- 
what modified by the peculiarities of other dialects, was 
called the common or Hfellenic dialect .. Poetry however 
was not written in this common “dialect. 1523 Fitznere. 
Surv. 2 In the commyn “feldes among other mennes landes. 
1705 Stannore /’araph. V1.171 A mixture of Tares in this 
Common-field of the World. 1822 Cosnett Rur. Rides 
(1885) I. 98 Those very ugly things, common-fields, which 
have all the nakedness, without any of the smoothness, of 
Downs. 1641 Yermes de la Ley 68 Common *Fine is a 
certain summe of money which the resiants in a Leet pay 
unto the Lord of the Leet, and it is called in some places 
Hlead-silver, 1886 Morey op, Culture Crit. Misc. 111. 
1o, I could not help noticing that the history classes in 
their common “schools all began their work with the year 
1776. 1580 J. Fecknam in Strype Aun. Ref 1. App. xxxi, 
‘The Book of Coinmon *Service, now used in the Church of 
England. 1708 Motteux Rabelais w. Ixvi. (1737) 271 The 
very Out-casts of the Connty-Goal’s Common-*side. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No. 6385/3 Prisoncr in the Common Side of 
Newgate. 1812 Examincr 7 Sept. 574/2 note, The Com. 
mon-side of the Prison, 1398 Travisa Barth. De P. RX. 
vi. xxv. (Tollem. MS.), Pe lyine of be comyn wit [organnmn 
sensus communts)is bounde. The whiche lyme is centrum 
and middel of all pe parties. 1509 Hawes /ast. Pleas. 
xxiv. ii, These are the v. wyttes .. Fyrst, commyn wytie, 
and than ymaginacyon, Fantasy, and estymacyon truely, 
And memory. 

22. Comb,, as in adjs. tcommon-booked, -faccd, 
t hackneyed, + -kissing, -sized, ete.; in sense t4, 
common-looking. 

1586 Warxer Alb, Eng. u. x. 48 Common-booked Poetrie. 
1596 Suaks. 1 //cn, JI, un. ii, go Had I so lauish of my 
presence beene, So common hackney'd in the cyes of inen, 
1611 — Cyd, tut. iv. 166 Exposing it..to the greedy touch 
Of common-kissing Titan, 1820 Syp. Smitu fis. 11850 T. 
302/1 Apt to dress up conimon-sized thoughts in big clothes. 
1838 Dickens O. 7wist viii, He was a snub-nosed, flat. 
browed, common-faced boy enough. 1858 Greexer Guo- 
nery 305 With a common:sized gun. 1860 § A. I.Ncots in 
Cent. Mag. Feb. 11890) 573/2 ‘He is a common-looking 
fellow’, some one said. 1833 ILovn £44 6 Flow II. 294 
.\ rough comnion-looking woman, 

+ B. quasi-adz, = Commoxty. Oés. 

a 1300 Cursor VW. 28045 (Cott.) Pai ar funden communest, 
1600 Suaks. 4.1. £2. in. 17 Because that 1 am more 
then common tall. 1784 New Spectator 1. 5 2 Beards .. in 
this country are worn..as common as wigs and pig-tails 
among us. 


Common (kp'man), sé. For forins see Common 
a. [In some senses repr. F. commune = med... 
commitina, commiunia “see CoMMUNE s6.1> 5 in 
others repr. the I.. word commane immediately ; in 
others the Jeng. ailj. taket: substantively. ] 
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COMMON. 


+1. The common body of the people of any 
place; the community or commonalty; sfec. the 
body of free burgesses of a free town or burgh; 
sometimes, the commonwealth or state, asa collec- 
tive cntity. (L. commune, Gr. 76 kowdyv.) Obs. 

-a 1300 Cursor Al. 10388 (Cott. Pis hundret scepe..Til al 
be comun war pai delt. c¢1302 Pod. Sougs (1839) 188 The 
Kyng of Fraunce made statuz newe.. That tbe commun of 
Bruges ful sore con a-rewe. ¢1350 Usages of Winchester 
in Eng. Gilds 350 Pe Meyre and be foure and twenty.. 
sholle chese fowre gode men. And be commune, of bes 
foure, chese be tweyne afore y-sayd. 1387 Trevisa Higdeu 
Rolls) I. 223 Whyle pe comynge of Rome were in her 
floures [duru respublica floruit). 1393 Lanci. P. P2. C. 
vi. 187 In heuene an hy was an holy comune. 1646 J. 
Grecory Votes & Obserz. (1650) 44 That solemne confluenc 
of Heathen Saints then gathered together, é« maays THs 
“Agtas, out of the whole Common of Asia. /ééd. 49 The 
Celebration of these Games in this or that City of the 
Common. 

+ 2. The common people, as distinguished from 
those of rank or dignity; the commonalty. Often 
viewed politically as an estate of the realm, =the 
Commons, q.v. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 236 (Gott.) Pis ilke boke es translate .. 
For pe comen [v.77 commun, commune, comune folk] to 
vnperstand, 1382 Wyctir £.x. xii. 38 And the comoun of 
either sex vnnoumbrable steyden vp with hem. 1393 
Gower Couf. I. 39 So that the comun with the lorde And 
lord with the comun also He sette in love bothe two. 
¢ 1470 Henry Wallace x1. 1280 Befor king and commoun. 
1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxix.:1887) 197. The common 
is deuided into marchauntes and manuaries. 1607 SHaks. 
Cor. 1. i. 154 Touching the Weale a’ th’ Common. 1663 
GerpieR Counsel Bviija, Knowledge in the hands of the 
Comon is silver, in those of a noble person it is gold. 

+3. Three Commons (Sc.), the (three) Estates 
of the Realm. Ods, 

€1425 Wyntous Cron, 1x. 1x. 11 Wyth pe assent of be 
thre comounys, Byschopis, Burgens, and Barowyns, De 
Erle of Fyfe wes made Wardayne. 

+4. Communion; adsér. fellowship ; concr. a 


fellowship of persons, a community. Ods. 

a@ 1300 Cursor Af. 10492 (Cott.) Vte o kyrc and comun 
Am 1 don, and for cursd teld. /ééd, 12244 Me-thinc. .Pat 
he wit(h] man has na commun. c1400 Afol. Loll. 26 
Wan men cursun man..or bannun bim, or puttun him out 
of comyn. a 1631 Donne 6 Seri. iv. (1634) 17 Though 
he walk ..in the outward common and fellowship of Gods 
saints. 

5. A common land or estate; the undivided land 
Lelonging to the members of a local community as 
a whole. Hence, often, the patch of unenclosed 
or ‘waste’ land which remains to represent that. 
Formerly often commons = L. commiinia. 

1479 Bury IWills (1850) 53 The northe hede abbuttyth 
vppon the comown of Euston. 1483 Cath. Angi. 73 A 
Common, commuuia. 1550 Crowtey Way to Wealth 74 
They reyse our rentes .. they enclose oure commens! 1557 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Hust. w. (1586) 163 b, They are, 
kept in Marshes, Fennes, Lakes, and Moorishe commons. 
1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 49a, In the country the Gentle- 
man takes in the Commons, racketh his Tennaunts, etc. 
r6or1 Suaks. Ful, C. iv. i. 27 Turne him off (Like to the 
empty Asse) to shake his eares, And graze in Commons. 
1641 Hinpe 3. Bruen xix. 61 [Some] deale no better with 
their impotent and old servants than to turne them off their 
hands to live on a Commons or dye in a ditch, 1759 
Jounson Jdler No. 67 » 7 Papers, about inclosing a com- 
mon upon his estate. 19770 Goipsm. Des. Vill. 307 If 
to some common's fenceless limits stray'd .. even the bare- 
worn common is deny’d. 1872 E. W. Robertson //isé. 
Ess. 246 In England, we are now accustomed to give the 
name of ‘Common’ to a tract of uncultivated waste land 
alone, but at a comparatively recent period the name, as 
opposed to ‘Close’, still continued to be applied to fields, 
pastures, meadows, and indeed to every description of land 
held in joint-occupation and not in ‘the lord’s domain’ ; 
whilst the Common of modern days was knewn as ‘the 
Heath’, or ‘the Waste’. 

b. fig. 

1588 Suaks. LZ. LZ. L. 1.1. 223 Boy. So you grant pasture for 
me, La. Notsogentle beast. MylipsarenoCommon, though 
seuerall they be. c¢1665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Alen. Col. 
/lutchiuson 6 God having as it were enclosed a people 
here, out of the waste common of the world. 1855 SinGLe- 
ton Virgil I. Pref. 6 There is a common of language to 
which both poetry and prose have the freest access. 

6. Law. Also right of common, common right.) 
The profit which a man has in the land or waters 
of another; as that of pasturing cattle (common 
of pasture), of fishing (common of piscary), of dig- 
ging turf (common of turbary), and of cutting 
wood for fire or repairs (common of estovers, ;= 
CoMMONAGE, ComMoNTY. 

Also distinzuished as couzinzon appendant, c.afpurtenant, 
c. in gross, c. because of vicinage, C. of shack, etc, 

1386 Cnaucer Merch, T. 69 Alle othere manere yiftes 
hardily, As londes, rentes, pasture, or comune. 1523 Fitz- 
ners. Sxrz. 2 It is at the lordes pleasure to enclose them.. 
so that no nother man haue commyn therin. /éid. 5-6 
Commen appendaunt, commen appurtenaunte, commen in 
grose, commen per cause de vicynage. 1658 CLEVELAND 
Rustickh Ramp. Wks. (1687) 462 Commune of Pasture and 
Fishing, expressed in the said Charters. 1711 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4889/3 Ford Farm .. with right of Common in a large 
Common. 1711 Lbid, No. 4927/4 Well Wooded and Tim- 
her’d, with Commons for 24 Cows and a Bull. 1724 /d/d. 
No. 6246/2 One half quarter of Yard- Land. . with Common 
of Pasture thereto belonging. a@1845 Hoon Sxiffing a 
Birthday iii, Not common-right for goose or ass. 1853 
Lytton Aly Novel ut. ti, The poor have a right of common, 
I suppose. 
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+7. The common fund, stock, or purse. [So Fr. 
commun.| Obs. 

1540 Ife. Ripon (Surtees) III. 290 Fyve 1. of the common 
of the church. 1548 Upatt, etc. tr. Evasm. Par. Acts 13b, 
But the distribucion of the common was inade to euery 
man, according to his necessitie. 1670 MARVELL Corr, Wks. 
1872-5 II. 316 So he [Charles II] is resolved once more to 
have money enough im his pocket, and live on the common 
for the future. (Cf. F. vivre sur le commun, ‘vivre aux 
frais d’une société, sans rien faire’ ‘ Littré).] 

+8. ?= Commons; share of a common table; 


board ; rations. Oés. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 528 Ech clerc..hem 3ef..As muche 
as he in the wouke in is commune spende. c1650 Bratu- 
walt Baruabees Frud. (1818) 19, 1 drunk and took my 
common In a taphouse, with my woman. 

+9. =Common woman, prostitute. Ods. 

[ce 1300 K. Adis. 2506 And damoselis to garsounes, Ther 
was mad al comunes.] ¢ 1330 Arth. & Alerl. 680 And of 
that wiif made a comoun To don alle his volunte. 

10. Zecl. [L. commune, F. commun.J A service 


common toa class of festivals. (Opposed fo proper.) 

[c 1400 Table of Lessons, etc. in Wyclif’s Bible 1V. 683 
First ben sett sondaies and ferials togider, and after that 
the sanctorum, bothe comyn and propre togider, of al the 
jeer. did. IV. 696 Here endith the Propre Sanctorum, 
and now bigynneth the Commoun Sanctorum.] 1874 
Breviary Offices vi, But when we arrive at the Common 
and Proper of Saints, Sarum shines no more. 1890 J. T. 
Fow er in Castle Hd. AIS. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 30 
note. The Common ofa confessor and bishop. 

+11. A combination, mixture. Ods. 

1618 Botton Floris iv. it. (1636! 263 A certaine common 
of all together. oe : 

12. quasi-sb. The common, a. That which ts 
common or ordinary. Esp. in adove, beyond, out 


of the common. 

1607 SHAKs. Cor. 1v. 1. 32 Your Sonne Will or exceed the 
Common, or be caught With cautelous baits and practice. 
1742 H. Warpote Left. Afann, Beyond the common. 
1762-71 — Vertue's Auecd. Paint, 1V.161 A man above 
the common. 1803 Péc Nic No, 1 (1806) 1. 32 They are a 
something beyond common. 1836 Emerson Nature, Pros- 
pects Wks. (Bohn) I1. 172 To see the miraculous in the com- 
mon. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 292 Forethought which 
Was quite out of the common with them. 

b. The vulgar tongue. rare. 

1600 Suaks. 4. ¥, LZ. v. i. 54 This female: which in the 
common, is woman. 

3. In common. 

+a. In general, generally. Odés. 

a1300 Cursor Al. 242 (Gott.) Of ingland be nacione.. Er 
englijs men in comune. 1377 Lancet. P. P2. B. x. 358 Loue 
bi lorde god leuest aboue alle, And after, alle crystene 
creatures in comune, eche man other. ¢1386 CHAUCER 

“nt.’s T, 1823 ’or wommen, as to speken in comune, Thei 
folwen all be fauour of fortune. 1423 Jas. I Avugis OQ. 
clxvii. No necessitee Was in the hevin at his natiuitee, Bot 
3it the thingis happin in commune Efter purpose. 

b. Ordinarily, usually, commonly. 

1386 Cuaucer Axzt’s 7. 393 Allas, why pleynen folk so 
in commune Of ffortune. 1853 Lytron Aly Novel i. iv, 
A patent cork-screw, too good to be used in common. 

+e. In public, openly. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce x1. 484 The king .. bad thame in-to 
commoune say, That thai [the foe] com in-till euill aray. 
1377 Lanct. ?. P27. B. x1. 211 Cryst to a comune woman 
seyde in comune at a feste Pat fides sua shulde sauen hir. 

d. In joint use or possession; to be held or en- 
joyed equally by a number of persons. 

1382 Wycuir Acés ii. 44 Alle men that bileuyden. .hadden 
alie thingis comyn [{MSS.QX in comoun]. c1400 Rov. 
Rose 5209 Whanne wille and goodis ben in comune. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 They..had no property, 
but all was in commune. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hex. IJ, 1v. ii. 74 
All the Realme shall be in Common. 1875 Jowett Pato 
(ed. 2) I. 50 Friends have all things in common. 

e. Law. Tenants tn common: ‘such as hold by 
several and distinct titles, but by unity of posses- 
sion’. So tenancy, estate, etc., 272 common. 

1sg0 SwinpurNne Testaments 84 All..persons..seized in 
fee-simple, in copercenarie, or in common in fee-simple. 
1650 B. Discoddi. 23 Coparceners, Joyn-tenants, or Tenants 
in common. 1690 Locke Govt. 1. v. § 26 The wild Indian, 
who knows no Inclosure, and is still a ‘Tenant in common. 
1765-9 BiackstTonz (T.), Estates may be held ..in severalty, 
in joint tenancy, in coparcenary, and in common. 

In general, as a general conception or 
‘universal’. Ods. 

1551 Rosinson tr. AZore's Utop. (Arb.) 105 Furtheremore 
they were neuer yet hable to fynde out the seconde inten- 
tions: insomuche that none of them all coulde euer see 
man himselfe in commen, as they cal him. ; 

g. In union, in communion, in a community. 

1609 inte (Douay) Susanna i.14 Then in commune they 
appoynted atime. 1859 JerHson Fritéany ili. 32 The monks, 
having become weary of the life in common. 

h. Said of participation in attributes, charac- 
teristics, actions, etc. Msp. in phr. to have in 


(formcrly of) common (with). 

1657 Fart Monm. tr. Paruta’s Pol. Disc. 49 What had the 
Parthians of common with the Commonwealth of Rome? 
1yos Arsutunor Cozzs (J.), In a work of this nature it is 
impossible to avoid puerilities, it having that in common 
with dictionaries, and books of antiquities. 1774 W. Mit- 
rorp /armony of Laug. 225 These strange anomalies are 
not in common to us with our southern neighbours. 
Witnerine Arit, Plants (1796) 11. 324 Has many things in 
common with the preceding species, but is larger. 29796 
Burney Alem. Metastasio 1. 29 [He] was not only pleased 
in common with the lovers of poetry, but, ctc. 1867 Frer- 
man Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 586 The two stories have 
nothing in common. 
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COMMON. 


+14. 70 enter common: see COMMONS 3c. Obs. 

1640 Bastwicx Ld. Bfs, iti. Cittjb, The Church of Eng- 
land may enter Common witb Rome in her Canons. 1674 
Gout. Tongue x. viti. (1684) 158 Let’us. .not by our unmanly 
impatiencies enter common with brutes and animals. 

15. Sc. phr. In the common of: in the debt of, 
under obligations to. + £7 common with: subject 
to, in the power of (quot. 1423). +70 guite one 
a@ como: to settle accounts with him, pay him 
off. (Cf. Commons 3 c.) 


1423 Jas. | AvugisQ. cxlix, The more thou art in dangere 
and cominune With hir, that clerkis clepen so fortune. 
c1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. 24-5 (Jam.) Sir 
George Douglas .. not willing to be in an English-man’s 
commoun for an evil turn, gathered a company of chosen 
men, and burnt the town of Alnwick a@1572 Knox /ist. 
Ref. 202 (Jam.) It micht be that he sould quite him a 
comoun ather in Scotland, or ellis in France. 1637 RuTueEr- 
ForD Jeff, (1881) 220 Ye are in no man’s common but 
Christ’s. 18.. Sc. Prov. (Jam.), ‘I am as little in your 
common, as you are in mine.’ 1879 JAMIESON s.v. Commiou, 
A thing is said to be good one’s common, when one is under 
great obligations todo it; to be 2/7 ose’s common, when one, 
from the peculiar obligations one lies under, ought to act a 
very different part. 

+Common, 53.2 Ods. = ComMMUNE 50.2, com- 
muning, conference, discourse. 

1526 SKELTON //agnyf. 1557 Your speche is as pleasant 
as though it were pend; To here your comon, it is my high 
comforte. 

+Common (kpmon), v. Obs. Forms: 3-4 
com)mun, 4-5 comoun(e, -one, -own(e, 4-6 
comon, (5 fa. ¢. comaunde), 5 commoun, 5-8 
common. Also, 4-5 comin, 4-6 comen, -yn(e, 
commin, 5-6 commyn, -en; /a. /¢. and fle. 5 
comynd, comynt, comend, commynd, etc. 
[ME comzzene-n, comone-n, a. OF. comune-r (in AF. 
also comone-r) to make common, impart, share, f. 
comun CoMMoON a. ‘The shifting stress in OF. 
comune, comune (:—L. types commitnd re, com- 
minat), was reflected in ME. by the two forms 
comun and comune found side by side from the 
carliest times. The former became the more 
popular in ME., and was written co(#z)muz, -072, 
-0un, ~en, -yn, -?72, and finally like the adj., com- 
mon; it survived in some senses down to the 18the. 
But the earlier senses mostly became obs. in the 
16th c., with the exception of that of ‘hold con- 

? . 

verse’; and here the form comemune, which, though 
less usual in ME., had never become obsolete, now 
came to the front, being supported bythe sb. com- 
munition, etc. Common and conimune are thus 
only developments of the same word; but as they 
became very distinct in form, and their sense-his- 
tory is not quite identical, coon having taken 
from the cognate sb. and adj. some senses in which 
commune is never used, they are dealt with as 
distinet words.] 

I. Senses in which Common was the prevalent 
form: now quite obsolete. 

1. ¢vans. To make common to others with one- 
self; to communicate, impart (40), share (zv¢h). 

c 1380 [see Commonine vé/. sé. 1]. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. Rv vim, xxi. (1495) 333 Sterres comynen and parte 
eche wyth other theyr lyghte. Jé7d. xvi. xxvii. 788 A 
hounde comyneth not ne yeuytth flesshe. .that he maye not 
deuour to other houndes. 1496 Dives & Paup.(W. de W.) 
vu. xxiv. 312/2 Not to hyde them but to comyne them forth 
to profyte of other. 1538 Starkey Augland 1. i. (1871) 2 
To commyn such gyftys as be to them gyuen, ych one to 
the profyt of other. /éi¢. 8 He commynyth hys gudnes 
to al creaturys. 

2. To communicate (verbally), tell, declare, 
publish, report. 

3387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 19 Such as I haue .. i-rad 
in dyuerse bookes, 1 gadere and write ..and comoun to 
obere men. 1460-70 BA. Quintessence 1. 3 Comounne 3¢ not 
pis book of deuyne secretes to wickid men. 1548 UDALL, 
etc. tr. ras. Par. Fohn 58a, After these thynges were 
commoned to and fro from one to an other, etc, 

b. absol. or intr. 

(1494 cf. CommoninG v62. sé. 2.] 1562 J. HExwoop Prov. 
§ Lpigr. (1867) 181 The commons common so; tys com- 
monly sayde. 

3. intr. To take a part in common with others ; 
to participate, partake, share w7¢h, 27. 

1388 Wyciir 1 Pez. iv. 13 Comyne 3e with the passiouns 
of Crist. a1440 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 
3 Cristene folke hat commons to-gedire in pe sacrementes. 
1602 Suaks. //ai. 1v. v. 206 Laertes, I must common with 
your greefe. 

4. To have intercourse; to associate wth. 

a 1300 Cursor AI. 29331 (Cott.) To comun noght wit cursed 
men. ¢ 1330 R. BruNNE Chron. (1810) 140 For foule meselrie 
he comond with no man. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Prol. 2 My felawes comened with ladies and gentil women. 
1555 Mardle Facions u. iii, 128 That who so was diseased 
with any malady, should comon with other that had bene 
healed of the like. 

b. Of sexual intercourse. 
¢1400 Lanfrauc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) If. 125 b, Per folowib 
a litil wilnyng for to comoun [destderiumn coitus} wib 
wymmen. 1460 CarGRAveE Chvou. 7 Aftir tyme Cayn had 
killid Abel .. Adam mad a vow that he schuld nevir.. 
comoun with Eve; and his continens kept he a hundred 
3cres, 


COMMONABLE. 


5. To have points in common; to agree. rare. 

crgo0o Afol. Loll. 73 As bey comoun to pe law of be 
gospel. /béd. 74 Comonning mikil wip law cyuil. 

If. Senses afterwards expressed by COMMUNE. 

6. intr. To confer, converse, talk (zerth, dogether; 
= COMMUNE v. 6. 

1388 Wveiw Ecclus. xxvi. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 12046 Pes kynges in counsell were 
comynyng to-gedur. 1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
22 Gladly they will specke and comyn. 1490 — Eneydos vi. 
11890) 26 She comened wyth the prynces of the same con- 
trey. 1535 Coverpace /’s. iv. 4 Comon with youre owne 
hertes vpon youre beddes, 1568 Gsxarton Chron. II. 477 
Kepyng the barres shut, eche might see and common with 
other at their pleasure. r58r Savite Zucrtus’ /List. 1. xv. 
(1591) 10 We.two..coinmon [ogaéaur] plainly ogether. 

. Const. of, upon (the matter discussed), 

1461 Paston Lett, No. goo II. 26, I spake with Maister 
John Salet, aud conimonyd with hym of hyr. 1479 in Ane, 
Gilds (1870) 425 ‘Io commen .. with the housholders of 
3rewers vpon a wise prouision to be made. 1579 FENTON 
Guicciard, 1. (1599) 17 ‘Vhe practises. .commoned vpon. .be- 
tweene the Pope and him. 1596 Spenser /*. Q. v. ix. 4 
And by the way. .of sundry things did commen. 

ce, with dependent clause. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 325/2 He comened with them how 
..he myght departe. 1568 GrRarton Chron. II. 532 Which 
.. began to common amongest themselves, howe they might 
render the towne, to their mos! honour and profite. 

7. trans. To talk over in common, confer about, 
discuss, debate ; to converse about, talk of. 

cr460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon. xvii. (1885) 150 Pat 
his entente therin be comened with his counsell. 1574 
Hettowes Guevara's Fam. Ep. (1584) 69 It were very wel, 
the affayres of warres should be commoned of many, but 
the resolution of them to bee used with fewe. 1607 (Nov.) 
J. Kine Serm. 20 To common it [this scripture] in priuate 
with their owne spirits. 

b. To come to a common decision, agree (¢hat . 
¢ 1430 Syr Gener, (Roxb.) 89 Than comyned thet al there 
That Generides saued were. 

8. trans. To administer the Communion to; 
ref. and pass. to receive the Communion, com- 
municate. (See Commune v. 8.) [Cf. also F. 
communter:—L. commiinicare.| 

61375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egtpcrane 1230 Scho. .of his hand 
syne commonyt was. c1400 Matnpev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 139 
We schrafe vs clene and herd messe and comound vs. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 251/1 Ypolyte..commyned them with 
the Sacrament of the aulter. c1s00 in Maskell 3/on. Ait. 
(1847) III. 348 No man nother woman that this day pro- 
posyth here to be comenyd. — 

III. Later senses derived from Common, (-s,) 
$b, or adj. (Not found with ComMuNE.) 

9. iztr. To exercise or enjoy aright of common: 
sce ComMON $6. 6. oe 

1§23 Fitzuers. Suz. 5 Where they and other commen 
togyder. c1640 J. Savin Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 203 
Howe farr the sayd Abbot and his Tenants should Comon, 
and where. 1642 Perkens Prof Bh. i. § 108. 48 If common 
of pasture be granted unto me for my cattell I shatl not 
common but with cattell commonable. 1697 View I’enal 
Laws 252 The Commoners shall be excluded for Common- 
ing therein; so also shall the Lord be debarred to common 
in the residue. 

10. To eat at a common table, to board together. 

1598 Frorio, Dozzenare, to boord or common ih com- 
panie. @1677 Barrow Serm.I.xxx. 415. 1684 [see Com- 
MONING aes 8]. 1766 extick London 1V. 30 The reason 
for the name of Doctors Commtons is because the civilians 
in this place como together. 

b. ¢vans. To board (at a common table). 7a7-. 

1598 FLorio, Tener deszena, to boord or common schol- 
lers at meate and drinke, to keepe an ordinarie. 

11. To make common (what is sanctified’. 

16zr W. Scrater J'y/hes (1623) 50 Nothing sanctified 
may euer be commoned. dl. $5. 

Commonable (kg‘monib’l), a. [f. Common v. 
9 +-ABLY. | 

1. Of animals: That may be pastured on com- 


mon land. 

1620 J. Witkinson Of Courts Baron 147 Uf any tenant 
doth surcharge the common. .by putting of catlel there not 
commonable, as pigs, goats, and geese. 1767 BLAcksTONE 
Comm. 11. 33 Commonable beasts are either beasts of the 
plough, or such as manure the ground. 1876 Dicsy Aea/ 
Prop. iii. 163 A right of common of pasture for all common- 
able cattle levant and couchant upon the Iands. 

2. Of land: That is or may be held in common ; 
subject to a right of common; suitable for or per- 
taining to commoning (see COMMOX v. 9°. 

1649 Burne Eng. laprov. pr. (1653) 60 The Third sort 
.-lieth deep and long drowned. .onely two or three months 
in summer it is conmmonable. 1796 W. Marsuaui. MH", Eng- 
fand 11. 134 It was once the prevailing practice of Devon- 
Shire, to cultivate its commonable lands, 1832 AusTiIN 
Furispr. (1879) 11. xlix. 841 Putting his cattle on the com- 
Mmonable land. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. xxviii. 670 
To sustain himself and his family from the produce of his 
own land, and from his commonable rights. 

Commonage (kp‘monédz). Also 7 comonage. 
[f. Common sd. (or uv. +-AGE.] 

1. The practice of commoning ; right of common ; 
usually ‘common of pasture’, or the right of pas- 
turing animals on common land. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey ui. iv. 70 Swannage, 
Warrenage, Commonage, Piscage, ctc. 1642 Furcer Holy 
& Prof. St. 1. xiii. 100 If proportionable allotments be made 
to the poore for their commonage. 1792 A. VounG 7raz. 
France 446 Open fields .. shackled with the rights of com- 
monage. 1884 Pell Vall G.13 Nov. 8/2 Restrictions con- 
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cerming grazing and turbary on mountains over which they 
claim coinmonage. 

b. The condition of land held in conmmon, or 
subject to rights of common. 

1308 Chron. in inn, Keg. 114/1 To enclose more than 
20,000 acres of land ., at this timein a state of comnionzge, 
1828 Soutuey ss. (1832) II. 250 The custom of such a 
tenantry is to throw the ground ino a sort of commonage. 

ce. concr. Estate or property held in common ; 
common land, a common. 

1771 Goupso. dist, Eng. 11. 131 He [Wat Tyler] required 
that .. all commonages should be open to the poor as well 
as the rich. 1866 Neader 24 Feb. 199/3 ‘Whe commonages 
. which never were held by feudal tenure, but were allodi:l 
lands. 1885 W. Greswete in Jac. Alag. Feb. 281/1 
Wains drawn by spans of 16 or 20 oxen are outspanned on 
the village commionage. 

d. A body of commoners. 

1882 IWVestern Daily Press 15 May 3/4 A list of the com- 
monage was drawn up. 

2. The estate of the commons, the commonalty. 

1649 SeLnen Laws Lng. u. xl. (1739) 177 The lowest ebh 
that ever the Commonage of England indured. 1848 THack- 
ErAY Van. Farr ix, Vhe whole baronctage, peerage, com- 
monage of England. 

Co‘mmonal, a. nonce-wd. Pertaining to the 
commonalty. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 10/2 To fall in with the geo- 
logical humour of the day, we may divide Everybody inlo 
certain strala, from the royal 1o the commonal. 

Commonaly, obs. f. ComMONLY. 

Commonality (kpmane'liti). Forms: 4 
com(m)unalite, -ee, 4-7 -ie, 6- commonality. 
(A by-form of ComMoNALTy, conformed (in its 
earlier spelling) to the L. *commiinalrtis.] 

+1. A community, commonwealth; = Common- 
ALTY 1, Obs. 

¢ 1374 Chaucer Bocth. 1. iv. 13 Pe gouernours of commu- 
naliues. /d/d. 1v. vi. 142 God..tor he hym self is good.. 
chaseb oute al yuel of be boundes of hys communalite. 

+b. A free or self-governing community; — 
ComMonaLTy I b. Oés. 

1680 Moxpen Geog, Rect. (1685) 393 Some .. have their 
Kings, others live by Hords or Commonalities. 

2. Common people ; = ComMoNaLty 3. 

(The form favoured by Scotlish writers.) 

1s82 Addr. Fas. V/ in Sir J. Melvils Mem. (1735) 258 
Noblemen, Barons, Burgesses and Commonality. 1628 
Hosses Yuucyd. (1822) 153 The commonality are now 
your friends. 1650 Jer. Tavtor //oly Living (1727) 158 
The tears and the curse of the commonality. 1761-2 Hume 
ITist. Eng. (1806) 1V. Ixiv. 725 Three estates, the clergy, 
the nobility, and: the commonality. 1864 Burton Scot 
alér. I. i. 18 All the commonality of Scotland. 1879 Gro. 
Euior Yeo. Such ii. 37 Among the mixed commonality. 

+3. A corporation; = ComMONALTY 2. Obs. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2288/1 The humble Address of the... 
Mystery and Commonality of Barbers and Surgeons. 

+ 4. Possession in common, community. Oés. 

1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ Lustr. Chr. Wom. (1592) X iij, The 
women could not awaye with that coinminalitie of goods. 

+5. = Commonarty 5. Oés. 

1715 M. Davies Ath. Brit. 1. Pref, 67 Not possible to be 
Read by the Commonality of Christians. /érd. ul. 416 
The common use and understanding of the Commonality 
of Christians. 

Commonalty (kp monilti). Forms: 3-4 
comunaute, 4-6 co(m)munalte, 5 comonaltie, 
6— commonalty (with from 20 to 30 variants fol- 
lowing all the forms of co(w)mon, commen, comyn, 
etc., and of the suffix, -azte, -a/te, -altie, etc.) (a. 
OF. comunalté, comunanté (= Pr. cominaltad, It. 
comunalta), f. OF. and Pr. comunal, lt. communate, 
l.. communal-1s belonging to the community, f. 
commiine the community or state = Common 56.11, 
The L. type is commanadlitds (found in med.L.) ; 
hence the variant CoMMONALITY.] 

+1. The people of a nation, state, city, etc., col- 
lectively ; 2 community, commonwealth. Oés. 

¢x2go Lives Saints (1887) 143 Ech bing pat fallez to 
harme In be communaute. c1300 Beket 1302 To desturbi 
thing that falleth 10 harm of communeaute. 1388 Wyctir 
Prov. xxix. 2 The comynalte schal be glad in the multipli- 
yng of iust men. cx1qzg WyNntoun Crov. vil. Xxxvii. 103 
For to sawfe his comwnate Than wyth be wardane tretyde 
he. cxq60 Fortescurn Ads. & Lim. Jon, vii. (1885) 124 
Ambassitours .. ffrom grete communalties bi yonde pe 
see, 1535 STARKEY Led. fo Pole in Strype Keel. Mem. 1. 
xxxiii. 238 Persons which .. have rooted a sedition in this 
communalty. 1547 /lomtties 1. Sweartng (1859) 75 Good 
order .. kept .. in all commonalties, as boroughs, cities, 
towns, and villages. 1631 Wrever dnc. Fun, Mon, 347 
The Communaltie of Kent was neuer vanquished by the 
Conquerour. 

+b. A. self-governing commonwealth, a re- 
public, a democracy. Obs. 

1604 E. G[riustoxe] tr. D’Acosta's fist. Indies vi. x. 453 
Many nations of the Indies have not indured any Kings . . 
but live in comminalties, creating and appointing Captains 
and Princes, for certaine occasions onely. 1660 Mitton /*ree 
Commi, Wks. 1738 I. 599 Which..may be best and soonest 
obtain'd, if every County.. were made a kind of subor- 
dinate GeaMionalty or Commonwealth. 

2. A body corporate $ a corporation. 

1425 Ord. bhittington’s Alms-house (1776) in Entick 
London IV. 354 The commonalty of the craft of mercers. 
1520 Sir R. Ervor Wr in Elyot's Gow. (1883) 1. App. 315 
The Maire and cominaltie of the Citie of New Sarunt. 1523 
Actrgy 15 Men. 1072, c. 5 One body and perpetuall com- 
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minaltic or fclowship of the facultie of Physicke. 1594 
West Sywibol. u.§ 20 A Maior withoat his comininaltp-. 
1828 W. Sait Univ, College 369 The University to forfeit 
20/. yearly to the Mayor and Conimonalty of London. 
1847 C. G. Appison Contracts 1. i. § 2 (1883) 88 If a bond 
be given by the commonalty in the absence of the mayor, 
the body corporate is not bound. 1885 Act 48 & 49 Vict. 
c. 76§ 12 Licensed by the master, wardens, and commonalty 
of watermen and lightermen of the River Thames, 


3. The general body of the community; the 
common people, as distinguished from those in 
authority, from those of rank and title, or * the 
upper classes’ generally; the ‘commons’ collee- 


tively. 
a1340 Hasivo.e Psalter liv. 10 In pe comunaute of 
folke. c1qq0 Generydes 254 Of lir lordes and of hir 


comenaute. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 431/4 Accompanyed 
wyth the nobles and moche comynaltee of his royame. 
1531 Ecvor Gov, 1. i, Plebs in englishe, is called the comu- 
naltec, whiche signifieth onelye the multitude, wherin be 
conteined the base and vulgare inhabitantes, nol auanced 
to any honour or dignitce. 1581 Muteaster Positions 
xxxix. (1887) 197 Either gentlemen or of the commonalty. 
1756-7 tr. Neysler’s Trav. (1760) 1. 179 ‘The cominonalty of 
both sexes wear straw hats. 1841 Lytton V4. 4 Morn, 1. 
ii, One of those families which yearly vanish from the 
commonalty inlo the peerage. 1874 Miss Mutock J/y 
Mother & 1 89 As well-to-do commonalty likes to patronise 
poor gentility. 

transf. 1667 Mitton /’. LZ. vu. 489 Vhe Parsimonious 
Emmet. .join’d in her popular Tribes Of Commonaltic. 

+ 4. The Commons as an estate of the ralm 
acling by their elected represcntatives; hence, the 
represcntative members of the Commons. Ods. 

1580 SipNey Arcadia (1622) 110 Enacted, not onely by the 
cominaltie of Passions, but agreed vnto by her most noble 
Thoughts. 168: Lambparbe Frren. ww. xiii. (1588) 540 Goth 
Gentlemen and Knights do serve in the Parliament, as 
members of the Communaltie. 1630 R. JouNson Adiga. 4 
Comaw.174 The three Estates, of the Clergie, the Nobi- 
litie, and Comminaltie. 1648 D. Jenkins Wks, 15 The 
ayds granted by the Commonalty. _ 

5. transf. The general or universal body. 

1594 Hooker £ecc?, Pol. in. (1T.), 1 .. will use the secret 
acknowledgement of the commonalty bearing record of the 
God of gods. 1659 T. Witte Wid, State Souls 37 Not. .by 
a few wise or extraordinarily religious persons, but by the 
commonalty and universality of Christians. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 197 P 2 Writings which the Commonally of 
Scholars have pushed into the World. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 
T. 1. i. (1849) 3 The commonalty of mankind. 

+6. Jn commonality: in public. Out of common- 
ally: in private, in secret. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunxne Handl. Synne p. 186 |. 5964 Hyt ys 
coueytyse and peft pryue To bye pyng out of cominalte 
[v. 7. comnalte]. ¢1380 Wycttr Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 110 He 
wolde in comunalte do pis dede, and not bus oonli in desert. 

Commonance, erroneous f. COMMUNANCE. 

Common council, -man: see COUNCIL. 

Commone, obs. f. Common. 

+ Commo:nefa‘ction. Oés. [f. L. commone- 
jfacére ‘to remind one forcibly of something, put 
in mind, admonish’, f. commoné-re to put in mind 
+facére to make.] The action of admonishing 
or reminding ; an admonition, reminder. 

1619 SctaTer L£.xp. 1 Thess. (1630) 302 Lest the commone- 
faction might seeme vnnecessary. 1633 Ames Algs¢. Cerem. 
u. 287 Significant Images, appointed for commonefaction 
and institution of men in religious duties. 1679 Putter 
Moder. Ch, Eng. (1843) 139 Vestmenis .. for ornament, dis- 
tinclion, and commonefaction. 

Commoner, comparative of Common a. 

Commoner (kg'mons1), 56. Forms: 4 com- 
iner, comeuner, 5 comounner, 4-6 comuner e, 
communer, comyner(e, 6 comener’e,comonar, 
eommonour, 5~ commoner. [Partly from Com- 
Mon 56,i senses 1-2, 5; partly from Common v., 
branches I, III; partly associated with both.] 

+1. A member of the community having civic 
rights; a burgess, citizen; sfec. a member of the 
general body of a town-council. Ods. 

¢1325 Cocr de L. 5338 The comouners servyd hym at 
wylle. c14s0 Lay Folks Mass-bh. 69 We sall pray espe- 
cially for be meer, Be xij., pe schirriues and be xxiiij. and for 
all gode communers of pis cite. 1467 in Eng. Gris 2870) 
372 The xxiiij. and xlviij. comyners of the seid cite, chosen 
for good rewle of the same. 1531 [:tvot Gov. 1. i, In the 
citie of London and other cities, they that be none alder- 
men, or sheriffes be called communers. 1§57 Urder of 
Hospitalis Ntijb, Th’ Aldermen, and the Commoners of 
this City [London]. 1643 Prysxe Suv. Power Darl. ut. 53 
The Stoickes would have the City of the whole world to be 
one, and all men to be commoners, and townesmen. 

b. A member of the Court of Common Council 
.of London . 

Chief Commoner a courtesy title of the chairman of the 
City Lands Committee —the leading c minittee of the 
Common Council. ; 

1889 Darly News 9 Feb. 2/6 Mr. Judd, the Chief Com. 
moner. .echoed the wish of the Lord Mayor that the friend- 
liest relations should exist between the Corporation and the 
County Council. 

2. More generally: One of the common people ; 
a member of the commonalty. | Now applied to 
all below the rank of a feer.) 

1377 Lanect. 7’. /'Z. DB. xv 325 Clerkes and kny3tes and 
comuneres pat ben riche. ¢ 1380 Wvctir Hts. 11880 88 
pel graunten pardon. .1o lordis, clerkis & comineric 1419 
{erETONG Cec in Ellis Ovig. Lefton. 25 1.81 Ther is a 
grete power of hem, bothe of Lordys, Knyths, and Scuiers, 
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bot the grettiste power is of Communers. 1534 Lp. Ber- 
ners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Hvijb, He dyned at a 
knyghtes bridale, and woulde not eate at the bridale of a 
communer. 1541 Etyot /wage Gov. (1556\ 59b, Begin- 
nyng at the base people or communers. 1601 HoLianp 
Pliny II. 483 Proud & sumptuous dames, that are but com- 
‘moners and artizans wiues. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles 
Athens, Themistocles was at first a commoner himself, 
1799 Morse Amer. Geog. 11.63 The supreme tribunal.. 
must consist of botb commoners and nobles. 
b. ¢ransf. Applied to a horse. 

1890 Standard 17 Mar. 3/7 If the prize goes to Epsom it 
will be by the aid of Ilex, for the outsider, Braceborough, 
is only a commoner, I fear. 

3. A member of the House of Commons. Now 
rare. Great Commoner: a name given to the 
elder William Pitt. 

1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 34 The Petitions of the Com- 
moners (containing all Petitions of the Commons house for 
redresse of. .injuries), @ 1674 CLARENDON Hist. Red. (1704) 
III. x1. 140 The Messengers .. one of the House of Peers 
and two Commoners. 1793 BLACKSTONE Comm. (ed. 12) 
190 The freedom of the member's person: which in a peer 
is for ever sacred and inviolable ; and in a commoner (by the 
privilege of parliament) for forty days after every proroga- 
lion, and forty days before the next appointed meeting. 
1862 THackeray Four Georges ii. 102 ‘There’s the great 
commoner.’ ‘There is Mr. Pitt.’ 1884 Z’foo0d Mercury 7 
Nov. 5/2 For the sake of the House of Lords a protest will 
be made by the Tory commoners at every stage. 

+4. One who shares or takes part in anything ; 
a sharer, participator. [f. Common v. 1.]  Ods. 

1382 Wyciir 1 Pet. v. 1 Witnesse of Cristis passioun. .and 
comuner [1388 comynere] of that glorye that is to be sbewid. 
a1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton ALS. 1 Communers of pat 
blyse pat euer mare lastis. 1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 272 

3y the we are made comuner to the fruyte of lyfe. 1639 
Furier /foly War ww. xvi. (1647) 196 Lewis .. resolved to 
be a commoner with them in weal and wo. a@1661 — 
WVorthies 1. 136 He fled into Germany, and there was 
Fe!low-Commoner with Mr. Sewell in all his sufferings. 

+ 5. One who takes or pays for his Commons 
‘sense 3), 7.€¢. who shares in a common meal, or 


eats at a common table; a boarder. Ods. 

1598 Friorio, Dozzexante, a commoner or boorder with 
others as schollers are. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 554 The 
Prodigalls fellow commoners, the Swine. 

6. In some English colleges, as at Oxford and 
Winchester: One who pays for his commons, 7.e. 
a student or undergraduate not on the foundation 
(called at Cambridge a pensioner). 

The colleges were orizinally intended only for the fellows 
and scholars ‘on the foundation’, the admission of other 
students, as ‘commoners’ or boarders, being a subsequent 
development, which eventuated in the recognition of many 
ranks of students, as (at Oxford) soblemen, gentlemen-coi- 
wmoncers, Jellow-commoners, commoners, battelers, servi- 
tors: q.v. ‘hese grades are now practically obsolete; and 
the only existing distinction is into schola»s, or students 
on the foundation, and commoners. The latter word thus 
tends to be understood as =‘common or ordinary under- 
graduate’, i. e, one who has not gained a scholarship, exhi- 
bition, or other special distinction. 

1613 Heyrwoop Marriage Triumph (Percy Soc.)17 Thys ys 
some yowng schooleman, a fresh comonar. 1671 GLANVILL 
Disc. AM. Stubbe 31 Being not related to any Foundation in 
Oxford, but living there as a Commoner. 1750 CovenTRY 
Pompey Litt. wn. x. (1785) 68/2 The rank of a fellow-com- 
moner, which ..is one who sits at the same table, and en- 
joys the conversation of the fellows. It differs from what 
is called a gentleman-commoner at Oxford .. in the greater 
privileges and licences indulged to the members of, this 
order, who..are allowed to absent themselves at pleasure 
from the private lectures. 1791 BosweLt Johnson an. 1728 
He..went to Oxford, and was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke College. 1844 StanLtey dAvzold I. i. 2 Having en- 
tered as a commoner, and afterwards become a scholar of 
the college. 1886 Oxford Calendar, Corpus Christi College 
207 Exhibitions have been recently instituted .. to be com- 
peted for from time to time by Commoners of the College. 
1887 T. A. Tro_tore What I remember I. iii. 77 At Win- 
chester there were .. a hundred and tbirty private pupils 
of the head master, or ‘commoners’. 

ix. x60z Return fr. Parnass w.ii, One of the Diuels 
fellow commoners, one that sizeth in the Deuils butteries, 

7. One who has a joint right in common lands; 
one who enjoys a right of common. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 2 No commonour or com- 
monours within any foreste, chase, moore .. or waaste 
grounde. 1573 Tusser //usb. (1878) 144 For commons 
these commoners crie, enclosing they may not abide. 1613 
Sir H. Fincu Laz (1636) 314 A commoner whom another 
commoner wrongeth by putting in more beasts into the 
common then hee should. 1839 StonenouseE Axholme 77 
The original grant recognized this right of the Commoners. 

b. trazsf. and fig. 

1691 HartcLirFe Virtues 261 The first Commoners of the 
Earth did employ their Heads about getting the necessary 
supports of Life. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. u. ii, The Birds, 
great Nature’shappy Commoners. 1779 81 Jounson LZ. /”., 
Fenton, He was driven out a commoner of Nature. .reduced 
to pick up a livelihood uncertain and fortuitous. 

+ 8. A common harlot, prostitute. Oés. 

1601 SHaks. All's Well v. iii. 194 O behold this Ring. . He 
gaue it toa Commoner a'th Campe If I be one. 1695 Con- 
GREVE Love for L.1. ii, What think you of that noble com- 
moner Mrs. Drab? 

+9. A common-lawyer. Obs. rare. 

1622 Dekker & Mass. Virg. Aart. i. iii, ar. The devil 

hates a civil lawyer, asa soldier does peace. Spung. How 
u commoner? //ar. Loves him from the teeth outward. 

Co'mmoneress. rare. [f. prec. +-Ess.] A 
female commoner; the wife of a coinmoncr. 

1791 Map. D'Arniay Diary V. 197 Peeresses, commoner- 
esses and the numerous indefinites crowded every part. 
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Cormmoney. [f. Common a.+-y, diminutive 
suffix.] = Common one; a marble of a common 
sort; cf ALLY 56.2 

1837 Dickens Pickw, xxxiv, Whether he had won any 
alley tors or commoneys lately .. his ‘alley tors’ and his 
“commoneys’ are alike neglected. 

Common good, goods. [transl. L. dondm 
publicum, bona publica.} The public property of 
a community or corporation; esp. in Sc. use, the 
property, whether in lands or funds, held by the 
magistrates, and the revenues payable to them, for 
the behoof of the community. (Jamieson Szff/.) 
_ €1380 [see CommoninG vb2, sb. 1). 1467 Ord. Worcester 
in £nxg. Gilds 386 Also that the worthy men of the seid 
cloth graunt no yefte of the comyns good. .w'out the advise 
of the xlviij. comyners. .and pat yf ther be no comyn goodes 
in hande, etc, 1491 Sc. Acts Yas./V, § 36 It is statute and 
ordained anent the commoun gud of all our Soveraine 
Lordis Burrowes within the Realme, that the said com- 
moun gude be observed and keiped to the commoun profite 
of the towne. 1774 in A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock App. 
(1864) 304 The haill common-goods and custums of the said 
burgh and barony. 1828 Scorr F. Af, Perth xxiii, Any 
aid which you may afford from the Common Good, to the 
support of the widow Magdalen and her orphans. 


Common hall. 

1. The hall in which a corporation meets ; the 
hall of a guild or city company; a town-hall. b. 
A general meeting of the Corporation ; e.g. of the 
Common Council of London. 

¢1302 Pol. Songs .1839) 188 The webbes ant the fullaris.. 
makeden huere consail in huere commune halle. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccli. 322 Fallyng doune of a steyr as 
they come oute of theyr comyn halle. 1640 Ord. /fo. Com. 
in Rushw. /7ést. Coll. ui. (1692) I. 141 A Letter .. to the 
Lord Mayor of London, to desire him to call a Common- 
Hall. 1727 in Picton ZL’fool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11.16 A 
Common Hall or Generall Assembly of the Mayor, Baylives 
and Burgesses. 1772 Ann, Reg. 145/2 Before the common- 
hall was over, Mr. Sheriff Wilkes declared there should be 
no poll published. 1812 A.raminer 5 Oct. 6361 On Tuesday 
a Common Hall was held for the election of Lord Mayor. 

2. In wider sense: see Hatt. (By Tindale used 


to translate Gr. mparrwp.or. ) 

1526 TinpaLe Jatt, xxvit. 27 Then the soudeours of 
the debite toke Iesus vnto the comen hall [1611 common 
hall; Wyciir mote halle]. x590 SpENser /. Q. 1. v. 3 And 
forth he comes into the commune hall. 1645 G. Dantec 
Poems Wks. 1878 II. 88 But speake my knowledge, though 
it should displase The common-Hall..Of Ignorance. 1695 
Be. Patrick Com: Gen. xxxiv. 24 (T.) All the citizens, 
who were met together in the common-hall, or place of pub- 
lick assemblies, 


+ Common house. (és. 

1, = Common Hatt 1, 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 372 Yf eny of the 
xxilij. or xlviij. discouer the comyn counseille that ys seid 
in the comyn house. 

2. The House of Commons. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclxi. 342 The comyns of the 
reame were assembled in the comyn hous comonyng and 
treatyng. 
common house was diuided vpon the question. 

3. A place in a monastery where a common fire 
was kept for the monks to warm themselves at. 

1593 Kites of Durham (Surtees Soc.) 75 On the right 
hand, as yow goe out of the Cloysters into the Infirmary 
was the Commone House. .being to this end to have a fyre 
keapt in yt all wynter, for the Monnckes to cume and 
warme them at, being allowed no fyre but that onely. 

4. A house of common resort. 

1595 Locrine u. ii, Look you be at the common-house to- 
morrow. 

spec. a. Aprivy. Cf ComMMons 5. 

1596 Harincton AZefam. Ajax (1814) 51 By digging pits 
in the earth or placing the common houses over rivers. 

b. A brothel, stews. 

1603 SHaks, Aleas. for AI. 11.1. 43 Their abuses in common 

houses. 


Common-illth, sce ComMOoN- 
WEALTH I. 


+Commoning (kgmanin), v4/. sd. Obs. [f. 
Common v. + -ING!,] The action of the verb 
CoMmMON. ‘ 

1. Sharing or participating, communion. 

¢1380 Wycuir Wés. (1880) Ku 5 Pe comounynge of be comon 
goodis..in begynnynge of Cristis Churche. 1382 — 1 Cor. 
x. 16 The comenynge of Cristis blood. 

2. Common saying. (Cf. Common z. 2 b.) 

1494 Fapyan vi. cxlix. 135 He was buryed at the Abbey 
of Gyruy: albe it ye comynyng is, that he restith nowe 
with Saynt Cutbert of Durham. 

3. Intercourse, converse, conference. 

c1340 HampoLe Prose Tr. 16 Comonynge and byhald- 
ynge of aungells and gastely creaturs. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 31 Uneth ony man shall ouercome hem in 
commyning ne dysputacion. 1536 BELLENDEN Crox. Scot. 
(1821) 1. 4 Tbe inhabitants .. desirit Gathelus to ane com- 
moning. 1547. //omilies 1.. Swearing (1859) 77 In eating, 
drinking, playing, commoning, and reasoning. 

4, Communion, fellowship (= ComMuNING v6d. 
sh. c); concr. a community, a fellowship. 

¢1340 Cursor M. 23115 (Trin.) Fro comynynge of cristen 
men Po careful shul be ep to ken. x400 Aelig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS. 3 The Sexte artycle es bat Haly Kirke.. 
es comonynge and felawrede of all cristene folke. 

5. Agreement, concord. rare. 

€1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks. III. 395 Per is no comynynge ne 
consent to Crist and to Belial. 


nonce-word : 


1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed I11.1956/2 The ; 


COMMON LAW. 


6. The Communion, the Eucharist ;= Communine 
vbl, sb. d. 

1382 {see 1]. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 27 Had re- 
sceyuid the holy comyning of cristen men. 

. Exercise of common rights over pasture, etc. 

1549 4c? 3 & 4 Edw. V/,c.3 §2 Foreign Tenants have 
no greater Right of Commoning in the Wood..of any 
Lord, than the proper Tenants. 1649 BuitHe Zug. Jiprov. 
Inipr. Ded., Unlimited Commons, or Commoning without 
stint, upon any Heath, Moor, Forrest, or other Common. 
1694 Lond. Gaz, No. 2977/4 To be Lett a Farm .. with tbe 
advantage of Commoning. 1764 Harmer Odserv. ii. 49 
Nor have they any notion of our rights of commoning. 

attrib, 1704 Waterbury (Conn.) Town Rec. 12 Dec., No 
man shall .. baight cattell after ye first of Aprill till com- 
moning time. . 

b. concr. Land subject to common-rights; com- 
mon land. 

1634 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 149 Of commoning 
also, which yields ferron and gorse ..there is about 800 
acres. 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4354/4 The Manor of Somer. 
ford. .with Two Water Corn-Mills. .very good Commoning. 

8. Eating at a common table ; boarding. 

1684 Cuarnock Attrib, God (1834) I. 186 Nothing will 
separate prodigal man from commoning witb swine..but an 
empty trough. 2 

Commonish (kg-monif), 2. rare. [f. Common 
@,+-ISH.] Rather common. 

1792 Map. D’ArsLay Diary (1842-6) V. 292 A com- 
monish..sort of a.. woman. 1878 Keary Dawn Hist. iv. 
58 Commonish ideas in a somewhat grand and abstract form. 
1880 Christy Carew I. iii, Mozart, to Philomena, was com- 
monish, being played at mass. .nearly every Sunday. 

Commo'‘nish,?. arch. rare. [f. L. commonére 
to remind forcibly or earnestly (f. com- + monére to 
remind, advise, warn), with ending after Ab- 
MONISH.] ¢vans. To remind, put in mind (0). 

1849 W. Firzceratp tr. Whitaker's Disp. 661 We are 
commonished or reminded of things which we knew before, 


Comnmionition (kpméni‘fen). rare. [ad. L. 
commonition-em eamest reminding, admonition. ] 
The action of reminding, instructing, or warning ; 
a formal admonition or waming. 

1730 6 Baitey (folio), Comonition, an admonition or 
warning, an advertisement. 1755in JoHNSoN. 3849 W. Firz- 
GERALD tr. IVAztaker’s Disp. (Parker Soc.) 661 To be written 
for our learning issomething more than commonition. 1868 
Mirman St. Paul's ii. 32 He averred that he had been 
condemned, without citation, without commonition, without 
trial, etc. on 

+Commorcnitive, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
monit- ppl. stem of conzmonécre (see COMMONISH) 
+-IVE.} Serving as a reminder. 

1624 Br. Hart Rem. Wks. (1660) 14 The Church of 
England .. whose cross was only commemorative and com- 
monitive. 2 

+ Commo:nitory, @. and sd. Ods. [ad. late L. 
commontlori-us ‘suitable for reminding’, neut. 
commonilori-um as sb. ‘a writing for reminding, 
a letter of instructions ’.] 

A. adj. Serving to remind, advise, or admonish, 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 194/1 Letters commonitorie, 
exhortatorie, and of correction. 1625 Donne Serv. Ixvi. 
664 How many without any former preparatory crosse or 
comminatory or commonitory crosse .. fall under some one 
stone. 1747 Carte /fist. Eng. I. 602 The Archbishop's 
apologetical, declamatory and commonitory letters. 

B. ss. A commonitory writing ; a warning. 

1709 J. JouNson Clergym. Vade M. 11. 225 His commoni- 
tory to Ammon. 1849 W. FitzcerALp tr. Whitaker's Disp. 
(Parker Soc.) 8 That the scriptures are no rule of faith at 
all, but a certain commonitory. 

+Commornity. Sc. Obs. rare. [var. of Com- 
MuNITY.] The common people. the commonalty. 

1535 STEwaRT Cron. Scot. 11. 126 Mony lord.. And the 
maist part of the commonitie. _ 

Commonize (kg'mansiz), v. rare. [f. Common 
+-1ZE: cf. fraternize.] 

lL. intr. (University collog.) To combine ‘ com- 
mons’, so as to form a joint meal. 

1865 Coruh. Mag. Feb. 226 It is a very common plan for 
two or more men to ‘commonize’..at breakfast; each man 
having his ‘commons’, bread and butter from the buttery, 
put into a common stock. 

2. Zrans. To make common or vulgar. (U. S.) 


Common law. [cf L. jis commune, in 
Du Cange (where the expression is used also of 
France and the Empire). Also F. droit commun 
in sense 1.] 

+1. The general law of a community, as opposed 
to local or personal customs, as of a caste, family, 
calling, city, or district. Obs. 

1377 Lanct. P. Pl. B. xvut. 72 Two theues also tholed 
deth pat tyme Vppon a crosse bisydes cryst, so was pe 
comune lawe. 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2929 Juge him 
aftir the comon law And not oonlie aftir youre ovn saw. 
1551 Rostnson tr. A/ore’s Utop. .(Arb.)159 The riche men 
not only by priuate fraud, but also by commen lawes do 
euery day pluck..from the poore some parte of their liuing. 

+b. Common law of the church: the general 
law of the Church, as opposed to provincial con- 
stittitions, papal privileges, etc. 

¢1380 Wycuir Sed, Wks. 111. 289 Perfore seide Seynt Gre- 
gory and be comyn lawe of pe Chirche, bat honour or pre- 
lacie schulde not be 30ven to hem bat seken and coveiten it. 

2. The unwritten law of England, administered 
by the King’s courts, which purports to be derived 


COMMON LAWYER. 


from ancient and universal usage, and is embodied 
in the older commentaries and the reports of 


adjudged cases. 

In this sense opposed to statute /azv; also used for the 
law administered by the King’s ordinary judges as distin- 
guished from the egusty administered by the Gunes and 
other courts of like jurisdiction, and from other systems 
administered by special courts, as ecclesiastical and ad- 
miralty law, and (in the Middle Ages) the /avu merchant. 

In U.S.: the body of English legal doctrine which is the 
foundation of the law administered in all the States settled 
from England, and those formed by later settlement or 
division from them. 

c1350 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 361 And 
pat commune law hym be y-entred, be axere and pe de- 
fendaunt. 1389 /dzd. 21 It shal be lefulle to hem to gone to 
y° comoun lawe. 1539 <tcé 31 //en. VIT1, c.1 § 2 In like 
maner. .as coperceners by the common lawes. .are compelled 
to do. 1632 B. Jonson A/agn. Lady u. v, No exception 
Lies at the common-law. 1768 Blackstone Cov. iv. xxii. 
295 All offences either against the common law or act of 
parliament. /és¢. IV. 485 That admirable system of maxims 
and unwritten customs, which is now known by the name of 
the common law. .doubtless of Saxon parentage. 1810 Brn- 
Tuam Packing (1821) 154 The great body of the law, remain- 
ing ..in the shapeless state, of common, alias unwritten, law. 
1826-58 Kent Com. 1. 548 Our American reports contain 
an exposition of the common law, as received and modified 
in reference to the genius of our institutions, 1831 A. 
Stearns Real Actions 250 The greatest departure from the 
rules of the common law, upon the subject of dower, will 
perhaps be found in the statutory provisions of Vermont and 
Georgia. 

attrib. 1875 Maine //ist. Just, ix. 263 Our oldest com- 
mon-law authorities, 1848 WHarton Law Lex. 224 There 
are some matters in which the equity and common law 
courts have a concurrent jurisdiction. 

Common lawyer. One versed in, or practis- 
ing, the common law. 

Opposed sometimes to c/zilian or other foreign lawyer, 
sometimes to equity or ecclesiastical lawyers in England. 

1588 Fraunce Lazwiers Log. Ded., Twenty. .common law- 
yers, 21661 Futter Worthies (1840) [. go Denied indeed 

y our commons-lawyers, but stickled for by some canonists. 
1668 Haie Pref. Rolle’s Abridgm, 7 A Man, though other- 
wise of pregnant Reason, must not be offended if he be not 
born aCommon-Lawyer. 1885 av Times 169/1 There isa 
ous aia of creations of common lawyers [as 

mG:s). 

Commonly (kg-monli), adv. For forms see 
Common a. (Also 5 -aly,-ally.) [ME. comzzeve-, 
comonlich, -ly, etc., f£. COMMON a.: sce -LY?.]} 

+1. After a fashion or ina way common to all; 

in common; generally, universally. Ods. 
* a1300 Fall §& Passiow 46 in E. E. P. (1862) 14 Pat com- 
munelich hi ne wer for-lor. ¢1330 R. Brunne Cron, 
(1810) 120 Pan pe riche & pouere & alle comonly Fro Berwik 
to Douere held hir for lady. 1340 Ayend. 145 God pet ous 
made alle comunliche to his anlicnesse. ¢1qg0o Rom. Rose 
6732 Thanne oughten good folk comunly Han of his myscheef 
somme pitee. 1489 Edinb. MS. Barbour’s Bruce x1. 248 
Commounaly. — xn. 304 Commonaly. 1g02 Ord. Crysten 
Wen (W. de W. 15¢6) 1. i. g Adam and Eue us bynde all by 
lawe comonly to synue and dampnacyon. 1574 HELLoweEs 
Gueuara’s Fam, Ep. (1584) 216 Speaking commonly of all 
{gentlewomen], I say, that they have more abilitie to breede 
children, than to keepe secretes. 158: Coufir. 1. Ciij, This 
of Saint James, for that it was written commonly to all the 
tribes of the Jewes dispersed, was called Catholike or 
generall. @1656 Br. Hart Rew. Wes. (1660) 371 Some take 
it to be Man indefinitely, and commonly considered. | 

+ 2. In a common body, in one community or 
company; with common action or accord; unit- 
edly, together. Ods. _ 

41300 Cursor MW 12065 (Gott.) pe grete lauerdinges .. ras 
again iesu alle bidene, And plaint on him made comminli. 
€1330 Arth. § Merl. 6457 Our men bathe gret and lite, To 
gedir gadred hem comonliche. 1382 Wyctir Gen. xili. 6 
The substaunce of hem (Abram and Lot] was myche, and 
thei my3ten not dwel comounli. c 1450 JJerdin 96 Yef ye 
and alle the peple comynyally pray to our lorde for his grete 
pite. 1563 /fomilies 1, Coin. Prayer (1859) 357 To pray 
commonly is for a multitude to ask one and tbe self thing 
with one voice. 

+b. In the way of common possession. Oés. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. John 161%) 52 What is ours... You 
shall command as commonly, As if it were your owne. 

+3. In intimate union, closely, familiarly. Ods. 

€1325 Coer de L. 1808 The Erle of Leycester, the Erle of 
Hertford, Ful comanly followed they their lord. 1g90 
Srenser /. Q. 1.x. 56 He might see The blessed angels to 
and fro descend From highest heaven in gladsome com- 
panee..As commonly as frend does with his frend. 

+4. Openly, in public, publicly. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvu. 799 That nycht thai spak al 
comonly [3/S. E commonaly) Of thame within. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 381/4 He suffryd them not to begge 
comynly. 1568 Grarron Chron. Il. 611 Thys rumour 
openly spoken and commenly published. 1611 Bisce Afa/s. 
xxvili. 15 And this saying is commonly reported among the 
Tewes vntill this day. 

5. Asa usual circumstance ; as a general thing ; 
in ordinary cases; usually, ordinarily, generally. 

@1300 Cursor A/, 238 Cott.) Frankis rimes here 1 redd 
Comunlik in ilkfa] sted. 1340 <lyenb. 56 Zuyche zennes 
arizeb communliche ine tauerne, 1375 Barsour &ruce xv. 
160 Schir Ednard, that wes comonly Callit the kyng of 
Irland. 1477 Eart Rivers «Caxton) Dictes 26a, He that is 
liberal to him self, is commonely liberal to another. 1549 
Bk, Com. Prayer, The firste daie of Lente commonly called 
‘Ashe-Wednisdaye. 1611 Suaks. Wint. T. u.i. 109, I am 
Not prone to weeping (as our Sex Commonly are’, 1678 
Busyan Prler. t. 218 In this Land the shining Ones com. 
monly walked. 1711 Anpison Sfect. No. 121 P6 Tho’ the 
Mole be not totally blind ,as it is commonly thought’. 1747 
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Wes ey Prim, Physic (1762) 114 It commonly cures before 
Morning. 1875 Jowerr /’/aéo (ed. 2) I. p. ix, All the writ: 
ings commonly attributed to Plato. 

6. In an ordinary manner; to a degree that is 
common or ordinary. (Qualifying ads.) 

1706 Estcourt Fafr Examp.iv.i. 46 Because you area 


* Man of Worth, and her Husband's Friend, she can hardly 


be commonly civil to you. 1776 Gipson Decl. & F. 1. 348 
Carinus..was more than commonly deficient in those quali- 
ties, 1853 Lytton AZy Novel x. xiii, Had such qualitics.. 
been applied to objects commonly honest. _ 

7. Meanly, cheaply ; without anything special. 

Mod. A room very commonly furnished. 

Commonness (kp‘mannés). [f. Common a. + 
-NESs.} 

1. The state or quality of being common to, or 
shared by, more than one; community, rave. 

1530 PatsGr. 207/2 Commonesse, communtté. 1553 Gri- 
MALDE Cucero’s Offices 1.11558) 26 Conuersation and coin- 
nronnesse of table counseylynges. 1657 W. Guturie Chris- 
tian's Gt. Interest vi. (1825) 147 Communion is a common- 
hess or a common interest between God and a man. 1715 
tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Alem, 1. w. xvii. 224 By the com- 
monness of these two Elements (Fire and Water], was 
hinted the Community ‘twixt Husband and Wife. 1828 
E, Irvine Last Days 120 The commonness of blood is the 
great occasion of affection. 

b. The quality of being public or generally used. 

1848 W. Barttett Egypt to Pal, xi. (1879) 239 The com- 
monness of the thoroughfare. 

2. The quality of being usual or of ordinary oc- 
currence, frequency. 

1897 Hooxer Eccl. Pol. v. (1617) 352 Lest men should 
waxe cold with the commonnesse of that, the strangenesse 
whereof at the first inflamed them. 1639 Futter //oly lar 
ul, xxx. (1840) 171 The commonness of those thunder-bolts 
caused their contempt. 1669 H. Ocpensurcin PAi7/. Traus, 
Il, 43¢ Emeraulds are .. of much less value than they were 
formerly, by reason of their commonness. 1876 GLADSTONE 
Syuchr. Homer. 131, | would appeal..to the simple and 
homely test of commonness of use. . 

The quality of being ordinary or undis- 
tinguished ; plainness of style. 

1820 L. Hunt /udicator No. 51 (1822) 1. 402 A writer, 
who..knows how to extract a common thing from common- 
ness. 184z Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 200 Words- 
worth..was daring in his commonness, 

b. Meanness of character or intellect ; want of 
excellence or distinction. (A less condemnatory 
term than zedgarity, in which the meanness bc- 
comes offensive.) 

1872 Geo. Exot A/iddlem, xxxvi, That personal pride and 
unreflecting egoism which I have already called common- 
ness. 1885 Atheneum 23 May 666/3 The smooth dulness 
of gentility. .we call commonness. 1890 Sfecfator 14 June, 
Commonness is the mark of his literary style : commonness 
stamps his oratory..and a vein of commonness runs .. 
throughout his enthusiasms. 


Commonplace, sé. anda. [A rendering of 
L. locus communis = Gr. rowds tomes, in Aristotle 
simply rémos, explained by Cicero (Inv. 11 xiv. 
§ 47 et seq.) as a general theme or argument 
applicable to many particular cases. In later 
times, collections of such general topics were 
called foc? communes. Originally two words, ia 
senses I-5; afterwards hyphened in senses 3-8; 
now usually written as one word in senscs 5-8, 


and the closely connected adjective use. 

As in similar combinations of two words each having its 
own accent, the stress has shifted from co'mmon pla‘ce, to 
counmon-pla'ce, comimnon-pla:ce, commonplace, Walker and 
Smart have the second; most modern dictionaries have the 
third or fourth. In composition the shift of stress has 
generally not proceeded so far.] 

A. sb, * As two words. 

+4. With the ancient rhetoricians: A passage of 
general application, such as may scrve as the basis 
of argument; a leading text cited in argument. 

(1531 Eryot Gov. 1. xiv, Hauyng almoste all the places 
whereof they shall fetche their raisons, called of Oratours 
foci contnuues.| 1549 LATIMER 3rd Serut. Edw. V1 Arb.) 
tor, [ haue a commune place to the ende, yf my memory 
fayle me, Beati gui audiunt verbum det, et custodiuut 
tlud. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 412 b, Alledging 
out of Scripture itself (besides the common places yt have 
bene usually set out by others) certein new testimonies 
culled out by a certein new ingenious pollicy. 

+b. The text of a sermon or discourse; a 
theme, topic. Ods. 

1549 Latimer 54 Serm. Edw. VI (Arb.) 136 Thys coin- 
mune place..was very well handeled the laste Sondaye. 
1597 Bacon £ss., Discourse (Arb.) 14 Some haue certaine 
Common places and Theames, wherein they are good, and 
want varietie. 1605 —- Adz. Learn... ili. § 2 1t were good 
to leave the common place in commendation of poverty to 
some friar to handle. 1617 Donne Seren. cxxxii. V. 370 
The fear of God .. was a pregnant and a plentiful Common 
place for him to preach upon. 

+2. Anexercise or thesis on some set theme. Ous. 

1665 Surv. AG, Netherl. 168 After they have performed 
their Sermon and Common-place. 1715 F. Brokessy Life 
11, Dodwell 19 His Common Places, that is, Exercises like 
Sermons, which were delivered in the College Chappel, 
shew him to be a good Scholar. 

3. A striking or notable passagc, noted, for 
reference or use, in a book of common places or 
COMMONPLACE- BOOK. 

(Cf. xr525 Melanchthon Laci Communes; 1527 Eckius 
Enchividion Locorum Communium.| 1561 VT. Norton 


COMMONPLACE. 


Calvin's Inst, Transl. Pref. (1634) 3 Many great learned 
men have written books of Commonplaces of onr Religion, 
as Melancton, Sarcerius, and other. 1581 Marueck S&é. of 
Notes Aiij, TPhave .. employed my diligence in collecting 
these common places. 1456 II. MORE Antid. Ath in. vi. 
a x680 Butter Kem. (1759) L. 211 When alla Student knows 
of what he reads Is not in’s own, but under general Ilead> 
Of Common.-places. 1704 Swirt Mechan. Oper. Spirit 
(1711) 277 Whatever in iny small Reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our Fellow-Creature [Ass], I do never fail to set it 
down by way of Con:mon Place, 1709 Strix /atler No. 
22 P6 Ilaving by me, in my Book of Common Places, 
enough to enable me to finish a very sad one [tragedy] by 
the Fifth of next month. 1752 Jounson Aambler No. 24 
P15 [he only common places of his memory are his meals; 
and if you ask him at what time an event happened, le 
considers whether he heard it after a dinner of turbot or 
venison. 1824 Macautay J/ésc. Writ. Reldg., 46 etrarch. 

+4. A collection of common places, a common- 
place-book. Oés. 

1565 6 (/itic), The Sermonde in the Wall, thereunto 
annexed, the Common Place of Patryk Hamylton. 1607 
Torsett Four-/, Beasts Ded. (1673) 7 Gesner relateth every 
mans opinion, like a common place or dictionary. 1666 
(¢1t/e!, Torriano’s Cominon Place of Italian Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases. 1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 139 A folio 
Common-place .. of all bis works the base. 1749 Firi.pinc 
Tom Jones vi. ix, The famous story of Alexander and 
Clytus .. entered in my common-place under the title 
Drunkenness. 

** As one word ; common-place, commonplace. 

5. A common or ordinary topic; an opinion or 
statement generally accepted or taken for grantec; 
a stock theme or subject of remark, an evcry-day 
saying. Slightingly: A platitude or truism. 

1560-1 1sf Bh. Discip. Ch. Scot. xii. (1836) 72 He must 
bind himselfe to his text, that he enter not in digression or 
in explaining common places. 1§97 Bacon Couders Good « 
Evill No. 10 (Arb.) 153 The common place of extolling the 
beginning of euery thing. 1642 Futter Holy & L’rof. St. 
ui. x. 176, I know that some have a Common-place against 
Common-place-books. @ 1745 Swirt IVAs, (1841) II. 120 
The trite common-places of servile, injudicious flattery. 
1848 Macaucay //ist, Eng. 1. 497 The commonplaces 
which all sects repeat so fluently when they are enduring 
oppression, and forget so easily when they are able to 
retaliate it. 1875 Jowetr Plato III. 155 The paradoxes cf 
one age often become the commonplaces of the next. 

+b. Applicd to a person who is the common 
topic or theme of remark. Ods. 

1636 Heatey £fictetus’ Man. xxix. 34 Prepare thy selfe 
to bee.. the common-place of the multitude of mockers. 
1647 Crarenpon //ist, Reb, (1702) 1. 1v. 230 The Papists 
were the most Popular Common-place, and the Dutt against 
whom all the Arrows were directed. 

6. Anything common and trite; an ordinary 


every-day object, action, or occurrence. 

1802 Worvsw. Jo Dassy (2nd poem) 5 Thou unassuming 
Common-place Of Nature, with that homely face. 1859 
Maurice Jor. §& Met. Philos. 83 A man whose eyes arc in 
his head .. observes commonplaces, and thinks of them. 
1879 Dixon Srit. Cyprus ix. 7g Let me recount the story of 
a day; a day of common-places. 

7. collect. Commonplace matter ; triviality. 

1732 Berkerey Adciphr. w. § 2 A subject upon which 
there has been a world of commonplace. 1754 KicHarDson 
Grandison (1766) VI. lv. 362 Common subjects afford only 
commonplace. 1801 Fusext Lect. Art ii. (1848) 398 Group- 
ing engrossed composition, and poured a deluge of gay 
common-place over the platfonds, panels, and cupolas. 
1866 Motte, Dutch Rep, u. iv. 212 This fine strain of 
eloquent commonplace. 

8. Commonplace quality, commonplacencss. 

1842 T. Martin Aly Namesake in Fraser's Mag. Dec., 
There is no getting overthe commonplace of the cognomen. 
1865 M. Arsotp ss. Crit. ii. (1875) 74 Where. .is the note 
of provinciality in Addison? I answer, in the common- 
place of his ideas, 

B. adj. [attributive use of A.; originally 
hyphened, and now written as one word.] 

dL. Of the nature of a commonplace; having 
nothing out of the common; devoid of originality 
or novelty ; trite, trivial, hackneyed. 

a. of persons. 

1609 B. Jonson SZ, Wout. uu. ii, Ther’s Aristotle, a mere 
common-place fellow. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 11 pr A 
Common-Place Talker. 185: Hetis Friends tu C. ue 3 
Any of those whom we consider common-place people. 1885 
Spectator 30 May 704/1 He is never frivolous, though not 
seldom commonplace and trivial. 

b. of words or things. 

1699 BentLey Phad. 101 Such common-place stuff. that one 
cannot tell where nor when they were written. 1711 STFELE 
Spect. No. 155 ? 3 A light Conversation of Common-place 

ests, 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Jor. 7.11816) I. xiv. 112 

‘he most wretched, tame, common-place }erformance. 
1886 Mortey . Martineau Crit. Misc. [11.177 ‘The com- 
monplace virtues of industry and energy. 

2. The commonplace: that which is common- 
place, commonplacencss. 

1849 C. Brostk S#irley xv, A frontless, arrogant, Jecorous 
slip of the common-place. 1883 Liovp £46 & Flow 1. 1 
The house .. was a very type and embodiment of the com. 


a aap 
. Comb., as +eommonpla‘eeman, onc who 
uscs common-placcs (senses 1 3); a dealer in trite 
sayings ; + commonpla‘ce-wise adz., in the 
manner of a commonplace. 
r6arx Br, Moustacu Diatrthe 366 (He} that collected, 
common-place- wise, out of S. Chrysostoines Works, those 
passages, etc. 1622 J. Hume Jewes Delit, vii. 108, I pur- 
se not to discourse of Prayer common.-place-wise. 1627 
V. Scrater Arf. 2 Thess, 1629) 216 Tustice .. whereto also 


COMMONPLACE. 


Popish commonplace-men referre mercy, and the workes 
thereof, as to their head. 1692 Norris Ref?. Ess. Hum. 
Und, 41, | hate your Common-place men of all the Writers 
in the World. 1826 Syp. Smity Ws. (1859) 11. 84/2 The 
exhausted common-placemen, and tbe afflicted fool. 

Hence Commonplaceism commonplaceness ; 
also, a commonplace ; Commonplacish a., 
somewhat commonplace. (ravre.) 

1876 Tinsley’s Mag. X1X. 599 An amiable, pretty, com- 
monplacish girl. 1857 Cham. Frni. VII. 18 Common- 
placeism fer se does not exist. Everybody is interesting to 
some one or two others, 1882 A. Witson Evolution vi. 97 
The application of the foregoing commonplaceisms. 

Common place, obs. f. Common PLEAS. 


Commonplace, v. [f. prec.; senses 1-3 from 
the sé., sense 4 from the ad7.] 

1. trans. To extract ‘common places’ from; to 
arrange under or reduce to general heads; to 
enter in a commonplace-book. 

@ 1656 Hates Gold. Rem. (1688) 352 The custom. .hitherto, 
was commonplacing a thing at the first original very plain 
and simple. @1740 FELTon (J.), I do not apprehend any 
difficulty in collecting and commonplacing an universal 
history from the historians. 1837-9 Hattam A7s¢. Liz. 11, 
u. i. 47 To commonplace all extant Latin authors. 1860 
Lowndes’ Bibl. Man. 1259 s.v. M. Kempe, In tbis work the 
author has commonplaced succinctly. .above 1600 writers of 
divinity. 1887 /2/ust. Lond. News 12 Mar. 282 When.. 
you come on a passage..worthy of being commonplaced, 
copy it legibly in your commonplace book. q 

absol. a%1734 Nortu Lives 1. 20 It was his lordship’s 
constant practice to commonplace as he read. 1754 CHATHAM 
Lett. Nephew 59 In general my advice to you is, not to 
common-place upon paper. 

+ 2. To furnish with commonplaces or authori- 
tative quotations. Ods. 

ax71q Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 60 ‘Then a bead in 
divinity was to be common placed in Latin and the person 
was to maintain theses upon it. 

3. intr. To cite, repeat, or utter commonplaces. 
Also, to support a thesis: see the sd. 2. 

1609 R. Barnerp Faithf. Shepheard 52 To take euery 
where occasion to common place vpon anie word. «@ 1626 
Bacon To A. Fas. Wks. VI. 251 (L.) For the good that 
comes of particular and select committees and commissions, 
I need not commonplace. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. 
Pref. Gen. (1712) 12 It being the very Text upon whicb my 
self first common-placed in our College-chappel. 1735 
Byrom Revz. (1855) I. u. 635 Mr. Topham common-placed 
upon the resurrection of the same body or rather against it. 

4. trans. To render commonplace or trite. 

1847-8 H. Mitter First Jutpr. ii. (1857) 23 Coldly-read 
or fantastically-chanted prayers, commonplaced by the 
twice-a-day repetition of centuries. 

Hence Commonplacing wvé/. sb. 

1696 Growth Deis: 14 The profound Learning (so he 
thinks much reading and common-placing to be) of a certain 
Eminent Divine. 1809-12 Mar. Epcewortu Lyxu7 vi, In 
the methods of indexing and common-placing. 

Co:mmonpla'‘ce-book. Formerly Book of 
common places (see COMMON-PLACE sd. 3): orig. A 
book in which ‘commonplaces’ or passages im- 
portant for reference were collected, usually under 
general heads; hence, a book in which one records 
passages or matters to be especially remembered 


or referred to, with or without arrangement. 

1578 Cooper 7hesanrus Introd., A studious yong man .. 
may gather to bimselfe good furniture both of words and 
approved phrases ..and to make to his use as it were a 
common place booke. 1599 Marston Sco. Villante ur. xi. 
226 Now I haue him, that... Hath made a common-place 
booke out of playes, And speakes in print. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. 1. x. 176 A Common-place-book contains 
many notions in garrison, whence the owner may draw out 
an army into the field. 1668 Hare Pref Rodle’s Abr, 1 
have commended the making and using of a Common- 
place-Book, as the best expedient that I know, for the 
orderly and profitable study of the Law. a1794 GiBBON 
A utobiog. 83,1 .. filled a folio commonplace-book with my 
collections and remarks on the geography of Italy. 1837-9 
Hatram /7fist. Lit. 11.1. 1. 35 zofe, They. .registered all his 
tahle-talk in commonplace-books alphabetically arranged. 

Co:mmonpla‘ceness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
Commonplace quality, absence of striking or re- 
markable characteristics, dull uninteresting uni- 
formity, ordinariness. 

1842 StertinG Ess. & Tales (1848) 1. 456 His speculations 
have the commonplaceness, vagueness, and emptiness of 
dreams. «@ 1864 HawTHorne Septimius Felton (1879) 105 
‘The commonplaceness in which she spent her life. 1871 M. 
Cotuns J/7g. & Merch. 111. vi. 169 As I was before struck 
with the fluency of style..I was now equally so witb its 
commonplaceness. 

Commonpla:cer. [f. COMMONPLACE v. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which commonplaces; +a. a 
commonplace-book ; b. a person who keeps one. 

@ 1631 Donne Sev. lv. 557 Such ragges and fragments 
of those Fathers as were patcht together in their Decretats 
and Decretals and other such Commonplacers. 1643 
Mitton Déverce Introd. (1851) 10 The narrow intellectuals 
of quotationists and common placers. 1830 Fyaser's Mag. 
ul. 184 A common-placer of his jests. 

Common Pleas. In 5 7 common place. 
{repr. Anglo-Fr. communs pletz, also plez, plaiz, 
plars, pl. of platt ( plard, plat, ple):—L. placttum : 
see PLEA, PLEAD. As to the sense in which 
common is taken, sce quots. 1236, 1768.] 

Civil actions at law brought by one subject 
against another. Used chiefly in connexion with, 
or as a contraction of, Cozz7t of Common Ileas, the 
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name of a court for the trial of civil causes, for- 
merly one of the three superior courts of common 
law in England. This court, long seated at West- 
minster, was abolished in 1875; it was represented 
by the Common Pleas Diviston of the High Court 
of Justice until 1880, when that division was 
merged in the King’s (or Queen’s) Bench Division. 

In earlier times the name of the court appears in the form 
Common Place; like the synonyms Conunxon Bench, Conz- 
non Bank, Court of C. B., used interchangeably with it 
down to 16tb c., this name may have originally bad nothing 
to do with the word Aleas (?had it any reference to the 
certo loco of the Great Charter), but some confusion be- 
tween fleas and place is evident at least in the 16th c, 

(1215 Magna Carta § 17 Communia placita non sequantur 
curiam nostram sed teneantur in aliquocerto loco. 1236-7 
Bracton’s Note-bk. (1887) 11. 227 Et quamvis communia 
placita..non sequantur dominum regem, non sequitur. .quin 
aliqua placita singularia sequantur ipsum dominum regem. 
¢1z90 Britton 1.i. § 8 Qe Justices demurgent continuel- 
ment a Westmoster..a pleder communs pletz solum ceo que 
nous les maunderoms par nos brefs. 1300 Placit. Abbrev. 
283 Communia placita teneantur in certo loco, hoc est in 
banco.] ¢1430 Lypc. Lond. Lyckpeny iv, Vnto the com- 
mon place I yode thoo, Where sat one with a sylken 
hoode. c¢1460 Fortescut Ads. & Lint. Mon, xv. (1885) 
146 Pe Justices off pe kynges benche, and off pe Common 
place. [1503 Act 19 Hex. V7, c. 9 As well before the King 
in bis Bench as in his Court of bis Common Bench.]_ 1531 
23 Hen. VI11, c.6 Tbe Chief Justice of the King’s Bench 
and the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 1545 37 Hen. 
7/7, e. 19 In the Kings Court of his Common Place at 
Westminster .. before the Kings Justices of his Common 
place. 1550 CrowLey Last 7rump. 961 If thou be iudge 
in commune place .. or other courte. 1613 Sir H. Fincu 
Lav (1636) 240 The Common place which dealeth properly 
with common Pleas. 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 71b, They erre, 
that hold that before the Statute of Magna Charta there 
was no Court of common Pleas. a 1634 — 4th Just. 
99 Common Pleas. .this court being the lock and key of the 
common law. 1768 BiacksTone Cov. II]. 40 Pleas or 
suits are regularly divided into two sorts; Alas of the 
crown. .and common pleas, which include all civil acttons de- 
pending between subject and subject. 1844 Lp. BrouGHAaM 
Brit. Const. xix. § 6 (1862) 353 The Common Pleas cannot 
try a question of corporate right. 

b. GS. 

1828 WessTER s.v. Cosion, In some of the American 
states, a court of common pleas is an inferior court, whose 
jurisdiction is limited to a county, and it is sometimes 
called a county court. It has jurisdiction of civil causes 
and of minor offenses; but its final jurisdiction is very 
limited. [In other cases, it has both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the whole state.] 


Common prayer. Formerly also Common 
prayers, Prayer in which worshippers publicly 
unite ; esp. the liturgy or form of public service 
prescribed by the Church of England, and set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer (or Common 
Praycr Book) of Edward VI. 

[zg2 St. Cyrrian Yreat. Lord’s Pr. in Blunt Anxot. 
(1884) 82 Publica est nobis et Communis Oratio. «@ 1475 
G. CuastTeLtain Chron. Wks. 1864 IV. vi. 1. Ixv. 207 
Londres .. ob communes pryéres furent enjointes & tout 
Tuniversel peuple pour ce prince.] 
de W. 1531) 158b, There ben two maner of prayers, a 
priuate prayer and a commune prayer. 1547 Articles of 
‘nguiry in Cardwell Doc. Annads (1844) 1. 57 In the time 
of the litany, or any other common prayer. 1548-9 Act 2 
& 3 Edw. VJ, c. 1 Where of long time there hath beene.. 
diuers formes of Common prayer, commonly called the 
seruice of the Cburch: That is to say, the vse of Sarum, 
of York, of Bangor. 1§49 (May) (¢z¢dc!, The booke of the 
common prayer and administracion of the Sacramentes, etc. 
1549-52 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The Common Prayers in 
the Church, commonly called Divine Service. 1554 RIDLEY 
Let. 8 Apr., Wks. (Parker Soc.) 341 All... agreed..that the 
common prayer of the church should be had in the common 
tongue, 158: Marseck Bk, of Notes 228 The Canons of 
the Apostles do excommunicate them which being present 
at yt Common Praier, do not also receive the holie com- 
munion. 163: Migh Commission Cases (1886) 216 Mr. 
Viccars .. proved he read common prayers once. 1651 
Evetyn Diary (1827) I]. 35 To bring my wife’s god- 
daughter to Paris, to be buried by the Common Prayer. 
1661 Orrery State Papers (1743) 1. 29 We are now gener- 
ally .. all common prayer men. 1682-3 Dran GRANVILLE 
Rent, 23, | had press’d the Cleargy for many years together 
to study their Common Prayer-book. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 147 P 1 The well reading of the Common-prayer is of so 
great Importance. 1884 Blunt Axnot. Prayer Bk. 82 True 
Common Prayer ..is offered .. by a Bishop or Priest .. in 
the presence and with the aid of three, or at least two other 
Christian persons. 

b. =Common prayer book. 

17iz HEARNE Coélect. (Oxf. Hist- Soc.) III. 288 Bibles 
and Common-Prayers are to be printed at the new House. 
1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5344/3 A large Folio Common Prayer. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 145 Bibles, common-prayers, 
and other religious books. 


Co‘mmon-room. (Also, in earlier use, com- 
mon-chamber, used both for this and for combi- 
natlon-roont.y 

1. In a college, school, or similar institution, a 
room to which all the members of the staff have 
common access, and whcre they meet each other. 
Especially, at Oxford, where this use of the name 
originated, the college-parlour to which the fcllows 
and others associated with them retire after dinner. 
Hfence the members of this room, as a body. 

In some colleges, etc., the undergraduates or students 
support a similar institution, called a ¥xnxior Cosmsmon- 
roon., 


1526 Piler. Perf. (W. 
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¢1670 Woop AZzh. O.ron. (ed. Gutch) 518 Trinity Coll., 
Oxford. Much about the same time, 1665, was a Common 
Chamber made up out of a lower room belonging toa Fellow 
..to the end that the Fellows might meet together.. mostly 
for society sake, which before was at each chamber by 
turns. And this was done in imitation of other Colleges, 
that had begun before, of which Merton College was the 
first, anno 1661. 1671-2 Fux. Bursar, Trin. Coll. Camb, 
in Willis and Clark 385 For strings and mending y° violls 
in y’ common chamber. 1674-5 Jéid. 383, 24 chaires for 
the Common Chamber. 

1683 Contract New Coll. Oxf., 12 Apr. in Wood 
Ath, Oxon. (ed. Gutch) 197 And shall erect a wall 
with Battlements on the Masters Common Roome answer- 
able to the wall and Battlements of the other side. 
1708 Hupson in Hearne Collect. 3 Aug. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. r24 My Service to all y’ Common-room. 1711 HEARNE 
thid, 111. 154 The Common-room say there ’tis silly, dull 
stuff. 1750 Coventry Pompey Litt. u. x. (1785) 69/2 To 
convene all the fellows in the common-room. 1803 £dix. 
Rev. 11. 252 They made him the delight of the common- 
room. 1823 De Quincey Lett. to Young Alan iii. Wks. 
1890 X. 37 Cases..where a particular study .. was pursued 
throughout a whole college simply because a man of talents 
had talked of it in the junior common-room. 1886 Morey 
Pattison's Mem. in Crit. Misc. 111. 150 Pattison never 
stayed in the common-room later than eiglit in the evening. 

b. attrib., as in comimon-rvoom man, a servant in 
attendance on the common-room. 

1853 E. Braptey (C. Bede) Verdant Green iv. (ed. 4) 29 
Old John, the Common-room man. 

2 (As two words.) A room common to all; 
esp. the public room of an inn, ete. 

1766 Go.pso. lic. IV. xxxi, Our joy reached even to the 
common room, where the prisoners themselves sympathised. 
1816 Scott Vales Land?. Introd., In the common room of 
the Wallace Inn. 


Commons (kg’monz), sb. 7. Forms: see Com- 
MON a.; also 4-5 comaynes, -aynz, 5 commines. 
{Plural of Common sé., in various senses. ] 

I. Common people ; community. 

1. The common people, the commonalty; the 
lower order, as distinguished from those of noble 
or knightly or gentle rank; also t applied to the 


common soldiers of an army. 

In former times sometimes used depreciatively with refer- 
ence to their rudeness; often with the epithet ‘poor’, As 
a rendering of L. A/eds, ‘a commons’ occurs as a singular. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 45 Alle be comons of be 
lond with letter pam bond. 1382 Wycur Yosh. vi. g The 
left comouns ([Vulg. veliguun: vudgus) folowid the arke. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Ax?’s T. 1651 Yemen on foote and com- 
munes many oon. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. xix. (1839) 210 Of pore 
men and of rude Comouns. 1513 DoucLas nes 1x. vi. 
83 A multitude of commonys of byrth law. 1546 Supfdic. 
Poor Contmous (E. E. T. 5.) 79 These men cesse not to 
oppresse vs, your Highnes pore commons, 1591 F. Sparry 
tr. Cattan’s Geontancie 92 "The commons of the Towne is 
good, and there is much nobilitie therein. 1601SuHaks. Fu. 
C. 1. ii. 135 Let but the Commons heare this Testament .. 
And they would go and kisse dead Czsars wounds. _ 169 
M. Martin in PAz2. Trans. X1X. 728 In many of the Isles, 
the Commons apply Spearwort for Pains of the Head. 1701 
Swirt Contests Nobles & Cont. Athens, So the great African 
Scipio and his brother .. were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 1759 Ropertson Hist. Scot. I. v. 395 He was long 
and affectionately remembered among the commons by the 
name of the Good Regent. 1846 Arnotp “ist. Rowie 1. ii. 
28 ‘The original Plebs, the commons of Rome. 1875 StusBs 
Const. Hist. 111. 558 From the condition of the commons 
of the shires we turn to a mucb more intricate subject, the 
condition of the commons of the boroughs. 


b. The burghers of a town; the body of free 
citizens, begring common burdens, and exercising 


common rights. 

1429 Wiils 8: Inv. N. C. (1835) 78 If so bee yat y° mair and 
y’ comyns will relesse me. 1458 J/S. Christ's Hosp., 
vibingdon in Turner Dom. Archit. 111. 43 Tbus acordid 
the kynge and the covent And the comones of Abendon. 
1467 in £xy. Gilds (1870) 386 That tber be then another 
{commoner] cbosen, of the moste sadde and sufficiant of the 
comyns w'yn the cite. 1568 Grarton Chroz. II. 142 The 
Commons of the Citie of London chose unto their Maior for 
that yere Thomas Fitz Thomas. 1711 Tyrrett /7ise. Eng. 
II. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. 

2. The third estate in the English (or other 
similar) constitution; the body of people, not 
ennobled, and represented by the Lower House of 
Parliament. (In earlier use excluding the clergy.) 

1377 Lanot. 2. PZ. B. Prol. 113 panne come bere a kyng, 
kny3thod hym ladde, Migt of be comunes made hym to 
regne. 1399 — Rich. Redeles 1v. 60 Of kynge, ne conceyle 
ne of be comunes nober. ¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lavi. 
Mon. iii. (1885) 114 The Ffrench kynge .. toke vpon hym to 
sett tayles and ober imposicions vpon the commons withowt 
the assent of the iij estates. 1593 SHaks. Rich. //, uu. 1. 
246 The Commons hath he pil’d with greeuous taxes And 
quite lost their hearts. 1660 Cuas. II in Clarendon Hist.Reb, 
(1702) I]. 375 Establish the Peace, Happiness and Honour 
of King, Lords and Commons. 1765 BLAcksToNE Com. 
I. 1. ii. 115 The commons consist of all such men of property 
in the kingdom as have no seat in the house of lords. 1817 
Parl, Deb. 308 The commons included the whole people, 
not lords; and neither admitted of higher or lower orders, 
degraded or dignified ranks. : ; 

b. Hence, the representatives of the third estate 
in Parliament; the Lower House. 

¢1415 Crowned King 35 in Piers Pl. Text C. p. 525 Me 
thought y herd a crowned kyng of his comunes axe A soleyn 
subsidie to susteyne his werres. ¢ 1434 Paston Lett. 1. 36 
Plesit to the righte sage and wyse Communes of this present 
Parlement. 1548 Order of Communion, Forsomuch as in 
our High Court of Parliament lately holden at West- 
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minster..with the consent of the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral and Commons there assembled. 1675 ‘I’. ‘LuRNER 
Case Bankers & Cred. Exam. (ed. 2) 39 ‘The Commons of 
that Age would not agree thereto (to a subsidy]. .till they 
had conferd with the Connties and Boroughs. 1707 Viel 
pone 24 The Danger that may arise to nur Constitution 
from the 45 Scotch Commons. 1833 FH. Cotrrince North. 
Worthies (1852) 1, 38 he Lords endeavouring to insert 
a clause.. which clause the Comimons of course rejected. 

e. House of Commons; formerly also Commons 
House (of Parliament). ; 

1621 Jas, I Let. to Speaker 3 Dec, Some Fiery and 
Popular Spirits in the House of Commons. 1641 Nicholas 
Papers (1886) 36 ‘I’0o morrow y* Commons House intend .. 
to adjourne also till Monday. 1643 Declar. conc. Ireland 
32 It is this day ordered by the Commons House of Par- 
liament 2727 Swirt Gulliver u. vi. 148 An assembly 
called the house of commons .. to represent the wisdom of 
the whole nation. 1820 /.raminer No. 633. 348/2 Is there 
not a man now in the Commons House, who was found 
guilty of a public fraud? 1884 GrLapstone in Standard 
29 eb. 2/6 Rather by the spontaneous action of the House 
of Commons. 

+d. The representatives of the people of a 
-municipality ; common-councilmen, Ods. 

1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 43 It is enacted, ordained, and 
established by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and Com- 
mons in Common Council assembled. 

II. Provisions or expenses in common. 

3. Provisions provided for a community or com- 
pany in common; the common expense of such 
provisions ; also the share to which each member 
of the company is entitled. Prob. originally in 
monastic use, afterwards esp. in colleges. 

1362 Lanci, P. Pt. A. v. 38 Lest pe kyng and his Counseil 
30r Comunes apeire, And beo stiward in oure stude til 3e 
be stouwet betere. 1377 Lanecr. ?. Pl. B. xix. 412 We 
clerkes, whan pey come, for her communes payeth, For her 
pelure and her palfreyes mete, & piloures pat hem folweth. 
1393 /d¢d. C. 1 143 Conscience & kynde wit and kny3t-hod 
to-gederes Caste pat pe comune sholde hure comunes fynde. 
¢ 1400 Test, Love 1, (1560) 278 b/2 Owen not yet some of hem 
money for his commons. 1527 Wuitinton Vulgaria, 
Whan I was a scholer of Oxforthe I lyued competently with 
vij pens commyns wekely. 1570 Order for Swans in Hone 
Every-day Bk, 1.961 The Commons (that is to say) Dinner 
and Supper, shall not exceed above twelve pence. 1576 Act 
18 Eliz. c. 6 in Oxf. §& Camb, Enactm. 34 To be expended 
to the use of the relief of the commons and diett of the 
saide colledges. 1 Woop Ath. Oxon. 1. 157 He hada 
Chamber, and took his commons in Harthall. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 27 #9 Before he returns to his Commons at the 
University, 1725 Baitey Erase, Collog., 1 will entertain 
you with scholar’s commons, if not with slenderer fare. 

- 41734 Nortu Lives (1826) I. 19 He used constantly the 
commons in the hall at noons and nights. 1849 THacKERAY 
Pendennis xviii, Then they went to hall where Pen sat 
down and ate his commons with his brother freshmen. 
1869 Rocers Adam Smith's W.N. 1. Ed. Pref. 7 During 
tbis time he drew his commons from the college buttery. 


b. Used as szzg, ; a common table, an ordinary : 
cf. Doctors’ Commons. spec. Now, at Oxford, a 
definite portion of victuals supplied from the 


college buttery or kitchen, at a regular charge. 
a1641 Be. Mountacu 4. & MM. (1642) 539 The Priests 
attending .. had a Colledge, Society, a Commons, Lodging 
and Mansions during their service within the Temple. 
1688 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. 80 He invited us the 
next daytoa Commons. 1692 Drypen St. Evremont's Ess. 
336 A Commons of Bread and Water. 1828 W. Sewer 
Oxf. Prize Ess.97 Two commons were put into his hands. 
1884 C, Power in Gentl. Mag. Feb. 114 Berkeley lunched 
by himself upon a solitary commons of cold beef. O.c/ 

Undergrad. * Bring me a commons of bread and butter.’ 
+c. To enter or come into, be tn, keep, ete., 
commons: to cat at a common table, live to- 
gether (said esp. of the members of a college); 
Jig. to enter into, or be in, association (with). So 
to put or turn out of commons. To quit commons 
(Sc. Obs.) : to settle accounts (cf. Common sb. 15), 

1510 Plumpton Corr. p. cxviii, The foresaid Sir Robert 
Plompton come into comens with Oliver Dickinson his 
servant the 25 July unto super againe. c1565 LinpEsay 
(Pitscottie) Chron, Scot. (1728) 119 Thinking that it was 
then time to quit commons. 1573 G. Harvey Lefter-bh. 
‘Camden Soc.) 42 Our Master c argid him to be pack- 
ing and willid M. Tyndall to put him out of Commins. 
1598 Barret Theor. Warres Pref. 5 Yong Gentlemen, which 
haue not entred commons in Mars his Campe. 1614 T. 
Apams Devil's Banquet 182 If you knowe that Gods cheare 
is so infinitely better; why doe you enter commons at 
Satans Feast? 1654 Wnittock Zootomia 453 To heare of 
him under Sequestration, and his Family in Commons with 
the Ravens. 1691 Case of Exeter Co/l. 32 Such absent 
Scholar shall be turn’d out of Commons for fifteen days. 
1jos Lond. Gaz. No. 4132/3 Every Attorney and Clerk 
shall duly keep Commons in such Society of which they 
are admitted. 1707 Hearne Collect. 2 Dec. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) 11. 77 Mr. Gwinnett is put out of commons. 

4. In wider sense: Rations, allowance of vic- 
tuals; daily fare. Short commons: insufficient 
rations, scant fare. 

1540-1 Evyot /mage Gos. (1556) 16 Gevyng to poore.. 
Children .. theyr Commons free. 1579 Gosson Sch, clbuse 
\rb.) 32 Wee shall haue a harde pyttaunce, and come to 
shorte commons, 1597 Hooker Eccl. ol. v. Ixxviil. § 5 
The Grecian widows [bad] shorter commons than the 
Hebrews. 1639 Funrer //oly War wi. xxviii. (2840) 169 
Though his commons perchance were shorter, yet he battled 
better on them. 165: WaLton in Kelty. Wotton. (1672) 70 

¢ deserues at least to have his Commons sbortned. 1697 

Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. x. 282 Captain Swan .. gave way to 
a small enlargement of our commons .. {to] ro spoonfuls of 
boil’d Maizaman. 1712 Areutunot John Bull (1755) 45 
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Now and then she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch 

a leg of a pullet, ete. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. ii. 37 

Our sick have been on short commons for the last five days. 
+5. A privy; = Common House 4 a. Obs. 

1624 Hevwoonp Captives iii, in Bullen O. PZ, 1V, Heare’s 
a place hough neather of the secretest nor the best, ‘l'o 
unlade myself of this Iniquity [a dead body}. Ilee’s where 
hee is in Comons. 

Common sense, -sense. [repr. Gr. row) 
ataOnots, L. sensus commiinis, F. sens commun.) 

+1. An ‘internal’ sense which was regarded as 
the common bond or centre of the five senses, in 
which the various impressions received were re- 
duccd to the unity of a common consciousness. Obs. 

(Cf. tee common wit s.v, Common @. 21.] 1543 
Traureron Vigo’s Chirure. 1. ii. 3 Vhey [eyes] were or- 
deyned of nature in the former part (of the head].. that 
they might carye visible thinges to y° commune sens. 1606 
Bryskett Civ. 1 t/e 123 Which common sense, is a power 
or facultie of the sensitiue soule..and is therefore called 
common, because it receiueth commonly the formes or 
images which the exteriour senses present vnto it, and hath 
power to distinguish the one from the other. 1621 Burton 
Anat. Mel.\. i. u. vii, Inner Senses are three in number, 
so called, because they be within the brain-pan, as Common 
Sense, Phantasie, Memory .. This Common sense is the 
Judge or Moderator of the rest, by whom we discern all 
differences of objects. /di¢. mi. xii, The external senses 
and the common sense considered together are like a circle 
with five lines drawn from the circumference to the centre. 
184z Sir W. Hamitton in Merd’s Wks. (1872) Il. 756/2 
note, Common Sense (xown aia@yors) was employed by 
Aristotle to denote the faculty in which the various reports 
of the several senses are reduced to the unity of a common 
apperception. 

Pe c 1645 Howe t Zef¢. v. (1650) 174 Cabbage, turnips, 
artichocks, potatoes, and dates, are her five senses, and 
pepper the common sense. 

2. The endowment of natural intelligence pos- 
sessed by rational beings; ordinary, normal or 
average understanding ; the plain wisdom which is 
every man’s inheritance. (This is ‘ common sense’ 
at its minimum, without which a man is foolish or 
insane.) + Formerly also in pl., in phr. Besides 
his common senses: out of his senses or wits, ‘be- 
side himself’. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale (Arb,) 36, 1 am suer Tindale] is 
not so farre besydis his comon sencis as to saye the dead 
bodye hereth cristis voyce. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's /ust. 
1, 13 Vniesse he be voide of all common sense and natural 
witof man. 1602 T, FivzHers. 4fo/. 20a, 1 referre me to 
the iudgement of any man that hath but common sence. 
1690 Locke //ue. Und, 1. tli. § 4 He would be thought 
void of common sense who asked on the one side, or on 
the other side went to give a reason, why it is impossible 
for the same thing to be and not to be. 1711 Appisnn 
Spect. No. 70 p2 A Reader of plain commen Sense, who 
would neither relish nor comprehend an [pigram of 
Martial. 1744 Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 46 note, 
Common sense..a sense common to all, except lunatics and 
ideots. 1799 Mackintosu Study Law Nature Wks. 1846 
I. 363 Whoever thoroughly understands such a science, 
must be able to teach it plainly to all men of common sense. 
1875 Jowett (lato (ed. 2) IV. 404 Common sense will not 
teach us metaphysics any more than mathematics. ' 

b. More emphatically: Good sound practical 
sense; combined tact and readiness in dealing 
with the every-day affairs of life; gencral sagacity. 

1726 Amuerst Terre Fil, xx. 100 There is not (said a 
shrewd wag) a more uncomnion thing in the world than 
common sense..By common sense we usually and justly 
understand the faculty to discern one thing from another, 
and the ordinary ability to keep ourselves from being 
imposed upon by grosscontradictions, palpable inconsisten- 
cies, and unmask’d imposture. By a man of common sense 
we mean one who knows, as we say, chalk from cheese. 
1975 PriestLey Lxam. Reid 127 Common sense. .in common 
acceptation. .has long been appropriated .. to that capacity 
for judzing of common things that persons of middling 
capacities are capable of. 1852 Tennyson Ode Death Wel- 
tington iv, Rich in saving common-sense. 1888 WorsALL 
in Times 16 Jan.8/x The general demand was for intelligence, 
sagacity, soundness of judgment, clearness of perception, 
and that sanity of thinking called common sense. 

+e. Ordinary or untutored perception. Ods. 

1688 Suaxs. L. LZ. LZ. 1.1. 57 To know.. Things hid and 
bard from common sense..is studies god-like recompence. 

d. As a quality of things said or donc (='some- 
thing accordant to or approved by common sense’). 

1803 Mackintosu Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 I11. 270, I ask 
you again, Gentlemen, is this common sense? 1866 (G. 
Macvonatp Aun. Q. Neighd. ili, (1878) 34 To him it was 
just common sense, and common sense only. 1884 G. 
Denman in Law Rep. 29 Chance. Div. 467 It is only common 
sense that .. you should look at the wbole of the document 
Cae ‘ i 

. The general sense, feeling, or judgement of 
mankind, or of a community. 

1596 Srenser F, Q. 1v. x.2 That all the cares and evill which 
they meet May..seeme gainst common sence to them most 
sweet. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 390 These are to 
be received by the common sense of a Nation, as Gods 
warning pieces. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist, Earth i. 
(1723) 1 The common Sense of mankind. 1713 BerKe- 
Ley /lylas & Phil. 1. Wks. 1871 1. 329, I am content, 
Hylas, to appeal to the common sense of the world for the 
truth of my notion. 1872 Grote 4 ristotle Il. App. ii. 285 
What Aristotle..defines as matters of common opinion and 
belief includes all that is usually meant, and properly 
meant, hy Common Sense—what is believed by all men or 
by most men. 1874 Sipewick JWetk. Ethics ui. xi. § 6. 333 
The promise which the Common Sense of mankind recog- 
nises as binding. 


4. Philos. The faculty of primary truths; * the 


COMMONTY. 


| complement of those cognitions or convictions 


which we receive from nature; which all men 
therefore possess in common; and by which they 
test the trnth of knowledge, and the morality of 
actions’ (IIamilton A’erd’s Wks. 11. 786). 

Philosophy of Common Sense: that philosophy which 
accepts as the ultimate criterion of truth the primary cog- 
nitions or belicfs of mankind; ¢.g. in the theory of percep- 
tion, the universal belief in the existence of a materiil 
world. Applied to the Scotch school which arose iu the 
18th c. in opposition to the views of Berkeley and Ilume. 

({c1705 Berkrney Commonpl. Bk, Wks. 1V. 455 Mem. Tobe 
elernally banishing Metaphisics, ete., and recalling men to 
Common Sense.] 1758 Price Ker. Ouest. Morals ‘ed. 2) 81 
Common sense, the faculty of self-evident truths, 1764 Kei 
‘title’, Au Inquiry into the Iluman Mind on the Drinciples 
of Common Sense, 1770 Beattie Ass. Truth in Ann. Neg. 
(1772) 253 Common Sense hath, in niodern tines, heen used 
by philosophers, both French and Lritish, to signify that 
ager of the mind which perceives truth, or conimands 

chef, not by progressive argumentation, but by an instan- 
taneous, instinctive, and irresistible impulse; derived 
neither from education nor from habit, bui from nature. 
1776 Camravie L’Ailos. Kiet, (1801) 1.1. it. 99 To maintain 
propositions the reverse of the primary truths of common 
sense, doth not imply a contradiction, it only implies 
insanity. 184z Sir W. Havutton in Hefd’s Wks. Il. 742 
On the Philosophy of Common Sense; or our primary 
beliefs considered as the ultimate criterion of truth. 1872 
Fraser in Serkeley's H’ks, 1. 183 The universal concurrent 
assent of mankind may be thought by some an invincible 
argument in behalf of Matter. (Vote, Commonly called the 
argument from Common Sense.) 1874 Sipcwick Meth. 
Ethics p. xi, Dogmatic Intnitionism, in which the general 
rules of Common Sense are accepted as axiomatic. 

5. attrib. (the two words being always hyphened). 

1854 FE. Forses Lit. Papers i. 43 Common-sense views are 
the last to take hold on men’s minds, 1872 Mor.ey Moltatre 
(1886) 93 The air was thick with common-sense objections 
to Christianity, as it was with common-sense ideas as to the 
way in which we come to have ideas. 1874 SipGwick 
Meth. Ethics \. vi. $3.70 Egoism and Utilitarianisn: may 
fairly be regarded as extremes between which the Common- 
Sense morality is a kind of secdia via. 

Ilence Common-sensed a., possessing common 
sense. Common-sensely adv., in a common 
sense manner. Common-sense-o-dox @, ov1ce-wid. 
on type of orthodox. Common-se‘nsible, -bly, 
-sensical a., possessing, or characterized by, com- 
mon sense; whence Common-se'nsically adv, 
(All more or less nonce-words.) 

1895 M. Gs, Pearse Dan. Quorm Ser. 1. (1879) 26 Pithy, 
plain, *common-sensed. 1884 J. Parker Afost. Life 111. 66 
Common-sensed and real-hearted men, 1878 GrosarT in 
1, More's Poems Introd. 36/2 Thus *common-sensely does 
he put the matter. 1866 Reape G. Gaunt 1. 207 He did 
not think it..”common-sense-o-dox to turn his back upon 
their dinner. 185: HawtHorNne Snow /mage (1879) 30 This 
highly benevolent and *common-sensible individual. 1875 
Heres Soc. (’ress. xxv. 382 Common-sensible conclusions. 
1890 Uniz. Rev. 15 July 455 He chattered away. .*common- 
sensibly enough. 1860 Axntledge 155 A plain *common- 
sensical statement of affairs. 1887 RK. C.eLranp 7'rne to 
a Type 1. 259 He was matter-of-fact and common-sensical 
to a degree. 1878 Fraser's Vag. XVII. 802 ‘There are 
some things fit to be stated oratorically, some poetically 
..some humorously, some *“commonsensically. 

Common Serjeant, Sewer (Shore): see 
SERJEANT, SEWER. 

+Commo'nstrate, v. Ods. [f. L. common- 
strat- ppl. stem of commonstra-re, {. com- + mon- 
strare to show.] To point out, make clear. 

1623 Cockeram, Commonstrate, toteach. 1650 CHARLETON 
Varadoxes 12, | shall..commonstrate it by reasons. 1657 
Tomuwson Renon's Disp. 552 Gummes .. commonstrate its 
eximious faculties. 

Commonty (kpmonti), Forms: 4-5 com- 
unete, comounte e, -ynte(e, 4-6 -onte, 5-ontee. 
-unte, -ownte, -ente, -entie, ‘comnaunte, 
couenaunte), 5-6 comontie, commontye, 
-entye, 6 comontye, -enty, commente, -ti, -tie, 
-ty, commonte, -tie, 6-7 Sc. commounty, -tie, 
7 comonty, 7- commonty. [a. OI. comuneté 
(comm-):—L. comminitat-cm common fellowship, 
society, n. of state f. commin-is Common, social, 
cte.; in med.l. and Romanic extended to the 
notion of ‘common citizenship’, and a ‘com- 
munity’ or ‘body of fellow-citizens’, The OF. 
form has in Eng. diverged in two directions: first, 
associated with the adj. Common in all its varieties, 
it assumed this trisyllabic form: secondly it re- 
mained of 4 syllables, and was assimilated to the 
original L. type as Cammeniry, q.v.] 

+1. The body of the common people, common- 
alty, commons. Oés. 

1382 Wrycuir sicts xvii. 5 Vakinge of the comune (7.7. 
comynte, 1388 comyn puple] summe yuele men. 1387 
Trevisa //tgden (Rolls) IIL. 115 Pe comounte [Alebert) of 
Rome. 1474 Caxton Chesse 91 The thynges of the co- 
munete, 1483 — Goll. Leg. 323/3 Grete oppressions and 
Importable Banc: among the comonte. «ax15§53 Upait 
Royster D, v. vi. Arb.) 86 The nobilitic., With all the whole 
commontie. 1559 Sackvinte Siirr. Mag. Compl. (Wk. 
Buckhm. 61 Let no prince put trust in commontie. 1600 
Heywoop sé /’t. Edw. /1, Wks. 1874 1. 69 The King 
wants money, and would haue some of his commonty. 

+2. A community; a commonwealth. Ods. 

¢1380 Wrctie Ser, Sel. Wks. U1. 350 Ellis be comynie 
wolde not stonde, « 1449 Pecock Acfr. 1. avi. 87 Euery 


COMMON WEHAL. 


kingdom or comounte dyvidid in him silf schal be destruyed. 

1496 Dives & Panp. (\W. de W.) Vv. xxii. 226/2 Every man is 
a parte of the comonte. 1523 Lp. Berners /77%ss, I. cxl. 
167 To kepe y’ commentie of Flanders in frendshyppe. 

+ 3. ‘Community, common possession’ (Jam.). 
.¢1400 Ro, Rose 5212 With hem holdyng comunte Of alle 
her goode in charite. 1606 Sc. Acts Fas. VI, c. 2 All com- 
mon Kirks, perteining of auld to the saids Bishoppes, and 
their chapter in commountie. 

4. Commonage, common of pasture, etc. (see 
Common sb. 6). Se. 

1540 Sc. sicts Fas. V (1814) 379 (Jam.) With. .commounty 
in the saidis muris, myris and mossis. 1818 Scott 47 
Lamm. xii, Their huts, kail-yards, and rights of commonty. 
1849 Blackw. Mag. UXVI. 660 The agricultural labourer... 
had, moreover, rights of pasturage and commonty .. which 
have long ago disappeared. 

5. Land held in common; ‘a common’. Sv. 

1600 Sc. Acts Fas. VI, c. 5 Diverse persons, hes riven 
out .. great portions of the samine commonties, without 
any right. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc, Law (1809) 321 Com: 
monty..in our law language, and in charters, frequently 
signifies a heath or moor. 1806 ForsytH Beauties Scot. 
III. 158 Strathaven..possessed an extensive commonty, all 
of which has long since been converted into private pro- 
perty. 1874 Act 37 § 38 Vict. c. 94 § 35 A decree of division 
of commonty or of common property or runrig lands. 1883 
Scotsman 23 July 5/7 Tbe commonty of Harray has all been 
divided bet ween the heritors. 

+ 6. The liberties of a borough ; ‘jurisdiction or 
territory’ (Jam.). Sc. Odés. 

¢1575 Sir J. Batrour Practicks 54(Jam.) Gif he wes takin 
within the commountie of the burgh. 

+ 7. Commonty (commenti) fire: app. the name 
given in the 16th c. (at Cambridge) to a fire pro- 
vided at the common expense of the fellows of a 
college in the room of one of them, and to the 
social meeting round this fire after dinner: the 
origin of the later com monfire-room, common-roon, 
or combination-room (see the latter). 

1573 G. Harvey Lettfer-bk. (Camden Soc.) 4 After dinner 
and supper, at commenti fiers .. I continuid as long as ani, 
and was as fellowli as the best. /é7d¢. 5 At a commenti fier 
in M. Jacksuns cbamber this last year. 

“| Humorously, as a blunder for comedy. 

1596 Snaxs. Zam. Shr. Induct. ii. 140. 

Common weal, commonweal (kgmoen- 
wi'l). arch. orig. two words ComMMON a. + 
WEAL (:—OE. we/a, weola well-being, prosperity) ; 
used side by side with general weal, public 
weal, and esp. weal-public, Cf. F. bien commun, 
bien public, L. ves publica, res communis. It is 
still used as two words in sense 1. In sense 2 
(= commonwealth) it was in 16th c. more esp. 
Scotch, and is now archaic or rhetorical, or used 
with etymological emphasis. ] 

1. (Properly two words.) Common well-being ; 
esp. the general good, public welfare, prosperity of 
the community. 

a 1469 Gregory's Chron. [an. 1450] (Camden 1876) 191 
They [the Kentish insurgents] wente, as they sayde, for the 
comyn wele of the realme of Ingelonde. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
33 The partes of mannes body hath..theyr offyce..for the 
commune wele of the hole body. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary 
Pref. (1870) 228, I do it for a common weele [1547 a common 
weale]. 1553 Q. Mary in Strype Eec?. Afen. WII. App. i. 3 
As shall avaunce Gods glory and the commonweal. 1609 
Skene Reg. ATaj. 10 The law is made for the commen- 
well and profite of baith the parties. 1622 Bacon lex. V//, 
157 To the Commonweale and Prosperity of our Subiects. 
1744 THomson Susumzer 1617 Ever musing on the common 
weal. 1874 F. Seesoum Prot. Rev. (1887) 7 Citizens for 
whose common weal tbe nation is to be governed. 

2. The whole body of the people, the body 
politic; a state, community. = COMMONWEALTH 2. 

Tbis use was adversely criticized by Elyot: see quot. 1531. 

¢1330 R. Brunner Chron. (1810) 202 Pe comen wele was 
paied of bat conseilyng Pat it were not delaied, so was 
Richard] pe kyng. 1531 Etyor Gov. 1. i, Hit semeth that 
men haue ben longe abused in calling Rempublicam a com- 
mune weale..There may appere lyke diuersitie to be in 
englisshe betwene a publike weale and a commune weale, 
as shulde be in latin, betwene Nes pudlica, & Res plebcia. 

1535 LvnpeEsay Satyre 2436 Vhe common-weil of fair Scot- 
land. 1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 26 Wherefore are 
magistrates ordayned, but that the tranquillitie of the com- 
mune weale maye be confirmed. 1611 Coryvar Crudsties 
460 A most excellent aristocraticall fame of common-weale. 
1726 Tuomson HW izfer (1738) 432 Solon the next who built 
his common-weal On Equity’s wide Base. 1850 KincsLey 
Alt. Locke Pref. 23 The most truly liberal-minded class of 
the commonweal. 

+b. The Christian commonweal, Christendom. 
1gsg in Strype Anz. Ref. 1. App. viii. 20 The Christian 
commonweale is decayed. 1603 Knoutes /Jist. Turks In- 
trod., The..state of the Christian Commonweale..migbt.. 
mooue euen a right stony heart to ruth. 

+3. =CosMONWEALTH 3. (poetic nonce-2tse.) 

1733 Swirt On Poetry, They plot to turn, in factious 
zeal, Duncenia to a common-weal. 

+4. Comé. 

1579 J. Stuspis Gaping Gulf ivb, These aduenturous 
commonwealminglers. 1587 Gotpinc Ve AToruy xii. 175 
Ridding goode Commonwealemen out of the way, that he 
may mainteine himself stil in his tyranny. 

Commonwealth (kpemonwelp’. Forms: sec 
ComMon a. and WravtH. [In its history, like 
prec. ; wealth, MIE. welthe, being a later forination, 
in same sense as zwea/, OF. wela. The two words 
were uscd indiscriminately by Skelton and others, 
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in senses Iand 2; but in the 16the. commonwealth 
became the ordinary English term in sense 2 (and 5), 
and it was in connexion with this that the later 
senses 3, 4 (with corresp. use of 5) were developed. 
Sense 1, if used, is now pronounced as two words 
common wealth ; this pronunciation was formerly 
the usual one, and still occurs occasionally in the 
other senses. Cf. note under ComMON-PLACE. ] 

+1. Public welfare; general good or advantage. 
Obs, in ordinary use: see COMMON-WEAL. 

¢1470 HarpinG Chron. cxxiv. xiii, He dyd the commen 
wealthe sustene. @1528 SxeLtton Vox Popul? 318 And so 
marreth.. The comonwelthe of eche sytte. 1530 Parser. 
207/1 Common welthe, dzen publigue. 1553 S. Casor 
Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 To the common 
wealth and benefite of the whole companie and mysterie. 
1679 Burner “7st. Ref. 25 The common wealth of a whole 
realm was chiefly to be looked at. 1856 Emerson Fug. 
Traits, Charac. Wks. (Bohn) II. 64 They choose that wel- 
fare which is compatible with the commonwealth. 1871 
Ruskin Fors Clavig. vu. 13 Whether you are striving for 
a Common- Wealth or fora Common-Illth. 

2. The whole body of people constituting a 
nation or state, the body politic; a state, an inde- 
pendent community, esp. viewed as a body in 
which the whole people have a voice or an 
interest. 

1513 Doucias 4 nets, Pref. note bk. vu, It is vertew that euer 
has promoued commoun welthys. 1534 Lp. BerNners Gold. 
Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) H vjb, Of diuers men, and one lorde, is 
composed a common welth. @1577 Sir T. SmitH Coszmew. 
Eng. (1609) 11 A common-wealth is called a society .. of a 
multitude of free men, collected together, and vnited by 
common accord and couenants among themselues. 1612 
Brinstey Lud. Lit, i. (1627) 3 The certaine good .. both 
unto Church and Common-wealth. 16g0 LockE Govt. u. x. 
§ 133 By Commonwealth, I .. mean, not a Democracy, or 
any Form of Government, but any independent Community 
which the Latins signified by the word C7zvitas. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 145 ?3 Men.. content to fill up the 
lowest class of the commonwealth. 1855 H. Reep Lect. 
fing. Hist. v. 150 Not only the kingly commonwealth of 
England, but the republican commonwealth of America. 

Jig. 1601 SHaks. Ali’s Well 1. i. 137 It is not politicke, in 
the Common-wealth of Nature, to preserue virginity. 

3. A state in which the supreme power is vested 


in the people; a republic or democratic state. 

a1618 Rareicr AJaxims St, (1651) 8 A Common-wealth 
is the swerving or depravation of a Free, or popular State, 
or the Government of the whole Multitude of the base and 
poorer Sort, without respect of the other Orders. 1667 
Perys Diary (1879) IV. 461 Better things were done, and 
better managed .. under a Commonwealth than under a 
King. @1714 Burnet Ovw2 Time (1766) 1. 63 This shows 
how impossible it is to set up a Commonwealth in England. 
1860 Morey Nether/. (1868) I. i. 7 The career of..the 
Dutcb Commonwealth. 1870 Lowett Asnong my Bhs. Ser. 
1, (1873) 228 The sturdy commonwealths which have sprung 
from the seed of the Mayflower. 

4. Eng. Hist. The republican government esta- 
blished in England between the execution of 
Charles Tin 1649 and the Restoration in 1660. 

1649 Act Par/t. 19 May, Be it Declared and Enacted 
by this present Parliament, and by the authority of the 
same, That the People of England and of all the Do- 
minions and Territories thereunto belonging are, and shall 
be, and are hereby Constituted, Made, Established, and 
Confirmed to be a Commonwealth and Free State; and shall 
henceforward be Governed as a Commonwealth and Free 
State by the Supreme Authority of this Nation, the Repre- 
sentatives of the People in Parliament, and by such as they 
shall appoint and constitute as Officers and Ministers for the 
good of the People, and that without any King or House of 
Lords. a@1674 Crarenoon fist. Reb. xin. (1843) 784/2 The 
parliament, as soon as they had settled their commonwealth 
..sent ambassadors to their sister republic, the States of the 
United Provinces. 1711 Appison Sgect. No. 55 P2 The 
Commonwealth, when it was in its height of Power and 
Riches. 1801 Strutr Sforts § Past. Introd. § 25 In the 
time of the commonwealth this spectacle was discontinued. 
1862 R. VaucHan Exg. Noncon/. 443 In the days of the 
Long Parliament and of the Commonwealth. 

5. ¢ransf. and fg. Applied in various ways to a 
body or a number of persons united by some 
common interest; e.g. commonwealth of learning, 
the whole body of learned men, the ‘republic of 
letters’; commonwealth of nations: see quot. 1796. 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. Prol. Aijb, The hole common 
welth of all Christendome. 1608-11 Be. Hatt AZedit. 11. 
§ 82 The whole heavenly commonwealth of angels. 1664 
Power Ex. Philos. u. 90 Torricellius .. to whom all the 
Common. wealth of Learning are exceedingly oblieg’d, 1712 
W. Rocrers Voy. 311 In the Government of our sailing 
Common-wealth. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace Wks. VIII. 
182 The writers on publick law have often called this aggre- 
gate of [European] nations a commonwealth. They had 
reason. It is virtually one great state having the same 
basis of general law; with some diversity of provincial 
customs and local establishments. 1814 Worpsw. /-rcw's. 
1v. 348 Through all the mighty commonwealth of things Up 
from the creeping plant to sovereign Man. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1.230 Any German or Italian principality. .was 
a more important member of the commonwealth of nations. 

b. 7heatr. A company of actors who share the 
receipts instead of receiving salaries. 

1886 L. Outram in Dram, Rev. 27 Mar. 83/1 Fourth- 
class theatres, commonwealths, fit-up tours, and such ze- 
nues of experience. : 

+6. An appellation of the Norfolk insurgents 
of 1549 (or their adherents’. Ods. 

1549 Sik A. Aucirr in Froude //ist, Hug. V. 204 note, 
Men called Commonwealths, and their adherents .. have 


COMMORIENT. 


been sent up and come away without punishment. And 
that Commonwealth, called Latimer, hath gotten the par- 
don of others.. There was never none that ever spake as 
vilely as these called Commonwealths does. 

7. attrib. 

1592 NasHe P. Peztlesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68 Cloaking of bad 
actions with common- wealth pretences. 1593 SHAKS. 2 //cz. 
VT, 1. ili, 157, | come to talke of Common-wealth Affayres. 
1654 E. Jonnson Wonder-wrkg. Provid, 129 Compleating 
the Colonies in Church and Common-wealth-work. 1695 
Eng, Anc. Const. Eng. 2 Much censured as savouring of 
commonwealth principles. 

+Commonwealth’s-man, -wea‘lths- 
mah. Oés. exc. Hist. Also commonwea‘lth- 
man. (Cf. statesman, townsman, tradesman, etc.] 

+1. One devoted to the interests of the common- 
wealth ; good c. = good citizen, patriot. Ods. 

1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf Djb, More like Basciaes to 
the great Turke, tben Christian commonwealthmen. 1593 
Tell-Troth’s New Y. Gift 37 He..can be but a bad com- 
mon wealthes man which is an ill husband. 1622 T. Scotr 
Belg. Pismire 28 These .. degenerating from the nobilitie 
and vertue of tbeir Ancestors, become of Common-wealths- 
men Common-woes-men. 1677 YARRANTON Lng. Janprov. 
109 You are not a good Commonwealths-man, if you do 
not give me leave to Print this; for it will be a general 
good to the Clothing-Trade. 1742 Ricnharpson Pawtela 
IIl. 385 Their next Heir cannot well be a worse Com- 
monwealth’s-man, 

2. /fzst. An adherent of the English Common- 
wealth in the 17th c.; also gez., an adherent 
of a republican government, a republican (oés.). 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 210 To build upon the 
Union made by those Commonwealth-men, I cannot con- 
sent. 1683 AZol. Prot. France v. 62 The greatest cry 
against the French Protestants, as Commonwealthsmen and 
Traytors. 1779-81 Jonnson L. P., Parnell, Thomas Par- 
nell was the son of a commonwealthsman. .who, at the Re- 
storation, left.. Cheshire .. and settled in Ireland. 1824 
New Monthly Mag. X. 573 The characters of the repub- 
licans or commonwealthsmen. 

[Commonye: see Lest of Spurious Words.] 

Commorade, obs. f. ComsRADE. 

+Co‘mmorance. (és. Also6-ans. [f. Con- 
MORANT, or its source: see -ANCE.] Abiding; 
sojourning ; tarrying. 

1594 West Syszbol. 11. § 220 The shier, and town .. or 
place of his then or late dwelling or commorans. 1634 Sir 
T. Herpert Trav. 216 After sixe dayes commorance in 
Saint Hellen, wee sailed thence. 

Commorancy (kp‘méransi). Chiefly Law. 
Also 8 comoraney. [f. as prec.: see -ANCY.] 
Abiding, abode, residence. (Formerly with £7.) 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gextrie 51 Vagarantes from their owne 
dwellings, or vsuall places of commorancies. 1641 Har. 
ATisc. (Malh.) V. 79 England .. wherein so many men have 
their commorancy and abode. 1798 Root Asser. Law Rep. 
I. 263 Question was.. Whether. .a foreigner..could gain a 
settlement by comorancy. 1881 Law Rep. in 7ites 14 Apr. 
4/3 A mere transient visit, or a temporary commorancy. 

Commorant (kpmérant), a. and sb. Obs. exc. 
as prec. Also 6-7 comorant(e. [ad. L. com- 
morantem, pr. pple. of commora-ri \o tarry, abide, 
f. com- + moraré to delay, tarry, f. sora delay.] 

A. adj, Abiding, dwelling, resident. 

Formerly applied technically, at Cambridge, to members 
of the Senate resident in the town (commoruntes in villa) 
who were no longer members of their colleges: this became 
obsolete with the Act of 1856, which abolished the qualifi- 
cation of residence. 

21556 Cranmer Wes. I. 277 If Davison be dwelling or 
commorant within my jurisdiction. 1606 N. B. Szdzey's 
Ourania Miijb, If any on the earth were commorant. 
1610 Guituim Heraldry 1, (1611) xx. 163 [Fowls] commorant 
in Woods, Forests, Heaths, etc. 1726 Ayiirre Paverg. 
407 Unless they have been commorant there for ten Years. 
1769 BLacksTone Cow. 1V. 270 All freeholders within the 
precinct .. and all persons commorant therein; which com- 
morancy consists in usually lying there. 1888 Dazly Ted. 
22 Mar. 7/2 An Irishman .. ‘commorant’ in Edinburgh. 

+b. Of water: Standing, not running away. 

1610 W. ForkincHam Art of Survey 1. v. 10 Water 
Appropriate is either Commorant, viz. confined within the 
plot, or Current, not terminated within the limits thereof. 

B. sé. A dweller, sojourner, resident. 

(Also as in note to A.) ; 

@1670 Hacket Adp, Williams 1, (1692) 10 Rabbi Jacob, 
a Jew born, whom I remember fora long time a Commorant 
in the University. /éd. 1. 32 In all my time that I was a 
Commorant in Cambridge. ’ 

+ Commora‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. commoration- 
em,n. of action f. commora-ri: see prec. ; cf. mod. 
¥. commoration.| Dwelling, abiding, sojourning. 

1612-5 Br. HaLu Contempl. O. T. xix. vi, An opportunity 
of his commoration amongst them. 1651 Howett Vevzice 33 
‘They invited them to. .fix their Commoration there, a 1652 
J. Smit Se?, Disc. v. 175 The commoration of the soul in 
such a body as this, 1851 A/ew. of Beddoes in Poems 122 
‘he audacity of ghostly ‘commoration’ with flesh and blood. 

+Commoratory. Oés. [f£ L. commorat., ppl. 
stem of commoraré (sce prec.), after analogy of L. 
nouns in -67zznz: see -ory.] A dwelling-place. 

«1641 Br. Mountacu A. & AJ. (1642) 456 This name [hoiy 
houses] they gave as well unto their Cels, and Commora- 
tories where they ligged, as to their Synagogues. 

Commorient (kfmo-rriént), a. [ad. L. com- 
mortent-em, pr. pple. of commori to die with, if 
com- + mort to die.] Dying together; in Aséro/. 
of or pertaining to simultaneous death. Oés. 

1646 Buck Rick. /7/, 86 (R.) The same compatient and 
commorient fates aud times. 


COMMORSE. 
b. as sd. 


1730-36 Batwey (folioi, Comtorieuts, persons dying 
together, at the same time. 1773 in AsH. 1888 CooTE 
Com, Form Probate Pract, (ed. 10) 222 If the commorient 
.-has left a Will it must be proved. 

+Commo'rse. Obs. [f. commors- ppl. stem of 
commordere to bite sharply, catise a pang, after 
remorse.) Compassion, pity. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wares 1.xlvi, Yet doth calamitie attract 
commorse. J/did. 11. citi, The better fewe..Stood careful 
lookers-on with sad comniorse. 

| Commorth (kv mpip). Welsh Hist. Also 7 
comorth(e. [ad. Welsh cymmhorth, cymhorth, 
now commonly cymorth, ‘aid, subsidy’, f. cym- 
together, with + forth aid, assistance, help, stip- 
port.} An aid, a contribution or collcction in aid. 

1402 Act 4 Hen. /V, c. 27 Qe nul Westour Rymour Minis- 
trall ne vacabond soit aucunement sustenuz en la terre de 
Gales pur faire Kymorthas ou coillage sur la comune poeple 
illeoges. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VII, c. 6 No person .. shall 
.. Within Wales .. gather or leuie any Commorth, Bydalle, 
tenauntesale, or other collection or exactions. 1617 in 
Rymer Fadera (1710) XVII. 31 All manner of Forgeries.. 
Exactious, Comorthes and begging. 1672 Cowet /uferpr., 
Comorth, signifies a Contribution .. It seems this was a 
collection made at Marriages, and when young Priests 
said or sung their first Masses, and sometimes for Redemp- 
tion of Murders or Ielonies. : 

| Commos (ky'mgs). Gr. Trag. [Gr. xoppds 
striking, beating of head and breast in lamentation, 
f. xéwrev to strike.] A lament in which one or 
more of the chief characters and the chorus sing 
alternate parts. 
we L. Camesert Sophocles 1. (ed. 2) 241 The commos 
which follows is arranged in two strophes and antistrophes. 
| Commot (kx mat). Welsh /ist. Forms : 
commott, 6-8 comot, 7- commot(e. [a. Welsh 
gimwd, kymwt, in mod. W. cwmmwd, neighbour- 
hood, locality (cf cymydog neighbour).) In 
Wales, a territorial and administrative division ; 
usually subordinate to a canref or cantred. 

[1284 Statut. Walliz (Spelman), Vicecomes de Kaernarvan 
sub quo Cantreda de Arvan, Cantreda de Artlentayth, 
Commotum de Conkyn, Cantreda de Ailen, & Commotum 
de Irmemch.] 1495 Act 11 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 17 The com- 
mottisof Nanconwey and Dynllane. 1535 Ac¢ vs Alen. VT, 
c. 26 $3 Manours..within the compas .. of the said.. 
parishes, commotes, & cantredes, 1584 H. Lioyp Caradoc’s 
Hist, Cambria 12, 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 665 
Eastward. .standeth Mouthwy a Commot very well knowne. 
3627 Sprep England i. § g They {the Cantreves] were sub- 

‘diuided into their Cymeden or Commots. 1723 H. Row- 
LANDS Wona Antiqua (1766) 114 Anglesey is. .divided..into 
three Cantrefs, and each of these into two Comots. 1836 
J. Downes 47t, Decam. 1.156 On the promontory of the 
Creiddyn, that commot or hundred of Carnarvonshire. 

b. Sometimes identified with: A seigniory, 
lordship, or manor. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 5a, A commote is a great seigniory 
and may include one or divers manors, 1889 H. Lewis 
duc, Laws Wales 162-3 

Pignorant writers have confounded the word with OE. 
midst, semdt, or L. commdtus, and spoken of it as a gather- 
ingor assembly. In Les Termes de la Ley (1641) it is con- 
founded with ComMmortH (misspelt comsoith), 

Commote (kpmént’, v. rare. [f. L. commat- 
ppl. stem of commovére to move hither and thither, 
agitate, disturb: cf. promote. The ordinary word 
is commove; this is perh. directly suggested by 
commolion.| trans. Yo pnt into commotion, 
disturb. 

1852 Hawrtuorne Siithedale Ront 11, ili. 50 The whole 
society being more or less commoted and made uncomfort- 
able thereby. @1864 — Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret (1883) 280 
The Warden, greatly commoted for the nonce, complied. 

+Commor'ter. Os. [ad. L. commdétor: cf. 
promoter, and prec.) One who stirs up or scts in 
motion. 

1646 J. Licsurne Game Sc. §& Eug. 16 Those which were 
the first commoters and raiser of troubles and warres. 1670 
Cotton Esfernon 1. 1, 128 Some monuments of the Rebel- 
lion, as also of the punishment, those desperate men suffer'd, 
who were the Commoters of it. ; 

+Commo'ther, co-mother. és. or da/. In 
5-6 commoder. [f. Com- + Morne, aftcr med.L. 
commaler, . commere in same sense: cf. COMERED.] 
A name for the relationship of a godmother to the 

other god-parents and the actual parents of a 

child; = gossip, cummer, in their criginal sense. 

¢1440 York Myst. ix. 143 My commodrys and my cosynes 
bathe. 1523 7est. bor, (Surtees) V. 171 To my Commoder 

Smyth my musterdevilys gowne. 1847-78 in Hattiwet. 

1855 Whitby Gloss., Co-mother, a godmother or co-helper 

in the religious training of the child. 

Commotion (k/mou‘fen’. Forms: 5-6 com- 
(m)ocion, -cyon, 6- commotion. [a. OF. com- 
(m)octon (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. commétion-em, 
n. of action f. commovéere ; scc COMMOVE.] 

+1. Zt. Continuous or recurring motion; move- 
ment hither and thither, up and down, or the like. 
Obs, exc. as in 2. 

1§26 Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 291 The cause of this 
great commocyon or inouynge of theyr bodyes. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xiii. (1872) 111 Agitatione and commotione of | 

is army vp and doun. 1607 T’orsett Four/. Beasts (1673) 
242 In the commotion of his horse, he [the rider] may not 
touch any member or part of him, but only his back. 16g0 
Butwer Authropoinct 188 Commotion of the Arms. 
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2. Physical disturbance, more or less violent ; 
tumtltuous agitation of the parts or particles of 
any thing; of the sca: turbulcncc, tossing. 

1592 tr. Junius On Rev. vi. 15 There is no man that shall 
not beastonished at that generall commotion. 1634 Peacniam 
Gentl. Exerc. 124 The Ocean..by reason of his often com- 
motion and raging. 1667 Mitton J’. £.1v. 992 Nor onely 
Paradise In this commotion, but the Starrie Cope .. or all 
the Elements At least had gon to rack, 1741-3 WESLEY 
JFrul, (1749) 13 In a moment the conimotion ceased, the 
heat was over. 1794 Soutnry Sotany Bay Eclog. w,1.. 
was soon sick and sad with the billows’ coinnmiotion. 1823 
J. Bavcock Dom. Antusem. 31 Drop good vinegar .. upen 
flour contaminated with other admixtures, and immediate 
cominotion takes place. 

b. (with @ and £/.) 

1794 Suutivan View Nat. 11.173 The earth has undergone 
coinniotions abstracted from a deluge. 1860 Tyxvact G/ac. 
1. ii, 12 The upper air exhibited a commotion which we did 
not experience. 

3. Bustle, stir, confusion, hurly-burly; often in 
phr. 2 commotion. (Also with a and f/.) 

1616 BuLLokar, Commotion, a great stir, a hurly burly. 
1752 Jounson Rambler No. 202 ? 4 That perpetual contest 
for wealth which keeps the world in commotion. 1868 Q. 
Victoria Life Highl. 61 When I went on deck there was a 
great commotion, such running and calling, and pulling of 


ropes. 

4. Public disttirbance or disorder; tumult, sedi- 
tion, insurrection. (The earliest scnse recorded.) 

1471 in Camden Misc. (1847) 1. 17 To have [made] com- 
mocion ayeinst the king. 1593 Suaxs. 2 //en. V/, ui. i. 
358. 1 haue seduc’d a head-strong Kentishman Tolin Cade 
of Ashford, ‘To make Commotion. 1613 R. C. 7adle Alph. 
(ed. 3), Commotion, rebellion, trouble, or disquietnesse. 
1655 Futrer Ch. “est. 1v. ii. § 14 The open commotion of 
your people. 

b. (with @ and f/.) A disturbance, agitation; a 
tumult, rising, insurrection. 

1540 Act 32 Heu. Vi/1/, c. 26 Commocions or sedicions 
among theniselfes, 1542 Contn. Kabyan’s Chrot, vit. 700 In 
October folowyng beganne a folishe comocion in Lincoln- 
shire. 165: Hosses Leviath. u. xxx. 183 The punishment 
of the Leaders, and teachers in a Commotion. 1749 
Snottett Aegicide 1. i, Each popular commotion he 1m- 

rov'd By secret ministers. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist. S&. 

. 11. li. 314 He became once more engaged in the political 
cominotions of the day. 

+5. Mental perturbation; agitation, excitement. 

1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 50 A certeine commotion also 
which we doe ca!l anger. 1606 SHaxs. Tr. & Cr. u. ili. 185 
Kingdom’‘d Achilles in commotion rages. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charact. (1737) 11. 1. 1. 144 What is justly stil’d Passion 
or Conimotion, 1768 SteRNE Seut. Fourn. (1775) 11. 105 
Trusting the issue of his commotions to reason only. 

6. altrib. 

a1sss Latimer Serm. & Rem. (1845) 389 The misbe- 
haviour of a certain priest in the commotion time [/.¢. the 
Pilgrimage of Grace]. 

+Commo-tion, v. Ods. rare—*. [f. prec. sb.] 
intr, To canse commotion. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 63 In the boiling or 
seething it in his maw, he felt it commotion a little and 
upbraid him. 

Commotional (kfmoufandl), 2. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-aL1.} Of or pertaining to commotion. 


1870 S. Parmer Virg. Eclog. 10 That is a diseased com. 
passion which waits for commotional stimulants. 

+Commo'tioner. Oés. [f. as prec. + -ER.] 
One who excites or takes part in a commotion; 
one who stirs up tumult or rebellion. 

1549 CHEKE Hurt Sedit. (1641) 13 Who can perswade 
where treason is aboue reason, and ..commotioners are 
better than commissioners, and common woe is named 
commonwealth? 1550 Crowtey Efigy. 555 The Swerde 
wyl not helpe in the common wealth, To purge it of 
Commotionars {l. 595 4a@s commosioners]. 1616 Bottox 
flypercr. in Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840) 111. 231 Sir 
Thomas Wiat, not the dangerous commotioner, but his 
worthy father. 1691 Woop 4 ¢h. O.xon. 1. 50 Lord Cobham 
.. being a Commotioner in the reign of Qu. Mary. 

+Commo'tive, z. Oéds. [f. L. commét- (sce 
CoMMOTE v.) + -IVE, as if ad. L. *commdtiv-us.] 
Tending to or subject to commotion ; disturbing. 

1605 SyivesteR Du Bartas 1, iii. (1641) 22/1 The Seas comm: 
motive and inconstant flowing. 1607 J. Dav 7'rav. Eng. 
Bro, (1881) 75 Commotiue thoughts; enuie and hate Striue 
in my breast. 16a9 T. Apams Ids. (1862) IIT. 283 Anxious 
commotive thoughts. 

|| Commostrix. [L. fem. of commétor ‘onc 
who sets in motion’.] ‘A maid that makes ready 
and ynready her Mistris’ (Cockeram 1623). 

Commoun e, aly, obs. ff. Common, -Ly. 

Commove (kpmz'v), v. Also 4-5 commoeve, 
-meve. Chiefly in pa. pple. [a. F. commouv-oir 
(12th c. in Littré), stressed stem com meuv-. 

Noted by Johnson as ‘ Not in use’, and by Craig 1547, 
‘Obs.’ ; but, although chiefly found in Scotch writers after 
1500, it has never been obsolete, and is now not uncommon.} 

lL. trans. (dit.) To move violcntly, disturb, agitate, 
stir up, set in commotion. 

1374 Cuaucer Socth.1. iv. 12 Pe manace of be (Canzd, 
Univ, MS. pe see) commoeuyng or chasyng vpwarde hete 
fro be botme. 1513 Douctas /Eueis vu. vi. 72 And sall 
commove that deipest pyt of hell. 1659 Macatto Caz. 
Physick 4 The pulse commoved tells the heart to be 
troubled. 1744 THomsox Susumer 970 The sands, Coni- 
moved around in gathering eddies play. 1822 SouTHEeY 
Ode King's Visit Scotl.6 From its depths commoved, In- 
furiate ocean raves. 1868 Gro. Eniot Sf. Gipsy 2038 The 
air is so commoved by your voice. 


| 


COMMUNALIZATION. 


+b. of motion onward. Obs. rare. 

1ssz Aur. Ilamitton Catech. (1884) 34 Thai salbe com- 
movit fra the see to the see. ; 

e. fig. ‘To put into general or universal motion. 

1872 Morey Voltaire (ed. 2) 11.76 The general stir and 
life of public activity tends to commove the whole system. 

+2. To throw into disorder, disturb. Oés. 

cxsoo Melusine xxi. 123 About the spryng of the day 
foure score basynets .. commevyd al thoost iby manere of 
batayll. @ 1563 Batre Sed. Wes. (Parker Soc.) 476 When 
Gods judgments begin to wax known, all things are com- 
moved and troubled. 1623 Drumm. or Ilawtu. Flowers of 
Sion 20 Love..doth disturb the mind, And, like wild waves, 
all our designs commove. 

. To move in mind or fecling, stir to emotion, 
rousc to passion; to excite. (After 1500 almost 
exclusively Sc.) 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 205 Jupiter .. was commeved of 
this thing. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy m1. xxii, With his 
crye he hath them so commeued. 1485 Caxton Chas, Gt. 
ue i iii, 43 Al the frensshe men were commoeued and 
troubled. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 577 Rycht far he 
wes conimouit at that thing. 1567 in H. Campbell Loze- 
lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) App. 41 Alheit her Hienes was 
commoved, for the present time of hir taking, at the snid 
Erle Boithvile. @ 1640 Eart Stirtinc Sonn. in Campbell 
Spec. Brit, Poets 11. 207 Such was Diana once, when being 
spied By rash Actaon, she was much commoved. 1750 
Cloud of Witnesses App. (1810) 317 This so commoved him 
that he durst not goaway. 1818 Scott Rod Koy viii, The 
clerk .. was also commoved. 1840 Mrs. Cartyre Left. |. 
132 To feel yourself commoved by such phenomena. 1850 
Mrs. Brownine Poems 1, 126 Commoving thee no less 
With that forced quietness, 

+b. To cxcite or incite 40. Obs. 

©1374 Cuaucer Troylus y. 1795 This commeveth me ‘To 
speke. /dd, 11. Proem. 17 Comeueden. — Boeth. v. iv. 
167 Voys or soune hurtlib to pe eres and commoeuip hein 
to herkne. 1651 Cuarteton Efphes. & Crm. Matrons 1. 
(1668) 45 To feel himself commoved to all sorts of Passions. 

Ylence Commoved ///. a., and Commo-ving 
vbl, sb, and ppl. a. 

1641 Br. Hatt Rem. Wks. (1660) 78 Dividing, striking, 
wounding, commoving, are as it were forced upon him. 
1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 35 Vhe gayest Kingdomes shall 
be but ruffling scuffling, removing and commoving hovells. 
1847 Blackw. Afag. 768 The pulses of the commoved air, 

Commown e, commun, obs. ff. Common. 

+ Commulceate,v. Obs.—°  [irreg. f. L. com- 
mulcé-re.| ‘To asswage’ ‘Cockeram 1623. 

Commun, obs. pa. pple. of Come. 

|| Communa: scc Commune sé.) 1, 

+ Communably, adv. Obs. [Eccentric spelling 
for comenably, cf. COMENABLE.] Duly, properly. 

¢ 1400 Rout, Rose 7237 Sithen men us loven communably. 

Communal (kgmive-nal, kp-miznal), a. fa. I. 
communal ad. late L. comminal-ts, {. commiina 
GeeecL 

1. Of or belonging to a commune (senses 1 & 2°. 

1811 W. Taytor in Monthly Afag. XXXII. 62 Communal 
nurseries were every where established, 1837 Penny Cyc. 
VIII. 412/2 France..is divided into communes. .under a 
municipal officer..who bears the same title, that of l/azre, 
which was borne by the head of the antient communes. 
He..is assisted by a communal council, the members of 
which are chosen by the coinmunal electors. 1861 M1. 
Arnotpv Pop, Educ. France 98 To be full communal teacher 
in France one must be 24 years old. 1864 Kirk Chas. 
Bold 1, ii. 73 Self-government..was the vital principle of 
the communal charters. 1873 Dixon 7720 Queens 1. i, In 
every part of Aragon, the cities had their..communal laws. 

b. Of or pertaining to the Paris Commune and 
its adherents. 

1871 Graphic 111. 310/1 When the history of the Com- 
munal insurrection in Paris comes to be written. 1881 
Daily News 20 Jan. 3/4 The elections, resulting in a crush- 
ing Communal defeat. 

2. Of or pertaining to a (or the) community. 

1843 Barmsy in New Age x Sept. 86 So also do I declare 
that Baptism should become, as a religious rite, permanent, 
communal, and diurnal. 1851 G. S, Faser Jany Mansions 
(1862) 223 In the next world they .. will have no national or 
communal existence. 1870 Luspock Orig. Crvilis. iii. 
(1875) 82 There is strong evidence that the lowest races 
of men live, or did live, in a state of what may perhaps 
be called ‘Communal Marriage’. 1888 Amy Levy AXeuden 
Sachs x. 131 It consolidates one’s position .. to stand well 
with the [Jewish] Community... But .. you will find a good 
many mectings of all sorts, which are not communal. 

3. Of or pertaining to the commonalty or body 
of citizens (L. commune) of a burgh. 

1875 Stusss Const. Ffist. II]. xxi, § 809 The communal or 
popular faction was not however crusbed.— Thus ended one 
phase of the communal quarrel. 

Communalism (sce preceding). [f prec. + 
-tsam: cf. mod.F. communalisme.] The principle 
of the communal organization of society : a theory 
of government which advocates the widest exten- 
sion of local autonomy for each locally definable 
community. Hence Communalist, a supporter 
of this system, or an adherent of the Communc of 
Paris of 1871. Communali'stic a., of or pertain- 
ing to this theory. 

1871 J. Leicutos Parts under the Commune viii_ 206 
Communalism here presents a singular likeness to Coin- 
munism. 1872 Besant & Rick Aeady Money Mort, viii, 
One who battles for a hupeless cause like a Communalist of 
Paris. 

Communalization kfmis-nalaizé'fan. [f. 
next +-aTion.) The rendering of anything com- 


COMMUNALIZE. 


munal ; esp. the making of property in which the 
public are interested (as land, water-works, gas- 
works) communal, or the property of the (local) 
community, to be managed for the common good. 

1883 St. Yames’s Gaz. 1 Dec. 3/1 All the most useful 
achievements in recent legislation and administration have 
been in the direction of nationalization or communalization. 
1883 LavaLeveE in Pall Mali G. 21 Dec. 2/1, I wish now to 
explain in a few words what I mean by communalization of 
land, 1887 Pel? Mall G. 8 Sept. 1/1 What is wanted is.. 
land communalization or land municipalization, 

Communalize (kpmiz#-naleiz), v. trans. [f. 
CoMMUNAL + -IZE.] To render (land, etc.) com- 
munal; to make (anything) the property of a 
commune or local community. 

1883 S¢. Fames’s Gaz, 1 Dec, 3/1 Giving corporations the 
power to communalize gas and waterworks. 1883 LavaLEYE 
in Pall Mall G, 21 Dec, 2/1, I believe that all that is now 
possible is to multiply the number of small properties, 
“communalizing’ a portion of land in every parish. ; 

Hence Cominu‘nalizer, one who communalizes, 
or supports communalization. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 14 Oct. 2/3 No candidate need apply 
who 1s not a Federalist and a Land Communaliser. 

Communally (see CoumunaL), adv, [f. as 
prec. +-LY.] | In a communal manner, 

1889 S. Oxivier in Fabian Ess. 126 Literature is become 
dirt-cheap ; and all the other educational arts can be com- 
munally enjoyed. P 

Communalty, -tie, etc., obs. ff. ComMMONALTY. 

+Communance. Ods. [a. F. *communance, 
f. commiuner to COMMUNE: see -ANCE. With sense 
2 cf. med.L. communantia community.] 

1. Communing, conversation, consultation. 

¢1449 Pecock Kefr. (Rolls) 1. i. 134 Vnable to be .. re- 
ceyued into eny enquiraunce or communaunce forto fynde, 
leerne, and knowe treuthis. 

2. A body of commoners. 

1701 Cowel's Interpr., Communance, The Commoners, or 
Tenants, and Inhabitants, who had the right of Common, 
or Commoning in open Fields or Woods, were formerly 
called the Communance. 1848 WHarton Law Lex., Com- 
monance. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Communard (kp'miznaid). [mod.F. f. Com- 
MUNE + -ARD depreciatory. (‘Nom donné par 
les adversaires ’—-Littré.)] An adherent of the 
Commune of Paris of 1871, or of the principles of 
communalism; a communalist. Also a¢frid. 

1874 T. G. owes Flotsam & Fetsam 128, | remember a 
Communard leader. 1876 Tries 6 Nov. 9/3 The prosecu- 
tion and punishment of a thousand Communards. 1889 
Hamerton French & Eng. Introd. 12 A Communist is a 
Socialist .. who wants to have goods in common .. A Com- 
munard is a person who wisbes for an extreme development 
of local government. 

+ Communative, a. Obs. [Anomalous forma- 
tion or error.] =COMMUNICATIVE 1. Hence 
Communatively adv. c 

1631 R. H. Avvaigum. Whole Creature xii. § 5. 150 A 
signe of true and saving Grace, when it is Communative, 
and diffusive. 1700 Paper to W. Penn 15 Christ .. is radi- 
cally or communatively Life and Light to the World. 

Communaute, obs. f. CoMMONALTY. 

Commune (kpmizn), 54.1 [a. F. commune 
(It. and med.L. commiina, Pr. comuna, comunia) 
:—late L. commuinza, neut. pl. of comminis com- 
mon, treated as sb. fem. (cf. b26/e).] 

(For Commun(e as early form of Common, see the latter.) 

1. Hist. As a rendering of med.L. communa, 
communia, F, commune, It. comuna in various 
historical and technical uses: a. the body of 
commons, the commonalty ; b. a municipal cor- 
poration; @. a community. 

1818 Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) I11. 33 In the memorable 
assertion of legislative right by the commons in the second 
of Henry V. .. they afficin that the commune of the land is, 
and ever has been, a member of parliament. 1837 Sir F. 
PatcraveE Alerch. & Friar iii. (1844) 75 The lower or 
lowest sort of the people, ‘calling themselves the Com- 
munia’, 1867 Freeman Norm, Cong. (ed. 3) I. iv. 257 The 
peasantry of Normandy...‘ made a commune’. 1875 StuBEs 
Const. Hist. I. xi. 419 In London .. the communa did not 
obtain regal recognition until r19r. 1876 GrEeEN Short 
Hist. ii, 89 Nor were the citizens as yet united together 
in a commune or corporation. 

2. In France, a territorial division governed by a 
maire and municipal council; it is the smallest 
division for general administrative purposes, and is 
as a rule a section of a canton; towns and cities 

except Paris) however form only one. 

1792 Pref. Explan. New Terms in Ann. Reg. p. xvi, 
Communities or Communes. Sub-divisions of districts. 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1.375 In the department of la 
Haute-Vienne, in tbe canton and commune of Saint 
Leonard. ee Penny Cycl, VIII. 412/1 The larger towns 
of France, with the exception of Paris, form but one com- 
mune. J/6id. 412/2 The average of France is nearly fifteen 
communes to a cantnn. 1863 KincLake Crimea (1876) I. 
xiv. 303 Forty thousand communes were suddenly told that 
they must make swift choice between Socialism and 
anarchy..and..a virtuous dictator. . ee 

b. Applied to similar administrative divisions 
in other countries ; also to translate Ger. Gemeinde ; 
also, a naine for a division in the socialistic organ- 
ization of St. Simon. 

1832 Gen. P. Tompson ere. (1842) Il. 62 Each [St.- 
Simonian} division, as commune, village, town, or nation, 
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is to bave a ‘réglement d’ordre’ for industry. 1841 W. 
Sparpinc /faly §& Zt. /si, 11. 113 For the election of 
deputies from the provinces, the council of every commune 
proposes two candidates. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. 
Ref. Il. 79 Gemeinde.—We bave no word that expresses 
the double sense, ecclesiastical and civil, of this. I have 
therefore been obliged to resort to the French word Com- 
mune, 1861 Vac, Tour 110 A commune in Servia is com- 
posed of two or three neighbouring villages; or a single 
village, if sufficiently large, may be of itself a commune. 

ce. The Commune (of Paris); (a) a name as- 
sumed by a body which usurped the municipal 
government of Paris, and in this capacity played a 
leading part during the Reign of Terror, till sup- 
pressed in 1794; (6) the government on com- 
munalistic principles established in Paris by an 
insurrection for a short time inthe spring of 1871; 
(¢) the revolutionary principles and practices 
embodied in the latter, and advocated by its 
adherents, the communards. 

1792 HELEN M, Wittiams Lett. fr. France I. ii. (Jod.), 
This wretch, Henriot, had been one of the executioners on 
the second of September, and was appointed by the com- 
mune of Paris, on the 31st of May, to take the command of 
the national guard. 1840 Penny Cyc. XVII. 255/1 (Paris) 
The Convention .. restricted the power of the terrible com- 
mittees, abolished the commune of Paris, and reduced the 
clubs to subordination. 1871 Graphic 310/1. 1880 Daily 
News 13 Dec., M. Rochefort ., inciting the Commune 
to demolish ber house. 

Commune (kpmizn), sJ.2 [f. Commune v.; 
cf. converse.| The action of communing (see 
CoMMUNE v, 6) ; converse, communion. 

1814 Soutury Roderick 1, This everlasting commune with 
myself. 1850 TeNnyson J A/em. cxvi, Days of happy com- 
mune dead. 1885 Brack Vite Heather xxiv, Hills that 
stood in awful commune with the stars. 

Commune: sec Common sé. and a. 

Commune (kfmiz‘n, kp'mizn), v. Forms: 
4-6 comune, 5 comewne, 3- commune. [ME. 
comune, a. OF. comune-r, to make common, share, 
f. contz2 COMMON a. As mentioned under ComMMoN 
v., this specially represents those forms of the OF. 
vb. in which the stress was upon the z, as 3 sing. 
pres. comune (:—L. type commit-nat); the forms 
with the stress on the termination, e. g. comzne's, 
(:—L. type commiina're, etc.) gave the ME. form 
commun, common. ‘The latter was long the preva- 
lent type in Eng., though comune never became 
obsolete ; and in the 16th c., when the senses under 
I. became mostly obsolete, and those senses which 
were associated with cosmunton survived, this 
became the accepted form. But a result of the 
two types co-wemon and commzw-ne remains in the 
two pronunciations commune and commune, of 
which the former is frequent in verse (Pope, 
Cowper, Wordsworth, Scott, Mrs. Browning ; both 
forms are used by Shakspere, Milton, Tennyson). 

(In early prose quotations it is often impossible to say 
how colai)uzue was stressed. Hence some of the early 
quots. here placed, may belong to Common vb., as do all 
those spelt comin, comen, contyn, comon.)) 

I. Obsolete senses: in which CoMMON was the 
more usual form. 

+1. trans. To make common to others with 
oneself, impart (40), share (wth) ;=CoMMON v. 1. 

1340 Ayenb. 102 Hi nele. -his binges communy mid obren. 
1393 Gower Conf. II, 160 Unto his brother, which Neptune 
Was hote, it list him to comune Parte of his good. 1538 
StarKeY Exgland 1. i. 7 When hyt (tbe mynd] communyth 
and spredeth hys vertues abrode. 

absol. 1382 Wycur Philipp. iv. 14 3e han don wel, co- 
munynge to my tribulacioun. 

+2. To communicate verbally, tell, publish, re- 
port; =CoMMON v. 2. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 43 A wonder hap.. The which me 
liketh to commune And pleinly for to tellen it oute. 1432- 
s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 311 Men of Creta..communede i! in 
to ober londes. 1540 Hyrve tr. Vives’ Justr. Chr. Wom. 
(1592) Sva, To commune them abroad. 

+3. intr. To take a part in common, to sharc, 
participate; = ComMMon v. 3. Const. with, Obs. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Yokx 11 He that seith to him, Heyl, co- 
muneth with his yuele werkis. ¢1449 Pecock ef”. (Rolls) 
I. u. vi. 177 (quoting 1 Peter iv. 13) But comune 3e with the 
passiouns of Crist. 

4. To have common dealings or intcrcourse ; to 
associate wt; =CoMMOoN v, 4. ? Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29436 (Cott.) Pof pou wit cursd man 
commun Pou sal be soyned wit resun. 1393 Gower Conf. 
I. 64 With such bem liketh to comune. 1826 Kenr Covuz. 
68 The inability of the subjects of the two states to com- 
mune, or carry on any correspondence or business to- 
gether. 1827 Hatram Const. Hist. (1867) III. xvii. 328 All 
who had ever harboured or communed with rebels. 

+5. ? trans. To bring into agreement ; cf. Com- 
MON v. 5. Obs. rare. 

1393 Gower Conf III. 176 Where the lawe may comune 
The Tories forth with the comune, Eche hath his propre 
duete. p 

II. Current senses, now always commune. 

6. intr. +a. To talk togcther, converse. +b. To 
confer, consult (with a vicw to decision), 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 571 Come Sir Gui de Mountfort .. 
& is aunte sone..& commune wip him. c 1340 Cursor WV. 
12244 (Trin.) Mani may not wip him comoun. ¢ 1386 


COMMUNICABLE. 


Cuaucer Frankl, Prol. 2x He hath leuere talken with a 
page Than to comune with any gentil wight. 1418 App. 
CuicreELe in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1.2. 1. 4 Zour uncle..seyd to 
me that he hadde comunyd with Sir Thomas Fyschborn. 
aizc61 G. Cavenpisy Life Wolsey (1885) 248 Call for master 
Palmes, that ye may commune with him until your meat be 
ready.~ 1611 Biste Acts xxiv. 26 Hee sent for him the 
oftner, and communed with him. 

+e. Const. + of, «por, on (the matter discussed). 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 21 It stant nought upon my for- 
tune. But if you liste to comune Of the seconde glotony. 
c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Mon, (1714) 115 Thees 
Counceillours may .. comewne and deliber upon..maters of 
Deficultie. a1561 G, Cavenpisn Life Wolsey (1827) 240 
Sitting thus at dinner communing of divers matters. 1611 
Suaks. Wint. 7. u. i. 162 Why what neede we Commune 
with you of this? 1765 H. WarroLe Ofranto v, We were 
communing on important matters. 

+d. with dependent clause. 

1611 Biste Like xxii. 4 He went his way, and communed 
with the chiefe Priests and captaines, how he might betray 
him vnto them. 1667 Mitton P. L. 1x. 201 Then commune 
how that day they best may ply Thir growing work. 

+e. trans. To talk over together, confer about, 
discuss, debate; =Common v. 7. Obs. 

1596 Suaxs. Yam, Shr.1.i.101 For I have more to com- 
mune with Bianca. 

7. intr. To hold intimate (chiefly mental or 
spiritual) intercourse (zvzth). (Now only literary, 
devotional] and poetic.) 

{1557 N. T. (Genev.) Lake xxiv. 15 As they communed to- 
gether and reasoned (Tinpa.e, Cranm. commened, Khem. 
talked.] 1611 BisLe/s. iv. 4, xxvii. 6.) 1671 Mitton ?.R.u. 
261 It was the hour of night, when thus the Son Commun’d 
in silent walk. 1725 Pore Odyss, v. 523 As thus he com- 
muned with his soul apart. 1768 STERNE Sext. Yourn. 
(1778) II. 45 Walking backwards and forwards in the saloon, 
without a soul to commune with. 1814 Worpsw. Excur- 
ston 1v. Wks. 467/2 The Man, Who, in this spirit, com- 
munes with the Forms Of nature. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 
I. 213 Feasting with the great, communing with the literary. 
1842 ‘Tennyson Ywo }’oices 461 To commune with that 
barren voice. 1867 Lavy HerBert Cradle L. 168 On these 
hill-sides .. Abraham walked and communed with God. 

+ 8. To administer the Holy Communion to; 
pass. to receive the Communion. Oés. 

€1380 Wyciir Se/. Wks. 11.357 Pat men shulen .. cones 
pe vig be comuned of her propre preest. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 102/4 He said the masse and bowselyd and 
comuned the peple. c¢ 1500 in Maskell Woz. & zt. (1846) 330 
Every of thyes newe professed virgyns, muste..after masse 
be communed and howseld. 4 

b. utr. To receive the Holy Communion, to 
communicate. (Common in U.S.) 

isso O. OcLetHORP Sudmiss. & Faith in Burmet Hist. 
Ref. (1715) ut. 1. 189 In prohibiting that none should com- 
mune alone, in making the People whole Communers, or in 
suffering them to commune under both kinds. 1710 E. 
Warp Srit. Jud. 3 Vhose who .. Turn’d all Religion into 
Spite, Would frequently at Church Commune, And rail 
against her when they'd done. 1828 WessTER s.v. Coin- 
miunicate, Instead of this, in America, at least in New- 
England, comiunzune is generally or always used. 1851 Mrs. 
Brownine Casa Guidi Wind. 784 What! ‘commune in 
both kinds’? In every kind—Wine, wafer, love, hope, 
truth, unlimited, Nothing kept back. 1856 O_mstTEpD Save 
States 123 The slaves who habitually attend and commune 
in the Episcopal church. 

Commu ner. [f. CommMuNE v. +-ER1.] 

+1. Obs. form of ComMMoNER, q. V. 

+2. A partaker with another or others ; a sharer. 

c1g00 Thornton MS. 213b, Communers of pat blyse. 


¢1550 CHEKE AZatt. xxiii. 29 We wold not have been com- 
muners with yem. 

3. One who partakes of the Lord’s Supper. 

1548 Gest Pr. A/asse 105 The Kynge..presenteth at his 
Supper to al us his communers, bothe bread and wyne. 
1550 [see Commune 8 b]. ; 

4. One who communes or converses with another. 
rare. In mod. Dicts. 

5, A member or citizen of a commune (in refer- 
ence to foreign countries). [F. comzmezzer.] 

1886 Sctence (N. Y.) VIII. 593 The popular school is to 
be maintained by the Gemeinde or commune, and the com- 
muners have not in general found themselves able to forego 
the income from school fees. a 

Co‘mmuneship. [see -surp.] The position 
of being a commune. 

1889 Afacm. Mag. Dec. 117/1 Morteau dates back .. to 
days of feudal tenure from the Lords of Andelot; to newly- 
coined communeship in 1792. 

|| Communia: see ComMuNE sé.1 1. 

+Commwnialty. Obs. [f. med.L. commit- 
nial-is ‘communis, generalis’ (Du Cange) +-TY.] 
Community ; fellowship. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 144/1 The divine com- 
munialty of Pythagoras followers. 1664 — JZyst. [niq. 1x. 
28 Good men upon Earth are all of one communialty. 

Communicability (kgmi#nikabiliti).  [f. 
COMMUNICABLE: see -ITy. Cf. mod.F. communt- 
cabilité.| =COoMMUNICABLENESS. 

a 1638 Mepr A fost. Later Times 32 So must the honour 
and service which is given unto him have no communi- 
cability. 177 De Lotme £ug. Const. u. ix, The com- 
municability of power. 1881 W. DB. Carrenter in 19/4 
Cent. Oct. 553 The communicability of tubercle by inocu- 
lation, 

Communicable (kfminikib’l), a. Also 5 
comynycable. [prob. a. F. commenzcable, on L. 
type *commitnicabil-is, f. comminica-re to CoM- 
MUNICATE: see -BLE.] 


COMMUNICABLENESS. 


+1. Communicating, having communication with 
others, having inter-communication. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De ?. R.xun. xx. (1495) 450 Abyssus 
is Caieme of water that maye neuer be stoppyd ne laucd 
ne emptyd and is comynycable. 1677 Yanranton Lngt 
Improv, 177, 1 will see whether Thames River may be so 
perfected as Trade by a Water Carriage may be made con- 
inunicable and Easy. /6/d. 187 Surveying the River 
Thames, and the Sharwell, to find if they mght be made 
Navigable, and Communicable with the Severne and Avon. 

+2. Pertaining in common. Ods. rare. 

a1sz8 Sxetton Prayer Hoty Ghost (R.), To the Father, 
and the Son, thou art communicable In vnitate whiche is 
inseperable. [Cf. 1610 s. v. CommuNicaBLy.] 

3. That may be communicated or imparted. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gokd. Bk. M, Auret. (1546 Ddviij, 
The goddis .. haue made all thynges communicable to 
men mortall, excepte immortalitie. 1577 tr. Buttinger’s 
Decades (1592: 676 Properties of God, communicable to no 
creature. 1671 Mitton /’. &.t. 419 Lost bliss, to thee no 
more communicable. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & F.xp. Phitos. 
IV. 1. 376 The power of attracting iron, etc., possessed by 
the loadstone, which is communicable to iron and steel. 
1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. //ygiene (ed. 3) 483 An animal 
poison. communicable from person to person. 

b. Of information or the like ; cf. ComMUNICATE 
v, 2, COMMUNICATION 2. 

1663 Marvett Corr, Wks. 1872 5 II. 91, 1 should doit [/.¢. 
salute you] oftner, were the businesse of the House so.. 
communicable as formerly. 1667 Mitton P. £L. vu. 124 To 
hone communicable in Earth or Heaven. 

+e. Commonly applicable. Ods. rare. 

a 1661 Futcer Worthivs, Londow uu. 191 The Engine: 
This general Word, communicable to all Machins or Instru- 
ments, use .. hath confined to signifie that which is used to 
quench Scare-fires tberein. 

+4. Suitable for communication; serving as a 
means of imparting information. Ods. rare. 

1589 Putrennam Poeste in. x. (Arb.) 172 The vulgar in- 
struction requiring also vulgar and communicable termes, 
not clerkly or vncouthe. 1643 7rue /uformer 16 In some 
communicable language (eitber in French or Latin). 

5. Communicative, ready to converse, affable. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold, Bh. WU. Anret. (1536) Dd vj, Be 
great with the greattest, and communicable with your in- 
feriours. /ééd. Gvj, Communicable and conuersaunt with 
many. 1557 Nort Gxenara's Diall Pr. 80 b/2 Man..was 
a creature .. sociable, communycahle, and risyble. 1631 
Celestina vu. 91 This retirednesse is no cure for your 
disease; you must be free and communicable. 1798 \W. 
Hutton dntobsog. App. 120 The favourite topics of the 
communicable old man. 1872 Brack dd. Phacton xx. 285 
Of a frank and communicable disposition. 

Commu'‘nicableness. [f. prec. + -NeEss.] 
- The quality or faculty of being communicable. 

1628 Doxne Ser. vi. 53 Out of an Accommodation and 
Communicablenesse of himselfe to Man. c1645 Howe tt. 
Lett. (1655) u. Ixi. 88 The antient Hebrew .. Greek and 
Latine tongues bad [the fortune]..to lose their general 
communicableness and vulgarity, and to becom only school 
and book languages. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits v. 103 A 
communicableness of knowledge and ideas. 

Communicably (kfminikabli), a/v. [f. as 
prec. +-LY *,] In a communicable manner ; in the 
way of communication. 

1610 W. FotxincHam Art of Survey 1. vi. 11 Waters 
Transient. .which. .are communicably imparted to it and to 
some other [cf. CommunicaBe 2}, 1840 CLoucH Dipsychus 
i. v. 17, Lam and feel myself..communicably theirs. 

Communicant (kfmi#nikant), sh. and a. ff. 
L. commiinicant-em, pr. pple. of commiinicare to 
COMMUNICATE; so F. communiquant.] 

A. sé. 

1. One who partakes of or receives the Holy 
Communion; one who communicates (see Com- 
MUNICATE 7. 6). 

1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, The Communicantes 
kneelynge shoulde receyue the holye Communion. 1579 
Furke //eskins’ Part. 469 What the priest shall doe when 
there are no communicants. 1602 T. FitzHers. Afol. 47a, 
His body is offred, and ministred to the communicants. 
1735 Westey IVks, 1, L..administered the Lord’s supper to 
six or Seven communicants, 1884 R. W. Date Manual Cong. 
Princ. 1. i. 124 The sacramental act..is completed when 
the communicants receive both the bread and tbe cup. 

b. Onc who habitually communicates. 

1677, Hace Priv, Orig. Man. u. x. 236 There are little less 
than 1500 Communicants in that Parish. 1888 (2. Tyres 
13 July 613 The existing state of the communicant roll in 
tbe Anglican Churches. 

+ 2. A membcr of a household (? or community), 

1577 Harrison Exgland u. xiii. (1877) 1. 259 In.. most 
at market townes, there are,.three hundred or foure 

undred families or mansions, and two thousand commu- 
Nicants..{in country districts} we find not often aboue 
fortie or fiftie households, and two hundred communicants. 

3. One who, or that which, communicates (in 
various senscs) : ¢.g. & one who imparts; b. one 
who imparts information, makes a communication ; 
e. one wno holds communion or converse. 

1597 Hooxer Evct. Pot. v. xxviii. § 8 Communicants of 
special infused grace. 1847 Grote Greece 1. xxix. (1862) 
IIT. 64 The voice was the only communicant. 1881 Dasty 

Tel, 2x June 6/8 Investigations undertaken by the Russian 
police at the suggestion of an anonymous communicant. 
B. adj. (rare.) 

1. Sharing, participating ; having a part in com- 
mon; + Vumbers communicant; numbers having 
a common factor. 

1§57 Recorpe IWhetst. Liijb, If the remainer, and the 
roote in the quotiente, bee nombers communicante, diuide 
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them so, 1593 Ibison Govt. Christ's Ch. 16 To be .. com- 
municant with him in his roiall dignitie. 1839-48 Bai.ey 
Festus xix. 215 And nature make communicant of Heaven. 
1870 Bowen Logic vy. 115 Two communicant or overlapping 
Genera. 

2. Having or furnishing communication. 

1703 W. Cowrrr in PAL Trans. XXI111. 1391 The Coin- 
municant branches of the Arteries. 

3. Partaking of the Communion; being a commu- 
nicant sec A. 1), in communion with the church. 

1834 Fonsianque Angt, under7 Admin. (1837) II]. 9 What 
will become of the poor who are now coinmunicant with the 
Church? 1866 Ch. Times 10 Feb., Forty thousand English 
communicant Churchmen. 

Communicate (kpmivnike't’, v. Also 6 
commynycat, communycat, -ate, 7 communi- 
cat. Pa. pple. 6-7 communicate, -at. [f. L. coz 
miinicat- ppl. stem of commuinica-re to make com- 
mon to many, share, impart, divide, f. commiin-is 
common +-ze- formative of factitive verbs. ‘The 
earlier Ifng. spellings partly followed the variants 
of Common ay 

1. trans. To give to another as a partaker; to 
give a share of; to impart, confer, transmit (somc- 
thing intangible or abstract, as light, heat, motion, 
a quality, feeling, etc.). Const. fo. 

1538 STARKEY /ngland 1, i. 2x God, that..communycatyth 
hys gudnes to al other. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. 
Acad. 1. 13 Hee conmunicateth vnto vs as much celestiall 
and heauenly light as is ncedefull. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 
1, xlv. 353 The Gracians .. communicated their Language 
.-into Asia. 1752 Jonson Rambler No. 204 ? 5 Eminently 
qualified to receive or coininunicate pleasure. 1769 Ropert- 
son Chas. V, V. v. 437 The prisoners cominunicated to them 
the pestilence. 1862 Ruskin A/nnera 1. (1880) 5 Both 
moral and physical qualities are communicated by descent. 
1875 Jevoxs A/oncy (1878) 125 It has a disagreeable odour 
which it communicates to the fingers. 

2. spec. To impart (information, knowlcdge, or 
the like’; to impart or convey the knowledge of, 
inform a person of, tcll. Const. fo, formerly 
with (the person informed) ; or aéso/. 

1529 Wotsey in Ellis Orvze. Lett. t. roz 11. 2, I wold nut 
onely commynycat thyngs unto you, wherin, etc. 1555 
Even Decades U7. Jnd.(Arb.) 340 He wolde. .haue communt- 
cate this secreate to his owne contrey men. 1559 Morwync 
Evonym. Pref., I will communicate it with the studious 
of Physick. 1611 Bisre GaZ. ii. 2, I .. communicated vnto 
them that Gospel, which I preach. 1675 BurTHoGcE Causa 
Det 335 Doctrines. .communicated down from hand to hand 
by Immemorial Tradition. 1704 Swirt 7, 7d i, The dis- 
covery he made and communicated with his friends. 1757 
Foote Anthor 1, You may communicate; this Gentleman 
isa Friend. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1t. ix. 272 ‘The result of 
his observations was communicated to Prof. Jameson. 

b. To impart by way of information to a 
society, the readers of a journal, or the like; to 
make a ‘ communication ’. 

1684 [see Communicated]. 1786 T. Jerrerson JV rit. (1859) 
I. 567, I should be glad to communicate some answer. 
1880 i thenanm 25 Wec,, Mr. Scott communicated a paper 
*On a collection of Hemiptera from Japan’. 2 

. To impart (as a share, portion, or spccimen) ; 
to give, bestow (a material thing). ? Oés. 

1582 N, T. (Rhem.) Gaé. vi. 6 Let him that is catechized.. 
communicate to him that catechizeth him. 1597 GerarvE 
Herbal, xxxv. 50 {1} did communicate one of the plants 
thereof vnto Clusius. 1650 Futter Pysgak tv. vi. 107 Some- 
times, Kings did .. communicate their robes to be worn by 
their Favorites. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 130 ? 2 If I 
would, they should tell us our Fortunes. . We rid up and com- 
municated our Hands to them [the Gipsies]. @ 1763 Sues- 
stone £ss, 2 Obliged to bid adieu to what he communicates. 


+ b. To bestow as a name to be shared. Ods. rare. 
1563 Hfomities 1. Rebellion 1. (1859) 554 So doth God him- 
selfe .. vouchsafe to communicate his Name with earthly 
Princes, terming them gods. 1605 Campen Rem, (1637) 103 
Wisedome ; a name peculiarly applyed..toour most blessed 
Saviour.. And therefore some godly men do more than dis- 
like it as irreligious, that it should be communicated to any 
other, 

4. To share, share in, partake of; to usc, or 
enjoy, in common (wt) ; to share wth (either by 
Teceiving or bestowing). arch. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 221 The sacramentes of 
the chirche, and the .. receyuynge of them, whiche holy 
christyans doth communycate. 1574 T. Cartwricut Fx/f 
Dectar. 166 Why do we communicate the holie Sacramentes 
with the Papistes’ 1582 in Spottiswood ///st. Ch. Scot. 
Vi. (1677) 324 That the Queen of Scots should communicate 
the Crown with her Son. 1605 B. Jonson Seyanus ui. i, 
Thousands, that communicate our loss. 1612 Bacon Ess., 
Goodness (Arb.) 202 Common benefits are to bee commu- 
nicate with all. 1616 R.C. Times’ Whis. v.212 That which 
man communicates with beast. 1640 E. Dacres tr. Afachia- 
vels Prince 160 Hee writ that, being elected Emperour by 
the Senate, hee would willingly communicate it with him, 
and thereupon sent him the title of Caesar. 1890 W. 
Wattace Schopenhaner 67 Nor was he the only acquaint- 
ance with whom Schopenhauer communicated some of his 
.-Means. 

+5. intr. To have a common part, take part, 
partake, participate, share. a. Const. wth (a 
person), zz, rarely of (the thing). Odés. 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. (1618' 309 Czxsar the Dictator, of 
whom you beare the surname, and communicate in his for- 
tunes, 1598 J, Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 138 Sen- 
snall delights (wherein we wholly communicate with beasts. 
1653 Hotcrort Procopius 11. 56 For him who communi- 
cated of the Emperours secrets. 1658 Whole Duty Man 
xv, $4. 118 We are..to communicate with them in all boly 
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offices. 1709 Stannorr Puraphr. WV. 51 The ahsurdiy of 
communicating in [leathen Rites. 
b. Const. wth (the thing). 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, (1618 182 His brethren commu- 
nicated with lis fortune, Leing betrayed by the same dis- 
loyaltie of the Swissers, 1622 Lipie Phitipp. iv. 14 Yee hane 
well done, that ye did communicate with my affliction. 1634 
Canne Necess. Separ, (1849) 124 The worship of the English 
service hook is unlawful to be communicated with. 

6. ‘Yo unite in the cclebration or observance of 
the Lord’s Supper; to partake of or receive the 
Holy Communion. 

1549 Bk. Cont, Prayer, Communion Rubric, Though 
there be none to communicate with the Priest. .‘l'o cominu- 
nicate once in the year at the least. 165: C. Cartwricni 
Cert, Retig. 1.283 1n Cyprians time all thai did communicate 
at all, did communicate in both kinds. 1740 Westey I fs. 
(1872) 1. 279 Every one who was baptized communicated 
daily. 1844 Lincarp Anglo-Sa.r. Ch, (1858) 11 i. 10 At- 
tended but did not communicate at the mass. 1848 Mav av- 
Lay /fist. Hag. 11.83 He certainly had scruples about coin- 
municating with the Church of England. 

tb. trans. Obs. 

1641 BakER Chron. 25/2 He communicated the mysteries 
of the blessed body of Christ. 1647 Sontdjer's Murch to 
Satvation 19 ‘Vhe army of King William ,. did give them- 
selves to acknowledge their sins, prayer, and cominunicating 
the Lord's body. 1709 Stryve dan. Nef. 1. xxi. 258 When 
he [Calvin} came first to Geneva, the Sacrament was com- 
municated but thrice in the year. 

To administer the Communion to. 

1539 Act 31 Hen, Vii, c.14 Vhat al men should be com- 
municate with bothe kindes. 1616 Brest tr. Sarfi's Conn. 
ZY rent (1676) 321 Whether children ought to be comiuni- 
cated. 1855 Cpr. Wiseman Fadbjola 73 Speaking of a 
married woman communicating herself at home. 1872 O. 
Suiprey Gloss. Eccl. Terns 10 s.v. Administration, The 
Eastern Church communicates the faithful in botb kinds. 

+b. intr. To administcr the Communion (fe . 

1635 Pacitt CAristianogr. i. (1636) 108 We command no 
Priest to communicate to the people in both kinds. 

+ 8. reff. To put oneself into familiar relations ; 
to hold or have intercourse or conversc. Ods. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's inst. 1. 33 He came downe asa 
meane betwene God and inen.. His nie communicating him- 
self made him to be called an Angell. 1624 I[leywoop 
Gunark. w.175 Her own brother with whom she commu- 
nicated herselfe as to a husband. 1639 F. Rosarts God's 
Holy f}. 45 Prayer, whereby to cominunicate himselfe to 
almighty God. 1779-81 Jounson Z. /’., Garth, He com- 
municated himself through a very wide extent of acquaint- 
ance. 

9. intr. To hold intercourse or converse ; (now 
always) to impart, transmit, or exchange thought 
or information (by speech, writing, or signs) ; to 
make a communication. Const. zits. 

1598 Hakcuyt Voy. 1. 1539 (R.) Euen so the marchants. .of 
our soueraigne lord..may .. friendly bee vsed, and with 
your marchants and subiects suffered to communicate and 
10 haue intercourse of traffique. 1652 Nicholas Papers 
(1886) 316 Sir Alexander Hume and I have very much 
conversation together ..and, if you advise him to com- 
municate freely with me, etc. 1850 Prescott Pern II. 
298 He .. put in at one of the Azores, where he remained 
until he could communicate with home. 1850 Texnxyson 
fn Jens, \xxxv. xxi, In dear words of human speech We two 
communicate no more. 1865 TyLtor L£arty Hist. Wan. ii. 
18 No means of communicating with others but by signs. 

10. Of vessels, spaces, rooms, etc. : To open into 
each other by a common channcl or aperture 
whereby the whole becomes as one space, etc.; to 
have communication or continuity of passage. 
Also said of the connccting channcl or passage. 

1731 ArbutTunot Afjments (J.), A system of such canals, 
which all communicate with one another. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 128 James's Bay lies at the bottom..of Hud- 
son’s Bay, with which tt communicates. 1833 ‘cf 3 & 4 
Will. IV, ¢. 46 §.95 One waste. . pipe. .to communicate with 
any drain. 1839 G. Biro Vat. PAyrlos. 88 When several 
vessels .. communicate together, the same conditions of 
equilibrium obtain as when fluids are contained ina single 
vessel. 1/od, Their apartinents are separate, but they com- 
municate by a door. A dressing-room communicating witb 
this bedroom. 

Hence Communicated ///. a., Commu nicat- 
ing vd/.sb. and ffl. a. 

sso Br. Scor in Strype Aun. Ref 1. App. x. 30 The 
communicatinge, that is, the eatinge and drinkinge of the. . 
blessed body and blood. 1644 Mitton Jeg. Bucer Wks. 
1738 I. 288 The..main end of Marriage, i> the communi- 
cating of all duties, both divine and human, each to other. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angels Aa 4b, The good Angels 
..are extreamly communicating to us. 168495 BoyLe Wy. 
Waters Advt., The communicated writing is not pretended 
to be a full .. Flistory of Mineral Waters. 1831 R. Kxyon 
Cloguet’s Anat. 677 The communicating artery of Willis, 
which comes from the interna! carotid. 1884 .V. bork 
dferald 27 Oct.2/2 Two large, communicating front Rooms, 

+Commu-nicate, ///. 2. Obs. Also -at. (ad. 
L. commiinicdt-us, pa. pple. of commiuntedre: sce 
prec, and -aTE 2.) = CoMMUNICATED. 

1561 T. Norton Calzin's Inst, u. xiv. (1634! 226 The 
property of the manhood is communicate with the other 
nature. 1610 W. FotxincuaM Art! of Survey 1. vi, 11 Com- 
municate Matter is that which is participable to the Plot 
together with other Places. 1671 True Vonconf, 308 The 
things of God. .being only communicat by tbe revelation. 

Communication (kpmiznike-fon.. Also 4 5 
co(m mynycacion, -oun, §\ kom-),6commyni-, 
comunication, etc. [a. OF. co 2)muntcacion, 
ad. L. comminication-em, n. of action f. commuint- 
care to COMMUNICATE. | 
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1. The action of communicating or imparting. 
Now rare of things material, exc. as the vehicles of 
information: ¢. ¢. of a letter, a paper to a society, 
an article to a magazine, ete. 

1382 Wyc.ir 2 Cor. ix. 13 Glorifilynge God .. in symple- 
nesse of comynycacioun into hem and into alle. 1533 Morr 
Debelt. Saleint Wks. 960/1 The lewde communicacyon of 
heresies. 1623 BincHam Aeuophon 69 So was there amongst 
them a mutuall communication of their commodities. 1704 
Ne son Fest. §& Fasts xxi. (1739) 254 This Communication 
of the Holy Ghost to the Apostles. 1806 AZed, Froud. XV. 
235 An apparent but not real communication of the disease. 
1862 Ruskin J/unera P., (1880) 102 The mercantile [power], 
presiding over circulation and communication of things. 
Afed, The communication of motion toa piece of mechanism, 
of heat to the body, etc. _ 

2. spec. The imparting, conveying, or exchange 
of ideas, knowledge, information, etc. (whether 
by speech, writing, or signs’. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. ui. ix. (1695) 269 To make Words 
serviceable to the end of Communication. 1806-31 A. Knox 
Ress. (1844) l. 68 Times of severe trial have been chosen for 
Divine communications. 1848 Macaucay #/st. Eng. 1. 
80 He had been..in close communication witb the French 
embassy on this subject. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 33 The 
reward which rapidity of communication now ensures to 
discoveries that are profitable. 

3. concr. That which is communicated, or in 
which facts are communicated ; a picce of informa- 
tion; a written paper containing observations. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos Prol. 3 Euery man..wyll vtter his 
commynycacyon and maters in suche .. termes that fewe 
men shall vnderstonde theym. 1526 TinoaLe Ef/. iv. 29 
Let no filthy communicacion procede out of youre mouthes. 
1611 Bipre 2 Aé¢vgs ix. 11 Yee know the man, and his 
communication. 1791 BoswELt Fohnson Advt., Those who 
have been pleased to favour me with Communications. 1848 
Macautay Ast. Eng. 11. 172 Mingled with bis communi- 
cations on such subjects are other communications of a very 
different..kind. JZod. The Royal Society has agreed to 
print this communication. I have read your communication 
to the Academy, Ut was pleaded that the communication 
was privileged. 

+4. Interchange of speech, conversation, con- 


ference. Ods. 

1462 Paston Lett, No, 452 11. 1o2 Thomas Edmonds fell 
in communicacion with old Debnam, 1491 Act 7 //en. VII, 
c.6 The king .. hath had .. many assembles and commyny- 
cacions with the King of Scottes for amyte, trewes and peas 
to be had. 1526 Pilger. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 76b, She.. 
had communycacyon with the serpent. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
1 Cor. xv. 23 Euil communications corrupt good manners 
[so 1611; Gr. oucdcat, Vulg. colloguia, Wycuir yuel spechis, 
TINDALE malicious speakinges, CRANMER euel wordes, Genev. 
euel speakinges; A’evised 1881 has ‘evil company’; the 
American Revisers prefer ‘evil companionships’; see 5]. 
1603 Camoen Rem, (1637) 283 In communication when 
mention hapned to be made of a certaine Bishop. 

5. Converse, personal intercourse. 

1580 Baret Adz. B 628 Intercourse of marchandise .. 
communication for bying and selling. 1667 Mitton P. Z.° 
vut, 429 Thou.. Best with thy self accompanied, seek’st 
not Social communication. 1725 Dre For Voy. round IV. 

1840) 152 They had little knowledge or communication one | 
with another. 
+b. Sexual intercourse. Odés. 

1771 Smottett //unzph. Cl. (1793) 1. 18, I have had com. 
munication with her three times. 1792 Burke S&. Vegro 
Code Wks. IX. 300 Any European Officer.. having unlawful 
communication with any woman Slave. 

6. Access or means of access between two or 
more persons or places; the action or faculty of 
passing from one place to another; passage (be- 
tween two places, vessels, or spaces). 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 151 The Turks had there a 
Considerable Garrison, which might Incommode the Com- 
munication between his Troops, and the Imperialists. 
1694 Cuitp Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 96 The City of London and 
Westminster, Borough of Southwark, and all other places 
within the usual lines of communication, 1769 RoBeRTSON 
Chas. V,V.1.66 Even between distant parts of the same 
kingdom the communication was rare and difficult. 1891 
8. Stewart //eat § 116 Two vessels at different tempera- 
ture in communication with each other. 1880 M:Cartuy 
Own Times W1. xxxiv. 197 They had admirable means of 
communication by land and sea, 


b. concr. A means of communicating ; a channel, 


line of connexion, connecting passage or opening. 

1715 Desacutiers Hires [apr. 118 There must be a com- 
inunication with the passage .. whence the External Air 
comes immediately in. 1796 Morse der. Geog. 1. 166 
This lake is the communication between the Lakes Winne- 
peek and Bourbon, and Lake Superior. 1864 Sfectator 31 
Dec. 1478 Lee’s communications through South-Western 
Virginia .. have been cut by General Stoneman. 1879 
Lusnock Addr. Pol, & Educ. i. 5 To protect our communi- 
cations with India and Australia. 

+7. Common participation. Oés. 

1602 T. Firzuers. Afol. 55a, The cup, sayth he, which 
wee blesse, is it not a communication of the blood of our 
Lord? 1658 J. Row.anp Jonfet’s Theat. Ins. 929 Authors 
describe it [hornet] to be in colour like a Wasp..and in 
communication of labour like all other social winged Insects. 
1765 9 Brackstonr Comm. in Stephen Laws Eng. (1845) I. 
84 Admitting them [the Welsh] to a thorough communica- 
tion of laws with the subjects of England. 1771 Goi osm. 
Hist. Fug. VV. 128 That all the subjects of Great Britain 
should enjoy a communication of privileges and advantages. 


+ 8. Congruity, affinity, quality in common. rave. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Polit. 186 The coldness of the 
Climate hath some coinmunication with their Nature. 

+ 9. The Holy Communion; its observance. rave. 

¢ 1610 Women Saints 131 If the communication of our 
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Lords bodie was there celebrated. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 
11. v. (1673) 376 We admit them in the Church to a right 
of Communication to drink of the Cup of the Bloud of Christ. 

10. Rhet. (See quots.) 

1553 I. Witson R4ef. 99 b, Communicacion fs then used 
when we debate with other, and aske questions as though 
we loked for an answer. 1793 Beattie Aloral Sc. § 865 
(L.) Communication .. takes place when a speaker or writer 
assumes bis hearer or reader as a partner in his sentiments 
and discourse, saying We, instead of I or Ye. 

ll. Fieemasonry, The name of the quarterly 
and half-yearly conferences or assemblies of the 
fraternity. (Used in the first Book of Constitu- 
tions, 1723.) 

1883 Mlanch. Exam. 22 Nov. 5/4 The Prince of Wales 
will be again nominated for the office of Grand Master of 
English Freemasons, at the quarterly communication of 
Grand Lodge on the 5th of December. 1888 Constit. Free 
§ Accepted Masons Rule 11. 21 Four Grand Lodges shall 
be holden in London, for quarterly communication in each 
year. 

12. Comb., as communication-cord, a cord 
by which passengers in a railway train may com- 
municate with the guard or driver; communi- 
cation-valves, the valves in a steam-pipe which 
connects two boilers to an engine, for cutting 
off communication between either boiler and the 
engine (Weale Dict. Terms, 1850). 

Communicative (kfmivnikctiv), a. Also 
5 -ife, comynycatyue. [a. F. communicatif, -ive, 
f. L. commitnicat-: see above and -1VE.] 

1. That has the quality or habit of communicat- 
ing. In many applications. 

+a. That has the quality of communicating or 
diffusing itself, diffusive. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. ix. (1495) 37. The 
Cherubyn haue comynycatyue cunnynge, for the lyghte of 
wysdom that they receyue largly it stremyth by theim 
largely. c1400 Afol. Lol/. 22 The communicatife doc- 
trine of brober. 1645 EX. Caramy /acictm, agst. Eng. 31 
A communicative mercy that perfumeth whole Kingdomes 
with blessings, 165: JER. TAYLOR Se77, 1, ili. 28 An evil so 
communicative that it doth.. work like poison. 1719 De 
For Crusoe (1840) HI. vi. 155 True religion is naturally 
communicative. - : . 

+b. Open to familiar intercourse; sociable ; 
not stiff or reserved. Ods. 

160z PaTerRIcKE tr. Gentillet 313 A lover of the people, 
humane, kind, communicative, of easie accesse. 7673 Rules 
of Civility vi. 66 Reservedness is.. unwelcome to all Socie- 
ties, when a hearty communicative man is useful and 
acceptable. 1753 M. Jonnson in Bib. Topogr. Brit. 111. 
435, I.. received great civilities from his communicative 
courtesy. a17gt W. Maxwe.t in Boswell Yo/son an. 
1770 The most accessible and communicative man alive. 

+e. Of things: Sociable. Ods. 

1617 Moryson /f277. 11. 34 [Drunkenness] is communica- 
tiue, and requires the emulation of companions. ; 

+d. Disposed to communicate or impart gifts, 
benefits, etc.; liberal, generous. Ods. 

1655-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 218/1 As to the 
necessaries of Life, he was liberal and communicative, ready 
to do good, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 519 » 5 Infinite 
Goodness is of so communicative a Nature, that it seems to 
delight in the conferring of Existence. 1737 WiisTon 
Josephus’ Hist. u. viii. § 3 These men are despisers of 
riches, and.. very communicative. 

e. with of. 

162z PeacHaMm Compl, Gent. (1634) 187 Whose uprightnesse 
.. hath (like his owne starre communicative of it selfe) dis- 
persed the fairer beames into all places. @1716 BracKkate 
Wes. (1723) 1. 437 He is communicative of his Gifts. 31784 
Cowrer Jask 1. 332 Communicative of the good he owns. 

f. Ready to communicate information, ete. ; 
free in conversation, open, talkative. (The usual 


current sense.) 

1654 CRoMWELL S/. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), They became com- 
municative. They told me, etc. a166x FuLiLer Worthies 
1. 184 That no less Communicative then Judicious Anti- 
quary. a1714 BuRNET Own Time (1766) 1. 267 They were 
in a particnlar manner communicative to me. 19777 SHERI- 
pan Sch. Scand. ut ili, | was always of a communicative 
disposition, so | thought it a shame to keep so much know- 
ledge to myself. 1847-8 H. Mitter First Lifr. v. (1861) 
58 he lengthened anecdotes of the communicative Annette. 

2. Suitable to communicate or convey informa- 
tion, etc. rave. 

1664 Evetyn .V/em. (1857) 111. 147 It [a publication] would 
certainly be most communicative and effectual in Latin. 
1885 STEVENSON in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 561 Choosing 
apt, explicit, and communicative words. 

+3. Fitted for, or capable of, being communi- 
cated; communicable. Oés. 

1604 T. Wricut /assions 142 Not as words communicative 
to some few present auditors, but blazed to the world. 
1689 Col. Ree. Penn. I. 317 The Board’s Readiness to 
Receive any thing ffrom him Communicative to them. 
1742 Ricuarnson Pamela 1V. 34 Subject to communicative 
Distempers, as scrophulous, or scorbutick.. Disorders. 


+ 4. Commonly or generally applicable. Ods. 

1641 Mitton A ns2adv, (1851) 228 If the reason of this .. 
name, Angel, be equally collective, and communicative to 
the whole preaching ministry .. then must the name be 
collectively, and communicatively taken. — 

5. Of or pertaining to communication. 

1670 CLARENDON ss. Tracts (1727) 137 ‘he communica- 
tive duty which we owe to our brethren. 1710 SuAFTESB. 
Charac. \. § 2 (1737) Il. 81 A Creature. .wholly destitute of 
a communicative or social Principle. 1863 J. G. Murpuy 
Comm, Gen, xi. 18-20 Introd., From the passive and recep: 
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tive to the active and communicative stage. 1887 Spectator 
25 June 886/:1 Establishing friendly and communicative 
relations with the people. 2 

Commwnicatively, av. [f. prec.+-1v 2.] 
In a communicative way; by way of communica- 
tion, ~ 

@1640 Br. Mountacu A. & MZ. 131 Not originally .. of 
his owne; but communicatively. 1641 [see prec., sense 4]. 
1660 Bonn Scut, Reg. 7o That the Governinent. . habitually 
resideth in the people, but is communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king. 1701 Lect. on Proverbs (MS.) 6 Not 
onely Essentially, but Communicatively Good. For, He 
is Good, and doth good. 1868 Hotme Lee B, God/rey lii. 
*e Lady Vyvian was not communicatively disposed. 

ommu'nicativeness. [f.as prec. +-NEsS.] 

The quality of being communicative: see the 
adjective. Now, esp. Readiness to communicate 


information or tell what one knows or thinks. 

1659 Hammono Axnnot. Acts xi. 20 (T.) None of that 
communicativeness and charity among you, as is required. 
1672 Mede's livks., Author's Life p. xxxviii, His communi- 
cativeness in ordinary Discourse. 1678 Norris Coll, AZisc. 
(1699) 255 This exce!lent Communicativeness of the Divine 
Nature. 1748 RicHarpson C/arissa (1811) II. xlv. 337 To 
come at all Mr. Lovelace’s secrets, and even, from his care- 
less communicativeness, at some of mine. 1870 Lowett 
Among uty Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 217. The communicativeness 
of Hamlet, and his tendency to soliloquize. 

Communicator (kgmi7nikeitar). Also 7 
-our. [a. L. commtinicator, agent-sb.f. commiinic- 
are to COMMUNICATE: see -OR.] One who or 
that which communicates. 


1. In general sense. 

1662 H. More Def. Threefold Cabbala iv. 115 The first 
communicatour of which Mystery. 1852 J. Witson in 
Blackw, Mag. UXXI11. 149 The Poem represents .. God as 
the willing infinite Communicator of Good. 1859 -‘Frn/. R. 
Agric, Soc. XX. 1. 176 The rope.. isa mere intermediate 
communicator of power to the distant machine. 1895 
Wuitney Life Lang. xiv. 283 To impress the personality of 
the communicator upon the recipient. : 

2. Spee. An apparatus for communicating + esp. 
a. that part of a telegraph instrument used in 
sending messages ; b. a contrivance for communi- 
cating with the guard or driver of a railway train, 

¢1865 J. Wvvpe in C7re, Se. I. 274/1 The words. .sent by 
the communicator are spelt, letter by letter, on the indi- 
cator. 1872 Daily News 30 July, Parliament imposed a 
penalty on the misuse of the communicator [in a railway 
train]. 

Communicatory (kémivnikéteri), @.  [ad. 
L. commiinicatér?-us, f. commitinicator. see -ory.] 
‘Tending to the communication or imparting of 
anything. + Communicatory letters (Eccl. Hist.) : 
letters recommending to the communion of distant 
churches, or by which ancient churches communi- 


cated with each other, 

1646 S. Botton Arvaigum. Err. 294 They writ letters to 
the churches, which were called liter communicatoriz, 
or Communicatory letters. 1677 Baxter Let. in Ausw. 
Dodwell 102 None should be received. .into the Communion 
of another Church, without due notice of his aptitude .. by 
the Certificates of the Church whence he came, called Com- 
municatory Letters. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) III. 
298 In the Primitive Churches there were. .communicatory 
Letters, by which the holy Bishops gavean account to each 
other of the State and Condition of their respective Churches. 
1718 Hickxes & Netson J. Kettleweld App. 9 He was 
neither to receive any to Communion on the communica- 
tory Letters of Schismaticks nor to give communicatory 
Letters to them. 1826 G. S, Faser Diffic. Rom. (1853) 
231 The Patriarch elect did.. write letters communicatory 
to the Patriarch of Rome. é 

Communing (kfmiznin), vd/. sb. [-1ncG1.] 
The action of the vb. CoMMUNE, in various senses : 
+a, Sharing, participating; b. Holding converse 
or communion ; ¢. Communion, fellowship. 

@1300 Cursor AM. 25087 \Cott.) To haf wit santes com- 
muning. a131340 Hampote Psaéter vi. 1 Comunynge of 
sacrament of pe autere. arzgoo Credo in Rel. Ant, J. 38, 
I byleve in..holy chirche general, the comunyng of 
halewes, a3s00 Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 130 Cown- 
seylles and communynges. 1509 Paternoster, Ave & Creed? 
(W. de W.) Aiij, I trowe in..holy chirche unyversall, 
comunynge of sayntes. 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 108 Mutual 
receipt and comunyng ofthem. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 
iu. ii, That Communing of Soul with Soul. 1863 Burton 
Bk, Hunter 334 His communings with his own heart, 

Commu'ning, ///. a. [-1nc?.] That com- 
munes, or is in communion. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Oct. 2/1 The Baptist Union .. con- 
sists of between 1,800 and 2,000 churches with their pastors, 
and a communing membership of over 200,000, 


Communion (kfmiz nian, -yan). Also 4-5 
co(m)munyoun, 4-6 -on(e, 6 commonion. [a. 
F. communion, or ad. L. commiinzén-em, mutual 
participation, fellowship, in Augustine ‘ chureh 
communion’ and ‘the communion of the holy 
altar’; f. comminis Common. (With reference to 
the possibility that the latter was derived from 
com- + tinus, cf. into, -onent, oneness, UNION.)] 

1. Sharing or holding in common with others ; 
participation; the condition of things so held, 
community, combination, union. : 

1382 Wyciir Ecclus, ix. 20 The comunyoun of deth wite 
thou [Vulg. comzanuaionem mortis scito]. c1530 Pol. Rel. 
& L. Poems (1866) 33 ¥f thei be merchauntes, dyvision 


of heritage is bettyr than commvnion. 1617 Moryson 
[tin. m1. iii. 46 ‘They attribute .. hospitalitie to the Brit- 
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tanes, communion of all things to the Normans. 1737 
Watertann Eucharist 272 By Communion, the Apostle 
certainly intended a joint-Communion, or participating in 
common with others. 1809-10 CoLeripGE /* riend (1865)150 
In France there was no public credit, no communion of 
interests. 1865 Grote /’/aéo 1.t.52 Having no communion 
of nature with other things. 

2. Fellowship, association in action or relations ; 
mutual intercourse. 

1553 IT. Witson Xiet, 87 b, The Communion isa felowship 
or a commyng together, rather latine than englishe. 1592 
West Symdol. 1.1. § 22 Contractes of propertie are buying 
or selling .. of communion, societie. 1611 Bisre 2 Cor. vi. 
14 What communion hath light with darknesse? 1816 
Byron Pris. Chilion xiv, My very chains and I grew 
friends, So much a long communion tends ‘Io make us what 
we are. 3850 Merivace Nom. Luip. (1865) I. i. 8 The 
Latin franchise .. placed its possessor in a state of subordi- 
nate communion with the Roman people. 

b. Religious fellowship, spiritual intercourse. 

¢ 1600 Hooker (J.), The angels. having with us that com- 
munion which the apostle to the Hebrews noteth. 1642 
Rocers Naaman To Rdr., In these latter our union and 
communion with God consists. 1704 Netson Fest. § /asts 
(1739) 582 It is in the Communion of the Sacrement, as it is 
in the Communion of Prayers. 178: Cowrer Retirement 
747 Divine Communion..must fill the void. 184: Myers 
Cath. Th, tit. § 9. 34 ‘There may have been seasons when 
communion with God has become a consciousness of His 
Indwelling. 1876 J. Norris Rudim. Theol. i. 15 Between 
man and God we are unwilling to use the familiar term ‘ in- 
tercourse’, communion is the more reverent word, but it 
means the same thing. : 

ce. Intimate personal converse, mental or ideal ; 


communing. (In poetry or elevated prose.) 

1800 Worpsw. Poems ou naming Places iti, She who 
dwells with me, whom 1 have loved, With such communion, 
that no place on earth Can ever be a solitudeto me. 18z0 
W. Irvinc Sketch Bd. 1. 30 He lives with antiquity in the 
sweet communion of studious retirement. 1845 Forp 
landbk, Spain i, 51 That health of body and soul which 
ever rewards a close communion with Nature. : 

+d. Action in partnership, common action. 

1614 Raceicn f7ist. orld J.), Men began publickly to call 
on the name of the Lord; that is, they served and praised 
God by communion, and in publick manner. 1796 Burke 
Regtc. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 92 Our account of the war, as a 
war of communion..was a war of disaster and of little else. 

3. The fellowship or mutual relation between 
members of the samc church, or of bodies which 
recognize each other as branches of the Church 
Catholic (said to be ‘in communion with’ each 
other ; members are also said to be ‘in communion 

with’ the church). 

"The phrase communion of saiuts has been used both in 
this and in sense 4: cf. Communine 75/. sé. 

¢1386 Cuaccer Pars. T. P 238 Contricion..restoreth .. to 
the compaignye and communyon of hooly chirche. ¢1394 
P, Pl. Crede 817 The communion of sayntes. 1526 P/lgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 218 b, The seconde (poynte] is, that 
there is communyon of sayntes. 1687 Lutrrety Brief Rel. 
(1857) I. 411 The inhabitants in and about London in coin- 
munion with the establisht church. 1725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl, 
Mist, 17th C. 1. y. 209 By this Word, Communion, we are 
to understand the mutual Love of Christians, and Con- 
formity of their Manners. 1839 YEoweLt Anc. Brit. Ch. 
Pref. (1847) 11 Churches planted by the Apostles, with whom 
it was in full communion. 1853 Trencn Less. Proverbs 
125 The communion of saints, their communion not with 
one another merely. .but. .their communion with Him, who 
is the friend of all good men. 1879 A. W. Happan A fost, 
Success. in Ch. of Eng. iit. 60 That the.. ungodly Churchinan 
should be still in outward communion with the Church. 

tb. Letter of communion : a certificate of church 


membership. Cf. 8 and ComMMUNICATORY LETTERS. 

1697 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends Surrey & Sus. xiii. 
118 Whereas our Deare friend William Penn1s Intended to 
pass over into Ireland this Meeting Desires William Garton 
and Josiah Garton to draw a letter of Communion and send 
it unto him. 

4, An organic union of persons united by com- 
mon religious faith and rites ; a church or denomin- 
ation; the organized body professing one faith. 

1565 Jewer Aepl. Harding (1611) 21 In this sense S. 
Hierome called S. Augustine a Bishop of his Communion: 
that is, of his Faith, of his Minde, of his Doctrine, of his 
Religion. 1573 R. Barnes Wks. 246 Wee beleeue .. that 
holy church is a communion or felowshypp of holy men. 
1642-3 Eart Newcastte Declar. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
(1751) V. 134 That I have in my Army some of the Romish 
Communion, I do not deny. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra- 
Faxardo \1. 314 It is not allowable to kill or hate a Man 
of a different Communion, 1844 H. H. Witsox Sy. 
india 11. 570 The Scotch minister .. according to the 
rules of his communion. 1875 Hamertos /utedl. Life x. 
i. 398 The clergy of their respective communions. 

5. Of things: Community or association of 
functions, common relation. 

1538 Starkey Exgland u. ii. 178 The communyon betwy:x 
them [1.e. body and soul] also to be of that sorte that they 
dyseasys of the one redunde to the othir. 1635 N. Car- 
PENTER Geog, Del. 1. iii. 47 These parts are called Homo. 
geneall..in respect of their Magneticall nature, and com- 
munion. 1668 Cutperrrr & Cote Sarthol. Auat. x. iii. 
go The communion of Nerves and Vessels. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2)1. 437 Todissever the sou! from the communion 
of the body. 1878 Foster Phys. ut. ii. 407 A certain 
amount of functional communion between the two sides, so 
that when one retina is stimulated both pupils contract. 

6. Intercourse, communication. 

1614 Raceicn //ist. H’or/d (T.), The Israelites had never 
any communion or affairs with the Ethiopians. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. World iii, (1732) 19 No Intercourse or Communion 
with the superior or external Air. 1869 GLapstone Juv. 
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Mundt iii. p3 Words .. transported bodily out of the Greck 
into the Latin tongue after literary communion had 
begun. 


7. Participation in the Christian sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; also, the sacrament itsclf as ad- 
ministercd or observed, the Eucharist; in somc 
phrases, as to take, deliver, receive the communion, 
It becomcs more or less concrete. (Also /foly 


Communton, communio sancti allartis, Augustine.) 

Communion tn one kind, in both kinds, half communion, 
etc. ; terins relating to the dispute whether the laity should 
receive one or both elements in the communion. C/ose or 
strict, free or open coummuuton + among Baptists, a division 
on the question of admitting to the Lord’s Table persons 
who have not received baptism in accordance with Baptist 
principles. 

[1382 Wycur 1 Cor. x, 16 The cuppe of blessynge the 
which we blessen, wher it is not the comenynge [Tinp. & 
Crano. partakynge, Gener’. & 1611 communion (XK evised ac.), 
Rhem. communication, Vulg. commeunicatio, Gr. cowwvio) 
of Cristes blood? and the breed which we breken, wher it is 
not the delynge or part takynge [1388 the takyng, T. & Cr. 
partetakyng, Gevev. & 1611 communion (A ex, ac.), Khem. 
participation, Vulg. partrcipatio, Gr. xowwria] of the body 
of the Lord?] c1qg0 Promp, Parv. 8) Communyone 
sacrament, communto. 1492in Archzol. Fru. (1888) XLV. 
155 A pair of chalice of silver for the communion. ¢ 1500 
in Maskell .l/o. At. (1846) I]. 327 Oon after an other .. 
shall offer an host and wyne .. for theyr communion. 1548 
Order of the Communion, Proclam., ‘Yo come to this holy 
Sacrament and most blessed Communion .. Auér. 1 Before 
he shall minister the Communion. Ar. 2 Disposed to be 
partakers of the Communion. Audr. 5 Those that are 
minded to receive the holy Communion. Audr. 9 Vhe 
Priest shall deliver the Communion first to the Ministers. 
tsss Even Decades W. Ind. (Arb.) 256 Whyle certeyne of 
the Christians were at the communion. 1577 B. Goocr. 
Heresbach's Hush. 1.(1586)4 We goe. .toour Parishe Churche, 
where we heare our Curate, and receave the blessed Com- 
munion. 163: Rutuerrorp Lett. xiv. (1862) I. 67 Unac- 
quainted with the day of our Communion. 1660 Jer. 
Tavior Duct. Dabit. (1671) 371 The half-communion is by 
the Council of Constance afhrmed to be different from the 
institution of Christ. 1737 Watertanp L£ucharist 28 
Comninunion, The Sacrament is so called, because of the 
Communion we therein hold with Christ and with each 
other. 1869 FREEMAN Norut. Coug. (1876) II]. 15 Com. 
munion in both kinds was certainly usual at this time. 1883 
Appis & Arnotp Cath, Dict. s.v., At every Mass the cele- 
brant is bound to communicate, because his communion is 
necessary for the completion of the sacrifice.. The commu- 
nion of the people is in no way essential, either to the in- 
tegrity or lawfulness of the sacrifice. 1886 Brunt Déct. 
Sects 65/1 Particular Baptists.. are subdivided into two 
sections on the question of free or strict communion .. 
the ‘strict’ or ‘close communionists’ admitting to the 
Lord’s Supper only those who have been baptized as adults. 


tb. =Communion Service. Obs. 

1ssz Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Deacons, Then shalbe song 
or sayed the Communion of the day. 1555 Bave in Strype 
Eccl, Mem. V1. App. xxxix. 108 Phey mock the rehearsal 
of Gods commandments, and of the epistles and gospels in 
our Communion, and say, they are misplaced. 1575 in W. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 368 Y°.. Burgesses .. shall 
yearly procure a communion or sermon to be made. 

ce. (See quots.) 

1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers IV. 42 While the Eucharist 
was being distributed to the people, the choir sang the 
whole or part of a psalm, called, from that circumstance, 
the ‘communion’. 1883 Appis & Arnoitp Cath. Dict., 
Coutmunion, the antiphon which the priest says after the 
ablutions, at the Epistle side of the altar, Formerly it used 
to be sung, while the people communicated : hence the name. 

8. attrib. and Comé. (almost exclusively referring 
to 7), as communion bread, day, office, place, 
platter, service, Sunday, lime, wine, etc., + com- 
munion board, a communion table (cf. Boarp 
sé, 6); communion-cloth, a cloth used at the 
celebration of the Communion, esp.a cloth for the 
communion table; see also quot. 1866; commu- 
nion-cup, 2 cup used for the wine at the commu- 
nion: a name preferred by the Puritans in England 
to chalice; communion letter = letter of com- 
munition (see 3 b.); communion-rail, the rail in 
front of the communion table in some churches, 
the altar-rail. Also COMMUNION TABLE, 

1588 ALLEN Adon. 14 The Idoll of her prophane *com- 
munion borde. a1631 Donne Serm. 1V. Ixxxvi. 99 The 
religion of the church holds a stubborne Recusant at the 
table, at the Communion-board as far from her as a Re- 
cusant at the Pew. 1605 T. Sparke Brotherly Perswas. 
(1607) 10 The order of Geneua touching their *com- 
munion bread, 1631 WeeveR Anc, Fun. Mon. 49 An 
ore-worne *Communion-cloth. 1866 Direct. cet. (ed. 3) 
353 Communion cloth or Houseling cloth is a white linen 
cloth spread over the rails at the time of the Communion, 
or is held for the Communicants by acolytes or other 
ministers. 1642-3 Eart Newcastte Dec/ar. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 137 Their Chalices or *Communion 
Cups (let them (the Parliamentarians] call them what they 
will), 1683 Afol. Prot. France ii. 14 A young Maid .. had 
stole herself into the Congregation upon a *Communion- 
day. a1711 Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 135 He 
no *Communion.-Letters could pretend, Which mov'd the 
Angel Entrance to suspend. 1721 Strvre Lcc/. Afen MII. 
xxxi. 243 They thought it not convenient to have the Ten 
Commandments, the Epistles, and Gospels repeated in the 
*Communion Office. 1823 P. Nicnotson /’vact. Butld. 572 
The height of the pilasters in the “Communion: Place is 22 
feet 6inches. 1847 Bess Bunsen in Hare Life II. iii. 97 
Knelt by the *Communion.-rails of Westbury Cburch. 
1827 Gent/, Mag. XCVI1_ u. 487 This part of the Ante- 
*Communion Service is now so commonly omitted on 
Sundays. 1878 H.C. Apams Wykehamica, The next day 
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was Communion Sunday. 1552 Bk. Com, Prayer, Con:- 
munion, The Table hauyng at the °Communion tyme a 
fayre white lynnen clothe vpon it. 

Commu 'nionable, «. rare. [sce -anr.] 
Admitting of, or open to, communion. 

1861 I. ‘Tavior Spirit Mebr. Poetry (1873 24 He [God] is 
+-one with us, is communionable, and is open to a cor- 
respondence. . likened to that of a father with his children. 

Communional kfmiznianal), a. rare. [see 
-AL.} Of or belonging to communion ; social. 

1846 Sir W. Ifamitton in Keéd’s I’ks. 759 Communional 
sympathy — general bienséance—public spirit. 

Communionist. [f. Comauunton + -1st.) a. 
Onc who partakes of thc Communion, a communi- 
cant (rare). b. Close, open, strict, free commu- 
nionist; one who adhcres to close or open coin- 
Inunion: see ComMMUNION 7; ¢@. /e//ow-commu- 
ntonis!, % member of the same communion. 

1644 Durve “£pyst. Disc. 41 Most of the scrupulosities of 
the non-communionists may be resolved thereby. 1826 J. 
Gitcurist Lect. 24 Vhe glorious victory over the strict 
communionists, 1851 S. Jupp .Wargaret in. (1871) 363 
Many of the children are communionists. 1865 Lond. Ke. 
30 Dec. 711/1 The Old School Presbyterians of the North 
insist that their fellow communionists of the South should 
repudiate their errors. 1884 SpurGeon in Chr. C omucw. 
1 May 692/3 As compared with the bulk of English Baptists 
] am astrict communionist myself, as my Church fellowship 
is strictly of the baptised. 

Communion table. [Comsunion 7.] The 
table uscd in celebrating the Communion of thc 
Lord’s Supper. 

In the Church of England, the application of the terms 
“communion-table’ and ‘altar’ respectively to the ‘holy 
table’ of the Prayer-book, depends more or less on the 
views held as to the nature of the Communion Office. See 
historical data under Attar 2b. 

1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 43 A carpitt 
.- for our communion table. 1626 Donne Sev. iv. 32 
Consider then that to come to the Communion table is to 
take Orders: Every man should come to that altar as holy 
as the Priest for there he iy a Priest. 1634 Breketon 7rav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 82 It was not to be accounted an altar, but 
the communion-table. 1641, 1660, 1742 [see ALTAR 2b]. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 112 P 2 He has likewise. .railed in 
the Communion-Table at his own Expence. 1733 NEAL 
Mist. Partt. 11.61 Bishop Jewel says, that in St. Dasil’s 
days, Ann. peo, the Communion Table was of boards, and 
so placed that men might stand round it. 1854 fccleséo- 
logist XV. 341 He... talks of the ‘communion-table’ as if 
this were a correct or authorized term. 1870 F. Wi1son 
Ch. Lindisf. 23 ‘Vhere is a space left..for a communion 
table. 

+ Communique, v. Obs. rare. Forms: § 
communyque, -yke, commynyque. (fa. F. 
communique-r, ad. L. comminicare to CoMMUNI- 
CATE.) tutr, = COMMUNICATE @, 9 

1475 Caxton Jason 70b, Hit behoucth for tocommynyque 
togeder by good policie. 1490 — Lnevdos xvi. 61 Deter- 
myned to communyque wyth them. ¢1s00 A/e/usine 291 
(They] communyked togidre of one thinge & of other. 

Communism (kpmianiz’m. [f. L. com- 
mitin-ts or F. commun COMMON +-I8SM. In mod.F. 
communisme. | 

1. A theory which advocates a state of society 
in which there should be no private ownership, 
all property being vested in the community and 
labour organized for the common benefit of all 
members ; the professed principle being that each 
should work according to his capacity, and receive 
according to his wants. 

‘1 also conversed [in 1840) with some of the most advanced 
minds of the French metropolis, and there, in the company 
of some disciples of Babea:uf, then called Equalitarians, 
I first pronounced the name of Communism, which has 
since .. acquired that world-wide reputation (Goopwys 
Barney in The Apostle No. i. 1848). . 

1843 .Vew Age 20 May 24 Works on Communism, Reli- 

ious, Political, and Vomestic. 1844 The Alovement 25 
Sept. 353 The journals. .teem with criticisms and reports of 
Communists and Communism. 1848 Forster Diary 11 
May in T. W. Reid £4 (1888) I. vil. 237, I learn that the 
great distinction between cummunism and socialism is that 
the latter believes in payment according to work done, and 
the former does not. 1851 J M. Luptow Chr, Socialism 
11 Communism starts from the ¢Aing, and is in essential 
antagonism to absolute property; Socialism starts from the 
ferson, and is in essential antagonism to human discord and 
rivalry. 1890G. J. Hotvoake Labour orld No. 11 col. 39 
Communism means a self-supporting society distinguished 
by common labour, comnion property, and common nieans 
of intelligence and recreation. | ' ; . 

2. Applicd to any practice which carries out this 
theory in whole or part; ¢.g. that mentioned in 
Acts li. 44 seq., as practised in the church of Jeru- 
salem, or that prevailing in monastic communities. 


Also ¢ransf. 

1857 Woop Com. Obj. Seashore 75 In these curious 
creatures communism prevails to its fullest extent, one for 
all and all for one. 1874 I]. Revsutos John Saft. iu. § 2. 
177 The communism, the vows of silence, the ceaseless 
struggle after a higher life amongst the Essenes 1882 A. 
AI, Fairsairn in Contemp. Rev. XLIT. he Communixni 
seems to the new-born religious society but the proper 
social expression of its brotherhood. 

e. Co-ownership of land. 

1866 Rocers Agric. & l'rices 1. xxvii. 652 A villace 
sysiem, which..was a kind of simple communism. 1875 
Dostr Gains u. (ed. 2 254 Communism or co-ownershi) 
aa to be an older institution than individual owner- 
ship. 


COMMUNIST. 


3. Community of feeling ; 
munity. rave. 

1870 Daily News 18 Nov., A tribunal where the natural 
bias of mercantile communism could not influence the judg- 
ment of those who had to decide the question. 

* Sometimes improperly used tor CoMMUNALISM, 
and the spirit of the ComMuNE of Paris, in 1871. 

1871 Graphic IIL. 563/2 The Hotel de Ville..is now a 
complete wreck .. an everlasting reproach to Communism 
and its doctrines. 

Communist (kp miznist). 
cl. F. communiste.) 

1. An adherent of the theory of communism. 

1841-2 [see 3]. 1843 Barmsy in .Vew Age x Dec. 132 The 
Communist. .gives it [the Communion Table] a higher sig- 
nification, by holding it as a type of that holy millenial 
communitive life. @ 1849 Espen. Exviotr Poet. IVks. (1876) 
II. 202 What is a communist ?—One who hath yearnings 
For equal division of unequal earnings: Idler or bungler, 
or both, he is willing To fork out his penny and pocket 
your shilling. 1875 Jowetr Pato (ed. 2) V. 121 The citi- 
zens, if not actually communists, are in spirit communistic. 
1883 F. Harrison in Pad? Jlall G. 28 Sept. 2/r The logical 
communists .. bitterly complain of nationalization of the 
land as a device of the hourgeois to save the nationalization 
of capital. 

transf.and fig. 1844 Emerson Vug. Amer. Wks, (Bohn) 
II. 297 It [Destiny] may he styled .. a terrible communist, 
reserving all profits to the community, without dividend to 
individuals. 1878 Tait & Stewart Unscex Univ. iii. 126 
The tendency of heat is towards equalisation ; heat is par 
excellence the communist of our universe. 

"2. erroneously. A supporter of the Commune 
of Paris; a CoMMUNARD. 

(So constantly in English newspapers.) 

1870 Darly News 7 Oct., The Communists mistake the 
times, they are not now in 1792. To-day Paris needs 
France, and cannot do without her. 

3. alirib. or aaj. Of the communists ; commu- 
nistic. 

1841 BaRmey (founded) The London Communist Propa- 
ganda Society. 1842 Oracle of Reason 13 Aug. 280 Procla- 
mation to the inhabitants of Cheltenham. .Signed Goodwyn 
Barmby, Pontifarch of the Communist Church. 1848 W. E. 
Forster in ‘TF. W. Reid £7 (1888) I. vii. 246 The Com- 
munist doctrine of not paying a man in proportion to his 
work. 1850 Mrs. Cartytk Left. Hf. 119 The Communist 
party would then have tried conclusions with him (the Pre- 
sident of the French Republic]. 

Communistery, -try. 
communist habitation. 

1843 Barmby in New Age 1 Dec. 134 Our supposed ban- 
quet Is in a simple Communistery,, in a commune of Syria. 
1880 T Frost forty Vears’ Recoll, 76 A dormitory and 
common rights in the most splendid communistery or 
phalanstery that has ever been imagined, 

Communistic (kpmiznistik), 2. [f Com- 
MUNIST +-IC; cf. Hellenistic, etc.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of commun. 
ism ; in accordance with communist principles. 

1851 Edix. Kev. Jan. 26 Communistic association, as op- 
posed to Competition, can only .. succeed .. when society 
shall be Christianised. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. iii. 120 
The communistic life of bees. 1875 JowetT Plato (ed. 2) 
Iff. 46 Communistic regulations respecting property and 
marriage. 

a 2. Used as =ComMMUNALISTIC. 

1870 Daily News 7 Oct., Mr. John Lemoinne points out 
in the Débats the infinite mischief which the communistic 
agitation is effecting. 1873 Avag of Arms 13 Oct. 4 The 
excesses..of the Republican and Communistic factions. 

Communi'stical, ¢. [fas prec. +-aL.J = 
prec. Hence Communi'stically adv., in a com- 
inunistic (or evo. communalistic) way. 

1871 Menber for Paris 11. 46 Some new _communistical 
era of guillotining. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 422 All 
property was held communistically. ; 

Communital, 2. ~are._ [irreg. f. CommunITY 
+-AL.] Of or relating to the community. 

1844 N. Brit. Rev. Wl. 5 Their whole system of com- 
munital economy. 

Communitarian kfmi#:nitée rian). [f. Com- 
MUNITY + -arian: cf. wzz/arian, etc.] A member 
of a community formed to put into practice com- 
intinistic or socialistic theories. 

1841 Barmy [founded] The Universal Communitarian 
Association. 1842 Miacr in Nostconf. II. 809 Your commu- 
nitarians, or societarians of modern days who seem intent 
on fashioning a new moral world by getting rid of all in- 
dividuality of feeling, etc. 1852 Hawtuorne Béithedadle 
Rom. 1. viii. 143 These mendacious rogues circulated a re- 
port that we communitarians were exterminated. 1880 T. 
Frost Forty Vears' Recoll. 46 The Ham Common com. 
munitarians found raw carrots and cold water unendurahle 
when tbe snow lay thick upon the ground. 

+Communi'‘tion, Obs.—° [ad. 1. commiini- 
lién-em, f. com- + miinilion-em fortifying.] ‘A 
fortifying or making strong on all parts’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Commu'nitive, ¢. rare. [f. Community + 
-1VE.] Of or belonging to a community 'commun- 
istic or socialistic). ; 

1843 Barmy in New Age 1 Dec. 132 That holy millenial 
communitive life. 1880 I. Frost /orty Years’ Recoll. 21 
The communitive life seemed to me the perfection of poli- 
tical, social and domestic economy. 

Communito'rium. [f. Community + -orivs.] 
The home of a (socialistic) community ; a settle- 
inent on communistic principles. 


the spirit of a com- 


[f. as prec. + -18T; 


[f. prec. + -ry.] A 
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1843 Barmuy in New ge 7 May, Transitionary Dietary 
Rules, proposed for adoption at the Communitorium, Han- 
well, Middlesex. /éd. 1 Sept. 86 Every Communitorium 
and Communistery to be erected. 188 T. Frost Forry 
Years’ Recoll. 50 A communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 

Community (kpmizv-niti). Forms: 4-5 
comunete, comynetee, -unite, -unyte, -un- 
nete, comminite, 6 communytee, 6-7 -itie, 
6-community. [a. OF. come(s2)uneré, com(m)unilé 
:—L. commiinital-em, f.commiin-is ComMon. ME. 
had two forms, the trisyllabic comunefe, comounté 
(see ComMonTY), and the 4-syllabic co(w)muniteé, 
which remained in closer formal connexion with 
the original Latin typc. The L. word was mcrely 
a noun of quality from commits, meaning ‘ fel- 
lowship, community of relations or feelings’; but 
in med.L. it was, like z7versztas, used concretely 
in the sense of ‘a body of fellows or fellow-towns- 
men’, ‘universitas incolarum urbis vel oppidi,’ 
and this was its earlier use in English: see 11.] 

I. As a quality or state. 

1. The quality of appertaining to or being held 
by all in common; joint or common ownership, 
tenure, liability, etc.; as in community of goods. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. 1. viii. (1634) 51 By com- 
munity of power, he is the author of them. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary \.(1625) 123 The community of the mischiefe 
toall. 1624-47 Br. Hatt Rem. Ws. (1660) 161 One allows 
plurality, or community of Wives. 1645 Ussuer Body 
Div. (1647) 285 Anahaptists, that hold community of goods. 
1673 Lady's Calling Pref. 1 To rescue the whole sex..from 
the community of the blame. 1823 Lamp Zsa Ser. u. iit, 
(1865) 257, { have a community of feeling with my country- 
men about [Shakspere’s] Plays. 1841 D'Israeii Azer. 
Lit, (1867) 314 It was a community of studies.and a com- 
innnity of skill. 1875 Bryce Joly Ron. Evtp. xxi. (ed. 
5) 392 A state whose strength lies in the community of 
interests and feelings ainong its memhers. 

+b. Right of common. Ods. 

1630 R. Jounson Aingd. & Coniiw.79 Every Neighhour 
claimeth communitie to feed his Cattell, 

2. Common character; quality in common ; 
commonness, agreement, identity. 
community : nothing in common. 

1587 GoipInG De Jfornay ii. 18 Men, who ought euen 
naturally to be vnited, hy the communitie of their kind. 
1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 21, I will 
first consider their Communities and then their Proprieties. 
‘Their Communities are Principally three. First they are 
all Round, etc. 1671 Grew /dea Philos. Hist. Plants § 47 
The Communities and Differences of the Contents of Vege- 
tahles. 1843 Worpsw. Pref. Note to Excursion Wks. 409/2 
The points of community in their nature. 1876 M. Arnotp 
Lit. & Dogma 154 The community of character wbich per- 
vades them all. 1878 Mortrey Carlyle 165 Community of 
method, like misery, makes men acquainted with strange 
hed-fellows. — 

3. Social intercourse ; fellowship, communion. 

1570 T. Norton tr. Nowel’s Catech, (1853) 196 While God 
reigneth by his Spirit in us, men have a certain community 
with God in this world. c¢ 1610 Il oren Saints 182 There 
is no reason or law, that they should have any communitie 
or fellowship with vs. 1664 H. More Alyst. /uig. xvii. 63 
Such gross. .Corruptions in a Church would force the most 
serious Believers to forsake the Community thereof. 1818 
Mrs. SHELLEY fF rankenst, ix. (1865) 130 There can be no 
community between you and me; we are enemies. 

Life in association with others; society, the 
social state. 

1652 SHIRLEY Brothers 1v.i, Confined To cells, and un- 
frequented woods, they knew not The fierce vexation of 
community. 19712 STEELE Sect. No. 522 ¥ x [Marriage] is 
the foundation of community, and the chief hand of society. 
1880 Hype Ciarke in .Vature 203 The dog, either in com- 
munity (commonly called wild) or in the domesticated state. 

+5. Commonness, ordinary occurrence. Oés. 

1596 SHaks. 1 Hen, /V, um. ii. 77 Seene hut with such 
Eyes, As sicke and blunted with Communitie, Affoord no 
extraordinarie Gaze, Such as is bent on Sunne-like Maiestie, 
1604 Drayton Uwe 155 Happie’s that sight the secret’st 
things can spye, By seeming purhlind toCommunitie. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 340 The community of this 
fruit [the apple]. ; 

+ b. Common character, vulgarity. Ods. 

1605 Dloudy Bk. Biij, Under this title of honor. .to maske 
his deedes of vice .. and with the very sounde of Knight to 
houlster out the community of his ryots. 

If. A body of individuals. 

+ 6. The body of those having common or equal 
tights or rank, as distinguished from the privileged 
classes ; the body of commons ; the commonalty. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xx. 128* And all the lordis at thar 
war And als of the Comminite Maid hym manrent and 
fewte. ¢1380 Wyctir Se/, MWks. ILI. 148 A gode comynate 
makes hom have gode heddis. 1572 Lament. Lady Scot. 
in Sc. Poents 16th C. Il. 247 Barrouns and nohilitie That 
dois oppres my pure communitie. 1700 Tyrrett //ist. Eng. 
If. 983 The Commons or Community also chose Twelve 
Persons to represent them. . ii 

7. A body of people organized into a political, 
municipal, or social unity: a. A state or common- 
wealth. : 

1380 Wycur Sed. Wks, 111. 342 per is oon emperour and 
oon hede in a comunnete. 1474 Caxton Chesse gi To 
prynces and them that gouerne the thynges of the comunete. 
1578 ‘I. N. tr. Cong. HW’, [udia 115 Certifying likewise that 
those with whome hee had foughte were of other communi- 
ties. 1689 Burnet Tracts [. 68 The other Communities of 
this League bonght their Liberties from several Bishops. 


+ Nothing of | 


COMMUTABILITY. 


1769 Ropertson Chas. V, I. 1.66 Europe was broken into 
Many separate communities. 1815 ELruinstone Acc. 
Caubul (1842) If. 27 It is probable the numher of inde- 
pendent communities is still more considerable. 

b. A body of men living in the same locality. 

@ 1600 Hooxer Eccl. Pod. vit. xxii. § 7 No nortal man, or 
community of men, hath right of propriety in them. 1711 
STEELE Sfect. No. 49 2 3 ‘Those little Communities which 
we express by the word Neighbourhoods. 1774 J. BRYANT 
Mythol. 1. 63 Number of sacred hearths; each of which 
constituted a community or parish. 1873 Srusus Covs?. 
Hist. 1, xi. 407 During the Norman period London appears 
to have been a collection of small communities, manors, 
parishes, church-sokens, and guilds, held and governed in 
the usual way. 1884 GLapstonr in Stauzdard 29 Feh. 2/4 
Many of the towns which, under the name of towns, are 
represented in this House, are really rural communities. 

ec. Often applied to those members of a civil 
community, who have certain circumstances of 
nativity, religion, or pursuit, common to them, 
but not shared by those among whom they live ; 
as the British or Chinese community in a foreign 
city, the mercantile community everywhere, the 
Roman Catholic community in a Protestant city, 
etc., the Jewish community in London, familiarly 
known to its members as ‘ The Community’. 

1797 Gopwin Enguirer 1. vi. 50 The literary world is an 
immense community. 1856 Emerson £zg. Traits, The 
‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 117 Exposing frauds which 
threatened the commercial community. 1860 MotTLey 
Netherd. (1868) I. iii. 77 The Dutch community of the re- 
formed religion in London suhscrihed goog florins. 1888 
Amy Livy Reuben Sachs i, 2 One horn and bred in the 
Jewishcommunity, /éd. v.48 That section of the Community 
which attaches importance to the observation of the Mosaic 
and Rabhinical laws in various minute points. Jézd. vi. 69 
The Community had come hack in a hody from country and 
seaside, in time for the impending religious festival. 

The community: the people of a country (or 
district) as a whole; the general body to which 
all alike belong, the public. 

1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisl. xviii. § 2 The good of the 
community cannot reqnire that any act should he made an 
offence which is not liable in some way or other to be 
detrimental to the community. 1814 Scort Wav. xxxii, 
Mercy to a criminal may be gross injustice to the com- 
munity. 1832 Ht. Martineau /7d/ & Valley ii. 26 Such 
men hecome. .a hurden to the community. 

8. sec. A body of persons living together, and 
practising, more or less, community of goods. 

a. A rcligious society, a monastic body. 

1727-53 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Communities are of two 
kinds, ecclesiastic and laic: the first are either secular, as 
chapters of cathedral and collegiate churches, etc. 1820 
Scorr JAfouast. i, A more inexpiable crime in the eyes of 
the Ahbot and Community of Saint Mary’s. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Wonast. Ord. (1863) 119 To introduce some 
order into his community. 1879 Barinc-Goutp Germany 
II. 152 It was impossible for the Ursulines to accept condi- 
tions which would have broken up their community life. 

b. A socialistic or communistic society, such as 
those founded by Owen. 

1844 Emerson Lect., New Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. 264 
Following, or advancing heyond the ideas of St. Simon, of 
Fourier, and of Owen, three commnnities have already 
been formed in Massachusetts. 1874 R. D. Owen Thread- 
ing my Way 255 New Harmony therefore is not now a 
community. 1890 Sfect. 27 Sept., The Mormon community 
. .Is a community, —a successful attempt, that is, to organise 
industry on a grand scale. 

9. transf. and fig. a. of gregarious animals. 

1746-7 Hervey Jed it. (1818) 168 This frugal community 
are wisely employed in .. collecting a copious stock of the 
most halmy treasures. 1814 Worpsw. Zxrcurs. 1v. 446 Crea- 
tures that In communities exist..The gilded summer flies. 

+b. of things: A cluster, a combination. Ods. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 C jb, The com- 
munytees of ylceres that last longe tyme that are vncurable. 
(Cf. Galen Vherap. ww. iv, at «cowdtytes at tov xpoviwy 
EAKov. | 

+10. A common prostitute. Ods. 

1606 Sir G. Coosecapfe \. iv. in Bullen O. PZ, 111. 26 One 
of these painted communities, that are ravisht with Coaches 
and upper hands. 

Communization (kp:miznaizéi-fon). [f. Com- 
MUNIZE: sce -AIOoN.] The making of anything 
the public property of the community ; commun- 
ized condition. 

1843 Barmuy in New Age 1 Sept. 86 That state of com- 
munization, to the salvation of which I call all peoples. 
1885 H. H. Hynpmawn in 19¢/ Cent., I am as much in 
favour of nationalization and communization of land as you 
(H. George] are. 

Communize (kp miznoiz), v. [f. L. commiin-is 
ComMMON +-IZE.] To make common; to make 
(land, capital, etc.’ the property of the community. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 3/2 It is from the true Socialist 
point of view every bit as important to communize parks 
and pictures as railways and ploughs. ? 

+Commu ny, v. Vds. rave. [a. F. communier 
:—L. commitnicare to COMMUNICATE. But in early 
ME. co(m)mun-y was southern f. commun-en to 
ComMuNE; and the quot. in Palsgrave is under the 
heading ‘1 comen, je commenigque’.] 

1530 PatsGr. 490/2 He hath communyed his treasure to 
many, 7/ a communicgué son tresor a plusieurs. 

Commutability (kpmi#tabilni). [f. next + 
-1Ty.] The quality of being cominutable. 


1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 123 The commuta- 
hility of those two things..light and heat. 1856 R. G. 


COMMUTABLE, 


Latnam Logic Lang, (1..), When both are substantives the 
commutability of terms of this kind is complete. 

Commutable (kfmiz#tib’l), z@. [ad. 1. com- 
muitabil-is subjcet to change, changeable, f. com- 
miitare to COMMUTE: sec -BLE.] That may be 
commuted or cxehanged; changeable, exchange- 
able; convertible into a money value: sec Com- 
MUTE. 

1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. Eremf. iu. xvii. (R.), Some things 
+.are pious and religious, but dispensable, voluntary and 
commutable} such are voluntary fasts. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 37 Yo compare the commutable effects 
of heat in bodies. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. ii. 12 


Estates .. held at fixed and commutable services. 1880 
Miss Biro Fafan 11. 316 Offences not commutable by 
ne. ° 


+ Commutate, v. Ols. rare. [f. L. commiitat- 
ppl. stem of connetilidre: sce -aT¥, and cf. permu- 


tate.] intr. To ehange. 

a 1652 Brome Loze-sick Court. 1. i, | still am thine and 
cannot commutate, I am as certain to thee as thy fate. 

Commutation (kemisté'fon). Also 6 co(m)- 
mutacion. [a F.commutacton (14th c. in Littré) 
-ation, ad. L. commiitalian-em, n. of action f. com- 
miitdre to COMMUTE: see -ATION.] 

1. The action or process of changing or altering ; 
change, alteration, mutation. ? Ods. 

tsog Hawes Past. Pleas. x.v, Thys commutacion shoulde 
be refused. 1528 Roy Sat., O wofull chaunce: most in- 

fortunate, So sodenly makynge comutacion. a 1716 SoutH 
Serm.(J.), So great is the commutation, that the soul then 
hated only that which now only it loves. 1837 Syp. Smitn 
Let. Archd. Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 286/2 Such a scene of 
revolution and commutation. 

b. with of and object. 

1528 in Strype Eecé, Mem. 1. App. xxiii. 58 The commuta- 
tion and alteration of those religious places. 1637 R. 
Humeurey tr. St. Ambrose ii. 17 Commutation of them 
[words] where there seemeth any harshnesse. 

+2. The exchanging of one thing for another ; 
exchange, barter. Oés. 

1496 Act 12 Hen. VIi, c.6 To buy, sell, and make the 
Commutations with the Wares..at their Pleasure. 1553 S. 
Casot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 261 No commu- 
tation or trucke to be made by any of the pettie marchants. 
1663 Br. Patrick Parad, Pilgr, xxxix. (1668) 521 Friend- 
ship they say is a commutation of hearts. 1727 ARBUTHNOT 
Corns (J.), The use of money..is that of saving the commu- 
tation of more bulky commodities. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat. i. 1. (1765) 154 A state of Commutation and Traffic. 

3. The putting of one thing instead of anothcr; 
substitution, interchange. 

1597 Hooker eed. Pol. v. (1632) 295 A kind of mutuall 
commutation. .wherby those concrete names God, and Man, 
when we speake of Christ doe take interchangeably one 
anothers roome. 1836 J. GitBert Chr. A tonem. vii. (18521 
185 Regarding awards of punisbment tbus.. there could 
plainly be no commutation of persons. 1870 Bowen Logic 
viil. 255 The commutatiori is only from equal to equal. 

4. spec. a. The substitution of one kind of pay- 
ment for another ; of a money payment instead of 
the performance of some obligation ; of a single 
payment instead of a number of suecessive pay- 
ments; fig. the performance of some act or observ- 
ance instead of the discharge of a moral obligation, 
or by way of making up or compounding for an 
offence. b. Law. The substitution of a lesser pun- 
ishment for a greater, (See COMMUTE v.) 

1597 Hooxer Lect. Pol. y. xxix. § 10 By way of commu- 
tation.. where instead of natural commodities the price of 
them might be tak-n. 1640-4 Lond. Petit.in Rushw. /1is?. 
Coll, ut. (1692) I. 95 They have..decreed, ‘hat the commu. 
tation of Penance shall not be without the Bishop's privity. 
1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 1. viti. 166 Henry. .levied upon his 
vassals .. a sum of money in lieu of their service ; and this 
commutation, etc. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. Il. 147 A 
commutation of his own sentence from death to the galleys. 
1833 Ht. Martineau Fr. Wines § Pol. i, 7 Fines which 
they had to pay in commutation of the service of keeping 
the frogs quiet by night. 1837 Syp. Smitn Let. Archd. 
Singleton Wks. 1859 11. 255/2 The Commutation of Tithes. 
1876 Green Short Hist. iv. 171 he commutation of those 
uncertain dues for a fixed sum paid annually to the Crown. 

€. concr. The money or other price paid by way 
of eommutation. 

a1707 Beverioce Sevm. XI. xix. (R.), This is his sub- 
stitute, his commutation, or in his place. 1727 A. HamiLton 
New Acc. E. ind. \. v. 52 There must be a Commutation 
of Money paid by the separating Party to the other. 

5. Astron. (See quot.) 

175 CHamBers Cye/., Commutation, in astronomy. Argle 
of commutation, is the distance between the sun's true 
place seen from the earth, and the place of a planet reduced 
totheecliptic. 1834 Nat. /hilos., Astron. x. 203/2\U. K.S.) 
The angle OSE is technically called the commutation. 

6. Electr. The reversing or altering of the course 
of an eleetrie current. See CommuTator.) 

1876 Ferrier Funct. Brain 129 The closing, opening, 
or commutation of the current of a galvanic pile. 1881 
Nature XXII. 368 Each clock makes its commutation, 
1.€. cuts off tbe line from the telegraph and connects it with 
the electro-magnet of the clock. 

7. Khet. (See quot.) 

1823 Crass Techn. Dict., Commutation (Rhet.), a figure 
of speech whereby a complete transposition of the words 
takes place; as ‘I do not live that I may eat, but I eat that 
I may live’. 

8. atirib. and Comb., as commutation money, 
system ; Commutation Act, an act for the com- 
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mutation of tithes in Mngland, passed in 1836; 
also, formerly, that of 1784, imposing an additional 
window-tax in licu of a partial remission of the 
duty on tea; commutation road (Ogilvic), a 
parish or county road, so ealled because a sum of 
money is now paid in eommutation of the com- 
pulsory service of man and horse formerly cxacted 
for the repair of the road froin owners of horscs ; 
commutation-ticket (U. S.), a tickct issued by a 
railway company, ete., at a rcdueed rate, entitling 
the holder to travel over a given route a certain 
number of times or during a certain period; a 
scason-ticket. 

1650 unter /isgak 436 This commutation-money .. 
made a dearth of dutifull children. 1784 //1s?. of Europe 
in dun, Rey. (1784-5) 153/1 ‘The act since known by the 
name of the Commutation-act. 1845 MeCvitocu Sea.r- 
ation uw. iv, (1852) 191 ‘Tbe Commutation Act will have 
to undergo .. important modifications, 1855 Mirman Laz. 
Chr, (1864) 11. 55 The commutation system of the Church. 
1881 C. A. Epwarns Organs 91 There is another action for 
commanding the stops.. called the ‘commutation pedal’ 
movement. 1888 Bryce Amer, Comma, 11. App. 671 Ex- 
cursion and commutation tickets issued at special rates. 

Commutative (kémistctiv, ke mizteltiv), a. 
(ad. med.L.. comemittaliv-us (¥. (14th e.) commu- 
tatif, -7ve), f. L. commitat- ppl. stem of com- 
miitdre to COMMUTE: see -{VE.] 

+1. Pertaining to exehange or mutual dealings. 

1612 T, Taytor Como. Titus i. 8 Obseruing equality both 
in contracts and exchanges, which we call commutative. 
1631 Br. WeBBE Quen. (1657) 177 Actions commutative 
consist in mutual traffick and dealings betwixt man and man. 

b. Commutative justice;=1.. commutativa jus- 
Wtia,a term used by Aquinas and others as equiva- 
lent to Aristotle’s 7d év Tots ouvadAdypaot diop- 
Barrixdy Sixatov, i.e. ‘the justiee which is correetive 
in transactions between man and man’, [From 
commutatio, whieh in the old Latin version of 
Aristotle’s Ethics (¢ 1250) is put to represcnt the 
Gr. ovvadAayza. |] 

1531 Eryot Gov, 1. i, Justice is.. described in two kyndes 
or spices. The one is named iustyce distributive... the 
other is called commutatiue or by exchaunge, and of 
Aristotell it is named in Greeke Drorthotice, whiche is in 
englysshe corrective. 1557 RecorpE /WVhetst. Bjb, In 
Lawe twoe kyndes of Iustice are the somme of the studie: 
lustice Distributive, and lustice Commutative. 1605 
Bacon Adu. Learn. u.v. § 3 Is there not a true coincidence 
betweene Commutatiue and distributive lustice, and arith- 
meticall and geometricall proportion? 1629 SymMER Sfir. 
Poste u. v. 38 Commutative Lustice is that Common Equity, 
which should be practised in our civill Commerce. 1651 
Hospes Leviath, 1. xv. 75 Commutative Justice, is the 
Justice of a Contractor ; that is, a Performance of Covenant. 
@ 1652 J. Smitn Sed, Disc. vu, vi. (1821) 369 We must not 
think to deal with God in the method of commutative 
justice, and to cballenge eternal life as the just reward of 
our great merits. 1758 Lp. MansrieLp in Burrows’ Rep. 
1. 492 Upon the foot of commutative justice merely, there 
is no colour why the insurers should not pay the insured 
the whole, for they have received a premium for the whole 
tisk. 1890 J. Martineau Seat Authority Relig. u. i. 159 
A rule which made all banking business a breach of ‘com- 
mutative justice’. ; . ; 

2. Relating to or involving substitution or inter- 
change ; as the commetative principle in arithmetic 
and algebra, z.e. the principle by which the order 
of terms or factors may be altered. 

1858 B. Price /nfin. Calc. (ed. 2) 1. xix. 601 If the two 
operations indicated by # and w& are performed successively 
on # one on the back of the other, let us assume the result 
to be the same whatever is the order in which they are 
performed: two such symbols of operation are said to be 
commutative, and to satisfy the law of commutation. 1876 
T. Hit Prue Order Studies 42 The commutative prin- 
ciple of arithmetic may be shown by dividing six into three 
twos, etc. 

3. spec. Relating to or involving the commutation 
of a payment or penalty. 

1836 J. Gitpert Chr. A tonem. ii, (1852) 32 Exceptions. . 
founded on a commutative arrangement. 1855 MitmMan 
Lat. Chr. (1864) 11. a. v. 46 Wbere every injury or crime 
had its commutative fine, 1871 T. J. Crawrorp 4 fonem, 
ii. (1883) 21 "AvzéAvzpoy .. conveys more strongly the com- 
mutative sense than the simple word Auzpor. 

Commutatively (see prec... adv. [f. prec. 
+-1Y2.] | Ina commutative manner; in the way 
of exchange or compensation. 

1682 Sir I. Browne Chr. Wor. 11756) 102 Be not ..com- 
mutatively iniquous in the valuation of transgressions. 1685 
R. L’Estrance Odservator Defended 3 Whereby we may 
commutatively encrease our fortunes and estates one by 
another, or by forraigne commerce. 

Commutator ke'miste'ta1). [Agent-n. from 
L. commiitére.] \\c who or that which commutes 
or exchanges. sfce. A eontrivancc in an electric 
machine or telegraph instrument for altcring the 
direction or course of the electrie current. 

1839 Grove Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces 253 A 
conmimutator might be easily arranged..for effecting the 


alternation. 1881 Q. Kev. 446 The commutator .. used in 
all direct current machines. .was invented in Italy in 1860. 
Commu'tato-rial, ¢. rave. Relating to ex- 
change; = COMMUTATIVE 1. 
1853 Wuewe ctr. Grotius II. 65 A certain equality. .is to 
be regarded even in beneficial contracts; not a complete 
equality, as in commutatorial. 


COMMUTER. 


Commute (kpmist), v.  [f. 1. commiiti-re to 
change altogether, alter wholly, to exchange, intcr- 
change, f. com- together, altogether + mulare to 
change. On the analogy of words through Fr. : 
cf. fransmute, COMMUTATY. J 

L. trans. Vo give (once thing) in exchange for 
another, to change (for or indo) ; to give and take 
\things) reciprocally, to exchange. 

1633 I. StarroxpD /’ac. //1b. iv. (1821 268 May..exchange 
and commute. . Moneys currant of Moglaicl, into Moneys of 
this new Standerd of Ircland. 1635 Austin Medrt. 107 
Ilee commuted Estates. Hee tooke our Sines upon hin, 
and gave us his Rightcousnesse. «1661 Funcen Jl orthies 
11840) I. 309 They shall find what is gold worth, and may 
Le quickly commuted into it, great plenty of good grain. 
ay Kes //ymmarfum Poet. Wks. 1721 Il. 144 He and 
the Beasts seem Natures to commute, They act like Reason, 
and he like the Brute. 

b, To put (two things) each in place of the other, 
substitute for each othcr, interchange. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.', Vhis will commute our tasks, 
exchange these pleasant and gainful ones. . fur those uneasy 
and fruitless ones. 1832 Sin W. Hasilaon Desc. (1853) 107 
‘Yo commute these terms in the translation of a Kantian 
Treatise, where subject and object..are accurately contra- 
distinguished ..is to convert light into darkness. 1870 

towEN Logse viii. 250 We cannot arbitrarily commute the 
Quantities. 

e. To change for another, to alter. 

18z5 Soutury araguay iv. 28 All thoughts and occupa- 
tions to commute, ‘I’o change their air, their water, and 
their food, 1858 J. Martineau Studivs Chr. 132 ‘Vhe law 
was..treated as in theory perpetual ; not as ignominiously 
abrogated, but as legitimately commuted. 

2. ‘To buy off or ransom one obligation by an- 
other’ (J.); to ehange an obligation, cte. into 
something lighter or more agrecable; to redecm 
or get off an obligation by a moncy payment. 
Const. for, znlo, rarely with, 

1633 ‘I. Avams Ex. 2 Peter iii. 11 There is no..com- 
muting the penance. 1639 Futter //oly Iar ut. xviii. 
11840) 146 His holiness .. absolved many of their vows from 
Palestine, and commuted them into a journey into France. 
1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dubit. 1. iv. (R.), He.. thinks it 
unlawful to commute, and that he is bound to pay his vow 
in kind. @ 1667 Jer. Tayior Wks. (1835) 1. 853 God will not 
suffer us to commute a duty, because all is his due. a 1704 
L’Estrance (J.}, Some commute swearing for whoring; as 
if forbearance of the one were a dispensation for the other. 
1723 Brackatt Ws. 1. 206 We can't commute one [uty 
for another, because they are both alike required. 1782 
Han. Moke Daniel w. 105 ‘The false policy..which would 
commute our safety With God’s eternal honour. 1859 J.C. 
Hosnouse /fady 11. 247 Little sums paid .. by women who 
wish to.. commute a penance with a small present. 1875 
Stusss Const. fist. 11. xvii. 542 The grant of men was 
commuted for a contribution in money. 


3. To change (a punishment, or a sentence /or 


‘fo, zuto) another of less severity, or a fine (cf. 2). 

164z Furrer /foly §& Prof. St. wu. xvi. 111 The late cus- 
tome in some places of commuting whipping into money. 
a 1661 — HWorthics (1840) 1. x. 42 Others..had their deaths 
mercifully conunuted by our magistrates into banishment. 
1788 Gispon Deel. & F. xtiv. § 1 (1872) V. 298 Forfeiture 
Was sonietimes commuted to a fine. 1844 H. H. Witsos 
Brit. India V1. i, viii. 469 The [capital] sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 1844 Lp. Brovenan 
Brit. Const. x. (1862)136 The. .feudal practice of commuting 
all punishments whatever for fines. 

b. with altered construction. 

1681 Pripeaux Left. (1875) 112 ‘The Earl of Shaftesbury 
desires transportation, and would willingly commute banish- 
ment for his life. 1828 D’Israrni Chas. /, 11. xi. 269 The 
pardon was refused, but a heavy fine commuted the offence. 

4. To change (onc kind of payment zo or fo: 
another; ¢sf. to substitute a single payment for a 
number of payments, a fixcd payment for an 
irregular or uncertain one, or a payment in money 
for one in kind e.g. a tithe; cf. 2). 

19795 Hull Advertiser 7 Mar. 3/1 The licence to wear hair 
powder will be commuted for a tax on powder itself. 1845 
M:Cuttocn Faration 11. iv. (1852) 188 The quantity of corn 
payable as rent..on account of tithe that has been com- 
muted. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ, 1. 274 Vhe legislature .. 
might commute the average receipts of Irish landowners 
into a fixed rent charge and raise the tenants into pro- 
prictors. 1884 Lp. Sersorne in Law Nef. Chanc. Dis. 


SEX: Bo She may commute into a capital sum. .the benefit 
given to her. .by way of annuity. 
b. absol. spec. (U. S.) To purchase and use a 


eommutation-ticket. 

5. inir. To make up, compensate, eompound fo. 
b. Of things: To serve as a substitute for. 

1645 Evetyn Déary (1827) I. 337 Built .. by Margaret of 
Verona, a courtezan. .and ie this. [she] hoped to commute 
for her sins. 1653 Watton .fugder 156 Because ] cut you 
short in that, I will commute for it, by telling you..a secret. 
1663 J. Sruncur Prodfyzes (1665 373 Perhaps the shame 
and misery of this life may commute for hell. 178a W. F 
Martyn Geog. Vag. 1. 40 The Greeks enjoin confessions 
and penances. . for the latter they are allowed to commute. 

Ilence Commuted ff/. a., Commuting 74/. sé. 

1659 Mitton Cre. Power Whs. 1851) 309 A popish cum 
muting of penaltie, corporal for spiritual. 1677 Otway 
Cheats of Scapin ur.i, Vhey'll .. tell all your Fornications, 
Bastardings, and Commulings intheir Courts. 1866 Rocers 
Agric. & Prices b. xxvii. 671 Commuted payments for 
customary labour. 


Commuter kfmiz-ta:). [f. prec. +-en.1] One 
who commutes. In U.S. the holder of a com- 
mutation-ticket ; see CUMMUTE 4 b. 


COMMUTUAL. 


1874 B. Harte Foot-hills, Guilds Signal, Old commuters 
along the line. 1888 Critic (N. York) 6 Oct. 167, I myself 
perform that feat five or six times a week; and so does 
every commuter on the New York Central. . Railroad. 

Commutual (kfmiz-tivdl), 2. Also 7 comu- 
tuall. [f. Co-, Com-+ Muruat.] Mutual, re- 
ciprocal. (Chiefly Aoetéc.) 

160z SHAKS. Hav. 111. ii. 170 Since loue our hearts, and 
Hymen did our hands Vnite comutuall. 1627 Herrick 
Hesper., Dial. Horace & Lydia iv, My heart now set on 
fire is By. .young Calais ; For whose commutuall flames, etc. 
1725 Pope Odyss. 1v. 241. bid. x1X. 223 In leagues of long 
commutual friendship. 1831 #vase7’s Mag. 1V.375 The while 
a Sovereign and his Land Their trotb commutual plight. 

b, Azat. Applied to the contiguous parts of 
two similar organs or structures. 

1836 Topp Cyc?. Anat.‘I. 57/2 The external or commutual 
surfaces of ..tbe serous membranes. Jézd. 1. 730/1 The 
commutual edges of the orbitar processes. 

Hence Commu :tua‘lity, commutual condition. 

1812 W. Tennant duster F. vi. lix, In fond commutuality 
of soul. 

Commy- in many words, obs. f. ComMi-, Comr-. 

Commyn, -altie, obs. ff. Common, -aLty, etc. 

Commyn, obs. pa. pple. of Comr z. 

Commynicate, etc., obs. f. ComMUNICATE, etc. 

Comunalte, obs. f. CommMoNALry. 

Comnant, obs. f. COVENANT. 

1530 Patscr. 207/1 Comnant, appoyntment, conuenxaut. 

Comnaunte, corrupt f. Comuonry. 

Comocion, -yon, obs. ff. Commotion. 

Comode, -ite, obs. ff. CommMopE, Commopiry. 

Comodra’ma. zorce-wd. [f. Gr. ewpo- com- 
bining form of xwpn or e@pos (see ComEDY). Cf. 
melodrama.) A drama of comic character. 

1793 SoutTHEY in Lzfe (1849) I. 185 Monodramas, como- 
dramas, tragodramas, all sorts of dramas. 

Comody, Comcedy, -ie, obs. ff. ComEpy. 

Como-graphy. wonce-wd. [f. Gr. xwpn village, 
country town + -ypaf:a writing, description, f. 
ypapery to write, describe.] (See quot.) 

1655 Furrer Walthant Abb, 17 Condemn not this our 
Como-graphie or description of a country-town as too low 
and narrow a subject. . : 

Comoid (koumoid), a. [ad. Gr. *xopoed-ys, f. 
«dun hair; see -o1D.] Resembling a tress of hair. 

1818 B. O’Reitty Greenland 34 Linear, comoid, and un- 
dulate cirrus. 1834 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1. ii. 49 Mixed 
with the ‘comoid’ variety of ‘cirrus’, or mare's tails. 1882 
in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Comon, -age, -alty, etc., obs. ff. Common, etc. 

Comonaly, obs. f. ComMONLyY. 


Comophorous (komp‘foras), a. [f. Gr. «dyn 
the hair+-gopos -bearing.} Having or bearing 
hair. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

Comorado, obs. f. CouRrabo, comrade. 

Comorancy, etc., obs. ff. ComMORANCY, etc. + 

Comorows, obs. form of CuMBROUS. 

Co-mortgagee, -mourner, -ful: see Co-. 

Comorth(e, obs. form of ComMoRTH. 

Comose (kauméu's), a. [ad. L. comds-as covered 
with hair, f. coma: see CoMA2.] Furnished with 
a CoMA, q.v.; esp. of seeds: Downy or hairy. 

1793 Martyn Lazpuage Bot.s.v. Coma, A spike of flowers 
terminated by a coma is named comose. 1800 J. Huy 
Elem. Bot. \. 23 Comose, terminated by leaflets. 1830 
Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 158 [Tamarisk tribe] shruhby 
stems, comose seeds. 1870 BENTLEY Bot. 329 In the Willow, 
the. .seed is said to be comose. 

Comot, var. of CoMMOTE 54, 

Comoune, -own(e, -te, obs. ff. Common, -TY. 

Comous (kéumas), a. [f. L. com-a+-ous.] 
Hairy, downy ; having a bunch of hair. 

1657 Tomunson Renzou’s Disp. 250 Stalk..comous, with 
leaves like Ragwort. 1877 Coves & ALLEN V. Amer. Rod. 
244 Tail. .copiously comous. 

Comozant, var. of CoMPOSANT. 

Comp. (kpmp). An abbreviation a. of COMPANY 
(cf. Co%) ; b. (in Printers’ phrasc) of ComPosiTor. 

(In the latter, said to be originally for companzozz, 1. €. 
member of a companionship of compositors; see Comranion~ 
SHIP, sense 3.) F 

1677 Lond. Direct. (1878), Edw. Brown and Comp. witb 
Mr. Adrian, Broadstreet. 1738 Aezt's Direct. Lond. 5 
Adams, Nathaniel & Comp, Mercers Without, Ludgate. 
1870 Sportsman 17 Dec. (Farmer), I stood before the world 
a journeyman comp. 1889 Pad/ Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/2 The 
‘comps’ at the Propaganda set type in as many languages 
as those who are employed for our Bible Society. 

Compace, obs. f. Compass, 

Compacience, -ent, obs. ff. ComMPATIENCE, -ENT. 

+ Compa‘ck, v. Ods. rare. [Variant of Com- 
PACT v., prob. mainly phonctic, but perh. partly 
due to erroneous association with Pack v.] 

1. =Compact v.!; to pack together, combine, 

1584 IT. Hupson Fudsth 1. in Sylvester Du Bartas (1621) 
696 Children..mo then Northren windes. .Of Cyrene sands 
in numbers can compack. 1605 SytvesTeR Du Barfas 1. vi. 
(1605-7) 1. 221 Th’ Art of Man not onely can compack Fea- 
tures and formes that life and motion lack. 

2. = Compact v.2; to enter into a compact, league. 

21618 SyivestER Du Bartas, Decay (1621) 496 Winter- 
Storms with absent Stars compack, With th’ angry Waters 
to conspire her wrack. 

Compack, corrupt form of Compact p//. a. 
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Compa:ckabi‘lity. sonce-wd. Capability of 
being packed close together. 

1830 SouTHEy Lef#t, (1856) IV. 198 The infinite compack- 
ability of travellers and trunks. 

Compact (kgmpzkt), 54.1 [cf OF. compact, 
It. compatto (Florio), ad. L. compact-um a com- 
pact, agreement, subst. use of pa. pple. of the vb. 
compacisct to covenant together, f. com-+ paciscz 
to covenant, contract ; see Pact. Not immediately 
connected in Eng. or Latin with the following 
words, though pang-ére and pac-ére, pac-tsct were 
related farther back. Originally accented on second 
syllable (so 6 times out of 7 in Shaks,), but noted 
in Phillips 1696 as accented on the first.] 

1. A covenant or contract made between two or 
more persons or parties; a mutual agreement or 
understanding ; ‘ a mutual and settled appointment 
between two or more, to do or to forbear some- 
thing’ (J.). It is used without @ in phrases, as 
by, from, with compact, also to strike comtpact. 

1591 Snaxs. 1 Hex. VJ, v. iv. 163 Therefore take this com- 
pact of a Truce. 1602 — Ha. 1. i. 86 By a Seal’'d Com- 
pact, Well ratified by Law, and Heraldrie. 1597 Hooxer 
Eccl. Pol. v. \xii. § 153 Christ’s own compact solemnly made 
with his church. 1598 Haktuyt Voy.1. 270 (R.) Any com- 
pacts, treaties or leagues, by vs or any of our progenitours 
heretofore had or made. 1651 Hoppes Govt. & Soc. ii. § 14. 
27 No man..by his compact, obligeth himself to an impos- 
sibility. 1765 Brackstone Coven. 1. 45 A compact is a 
promise proceeding from us, law is a command directed to 
us. 1836 THirtwaLtt Greece 11]. xxii. 212 To fulfil their 
part of the compact. 1866 KincsLey //evew. viii, He made 
a compact with the foul fiend. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 1, x. 41 An Art, which 
without compact commandeth the powers of hell. 1722 
Wottaston Kelig. Nat. vi. 135 A title to many things may 
be transferred by compact. 1750 Harris Hermes in. 1. 
(1786) 314 The Meaning..of Language is derived, not 
trom Nature, but from Compact. 1850 GLADSTONE Glean. 
V. xxxiii, 193 Has such an attribute come to it by compact? 

b. Family compact, social compact: see FAMILY, 
SoctaL. Gezeral compact: general accord, com- 


mon consent. 

1750 JoHNSON Rambler No.77 P15 Having extinguished 
in themselves the distinction of right and wrong .. they de- 
served to be hunted down by the general compact. 1793 
Soutney Nondescripts i, If we act the governor, and break 
The social compact. 1808 J. Bartow Colum. 11.195 Human 
souls, for social compact given. 1842 H. Rocers /utrod. 
Burke's Wks, 81 Unless there has been an actual violation 
of the existing social compact..a revolution is unjustifiable. 
1848 G. Barmpy in The A fostle No.1. 8 The 4th claim for 
private property is the presumed formation of a social com- 
pact or convention of society, authorizing private posses- 
sional claim. 

+e. In a bad sense: Confederacy, plot, con- 
spiracy. Obs. 

1590 SHaxs. Com, Err. 1. ii, 163 What is the course and 
drift of your compact? 1652 C. B. Stapytton Herodian 
x1. 87 Albinus Friends he chargeth with Compact. 

+ Compact, 54.2 Ods. [subst. use of Compact 
pil.a.1] a. A compacted body, structure. b. A 
combination, composition. ¢. Conformation, 


build. d. Compact state, compaction. 

1601 CornwaLtyes £ss. xvii, This compact of the Ele- 
ments must suffer a dissolution. 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks. 
(1847) 100/1 Having .. passed the principles of arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and geography, with a general com- 
pact of Physics, they may descend in Mathematics. 1646 
Buck Rich, J//, 148 He was of a mean or low compact, but 
without disproportion and unevenness. 1817 KEATINGE 
Trav. 1. 161 Their remarkably sedentary habits admitted 
of this close compact of society. 

Compact (k/mpe'kt), #/. 2.1 [ad. L. compact. 
us, pa. pple. of compzrg-ére to put together closely, 
f. com- + pang-ére (root pag-) to make fast, fasten. 
Littré has the corresponding F. compacte of 16th c.] 

I. fa. pple. Obs. or arch. 

1. Compacted, knit, firmly put together. 

1430 Lypc. Chrou. Troy 1. v, So well. .compact by measure. 
1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 221 In whome all the 
body is compact and knyt by euery ioynt. 1530 Patscr. 
490/2 This nagge is well compacte: ce courtoult est bien 
troussé, 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 30 So excellently 
compact, and wrought together with Ligamentes. 1636 
Buunt Voy. Levant 108 A farre greater Empire. .and better 
compact. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 2 Cor. xiil. 11 Be 
compact together in holy Union. 

b. Packed closely together. 

1655 W. F. Aleteors 1. 21 When.. vapors are gathered 
together .. being very neere compact, and as it were hard 
tempered together. 1704 Swirr 7. Tué, Introd., If the 
audience be well compact, every one carries home a share, 

2. Made up by combination of parts; framed, 


composed of. 


1531 Exvot Gov, 1. xxii, Honour to god..is compacte of | 


these thre thinges, feare, loue, and reuerence. 1547 BoorpE 
Brev. Health § 182 Man..is compacke and made of xv sub- 
stances. 1551 IT. Witson Logike 6 Man himselfe is compact 
of bodie and minde. 1586 Cocan Hflavex Health cxciv. 
(1636) 176 Milke. .is compact or inade of three severall sub- 
stances. 1600 SHaxs. A. Y. L. n. vii. 5 If he compact of 
iarres, grow Musicall. 1667 Mitton ?. L. 1x. 635 A wandring 
Fire Compact of unctuous vapor. 1704 Swirt Oferat. 
Spirit Wks. 1768 1. 223 Whe style compact of insignificant 
words, incoherences, and repetitions. 1850 Mrs. Browninc 
Poems 1). 221 Napoleon .. that great word, Compact of 
human hreath in hate and dread And exultation. 1883 
STEVENSON Silverado Sq. (1886) 5 Towns compact, in about 
equal proportions, of..wooden houses and great. .trees, 


| 
| 
| 


COMPACT. 


II. adj. 

1. Closely packed or knit together. a, Having 
the component particles closely and firmly com- 
bined ; dense, solid, firm; ¢sf. of the texture or 
composition of material substances. 

Compact tissue; the dense ivory-like outer layer of a bone 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) Compact fracture (of minerals): see 
quot. 1816. Compact structure (of rocks): see quot. 1885. 
_ 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvi. xliv. (1495) 567 Yren 
is drye and colde and full harde and compacte. 1555 Favdle 
factions 1. il. 29 The matier more compacte. 1567 MapLet 
Gr, Forcst 10 Amongst al Mettals there is none more solide 
more compact then this is. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 299 Exer- 
cise..maketh the Substance of the Body more Solid and 
Compact. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 2. 2/1 Tho’ Hail be a 
more compact congealation than Snow. 1759 RoBERTSON 
Hist. Scot. 1. 1. 93 A body so firm and compact as the 
Scots, easily resisted the impression of the cavalry. 1816 R. 
Jameson Char. Miu. (1817) 234 Vhe internal surfaces... 
produced by splitting it are..continuous, when the fracture 
is said to be compact. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 11 
The compact tissue [of bones]. 1854 Ronatps & Ricuarp- 
son Chen. Technol. 1.25 A very dense blackish-brown com- 
pact peat. 1885 A. Geikie Jext-dk, Geol. u. ii. § 4 (ed. 2) 
96 Cryptoclastic or compact, where the grains are too minute 
to reveal to the naked eye tbe truly fragmental character of 
the rock. 

b. Having the parts so arranged that the whole 
lies within relatively small compass, without 
straggling portions or members ; neatly and tightly 
packed or arranged; not sprawling, scattered, or 
diffuse. So compact order or arrangement. 

In £x¢om. applied to organs or bodies in which the parts 
are closely connected together, without incisions. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Sizect. (1851) 268 How hazardous .. it 
were in skirmish to change the compact order. 1790 BurKE 
fr, Rev. Wks. V. 351 Paris is compact; she has an enormous 
strength. .andthis strength is collected andcondensed within 
a narrow compass. 1794 Mrs. Raociirre Alyst. Udolpho 
xxvill, Conducted from them [enemies] in the compactest 
order. 1824 Stuart Stean:z-Eng. 164 Trevithick’s Engine 
is the most compact. 1845 Floris?’s Frn/. 109 Beautifully 
neat and compact plants. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. 
xxvii. 651 The estate of the manor was generally compact. . 
The lands of the small proprietors were, however, generally 
very scattered. J/od. Strap these overcoats and rugs into 
one compact parcel. Compact lobelias for bedding, and the 
straggling sort for window-boxes. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1677 Hare Prin. Orig. Alan. w. viii. 374 The Humane 
Nature. .hath a more fixed, strong, and compact memory of 
things past than the Brutes have. 1845 S. Austin Razke's 
Hist. Ref. 11. 397 The first formation of a compact evan- 
gelical party. 1847 Emerson Refr. Alcn, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 369 A man..compact, instant, selfish, prudent. 
1863 J. Brown Hore Sués. (ed. 3)5, 1 got my fixed compact 
idea of him. 1869 A. W. Happvan Afost. Success. viii. 
(1879) 235 The compacter organization, and more determined 
party effort. 1878 Mortry Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 192 
Detached passages cannot counterhalance the effect of a 
whole, compact body of teaching. A/od. A compact majority. 

Of language or style; Condensed, terse, 
pithy, close; not diffuse. Also said of the writer. 

1576 Freminc Panop. Epist. 255 A methode in writing 
and speaking compact in brevitie. 1711 H. Fetton Dessert. 
Classics (J.), Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expressive, 
close and compact. 1780 Cowper Yad/e-t. 647 Pope .. In 
verse well-disciplined, complete, compact. 1872 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 139 The best of Voltaire’s tragedies, abound- 
ing ina just vehemence, compact, full of feeling. 


+Compa'ct, f/. 2.2 [ad. L. compact-us, pa. 
pple. of compacisct to covenant together, form a 


compact.] Joined in compact, leagued. 

1597 Damiet Civ. Wares 1. xlviii, The cheefe of those you 
finde Were of his faction secretly compact. 1603 SHAKS. 
Meas. for M1, v.i, 242 Thou pernicious woman Compact 
with her that’s gone. 


Compact (kgmpzkt), v1 [f. Compact a. ; or, 
through it, f. compact- ppl. stem of L. compingére, 
of which it has thus become the representative. 
In the present stem. of later appearance than the 
pa. pple. compact, which continued a true pple. (as 
in ‘I have compact’) after 1600; occas. the pa. t. 
also was made comzpact.} 

1. trans. To join or knit (things) firmly and 
tightly together, or ¢o each other; to combine 
closely into a whole; to consolidate by close con- 


junction. 

1530 Parscr. 490/2, I compacte a thing shorte togyther 
to make it stronge, ze tvousse. 1579 Futke Heskius’ Parl. 
478 (They] can not be the body of Christe, except both be 
ioyned and coupled and compacted together in one breade. 
1582 N. 1. (Rhem.) Codoss. ii. 19 Vhe whole body by joyntes 
and bandes being served and compacted. 1666 J. WEBB 
Stone-Heng (1725) 75 The Architraves were compacted to 
their Supporters by Tenons and Mortises. 1674 FLATMAN 
Poems, Orpheus §& E. 19 My Layes compacted Thebes. 
1709 STANHOPE Parapfhr. 1V. 240 The Ligaments, that 
shoul compact and keep them [Limbs] in their Functions. 
1768 BosweELt Corsica Pref. 18 After he has arranged, com- 
pacted and polished. 1879 Cur. Rossetti Seck & F. 27 
Those forces which. .guide, compact, dissolve, the members 
of the material universe. 

b. To press or pack together (component atoms 
or parts); to compress, condense, solidify. _ 

1633 G. Hernert 7enple, Virtuc iii, Sweet spring, full 
of sweet dayes and roses, A box where sweets compacted 
lie. 1712 Brackmore Creation (J.), Now the bright sun 
compacts the precious stone. 1827 Stevart Planter's G. 
(1828! 293 ‘T’o fill in mould firmly. .and to compact it with the 
Rammer. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 490 Causing the atmo- 
spheric pressure to operate in compacting the pulp into paper. 


COMPACT. 


ec. transf. and fig. of non-matcrial things and 


persons, 

1613 Purcuas Pilgr. u. xii. 147 For ordering and com- 
pacting them tn one volume, 1647 May //ist. Parl, 1. 
1. 4 Forty years of peace had compacted those two nations 
into one body. 1722 Wottaston Kelig. Nat. 6 Adjusting 
and compacting loose sentiments. 1870 Pal/ Mall G. 23 
Aug. 1 The military system completes and compacts what 
the national education has commenced. ; 

2. To form or frame by close and tight combtna- 
tion or conjunction ; to make up or compose. 

1570-6 LamBarvk Peraind, Avent (1826) 205 He compacted 
of wood, wycr, paste and paper, a Roode of. .exquisite arte. 
c1s80 Hours Blessed Virg. 99 W% sinewes and wt bones 
Thou hast compact me. 1602 Warner Add, Eng. x. lix. 
(1612) 258 So modest, wittic, affable, had Nature her com- 
pact. ¢€1636 Risvon Surv. Devon (1714) 1. 74 The Founda- 
tion of the Walls .. compacted of Moor-stone and Lime. 
1652 Bentowes Theofh. vin. vii, Who out of nothing all 
things did compact. 1879 FE. W. Gosse in Academy 25 The 
light and shade that make biography amusing are compacted 
of artisanship and of malice. 

. fig.; also with x. 

1533 More Answ. Poisoned Bk. Wks. 1087/2 Ie .. hath 
in fos then thre lines, compacted vp together such three 
abomynable blasphemous heresies. 1612 ‘I’. ‘Tavtor Coss, 
Titus i. 11 Their whole religion is compacted, and con- 
triued for gaine. 
+3. fs To confirm, give consistency to. Ods. 
1605 SHAKS. Lear t. iv. 362 Informe her full of my par- 
ticular feare, And thereto adde such reasons of your owne, 
As may compact it more. 

+ Oompa‘ct, v.2 Obs. [app. a. OF. compact-er 
‘faire un pacte’, in med.L. compactare, f. com- 
pactum ComMPact s6.1} 

1. zutr, To make a compact. 

1535 J. ap Rice in Four C. Eng. Lett. 33 They had con. 
federed and compacted before our commyng that they 
shulde disclose nothing. 1615 G. Sanpys 7raz. 225 (D.) 
Saturne. . hauing so compacted with his brother Titan. 1652 
Gavte Magastrom. 53 Compacting with the Devill. 1690 
Locke Govt. 1. i. § 5 Slaves could never have a Right tocom. 
pact or consent. ; 

2. trans. To plan by compact, conspire. 

1667 WATERHOUSE Fire Lond. 47 If all the Engineers of 
mischief would have compacted the.. Burning of London. 

“| An intermediate sense between Coxpact zv.! 
and 4 = ‘ To join or associate by compact’ appears 
in the following: 

1sgz2 Greene Art Conny-catch. 1. 17 Some notorious 
varlets. . beeing compacted with such kind of people, as this 
present treatise manifesteth. 1606 G. W[oopcockeE] tr. ///st, 
fustine 101 b, These harlots .. compact themselues con- 
federates with the most dissolute persons. 

Compacted (kpmpz‘ktéd), A/a.) [f. Com- 
PAcT v.14+-ED1; or perh. formed, beforc the present 
tense was actually in use, as a more distinctly 
partictpial repr. of L. compactus: see COMPACT 
ppl. a.) Firmly and.closely joined or pressed to- 
gether ; knit together, compaetly made up or com- 
posed ; condensed, consolidated, compact. 

1598 Yonc Diana 192 Reading these ill compacted lines. 
1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (1673) 58 Well set and com- 
pacted legs. 1634 Sin T. Herpert 7rav. 113 Yhe best 
compacted riches or pleasures, of these Asiaticall Empires. 
1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. Mech. 344 The Pores of the 
compactedst and closest Bodies. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. 
I. 252 Fire..in that condensed, compacted, fixed state has 
been deemed phliogiston. 1823 W. Bucktanp Relig. Diluz. 
eeape horn of the rhinoceros, being. .a mass of compacted 

air-like fibres. 1830 CarLyLe in Froude Life (1882) iL. 116 
Resolute, compacted, girt for the fight. 1876 Bancrorr 
Hist. U.S. V.xxi. 576 Cowards who dared not stand before 
compacted Britons. 

_tComparcted, f//. 2.2 [f. Compact v.27; app. 
influenced in ttse by pree.] Formed or planned by 
compact. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 12 A compacted knavery of 
the Bohemians. 1652 GauLe Jagastrom. 25 Conjunctions 
- with the Devill (in a compacted confederacy). 

Compa‘ctedly, adv. rare. [f. CompacteD 
ppl.a.\+-Ly?.] In a compacted manner; com- 
pactly. 

1649 Lovetace Poems 80 To be The smallest god’s epi- 
tome, And so compactedly expresse All Lovers pleasing 
Wretchednes. 17325 N. Ropinson 7A. Physick 7 The Par- 
ticles of Matter .. compactedly adhering with one another. 

Compa‘ctedness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Compacted state or quality, compactness. 

1622-62 Heyuin Cosmogr. 1. (1682) 203 Considering the 
compactedness thereof within it self. 1645 Dicsy Nat. 
Bodies iv. (1658) 33 Sticking together of parts..or com- 
pactednesse being natural to density. ax 43. CHEeYNe (J.), 
Atoms. .extremely compacted and hard; which compacted- 
Ness, etc, 1873 J. Mortey Roxssean 11. 230 The..close 
compactedness of the fabric of the relations that bind man 
to man. 

Compacter !: see Compactor. 


tCompa‘cter?. Ovs. [f. Compact v.2] One 
who is in ‘compact’, a confederate. 


bg Greene Art Conny-catch. i. 4 Their complices.. 
confederates. .base-natured women and close compacters. 


+ Comparectible, a. Obs. rare—°. 

1623 Cockeram, Compactible, to be ioyned. 

tCompactile, ¢. Ovs. rare. [ad. L. com- 
pactil-is, {. compact-us Compact.] Having the 
character of being joined or put together. 


@ 1682 Sir T. Browne Ws. (1852) 111. 204 Garlands... 
made up after all ways of art, compactile, sutile, plectile. 


Vou. IL. 


(See qttot.) | 
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Compacting (kgmperktin’, 742. sb. [f. Com- 
pact v.}+-1NG!,] ‘The action of the vb. Compact. 

1561 ‘I. Norton Calvin's Jnst. 1. 6b, The body of man 
doth vtter..so cunning a compacting together, 1696 Br. 
Parrick Comm, Ex, xiv. (1697) 258 The compacting of the 
Waters to such a degree that they were no longer fluid. 
1845 Stoppartin Encycl. Metrop.(1847) 1. 18/1 The compact: 
ing and fitting together of a sentence. : 

Compaction! (kgmpz'kfon). [a. OF. com- 
paction, ad. L. compaction-em, un. of action f. com- 
pingcre, compact-; sec Compact v.1} ‘The action 
or proccss of making or becoming compact, or of 
compactly framing or fttting together ; the state or 
condition of betng so compacted, consolidation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. . x. (1495) 37 Compaccyon 
and sadnesse of setes, 1471 RirLey Comp. Alch, ut. i. in 
Ashm. (1652) 135 Ther hard and dry Compactyon. 1577 
Harrison Englaud wu. iti. (1877) 1. 73 For uniformitie of 
building, orderlie compaction. .the towne of Cambridge ex- 
ceedeth that of Oxford. 1752 Law Sfir. Love 1. (1816) 20 
Howcomes the flint to be in such a state of hard dark com- 
paction? 1796 //rst. in Ann, Reg. 194 The possession of 
the Cape and Ceylon .. was accounted ..a compaction of 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain. ; 

+Compa‘ction’. Oés. [a. OF. compaction 
(t5th c. in Godef.), n. of action from L. compacisc?, 
compact-.} ‘The making of a compact or agrce- 
ment; an agreement made, a compact. 

21528 SKELTON /itage Hypocr. Wks. 11. 353 His holy 
actions Be satisfactions Of false compactions. 1534 WHITIN- 
ton Sullyes Offices i. (1540) 155 If a phicisyon. .bynde the 
pacyent by compactyon that he shall not vse that medicyne 
any tyme after. 1538-9 /astr. Hien. VIII, Visit. Mouast. 
(Hist. Repr. Edin, 1886) 15 Whether the master .. doth 
make any compaction whereby any lucre may ensue to him. 

Compactly (kpmparktli), adv. [f. Compact a. 
+-Ly%.] In a compact manner; closely, densely ; 
concisely, tersely. 

1603 Hottanp Plufarch's Mor. 203 They know bow and 
when to speake .. soundly, pithily and compactly. 1696 
Lond. Gaz. No. 31964 Several Closes of Meadow .. lying 
compactly together. 1817 Byron Leffo xix, A Gondola.. 
built lightly, but compactly. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Ania. 
Ningd. (ed. 4) 421 The annuli, or rings .. may be detected 
even in the most compactly formed Crustacea. 1864 Ear 
Deray //iad ww. 349 A cloud of infantry, Compactly mass’d. 

Compactness (kfmpzktnés). [fas prec. + 
-NESS.] Compact quality or conditton ; closeness 
of component elements or parts, density, solidity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ef. 11.11. 57 By compactnesse or 
gravity it may acquire the lowest place, and become the 
center of the universe, 1665 PAtl. Frans. 1. 51 ‘The De- 
gree of the compactness of Ice. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitron 
Metaph, xxxviit. (1859) 11. 352 Giving order and compact- 
ness to the materials of our knowledge. 1839 “lHiRLWALL 
Greece VIII. 413 The phalanx .. could no longer preserve 
..the compactness of its mass. 

b. Of style: Terseness, pithtness. 

1841 D'Israeu Amen. Lit. (1867) 656 The compactness of 
his aphoristic sentences. 1870 LoweLt Study Wud. (1886) 
349 Epigrammatic compactness of phrase. 

Compactor, -ter. [agent-n. f. L. com- 
pingére, or Compact v.!1} One who compacts, 
frames, or puts together. 

1593 Lopce H’. Longécard Ab, The cursed brother, the 
occasion and compactor of his confusion. 1598 FLorio, 
S/ruttore, a builder, a framer, a compacter, 1611 Cotcr., 
AGfermissenr, a strengthner ; compactor. 

+ Compa‘cture, Os. [ad. L. compactitra a 
jotning together, joint, f. stem comfact-; sec Com- 
PACT v.! and -uRE.} Manner of putting closely 
together ; compact structure; compaginatton. 

tsg0 Spenser /. Q. ut. ix. 24 A fayre Portcullis..to the 
gate directly did incline With comely compasse and com- 
pacture strong. 1693 NasHe Christ's 7. 62a, The excel- 
lent compacture of mans bodie. 1640 Br. ReyNotps as. 
Sions xxxv. 425 Extension, Compacture, Massinesse, Visi- 
bility, and other the like sensible Properties. a1641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts & Afon. (1642) 38 The materialls, compac- 
ture, parts, are admirable. 

Compador(e, var. of COMPRADOR‘E. 

+Compage. Oés. [ad. L. compages joining to- 
gether, structure, f. com- together + fag- root of 
pangére, pactum to fasten, fix. App. assoctated 
tn sense with nouns in -age suffix, like jorntage.] 

1. =CompaceEs 2. 

1550 VERON Godly Sayings (1846) 47 The joynture and 
compage of the members. 1607 TorseL, Serpents (1608) 
680 Lest..the whole compage and juncture of the body 
should be utterly dissolved. 1669 W. Simpson //ydro/. 
Chynt. 27 Fixed bodies of the Metalline compage of Steel. 

b. Means of joining, connecting matter. 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 69 A very valid and strong 
compage to the thing. 

= COMPAGES {. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Jor. u. § 3 (1756) 58 The compage 
of all physical truths is not so closely jointed, but opposition 
may find intrusion. 1694 R. Burtuocce Reason 239 Where 
the Body is 1 Compage, or System of Organs, the Soul 
must be a System of Faculties. ; 

Compages (kpmpétdziz).  [a. L. compages in 
same sense, f. com- togcther + pag- root of pangére 
to fasten, fix: cf. Compact pfé. a.1, and dertvattves.] 

1. A whole formed by the compaction or juncture 
of parts, a framework or system of conjotncd parts, 
a complex structure. 

@ 1638 Meve H7ks. 1. 615 By Wundus continens | mean 
the Compages and frame of the Physical heaven and earth. 
1684 T. Burnet 7A. Earth 1. 209 In the body of man there 
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are several compages, or setts of parts.. that systeme that 
serves for sence and local-motion..is commonly call‘d the 
auimal compages. 1740 Wesiey Is. (1830) 1.290 The 
whole compages of body and spirit. 1802 Patey Na. 
Theol. 48 Vhe compages of bones consists of four. 1819 
Motr in Blackw, Mag. V1. 308 A knowledge of the struc- 
ture and compages of the human franie. 
b. fig. and transf. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Eprsc. 1.x. 55, 1 now demand, Who 
This Man (Compages or Systeme of Men) is, or can be. 
1681 11. More £.xp. Dan. App. ti. 269 There are three con- 
spicuous Joynts..in the compages of the two abovesaid 
Prophecies. 1724 WaTERLAND Athan. Creed xi. 158 Vhe 
whole compages, or fabrick of the Christian faith. 186g 78 
Moztey Ess. I]. 388 In every system or conipages of forces. 

2. The compaction or junction of parts into a 
wholc ; soltd or firm structurc, conststcncy (as a 
quality). 

1660 If. More A/yst, Godl. vi. ix. 237 That universal 
coalition of particles out of which arises the Compages and 
consistence of every earthly Substance. 1676 Cote Sfiral 
Fibres in Phil, Trans, X1. 606 The compages of the parts 
was so loosned, that the two outward coats .. were easily 
separated. 1710 T. Futter Pharin. Extemp. 330 ay 
liquefy the Compages of the Blood. 1759 Pel. Trans. LI. 
34 It.. thoroughly destroys the compages of the stone. _ 

3. Anat, ‘Same as Articulation and as Commis- 
sura’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 1811 in Hoorrr Afed. Dict. 

Compaginate (kpmpedzint’, ppl. a. rare. 
{ad. L. compdgindtus, pa. pple. of compagind-re: 
see next, and -aTE 2.] Compaginated, composed. 

1877 Brackie Wise Men 333 This universe Is of con- 
trarious powers compaginate. 

Compaginate (kpmpz-dzinc't), v.  [f. late L. 
compaginat- ppl. stem of compagindre to join to- 
gether, {| compago, compagin-em = compag-es: scc 
Compaces.] “rans. To join, knit, or fit firmly 
together ; to connect, unite. //, and fig. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. xiv. 198 The side-pieces 
which combine and compaginate the whole frame. 1685 
Baxter Paraphr, N. T.1 Pet. v. 10 The God of all grace 
-. Compaginate and perfect you, and your several Churches. 
1879 Farrar St. Paxl 11. 497 Stones compaginated into- 
the ever-growing walls of the one spiritual House of God. 

Compagination (kfmpz:dzinél'fan). [ad. L. 
compagination-em, n. of action f. compdagind-re: 
see prec. and -Tlon.} Thc action of compaginating + 
a compaginated conditton or structure. 

1646 BRINSLEY A raigniment 64 The word [xaraptioperor) 
properly signifieth Compagination, when the parts of a 
thing are aptly joyned together. 1650 Sir ‘T. Browne 
Psend, Ep. (ed. 2) 49 The entire or broken compagination 
of the magneticall fabrick under it. 1655 JER. TAYLOR L’necst 
Necess. v. § 3 (R.) The body of sin, a compagination of 
many parts and members. a@ 1691 Boyte Iss. II. 578 (R.) 
Concerning the unequal compagination of icy islands. 1843 
W. Nosre Swedenborge’s Hear, & Hell (1851) 85 The 
nervous fibres, by compagination of which all the parts.. 
are formed, 1883 Comtemp. Rev. June 824 The compagina- 
tion of that miraculous structure, the human body. 

Compagnie, -paigny, obs. ff. ComPany. 

Compaignable, var. of CoMPANABLE a. Obs. 

Compaine : see CoMPAME. 

Compainoun, -paignion, obs. ff. ComPpanton. 

Compair, obs. f. ComMPARE. 

+Compairand. Oés. Sc. 
and -anb.} Compeer, rival. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 159 This ilk bischop. .In all 
Britane of sanctitude and fame Had no coinpairand. 

+ Compame, the reading in some Chaucer MSS., 
for which the Ellesmere and Hengwrt have com 
fa me in three words | others com pame, compaine, 
combame) ; explatned by Dr. A. J. Ellis and Prof. 
Skeat as com ba me =‘ come kiss me’: see Ba 2. 

€1386 Cuaucer Miller's 7. 523 As help me god, it wol 
nat be com pa me [z.r. combame]. I loue another, and 
elles I were to blame, Wel bet than thee. 

+ Companable, cz. O/s. Forms: 4 compana. 
bile, -pynabil, -pyn-, -peyn-, -paign-, 4-5 
-payn-, 4-6 -pin-, 47 -pen-, 5 -paygnable, 
-penabyll, -penabull, 6 cumpynable, -abul, 
coumpinable, 4-7 companable. [a. OF. cum-, 
compagnable, -aignable, {. compagnier to COMPANY: 
sce -BLE. Cf. the variant CoMPANtaBLE.] 

Soeiable, friendly, compantonable. 

a1340 Hampote /’salter Ixxvii. 56 Companabile til mannys 
kynde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Shifpman's 7. 4 Companable, and 
reucrent was sche. 1386 Trevisa //igden Rolls) 1V. 327 
Compynable among hem self [éufer se sociales]. %c¢ 1450 
Horn of K. Arthur 110 in Child Ballads (1861) 1. 21 Ther 
wy-ves hath ben merchandabull, And of ther ware compena- 
bull. 1513 Norr £dz, V, in Stow Annals (1592) 717 Mee 
(Richard II1) was .. outwardly coumpinable where he in- 
wardly hated. 1538 Starkey FAmgdand 1. i, (1871) 13 
Lyuyng togydder in a cumpynabul lyfe. 1607 WALKINGTON 
Opt. Glass xv. (1664) 155 His gracious, and compenable, 
and vertuous mind. 16x1 Cotcr., -iccompaguatle, com- 
panable, sociable. 

tlence + Companableness, + Companably adv’. 

1s80 SipNeY Arcadia 1622) 169 His wordes [full] of hearty 
companablenesse. 1483 Caxton Gold. Les. 333/4 To lyue 
. -compaynably, contynently and humbly. 

+ Co'mpanage. (és. Also 4 -penage, -per- 
nage. [a. OF. companage, -penage (in med.L. com- 
panigtum, Pr. companatge):—late L. companatic- 
um, {. com- together with + fdn-ts bread : sce -aGr. 
The corrupt form compernage occurs also in med. Ly 
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[cf. Compare 56.1, 


COMPANATION. 


compernagium : see Spelman.] Whatever is eaten 
along with bread as an accompaniment or relish, 
e.g. butter, cheese, meat, fish, fruit, salad; = L. 
obsonium, Sc. ‘ kilchen’, 

(It does not include drink, as wine, beer, milk.) 
.¢ 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden 1839) 240 Thah he 3eve hem 
cattes-dryt To huere companage. ¢1380 Wycur Serv. 
Sel. Wks. I. 19 Pese fewe litil fishes pat bei hadden to com- 
panage. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) 1. 405 They hauep 
growel to potage And a leke is skyn [MS. @a leke his kyn) 
to compernage [Caxton companage]. 1679 BLount Axc. 
Ycnures 153 Every two workmen had three Boon-loaves 
with Companage allowed them. 

+Compana'tion. Obs. rare—. [f. L. com- 
together + pav-7s bread +-aTION.] In Eucharistic 
theory: The introduction or cxistence of Christ’s 
body along with the bread after consccration; con- 
substantiation. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 1 77m. vi. 20 xote, Their Compa- 
nation, Impanation, Circumpanation, to auoid the true 
Conuersion in the Eucharist. 

+ Compane, sé. Obs. rare. fa. F. comipain 
(now a schoolboy word) ‘chum’, orig. nom. of 
compagnon COMPANION, q.v.] = COMPANION, 

1643 Horn & Ropotuam Gate Lang. Uni. xliv. § 476 
Some guide or compane that knoweth well the way. 

+ Compane, v. Obs. rare. In 4-5 cumpayne. 
[a. OF. compaignier (3rd sing. compaigne) :—late L. 


type companiare, 1. companium company, f. con- 
together + pavzs bread: cf. ComPanion.] zvtr. To 
associate w7/2; = COMPANY v, 

€1380 Wvycur Sed. Wks. II]. 286 Pei [prestis] wil not 
dwelle wip hem .. to cumpayne, and seie here masse. 1599 
Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) 11. 120 
Companing with divers merchaunts of the still-yarde. 

+ Compa‘niable, 2. Oés. In 4 cumpanyable. 
{an OF. cum-, compaignable, -agnable, with xy for 
gn mouillé, which became simple 7 in the form 
COMPANABLE.] Sociable, friendly, companionable. 

¢ 1326 Cocr de L. 3805 Phelyp to hym was cumpanyable. 
¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 109/1 Companyable, or felawble, or 
felawly, svctalis. 1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits x. 
(1616) 128 That be might be companiable and ciuile. 1630 
Sanverson Sev, 11.276 A man, who whilst he was master 
of his reason was quiet and companiable. 1793 J. Wit- 
uiams Earl of Barrymore 23 His companiable points had 
singular seduction. 1822 Coceripce in lackw. Mag. XI. 
12 Close behind him plashed and murmured the compani- 
able stream. 

Hence + Compa‘niableness. 

1612-5 Bp. Hatt Contempl, N. T. 1. xv.(1634) 189 His re- 
tirednesse was for prayer; his companiablenesse led. 1796 
companableness] was for preaching. 1647 CLARENDON //cs¢. 
Red, vu. (1843) 433/1 In all such encounters he [Falkland] 
had about hima strange cheerfulness and companiableness. 

Companion (kfgmpznyon), 54.1 Forms: 3-4 
compainoun, 4 -aynoun, -aignyon, cum- 
payngnoun, § companyoun, 6 com-, coom; 
panyon, compaignion, ‘Sc. -pani3eon, 6- com- 
panion. fa. OF. compazgnon, -pagnon =Pr. com- 
pagnd, It. compagnone:—late L. companién-em, 
acc. of conepanio, whence It. compagno, Pr. nom. 
companh, OF. nom. compain, -paing, -painz. The 
late L. word is a deriv. of com- together + pan-zs 
bread (the formation as in L. cextuérto, libellio, 
ete.) ; perh., as Diez thinks, after the pattern of 
Goth. gahlaiba, OHG. galeipo mess-mate,* simi- 
larly f. Alazb, leip, bread. The pl. conpaniones, 
and sb, of state copaniem ‘company’ (cf. L. 
contubernium, convivium, etc.), occur in the Salic 
Law Ixiii. § 1. in a MS. of ¢ 800; in Romanic 
conpagn (voc.) occurs in a gloss. of¢ 825: see Diez. 

(Besides these OF. had comparene (f.) company, compaigne, 
compaignesse (f.) female companion, compaignet, -ette, dim., 
compaigniery (m.) companion, and many derivatives. }] 

1. One who associates with or accompanies 
another; a mate; a fellow. 

1297 R. Giovc. (1724) 552 To be is compainoun, Wib him 
to wende aboute, 13.. in Aci Axt. II. 245 To Symon 
cumpayngnoun ic habbe y-3y-ve power of disciplyne. 1474 
Caxton Chesse¢ 107 His loyal felowe and companyoun. 
1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 11546) Ee viij, My 
specyall freende and auncient compaignion. a 1535 More 
Ox the Passion Wks. 1311/2 One companion of the com- 
panye was a very false trayterous wretche. 1568 Grarton 
Chron. 11, 311 Throughout all Fraunce, sundrie companies 
went together robhyng and spoylyng tbe Countrie, and 
they were called the Companions. 1599 SuHaks. JZuch 
Ado. i. 72 Who is his companion now? He hath euery 
month a new sworne brother. 1611 — Cymb. vy. v. 21 Arise 
my Knights o’ th’ Battell, I create you Companions to 
our person. 1653 WaLTon Azglcr 46 A companion that 
feasts the company with witand mirth. 1730 Pore Let. to 
Gay Wks 1737 V1. 186 Companions I have enough, friends 
few. 1863 Ruskin Munera P. (1880) 164, 1 passed not 
alone, but with a Companion. 

b. An associate zz, a sharer or partaker of. 

Comtpanion-in-arms : fellow-soldier. 

1526-34 Tinpate Rev. i, 9, I Thon youre brother and com- 
panyon in tribulacion [so 1611]. 1552 Hutort, Companion 
In warres, siustratiofes, Companion to an act, compliccs. 
1611 Cotcr., Compagnon d'armes, a companion or fellow 
in armes. 1635 Quartes Edd. 11. ii. 1718) 71 They that 
were once companions in sin. 1667 Mitton /’. L. 1. 76 
‘There the companions of his fall.. He soon discerns. 1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 205 » 4 The companions of his 
retreat, 1864 KincsLey Rom. & Tent. iii, (1875: 48 The 
‘thegns’, who lived and died as their companions-in-arms. 
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+ ¢. An associate at table or at the bottle; esp. 
in boon companion (F. bon compagnon, see Boon 
a.), formerly also + good companion, good fellow. 

1566-1884 [Sove, boone, boon c.: see Boon a. 4). 1568 
Grarton Chron. IL. 730 At every table were..five or sixe 
gentlemen, of the best companyons of the whole countrey. 
/bid. 733 The Cardinall was a good companion, and a Chap- 
layne meete for suche a daliyng pastyme. 1653 {see 1]. 

+2. One of two or more associated in some 
specific or legal relation: a colleague, partner, etc. 
Often, like ‘partner’, ‘consort’, applied to a 
wife. Ods. : 

1535 CoveRDALE .J/alachi ii. 14 Yet is she thyne owne 
companyon and maried wife. 1552 Hutoet, Companion or 
felowe in office, collega. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 129 a, 
Adjudged before .. sir Robert Danbye late chief justice of 
the common place, and his compaignions. 1592 WeEsT 
Symbol, 1. § 26 The same societie is in the goods and thinges 
of all the companions. 1618 WiTHER J7otto Wks. (1633) 524, 
I have no meaning, whensoere I wed, That my companion 
shall become my head. 1642 Perxins Prof. B&. iii. § 220 
If two joynt tenants are in fee and one of them doth enfeoff 
a stranger of the whole against the will of his companion. 
1769 BLAcksToneE Count. 1V. 81 [Here] by tbe king’s com- 
panion is meant his wife. 

3. fig. of things. Often as a title of books of 
reference; a vade-mecum. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 2b, In Trees, 
Plantes, and Beastes .. these dumbe companions. 1716 E. 
Hatton (fitZe, Comes Commercii, or the Trader’s Com- 
panion. 1859 Hatuwect & Wricnt Narcs’ Gloss. Pref. 4 
It is a necessary companion to the dramatic writers. 1882 
Pesopy £xg. Yournadlism xviii. 140 With no companion but 
a pocket compass. 

+4. As a term of familiarity or contempt. Cf. 
‘fellow’. (Cf. Ger. geselle, F. pelit compagnon.) 

1s81 Ricuh Farewell (Shaks. Soc.) 172 This companion 
accused Gonsales upon his owne words unto the freendes of 
Agatha. 1597 SHAks. 2 Hen. JV, u. iv. 132, I scorne you, 
scuruie Companion. a 1618 Raceicu ss. (J.), It gives 
boldness to every petty companion, to spread rumours to 
my defamation. 1671 H. M. tr. Eves. Collog. 130 Thou 
jeering companion, how thou art still the same man, like thy 
self! 1764 Foote Alayor of G. 1. 7 Insolent companion ! 
had I been here, I would have mittimus’d tbe rascal at 
once. 

5. A member of an order of knighthood : origin- 
ally a general term, now indicating the lowest 
grade; as Companion of the Bath (C. B.), Com- 
panion of the Star of India (\C. $8, 1.). (See Com- 
MANDER 4.) 

1568 Grarton Chrov. I]. 695 Eche beyng companion of 
others order: for the king wore the golden Fleece, & the 
Duke [of Burgundy] wore the Garter. 1725 Stat. of the 
Bath 4 This order shall consist of the Sovereign. .and of 
Thirty five other Companions. 1835 Penny Cyc. 1V. 24/1 
{Bulletin of Jan. 2, 1815} The third class to be composed of 
officers holding commissions in his Majesty’s service by sea 
or land, who shall be styled companions of the said order. 

6. Used to translate F. compagnon or Ger. 


geselle, journeyman. (Cf. companionship.) 

1776 [see CompanionsHip2]. 1864 Kirx Chas. Bold I. 1. 
i. 446 Whether as apprentices, ‘companions,’ or masters, 
they were all members of a guild. ; 

7. A person who lives with another in need of 
society, and who, though receiving remuneration, 
is treated rather as a friend and equal than as an 


inferior or servant. (Now usually of women.) 

1766 Gotpsm. Vic. H’. xxxii, He now resides in quality of 
companion at a relation’s house. 1883 F. M. Crawrorp 
Dr. Claudius viii. 111 The proper aspect of the lady-com- 
panion. 1885 Law Tres Kcp. LIN. 5/2 Miss F. P. .. his 
late step-daughter’s friend and companion, 

8. A thing which matches or resembles another, 
é.g. one of a pair or set of pictures. (Cf. 9 b.) 

1762-71 H. Wacrore Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) 1V. 52 
At Hamburgh he began a companion to it. 1875 ForTNum 
Maiolica xi. 106 A companion of a plate preserved in the 
Louvre. . 

9. attrib. and quasi-adj. a. of persons. Com- 
panion cavalry, the horse-guards in the Mace- 
donian army (oi ératpot). 

c1sgo Martowe Faust. vi.92, 1 am Lucifer, And this is 
my companion-prince in hell. 1593 Suaks. Kuch, //, 1. iii. 
93 Most mighty Liege, and my companion Peeres. 1608 — 
Per.v.i. 78 Provided That none but I and my companion 
maid Be suffer’d to come near him, 1856 Grote Greece 11. 
xciii. XII. 221 The fierce onset of Alexander with the 
companion-cavalry. 

b. of things. (Cf. sense 8.) . 

1844 Disrarii Contngsdy vi. vii, The first unhappiness— 
what a companion piece for the first love. 1850 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Alonast. Ord. (18631 342 The companion 
picture was the ‘St. Elizabeth’, 1875 Jowett //azo ‘ed. 2) 
1. 7 The companion Dialogues of the Lysis and Laches. 
1885 Law Tics 23 May 63/2 Acompanion volume. 

10. Comb., as companton-ltke. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 327 My Lord tooke him, to 
bee his companion-like seruant. /d%d. 341. 

Companion (kfmpz‘nyan), 54.2 Naut. [ef. 
Du. ompanje, now usually ampanje, ‘quarter- 
deck’ (i.e. above the cabin in the old ships of the 
line), in Kilian (1598) hompanghe, Witsen (1671) 
hompagne, Dict. de Marine: (1702) hompanie, cor- 
resp. to OF. compagne ‘chambre du majordome 
dune galére’ (Littré), It. compagua, more fully 
chambre de la compagne, camera della compagna, 
exp]. by Jal as ‘chambre aux vivres journaliers, 


cambuse’ (see CABOooSE), from It. and med.L. | 


COMPANIONABLENESS. 


compagna, OCat. companya = COMPANAGE, co7- 
panalicum, ‘vivres, provisions de bouche’ (Jal), 

The (camera della) Compagna was thus originally the 
pantry or store-room of provisions in the medizval galley, 
found already in 14the. Pantero-Pantera, Armata Navale 
(Rome 1613) iv. 45, describes it as ‘la camera della Cam- 
pagna, che serve come una dispensa, nella quale sta il vino, 
il companatico, cioé carne salata, il formaggio, l'oglio, 
l’aceto, i salumi, e l’altre robbe ‘simili’ (Jal). The name 
has passed in Du. and Eng. to other structures erected on 
the deck, In Eng. corrupted by sailors into conformity with 
Companion ! (to which it is indeed related in origin).] 

‘The framing andsash-lights uponthequarter-deck 
or round-house, through which light passes to the 
cabins and decks below; a sort of wooden hood 
placed over the entrance or staircase of the master’s 
cabin in smallships’ (Smyth Sazlor’s Word-bk.). 
Sometimes short for compareton-ladider, -way (see b). 

1762 Fatconer Shifzwr. uu. 243 Companion, binnacle, in 
floating wreck With compasses and glasses strew’d the 
deck. 1769 — Dict. Marine (1789) Companion, a sort of 
wooden porch placed over the entrance or stair-case of the 
master’s cabin ina merchant-ship. 1849 /d/ust. Loud. News 
13 Oct. 244 A very pretty companion, or round house [of 
steam yacht], 1869 Lapy Barker Station Life N. Zealand 
i. (1874)3, I have been in the cuddy when a sea found its way 
down the conmipanion. 1880 Daély 7vl. 7 Sept., The time- 
keeper, who sits at the head of the companion. 

b. Comb., as companion-door, -hasp, -stairs ; 
companion-hatch, -head, a wooden covering over 
the staircase to a cabin; companion-hatchway, 
an opening in the deck leading to a cabin; com- 
panion-ladder, a ladder leading from the deck to 
a cabin; also, ‘the ladder by which the officers 
ascend to, and descend from, the quarter-deck ’; 
companion-way, ‘the staircase, porch, or berth- 
ing of the ladder-way to the cabin’ (Adm: Smyth). 

1823 Scoressy Frni N. Whale Fishery 43 We..kept 
the *companion-door constantly closed. 1854 H. Miter 
Sch. & Schm.(1858) 16 He had just laid his hand on the 
*companion-hasp to undo the door. /drd. 17 The fearful 
wave. .swept her *companion-head. .cleanly off by the deck. 
1836 Marrvat Adidsh. Easy xxiv, Jack... put the porter on 
the *companion hatch. c 1860 H. Stuart Seawan's Catech. 
72. The *companion hatchway, for the convenience of the 
officers. 1830 Scott Demzoxol. x. 363 The instant he got 
up the *companion-ladder he heard a splash in the water. 
1816 ‘ Quiz’ Grand Master 1.8 Mounting the *coimpanion 
stairs. 1840 R. Dana Bef. ATast xxxii, ‘Sail ho!’ shouted 
the captain down the *companion-way to the passengers. 

Companion (kfmpz‘nyan), v. [f. prec. sb.! 
Cf. F. compagnonner ‘to accompanie, associate, 
consort, be familiar .. with’ (Cotgr.).] 

+1. trans. To make companion or fellow. Ods. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl.1.ii. 30 Finde me to marrie me 
with Octauius Czsar, and companion me with my Mistris. 
1803 JANE Porter /haddeus xlviii. (1831) 434 footnote, It 
seems to belong to the brave heart of every country. .to 
companion itself with his war steed. . 

To go or be with as a companion; to accom- 
pany. /2¢. and fig. 

16zz F. Marknam Bk. War. iv. 14 The actions and 
words of Souldiers must thus bee compannioned with honor. 
1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) 11.1. 5 He bowed to the 
ground, and would have taken my hand ..I did not like to 
be so companioned; I withdrew my hand. 1818 Keats 
Endym. Ww. 137 Methinks ’twould be a guilt, a very guilt, 
Not to companion thee. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven, II. iv. 
57 His statue .. still companions the winged lion on the 
opposing pillar of the piazzetta. 

3. intr. To associate, consort, or keep company. 

1845 Mrs. S. C. Hatt Whiteboy viii. 68 Many wondered 
that Mr. G. permitted his daughter to companion so much 
with such a girl. 1888 G. Gissine Life's Alorn. III. 102 It 
needs a long time before the heart can companion only with 
memories. 


Compa:nionabi‘lity. Companionableness. 

1889 Spectator 9 Nov. 637/2 The fidelity and companion- 
ability of the dog. 

Companionable (kgmpz-nyenib’l), a. [f. 
COMPANION wv. or sd. +-ABLE. The word has taken 
the place of the earlier COMPANABLE, -IABLE.] 

1. Fitted for companionship; sociable; agree- 
able as a companion, pleasant in society or con- 
versation. Said of persons, their dispositions, etc. 

1627-97 FettHam ‘Resolves 1. xxxvi. 60 Man..was by 
Nature made a Creature companionable. /ézd. 11. xlix. 256 
A Companionable Life. 1640 Watton Life Donue (T.), 
His very words and looks. .moulded them into a companion- 
able sadness. @ 1674 CLarenpon //ist, Red. vin. (J.), He 
had a more companionable wit, and swayed more among 
the good fellows. 1796 WinpHam Speeches Parl, (1812) 1. 
286 Some [dogs] were retained..for their coinpanionable 
qualities. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv, The insides con- 
trived to be very companionable all the way. 

2. Of things: Fitted to go with or match. vare. 

1823 Lamp Zdia (1860) 186 To have thrown in his benedic- 
tion, ay, and his mite too, for a companionable symbol. 
1879 G. Merxepitn Zgoist I. xviii. 323 She had the .. art of 
dressing to suit the season and the sky. To-day the art was 
ravishingly companionable with her sweetly-ligbted face. 


Companionableness. [f. prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being companionable. 

1671 CLARENDON Jad. Tracts (1727) 207 That companion- 
ableness in which the Alderman magnifies himself towards 
his children. a 1674 — Hist. Red. (1704) III. xiv. 433 He 
{Sir J. Wagstaff] had a great companionableness in his 
nature. 1754 RicHAKDSON Grandison (1781) II. xi. 132. 
1889 Univ. Rev. Sept. 35 Wanting one wifely charm, The 
inagic of companionableness. 


COMPANIONABLY. 


Compa‘nionably, aw. [f. as prec. + -Ly.2] In 
a companionable manner. 

1671 CLARENDON Dal. Tracts (1727) 289 Live companion- 
ably with my children. 1815 Jane Austen ona it. vi, 
He had been sitting with her.. most companionably at 
home, 1855 Baitey A/ystic, A heaven wherein companion- 
ably to dwell. : A 

ompanionage (kfmpz'nyanedz). [f. Com- 
PANION s6.'+-aGE, Cf. I. compagnonnage.) 

1, Companionship. vare. 

1886 Burton Arad. Nts, (abr. ed.) I. 135 We sat convers- 
ing and carousing tn companionage. P : 

2. The body of (Knight) Companions ; a list or 
account of these. (After peerage, etc.) 

1883 dcadeny 17 Mar. 1851 The last section of the work 
[‘ Debrett '], styled ‘Companionage’. 1884 Bookseller 5 
Apr. 356/2 ‘ Debrett’ is not only a Pecrage, it is a Baronet- 
age,a Knightage, and a Companionage. 

+Compa‘nionate, 2. Olds. [f. as pree. + 
-ATE2.] Companioned, accompanied. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispach’t 470 A rationally-companion- 
ate minde, | 

Companioned (kpmpzenyand , Af/.a. [f. Com- 
Panton 56.1 and v,+-ED.] Having, or accompanied 
by, a companion or companions. 

1820 Keats Lamta 357 Companion’d or alone. 1823 J. 
Witson Marg. Lyndsay xliv. 111/1 Solitary night, and.. 
companioned day. 1889 G. Merepitn in Salt Live F. Thom- 
son 180 A more companioned life. 

+Companioness. Obs. rare—', [see -ESs, 
and cf. OF. compaignesse.] A female companion. 

1691 Ep. Tayior tr, Behonen's Theos. Philos. 332 And so 
[Faith] is the Companionness or Play-fellow of Sophia, the 
Wisdom of God. 1830 W. ‘Vaytor Germ, Poetry IIL. 134 
Baron Wildenhain had seduced and abandoned the com- 
Panioness of his mother, 

Compa‘nionhood. [f. Companion sé.1 + 
-HOOD.] = COMPANIONSHIP; esp. in sense 3. 

1862 Merivate Rom. Emp. (1865) IV. xxxvi. 260 The 
literary companionhood which surrounded the board of 
Maecenas. 1877'T. Stxcrair AJonnt 196 Attitudinising .. 
creatures, like too many of the companionhood. 

Companionize (k/mpe'nyonaiz', v. [f. as 
pree.+-1ZE.] fans. To act as companion to. 

1883 Frul, Educ. 1 Dec. 402 [Advt.] She would be willing 
.. to converse with and companionise young people. 1888 
Besant Herr Paulus 111, xii. 223 To travel around with a 
show... to companionise a two-headed nightingale. 

Compa‘nionless, ¢z. Without a companion. 

1805 Worpsw. Prelude iv. (1851) 82 Companionless, No 
dog attending, by no staff sustained, He stood. 1848 
C. Bronté ¥. Eyre xvii, here she sat and sewed. .as com. 
panionless as a prisoner in his dungeon. 

Companionly (kfmpzx‘nyanli\, a. rare. [see 
-1Y 1: ef. frrendly.] Like or befitting a companion. 

1890 Daily News 18 Apr. 5/2 The last trace of the com. 
panionly feeling. 

Companionment (kgmpenyanmént). rare. 
[f Companion z.+-MENT.] The action of com- 
panioning ; accompaniment. 

1881 Spectator 12 Feb. 207 A strong Land Act, without 
the companionment of a strong Coercion Act. 

Compa‘nionry. Chiefly Sc. ? Obs. [f. Com- 
PANION 56.1+-RY.} = COMPANIONSHIP. 

1606 tr. Rollock’s 1 Thess. 252 (Jam.) Companionry is 
wondrous good, I should doas others do. 1637 RutnerrorD 
Lett. No. 147 (1862) I. 345, I beseech and obtest you .. to 
make conscience of..needless companionry. 1652 Urou- 
narT Fewel Wks. (1834) 239 Good fellowship and Baccha- 
nalian compagnionry. 1710 PALMER /*roverbs 16 The love 
of wine, which has the pretence of good companionry. 

Companionship (kpmpznyonfip). [f. Com- 
PANION 56.1 + -SHIP.] 

1. The state or relation of being a companion ; 
association of persons as companions ; fellowship. 
(Also said of things.) 

1548 Upatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Fohn x.(R.), As there is 
an exact companionship of power betwene my father and 
me ; so there is a full consent of will. 1607 Suaks. 7ison 
t. 1. 251 “Tis Alcibiades, and some twenty Horse All of 
Companionship. — Cor. m, ii. 49 That it shall hold Com- 
panionship in Peace With Honour, as in Wanre. 1816 
Byron Ch. //ar. 11. xiii, The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s 
foam, Were unto him companionship. 1859 Gro. Exiot 
ad. Bede 59 So as to bring the red brick into terms of 
friendly companionship with the limestone ornaments. 1862 
Lytton Str. Story 1. 116 She may miss the cheerful com- 
panionship of. .young ladies of her own age. 

b. with f/. 

1862 R. Vaucuan Ang. Nonconf. 127 Amidst the felon 
companionships of the common jails. 1870 Licntroot £f/. 
Vhil. (1885) 169 To transfer to St. Peter the companionships 
and achievements of St. Paul. 1881 Biste (Amer. Revis.) 
1 Cor. xv. 33 Evil companionships corrupt good morals. 

. As trans. of Ger. gesellenschaft (¥. compagnon- 
nage): The state of being a journeyman. 

1776 Apaw Situ JI’, NV. 1. x. (1869) I. 127 He must. .serve 
five years more as a journeyman, During this latter term 
he is called the companion of his inaster, and the term itself 
ts called his companionship. 

3. A body of companions; sfec. in Printing. a 
company of ecompositors working together under 
the management of a ‘clicker’, clected by them- 
selves. ’ 

1824 ON lege Typogr. I. xiii. 482 In companionships 
no man should be suffered to hold too large a taking of copy. 
1865 Reader 19 Aug. 199 The sponge fishery. .is chiefly 
Carried on by companionships of from twenty to thirty bouts, 
for mutual support and protection. 1883 Fort. Rez. Apr. 
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489 The manuscript is given to a number of men who are 
arranged in a group, which is called a ‘ companionship’, 
and these are, or onght to be, occupied continuously on the 
book till it is done. 

4, The dignity of a Companion in an order of 
knighthood. 

1870 Daily .Vews 19 Jan., Five Companionships are also 
distributed. 1879 Queen's Regul. in Navy List July (1882) 
486/2 Vhe buckle of the Companionship of the Bath. 

Company (kz mpani), sé. Forms: 3 com- 
painie, 3-5 compaygni(e, -paigny(e, -ie, 
-payny(e, 3-7 companye, -ie, 4 compagnie, 
-peynye, -ie, -payne, 6 compeigny, -pani, (5 
compeney,-pony,6-penie,-pene), 4-company; 
also 4 cumpaignye, -paynye, -peny, + 5 cum- 
pany(e, § cumpane, 6 -painy, -pane. fa. OF. 
cum-, compaigni¢c, -pagnie, -peguie, in Ar. com- 
paynie (Britton’, = Pr. companhia, Cat. company fa, 
Sp. compattia, Py. companhia, It. compugnia, a 
Romanie formation in -/a on stem com-fagn-: see 
Companion. OF. had also compagne, compaigve, 
compaine (:—Rom. type compania, compagna), 
which is app. represented by compaynes in sense 8.) 

1. Companionship, fellowship, society; + also 
transf. of things. Jn company: in the society of 
others, amidst other people, as opposed to alone ; 
t also, altogether, in all (ods.). 

c1250 Old Kent. Serm.in O. £. Alisc. (1872) 31 Deseufe]rd 
of po coinpainie of gode and of alle his angles. 1340 Ham- 
pote /?r, Consc. 6844 In whas company pai sal ay duclle. 
1393 GowkrR Conf, IL]. 72 To take His compaigny. ¢ 1440 
Gesta Rom. \. xiv. (Roxh.) 312 My sone .. be wele ware of 
womans companye. 1568 GRaFTon Chroxz. Il. 372 Yet 
before we come there, we shall not be three hundreth in 
companie. 1607 SHAKs. Cor. 1v. ili. 54 Most glad of your 
Company. 1655 GurNact Chr. in Arm. xv. § 2 (1669) 111/2 
That we may be rid of both your companies at once. 1711 
Apptson Sfect. No. 90 ?7, I was often in Company with 
a Couple of charming Women. 1872 E. Peacock A/abed 
Heron II. i. 2 His desire for his sister’s company. 1882 J, 
Parker Afost. Life 1. 85, I thank God I can walk out in 
company ! 

Sig. a 1639 Wotton Rules of A rch. (1676) 9 Dorique pillar 
.. known by his place when he is in Company, and by the 
peculiar Ornament of his Frize.. when he is alone. 

b, Phrases. Zo dear, t:lo, t hold, keep (a person) 
company: to give a person one’s company; to 
accompany. 70 part (tlose) company (with): to 
cease to be companions, or 2 companion of. Far 
company: for company’s sake. 

¢ 1300 Beket g90 If eni so wod were, That Seint Thomas 
consaillede and cumpaignye bere. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 73 Scho bare him company. ¢1374Cuaucer 7 reylus 
11, 347 his which thou me dost for companie. ¢1385 — 
LLG. W. 1404 Hipstphile & Aledea, Dide hym al honour 
& compaynye. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 415/3 Anthonye 
whyche wrote hys lyf and helde hym companye. 1g09 
Hawes Past. Pleas. 1. vii, These greyhoundes shal kepe 
you company. 1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4521/1 The Anglesea 
and Sunderland lost Company with us. 1720 De For Capt. 
Singleton vii. (1840) 116 If gold .. did not..cause us to part 
companies. 1732 Pore £ss, A/an 1. 112 His faithful dog 
shall bear him company. 1864 Tennyson £2. Ard. 34 The 
little wife would weep for company. 1884 W. C. Situ A‘/d- 
rostan 72 Itis her place to keep me company. 1886 Morey 
Patitson's Mem. in Crit. Adisc. U1. 171 Our instructor parts 
company from us too soon. : 

c. To keep company (with): to associate zwith, 
frequent the society of; esp. (vulgar and dal.) to 
associate as lovers or as a lover, to ‘court’. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11.730 To drinke and make good 
cheere, and keepe company with them, 1598 Suaks. Jerry 
IW. wt. ii. 73 The Gentleman is of no hauing, hee kept 
companie with the wilde Prince. 1611 Bipte 1 Cor, v. 11. 
1715-25 W. Broomr Odyssey (J. s.v. Aeep', She could not 
approve of a young woman keeping company with men, 
without the permission of father or mother. 1861 Dickens 
Gt. Expect. vil, 1 offered to your sister to keep company, 
and to be asked in church. 1861 Sata 7wice round Clock 
112 The young women with whom I have (to adopt the 
term current in domestic service) ‘kept company’. 1873 
Tristram Woad xiii. 2,6 Theoleanders and the water always 
keeping company, and preserving each other. F 

d. Proverbial expressions, as H7s voom is beller 
than his company, Two's company, three’s none, 
Company in distress makes trouble less. 

1617 Hitkon Iks, (1619-20) II. 254 We would rather haue 
his rooine then his compunie. 1732 Berkevey Alciphr. 1. 
1r3 We had rather have their Room than their Company. 
1732 T. Futter Gromol, (Hazl.), Two is company, but three 
isnone. 1880 Mrs. Parr Adam & Eve ix. 124 ‘Two's com- 
pany and three ’s trumpery, my dear’. 

+ 2. Sexnal connexion. O*s. 

1386 Cuaucer Axts. 7. 1453 Noght wol I knowe the 
compaignye of man. 1483 CaxtonG.de la Tour 3 Thamar 
that had company with her husbondes fader. 1549 Latimer 
and Serm. bef. Edw. 1 (Arb.) 56 He hadde no bodilye 
companie wyth hyr. 1616 Surrt.& Mark. Country Karim 
vu. xxxiv, The feinale .. ceaseth .. to admit the companie 
of the male. 

3. concr. A number of individuals assembled or 
associated together; an assemblage, party, or 
band: esf. one of retainers or followers: a retirue 
or train ; also, of beasts or birds. 

cxago Lives Saints (1887) 88 Pe compaygnie pat .. to hire 
cam. a@1300 A. Horn 879 Horn and his SPR ae Gunne 
after hem. ¢ 1340 Cursor Af. 3992 (Fairf.) Of folke ij com- 
pany's comis with me. ¢ 1386 nee Prol, 24 Well nine 
and twentie in a compagnie Of sondry folk. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1. 111 The lusty compaignie Of foules by the morwe 


COMPANY. 
singe. 1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer 2 The porous 
company of the Apostles. 16r1 Binte Song Sol. i. 9 A 


company of horses in Pharaohs chariots. 1652 Ninpitam 
tr. Sedten's Mare Cl. 99 A companie of ahove thirtie the 
most eminent among them [Lawyers]. 1864 Coucu /r:s. 
fishes WN. 158 It [Turbot] appears to wander..in small 
companies. 1870 L'Estrancu Aliss Mitford 1. ii. 37 The 
company in the inside [of the coach]. . being aire haa 

+b. An asscmblage, collection, or multitude of 


things. Ods. 

1577 Lb. Goocr /leresbach's // usb. 1. (1586) 27 It putteth 
out a great company of small rootes. 1605 T. Iluttox 
Reason for Kefusal 41 An infinite company of the like 
instances might be giuen. 1621 Berton Anat. Aled. u. ui. 
Vu. (1651) 359 Cotys .. that brake a company of fine glasses 
presented to him. 1677 Hate Mri. Orig. Aan. i, vii. 
203 The infinite company of Islands lying between the 
Continent of China and Nova Guinea, 

+e. Formerly grea? company, and the like, were 
used in the sense of ‘a great number’: ef. colloquial 


‘great lot’. Ods. 

a127§ Prov. “Elfred xxxiv. 709 in O. &. Misc, 138 Puru 
pis lore and genteleri, he amendit huge companic. 1297 
R. Giouc. (1724) 370 Gret compaynye of hey men..were po 
in Scotlonde. ¢ 1325 Aletr. //om. 160 Scho, .:aw com gret 
compaynye Of fair maidens. 

4. collect. Persous easually or temporarily brought 
into local association, travelling companionship, 
ctc. More loosely, with the notion of companion- 
ship obscured, ‘ People such as prevent solitude or 
privacy’; and so applicable to a single person. 
Obs. exe. as referred to 5. 

©1440 Vork Alyst. xx. 12 Hamward I rede we hye .. Be- 
cause of Company Pat will wende in oure waye. ¢ 1540 
Pilgr. T.\68in Thynne's Animady, (1865 82, | wasmy-selue, 
& company had non, 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 
294 Where there is great resorte of company..in churche, 
in sessyons, and market-places. 1596 SHaks. 7am. Shr. ww. 
v.26 But soft, Company is comming here. [Aner bincentio.| 
1693 Luttrete Brief Kel. (1857) 111. 18 Company coming in, 
they made off, and left the dead man behind on Blackheath. 
1722 Journ. thro’ Eng. 1. 76 Its [Hampstead’s] nearness 
to London brings so many loose Women... that modest 
pa ri are asham'd to appear here. A/od. I hoped we 
should be private here, but I find we have company. 

b. The person or persons with whom one yolun- 
tarily or habitually associates; companions or 
associates collectively, esp. with reference to their 
character; in various phrases, as Zo know a man 
by his company, to keep good or bad company, lo be 


aldicted to low company, etc. 

1601 Dent Pathw. //eaven 312 As a manis, so is his com- 
pany. 1620 Suerton Quix. LIT. xxiii, 162 You shall know 
the Parson by his Company. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
Whs. 1842 I. 152 Unfortunate in the choice of his political 
company. 

Jig. 1633G. Hernert Temple, Church-porch xxiii, Houses 
are built by rule, and common-wealths..Who lives by rule 
then, keeps good companie. 

ce. Good company, bad company, and the like, 
are said of one or more persons with reference to 
their companionable qualities ; also fg. of things. 

1637 Sin H. Biount Voy. Levant (ed. 2)8 Drinke. .which 
made them fitter company for the Divell, then for a Christian. 
1653 Watton Angler 2 Good company makes the way 
seem shorter, /d¢. 46 At Trout-Hal .. there is usually an 
Angler that proves good company. 1670 Eacnarp Conté. 
Clergy 36 Now, such stuff (Greek and Latin] being out of 
fashion, is esteemed but very bad company. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 462 Pp « He is very pleasant Company. 1845 
Forp Handbk. Spain 1. 47 No company is betier than bad 
company. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Sodit. Wks. (Bohn) IIT. 3 
Dante was very bad company, and was never invited to 
dinner. 1887 Hart Caine Deewster xl. 261 He |the dog] 
Was now my constant company. : 

5. A gathering of people for social intercourse or 
entertainment; a social party ; a cirele. Formerly 
a reunion or assembly of more public character. 

[e 1325 Atudh. Fesu 1727 inO. E. Leg.(Horstm. 1875), Win 
bigan to failli ‘To pat ilke compaygni.] 1653 WaLton Angler 
46 Another of the company that shall be nameless. 1665 
Bovet Occas. Reff. v. ix.(1675 328 As welcome as she is unto 
the best Companies. 1727 Swiet Gudliver 11. i. 103 Drank to 
her ladyship’s health. . which made the company laugh. 1774 
Cuesterr. Lett, I, Advt. 14 He presumed his Son might 
thereby be domesticated in the best foreign compantes. 
1802 Mar. Encewortn Moral 7°. (1816) I. 219 ‘Talked of .. 
in public companies at.. Berlin. 1851 Hees Ariens tn C. 1. 
1,1 can add little or nothing to the pleasure of ay company. 

b. (without a or f/.). Guests collectively; one 
or more persons invited or entertained. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.' 45 My company stay my com- 
ming. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, Aremp. it. 2 They had more 
company than wine. 1732 Benketey Aderphr. vu. § 34 
Company came in, which put an end to our conversation. 
1775 Jounson Let. Wrs. Thrale 10 June, Hector had com. 
pany in his house. 1883 Lirovn £46 4 Flow II. 97, I see 
some more Coulpany arnving. P 

@. Soviety. arch. (altrtb.: see 10. 

1576 FLeminc Panof. £ frst. 372 Ignoraunce is suche an im- 
pediment in man .. it maketh him unfit for good companie. 
a 1687 Perty Pol. Arith. (16y0) 73 To put on better Ap- 
parel when he appears in Company. «1700 Drvpes «J, 
Conversation with the best Saag of both sexes. 1767 
Forpyce Serm. Vag. Women ved. 4 1. i. 26 To let them see 
Company. 1806 7 J. Beresrorp Vise ries Hum. Lifes 1826) 
v1. Concl., The practice of * going into company” as the 
phrase is, ; 

da. In the phrase Zo fransgress, ete., tn good 
company there is association of senses 4 and &. 

1817 Edin. Mag. Nug., Though it was a disgrace for ladies 
to be seen drunk, yet it was none to be a little intoxicated 
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in good company. 1888 M. Morris Claverhouse i. 6 in 
this respect at least Claverhouse sinned in good company. 
1888 R. P, Laurie in 7 tes 17 Aug. 8/6 If I am wrong, I 
have erred in very good company. : 

6. A body of persons combined or incorporated 
for some common object, or for the joint execution 
or performance of anything ; esf. a medizval trade 
guild, and hence, a corporation historically repre- 
senting such, as in the London ‘ City Companies’. 

1389 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 35 The dettes pat he owen to 
Alderman & be compayne. 1497-8 Old City Acc. Bk. in 
Archzol. Frnt. XLAM, A writing sealid by the hoole 
Compeigny. 1535 Bury IVidls (1850) 125, 1 gyff and bequethe 
tothecompany of fhcecolegein Bury. 1840 Act 32 Hen. V//T, 
c. 42 § 4 Except hee be a Freeman of the same Corporation 
and Company. a1600 Hooker £ccl, Pol. vi. v. § 9 The 
bequeathing of... ample possessions to religious companies. 
1839 Penny Cycl. X1¥V. 118/2 In the city of London there 
are 89 companies or guilds, eight of whicb are practically 
extinct.. Most of the companies possess what is called a 
livery. 1868 Bricut Sf. on /Jreland 14 March, I never 
heard of much good that was done by all the money of the 
London Companies. 1884 Darly News 23 Sept. 3/2 [Hopping] 
It takes ten persons and five bins to make a ‘company’, 
two persons working to a bin. 

b. A party of players, a theatrical corps; for- 
merly also a band of musicians. 

1503 in Leland Co//. (1770) 111. App. 265 Amonge the saide 
lordes and the qweene was in order Johannes and his com- 
panye, the minstrills of nusicke, etc. 1613 in Crt. & Times 
Jas. / (1848) I, 253 Burbage’s company were acting at the 
Globe the play of Henry VI{1. 1716 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
TAGUE Le??. xviii, The king’s company of French comedians 
play here every night. @1734 Dennis (J.), There were 
seven companies of players in the town. 187z Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 111 The rigour of the rule did not forhid 
theatrical performances, when any company, even a com- 
pany of marionettes, came into the neighbourhood 

7. Commerce. An association formed to carry on 
some commercial or industrial undertaking. 

‘When there are only a few individuals associated, it is 
most commonly called a cofartuery, the term company 
being usually applied to large associations..who conduct 
their operations by means of agents acting under the orders 
of a Board of directors’ (M¢Culloch Dict. Comin. s.v.). 

Exclusive or Foint Stock Company. one having a certain 
amountof Joint Stock (q.v.) divided into transferable shares, 
and managed for the common advantage of tbe shareholders 
by a body of responsible directors, 

Open or Regulated Company: one which does not possess 
a joint stock, the members trading on their own stock and 
at their own risk. Chartered Company: see CHARTERED. 

Limited (Liability: Company: one in which the liability 
of the members is limited, usually to the amount of capital 
subscribed by each. 

Fohn Company (the East India Company): see JoHNn. 

1553 Vote in Hakluyt Vay. (1589) 265 The mysteree and 
company of the Marchants Aduenturers of the Citie of 
London. 1599 Afinute-bk. E. Jud. Co. in H. Stevens Dawn 
Brit. Trade 1886) 10 That ther L]. would. .geave the Com- 
panie a warraunt to proceade intheviage. 1694 CuiLp Disc, 
Trade (ed. 4) 110 Companies of Merchants are of two sorts, 
viz. Companies in joint stock, such as the East-{ndia-Coni- 
pany, the Morea-Company..and the Greenland-Company 
..the other sorts are Companies who trade not by a joint 
stock, but onlyare under a government and regulation, such 
are the Hamborough-Company, the Turkey-Company, the 
Eastland-Company, the Muscovia-Company. 1776 Abam 
Smitu IV. N,v, i. (1869) I1. 325 In a joint-stock company 
..each member can..transfer his share to another person, 
and thereby introduceanewmember. 1800{see CHARTERED 
1]. 1855 Macautay /7ést. Eng. 11]. xvi, The Mall. .is lined 
by the stately houses of banking companies, railway com- 
panies, and insurance companies. 1863 Burton Bh. Hunter 
251 Scott used to say that the Bannatyne Club was the only 
successful joint-stock company he ever invested in. 1889 
Times Dec., The South Metropolitan Gas Company and 
the Stokers’ Strike. : 

b, The partner or partners ina firm whose names 
are not included in the style or title; generally 
contracted to Co., Comp. 

1569 Depos. Fohun Hawkins in Arb. Garner V.231 The 
said Sir William Garrard and Company, did also then pro- 
vide, prepare, and lade in those ships much wares. 1677 
Lond. Direct. 11878, Edw. Clark and Compa. Cheap side. 
/bid., Mr, Sherbrook, Company, with Mr. Clark in Cheap- 
side. 1877 (¢tle!, A Catalogue of Standard Works published 
by Charles Griffin & Company. See Co. 

(contemptuous) 1757 CHESTERF. Lett. iV. g2 He is re- 
solved to make a push at the Duke of N., Pitt, and Co. 

8. Af. a. A body ofsoldiers; +a host, a troop. 

€1380 Wycuir IVs. (1880) 58 A prest..is an aungel of pe 
lord of compaynes. c14g0 Voc. in Wr.-Witlcker 562/30 
Alaris, a company of hors. 1535 CovERDALE Fede. vii. 20 
All the thre companies blewe with y trompettes, and brake 
the pitchers. 1636 BLunt Voy. Levant 6 The Venetians .. 
keepe it with strong companies both of Horse and Foot. 
1651 Honsses Levrath. u. xx. 105 A very small company of 
souldiers, surprised by an army. 1727 5x CHamBeErs Cyd. 
s.v., The French. .also have their /ree companies who never 
enter the body of any regiment, and companies of ordon- 
nuance who. .consist of the gendarmes and Jight-horse, 1874 
Bouter, Arms & Arm. vii. 101 At the first each body, 
uniform and complete in itself, formed a company. 

b. sfec. A sub-division of an infantry regiment 
commandcd by a captain, and corresponding to a 
troop of horse and a daflery of artillery. 

Independent company: ‘A Company of Foot-Soldiers .. 
that is not imhody’d in a Regiment’ (Kersey 1708. 

1§90 Sir J. Smvtu Disc. Weapons 7 Such great bands. .are 
.-readie,.to bee employed in whole compan’es under their 
Captaines. 1§96Suaks. 1 //en. FV, 1. ii. 46 Vhere’s not a Shirt 
and a halfe in all my Company. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres 
n. i. 15 The Campe-maister deuides his regiment into com- 
panies. 1642 Declar. Lords §& Com. for Raising Forces 
22 Dec. 7 That the Dragooners be put into Companies, And 
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that one hundred and twelve be allotted to a Company. 
1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 137 To the convenience of a foot 
company, or interchangeably two Troops of Cavalry. 1722 
De Foe Col. Fack (1840) 242, 1..sold my company in the... 
regiment, 1844 Kegud. & Ord. Army 135 Captains are to 
pay their own Troops and Companies. 

9. Nau. ta. A fleet of merchant vessels, Ods. 

1530 Patscr. 207/2 Company or meyny of shippes, /7ofte. 
175% Cuamsers Cycd., Company of Ships ..a fleet of mer- 
chant-vessels, who make a kind of charter-party among 
themselves .. they engage not to quit one another, but to 
defend each other reciprocally, during their voyage. ‘These 
associates, in the Mediterranean, are called conserves. 

b. (in full ship's company) ‘The whole crew 
of any ship, including her officcrs, men, and boys.’ 

1610 SHAKS. Temp. 1, 11. 178 The King, and all our com- 
pany else being dround. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) 1V. 444 
Two of our ship’s companies did desert their ship. 1694 
NarsorouGw Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 43, 1 doubted 
not the success of my Voyage, tbough the Company thought 
twould be dangerous. 1719 De For Crzsoe (1840) 11. ix. 213 
The..ship’s company consisted of sixty-five men. 1836 
Marryat Midshk. Easy xxvii, The ship’s company were 
mustered, 

10. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5) company- 
china, -face, -manners, -trim ; (sense 7) company- 
account, fund, -promoting; (sense 8) company- 
drill, -match, -officer ; company-boat (see quot.); 
company-keeper, one who keeps company ; (a.) 
a frequenter of company, csp. in bad sense, a re- 
veller; (4.) a ‘follower,’ wooer. Also company- 
keeping sé, and adtrib. 

1660 T. WittsrorD Scales Commerce 1. 1v. 212 What 
things soever a Merchant delivers..whether for Proper, 
Factorage, or com pan y-acceunt in money or wares.. is 
Creditor. 1872 H. W. Taunt Afap of Thames 31/2 My 
boat is what 1s termed in Oxford phrase, a *Company boat 
..a broad gig, with side-seats from the back rail, and an 
awning. 1866 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. Lil. 336 Ten cups of 
*company-cbina, 1890 Glasgow Herald 18 Aug. 10/1 The 
movements included *company drill, manual and firing 
exercisés. ¢1805 Mar. Encewortn H/ks. (Rtldg.) I. 340 
Miss Fanshaw had now resumed her *company face and 
attitude. 1855 Mrs. Carty.e Lett. 11. 259, I have had to 
put on my company face to-night. a 1655 Roxb. Batlads 
V1. 368 Rather than such a Jack as thee should’st be my 
*company-keeper, I'll marry with a Beggar-man. 1668 
Pepys Diary 30 May, One Richards, a tailor and great 
company-keeper. 1756 TotpErvy 720 Orphans IIf. 202 
Company-keepers of froward and skittish women, 1877 E. 
Peacock N. IW. Lincolnsh. Gloss., Company-keeper, a 
female companion to a lady. ‘Faber's wife used to be 
comp’ny-keeper to Miss Alexander’. 1592 A. Day Fxg. 
Secretari¢ (1625) 141 Your *company-keeping is .. without 
any order.. your pastime recklesse. 1626 W. FENNER 
Hidden Manna (1652 A 4b, He knowes that drunkennesse 
and company-keeping is a sinne. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, 
xii, A company-keeping, love-making, pleasant sort of 
manner. 1861 —G?t. Expect. xxiii, Keeping a bashful 
watch upon my *“company-manners, 1 Regul. & Ord. 
Army 226 *Company Officers, comprehending Captains and 
Subalterns. 1890 Padd Afadi G. 3 July 2/2 *Company- 
promoting has become a business. 1879 F. W. Rosinson 
Coward Cousc. . ix, Marcus found a dress-suit for his 
brother, and put him once more into “company-trim, 

Company (kz'mpani), v. Forms: see prec. sb. 
[a.OF. compaignie-r, f. as compaignon COMPANION. ] 

l. ¢raxs. To goin company with, to accompany ; 
to keep company with, have society with. a7ch. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Af, 12379 (Trin.) Whenne pei had companyed 
him so Forp in pees he badhem go. 1494 FABYAN v1. c) xxii. 
167 Dayly resorted to hym men of Wylshyre. .tyll yt he was 
strongly companyed. 1526 TINDALE Acfs x, 28 A jewe to 
company or to come unto an alient. 1574 J. Jones Nat. 
Beginning Grow. Things 19 lf a contagious -_ person shall 
frequent andcompany one not infected. 1611 Suaks. Cyd, 
y. v. 408, I am Sir The Souldier that did company these 
three. 1616 Drumm. of Hawtu. Sou. 6 Best companied 
when most I am alone. 1623 CockrRAM ul, Wnfit to Com- 
pany any one. /zsociable. 1798 SoutuEy Afonodr., Nimal- 
foca, He shall .. company Down to the western palace of 
his rest The Princeof Glory. 1814 Carv Dante (Chandos 
ed.) 209 he fair dame... companied By Statius and myself, 
pursued the wheel. 

Jig. a 1625 FLercuer Q. Corinth i. i, Your goodness 
companies your greatness. 1718 Prior Poems 477 Rage 
companies our Hate. 

+ 2. To associate in companionship. (ds. 

€1450 Aferlin xxii. 388 The xl knyghtes that with hem 
were companyed. 1534 Wuittinton Judllyes Offices 1 
(1540) 23 Reason.. doth allure and companyeth inen to- 
gythers by a naturall socyete. 1590 Martowe Edw. //, 
v. i, To company my heart with sad laments, 

3. intr. To keep company, associate, or consort. 

1387 Trevisa Descr. Brit. (Caxton) 35 Bicause they com- 
panye with englisshmen. 1503 Hawes ram, Virt. ix. 
168 Praynge me to company with her noblenesse. 1548 
Upatt, etc. Lrasm. Par. Matt. ix. 58, I cumpany with the 
Publicains and sinners. 1651 Hospes Leviath. ui. xii. 288 
To have companyed with the first and prime Apostles. 1842 

IE. Manninc Serm. (1848 I. xxv. 378 Those with 
whom we have here companied through the long years of our 
earthly sojourn. 1885 Lp. CoLerince in Law Ref. 15 Q. 
Bench 137 Sending a sane man tocompany with madmen. 

+b. To cohabit (zwith). 

¢1400 Maunnev., xxviii. (1839) 288 What man..that hathe 
companyed with hire. 1579 Fucke //eshins’ Parl. 93 Vhey 
had companyed with their wiues. 1605 SyLtvrster Du 
Bartas \. ti. (1641) 12/2 The lusty Heav’n with Earth doth 
company. 1680 Ausw. Stilling fleet's Serm. 21 Unlawful 
to company with any other Woman as his own Wife. 

ec. absol. in prec, scnses. 

1611 Bisie Susanna 58 Vnder what tree didst thou take 
them companying together? 1643 Burroucues /.xf. Hosca 
XVi. (1652 424 When men seek to company for their own 
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ends. 1833 CuaLmers Const, Afan (1835) I. vi. 265 When 
men of very acute sensibilities company together. 

+ 4. intr. “To be a gay companion’ (J.). Oés. 

1591 SPENSER A/, //ubberd 506 If thee list unto the Court 
to throng .. there thou needs must learne, to laugh, to lie, 
To face, to forge, to scoffe, to companie. 

Hence Co‘mpanying wé/. sé. 

1sso Bate Afol. 35 A companyenge of men with their 
owne wyves. 1577 Zest. 12 Patriarchs 29 Continual com- 
panyings donot always work wickedness. 1608-11 Br. HALL 
Fpist. wi. ix. (1627) 331 Companying with infidels may not 
be simply condeinned. 1648 G. Gittespie Usefull Case 
(1649) 5 A conversing and companying with wicked persons. 

Companyon, -oun, obs. ff. Companion, 

+Co-mpanyship. Os. Companionship. 

1548 UDALL, etc. Eras. Par. John 104 b, Nowe because 
I do leaue theim as touching companiship of body. 

Comparability (ky:mparabi'liti). [f. L. cam- 
parabil-is + -1ty; cf. mod.F. comparabilité.] 
The quality of being comparable. 

1843 Rep. Brit, Assoc. 19 The superiority in convenience 
and comparability, of the method of deviations, over that of 
torsion. 1882 Nature X XVI. 294 The comparability of the 
observations. 

Comparable (kp‘mparab’l), @. [a. F. com- 
parable, ad. L. comparabil-is, {. compard-re to 
COMPARE: see -BLE.] 

1. Able to be compared, capable of comparison 
(with). 

1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle 1. lviii. (1859) 56 Bytwene the 
and me this maner of lykenes is not comparable. 1581 
J. Bett Haddou's Answ. Osor. 495b, Many..in all re- 
spectes comparable with you. 1636 HEaLey 7Aeophrastus, 
To Rdr., The French is..yet in no degree comparable with 
the learned languages. 1870 Bowen Logiciv. 64 The Marks 
.. by means of which it is comparable..with other things. 
1881 LockvERin Nature No. 614. 324 In this way we insurea 
considerable number of absolutely comparable obServations. 

2. Worthy of comparison; proper, or fit to be 
compared ; to be compared (0). 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 388/1 None comparable to hyr in 
wytteand wysdom. ¢ 1510 More Picus Wks. 27Thou shalt no 
pleasure comparable finde To thinwarde gladnes of a vertu- 
ousminde. 1667 H. More Disc. Faith (1713) 584 No Tradi- 
tion can be ofany comparable Authority to this. 1716-8 Lapy 
M.W. Montacue Le??. I. xxxvili. 154 Some other mosques. . 
not comparable in point of magnificence to this. 1856 P. E. 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith, v.i. 301 This Holy Being has no 
comparable antagonist. 

Hence Co*mparableness. 

1731 in Baitey; whence in mod. Dicts. 

Comparably (kp-mparabli}, adv. 
-LY 4,] In a comparable manner. 

1612-5 Br. Hatt Contem pd. O. T. 1. iii, None in all Egypt 
or Midian was comparably fit for this embassage. a@ 1716 
Soutn Serm. V. 420 There is no nation ..which despise .. 
their clergy or priesthood comparably to the English. 1726 
tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 176 The Area. .doth not comparably 
differ from the Sector of a Circle. 

+ Comparage, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. OF. com- 
parager (still in local use) to compare: cf. dis- 
parage.| lrans. To compare, liken, 

a14so Ant. de ta Tour cxix. (1868) 163 Therfore God 
comparuged a good woman unto a precious margarite. 

+ Comparate, a. and sé. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
faral-us compared, comparative, pa. pple. of com- 
parare to CoMPARE,] 

A. adj. Of comparison, comparative. 

1650 Baxter Saints’ R. iv. To Rdr. (1662) 831 The choice 
that followeth the comparate act of the Intellect. 1656 
Sanperson Seri, (1689) 185 A threefold reference .. either 
relate .. or disparate .. or comparate. 1668 Witkins Real 
Char. 39 Transcendental Relations of Action Comparate 
are such as do concern Divers things. ' 

B. sb. Logic. A thing compared with another. 

1657 GAULE Saf. Fust. 103 And yet offend against no 
Logicall Law or Canon of Comparates. 1680 Datcarno 
Deaf & Dumb Man's Tutor 69 \T.) Particles. .that owe 
their origine to the topick of the comparates; such as, than, 
inuch, more, etc. 

+Comparate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. com- 
parat- ppl. stem of compardre to COMPAKE: see 
-ATE, and cf. separate.] drans. To compare. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 67 Storyes, the whiche do 
comparate the places of Sodomye to Paradise afore the 
subuersion of theyme. 

+Compara‘tion. Obs. [ad. L. comparation-em, 
n.ofaction f. comparare to COMPARE: Cf. comparison, 
the earlier repr. of the same word through OF.] 

1. The action of comparing, COMPARISON. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 347/4 This excellence. .appiereth 
by manyfold comparacion. c1g0e Afedusine 17 Riches 
without comparacion. 1530 Patscr. Introd. 28 Adjectyves 
have thre degrees of comparation, 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 
111. 1v. Proem 5 ‘The Coinparation and comprehension of 
several] individual things under one commun notion. 


+2. Preparation, provision; =1.. comparatio. 
Obs.—° 1623 CockeraM, Comfaration, prouision. 

Comparative (k/mperativ), a. (sd.). [ad. L. 
comparaliv-us of or pertaining to comparison, f. 
comparal- ppl. stem of comparda-re: sce -IVE. Cf. 
IF. comparatif, -ive.] A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to comparison ; that compares 
or involves comparison. . 

1602 FuLBECKE 2nd Pt. Paradled Ded. 1 A comparatiue 
discourse of the lawes. 1754 Epwarns J reed. Midd. x.91 
An Act of Choice or Preference is a comparative Act, 


wherein the Mind acts with Reference to. . Things that are 
compared, 1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1. 


[f. prec. + 
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214 The comparative analyses of the blood of the hepatic 
vein and of the vena port. 1875 Maine //rst. /ust. i. 18 
The Comparative method of investigation, 

b. sfec. Involving comparison of different 
branches of a science or subject of study; as com- 
parative anatomy, philology, etc. So comparative 
anatomist, one versed in coniparative anatomy. 

1675 Grew (f/t/e\, Comparative Anatomy of the Jrunks of 
Plants. 1765 J. Gkecory Compar. View § 1(R.) The compa- 
rative anatomy of brute animals. 1855 Owrn Skel. & Teeth 
296 The species restored by Cuvier from fossil remains. . The 

reat comparative anatomist called it anoplotherium. 1868 
“ee sVorm., Cong. (1876) IL. ix. 357 Belong less to the 
province of the historian than to that of the comparative 
mythologist. 1872 O, W. Hotmes foet Break/.-t. vi. 175 
You must have comparative theology as you have com- 
parative andtomy. 1882 /7wes 18 Mar. 4/5 Comparative 
art history was in as primitive a slage as comparalive 
philology. ; ; 

2. Gram. Applied to that derived form of an 
adjective or adverb used, in comparing two objects 
of thought, to express a higher degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple word, as 
lru-er, often-er (or to the periphrasis used in the 
same setise, as more trite, more often) ; the adjective 
or adverb being then said to be 77 the comparalive 
degree. Cf. CoMPARisoNn, Positive. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 161 Envye Be twyx 
them tweyn owyth no more to be Than is be twyn a posa- 
tyve and a comparatyve degre. 1591 Prrcivart Sp, Dict. 
Bit, ‘The comparative exceedeth the positiue, 1669 Mit- 
ton Lat, Gram., There be two degrees above the positive 
word itself, The comparative, and superlative. 1824 L. 
Murray Eng. Gram, (ed. 5) 1. 397 If the members in com. 
parative sentences are short. 1876 Mason “ug. Gram. 
(ed. 21) 37 The Comparative Degree of an adjective is that 
form of it by means of which we show that one thing, or set 
of things, possesses a certain quality or attribute ina greater 
degree than another thing, or set of things. 

3. Estimated by comparison ; considered as com- 
pared with something else. 

1597 Bacon Conlers Good & Evil vi. (Arb.) 147 The. .blos- 
some is a positiue good, although the remoue of it to giue 
place to the fruite be a comparatiue good. 1746 JortTin 
Dise. Truth Chr, Relig. iv. (Ro, ‘Vhe Christian institution 
ought to take place of the Mosaic upon account of the 
comparative weakness and unprofitableness of the first 
covenant. 1821 Craic Lect. Drawing ii. 109 The different 
processes of painting, and their comparative advantages. 
1875 Jowett Plato ied. 2) 1V. 28 The comparative claims 
of pleasures and wisdom. 

b. In mod. use often denoting a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, condition, etc., 
spoken of: That is such when compared with 
something else implied or thonght of ; not positive 
or absolute ; relative. (Cf, CoMPARATIVELY 2 b.) 

1774 GoLosm. Nat, Hist. (1776) VI. 345 This comparative 
neglect of food. .found in all the tribes of fresh water fishes. 
1838 Lytton Alice 36 It is scarcely right..to commit 
Evelyn to the care of comparative strangers. 1875 JEVONS 
Money (1878) 31 A matter of comparative indifference. 1877 
Lavy Brassey Voy. Sunbeam xiv, | sat out in the open air 
in comparative comfort. 

+4. ‘Quick at comparisons’ (Schmidt). /rzeorous. 
Cf. CoMPARISON 3 b. 

1596 Suaxs, 1 Hen. [V,1. ii. 90 Thou..art indeed the most 
comparatiue rascallest sweet yong Prince. 

oti > ?Serving as a means of comparison. Obs, 

1611 Suaks. Cyd. u. iii. 134 Thou wer't dignified enough 
..if 'twere made Comparaliue for your Vertues, to be stil’d 
ao Hangman of his Kingdome. [But perhaps this 
is 6. 

+6. Comparable, worthy to be compared. Ods. 

1632 Le Grys Velleius 159. 1686 J. Serjeant /Jist. 
Monast. Convent. 54 Their Apparel being comparative to 
that of the Dominicans, or Pradicants. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) u. 614 Beholding all in tears, and Adam 
stretch’d So on his Couch, comparative with death. 1819 
Byron ¥uan 1, cxxxvii, None Had suffer'd more ;—his 
hardships were comparative To those related in my gran- 
dad's Narrative. 

+ 7. In competition or rivalry. Obs. 

1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Polit. 117, 1 never suffered my 
profit and advantage to be competitors, or comparative with 
my glory and renown. 

B. sé. 

1. Gram. The comparative degree (see A. 2); 


an adjective or adverb in the comparative degree. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 28 We and the latines forme our 
comparatives and superlatyves out ot our posytives. 1612 
Brinstey Pos. Purts (1669) 18. 1680 Firmer Patriarchs 
u. § 15 In the comparative I maintain the mischiefs to a 
State to be less universal under a tyrant king. 1765 W. 
Warp Ess. Gras. 346 Some comparatives form a super- 
lative by adding sxost to their end, as nether, i.e. lower, 
nethermost, etc. 1873 Morris //ist, Outl. Eng, Accid. 107 
Older and ofdest are the ordinary comparatives now in use. 

+2. A thing or person to be compared; a com- 
peer, rival. Ods. 

€1470 Haroinc Chron, Proem xiii, Lyonell.. Kyng should 
haue been..without comparatyfe. c1261xr Beaum. & Fi. 
4, Plays, Tr. Love iv, Gerrard ever was His full compara- 
tive: My uncle loves him, As he loves Ferdinand. 

+3. One ready to make comparisons: cf. A. 4. 

But the Shakspere quot. is doubtful and may well belong 
to 2. 

1596 Suaks. x //en, [1’, ut. ii. 67 To laugh at gybing 
Moyes, and stand the push Of euery Beardlesse vaine Com- 
Parattue. 1823 Lamp Elsa Ser. 1. xxiii. (1865) 180 No ras- 
cally comparative insults a Beggar, or thinks of weighing 
purses with him, 
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Comparatively (kgmperitivli', adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY 2.] 

1. Gram, In acomparative sense ; so as to express 
the comparative degree. 

157% Got.pinc Calzin on Ps, xxxi. 11 The letter [Mem] is 
ofttimes taken coinparatively among the Hebrews, 

2. By way of comparison, in comparison with 
something else. 

1597 Bacon Counters Good & Evit vi. (Arb.) 146 The good 
or euil which is remoued may be esteemed good or euil com- 
paratiuely and not positiuely or simply. 1637 Gittesrie 
Lng.-Pop. Cerem. ww. tit, 14 Things considered absolutely 
and by themselves, not comparatively and in relation to 
otherthings. 1646 Sir'I, Browne /’seud. //f. 1. xi. 48 Com- 
paratively unto those flames hee is but yet in Balneo. 1725 
DesaGutiers /tres [mpr.47 The Air in Cellars, feels warin 
in Winter, and cold in Summer; but it is only compara- 
tively so. 1837.9 Hattam //ist, Lit, 1.1. ii. § 23 Books.. 
{were] very dear, comparatively with the present value of 
money, 1847 Grote Greece 1. xxx. (1862) II]. 92 ‘To con- 
strue this eulogium comparatively rather than positively. 
1881 AtKen (é7¢/e), ‘Vhe Ieauties and Defects of the Figure 
of the Horse comparatively Delineated. . 

b. In mod. nse inostly implying a slighter or 
imperfect degree of the quality, etc. spoken of: 
As compared with something else implied or 
thought of; not positively or absolutely; some- 
what, rather. (Cf. CoMPARATIVE 3 b.) 

It may render the L. comparative degree, as maturior 
“comparatively early’, and may be expanded into compara- 
tively speaking, from which it is perh. elliptically derived. 

1794 Suttivan Vrew Nat. 11.68 Epicurus, how much so- 
ever he might know of mind, knew comparatively nothing 
of matter. 1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg. Pref. 3 A compara- 
tively modern phraseology. 1874 Green Short sist. vi. 
joo Erasmus was young and comparatively unknown, 1878 
Lecky England in 18th C. 1. iti. 334 At the expense of com- 
paratively slight loss to the country. 

Compa‘rativeness./a7¢. [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
Comparative quality. 

1882 dl thenzum No. 2833. 186. 

Compa‘rativist. vare. [f. as prec. + -18T.] 
One who employs a comparative method. 

1887 R.T. Hittin Science X. 108 The old comparativists 
..regardless of the inconsistency of English spelling, al- 
ways inquire, ‘if Arkansas is Arkansazu, why is not Kansas, 
Kansaw?’ 1890 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 392/2 This will not wholly 
do for our comparativist. 

Comparator (kg*mpare'tos). f[agent-n. in L. 
form f. comparare to compare: in mod.F. com- 
paraleur.) An instrument for comparing, ¢.g. the 
lengths of nearly equal bars. 

_ 1883 Catal, Yale Coltege 100 Apparatus. .in Thermometry, 
including comparalors, cathetometers, etc. 

+ Co‘mparature. Ods.—' [f. L. type *compara- 
tira, {. compard-re: sce -URE.] 

? Fashioning, fashion. 

¢ 1560 Sir T. Smite Dial. Marr. Queen ww. in Strype Life 
(1698) App.99 Most. .agreeing to the Nature of her Country, 
Stature, and Comparature of his Body. 

+Compa‘rcioner. Oés. Also 5 conper- 
seyner, 6 compercioner, -partioner. [a. OF. 
comparconnier, comparsitonier, etc., f. com-+ par- 
gonnier partner, Sharer, f. argon division, portion, 
share :—L. partittoén-em: see PAaRTITION.] One 
who shares a possession or inheritance with an- 
other; a copartner. 

¢ 1400 A fot, oll, 16 Conperseyners & felows of pe heizest 
of Crist, & of his godly kynd. 1530 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) 
V. 301 All suche bargans as George Bushell and I er com- 
percioners att. 1536-7 Act 28 Hen, VIII in Stat. [re/. 
(1621) 96 Thomas Haward Duke of Norfolke, and the Lord 
Barkley his comparcioner claime and hold .. divers other 
manors. 1537 /ust. Chr. Mfan N v, All christen people be 
Christis owne bretherne, and the very coenheritours and 
compartioners with him in the kingdome of heuen. 

Compare (kympé"1), sé. Also 6 Se. compair. 
{a. F. compatr ComPrER, q.v.; afterwards con- 
formed to CoMPARE v.; see next.] 

+1. An equal, rival, Comprrr. Ods. 

4536 Bettenven Cron, Scot, (1821) 11. 138 The scule of 
Paris..has na compair in erd. ¢1585 Farre Em t. 242 The 
envious man That dares avow there liveth her compare. 
1608 R. Jounson Sev, Champions 61 Penelopes compare for 
conslancie. 1617 Fretcuer Vafentinian iu. iti, Such a one 
that no compare dwelt with her. 

tb. as adj, Equal, of equal standing. Ods. are. 

4533 BeLLeNDEN Livy ww, (1822) 317 Thocht thay war nocht 
compare to ee in linage nor blude. 

2. The phrase zwz¢houdt compare, and its analogues, 
app. originally belonged here =‘ without compeer’ ; 
but were afterwards referred to CoMPARE sé.2 (if 
indeed they did not give rise to that word). 

2621 Lavy M. Wrotu Urania 155 {My love of her) was 
without compare, had hers not equald it. 1679 Evetyy 
Mem, (1857) L1. 142 The prospect and park, which is without 
compare. 1680 /érd. Il. 154 Without any compare, the 
most beautiful creatures. .in the world. 1709 Stryre Az. 
Ref. 1. 430 A prince. .in every respect without compare. 

Compare (kgmpév1), 5.2 [f. Compare v.!; 
not improbably arising from a false analysis of 
such phrases as ‘without compare’ (sce prec.)} 
Comparison. Chiefly in beyond ( past) compare. 

1589 Greenr Poems Wks. (1861) 290 What need compare 
where sweet exceeds compare? a 1592 — Looking Glasse 
122 Can any goddess make compare with me? ¢ 1600 SHAKs. 
Soun, xxi, Making a coopelment of proud compare With 
Sunne and Moone, with earth and seas rich gems. 1604 
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Martowe, etc. Faust, Wks. (ed. RKeldg.) 98/2 Such a qucen, 
Whose heavenly beauty passeth all conipare. 1621 L.apyv 
M. Wrotn Urania 268 Feclient discourse, wit beyond 
compare. 1654 Evetyn J/em, (1857) 1. 320 Nor are its 
churches anything considerable incompare to Oxford. 1667 
Mitton 7. Z. vi. 705 That all may know. .thy Power above 
compare. 1692 Beverrey Disc. Dr. Crisp 19 Byaclose and 
universal Compare of Scripture. 1711 Hearne Collect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) H11. 176 Mis iety and Sanctity was beyond 
Compare. 1825 Scriédleomania 15 tunger’s a sauce, sir, 
that beggars compare. 1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. 74. 1. 
vi, Humbled, diminished past compare. 

Compare .kpmpevs),v.! Also 4 5 Sc. comper, 
[a. OF. compere-r (from 14th c. comparer)=Pr., 
Sp. comparar, \t. comparare :—1.. compara-re Nit. 
‘to pair together, couple, match, bring together’, f. 
compar like, equal, f. com- + par equal.} 

1. ¢rans. To speak of or represent as similar ; to 
liken. Const. /o. (With negative, in such phrases 
as not to be compared to, usually implying great 
inferiority in some respect.) 

1375 Barnour Bruce t. 403 Off manheid and mekill inycht, 
Till Ector dar I nane comper. 1447 Bokenutam Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 9 Seynt Margrete On to that gemme [may] weel 
comparyd be. 1538 Le England 46 Vhe one may .. 
be comparyd to the body, and the other to the soule. 1681 
Biste /’rov. iii, 15 All the things thou canst desire, are not 
to be compared vntoher. 1699 Dampter oy. I. 1. vii. 25 [le 
compares it to a Sloe, in shape and taste. 1855 Prescott 
Philip 11, 1.1.iv. 46 Me greatly offended the Flemings by 
comparing their ships to iussel-shells. 

+b. 70 compare: (a thing) for one to compare, 
(a thing) to be compared, comparable (40, zwith). 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ev, Suche men and wymmen 
be to compare to the wyf of Loth. 1712 Appison Sect. 
No. 160 #9 An Imitation of the best Authors is not to com- 
pare with a good Original. 

ec. z2ir, To draw a comparison. rare. 

1593 Suaks. Richard //, n. i. 184 Or else he neuer would 
compare betweene. 

2. /rans. Yo mark or point out the similarities 
aad differences of (two or more things); to bring 
or place together (actually or mentally) for the 
purpose of noting the similarities and differences. 
Const. wzth (or ¢o) another; sogether. 

x509 Barctay Shy of Folys (1874) 1. 219 Wylt thou heuyn 
compare with [t)his paynfull lyfe. @1533 Fritu Dispur, 
Purgatory Pref. (1829) 92 Compare the Scriptures together 
which I have brought to confirm my purpose. 162 Burton 
Anat. Met. 1. ti, wi. xiv. (1651 124 Whats..the world it self 
. .if compared to the least visible Star in the Firinament? 
1667 Miron P. L. 1. 921 To compare Great things with 
small. 27:0 SteELe Jatler No. 126 P1, I stole looks at 
each Lady, as if I was comparing their Perfections. 1847 
Emerson Refr. Men, Alontaignue Wks. (Bohn) I. 336 In 
England .. property stands for more, compared with per- 
sonal ability, than in any other [country]. 1860 ‘T’yNDALI. 
Glac. tt. x. 283 To compare the motion of the eastern and 
western halves of the glacier. 1879 Hartan Eyesight? viii. 
106 This cramping tendency of town as compared to country. 

To compare noles .often fig.): to compare 
each other's observations or impressions; hence, to 
exchange views, confer, discuss. 

1708 Mrs. Centiivree Busie Body 1. (1709) 6 Over a Bottle 
well compare Notes. 1712 Steere Sfec/. No. 423 P 2 They 
meel and compare Notes upon your Carriage. 1856 REAbr 
Never too late \xxxv, Everybody put questions to every- 
body, and all compared notes. 1886 Miss Brappon One 
Thing Needful iv, We will compare notes three years hence, 
and Chore I shall convince you that you were mistaken, 

3. Gram. To form the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of (an adjective or adverb). Cf. 
CoMPARISON. : 

1612 Brinstey Pos. Parts (1669) 46 Adverbs coming of 
Nouns {=Adjectives] which are compared irregularly, do 
follow their manner of comparing. 1765 W. Warp Ess. 
Gram. 347 Words of one syllable are usually compared by 
er, and est. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) LD vii. 177 
Some adverbs are compared, thus; ‘Soon, sooner, soonest’ 
.. Those ending in /y, are compared by sore, and most. 

4. a. refi. 

1470:85 Matory Arthur vin. xi, Whanne the kynge sawe 
hym al redy armed. .the kynge said nay Tramtryst hit wille 
not auaile to compare the ageynst me. 

b. zntr. (for reff.) To be compared; to bear 
comparison ; to vie w7¢, rival. 

c1450 Merlin xx. 317 Thei ben so fewe that thei may not 
compare with hem. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. w. 
(1586) 167 In daintinesse and goodnesse of meat, the [turkey] 
Hennes may compare with either the goose, or the Pehen, 
and the Cocke farre excell them. 1590 SpenseR FF. Q. 11. ¥. 
en stryving to compayre With Nature. 1796 MAcNEILL 
Wilt & Fean Poems (1844) 65 Wha wi’ Jeanie could com- 
pare? 1876 Jevons Logic Prim, 8 As athletes men cannot 
for a moment compare with horses or tigers or monkeys. 
Mod. This compares favourably with the inertness of Eng- 
land. A landscape which will compare not unfavourably 
with the masterpieces of the Dutch School. 

+ Compare, v.2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. comparare, 
f. comt- together + pardre to get ready, provide, 
furnish, prepare; cf. OF. comparer, comperer, 
comprer, to purchase, acquire. But the proper 
place of sense 2 is doubtful.] 

1. trans. To get, obtain, acquire. 

1532 Tuynxne Chaucer's Wks, Ded., The glorie hertofore 
compared and adquired by dyvers princes. 1590 SrenserR 
F. g. 1. Iv. 28 Both from backe and belly still did spare, To 
fill his bags, and richesse to compare. 

2. To set forth, allege. 

I Narr, Pilgr. of Grace in Eng, fist, Rew. Apr. (1890, 

By tyke lettre to the said erle comparing in the same the 
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said order takin at Doncaster. /6/d¢. By comparing cause 
of newe comocions, supposed to be maid by the said Aske, 
wich was vntrew. 

+Compa‘reless, a. Obs. [f. Compare sé. + 
-LESS.] Without compare, peerless, incomparable. 

1590 1. Watson Eclog. Walsingham 307 Now Melibceus 
in comparelesse place, drinkes Nectar, eates diuine Am- 
brosia. 1631 Heywoop 2xd Pt. Maid West iv. Wks. 1874 
1I, 401 In approbation Of her compareless beauty. 

+Comparence. Oés. [a. OF. comparence, ad. 
L. type *comparentia, {. compdrére to COMPEAR. | 

= COMPEARANCE. 

1619 Batcanguat in Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) 108 A 
seditious tumultuary concourse of people, ought not to 
hinder any man from comparence before a judge. /éid, 
(1688) 492 In case of their not comparence. 

Comparer (k/mpéra1). [f. Compare v.1+ 
-ER.!] One who compares. 

1645 Dicsy Net. Bodies i. (R.), Indifferent in the sight of 
the comparer. 1749 Br. Lavincton Enchus. Method. & 
Papists (T.), It was the comparer’s purpose to discover Mr. 
Whitefield’s enthusiasms. 1875 Wuitnry Life Lang. xv. 
3t4 The comparer must be thoroughly and equally versed 
in the materials of both sides of the comparison. 

+ Comparer, in the following, represents the 
Fr. infinitive. 

1340 Ayenb. 243 Me knaub his sseppere..wyb-oute drede, 
wyp-oute comparer, wyp-oute chancelier [Cotton Cleop. Av, 
sanz douter, sanz comparer (Royal ATS. 19 c. ii, couper) 
sanz chancelier en la foy]. 

Compareson(e, obs. form of Comparison. 

Comparing (k/mpé'rin), vi. 56. [f. Com- 
PARE v.1 + -ING1.] The action of the verb Com- 
PARE ; comparison. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 261 Sen thai mak sic comperyng 
Betwix the dettis off wedding, And lordis bidding till his 
threll. 1551 CRANMER A nsw. Gardiner 409 In the compar- 
ings. 1579 Futke Kefut, Rastel 728 His comparing of the 
sacrament with spicebread. 1695 Locke Hus, Und. u. 
xxv, (ed. 3) 173 Relation, consists in the referring, or com- 
paring two things, one to another. 

Comparing, ///. a. That compares. 

1697 J. SERJEANT Solid Philos. 293 The mind lends nothing 
but her Comparing Nature, to make those Common Notions. 
1884 Athenzum, 12 July 42/3 He seems to be wanting in 
the comparing faculty. 

Compa‘ringly, adv. rare. [f. prec. + -Ly?.] 
In the way of comparison ; comparatively. 

1882 W. THomson Bacon & Shaks. 25 So might similar 
words be dwelt upon coinparingly in the same report. 1885 
G. Merepity Diana HI. xi. 205 Botanical and geological 
books comparingly examined. 

Comparison (kpmpz-risan), 5d. Forms: 4-5 
comparisoun, -ysoun(e, 4-6 -yson, -isone, (5 
comparrison, -parsoun, -paricon), 6 compare- 
son(e, comparason, 5- comparison. [a. OF. 
comparaison, compareson=Pr. contparasd, Sp. cont- 
paracion, \t. comparazione:~—L. comparation-em 
n. of action f. comparare. For the form cf 
ortson:—drationem, venison:—venationem, etc. See 
also CoMPARATION, a later adaptation of the L.] 

1. The action, or an act, of comparing, likening, 
or representing as similar: see COMPARE v.! 1. 
+ To make comparison of: 10 compare. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conse. 8890 Pe bryght cete of heven..Of 
whilk may na comparyson be made Tille na cete pat on erth 
may stand. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. W, 122 Prol., Of swiche 
swetenesse .. That for to speke of gomme or herb or tree 
Comparison may noon ymaked be. ¢ 1400 MauNDEv. (Roxb.) 
xxiii. 108 Nenan ober may be made comparisoun off till hem. 
1509 Fisher Fun. Seria. C’tess Richmond Wks. 290 The 
comparyson of them two may be made iniiij.thynges. 1576 
FLeminc Panop. fist. 255 A comparison betweene waxe.. 
and the witt of man. 1729 BuTLeR Serm. Wks. 1874 II. 3 
There is scarce any ground for comparison between society 
and the mere material body. 1814 Scorr ]Vav. |xiv, Good 
King David, or..our valiant Sir William Wallace,—not that 
I bring myself into comparison with either. 1875 JowEeTTr 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 20 The comparison of philosophy to a yelp- 
ing she-dog. — ‘ : 

2. Capacity of being likened or compared; re- 
lation between things such as admits of their being 
compared; comparable condition or character. 
Always with negative expressed or implied.) 

1340 Ayend, 92 Of zuyche blisse and of zuyche loste nolik- 
hesse ne non comparisoun ne may by yuounde ine yoyes 
and ine lostes of be wordle, 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xxi. 
181 So moche a debonayer lorde.. that ther is no com- 
parison tohym. 1gg2 R. D.tr. //ypuerotomachia 56 b, Vo 
all which. .there could no more bee deuised of equall com- 
parison. 1606 Suaks. Jr. & Cr. 1. ii. 65 Troylus is the 
better man of the two. Cve. Oh Iupiter: there’s no com- 
parison, 1662 GersierR Princ, 12 A Pallace without com- 
parison to any other. @ 1820 SHELI.FY (Ogilvie), The tints 
are such As may not find comparison on earth, JA/od. 
Is there any comparison between them? ‘ 

b, es. in the phrases zvzthout comparison, out of 
all c., beyond all c, 

1340 Ayend, 81 Pe ymage of his sseppere, bet 1s uayr wyp- 
oute comparysoun. 1490 Caxton Aneydos xv. 55 Fineas 
appyered aboue all the other wythout ony comparyson the 
most fayre. ites T..N. tr. Cong. W. India 165 When 
Cortez saw that beautifull thing, his joy was without coin- 
parison, 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit, /ndia UL. v. ix. 712 Out of 
all comparison, the stronger and more dangerous opera- 
Nonof thetwo. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 
95 The claims of one man stood forth beyond all comparison. 

+e. concr. One that can be compared. Ods. rare. 
¢ 1§00 Lancelot 3338 Yhe knycht in to the armys Red.. 
may to this be no comparysoune. 


’ in coniparyson to the sonne. 
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3. ‘A simile in writing or speaking ; an illustra- 
tion by similitude’ (J.). 

1382 Wycuir E£cclus. xlvii. 18 In songus, and in prouerbis 
and comparisouns. ¢ 1400 Kom. Rose 7127 And many such 
comparisoun..Might menne in that book find. 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Refi. (1675) 37 Good Comparisons serve equally to 
illustrate, and to persuade. a@ 1698 Temple Ess. Pop, Dis- 
contents Wks. 1731 1. 270 The Comparison between a State 
anda Ship. 19771 Funzus Lett. \xiv. 325 Comparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing. 18580.W. Hotmes 
Aut. Breakf-t, vi. 37 A comparison which. .suggests itself. 

+b. A satirical or scoffing similitude. Ods. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 854 A man repleate with mockes, 
Full of comparisons, and wounding floutes. 1599 — A7xuch 
Ado un, i. 152 Hee’l but breake a comparison or two on me, 
which .. not laugh’d at, strikes him into melancholly. 

4, The action, or an act, of comparing, or noting 
the similaritics and differences of two or more 
things; see CoMPARE v.1 2, 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 10 In making of comparison There 
may no difference be Betwen a drunken man and me. 
1526 TinDALE 1 Cor. ii. 13 Makynge spretuall comparesons 
of spretuall thynges. 1529 More Heresyes 1. Wks. 140/1 
Thei will make comparisons betwene our Lady of Ippis- 
witch and our Ladie of Walsingham. 1640 Wi_kins Vew 
Planet vi. (1707) 208 The Words Great and Little, are 
relative Terms, and do import a Comparison to something 
else. 1773 Lp. Monsoppo Language (1774) I. 1. vi. 68 The 
faculty of Comparison is that which produces ideas. 1860 
Asp. THomson Laws Th. 75 Comparison is the act of putting 
together two or more single objects with a view to ascertain 
how far they resemble each other. 1866 Lippon Bast. 
Lect. vi, (1875) 320 A comparison is instituted between 
Christianity and Judaism. 

b. Zo bear or stand comparison with. 

1845 Forp Handék, Spain 1. 11 The high road to La 
Corufia.. will stand comparison with any in Europe. 
1860 TYNDALL Glac. 1. xxiii. 166 In point of grandeur it [the 
view] will bear comparison with any in the Alps. 

5. Phraseological const. a. /z comparison of 
(arch.) ; + as to the c. of, + to the c. of (obs. rare); 
b. 2 comparison to; C. tn (by) comparison with: 
as compared with; considered with reference to; 
also d. ellipt. ix, by contparison. 

@. 1382 WycuiF H7sd. vii. 8 Richesses I seide no thing to ben 
in comparisoun of it. 1480 CAxTon Chron. Eng. cclili. 325 
Lo what a mariage was this as to the comparison of that 
other. 1483 — Cato Fv, Yf many been dampned to the 
comparyson and regard of them that are saued. 1535 Cover- 
DALE PS. lxxii[i].25 There is nothinge vpon earth, that I desyre 
in comparison of the. 1780 Sir J. Reynotps Disc. x. (1876) 9 
The Sculptor’s art is limited in comparison of others. 1873 
Miss Broucnton Nancy III. 118 A bear is an amiable and 
affable beast in comparison of him. 

b. ¢1380 Wycuir Wicket 8 A sterre in clerenes [is] notbinge 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531)2 b, They despysed all worldly rychesse in comparyson 
to y® knowlege. 1715 DesacuLiers Fires Impr. 28 The 
warm Air..is but in a small quantity, in comparison to that 
which fills the whole Room. 1843 F. Pacer Pageant 60 
My dress costs nothing, in comparison to what the expense 
of many people’s will be. 

c. 1553 1. Witson XAez, 108 What a boie art thou incom- 
parison with this fellow. 1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angells 
163 Not onely simply, but in comparison with other things. 
1833 De Quincey A u/fob. Sk. Wks. 1863 XIV. 149 Throwing 
in their teeth the brilliancy of my verses at eleven or twelve, 
by comparison with theirs at.. nineteen. 1856 FRouDE 
Hist. Eng, (1858) 1. iii. 243 These things were as nothing in 
comparison with the powers claimed for convocation. 

d. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. vill, There were but fewe in 
comparyson that wold bere ony armour. 1532 J'HYNNE 
Chaucer's Wks, Ded., Whiche..seemeth..in comparison as 
a pure and fyne tryed precious..jewell. 3r590Sir J. Smytu 
Disc. Weapons A, Before..there were verie few theeves and 
roges in England, in comparison that there are now. 1807 
Soutuey Esfriella’s Lett, (1814) It. 144 Penrith .. seems 
here, by comparison, like a metropolis. 


6. Proverb. Comparisons are odious. 

c 1430 Lypc. Hors Shepe & G. 204 Odyous of olde been 
comparisonis, And of comparisonis engendyrd is haterede. 
1579 Ly.y Euphues(Arb.)68 Least [=lest]comparisonsshould 
seeme odious. 1599 SHaks. Afuch Ado ui. v. 18. 1635 
SanpDERSON S¢772. 36 Though Comparisons bee ever harsh, 
and most times odious. 1725 Swirt Drafier Lett.v. 1822 
Hazuitt Tadle-t.1, xi, 247 Comparisons are odious, because 
they are impertinent .. making one thing the standard of 
another which has no relation to it. 

+7. ? Rivalry, contention. Ods. 

3535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 25 Malice, discord, 
pryde and comparesone. 1634 Sir T. HERBert 7rav. 149 
Drink initiates quarrels and comparisons. 

8. Gram. The action of comparing an adjective 
or adverb. Degrees of comparison: the positive, 
comparative, and superlative degrees of an adjec- 
tive or adverb. Sec COMPARATIVE A. 2, Com- 
PARE v.! 3. 

1530 Patscr. 69 Adjectyves..maye have with us ey and 
est added to their endes, whan we make comparyson in our 
tong. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 409/2 Nowe wyll 
he..come forth wyth his thre degrees of comparison, olde, 
elder, and eldest. c¢ 1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865) 30 
Of comparison ther be thre degrees: if the first may be 
called a degre. 1876 Mason £uxg. Gran. § 116. 40 Com- 
binations like sore learned, most virtuous, may be called 
‘ Degrees of Comparison’ on the same principle as that on 
which “1 shall go’ is called the ‘Future ‘ense’ of the 
verb go. 

*|? A corruption of CaParison. 

1540 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. in Pitcairn Crinz. Trials 1. 
309%, iij Comparisonis to the Kingis Grace, xx elnis blak 
Armosing Taffiiese. /é7zd. 1. 3017 For brodering of ane Com- 
parissoune of his graces. 


COMPARTITION. 


+Compa‘rison, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To liken ; = Compare v.! 1. 

c 1325 £. E, Allit, P. B. 161 Thus comparisunez kryst be 
kyndom of heuenne, To pis frelych feste, 1340 A yend.81 Al 
pet me may..benche of uayr kit ne may na3t by ycompari- 
soned to him. 1382 Wyctir ark iv. 30 To what parable 
shulen we comparisoune it? ¢ 1400 /'es¢. Love Prol., Rea- 
sonable that woll not is comparisoned to unreasonable. 

2. To place together so as to note the similarr 
ties and differences of; = ComPARE v.! 2, 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 11, vit. 58 pilke self noumbre of 3eres 
. -ne may nat certys be comparisound to be perdurablete bat 
is eendeles, 1626 W. Sctater Exfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 51 
His art of comparisoning our present sufferings with our 
future glory: how would it silence our murmurings ! 

“| 3. In Wyclif as rendering of L. comparare: 
a. trans. To make like, fashion after the likeness 
of (const. ¢o). b. zt. To vie, contend ;=Com- 
PARE v.14. ¢. trans. To place in rivalry wth. 

1382 Wycuir IWV7sd. xiii. 14 That he..licne it to an ymage 
of man, orto sum of bestes it he comparisoune. — 1 J/acc. 
x. 71 Come doun to vs in to the feeld; and there compary- 
soun we to gidre. — Gen. xxx. 8 The Lord hath compari- 
sound me with my sister, and I have recovered. 

+Compari‘tion. Obs. rare. [a. OF. compa- 
rition (mod.F. comparution), corresp. to L. type 
*comparition-em, {. comparére to appear: cf. Com- 
PEAR.] An appearance, esp. before a tribunal, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Comparition, a comparition ? an apparance, 
appearing, or representing of himselfe to open view. 1616 
Brent Sarpi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 109 Don Diego, after his 
first comparition, had never spoken so much as one word. 
a 1693 Urquuart Rabelais 1. xxxix. 325 Summonings, 
Comparitions, Appearances. 

+Comparity. Ods. [ad. med.L. comparitat- 
em (Du Cange), n.. of quality f. compar like or 
equal to another (f. com- together + far equal). 
Cf. parity, disparity.| Parity, equality, likeness. 

@ 1634 Ranporen Poenzs (1638) 46 Great ones doe love no 
/Equals: But must bee Aboue the Termes ofall comparitie. 
1679 Harsy Key Script. 1. 42 We shall see some Comparities 
and Disparities betwixt both. 

Compart (kpmpait), v. [ad. OF. compartir 
‘to diuide, part, or put, into equall peeces’ (Cotgr.), 
or (its source) L. compartiri to divide and share 
with another, f. com-+ partzvi to divide, share.] 

+1. trans. To divide and share with others. Ods. 

1575 Fenton Gold. Efist. (1577) 59 He coulde not comparte 
wyth hym his clothes. 1605 Danier P&zlotas (1717) 357 
And still compart The best Degrees and Honours of the 
Field, In hope to win his Love. — ‘ 

2. To subdivide, partition, or mark off into 
smaller parts; to divide into compartments. 

21785 GLovER A thenaid ww. (R.), The crystal surface is 
comparted all, In niches verg’d with rubies. 1876 L, H. 
Morcan in NM. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 63 The interior was 
comparted by willow screens. 1880 L. Watiace Ben-//ur 
iv. ili, Each panel was comparted like a modern office-desk, 
and each compartment crowded with labelled folios. 

3. Arch. To lay out in accordance with a plan, 
with proper distribution and disposition of parts. 

1624 [see ComparTinc below. 1715 Leon: Padladio's 
Archit. (1742) I. 79 Streets. .ought to be so comparted, asto 
be strait. /ézd. I. 90 The pilasters..ought to be so com- 
parted, as to fall into that part of the river where the stream 
is least rapid. /6zd. II. 11 Thus Vitruvius comparted the 
round Temples. 

Hence Compa‘rted f//.a.; Compa'rting vé/. sd. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 33, 1 make 
haste to the Casting and Comparting of the whole work. 
1654 Eart Mono. tr. Bextivoglio's Warrs Flanders 299 He 
begirt the Town .. with divers well comparted Quarters. 
1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Builder 583 Comparted; divided 
into smaller parts; or partitioned into smaller spaces. 

+ Compart, 5. Obs. rare. [f. Com-+ Part sd.] 
A part along with others, a companion part. 

1645 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xi. (1657) 109 Unseverable from 
one another, as being compartes of the same substance. 
a 1694 J. Scott Pract. Disc. xxii. (T.‘, And yet remain un- 
separable, as being comparts of the same substance. 1697 
J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 91. 

Comparti‘cipant, «2. rare. [f. Com-+ Par- 
TICIPANT, after L. comparticipf-ent sharing together. ] 
Partaking or participant together with others. 

1582 VV. 7.(Rhem.) ZA. iii. 6 The Gentils to be compartici- 
pant of his promis [Vulg. comparticipes promissionts). 

Compartiment, obs. form of COMPARTMENT. 

Compartioner: see COMPARCIONER, 

Compartition (kpmpaiti‘fon). [ad. L. type 
compartition-ent, v. of action f. compartir to CoM- 
PART.] The action of comparting. 

+1. Division and sharing with another. Ods. 

1636 Bratuwait Aoman Emperors 62 Crownes hardly 
admit the compartition even of a brother. 

2. Arch. The distribution and disposition of the 
parts of a plan; laying out. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 39, 1 am 
now come to the Casting and Contexture of the whole Work, 
comprehended under the term of Compartition. 1656 
Buount Glssogr. s.v., By Compartition Architects under- 
stand a graceful and useful distribution of the whole ground- 
plot. 1726 Leoni tr. Adberti’s Archit. 1. 2a, The Com- 
partition is that which subdivides the whole Platform of the 
House into smaller Platforms. a 

b. One of the parts so marked out and divided. 

[So J. and others after him, but the quots. may belong to2.J 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 14 Save 
in their ‘I'emples and Amphi-Theaters, which needed no 


COMPARTMENT. 


Comparlitions. 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 54 We 
might examine their artifice in the contignations, the rule 
and order in the compartitions. 

Compartlement: see next, 1 b. 

Compartment (kpmpastmént). Also 6-8 
compartiment, 6 -pertiment, 6-7 -partement ; 
sce also COPARTMENT. § [a. F. conzpartiment, in It. 
-mento, late L. -mentum, f. compartiri to divide. 
The Fr. form was long retained in artistie senses.] 

I. A division separated by partitions, a part 
partitioned off. 

Ll. Arch. and Art, A division or separate part 
of a design; ‘an ornamental subdivisional part, 
for ornament, of a larger division’ (Gwilt); eg. a 
sunk pancl in a eeiling or soffit. 

1564-78 ButtEvn Dial. agst. Pest, (1888) 15 The piller was 
eight foote square. . with compartementes of cunnyng mason- 
rie curiously couered with fine golde. 1598 ILorio, Compas- 
timento, a compartment, a partition. r6or I, Gopwin Bs, of 
Eng. 223{A] toombe. .pittifully defaced. .the compartiment 
and other buildings torne downe. 1715 T. Bennet £ss. 39 
Art. 5 The litle of this copy is inclos'd with the same coin- 
partiment which that copy has. 1726 R. Neve Burders 
Dict., Compartment. .in Architecture, ts a particular Square 
(for an Inscription or some olher Device) marked out in 
some ornamental Part of a Building. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
Compartiment of tiles, an arrangement of while and red tiles 
varnished for the decoration of a roof. 1852 H. Cotton 
Editions of Bible (ed. 2) 274 The tille, within a wood-cut 
compartment. /é/c. 278 Title, within an architectural com- 
partment, 1873 Horner MWadlks Florence (1884) I. xvi. 249 
The ceiling was divided into thirty-nine compariments. _ 

+b. ‘fine bindings of books are said to be in 
compartiment’ (Bailey s.v.). O6s. 

(Cf. Littré: Dorures & petits fers qui se mellent sur le 
plat ou sur le dos des livres.} 


1648 Herrick //esper., To Closet-Gods, About the cover of | 


this book there went A curious-comely clean compartlement 
[2 wispy. for compartiement]. 

+2. Gardening. (Sce quots.) Oés. 

1610 W. FotkincHam Art of Survey u. vi. 56 The Trick- 
ing of Plots consisis in Complements and Compartiments. 
1664 Evetvn A’al. Hort. 211 Clip Box, etc. in Parterres, 
Knots, and Comparliments. 1712 J. James tr. Le Bloud’s 
Gardening 28 A Wood-work, planted in a very handsome 
Compartiment. 1731-7 Mitter Gard. Dict., Conipartiments 
are Beds, Plats, Borders, and Walks, laid out according to 
the Form of the Ground. 1814 [see CopartMENT}. 

3. Her. A division of a shield, etc. 

1590 [see CorparTMENT]. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry v1. vi. (1611) 271 The Molto, or 
Word..set in some Scrole or Compartment, placed vsually 
at the foot of the Escocheon. 1649 G. Dame. rinarch., 
-ITen, V, cclxi, Noe Fret of Names Worne as a Border, or 
Compartiment, To glimer ore the Tablet. 1730-6 Baitry 
(folio', Compartments ‘in Heraldry) are partitions, as also 
quarterings of the escutcheon, according to the number of 
coats that are 10 be in it, or the several divisions made 
in it. 

+4. A division of troops. Ods. 

1590 Sik J. Suvtu Disc. Weapons 7 The bands being in 
great compertiments and divisions, may be with a great 
deale more celeritie incorporated with the other great com- 
pertiments of the like weapons of other great bands. /6d. 
9 Everie sort of weapon being reduced into bands by them- 
selves, without compertiments of divers sorts of weapons in 
anie one band. 

5. A space or chambcr partitioned off. a. in 
the body of an animal or plant. 

1760-72 tr. Fuan §& Ulloa's Voy. ied, 3) 1. 1v. viii. 175 Each 
seed. .inclosed in one of the compartments, formed by the 
transverse membranes of the pod. 1836 Toop Cycé, Anat. 
I. §73/x The stomach. .is divided into distinct compartments. 
Ibid, 1. 644/1 The left compartinent of the ventricle. 

b. One of the divisions of a railway-carriage. 
Now one of the most common of the applications. 

1862 SuirLey .Vugz Crit. xi. 481 In the engaged compart- 
ment of a first-class carriage. 1885 Aliss Brapvon IVy/lard’s 
Weird 1. 9 She was evidently travelling alone..and she 
must have been in a compartment by herself. 

e. In other applications: ¢.g. one of the water- 
tight divisions of a large ship. 

1866 G. Macponato Ann. O. Neighd. ix. (1878) 144 He 
pushed a compartment of books. 188: Dasly Tel. 17 Oct., 
Suddenly liberated here, it .. gives rise to an intense cold, 
which it carries with it into the freezing compartments. 1882 
Nares Seamanship ied. 6) 2 Water-tight bulkheads.— 
The name applied to the sides of the numerous compart- 
ments into which it is customary to divide iron vessels. 
1884 Pall Wall GC. 25 Aug. 8/2 She had watertight compart. 
ments, 

G. A scparate division or section of anything, 
whether plane or solid. 

1793 SMEATON Leystone ..§ 328 Therailswere madeincight 
compartments, and screwed together. 1854 Darwin J/oncer, 
on Cirripedia, Balanidz 33 A barnacle or acorn-shell is an 
irregular cone, formed generally of six compartments. 1867 
Herscnes. Fam, Lect. Sc., The Sun 71 They divide the 
spectrnm into compartments. 1872 Nicnotson Paleont. 150 
The sides of the shell are seen to be composed of from 4 to 
8 separate pieces, valves, or, as they are technically called, 
compartments. 

II. +7. The proper disposition and distribution 
of the parts of any design := CoMPARTITION 2. Ods. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn.,Compartiment(with Painters), 
1s a regular orderly disposition of agreeable Figures all 
round any Picture, Map, Draught, etc. for its better Orna- 
Ment. 41715 Leos: Palladio's Archit.11742) 1. 57 Yhe Com: 
partment of the Building, or the distributicn of its parts. 
/bid, 1. 92 Of all the Bridges. .the most worthy of consider- 
ation (as well for the strength as the compartment of it:. 
1730-6 Baiey (folio, Compurtiment [in Joinery, etc.], A 
symmetrical disposition of figures to adorn panels, etc. 
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b. fig. 

1647 Warn Simp. Cobler 5 Tolerations in things tolerable 
.-are..the faire Compartiments of Christian fraternity. 

8. Comt., as compartment-bulkhead, one of 
the partitions which divide the hold of a ship into 
watertight compartments ; compartment ceiling, 
one divided into panels (Gwilt); compartment 
tiles, an arrangement of varnished red and white 
tiles on a roof (Gwilt): sec 1730 in 4b. 

Compartmental (kpmpatmentil), a ff. 
prec. +-AL. Cf. departmental.) Consisting of, or 
of the nature of, compartments. 

1859 Guturck & Times /asnt, 163 'Vhe painted compart- 
mental framework [of the Sistine Chapel]. 

Compa‘rtmented, ///. «. [fas prec. +-ED%.] 
Fitted with, or divided into, compartments. 

1851 Lp, Woonnouse.ee in A. Ramsay's Wks. V1. App. 
372 «Any compartmented package became a gardevyance. 
1869 A// Y. Round No. 1. 17, | point to my things and the 
compariImented trunk, 

+ Compa‘rtner. 04s. Also6-7-partener. A 
partner along with others, a CorartTNeEn, 

1563-87 Foxe A. § J. (1684) II. 437 Gardiner and his 
compartners. 1564 Wdls & Juv. N.C. (Surlees) 216, | being 
his comparlener, 1645 Dicey Nat. Bodies xi. (1657) 103 The 
soul..is the bodies compartner. 1701 BEVERLEY A foc. 
Quest, 18 Ephraim, the Compariner. .to Dan in Idolatry. 

Ilenece + Compa‘rtnership = CoPaRTNERSUIL. 

1634 Forp 2. WWarbeck w. ii, My wife’s compartnership. 
1652 GauLE Magastromt. 239 Whether you shall tecome 
poor by suertiship, compartnership, etc, 

Compass (ko-mpas), 54.1 (a. and adv.) Forms: 
3-6 compace, 3-7 -pas(e, 4-7 -passe, (5 com- 
paas, 6 coom-, coumpasse), 4- compass ; also 
3-6 cumpas, 4 -pass, -pase, 4-6 -passe, 5 Sv. 
cumpaiss, (8 cumpace). [a. F. compas (12th c. 
in Littré) ‘measure, pair of compasses, circle’ ; 
in mod... also ‘mariner’s compass’; = Pr. com- 
fas, Sp. compas ‘pair of eompasses, measure, 
tule of life, pattern’, Pg. compasso ‘ pair of eom- 
passes’, It. compasso ‘a eompasse, a round, also 
a paire of compasses’ (Florio); med.L. com- 
passus = circtnus pair of compasses (Du Cange). 
Cf. also Ger. compass, kompass, mariner’s compass, 
formerly also gnomon, sun-dial, portable dial, Du. 
kompas, Sw. compass, kompass, Va. compas, Norw. 
kompas, (all) mariner’s compass, (This is the 
exclusive sense in the Teutonic langs., as ‘ pair of 
compasses’ is predominant in the Komanic.) 

The history of this word and its associated verb in the 
Romanic langs. has not yet been determined, and it pre- 
sents many points of uncertainty. It is doubtful whether 
the sb. is Common Romanic tthe Sp. being app. from Fr. or 
Pr.', and as yet uncertain whether the sb. is derived from 
the vb., or the vb. from the sb. If the sb. was the origin, 
it would predicate a L. type *comfasszs, f. cont- together or 
intensive + ?fassns step, pace; if the vb. was the earlier, 
compassare would be ‘to pass or step together’ or ‘com- 
pletely’ (see Diez Jassare', aud *compassus, compasso, the 
action of dcing so. The early history of the senses of the 
sb. is equally obscure: in OF., ‘measure’, primarily per- 
haps ‘measure kept in walking together’, ‘artifice, subtilty’, 
and ‘pair of compasses’, appear all 1o be early senses; it is 
at present impossible to say whether the instrument took 
its name from ‘measuring’ or from ‘equal stepping’. It 
is probable that the sense ‘circumference, circle, round ’ 
which is slightly exemplified in OF., but has received so 
great a development in Eng., is derived from the naine of 
the instrument; but the converse is also possible; cf. L. 
cfrcinns compasses, from circa round, etc. ; also Ger. 2irkel, 
(1) circle, (2)compasses, ‘The later application to the Mariner's 
Compass, recognized in modern French, but chiefly de- 
veloped in English and the Teut. langs., is also of obscure 
origin ; it may easily have arisen out of the sense ‘ circle’ or 
‘circuit’, as showing the circle of the winds; but in German 
this sense appears to have been preceded by those of * gno- 
mon’ and ‘sun-dial’, which may point in another direction, 
The Greek name of the circinus or compasses was daByrns, 
from S:aBaivery to stride or walk with the legs apart, to 
stride, step, or passover : it isnot impossible that compassius 
and comtpassare may have been employed to render these 
words, and as 5:a8y7¢5 also meant the gnomon of a sun-dial, 
it is conceivable that this indicates the way in which cov- 
fassus came to be used for dial, and mariner’s compass. 

The OF. senses all appear early in ME. In the uncer- 
lainty as to the relations hetween these, it is impossible to 
arrange them in any certain order in Eng., and that adopted 
is merely provisional, and subject toalteration when Roménic 
scholars shall have ascertained the previous history of the 
word in their own domain. } 

I. Measure, etc. 

+1. Mcasure, proper proportion, regularity: ¢.g. 
to keep even compass (ef. OF. tenir compas to keep 
step in marching) ; dy compass (OF. par compas, 
a compas, It. a contpasso), with measure and orcer, 
with regularity, regularly. Ods. 

c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 944 Ho watz be fayrest in felle, of 
flesche & of lyre, & of compas, & colour, & costes of alle 
other. ¢ 1400 Kom. Rose 3208 Nature hadde nevere such a 
grace, To forge a werk of such compace [Fr. de tel compas). 
1475 Caxton Yasoun g2 b, Vignes and trees hyly con- 
duyted by compass. 1612 Brinscey Lyd. Lit. iv. (1627) 
7 Yo keepe even compasse in the height, greatnesse, and 

readth of his letters. 

2. ‘Moderate space, moderation, duc limits’ J.); 
esp. in bE ithin or ott of compass: i.e. within or be- 
yond the bounds of moderation. Oés. exc. dial, 

[Possibly arising out of the sense ‘measure’, but certainly 
related also to sense 9. } 


COMPASS. 


1579 Tomson Calurn’s Sermt, Tim. 59/2 We cannot bring 
our selues in coinpasse vnder it, vnlesse God draws vs 10 it. 
Ibid. 133/1 Wee haue need of some order and brid!e, to 
hold vs within our compusse. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, 
etc. (J.), In two hundred years before «1 speak within com- 
pass) no such commission has been executed. 1615 G. 
Sanpys 7vav. 61, I should not speake much out of com- 
passe, should I say as large as a bushell. 1632 H. Srur 
Avgustvs 166 Yo keepe these [malecontents] in compasse, 
Avgvstvs .. constituted a Provost of the Citie. 1701 
Cotuier A atoninus 179 Which ., keeps those ‘Things which 
Decay froin running out of Compass. 1742 RKicHArDsoN 
Pamela 11.384, [must keep within Compass. 1887 S.Chesh. 
Gloss. s.v., Yo ‘speak i‘ compass’ is to speak within limits, 
to speak guardedly. 

IT. Artifice, skilful or erafty device. 

+3. Designing, skilful devising, ingenuity ; pass- 
ing into the bad sense of craft, subtilty, cunning. 
In later use closely associated with the vb. in sense 
2: compassing, contriving. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M1, 8797 \Cott.) To fesi, wit compas slei, 
Vr warc to-geder. ¢ 1320 Cast. oue 739 A trone Of white 
iuori .. Wip cumpas iprowen and with gin al ido. ¢ 1384 
Cnaucer //. Fame 1. 462 How maugre Iuno, Eneas, Por 
al hir sleight and hir compas, Acheved al his aventure. 
¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 523 With a compas of clennes to colour 
hir speche. rsar Sé. Herburge (1848) 35 Castynge in his 
mynde craftely by compas Ilow he myght optayne to the 
hye empyre. 1526 Wotsev in Strype /cch. Mem. I. 1. v. 66 

is refusal proceeded of no manner of coinpass or intent to 
protract time for any sinister purpose. 1579 Lyty Exphues 
(Arb.,) 92 If it come to passe as it is lyke by my compasse. 
159 Bieon Coulers Good & Fuil ix. (Arb.) 152 Incident 
to those things that proceede from our owne care, and com. 
passe. 

+ b. Acrafty contrivance or artifice; a stratagem. 

1540 Act 32 /len. VJ1/, c. 32 § 2 By meanes and com. 
Passes to proue a procontracte. 1550 Latimer Last Serm. 
bef. Edw. VI, 1.242 These fellows that have their fetches 
and their far compasses to bring things to their purposes. 
1558-9 Act: //iz. c. 5 § 1 Yf any person doo compas or 
imagyn to deprive the Quenes mate and the same Com- 
passes or Imaginacions..shall or doo utter, 

ITT. The mathernatical instrument. 

4. An instrument for taking measurements and 
deseribing circles, consisting (in its simplest form) 
of two straight and cqual Icgs connected at one end 
by a movable joint. Now gen. in A/.; also fair 
of compasses. 

Modifications of this instrument are the Bow-comPassrs 3 
beam-, calliper- hair-compasses, etc. Similar instruments 
for describing figures other than circles are specified by a 
corresponding adj., as e/liptic, oval, triangular comipasses ; 
also proportional compasses : see these adjs. 

a. [¢1340 Cursor Al, 9947 \Trin.) Atour faire of yuory.. 
Craftily casten wip a compas. Sut earlier A/SS. wip 
compas.] 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II. 303 (Perdix] made 
pe firste compas, c1391 Cuaucer Astro/. 11. § 40 [I] Cleped 
bat on poynt of my compas A, & pat other poynt F. ¢ 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 29/11 Flic circinus, a compas. 1570 
Dee Math. Pref, 40 Geometrie .. teacheth the Vse of the 
Rule and the Cumpasse. 21745 Swirt (J.), To fix one foot 
of their compass wherever they think fit. 18414 Emerson 
Ess., Love Wks. (Bohn) I. 76 Defined by compass and 
measuring- wand. 

155s Even Decades IV. dud. we x. (Arb.) 134 We 
tooke owre compases & beganne to measure the sea coastes. 
1594 Burxpevit /-verc. v. :ed. 7) 589 How to make with 
your Compasses a perpendicular line to fall from any point 
giuen vpon another right line. 1667 Mitton /?. L. vit. 224 
In his hand He took the golden Compasses, prepar'd .. to 
circumscribe This Universe. 1831 Brewster Oftics iv. 38 
Some point.. where. .one foot of the compasses is placed. 

1551 RecorpE Castle Anowl. (1556) 37 Haue a payre 
of compasse aptelye made for to draw the circles. 1790 in 
Archzrol, X. 133 A pair of brass compasses, one of the legs 
of which is broken off. 1840 /é/¢. XXVIII. 378 A pair of 
curious hrass compasses or dividers. 

b. Name of a small southern constellation. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 185/1 Circinus, the Compasses, a 
constellation. .not very far from the South Pole. 

e. humorously, Coryate’s compasses: one’s legs. 

1864 Loweut. Fireside Trav, 280, I resolved to give up my 
saddle to the boy, and try Tom Coryate’s compasses. 

IV. Cireumference, circle, curve; bound. 

+ 5. A circumference, a circle. Ods. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 7586 Pe erth..Es bot als a poynt 
Iinyddes acompase. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 92 As the point 
in a coinpas Stant even amiddes. c¢ 1400 Macnpev. x. 38 
A lytill hous made in maner of halfa cumpas. 1413 Lyne. 
Pilgr. Sowle i. iv. (1483) 52 The compas of this whele was 
fitched ful cf hokes. ¢1470 Henry MWeadlace vin. 227 Alt 
Wallace ost in till a cumpaiss baid. 1530 PAtscr. 207/2 
Compas. a cercle or rondell. 1551 Recorve Pathw. A novi. 
1. xxvii, Now sette I one fote of the compas in G, and eatend 
the other foote vnto H, and so drawe a compas. 1555 EvEN 
Decades W, [aud t. 1x. (Arb.) 98 Men pat handes to- 
gyther & standinge in coompasse. 1613 R. C. Tadle Alph. 
ted. 3) Semzcircle, halfe a circle or compasse. 1621 Burtox 
Anat. Mel. tt. ii. ut. (1651) 245 If the world is 21,500 miles 
in compass, its Diameter is 7oco, 1655 It. Ferry } oy. £. 
(nia 347 They make a little Circle upon the ground. after 
which they sit down within that Compasse. 

+b. Anything circular in shape, ¢.g. the globe. 
the horizon ; also, a circlet or ring. 

c 1384 Ciaucer //. Faure ut. 212 Votelle of these yates 
florysynges ne of compases ne of kervenges. c 1394 /’. /°/. 
Crede 123 Crist in compas of gold In be wide windowe 
westwarde. ¢ 1475 Partenay 6270 All rounde the compas 
thongh man be sekyng, In all the worlde so noble king is 
noght. 1583 Staxvuurst vers ut. UArb.) 73 With seed 
of .Encas shal coompasse carthlye be ruled. 1611 Coryat 
Cradities 455 About the middest goeth a compasse of brasse. 
1681 W. Rosertson PAraseol. Gen. (1693) 567 The compass 
of the eye, ordita. 


COMPASS. 


+c. Phrase: @ compass to, in (the) compass of, 


around, round. 

¢ 1325 Childh. Fesus 1660 (Matz.) Isette huy weren a com- 
pas To a bord pare inne was. ¢ 1350 Ps. Ixxviil. in Pref 
Wyclif's Bible p. iv. uote, In the cumpas of Jerusalem. 
1382 Wvcur J/aré iii. 34 Biholdynge hem..that saten in 
the cumpas of hym. — Rev. iv. 3 A reynbowe was in 
cumpas of the seete. 1526 TinDALE ev. vii. 11 All the 
angelles stode in the compace of the seate. 

+6. A circular arc, sweep, curve. Ods. 

1545 Ascuam 7o.roph. (Arb.) 120 Your bowe [must] be well 
trymmed. .that it may come rounde in trew compasse euery 
where. 1563 SHute Archi?. Bj b, Constrained the braunches 
..to draw downwardes againe witha sertaine compasse. 1627 
Capt. Smitu Seaman's Gram. ii. 3 There doth begin the 
compasse and bearing of the ship. 1637 Brunt Voy. Levant 
28 The Promontory. .hath two sides encompassed by Sea.. 
with a compasse turning from West to North. 1697 Potter 
Antig. Greece 1. iv. (1715) 49 Slings..somewhat broad in 
the middle, with an oval Compass, and so by little and 
little decreasing into two Thongs. 

b. Archery. The curved path described by an 

arrow ; the angle of elevation as determining this 
path ; cf. C. 3b. 
_ 1545 Ascuam To.roph. (Arb.) 133 The shaft in flyenge .. if 
it flye far, it flyeth a round compace. /é/d/. 145 In drawyng 
{of the bow] some set suche a compasse, as thoughe they 
woulde tourne about. 1613 Cuapman Rev. Bussy D'Ambois 
Plays (1873) 11. 156 Tis the. .compasse giuen it by the Archer 
That makes it hit or misse. 1830 Sfr2d¢?’s Sports & Past.(1876) 
124 A good archer, .ought also. .to be well acquainted with 
what compass his arrows would require in their flight. 

7. The circumference, boundary, enclosing line or 
limits of any space or area, 

a 1300 [see C. 1]. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 
8931 Wypynne pe compas of pe stones [of Stonehenge]. 
¢ 1400 Maunpev. vi. 21 Pe compas of be citee. .contenes 
xxv. myle aboute. 1568 GraFTon Chron. 11.611 Jack Cade, 
entending to bring the king farther within the compasse of 
his nette. 1570-6 LAMBAKDE Perand, Kent (1826) 235 A 
Palaice .. the compasse whereof may be traced out by the 
ruines of an olde Wall there. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 3 A 
grave subject..and a wide one..so wide that I shall make 
no effort to touch the compass of it. 

b. Measurement round, circuit, girth. (Cf. 11.) 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 269 The largenesse and 
compasse of all creatures corporal]. 1634 Sir T. HeRsert 
Trav, 95 The Caspian Sea is in compasse neere three thou- 
sand miles. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. [t. (1790) 1. ii. 21 A 
fortification of between two and three miles in compass. 
1864 Burton Scot Aér, II. ii. 179 Greater in his compass 
of body, than any within six kingdoms about him. 1882 
SHortHouse ¥. /gdesant xxix, Within the confines of the 
Duke's chase, thirty miles in compass. 

8. Circumscribed area or space ; in wider sense, 


space, area, extent. 

in many uses this and the prec. sense are not separable ; cf. 
the ordinary use of ‘circumference’ for ‘ circle’, (Here perh. 
belongs Chaucer's frine compas, explained by Prof. Skeat 
as ‘threefold space, i.e. of the earth, the sea, and the 
heavens’. But other explanations have been attempted.) 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 21640 (Cott.) In pis compas godd all 
has left. ¢ 1325 &. E. Addit. P. B. 319 A wyndow .. In be’ 
compas of a cubit kyndely s[q]ware. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Sec. Nun's T. 45 Of the tryne compas lord and gyde.. 
Whom erthe and see and heuene out of relees Ay heryen. 
1535 CoveRDALE 2 AZacc. i. 15 He entred with a small 
company into the compasse of the temple. 158 Nort 
Plutarch (1676) 5 A certain compass inclosed all about 
within the Temple. 1685 Manch. Court Leet Rec. 
(1888) VI. 231 Lambert Henton hath pailed out a cer- 
taine Compas of land, ¢1710 Cexia Fiennes Diary (1888) 27 
The Lord's prayer and ten Commandments [written] in the 
Compass of a Crown piece. 1839 THirtwatt Greece II. 
363 The, .towering hopes of Athens demanded that the new 
wall should inclose a larger compass. 

b. dransf. and fig. Of time, etc. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 53 Within the 
cumpas of that worthi Emperors reign, 1 Sturmv 
Mariner's Mag. \. 3, \shall draw out the Description in as 
small a compass as itcan be. 1734tr. Rodliz's Anc. Hist. 
(1827) III. 259 In the compass of one verse, 1818 Cruise 
Digest V1.517 Confined to the compass of a life. 1844 Lp. 
Broucuam Brit, Cozst. (1862) 94 Within the compass of the 
last four chapters. 1870 Bryant //iad I. x. 304 Who in 
the compass of a day performed Such mighty deeds. 

9. fig. Bounds, limits, as in wthin, beyond the 
compass of (sight, knowledge, power, ability, etc.) ; 
range or extent within limits; and, more generally, 
range, reach, sphere, scope. 

1555 in Strype Ace/. Aferz. UII. App. xlvii. 143 The saide 
witnessis. .have deposed of malice. . beside and without the 
compasse of the same articles. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 46 
Studies : not falling within the Cumpasse of their Capa- 
citie. 1604 SHaks. Off. 11. iv. 21 To do this, is within the 
compasse of mans Wit. 1639 Futter Holy War. i. (1647) 
1 It cometh within the compasse of our belief. 1655 W. F. 
Meteors 1. 30 It never goeth down out of the compass of 
sight, though it be not seen in the day-time for the bright- 
ness of the Sun, /éd. 111. 57 Clouds.. without the compass 
of our sight. 1736 Butter Azad. Introd. 4 The Extent, 
Compass, and Force, of analogical Reasoning. 1822 Haz- 
ttt J adée-t. 1. vii. 163 Many men. .have not a compass of 
soul to take aninterest in any thing truly great. 1823 DE 
Quincey Let, Educ. i. (1860) 14 Distinguished for variety 
and compass of power. 1870 Bowen Logic 6 The limited 
compass of the human me 

b. spec. Intellectual range. 

1727 Swiet To Yung. Lady, To discourse of arts and 
sciences out of your compass. 1737 WATERLAND Eucharist 
7 He will..fall short in most Things, for want of Compass, 
and larger Views, 


10. Afusic. The full range of tones which a voice 


or musical instrument is capable of producing. 
1597 Mortev /utrod. Afus. 7 PAi. Why then was your 
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Scale deuised of xx. notes? A/a, Because that compasse 
was the reach of most voyces, 1602 Suaks. Haz. 11, ii. 383 
You would sound mee from my lowest Note, to the top of 
my Compasse. 1709 Appison 7afler No. 157? 4A Flute, 
an Instrument .. without any great Compass. 1870 EMER- 
son Soc. § Solit., Eloguence Wks. (Bohn) III. 24 Of all the 
musical instruments on which men play, a popular assembly 
is that which has the largest compass and variety. 


V. Circuit, round, circuitous course. (Cf. 7 b.) 
11. Circular movement, course, or journey, circuit, 


round ; a roundabout journey, a detour. arch. 

1382 Wvciir Rov. xv. 19 From Jerusalem by cumpas 
[per circattuz:| til vnto IMiryk I haue fulfillid the gospel 
of Crist. c¢ 1385 Cuaucer Z. G. W. Prol. 199 They 
wenten in compas, Daunsinge aboute this flour. ¢ 1510 
More Picus Wks. 19/1 Wicked men walke about in a 
circuit or coumpasse. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IW. Iudia 358 
He .. shewed with stirring his feete the compasses and 
pointes of the daunce. 1608-11 Br. Hatt Occas. Medit. 
(1851) 42 The hawk. .towers up, by many gradual compasses, 
to his highest pitch. 1698 Frocer Voy. 100 The Portuguese 
.-save a large Compass that others are oblig'd to make. 
¢1710 CELIA Fiennes Diary (1888) 114 A..hill..so steepe.. 
few Coaches but gaines the top of it by a Compass round it. 

b. A circuit of time, round, revolution. 

1601 SHaxs. Fil, C. v. iii, 25 Where I did begin, there 
shall I end: My life is run his compasse, 1609 Bisie 
(Douay)1 Chrow, xx. 1 It came to passe after the compasse 
of a yeare [Jost anni circuluie), 

+e. A roundabout expression, a circumlocution. 

1623 Liste 2lfric ou O. & N.T. Pref. 14 Out of this 
compasse can he not goe. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonad’s 
Gardening 86 A tedious Compass of Words and Terms. 

d. phr. Zo cast, + fet, fetch, go, lake a compass: 
to take a circular or circuitous course, make a 
circuit or detour; +rarely,to form acircle; fg. to 
act or speak in a roundabout manner, digress. 

c 1430 Henrvson Aor. Fad. (1865) 185 He kest ane com- 
pas far about. 1535 CoverDaLe £ecd, i. 5 The wynde goeth 
towarde y® South, & fetcheth his compase aboute vnto the 
North. @1555 Larimer in Strype Ecc/. Mem, 111. 1. 98 A 
Man that... hath his Journey's End before him, what Madnes 
were it for him to fet farther Compasabout. 1611 Biste Acés 
xxviii. 13 From thence wee fet a compasse, and came to 
Rhegium. 1654 Evervn Diary 31 July, Taking leave of 
Cadenham we went a compass into Leicestershire. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 72 To take a compass 
round behind the pirates camp. 1837 De Quincey Revolt 
Tartars Wks. 1863 IV. 165 Troops of deer .. fetching a 
compass by way of re-entering the forest grounds. 

Jig. 1677 Girpin Dezzouol. (1867) 56 He falls not directly 
upon what he intended..but fetcheth a compass. @ 1693 
Tittorson Serm. (1743) VIL. 2251 What a compass do many 
men fetch to go to heaven, by innumerable devices. a 1847 
Mrs. SHerwoop Lady of Manor II, xiv.240 The compass 
commonly fetched before the pupil can be conducted to the 
point intended. 


VI. The Mariner’s Compass. 

12. An instrument for determining the magnetic 
meridian, or one’s direction or position with re- 
spect to it, consisting of a magnetized needle turn- 
ing freely on a pivot; notably employed in the 
guidance of a ship’s course at sea (the A/ariner’s 


or Seaman’s compass). 

The mariner’s compass consists essentially of three parts, 
the bowl or Box (s4.2, sense 15), containing the Carp (sé.2, 
sense 4) on which the 32 Ponts of the compass are marked 
(see Point), and the NEEDLE. According to its position or 
use on ship-board it is distinguished as drzzacle-, hanging-, 
standard, steering-compass, etc, 

To box the compass: see Box v.! 12; also in the same 
sense Jo say the (or one's) compass. 

c1g1s Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some the anker 
layde .. One kepte y® compas and watched y°® our glasse. 
1521 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 140 Item that I gif William 
Tyngaite my cardyd and my best compas. 1552 Asp. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 28 Ane skyppar can nocht gyde 
his schip to ane gud hevin without direction of his compas. 
1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram. viil. 35 The boyes. .every 
Munday..to say their compasse, 1664 Evetvn K’a/. Hort. 
(1729) 222 Remember in all Transplantings to observe the... 
Quarter of the Compass. 1699 Dampier Voy. II, 11. v. 58 
A Tornado.. causes the Winds to shift all round the Com- 
pass. 1823 W. Scoressy ¥rud. NV. Whale Fishery 145 On 
the 12, we had the wind almost all round the compass. 1875 
Brprorp Satlor’s Pocket-bk. ii. (ed. 2) 43 When the ship 
has been placed on her proper course by the Standard 
Compass, the helmsman will notice the point shown by 
the Binnacle Compass as being that to which 4eé las to 
attend. yas ; 

b. (Varieties of this instrument are specially 


constructed for particular purposes. 

Such are the azzunth a Sey AziMUTH 2), the 27, 
surveying, variation compasses, etc.) 

1703 Art's Jniprov. p.xv, There are now. .diverse sorts or 
kinds of Compasses; as Azimuth Compasses, Meridian 
Compasses, Variation Compasses, Amplitude Compasses, 
Hanging Compasses, Pocket Compasses. 1832 Nat. Philos., 
Magnetism vi. 60 (Usef. Knowl. Soc.) The land or survey- 
ing-compass..furnished with sights, and means for reading 
off the degrees on the card. /éid. vi. 6x The Variation 
Compass designed to exhibit the diurnal changes of varia- 
tion in the horizontal magnetic needle. 1881 RavmMonD 
Mining Gloss., Conipass. An instrument like the ordinary 
nautical or surveyor’s compass .. having a clinometer at- 
tached. Also, a dip-compass, for tracing magnetic iron 
ore, having a needle hung to move in a vertical plane. 

ec. fig. ; 

1601 CoRNWALLVES &ss, 11. xlviii. (1631) 307 It shall bee.. 
by chance ; a compasse too uncertaine for Justice to saile 
by. 1634 Sin T. Hersert 7rav. 221 margin, Gods Provi- 
dence the best compasse. 1649 Likon Basilike 117 Profit 
is the Compasse by which Factious nen steer their course. 
1845 M«Currocn Taxation 1, iii. (1852) 90 From whatever 
point of the political compass we may set out. 
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13. Cozchol. A kind of shell-fish. 

1776 Da Costa Elem. Conchol, 245 Sometimes the valves 
are differently coloured, as the Compass, or Sole, which has 
one valve of a chestnut brown. 

B. adj. Round, circular, curved. (Still in 
technical use: cf. D.) 

1523 Firzuers. //usd, § 136 It is sette in a compasse pece 
of yren. 1563 B. Goocre Zg/ogs (Arb.) 113 Ptbolome, with 
Compasse Globe in hande. 1587 A/irr. Mag., Albanact. 
xxvii, The Compasse pathes of euery ayrye sphere. 1607 
TorseLt fours. Beasts (1673) 212 The Dogs..run along.. 
through rough and plain, crooked and straight, direct and 
compass. 1751 CuesterF. Le?t. III. 142 A compass rin 
set round with little diamonds. 1766 Entick London IV. 
1oo The north front .. has a triangular instead of the two 
compass pediments. 

C. adv, (Cf. 7 compass.] 
+1. In compass, in circuit, ‘all round’, Ods. 
Unless cozzpass is a sb. and the construction as in ‘ten 
miles’ distance’.) 

a1300 Cursor A. 2275 (Cott.) pis tour was..ten mile 
compas al aboute. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed M11. 
1355/2 With teeth of three quarters of a yard Compas. 

+2. In a circle, round. Oés. 

¢ 1400 Gamelyn 629 All sate at be mete compas aboute. 

+3. In a circular arc or curve, curvedly. Ods. 

1545 Ascuam To.roph. (Arb.) 133 In drawyng, it [the bow] 
must come rounde compasse. 1559 Morwvnc Lvozyz. 
245 The tyles must be cut and hewed compas. 1573 CooPer 
Thesaurus, Classis luuata ..a ship bending compasse like 
a Moone. 1606 B. Jonson AMasgue Hytnen Note, Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 558 They [mantles] were fastened on the right 
shoulder, and fell compass down the back in gracious 
folds. 1607 TopsEtL Four-f. Beasts (1673) 222 Some again 
cut it [horse’s mane] to stand compass like a bow. 1655 J. 
Wess Stoue-Heng (1725) 88 The Architraves were. .wrought 
compass, exactly, according to the Circumference of their 
respective Circle. 

+b. Archery. 70 shoot compass: to shoot at an 
elevation, so as to allow for the curve of the pro- 


jectile. Obs. Cf. A.6b. 

1545 Ascuam J7o-xroph. 1. (Arb ) 101 Ye take so great heade, 
to kepe youre standynge, to shoote compasse. /67d. 11. 107. 
1611 SPEED AZist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xi. § 24 They shot their 
Arrowes Compasse, with purpose to kill or gall such Scots 
as came to the execution. 

fie. 1630 SuirLev Grateful Serv. v. i, Shoot not so much 
compass, be brief, and answer me. 

+4. Throngh a complete cycle or round; ‘all 
round the clock’ or ‘compass’. Ods. (Cf. CiRcLE 
Wace 

ae Lyty Exphues (Arb.) 323 Perceiued at ye last his 
olde Hat againe to come into the new fashion, wherewith... 
he sayde, I haue now lyued compasse, for Adams olde apron 
must make Eue a new kirtle. 

D. Comb., as (sense 4) compass-join/; (sense 12) 
compass-bowl, -box, -card, -face, -necdle, -point, 
compass- bar (see quot.); compass- bearings, 
bearings taken by the compass; compass-brick 
(see quot.); compass-callipers = caliper com- 
passes (see CALLIPER); + compass-dial, a port- 
able sun-dial adjustable by an attached compass- 
needle ; compass-flower, -plant, a N. American 
composite (Sv/phzzem lactniatum) with large much- 
divided leaves, of which the lower ‘are said to 
present their faces uniformly north and south’ 
(Asa Gray); also other plants whose leaves are 
supposed to show a like tendency, ¢.g. the Prickly 
Lettuce (Zaciuca scariola); compass-headed a., 
having a semicircular head ; + compass-heart 
(see quot. : apparently a literal rendering of the 
Greek eptxapdiov); compass: plane (-smoothing- 
plane), a smoothing-plane having aconvex sole and 
iron, used for planing concave surfaces; com- 
pass-roof (see quots.); compass-saw, a saw with 
a narrow blade for cutting out curves of moderate 
size; compass-signal, a signal denoting a point 
of the compass ; compass-stock, a curved stock ; 
compass-timber, curved timber, esp. as used for 
ship-building ; compass-window, a semicircular 
bay-window (cf. ComPassED 3b). Also + com: 


pass-wise adv, 

1874 Kuicut Dict. Alech., *Compass-bar, a fixed iron 
ring in the silver-from-lead-extracting furnace. 1823 W. 
Scoressy rz. N. Whale Fishery 322 The mast-head, .was 
the only part of the ship where *compass-bearings could be 
relied on. 1862 ANSTED Channed IJsi. 1. x. (ed. 2) 254 The 
compass-bearing of the principal veins. 1797 NicHoLsoN 
$rul. Nat. Philos, 1. 426 The needle is usually supported 
on a steel point which occupies the axis of..the “compass 
box. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purch. 38 *Compass-bricks .. 
are of a Circular Form, their use is for Steening of Wells. 
1706 Puiturs, *Conpass-Callipers, an Instrument usd by 
Gunners, which resembles two Semi-circles, 1874 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech., *"Compass-card ..is usually attached to the 
needle, 18975 Chad. Frul.79. 1632 Litncow Trav. vil, 
(1682) 360 Holding our Course North-East, my *Compass- 
Dyal being our guide. 1727-5r CuamBers Cyci. s.v., Comte 
pass-dials are small dials, fitted in boxes, for the pocket; 
to show the hour of the day by direction of the needle. 
1847 Loncr. Ev. u. iv, Look at this delicate plant .. its 
leaves all point to the north, as true as the magnet, It is 
the *compass flower. 1850 WEALE Dict. Teruts, *Compass- 
headed, in ancient architecture, circular. 1594 T. B. Za 
Primaud. Fr, Acad. uw. 22t The heart hath for his next 
dwelling house a membrane or skinne called. -Pericardion, 
which signifieth..a *compasse-heart. 1874 Knicut Dict, 
Mech., *Compass-joint, a form of joint usual in compasses, 
in which one leg has a circular disk or two, clamped between 
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other disks belonging to the fellow leg. 1797 NicitoLson 

Frat, Nat. Philos, 1. 427 A *compass-needle supported 
on a simple point. 1866 Herscunr Fam. Lect. Sc. The 
Sun 12 ‘The causes of the Compass needle pointing to the 
Nort 1850 Weace Dict. Terms s.v., The use of the 
*compass-plane is to form a concave cylindrical surface. 
1848 Grav A/ax. Bot. 219 “Compass-plant. 1870 Card. 
Chron, Sept. 1213 The compass plant, a wild sunflower of 
the western prairies. 1882 Atvarp in Amer, Naturalist 
xv1. 626 Compass Plant..The property is best exhibited in 
the radical leaf, which presents its faces to the rising and 
setting sun. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 34 The “compass 
poynt directinge to the haven, 1850 WeaLe Dect. Terms, 
Be bass. roof a roof in which the braces of the timbers 
are inclined so as to form a sort of arch, 1678 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. vi. 100 The *Coinpass-Saw should not have 
its Teeth Set as other Saws have. 188: Mechanic § 380 
The compass-saw is also used for circular work. 17245 
W. Harreenny Sound Butlding 25 With a *Compass 
Smoothing: Plane..plane the Inside thereof. 1866 Froupe 
in Atheneum 392/3 Harquebuss with a *compass-stock, 
1686 Lond. Gaz. 2122/3 Any Woods convertible to Streight, 
“Compass or Knee Tymber or Plank, fit for the Service 
of His Majesties Navy. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 42 
He encompassed those two courses with circular, or what 
is technically called compass timbers. 1621 Lapy M. 
WrotH Urania 102 Her Ladies.. were a little distant 
from her in a faire "compasse Window. ¢x700 C, Fiennes 
Diary (1888) 19 Another large dineing roome with great 
Compass windows, 1545 Ravxo.p Byrth Mankynde 59 
Which .. he made soo *compase wyse and caue or holowe 
in the middes, that, etc. 155x I. Witson Logtke 45 b, The 
element goeth compasse wise because it is rounde. 1616 
Surec. & Marku. Country Farm 684 The old Harts. .hauing 
. their hornes set with pearles, and strait and large heads, 
rather open than turned compasse-wise. 

+ Compass, s/.2 Ods. Also 6-7 compas se, 
7- poss. <A corruption of Compost, prevalent in 
16-17th c. 

1573 Tusser //usb. (1878) 50 Lay on more compas, and 
fallow agen. 1613 MarxHam Aug. Husbandman i 1, vii. 
(1635) 38 The best Nietire or Compasse..that you can give 
Bich ground. 1616 Suret. & Marku, Country Farm 335 
Earth, mudde, and other compas. 1669 Woruioce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 323 Compas, or Compost, a2 1700 DryDEN Fables, 
Cock & Foc 269 A cart he found That carry’d composs forth 
to dung the ground. 1730-6 in Baicey (folio), Covnpas. 

Compass (ku'mpas), v." Forms: see sb.! 7a. ¢. 
and pple. 4- compassed ; also 4-7 compast. [a. 
F. compasse-r (12th c. in Littré), to measure, dc- 
sign, contrive, regulate, adjust; cf. Pr., Sp. com- 
pasar ‘to measure with a compass, to compass 
about’ (Minsheu), It. comfassare to measure with 
compasses, to weigh in the mind, ‘to compassc 
-about ’ (Florio) :—L. type *compassdre. See the sb.J 

I. To plan, contrive, devise. 
+1. ¢rans. To plan, design, contrive, devise (a 
work of art). Ods. 

¢1330 R. Brenne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8807 In Aufrik were 
bey [stones of ei cretonas] compassed & wrought. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 3219 Pe palais .. pat compast was of Cusys 
{Cyrus}. /4éd. 3629 Ane instrument all of iren .. Was coin- 
past on carte-wise. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, 1 can 
not paynt nor compasse No gay processe. 

+ b. abso, 

1377 Lane. P. Pt. B. xix. 235 He tau3zte..some to compas 
crattily & coloures to make. /dfd. xv. 170 The fyngres 
fourmen a ful hande to purtreye or peynten Keruynge and 
compassynge as crafte of be fyngres. 

2. To contrive, devise, machinate (a purpose). 
Usually in a bad sense: see quots. 1292, 1491. 

(1292 Britton 1. ix. [vili.] § 2 Graunt tresoun est a com- 
asser nostre mort. 1351 Act 25 Evzw, ///, Stat. v. c. 2 

tnt homme fait compasser ou ymaginer la mort nostre 

Seign® le Roi.] 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 109 To suc{h] ende 

yt was y-come as he hadde y-compaced in ys po3t. ¢1315 

HOREHAM 113 He compasyth venjaunce to hym bat ajen 
clenketh. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 98 He pouht 
to compas ille, pe same tille him did he. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer 
L. G. W. 1539 ipsiphile & Medea, Al this was com- 
passed on the nyghte Betwix him Jason, and this Er- 
cules. 149% Act: Hen. V//, c. 23 Pream., Richard White 
. -traitrously yinagened and compassed the dethe .. of our 
seid Souvereigne Lord. 1659 W. Brovcn Sacr. Princ. 251 
To contrive mischiefs, and to compasse designes of vanity. 
1681 Trial S. Colledge 119 To compasse or imagine the 
imprisonment of the King. 1860 Mottey Netherd. (1868) 
II. xv. 249 England, whose desolation is thus sought and 
compassed. 1888 W. D. Hamitton Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. Series 1644, Pref 22 The Parliament .. compassing 
the destruction of the Throne. 

Db. with z2fin. phrase or subord. clause. 

c1325 £.£. Altit. /’. B. 1455 For to compas & kest to haf 
hem clene wro3t, ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. W. 1410 Hipsiphile 
% Medea, Compassede he How Jason myghte best destroyed 
be. 1513 More Rich. ///, Wks. 42/1 His uncle hadde 
coumpassed to rule the kynge. 1848 Acti Vict. (Better 
Security of Crown, \f any person .. shall compass .. to de- 
prive or depose our Most Gracious Lady the Queen. 

te. absol. or intr. Obs. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy. ii, Double as Tygre slyghtly 
to compace. 14.. Epiph. in Tundale’s Vis. (1843) 108 
Thowgh thow with wordis honny swete Maliciously upon 
her deth compasse They schall askape. 

+3. To considcr, ponder, meditate, ‘ go through ’. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 10115 He..ay compast be cases in his 
clene hert. 1§13 Douctas ueis x. ili. 96 Eneas, That 

with hymself can mony thing cumpas, 1534 WuitINton 

Tullyes Offices \. (1540) 26 Whan thou hast compaced 
(lustraveris) all by reason and by thy mynde. 

Tb. intr. or with 067. clause. Obs. 

€ 10 Gaw. 4 Gr, Ant. 1106 Pe lede, .Compast in his con- 
Ctence to quat pat cace my3t Mene. csgo0 Rom, Rose 
6934 Fulle fast, iwys, compassen we By what ladder he is 


~ 3e fizteris, cumpasse [1382 go about] the citee. 
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clomben. 1523 
mynd compassing thocht I so. 
II. +4. To deseribe with compasses a circle. 

1391 Cuaccer Asfrol, 1. § 18 Up-on this forseide plate ben 
compassed certein cerclis pat hihten Almicanteras. 1393 
Gower Conf. Ib. 108 Signes twelve, Which have her 
cerclis by hem selve Compassed in the zodiaque. 

III. To go or come round, put round, cncom- 
pass. /tterally. 

In senses 5-8 often extended by round, about; in senses 
5-7 also with é#, ; 

8. trans. To pass or move round; to traverse in 
a circular or circuitous course, makc the circuit of. 

1382 Wier Jatt. xxiti. 15 Woo to you scribis and 
Pharisees. .that cumpasen [388 goon aboute] the se and the 
lond, that 3e maken o proselyte. 1388 —- Yosh. vi. 3 Alle 
a 1498 
Warkw. Chron. an. 1472 It [the comet] compassed rounde 
abowte alle the erthe. 1570 Levins J/auip. 34/45 To com- 
passe, cércutre, 1653 H. Cocan tr. /énto's Traz. viii. 25 
The Bisquayn Ship.. wherein Magellan compassed the 
World. 1697 Dameier Voy. (1698) 1, vi. 132 Having now 
compast in the whole Continent of South America. 1860 
Kincstev Jerse. 1. 123 A generation which will compass 
land and sea to inake one proselyte. 

b. absol. or intx, To go round, make a 
circuit. 

1382 Wycur Zeke ix. 6 Sothli thei gon out, cumpassiden 
bi castels, euangelisinge and heeling euerewhere, 1582 N. 
T. (Rhein.) Acts xxviil. 13 Vhence compassing by the shore, 
we came to Rhegium. 1§98 W. Panturs Linschoten in Arb. 
Garner II]. 25 The San Felipe ..was compelled to compasse 
about, and came to Cochin. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. /ufell, 
vi. (1628) 156 He will compasse into Germany, Denmarke, 
Norway and Sweden. 

tc. causative. (?) To send round. Oés. 

c 1485 Digby Mist. (1882) ut. 1467, 1 com nott to be [King 
of Marsile] for no decepcyon, But bat good lord crist hether 
me compassyd. ‘ 

d. with cognate obj. Zo compass (a course, cir- 
cyit, voyage, period, etc.). 

1583 Stanynurst -Exeis iv. (Arb.) 107 Why so may not 
Troian theire conrse to good Italye coompasse? 1629 J. 
Cote Of Death 35 When his life hath compassed his 
course, 1832 Ht. Martineau /redand iii. 48 Who had com- 
passed a circuit of observation in a different direction. 

6. To come round, close round, as a multitude; 
to form a circle about, surround, with fricndly or 
hostile intent; to hem in; sometimes sfec. ‘to 
beleaguer, besiege, block’ (J.). Cf. Excomvass. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 10292 The Mirmydons..compast the 
knight, closithym within. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps, xxvii], 6 
Myne enemies .. compassed me rounde aboute. 1548 
Upatt, etc, Erasm, Par. Matt. ii, 26 Compassing in all 
the yong children. 1577 Hanmer Axc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 
75 Such as compassed the tribunall seate. 1604 James | 
Counterbl, (Arb.) 107 Although in his siege..he do belaie 
and compasse it round about. 1611 Hevwoop Golden Age 
v. Wks. (1874) III]. 75 Enter Ganimed compast in with 


soldiers, 1703 Rowe Fair Pent. v. i, Found him com- 
poe by Lothario’s Faction. 1817 Byron J/anfred 1. i, 
Ye Spirits of the unbounded Universe..who do compass 


earth about. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 11. 421 [She] rapt in 
glorious dreams. .Sat compass’d with professors. 

Jig. 1388 Wycuir Ps. xviili} 5 The sorewis of deth cum- 
passiden me, 1610 Suaxs. /evf, v. i. 180 All the blessings 
Of a glad father, compass thee about. 1814 Soutury Car- 
mina Aulica 1. 3 Poems 111. 232 At home worse dangers 
compass’d thee. 

7, To encircle, environ, lie round and enclose, as 
the sea, a girdle, ctc. Also with rod, xdout, in, 

€ 1340 Cursor M. 22705 Pe see pat compasseh alle londe. 

1388 Wyciir Yer. lii. 21 A roop of twelue cubitis cumpasside 
it. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxi. v, The firmament so com- 
passing the land. 1576 Fi.eminc ats Epist. ee Your 
carkasse is compassed ina corruptible skin. 1664 DrvpEN 
Rival Ladies w. i, 1 am compass’d round With Mirth. 
1668 Cucreprer & Cote Barthol. Anat, 1. Introd. x Epi- 
gastrium, which compasses the stomach. 1735 Pore Donne 
Sat. ii. 84 Like the Sea they compass all the land. 1818 
Mrs. Suetrey Frankenst, iv. 21 We were compassed round 
by avery thick fog. 1827 Harr Guesses (1859) 231 A lake 
wants mountains to compass and hold it in, ; 

8. To encircle, or surround zv7f# something. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. clxii. (1495) 709 A 
meete borde is ..sette vpon fete, and compassed wyth a 
lyste abowte. 1481 Caxton J/yrr, 1. xvi. 51 They ..com- 
passed it al aboute with a gyrdle. 1601 F, Gopwin Bps. 
of Eng. 59 He compassed the Tower of London with a 
strong wall. 1685 StittincFL, Orig. Brit. i. 29 The cus- 
tome of compassing Churches with Church-yards was not 
so ancient. 1766 Porny Heraldry vi. §1 (1777) 214 Boni- 
face VIIl..Anno 1295 first compassed his Cap with a Coro- 
net. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 48 He compass'd her 
with sweet observances And worship. 

+ b. To embrace, encircle with the arms. Ods. 

¢1590 (Qo. 1616) Martowe Faust. Wks, (Rtldg.) 124/1 
In mine arms I would have compass'd him. 1606 Siaks. 
Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 276 A Lady, wiser, fairer, truer, Then euer 
Greeke did compasse in his armes. 

IV. fg. To get within one’s compass, grasp, 
or reach; to ‘ get round’, 

+9. To catch, seize, lay hold of. Ods. 

1509 Barctay Shyp of Folys (1570) 241 My pleasaunt pace 
Is light as flee, thus none that be can me compace. 1526 
TinDace t Cor. iii. x9 It is written: He compaseth (1611 
taketh] the wyse in their craftynes. 

O. To grasp with the mind, comprchend fully. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 176a, This maner who that 
can understand and compasse. a 1716 Sout tans know- 
ledge of what is good and what is evil..is a thing too large 
to be compassed .. without brains and study. 1847 Loncr. 
Ev. u. ii, Strange forebodings of ill... that cannot be com- 
Passed. 


Dovuctas sexes vit. Prol. 151 Wythin my | 
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11. To attain to or achieve (an end or object 
aimed at) ; to accomplish. 

1549 (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer, Ordering of Tricsis, Ve 
cannot by any other meanes coinpasse the doyng of so 
weightie a woork., 1576 FLeminc anop, Epist. 85 Vou 
tooke upon you a greater charge..then you are able to 
compasse and perfourme. 1581 Ricu /arewed/ (1846) 162, 
I can not compasse to take this woman. 1601 Saks. 
Twel. N. 1. it, 45 That were hard to compasse, Because 
she will admit no kinde of suite. 1653 H. Cocas tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. xxii, 77 ‘Vhe Letter to compass his intent. 
1709 Porr. Ess, Crit, 256 Since none can compass more than 
they intend, 1762-71 H. Wauvoe Vertue's Anecd. Paint, 
(1786) II. 173 A painter may execute a head, though he can- 
not compass a whole figure. 1840 Macauray “ss. Clize, 
Men who would unscrupulously employ corruption. tocom. 
pass their ends. 1871 Rossetti /’oems, Dante at Verona 
xxvi, The task is long, The time wears short to compass it. 

b. To get at, attain, obtain, win (an object). 

1591 Suaks. Two Gent, . iv. 214 If not, to compasse her 
Ile vse my skill. 1608 -- /’er.1. ii. 24 To compasse such a 
bondlesse happinesse. 1631 IIkvwooo 1st Pt. Maid of West 
un, Wks. 1874 II. 300 You have trickes to compasse these 
gay cloaths. @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I. soz He 
compassed the crown by cruelty. 1696 Evetyn Diary (1827) 
IV. 358 He compassed a vast estate, 1865 TroLtorr elton 
Est, xxxi. 375 She was a free woman,—to be compassed if 
only a man might compass her. 1871 B. Tavior Faust 
11875) I. i, 24 How hard it is to compass the assistance 
Whereby one rises to the source. 

412. To‘ get round ’, ‘come round’, circumvent. 

1563 /lomities u. Rogat. Week w. (1859) 496 Let no nan 
subtilly compass or defraud his neighbour. 1568 Grafton 
Chrou., Lien. V/, 11. 538 Vhe newe French Kyng. .studiyng 
howe to compasse the Peaeane eyther with money, or with 
promise. /d¢d. 681 He imagined how to compasse ‘Thomas 
Lord Stanley .. that he might be one of the confederac:e. 
1642 Rocers Waaman 133 Shee goes about to perfurm the 
condition her self, hoping thereby to compasse Christ. 

+b, To adulterate or sophisticate (wine, ctc.>. 

1594 Prat Ferwedll-ho. 1. § 73.64 Wine .. trickt, or com- 
passed, or at the least mingled with other wine, hath euer 
since beene retailed .. for wine. 1703 [see Compassine 764. 
sb, 4). 
+13. To get over, surmount. Ods. 
1s6x T. Hosy tr. Castiglione's Courtyer (1577) Eijh, 
Ignoraunce.. suche, that he cannot compasse chat diffi. 
cultie, 

V. [from the sd. or adj.] To make or be ‘com- 
pass’ or rounded. 

14. ¢rans. To bend into a circle or curve; to 
curve, incurve. Cf. COMPASSED 3. 

1542 Lam, Treat. in Harl. Alisc. (Malh.) 1. 238 When 
they [mountains] be croked, or coinpassed hauenlyke they 
shewe much larger. 1598 Suaks. Jerry IV. ui. v. 112 To 
be compass’d like a good Bilbo in the circumference of a 
Pecke, hilt to point, heele to head. 1649 Buitne £xz. 
Improv. Impr, (1653) 210 Their ploughs are very small and 
light, and little compassed. 1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2476/4 A 
dark brown Gelding .. with a white slip down his Head 
to his Nose compass‘d to the farther lye. 

15. zu¢r. To curve, bend round, be curved. (Now 
only of timber.) Cf. Compassine p/. a. b. 

1588 R. Parke tr. M/endoza’s fist. China 194 Sixe tables, 
placed in order, compassing rounde like a circle. 1607 
Torsett Four-/. Beasts (1673) 94 The horns. .more crooked 
and hending, compassing behinde, as a Rams do. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seaman's Gram, ii. 2 At the ends they begin to com- 
passe. ¢ 1850 Kudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term 
applied to plank when it curves or compasses much. 

+ Co-mpass,v.2 Oés. [see Compass sh.2] trans. 
To CoMPost, to manure. 

1557 Tusser 100 Points //usdb. xi, One aker well compast, 
is worth akers three. 1573 — //usb.(1878' 124 Thry fatlow- 
ing won, get compassing don. 1607 Torsett Four-/. 
Beas?s (2673) 487 With the dung of Sheep they compasse 
and fat the earth. 1626 Bacon Sy/za § 596 As for Earth it 
Compasseth itself. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. Sweden 12. 

Compassable (kympasab \, a. [f. Compass v." 
+ -ABLE,] Capable of being compassed, attainable. 

1s8x Mutcaster /ositions xiii, (1887) 271, I take the 
thing also to be verie compassable. 1657 Tomtinson Ke- 
non's Disp. 734 Aqua Theriacal .. consists but of a few 
things, and they easily compassable. 1780 Berke Sf. 
Econom, Reform Wks. (11. 343 Our ohjects are plain and 
compassable. 1887 Sat. Kev. 3 Dec. 770 Sydney has the 
Blue Mountains. .within compassable cietaneee 

Compassed (ky mpast), #//. a. [f. Compass 
vl & 5b.1+-ED.] 

+1. Contrived, cunningly or artfully devised. Ods. 

c%430 Lypc. Bochas 1. ix. (1544) 18a, His compassed, 
sleighty, questions. /déd, 1. xxix. 66 I1is compassed false- 
nes and treason. 1568 Grarton Chron. I}. 161 After con- 
fession made by the Sarazen of all hys compassed treason. 

+b. ? Cunning, or ? provided with compasses. 

1377 Lanct. P. #%, 13. x. 178, I contreued toles, Of car- 
pentrie, of kerucres and compassed masouns. 

2. Surrounded, encircled, etc. ; see the vb. 

1547 J. Harrison E-rhort, Scottes 208 Neighbors .. com- 
passed within one sea. 1786 Cowrrr Gratitude a Com- 
passed about with the goods..of leisure..1 indulge my 

elical moods. 1859 Hawtnorse .Vard, Fann xnxvin, 

When the compassed splendour of the actual interior [ot 
the cathedral] glowed before her eyes. 

b. fg. Circumscribed. [F. compassd.} 

1888 Symonps Sen Yorson vi. 163 lis boisterous self- 
assertion, etc... were sufficient to overpower the ceremonious 
and compassed Scotch laird [Drummond of Hawthornden], 
1890 — £ss. 1]. 261 There is nothing sinall or mean or com- 
passed in that art. ; 

+3. Rounded, curved, circular, arched. Oés. 

1551 Recoroe Pathe, Anozdl, 1. Defin., Two compassed 
lines and one right lyne. /é:d 1. iii, Set one foote of the 
compasse in the verye poini of the angle, and with the other 
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fote dra v a compassed arch, 1§78 Lyte Dodoens i. cli. 288 
Golden Saxifrage..groweth..with compassed leaues. 1589 
Puttesuam £xy. /'oeste u. vi. [vii.] (Arb.) 92 The circumflex, 
or compast accent. 1655 W. F. Aletvors ut. 73 The Circle 
called Halon. .seen about the Sunne. .is called of the Greeks 
a compassed plat. 1681 CuHetuam dugler's Wade-n1. xxii. 
(1689) 146 A small compassed Hook, 

b. Contpassed roof, window ; see COMPASS 56.1 D. 


1538 Levanp /Z¢2. (1745) 1. 105 Mervelus fatr cumpacid . 


Windoes. 1606 Suaks. 77. & Cr. 1. ii. 120 She came to him 
th’other day into the compast window. 1615 G. SaNpys 
Yrav. 167 (D.) A compast roofe. 1825 FossprooKke Encyci. 
ai ntig. vii. 150/z2 The Compassed Windows were round. 

{lence +Co’mpassedly adv., in a curved line; 
+ Co*mpassedness, curvedness, curvattire. 

1551 Recorpe Castle Knowl. (1556) 136 Bothe descendeth 
compassedlye vnto the contrarye poynte to them againe. 
1649 Buitue Lng. Jirprow. Iutpr, (1653) 208 Fault may be 
in the roughness and ill compassedness of the Share. 

Compasser. [f. Compass v.!+ -ER1.J One 
who compasses ; ¢sf. ta designer, contriver. 

1494 Fasyan vit. 563 The duke .. compasser of all this 
myschefe. a@1593 H. Smitn Serm. (1622) 492 He hath his 
compassers and spies in euery country. 1641 NEwrRose 
Canterb. Medit.1 My intellect, that comprehensive com- 
passer. ; , 

Compassing (kzmpisin), 747. 5b. [f. as prec. 
+-ING 1] The action of the verb Compass. 

l. A devising, planning ; a device, design, arti- 
fice, contrivance. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 27286 Wit quentise and wit compasing, 
vt of his denn pe nedder bring. ¢1375 Barnour 77ray-bk. 
u. 2140 Throw Dyomedis compassinge Hire brobir was 
slayne. ¢1384 CHaucer “AY. Fame i. 1188 Many subtil 
compassinges, Babewinnes and pinacles, Ymageries and 
tabernacles, I saw. 1486 dct 3 Hen. V/1, ¢. 14 Such false 
Compassings, Imaginations, and Confederacies had against 
any Lord. 1681 7+/fal S. Colledge 3 Vreasons and trayter- 
ous Imaginations, Compassings and Purposes. 1769 Biack- 
STONE Commt. 1V. 78 Compassing or imagining ..are syno- 
nymous terms ; the word comfass signifying the purpose or 
design of the mind or will, and not, as in common speech, 
the carrying such design to effect. 1848 Act xt Viet. 
(Better Security of Crown), Compassings, imaginations, 
inventions, devices. ; 

2. A going round or about, a circuit ; surround- 
ing, circling, or curving. 

1530 Patscr. 207 Compdssyng of tyme, revolution. 1665 
Manvey Grotius' Low-C. Warrs 209 Francis Drake .. in 
the compassing of the World. 

+b. Circumlocution. Oés. 

1580 Hottysanpd 7 reas. Fr. Tong., Circuition de parolles, 
a compassing in with wordes. 1580 Afol. Pr. Orange in 
Phentx 1. 453, | had not used... any Circuits or Compass- 
ings of words, 

3. Attaining, achieving. avch. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 90 The compassing 
thereof. 1659 Futter -ipp. /uy. Junoc. ui. 57 There was 
no compassing of it without compace-ing it; no reaching 
the end without going out of the way. 1769 [see 1]. 1863 
KINGLAKE Cr/mtea (1876) 1. iii. 44 ‘The compassing of vast 
distances. ° 

+4. Adulteration (of wine). Oés. 

1703 Art of Vininers 20 The Transmutation or Sophist’- 
cation of Wines, which they call Trickings or Compassings. 

Compassing (kvmpasin), //. a. [f. as prec. 
+-InG 2,] That compasses : see the vb. 

c 1440 Generydes 4163 By a subtill and false compassing 
trayn, Clarionas. .is betrayed. 1576 FLeminc Panop. fist. 
400 His fine compassing witte and eloquence. 1621 BuRTON 
alnat. Mel. ii. un. (1651) 245 Every fixed star a Sun, with 
his compassing Planets. 

b. Curving, curved. 

1576 Freminc Paxop. Epist. » iij b, The crooked turnings, 
and the compassing arbours of the same [garden]. 1588- 
1607 {see Compass v.! 15]. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 
(1789) Hijb, Astrong piece of timber incurvated nearly into 
a circular arch, or, according to the technical term, ces- 
passing. ¢ 1850 Rudint, Navig. (Weale) 107 Compassing, 
crooked or curved. 

Hence + Compassingly adv. Obs, in a curve. 

1578 Banister //isf. Wan iv.52 When the one [muscle] 
worketh onely, then is the head compassingly turned to the 
one side. ¥ 

Compassion (kpmpz'fon), sé. Also 4 5 
-ioun, -ione, 4-6 -yon, 5 compascyon. fa. F. 
compassion (14th c. in Littré), ad. late L. conpas- 
ston-em (Tertullian, Jerome), n. of action f. conzpate 
(ppl. stem compass-) to suffer together with, feel 
pity, f. com- together with + patz to suffer.] 

+1. Suffering together with another, participation 
in suffering ; fellow-feeling, sympathy. Oés. 

1340 Ayexd, 148 Huanne on leme is zik ober y-wonded. 
hou moche zor3e hep be herte and grat compassion y-uelb. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. i. (1495) 100 ‘The membres 
ben so sette togyders that. . every hath compassyon of other. 
1561 Even Arte de Nazig. Pref., Such a mutuall compas- 
sion of parte to parte .. by one common sence existent in 
them all. 1625 Git Sacr. Philos. iv. 63 That it was onely 
by a vegetable or animall soule, which suffered by compas- 
sion with the body. 

2. The feeling or emotion, when a person is 
moved by the suffering or distress of another, and 
by the desire to relieve it; pity that inclines one 
to spare or to succonr. Const. 072 (of obs.). 

(I'he compassion of sense 1 was between equals or fellow- 
sufferers ; this is shown towards a person in distress by one 
who is free from it, who is, in this respect, his superior.! 

c1340 Hamro.e Prose Tr. 36 Pou may thynke of synnes 
and of wrechidnes of thyne euencristene .. with pete and of 
compassione of thaym. 1§35 Coverpal.e Foel ii. 12 The 
Lorde. .is..longe sufferynge & of greate compassion. 1591 
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Suaks. 1 /fex. VJ, w. i. 56 Mou’d with compassion of my 
Countries wracke. 1632 Litucow 7yav. 1x. (1682) 386 In 
Compassion whereof the worthy Gentleman doubled his 
Wages. 1676 Hosses //fad 1. 23 You on me compassion 
may show. 1770 Fanins’ Lett, xxxvi. 170 You have every 
claim to compassion that can arise from misery and dis- 
tress. 1823 SoutHey “ist, Peninus. War 1. 352 In com- 
passion to her grief, and in answer to her prayers. 1876 
Moztey Univ. Seri, vii. 148 Compassion. .gives the person 
who feels it pleasure even in the very act of ministering to 
and succouring pain. 
+ b. with plural. Ods. or arch. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 262 All the compassyons 
& mercyes that thou shewed to the people. 1611 BisLe 
Lam. iii, 22 His compassicns faile not. 1787 WHITAKER 
Mary Q. Scots Vind. in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary 
(1824) 263 All the little jealousies of the rival will surely 
melt away in the compassions of the woman. 

ce. To have compassion: to have pity, take pity. 
So + 70 take contpassion (upon, of). 

1382 Wycuir //ed. x. 34 For whi and to boundun men 3e 
hadden compassioun. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 390 Prol., 
And han of pore folk compassioun, 1483 Caxton Cato Civ, 
I haue grete ruthe and compassion on you. 1590 Mar- 
Lowe Edw. //, Wks. (Rtldg.) 210 2 Thy heart..Could not 
but take compassion of my state! 1611 Biste Ax. nh. 6 
She had compassion on him. 1647 W. Browne Podex. 1. 
164, 1..besought him not so to have compassion of a 
daughter whom he had made miserable. 1714 MANDEVILLE 
Faé, Bees (1725) 1. 290 Humanity bids us have compassion 
with the sufferings of others. 1841 Lanr Arad. Nts. 1. 104 
Have compassion on the mighty whom love hath abased. 

+ 3. Sorrowful emotion, sorrow, grief. Ods. 

€1340 Cursor AM. 23945 heading (Fairf.), Compassioun of 
our lauedi for pe passioun of hir sone. 1488 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 7 Veres of compascyon, teres of compunccion, 
teres of loue and of deuocyon. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. ili. 6 
Her hart gan melt in great compassion; And drizling teares 
did shed for pure affection. 

Compa‘ssion, v. [f. prec., or prob. ad. F. com- 
passionncr (15th c. in Littré) to compassionate.] 
‘vans, Yo have compassion on, to pity. (‘A word 
scarcely used ’, Johnson.) 

1588 SHaks. 77t, A. 1v. i. 124 Can you heare a good man 
grone And not relent, or not compassion hin? 1627 F. E. 
Hist, Edw. [1 (1680) 72 Shall 1..compassion those that do 
attempt my ruine? 1761 Hume ‘ist. Eng. Il. xxxii. 222 
The people who compassioned his youth, his virtue and 
his noble birth. 1873 Argosy XVI. 35 Dr. Knox com- 
passioned Janet's hard place. 

Hence Compa‘ssioning v4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 226 Both wanted..a kind, com- 
passioning adviser. 

Compa‘ssionable, 2. Now rare or Oés. [f. 
COMPASSION + -ABLE. ] 

+1. actively. Inclined to compassion; pitiful, 
compassionate. Ods. 

1848 Tuomas /fal. Gram. & Dict., Compassionenole, piti- 
full or compassionable. 1601 Deacon & WALKER Spirits 
& Divels Yo Rdr. 4 Our compassionable care to profit. .the 
parties. 1632 LitrHcow 7raz. y. 188 Some compassionable 
Greekes .. relieued me. 1635 J. Haywarp BSanish’d Virg. 
15 With a no lesse ardent than compassionable affection. 

2. Deserving or exciting compassion, pitiable. 

1635 J. Havwarp Aanish'd Virg. 14 My case being but 
too compassionable. 1751 Exiz. Carter in Ranbler No. 
1oo P1 The case of these truly compassionable objects. 
1823 Lams “//a Ser. u. xviii. (1865) 363 Half-ludicrous, but 
more than half compassionable and admirable errors. 

+ Comparssionary, a. Ols. [see -ary.] 

1611 Cotcr., Comtpassionnaire, compassionarie, compas- 
sionate, hauing compassion of. 

Compassionate (kfmpz fonct’, a. [latinized 
ad. F. compassionné, pa. pple. of compassionncr to 
compassionate: see -ATE* 3.] 

1. Affected with, characterized by, or expressing 
compassion ; pitiful, sympathetic. 

1587 Alirr. Alag. (1610) 687 As if that heau’n vpon our 
state below, Foreseeing our harmes, compassionate had 
beene. 1588 SHaxs. /7¢. A. u. iy. 217 My compassionate 
heart. @1620 J. Dyke MWorthy Cosmnutn. (1640) 129 Christ 
was compassionate, they are mercilesse. 1625 DonNE 
Seri. 3 Apr. 19 It is a fault .. to bee too compassionate of 
an Heretique. 1683 Burnet tr. A/ore’s Ulofpia 180 Tho 
they are compassionate to all that are sick. 1752 FIELDING 
Causes Increase Robbers, A..compassionate disposition. 
1870 4 ANDERSON J/issions Amer. Bd. 111. iv. 69 Compas- 
sionate persons interceded, and his condition was alleviated. 

+b. Indicating compassion. Ods. 

1692 R. L'Estrance Josephus’ Antig. w. viii. (1733) 94 
Let there be a compassionate Remainder left for those that 
have nothing to eat of their own. 

+¢. ? Displaying sorrowful emotion; sorrow- 
fully lamenting ; or ?moving pity, piteous. Ods. 

1593 SHaAks. Aich, //, 1. ili. 174 It boots thee not to be 
mompassionate, After our sentence, plaining comes too 
ate, 

+2. Fitted to excite compassion ; 
piteous. Ods. 

1630 J. lavtor ‘Water P.) II's. 1. 160 Compassionate 
cruelty. 1654 Ear: Monn. tr. Bentivoglio's Warres 
Flanders 41:8 A most compassionate spectacle; for they 
were all so macerated with hunger, etc. 1732 Neat ///st. 
Purit. 1. 313 Their case was most compassionate, for they 
had wives and large families of children. 1767 Co.man Luxe. 
Merchant v, Your case is truly a compassionate one. 

+3. Sympathetic. \Cf. Compassion sé. 1.) Ods. 

a@ 1631 Donne /?rodblems xi. (L.), The nose is most com- 
passionate with this part. ; 

+ 4. as sé, One who is compassionate. Ods. rare. 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 190 Compassionates of our 
afflictions. /éd. 268 ‘rue compassionates of their countries 
Miscries. 


pitiable, 


COMPASSMENT. 


Compassionate (kpmpzx‘fancit), v. [f. prec. 
adj.,or latinized ad. F. compassionn-er after analogy 
of. verbs in -aTE: cf. affectionate, and -aTE3 6.] 
trans. To regard or treat with compassion; to 
pity, commiserate (a person, or his distress, etc.), 

1598 Marston Pygmutal, xxiv. 129 Pitty me, Compas- 
sionate my true loues ardencie. @ 1670 Hacker Adp, Wl. 
dfams 1,(1692) 35 The sick, of the comfortless, are most to be 
compassionated, 1729 Butter Serw. Wks. 1874 11. 56 
Men .. naturally compassionate all..whom they see in dis- 
tress. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 111. 11 Countries 
whose political servitude the Americans justly compassionate. 

absol, 1632 Massincer Jatd Houn.1.i, May persuade you 
Not alone to compassionate, but to lend Your royal aids. 

Compassionately (kpmpz‘fanctli’, adv. [f. 
COMPASSIONATE @.+-LY-.] In a compassionate 
manner, pitifully, pityingly ; with tender pity. 

1611 Sreep /fist. Gt. Brit. vi. xvi. (1632) 95 He was 
compassionately intreated. a1714 SHarp Serm. 1. x. (R.), 
How kindly and compassionately soever, we, as private 
Christians, are to treat those that differ from us, 1838 
Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, ‘Poor 'Tilda!’ sighed Miss 
Squeers compassionately. 

Compassionateness (kfmpz‘fan/tnés). [f. 
as prec.+-NESS.] The quality of being com- 
passionate. 

1611 R. Botton Dise. True Happiness (1631) 167 Out of a 
naturall compassionateness. 1681 FLaveL Aight. ATan's 

Ref. 279 The infinite tenderness and compassionateness of 

our God. 1876 J. H. Newman fist. S&. 11. 1. v. 285 His 

syinpathy and compassionateness for the whole world. 

Compassionating (kpmpz‘fane'tin), ppl. a. 
{f. CoMPASSIONATE v. + -ING%,] That compas- 
sionates ; pitying. 

1635 A. StarForD Fem. Glory (1869) 137 Her tender com- 
passionating Heart. a@rgizx Ken Hymns Festiz. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 223 With a compassionating Zeal. , 

+ Compa‘ssionative, ¢. Os. rare. [f. Com- 
PASSIONATE v.: see -IVE.] Disposed to compas- 
sionate. 

1643 Dicpy Ods. Browne's Relig. Med. (L.), Nor would he 
have permitted his compassionative nature to imagine, etc. 

Compassionator, -er (kgmpz‘faneita:). _[f. 
COMPASSIONATE Y. + -OR, -ER: see -ER! 2.] One 
who compassionates. 

1684 Cuarnock A ¢frib. God (1834) 1.714 Shall thy creature 
only passively glorify thee as an avenger, and not actively 
as a compassionater? 1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 
357 Let those self-compassionators keep house in America 

| for but one month, 
} Compa‘ssioned, ///. a. Obs. rare. [f. Com- 

PASSION + -ED: cf. F. compassionné.| Affected 
with com passion ; sympathetic ; compassionate. 

1575 Lanenam Le/t. (1871) 58 Yoo, being a Mercer..az I 
am: my cuntrée-man born, my good fréend withal, 
whearby I kno ye ar compassiond with me. 1611 SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. (1632) 1177 By the compassioned 
mercy of Queene Elizabeth. 

+Compa‘ssionful, «. Os. rare. [f. Com- 
PASSION sd, + -FUL.] Full of compassion. (In 
first quot. app. ‘ full of passion, passionate ’.) 

1604 ‘T. Wricut Passions v. § 4. 238 Griefe necessarily 
ensuing compassionfull hatred counterpoyseth the vehement 
intension of Love. /éd. 288 It argueth a bountifull minde, 
ora compassion-full heart. 

Compassioun (Wyclif, Zcclzs Prol.), erron. f. 
CoMPOSITION, 

Compa:ssionless, a. rave—'.  [f. as prec. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of, wanting in, compassion. 

1625 R. Botton Direct. for Walking w. God (1630) 282 
In those cold and compassionlesse times. 

Compassive (kpmpz'siv), a. [f. L. conpass- 
ppl. stem of compazi to suffer with (see ComPAs- 
SION) +-IVE.] Feeling or showing compassion ; 
sympathetic, compassionate, pitiful. 

1612 R. SHELDON Serm. St. Martin's 44 Any compassiue 
mind and heart .. cannot but compassionate their wretched 
..seruitudes. 1612 SHELTON Quix. I. 1. v. 140 Murmuring 
somewhat .. with a low and compassive voice. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Quality (1792) 11. 191 But a-propos, my 
Lord, these same compassive acts against slander. .have 
they yet passed into a law? a 1860 {see next). 

Compassi-vity. [f. Com- + Passivity: cf. 
prec.] A condition of suffering, or of being affected, 
together with another. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial, i. § 30 (1713) 67 Not a mere 
Compassivity, but rather a Coactivity of the Spirit in which 
it does reside. @ 1860 J. GarDNER Faiths of World 1. 
5370/2 Compasstvity, a term used in Romanist writers to 
express the feelings of a saint on beholding in a vision the 
sufferings of Christ whereby his soul is transpierced with 
the sword of a compassive pain. 

Compassless (kv mpaslés), a. 
56.1 +-LESS.] Without a compass. 

a 1864 Know es cited by Wesster. 1868 MeNKEN /1/fe- 
licia 36 Compassless, rudderless, the poor ship pleads. 1884 
Trav, New Lucian 31 A mastless, compassless vessel, 

+Compassly, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Compass 
sb, or a. + -LY, perh. repr. F. @ compas, par com 
pas ‘réguliérement, avec art, exactement, 4 point 
.Godef.).] Accordingly to measure or rule, exactly. 

1606 Sy.vesteR Du Bartas u. iii. Law 359 Th’ Eternall 
Trine, who made all compassly. ; 

+Co‘mpassment. (és. Forms: as in Com- 
pass, [a. OF. cam, compassement machination, 
f. contpasser to COMPASS : See -MENT.] Compass- 
| ing; contrivance, machination, plan. 


[f. Compass 
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COMPAST. 


[1ag2 Britton t. xii, §.1 Si... il de ceo compassement de 
tiele felounesse volunté soit atteynt.] ¢ 1300 A. Adis. 1345 
By heore bothe compissement Kyng Felip was wounded. 
1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 255 Pise bre ageyn Edward 
mad a compassement. ¢ 1350 Vill. Palernc 1981 Bia coynt 
compucement caste sche sone how bold zhe mi3t hire bere 
hire best to excuse. c1g00 Maunpev. xvii. 180 Be experi- 
ence and sotyle compassement of wytt. 1593 NAsHE 
Christ’s T. (1613) 88 For all the body-wasting industry I 
haue vsed in thy [knowledge’s] compasnient. 

Compast, oceas. f. compassed : see COMPASS v. 

+Compasture. Os. rare—'.  {? error for 
ComposturRE; but perh. altered by association 
with pasture.] See Compost, CoMPoSTURE. 

1627 Sreep England xvii, These Heaths by the Com- 
pasture of the Sheepe (which we call Tathe) are made so 
rich with Corne they..match the fruitfullest grounds. [For 
compastures in Bailey 1742-, see List of Spurious Words.] 

+Compa‘tchment. Ods. rare. [f. Com- + 
ParcuMENT.] A thing patehed togetber. 

1617 Cotuns Def, BS. Ely u. x. 41x This that here you 
offer vs, the most woodden com-patchment, in such tedious- 
nesse of repetitions, that euer I hit on. 

Compate, obs. f. CompPere, 

Compaternity (kpmpatsmiti). fad. med.L. 
compalernitat-em (KF. compaternité, {. contpater 
godfather (f. com- together, with + pater father) : 
ef. Paternity.) The relationship which exists 
between godfathers (or godparents) mutually, or 
between them and the actual parents of a child. 

1432-50 tr. /igden (Rolls) 1. 357 By the bonde of com- 
paternite and of consecrate fraternite. 1612 Davies Why 
fretand, etc. (1747) 18x Gossipred or Compaternitie .. by 
the canon law it be a spiritual affinity, etc. 1832 S. R. 
Mattiann Facts & Doc. 411 They disregard compaternity. 

Compatibility (kpmpetibicliti). [a. F. com- 
patibilité; see next and -1Ty.] The quality of being 
compatible ; mutual tolerance, consistency, con- 
gruity. 

1611 CoTtcR., Compatibilité, compatibilitie; a concur- 
rencie, accord, agreement together. a@1677 Barrow IVs. 
(1686) II. 134 The compatibility and concurrence of such pro- 
perties in one thing. 1737 Gentl, Mag. VII. 336 You try 
the infinite perfections by their compatibility with your 
ideas! 1848 CarPenter Anti. Phys. 11 Examples of the 
compatibility of even the heat of boiling water with the 
preservation of animal life. 

Compatible (kfmpetib’l), 2. [a. F. com 
paltble, ad. med.L. compatibilis (as in beneficium 
compalibile, i.e. one that can be held along with 


another, Du Cange, f. compat? to suffer with (see 


CoMPASsI0N). 

Dr. Johnson thought this word a corruption of Com- 
PeTtsLEe, which ‘is found in good authors, and ought always 
to beused’. ‘The quotations, however, show that the mean- 
ings of the two words were different from the beginning, 
and that Compatisce was the older word. Confusion seems 
to have taken place later? see 2c.] 

+1. Partietpating in suffering; sympathetic. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. (1890) 78 Y° remembraunce 
greued hym ryght sorowfully by incytacion compatyble 
whiche admonnesteth hym to socoure this dolant lady. 
1605 Bacon Adv, Learning it. ix. § 3 The Infant in the 
mothers wombe is compatible with the mother, and yet 
separable. 1618 Mynsuut £ss. Prison 33 A compatible 
commiseration of those, who I know lye groaning under it. 

2. Mutually tolerant; capable of being admitted 
together, or of existing together in the same subjeet ; 
aecordant, consistent, congruous, agreeable. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 485/1 Wedlocke and 
priesthod be not repugnant but compatible of their nature. 
1563-87 Foxe A. 4: 7. 328 (R.) But those formes which are 
so distracted, that they be not contrarie but disalike: are 
compatible in one subiect, as quantitie and qualitie, 1589 
PuttENHaM Eng. Poesie ttt. iv. (Arb.) 160 Many other like 
words borrowed out of the Latin and French, were not so 
well to be allowed by vs, as these words .. cowfatible, for 
agreeable in nature. 16x11 Cotcr., Compatible, compatible, 
concurrable ; which can abide, or agree together ; or indure, 
or beare with, one another. 1636 Heatev Theophrast., 
Otigarchy 9: If any do them affront or iniurie, He and 
I (say they) are not compatible inthis City. @1745 Broome 
(J.), Our poets have joined together such qualities as are by 
nature the most compatible. 1754 RicttArpson Grandlison 
I. xxxvi. 259 Can friendship and reserve be compatible? 
1884 Contemp. Rev. Oct. 524 It develops .. all sorts of 
energies and capacities.. with all compatible fulness and 
efficiency. 

b. Const. wth. 

1641 Baker Chron. Edw. III, an. 1347 (R.) An honour 
out of his way, and scarce compatible with his state at 
home. 1688 Mirce Fy. Dict. s.v., Heat is compatible with 
Moisture. 1794 Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) IIT. 196 Every 
reform that was compatible .. with order and eed govern- 
ment. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. II. 549 He did not 
think it compatible with his personal dignity. 

+¢. Const. Zo. Obs. (Iu this const. confused 
witb CoMPETIBLE : cf. esp. quots. 1668, 1714.) 

1623 Jas. I Answ. art, in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 
127 A fault in my. discretion scarce compatible to the love 
and trust I bear him. 1668 Ilowe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
88 A pleasure compatible to a creature. 1690 Locke Huan, 
Und. tt. xiii. §13 Neither of these ways of Separation. is, 
as I think, compatible to pure Space. @ 1714 Suarp Serm. 
II. iii. (R.), We have not only all the proofs of genuineness 
-. that can be given for any other writings. but this over 
and above, which is compatible to none but these. 

3. Of benefices : Capable of being held together. 

1§s9 in Strype Ax. Ref 1. xiv. 186 Being presented to 
such churches compatible, over and above his principal 

cure. 1872 O. SutpLey Gloss. Eccl. Serms 65. 
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Compa‘tibleness. ([f. pree. + -NESS.] = 
CoMPATIBILITY, 

1610 Donne /’seucdo-Martyr 266 Had the Bishops of Rome 
maintained that .. Conipatiblenesse with Princes, which 
gaue them Authorily at first. 1641 in Smectymnuus Vind, 
Answ, § 14. 173 There is a compatiblenesse in this case of 
Gods act and the kings. 

Compa'tibly, adv. [f.as prec. + -1¥2.] 
compatible mantier ; eonsistently. 

1730 6 in Baituy. 1755-73 in Jounson. 1829 I. Tavior 
Enthus. (1867) 72 These alec pursuits which are to 
be acquired compatibly with the discharge of public duties. 

+Compa‘tience. Obs. [a. OF. compacience : 
see next and -ENcE.]  Fellow-feeling, compassioit. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.v. i. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
membre lesse greuid hab compaciens [1535 compassion] of 
be membre pat is more greuid. ¢1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 
IV. 1137 Ilaue pou compatience! 1513 DovuGtas -uces 
vu, ix. 69 To haue compaciens and pitie Of zour awin 
wofull king. 1552 Asp. Hamitton Catech, (1884) 56 Thai 
use the knawlege of evil men to thair zeile and compaciens. 

+Compa'tient, 2. Ods. Also 4-6 -cient. [a. 
OF. compacient, -patient, ad, L. compatient-em, pr. 
pple. of compat? to suffer with.) Suffering aloug 
with, sympathetic, eompassionate. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Pez. iii. 8 In preyer be 3e compacient [1388 
eche suffringe with othere]. 1513 DouGtas neds 1. ix. 69 
Art thou nocht the ilk compacient Eneas? 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. tu. 150 We haue not a Bishop that can not be 
compatient of our infirmities. 1646 Buck Xich. ///, 86(R.) 
The same compatient and comniorient fates and tines. 

Compatriot (kpmpétriat, -pxt-). [a F. 
compatriole, ad. LL. compatriota, f. com- with + 
patridta countryman : see PaTRIoT.] 


Ina 


1. One who is of the same country with another ; 


a fellow-eountryman. 

1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x. viii. § 46 With the... bloud- 
shed of innumerable their Compatriots. 1683 E. Hooxer 
Pref. Pordage's Myst, Div. 107 Your Friend, Acquaintante, 
or Compatriot. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) 11. 318 
‘They..are ready to think a compatriot braver ..and more 
deserving than any foreigner. 1875 Jowett //aéo (ed. 2) 
V. 108 We..may well say to our compatriots that not lo 
possess necessary knowledge is a disgrace. 

2. attrib, and adj. Of the same country. 

1744 AKENSIDE Pleas. /mag. t. 602 To my compatriot 
youth I point the high example of thy sons. 1784 Cowrer 
Task 1. 238 That Chatham’s language was his mother 
tongue, And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his own. 
1837-9 Haccam //ist. Lit. II. vii. tt. 292 note, He does not 
seem a favorite with his compatriot critics. 

Compatriotic (-ptik), ¢. [f. prec. + -I¢, after 
patriote: cf. F. compatriotique.| Of or pertaining 
to eompatriots ; belonging to the same country. 

1803 W. Taytor in Aun. Kev. I. 332 Hindostan, whose 
annals we now peruse with a compatriotic tnterest. 1884 
H. ZtmMern in Gentl. A/ag, Feb. 131 To please my com- 
patriotic and foreign friends. 1889 Harfer's Afag. Sept. 
642/1 Our compatriotic sonnet. 

Compa‘triotism. [f. as pree.+-1su: ef. F. 
compatriotisme.| The position of being eom- 
patriots ; eompatriotie feeling or sympathy. 

1794 Resid. in France (ed. J. Gifford) II. (1797) 110 Two 
young Englishmen, with whom I used sometimes to con- 
verse in French, without acknowledging our compatriotisin. 
1864 Mavuew Germ. Life & Maun. 1. 119 We in the hospi- 
tality of compatriotism, cheerfully consented to show [them] 
.. the sights and curiosities of the town in which we were 
resident. 

Compaynable, -paygnable, obs. ff, Compay- 
ABLE, 

Compayne, obs. by-form of CoMPANy q.v. 

Compear, obs. f. CoMPEER sé. 

Compear (kgmpies), v. Sc. Forms: 5-7 
compere, 5-S compeir, (6 ?compare, 7 com- 
peer), 6- compear. [a. F. compar-otr (pres. t., 
now obs., compere) to appear formally before a 
tribunal :—L. compdaré-re to be present, appear, f. 
com- together, witb + avcre toappear. Cf. APPEAR. ] 

+1. To appear, make one’s appearanee, present 
oneself, show one’s face, esp. at a formal assembly. 

¢ 1470 Ilarpinc Chron. -xxvu. i, On yt morowe Galaad & 
other knightes Afore the kynge by one assent compered. 
1533 BELLENDEN Livy tv. (1822) 320 All the princis of the 
ciete comperit to this convencioun. 1536 BeLLteNDEN Cron. 
Scot, xu. vi. (Jam.), Yik man began to feir his life, and durst 
nocht compeir quhare Makbeth was. @1605 MonTGomERiE 
Navigatioun 136 Our Maister soon his lyttil vhissell cheird ; 
His mariners incontinent compeird. c 1661 Mro. ARGYLE 
Will in Hari. Misc. (1746) VUIL. 29/2 Requesting them .. 
to_compeer suddenly in this kingdom. — 

2. spec. Sc. Law. To appear in a court, as a 


party to a cause, either in person or by counsel. 
¢145s0 Henryson Mor, Fab., Tate of Dog 13 Schir 
Scheip, I charge thee straitly to compeir. 1563 Let?. Sc. 
Ministers in Abp. Parker's Corr. (1853'206 Summon, charge 
and warn the foresaid Anne to compere before the said 
Superintendants. 1587 Sc. Acts Fas. Vi (1597) § 38 Pro- 
curatours may compeir for all persons accused, 1637 Git- 
LesPiE Eng.-Pop. Cerem. w. it, 3 We must all compeare 


before the judgment seat of Christ. 1647 H. More Song of 


Soud u. ii, uu. xxviii, But what shall steer The erring senses? 
where shall they compear In controversie? 1671 7rue 
Nonconf. 449 The Prince of Orange, being cited and not 
compearing, his Estate and Lands ar seised on. 1786 in 
Lockhart Scott (1839) I. 179 Compeared Walter Scott and 
preacs an indenture dated 31st March last entered inio 

tween him and Walter Scott his son, 1865 Darly Ted. 8 
julsmet Glasgow the twenty-second day of March eighteen 

undred and sixty-five years. In presence of Sir Archibald 


COMPEER. 


Alison, Baronet, advocate, Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Com. 
peared a prisoner, who. .declares and says, etc. 

+3. ‘To appear, to be made manifest’  Jatn.), 

1533 Betrenpen Livy (1822) go (Jam.) The tressoun 
aganis thaime comparit..that he wes condampnit to de. 

Jfenee Compearing vé/. 56, and ppl. a. 

1637 Gittesvie ng.. Pop. Cerem. wt. viii, 178 These cir- 
cumstances might serve the more to justify Ambrose lis not 
compearing. od. Sc. Law. The compearing defender. 

Compearance (kgmypiotrins. Se. daw. Also 
5 7 compeirance, 6-7 comperance. . fa. F. 
comparance, -ence, {. comparoir to COMVEAR: 
subseq. assimilated to the latter; ef. AVPEARANCE.] 

1. The action of compearing, or formally pre- 
senting oneself tn court as a party to a eause. 

1427 Sc. dicts Jas. [ (1597) § x01 Of them of ilk Schire, 
that awe compeirance in Parliament or Councel. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 16 Williame, Bruther to King 
Malcolme .. and of his Comperance befoir King Henrie of 
Ingland tueiching Northumberland. 1663 Sratpinc 7706. 
Chas. | (1829) 30 For his not compearance, both he and the 
rest who did not conipear were put tothehorn. 1818 Scort 
Rob Roy xiv, ‘The justice took the word o' the tane for the 
compearance o’ the tither.” 1884 8rtt. & For. /-vang. Kev. 
Oct. 679 Compearance before the delegates from the Synod 
of Glasgow and Ayr. 

+ 2. Appearanec (of many together). rare. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial, v. xxxviil. (1713 517 The whole 
Skie was filled with Myriads of Myriads of Shapes in this 
great Compearance. 

Compea‘rant. Sc. Law. [f. Comrear v. ; ef. 
F. comparant in same sense.]_ One who eompears 
in a court of law, etc. 

1587 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ, 444 (Jam.) The saidis commis- 
sioneris will. .minister justice to-the compeirautis. .and the 
non-compeirantis tq be left last in the roll. 

Compeare, obs. form of ComrEEn. 

Compea-rer. [f. Comprar + Ex.] One who 
compears ; see also List of Spurious Words. 

+Compectina'tion. Ofs. rare—'. [f.L. com- 
together + peclindre to eomb, f. fecler eomb: see 
-AtIon.} Union of tbe hands with tbe fingers 


interlocked, like two combs. 

1644 Butwer Chiro/. 28 This Compectination or Weeping 
Crosse of the Hand ts elegantly described by Apuletus. 

Compeer (kgmpie's), 56. Forms: 3 cumper, 
4 comper, 5-6 -pyre, -ire, 5-7 compere, 6-7 
compeare, compier, compeere, 4-7 compeer. 
[ME. comper, a. OF. comper, f. com- + per peer). 
sinee 16th e. written fazr:—L. far-em equal, 
See Peer, Pair. For the vowel ef. clear = F. cla’r. 

Perh. in sense 2 identified with F. compere, med.L.. com- 
pater, fellow godfather, gossip, familiar] 

1. One of equal rank or standing ; an equal, pecr. 

a 1400-50 A le-rander 3396 Pe kyng with-outen compere of 
kyngis all othire. 1590 7hree Lords & Ladies Lond. \. in 
Hazl. Dodsley V1. 467 Three cavalieros.. Without compeers 
in compass of this world. 1612 IT. Tavtor 7%tus iii. : The 
Clergy. .will be iudged by none but their compeares. 1644 
Jessor Angel of Eph. 27 That..Timothy or Titus were 
meere Presbyters, and so compeeres or Equals to the Pres- 
byters of Ephesus. 1886 Dict. Nat. Biog. V1. 309/1 Brian 
Boroimhe ., has been often praised .. as an enlightened 
patriot, a compeer of King Alfred and of Washington. 

2. A companion, associate, comrade, fellow. 

c1275 Pains of etl 64 in O. E. Misc. 212 Bynd.. 
cursid leuers with here cumpers, And cast ham in pe fuyre. 
1382 Wycur Zudg. xi. 38 Whanne she was goon with 
felawis and hir compeers [1388 pleiferis]. ¢ 1386 Citavcer 
Prol. 672 His frendand his Comper. 1494 Fasyan v. Ixxxiii, 
He axed Jodgynge .. for hym and his Comiperys. 1529 
Rastecte Pastyme (1811) 203 This kynge .. sent for Piers 
Gaueston his compyre and advanced hym to great honour. 
1600 Hottanp Livy vut. vi. 284 They conversed together, as 
colleagues and compeeres [compares], 1612 Drayton /ols- 
olb, xviii. 296 His marshall compere .. and brave commili- 
tant. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase ttt. 317 The fierce Arab.. 
with his Troop Of bold Compeers. 186z Maxc. Goopwan 
Exper. Sister of Mercy 219 The recruit. .is at once subjected 
to discipline by his compeers. 

+b. Used eontemptuously. Ods. 

x610 B. Jonson Aéch. ww. iv, Your sooty, smoky-bearded 
compeer. 1725 Pore Odyss. xx. 378 No more, ye lewd 
Compeers, with lawless pow'r Invade my dome. ; 

3. One assoeiated with another in the view of 


the speaker or writer. 

1574 tr. Jarlorat’s ea fel 47 Delt out among the 
compeeres that stand for the election. 1633 ( ostlie Whore 
in. i in Bullen O. PZ 1V, Fellow compere, supporter of 
the State, Let us imbrace in steele, our cause is good. 1791 
Cowrer Odyss. vi. 195 Wealthier than his rich compeers. 
1809-10 Coterince Friend (ed. 3) 111. 320 The harangues 
of Pitt, Fox, and their elder compeers. 1848 Macaccray 
Fist, Eng. 1. 405 The spirit by which Dryden and several 
of his compeers were. .animated against the Whigs. 

4. Iransf. and fig. 

1604 Drayton Ozule 697 The Hedge-Sparrow, and her 
Compecre the Wren, 1712 Appison Spect, No. 412 P 5 
The Nightingale [selects] her musical Compecer. 1869 
IlexscHer Fam. Let. Sc., The Sun &g The sun.. among 
these glorious compeers [stars]. 1884 Gurls Own Japer 
200/3 As a useful garment the polonaise has no compeer. 

Henee Compee'rship, position of a eompcer. 

1652 Pevton Catastr. [Jo. Stuarts 173: 7 Fit for any 
Compeership. 

+Compee'r, v. Obs. rare. [f-pree.sb.] érans. 
To equal, rival, be the compeer of. 

1605 Snaxs. Lear v. iii. 69 In my rights, By me inuested, 
he compeeres the best 1615 G, Saxnys Trav, 120 Flean 
loue’s proud Fare which heauen compeerd. 1839 Baitry 


COMPEL. 


Feslus (1848) 21/1 Sooner let the mountains kend..Than 
nations stoop their sky-compeering heads. 

Compeigny, -eny, obs. f. Company. 

Compeir, obs. f. of CoMPEAR. 

Compel (kgmpel), v. Forms: 4-5 -elle, 4-7 
-ell, 7- -el. Pa.t.and pple. compelled, pr. pple. 
compelling. [a. OF. compeller and compellir 
(14th c. in Godef.) to compel, ad. L. conmpell-cre 
f. com- together + pell-cre to drive.] 

1. ¢rans. To urge irresistibly, to constrain, oblige, 
force: @. a person /o do a thing (the usual const.). 

61380 Axtecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 116 De first 
persecution... Whenne cristen men weren compellid bi 
exilyngis, betyngis, and debis, to make sacrifices to ydols. 
1382 Wyciir Gad. ii. 3 Nether Tyte..was compellid for to be 
circumsidid. ¢1386 CHaucer Parson's T. & 518 If so be 
that the lawe compelle yow to swere. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dyctes 1a, Whiche grace..hath compelled me to 
sette a parte alle ingratitude. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
/nst. 1. 48 He is compelled to do him seruice. 1611 Biste 
Luke xiv. 23 Compell them to come in. 1769 RoBerTson 
Chas. V, UII. x1. 335 As they could not persuade they tried 
to compel men to believe. 1874 GreEN Short Hist. iii. 139 
Hunger compelled him to surrender. 

b. a person Zo (77/0) a course of action, etc. 

1541 Barnes Hs. (1573) 328/1 Thou hast with a Lordly 
violence compelled them to it [chastitie]. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath. u. xxii. 122 To compell them to performance. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. v1. 619 [four proposals once again were heard 
We should compel them to a quick result. 1767 Badder 
No. 63 1.277 A most excellent lady, who was compelled 
into a marriage with my betrayer. 1854 J. S. C. Appotr 
Napoleon (1855) 11. 26 Russia should unite her arms with 
ours, and compel that power to peace. 1869 Ruskin Q. of 
Air § 128 Compel the idle into occupation. 

ce. with sévzple object : To constrain, force. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 19 Though it [grace} 
may not compell the wyll of man. 1§35 CovERDALE ¥od 
xxxil. 18 For I am full of wordes, & the sprete that is 
within me, compelleth me. 1667 Mitton P. £.xu.175 The 
lawless Tyrant, who denies. .thir. .message to regard, Must 
be compelld by Signes and Judgements dire. 


2. +a. To take or get by force, to extort. Ods. 

a@1gooin Gairdner 7hree 15th c. Chron.:Camden) 76 [They] 
compelled, dispoyled, rubbed, and distroyed all manner of 
cattell, vetayll, and riches. 1599 SHaks. He. V7, 11. vi. 116 
We give expresse charge, tbat..there be nothing compell’d 
from the Villages. 1601 — Adl’s Well w. iii. 356 And I 
were not a verie Coward, I’de compel] it of you. 

Jig. 1829 Scott Anne of G. i, Men, who. .compelled from 
the soil a subsistence gained by severe labour. 

b. To constrain (an action); to bring about by 
force, constraint, or moral necessity ; to exact by 
rightful claim ; to command. 

1671 Fiavet Fount, Life vi. 16 He compell'd tbe Devil's 
assent. 1775 JOHNSON /a.r. xo Tyr. 74 Our union with the 
English counties was either compelled by force, etc. 1856 
Froupe st. Eng. (1858) I. i. 35 The government had no 
power to compel submission to injustice. 1880 M«Carruy 
Own Times UE. xxxvit. 141 He compelled a certain admira- 
tion from all men. , 

3. To force to come, go, or proceed; to drive 
forcibly, to force. Also (esp. in transl.) in the 
literal sense of the Latin: To drive or force to- 
gether; to gather into a company by force. Cf. 
cloud-compeller. (Now rare and poeléc.) 

1447 BoKENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 55 To thy tabernacle 
compelle not me. c1450 Castle Howard Life St. Cuth- 
bert (Surtees) 599 Pair frendes..Compeld paim to bair 
erytage. 1§90 SpENSER /. Q. 1.1.5 She had this Knight 
from far compeld. 1606 G. W[oopcockeE] tr. “ist. Justine 
28 b, They compelled the thirty Tyrants out to Eleusis. 1628 
Hosses 7Axcyd, (1822) 129 Having compelld them within 
their walled towns. 1622-62 HeYLtn Cosmogr. iw. (1682' 133 
‘They .. sent out 300 Horse and 200 Foot to compel! them 
back unto their Ships. @1z700 Drypen (J.), Attended by 
the chiefs who sought the field, Now friendly mix’d, and in 
one troop compell’d. 1704 Swirr Batt. Bks., Compelling 
here and there the Stragglers to the Flock. 1720 Pore 
lliad xut. 454 The fatal tye Is stretch’d on both, and close 
compell’d they die. 1725 —- Odyss. vu. 291 By heav’n's high 
will compell’d from shore to shore. 1850 TENNYSON /7 
Mem. xvii, Such a breeze Compell'd thy canvas. 1887 
Atheneum 1 Oct. 429 He can, Zeus-like, compel the clouds. 


b. To force by pressure, compress. Oés. exc. fig. 
1657 Tomutnson Kexou's Disp. 77 Wine is compelled from 
the grapes into hogsheads, 1859 Trencn Efpist. Ch, Asia 
(1861) 167 Before they can compel such scriptures as these 
into the limits of their system. 

+ 4. To overpower, constrain. Ods. rare—'. 

1697 Drypen lrg. (1806) If. 271 Easy sleep their weary 
limbs compell'd. 

Compelin, obs, form of CoMPLINE, 

Compellable (kgmpe'lab'l), a. 
legal use. [f. CoMPEL + -ABLE, ] 

1. That may be compelled: a. ¢o do something. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. u. x. (1638) 76 They were not 
compellahie by no law to make amends for the trespas. 
1618 29 Rushw. //s/. Codd. I. 687 The King is not com- 
pellible tocall his Parliament. 1767 BLackstonr Com. IT. 
185 Joint-tenants .. are compellable by writ of partition to 
divide their lands. 1857 Toutm. Smitu Parish 436 The 
Parishioners. are compellable to put things in decent order. 

b. Zo something (e. g. military service). 

1649 Seiden Laws Fug. 1. \xx. (1739) 187 They are .. not 
compellable to foreign service. 1726 AyLirre Parerg. 455 
The Laity are not compellable hereunto. 

e. absol. 
_ 1625 Be. Mountacu Aff. Cxsar x. 97 He doth it accord- 
ing to his Will, not compellahle in the proper acts thereof. 
1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind., Arts & Sc. 7 The outward 
senses are patient, and therefore compellible. 


Chiefly in 
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+2. Compulsory. Odés. 


1677 YARRANTON Lng. /iprov. 25 The Register is volun- 
tary, not compellable, so he that will Register may, and he 
that will not may chuse. 

Hence Compe ‘llably adv. 

1818 Topp, Comfellably, in a forcible manner. 

Compellant, var. f. CoMPELLENT. 


+ Compellate,v. Ods. rare. [f. L. compellal- 
ppl. stem of compellare to address, accost: see 
-ATE3,] ¢@rvans. To acldress (by some particular 


name or appellation), call. 

@ 1638 Mepr }&s. (1677) 21 S. Paul, speaking .. to that 
mixt multitude..compellates them. 1686 Hickxes Sfec. 
Beate Virg, 31 The practice of Compellating Saints. 

Compellation (kempélzifon). Now rare or 
arch, [ad. L. compellalion-em addressing, n. of 
action f. compellare: see prec.] 

1. Addressing or calling upon any one; an ad- 
dress; the words addressed to any one. arch. Obs. 

1603 HoLtanp Péutarch's Mor. 1361 Mine opinion is, that 
this writing E1..is an entier salutation of it selfe, and a 
compellation of the God. 1609 R. Barnarp Faithf. Sheph. 
67 Compellation ; which is a calling vpon the Hearers, to a 
consideration of the thing spoken. 1642 Rocers Naaman 
484 His compellation, Incline thine eare, hearken unto me. 
1642 W. Ames Afarrow Div. 275 That which .. doth infer 
a compellation of the Devill to receive his helpe or counsel]. 
1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 478 An Apostrophe, or affection- 
ate Compellation of all that passe by to be .. touch’t with 
her sorrows, 1711 Reflect. Wall's Hist. Inf. Bapt. 1gt At 
each compellation putting him [the baptiz’d person] down 
into the water. 1864 Sir f. Patcrave Norm. §& Eng. IV. 
161 Having completed the introductory compellation he 
continued. 

2. a. Addressing by a particular name or title. 

164§ UssHer Body Div. (1647) 353 A Preface of compella- 
tion..in the first words, Our Father which art in heaven. 
1691 E. Taytor tr. Behmen, Life 425 Amazed at the 
Strangers familiar compellation of him by his Christian 
Name. 1862 F. Hatt Hindu Canons Dram, (1865) 23 The 
rules of compellation, to be observed by the persons of the 
drama, 

b. The name, title, or form of words by which 
a person is addressed ; style of address. 

1643 Sir Tl. Browne Xelig. Zed. 1. § 58 That name and 
compellation of little Flocke, doth not comfort but deject 
my devotion, a 1652 Brome Love-sick Crt. ut. ti, fat, 
My soveraign Lord. Sv. I like that compellation. 1749 
Fietpinc Zom Yones xvi. ix, He was received with many 
scurvy compellations too coarse to be repeated. 1846 
Trencu A7irac. i. (1862) 104 So far from any harshness, the 
compellation [‘ Woman '] has something solemn in it. 

ce. The name, title, or style, used in speaking of 


a person (or thing) ; an appellation. 

1637 Bastwick Lztazy u. 16 The worst tbings are varnished 
ouer with finest names and compellations, 1654 GayTon 
Pleas. Notes w. vi. 202 Abraham. .agreed with her..to go by 
the Compellation of his sister. 1677 Govt. Venice 317 Ho- 
norius..calls the Republick of Venice by the Honourable 
title cf Most Christian. .under which honourable Compella- 
tion, etc, 1809 Kenpatt 7'vav. III. 1x. 2 Among the more 
modern compellations of the federalists, the favourite ones 
are traitors, tories, etc. : 

+ 3. Reproach, reprimand, reproof; a calling to 
account. [Soin Lat.) Ods. rare. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Compellation, a blaming or re- 
proving. 1658 UssHer Ax, vit. 863 Sucb compellations 
and imprecations, as calamitous times are commonly the 
witnesses of, 1660 R. Coxe Power § Subj. 191 A deacon 
in a simple compellation may accompany himself with two 
deacons, 

Compellative (kgmpe‘lativ), a. and sd. rare. 
[f. compellal- (see CCMPELLATE) + -1VE.] 

A. adj. Denoting address. In mod. Dicts. 
B. sé. A word used as a name, title, or appel- 
lation; =COMPELLATION 2 b, c. 

1656 SranLey Hist. Philos. 1. vit. 41 Compellative is a 
thing in speaking which we call another, as: Atrides, Aga- 
memnon, King of men. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 209 Many a 
gentleman. .fully entitled to such a compeliative. 

+b. = Vocative (case). Ods. 

1849 J. W. Gisss PAzlod. Stud, (1857) 47 We have, in con- 
tinuous discourse, the compellative or vocative. 
+ Compe:llatory, a. Obs. rare—'. 

CoMPEL v.] Compulsory. 

1527 G. Cavenpisn Life Wolsey (R. Suppl.’, That a king 
and a queen should be. .constrained by process compellatory 
to appear in any court as common persons. 

Compelled (k/mpc'ld), Af/.a. [f. Comprt v.] 

1. Constrained, forced, necessitated : sec the verb. 

154r Barnes /¥ks. (1573) 328/1 Compelled chastitie is 
against the institution of the Gospell. 160z Suaks. Ad/'s 
Well. iv. 44 A compell’d restraint, 1853 Ropertson Serw7. 
Ser, 11, xxi. (1876) 272 The tenant of a compelled solitude. 

b. Lulh. Compelled movements: involuntary 
movements arising from irritation or Icsion of 
sonie part of the central nervous system; com- 
pelled position, a position to which a patient con- 
stantly returns. 

1877 tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Aled, X11. 259 Compelled back- 
ward movements have been observed in affections of the 
cerebellum. 

2. Driven or gathered together, collected. Ods. 

1613-6 W. Browne &77t. Past. 1. ili, Upon his brow Con- 
tinuall bubbles like compelled drops. 

Hence + Compe ‘lledly, adv., in a forced manner ; 
by compulsion or constraint. 

1590 C. S. Right Relig. 18 Feede .. the flocke of Christ, 
not compelledly but willingly. @ 1603 T. Cartwricut 


[irreg. f. 


COMPENDIATE. 


Confut. Rhem, N. T. (1618) 458 [They] acknowledge (not 
compelledly but frankly) the spirituall power. 

Compe'llent, 2. also -ant. fad. L. compellent- 
em pt. pple. of compellére to ComPEL.] Com- 
pelling, constraining. 

1847 Mrs. Browninc in Blackw, AZag. LXI. 555 Most 
full of invocation, and to be Most instantly compellant. 
1873 R. Concreve “ss. (1874) 480 ‘The compellent con- 
tagion of great examples, 

Compeller (kgmpe'laz)._ [f. as prec. + -ER},] 

1. One who compels or constrains. 

a1§77 Sir T. Smitu in Strype Life App. iv. (1820) 254 
What pleasure shall the compelled party have of the com- 
peller? 1636 Brunt Voy. Levant 117 (T.) That due pro- 
portion, which should be maintained between the compellers 
and the compelled. : 

2. One who drives ; fig. one who guides or rules. 


See also cloud-compeller s. v. CLOUD sh, 12. 

1577-87 Howinsuep Chron. III. 866/1 That this man was 
..cheefe compeller, and disposer of the kingdome. 1822 
Scott Pirate xxviii, Stern compeller of the clouds, thou 
also shalt hear the voice of the Reim-kennar. 1866 NEALE 
Seg. & Hymns 181 ‘Zeus father’.. compeller of tempests. 
1884 Literary Era Il. 147 First the creature and tben the 
compeller of the movement. 

Compelling (kgmpe'lin), v4/. sd. [f. Comper 
+-InGl.] The action of the verb CoMPEL. 

1496 Dives & Paup. (W. de W.) it. xvii. 152/2 Whan 
seruauntes trauayll in the sondaye by compellynge of theyr 
soueraynes. 1642 Mitton Afod. Smect. (1851) 313 These 
inconveniencies and dangers follow the compelling of set 
formes. 1846 TrencH A/irac. Introd. (1862) 96 The ex- 
pectation that .. there is any compelling to the faith one 
who does not wish to believe, is absurd. 

Compe'lling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG?.] 
That compels: sce the verb. 

1606 SHaxs. Axé. & Cl. 1. ii, 141 Vnder a compelling occa- 
sion, 1850 TENNYSON /7 A/em. xxix, With such compelling 
cause to grieve. 

Hence Compe‘llingly av. 

1654 Jer. Taytor Real Pres. § 2 (R.) Probably, obscurely, 
peradventure: but not evidently, compellingly, necessarily. 
1887 Mary Linsxitt /x Exch. for Soul Wt. xv. 253 Her 
hand was laid compellingly upon the arm of Damians. 

Compenable, -abull, -abyll, vars. of Con- 
PANABLE, a. Obs. 

Compence, var. of COMPENSE v. Obs. 

Compend (kp-mpénd), sé, [ad.L. compend-ium: 
sec below. Cf. sé7Zend.] = COMPENDIUM. 

1596 Daceympcetr. Leslje’s Hist. Scot.(1885) 41 Of the Sey 
calfes. the cause of tbis our compend, permitis vs nocht copt- 
ouslie toexpone. 1640G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, 327, 
I would principally advise. .that Youth beware of compends 
and abridgements. 2 Morse A ser. Geog. 1. 526 A com- 
pend or syllabus of their lectures. 1833 Sir W. Hamitton 
Discuss. (1852) 123 The Compend of Aldrich. .has furnished, 
for above a Century, the little all of Logic doled out .. by 
the University of Bradwardin and Scotus. 188: W. R. 
Smita Old Test. in Few. Ch. 11 The sort of theology of 
which the Westminster Confession and the Thirty-nine 
Articles are compends. 

b. /ransf. and fg. 

1642 Declar. Lords & Com., To Gen. Assemb, Ch. Scot. 4 
The compend of all calamities. 1677 Gitrin Demonol. 
(1867) 416 He shewed .. vineyards, and fields that were 
near, as a compend of the whole. 1882 J. Payne 1001 Nights 
I, 182 He's such a compend of beauties. ; 

Compe'nd v. so7ice-zd., to narrate briefly. 

1606 Warner Ald, Eng. xiv. \xxxiii. 345 We shall the 
warlikenesse compend of those fame-wronged Men. 

+Compe‘ndage. O¢s. rare—'. [f. L. com- 
pend-cre taken in the analytical sense of ‘ hang 
together’ +-aGE: cf. appendage.) A mass of things 
hanging together. 

1773 Hawkeswortu Voy. III. 441 A scarlet flower, that 
seemed to be a compendage of miany fibres. 

+Compe'ndance. és. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-ANCE: cf. defendance.] Confederation. 

1658 Ussuer Ann. 463 The .. designe of working men off 
allyance and compendance with Prusias. 

+Compendia‘rious, «. Oos—° [f. L. com- 
pendiari-us concise, compendious, f. compendium 
(see below) +-ous.] Concise, abridged. 

1730-6 in Battey (folio). 

+Compe‘ndiarist. 04s. rare. [f. next + -1st.] 
A maker of compendiums. 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr. 20 Here, .the Ingenuity of the 
Compendiarist comes to be taxed. 

+Compendiary, 54. and a. Obs. [ad. L. 
compendiari-us short, compendious, f. compendizem : 
see below. ‘The sb. represents L. compendrarium, 
the neuter of the adj. used subst. : see -ARIUM, -ARY.] 

A. sé. A compendium, 

1589 Nasue Pref, Greene's Arcadia (1616) 7 Their ouer- 
fraught studies, with trifling compendiaries. 16az Misset- 
nen Free Trade 42 An Epitome or Compendiary of all the 
former Statutes. @ 163: Donne Serv. xxxii. 316 A Com- 
pendiary and Summary Abridgment. _ / 

B. adj. Compendious, expeditious, brief. 

1609 Br. Bartow Answ. Nameless Catholic 20 A Com: 
pendiary limitation. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles TH. ut. 100 
To circumvent some one, and by a compendiary way to 
reduce him under his power. 1801-15 Fusett Lect. Aré x. 
(1848) 531 That compendiary method which. . has ruined the 
arts of every country by reducing execution to a rectpe. 

+Compe‘ndiate, 7//. 2. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
pendiat- ppl. stem of compendiare to contract, 
f. compendi-um.) Contracted, diminutive. 


COMPENDIATE. 


1593 Nasuk Cérist's 7, (1613) 123 In the round com- 
endiate bladder of thy braine. 1599 — Lenten Stuffe 

p. Ded., Your diminutiue excelsitude and compendiate 
greatnesse. P ; 
+Compe'ndiate, v. Obs. [f. L. compendiat- : 
see prec. and -ATE3.] ¢vans. To sum up concisely. 

1614 J. Kine Vitis Palatina 2 Yhat which concludeth and 
compendiateth all blessing, peace upon Israel. a 1625 
Boys I¥/&s. (1629) 720 To Compendiat all these notes in a 
few words. 1639 W. Scrater Worthy Commun. 1 That 
sacred Map, in which we have compendiated the summe of 
those choice favours from above. ’ 

Ilence Compendiator, one who compcndiates. 

1679 Prance Addit. Narr. 22 That other Remarque of 
the fesmpen distor. 

+Compendie. Oés. = CoMPENDIUM. 

1574 Newton /Jealth Mag. 5 Sundrie sortes of exercise. . 
agreable for them, into whom I namely have penned and 
written this compendie. 

+Compe'ndiment. 0¢s. rare. [In form from 
L. compend-dre + -MENT: the sense follows com- 
pendium, -ous, etc.) =COMPENDIUM. 

1605 TimmME Quersit. 1. xv. 69 Philosophers cal man the 
compendiment or abridgement of the greater world. 

+Compendio'sity. O¢s.° fad. late L. 
compendiositat-em, f. compendios-us; see next.) = 
CoMPENDIOUSNESS. 

1730-6 in Barry (folio}. ; 

Compendious (kfmpe‘ndias), a. [a. Anglo- 
F. *compendious = OF. compendieux, ad. L. com- 

pendios-us advantageous, abridged, brief, f. com- 
pendi-um : sce below and -ous.] 

1. Containing the substance within small com- 
pass, concise, succinct, summary; comprehensive 
though brief; cs. of literary works; also of their 
authors. 

1388 Wycur Pref. Lp. Ferone 73 Seuen epistlis, as wel 

oostly and mystik as compendiouse. c¢ 1400 d fol. ase hy 

e newe lawe, compendiosar & more complet & more profit- 
ablar ban ani ober lawe. c1425 Aletr. Pref, Hanipole's 
Psalter 43 Compendyous short gode & profetebul To mannys 
soule. c1460 Stans Puer ad Mensam 94 in Ret. Ant. 1. 
158 Thof that thu be compendious of sentence. ¢ 1510 
Barciay Afirr, Gd, Mann. (1570) Aj, Yhis litle treatise in 
stile compendious. 1570 AscHas Scholen:. (Arb.) 82. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, u. vi. § 1 Man .. an extract or com- 
pendious image of the world. 1677 Hate Contemfpl. u. 9 
It is a Compendious Prayer, and contains much in little. 
1774 T. Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 11. 8 A compendions 
analysis of the chapters which form this .. compilation. 
1842 Arnotp Lect, Mod, Hist. ti, (1878) 136 Any cheap or 
compendious helps for the study. 

- +2. Of a way, method, or process: That saves 
time or space, expeditious, not circuitous, direct ; 
summary. Odés. 

c¢x400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 28 He pat will go first to 
Babilon By anoper way mare compendious pan I hafe tald 
off. 1602 Carew Coruwa/? (1723) 143 A way not so safe as 
compendious, when the fyde is out. 1621 crren Anat. 

Mel, ut. iv. 1. v. (1676) 412/1, I think the most compendious 
cure for some of them at least, had been in Bedlam. 1650 
Futter /’isgah ww. iit. 58 This compendious passage betwixt 
Egypt and Canaan. a 1688 Vituiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Poems 
(1775) 141 The compendious art to lye and cheat. 1669 
Wortince Syst. Agrie. (1681) 105 A compendious way for 
thickning of Copses. 1774 J. Bryant A/ythol. I. 504 The 
most compendious passage to tbe shades below. 

+b. Economical. Ofs. Cf. CompeNDIUM 3. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. MWitcher. iw. ti. 59 The divell avoideth 
superfluitie as much as he may..If the divell were so com- 
pendious, what should he need to use such circumstances 
as to make, etc. 

tc. Profitable. Ods.—° 
1613 R.C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Compendious, short, profit- 
able. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Compendious, very profitable. 
Compendiously (k/mpe‘ndiasli’, a/v. [f. 
prec. +-L¥ %.] In a compendious manner ; briefly, 
concisely, comprehensively, summarily. 

1398 Treviss Barth. De P. R. 1X. 1. (1495) 344 Now we 
wol speke shortly and compendyously of theffect. c1q00 
Row. Rose 2346 Now wole I shortly heere reherce..Al the 
sentence by and by, 1n wordis fewe compendiously. r1s09 
Paternoster (W. de W.) Aij, A ryght profytable treatyse 
compendiously drawen out of mapy & dyuers wrytynges of 
holy men, 1610 Be. Hare Afol. Brownists § 33 ‘The 
Articles of Religion. .as they are compendiouslie set downe 
inthe Crede. 1857 Wrewett Hist, undue Sc. 1. 15 No 
other way of compendiously describing my subject. 

Compendiousness (kpmpe'ndiasnés).  [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] Compendious quality or form, 
comprehensiveuess, conciseness, brevity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxxi. (1495) 368 All 
thoffice of the day is ended vnder compendiousnes of moste 
shorte Euynsonge. 1526 Tinpate V. 7, Ep. to Rdr., To 
bring to compendiousness that which is now translated at 
the length. 1561 Epen Arte of Nanig. Aijb, I.. haue 
brought the arte of Nauigation into a briefe compendious- 
Nesse. 1692 BentLeyv Soy/e Lect. v. 146 The inviting easi- 
Ness and compendiousness of this Assertion. 1872 Mortry 
Voltaire \1886) 122 This outward ease and swift compendi- 
Ousness of speech. 

Compendium kfmpendiJm). Pl. -ums, -a. 
[a. L. compendium that which is weighed together, 
a sparing, saving, abbreviation, f. compend-dre to 
weigh together, f. com- + pendére to weigh.] 

+1. A short cut; ‘the near way’ (J.). 

1581 Mutcaster Positrons xlii.(1887) 258[ He] may perhaps 
wish for some way without Grammer, and couct a Com- 
pendium. 

2. An abridgement or condensation of a larger 


Fai? 


| work or treatise, giving the sense and substance, 
| within smaller compass. 
| 1589 Nasne Pref, to Greene's Areadia (1616) 7 These men 

..doe pound their capacitie in barren Compania 1668 
{late Pref, Rolle's Abridgu. 5 Vhere were an incredible 
number of .. Volumes of their Laws; whereupon that .. 
Prince..reduced them into a better Compendium. 1793 T. 
Beponors Vath, Evid. 79 The writers of compendiums of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. 1878 fluxtry PAysiogr. 
Pref. 6 Many highly valuable compendia of Physical Geo- 
graphy are extant. 

Sig. 1607 Watkincton Oft. Glass xv. (1664) 158 Others, 
having but the compendium of excellency, he alone had it 
in the greatest volumns. ; 

b. An cpitome, a summary, a brief. 

1608 Mippteton Fam. Love vy. iii, You understand my 
case now? 1 do..here’s the compendium, 1619 Drayton 
Legends Pref., By way of Briefe or Compendiuin. 1713 
Guardian No. 78 Indexes and dictionaries .. are the com- 
pendium of all knowledge. 1853 Herscuer of, Lect. Sc. 
iv. § 30 (1873) 167 Admiral Fitzroy’s interesting compendium 
of the state of the barometer, etc. : 

c. transf, and fig. A condensed representation, 
an embodiment in miniature ; an abstract. 

1602 Return fr. Parnuass. wi. iv.(Arb.) 44 Old Sir Raderick, 
that new printed compenduin of all iniquity. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert /rav. 231 Great Brittaine, a Compendium of the 
World for varietie of Excellencies. 1766 STERNE Serv. v. 
112 A czse.. which may be looked upon as the compendium 
of all charity. 1863 Geo, Exiot Aowola 1. vi, A com- 
pendium of extravagances and incongruities. 

d. An abbreviation whereby two or more letters 
are expressed by a single character. 

1833 G.S. Faser Recapit. Apost. 88 In the construction 
of these compendia or .. contractions, the compendium ¢ 
was framed out of the two distinct cursive letters 5 and 7. 

+3. Sparing or saving; economy of labour, 
space, ete. Oés. 

1638 Witkins New Word 1. (1684) 29 Shewing a Com- 
pendium of Providence, that could inake the same Body a 
World, and a Moon. 1651 Cuarteton Efphes. §& Cimon. 
Aatrons 1. (1668) 71 Nor do we think that substraction a 
loss, but a Compendium. 1668 Witkins Read Char. 372 
Donble Consonants... for the Compendium of writing, are.. 
expressed by single Characters. @ 1734 Nortu Leves 1. 
248 The judges, for compendium of travel, took the first 
town .. capable of receiving them. — Z.rai. ut. x. (1740) 
660 These Methods are used for Coinpendium. 1793 Smea- 
ton Edystone L. § 32-The manner .. is herein copied, on 
account of the compendium thereby suggested. 1812 Woop- 
uoUsE Astron. xviii. 199 The sole object of this .. is com- 
pendium of calculation. 

+ Compendize, v. Ods. 
trans. To epitomize, abridge. 

1693 A fol, Clergy Scot. 87 The Episcopalians took care to 
compendise that Book. 1722 Woprow Suff. Ch. Sco. 11. 
ul. ix. 259, I find them compendised hy himself. 1722 D. 
Svence (¢itde), Arithmetick Compendiz'd. 

Compenetrate (kpmpenitré‘t), v. [f. med.L. 
compenetrat- ppl. stem of compenctrare : see CoM- 
and PENETRATE.) ¢rans. ‘To penetrate in every 
part, pervade, permcate. 

1686 BoyvLe Frve 22g. 359 A Philosophizer may justly 
ask, How a Corporeal Being can so pervade, and, as it were, 
com-penetrate the Universe, as to be intimately present with 
all its Minute Parts. 1836 F, Manony in /'raser's Wag. 
X1V. 91 Animal matter. .1mpregnated, or, to use the school 
term, ‘compenetrated,’ by a spiritual essence. 1855 Cot. 
Wiseman Fadiola 73 The world .. feli itself surrounded, 
filled, compenetrated by a mysterious system. 

Compenetration (kpmpenitrafon). [n. of 
action from prec.: cf. mod.F. compéndtration.] 
The action of compenetrating, mutual penetration. 

18oz PLayFAir /dlustr. Hutton. Th. 246 Vhe compenetra- 
tion, as it may be called, of two heterogeneous substances. 


[f. ComPEND + -1ZE.] 


1849 J. Witson in Blackzo, Wag. LXVI. 252 This absorp- 
tion and compenetration of the two ideas. 

+ Compe'nsable, ¢. Obs. sare. [a. F. com- 
pensable (16th c. in Littré), f. compenser to Com- 
PENSE : see -ABLE.] Capable of being compensated. 

1661 Fertnam Resolves 11. 1.(1677) 260 Future danger,noway 
compensable by the short delight. 1656 in BLount G/ossogr, 
1721 in Baitey; thence in Jounson and mod. Dicts. 

+Compe‘nsant, a. Oés. rare. [a. F. com- 
pensant pr. pple.: see ComPenseE.] Compensating. 

3624 F. Waite Reply Fisher 538 No Saint or Angell can 
make compensant satisfaction to God for the guilt of any 
sinne, /b:d. 549 By Satisfaction he vnderstandeth depre- 
cant Satisfaction, not compensant. 

Compensate (kympénse't, kmpernseit), v. [f. 
L. compensat- ppl. stem of compensdre to weigh 
one thing against another, counterbalance, etc., f. 
com- + pensare, frequent. of pendcre to weigh. Cf. 
COMPENSE, 

The first pronunciation is that now usual in Engiand, but 
appears to be quite recent; pronouncing dicts. had until 
¢ 1850-70 only the other, which is also that of 18th c. 
Da Tennysop has botb : (co'mpensated) in the Princess 
1847. 

1. “rans. To counterbalance, make up for, make 


amends for. 

1656 Artif. Iandsoureness (1662) 81 ‘hose happy celu- 
sions, whereby we..compensate those our deformities. 1660 
H. More Myst. God/iness 541 Yo compensate their neglect. 
1699 Dampier Voy. 1]. 11.1.6 The benefit of it would not 
compensate the danger. 1732 Pore £ss. Wav 1. 181 Each 
seeming want compensated of course. 1762 FALCONER 
Shipwr, 1.15 Still, to compensate toils and hazards past. 
1838 De Moran Ess. Probab. 152 The opposite errors may 
. compensate each other exactly. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1. 
133 For often fineness compensated size. 1854 — An. Ard. 
249 Not being bred To barter, nor compensating the want 


COMPENSATION. 


By shrewdness. @ 1862 Buckcr Crevirz. U1. v. 378 [is native 
strength may compensate the defects of his equipment. 
b. Const. wth (an equivalent), 4y (an action. 
1646Sir T. Browne (send, Ep. iu. xvi.144 She compensates 
the death of the father by the..niurder of the mother. 1649 

Ronerts Clavis Bibl. 549 That they may compensate tht 
barrennesse of the ground with the multitude of Cattell. 
1672 Witkins Wat. Nedig. 20 Compensating good with good, 
and not with evil. 1784 Cowrer /asé tv. 134 Compensating 
hits loss with added hours Of social converse.  /duet. 1v. 768 
Compensating his loss Py supplemental shifts, the best he 
may. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Lot. 684 The loss of water .. not 
being compensated by absorption from below. 

Cc. fo a person, 

1778 Burke Corr. (1844) 11. 248 To compensate to us in 
the east what we have lost irrecoverably in the west. 184 
W. Seacpine /taly & /t. Jsd. 111. 35 To compensate to the 
Venetians. .the spoliation they had suffered. 

a. aésol. To make compensation or amends. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 176 Let us..abstain from all 
wickedness for the future, and duly compensate. 1774 T. 
Twininc Recr. & Stud. (1882) 25 If it. -has defects ..1t has 
beauties and delicacies which ainply compensate. 

2. intr. ‘To be an equivalent, to make up for. 

1648 Ch.-lands not to be so/d 42 What proportion of carnall 
things can compensate for things spirituall. @ 1677 BAkRow 
Wks. (1686) III. 75 There is in every condition somewhat 
of good compensating for its evils. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 1v. 
434 Solicitous how best He may compensate for a day of 
sloth By works of darkness. a 1831 A. Knox Rem. (1844) 1. 
71 Which could never be compensated for by .. attention. 
1879 FroupE Cesar xxiii. 409 Skill might compensate for 
defective numbers, 

3. (rans. To make equal retum to, to recompense 
or remunerate (a person, etc.) for anything. 

1814 Wornsw. /¢xcursion 11. 801, I should at least secure 
my own, And be in part compensated. 1818 Cruise Digest 
ted. 2) II. 459 To compensate yourself for your rent and 
services. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. v. 228 Navigable 
rivers. .seent to compensate South America for its deficiency 
in coal-beds. 

4. ech. To provide with mechanical compensa- 
tion ; to make up for (the variations to which a 
pendulum is liable). ¢vavs. and zrt>. 

1819 [see Comeensatine ffl, a. b]. 1850 E. B. Denison 
Rudim, Treat. Watches, ete. 84 We want therefore some 
contrivance which will compensate this expansion of the 
rod. /éid. 274 If the pendulum is not compensated it inust 
be of wood. 1871 B. Stewart //eat ied. 2) 79 The first who 
attempted to compensate for change of length ofa pendulum 
was Mr. Graham, an English clockmaker. 

I{ence Compensated ; Co-mpensating zvd/. sd. 

1884 F. J. Bretten [Vatch § Clock. 190 A cheap. .com- 
»ensated pendulum may be made with a wood rod and lead 
fan 1668 Witkins RealC, har.39 Compensating, recompense. 

Compensating, ///. a. 
That compensates. 

1710 Norris Chr. Pred. viii. 369 Humility, a very com- 
pensating and atoning vertue. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr, 334 The compensating sanctity of another. 1868 
Browninc Ring & Be. vit. 1473, 1 trust In the compensatinz 
great God. 1878 J. W. Easwortu Zag ford fall. (Ballad 
Soc.) 924 ‘I’o make the parents give a compensating dowry. 

b. Compensating-balance, -pendulum: see CoM- 
PENSATION 3. 

1819 Rees Cycd. s.v. Pendulum, Graham's mercurial pen- 
dulum..may be considered as the first compensating pen- 
dulum. 1874 H.Goprray Astron. iii. 42 They are compen- 
sating pendulums constructed by taking advantage of the 
unequal expansions of different substances. 

Iience Compensatingly a/v. 

1876 Vinsley’s Mag. XVIIM1. 50 The Giver of good gifis 
gives his gifts compensatingly. 2885 G. Merepitn Diana 
II. xii. 286 He was compensatingly heterodox in his view 
of the Law's persecution of women. 

Compensation (kpmpéns*’fan). [ad L. com- 
pensatton-em (or F. compensation, 16th c. in Littre), 
n. of action f. compenscre: see COMPENSATE. ] 

1. The action of compensating, or condition of 
being compensated ; counterbalance, rendering of 
an eqtiivalent, requital, recompense. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII1. 211 His sustres pat 
were his heyres hadde oper londes pberfore in compensa- 
cioun. 1597 Bacon Couders viii. /éss. (Arb.) 149 1f enill be 
in the one and comfort in the other, it is a kind of com. 
pensation. 165: W.G. tr. Cowel’s Just. 218 Obliged to the 
compensation of what is lost by Roberies. 1813 Sir H. 
Davy Agric. Cheut. (1814) 359 Some articles capable of be- 
coining manure are introduced in compensation. 1876 
Moztey Univ. Serm, ix. 188 The Spartan idea of human 
life was one of strict compensation,. you must fight for the 
State if the State is to keep you. 

b. Afech. The balance or neutralization of op- 
posing forces. 

1789 W. Nicnotsos Edvefr, in Phil. Trans. LX XIX. 283 
Whienever a jar is charged, the greatest part of the elec- 
tricity becomes latent on account of the compensation. 
1831 Brewster Optics xxiii. 204 The..axes along which 
there is no double refraction or polarisation .. have been 
called .. axes of compensation. 1837 — .Wagnetisn 354 
A more perfect compensation in the action of two needles. 
1874 Kxicut Dict, Aleck. 600 2 Adjustment of the screws. . 
rendering this compensation a tedious .operation. 

e. wed. (See quot. 1882.) 

1866 A. Fuint Princ. Medd. (1880) 334 The stage of com- 
pensation..may last for years. 1882 Syd. Soc Lex., Com- 
pensation .. those conditions by which the effects of con- 
genital or acquired disease are warded off. 1t may be ob- 
served in cases of cardiac or hepatic disease. 

2. That which ts given in recompense, an equi- 
valent rendered, remuneration, amends, 

1610 Suaks. Sem, w. i. 2 If I haue too austerely punish’d 
you, Your compensation makes amends. 1776 Anau SuitHn 


[f. prec. +-1NxG 2.] 


COMPENSATIONAL. 


W, N. 1. 1. vi. 55 The compensation which the borrower 
pays to the lender. 1845 S. Austin Rauke's /1ist. Ref. 11. 
so5 They accepted compensation in money or in kind. 1878 
Brownine La Saisiaz 59 Pains with sorry compensations, 

b. Amends or recompense for loss or damage. 

1804 Eari Lauperp. Publ. H’ealth(1819) 152 A proprietor 
..entitled to a compensation for what his capital would 
have produced him. 1850 Rosertson Sevm. Ser. mi, ii. 
(1872) 27 Men think that heaven is to be a compensation 
for earthly loss. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xviii. 130 Deter- 
mined to make us some compensation for the loss. AZod. 
He has sued the Railway Company for compensation, 
They will receive compensation for disturbance. 

e. Civil Law. (See quot.) 

1848 WHARTON Law Lex., Compensation. .a sort of right 
by set-off, whereby a person who has been sued for a debt, 
demands that the debt may be compensated with what is 
owing to him by the creditor, which, in that case, is equiva- 
lent to payment. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as compensation act, water, 
etc.; compensation-balance, -pendulum, in a 
chronometer, a balance-wheel or a pendulum hav- 
ing arrangements which neutralize the effeet of the 
expansion or contraction of the metal under varia- 
tions of temperature; compensation-curb, -stud, 
etc., parts of such mechanism; compensation- 
bar, -strip, a bar of two or more metals of dif- 
ferent expansibilities, the expansions of which 
neutralize each other’s effect. 

1882 (¢:¢/e), Commonable Rights *Compensation Act. 
1805 Harpy in Trans, Soc. Arts XXIII. 378 We have at 
present two *coinpensation balances. 1848 Branpe Dcé. 
Sc. (N. York) 117 That which is most generally adopted is 
the expansion or compensation-balance. 1874 KNiGHT 
Dict. Mech. 600/1 Compensation Balance .. invented by 
Harrison, of Foulby, England, who devoted himself for a 
long series of years—1728-1761—to the discovery. 1884 
F. J. Britten IVatch & Clockm. 66 The *compensation 
curb was invented by Harrison, but..it is never used now. 
1888 Daily News 30 Nov. 2/1 The water passing through 
the masonry in a twenty-inch pipe, and into a *compensa- 
tion house, where .. the millions of gallons that have to 
escape can be measured to a nicety. 1866 Dickens A/ugby 
Funct, 279 (Hoppe) The value of the house had been re- 
ferred to what was popularly called a *compensation-jury. 
1807 Warp in Trans. Soc. Arts XXV. 116, T send you a 

«new *compensation pendulum. c¢186: Trippin & Rice tr. 
Saunier’s Mod. Horology 687 Compensation pendulums .. 
to neutralize the effects of contraction and dilatation due to 
changes of temperature. 1884 F. J. Britten Hatch & 
Clockm. 66 With the changes of temperature the *com- 
pensation stud moves to and fro, 1889 Pad/ Afall G. 13 
July 3/1 The bill does not provide for any storage or any 
*compensation water to be sent down the stream. 

Compensational (kpympéns?‘fonal), a. [f. 
prec. + -aL1.] Of or pertaining to compensation. 

1824 Bentuam H’%s. X. 548 For imputation of motives 
there should be no responsibility, punitional or compensa- 
tional. 1865 BusHneLe I7car. Sacr. 1. iv. 243 Compensa- 
tional contrivances for the saving of God's justice. 

Compensative (kgmpe‘nsativ),a. [f. L. com 
pensat-, ppl. stem of compensdre + -1VE. (Mrs. 
Browning has the pronunciation co'mpfensa:tive.)] 
s= COMPENSATORY. 

1633 T. Apams /-x/. 2 Peter ii. 13 Pious frauds, compen- 
sative sins. 1647 M. Hupson Divine Right Govt. u. ix. 131 
Compensative Honour. .to remunerate integrity. 1820 Haz- 
Litt Lect. Dram, Lit,(L.), The compensative justice of the 
old Drama. 1840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile Wks. 1889 
I. 1o A compensative splendour. /6é¢. 84 The heavenly 
life and compensative rest. 1868 Rocers Pol. con. ix. 
(ed. 3) 96 Whether such an increase. .in the money wages .. 
be more than compensative for the general rise in prices, 

b. as sb. Compensation. 

18zz-30 Lams Let, to Bartox (L.), This is the sorry com- 
pensative, 

Hence Compe'nsativeness. 

1730-36 in Baivey (folio). 

Compensator (kp'mpénscitaz). [agent-n. in L. 
form f. compensdre to COMPENSATE: cf. F, com- 
pensateur.| One who or that which compensates. 

1888 Palt Afall G. 19 Apr. 6/1 A compensator, a consoler, 
and a refuge from the wreck and ruin. 

b. spec. A contrivanee or instrument for produc- 
ing mechanical compensation; see quots. 

1837 Brewster AZagnet. 359 The compensator produces 
the same effect as the iron on shipboard does. c186z 
Tripruin & RicG tr. Saunier’s Mod. Horology 683 Makers 
of compensators. 1867 SmytH Saslor’s Word-bk. 462 Mag- 
netic contpensator, an iron plate fixed near the compass, to 
neutralize the effect of local attraction upon the needle. 
1874 Kmicut Dict, Alech. 601'1 Compensator..a device to 
equalize the action of the exhauster which withdraws the 
gas from the retorts. . 

Compensato (k/mpe‘nsatori), a. [f. as 
prec.+-ory: cf. I. compensatotre.| Waving the 
function of compensating ; affording compensation. 

1601-2 Futsrcke is¢ Pt. Paratt. 8 Gifts..called Compen- 
satorie, because they are giuen for some cause or con- 
sideration. 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. (1804) 397 Another 
instance of the compensatory system is in the autumnal 
crocus. 1838 De Morcan Ess. Probab. 142 That the effect 
of successive lapses .. shall be compensatory of each other. 
1875 Witney Life Laug. iv. 51 With compensatory pro- 
longation of the preceding vowel. 

+ Compe‘nse, v. Os. Also 7 compence. [a. 
OF. compenser (13th c. in Godef.), Pr. and Sp. 
compensar, It. compensare:—L. compensare.] To 
COMPENSATE, to eounterbalanee. a. /7a7z5. 

1393 Gower Cou/. 1, 365 His sinne was despensed With 
golde, wherof it was compensed, 1622 Bacon //en. I’7/, 
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208 The Ioyes and Feasts of the two Marriages, were 
compensed with the Mournings and Funerals of Prince 
Arthur and of Queene Elizabeth. 1626 — Sy/va § 398 The 
Length of the Night and the Dews thereof, do compence 
the Heat of the Day. 1648 Resonstr. Army & Officers 49 
The hazzard. .is abundantly compenst by those hopes. 1706 
J. Frazer Sec. Sight in Ess, Witcher. (1820) 179 God might 
compense the want of many other gifts. 
b. tntr. 

1825 SoutTHEY Paraguay in. 41 For what thou Josest .. 

There is one change alone that may compense. 


+ Compe’nser. Ols. One who makes eom- 
pensation. : 

1757 R. Hoc Suppt Decisions 77 (Jam.) To infer com- 
pensation .. it is not enough that the compenser had an as- 
signation in his person before the other party’s cedent was 
denuded by assignation. 

Comper, obs. f. CoMPARE v., and COMPEER. 

|| Comperage. [F. f. compere: see ComPERE.] 
Gossiping (Blount 1656, whence in Coles, etc.). 

Compercioner, var. of COMPARCIONER, Obs. 

| Compe're. Obs. [a. F. compere, a godfather 
in relation to the godmother, and to the actual 
father and mother of a child; hence, male gossip, 
fellow, familiar, intimate :—L. compater: ef. Com- 
PERAGE, COMPEER 2.] 

1738 Common Sense (1739) I]. 151 In France, there was 
scarce an Old Gentleman..without a Mistress, nora Married 
Woman who had not her Compere as well as her Galant. 

Compere, obs. f. CoMPARE, COMPEAR, COMPEER. 

+ Compere‘ndinate, v. Ols.—° [f. L. com- 
perendinare to put off (the hearing of a case) to 
the third day following, f. coneperendin-us (dies) 
third day following, f. com- + perendinus, adj. f. 
perendie the day after to-morrow. ] 

To defer, delay, put off from day to day. 

1623 CockeraM, Thence in BLount, Baitey, JoHNsoN, etc. 

Hence + Comperendina tion, a putting off. 

1678 in Puittirs. Thence in Baitey, Jounson, etc. 

+Compere’ndinous, 2. Ots.—° [f. L. com- 
perendin-us + -oUS.] Prolonged, deferred. 

1730-6 in Baicey (folio). 

+ Compernage. Ods. [erron. form of com- 
panage, or companiage,a. OF. compagnage, com- 
panage, f. compagu-: see COMPANION + -AGE.] 
Companionship, company. 

¢1475 Partenay 1020 Som all night dysported.. Many fayr 
songis songe that compernage. /did. 3706 A thing I shall 
you declare truly, Ar I me departe fro your compernage. 

“| Also erron, form of COMPANAGE, q.v. 

+Compert, s4. Ols. Also 6 comperite, 
-perte. [ad. L. compert-um, pa. pple. of comperi-re 
to disclose fully, ascertain, f. cone-+par(z)-re to 
get. In meaning akin to late L. compertorium, a 
judicial inquest in civil cases (Du Cange).] 

A thing found out by judicial inquiry. 

1534 T. Bepycte in Lett. Suppress. Monast. \Camd. Soc.) 
50 Maister Leyghton hath wreten certen compertes unto 
you. 31535 1. Lecu 7zé/d. 66 As ye shall knowe by the 
compertes in this visitation. 1535 J. Ar Rice zé/d. 85 To 
arlvertise yow of our procedinges there, and also of the 
compertes of the same. 1539 LATIMER Sev. & Rez. (1845) 
417 When comperites doth shew what fedities doth grow. 

+ Compert, a. Obs. rare—'. A scribal error for 
compt =. comptus adorned, dressed (on the head), 

c1400 Afol. Loli. 59 Yo haue not wib hem..3eng men 
kembid or compert {St. Bernard De Consid. iv. vi. 21 
Comptos adolescentes secum nou habere). 

Compertiment, obs. f. CoMPARTMENT. 

Compesce (kfinpe's), v. arch. Also 5 com- 
pesse. [ad. L. compescére to fasten together, re- 
strain, curb, Since 16th c. only in Sc. writers.] 
trazs, To restrain, repress, curb, 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xiv, By manly force rathest 
there compesse The spyryte of Ire and melancolye. 1637 
Guess £ny.-Pop. Cerem. i. viii. 176 A coactive power 
to compesce the turbulent. 1680tr. Buchanau'’s De Fure 
Regui (1689) 27 A Plaister to compesce the Eruptions of 
Flegm. 1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 102 Compesce 
me, muse, these stout bravadoes. 1721 Woprow Szf7. Ch. 
Scot, (1828) I. Introd. 21 Tyranny which was compesced 
with very much ado. 1865 Cartyte /’vedh. Gt. VAI. xvin. 
iii. 132 Oldenburg .. has coerced and compesced them into 
soldierly obedience. 

Compess, -est, obs. ff. Compost. 

+ Compester, v. Ols. [a. OF. compeste- 
OF. composte-r = med.L. compostare to dung land, 
f. OF. compost : see Compost (which had also the. 
variant compest). The -er is app. the FT. infinitive 
ending.] ‘To dung, manure. 

1628 Coke Ox Litt. 122a, For kine and sheep to com- 
pester the land. 1696 Ventris Ref. 1. (1701) 18 Or those 
{beasts] which he takes to compester his land. 

Competable, obs. f. COMPETIBLE. 

+Compete, zw.) Olds. rare. [a. F. compéter 
(14th c.), ad. L. comzpetére in its earlier neuter 
sense, ‘to fall togcther, coincide, come together, be 
convenient or fitting, be due’, f. com- together 

+ petére to fall upon, assail, aim at, make for, try 
to reach, strive after, sue for, solicit, ask, seek. 

From the later active sense of coufetére we have COMPETE 
v.%3 the two senses are intermixed in the derivatives that 
follow, but competence, -ency, competent, competibte, and 
their derivatives, belong in the main to this sense. } 


COMPETENCE. 


zxtr. To be suitable, applicable, or ‘competent’. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., There ben 
thre maners [of lygatures or rollynges]. One is incarnatyue, 
and it competeth to newe woundes, and fractures. 

Compete (kgmp7t), v.2 Also 7 compate, 
[repr. L. compet-cve, in its post-classical active 
sense ‘to strive after (something) in company or 
together’, f. com- together + fetéve to aim at, go 
toward, try to reach, seek, etc.: see prec. No 
such sense is recognized by Littré for mod.F. com- 
peter, but Cotgrave has ‘ competer, to be sufficient 
for, sutable with, agreeable vnto ; also, to belong 
or appertaine to’(=prec. vb.); also, ‘to demaund, 
or sue for the same thing that another doth’ (which 
corresponds to this). Florio 1598 has It. competere 
‘to eontend or striue for any suite, office, place, or 
dignitie,’ [1611] ‘to contend orstriue with another 
for maistrie’; Minshen has Sp. compcter ‘to be meet 
for, to agree with’ (= prec.) ; ‘to sue with another 
for anything, to contend or striuc for any suit, 
office, or dignity’. The early related words in 
Eng. are competitor, competor; cf. also ComMPE- 
TENCE, COMPETENCY, sense I. Though in occa- 
sional use in 17th c., this verb is not in Johnson, 
nor in Todd 1818; Seager 1819, Jodrell 1820; it 
is given by Richardson (without quotations) as 
‘now not uncommon in specch’; by crities,in 1824, 
it was styled ‘a Scotticism’, and ‘an American 
discovery ’.] 

1. intr. To enter into or be put in rivalry wth, 
to vie zvzth another zz any respect. 

16z0 Bre. Hatt Hox. War. Clergy xvii, The Church of 
England is blessed with a true clergy and glorious; and 
such a one as his Italian generation .. shall never presume 
to compete with, in worthinesse and honour. 1659 Ham- 
mond On /’s. cxxxix. 15. Annot. 677 No embroidery or 
carpet-work in the world can compate with it. 19785 
Guthrie's Trial 121 (Jam.) Also the man here giveth up 
with other lovers; as they compete with Christ, he resolves 
not to be for another. 7a 1800 Mitner (Webster 1828), The 
sages of antiquity will not dare tocompete with the inspired 
authors. 1822 Heser Life Fer. Taylor (L.), There was 
none who could compete with him in renown of learning 
and genius. 1826 Sourney.in Q. Rev. XXXIV. 101 Some 
of our ancient oaks and yews might .. compete with the 
grandest trees of a Sumatran forest. ; 

2. To strive w7th another, for the attainment of 
a thing, z doing something. 

1795 SOUTHEY Joan of Arc v1. 182 Competing with him 
to protect the Maid. 1803 W. Taytor in Anu. Rev. 1. 274 
All the country gentlemen who compete for the raising of 
regiments, 318zz2[M. Davenport Hitt) Pudlic Education 
205 All his endeavours to compete with his elders are re- 
sented by them. 1824 De Quincey (Neview of prec.) in 
Lond. Mag. 411 From his use of the Scotticisms ‘succumb’, 
‘compete’..he ought to be a Scotchman. 1824 Blachzw, 
-Wag. XVI. 620 Another class of transgressions, in our 
author, we shall now enumerate :—‘ to compete ’—(an Amer- 
ican discovery). 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 391 Diffe- 
rent persons should compete with one another in asking 
questions. — . ' . Ff 

b. esp. in commercial relations: To strive with 

others in the production and sale of commodities, 
or coinmand of the market. 

21844 CampsEtt Poens, Revisiting Sc. River iii, Till 
Toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed, And man com- 
petes with man, like foe with foe. 1857 Ruskin Pol. con. 
<irt 59 Let the paper manufacturers compete with the 
government. 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. Econ. 79 The stores 
are also useful, because they compete with shopkeepers, 
and induce them to lower their prices. 

Competence (kgmp/téns). [a. F. compétence 
‘ competencie, conueniencie, sufficiencie, aptnesse, 
fitnessc, agreeablenesse; also concurrencic, com- 
pettitorship ’ \Cotgr.): ef. It. competentza ‘ compe- 
tencie, conueniencie, also contending for one same 
thing’ (Florio\, Sp. competencza ‘eompetencie, cor- 
rinalitie ; sufficiency, conneniency’ (Minsheu) ; ad. 
L. competentia (post-class.) meeting together, agree- 
ment,symmetry, planetary conjunetion; f. competent- 
pr. pple. of competore: see COMPETE v.! and 2.] 

I. In sense of CoMPETE v.2 ; 
+1. Rivalry in dignity or relative position, vying. 
1594 Carew /uarte's Exam, Wits xv. (1596) 266 ‘Man.. 

seeing that the angels with whom he had competence were 
immortal] (cf. ‘ Made a little lower than the angels’). 

II. In sense of ComMPETE v.1 
+2. An adequate supply, a sufficiency of Obs. 
1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, v. v. 70 For competence of life I 

will allow you, That Jacke of meanes enforce you not to 
euill. 1623 Massincer Bonduan ww. ii, A competence of 
land freely allotted To each man’s proper use. 1714 Gay 
What d'ye call it? Prelim. Sc. 3, 1 will havea ghost; nay, 
I will have a Competence of Ghosts. 1740 Gray Le?z. in 
Poets (1775) 101 Such a private happiness (supposing a smal] 
competence of fortune) is almost always in one’s power. 

3. A sufficiency of means for living comfortably ; 
a comfortable living or estate; = COMPETENCY 3. 

1632 Massincer City Afadam ww. i, I shall be enabled To 
make payment of my debts to all the world, And leave my- 
self a competence. 1640-1 Avrkcudbr. War-Comm. Alin. 
Bk. (1855) 65 To appoynt to hir ane competance out of hir 
said hushand’s estate. 1742 Younc V/. 7%. vi. 509 A com- 
petence is vital to content. 1815 Jane Austen Zoumea 1. ii, 
An easy competence, enough to secure the purchase of a 
little estate. 1871 Bracwix Four Phases i. 6 He had been 


COMPETENCY. 


left some small competence by his father. 1882 SiioRxTHOUSE 
¥. inglesant 11. 51 Earn a competence and fame. 

b. The condition of having sufficient means for 
living comfortably ; easy circumstances. 

1738 Swirt Jit. Horace u. vi.(R.), Preserve, Almighty 
Providence! Just what you gave me, competence. 1752 
Saas Rambler No. 206 ps5 They .. growled away their 
latter years in discontented competence. 1814 Worpsw. 
Excursion vi. Wks. 496/2 Robbed of competence, And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind. 1864 Tennyson £1. 
Ard. 82 Seven happy years of health and competence. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity to deal 
adequately with a subject. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 291 To make men act zealously is 
not in the competence of law. 1796 — Let. Noble Lid. Wks. 
1842 II. 258 Conferring upon me that sort of honour, which 
it is alone ‘within their competence ..to bestow. 1805 
Foster £ss. u. vi. 198 Even the experience of failure aug 
ments his competence. 1860 ‘T'ynpatt Glac. u. xxi. 343 To 
doubt my own competence to understand it. 1880 W. B. 
Carrenter in 19f4 Cent. 595 Naturalists of the highest 
competence in their respective departments. — ; 

b. esp. Zaw. The quality or position of being 
legally competent ; legal capacity or adinissibility. 

1708-15 Kersey, Competence, or Competency, in Law, the 
Power of a Judge, for the taking Cognisance of a Matter. 
1827 Hattam Const, /7ist. (1876) ILI. xvii. 312 The court of 
session .. possessed no competence in criminal proceedings. 
1886 Sir E Frv in Law Times Rep. LAN. 623/1 It was 
within his competence to say that he would not appoint a 
new trustee. ie F 

ec. Adequacy of a work ; legitimacy of a logical 
conclusion ; propriety. 

1851 Mrs. Brownine Casa Guidi Windows 27 By force 
of his own fair work's competence. a 1852 Hamitton Logic 
(1860) 11. 465 It shows at a glance the competence or 1n- 
competence of any conclusion. 

+ Competencer. Uds. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 
-ER.!]_ The possessor of a competency (of means). 

1621 R. Jounson Way to Glory 36 ‘A competent main- 
tenance is due to ministers; but not tythes.” Proove that 
position .. Then we should have, in stead of a Bishop of a 
Church, a coinpetencer of a Church, ete. 

Competency (kemp/ténsi). [ad. L. comtpe- 
tentia: see -ENcY. For the sense-history see Com- 
PETENCE. ] 

I. In sense of CoMPETE v.2 

+1. Rivalry, competition. Ods. 

1594 Carew //uarte's Exam. Wits xiii. (1596) 233 Uf dif- 
ferences of wits, so far distant as these, do enter into com- 
petencie, the one. .getteth learning in a trice, and the other 
..can small skill in the matter. 1599 Sanpys Europz 
Spec. (1632) 67 The Dominicans strive in competencie with 
‘the Franciscans in all things. 1600 E. Biount Uniting 
Port. to Castile 92 This competencie seruing as a spurre. 
1604 Epmonos Observ. Czsar's Comm, 20 Things of greater 
condition are alwayes iniurious to lesser natures, and cannot 
endure any competencie. 1638 N. Ferrers tr. Valdes 
Consid. 194 The men of the world .. have no competency 
with them. ae 

II. In sense of Compete v1 


+2. A snfficient supply ; a sufficiency of Obs. 

1616 BuLtokar, Competencic, sufficiency. 1619 DaLtox 
Country Fust. x\. (1630) 91 Having competencie of wealth, 
wisdome, and a good conscience. 1639 Futter Holy War 
a. li. (1647) 3 The countrey recovered not a competencie of 
inhabitants for some hundred years after. 1670 CLAREN- 
Don Contenrpl. Ps., Tracts (1727) 576 A competency of dis- 
cretion and foresight. SreeLe Tatler No.gt pt He 
has a Competency of Fortune without Superfiuity. «1734 
Nortn Lives (1826) 11. 365 Commissions to return with, of 
-which he had a competency. ; 

3. A sufficiency, without superfluity, of the means 
of life; a competent estate or income. 

1598 Barckiey Felic. A/a (1631) 67 A Competencie suffi- 
-cient preferred before surfeit. 1623 Burces Pers. Tithes 8. 
1645 Pacitt //eresiogr. ed. 4) 163 He would have thein 10 
have competencies. 1749 Fietpinc Tow Younes (1775) M1. 
329 There is no happiness in this world without a com- 
petency. 1859 Smices Self Help viii. 206 To retire upon a 
competency to his native town, 1872 E. Peacock abel 
H. 11.1. 7 John.. might leave his daughter a competency. 

b. The condition of having a sufficient income ; 
easy circumstances ; = COMPETENCE 3 b. 

1596 Suaxs. Werclt. V1. ii.9 Superfluitie comes sooner by 
white haires, hut competencie liues longer. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. 11. 46 Their general competency is greatly 
wing to contempt of tyrannic fashions. 1803 WELLESLEY 
Disp. 365 A state of dignity, competency, and comfort. 
1836 Hor. Smita Zin Trump, (1876) 98 Competency—a 
financial horizon, which recedes as we advance. 

4. Sufficiency of qualification ; capacity ; = Com- 
PETENCE 4. 

1797 Burke Reeic. Peace iii. VIII. 351 The loan demon- 
Strates, in regard to instrumental resources, the competency 
of this kingdom to the assertion of the common cause. 
1836 J. Ginbert Chr. A tonem., ix. (1852) 288 It 1s not within 
our competency to imagine. 1848 C. Bronte 7. Lyre x, 
To give satisfactory references as to character and com- 
petency. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Clr. 304 To deny 
the ethical competency of the mind for this office. 

. esp. Law. The quality or position of being 
legally competent; legal capacity. 

1597 Damiec Civ. Wares w. xxii, Whose competencie was 
-of tender touch: although his might was small, his right 
was much. 1650 /rerc. conc. Usurp. Power 81 Vhey that 
teach. .the competency, yea duty, of any that have force to 
play the Magistrate. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 11. 377 The 
Judges were extremely strict in regard to the credibility, or 
rather the competency, of the witnesses. 1856 Froune 
Mist. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 445 She refused .. to acknowledge 


the competency of the tribunal before which she was 
-called. 


fe) 


Competent (kyinp/tent), a. Also 5 conpe- 
tent, 5-6 competente, 6 compu-, -po-, -pytent. 
(a. F. compétent ‘terme de droit’ (15th c. in Littre), 
and ad. L. competent-em suitable, fitting, proper, 
lawful, pr. pple. of comfpefeve in its neuter senses : 
see COMPETE v.] 

+1. Suitable, fit, appropriate, proper. 
general sense. 

cxqo0 Afol. Loll. 34 Euer bi oportunite, or conpetent 
acordauns, to be redi to fil it. ¢1430 Lypc. Sechkas vi. i. 
(1554) 146 b, What maner torment .. Wer competent, couen- 
able, or condigne lo him. @ 14§0 in /xg. Giles (1870) 445 
And to kepe hir fest in competent place be the alderman 
and maistres assigned. 1534 More /’asston Wks. 1284/2 
God in the creacion of nan, gaue to hym two states: one, 
competent and conuenient for hys mortal nature. 1547 
Boorve Jutrod, Axowwl. i. (1870) 127 Good vytales, good 
meate, wine, and competent Ale. 1667 N. Fairvax in /’Ai7. 
Yrans. 11.549 A common Sudorifick..in competent time 
relieved him. 1791 Smeaton “dystone £. (1793) § 192 
Materials..very competent to our purpose. 

2. Suitable to a person’s rank or position; suit- 
able or stffictent for comfortable living. arch. 

1440 Close Roll 23 Hen. V1, A competent annuite for lyf. 
3463 Bury Wills (1850) 33 A competent bed with ij peyre 
shetys. 1573 ‘Tusser //sé, (1878) 18 A competent huing, 
and honestly had, makes such as are godlie both thankfull 
and glad. 1651 Nicholas Papers (1886) 1. 242 To have a 
competent Joynter for her and estate for her children, 1667 
E. CHaMBeRLayne Sé. Gt. Brit, 1. ui. x. (1743) 244 Officers... 
who have all competent salaries. 1865 Grote /’aéo I. iii. 
128 Leaving a competent property. 1876 Dicsy Aeal Prof, 
iii, $1. 115 If she {a widow] depart from the castle, then 
a competent house shall be provided for her. 

3. Suitable, adequate, or sufficient, in amount or 
extent. 

1440 Gesta Rom. \xi. 257 (Marl. MS.) A semly yonge 
kny3te. -he wolle fizt for yow. .yf ye wolle yeve to him com- 
petente salarye 1491 Act 7 /len. W/1, c. 14 As muche 
therof..as shuld be competent or nedefull to the seid re- 
paracion. 1§71 Diccres /’antom. 1. xxxv. L.jb, Draw a 
streight line of competente length. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 108 Harmony requireth a competent distance of Notes. 
1664 Evetyn Pomona vi. 11729) 68 A competent while 
before Christmas. 1791 SMEATON LE’dystone L. (1793) § 272 
A competent quantity being put down to the bottom of the 
hole. 1827 Jas. Mite Brit. /ndia 11. v, ix. 7o5 Mr. Pitt’s 
bill... being now supported by a competent majority, was 
passed into an act. 

+b. Sufficient but not going beyond this: fair, 
moderate, reasonable, enough. Oés. 

1535 J. Mason in Ellis Orvg. Lett, n. 11. 55 Vitaylls be of 
a competent pryce: all other things as cloth, lether, books, 
etc. be unresonable dere. 158: Muncaster Positions xxmiii. 
(1887! 120 Such as be newly recouered from sicknes .. must 
content themselues with small and competent exercise. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Vicissiteude (Arb.) 576 They grew to rest 
upon Number, rather Competent, then Vast. 1780 Harkis 
Philolog. Eng. Whs. (1841) 409 Greek was spoken with 
competent purity in Constantinople even to the fifteenth 
century. : P 

4. Adequate or snfficient in quality or degree. 

1597 Morvev /yfrod. Afns. 76 You haue giuen me a com- 
petent reason. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. vu. ii. § 4 Had 
brought their work to some competent perfection. 1683 
Burnet tr. A/ore's Utopia Pref. 1 He that undertakes it, 
has a competent skill of the one Tongue, and is a Master 
ofthe other. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 78 Necessary to 
define with competent certainty. 1798 Lp. AucKLAND Corr. 
(1862) 111. 387 Impossible to form any competent notion 
of what we are doing. 1817 Keatince /rav. I. 63 A model 
of this mountain .. would supply infinitely the most com- 
petent idea of it. . : 

5. Possessing the requisite qualifications for, or 
fo; properly qualitied. a Of persons. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist. Reb. 1. (1843) 7/2 The King asked 
him only of the Journey. .of which he might bea competent 
councellour. 1692 Bentiny Boyle Lect. iv. 128 A matter 
..allowed by all competent Judges. 1787 T. Jerrerson 
Writ, 11859) 11. 207 The merchant .. will be competent to 
this measure whenever he finds it a necessary one, 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) I]. 41 Ifall 
the wealth in the planet should perish. .they .. know them- 
selves competent to replace it. 1860 TyNpaLu Glac. 1. ii. 13 
We engaged a strong and competent guide. 

b ¢ransf. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. 1. ii, Religion is our com- 
petent guide. 1794 J. Hutton Pérlos. Light, etc. 57 
Our sight..is not always competent for determining the 
absolute want of light. 1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 127 A 
river is competent to effect its own purification unless 
overtaxed with pollution. 

6. Law. Legally qualified or sufficient. a. Of a 
judge, court, etc.: Possessing jnrisdiction or au- 
thority to act; b. Of a witness, evidence, etc. : 
Capable of being brought forward, admissible ; 
ce. Of a case, etc: Within the jurisdiction of a 
court, 

1483 Caxton Cato Aviij, Make thy self redy for to 
answere before thy competent juge. 1536 Acf 28 //en. 
VIII, c. 14 § 6 Any competente courte, hauynge iurysdic- 
tion in the place. 158: Lamparor “yrev. in. i. 345 
Whereof the Justices of Peace bee competent Judges. 1643 
5 Vears Jas. 1, in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 310 Some few 
words touching the nature of the proofs, which in such a 
case are competent. 1708 J. CuaAMBERLAYNE Sf. Gt. Brit. 
ll. U. Vi. (17437 389 The causes competent to the Admiralty 
Court of Scotland, are these among others. 1768-78 Buack.- 
STONE Conta, 111. 11. xxii. (ed. 8) 369 All witnesses. .except 
such as are infamous or such as are interested in the event 
of the cause .. are competent witnesses. 1883 Law Ref. 
Q. Bench Div. XI. 597 It has been held .. that .. an action 
for damages was not competent against a supreme judge 
for a censure passed by him .. on a counsel. 


Obs. in 


COMPETIBLE. 


7. More generaily, Of things, cte.: a. Belouging 
fo as a rightful possession or property; proper, 
appertaining, due. b. Within one’s rights, legally 
or formally open or perinissible. e@. Admissible 
by rule, leyitimate. 

1614 Seven Vetles Jo. 118 Som abstracts are proper 
notes of Soncraigntie : as Muaiestie which is now competent 
lo none but supreme Princes. 1690 Locke (Jam. Und n. 
i. $ 10 That, perhaps, is the Privilege of the infinite Author 
and Preserver of things. .but is not competent to any finite 
seing. 1765-9 Briackstoxe Comn., It is not competent 
to the defendant to allege frand in the plaintiff. 1794 
Panrey Avéd. un. ii. (1817) 286, TE think that it is competent 
to the Christian apologist to return this answer. 1845 
Stermen Laws Eng. 1. 104 ‘Though it is canpetent to 
Parliament to legislate for the colonies. 1850 1.5. Daynes 
New Anal. Logical Forms 76 Having particular con- 
clusions where universal are competent. Sink W. 
Hasi.ton rf, 154 ‘Iwo arrangements are competent. 

+ 8. Compatible, congruous wth. Obs. rare. 

a1670 Hacket Abp. Willrams 1. (1692) 138 “Vis no more 
competent with obedience than light with darkness, 

+9. ? Requiring eompetence. Obs. 

s7z0 Swit Mod. Kduc, Wks. 1755 11. 11. 33 How. so 
great share in the most competent parts of publick manage- 
ment hath been. .cntrusted to cominoners. 

+10. quasi-adv. In circumstances of competence. 

1557 F. Seacer Sch, Vertue in Badees Bh. 354 Ye that are 
poore, with your state be contente, Not hauinge wherwith 
to lyue competente. 

+11. quasi-sb. A competency. Ods. 

1575 Brief Disc. tronb, Franckford 156 Vheir are not 
paste 17 or 18 whiche haue competent ynoughie to liue vpon. 
1614 SELDEN /vtles //on. 235 An annuall summe and com. 
petent. F 

Competent, 54. Eccl. /1ist. Vl. also -entes, 
[ad. L. competens in Augustine, Jerome, ete. ; 
‘competens vocatur qui post instructionem fidei 
competit gratiam Christi’, Isidore Orig. VII. xiv. 
§ 8), pr. pple. of competére in its active sense, ‘to 
strive after something in company’, usually in pl. 
competentes as a name of the class.) A candidate 
for baptism. 

a 1655 Vixes Lord's Supp. (1677) 413 Men and women, 
competents or candidates of this Sacrament. 1659 II. 
L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. 260 Infants and compe- 
tents. 31702 C. Mature J/agn. Clr.iw. iv. 1852 73 Men, 
who were catechumens and competentes. 1729 W. Reeves 
Serm. 115 In the first, the Competent professed to this 
effect, I renounce Satan, etc. 

Competently (kpmp/téntli), a‘. [f. pree. 
adj. + -LY 2.] In a competent manner (see the adj. 

+ appropriately, suitably; sufficiently, adcquately ; 
+ moderately, fairly, ‘ pretty’; + comfortably (in 
circumstances); with legal competence. 

cx4g0 Promp. Parv. 89 Conably or competently, corr. 
petenter. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 244, XxX poure men be 
fedde and clothed competently. 1540-1 Exyot /mage Gow. 
1s He dranke wyne not scarcely, nor to muche, but com- 
petently. 1611 Corvar Cruditics 363 They are coinpe- 
tently stored with hemp. 1651 Futter Adel Kedtry , 
Luther (1867) 1. 58 He had his health competently well, 
but that sometimes he was troubled with the headache. 
1660 Jer. Tavior Duct. Dubit. 1. ii. iii, § 29 She is not 
coinpetently instructed. 1779-8: Jounson 1. 7., futler, 

Vood mentions him as competently wealthy. 1837 9 Hautam 
dist, Lit. m. ii. § 27 note, Vhat the reason itself shall he 
competently enlightened. 1884 Lp. Setsorne in Law 
Times Rep. 15 Mar. 60/2 Whether on that subject a bye- 
law might or might not have been competently made. 

Competentness. ([f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
Competent quality, competency. 

1816 J. Gitcurist Philos. tym. 30 As to the competent- 
ness of the curiologic method of significancy. 

+ Competibi'lity. Oés. [f next+-1Ty.] The 
quality of being competible. (In the quot. =com- 
patibility.) 

1664 Hammonn 19 Seri. Wks. 1684 1V. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith, 
with carnall desires. 

+Competible, 2. Ols. Also 7 -able. (app. 
f. L. comzpet-cre to be suitable or fit, to correspond 
(see COMPETENT), or f. its F. repr. compél-er in 
same sense + -IBLE. (Godefroy has one cxample of 
a F. competable =‘ competent’ of 1492.) 

1. Appropriate, suitable, properly applicable, be- 
fitting ; competent. 

1607 Torseit four-f. Beasts (1673) 167 The similitude is 
in their spotted skins, which are not competible in Goats, 
but in Roes. 1635 Bratuwait Arcad. Pr. 1. 35 How 
could they .. receive any competible share in a client's en- 
forced bounty. 12640 — Beulster Lect. 8 Truth is, 10 a com- 
petible eye, nothing more intimately moving than beauty. 

b. Const. fo. 

1686 Ferne Slaz Gentrie 152 The coate-armor of the 
Auncestor is competible toall lischildren, 1665 GLANVILLE 
Sceps. Sct. 20 These. .are properties not at all competible to 
body or matter. 1687 Towtrson Saftysmy 15 Circumcision 
was not comipctible to those of the Female Sea. 

ec. Const. wh, Here there is sometimes con- 
fusion with COMPATIBLE. 

1641 Br. Moustacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 404 Itisa divine 
.. Principality .. nor is this competible with any creature. 
1650 Hrvzys in Vernon Life //eylyn (1682) 249 The Com- 
mission. .ixs thought to be neither competable nor consistent 
with it [viz.,a Convocation}. 1651 Ilosses Gort. & Sev. 
xviii. § 6. 350 The miracles which were onely competible 
with Christ. 1660 tr. Aonyralidus’ Treat. eone. Relig. wr 
ii. 316 Let us now examine, whether the Doctrine of In- 
divierence be competible with any of these Religions. 


COMPETIBLENESS. 


2. Legally competent. 

¢ 1638-58 Stincssvy Diary (1836) 232, I could not hold 
these persons my competible accusers. 

tCompetibleness. Ods. 
being competible; propriety, fitness. 

1667 H. More Div. Dial. 1, xxx. (1713) 68 The competi- 
bleness of such Properties as they must be forced to give to 
Matter who deny there is any such thing as a Spirit. 

Competing (k/mpz'tin), Af/. a. [f. ComPETE 
v.2+-ING+,] That competes. 

_ 1862 Ruskin A/unera P. (1880) 103 The gracious or loving, 
instead of the strained, or competing manner of doing 
things. 1868 Giapstone Fuv. Afundi i. (1869) 11 The 
Cyclic Poems. .never attained to an equal or competing fame. 
Mod. Several of the competing poems have been published. 

Competister: see ComMPuTIsT. 

Competition (kpmp/ti:fen). [ad. L. compe- 
titton-cm agreement, a judicial demand, rivalry, n. 
of action f. competére : see COMPETE. } 

1. ‘The action of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the sametime’ (J.) ; 
the striving of two or more for the same object ; 
rivalry. Now largely used in connexion with 
competitive examinations. 

a 1608 Sir F, Vere Comm. 26 Though there were grudging 
there could be no competition. 1671 Mitton Samson 476 
God..will not long defer To vindicate the glory of his name 
Against all competition. 1697 Cottier Ess. Alor. Subj. i. 
(1709) 150 Where there is so much of..Competition, and 
Uncertainty, you must expect Self-interest will govern. 
18s9 Mitt Liberty ili. (1865) 43/1 Opening all objects of 
ambition, even the highest, to general competition. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. 65 \t is useless for real genius 
to enter the lists of competition without this training. A/od. 
The place will be filled by open competition... These scholar- 
ships are now thrown open to general competition, 

. Commerce. Rivalry in the market, striving 
for custom between those who have the same com- 
modities to dispose of. 

1793 Bentuam Emanc. Colonies Wks. 1843 1V. 412 From 
high profits in trade comes influx of traders—from influx of 
traders, competition among traders—from competition 
among traders, reduction of prices. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Each § All iii, 39 Competition is more likely than co- 
operation to induce prudence and foresight. 1871 Ruskin 
Alunera P. Pref. (1880) 13 Vulgar political economy asserts 
..that wages are determined by competition. 1884 Patt 
AMlall G. 26 Feb, 12'1 The war of commerce which, under 
the name of ‘competition’, goes on unceasingly. JA/od. 
Maxtm, Competition is the life of trade. 

c. In Sc. Law applied chiefly to those con- 
tests which arise on bankruptcy, between creditors 
claiming in virtue of their respective securities or 
diligences, 

d. Const. for ; formerly also *+ Zo. 

1624 Wittiams in Fortescue Papers 204 In the competicion 
for soe unworthy and meane a remote northerne Deanerye. 
a 1626 Bacon (J.), Competition to the crown there is none 


nor can be. a@r1zoo Drypen (J.), Now .. there is no com; ° 


petition but for the second place. J/od. The competition 
for the appointment will no doubt be severe, 
e. Jn, into competition. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. viii. § 4 The Priest-hood, which 
ever hath been in some competition with Empire. @ 1631 
Donne in Selections (1840) 200 Bring the honours of this 
world iuto the balance, into competition, into comparison 
with that eternal weight of glory in heauen. 1660 R. Coke 
Yust. Vind. ep. Ded. 5 No man presumes to stand in 
competition with you. 1728 Morcan Algiers 1. iii. 70 
They are a very small inconsiderable Tribe, in competition 
with those I treat of. 1786 Mxs. Incupacp JU/ tell you 
what n. ii, You wou’d not, even in idea, put him in com- 
petition with ne. 1841 Myers Cath. 7h. ut. § 28. 104 The 
highest claims of the older Law are not to be put into 
competition with that Dispensation. he 

2. (with a. and #/.) A contest for the acquisition 
of something ; a match to determine relative excel- 
lence; a trial of ability in order to decide the 
superiority or comparative fitness of a number of 


candidates. 

1618 Sir H. Carey in Fortescue Papers 56 Manifould 
desires and competitions to succeed him. 163z Massincer 
Maid of Honour 1. ii, Of such a competition, you alone 
Should wear the garland, 1781 Cowper Conversation 161 
Few competitions but engender spite, And those the most, 
where neither has a right. A/od. For the next lot put up 
{to auction] there was a keen competition. When does the 
rifle competition come off? oe . 

83. attrib. and Comb., as competition price, rent, 
scholarship, one decided by competition; eompe- 
tition-wallah [Urdii -wald = L. -drius, Eng. -er], 
an Anglo-Ind. collog. term = COMPETITIONER ; 
applied to members of the Indian Civil Service 
admitted on the competitive system, when first 


introduced in 1836, 

1863 All Year R. X. 203 (heading) Competition Wallahs. 
1864 TREVELYAN (t2¢/e), Letters of a Competition- wallah. 
Tbid. 9 The stories against the competition-wallahs, which 
are told and fondly believed by the Haileybury men. 1875 
Maine //ést. Just. vi. 175 Though the Irish expression 
translated ‘ rack-rent’ cannot..denote an extreme com- 
petition rent. 1878 Sat. Rev. 15 June 750 (Y.) The Coin- 
petition- Wallah, at home on leave or retirement, dins per- 
petually into our ears the greatness of India. 1886 Pad/ 
Mall G. 28 Oct. 6/2 In an architect's office .. competition 
sets of plans. 1887 /did. 14 Oct. 2/1 Legislation on the 
principle of the competition-curbing Acts. 

+ Competition, v. Obs. rave. [f. the sb.] 
To coinpete. 

1649 CaroELt Morbus Epidem. (1650) 25 If..any thing of 


The quality of | 


720 


their own .. shall providentially competition with the pub- 
lique good. 

Competi‘tioner'. [f. prec. sb. + -ER.] One 
who takes part in a competition; a competitor ; 
one who enters a service, etc., by competition. 

ax1640 Jackson Creed x. v. Wks. IX. 564 Cornelius his 
competitioner for the bishoprick of Rome. a@ 1641 Bp. 

Mountacu Acts § Alon. (1642) 455 This Enoch hath not as 
yet tasted of death, being a competitioner of eternitie. 1864 
Tinws 7 Nov. 6/5 A good deal of reactionary agitation has 
been going on.. against the new class of competitioners. 
1885 Sat. Kev, 28 Mar. 416/2 One of the first batch of the 
competitioners. 1886 /é:d, 28 Aug. 300. 

+ Competitioner 2. 04s. rare—). [f. Com- 
+ PETITIONER.] One who joins another in peti- 
tioning ; a fellow-petitioner, a Co-PETITIONER. 

1628 Br. Hart Old Relig. 132 They speake to the Saints 
tanquam deprecatores, vel potius coniprecatores .. Mouing 
them to bee competitioners with vs to the throne of grace. 

Competitive (kpmpetitiv), a. [f. L. competit- 
ppl. stem of competére (see COMPETE v.2) + -IVE.] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by competition ; 
organized on the basis of competition. 

Competitive examination: an examination for a position 
or office open to the candidate or candidates who ‘pass the 
best examination’ in the subjects prescribed, 

_ 1829 in Southey’s Lett, (1856) 1V. 144 Some half competi- 
tive, half co-operative societies. 1834 Ht. Martineau 
Aloralu. 42 Whether those returns are appropriated by in- 
dividuals under the competitive system, or equally dis- 
tributed among the members of a co-operative community. 
1857 Toutm. SmitH Parish 378 The uncarefulness. .of public 
companies, and the risks arising from competitive enterprise. 
1860 Mitt Repr. Govt, (1865) 140/1 The choice of the candi- 
dates by competitive examination. 1861 DicxensGs, Expect. 
x, A competitive examination on the subject of Boots. 

Hence Compe'titively aév.; Compe titiveness. 

1858 Sat. Rev, V. 435/2 The cadets had been several 
times selected competitively. 

Competitor (k/mpettita:), Also 6-7 -tour. 
(a. F. compétiteur (16th c. in Littré}, or its source 
L. competitor, one of several who aim at the same 
object, a fellow-candidate, rival, agent-sb. f. com- 
petére in its active sense: see CoMPETE v.2 The 
accentuation indicates adoption from F. rather 
than L., which would naturally have given com- 
pett'tor, competitor.] 

1. One who competes, or engages in a competi- 
tion ; one who seeks an object in rivalry with others 
also seeking it; a rival. Const. wth (tof) another ; 

Sor (+ of, to) an object ; 2 a sphere or match. 

1534 Lv. Berners Gold, Bk. MM. Aurel. (1546) Rij b, The 
noble Amilcares of Carthage, competitours of the Scipions 
of Rome. 1588 ALLEN Adon. 20 In suche a number of 
competitors of the croune. 1588 SHaxs. 77¢. dl. 1. 1.77 
They .. cannot brooke Competitors in loue. 1597 Bacon 
Couters i. in Ess. (Arb.) 139 Divers competitors to a place. 
1603 Knotces //ist. Turks (J.), His brother Mechemetes, 
competitor of the kingdom. 1691 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 
II. 301 Several persons are competitors for the lord lieu- 
tenancy. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 270 » 1 To be no Man's 
Rival in Love, or Competitor in Business. 1875 JowetTT 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 335 To give judgment on the competitors. 
1876 J. H. Newman ///st. Sk. 1. 1.1. 246 Noblemen .. were 
competitors with him in the same race of political honours. 

b. One placed in competition. 

1656 S. WinTeR Seri. 128 They exalted works above 
Christ, or at least made them competitors with Christ. 
1858 GLADsSTONF /fomer I. 13 [Homer has] a supremacy 
ainong poets, without real competitors or partners, except 
Dante and Shakspeare. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. xi. 81 As 
far as the eye could range Mont Blanc had no competitor. 

+2. One associated with another in seeking the 
same common object ; an associate, a partner. Obs. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 3 The league.. was.. 
renewed in the yeare 1480 for xxv yeares, being com- 
petitors and parties therein almost all the meaner Poten- 
tates of Italy. 1591 SHaks. 772vo Gent. un. vi. 35 My selfe 
in counsaile his competitor. 1594 — ich. [//, iv. lv. 506 
In Kent, my Liege, the Guilfords are in Armes, And euery 
houre more Competitors Flocke to the Rebels. 1624 Hey- 
woop Guxaik. v. 230 By the helpe of Theodotus, (whom 
she made competitor in the Empire, 1681 E. Murrny 
State Ireland § 42 He would not be competitor in their 
Robberies. 

+ 3. = CoMPETENT sé, Obs. 

1697 tr. Dupin’s Hist. Eccl. Writers 11. 109 They gave 
the Name of Competitors to those who were in a Condition 
to receive Baptism. F 

Compe‘titorship. [f prec. + -sHip.] The 
office or action of a competitor ; competition. 

1611 Cortsar., one .. also, a concurrencie, or com- 
petitorship. 1631 Heywoop Loudon's Fus Hou. Ep. Ded., 
Worthily was your so free Election (without either emula- 
tion, or competitorship) conferd vpon you. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) V.2 To wish for, and promote a competitor- 
ship in his love. 1833 Blackw. Alag. XXXIV. 328 The 
Nabobship of Arcot, the old prize of all competitorship. 
1837 Lytton A fhens 11. 278 Death soon afterwards removed 
Aristides from all competitorship with Cimon. 

Competitory (k/mpe'titari), ¢. [f. L. type 
*competitort-us, 1. contpetitor, sec-orY.] Belong- 
ing to competitors or competition ; characterized 


by or subject to competition ; competitive. 

a@173%4 Nortn Lives 1. 75 In professions precarious and 
competitory as the law is, 1805 W. Taytor in Aux. Kev. 
II1. 240 The competitory spirit of Olympic games, 1831 
Fraser's Mag. 111. 21 The respective competitory advan- 
tages of the different dishes. 1883 Echo 30 Mar., The 
competitory influence of the telephone,..wonld. .absolutely 
necessitate a reduction of the cost of telegraphy. 


COMPILE. 


_ Competitress (k/mpetitrés). [f Competiror 
| +-ESS. Fr. and L. forms of the same are seen in 
the two following words.} A female competitor. 

1645 J. Goopwin /unoc. Triumphing 42 It hath the pre- 
heminence of its Competitresse to the value of 1500 yeers. 
1672 Hieragonist 136 (T.) Oxford and Cambridge; with 
whom the Grecian Athens itself was no fit competitress. 
1878 GLADSTONE Prim. Homer 132 Penelopé is scarcely a 
less formidable competitress with all later attempts to de- 
lineate the queenly matron. 

+Compe'titrice. és. 
fem. of compétiteur.] = prec. 

1631 Bratuwait Eng. Genttew. (1641) 289 This competi- 
trice whom shee suspected. 

+ Compe'titrix. Os. [a. L. com petitrix, fem. 
of competitor: the stress following that of com- 
petitor in English.] = prec. 

1649 Lo. Hersert Hen. V//] (T.), Queen Anne, being 
now without competitrix for hertitle, 1676 ALLEN Address 
Nonconf. Pref., It was the true Mother who was for yielding 
to her Competitrix, rather than the Child should be divided. 

+ Competize,v. Obs.—° [f.L.competére + -12E.] 

1656 Blount G/., Conifetize, to stand in competition. 

+ Competor, compitor, by-forms of Com- 
PETITOR. 

1565 Cottox Libr. Catal. B 10. f. 290 The lady Catharine, 
whom the said queen .. accompted as a Competor unto her 
in pretence of title. 1618 Damier Col/. Hest. Eng. 18 (D.) 
The putting out the eyes of Alfried her sonne his compitor. 

Compeynable, var. of CoMPANABLE a. Obs. 

Comphet, obs. var. of ComFIT. 

Compidor, -e, var. of CoMPRADOR. 

Compier, obs. form of CoMPEER. 

Compilation (kpmpilé' fan). [a. F. compila- 
tion, ad. L. compilation-em, n. of action f. com- 
pilare to CoMPILE. ] ; 

l. The action of compiling: see COMPILE z. I, 2. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas vi. i, (1554) 144b, 1 vndertoke The 
compilacion of this little boke. 1598 FLorio, Comfpilatione, 
a compilation, a heaping or gathering togither in one 
1611 in Cotcr. 1837-9 Haitian /7ist. Lit, (1847) 1 566 The 
compilation of theological systems, generally called Loct 
Communes, 1846 Wricut Ess. Aid. Ages 11. xii. 63 The 
compilation of the Gesta Romanorum. 

2. concr. That which is compiled; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation. 

1426 Pot. Poems (1859) 11. 133 Filowyng the substaunce 
Of his writyng and compilacioun. 1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. 
vy. 22 Alle that they fonde and sawe, they sette in compila- 
cions. 1759 Jounson /dfler No. 85 That all compilations 
are useless I do not assert. 1794 SULLIVAN ltew Nat, II. 
225 The sketch of history. .was little more than a brief com- 
pilation from foreign memoirs. 1844 Lp. BroucHam #rit, 
Const. xix. § 1. (1862) 307 The first modern compilation which 
has any pretensions to the title of a complete digest. 

+3. Heaping or piling together ; accumulation. 

1598 [see 1]. @1728 Woopwarp Fossils (J.), There is in 
it a small vein filled with spar, probably since the time of 
the compilation of the mass. 

P Cockeram (1623) has ‘ Compitation, theft, murder’. 

Compilator (kgmpileitez). Also 4-6 -atour. 
{In ME. and AF. compilatour = ¥. compilateur, 
ad. L. compilatér-em, agent-n. f. compilare; see 
note to CoMPILE v.] = CoMPILER. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astrod. Prol., I nam but a lewd compila- 
tour of the labour of olde Astrologiens, ¢15§32 Drewes 
Introd. Fr.in Palsgr. 896 The whiche .. the sayd compila- 
tours have overtaken. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's 
Mystic Div. 38 The pains I have somewhat taken to be 
a Compilator. 1835 Chamd, Frul, 10 Oct. 292 The language 
of a late compilator. 

Compilatory (k/mpoi'lateri), @. rare. [ad. L. 
type *compilatéri-us, £. compilator-em: see prec. 
and -ory.] Belonging to a compiler or a com- 


pilation. 

1818 Blackw. Afag. 111. 24 Not a proof either of fecundity 
or of compilatory judgment. .Wod. Occupied with com- 
pilatory labours. 

Compile (kfmpoi'l), v. Also 4-6 eompyle. 
[a. F. compile-r (14th c. in Godef.) to put together, 
collect; (commonly taken as):—L. compila-re to 
plunder, pillage, rob, steal, snatch together and 
carry off. 

The history is by no means clear. In reference to literary 
‘compiling’, compilator was applied reproachfully by rivals 
to Vergil, and this is commonly taken as =‘ plunderer’; but 
Isidore (a. 640), in reference to this very circumstance, says 
‘Compilator, qui aliena dicta suis permiscet, sicut solent 
pigmentarii in pila diversa mixta contundere’, where the 
etymological explanation ‘to mix in a mortar’, implies at 
least that no sense of ‘ plunder’ any longer attached to the 
word. In med.L. Du Cange has comfilatus =* exstructus , 
said of an arch; Godef. has OF. compilé=‘ constructed, 
built’, of a palace, which seem also to point to some other 
derivation. Cf. branch II. below.] ; 

I. With reference to literary work, and the like. 

1. ¢rans. To collect and put together (materials), 
so as to form a treatise ; to collect into a volume. 

c142§ WynToun Crox. 11. Prol. 24 Of hys storys ba wyll 
1 Compyle, pat me-thynk mast lykly Tyl oure Matere ac- 
cordande. 1§26 Pilgr. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 1b, Yf 1 had 
them compyled in one treatyse. 1577 tr. Budlinger's De- 
cades (1592) 7 Moses in his historie compileth the traditions 
of the fathers. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyn. 215 The 
most select experiments compil’d together. 1880 L. STEPHEN 
Pope iii. 77 Compiling notes to the Iliad from Eustathius. 

2. To make, compose, or construct (a written 
or printed work) by arrangement of materials col- 


| lected from various sources. 


[a. F. compétitrice, 


COMPILE. 


1375 [see Comritinc} 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 11. 
77 reper Ranulf monk of Chestre compiled and made pis 
present cronicle. 1447 Boxenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 13, 1 
wolde compyle A clere descrypcyoun .. Of alle hyr feturys. 
crsro Barciay Avrr. Good A/ann. (1570) F vj, If thou take 
vpon thee a coment to compile .. on Ouid or Virgile. 1634 
Str T, Hersert Trav. 159 Osmun who compiled the Al- 
koran out of Mahomets loose paper. 1703 MAuNDRELI. 
Journ. Ferns. (1732) 104 The twelve Apostles .. are said to 
have compil'd their Creed in this place. 1748 W. Avams in 
Boswell Yohuson viii, ‘The French Academy .. took forty 
years to compile their Dictionary. 1839 Kricutiey //7s?. 
Eng. V1. 81 Cranmer .. compiled a liturgy in lnglish. 
+b. Predicated of the materials. Ods. rare. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 200, I omit many tnstances.. 
which alone would compile a just volume, 

+3. To compose as original work (esp. a work of 
definite form or structure, ¢.g. a sonnet). Ods. 

1475 Caxton Yasen 114b, I shal compyle an epistle. @1g00 
Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 54 This litel schort dyté, Rudely 
compyled, lat it be noon offence. 1509 (¢/¢/e) A Mornynge 
Remembraunce. .Compyled i the Reuerent Fader in God, 
Johan Fisher Bysshop of Rochester. 1588 Suaxs. 1.1. L. 
tv. iii. 134 Longauile, Did neuer Sonnet for her sake com- 
pile. 41598 Martowr //ero & J. 1, Some, their violent 
passions to assuage, Compile sharp satires. 


+4. To render (into another language) ; to trans- 


late. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/2 His passyon bede compyled 
out of greek in to latyn. 1586 W. Wenve Eng. Poetric 
(Arb.) 55 Googe, in translating and enlarging the most pro- 
fillable worke of Heresbachius, hath descrued much com- 
mendation .. for hys faythfull compyling and learned 
increasing the noble worke. 

In other senses. 

[In some of these, evidently associated with Pite to heap ; 
but not necessarily derived therefrom: see note to the de- 
rivation.] 

+5. To heap together, pile up; to gather or 
form into a heap or mass. Odés. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man v. 76 Nature hath boulstred 
the same [vein] with many Glandules compiled together. 
1581 J. Bev. //addon's Answ. Osor.457 In this one portion 
of accusation, I doe perceave two severall crimes compyled 
together, 31695 Woopwarp Nat. //ist. Earth u. (1723) 80 
‘The Strata are compil’d .. every where after the very same 
Method. 1745 Bravtey Fam. Dict. s.v. Pit fall, Light 
straight Sticks .. which you must compile one over another. 
1812 W. Taytor in JAonthly Mag. XXXIV. 318 Dung is 
collected for fuel, not compiled for manure. 

+6. To construct by putting together materials ; 
to make up, build. Ods. 

1590 SPeNseR /. Q, 11, iii. ro A brazen wall in compas to 
compyle About Cairmardin. 1607 Torseti. /our-/. Beasts 
(1673) 185 Cloth compiled of Asses and Goats hair. 1682 
WueLer Journ. Greece 1. 79 Of such are compiled the pre- 
sent Buildings of the Town. 

+b. Predicated of the materials. Obs. Cf. 2 b. 

1§92 GREENE Melscertus’ Eclog. viii, Aurora brought her 
hlush, the moon her white; Both so combin‘d .. Compil’d 
those pretty orbs [= her cheeks} 1594 SvENSER Amoret?] 
Ixxx, So long a race as I haue run Vhrough Faery land, 
which those six bookes compile. 

7. To compose. Obs. rare—'. 

1596 Srenser #. Q. 1v. ix. 17 When the prince had per- 
fectly compylde These paires of friends in peace and setled 
rest. 


est. 

8. Cricket slang. To make, ‘pile up’, or ‘score’ 
(a number, ¢s. a large number, of runs). 

1884 Times 5 Feb. 10/2 It was not until he had compiled 
126 that he had the misfortune to playa ball on to his 
wicket. 1884 Davsly News 16 Feb. 5/2 New South Wales 
‘compiled ’ \as the slang goes) 412. 

Hence Compiled A//. a. 

1886 si thenzum 21 July 147/2 The value that would other- 
wise attach to the compiled information as to Canada. 

+ Compile, s+. Ods. rare—'. Accumulation. 

1595 Markuam Sir RK. Grinvile xxx, Saturns compile 
[rime exile] Of frantike discnntentment. 

+Compilement (k/mpeilmént). Ods. [f. 
COMPILE v, + -MENT.] 

1. The compiling (ofa literary work, etc.). 

1656 H. More L£ythus. Triumph A6a After the whole 
compilement whereof. 1657 Howrit Lomdinop. Advt. to 
Rdr., ‘hough the method, the style, and compilement be 
his. 1676 Packet Advices to Alev of Shafcesb, 32 His 
Lordship was no stranger to its compilement. 

b. The action of constructing or building up. 

41639 Wotton Surv. Education Ded., How | could build 
aman; for there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial 
compilement, and of better materials. 

. concr, That which is compiled, a compilation. 

1665-6 Pil. Trans, 1. Ep. Ded. 1 The Intimation of large 
Compilements. 1729 Swirt Let. to Pope Wks, 1761 VIII. 
gx The compilements of Gracvius and Gronovius, which 
make thirty-one volumes in folio. 1841 D'Israeii Armen, 
Lit. (1859) b. 95 That tesselated compilement..well known 
by the title of La Morte d’Arthur, 

b. A structure. ¢. A collection, accumulation. 

1624 Wotton Archit. Pref. in Relig. 4, 1 found it fitter 
for my pen..to deal with these plain Compilements and 
tractable Materials. 1678 Cunwortu /ated/. Syst. 1. ii. 63 
A Compilement of all Imaginable Attributes of Honour, 
Courtship, and Complement. @ 1687 H. More 4 Af. Antid. 
(1712) 225 This compilement of Aiery or Fiery particles. 

Compiler (kgmpoi'lo1). Also 4-oure, (5 con- 
pilour , 6 -or, Sc.-ar. (ME. (and AF.) compilour 
= OF. compileor, ¥. compileur :—L. compilalér-em 
(see CoMPILATOR). Assimilated to words in -ER.] 

1. One who compiles: see CoMPILE v. 1, 2. 

In modern use often opposed to an original author. 

€1330 R. Brusse Chyon. (1810) 26 No compiloure of him 

Vo. II. 


Wel 


tellis ouht. 1549 Commi. Scot, Prol.(1872) 16 Diuerse trans- 
latours and compilaris. 1550 J. Coxn Aug. § fr. Herald 
§ 36 (1877) 67, I, John Coke, compyler of this small treatyse. 
1677 Hussar Narrative Pref., ‘The Compiler of an His- 
tory can challenge little to himself but methodizing the 
work. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 184 P 2 The compiler 
of a system of science. 1815 Scrtdbleonania 200 The pon- 
d’rous compiler, with nought that is new. 1868 FE. Ev- 
warps Kaleigh 1 ix. 133 Udall,.was..the compiler of the 
first Hebrew grammar known to have appeared in English. 
1878 Bosw. Smitn Carthage 379 Appian, a mere compiler. 
+2. An (original) author, composer. Ods. 

¢ 1500 Lancelot 319 ‘The most conpilour.. Flour of poyetis. 
1586 W. Wesnr “ng. Poctrie (Arb.) 36 Compylers of sence- 
lesse sonets. 1654 WuitLock Zvctomia 234 This Booke .. 
being burnt, to embleme the endlesse Punishment of the 
Compiler. . 

+3. A constructor or builder: sec COMPILE v. 6. 

1713 Pore Guandian No. 4 2? 3 The Compilers of these 
sort of structures, 

Ilence Compi‘lership. z:07ce-2w«<. 

1867 Spectator 14 Dee, 1423 ‘The authorship or compiler- 
ship of a dictionary..is, indeed, a question like that of the 
identity of the darned and redarned stockings with the 
original pair. ne 

Compiling (kpmpoailin), v7. sh. [f. Comite v. 

t-ING!.] The action of the verb ComPiLE; com- 
pilation; + heaping or building up (ods.) : sce vb. 

1375 Barsour Bruce nut. 699 In tyme of the compyling 
Of this buk. 1588 J. Mrutis Briefe /ustr. C vj b, ‘This dis- 
creete entring and compiling {of entries in the Ledger] shall 
follow cleerness of your busynes. 1624 Wotton Archit. in 
Relig. 13 (R.) By such a gentle drying [of brick] much time 
will be lost, which might otherwise be employed in com- 
piling. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The first compiling 
of her Publick Liturgy. 

Compinable, var. of CoMPANABLE a. Obs. 

+Compi'nge, 7. Ods. rare—'. [ad. L. com- 
pingére to fix together; to confine; f. com-+ pan- 
gére to fix.) trans. To compress, confine. 

1621 Burton Anat, Died. wm, iv. 1. i. (1651) 640 Into what 
straights hath it been compinged, a little flock ! 

Compire, obs. form of CoMPEER. 

+Compi'ss, v. Ols. rare—'. [ad. F. compisser.| 
drans. To wet with urine ; = BeEpiss. 

1653 Urqunart Radeda/s 1. xxii, These villainous dogs did 
compisse all her habiliaments. : 

Compital (kempital), a. Rom. Antig. [ad. L. 
compital-is pertaining to cross-ways, f. comprlum 
place where roads cross.) Of or pertaining to 
the cross-ways: applied to the shrines of the do- 
mestic gods placed at the comers of the strects in 
ancient Rome; also to the comfztalia, an annual 
festival in honour of the Lares. Also as sé. 

1656 Biount Glossegr., Compital, belonging to cross 
Streets, or places where many waies meet. 1678 Puuttirs, 
Compital (Lat.), belonging to the Compita, or Cross-ways. 
Compitals, certain Feasts solemnized in those Cross-ways. 
1882 R. Lanciant in Athenxum 10 June 740 A compital 
shrine of the time of Augustus. 

+Compitali‘tious, 2. Ols. [f. L. compitali- 
clus, -dius (see prec.) + -oUs.]) ‘Of or belonging 
to the Feasts of Comfpitalia, which were solemnized 
in cross ways or streets’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Complacence (‘kfmplé'séns). Now rere. 
[ad. med.L. complaccniia (see Du Cange) = I. 
complatsance, {. L. complacére to please, be plea- 
sant: sec-ENCE. The original accentuation appears 
to have been (correctly) co-mplace:nce, as still in 
Butler, ¢1675; but Milton has com fla-cence.] 

1. Pleasure or satisfaction in one’s own condition 
or doings; self-satisfaction; tin early use, some- 
times = vanity. 

crqzgotr. 7.d Aempis’ Consol. wu. viii, Better it is to sauour 
but a litel wib mekenes & litel under stondyng, ban gret 
tresoures of konnynge wip veyn coinplacence. Better it is 
be to haue litel ban muche wherof pou mowe be proude. 
1490 Caxton How to Die 7 This complacence is vayn 
glorye. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 290 Se that we 
hane no complacence or pleasure, in our owne perfeccyon, 
1677 Barrow Serm, Wks. 1687 1. 7 The arbitrary opinion 
and fickle humour of the people ; complacence in which is 
vain, 1748 Harter Obserz, Man. iv. 446 A Complacence 
in being low-born, on account of his present high Station. 
1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) 1V. 350 ‘The complacence of one 
who thinks that he has made a noble discovery. 

. Pleasure, delight ; satisfaction. Obs. 

61436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Pocus (Rolls) Hl. 172 
The grete galees of Venees and Fflorence Be wel ladene wy th 
thynges of complacence, Alle spicerye and of grocers ware. 
1503 Elawes Hxamp. Virt, x. 180 Full glad was I .. For to 
se that flour of complacence. 1509 — /’ast, Pleas. vu. ili, 
Enspyred wyth the hevenly influence Of the doulcet well of 
complacence. ae Lady's Call. 1. § 5. 37 In the common 
offices of piety .. there is an infinitly greater complacence, 
Jbid. nu. § 2.79 That they may have a complacence in her 
company. 1754 Enwarps Freed. W711. § 4.25 A Man un- 
able to take Complacence in wicked Persons or Things. 

b. Pleasantness of temper or mien. 

1767 Frankuin Letf. (1833) 105 The serenity, complacence, 

and benignity that shine so eminently it. .her countenance. 
+ ¢. concr. An object or source of pleasure and 
satisfaction. Obs. 

1667 Micron /'. Z. 11. 276 O Thou My sole compla- 
cence! 

+3. Disposition to please, oblige, or comply 
with the wishes of others; complaisance. Ods. 

1626 T. H{awkins] Caussiu's Holy Crt, 36 Many..by the 
seruile slauery of complacence, do prayse cuen their vices. 
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COMPLACENTIAL. 


a 1680 Butter Sat. Marriage 53 in Kem, (1759) 1. 120 All 
people were so full of complaceuce And civil duty of the 
public sense. 1705 Hickirincua J’riest-cr, t. (1721) 38 In 
complacence to Priest-craft. 1709 Pork /ss. Crit. 579 With 
mean complacence ne‘er betray your trust, Nor be so civil 
as to prove unjust. 3714 Orig, Canto Spencer xliii, A 
Nymph so fall of curteous Complacence? 1749 Firi.nive 
Tom Foues i. ii, She consented .for she had truly a great 
complacence for her brother. 

+4. Good pleasure. Obs. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. \. 1. 8 As Gods efficient Will 
causeth the thing willed ..so his final will or Complacence 
supposeth the pleasing thing in being. 

Complacency (kgmplélsénsi). [f as prec., 
with the later form of the suffix, -eNcy.] 

1. The fact or state of being pleased with a 
thing or person; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction 
in somcthing or some one, 

1643 Mitton Divorce viii. (1851) 44 This note of mutuall 
coimplacencie forbids all offer of seducement. 1658 Baxter 
Saving Faith vi. 46 We loveth such as have it.. with the 
love of Complacencie and Acceptation. 1745 J. Masos 
Self-Anowl, i. xviii. (1853) 129 God can take no real Com- 
placency in any but those that are like him. 1875 Jowett 
Plato 1V. 30 Although he regards the enemies of pleasure 
with complacency. 

2. spec. ‘The fact or state of being pleased with 
oneself; tranquil pleasure or satisfaction in one’s 
own condition or doings; self-satisfaction. 

1650 Butwer SiALAA/ Shieh u. 58 The vanity, pompe, 
and idle complacency of such women. 1781 Cowrer Jrnth 
419 Sosings he, charmed with his own mind and form. .Com- 
placency has breathed a gentle gale O'er all his thoughts. 
1862 Ruskin A/unera P, (1880) 29 A certain complacency 
inay attach to the exhibition of them. 

b. with A/. (vare.) 

1829 I, ‘Taytor “nthus, vii. 174 The complacencies of a 
selfish and vainglorious philanthropy. 

+3. Pleasure, delight, enjoyment. Ods. 

1652 Bentrowrs 7heoph, Pref., Earthly complacencies, 
and exteriour gaities. a 1667 Jer. Taytor Jis. 1. 114 Joys 
and transportations, spiritual comforts, and complacencies. 
1800 ‘I. Cocan /assions § 3(R.) In strict propriety of lan- 
guage, complacency is alone applicable to that species of 
good which originates from some mental or moral excel- 
lence. 1870 Emenson Soc. & Solit., Success Wks. (Bohn) 
III. 125 But also in complacencies .. The man of sensibility 
counts it a delight only to hear a child’s voice. 


+4. Contented acquiescence or consent. Oés. 

1652 Gave Magastronr. 178 Doth not the one act with 
more reluctancy, and the other with more complacency ? 
1663 J. Svencer Prodigres (1665) 407 A perfect compla- 
cency and acquiescence in all the present allotments of 
Divine Providence. 1709 SacnrvireLt Serm. 15 Aug. 12 
A..Complacency in Other's Sin Appropriates it to Us. 

5. Disposition or wish to please, or comply with 
the wishes of, others ; complaisance. ? Ods. 

1651 HoweELt J ensce 39 The complement which a Gentle- 
man put upon a Lady, having five or six comly Daughters, 
who sayed, by way of complacency, that he never saw such 
a dainty Cupboard of Cristall Glasses inallhis life. 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse 18 Tis civil to applaud sometimes, through 
an innocent complacency to what they say. 1747 A. Hamit- 
ton New Acc. E. Jnd. 1, xxi. 247 A severe Ingnisition Court 
[at Goa} which aws both Clergy and Laity to such a Com- 
placency, that I question if there is such a Pack of.. Hypo- 
critus in the World. 1856 Frovpe //sst. Zorg. (1858) 1. v. 
462 The king was supported only by the complacency of a 
few courtiers. 

b. ( f/.) Instances or acts of complaisance. ? Obs. 

1748 Hartiry Obserz. Mon ui. ili. 269 A Vartety of Ap- 
plauses and Complacencies. 1814 Worpsw. £.rcursion v. 
372 The round Of smooth and solemnized complacencies. 

Complacent \kgmplé''sént), a. [ad. L. com- 
placéni-em pleasing, pr. pple. of complacére: see 
above. ] 

+1. Pleasing, pleasant, delightful. Ods. rare. 

1660 Burney Kepd. Awpor (1661) 106 In the complacent 
moneth of May. 1772 Mackenzie 3/an of World 1. i, Her 
look was of that complacent sort which gains on the be- 
holder. 

2. spec. Feeling or showing pleasure or satisiac- 
tion, ¢sf. in one’s own condition or doings; self- 
satisfied, 

1767 Jaco Edge Hill, Evening w. R.', With complacent 
smile Thy social aspect courts the distant eye. 1791 CowPrEerR 
Itrad w. 423 The monarch smiled Complacent. 1825 Sov- 
THEY /araguay 1.25 The glorious savage. .vain of his array 
Look’d with complacent frown from side to side. 1841 1. 
Hunt Seer (1864) 52 Whenever Gibbon was going to say a 
good thing .. he announced it by a complacent tap on his 
snuff-box. 1875 Gianstonr. Glean, VI. xaxviil. 129 Mult - 
tudes. .will accede..to this proposition. .but with a com- 
placent conviction. .that it does not touch their case. 

3. Disposed, or showing a disposition, to please ; 
obliging in manner, complaisant. ? Ods. 

1790 Burne Fr. Aev. Wks. V. 160 They look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kings, who know 
how to keep firm in their seat. 1821 Scott Avas/ee. xxi1, 
The .. complacent flattery of Leicester. 1849 C. Browtr 
Shiricy vi. 62 Mr. Moore ..was..a complacent listener tu 
her talk. 

Complacential kpmplase'nf'al), a. 
rare or Oks, [f. med.L. complacéniia + -\L.J 

1. Characterized by complacency, showiny satis- 
faction, content, or acquiescence in something. 

1668 Baxter Saving Faith x.74 A consenting or Com- 
placential Approbation. 1678 Gave Crt. Gentiles HN. 17 
His wil of complacence, or complacential wil, whereby he 
declares what is most agreable to him. 1747 Hervey 
Medit, wu. 169 The highest Object of thy complacential 
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Now 


COMPLACENTIALLY. 


delight. 1863 J. G. Mureny Cov. Gen. ii. 3 Thoughts of 
wonder, gratitude, and complacential delight. 

+2. Disposed to please or comply; obliging, 
complaisant. Oés. 

1655 GURNALL Chr. 12 Arnz. 1.294 Aaron. .did not please 
himself..in the thing : but it was an act meerly complacen- 
tial tothe people. 1673 S. C. Art Complaisance xiii. 138 
They must..use a sweet mildness and complacential ad- 
dress. 1691 Woop Ath. Oxon. II. 413 That book..was 
written to terrifie the Presbyterians and make them more 
complacential. ; 

+ Complace‘ntially, adv. Os. [f. prec.+ 
-LY?,] In a complacential manner; with plea- 
surable satisfaction or content. 

1671 Baxter Holiness, Design Chr. iv. 16 To love com- 
placencially an ungodly person as if he were godly. 1675 
— Cath. Theol. iii. 205 God might be said to love him.. 
Complacencially, according to the good that was in him; 
And benevolently as he purposed his future Sanctification 
and Salvation, 168: — Afol. Noncouf. Min. 63 We cannot 
love them complacentially. 


+ Complace‘ntious, a. Obs—° See quot. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Complacentious, Complatsant, 
obsequious, observant, soothing, (and thereby) pleasing. 

Complacently (kgmpléiséntli), adv. [f. Co- 
PLACENT+-LY2.] Jn a complacent manner; with 
pleasure or satisfaction: esp. with self-satisfaction. 

1816 J. Scott Vrs. Paris 49 He pointed to histreasures with 
silent looks that rested complacently on them. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera P, (1880) 48 We may. .call ourselves, complacently, 
a rich country. 1868 E. Epwarps Raleigh 1. ix. 131 A 
bishop, and unlikely to look complacently on plots for the 
alienation of episcopal manors. 

Complain (k/mplén), v. Forms: 4 com- 
pleign(e, 4-6 -pleyn(e, -pleine, 5 -plane, 5-6 
-playn(e, 6 -plene, 6-7 -plaine, 6—~ complain. 
[ME. completgne, f. F. complaign- stem of con- 
plaindre (cf. pres. conj. complaigne) to manifest 
compassion, bewail = It. compiangere:—late L. 
contplang-ére to bewail, f. L. com- intensive + 
plangéve to lament, bewail, orig. to strike, beat, 
beat the breast or head in sign of grief.] 

I. To give expression to sorrow or suffering. 
+1. trans. To bewail, lament, deplore. Ods. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Tvoylus iv. 1142 He longe hadde hire com- 
pleyned. ¢ 1386 — Clerk's 7. 474 They inowe wel be bi- 
waylit or compleynit. — Doctor's T. 239 Zeue me leue, 
fader myn .. My deb for to compleyne a litel space. 1450 
Vertin il, 24 They complayned here grete losse. 1523 Lp. 
Berners Froiss. 1. ccxx. 283 To complayne the dethe of the 
kyng. 1647 Crasnaw Alusic's Duel Poems 91 Whose 
trembling murmurs. . Run to and fro, complaining his sweet 
cares. ried Drypen Fades (J.\, Gaufride, who couldst so 
well in rhime complain, The death of Richard, with an 
arrow slain. 

+b. To utter in complaint; to compose as a 


complaint. Ods. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IW. 1744 Lucrece, Hire wordis that 
shehathcompleynyd. 1595 SreNsER Col. Clout 513 She to 
whom Daphnaida Vpon her neeces death I did complaine. 
+2. refl. [so OF. se complaindre.| To bewail 
oneself, lament, utter one’s lamentations. Oés. 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1964 Ariadne, Thesyus com- 
pleynede hym be nyghte. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour F v, 
He..dyd complayne hymself to his wyf. 1593 SHaxs. Lucy. 
598 To all the host of heaven I complain me. 1619 W. 
Sciater Expos. I. Thess. (1630) 534 The Apostle complaines 
him heauily of sinne dwelling in him. 
+3. iztr. To give expression to sorrow; tomake 
moan, lament. Const. fo, zez¢o another, for an 
object. Obs. 
¢1374 CHAucER Compl. Mars. 136 Compleyneth eke ye 
lovers alle in fere Forher. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troyi.v, That 
myghtest well complayn & make dole. a 1533 Lp. Berners 
Huon cxvii. 414 When Huon saw this shyppe arryue at the 
porte he greatly complaynyd for them, and sayd. 1633 P. 
Fietrcuer E£disa 1. xxiii, Remember measure in your griefs 
complaining. 1647 CowLey A/rstr., Varte Love (1669) 18 
What Lover can like me complain, Who first lov’d vainly, 
next in vain ! 

b. with sabord. clause. 

1386 Chaucer lV7fe's Prol. 758 Oon Latumyus Com- 
pleigned unto his felaw Arrius, That, etc. x509 FisHER 
Fun. Serm. Ctess Richm. Wks. 292 Often she complayned 
that in her youthe she had not gyuen her to the under. 
stondynge of Latyn. 

4. intr. (formerly also ref.) To give sign of 
physical suffering or pain, to suffer, to be ailing. 
(Now dial.) Cf. ComMPLAINT 6. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f. Beasts (1673) 331 The Horse immedi- 
ately had the use of his leg..and went also safe home with- 
out complaining thereof ever after. 1616 Surrc. & MArKH. 
Country Farme 144 When the horse complaineth himselfe, 
and his flankes be swolne..by hauing eaten some bad Hay. 
/bid. 721 If you see that she complaine her selfe of sicknesse, 
put into her water-pot some sixe chyres of Saffron. 1654 
Coprincton tr. //ist. [vstine 200 His body became so ex: 
treamly tender, that he complained at the touches of his 
friends. 1731 Swirt Ox fis Death, Should some neighbour 
feel a pain Just in the parts where I complain. 1801 Mac 
Newt /¥aes of War 3 (Jam.) Wounded soldier! if com- 
plaining, Sleep nae here and catch your death, Alod. Sc. 
He’s always complaining [i. e. ailing]. : 

b. with a mixture of 2, and associated with 6: 
To complain of; to let it be known that onc is 
suffering from (any pain, or feeling of illness). 

1792 urns Song ‘What can a young Lassie’ ii, He's 
always compleenin frae mornin to e’enin, He hosts and he 
hirples the wearyday lang. c¢ 1850 Arad, Nes. (Rtldy.) 594 
Iic..complained of a violent pain that had suddenly seized 
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his head, 1890 WALLACE Schofenkaner 212 Complaining 
that something was amiss with the beating of his heart. 
Mod, What does the patient complain of? She complains 
frequently of headaches, 

II. The expression of suffering passing into that 
of grievance and blame. 

+5. ref. = next. Const. of Obs. 

1393 Gower Couf. III. 245 Whereof nature her hath com- 
pleigned Unto the god. ¢ 1450 Merlin v. 80 That he sholde 
a-mende alle the fautes whereof thei cowde hem complayne. 
1532 Etyot Zeé. 8 Dec. in Gov, (1883) p. lxxxix, The infeli- 
citie that I complayne me of. 1631 E. Petuam God's Power 
in Churchill Voy. (1704) 1V. 817/1 Leisure. .to complain our- 
selves of our.. miserable conditions. 

G. zztr. To give expression to feelings of ill- 
usage, dissatisfaction, or discontent; to murmur, 
grumble. a. sémfly, and const. agazzst (at). 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 203 These olde men. .ayein the king 
Among hem self compleignen ofte. 3570 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 1, I... have bene alwais very loth 
tocomplain. 1590 Spenser #.Q. 1. vii.r4 And having not, 
complaine, and having it, upbrayd. 1611 Biste Muzzb, xi. 
1 When the people complained, it displeased the Lord. 
1771 Goupsm. //ist. Eng. Il. 31 The people complained 
at those extortions they could not resist. 31856 FRoupE 
Hist, Eng. (1858) I. iii. 192 To complain against the justice 
of the [consistory] courts being to complain against the 
Church. 1876 J. H. Newman A/ist. S&. II. 11. 11. 238 He 
had that noble spirit which complains as little as possible. 

+b. Const. 0, wfor. (Also with s2divect 
passive.) Obs. exc. poet. In early use not very far 
from sense 1: cf, ‘to cry out upon’. 

¢1430 Lypc. Hors, Shepe & G. 151 He cryethe affter 
peasse..conipleynnythe vppon pe werres sore. a1s500 Vit- 
Brown Maid i, These men..On women do complayne. 
1602 Carew Cornwall 72a, My deare friends, I come to 
complaine upon you, but to your selues, 1612 SHELTON 
Quix. 1. i, I do justly complain on your Beauty. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 356 They took them away upon 
prudentials now so much complained on. a1850 Rossetti 
Dante & Cire. 1. (1874) 169 Ye complain on God and on 
my sway. : 

e. Const. of (Also with zxdirect passive.) Now 
the leading tse. 

1584 PoweL Lloyd's Canibria347 All men that Complaine 
of any of his men. 1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xvili. go He 
that complaineth of injury from his Soveraigne. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 127 » 3 The Heat they complain of 
cannot be in the Weather. 1750 Gray Evegy iii, The mope- 
ing owl does to the moon complain Of such, as.. Molest her 
ancient solitary reign. 1856 Froupe Hist. Aug. (1858) 11. 
viil. 255 The government could persuade themselves that 
evils no longer complained of had ceased to exist. _ 

d. with clause. (Also with zfers. passive.) 

1542 Upatt Erasm, Afoph, 227 a, When it was com- 
plained unto Augustus, that one Erotes, etc. @ 1600 HOOKER 
Eccl. Pol. vin. vii. § 6 Of the people S. Jerome complaineth 
that their judgements.. went much awry. x Mitton 
P. £. u. 550 Others.. complain that Fate Free Vertue 
should enthrall to Forceor Chance. 1710 Swirt Leét. (1767) 
III. 43 Mr. Harley complained he could keep nothing from 
me. 1728 Nortnu Alem. Alusick (1846) 51 It is complained 
that the Emperor spent his time..with hearing of Organs. 
3875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) I. 55 Ctesippus complained that 
we were talking in secret. 

+ 7. trans. = Complain of, 6c. Obs. 

1509 Barctay Shypof Folys\1874) 1.302 Sucheoft complayne 
the charge of pouerte. 1533 BELLENDEN Livy ui, (1822) 243 
Thre legatis .. complening the injuris done be the Equis. 
@1593 Martowe Dido1, Our ships. . That do complain the 
wounds of thousand waves. 

8. intr. (orig. ref.) spec. To make a formal 


statement of a grievance fo or before a competent 


authority; to lodge a complaint, bring a charge. 


Const. as in 6. 
¢ 1449 Pecock Repr. 395 The lay peple ou3ten Compleyne 
hem to the Iugis of the preestes and clerkes so trespacing. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofA ymou iii. 89,1 complayne me to you 
of the foure sonnes of Aymon. 1489— Faytes of A. 1V. v. 242 
He dide his deuoire to complayne bifore theireiustyce. 1523 
Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. vii. heading, Howe the quene of 
Ingland went and complayned her to the kyng of Fraunce 
..of Syr Hewe Spencer. 1598 Grenewey JZacitus’ Ann. 
ul. vi. (1622) 73 Domitius Corbulo .. complained before the 
Lords of the Senate on L. Sulla..that, etc. 1867 SmytTH 
Satlor’s Word-bk. s.v. Complain, One man threatening to 
complain of another, is saying that he will report misconduct 
to the officer in charge of the quarter-deck. 
TI. 9. ¢ransf. & fig. Yo emit a mournful sound. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 11. 511 Creaking Grashoppers 
on Shrubs complain. 1708 Pore Ode St. Cecilia i.6 In a 
sadly-pleasing strain Let the warbling lute complain. 1832 
Tennyson Lady Shalott 1v. i, The broad stream in his 
banks complaining. ; 
b. Naut. To groan or creak from over-straining. 
1722 Lond. Gaz. No.6. 118/7 The Storm made the. .Sloop 
complain so much. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) VI. 2237 Our 
rudder having been for some time complaining, and. .re- 
ported to be ina dangerous state. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxix. (1856) 253 The nipping caused our timbers to complain 
sadly. 1867 Smytu Savlor’s Word-bk., Complain, the creak- 
ing of masts, or timbers, when over-pressed. 
Complain (kfmplén), s4. Obs. exc. poet. [f. 
prec. vb.} Complaining, complaint. 
¢ 1485 Digby Alyst. (1882) 1v. r124 It is bot in vayn Thus 
remedilesse to mak compleyn. 1820 Keats Laszia 1. 288 
The amorous promise of her lone complain. 
Complainable (kgmplé'-nab’l), 2. [f. as prec. 
+-ABLE.] To be complained of. 
1627-77 Frutuam Resolves u. xxxvi, 231 Vhough both be 
blameable, yet, Superstition is the less complainable. 
Complainant (kgmpleinant), a. and sd, 
Forms: see ComrLain v. [a. F. complaignant, 


COMPLAINT. 


pr. pple. (also used subst.) of complaindre: see 
CoMPLAIN v. and -ANT.] 

+A. adj. Law. Formally complaining, lodging 
a legal complaint. Ods. 

1498 dct 11 Hen. VII, c. 7§ 4 1f the partie compleynant 
..can ‘not prove the mater of his seid bill to be true. 1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 643, 1 beyng the partie griefed, and 
complaynant. 1583 Stocker Cuz, Warres Lowe C, 1. 35), 
The said partie complainant to be bounde, etc. 

B. 56. 

1. Zaw. One whoenters a legal complaint against 
another; a plaintiff or prosecutor, in Chancery or 
Ecclesiastical courts. 

1495 dct x1 Hen. VII, c. 7 § 4 The same compleynaunt, 
not provyng the mater of his seid bill to betrue, 1553 T. 
Witson Afet. 47 The complainaunt commenseth his action, 
and the defendaunt thereupon aunswereth. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 78 A divorce .. is grantable to separate the 
complainant a mensa etthoro. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4315/3 
A Cause wherein Christopher Pitt and others..were Com- 
plainants against Sir Charles Bickerstaffe. 1824 Syp. Smit 
Wes, (1859) I. 186/1 A Judge. .placed..between the coin- 
plainant and him against whom it is complained. 


2. gen. One who complains, a complainer. 

1525 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. xvi. 32 He wolde nat departe.. 
tyll all the complaynantes were fully satisfyed. 158: Mu.- 
casTeR Positions xli. (1887) 254 It is not my complaint, 
though I ioynewith the complainantes. x612-15 Br. Haut 
Contempl. N. T. 1. xv, Christ is left alone; alone in respect 
of these complaynants, 1858 CartyLe Fred. Gt. (1865) I. 
4. iii. 148 No want of complaint, nor of complainants. 

b. sfec. One who complains of ill-health. 

1861 H. Spencer Educ. iv. 175 [As] she had no energy left 
for exercise, she is, now that ake has finished her education, 
a constant complainant. 

Complainee (kgmpléi:n7’). [f. Compiain v. + 
-EE, the suffix not being here etymological.] The 
person complained against. ; 

1847 Tait’s Mag. XIV. 166 The complainee was amazed 
at the assurance with which such claims were advanced, 

Complai‘ner. [f. CompLain v. + -ER}.] 

1. One who complains or gives audible expres- 
sion to a sense of injury; a fault-finder, murmurer. 

1526 TinDALE Yude 16 These are murmurers, complayners, 
walkynge after their awne lustes, 1633 J. CLarKE 72vofold 
Praxis 71 No busie complainer : nor yet no hider of truth. 
1762 Beattie //ermuit ii, Mourn, sweetest complainer, man 
calls thee to mourn. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 
96 The most emphatic complainers of the immigration of 
foreigners. 1878 Jevons Pri. Pol. Econ. 8 These com- 
plainers misunderstand the purpose ofa science like political 
economy. 

2. Law. = COMPLAINANT. (The spec. Se. term.) 

1542 Brinktow Conrpl, xv. 38 To forfet his whole flocke, 
half to the kyng and halfto the complayner. c 1565 LinpDE- 
say (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 35 He dealt their Land, 
Goods, and Gear to their Creditors and Complainers. 1746-7 
ct 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 35 The said judge.. shall condemn 
the appellant or complainer in such costs as the court shall 
think proper. 1876 Sir R. PHitcimore in Law Nep.1 P, 
Div. 408 The law has always required .. all reasonable 
promptitude to be exhibited by the complainer in seeking 
legal redress. 1888 Datly News 17 July 5/2 In Scotlanda 
complainant is a complainer. .and a plaintiff a pursuer. 


+ Complainful, z. Os.—° =CoMPLaINTFUL. 

1828 in WessTER (as oés.); and in Jater Dicts. 

Complaining (kgmplénin®, vd/. sb. [f. Cox- 
PLAIN v. + -ING!.] The action of the vb. Com- 
PLAIN ; plaint, complaint. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1353 Dido, To yow make I myn 
compleynynge. 1509 Fisner Fun. Servant. C'tess Richmond 
Wks. 298 The complaynynge & lamentacyon, that the soule 
of this noble prynces myghte make. x61x Biste Ps. cxliv. 
14 That there be no complaining in our streetes. 1702 Rowe 
Amb, Step-Moth. w. i, The piercing Accents of her loud 
Complainings. 31820 Keats St. Agues xxxv, Those looks 
immortal, those complainings dear. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

x735 SoMERVILLE Chace 11. 428 The Bird ..cheared the 
list’ning Groves With sweet Complainings. 1839 MARRYAT 
Phant. Ship ix, Hear. .the complaining of her masts. 1882 
Daily Tel. 12 Sept. 2/2 The .. moaning of the wind in the 
rigging, and the complaining of massive timbers, 

Compal: ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc?.] 
That complains; lamenting, murmuring, querulous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xiv. x. (1495) 472 A com- 
pleynyng voyce of doole and sorowe. ¢ 1430 tr. 7. 2 Kempis’ 
Consol. 1. iii, Be ashamed perfore, pou sluggussh & com- 
pleynyng seruaunt. rs9r Suaxs. Two Gent, v. iv. 5 The 
Nightingales complaining Notes. 1687 Drypex Ode Sté. 
Cecilia 33 The soft complaining Flute. 1734 Grub St. 
Frnt. 2 May 4/1 On the complaining part of Ovid’s Epistles. 
31856 Bryant /hanatopsis 41 The complaining brooks That 
make the meadows green. 

Hence Complai‘ningly adv.; Complaining- 
ness. 

1627 Rawtey Bacon's Silva Wks. 1677 Aivb, I have 
het his Lordship speak complainingly. 18x6 Byron Sicge 
Cor. xxxiii, The jackal’s troop.. Bay'd from afar complain- 
ingly. 1876 Gro. Eniot Dan. Der. v. xxxix, Kate lifting 
up her eyebrows with a playful complainingness, 


Complaint (kjmplz'nt). Forms: 4 com- 
pleignte, 4-5 -pleynt(e, 4-6 -pleinte, 5 -plent, 
5-6 -playnt(e, 6 -plant, 5— complaint. [ME. a. 
F. complainte = Pr. complancha, -plainta, OCat. 
complancta, -planta, It. compianta, late L. type 
complancta, sb. from contplanctus pa. pple., corresp. 
etymologically to those in -a¢a, -ada, -ée.] 

1. The action of complaining; the utterance of 
gricf, lamentation, grieving. 


ee 


COMPLAINTFUL. 


¢ 1384 Cuaucer //, Fame u. 924 For whom was maked 
moch compleynt. ¢ 1400 Desir. Troy 1516 With pyte and 
complaint pyne for to here. 1523 Lp. Beunens /rotss. |. 
cexxvi. (heading) 299 ‘The pytefull complaynt that therle 
Mountfort made for his dethe. 1535 CoverDALe Zsther 
(Apoc.) xiii. 17 ‘urne oure complaynte and sorow in to toye. 
1611 Biste /’s. cali. 2. 1927 Pore Thoughts Var. Subjects, 
Complaint is the largest tribute heaven receives. [1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 200 pt ‘Vhey have immediate re- 
course to lamentation and complaint.} : ; 

2. An expression of grief, a lamentation, a plaint. 

1593 Dravton Eclognes x. 28 For whose complaints, teares 
never could suffice. 1699 Bentiry /’Aad. Pref. 43 The Com- 
plaints which My Torments express from me. : 

b. spec. A plaintive poem, a plaint. (lrequent 
as a title, but tn later times chiefly descriptive.) 

¢ 1368 Cuaucer (zit/e), Compleynte of Pité. ¢ 1386 — 
Frankl, [. 220 Of swich matere made he manye layes 
Songes compleintes roundels virelayes. 1529 LynwEsay 
(titde), Heir beginnis the Complaynt of Schir Dauid Linde- 
say. 1536 — ‘The Complaint and publict Confessioun of the 
Kingis auld Hound callit Bagsche. 1599 'Tuyxne Animadz. 
(1865) 30 Blanche his wyfe .. dyed longe after that_com- 
pleinte. 1663 Cowcey ¢if/e’, Fhe Complaint. 1779-81 Joun- 
son L. P., Cowley Wks. EL. 18 An Ode called ‘the Com- 
plaint’. .seems to have excited more contempt than pity. 

3. Ontcry against or because of tnjury ; represen- 
tation of wrong suffered ; utterance of grievance. 

1374 Cuaucer duel, § Are. (title), The compleynte of 
Anelida..upon Arcyte .. for his Doublenesse. 1393 Gower 
Conf. 1, 111 Tho was murmur, tho was disdeine, Pho was 
compleinte on every side. 1597 Hooker £ecé. /’ol. v. Ixxix. 
$14 You. .make great complaint of the wonderful cruelty 
we shew towards you. 1667 Mitton /?. LZ. x. 131 Whose 
failing..I should not expose to blame By my complaint. 
1738-9 in Szut/t’s Letf. (1768) LV. 223 For some little time 

t, | have not had the same cause of complaint. 1789 

ENTHAM Princ, Legisi. xix. § 15 it is a standing topic of 
complaint, that a man knows too little of himself. 1856 
Frouve //ist. Eng. (1858) 1. i. 35 Complaint was loud 
enough when complaint was just, under the Somerset pro- 
tectorate. 1863 Geo. Eriot Romo/a |. 1. vi. 

4, (with @ and f/.) An utterance or statement 
of grievance or injustice suffcred. 

¢ 1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. IV. 363 To here .. hir compleyntes 
and peticiouns. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 99 a To 
be in a certayn place, for to here the complayntes of euery 
body. 1509 Fisner fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 299 
The holy faders. .make these complayntes. .agaynst almyghty 
od. 1690 J. Harrincton Def Rights Univ. Oxford, 

ref., Once at least in every age the Citizens have renewed 
their complaints againstus. 1861 Dickens Left. (1880) 11. 
iss Yours is the first complaint of the kind | have ever 
received. 7 

b. spec. A statement of injury or grievance laid 
before a court or judicial authority (esp. and pro- 
perly a Court of Equity) for purposes of prosecu- 
tion or of redress ; a formal accusation or charge. 
e. U.S. The plaintiff’s case tn a civil action. 

Billof cortplaint: the written statement of the plaintiff's 
case. a 
1413 Lypoc. Pilgr. Sowle 1. viii. (1859) 6 In euery ryghtwys 
court skyle is that the actour be admytted to maken his 
compleynt. 1§29 <ict 21 Hen. VIII, c. 16 § 11 Our. .Sub- 
jects. exhibited unto us a lamentable Bill of Complaint. 
1568 Grarron Chron. If. 161 ‘he Marchauntes of London 
.. exhibited a Byll of complaint agaynst the Countesse of 
Flaundyrs, for that shee had taken from them certayne 
goodes. 1599 THYNNE Auimadz, (1865) 13, 1 fynde..that 
kinge Edwarde the firste had herde the compleinte of Johne 
Chaucer of London. 1611 Biste Acts xxv. 7 The lewes.. 
stood round about, and laide many and grieuous complaints 
against Paul. 1622 Matynes Anc. Law-Jerch. 227 Who.. 
did preferre their Bills of complaint in Chauncerie. 19772 
fist. Rochester 227 ‘Yo exhibit a bill of complaint or infor- 
mation against the executors. 18720, Suiptey Gloss. Eccl, 
Terms, Article 45 \complaint exhibited in the ecclesiastical 
courts by way of libel. 

5. The matter, subject, or ground of complaint. 

l@ 1699 Stituincre, Ser. Lt. x, What complaint hath 
been more frequent among men almost inall Ages, than that 
peace and prosperity hath been the portion of the wicked 9] 
#1745 Swirt (J.), ‘Phe poverty of the clergy in England hath 
been the complaint of all who wish well to the church. 1751 
Butter JVs. (1874) EL. 323 ‘he general decay of religion.. 
has been for some time the complaint of all serious persons. 

6. sfec, A bodily ailment, indisposttion, disorder 
(esp. of chronic nature). 

1705 AreBuTHNoT Corns (J.), One, in a complaint of his 
bowels, was let blood ‘till he..was perfectly cured. 1733 
Swift's Lett. (1766) &. 187 Your complaint and mine are 
not very different .. Mine is a sort of a dizziness. 1789 
Becuan Dom. Med. (1790) 267 A medicine very much in 
esteem for complaints of the throat. 1809 Jed. Jrn/. XX1. 
47 This..was mistaken for 2 bowel coinplaint. 1844 
Staxtey Life Arnold b. 1, Susannah, who, after a lingering 
complaint in the spine, died at Lalcham, in 1832. 

+Complaintful, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. prec. + 
-FCL.} Full of complaint. 

1552 Hutoer, Complayntfull, or full of complayntes, 
pens. Complayntfull woman whiche complayneth to 

ir goshyps on hir husbande, sem psigamus. 

+Complaintiff. Ods. rare. [Cf plaintiff] 
=CompPLatnant. 
3533 Cranner Let. to Bp. Hereford Wks. 1856 LL. 263 

The same hath persuaded divers of this complaintiff’s 
parish .. to withdraw their tithes .. you made a final deter- 
mination between this complaintiff and his parishioners. 

Complaintive (kjmplé'ntiv), 2 rare. [a. 
OF. complaintif, -ive: sec COMPLAINT and -1vE.] 
Given to complaining ; ready to complain. 

1637 Hevwoop Diulogues iv. 164 Thou art too complain- 
tive. 1806 R. CumBerianp Wem. (F. Hall). 
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licncc Complaintiveness. rare. 

1888 Lal! Mall G. 14 June 6/1 Miss Anderson once com- 
plained to me with chariningly-simulated com plaintiveness 
of the photo fiend. y 

+Complai‘re, v. Obs. [a. OF. complaire: sce 
CompLalsant.] ‘To be complaisant to, to gratify. 

1475 CAXTON Jason 77 He emploied himself. .to complaire 
and plese a partye of the citezeyns. 1480 — Orr's Met. 
x1, ix, He that wolde not lose the grace ne the love of two 
for to complaire and plese one. 1483 — G. de da Tour Civ. 

Complaisance (kgmpleza:ns, kg:mpleza:ns). 
Also 7 compleasance, complesence. [17th c. 
a.¥. complaisance (14the. in Littré) care or desire to 
please = Pr., Sp. complacencia, It. comfiacenza, med. 
L. complacentia: see COMPLACENCE.]} 

The action or habit of making oneself agreeable ; 
desire and care to please; compliance with, or 
deference to, the wishcs of others ; obligingness, 
courtesy, politcness, 

1651 Honus Leziath. 1. xv. 76 Compleasance ; that is to 
say, That every man strive to accommodate himselfe to the 
rest. 1678 Butter act. in. i. 738 The ride, “Phat with 
her Wedding-cloaths undresses Her Complaisance and Gen- 
tilesses, 1689 Suabwel. Bury /. uu. 152 For complaisance, 
and hreeding sake Vl do it. 1709 Prior The Dove 9 
Fair Venus wept the sad disaster .. In complaisance poor 
Cupid mourn’d. 1768 StERNE Sent. Journ., The Pulse, \f 
you will bave the complaisance to step in. 1798 JANu 
Austen Northang., Abb. iv, A lady who was sitting by 
her .. addressed her with great complaisance. 1839 Jamis 
Louis X1V, \. 215 She was never treated afterwards with 
any degree of complaisance. ; 

tb. 7x complaisance to: in deference to; as 
an act of politeness towards. Oés. 

@ 1688 Vittizrs (Dk. Buckhm.) Confer. Wks. (1775) 182 
Most of the inhabitants, in complaisance. .to their landlord 
are Roman Catholicks. 1741 Monro Amt. (ed. 3) 124 In 
Complaisance to prevailing Custom, I shall follow the 
common Terms. 

¢e. (with /.) An act of complaisance. 

a1762 Lavy M. W. Montacce Le?t. Ixxvi. 125, | have 
carried my complaisances to you farther than | ought. 
184x IemeERSon Method Nat. Wks. 1875 tl. 233 How..the 
complaisances we use, shame us now ! 

+Complaisancy. Os. rare. [f. prec.: sce 
-AncY. Cf. complacence, -ency.] —=prec. 

r710 Sterte 7atler No.2? 1 Good Humour and Com- 
plaisancy of Manners. 1816 ‘Quiz’ Gramd Master vu. 188 
He said, that, at the Presidency, Some people 40 with 
complaisancy. 

Complaisant (kgmpleza:nt, kg:mplezarnt), a. 
Also 7 complizant, compleasant, $ complisant. 
(17th c. a. F. complatsant (16th c. in Littré), pr. 
pple. of complaire to acquiesce in order to please 
:—L. complacére to be very pleasing to: cf. Com- 
PLACENT, CoMPLEASE. In 17th c. it was somctimes 
assimilated in form to comflease, pleasant, with 
stress on 2nd syllable ; but a general recognition of 
its French nativity has preserved the Fr. spelling, 
with the main stress varying between the 3rd and 
the 1st syllable. Walker ¢ 1800 has (kgmplzzze'nt).] 

1. Charactcrized by complaisance ; disposcd to 
please; obliging, politely agrecable, courteous. 
(Of persons, thcir actions, mannets, etc.) 

1647 Cowtey A/istr., Echo 11669) 40 Complaisant Nymph 
[Echo], who do’est thus kindly share In griefs, whose cause 
thou do’st not know! 1651 Cutarteton Ephes. & Cémin. 
4Vatrons (1668) 22 Phe most affable, compleasant, and chear- 
full creature in the world. 1664 Sir C. Lyttretton in 
Hatton Corr. (1878) 38 Feare not you will find mee as 
complizant. 1671 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm,) Xehearsal (1714) 
55 Vhat's very complaisant,.Mr. Bayes, to be of another 
Man’s Opinion, before he knows what itis. @17z0 SueFFIELD 
(Dk. Buckhm.) /V&s. (1753) I. 14 Cautious the young, and 
complaisant the old. 1727 Swirt Gadlliver i. iv. 131 The 
girl was complaisant enough to make the bearers stop. 
1871 SmILes Charac. ix. (1876) 242 The French. .of even the 
bumblest classes, are. .complaisant, cordial, and well-bred. 

b. Disposed to comply with another’s wishes ; 
yielding, accommodating, coinpliant, facile. 

1676 ETHEREDGE Jax of Mode w. i, 1 am sorry my face 
does not please you as it is, But I shall not be complaisant 
and change it. 1678 Rymer 7'rag. Last Age 69 Had [she] 
been formerly complaisant with him beyond discretion. 
1839 James Louis V/V, 1.246 Richelieu, not finding the 
clergy quite so complaisant as he could have desired. 

+2. Of things: Pleasant, agreeable. Ods. rare. 

1710 T. Futter Pharm, E.xtemp. 293 An honest benign 
Medicine, yet its not very complaisant to tbe Palate. 

Complaisantly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
a complaisant manner; courtcously, obligingly ; 
compliantly. 

1709 STEELE Tatler No. 77 p 1 Alexander the Great had 
a wry neck, which made it the fashion in his court to carry 
their heads on one side..One..carried his head so over 
complaisantly, that this martial prince gave him..a box on 
the ear. 1741 Rictarvson Pawtela 1k. 290 He saluted me, 
very complaisantly, 1812 G. Cotman Br. Grins (1872) 206 
Giving themselves nrost complaisantly up To Sensuality. 

Complaisantness, rare—° [f. as prec.+ 
-NESS.] Quality of being complaisant. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio); hence in Jonsson and mod. Dict< 

+ Complaisential, a. Obs. rare.) [f. com- 
flaisant after complacential.| Complaisant. 

_ 1689 1. Pruxker Char. Gd. Commander t9 Complaisential 
in their words. 


+ Complanate, v. Oés. [f. L. comflinat- 


COMPLECTED. 


ppl. stem of complindre to make level, f. com- + 
planare (recorded only in late [..), f£ plin-w. 
PLANE.) trans. ‘To make planc or level, to flatten. 

1643 A. Burces Diffic. Reform, 18 Vhey sent sume before 
..that did complanate and make levell the way. 1713 
Deruam /’/ys.-7 heol. v. ii. a5 ‘The vertebrae of the Neck 
and Back Bone [are] made short and complanated. 

Complanate (kgmplancit), a. [ad. L. com- 
plandl-us pa, pee of complindre. sce prec.) 
Made plane or level, lying in one plane, flattened. 

1848 Dana Zocfh. 442 Branches .. below complanate, 
without branchlets, 1881 Frul. Microsc, Sc. Jan, 66 Poly- 
stomella intperatriz, nov.—Test spiral, synimetrically dis- 
coidal, complanate. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Complanate, 
flattened. 

Complanation (kpmplainéi fon). [ad. 1. com- 
planition-em, n. of action f. complanare: sce 
CoMPLANATE v.] Making planc or level, flatten- 
ing out; sfec. in JA/ath., the reduction of a curved 
surface to an equivalent plane area. 

1695 Phil. Trans. X1X. 74 The Rectification and Com- 
planation of Curve Lines and Surfaces. 1761 NicHol.is 
thid, LY, 272 Preventing the right auricle from being 
stretched by the depressions (or coinplanations) of the 
diaphragm. 1816 Ldn. New, XVI. 96 ‘he cubature and 
complanation of solids. 18g0 Dana Geol. vii. 370 It was 
once a crater of elevation. .it is now a crater of complanation. 

+ Compla‘ne, v. Ods. In 5 complayne. [a. 
OF. complane-r :—L. complanare.| To makc plain 
or level. 

c1420 Paliad. on flush. vit. 14 And so to drie it [the 
threshing-floor] they complayne. 1755 Jounson, 7 cov. 
planate, To complane. ; 

Complane, Complant, obs. ff. Comriary. 
COMPLAINT. 

+ Compla‘nt, v. Obs. [a. Fr. complante-r (t6th 
c. in Littré):— late 1. complanta-re ta plant to- 
gether.] To plant together ; to cngraft. Also fy. 

1582 N. ‘fF. (Rhem.) Hom. vi. 5 If we be become com- 
planted [Vulg. comflanfati; Wrvcer. & 1611 planted to- 
gether, ofher vv. graft, R.V. united) to the similitude of 
his death we shal be also of his resurrection. 1653 Jil. 
WuustLer Upshot Inf. Bapt. 45 Representation of the.. 
child as a Plant to be Complanted at Baptism into Christ. 

Hence Compla’nted f//. a., planted togcther 
with, congenital. 

1668 Cucrerrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. ix. 150 Which 
some term the inbred, Congenit and complanted Air. 

+Complanta‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. 
preec.: sec-ATION.] A planting together; engraft- 
ing tnlo. fit. and fig. 

1653 H. Waustter Upshot Inf. Bafé. 33 Infants Right for 
their complantation into Christ by Baptism. 1658 Sik 
T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 69 Rowes divided by Equality, and 
just decorum, in the whole complantation., 

Complayn(e, obs. f. ComrLraix, CoMPLANE, 
COMPLIN. 

+Co'mple, v.! Os. [a. OF. comple-r to accom- 
plish, var. of complir:—L. comple-re to fill up, 
complete.] /rans. To accomplish, complete. 

¢1315 Siorenam 61 For thet completh thet spoushod 
After the by-treuthynge, 

+ Comple, v.* Incorrect form of CouPtLe. 

1440 Partonope 556 Mutes of hounds ..Compled with 
Syltk [Fr.excopiés}. /éid. This Partonope withouten more 
Vncompleth his houndes [Fr. descop/és}. 

Comple, var. of CAMPLE dza/. to contend. 

Compleasant, -ce, obs. ff. CoMPLAisayt, cte. 

+Complea‘se, v. Obs. [ad. F. comfplaire, 
complats-, on type of PLEASE.] trans. To be com- 
plaisant to, to gratify; also reff. to delight zx. 

1584 T. Hlupson Judith in Sylvester Du Bartas (1608 
748, | your sweet embracings will complease. 1604 T. 
Waicut Passions 1. iv. 18 Compleasing themse!ues more in 
the opinions and fancies of men, than reason required. 

Complease, var. of Comrricr, 

Compleat, obs. spelling of CompLete. 

Compleccion e, -oun(e, obs. ff. ComPLEXIoN. 

Complect (kgmplekt), v. ad. L. compleet-r, 
in late L. compleci-¢re, to embrace, encircle, ete.. f. 
com- + plectére to plait, twine. Scnsc 2 follows the 
analytical sense of the 1..] 

+1. ¢rans. ‘To embrace. U7, and fig. Obs. 

1523 I.p. Berners /'rviss. Pref. 1 As the celestyall bodyes 
aboue complecte all and at euery tyme the vniuersall 
worlde. /déd. 2 Hystorie .. representymg the actes, gestes, 
and dedes done, complecteth all profyte. 1575 RK. L. 
Appius & Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 145 Then, tender 
arms, complect the neck. 1657 ‘Fostinson Renou's [risp. 
278 Mace 1s a thin membrane. .which covers and complects 
ihe nutmeg. F 

2. To weave or conncct together ; to intcrweave. 

1578 Banister f/ist. Man 1. 35 The Ligament. .complect- 
yng togetherthe leggeand Fibula. 1830 Carivie ///story. 
Vise. 1857) 11.172 Each atom is ‘chained’ and complecied 
with all! 1881 Wad. Rev. Jan. 160 His art aims were 
complected with his personal objects. ; 

Ilence Comple’cted ///. a.!, interwoven, compli- 
cated. (Affected by Carlyle. 

1828 CartyLe Woerner Misc, 1888) 1. 118 A misshapen, 
lumbering, complected coil. 1831 — Siwrf. Aes. 1. viit. 
Infinitely complected tissues of Meditation. /éd. 11. 
iii, Phe infinitely-complected departments of social business. 

Complected (kpmplektéd), pf/.a.2 U.S dial. 
or collog. [app. f. COMPLEXION (comfplect-ion? + 
-ED.] = COMPLEXIONED. 

46-2 


COMPLEMENT, 


a 1860 IWestern Sk., That lady is mighty pale complected. 
— Wilow Bedott Papers (Bartlett', You're rather dark 
complected. 1873 I. W. Hiccixson Ofdport Days vii. 167 
‘Dark complected ’, was the reply. 

Complection, obs. f. CoMPLEXION. 

Compleet, obs. f. COMPLETE. 

Compleign(e,-eine, etc., obs. ff. CoMPLAIN, etc. 

Compleine, obs. f. ComMPLINE. 

Compleisshe, var. of ComPLisH, Oés. 

Complement (kp'mpl/mént), 5. (ad. L. com- 
plémentum that which fills up or completes, f. 
complé-re to fill up: see CoMPLETE and -mENT, Cf, 
F. complément (a single 14thc. instanee in Littré). 
In the group of senses under II, the word has since 
¢ 1655-1725 been supplantcd by the parallel F. 
word CoMPLIMENT. ] 

I. Senses still written complement. 

+1. The action of fulfilling or completing ; com- 
pletion, fulfilment, accomplishment. Odés. 

1419 R. Howme in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 20 I. 65 To the 
complement of 3oure said charge.. we have doon owre 
entier peyne. 1591 Spenser AZ. Hubberd 338 For a full 
complement of all their ill, They stole away, 1621 Arns- 
worTH Axnot, Dentat., Gen. xviii. 10 By the complement 
ofthe thing promised, 1721 Stryre Lcc/. Wenz. 11.1. x. 78 
Sums of money. .in complement of the deceased king’s will. 

+2. The fact or condition of being complete ; 
completeness, fullness. Obs. 

1643 Six T. Browne Redig. Aled. 1. § 39 Not in comple- 
ment and perfection. 1677 Hare (rim. Orig. Man. 1 The 
Sensible Nature in its complement and integrity hath. . five 
exterior Senses. 

b. Her. Fullness (of the moon), 

1610 Guittim /Zeraddry i. iti, gt Diuers denominations 
[of Moon] in Heraldrie; as her Increment..her Coinple- 
ment, when she is at Full; her Decrement. 1766 Porxy 
Iler, (1787) 142 A Moon in her complement Or, illustrated 
with all her light proper. 1882 Cussans //andbh. Her. 102 
‘The Moon..when full-faced and shining..is described as In 
her Complement or Plenitude. 

3. That which completes or makes perfect ; the 
completion, perfectton, consummation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Ry, v. xxxvi. (1495) 149 The 
herte..is complement and perfeccion of beest. 1594 SPENSER 
-imoretti xxiv, That beauties wonderment .. Of Natures 
skill the only complement. 1656 Trarp Comm. Fohn 
xv. 12 Love ts the complement of the Jaw and the sup- 
plement of the Gospel. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 268 P 3 
Men rather seek for Money as the Complement of all their 
Desires. 1860 Apter Fauriel’s Prov. Poctry ti. 33 The 
works of Petrarch may be regarded as the complement and 
consummation of the amatory poetry of the Provencals. 
1873 Smires //uguenxots Fr. u. ti. (1881) 362 ‘The grand 
tour’ was considered the complement of English education. 

b. Gram. One or more words joined to another 
to eomplete the sense (see quots.). 

1874 tr. Maetsuer's Eng, Gram. V1. 21 The infinitive with 
to may also take the place of a predicative complement. 
1876 Mason Eng. Gram. § 391 Many verbs do not make 
complete sense by themselves..and the words used with 
them to make predication complete may be called the cow- 
plement of the predicate, [bid.§ 395 The third kind of com- 
plement is that which follows such verbs as can, will, must, 
etc... This may be termed the zzfinttive complement, 

4. The quantity or amount that completes or 
fills; complete quantity, provision, or set; full 
allowance, totality. 

1589 Putresnam £xg. Poesiv 1. ii. (Arb.) 80 Matter suffi- 


cient to make a full periode or complement of sence. 1776 
Apam SaitH IVY. N. 1.1. ix. 99 That full complement of 
riches which is consistent with the nature of its laws. 1798 


Naval Chron. (1799) 1. 82 Many..were. .busy in completing 
the complement of their sails. 1850 Bayses New Analytic 
70 We may .. regard any whole, considered as the comple- 
ment of its parts, In either of two ways. 


b. esp. with fossessive: ‘his complement’, etc. _ 

1637 R. Humerey tr. S¢. Ambrose Pref., Vhat which 
maketh up their complement. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. 
xi. 318 They will sell 10 or 15 Luns out of 100, and yet 
seemingly carry their complement [of Cloves] to Batavia ; 
for they will pour water among the remaining part of their 
Cargo. 1790 Wotcotr(P. Pindar) Adzice to Fut. Laurcat 
Wks. 1812 I]. 340 Brains that want their complement of 
Wits. 1823 Scoressy Frul. NM. Whale Fishery 122 The 
obvious want of their proper complement of oars. 1856 
Mrs Drowsinc Aur. Leigh 1.399, | learnt my complement 
of classic French. 

ce, The full number required to complete a com- 
pany, to fill a conveyance, or es. to man a ship. 

1600 Haxruyr Joy. (1810) III. 89 Commanding our 
General, not to exceede his Complement and number ap- 
pointed him. ¢1710 Cena Fiennes Diary (1888)70 An hos- 
pitall. . for Seamens widdows, jo is theirComplement. 1748 
sinson's Woy... i. (ed. 4) 7 His squadron wanted three hun- 
dred seamen of their complement. 1798 in Nicolas D7s/. 
Netson (1846) VII. 168 Many of the Ships had ‘Troops on 
board above the complement. 1842 T. Marin in /'raser's 
Mag. Dec.,‘ Ve've got our complement [in the omnibus] any 
vay’. 1846 Prescorr Ferd. & Js. I]. xviii. 162 The com- 
plement of the fleet was. .fixed at twelve hundred souls. 

5. Soinething which, when added, completes 
or makes up a whole; each of two parts which 
mutually complete each other, or supply cach 
other's deficiencies. 

1827 Hatiam Cons/. J/ist. (1876) II]. xvi. 198 ‘The act of 
settlement was .. the complement of the Revolution itself 
aud the bill of rights. 1850 MvrCosu Diz. Gort. mi. i. 11874) 
318 Justice and Love are each the complement of the other. 
1850 Froupr Short Stud, Lives Saints (1867) 377 The 
animal and the spiritual are. .the complements in the perfect 
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character. 1879 Geo. Etiot Coll. Breakf, P. 334 Crushing 
ine To a subordinate complement of you. 


b. Alath. 


Complements ofa parallelogram: the two lesser parallelo- 
grams, not on the diagonal, made by drawing lines parallel 
to the sides of a given parallelogram, through the same 
point in its diagonal. Complement ofan arc orangle: the 
angular amount which, added to a given arc or angle, 
inakes up 90 degrees (formerly also some multiple of go®: 
cf. SurPLEMENT); abbrev. (esp. in 77g.) into Co: see Co- 4. 
Arithmetical complement: the sum which, added to a 
given number, makes up unity, ten, or the next higher mul- 
tiple of ten; esp. Complement of a logarithm, the number 
by which a logarithm falls short of ten. 

1570 BittincsLey Euclid 1. xiii. 54 The parallelogrammes 
about the diameter he [Pelitarius} calleth Complementes. 
1594 BLunpevit Z-rerc. il. (ed. 7) 106 To find out the com- 
plement .. subtract the given Arch out of the whole quad- 
rant. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxvi, 1696 Puiuirs, Coz- 
plement of an Angle, is so much as the Arch wanteth of 
ninety Degrees .. or .. of 180 Degrees or .. of 360 Degrees. 
1727°-5x Cuampers Cyc/., Arithmetical complement of a 
logarithm, is what the logarithm wants of 10.0000000, 1796 
Hutton A/ath. Dict., The complement to 180° is usually 
called the supplement. 1807 Hutton Course A/Jath. 11.2 
The Cosine, Cotangent, and Cosecant, of an arc, are the 
sine, tangent, and secant of the complement of that arc. 
1831 Brewster Oftics xix. 169 The maximum polarising 
angle .. is the complement of ihe angle of refraction. 

c. Astron. The difference between the altitude, 
latitude, declination, etc. of a heavenly body, and 
yo degrees. Abbrev. C0-ALTITUDE, -LATITUDE, ete. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 322 The Complement of the 
Poles Elevation. .(here at London where the Pole is elevated 
514 Degrees) is 385 Degrees. 1730-36 Battey (folio), Com- 
plement, the distance of a star from the zenith, or the 
arch that is comprehended hetween the place of a star 
above the horizon and the zenith. 1816 PLavrair at. 
Phil, 11. 87 If .. the sun’s greatest altitude in summer, and 
his least altitude in winter, he determined, half the sum of 
these altitudes is the complement of the latitude. 

da. Navig. 

1696 Puitiips, Complement of the Course, so many Points 
as the Course wants of go Degrees or eight Points. 1727-5 
CuamBers Cycl, 1867 SmytH Saslor’s Word-bk. sv. 

te. Complement of Life (see quot.). Obs. 

1796 Hutton Dict. Math., Coniplentent of Life, a term 
much used .. by De Moivre [1725 Annuities upon Lives), 
and, according to him, it denotes the number of years which 
a given life wants of 86..which he considered as the utmost 
probable extent of life. 


f. Sortif. C. of the curtain, etc. : see quots. 

1708 Kersey, Conzplement of the Courtin. the Remainder 
of the Courtin after its Flank is taken away. Cople- 
ment of the Line of Defence, is the Remainder of the Line 
of Defence, after you have taken away the Angle of the 
Flank. 1727-51 Cuampers Cyc/, 1853 Srocquerer A/i/, 
Lucyel. 

g. Afusic. The interval which, together with 
any given interval, makes up a complete oetave. 

1873 H.C. Banister .V/xsic 40 ‘The inversion ofan interval 
being its complement—that which, added to it, would con- 
stitute it an 8ve. 

h. Oftics. That colour which, mixed with an- 
other, produces white. 

1869 Tynpac_ in Fortz. Rev. 1 Feb., Every point occupied 
by a certain colour in the first instance is occupied by the 
complement of that colour in the second. 

II. Senses connected with ComPLIMENT, and 
now so written in 9. 

+6. Anything that goes to make up or fully 
equip; a completing aceessory or adjrnct. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 33 Unarmed against 
him that was armed, unfurnished against him that had all 
manner of complements of warre. 1602 R. T, Sexm., With 
all the adjuncts, properties, qualities, duties and comple- 
ments belonging unto them. 1607 Lizgua u. il. heading in 
Hazl. Dods/ey 1X. 367 Rings, jewels, a fan, and in every 
place other odd complements. 1607 ‘Torsett Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 360 He .. armed himself with a Musket, Sword and 
Dagger, and other complements. 1693 Sir 1. Biounr 
Nat, Hist. 130 ‘Vobacco is by few now taken as Medicinal, 
it is of late .. faln from a Physician to a Complement. 

+ 7. That which goes to ‘complete’ the gentle- 
man}; a personal accomplishment or quality. Odés. 

1586 A. Day Fug. Secretaric 1. (1625) 146 One whose 
birth, education, or other complements may sufficiently 
answere. 1600 LB. Jonson Ev. Alan out of [Lum. 1. ii, All 
the rare qualities, humours and complements of a Gentle- 
man. 1536 Heywoop Challenge Beauty u. Wks. 1874 V. 
18 What thinke you of this stranger?..Of his carriage and 
complement. 

+ 8. Any observance that tends to give complete- 
ness to the expression of worship, hononr, rever- 
ence, or the like; a ceremony, a formality. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Ecc/, /’ol. v. Wiii. § 4 If the case..permitteth 
not baptism to have the decent complements of baptism. 
1609 Hottanp Amm. Alarcell. xxvi. vii. 296 Bound with 
firm religious complements. 1610 — Cawzdler's Brit. (1637) 
167 Earles were created iu old time without any comple. 
ment or ceremionie at all. 1643 Prynne Sov. J’ower Part. 
u. 75 The royall assent. .is in truth but a forinall Ceremony 
or complement. 1646 F. Hawkins }oxths Behav. ii. § 16 
For that which concerneth Ceremonies or Complements, 

+b. Observance of ceremony in soeial relations ; 
eeremoniousness; formal civility, politeness, or 
courtesy. Zo keep complement: to observe cere- 
mony. Obs. Now CoMPLIMENT. 

1588 Suaks. 1. £. L.1v. ii. 147 Stay not thy complement, I 
forgiue thy duetie, adue. 1592 — Nom. & Ful. 1. ii. 89 
I’'aine would I dwell on forme. .but farewell Complement. 
Doest thou Loue? 1601 — 7ed, At. i. 110 Twas neuer 
merry world, Since lowly feigning was call’d complement. 


COMPLEMENTAL. 


1605 — Leart. i. 306 Further complement of leaue-taking. 
1623, Cockeram Complement.. fine behaviour. 1626 W. 
Scvater E.xfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 305 Euen Religion allowes 
ciuill curtesie: nor are Apostles so precise but to keepe 
complement. 1641 Brome Jou. Crew it. 388 A meer load of 
outward complement. 1670 Warton Lives Introd. 9 True 
friendship..1s not discharged by complement, and show. 

+9. A ccremonions or formal tribute of (mere) 
courtesy paid toany one; //. ceremonies of civility 
or politeness. Now CoMPLIMENT, q. v. 

1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 264 People, with whome 
such complementes should not be used. 1596 Srenser /*. 
Q. v1. x. 23 Friendly offices. .all the complements of courtesie. 
1610 FLetcuer Faithf Sheph. v.i, Banish all complements, 
but single truth From every tongue. 1647 CLARENDON 
Jlist. Reb, 1. (1843) 15/1 The King..made great Comple- 
ments to the Duke [fr7uted edd. compliments]. 1653 Hot- 
crort Procopius u. 28 Courting with gifts, and invitations 
to his table, and other compleinents, 1665 G. Havers 7’. 
della Valle's Trav. E, Ind. 376 Their Heads are contin- 
ually covered with a Shash .. which they never pull off, 
as we do our Hats in Complements. 1694 R. L’Estrance 
Fables \iv. (1714) 67 The Fox return'd the Complement. 
1707 Farqunar Beavx’ Strat. v. iii. 64 Come, come, my 
Lady, this is no time for Complements. 

Complement (kempl/ment), v.  [f. prec.] 

I. Extant sense. 

1. trans. To make complete or perfect, to supply 
what is wanting ; to form the complement to. 

1641 Baker Chron. (1679) 38/1 He never stayed to comple- 
ment the disaster. 1865 Aeader No. 143. 337/2 Information 
..from other documents to complement these. 1875 Srupps 
Const. Hist, 1. ii. 36 ‘Vhe three principles. .complement and 
complicate each other's action. 1879 Farrar S?. J’ax/ II. 
App. 614 Truths which complement but do not contradict 
each other. 

II. Obsolete senses, afterwards expressed Ly 
COMPLIMENT v. . 

+2. intr. To employ ceremonies of formal cour- 
tesy, to exchange formal courtesies; to bow. Obs. 
(=ComPLIMENT, sense 1.* 

1612 Beaum. & FL. Coxcomé 1, ii. (1647) 24 Serv. Mistris 
there are 2 Gentlemen. JA/ar. Where? Serz. Comple- 
menting who should enter first. 1642 By, Reynotps /srael’s 
Petit. 3 Complementing with God, and then forsaking him. 
1644 Mitton Aveop.(Arb.) 4¢ Sometimes 5 Imprimaturs. .in 
the Piatza of one Title-page, complementing and ducking 
each to other with their shav'n reverences, 1658 Sir AsTon 
Cockain Traffolin in. i, Complement with me no more 
than I complement with you. 1697 Mountrort axstis 1. 
end, Here they Complement who shall go first. 

+b. So 70 complement it. Obs. 

1617 Br, ANDREWES 96 Sermons (1661) 651 As if we could 
complement it with God, with face and phrases, as with 
men we do. 1624 D. Cawprey //enilitie Saints Liverie 9 
Thus shall you have a man .. complement it tothe ground, 
lay his hands under your feet, etc. 

+3. trans. ‘To sooth with acts or expressions of 
Tespect ; to flatter; to praise:” see COMPLIMENT, 
sensc 2. Ods. 

1649 Futter Fust Alan’s Fux. 11 Rabshakeh pretended a 
Commission from God..and complements blasphemie. 1654 
Jer. Taytor Real Pres, 26 He cannot escape the Inquisition 
unlesse he complement the Church, and with a civility tell 
her that she knows better, 1661 A. Marvett Corresp. 
Lett. 21 I]. 55 Monsieur Du Plessis .. is come ouer from 
them to complement his Majesty. 1700 Sir W. CaLverLEy 
Note-bk. (Surtees) 92 Sir John sent .. to complement them 
for their kindness. 1710 Life BA, Stillingfleet 84 Ready.. 
to strike with the Deists, to complement and cajole them. 
1711 Hearne Collect. 111. 205 He complements me for my 
Ed. (most accurate Edition he calls it) of Leland’s Itin. 

b. Zo complement away, out of see COMPLIMENT 
v. 2 b. 

1640 Nasses Bride 1. ti, As if the enterteinment ..were 
not chargeable enough, but you must complement away 
wine and sweet meats. 1645 FULLER Good Th. in Bad 7. 
Tlist. Appl. vi. 101 Cesar complemented his life away. 
1655 — Ch. J/ist. v1. tii. 308 King Henry his smiles com- 
plemented the former out of their Houses. 1697 Cottier 
Ess. Mor, Subj.1.(1709\ 231 Lest Church-Men should Com- 
plement away the Usefulness and Authority of their Calling; 
they would do well to decline superlative Observance. 1715 
M. Davies Athen. Drit. 1. 129 ‘Yo shorten disputes. .and 
so complement them out of their Heresies. : 

+4. To complement (a person) with (something) : 
to present him with it as a mark of courtesy. Obs. 
(Now CoMPLIMENT, sense 4.) 

1697 Damier Joy. (1698) I. xii. 328 He may be..comple- 
mented .. with ‘'obacco and Betel-nut. 1732 in L'pool 
Alunic. Rec.{1886) 11, 92 That the Right Hon" Hugh Lord 
Willoughby. . be complemented with his frecdom. 

Hence Co‘mplementing 7/. sb. and ffl. a.= 
COMPLIMENTING. 

1626 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629 74 All Comple- 
mentings with Idolaters. 1649 Mirron ZL7kon. xx. (1851) 
481 God, who stood neerer then hee for complementing 
minded, writ down those words. 1658 Hi ‘hol: Duty Man v. 
§ 22. 47 It's but a kind of formal complementing. 1704 J. 
Prair in W. Perry //ist. Coll. Anter. Col. Ch. 1.94 They 
had refused to sign a complementing address. 

Complemental (kpmpl/mental, a. [f Cost- 
PLEMENT 50, +-AL.] 

1. Of the nature of a complement ; completing. 

1602 Futpecke J’andectrs 25 Duxisse vxorent, which 
signifieth the complementall act of mariage. 1649 Ambrose 
Aledia i. (1652) 2 ‘She pre-assurance of that complemental 
and perfective Justification. 

2. Forming a complement (/0‘, complementary. 
Complemental air: see quot. 1872. Complemental 
angle: that which, added to another, makes a 


right angle. 


COMPLEMENTALLY. 


1811 Hutton Coarse Math, W1, 263 The Angle A= 35° 16, 
or the complemental angle ACE =54° 44. 1872, HUuxtry 
Phys. iv. 92 After an ordinary inspiration [230 cubic inches} 
. another 100 cubic inches called Complemental air may be 
added. 1882-3 C. W. Sminecps in Schaff Lucycl. Reliy. 
Anowdl. 1835 Revelation by its very definition is comple- 
mental to reason, 1887 Jag. of cbrt Oct. 411 They are 
co-ordinate and complemental to cach other. 

b. Complemental male (in Zool.) : a name given 
by Darwin to a minute rudimentary male, comple- 
mental to and parasitic on the hermaphrodite (or 
female) in certain cirripeds and other species. 

185: Darwin J/onogr. Cirripedia, Lepadide \Ray Soc.) 
55 The masculine power of certain hermaphrodite species of 
Ibla and Scalpellum is rendered more efficient by certain 
parasitic males, which, from their not pairing, as in all 
hitherto known cases with females, but with hermaphro- 
dites, I have designated Complemental Mates, [bid. 281. 
1888 Rotieston & Jacnson vluim. Life 609 JMysostoma 
glabrum, though hermaphrodite, has small ‘complemental’ 
males, like certain hermaphrodite Cirripedia. 

‘+ 3. Additional, aceessory. Ods. 

1634 Sin 'T. Hervert Trav.211 (The Dodo\ Natures injurie, 
in framing so great a body, to be guided with coniplementall 
wings, so small and impotent, that they serve only lo prove 
her Bird. 1643 Sir'l. Brownt Neliy, Jed, 1. § 18 To adore 
these complementall and circumstantial pieces of felicity, 
and undervalue those perfections and essentiall points of 
happinesse. 1655 D. Caren 7entations 7 Complemental 
graces and ornaments of faith. 

+4. Of the nature of an accessory ceremony ; 
formal; cercmonial, ecremonious. 

1637 Kelig. Wotton. (1672) 75 After a complemental wel- 
coming him into the Lap of the Church. 1643 Prysxe Sov. 
Power Parl. 1, .ed. 2) 50 Royall assents to Lawes, are no 
wayes essentiall ,. but rather a complementall Ceremony. 
1655 Futrter Ch, Hist, 1x. i. § 20 They were not sent into a 
complementall custody, but some of them thrust into the 
prison ofa prison. 1695 Il'rvon Dreams § Ves, tii. 40 They 
. only retain the Complemental outside of Religion. 

+5. Of persons: Accomplished. Os. (Cf. 
COMPLEMENT 7.) 

21634 Ranpotrn J/ases Looking-Gl.(N.), Acomplementall 
youth, That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier, 
Bending his supple hammes, kissing his hands. 1636 Hry- 
wooo (Chall, Beanty u. Wks. 1874 V. 18 Hee that hath 
travell’d many Countries ..With .. small difficulty may.. 
Appeare coniplementall. 

+ 6.=CoMPLIMENTAL 2. Ods. 

1603 B. Jonson Jus. /'s Entert, Wks. (Rtldg.) 528/1 Thus 
far the complemental part. 1606 Suaxs, 77. 4 Cr. unt. i. 42. 
1§z9 J. Maxwe ce tr. //erodian 11635) 147 In the sayd 
courtly and complementall lines he besought hiin to bee 
Protector of the Empire. 1654 Gataker Disc. A fol. 15 How 
the Gentrie. .spent much of the Lords day in Complemental 
Visitations. 1669 PENN .Vo Cross ii. § 7 No Courtly Dress, 
Gay Apparel, Complemental Respects. 1703 Savace Lett. 
Antien's 73 A Complemental Letter, 

+ B. sb. A person given to complimenting. Oés. 

1671 H. M. ir. Erasmas’ Collog. 18 Vhou hast shewn thy 
self to be in no wise a feined complemental in this cause. 

Complementally (kympl/merntili), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY2.] In a complemental manner. 

+1. Ina way that gives completeness. Ods. 

1602 Futpeckr 2nd /°t. Parall, Ep. Ded., A subiect..hy 
mee superficially handled, and as it were left to others to be 
complementally handled. 

2. By way of a complement. 

+3. Ceremoniously, formally; with ceremony or 
civility ; = COMPLIMENTALLY. 

1580 Supnuy fl rcadsa 11622) 335 Zeluiane not complement- 
ally hunting that which shee fled. 1630 tr. Caneden’s //tst. 
Lis. w.(1688) 579 ‘Yo observe his Duty rather complement. 
ally, than in truth and reality. 1658 Row Lanp J/oufet's 
Theat, Ins. 1076 How complementally do they salute one 
the other? 1697 Drypen Virgil 11721) I. 71 Plato. .at last 
Complementally Banishes him (Homer) his Common-wealth. 

Compleme‘ntalness. [ce -NeESs.] ‘The 
quality of being complemental, or (formerly) com- 
plimental. 

1657 5. W. Schism Dispach't 164 Altering from plainess 
lo complementalness. _/6#d. 371 Nor can we imagin that 
our Saviour taught his Disciples that complementalnes as lo 
sit constantly in their ranks at meat. a@ 1660 Hammonn 
Wks. 11. 292 (R.) Complementalness, as opposed to plain- 
ness, must signifie giving Utles of civility, that really do 
not belong to those, to whom they are thus given, 

Complementary kpmplimentari), a. and sé. 
[f CompLEMENT sé. + -arv: cf. mod. F. comfle- 
mentaire.) A. adj. 

; 1. Forming a complement, completing, perfect- 
ing. 

Complementary bone: an accessory bone in the lower jaw 
of reptiles and birds. Complementary cells, tissne. cells or 
Ussue of plants not distinguished by a special term. (Syxd. 
Soc. Ler.) 

es Toop Cyc/. nat. 1. 141/1 The muscular system .. 
finally, provided with a complementary skeleton or frame- 
work by means of which it acts to the best advantage. 1860 
Westcott /ufrod. Study Gosp. vii. ed. 5) 368 The * Gospel 
of St. Paul’ is .. the complementary history to that of St. 
Matthew. 1877 Sparrow Sermt, xxii. 300 The latter comple- 
mentary and completing of the former. 1884 Bower & 
Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. 561 The elements termed by 
Stahl the complementary cells of the lenticel. 

b. Of two (or more) things: Mutually comple- 
menting or completing each other's deficiencies. 

31860 Wrstcorr /ntrod, Study Gosp. v.(ed. 5) 284 Histories 
+, hot contradictory but complementary. 1882 J. Haw: 
THORNE Fortune's Fool 1, xxvii, A united and mutually 
complementary pair. 

C. Complementary angles: angles which together 
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make up a right angle. Complementary colours 
hues, cte.): colours which, in combination, pro- 
uce white or colourless light. 

1829 Vat, Philos. 1. Optics xvit. 47 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
The accidental colours have also been called complementary 
colours. 183: Brewster Optics xii. 103 The colour trans- 
mitted is always complementary to the one reflected, or 
which, when mixed with it, would make white light. 1873 
tr. elmhotts Pop, Lect. 256 Vhe after-image accordingly 
appears of a bluish green, the complementary colour to red. 

+ 2. Ceremonious : =CoMPLEMENTAL 4. Ods, 

1628 Earnie .Wicrocosu. liv. (Arb.) 76 Whose entertain- 
rnents to greater men are respectfull, not complementary. 
1657S. W. Sefisu: Dispach't 372 Nothing but a dry com- 
plementary precedency to walk, stand, or speak first. 

B. sh. +1. A master of accomplishinents. Ods. 

1599 1. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, chino. Is he a master? 
Crt, Confirmed under the hands of the most skilful and 
cunning complementaries alive. 

2. Short for ‘complementary colour’. 

¢ 1865 J. Wyebe in Circ. Se. 1. 83/2 Their complementaries 
come in view on the analyser being moved. 

Hlence Compleme‘ntariness, complcmentary 
quality or state. 

1881 Le Conte Sight 61 This..seems a probable cause of 
complementariness. 

+ Complementa'ster. Ols. [See -astEn.] 
A petty complimenter. Cf. ComrLeMEentARY B 1. 

1635 Brome Sfaragus Gard. w. ix. Wks. 1873 III. 194 
Play you the Complementasters before him a little for his 
further instruction: Imagine then a couple of Courtiers 
scarcely acquainted fall to. 

Complementee, obs. f. CoMPLIMENTEE, 

1620 [sce next word]. 

Compleme‘nter. Also -or. [f. as prec. + 
-ER, -oR.] One who, or that which, complements ; 
+ forinerly = COMPLIMENTER. 

1620 E. Birount Fore Sudsee. 121 ‘These..ceremonies, he 
equally tedious to the Complementer, and Complementee. 
1657 Hosses Stigmat xx You and your Complementors. 
21680 BuTLer Rene. (759) II. 271 A Compleinenter is one 
that endeavours to make himself appear a very fine Man, in 
persuading another, that //e is so. 

}} Compleme:nto. Ods. rare—'. [It. compli- 
mento (Florio) ‘compliment, ceremony, kind office, 
aecomplishment’.] = CoMPLIMENT. 

1582 STANYyuRST -Ene#s Ded. (Arb.) 10 Omitting al oother 
ceremonial complementoes beetweene youre lordship and 
mee. 

Complene, -plenne, -plent, obs. ff. CoMPLINE, 
CompLatn, COMPLAINT, 

Complesence, obs. f. COMPLAISANCE. 

Compless, -essh, var. of CoMPLISH v. Ods. 

Completable (kgmpl7‘tab'l),a. [f. Compiere 
v. + -ABLE.) That can be made complete. 

1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. X. xx1. iv, 38 Not complete, or, 
in human language, completable or pronounceable at all. 

Complete kpmpli7't), a Forms: 4-3 com- 
plet, -pleet, 6-7 -pleate, 6 9 -pleat, 4- com- 
plete. [ad. L. complit-us, pa. pple. of complere to 
fill up, finish, fulfil, f. cov- intensive prefix + * f/ére 
to fill (cf plcres full). Cf F. complet, complete 
(in Palser. 1530; the earlier OF. word was compli, 
complie from the Komanie form of the vb. cow- 
plirfe). About 1600 often accented complete, 
e.g. by Marlowe, Chapman, and Shakspere.]) 

l. Having all its parts or members ; comprising 
the full number or amount ; embracing all the re- 
quisite items, details, topics. etc. ; entire, full. 

€1380 Wycur Sed, IVks. 1. 323 Ech compleet resoun tellip 
timibe pat we shulde trowe. 1586 Marzowe rs¢ /’¢. Tam- 
bnr/, un. iit, Their shoulders broad for complete armour fit. 
1597 Hooker Fect. Pol. v. §19 (T.) When one doth wait for 
another coming, till the assembly.. be complete. 1602 
Suaxs. /fam. 1. iv. 52. 1611 Bip.k 2 JVecr. ili. 25 It 
seemed that hee that sale vpon the horse, had complete 
harnesse of golde. 1615 CHAPMAN Odlyss. vt. 83 A coach .. 
Stately and complete. 1740 JoHNson Life Barretier, 
‘Those, who have received more complete intelligence. 1856 
Emerson Eng, Yratts, ‘ Times’ Wks. 1Bohn' II. 117 Its 
information is earliest, completest, and surest. 1871 Ruskin 
Manera P. (1880) Pref. 24 ‘The preface is complete in itself. 

2. Of a period or space of time: That has run 
its full course, whole. Of action or events in time : 
Finished, ended, concluded. 

¢1386 Cnaucer Verch. 7, 649 The fourthe day compleet 
fro noon lo noon. — Nun's Pr, T. 369 Whan bat the 
Monthe..That highte March..Was compleet. 1494 Fxsyas 
Chron, 1, xvi. (R.) By the tyme or space of v. yeres com- 
plete. 1606 SHans. 7'r. § Cr. tv. i. 27 loue, let Eneas line 
..A thousand compleate courses of the Sunne. 1701 EvELys 
Diary 11827) III. 393, I was this day 81 complete. 1731 
Pove Lp. Bariington 78 Vehold Villario’s ten years toil 
compleat. 1879 Lockyer Alem. <fstron. 319 The Moon's 
nodes perform a complete revolution in nineteen years. 

3. Of an action, state, or quality: Kealized in its 
full extent ; entire, thorough. 

1645 Ord. Lords & Com., Susp. fr. Sacram. 1 Sincerely to 
endeavour the compleat establishment of Purity and Unity 
1663 Gerster Connsel 19 Aman of compleat stature. 1727 
De For Syst. Vagéc t. tv. (1840) 115 The greatest and best 
principles are often illustrated .. by their completest con- 
Waries. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. 1856) 258 Neat 
came the complete inability to ohtain drink without_manu- 
factnring it. 1854 Roxarps & Ricnarpsox Chem. Technol. 
I. 199 One pound of peat requires for complete combustion 
..from 70 to 134 cuhic feet of air. 1875 Bryce //oly Kom. 
Emp. (ed. 5) 443 ‘Yhe triumph of the principle. .is complete. 
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4. Perfect in nature or quality ; without defect. 

61380 Wet Sed. Heks. IIT, 362 Men shulden bi hooli lif 
of Crist trowe pat his lawe is compleet. 1590 Mantowe 
and P’t. Tambarl, 1. iti, \f thou eaceed thy elder brothers 
worth, And shine in complete virtue more than they. 1673 
Rav Journ. Low C., Ilorence 325 The church of 5. Maria 
Florida, which in some mens opinion is the compleatest 
structure thal ever was sct upon the earth. 1779 81 Joun- 
SON L. 1%, Lope Wks. 1V. 96 Vhe praise had been compleat 
had his friend’s virtue been equal to his wit. 1878 Hots 
Rel. §& Moral Lect. iv. 16 Everything which wains and 
educates is leading on to that completer kind of life. 

5. Of persons; Fully cquippcd or endowed ; 
perfect, accomplished, consummate ; esp. in refer- 
enee to a particular ait or pursuit, as a romplele 
actor, horseman, merchant. ? Obs. or arch. 

1526 ‘Minpace Co/oss. ii. 10 Ve are complete in him which 
is the heed of all rule and power. 1599 Mansion Sco. 
Villanie 1. v. 197 A compleat villaine, perfect, absolute, 
1606 Suaks. Tr. 4 Cr. in. iti, 181 ‘Vhen maruell not, thou 
great and compleat man. 1622 Peacuan (f:fle) The Com- 
pleat Gentleman. 1653 Wanton (¢ét/e) ‘The Compleat 
Angler. 1709 Kunnerr Erasmas on Folly 31 Vhe com- 
pleatest actors shall be hissed off the stage. 1711 ADpisos 
Spect. No. 86 © 4 A Knave compleat. 175z Jouxson 
Rambler No. 198 ? 3 The sailor (thought) all that was 
necessary to make a man complete might be learned on 
ship-board, 1822 W. Irvine Graced, [all 11845) 1<9 le was 
acknowledged to be..the completest gentleman of his tine. 

+ 6. Const. with cf. replete with) ; also in. Obs. 

1567 Fentos 7rag. Disc., A longue compleate with spyte. 
1591 Sunaks. 7ivo Gert. uw. iv. 73. 1658 Sir ‘l. Browne 
Tydriot. Wi. 16 ‘The folly of our fore-fathers, wherein .. 
this Island was so compleat. 421674 CtarENvon //is?. 
vit, (1843) 481/2 ‘That neither of them should move upon 
any action till they should be both complete in greater 
numbers, than either of them had yet ba with. 

7. Complete flower: *~(a) one which possesses 
stamens and pistils; (4) one which also possesses 
the floral envelopes. Complete metamorphosis 
(Entom.): one in which the pupa is formed like 
the imago ; so complete fupa. 

1794 Martyn Ronsseau's Bot, ix. 87 The first thing you 
have to see is, whether the flowers are complete or perfect, 
that is, have both stamens and pistils. 1807 J. Kb. Ssuru 
Phys. Bot. 306 A flower furnished with hoth calyx and 
corolla is called /7es completus, a complete flower. 1826 
Kirsy & Spe. Evstomol. WL. xxxi, 239 The pupie of this sub- 
division [Arachnida] were named by Linné Complete from 
their near resemblance tothe imago. 1847 CARPENTER Zool. 
§ 626 As an example of complete metamorphosis. .taking the 
Bomby.c mort... the silkworm. 1857 Henxrrey Zot, 88 A 
flower presenting all the (four] whorls is called comple tc. 

8. quasi-sb. The complete: the fullamount of . 

1790 burke Fr, Kew. Wks. V. 145 The age has not yet 
the complete of benefit. 

9. quasi-adyv. = COMPLETELY, 

¢.1374 Cuaucer 7roytus v. 828 ‘Troylus wel woxen was in 
heighte, And complet formed by proporcioun. 158: W. 
Strarrorp L.vanus, Compl, 1.41876) 23 Tanente more perfectly 
and more compleate. ¢ 1611 CHarman /dfad vi. (R.) All in 
fire he burn’d him ccmpleate arm’d. 1837-40 Hatisurtos 
Clock, (1862) 137 ‘They all know me to be an American 
citizen here, by my talk, for we speak it complete in New 
Iengland. 

Complete (kgmpl7t .v. Also 7-9 eompleat. 
[f. the adj.; cf. mod. F. compiéter. Probably 
having a further association with L. complc- ppl. 
stem of complire: see prec.) 

1. trans. To bring to an end, finish an action, 
performance, work, a distance, period of time, ete.). 

1530 P.iscr. 491/2,1 complete, I fulfyll. Faccomplis. Who 
shall complete this worke nowe he is deed? /6/7. 492/1, I 
complete, I fynisshe or performe a thyng. 1646 Aecoride’s 
Gr. Artes Pref. g All which. .I have almost compleated to 
be exhibited to your Highnesse, 1684 R. Water .Va7. 
Evcper. 56 We .. compleated the filling of the Cane to A, 
and tyed it over fast with a Bladder. 1751 Lasciye 
MWestm, Br. 108 In Case I should be prevented by Death, 
from compleating this Work. 1874 Green Short /Jist. vii. 
§ 6 (1882) 4o7 After completing the circnit of the globe. 

2. To make whole or entire, so as to leave 
nothing wanting. 

1726 IsuTLer Serv. iii. 45 Add lo these the superior faculty 
.-and you compleat the Idea of Ifumane Nature. 1795 
Mason Cf, .Wus. i. 14 When the sense is compleated. 1875 
Jowetr Plate V. 10 Plato completes his sketch of the 
constitution by the appointment of officers. 


b. To fill up the number of; to make up the 


full tale or amount of. 

1649 Dexnam Death Id. Iastings R., Within these 
cold embraces ravish‘d lies That which compleats the age’s 
tyrannies. 1738 Grover Leonidas 1. 214 Vhree hundied 
more compleat th‘intrepid band. 1841 Penny Cyd. xv. 
Regiment X1X. 359 1 The legions of Henry II were never 
completed to the extent prescribed by the ordonnance. 

3. To make perfect ; to accomplish ; to furnish 
or equip completely. 

1667 Mitton’. Z. 1.618 That fair femal Troop... Bred onely 
and completed to the taste Of lustful appetence. 1745 Me 
Foe’s ine. Tradesman Vutrod, 1841 1. 3 In order to com- 
plete the English tradesmanin this manner. 1805 Wor. 
Prelude xiv. (1851) 293 All that love can do. to complete 
the man, Verfect him, made imperfect in himself. 

+b. To give a full title or degree to .a person ; 
to invest fully with a rank or office. Ods. 

¢ 1645 Howrte Left. (1650 1. 413 Every churchinan con:- 
pleated in holy orders was called Presbyter. 1678 Warn x 
Life Sanderson 4 Mr. Sanderson was compleated Master ¢ 
Arts. 1727 Swiet Cireamets. E. Curl/, We was now com- 
pleted a perfect Jew, 
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4, To accomplish, fulfil (a vow, hope). rare. 
Cf. COMPLETION. 

1680 Otway Orphan u. iv. 653 Honourable Vows Which 
he this day appointed tocompleat. 1732 Pore Ef. Bathurst 
213 To town he comes, compleats the nation’s hope. 1814 
Worpsw. Excursion 1x. Wks. 525/1 Your Country must 
complete Her glorious destiny. 

Completed (kpmplz ted’, AA/. a. 
-ED.] Finished, made complete. 

1665 GLanvitt Sceps. Sci. xxv, There’s but little re- 
semblance between the Mucous sperm, and the compleated 
Animal. 1861 Mrs.Norion Lady La G.Concl. 17 Completed 
tasks of love. 1874 Rony Lat. Gram. § 1450 The perfect, 
completed future, and pluperfect express completed action. 

Henee Comple‘tedness. 

1862 Lytton Sér. Story 1. 122 Our two hearts .. blending 
.. into the completedness of a solemn union. 

Completely (kgmplz tli), adv. [f Complete a. 
+-LY.] In a complete manner; fully, perfeetly ; 
entirely, wholly, thoroughly. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 67b, Our labour and 
seruyce done completly and fulfylled. 15399 MippLteton & 
Rowtey Old Law 1.i, And yet we two are not completely 
one. 1712 BupGett Sfeet. No. 425 »? 3 A Man completely 
armed. 1766 Gotpsm, Vic, IV. ii, Miss Arabella Wilmot 
was allowed by all to be completely pretty. 1862 Ruskin 
Munera P, (1880) 36 The currency does not completely re- 
present the wealth of the country. 

+Comple‘tement. Ods. [f. CoMPLETE v. + 
-MENT: cf. mod.F. complétement.] The act of 


completing or making complete, eompletion. 

1653 Butue Exg. Iaprov. Lipr. To Rdr., If God shall 
please toassist ittothe Compleatment, 1683 Pexn. Archives 
I. 69 My Agent at Court for the compleatment of my affairs. 
1802 Ann. Reg. 1891 Chron. 277 The completement of the 
peace concluded on the 9th February. 

Completeness (kgmpl7tnés). [f. ComPLetza. 
+-NESS.] The state or quality of being complete. 

1628 Earte Aficrocosnz. xi. (Arb.) 61 One whom two or 
three Countries make upto this compleatnesse. 1648 Ziihkon 
Bas. 47, 1 cannot allow their wisdom such a compleatness 
and inerrability as to exclude myself. 1725 Watts Loagtc 1. 
vi. §7 This..goes to make up the Compleatness of any 
Subject. 1870 Max Murer Sc. Redig. (1873) 107 Few 
critical scholars could master them in their completeness. 
1886 FRoupE Oceana ii. 31 A completeness of proof which 
can leave no room for doubt. 

Completer (k/mplztaz). 
-ER.] One who completes. 

1jor WHITEHEAD 7ruth Prev. 123 The Efficient Cause, 
Worker, and Compleater of this Baptism. 1868 G. Mac- 
poxaLD &. Fade. I. 243 We shall have .. more modifiers 
and completers, and fewer inventors, 

+Completes. Obs. [ad. Sp. completas.] =Com- 
PLINS, 

1658 in Puitiirs. 1678 — Completes, the last or closing 
Prayers of the Evening Service. 

Completing k/inpl?tin), v4/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-1nNG!.] The action of the verb ComPLETE} 
eompletion. 

1644 Minton Areof. (Arb.) 53 For God sure esteems the 
growth and compleating of one vertuous person, more then 
the restraint of ten vitious. 1651 G. W. tr. Cozwel’s /ust. 183 
The other Formes were rather Ornaments and Compleat- 
ings. 1727 Dart Canterd. Cathedr.8 Malmesbury by mis- 
take ascribes the conipleating of it to Ernulfus. 1801 in 
Picton L’fool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11. 363 The entire com- 
pleting of the Plan. 

Completing, A//. a. 
That completes. 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 47 Where God hath put 
to his last and compleating hand? 1860 Mitt Xepr. Govt. 
(1865) 61 The only quarter in which to look for a supplement, 
or completing corrective, to the instincts of a democratic 
majority, is the instructed minority. 1884 Bower & Scotr 
De Bary's Phaner. 309 The completing bundles doubtless 
belong to the secondary formations of intercalary bundles. 

Completion (kpmpli fon). [ad. L. completion- 
ent, n. of action f. complere to fill up, complete.] 
The aetion of completing or making complete; 
the condition of being completed or perfected. 

1657 Cromwe t -SZ. 21 Apr., They may tend to the com- 
pletion of the business. a@1744 Pore (J.), He makes it the 
utmost completion of an ill character to bear a malevolence 
tothe best men. 1752 Jonxson Rambler No. 203 76 It is 
necessary to the completion of every good, that it be timely 
obtained, 1841-4 Emerson £ss. AZanners Wks. (Bohn) I. 
206 A plentiful fortune 1s reckoned necessary..to the com- 
pletion of this man of the world. 1877 Mrs. OtirHant 
Makers of Flor.v.137 Vhe past in its. .stony completion is 
always a poor substitute for the present. 

b. Accomplishment, fulfilment (of a propheey, 
wish, etc.). 

1659 Hammonn On J's. Pref. 16. 1678 Cunwortn Jrtell, 
Syst, 1. iv. 283 Virgil's forementioned Eclogue; wherein 
there is .. another completion of them (tbe Sibylline books] 
expected. «1716 SoutH (J), All the divine predictions, 
receiving their completion in Christ. 1736 Butter Axed. 
ul. vil. 353 The apparent completions of prophecy. 1842 
Tennyson Gardener's D, 234 That my desire .. By its 
own energy fulfill'd itself, Merg’d in completion. 

+ ¢@. (with £7.) A perfection, an accomplishment. 

1662 Tr. Gauprsx, in Chr. Wordsworth Documentary 
‘ppl. (1825) 34 Your Lordship, in whom are all those com- 
pletions which advance men to .. love and high esteeme. 

Completive (kpmplétiv), a fad. L. com- 
pléetiv-us ‘serving for filling up’, f. complét-; sce 
ComrbLEte v. and -1vE. Cf. IF. complétif. (Both 
terms of grammar.)] Waving the attribute of 
eompleting ; serving for completion (0/). 


[f prec. + 


[f. CoMPLETE uv. + 


[f as prec. + -1nG 2.] 
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Conpletive tense Harris): = completed or perfect tense. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. wv. 75 Virtue is termed by 
Basil..completive of Nature. 1750 Harris Hermes Wks. 
(1841) 154 The middle tenses, (which express time as ex- 
tended and passing,) and the perfect or completive, which 
express its completion or end. 1862 F. Hatt Hindu Dra- 
maturgy (1865: 11 The articulations are the initial..the 
speculative, and the completive. 1879 G. Macponatp Sir 
Grbbie I. xxii. 314 Notes explanatory and completive. 1887 
W.S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Problenis 454 In no 
sense preparatory, but rather confirmatory or completive. 

Hence Comple'tively adv., in a completive 
manner, by way of completion. 

1651 Baxter /uf. Baft. 317 Remission is but a Relative 
change, and Baptism I confess a moral instrument of con- 
ferring it completively. 

| Completo‘rium. = CoupLerory B. 2. 

1616 ‘T. Gopwin AZoses §& Aaron (1655) 83 At nine of the 
clock at night began the second, and that is termed com- 
pletorium, their completory. 1876 M. Davies Unorth. 
Lond. 249 The latter at once commenced the office of Com- 
pletorium or Compline. . 

Completory (k/mpl7tori), a. and 5b. In 5-7 
-orie. fad. L. comp/letor?-us (found only as neut. 
sb., in Eecl. use), f. complét- ; see above, and -orny.] 

A. adj. Having the function of completing or 
perfeeting ; affording completion (af). 

1659 Heyun Ayimadz. in Fuller App. faz. Iunoc. (1840) 
346 In no degree essential to, or completory of, the Sacra- 
ment. @1677 Barrow Sev, Wks, 1716 II. 268 The pas- 
sion of our Lord..completory of ancient..predictions. 1880 
Fairsairn Stud. Life Christ xv. (1881) 270 His mission to 
be not hostile to Judaism, but completory of it, 

B. sé. 

1. A completory thing; anything whose function 
it is to afford completion. 

1659 H. L’EstranGe Addiance Div. Off 390 The cere- 
mony was considered..as the completory and close of 
Paptism. 1751 Westey Ils. (1872) XIV. 175 A comple- 
tory, that is, the premiss which is wanting in an enthymeme, 
to complete the syllogism. _ 

2. (Eccl. L. complétorium.] = ComPLIne. 

cx4so ALirour Saluacioun 4535 In the houre of com- 
pletorie. 1536 in Burnet W7st. Xef Records ui. ii. (1715) 
134 Between even songe and completorie. 1619 W. Perkins 
Cases Consc. 166 The seauenth and last [hour], is after the 
Sunne-setting, which they call the Completorie. x80z 
Fossroke Bret. AYonachisiz (1843) iv. 31 The bell was then 
rung for Completory. 

+Comple‘ture. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. type 
*completura: see pree. and -uRE.] A eompleting. 

1642 Sir E. Derinc Sp. Relig. xiv. 43 It (the Lord's 
Prayer] was once, and but once repeated, as tbe high 
compleature of all devout expressions, 

Complex kpmpleks), 54. Also 7 complexe. 
fad. L. complex-us surrounding, encompassing, en- 
circling, compass, embrace, connexion in discourse, 
f. ppl. stem of comfplectére : see next. 

In Bailey both sb. and adj. are accented comple-x; so 
the sb. by Thomson in 1738.] : 

1. A whole comprehending in its compass a 
number of parts, esf. (in later use) of interconnected 
parts or involved particulars; a complex or com- 
plicated whole. 

a x6s2 J. Smitu SeZ. Disc. iv. 89 If our souls were nothing 
else but a complex of fluid atoms. /é/d. vii. 362 Containing 
almost nothing else in the whole complex and body of it. 
1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5103 The Complex of the Planets, 
disposed and order’d..after the Copernican way, 1768-74 
Tucker L£4. Nat. (1852) I. 93 Names being. .necessary for 
gathering our ideas, and holding them together in a com- 
plex. 1862 Trencu Afzrac. Introd. 97 The whole complex 
of Christ’s life and doctrine. 1880 77es 28 Dec. 10/2 To 
sift out of the complex of [spectroscopic] lines given by 
each chemical element those which are ‘basic’. 1885 
Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geom. 241 Let there be given 
in the plane of the auxiliary conic a figure or complex of 
any kind composed of points, straigbt lines, and curves. 

+ b. Lx the (whole) complex: considered through- 
out its extent 3; as a whole. Ods. 

1661 H. D, Disc. Liturgies 102 Is the Church of Rome 
Idolatrous?.. Is her worship so in the whole complex, yea 
ornot? 1695 Whether Parl. dissolved by Death P'cess of 
Orange 6 Government, taken in the whole complex of it, 
cannot..provide against all Emergencies. c¢1720 W. Gin- 
son Farrier's Dispens. vi. ill. (1734) 164 To take it in the 
Complex, it makes a pretty warm comfortable composition. 

+2. An interweaving, contexture. Ods. 

1727 A. Hamitton New dec. E, Ind. V1. xxxix. 83 Their 
Religion is a Complex of Mahometism and Paganism. 

Complex kp'mpleks), a. [a.mod. F. complexe, or 
ad. its souree, L. complex-zs, pa. pple. of complectére 
or complectz to encompass, embrace, comprehend, 
comprise ; henee perh. originally ‘embracing or 
comprehending several elements’, but in course of 
Eng. use tending to its analytical sense of ‘ plaited 
together, interwoven’; f. com- together + plexus 
plaited; cf. complicated, and L. complex COMPLICE. ] 

1. Consisting of or comprchending various parts 
united or conncctcd togethcr ; formed by combina- 
tion of different elements; composite, compound. 
Said of things, ideas, ete." (Opposed to simfle, 
both here and in sense 2.) 

a 1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. i. 20 That complex and multi- 
farious man that is made up of soul and body. 1690 Locne 
Hin, Und. xii. (ed. 3) 79 Ideas thus inade up of several 
simple ones put together, I call Complex; such as are 

Jeauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Ariny, the Universe. 1750 
Harris 2lermes Wks. (1841) 143 Those attributives which 
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have this complex power of denoting both an attribute and 
an assertion .. grammarians call verbs. 1789 BENTHAM 
Princ. Legisl. xviii. § 49 The condition of a parent .. may 
be considered as a complex condition compounded of tbat 
of a guardian, and that of a master. 1875 Braker Zood. 47 
The stomach is often complex. 1879 Sir G. Scort Lee?. 
Archit. 1, 226 A complex pillar composed of four shafts 
united in one. ; 

2. esp. Consisting of parts or elements not simply 
eo-ordinated, but some of them involved in various 
degrees of subordination; complieated, involved, 
intrieate ; not easily analysed or disentangled. 

1715 Desacuuiers Fires /uipr. 4 A very complex Appa- 
ratus. 1795 Mason Ch. Afus. ii. 134 So complex a harmony 
and so simple a melody. 1805 Soutney A/adoc in Azt. xxi, 
As they weave The complex crossings of the mazy dance. 
1855 Bain Sexses § /nt. 1. ti. § 5 The mere mechanical 
arrangeinent of the brain is exceedingly complex. 1879 
McCartuy Own Times 1. xxviii. .347 All these artificial 
and complex arrangements presently fell to pieces. 

b. Complex fraction in Arith, (Cf, CoMPoUND.) 

1827 Hutton Course ATath, 1. 52 A Complex Fraction, is 
one that has a fraction or a mixed numher for its numerator, 
or its denominator, or both. 1875 Hams. SmitH A7ith. § 74. 

ce. Complex sentence in Gram.: a sentence con- 
taining one or more subordinate clauses, as ‘I 
assured him that (the man [whom he sought] was 
not here) ’. 

1881 Mason Eng. Gran. § 402 A complex sentence is 
produced whenever the place of a substantive, an adjective, 
or an adverb is supplied by a. .clause. 

Complex (kpmpleks), v. vare. [f. L. complex- 
ppl. stem of complectére, or the freq. complexare, to 
encompass, embrace ; but partly taken in the analy- 
tical sense of L. com- together + plect-éve, plex- to 
plait, twine: see prec. In sense 2, perh. directly 
from COMPLEX a.] 

+1. trans. To join, unite, attach. Ods. 

c1470 Harpinc Chron, xci. iii, Edwyns doughter .. to 
whome Men dyd complex Maydens twelue, to take the 
christenhede. : 

2. To combine into a complex whole; to com- 
plieate, mix up. 

1658 Burton's Diary (1828) 111. 358 The question is com- 
plexed of matter-of-fact and matter-of-right. 1868 Brown- 
inc Ring & Bk. vin. 1312 Murdered thus ..in disguise 
Whereby mere murder got complexed with wile. 

+3. To embrace. Ods. 

21657 R. Lovepay Lett. (1663) 174 All that plenteous 
variety which was complext in the general terms of milk 
and honey. | /bid. 146. 

+Complexation. 0s. rare—?. [ad. L. type 
*complexation-em, n. of action f. complexare to en- 
compass, embrace closely, elasp round. But in 
sense associated with complex adj.] Fact or con- 
dition of being complex ; complication, complexity. 

1705 BerKeELey Comzipl..bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 452 Com- 
plexation of ideas twofold. This refers to colours being 
complex ideas. 

Complexcyon, obs. f. CoMPLEXION, 

+Complexed, complext (k/mplekst), AA/. a. 
Obs. [f. ComPLEX uv. + -FD1.] Made complex; 
complex, complieated. intricately involved. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. vi. x. 322 More com- 
plexed considerations. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. 1. 
vili, 359 Giving almost every thing..a complexed and com- 
plicated accommodation to various other things. 1715 DE- 
saGuLiers Fires /infr.91 When a Man understands .. this 
simple manner, he may easily go on to a more complex’d 
Construction. 1858 De Moraan in Graves Life Sir WLR, 
Hamilton V1. (1889) 539 Cauchy’s proof ..is Argand’s, 
much complexed, perplexed, etc. 

Complexedness (k/mple‘ksédnés). ? 06s. [f 
prec. + -NESS.] Complexity, involved character. 

1690 Locke Hum, Und. .w. iii. (ed. 3) 315 The Complexed- 
ness of these moral Ideas. 1844 Fo. QO. Rev. XXXIII. 363 
Working away at the machine, whose complexedness. .he 
could neither unravel nor perfectly understand. 

Complexify, v. rare. [f. L. complex-us + -FY.] 
trans. To make complex or complieated, 

1830 W. Tavtor Hist. Surv. Germ. Poetry 111. 140 There 
is an underplot, .which complexifies the incidents. 

Complexion (k/mple*kfan), sd. Forms: 4-5 
complexionn, 5-6 -ione, -yon, 4-6 complec- 
cioun, -ion(e, -yon, complexcion, -ioun, -yon, 
6 compiextion, 4 9 -plection, 4- complexion. 
[a. F. complexion (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. com- 
plextin-em * combination, connexion, association , 
later ‘ physical constitution or conformation’, f. 
complex- ppl. stem of complectére taken analytically 
from com- together + flectére to plait, twine.] 

I. From Romanic and med. Latin. 

+1. In the physiology and natural philosophy of 
the Middle Ages; The combination of supposed 
qualities (cold or hot, and morst or dry) in a certain 
proportion, determining the uature of a body, 
plant, etc. ; the combination of the four ‘ humours 
of the body in a certain proportion, or the bodily 
habit attributed to such combination ; ‘ tempera- 
ment’. Ods. exc. Hist. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Prof. 333 Of his complexioun_he was 
saugwyn. 1393 Gower Covf. II]. 116 Whose [Saturn's] 
complexion I's colde. ¢1400 Lanz/ranc’s Ctrurg. (MS. B.) 10 
Pe qualities .. ben foure: hot, colde, moyst and drye, and 
complexiouns ben by ham, yt ys necessarie to fynden in 
bodies pat ben medlyde, foure complexiouns; complexioun 


COMPLEXION. 


ys nopynge ellys but a mancre qualitie medlyde in worch- 
ynge. 1533. Eryor Cast. //elthe (1541) Qa, Complexion is 
a combynation of two dyvers qualities of the foure ele- 
mentes in one bodye, as hotte and drye of the Fyre: hotte 
and moyste of the Ayre. 1548-77 Vicary Axaz. (1888) 18 
The Grystle..is of complexion colde and drye. /é/d. 22 
The flesh..is in complexion hote and moyst. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. \vi. 397 1t engendreth fevers in suche as be of a 
hoate complexion, /érd. v. Ixviii. 633 Arsesmart is colde 
and dry of complexion. 1683 I'rvon Way fo [ealth 3 A 
Mans Complexion, of which there are commonly reckon'd 
four kinds, viz. the Cholerick, the Phlegmatick, the San- 
guine and the Melancholy. 1712 Huntey Sfect. No. 396 
p2 These Portraitures .. give that melancholy ‘Tincture to 
the most sanguine Complexion, which this Gentleman calls 
an Inclination to be ina Brown-study. 1829 Soutuey Sir 
YT. More (1831) |. 254 As long as practitioners proceeded 
upou the gratuitous theory of elementary Complections. 

+b. Also used as equivalent to ‘humour’, or to 
‘collection of humours’. Oés. 

¢ 1374 Cunaucer 770ylus v. 369 Leches seyne that of com- 
plecciouns Proceden tbey [dreams], or fast, or glotonie. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.v. Wit. (1495) 174 The bones 
ben greuyd by gadrynge of grete coinplexion and humours 
in the joyntes of bones. 1547 Boorve Bre. Health ccxxix. 
(1598) 78 b, Melancholy other wise named blacke coler.. 
is one of the four Complections or Humours, and is cold 
and dry. 1689 Evetyn A/emr, (1857) IT. 314 This variety 
of dreams which he, as well as Hippocrates, and others.. 
attribute to the crasis and constitution of the body and 
complexions domineering. 

+ 2. Bodily habit or constitution (077g. supposed 
to be constituted by the ‘ humours’). Oés. 

1340 4 yerb. 31 Pou art to fiebble of coinpleccioun, pou ne 
mi3t na3t do be greate penonces. 1483 Caxton Caéo Bvjh, 
Thou oughtest to slepe .. whan. .that nature requyreth hit 
and thy complexyon. 1490 — Aneydas 85 [She] prepared 
to hym [the dragon] his mete, alle after his complexion. 
1525 |.v. Berners Fro/ss. II. cvii. [ciii.] 310 The Countrey 
was not mete for their complexions. 1545 Rayno.p Byrth 
Mankynde 49 Uf the partie be weke and of feble com- 
plexion. 1602 SHaxs. //am. v. ii. 102 Mee thinkes it is very 
soultry, and hot for my Complexion. 1686 F. Spence tr. 
Varillas’ Ho. Medici 292 He was of so strong and sound a 
complexion. vies Hume //ist. Eng. 1h. xx. 5 The duke of 
Brabant was of a sickly complexion and weak mind. 


+ b. Physical constitution or nature (of members 
of the body). Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. (1495) m. xx. The tongue, 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and moyste. ¢1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 21 Pe 
maris [matrix] of womman hab an able complexcioun to 
conseiven. /d7d. 22 Pese smale lymes han dyvers foormes, 
complexciouns & helpingis aftir pe dyversitees of pe pro- 
porciouns of be mater, which pat pei ben maad of. 1604 
E.G, D'Acosta’s [ist, Indies wn. ix. 146 (Of Sea-sickness). 
We see some are taken therewith passing rivers in Barkes: 
others..going in Coches and Carosses, according to the 
divers complexions of the stomacke. 

+3. Constitution or habit of mind, disposition, 

temperament ; ‘nature’. Ods. (exc. as fig. of 4). 
_ €1386 Citaucer Parson's T. » 511 Or ellis bts complexioun 
Is so corrageous that he may not forbere, c1485 Dighy 
Alyst, (1882) v. Mor. Wisd. 343, 1 know all compleccions of 
man, wher-to he is most disposed. 1538 Jove A pol. Tindale 
20 Here mayst thou se of what nature and complexion 
Tindale is. 1596 SHaxs. Alerch. V. ui. i. 32 Shylocke.. 
knew the bird was fledg’d, and then it is the complexion of 
themal toleauethe dam. 1599 — A/uch Adon. i. 305 Some- 
thing of a iealous complexion. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 120 
Men that are cowards by complexion are hardly to be made 
valiant by discourse. 1742 Hume /ss., Sceptic (1817) 1.176 A 
very amorous complexion. 1791 Burke AfJ. Whigs Wks. 
VI. 48. 1856 Emerson Eng. Trasts, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) 11. 
115 The two complexions, or two styles of mind—the per- 
ceptive class, and the practical finality class. 

4. The natural colour, texture, and appearance 
of the skin, es. of the face; orig. as showing the 
‘temperament’ or bodily constitution. (Now, 
without any such notion, the ordinary sense.) 

[1568 Grarron Chron. 11.575 The Lady Margaret ..was of 
such nasty complexion and evill savored breath.] 1580 Lyty 
Euphues (Arb) 405 Rhodope beeing beautifull (if a good 
complection and fayre fauour be tearmed beautie), 1596 
Suaks. Aferch. V.i1.i. 1 Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed liuerie of the burnisht sunne. @ 1639 Wot- 
Ton Educ. in Relig. Wotton (1672) 78 The child’s colour or 
complexion (as we vulearily term it 1699 Damrier Voy. 
II. 1. viii. 161 People of more different Complexions .. from 
the cole black to a light tawney. 1753 Hocartn Anal, 
Beanty xii. 96 A beautiful complexion. 1856 Emerson Eng, 
Traits, Race Wks, (Bohn) 11. 30 The English face .. with 
the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open .. florid aspect. 

Jig. 1597 Suans. 2 Hen. 117, 1. i. 6 It discolours the 
complexion of my Greatnesse to acknowledge it. 
+b. Rarely, the colour of hair or beard. Ods. 

1822 Soutury in QO. Kev. XXVIII. 3 Having a red beard, 

a complexion very unusual in Portugal. 
+c. Countenanee, face. Obs. rare—", 

1604 Suaks. Off. 1v. ii. 62 Turne thy complexion there. 

5. /ransf. Of other things : Colour, visible aspect, 
look, appearance. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. 7, 1. ii. 194 Men iudge by the com- 
plexion of the Skie The state and inclination of the day. 
1646 Sir I. Browne send. Ep. u. vi. 97 Clove. .dryed inthe 
Sun, becommeth blacke, and in the Complexion we receive it. 
1691 Ray Creation 3. (1704) 113 [Metals] reduced again into 
their natural Form and Complexion. 1856 Srantey Sinai 
% Pal. i, (1858) 90 The wear and tear of weather, which has 
eflaced .. the features and tanned the complexion of all the 
other temples. 

+8. A colouring preparation applied (by women) 
to “ give a complexion ’ to the face. Ods. 

1601 Hottann Pliny, Explan, Was. Art, They are called 
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at this day complexions, whereas they be cleane contrarie; 
for the complexion is naturall, and these altogether arti- 
ficiall. 1608 Br. Hats Char. Virtues & V1. 117 He hath 
salves for every sore..complexion for every face. 1616 But- 
LOKAR, ‘Complexion, sometime .. painting used by women. 

7. fig. (from senses 1 3). Quality, character, con- 
dition; in mod. use often with some notion of 
‘tinge, colour, aspect’ from senses 4-5. 

1589 Putrenuam “ng. Poeste ui.v.(Arb.) 161 Wnder these 
three principall complexions \if I may with leaue so terme 
then) high, nieane and base stile, there he contained many 
other humors or qualities of stile. @1626 Bacon M/ax. & 
Uses Com. Law Pref.2 The amendment. .of the very nature 
and complection of the whole law. a 1661 Futter Worthies 
(1840) 11.417 The complexion of the times heing altered. 
1754 Cuatnam Lrtt. Nephew itt. 10 Upon [your education] 
the complexion of all the rest of your days will infallibly 
depend. 1843 Prescott A/e.rico 1. vi. (1864) 103 These acts.. 
were counterbalanced by others of un opposite complexion. 

b. (fg. from 4 or 5.) Appearance, aspect. 

1818 Jas. Mite Brit. /ndia I. v. viti.684 Skill..in putting 
off the evil day: and in giving a fair complexion to the 
present one. 

II. From old Latin senscs. 

+8. Embrace. [L. complexus.] Obs. rare. 

1493 Festival! (1515) 88b, For flesshely complexcyon of 
aman and woman .. Our lady..conceyucd not with com- 
plexcyon of man. ele 

+ 9. Complication, combination. Odés. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 11 [In] the second Chapter of 
Aristotles Categories..wee haue these words: Those things, 
which are contained in Logick, bee (1) without complexion 
[avey ovprdoxys}, (2) with complexion [xara ovprAoxyy). 
a 1655 Vines Lord’s Supp. (1677) 80 We take the Sacrament, 
and the thing of the Sacrament in complexion. 1669 GaLe 
Crt. Gentiles 1.1. xi. 69 The Syriac .. sprang up... from the 
complexion or combination of the Hebrew and Chaldee. 
1725 Warts Logic (1736) 165 Beside this Complexton which 
belongs to the Subject or Predicate. 

i 10. quasi-coucr. A coupling, a combination. 

16.. B. Jonson Eng. Gram, 1. ¥. (1692) 678 Diphthongs 
are the complexions, or couplings of vowels, 1678 Cup- 
worth Juéell. Syst. 1.1. § 27. 28 ‘The various complexions 
and conjugations of those simple elements. 1832 Austin 
Jurispr. (1879) 11. xli. 727 Most rights and duties .. are 
complexions or aggregates of elementary rights and duties. 

+11. = Compuex sd. 1. Obs. rare. 

1678 Cupwortu /virel/. Syst. Pref. 4 Whatsoever is con- 
tained within the complexion of the universe. 1741 Watts 
Improv. Mind xii. § 6'1801) 96 That. .the whole complexion 
of the debate may not be thrown into confusion. 


III. Como. 


1619 W. Scrater Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 136 Complexion- 
makers wee haue. .for withered faces. 

Complexion (kgmple'kfon), v. 
ef. F. complextonné ppl. a.] 

+1. ¢rans. To constitute by combination of 
various elements; to put together, compose. Odés. 

1413 Lyn. Pilgr. Sowle w. xxvi. (1483) 71 The sowle of 
another hody, the whiche is complexyoned and formed of 
more ruder mater. 1610 Donne Psendo Alartyr ii. § 5. 12 
The Elements of the Christian religion of which it was 
framed and Complexioned, 1658 W. Burton /tin. Anton. 
155 London is a body well complexioned. 

2. To give a complexion, colour, or tinge to. 

1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) Our woemen.. in 
curling their tresses, in azuring their veines, in complexion- 
ing their cheeks. 1861 L. Nose /cedergs 58 The headland 
.. richly complexioned with red, brown and green. 

Jig. 1889 Alem. LI, Bonar 99 This mode of prophetic in- 
terpretation dominated and complexioned all lis views. 

Hence Comple’xioning vé/. sd. 

1656 Artif. [landsomencss 25 The use of any colouring or 
complexioning of the face or skin. (aftrié.) Ibid. 198 Ladies 
complexioning arts. 

+Comple-xionably, adv. Obs. rare. = Com- 
PLEXIONALLY ; by ‘complexion’; constitutionally. 

1643 Sin T. Browne Xelig. Aled. 1. § 8 Disposed unto 
schisme and complexionably propense to innovation. 

Complexional (kgmple‘kfanal), @. {ad. med. 
L. complexiondl-is, f. complexién-em: see Com- 
PLEXION and -AL.} 

+1. Of or pertaining to the physical ‘ tempera- 
ment’ or constitution, constitutional. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P?. R.xvu, exit. (1495) 697 Rewe 
.;kyndlyth..complexionall drynesse and hete [intendit sic- 
citatem et calorem complexionalem]. 1646 Sir IT’. Browne 
Psend. Ep. Vi. xii. 336 So may the .. Negroes become coal- 
black, from fuliginous efflorescences and complectionall 
tinctures. 1694 R. L’Estrance Fades c. (1714) 116 Other 
Dreams are only Complexional. 1734 Watts Relig. Fuv. 
(1789) 129 This bodily virtue..this complexional bravery. 

transf. 1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 54 The special 
Virtues, as well as the complexional, in Stones. 

+2. Of or pertaining to the mental constitution, 
temperament, or disposition ; econstitntional. Ods. 

1637 Bunt Voy. Levant 78 Mens opinions are in great 
part, complexionall, and habituall. 1756 Burke Sud/. 4 J. 
Introd. 34 A greater complexional sensibility. 1848 L. 
Hust Jar Honey ii. 9 With complexional indolence. 

3. Pertaining to thc complexion (of the skin). 

1820 HI. Matturws Diary of Invalid 27 To complexional 
beauty they have no claims, 

Comple‘xionally, a/v. [f. pree. +-L¥2.] By 
“complexion ’ or temperament ; constitutionally. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psemd. /f. 378 An Indian King, that 
sent unto Alexandcr a faire woman fed with Aconites and 
other poysons, with this intent, either by converse or copu- 
lation complexionally to destroy him, 1715 Dextiey Serr, 
X. 349 Superstition ..a Weed natural to Human Soil, com- 
plexionally inherent in the weaker Sex. 1835 Tast’s Mag. 


iprecsesb: ; 
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COMPLEXITY, 


IL. 399 Colonel Rugby Blake, though complexionally .. a 
fine, hearty, good-humoured, off-hand fellow. 

+ Comple‘xionary, 2. Ods. [f. ComrLexion 
+-AnY.] Pertaining to ‘complexions’ (see Com- 
PLEXION sb. 6), or to the coinplexion. 

1656 Artif. Ilandsomeness 4 All such coinplexionary 
adornings. /4fé, 38 This complexionary art and use of 
adorning .. the lookes of women. 1704 J. Thtsum Art 
Paint. 34 Over and above the Complextonary Colours. 


+Comple‘xionate, 2. Oés. [ad ined. L. com- 
plexionat-us, ‘certa ratione constitutus’, in forin 
pa, pple. of a vb. *complexionare : but see -ATE 2. 
Cf. EF. complexionné.] 

1. Constituted by combination of elements. 

¢1430 Lync. AZin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 194 Complexionat 
or sondryfold coloures. 

Le 

2. Dependent on the ‘humours’ or‘ temperament’, 

1607 WaLkiIncTon Off. Glass 148 These forenamed com. 
plexionate dreames. 

+ 3. Having a particular CompLexton (sense 1). 

1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 25 It is something divine 
above the complectionate matter into which it is infused. 
/bid. 58 All complexionate Bodies are the Instruments of 
their own Form; for the Forin ceasing, the Complexion is 
corrupted or destroyed. 


+ Comple‘xionated, ///. a. [f. as pree.+-ED.] 

1. Having a (particular) ComPLEXIon | sense 1). 

1654 AsnmoLe Chym. Collect. 51 Every complexionated 
thing is destroyed, unlesse the Fire of Nature govern it. 
1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. v.69 "Tis impossible to 
induce a more Complexionated state. 1683 Sa.mon Doron 
Med. 1. 486 Without any corrosive; or any of those coin- 
plexionated things which are contrary. 

2. Constitutionally disposed (¢o something). 

1652 Cotiinces Caveat for Prof. (1653) 136 The greater 
sort of people are complexionated to Superstition. . Others 
are complexionated to errour and novelties, 

Complexioned (kgmple‘kfand), ff/. a. [f. 
CoMPLEXION sb, and v. + -ED. 

+1. Having a (specified) physical habit, constitu- 
tion, or ‘temperament’. Ods. 

1413 Lyoc. Pilgr. Sowle iw. xxvi. (1483) 71 A sowle to 
whiche is yeue a wel complexyoned body. 1576 Newton 
Lemnte's Coniplex.:633) 154 The inward notes of this com- 
plexioned body ..a hot and moist quality incident to hlood. 
1704 D’Urrry A. 4 Panthea i. 6 Complection’d sanguine, 
and of swarthy hue. 

+2. Having a (specificd) mental constitution, 
disposition, or temperament ; disposed. Oés. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. u. § 4 Such (natures] as 
are complexioned for humility. 1698 Norris /’ract Disc. 
IV. 319 The best Complexion’d Soul among the Heirs of 
Adam. 1795 WakerteiD Reply 2d Pt, Paine To Rdr. vi, 
One of your cold-complexioned mortals. 

3. Having a (specified) complexion, or colour 
and texture of skin. 

1615 W. Hui. Avirr. Maiestie Aja, If he were com- 
plexioned and pale-coloured like the dead. 1715 Leos! 
Palladio'’s Archit. (1742) 1. 56 The Inhabitants are healthy 
-- and very well complexion’d. 1859 Lane Mand. India 
314 The people of the place are all fair-complexioned. 

b. éransf, Waving a (specified) colour or aspect. 

1639 Futter Joly War. xviii. (1840) 33 Those hypocrite 
apples and well complexioned dust .. which touched fall to 
ashes. 1861 L. Nose /cebergs 282 Salmon. .complexioned 
like the marigold ‘damasked by the neighboring rose’. 
1890 Chaib, Frnt, 28 June 405/1 The darkling waters, now 
complexioned into lividness by the gloomy .. sky. 


+Comple‘xioner, Ods. rare—'. [f. ComPLEexion 
v. or sb. + -ER“LJ] That which imparts a com- 


plexion or colour. 
1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1876) 16 Lust. .the canker 
of health, the azure complectioner of the eyes. 


Comple-xionless, ¢. [f. ComrLexion sd. + 
-LESS.} Devoid of complexion, i.c. of colour in 


the checks; pale, colourless. 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxv. (D.), Four male 
personages .. complexionless and eyebrowless. 1876 Buack 
Madcap V’, xxxiii. 297 A portly and eldcrly person, with a 
comfortable complexionless face. 

Complexity (kgmpleksiti). [f. L.. complex-us 
ComPLEX + -1TY: cf. mod.F. complexité.] The 
quality or condition of being complex. 

1. Composite nattire or structure. 

@1jz1 Keite Manpertuis’ Diss. (1734) 27 Bulffinger, re- 
jecting this complexity of Motion, starts a third System 
ad Emerson Repr. Alen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) 1. 304 The 
highest simplicity of structure is produced, not by few 
elements, but hy the highest complexity. 1859 Dakwrs in 
Life & Lett. (1887) Il. z10 A tendency to advance in com. 
plexity of organisation. Raa 

Involved nature or strneture, intricacy; 


COMPLEX @. 2. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 91 The objects of society are of the 
greatest possible complexity. 1837 Tuirtwate Greece IV. 
xxViil. 26 Some transactions..gave a singular complexity 
to the affairs of the contending parties. 1862 Buckie Crlis. 
11873) I11. v. 301 Partly from the complexity of the suh- 
ject, all attempts at a scientific investigation of morals have 
failed. : 

b. Gram. sec COMPLEX a. 2 c. 

1872 Minto Eng. /.72. Introd. 5 * Complexity" inthe gram- 
matical sense, must be regarded as an accident of the 
period and not part of its essence. ; 

3. quasi-cencr. An instance of complexity; a 
complicated condition ; a complication. 

1794 Goowis Cal. Williams 183 Not for one hour could | 
withdraw myself from this complexity of horrors. 1859 
Tennyson Merlin 4 1°. 731 The .. many-corndor’d com. 


see 


COMPLEXIVE. 


plexities Of Arthur's palace. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 144 
‘The complexities which were to vanish under their skill. 


+Comple‘xive, @. Ods. [a. L. complexiv-us 
copulative, comprehensive, f. complex- + -1VE. | 
1. Consisting of or embracing many elements or 


details ; comprehensive. 

1654 Trapp Com. /’s. iv. 1 He looked upon the favour of 
God as a complexive blessing, that perfectly comprehendeth 
all the rest. 1672 Yoleration not to be Abused 24 An hideous 
and complexive evil of most dangerous. -consequencies, 

2. ‘That may be imbraced or contcined ’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Hence Complexively adv., comprehensively. 

1843 Fraser's Alag. XXVII. 195 A butler.. who under- 
stood the whole arrangements. .of the table as complexively 
as Soult or Grouchy would anticipate the movements on a 
battle-field. , 

Complexly kp‘mpleksli), adv. [f CompLex a. 
+-LY %.} 

+1. ‘In the complex’, as a whole, collectively. 

1660 7rial Regic. 139 Vaking them either complexly or 
singly, 1711 Char. Aled, Whig 55 One that..hasa Relish 
of the Leaven of all Sects complexly. 1776 Apam Ssutu 
W, N. 1. ii. 283 With regard to the whole annual pro- 
duce taken complexly. . 

2. In a complex or involved manner, intricately. 

1812 Ldin. Rev. XXII. 13 Punishments complexly afflic- 
tive. 1870 RoLteston Ann. Life 126 Complexly convo- 
luted cells. 1889 Century Jag. Aug. 602/1 It came about 
on this wise—rather complexly. 

Complexness kg'mpleksnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Quality of being complex ; complexity. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Complexness, a being compounded 
of divers things. 1748 Hartiry Odserv. JA/ax 1. iii. 287 
The Number and Complexness of our Ideas. 1759 ADAM 
Smitu Orig. Lang, (1781) 457 The intricacy and complex- 
ness of the declensions. 1836 Topp Cye/. Anat. I. 140-6 
Systems. .of various degrees of complexness. 

Complextion, obs. f. CoMPLEXION. 

|| Comple-xum. Ods. [Lat., neut. of complexus, 
pa. pple. of complect?.] =COMPLEX sd. 

1664 H. More Autid. /dolatry 83 He is this Divine Com- 
plexum as well of the Divinity as the Humanity. 1677 
Gace Crt. Gentiles Il. 1v. Pref., Arianisme, Pelagianisme, 
Mystic Theologie and..the whole complexum of <Anti- 
christianisme. 1692 G. Strapiinc Serm. § Disc. 39 TVhe 
vast Complexuin of the Creator. 

+Comple’xure. Os. [f. L. complex- (sce 
COMPLEX v.) +-URE.] = COMPLEXION 2, 3, 7. 

1648 W. Mountacve Devout £ss. 1. xiv. $3 (R.) When in 
this reluctancy of one halfe, we reduce our love [of God] to 
that degree of implicity which is compatible with this our 
complexure. 1675 Art af Contertment i. § 5. 5 Which com- 
plexure of Philosophy is..more compendiously exprest in 
the single notion of contentment. 

| Complexus ! (kgmple-ksds). [In form a. L. 
complexus (see COMPLEX 5d.); but in sense treated as 
a compound of L. com- together + plexus plaiting.] 
An interwoven structure ; an involved or compli-~ 
cated system ; a complex, ‘tissue’. .Cf. PLEXUS.) 

1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 414 The web of necessary 
thought—the complexus of Reason. 1876 BartnoLow 
Vat. Aled, (1879! 63 The complexus of morbid actions, 
called fever. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’'s Phaner, 345 
A many-layered complexus of tissue, which is to be regarded 
as the phloem. 

| Comple'xus?. Azxaz. [L. complexius, pa. pple. 
of complecté \with musculus understood ; cf. diceps, 
etc.) ; so called from its manifold subdivisions and 
points of attachment.] A large muscle attachcd 
to the vertebrze of the neck and upper part of the 
back, which serves to bend the head back. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 253 The Complexus is a 
pretty thick elongated muscle. .situated under the splenius. 

Compleyn(e, -pleynt.e, obs. ff. Compnain, 
CoMPLINE, COMPLAINT. 

Compleysshen, var. of Compiistt 7, Obs. 

Compliable (kgmpleiab'l), a. [f. Compry z. 

+ ABLE, | 

1. Apt or inclined to comply ; disposed to agree 
and act in accord ; compliant. ? Ods. 

a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 24 How compliable 
soever and obsequious she found them. 1643 Mutton 
Divorce u. xvi, Not the joining of another body will re- 
move loneliness, but the uniting of another compliable 
inind. 1657 Reeve God's Plea 42 Make him vary, or put 
a plyable, compliable Tongue into his mouth. 1762 tr. 
Busching's Syst. Geog. 1. 113 His place supplied by one 
of a more compliable disposition. 1803 /’%%e Nze No. 3. I. 97 
In as good and compliable a state as I ever remember them. 

+2. Accordable, reconcilable, accordant. Ods. 

1642 Mitton Afpol. Smect. xi. (1847) 94/1 If this were all, 
perhaps it were a compliable matter. 1667 H. More Div. 
Dial, 1. § 30 (1713) 66 Any thing that is compliable with the 
Dictates of the noble Des-Cartes. 1746 Jortin Chr. Relig. 1. 
1R,), The Jews, by their own interpretations, had made their 
religion compliable and accommodated to their passions. 

Ilence Compli‘ableness, Compli‘ably adv. 

1684 Ii. More Ax Auswer 208 Its suppleness and coin- 
pliahleness to cleave to that which is stronger. 

Compliance (kgmplei‘ins). Also 7 -plyance. 
[f. CoMPLy v7. +-ANCE; cf. appliance.] The action, 
practice, or fact of cornplying; in various senses of 
the vb. 


I. Related to obs. senses of COMPLY. 


+1. Practice of civility, complaisance. 
1641 J. Jackson Trne Evang. T. wi. 195 


Obs. 
Though the 
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Scepter be departed from them..yet have they had..all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1652 H. More Auntid. Ath. Contents Riija, His studied 
Condescension and compliance with the Atheist, to win 
him from his Atheism. 1681 Baxter Afol. Nonconf, Min. 
4 Mutual Compliances in gentle and amicable Conference. 
1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. x. 400 Publick duties ought to 
take place of domestick compliances. 

+2. Accord, concord, agrecment; amicable re- 
Jations (between parties). Obs. 

1647 in Picton L’fool Auntie. Rec. (1883) I. 143 It is the 
desire of Mr. Maior..that in all things their may be a free 
and faire complyance betwixt the townesmen and _ the 
soldiers. 1656 Trarp Comm, Alatt. xi. 17 He [Paul] tells 
them of his tears, and they answer him with tears : O happy 
compliance! 1666-7 Marvett Corr. Ixv, The happy com- 
pliance renewed betwixt them. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 
ul, xu. 280 May not... all Sects say the same against Con- 
cord and Complyance with you? 1722 De For Plague 
(1756) 202 To move .. both Sides to a more charitable Com- 
pliance one with another, 

+3. Agreement in nature, construction, ete. ; 
accord, harmony. Oés. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exvemp. Ep. Ded. 4 Morall, not 
intellectual excellencies are of use and complyance with our 
present state and conjunction. 1659 Hammonp Ox Ps. Ixxvi. 
3 The Syriack in some degree of complyance with them 
render it. 1703 Moxon JVech. Exerc. go You must fit them 
to an exact Compliance of every Bevil with its Match. 
1851 S. Jupp J/argaret, Of due physical proportion and 
compliance. 

+4. Complaisant or deferential agreement with 
a person; complaisant or servile accession to his 
wishes. Ods. 

1648 Mitton Texurve Avugs 2 Neither do bad men hate 
tyrants, but have been always readiest, with the falsified .. 
names of Loyalty and Obedience to colour over their base 
compliances. 1659 Vdgar Errours Censured iii. § 1. 38 
Since Adam came into compliance with the Serpent. 

+5. A complaisant disposition ; complaisance ; 
= CoOMPLIANCY 2. Ods. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. vin. 603 All her words and actions 
mixed with love And sweet compliance. 1674 M. ScrivENER 
Course of Div. 1. vi. 393 A notahle piece of modesty, con- 
descension and complyance. 1749 Fietpinc Yow: Fones 
(1775) II. 269 Jones, whoin the compliance of his disposition 
..a little resembled his lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed 
on. 1754 RicharpDson Graxndison II. ii. 21 It is not that 
graceful manner of obliging, in which you generally excel. 
Compliance and Reflection are not to be coupled. 

II. Related to the current sense of ComPLy. 

6. The acting in accordance with, or the yielding 
to a desire, request, condition, direction, etc.; a 
consenting to act in conformity wz2h ; an acceding 
Zo; practical assent. Const. wz/h, less often Zo, 

1647 CLARENDON //ist. Reb, 1,.(1843) 17/2 [He] told him, he 
expected more compliance from him. 1648 Ezkou Sas. 
(1824) 8, 1 am so farre from excusing .. that complyance on 
My part (for plenary consent it was not) to his destruction. 
1688 Col. Ree. Penn. 1. 231 That hisComplyance therewith 
is desired by The Goverr. 1711 Eart oF Oxrorp in Ellis 
Orig. Lett, 1. 1V. 267 The Queen’s compliance to your 
desires, 1749 Fietpinc Tow Fones (1775) W11. 84 Nor shall 
you ever have Sophia unless she can be brought freely to 
compliance. 1788 7rifler No.5. 62 An obsequious com- 
pliance to the will of a superior. 1874 Greex Short Hist. 
iv. § 5 (1882) 200 A direct threat of rebellion forced him 
to swear compliance with its provisions. 

b. Often adso/. ; also in bad sense, Unworthy ac- 
commodation or submission. 

1665 Boye Occas. Refi. (1675) 356 In Matters indifferent, 
there is ofttiines requir’d by Prudence, as much of Com- 
pliance as is allow'd by Innocence. 1702 Evetyn in Pepys’ 
Diary V1. 255 In the most servile Compliances and basest 
offices. 1751 Jouxson Rasmbler No. 160 P11 Few.. can 
avoid disingenuous compliances. 1863 W. Puictirs Speeches 
xiii. 498 All politics necessitates questionable compliances. 
1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 198 The compliances of society 
..are not problems that he is fond of solving. 1874 — 
Comproutise (1886) 3 The aim of the present essay is .. to 
seek one or two of the most general principles which ought 
to regulate the practice of compliance. 

+e. The action of conforming in matters politi- 
cal or religious. Cf. ComPLier 2 b. Obs. 

1699 BurNet 39 Art. xx. (1700) 194 It was only a Com- 
pliance, and not a Submission to their Opinions, that made 
them observe days, and distinguish ineats. 1706 HEARNE 
Collect. 21 Apr., He was suspected of Hypocrisy and of 
mean Complyance. 1716 Il odrow Corr. (1843) II. 143 We, 
in this Presbytery, have deposed several schoolmasters for 
their compliances during the Rebellion. 1856 FroupE 
Hist. Eng. (1838) 11. ix. 307 The government knew too well 
the temper of the clergy to trust to outward compliance. 

7. In compliance with (less often to): in har- 
mony, agreement, or accordance with; in submis- 
sion or active obedience to. 

1685 Col. Ree. Penn. 1.55 In complyance with an Order 
of Council] Charles Ashcome appeared. 1744 BERKELEY 
Siris § 155 In compliance with established language and 
the use of the world. 1746 Eviza Heywoop female Speet. 
(1748) 1V. 280 In comphiance to the request made her by 
his lord. 1833 H. Cotrrince North. Worthies (1852) I. 33 
In weak compliance to a popular clamour. 1834 WHATELY 
in Life (1866) I. 231 To profess or do anything they think 
wrong in compliance to me. 1866 G. MacponaLp Axx. Q. 
Netghé, xxxii, In compliance with your wishes. 

Compliancy (kfmploi-dnsi). Also 7 
[f. as prec. +-ancy.] 1. =Compiiance. 

1643 Prynxe Sov. Power Parl. w. 35 Surrendering two 
Castles in France, onely out of fear.. without any com- 
plency with the enemy. 1646 S. Botton Arraigum. irr. 
71 You hold Compliancie, though you give not entertain. 
nent to some Corruption. 1834 Laxpor £.ram. Shaks. 


-ency. 


COMPLICATE. 


Wks, 1853 II. 298/2 Appeased by his ready compliancy and 
low gentle voice. 

2. The quality of being compliant. 

1765 Gotpsm. £ss. (L.1, His whole bearing betokened 
compliancy, and .. readiness to oblige. 

+ 3. Physical yielding ; yieldingness and adapta- 
tion to conditions. Cf. CompLiant 2. Ods. 

1793 SMEATON L£fystone L. Contents p. vitt, The safety of 
the late Building was owing toits Compliancy. bit. § 290 
By the time it was driven about four inches; the com- 
phancy of the wood to the stone rendered it quite tight. 

Compliant (kpmplei‘ant), 2. and sé. Also 7 
-plyant. [f. CompLy v. +-anT; after dcfiard, ctc.] 

A. adj. 

1. Complying, disposed to comply ; ‘ civil, com- 
plaisant’ (J.); ready to yield to the wishes or 
desires of others. 

1642 Lp. Dicsy in Clarendon //7st. Red. iv. (1843) 173/2 
If after all..he shall betake himself to the easiest and coni- 
pliantest ways of accommodation. 1679 Burner //ist. 
Ref. 71 The King did not doubt but the Pope would be 
compliant to his desires, 1828 Scott /. J/. Perth vii, The 
rest will be compliant to the same resolution. 1870 DisraeLi 
Lothair xiii. 217, I do not like to be churlish when all are 
so amiable and compliant. 1874GreEN Short Hist. iv. $2 
(1882) 172 Their representatives... proved far more compliant 
with the royal will than the barons. 

+ 2. Yielding to physical pressure, pliant. Ods. 

1667 Mitton ?. £. 1v. 3 Nectarine Fruits, which the 
compliant boughes Yeilded them, 1788 SMEATON Quadrant 
in PAs Trans. UXXIX. 6 The whole being slender and 
compliant, except in point of length. 1793 — Edystone L. 
§ 302 Wood wedges .. being more supple, elastic, and com- 
pliant than wedges of metal. 

+ B. sb. One who complies ; a complier. Oés. 

16ss Futter CA. fist. x1. VI. 314 It being a compliant with 
the papists, in a great part of their service, doth not a little 
confirm them in their superstition and idolatry. @ 1661 
— Worthites 1. 331 His sturdy nature would not bow to 
Court-compliants. 1660 Z. Crorton Fast. St. Peter's 
Fetters 37 Our Soft Covenanters, Speedy Complyants, and 
Temporizing Turn-Coats. : 

Comphantly (kpmpleiantli), adv. 
+ -LY Pa In a compliant manner. 

1818 in Topp. 1886 Ruskin Preterita I]. vi. 253 A 
pleasant disposition. .to say, compliantly, that a picture was 
good, if anybody had ever said so before. 

+ Complicable, ¢. O¢s. rave—1. [ad. late L. 
complicabilis (Isidore) ‘that may be foldcd to- 
gether’, f. complicdre to COMPLICATE : see -BLE. | 
Capable of being intertwined or entangled. 

1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 1015 Many of these threads. .were 
not single, but snarled and with complicable woolly locks. 

Complicacy (kp mplikasi). [f L. complicat-us 
COMPLICATE: see -A\CY 3.] he quality of being 
complicated or complex. 

18.. Mitrorp is cited by WeasTer (1828), 1827 CARLYLE 
Afise. (1857) 1. 56 With such clearness and composure dces 
he mould the complicacy of his subject. 1855 Bain Sevses 
& Zt. 1, ii. (1864) 499 Wherever there is much variety or 
complicacy in the impressions of outward things. 

2. A complicated structure, matter or condition. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 677 A promising arrangement, 
one of the first to suggest itself in such a complicacy. 1865 
CartyLe Fredk. Gt, VI. xx.iii. 47 Difficulties, complicacies, 
very many. 1888 R. Dow.ine JWiracle Gold I. v1. 112 The 
interminable complicacies of the clock. 

Complicate (kpmpliket), ps/. a. and sb. [ad. 
L. complicai-us, pa. pple. of complicare to fold 
together (see next).] 

A. adj. +1, Interwoven. Oés. or arch, 

@ 1626 Bacon War with Spain (R.), Vhe particular actions 
of war, though they are complicate in fact, yet are they 
separate and distinct in right. 1844 Lp. Houcuton .J/em, 
Many Scenes 194 Who weaves the complicate historic woof 
Out of the rough disorder of mankind, . 

2. Composed of parts or elements intimately 
combined or mixed; compound, complex. Now 
arch. or poet. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 28 To grant in its 
temper a complicale mixture, or comprehensive nature. 
1658 Baxter Saving Faith 77 Affiance..is a complicate 
Act of the Intellect and Will. 1671 Satmon Syn. Jed. 1. 
xxxvii. 79 Diseases are various .. sometimes simple, and 
sometimes complicate, axzir Ken /’syche Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 219 In complicate Disease, Give complicated 
Ease. 1775 84 De Lotme Lug. Const. Advt. 16 The 
powerful complicate sensation which each sex produces on 
the other, 1829 SoutHey O. Nezman vii, A complicate 
and wonderful machine. : 

b. with the additional notion of Intricate, in- 
volved, difficult to analyse or unravel. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat, Pref., I have chosen Ireland.. 
where the Intrigue of State is not very complicate, 1819 
Crasse 7, Hall xvu, He felt a loathing for the wretched 
state Of his concerns, so sad, socomplicate. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamitton A/etaph. (1877) I. xiv. 256 The most difficult 
and complicate demonstrations. 

a. ot. = Conpuriicate. b. L£xlomol. 
Folded on themselves longitudinally, as the wings 
of many insccts. 

1866 7 reas. Bot., Complicate, folded up upon itself. 

B. sd. 

+1. A complicated or complex structure; a 
combination. Ods. 

1664 H. Morr J/yst. nig. 1. vii. 22 The worshipping of 
an Image, or ihe Complicate of an Image and a Damon 
actuating it, for a Deity. 1697 Watuis in Ai, 7rans. 
XIX. 653 Whether in..the Duplicate, Sub-duplicate, or 
how otherwise Complicate thereof. 


[f prec. 


COMPLICATE. 


+2. One complicated or mixed up with the 
affairs of another ; an accomplice. Ods. 

1662 R. L’EstranGe Afcurento 1. 105 Observe likewise the 
Temper, and Quality of his Complicates and Creatures. 

Coniplicate (kp mplikelt), v. [f. L. complicat- 
ppl. stem of complicare, f. com- together + plicd-re 
to fold.]} 

+1. ¢rans. To fold, wrap, or twist together ; to 
intertwine ; to cntangle one with anothcr. Ots. 

1631 Donne in Selections (1840) 86 Sin enwrapped and 
complicated in sin. 1652 Gaute A/agastrom. 10 Is not 
this scroal or book here said to be complicated or rolled up 
ortogether. 1664 Power Z.vp. Philos. 1. 34 There they lic 
all dead, twisted and complicated all together, like a knot 
of Eels. 1691 Ray Creation u. (1704) 334 Vessels curl'd, 
circumgyrated and complicated together, = 
+2. To intertwine, unite, or combine intimately. 

1621 Burton Anat, A/ed. un. i. un. iil. (1651) 428 By this 
happy union of tove..the heavens [are] annexed, and 
divine souls complicated. @ 1677 Barrow Seri, (1810) V. 
64 With this wisdom are always complicated no less evident 
marks of goodness. 1691 ‘I. H[ate] Ace. New Jnvent. 
cxxii, The Wisdom of our Ancestors in Complicating the 
Office of the Lord Admiral with the Lord Mayors in it» 
Conservacy. : 

3. To combine or mix up wé¢/ in a complex, in- 
tricate, or involved way. 

[a 1631 Donne in Selections (1840) 113 God hath compli- 
cated almost all our bodily diseases of these times, with an 
extraordinary sadness.) 1673 Lady's Cad/, 1. § 3.87 When tis 
in a matter of trust ‘tis complicated with treachery also. 
1732 Arputunot Autes of Dict (J.), When a disease is 
complicated with other diseases, one must consider that 
which is inmost dangerous. 1848 Macavutay //ist. Fug. 
(0872) 1. ii. 94 A point at which the history of the great 
English revolution begins to be complicated with the history 
of foreign politics. @ 1853 Robertson Lect. (1858)270 The 
subject is complicated with difficulties. 

+4. To form by complication; to compound. Obs. 
1624 Donxeé Devotions 68 (T.) Monsters compiled and 
complicated of divers parents and kinds. 1690 Lock //am. 
Und. ur. xii. (ed. 3.79 Ideas .. such as..a Man, an Arnty, 
the Universe .. complicated of various simple Ideas. 1707 
E. Warp Had, Redtv. (1715) 1. ix, An execrable Deed; 
So complicated of all Evils, ‘That it outdid the very Devils. 
5. To make complex or intricate (as by the in- 
troduction of other matter) ; to renilcr involved or 
complex. Cf, CoMPLICATED 3. 

1832 tr. Stssondt’s [tal. Rep. x. 228 The war of Lombardy 
was complicated by its connection with another war. a 1856 
Sir W. Hamitton Logic (1860) I]. App. 465 hese schemes 
[of logical notations] thus tend rather to complicate than to 
explicate. 1860 T'yNDALL Glac. ii. §27. 382 Where no medial 
Moraines occur tocomplicate the phenomenon. 1879 Lockyrr 
Elem. Astron, tx. li. 323 The phenomena of the tides are 
greatly complicated by the irregulat distribution of land. 

6. iuir. (for reff.) To become complicated. vare. 

1873 H. Spencer Stucty Soctol. xiii. (1877) 324 Effects 
which as they «diffuse complicate incalculably. 

Complicated (kginplikeited), pg/. a. [f. prec. 
U.+-ED.] 
+1. Folded together. Oés. 

1660 SHarrock Vegetables 36 A plica or folding made the 
long way of the leafe, not overthwart as in Sicamores and 
other complicated leaves of seeds. 1719 Younc /’araphr. 
Job (R.), See with what strength his harden'd loins are 
bound..Nor can his complicated sinews fail. 

+2. Tangled. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 267 The feares of 
polling Elvelockes or complicated haires of the head. 1713 
Swiet Fageot Wks. 1V.1. 8 In vain: the complicated 
wands Were much too strong for all their hands. 

3. Consisting of an intimate combination of parts 
or elements not easy to unravel or separate ; in- 
volved, intricate, confused. 

1656 tr. Holbes’s Elem. Philos. (1839) 314 If the question 
be much complicated, there cannot .. be constituted a cer- 
tain rule. 1747 WESLEY Prim. Pitysic. (1762) p. xiv, Unless 
in some few complicated cases. 179 Gotnsm. Vic. W. xv, 
The eomplicated sensations which are felt from the pain 
of a recent injury, and the pleasure of approaching ven- 
geance. 1856 Sir K. Bropie Psychol. Jug. 1. v. 182 In 
birds the eye is a more complicated .. organ than it is in 
our own species. 1859 Srrvey Fece /fomo iti. .ed. 8) 24 
A complicated and intellectual civilization. 1 Gtap- 
STONE In Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 The case of Ireland 1s rather 
More complicated. 

+4. Complex, compound : the opposite of szwzple. 

1667 Mut.tox /*. L. x. 523 Thick swarming now With com. 
plicated monsters. @1711 Ken /syche Poet. Wks. 1721 
IV, 219 Among the Saints I'll eoncerts raise, ‘lo sing thee 
cnmplicated Praise. 1780 Harris Philolog. Lug. Wks. 
(1841) 429 Thus are all fables or stories either simple or 
complicated. 

5. Surgery. Complicated fracture: a fracture 
with an injury to adjacent viscera, a bloodvessel, 
etc., which complicates the casc ; formerly used in 
a wider scnse, including compound and comminuled 
fracture. 

1745 tr. Van Szureten’s Boerhaave Il. 136 If accom. 
panied with a wound, contusion, inflammation, an ulcer or 
many fragments ..is then called a complicated fracture. 
1840 RK. Liston Elem. Surg. (ed. 2) 684 Fracture may be 
complicated, with wound or displacement of a neighbouring 
joint. 1876 T. Bryant /’ract, Surg. 11. 417 Fractures are 
very often complicated with extravasation of blood. 

Co'mplicatedly, a/v. [f. prec. + -t¥*.] In 
a complicated way. 

3883 Miss Broucuton Sefinda 111. iv. vi. 286 So com. 
plicatedly contradictory are we. 1887 Sa’, Aev. 1s June 
821 His constant appeals. .were complicatedly mischievous. 
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Complicatedness /kgmplikeltédnés’.  [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] ‘The quality of being complicated. 

1730 Baitry (foliol, Complicatedness, a being folded 
together, 1817 Bentuam Ch. of Kuglandtsm 11818) 410 
note, Liable to spring out of the complicatedness of a inass 
of arrangement. 

+ Complicately (kempliktli*, ad. Obs. [f. 
CoMmrLicaTE a.+-LY2.] In a complicatcd way ; 
in combination. 

1670 Sik J. Vaucuan Jdlemt, Bustetl’s Case in 6 State 
Trials 1013 Upon general issues..the jury find..for the 
plaintiff or defendant upon the issue to be tried, wherem 
they resolve both law and fact Complicately, and not the 
fact by itself. 1671 Satmon Syn. Med. 1. lit. 120 The 
Tooth-ach, is caused..complicately through Defluction of 
Rheum, ete. ' 

+Complicateness (kgmplikctnés). Obs. 
Complicated quality; complicacy. 

1656 Burton's Diary 11828) 1. 120 Pardon my confusion, 
hecause of the eomplicateness of the question. 1677 Iatr 
Prin, Orig. Man, 1. i. 3 Every several Object so full of 
subdivided inultiplicity and complicateness. 1804 Wedd. 
Jral. X11. 199 he complicateness of the form of some of 
the improvements alluded to. 

Complication (kpmplikérfon). [ad. L. com- 
plicdlion-em, n. of action from complicare to Com- 
PLICATE: ef I, complication (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. The action of folding together; the condition 
of being folded together. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Complication, a complication, or folding 
together. 1646 Browne 7’seud. Ef. v. xxi. 266 ‘The com- 
plication or pectination of the fingers was an Iieroglyphick 
of impediment. 1691 Ray Cveetion 1. (1704) 118 The Com- 
plication of the Seed- Leaves of some Plants in the Seed. 

+2. The action of combining intimatcly, the 
condition of being so combined; combination, 
conjunction. Ods. 

1655 Futcer CA. //ist, vin, i. § 28 Dr. Fuller .. in com- 
plication with other Conmmissioners, pronounced the sentence. 
1656 Hones Six Lessous Wks. 1845 VII. 193 Superficies, 
made of the Complication of two lengths, or the measure 
taken two ways. @ 1685 Jorpan Poems (T., Alt the parts 
in complication roll And every one contributes to the 
whole, 1699 Burnet 39 Articles xvi. (1700) 141 There ts such 
a Complication of all the Precepts of the Law of God, both 
with one another, and with the Authority of the Lawgiver, 
that he who offends in one point, is guilty of all. 

3. An involvcd condition or structure produced 
by the intimate interweaving of various elements. 

1666 J. Situ Old Age 112 (T.) Many admirable combina- 
tions, complications, and intertextures of them all, which 
are not elsewhere in the body tobe found. 1708 CnamsBer- 
Layne St. Gt, Brit. 1. wi. x. (1743) 226 This house has been.. 
sometimes .. a Priory, or College, sometimes .. a Spittal or 
Hospital .. ‘fis now a complication of both. 1790 Patty 
Hore Paud. t.8 That complication of probabilities by which 
the Christian history is attested. 

b. = ComMpPuex sb. 1. Obs, 

1750 Jounson Rambler No. 76? 1 He takes a survey of 
the whole complication of his character. 

4. The action of combining, or condition of being 
combined, in an cntangled, involved, intrieate, or 
perplexing manner; complicated condition, struc- 
ture, or nature ; involved relation. 

1793 I. Beppors J/ath, Evid. 25 Owing partly to the 
length of the demonstration, and partly to the complication 
of the diagram. 1876 J. H. Newman //ést. Sh. 1 1. ti. 78 
The Turkish race..made its way on amid tumult and com- 
plication. ; 

b. with @ and A/. becoming quasi-concr.: = A 
complicated or entangled state of rclations, matters, 
or affairs ; a complicated mass or structure. Com- 
plication of diseases: ‘a collection of several dis- 
tempers that scive on the body at the same timc, cs- 
pecially if they depend one upon another’ (Bailey). 

1647 May //ist, Pard. 1. vii. 73 So full of mixtures, invo- 
lutions, and complications, as nothing is cleare, nothing 
sincere, in any of their proceedings. 1697 T. Nevetr Con- 
snitptions 69 With a complication of Convulsive and Epi- 
leptick Fits. 1730 Soutuan. Bags 5, I fell sick, had a 
Complication of the Country Distempers. 1856 Froupe 
Hist, Eng. 1¢239 Vhe only prince on whom, at the outset 
of these cnmplications, he had a right to depend. 18977 
Roserts Handtk, Med. 1. 12 Complications include such 
morbid conditions as are liable to arise during the course of 
a disease. 1883 Hotes Syst, Surg. ted. 3) 1. 425 The co- 
existence of a dislocation with a fracture, is a serious com- 
plication. ke A 

+ Complicative, «. ands. Obs. [f. L. type 
*complicativ-us, {. complicare: see COMPLICATE v. 
and -fVE.] 

A. adj. Tending or adapted to complicate. 

B. si. A complicative force, principle, ete. 

1654 Futter 2 Serm. 11 If one of them faile, yet the 
Structure may still stand .. by vertue of the Complicative 
which it receiveth from such Foundations which still stand 
secure. : 

Complice (kgmplis). Also 5 compliss, 5-7 
-plyse, 6 -plise, -please. [a. F. complice 14th 
e. in Littré), ad. L. complex, complicem closely 
connected, confederatc, participant, f. com- to- 
gether + stem f7ic- fold: cf. simptex, duplex, etc.] 

+1. gen. One associated in any affair with another, 
the latter being regarded as the principal; an 
associate, confederate, comrade. Oés. (having 
passed into the special sense 2, by which also most 
of the later instances of this are coloured.) 


| 


{ 
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COMPLIMENT. 


1475 Bh. Noblesse 39 Be it tle duke of Breteyne, the duke 
of Ortiens, or any suche other his complisses. 1513 Dovatns 
lencis 1x. xiv 51 Bot thai wyth all thar compticis in fyght 
War dung abak. 159: Horsey 77az.(1lakl. Soc.) 190 The 
centinell brought me to the statholder .. he and his com. 
plices strickly examined aud searched me. 1§97 Suaks. 
2 tten, 1V, 1. i. 163. 1625 W. Penure Justification 16291 
42 Bellarmine ant his complices dispute eagerly against 
justification by faith alone, 1656 Tarr Comm, Matt. vi. 
24 Such enemies as Chedorlaomer and hts coimpltices. 
1730-6 Bai.ry folio), Compélice, A partner or associate in an 
action, «1734 Noatu /ram. 1. il. § 19. 40. 

2. spec. An assoeiate in crime, a confederate with 
the principal offender. (From the frequent carly 
usc of the word in connexion with crime, this 
scnse became predominant by 1600, and was the 
only one recognised by Johnson in 1755.) arch, 
the current word being AccoMVLIcE, 

(1471 Arriv. Edw. /V, i. Camden’, By the traitorous 
means of his great rebel, Richard, I-art of Warwick, and 
his complices. 1533-4 Act 25 //en. VI//, c. 12 Conspiracies 
..of the said Elizabeth, and other her complices.) 1581 
Marnicy 4k. of Notes 428 ludas [of Galilee] was hanged 
together with his complises. 1594 1sf 77¢. Contention (1843) 
68 To quell these ‘Traitors and their compleases. 1609 
Skenr Aeg. May. 43 Vhe complices sould not be punissed 
before the principall malefactour. 1613 R. C. 7 adle ltph. 
(ed. 3), Complices, fellowes in wicked mutters. 1743 Tispar 
Raptn's Hist, Eug. VW. xvi. 96 He was accused of being 
complice in the nurder. 1813 Scott Nekedby i. xx, His pride 
startled at the tone In which his complice..Asserted guilt’s 
equality. 1876 Iancrort ¢//st. U.S. V. iti. 358 The French 
cabinet was unwilling to appear openly as the complice of 
the insurgents, 

+b. Said of things. Ods. 

1543 Aecess. Doctr. Ctr. Man in Strype fect. Mem, 1. 
App. ix. 381 ‘Vhat all such abuses as heretofore have been 
complices concerning this matter be clearly put away. 

Complicitous (kfimplisitas, a. [f. next + 
-ous: ef. CALaMirous.] llaving complicity. 

1860 Russett Diary India 1. 185 A remarkably com- 
plicitous witness. ~ 

Complicity kmplissiti). [f. L. type *com- 
plicitis, -adlem, n. of state f. complex, -plicem: cf. 
simplicitas, duplicilds ; in mod. F. complicit] 

1. The being an accomplice ; partnership in an 
evil action. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Complicity, a consenting or partner- 
ship in evil. [Not in Jounxson.] 1818 Wattam A/id. Ages 
viii. (L.), The charge..of complicity in the designs of his 
patron, was never openly repelled. 1866 Froune //ist, Eng. 
(4858) 11. vi. 73 Whe eagerness of the political reformers to 
clear themselves from complicity with hetcrodoxy. 1878 
Brack Green Past, xxiii. 187 If you can clear yourself of all 
complicity in the matter. 

2. State of being eomplex or involved ; = Cos- 
PLEXITY. 

1847 Craic, Complicity, complexity; state of being in- 
volved. 1856 Emurson Aug. Traits, Ability Wks, (Bohn) 
Il. 36 In all the complicity and delay incident to the 
several series of means they employ. 1888 Prad. Aducation 
Jan. 31 Carrying it on.. with increasing complicity and 
energy according to the increasing age of his pupils. 

Compliency, obs. form of CoMPLIANcy. 

Complier kpmplai‘as). Also7-S-plyer. [f. 
Compny v. +-ER1.] 

+1. One who agrccs with another; an accom- 
plice. Ods. 

1612 T. Tavtor Con. Titus i 911619) 200 Speaking in 
effect the language of Corah, and his compliers. 1649 
Bounds Publ. Obed. ed. 2) 33 We supposes the usurper and 
the complyers to be brought to account. 

b. Onc who complaisantly connives. 

1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div, Pref. in. § 4 And that being 
lukewarm myselfe and a complyer with sin. 1680 — Cats. 
Commun, § 1 (1684: 1 Censuring Us as mistaking compliers 
with Sin. 

2. One who complies zv77/, or accommodates his 
conduct to (any humour, fashion, ctc.); one who 
acts in conforinity c2?/ the wishes of another. 

1660 Gt. & Bloody Plot 5 One Sir Thomas Martin, Knight 
of Cambridgeshire, a great complier with the times, 1667 
YT. Tosnixs /aconven. Toleration 26 Formalists, Time- 
servers, compliers with that which is uppermost. 1669 
CLARENDON racts (1727) 123 Great men ..whose counsel- 
lors are commonly compliers with their humours. 1685 H. 
Moke Ax /llustration 198 These compliers with the Mass. 
a1720 Suerrietp (Dk. Buckhm,) IAs, (1753' I. 179 One 
whom tame fools miscal a mod‘rate man; That is, a mean 
complyer with the times. 1727 Swiet Gullitey i. vi. 150, 

+b. spec. One who conforms to the political 
or religious fashion of the time; a eonformist. 


Often used opprobriously. Ods. 

1644 Br. Maxwe.e Prerog. Chr. Kings ii. 38 That he 
might not be judged a time-server, a temporizer, 2 complier. 
1698 Strvre Life Sir LT. Smith xviii, (820: 176 In the 
changes of religion he was acomplier. 1705 [In vane Colfecé. 
21 Apr. I. 232 Another smooth-booted Complyer. 1711 
/éid. IIL. 250 The Complyers are all angry that the eacel- 
lencies of these Men [the Nonjnrors} should be so much as 
mention'd. 1758 Jortin £rasous 1. 393 Mr. ate says 
he was a complier in the reign of King Edward, but was 
not well affected to the Reformation. 

Compliment kpmplimént), 56. Also 7 com- 
ply-ment. [Adopted in end of 17th ec. from F. 
compliment, Vth c. ad. It. complimentdo, * expression 
of respeet and civility to another by words or hy 
aets’, The L. complementum, Romanic compt:- 
mento, became in OF, complement compliement , 
in It. compémeunto, with the original sense of ‘ filling 


COMPLIMENT. 


up, fulfilment, accomplishment’; in OCat. com- 
plimento, Sp. cumplimiento, there was a special 
development of use, as in the verb (sce Compty), 
giving the sense ‘ observance or fulfilment of the 
requirements and forms of courtesy’, which was 
adopted in It. in the form comfpliimento, and thence 
passed into Fr.and Eng. Compliment is thus a 
doublet of CoMPLEMENT (the form directly from 
Latin). The latter was in use in this sense about 
a century before the introduction of the French 
word, which slowly took its place between 1655 
and 1715: see CoMPLEMENT sd. 9, where the 
earlier history of this sensc may be seen; cf. also 
COMPLY. 

H. L’Estrange’s comply-ment, complt-ment (in sense 1, 
1b), appear to have been formed for the nonce on Comp y, 
before compliment was in Eng. use. Cf. Skinner, 1668-71 
‘complement a Fr. compliment, \t. comptimento, hee a 
verbo fo Comply, q.d. Comply-ments’, 

(From ¢1700 to the present day nearly all editions of 
16-17th c. works, whether re-issues of printed books or 
original editions from MS. (e.g. Clarendon’s History, 
Pepys’ Diary, Letters of Dorothy Osberne, etc.), systemati- 
cally alter the original spelling complement into compliment, 
as do also modern dictionaries in their alleged quotations 3 
only contemporary documents supply evidence as to the 
introduction of the French form.)} 

l. A ceremonial act or expression as a tribute of 
courtesy, ‘usually understood to mean less than it 
declares’ (J.); now, esp. a neatly-turned remark 
addressed to any one, implying or involving praise ; 
but, also applied to a polite expression of praise 
or commeudation in speaking of a person, or to 
any act taken as equivalent thereto: see the 
modern examples. In phrases, as Zo fass, pay’, 
make, etc. a compliment. To return the complt- 
ment: to pay back compliment with compliment ; 
to retaliate. C/ivese conepliment: see CHINESE. 

[1578-1707 see ComPpLEMENT sé. 9.] 1654 H. L’Estrancr 
Chas. 1 (1655) 2 His[Charles’s] reception at the Spanish Court 
- Was with all possible ceremonies of honour, and specious 
comply-ments. 1673 Sir W. Tempre in Essex Papers 
(1890) 119, I tooke occasion to make a short compliment from 
your Exey to ny Lord Chancellor. .My Lord Chancellor re- 
turned the compliment with much civility. 1704 LuTTRELL 
Brief Rel. (1857) V. 455 The elector of Bavaria .. ordered 
his troops to give no quarter to the English .. which being 
known..they returned the compliment upon them. 1709 
SteeLe 7atler No. 16 » 4 These Ministers..made him 
Compliments in the Name of the States General. 1749 
Fiectpine Tom Fones (1836) 1.11. vi. 79, I make a just com- 
pliment to the great wisdom..of our law. 1826 Disraeis 
Viv, Grey vi. iil. 395 Compliments are doubly agreeable 
from a crowned head. 1827 Hare Guesses(1859)153 A com- 
pliment is usually accompanied with a bow, as if to beg 
pardon for paying it. 1836 Hor. Smirn Tin Trim. (1876) 
98 Compliment—a thing often paid by people who pay 
nothing else, 1868 Q. Victoria Tours in Eng. §& Ir. 18921 
intend to create Bertie ‘ Earl of Dublin’, as a compliment 
to the town and country; hehas no Irish title. JZod. They 
have paid him the compliment of electing him an honorary 
member. How could he have paid you a higher compliment 
than to adopt your conclusions? 

b. (without @ or f/.) Complimentary language ; 
polite expression of praise or flattery. 

1654 H. L’Estrance A. Charles 4 Lewis, who disdained 
to be wanting in any dues of compli-ment. 1682 Sir C. 
Sep.ey in Lett. 2xd Earl Chesterfield (1829) 232 Being, 
without compliment or any regard to the common close of 
a letter, your very Obedient Servant. 1705 Pore Let. 
Wycherley 23 June (Wks. 1737), You treat me so much in 
a style of compliment. 1814 Scott Hav. xxvii, To say 
something within the verge of ordinary compliment and 
conversation. 

2. usually in A/. Formal respects, remembrances, 
greetings; esf. in phrases, as 7o make, pay, pre- 
sent, send (one’s) conrpliments, and the like. Com- 
pliments of the season: greetings appropriate to 
the (Christmas) season. 

1733 Swirt LeZ¢. (1766) If. 181 The whole family of my 
ladies send their compliments. 1739 /éid. II. 259, I made 
his royal highness your complinients, which he accepted 
with much satisfaction. 1766 (24 Dec.) T. Wrovciton in 
Ellis Org. Lett. u. 1V. 507, 1 heartily wish you the Com- 
pliments of the Season. 1774 Cuesterr. Lett. 1. ix. 29 
Make my compliments to your mamma. 1814 Scott Haz. 
xxxix, His compliments were. .delivered by a servant. 1818 
in Sir ¥. Sinclair’s Corr. (1831) 11. 56 Mr. Rush presents 
his compliments to Sir John Sinclair, and begs to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of his obliging note. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 125 Kind compliments to Mr. Merton. 

+b. with specifying words. Oés. 

[1677 Govt. Venice 105 [Sent] with Complements of Con- 
dolence for the death of his Father, and Complements of 
Congratulation for his Access to the Crown.]_ 1736 Col. Rec. 
Penn. 1V. 55 An Opportunity of paying their Compliments 
of Condolance. 1771 SMoLvett //minph. Cl. (1815) 179 Lady 
Griskin had come to make her formal compliments of con- 
dolence to Mrs. Tabitha. @1773 Cuesterr. (O.), Compli- 
ments of congratulation are always kindly taken. 

3. A complimentary gift, a present, gratuity. 
To make one a compliment of (a thing). arch. or 
dial. Bristol compliment (see quot. 1854). 

1722 Lond, Gaz. No. 6101/2 The Priuce..made a Compli- 
ment of his Horse and Furniture to the Collonel. 1758 
Bisneui. Descr, Thames 36 It was..the Residence of the 
Princess Anne, the Duke of Sommerset having made her a 
Compliment of it. 1789 in Picton L’pool Alunic. Rec. (1886) 
I]. 266 The compliment he expects for the plans already 
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furnished. 1812 Examiner 21 Sept. 606/1 The Verger.. 
said ‘he expected a compliment’. 1854 WV. § Q.Ser.1. IX. 

541/1 A present made of an article that you do not care 
about keeping yourself is called ‘a Bristol Compliment’. 
1860 Bartiett Dict. Anzer., Compliment, a present. South- 
Western. 

Jig. 1702 W. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 70 
Englishmen... will never more become very apt to make a 
Compliment to their Princes Prerogative of their English 
Libertys. 1743 Fietpinc Yor. Hrd 1. i, Nothing is more 
usual with writers, who find inany instances of greatness in 
their favorite hero, than to make him a compliment of good- 
ness into the bargain. 


“| 4. Occas. in sense of CoMPLEMENT 4c. Obs. 

1708 CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Brit. 1. uw. xiv. (1743) 133 The 
Men, full Compliment, 1250. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as complintent-monger. 

1726 Amuerst Jerre rt. xliv. (1741) 232, 1 shall give 
you. .instances of these ecclesiastical compliment-mongers. 

Compliment \kpmpliment), v. [a. F. com- 
plimente-r, £. compliment: see prec. Pronounced 
by some with stress on first syllable ; but the final 
syllable is always clear.] 

1. ¢:t7, To employ ceremony or formal courtesy 
in act or expression; now only as adso/. use of 
sense 2; ‘to use ceremonious or adulatory lan- 
guage’ (J.). 

[1612-1697 see ComMPLEMENT v. 2.] 1663 CowLey Cutter 
Colman-St. 1v. vill. 52 My Father sent me in to Comple- 
ment [edd, 1710 efc., compliment], And keep a Prating here. 
1697 Vansrucu Aeclapse 1. ii, Ha, ha! Your honour‘s 
pleased to compliment. 1815 Jane Austen Eywea im, ii. 
274 Believe me, I never compliment. 1873 Browntnc Acd 
Cott. Nt. C. 658 A park—Yes, but @ /‘Anglaise, as they 
compliment ! : 

2. trans. To address or greet with formal ex- 
pressions of civility, respect, or regard; to pay 
a compliment to; ‘to soothe with acts or expres- 
sions of respect’ (J.); to flatter with polite and 
delicate praise. 

[1649-1711 see ComPLeMENT 7, 3. 1668 Pepys Diary 6 
Mar., Being complimented [MS. complemented] by every- 
body with admiration. @ 1680 Butter Kem. (1759) 1. 212 
As Roman Noblemen were wont to greet, And compliment 
the Rabble in the Street.) 1735 BerKeLey Freethink. in 
Math. 19 Wks. III. 310 You are pleased to compliment me 
with depth ofthought, 1828 D'Israge.i Chas. /, III. ix. 207 
The English themselves had been feasted and complimented. 
1838 Emerson Addr, Wks. (Bohn) 11, 203 You would com- 
pliment a coxcomb doing a good act, but you would not 
praise an angel. A 

b. To compliment away: to do away with, by 
compliments. 7o compliment (a person) info (a 
state), out of (a thing): to bring into, or ‘do’ 
out of, by compliments. 

[1640-1715 see ComPLEMENT v. 3 b.] 1705 Pore Let. 
Wycherley 23 June, Complimenting me intoa better opinion 
of my self than I deserve. 1826 Soutney Vird. #ccl. Ang. 
360 Prelates..complimenting away the possessions of their 
sees to the crown. 

e. fig. 

a1704 T. Brown Exg. Sat. lWks. (1730) 1. 25 Lycambes 
complimented the iambicks of Archilochus. 1710 T. FuLLeR 
Pharm. Extemp. 287 Lozengis are..fit for delicate nice 
persons, that must have their Palates complimented. 1732 
Law Sertous C. xxiii. (ed. 2) 469 Everything that compli- 
ments or flatters your abilities. 1850 Lyncn /heo. Trin. v. 
84 To think we compliment God‘s heaven by despising his 
earth, 

3. To congratulate formally (7p)o; to félicitate, 

1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue JLctt. 11. xliv. 20 She is im- 
mediately complimented upon it by the others. 1863 Gro. 
Eniot Rowwola i. xxvi. (1880) I. 324 He was complimented 
on his opportune service. 1884 F. M. Crawrorp Xow. 
Singer I. 22, I complimented the boy on the great progress 
he had made. 

tb. Formerly also: To offer formal condo- 


lence: cf. compliments of condolence, in the sb. 2 b. 

1755 JouNson, Condoler, one that compliments another upon 
his misfortunes [altered by Topp to ‘that condoles with’]. 

4. spec. To present (a person) wrth (a thing) as 
a mark of courtesy; to bestow (a degree, title, 
etc.) in compliment; to manifest courtesy by a 
gift or other favour. 

(1682 Pripeaux /e#t. (1875) 125 Ld. Herbert [was] at the 
same time, made Mr’. of Arts. .the University have coimpli- 
mented him with this degree. 1697-1732 see CompLEMENT 
z 4). 1717 Lavy M. W. Montacue Leff. II. xliv. 20, 1 
was complimented with perfumes. 1742 FieLpinc os. 
Andrews u, iv. 50 Bellarmine had complimented her with 
a brilliant from his finger. 1772 Jonnson Lett. I. lvi. 60 
They complimented me with playing the fountain, and 
opening the cascade. 1855 Macautay /7ist. Eng. 111. 600 
Prince George. .fully expected to be complimented with a 
seat in the royal coach. 

Hence Complimenting v//. sé. and ffl. a., 
Complime‘ntingly aa’. 

[1654 CromwuLt S/. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), Not compliment- 
ingly—God knows !] 1681 Nevwire Plato Rediz. 48, 1 
thought you had said, Sir, that we should have done Compli- 
menting. 1817 Kratince 77av. I, 225 After due. .compli- 
menting among the principal personages on each part, we 
proceeded. | 

Complime‘ntable, «, [f. Compiiment v, + 

-ABLE.] Capable of being complimented. 
| 1820 /.raminer No. 612. 1/2 Something laudable, or at 
| least complimentable. .inust have been looked for. 


Complimental (kpmplime'ntil), 2. [f. Com- 
PLIMENT 5#,+-AL; practically an altered spelling 
of COMPLEMENTAL, after compliment] 


COMPLIN. 


+1. Of the nature of a form or ceremony ; formal, 
ceremonial. Ods. 

[1637-1695 see ComPLEMENTAL 4.] 1686 F, Svence tr. 
Varillas Ho, Medici 370 The seven Cardinals. .being there 
under a complimental confinement. 1703 in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 142 At the distance, I see, by this complimental way 
of treatment, I still am, I shall not have time enough in this 
world to get to you. 

2. Of the nature of a compliment or formal ex- 
pression of courtesy ; expressive of or implying 
compliments. a7ch. and dal. 

[1603-1703 see CoMPLEMENTAL 6.} @ 1745 Swirt IVks, 
(1841) II. 237 The highest encomiums are to be looked upon 
as purely complimental. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) ¥. x. 63 Their language abounds in complimental 
phrases. 1787 Burns Cof/er‘s Sat. Nt. xi, The dame brings 
forth in complimental mood, ‘To grace the lad, her weel- 
hain’d kebbuck, 1819 T. Hore Avtastastus (1831) II. 216 
The complimental epistle. | 

+b. Of persons: Given to paying compliments. 

[1653 Dorotny Osporne /e?f. (1888) 113 We are certainly 
the most Complemental! Couple in England.] @ 1720 Sner- 
rieLp (Dk, Buckhm.) Ws. (1753) I]. 213 Being complimental 
and cringing .. passes with many for good breeding. 1766 


*Forpyce Serut, Vung. Wone, (1767) VI. ix. 76 It is your 


smooth, cool, complimental libertines. 

Hence Complimenta lity sovce-wd. 

a1797 H. Wacrote Lett. H. Mann, _ ; 

+Complimentally (kpmplimentali), aa. 
Obs. [f. pree.+-LY2,] In a complimental man- 
ner; as a matter of form; by way of compliment. 

Pacey see CoMPLEMENTALLY 3.] 1679 EveRARD Popish 
Plot 14 Which I complimentally was .. wont to promise 
them I would do. 1680 //on. Hodge §& Ralph 22 To which 
the Pope complimentally answers. @ 1691 Boye Hks, 
(1744) IV, Publicly: and but too complimentally, taken 
notice of. 1748 RicharpDson Clarissa (1811) II. xviii. 117. 

Complimentarily (kgmplimentarili), adv. 
[f. as next+-Ly.2] In a complimentary manner. 

1847 Mepwin Shelley 1. 236 ‘La belle France’ asit has been 
complimentarily styled, 1867 P. Firzcrracp 75 Brooke St. 
I, 104 You must think not very complimentarily of me. 

Complimentariness (kgmplimentarinés - 
rare. [f. next +-NESS.] Complimentary quality. 

1880 Christy Carew 1. ii. 73 Efforts at jocularity and 
complimentariness. 

Complimentary (kpmplimentari), 2. [f Com- 
PLIMENT + -ARY.] Expressive of, or conveying, 
compliment ; of the nature of a compliment. 

[1628-1657 see CompLeMENTARY A. 2.] 1716 M. Davies 
Ath, Brit., Hist. Oxf. & Camb. 52'Vheir pretended Friends 
..accidental or complimentary Expressions. 1759 Hurp 
Dial.i, 1 made complimentary verses on the great lords and 
ladies of the court. 1841 D'Israrti Asen. Lit. (1867) 
457 That formal complimentary style, borrowed from the 
Italians. 1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe iv. 85 Pope's references 
tohis Sovereign were not complimentary. AZod. ‘They have 
received complimentary tickets for the entertainment. 

b. Of persons: Using compliment. 

1880 Ouipa AZoths I. 179, 1 cannot say that she is com- 
plimentary. E 

Complimenta‘tion. rare. [see + -aTi0N.] 
Making of compliments, complimenting. 

1834 Becxrorp /¢aly Il. 173 After a deal of adulatory 
complimentation. _a@ 1870 Dickens A/udfog Papers (1880) 
96 Professors and Members have had balls and soirées and 
suppers and great mutual complimentations. 

Com plimentative (kemplimentativ), a. vare. 
[f. CoMPLIMENT 2, + -ATIVE.] = COMPLIMENTARY. 

1778 Boswet in Burke's Corr, (1844) 11. 208 A singular 
method of beginning a correspondence; and in one sense, 
may not be very complimentative. 

Complimentee’. [f. as prec. + -EE.] The 
person complimented. .. 

[1620 see CoMPLEMENTEE.] 1876 F. Hatt “ug, Adj. m 
-abte (1877) 12 The complimentee .. could not possibly hear 
of his complimenter’s having found out anything. 

Complimenter (kg‘mplimenta:). [f. as prec. 
+-ER!; cf. Fr. complenzentenr.) One who com- 
pliments ; a payer of compliments. 

[1620-1680 see CoMPLEMENTER. 1666 OrreRY State Lett. 
(1743) II. 63, 1 am the worst complimenter in the world.] 
1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) III. Ixi. 338 My, complhi- 
menters have told me so. 1754 — Grandison I. iil. 13, I 
both despise and fear a very high complimenter. 1876 [see 
prec.}. 1878 Brownine /’0efs Croisic 30 Being to compli- 
ment the Duke designed And bring the complimenter credit. 

Complin, compline (kgmplin). Forms: 
a. 3 cumplie, cumpelie, 4 compli, -pleie; 8B. 
3 compelin, 5 comepelyn, compelyn ; 4-6 
complyn, 4-— complin, 7- compline (also 4-6 
complene, § -plenne, 6 -pleyn, -playn, -pleine, 
-pling) ; y.6-9 complines. [ME. camflie, a. OF. 
conplie, complie, cumplie:—l.. compléta (sc. hora), 
in mod.F. always pl. complies. The form com- 
pelin, found already in 13th c., later compliz, has 
not been satisfactorily explained: the suggestion 
that it was an adjective form corresponding to a 
L. *complétinus (cf. vespertinis), 1s. phonetically 
and analogically satisfactory, but still lacks evi- 
dence. In recent times, the plural comp/ins, after 
the Fr, and L. and analogous to mavzzs, has come 
in. The final e is modern and unhistorieal.] 

In Catholic ritual; The last service of the day, 
completing thc services of the canonical hours ; 


also, the hour of that service. 


COMPLISH. 


a. a 1225 Aacr. KR. 22 Biuore Cumplie, oder efter Uht- 
song, sigged Dirige. /érd. 22 Sigged Credo mit te Pater 
Noster..efter Cumpelie, @ 1300 Cursor Al. 25609 (Cott.) 
At time o compli [Gétt. complere, Fairf. complin), ¢ 1300 
Beket 2078 The Monekes songe Compli for hit was ne3 Eve. 

B. az22z5 Ancr. R. 22 note (MS, C), Bifore Vchtsong 
& et Compelin; from ouper Compelin oder Preciosa beo 
iseid holded silence. a 1300 Cursor As. 16861 (Cott.), Fra 
pe middai to complin (v. 7. the complene). ¢ 1315 SHore- 
HAM 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore ‘l'o the beryynge, That 
noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /arson's 7. 
? 312 General confession of Confiteor at masse..and at 
Complyn (v. x. Complyne, Compelyn}, ¢ 1420 Lay. Folks 
Alass-bk. 86 York I/fours, At our of comepelyn, thei leiden 
hymin graue. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 164 b, In 
matyns, pryme, tierce, sext, none, euensonge and complyn. 
1530 PatsGr., 182, Les complies ..compiayn, the hour of 
service that foloweth evynsong. 1782 Priestitey Corrift. 
Chr. I1.1x. 211 (They} only spake.. between vespers and 
compline. 1832 Sir W. Parmer Orig. Liturg. (1845) 1. i. 
204 Conipline or conipletorinm, was the last service of the 
day.. first appointed by the zelebrated abbot Benedict. 

¥- 1599 MinsHEu Sf. Dict., Completas, complynes, a piece 
of popish seruice. 1625-6 — Ductor, Couipletes or Com- 
plines, a peece of seruice said in the euening, Euensong. 
1805 SoutHEY J/adoc in WW. xv, Between the complines and 
the matin-bell. eas Dixon Two Queens I. xt. iii. 302 
He was never missed from chapel during matins, mass, and 
complines. — 

b. alirid. 

1450-1530 J/yr7, ovr Ladye 14 At complyn tyme, our lorde 
ihesu cryst..at euen prayed. 1513 DouGtas Aeneis xm. 
Prol. 35 The lark discendis from the skyis hycht Singand 
hyr compling sang, 1612 Dekker Jf 7? be not good Wks. 
1873 II. 285 Sing at prime, At euen-song, and at compline 
time. he Crasuaw /’0¢17s 178 The complin hour comes 
last, to call Us to our own life’s funeral. 1866 Buunt Anuot, 
Com, Prayer 506 This ancient Compline Psalm. 

Complisant, obs. f. COMPLAISANT. 

Complise, -iss, obs. forms of ComPLICE. 

+Complish, v. 04s. Forms: 4complyssen, 5 
-pl(e)yssh(en, -pleisshe, -pless.h, 5-6 -plish(e, 
6complissh. [ME. conrplyss-en, a. compliss- ex- 
tended stem of OF. comflir to fill up, fulfil, 
accomplish =Pr, complir, Sp. cumplir, \t. compiere, 
compire, repr. (with chauge of conjugation) L. 
complere to fill up: see Compiere. In later 
times perh. sometimes aphetic for ACCOMPLISH. } 

1. ¢rans. To fill np, fill. 

¢ 1450 Merlyu iv. 61 Who shall fulfille the place that is 
voyde. .he that shall a-complysshe that sete must also com- 
plysshe the voyde place at the table that Ioseph made. 

2. To accomplish, fulfil. 

-¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth, 124 Yif they myhte nat complyssen 

pat they coueyten. ¢ 1400 Kom. Nose 2132 To compleys- 
shen and fulfille My comaundementis. ¢ 1450 Pafer Koll 
in 37d Rep. Comm, Hist. MSS. (1872) 279/1 The deliv- 
raunce of the seid Duke..which he complessed withoute 
otherpayements. 1526 /’rler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 b, 
Whan this mariage..shall_ be complisshed and performed. 
1587 Turserv. 7rag. T.(1837) 117 Tocomplishe his request. 
1596 Spenser /*, QO. v. xi. 41 Ye.. kept [me] from complish- 
ing the faith which I did owe. 

Hence Co'mplishing vé/. sé. 

1449 Will in Churchw. Ace. St. George's, Stamford 
(Nichols 1797) 132 Mony..to be bestowed upon the com- 
plishyng and endyng of the said Chirch of Stamford. 

+Complishment. Oés. [a. OF. complisse- 
ment; see prec. and -MEN?T.] = ACCOMPLISHMENT, 
fulfilment. 

1454 Test. Ebor. 11. 228 Mevable godes..to be solde for 
the complishment of this will. 1647 H. More Song of Sond 
1. m1. xlvi, The complishment Of his behests. 

+ Compliture. Os. rare. [perh. ad. It. com- 
plitura, {. complire: see CompLy.] Compliance, 
conformity. 

@ 1624 Br. M. Suttn Serve, (1632) 133 A word is sufficient 
to warne men to keepe their estate by outward compliture. 

Complizant, obs. form of CoMPLAISANT. 
+Complora‘tion. 0¢s. rare. [a. OF. complo- 
ration, ad. L. comrploration-em, f. complora-re: sce 
next.] United weeping or lamentation. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 417 Seing the 
miserable slauchter. .thay fell in gret comploratioun. 

+Complo're, v. Ods.—° [ad. L.. complord-re, 
f. com- together + pléradre to bewail.] To bewail 
or weep together. 

1623 in CockERAM. 1656 in Drount Glossogr. Hence_in 
Baitey, Jonxson, and mod, Dicts. 

+Complo'se, /f/.a. Obs. rare—'. f[ad. L. 
complos-us, pa. pple. of complad-cre to strike (the 
hands) together, f. com- together + plaudtre to 
beat, clap.) Clapped together, put together. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Husb.1x. 117 And springes feel into oon 
may be complose [L. conne.re). 

+Complo'sion. 0és. [f. L. type *complosion- 
em, n, of action f. complod-cre : see prec. and -10N.] 
Concussion, clapping. 

1644 Butwer Chro/. 176 To compresse the middle-finger 
with the Thumbe by their comploston producing a sound. 
1715 tr. Pancirolins’ Rerun Mem. 11. ix. 328 Ringing of 
Bells, as oft as it Thunders, for their Complosion and Beating 
of the Air. 1729 SHetvocke Artillery u. 108 Thunder is 
caused by the Complosion of the Air. 

Complot (kemplet),s2. Now rare. In6 -plotte. 
[a. F. comp/of, 12th c. in Littré, in senses ‘ crowd, 
concomtse, struggle’, in 16th c, ‘combined plan or 
design’, Of uncertain origin: see Diezand Littré. 
On the surface it looks like a compound of com- 
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and plot; but the latter docs not occur in F. in 
a suttable sense its ordinary meaning being ‘block 
of wood’, 14th c. in Godef.). Ing. plot in sense 
of complot is of abont the same age, and perh. an 
abbreviation of this word. 

In 16-17th c. poetry, comfplo't and co'npiot are used in- 
differently: Shaks, and Daniell have both. If Alot was 
shortened from the word, it must have been from com/lo't. 
‘This is the form recognized by Johnson ; but s9th c. orthoe- 
pists in general have co‘v7flot.} 

A design of a covert nature planned in concert ; 
a conspiracy, a PLor. 

1577 Hotinsurp Chron. 11. 573 The disloiall enterprises 
and complots of malefactors. 1588 Suaks. 77f, A. v. li. 147 
‘Yo lay a complot to betray thy Foes, 1594 — Ack. ///, 
un. i. 194 Lord Hastings will not yeeld to our Complots, 
1599 Harsnet Agst. Dareld 12 ‘Vhe Devill and his agents 
conspire in one Complotte against this Mighty work of 
the Lord. 1600 IIevwoop 2ad /'t. Edw. 1V, Wks. 1874 1. 
167, I cannot brooke their vile complots. @ 1734 Nortu 
fxam, wm. vi. $ 49 (1740) 459 Demonstrating to open View 
these cursed Stratagems and Complots against the King 
and his Government, 1814 Soutney Noderrck xxii, Just 
Heaven... hath marr’d ‘Their complots. 1879 Dowpbes 
Southey 146 In ‘dern privacie’ a bold complot was laid. 

Complot \kfmplet), v Now rare. Also 6 
complote, fa. I. complot-er,{. complot: sce prec.] 

Ll. intr. To combine in a plot; to plot together. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. fini. 531/2 Uhey. .are com- 
panions to the wicked & haue comploted with thein. 1598 
Rowtanps Setray. Christ 19 When she [Jezebel] com- 
plotted for good Naboths ground. 1601 Hottanp /’/iny 
xxix. i, They haue complotted and swome one to another, 
for to murder all Barbarians, 1605 Campen A ev. (1637) 52 
He assured himselfe of..the Empire which he then com- 
plotted for. 1268x Hi. More in Glanvill Sadducisinus 10 
Complotting with Sharp to murder her. 1704 IE. Warp 
Dissenting Hyp. 74 Vhe Gang Complotted more than once. 
a 1834 Coterince Sonn., Stanhope, The train That sit com- 
plotting with rebellious pride. 

2. /rans. To combine in planning or plotting 
(some act, usually criminal): to concert covertly. 

1593 SHaks. Asch. //, 1. i. 96 All the Treasons. .Complotted, 
and contriued in this Land. /4/¢. 1. ili. 189 To plot, con- 
triue, or complot any ill, 1607 R. Coxe Charge Norwich 
A ssizes 21 There was complotted another Spanish inuasion. 
1702 C. Matuer A/agn. Chr. wm. t. App. (1852) 344 The 

arragansett Indians had complotted the ruine of the Eng- 
lish. 1868 Brownine King § Bk. x. 733 Craft, greed and 
violence complot revenge. 

Hence Complo‘tted ///. a., concerted. 

1594 J. Dickenson A rishas (1878) 78 Complotted practises 
of bloud and reuenge. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
ALyst. Div. 63 By their so complotted commixture. 

+ Complo‘'tment. Oés. [f. pree. vb. +-MENT.] 
A plotting together; conspiracy, plot. 

1594 Nasne Vn fort. Trav. 8 The King..bolted out the 
whole complotment. 1608 J. Kinc Scrm. St. Afarys 5 Nov. 
33 Their multiplied, variated complotments against hir. 
a 1624 Br. M. Smitn Serv. (1632) 40 A bulwarke against 
their seditious complotments, 1651 LENNarp tr. Charvon's 
Wisd, tn. iv. vin. § 1 Faction or confederacy ts a com- 
plotment and association, of one against another, between 
the subjects. 1700 R. Pearson Naaman Vind. 54 The 
Complotment of her lustful Master and the wicked Judge. 

b. Secret design, plan. 

1660 H. More Afyst. God. 1. v. 13 The Divine complot- 
ment was.. That the Eternal Sonof God should be made Flesh. 

Complotter (kpmplete:). [f. prec. +-ER): cf. 
Fr. comploterrr (16th c.).] One who joins in a 
plot; a fellow-plotter, conspirator. 

1592 Warner 4/0, Feng. vii. xxxv. (1612) 168 He By his 
Complottors was pretens’te Duke Clarence sonne to be, 1630 
Wavswortn Sf. Prigr. iii. 26 Father Gerat, a complotter of 
the Gunpowder Treason. @1718 Rowe Zane Shore wv. i. 
44 Thou art..Vhe Patron and Complotter of her Mischiefs. 
1890 (/arpfer's Afag. June 48/1 Therets. . recognized dishonor 
among small complotters. 

Complotting (kimplytin), v4/. sd. [f. as prec. 

+-InG!.] The action of the verb Compior. 

1607 St. Triats, Robert Drewrie \R.), The treacherous 
complotting and practises of priestes. 1677 Gitrin Demronol. 
(1867! 26 The..complottings, and preparations of men in 
reference to certain undertakings. 1877 Brackie Ii ase 
Afen 143 Our complotting shall not be in vain. 

Complo'tting, #//. a. [sce -1nG2.] That 
complots. Hence Complo‘ttingly ad. 

1682 2nd Plea Nonconf. 44 Lurking Jesuits, and com. 
plotting Papists. 1847 Craic, Complottingly. 

+Complusment. O/s. ? = ComPLISHMENT. 

@ 1628 Preston J/¢, Eéal (1638) 6 Ther ’s a love of com- 


plusment, when one lusts .. after athing with the whole 


heart. 

+ Complutense, @. Ods. =next. 

1621 T. Beprorn Sinne wuto Death 2 The Complutense 
Edition putteth this downe. 

Complutensian kpmplvte'nsiin’, 2. [f. L. 
Complutensi-s pertaining to Complitum a town 
in Spain, now dAfali de Henares.) Of or be- 
longing to Complutum.  Complutensian Poly- 
got; the earlicst complete Polyglot Bible, pub- 
lished at Alcala in the early part of the 16th c., 
at the expense of Cardinal Nimenes. 

1660 STILLINGFL, /ren, 1. ii. § 8 | 1662) 168 Following the 
Complutensian copy. 1722 R. Smateroe (file, Enquiry 
into the Authority of the Primitive Complutensian Edition 
of the New Testament. 1840 Pevny Cycl. XVIII. 355/2 


s. v. Polyglott, Of the Complutensian Polyglott 6v0 copies 
only were printed. 


| Compluvium (kgmpli-viim). Rom. Autig. 


COMPLY. 


{L.. compluvinm, f. complucre to flow together (of 
rain).]) <A square opening in the roof of the 
atrium, through which fell the rain-water collected 
from the roof; also the iter square court into 
which the water so collected fell. 

1832 Gewt l’omperana u. xi. 2 The compluvium of the 
atrium is furnished with the mouth» for cisterns. 1859 F’. 
Manuonty Nel. ather Prout 467 Your traveller proceeded 
towards the compluvium, or open, quadrangular courtyard. 

Comply kfmplsi:), v.! Also 7 -ie. [Appears 
first abont 1600. In scnse J, it answers to L.. com- 
plére to fill up, fulfil, accomplish, COMPLETE. 
This verb became in Romanie romplire, whence 
It. compire, compiere, Pr. and OF. complr (see 
Comp.isn), all in the original sense, But in OCat. 
complir or Sp. cumplir, the sense underwent the 
development ‘to fill up, inake up what is want- 
ing, satisfy, satisfy the requirements or forms of 
courtesy’ =comply with, in sense 2 below. In this 
latter sense, complire appears to have been adopted 
in 16th c. Italian, by the side of the native comprre 
in the original sense ; and the It. was evidently 
the tmmediate source of our sense 2. In the 
same way the OCat. or Sp. form and sense of the 
derivative sb. complimento, complimiento, was the 
sonrce of It. contplimento, and so of the 16th c. 
F. compliment, and 17th c. ling. CoMPLIMENT.) 
As to the form of comply cf. Suppuy (LL. sez/- 
ple-re, \Wt. suppli-re, OF. sowpley-er (15th c. sup- 
pleyer, supplier), late ME. sowplé, 15th c. supple, 
supplie, supply. On the model of this, and with 
the same relation of form to L. complére, It. com- 
plire, that supply bore to supplére, supplire, but 
without the same antecedent history, comp/y ap- 
pears to have cone into use in the end of the 
16th ce (OF. complir was by that time obsolete.) 
In the sense-development in English there has 
been a tendency to association with Piy, Fr. plier, 
L. pliatre to bend, so as to make ‘ bending to 
the will of another’ a more prominent part of the 
notion: cf. esp. CoMPLIANT.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. To fulfil, accomplish. Cds. rare. 

1604 Suaks. O74. t. iti. 264, 1..beg it not To please the 
pallate ofmy Appetite: Nor to comply with heat the yong 
affects In my defunct and paces satisfaction. @ 1634 
?Cuarman Rev. Hononr u.i, Gentle Abrahen, I am grieved 
my power cannot comply my promise. ; 

I. To be complaisant, accommodating, com- 
pliant. ; 

Mostly sér., const. wrth; to comply wrth is equivalent 
to a transitive verb, and has the indirect passive, to be 
complied with. But the absolute use is also frequent. 

+2. mtr. ‘To use compliments, or ceremonics, 
or kind offices’ (Florio); to observe the formalities 
of courtesy and politeness; to ‘do the civil or 
polite’ (ze7/z any one) [= It. com/flire con alenno 
Sp. cumplir con alguno}. Obs. 

1602 Suaks. //a7. 1. ii. 390 Gentlemen, you are welcom 
to Elsonower: your hands, come: The appurtenance of 
Welcome, is Fashion and Ceremony. Let me comply with 
you inthe Garbe, lest my extent tothe Players. .should more 
appeare like entertainment then yours. /éid.v. ii. 195 He 
did Complie with his Dugge before hee suck’t it. 1628 
Dicsy Voy. Medit. 69 Who related to me how nobly 
Signior ego had complyed with him. 1639 Fuiter //oly 
War wu. xxviti. (1647) 80 Some weeks were spent in comply- 
ing, entertainments, and visiting holy places. 

+3. To be complaisant z7ti, make oneself 
agreeable /o (persons), tn conduet or action; to 
accommodate oneself to the desires or wishes of : 
the notion of politeness often passing into that otf 
obsequiousness or servility. Obs. 

@ 1631 Donxseé Lett, (1651) 151 If at any time I should 
chance, to failin complying with you as duly as I ought. 
1648 Evetyn Aver. (1857) II]. 20 They will forthwith 
comply in all respects to their masters the army. 1676 
ETHEREDGE Jan of Mode. iii, Willing to flatter and com- 
ply with the Rich. 1683 R. SHerpon in Wood Li/e (1843) 
252 If such a ciuility..may bee, at any time, seruiceable to 
you, I shall bee glad to comply with you. 

absol. a 1635 Nauntox Frag. Keg. (Arb.) 49 Then we 
are not to doubt how such a inan would comply, and learn 
the way of progression. p 

+b. ¢rans. To comply away: to lose or forfett 
by complaisanee. Ods. 

1643 Burroucnes Lap. /fosea i. (1652) 15 Many have 
. sought to comply with people so long till they have com- 
plyed away all their faithfulness and conscience. 

+4. iuir. To comply with: to accommodate, 
suit, adapt, or conform oneself to (circumstances, 
occasion, etc.). Ods. 

1642 R. Carpenter Experience im. vii. 105, 1 doe most 
humbly yeeld up my selfe, to come with rhe ranke and 
quality in which I am by Thy royall appointment. 1649 
Cromwece Left. Ixvii. 19 July, Let me know wherein I may 
comply with your occasions and mind, ¢ 1660 WaLter 
Poems, To Aing, The rising sun complies with our weak 
sight..As tho’ He knew what harm his ep beams would 
do. 1692 Locke Educ. § 120 Happy are they who mect 
with civil People, who will comply with their Ignorance. 
and help them to get out of it. —~ 

+b. To countenance ; to conform to (opinions 
customs, etc.) O#s, \exc. as blended with §, as 
if=To fultil the requirements of custom, etc.) 
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16sg-Go Srantery //ist. Philos. (1701) 28'2, 1 pronounce 
you the best of ‘lyrants; but to return to Athens I think 
not fitting, lest I incur blame... by returning, I shall comply 
with thy actions. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704'67 Tocomply 
with the common and receiv’d Opinion. 1716-18 Lavy M. 
W. Montracue Lett. I. x. 33 Even the . Bernpreee herself 
is obliged to comply .. with these absurd fashions. 1794 
Sutuvan View Nat. II. 435 He.. complied with all the 
customs peculiar to the priesthood. 

+. abso’. To conform religiously or politically. 
(Cf. ComvLier 2b.) Obs. 

1651 Seri. Coron. Chas. 11 in Phenix 1.251 Such as are 
compliers, who cannot act because they have a purpose to 
comply. 1654 Burton's Diary (1828) 1 157 By such things 
have men lost their consciences and honours, by complying 
upon such notions as these are. 


5. To act in accordance with, and fulfilinent of, 
wishes, desires, requests, demands, conditions, or 
regulations; to fulfil the wishes or requirements 
of ; to yield, accede, or consent to. 

+a. Formerly: To comply wth a person. 
(The construction being as in 3.) Odés. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 82 The Reason why he 
should be complied withal and believed in. 1764 Goipsm, 
Lett. Hist, Eng. (1772) 1. 85 Becket declared his repent- 
ance for having complied with the king. 

b. Now: To comply zw? a person’s desires, 
requests, requirements, conditions, etc. Also pre- 
dicated of actions, arrangements, and the like. 
(This and ¢ are the only surviving uses.) 

1650 Sir E, Nicuovas in NV. Papers (1886) I. 210 How 
reddy we are to comply with his desire. 1726 Gay /adles 
1. 1. 8 A Hare, who in a civil way, Comply‘d with ev'ry 
thing. 1799 Wed. Frxd. II. 387 It is with pleasure I comply 
with your request. 1841-4 Emrrson Ass. Pradcuce Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 93 To seek health of body by complying with 
physical conditions. 1885 Law Times LXXIX. 1713/2 
Contracts .. which do not comply with the requirements of 
Leeman’s Act. 

e. adsol. 

1671 Mui.ton Samson 1408 Vet this be sure, in nothing to 
comply Scandalous or forbidden iu our law. 1678 BuTLER 
Hud. 1. iii. 547 He that complies against his will Is of his 
own opinion still! 1698 Tare & Brapy 7/’s. xciii, 3 God 
above can still their Noise, And make the angry Sea com- 
ply. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. iv. 359 The clergy 
with a bad grace complied. 1874 Green Short (list. iv. 
§ 5 (1882) 202 It was only after a long and obstinate struggle 
that Edward was forced to comply. 


+d. To comply zo: To accede, consent, or 


agree to. Ods. 

1670 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 407 To which request of the 
young Princes ..the holy St. Ceadda readily complyed. 
1672 Marve Ach. Transp. 1. 223. Many a fair declaration 
.-to which nevertheless the Conscience of our Church hath 
not complyed. 1707 Luttrett Bricf Red. (1857) V1. 165 
‘The king of Sweden .. entertained him at dinner, and com- 
plied to his requests. 

fe. with ‘nfinitive. Obs. 

1709 StRWVE Anu. Ref 1. vii. 105 They resolved .. not to 
comply to take the oath of supremacy to the Queen, nor to 
renounce all foreign jurisdiction. 1710 E. Warp Srit. 
Hudib. 130 Because he can't Comply To pin his Faith upon 
aly. i715 M. Davies Ath. Brit. 1. 166 Oglethorp. .the 
only one of Queen Mary’s Bishops that would comply to 
Crown Queen Elizabeth. 1725 Porr Odyss. x. 30 Then first 
my eyes, by watchful toil opprest Comply’d to take the 
balmy gifts of rest. 

+ 6. To agree, accord wrth or together. Obs. 

1645 Pacitr //erestogr. (1662) 69 ‘The separatists do 
comply in many things with the anabaptists. 1655 H. 
VauGuHan Silex Scint. wi. 245 And on our hills, where health 
with height complied. 1656 CowLey Dawide/s 11. 718 So 
complyed Saul’s Envy with her Hate. 1655 H. Mone 
aAntid. Ath. u. iv, Such a train of Causes so fitly and con- 
gruously complying together, 

tb. 7o comply with: To ‘agree with’, suit. 

1626 AiLEsBURY Passion-sernt. 20 How could it comply 
with Gods Sonne to be subjected to that vengeance which 
was prepared for devills! 1650 Futter Pisgah i. 76 Such 
inovable habitations [tents] comply best with military men. 
1662 — HWorthivs (1840) II. 312 The soil..well complied 
with the nature of this plant. 1682 H. More Azxot. 
Glanuill's Lux O. 48 Ifthe Preexistence of souls comply 
with the Wisdom, Justice and Holiness of God. 


+ 7. trans. To bring into accord or accordance ; 


to conform Zo. Obs. 

1642 Foi.er Joly & Prof, St. im. xix. (R. Supp.), He is 
a good time-server, that complyes his inanners to the several 
ages of this life. @164g9 Drumm. of Hawtn. oems Wks. 
(1711) 50,2 To my sad tears comply these notes of yours. 
1683 Piytus /leta J/in. 1. Yred., Whereas the Original of 
Erckern’s 5 Looks hath no Coina’s,.I have comply’d them 
to our way of Orthography. 

+8. znir. To enter into agreement zzz, ally 
oneself, confederate. Odés. 

1646 Buck Wich. (11, 1. 9 The famous Pyrate, Thomas 
Nevill, alias Faulkonbridge, Earle of Kent, with whom 
complyed Sir Richard de Nevill, Earle of Warwicke. 21655 

av. GoopMan Crt. Fas. 7, 346 Ile went to several Catholic 
ambassadors .. and begsn to comply with them, 1651 Ta- 
ruam Distr. State v. i. Wks. (1879) 108 Agathocles .. com- 
plied With th’ soldiery..to put the magistrates to death. 

+9. Of a thing: To adapt itself to, so as to 
eoincide in size or shape with fo); to fit. 

1676 WoxiincE Cyder (1691) 141 If the Corks are steep’d 
in scalding Water. .they will comply better with the Mouth 
of the Bottle. 1703 Moxon JVJech. Herc. 40 You must file 
away your Work..till the whole side be wrought to copy 
with the adjoining side of the Square. /4é¢2. 181 A thick 
String. .will not comply closely to a piece of Work of small 
Diameter. 1704 Swirr Batt, Bks., His crooked Leg, and 
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hump Shoulder, which his Boot and Armour .. were forced 
to comply with, and expose. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) I, 13 This oblig’d the Jews to make their Year comply 
with the Solar Year, by Intercalations as above-said. 
+10. Zo comply with: see quot. Obs. rare. 

c1720 W. Gisson Farrier’s Dispens. i. 1. (1734) 25 ’Tis too 
costly a Medicine for Horses of small value, but to those of 
a high Price, it may be complied with to extraordinary good 
purpose in the Manege. 

+Comply,, v.2 Obs. rare. [app. f. L. complicare ; 
cf. apply, repr. L. applicare, ete. ] 

1. trans. Yo compose by intertexture. 

e1611 CHapman /dfad xxiv. 44 All his nerves being 
naturally complied Of eminent strength. 

2. To enfold, embrace. 

1648 Herrick Hesfer., Appar.of Mistr. 40 Ovid, by Whom 
faire Corinna sits, and doth comply With yvorie wrists his 
laureat head. /dzf., Oberon’s Pal.g8 A rug of carded wooll 
..seem’d to Comply, Cloud-like, the daintie Deitie. 

Complyance, -ant, -er: see CoMPLi-. 

Complying (kgmpleiin’, vd/. sd. [f. Compiy 
v.l+-1nG 1] The aetion of the vb. CompPLy, 

1639 [see Comriy! 2]. lod. His complying did him no 
credit. 

Comply ing, ;//. « 
That complies. 

+1. Accordant, agrecing, consistent. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. 1v. v. 187 We cannot dis- 
cover a distinct and complying account, for we finde not that 
Horses, Buls, or Mules, are generally stronger on this side. 

2. Yielding or disposed to yield to the wishcs of an- 
other, to influence, etc. ; compliant ; complaisant. 

1667 Fravet Saint [udeed (1754) 6 His complying will 
[becomes] full of rebellion and stubbornness. 1670 BAXTER 
Cure Ch. Div. Pref. u. § 6 He is a lukewarm temporizing 
complying man-pleaser. 1709 Swirt ldv. Relig., A pru- 
dent, complying, affectionute wife. 1798 W. ‘Tooke Life 
Cath. 11, Il. 425 An eloquent, complying, and ambitious 
man. 1848 Macavuray “ist. Exg. II. 19 The Commons 
were in a less complying mood. 

+3. Physically yielding; pliant. Ods. 

1774 Gotpsm. Vat. Hist. (1862) I. iv. 16 Considerable 
effects..upon so complying a’substance. 

Hence Comply ingly adv., compliantly. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. J (1655) 77 The Parliament 
seemed..as complyingly disposed as could be wished. 

Comply-ment, obs. f. CoMPLIMENT, sd, 

Complyn, obs. f. ComPpLiy. 

Complyss(en, -yssh(e_n, var. ff. CoMPLisH. 

Compo (kgmpo), a shortened form of the words 
contposelion, composite, in technical or vulgar use. 

1. = Composirion 20, stucco, cement. Carvers’ 
compo. a mixture of whiting, resin, and glue, used 
instead of plaster of Paris for wall and cornice 
ornamentation. Also adtrié. 

1823 P. Nichorson Pract. Build. 390 Conzpo, or Contpos 
.-implies the materials with wiich Roman or any other 
similar cement is composed, 1841 Lytton Vt. § Alorn. 1. 
v, Beneath a compo portico. .which adorned the physician’s 
door. 1860 4d/ Y. Round No. 53. 60 A vulgar compo para- 

et and cast-iron railing. 1881 J/echanic § 1375 Vhe coat- 
ing of compo or stucco with which a wall is covered. 

2. A metallic composition for ornaments, ete. 

1879 C. Hisss Yesvellery in Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 1V. 
308,1 Honest brass, dignified sometimes with more higb 
sounding names, and technically known as ‘compo’. 

3. ‘The composition uscd for making printers’ 
inking-rollers. 

4, a. A composition paid by a debtor. b. ‘The 
monthly portion of wages paid to a ship’s com- 
pany’ (Adm. Smyth Sazlor's Word-bk.). 

5. attrib. = Composite 6 b, 

1878 F, Wirwiams JWidl. Railw. 666 The compo bogie 
carriages of Mr. Clayton. 

Hence Compo vz. ¢ravs., to cover with ‘compo’ 
(sense I’, 

1809 Exrop. Mag. LY. 21 Persons may have the front of 
their houses compo’d. 

Compodorie, var. of CoMPRADOR, 

+ Compor'litize, v. Obs. nonce-rd. 
combine in citizenship. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 22 To compolitize such a multi- 
monstrous maufrey of heteroclytes. 

+ Compo nderate,v. Uds. [f. rare L. compon- 
derare.| intr. To weigh or be weighed together. 

1609 ‘I’. HiGcons in ‘T. Morton Ausw. Hiegons 4 The one 
may componderate with the other. 1623 in CockERAM. 

+Compo'ne, v. Ods. [ad. L. compdncre to 
put together, compose, settle, etc., fi com- to- 
gether + porcre (:—posnere) to place, put. In 
early use, peih. sometimes to be referred to OF. 
compondre, pr. pple. componani, whence comporite, 
CompounD. It continued to be used, esp. in 
Scotland, in senses regularly taken up by Com- 
pounn and Composé: cf. the analogous Se. depone, 
propone, repone, etc., also the literary fostfone.]} 

l. ¢rans. To make up of parts): to compose. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1n.i. (Tollem. MS.), His 
parties of pe whiche he is made and componed [cosmfositus 
est), 1962 l.ricu A rmorie (1597) 11 Of so bright a hewe, 
being componed: for it is made of two bright colours, which 
is Redde and Yellowe. 1839 48 Baitey Festus xix. 61/2 
Whose soul’s componed Of diverse powers and passions, 

2. To make up or compose rhetorically. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 138 How Tullius his rhetorique 
Componeth, 


[f. as pree, + -ING?] 


trans. To 


COMPONIST. 


3. To put together, assemble. 

1613 M. Riptey A/agu, Bodivs 2 This stone will attract, 
hold, disperse, and compone like a little earth other lesse 
Magnets, 

4. To compose or settle (differences, troubles, 
etc.) ; to put in order, adjust. 

1523 Wotsey in Fiddes Lif ii. (1726) 69 Thereby to com- 
pone and order their great Causes and Affairs. “1541 Sy?. 
Papers Hen. VIII, 1. 669 Some difference .. whiche he 
trusted shulde be nowe well pacified, and shortelie com- 
poned. a1gss Br. Garpiner in Ellis Orig. Lefé. 1. 146 II. 
209 The Kynges Majestie hath, by the inspyracyon of the 
holy Ghost, componed all maters of Religion. 1596 Dat- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. (1887) 132 Quhen al things 
in yrland war weil componed. 


b. To compose oneself, one’s gesture, etc. 

1sgr Bruce 11 Ser. Sija (Jam.), To compone thy ges- 
ture, and refraine thy tongne. 

5. intr. To make an arrangement, settlement, or 
bargain; to compound with debtors or offenders, 

1478 Paston Lett. Il. 217 If ye myght compone with hym 
or he wyst what the valew wer, it wer the better. 1538 
Leranp /t2, V. 93 The Menne of the Wichis componid 
with the Abbay that ther should be no Salt made. 1582-8 
Hist. Fas. VT (1804) 239 He hade his interpretors, quha 
componit with all pairties according to his awin directioun. 

G. To make composition (for a debt, offence, or 
privilege) ; to compound, 

¢1460 Henryson Alor. Fables, Tale of Dog 126 Slave sall 
he be, or with the Juge compone. c1565 Linpesay (Pit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (1814) I. 20 He [the Governor] com- 
pelled thame tocompone for thamselfis. a 1639 Svottiswoop 
List. Ch. Scot. Vv. (1677) 273 People of all sorts being forced 
to compone and redeem themselves. 1645 Baituize Lest, 
(1841) II. 320 If we be not willing to compone in wbat tearms, 
both for religion and state, they please. 

Compo‘ne, compony, a. Her. [a. OF. com- 
found, also couponné, coponné, copenéd in same 
sense. Variously referred to L. componcre, and 
OF. copfon, coupon piece, portion, splinter.] _Com- 
posed of a row of squares of two alternate tinc- 
tures ; called also gobonated. 

1572 BossewELL .frworie u. 35 With a Batune componie 
d’Argent and Gules. 1661 MorGan Sf. Gentry 1. i. 7 
Those fields that are bordered ahout .. having only two 
tracks of checkeres, are called Compone. 1766 Porxy Her. 
Gloss., Comfony, a Word applied to a Bordure, Pale, Bend, 
or other ordinary, made up cf squares of alternate metals 
and Colors. 1864 Boutety //eraddry Hist. & Pop. xv. § 21 
fed. 3) 215 A bordure coinponée or and az. 

+ Compo'ned, ///. 2. Obs. In Sc. compo-nit. 
[f. CompoyE v.+-ED1.] a. Compounded, com- 
pound; b. Composed, settled, orderly; e. Col- 
loeated, associated ; ad, //er.= Comrons, 

1gzz J. Vaus Rudim, Gram, Dd iiij 6 (Jam.), Ane sympil, 
and ane componit, and ane decomponit. 1528 Payne 
Salerne’s Regim. Fijb, There is a diuersite in an egge 
touchynge his componde partis..yolke..white. 1536 Br- 
LENDEN Crou. Scot. (1821) 1. 129 Al pepill that is componit 
and honest. 1610 Gtituim //e7. (1679) 19/1 He beareth 
Azure, a Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules; which 
is. .compounded of these twocolours counterly placed. [1706 
in Puiviis; and in later Dicts.] 

Componency. varc. [f. Component: see 
-ENCy.} Component quality: composition, 

1790 Warpurton ¥udian u. ili, Wks. 1811 VIII. 125 The 
componency of that lightning which produces such an effect. 
1856 Rusnin Aloe. Paint. 111. wv. x. § 21 Ridding us of the 
old fallacies and componencies. 

Component -kgmpé"nént), a. and sé. [ad. L. 
component-em, pr. pple. of componcre to compose. ] 

A. adj. Composing, constituting, making up, 
constituent. 

1664 Power E.xf. Philos. 1.57 Camphire. .spends itself by 
continually effluviating its own Component Particles. 1775 
T. Surripan Art Reading 102 Words, as distinguished frem 
their component letters or syllables. 1814 SoutHry Aoderick 
xxlil, Thy component dust. 1863 H. Cox /zstit. 4 The se- 
paration of government into its two component parts, Legis- 
lature and the Executive. 1871 Lockyer £lem, <lsivon. 
xviii, The brilliancy of the coniponent stars is nearly equal. 

B. sé. +1. ?.One who makes composition; a 
compounder. Oés. 

1563 Br. Grixpat. in Abs. Parker's Corresp. (1853) 196 Vf, 
because the Queen’s Majesty .. pardoned the components, 
that sum be now cast into the arrearages. 

2. A constituent element or part. 

Logically applicable only in plural to the whole of the 
elements or parts ofa compound body; but in practice each 
element is called @ component. 

1645 Dicpy Of AMaxn’s Soul x. § 10 Single apprehen- 
sions {being} the components of judgments. 1755 JouNson 
Pref, Eng. Dict., Compounded or double words [which] 
obtain a signification different from that which the coin- 
ponents have in their siinple state. 1836 Lytton 4 ¢heus 
(9837) I. 461 Revenge made a great component of his 
..character. 1860 Tynpa.t Glac. 1. v. 38 The 1ed com- 
ponent of this light is, as it were, abstracted from it. 


Compone‘ntal, a. [f. prec. + -aL.] Of or 
pertaining to components. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life §& Al, I. 98 All quantitative rela- 
tions are componental ; all qualitative relations elemental. 

Compong: sve CoMPOUND 50." 

+Componist. Oés. [ad. med.L. componista, f. 
compénere to compose: see -Ist. So G. compontst.] 
A musical eomposer. 

1609 Dow ann Ornith. Microl, 21 Not to be vsed in any 
plaine Song, yet worthy to be knowne by componists. 

Componit, Sc. f. Comronen, Ods. 


COMPONITION. 


+Componi'tion. Sc. Ols. = Composition. 
31491 icta Audit, 152( Jam.) he said George lord Sctoun 
had .. maid componitioune for the gudis spuilycit. 


+Componitour. Sc. Ods. [f. Comrone v.] 
= Comvoser (of quarrels); Compounnen. 

1493 Acte A ndtt. 176\ Jam.) Jugis, arbitourts, arbitratouris, 
& amiable componitouris, equally chosin betuix the saidis 
artis. 1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V’ (1814) 345 It sall nocht be 
esum to the thesaurare and componitourts..to compone or 
fyne.. with the brekaris of the saidis actis for leyse than, ete. 


Compony: sce Compox f. 

+ Compo'pe. 06s. nonce-wd. [f. Com- + Pore.) 
A fellow-pope, a colleague in the papal office. 

1659 Baxter Acy Cath. xviii 77 One [pope]. .being rad/s 
literarnm was fain to get another compope to say his offices. 

Comport (kpmpoeut), wv. [ad. L. comporta-re 
to carry together, and F. comport-er to endure, 
bear, suffer. conduct (oncself), behave: the L., f. 
com- + portare to carry.] 

+1. trans. Yo bear, endure; to tolerate. Ods. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 175 We that ar stark 
(sayes the apostle: man comport the imbecillitie of the waiker. 
1597 Daniet Civ, Wares 1. Ixx, The malecontented sort, 
That. .never can the present state comport. a 1619 — Col/. 
Hist. Eng, (1626) 129 A Queene Dowager of England.. 
could not comport a superior so neare her doore. 1667 G. 
Dicsy Elvira un. in Hazl. Dodsley XV. 25 How does that 
noble beauty..Comport her servile metamorphosis? 1716 
M. Davies Athen. Bret. Latles Angl. 31 Whose Neces- 
sities they are oftentimes as far from. . Dearing or Comport- 
ing. 1818 CorcpRooKe Od/tg. & Contracts 1. 70 Words 
taken in a sense which they comport. 

+b. To bear, suffer, allow, permit ‘at. Ods, 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpe’s fist. Council Trent (1676) 662 The 
tine did not comport that the course of divine matters .. 
should be hindred by humane contentions. 1646 F. Haw- 
kins } onth’s Behav. iti, § 2\1663)14 Amongst them the cus- 
tome doth comport in certain places that they Zou one 
another more freely. 

+2. intr. Zo comport with. to bear with, put up 
with, tolerate, endure, suffer. Ods, 

1565 Sir W. Cecit in Ellis Orig. Lett. u.172 11. 296 She 
..prayeth hir Mat’ here to comport with hir untill she will 
send on of hirs hyther. a 1661 Fucver MW orthies uu. 9 Being 
unable to comport with his Oppression. 1679 in Gutch 
Coll. Cur. 1. 274 If the University of Oxford..were to com- 
port with the privileges granted before to the King’s Printers. 
1697 R. Peirce Gath Alem. 1. xi. 242 She needed both drink- 
ing, bathing, and pumping, but had not Strength to comport 
with either. 1851 Cartvie Sterling um. v. (1872! 214 The 
family..could a1 any rate comport with no long absence. 

+b. ref. in same sense. Obs. rare. 

1655 Futter CA, //ist, un. i. § 2 Many.. Bishops .. unable 
to Comport themselves with his harshness .. quitted their 
preferments. 

3. refl. To conduct or behave oneself; to act in 


a particular manner, to behave. Also ¢rauns/. 

1616 Lane Sov.'s Zaé x1. 53 How thwhole court of knightes 
gann them comport in glorious wellcoms, 1669 Woontteap 
St. Teresa tt. ili, 29 He-comported himself with extra- 
ordinary courage. 1830 Herscue. Stud. Nat. Phil. 314 
The heat which accompanies the sun's rays comports itself, 
in all respects, like light. 1858 Jas. Martineau Sévcd. 
Christianity 221 It would be curious to know how the 
Christians comported themselves when tbe priest of the 
Sun became monarch of the world. 


+4. intr. (for refl.) To behave. Ods. 


1616 Laxe- Son's Zale xi. 233 Wheare they with goodliest 
complementes comported. 1663 R. Hawkins Vouths Behav. 
100 Comport, to compose the gesture, 1673 Audles of Croutity 
ix. 86 How we are to Comport in our Congratulations and 
Condolements with great Persons. 21734 Nortu Lév's\ 1826) 
III, 371, I cannot say how he would have comported under it. 

+b. Zo comport with: to deal with, treat. Ods. 

1675 tr. Machiavellr’s Prince xv.Wks. 219 In what manner 
a prince ought to comport with his subjects. 1689 Dyad. 
betw. Timothy § Titus 11 Now how do you Comport with 
it in your Practice ? : 

5. intr. Zo comport with: to agree with, accord 
with; to suit, befit. 

1589 R. Bruce E-xrhort. 2 Tri. ii. (Wodrow! 375 Sik a 
Meaning as the words may bear, and as their signification 
may comport with. 1603 Dame Def. Ahime (1717) 31 A 
Tragedy would indeed best comport with a Blank Verse. 
1685 Evetyn J/rs. Godolphin, How her detachment from 
Royall servitude would comport with her. 1734 Watts 
Relig, Fuz.(1789) 214 They do all that nature and art can do 
to comport with his will, 1884 Srrepy Sfort xvi. 288 Such 
wholesale slaughter does not comport with our opinion as 
to what really constitutes sport. 

+6. trans.? To befit. or ?to bearupon. Oés. vare. 

1604 Drayton Woses t, What respects he the negociating 
Matters comporting emperie and state? 

+7. ct. To carry or bring together, collect. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu sicts & Won. 40 The materialls were 
comported from the Gentiles. _ @ 1660 [see ComporTaTioy]. 

+8. 70 comport the pike: to carry it grasped 
near the middle and pressed to the right side of the 
body, with the point ratsed. Ods. 

See description and figure in Pistofilo, Op/omachia (1621), 
where this ‘modo’ is said te be new, and practised by some 
French captains, particularly those of the King’s Guard; 
also in Alfieri La /'cca (1641) 16 ‘Come porti la picea il 
Capitano.’ (In neither of these is any particular name ap- 
plied to this ‘modo’.) The mode of coming to the ‘com- 
port’ is fully described in The Perfection of Alilitaiey Dis- 
cipline after Newest Methods (1692! p. 24. 

163543 Darrirre A/i/, Discip. cxiii. (1661) 150 Comporting 
your Half-pikes martching, is to be understood, when you 
Martch under ‘I'rees, or some such place where they cannot 
be ordered or advanced. 1634 Peactiam Compt. Gent, (1661) 
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299 Postures for the Pike. (15) Shoulder. (16) Port your Pikes. 
(17) Comport your Pikes. (18) Order your Pikes. 16g0 R. 
Exton Aré A/idi?. viii. (1668 6 ‘The comporting of the Pike 
is only useful to the souldier marching up a hill; for if then 
he should be shouldered, the butt-end of the Pike would 
always be touching of the ground. 1688 J.S. Art of War 7 
Captains and Lieutenantsare to carry their pikes comported. 

+ Comport (k/mpo-ut), 5.! Obs. [a. obs. I’. 
comport, |. comporter to Comport. But in sense 1 
taken immediately from the Eng. verb.] 

1. The action or position of comporting a pike: 
see Comporr v. 8, 

1635 Barrirre Asti, Déscip. ii, (1643) 9 From Comport, 
Cheeke, or Jraile. 1650 R, Et-ton Art Altd#. t. iit, Prom 
the Comport charge to the Front, Right, Left, Reer. 1690 
Perfection Milit, Disctp. 24. 

2. Behaviour, comportment. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Worthy Commun. Introd. 11 Our com- 
port and conversation in and after it [the Iloly Commu- 
nion}], axzz700 Drvpen Sables, Ceyr 6° Alcyone 41, | know 
them well, and mark’d their rude comport. 

Co‘mport, s¢.* [app. a corrupt spelling of com- 
pote, short for compote-dish, or tor contpotier.] A 
dessert dish raised upon a stem or support. 

388: Porcelain Wks , Worcester 7 Comports for dessert 
services. 1883 Datly News 18 Dec. 3/7 Vhe dessert service 
of Crown Derby china which is to be presented to Mr. 
Gladstone .. consists of 26 pieces—r18 plates and eight com- 
ports. 

+ Compo'rtable, a. Obs. [f. Comport v. + 
-ABLE,.] 

1. Capable of being borie or endured ; tolerable, 
bearable. 

1599 Minsneu Sp. Dict., Comportéble, tolerable, comport- 
able, to be borne withall. 1636 Featty Clazt’s A/yst, xxxiii. 
464 To prove that. . Religions differing tn substantiall points 
are comportable in the same kingdome. 1665 J. Mau. Ofer 
L. Help iti, Expected evils are the more comportable. a 1693 
Urnquuart Kabelais ttt. xxxviii. 319 Comportable fool. 

2. ? Accordant, consistent. 

1624 Wotton L£lem, Archit. (J.), Casting the rules and 
cautions of this art into some comportable method. 

Hence Compo’rtableness, endurableness. 

1642 Consid. Duties Prince & f'eople 18 In every one of 
them the comportablenesse and stability depended onely on 
the well regulating of the Soveraigne power. 

+ Compo'rtance. (és. [f. Compourz. + -axce.] 

1. Carriage, bearing, behaviour, manner of con- 
ducting oneself; (esp. in a favourable sense). 

1590 SPENSER F. Q, tt. i. 29 Goodly comportaunce each to 
other beare, And entertaine themselves with court’sies meet. 
1630 Lase Sor.’s Tale p. 144 vole, Now Orbell .. hin bore 
with such substancial comportance. 1644 J. Goopwis Jo. 
Triumph. Yo Rdr, 1 A man of no benevolous or friendly 
comportance with those, to whom he. .speaketh. 

2. Agreement, accordance ; compliance. 

1648 J. Goopwin Rivh? & Mreght 41x Calvin's apprehensions 
are of best comportance with the words. 21665 — Filted 
aw. Spirit (1867) 265 The word signifieth, let your yielding- 
ness, Or Comportance and compliance, be known unto all men. 

+Comporta‘tion. és. [ad. L. comportitton- 
em, n. of action f. comportare: sce Comport and 
-ATION.] The action of bringing togcther or col- 
lecting ; concr. a collection. 

1633 IT. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter iii. 2 The evangelical hand 
of comportation. 1655 Br. Rictarpson O, 7. 303 (T.) A 
collection and comportation of Agur’s wise sayings. @ 1660 
Wharton Fusts & Fest, Wks. (1683) 11 The ee of Com- 
portiat}ion of Wood..in memory of the wood comported, or 
brought for perpetual Nourishment of the Holy Fire. 

Comporter kpmpé-stes). [f. Com- + Porren.] 
(See qnot., and FELLowsHIP.) 

1885 Jorn. Post 22 Dec. 3/1 The plaintiff .. was a fellow- 
ship porter, and..applied to be .. a comporter, which was a 
superior rank in that body. 

+Compor'tioner. 0és. [f,Cos- + PortTionER.] 
One of a number who share together; == Com- 
PARCIONER, 

1609 Skene Neg. Alay. 28 Gif ane heretage .. perteines to 
divers and sundrie heires, as comportioners thereof. 1706 
tr. Dupin's Eccl. llist. 16th c. VW. av. xx. 359 In all Cathe- 
dral Churches, every Canon or Comportioner shall be obliged 
to be in a certain order, either Priest, Deacon, or Sub- 
deacon. 

Comportment (kgmpo-atmént.. Now rare. 
[a. F. comportement bearing, behaviour, f. com- 
porter: see -MENT,] 

1. Personal bearing, carriage, demeanour, deport- 
ment ; behaviour, outward conduct, course of action. 
+ Formerly also in f/., Proceedings, conduct. 

1599 SanDys Europace Spec. 152 Urban VIII .. very mag- 
nifieall and ceremoniall in his outward comportment. 1605 
Camvex Aem, 213 Whosoever will .. consider the comport- 
ment of the English Nation. 1631 Weever nc, Fun, Won. 
157 The better to maintaine their high state and comporte- 
ment, 1647 CLariNnDon Contem pl. 1's. Tracts (1727) 468 He 
will..make his comportment fuller of decency and majesty. 
1650 Howe. Wasanicllot 126 The causes of his tyrannicall 
comportments. 1756 W. To.pervy 720 Orphans I. 96 Elis 
Christian and religious comportment in his sickness. 

+b. So C. of oneself, of one’s body. Obs. 

3657 Divine Lover 16 Exacter obseruance of our Regular 
Discipline, and other good externe comportment of our- 
selues. 1663 Cowiry The College, A graceful comportment 
of their bodies. 

te. Dealing wth a person. Obs. 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Phrtlos. 272 A Summary of our 
Comportment with all others of our own kind. a 1734 
Nortn Lives (1826) II. v. 152 A due account of his nearer 
comportinent with his Majesty upon the subject of the new 


COMPOSE. 


methods. 1736 Carter Orimonde U1. 25 As to his comport. 
ment with Clanricarde ‘Vaaffe and the Irish. 

d. Of a thing: ‘¢ Behaviour’, manner of com- 
porting itself under specified conditions . 

1845 /'roc. erw, Nat. Club 11, xiii. 137 Its comporunent 
before the blowpipe. 

+2. ?Something officially carricd or borne. Ods. 

1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Alon, 487 ‘Vhe Vastorall Staffe.. 
being their onely comportment. 

+3. Accordance, consistent anion. Obs. rare. 

1675 Howr Living Femple Wks. (1834! 99a, ‘Vhe whole 
course of Divine dispensation .. imports a steady Comport- 
ment with this necessity. 

+ Compo'sable, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. Compose 
Vv. +-ABLE.] Adapted for composition. 

1623 Liste EU/ric on O. & N. T. Vo Rdr. 35 Our Saxon 
Ancestors..had a very significant and coinposable tongne 

+ Compo'sal. Os. [f. Comrose+-aL: cf. dis- 
posal, proposal.) ‘Vhe action of composing. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed ww. vi. Wks. IIL. €8 Practise or right 
composal of affections being the end. .of all inoral discipline. 
1672-5 Comper Comp. Temple Pref. 1702 8 Charity ..which 
guided his hand in the composal of these lines. 1700 W. 
Kine Transactioncer Pref. 2 What time can there be re- 
quired for the Consposal of such? 

Compo’sant !, a. and sé, JA/ath, ? Obs. [a. I. 
composant in same sense.] Entering into composi- 
tion with other forces ; a component, constituent. 

1828 Iluttox Conrse Math. 11. 142 The name resultant is 
given toa force which is equivalent to two or more forees 
acting at once upon a point, or upon a body ; these separate 
forces being named constituents or composants. 

Co‘mposant’,comozant. AlsoScomazant. 
A corruption of Corposanr [Pg. corpo santo ‘holy 
body’, from its resemblance to an aureole or 
nimbus], the electrical phenomenon known also 
as St. Elmo's Fire. 

1749 Wanneu in PArl. Trans. XLVI. iit A very hard 
Storm of Wind, attended with ‘Thunder and Lightning .. 
and sundry very large Comazants (as we call them) over- 
head..some of which settled on the spintles at the Topmast 
heads, which burnt like very large ‘Torches. 1751 FRANKLIN 
Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 224. 1753 /'Ail. Trans, SivuL 213 
We have heard all our lives ot St. Helmo’s fire. .and of the 
comazants of our mariners. 188: W. C. Russet Occan 
Free Lance 1. v. 208 There's the first composant I have 
seen this cruise. 1889 Dasly News 30 Nov. 5 2 St. Elino’s 
fire, a form of electrical discharge which is more familiar to 
sailors under the name of comozants. 


Compose (kfinpé""z),v. [a. F. compose-r 12th c. 
in Littré), f. com- together + poser to place, put 
down :—Romanic fosarc=late L.. pausdre to cease, 
liedown, laydown, etc.: sec Post, Kevosr. Through 
form-association with inflexions of L. pdvére, fosue, 
pa. pple. posttam, postum, It. posto, OF. post, pos, 
and contact of sense, this -poser came to be treated 
as a synonym of OF. -fondre, and finally took its 
place in the compounds, so that composer to com- 
pose is now used instead of compondre to compone, 
compound, and naturally associated with compositor, 
composition, compost, etc,, with which it has no 
connexion in origin.] 

I. To put together, make up. 

+1. ¢vans. To make by putting together parts or 
clements; to make up, form, frame, fashion, con- 
struct, produce. Oés. exc. in the special senses 
below. 

1481 Caxton Jyrr. 1. xiii. 39 He |God] is the very Astro- 


noinyer .. as he hym self that composed astronomye. 1485 
— Chas. Gt, 12 He dyd compose & do edyfye a cyte. 1599 


Tuysse Animadz. +1865) 35 England had .. the arte to 
compose suche kynde of delicate Cloothe of golde, as Eu- 
rope had not the lyke. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. v. ii. 170 
His Tlelme: Were tt a Caske compos’d by Vulean’s skill, 
My Sword should bite it, 1691 ‘I. H[ave] cc. New Loven. 
127 The Art of. composing x Ship, not out of one but several 
thousand pieces of Wood and Iron. 1788 Rein Avestoéle’s 
Leg. i. § 1. 2 He [Aristotle] was the first we know, says 
Strabo, who composed a library. 

+b. To fashion, frame the human bods, etc. ; 
esp. in comp. as well-composed, well put together, 
well-built. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Encydos ii. 15 His sone yolus..was soo fayr 
and so welle composed. 1601 Suans. Ad/'s Wedd 1. i. 2t 
Franke Nature rather curious then in hast Hath well com- 
pos’d thee. 1633 Be. Haut //ard Fe.rts, Cant. vii 4 Vhy 
Nose .. is perfectly composed, and featured. 1646 Sir T. 
Browse Psend, Ef. ww. vi. 195 Callipygx and women largely 
composed behinde. 1667 Mitton /?. ZL. uu. rir. 1676 
D'Urtey Aad. Fickle wm. iii, So handsome, so well com- 
pos’d a man. ; , 

+2. To compound or mix (ze7th). Obs. 

1475 CAXTON Jason 52 Deuurages and drynkes sumptuous 
composed with spices. ‘ : 

3. Predicated of the elements; To constitute, 
make up; to be the constituents or material of. 

This construction seems to hase come im as 1 became 
obsolete. 

1665 R. Bove Occas. Kefl. w. sii. (1675) 240 Now that 
the sun has. .elevated this Water in the form of Vapours .. 
we see it Composes a Cloud. 1667 Mittos /’, /..1, 483 Nor 
did Israel scape Th’ infection when their borrow’d Gold 
compos'd ‘The Calf in Oreb. 1692 Davoen Sf. Avremont’s 
#ss. 126 Insinuations, complaisance, and all those curious 
measures which compose the Art of winning hearts. 1732 
Porr Ess. Man 1. i. 24 See worlds on worlds compose one 
universe. 1743 Fietpixc J. Wedd t. vy, The same endow- 
ments have often composed the statesman and the [rig. 
1799 Scotl, Described (ed. 2) 15 Granite, schistus, sand- 
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stone..usually compose the strata of its rocks, 1875 Bryce 
Holy Rom. Emp, viii. (ed. 5) 122 The five or six great tribes 
or tribe-leagues which composed the German nation. 

4. pass. To be made up, formed, compounded 
of (a material, or constituent elements); to be 
constituted ; to consist of 

Originally, and still in form, the passive of 1, the agent 
being left unexpressed. But now, practically, the passive of 
3: the persons zuko contpose a crowd are those of who the 
crowd is composed. 

1541 R. CopLaxn Guydon's Quest. Cyrurg., The bladder 
.-is composed of pannycles. 1599 SHaxs. Auch Ado v. i. 
257 He is compos’d and fram’d of treacherie. 1642 R. Car- 
PENTER /.xferfence W. xi. 208 Every man is composed of a 
man and a beast. @1713 Sprat (J.), Zeal ought to be com- 
posed of the highest degrees of all pious affections. «#1774 
Gotpsom. E-rfer. Philos. (1776) 1. 18 Every part of nature is 
composed from similar materials, 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
Wks. V. 91 If an assembly is viciously or feebly composed in 
a very great part of it. 1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. 1. 
iv. 111 The spinal chord is composed of the same materials 
as the brain. 1857 BuckLe Cvwiliz. I. xii. 657 A government 
composed of princes and bishops. 1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 
44 The first British currency was composed of tin. 

5. sfec. To construct (in words); to make or 
produce in literary form, to write as author. 

Formerly often=comfrle; now chiefly restricted to poetry, 
essays, or the like, in which original literary workmanship is 
the predominant feature. /Vrrte is commonly used of any 
treatise of which narrative, description, or discussion is the 
main purpose; but it is a lighter substitute for compose, 
even in reference to finished works of literary art. 

1483 Caxton Cafo 3 A short and prouffitable doctryne .. 
the which is taken and composed upon the said book of 
Cathon. 1489 — Faytes of A.1. 1. 3 Whiche he had com- 
posed and made in a boke. 1599 THYNNE Axsinadv., (1865) 
69 The Letter cf Cupide, and the ballade..whiche Chaucer 
never composed. 165: Hopses Lezath, 1. xxxvi. 225 
Poets .. that composed Hymnes and other sorts of Poems. 
1667 PrimatT (¢/tle), The City and County Purchaser and 
Builder. Composed byS. P. Gent. 1722 Seweit Hist. 
Quakers (1795) 1. p.iv, I was induced to compose an history. 
1814 Worpsw,. Pref Excursion, A determination to com- 
pose a philosophical poem. 1832 SoutHey Peutus. War 
III. 556 The printed authorities from which tbe present 
history has been composed. 1876 J. H. Newman /7is¢. Sk. 
I. 262 In the last year of his life he [Cicero] composed at 
least eight of his philosophical works, 

b. aésol. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 111. i, Yonder’s Horace. .1I think 
he be composing as he goes in the street. 1766 JOHNSON in 
Boswell Feb., When composing, I have generally had them 
[verses] in my mind, perhaps fifty at a time, walking up and 
down in my room: and then I have written them down. 
18.. CrabseE (O.), Follow your calling, think the Muses foes 
Nor leanuponthe pestle and compose. 1818 Parr Is. (1828) 
VILE. 646 It is always easier to criticize than to compose. 
1869 J. E. T. Rocers Pref. A. Smith's 1V. N. 25 It is said 
that he composed with difficulty, and always with the ser- 
vices of an amanuensis. 

6. AZustc. To invent and put into proper form. 

1597 Mortey /utrod. Aus. 182 Being inioyned to make a 
song, [he] wil do it so simplie as one would thinke a scholler 
of one yeares practise might easily compose a better. 1906 
Farquuar Recr. Officer Epil. This piece of music .. was 
composed by a famous Italian master. 1795 Mason Ch, 
Mus. ti. 93 note, King Henry composed a Motett beginning 
Quam Pulchra es, 188z Suortuouse J. Juglesant xxii, 
He composed pieces for a single voice with accompaniment 
for Violins. 

b. To set to music ; to write music to. 

[1661-2 Pepys Diary 11 Feb., At night begun to compose 
songs, and begin with ‘ Gaze not on swans’], 1691 DryDeNn 
Albion & Alb. Pref., The English .. are not .. so musical as 
the French, yet they have been pleas’d already with the 
Tentpest [an opera], and some Pieces that follow’d, which 
were neither much better written, nor so well compos'd as 
this. 1841 B’sess Bunsen in Hare Lz (1879) IL. i. 22 Inthe 
wish to find something Italian to compose. 1878 A. RoFFE 
Handbk, Shaks. Alus. 27 These four lines of Hamlet have 
been composed by Mr. M. P. King in the form of the un- 
accompanied glee for three voices. 

ec. absol, 

1694 W. Hover Harmony (1731) 60 Not intending to 
treat of Composing. 1849 MArryat Valerie xi, He is very 
talented, very musical, composes well. 1863 OvuseLey in 
Guardian 18 Nov. 1082/2 Now it became for the first time 
possible to compose in the true sense of that term. No 
longer was music simply an enhancing adjunct to words. 

7. Print. To put together (types, so as to form 
words and blocks of words; to set up (type); to 
set up (an article, a page) in typc; also aédsol. 

1637 Deeree of Star Chamb. § 24 Vf any person .. that is 
not allowed Printer.. shall worke at any such Presse, or 
Set, or Compose any Letters to bee wrought by any such 
Presse. 1708 Hearne Coliect. 11 Apr. Il. 102 They had 
15 shillings per sheet for composing Pliny’s Epistles, 1721 
R. Procl. 11 June in Loud. Gaz. No. 5963/1 An Assistant 
to.. Nathaniel Mist in composing for the Press. 1791 Bos- 
WELL Johnson an. 1784, The compositor was Mr. Manning.. 
who had composed about one half of his ‘ Dictionary’, 1882 
Biapes Carton 108 The author procured..a fount of their 
Caxton types in pure lead, and composed a page of Caxton’s 
‘Chess Book’. 

8. To put together ‘parts or elements) so as to 
make up a whole; sfec. in artistic usc, To arrange 
artistically the elements of a landscape or painting. 

1655-S0 Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) Where matter was 
put into those Figures-by God. .at last he reduced it to order, 
each being conjoined to one another and composed in due 
Proportion. 1659 T. Wittsrorp Archit. 27 Panes of glass 
(composed in Diamond cut). 178z Gitrin Hye (1789) 59 
Shrubs artfully co:znposed may have their elegance and 
beauty. 1828 Srevarr /’lanter’s G. 298 With ., taste and 
judgment, Bushes and stools of Copse-wood may be thus 
composed .. naturally and beautifully. 1849 Kuskin Sev. 
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Lawnips iv. § 25. 115 Symmetry without proportion is not 
composition. ‘To compose is to arrange unequal things. 

b. znztr. (for ref.) To enter into composition ; 
to admit of artistic grouping. 

1828 Evmes Metr. Iniprov. 45 The house..composes well 
with the adjoining mansions and small plantations, 

ec. trans. To construct artistically. (Cf. 5, 6.) 

1663 [see Comrosine vd/. sb.]. 1845 Stocque1EeR Handbh. 
Brit. India (1854) 149 The plan was not copied from any 
other edifice, but was composed expressly for the purpose 
mentioned, 

II. To arrange a dispute, conflict of claims, etc. 

9. trans. To settle, adjust, arrange. 

a. discord or dissension, a dispute, difference, 
quarrel, war, disturbance, disorder, etc. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § A/. (1596) 242 The controversie ceased 
and composed betweene these two, Otho the Cardinall .. 
beginneth hissermon. @ 1600 Hooker £cc/. Pol. vu. vii. $6 
To compose the strife between him and his competitor. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Amended ii. 234 ‘This war was at 
length composed by the intervention of Mercury. 1762 
Home ///st. Exe. 1. ix. 198 The king, with some difficulty, 
composed this difference. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) 
III. xiv. 205 For the present the tumult was composed. 

b. contending or rebellious persons, a disturbed 
district. 

1594 [see Composinc wdd, sé.). 1612 T, Tayior Cosi, 
Titus i. 6 What a stirre had Abraham to compose Sarah 
and Hagar to peace. 1655 FuLier Ch. Hist. u. iv. § 39 It 
is hard so to compose two Swarms of Bees in one Hive, but 
that they will fall out and fight. 1879 Froupe Cxsar xix. 
316 Labienus, with four legions, was sent to compose the 
country between Sens and Paris. 

10. To arrange (any matter) properly or success- 
fully ; to settle. 

1568 Grarton Chroz. Il. 70 That matter was sone com- 
posed by the king of England. @ 1619 Damier Coll. Hist. 
Eng. Nia [He] then goes..and composes this businesse 
with the King of France. 1878 Tennyson Q. A/ary 1. v. 
37 It then remains. .to compose the event [Mary’s marriage] 
In some such form as least may harm your Grace. 

b. absol. To come to a composition or settlement. 

1606 SHaxs. Ant. & C, u. ii. 15 If we compose well heere, 
to Parthia. 

+11. ixtr. ?To make composition, to com- 
pound (for anything). Ods. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. Intell. vi. (1628) 179 Such as had 
ie ged fortune to keep or compose for their owne liuely- 

oods. 

ITI. To adjust the body or mind to any attitude, 
esp. that of repose ; to calm or quiet disturbance. 

[The later development has here app. been influenced by 
association with the cognate Repose, which retains much 
more of the original sense of Jausére ; in senses 15-17, eSp., 
to coutpose is to adjust to a state of repose. ] 

12. trans. To give some arrangement, attitude, 
or adjustment to; to ‘make up’ in a specified or 
understood way, or artificially. 70 compose one- 
seUf: to adopt an attitude, to dispose one’s body, or 
features, in an appropriate manner. 

1606 HoLLanp Sweton. 146 Composing and dressing it 
[his face] at a looking-glasse..all manner of waies to seem 
more terrible, 1644 BuLwER C//roZ. 180 The stroake inflicted 
with the Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity.. the 
name of Condyl. 1673 Aedes of Civility vii. 77 Composing 
ourselves with as much modesty as we may. 1673 S.C. Art 
Complaisance i. 7 They appear more affected then yourself, 
and never fail to compose their countenances according to 
yours. 1691 Ray Creezion 1. (1704) 90 How doth it [Water] 
exactly compose itself to a level or equal Superficies. 1859 
THACKERAY Virgtx. xvii, She .. would have taken care to 
study and compose a face so as to be ready to suit the plea. 

13. To address or dispose (esf. the mind, one- 
self) calmly and collectedly ¢o or for an action 
or state, or fo do something; ‘to adjust the mind 
to any business by freeing it from disturbance’ (J.). 

1614 Br. Hatt Contempl. O. T. vii. 1108 That he may the 
niore easily compose himselfe to resist [Satan’s onsets]. 1650 
Howext Masaniello 1. 107 To sound the Shop Keepers, 
and compose them to see their slavery. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
xt. 396 Her also 1... have calm’d .. and all her spirits com- 
pos’d To meek submission. 1716-8 Lapy M. W. Mon- 
taGuE Lett. 1. xvi. 53 Tired with fear and fatigue, it was not 
possible for me to compose myself to write. 1794 SouTHEY 
Wat Tyler ut i, | would faincompose my thoughts for action. 

+b. zzir. (for ref.) Obs. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 331 They tend to detain 
people always in a gazing and expecting posture, so that 
they compose not to tbe work and duty of the day. 

c. In compose oneself to sleep there is a blending 
with following senses. 

1709 STEELE & AppiSsON Tatler No. 160 P 2 It was im- 
possible for me to compose my self to sleep after two such 
unexpected Alarms. 1877 Lapy Drassey Voy. Sunbeam 
xxi, The children..composed themselves in the deck-house 
to sleep for the remainder of the night. 

414. To put in the proper state ‘for any pur- 
pose) ; to dispose, to order. Oés, 

1614 SPEED 7heatre Gt. Brit. Pref., How the Lord com- 
posed my minde for the worke. @1674 CLARENDON //is?. 
vin. (J.), The whole army seemed welll composed to obtain 
that by their swords, which they could not hy their pen. 

15. To set in proper order, or in a position of 
rest; to arrange, adjust ; e.g. to set (the body) in 
the posture of sleep or repose. Zo compose one’s 
countenance: to adjust the features so that they 
express no emotion. (Cf. ComposEp 4.) 

1700 Drypen fal. & Arcite i. 434 At length in sleep their 
bodies they compose. 1756 Burxr Sué/. & B.1v. xix, The 
whole body is composed, and the hands fall idly to the sides, 
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1784 Cowrer Jask 1. 446 First we stroke An eyebrow, next 

compose a straggling lock. 1813 Scott Rokeby 1. ii, Ere 

sleep [his] senses tied, Oft had he changed his weary side, 

Composed his limbs. 1859 THackErRay Virgin. ix, He tried 

to compose his countenance as well as he could ; it was impos- 

sible that he should explain to his hostess.. why he was angry. 
b. To lay out :a dead body). 

@ 1677 Barrow 2nd Sermz. Rone. xii. 18. 1697 DryDEN 427. 
v1. 498 And in a peaceful grave my corps compose. 1717 
Pore Elegy Unfort. Lady 52 By foreign hands thy decent 
limbs compos'd. 1814 Soutney Roderick u, No Christian 
hands Were here who should compose his decent corpse. 

+e. fig. To make seemly and orderly (in man- 
ners, behaviour, etc.). Ods. 

1626 Doxxe Sevwt, ont Ps. \xv. 5 By Composing our man- 
ners and rectifying our Life and Conversation. 1658-60 
Stanvey //ist, Philos. (1701) 186 One..who took more care 
to frame an Oration, than to compose his Life. 

16. To make calm or quiet (a physical disturb- 
ance, noise, etc.). 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 207 The windes fauourable, and 
the seas composed. @17z1 Prior 7 he Dove 93 Tocompose 
this midnight noise. @ 1728 Woopwarp (J.), Had power 
to still and compose it [the water], as well as to disturb it. 

17. To calm, pacify, tranquillize (the thoughts, 
spirits, emotions). Freq. vefl. and passive. 

1607 Dekker Whore Babylon Wks. 1873 I1. 265 Contract 
thy spirits togither, be compos’d. 1688 SHADWELL Sgr, 
Alsatia v, If you are not quiet, you shall never see her 
more .. I'll strive to compose myself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
1. xvili, He said..kind things to me, to compose and bring 
me to myself. 1784 Cowrer Yasé 1. 305 Reflections 
such as..Compose the passions, and exalt the mind. 1837 
Dickens /’*ickw. xxxiv, | heard him ask her to compose her- 
self, for what a situation it was if anybody should come. 
1873 Mrs. OvipHant /unocent Il. i. 20 For Heaven's sake, 
Amanda, compose yourself—Do you want to make a scene? 

b. To tranquillize through the senses or nerves. 

1744 BerKELey Si7zs § 86, I have known tar-water pro- 
cure sleep and compose the spirits in cruel vigils. 1860-1 
Fro. NicuTINGALE Nursing 34 A good nurse can apply hot 
bottles to the feet .. hour by hour, without disturbing, but 
rather composing the patient. 

+ Compose, 54. Ods. = Composition, Com- 
post. Cf. CoMPass 56,2 

1581 ANDRESON Sera. Paules Crosse 103 Remoue the hin- 
dering matter from the roote of the Fiy tree, and lay 
compose to moisten, supple, and comforte the life therof.. 
Lay to the roote ..that dung or compose. 1603 Harsxer 
Pop. Impost. 45 And this..is the mysterie of your sweet 
Compose, to fume a Devill out at a mans nose like the 
smoake of Tohacco. 

Composed (kpmpéwzd), p/.a. [f. Compose v. 
+-ED!, 

+1. Made up of parts; compound ; composite. 

1570 Bitiincsiey £uclid vu. xiv. 186 A number composed, 
is that which some one numher measureth. 1605 VERSTE- 
Gan Dec. Intell, viii. (1628) 242 Proper names beeing made 
of composed words. 1632 Litucow Trav. 1x. 392 It con- 
gealeth in huge .. stones. like to the composed Cinders of 
a Smithes Forge. 1662 a Cuanpncer Van Helmont’s Oriat, 
97 This is the simple body of an Element; but, that is 
a composed body. 1728 R. Morris £ss. Auc. Archit. 54 
The compos’d Order. 1801 tr. AVaproth’s Ess. 1. i, lf a 
composed one, to know the parts of which it is composed. 

+b. Complicated, compounded. Oés. 

1541 R. CopLanp Guydon’s Formul. ii. S ivb, Woundes 
composed after the intencion of Galyen aforesayde. /did. 
Ti, The woundes are sometyme composed with vnnatural 
mater. .and fraudelent venymous fylthynes. 

+2. Elaborately or well put together. Ods. 

1591 SHaxs. 7720 Gent. 11. ti. 69 Walefull Sonnets, whose 
composed Rimes Should be full fraught with seruiceable 
vowes. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 22 A com- 
posed and elaborate Design will answer .. better than one 
that is altogether plain and ordinary. /é7d. 63 A Bowling- 
green still more composed, and finer. — 

+3. Constituted, settled, established, confirmed. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 360/4 This holy vyrgyne..was so 
composed in alle good maners. 

4. Of the face, bearing, etc.: Made calm or 
tranquil; properly adjusted, undisturbed by emo- 
tion ; expressive of gravity or self: possession. 

1607 Dexxer Aunts. Conjur. (1842) 67 A personage of so 
composed a presence, that nature and fortune had done 
him wrong if they had not made him a souldier. 1628 
Earce AVicrocosi. liv. (Arb.) 76 A man .. Of a compos'd 
and setled countenance. 1705 Appison /¢ady 46 In Spain 
.. there is something still more serious and compos‘d in the 
manner of the Inhabitants. a@ 185g Macaucay //ist. Eng. 
(1861) V. 117 That stern and composed face. 


+b. Artificially ‘made up’ or adjusted. Ods. 

1627 Lisander & Cal.v. 80 His countenance was not com- 
posed but naturall and without art. 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. 
Il. xviii. 97 Officers..with bended knees and a composed 
countenance, offered their respectful homage. 

5. Having one’s feelings or passious under con- 
trol; calm and self-possessed, tranquil. The op- 
posite of excited, dtsiracted. 

1621 Burton vixat, Ale/, 11. u.v, le that will intend to take 
his rest must go to bed..with a secure and composed mind. 
ax6s2 J. Smitn Sel. Disc. iv. 104 Such calm and serene 
ideas of truth, that shine only in composed souls. 1724 
Pore £fit. Mrs. Corbet 7 So unaffected, so composed a 
mind. 1727 — Zit. R. Digby 3 Compos’d in suff ‘rings 
and in joy sedate. 1829 Scott /ales Grandf (1841) Ser. 
m1. Ixxxv. 453/1 Lord Kilmarnock was composed, though 
penitent, and prepared himself..for the terrible exit. 1862 
Trnttore Orley F. xiii. 103 When you are at home you 
will be more composed. 

6. Her. a. = Componé. +b. Arms composed: 
the addition by a gentleman to his own armorial 


bearings of a portion of those borne by his wife. 
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1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Componed or Br aiposed, is also 
used in the general for a bordure, a pale, or a fess, composed 
of two different colours, or metals, disposed alternately. 
1847 Gloss. Iferaldry. . ; 

Composedly (kfmpéwzdli, -édli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY%.] In a composed manner; calmly, 
tranquilly, without agitation. 

1647 CLARENDON /Yis?, 1. (1843) 12/1 In this hurry. .a man 
was seen walking before the door very composedly without 
ahat. 1725 Pore Odyss. xxui. 447 ‘The Heroe check’d her, 
and compos'dly said. 1836 Marryar Ol/a Podr. xxvii, He 
took his loss..very coniposedly. 1881 J. HAwTHORNE /‘ort. 
ae 1. xvill, Hle lay back, and folded his hands compos- 
edly, 

Composedness (kfmpéwzdnés, -édnés).  [f. 
as prec.+-NESS.] The state or quality of being 
composed. 

a. in outward bearing, appearance, or demeanour. 
x611 Speed /fist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxxiii. (1632) 130 A man of 
so ohseruable composedness, as that he had bin neuer seene 
tolaugh. 1745 Wes..ey HVés. (1872) VIII. 182 Gravity and 
composedness of behaviour. 1820 Soutiuey in Q. Rev. 
XXIII. 9 That this composedness was the demeanour of 
one who submitted to the stroke as a judicial visitation. 
b. in mind, spirits, etc. 

1627 Br. Hare Ffeaven vpon E. § 2.74 This due com- 

sednesse of minde we require unto our tranquillity. 1796 

ama Let. Coleridge 28 Oct., Rejoice with me in my sister's 
continued reason and composedness of mind. 1883 Mrs, 
Ournant Mem. Sheridan 208 Details which move the heart 
out of the composedness of criticism. 

e. of a people, etc. : Settled order, tranquillity. 

a1859 Macauray //ist. Eng. (1861) V. 168 The anarchy 
lasted, with some short intervals of composedness, till the 
general election of 1705. 

Composer (kgmpédu'zan). [f. Compose v. +-ER}. 
Cf. F. composcur.] 

1. One who puts together or combines into a 
whole ; one who fashions or constructs, rare. 

1644 Be. Wittiams Aights of Kings (1662) 43 (T.) To he 
the composers, contrivers, or assistants, in concluding of any 
ecclesiastical law. 1657 May Satir. Puppy 40 Farewell 
Poetry; thou trim Composer of disjuncted Sense. @ 1693 
Urquyart Nadelais i. xxxiii. 278 Composers of green Ar- 
bours. 1699 EvetyNn Acefaria (1729) 146 A wise man is the 
proper composer of an excellent Sallet. 

+b. A mixer or mingler. Oés. 

1561 Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) 58a, These com- 
posers or mongerels with their temperature and mixture, 

+e. A component, a constituent part. Ods. 

1610 MarkuaMm Masterp, 1. iv. 11 Humours. .are the third 
composers ofa horses body. 

2. One who composes a literary work ; an anthor 


or writer, 

1603 Hotrann Plutfarch’s Mor. 101 Like unto composers 
of Tragedies. 1644 Mitton £duc., Abie writers and com- 

sers in every excellent matter. 18:8 Parr JVés. (1828) 

III. 646 Instances in which great critics have shewn 
themselves not very correct composers. 1863 J. G. Murruy 
Comm. Gen. iii. 21 Moses being not the mere collector, but 
the composer of the documents contained in Genesis. 

3. One who composes music. (The usual sense, 
when used without defining additions.) 

1597 Morey /utrod. Afus, 181 Some wil be good des- 
canters..and yet wil be but bad composers. 1644 Mitton 
£duc., The well studied chords of some choice composer. 
1691 Drypen Albion 4 Alb. Pref., The Composer Monsieur 
Grabut .. has so exactly express’d my sense. .that he seems 
--to have been the Poet as well as the Composer. 1880 
Grove ict. Mus. 1. 413/1 Mr. Cowen is also the composer 
of many popular songs. 1883 Rocksrro Life Handel xxviii, 
The greatest Composer in the world. ; 

4. One who arranges or groups according to the 
laws of artistic composition ; + a designer. 

1723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6171/7 Henry Shallcross late of 
tien. Composer to the Cailicoe Factory there. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) Il. 145 As the eye 
1s the best composer, so light is the first of painters. 

+ 5. One who sets up type, a compositor. Ods. 

1634 Harincron Salernues Regiment Pref. 4 The faults of 
the Composer and Correcter shall neyther be excused nor 
accused by mee. 1637 Laup Leé. in Hiést. Chancellorsh. 
Ox/., The procuring of a sufficient composer, and corrector, 
for the Eastern languages. 1708-15 Kersey Composstor, a 
Printer’s Composer, that sets the Matter. 

6. A person or thing that adjusts, settles, tran- 
quillizes, etc. 

1649 Hammonp Serm. Matt. xi 30 Wks. 1684 IV. 479 
Seeking out those great composers of the soul. 1711 Gay 
Rural Sports u, Ye murm’ring streams .. The sweet com- 
Posers of the pensive soul. 1735 R. James Canine Mad- 
ness (1760) 156 [Musk] is a great composer, and excellent in 
Convulsions. 1827 Eart Suarrespury in Life (1886) I. ii. 
72 Vesterday read ‘Watson’s Apology’..an everlasting 
composer for busy Deists and wounded faith. 

+ Composier. Ods. app. = ComMPosuRE ‘ com- 
position’. 

1648 Royalist’s Def. so The composier of that Body. 
‘bid. 77 The Composier of the Members is such. /4d. 86 
A composier far more preposterous, and absurd. 

Composing (kémpdwzin), v4/. sb. [f. Compose 
%.+-ING!.] The action of the verb CoMPOSE (in 
its various senses). 

1574 Wuitairr Def Aunsw. 364 (R.) The appeasing and 
Composing of controversies and heresies. 1594 Br. J. Kinc 
Jonas (1618) 203 For the composing and attoneing of 
Christened kingdoms. 1663 Gerster Counsel 23 The com- 
Posing of a fit and easy Staires being a Masterpiece. 
1688 Penn, Archives 1. 103 For the composing of several 
disputes and differences. 1708 Hearne Collect. 4 Sept. If. 
129 The Printers demand per sheet 14s. for composing. 
1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 11. vui. 121 They sung .. 
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hymns of their own composing. 1873 Lowet. Among my 
Bks, Ser. 11. 315 To Wordsworth, composing was a healthy 
exercise, : 

2. Como. (in sense 7 of the verb): composing- 
frame, the frame or stand at which a compositor 
stands ; composing-machine, a machine for 
setting up type; composing-room, the rvom in 
which compositors work ; (in quot. 1859) the room 
in which an author composes ; composing-rule, 
a brass or steel rule against which the type is set 
i a composing stick, a setting-rule ; composing- 
stand = composing-frame ; composing-stick, an 
instrument (now of metal) of adjustable width, in 
which the type is set before being put on a galley. 

1824 J. Jounson Zyfogr. 11.222 The press-rooin should, 
if possible, be separated from the “composing-room, a 1859 
Dr Quincry Wks, (1863) 11. 137 The poet’s study and com- 

josing room, 1889 Pall Alall G. 14 Nov. 2/3 Mr. Boyle 

egan in the composing-room and ended in the editorial 
chair. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1586) 358 It makes the half 
of an oblong right-angled parallelepiped cut diagonally, 
being somewhat like the "composing stick of a Printer. 
1882 Braves Caxton 123 ‘The composing-sticks were origin- 
ally of hard wood, without any sliding adjustment. 

Composing, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1nc?.] 
That composes; es. tranquillizing, soothing, seda- 
tive, as a composing draught, 

1644 Sir E. Derinc Prof. Sacr. Biij, A composing third 
way was my wish. 1646 Crasuaw Steps to Temple 60 The 
sweet peace of all-composing night. 1796 Lamp Let. fo 
Coleridge 3 Oct., 1 may dismiss immediately both doctor 
and apothecary, retaining. .a composing draught or so for a 
while, 1860 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. III. 37 To take three 
composing draughts a day. : 

+ Composit, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. compostt- 
ppl. stem of componére: see Composite. Cf. de- 
fosit.] trans. To place or put together. 

1640 G. Wartstr. Bacon's Adu, Learn. 133 A.. Rhapsody, 
and confused inass of knowledge. .composited and compiled, 
+ Compo'sital, a. (?5b.) Obs.~! ? Composite. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. i. iv. ix, Lives centrall Can 
frame themselves a right compositall. 

Composite (kp mpuvzit, formerly kgmpgzit), a. 
and sé, Also 7 -it. (ad. L. comtpostt-ws, pa. pple. 
of componére to put together. Cf. F. composite (in 
Archit.). Introduced first in the architectural sense 
(2), the only one recognized by Johnson, 1755-73.] 

1. Made up of various parts or clements ; com- 
pound ; not simple in structure. 

1678 GALE Crt, Gentiles 111.27 It is impossible, in a com- 
posite sense, that the creature should not act and do that 
unto which it is premoved by the first cause. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamitron AZfefaph. xxxvi. (1870) 11. 328 We cannot de- 
compose what is not already composite. 185t HerscHEL 
Stud. Nat, Phil. 1. ii. 96 To analyse a composite pheno- 
menon into simpler ones. 1883 A. Roperts O. 7. Revis. ii. 
28 The Book of Genesis is composite .. a congeries of frag- 
ments collected from many different sources, 

b. with of: = Compounded, composed. rare. 

1842 Mrs. Browninc Grk. Chr. Poets 17 A dithyrambic 
ode. .composite of fantastic epithets. ; 

2. Arch. The name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, being ‘ composed of the Ionic grafted upon 
the Corinthian’. At first Conzfostta (sc. columna). 

1563 Suute Archit. Bija, This piller was firste buylded 
to his perfection in the time of Titus, Vespasianus, who .. 
called it Composita, or as some doo name her Italica. /éyd. 
Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, Ionica, Corinthia, & Composita, 
increase their heightes by Diameters. 1663 GERBIER Counse/ 
(1664) 40 The Composite Order must be made of the same 
proportions of the Corinthian, 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4280/5 
The Three Greek Orders, Dorick, Ionick, and Corinthian.. 
and the Two Latin, Tuscan and Composita. 1766 Enrick 
London IV. 95 Above there is placed a series of composite 
columns. x85x Ruskin Sfones Ven. (1874) 1. App. 359 An- 
other order, the Composite, which is Ionic and Connthian 
mixed. .may be desenbed as a spoiled Corinthian. 

b. Composite arch : ‘the pointed or lancet arch’ 
(Gwilt). 

3. Afath. Composite number: a number which is 
the product of two or more factors, greater than 
unity. (LL. szmerus compositus (Isidore ul. v. 7). | 

1730-6 in Baivey (folio). 1772 Horstev Prime Niondé, in 
Phil, Trans, LXM, 327 Two or more numbers, which have 
any common integral divisor besides unity, are said to be 
Composite with respect to one another. 1827 Hutton 
Course Math, 1.4 A Composite Nuinber is one which is the 
product of two or more numbers. 1859 Barn. Smitu Avith. 
& Alvchra (ed. 6) 20. 

fb. See quot.: cf. ComPounn a. 2 b. 

axgoo in Halliwell’s Bricf Acc. S. Morland (1838) 20 
Composittys be alle nombrys that ben componyd of a digyt 
and of an articule, as fourtene. ’ 

4. Nat. //ist. Consisting of an organic aggrega- 
tion of individuals, or of distinct parts. 

a. Bot. (a) Belonging to the N. O. Composite, in 
which what is popularly called the flower consists 
teally of a close head of many small flowers 
(‘florets’) sessile on a common receptacle, and 
surrounded by a common involucre of bracts; 
examples are the daisy, dandelion, tansy, marigold, 
aster, chrysanthemum, dahlia, sunflower. Also sé. 
A plant of this order. 

In many Composites the florets of the ray or circumference 
differ in shape from those of the disc, being developed so as 
to look like petals; by cultivation, the florets of the disc 
May assume the sanie form, as in the daisy, dahlia, and 
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common iarigold; these two stales are popularly culled 
single and double. 

1832 Pinnock Guide to Knowl, No. 11 88/2 The whole 
autumnal season is remarkable for the reign of the Com- 
positz, or coniposite flowers. 1854 [batrour Oxutlines 
Bot. 449 Whe properties of Composite plants are various. 
1861 S. ‘Tnomson Hiri FU. un. (ed. 4) 120 ‘The head of a 
composite is made up of a number of. .florets. 1882 Garden 
10 Kone 405/t Graceful single flowered Composites have 
become so popular. 

+ (4) Compound. Oés. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Stalk, Vf the stalk divari- 
cate, or, instead of sending out branches, it divide into 
them, it is called a composite stalk. 

b. Zool. Compound, 

1861 J. R. Greunn Man. sAnim. Ningd., Calent. 205 Vhe 
corallum of the Tabulata is mostly, if nut always, composite. 
187z CarventerR Anim. Phys. xv. 554 ‘The arborescent 
structures of the Composite Zoophytes. 

ce. Crystallogr. Compound, 

183r Brewster Oftics xxvi. 220 These strata are not 

united together like the parts of certain composite crystals. 

Logic, Belonging to the terms collectively, 
but not to each separately ; collective. (Cf. Com- 
POSITION 4 b.) 

1864 Bowen Logic ix. (1870) 278 Another ambiguity... is 
passing from the Composite to the Divisive, or from the 
Divisive to the Composite, meaning of a proposition. 

6. In various technical uses: a. Of ships: Built 
of both wood and iron; constructed of an iron 


framework covered with wood. 

1878 Lavy Brassry Voy. Sunbeam 1 note, The ‘Sunbeam’ 
.-may be technically defined as a screw composite three- 
masted topsail-yard Schooner. 1888 Dazty News x10 Sept. 
3/1 She is a composite vessel—that is, constructed of iron 
frames with a wood bottom, protected by copper sheathing. 

b. Composite carriage : a railway-carriage with 
compartments of different classes. So a compostte. 

1868 Daily News 24 Aug., A composite ‘first and second 
class) carriage. 1883 — 3 Jan. 2/; Captain Price and Dr. 
Davies scrambled out of the capsized composite, 1887 
Times 1g Sept. 10/2 He was in the bogie composite carriage. 

c. Composite candle: onc made of a mixture of 
stcaric acid and the stearin of coco-nut oil. 

1845 Jf/ech. Mag. 60 A very cheap composite candle. 
1857 Mrs. Cartyte Let?. I]. 334 There isn’t a candle 
allowed ..wax, dip, moulded, or composite. 1865 Look 
Before You Leap \. 176 A pair of hastily lit composites. 

d. Composite photograph or portrail: a single 
photographic portrait, prodticed by combining 
those of two or more persons. Also @ compostte. 

7. Composite sailing in Naut.: a combination of 
great-circle and parallel sailing. 

¢ 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 56 Another variety of the 
system is Composite Great Circle Sailing. 1868 Daily 
Vews 10 Sept., Connected with these tables was a sailing 
which Mr. ‘Towson had designated ‘composite sailing’, by 
which he had enabled the mariner to take the nearest 
practical route when great circle sailing is not available. 

B. sé. (See also prec. senses 3 b, 4, 6.) 


+1. A component part. Ods. rare—', 

1657 R. Licon Barbadoes 12 If time and tune be the 
Composits of Musicke. 

2. A composite thing; anything madc up of 
different parts or elements, a compound. 

1656 J. SERJEANT tr, White's Peripat. Inst. 204 The Com- 
posit or compound must needs be, in some measure, dense. 
1721 Daitey, Composites, (in Pharmacy) Medicines made 
up of many simple ones; as certain Waters, Syrups, 
Electuaries, etc. 1750 Harris /lermes ut. v. Wks. 241 
Each man’s understanding. .is a composite of natural capa- 
city and of snper-induced habit. 1794 I’. Taytor tr. 
Pausanias’ Descr. Greece 1. Pref. 15 Weauty in every 
coinposite consists in the apt connexion of its parts with 
each other. 1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 
151 That wonderful composite called English. 

3. Gram. A compound word or term. rare. 

1708-15 Kersey, Composite, a Term in Grammar; as A 
Composite, or Compounded Word. 1887 Ear.e Philol. 
Eng. Tongue § 397 These [adjectives] are Composites ; they 
have been formed by the combination of two words. 

Compositely (kgmpézitli), adv. [f. Costro- 
SITE + -LY2.] In a composite manner. 

1854 Dr Quincey in Page Life (1877) II. xviii. 86 Not 
stmply but compositely. 1864 Bowen Logsc (1870) 278 Two 
and three (taken compositely) are five. 

Co'mpositeness. [f.as prec. +-vxrss.] Com- 
posite statc or quality. 

1881 Westcotr & Hort Grk, M. 7. II. 195 Apparent 
compositeness of attestation may really be due to miature, 
and therefore delusive. 

Composition (kom pézi-fan). Also 4- §-icioun. 
[a. F. con:posttton, ad. L. composition-em, n. of 
action f. componére; see Comvonk and Compose. ] 

I. As an aetion. * generally. 

1. The action of putting together or combining ; 
the fact of being pnt together or combined ; com- 
bination (of things as parts or elements of a 
wholc). 

€ 1386 Cnaucer Sgr.‘s 7. 221 By composiciouns Of Anglis. 
1612 Bacon /ss,, Varn-Gl. (Arb.) 464 Such composition of 
glorious natures doth put life into busines. 1662 SritLincec. 
Orig. Sacr. wt. i § 14 Wee must consider .. when the com- 
position of things 1ogether in the understanding, doth de- 
pend upon the meer operation of the mind. 1674 Grew 
alnat, Plants, Lect. 1. (1682) 226 The Composition of 
Afomes in Bodies is like that of Letters, in Words, 1841 
Myers Cath. ZA. un. § 31. 114 The instances of abridge- 
ment and coiuposition of quotations. 
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2. The forming (of anything) by combination of 
various elements, parts, or ingredients ; formation, 
constitution, construction, making up. 

1555 Even Decades HW. Ind. (Arb.) 338 One of the mar- 
ueylous thynges that god vseth in the composition of man. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 10 Every body.. which 
is capable of composition and resolution. 1707 Curios. fn 
Ilush. §& Gard. 165 The Ingredients. .imploy’d in the Com- 
position of the Prepar'd Water, 1766 Gotpsm. /ic. HV’. xvi, 
In the composition of a pudding, it was her judgement that 
mixed the ingredients. 18zz J. Q. Apams in C. Davies 
Jletr. Syst. wt. (1871) 112 The substitution of the troy pound 
..for the composition of the bushel and gallon. 

+3. The putting (of things) into proper position, 
order, or relation to other things ; orderly arrange- 
ment; ordering. Ods. or arch. 

1598 Bacon Relig. Medit., Earthly [lope (Arb.) 113 A 
state of minde which. .is setled. .out of a good gouernment 
and composition of the affections. 1644 BuLweEr Chiron. 
21 In the gesture and composition of the body. 1704 Swirr 
Mech, Operat. Spirit, By what kind of Practices the Voice 
is best govern’d towards the Composition and Improve- 
ment of the Spirit. 31854 Faser Growth zn /loliness xxii. 
(1872) 453 Reverence and composition of body and outward 


demeanour. 
** shectfically. 

4, =SyntuEsis. t+ a. PAzlos. ‘Synthetic’ reason- 
ing ordemonstration ; reasoning from the universal 
to the particular. Ods. 

1570 Bituincstey £xclid 1. 1. 9 Composition passeth from 
the cause to the effect. /ézd., A demonstration a Jriori, or 
composition is, when in reasoning, from the principles and 
first groundes, we passe. .till after many reasons made, we 
come at the length to conclude that, which we first chiefly 
entend. And this kinde of demonstration vseth Euclide .. 
for the most part. 1704 Newton Ofézcs 1. Concl., As in 
Mathematicks, soin Natural Philosophy, the investigation.. 
by the method of analysis, ought ever to precede the method 
of composition. 31751 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Comtposition ..is a 
method of reasoning wherein we proceed from some general 
self-evident truth to other particular and singular ones. 

b. Logic. Fallacy of composition: see quots. 

1724 Watts Logic u1. iil. § 7 The sophism of composition 
is when we infer any thing concerning ideas in a com. 
pounded sense, which is only true in a divided sense .. If 
any one should argue thus, Two and three are even and 
odd; five are two and three; therefore five are even and 
odd. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. (1870) 278 The sophism of 
Composition .. An instance .. is what may be called the 
Spendthrift’s Fallacy: All of these contemplated expendi- 
tures (taken separately) are of trifling amount; Therefore 
all of them may be incurred (together) without ruining me. 

5. Combination of arithmetical factors, ratios, 
forces, or elements, so as to produce a compound 
resultant: +a. A/ath. The multiplication of fae- 
tors to produce a ‘compound’ or composite 
number. Obs. b. The multiplication or com- 
pounding of ratios ; see COMPOUND v. 2,a.2. ©. 
In a proportion, the substitution of the sum of 
the first and second terms for the first (or seeond), 
and of the sum of the third and fourth for the third 

or fourth) Oés. ; now expressed by componendo. 
1557 Recorpr JAetst. Dj, Here must you vnderstande 
by composition, the multiplicacion of the partes of nombers 
x : BC . EF 

1660 Barrow Zuclid vy. xxx, ——- < = and 
G DEY AL DE 

1695 ALINGHAM 


together. 


A [ 
a 
ALB ~DE 
Geom, Epit. 19 Vf A:B::C:D then by composition of 
Reason it will be as A+B:Bi:C+D:D. 1827 Hutton 
Course Math. 1. 325. 1875 Topuuntrer Algebra xxvi. 224. 

d. Dynamics. Composition of forces: see quots. 
So c. of velocilies, etc. 

1807 Hutton Course Math. 11. 137 Composition of Forces, 
is the uniting of two or more forces into one, which shall 
have the same effect; or the finding of one force that shall 
be equal to several others taken together, in any different 
directions. 1830 Kater & Larpn. Jlech. v. 52 In the 
examples of the composition of forces..here given, the 
effects of the forces are the producticn of pressures, or to 
speak more correctly. .the ‘composition of pressures’, 1863 
KinGLake Crinzea 11876) 1. iv. 73 ‘The law which deter- 
mines the composition of mechanic forces. 

+e. Chem. Chemical combination. Attraction 
of compostiion ; aname for chemical affinity. Obs. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 5 The following ten laws .. 
comprehend all the phenomena of the attraction of com- 
position. 1836 J. Smita Pasorama Sc. & Art V1. 304 The 
species of attraction called chemical attraction, is also 
[called]..the attraction of composition, or chemical affinity, 


6. Gram. a. The combination, according to cer- 
tain rules or principles, of two (or more) words to 


form one compound word. 

1530 Patscr. 9 Whan soever..this worde ex commeth in 
the composicion of any worde in the frenche tong. 1580 
Gotpine Pref Verses Baret’'s Aly. Ava, Yo giue iust rules 
of Deriuation, And Composition. 1699 Bentirey Pad, 263 
Xtduvo0, which is one member in the Composition of it, re- 
lates to the Phocnissz, 1871 Rosy /.c/. Gram. § 979 New 
words may be formed..by the junction of two or inore 
separately intelligible words into one. ‘This is called com- 
position. ‘lhe distinctive features of two words being com- 
pounded are the loss of their separate accents, and the 
possession of but one set of inflexions. 

b. The due arrangement of words into sentences, 
and of sentences into periods ; the art of construct- 
ing sentences and of writing prose or verse. 

[1388 Wveitr £eclus. Prol., And lackide compassioun of 
wordis [Vulz. deficere in verboruim compositione).) 1553 
‘T. Witson W4e¢. 88b, Composicion..is an apte joynyng 
together of wordes in suche order, that neither the eare 


therefore by composition 
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shal espie any jerre, nor yet any man shalbe dulled with 
overlong drawing out of a sentance. 1666 Drypen Pref. 
Ann, Airab, (Globe) 38 The last line of the stanza is to be 
considered in the composition of the first. 1874 Biackie 
Self Cult. 36 Composition, properly so called, is the culmina- 
tion of the exercises of speaking and reading, translation 
and re-translation. JZod. All candidates must pass in Latin 
prose composition. Greek Verse composition is no longer 
obligatory. 

7. The composing of anything for oral delivery, 
or to be read; the practice or art of literary pro- 
duction. 

1577 Harrison England Pref., My rash and retchlesse be- 
hauiour vsed in the composition of this volume. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 31 » 7 Dryden, whose warmth of 
fancy, and haste of composition, very frequently hurried 
him into inaccuracies. 2794 Suttivan Frew Nat. 11, The 
composition of such a series of history. 2809-r0 CoLERIDGE 
l’vtend (1865) 75 Books of recent composition. 1829 Scotr 
iVav. Gen. Pref., I did not abandon the idea of fictitious 
composition in prose. 

8. The action or art of disposing or arranging in 
due order the parts of a work of art, esp. of a draw- 
ing or painting, so as to form a harmonious whole. 

1695 Drvpen tr. Du Fresnoy's Art Painting Pref., In the 
composition of a picture the painter is to take care that 
nothing enter into it which is not proper .. to the subject. 
1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archit. II. 14b, Composition is 
that Rule or Method in painting, whereby the several Parts 
in a Picture are joyned together in order to forin a Whole. 
1848 Str W. Stirtinc Aux. Artists Spain 1. 126 Vheir 
colouring is Flemish, but in drawing and composition they 
display a knowledge of the Italian models. 1859 Guttick 
& Timss Parn?t, 68 A successful attempt at composition, or 
the regular disposal of the subject in the space allotted. 
1876 Humpurey Corre Coll, Man. xxvi. 399 Certain coins of 
‘Trajan exhibit the same style of composition as the decussis. 

9. The action or art of composing music. 

1597 Morey /utrod. Aus. 182 You lacke nothing of 
perfect musicians, but only vse to make you prompt and 
quicke in your compositions. 1795 Mason Cy, J/us. i. 58 
To invent within the rules of legitimate composition. 1882 
SHortHouse ¥. /uglesant xxii, Though devoted to secular... 
music, [he] brought to the performance and composition of 
it so much taste and correct feeling, that, etc. 


10. Priniing. The setting up of type; the com- 
posing of pages of matter for printing. 


1832 Bassace Econ. Manuf. xxi. (ed. 3) 206 The printer 
usually charges for composition by the sheet, 

+11. The composing or settling (of differences, 
cte.). Obs. 

a 1654 SELDEN Lung. Epin. ii. § 19 Quiet composition of 
seditious tumults. 

12. The settling of a debt, liability, or claim, by 
some mutual arrangement ; compounding. Cow- 
postlion of felony: see COMPOUND v. 9, Cf. 22-25. 

1557 Order Hospitalls ¥ vijb, All debts owing to the 
Howse by composition, 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1686/4 ‘That 
the said Debts may be satisfied without Composition or 
Abatement. 1707 Reflect. upon Ridicule 267 To come to 
Composition, and lose one half of the Deht to save the rest. 
21734 Nortu Life Sir D. North (1826) 11. 371 If he could 
not get in all that was due froin the debtor, he got by com- 
position, barter, or other means, as much as he could. 1780 
Burke Sf. Econ. Ref. Wks. III. 300 All sorts of accounts 
should be closed some time or other—by payment; by 
composition; or by oblivion. 1855 Mitman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) V. 1x. viii. 397 The composition for a life of wicked. 
ness by a gift toa priest. 1856 Froupe ///st. Eng. 11. 248 
A happy contrivance for the composition of felonies. 

IL. The mode, with the resulting condition or 
state. 

13. The manner in which a thing is composed, 
compounded, or made up; condition or state as 
resulting from, or constituted by, combination ; con- 
stitution, make, with reference to ingredients. 

1382 Wryceur £.r. xxx. 32 Beside [2612 after] the com- 
posicioun of it 3e shulen not make another. 1398 TREvIsA 
Barth. De P. Ro xvi. vii. (1495) 555 In composicion of syluer 
is quycke syluer and whyte brymstone. 1715 DeEsacuLiEns 
Fires Impr.152 Lapis Calaminaris, which enters into the 
Composition of the Brass. 1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 51 
P11 The composition of this pudding she has however 
promised Clarinda, that..she shall be told. 283: BrewsTER 
Optics vii. 69 Having thus clearly established the composi- 
tion of white light. 188: J. Russet. Haigs i. 27 The 
elements of heroism and romance enter largely into the 
composition of the narrative. 1883 Zag. ‘d/ust. Mag. Nov. 
88/1 Confusion.. between the composition of brass and 
bronze, 

+b. Structure, consistency. Ods. 

sss Even Decades HW. Lud. (Arb.) 358 Matters of hard 
compositions, as quarreys and stones. 1624 Carr. Suitn 
Mirginia \. 22 Vhe rockes are of a composition like Mill 
stones. 

+14. Position in relation to other parts ; disposi- 


tion, arrangement, posture. Ods. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. B.) 30 pe brawne is made 
..asa bowe bat ys y-bent; & for pat kynde wolde kepe pys 
compositioun, he clothyde be brawne wyp a pannycle. 14.. 
Prose Legends in Anglia VV. 148 Ilir berynge and com- 
posicyone of chere. 1644 Bu.wer CAiron, 70 The Thumbe 
erect, the other Fingers gently bent in, 1s a convenient 
composition of the Hand for an exordium. 

15. ‘The state or quality of being composite. 

g4x R. Corianpn Guydon's: Formul, ii. Tj, "The dys- 
posycyons that make composycyons in woundes be sondry. 
1570 Buancsteyv Lucdid 1, Def, iii, 2 Pointes, for their 
simplicitie and lacke of composition, are .. only the termes 
and endes of quantitie. 1609 Dinix (Douay) Nv. iv. 16 
The incense of composition. 1690 Locke //mim. Und. i. 
xv.§9 None of the distinct Ideas we have of either is 
without all manner of Composition. 1872 ll. Srencnr 


COMPOSITION. 


Priuc. Psychol. \1.v1. ii. 6 Even in Compound Quantitative 
Reasoning there are degrees of composition. 

16. Of persons: +a. Constitution of body. Oés. 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 143 A good composition of the 
body layeth a good foundation of olde age. 1607 Torsett 
Four-f, Beasts (1673) 266 Afala constitutio, that is to say, 
an evill state or composition. 

b. Mental constitution, or constitution of mind 
and body combined; the combination of personal 
qualities that make any one what he is. (Now 
usually regarded as ¢vavsf. from 13.) 

1593 Suaks. Rich, //, 11. i. 73 Oh how that name befits my 
composition: Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old. 
1625 Bacon “iss., Séintuldation (Arb.) 510 The best Com- 
position, and ‘lemperature is, to have Opennesse in Fame 
and Opinion; Secrecy in Habit. 1697-8 Watts Relig. uv. 
(1789) 148 Some higher worlds, furnished with inhabitants of 
a better composition. 170r Swirt Contests Nobles & Cont, 
Athens, A sort of instinct or secret composition of their 
nature. 1823 Lamp Lidia Ser. 1. xvii. Dlod. Gallantry, 
Whatever there is of the man of business in my composition. 
1875 Jowett P/aéo (ed. 2) 1. 241 Persons.. who have a touch 
of madness in their composition. 


17. Artistic manner, style. 
a. The mode or style in which words and sen- 


tences are put together. 

1532 W. Tiynne Chaucer's li’ks, Ded., In whose [Chau- 
cer's] workes is .. suche perfectyon in metre, the compo- 
sycion so adapted. 1§97 F. THYNNE Axtinadv. (1865) 
Introd. 99 The tedious lengthe and the disordered com- 
positione. 1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. xx. (1627) 241 To come 
to the stile and composition. 1870 Stanuore Hist. Eng. 
II. xiii. 144 So superior was this speech in composition. 
1873 Morey Roxssean 1. 238 The author. .might have 
been expected to look beyond composition. 


b. The arrangement of the parts of a literary 
work. rave. (Cf. sense 8.) 
1838-9 Hatiam Hist. Lit. iv. v. § 26 The ordonnance or 


composition of the Paradise Lost is admirable... Every part 
succeeds in an order noble, clear, and natural. 

ce. The (due) arrangement of the parts of a 
picture or other work of art (or of a natural 
scene). 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 18 Composition, design, and 
colouring .. are the essence of Painting. 1766 GoLDsmiTH 
Vic. W. xvi, They were drawn with seven oranges—a thing 
quite out of taste, no variety, no composition in the world. 
a 1849 Por Landsc. Gard. Wks. 1864 1V. 341 What is tech- 
nically termed the composition of a natural landscape. 1858 
Hawrtnorne Fy. & Jt. Frauds. 1, 187 As regards the com- 
position of the picture, I am not convinced of the pro- 
priety of its being in two so distinctly separate parts. 1860 
Ruskin JJod. Paint. V. vi. i. 159 Composition may be 
best defined as the help of everything in the picture by 
everything else. 

d. Music. 

1€66-7 Prrys Diary 12 Feb., He.. played .. most ad- 
mirably, and the composition most excellent. @ 1789 BURNEY 
ffist. AIus. 1. Defin, p. xviii, To Ixcellence of Style and 
Composition. 

+18. Consistency, congruity. Obs. rare. Cf. 22. 

1604 SHaks. O¢/. 1. iii. 1 ‘There’s no composition in this 
Newes, That giues them Credite. 

III. The produet. 

19. guasi-concr. A condition consisting in the 
combination or union (material, practical, or ideal) 
of several things; a combination, aggregate, 
mixture. 

155 REcorve Cast. Anow/, (1556) 3 Orontius defineth the 
worlde to be the perfect and entiere composition of all 
thinges. @ 1680 T. Brooks in Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav. Ps. 
xxx. 5 All honey would harm us, all wormwood would undo 
us; a composition of both is the best way. 1744 BERKELEY 
S¥rts § 58 Common soaps are compositions of lixivial salt 
and oil. 1765 A. Dickson reat. Agric. 360 Every soil is 
a composition of different earths. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 
V.1779 It is difficult to represent this sound by any coin- 
position of our letters. 182: Craig Lect. Drawing iv. 233 
A composition of ultra-marine and vermillion. 18/5 JowetTr 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 35 Narrative is of three kinds, the simple, 
imitative, and a composition of the two. 

b. used of persons. (Cf. 16b.) 

1790 Pennant Loud. (1813)133 Queen Elizabeth, as singular 
a composition as her father. 1847 Emerson Nefr Aen, 
Swedenbory Wks. (Bohn) I. 313 He seemed, by the variety 
. .of his powers, to be a composition of several persons. 

20. concr. A substance or prepatation formed 
by combination or mixture of various ingredients. 

Applied in various trades to particular mixed substances 
used in the operations of the trade; e.g. stucco, plaster or 
cement made to serve the purposes of marble or stone; 
mixed metal made for 4 particular purpose; the mixture of 
which candles are made}; the composite material of which 
printers’ inking-rollers are made, etc, In these technical 
uses, frequently shortened to Comro. 

1555 Even Decades IW, Ind. (Arb.) 229 Mengle togyther.. 
a blacke masse or composition ..lyke vnto very blacke 
pytche, 1562 Turner //eréal 1. 130 b, We put it [squilla] 
.-into drinkes or spicye comiposiciones. 1576 FLEMING 
Panop. Epist, 272 Medicinable compositions. 1664 Powrr 
Exp. Philos. \. 43 That diaphanous Composition, Glass. 
1707 Curios. in ITush. & Gard, 164 An Ingredient of the 
Composition, with which the Egyptians embalin’d the 
Bodies. 1719 Appison (J.\, Vast pillars of stone, cased 
over with a courposition, that looks the inost like marble of 
any thing one can imagine. 179: Hamitton tr. Berthollet’s 
Dyeing V1.1. un. iv. 187 The solution of tin called by dyers 
Composition. 183: Brewster Nat. Alagic iv. 69 Some 
coinpositions..which diffused noisome odours, 

+b. A structure. Ods. 

1793 SMEATON Zidfystone L. § 94 The much greater tonnage 
of the stone. .than was necessary in the compositions of my 
predecessors. 


COMPOSITION. 


21. An intellectual production, 
+a. A sentence formed by duc arrangement of 


words. Ods. rare. 

1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit, xiii. (1627) 180 Marking carefully 
both paris of the Composition or Sentence, both antecedent 
and consequent. : ; 

b. A train of ideas put into words; a literary 
production, In school and college language, onc 
written as an exercise in the putting of ideas into 
prose or verse. 

1601 R, Cuester Loves Alartyr, To these are added 
some new compositions. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Alor. 
g5 Some compositions of his owne penning. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Juv. 11789) 159 Considerable benefit..to be derived 
from devotional compositions. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. 
Poetry Diss. ii. I. 27 Aldhelm’s Latin compositions .. were 
deemed extraordinary performances. 184: Lanz Arab. Nfs. 
I. 75 Compositions of a similar nature to the tales of a 
Thousand and One Nights, 1875 Jowetr Pato (ed. 2) I. 47, 
I deny that I make verses or address compositions to him. 


ce. A work of art (esp. a drawing or painting), 
consisting of several clements artistically combined. 
1774 Sir J. Reynoups /Prsc. vi. Wks. 1798 I. 177 The 
capricious compositions of Tintoret. 1875 Hamerton /ntel/. 
Life u. i. 49 A study in colour of every separate thing that 
was to form part of the composition. 


d. ¢ransf. to natural scenery. 

1753 Hocartu Auat. Beauty 12 Compositions in nature 
and art. 1879 Rooo Chromatics v. 61 The presence of 
clouds breaks up the symmetry of these natural chromatic 
compositions. , ; F 

e. A musical production, a piece of music. 
1666-7 Perys Diary 12 Feb., The whole composition is 
most excellent. @1789 Burney //ist. A/us. IV, 282 One of 
Handel’s compositions. 1876 Gro. Eniot Dan. Der. vi, 
Herr Klesmer played a composition of his own, a Fantasia. 
22. A mutual agrecment or arrangement between 

two parties, a contract. arch. or Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Pro/, 848 And telle he moste his tale as 
was resoun, By forward and by composicioun. 1490 CAxTon 
Eueydos xxv.92 Laomedon made a composicion with phebus 
and neptunus..by the whiche he promysed theym..a toune 
full of golde. 1599 Parismus 11, (1661) 261 As he was 
making Composition with Parismenos for their ‘Transporta- 
tion. 1712 AkBUTHNOT Fou Bull (1755) 13 My curse on 
..all my posterity, if ever they come to any composition 
with the Lord Strutt. 1839 Stonenouse A rholue 403 In 
the reign of Edward the Second .. a composition was made 
between Sir John de Mowbray, and the Abbot of Selby. 

23. An agreement for the settlement of political 
differences ; a treaty, etc. arch. 

1387 Trevisa //igcden (Rolls) VIII. 57 Pope Gregorye.. 
sent to be kynges of Engelond and of Scotlond .. pat be 
composicioun schulde be stedfastliche i-holde. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11.497 That the realmes of England and of Fraunce 
..were of late .. joyned together in an eternall league and 
composition. 1649 Ausw. Petit. City Oxf. in J. Harrington 
Def. Rights Univ, Oxf. (1690) 16 By. .several charters con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament and special compositions with 
the city. 1860 MotLey Nether. (1868) I. vi. 290 ‘To send 
a mission of mediation to Spain, for the purpose of .. bringing 
about some honourable composition, : 

b. A mutual agreement for cessation of hostilities, 
atruce ; an agreement for submission orsurrender on 
particular terms; capitulation ; terms of surrender. 

1523 Lp. Berners Foss. I. cviii. 130, I desyre you that 
we may abyde in composicyon, that ye make vs no warr, 
nor we to you, the space of amoneth. 1627 Lisander § Cat. 
ut 44 Reyne Berk having held out three moneths against 
the attempts of the besiegers .. yeelded upon composition. 
1685 Lom’. Gaz. No. 2075/3 General Schultz has taken 
Caschaw by Composition. 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. xl. 
(1806) II]. 368 Henry .. entered into a composition with 
them ; and..granted them peace on the most advantageous 
conditions. 

4. An agreement or arrangement involving sur- 
render or sacrifice of some kind on one side or on 
both ; a compromise. 

1597 Hooker Zcc/. ol. v. \xii. § 7 Conteot to deliver up 
the bookes of God by compocition to the end their own 
lives might be spared. 1655 Fucrer Cé. //ist. a. i. § 16 

[he French speech. .was fatn at last to come to a composi- 
tion with the English tongue. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I. xii. 77 It will probably end in a composition, never 
to have either. 18260. Rev. XXXIII. 296 This singular 
Composition between taste and principle. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. 1V. 265 With the Elector of Saxony a com- 
Position was made.. Instead of the four hundred thousand 
nxdollars which he had demanded, he consented to accept 
one hundred thousand and the Garter. 
©. An agreement for the payment (or the pay- 
ment by agreement) of a sum of money, in lieu of 

the discharge of some other obligation, or in a 
different way from that required by the original 
contract ; a compounding; sfec. an agreement by 
which a creditor accepts a certain proportion of a 
debt, in satisfaction, from an insolvent debtor. 

The fines paid by Royalists under the Commonwealth were 
called Compositions of Delinquents. 

1870 Act 13 Eliz. c. 18 Comynaltie and cityzens shall 
have the said Ground .. for such Composition as they shall 

make with the Lorde, Owners and Occupiers. 1622 Manynes 
Ane, Law-Merch. 344 Towardes the composition which 
they shall make with their creditors. 1633 T. STAFFORD 
Pac. /175, \. (1821) 22 Such Summes of mony, as shall grow 
Or come, by reason of any such compositions or Fines. 
1646 in Whiteloch’s Mem. Oct. 12 (#732) 224 Order 
touching Compositions of Delinquents. 1667 Perys Diary 
to Sept., There is no such thing likely to be as a composi- 
tion with my Lady Castlemaine [8 Sept., Lady Castlemaine 
4S Compounding for a pension]. 1761-2 Hume //ist. Eng. | 
Iii. (1806) IV. 92 Compositions vrere openly made with | 
Wiox. IT. 
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recusants, and the popish religion became a regular part of 
the revenue. 1827 Hlauiam Const, Hast. (1876) 111. xviii. 
345 The Irish admitted tle composition or fine for murder. 
Mfod. We is not a bankrupt; he was insolvent, but suc- 
ceeded in making a composition with his creditors, 

b. A suin of moncy paid in settlement of, or by 
way of compounding for, some elaim or liability ; 
e.g. the proportion of a debt paid, according to 
agrecment, by an insolvent debtor. 

1581 Lamparpe Liren. iv. xvi. (1588) 578 Then is the 
partie to redeeme his libertie with some portion of mofey.. 
which composition is properly called his line or his Rann- 
some. 1661 BRAMALL Sst. Vind. iv. 84 [Ve] made them 
pay at once an hundred and eighteen thousand pounds as 
a composition for their Estates. 1769 Ronextson Chas, 1’, 
V. 506 mote, Fixing by law the fine or composition to be 
paid for each different crime. 1864 Reader 11 June 749 
Members, paying £1 annually, with an entrance fee of £1, 
or a life composition of £10, 1888 Zrmes 13 Oct. 12/1 
An offer was submitted of a composition of 55. 6d. in the 
pound. F . = 

26. attrzb. and Comd. as (in sense 20) composition- 
candle, -natl, -tube,-wall; (in sense 25) compos ition- 
Jish \see quot.), -money, -rent; composition- 
action (see composttion-pedal) ; composition- 
cloth, a waterproof mateiial made from long flax, 
used for trunk-covers, etc. ; composition-deed, a 
deed effecting a composition (see 25) between a 
debtor and creditors; composition-face (C77s- 
tallogr.) =c.-plane ; ecomposition-metal, a kind of 
brass composed of copper, zinc, ete., used for the 
sheathing of ships; composition-pedal, a pedal 
in an organ which acts on a number of stops at 
once, a combination-pcedal ; composition-plane 
(Crystallogr.), the common plane or base between 
the two parts of a twin crystal. 

1881 C. A. Epwarps Orgaus 116 In large two-manual 
instruments it is. necessary to have well arranged *compo- 
Sition actions. ¢1865 Letnesy in Circ. Sc. I. 95/2 Fats .. 
employed in the manufacture of *composition-candles. 1614 
Eng. Way to Wealth in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) 111. 241 His 
Majesty's serjeant-cater hath yearly gratis, out of every 
ship and bark, one hundred of the choicest and fairest lings 
..and they call them *commposition-fish. 1596 SPENSst.R 
State fred. 91 Counting their *composition-money there- 
withall. 1867 Smytn Sailor's WVord-bh., *Couposition-natls, 
those which are made of mixed metal..largely used for 
nailing on copper sheathing, are erroneously called copper 
nails. 1880 Hopkins in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 383 A ‘double- 
action’ *composition pedal will not only draw out a given 
number of stops .. suppose the first four—but will draw in 
all but the same four. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hb. iii. 
(2821) 257 The great charge .. for her Majestie out of euery 
Plough land within the Province, called the *composition 
rent. 1795 //ull Advertiser 25 July 1/1 The Estate is dis- 
charged of Tithes in kind, and subject only to a moderate 
composition Rent in lieu thereof. 1823 J. Bapcock Dem. 
Auumsem.78 Some. .of the pipe usually employed, or of that 
more pliable *composition tube, employed by the makers of 
beer engines. 1816 Keatince 7rav. 1.242 He rammed the 
victims of his malignant and drunken caprices .. into his 
*composition-walls: for he too was an architect. 

Composi'tional, @.7a7e. [f. prec. +-aL.] Of 
or pertaining to composition. 

1815 Knox & Jess Corr. 11. 222 To use verbal alterations, 
ard compositional modification. 

+ Compositi'tious, ¢. Ods. rarve—'. [f. L. 
compositici-us + -OUS; see -1TIOUS.] Of a composed 
or made-up soit. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou’s Disp, 527 Vhese may be added 
when use calls, and no other composititious Oxymel kept. 

Compositive (kgmpgzitiv),¢. [ad. L. com- 
posttiv-us, f. composit-: see COMPOSITE and -IVE.] 

+ 1. Of composite nature or character ; in Archit, 
= ComPOsITE @. 2. Obs. 

1601 Fursecke 1st Pt. Paral. 102 Either a theefe simply, 
or a theefe compositiue, as a robber by the high way, or a 
burglarer. 1687 Taupman London's Tri.g Vhe Temple of 
Janus of the Compositive Order... being a composition of all 
the five Orders. . * ? 

2. Involving or using composition or combina- 
tion ; synthetic. 

3652 Urquiart Feel Wks. (1834) 291 By a compositive 
method theorematically to infer consequences. 1857 T. E. 
Wess /ntellect. Locke v.88 Those Ideas..are..{not] pro- 
ducts of the mere compositive Energy of Thought. 1860 
Asp. Tuomson Laws 7h. 28 A picture or statue would be 
called by some a synthetic, or compositive, sign, 

Hence Compo'sitively adv., synthctically. 

1633 T. Apams £./. 2 [eter iii, 18 Compositively, as it 
respects all times and all occasions. 

Compositor (kpmpg-zita1). Also 4 -ur, 6- our, 
7 -er(-poster). [a. AF. composttour =F. compost- 
teur, ad. L. compositor-em, agent-n. from componére, 
composit-; see COMPONE, COMPOSE.} 

+1. One who composes or scttles a dispute, etc. ; 
an umpire, arbiter, pcace-makcr. Se. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 88 Thai trowyt that he, as gud 
nychtbur, And as freyndsome compositur, Wald hawe lugyt 
in lawte. 1527 Ld. Treas. Acc. Sc. mn Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials 1. 272* Pe Bischop of Galloway, ane of the Com- 
positouris at pe said Airis. 1533 BeLtenpen Livy 1. 11822) 
4 Thir princes war compositouris of pece. _ : 

+ 2. One who composes or compiles a literary 
work. O6s. rare. 

¢1532 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palser. (1852) 895 Many .. 
have composed..rules.. before that they have ben conynge 
. The sayd composytours.. ben by nature checked, reproued 
and corrected, 


| 


COMPOST. 


3. Printing. One whosc business is to sct up 
type to print from ; a type-sctter. 

1569 Pref, Verse J. Hart's Orihogr., The compositor to 
the reader. 1594 7. 13. La Primaud. 'r. Acad. iv 337 Nf 
the Compositor faile in the setting of his letters, the Pmnter 
that puttcth ynke vpon the fourmes, doeth not correct the 
faultes of the Compositor. 1632 Quartes Div. Fancies w. 
ili. (1660) 142 The world’s a Printing House... Nach Soul is 
a Composter, of whose faults ‘he I.evires are Correctors : 
Ifeav'n revises; Death is the common Press. 1824 J. 
Jounson 7yfogr. 11. vi. 227 By the laws of printing, in- 
deed, a compositor should abide by his copy. 1878 Mor.ry 
Diderot \. 156 Fifty compositors were. .sctting up a book. 

Compositorial (kfmppzitdrial), @. rare. [f. 
L. type *composttort-us, £. compositor, takcn in scnse 
‘composer’+-AL.] Of or pertaining to composers 
or compositots. 

1821 New Monthly Alag. 1. 471 Wis (andel’s} composi- 
torialsupremacy. 1823 /déd, 1X: 202/1 Rossini. .seems to be 
the idol of the rising compositorial generation in Italy. 
1844 Turrer 7wius Postscr. 222 These compositorial diff. 
culties are among the minor tribulations of.. authorship. 

Compositous (kfmpyzitas), a. Bot. rare. [f. 
3ot. L. Comfostt-w +-OUS.) = Composite a. 4 a. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1878) 116. 1878 — in Life & 
Lett. (1887) 111. 224 A daisy is a compositous plant. 

Compositress (kpmpg‘zitrés). A female com- 
positor (in a printing office). 

1885 Pall Mall G. 28 July, The mother .. stated that her 
daughter was a compositress. 

| Compo‘situm, Os. [L. compositum, neut. 
pa. pple. of compéoncre; cf. Comrost.} A compound, 
com position. 

1652 Frencu }orksh. Spa vi. 55 ‘\ saline principle, giving 
consistency to the compositum. 1677 Penn Srav. 172 
Iohann Soprony Cozack, an odd Compositum of a Man. 
1696 Brookuouse /emple Open. 35 The first Fruits of all 
the Composituins, as well as of the Simple and Natural 
Things. 1698 W. Cnitcot vil Thoughts vi. (1851) 73 The 
soul and body.. make up one compositum, 1712 CLARKE 
Defence Arg. (ed. 3) 9 Yo reside in any Compositum or 
System of Matter. 

+ Composi‘tuously, adv. Obs. [Incorrect 
form for * compositiously.| With good composition. 

1633 Forp Love's Sacr. u. i, (‘An old Antike’ says] I will 
have my picture drawn most composituously. d 

+Compo'siture. Ods. [f. L. type *composi- 
titra, f. composit-: see above and -uRE.] 

1. Make, mode of constitution ; = ComrosiTIon 13, 
equ 
1625 Jackson Orig. Unbelicfe xii.93 The fabricke or com- 
positure of the vnderstanding. 1688 R. Home Armoury 
1. 50 In the ordinaries of this kind, there are diverse Com: 
possitures. @ 1718 Penn Méaxtus Wks. 1726 1. 821 If we 
consider his [man’s] Make, and lovely Compositure. 

2. concr. A collection, mass. 

1632 Litucow raz. 1x. (1682) 374 Not being able to con- 
tain sucha Compositure of Combustible matter. ; 

|| Compos mentis (kp'mpegs mentis), aay. phr. 
(L. f. com- + potis powerful, master.] Having con- 
trol of one’s mind, in one’s right mind. Also 
simply compos: more frequent in zor compos. 

1679 Trials of Wakentan, etc. 55, | was scarce Contpos 
mentis, 1771 Smotcett Humph. Cl. 11 June, The Templar 
affirmed that the poor fellow was xo compos, 1842 OxDER- 
son Creol. xix. 232 He was..coinpos mentis. 1859 Lever 
D. Dunn 48 ‘Ye see 1 wasn’t compos when | did tt.’ 

Composs, var. of Compass 5.2 

+ Comiposse’ssioner. 00s. rar‘. 
POSSESSIONER]} = next. 

1617 Co.tins Def. Bf. Ely un. viii. 343 He an ee in other 
partners and compossessioners, he cares not whome. 

+Composse’ssor. Olds. rare. [a. Fr. com- 
possesseur (Cotgr.), a. L. compossessor (Tertull.), f. 
com- + possessor, POSSESSOR.] A joint possessor. 

161x Cotcr., Compossesseur, a compossessor; a ioynt 
possessor; one that. .hath part in a thing with another. 

Compossibility (kgmppsibi'liti). rave. [f. L. 
type *composstbilitat-em: see next and -1TY.] 
Co-existent possibility ; compatibility. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed iv, 1, viii. Wks. III, 462 The mutual 
compossibility of actual particular cogitations with virtual 
continuance of some main purpose. @ 1688 Cupwortn /y- 
wut, Mor. (1731) 32 The Compossibility of Contradictions 
destroys all knowledge. ¢ 1850 Sir W. Hasurton Logic 
(1860) II. 282 App., The differences in Compossibility of the 
two schemes of Indefinite and Definite particularity. 

Compossible (kgmpe'sib'l), @. (OF. com- 
possible (Oresme) ad. med.L. compossibrl-is, f. 
com- + posstbilis, PossiBLE.} Possible along with 
or in coexistence with something else. 

1638 Cuuincw. Relig. Prot. vi. Wks. (1742) 327 phey 
should make the Faith, wherewith they believe, an inte! 
ligible, compossible, consistent Thing, and not define it by 
Repugnances. a 1640 Jackson JWV&s. 61673) II]. 78 What 
portion of Freedom of Willis, or can be compossible with 
Absolute Servitude. 1827 Coreripce Lett. Convers, etc. 
xxxiii. 1]. 150 Would to God I could have made the one 
compossible with the other and done both, ¢ 1850 Sir W. 
Hamitton Legic (1860) I1. 283 App., [This] propositional 
form is compossible with every other form in universals. 

b. as sh. with p/. 

1727 51 Campers Cyct., Compossibles, such things as are 
. capable of subsisting together. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio. 

Compost (kemp/st), 54.1 Also (sense 3) 6 
compest. fa. OF. compost, cumpost:—1.. com- 
fositun (later a neuter of pa. pple.: sce 


Compost fa. ffle. 


(f. Com- + 
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COMPOST. 


1. A composition, combination, compound. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x1. viii. Wks. X. 134 To know what 
malice is .. what villainy or treachery is, for Satan is but a 
compost of these. 1656 Eart Mono. Adv. fr. Paruass. 7 
‘The skilful do.. clearly discern in this Front..all the rules 
of Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian Architecture, and of Com- 

‘posts which are, and yet appear not. 1825 CoLERIDGE aids 
Ref. (1848) 1, 236 This is no compost, collectorium or in- 
ventory of single duties. 1863 GLADSTONE /¢xanc. Slatem, 
159 Some new composts are brought forward and delivered 
to a discerning public. ; 

b. A literary composition, compendium. 

1837 Wittrock Bk. Trades (1842) 359 A sort of jack-caw 

compilateur who has inflated his compost to a forty shilling 


volume. 
+2. Cookery.=Compote. Obs. 


various ingredients. 

c1420 Liber Cocorum (1862!18 For to make a compost 
[with chickens, herbs, spices, etc. ]. 

b. spec. A preparation of fruit or spice preserved 
in wine, sugar, vinegar, or the like. 

©1430 wo Cookery-bks. (1888) 59 Le if cours, Compost, 
Brode canelle, Potage. c¢1450 /éid. 87 Peris in compost, 
take pere Wardones..pare hem, and seth hem..and cast hem 
to the Syryppe .. And then pare clene rasinges of ginger .. 
and caste hemtothe peresincomposte. 1513 24. Aeruynge 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 268 Loke your composte be fayre and 
clene. 1601 Hottann Pliny 11. 159 White olives .. before 
they be put vp in their compost or pickle. eee 

3. A mixture of various ingredicnts for fertilizing 
or enriching land, a preparcd manure or mould. 

Also + composs, COMPASS, sb. 2. 

[1258 Charter St. Albans Abbey in M. Paris (Rolls) V. 668 
Cum composto..ad predictum manerium meliorandum.] 
1587 Harxison England ut. viii. (1878) 1. 54 That ground 
will serve well, and without compest for barleie. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Eng. Poeste 1. xxv. (Arb,) 309 The good gardiner 
seasons his soyle by sundrie sorts of compost : as mucke or 
marle, clay or sande..bloud, or lees of oyle or wine. 1602 
Snaxs. Ham. in. iv. 151 Do not spred the Compost ofelr 
the Weedes, ‘Io make them ranke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 597. 
1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Gloss., Compost, 1s 
rich made Mold, compounded with choice Mold, rotten 
Dung, and other enriching ingredients, 178 Cowrer 7ask 
in. 637 Turn the clod, and wheel the compost home. 1813 
Binctey Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) 111. 70 The neighbouring 
farmers made them [herrings] up into composts, and 
manured their ground withthem. 1861 DeLamer /°¢. Gard. 
30 The soil for hyacinths is a compost .. consisting of light 
loam, leaf-mould, river-sand, and well-rotted dung. 

Jig. 1639 Futter /foly War i. xix. (1840) 148 Martyrs 
ashes are the best compost to manure the church. 1831 
CartyLe Sart. Res. ut. iii, Mind, which grows, not..by 
having its roots littered with etymological compost, 1858 
Froupe //ist. Eng. 111. 24/2 note, Stories like those .. in 
Sanders grow like mushrooms in the compost of hatred. 

4. attrib. Compost-heap (sense 3). 

1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Ref. Wks. 1. 249 A new accession to 
tbe loaded compost heap of corrupt influence. 1884 Mks. 
Ewinc Mary's Meadow (1886! 43 We'll have a compost heap 
of our own this autumn. 

+ Compost, 54.2 Obs. [a. OF. compost, corrupt 
form of compot (nom. compfoz, coutpos::— late L. 
comput-us calculation, f. computd-re to compute, 
reckon up. The OF. compost (=Compvost sd,1) 
was reduced in pronunciation and sometimes in 
spelling to conzfot, by association with which this 
word was also spelt compost, and latinized as com- 
postum, as if a ‘collection’ of some kind.] =Com- 
PUTUS; esf. a calendar or computation of astro- 
nomical and ecclesiastical data. 

1535 Berthelet’s ed. of Trevisa’s Barth. De P, R. 1x. iii, 
has compost, for commpot of 1398: see Compot. 1560 (fitle', A 
Compound manuell, or Compost of the hand, wherby you 
may easilie finde out by the arte of the hand, all things per- 
tayning to the vse of common Almanacks.. Printed by Tho. 
Marsh. 8vo. 1653 Urounart Aaédelais 1. xiv, The compost, 
for knowing the age of the Moon, the seasons of the year, 
and tides of the sea. 1656 Steph. Nalender i, This present 
book is named the Compost, for it comprehendeth fully all 
the compost and more, for the days, hours, and moments, 
and the new moons, and the eclipse of the Sun and Moon. 
1844 S. R. Maitianp Dark Ages 21. 

+Compo'st, fa. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. fa. OF. 
compost (= It. composto):— 1. compost-us, cont- 
postt-as: see ComposiTe.] Composed, compounded; 
composite, compound. 

1541 R. Cortann Guydon's Ouest, Chirurg., The compost 
memhres, .be they that maye be deuyded in other kyndes. 
1562 PHaicr d¢verd, vin. Yj, Wynes they skinke with cakes 
coinpost. 1649 HamMMonD Seri, Wks. 1684 1V. 534 A sad 
yAuxumixpor, coinpost of more bitter than sweet. 

Compost (kpmp/st), v. Also 6 compest, 
-pesse. f[a. OF. composter to manure, to dung, 
f. compost sb. In med.L. compostare. Cf. Com- 
PASS v.“ and COMPESTER.] 

1. To treat with compost, to manure or dung. 

[1388 Charter Priory of Newenham in Dugdale AJonast. 
Angi. (1661) 11. 243 Dictas terras excolendas ct compo- 
standas sive per carectam sive per ovile.] 1499 Pros. 
Parv. 893 Compostyn or dungyn, sfercovo. 1552 HvLort 
Dungen, compesse, or mucke, sforcoro. 1577 L1Anrison 
England wi. x. (1878) 1. 69 The inhabitors doo compest 
their soile. 1641 Br. Hate Rem. Wis. (1660) 53 Vields.. 
drencht with blood, and composted with carcasses. 

Jig. 1639 Futter Holy Wary. xxx. (1647) 285 The plouw. 
man..will be soon out of heart, if not inamtained and (as | 
may say) composted with hopes to reccive benefit by his 
labours. 

2. To make into compost. 

1829 J. 1. Kuare ¥rv/. Nat, 6 Our farmers. .use con- 
siderable quantitics, composted with earth, for their different 


a. A stew of 


| 
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crops. 1864 Reader No. 101. 711/2 The rotten leaves are | 
composted by the pressure of the atmosphere, 

Hence Composting vé/. sé,, manuring. 

1481 Caxton Tulle of Old Age, By which dongyng and 
compostyng the feldes gladeth. 1576 Newton Lemuie’s 
Complex. (1633) 216. 1587 Harrison Descr. Brit. 1. xviii. 
in Hodiushed, It shall not need of anie further compesting. 


Composter: see ComPosiror, 

+ Composture (kpmpp'stiiin). O3s. or dial. [a. 
F. composture, ad. L. composi titra, f. composit- 
ppl. stem of componere: see Composition. Cf. 
posture, Iniposture( =tmposition). Med.L.coutpos- 
tuira,and OF, comtposture were chiefly in sense 2.] 


1. Composition, composure (of action or state). | 


1614 SELDEN Titles Hon. Ded. Aiij, 1 call you not my 
Patron. Truth in my References, Likelyhood in my Coniec- 
tures, and the whole Composture shall be in steed of One. 
bid. 1. vii. 150 Archt Crowns .. as truly Imperiall as the 
Emperors, but differing in composture. 1671 Grew Axat. 
Plants 1 v. §6 The first apparent Fould or Composture 
ofthe Leaves. 1888 ELwortuy in IW. Somerset Word-bk. 

b. concr. A composition, 

2. Compost, manure. 

1607 Suaks. 7¥i20n 1, iii. 444 The Earth's a Theefe, That 
feeds and breeds by a composture stolne From gen’rall 
excrement. 

+ Compo:sture, v. Ods. [f. prec.] To manure. 

@ 1618 Raveicu in Gutch Col/, Cur. 1. 80 He shall have.. 
the dung of the cattle, to muckle or composture his land. 


+Compo'suist. Os. rare—°. [erroneously 
f. Compose, after caszeist, etc.] A composer. 

1816 in PickeERING, whence in some later Dicts. 

Composure (kgmpou ziti), [This word, with 
disposure, exposure, appeared about 1600 ; appar. 
of English formation, from compose, dispose, ex- 
pose, by form-association with ezclose, enclosure, 
or other words in which the formation was etymo- 
logical, repr. L. -s#7a: see -URE.] Formerly used 
in nearly all the senses of COMPOSITION : now only 
as in sense 10. 

I. As an action : composition, compounding. 

+1. The action or process of composing, con- 
structing, arranging, forming ; composition. Oés. 

1609 Herwoop Brit. /roy xu. xiii, His orbicular Targe 
.. Which Vulcan by deuine Composure made. 1657 Tom- 
LINSON Aevou's Disp. 3 He hath free power in the com- 
posure of his Physick. 1699 Evetyn Acetaria (1729) 145 
he Composure of a Sallet. 1699 J. Woopwarp in Pui. 


Trans. XX1. 193 Matter whereof those Bodies consist. . 
received .. for the Composure of others. 

+ 2. Intellectual production; literary, musical, 
or artistic composition. 

1599 Bk. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. 1, iv, Demosthenes .. In 
the composure of all his exquisite, and mellifluous orations. 
1624 Botton Nevo 201 Hee.. addicted himselfe to the 
composure of verses. 1694 W. Hotper //armony Introd., 
The Masters of Harmonick Composure, and the skilful 
Artists in Performance. 1765 ‘I. Hutcuinson Hist. Col. 
Mass. iti. 381 One of the ministers. .had a remarkable talent 
for very quick and sudden composures, 


+ 3. Compounding, mixing, combination. Oés. 

1715 M Davies Ath. Brit. 1. 292 The present English 
Tongue..made up of the Mixture and Composure of the 
Ancient-Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Occasional Terms of all 
other Languages. 

+4. A composing or adjusting, esp. of differences 
or disputes ; agreement, settlement. Oés. 

1640-4 in Rushw. //est. Cold. in. (1692) 1. 309 A good 
Issue .. expected by the amicable way of Treaty and Com- 
posure. 1645 Pacitr //eresiogr. (1661) 299, 140 Members 
of the House of Commons, known..to have voted for a 
Composure with the King. 1694 LutrreLi Brief Rel. (1857) 
III. 392 Matters are not yet ripe for composure. 1709 
Stannore Parapfhr, 1V. 192 Vhe composure of those 
Troubles, by the appearance of an Angel. 

+5. A composition (with creditors). Ods. 

1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1408/4 The Proposals lately made by 
him for a Composure with his Creditors. 

II. As a resulting state or condition. 

+ @. Composition, constitution, or construction, 
esp. as to its mode, a. generally. Obs. 

1612 WoovaLL Surg. Jlate Wks. (1653) Ep. Salut. 2 The 
composure and order of the first methodical Surgeons Chest. 
1660 Suarrock Vegetables Ep, Ded., As to the form and 
composure of matter. 1670-98 Lassets Voy, /taly I. 115 
The whole composure of this altar and tabernacle being the 
height of wit and riches .. you [cannot] admire sufficiently. 
c1720 W. Ginson Farricr’s Guide u, i. (1738) 7_ Inequality 
in the Blood’s Composure. 1868 Browninc Ring 4& Bk, 
in. 131 A whole. .in whose composure just The acquiescent 
and recipient side Was Pictro’s, and the stirring striving 
one Violante’s. 

+b. of the human frame and its parts. Ods. 

1628 Fevtnam Resolves 1. xxxvii, No man had euer 
power to order Nature in his owne composure. a 1635 
Naunton /'ragm. Reg. (Arb. 57 Of a most neat composure, 
and tall in his person. a@ 1716 BLackaLL IVks, (1723) 1. 275 
Such is the Composure of the I’ye. 


+c. Personal constitution, temperament. Oés. 
1606 Suaks. An/. & Cl.1. iv. 22 His composure must be 
rare indeed, Whom these things cannot blemish, ¢ 1665 
Mrs, Hurteutnson Avent. Col. I nutchinson 24 In all his 
natural and ordinary inclinations and composure, there was 
something extraordinary. 1705 VANBRUGH Confed.1. ii, Of 
so happy a composure to care a fig for no body. 1715 Mrs. 
. Barker Letts 11. 136 She is of a Composure, both of 
lind and Person, above any Thing below a Scipio. 


+7. Mode of disposing or arranging; posture, 
pose. Ods. 


COMPOTATOR. 


1628 Earte A/icrocosm., Discont. Man (Arb.) 27 His 
composure of himself is a studied carelessnesse with his 
armes a crosse, and a neglected hanging of his head. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii, The..Tomb..was in the 
form of a Lozenge; readily made out by the composure of 
the body. 

+ 8. Form or style: a. literary; b. musical. Ods. 

1601 R. Jounson A éngd. & Com. (1603) A b, The harsh 
composure and conveyance ofthe stile. a 1638 Mepe /V£s. 
1. xvi. 59 In a Poetical strain and composure. 1641 Vind. 
Smectymnuus § 2. 40 Neither for matter nor for composure 
subject to just exception, 1659 EveLyn Diary 5 May, A 
new opera ,. in recitative music and sceanes, much inferior 
to the Italian composure and magnificence. 1734 Watts 
Relig. Fuv. xxvi, It is.. by a warm composure, that some 
of the Freuch preachers reign over their assemblies. 

+9. Composed or settled condition of affairs ; 
public quietness or tranquillity. Ods. 

1647 CLareNnvon //ést. Reb. 1. (1843) 27/2 There. . followed 
so excellent a composure throughout the whole kingdom, 
that the like peace and Plenty .. was never enjoyed. 1767 
Gen. Conway in Ellis Ovfg. Lett. u. 519 1V. 508 Every- 
thing is in a profound tranquillity..except in Poland, where 
I hope. .that affairs will soon come to a composure. 

10. Composed condition of mind, feelings, or 
demeanour; tranquillity, calmness, collectedness, 
(The extant sense. ) 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1x. 272 To whom the Virgin Majestie 
of Eve..With sweet austeer composure thus reply’d, 1725 
Pore Odyss. xix. 448 With cool composure feign’d, the 
Chief replies. 1752 Jotinson Rambler No. 193 P 10 We 
sit down with great composure and write a letter to ourselves, 
1838 Lytton Ze//a 1. ii, An eye and lip of rigid composure. 
1872 Morey Voltasre (1886) 34 Greek serenity and com- 
posure of spirit. 

III. As a concrete product. 

+11. A composed fabric or structure material or 
iinmaterial; a made up whole, a combination, 
structure, Composition, Ods. ’ 

1609 Suaus. Tr. & Cr. u. iii, 109 (Qo.) It was a strong 
composure [/ofos counsell] ...a foole could  disunite. 
1613-6 W. Browne Sit, Past. n. iii, Nor will the needle 
nor the loomé .. such composures make of silke und gold. 
1619 Fudgmt, Synode Dort 54 A patched composure of 
Stoicisme, Manicheisme, Libertinisme, and Turcisme. 1733 
Cueyne Eng. Alalady iv. § 5 (1734) 159 Food .. fitted for 
Use, without the artful Composures of Cookery. 1768-7 
‘Tucker L?, Nat. (1852) I. 387 Gross composures of flesh an 
blood like ourselves, 

+12. A literary, musical, or artistic composition, 

a@. 1603 Drayton Odes ii. 37 In my choise Composures The 
soft and easie Closures. .amorously shall meet, 1721 R. Kei 
tr. 71d Kempis’ Vall. Lilies Pref. 1 Two of the genuine 
Composures of .. Thomas a Kempis. 1771 Orton Disc. to 
«ged Pref. 4 The composures of my honoured fathers. 

b. 1660 WATERHOUSE Arms & Arm. To Rdr., The notes 
of a good composure melodious to musical eares. 1732 
Historia Litt. 1V.97 Metastasio, known by his Opera’s and 
other Composures. 

c. 1668 Evetyn tr. Freart's Idva Painting 8 The Project 
of a more finished Composure. 1704 J. Ersum Art Paint. 
32 The Colours .. are 11] managed in working..which is 
enough to spoil the whole Composure. 

+ Compot. 04s. Also 5-pote. [a. OF. compot 
ad, late L, computes, compotus calculation: ef. 
Compost“, Computus.] Computation, reckoning, 
esp. of the Calendar. 

1387 Trevisa /Higden (Rolls) V. 323 pat 3ere be abbot 
Diomsius Exiguus bygan to make his compote at Rome. 
He was pe firste.. pat took hede of be defautes of pat com- 
pot. /érd. V1. 187 Pe compot [1432-50 compte] of Ester 
{Easter]. 1398 — Sarth, De P. R.1x, iii. (Tollem. MS.), 
‘These houres put to gedir in be fourbe sere makeb a day 
pat is clepid bisextilis, as Beda saye»: but hereof in fe 
compot [Lat. zz computo; 1535 compost]. /did. XIX. CXVi. 
(1495) 919 Doo away compot and acountes, 

Com pot, var. of Compote. 

Compotant, nonce-wid. [ad. L. compéotdnt-em, 
pr. pple.: see CoMPoTATION. } = COmMPorATOR. 

«1624 Br. M. Smitn Ser, Eph. v. 18 His maiesty hath 

. set forth his proclamation against Combatants: it nay 
please God also to moue his Royal heart to proclaime against 
Compotants, against such as drinke healths. 

+ Compotate, v. Obs. [f.L. type *comporat-: 
see next.] To carouse. Hence Co-mpotating, 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1694 Westmacotr Script. Herb. 85 An excellent Junket in 
their compotating humours. /éid. 16 Compotating ends. 

Compotation (kympoté‘fon). [ad. L. com/o- 
tation-em drinking together (in Cic., transl. Gr. 
oupndacor), n. of action from *compotire, compolat-, 
f. com- + potare to drink: cf. Fr. compotalion and 
Poration.] A drinking or tippling together, 
drinking-bout, caronse, symposium, 

1593 Bacchus Bountiein Harl. Mise. (1809: 11. 272 His hot 
compotations in the day. 1636 Hearey “pictetus's Man, 
xiv. 66 Avoid the vulgar banquets, revels and compotations. 
1702 Statesmen Abingdon 4 Their Spirits were a little 
elevated in a chearful Compotation. 1862 S$. Lucas Secu- 
faria 101 A stately compotation with the Abbot. 

Iicnce Compota‘tionship (éad). 

18z5 J. Watson in Blackw, Mag. XVII. 109 Affection, 
friendship, and compotationship with Hogg. 

Compotation, obs. f. Comruration. 

Compotator (kgmpoteltas). (OF. compotateur 
(1gth c. in Godcf.), ad. late L. compotator-em, 
agent-n. f. compétdt-.] A fellow-drinkcr. 

1731 Pore Lett, to Anight 23 Aug., Half our com- 
panions and compotators of syllabub. 1767 A. CAMPBELL 
Lextph, (1774) 31 Vhe.. flowing hilarity of onr fellow cem- 
potators. 1846 Hawruorne J/osses ut. vii. 115 Ben Jonson’s 
competators at the Mermaid. 


| 
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COMPOTATORY. 


Compotatory (kpmpéwtatari), a. [ad. I. type 
*compotatori-tus, |. compotdtor: sce -ony.)  Ver- 
taining or addicted to compotation. 

1817 ‘I, L. Peacock Weltuconrt 11, 188 The whole pre- 
liminary of the compotatory ceremonial. 1831 /Yaser's 
May. 111. 651 Jolly, convivial, compotatory clubs, 

Compote ‘kempot). Alsogcompot. fa. F. 
compote :— OF . composte:— L. composta, contposita, 
from composites pa. pple.: see Composttr, Com- 
post. Analogotis to sbs. in -a/a, -acde, -ce.] 

1. Fruit preserved in syrup. 

1693 Everyn De La Quint. Compl. Gard. 1. 91 marg., 
Compote, fruit stew'd in Sugar, after a manner peculiar to the 
French. 1725 Brapiry fam, Dict. 1. 3 Lij/1 Cherries .. 
ny into Compotes, half Sugar and Conserves. 1883 Miss 

nrapvon Gokd. Calf xi. 139 He eats too many compots. 

| 2. A manner of preparing pigeons. [Fr.] 

1769 Mrs. Rareatp Eng. //ousckpr, 11778) 129 Pigeons 
compote. ‘Take six young Pigeons and skewer them .. put 
forceineat into the craws. .fry them brown, etc. 

Compote: sce also Compor. 

Compotent, obs. f. Comprrent. 

+Compotent. Ods. rere. Used by Chaucer in 
the following passage to represent L. sz? contpos, 
“master of itself, in possession of itself’. 

(1391 Cuaucer Saeth. y. vi., 172 And it byhouch by neces- 
Bie bat pilke pinge jeternity] be alwey present to hym self 
and compotent [édgue necesse est ef suit compos pracsens sib 
semper adsistere). 

|| Compotier. [Fr. f. comfote.] A dish used at 
dessert for holding fruit: see Comporr 2. 

1885 /Jarper's Mag. Apr. 740,'2 Over the edge of a white 
compotier hung .. grapes. 

Compotist, obs. f. ComputTist. 

+Compoti'ster. Oés. In 5 (?) compet-. [f. 
F. compotiste, compotist, ComruTisT + -ER: cf. 
atchemister, barrister, etc.] = ComMPUTIST. 

1433 Lyvc. Pylgr. Sowle v. i. 11859) 73 The competister 
[? compotister] in the Craft of the Kalendar. 

| Compoctor. Ods. [L.} A compotator. 

1791 WALKER s.v. Compotator, Compoter, 1 have not 
found eithcr of these words in any of our Dictionaries, and 
have ventured to place them here only as conversation 
words: the former as the more usual, the latter as more 
correct. 

Compounctyon, obs. f. Compunctioy. 

Compound (kpmpaund), v. Forms: a. 4-6 
compown(e, 4-7 compoun(e, (5 compone) ; 8B. 
6 compownd'e, compounde, 6- compound. 
fa, t. and pple. 5-6 compowned, compouned, 
5-7 compound: see also Compounp ppl. a. 
[ME. comfoune-n, -powne-n (in 13th c¢. also 
-pone’, ad. OF. conpon-re, -pondre, -pundre 
pr. pple. componant (-pondant), 3 pl. pr. com- 
ponent) = Vr. componre, -pondre, It. componere, 
coutporre :—L. com pon-éFe to place or put together: 
sec Componé. (OF. on gave ME. ow, as in 
dragoun, tesoun, noun, soun.) The form com- 
pounte survived to ¢ 1575, and compousud as pa. t. 
ocetrs even after 1600 (though it may then haye 
been referred no longer toa vb. compowst, but looked 
upon merely as short for compounded); on the other 
hand, ¢o compound.e is known at least as early as 
1320. For the history of the final - in compound, 
expound, propound, see EXPOUND, which in all its 
forms occurred earlier in English, and was the type 
followed by compound. In this word the current 
use of the original pa. pple. come pouned, compound, 
as an adj., would of itself tend to establish a vb. 
fo compound, as in to content, to dtrect, and the 
verbs referred to under -aTE?; ef. also ASTOUND 
ppl. a. and v.] 

I. To put together, combine, construct, compose, 
+1. fans. To put together, to join ; to apply. 
1393 Gower Conf, 11. 90 How that the Latin shall be 

compouned And in what wise it shall be souned. 1660 
Barrow Lyclid vi. xxxii, If two triangles having two sides 
Proportional to two be so compounded or set together at 
one angle. 

2. To put together, unite, combine, mix (cle- 
ments’. Now chiefly used of the mixing of various 
ingredients so as to form a composite produet. 

€ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 83 Take jus of wormod. .hone 
--barli mele. .& compoune [.1/S. B compone] hem togidere x 
fille be wounde. /0ic¢. 43 Ech of hem Li him-silf or clliscom- 
Pound. 1697 Suaks. 2 //en. JV, iv. v. 116 Onely compound 
me with forgotten dust. ¢ 1600 — Se. Ixxi, When I (per- 

aps) compounded ain with clay. 1650 Bunwer Anihre- 
pomet. 237 Other sorts of odoriferous wood, which they com- 
pound with waters still'd with flowers. 1750tr. Leovardus’ 

Mirr. Stones 38 ‘This terrene is compounded with the 
igneous, airy, and aqueous. 1817 Keatince raz. 1. 101 

Uhe artist. having compounded trees, rocks, and water, in 
such a manner as completely to spoil them all. 184r Myers 

Cath. th, Nt $14. 52 The very staff of life needs to be sepa- 
tated from jts chaff, and variously compounded, before it can 
be used for. .food. 

b. of the mixing up of non-material clements. 
£1384 Cuaucer //. Fame in. 1018 Thus saugh | fals and 

Sothe compouned. 1651 Honnes Lewiath. (1839'6 Whena 

man compoundeth the image of his own person with the 

image of the actions of another man. a 1661 FUtcer!s orthies 

126 William Shakespeare..in whom three eminent Poets 
may seen) in some sort to be compounded. 1734 tr. Rodfin's 
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Anc. [/ist. (1827) VIL. xvi. 273 Mis nature compounded 
different and contrary qualities together, 1868 I’REEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876 11, App. 528 ‘Vhe..version is made up 
by compounding the story of William of Poitiers with that 
which we find in Ieury of Huntingdon. 

e. Afath, "Yo combine (individual forces, velo- 
citics, and the like), so as to obtain a resultant 
equivalent to the whole acting together; also to 
combine (ratias) : see quot. 18753. 

1571 Dicces Santor. xx. Gb, If magnitudes disioyn- 
edly or sepcratly be proportionall, conioynedly or com- 
pounded, they shall also bee proportionall. 1875 ‘foouuNTER 
dleebra xxvi. 224 If the antecedents of any ratios be 
multiplied together and also the conscquents, a new ratio is 
obtained, which is said to be compounded of the former 
ratios. ‘Thus the ratio ac : 4 is said to be compounded of 
the two ratios a: and ¢: ¢. 1882 Mincnin Cnspl. 
Ainemat, 33 Reversing Ps velocity on itself and on Q, 
and compounding this reversed velocity with Q's absolute 
velocity, 1884 tr. Lofze's Logie 261 Complicated mechanical 
prohlems cannot always be solved by directly compounding 
all the forces in operation, 

d. ‘To combine (verbal clements) so as to make 


a eompotund word. 

1530 Patscr. 138 Somtyme prepositions be compounde 
with substantyves, as svrsav/t. 1830 Herscner Stuy 
Nat. Phil, 137 Whose names may become attached to, or 
compounded with, the former. 

+ e@. zxtr. (for reff.) To unite, become compound. 

1727 Tnomson Summer 1792 Th’ obedient Phantoms 
vanish or appear ; Compound, divide, and into Order shift. 

3. ¢rans. To make up (a composite product} by the 
mixture or combination of various ingredients or 


elements. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame uw. 521 ‘Vydynges Lothe of feire 
speche and chidynges And of fals and soth compovned 
[s.v. compowned]. 14.. A/ipA.in Tundatle's Vis. (1843) 117 
Ephyphanye Whycli is a word .. compowned..of /¢ fyrst 
and pianos sothe to seyn. 1570 /’ride & Low, (1841) 81 
lt was compounded with great diligence Of symplis by 
an Apothecary. 1572 Bosskwett Armorre uu. 52b, A 
beaste compouned of a swyne and of an Ape. r6rr Dipce 
E.vod, xxx. 25 An oyntment compound [1569 compounde] 
after the arte of the Apothecarie. 1611 Suaks. Cyd. vv. 
254, 1 .. did compound for her A certaine stuffe. 1662 11. 
Stuspe Jud. Nectar Pref. 6 Essays in compounding Choco- 
lata. 1747 Wes.ey Prim. Physic (1762) p. xv, Method of 
compounding and decompounding Medecines. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozz France § /taly 1. 80 Its construction was com- 
pounded of comic and distressful scenes. 1822 QO. Aecv, 
XXV1. 205 Another solitary adept .. who expected to com- 
pound the alcahest. 

4. To compose ; to construct, form, 
only in senses akin to 3.) 

¢ 1374 Chaucer Soeth, ut. ix. 87 Neuer to compoune 
werke of floterynge mater. ¢1391 — Astrof. Prol, 1 A 
suffisaunt astralabie as .. compowned after the Latitude of 
Oxenford. 1§7x Diccrs antom. Pref. A ij, Superticies .. 
whether they be compounde with straighte or [with] circu- 
lare lines, or mixte of bothe. 1577 Hettowes Guevara's 
Chron. 31 Traiane .. persuaded the Oratours to compounde 
ay mectres to his praise. 1599Suaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 221 
Shall not thou and I..compound a Boy, halfe French halfe 
English. a@ 1641 Be. Moustacu Acts §& Alon. (1642) 459 
One Nepos.. compounded many Hymnes and Psalms. 
1814 SoutHey Noderich xxii, ‘The Spirit who compounded 
thee. 1875 Jowetr /*/afoyed. 2) 1.340 Meletus .. has been 
compounding a riddle. 

+b. To make up or ferm (an army). Oés. 

1614 Raceicu //ist. World w.i. § 8 He compounded an 
army of great strength. /ba¢. v. ii. § 8 Who with the Boij 
and Insuhriens, compound an army of fifty thousand foot. 
1622-62 Heyiyn Cosmogr. it. (1673) 206/1 These Foot are 
compounded most of Gentry. 1644 Sin W. Watter in Cal. 
St, Papers (1888) 301 An army compounded of these men. 

te. To devise, form (a scheme). Ods. rare. 

1520 ed. of Caxton’s Chron. Eng. vu. 95/1 Kynge Edwarde 
.. compounded in his mynde how he myght recover his 
treasour. 

+5. To make up, constitute, or compose, as in- 
gtedients or elements do. Ods. 

1607 Suaks. Timon 1. ii. 35 His pompe, and all what state 
compounds. 1663-4 Marvect Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 140 
{The reasons] altogether will not compound one solid argu- 
ment. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 28 ‘The Muscles com- 
pounding the Sides of that ventricle. /dé4, 1. (1704) 68 
Corpuscles of such Figures as they compounded before. 

IL. To compose differences, settle claims. 
* trans, 

+6. To settle or compose (disturbance, strife, 
litigation, a difference’. Oés. 

1546 St. Pupers Ten. V1//, X1, 224 All thinges being 
compownded and at a good poynte in the reste of the 
worlde. 1562 Acts Flis.c. 4 § 28 ¥f..the said Justice.. 
cannot compounde and agre the Matter between (them]. 
1596 Suaks. Zam. Shr. 1. il. 28 Rise Gremio, rise, we will 
compound this quarrell. 1597-8 Bacon Ess. //on. & Reput. 
‘Arb.) 70 Such as compound the long Miseries of cinill 
Warres. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. u. xxiv. 151 He 
compounds many petty differences betwix this neighbours. 
r71z ArBLeTHNOT John Bull (1755) 16 They took great 
pleasure in compounding law-suits among their neighbours. 
1757 Mrs. R. Grireitu Lett. Henry § Fr. (1767) 1. 62 To 
compound this dispute upon revenge. 

+b. aésol. Obs. 

1596 Srenser Stile [ref 4 Theyre judge will compound 
betweene the murderer and the friends of the murdered. 

7. Of the parties: To settle a matter’ by mutual 
concession ; to compromise. 

1659 Gentt, Catt. 11696) 134 Neither of the combatants 
were so implacable but that they could willingly have com- 
pounded the matter. cara Bentiey Pal. 154 We may 
compound the difference thus. 1777 W. Dacayurte Taz, 
Sp. § Lort. si, 1 disputed the point, threatened to..com- 
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plain, when we compounded the affair. 1818 Crt ise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 65 In case the suit had not been compounded, 

8. a. ‘Vo settle (a debt) by agreement for partial 
payment ; todischarge (a recuiring charge or sub- 
scription) by paying a lump sum. 

1665 Manvey Grotius Low-C. Marres 562 Moratio Pala- 
vine’s Debt .. was afterwards privately componnded. 1687 
Drvven (lind & Poi. 144. 33 Voth knive and fool the 
Merchant we may call ‘To pay great summs, and to com- 
pound the sinall. 1705 Lutteece Prie/ Nel, (1857) V. 5t1 
Pulane the linnen draper .. has compounded his debts for 
8s. 6cf, in the pound. 1827 Scot Miary 2¢ Dec.,1 might 
have employed the money .. in compounding my debts. 

b. ‘Yo settle (any matter) by a moncy paymcut, 
in licu of other liability. 

1709 Stren“ Tatler No. 26 P 2, 1 have compounded ‘Two 
or Three Rapes. 1768 SteRNE Sent. Journ., Montriné, 
‘There is always a matter to compound at the door, before 
you can get into your chaise, and that is with the sons and 
daughters of poverty who surround you. 1871 12. ‘Tayior 
Fansté (1875) I. xix. 172 With the police ‘twere easy to 
compound it, : 

9. Said of the creditor or claimant: To accept a 
composition for; to condone (a liability or offence) 
for money or the like; to settle privately with one. 

To compound a felony (or the like): to forbear prosecution 
for some consideration, which is an offence atlaw. 70 com. 
pound an information : to reveal a crime, and commence i 
prosecution, with the object of being paid or ‘ squared’ in 
order to desist. 

1683 in Vicary's Anat, (1888) App. xv. 284 Orderd, that 
none of the said company. . presume to take or compound for 
the future, any fines. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacve Let/. 
Il. alvii. 42 It is the business of the neat relations to 
revenge the dead person; and if they like better to com- 
pound the matter for moncy there is no more said of it. 
1752 Jounson Nambler No. 201 P 10 Ilis companions .. 
laughed at his uneasiness, compounded the offence for a 
bottle. 1775 Murke Sp. Conc. Amer. Wks. II]. 122, 1 for 
one, protest against compounding our demands: I declare 
against compounding for a poor limited sum, the immense, 
evergrowing, cternal debt, .due to generous government. 

** tnatrans. 

+10. To agree, make terms, bargain, contract 
(with, for’. Also with tndirect passive. Obs. 

1419 in Ellis Or/e. Lett. . 28 1. 88 For the which guerdon 
.. oure said Lord of Powys hase compownyd with us and 
fynaly accorded. 1557 Tusser 100 /ojnts f/ush. xi, With 
chy seruauntes compound, to carry thy muckhilles, on thy 
barley ground. 1602 Secar //on, Mdrt. & Ci. a. xiii. 129 
Seuen gentlemen dce compound with scuen other, to run 
Certaine courses at the ‘Tilt. 1603 Suaks. Jas. sor J. wv. 
ii. 2 Compound with him by the yeere, and let hnn abide 
here with you. c 1665 Mrs. Hutcuixson Jem. Col, 
MT ntchinson (1846) 397 It is believed that Richard himself 
was compounded with, to have resigned the place. 

11. To come to terms or settle a dispute, by 
compiomise or muttial concession. 

@1528 Skerton Vox Popult 325, 1 wysche they myght 
have grateis Lysens to compounde. 1602 Warner ai fd. 
Fong. 1x. xlv. 11612) 213 Richard Plantagenet, the Duke of 
Yorke. .Sought to depose sit Henrie. . Dut they compound. 
1614 Rareicn //ist, World ur. xi. § 5 Agesilaus having 
thus compounded with Tithraustes, entred Phrygia. 1635 
Quartes Lméé. 1. x. (1718) 43 Take my advice: compound, 
and share the prize. 1712 STEELE Sfcct. No. 533 ? 2 They 
gladly compounded to throw their cards in the fire if he 
would his paper. 1860 Motrey Nethert. 1868) I. vi. 333 
Aldegonde had promised the enemy to bring them to com- 
pound. 1863 KinciaKkr Crimea (1876) I. xii. 194. 

12. To come to tcrms as to the amount of a 
payment ; to make a pecuniary arrangement (zeith 
a person, for forgoing a claim, conferring a benefit, 


ete.). 

1539 Act 31 //en. V//i,c. 4 The saide recompence..tole 
paied. .onlesse that the maire..can otherwise compound or 
agrce with the lordes. 1590 Sir J. Smytu Désc. H eapous 
7b, These Coronells..will accept of no Captaines, but of 
such as will compound with them and buy their Captainship. 
1652 Neepuam Sedden'’s Mare Cl. 492 Enforced them to 
compound for great summes that they might fish quietly 
for one year. 1667 E. CuamBertayne S¢. Gt. Artt. 1. ui. 1. 
11743) 142 ‘The Bishop compounds for the First Fruits of his 
Bishoprick. 1763 4rit. A/ag. 1V. 175 Compounders for 
malt shall not be liable to compound, or pay duties, for 
cyder or perry, to be..consumed in their own faniilies. 1865 
Menrivace Lom. Amp, V111. Ixiii. 21 ‘These new occupants 
gladly compounded for the protection..by a tribute, — 

Sig. 1599 Suaks. //en, b, 1v, vi. 33 For hearing this, I 
must perforce compound With mixtfull eyes, or they will 
issne to. 1796 Burke Lett, Noble Lid. Wks. 1842 Il. 270 

jut they have a means of compounding with their nature. 
1887 Lowrtt Democr. 94 [Memory] is forced to conipound 
as best she nay with her inexorable creditor— Oblivion. 

13. To come to terms and pay for an offence or 
injury ; to substitute a money paynient in licu of 
any other liability or obligation; to pay. 

1555 Fardle Factions u. xi. 257 Thei nener lette them xo 
vntill they haue compounded by the purse. 1632 Sfar 
Chamb. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 126 He alsoe hrought his 
sevcrall actions of rescusse against every one of them; some 
compound with him. 1643 Sir T. Browne Nefry. Met. 1. 
§ 1 Vheir purses componnd for their follies. 1654 Ordsn- 
ances C. $5. Sept. 2 ‘The persons so compounding. 1691 T. 
Hace] Ace. New Juvent. p. caiv, ncroachuents that 
shall be compounded for. 1774 Pennant Sour Scott. wn 
1772, 75 Vhe governor would have compounded for his life 
by ransome, 1874 Greens Short //ist. iv. 169 Vhe country 
gentlemen were compelled to take up knighthood, or to 
compound for exemption. . ¥ 

b. To discharge any liability or satisfy any claim 
by a compromise whereby something lighter or 
easier is sttbstituted. Ais) 
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1663 Butter Hud. 1.1. 215 Compound for Sins they are 
inclin’d to, By damning those they have no mind to. 1735 
SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 211 The captive Fox ,.with a Limb 
Compounded for his Life. 1765 Brackstone Comm. Il. 74 
The personal attendance in knight-service growing trouble- 
some ..the tenants found means of compounding for it ; by 
first sending others in their stead, and in process of time 
making a pecuniary satisfaction to the lords in lieu of it. 
1781 CowreR Truth 291 No Papist more desirous to com- 
pound, Than some grave sinners upon English ground. 


ce. To pay one sum as a final discharge for an 


annual or recurring charge or subscription. 

1867 Oxford Univ. Calendar 100 But, in lieu of this annual 
charge, every one..may..compound for all such Dues. 

14. Of an insolvent debtor; To settle with 
creditors and pay a fixed proportion in discharge 
of their full claims. 

1654 Warren Unbdelievers 64 Christ did not compound 
with the Father, as broken debtors with the creditour, 
making him to take lesse then was due. 1691 Woop A¢h. 
Oxou. 11.736 Dr. Cox put himself in prison purposely to 
compound for his debts. 1771 Fraxniin Autodiog. Wks. 
1840 I. 64 He failed .. compounded, and went to America. 
1809 R. Lancrorp /utrod. Trade 121 A tradesman .. com- 
pounds with his creditors for 8s. 73d¢. per pound. 

15. To accept a composition in lieu of one’s full 
claiins. or of things relinquished. 

1611 Heyrwoop Gold. Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 8 7ytan. If 
my owne land proue thus vnnaturall I’le purchase forraine 
aid. 1 Zord. Rather compound. 1665 Maniey Grofius’ 
Lew C. Warrcs 133 The rest of his men .. compounded for 
the other Towns they had. 1750 Cuesterr. Le/?. III. 21, 
I am very willing to compound for your coming nearer to 
perfection than the generality of your contemporaries. 1819 
Crapse 7. of Hadd vu. Wks. 1834 VI. 137 So Fancy willed, 
nor would Compound for less. s855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) V. 1x. vii. 365 If the Emperor should compound for 
any territory, and receive tribute instead of possession. 

b. To accept terms of settlement in lieu of 
prosecution: hence the Commzttee for, Compound- 
zg with Delinquents (i.e. Royalists) under the 
Commonwealth. 

1576 Act 18 Eliz. c. 5 § 4 No suche Informer .. may com- 
pounde or agree with any Person. .that shall offende against 
any Penall statute. a@1626 Bacon A/ax. & Uses Com. Law 
2 If they will not sue, or if they be compounded withall. 
1646 Ordinances c. 69. Feb. 6 For establishing Commis- 
sioners .. to compound with Delinquents. 1829 Scotr Roé 
Roy Introd. 9 To prevent those who have lost .. money by 
robbery, from compounding with the felons for restoration 
of a part of their booty. 1889-90 (¢/f/e) Calendar of the 
Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding, 1643-1660. 

Compound (kg'mpaund), a. Forms : 5 i-com- 
pouned, y-componed, -yd, componed(e, -yd(e, 
-pouned, 6 -pounde, 5 -pound. [Originally 
pa. pple. of componune, compone (see COMPOUND v.), 
and so of 3 syllables, com-fozn-ed, but already 
¢ 1400 reduced to two; its participial character, 
which was thus obscured, was lost entirely aftcr the 
vb. became compound with pa. pple. compoundéd.] 

1. gen. Made up by the combination of scyeral 
elements or ingredients. a. artificially. 

c 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 92 Medicyns bobe be symple & 
be compound [v.7. componed]. 1566 Drant Horace Sat. 
i. iv. (R.', Some kinde of compounde wyne. 1601 HoLtaxp 
Pliny (1634) 1. 547 Certain compound medicines for trees. 
1765 A. Dicxson Treat. Agric. mi. (ed. 2! 452 The farmer.. 
may make his compound dunghill of the earth of the field 
which he intends to manure. 1859 Donatpson Gk. Gram. 
» 364 A compound word is an union of two or more words, 
represented at least by their roots, and conveying their 
separate and combined signification. 1868 Heres Xeadmah 
ii. (8761 19 Some compound sleep-stuff .. 1 say compound, 
because I am sure it was mixed with sone drug. 

b. Consisting in its nature of a combination of 
vartous parts ; composite, complex. 

3400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 11 Ppilke .iiij, complexiouns .. 
sumtyme ben y-componed [z. 7. y-componyd], bat is to seie, 
medhd. 1598 BarckLey Fedic. Man (1631) 366 Elements and 
compound things, 1798 Ferriar /dlustr. Sterne, Varieties of 
ian 199 The Gryphons, those compound animals. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chem. iv.(1814) 42 A body is Considered as 
Compound when twoor more distinct substances are capable 
of being produced from it; thus Marble is a Compound 
body. 

ce. Involving the combination of yarious actions, 
processes, notions, etc. ; combined, collective. 

1711 F. Furter Aled. Gymn.99 A Compound Method of 
Cure. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 174 Through the wall, 
and through an opposite buttress, whose compound thick- 
ness amounted to eight feet. 1823 F. Cooper Pioneers iil, 
This offspring of compound genius. 1855 Bain Senses § 
‘nt. 1. ii. (1864) 51 In the propulsion of food there is a com. 
pound or double action. 

+d. ‘Made up’, fictitiously composed. Oés. 

1574 HeLtowes Gucuara’s Fam. /~p.128 No man shall 
thinke it is a compound fable, but that of a trueth it did 
passe. 

2. Specific uses. 

a. Surg. and Aled., in compound cyst, rupture, 
tislocation, etc.; compound fracture variously 
uscd: see esp. quots. 1783, 1847, 1885. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 90 pe festre bat is now vicus 
I-compouned [v. r. componed}]. 1543 ‘TRAHERON Vigo's 
Chirurg. 83 Everye wounde is compounde, that hath any- 
thyng joyned unto it, without remotion. .as woundes caused 
by brusynge. /érd. (1586) 273 A fracture compound Is that 
which is accompanied with a wound. 1685 J. Cooke Marrow 
Chirurg. ed. 4)1.1.1. 5 Fractures..are either simple or coin- 
pound. 1745 tr. Van Swieten’s Boerhaave \11. 136 When 
the ulna and radius are both fractured together..they then 
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call the fracture complicated, or even compound, though it 
would also seein that a fracture may be termed compound, 
when only a single bone is broken in several places. 1783 
Potr Chirurg. licks. 1. 449, I use the term Compound frac- 
ture in the sense in which the English have always used it, 
that is, to imply a broken bone complicated with a wound. 
/éid. 1. 14 If both intestine and omentum contribute mu- 
tually to the formation of the tumour, it is called entero- 
epiplocele, or compound rupture. 1831 Sir A. Cooper Dzs- 
Zocations ‘ed. 7) 13 In compound dislocation not only the 
articulatory surfaces of the bone are displaced, but the cavity 
of the joint is laid open by a division of the skin and the 
capsular ligament. 1847 Soutn tr. Chel7us’ Surg. 1. 509 
A fracture is only compound when a wound, however small, 
communicates with it so as to expose the broken bone to 
theair. 1885 Syd. Soc. Lex., Fracture, compound, fracture 
with a coexisting skin wound, with which it communicates. 

b. Avith, and Alg. 

(a) Made up by combination of several elements, as 
teompound decimal, one consisting of a whole number and 
a decimal fraction (04s.)5 c. fraction (see quot.); ¢. aumber, 
a number formed by multiplication of factors, a composite 
number; also, ta number represented by two or more 
figures (04s.); c. quantity \in Adg.’, a quantity consisting of 
more than one term; (in Avith.) a quantity expressed in 
terms of various denominations, as pounds, shillings, and 
pence; c. va/Zo, see quot. for ods. use; now, the ratio formed 
by multiplying together the antecedents, and also the con- 
sequents, of two or more ratios. 

() Dealing with other than simple numbers, dealing with 
numbers of various denominations of quantity, measure, 
weight, etc., as in compound addition, division, multiplica- 
tion, subtraction. 

(c) Proceeding by other than the simple process, as coz- 
pound formerly componnded) interest, proportion. 

1557 Recorpe IWhetst. Aiij, Compounde nombers are 
made by multiplicacion of 2 nombres together. 1579 Diccrs 
Stratiot., There be three sorts of numbers .. the last a mixt 
or acompound. 1594 BLunpevn. Zrerc. 1. i. (ed. 7) 2 Com- 
pound is that which is compounded of Article and Digit, as 
13, 14,17, 24. b/d. 1. xxvii. (ed. 7) 73 Consider whether 
your Divisor be compound, or simple, | call that compound 
which contayneth Fractions. 1660 T. Witisrorp Scales of 
Commerce 1. 1. 48 Use or Interest hath .. two Species, viz. 
Simple or Compounded. /é7d. 49 Compound interest .. is 
called interest upon interest. /ézd. 59, I will .. proceed to 
Decimall Tables of compounded Interest. 1806 Hutton 
Course Math, 1. 32 Compound Addition shows how to add 
or collect several numbers of different denominations into 
one sum. /é2¢. I. 127 Compound Interest, called also 
Interest upon Interest, is that which arises from the prin- 
cipal and interest, taken together, as it becomes due. /4¢d. 
(1827; I. 52 A Compound Fraction, is the fraction of a frac- 
tion .. as, } of $, or fof Zof 3. 1859 Barn. SmutH Arith. 
& Adg. (ed. 6) 194 A quantity consisting of more than one 
term, as a+4, a+4+c, is called a Compound quantity. 
1875 Topnunter Algcbra xxvi. 224 Let there be three 
ratios..a:4, 6:¢,c:d; thenthe compound ratiois axdxc: 
bxcxad. 

ec. Archit. Compound order: COMPOSITE order. 

Componnd arch, archway: in medieval architecture, a 
series of arches of different sizes inclosed in an archway of 
larger dimensions.  Covsfoind pier: ‘a term sometimes 
given to aclustered column’ \Gwilt Zucycl. Archit. Gloss.). 

@ 1639 Wotton Ground Rules Archit. (1676) 8 The Com- 
pound Order, or as some call it, the Roman, others more 
generally the Italian. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 27 
Composite, Compound, or Roman. 1726 R. Neve Butlder's 
Dict. (ed. 2), Architects reckon five Orders. .viz. Tuscan, 
Dorick, Ionick, Corinthian, and Roman, Composite, or Com- 
pound Order. 

d. Zool. and Bot. Consisting of a combination 
of individual organisms, as compound animal, 
zoophyte, coral, etc., or of simple parts, as com- 
pound eye, stomach, flower, fruit, leaf, umbel, etc. 

1668 WiLkins Reval Char. 108 Compound; bearing a 
flower like Jessamine. 1776 WitHFRinc Brit, Plavts 
(1796) I. 321 The Dandelion and the Thistle are compound 
flowers; that is, each of these flowers are composed or 
compounded of a number of small flowers, called Florets. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 770/2 Certain Crustacea. .exhibit 
..Compound eyes .. having distinct facets. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) § 2311 The compound stomach 
is that possessed by the Ruminantia..and consists of four 
distinct cavities. 1880 Gray Struct, Bot. iii. § 4. 100 Com- 
pound Leaves are those which have from two to many 
distinct blades, on a common leaf-stalk. 

e. Mech. and Physics, as in compound axle, 
engine, electro-magnet, lever, locomotive, microscope, 
motion, pendulum, screw, steant-cngine. 

1710 J. Crarke Rohanits’ Nat. Phil. (1729) 1. 84 As there 
are Compound Motions, so also are there compound Deter- 
minations. 1829 Nat. Philos., Mechanics u. iv. § 26. 10 
‘Useful Knowl. Soc.) The power may act upon the weight 
through .. a series of levers, in which case the apparatus is 
called a composition of levers, or a compound lever. 1829 
CartyLe AZisc. 11857) 1. 272 A compound-pendulum, vibrat- 
ing in the character of scarecrow. 1838 Comstock Nad. 
Philos.(ed. Lees) 46 Compound motion is that motion which 
is produced by two or more forces, acting in different 
directions, on the same body, at the same time. 1867 J. 
Hoce A/rcrose. 1. ii. 31 In the compound microscope, not 
less than two lenses must be employed. 1879 G. Presco1r 
Sp. Telephone p.ii, In 1830, Professor Henry deduced from 
the hypothesis of Ampére..the compound electro-magnet. 
1886 M. Reynoips £xgineuan’s Pocket Comp. iii. 25 A com- 
pound engine isa condensing engine in which the mechanical 
action of the steam is begun in one cylinder and ended in a 
larger cylinder. 

£. Alusic. 

Compound interval (tconcord\, one exceeding an octave. 
Compound stop: an organ-stop having more than one rank 
of pipes. Compound time: time or rhythm in which each 
bar is made up of two, three, or four bars of simple time. 

1694 W. Hover //armony (1731) 39 Notwithstanding 
this Distinction of Original and Componnd Concords. 1848 
Rimsautr 1st Bk. Pjano_29 Compound Common Time 
occurs when two bars of Triple Time are joined in one 
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.. Compound Triple Time is when the measure of com- 
mon Triple Time is divided into nine parts. 1880 Grove 
Dict, Aus, s.v., 4-4 time, which is made up of two bars of 
2-4 time. in Germany is always classed with the compound 
times. In England lowever.. those rhythms only {are] 
considered as compound, in which each beat is divisible into 
three parts. 188 C. A. Epwarps Organs 148 Compound 
stops do not give any one sound to a note, but a combina- 
tion of two or more. : 

g. Compound householder: a householder whose 
rates are included in his rent, and paid by the land- 
lord. 

1851 14 8 15 Pict. c 14 (/7tle) An Act to amend tbe Law 
for the Registration of certain Persons commonly known as 
‘Compound Householders’. 1880 M¢Cartuy Own Times 
1V. 110 The compound householder..was the occupier of 
one of the small houses the tenants of which were not them- 
selves rated to the relief of the poor. 

Compound larceny, radical, etc.: see LARCENY, etc. 

Compound (kympaund), sé.! [subst. use of 
the adj.: cf. the parallel history of Conposr sd. 
Originally stressed on second syllable; so in H. 
More, and still dialectally ; Shaks. has both, but 
compound more frequently.] 

1. gzasi-concr, A union, combination, or mixture 
of elements. 

1621 Burton Anaé. Med. 1. iv. 1. iii, (1676) 404/2 Ma- 
hometans are a compound of Gentiles, Jews, and Christians. 
1710 Appison Zafer No. 220 ® 3 A Compound of Two very 
different Liquors. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. ted. 3) 
I]. vit. v. 237 Their customs..are a kind of compound of 
those of Lima and Quita. 1814 Scotr Waz, xlvii, It was 
not fear, it was not ardour,—it was a compound of both. 

2. concr. a. A compound substance; spec. a 
compounded drug, as opposed to ¢ simples’. 

1611 SHaks. Cyv7b, 1. v. go These most poysonous Com- 
pounds. 1641 Be. Hatt Serm. in Rem. Uks, (1660) 52 
As we say in our philosophy .. only compounds nourish. 
1816 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art 1.42 Compounds formed 
by the mixture of two or more different metals, are called 
alloys. 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 80 Compounds which con- 
tain a larger proportion of oxygen. 

b. ¢ransf. of what is immaterial. 

1855 Bain Sexses & Jt. 11. iv, § 26 (1864) 301 Volition is a 
compound, made up of this and something else. 

e. A compound word, a verbal compound. 

1530 PatsGr. 395 Ye frens is a symple whiche hath for his 
compoundes je veprens, etc. c1600 SHaks. Son. Ixxvi, 
‘lo new-found methods and to compounds strange. 1605 
Campen Rev. (1627) 126 Wee retaine it in the compound 
Husband. 1872 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 127 Classified, in 
that jargon which makes an uncouth compound pass muster 
for a new critical nicety, as a tendency-poet. 

+d. A composite number. Ods. 

1594 Biunpevit. E-rere. 1. vii. (ed. 7) 25 Such numbers as 
may be evenly divided by another number without leaving 
any remainder, are called Compounds. 

e. A compound locomotive. 

1890 Railway Herald 25 Oct. 6/3 The driver ofone of the 
latest compounds on L, & N.W. [railway]. /4zed. The com- 
pounds make upin oil what they save in coal. 

+3. A composition, a thing made up. Ods. 

1607 WaLKinGTON Of¢. Glass vi. (1664) 79 Strugling to- 
gether... will soon dissever the parts, and rend in sunder the 
whole Compound. 1613-6 W. Browne &7it. Past. 1. ili, 
Man’s compounds have o’erthrown his simplenesse. 1773 J. 
Ross Fratricide (MS.) 1. 922 What am I but a compound 
frail of dust, Wak’d into life by thy enlivening breath? 

4. Compounding, composition. 

1671 J. Wester J/etallogr. iii. 41 Imperfect .. in regard 
of the Compound. 1694 W. Hotper Harmony (1731) 39 
Whereas beyond an Octave, all is but Repetition of these 
{concords] in Compound with the Eighth, as a Tenth is an 
Eighth and a ‘Third. 174 Berterton in Oldys Zng. Stage 
ii. 19 Roxana is haughty, malicious, insinuating, with this 
Compound, She is made desperately in Love with Alex- 
ander. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. Survey 139 
The Name of this .. District is of Saxon Compound. 1841 
Catun NM. Amer. ind. (1844) 1. xxv. 205 A different com- 
pound of character. 


Compound (kempaund), sb,2_ Anglo-Ind. [Of 
disputed origin, but referred by Yulc and Burnell, 
on weighty evidence, to Malay amipong, kampung 
(in Du. orthog. Lampoeng) ‘ enclosure, space fenced 
in’; also ‘ village, quarter of a town occupied by 
a particular nationality’, as the ‘Chinese kam- 
pong’ at Batavia. In this latter sense, campon 
oceurs in a Pg. writer of 1613. 

Earlier conjectures were that it was a corruption of Pg. 


campanha or F. campagne country, or of Pg. campo field, 
camp. See Yule Anglo-/ud. Gloss. s.v.] 

The enclosure within which a residence or factory 
‘of Europeans) stands, in India, China, and the 
East generally. 

Supposed by Yule and Burnell to have been first used by 
Englishmen in the early factories in the Malay Archipelago, 
and to have been thence carried by them to peninsular India 
on the one hand and China on the other. _In later times, It 
has been taken to Madagascar, East and West Africa, Poly- 
nesia, and other regions where Englishmen have penetrated, 
and has been applied by travellers to the similar enclosures 
round native houses. 

1679 Fort St. Geo. Consns. 14 Apr. (Yule), There the Dutch 
have a Factory of a large Componnde, 1696 Bowyear 
GFrnl. Cochin China 30 Apr. (Y.), Their custom-houses of 
which there are three, in a square Compound of abont 
100 Paces over each way. 1763 Veretst Transl. fr. Persian 
in Phil. Trans. LIL. 267 Ali Chowdry’s compound opened 
[from an Earthquake], and the water. .filled a deep ditch, 
that surrounded his house. 1781 /xdia Gaz. 3 Mar. (V-), 
Godown usurps the ware-house place, Compound denotes 
each walled space. 1816 ‘ Quiz’ Grand Master VM. 232 He 
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chang’d his course, and soon he found The way into his own 
compound. a 1847 Mrs. SHERwoop Lady of Manor 1. iv. 
79 Pretty thatched cottages standing in little compounds, 
or yards, hedged round with a kind of prickly fence. 1857 
Livincstone 7rav. xvii. 314 He had made the walls of his 
compound, or courtyard 1884 C. I’, Bucktanp Soc. Life 
éndia iii. 51 All the factory-buildings usually stand in one 
compound. .and this is in size almost equal to a small park. 

Compow ndable, 2. [f. Comvounp v, + -ABLE.] 

+1. Accordable, agreeable. Ods. 

1611 Cotcr., Accordable, compoundable, accordable, 
agreeable. ; 

2. Capable of being compounded or combined. 

1674 Gruw Anat. Plants, Leet. i. (1682) 227 Bodies .. 
many, and compoundable infinite ways, 1803 W. Tavtor 
in Monthly Mag. X111. 113 Gothic words .. are .. fur more 
flexible and compoundable than those of southern origin. 
1870 Aspotr Shuks. Grammar § 432 Hence ‘ blame’..was 
considered compoundable with another adjective. 

3. Capable of being commuted for moncy. 

1860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xii, A penalty of .. five 
pounds, compoundable for a term of imprisonment. 1883 
Sir L, Grirein in Fortx. Rev. 1 Oct. 489 Every offence is 
ordinarily compoundable for money. 

Compouw nded, ///. c. [f. Comrounn v. +-ED!.] 

1, Formed by the combination of various elements 
or the mixture of various ingredients. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //ex. [V,1. ii. 8 The hraine of this foolish 
compounded Clay-man, is not able to inuent any thing, etc. 
1613 — Hen. Vill, 1. i. 13 What foure Thron'd ones 
could haue weigh’d Such a compounded one? 1660 Barrow 
Euclid vy. Def. 14 Compounded ratio is when the antecedent 
and consequent taken both as one are compared to the con- 
sequent itself. 1691 Trvon Wisd. Dictates 10 Sweet com- 
pounded Fuods. 1789 Saunpers in 24/0. Trans. LAXIX. 
104 Acompounded medicine made up of above thirty differ- 
ent ingredients. 1874 Saycr Compar. Philod. vi. 24 Latin 
and Greek.. possess but few compounded roots in common. 

+ 2. Combined, taken in combination ; collective. 

1658 Bramuatt Conseer. Bps. xi. 223 If these words be 
considered coniointly in a compounded sense. 1725 W.tTs 
Logic 1. iti. § 1 The Sophism of Division is when we infer 
the same Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Sense, which 
is only true in a compounded Sense, 

+3. Compound, composite, complex. Mostly 
Obs. Cf. Compounded Interest : see COMPOUND a. 
2b. quot. 1660. 

1570 Birtincscev Luclid 1. i.g Composition passeth..from 
thinges simple to thinges more compounded. 1594 Biunpr- 
vit E.cerc, 1. xxix. (ed. 7) 78 If the number he compounded, 
that is to say, consisting of Integrums and Fractions, 1694 
W. Hotver Harmony (1731) 40 ‘These Compounded Con- 
cordsare found..by their Habitude to the Original Concords. 
1703 Maunorett Journ. Ferus. (1721) 102 There it was that 
Judas ., met with his compounded death. 1711 J. Green- 
woov Exg. Gram. 213 A Sentence or Saying is either single 
orcompounded. 1768 Hottanp in PAL. Trans. LVIIL. 46 
A monthly astronomical clock .. with a compounded pendu- 
lum. 1824 L. Murray Exg. Gram, (ed. 5) 1, 320 Almost all 
compounded sentences, are more or less elliptical. 

tb. Archit, =CompgsitE. Obs. 

41639 Wotton Ground Rules Archit, (1676) 1x Eight 
Columns of the Compounded Order. 

Compowndedly, av. [f. prec.+-1¥2.] In 
a compounded manner or order ; compositely. 

1793 SMEATON Eclystone L. § 38 A set of short balks were 
laid..upon the next step compoundedly. 1816 G,S. Faber 
Orig. Pugan Idol. 1. 305 The Nile was called both com- 
poundedly..Ogeon and siinply Geon. 

Compou'ndedness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Compounded or composite quality. 

1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 373 Reflecting well on the 
Simplicity or Conipoundedness of those Notions. 

Compou'nder. [f. Comrounnv.+-ER!.] One 
who compounds, in the various senses of the vb. 

1. One who makes a compound of ingredients. 

1622 G.G. Creat. Praysing God 8 Their composition .. 
must necessarily presuppose first a compounder. 1837 

ICKENS /ickzu. xix, To propose another [health] in honour 
of the punch-compounder. 1855 Brewster Vew/ou 11. xxv. 
#2 The most ignorant compounder of simples. 1883 Dr. E. 

owNnes in Rep. Calcutta Missionary Conf. 414 Ina large 
Hospital. .anative Doctor, two Compounders, anda Steward 
-.would be required. /é/:/. 416 The compounders .. give out 
the medicines. 

+2. One who settles or composes strife or quar- 
tels ; reproachfully, a compromiser. Obs. 

1539 Tonstact Serm. Palin Suni. (1823) 73 Lyttell warre 
hath ben in. .Christendome, but the bysshop of Rome. -hath 

MN a styrrer of it .. seldome any compounder of it. 158 
Lamsaroe Firen. 1. ii. (1602) 10, | wish him to be, as well.. 
a Compounder, as a Comnuissioner of the peace. 1612-20 
SHELTON Quix. 1v. xix. (1652) 124 They held it to bee the 
best course to. .bee comipounders of peace and amity between 
Saucho Panca and the Barber. 1724 Swirt Draficr’s Lett. 
vil, Softners, sweetners,compounders, and expedient-mongers. 

Hist. A name given (¢ 1692) to those 
who wished for a restoration of James HI under 
guarantees for the constitution and with a general 
amnesty. 

1775 J. Macruerson Orie. Papers 1. 445 His friends in 

mitain, who wanted to restore him on conditions, and 
were known by the name of compounders, 1827 HaLLau 
Const. Hist, (2876) 11. xv. 127 The Jacobite faction was 
divided between compounders and non-compounders. 1855 
Macautay //ist, Eng. 1V. 385. 

ne who compounds for a liability, debt, or 
charge ; onc who compounds a felony or offence ; 
one who pays a lunp sum in discharge of recurrent 
payments to which he is liable. 

1s4z in W. H. Turner Select Kee. Oxford 167 Thomas 
Malynson shall have. .the. -place of a Chamberleyn .. as a 
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compownder. 1578 /di/. 395 Eyerye Chamberlen, or com: 
pounder for Chamberlenshippe ij. 1660 Mutton free 
Comm. P7, a@1680 Burter Rem. (1759) 1. 58 Our holiest 
actions have been ‘Th’ effects of wickedness and sin; Re- 
ligious Houses made Compounders For th’ horrid Actions 
of the Founders, 1763 Ayrit, Alag. 1V. 175 Compounders 
neglecting .. to pay their composition-money, 1832 Act 
2-3 Will. | V, c. 100 § 5 Any person compounding for tithes 
. .or..any tenant of any such. .lessce or compounder, 1888 
Fall Mall G. 20 July 14/1 A compounder of felony... anda 
suborner of false testimony. 

b. Grand and Letty Compounders : in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, procceders or inceptors who 
paid higher fees for their degrecs in consideration 
of being possessed of an independent income. 
(Abolished in 1853. Burke's use is erroncous. ) 

1682 Woon Life (1848) 245 Bishop Brideoake’s son of 
Trinity to be M.A., five terms given to him, and to go out 
grand compounder. 1691 — fast? O.rou. an. 1522 1. 665 
Richard Parker a compounder, or one that payed double or 
treble fees for his Degree, as having a temporalestate. 1714 
Aviirre Univ. Ovford 1, i. 1790 Burke fr. Rev, Wks. 
V. 384 Grand compounders in politicks, who shorten the 
road to their degrees in the state. 1870 G. V. Cox Aecoll. 
Oxford xii, ‘Mave you £ 300 a year of your own?’ if ‘yes’ 
.. ‘then you are a Grand Compounder and your fees are so 
and so.’ If under £300a year and ahove £5, the ’roceeder 
was entered as Petty Compounder, and paid ros. 8¢/, more. 

Compou:nding, vé/. sb. In 4-6 compown., 
compouning. ‘The action of the vb, Compounp 
in its various senses. Covenzrttee for compounding 
(17th c.): see Compound vw. 15 b.; compounding 
of felony: see tbid. 9. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. xvi. (1495) 323 Com- 
pownynge of contrary thynges is welle of corrupcion. ¢ 1529 
Woxsey in Ellis Omg. Lett. 1. 103 11.5 In the makyng 
and compownyng whereof. 1542 Boorpe Dyetary xiil. 
(1870) 266 What they dyd gomble togyther without trewe 
compoundynge. 1601 Deacon & Waker (éit/e), Dialogicall 
Discourses of Spirits and Divels .. for the peacable com- 
pounding of the late strong Controversies. 1709 SwirT 
Adu, Relig, Wks. 1755 11.1. 99 Like a sort of compounding 
hetween virtue and vice. 1769 BiacksToNR Comm, IV. x. 
134 Compounding of felony.. formerly was held to make 
a man an accessory: but is now punished only with fine and 
imprisonment. a 1845 Hoop Zale Trumpet ix, Deaf to 
verbs, and all their compoundings. 

Compounding, ///. a. 

+ constituent, component (ods.). 

1571 Dicces Pantont. wv. x. Y ij, The side of dodecaedron 
--hauing the squares of his names or compounding lynes in 
proportion. 1672 Grew sinat. Plants, /dea Philos. Hist, 
§9 Of their Compounding Parts. 1748 Harttev Odserv. 
Afaz 1. i. 17 The extreme Smallness of the compounding 
Vessels. 1757 Mrs. E. Grirritu Lett. //lenry § fr. (1767) 
1. 41 Like a compounding creditor, you must accept of 
quantity for quality. 

Co'‘mpoundness. [f. Compounn a. +-NEss.] 
Quality of being compound. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat, (1852) 1.314 Issue being joined 
upon its simplicity or compoundness. 1801 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Mag. X11. 581 Water is not like acid .. its very 
compoundness is stil! desirable. 

Compouw'ndress. [f. ComPoUNDER : see -Ess.] 
A female compounder: +a. that settles quarrels 
(obs.); b. that compounds mixtures. 

1640 Howe Vocal Forrest 9 Arbitratrix and compound- 
ress of any quarrell that may intervene. 1844 Blackw. 
WJag. LVI. 768 We .. tasted it out of courtesy to the fair 
compoundress. 

Comprador (kempridoes). Also compa-, 
compi-, compo-, compendore. [a. Pg. com- 
prador buyer:—late L. comparator-em, agent-n. 
f. conparare to provide, purchase (in Pg. comprar 
to purchase, buy), f. com- together + pardre to 
furnish. One of the Portuguese words adopted in 
the East.} 

+1. Formerly, the name of a native servant em- 
ployed by Europeans, in India and the East, to 
purchase neccssaries and keep the household ac- 
counts: a house-steward. Ods. in India. 

1615 R. Cocks Diary, Fapan (1883) 1. 19 (Y.) The Hol- 
landers..thrust their comprador ‘or cats buyer) out of dores 
for a lecherous knave. 1711 C. Lockyer Trade tn /udia 
108 Every Factory had formerly a Compradore, whose 
Business it was to buy in Provisions and other Necessary. 
1773 E. Ives Vay. 50 (Y.) Compidore, the office of this 
servant is to go to market and bring home small things, 
such as fruit, etc. 1789 1. Musro Narrative 27 (Y.) A 
Cook at 3, a Compradore at 2, and Kitchen-boy at 1 pagoda. 
1810 WiLtiamson &. /ucdia Vadeom. 1. 270 (¥.) The Com- 
padore. .acts as purveyor. 

2. Now, in China, the name of the principal native 
servant, employed in European establishments, and 


That compounds ; 


especially in houses of business, both as head of 


the staff of native employés, and as intermediary 
between the house and its native customers. (The 
Chinese name is mdt-fax ‘ purveyor ’.) 

1840 Mountain .}/esn. (1857) 164 (Y.) About ro days ago.. 
the Chinese .. kidnapped our Compendor. 1865 Pasly 
Tel. 14 Nov. 3/6 The water-thieves have friends among the 
compradors of Hong Kongand Shanghai. 1880 Miss Birp 
Japan 1, 46 Each firm has its Chinese compradore, a 
factotum, middleman, and occasionally a tyrant. 

+Comprecant, @. and sh. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. comprecint-em, pr. pple. of comprecdrT: sec 
next.] A joint suppliant. 

1624 F. Write Kefl. Fisher 288 To be Comprecants, 
and to make intercession to God on our behalfe. 


COMPREHEND. 


Comprecation (kpmpr/ké' fon). [ad. L. com- 
precation-em, n. of action f. comprecari to pray in 
common, f. com- + precdri to pray. In OF. com- 
prication.) A praying together, joint supplication. 

1635 Jackson Creed vin. xviii. Wks. VIEL. 36 The coin- 
precations of the cxviiith psalm. 1658 Bramuace Schiso 
guarded agst, x, And for the Intercession .. of the Saints. 
A comprecation both the Grecians and we do allow: 
an ultimate Invocation both the Grecians and we detest 
1680 Witkins Gift of Prayer xvii. (L.), Next to deprecation 
against evil may Mlececd comprecation for that which is 
good. 1864 J. H. Newman Afol. 181, 1 claimed, in behalf 
of who would, that he might hold in the Anglican Churcl 
a comprecation with the Saints with Bramhall. 

Comprehence, -cion, obs. ff. CoMPKEHENSE, 
-SION, 

Comprehend ‘kempr/hend), v.  [ad. L. com- 
prehend-éve to grasp, seize, comprise, f. com- + 
prehendédre to seize. The Fr. repr. of the L. is 
comprendre (cf. CoMPREND) ; but OF. had also 
comprehender as a \carned adaptation of the 1.., 
which may have been partly the source of this. 

(The order of appearance of the senses in Iing. was not 
that of the original development in Latin: some senses, as 
2, appeared early through literalism of translation : others, 
as 4, hecause a word was wanted for such at the tinre, 
while there was no such want in sense 1. ] 

I. To seize, grasp, lay hold of, catch. 

+1. trans. To lay hold of, to seize, to grasp; 
to ‘catch’, entrap. Ods. 

{Of late and rare occurrence. ] 

1584 Crcit in Neal ///st. Purtt. (1732) 1. 426 The Inqui- 
sition of Spain used not so many questions to comprehen! 
and traptheir priests. 1649 Jur. Taytor Gt. L.remp. 11. ix. 
Repentance § 7 Though thou art almost in the embraces of 
death, yet thou shalt be comprehended of immortality. 
1650 Butwer Anthropomet. 216 ‘Vhey .. comprehend the 
Veins about the throat. 

+b. Asan illiterate blunder for APPREHEND. 

1599 Snaks. Much Ado ui. iii. 25 You shall comprehend 
all vagrom men. /éfd, mi. v. 50 Our watch sir haue indeede 
pi ae two aspitious persons. 

+2. To overtake, come up with and scize. Ods. 

{A literalism of translation.]} 

1382 Wvycur PAilipp. ili. 12, 1 sue if on ony maner I 
schal comprehende [Vulg. comprehendam, Gr. natadaBw| 
and in what thing I am comprehendid of Crist Jhesu. 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) shéd., 1 folowe, if that I may comprehende 
that for whose sake I am comprehended of Christ Iesus. 
1607 Torsett Four-/. Beasts(1673) 561 If any man do begin 
lo follow after either of them..he 1s not able to comprehend 
or attain them with a Horse. : 

+ b. To overtake or attain to (something ainec| 
at); to compass, accomplish. Ods. 

In 1485 perh. ‘ aim, attempt’, or ‘ undertake, take in hand ’. 

¢ 1450 Loneticu Gradl xxxvi. 638 Neuere myht Compre- 
hende no [A/S. In] Mannes Miht Swich Anothir tombe to 
Make. ¢1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) Mary Magid. 446 Your 
servant to he, I wold comprehende. 1576 FLeminG Panos. 
Efpist. 81 For that whiche I was not able to comprehend 
and performe, I thought good, first not to touche. @éi¢. 273 
Such..are not sufficient to compasse that, which is in our 
power to comprehend. 

+3. aésol. To catch hold and grow, as a graft. 
Obs. [So in L.] 

¢ 1420 /allad. on Hush. Ww. 37 Graffyng nygh the grounde 
Is best, ther easily thai comprehende. /érd. v. 46 But first 
this craffes [grafts] wel must comprehende. 


II. To lay hold of with the mind or senses. 

4. trans, To grasp with the mind. conceive fully 
or adequately, nndcrstand, ‘take in’, “App. the 
earliest sense in English.’ 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 7463 Parfor swa many payns 


tylle pain salle falle Pat na witt may comprchende pam alle. 
¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iv. 165 {Resoun] comprehendep by 
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be singuler peces. 1401 Pol. /oems (1859) 11. 104 Goddis 
privy domes man may notcomprehende. 1g52 Asp. Hamii.- 
ton Catechk. (1884) 13 The artikillis of the crede can nocht 
be comprehendit be natural reasone. 1605 Lacon Aide 
Learn.1. Yo King, Able to compass and comprehend the 
greatest matters, and nevertheless to touch and apprehend 
the least. 1628 Donne Serm. 1 Car, xiii. 12°l'o comprehend 
is to know a thing as well as that thing can be known. 
1955 YOUNG Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 115 Those things 
which our hands can grasp, our understandings cannot 
comprehend. 1848 Macauray //ist. /:ug. 1. 152 Those. do 
not comprehend the real nature of the crisis. 1886 J. kK. 
Jerome /idfle Thoughts vii, Voices are calling us to some 
great effort.. But we do not comprehend their meaning yet. 
b. with of7. clause. 

1547 Hooper Declar. Christ viii, Mari.. could not com. 
prehend how Christ was made man in here bely, | 1771 
Junius Lett. x\vi, 246, 1 cannot comprehend how it can 
honestly be disputed. 1850 Prescott /'ern I. 63 He per- 
fectly comprehended that the drift of the discourse was to 
persuade him to resign his sceptre. 1859 Mitt Liberty iii. 
(1865) 33/1 ‘he majority .. cannot comprehend why those 
ways should not be good enough for everybody. 

e. ‘Yo understand a person . 

1860 Tynoatt Glac. |. xxiv. 171, 1 expressed a hope that 
he did comprehend me. 1886 Sttrinon ir /landert’s 
Sulammbd 16 Without comprehending her, the soldiers 
crowded around her. ; 

5. To grasp, take in, or apprehend with the 
senses, esp. sight. [I.. comprehendere visu. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iv. 164 Pe touchinge cliuip and 
conioignep to be rounde body and. .comprehendib by partie- 

roundenesse., /died. De wit comprehendib. .pe figure of 

: body of be man pat is establissed in be inatere subiect 
1732 Pork #ss, Man t. 195 Say what the use, were finer 
optics giv’n, Io inspect a mute, not comprehend the heav's 


COMPREHENDER. 


1867 Howe ts /fal. Yourn. iii. 14 The vision of Tasso could 
.. comprehend the lady at her casement in the castle. 
III. To take in, comprise, include, contain. 
+6. To lay hold of all the points of (any thing 
and include them within the compass of a descrip- 
lion or expression; to embrace or describe sum- 
‘marily; summarize; sum up. Odés, 

€ 1369 CHaucer Dethe Blauache 903, | haue no wytte that 
kan suffyse ‘l’o comprehende hir beautie, ¢1374 — Axel. 
& Arc. 83 And shortly if she shal be comprehended, In 
her ne mighte no-thing been amended. 1382 Wyctiir Dan, 
vil. 1 The visioun..he wrytynge comprehendide in short 
word. 1611 Biste Xow. xiit.g, 1612 Bacon Ess., Eoupire 
(Arb.! 309 All preceptes concernyng kinges, are in effect 
comprehended, in those two Remembrances. 

7. To include or comprise in a treatise or dis- 
course ; now more usually said of the book, etc. 

1382 WyciiF 2 A/acc. ii. 24 Yo abregge in to oo boke, 
thingus comprehendid of Jason of Cyrenen in fyue bokis. 
1443 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees Soc.) 132 A some of mone that is 
comprehend in my wyll. c 1530 Lesugecourte 366 in 
Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 107 In this boke Icannot comprehende.. 
y sege of Rone. 1599 Hakcuyt J oy, I]. Title-p., ‘The second 
Volume comprehendeth the principall Navigations..to the 
South. 1709 Hearne Collect. \Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I]. 252 "Tis 
a most pernicious Book, comprehending several strange 
Doctrines. 1808 ‘fed. Fru/. XIX. 267 The fourtb chapter 
comprehends ; 1st, The chief affections, etc. 

b. To include in scope, application, or meaning. 

¢ 1386 Cutaucer Parson's 7. » 447 In be name of pi 
neighboure is comprehended his enemye. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 170 Comprehendyng..in our prayer 
ail the chirche of christianite. 1597 Morey /utrod. Aus. 
3 These two. though they be both comprehended vnder one 
name. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 1. xxvii. 154 Poore, obscure, 
and simple men, comprehended under the name of the 
Vulgar. 1917 Col. Rec. Penu. VW. 38 Vheir.. Circum- 
stances are not Comprehended within the terms of his 
Majesties Proclamacon. 1863 Lyett. Antig, Mau 6 A 
single term to comprehend both divisions of the. . period. 

ec. To include in the same category. 

1798 Jane Austen Northang. Ab. 11833) I]. xv. 203 
Far from comprehending him or his sister in their father’s 
ntisconduct. 

8. Of a space, period, or amount: To take in, 
contain, comprise, include. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 117 The signes .. Eche after other 
.. The zodiaque comprehendeth Within his cercle. 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Chron. ii. 6 The heauens of all heauens maye 
not comprehende him. 1594 Biunnevit E.vere. 1. v. ied. 7) 
14, 5 is comprehended in 48, 9 times. 1605 Bacon siz. 
Learn. 1. vii. § 4 The age which passed ..comprehending a 
succession of six princes. 1675 Hosprs (cdyssey iv, As 
mach as both his hands could comprehend. 1734 tr. Rodin’s 
-luc. Hist. (1827) 1. 1. 179 Egypt comprehended anciently 
..a prodigious number of cities. 1878 Tan & Stewart 
Unseen Univ. ii. § 86. 96 The visible universe cannot com- 
prehend the whole works of God. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Treylus i, 1638 As muche ioye as herte 
may comprehende, 1642 Perkins Prof Bk. iv. § 261 
Every exchange comprehends in it a condition. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. v. 505 Enjoy Your fill what happiness this 
happie state Can comprehend. 19713 Guardian No.1 ? 5 
All sorrows .. are comprehended in tke sense of guilt and 
pain. 1857 H. Reren Lect. Eng. Poets ii.77 The higher 
works of art comprehend a fund of intellectual interest in- 
exhaustible. 

9. To cnclose or include 77 or w7/h7n limits. 

c1400 Laufranc’s Crrurg. (MS. A.) 123 Pe..drie pelewe 
.-schal comprehende be tweie wete & bynde hem faste. 
¢ 1400 Three Kings Cologne 55 Seynt Elene comprehendide 
pis hille of Caluarie and pe sepulcre of Crist and ober holy 
plaas in one faire chirche. 1535 CovERDALE voz. XxX. 4 
Who hath comprehended y waters ina garment? 1596 
Drayton Legends 1. 452 Some swelling source «Whose 
plentie none can comprehend in bounds). 1662 Brooks 
iks, 11. 178 As able to comprehend the sea in a cockle- 
shell. 1781 J. Moore I’sew Soc. It. (1790) I. vii. 73 To 
compreheud it within their dominions. 

b. fg. Yo includein a measurement or estimate ; 
to take into accornt. 

1643 IEvetyn Diary 12 Nov., The church was. .8o [foote] 
in height, without comprehending the cover. 1791 Burke 
-lpp. Whigs Wks. VI.96 We mean to comprehend in our 
calculation both the valne of the thing parted with, and the 
valne of the thing received in exchange. 

10. To contain as a linc orsurface ; to cncompass ; 
esp. in Geom. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Chron. iv. 3 A metelyne of thirtie 
cubnes niighte comprehende it aboute, 1570 BirtixcsLey 
diuclid\. def. xxi. 4 Vinder lesse then three lines, can no figure 
be comprehended. 1571 Diccrs /axtom, w. xxiii. Ke ij, 
Icosaedrons comprehendyng cubes side is double in power 
to lis comprehended Octaedrons side. 1717 BerKeLey 
Tour Italy 21 Jan., There was some external wall that 
comprehended both rows of pillars. 1764 Reip Juguiry vi. 
$9 Wks. 1. 147/2 The visible angle comprehended under 
two visible right lines. c1850 Avdsn. Navig. (Weale) 153 
The upright pieces.. which comprehend the panels. 

b. Yo enclose or have wtthin it ; to contatn; to 
lie around. ? Ods. 

1631 Werver Auc. un, JJon. 10 A flat grauestone, com- 
prehending the name of the defunct. 1634 Sik T, Herurkt 
Trav. 183 Full of golden coloured Cloves .. each of which 
comprehends a white bone. 1669 Sturmy Afarines's Mag. 
1.2 The Air, comprehending the Earth. 1807 G. Cnatmers 
Caledonia 1,1. it. 8 A stone coffin, comprehending a human 
skeleton, 

IV. +11. ? To take (together). Obs. rare. 
c1485 Digby Myst., Vary Magd. 412 We are ryth glad 
we haue yow here Ower covnsell togethyr to comprehend. 

Comprehe'nder. sare. [f. prec. + -ER}] 
One who comprehends. 
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1616 Cuarman A/usaus To Rdr., Great comprehenders .. 
of the Greek elocution. 1678 Cupwortn J/xfell, Syst. 1. v. 
639 Truth is bigger than our minds, and we..are rather 
apprehenders than comprehenders thereof. 

Comprehendible (kpmpzhendib’), a. raze. 
[f. as prec. +-IBLE.] Comprehensible. 

1817 Bentuam Plan Parl. Reform Pref. 209 The cluster 
of arguments comprehendible under the common appella- 
tion of the argumentum a superficic ad superficiem, 

Comprehending, 7//. sé. [f. as prec. + 
-ING4.] The action of the vb. CoMPREHEND. 

1668 Winkins Keal Char. u.i.§ 5.39. 1730 A. Gorpon 
Maffer's Autphith. 1 Vhe well comprehending the Nature 
of such Structures, is no less entertaining than useful. 

Comprehe‘nding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + 
-InG #.} That comprehends. 

1667 Primatt City § C. Builder 161 A Right Angle 
Triangle A 2C, whose comprehending sides are LA, BC, 
1833 G. S. Faner Kecapit. dpos!. 82 The name of blas- 
phemy itself, like the whole comprehending book of the 
Apocalypse, was expressed in the Greek language, 

llence Comprehendingly a/v., in a compre- 
hending manner, intelligently, knowingly. 

1866 Contemp. Rev. 11. 398 We have seen an old .. horse 
.-look tenderly and half compreliendingly on its master. 
1884 Miss Eppv in Chicago Advauce 18 Dec. 834 Miss 
Marigold nodded comprehendingly, with a little laugh. 

+ Comprehe-ndless, a. Ols. rare. Incompre- 
hensible. 

1653 W. Basse Pasforvals (ed. Collier), How great and 
comprehendles is the minde! 

+ Comprehe'nse. Os. In 5, 7 -hence, 6 
(S¢e.) -henss. [a. OF. compréhense, ad. L. type 
*comprehensa, from pa. pple. of comprehendére to 
CoMPREHEND.] 

a. Meaning comprehended; signification. b. 
Thing comprehended. e@. Grasp, comprehension. 
¢1470 Harpinc Chron. txxix. it, Letters. .Of whiche this 
the wordes and comprehence As foloweth nowe. 1543 Sc. 
Acts Mary (1814) 425-6 (Jam.) Quhatsumeuir the kingis 
maiestie or the parliament of Scotland sall comprehend 
generalie or specialie, it salbe addit that gif the samin com- 
prehenss deteyne or withhald ony land..from the kingis 
maistie..the samin comprehenss sall nocht enjoye the 
benefite of that comprehensioune. 1604 Pricker Honors 
Fame (1881) 24 His quicke conceit and Wisdomes com- 
prehence. Lagan & 

Comprehensibility ‘kpmprfhensibiliti). [f. 
next: cf. mod.F. ecomprehensibilité.] Quality of 
being comprehensible. 

1765 Lawtr. Behmen's Myst. Afaguuin xxiv. (1772) 144 An 
external Comprehensiveness ; in which Comprehensibility 
the beginning of the Corporeal Being is risen. 1793 W. 
Roserts Looker-on No. 69 The deeper interest we have in 
their comprehensibility. 1887 Spectator 26 Mar. 421/2 A 
combination of brevity and comprehensibility is by no means 
an easy thing to achieve. ; 

Comprehensible (kympr‘hensib'l’, a. [ad. 
L. comprehensibil-em, {. comprehens- ppl. stem of 
comprehend-ére, see COMPREHEND and -BLE, Cf. 
mod.F. compréhensible (carlier comprehensable).] 
Capable of being comprehended. 

1. That may be comprised or contained. 

1529 More //eresyes 1. Wks. 121/2 He is not comprehen- 
syble nor circumscribed no where. 1605 Bacon Adz. 
Learn. \\. ii. 11 An arguinent comprehensible within the 
notice and instructions of the writer. 1799 T. Breppors 
Contrib. Phys. & Aled. 217 The phenomena in which light 
and oxygen are concerned, especially as the actions of life 
promise to be comprehensible under them. 

2. That may be grasped : + a. sensibly; Palpable. 

1579 Nortu Plutarch 261 Things not comprehensible, 
and without body. ; . age 

b. mentally: Conccivable, intelligible. 

1598 Florio Compreheusrbile, comprehensible, that may be 
comprenended., a@ 1631 Donne Selections (1840) 181 Itis 
apprehensible by sense, and not comprehensible by reason. 
1815 Scrtbbleomania 248 To render the subject compre- 
hensible tothe meanest capacity. 1844 H. H. Witsos Brit. 
Hudta \. vi. 1, 325 For reasons not easily compreliensible. 

Comprehe nsibleness, comprehensible quality. 

1669 H. More £2f. 7 E/pist. Pref. (To, Which facility 
and comprehensibleness must needs improve the usefulness 
of these expositions very considerably. 

Comprehensibly (kpmprthe'nsibli), adv. 
[f. prec. +-LY2.] In a comprehensible manner. 

1755 in Jounson [with quot. from ‘TiLtotson, where it 
occurs in ed. 1671 for coupreheusively of Wks. 1714]. 1887 
Sat, Kev. 5 Mar. 337 He undertakes nothing that he cannot 
carry out cleaily and comprehensibly. 

Comprehension (kpmprvhe-nfan’. In 5 -cion. 
[ad. L. comprehension-em a scizing, comprising, n. 
of action f, comprehendére to COMPREHEND. Cf. 
Yl. comprehension (15th c. in Littré), which may be 
the ortgin of some lng, uses ] 

I. Inclusion, comprising. 

1. The action of comprehending, comprising, or 
including ; the fact or condition of being so com- 
prehended or comprised in a treatise, classification, 
description, proposition, etc. 

1s4x Watt Defeuce Wks. (1861' p. xxxviii, I should wish 
.. that the king should be left out of the comprehension. 
1543 [see CompREHENSE], 1553 T. Wirson Alef. 1 Ques- 
tions are called infinite, whiclte..are propounded, without 
comprehension of tine, place, and persone. 1597 Hookrr 
Kecl. Pol. v. xx. 6 Inthe Old Testament there is a close com- 
prehension of the New, in the New an open discovery of the 
Old. 1644 Mitton Educ. Wks.‘ 1847'98/1 A better education, 
in extent and comprehension far more large. 1751 Jounson 


COMPREHENSIVE. 


Ratwubler No. 175 ® 3 The excellence of aphorisms consists 
..in the comprehension of some obvious and useful truth in 
a few words, 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 173 If in 
the one we see humanity at head-quarters in f/e, in the 
other wesee it at head-quarters in comprehension, 

b. Ahet. (See quots.) 

1553 I. Witson Ket. 107b, Comprehension is when 
bothe the above rehersed figures [#. e. Repetition and Con- 
version] are..used, so that bothe one first worde must ofte 
be rehersed, and likewise al one last worde. What winneth 
the hartes of men? Liberalitie. What continueth the 
estate of a king? Liberalitie, etc. 1727-5x Cuambers Cycl., 
Comprehension, a trope, or figure, whereby the name of a 
whole is put for a part; or that of a part for a whole. 1755 
Jounsox cites Harris. 

e. Lng. fist, Ecclesiastical inclusion ; esf. the 
inclusion of Nonconformists within the Established 
Church by enlarging the terms of ecclesiastical 
communion. 

1667-8 Perys Diary 5 Feb., An Act of Comprehension is 
likely to pass this Parliament for admitting of all persuasions 
in religion to the public observation of their particular 
worship. 1680 Baxter Cath, Cotnmut. (1684) 13 The 
restoring of Nonconformists, by..a Comprehension. 19738 
Neat ffist, Purit. 1V. 277 The conference between the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian Divines about a Compreben- 
sion. 1828 Lams Let. to B. Sarton 5 Dec., 1 am for a 
comprehension, as divines call it; but so as that the Church 
shall go a good deal more than half way over to the silent 
Meeting-house. 1855 Macautay Hist. Eng. xiv. I]. 495 
The pertinacity with which the High Church party... re- 
fused even to deliberate on any plan of Comprehension. 

2. The faculty or quality of comprehending ; 
inclusive force ; comprehensiveness. 

1614 SELDEN Yvt/cs Hon. 75 Those names .. are of much 
narrower comprehension. 1705 StaNHOPE Paraph~. 111.515 
The Love of God ..is of vast Comprehension. 1779-81 
Jounson ZL. /., Dryden Wks. II. 387 The affluence and 
comprehension of our language is. . displayed in our poetical 
translations of Ancient Writers. 18975 Jowett PJa/o (ed. 2) 
II. 73 Words... of the widest comprehension, or rather ex- 
tending to the whole duty of a good and honourable man. 

+3. A comprehensive arrangement, summation, 


summary of any matter. Ods. 

¢ 1600 Rocers(J.), We must. .fix on this wise and religious 
aphorism in my text, as the sum and comprehension of all. 
1659 Pearson Creed ‘Vo Rdr., The Creed .. is a brief com- 
prehension of the objects of our Christian faith. 1684 T. 
Burnet 7h, Earth 11. 208 That grand idea..is the treasury 
and comprehension of all knowledge. 

4. Logic. The sum of the attributes comprehended 
in a notton or concept; intension. 

1725 Watts Logic 1. ill. § 3 In universal Ideas it is proper 
to consider their Comprehension and their Extension, 1836 
Sir W. Hamitton Logse viii, The Internal Quantity of a 
notion,—its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of.. 
the various characters connected by the concept itself into 
a single whole in thought. 1885 VeitcH /ustrt. Logic $238 
In Comprehension, the individual .. contains a sum of 
attributes. : 

II. Mental grasping, understanding. 

5. The action or fact of comprehending with the 
mind; understanding. 

215.. Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) 19 For crafie nor for 
cuninge, [Cas]te never comprehencion. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles 11. 1. 92 Nongts, Intelligence, which they make 
to be a comprehension of the first principes of Science. 1729 

3UTLER Seviz, Pref. Wks. 1874 11. 8 The title of Sermons 
gives some right to expect what is plain and of easy com- 
prehension. 1769 Burke Late State Natron Wks. 1842 1. 
109 Deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly compre- 
hension of the publick interest. 1882 Besant A// Sorts 
110 No men are so solemn .. as the dull of comprehension. 

6. The mental state or condition of comprehend- 
ing (often viewed as a property which one may 
have) ; an adcquatc notion. 

1597 Hooker Lice. Pol. v. xiii. § 1 The comprehension 
which she hath of God. 1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ep. 
1, x. 39 Mechanicke and vulgar heads ascend not unto such 
comprehensions. 1801 J/ed. Frol. V. 429 A subject of 
which he has not the most distant comprehension. 1875 
H. Spencer First Princ... iv. § 23. 70 What has changed 
your state from one of perplenity to one of comprehension ? 
Alot. To attain to a full comprehension of the subject. 

7. The faculty of yrasping with the mind, power 
of receiving and containing ideas, mental grasp. 

a1662 Heyiin Laud 1. 211 A work..not to be enter- 
tained by a man of such narrow comprehensions, as were 
ascribed unto him .. by one of the Peers. 1736 Burirer 
Anal, 1, vii, A scheme, or coustitution, beyond our com. 
prehension. 1795 Rosco Lorenzo de’ Alcdict x, Exhibiting 
..depth of penetration..and comprehension of mind. 1889 
H. B. Wueaitey How to Catalogue 3 Yo think that he 
thing is to be brought down to the comprehension of the fool. 

+ III. 8. Physical grasping, compression, Oés. 

1656 More Autid, Ath. uw. ii. Phtlos. Writ, (1712) 45 
Such a comprehension of the Particle [of air] as there is in 
the hairs of a lock of Wool. 1768 STERNE Seu’, Fouru, 
(1778) I. 54, I must have made some slight efforts toward a 
closer comprehension of her hand. 

+Comprehe-nsional, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or tending to compre- 


hension ; comprehensive. 

1673 H. Stuuse Further Vind. Dutch War 63 Any 
General and Comprehensional course. 1687 R. L’Esiraxce 
Ausw. Piss. 37, So Comprehensional a Charity, that All 
Christians .. may goto Heaven, Hand in Hand. /d/d. 46 
A Resolution .. betwixt the Comprehensional Church-of- 
England-Men, and the Dissenters. ; 

Comprehensive (kpmpr/hensiv), 2. fad. L. 
comprehensiv-us, {, comprehens- ppl, stem of com- 
prehendire: see COMPREMEND and -1vE, Cf mod. 


KF, compréhensif, -T®e.) 


COMPREHENSIVELY. 


lL. gen, Characterized by comprehension ; having 
the attribute of comprising or including much ; ol 
large content or scope. 

1614 SELDEN 7y¢les Hon. Pref., Then is the Ciuilians defi. 
nition of itenough comprehensiue. 1628 T. Srencer Logice 
213 lhe comprehensive whole, is parted betweene the tbings 
comprehended therein. 1655 60 Stan.ey //ist. PAilos.(17z01) 
3 His Aim is more Comprehensive, 1709 Berketey 7%. 
Viston Ded., The most noble, pleasant, and comprehensive 
of all the senses. 1809-10 CotrripGe /*rfend (1865) 21 
Happiness (or, to use a.. more comprehensive term, solid 
well-being). 1849 Ruswin Sez, Lamps 1 The reply was as 
concise as it was comprehensive—‘ know what you have to 
do, and do it’, 1875 Jowett /?/ato ted. 2) 1V. 124 A com- 
prehensive survey of the philosophy of Plato. 

b. Inclusive of; embracing. 

1657 R. Lovepay Le?t. (1663) 244 [A] Tongue. .compre- 
hensive of such rich and rational expressions. 1691 Kay 
Creation 1. (1704) 199 Plant thee Orchards .. tn such order 
as may he .. most comprehensive of Plants. 1720 Gorvon 
& Trencnarp Judep. Whig No. 22 (1728) 206 Charity tt 
self, which is comprehensive of all the Vertues, 1839 Paitey 
Festus (1834)132 O Heaven. .comprehensive of all life. ; 

ec, Sometimes with the enlarged sense : Contain- 
ing much in small compass, compendious. 

1662 Preys Diary 17 Aug., The Lord’s Prayer. .In Whose 
comprehensive words we sum up all our imperfect desires. 
1684 Eart Ruscoum. “iss. Vransl. Verse 52 Vint who did 
ever in French Authors see ‘he comprehensive English 
Energy? ; 

2, Characterized by mental comprehension: a. 
that grasps or understands (a thing) fully. 

1628 Donne Serm. 1 Cor. xiii. 12 A comprehensive know- 
ledge of God it [our knowledge] cannot be. a 164r Br. 
Mountacu Acfs 4 Alon. (1642) 27 Comprehensive know- 
ledge. .is no part of our Indowments. 1677 Gate Crt. Gen- 
tiles II, tv. 294 Comprehensive knowledge is that whereby 
the whole of an object, so far us it is intelligible, is knowen. 
1784 Cowrer Yusk v. 251 A comprehensive faculty that 
grasps Great purposes with ease. ; 

b. Embracing many things, broad in mental 
grasp, sympathies, or the like. 

1700 Drypven /’re/. to Fables Wks. (Globe) 501 He [Chaucer] 
must have been a man of a most wonderful comprehensive 
nature. 1721 Lett. fr. Mist's Frul, (1722) 11. 126 ‘These 
very philosophical comprehensive Men, 1818 Jas. Mint Avie. 
India Pref. 17 no/e, Vhe superiority of the comprehensive 
student over the partial observer. a@ 1843 SouTuey Juscript. 
xxxii, One comprehensive mind All overseeing and per- 
vading all. 

3. Logic. Intensive. 

1725 Watts Logic i. vi. § 9 (eading\ Of a comprehensive 
Conception of Things, and of Abstraction. 1785 Reip 
Intell. Powers vy. i. Wks. 390/2 It is an axiom in logic —that 
the more extensive any general term is, it is the less compre- 
hensive. 1850 Baynes New Aualytic 72 note, The reason- 
ing] is comprehensive or intensive, for it proceeds from the 
concrete to the abstract, from a greater totality of attribute 
to a less. . ; 

Comprehensively (kempr/he'nsivli, adv. 
[f. prec. +-L¥*.] In a comprehensive manner. 

1628 Donne Serm,.1 Cor. xiii. 12 Our knowledge cannot 
be so dilated, nor God condensed and contracted so, as that 
we can know him..comprehensively. 1820 Foster in Life 
& Corr. (1846) II. rr To state the fact and the truth com. 
prehensively. 1885 L’puool Daily Post 7 May 4/8 A measure 
dealing comprehensively with the subject of local govern- 
ment in Ireland. . 

Comprehensiveness (kemprthensivnés). [f. 
as prec. +-NESS.] Comprehensive quality or state, 
the quality of comprising or including mnch. 

1635 SuELFoRD fee Treat. 188 The universalitie and com- 
prehensivenesse of God’s will. 1690 Locke //ian, Und. wv. 
vi. (1695) 333 General ‘Truths .. by their comprehensiveness 
..enlarge our view, and shorten our way to Knowledge. 
179: Burke Aff. Whigs Whs. VI. 222 In learning, sense, 
energy, and comprehensiveness it is fully equal to all the 
modern dissertations. 1883 //arfer’s Jag. Feb. 473/1 The 
comprehensiveness of the volume is surprising. 

b. sfec. Breadth of intellectual range, mental 
capaciousness, 

1683 Cave Leclestastici, Basil 218 The quickness and 
comprehensiveness of his Parts. 1759 Jonnson Rasselas 
xxvii. 81 Those, whose accuracy of remark, and compre- 
hensiveness of knowledge, made their suffrages worthy of 
regard, 1873 Symonns Gré. /oets ii. 37 Nothing is more 
remarkable about Empedocles than his versatility and 
comprehensiveness, ~ 

+Comprehe‘nsor. O/s. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from comprehendére. sce above.} One who has 
attaincd to full comprehension. (In 17th c. 
Divinity, with refercnce to PAs/rpp. iii, 12-13: ef. 
the Vulgate.) 

1653 W. SctateR Fun, Serm. (1634) 16 Not Comprehen. 
sors, till actually instated Members of the Church Triumph- 
ant above in glory. @1656 Be. Hatt Soul's Farewell $7 
Thou art yet a traveller, they [Saints] comprehensors. 1657 
Reeve God's Plea 280 Christ.. was Comprchensor from the 
beginning .. yet his experimental knowledge came by 
degrees. a1710 Br. Burs. Serm. v. Whs. 1827 1.117 Though 
St. Paul were an excellent apostle, yet he was still but a 
inan..a vafor, not a comprehensor, a proficient, not yet 
fully perfect. 


Comprehenss, Sc. var. of CoMPRENENCE, Obs. 


+Compre‘nd, 7. Os. [a. OF. comprend-re, 
oz its original, L. comprend-cre, contr. f. compre- 
hendére: sce COMPREHEND. ] = COMPREHEND, 

1374 Cuaucer Socth. v. iv. 1653 Resoun .. comprendip pe 

inges ymaginable and sensible. ¢ 1400 Rom. Kose 6635, | 
wole not determine Of prynces power.. Ne by my word 
comprende, iwys, If it so ferre may strecche in this. ¢ 1420 
Pallad.on [usb 74 Doutlesse every graffyng wol com- 
prende, Untempered lyme yf with the gratfes be Put in the 
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eeere 1594 R. Carrw 7 asso (1881/89 He.. well comprends; 
Tan findes no faith where God receines a nay. 

+ Compre’sbyter. Ols. [a. L. compreshyter 
(in Augustine, ete.:: sce Com-.] A fellow pres- 
byter: cf. Co-prespyTer (in Co- pref.). 

[1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 426/t Saynt Ilierome 
was rather contente to foyn the latine coniunecion with the 
Greke woorde, and call it compresbhyter.| a 1600 IlooktK 
ficel, Pol. vit. vii. § 1 Donatus, and Fortunatus, and No- 
vatus, and Gordius, our com-presbyters. 1606 WureTENIALL 
Disc. Abuses in Ch. 86 Peter Martyr his comhresbyter or 
fellow Elder. 1637-s0 Row /dist. Kirk (1842) 255 Mr. 
George Grame a compresbyter, minister at Scoone. 

Hence Compresbyte'rial a., of or pertaining to 
a session or body of presbyters. 

1641 Mitton Ch, Discefé. t. (1851) 11 Coequall and com- 
presbyteriall Power to ordaine Ministers and Deacons. 


+ Compre’sence. Ols. rare—'. [f. Com- + 
Presence.] Presence together; co-presence. 

21640 Jackson Creed x. lv. Wks. IX. 595 Not directly 
and immediately by the elements of bread and wine nor by 
any other kind of local presence or compresence with these 
elements than is in baptism. 1657 S. W. Schiso Dispach't 
639 Luther..found the middle tenet of compresence of both 
Body & Bread, eee 

+ Compresentia‘lity. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Com- 
+ PRESENTIALITY.] The quality of being present 
togethcr. So Compresentia‘tion. 

1686 H. More Neal Presence 49 According to this Notion 
there may be a Consubstantiation rightly interpreted, that 
ia a Compresentiation, or rather Compresentiality of both 
the Real Bread and Wine, and the Real Body and Blood of 
Christ at once. 

Compress (kfmpre's), v. [a. OF. compresse-r, 
ad. L. compressd-re to press together, oppress, freq. 
of comprimcre to press together, restrain, clicck, 
clc., f. com- together + premére to press. As com- 
press also coincides with the ppl. stem compress- 
of comprimére (from which stem the Eng, repr. of 
a L, verb is most frequently formed), it is treated 
as the Eng. repr. of comprimére and mod.F. comt- 
primer, of which the direct adaptation ComprimE 
has not endured in the language.] 

1. To press togethcr, to squceze: a. separate 
things. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 125 A pinne clout wet 
in be white of an ey, & sumwhat pe white compressed out. 
1482 Alont: of Evesham \Arb.) 23 ‘They sawe. .hys lyppys a 
lytyl to inoue with his chekys compressyd as he had re- 
sceyued orswelowde sum swete thing fallyn in to hys mowth. 
1704 Newton Ofdics u. i, Compressing two prisms hard 
together. 1768STERNE Sent. Fourn.,‘ Temptation, Paris, 
She gave me both her hands, closed together, into mine: it 
was impossible not to compress them in that situation. 1782 
Cowrer Retirement 495 In a parlour snug and small. . The 
man of business and his friends compressed. 

b. a hollow thing, so as to make it of smaller 
capacily. 

1398 Trevisa Barts, De P. R.v. xxiv. (1495) 133 The free 
passage uf the ayre .. is forbode and lette by wryngynge 
and compressynge of the Ysophagus. 1615 Crooke 
Badly cf Man 287 The muscles called Cremesteres which 
compresse the leading Vessels. 1660 Bovte New Lap. 
Phys. Afech, xx. 146 ‘The Vessel .. was .. struck .. with a 
Wooden Mallet, and thereby was manifestly compress’d, 
whereby the inclosed Water was crouded into less room. 
1797 Bewicn Brit. Birds (1847) 1. p. x, Tin tubes were found 
to be broken, compressed, and distorted. 1833 Brewster 
Nat, Magic ii. 19 ‘Vhe retina at the protruded part will be 
compressed by the outward pressure of the contained fluid. 

ec, Surg. To close by compression. 

1804 Med. Fru. XII. 545 The instrument ..scems to be 
well adapted for compressing the huineral artery, or any 
other that can be easily pressed against a hone. 1836 
Marryat Yaphet liii, My professional knowledge saved 
his life. 1 compressed the artery. 

2. To press (a substancc) together closely; to 
squecze together, so as to make more firm and solid. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 128 In pe firste caas dura mater 
is compressed. 1645 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxxv. § 4 Stiff 
bodies, that by violence are compress’d and drawn into a 
less capacious figure. 1684 ‘I’. Burnet 77. Larté: I. 147 If 
the rain fell upon even and level ground, it would only 
sadden and compress it. 1789 W. Bucitan Dom. Aled. (1790) 
605 A pretty large piece of sponge may be compressed or 
squeezed into a small size. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 182 
‘The slivers again assume the form of bands of slubbing, and 
are then passed between a pair of rollers to compress them, 

b. Physics. To condense a gascous or other 
elastic body by pressure so that it decreases in bulk 
without loss of mass. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig, Aan. i. xi. 240 Air compressed... 
hreaks the Vessel wherein it is compressed. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 11, 127 A large quantity of air, whose spring 
being compressed in little room. 2858 LarpNer //and-6k. 
Nat, Phil, 152 The water..compresses the air and produces 
a reaction which opens the valves. 1863 Tynpact //cat iv. 
140 By... powerful means we can coinpress water, but the 
force necessary to accomplish this is very great. 

3. fig. To reduce into smaller volume (as if by 
pressure) ; a. things material. 

1833 Brewster Vat. A/agic vi. 142 Some ships were ele- 
vated to twice their proper height, while others were com- 
pressed almost to a line. 1839-40 W. Irvine MVolfert's WX. 
(1855) 33 Flow I longed to be able to compress my: form into 
utter hittleness. 

b. Language, thoughts, etc. ; to condense. 

1746 Metmoru /éiny t. xvi.) R.), The same strength of 
expression, though mere compressed, runs through his his- 
torical harangues. 1793 Burke Corr. (1854) [V. 149 ‘To en- 
able me properly to compress and digest my thoughts. 1837 
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| Cartyte Fr. Rev, 1101. v. 27 These, greatly compressing 
theinselves, shall speak, each an instant. 1856 Sir B. 
Bronte /’sychol. Zug. 1. tt. 44 What I have to’say .. cannot 
be compressed into a very few words. 

. fig. ‘Yo condense, concentrate, 

1800 Aled, Frnd. \V. 551, | compressed them into one dose 
three times a day, 1851 Nicuon sl rcéit. Jdeav. 59 ‘Vhe size 
of the mirror is only the measure of its power to collect and 
compress feeble rays uf light. 1863 Gro. Euiot Romo 1. 
xvii, The eager theorising uf ages is compressed .. in the 
mumentary want of a single mind. 1877 Tysvaut in Dadly 
News 2 Oct. 2/4 We have. .terror, lrope, sensation, calcula- 
tion, possible ruin, and victory compressec into a moment, 

+ 5. fig. To repress, keep under restraint. Ods. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531 115 b, Compresse thy 
passyon by scylence & kepe it in the that it passe nut thy 
mouth. 1579 Lyty Laphues (Arb. 145 Vhe greatest wise- 
dome in Socrates in compressing his anger, is worthy great 
commendation, 1658 Ussner Avy. vi. 483 Ilierax com. 

ressed the mutiny, by paying the souldiers arreares out of 

is own purse. 1847 Grote /Zist. Greece u. xxvi. (1862) IIT. 
17 Who.. compressed under his sceptre a large proportion 
uf these ferocious. .plunderers. 

+6. To embrace sexually. Ods. 

¢161x Cuarman fad Pref..1857 69 A virginof that isle com- 
pressed bythat Genins. 1652 GauLt Alagastrom. 351 Rhea 
Sylvia .. a vestall, being compressed and found with child. 
1700 Drypen Sables, Cey.x § Alcyone 494 ‘Vhey bill, they 
tread: Alcyone compress'd Sev'n days sits brooding on her 
floating nest. 1725 Porn: O7dyss. . gs Neptune..in his cave 
the yielding nymph compress’d. 

+ Compre'ss, /f/. a. Obs. rare, [ad. 1. com- 
| press-us, pa. pple.: sce prec.) = Comrresskp, 


1647 H. More Song of Soud 1. 1. xxviii, Nor penetrate the 
crusty fence Of constipated matter close compresse. 


Compress (ke'mpres), sd. [a. F. compresse 
(16the. in Pare), ad. L. compressa, from comp essus, 
pa. pple. of comprimére: sce prec.) 

]. Strg. A sott mass of linen, lint or other ma- 
| terial formed into a pad, which, by the aid of a 

bandage, can be made to press upon any part ; 
used for compressing an artery, for keeping a dress- 
ing, plaisler, etc., in its place, applying medicinal 
agents, and the like. In hydropathic use, applied 
to a piece of cloth, wettcd with water, and tightly 
covered with a waterproof or thick impervious 
bandage, applied to the surface of the body for the 
relief of inflammation or irritation. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gatelhoner’s Bk, Physicke 48 Vake fine 
Hempen toa and make therof little compresses, as bigge as 
the palme of a childe’s hande, & madefye them heerin, and 
apply them on the Eyes. 1676 KR. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 
Iv. iv. 277, 1 dressed it again with Lenients, Compresse, and 
good Bandage. 1725 Ibraptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Nerves, Put 
| a Compress to it that has been dipt in the same Wine. 1807 


Aled. Frul. XVUN. 301 The leg was dressed and.. a thick 

compress was applied under the calf, with a view to prevent 
| more sinuses. 1807-26 S. Coorrr /irst Lincs Surg. (ed. 5) 
| 115 The pad .. to be placed immediately over a graduated 
| compress, which is to be put directly over the wound in the 

artery. 1848 ‘THackeray Lk. Snobs xxxvii, The former had 
a wet compresse around her body. 1865 /’a// MallG. 4 Aug. 
3/x Any one who has ever applied a cold compress to a sore 
throat, 1870 Smepiey /ract. //ydrop. (ed. 12°, Body band- 
age Or wet compress. 

2. A machine for pressing cotton-bales and other 
articles into a compact form for transport, cte. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 
| Compressed (kémprest), fp/. a. [f. Com- 

PRESS v. + -ED.] 

1. Pressed together closely, so as to occupy small 
space; pressed into a smaller volume and denser 
eemposition than the ordinary ; condensed. 

Compressed air has, from its elasticity, been applied as a 
motive force or substitute for steam, and is also used in 
| Jed.; hence such phrasal comb. as compressed air engine, 
compressed atr bath (sometimes hyphened’. 

61374 Cuatcer Soeté, u. vii. 57 Sest pou nat pan how 
streit and how compressed [ax/e so streyt ypronzen] is pilke 
glorie pat 3e trauailen aboute to shew and to muuluiplic. 
1669 Boye Contnu. New f2xp. 11. (1682) 128 The compressed 
air suddenly finding out a way oferupiion. 1731-59 Minter 
Gard. Dict. s.v. Wind, Compress’d Air is denser than Air 
less compress‘d. 1857 Augineer 1V. 144/1 Making com- 
pressed yeast. 1874 Ksicut Dict, Mlech, 1. 30/2 Ware's 
Compressed Air-bath is for subjecting a patient to an en- 
veloping atmosphere of air under pressure. /by:f, 602/2 The 
compressed-air engine at Ardsley Colliery. travels on wheels 
and is pushed to ns work by hand. /és/. 604/12 A machine 
for making compressed bullets. 1879 Dearly News 16 Dec. 
5/8 The compressed gas being drive: into a strong boiler, 
1885 Pall Mall G. 13 May 2/2. ; 

b. Compressel score: a musical score in which 
more than onc voice-part is written on a single 
staff: es. four-part harmony written on two staves, 

1877 (title), The Congregational Psalmist : a companion 
to atthe new Hymn-books..Compressed Score edition. 

c. fig. Concentrated ; condensed, 

1822 ‘I. Taytor -fpudeius vy. 105 Furnished with more 
compressed thoughts. 2851 5 Baistey £ss., Sranyson 96 
‘Love thou thy Land’ is only 10 be compared with an essay 
of Lord acon’s for its compressed energy. 1871 FARRAR 
Witn. (ist. 130 ‘Yhe compressed and haughty page of 
Tacitus. ; 

2. llaving a flattencd form, like the result of 
pressure ; having the two opposite sides nearly 
plane or flat; sfec. in Zool, and fot. flattened 
laterally, or along its length. 

1668 Witxins Acad Char, 112 A sinall compressed seed. 
1753 Citampers Crel. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Compressed leaf, 
one with the inark of an impression on both sides. 1797 
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Bewicx Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 293 The bill is two inches 
long, vertically compressed on the sides. 1816 PLAYFAIR 
Nat. Phil. 11.179 Mars..is compressed at the poles, so that 
his equatorial diameter is to his polar axis as 16 to 15 nearly. 
1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mammalia 1V. 201 The hand .. is 
furnished with five powerful but compressed nails, 1882 
Vines Sachs’ Bot. 620 The stem then becomes cylindrical, 
or, if it is compressed .. still with a uniform breadth, 

‘b. Printing. Compressed type: = condensed 
type, or a variety thereof. 

1875 Ure Dict. Alanuf. 111. 641 Types..have undergone 
every change in form tbat fancy or taste could suggest .. 
clarendon, a modification of antique. .compressed, or tall 
thin letters. 

3. Of separate things: Pressed together. 

1847 Lytton Lucretia 1. Prol., His compressed lips told 
that he felt the anguish of the laugh that circled round him. 

Compressedly (kpmpre'sédli, -prevstli), adv. 
[f. prec.+-LY?.] In a compressed manner; with 
comprcssi1on. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 411 To describe German painting, 
statuary, and music, not so much compressedly as com- 
pressingly. 1830 Slackw, A/ag. X XVII. 281 True passion 
is often sparing of words ; compressedly eloquent. 

Compresser (kpmpre'sat). [fas prec. +-ER.] 
One who or that which compresses ; a compressor. 

1819 P. O. Lond. Directory 145 Grove, John, Patent Hay- 
compresser, Blackwall. . 

Compressibility (k/mpresibiliti). [f next 
+-1tY; cf. F. compressibilité.| The quality of 
being compressible ; capability of compression. 

1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Med. (1790) 605 The compress- 
ibility of sponge. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. 502 The extra- 
ordinary compressibility of the other viscera. 

b. esp. in Physzcs. The quality in virtue of 
which the volume of a gas, etc., may be diminished 
without decrease of its mass. 

ax691 Bovte /Vks. (1772) III. 507 The great compress- 
ibility, if | may so speak, of the air. 1830 HerscHet Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 237 The compressibility.. of ice is very nearly 
the same with that of water. 1866 Maury P4ys, Geog. Sea 
viii. § 404 The Compressibility of water in the depths of the 
sea, is one per cent for every 1000 fathoms. 

Compressible (k/mpre'sib’l), a. [f. Compress 
v. + -IBLE; the form of the suffix is owing to the 
vb. being referred to L. compress-us; derivation 
from L. couepressare, ¥, compresser, would give com- 
pressable: cf, PRESSABLE. So mod.F. compressible.} 
That may be compressed ; capable of compression. 

a1691 Boyte Wks. (1772) II]. 508 Not.. to conclude 
that the air is so much more rarefiable than compressible. 
1794 G. Apams Nat. § Exp. Philos. 1, xi. 442 Perma- 
nently-elastic fluids are all compressible. 1855 J. S. C. 
Assott Nafolcon 11. xxvi. 481 You will have to restrain 
and combat the two least compressible forces in the political 
world, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 794 Both layers were..in a 
state of tension. .the one [layer]... was but slightly extensible 
or compressible. 

b. Of the pulse: see quot. 

1865 Pall ATall G. 12 May 1 The physicians have an ex- 
pression which tbey apply to a feverish pulse which appears 
to vanish under the pressure of the finger; they call it a 
compressible pulse. 1875 H. Woop 7herap. (1879) 159 The 
slow pulse is sometimes moderately full, but is always very 
soft and compressible. 

Tience Compressibleness. 

1730-6 Baitey, Compresstbility, contpressibleness, capable- 
ness to be pressed close. Hence in JoHNson, ete. 

Compre'ssing, v4/. sd. [f. CoMPREss v.+ 
-InG 1] The action of the vb. ; compression. 

1398[see Compress v. 1b]. 1804 Aled, Frnd. X11. 546 The 
compressing of the principal artery or arteries that supply 
the part or parts with blood. .will stop the bleeding. 

Compressing (kpmpre'sin', Af/. a. [f. as 
prec. +-1InG2.] ‘That compresses. 

1660 Boyce New Exp. Phys. Mech. xiii. 85 The Vessel 
.. made .. less full of compressing matter. 1713 DERHAM 
Phys.-Theol. 5 foot-n., Oneof Mr. Hawkesbee’s Compressing 
Engines. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. u. App. 432 A compressing 
force acting at right angles to the planes of cleavage. 1874 
Knicut Dict. Afech. 1. 31/2 The air-compressing engine of 
Sommeilleur. . worked the rock-drills. 

Compre'ssingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly?.] In 
a compressing way ; with compression. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 411 [see CompresseDLy]. 1854 /did. 
XLIX. 164 The ant-eater embraces and hugs him so coin- 
pressingly, as very soon to squeeze him to death. 

Compression (kgmpre'fon). Also 5-6 com- 
prysion, -prission. [a. F. compression, ad. L. 
compression-em,n, of action, f. comprimére (ppl. 
stem compress-) : see COMPRESS v.] 

1. The action of compressing; pressing together, 
squeezing ; forcing into a smaller compass ; con- 
densation by pressure. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) 23 A gristil .. hap sixe 
helpingis [uses]. .po .ij. pat pe harde schulde not hirte be 
neische, nameli in pe tyme of compressioun [v. ~. compris- 
sion], & in be tyme of sinytinge. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 
58 Cast forth by the great dilation of the heart or else by 
the great comprysion thereof, 1599 Soliman & ?.1.in Hazl. 
Dodsley V. 289 Why, what is jewels, or what is gold, but 
earth; An humour knit together by compression. 1659 
Leak Water-whs. Pref. 3 Water cannot be forced by com- 
pression to be contained in less space then its Natural ex- 
tension, 1774 Gotpsm. Wat, Hist. (1776) IL. 59 The infant 
itself has milk in its own breasts, which may be squeezed 
out hy compression. 1863 T’ynpact //eat i. § 7 (1870) 6 To 
consider the development of heat by compression. 

b. Constraint, cocrcion. 

1880 Ch. Ties 10 Nov. 779 Dwelling chiefly upon the 
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causes of modern infidelity in France, [he] does not hesitate 
to ascribe it in a great measure to the compression exercised 
by Louis XIV. 

c. fg. The condensation of thought or language. 

18z0 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Lz (1870) II. v. 92 
Great as our merits might be in some points, we none of us 
excelled in compression. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. 
Ord. Pref. (1863) 15 The difficulty of compression has been 
the greatest of all my difficulties, 

2. A state or condition of being compressed. 

1603 Fiorio A/ontaigne 1. xx. (1632) 43 Those instruments 
.. have their proper compressions and dilatations, etc. 
1771 Mackenzie Man of Feel. (1886) 37 His fingers lost 
their compression. 1849 MuxcHison Siduria ix. 204 Every 
variety of distortion and compression. 1871 TynDALt Fragm. 
Sc. (ed. 6) I, ix. 300 The moraine is in a state of longitudinal 
compression. : 

b. of thought, language, or writing. 

1759 Jounson /dler No. 70 P 4 Best pleased with involu- 
tion of argument, and compression of thought. 1823 J. 
Bapcock Don Anzusen. p. vi, The state of compression 
in which it {the treatise] now appears. 

c. fig. Straitened or repressed condition, under 
the operation of trouble, tyranny, or the like. 

1762 Miter tr. Duhamel’s Husb. u. ii. (ed. 2) 190 The 
state of compression which those in the common way were 
in after harvest. 1816 T. Jerrerson Wit. (1830) IV. 280 
That nation is too high-minded..to remain quiet under its 
present compression. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 523 
That previous letter..had been written in much tribulation 
and compression of heart. 

3. Compression of the poles. the flattening of a 
planet at the poles, making it an oblate spheroid. 

1816 Prayrair Net. Phil. 11. 179 The compression of 
Jupiter amounts to a fourteenth part of his longer diameter. 
1849 Mrs. Somervitte Connect. Phys. Sc. iv. 34 Of ascer- 
taining the compression of Jupiter's spheroid. 

+4. Surg. A compress. Obs. rare. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physichke 110/1 We must 
also have for tbe same intente, Compressions, or little pil- 
lowes of inveterate linnen. 

. Short for ‘compression of the brain ’. 

1847 Soutn tr. Chedius’ Surg. 1. 410 It is often very diffi- 
cult to distinguish between drunkenness and either concus- 
sion or compression. 1870 T. Hoimes Sxrg. (ed 2) II. 257 
In well-marked compression, however, the patient is gener- 
ally perfectly insensible. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as compression bellows, 
chamber, machine, tveatinent; coropression - 
casting, a method of casting bronzes, etc., in 
which the metal is forced by compression into the 
finer tracery of the mould; compression-cock, a 
tap having a collapsible india-rubber tube. 

1852 SEIDEL Organ 26 Kaufmann, of Dresden .. invented 
the so-called compression-bellows. 1874 Kwnicut Dict. 
Alech. 1. 603/1 The compression-chamber receives its suc- 
cessive charges of air from the atmosphere by valves open- 
ing inward. /éz¢. The power of such a compression machine. 

Compre'ssional, ¢. [f. prec.+-au.] Of or 
pertaining to compression. 

1887 G. H. Darwin Zarthg. in Fortnz. Rev. Feb, 266 The 
compressional waves may have passed .. before the arrival 
of the distortional waves. 

Compressive (k/mpre'siv), a. [f L. type 
*compresstv-us, f. compress- ppl. stem of com- 
primére: see -IVE. So mod.F. compressif, -ive.] 

1, Having the attribute or function of compress- 
ing ; tending to compress. 

1578 Banister A’7st, Alan v. 67 The compressiue motion 
of the Ventricle and intrels. 1620 VENNER ta Recta vii. 
111 By reason of their compressiue faculty, being eaten 
after meate, they [apples] make the belly soluble, and helpe 
the subduction of excrements. 1762 Sterne 77. Shandy 
v. xxxiil, His three fingers supported [the book] without the 
least compressive violence. 1846 J. Baxter Liér. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) Hl. 171 The bark .. has also a strong com- 
pressive energy, expelling moisture from the layers that suc- 
cessively assume the character of heart-wood. 1856 Grote 
Greece 11. xci. XII. 21 A neighbour sure to be domineering 
and compressive, and likely enough to be tyrannical, 

+ 2. Consisting in or caused by compression, Ods. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 1.7. a, Ytching payne com- 
meth of a tarte or salt humor .. Compressiue, commeth of 
matter, or wyndines, that maketh narrowe, or constrayneth, 
the membre or part. 1662 H. More /swort. Soul ui. i. 
148 A more then ordinary Motion or compressive Rest may 
very well prove painful to the Soul. 

Hence Compre‘ssively adv., with compression. 

1830 CartyLte Sartor Res. 11. ii, [My upbringing] was 
rigorous, too frugal, compressively secluded. 

Compressor (k/mpre’sa1). [a. L. compressor, 
agent-noun from comprimére to COMPRESS.] One 
who or that which compresses: in technical uses. 

a. Anat. A muscle which compresses a part. 
(Frequent in the L. names of individual muscles.) 

{1753 CHaAmbeRs Cycl. Sup/., Compressor naris,in anatomy, 
a name given .. to one of the muscles of the face.] 1839 
Topp Cycl. Anat. Il. 223/1 Its action [i.e, that of the 
muscle].. when convex, makes it a compressor. 

b. Surg. An instrument for compressing a part 
of the body, as a nerve, artery, duct, etc.; also a 
tourniquct. 

1870 7. Hotmes Suvg. (ed. 2) ILI. 489 The instruments re- 
quired for the compression-treatment [of Aneurism] are one 
or two compressors and a weight encased in leather. 

e. A (surgical or hydropathic) compress. 

1851 Mrs. Cartyie Le/é. I]. 153, I resolutely abstain 
from pills—continuing to wear my compressor. 

d. An instrument for compressing objects in 
microscopical investigations ; a compressorium, 
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1881 CARPENTER A/icroscope (ed. 6) 150 In all these Com- 
pressors, it is easy to vary the thickness of the glass within 
convenient limits. 

e. aut. An iron lever by means of which the 
chain-cable as it runs out can be jammed to the 
chain-pipe and checked or stopped. 

e1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 55 In letting go the 
anchor, when it is necessary to check the cables. .the com- 
pressors..will control their descent. 1878 Scribx. Mag. 
XV. 666/2 An effort was made to man the starboard com- 
pressor so as to check the other anchor when let go. 

f. Guz. A mechanism for pressing a gun- 
carriage to its slide or platform during the recoil. 

1859 F. Grirritus Artil, Man. (1862) 119 When the com- 
pressors are used, the running-up is by jerks. 1867 Smytiz 
Sailor's Word-bk., Compressor, a mechanism generally 
adopted afloat for facilita.ing the working of the large guns 
pee: introduced ; the gun-carriage is thus compressed 
to its slide or platform during the recoil, and set free again 
by tbe turn of a handle for running up. — 

g. A machine for compressing air, esp. for use as 
a motive power. More fully az7-compressor. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 1. 602/2 The Mount Cenis 
Tunnel air-compressors ...The compressors operate by ap- 
plying the living force of a large column of water descend- 
ing in an inclined tube, to drive a body of confined air into. 
receiver. 1879 Dazly News 16 Dec. 5/8 A compressor pump, 
such as is used for compressing air for torpedoes, 1882 S/and- 
ard 27 Dec.7/1 The compressed air is conveyed from the com- 
pressors down the. .shaft to the boring machine by. .pipes. 

Compressorium (kpmpreso-ridm). [f. as 
prec. + -oRIUM: cf. L. serzptorzum, etc.] A com- 
pressor ; sfe¢c. an instrument used in microscopical 
research by which a graduated pressure may be 
brought to bear on the object under examination. 

1845 Topp & Bowman P&ys. Anat. 1. 168 To steep it in 
weak acetic acid, and then to thin it out, under the com- 
pressorium. 1867 J. Hocc Microsc. 3. itl. 195. : 

Compressure (kfmpre‘fitis, -a1). [f. compress- 
ppl. stem of L. comprimére +-URE: cf. PRESSURE, 
L. presstiva.}] The action or process of compress- 
ing ; pressure together ; + repression. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxix. (1658) 313 The superficies. . 
is better, or worse disposed to reflection of light, by polish- 
ing, or by compressure together. 1655-60 Stantey S/est. 
Philos. (1701) 180 The compressure of Seditions. 1713 
Deruam Phys.-Theol.1. i. 5, 1.. Compressed the Air, but 
the Engine leaking, I frequently renewed the Compressure. 
1833 Praser’s Mag. VII. 588 Curious.. is this same com- 
pressure of History. 1841 Mrs. Tonna Pers. Recollect. ii. 
32 Compressure of the feet was. .forbidden, 

+Comprie'st. Os. nonce-wd. [f. Com- + 
Priest.] A fellow-priest ; a compresbyter. 

164z Mitton A fol. Smect. Wks. 1738 1. 122 Deferring to 
chastise his lewd and insolent Compriests. 

+Comprimate, #7/. a. Obs. rare. [prob. f. 
F. comprimé, pa. pple. of comprincr: cf. affectionate, 
and -aTE?2.] Compressed. 

1541 R. Copcanp Guydon's 0. Chirurg. D iijb, The forme 
therof is rounde comprymate lyghtly fro one parte to another. 

+Compri'me, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. comprim- 
ére or F. comprimer : see COMPRESS v.} Tocompress. 

1841 R. CopLanp Guydon's 0. Chirurg. Eij b, For feare.. 
that it compryme the brayne. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 
58 Perturbations .. either dilate, or compriime the heart. 

So + Compriment [ad. L. compriment-em pr. 


pple.], a compressing agent. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 270 Astringents and 
Compriments or Bloud-stone [to stop bleeding]. 

+Comprint, v. Ods. rare. [f Com- + PRint 
v.] To share in printing. 

(Used in 17thc. of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, as being entitled to share with the King’s Printer, 
and Stationers’ Company, in printing privileged books.) 

a. lrans, 

1634 Tanner ATS. in Gutch Cold. Cur. (1781) 1. 284 Cam- 
bridge hath liberty of comprinting, with the King’s Printers, 
and Company of Stationers, these privileged books follow- 
ing: 1. The Bédle..and the singing Psalms. 2. Grammars. 
3. All other School books. 4. Alinanacks. 1684 J. WALLIS 
77d. 280 After the wars [c 1650-60] the University Printers 
did, for some time, continue to comprint privileged books 
at Oxford, as well as those at London. /déd, I. 281 The 
Universities Right to print or comprint Bibles, 

b. absol. or t7tr. 

1678-9 in Gutch Cold. Cur. 1. 276 The King’s Printers 
refusing to pay the usual rent to them {the University of 
Oxford] for their forbearance of comprinting {of Bibles]. 

“| The following misuse of the word inserted by 
Kersey in his ed. of Phillips, 1706, has been copied 
from Dictionary to Dictionary ever since; in sorne 
it is even given to the exclusion of the correct 
meaning. From Kersey it was adopted also by 
Giles Jacob in his Vew Law Dict., 1729, and has 
been handed on by Tomlins, Wharton, etc. 

{1676 Puictirs (Aff. u, ‘A Collection of such Affected 
Words from the L. or Gr. as are either to be used warily, 
and upon occasion only, or totally to be rejected as bar- 
barous’), Coniprizt, to print another’s Copy.] oa — (ed. 
Kersey), To Comprint (Lazw-Term), this Word properly 
signifies to print together; but is commonly taken for the 
Deceitful Printing of another’s Copy, or Book, by Stealth, 
to the prejudice of the rightful Proprietor. {Hence (with 
modifications) in KERSEY 1707-21, BAILEY 1721-, JOHNSON 
1755-, and recent Dictionaries.] 1729 G. Jacos New Law 
Dict., Contprint intends a surreptitious printing of another 
Bookseller's Copy, to make Gain thereby, wbich is contrary 
to the Stat. 14 Car. II. c, 33, and other Statutes. [But the 
subject is not mentioned in tbe Statute cited.) Thence in 
Tomiins, WHARTON, etc. 


COMPRISABLE. 


{Hence Comprint, sé. A modern dictionary 
figment, founded on the loose wording of the 
explanation of the verb in the law dicts. above.] 

Comprisable (kgmproizab'l), a. Also 7-9 
-izable. [f. CoMPnrisE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being comprised. 

1610 W. Fo.Kincnam Art of Surtey wv. Conclus. 85 
More ample Presidents, than may seeme..to be comprizable 
in the decurted Passages .. of this supplement. 19777 //ést. 
Europe in Ann, Reg. 39/1 Comprizable in a small compass. 
1833 Herscnir Astron, iil. 153 The whole map..not being 
comprizable within any finite hmits. 

Comprisal (k/mprai‘zal). ? Ods. Also 7 -izall. 
[f. Comprise v.+-Au.] The action of comprising ; 
that in which this is embodied ; a compendium. 

1643 Horn & Ropotnam Gate Lang. Uni. c. § 993 Here 
hast thou briefly and closely trussed up a short com- 
prizall, 1649 J. I. tr. Behmen's sepist. 22 Which I shall 
impart unto you ..in a briefe and short coimprisall. 1686 
Bovte Aug. Notion Nat. 73 Cosmical Mechanism ; that 
is, a Comprisal of all the mechanical affections. .that be- 
long to the matter of the great System of the Universe, 


Comprise (k/mprai‘z), v. Also 5-7 compryse, 
5 5c. compris, 7-9 comprize. [f. F. comprendre 
(pa, pple. and pret. Ind. compris) :—L. comprendcre, 
contr. from comprehendére to COMPREHEND, Prob- 
ably formed by association with emprise, and 
possibly with exferprise, both of which verbs were 
derivatives from Eng. sbs. of the same form (repr. 
F. emprise, entreprise, fom. sbs, from pa. pple.), but 
being uscd as the Eng. reprs. of emprendre, entre- 
prendre, formed a precedent for the analogous 
representation of othcr compounds of -prendre by 
verbs. in -pr7se: ef. apprise, surprise.] 

(Many ofthe early passages in which this word occurs are so 
vague that it is difficult to gather the exact sense.) 


+1. To lay hold on, take, catch, seize. Ods. 

1423 Jas. 1. Avngis Q. xxviii, Quhat was the cause that 
he [me] more comprisit Than othir folk to lyve in suich 
ruyne? c1q4qgo Hviton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 10. 
xxviii, The sercher.. shal be ouerlayd & comprysed of 
hymselfe, 1525 Lp. Berners Foss. 1}. ccxxvii. 710 And 
the frenche kynge to comprise to his agreement his sonne 
in lawe [et prendroit le roy de france sur tny son filzj, 1592 
Greene Poems (1856) 129 He could with counsels common- 
wealths comprise. 

+ b. Sc. To seize under legal authority, ‘attach ”. 
¢1575 [see Comprisep]. 1609 Skene Aeg, May. 87 The 
Kings officiars, in the end of the market, sall cause the said 
cattell to be comprised .. be leill men ..vntill the summe of 
uhe debt. 1621 Sc. Acts Fas. V/,c.6 21 That summe of 
money for the which the sayde Landes are comprised. 1637 
Rutuerrorp Left. No. 133 (1862) I. 322, I will think it no 
bondage to be rouped, comprised, and possessed by Christ 
as His bondman. 

+2. To ‘take in’ (mentally), perceive, compre- 
hend, conceive. Ods. 

1475 Caxton Fason,41b, By alle that I see and comprise 
in you, hit semeth not..that ye be seke. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 
27 For to compryse thentencyon of the spekar. 1548 
Una t, etc. Lrasm. Par. Fohu 3a, What is he that canne 
by very imaginacion comprise how that God the father .. 
doeth continually beget God the sonne? 1563 Man A/zs- 
cxlus Connnonpl. 372 a, It is very hard to comprise, and 
much harder to expresse the nature of Godde. 1680 H. 
More A focal. Apoc. 198 A name .. that no man knew but 


himself .. he alone that is it, being able to comprize it. 


+b. ? To hold or bear in mind, Oés.—? 
a1528 SxeL_ton Dé, Albany, Lennoy, In his mynde to 
comprise Those wordes his grace dyd saye Of an ammas 
gray. 
+e. str. with of. Obs. 
1481 Caxton Jlyrr. 1. v. 20 Witte & raison for to serche 
and compryse of thinges of therthe. 
3. To bring together and comprehend or include, 


csp. in a treatise. 

¢ 1425 Wryntoun Cron, 1x. xx. 44 Of pis matere .. I hard 
said on sa mony wys, That al I couth noucht weil compris. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 150 hey condescended to 
compryse the whole matter in wryting. 1586 'HYNNE in 
Hlolinshed \1E. 1592 That some fauourer of learned mens 
fame, would comprise their names and works in a particular 
volume. 1610 HoLtann Camden's Brit, 1. 290 Whose... 
vertues, if in verse ] now should take in hand For to com- 
prize. 

b. esp. To comprehend compcendiously; tosum up. 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. Md. Aurelius (1546) X ij, In 
a monethe a man inighit recken all the stones..but in a 
M. yeres he myght not comprise the malices of hifr] yll 
Custoines. 1548 Cranmer Catech. 147 b, The prayer of tbe 
Lorde..conteyneth .. great and weyghty matters, suche as 
neither aungell nor man. .was able so pitheli to comprise in 
so few wordes. 1794 Pacey “vid. 11. ii. (1817) 51 The neces- 
sity .. of comprising what he delivered within a small com- 
pass. 1858 Bricut Sf. /ndia 24 June, There is far more in 
It. .than any man..can comprise..within the compass of a 
speech of ordinary length. 

e. To comprehend or include wrder or ina class 
or dcnomination. 

1597 Hooker £ecl. Pol. v. lili. § 2 We use.. under the 
name of their substance not only to comprise that whereof 
they outwardly consist, but also the secret grace. 1752 
Jouxson Rambler No. 194 2 4 This knowledge [of tbe 


world] she comprises in the rules of visiting, the history of 


the present hour, an early intelligence of the change of 
fashions, etc. 1853 C. Brontié Vette viii. (1876) 68 In 
her own single person she could have comprised the duties of 
a first minister and a superintendent of police. 

4. Of things material: +a. To take in within its 
space; to cnclose, to hold. Oés. 
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1483 Caxton Gold, Lee. 221/4 Al the world myght not 
haue comprysed hym. 1516 Fasyan ur. cexl, 281, viii 
fote of grounde nowe hath my body comprysed. 1621 
Keusinc Debates /fo. Lords (1870) 105 The amendements 
cannot be comprised in the parchement. ‘hey have newe 
wrytten yt. 1646 Sirk T. Browne /’seud. Ep. vi. v. 1647 
H. More Song of Sonl i. in. xxxviii, But smoreing filth so 
close it doth comprize That it cannot flame out. 

b. To contain, as parts making up the wholc, 
to consist of (the parts specified). 

1481 Caxton J/yrr. 1. iv. 16 The fourme of the world and 
the facyon after that it conteyneth and compriseth, 1662 
Srurtincre. Orre. Sacr. u, iv. § 4 The three walls of the 
City in which the three chief parts of it were comprized. 
1868 Pearp JWater-Farm. xiii. 130 The works .. comprise 
four ponds for fish. fod. Advt. The house comprises box- 
room, nine bed-rooms, bath-room, ctc. 

ec. To cxtend so as to contain, to extend to; to 


cover a space or time. 

1541 R. Cop1.anp Guydou's Quest. Chirurg. C iv, A corde 
that. .compriseth all the elbow and moeueth the lytell arme. 
1856 STANLEY Srvai & Pad. v. (1858) 255 ‘he first division 
of this plain, which comprised the territory of the ancient 
Philistines. 1870 Max Minter Se. Aedig. (1873) 49 The 
registers.. which comprised a period of 200,000 years. 

5. Of things immaterial: a. To take in or in- 
elude; as opposed to leaving out. 

165: Baxter /uf. Baft.67 The term {seed of God] doth 
comprize Infants. 1823 THacuer Art, Yrudl. 79 [To] Com- 
prize all the cases. : 

b. To embrace as its contents, matter, or subject. 

1765 BracksTone Covum. 1. 354 Such subsequent parts of 
these commentaries, as will .. comprize almost every ohject 
of the justices’ jurisdiction, 1788 Priestiry Lect. //ist. 
Ml. xiii. 102 The third division of our subject .. comprizes 
what is necessary .. to be known previous to the study of 
history. 1837 Dickens /’ichw, xv, ‘The word politics .. 
comprises, in itself, a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
magnitude’. 

6. passive. To be included, embraced, compre- 
hended: a, iv or within) a document or its scope, 
in a class, or group. 

c1425 Wyntoun Cro. 1x. ix. 60 Thre yheris trwys.. 
Qwhare-in be Scottis men and be kyng ware comprysyd. 
1483 Caxton Cato 5b, Ouer and abone these [commiund- 
ments] that be comprysed in this sayd table. 1525 Br, 
Crerk in Ellis Orig, Lett. 11, 88 1. 320 Theys maters war 

. Nott comprisyd in the articles expressly. 1599 Saks. 
dlen. V,v. ii. 96 She is our capital! Demand, compris’d 
Within the fore-ranke of our Articles. 1656 BRAMHALL 
Replic. 22 The new Articles since comprised in that Creed. 
1823 H. J. Brooker /utrad. Crystallogr. 271 Decrements 
on the acute solid angles, are all comprised within class b. 

b. 22, within a space or time, defween limits. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay vi. 81 The Might or Power is 
couertly comprised betweene them both. 1603 KwoL.Les 
Hist. Turks (1621) 7 The writing..wherein her oath for 
never marrying againe was comprised. 1784 Cook's Voy. 
(1790) VI. 1963 ‘That memorable day, in which are com- 
prized the affecting incidents, and melancholy particulars. 
1787 J. Bartow Oration 4 July to When an hundred 
millions of people are comprised within your territory. 
1794 Suttivan View Nat, 11. 31 The hours, when the 
electric fluid appears feeblest, are those comprised within 
the time [between evening and sunrise]. 

@. under a heading, title, common term, division. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ww. \xxi. 533 Whiche are all comprised 
under the name of wilde Thistelles. 1655 GouGe Cov, 
/feb.i. 2 All..Christians..comprised under this particle Us. 
1703 Moxon eck. E.rerc. 238 Materials .. are comprised 
under six Heads, viz. 1. Bricks, 2. Tiles, 3. Morter, 4. Laths, 
etc. 1870 RoLtLeston Anim. Life Introd. 61 The sub- 
division Loricata, under which are comprised the two orders 
of Crocodilina and Chelonia. 

d. ‘To be comprehended summarily. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. ii. 87 In these 
two poyntes is comprysed all the holy scrypture. 1576 
FreminGc Panop. Eptst. 415 In this clause the sum of their 
request is comprised. 1601 Br. Bartow Ser. Panles 
Crosse 20 The whole dutie of a Christian is comprised in 
one word. 1698 Drypen svcd 1. 86 Behold a Nation in 
a Man comprised. 1732 Berxerey Alciphr. 1. § 11 
Academical study may be comprised in two points, reading 
and meditation. 1834 43 Soutuey Doctor (1862) 40 Whether 
the secret of the Freemasons be comprised in the mystic 
word above. : ; 

e. Said especially of the things that collectively 
make up the whole of the thing or class spoken of. 

1580 Nort Plutarch (1676) 107 There were but one and 
thirty Cities comprised hey in the League. 1675 BaxTER 
Cath, Theol. 1. nu. 4 It is various degrees of punishment 
which are comprised in the word Death. 1751 Jounxson 
Rambler No. 158 7 10 What should be comprised in the 
proposition. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11. 430 All the 
various titles that we find in the heathen mythology, we at 
last find comprized in Apollo, or the Sun. 

,t7. To put together, draw up, compose (a 


treatisc). Obs. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 21 Pepyn, and in especial charle- 
mayn upon whome this werke 1s comprysed. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xiv. viii, A ryght greate boke he did truly 
compryse. 1628 M. Lox (¢it/e: The Famovs Historie of 
the Indies: Declaring the Aduentures of the Spaniards .. 
with Varietie of Relations ofthe Religions, Lawes, Gouern- 
ments... of that People. Comprised into sundry Decads. 

+8. Of things: a. To take up, fully occupy 
(a space). Obs. rare. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xxxiv. 144 Olde vesselles 
charged with stones .. shal be drowned so that they shal 
compryse and fylle all the hauene. 

b. To constitute, make up, compose. rare. 

1794 G. Apaus Nat, & Exp. Philos. . xvi. 238 The 
wheels and pinions comprizing the wheel-work. 1794 PaLey 
Evxid. 1. ix, 41817) 169 The propositions which comprise the 
several heads of our testimony. 


COMPRODUCE. 


9. The participles arc uscd absolutcly: = In- 
eluding, included (cf. I. y compris); so the gerund. 

1653 tI. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. vii. 21 He had lost 
above three thousand and five hundred men, not coniprising 
the wounded. 1663 Gerster Counsel 37 One quarter of the 
Ionick Column, the Base and Capital comprised. /d7d. 56 
Brick-layers will work..the inside for thirty three shillings, 
arches comprised. 1887 W. G. Patcrave Ulysses, Phra 
Lat, Vhe edifice. .is square, about thirty feet in dimension 
cach way, without comprising the outer colonnade. 

Ilence Compri-sed ///. a., Comprising vd/. sb. 
and pf. a. 

c1575 Six J. Batvour /’racticks (1754) 147 Redemptioun 
of comprysit landis, .Warg. Difference betwix comprysit 
landis and wodset landis. 1603 Fiorio Montaigne 16341295 
If he be in himselfe, they are also two, the coniprizing and 
the comprized. 1609 Skenu Neg. May. 110 Comprisings of 
lands. 1691 [6. “Favior tr. BeAmen 316 Which breaketh 
the comprized Life again. 1879 Sir G.Scorr Lect. Archit. 
I. 229 ‘Lhe subdivisions .. three or four under one compris- 
ing arch. . 

+Comprisement. Olds. rare—'. [f. Com- 
PRISE Y. + -MENT.] Comprehension ; compass. 

1640 Yorkr. Union Ion. Vo Rdr., ‘To see a Booke of this 
Comprisement, subscribed by James Yorke, lack Sinith. 

+ Compri‘sor, -er. Os. rare. [f. Comprist 
v.+ -ER'; the form -or, -owr, in the suffix is by 
association with words from Fr. or Latin.] 

]. Sc. Law. One who ‘comprises’ or attaches thc 
land or goods of another. (Sce COMPRISE 1.) 

¢1575 Sir J. Bacrour Practicks (1754) 40 Gif the Officiar 
.. apprehend the said gudis and geir..and be certane 
comprysouris sworn to that effect, lauchfullie poindis and 
comprysis the samin, 1621 Sc. Acts Jas VJ, c. 6 px The 
compriser hath right to the mailes, duties, and profites of 
the Landes, 1673 Court BR. in Archxol. Coll. Ayr & Wig- 
tout (1884 1V. 109 (Jam. Supp.) Arthure Bryce, one of the 
compriseris thereof, being personallie present, declares the 
said skaith to his judgements wes . . tuentie two shilling. 

2. One who composes (a treatise); an author. 
(Sce COMPRISE 7.) 

1627 Feituam Resolves, 1, If 1 bee corrupted by them 
{idle Books], the Comprisor of them is mediately a cause of 
my ill. 

+Compri'sure. Obs. rare. [f. Comprise + 
-URE.] Comprehension, compass; a summary. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 39 Those hooks 
be of wondrous Art and Comprisure. /d7d, 149 The 24. 
verse is a generall summe, or comprisure, of things intended 
to be performed. 

+ Comprobate, v. Obs. 
ppl. stem of comprobare: sce next.] 
prove, confirm ; to approve, sanction. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 11. xxiii, For as well that sentence, asall 
other before rehersed, do comprobate with holy scripture 
that god is the fountayne of Sapience. 1660 Gauprs 
Analysis 13 There is neither Law of God or man requiring, 
imposing or comprobating any such Covenant. 

+Comprobate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. com- 
probat-us, pa.pple. of comprobare to approve, prove, 
f. com- intensive prefix + probdre to prove or 
approve.] Proved, approved, confirmed: used as 
pa. pple. of pree. = comprobated. 

1523 in Burnet //ist. Ref. II. 101 The Kings Highness, 
who hath always showed, and largely coinprobate himself a 
most devoute Son unto the See -Apostolick. 1529 More 
Heresyes u. vii. Wks. 187/1 Good & substancial aucthorite, 
comprobate and corroborate by y* whole body of chris- 
tendom. 1671 True Nouconf. 40 Vheir singular importance 
«- hath been so signally comprobat by after events, 


+ Comproba‘tion. 0és. [ad. L. comprobation- 
emt, n. of action f. comprobare: see prec.) 

1. The action of proving truc (by testimony or 
demonstration) ; proof, confirmation, attestation. 

1390 W. SwinverBy in Foxe 4. 4 AJ. (1583) 467, Some of 
these [accusations] they [Friers and Priests] clepiuden de- 
nounciations, and some weren cleped comprobations, that 
weren there falsely forsworne. 1524 Wotsty in Fiddes 
Life ii. (1726) 72 In signe, token and comprobation of the 
singuler comforte which wee take in the same. 1557 
Recorve IVhetst. Y iij, The comprobation of the same by 
resolution. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1. vii, That is 
only esteemed ..a legall testimony, which receives com- 
probation from the mouths of at least two witnesses. 

2. The action of approving, or declaring to be 


good ; approbation, sanction. ; 

1529 More HHeresyes 1. Wks. 123/1 The comprobacion of 
pilgrimages. 1551 Recorve Cast. Avowd. (1556 244 The 
fyrst form .. hathe comprobation of manye men. 166z II. 
Srusse Jad. Nectar vii. 157 That is the voice of Experience 
in Comprobation of the use of it. 

+ Compro'ch/e, v. Ods. rare, [answers to a 
F. type *comproche-r: peth. formed by change of 
prefix from approche.] zntr. To approach. 

c1geo Lancelot 2472 The lycht Of phebus comprochi 
with his mycht. /é7d. 2307 A certan day, that now com- 
prochit nere. ‘ 

+Comprodu'ce, v. (ls. rare. [f. Com- + 
Propuce.J rans, To produce together worth). 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed vi. iv. Wks. V. 227 Nor was it com- 
produced or concreated with them but created in them after 
they were made. 1674 Hickvas QOnuinguart, [tist. ed. 2 
118 He is as truly the cause of whut is comproduced and 
concreated, as of what is produced and created. 

So +t Comprodu‘ction, production in combina- 
tion, joint product; + Comprodu-ctive a., pro- 
ductive in combination with another; also as sé. 

1658 Siz 1’, Brown Gard. Cyrus iii. 46 In what diminu- 
lives the Plastick principle lodgeth, is exemplilied in Seeds, 


[f. L. comprobat- 
trans. To 


COMPROMISAL. 


wherein the greater mass affords so little Comproduction. 
1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. iv. 212 Comets. .being the Com- 
Productions of those Superiour Causes which are the 
Authors of the aforesaid Evils. /ézd. 1. x11, 46 They also 
have a certain dependance on Warmth, as a Comproductive 
at least. 

+Compromisal. Obs. rare. 
= COMPROMISE sb. 2 b, 

1702 W. J. Brayn's Voy. Levant ii. 7 An Election by Com- 
promisal is when the Cardinals give a full Power to some of 
their College to elect a Pope. 


Compromise (kpmprémaiz’, so. Forms: 5-7 
comprimise, 6-7 -ize, 6 -prymise; 6-7 -pre- 
mise, 6 -yse, -ize, -isse ; 5 -promesse, 6 -isse, 
7 -ize, (6 compramis), 5~ compromise. [a. F. 
compromis, ad. L. compromiss-um, pa. pple. of 
compromittére (also OF. compromitsce, L. type 
*compromiss-a) ; see COMPROMIT.] 


+1. Promise or mutual promise. rare. Obs. 

1448 Craft of Lovers (R. suppl.), Me semeth by feiture of 
womanly property Ye should be trusty and trew of com- 
primis. 

+ 2. A joint promise or agreement made by con- 
tending partics to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter or referee. Also, the document in which 
such an agreement is drawn up. Ods. 

1426 in Arnolde Chron. (1520) 116 To this present com- 
promise, my sayd Lorde of Glouceter hath subscribid his 
Name .. and in semblable forme my lorde of Winchester in 
a nother compromise subscribid wt his hande .. to stond at 
the aduyse ordinaunce and arbitrement of y* parsons aboue- 
sayd. 1464 Plumpton Corr.10 Horbury sais that ye & the 
minister stand in comprimise to abide the award of Sir John 
Malivera & others. a1559 Tonstat Ze/é. in Burnet Xecords 
No. 9 (R.) The compromise of them all made unto the said 
King Edward the First to stand to his judgment. 1594 
West Symbol. . Compromise §: A Compromise is the 
faculty or power of pronouncing sentence between persons 
at variance, given to Arbitrators by the parties mutuall pri- 
vate consent. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Comproimize. 

b. Election by compromise: see quots. 

1726 AyvLirFE Parerg. 242 The third Form of an Election 
was that of a Compromissum, viz. when some certain Clergy- 
men qualified by Law had a power granted to them of 
electing by a Compromise. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycé., Com- 
promise..in beneficiary matters .. signifies an act, whereby 
those who have the right of election, transfer it to one or 
more persons, to elect a person capable of the office. 1885, 
Cath. Dict. 204/1 Compromise is, when all the cardinals 
agree to entrust the election to a small committee of two or 
three members of the body. 

3. The settlement or arrangement made by an 
arbiter between contending parties ; arbitration. 

1479 in Exg. Gilds 426 The Maire and Shiref of Bristowe 
to kepe theire due residence at the Counter. .to sett parties 
in rest and ease by theire advertysement, compromesse, or 
otherwise; ynless then it so requyre that they must remit 
theym to the lawe. 1580 E, Knicnt 7ryad/ of Truth 30 
‘T.) Either the parties are persuaded by’ friends, or by their 
lawyers, to put the matter in comprymise. 1591 Horsey 
Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 The Company and I made even 
of all things euer past betwen us, by compramis of fower 
woorthy personages. 1598 Suaks. Alerry I 1. i. 33, 1... 
will be glad to do my beneuolence, to make attonements 
and compremises betweene you. 1644 Butwer C/irol. 93 
Those who..refer tbeir controversies to an arbiter, put to 
comprimise, or chuse an umpier. 

4. A coming to terms, or arrangement of a dis- 
putc, by concessions on both sides ; partial surren- 
der of one’s position, for thesake of eoming to terms; 
the concession or terms offered by either side. 

In U.S. history, the name of various arrangements between 
contending sections on the questions of the tariff, (e. g. Comm- 
promise Act of 1833) and of slavery (AZissonri Compromise 
of 1820, Compromise of 1850, Crittenden C. of 1860). 

1516 Fabyan vu. 663 The sayd Cristofer suyd the sheryffes 
..and fynally [they] were fayne, by waye of compremyse, 
to gyue vnto hym an hondreth marke. 1593 SHAks. 
Rich, 11, 1, i. 253 War'd he hath not, But basely yeelded 
vpon comprimize, That which his Ancestors atchieu'd with 
blowes. 1595 — YoAu v. i. 67 Shall we..make comprimise, 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce To Armes Inuasiue? 
1926 Berkecey Let. 7. Prior 12 Nov. Wks. 1871 IV. 137 
If the affair with Partinton were adjusted this winter, by 
reference or compromise. 1845 5S. Austin Ranke's /1ist. 
Ref. 11. 509 It was.-necessary to come to a compromise 
with the papal cominissioners. 1878 Gen. R. Taytor in N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 77 The Missonri Compromise of 
1820, 1879 FrouprE Casar xv. 225 Invidious Iaws had 
been softened by compromise. 

b. A settlement of debts by composition. 

1844 H. H. Witson Brit. India 111, 388 Munir-al-Mulk 
had consented to a compromise of his debts. 

5. fig. Adjustment for practical purposes of rival 
courses of action, systems, or theories, conflicting 
opinions or principles, by the sacrifice or surrender 


of a part of each. 

a1711 Ken Aymunotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IL]. 119, I in my 
Lreast would lodge a double Mind, One to the World, and 
one to Heav'n inclin'd; And by this Com-promise strove to 
adjust Vhe Rights of Conscience, and the Claims of Lust. 
1775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer. Wks. III].111 All government, 
indeed every human benefit and enjoyment, every virtue, 
and every prudent act, is founded on compromise and barter 
..We give and take; we remit some rights, that we may 
enjoy others, 1848 Macaviay //ist, ny, x. 11, 629 Logic 
admits of no compromise. The essence of politics 1s com- 
promise. 1860 Kincsiry 4/ise. 11. 65 Our governors now.. 
make a fair compromise between discipline and freedom. 


b. quasi-concr. Applied to anything that results 
from or embodies such an arrangement. 


[f. next + -aL.] 
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1797 Gopwin Enguirer 1. i. 2 All virtue is a compromise 
between opposite motives and inducements. 1821 J 
Aoams in C, Davies A/etr. Syst. ut. (1871) 175 “Vhis last 
decree is a compromise between philosophical theory and 
inveterate popular habits. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 
270 You deny the self-consistency of the Church of England 
and call it a compromise. 

6. A putting in peril or hazard, endangering, 
exposure to risk or Suspicion: see COMPROMISE z, 8. 
+ To put lo compromise [F. mettre en compromis] : 
to risk, hazard, imperil (oés.). 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor.172 \tis absurd. .to hazzard 
and put to comprimise \as it were) our owne reputation and 
vertue for another man. 1844 Lever 7. Burke lv, Where 
each could come without compromise of dignity. 

Compromise (kp‘mprmeiz), v. Also 7 com- 
primise, -ize, -premyze, 7-8 -premise, -ize, 7 
-promize. [f. the sb., in various distinct uses ; 
in some of these replacing the earlier CoMPRomIt.] 

(Comprinefse attributed to Wolsey 1524 in Fiddes’ I’odsey 
(1724) II. 88, is an evident error for comprise.) 

I. +1. ¢vans. Of arbiters: To adjust or settle 
(differences, conflicting claims, etc.) between par- 
tes. Also fg. Obs. 


1598 FLorio, Comprometiere, to compromise, or arbitrate. 
Compromessariz, an arbitrer or vmpier to compromise a 
thing. 1606 Heywoop 2ud Pt. [f/f you know Wks. 1874 1. 262 
The Lady Ramsey hath .. Procur’d the reuerend preacher, 
Doctor Nowell, To comprimise and end our difference. 1647 
Warp Simp, Cobler (1843) 22 If the whole conclave of Hell 
can so compromise exadverse and diametricall contradic- 
tions, @1661 Futter MWorthies, Lanc.,, Hugh of Man- 
chester, In that Age such mortified men were presumed the 
most proper Persons, peaceably to compremise differences 
between the greatest Princes. 1718 /reethinker No. 9 P 2 
To compremise this Affair equitably. 1798 W. Taytor in 
Monthly Kev. XXV.571 Frequent comparison is necessary 
to select their coincidences, to compromise their deviations, 
and to reconcile their seeming contradictions, 

+2. To be compromised: to be agreed as the 
result of compromise or mutual concession, to 


have come to terms. Odés. 

1596 Suaxs. Merch. 1.1. iti. 79g When Laban and himselfe 
were compremyz'd That all the eanelings which were streakt 
and pied Should fall as Iacobs hier. 1799 CoceripcE tr. 
Schiller's Piccolom. 1. vi, Are you compromised? [Ger. 
Seid thr eintg ?) 

3. Of contending parties: To settle (differences) 
by mutual concession ; to come to terms about. 

1679 Putter Moder. Ch. Eng. iv. (1843! 35 When time 
serves, they that make the difference can compromise it. 
1755 JouNxson Dict. s.v., 1. Tocompound; toadjust a com- 
pact by mutual concessions: as, they compromised the affair 
ata middle rate. 1770 Placid A/an 1. 96 Prudence might 
suggest to me to compromise the matter with my father. 
1803 WELLINGTON in Owen Désf. 221 The knowledge of our 
arrangements .. may induce. .Scindiah and Holkar to com- 
promise their differences. 1853 C. BrontE Villetfe xxiii. 
(1876) 243 I’o speak truth, I compromised matters; I served 
two masters. 1855 Macaucay //ést. Eng. xviii, With much 
difficulty, the dispute was compromised. 

4. inir. To comc to terms by mutual concession ; 
to come to an agrecmenit by the partial surrender 


of position or principles. 

1656 H. More Antid. Ath, un. iii. (1662) 48 Those that are 
most dumb will at least compromise with tbe rest that all 
things are by the guidance .. of a Knowing Principle. 
1662 — Piilos. IVrét. Pref. Gen. (1712) 26 He may witha 
safe conscience compromise with his Superiours,and use their 
language .. concerning such things. 1679 Putter J/odder. 
Ch, Eng. xvii. 458 No [re]formed church in the Christian 
world is more truly protestant than is the church of Eng- 
land ; nor any which (all things compared) less compromiseth 
with Rome. 1754 RicHaxvson Grandison 1. xxxviii. 277 
‘To induce him to compromise on those terms. 1798 W. 
Taytor in Alouthly Rev. XXV. 577 It would be more con- 
venient to compromise with custom. 1874 Moriry Com- 
prowtise (1886) 56 The disciples of the relative may afford to 
compromise. The disciples of the absolute, never. 1880 
McCartuy Ovn Times U1. xii. 293 Two extreme parties 
there were who would not compromise. 

+ 5. trans. To compound for, make composition 


for. rare. (Cf. the sb. sense 4b.) 

1957 Herald (1758) 11. 9 No. 16 The landed gentlemen 
should suffer .. with them, and compromise the sufferings 
with the alienation of a part .. of their estates. 

8. zz/r. To make a practical compromise. (Sec 


the sd. sense 5.) 

1836 Soutney Left. (1856) 1V. 461, I never thought of 

compromising between a present and a posthumous edition. 
II. +7. ¢ranzs. To entrust (a matter) fo a per- 
son for his decision or award. Ods. 

1642 T. Goopwin //eart of Christ in IT. 58, 1 could put 
my soule into such a mans hands, and can comprimise my 
salvation to him. 

8. ‘To put to the hazard of being censured ’ 
(Phillips) ; to expose (oneself, one’s own or an- 
other’s reputation, credit, or intercsts) to risk or 
danger, to imperil; to involve in a hazardous 
coursc, to commit (oneself). 

1696 Puici.rs s. v., It behov'd hin not to Compromise his 
Honour and his Reputation. 1727 31 in Bairey vol. JI. 
1785 T. Jurrerson Corr, Wks. 1859 I. 436, I think .. you 
by no ineans compromised yourself or your country. 1795 
Roscoe Z. de Medici vii. (1836) 232 An open attack [by 
Politiano upon Meiula) might therefore have compromised 
the name of Lorenzo. 1810 ‘I. Green Diary 29 Sept. 1796 
Cotnpromise .. he [Roscoe) employs, by what authority I 
know not, to express the putting to hazard by implication. 
1841 Myers Cath. 7h. iu. § 35 No essential of Jewish 
faith would be compromised by doubting the Divine dic- 
tation of the Proverbs of Agur. 1856 Frouve //ist. Eug. 
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I. 171 The characters of a king of England, and of the 
three estates of the realm, are compromised in the treat- 
ment which she received from them. 1883 — Short Stud. 
IV. 1. vil. 76 Alexander. .had no intention of compromising 
himself hy an authoritative decision. 

Compromised (kpmprémaizd), Ap/. a. [f. 
prec.+-ED!.] +a. Agreed by compromise. b. 
Subjected to, arranged or modified by, compromise. 
c. Exposed to risk, danger, or discredit ; damaged 
inreputation. d. That has been in contact with 
infectious disease. 

1596 See CoMPROMISE 7, 2. 

1844 Kincraxe Eétien i, We walked down to the pre- 
cincts of the Quarantine Establishment, and here awaited 
us the ‘compromised’ officer of the Austrian Government. 
Jbid, xviii, Telling him. .how deeply I was ‘compromised’ 
.. by my contact with a person..since dead of the Plague. 
1858 Froupe Hist. Eug. 11]. xv. 269 The Emperor .. dis- 
owned his compromised minister in London. 1864 LoweLt 
Fitreside Trav, 189 A kind of compromised explosion, like 
that of damp fireworks. 

Compromiser. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 

+1. One who acts as arbiter in a dispute. Oés. 

1598 Fiorio, Afeczanaro, a mediatour, an vmpier, an 
arbitrator, a compromiser. a@ 1654 Wester & RowLey 
Cure for Cuckold wv. i, My brother, and the other compro- 
iniser, come to take up the business. 

2. One who enters into a compromise ; an advo- 
cate of compromise or partial concession. 

1818 Topp, Comproutiser, he who makes concession. 1835 
Tatt's Mag. 11. 769 All others are temporizers, waiters upon 
occasion and opportunity, compromisers, oscillators. 1874 
Mortey Compromise (1886) 216 Perhaps the compromiser 
shrinks. .because he thinks the time has not yet come. 1880 
M*Cartuy Own Times 1V.75 The Minister who had seemed 
a daring Reformer to one generation might seem but a 
chilly compromiser to anotber. 

Compromising (kpmprémaizin), vé/. sb. The 
action of the verb COMPROMISE. : 

1676 Marve. A/7r. Sizirke Kiij, Towards the Compro- 
mising of those differences. 

OCo‘mpromising, ///. 2. That compromises. 

@ 1850 Catuoun IIs, (1874) IH. 6 A compromising spirit, 
always ready to yield a part to save the residue, 1883 
A thenzxumt 22 Dec. 817/3 The offending sheet was cancelled 
and another substituted, omitting the compromising words. 

Hence Compromisingly adv. 

1888 NV’. A mer. Rev. Feb. 200 He touched it coarsely. .but 
not compromisingly—with unmistakable condemnation. 

Compro'missary, 2. ?Od¢s. [ad. L. con- 
pi Omissari-us pertaining to arbitration, f. comprd- 
missum COMPROMISE: see -ARY!. Cf. F. compro- 
missaire sb.) Of or pertaining to compromise. 

1795 WytHe Decis. I’rrginia 10g ‘The object of these 
compromissary disceptations is to prevent expense, delay, etc. 

+ Compromi'ssion. Ols. [ad. med.L. com- 
promission-em action of compromising: cf. F. 
compromission.) 

1. The submission by contending parties of the 
matters in dispute to the decision of an arbitrator. 

1425 Wyntoux Cron. vin. ii. (reading), Of pe Compro- 
missyowne Made of pe successyowne. /é/d. vin. iii. 3 Pe 
states of Scotland..Had made bare compromyssyown Hale 
in be Dyscretyown Of Edward. 1524 Wotsey in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. App. xii. 24 A compromyssion to bee made 
of such partys as either themperour or the Frenche king 
have in the Duchie of Mylain, into the poopes hands fer 
viam depositi. 

2. = COMPROMISE 2 b. 

¢ 1425 Wryntoun Croz. 1x. xxiii. 50 De Chanownys to call 
to Chaptere Upon a day, and bare bam ger Mak a new 
Electioune. In way of Compromyssioune All pis behovyt to 
be done. @1§28 SkeELton /mage Hyfocr. Wks. 11. 336 His 
(the Pope’s) indictions And his interdictions With croked 
commyssions Colde compromyssions. | 1885 Athenzum 28 
Mar. 4093/3 Election..by compromission, wherein certain 
delegates or proctors, being chosen by the chapter, retired to 
nominate, the remainder of the chapter continuing in prayer 
and pledged to accept the nomination of the delegates. 

3. A compromising or arranging (of anything 
disputed). 

1624 Darcir Heresies viii. 31 A Comprimission of dayes, 
when this holy Sacrament [Easter] was to be celebrated 

Compromisso‘rial, @. vare—°.  [f. L. type 
*compromissort-us (cf. F.compromissotre : Sce-OnY) 
+-AL.] = CoMPRoMISsARyY. 

1681 Biount Clossogr. ied. 5’, Compromissorial, pertain- 
ing to the Authority granted the Arbiter by consent of the 
Parties. 1721 in Baitey. 1785 in JoHNson; and in mod. 
Dicts. 

Compromit (kpemprdm‘it), v. Also 6-7 com- 
premit, -primit. [ad. L. comprdmmitt-cre \in 
sense 1 below), f. com- together + promilicre to 
Promise, The ppl. stem compromiss- gave Com- 
PROMISE. In F, comprometire, pa. pple. and sb. 
compromzs.) 

+ L.vefl. (and Zass.). To bind themselves mutually, 
to enter into a Compromise (sense 2). Obs. 

1441 in Pluupton Corr. p. li, The Earl of Westmerland. . 
and William Plompton.. have compromitted them either 
party, to stand to the award und arbitrament of, etc. 1531 
Enyor Gov, i. iv, Either of them ..compromittinge them 
selfes .. to abyde and yerfourine all suche sentence and 
awarde. c1565 Linnrsay (Pitscottie) Chrom, Scot. (1728) 14 

oth the said parties were compromit, by their oaths to 
stand at the deliverance of the arbitrators. , 

+2. trans. To refer (a matler in disputc\, by 
joint agreement, to an arbiter for settlement. Ods. 

1460 Carcrave Cérou. 159 The grete debate betwix the 
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Kyng and his barnes was compromitted to the dom of the 
Kyng of Frauns. 1477 in Lag. Gilds (1870) 304 marg., The 
controversie is compromyttcd to the kynge. 1594 Wrst 
Symbol. uw. § 7 Vhe parties striving be they..which com- 
promit the same. 1606 Eart Nortuamrron in 7rve § 
Perf, Relation Ppja, In compromitting causes of vnkinde- 
nesse or disseution to such a Idishop. 

+ b. gtr. or absol. Vo submit toarhitration. Obs. 

1579 FENTON Guiccrard, (1618) 160 The Florentines refusing 
tocompromit. 1609 Skenr Aeg. A/a. 21 It is perinitted to 
compromit. 

te. fig. (¢rans.) To commit fo, leave to the 
decision of ; (777/7.) to submit advisedly fo. Obs, 

1590 I’. Funne /rvftes 80b, Wherefore they were forced 
to compromit the matter to Ladie Fortune. 1603 FLonio 
Montaigne Ww. xii. (1632) 591 Expecting death. .with coun- 
tenance aud voice so little daunted, that they seemed to 
have conipromitted to this necessitie. ‘ 

+3. To settle (a dispute) by arbitration; to settle 
by mutual agreement or compromise. Ods. 

1537 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Orford 141 To com. 
promyt a mater in varyaunce. 1665 5. Crane Deser. 
Germany 7 The second Counsell..is of a few Civilians, 
where all matters extrajudiciall are handeled and compre- 
mitted. 1693 Lutrrete Brief Rel. (1857) II. 180 "Tis 
beleived the matter will be compremitted. 

+b. To settle, allay, appease. Ols. [perhaps 
associated with 1. comprimére to repress. | 

1575 G. Harvey Letler-bk. (Camden Soc.) 157 Full mutch 
adooe had I .. to dissemble mie suddain fansies, and com- 
primitt mie jnward passions. 1620 Forp Linea I, (1843) 66 
A physitian to other men’s affections as to his own... by 
comprimitting such passions as runne into an insurrection. 

+ 4. To delegate to some other person or persons 
one’s right of voting in an clection. Ods. 

1528 Lelt, Suppress. Monast.(Camden Soc.) 5 The said 
President and convente .. have proceded to their election, 
and fully compromytted in your grace to name and ap- 
poynt one of the brether and convente there. 1529 «fl r/écles 
agst. Wolsey in Fiddes Life u. (1726) 176 ‘he same Lord 
Cardinal ..when any Houses of Religion hath been void, 
hath .. induc’d them to compromit their Election in him. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden Soc.' 43 Heforcid mens 
voices as..when I was chosen to the Greek lecture, he said 
unto sum, You shall comprimit. 

5. U.S. (Obsolescent.) =CoMPRomise vw. 8. 

1787 T. Jevrirson Urrit, (1859) 11. 155 Vhe public repu- 
tation is, every moment, in danger of being compromitted 
with him. 3794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Hi rit. 
11832) II. 399 Liable to the danger of compromitting him- 
self. 1807 Pike Sowrces A/essiss. 1. App. 31 It has compro- 
mitted the faith of our government with those savage war- 
riors. 1875 H.C. Woop 7éerup. (1879) 521 Mucus may 
so accumulate in the lungs .. as seriously to embarrass, or 
even fatally compromit, respiration. 

+b. To embroil ; =Commit z. 8 b. Obs. 

1793 Il’. Jerrerson Wit, (1859) 1V. 20 None but an enemy 
. -‘would avail himself of the indiscretions of an individual 
to compromit two nations esteeming each other ardently. 

Hence Compromitting vé/. sd. aud pf/. a. 

1617 Cotuxs Def. Bf. Ely 167 There should be no com- 
promitting at all in.s0 serious a canvase. 

+Compromit, s+. Sc. Olds. [?f. the verb.] 
Reference of a dispute to an arbitcr; arbitration ; 
the decision of an arbiter. 

1§25 Sc. ct Jas. V (1814) 293 (Jam.) Thar was compro- 
mittis maid for concord to be hade betuix the erlis of Anguss 
& Arane. 1589 in ‘Tytler //ést, Scot. (1864) III. 391 Upon 
compromitt made betwixt them and the lords sent from the 
queens grace regent, ¢1575 Six J. Batrour Practichks 
(1754! 80 Ane minor .. cannot consent to ane compromit. 
1609 Skene Ace. Alay. 20 In how many arbiters ane com- 
promit sould be made. /4s¢/. 21 Ane compromit receaves 
na execution, nor obedience: Except ane pane be adjoined 
and conteined in it, 

+ Compromi:ttee’. Obs. [f. prec. + -EE.] One 
to whom a matter is compromitted, an arbiter. 

602 Futpeckr 2nd Vt. Paral, 4 Such tythes as be not 
spiritual, but. .feudall, may be ordered and disposed by lay 
compromittces. 

+Compromitter. Cés. [f. as prec. +-En}.] 
One who compromits; the arbiter in a compromise. 
(Cf. Compromit zu, 3.) 

1579 Fenton Guicctard. xx. (1599) 936 He had done the 
office of a friendlie Arbitratour and Compromittour. 

+ Compropo'rtion, v. Ols. rare. [f. Com- + 
Proportion v. (perh. in med.L.).] ¢rans. To pro- 
portion together. 

1447 Bokexuam Scyntys (Roxb.) 12 Shap and colour and 
eche feture Were comproporcyond in swych equalyte That 
she myht be merour of al bewte. 

+ Compropo’rtion, s/. Obs. rare. 
or joint proportion. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydrtot, 32 Other parts make out 
their comproportions, and inferences upon whole, or parts. 

+ Comprote'ctor. Ots. [sce Com-.] A joint 
protector. 

1662 J. Darcrave ope Alex. 17/1 (1867) 47 The King of 
France made him comprotector of that nation. 

Comprovi‘ncial, «. and s+. [mod. ad. med.L. 
comprovincialis ; see Com-.] 

A. adj, Of or belonging to the same province. 

1590 SreNsER F, Q. ut. iil. 32 The six islands, compro- 
uinciall In ancient times vnto great Britannee. 1652 NEED- 
Hamtr. Sedden’s Afare Cl. 231 King Arthur .. recover’d six 
Comprovincial Isles of the Sea (which are the very words 
of Geofferie of Monmouth). 

b. Of the same archiepiscopal province. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 369 Vhe comprovincial 
bishops. 1709 J. Jounson Cleryymt. Vade-m. 1. 270 They 
are not to be reckoned Bishops, who are not .. consecrated 
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by the comprovincial bishops, 1850 Br. Puittrorts Les. 
“lbp, Canterb, 90 Call together your comproviucial Bishops. 
1889 Guardian 153 May 1 That a bishop should be tried by 
his metropolitan, sitting with his comprovincial bishops. 

B. sé. A fellow-provineial ; a bishop of the 
same province. 

1642 Jer. Tavtor pise. xxv, If any of the Compro- 
vincialls be wanting he must be certiti’d ee the Primate. 
1701 Jura Populi Angel. Pref. 13 Synodal Rights enjoy'd 
and exercis'd by Metropolitaus and their Comprovincials. 
1880 ‘I, W. Atuies Life's Decision 102 The jurisdiction of 
..a Primate over his com-provincials. 1887 Llarcu Grow/da 
Ch. fnstit. vit. 127 Vhe other bishops came to be less 
frequently spoken of as his ‘comprovincials’, and to be 
more commonly designated by the new word ‘ suffragaas’, 

+ Comprynable, a. probably crrer for compyn- 
able, cum-, or other variant of CompanaBLr. 

1szg More //eresyes wn. xi. Vf they }Priests} be cum- 
prynable |Wks. 1557, 225/2, comprynable), we call theym 
vycyouse, yf they bee holy we call them ypocrytys. 

||Compsognathus (kempsyguapis). Lalront. 
(mod, L., f. Gr. sopyo-s elegant, dainty + -yvaBos 
jaw.] A genus of extinct reptiles, remarkable for 
their bird-likeaffinities. ]1}ence Compso‘gnathous 
a.; Compso‘gnathid a. and sé., (a member) of the 
extinct family Compsognathide ‘order Detnosauria) 
to which these creatures belonged. 

1878 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (ed. 6) 302 The wide interval 
between birds and reptilcs has been shown..to be partially 
bridged over..by the Compsognathus. 1884 G. Auten in 
Longm. Mag. Jan. 288 Compsognathus may be regarded 
as filling among its own class the place filled amongst 
existing mammals by the kangaroo, 1885 Geikie 7e-rt-bh-. 
Geol, vi. 1. ii. § 1 Compsognathus, from the Solenhofen 
Limestone .. possessed a long neck, small head, and long 
hind limbs on which it must have hopped or walked. 


+ Compt, 2. Ols. [ad. L. compt-us, pa. pple. 
of com-ére to bring together, comb (the hair), 
adorn.] Dressed, as to the hair; zzore gen., trim, 
spruce, polished. 

¢ 1400 [sce Comrert a.]. 1600 Anup. Asnor /iafp. Fonal 
592 Who is not much more carefnl of the grace of his head 
then of his health, who maketh not more acconnt to be 
compt then to be honest? 1632 Vicars ncid (N.\, A 
compt, accomplished prince. a 1693 Urgunart Rabelais 
mn, xiv. 118 My Wife will be jocund, feat, compt. 

b. Of discourse or style: Elegant. [So in L.] 

1617 J. Fosproxe Ang, Warning (1633) 2 A compt stile 
and filed phrase of speech. 1652 Pref. berses Benlowes' 
Theoph., Our ravisht souls to recreate with delight .. of 
compt discourse. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch, Div. 53 The ex- 
pressions ready, orderly or compt, 

ce. ¢transf, of things. 

1675 Evrtyn Terra (1729) 39 Leaving the Surface rough, 
rather than too compt and exquisitely trimm’d, if only you 
dig your Ground. 

Hence ,Co‘mptly adv., in a compt manner ; 
+ Co'mptness, compt quality or state, trimness. 

161r_ Cotcr., Cointemecnt, quaintly, comptly, finely, 
sprucely. — Corntise, quaintnes, comptnes, neatnes, trim- 
nes. 1634 Pref. Verses to W, Wood's New Eng. Prosp., 
Much Knowledge in so small roome comptly plac’t. 1640 
G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, 27 Many affected .. 
Comptnesse of stile. 

Compt, Comptable, etc.: sec Count, etc. 

Compter (kau‘ntaz). Old spelling of Counter 
sb. (q.¥. for etymology and history), formerly used 
in all senses, and front the 17th c. the official 
spelling of the word as: 

The name of certain city prisons for dcbtors, etc. 
in London, Southwark, Exeter, etc. 

The two London Com/pters or Counters are mentioned in 
the rsth c.; they were the Poultry C., taken down in 1817, 
and the Bread Street C., succeeded in 1555 by the Food 
Street C., and this in 1791 by the Giltspur Stree! C., closed 
in 1854. 

1428-1700 |see Counter]. 1617 Fennor (¢7#/c) The Comp- 
tor’s Commonwealth, or a Voiage made to an Infernall 
Iland. ¢1630 Rispoxn Sure. of Devon § 107 (1810) 111 In 
the south gate are two common prisons, also a coumpter, 
for such as be arrested upon actions at any man’s suit. 
a165z Brome Daroitselle 1, i. Wks. 1873 I. 387 How got 
you hither? Could not the Compter hold yon? 1683 Secret 
Serv. Moneys Chas. Hl & Fas. [1 (1851) 83 To Richard 
Normansell, secondary of Wood Street Compter. 1777 
Howarp Prisons Eng. 11780) 36 The two Compters are 
near enough to be taken care of by the same gentlemen. 
1829 London tn roth ¢. 11.117 [a print of ‘Giltspur Street 
Compter’ as then existing.} 1879 Moxtry Bourke 43 If the 
House of Commons could send their citizens to Newgate, 
they could send its messenger to the Compter. 

Comptian : sce ComTIan. 

| Comptoir \kéatwar). [Fr., a counter, count- 
ing-house, office :—L. type *computatortum,in med. 
L. a counting table, {. computdtor reckoncr.] A 
commercial agency or factory (ina foreign country). 

1723 Journ, thro’ feng. 1 231 At Amsterdam. .and Venice, 
every particular Country have their several Comptoirs for 
Letters. 1898 A. Parsons /'rav. xi. 227 Tellicherry, the 
only settlement belonging to the English East India Com- 
pany on this coast .. the other places being only comptoirs 
hy permission of Hyder Ally. /é/. 237 This is the only 
French settlement on this [side of] Indta, that at Surat... 
being only a comptoir. 


| Comptonia (kpmptou'nia), of. [mod. L., 
named by Sir J. Bauks after Compton (1632-1713), 
Rishop of London.) A genus of plants \N.O. 
yricacew) consisting of a single N. American 
specics, C. asplenifolia, the Sweet Fern of the 
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United States; it is closely allied to AZrica or 
Gale, and is now often included in that genus. 

1823 Crann Technol. Dict. s.v., Fern-leaved Comptonia, 
a shrub, native of New England. 1866 7 cas, Lot... Com/p- 
tonta. was introduced iu 1714 by the Duchess of Deaufort. 

Comptonite (kymptanait). A/#. [named 1821 
by Urewster after karl Compton who brought it 
from Vesuvius; see -1Te.] A mineral of the zcolite 
family, occurring in cavitics of trap-rock and old 
lavas ; the saine as Tnomsonite. 

1822 CLEAVELAND Jin. 386. 1865 Pace Mandbh. Geol. 
Zerms, Comptonite .. occurring with cale-spar and other 
zeolitic minerals, 1869 Puutars }esu7. xi. 305 Comptonite 
and analcime are found with many other minerals. 

Comptrol, ete.: sce Contror, ete. 

Comptroller (kgntrowla:. An crroneous 
spelling of ConTroLirr, introduced ¢1500, and 
formerly frequcnt in all senses; still retained in 
certain official designations, while in others it has 
been changed to the ordinary spelling. Ifence 
Comptrollership. 

Whitaker's Abnanac, 1890, gives (p. 84) Her Majesty's 
Household—Comptraller of Household; Clerk Comptroller, 
Aittchen. Vord Chamberlain’s Department—Comptroller 
of Accounts, Chapel Royal—Comptroller of Koyal Closet. 
Household of Prince of Wales—Comptroller and lrvasnrer, 
Household of Duchess of Albany—Comftrollcr. So in 
Houscholds of Prince Christian, Duke of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Connaught. Also, in Government Offices (p, 148): K-x- 
chequer and Audit Department—Comfptroller and Anditor- 
General; Assistant Comptroller and Auditor. Bourd of 
Trade — Comptroller af Corn Returns. Patent Office— 
Comptroller General, National Debt Office—Comptroller 
General; Assistant Comptroller. 

3ut on the other hand: (p. 147) Comtrodler of the Navy; 
Controller ef If, AL, Stationery Office; and so in the 
various departments of the Inland Revenue, Post Office, 
‘Telegraphs, ete. 

Compulsary, obs. f. CompuLsony. 

Compulsative (kfgmpu'lsitiv), @. rare ' ff. 
L. compulsat- ppl. stem of compulsdre, freq. of 
compellére: sce COMPEL and -1vr.) Of the nature 
of compulsion, compulsory. 

1602 SHaks. //am. 1.1. 103 ( Ff.) To recouer of vs by strong 
hand And termes Compulsatiue |Q7. compulsatory], those 
foresaid Lands. 

Hence Compu'lsatively az’. 

1844 Acs. Ssntu J. Ledbury xxx, Deeming it compulsa- 
tively incumbent upon every one who, etc. 1879 Hactiweie 
Hamlet Mlemoranda 70 To revive u repulsive action com- 
pulsatively adopted by the old players. 

+ Compulsatory (kgmpv'lsatari), 2. Ols. Also 
7-8 compulsitory, [f. as prec.+-onry.] Of the 
nature of, characterized by, or subject to compul- 
sion ; compulsory. 

1603 [see Conretsative} 1610 Guitust //erakdry im. 
NNVi (1611) 185 They are sooner wone by perswasion then 
forced by compulsatorie meancs. 1694 Cuitp Disc. Trude 
Pref. ted. 4) 12 Without compnlsitory laws. 1748 Ricararp- 
SON Clarissa (1811) VI. 247 The step..was truly. .compul- 
satory. 1827 J. Axpexson Soc. §& Anowdl. /lighl, 88 The 
practice, partly voluntary, partly compulsatory. 

Ilence Compu‘lsatorily a/v. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VI, xxxviii, 141 Ile had 
compulsatorily..tricked me into the act of going with him. 
1782 Mins Burney Cectdia vii. v, labouring wilfully in the 
field, with those who labour compulsatorily. 

+ Compuilse, st. Ols.—° fad. L. compudlsn-s, 
f. compellére to COMPEL.] = COMPULSION. 

1616 Butt.oKkar, Compuise, constraint. enforcement. 

Compulse kfmpz'ls, v. ? Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
compulsa-re, freq. of compellére to CoMPEt, for 
which it was later often used in med.L, ; so F. con- 
pulse-r.] 

+1. trans. To compel, force, oblige. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. //feden (Rolls) V. 179 Compulsede by grete 
necessite. 1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef. Edw, WI \ Arb.) 
128 Manye parentes constrayne theyre sonnes and daughters 
to marrye where they loue not, and sume are beaten and 
compulsed. 1632 Litucow raz. 1. (1682) 153 Adjudged to 
a most cruel death, or compulsed to renounce his Christian 
Religion, 

2. To force to move. (sonce-1se, after repulse.) 

1865 Cariyte Fredk. Gt. VIII. xvi. xiv. 73 Not 10 be 
compulsed by the raging tide of Austrian grenadiers. 

Hence Compulsed ffi, a., compelled, forced. 

1541 Barnes IJV&s. (1573! 325/2 Compulsed chastity. 1853 
C. Brosti Milictte xxii. (1).), She rends her woes, shivers 
them in compulsed ahhorrence. 

+ Compu'lsible, ¢. Ols. rare [f. 1. com- 
puls- ppl. stem of compell-cre to COMPEL : See -BLE.] 
Subject to compulsion ; that may be compelled. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. Arts § Sc. 7 if Appelitnus 
sensnadts be the Will, then is the Will compulsible. 

Compulsion (k/mpv'lfan). Also 3-9 -cion, 
6 -syon, -sioun. fa. F. compulston (14th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. compudstén-em, n. of action from 
compell-ére, compuls- to CoM PEL.) The action, or 
an act, of compeliing, or the condition ol being 
compelled ; constraint, obligation, coercion. 

1462 I.vw. 1V in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 41 1 139 We desyre 
nothinge of them by way ol ymposition, compulcion .. but 
all onely of theyr humanitie and good wills. 1495 fc? 11 
Hen, 11, c. 38 Pream., Made by compulcion, cohercion 
and emprisonement. 1552 Ane. ILAmitonx Catec/. (1384) 43 
Content to do it willingly without ony compulsioun. 1649 
Mu.ton £rkon, Wks. (1738) 1. 24, Wherfure was there 
such compulsion usd... about conforming to a Liturgy? 
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1775 JoHNson Tax. xo Tyr, Wks. X. 123 What..is the 
difference between him that is taxed by compulsion without 
representation, and him that is represented by compulsion 
in order to be taxed? 1869 FREEMAN Normz. Cong. (1876) 
III. xii. 247 Such an oath could have been taken only under 
compulsion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 141 If he likes 
he pays my price, but there is no compulsion. 
b. phr. Ov conipulszon. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 Hen. /V, 1. iv, 261 Poi. Come, your reason 
lack, your reason. /ads¢t. What, vpon compulsion? No: 
were I at the Strappado, or all the Racks in the World, I 
would not tell you on compulsion. — A/erch. V. 1v. i. 183 
Por. Then must the Iew be mercifull. /ezv. On what com- 
pulsion must 1? 189 Lewin /zvas. Brit. 119 The tribute 
.. would not be forthcoming except on compulsion, 

+e. rarely with f/. Ods. 

1660 H. More A/yst. Godd. To Rdr. 15 Forcing one an- 
other to..profession of what they do not believe, by harsh 
Antichristian compulsions. 

Compwlsionist. zonxce-wd. [f. prec.+-1sT; 


cf. coercionist, etc.] An advocate of compulsion. 

1886 Sa’. Rev. 13 Mar. 370 The compulsionists are actu- 
ated by malice and ignorance, 

Compulsitor (kpmpz'lsiter. Sc. Law. [app. 
a corruption of an earlier compulsator, Sc, for cont- 

pulsatory: see -OR, -oRY. The z is etymologically 
indefensible.] That which compels; a compulsa- 
tory instrument, act, or proceeding. 

1816 Scotr Axtig. xxxix, Asa compulsitor .. of payment 
-. we had first the letters of four forms. 1826 Llackw. 
Mag. XX. 85 The King .. reproached the Principal with 
pusillanimity in yielding to so slight a compulsitor. 1880 
Muirueap tr. Jzstit. Gaius 1v. § 171 To restrain rash.. 
litigation..by the religious compulsitor of an oath. 1888 
Se. Law Rev.in Law Times LX XXV. 328/1 For the debtor 
.-there is nothing left as a compulsitor except to curtail 
his liberty. ; 

Compulsitory: see CoMPULSATORY. 

Compulsive (kgmpz'lsiv), a. (5d.) [ad L. 
type *compzulsiv-us, f. ppl. stem of compellére to 
CoMPEL; see-IVE. Cf. mod.F. compulszf, -zve.] 

1. Having the property of compelling ; exercising 
compulsion ; coercive; = COMPULSORY a. 2. 

1602 SHAKS. //avz. 111. iv. 86 When the compulsive Ardure 
giues the charge. 1637 R. Humrrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., 
Rather rhetoricall and perswasive, then logicall and com- 
pulsive. 1646 S. Botton Arraigum. Err. 345 To make a 
man to put off his judgement by meer compulsive wayes. 
1770 LANGHORNE Plutarch (1879) I]. 827/2 The violent and 
compulsive measures. 1873 W. Batrour /staéd. Princ. iv. 
59 The power of the magistrate is compulsive. ; 

+b. In physical sense: Having the quality of 
driving or forcing onward. Obs. rare—"'. 

1604 SHaks. Ot/:. 111. iii. 454 The Ponticke Sea, Whose Icie 
Current, and compulsiue course, Neu’r keepes retyring 
ebbe. 1655 CuLrerper, etc. Riverius 1x. vii. 265 The natural 
Motion of the Stomach is Compulsive towards the Guts. 

+2. Caused by compulsion; compelled, forced, 
enforced ; = COMPULSORY a. 1. Ods. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xxi. § 105 D. Fredericke 
his compulsiue brother in Law. 1659 Mitton //zrelings 
33 Freed..from all compulsive tributes and taxes. 1771 
Funius Lett. lix. 307, 1 acknowledge an involuntary, com- 
pulsive assent to one very unpopular opinion. 1836 M. J. 
Cuapman Prometh. Bound in Blackw. Mag. XL. 723, [thus 
am_yoked to this compulsive doom. 

B. as sé. Something that compels or tends to 
compel. (Cf. d7ssuaszve, etc.) Obs. rare—". 

1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. il. § 154. 113 Judge.. 
whether these Motives or inducements to your Church be 
not..opposed with Compulsives, and enforcements from it. 

Compulsively (kgmpz'lsivli\, adv. [f. prec.] 
In a compulsive manner ; by compulsion. 

1. By means of, or in the way of, compulsion. 

1605 Play Stucley 43 in Sch, Shaks. (1878) 1. 159 If you give 
me her hand and not her heart. The one, I know you may, 
compulsively: The other, never but unwillingly. 1716 M. 
Davies A then. Brit. 1.14 Frenzy in the Tories, to hope to 
ke ever able to... compulsively extinguish the Schism .. of 
our Dissenters. 1841 D’IsraeLi Aen. Lit. (1859) I. 386 
The government compulsively contracted the press by their 
twenty stationery printers, ’ 

+2. Under compulsion, on compulsion, (ds. 

1628 FRitTHAmM Resolves 11. Ixvi. If wee doe ill compul- 
siuely, wee are cleered by the violence. 1827 SouTHEY 
Hist. Penins. War V1. 489 To have suffered even com- 
pulsively its yoke and its contempt. 

Compulsorily (kgmpzlsarili), adv. [f. Com- 
PULSORY + -LY2.] In a compulsory manner; by 
compulsion. 

1633 1. Apams £xf. 2 Peter tii. 10 Some are compulsorily 
driven to it. 1871 Ruskin ors Clav. viii. 16 Children 
educated compulsorily. 1883 Law Times Rep. XLIX. 
155/1 Power to take lands compulsorily. _ 

Compulsoriness (kjmpv'lsorinés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Quality of being compulsory. 

1861 M. ArnoLtp Pop. Educ. 182, I was anxious to ascer- 
tain exactly in what this compulsoriness of instruction con- 
sisted. 1880 YZzzes 29 Sept. 3/3 The inain features of the 
system. .consist in its universality and its compulsoriness. 

Compulsory (kgmpu'lsori), a. and sd. Also 
6-8 -ary. [f. L. type *compulsori-us, {. compulsor 
a compeller, agent-n. f. compellcre: see -oRY.] 

A. adj. 

1. Depending on or produced by compulsion ; 
compelled, forced, enforced, obligatory. 

1581 J. Bert Maddon’s Ausw. Osor. 482b, Of compulsary 
single life. « 1626 Bacon A/ax. & Uses Com. Law i. 2 The 
not giving counsc!l was compulsary. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 
187 This author argues against the compulsory method of 
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relief, 1862 C. StREtTON Cheguered Life WU. 5 It was com- 
pulsory on me to pass his house. 1874 Grren Short Hist. 
viii. 549 The bondage of compulsory worship. 

b. Of an agent: Acting under compulsion; com- 
pelled ; involuntary. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp A/iseries Hum. Life (1826) 1. xxxii, 
Being a compulsory spectator and auditor of a brawling .. 
match. 1836 Hor. Smitu Tin Yysencp, (1876) 255 The spon- 
taneous evidence of a compulsory principal. 

2. Involving or exercising compulsion ; compel- 
ling, coercive. 

+ Compulsory letters (med.L, littere compulsatoriz, F. 
lettres de contpulsoire): letters issued to compe! the pro- 
duction of documents or appearance of witnesses. 

1631 Stax Chamtb. Cases (Camden Soc.) 8 To send for him.. 
in a compulsory way when he was neere, and might be 
sent for in a friendly, was somewhat hard. 1685 ConseT 
Pract, Spirit. Courts 109 The manner of bringing in Letters 
Compulsaries, against the Witnesses. 1699 BuRNET 39 
Art, xiv. (17001 135 He was as much bound, as if there 
had been an outward compulsory Law lying upon him. 
1789 Constit. U.S. Amendm. 6 The right .. to have com- 
pulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor. 1839 
W. Irvine MWolfert’s R. (1855) 131 These compulsory 
measures for a short time gave a false credit to the bank. 

B. sb. A compulsory agency or means; a legal 
mandate compelling obedience. 

1516 FaBYAN vu. ccxxxvil. 275 Whan he sawe yt he myght 
not reconsyle them by fayre ineanys, he than vsed com- 
pulsares. 1591 LamBarDE Arch. (1635) 158 Witnesses; 
against whom the manner was to award compulsaries for 
their appearance. 1653 Urquuart Radelais 1.v, A_gam- 
mon of bacon: it is the compulsory of drinkers. 1694 FAaLLe 
Fersey v. 154 They shall be convened into Court by Man- 
date, paying double Charges for the Compulsory. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 140 There was a compulsary laid upon 
men, for the relief of the poor .. to wit, the statute of the 
43 Eliz. c. 2, being the first compulsary law. .of that kind. 

+Compw net, 7//. 2. Oés. Also 6 compunt. 
[ad. L. compunel-us, pa. pple. of compung-ére to 
prick severely, to sting, f. com- intensive + pungére 
to prick.] ‘Pricked’ in heart or conscience by 
consciousness of wrong-doing ; affected with com- 
punction. (Usually construed as a pple.) 

1382 WycuiF Acts ii. 37 These thingis herd, thei weren 
compunct in herte. ¢1qg00 MaAunpev. (Roxb.} xxxii. 146 
He..was gretely compuncte and went fra bam and did bam 
na disese. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 59 With herte 
contryte, compuncte, and sorowfull. 1538 Pryszer K viij b, 
David compunt and stryken with herty repentaunce. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Acts ii. 37 Hearing these things they were 
compuncte in harte. 1659 W. Broucu Sacr. Princ. 473 To 
be compunct and not confess is to bleed inwardly. 

*|In the Wyclifite version, 4o be compunet ren- 
ders the Lat. passive compung?, Gr. xatraviacecbat, 
in certain passages, where the Heb. has forms of 
DDT diuzam to be dumb or silent. So in Ham- 
pole’s Conn. o1 Psalnis. ‘ 

1388 Wyctir /’s. iv. 5 For the thingis whiche 3e seien in 
joure hertis, and in 3oure beddis, be 3e compunct [3}37, 
Katavuynre, Compunginin?, 1382 haue 3ee compunccioun 3 
Hampote, Pat 3e say in 30ure hertis and in 3oure dennes 
ere stungen; CovERDALE, remembre youre selues; Douay 
be sorie for; Geneva and 1611 be still]. —- Ps. xxix (xxx) 
13 i XNXiV (xxXV). 16. ¢1430 tr. T. @ Kempis’ [nzit. 1. xx, 
As it is writen, ‘ Be ye compuncte in your pryue couches’, 

+ Compuncted, fa. pple. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-ED1.] = prec. 

1382 Wyc.iF Acfs ii. 37 Thei weren compuncted. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & AL, (1596) 141,1 Compuncted with inward re- 
pentance. 1656 J. Trapp Comm. Matt. xxvii. 54 He ..was 
so compuncted with repentance. 

Compunction (kgmpz'ykfan). Also 4 com- 
pungcion, -puncion, -punccoun, -punctioun, 
4-5 compunccioun, 4-6 compunccion(e, 
-cecyon(e, 5 compunxione, -pounctyon, 6 com- 
puncyon, -punctyon. f[a. OF. compuzcliun, -on 
(12th c. in Littré, mod.F. comporclion), ad. L. 
compunction-em (in Christian writers) sting of 
conscience, remorse, n. of action f. compungére.) 

1. Pricking or stinging of the conscience or heart ; 
regret or uneasiness of mind consequent on sin or 
wrong-doing ; remorse, contrition. 

@ 1340 Hampote Psalter xxxi. 4 Compunccioun for my 
synn ts festid in my hert. ¢1440 Gesta Ros. xcv. (1879) 425 
Thou haste not compuncion for thy synnes. 1490 CAxTon 
How to Die17 Better it is that..he haue compunction 
and be saued. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 132, 
Teares of compunccion. 1629 Donne Servm. Gen. i. 2 A 
remorse, and compunction for former sins. 1794 Gopw1n Ca/, 
Williants 49 Blasted with the compunctions of guilt. 1830 
Mackintosu £¢h. Phzlos. Wks. 1846 1.67 There is no sense 
of duty, no compunction for our own offences. 1855 H. 
Reep Lect. Eng. Hist. x. 324 He has no compunctions of 
conscience, no remorseful remembrances. 

b. In mod. use, often in weakened sense, de- 
noting a slight or passing regret for wrong-doing, 
or a feeling of regret for some slight offence (some- 
times including pity for the person wronged ; 
cf.d); esf. in such phrases as cvi7hout compunelion. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 448 23, I am left under the Com- 
punction that I deserve, in so many different Places to be 
called a Trifler. 1720 Swirt Jod. Educ. Wks. 1755 II. 11. 
38 It is ever with reluctance and compunction of mind. 
1828 Scort F. A/. Perth xii, With a degree of angry im- 
patience, which soon turned into compunction, when he 
saw that she was almost..exhausted. 1857 Buckie C7ividiz. 
viii. so2 They quitted it [the Reformed Communion] without 
compunction, 1876 Buack J/adcap V. xix. 178 ‘Well, I 
don’t exactly wish that’, she said, with some compunction. 
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+e. In active sense: The faculty of pricking 
the conscience, or producing conviction of sin. 

1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) VI. 143 A man Cedmon by 
name tauzhte by God to make dites of compunccion [car- 
mina compunctiva}, 1605 CAMDEN Kev. 11636) 312 With 
his sweete verses full of compunction, he {Ceadmon] with- 
drew many from vice to vertue. 

+d. A feeling of sorrow for the suffering of 
another ; pity, compassion. Odés. exc. asin b. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Whan heauen and erth with 
hye compunction Haue sygnes shewed of lamentation. 
161z T. Tavtor Comm. Titus iii. 6 He is the spirit of 
grace, compunction, and compassion. 1773 Mrs. Cuarone 
Iuiprou. pee 2774) I. 79 The emotions of tenderness and 
compunction which. .every one feels in reading. .the simple 
narrative of the evangelists. {1865 Dickens J/et. Fr. 1. 
vii, ‘To walk off..with the precious stones and watch cases, 
[without] any compunction for the people who would lose 
the same.) , 

+2. In physical sense: The action of pricking, 
or of producing a pricking sensation. Ods. rare. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph, (ed. 3), Compunction, pricking. 
1617 Marknam Cava. 11. 93 A sharpe naile.. with which 
they pricke the horse.. Such compunctions and tortures 
will euen cause the best .. horse to.. plunge. 1646 Sir T. 
Brownk Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 335 That acide and piercing 
spirit which with such activity and compunction invadeth 
the braines and nostrills. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Cov- 
function. a pricking or stitch; remorse of conscience. 

Compunctionary, @. r,are—'. [f. prec. + 
-ARY: cf. fuenctionary, slalionary, etc.) Charac- 
terized by or expressing compunction. 

1857 Mrs. Maturws Tea-¢. Tale 11. 81 Eyes brimful of 
compunctionary tears. 

+ Compwu'nctionate, 2. Ods.—' [f.as prec. + 
-ATE“: cf. affectionale.| Affected with compune- 
tion, contrite. 

1681 Manton Servmz. Ps. cxix. 108. Wks. 1872 VIII. 109 
With a compunctionate spirit, with brokenness of heart. 

Compu‘nctionless, 2. rare. Devoid of com- 
punction ; remorseless. 

1830 Gatt Lawrie T. 1. x. (1849) 37 Compunctionless 
men .. whom nothing .. could daunt from their orgies. 

Compunctious (kgmpznkfos), a. (error. 
-uous). [f. stem of compuusction+-ous: cf. fac- 
tious. App. taken up in modern use from Shaks.] 

1. Of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing compunction ; remorseful. 

1605 SHAKS. Jfacéh.1. v. 46 Stop vp th’accesse, and passage 
to Remorse, That no compunctious visitings of Nature 
Shake my fell purpose. 1781 J. Moore View Soc. [t. (1790) 
1. xiv. 157 Every compunctious feeling of the heart is sacri- 
ficed. 1815 Soutney Roderick 11. 178 Nor wrung his heart 
With such compunctious visitings, 1816 F, H. Naytor 
Hist. Germ.1.1. vii. 244 Unrestrained by the compunctuous 
feelings of pity. 1865 CartyLe Predk. Gt. X. xxi. iv. 34 
Friedrich has none of these compunctious visitings. 1886 
Hatt Caine Sox of Hagar. iii, Such compunctious qualms. 

2. Having or feeling compunction. 

1816 KeaTinceE 7vav. I. 246 If .. he be compunctious as 
to life, the like cannot be .. said .. in regard to property. 
1880 Mrs. OtipHant He that will not III. 180 Spears had 
been deeply compunctious for the part he had taken. 

Hence Compw'netiously adv. 

1863 Not an Angel II. 242 Compunctiously remarking 
that the dear child did look very pale. 1887 Old A/an’s 
Favour 11, un. viii. 282 Stung compunctiously at the pathos 
ofthe baby’s position. 

+Compu'nctive, 2. vare. [f. L. type *compune- 
tiv-us, f. compuncl- ppl. stem: see Compuncr and 
-IVE.] Producing or tending to compunction, 

1649 Jur. Taytor Gt. Exenp. 1. 95 Remembrances.. 
highly compunctive. 

+Compunctually, adv. Obs.—} 
form for compuzcetzvely. 

1625 tr. Boccaccio’s Decam, II. 171 Some God of greater 
power hath..so compunctually solicited me, as I cannot 
chuse but make open confession of my sinne. 

Compunctuous, erron. f. CoMPpuNcTIOUS. 

+Compungent, 2. 0bs.—' [ad. L. compung- 
enl-em, pr. pple. of compung-ere : sce COMPUNCT.] 
Producing compunction ; ‘ pricking’ the conscience. 

1635 R. Botton Cow. Aff. Consc. ii. 150 His contrition 
must be compungent and vehement..renting the heart. 

Compunt, var. of Compunct, Oés. 

+Compu'pil. Obs. rare. [f. Com- + Purit.] 
A fellow-pupil. 

1640 Watton Life Donne (1670) 19 Dr. Donne and his 
sometime compupil in Cambridge. 1665 — //ooker i. 4 
Dr. Spencer, a bosom friend, and sometime com-pupil with 
Mr. Hooker in Corpus Christi college in Oxford. 

Compurgation (kempiigei'fon). fad. L. cor- 
purgélion-enm, n. of action f, compurgare to purify 
completely ; but cf. Compurcaror. In r5th ce. F, 
compurgacion.| 

1. The action of clearing a man from a charge 
or accusation by the oaths of a number of others 
(called from its use in the Canon Law, Purgailio 
canonica) ; also, more generally, Clearing or pur- 
gation from a charge, vindication ; evidence or 
testimony to this effect. | wae 

{1658 Pritiirs, Compurgation, a Termin Law, a justifying 
by Oath the report or Oath of another. 1955 in JouNson.] 
a1670 Hacker Ad, Williams u. (1692) 35 {He] was 
priviledged. .from suspicion of Incontinency and needed no 
compurgation, 168: Burnet //ist, Ref. 1. 1. 165 He put 
in a compurgation, by which he endeavoured to show there 
was malice borne to him, and conspiracies against him. 


Erroneous 


COMPURGATOR. 


1818 Scorr Kod Roy ix, I understand my evidence is ne- 
cessary to the compurgation of ane honest gentleman here. 
1873 H. Rocers Ortg. Bible viii. 321 note, This fact is a 
Suficient compurgation from the charge. _ 

2. esp. Applied by modern historians to the Old 
English mode of trial and purgation by means of 
the é@wdan or consacramentales, then called d- 
fultum, ‘oath-help’ or ‘ oath-support’ (in mod. 
Ger. Zideshiilfe): see COMPURGATOR 1 b. 

This mode of trial, so prevalent among the old Teutonic 
peoples, began to lose its importance as trial by Jury and 
other processes came up in the 12th c., esp, after the Assize 
of Clarendon in 1166; but in privileged burghs, and in 
certain civil actions, e.g. for debt, it came down to modern 
times, being finally abolished only in 1833 by 2& 3 Will. IV. 
c. 42813. But the term compurgation was not known to 
the Common Law, where the technical name was WAGER OF 
Law: the accused who claimed so to purge himself was said 
to wage his law (vadiare legem snam). 

[1658-1755 seein 1]. 1839 Kuicuttey //ist. Eng. 1. 78 The 
oath of a King’s thane in compurgation was equivalent to 
those of six Ceorls. 1867 FREEMAN Norv. Cong. (1876) I. 
vi. 514 Compurgation .. was looked on as the surest proof 
of innocence. 1875 Maine /(is¢. /ust. ii. 48 Such tests of 
truth as Ordeal and Compurgation. s 

Compurgator (kg mpzigélta:, kpmppigata.). 
Also 6 -our. [a. med.L. compurgiitor, or F. com- 
purgateur (14thc. in Godef.), n. of action f. L. 
compurgare to purge completcly ; in medizxval or 
modern times, app. taken as if from com- together 
with + furgitor purger, clearer. (The sccond 
pronunciation is found in verse of 17-18th c.)] 

1. A witness to character who swore along with 
the person accused, in order to the acquittal of 
the latter. ; 

Originally a term of the Canon Law, appearing first, ac- 
cording to Du Cange, in the writings of Pope Innocent ITI 
(1198-1216', xvi. [cp. 158, and c. ix. and xiii. de Purga- 
tione Canonica; it occurs in the Corpus Juris Canontci, 
in Decret. Greg. 1X (1227-41) v. Vit. xxiv. c.v, vii. Earlier 
Latin names, referring to the laws of the Northern nations, 
were Sacramentales \Laws of Alemanns, Frisians, Longo- 
bards, etc.); Consacramentales (Capitula of Charlemagne, 
Laws of Cnut, and of Hen. I, c. 64, 66, 87); Sacramentarti 
(Pope John VI1I,872, 882); Furvalores, Conjuratores (Salic& 
Alem. Laws, etc., etc.). In England the term compurgalor 
appears to have been used only in ecclesiastical law until 
the 17th and x8th c., when legal antiquaries and historians 
began to apply it retrospectively in sense x b. 

a. In Canon Law, Applied to witnesses who 
either swore to the credibility of the accused when 
he purged himself by oath, or otherwise swore to 
his innocence or orthodoxy, so as to clear him 
from a charge. 

[e1340 App. Stratrorp in Lyndewode Cons?. Prov.v, Tit. 14 
Pro graviori siquidem ut pro Adulterio vel majori ultra 
duodecimz manus Compurgatorumnumerum non imponant.)} 
1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 980/2 ‘That thordinary 
shoulde not put some man to that kinde of purgacion which 
ifhee did, were hee neuer so noughty, he should be sure of 
compurgatours. a 1856 Cranmer Ws. (Parker Soc.! I. 247 
Where you take upon you..to purge yourself of papistry by 
me and Zuinglius, if you have no better compurgators than 
us two, you be like to fail in your purgation. 1641 
Termes de ta ey 195 When one shall wage his Law, He 
shall bring with him vj. viij. or xij. of his neighbours .. to 
sweare with him, much like unto the oath which they make 
which are used in the civill Law, to purge others of any 
crime laid against them, which are called compurgators. 
1731 Cuanpcer tr. Limborch's Hist. Inguis. 11. 208. + 
Burn Eccl. Lace (1797) II. 276 By his own oath affirming 
his innocency, and the oaths of twelve compurgators as to | 
the belief of it. 4 

b. In reference to OI. times (and more gene- 
rally to ancient Teutonic law), the usual term, 
with modern historians, for the ‘ oath-helpers ’ 
whom a person on trial was allowed to call in to 
swear that, to their belief, as neighbours of the 
accused and acquainted with his character, he was 
speaking truth in making oath of his innoeencc. 
Also, sometimes applied by modern Icgal writers 
to the same persons in Wager of Law. 

A native name forthe consacramentates (Ger. cides-helfcr) 
is found only in the oldest Kentish Laws, viz. éwda, pl. 
twdan (L. of Hlodhzre and Eadric 2,4; L.of Wikirzd 
23)evidently a deriv. of ewe ‘law’. Elsewhere they appear 
merely as ‘his geferan’ his fellows, ‘ba be him midstandad’. 
In OHG. gzerdo (Hildeb. in Grimm) f. efd oath: cf. the 
latinized ‘cum aidis suis’ in Laws of the Longobards c. ret 
The oath of the ewdan was ‘On pone D)nhten, se 460 is 
cla:ne and unmzne be N. swér’ (Schmid, Gesetse 406). 

1747 Carte Hist. Eng. 1.367 Compurgators, who swore to 
their belief of the truth of what the criminal deposed him- 
self. 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. 1. App. 101 Compurgators, who 
expressed upon oath that they believed the person spoke 
true, 1768 Biackstoxe Comm, III. xxii. 343 The manner 
of making and waging law..And thereupon his eleven 
neighbours or compurgators shall avow upon their oaths 
that they believe in their consciences that he saith the truth; 
so that himself must be sworn de fidelitate, and the eleven 
de credultitate. 1809 Toms Law Dict. sv. Wager. 
1860 C. Innes Scotl. Mid. Ages 183. 1876 Freeman Nov. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 452 he compurgators of our oldest law were 
not a jury in the modem sense, but they were one of the 
elements out of which the jury rose. 1881 19¢/ Cent. 386 
The compurgators were simply witnesses to character .. 
but the effect of their unanimous declaration of belief in 
his innocence was precisely that of a verdict of ‘not guilty’ 
by a jury. 

2. In more general application: One who testifies 

capes Lid eepeaee : 

to or vindicates anothcr’s innocence, veracity, or 
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accuracy ; one who vouches for, or clears from any 
charge. Also fig. 

1613 RC. Tuble Alph. (ed. 33, Compurgator, one that 
comes to purge or free another. 1632 Carman, etc. The 
Balt wu. iv, And yet, because you shall not trouble friends 
To be compurgators, I'll be satisfied If you will take your 
own oath that you are. 1641 Argel. of Law in /lart. Misc. 
(Malh.) V. 75 By a statute there [Ireland] made in the fifth 
year of ISdward IV, there is provision made..that the party 
cominitted, if he can procure twenty-four compurgators. 
shall be bailed, and let out of prison. 1656 SaxNDERSON 
Serm. (1689) 419 He calleth God to be his compurgator. 
1681 Relig Clerici 202 Urging necessity and impossibility, 
as Compurgators for their habitual wicked practices, a 1714 
Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 213 Lord Russell defended 
himself by many Compurgators, who spoke very fully of his 
great worth. 1854 H. Rocers £ss. (1860) II. 52 We can 
claim as his Compurgators Dugald Stewart, Brown, Reid, 
and Sir W. Hamilton. 

+ 3. (Clasgow.) An official whose duty it was to 
clear the strects of strollers during church time on 
Sunday. (Abolished after the middle of the 18th c.) 

18.. D. Bannatyne’s Scrap-bk. in New Statist. Acc. Scotl. 
(1845) VI. 229 tGlasgow) Influenced by this regard for the 
Sabbath, the magistrates employed persons termed ‘ com- 
purgators’, to perambulate the city on the Saturday nights 
.. Another office of these compurgators was to perambulate 
the streets..during the time of divine service on Sunday, 
and to order every person they met..to go home. 1854 H. 
MacDonatp Kamtbles round Glasgmu No. 1(1856)20. 1868 
Reprint Jones's Glasgow Directory 1787 Pref. 9. 

Compurgatorial (kgmpzsgatdridl), a. [f. as 
next +-aL.] Of or pertaining to compurgators. 

r8s55 Mitman Lad. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. viii. 425 The Consuls 
of Nismes, Avignon, and St. Gilles, took theircompurgatorial 
oath to his fulfilment of all these stipulations, 

Compurgatory (kémpz1gatori), a. [f. L. type 
*compurgatort-us, t. compurgalor: sce -ony.] 

1. Pertaining to compurgators. Compurgatory 
oath: the oath taken by compurgators. 

1604 Br. Bartow Confer. Hampton Crt. 92 \lere was ne- 
cessary the Oath Compurgatorie. 1829 K. Dicsy Sroadst. 
Tion, 1. Godefridus 273 The clergy of Spain. .instead of 
compurgatory oaths and judiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses. 1875 Stusps Const. Hist. I. iv. 63 
The value of the compurgatory oath among the Welsh. 

2. Of a compurgator in sense 3. 

1868 Reprint Jones's Glasgow Directory 1787Pref. 10 The 
‘Compurgatory ’ system of Sabbath-keeping. 

Compu rgatress. vave—'. [see -kss.] A 
female compurgator. 

188: Sat. Rev. 16 Apr., Unless he or she is as far gone as 
Mrs. Fletcher's compurgatress. 

+ Compu 'rgatrix. és. 
ComPuURGATOR.] =prec. 

1663 J. Witson A. Comunentus m.iii, If not, you, madam, 
can Be my compurgatrix. 

Compwu'rsion. [humorously f. Com-, Purse v.] 
A pursing together. 

1767 StTeERNE Tr. Shandy (1802) 1V. xxvii. 126 With the 
help of some wry faces and compursions of the mouth. 

Computable (kgmpitib'l, kg'mpiztab’l), a. 
[ad. L. computabil-ts, f. computare to compute : 
see -BLE.] Capable of being computed; calculable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. w. xii. 218 Our forefathers 
.. who attaining unto 8. or goo. yeares, had not their Cli- 
macters computable by digits. 1677 Hate J/’7t. Orig. 
Man. u. iv. 158 Not easily computable by Arithmetick. 
1880 Sirk R. Tempce /udia 93 If the wealth of India be.. 
not so easily measurable or computable. 

Computant. (f. L. comput-dre+-anxt.] A 
calculator, reckoner. 

1827 CarLyLe Germ, Romance 1. 169 Any man endowed 
with the arithmetical faculty of a tapster, might have solved 
this problem without difficulty, yet, for an untaught com- 
putant, the gift of divination was essential. 

+Co'mputate, v. Ols. [f. L. computat- ppl. 
stem of computdre. sce -ATE3.] (vans. = COMPUTE. 

1602 Warner AU}. Eng., Epit.(1612) 398 [There] perished 
.. as is computated, aboue two hundreth thousand. 1610 
W. Forxincuam Art of Survey i. vii. 59 Their other lands 
are computated by the Pole of 20. 194 or 38. foot Poles. 
a1619 Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 4 Foureteene Garri- 
sons. -computated. «to bee 52 thousand foote, and 300 horse. 

Computation (kpmpivté' fan). [ad. L. com- 
putation-em, n. of action f. computare. Cf. F. 
computation (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action or process of computing, reckon- 
ing, or counting; a method or system of reckoning ; 
arithinetical or mathematical calculation. 

1425 Wyntoun Croz. vu. xxii. 4 A thowsand thre hundyr 
and twenty yhere .. Be ewynlyk computatyown. 1509-10 
Actx Ien. VIL, c. 13 The yere of oure Lorde God MDix 
after the computacion of Englonde. 1555 Enen Decades 
180 (M. H/. IV, Ind.) By the computation of Venice .iiti. 
graines make a carette. 1604 Ii. G[rimstonr) LD’ Acosta's 
Hist. Indies 1. xxiii. 193 Having made the compasse of 
the worlde, they must finde the want of a whole day in 
their computation. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. //16. ii. (1821) 
37 Tuesday the sixt of March, according to the new Com- 

utation. 1665 BoyLe Occas. Re/l. (1675) 50 The whole 

‘arth .. by the probablest computation, contains above ten 
thousand millions of Cubick German Leagues. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 39 2 The Gregorian Computation .. being 
eleven days before Hegulicn. 1873 Herscnen /'0p. Lect. 
Sc. ii. 54 It is easy to find, by computation, the angles in- 
cluded between .. the two lines of direction. ; 

b. A computed number or amount, a reckoning. 

1713 Appison in Guardian No. 109 How many additional 
yearsare always to be tbrown intofemale computations of this 
nature. 19776 Gisson Decl. & /. 1. xvii. 463 The revenue 


(L. fem. agent-n. f. 
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fell short of the computation, 1816 Keatixce Zrav. 1. 
183 Others may give their hundred dishes, for .. any com- 
putation below round numbers is scorned. 

+ 2. In wider sensc: Estimation, reckoning. Ods. 

31581 Marsrck Bh. of Nofes 1099 Least she should abase 
him in computation, more then ther was cause. 1656 tr. 
Hobbes #lem. Phitos, (1839) 5 We nmst not .. think that 
computation, that is ratiocination, has place only in numbers. 

Computational, «. rare. [f. prec. + -AL] 
Of or pertatning to computation. 

1881 Observatory Feb. 39 ‘Vhe mathematical and compu- 
tational part of the investigation of Lunar libration. 

+ Computatist. Obs.-°- Cospvrtist 3, q.v. 

Computative (kempiztitiv, kemp-), a. [f. 
L.. compiulal- ppl. stem of computare + -1V¥.) 
Given to computation, Hence Compu ‘tativeness. 

1859 Ruskin Swo Paths 114 What will please reckless, 
computative and vulgar persons, /éid. ‘The materials are 
addressed. .to computativeness, in a series of figures. 

+ Computator. Obs. (a... computalor, agent- 
n. f. computare to COMPUTE: sec -oR.] A com- 
puter, calculator. 

1610 Elratey St. Ang, Citie of Godt wm. xxxi. 153 Saith 
Eutropius (who is indeede no good computator). 1635 Swas 
Spee. Af. vit. § 3. (1643) 355 As the computatours fail in skill. 
1759 STERNE 77. haey (1770) I. 153 (D.) The intense 
heat is proved by computators .. to be more than eqixil to 
that of red hot iron, 

Compute (kgmpizt), 5d. Now rave. [In sense 
1, a. F. comput Computus; in others f. the verb.] 

tl. (compute) = Comrutvs 2. Obs. 

1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle v. i. (1859) 73 He that made this 
compute, and the kalendre. 1533 More Ansiv. Poysoned 
Bk. wv. viii, The common verse of the compute manuell. 

2. Reckoning, calculation, computatton. Now 
chiefly in phr. beyond compute. 

1588 J. Harvey Disc. Probteme 19 According to the 
historical Computes eucn of sundry these favorites. 1656 
H. More Avtid, sith, wu. ii. (1712) 45 Any new pressure 
.. Cannot come into compute in this case. 1705 Be. Witson 
in Keble Lif iv. (1863) 146 The expenses I have been at, 
which .. by a modest compute comes to 100/. ready moneys. 
1776 Jounson Lett. 11788) 1. 314 With encrease of delight 
past compute, to use the phrase of CumLerland. 1857 R. 
G. Latuam Prichara's East. Orig. Celtic N. 372 My obli- 
gations to his learning..are beyond compute. 

+3. Estimation, judgement, reckoning. Ods. 

1661 C. L. Origen's Opin, in Phenix (1721) I. 48 In the 
Conipute and Judgment of that all-righteous Mind, 1682 
GLanvite Sadducismus (ed. 2) Ded., If we make our com- 
pute like men, and do not suffer ourselves to be abused by 
the flatteries of sense. 

Compute (kempizt), v. [a. F. compute-r (16th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. computd-re to reckon, sum 
up, f. com- togethcr + putdre to clear up, settle, 
reckon.] 

1. rans. To estimate or determine by arithme- 
tical or mathematical reckoning; to calculate, 
reckon, count. 

1631 GouGe God‘s Arrows m1. § 71. 315 They compute 
their numbers, as the Graccians do, by letters. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. vi. 685 Two dayes, as we compute the dayes of 
Heav’n. 1672 P. Hesxry Diary 4 Lett. (1882) 254 His 
loss is generally computed to near 4oolb. 1776 Gipron 
Decline & F.\. xvii. 434 Its most ordinary hreadth may be 
computed at about one mile and a half. 183: Brewster 
Optics vi. 58 The radii of curvature for these lenses, as 
computed by Mr. Herschel. 1833 H. Coteripce .Vorth. 
Worthies Introd. Ess. (1852) 17 ‘To compute the compara- 
tive duration of life in different periods. 

+b. Of numbers: To make up, count. Ods.—* 

1667 Mitron P. Z. in. 580 As they move Thir starry 
dance in numbers that compute Days, months, and years. 

+e. To include in reckoning, count tn. Ods.—* 

1817 C. Grantin Parl. Deb. 1807 The right hon. gentle- 
man’s mistake arose in this manner :—he had computed the 
same sum twice, 

d. In widcr scnse: To estimate, ‘ reckon’, take 
account of, take into consideration. 

1647 Crasnaw Poems 139 Ripe as those rich composures, 
time computes Blossoms, but our blest taste confesses fruits. 
1654 Eart Orrery arthenissa (1676) 558 As he computed 
the business, he apprehended .. either Syllaces recovery, or 
Zenophon’s increasing Army, would, etc. 1786 Burns 
Addr, Unco Guid viii, What's done we partly may compute, 
3ut know not what's resisted. 

2. With dependent clause or infin. complement. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wv. xii, Every man is 
many moneths elder then he computeth. 1666 Perys Diary 
15 Sept., He hath computed that the rents of the houses .. 
comes to 600,000/. per annum. 1700 Drypen Fadles, Ceyx 
& Alcyone 233 Mean time Alcyone .. Computes how many 
nights he had been gone. 1705 -\ppisos /taly, Rome 1767) 
176 Some have computed it about fourteen or fifteen feet. 
1724 Swiet Drapier's Lett, ii, The souls in this kingdom 
are computed to be 1,500,000. 1880 Grinie Phys. Geog. Iv. 
xix. 166 The total area of dry land .. has been computed 
to amount to fifty-two millions of square miles. 

3. intr. To make computation; to reckon. 

1634 Sin T. Hersert 77nt. 161 As we compute from our 
Saviours Nativitie. 1727 Swirt Gul/rer i. iv. 120 And com- 
puting by the scale, measured it pretty exactly. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm, 368 In silver payments .. it was 
common to compute by weight. 

+ b. To count zfon, reckon om, or /o do. Obs. 

1697 Cotuier £ss. Alor. Subj. 1. 11709) 61 Vhere must be 
..no computing upon Favours. 1701 tr. Gataker's 
Prelim. Disc. 16 \t Men would think a lule before-hand, 
and compute upon the Consequences of a Dehauch. 1772 
Birminchim Counterfeit 1, 253 Vravelling all night, we 
computed to arrive there by sun-rise. 


COMPUTER. 


4. To compute (any one) out of (a thing): to do 
cut of by computation. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 219 The calcu. 
lators compute them out of their senses. 

Hence Compuw'ted /f/. a., Computing vé/. sd, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. /f. ww. xii, Beside that com- 
puting by the medicali month. 1741-3 Wrestey Frul. $0 
At Horseley upon Tyne, eight (computed) miles from New- 
castle 1849 Mus. SomeRvVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxvii. 
418 How far the computed ellipse agrees with the curve. 

Computent, obs. form of CoMPETENT. 

Computer (kpmpizte1). Also -or. [f. Com- 
PUTE v. + -ERL] One who computes; a calcu- 
lator, reckoner; sfec. a person employed to make 
calculations in an observatory, in surveying, etc. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ef. vi, vi. 289 The Calenders 
of these computers. 1704 Swier 7. 76 vii, A very skilful 
computer. 1744 WaLroe Lett. H. aun 18 June, Told by 
some nice computors of national glory. 1855 BrewsTER 
Vewton 11. xviii. 162 To pay the expenses of a computer 
for reducing his observations. — 

Computist (kg-mpiztist). Forms: 4 com- 
potyste, (5 competister), 6-7 compotist(e, 6- 
computist. [a. I’. compotiste, computiste, med.L. 
com pot-, computista, ‘artis computatoriz magister’, 
f. L. computes, F. comput: see next and -Ist.] 

1. One skilled in the computus or calendar, or 
(blending with 3) in chronological reckoning. 

1398 TRevisa Barth. De P. R.1x. iv. (Tollem. MS.), Com- 
potystes ..departeb bo twelue mones, in sixe euen and 
sixe odde. 1637-50 Row //ést. Airk (:842) 281 Golden, (as 
numerus in the almanack and calendare, by conipotists). 
1655 Birount Glossegr., Computist, the same with Com- 


potist. 1679 Plot Stafforidtsh. (1686) 426 ‘The Embolismal 
years .. which according to most of the ancient Computists 


. were expressly declared to be thus inserted. 1699 PAéZ. 
Trans. XX1. 356 Rules, of which only are capable the 
skilful Computists or Astronomers. 1794 Mrs. P10zz1 Sy01. 
I. 341 Chronology must descend to the computist for 
proofs. 1877 Be. 5. Burcuer Eccl. Calendar 117_This 
anticipation of the Calendar Moon by the actual mean Moon 
was called by the Computists the mpoeumtwors of the Moon. 

+2. A keeper of accounts, an accountant. Oés. 

1583 StusBes Awat., Abdus. Ep. Ded.(1877) 5 As a straight 
computist. demaundeth interest and gaine of euery one of vs. 
1651 Kelig. Wotton. 24 Vhe Earl of Dorset, Lord Treasurer, 
who was a wise man and a strict Computist. 1670 G. H. 
Fist. Cardinals 1. 1. 75 The Secretary, Clerk, and Com- 
putist of the Sacred Colledge. 

3. One who performs the computations entering 
into astronomical and other problems. 

1611 CotcGr., Computiste, a computist, a computatist; a 
reckoner, calculator, or counter. 1734 BerkELEY Axadyst 
§ 33 You may pass for an artist, computist, or analyst, yet 
you may not be justly esteemed a man of science. 1867 
Herscuert Fam, Lect. Sc. (1871) 138 Donati’s comet, if 
the computists are right, will return in 2100 years, 

Computor, bad spelling of Computer. 

|| Computus (kp'mpiztis). Ast. Also com- 
potus. [late L. computzs calculation, etc., f. com- 
putave to CoMpuTE. In F. comput, OF. comfot, 
compost : see Compost 56.2, CoMPoT.] 

1. A computation, a reckoning ; an account. 

1848 Buiss ed. HW00d’s Life 127 note, Ina computus made in 
1576 of the contents of the university chest. 1866 E, Pra- 
cock Eng. Ch. Furniture Introd. 10 The Compotus of the 
churchwardens of Saint Mary's, Stamford. 1887 North. 
Votes & QO. Dec, 140 In the public Record Office are the 
Compotuses of the Embassy. 

2. The medizval name for a set of tables for 
practically calculating astronomical occurrences 
and the movable dates of the calendar ; a calendar. 

1832 De Quincey Charlemugie Wks. 1863 XII. 174 
Charlemagne..was familiar with the intricate mathematics 
and the elaborate computus of Practical Astronomy. 1841 
Wuicut Pop. Treat. Sc. 21 tr. Ph. de Vaun) The Computus 
to calculate. .the teviziuc and the clvves and the annual 
festivals. 1862 Seat. Rez. 15 Mar. 310 The martyrology 
and computus of Herrand of Landsperg. 

Compy. Written abbreviation of Company. 
Also a spoken form in the workman’s expression 
Compy-shop = truck-shop. ; 

1870 Globe 24 Sep. (Farmer', No workman is told that he 
must buy at the compy-shop, but .. if they did not resort 
thither they would soon be dismissed. 

Compyle, obs. form of Comrie. 

Compynabil, -able, var. of CompanaBLE, Oés. 

Compyre, -pytent, obs. ff. CoMPEER, -PETENT. 

Comrade (kgmréd}. Forms: a. 6-7 cam- 
erade, (6 -erard), 7 camrade, 7-8 camarade; 
8B. G commorade, 6-8 comerade; +. 6-7 cum- 
rade, 7— comrade. [The 16-17th c. form cam- 
eradé, camarade was a. ¥. cantarade, camerade 
‘Cotgr.), 16th c. ad. Sp. camarada, originally 
‘chamberful’, theuce ‘chamber-mate’: sce Com- 
RADO, the representative of the Sp. form. ‘The 
series commorade, comcrade, comrade, represent a 
mixture of the types taken from Fr. and Sp. 
respectively. Camera'de, camrade were originally 
stressed on -ade; the dissyllabic comrade, with 
same stress, occurs in Shaks. and Milton; but 
Shaks. has also comrade. NNalker and other carly 

19th c. orthocpists have (kg‘mreld), corresponding 
to the 16-17th c. spelling czsrade; and some re- 
cent Dictionarics give it beside the current form.] 
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ortg. One who shares the same room, a chamber. 
fellow, ‘chum’; ess among soldiers. a tent- 
fellow, fellow-soldier (also Comvrade-tn-arms) ; 
hence gev., an associate in friendship, occupation, 
fortunes, ete., a close conipanion, mate, fellow. 

a. 1§91 Garrarp Art Warre 13 A Souldier in Campe 
must make choise of two or three or more Camerades. 
1s9z Greene Ufst, Courtier in Harl. Alise. (Malh.) II. 247 
His camerard that bare him companie was a iollie light 
timberd iacke a napes. 1636 James /ter Lanc. (Chetham 
Soc.) 76 marg., With such caiarades .. all our auncient 
wars were fought. c1645 Hower Left. 19 Mar. (1621), I 
have now made choice to go over Camerade to a very worthy 
Gentleman, Baron Althams ‘son. 1656 BLount Glossogr., 
Camerade,atent, chamber, orcabin-fellow. 16730. WALKER 
Educ. (1677) 37 Voung men. . when amongst their camerudes, 
1682 N. O. Sotlan's Lutrin 11. 24 Night curst her Eyes 
to see the Camrades march. 1708-21 Kersey, Camarade 
or Comrade. 1725 Baitey Erasm. Collog. 230 To see my 
old Camarades. 

B. 1593 7edl-Troth's N. ¥. Gift 17 Touching their com- 
morades. 1599 Harixcton Vuge Ant. 33, I was comerade 
to the Earl of Kildare, and slept both on one pillow. 1599 
MinsHev, Camardda, a comerade or cabhin-mate souldier, 
1702 W. J. Brayn's Voy. Levant iii. 9 This daunted my 
Comerades. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 1. iii. 53 Reflecting 
upon all my comerades that were drown’d. 

- 1596 Suaxs. 1 Hew, JV, ww. i. 96 The .. Mad-Cap, 
Prince of Wales, and his Cumrades, that daft the World 
aside. 1605 — Lear u. iv. 213 ‘Lo be a Comrade with the 
Wolfe, and Owle. 1601 Werver Jirr. Mar. Avj, No 
meane Cumrades, no base associates. 1627 Cart. SmitH 
Seaman's Grant. ix. 38 Care would bee had that there be 
not two Comrades {1626 ccd. comorados] vpon one watch 
because they may haue the more roome in their Cabbins to 
rest, 1671 Mitton Samson 1162 The slaves and asses, thy 
comrades. 1678-96 Puittirs, Comrade, the same as Cante- 
rade {omitted from 1706 and Kersey]. 1697 Dampier Voy, 
(1698) 1. xii. 328 A Comrade is a familiar male-friend. 1791 
Cowver /iad iv. 133 His comrades hold Screening him 
close with shields. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiv, His com- 
rade's face each warrior saw. 1848 Ketty tr. ZL. Blanc's 
Hist, Ten Y. 11. 293 The place of his old comrade in arms. 

b. Less commonly said of women. 

1863 Mary Howitt /. Bremer's Greece 11. xiii. 72 The 
merry vintage-\women received their foreign comrade kindly. 
1884 Miss Brappon /shueael xxxix, She had clung to her 
comrade in misfortune. 

e. transf. and jig. 

1645 Howe tt Z£e/¢. (1650) 11. 120 Extravagant desires.. 
which are but od Comerades. 1835 Copp Alyths §& Dr. 1. 
iii. 48 In many myths the lightning is no comrade of the 
thunder, but its foe. 

d. Applied to a ship: A consort. 

1720 De For Caft. Singleton xiii. (1840) 225 As for our... 
comrade, her coniplement of men was a hundred and eighty. 
1748 Avyson’s Voy. 1. xii. 265 The other two squadrons .. 
were calm spectators of the rout of their comrades. 

e. attrib. 

176z Fatconer Shkifwr. 1.199 The yards again ascend 
each comrade mast. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xviii. 187 
Engaged in preparing the Red Eric as a comrade boat. 
1874 Knicut Dict. A/ech., Comrade-battery, one of a pair 
of joint batteries. 

Hence Co'mrade v., a. 22071ce-25e¢ (see quot. 1602) ; 
b. txtr. to associate wth, as a comrade. 

1602 DEKKER Sativom. Wks. 1873 I. 230 7. I cannot my 
mad cumrade..S/v V, Cumrade? By Sesu, call me cumrade 
againe and ile cumrade ye about the sinnes and shoulders. 
1865 M. Pattison £ss, 1889) I. 340 Comrading with him, 
Wolf .. fell into bad habits. 1877 V. IV. Lincolush, Gloss. 
s.v., She’s nivver within doors, alust comrading about 
somewhere, 

Comradely (kemrdli), a. 
Like or befitting a comrade. 

1880 Mrs. Witney Odd or Even vi. 118 With a question 
or acomradely word for him. 1885 A.M. F. Ronixson in 
Mag. Art Mar. 208 He who had been frank and comradely 
when poor was hard and cynical. .in his days of success. 

Comradery (kgmredri). rare. [f. as prec. 
+-RY, on type of Fr. camaraderte.] Camaraderie, 
comradeship. 

[1858 J. Grant A. Blave (1860) 39 The warmth of heart 
and ‘ Comeraderie’ with which Scotsmen always meet in a 
foreign land.) 1879 Howrits L. Aroostook (1883) I. 71 
With the comradery of the smoker. 1890 //arfer's Ala. 
Mar. 512/1 Already on terns of comradery with me. 

Comradeship (kgmrédfip). [f. Comrape + 
-SHIP.] The position of being a comrade, as- 
sociation as comrades, good-fellowship. 

1821 Scorr Avuilw. iv, Our newly-revived comradeship. 
1863 Geo. Exiot Nomola 1. vi, Like the dawn of a new sense 
to her—the sense of comradeship, 1880 Daily Ted. 1 Dec., 
That spirit of good-comradeship which General Roberts has 
displayed in so marked a degree, 

+Comra‘do. O%s. Also 6 camarada, 6-7 
camerado, 7 como-, cam-, comrado, [a. Sp. 
camarada also camarado, Minsheu 1599), ‘ com- 
erade, bedfellow, chamber-fellow’. orig. *camerado 
souldiour’, *cabbin-mate souldier’, from camarad2 
(=1t. and L.. type camerata, F. chambérée\ a cham- 
bered or cabined (company), ‘a chamberfull, a 
company that belongs to one chamber, tent, or 
cabin’; f. Sp. camara chamber, room :~—L. camera : 
see CAMERA and -apo. The Sp. word was a collec- 
tive feminine, of the same type as amdbuscade, 
cavalcade, which, like COMPANY, sense 4, was at 
length apptied to a single person who is one’s 
‘company ’ or chamber-mate ; in which sense also 
it was sometimes altercd into the masc. form 


[f. prec. + -L¥1.] 


COMUS. 


camarado, (In the original collective sense C.- 
MARADA was also used in Eng.) The Sp. word 
was adapted in Fr. as camarade, -erade fem. in the 
collective sense (Cotgr.), whence camarade muse. 
the individual ; hence Eng. camerade and, in part, 
Comrabe. Theo in the Eng. comorado, comrado, 
comrade; was prob. intended for the Sp. @, which 
was opener than the Eng.] = Comrabr. 

1598 baret 7/eor, Warres 1, ii. 9 With his Camaradas, 
hee is to demeane himself sober, quiet, and friendly. 1599 
Minsueu Spor. Dict., Camarado, a comerade..a camerado 
souldier, 1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia 160 Argent and his 
Comrado found a Canow. 1626 — Acefd. Vug. Seanen 7 
Comorados [see CoMRADE y. quot. 1627]. 1633S. Maruvon 
Fine Comp. 1. vii, Oh uncle, that you should thus..traduce 
my camradoes. 1636 HEatty Vheophrast., Obscenity 47 
He beggeth more [victuail] of his Camerado’s. 

Comrogue (kp mrdug). arch. [f. Com- + Roeur. 
In 17th c. often jocularly confused with comrade.) 
A fetlow-rogue. 

1621 B. Jonson A/asgue of Augurs, You and the rest of 


your comrogues shall sit disguised in the stocks. 1634 
Hevwoop Lauc. Witches v. Wks. 1874 1V. 244 Nay rest 
by me Good Morglay, my Comrague and Bedfellow. 1673 


R. Heap Canting Acad. 74 Her Comrogue lies begging 
in the fields, 1723 Swirr Cook-maid'’s Let., Vou and your 
come-rogues keep him out so late. 1764 ‘1. Brypcrs 
Homer Travest. (1797) 11. 266 Pointing to his comrogue, 
cries, See there, my boy, a tempting prize! 1866 Standard 
2 Oct. 4/3 The proceedings of the prisoners and their 
com-rogues contemplated a wide range of operations. 

+Comse, v. Oés. Also 3-4 cumse, 4 komse. 
[A shortened by-form of CoMMENCE, starting from 
a form accented co'mmence : cf. commandment.} 

@ 1225 Juliana init. (Royal MS.), Her, cumsed be uie of 
seinte iuliane. ¢1350 IW, Palerue 424 Pe kouherde for 
kare cumsed to sorwe. /éid¢. 1430 Vpon here knes pei 
komsed him grete. 1362 Lanci. P. PZ. A. 1. 128 Bi what 
craft in my corps hit [Truth] cumseth. /é/¢. v. 23 How 
Conscience with a Cross Comsede to preche. 1399 — Kich. 
Redeles w. 35 Comliche a clerk than comsid the wordis. _ 

(Comse in R. Copland Guydon's Chirurg., 1541, E ij b, is 
an error for coutpose.) 

Hence + Co'msing vé/. sé., commencing. 

c 1325 Orfeo 57 In the comessing of May. 1377 Laxct. 
P. Pl. B. xvi. 213 Deyinge .. vnknitteth al kare & com- 
synge is of reste. 1393 #62. C. xu. 95 All kyne konnynges 
and comsynges of Dowel. 

+Co‘msement. Ols. rare. Commencement. 

a14so Le Alorte Arth. 1726 Here now [is] made a comse- 
inente That bethe not fynysshyd many a yere. 

|| Comte (kent). [Fr.] A French title of rank, 
of which the English form is Count. 

1611 Cotcr. Comte, Their kings appointed some of their 
principall followers, (by the name of Comtes) to be the 
Gouernours. 1890 Daily Ted. 15 Oct.s5,8 To-day the Comte 
appealed against this punishment. 

Comtian (kpmtian, kontian’, 2. and sé, Also 
Comtean. [f. name of Auguste Comte (d. 1857), 
a French philosopher who founded the system 
known as PosrrivisM.]) 

A. adj. Of or originating with Comte. 
A Comtist. 

1855 Brimtey £ss., Temsysou 279, No. 35 [of In Memoriam] 
is the answer to Comptian materialism .. Had men been 
Comptians from the beginning there would have been no 
science, 1863 A¢henzum 16 July 85/1 Distinctions between 
the Comtean synthesis and the synthetic philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. 1875 MN. Asner. Rev, CXX. 261 Details 
referring to the ritual of Comtian worship. 

So Co'mtism, the philosophical system of Comte, 
positivism. Co'mtist, a follower or disciple of 
Comte, a positivist ; also a¢frid. or as ad/. 

1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1142 From Locke has flowed the 
main stream of that philosophy..to which Comtism is only 
atributary, 1875 V. Amer, Kev, CXX. 262 Without being 
a professed Comtist. 1876 Mozicy Univ. Serm. iii. 65 The 
Comtist argument against Christianity is simply a tacit 
ignoring of prozable evidence. 

Comu-: sec ComMt-. 

Comun(e, -uyn, -vyne, obs. ff. Common, 
ComMMUNE; Comunabil, -ble, var. of ComeEn- 
ABLE, corrupt f. COVENABLE, CONVENABLE; Comu- 
nalitee, -alte(e, obs. ff. CoMMONALITY, -ALTY, 


Comunablete, obs. var. of CoMMONALITY, q.v. 

1374 Cuaucer Soeth. 1. iv. 13 Pat is to seyne pat commune 
binges or comunabletes [v.x. comunalitees] weren blysful 

vif bei bat haden studied al fully to wisdom gouerneden 
pilke pinges, 

Co-murmurer: see Co- 3b. 

|| Comus (koumos). [L., a. Gr. e@pos a revel, 
etc.) A revel, merry-making; a personification 
of revelry as a deity. 

1634 Mitton Comus 93 Stage direction, Comus enters, 
with a charming-rod in one hand, his glass in the other. 
1873 Synonvs Grd. Poets iii. 94 After having eaten, the cups 
were filled and libations were made. .then caine the Comus 
or drinking-bout. ath Garpixer Puritan Kev. x. § 3 
(1878) 193 In Charles 11 Comus seemed to have seated hiin- 
self upon the throne of England. ‘ 4 

Comwyse, obs. f. comb-wise adv. : sce ComB 56.1 

Comyn, obs. pa. t. of ComE v. 

Comyn¢e, -alte, -tie, obs. ff. Common, -aLry. 

Comynd, -ynt, pa.t.and pple. of Common z. 

Comys: sce Come v., 5d.* 

Comyse, comyssion, comyt, comyx, etc.: 
see CoMMI-. 


B. sé. 


CON. 


Con (ken), v.t Forms: 1 cunnan, 2-5 cun- 
nen, (cune), 3-6 cunne, 4-gcun; also kunnen, 
kun; also 4-6 connen, (cone), 4-7 conne, 6- 
con. Scc more fully under Can v1 [In the 
verb Can the original vowel of the infinitive, 
and of all parts of the present stem except Ist 
and 3rd sing. pres. indie., was ze: thus Inf. cnnan, 
MEE. ceenne nx, com; Ind. pres. 2nd sing. cznne, later 
cunnest, pl. cunnon, ME. cunne(n, can ; Conj. pres. 
cunne, pl. cunnen; pr. pple. cunnand, Mik. -end, 
-tng; vbl. sb. caning, These » forms survived 
more or less all through the MIE. period: sec 
Can v.! A.; but in accordance with the seribal 
practice of writing o for #, in contact with mz, x, 
u (v), w, they were often spelt connen, conne, con; 
the pronunciation is however proved by numerous 
Times with sone, soune, son (== Sou), sonne, soi 
(= sun), yroume (= y-run), wonne, won (OL. 
wunian, etc. The form of the 1st and 3rd sing. 
I can, he can, also varicd from OF. times with con 
cpt), the regular Old WS. type (see Sievers dys. 
Gramm. §63). {con (in Cast, Loue 1071, riming 
with for-fon) is found for 7 caz in some texts even 
alter 1400; but long before this can prevailed 
as the midland and northern form, at least in 
senses I and 2. The vowel-type of the Ist and 
3rd sing. pres. ind. was gradually extendcd to the 
2nd sing. (cprst, canst), the plural (we cp, can™, the 
conj. pres., and the infin. (cpvz, caz)—the last in 
Standard Eng. only from end of 15th e. The x 
forms thus remained iutact only in the pple. and 
vbl. sb. CUNNING, q.v. About the same time a 
differentiation of forms and senses beeame mani- 
fest: can became established in sense 2 ‘to be 
able’, and predominant in sense 1 ‘to know’; but 
cun, con, were retained and extended to all parts 
in sense 3 ‘to learn’, and the phrase ¢o cu or con 
thanks, sense 4. This cv, con, was mainly the 
tepresentative of ME. cuszn- or conn- from OE. 
cunn-(= kun); but in part it represented ME. 
con, from OE. cpz, for can (= kon); hence it sur- 
vived in two forms, czsz, which is still common 
dialectally in ‘to cun thanks’, and coz, which was 
the form in literary favour, both in the obs. ‘to 
con thanks’, and the still existing sense ‘to con 
or learn a lesson’. This coz is not a mere spelling 
variant of cun, as ME. conne was of cunne; but, 
from Spenser onward, co rimes with ov, conned 
with fond, which is still the received pronunciation. 
The original pa.t. was cide, couthe, coud, coutd 
(see Can v.!); but already in 14th c. in the phrase 
to cun thanks, sense 4, we find a pa. t. cunde, 
conned, with corresp. pa. pple. ; at the differentia- 
tion of forms this was associated with cze, con, 
leaving cond, could to CAN v., so that Con is now 
a regular weak verb con, connest, conneth, cons, 
conned. Thus there remains no consciousness of 
connexion between caxz to be able, and con to 
learn. The earlier quotations however overlap 
the ground covered by Can v.!, and are given 
as supplementary to those under that word, aud 
introductory to the later use of cov, czz.] 

+I. Where Can became the normal form. 

+1. To know. Ods. = Can v. 1-2. (Pa. t. and 
pple. rarely cesde, conde.) 

a. cunne, cun, knn (originally proper to all 
parts of pres. stem exe. 1st and 3rd pers. sing. Ind.). 
c1000 Sar, Leech, 11. 212 Py gemete be laccas cunnon. 
«31225 Aacr, KR. 124 Alle cunned wel peos asaumple. @1300 
Floris § Bd. 521 tHe moste kunne muchel of art. 1340 
Hanmpoce /’r, Conse. 187 To kun and knaw. 1382 Wretir 
1 Cor. xiv. 7 How schal it be kowd [z.r. cunde, knowen} 
that is songun. 1388 — Baruch iii. g That thou kunne 
[1382 wite] prudence. «a1qo0o Activ. Pieces fr. Thornton 
AWS. (1867) 9 If we cune mare ban pay. c1449 Prcock 
Repr. 131 In which a man mai Ieerne and kunne eny thing. 


1483 Cath. Anygl. 86 To Cunne, scire, etc. 1613 R. C. Table 
Adph., Cuune, to discerne, also to giue [thanks]. 


B. conne, con. kon. 

[a1000 Beowulf 2759 Eard zit neconst. ¢1175 Lamb, 
/Jom. 35 Fornisnansunne bethenecon. ¢1320 Cast. Lowe 
1071 He scholde konen al bt God con [rime for-bon}, ¢1340 
Gaw, & Gr. Kut, 1267 Hit is pe worchyp of yourself pat 
no3t bot wel connez.] 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi. (1513) 
106/4 Konne fres. cong. [rime ronne fa. pple). ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst., Creatio 3 My myght may no thing kon 
[rémes son, won], 1481 Caxron .Vyrr. t. v.27 The first 
may not be perfightly conned withonte the laste. 1579 Srex- 
ser Sheph. Cal. June 65 Of Muses, Hobbinol, I conne no 
skill. 1595 — Col. Clout 294 Much more there is unkend 
then thou dost kon [rim a fon]. 1596 — F. QO. vw. vi. 35 
They were all fled for feare, but whether, nether kond. 
1607 Svivester Du Bartas 1. iv. ii. 11641) 209 1 Tunes, 
Measures .. als’ hee kons. 1674 N. Fairrax Buck « 
Sede. 156 That [this] should be..1 no more conne, than 
that, ete. 

b. Const. of, on =Can 2. 

¢127§ Lay. 7302 Wise men pat wel conne of speche [1203 
cunnen a speclis}. 1486 54. $4. Aldan’s Evjb, Vhus may 
ye konne of game. 
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+2. As verb of incomplete predication, with 7/.: 
To know how; henee, to have the capacity or 
power, to be able; =Can v.! 3-8. (Va. t. and pple. 
always as in Can.) 

a, cunne, cun, kun. 

21250 Owl § Night. 47 Wel[n}st be patich ne cunne singe? 
a 1300 A. //orn 568 Per nis non betere snonder sunne Pe 
eni man of telle cunne. a@1300 Cursor J. 2345 'Cott.! 
Folk sua selcut mani brede, Pat naman suld cun sume ne 
neuen. /bid. g290 Wel sal he cun kuau quilk es quilk. ¢ 1400 
Kom. Rose 5892 Vit kunne we Sende aftir hir. ¢ 1440 Lytton 
Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494)1. Ixvitt, It is a grete maistry 
a man to cun [1533 can] loue his euen crysten in charyte. 

B. conn ¢, con, kon ne. 

@1225 Fuliana 67 Greide al pat pu const grimliche biben- 
chen. ¢3385 Cuaucrr L. G. I’. 2040 Ariaduc, No man 
elles shal me konne espie. ¢1420 /’allad. on J1 usb. 1. 327 
‘The cornel ryse upon the wynter sonne, And gire it from 
the cold West yf thou conne. ¢148g9 Caxton Sounes of 
Aymon iv. 127, 1 sholde not conne telle the harme. .that he 
hath doon. [1884 Chesh. Gloss. s.v., Ay, that aw con.} 

II. Senses in which Con remained the normal 
form, with the regular weak inflexions. 

3. To get to know; to study or learn, exp. by 
repetition (meutal or vocal) ; hence, in wider seuse, 
to pore over, peruse, eommit to memory ; to in- 
spect, scan, examine ; =CAyn v.! 9. 

ta. cunne, cun, kun. Obs. (The first quot. 
perh. belongs to 1.) 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. xii, 290 Of Iber, Frere Martyne, 
and Vincens Storyis to cwn dyd diligens. 1567 Dxanr 
Slorace Epist. i. 1. Gij, Those Rome doth cun [edésci¢}. 
1578 Wittstone /’romos § Cass. wv. iv, It behoves me to 
be secret, or else iny necke-verse cun. 1580 Baret tdz. C. 
1743 Vo cunne..or learn perfectly, ediscere. 

B. conne, con, kon, (The first two quots. perh. 


belong to 1.) 

1362 Lancr 7. 72. A. xit. 7 Pe were lef to lerne but lop 
for to studi« ; Pou woldest konne pat I can and carpen hit 
after. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon xi. 282 Conne ye 
well your lesson. crgoo Pug. Chidtren's Bh. 149 in Babees 
Bk. 25 Vhis boke is made for chylder 3onge. .Sone it may 
be conyd & had. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cad. Feb. g2 A tale 
of truth, Which I cond of Tityrus in my youth. 158 Noxin 
Plutarch 1676) 517 An Oration which .. Lysander should 
have conned without book. 1601 Snaxs, 72ved. N. 1. v. 186 
My speech .. is excellently well pend, I haue taken great 
paines to con it. 1620 Foro Linea V, (1843) 49 A lesson 
worthie to be cond. @1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 123 
Wear Rosaries about their Necks to con Their Exercise of 
Devotion on. 1689 Priok £f. to Flectwaod Shephard 155 
The books of which I'm chietly fond, Are such, as you have 
whilom conn’d. 1720 Swirt Teo Stedla, A poet starving in 
a garret, Conning old topics like a parrot. 1832 Lytton 
Eng. Aram, x. (Stratm.), When the flower had been duly 
conned. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, Patiently conning 
the page again and again. 1865 Miss Carv fall. & Lyrics 
111 Intent .. to con the stranger's face. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirt, 1. 154 Persons who con pedigrees. 

+b. Zo con or cun by heart or by rote. Obs. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. go, 1 can konne more by herte in a 
day than he can in a weke. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay 
xxx. 475 Not to cun by heart, nor to write out. 1590 GREEN- 
woop Ausw, Def. Read Prayers 15 Conning phrases and 
formes of prayer by roate. a@1670 Hacket Adp. Williams 
n, (1692) 56 ‘l’o conn hy heart these prayers. « 1680 BUTLER 
Rem, (1759) 1. 211 To con the Authors Nanies by rote. 

ce. 7o con over. 

1644 Mitton Leduc. Wks. (1847) 98/2 By orderly conning 
over the visible and inferior creature. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. 
Clergy 107 Skil enough to reade the lessons with twice 
conning over. 1734 Watts Relig. Fuv. (1789) 127 Ritillo.. 
cons over his prayer-book. 1835 Wuewece in Todhunter 
Ace. W.'s Wks. (1876) 11. 213, I have hardly had time to con 
over your examination papers. 1835 Marryvat Jac. Faith- 
Sul xxviii, | was conning over in my mind whom I should 
select. 1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Wamomta xlix. 215 The 
Baronet conned the..matter over in hismind. 1876 Brack 
Madcap V. sii. 367 He had conned over a few little bits of 
rhetoric. 

4. To cun or con thank<s (OE. panc cunnan): 
to acknowledge or avow one’s gratitude; to ex- 
press or offer thanks, to thank: see Can v.! 10. 

a. cun thank's: now dialectal. 

atooo Crist 1092 (Gr.) Pam pe pone gode.. ne cudon. 
a 1225 xcr. R. 124 Nolde he cunnen god bonc. ¢1280 
E. E. P. (1862) 21 Pou cunnest me no ponk. a 1300 Cursor 
JJ. 6398 ‘Cott.) Pai cund [Fazxf conned] him ai ful litell 
thanck. /bé¢2. 14065 (Gétt.), I cun [ Trin, con] hir mekil 
thank. ¢1460 Towneley A/yst., Mactacio Abel 12 Thank 
orthewtokun me. 1519 Horman Vale. in Proms. Parz. 
go Thou shalt kun me thanke. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh. 
(Camd. Soc.) 25, I could have cunnid lim greater thank if 
he had takin Jes paines. @1651 Catperwoop //ist, Airk 
(1678) 248 (Jam.) These he would cunne tnanks. 1781 Het- 
Ton Zour Cazes Gloss. (E.D.S8.), Cun thanks, to give 
thanks. 182g in Jamirson. 1869 /ousdale Gloss., Cun 
thanks, to give or render thanks. 1883 /fiaddersf Gloss., 
*Icum ye no thank’. [Come @. 31.] 

B. con thank(s: arch. and dial. 

¢1330 R. Bruxse Chron. (1810) 45 [ilred sent tille Ing- 
lond Sir Edward his sonne With his letter sealed, & panke 
wild he bam conne. 1483 Caxtos ©. de da Tour Bvj, He 
shal conne her thanke. 1530 Patscr. 475/1, I have conned 
hyn good thanke: ye day ay scen bon gré. 1627 WRENS 
Serm. bef. King 30, 1 will kon them sinall thanks. 1672 
Marvet Ach. Transp... 31 Which none called him to, and 
..none conn'd him thanks for. 1691 Ray .Vorth-C. Words 
Pref, Of common and general use in most counties of 
Iengland .. Vo cuz, or cou thanks; to give thanks. 1721 
1800 Bai.ey, Conn..to give, as 1 conn thanks, @1734 
Nortu Lives 111. 140 We conned our thanks and came 
away. 1824in Jamiesox. [‘] am sure, I con you thanks’ 
was said to me by an old man in London in 1980. J.-A. H. M.] 


CON. 


tb. So Zo cun) con gree or malgre. to express 
one’s satisfaction or displeasure [l. savoir yr] ; 
also, fo cun grame (= indignation ,, con dad. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor MM. 17659 (C. & G) All we cund [7-,. 
coude, cowde} be mickil grame For pu grof iesu liciune. 
€ 1330 R. Baunsi. Chron Wace (Rolls)gsg No inaugre pou 
peym cone paw pey wolde in fredum wone. «¢ 1400 Vwaine 
% Gaw. ggo And ye kun wena niawerd. ¢1450 Merlin 
xxvii, 505 Yef I wiste the kynge Looth wolde conne me 
no magre. /6éd. xxvil. 5z9 That thei may comne you gree, 
1500 .Medusine 108 In such wise that ye shall conne me 
good gree & thanke therfore. 1602 (). niz. in Moryson 
/tin, WU. 4. (1617) 228 We con you many laudes for hauing 

| so neerely approched the villainous Rebel. 

+ 5. Yo cause to learn; to teach. Olds. rare. 

1612 Drayton /’ody- old, xii. 266 In many secret skills shee 

| had been cond her lere. 

Con, conne, cun kun, ken), v.27 [app. a 
weakened form of ConD used in same sense. (Some 
think it has been associated with Con, v.! As 
a possible connexion, the following has Leen cited : 

1393 Gower Conf I. 59 They conne nought here shippes 
stere, ic. “hey know not how to steer their sliips. | 

trans. Yo direct the steering of a ship) from 
some commanding position on shipboard. 

| 31626 Cart. Situ Aceid. Vung. Seamen 28 Cun the ship 
spoune before the winde, 1627 — Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 
He that doth cun the ship cannot haue too much iudge- 
ment. 1657 R. Lican Sarbadocs (1673) 120 Vhe Quarier 
Master that Conns the Ship ahove, 1671 Lond. Gaz. No. 
580/2 The Officer that cund the ship. 1721 1800 Lainey 
s.v., To Cun a Ship, is to direct the Person at Helm low 
tosteerher. 1829 Slackw. Alag. XX VI. 730 Shoals, throuzh 
which the "Mudian pilot cunned the ship with great skill. 
1853 Kane Grinnell dp. xxiii. 185 Our captain, who was 
| conning the ship from the fore-top-sail yard. 1867 Ssiytu 
Sailor's Word.bk., Conn, Con, or Cun, as pronounced by 
seamen. 31883 Sievenson 7reasure /sd. Wi. xiii. (1886) 104 
Long John stood by the steersman and conned tlie ship. 
b. abso. To give sailing directions to the steers- 
man. 

1699 Dasirier Voy. 11. 63 The ship by the mistake of him 
that con’d, broched too, 1751 Sston.etr Per, Pic. Wks. 
1797 III. rr You did not steer; but howsonever, you 
cunned [ed. 1779 canned] all the way. 

e. fig. 

1648 Kart. WestmoreLanp Offa Sacra (1879 163 He oncly 
happy is, and wise, Can Cun lis Barque when Tempests rise. 
1870 LoweLt slong my Lks, Ser. 1.118731 129 Do we not 
sonietimes con our voyage by..the firm headlands of truth. 

lence Conning, Cu‘nning v7. sd. 

1626 Capt. Ssutu Accid. Ing. Seamen 1 The Maister is 
to see to the cunning [of) the Ship. 1853 Kase Grinnell 
Exp, xt. (1856) 78 Now coinmences the process of ‘conning *. 

Con, conn, v.3 «iat. ? Obs. [ef. F. cogner to 
knock on a nail or the like in order to drive it in; 
to strike one with anything, to knoek; fof. to 
beat, thrash. ef. Con sé,=]. 

1721-1800 Baitey, Coux .. to strike with the Fist. 
Brockett Gloss, N.C. Wes., Con, to fillip. 

Con, v.4 (fa. tense), var. of Can v.2 = gan, 
began to, did: q. v. 

Con, conn (kz, ken), sd.2' [f. Con v2] 
action or post of conning a ship, steerage. 

1825 H. Gb. Gascoicnn Naz. Fame 95Tis ours to give direc- 
tions by the Con, 1833 Marrvat 7, Stnple xxix, He was 
at hisstation at the conn, 1867 Smytu Saslor’s Word.bk. 
s. Vv. Conn, The quarter-master. .stands beside the wheel at 
the conn. 

Con (ken’, 56.2 [Cf Cox 2.3, and F. cogner= 

| frapper.] A rap with the knuckles, a knock, a fillip. 
1620 SHELTON Quix, IL]. xxvi. 182 He rates him, as if he 
meant to give him half a dozen Cous [swedia decena de 
coscorrones| with his Sceptre. 1845 Diskacci Sydil 285 A 
fellow in a blue coat fetches you the Devil's own con on 
your head. 1878 H. C. Aviams WU ykehamica 420 Con, a 
smart tap on the head administered generally with the 
knuckles. 

Con ‘kpn), 56.5 worth. dial. A squirrel. 

@ 1600 Buren /'élyremer in Watson Cold. /'oems 1. 20( Jam.) 
There wes the pikit Porcapie. ‘The cunning and the Con 
[Lat. vers, 11631) segurus] all thrice, 16.. Mon tcomerie 
Cherrie & Slae (Hart's ed. 1615) iii, I saw..Vhe Con [not 
in ed. 1597] the Cuning and the Cat, Quhais dainty Downs 
with Dew were wat. 178 Huttan Jour Cares Gloss, 
(E. 1. 5.), Con, a squirrel. 1821 Lonsdale May. Il. 124 
(Lanc, Gloss.) Our young friend dissipated our fears by 
telling us that con was only the provincial name for a 
squirrel, 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss, 1878 in Crumbrid. Gloss. 


Con. A familiar or slang abbreviation of ccr- 
tain words, as confidant, conundrum, conformist, 


contract, 

1825 C. M. Westmacotr Eug. Spy L. 30 We were soon 
the most inseparable cons. 1841 Fraser's Mag. XNA. 59 
Puns, riddles, cons, etc. are low. 1882 Banner (newspr. + 
‘To what denomination tle family belongs, whether they are 
Cons or Noncous. 1889 /'a/l A/ald G. 24 Aug. 2/1 About 
the ‘contract system‘... The men get some ‘con’, as they 
call it, or ‘plus’ pay, but for every penn’orth of * con’ the 
contractor gets two penn’orth of sea out of them. 

Con (ken, avy. (sé.) An abbreviation of the 
]., prep, contra ‘against’, in the phrase Po anp 
Con (q. Vv.) * for and against’, rarely con ant pro. 

A. as adv. 

¢ 1470 [see Contra} 1572 R. Ho tr. Lavatyrus’ Ghostes 
To Rdr. (1596) A ij, The matter throughly handled /'ro 
and Ceu. 1667 Dena Derect. te Painter 1, xix, May 
Historians argue con and fro. 1819 byron Let. fo Murray 
25 Jan., The rest. has never yet affected any human pro- 
duction ‘pro or con’. 
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CON. 


B. sd. The ady. used as a name for itself; 
hence, a reason, argument, or arguer against, esp. 
in pros and cons. 

1589 R. Harvey P2. Perc. 20 Such a quoile about Avo and 
con, such vrging of Ervgoes. a 1625 FLetcuer Nice Valour 
ni. ii, Now for the Con. 1654 WHiTLocK Zootomia 231 
Whole Tomes of Pro's and Cov’'s. 1872 Minto Exg. Lit. 
11. ix. 572 He then proceeds to state the pros and cons. 

Con, pvef. Italian :—L, cm with, appearing in 
certain phrases, as Con AMORE, q.v.; esp. in musical 
directions, 

e.g. con affetto with feeling, coz 6770 with spirit and force, 
con delicatezza with delicacy, con delirio with frenzy, cox 
espressione with expression, con _fuoco witb fire, con szoto 
with spirited movement, coz spirito with spirit, etc. 

Con- /7efx, of Latin origin. The form assumed 
by the Latin preposition com (in classical L., as 
a separate word, czvz) before all consonants except 
the labials, 2, 7, and (in later times) /, as coz- 
cutére, condonare, confiucre, congrucre, conpurare, 
conguiréere, consislére, consfirare, conslare, contra- 
herve, convinctre. Yn earlier times it was also used 
before /-, as cozloguiums but here it wasin later 
times always assimilated, as co//ogu7um, and so in 
the modern langs. On the other hand it was not 
used in classical L. before 72 (e.g. cona@tus, cone- 
dium, etc.), but has been introduced subsequently, 
as connatus, connubium, and this spelling is fol- 
lowed in English. For meaning, see Com-. 

Con- occurs in compounds formed in Latin, and 
that have come into English through French, or 
(in later times) directly. Also, in words formed 
on the analogy of these, and sometimes in casual 
combinations, as corspecies, where, however, Co- 
is the usual prefix: hybrids, frequent in co-, are 
rare with con-: cf. coz-brethren, con-iruth. 

In OF. con- before v was often reduced to co-, 
Cu, cou-, as in covenable, covenant, covent, coveiter, 
covettus, etc., in which form these words were 
taken into English. Following later French, some 
of these were afterwards altered back to coz-, as 
convenable, convent (but Covent Garden, F. cou- 
venl) ; others retain co-,as covenani, covel, covelots, 
against mod.F. convenan?, convoiter, convoiteux. 

Con, obs. f. Cone, 

+ Conable, z. Ods. Also 4-5 conabil(1, cuna- 
bil, 5 conabull, connabulle, cunnable. A pho- 
netic reduction of COVENABLE; proper, due, con- 
venient, suitable, competent. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter cl. 5 He loukis his boke in a 
cunabil [v. 7 couenable] end. 1375 Barsour Brace v. 266 
Cum to full conabill endyng. c 1400 Maunpev(Roxb.) xiv. 
64 Fruyt conable to man for to liffe with. 1408 /udenture 
(Jam.), Into Resonnable place & cunnable. ¢ 1440 Prom. 
Parv. 89 Conable, accordynge, competens, 14.. EE. E. 
AZisc. (Warton Club) 67 Moste connabulle tyme for sedys. 

+ Co'nably, adv. Obs. Phonetic reduction of 
CovENABLY ,cf. prec.) ; suitably, competently. 

1411 E. E, Wills (1882) 19 Yf she be conably a-vaunsyd 
with les somme. c 1440 Prom. Parv. 89/2 Conably or 
competently, comipetenter. 

Conacle, var. of CANACLE, Oés., a cup. 

Conacre (kp:nzika1), sb. Also corn-acre. [See 
quots. 1824-27.] In Irish land-systein: The let- 
ting by a tenant, for the season, of small portions 
of land ready ploughed and prepared for a crop. 

(Originally the plot was given manured, but a later state 
of matters appears in quot. 1882.) 

1824 Mayor Warsurton Lvid. bef Commons Conn. 
20 May 131 What do you mean by mockground?..Do you 
not refer to muckground? It may be; they call it corn- 
acre, 3825 O’ConneELL zdid. 25 Feb. 51 What is the con- 
acre system?.. It isa right to plant a crop, paying some- 
times 6, 8 or ro pounds an acre for that right by the single 
year, and the crop is detained till that rent is made up. 
1827 Westm. Rev. Jan., These tenancies are usually termed 
..corn-acres, or, by corruption of that word, con-acres. 
1835 InGLis Trav. /red, 1. 57 What con-acre means..a 
farmer manures, ploughs, and in every way prepares a 
large field to receive acrop. A poorer description of per- 
sons rent off portions ..a half, a quarter, or an eighth of an 
acre, for one season, and all that these have to provide is 
the seed. 1882 P. H. Bacenat in 19th Cent. Dec.926 This 
privilege of conacre having been given, the labourer has to 
bring manure at his own expense. 

attrib. 31838 Athenxum 773 Conacre rents. 1860 TRot- 
Lore Castle Richmond (Yauchn.) 11. 176 (Hoppe) The fields 
had been let out under the con-acre system .. for the 
potato-season. 1881 19/4 Cext. Mar. 536 The willing but 
wageless conacre man. 

Co‘nacre, v. [f. the sb.] ¢azs. To sublet in 
conacre. 

1839 Blachw. Mag. XLV. 764 The under-tenants con- 
acred it out to tenants still more desperate than themselves. 
1869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 ‘Conacreing’ .. is the subletting, at 
enormous rents, of their ground by small tenants to their 
still smaller brethren. 

So Co‘nacreism, the system of conacre. Con- 
acrer, one who uses a picce of land on this system. 

1847 Barmay in Tazt's Wag. X1V. 267 An approximation 
to tbe Conacreisin, and Middlemen, of starving Ireland. 
1869 Echo 28 Sept. 3/3 ‘The conacrers, being too poor to 
buy manure, frequently burn the surface of the ground and 
so impoverish it for years. 


Co:n-a‘ctor. xzonce-wd. A joint agent. 
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1834 T. Even in Fraser's Mag. X1. (1835) 645 The two 
things, the contact of which is a cause, I call ‘conactors’. 
Observe, that every cause is of two conactors, 

Conally, adv.; see CONELY. 

Conama‘rin. [f. L. cév7zzm hemlock + amdi-us 
bitter+-1n.] A bitter principle said to exist in 
Conium maculatunt. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

|| Cona‘men, Ods. [L. conamen effort, f. conari 
to attempt ] = Conatus. 

1665 GLANVILL Sceps. Sci. 34 The conamen of the Ethereal 
matter, receding from the centre of its motion, /dfd. xi. 61 
Carryed without any conamen and endeavour of ours. 

|| Con amore (kpnamo-rri). [It. (konamé're); = 
‘with love’.] With love, zeal, or delight. 

1826 Lams Let. B. Bartox 7 Feb., You wrote tbem [poems] 
with love—to avoid the coxcombical phrase, con amore. 
1833 Hr. Martineau /y. Wines & Pol. iv. 55 He begged 
to go first. .expatiating coz amore on his commodity. 1859 
M. Napier Life Vet. Dundee 1.1. 145 The murderous work, 
which he performed coz amore. 

b. quasi-adj. Friendly, hearty. 

1828 Vhe Harrovian 155 He has frequently spoken of his 
poetical labours in no very coz-amore terms. 

Conand, -ly, etc., obs. north. f. CUNNING, -LY. 

Conand.e, conant, earlynorth. var. COVENANT. 

Conapye, obs. form of CANopy. 

1552 Hutoet, Conapye or canapye for a bedde, conopaniz. 

+Con-arguer. Os. rarve—'. [f. Con adv] 
An arguer against. 

21734 Nortu E-ramz. 234(D.) This method put the con- 
arguers and objectors straight into the midst of the plot. 

Conarial (konéerial), 2. [f. Conari-uM + -aL.] 
Of or pertaining to the pineal gland. 

In mod. Dicts. ay. 

Conario- (konéerio). Combining form of 
CONARIUM, -AL, as in conario-hypophysial canal, 
a passage connecting the infundibulum with the 
pineal gland ; so ¢.-2. Zvact. 

1881 Owen in Mature XXIV. 498 The conario-hypo- 
physial tract .. divided the ‘fore-brain’ from the ‘hind 
brain’. /bid. XXV. 167 The conario-hypophysial tract, or 
the so-called pineal and pituitary glanes. 

Conarite (kpnaroait). Avi. [f Gr. xovap-ds 
vigorous, ‘evergreen’+-1TE.] A green hydrous 
silicate of nickel, occurring in small grains and 
crystals. 31860 in Dana fin. 

|| Conarium (konéeridm). In 7 also conarion. 
{mod.L. a. Gr. xwvapiov, dim. of x@vos pine- 
cone.] The pineal gland of the brain (held by 
Descartes to be the seat of the soul). 

1656 H. More Axtid, Ath. 1. xi. (1712) 33 Is it [the Spirits] 
themselves, or the Brain, or that particular piece of the 
Brain they call the Coxarion or Pine-kernel? 1667 G. C. 
in H. More's Div. Dial, Pref. (1713) 12 This little sprunt 
Champion, called the Cozarion, (or Nux pinea) within 
which the Soul is entirely cooped up. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Conarion or conoides .. Des Cartes takes occasion to 
suppose it the immediate place or seat of the soul. 1840 G. 
Exviis Azat. 45 The pineal body or conarium, of a greyish 
colour, is conical in form, 1880 Manarry Descartes 177 
The soul..must be brought into contact with the body. .in 
the conarium, or pineal gland. 

+ Conate, conatit. Obs. Her. fad. med.L. 
conatus, f. L. conus, cone, apex] = CONED. 

1486 Bk, St. Albans, Her, E iiij b, For if thes armys as it 
is sayd afore war contrari conatit [L. couztraconata). 

Conate, var. of CONNATE. 

Conation (kouéifen). [ad. L. conatidn-em, 
n. of action f. cordr? to endeavour.] 

+1. Attempt, endeavour. Obs. 

1615 Coxe Rep. x1. 98 b, The matter..ought to be an act 
or deed, and not a conation or an endeavour. 

2. Philos. The faculty of volition and desire ; 
also (with a. and f/.) the product of this faculty. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton AZetaph. (1859) 11. xl. 189 Phe- 
nomena of Desiring or Willing, or the powers of Conation. 
Ibid. (1877) Il. 425 We find .. the Feelings intermediate 
between the Cognitions and the Conations. 1882 Warp 
Lester in /zternat. Rev. May, A term is needed to express 
this general conception of voluntary action or the action 
of the conative faculty. For this the somewhat medieval 
term coxation, perhaps not used since Sir William Hamil- 
ton, is. .strikingly appropriate. 

Conative (kpnativ), a. (and sd.). [ad. L. type 
*cOnaliv-us, f. ppl. stem of cozari to endeavour. | 

A. adj. a, Philos. Pertaining to, or of the na- 
ture of, conation ; exertive. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton AZetaph. (1859) U1. xl. 186 This 
division of the phznomena of mind into the three great 
classes of the Cognitive Faculties—the Feelings, or capa- 
cities of Pleasure and Pain—and the Exertive or Conative 
Powers. /éid. (1877) I. vit. 122 The phenomena of our 
Conative powers,—in other words. . of Will and Desire. 

b. Gram. Expressive of endeavour. 

1875 Witney Life Lang. xii.250 Representing the radical 
idea in a causative, a reflexive, an intensive, a conative 
form, and so on. 

+ B. sd. Endeavour, striving. Obs. rare. 

1688 CupwortH Treat. Free Will (1838) 31 Notwith- 
standing which, the hegemonic of the soul may, by cona- 
tives and endeavours, acquire, etc. 

Conatural, obs. var. of CONNATURAL. 

||Conatus (konéitvs). [L.;"=effort, endeavour, 
impulse, f. covd77 to endeavour. ] 

1. An effort, endeavour, striving. 

1722 Wotiaston Relig. Nat. vi. 144 Conatus’s toward 
the destruction or ruin of the person. 1836 CitaALmeks Jor. 


CONCAPTIVE. 


Philos. Wks. V. 274 A conatus that can find no distinct ob- 
ject to rest upon, : 

2. transf. A force, impulse, or tendency simu- 
lating a human effort ; a nisus. 

1665 GLANVILL Scepsis Sc. xxiii, The conatus of the circling 
matter. 1672 WALLis in Phil. Trans. VII. 5164 Vbis force 
may be either that of Percussion..Or some Conatus or En- 
devour of itsown. 1674 Grew Anat, Plantsin. 11.1. §11 The 
Pith and other Parenchymous Parts of a Plant, upon the 
reception of Liquor, have always a Conatus to dilate them- 
selves. 1730-6 Baivey (folio), Conatus (in a Body of Mo- 
tion) is that Disposition or Aptitude to goon ina Right- 
line, if not prevented by other Causes. 1802 Pacey Vat‘, 
Theol. xiii. Wks. 1830 IV. 169 What blind conatus of nature 
should produce it in birds. 1885 Martineau 7ygZes Eth. 
Th. I. 1. it. 343 The self-conserving conatus. 

Conaund, obs. north. var. of CUNNING. 

Conaxial (kpnz:ksial), z. = COAXIAL. 

1886 Frul. Iron & Steel Inst. 995 The density of the 
elementary conaxial cylindrical shells. 

+Conbre'thren, 54. f/. Obs. [see Con-, and 
cf. confrére.] Brethren of the same order. 

1561 Act in Bolton Stat. /re/. (1621) 289 Sir John Rawson.. 
with full assent and consent of his conbretherne or chapter. 

|| Con brio: see Con- grep. 

+ Conburges. Ods. Sc. var. of COMBURGESS. 

1585 Rec. in Hist. Dumfries (1873) 208 Tua of the bailies, 
James Rig their conburges. 

Conea (Arch.), obs. f. Concua; also f. KUNKUR. 

+ Concalefa‘ctory, 2. Ols.-° [ad. L. con- 
calefacioré-us.] ‘ Heating much’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Concamerate (kenkxméreit), v. fad. L. 
concameral-, ppl. stem of concamerare to vault, f. 
con- + camerare, f. camera: see CAMERA and -ATE®. | 


1. ¢rvanzs, To vault or arch. ? Ods. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 101 The roofe..is very loftily con- 
camerated. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1734 Builder's Dict., 
Concanterate, to make an arched Roof as in Vaults, etc. 
Toarch over. 1876 in Gwitt Excycl. Archit. Gloss. 

+b. To set in a vault or sphere. Ods. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded. 1. iv. 78 All these orbs thus 
ranged and concamerated in order. 

. To divide into chambers: see next, 2. 
Conca‘merated, p7/. a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 
+1. genx. Vaulted, arched. Obs. 

1666 J. SmitH Old Age (1676) 139 Of the same concame- 
rated form, 1681 Grew A/xseure (J.), Of the upper beak, 
an inch and a half consisteth of one concamerated bone. 
1755 Hopsson in Phil. Trans. 359 A concamerated room. 

2. Zool. Divided into chambers, as a chambered 
shell. 

1746 Da Costa in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 398 A Shell... re- 
lated to the Nautilus kind: It is concamerated. 1754 zd. 
XLVIII. 803 The nautilus. .is a concamerated shell. 1854 
Woopwarp Afollusca 1. 176 Pomatias .. shell slender .. 
operculum cartilaginous, concamerated within. 

Concameration (kpnkeméréi‘fen). [ad. L. 
concameralton-em vaulting, vault, n. of action f. 
concamerare: seeabove. Mod.F. concaméralion.] 

1. Vaulting, vaulted roof or ceiling. 

1644 Dicsy Nat, Bodies iv. (1658) 37 The concameration 
of an oven. 1774 Warton “ist. Exg. Poetry (18401 Il. 99 
note, The ceiling. .or concameration called ccelum, being of 
wood beautifully painted. 

2. The vault or sphere of the heavens; one of 


the celestial ‘spheres’ of older astronomy. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Ded. 1. iv. 78 How many dis- 
tinct and strange concamerations of Orbes and circles are 
placed. .betwixt the Moone and the first Moueable? 1653 
R. Mason Let. to Author in Bulwer’s Anthropomet., In 
the Heavens or Celestiall concamerations. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sci. xx. 128 Those impossible Concamerations, Inter- 
sections, Involutions, and feigned Rotations of solid Orbs. 
1794 Mrs. Piozzi Syzox. I. 387 Tbe grand concameration 
or firmament forming a visible arch. 

8. Physics. The curve of a sound-wave, which 
as it widens out, circumscribes the wave that suc- 
ceeds it. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

4. Surg. =CAMERATION b. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Concameration ..also a synonym of 
Camarosis. : 

5. Division into chambers or cells ; a chambered 


formation, a connected series of chambers, e. g. the 
system of ventricles of the brain (cavztas con- 


camerata). 

1668 Cutrerrer & Core tr. Barthol. Anat. ui. vi. 140 
The Plexus Choroides..making the Concameration of the 
Ventricles. 1668 M. Casauson 77eat. Spirits (1772) 281 
Such a rock as Wooky rock in Summersetshire is, consist- 
ing of many concamerations. 1695 Phil. Trans. X1X. 35 
Within the Concameration of the Brain. eo 

b. Bot. ‘A term for the division of fruits into 
segments ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

6. One of the chambers or cells of a series: esp. 


said of chambered shells. 

1634 Six T. Hexpert 7 raz. (1677) 164 (T.) The insides of 
these hot-houses are divided into many cells and con- 
camerations. 1658 RowLanp Afonfet's Theat. Ins. 922 
Within [the wasps’ nest] are six square cells. . but the middle 
concamerations the multitude of Wasps had filled. 1835 
Kirpy Had. & Just, Anim, J, x. 311 The whole body [of the 
Nautilus] appears to reside in the last and largest con- 
cameration of the shell. 

+ Conca‘ptive, <2. Obs. [ad. L. concaplivits 
(Vulgate): see Con-.] A fellow-captive. 

aisss Riptey in Foxe A. & AM. (1684) 11. 373 Other 
my Reverend Fathers and Concaptives. 1555 GRINDAL 
Let. Ridley Wks. (1843) 238 He hath so strengthened you, 


CONCARNATION. 


and others your concaptives. rs89 J. Yates Le/. in Foley 
Rec. Eng, Soc. Jesus 1.1, 288 Thomas Hunt..my condisciple 
..and concaptive for the Catholic Religion in London.. 

Concar, form of Kunkuk. 

+ Concarnation (kgnkainéi-fon). Os. rare. 
[ad. L. concarnation-ent, n. of action f. concarndre 
to unite or clothe with flesh, f. carn-em flesh.] 
Vital union of flesh with flesh; cf. also quot. 
1882. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. vii. 47 Agglutination.. is more 
speedily performed than concarnation. 1685 J. Cookr 
Marrow Chirurg. 1. iv. (ed. 4) 105 Joyning the hps of the 
wound..either by Agglutination or Concarnation. {188z 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Concarnatio, the connection of a bone 
with another bone by means of muscles; as of the hyoid 
bone with the lower jaw.] 

Concassation (kenk&séi-fon). [f. Cox- + 
CaSsation ; cf. I. concassalion.] ‘The reduction 
of roots or woods into small fragments in order 
that their active prtnciples may be more easily 
obtained’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concate‘nary, ¢. rare. [f. Cox-+L. caféna, 
after CaTENARY.] Of or pertatping to a CaTena, 
or concatenated series. 

1836 G. S. Faner Reply //usenbeth 7 Vhe associated con- 
catenary testimony of an earlier age. /éz¢, 17 Concatenary 
evidence. 

Concatenate (kpnketincit), Ap/. a. [ad. L. 
concatenat-us, pa. pple. of concaténdre: see next, 
and -aTE’.] Chained togethcr (0ds.); linked 
together; concatenated. In Axtom., etc. said of 
rows of processes connected by ridges, or the like. 

1471 Riprcey Comp. Afch. u.v. in Ashm. (1652) 136 The 
Elements be so concatenat. 1678 Cupwortn /wifell. Syst. 
652 Thus are all the genuine attributes of the Deity .. in- 
separably concatenate. 1871 M. Cooke Fungi 11874) 131 
Sporidia .. attached together in fours in a concatenate or 
beaded manner. : F 

Hence Conca‘tenateness, ‘the being linked to- 
gether’ (Bailey 1730-6), 

Concatenate (kpnkartinelt), wv Also 6-8 
-catinate (7 -eathenate). [f. L. concatendt-, ppl. 
stem of concaléndre to link together, f. con-+ 
calénare to chain, f. caténa CHain; see -ATE3,] 

trans. To chain together (0bs.); to connect like 
the links of a chain, to link together. fg. 

1598 Barckrey Pedic. Mar (1631) 366 warg., Three bodily 
worlds concatinated, 1622 Matynes Auc, Lazw-Merch. 356 
The said Modells to containe on the one side, the world 
concatenated together vnder a Crowne Imperiall. 163: 
Heywoop Lond, Fus Hon. Wks. 1874 1V. 277 A Chaine 
wherein all cheife Vertues and Graces are concatinated and 
link’t together. 1751 Jouxson Rambivr No. 151 P 7 Proposi- 
tions are..concatenated into arguments. 18rr PinkKERTON 
Petral, Il, 5 A theory is useful to concatenate facts, 1872 
Minto Exg. Lit. 248 Closely concatenating his thoughts. 

Concatenated (kpnketineitd), pp/. a. ([f. 
prec. +-ED!,] Connected like the links of a chain, 
linked together. Mostly fig. 

161r Cotcr., Cotucathené, concathenated, chained, or 
linked together. a 163 Donne in Sedecé. (1840) 86 Habitual, 
and customary, and concatenated sins. 1639 HeEywoop 
Lond. Peaceable Estate Wks. 1874 V. 373 Increase Of 
all concatinated blessings. azzor Septey Happy Pair 
Wks. 1766 I. 19 Tho’ wealth their griping senses feasts .. 
{who marry for money], they’re but concatenated beasts. 
1779-8: Jounson L. P., Young Wks. 1V. 274 His style is 
sometimes concatenated, and sometimes abrupt. 1816 
Kirpy & Sp. Entomol. (1843) 11. 297 Ina certain light they 
appeared a concatenated series of insects moving in a spiral 
direction upwards. 1836 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 
282 A long concatenated deduction. 

Concatenation (kgnkat/néifan), [ad. L. 
concaténalion-em, 0X. of action f. concalind-re: sce 
prec. and -aTion; cf. F, concaténation.] The 
action of concatenating, or the condition or relatton 
of being concatenated. 

1. Union by chaining or linking together; con- 
catenated condition. 

1603 HoLtanp Plutarch's Mor. 162 The concatenation 
and coherence of these matters handled by Plutarch. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1, iv. 22 That correspondence or con- 
catenation, which is betweene the superiour globe and the 
inferiour. @1688 Vittiers (Dk. Buckbm.) A/ilit, Couple 
Wks. 11775) 129 The most affectionate couple ..since the 
concatenation of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 1730 A. 
Gorpon Waffei's A mphith. 213 The demolishing the Colli- 
seum, by reason of the Concatenation of the Stones and 
Iron Bracers, became a tough piece of Work. 


b. An instance of chaining or linking together. 


1657 S. Purcnas Pol. Flying: /us. 1. i. 2 So many. .joints, 
connexions, and concatenations .. in so small a fabrick. 

2. esp. Union in a series or chain, of which the 
things united form as it were links. 

1614 T. Apams Devil's Bauguet 296 Hee..hath power to 
adde plagues with an euerlasting concatenation. 1678 
Norats .17/isc. 11699) 372 Those Dispensations, which sepa- 
rately taken, appear harsh, .. in concatenition .. conspire to 
the Beauty and Interest of the whole. 176 Brit. Mag. 11. 
131 To imagine him so careless about the concatination of 
events. 1842-71 T. R. Joxes Aim. Aingd. :ed. 4 532 
Their separation from the chain is always to be ascribed 
to accidental violence .. concatenation is so essential to the 
existence of the animals that they soon perish if separated 
from the rest. 1867 Lewes //ist. Philos, 11. 218 The neces- 
sary concatenation of ideas which should reproduce the 
concatenation of objects is destroyed. 


3. quasi-concr, A concatenated series or system, 
VoL, II. 
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an interdependent or unbroken sequence, a ‘ chain’: 
a. material. 

1726 Dart Canter, Cathedr, 8 A Wall or Concatination 
of marble Slahs.. surrounding the Choir. 1849 RusKix 
Sev. Lamps iv. § 4.98 ‘Vhis vile concatenation of straight 
lines. 1874 MickLeTnwaite Mod, Har. Churches 72 (Organ- 
pipes] mere concatenations of zinc chimney-cans, 

b. non-material. 

622 62 Weviin Cosivogr. mi. (1682) 30 A long concatena- 
tion of felicity. 1656 Ilonpes Liberty, Necess., & Ch. (1841) 
105 Nor doth the concourse of all causes make one simple 
chain or concatenation. 1753 Jounson in Adventurer No. 
707 #3 Taking in the whole concatenation of causes and 
eflects. 1880 Vern. Lee Sta. /taldy v1. ii 262 A concatena- 
tion of bungles and contradictions. 

Concatenator (kenket/ne'ta1). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from concaténdre to CONCATENATE : see 
-or.] One who concatenates. 

1820 /vaminer No. 656. 705/2 The Solicitor-General, 
knight apostate, and concatenator of nothings. 

Concate'rvate, ///. a. [ad. L. concatervat-is, 
pa. pple. of concalerva-re to crowd together, f. 
caterva a crowd.] ‘tleaped up together’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex, '882). 

Concaulescence (kpnkdle'séns). Zot. rare. [f. 
Con- + CAULESCENT: see -ENCE.] Phe coalescence 
of separate axes, c.g. of the leaf-stalk and stem. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Con-causal (keuko-zal), a. [f. med.L. concausa 
(see next) +-aL: cf. Causan.] Pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a concause; operating in com- 
bination as causes. Also as sd. 

1655-60 Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) 512'1 Of these 
Causes, they hold some to be Continent (or Solitary ;) 
others, Con-causal..Con-causal is that which joineth with 
another Con-causal, towards production of the same I'ffect. 
/6id. WN. 1. 129 God is principle; the consequent and 
concausalls are reduced to necesstly. 

Concause (kgnkgz). [ad. med.L. concausa: 
see Con- and CausE.] <A co-operating cause. 

a 1619 ForHersy A Aco. 1. ili. § 4 (7622) 223 Making it.. 
the onely true cause; and all the rest, to be rather as in- 
struments vnto it, then Concauses with it. @ 1630 JACKSON 
Creed v. xxi. Wks. 1V. 201 A concause or coadjutor to base 
flattery. 1793 T. Tayvtor Plato, Timeus Introd. 371 ‘The 
concauses. .of natural productions, 1836-7 Sir W. HamMILTon 
Metaph. x\. (1870) II. 408 Heat and water together are the 
causes.. Nay, there is a third concause. .the atmosphere. 

+Concava‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. L. 
concavare to make hollow, f. concav-is Concave.] 

1623 Cockeram u, A inaking Hollow, E2cauatron, Con- 
canation, 1721-3800 in BatLey; whence in Jottnson, etc. 

Concave (ke nkéiv), 56. [a. OF. concave, f. 
concave adj.: ct. L. concava hollows. Appears to 
be earlter in Eng. than the adj. ; but in later uses 
it is only an absolute use of the adj. Not un- 
frequently stressed concave by poets. ] 

+1. A hollow ; a cavity. Ods. 

tsq4t R. Cortanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg , In the fyrste 
concaue is receyued the roundnes of Cohas aforesayd, ¢ 1590 
Martowe Faust. (ed. Rtldg.) 95/2 Bred in the concave of 
some monstrous rock. 3602 Marston Aint. & Aled. 11. Wks. 
1856 I. 35, I will warble to the delicious concave of my 
mistresse eare. 1747 Hooson A/iner’s Dict. Wj, (Miners) in 
the Bowels and Concaves of the Earth. 1814 Cary Dan/e's 
/nf.1x. 16 Doth ever any Into this rveful concave's extreme 
depth Descend? ; . 

+b. A cylindrical or spherical cavity ; the borc 
of a gun, etc. Obs. 

1597 Dante Civ. Wares vi. xlix, They minerals com- 
bustible do find, Which, tn stopped concaves placed cun- 
ningly, They fire. 1627 Carr. Smitu Seaman's Gram, 
xiv. 65 The Sillinder or Concaue..is the bore of the Peece. 
1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 54 Yhen put into the two Con- 
caves a round Bullet, that will just fill them both. 

ce. Aconcave part of a machine, as of a thresher. 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Mech. 1. 604/2 The example shows a 
concave in which each slat rests upon a spring, and the 
grain escapes through the intervening spaces. 

2. A concave surface, or the structure presenting 
it; a vault, arch, hemisphere, etc., as viewed from 
the centre; often applted to the vault of the sky. 

152 Lynpesay J/onarche 6247 All dede thyngis corporall, 
Onder the Concaue of the Heuin Impyre. 16.. Evetyn 
Met, (7857) 1.127 The inside, or concave, is covered with 
most exquisite Mosaic. 1651 H. More in Enthus. Trinwuph. 
(1656) 191 All tothe very concave [i.e. ‘sphere ']of the Moon. 
1660 Barrow Lycltd i. viii, Those lines that fall on the 
concave of the circumference. 1813 SHELLEY Q. A/ad 232 
The chariot’s way Lay through the midst of an immense 
concave. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 45 Every single 
star that shines upon us from the celestial concave. 

b. sfec. The vault of heaven. 

1635 Swan Spec. M, iv. § 2 (7643) 70 On high within the 
concave, as are the..starres. 1770 EF. Nickuin in Monthly 
Rev. 406 Loud clamour rising rends the vast concave. 1808 
J. Bartow Cofumsd, x. 504 Let ..all the concave flame in 
one clear sun. 1864 Skrat tr. UAdand’s foems 21 Around 
me spreads the blue concave. 

+3. A concave lens, speculum, cte. Obs. 

r6z¢ Burton Avat. A/el. u, ii. 1v. (1651: 284 To represent 
solid bodies, by Cylinders and Concaves, to walk in the air. 
1685 Bovte Affects of AJotion viii. 96 An-expert Artificer, 
that made metalline Concaves. 1797 Brovcnas in //i/. 
vans. 377 Glass concaves were freer from these hairs. 

4. A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly concave on two edges: cf. quot. 1873. 

r8z5 C. M. Westmacott English Spy 1. 271 Every leg 
and Greek who play the concave suit. 1873 Slang Dict., 
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CONCAVITY. 


Coucaves and conve.res,a pack of cards contrived for cheut- 
ing, by cutiing all the cards from the two to the seven con- 
cave, and all from the eight to the king convex. ‘Then by 
cutting the pack breadthwise a convex card is cut, and Ly 
cniling it lengthwise a concave is secured. 

Concave \kgukéiv), a. [a. F. concave (14th e. 
Oresme), ad. L. concavus, f. con-+cavus hollow: 
see CAVE] 

+1. Having an internal hole or cavity; hollow. 

1571 Dicces /’antom.1. xxx, The concave Cylinders. 1600 
Suaks. A. 3% 4, un. iv. 26, I doe thinke lum as concaue as 
xu couered goblet, or a Worme-eaten nul, 1659 WiListorp 
Archit, 24 A concave vessel containing a cubieal yard. 

2. Having the outline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or sphere; having a curvature 
that presents a hollow to the point of observation ; 
the reverse of convex ; incurvated. 

1994 Brusprvin. /verc. 1. 1. 1ed. 7) 271 The upper part 
of such a Vault is sayd to be Convex and the inward part 
Concave, 1656 //obbes' Elem. Philos, (1839) 279 If two 
strait converging lines .. fall upon the concave circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 1753 Hocantm Anal. Beauty xii. 101 
It will. appear concave like a bason. 3836 J. Smitu Pano- 
rama Sc. & Art. 39 The screw cnt by a tap is called an 
inside or concave screw. 1822 Imison Sc. & cirf 1.72 The 
grinding surface of the under [mill-] stone is a litile convex 
..and that of the upper stone a litile concave. 188 
Gentuer Fishes 5x The veriebra. .with a concave anterior 
and posterior surface. 

b. esp. used of glasscs, lenses, mirrors, ¢tc., 
made in this form for optical purposes. 

1s7t DicGes fantom. 1. vi, Playne, conuex, or concaue 
glasses. 3662 Hobnes 7 /’Ailos. Probl, Wks. 1845 VII. 30 
Ilow comes the light of the sun to burn almost any com- 
bustible matter by refraction through a convex glass, and 
by reflection from a concave? 1833 Prewster Nat, Magic 
iv. 61 Fhe concave mirror is the staple instrument of the ma- 
gician’s cabinet. 1869 ‘T'ynpatt. Nofesen Light § 756 Double 
concave, with hoth surfaces concave. Plano-concave, with 
one surface plane and the other concave, 1878 IT. avant 
Pract. Surg. 1. 301 Until we have found the weakest con- 
cave lens with which distant Ietlers can he most plainly seen. 


3. Comb., as concave-planned adj. 

1899 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit, 1.84 A rudimental relic 
of the concave-planned abacus. 

Concave (kp'nkélv), v. [f. Concave a.: cf. 
I.. concavare in same sense.] ‘rans. To make con- 
cave; +to vault, arch over or round. 

165z Bentowes Vheoph. x. ixvi, Pride concav'd Satans 
hall. 1795 Anna Sewarp Leff. 16 Nov. IV. 118 That 
western bay (Cardigan] concaved by vast mountains. 1818 
J. Brown Psyche 15 A smile ‘tho’ none for sundry years 
Concav'd her cheek) for once appears. 


Concaved (kpnkélvd , ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED: 
cf. OF. concavéd and 1.. concavalus in same sense.] 


Made concave ; hollowed out. 

tsq4t R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Chirure., A synew con- 
caued on eche syde. 1578 Banister Hist. Mani. 13 E- 
cept these concaued places, the other partes are Solid. 1759 
Nat. Hist. in Ann. Ree. 385/2 It was concaved, or made 
hellow on one side of the grain, 3858 GreeNerR Guunery 
Advt. 15 Concaved Feli, and chemically prepared Cloth 
Gun Waddings, to prevent the leading of guns. 

Concavely (kgnkevii, adv. [f. Concave a. 
+-LY2.] With a concave outline or surface. 

3880 Watson in Frud. Linn. Soc. Zool. XV. 91 Spire 
high and sharp-pointed, its concavely conical slope being 
slightly broken at the sutures. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 833 
They curve concavely towards the source of light, 


Co'ncaveness, = ncxt. 

3730-6 Larry (folio’, Concavity, Concaveness. 1815 J. 
Gi.curist Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness and concave- 
ness usually meet in the same object. 

Concavity (kenkeviti). [a. F. concavit? 14th 
e.), ad. L. concavelas: see Concave and -1TyY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being concave ; 
hollowness. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxv. 37 ‘The leafe .. is rounde and 
thicke .. With some hollownes or concauitie above. 1605 
Campen Rem, (1657) 351 A glass of paralolical concavitie, 
or burning glass, as some call it. 1794G. Apams Vat. 4 
Exp. Philos. WW. xv. 187 If the radius of concavity be less 
than the radius of convexity. 1840 CartyLe //eroes 1858) 
263 No twisted, poor convex-concave mirror, reflecting all 
objects with its own convenities and concavities. 1865 
Geixie Seen. & Geol. Scot. vi. 121 The profound concavity 
of these valleys. 

2. A concave surface or side, a hollow vault; 


each of thc hollow ‘ sphercs’ of ancient astronomy. 
3483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 24'21R. Supp.) Fro the centre 
of therthe vnto the concavite of the heuen of Saturne. 
1549 Compl, Scot. vi. (1872) 47 The regione celest vitht in 
the concauite of the quhilk is closit the regione elementar. 
1661 Even Arte Nauig. 1. v. 7 The water and earth.. are 
conteyned vnder the concauitie of the ayre. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. 'Wars xt. xxxi, An Hemisphere; In whose Con- 
cavitie, she did compose The Constellations. 1703 Moxos 
Mech. Exerc. 220 An Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifiy to 
receive the convexity of the Globe in its concavity. 1868 
Lockyer Gatllemin’s Heavens sed. 3) 277 An orhit the 
concavity of which is always turned towards the Sun, 


3. A hollow; a cavity. 

1513 Brapsnaw Sf. Heerdurge 1. 2810 Of the sayd oke tree 
is a famous opynyon That no man may entre the sayd con- 
canyte In deedly synne hounden, 1578 Banister //ést. 
Wan 1. 3 These concauities are also encreased by the 
Gristles in some of them growing. 1634 R. FI. Sal/ernes 
Regim. 155 In the concavities of the Teeth. a1652 Bansse 
Queene's Each. v. Wks. 1873 IIL. 536 Concavities. for Rich 
men to hide their treasure in, 1848 J. A. Carcyce tr. Dante's 
Inferno vu, We descended into the fourth concavity. 
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CONCAVO-. 


+ 0. The bore ofa gun, Obs. Cf. Concave sé. 1b. 

1669 Sturmy Afariner's Mag. v. 79 How a Shot which 

sticketh fast within the Concavity of a Piece .. may be 
Shot out. : A 

+4. fig. A recondite matter; a profundity. 

16s0 AsHMOLE Chym. Collect. 27 Bringing confusion and 
disconragement to the young learner, troubling his mind 
with so many obseruations and seuerall concauities. 1658 
UssHer Axx. 191 The more inquisitive and diligent in 
searching out and describing the concavities of them. 

Concavo- kgnké-ve }, in combination=Con- 
cavely, concave and —, as in Concavo-co-ncave, 
concave on both sides; Concavo-co’nvex, concave 
on one side and convex on the other, and thinnest 
in the centre. 

1676 Bovte New Exp, u. in Phil. Trans. XI. 80c The 
two surfaces of it gave it some resemblance in point of 
shape..to a Concavo-Convex Glass. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v., Concave, Lenses..concave on one side, and 
convex on the other, called concavo-convex, or convexo- 
concave, as the one or the other surface is a portion of a less 
sphere. 1831 Brewster Oftics iv. 27 A concavo-convex 
lens..is a lens one of whose surfaces is concave and the 
otber convex, and in which the two surfaces will not meet 
thouzh continued. 1858 Geikte Hist. Boulder vi. 98 
Both the valves are concavo-convex, or arched in the same 
direction like two saucers..within each other. 

+ Concavous, 2. Obs. [f. L. concav-us Con- 
CAVE + -ous: cf. Cavous.] =CONCAVE. 

1578 Banister /fist. Maz 1. 11 Collumbus .. will haue 
them [ossicles] Concauous and hollow. 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabelhoner's Bk. Physiche 74/1 Applye that on the Con- 
cavouse tooth, and the wormes will fall out. 163: WEEVER 
Axnc. Fun, Mon. 30 All the concavous parts of his body .. 
were filled vp with solid lead. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece 
i. xiv. (1715) 316 The concavous part of the Liver. 

Hence + Co‘ncavously adv., concavely. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. v. ii. (1686) 192 The 
Dolphin .. is Concavously inverted, and hath its spine de- 
pressed. 

Concayve, obs. form of CoNcEIVE. 

Conceal (kpns7l),v. Forms: 4-7 concele, (4 
Sc. -ceil, § -sele, -seale, -sile), 6-7 conceale, 
6-conceal. [a. OF. concele-r:— L. concéla-re, f. 
con- together, completely + cé/are to hide.] 

1. trans. To keep from the knowledge or obser- 
vation of others, refrain from disclosing or divulging, 


keep close or secret. 

In earliest use referring to the duty of a vassal to conceal 
his lord’s counsel or secrets, and not to conceal matters to 
his lord’s injury. 

[1292 Britron 1. 1t1.§ 4 Et puis jure le viscounte, ge il. .les 
priveteez et les counseils de lour heyre ben concelera. /6zd. 
1, xxil. §2 Rien conceler ge a profit de nous dust estre.] 
1375 Barsour Bruce iw. 577 [He] couth Secretis rycht weill 
conceil. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 Pream., Theseid John 
..caste the seid writing in the fire and conseled all the 
matier. 1997 Suaxs.2 /fex./V, v. ili. 115 If sir, you come 
with news from the Court... there is but two wayes, either 
to vtter them, or toconceale them. 1667 Mitton P. Z, 1x. 751 
Thy praise hee..Conceales not from us. 1767 Funius Lett, 
xxxv. 163 Has your favourite concealed from you that part’ 
of our history? 1828 Scott F. AL. Perth xxvi, Concealing 
from him all knowledge who or what he was. 1883 Lioyo 
£66 & Flow 1. 175 The latter would not conceal her 
pleasure at the bequest. . 

+ b. To keep secret the identity of, to disguise ; 
to dissemble. Oés. 

1598-9 E. Forpe Parisnzis 1, (1661) 10 Ladies..whom the 
Queene had entertained not knowing what they wers, be- 
cause they concealed themselues. @ 1674 CLARENDON Sz7v. 
Leviath. (1676) 305 To dissemble or concele that Fidelity 
and Allegiance they ow’d. 1718 Freethinker No. 13. 84 
Calista is the Name under which I shall conceal the Lady. 


+c. ?intr. (for ref.) To hide. Obs. rare. 

2?@1400 Chester Pl.1. (1843) 148 Lorde God .. That dyed 
for mankindes heale, Thou come to us and not conseale 
But be our counsceler, 

2. trans. To put, remove, or keep out of sight 
or notice ; to hide. (Predicated of a person ; also 
of a thing that obstructs the view.) 

1895 [see ConcEALED]. 1603 SHaxs. Aleas. for AL, um. i. 
53 Bring me to heare them speak, where I may be conceal’d. 
1671 Vittters (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal in, ii. (Arb.) 83 
The Army, that lies conceal’d for him in Knights-bridge. 
1700 DrybDeEN Sigisw. & Guisc. 612 A goblet rich with gems 
.. the hollow part Enclosed, the lid concealed the lover's 
heart. 1771 SMotiett //amph. Cl. (1811) V1. 347 He could 
not see us, for there was a blind that concealed us from the 
view. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 159 Small holes can be .. 
concealed by hammering. 1883 Frovoe Short Stud. 1V.1. 
x. 124 [He] could have concealed himself in any one of a 
hundred hiding-places. 

absol. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 
IL. 349 They who board and conceal. 

b. ¢ransf. To hide from other senses. 

1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Charac. Wks. (Bohn) II. 63 
Asthe musician plays the air which he proceeds to conceal in 
a tempest of variations. 1884 STEVENSON .Vew Arad. Nts. 
211 The noises of the storm effectually concealed all others. 

Hence Concea‘ling v4/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1580 HottysanD Treas. Fr. Tong, Recellement, a con- 
cealing. 1590 Spenser F. Q.1. ii. 34 Double griefs afflict 
concealing harts. 1656 A7tif. Handsomceness 163 Ingenuous 
concealings, or amendings of what is..amisse. 1870 PRocTor 
Other Worlds iv. 98 If we held the concealing medium to 
be of a cloudy nature. 

Conceal/e, var. of ConcILE v. Obs. to reconcile. 

Concealable (kfns7‘14b’l), a. rare. [f. Con- 
CEAL+-ABLE,] That may be concealed. 

1646 Sir T. Browne (send. Ep.1. ii. 6 The omnisciency of 
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God, wbereunto there is nothing ccncealable. 1823 New 
Monthly Afag. V1I1. 381 Laying bare to public gaze a 
concealable deformity. 

Concealed (kfnsrld), f//. a. [f. Concrat + 
-ED1,] Hidden, disguised, put out of sight, kept 
secret, etc. : see the verb, 

1588 ALLEN Advion. 20 Her vnlawfull longe concealded or 
fained yssue. 1892 SHaks. Rov. & Ful. ui. itt. g8 What 
sayes My conceal’d Lady to our conceal’'d Loue? 1595 — 
Fohn v. it. 139 To diue like Buckets in concealed Welles. 
1753 W. Metmortu Cicero vi. i.1R.), The most concealed and 
unfrequented paths of philosophy. 1848 Macautay /is/. 
f£ug. 1.210 She had been, during some years, a concealed 
Roman Catholic. 1858 Mrs. OtipHant Larrd of Norlaw 
I. 272 A little room boasting ‘a concealed bed’, that is to 
say, a recess shut in by folding-doors, and just large enough 
to contain a bedstead. = 

+b. Concealed land: land privily held from the 
king by a person having no title thereto: used 
esp. of lands that had been monastic property be- 


fore the Reformation. Oés. 

1593 Nasue Four Lett. Conf, 43 Still he retaineth “ike 
conceald land) some part of his proud mind in a beggers 
purse. 1624-32 Jitle to Act 21 Fas. 7, c. 2 (Pulton), Con- 
cealed Lands shall not be recouered vynlesse it may be 
proued tbat the King had title vnto them within 60 yeares. 
1630 R. Fohnson's Kingd. & Commonw. 1538 That..belongeth 
to the [French] Crowne..for want of heires males. .or 
for want of such as can make just claime, much like our 
concealed Lands in England. 1654 Futter Two Sernz. 23 
Concealed Lands belonged anciently to the King. 

Hence Concea‘ledly adv., Concea ledness. 

162z Wither Philarete (1633) 713 She that Faire-one is 
whom I Here have praised concealedly. 1653 GauDEN 
Ltlicrasp. 379 Worldly lusts and interests slily creep in, and 
concealedly work in their hearts. 1670 Cotton Lsfernon 
u. v1. 281 [It] began .. to appear out of the conceal’dness, 
and obscurity, where it had. .lain hid. 

Concealer (kfgns7'le1). Also 6 concelour, 
concealor. [a. Anglo-F. concelour, f. conceler: 
see -ER] and =: cf. ConcEAL.] 

1. One who conceals. 

1514 FitzHers. Pust. Peas (1538) 142 Every suche person 
sooffendinge, theyrayders..concelours, etc. 1581 LAMBARDE 
Eiren, u. vii. (1588) 203 If he do wilfully conceale that 
hunting .. then the same concealement shal be Felonie in 
such concealor. 1590 GREENE Never too late (1600) 45 As 
I will be a friendly counseller, so I will be a faithful con- 
cealer, 1638 UssHer Azzads an. 3961 (R.) Rewards to 
them that would tell him of them, and punishments to the 
concealers. 18200. Rev. XXIII. 82 Abettors, Concealers, 
and Receivers of their Spoils. 

tb. Law. In 17th c., applied to persons who 
surreptitiously procured a grant of fictitious or 
obsolete Crown rights, in order to disturb posses- 
sors who had long held lands in good faith. Obs. 

App. resting entirely upon the use of the word in 39 Eliz. 
c. 22, where it does not appear to be a technical term, but 
to be simply applied to persons who concealed the truth or 
material facts to the injury or prejudice of others; but by 
writers in the 17th c. apparently associated with Conceat- 
MENT 1b: see note » below. 

1597-8 Ac/ 39 Eliz. c. 22 They the said Concealors have 
conveyed the said premysses or some parte thereof unto 
others not ignorant of the said fraud and yll practize, whoe 
have by collor of the said pretended title attempted to 
trouble the possession of divers the Tennants and Farmors 
of the said Bysshopprick. /ézd., Neither yet her Maiestie 
tooke any knowledge of any suche pretended title, neither 
meant to passe any such to the said Concealors. 1623 Sir 
T. Crew Sf. in Rushw. //ist. Codd. (1659) I. 118 The good 
Bills against Monopolies, Informers and Concealers may 
now pass [Ac/ 21 Fas. J, c. 2: see CONCEALMENT]. ¢ 1630 
Coxr 37d /nst. 188 (Commenting on 21 Jas. 1, c. 2), Against 
Concealours (¢n7biduin Hominum genus) and all Pretences 
of Concealements whatsoever. . Certain indigne and indigent 
persons, prying into many ancient titles of the crown. .have 
passed surreptitiously in letters patents. .the mannors lands 
tenements and hereditaments of long time enjoyed by the 
subjects of thisrealm. ¢1670 Hosses Dial. Com. Laws 56. 

p The following absurd account of the word was copied 
verbatim by Blount from Minsheu, and thence passed down 
in the Law Dicts to Wharton, and so into modern Dicts. 

1617 Minsuzu Ductor, Concealors in the Common Law, 
bee such as find out Concealed Lands, that is, such Lands 
as privily are kept from the King by common persons, 
having nothing to show for them, Anno 39 Eliz c. 22. They 
be so called... by an Antiphrasis, or contrarie speaking, 
because indeed they do not concealesuche lands, but reueale 
them. Ut sos a miouendo. 


Hence + Concea‘leress, a female concealer. 

1611 Cotor., Receleresse, a concealeresse; also a woman 
that priuily recetueth stolne goods. 

Concealment (kgns7‘Imént). Also 4 concele- 
ment, (5 councelement), 6 conceylement. [a. 
OF. concelement, f. concéler to hide: see -MENT.] 

1. The concealing or keeping secret (of any in- 
formation). In Law, The intentional suppression 
of truth or fact known, to the injury or prejudice 
of another; Covcealment of birth: see quot. 1874. 

[1292 Britton 1. ii. § 5 Et si le Corouner..eyt suspecioun 
de concelement de la verité.] ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 
297 Porgh fals concelement William did his wille. 1479 in 
Ling. Gilds (1870) 416, I shall... do no councelement of the 
kynges rightes. ¢ 1g21 Cot. Woxsay in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
1, 64 I. 179 Committed to the Towre .. for a smale conceyle- 
ment proceding of negligence. 1553 GRiIMALDR Cicero's 
Offices ut. (1558) 142 Such maner ‘of concealmentes cannot 
all be comprehended in the ciuil lawe. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) 1V. 479 Where any fraud or concealment is practised 
by the vendor, by which the estate is evicted. .a bill in 
Chancery..will lead to a better discovery of the conceal- 
ment, and the circumstances attending it. 1848 ARNoULD 


CONCEDE. 


Mar, Insur. (1866\ I, 11. ii. 520 Concealment, in the law of 
insurance, is the suppression of a material fact within the 
knowledge of the assured, which the Underwriter has not 
the means of knowing. 1874 A. S. Taytor Jfan, Afed. 
Furs. xliv. (ed. 9) 486 The concealment of pregnancy is no 
offence in the English Law, but the concealment of delivery 
or of the ézrth of a child is a misdemeanour .. Any person 
tried for the murder of any child, and acquitted thereof, 
may be found guilty of concealment of birth. 

b. esp. The holding of land against the king’s 
rights, without a proper title. /avestees or grantees 
of concealments: i.e. persons to whom patents or 


grants of concealed lands were given. 

1623 Ac/ 21 3as./,c. 2 An act forthe general quiet of the 
subjects against all pretences of concealment whatsoever. 
Lbid., [Persons] .. Claiming or pretending to have any.. 
claime..to the same [lands] by force or colour ofany Letters 
Patents, Grants, pon suggestion of Concealement or wrong- 
full detaining or not being in Charge, or defectiue Titles. 
/bid,, All Patentees, or Grantees of Concealements or de- 
fectiue Titles. /4z¢., By reason of any Commission, or 
other authoritie to find out Concealements, defectiue 
Titles, or Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, out of 
charge. 1691 T. H[ace] Acc. New Luvent. p. \xxiv, Raking 
for old Debts, the number of Informations, Projects upou 
concealments, I could not find..ever to advantage the 
Crown. 

Jig. or allusively. 1613 FLETCHER, etc. //onest Alan's 
Fort. v. iii, Their penance, sir, I'll undertake, so please you 
To grant me one concealment. a1625 — Hum, Lieut. 1. 
i, They say she keeps an office of concealements. 


2. ge. The action of concealing or keeping 


secret. 

az600 Hooker Lcc?. Pol. v1. iv. § 4 Confession doth.. 
abate the weight of men’s offences, concealment doth make 
them heavier. 1601 SHAKs. 7zed. N.u. iv. 115 She neuer 
told her loue, But let concealment like a worme i’th budde 
Feede on her damaske cheeke. 1665 Boye Occas. Ref. v. 
iv. (1675) 309 A modest Concealment of [ones Excellencies]. 
1792 Anecd, W. Pitt 111. xxxix. 39, 1 know that all con- 
cealments are vain and useless. 1861 Tuttocu £2g. Purit. 
ii. 193 He made no concealment of his opinions. 

+3. Secret knowledge ; a secret, a mystery. Ods. 

1997 Suaxs. 1 Hen. [I’, 1. i. 167 A worthy Gentleman, 
Exceeding well read, and profited in strange concealments. 
1622 T. Scotr Bely. Pismire 47 What skils it, whether my 
soule departs with many concealments which might have 
bettered others. 

4. The action of hiding anything from view. 

1607 Suaxs. Cov. 1. ix. 21, "Twere a concealement worse 
then a Theft. 1745 P. Tuomas $rxd. Anson's Voy. 64 He 
.. commanded ..that every Man’s Chest and Hammock 
should be search’d to prevent Concealments, — /é7d. 306 
A general Search was made on board both Ships. .for Con- 
cealments of Money, Plate, or Jewels. 

b. The condition of being hidden from sight, or 
from recognition by disguise. sf. in the phr. 27 
concealment; hidden, in hiding, in a hiding-place. 

1605 SHaks. Lear iv. ili. 54 (Globe) Some dear cause 
Will tn concealment wrap me upawhile. 1794S. WiLtiams 
Vermont 143 A superiority in situation, numbers, conceal- 
ment or some other circumstance. 1802 Mar. EpGewortH 
Moral T. (1816) 1. 202 She has a lover .. in concealment .. 
you won’t betray him. Jed. He has absconded, and is 
still in concealment. 

ce. The capacity of concealing; in //. quasi- 
concr., conditions or surroundings that conceal. 

1728 THomson Sfrize 590 (1738) The clefted tree Offers 
its kind concealment to a few [birds]. 1848 H. Miter 
First Impr.v. (1857) 79 A gang of coiners were suspected 
.. of harbouring among its concealments. 1857-8 Sears 
Athan. 88 The concealments and envelopments of this 
material body. 

Concearn, obs. f. ConcERN. 

Conceat, -ceave, obs. ff. ConceIT, CONCEIVE. 

Concede (kfnsi-d), v. [a. F. concéde-r (16th c. 
in Littré), or ad. L. concéd-ee to withdraw, give 
way, yield, grant, etc., f. cov- altogether + cede 
to go away, give way, yield: see CEDE.] 

l. ¢rans. To admit, allow, grant (a proposition), 
to acknowledge the truth, justice, or propriety of 
(a statement, claim, etc.) ; sometimes in weaker 
sense, To allow formally for the sake of argument. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. v.ix. 247 If (as Macrobius 
and very good Authors concede) Bacchus .. be the same 
Deity with the Sunne. 1749 Fievpinc Tom Fones xv. i, If 
by virtue these writers mean the exercise, etc... I shall very 
readily concede the point. 1836 J. Gitpert Chr. Atoneni. 
vii. (1852) 195 The law itself was not conceded to have been 
unjust, 1863 Dickens Afwt. Fr. 1. viil, Conceding, for a 
moment, that there is any analogy between a bee and a 
man. 1883 MJanch, Guardian 17 Oct. 5/4 The claim of 
the negro to be exactly a brother..seems not yet to be 
finally conceded. 

2. To grant, yield, or surrender (anything asked 
or claimed, ¢. g. a right, a privilege). 

1632 Haywaro tr. Biondi’s Eromina 81 Concede me I 
pray you this small digression. /é/d. 101 Vouchsafe to 
concede me onely the first attribute in your esteeme, and 
that shall content me. 1805 SoutHEeY ALadoc in IV. vin, 
What wouldest thou That to these Hoamen [ should now 
concede? 1841 Miss Mitrorp in L’Estrange Life 111. viii. 
123 The money. .was conceded. 1858 Buckir C7ziiz. (1873) 
IL. viii. 558 Free trade was conceded to the West Indian 
Islands. 1883 A/anch. Exam. 24 Oct. 4/6 Any advance of 
wages at present is not warranted. .and cannot be conceded. 

3. itz. or absol. To make a concession. 

1780 Burke Sf. Bristol Wks. LI. 371 When .. 1 wished 
you to concede to America, at a time when she prayed con- 
cession at our feet. 1799 Beovors Contrib. Phys. Knowl. 
Introd. 25 By conceding equally to opinions, of which none 
can have any solid title to preference. 
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CONCEDENCE. 


Hence Conce‘ded A//. a., Concededly adv., ad- 


mittedly, Concéding vd/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep.v. xx. 263 From conceded 
mistakes they authentically promoted errors. 1684 WiLLARD 
Mercy magn. 10 The father’s conceding act. 1757 //eradd 
No. 16 A conceding of more than his subject .. required of 
him. 1854 Ronatps & Richarpson Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) 
I. 41 Conceded lands. 1882 NV. York Tribune 22 Mar., The 
present Executive Mansion ..is concededly not what it 
ought to be. fe 

+ Conce'dence. Ods.-' [f L. type *covcé- 
dentia, f. concédére : sce CONCEDE and -ENCE.] ‘The 
action of conceding; concession. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) [11. 116 (D.) [Terms] ac- 
cepted upon a inutual concedence ; they to give up Soles, 
she to give up me. 

Conce‘der. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Conceill, var. of ConciLe v. Ods. 

Conceit (kpnsit), 56. Forms: a. 4-8 con- 
ceipt(e; B. 4-7 conceyt(e, 5-7 -ceite, 6-7 
-ceat(e, (7 -ciet), 5-conceit; y. 4-6 conseytie, 
-seit(e, (5 -sceyt(e), 5-6 -sayte, 6 consate, 
Se. -sait(e, (--saight, -sette), 7 Sc. -seate. [To 
this there appears to be no corresp. OF. word, so 
that it would seem that concezt was forined in Eng, 
from concetve, on the analogy supplicd by deceive, 
lecett (OF. decette, -cyte, -cite, Anglo-F. desgaré (in 
Langtoft) :—L. type decepta), receive, receipt (OF. 
recette, recotle, ¥. trecepte, recelte:—L. recepta). 
It. concetto (:—L. concept-us a conceiving) was evi- 
dently the source of some of the later scnses.] 

I. Conception ; conceiving and its product. 
+1. That which is conceived in the mind, 2 con- 
ception, notion, idea, thought ; devicc. Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 692 For-biwolde I fayn remeue 
Yhy wrong conceyte. /éid. 111.755 Allas conseytes wronge 
What harm pey don. 1388 Wyciie Ecclys. xxxii. 16 Do 
thi conseitis (That is, parforme tht good purpos conseyued 
there’. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 137 Whan the word to the 
conceipt Descordeth. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 89 Conceyte, 
concepius. 1519 Interl, Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley 
I. 7 Every man after his fantasy Will write his conceit. 
1549 Compt. Scot. Ded. Ep. 6 Ane temerare consait. 1596 
Svenser State /re/, 1 But a vaine conceipt of simple men, 
1639 Futcer /oly War t. vi. (1840) 8 Fluent in language to 
express their conceits, 1703 Dampier Voy. III. 88 Being 
thus possess'd with a Conceit that we could not Sail from 
hence till September. 

+b. Const. of Obs. 

1432 Paston Lett. No. 18 I. 33 The king is growen..in 
conceite and knowleche of his hiegh..estat. 163: GoucE 
God's Arrows u. § 6. 141 Soothing of people with conceipt 
of pisnty 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 37 Dr. Brown hath 
ranked this conceit of the Eyes of a Snail amongst the 
Vulgar errours of the multitude. 1823 Lams Z/va Ser. tu, 
viii. (1865) 288 A glimmering conceit of some such thing. 

+c. Used in the logical senses of Concert. Obs. 

1588 Fraunce Lawyers Logike 92 Every conceipt of the 
mind is determinatly eyther generall or speciall, and speciall 
eyther particular or singular. /dsd. 87. 1654 Z. Coke 
Logtke, As the word max is [used] to express primarily the 
conceit which we form of human nature. /érd.11. 1665 
Gianvitt Scepsis Sct. xxvi,’Tis more then any man can 
determine, whether his conceit of what he calls white, be 
the same with anothers. 1668 Witkixs Real Char, 20 That 
conceit which men have in their minds concerning a Horse 


One who concedes. 


_.- is the Notion or mental Image of that Beast. 


+d. Conception, signification, meaning. Oés. 

1659 /ustruct. Uratory 71 Eastern-tongues use. .reduplica- 
tion onely for the more.. gravity, without varying at all the 
conceit. 1674 PLavrorp Skif/ A/s. 1. xi. 40 Understanding 
of the Conceit and the bumour of the words. 

+2. The faculty of conceiving; conception, 
apprehension, understanding. Odés. 

1450 IVhy J can't be a Nom 336 in E. £. P. (1862) 147 
Sum man wolde say, And to hys conceyte so hyt schulde 
seme, That I fimo sone a perfyte way. a1580 SIDNEY 
(J.), I not looking for such a matter, had not my conceit 
open to understand them. 1597 Morey /utrod. Aus. 117 
You haue a good master and a quicke conceit. 1600 SHAks. 
A. Y.L.v. ii. 48, I know you are a Gentleman of good con- 
ceit. 1658 Whole Duty Man i. § 11 (1684: 2 Excellent, be- 
| oe all that our wit or conceit can imagine. 1805 Worvsw. 

Vageoner 1. 91 His own conceit the figure planned. 

+b. Capacity (mental). Oés. 

1560 RoLLAND Crt, Venus 1v. 652 Thame to rehers it ex- 
cedis my consait. 3613 R.C. Vadle Alph. (ed. 3), Capa- 
citie, largenesse of a place, conceit or receit. 

+c. ? Frame of mind, disposition. Ods. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. u. ii, Theyr lye in wayte 
Gyauntes great. .that all devoureth by theyr yll conceyte. 

+ 3. The proccss or action of conceiving; con- 
ception. Ods. 

1594 Drayton /:/ea 860 Wise in Conceit, in Act a very 
Sot. 1709 StryreE Ayn. Ref. I. xlvii. 510 The Earl of 
Murray had departed lately from the Scotch Court, upon 
conceit of tbat Queen's love to the Lord Darnley, 

II. Personal or private opinion. 

+ 4. Personal opinion, judgement or estimation, 
usually ‘in a neutral scnse’ (J.), as 2% my concett, 
in my opinion or conception of the case. Ods. 

€1386 CHaucer Can. Icom, Prol. & T. 661 Ye schul have 
no mysbileeve Ne wrong conceyt of mein youre absence. 
61440 Generydes 4739 A litill dogge .. In here conseite a 
grete Tewell it was. 1448 R. Fox Chron. (Camden Soc.) 
114 The seyde duke stoode in gode conseyte of the peple. 
1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. 11 Ve sal fynd amang ane thou- 
sand men, ane thousand consaitis. 1551 Rostnson tr. 
More's Utop. w. (Arb.) 127 Comelinesse of bewtye doethe 
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».auaunce the wiues in the cnnceite of their husbandes. 
1633 Br. Hatt (ard Tevts N. 7. 61 Werod had an awfull 
and reverent conceit of John. 1658 Whole Duty Man xiii. 
§ 11 (1684) 100 Willing to lay down ill conceits of their 
neighbours. 1759 I’ranktin Zss. Wks. 1840 III. 359 A re- 
monstrance .. containing a submissive conceit, that one 
hundred thousand pounds. .would answer. 

+b. of oneself, one’s own opinions, etc., with 
qualifying adjs. bad, vood, ete. Obs. See also SELF- 
CONCEIT, orig. ‘self-conceived opinion’. (Cf. 5 b.) 

1581 J. Brit //addon's Answ, Osor. 136 Vayne conceipte 
of his own opinion. 1603 Houtanpn //utarch's Alor. 84 To 
confirme that good selfe-conceit and opinion of his owne. 
@ 1677 Barrow Sem, (1683) 11. i.11 Every man is unwilling 
to entertain a bad conceit of himself. @1716 BLackAti. 
IVks. (1723) 1. 9 Such as have a inean and low Conceit of 
themselves. 1788 Burns Let. to Clarinda 7 Mar., Lord, 
send us a gude conceit 0’ oursel’! 

C. Ln one’s own concert: in one’s own private 
opinion, estimation, or judgcment: now coloured 


by sense 6. 

1482 Monk of Exesham (Arb.) 63 Thys clerke .. was wise 
and wyttye in hys owne conceyte. 1§35 CovernaLe Kove. 
xil. 16 Be not proude in youre awne consaytes [Cranm. & 
Geneva opinions; RAcis conceite; 1611, 1881 conceits]. 
1535 Jove Afol. Lindale 5 Standing to miche in our own 
consaightis. 1568 Grarton Chron. [1.734 He imagined in 
his awne conceipt, that this request would be made. a 1670 
Hacket Ads. Williams 1. (1692) 176 By falling down in 
your own conceipt, you are mounted higher in the opinion 
of all others. «1704 T, Brown Praise Drunk. Wks. 1730 
1.36 Adrunkard does .. fancy himself a king in his own 
conceit. 

5. Favourable opinion, cstcem; = good concett 
ing. Now dad, exc. in ott of conceit with, dis- 
satisficd with, no longcr pleased with. 

1462 Paston Lett. No. 445 IL. 96 John lermour..stondyth 
out of the conceyte of much peple. 1480 Aod¢. Devytl in 
Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) I, 50 Ye be in grace and conceyte 
with Almyghty God. 1514 Barctay Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc.) p. xliii, Thou mayst suspect..Htm more in 
favour and in conceipt then thou. ¢1590GREENEF*”. Bacon 
Wks. (1861) 173 Europes conceit of Bacon hath an end. 
1651 Life father Sarpi\1676) 89 With all the Grandees.. 
he was in the greatest conceipt that any private person 
could obtain. 1687 Concreve Ofd Bach. 1. iv, What fine 
lady hast thou been putting out of conceit with herself. 
1788 FRANKiAN A xntobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 192 Enough to put 
us out of conceit of such defenders. 1838 J. H. Newman 
Par. Serm. IV. x. 184 To be out of conceit with our lot tn 
life. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk., 1 hanna much 
consait of ’er [i.e. I don’t think much of her). 

b. of oneself, or one’s qualities. Cf. SELF-CONCEIT. 

1581 J. Bett //addon's Answ. Osor. 499b, Blynded with 
selfe love..swallowed upp with his owne conceipt. 1597 
Mortey /xtrod. AJus, 87 Conceit of their own sufficiencie 
hath ouerthrowne many. 1598 BarNnFlieLD Compl. Poetrie 
xix, The flattring Glasse of Pride, and Self-conceit. 1621 
Burton Anat, Met. 1. ii. 1v. iv, They.. possessed the poor 
man with a conceipt of his excellent Poetry. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland xv. 77 That man that is skilled in 
these tongues hath not little conceit of himself. 1776 Apam 
Sait IV. N. (1869) II. ii. 422 The landlord's conceit of his 
own superior knowledge. 1830 CunninGHAM Brit. Paint. 
Il, 227 With. .a large conceit of himself. 

6. An overweening opinion of oneself; over- 
estimation of one’s own qualities, personal vanity or 
pride; conceitedness. App. short for prec. or for 
SELF-CONCEIT, 

1605 Br. Hatt Afedrt. & Vows 1. § 96 The proude man, 
though hee be empty of good substance, yet he is full of 
conceite. 1836 Hor. Smitit Zin 771m, (1876) 100 Con- 
ceit—taking ourselves at our own valuation generally about 
fifty per cent. above the fair worth. 1845 Forp //andbk. 
Spain i. 50 It takes the conceit out ofaman. 1858 O. W. 
Hoinmes Aut. Breakf.-t. i. 4 Conceit..is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet, and renders it 
endurable. i 

IIT. Fancy; fanciful opinion, action, or pro- 
duction, 

7. A fanciful notion; a fancy, a whim. 

1530 PatsGr. 207/2 Conceyte, fantassie. [1549 Compl. 
Scot. i. 22 Fortune is .. ane vane consait ymaginet in the 
hartis of onfaythtful men.) 16r1 Dekker Roaring Girle 
Wks. 1873 III. 195 Some haue a conceit their drink tasts 
better In an outlandish cup then in our owne. 1681 W. 
Rozertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693° 365 A conceit or fancy, 
imaginatio, a1714 Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 425 As 
the conceit took her, she made him fall out with all his 
friends, one after another. 1848-76 Mitt Pol. Econ. Prelim. 
Rem. 2 The conceit seems too preposterous to be thought 
of as a serious opinion. 

b. (without #/,) Fancy, imagination, as an at- 


tribute or faculty. 

1578 Banister //ist. Mfan vu. 1oz When reason should 
giue iudgement, conceyt standeth inthe light. 1581 Sipney 
Afpol. Poetrie (Arb.) 23 That high flying liberty of conceit 
pee to the Poet. 1590 Greene Orl. Fur, Wks. (1861) 94 

n conceit build castles in the sky. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. 
S. Sea (1847) 57 ‘he cause of this sicknes some attribute to 
sloath ; some to conceite. 1740 SoMERVILLE //eddinol in. 
244 In Conceit Already grasp the warm.contested Prize. 
1874 Dixon wo Queens xvu. viii, The name of Anna 
tickled his conceit. 

A fanciful, ingenious, or witty notion or 
expression; now applicd disparagingly to a 
strained or far-fetched turn of thought, figure, etc., 
an affectation of thought or style; =Concetto. 

1513 Dovctas «Evets 1. Prol. 344 Als oft as 3¢ him reid.. 
3e fynd ilk tyme sum merye new consait. 1581 J. Bert 
Haddon's Anszv, Osor. 264 How..our toung may be framed 
to pretie conceiptes. 1633 Sreas. Hid. Secrets free, Some 
rare conceits not before published. 1653 WALTON Angler 
46 Most of his conceits were either Scripture-jests, or 


CONCEIT. 


lascivious jests; for which I count no man witty. 1751 
Jounson Nambler No, 141 P 10 Sometimes I drew the con- 
versation up..to a proper point, and produced a conceit 
which I had treasnred up. 1985 Ruin /2t, Powers 1. x. 287 
His style is disagreeable Leing full of Conceits. 1838 9 
Hatram //ist, Lit, V1. v. un § 5. 229 Extravagant mieta- 
phors .. and conceits on equivocal words are very frequent 
inthe Adone. 1873 Symonps Gr&. /'oets x. 324 the Greeks 
had no conceits: they did not cull the waves ‘nodding 
hearse-plumes’.. or laburnuins ‘dropping wells of fire‘. 
1888 Spectator 30 June yo7/2 The Seventeenth Century, 
when the sweetness of song, is for the most part lost in its 
conceits. 
b. A fanciful action, practice, etc. ; a trick. 

¢ 1520 Vergilins in Thoms rose Kom. (1858) 11. 59 The 
lyfe of Vergilius with many dyuers consaytes that he dyd. 
1568 Garton Chron, II. 719 A pretie conceyt that hap- 
penee in this gathering. 1579 Lyty /uphues Arb.) 67 

?ractise some pleasant conceipt vpon thy poore patient. 
1644 Butwer CAirol. + Declarative conceits of Gesture. 
1728 Youne Love Kame i. 186 Men, overloaded with a large 
estate, May spill their treasure in a nice conceit. 1874 
Green Short Hist. vy. 214 Religious enthusiasm had de- 
generated into the pretty conceits of Mariolatry. 

ec. (withont f/) The usc of conceits as a quality 
of litcrary taste or style; ‘sentiment, as distin- 
guished from imagery’ \J.). 

1589 Nasne in Greene's Menaph, Ded. (Arb.) 8 Oft haue 
I obserned..a secular wit..to bee more iudiciall in matters 
of conceit, then our qnadrant crepundios. 1709 Porn /ss. 
Crit. 291 Some to conceit alone their taste confine. a 1763 
Snenstone £ss. 227 Conceit is false taste, and very widely 
different from no taste at all. 1838-9 Hariam //ist. Lit. 
IV. v. iv. § 53 A tendency to conceit is perceived in Rapin. 

d. ‘Gaicty of imagination’ (J.’, wit. 

1597 SHAKS. 2 //en. JV, 11. iv. 263 His Wit is as thicke as 
Tewksburie Mustard : there is no more conceit in hin, than 
isin a Mallet. 1751 Jounsos Raméler No. 141 ? 7 Sudden 
scintillations of conceit. 

+9. concr. A fancy article. Ods. 

1463 Busy Wells (1850) 25 Steyned clothes wt ymages, and 
othir consceytes longyng to the seid place. 1538 STARKEY 
England 1. iti. 80 Marchantys wych cary out thyngys 
necessary..and bryng in agayn vayn tryfullys and con- 
ceytes, 1577 87 Ilotinsukp Chron. I. 33/1 Ouches, or ear- 
rings, and other conceits made of amber. 1590 Suaks. 
Mids. Nv 1. 1. 33. 16404 Lond. Petit. in Rushw. //ist. 
Colt, (1692) ut. 1. 95 The turning of the Communion Table 
Altar-wise, setting Iinages, Crucifixes, and Conccits over 
them, and Tapers and Rocks upon them. 17%1 ADDISON 
Spect. No. 59 P 5 To blemish his excellent Plan with so poor 
a Conceit. 1823 F. Coorer Pioneer vii, A small basket of 
the ash-wood slips, coloured in divers fantastical conccits. 

+b. A fancy trifle for the table; kickshaws. 

1525 Lo. Berners Frotss. II. xxvi. 72 He wolde gladlye 
se conseytes and fantesies at his table. a 1554 Ruroors Bk. 
Nurture in Babees Bk. 68 If your Mayster will haue any 
conceites after dinner, as appels, Nuts, or creame. 1582 
Munpay in //ar?. Misc. (Malh.) II. 182 The. .last is some- 
time cheese, sometime preserued conceites. 1608 AxrMin 
Nest Ninn, (1842) 21 Mingling a conceit with butter, 

ce. Of a person: An oddity. Sc. 

318978 W. Mitter MWonderfir’ Wean in Whistle-Binkie U1. 

317 (Supp.), He was sic a conceit—sic an ancient-like wean. 


IV. +10. Conception of offspring. Ods. 

1589 Pasguit’s Ret. Diij, The myncing Dame[s] conceipt 
was so quick, that shee caught a childe whilst her husbande 
was from her. [Perhaps only a pun.] 

+11. A (morbid) affection or seizure of the 


body or mind : sce CONCEIVE v. 3; esp. in phrase 


To take a conceipt to become affected, to sicken, 


etc. 

1568 R. Grarton Chron. Hen. J’, 11. 433 When newes of 
this ..was shewed to his father, he tooke such an inward 
conceipt, that it cost hin his lyfe. 1603 Fiorio J/oxtaigne 
in. iv. (1632) 469 ‘he Conceipt of the stone .. hath .. so 
stopped my urine. 1622 PEACHAM Compl. Gent. xi. (1634) 
ror He found the affection of the Pope so estranged from 
him, that hereupon hee tooke a conceipt and dyed. 

2. alirib. and Comd., as conceit-net (Sc.), 
a kind of fishing net fixed by poles and including 
a portion of a tidal river or bay. 

1805 State, Leslie of Powis, etc. 78 (Jam.) Whether the 
feith-nets, and conceit-net, and yare-net, are stent-nels? 
— /bid. 10g The conceit-net is thirty fathoms in length, 
and two and one-half fathoms in depth. 


Conceit (kgnsi't,, v. Forms: 
Concelt 56.) 

+1. ¢rvaus. To take into the mind, apprehend. 
form a conception or notion of (some objective 


fact). Obs. Cf. Conceive 8, 9. 

1557 Eart Surewspury in Lodge /é/ustr. Brit. /1ist 
(1791) I, 285 The Scotts begyne allredye to conceyte a brute 
of an armye. 1589 GREENE J/enafpA. (Arb.) 24 Thou.. 
conceiptist. the Astronomicall motions of the heavens. 
1593 — Vision Wks. (1882) XII 197 Yet I could not but 
conceit it hardly, and so in a discontented humor I sat me 
down vpon my bed-side. 1597 Daniet Civ. Hares 1. Ix, 
And to the king the whole discourse relate: who not con- 
ceipting it as it was told, etc. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. 1. iil. 162 
Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, Vou haue 
right well conceited. 160z Marston Ant. & Mel. Juduct., 
A part .. which I have neither able apprehension to con- 
ceipt, nor what I conceipt gratious abilitte to utter. 

2. To imagine, fancy, think. Cf. CoNcrIVE 11 

1600 Hxvwoop aud Pt. Edz. JI", Wks. 1874 I. 151 How 
can ye once conceit so base a thing? 1633 G. Herserr 
Temple, Foith ii, 1 did conceit a most delicious feast. 
1655-60 STANLEY //ist, Philos. (1701! 556 1 Bote iy under- 
siood by conceiting a certain vast Bo? of Magnitude. 
1847 De Quincey Coutersation Wks. XIV, 167 Whatever 
France may conceit of herself. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrofsh. 
Word.bk., ‘Mother .. think I shall ‘ave ‘em [measles]? 
Dunna yo’ go to consait ‘em; think nuthin’ about it’, 


48-2 


sce prec. [f. 


CONCEITED. 


b. with of/. and trfix. complement. 
in fo conceit oneself (to be) something. 

1601 SHaks. Ful. C. 1. i. 192 One of two bad wayes you 
must conceit me, Either a coward, or a Flatterer. 1626 
R. Bernaro /sle of Alan (1627) 141 He having conceited 
himselfe to be free. 1658 W. Burton J/fix, Anton. 188 
Antiquity conceited this Sea most dangerous. 1695 Tryon 
Dreams & Vis. vi. 85 Things which they conceit to be 
Innocent and Indiferent. 1728 Pore Dunc. i. 184 note, 
Let not this name. .be conceited to mean the learned Olaus 
Wormius. 1816 Soutuey in Q. Rev. 337 Alfieri began to 
conceit himself already a poet. 1878 SeeLey Sve¢v ILI. 565 
Conceiting himself to be made of better clay than other men. 

c. with 067. clause. Now chiefly dad. 

1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr. Hist. Justine 4b. 1611 Biste 
Transl. Pref. x Uf any man conceit that this is the lot and 
portion of the meane sort onely. 1642 Perxins Prof. Bk. i. 
§ 37-17, I conceit such grant is good. 1684 Bunyan Piler. 
1. 141, I conceited he should not kill me. 1772 PriesTLEy 
Just. Relig. (1782) I. 322 Arts of sorcery which they conceit 
that he learned in Egypt. 
Hayti Wks. X11. 68 Never conceit that I shall lend any 
the more countenance..to your connection. [1876 Whithy 
Gloss., ‘1 consate you'll be frae Lunnun’. 1877 in Holder- 
ness Gloss. 1878 Cumbrld. Gloss., ‘I consate you're a 
stranger here-away’. 1881 Leicestersh. Word-bk., ‘Ah 
consate it war’, i.e, I think it was.] 

+ 3. zxtr. To form a conception, think, conceive. 
Const. of ‘on), subord. clause. ? Obs. 

1899 Harn. Faire Wom, 1. 581 You shall do me wrong If 
otherwise you do conceit of me. 1601 R. Jounson Avugd. 
& Comm. 166 Vhe Italians conceiting marueilous highly 
of themselues. 1604 SHaks. O7¢/. 1. ill. 149 One, that so 
imperfectly conceits [Qg. conjects]. 1614 T. Apams Devil's 
Banquet 308 So Hierome conceiteth on those words. 1667 
E. CHAMBERLAYNE S7. Gt. Brit... i. x. (1743) 256 The sword 
of St. Paul, not the dagger of William Walworth, as some 
have conceited. x zALE Crt. Gentiles 1. i, vill. 126 The 
Laurel was .. that with which, they conceited, he crowned 
his head. 1828 Scott F. J/. Perth xvi, Another strain of 
minstrelsy, and, as the Bonnet-maker conceited, one which 
approached much nearer. 

4 trans. To fill or inspire with a conceit or fancy. 

1587 GREENE Euphues Wks. (1882) V1.233 Whose dreames 
were but sweete slumbers conceipted by imagination of the 
beauty of his Polixena, 1s90 — Ord, Fur. Wks. (1861) 96 
To plague the Palatine with jealousy, And to conceit him 
with some deep extreme, 1876 BLackie Sougs Relig. & L. 
227 Pert witlings fling crude fancies round As wanton whim 
conceits them. 

b. refl. (cf. self-conceit). 

1809 J. Brack tr. Schlegel’s Lect. Dram. Art & Lit. iii. 
(1876) 50 Conceiting themselves that they have far surpassed 
tbe ancients. 1829 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1853) 21 We 
. conceit ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence. 
1873 F. Hae Afod, Exglish 18 To conceit ourselves that 
our progeny will be satisfied with our English. 

5. To have a good conceit of, to take a fancy to, 
‘fancy’. Now dad. 

1589 GREENE J udlies Love Wks. 1882 VII. 154 [Lentulus] 
both conceited the methode, and allowed of the manner. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 1x. xliv. (1612) 209 Yea that con- 


Now only 


ceit such Poemes as more learned not conceaue, Reade not, 


the rest. 1706 De Foe Fure Div. Introd. 2 The strong un- 
bounded Lust of Sov’reign Rule, Makes him conceit the 
Prince, forget the Fool. 1786 Mrs. BENNETT Fev. Ludiscr. 
iii. 107, 1 should never conceit a dress that had not afforded 
the poor devils a few yards for themselves. 1830 Lams 
Pawnbrokers D. in Blackw. XXVI1. 97 That gentle- 
woman might conceit a favourite chemise that had descended 
to her. 1832 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. v. (1863) 365, I 
shall never conceit the sight of a perch again. 1876 MWd- 
Yorksh. Gloss. ‘I can't consate that man’s face, somehow’. 

+6. To conceive as a purpose or design ; = Cox- 
CEIVE 7. Ods. 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 139 Othoman .. began 
now..to conceit greater matters, for the further increase of 
his honor. 1614 CorNwAtuis in Gutch Col/. Cur. 1. 166 
What | had conceited to speak in Parliament. 1638 Hey- 
woop Wise Wom, u. i. Wks. 1874 V. 297, 1 have conceited, 
to have Luce married to this blunt Gentleman. 

+7. To conccive (hope, a liking, ctc.) ; =Con- 
CEIVE 6. Obs. 

a3641 Secr. Mem. Earl of Leicester (1706) 175, 1 con- 
ceited hope that he might.. become in time an honorable .. 
neighbour. 

Hence Concei'ting v6/. sd. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Discif/. 1 From her perverse conceiting 
of God and holy things, she had failen to believe no God at 
all. 1644 Dicny Nat. Bodies i. (1658) 3 Our unwary con- 
ceiting that things are in their own natures after the same 
fashion as we consider them in our understanding. 

Conceited (kgnsitéd), pf. a. [f. Concer sd. 
and v.+-ED.] I. Chiefly from the sd. 

+1. Ofa person: a. Having a conceit, concep- 
tion, intelligence, wit, a mind (of such a kind). Oés. 

1542 Upatt Erasut. Apoph. p. xxvi, Merie conceipted. 
1594 Martowr & Nasnr Dido in, O dull conceited Dido! 
1598 Barret Thor. Warres 1.i.6 Your thirde quicke con- 
ceipted man. 1647 Litty Chr. Astro/. clxxix. 752 Humane, 
rationall, and pleasantly conceited, 

+b. Having a good ‘ conceit’: intelligent, in- 
genious, clever: said of persons and their works. 

1593 Suaks. Lucy. 1371 Cloud-kissing Ilion .. Which the 
conceipted Painter drew so prowd. 1594 PLat Fewell-ho., 
Sorts of Soyle 33 Obseruations .. such as I haue partely 
drawne from conceipted wits. 

+e. Clever, witty, amusing: said of persons 
and their words or writings. Oés. 

1598 B. Jonson /ev, Alan in //unt. wi. ii, You are con- 
ceited, Sir. 1605 CampEN Rev, (1637) 403 A few conceited 
merry and laughing Epitaphes. 162: Burton Axes. Mel. 
1, ii. uu. (1651) 259 The Egyptians .. are commended to he 
.-aconceited merry Nation. 1649 Lp. Herbert //ex. V/1/, 


1823 De Quincey Avng of 


756 


an. 1534 The pleasure he had in his conceited and merry 
language. 168: W. Ropertson Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 365 
Conceited or witty, /epidus. 

2. Having an opinion, opinioned, of opinion ; 
esp. having an opinion of such a kind: -minded, 
-affected, -disposed. (Cf. ConceiT v. 4.) Now dal. 

1587 FLtemine Contn. Holinshed 111. 1532/2 Wherewith he 
could not but be pleasantlie conceipted. 160§ VERSTEGAN 
Dec. Intell. i. (1628) 6 The first language .. whereof diuers 
haue bin diuersely conceited. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. 
Ixiii. (1739) 128 The people [were] well-conceited of the 
King’s aims. 1662 H. Stuspe /ud. Nectar. ii. 10 Very un- 
pleasant to taste, if they be not very well conceited thereof. 
1664 Evetyn Pomona (1729) 96 They are strongly conceited, 
that this addition .. doth ..meliorate their ‘cider. @ 1677 
Barrow Seri. (1683) II. ii. 27 To be well conceited, and 
well affected toward his Maker. 1877 Peacock NV. W. 
Lincolush. Gloss., ‘\’m consated he'll kill his sen’ wi’ drink ’, 

+b. Possessed with a good opinion of; = wedl- 
conceited in prec. Ods. 

1624 Cart. SmitH Virginia 1. 34 Of our Chirurgians they 
were so conceited that they beleeued any Plaister would 
heale any hurt. 1669 Wor.ipcE Syst. Agric. (1681) 38 So 
much conceited of a Novelty. 1683 tr. Hrasmus’ Moriae 
Exc. 45 Be yourself thoroughly conceited of your deserts. 
1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist, (1827) 1. m. 245 This proud 
nation fondly conceited of its antiquity. 

+c. Well disposed, favourably minded, zo. Obs. 

1618 LatHam 2nd Bk. Falconry (1633) 14 Many men..will 
hardly be perswaded to be thereto conceited. 

3. Having an overweening opinion of oneself, or 
one’s own qualities, etc. ; vain. Orig. self-conceited. 
(The principal existing sense.) 

[1gs97 Tuynne in Avimadv. (1865) Introd. 99 The selfe 
conceyted Mr. Savile, provoste of Eatone. 19751 SMOLLETT 
Per. Pic. (1779) U1. 1xix. 240 Assuming the air of a self-con- 
ceited dupe.] 1608-11 Br, Hatt Mewit. & Vows Wks. 1837 
VIII. 27 A conceited man must be a foole, for that over- 
weening opinion he hath of himselfe, excludes all oppor- 
tunity of purchasing knowledge. 1707 Hearne Cod/lect. 5 
May II. 11 He is one of the conceitedest men living. 1710 
Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. Ixvii. 111 A talking, 1m- 
pertinent, vain, and conceited creature. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. & Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 95 One of those con- 
ceited prigs who value nature only as it feeds..them, 1872 
Darwin A7notions xiii. 331 The conceited are rarely shy; 
for they value themselves much too highly to expect depre- 
ciation. - 

b. Const. of (+ 27) oneself, one’s own qualities. 

1618 E, Erton Expos. Romans vii. (1622) 190 They are 
highly conceited of themselues. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) II1. 81 Conceited of his own talents. 1736 
Butter Anal, 1. vi. 157 Highly conceited in his superior 
knowledge. 1876 J. H. Newman //2s¢. Sk. 1. 1. iv. 203 The 
less a man knows, the more conceited he is of his proficiency. 

4. Fanciful, fantastical, whimsical. Now only 
dial, =Full of notions, fastidious. 

1609 SHAKS. (/if/e), Troylus and Cresseid .. with the con- 
ceited wooing of Pandarus Prince of Licia. 1649 Mitton 
Ejikon. Pref. (2851) 332 The conceited portraiture before his 
Book .. sett there to catch fools. 168: W. RoBrrtson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 365 Conceited or fantastical, zzeptxs. 
1699 BentLey Pal. 263 “Tis aconceited word of the Poet’s 
making. 1855 IV£itby Gloss., A consated body, a person 
given to foolish or nervous notions. 1864 Vorksk. dial, 
Kirkby (from correspt.), She was always very conceited 
over her food. The cows are that conceited they will not 
drink after the others. , 

+ b. Fancifully dressed or attired. Odés. 

c 1857s G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden Soc.) 98 Delicate in 
speeche, qweynte in araye, conceitid in all poyntes. 1s95 
S. Eowarpes in Shaks. Cent. Praise 17 Stately troupes rich 
conceited. 

II. From the vé. 

5. Conceived, devised. arch. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Barlas 1.1. (1641) 3/1 Some fantastick 
fore-conceited Plot. 1884 Symonps Shaks. Predecess. xiii. 
523 Some of the pictures in this play are daintily conceited. 

+b. Imagined, fancied; imaginary. Oés, 

1610 Guittim Heraldry u. iv. (1660) 56 A portion thereof, 
distinguished..only by a conceited line of partition, never 
heretofore heard of. 1665 J. Wren Sfoue-Heng (1725) 
220 His conceited Building of Stone-Heng by the Danes. 
1667 FLavet Saint udeed (1754) 58 A guilty conscience is 
more terrified with conceited dangers, than a pure conscience 
is with real ones. 1703 Quick Dec. Wife's Sister 27 Ima- 
ginary and conceited Expedients. : 

+6. Ingeniously devised ; ingenions. Oés. 

1594 Peat Yewel-ho. Title, Diuerse new and conceited 
Experiments. /dd. Diz. New E.cper. 5 In my conceyted 
booke of gardening. 

7. Fancifully made; ‘ fancy’. Oés. 

1615 Marknam Eng. Housew. u. ii. (1668' 8 Banqueting 


fruit and conceited dishes. 1644 Evetyn Diary 1827)1.170 | 


AA conceyted chayre to sleep in with the legs stretcht out. 
1682 WHEELER Journ. Greece 1.74 A conceited Chariot, 
or, to tell the truth, a Cart. 

Concei'tedly, a/v. 
conceited manner. 

+1. Cleverly, wittily, ingenionsly. Ods. 

1606 Hoitanp Sxefon. 21 Cicero most pleasantly and 
conceitedly [said]. 1607 TorseL. Serpents 11608) 653 A 
witty check..conceitedly to rebuke and hit in the teeth 
those shrewd women. ; 

2. Fancifully, whimsically ; in the manner of a 


conceit. arch. 

1688 J. Harvey Disc. Probleme 129 Conceitedly and 
phantastically devised. 162z Drayton Poly-o/b. iii, Notes 
53 Sir ae Sidney, to fit his Sonnet..conceitedly addes 
a froward, but chast, Lady for the seuenth. 1635 WiTnkR 
Emblems To Rdr. Bookes conceitedly composed 1827 Q. 
Rev, XXXV. 411 Horne Tooke’s .. work, so happily 
denominated Ezea Wrepoevta, and so conceitedly ‘ Diver- 
sions of Purley ’. 


{f prec.+-ty?2.] Ina 


CONCEIVABLENESS. 


3. In a conceited or self-satisfied manner. 

1602 Warner 4/b, Eng. 1x. xlvi. (1612) 216 Martialists in 
Discipline. .the auncient vse, conceitedly, doe bar. 1670 in 
Phenix (1721) 1. 364 The conceitedly-learned Mayor. 1795 
Phantoms of Cloisters 1. 170, ‘1 mean’, said he, con- 
ceitedly, ‘when you'll have the honour of being Lady 
Aberton’, 1867 CartyLe Rein. (1881) 11. 8 Thoroughly 
insignificant, conceitedly harmless. 

Conceitedness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

+1. Cleverness, intelligence ; wit. Ods. 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigue 11. xii. (1632) 271 This conceited- 
nesse which we call reason. 1691 Woop Azh. Oxon. II. 
537 The forwardness..and conceitedness of the Youth. 

+ 2. Fancifulness ; imagination. Odés. 

1669 WoopHEAD St. Teresa u. i. 4 All proceeded from 
conceitedness and fancy. 1708 T. SmitH in Hearne’s Collect. 
24 July II. 121, 1..pityed his weaknes and conceitednes. 

3. Self-conceit. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 311 Wee see, what a wide 
gate into Hell, conceitednesse is. 1665 Perrys Diary 
23 Oct., Iam troubled with the much talk and conceited- 
ness of Mrs. Williams. 1741 Ricnarpson Pamela II. 157 
Were Conceitedness, Vanity, and Pride, to take hold of 
my frail Heart! 1816 J. Scott I is. Paris 160 This prag- 
matical conceitedness, which converts courtesy into insult. 

+ Concei‘ter. Ods. [f. Concrit v. + -ER 1] 

]. One who conceits or is fond of; a fancier. 

1s89 GREENE Menaphon (Arb.) 23 The Doiphines (the 
sweete conceipters of Musicke) fetcht their carreers on the 
waves. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres 1. i. 5 Thus much.. 
to our inueterate conceiters of bowes and blacke billes. 

2. One who conceives or imagines ; an inventor. 

1718 Br. Hutcninson Witchcraft Ded. 11 Chimerical 
Conceiters, and Coiners of Fables. 

+ Conceitful, @. Ods. [f. Concert sd, +-FUL.] 
Full of ‘conceit’; clever, witty ; imaginative. 

1594 (¢7//e), Diana; or, the excellent conceitful Sonnets of 
H. Cfonstable]. ¢xg9g J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. (1878) 
14 Whose golden lines are mongst conceitfull men, Esteem’d 
as doth his labours best behooue. 1607 SytvEsTER De 
Sartas uw. iv. 1. (1641) 201 O richest Arras, artificial! 
wrought With liveliest colours of conceipt-full Thought. 

Concei‘tist. [f. Concer sd. + -1st.] A framer 
of conceits ; an inventor. 

1628 Fe_tTHAM Resolves 1. 160 As a conceitest, it hath 
laid on so many colours, that the counterfeit is more various 
than the patterne. 

+ Concer tive, 2. Obs. rare—'. Given to utter- 
ing conceits ; witty, arch. 

1580 Nortw Plutarch 189 One of the Ptolomees was 
called Lamyros : to say, conceitive. 

Concei‘tless, «. [f. Concrit sé. + -LEss.] 
Void of conceit ; tthonghtless; + without concep- 
tion or apprehension. 

1sor SHAKS. Two Gent. 1v. ii. 96 Think’st thou I am so 
shallow, so conceitlesse, To be seduced by thy flattery. 
1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pife Wks. 1772 III]. 29 He con- 
ceitlesse was, he nat knew to what place he was bent. 

Conceity (kpns7ti), a. Chiefly Sc. [see -y.] 
Full of conceit: + ingenious, witty, fantastic (ods.) ; 
abonnding in conceits, or in self-conceit. 

1606 Birnie Airkburiall vi. (Jam.), The conceaty resolu- 
tion of Theodore in answer to the tyrant Lysimachus. 
1675 J. Durnam Zen Command. To Rdr. Dija (Jam.), 
Overcostly, curious, vain, and conceaty dressing and deck- 
ing of the body. 1822 Gatt Steamboat 339 (Jam.) ‘ He's..a 
wee conceity of himsel’, 1868 J. H Stirtine in WV. Brit. 
Rev. XLIX. 366 {Browning’s] ‘In a Gondola’. .is soft and 


boneless somehow..and, so to speak, conceity. 1873 W. 
Carteton Over the Hills, She was quite conceity. 
Conceivability (kgns7vabiliti). [f next + 


-ITY.] Quality or condition of heing conceivable. 

182g CoLteripGe Aids Ref. 97 The idea of the former is 
necessary tothe conceivability of the latter. 1859 E. Darwin 
in D.’s Life & Lett. (1887) II. 234 Beyond all probability 
or conceivability. 

Conceivable (kfns7-vib’l), a. Also 6-7 con- 
eeiveable. [f. CoNCEIVE v. + -ABLE.] 

+1. That can be received ortaken in. Ods. (Cf. 


CONCEIVE 5, quot. 1587.) 
1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 1. 71 That..we 
might finde therein apt and conceiveable foode. 


2. That can be conceived, imagined, or thought 


of ; imaginable, supposable. 

Often like imaginzaéle) an emphatic equivalent for ‘just 
credible’, ‘at all credible’ of statements, etc.); also used 
to strengthen a//, azy, etc. in the sense ‘all or any that can 
be even imagined or thought of’; cf. ‘any zorta/ thing’. 

1646 Sir IT. Browne Pseud. Ep. m. xxi. 157 That he re- 
mained ignorant of this account it is not easily conceivable, 
1656 tr. //obbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839: 81 Such things as have 
some conceivable cause, 1802 Patey Nat. Theol. xxvii. 
(1819) 481 A particle .. minuter than all assignable, all con- 
ceivable dimension. 1858 Manset Lampton Lect. ii (ed. 4) 

2 Consciousness .. is only conceivable as a relation. 1867 

*REEMAN WNorvz. Cong.11876) I. vi. 450 It is just conceivable 
that Duncan refused homage to Cnut. 1879 McCarty 
Own Times Il. xxviii. 327 He never seemed to have a 
moment’s doubt on any conceivable question. 


b. as sé. A conceivable thing. 

1659 H. More /mort. Soul (1662) 61 These are the first 
conceivables in Matter. 1865 Mitt “ram. //amilton 64 
Inconceivables are incessantly becoming Conceivables as 
our experience hecomes enlarged. 


Concei‘vableness. [f. prec. + -NESS.] Quality 
of being conceivable. 

1731 Baitey, Conceivableness, the being capable to be 
conceived or understood. [Hence in JouNnson.] 1877 E. 
R. Conver Bas. Faith iv. 146 Are we, then, to deny not 
only the conceivableness but the existence of the Absolute? 


CONCEIVABLY. 


Conceivably (kgns?vabli), a/v. [f.as prec. + 
-LY2.) In a conceivable manner: as may be 
imagined or supposed ; imaginably, possibly. 

1625 Be. Mountacu 4//. Cacsar 61 The first thing he.. 
possibly and conceiveably could doe. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep... i, 4 Being truth it selfe {he cannot} con- 
ceiveably admit the impossible society oferror. 184: Myers 
Cath. Th, wr. §9. 33 The testimony of the best men .. may 
conceivably not be trustworthy. 

Conceive (kynsi'v),v. Forms: 3-4 conseiue, 
-saiue, (3 ?-ciue), 3-6 -zeue, 3-7 -ceiue, -ceyue, 4 
-sayfe, -saywe, (Sc.) -saf, 4-5 -seyue, -sayue, 4-6 
-saue, 5 -Cayue, -sawe, 6-7 -ceaue, 7 -ceave, 7~ 
conceive. [a. OF. concev-eir, -oir, (stressed stem 
concet'v-):—L.. concipére, f. con- altogether + capcre 
to take.. The F. form of the word is assimilated 
to verbs in -ére, while other Romanie langs. have 
-ere,-ire: cf. Pr. concebre, Sp. concebir, It. concépere 
and -cepére. Nearly all the senses found in Fr. 
and Eng. were already developed in L., where the 
primary notion was app. ‘to take effeetively, take 
to oneself, take in and hold’, The development is 
thus partly parallel to that of Catcu (esp. in 
branches VIJ, VIII), which word may be substi- 
tuted for concerve in some uses. ] 

I. To conceive seed or offspring: with exten. 
sions of this sense. 

1. ¢rans. Of a female: To receive (seed) in the 
womb ; to become pregnant with (young). 

(Cf. Catcu v. 29-32, and quot. under Concer sé. 10.) 

@1300 Cursor AM, 20822 (Cott.) Pis leuedi .. Conceiued 
thoru be hali gast Pat blisful child. c¢2400 Maunpev. 
(Roxb.) xv. 66 Scho was chosen .. for to consayfe Ihesu 
Criste and for to bere him. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 36 b, Suche a woman shall conceyue a man chylde 
at suche a tyme. 1545 Raynotp Syrth Mankynde 14 
When the seede is conceauyd in at this gate or porte. 1599 
Suaks. Afuch Ado. i. 240 That a woman conceiued me, 
I thanke her : that she brought mee vp, I likewise giue her 
most humble thankes, 1611 Biste fed. xi. 11 Through 
faith also Sara her selfe receiued strength to conceiue 
seede. 1667 Mitton /’, L. 11. 766 My womb conceiv’d A 

rowing burden. 1709 Steete & App. Tatler No. 90 P 2 

he conceived a Child by him. 1880 Muirneap tr. Gaius 
t. § 64 Tbose [children] whom a woman has conceived in 
promiscuous intercourse. ; 

b. pass. To be created or formed in the womb; 
to be engendered. (Sometimes not regarded as the 
aetion of the mother, esp. in expressions originat- 
ing in the Eng. version of the Creed.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24976 (Gitt.), I trou..in iesu crist.. 
conseiued of pe hali gast, born of pe uirgine mari. 1340 
Hampote Pr. Cousc. 446 He was consayved synfully With- 
in his awen moder body. cx1g0o Destr. Troy 12758 
Agamynon..hade a gay sone, Consayuit of Clunestra. 
61485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 11. 1759 pe chyld..wyche was 
conseyvyd on me be ryht! 1509 Paternoster, etc. Aiij, 
Ihesu cryste his oonly sone..the whiche is conceyued of 
the holy goost, borne of Mary the mayde. 1607 Torsett 
Serpents (1653) 740 The female bringeth forth Egges, which 
she committeth to the earth... The young ones are conceived 
of themselves by the help of the Sun. 1860 Hook Lives 
Abps. k. ii. 57 He preached the Lord Jesus Christ, who .. 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost. : 

+ c. loosely, ‘To cause to be eonceived, to beget. 

1642 Rocers Naaman 439 Whom God hath by his Spirit 
conceived in the wombe of the Church. 

2. intr. To beeome pregnant. 

a1z00 Cursor M. 10878 (Cott.) Womman pat neuer 
ueared man, Conceiue hu sal sco? /dfd. 10897 (Gott.) 
Scho has conceyuyd of hir husband. ¢1325 J/e/r. How. 72 
Ar scho had talde thurght whatkyne chaunce Scho con- 
saywed, and thurgh whame. 1382 Wycur Luke i. 31 Thou 
schalt conseyue in the wombe, and schalt bere a sone. 
1460 Enare 479 The lady..Conceyved and wente with 
chylde. 16:1 Birte Gen. xxx. 38 And the flockes con- 
cetued before the rods. 1654 R. Coprincron tr. Hist. /zs- 
tine 241 Laodice .. did seem in her sleep to have conceived 
with child by Apollo. 1706 Puut.irs (ed. Kersey’, Con- 
ceive, to be with Child, or to breed. 1785 Anat. Dial. 
(ed. 2) 354 The embryo is a name given to what a woman 
has conceived with. 1834 Goop Study Afed. (ed. 4) Ik. 551 
If sbe conceive again. 

+ 3. pass. To be made pregnant; to become or 
be pregnant, or with child. Ods. 

1475 CAXTON Jason 64b, Many of them were conceyued 
with their seed. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AY. (1596) 1341/1 The 
Queene was conceived and quicke with child. 1584 R. 
Scor Discov. Witcher. x. ii. 143 With Marie his wife, after 
she was conceived by the Holie-ghost. 1594 Martowe, 
etc. Dido 1. 106 Till that a princess-priest, Conceiv'd by 
Mars, Shall yield to dignitya donble birth. 1646 E. Fisurer 
Mod, Divinity (ed. 2) 152 A woman that is conceived with 
childe must not suffer death because of the childe that is 
within her, 

Jig. 1594 Marvowe, etc. Dido 1. 125 Had not the heauens, 
conceived with hell-born clouds, Veiled his. .glory. 

4. fig. In the following there is pcrh. eonscious 
teference to senses 2 and I b ‘to be engendered, 
bred ’, respectively. 

1393 Gower Cony. EI. $7 Tbis minerall {philosopher's 
stone] Transformeth all the firste kinde, And maketh hem 
able to conceive Through his vertue, and receive .. Of 
golde and silver the nature. /d:d. 111. 106 The state of 
realmes and of kinges In time of pees, in time of werre, It 
is conceived of the sterre. 

+ 5. transf. To take on (any state or condition: 
e.g. fire, morsture, disease, putrefactron.or the like’. 
Sometimes the notion appears to have been ‘ eateh’, 
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from without, sometimes ‘breed’ within; but 
frequently both may haye been present. Oés. Cf. 
CaTCH v. 33, 34, 44. 

1393 Gower Conf, I. 250 Wherof his lord .. A siknesse 
«. Conceived hath of dedly sorwe. 1587 Gotpinc De 
Mornay v. 51 ‘Vhe Plant conceiueth moisture in self, 
which springeth foorth into bud, from bud into flower, and 
from flower into fruit. 162r G. Hakewu.t Dazid's Vow 
119 They are .. composed of flax or tinder, apt to conceine 
fire. a1656 Hates Gold. Ret. (1688) 362 Having madea 
mixture of nitre and sulphur, by chance it conceived fire 
and went off with incredible celerity and noise. 1684 
tr Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 235 Meats of herbs and fruits 

uickly conceive putrefaction. r695tr. Colba‘ch's New Lt. 
Chirurg. put out 63 Dipping your Finger in it [Spirit], and 
touching it with the Flame of a Candle.. it immediately 
conceives Flame. 1756C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1. 84 The 
lightest waters most readily conceive igneous motion. 

II. To take into, or form in, the mind. 

6. To take or admit into the mind; to become 
affected or posscssed with. Still used with perma- 
nent states, e.g. prejuciee, liking, dislike ; with tem- 
porary states, as sorrow, joy, o6s. or arch. (Cf. 
CATCH ¥. 32.) 

Sometimes the notion of dred appears to be present. 

a1340 Hampote /’salter vii.15 He hais consayued sorow. 
1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 19 Lyf in this worlde is 
so shorte that ther ought none conceyue hate nor wil harme 
toother. 1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 307 By tlie reports that 
I heere of you, I conceive good hope of your doings. 1596 
T. Danett tr. Coutines 357 The naturall griefe that women 
vse to conceiue in such cases. 1660 Bf. //all’s Kein, Wiks., 
Life 3 Whereat she began to conceive an unspeakable joy. 
1754 SHERLOCK Disc. (1759) £. iii. 129 The Prejudices which 
Men are apt to conceive against the Gospel. 1802 Mar. 
Epcewortu Aforal T, (1816) 1. i, 5 He had conceived a 
dislike .. for this lady. 187: Smites Charac. iii. (1876) 68 
One of the bigger boys. . conceiving a friendship for Martyn. 
1890 Dic¢t, Nat. Biog. XX1V. 149 Romney..alinost at once 
conceived for her a passion of the best and purest kind. 

+b. To form and entertain (an opinion). Ods. 

1380 Wycur Sel. Wks. III. 358 We wolen seie opinli pe 
sentence bat we conseyven. 1577 Hanmer Aue. Eccl. Hist. 
(1619) 383 The. .singular opinion of godlines they conceived 
of him. 1586 Tuynne in Holtushed 11. 457/2 The opinion 
which I conceiue of some of the Scotish writers. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. 1. xii. 54 Of whom they have once con- 
ceived a good opinion. 

7. To form (a purpose, design, etc.) in the mind; 
to plan, devise, formulate in idea. 

1340 Ayeud, 58 Pet hi my3ten his {=them]. . uram pe guode 
bet hi habeb y-conceyued wypdra3e. 1375 Barsour Bruce 
xx. 186 The hert..Quhar-in consauit wes that entent. 1382 
WreutF /sa. lix. 13 Wee conceyueden, and speeken of herte 
wrdys of lesing. 1534 Tinpace Acts v. 4 Howis it that thou 
hast conceaved this thinge in thyne herte? 1628 Hosars 
Thucyd, (1822) 79 Neither side conceived small matters but 
put their whole strength to the war. 178: Cowrer Z-x/osf. 
318 He first conceives, then perfects his design. 1883 
Frouve Short Stud. EV. 1. x. 111 Orders were certainly 
conceived which were to be sent to the archbishop. : 

To form or evolve the idea of (any creation 
of skill or genius), Cf. Conception. 

1596 Harincton Actan. Ajax Pref. (1814) 6 Draught or 
plot thereof to be well conceived. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 
339 ?9 The Thought of the Golden Compasses {Milton P. L. 
vul. 225] is conceived altogether in Homer's Spirit. 1794 
Sutiivan View Nat. 1, His system, though ill conceived 
and worse arranged. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 4 The 
inind which conceived the Republic. 

8. To form a mental representation or idea of ; 
to form or have a coneeption or notion of; to 
think of, imagine. a. with siwzple 07. 

¢1340 Hampo_e Prose Tr. 3 Nane swa swete joye may be 
consayuede. c¢1q00 Mauxpev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 156 Many 
men trowez no3t bot pat at pai see..or pat bai may con- 
sayue with paire awen kyndely wittes. 1529 More //eresyes 
1. Wks. 117/2 Wordes.. be but ymages representing the 
things that the writer or speaker conceiuetb in his minde. 
1592 Davirs /utuort, Soud xxx, So when we God and 
Angels do conceive, And think of Truth. 1665 Grasvi.t 
Sceps. Sct. xiii. 71 When we would conceive a material 
object, our phancies present us with it’s Idaea. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1. 627 All monstrous, all prodigious things .. worse 
Then Fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd. 1766 
Gotopsm. Vic. IV. xv, It is easier to conceive than describe 
the complicated sensations, etc. 31865 Tytor Early Hist. 
Man. iv. 66 The deaf.mute seems to conceive general ideas. 
1888 Jewish QO. Rev. 1.55 The Rabbis could not conceive 
such a monstrosity as atheistic orthodoxy. 

b. with 067. clause, or inf. complement. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 6857 If he myght right consayve 
in mynde, How grysely a devel es. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 129 He can not pryse nor conceyue what 
good thou doosttohyin. 1578 Tuynne Let. in Anintady. 
(1865) Introd. 58, f cold not conceve wherefore the same 
was spooken. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. xxxv. Schol., If the 
side A B..be conceived to be carried along perpendicularly 
thro’ the whole line BC. 1710 Aovison IViig Exant. 1. 
(Seager), As for the Nile, how Icarus and Phaeton came to 
be joined with it, £ cannot conceive. 1875 H. SPENCER 
First Princ. 1. iii. § 19. 62 It may be said, ‘though we 
cannot directly know consciousness to be finite in duration 
.. yet we can very well conceive it to be so’. 

c. absol. or tnlr. 

1725 Watts Logic i. iv. (17361327 This Habit of con- 
ceiving clearly, of judging justly, and of reasoning well. 
1785 Rew /at. Powers 1. 1, Conceiving, imagining and 
apprehending are commonly used as synonymous. 

d. intr. To conceive of: To form or have a eon- 
eeption of, think of, imagine. 

1606 Be. Hace Recoll. Treat. (1614) 73 Friends..we con- 


ceive of them as others from our selves; But children we 
think of ..as.. peeces of our own bodies. 1623 Bincnam 


CONCEIVE. 


Neuophon 49 If any other man .. conceiue of a better course, 
let him speake, 1678 Duxvan /e/gr.i. 7 § can better con- 
ceive of them with my Mind, then speak of thein with my 
Tongue. 1834 lt. Martineau Aforal uw. 72 kt is scarcely 
possible to conceive of an arrangement niore apt. 1871 
Ruskin Munera [. Pref. (1880) 10 Ile cannot conceive 
of any quality of essential badness or goodness existing in 
pictures. 188x NEALtock Aomance 19th Cent. 1. ii, She 
cannot putiently conceive of you as in 1elation to anything 
excepting hemnelf; 

‘To grasp with the mind, ‘take in’; to appre- 
hend, understand, eomprehenl. Cf. Caten v. 33. 

a. a thing. arch. 

1362 Laxcr. P. 7d. A. ix. 48, | haue no kynde knowyng, 
quod I, to conceyue Pi wordes. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 
7046, f conceyve youre entent. 1509 Fisuke fun Serm. 
Ctess Richmonmt Wks 292 A redy wyite she had also to 
conceyue all thynges, etc. 1597 eee introd, Mus 
You haue .. well conceiued my meaning. 1660 Bf, /faull’s 
Rem, Wks., Life 40 Vhe drift whereof, being uot well con- 
ceived by some spirits, 1755 I, Martin Alay. Arts § Sc. 
1. It, r21 All this I conceive perfectly well. 

tb. with 047. clause. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Brunsxe Chron. (1810) 145 Whan Richard had 
conceyued pat Philip berto stode. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
202 The kyng, conseyvyng weel that the Scottis were evir 
ontrewe, 1669 Sturmy Afariner's Mag. v. 65 Therefore 
you easily conceive, that 3 pounds have but three quarters of 
the Metal. 1808 J. Wresster Nat. Phil. 134 [tis conceived 
that bodies differently electrified will feeaily approach. 

¢e. To understand, take the meaning of (a person). 

1596 Srenxser State /rel. Wks. (Globe) 666/2, I doe now 
conceave you. 1598 SHaks. Merry H7. 1. i. 250 Nay con- 
ceiue me, conceiue mee, (sweet Coz). 1633 G. Hernert 
Temple, Ch, Porch Ixxii, Judge not the preacher .. If thou 
mislike him, thou conceiv’st him not. 1744 Harris 7hser 
Treat, itt 1. (1765) 159 Explain your Question, for I do not 
well Conceive you. 1875 Jowett /’/afo(ed. 2) EIT. 399 You 
have quite conceived me. 

+d. adsol. Obs. 

1597 Suaks. 2 /fen. IV, wii. 124. 1605 Be. Ekacy edit. 
& Vows u. § 15 In the Schoole of nature, we must conceive, 
and then beleeve: In the Schoole of God, wee must first 
beleeve, and then wee shall conceive. 1610 Suaks. 7esip, 
iv. i. 50 2. Doe not approach Till thou do'st heare me call. 
ar, Well: I conceiue. 

+10. To perceive (by the senses), observe. Oés. 
rare. Cf. CATCH v. 35. 

12385 Cuaucer L.G. It’. 1742 Lucrece, Farquinins. Con- 
sey vede hath hire beute & hyre cheere. c1g00 Destr. Troy 
1230 Pe king consayuit his come. c 1450 Castle Hid. Life 
St, Cuthbert Surtees) 1981 Cuthbert consayued his countr- 
nance. 

11. To take into one’s head, form an opinion, 
be of opinion ; to faney, imagine, think : also used 
as a modest way of expressing one’s opinion, or a 
depreeiative way of characterizing the opinion of 
another. a. with sedord. clause (stating what is 
thought). 

¢1380 Wrycuir Sev, Sel. Wks. I. 29 Pei conseyveden pat 
bi pis shulde Crist fully hele hym. r4ss Ducuess Norroin 
in Pastow Lett. 1. 337 Wherein we conceyve your good will 
and diligence shal be right expedient. 1587 Zef.in Lassi. 
A/S. 115, Art. 93 Wee conceave here wilbe travuyle. 1659 
Hammonp On ?’s. Pref., Those that conceive that it was a 
new hymne of Christ’s effusion, 1793 Smeaton Ldystone 
L. § 190, I conceived it might probably be of some use. 
r8s9 Mitt Liderty v. (1865) 57/1 He ought, I conceive, to 
be. .warned of the danger. 

b. with 047, and tir. (or equivalent compl- 
ment: To imagine, think (a thing to be soand so}. 

164: Hinpe ¥. Bruen iv. 14 A speciall cause hereof I con- 
ceive to be this. 1647 Srricce Anglia Rediz. 1. iv. 11854) 
23 The army..did not conceive themselves secure. 1751 
Jouxson Ramrbi, No. 141 ? 7 He that hopes to be conceived 
as a wit in female assemblies. 1779 SHERIOAN Criffc 1. il, 
I dare say, now, you conceive half the very civil paragraph> 
.. you see to be written by the parties concerned. 1785 Rrip 
Intell, Powers 1. i, WWben we would express our opinion 
modestly, instead of saying ‘ This is my opinion’ or ‘ This is 
my judgment’..we say ‘I conceive it to be thus’. 1807 Pike 
Sources Mississ, 1. App. 57 Under whose special protection 
they conceive themselves to be, /érd. 11. App. 54, I con 
ctived it most proper to comply with the demand. 1871 
Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876: 1V. xviii. 187 The great war- 
rior, who is thus conceived as being absent from England. 

+e. with 27/7. alone. by ellipsis of retl. pron 
a1661 Fucrer MWorthics 1840) ELE. 327 He conceived ly 
such helps to have added to his vigorous vivacily, 1708 
Swirt Sacram. Test Wks. 1755 1b 1. 137 The dangers he 
conceives to foresee. an 
d. with szafle ob7. (Usually by abbreviation. 

1597 Hooker Feel. Pol. v. Ixv. §15 What the greatest 
part of men is commonly prone to conceive. 1647 H. Morr 
Soug of Soul. wt. xxxit, To shaken off the bonds of pre- 
judice, Nor dote too much of that we have first conceiven. 
3660 I. WtttsForo Scales Commerve 182 Having fortified 
those best where he conceived most danger of being 
stormed. ; 

te. intr. To conceive well, ill, ete. of: to form 
a good, bad, or other opinion of. Oés 

1576 Fremine Janes. Epist.44 In whome..I reposed such 
hope..and beganne also to conceive of him as well as heart 
could thinke. 1582 T. Watson /'ass. Cent. Love Ep. Ded. 
vArb.) 26 Of whome long since they had conceiued we’l. 
r60s CamoeNx Nem. 11637' 174 Neither let any concene 
offensively if they are not here remembred. 1649 SFLne~ 
Laws Eng. 1. sl. (1739) 61, 1 am the rather induced to con 
ceive chantably of those times. 1 Pixs Addr. Prot.u 
iv. (1692) 122 Those .. conceive well of those Moral good 
things. ¥ 

III. In various senses, mostly after Latin. 

+12. To take in, eomprise, comprehend. O/s. 

31380 Wo tar Sed. 1 &s. ILL. 442 Pis preyere . concev* 


CONCEIVED. 


alle be gode bat a man shulde aske of God. «@ 1400-50 
«tlexander 1837 A lettre clenly enclosyt pat consaued pees 
wordes. 1481 Caxton JZyrv7, 1. i. 7 God..may alle and 
conceyueth alle. 1530 Patscr. 299 Note that the masculyn 
gender conceyveth the femynine in this tonge lyke as it 
dothe in the latyn, as .. //7 fata en maniere de tribut cent 
thoreanx et cent vaches blancz. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, 
c. 39. Hereditamentes, which .. shalbe conceiued and speci- 
fied in any , . bailiffesaccompte. 1571 Dicces Pantfozn. iv. 
xxv. Hhj, This solide. .conceiueth two internall spheres. 

+18. To institute (an action at law). Oés. [L. 
concipere actionem.| Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester in Exg. Grids 382 An accion of dette 
..to be conceyved afier the custom of the seid cite. 1485 
Act 1 Hen. VI//, c. 1 (Ruffhead), If the same action had 
been conceived against them. 1574 tr. Liftleton's Tenures 
40a, This shall bee tryed in the shire wheare the playntyefe 
hathe conceyved hys action. 

14. To formulate, express in words or other form ; 
to couch. [Cf. L. concipere aliguid verbis.] 

1560 in Lodge ///ust, Brit, Hist. (1791) 1. 334 Receaving 
from them the articles wch they said they wolde conceave. 
1603 Knoties Hist, Turks (1621) 7 Her oath was for the 
more assurance conceived into writing. 1614 SELDEN 7it/es 
Houor 11 Qut of diuers inscriptions conceiued Deae 
Syriae and Dis Syris. 1709 Srryre Annals ii. 56 They 
exhibited their articles conceived in the former session. 
1781 Gippon Decl, & F. ILI. lvii. 403 His answer was con- 
ceived inthe tone of insult and defiance, 1844 Lp. BrouGHaM 
Brit. Const. xix. § 1 (1862) 303 The laws.. shall be con- 
ceived in terms plain, intelligible, and consistent. 

+b. (with mixture of 7.) To form and utter 
spontaneously (a prayer). Oés. (See CONCEIVED 2 b.) 

1593 Apr. Bancrort Daung. Posit. m1. v. 81 The moderator 
. -conceiueth another praier. 1614 Br. Hau. Recoll. Treat. 
772 Why is it more Idolatry..to worship God..by a prayer 
read or got by heart than by a praier conceived ? 

+15. To take (an oath). [L. jusjuvandum con- 
etpere.) Obs.—" 

1s8t LamparpDe Liven. 1. x. (1602) 49 To appoint meet 
formes of religious attestations (or Oathes) for such Officers 
to take and conceiue. 

+16. xefl. ? To comport oneself. Obs. 

c1300 A. Adis. 2204 How hent the gentil knyghtis, How 
they conceyved heom in fyghtis. 

Conceived kgnsivd. port. -éd), ppl.a. [f. Con- 
CEIVE + -ED1.] 

1. Of offspring: Brought into embryonic exist- 
ence in the womb; see CONCEIVE I, 

+b. Of a female: Pregnant; see CONCEIVE 3. 

2. Admitted into, or originated in, the mind ; 
imagined, thought of, etc.: see the verb. 

1586 Martowe 1st Pt. Samburl.1. i, 29 The cause of my 
conceived grief. 1635 N.R. tr. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 54 
This his conceived anger he manifestly discovered. 1643 
Mitton Divorce viii. (1851) 44 The conceived hope of gain- 
ing a soul. 1784 Cowrer Jask u. 603 This {dress] fits not 
nicely, that is ill conceived. 1884 tr. Lofze’s Logic 1. iil. 
127 The conceived or conceivable reason. 

+b. Of prayer: Spontaneous, ‘ free’. Oés. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat, 772 {na conceived prayer. 
1641 ‘SMECTYMNUUS’ Ausw. ii. (1653) 11 Conceived prayer 
was in use in the Church of God before Liturgies. 1641 
Vind. Siuectymnuns xiii. 168 The freedom of conceived 
prayer. 1733 Neat ist. Purit. I1. 388 Ministers had 
been excommunicated. .for..using conceived prayers before 
the afternoon Sermon. 

+3. actively. Cf. well-read, plain-spoken. Obs. 

1594 R. Carew tr. Huarte’s Exam. Afen's Wits (1616) 82 
The pleasant conceiued man laugheth not at the ieastes 
which himselfe vttereth. 

Concei'vement. “ave. [f. CONCEIVE +-MENT.] 
= CONCEPTION. 

1611 [TEYwoop Geld. Age ui. Wks. 1874 IIL. 40 Robbe 
me of the true ability Of my direct conceiuements. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Auct. Archit, 89 To give you an intelli- 
gible Conceivement of the Value of Antiquity. 1849 Jazt’s 
alag. XVI. 99 His mind’s conceivement lives. 

Conceiver (kfns7‘va1). [f. as prec. + -ER1.] 
One who conceives : +a. One who understands or 
grasps with the mind (0és.) ; b. One who designs 
or originates in the mind. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions iv. (1887) 20 The meane con- 
ceiuer, in some strength of bodie, is the best continuer. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 340 Hereof .. pious Alle- 
gories be made by wiser conceivers. 1665 GLANVILL Scepsis 
Sc. xxvii, Meer sensible conceivers. 186r Craik Lug. 
Lit. 1. 564 The conceiver, and creator of the character. 

Conceiving (kfns?-vin), v4/. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-incl.] The action of ConcrivE v. ; conception. 

1. =ConcEPTION 1; see CONCEIVE 1, 2. 

@1340 Hamroe /?salter 523 Our lady seynt Mary, aftur 
.. be conceyuyng of goddis sun. 1382 Wvycuir Gev. ili. 16, 
I shal multiply thi myseres & thi conceyvyngis. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ui. (1520) 27b/1 The 6 moneth from 
the conceyvynge of John Baptyste. 1545 Raynotp Byrth 
Mankynde 11 The lytell bolke or quantite of the sayd seede, 
at his fyrst conceyuyng into the womans mother. 1645 
Ussuer Body Div. (1647! 83 The Father conceiveth of 
himself, and in himself; and his conceiving is a begetting. 

2. =CONCEPTION 5 ; see CONCEIVE 6-11. 

1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. 5 Led vpward, by degrees. .toward 
the conceiuyng of Numbers. 1617 Hirron IWs. II. 270 
To avile vs in our owne conceyuing. 1653 Baxter A/eth. 
Peace Consc. Pref., Mans understanding 1s shallow and all 
his Conceivings of God are exceeding low. 1675 R. Barciay 
Afpol. Onakers xiii. § 4. 453 Monstrous and wild opinions 
and conceivings. : 

Conceiving, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That conceives: see the verb. 

1382 Wycuir /sa. xlix. 1 The conceynende wombe. 1892 
R. D. tr. //ypuerotomachia 63 Conceiuing capacitie. 
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Concele, obs. f. ConcEaL. 

Concelebrate (kpnse'l/breit), v. Also 6 -sele- 
brate. [ad. L. concelebrat-, ppl. stem of concele- 
brare to celebrate in great numbers, etc., f. Con- 
+ celebrare CELEBRATE. Cf. F. concélébrer.] 

+1. ¢vans. To celebrate together, or in great 
numbers ; to publish the fame of, extol loudly. Oés. 

1572 Gascoicxe Flowers Wks. (1587) 53 And so in frendly 
wise for to conselebrate This happy match. 1599 NasHE 
Lenten Stuffe 6 {n shrill trumpetting and concelebrating 
the royall magnificence of her..gouernment. 1610 Hor- 
LAND Camden's Brit, 1. 231 Wherein the wives of Amnites 
solemnly, Concelebrate their high feasts Bacchanall. 

2. &. C. Ch. Said of newly ordained priests: To 
celebrate mass along w¢¢h the ordaining bishop. 

1879 A. W. Hutton Angl. Alnistry 246 From this point 
the newly ordained ‘concelebrates’ with the Bishop, that 
is, says aloud with him all the Canon of the Mass. 

Concelebration (kgnsel/bréi-fon). [f. prec., 
after celebration.] Celebration together; celebra- 
tion by a newly ordained priest together with the 
ordaining bishop. 

1847 Maskett Jon. Rit. U1. 216 zofe, Both in the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the practice of ‘concele- 
bration ’..was on certain occasions allowed. 1888 C. Gore 
Ministry Chr. Ch, 185 The ‘concelebration’ of the newly 
ordained priest. 

Concelement, obs. f. ConCEALMENT. 

+Concelise, v. Sc. Obs. [?f. Fr. conceler; 
app. on some false analogy.] ? To conceal. 

1491 Sc. Act in T. Thomson /uveutortes (1815) 17 That 
ar arte or pate of the said concelisyng of the said tressour. 

Concelle, obs. f. Councit, CouNSEL. 

+ Conceme‘nt, v. Obs. To cement together. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves 1. 1xv. 100 All the stones are 
gradually concemented. 

+ Conce’nd, v. Obs. [? f. L. con- together, al- 
together + -cezdtre to kindle: see ACCEND.] ¢vans. ? 
To kindle, inflame. 

1515 Barcray Lgloges 1v. (1570) Cv/3 Pleasure is thing 
whereto they moste intende, That they moste cherisbe, 
they would haue men concend. 

Concensus, obs. var. of CONSENSUS. 


Concent (kgnse‘nt), 54. Also 6-7 consent. 
[ad. L. concent-us a singing together, harmony 
(Zt. and fig.), f. con-cinére to sing or sound to- 
gether, harmonize, f. con-+ canére \cant-us) to 
sing. Cf. It., Sp. concerto (Florio and Minsheu). 

From the first adoption of this word, on to 1700, it was 
very frequently confused in spelling with the identically. 
sounded coset, and there are passages in which the 
identity of the word is disputed, esp. in sense 2. About 
1620 A. Hume, Orthogr. Britou Tongue (1865) 19, gave the 
caution ‘This difference of c and s is the more attentivelie 
to be marked, for that wordes of one sound and diverse 
signification are many tymes distinguished be these sym- 
boles ; as..concent in musik, and consent of myndes.’] 


1. Harmony (of sounds); accord or concord of 
several voices or parts; playing or singing together 
in harmony. Also (with a and f/.), A concord, 


a harmony. ? Oés. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie u. i. (Arb.) 79 The harmoni- 
call concents of the artificial Musicke. 1609 DovLanp 
Ornith. Microl. iii. 1 Accent hath great affinity with Cox- 
cent, for they be brothers. 1631 R. Byrietp Doctr. Sadéd, 
163 Singingin Concents. 1697 Porrer Axntig. Greece m1.1x. 
(1715) 33 The Lacedaemonians .. remarkable for beginning 
their Engagements with a Concent of Flutes. 


B. (erroneously) spelt corzserze. 

1585 Foxe Seri. 2 Cor. v. 20 The consent of Musick may 
teach us, what an amiable thing to nature it is, to tune in 
one agreement of concord. 1601 HoLtLtanp Pliny 1. 76 
Resounding again with the melodious consent of the birds. 
1694 W. HoLper Harmony Introd., This is proper in 
Symphony, z.e. Consent of more Voices in different Tones. 

2. ¢ransf. and fig. Concord, harmony; accord. 

1588 H. BrouGurton (¢if/e), A Concent of Scripture. 1593 
Drayton clog. vi. 177 That concent we cleerely find, 
Which doth things together draw. 1599 Suaks. /feu. V, 1. 
ii. 18: For Gouernment, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keepe in one consent, Congreeing ina 
full and natural close, Like Musicke. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars u. lix, So their affections, set in keys alike, In true 
concent meet, as their humours strike. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 1. 222 That sweet harmony and concent 
which passeth allunderstanding. 1654 WHITLOCK Zoofoutia 
483 Herein you may heare the concent of a Consort of 
Authors. 1830 3lackw. Mag. XXVIIL. 527 All Falsehood 
is dissonant—and verity is concent. 1878 S. Cox Sa/z. 
Mundi vii. (ed. 3) 158 Science and Scripture are one, and 
join in pure concent. 

+ Concent, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To harmonize or make to accord. 

1596 SrenserR F. Q.1¥. ii. 2 Such musicke is wise words, 
with time concented, To moderate stiffe mindes. 

2. intr. ‘To meet harmoniously. 

1647 Spricce Anglia Rediz. ui. ii. (1854) 141, 1 have 
rarely seen such heights and depths concent in one man. 

Concent, obs. f. Consent, 

Concenter: see CoNCENTRE, CONCENTRED. 

+ Conce'ntful, a. Obs. rare—'.  [f. Concent 
sb.+-FUL.] Full of harmony: 

a 1619 FoTHERBY A theo. 1. ix, § 1 (1622) 295 He vsed .. 
Musick, in ioyning them, in so concent-full an harmonie. 

+ Conce'ntion. Oés.-° [ad. L. concention-em, 
n. of action f. concincre to sing together.] 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Concention, a consort of many 
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CONCENTRATE. 


voyces or instruments in one, an agreement or concord, 
singing in tune. 

Concentour, obs. f. CoNCENTRE wv, 

Concentraliza'tion. vac. [f. Con- + CEn- 
TRALIZATION.] See quot. 

a 1849 Por Eureka Wks. 1875 111. 124 Employing the word 
‘concentralisation’ to express the degree of the drawing 
together as we come back towards the centre from an out- 
ward position, we may say that concentralisation proceeds 
inversely as the squares of the distances. 

+Conce'ntrally, adv. Obs. [f. con- together 

+ CENTRALLY. ] = CONCENTRICALLY. 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. 7. White's Pertpatet. (ust. 270 It 
self substantially and concentrally within it self. 


+ Conce‘ntrant, z. Oés. [Cf. medical L. con- 
centrantia (pl. of pres. pple. of *concentrare: see 
next) a name formerly given to absorbent and 
antacid substances.] (See quot.) 

17z1 Baitey, Coucentrant Medicines are such whose 
Acids are so moderated by Alkali, that neither of them 
predominates. 

Concentrate (kgnséntreit, kgnsentreit), v. [f. 
L. type *concentrat- ppl. stem of *comcentrare: see 
ConcenTRE. The first-mentioned pronunciation, 
now prevalent, is recent: cf. CoMPENSATE z. ] 

1. trans. To bring to or towards a common 
centre; to collect or gather as at acentre; to cause 
to converge or meet at one point or place. In 
Afi]. use: To bring troops or forces close together. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comen. Angells 125 Love will concen- 
trate all in God, make all lines meetin him. 1813 WELLING- 
TON in Gurw. Dis. X. 595 We attacked the enemy on the 
3oth, the right and centre having been tolerabiy concen- 
trated. 1831 Brewster Offics x. 91 The different rays 
concentrated by the lens. 1836 Macoittivray tr. //z2- 
boldt’s Trav. xxiv. 367 The population is Concentrated on 
this table-land. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 80 Here 
Hannibal..concentrated the forces whick had been gathered 
from such distant countries. — . 

2. fig. and of non-physical objects. 

1752 JouHNSon Razzidler No, 199 P14 Magnets armed with 
a particular Metallick composition, whicb concentrates 
their virtue. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. V. 395 The linea- 
ments thus become collected, or rather concentrated in our 
imaginations, and acquire force from concentration. 1860 
Kinescey J//sc. I. 22, 1 must concentrate my powers on 
one subject. 1879 CatDERWwooD J/ind & Br. ii. 10 To con- 
centrate attention on the nerve system. 

3. Chem. To increase the strength of (a solution 
or liquid) by contraction of its volume (e.g. by 
evaporation). 

1689 Packe tr. Glauber's Wks. 1. 431 The concentrated 
Spirits of Salt may bring most great advantage by concen- 
trating the poor sort of Wine. 1731 ARBUTHNOT A /iments 
(J... Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greatest strength, will coagulate the serum. 1838 T. THom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 170 This salt is easily obtained, b 
.. concentrating the solution. 1845 Darwin Hoy. Nat. xii. 
(1879) 256 The sap is concentrated by boiling, and is then 
called treacle. 

+b. To purify gold or silver by chemical agency, 
¢.g. by the operation of chlorine. Ods. 

1689 Packe tr. Glauber’s Wks. 1. 330 By what means 
even Gold and Silver may be concentrated. 

ce. Mining. To separate metal or ore from the 
gangue or associated rock. Cf. CONCENTRATOR. 

1872 [see ConcentraTinG v6/, sé]. 1873 J. S. Puituirs 
Metallurgist’s Comp. (ed. 2) 472 The base minerals and 
the precious metals may be concentrated in numerous 
ways. ; : 

4. To bring the parts of ‘anything) into closer 
union ; to condense or reduce in compass or volume ; 
often connoting the resultant effect of increased 
intensity or power. 

1758 Jounson /dler No. 11 ? 9 Accounts..of one mind 
expanded in the summer, and of another concentrated in 
the winter. 180z Pravrair /ilustr. Hutton. Th. 303 It has 
been expelled from some parts of a mass, only to be con- 
densed and concentrated inothers. 1853 C. Bronté Villette 
xxx. (1876) 344 The obstinacy of my whole sex, it seems, 
was concentrated in me. 

5. zutr. and aédsol, (usually for refi.) 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adz. Learn. Pref. 16 That the 
Images and beams of things (as in sense) may meet and 
concentrate. 1835 I. Taytor Sir. Desfot. vi. 278 The 
progress of Church Power..as concentrating around the See 
of Rome, 1841 AtForp in L7fe (1873) 133 Would that. .my 
powers and attention as I advance may concentrate, 

b. Wil. of troops: To collect in one quarter. — 

1813 Sir R. Witson Diary, Life (1. 258 The news of this 
..obliged him to concentrate on the Elbe, | 1841 ELruin- 
stone Hist. [udia \1. 277 Compelling the king’s troops to 
concentrate and wait for assistance from Behar. 

[ad. 


Concentrate (kpnsentr’t), a. and sd. 
L. *concentrat-us pa. pple. : see prec.] 


A. fa. pple. and adj, = CONCENTRATED. 

1642 R. Harris Sera. 25 May 21 Here all his Perfections 
. are Concentrate. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 217 Upon the affusion of a little 
concentrate sulphuric acid. 1802 Cuenevix z6id. XCII. 
133 When the alkaline solution is very concentrate. 1834 
Lp. Houcuton Mei. Alany Scenes, Spartans at Thermop. 
11844) 50 One last unshackled blow, Strong with concen- 
trate vengeance. 1839-48 Bawey /estxs xxiii. 289 With 
all concentrate and superfluent woe. 

B. sh. The product ofconcentration (in A/znzng). 

1883 Daily News 6 Sept. 2/5 Blanket concentrates, 14 tons 
assay 102, 19 dwts. 15 grs. per ton [of gold] .. Arrangements. 
for treating the concentrates were complete. 


CONCENTRATED. 


Concentrated (see the vb.), pf/. a. 
CENTRATE U, +-ED 1,] 

1. Bronght to or towards a common eentre or 
foes; collected or massed as rotind a centre; 


bronght together into smaller space or volume. 

a 1691 Boyir Was. III. 572 (R.) ‘The concentrated beams 
of the sun inade the avrnuin fulminans go off. 1840 NaPieR 
Penins, War xiv. viii, The parcelling of an army before a 
concentrated enemy. 1866 G. Macponatp dwn. Q. Neigh. 
xxiv. (18781425 After the concentrated duties of the Sunday. 

1788 Ginpon Deed. § F. lii. (Seager), ‘The flame of 
enthusiasin..burnt with concentrated heat in (their] breasts. 
1886 Morvey //¢. Martinean Crit. M. 111. 200 She was. . full 
of vivid and concentrated interest in men and their doings. 

b. Having the faculties collected and directed to 


one object. 

1821 BYkon Fvan ui. xlvili, Then calm, concentrated, and 
still, and slow, He lay coil’d like the boa in the wood. 

2. Chem. Of liquids and solutions : Condensed 
by contraction of volume, with proportional in- 
crease of strength. 

1689 [see ConcENTRATE 7, 3]. 1823 J. Bapcock Dow. 
st mtusem, 152 French leys were always used in a more con- 
centrated fori than our own. 1847 I’meRson Repr. Alen, 
Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I, 386 Hundreds of post-capiains, with 
transit-telescope .. and concentrated soup and pemmican. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Concentrated Milk, solidified 
milk prepared to keep without spoiling. 

Jig. 1855 Brimtiy Ess., Tennyson 22 To call it the con- 
centrated essence of Byron’s Gulnares, Zuleikas, ef fad genus 
omne. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Pant. WV. Vv. xx. § 34. 379 ‘This 
kind of concentrated writing needs so much solution before 
the reader can fairly get the good of it. 

3. Pathol. Concentrated pulse [F. pouls con- 
contré}: asmall pulse. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

Hence Concentratedness, concentrated quality. 

1887 A. C. Benson A6f. Land 200 He rather owed his 
strength to his concentratedness. 

Concentrating, 2//. 50. [f. as prec. + -ING1.] 
The action of the verb Concentrate. Also afrto. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. 19 The idea .. of con- 
centrating the acid whose presence in wood he had so de- 
tected, 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines & Mining 47 A new 
concentrating machine. /é7¢. Sand which has gone through 
several concentrating processes. 1886 LauGcuTon in Dicé. 
Nat. Biog. V1. 387/1 Concentrating marks were made on the 
decks, and at Broke’s own cost sights were fitted tothe guns. 

Concentrating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That concentrates. 

1847 Mrs. A. Kerr fist, Servi iii. 39 The concentrating 
power of the Priesthood. 

Concentration (kpnséntréi-fan). [n. of action 
f, CONCENTRATE : see -ATION. Cf. F. concentralion.] 

1. The action of bringing to or towards a common 
centre or focus; the state of being so bronght or 
massed together. 

1634 PracHam Centt. Exerc. 1. xi. 38 The concurse and 
concentration of the broken beames. a 1691 Boyce JVs. 
IT. 630 (R.), I could.not perceive by any concentration of 
the Innar beams..that her light did produce any sensible 
degree, either of cold or heat. 1804 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Disp. 111. 393 Vhe concentration of your force in one posi- 
tion, 188: Hooker in Nature No. 619. 446 The concen- 
tration of related species in the same area. attrib. 1841 
Catiin WV. Amer. Jd. (1844) 11. xxxii. 1 It is the concentra- 
tion point of a number of hostile tribes. 

Jig. 1646 H. Lawrence Comin, Angelis 92 There is a 
concentration of thoughts. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 80 
P8 Gloom and silence produce composure of mind, and 
concentration of ideas. 1874 GREEN Short /Tist. vil. 340 
This concentration of all power in the hands of a single man. 

b. The keeping of the mental faculties fixed on 
one object or set of objects. 

a 1846 B. kh. Haypon(O.), The evidence of superior genius 
is the power of intellectual concentration. 1856 EMERSON 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 49 Nothing so 
much marks their manners as the concentration on their 
household ties. 1865 Tytor arly Hist. Man. i. 13 Itisa 
question, whether the student .. might not lose more in 
largeness of view than he gained by concentration. 

c. concr. A concentrated collection or mass. 

1783 Phil. Trans. LXXIIIL. v, A great quantity of water 
coming. .from the subterraneous concentrations. 

+ 2. (See quots.) Ods. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. Mixture i, (1682) 233 
Take good Oyl of Vitriol, and drop it upon Oy) of Anise- 
seeds; and they will forthwith incorporate together; and 
. harden into a perfect Rosin.. The Concentration of these 
two Liquors is hkewise so universal, that the Rosin is not 
made by Precipitation, but almost a total Combination of 
the said Liquors. 1706 Puittips(ed. Kersey), Concentration 
(according to Dr. Grew), 1s the highest Degree of Mixture, 
as when two or more Atoms or Particles of the Mixture, 
dotouch by the receiving or thrusting of one into the other. 

3. Chem. The strengtlrening of a solution by 
contraction of its volume, as by evaporation of part 
of its water ; the condition thus produced. 

1790 Buacpen Sfir. Lignors in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 338 
To shew when a given weight, or volume, of a certain spirit 
and water are mixed together. how much their bulk would 
be diminished ; or, what is called by the distillers the con- 
centration. 1799 Hatcurtr in Phil. Trans LXXXIX. 
316 The phosphoric acid .. was proved, after concentration. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot.758 Solutionsof medium concentration. 

+b. The separation of gold, etc., from an alloy 
by a chemical process: cf. CEMENTATION. 

1689 Packe tr. Glanber's Wks. 1. 325 Where more such 
like concentration of Metals shall be mentioned. /6fd. 1. 

100 The Concentration of Gold and Silver into Tinctures. 
1799 G. SmitH Laborat. 1. 75 Parting of gold from silver 
by cementation. .is also called parting by concentration. 


[f. Con- 
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e. Afining, ‘The removal by mechanical means 
of the lighter and less valuable portions of ore’ 
(Raymond Afining Gloss. 1881). 

1873 J. S. Piniars Meladlnreist's Comp. (ed. 2) 472 Dry 
concentration by Hand. .should always be resorted to. 

4. The bringing of parts or elements closer to- 
gether; condensation. 

1865 M. Arno.p £ss. Crit. i. 1g But epochs of concentra- 
tion cannot well endure for ever; epochs of expansion, in 
the due course of things, foliow them, 1869 Huxvey in Scé. 
Opinion 28 Apr. 486/3 As the result of this concentration, he 
argues for the development of an amonnt of heat which will 
dissipate the mass once more into a molecular chaos such 
as that in which it began. 1871 Ruskin A/unera P. Pref. 
(1880) 26 My affected concentration of language. 

5. Pathol. ‘ A term for the character of a pulse 
which is small and thready ” (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Concentrative (kgnse‘ntrativ), a. [f. Cor- 
CENTRATE @, + -1VE.] Tlaving the attribute of con- 


centrating ; characterized by concentration, 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 218 ‘The noblest examples of 
pure and concentrative imagination to be found in any 
author. 3829 C. Wetcu Mest. Polity 197 The accumula- 
tion is the unfailing product of the concentrative tendency. 
1881 Miss Brappon 4 sf. 1.72 Your nature is concentrative 
rather than diffuse, 


Conce'ntrativeness. ([f. prec. + -NEss.] 
Concentrative quality ; es. the faculty of concen- 
trating the attention and other mental powers. 


(App. introdnced as a Phrenological term.) 

1824 G. Comni Elem, Phrenol, 28 Spurzheim terined it 
the organ of Inhabitiveness. It now seems probable that 
its function is to maintain two or more powers in simul- 
taneous and combined activity, so that they may be directed 
towards one object ; and it is in consequence named Con- 
centrativeness, 1852 Hawtnorne Séithedale Rom. xv, 
His tremendous concentrativeness and indomitable will. 
1882 J. Sutry in J/s7d No. 27. 368 Versatility is often, by a 
certain looseness of thought, directly opposed to concen- 
trativeness. 

Concentrator kp nséntrelto1). [Agent-n. £ 
CONCENTRATE v.] One who or that which concen- 
trates. 

1. An apparatus for concentrating solutions or 
other products of manufacture. 

1853 Pharmac. Frnl. X111. 115 This the patentee calls a 
concentrator. 1884 Health Exhib. Catal, 60/1 Apparatus 
for manufacturing.. Manchester concentrated manure, com- 
prising Concentrator, Condenser, Exhauster, and Agitator. 

2. Fire-arms. A ring of hard paper or wire fitted 
inside the cartridge-case, serving to keep the shot 
together for some distance after discharge. Also a 
device for narrowing the muzzle with this object. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 1. 1. xi. 34 Prepared to 
supply the concentrators in any numbers. — 

. An apparatus by which mechanical concentra- 
tion of ores is performed. 

1873 J. S. Pui.virs Wetail/urgist's Comp. ed. 2 468 The 
most exacting and perfect concentrators yet devised. 

Concentre, -center (kfnsentaz), v.  [a. F. 
concenire-r ‘to ioyne in one center’ Cotgr.; (It. 
concenlrare, Sp. concentrar); L. type *concentrare, 
f. con- together + centrum CENTRE.] 

I. ¢rans. 1. To bring or draw to a common 
centre ; to direct towards a centre; to bring to- 
gether as at a centre. 

1633 I. Apams £x/. 2 Peter iii. 10 All dignities, all titles, 
shall be concentred in him [Christh 1663 Br. Patrick 
Parab, Pilger. 412 The love of God .. concenters and unites 
all our thoughts and affections in one good. 1764 Foote 
Patrow\. i, In you, Madam, are concenter'd all the beauties 
of the heathen mythology. 1862 Lyrron Str. Story 1. 103 
When ideas of perfection and purity. .start forth and con- 
centre themselves round one virgin shape. 

b. To attract to itself as a centre; to form a 
centre or meeting-point for. rare. 

1795 Soutury Joan of Arc iv. 439 His eager eye Con- 
centring all the anguish of the soul. 1796 Worpsw. 
Borderers 1. Wks. (1889) 48/1 My breast .. Concentres all 
the terrors cf the Universe. 1825 New JMonthly Mag. 
XIV. 233 Lord of a thousand victories, he Concentred his 
empire’s majesty. : 

ec. fig. To collect (the mental faculties, thonghts, 
etc.) and give them a single direction or purpose. 

1772. Burke Corr. 11844) I. 377 Whenever we concentre 
the mind on one sole object. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. 
i, Vhe wretch, concentred all in self. 1827 ConeripGe 
Biog. Lit, 1, x. 220 The neglect of concentering my powers. 
1852 ConyBeaRE & Howson $¢. Pan (1862) I. x. 353 How 
the attention of the whole audience js concentered at the 
last upon Jesus Christ. 

To bring close together as by drawing to a 
centre; to pack closely as round a centre; to 
bring into small space or volume; Aence, often, to 
increase the vigour or intensity of. 

1598 FLorio, Concentrare, to .. incorporate, or concentre 
hard together. 1633 J. Russet, Batt. Lutzen in Harl. Mise. 
(Malh.) IV. 199 His death did but concenter and redonble 
their vigour. 1707 Curios. in [1usb. & Gard. 36 The Spirit 
of Life that is concenter’d in the Seed. 1840 Carty Lr 
Heroes iii. (1858) 254 His greatness has..concentered itself 
into fiery emphasis and depth. 1853 IFerscnen Pop. Lect. 
Se. v. § 34 (1873) 209 It would require four hundred such 
sums concentred into one to send us tbe light which that 
superb star actually does. 

+3. Chem. =CoxcenTRATE v. 3. Also fig. Obs. 

1669 W. Simpson //ydrol. Chym.73 Doth so collect and 
concentre those malignant steams. 1673 7Ai/. Trans. VIII. 


CONCENTRIC. 


6024 ‘Thereby more and more to concenter the acid parts. 
1823 J. Bavcock Dom. Amusem, 19 ‘The acid property 
required to be drawn and concentered for use. 

+4. ¢To mix by ‘concentration’ (sense 2. ; to 
combine, compotind, Ods. 

1674 Guiw Anat, Plants, Lect. ii. Luctation (1682) 242 
Stones, and Metals; into which the said Bolny’s are trans- 
muted, by being concentred with divers kinds of Salts and 
Sulphurs, which snecessively flow in upon tliem. 

IL. tutr, (for ref.) 

5. ‘To converge to, or meet in, a common centre 
(as radii); to move towards a centre ; to cume to- 
gether into one place. “7, and fy. 

1630 W. Johnson's Kingd. & Commi. 47 Vhat. his inmost 
thouglits (like lines in a Circle) shall alwayes concenter in 
this immoveable point. 1660 Bova. Seraph. Love x.:1900) 
56 He is that glorious Sun, from whom tas Bean: all cre- 
ated Perfections flow, and in whom they all concentre. 
1750 Jounson Ratwbler No. "9 Pe 9 There was no way of 
life in which all his views could so completely concenter as 
in that of a soldier. 1816 W. ‘Vaytor in Monthly Mae. 
XLII. 12 ‘The instruction resident in the different classes 
will otherwise not concenter in the seat of Government. 
1853 Kane Grinnell E.cp. xlix, The sea .. is studded with 
bergs, apparently concentering about our anchorage. 1876 
Bancrort //fist. U.S. V. i. 347 This jealousy of control 
from without concentred in the subject of taxation. 

b. Of circles: To be concentric. 

1660 EvrEtyn Afem. (1857) III. 129 (They] might be made 
to have their circles as orderly as those which we find in 

jrasile, Ebene, &c., which, within a very little, concentre 
by reason of the uniform course of the Sun about them. 

+6. ‘To agree, coincide ; to come into, or be in, 
harmony or accord. Odés. 

@1ggt GREENHAM in Consid. Peace & Goodw. Prot. 31 
The Godly wise on both sides, bear with each other, and 
concenter in the Main. 1647 Warp Sap. Coller (1843) 41 
If the Assembly of all Divines, do not consent, and con- 
center the sooner. 1702 Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 
107 That the glorious Subsistents in the eternal Godhead 
should so concentre in kind design..towards a despicable 
impure worm! 1755 Amory Mem, (1769! II. 95 By associ- 
ating and concentring with the divinity. 

Hence Conce‘ntring, -tering zé/. sh. and f/p/.a. 

1641 Lp. J. Dicay Sp. in Ho. Com. 19 Jan. 14 A King 
.. by a Concentring of all the Royall lynes in his Person. 

Concentred, -tered (kgnsentaid , ffl. a. 
[f. prec. + -ED.] 

+1. Placed or seated in the centre. Obs. rare. 

1632 Havywarp tr. Biond?’s Evomena 82 The concentred 
point of his heart. 

2. Bronght to a common centre; concentrated|. 

1641 J. Jackson Trne Evang. T.1.84 Yet, nore fit and 
concenter (?7ead concenter'd], is that aculeate speech of 
Chrys{ostom] when Eudoxia the I:mpresse raged against 
him, like a Lyonesse. 1670 W. Simpson //ydrol, Ess. 62 
A mineral..may have its parts so concentred. 1707 
Curios. in Husb. & Gard, 33 Veach Grain .. contains in 
itself. .the little concenter’d Plant. 1796 Br. Watsos A fod. 
Bible 347 The concentered essence of all ethics. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) V. 1x. vili. 427 The concentred 
hatred and bigotry which was the soul of the enterprise. 

3. fig. Of the mental faculties: Directed to a 
single point or object. Said also of persons. 

1817 Coreripcr Biog. Lit, U1. xxii, 136 The excitement 
arising from concentered attention. 1820 Bykon J/ar. Fal, 
u. ii. 65 There exists Oft in concentred spirits not less 
daring Than in more loud avengers. 1868 Mitman S¢. 
Pand's x. 246 Christian resolution in its concentered majesty. 

4. Pathol. = CONCENTRATED 3. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 
versal Cold; which subsisted three Days, wit 
tered Pulse. 

Concentric (kfnse‘ntrik’, a. (and sb.). Also 4 
-sentrik, -sentryk, 7 -centrique. ([ad. F. con- 
centrigue, or med.L. concentric-us (14th c. in Du 
Cange), f. con- together + cenlr-wm circle: cf. 
centric, eccentric, the ultimate type being Gr. xev- 
tpixds, of the centre, central.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having a common centre, described about the 
same centre. (Said of circles and spheres, etc.) 

¢ 3391 Cuaucer Asfrof. 1. § 16 Degres of this Bordure ben 
answering & consentrik to the degrees of the Equynoxial. 
Tid. 1. 17 The heued of capricorne turnyth euermo consen- 
trykvp-on the same cercle. 1621 Burton Avat. MWed.1. i. 11. 
(1676) 159/2 Real Orbes, eccentrick, concentrick, etc. 1692 
Bentiey Boyle Lect. viii. 266 The concentric Revolutions 
of the Planets about the Sun. 1706 Sipparp // ist. Picts in 
Misc. Scot. 1. 105 An inner wall, concentric with, ard 
distant about two feet from the other. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
astron. 1. 3 Not perfect Circles, concentric to the Sun. 
1808 Asvat. Res. VIII. 289 Vhe Baudd’hists of Tibet re- 
present these zones as so many concentric squares. 1880 
G, Atten in Wind V, 451 A gradual regression or concentric 
widening of zxsthetic feeling around this fixed point. 

fig. 3603 Danier Epist, Wks. 61717" 350 It hath a Course 
Concentrick, with the Universal Frame Of Men combin’d. 
ar Ken Hynmarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 TI. 75 “Fill my 
will mov‘d concentrick with thy own. 1871 Tyxpaui. A ragm. 
Sc. ted. 6) IT. ii, 29 Not until this..is the Jaw of reason 
rendered concentric with the law of nature. 

2. Specific uses. 

a. Bol.,as in Concentric bundle: a fibro-vascular 
bundle in which the bast tissue surrounds the wood 
tissue, or zvee versa. (Opposed to collateral.’ 

1878 Ml Nas Sot, ed. 4 45 Inthe ferns and lycupods, and 
in some monocotyledons, where the phloem completely 
surrounds the xylem the bundles may be called concentric 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bury's Phaner 467 The number 
of the concentric cambium.like layers varies, 


23 An uni- 
a concen- 


CONCENTRICAL. 
b. Conch. (See quot.) 


1854 Woopwarp AZollusca (1856) 102 The operculum is 
.. Concentric, when it increases equally all round. 1866 Tate 
Brit, Mollusks iii, 46 Its mode of growth is concentric. 

e. Biol. ete. 

Concentric cetts: ‘cells which contain another cell’. 
Concentric contraction: ‘a muscular contraction which 
results in the approximation of the two ends, and the con- 
sequent shortening, of the muscle’. Coxcentric differen- 
tiation: ‘that process by which, when any organic or 
inorganic substance exerts a play of forces with the sur- 
rounding medium, the superficial differ from the deeper 
parts ’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.) 

dad. Geol, and Alin. Concentric structure: a 
structure in which parallel layers, differing in colour 
or composition, lie round a common centre. 

1811 Pinkerton Petrat, I. 223 If the kernels .. retain 
their uniform concentric tints. 1842 H. Mitrer O. 2. 
Sands?!. xiii. (ed. 2) 281 Their concentric condition shows 
the chemical influences of the decaying animal matter. 

e, ALT. Concentric fire: firing concentrated on 
one point. 

1850 Arison Hist. Enrope VIII. li. $62. 524 The severity 
of the concentric discharges was so great that this gallant 
regiment wavered and broke. 1852 Blackw. Mag. LXXII. 
355 Subject every day to the concentric fire of the Radical 
press. 1875 tr. Comte de Paris’ Civil War Amer, 11. 348 
[lhe brigade] soon found itself exposed to a concentric fire. 

f. Pathol. Concentric hypertrophy: A term ap- 
plied to hypertrophy of the heart when the cavities 


are smaller than natural. 

1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. & Pract. Phys. II. 270. 
tr. Ziemssen’s Cyct. Vi. 211. 

+3. catachr. =CONCENTRATED 2. Obs. rare—'. 

1771 Phit. Traus. LXI. 340 Acids never are given in so 
concentric a state. 

B. sé. A concentric circle or other figure. 

1sst_ RecorDE Pathw. Avoivt. 1. Concentrikes, that is to 
saie, circles drawenon onecentre. 1603 FLorio Alontaigne 
Ul. xIi. (1632) 301 These Epicycles, Excentriques, and Con- 
centriques, which Astrology useth. a@1656 HaLes Go(d. 
Rem. (1688) 358 Such Concentricks or Epicycles of Sympa- 
thies and Antipathies. 

Concentrical (kpnsentrikal), @. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] =ConcentrIc. Const. with, Zo. 

1570 BituncsLey £zctid App. 461 When the angles com- 
pased in of the Pentagon bases, are concentricall with the 
triangles. 1692 Ray Déssot. World iii. (1732) 39 Two 
cylindrical Walls concentrical one to another. 1749 P77. 
Trans. XLVI. 244 You find the Sun precisely concentrical 
with the Field of the Telescope. 1868 Lockyer Guillemin’s 
Heavens (ed. 3) 397 Vhe gradation is replaced by concen- 
trical strata. 

fig. ar6sz J. Smite Sef, Disc. 1x. ii. (1821) 417 The 
motions of a good man are methodical, regular, and con- 
centrical to reason. 

adv. [fF 


Concentrically (kfasentrikali), 
prec. + -LY.} In a concentric manncr; ‘in a 
manner directing to, or exhibiting, one common 
centre’ (T.). 


1876 


1712 CLARKE 37d & 4th Defence 13 Pieces of Surfaces . 


spherically and concentrically convex. 1766 PENNANT 
Zoot., Spoon-hinge Shelt \R.), Shell oblong .. obsoletely 
striated concentrically. 1872 HuxLey Phys. vii. 161 Arranged 
in circles, concentrically with the aperture, 1876 tr, Zzems- 
seas Cyct. Med. V1. 211 We find the left ventricle concen- 
trically hypertrophied. 

+ Conce‘ntricate, 7. Ods. 
+-ATE.) = CONCENTRATE. 

1641 Relat, Ausw. Eart Stafford 100 Here you..must of 
necessity concentricate your selfe and your best resolution. 
1652 N. CuLverwect, Lt. Nature 138 Could angels and 
men have united and concentricated all their reason. 1787 
Alirror 143 Thou focus, wherein is concentricated every 
vulgar..ray, ae... 

Concentricity (kp»sentri‘siti). [fas prec. + 
-ITY.] The quality or state of being concentric. 

1803 Edin. Rev. I. 429 Vhe grand circumstance of con- 
centricity is evidently sufficient to authorise a classification 
of the new bodies [the asteroids] under the head of planets. 
1869 Puittirs Vesuv. vii. 191 We observe the general con- 
centricity of all the layers, 

Conce‘ntricly, adv. rare’. 
-LY.} = CoNCENTRICALLY. 

1818 Topp, Coucentricatly, or Concentrickly. 

+ Conce’ntricness. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] Concentric quality. 

1671 Pit. Trans. VI. 3070 The Concentrickness of Rain- 
bows. 

Concentual (kgnse-ntiz,al), a. rare. [f. L. 
concentu-s CONCENT +-AL.} Harmonious, accordant. 

1785 Warton Notes Mitton'’s Alin. Pocins (T.), This con- 
summate or concentual song of the ninth sphere. 

Concentuous (kpuse'ntizjas’, a. rare. [f. as 
prec. +-ouUs.] =prec. 

1850 Brackte déschytus 1. 17 What time to Troy con- 
centuous marched The embattled Greek array. 1877 — 
iVise Men 297 Where now .. the rich concentuous strain ? 

|| Conce‘ntus. [L.; =singing together, sym- 
phony, harmony: in med.L. applied to that part of 
the choral service of the Church in which the whole 
choir joined, as distinguished from accentus the 
part sung or recited by the priest and his assistants 
at the altar.}] A singing or sounding togcther in 
accord; harmony. 

1609 Doutasn Orinth. Microt. mu. i, The King allowed... 
that Concentus might be chiefe ruler over all things that are 
to be sung..and Accent over all things which are read. 
1864 Excen J/us. Anc. Nat. 119 A most charming coz- 


{f. Concentric 


{f. as prec. + 


760 
ceatus of sweet sounds is heard, with the harmonic divisions 
of the octave and twelfth. 

Concept (kpnsept), sd. [Chiefly ad. L. con- 
cept-um (a thing) conceived, from pa. pple. of L. 
concip-cre to CONCEIVE; the pple. had also the 
sense ‘formal, in set form’; in late med.L. the sb. 
had the sense ‘draft or abstract’, whence 16th c. 
F. concept, Ger. concept: see sense 3. In some 
early uses it was a refashioning of ConceiT (con- 
ceipt) after L.] 

+1. =Concetr, in various senses: a. A thought, 
idea ; =ConceiT sb. 1. *b. Disposition, frame of 
mind ; 7bé¢d. 2 c. ce. Imagination, fancy; sb2d. 7. 
d. Opinion ; “bid. 4. Obs. 

1556 Apr. Parker Psalter cxix. 355 Thy precepts ..I 
mel with them in my concepts. 1566-7 Painter Pat. 
Pteas. 1, 33 Being in this louing concept, hee extolled the 
prayse of his wife to one of his guarde. 1§71 GoLpinG 
Calvin on Ps. \xxiii. 20 We forge fantasticall toyes in our 
own concepts. 1575 in Lodge /éfust. Brit, Hist. (1791) 1. 
131 To confirm in hir Maty a former concept which had 
been labored to put into hir head. 1591 in Cawed. Soc. 
Afésc. 1. 37 Bigger \in my concepte) than all Westminster. 

2. Logic and Philos. The product of the faculty 
of conception; an idea of a class of objects, a 
general notion or idea. 

1663 G. Harvey New Philos. 1. 22 The Quiddity of a 
Being in general goeth more by the name of the Concept of 
a Being. /ézd.1.66 Oviedo makes it a great difficulty to 
distinguish the concept of Peter and a horse. 1837-8 Sik 
W. Hamitton Lagic viii. (1859) I. 134 The concept Aorse.. 
cannot, ifit remain a concept, that is a universal attribu- 
tion, be represented in imagination. /4fd. xv, (1866) 1. 275 
Concepts are merely the results, rendered permanent by 
language, of a previous process of comparison, 1864 
Bowen Logie 11 A Percept or Intuition is a single represen- 
tation ..a Concept is a collective (general or universal) 
representation of a whole class of things. 1884 tr. Lotze's 
Logic 36 Concepts like ‘triangle’, ‘animal’, or ‘ motion’. 

3. sonce-use. [Ger. conceft.} An original draft 
or rough copy (of a letter, etc.). 

1869 Mrs. HEATON A. Diver 1. ili. (1881) 60 This letter .. 
the original concept for it is still preserved. ; 

“| The following is app. founded on explanations 
of L. conceptus, conceptio, in Cooper's Thesaurus. 

1706 Puitwirs (ed. Kersey), Concept, a set Form; a term 
used in Publick Acts. 1721-1800 BaiLey, Concept, a set 
Form or Term used in Publick Acts. 

+ Conce'pt, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. concepta-7e to 
conceive in the womb, freq. of L. cocipére to Con- 
CEIVE.] ¢vans. To conceive (in the womb). 

1643 R. O. AZax's Mort. vi. 41 It [the Soul] is concepted 
by the woman through the concurrance of the seed of both 
sexes. — /é7d. 46. See also ConcEPTED. 

Conceptacle (kfnse-ptak’l).  [a. F. conceptacle 
or (its source) L. cosceptacul-um receptacle, f. 
concept- ppl. stem of concipére. In scientific use 
(sense 2) the L. form is sometimes retained.) 

+1. ‘That in which anything is contamed; a 
vessel’ (J.); a receptacle. Ods. 

1611 CorTcr., Conceptacle, a conceptacle; any hollow 
thing, which is apt to receiue, hold, or containe. 1695 
Woopwarp Vat. Hist. Earth Pref., There is..in that 
huge conceptacle, water enough to effect such a deluge. 
oy Bairey W/ystic 35 The prime Conceptacle of motion, 

. ta. Anat. The uterus ; any vessel or cavity of 
the body. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alax 827 The Veines which Aristotle 
cals the vesselles or conceptacles of bloud. 1668 CuLPEPPER 
& Core Barthol. Anat, 1. xviii. 49’ The Conceptacle for the 
right Kidney was to be larger. 

+b. Bot. =Fouvicite. Cés. 

Conceptaculum ‘was originally applied by Linnzus to 
what is now called follicle ; and subsequently applied to the 
pair of follicles of Asclepiadacew and Apocynacez’. 

1823 CrapB Zechnot. Dict., Conceptacte or Follicle, a 
pericarp of one valve opening longitudinally on one side, 
and having the seeds loose in it, se 

e. Biol. A cavity-like organ containing the re- 
productive cells in some plants and animals of low 
organization. 

1835 Linptey /ztrod. Bot. (1848) I. 95 These granules, 
commonly called sporangia, thecz, capsules, or concep- 
tacles. 1859 Topp Cyct. Anat. V. 216 The male concep- 
tacles present.. an arrangement of branched filaments. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 905 The same conceptacle of Fucus 
platycarpus produces both oogonia and antheridia. 

Concepta‘cular, ¢. [f. L. conceptacul-um + 
-AR}.] Of or pertaining to conceptacles (esp. in 
Biol.). 

|| Concepta:culum ( J/. -a 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Conce'pted, 4//. a. Obs. [f. Concerr v.] 

1. Conceived, formed, produced. 

1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plagne 6 Great showers of 
Rain..would..extinguish those late concepted venoms. 

2. = CONCEITED 6. 

1594 Piat Fewell-ho. 1. (title, Diuerse new sorts of Soyle 
.. for manuring both of pasture and arable ground, with 
sundrie concepted practices belonging therunto. 

+ Conceptibi lity. Ods. [f. next.) The quality 
of being conceivable; conceivableness. 

1678 Cupwortu /nteft. Syst. 1. v. 629 Where there is 
more of Entity .. there is there more of Conceptibility and 
Cognoscibility. | 

+ Conce'ptible, 2. Olds. [mod. f. L. concept- 
ppl. stem of coucipcve: cf. mod.l. conceptible, 


: see CONCEPTACLE, 


CONCEPTION. 


(prob.) med. or mod. L. conceptibilis: see -BLE.] 
= CONCEIVABLE. 

1650 Hopses Hum. Nat. xi. (R.), Spirits we suppose to 
be those substances which work not upon the sense; and 
therefore not conceptible. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man... i. 
13 Easily conceptible by us. 1695 Howe Let. to Friend Wks. 
(1834) 155 Not by parts, other than conceptible. 

b. as 5b. Anything conceivable. 

1677 Hae Prim. Orig. Man... vi. 118 Ifany Conceptible 
is more nothing than another, Duration without a thing 
that dureth..is..the absolutest Notbing. 

Conception (kgnse-pfon). Also 3-4 concep- 
cioun(e, -ciun, 3-6 -cion, § -tyown, 5-6 -cyon ; 
3 consepcioun, § -cion(e. [a. F. conception (14th 
c. in Littré), ad. L. conception-em, n. of action f. 
conctp- tre, concept- to CONCEIVE.] 

lL. The action of conceiving, or fact of being con- 
ceived, in the womb. 

Occurs early in ecclesiastical use. 
tion: see IMMACULATE. 

@1300 Cursor AJ. 220 (Cott.) Pe last resun of alle bis ron 
Sal be of hir concepcion. «1300 /é7d, 11013 Fra sant iohn 
pe concepcion..til pe annunciaciun. 1362 Lanot. 2. PZ. 
A. x. 178 Careful Concepcion comep of such weddyng. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (1495) 186 Aege is spase of 
the lyfe of a beest and begynnyth from the concepcyon. 
¢1440 Gesta Row. x\vii. 205 (Harl. MS.) He enterid..in to 
the wombe of oure seint marie the virgine; & pere he lay 
fro tyme of his consepcion vnto the tyme of his nativite. 
1450-1530 AZyrr. our Ladye 5 So meruelous clene con- 
cepcion and holy byrthe. 1545 RaynoLp Byrth Aankynde 
11 In tyme of conception of the seede. 1615 Crooke Bady 
of Man 232 Conception is nothing els but the wombs 
receiuing and imbracing of the seede. 1830 R. Knox &é- 
clard’s Anat, 287 At the second month after conception. . 
{the head] forms half the height of the body. 

Jig. 1607 SHAKs. Tinzon 1. il. 115 loy had the like concep- 
tion in our eies, And at that instant, like a babe sprung up. 

b. attrib., as in Conception-day', the festival ot the 
conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

@1300 Cursor AT. 24934 (Gott.) Seruise .. proper of pat 
concepcion day. ¢1380 Wycuir Sezw. Sel. Wks. 1. 390 Pe 
Gospel on Nativyte and Consepcioun daies of Oure Ladi. 

ce. Order of the (Immaculate) Conception ; name 
of a R. C, order of nuns. 

1727 Cuambers Cyc?. s.v. Religious of the order of Con- 
ception; see Lheatins. 1800 Archzxot, XIII. 270. 1840 
Ibid. XXVIII. 193 The late English Convent at ae of 
the Order of the Conception, commonly called the Blue 
Nuns. /é¢d. 194 The English Convent of nuns of the third 
order of St. Francis, called the Conception. 

+2. ¢ransf. The generation or production of 
plants and minerals. Odés. 

1664 Evetyn Sytva (1679) 7 Stumps .. sowre the ground, 
and poyson the Conception. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vi. 512 
Th’ originals of Nature in thir crude Conception. 

3. conucr. That which is conceived: a. The em- 
bryo, foetus. +b. Offspring, child (04s.). 

a 1400-50 44 fexander 388 Pis concepcion with kyngis sal 
be callid here-efter A verra victor a-vansid. 1526 {see 7]. 
1545 Raynotp Syrth Mankyude 136 Whether the Concep- 
tion be male or female. 1555 Epren Decades 132. 1601 
Hottanp Ptiny 11. 304 False conceptions or Moone-calues. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. ii. 4. 1649 SELDEN 
Laws Eng. wu. xxvi. (1739) 116 Henry the Eighth was a 
Conception in whom the two Bloods both of York and 
Lancaster did meet. 1821 SouTHEY Vision Fudgeu. iii, 
Some accursed conception. . Ripe for its monstrous birth. 

+4. Gram. The use of a masculine adjective with 
two or more substantives of different genders, or of 
a verb in the first or second person with two or 
more pronouns of different persons, on the principle 
that ‘the masculine cozcetves (i. e. comprises) the 
feminine ’, etc.: see CONCEIVE 12. Obs. 

1530 Patsor. Introd. 38 So moche attayne they towardes 
the parfection of the latine tonge .. that they use also con- 
ceptyon, bothe in gendre and parsone. /é7d. 137 With their 
passyve participles, they use conception of gendres, 2. 
299, 332; 391, 791. a ‘ 

5. The action or faculty of conceiving in the 
mind, or of forming an idea or notion of anything ; 
apprehension, imagination. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) Il. 201 Swiftnes of pou3tes 
aud chaungynge of witte in be concepcioun. 1592 Davies 
Immort. Sont xxx. (1714) 106 As if Beasts conceiv’d what 
Reason were, And that Conception should distinctly show. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, EP. vi. viii. 315 The one being 
too weake for our conception, our conception too weake for 
the other. 1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Sci. vil. 37 Of as difficult 
conception, as the former. 1860 TynpaLt G/ac. 1. xxv. 
187 Its bounding heights were lovely beyond conception. 


b. Jz my conception: to my apprehension, as I 


conceive of the matter. 

1787 Bentuam Def Usury ix. 85 In my conception, the 
reasoning .. is just as applicable to the one sort of bargain 
as to the other. 1804 CasTLEREAGH in Owen IV’cllesley's 
Disp, 257 The benefit..of a Mahratta connection has. .been 
in my conception always over-rated. 


6. Philos. a. In a general sense = prec.; + b. 


applied by Stewart to reproductive imagination. 
1640 Hoppers //um, Nat. x1. (R.), All evidence 1s concep- 
tion, and all conception is imagination, and proceedeth 
from sense. 1725 Watts Logic 1. i. (1822) 10 If I were to 
distinguish them, I would say, perception ts the conscious- 
ness of an object when present ; conception is the forming 
an idea of the object whether present or absent. /ézd. 1. 
(1736) 143. 1739 Hume Yveatise mi. vii. When after the 
simple conception of any thing we wou'd conceive it as 
existent, we in reality make no addition to or alteration on 
our first idea. 1785 Reip Jit. Powers iv. i. Wks. 368/1 
Conception is often employed about objects that neither do, 


Znunacnutate Concep- 


CONCEPTIONAL. 


nor did, nor will exist. /4fd. 1. tii. 375 2, I take imagina- 
tion in its most pores sense to signify a lively conception 
of objects of sight. 1792 Stewart /lements iii. Wks. IL. 
144 By Conception, I mean that power of the mind which 
enables it to form a notion of an absent object of perception, 
or of a sensation which it has formerly felt. 1874 WALLACE 
Tleget’s Logic i. 4 ‘The specific phenomena of feeling, per- 
ception, desire and will, as far as they are known, may be 
in general described under the name of Conception. 

e. The forming of a Concert or general notion ; 
the faculty of forming such. 

(Cf. Boetnius /a Predicam. Wks. (1546 129 Genera et 
species non ex uno singulo intellecta sunt, sed ex omnibus 
singulis mentis ratione collecta vel concepta.] 

1830 CoLeRipce Ch. § S¢. 12 A conception consists in a 
conscious act of the understanding, bringing any given 
ee or impression into the same class with any number of 
other objects or impressions by means of some character .. 
common té them all. 1837 Str W. Hasitton Logic vii. 
(1866: I. 120 Conception. .expresses the act of comprehcnd- 
ing or grasping up into unity the various qualities by 
which an object is characterised. 1860 Asp. ‘iomson 
Laws Th. § 40 Conception, or the power of forming general 
notions. 

7. That which is conceived in the mind; an 
idea, notion, 

In the first two quotations with an allusion to sense 3. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 234 Whiche sayd spirit- 
uall chyldre ben the spirytuall concepcyoas of the inynde. 
1651 Hosses Lezfath. 1.i. 3 Vhere ts no conception in a 
mans mind, which hath not. . been begotten upon the organs 
of Sense. 

1603 HotLaNnn Pintarch’s Alor. 26 The true and safe con- 
ceptions which we ought to have as touching the Gods. 
1662 Stu.cixcri. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 3 Words heing for no 
other end but to express our conceptions of things. 1692 
Davoren tr. Evremont’s Ess. Pref. 5 There is..a justness in 
his conceptions which is the foundation of good writing. 
1736 Butter Ayal, 1. ii, As iinpossible..as for a blind man 
to have a conception of colours. 1750 JonNsox Ramdler 
No. 73 ? 6, I had not enlarged my conceptions either by 
books or conversation. 1842 Dickens /e/¢. (1880) I. 59, I 
can give you no conception of my welcome here. 

+b. What is merely conceived, a mere fancy. 

1604 SHaks. Oh. 111, iv. 156 Pray heauen it bee..no Con- 
ception, Nor no lealious Toy, concerning you. 

te. An opinion, notion, view. Ods. 

3678 Marvete Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 607 Your further 
conceptions intimated in yours of the 8th. 

8. Philos. a, Ina general scnse = 7. 

1640 Hosses //um. Nat, i. § 7 There [are] in our minds 
continually certain images or conceptions of the things 
without us. 19739 Hume 7reatise uu. i. Wks. I. 334 "Tis 
universally allow’d, that the capacity of the mind is limited, 
and can never attain a full and adequate conception of 
infinity. 1762 Kames £lem. Crit. (1833) 476 When I describe 
a picture .. to another, the idea he forins of it is termed a 
conception. a1863 WHaTELY Commp/.-bk. (1864) 92 It isa 
conception, not perception, that we liave of anything not in 
actual present existence. 

b. A general notion, a CONCEPT ; sometimes 
called a geveral conception. ; 

‘The Conception (Seg? tf) is opposed to the Intuition, for 
it is an universal representation, or a representation of that 
which is common to a plurality of objects’ :tr. Aant's Logic 
in Refd's Wks. 987%. 

3785 Reip /ut. Powers v. ii. Wks. 393 General terms .. do 
not signify any individual, but what 1s common to many in- 
dividuals ; therefore we have distinct conception of things 
common to many individuals—that is, we have distinct 
general conceptions. a 1834 Cotrripce Lit. Rem. IIL. 34 
A conception of the understanding, corresponding to some 
fact or facts, guornumm note communes concapiuntur, the 
common characters of which are taken together under one 
distinct exponent, hence named a conception, and concep- 
tions are internal subjective words. 1856 Mit. “Logic Il. 
192 We get the conception of an animal..by comparing 
different animals. 1856 Mrikcejonn tr. A’ant’s Crit, Pure 
R. 24 Space 1s no discursive, or as we say, general concep- 
tion [ Begrif7] of the relations of things, but a pure intuition 
[Anschauung]. 1 Cairo P&Atlos. Kant 1. 289 The object 
ofa conception is universal, of a perception, individual. 

9. Origination in the mind ; designing, planning. 

1832 Imison Sc. & Art II. 396 In the conception of this 
ideal picture, all the little circumstances should be contrived, 
etc, +57 Heavysece Sau/ (1869) 382 Prompt my deeds 
Shall be henceforth, and close on the conception. 

b. Something originated in the mind ; a design, 
plan ; an original idea (as of a work of art, etc.) ; 
a mental product of the inventive faculty. 

{1587 GotninGc De Mornay v. 51 The reasonable life hath 
his conceptions and hreedings ..We commonly terme the 
doings or actions thereof by the name of Conceptions or 
Conceits, after which maner the learned sort do cal their 
bookes their Children.] 1606 Suaxs. Tr. & Cr... iii. 312, 
I haue a young conception in my braine. 1843 Prescott 
Mexico v. vi. (1864! 314 It was a bold conception, that of 
constructing a fleet to be transported across forest and 
mountain hefore it was launched. 1883 F, Wrpmorr in 
19th Cent, XIII. 223 The element of satire that underlies 
Shakespeare’s conception of the part of Benedick. 

+e. The spontaneous framing and utterance of 
prayer: cf. Concerven 2 b. Oés. 

1661 Grand Debate 37 Conceptions of Prayer by a publick 
person .. are not to be rejected as private Conceptions. 

+10. A fanciful expression, a conceit. Ods. 

1693 Dravbex Juzenal Ded. \J.1, He. .is full of conceptions 
+. and witticisms .. below the dignity of heroic verse. 

Conceptional kfase'pfonal), a. [f. prec. + 
“aL. Cf. mod.F. couceptionnel.] Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, a conccption or idea. 

1855 Mitmas Lat. Cho. (1864) 1X. xiv. iii. 129 Intelligences 
.. peopled with the same ideas, representatives of things, 
conceptional entities, even words. 1875 Wuursry Life 
Lang. v. 90 More abstract and conceptional. 
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Ifence + Conce'ptionalist Ods, rare—', crroneous 
form of CONCEPTUALIST. 

38.. Ricnarpson , Worc.), They have yet to satisfy them- 
selvcs whether Aristotle was a realist, nominalist, or con: 
ceptionalist. 

Conce'ptionist. [f. Concertiox +-1st.] 

1. One who deals with or limits himself to con- 
ceptions, 

@ 1834 Cotertpcr in Let. Kem. (1836) TILT. 32 An ample 
and most ordonnant conceptionist, to the tranquil empyrean 
of ideas he liad not ascended. 

2. A member of the k. C. order of the Concep- 
tion: also attrt. 

3800 Arciivo/. X111. 270 Conceptionist Nuns in Paris. 
1857 FE. Ouiver in Coll. Cath. Re/ig. 282 This new order of 
the Conceptionists, founded by Monseigneur Eugéne 
Mazenod. 

+ Conce'ptious, a. Ols. rare—'. [f. Concrp- 
TION: see -ouUS.] Apt to conccive, prolific. 

1607 Suaks. 70 wv. iii. 187 [Earth] Enseare thy Fertile 
and Conceptious Wontb. 

Conceptism. rare. [f. Sp. concepto =conccpt, 
conceit, concetto + -Ism. Cf. Sp. conceptista one 
who employs conceptos or coucetti.) In Spazish 
Literature, The cmployment of coceptos, a cha- 
racteristic Spanish form of conceits or coucett?, in 
literary composition ; Spanish ConceTTisM. 

1887 A. Moret-Fatio in Eucyel. Brit, XXII. 360/1 Con- 
ceptism is the name that has been given to this [Ques edo’s] 
refinement of thought, which was doomed in time to fall 
into the ambiguous and equivocal. Baltasar Gracian in 
1642 published his Agudesa y Arte de Ingenio, in which 
all the subtleties of conceptism are very exactly reduced to 
a code. e 

Conceptive (kfnse'ptiv), 2. [ad. L. concep- 
tiv-us, f. coucept-: see above and -IvE, Cf. mod. 
F. couceptif, -tve.) Having the faculty or attri- 
bute of concciving. 

1. Concciving (in the womb 
also sransf. (rare.) 

1643 R. O. Afan's Mort. iii. 14 By her powers Formative 
orconceptive. 1646 Sir I’. Browne Psend. Ep.vur. vii. 352 
Where the uterine parts exceed in heat, hy the coldnesse 
hereof they may bee reduced into a conceptive constitution, 
1868 Bawwey /estns, ‘Vhe.. sun hath sown The soil con- 
ceptive with the seed of gold. ; 

. Conceiving (in the mind) ; of or pertaining to 
(mental) conception. 

1640 Hosses Hon. Nat. i. § 7 Of the powers of the mind 
there be two sorts, cognitive, imaginative or conceptive and 
motive. 1678 Norris Coll. A/isc. (1699' 164 That celebrated 
distinction of the Platonic School of the Divine Mind into 
..conceptive and Exhibitive. 1708 Motreux Rabelais v. 
Xaii. (1737) 100 Their conceptive, cogitative Faculties. 1870 
Lowrtt Study Wind, 126 With a conceptive imagination 
vigorous beyond any in his generation. 

+3. As a rendering of L. conceptivis, applied 
to certain festivals cclebrated annually, not on 
fixed days, but on days appointed by the pricsts or 
magistrates. Oés. rare. 

1631 R. Byrirtp Doctr. Sav. 81 Macrobius saith, there 
are foure kindes of publike holy-dayes..Stative, Conceptive, 
Imperative, and nundinative. 

Hence Conce‘ptiveness, conceptive faculty. 

1819 P. Morais in Blackw, Alag. V1. 312 Wit.. belongs to 
a different class from conceptiveness, and is an intellectual 
power. 

+Conce'ptory, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*conceptori-us, £. couceptor CONCEIVER: see -ORY.] 
Of or pertaining to conception or brecding. 

1585 FerneE Blas. Gentrie Ded., Idlenesse the verie 
matrix and conceptorie place of infinite mischiefes. 1643 
R.O. A/an's Mort. iii. 11 Me pitch upon those which affords 
Most conceptory division, 

+Conce'ptory, sé. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
on type of L. sbs. in -drzzm: see -orny.] A vessel 
or cavity ; = CONCEPTACLE 2 a. 

1576 Newton tr. Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 82 The. .pores 
opened, and the conceptories of the Veines enlarged. 

Conceptual (kgnse'ptival), a. [ad. med.L. coz- 
ceptudl-ts (uscd ¢.g. by Waltcr Burley ¢1360), f. 
conceptu-s a conceiving + -AL: in mod. F. coz- 
ceptuel.| 

+1. ? That is conceived or taken into the mind. 

1662 J. Cuanpter Van [Telmont's Oriat. 280 Seeing all 
madnesse doth arise from a budding or flourishing, con- 
ceptual, foreign Idea implanted into anothers ground. /di:. 
341 Acertain conceptual, irrational and bestial disturbance. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or relating to mental concep- 
tions or concepts. 

a 1834 CocertoGe Lit. Rem. 11. 260 This pregnant idea 
is not within the sphere of conceptual logic, that is, of the 
understanding. 1880 M. Pattison A/i/fou xiii. 181 The 
conceptual incongruities in Paradise Lost. 

Conceptualism (kfnse‘ptizdli:z’m). [mod. f. 
prec. +-ISM: in F. conceptualisme.] 

1. The scholastic doctrine that universals (genera 
and species) cxist as mental concepts (only): a 
compromise between Realism which attributed to 
them 7za/ existence, and Nominalism which made 
them inere vames. Usually considered to be a 
modified or differently stated form of Nominalism.) 

1837-8 Sin W. Hasttton Reiss Wks. 406 note, Abelard.. 
held a doctrine intermediate between absolute Nominalism 
and Realism, corresponding to the opinion since called 
Conceptualism, 1867 Lewnrs //ist. /*Ailos. IT. 29 This 
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, apt to conceive ; 


CONCERN. 


reality of conceptions, which is the point advanced in Con. 
ceptnalism. 1875 Jowetr /'/afo ved. 2° IV, 132 Neither 
realism is the truth, nor nominalism is the truth, but con. 
ceptualism. ; 

2. The psychological doctrine that the mind is 
capable of forming an idea i.e. mental image, 
corresponding to the abstract and gencral terin: 
held by, or attribnted to, Locke and other English 
philosophers. 

¢ 1837 Tlasuton Aetaph. (1859: 11. xxv. 296 The doctrine 
of Nominalism has been embraced by [obbes, Berkeley, 
Huine, Principal Campbell, and Mr. Stewart; while Con- 
ceptuatisin has found favour with Locke, Reid, and Lrown. 

Conceptualist (kfnse'ptizalist,, [mod. f. as 
prec. +-I8T: ,perh. a. 17-18the. F.conceptuatiste).) 
One who holds the doctrine of ConcerTraLiss 
‘in sense 1 or 2): esp. in /Vistory of Philosophy, 
applicd to those who held opinions intermediate 
between those of the Kcalists and the Nominalists. 

(In med.L. called Conceptistr > ¢ 1475 Petrus Niort 
Clipens Thomistarumt (1504) 56a (Prantl Una opinio est 
eorum qui dicunt quod nniversale est conceptus mentis, et 
isti nominantur conceptistze. ) f 
Also, applied by Mill to onc who holds that Logic 
is exclusively concerned with concepts. 

1785 Reiw /ut. Powers vy. vi. Wks. 406/1 That universality 
which the Realists held to be in things themselves, Nominal- 
ists in names alone, they {a third party] held to be..in our 
conceptions. On this account they were called Concep- 
tualists. ¢ 1837 Hauton Lect. Metaph. 1859) IT. xxxvi. 

16 The older Conceptualists [e. g. Locke, etc.] assert that it 
1s possible to conceive a triangle neither equilateral nor 
rectangular,—but hoth at once, 1846 Miri. Logic. vi. § 1 
The opinion of the Conceptualists, that a proposition is the 
expression of a relation between two ideas. /A/fd. 1. vi. § 3 
note, Where a Conceptualist says that a name or a proposi- 
tion expresses our Idea of a thing, I should generally say 
(instead of our Idea) our Knowledge, or Delief, concerning 
the thing itself. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1872) IV, 365 
John of Salisbury, in his Polycraticus, is a manifest, if not 
avowed Conceptualist. ; 

attrib. 1858 J. Martineau Sféudics Chy. 173 The media- 
torial theology of Christendom,—a theology which never 
could have sprung up if our present conceptualist and 
nominalist notions had always prevailed. 1884 Atheneum 
14 June 752/3 The conceptualist school which once ruled 
English logic under the influence of Hamilton and Mansel. 

Hence Conce:ptuali‘stic @., pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, conceptualism. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Conceptua'lity. rar. [f. ConcertuaL + 
-1TY.] The faculty of forming conccptions. 

1838 I. Tavior /fome Educ. 319 Conceptuality is passive, 
or chiefly so. 

Concern kfns3-in),v. Also 5 conserne, 6-7 
-cerne, 7 -cearn. [ad. med.L. comcernucye and F. 
couceruer (Lath c. in Littré}, ad. 1. concernére, f. 
con- +cernére to sift, separate, distinguish, discern, 
perccive, see, look at. regard, have respect to. 
The L. lexicons quote concernére only from Av- 
gustinc in the sense ‘to mix, mingle togcther in 
order to sift’; but in mcd.L. it was cvidently an 
intensive of ceruére in various scnses (cf. sénse | 
below), csp. in that of ‘regard, have respect or 
reference to’ (=1.. sfectdre, in which it is quoted 
by Du Cange from the Laws of Majorca, ¢ 1300, 
and from an Eng. charter of 1406. It is found in 
the modern Romanic langs. in the same sense from 
early times: cf. It. concernere, Sp. coucerner in 
Florio and Minshcu.] 

+I. 1. To distinguish, discern, perceive. Oés. 

1450 Lyons. Lyf of onr Ladye E iij'2(R. suppl.), God 
that is eterne The tronthe of thynges clerely can conserne, 
1589 NasHe Alinond for Parrot 18 a, The true children 
of God can not tell how to concerne them [the wicked] 

II. 2. trans. To have relation or reference to: 


to refer to, relatc to; to be about, 

1526 TINDALE Aefs xxviii. 31 Teachynge those thinges 
which concerned the lorde Jesus. 1586 Cocin Haven 
Heatth i. (1636) 7 The place where exercise is to bee used 
doth chiefly concerne the aire. 1597 SHAks. 2 //en. JT’, tv. 
i. 30 Say on (my Lord of Westmorland: in peace, What doth 
concern your coming. 1631 GotcE Gods Arrows tu. Ep. 
Ded. 5/2 The principal points herein handled .. concerne 
Prayer. 1632 Havwarp tr. Brondt’s /cromena 67,1 will, that 
shee bee yours for as much as concernes me. 1841-4 Ener- 
sox Ess. Wks. I. 99 Prudence concerns the present time, 
persons, property, and existing forms. 


+b. To belong; to appertain. Oés. rare. 
1658S. Ricuarpson Form, (ellin Phenix 11. 430, Lappeal 
to the learned in the languages, for to them concerneth the 
decision of the signification of words. 

e@. As concerns (as il concerns’: 
to; in refcrence to; as respects. 

187a Morey J o/tarre (1836) 21 As concerns their demands. 
1873 F. Hace Vod. Eng. 50 As concerns a substantive, its 
subjective genitive, universally. .may be expressed preposi- 
tively. 

3. To affect \things, or persons passively); to 
have a bearing or intluence on; to involve. 

[1526 Peder. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 237 b, Some lawes per- 
teyneth onely to London, whiche onely byndeth the same 
Cite, and concerneth nothynge Yorke or Brystowel]. 1586 
Tuvsse in //o/inshed U1. 405 Such things as. concerne the 
honour of the Scotish nation. 1662 Evetyn Chascogr. (1769) 
24 His [Adam‘s] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
and infused habits. [1z7or W. Wotton //ist, Kome vi. 87 
This war equally concerns us all.] 


with regard 


CONCERN. 


4. To be of importance to; to be the concern 
or business of. (Often with quasi-/ fers. const., 
the subject being a phrase or clause.) 

1603 SHAks. JJeas. for Al, i. i. 78 It concernes me To 
looke into the bottome of my place. 1604 — O24. 1. iil. 22 
Th’ importancie of Cyprus to the Turke. .it more concernes 
the Turke then Rhodes. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vu. 82 Things 
above Earthly thought, which yet concernd Our knowing. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 290 P 1 Domestick Virtues concern 
all the World. 1732 Pore Hor. Sa/.n. ii. 165 If the use be 
mine, can it concern one, Whether the name belong to Pope 
or Vernon? 1818 Jas. Mate Brit. Judza 11. vi. i 17 Here 
is a picture! It concerns my countrymen to contemplate 
well the features of it. 1869 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 
ILI. xii. 249 A quarrel which concerned neither himself nor 
his country. 

+b, absol. or txir. Yo be of importance, to 
matter. Also with sz~o. Obs. 

1588 Suaxs. L. LZ. LZ. 1v. ii. 147 Trip and goe my sweete, 
deliuer this Paper into the hand of the King, it may con- 
cerne much, 1591 — 7wo Gent. u. ii. 77 Madam, it will 
not lye where it concerns, Vnlesse it haue a false Interpreter. 
— 1 Heu. VI, v. iii. 116 Why what concernes his freedome 
vnto mee? 1679 Sir T. Browne /V&s, (1882) III. 463 If places 
bee sould or given by favor only, such virtues will concerne 
butt contingently. 

+5. trans. To engage the attention of; to affect 
with consideration, care, or solicitude; to trouble. 
Obs. in active. 

¢ 1592 MARLOWE Few J/alta 1. ii, Now, then, here know 
that it concerneth us. 1611 Snuaxs. Wint. 7. mi. ii, 87 
Which to deny, concernes more than auailes. 1641 Bp. 
Hatt Via Media Rem. Wks. (1660) 374 These opinions, 
which have no reason to concern us. 1749 R. Goappy &. 
-W. Carew 174 This greatly surpriz’d and concerned Mr. 
Carew. 

+6. To bring into relation, cause to have a part 
or share 272; to engage, implicate, mix up. Odés. in 
active. 

1676 Marvete d/7. Sinirke 18 To concern the Author in 
the Non-Conformists, that may have reflected any where. 
1678 CupwortH J/ufell. Syst, 1. iii, 150 Those mechanick 
Theists.. Affect to concern the Deity as little as possible in 
mundane affairs. 1679 Everarp Prot. Princes Europe 11 
France made its Treaty..with the House of Austria, with- 
out concerning the Grisons therein. 

b. refl. 70 concern oneself: to interest oneself 
with, tn, aboui, to do a thing; to engage, take up, 
or trouble oneself ; to take or have any concern. 

1634 tr. Balzac’s Lett. 365 One concerning itselfe in this 
sort. 1676 C, Hatton in Hattou Corr. (1878) 129 Hee doth 
of late more publickly concerne himself in state affairs. 1682 
Dryven Red. Laicé Pref., I ought not to have concerned 
myself with [such] speculations. 1712 HEARNE CodZect. ‘Oxf. 
H. Soc.) III. 485 I will not concern myself in this Affair. 
@ 1716 South Sernz. (J.), Providence. .concerns itself toown 
and assert the interests of religion, 1791 CowPeR Cost. 
Wilton Wks. 1837 XV. 336 There is nothing about which 
the heart of man concerns itself so little. 1883 FRovoE 
Short Stud. 1V. m. 270 Celsus .. was a man.. unlikely to 
concern himself with vice and folly. 

7. In the imperative = ‘Confound!’ cf. Con- 


CERNED 3. dial, 

1877 .V. IV. Lincolnsh. Gloss.,Consarn you, an objurga- 
tion equivalent to ‘confound you’. Also in Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Gloss. of Leicester, Cheshire, etc. 

III. Passive, 70 be concerned, 

This occurs in some senses which are non-existent or 
obsolete in the active; in other senses it Is much more used 
than the active. 

+ 8. To be under the responsibility or obligation ; 
to have it as one’s business. Ods. (Cf. 4.) 

1652 Neepuam Seldeu’s Mare Ci. 125 Princes are con- 
cerned to bee warie and careful, that they admit no such 
strangers .. where .. the Common-weal may receiv any 
damaze thereby. 1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 457 That 
gentleman will be concerned to name them in a fitter season. 
1735 J. Price Stone Br. Thames 16,1 shall think myself 
concern’d to pursue my Thoughts upon this Subject. 

9. To feel interested, to be solicitous, to care. 
KGRNS.) 

1664-5 Lp. Winpsor in Hatton Corr. (1878) 46 Without 
letting Sir Charles Lytleton know I am att all concearned for 
it. 1671 Sir C. Lyttretton /67d. 63, I had a letter. .from one 
a little concerned to have itso. @ 1687 Petry Pol. Avith. 
iv. ney 77 The said Ten being not concerned to increase 
their Territory. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 151 We are 
concern’d to tell you ofit. 1734 BERKELEY A xzalyst § 20, I 
am not concerned about the truth of your theorems. 1876 
Geo. Eriot Dau. Der. 1. 268, I am not concerned to tell of 
the food that was eaten in that green refectory. 

10. To be troubled or distressed cither with 


anxiety, or sorrow for misfortune. Cf. 5.) 

@ 1674 CLARENDON Surv. Leziath. (1676) 249 He is not 
concern’d, if the King forbids him to believe in Christ. 1693 
Cot. Rec. Penn.\. 414, 1..am Concerned to see the time goe 
away and nothing done. 1712 Hizarne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) II]. 479 lam conceru’d at this Proceeding, and indeed 
take it very unkindly. 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Tones Wks. 
(1775) III. 106 I never was more concerned at any thing in 
my life. 1805 WELLINGTON in Owen Disf. 518 The Governor- 
General is concerned to state that neither of the other 
attacks succeeded. 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 73 
We are concerned that any Christian divine can so torture 
and desecrate the names of virtue. 

+b. Used of physical distress. Ods. 

1713 DerHaM Phys.- Theol. 5 foot-note, In one..Compress- 
ing Engine I closely shut up a sparrow, without forcing 
any Air in; and in less than an Hour the Bird began to 
pant, and be concerned. 


11. To be in a relation of practical connexion 
with; to have to do wizh; to have a part or share 
in; to be engaged zu, wih (t+ againsi). (Cf. 6.) 
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a 1680 BuTLer Ke, (1759) I1. 311 Those, that are con- 
cerned in one another’s Love..are never quiet, but always 
catterwalling. 1699 Bentiry Phad. Pref. 15 Any Body, 
that has ever been concern’d in a Patent. 1711 Appisox 
Spect. No. 1 » 9 Those Gentlemen who are concerned with 
me in this Work. 1749 FietpinGc Yom Fones xu. x, An 
attorney may feel all the miseries and distresses of his 
fellow creatures, provided he happens not to be concerned 
against them. 1836 Pricuarp Phys. Hist. Man. yed, 3) 1. 
275 The inquiry with which I am now concerned, 1875 
JowettP/ato (ed. 2) V. 224 Music is concerned with harmony 
and rhythm. 1884 GLapstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/4 
Persons prominently concerned in conducting the affairs of 
the country. 

b. esp. To be implieated, or involved 27, to have 
to do with (anything culpable). 

1686 Col. Rec. Penn. I, 176 Under suspition of being 
Carnally Concerned with a Woman Servt. 1711 STEELE 
Sect, No. 260 » r Intrigues which no one will believe I 
ever was concerned in. 1717 Col. Rec. Penn. II. 21 Some 
of their men were concern’d in the killing of the sd. 
Catamba Indians, 1802 Mar. EpGewortn J/orai T. (1816) 
I. xv, 122 Accused of being concerned in a riot. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Evg. 1. 663 Among the persons concerned 
in the Rye House plot. 

12. Of things; To be involved or engaged in any 
action. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 125 All delays were danger- 
ous, in a case where winds and tides were concerned. 1831 
Brewster Offics iv. 34 The small part of any curved surface 
. which is concerned in refracting it, may be regarded as a 
plane. 1846 Mitt Logic Introd. § 7 There are other more 
elementary processes, concerned in all thinking. 

b. To be involved in a risk; to be at stake. 

1700 DrypEen Pref, Fables Wks. (Globe) 501 The honour 
of their order is concerned in every member of it. 1749 
Fietpinc Tow Jones xvut. vii, A secret in which her 
honour, and consequently her life, was concerned. 1862 
W. Cotuns No Mame iv. 5 My honour is concerned in bowl- 
ing out Mrs. Lecount. 

13. To be under relations of any kind; to be 


affected, or liable to be affected. (Cf 2, 3.) 

1794 BurKE Rep. Lords’ Frnls. Wks. 1842 I1. 627 In such 
a cause the state itself is highly concerned in the event. 
1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disp. V. 542 What has passed 
in Parliament respecting me, has not given me one moment's 
concern as far as I am personally concerned. 1862 Ruskin 
Aiunera P. (1880) 32 As far as he is himself concerned the 
capitalist takes..a more interesting aspect. 1882 J. a. 
Biunt Ref, Ch. Eng. I. 253 A matter in which religious 
duty and public policy were concerned. 

Concern (kfnss1n), sd. [f. prec. vb.: the rela- 
tion of sense between the vb. and sb. corresponded 
originally to that between vb. and sb. in regard, 
respect. There is no corresponding sb. in Fr. 

The use of concern instead of coucernment in R. Boyle’s 
Parthenissa was thus censured in 1655 by Dorothy Osborne, 
Lett. li. (1888) 238, ‘ Another fault I find, too, in the style— 
tis affected. .J%y concern or of great concern is, it seems 
[z.e. to Boyle], properer than coucernnient’,] 

. A relation objective or subjective. 

+1. Regard, respect, reference; coneernment. 
In that concern: in regard or respect to that. Obs. 

1589 Jas. VI in Ellis Orig. Lett, 1. 228. III. 29 We.. 
desyring you to interpone your gud will..to thair expedi- 
tcoun and furtherance in that concerne. 1667 H. More Diz. 
Dial. v. iv. (4713) 409, | would not exclude the Persian from 
the Concern of this sixth Vial. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 1. 
(1711) 96 Men of good observation to inspect into matters of 
this Concern. 

b. Relation ; concernment. 

1862 STANLEY Few. Ch. (1877) 1. iv. 73 It is connected with 
every stage of the Sacred History ; but its special concern is 
with the period preceding the Exodus. 

2. Of concern: of relation to some one; esf. of 
important relation, of importance, of interest. 

1655 [see notein Etymol.]. 1666 Sir J. Tatsorin Sdingsdy’s 
Diary (1836) 369 He hath some affaires of Concerne to you 
to acquaint you of. 1674 ALLEN Dauger Enthus. 27 Those 
things which in their nature were of common concern unto 
all. 1682 Bunyan Holy lar 203 So he has writ himself in 
all papers of concern, wherein he has had to do. 1697 
Cotiier Ess. Afor, Subj. u. To Rar. (1709) 4 A Cause of 
Concern ought to be pleaded to Advantage. 1712 ARBUTH- 
not Fohn Bull (1727) 78 Truly this is a matter of some con- 
cern. 1869 Happan A fost. Success. iti, (1879) 57 A truth of 
deep concern to men’s souls. . ; 

3. A relation of practical intercourse with (any- 
one). £/. Transactions, business relations. 

1699 Bent.tey Péal. 98 He had concerns with the Mamer- 
tines of Messana. 1749 Fietpinc 7om Yones Wks. (1775) 
III. 129, [ know Mr. Nightingale..and have formerly had 
concerns with him. 1790 CowpPer Odyss. 111. 90 Come ye to 
transact concerns Commercial? 1807 Crasse Par. Reg. u. 
224 In all concerns was Stephen just and true. 

b. To have no concern | formerly concerns) with : 
to have nothing to do with. 

1726 SHetvocke Voy. rouud World Pref. 26 He often 
declared that he would have no concerns with me when we 
came tosea. 1846 Mite Logic 1. ili. § 7 We have no concern 
here with this controversy. a 1862 BuckLr Civili'z. (1873) 
III. v. 464 The process, being ideal, has no concern either 
with observations or experiments. 1876 FREEMAN iVorm. 
Conq. 1.359 With these rulers of Bernicia I have no concern. 

4. A relation of connexion or active interest in 
an act or affair; interest, share, position of being 
concerned 272; as, Co have a concern in. 

1720 WATERLAND Ezght Serm. 102 The Son’s concern in 
the Work of Creation. 1805 WELLINGTON in Owen Jisf. 
511 The Acting Resident did not suspect that..Scindiah 
had any concern in this outrage. 1814 Scott /¥’az, xliii, 
How many gerftlenien. .took a concern in the. . undertaking 
of 1745. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 302 Motives of hu- 
manity had not the smallest concern in the business. 


CONCERN. 


+b. A financial or commercial interest or share. 

1748 Ricnarpson Céerissa (1811) VII. 284 He has a con- 
cern in a ship, which will sail in a month. 1762-71 H. 
Watroe Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 170 He appears 
too to have had some concern in a manufacture of tapestry. 

5. Interest, solicitous regard, solicitude, anxiety ; 
anxious, uneasy, or troubled state of mind, arising 
from regard to or interest in any person or thing. 
(Viewed as a condition that one is zz or under, 
a sentiment that one has, shows, etc.) 

1697 Drypen lirg. Georg. 1. 709 Without concern he 
hears. .Of..distant war. 1704 Swirt Batt. Bhs. (1711) 243 
Jove, in great Concern, convokes a Council in the Milky- 
Way. 1707 J. Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. fem, X. 214 During 
their absence, I was under tbe greatest concern of mind that 
ever I knew in my life. 1768 Sterne Seut. Fourn., The 
Postiiiiou, ‘The concern which the poor fellow’s story threw 
me into. 1860 Tynpa.t Gac. 1. iil. 28 I noticed an expres- 
sion of concern upon his countenance. 1877 Moztey L’aiz,. 
Serm, iv. 83 Deep concern for human souls. 

b. (with a and p/.) ? Obs. 

1692 Drypen S/. Evvemiont’s Ess. 101 If so be what is said 
of us be false, so soon as we shew a concern at it, we make 
it suspected for Truth. 1713 Appison Ca/o1. v, O Marcia, 
let me hope thy kind concerns And gentle wishes follow me 
to battel! 1769 Funizvs’ Lett, i. 2 Every man who pretends 
to a concern for the public welfare. 


ITI. A matter that concerns. 
6. A matter or subject that relates or appertains 
to some person or thing, an atfair. + Gemeral or 


public concern: the commonwealth, res publica. 

1707 Freinp Peterlorow's Cond. Sp. 174 To lay down ny 
Life .. if my preservation were not of greater use to the 
General concern. 1770 LancHornr Pintarch (1879) I, 200 
He saw what an important concern the administration was. 
1794 Gopwin Cal, Williams 219 Zealous as she was for the 
public concern. 1806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries Hz, Life 
(1826) 11. Concdus., 1 have..neglected almost every other 
concern in trying to find it out. s 

b. ff. Affairs. 

1675 Ocitsy Byit. 46 The Hall in which are Heard all 
Concerns in Law. 1691 Woop d zz. Oxon. II. 84 He often 
inspected the Accompts of his sister .. and had a great care 
of her concerns. 1718 Freethinker No. 87. 226 The least 
Judgment or Discretion in the Common Concerns of Life. 
1729 BuTLerR Sern. Wks. 1874 II. so That strong inclina- 
tion most have to be talking of the concerns..of their 
neighbour. 1813 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Disf. XI. 107, I 
can interfere in no manner whatever in the internal concerns 
of the country. 1829 SoutHey VU. WVezwan vi, Of needful 
things and every-day concerns. 1872 Mortey Voltarre 
(1886) 28 The application of individual energy and thought 
to public concerns. 

7. A matter or subject that affects or touches 
one, and that ought to engage one’s active in- 
terest and attention. esp. with possessive, J/j con- 
cern: my business, a matter affecting me, or in which 
I have ground of interference. 

a 1700 DrybeN (J.), "Tis all mankind’s concern that he 
should live. 1732 Law Serious C. xxiv. (ed. 2) 489 Which 
are the common and greatest concern ofall Christians. 1790 
Burke /'r, Rev. 17 That is their concern. 1850 HERSCHEL 
Stud. Nat. Phil. uv. vii. (1851) 215 Their performance, in 
many cases, becomes a national concern. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Afanch. Strike i, g What concern is it of yours? 
1883 G. Ltovp £46 § Flow II. 287 It is no concern of mine. 


b. Hence, A subject that does excite one’s in- 
terest, attention, and care; a subject about which 


one concerns himself. (Cf. §.) 

a 1831 A. Kxox Rew. (1844) I. 71 To keep his own vine- 
yard was his first and great concern. 1888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse vi. 8g But it was the work he had been set to 
do; and his concern was only to execute it as completely as 
possible. : 

8. pl. Things that belong to one; belongings. 
Obs. b. Things appertaining to any work, ap- 
purtenances. rare. c¢. Persons belonging to one; 
‘relations’, relatives. Sc. da/. 

1693 LuttreLy Arie/ Red. (1857) III. 321 That afternoon 
he removed his concerns out of the office. 1818 B. O’Re1LLy 
Greenland 236 Nor were the concerns for scientific observa- 
tion overlooked. 1818 ELdiu. Alag. 330 (Jam.) They ap- 
peared to their nearest relations (in the Scottish language 
concerns) and declared to them their state. 

+9. A property, an estate. Now dad. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Conceru, a little estate. 1877 
Holderness Gioss., Consahn, an estate, a property. ‘Ah’ve 
bowt a nice consahn at Hedon.’ 

10. A business organization; a business, a firm ; 
a commercial or manufacturing establishment. 

So long as a partnership firm consists of the original 
partners, it is called firs? concern; ona change in the firm, 
occurring by the retirement or accession of any partner, 
or by change of position among the partners, it is called 
second concern; so third, fourth concern, etc. — : 

1681 YaRRANTON Eng. /nprov. u. 159 If Things in the 
Iron Concern are as you say, the whole Country suffers much 
by it. 1800 Wel.incTon in Owen Désf. 722 [They] can no 
longer be considered as the agents of a commercial concern. 
1857 C. Bronté Professor 1. ii. 22 A dense, permanent 
vapour brooded over this locality—there lay Edward’s 
‘Concern’. 1866 Crump Banking 1, 32 The bank received 
back its own with interest, and subsequently became a 
flourishing concern. 1885 Law Kep. 29 Chanc. Div. 463 The 
directors did not. .know that the concern was going to fail. 

ll. familiarly. A material contrivance or ob- 
ject ; ess. one that is complicated or cumbrous: 
usually with some amount of depreciation (esp, i! 
applied to a person) ; cf. affair, article, thing. 

1834 Mrs. Cartyte Leff. I. 12 A steel-pen, which is a 
very unpliable concern, 1842 S. Lover //andy Andy xvi, 


CONCERNANCE. 


A tin concern, something like a chimney-cowl. 1856 KANE 
Arct, Expl. 1. xxvii. 359 A moment’s check would plunge 
the whole concern into the rapid tide-way. 1856 Mrs. 
Stowe Dred I. i. 16 No, I’m not, Harry; I am a selfish 
little concern. 

12. An ‘ affair’ not more definitely characterized ; 
é.g.an intrigue, disturbance, ctc. Now chiefly /za/. 

1690 J. Witson Belphegor (Dram. Restoration 296) It is 
not long since I had a concern with a signiora. 1877 
N. WW. Lincolnsh. Gloss , Consarn, an intrigue. ‘‘Vhey'd 
aconsarn together for years, an’ he'd two bairns by her.’ 
1877 /fodderness Gloss., ‘\t’s a queer consaln that of awd 
Smith and his men.’ 1888 IV, Somerset Word-bh., Concern, 
row, quarrel, disturbance. ‘here was a pretty consarn 
sure ‘nough, last night.” 

Conce‘rnable, a. sonce-wd. [f. CONCERN v. + 
-ABLE.] Solicitous, desirous. 

1887 Biackmore Springhaven (ed. 4) 11. vii. 84 1 was not 
concernable to let her see me. 

+Conce'rnance, ds. rare—'. [Cf. obs. F. 
concernence : sec -KNCE.] = CONCERNMENT. 

1644 HamMonpb Catech. Wks. 1684 IV. 11. ii. 74 Importu- 
nity, i.e. frequent coming to God in prayer. .and with the 
concernance of those things which we may ask and obtain. 

+ Conce‘rnancy. 0¢s.—'. ? =ConcennMENT. 

1603 Suaks. //am. y. ii. 128 (Qq.), Osr. Your lordship 
speaks most infalliblyof him. //am. ‘The concernancy, sir? 
why do we wrap the gentleman in our more rawer breath? 


Concerned (kfnss-ind), A//. a. [f. CONCERN v.] 

1. Affected, interestcd, involved ; troubled, vexed, 
anxious ; showing concern. 

1656 CowLey Davideis 1, 766 With concern'd haste her 
thoughtful Looks she rais'd. 1672 Sir I. Browne Left. 
Frieud xxii. '1881) 142 To see the heirs and concerned rela- 
tions gratulating themselves. 1712 SreeLe Sect. No. 504 
e 4 Taking him aside with a grave concerned countenance. 
y80z Mar. Evcewortu A/oral 7. (1816) I. xv. 128 He was 
greatly concerned. 1832 Sourney ///st, Peutns, Wor U1. 
877 The more concerned spectators were not without fear, 

b. Used aéso/., and henee formerly with 7. 

1755 Macens /nserances 1. 60 An Instance..wherein the 
Concerned agreed that the Goods..should he rated at first 
Cost. /érd. 1. 236 Arbitrators were fixed upon.. Mr. N. M. 
for the Concerneds in the Prize. 


2. Concerned with \in) drink or liquor: having 
had too much to do with it; the worse for liquor; 
also stmply concerned. Now vulgar ordtal. (Cf. 


CoNCERN v. 11 b.) 

1687 Afaga, Coll. & Fas. /} (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 71 Mr. An- 
thony Turner came to ‘the Lobster’ about eleven at night.. 
much concerned in drink. 1723 Swirt Cook-mard's Let., 
Drunk or sober.. Not that .. his reverence was ever con- 
cern'd tomy knowledge. 1731 Wentworth Papers 3 Aug. 
(1883) 472, I had made a full resolution never to be concern'd 
in liquor again. 1752 E. Murrayin Scots Afag. Aug.(1753) 
392/2 He thought the pannel was a little concerned with 
drink. 1834 a, H. Taytor Artevelde wu. iii, 3 (D.) 
She's a light-skirts } yea, and at this present A little, as you 
see, concerned with liquor. 1875 Parisu Sussex Dial. 30 
Concerned iu Liguor..one of the many expressions used in 
Sussex to avoid the word ‘drunk’. 

3. U.S. slang. Confounded, deueed. Also adv. 

1848-60 in Bartlett. 

Concernedly (kfnsd-médli), adv. [f. pree. + 
-LY%.] In a eoncerncd manner ; with concern. 

1654 EarL Orrery Parthensssa (1676) 335 Udozia..con- 
cernedly consider’d the generous Ventidius’s Picture. a 1674 
CrarEnbon (J.), They had more positively and concernedly 
wedded his cause. 1698 Frocer } oy. 104 Which made. .the 
Portuguese to murmur, and concernedly to say, That it 
was not to be endured. 

Concernedness (kfnsd:inédnés). [f. as pree. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being concerned ; con- 
ccrn. 

1675 Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 8 Out of a hearty 
concernedness and jealousy for the honour of religion. 1686 
Horneck Crucif, Jesus ix. 169 How shall I testifie my 
concernedness at the sufferings ofthe Lord? 1699 J. Barry 
Cordial for Sin-desp. Soul (1802) 32 The concernedness of 
each party appeared in striving to get and keep the start. 

+Conce'rner. Obs. [f. Concern v, + -ER!.] 
One who is eoncerned, or has to do with anothcr. 

1639 Mayne Crty Afatch 1. i, He..was enter’'d Among the 
philosophical Madams; was as great with them as their 
concerners. 1654 WHITLOCK Zoofomia 117 Bad Wives, 
Elder Brothers, tough Predecessors .. all which are con- 
demned in the wishes of their concerners, 

+ Concerning, v4/. 54. Obs. [f. as pree + 
-InG1.] a. The taking of eoneern. b. Coneern- 
ment ; relation, reference. ec. A matter that con- 
eerns one; a eoncem. 

1594 O. B. (#/¢/e), Questions of profitable and pleasant con- 
cernings, on the Display of vaine life. 1602 Suaks. Ham. 
in. iv. 191 "T'were good you let him know, For who.. Would 
from a Paddocke..Such deere concernings hide. 1603 — 
Meas. for M. 1. i. 57 We shall write to you..and our con- 
cernings shall importune. 1642 Futier //oly & Prof. St. 
u. iv. 60. /died. iv. vill. 274 One memorable act .. which 
though single in it self, was plurall in the concernings 
thereof. i . 

Concerning (kfnss-inin’, Af/.a. [f. as pree. + 
-ING 2, 

1. That is of concern, that gives cause for con- 
sideration ; important, weighty. arch. 

1649 Jer. Tayior Gr. E-xewip. i. xii. 157 When fasting is 
in order to greater and more concerning purposes, it puts 
on more religion. 1654 L’Estrance Chas. J (1655! 80 
The Lords had a more concerning interest in the Preroga- 
tive. 1662 More /’filos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 8, I could 
not conceal so concerning a Truth. 1754 Ricuarpsox 
Graudison (1781) 111. xvii. 137 Lady L. speaking..on this 
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concerning subject. @ 1834 Cotenince Lit. Rem. 1V. 6 To 
utter all my meditations on this most concerning point. 
That gives cause for anxicty or disticss. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela II. 159, 1 cannot bear anything 
that is the least concerning to you. 

2. As a pres. pple., concerning may be joincd to 
its verbal object, and the whole conibination used 
adjectively, as in a//-concerning, soul-concerning, 
Ctce 

1795 Soutugry Joan of Arc 1x. 425 Unt oh! remember 
y¢, And in their generation let yonr sous ‘Transmit to theirs 
the all-concerning truth. 1869 Hanpan Afpost. Succ, i. 
(1879) 7 Those. .soul-concerning doctrines. 

Concerning (kfnss.inin), frep. [The pres. 
pple. of Coxcenn v. in sense 2, used at length 
without reference to any subjeet, and retaining its 
verbal object: cf. the series, ‘a matter intimately 
concerning your fricnd ’, ‘he made to me a com- 
munieation eonccrning your friend’, ‘I will com- 
municate with you concerning your friend’, where 
concerning is, in the first the participle, in the 
third a preposition, in the second transitional, 
“your fricnd’ being its object in all. 

Cf. the similar use of regarding, touching: so mod.F. 
conceruant, tonchant, See also according to, during, not. 
withstanding, pending, in which prepositions, or preposi- 
tional phrases have in different ways arisen out of participles.] 

Ll. dntroductory.) Where concerning agrees with 
a preceding sb. expressed, and may be rendered 
that concern(s), that relates to. (But since 1600, 


at least, treated as in 2.) 

axq25 Rymer Federa 1X. 918/: In all manere of thynges 
concernyng th’ Exercice of Governance. 1503-4 Ac? 19 
flen, VII, c. 35 § 2 All the evydences chartres and muny- 
mentes concernyng the premysses. 1§26 /’#ler. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 1 b, ‘The sentences of illumyned doctours con- 
cernynge perfeccyon. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 74 ‘To en- 
quire out the matter concernyng them that were consentyng 
to Beckets death. 1599 Suaxs. //cn. V, 1. i. 6 Some things 
of weight that taske our thoughts, concerning vs and France. 
1601 — 7zvel. N. 1. ii. 54 What is the opinion of Pytha- 
goras concerning Wilde-fowle? 1625 Bacon £ss., Unity in 
Relig. (Arb.) 423 We shall therefore speake a few words, 
concerning the Unity of the Church. @1654 SELDEN 
Table-7. (Arb.) 18 A law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity. 1765 Witkres Corr. (1805) II. 204 As to all 
my proceedings here concerning the press. 

tb. So concerning unto. Obs. 

1530 Parscr. Ep. 2 Some thyng. .in writyng. .concernyng 
unto this mater, 

2. Where concerning does not agree with a pre- 
ceding sb. expressed, and beeomes entirely pre- 
positional = Regarding, touching, in reference or 
relation to; about; of (as in quot. 1865). (Now 
rather formal and literary; perh. never co) loquial.) 

1535 CovERDALE 1 Cov. xvi. 1 Concernynge [TINDALE of] 
the gadderynge that is made for the sayntes. 1541 — Ofd 
Faith ix. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 63 Concerning the coming 
of John the Baptist. 1598 Suaxs. Ale W. 1. i. 228 But 
that is not the question; the qnestion is concerning your 


marriage. 1611 Bipce J/a??. xvi. 11, | spake it not to you 
cage bread, 1725 De For Voy. xound World (1840) 
251, I asked him concerning the natives. 1752 JoHNsoN 


Rambler No. 195 ? 11 Every servant..was examined con- 
cerning his departure. 1802 Mar, Epcrwortn Moral 7. 
(1816) I, ix. 71 He will make no inquiries concerning you. 
1822 Soutney in Q. Kev. XXVIII. 2 A point concerning 
which .. biographers have not been able to satisfy them- 
selves, 1865 R. W. Date Jew. Femple i. (1877)15 What 
has been said concerning the greatness and glory of Christ. 

3. The sense ‘as it concerns, as it relates to, as to’ 
(L. guo-ad, quantun ad, ¥. quant d), was formerly 
expressed by concerning alone, but usually by as 
concerning. (Now, more usually as i conceris, 
as concerns, as regards.) 

1555 in Strype Eccl. Aer, VL. App. xliii. 120 That Christ 
was ordained, converning his humanity and not concerning 
the Godhead. 1611 Biste /’4777A/. iii. 6 As touching the law, 
a Pharise; concerning zeale, persecuting the Church ; touch- 
ing the righteousnesse which is in the Law, blameless [Greek 
xara, Rhem. according to, Keviscd as touching]. 1656 
Cowtey Alisc , Reason (1669) 27 When we trust Men con- 
cerning God, we then Trust not God concerning Men. 

b. 1526-34 TinpaLe Ati fp. iii. 5 As concernynge the 
lawe, a pharisaye, and as concernynge ferventnes, I perse- 
cuted the congregation. 1588 Saks. ZL. L. L£. 1.1. 203 The 
matter is to me, sir, as concerning Iaqnenetta, 1611 Bipte 
Rom, ix. 5 Of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came. 
1792 T. Jurrerson I rit. (1859) II]. 442 Their government, 
or policy, as concerning themselves or other nations. 1818 
CoLeBrooke /imfport, Col. Corn, Its effect is perhaps. .over- 
rated, as concerning the direct cost of wrought goods. 

+4. Concerning might formerly be followed by 
an infin., or by a subord. clausc ; concerning for 
was used =‘ as to’. Obs. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. John 28 a, Iohns disciples 
did enuye lesu, forasmuche as concernyng he hymself was 
lately baptyzed of Iohn, and had behaued hymselfas though 
he had been his disciple. .he would now sodainly make him- 
self equal to him. 1560 P. Winteuorne Arte of HWarre 
(1573) 27 b, Concerning to learne how to handle the weapons. 
/bid. 86 a, Concerning for other consideracions, they had 
twoo principall. 2611 Biace Acts xiti. 34 As concerning that 
he raised him vp from the dead. ; 

+Conce'rningly, ev. Ods. [f. the adj. + 
-1LY 2.) In a manner that concems or involves 
concern. 

1643 Plain English 27 It will now be found most con- 
cerningly necessary to looke at the present Ariny .. as the 
best ground-work of safety. 1659 PEARSON Cored (1839) 21, 


CONCERNMENT. 


I am .. more concerningly persnaded of them, than of any 
thing I see or know. 

Concerningness. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NusS.} The quality of coneerning or affecting ; im- 
portance, lmport ; bearing, application, 

e3814 Covurtwcr in £7%, Rev. (1836) III. 70 A truth, the 
ee and special concerningness of which, .depends on our 
snowledge of the whole. 

Conce'rnless, @. rare. [f. Concern 5d. + 
-LESS,] Without concern; absolutely unconcerned. 

172t Cinper Parodla v, In ev'ry Thing the Course of Na- 
ture still Keeps duly on, Goncenilee in its Road. 

Concernment kfnsasumént). [f. Concern v. 
+ -MENT.] 

+1. A matter coneeming, or having relation to, 
any person or thing; a matter appertaining. Ods. 

1610 Guitaim Fécraddry vi. vi. (1660) 417 Of whose crea- 
tion, privileges, and other concernments you may be more 
fully satisfied in a Supplement to this Book. 1646 Sik T. 
Brownt Pseud, pi. i107 Other concerniments there are of 
the Elephant,which might admit of discourse. 1658 — Gard. 
Cyrus Wks. IL. 541 ‘The delights, commodities, mysteries, 
with other concerninents of this order. 1654 WuitLock 
Zootomia Avj, In Concernments of Physick and their own 
Ifealth, 

+2. A matter in which any one has or takes an 
interest ; an interest. Ods. or arch. 

1627-77 Fettuam Resofies u. xvii. 292 He that minds his 
own .. and but seldom intrudes npon the concernments of 
others. a 1661 Futver Worthics (1840) III. 388, 1 presume 
the concernments of the poor are well cared for. 1741 
Watts Jinprov. Alind xiv. Wks. (1813) 96 Those that have 
influence upon onr everlasting concernments. 1867 Busu- 
new Alor, Use Dark Th. 194 The very highest concerninents 
of his nature. 

3. An affair, business, conecrn. 

1621 Jas. 1 Let. in Rnshw. //ist. Coll.(1659) 1. 59 ‘Vo pro- 
mote..onr concernments with his Majesty. 1662 Draypren 
Wild Gallaut Pref. 1 do not think it my Concernment to 
defend it. 1725 Watts Logic i. iii. Introd., In our civil con- 
cernments; as well as in niatters of learning. 1816 Scorr 
Tales of Land. Ser. 1. Introd., Men .. travelling on their 
concernments of business. 1859 Trottore Sertrams 11. xi. 
163 He was now a man of many concernments. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh, Word.bk., Consarninent, concern; husi- 
ness. ‘I toud ‘im it wuz no consarnmento’ mine’. 

4. The fact of coneerning or having refcrence ; 
relation, bearing, application, connexion. Com- 
monly after of, as ‘a matter of public coneernment’, 
z.e. that concems the public. 

1622-62 Heyiin Cossiogr. 1. (1682) 31 In any matters of 
particular concernment. 1659 J. ArRowsMitn Chaén 
Princ. 386 A message of very sad concernment. 1692 Br, 
Rocrester Wicked Contriv. in Select. Hart. Alisc. (1793) 
497 Mr. Dyve..found nothing in them [letters] but matters 
of private concernment. 1694 Burtnoccre Neason 111 Mind 
.. free from all concretion or concernment with matter. 
1844 Lp. Broucuam Brit, Coust. xix. § 5 (1862) 342 Crimes 
were thus regarded as matters of private concernment, with 
which the injured parties alone had todo. 1875 Wiixey 
Life Lang. x. 206 The dative is the case of general relation 
or concernment. 

5. The quality of concerning or being important 
to persons, etc. ; importance, weight, moment. 

1654 Wuuit1ock Zootomia 270 The number and concern- 
ment are lesse than what are injured hy corrupted His- 
torians. 1679 Pens Addr. Prot. u. § 3 (1692) 90 No 
Person of common Understanding will conclude an Equal 
Weight or Concernment in these things. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 184 Vheir own concernment and tmportance 
will be enough to recommend them. 1704 Newson Fest. & 
Fasts iv, Upon the account of both the certainty and the 
concernment of them [objects of faith]. 

b. esp. in the attrib. phrases, of concernment, of 
greal, special, vital ete.) concernment. 

1642 Jer. Tayvior /frsc.11647) 202 The question here that 
is only of concernment is..by whom it was reserved. 1666 
Lond. Gaz. No. 25/3 To take some Iland ofconcernment in 
those Parts. 1726 SHELVocKE / ‘oy. roumd World 111.(1757 
206 Posts of too much concernment for their capacities. 
1765 T. Hurciuinson //ist. Col. Mass. ii. 230 Of great con- 
cernment, that the .. charter shonld be kept safe. 1841 4 
Emerson ss. Ser. 11. ii. 56 Secrets of highest concernment. 
1872 Morey Voltaire v. Matter of vital concernment. 

+6. A relation of being objeetivcly interested #1 
any matter; interest. Zo have (a) concernmenl; 
to be concerncd or interested #72. Obs. 

1640 Bre. Hart Zfisc.1. § 1.1 The act was yours ; the con- 
cernment the whole Chnrches. 1666 Jeanes Viirt. Schol. 
Diz. 109 Our concernment in the incarnation was farre 
greater then the Angels, and yet how doe their thanks sur- 
monnt ours? 1670 Marvene Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 300, | 
shall not neglect to give you notice of what is done among us, 
where you have so much concernment, “a6 T. H[ace) 
Ace. New Invent. 129 Vhe King of England .. having . 
most Concernment to be more considerable at Sea than 
any other Prince or State. 

7. A concerning oneself z#/4 or being concerned 
in anything; interference. 70 have concernment 
welh : to have to do with. 

1647 Crarenpon //ist. Reb. (1843) 25 2 And married a 
beantiful young Lady .. without any other approbation of 
her Father, or concernment in it, se suffering him and 
her to come into his presence after they were married. 1676 
Cotttsxs in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Ve (1841) 11. 454, I offered 
your tract to divers booksellers, who refused a concernment 
init. 1687 Towrrson Saftisi 98 The works of men can 
have no concernment init. 1866 Ruskin Wod. Paint. IV, 
v. iv. § 2 The greatest men... whom modern Europe has 
produced in concernnent with the arts, 1861 Tuttocn Fang. 
Purit, 1. 1.58 Vhe brew-house was managed.. without any 
concernnient of his father therein. 


CONCERT. 


8. A fecling of interest, solicitude, anxiety, etc. 

1652 Sir C. Cotrerett tr. Cassazdra i. 7 Observing with 
more attention since with more concernment. 1654 Earv 
Orrery Parthentssa (1676) 713 Your Concernments for 
her Misfortunes will put a Period to them. 1693 AZe. 
Cnt. Teckely 1. 164 The King of Poland testified to them a 
sensible concernment at what had passed. 1773 J. Ross 
Fratricide (MS.) 11. 368 The suppos’d concernment of the 
Fiend For his revenge alone. 1855 SincLeTon Iirg?/ II. 
186 If some concernment for a mother’s right Deep preys 
upon you. 

Concert (kg'nsait), sd. [a. F. concer? (16th c.), ad. 
It. concerto concert, harmony, f. concertare to Con- 
cERT. At its first adoption this word was con- 
founded with the earlier word Consort, which was 
constantly written for it down to the Restoration, 
and often later; e.g. 

1511 Coter., Concert de Alusizue, a consort of Musicke.] 

1. Agreement of two or more persons or parties 
in a plan, design, or enterprise ; union formed by 
such mutual agreement ; accordance, harmony. 

[1590-1793 see Consort 2.] 

1665 Evetyn AZem. (1857) III. 161 We have hardly any 
words that do so fully express the French zavete, evnxn7, 
bisarre, concert. .\et us therefore .. make as many of these 
do homage as are like to prove good citizens. 1668 TEMPLE 
Let. Wks. (1731) 11. 86 He. .press'd us to a Concert for the 
Defence of Flanders. 1727 De For Syst. Alayic u. vi. 376 
By concert and agreement. 1777 Rosertson Hist, Amer, 
I. 1v. 342 They act together from instinct. .rather than from 
any formal concert. 1814 Cuatmers Evid. Chr. Revel, i. 
13 The total want of..concert or collusion. 1884 7vnes 
10 Oct. 3/2 Is there a perfect European Concert? 

b. esp. in phrase 272 concert (wth). 

[1634-1793 see Consort 2 b.] 

1712 Aooison Sfect. No. 487. ® 10 When she [the Soul] 
operates more in concert with the Body. 1772 PriresTLey 
Iust, Relig. (1782) I. 390 They did not write in concert. 
1844 THiRLWALL Greece VIII. Ixv. 360 The envoys did not 
act in concert with one another. 1860 TynDALt G/ac. 1. vii. 
47 We worked in concert for a few days. 

e. fig. Agreement, harmony, orderly union or 
combination (of things). (Influenced by 2, 2 b.) 

1796 H. Hunter tr. S4.- Prerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 28 
Concert is an order formed of several harmonies of various 
kinds.. Every particular Work of Nature presents. .harmo- 
nies, consonances, contrasts; and forms a real concert. 

+2. Accordance of voices or instruments; har- 
monions combination of sounds prodnced by a 
number of performers singing or playing together. 

[1586-1710 see Consort 3, 3 b.] 1674 Lond. Gaz. No. 
961 Feb. 4 A rare concert of four Trumpets Marine, never 
heard of before in England .. Every concert shall continue 
one hour. 1732 Leoiano Sethos II. vit. 184 The prayers... 
are then sung in a concert of voices and instruments. 1770 
Gentl. Mflag. XL. 449 Whether their concerts were composed 
of one and the same tone, but sung by different voices. — 

b. fransf. and fig. Any combination of voices 
orsounds. (Now often viewed as fg. from 4.) 

1758 Jounson /d/er No.8 P 12 A sudden concert of terrific 
vociferation. 1805 SouTHey A/adoc in Azt. x1, The wood- 
man’s measured stroke, the regular saw, The wain slow- 
creaking, and the voice of man Answering his fellow-. 
Strange concert made to those fierce Aztecas. 1862 SALA 
Seven Sons I.vi.130 They sobbed in concert till the vehicle 
s0nPed: 1874 Bryant Assong the Trees 61 The linden in 
the fervors ot july, Hums with a louder concert. 

+e. A piece of music for several instruments ; 
= Concerto (in the earlier sense). Ods. 

1730-6 Balcey (folio’, Coxsort, better Concert, (in Musick) 
a Piece that consists of 3 or more parts. : 

+3. A company or set of musicians ; a choir. Oés. 

[1606-1704 see Consort 4.] 1727 De For Hist. Appar. xiv. 
353 A concert of angels made most excellent music at his 
grave. 1743 Tinoat Kapin's Hist. Eng. 11. 669 The Queen 
.. wanting a Bass to her concert. 

4. A musical performance (usnally of a series of 
separate pieces) in which a number of singers or 
players, or both, take part; a public musical 
entertainment ;= CONSORT 5. 

(1671-1774 see Consort 5, and 1674 in 2 above.] 

1689 Lond. Gaz. No. 2496/4 The Concerts of Musick that 
were held in Bow-street and in York-Buildings, are now 
joyn’d together. 1740 Lapy M. W. Montacue ZLe?t, III. 
ix. 17, I am invited..to dinner, which is to be followed by 
a concert and a ball. 1768 Strene Sent. Fourn., The 
Translation, 1 was going ..to Martini’s concert at Milan. 
1855 De Quincey in Page Zz/¢ (1877) II. xviii. g7 On two 
separate days of next week Julien gives concerts. 

Cats’ concert, the noise of a number of cats wauling; any 
hideous combination ot voices ; Dutch concert, ‘where each 
performer plays a different tune’. Slang Dict. (1864) 128. 

5. Comb, as concert-bill (cf. play-bill’, -giver, 
-music, -piece; concert-grand (col/og.), a grand 
piano of powerful and brilliant tone suitable for 
concerts ; concert-pitch, ‘a pitch slightly higher 
than the ordinary pitch, used at concerts for bril- 
liancy and effect’ (Grove Dict. Afis.); also fig. ; 
concert-room, a large room used for concerts. 

c1815 JANE AusTEN Persuas. (1833) [I. viii. 379 They all had 
a *concert bill between them. 1836-7 Dicxens Sk. Boz (1850) 
248/2 Whenever a juggler, or waxwork man, or *concert 
giver, takes Great Winglebury in his circuit. 1975 P/z/. 

Trans. LXV. 71 These tones are adapted to English *con- 
sort pitch. 1819 Pantologia, Concert pitch implies that..tone 
to which instruments are adjusted, before they can be used 
in concert. 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit, Foxes 115 If a piano is 
tuned to exact concert pitch, the majority of voices must 
fall below it. 1888 BurGon 12 Good Afen 11. v. 47 Screw- 
ing up to ‘concert pitch’..men whose traditions were lax 
and unsatisfactory. 1799 SoutHEy Ballads, St, Gualberto 


= 


764 


CONCESSIBLE. 


23 Then had not Westminster, the house of God, Served | every member of the Waverley family. 1860 TyNoaLt Géac. 


for a *concert-room. 1886 /’a// Afall G. g June 4/2 Con- 
cert-room music must bow to concert-room traditions. 
Concert (kgns3it),v. [ad. F. concerte-r(16th c.), 
ad. It.coscertare to proportion or accord together, to 
agree or tune together, to sing or play in concert. 
The Italian is identified by Diez with L. concertare intr., 
to contend zealously, dispute, debate. Such a change of 
sense might conceivably come about through an intermediate 
‘argue out, settle by debate,’ whence ‘come to terms, ar- 
range terms’; but evidence is wanting. Florio has, in 16th c. 
[t., couserto, consertarc, as parallel forms of concerto, 
concertare; these (if real words) point to L. *consertare 
freq. of conserére ‘to join or fit together, connect’; the same 
origin has been claimed by Spanish etymologists for Sp. 
concertar which has among other senses ‘to mend a thing 
broken’. But here the phonetic change is unexplained. 
Already in 16the. It. covcerto was associated in the musical 
sense with cozcento (ConcEenT!; Florio, 1598, gives concerto 
merely with a cross-reference to concerto, 


Hence a con- | 


jecture that coxcerto, concertare were perversions of coz- | 


serto, consertare, under the influence of cozcexto; but what 
then of Sp. coucertar? 

In Eng. used by Barret, from It., in 1598; app. not other- 
wise in use till taken from Fr. nearly a century later.) 

+ 1. ¢razs. To bring to agrecment or unity; to 
unite. Ods. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres u.i. 22 Whben as he cannot 
concert and agree them [soldiers], he is toreferre them ouer 
vnto his Captaine. 1696 Brooxnouse Temple Open. 2 
Being now concerted into a New Body. 

2. To arrange or contrive (measures, an enter- 
prise, etc.) by mutual agreement. 

1694 Moreswortn Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 47 A Design 
before concerted .. between him and the Bishops. 1710 
Swirt Left. (1767) II. 35, 1 have been walking, and.. 
concerting where to see Mr. Harley. 1725 De For Voy. 
vound World (1840) 207 We began to concert measures for 
his coming on board with secrecy. 1836 THirtwatt Greece 
II. 21 The insurrection seems not to have been judiciously 
concerted, 

b. Ofasingle person: To plan, devise, arrange. 

1712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) ILI. 498, I must 
now concert matters about yt Affair. 1878 Bosw. Smitn 
Carthage 433 He could..concert his measures against any 
state. 

ec. zr. To arrange a matter by agreement w7/h 
scme one; to form plans. ? Ods. 

1707 Freinp Peterborow's Cond. 174 You may concert in 
every thing..with Prince Henry. 1786 T. Jerrerson 14/772. 
(1859) I. 567 The gentlemen with whom we had before con- 
certed. 1791 BosweLt Fohnuson 2 June an, 1781, I therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that I should steal away. 1796 
NELson 10 July in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 11. 208 We concerted 
on the most proper methods for speedily executing the 
Vice-Roy’s instructions. 

3. zztr. To sing or play in concert. rave. 

1827 Pottox Consse T. vu, The thrush Concerting with 
the lark tbat hymned on high. 1879 [see ConcerTING]. 

4. Afus. (¢rans.) To arrange in parts, (720vce-z5¢ 
from CONCERTED 2, q. v.) 

1884 G. Moore Jnsmer’s Wife (1887) 160 [1 do not know] 
whether I ought to concert that first number.. or have it 
sung in unison. 

+ IE. 5. [L. concertére.] To dispute (a state- 
ment, etc.). Obs. vare. 

1689 Afol. Fatlures Walkers Acc. 11 Though Mr. 
Walker might modestly concert the Truth of those Pas- 
sages..yet might he at no hand dispute inserting ‘em, 

|| Concertante (kontfertante),sé.and a. Afts. 
{It. ppl. a. from cozcerfare to accord or tune to- 
gether.] (See quot. 1880.) 

1730-6 Baivey (folio’, Concertante (in Musick Books) sig- 
nifies tbose Parts of a Piece of Musick tbat play throughout 
the whole, to distinguish them from those that play only in 
some parts. 1791 Gentil. Alag. LXI. nu. 669 The third act 
commenced with a concertante of Pleyel. 1880 Prout in 
Grove Dict. ALus. 1. 386 Concertante (Ital... In the last 
century this name was given toa piece of music for orchestra 
in which there were parts for solo instruments, and also to 
compositions for several solo instruments without orchestra. 
..In the present day the word is chiefly used as an adjec- 
tive, prominent solo instrumental parts being spoken of as 
‘concertante parts’, and a work being said to he ‘in the 
concertante style’ when it affords opportunities for the 
brilliant display of the powers of the performers. 1881 Sir 
J. Benepicr I]‘cher 72 Bouchet..played Weber’s concertant 
variations on a Norwegian theme with the composer. 

+ Concerta‘tion. Os. [ad. L. concertation- 
emt, n. of action f. cowcertare to strive, contend, or 
dispute together, f. cow- + certare to contend.] 
Contention ; disputation. 

1509 Barciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 239 A concertation or 
striuing betweene vertue and voluptuositie. 1609 HoLLanp 
Amm, Marcell. xxix. ii. 361 note, The fabulous concertation 
at the barre of the gods. 1628 Be. Hatt O/d Relig. 28 A 
great concertation amongst Diuines, what should bee the 
formall cause of our Iustification. 1664 H. Morr Afol. 
Pref., An amicable Concertation. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 
II. m1. 19 A curiose, jejune concertation. 

+ Conce'rtative, a. Ods.—° fad. L. concerta- 
tiv-us : see prec. and -1VE.] 

1730-6 Baicey (folio), Coucertative, contentious. 
in JoHNson and mod. Dicts.] 

Concerted (kfnsd-1téd), pp/. a. [f. Concert v.] 

1. Arranged by mutual agreement; agreed upon, 
pre-arranged; planned, contrived ; done in concert. 

1716 Aooison /rechelder No. 6 (Seager) By concerted 
falsehoods. 1727 De For Syst. .Wagic 1. vi. 149 These 
people have certain concerted terms..upon repeating which 
he [the Devil] is to appear. 1814 Scott Jiaz. xxv, The 
whole was a concerted scheme to depress and degrade 


[Hence 


11. x. 276 A concerted signal was then made. 

2. Afus. Arranged in parts for a number of voices 
or instruments. 

1834 Eart Mount Epcecumse Alus. Remin. (ed. 4) p. 124 
The inferior singers never joined in any concerted piece. 
1864 H, Spencer /élustr. Univ. Progr. 433 Concerted 
pieces need interspersing with solos. 

+ Concertee‘r. Os. Also consortier. ff. 
CoNncERT 56. + -EER.] One who plays in a ‘ concert’ 
(see ConcERT 5b. 2); a performer of concerted music. 

1728 Nortu Alent, AJusick (1846) 77 The consortiers, 
wherever they went .. were called Minstrels. @1734 — 
Lives 11, 205 His lordship had not been long master of 
the viol and a sure concerteer, but he turned composer. 

Concerter (kpnss1te1). One who concerts. 

1743 Fieroinc Fou. IVild 1. ii, Though he was seldom 
concerned in the execution of the design, yet was he always 
concerter of it. 

Concertina (kpnsastz-na). [f. Concert, with 
fem, ending -INA, as in seraphina, etc.] A port- 
able musical instrument invented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1829, consisting of a pair of bellows, 
usually polygonal in form, with a set of keys at 
each end, which on being pressed admit wind to 
free metallic reeds. 

(Often improperly applied to inferior instruments of similar 
nature, as the accordion, which has a single keyboard, 
sounds notes in one key only, and produces different notes 
on expanding and compressing the bellows.) 

1837 Alusical World 12 May V. 135 Master Regondi’s 
performance on the Concertina at several concerts lately 
has made a sensation. 1844 WHEATSTONE Sfecif. Patent 
No. 10,041, p. 2 This musical instrument has since [date of 
patent in 1829] been termed the concertina, 1854 ///ust. 
Lond, News 29 July 99/3 Concertinas of a new description... 
the same as those supplied to Signor Giulio Regondi, Mr. 
Richard Blagrove, and other eminent Professors, of this 
fashionable instrument. 1889 Pad’ Afal? G. 2 Feb. 3/1 
What most people imagine to be a concertina is nothing of 
the kind, but simply a double accordion .. capable only of 
reproducing a very limited number of sounds. 

Hence Concerti-nist, a player on the concertina. 

1880 Daily Tel. 7 Sept., The concertinist is.. the best 
masthead man of the fleet. 

Concerting (kgnsditin), v62 sd. [f. Con- 
CERT v, + -ING1.] The action of the verb Con- 
CERT, q.v.; in quot., Singing or playing in concert. 

1879 Howetts L. Aroostook 146 The sound of their con- 
certing often filled the ship. ; 

|| Concertino (kontfert7-no). A/zs. [Ital., dimi- 
nutive of concerto.) A composition resembling 
a concerto, but shorter. 

1880 Prout in Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 387 The concertino is 
less restricted in form than the concerto; it may be in three 
short movements .. but it more often consists of one rather 
long movement. 

+ Coneertion, Obs. rare—!. 

1742 Younc Vt. 7h. ix. 1422 What order, beauty, motion, 
distance, size ! Concertion of design, how exquisite ! 

(So the first and most edd., including that of 1787 with Glos- 
sary, where the word is explained as = ‘contrivance’. If 
so, It is irregularly formed from concert vb.; but some edd., 
e.g. one of 1751, have coxsertion [cf. L. consertzo joining 
together], and some, according to Richardson, conception.| 

Coneertize (kgnsaitaiz), v. roce-wd. intr. 
To sing or play in concert, make a concert. (co//og.) 

1883 G. H. Bovcuton in Harper's Mag. Apr. 695/1 
Loads of pigs and geese ..‘concertizing’ horribly. 1888 
Pall Mall G. 21 Feb. 4/2, ‘1 cannot concertize any more. 
I am tired.’ So says little Hofmann. 1889 /did. 5 Nov. 2/1 
Rubinstein. .after some years of concertizing. , 

Conce'rtment, rare. [see -MENT.] The action 
of concerting. 

1846 WokcESTER cites PoLLok. 

|| Concerto (kontferto, kgnsd-sto). Aus. [Ital.; 
the original word whence Fr. and Eng. Concert. ] 
A composition for one, or sometimes more, solo 
instruments accompanied by orchestra ; now al- 
most always in three movements. (Formerly ap- 
plied more widely to various compositions for a 


number of instruments.) 

1730 A. Matcotm Treat. Musick 416 A Concerto, Sonata, 
or Cantata. 1766 Entick London IV. 447 Several. .songs are 
performed, witb sonatas or concertos between each, 1845 
E. Hotes Afozart 253 He kept closely within the..limit 
and signification of the term concerto, as a piece cf com- 
bination for instruments, with a principal part for one. x880 
Prout in Grove Dict. Afus. s.v., The example of Beethoven 
in his Eb concerto led. .to the disuse of the. .cadenza. 

+Conce'ss. Oés. [ad. L. concesszs concession, 
f. concess-, ppl. stem of concedére.] = CONCESSION. 

€1875 FuLKE Confut. Doct. Purgatory (1577) 64 Now .. 
will I dispute of your concesses and graunts. 

+Conce‘ssary. O¢s. rave—'. [ad. L. type 
*concessdri-us, £. concess-: see prec. and -aRy1.] 
One to whom a concession is made. 

1660 [see ConcEssor]. 

+Concessa'tion. 0é5.—! [ad. L. concessa- 
tién-em, n. of action f. concessdre to delay, desist.] 

1623 CockEram, Concessation, loytering. 

Concessible (kgnse’sib’l), a. (ad. L. type 
*concessibil-is, {. concess-: sec CONCESSION and 
-IBLE.] That can be conceded. 

1767 Sterne Tr. Shandy ix. xxiii, It was bnilt upon one 
of the most concessible postulatums in Nature, 1845 Car- 
LYLE Cromwell (1871) II. 142 Their claim. .was just. .though 
full of intricacy ; difficult to render clear and concessible. 


CONCESSION. 


Concession (kgnse‘fon).  [a. 1°. concession 
(16th c.), or ad. L. concesston-em, n. of action f. 
concess-, ppl. stem of concéddre to CONCEDE.] 

1. The action of conceding, yielding, or granting 
(anything asked or required). 

1647 CLareNDON fist. Ad. 1. (1843) 61 By his concession 
of the violent passion his highness was transported with. 
165: Hosses Govt. § Soc. xvi. 282 The Right whereby the 
Kings did rule, was founded in the very concession of the 
People. 21676 Hate Comm, Law Eng. (J.', The conces- 
sion of these charters was in a parliamentary way. 1780 
Burke Sf. Bristod Wks. 111. 371 When .. 1 wished yon to 
concede to America, at a tine when she prayed concession 
at our feet. 1876 MozLey Univ. Serm. v. 114 In this 
country .. civil war has been forestalled by opportune con- 
cession. 1887 Datly News 22 Nov. 2/8 At Mark-lane there 
was a lack of demand, and .. to have forced business some 
concession would have been necessary. 

b. (with 2.) An act of conceding ; a grant. 

1611 Cotcr., Concession, a concession, grant, or granting. 
1647 CLarennon //ist, Red. 1. (1843) 5/2 Nee Concessions, 
which would create new Difficulties. 1759 Rosertson 
Mist. Scot. 1. 1. 145 Liberal concessions in behalf of their 
religion. 1863 Bricut Sf. America 20 Mar., But these 
concessions failed, as 1 believe concessions to evil always 
do fail. 

2. Admission of a point claimed in argument ; 
acknowledgement of the validity or justice of a 
proposition or idea. 

In Ret, the surrender by a disputant of a controvertible 
point or position, in order to ground a fresh arguinent 
thereon, or to clear the way for one of greater importance. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 242 The Apostle Paul. .is content 
to yeeld his accusers, that, he was rude in speech..The 
first is true by concession onely; not in the thing: for his 
speech was excellent. 1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Fp. 42 
He [Satan] endeavours to propagate the unbelief of witches, 
whose concession infers his coexistency. 1777 PriestLey 
Matt, & Spir.(1782)1, xvii, 204 The atheists of the age have 
been described as triumphing in my concessions. 1874 Rosv 
Lat. Gram. § 1625 The indicatives, dicet, dicedit, often 
introduce a concession. 1878 Browntnc La Saisiaz 61, | 
double my concession: grant, along with new life sure, 
This same law. 

3. A grant of land or other property made by a 
government or ruling power. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Concession, sufferance, leave, or 
pardon; aGrant. 1660 R. Coke Power §& Subj. 73 And 
so..their estates, which are nothing but concessions origin- 
ally from the Crown. 1777 Ropertson /Jist. Aster, (1783) 
11. 218 In this service he .. received an ample concession of 
lands and of Indians. 1868 E. Eowarps Raleigh I. vi. 95 
To all those. .large concessions of land were made. 

b. A piece of land or territory so allotted. 

1846 J. Tavtor Upper Canada 98 Property, in Canada, 
is divided by what is called concessions... Between the con- 
cessions there are roads, called concession roads. 1883 
Palt Mall G. 14 Sept. 7/1 []n Canton] a furious mob 
surrounded the concession, howling and threatening the 
destruction of all within it. 

4. A right or privilege granted by government 
to an individual or company. [F. concesston.] 

1856 Edin. Rev. Jan. 264 (L.) The execution of the [Suez] 
canal..A Frenchman has obtained the concession; and it 
may be executed by French engineers and French workmen. 

|| Concessionaire, -onnaire (konscsiong:r), 
[F. concessionnaire, {. concession +-atre repr. L. 
-avtus, Eng. -ARY,] A person who has obtained 
a concession, grant, or privilege. 

1862 Sat. Rev, XIV. 2/2 Yesterday it was the Southern 
railways that were pounced upon by French concessionaires. 
1884 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 405 The concessionaire was to 
receive a certain amount for every Kilometre completed. 

Concessionary (kfnse‘fonari), @. and sb. [f. 
Concession +-ARY. Cf. pree.] A. adj. Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, concession. 

1730-6 DatLey (folio), Concessionary, by way of Grant or 
Allowance. 1844 Disraeit Coningsby it. v, Those are 
Concessionary, not Conservative principles. 1885 Pad/ 
Mat/ G. 10 Oct. 6/2 The concessionary company. 

B. sb. =CONCESSIONAIRE, 

1888 Catal. Faeger’s H’oollen System Title-p., Sole Con- 
cessionaries for Great Britain and the British Possessions, 

Conce'ssioner. (U.S.) = prec. sb. 

Concessionist (kfnse‘fanist). [f. as prec. + 
-1st.) One who advocates concession. 

1628 Soutney Ess, Mor. 4 Polit. (1832) 11. 354 How, 
then, may this be effected? By conciliation, exclaims the 
whole host of confederated concessionists. 

Concessive (kfnse'siv), a and sd. fad. L. 
concesstv-us, {, concess- : sec CONCESSION and -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or tending to con- 
cession. 

1876 A. M. Fairsairn in Contemp. Rev. June 132 The 
Leben Fesu came out in a fourth edition, purged from 
everything concessive and irenical. 

2. Gram. Expressive of concession. 

1711 J. GReeNwoop £xg. Grant. 162 Conjunctions. .Con- 
cessive, Declarative, etc. 1765 W. Warp £ss. Gram. 227 
Adversative, or concessive, conjunctions. 1874 Rosy La/. 
Gram, § 1584 Often called concessive sentences, in which 
an action is directed to be taken for granted, in order that 
discussion may be concentrated on the consequences. 

B. sé. Gram. A concessive particle, clause, cte. 

He Warp Gram. 436 Adversatives or Concessives. 

ence Conce’ssively ad/v., Conce'ssiveness. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Fp. vu. x. 357 Receiving 
that affirmatively which was but concessively delivered. 
1887 J. K. Inuincwortu in Conteup. Kev. Dec. 897 A con- 
cessiveness of temper and a thoroughness of treatment, 
which leave little to be desired. 
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Concessor (kfnse'sa1). rare. 
slem concess- : sec CONCESSION and -on, 
F. concesseur.] One who concedes. 

1660 R. Suerincttam Aing's Suprem. A sserted vii. (1682) 
64 [However] authority be granted by the Concessor to the 
Concessary. 1888 Blackw. A/ag. 886 An eager recipient of 
favour from both sides, and a grudging concessor to either. 

+Conce'ssory, @. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ORY.] = CONCESSIVE I. 

1656 Trave Comm. Luke xxii. 68 9 Christ's answer is 
partly reprehensory, partly concessory. 1660 JER. ‘Taytor 
Duct, Dubit, wt. ri. rule tv. § 8 These laws are not pro- 
hibitive but concessory. 

Concessus, bad form of Consrssus. 

Concettismi ‘kontfettiz’m). [f. next +-1sM.] 
Use of or fondness for concelt? in literature. 

1854 Fraser's Mag. X1.1X. 140 Some artificial and Byzan- 
tine despotisin, in which thought becomes pedantry, and 
poetry stereotyped concettism. 1859 KinGstey Play's & 
Puritans (1873) 64 If mere concettisin be a part of poetry, 
Quarles is as great a poet as Cowley or George Herbert. 

| Concetto (kontfetto), Pl. -tti, [It.:—L. 
cenceplum ; sce CONCEIT.] =ConceiT sé, 8: a tern 
originally proper to Italian literature. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) 1, 25 Prohibit all Concetti, and 
Luxuriancies of Fancy. a 1773 Cuusterr.(T.), Whe shepherds 
have their concet#i, and their antitheses, 1853 Kincsiey 4. 
Smith & A. Pope Misc. 1, 276 Let .. the concetts [be] as 
fanciful and far-fetched as possihle. 1873 Symonps Grk. 
Poets x, 324 In the later Greek literature of the Sophists 
we find many very exquisite concefti. 

Conceve, -ceyve, Conceyt’e, obs. ff. Cox- 
CEIVE, CONCEIT, 

+Conceytate. Obs. rare". [f. concey?=L. 
concepl-us conceived, pregnant + -ATE.] Pregnancy. 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 75 And this is, who wylle late, The 
sext monethe of hyr conceytate, That geld is cald. 

Conch (kenk).  [ad. L. concha bivalve shell, a. 
Gr, xéyx7 mussel or cockle, shell-like cavity, etc. 
Cf. It. conca, Pr. conca, concha, Sp. and Pg. concha, 
F, congue (16th c.), formerly also conche. The 
carlier Eng, form was perh. couche, pl. conches, 
from Fr.; some still pronounce kenf, kgnféz. In L. 
the namc was extended to other shells, as a whelk, 
a snail-shell, the shell-shaped Triton’s trumpet, ete., 
and these senses passed into the modem langs.] 

1. A shell-fish: originally a bivalve such as the 
mtissel or oyster; in later times more frequently a 
large gastropod, esp. Stromébus gfgas. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xut. xxvi. (1495) 464 Al 
that fysshe wyth the shelles ben callyd Conche and Con- 
chillia.] ¢15z0 Anprew Noble Lyfe in Babees Bk. 232 As 
the mone growth or waneth, so be the conches or muscles 
fulle or nat full, but smale, & there be many sortes of conches 
or musclys, but the best be they that haue the perles in. 
1 i} SLOANE Jamaica 1. p. xvii, Turtle feed on conches or 
she I fish. 1750 G. Hucnes Sarbadocs 275 The conchs are 
often seen to feed upon them. 1782 P. H. Bruce Alem. 
xu. 424 Their shell-fish are conques, perriwinkles, etc. 1835 
Ktrey /lad, & Just, Anim. 1. ix. 296 Helmets, Rock-sbells, 
Strombs, and other conchs. . 

2. The shell of a mollusc; esf. the spiral shell 
of any of the larger gastropods. 

1774 J. Bryant Mythod. 1. 405 The conchs of the sea, which 
every strand afforded, 1775 Wuite in PAI/, Trans. LXV, 
263 The owner .. furnished the bringer with a large shell 
or conch. a 1844 Campsece Poems, View fr. St. Leonard’s 
94 The coral-groves—the shores of conch and pearl. 1863 
Wynter Sudtle Brains, The domicile he [the hermit crab] 
generally prefers is the spiral conch of some defunct whelk. 

3. Stich a shell uscd as an instiument of call, 
as in Hindu temples and West Indian plantations. 
esp. That with which Roman Mythology provided 
the Tritons as a trumpet. 

1764 J. GRaincer Sugar Cane 1v. 163 What time the conch 
or bell resounds. 1784 Cook's ay. (1790) VI. 1991 We heard 
conchs blowing in various parts of the coast. 1791 I. Dar- 
win Sot. Gard. 1, 83 Emerging Tritons .. Sound their loud 
conchs. 1828 W. Irvinc Co/undbus (1849) III. 72 They 
brandished their weapons, sounded their conchs, and pre- 
pared to make battle. 1870 Dasent Anna/s 1. 63 It was 
a mingling of tom-toms and conches, huge shells, etc. 1873 
Sysonps Grk, Pocts x. 336 Tritons .. sounding a marriage 
song on their long-winding conchs. 

4. An ancient Roman vessel [l.. concha], used 
for oil, salt, etc. AL 

1839 Lanpor Giovanna Wks. 1846 11.348 To fill the conch 
Of song upto the brim, 1860 IT. Martin /Zorace 75 Let 
rich ointments flow From amplest conchs. 

5. Archit, The domed roof of a semicircular 
apse; also, the apse as a whole. 

1849 Freeman Archit. 176 There are no smaller cupolas 
orconchs. 1855 Mitman Lat, Chr. (1864) 1X. xiv. vil. 278 
The space between the end of the Nave and the conch or 
apse. 1861 Beresr. Horr Eng. Cathedr. 19th C. v. 154 
‘The conch of the apse displayed the gigantic. .effigy of the 
Saviour in judgment. 1864 1n Wesster. 

8. Anat, The external car; =ConcHA 4 a. 

1836 Topp Cyl. Anat. 1. 598/2 1n most of the insectivorous 
Bats the conch of the ear is enormously large. 1847 Youatr 
Horse vi. 122 This cartilage, the conch or shell, is attached 
to the head by ligaments. 

7. Aloeal nickname for the lower class of inhabi- 
tants of the Bahamas, the Florida Keys, etc., from 
their extensive use of conchs as food. | Also written 
conk.) 

8. Comé. eonch-shell = sense 2, 
trumpet ; conch-like adj, etc. 


{agent-n. f. 1. 
Cf. mod. 


33 also conch- 


| 


| 


CONCHININE. 


1697 Damritr Poy, (1698) I. vii. 168 ‘Whey [hogs] feed in 
the woods in the day tune, and at night come in at the 
sounding ofa Conch-shell. 1707 Stoanr Jamaica 1. p. xvii, 
‘The swine come home every evening. on the third sound of 
a conch shell. r80z Mar. Evcewortt Grateful Negro 
Wks. (1832! 240 The conch-shell sounded to call the negroes 
to work. 1878 J. Butter 40 } cars in New Zeal. t. vi. 6 
The large conch shell, which was their war trumpet, 1885 
Lapy Brassey Vhe Trades 303 They gave me soine fine 
‘king ‘, ‘queen’, and ‘common cone shells, 

1864 ENcrn Mus. Anc. Nat. 78 Vhe co:ch-trumpet, called 
in Hlindoostan sankh—an instrument .. of high antiquity. 
1865 /eclvsiologist Veb. 9g Vhe apse with its conch-like roof. 

| Concha (kpnka,. Also ‘in sense 2) conea. 
[l.. concha, It. conc: sce prec.] 

+1. Zool. A shell; a bivalve mollusc; = Coxcu 
[hy Bo, (Olco. 

1755 Amory We. (1769) IL. 216 A display of all the most 
beautiful concha:, various miarcasites, corals, and fossil 
gems. 1776 Da Costa Léem. Conctol. 94 Exght principal 
classes or families, viz... 4. l.impets. 5. Conch, or ii. 
valves, 

2. Archit, =Coxcu 5; also, a coved cciling. 

1613-39 |. Jonrs in Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 39 
The manner of Arches are... Rotonda, a Lunette, and a 
Conca. 1832 Gett Pompefana |. vi. 103 The walls of the 
alcoves were blue and the concas or coves red. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. 11. iit. § 14 ‘Vhe apse is roofed by a concha or 
semi-dome., 1875 Parker Gloss. Archit., Concha, name 
applied to the apse from the shell-like shape of the vault. 

3. An ancient Roman vessel shaped like a shell ; 
= CONCH 4. 

16.. Evetyn Vem, (1857) 1. 109 The admirable figure of 
Marforius, casting water into a inost ample concha. 

4, Anal.and Zool, a. The central concavity of the 
external ear, which communicates with the auditory 
meatus; sometimes used for the whole ¢xternal car. 

3683 PAM. Trans. X111. 259 That part of the Ear which 
we call the Concha from its resemblance to the entrance of 
a snail-shell. 1706 Putzttrs ted. Kersey’, Concha .. in 
Anatomy, the winding of the Cavity or Hollow of the Inner 

artofthe Ear. 184z E. Wttson Anat. Vade Mec. 461 Vhe 
hece central space to which all the channels converge is 
the concha. 1866 Huxtry PAys. viii. 11869! 233 The outer 
extremity of the external meatus is surrounded by the 
concha or external ear. . The concha can be moved in various 
directions by muscles. 

b. Another term for the vulva. [So in L.] 
1855 RanspoTHaM Oéstetr. Med, 33 The .. concha or fossa 
navicularis..contains within its precincts the clitoris, etc. 
e. Any one of the threc turbinated Lones of the 
nose (¢ inferior, media, superior), 
d. A depression enclosed by a circle of feathers, 
surrounding the eye in some Jirds. 

1834 R. Mune frit. Brrads (1841) 1. 100 [The eyes of the 
harrier] are provided with a concha, or circle of feathers, 
radiating from the orbit. 1874 Woop Nad. //ist. 278. 

Concha, obs. f. Kunkur. 

Conchate \kpnkelt), a. [f. L. concha + -aTE?.] 
=next ; also = CONCHIFORM. 

Conched \kenkéd, kenkt), pp/. a . [f. Concu + 
-ED%.] Having or furnished with a conch (in 
various senses: sce the sb.). 

3834 Ainswortu A’ookzvood 1. iv, Its conched water god. 
1842 Pricnaro Nat. list, Alan 32 Very long ears, conched 
upon the back. 1845 Petrie Eccl. A rcttit, [rel. u. § 3. 162 
The conched semicircular absis at the east end. 


Conchifer (kgnkifer. Zool. [mod. f. L. concha 
(bivalve) shell + -fer bearing: in F. conchifére.] 
A bivalve molluse of the class Conchifera. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 695/2 The family of monomyary 
Conchifers, 1847 ANsTED duc. World iv. 55 The brachio- 
pods, . were. .superseded.. by the higher conchifers. 

|| Conchifera (kpykifera), sé. p/. Zool. [mod 
L., neuter plural of prec.] A division of Molluscs 
the Lamellibranchiata or ordinary bivalves, as the 
Oyster, etc. As originally constituted by Lamarck, 
it incltided also the Brachiopoda. 

By Gegenbaur used to include also the Gastropoda with 
the exception of the ?/acophora or Chitons. 

1828 Stark Alem. Nat, /fist, 11. 72 The Conchifera never 
crawl on a ventral disk or foot like many of the Mollusca. 
3851 RicHarpson Gees, viii. 233 The Conchifera are all en- 
closed in bivalved shells articulated together in a hinge-like 
manner .. the one valve covers the right, and the other the 
left side of the body; a position the reverse of that of the 
brachiopods, where one valve is dorsal and the other ventral. 
1854 WoonwarD J/odlusca 13856) 47 Vhe dextral valve of 
the conchifera. <——o 

Conchiferous kpnki-féres), a. 
-ous.] 

1. Productng a shell, shell-bearing ; sometimes 
spec. belonging to the Conchifera; bivalve. 

1833 Lyvert /*rinc, Geol. 111. 230 [Cypris} moults its in- 
teguinents annually, which the conchiferous molluscs do 
not. 1839 Topp Cyd. Anat. II. 380/2 In all the conchi- 
ferous Gasteropods. 1853 Lytten My Nove/ it. ii, Peri- 
winkles, Blackamoor's teeth..and other specimens of the 
conchiferous ingenuity of Nature. 

2. Geol, Characterized by the presence of shells. 

1830 Lyete Princ. Geol, 1. 130 When our oldest conchi- 
ferous rocks were produced. 1853 Puiturs Ainers ) orksh. 
iv. 136 This is also a shelly series, and is 20 feet thick. . The 
strata of these richly conchiferous beds. 

Conchiform kg nkiffim), @ rare—°%.  Shell- 
shaped. In mod. Dict 

Co‘nchinine. Chem. [transp. of cinchonine.] 
A synonym of QUINIDINE, 5o Conchi‘namine = 
QUINIDA MINE. 


{f as prec. + 


CONCHIOLIN. 


1871 in Watts Dict. Chem. 1st Suppt. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. s.v., The conchinin of Henry and Delondre is pro- 
bably chiefly cinchonidin, 

Conchiolin (kgykoi-dlin). Chem. [f.L. concha 
shell + -o/- diminutive + -IN.] The organic con- 
stituent of the shells of molluscs, closely allied to 


Keratin. 

.1870 Rotieston Ain Life Introd. 89 A rigid support 
of conchiolin. 1888 RotLeston & Jackson Axim. Life 126 
The nacre consists of alternating lamella of conchiolin, and 
of conchiolin containing calcareous deposits. 

+ Conchite (kg ykoit). Obs. [ad. Gr. royyirns 
(Aios) shelly stone, a shelly marble: see -ITE.] 
A stone resembling a shell, a fossil shell. 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 100 The Conchites or Cockle-stones 
found in this County. 1693 Br. Nicotson Let. to Mr. Lhwyd 
(T.), We have a hard gray limestone or marble, which is 
full of conchites. 1758 Bortase Nat. Hist. Coruw. 279 
Fossil shells such as pectunculi, conchites. 

Conchitic (kenkitik), @. Geol. [f. prec. + -1c.] 
Abounding in (fossil) shells, conchiferous. 

1811 Pinkerton Petrad. 1.441 A conchitic limestone. 1865 
in Pace Handbk. Geol. Terns. 

Concho-grass (kg'nt{o-gras). A local name 
for the grass Panicum Texanum, Texas Millet, 
cultivated for forage in Texas and adjoining states. 

1884 VaAsEY Agric. Grasses of U.S. 36 It..has been called 
Concho grass in some parts ; in others Colorado bottom grass. 

Conchoid (kpykoid), sé. and a. fad. Gr. 
xoyxoedns mussel-like, f. «éyx7 mussel-shell + 
-e.6ns -form: see -oID: in mod.F. corchoide.] 

A. sb. Geom. A plane curve of the fourth order 
invented by Nicomedes. 

If from a fixed point (the pole) straight lines be drawn 
intersecting a fixed straight line (the asymptote), and on 
these lines points be taken at a constant distance from their 
intersections with the asymptote, this succession of points 
will form a couchoid of Nicomedes consisting of two branches, 
one on each side of the asymptote. 

1798 Frere & Canninc Loves of Triaugles 12 in Anti- 
Facobin 16 Apr. (1852) 106 Ye Conchoids extend. 1807 
Hutton Course Alath. 11. 320 To find the point of inflexion 
in the Conchoid of Nicomedes. 1821 CoLeripcE in Black. 
Mag, X. 255, I never take a turn round the garden without 
thinking of his billow-lines and shell-lines, under the well- 
sounding names of Cumaids and Conchoids. 1879 G. Sat- 
mon Higher Plane Curves ii. 44 A curve, called the conchoid 
of Nicomedes, invented by that geometer for the solution of 
the problem of finding two mean proportionals, 

b. Spherical conchotd: Herschel’s name for a 
similar curve, traced on the surface of a sphere. 

1997 Excycl. Brit. U1. 483/1. 

B. adj. =COoNCHOIDAL. 

1802 Howarp in PAil, Tras. XCII. 207 Its fracture is 
usually conchoid. 

Conchoidal (kenkoi-dal). a. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1. Geom. Pertaining to, or resembling, a conchoid. 

1666 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) IL. 469 Let 
there be points made in a curve, which will be conchoidal 
or asymptotic. 1879 G. Satmon Higher Plane Curves v. 
172 The serpentine is exchanged for the conchoidal form. 

2. Alinz., etc. Applied to a fracture presenting 
smooth shell-like convexities and concavities. 

180z Prayrair Jlustr. Hutton. Th. 287 Their fracture 
was conchoidal and but slightly uneven. 1865 LusBock 
Preh, Témes iv. (1869) 78 A splintery conchoidal fracture 
almost as sharp as that of flint. 

Conchological (kpnkélp'dzikal), 2. [f. Con- 
CHOLOGY +-IC +-AL.] Of or relating to conchology. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, xvii. (1852) 3g1 The space of open 
sea .. separates two quite distinct conchological provinces. 
1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 484 A conchological cabinet. 

Hence Conchologically adv. 

1881 in Fr2l. Linn, Soc. XV. 295 The very different and 
conchologically extreme form of their shells. 

Conchologist (kenkglédzist). [f. as prec. + 
-Ist.] One versed in, or a student of, conchology; 
a scientific collector of shells. 

1784 F. Martyn (¢2¢/e), The Universal Conchologist, ex- 
hibiting the figure of every known Shell. 1830 HerscHet 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 344 The researches of the comparative 
anatomist and conchologist. 1857 Woop Com. Objects Sea 
Shore 13 The conchologist, as he was termed, might have 

. a large collection of valuable shells, without the least 
idea of the form .. habits, or development of the creature 
that secreted them. 

b. A name given to the carrier-shell molluscs 
(sce CARRIER 7), from their habit of attaching 
other shells, stones, etc., to their own shells. 

Concho'logize, wv. collog. [f. ConcHOoLoGy + 
-1ZE: cf. dotanize.| intr. To study or prosecute 
conchology ; to collect shells. 

1855 Kincstry Glaucus, If you are conchologizing in 
€arnest. . - z 

Conchology (keykp'lodzi). [mod. f. Gr. xoyxo- 
comb, form of xéyxy shell: see -Locy.] The 
science or study of shells and shell-fish. 

This term, which came into use when the mollusca were 
studied almost exclusively in reference to their shells, is now 
left chiefly to collectors of the latter. 

1776 Da Costa Coxchol. 2 This peculiar branch of the 
History of Nature I shall call Conchology. 1851 RicHarp- 
son Geol. iv. 66 An extensive and well-founded acquaint- 
ance with conchology. 1862 Athexaum 30 Aug. 280 Fami- 
liar with. .fossil conchology. 1878 Smites Robt. Dick v. 41 
His walks .. awakened in him a taste for conchology. 

Conchometer (kgnkp m/tar). 
-METER. ] 


{ 


An instrument for measuring shells | 
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and the angles of their spires. 
cho'metry. 

1828 WEBSTER cites BARNES. 1847 in Craic. 

Conchons, obs. f CoNnSscIENCE. 

Co:nchoscope. [f ConcHa 4c + -scopE.] 
An instrument for examining the interiorof thenose, 

1876 tr. Zientssen's Cycl. Aled. IV. 58 Watheim's ‘Con- 
choscope’ with which I can see scarcely anything. 

Conchospi'ral. [f. Gr. «oyxo- (see Con- 
CHOLOGY) + -SPIRAL.] A kind of spiral curve 
exemplified in shells. 

1864 WessTER cites AGASsiz. 

+Conchyla‘ceous, a. Ods. [f. Gr. xoyxvAn 
(see below) +-ackous.] Of the nature of shells, 
shelly. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 210 No petrefactions or conchyla- 
ceous impressions are found in it. 

+Conchyle. Ods. [ad. L. conchylium: see 
next ; and cf. It. conchiglia, cocchiglia, F. coguzlle, 
Eng. CocKLe.] A shell-fish, a conch. 

1610 W. FoLkincHam Art of Survey ww. ili. 83 Oysters, 
Conchyles, Winkles .. Cockles, Muskles. 1706 Puittips 
(ed. Kersey), Conchyle or Conchylium, all sorts of Shell-fish. 

| Conchy'lia, 5d. 2/. [L. pl. of conchylium 
shell-fish, oyster, a. Gr, coyxvAcov, dim. of xoyyvAn 
= Kéyxn: see ConcH.] Shell-fish, ConcHIFERA. 
Hence Conchylia‘ceous a., of the nature of mol- 
luscous shells, shelly (Worcester, 1846). Con- 
chy‘liated 2z., embodied in or derived from shells. 
Conchyliferous a., conchiferous. Conchylio-- 
logist, -o-logy [F. conchyliologiste, -ologie|=Con- 
CHOLOGIST, -OLOGY. Conchylio‘meter, -o'metry 
= CONCHOMETER, -OMETRY. Conchyliomo rphite, 
the fossil cast or impression of a shell. Con- 
chy'lious a., of or belonging to the ConcHYLIA 
(Smart, 1849). 

a 1619 ForHERBY A theom. 11. i. § 4 (1622) 177 Oysters, and 
Muscles, and such other like conchylia. 1867 M.S. Lovet. 
Edible Afolluscs 132 Violet .. being the most vivid of all 
the conchyliated tints. 18zx J. Parkinson Orgazic Rev. 
III. 49 All other cephalous conchyliferus molluscz. 1834 
GrirFitH, etc. tr. Cuvier’s Anin. Kingd. X11. 291 The 
octopi also feed on conchyliferous mollusca. 19771 P72. 
Trans. LX1. 230 One has hitherto escaped the researches of 
conchiliologists. 1753 CHaMmBers Cycl. Supp., Admiral, 
in conchyhology, the name given..to a very beautiful. . 
shell. 1781 Mrs. DELany Corr. Ser. n. IIL. 4 On being 
initiated into the science of conchyliology. 1877 Blackie’s 
Pop. Encycl. U1. 485/2 Conchology, or more correctly Con- 
chyliology, no longer holds the place it formerly occupied 
in science. 1843 Vear-bh. Facts 133 On Conchyliometry. 

+Conciator. Oés. [ad. It. conczatore mender, 
dresser, etc., f. comczare to repair, mend, dress, 
trim, adjust.] See quots. (all founded on that of 
1662, the word never having been in Eng. use). 

1662 Merrett tr. Ner?s Art of Glass ii. g Experienced 
Conciators alwaies make tryal of the first Fritt. zd. i. 2. 
1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp., Conciator, in the glass art, is 
for the crystal glass what the founder is at the green glass 
houses. He is the person that weighs and proportions the 
salt on ashes and sand, and works them with a strong fire, 
till they run into lumps, and become white.—e77, Art of 
Glass 240. 1858Simmonps Dict. Trade, Conciator, a work- 
man who assorts and allots tbe proportion of salt required 
in glass-making. Hence in recent Dicts. : 

+ Co'ncidence. Ods.—° [f. L. concidére to fall 
together + -ENCE.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Concidence, a like falling in the 
ends of words. 

+Concidency. Os. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-Ency.] A falling down completely; prostration. 

1681 H. More £xf, Dax. v. 142 Before his humiliation 
and concidency of Spirit. | ’ ; 

| Concierge (konsig rz). [F. conczerge, in OF. 
cumcerges, concerge, -clarge, -sirge, -sterge, -cherge, 
whence med.L. conserg?us (in text of 1106): de- 
tivation unknown.] 

l. The custodian of a house, castle, prison, etc. ; 
a warden; formerly, in France and other countries, 
the title of a high official who had the custody 
of a royal palace, fortress, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1646 Buck Rich. 7/1, 99 (T.) He is known and re-known 
by the concierges, by the judges, by the greater part of the 
senate, etc. 1660 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Den Opper-metster, 
the Concierge, or the Chiefe-master. 1856 Motiey Dztch 
Rep. (1861) II. 264 He directed Don Eugenio de Paralta, 
concierge of the fortress of Simancas, to repair to Segovia. 

2. Now, in France and other foreign countries, 
The person who has charge of the entrance of a 
building ; a janitor, porter. 

a1%697 Ausrey Acc. Verulam Anecd. I]. 230 (T.) The 
concierge that shewed the house would shut the door, to 
put this fallacy on him witb the looking-glasse. 1840 Cos- 
TELLO Sumter amongst Hocages \1. 31 The concierge and 
her family contrive to make for themselves a shelter amongst 
the crumbling galleries. 1866 Mrs. H. Woop St. A/artin’s 
Eve xxi, The concierge at Signor de Castella’s is sure to 
know her address. 

+ 3. 2? =CONCIERGERIE. Ods. 

a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. Consid. to Parl, Wks. 186 That 
all bishops houses, concierges, abbays, & nunries, be made 
places to entertain souldiers. 

|| Concie'rgerie, -ery. 


Hence Con- 


In 7 consergerie, 


[f. as prec. + | -ery. [F. conctergerde. f. prec.: sce -ERY.] 
1. Applied in French to the office of a concierge | 


CONCILIARY. 


(in sense 1), the residence or lodge of a concierge, 
and used as name of a prison belonging to the 
Palace of Justice in Paris; in some of which senses 
it is occasional in Eng. as an alien word. 

1610 /farl. Misc. (Malh.) II]. 110 He [Ravaillac] was 
brought out of the consergery, being the prison for the 
palace. .1628 tr. Alathieu’s Powerfull Fav. 138 ‘The Con- 
ciergery [/razs/. 1632 gaole], the Court where they pleaded, 
the Treasury..were built neere together. 1852 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. lV. 1465/2 Amblyopia in connection with presbyopia 
so common in the Conciergeries of Paris. ‘i 

+2. Name of the Scotch Merchants House at 


Campvere in Zeeland. Ods. 

1613 /xjuictions Comm. of Burghs in Northern N. & Q. 
I. 73 Neill Kae, Matster of the Consergerie hous of Cam- 
pheir. /éza. 74 The said Master of the Consergerie sall 
Intertinne the merchants of the best sort of the nation. 

+ Conci‘le, v. Ods. Also 4 consile, 6 conceill, 
-eiele, 7 conceale. [ad. F. concilier or L. con- 
ciliare: see CONCILIATE. ] 

1. ¢vazs. To make to agree ; to reconcile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. vin. xxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Also by vertu of hem [stars] elementis bat ben contrary 
eche to obir ben consiled [1535 concyled, Lat. conciliantur] 
and acordid. 1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ Instr. Chr. Wom. 
(1592) Mj, Whom she hath conciled unto thee. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 131/14 To concile, conciliare. a 1661 Futter HWor- 
thies \\. 339 He .. in some sort was conciled to the Church 
of Rome. a@1687 H. More 77ve Cracifixe 18 Thus man 
to God, earth to conceale to heaven. 1744 Exriza HEywoop 
Fen. Spect. (1748) 1. Ded., To. .concile the sparkling Ideas 
of the one with the correcting Judgment of the other. 

2. To conciliate. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde B8, The difficultie to 
conciele the good wyll of peruert people. 1555 Epren De- 
cades 18 To concyle vnto hym the frendeshyppe of the Ad- 
mirall, 1622 Br. HALL Servo, 15 Sept.(1627) 494 The matron 
cares onely to concile loue by a graue & gracefull modesty. 

Concile, obs. form of CouNnsEL. : 

+Conci'liable, «. Obs. [f. L. conctliare (see 
CoNcILE) + -BLE, So in mod.F.} Capable of 
being conciliated ; reconcilable. 

1645 Mitton Tetrach, Wks. (1847) 205/1 Utter disconform- 
ity, not conciliable, because not to be amended without 
a miracle. 1678 R. L’Estrance Sezeca’s Mor. i1702) 286 
There's a Conciliable Anger, and tbere isan Implacable. 

+Conci'liable, sd. Oés. [ad. L. conctliatel-um 
place of assembly, f. conc?/zum an assembly, on 
type of words in -d/e through F. from L. -dze/ze2, 
e.g. stable. In med.L. used depreciatively, in 
comparison with conczlim.] A small or secret 
assembly ; a conventicle ; applied esp. to an eccle- 
siastical council considered to be illegally as- 
sembled or schismatic. 

1szt FisHer Serz. agst. Luther Wks. 343 This onely 
chyrche is the spouse of chryst, all other sembles.. be. .con- 
cylyables of the deuyll. 1589 Bacon Controv. Ch. Eng. 
(T.), The conventicles and conciliables of hereticks and 
sectaries. 1609 Br. W. Bartow Axnsw. Nameless Catholic 
143 The stolne Conciliable and conuenticle of Trent. 1642 
Hares Seis 8 Until the second Council of Nice, in which 
concileable [1677 conciliable] Superstition and Ignorance 


did conspire. oe. 

Conciliabule (kfnsi'liabizl). [mod, ad. L. 
conciliabrlum (cf. vestibule, etc.), representing the 
original L. more closely than the earlier conczlzable : 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] A small private or 
secret assembly ; a conventicle. 

1817 H. Hunt in Cobbett’s Wks. XXXII. 192, I belong to 
.-no Clubs, no Conciliabules, no secret Associations, of all 
which I Cisapprove. 1840 J. W. Bowpen Life Gregory V//, 
I. 87 This council ..was a pretended one—in ecclesiastical 
language a conciliabule. 1885 M. Pattison AZezm. vi. 185 
Haunting conciliabules, and reading fiery articles in the 
English Churchman. ee ; 

Conciliant (kgnsiliant), a. rare. [a. F. con- 
ciliant, pr. pple. of corcélter to conciliate: see 
-ANT.] = CONCILIATORY. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 4 Tben rose the old chef in 
conciliant mood. ee ere 

Conciliar (kgnsilia1), a. [f. L. coscelium + 
-AR: on L. type *conczliar-is. (There was a late 
L. consiliaris of or pertaining to counsel: cf. the 
confusion between Councih and CounsEL.)] Of 
or pertaining to a council or its proceedings; used 
esp. of ecclesiastical councils. 

21677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (1687) 199 The Emperox was 
President. .as an Orderer of the Conciliar transactions. 1700 
T. Baxer Refi. Learn. (1.\, Conciliar debates. 1826 W. 
Keary (¢¢/e), Historical Review of Papal and Conciliar 
Infallibility. 1880 Harcu Bampton Lect. i. 5 The internal 
evidence for the history of the organization of Christianity 
ranges itself into two classes—patristic literature and con- 
ciliar literature. . ~ 

Hence Conci‘liarly adv., in a conciliar manner, 
by a council. 

1656 BramHatt Kefpilic. viii. 336 This Decree was not con- 
ciliarly made. a@1677 Barrow Pofe's Suprem Wks. 1859 
VIII. 59 Those things that were conciliarly determined .. 
by the present Council. 1846 G. S. Faber Lett. ractar. 
Secess, 182 The conciliarly determined Romish Rule. 

+Conciliary, ¢. Obs. [f. L. concilium + -any : 
on L, type *corczlzdré-ws: in mod.F. coneiliaive. (L. 
had cons?liarius : see CONSILIARY.)] = CONCILIAR. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi’s Council Trent (1676) 628 His 
Majesty had caused his Divines to consult upon. .other con- 
ciliary affairs. 1654 Hammonp Ausw. Animadv. /gnat. 
vil. § 6. 205 They send their expresse decree .. a d0ypa, a 


CONCILIATE. 


conciliarie, dogmatical definition. 1702 Parl. Orig. Lower 
{fo, Conzoc.25 Adjournments were there Voted as soleninly 
as any other Conciliary Decree or Resolution whatever. 

Conciliate (kfnsilijet), v. [f. L. conciliat., 
ppl. stem of concilrire to combine, unite physically 
or in thought or feeling, to make friendly or agrec- 
able, to recommend, to cause to meet, to procure, 
acquire, produce ; f. conci/izzn convocation, CouN- 
cit. (The senscs haying becn alrcady developed in 
L. appear somewhat disjointedly in Eng.)] 

+1. trans. Yo procure, acquire, gain, get, as an 
accession or addition. Ods. 

1548 Lv. Somerset £ fist, Sco/s Aijb, Vo still conciliate and 
heape to your self mooste extreine mischiefes. 1709 BLaik 
in PAid. Frans. XXVIII. 132 An admirable contrivance for 
adding Strength and conciliating length to this Muscle. 
1794 G. AbDans Vat. §& Exp. Philos, IIT. xxiv. 21 Atoms. . 
can neither conciliate motion to themselves, nor continue in 
motion longer than they are impelled, . 

To gain (goodwill, esteem, etc.) by acts which 
soothe, pacify, or induce friendly fecling. (cf. 6.) 

1545 Jove af. Dan. xi. (R.‘, Some kinges gaue their 
daughters to forein kinges in maryage to conciliate amitie. 
1637-50 Row Ast, Ktrk (1842) 47 Noblemen and Barons.. 
frequent the Assemblie to conciliat the more reuerence and 
autoritie. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 180 7? 7 The art of 
.. conciliating or retaining the favour of mankind. 1848 
Macautay /fist, Eng. 1. 445 His neglect of the arts which 
conciliate popularity. 1876 Grore /:th. Fragm, 71 The 
necessity of conciliating a certain neasure of esteem. 

b. of things. 

1646 Str T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 352 A philtre, or plant 
that conciliates affection. 1656 H. More L£uthus. Tri. 
(1712!8 Using. .Vagnuentnm populennt toanoint his Temples 
to conciliate sleep. 1751 Were Rambler No. 166 ® 3 
Reasons why poverty does not easily conciliate affection. 

e. Coust. Zo, for. 

1662 More Philos. Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 4 Which can- 
not but conciliate much honour and reverence to the Priest- 
hood, 1751 Jounson Namébler No. 127 ? 1 ‘I'o conciliate 
indulgence to.. his performances. 1886 Mortey .rdd 
Crit. Misc. IIT. $2 The difficult art of conciliating as much 
support as was possible, for.. unpopular opinions. 

+3. Yomakc acceptable, recommend. (In quot. 
refl.) Obs. 

1615 CuHapman Odyss, vit. 541 Euryalus shall here con- 
ciliate Himself with words and gifts. 

4. To reconcile, make accordant or compatible. 

1573 Asp. Parker Corr. (1853) 439, | and Dr. May did 
eonciliate the old statutes and reformed thein in King 
Edward's day. 1624 Ger Foot out of Snare 85 How this 
ingenuous Iesuite did conciliate such contrary sayings. 
a 1656 Hares Gold. Rem. i. (1673) 46 To conciliate you 
the more to God and your reason. 1776-88 Gipson Decd. & 
F. xxti. (Seager), Conciliating the qualities of a soldier 
with those of a philosopher. 1816 W. ‘Tavior in Afonthly 
Atfag. XLI. 502 One method of conciliating the proofs of 
the execution, with the proofs of the appearance afterwards. 
1869 Puirson tr. Gaidlemin’s The Sun (1870) 233 The at- 
tempts which have been made to conciliate the two theories. 

+ 5. z2tr. To come to a position of friendliness ; 
to make friends zwzzh. Obs. 

1748 RicHARvson Cfarissa (1811) I. 26, I owed him no 
compliments for trying to conciliate with him, 1769 Fonins 
Lett. i.6 He was called upon to conciliate and unite. 1775 
Burke Corr, (1844) I]. 69 ‘There will then appear a remnant 
left in Great britain, with whom America may conciliate. 

6. ‘rans. To gain over in feeling; to overcome 
the distrust or hostility of, by soothing and pacify- 
ing means; to induce friendly and kindly feelings 
in; to soothe, placate, pacify. Also adsol. 

1782 Priestiey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1 47 Willing to conciliate 
the one, and yet not to offend the other. 1794 S. Wtttiams 
Vernront 184 Nature reconciles and conciliates the mind. 
1828 D’isra. xt Chas. /, I. iv. 83 The..Catholic party.. 
would be conciliated by an English Catholic Queen, 1850 
Prescott Pern I]. 295 Attempts to conciliate some of the 
opposite faction by acts of liberality. 1863 Geo. Exot 
Romola i. vi, He would never stoop to conciliate: he could 
never forget an injury. 

To make (things) amicable and agreeable; 
to disarm (objections). 

180z Mar. Epcewortu Aforal T. (1816) I. xx. 187 We 
must make allowances, and conciliate matters. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 11 June 4/7 They have done all they can to con- 
ciliate objections. 

7. [Mixture of 2c and 6.] To win over from a 
position of distrust or hostility zo (one’s side). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 382 Thus conciliating the 
army to their side. 1803 Epmonsrone in Owen I¥ellesley’s 
Disp. 320 Every endeavour should be made to conciliate 
that chief to the interests of the British Governnient. 

Conciliating \kfnsi'lijetin), Ap/. a. [f. prec. 
+-ING*.] hat conciliates ; that induces friendly 
fceling or overcomes objection ; reconciling. 

1661 Origen's cee. in Phenix (1721) I. 54 The concili- 
ating Principle of Souls and Matter. 1759 RK. Hurp Diadé. 
i.:R., The more pliant and conciliating method of Cicero. 
1799 Netson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1V. 7 A man of inore 
conciliating manners does not exist. a@1859 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. V. 119 Xn excellent minister. .dignified yet con- 
ciliating in manner. 

Hence Conciliatingly a:/z’. 

1880 A. Dunsmuir Vida II. 141 Come now, Vida, said 
Mary conciliatingly. 

Conciliation (kfnsili,zi-fan). [ad. L. concilia- 
(262t-ent, n. of action from coucilidre to CONCILIATE. 
So F. conciliation (in Cotgr.).] 

1. The action of bringing into harmony; har- 
monizing, reconcilement. 
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1543 Barr J'et a Course, etc. §2b(T.) The concylyacton | 
of the holye scriptures and most auncient fathers. 1558 | 
Proclam. Q. Eliz. in Strype Aun. Ref 1. App. iii. 3 Until | 
consultation may be had... for the better conciliation and | 
accord of such causes as... are inoved in matters and cere- 
monies of religion. 1678 Gate Crt, Gentiles Ik. 210 The | 
conciliation of human libertie with Divine preditermination 
of the wil. 1877 Il. Srencer /’rinc. Sociol. 1. 626 ‘This 
conciliation of the interests of the species, the parents, and 
the young. 

b. Court (tribunal) of conciliation: a court for 
composing disptites by offering to the parties a 
voluntary settlement, the case procecding to a 
judicial court if this is not accepted. 

1803 Syvp. Smit Ji s. 11859) 1. 55/2 The Tribunal of Con- 
ciliation, established since 1795, is composed of the most in- 
telligent and respectable men in the vicinage. 

2. The gaining or winning by quict means. 

1553 Lavy Jane Grev in Strype /ec/. Alem. IL1. Introd. 
6 ‘Yo..proceed in the former commission, for the concilia- 
tion of some good peace between our said good brother and 
the French King. a1646 J. Grecory /osthnma (1650) 65 
'I’.) To the conciliation of rest and sleep, it is required that 
there be a moderate repletion. 1750 Jounson Aamdbler No. 
81 e 8 Beneficence needful to the conciliation of the divine 
favour. ‘ 

+ 3. Peaceable or fricndly union. Ods. 

1655 50 Stan.iy Alist, Philos. (1701) 628/1 Considering 
the conciliation of inen aniong theniselves. 1678 Cupwort 
fnteld, Syst. i. v.896 Were there not a Natural Conciliation 
of all Rational Creatures .. nen could [not] have made any 
firm Cities or Polities. 

4. Conversion from a state of hostility or dis- 
trust ; the promotion of good will by kind and 
considcrate measures ; the exhibition of a spirit of 
amity, practice of conciliatory measures. 

1775 Burke Sp. Concit, Colonies Wks. 111. 26 If, Sir, we 
incline to the side of conciliation, we are not at all ein- 
barrassed..by any incongruous mixture of coercion and re- 
straint. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt UI. xliti. 158 Let conciliation 
follow chastisement. 1856 Froune //ist. Ene. (1858) I. iv. 
290 A policy of studied conciliation. 1880 M«Cartuy Own 
Limes LV. \vi. 224 The effect of conciliation was .. tried. 

b. attrib. 

1839 Marrvat Diary Amer, Ser.1. Ll. 18 Government.. 
defrays the whole expenses under the head of Conciliation 
Money. 1886 ad? Mall G. 19 Aug. 1/1 Last year, when 
the Tories were on the conciliation line. 

5. Rhett. 

[1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey’, Conciliatio, a Figure in 
Rhetorick. See Synaceosis.} 1828 Wuatery Khel. in 
Encyct. Metrop. 267/1 In no point more than in. .the Conci- 
liation (to adopt the term of the Latin writers) of the hearers, 
is it requisite to consider whofand what the hearers are. 

Hence Concilia'tionist, an advocate of a policy 
of conciliation. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 228 Shall we fear to tell those 
Conciliationists that we can do very well without their 
good opinion? — 

Conciliative (kfnsi'lijativ), 2. [f. L. conciliat- 
ppl. stem of conctlidre to CONCILIATE + -1VE.] 
Tending to conciliate ; conciliatory. 

1817 SoutHry Leff, (1856) III. 62 A conciliative and 
persuastve tone. 1825 CoLertpce Aids Ref. 11848) 1, 270 
With a conciliative show of coincidence. 1865 CARLYLE 
Fredk, Gt. V. xiv. ii. 176, | answered—mildly reprobatory, 
yet conciliative. [See also Consiviative.]} 

Conciliator (kfnsi'lije'tar). [a. L. concilidior, 
agent-n. from conctliare to CONCILIATE: 3ec -OR. 
Cf. F. couctliateur (16th c. in Littré .] One who 
or that which conciliates ; ¢sf. one who leads op- 
posed partics to be friendly to each other; a 
peacemaker, arbitrator. 

€1575 Furke Covfut, Doct. Purgatory (1577) 419 Some 
mediatores and conciliatores of Origens error, with the 
erroneous practise of thechurch, 1654 WiitLock Zoolomia 
233 It would lessen the number of cunciliatours; which 
cannot themselves now write, but as engagedly biassed to 
one side or the other. 1766 SmoLLtetr 7rav. xxxix. II. 
227 (Jod.) Tipping the searcher with half-a-crown, which 
is a wonderful conciliator at all the bureaus in this country. 
1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 437 He remained ..a conciliator 
among conflicting parties. 1885 Padi Jfad/ G. 22 Sept. 9/1 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P., has consented to act as conciliator 

[f. next +-NESS.] 


on behalf of the men. 

Conci-liatoriness. The 
state or quality of being conciliatory. 

1866 Padi Mali G. No. 500. 838 ‘2 The lesser virtue of tact 
and conciliatoriness. 1879 FARRAR St. f’an/ Il. 247 He 
always unites a perfect conciliatoriness of tone with an 
absolute rigidity of statement, 

Conciliatory (kfnsi'liitori), 2. (and sd.) [ad. 
L. type *couctlialort-us, {. concilidtor: see Con- 
CILIATOR and -ory. In mod.F. concilialoire.] 
Tending or calculated to conciliate; showing a 
spirit of conciliation. 

1576 Fremine Panopl Efist. 366 An Epistle called Con- 
ciliatorie, wherein he craveth acquaintaunce with one whome 
he never knewe, but by report. 1977 Burke Lel. Sheriffs 
Bristol Wks. III, 203 The amiable and conciliatory virtues 
of lenity, moderation, and tenderness. 1855 Prescott 
Philip [4, 1.1. v. 61 He had not the conciliatory manners 
which win the favor of .. mankind. 

b. as sé. A measure calculated to coneiliate, 

1778 Learning af a Loss Il. 145 Penitentials, Media- 


torials, and Conciliatories will be dispatched to my queer 
Father-in-law. 
Obs. 


+ Conci‘liatrice. (a. F. couciliatrice, 
fem. of couctlialeur CONCILIATOR: see -TRICE.] 
=next: also uscd of things personified as feminine. , 


CONCINNITY. 


1542 Becon Puthw, Prayer Early Wks. (1843) 144 Prayer 
is the head of all goodness, and the conciliatrice and pur- 
chaser of health and everlasting life. ' 

Conci‘liatrix. zare. [a. L.. couctliairix, fem 
of couciligior: cf. prec.] A female conciliator or 
reconciler, 

1611 Corcr., Concttiatrice, a conciliatrix, reconciltatrix ; 
a woman that reconciles those that were enemies. 

| Concijlium, The Latin cquivalent of CounciL, 
occasionally uscd in technical language. 

1834 Sin W. Hasutton Discess. (1852) 369 It is inex. 
pedrent to allow the choice of academical teachers to the 
professors themselves, be it either to the whole Concilium, or 
to the several facultics. 1846 Grotr Greece il iil. (1849) 
II. 397 Lastly there was the general concilium and religions 
festival held periodically at Koroncia. 1858 Deusune.t. 
Nat. & Sapernat, iv. (1864) 97 Lut here we have a grand 
concilium, or republic of wills, acting each for himself 

Concinera'tion. [f. Con- altogether + Cinen- 
AtION.] ‘Thorough reduction to ashes’. 

3881 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Concinnate ‘kgnsinct’, ~// a. rare. f[ad. L. 
concinnal-us, pa. pple. of conctnnare : sec next.) 

+l. As pa. pple. Made fit: fitted (220). Obs. 

ar600 Hooker Ser. tii. § 4. Wks. 1888 II]. 636 If God 
do suffer with unweariable toleration vessels concinnate 
unto death. 1613 R. C. Vadble Adph. (ed. 3), Concinnate, 
made fit, finely apparrelled. 

2. adj. Of langnage: Skilfully put together, 
appropriatcly arranged; of studicd cleganee or 
beauty. 

1548 Hatt Chron. Hen. VII, an. 5(R.) He was a manne 
of ripe iudgement in electinge and chosynge coucinnute 
termes, and apte and eloquente woordes, 1849 /raser's 
Mag. XL. 317 Because of the ode’s concinnate excellence, 
it is especially difficult to translate it. 

Concinnate (kpnsi‘neit), v. Now rare. [f. L. 
conctnudt-, ppl. stem of coucinudre to join fitly 
together, etc., f. couwctwn-us; see CONCINNE a.] 
trans. To put together fitly; to set right, arrange 
duly or neatly ; to trim, adjust, prepare fitly. 

1601 Ilottanpb /’finy xiv. xx. I, 425 Cato sets downe a re- 
ccit to trim and concinnate wine ifor that is the very tearme 
which he vses) in this manner, 1608 J. Kinc Sev. Nov. 9 
Subtiltie .. accommodateth, concinnateth circumstances. 
1657 G. Starkey /ledmnont’s Vind. 52 Some do concinnate 
the Theory, others the practick of the Art. 1831 WHEWELL 
in Todhunter Acct. W.'s Writings (1876) Il. 110, I am glad 
you are trying to concinnate your nomenclature, 

Ilence Concinnated ff/. a. = CONCINNATE Pf/. a. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Coucinnated, made fit for the purpose, 
trimmed, apparelled. 1868 ArBer Sedden’s Fadie-t. Introd. 
9 In order that concinnated speech may not beguile us fron 
truth, or aphorisms charm us into injustice and error. 


+Concinna‘tion. O¢s. rare. [ad. L. coz- 
cinnation-em, n. of action f. concinnare: sce piec.] 
Skilfully putting together or properly adjusting. 

1640 Be. Revnotps Passions ix. 77 That knitting qualitie 
of Love to which he elsewhere properly ascribeth the 
building, concinnation, and perfecting of the Saints. 

+ Conci‘nne, 2. 0s. fee L. coucinn-us skil- 
fully put together, well-adjusted.] Well fitted 
togcther, skillully arranged ; harmonious. 

1569 Newton Ciccro’s Olde Age 7b, Which, when we 
read, we are rauished with the elegancie and concinue 
vehemencie thereof. a1625 Boys Ji’ds. (1630) 137 Beauty 
consists in variety of colours, and in a concinne disposition 
of sundry different parts. 1659 H. L’Estranct Alliance 
Diu. OG. 353 The analogy.. is concinne and proper. 

llence + Conci‘nneness. 

1654 H. L'Estrance Chas. / (1655) 32 The. .concinnesse of 
his metaphors. 1671 Tre Noncon/. 247 Vhe greater exact- 
ness of phrase, attainable in a Set-form. .the propriety, con- 
cinneness and gravity, that may be in [it]. 

+ Concinne, vw. O/s. [ad. L. concinnd-re.] = 
CONCINNATE ¥. 

a1619 Fotuersy A theor. t. vii. § 3 (1622) 53 Polishing and 
concinning their History, so sinoothly, that there should 
not haue bene found the least note of diversity. 

Concinnity (kgnsiniti). [ad. L. concinnitas, 
-dat-em, f. concinn-us > sce CONCINNE a. and -1TY.] 

1. Skilfnl and harmonious adaptation or fitting 
together of parts; harmony, congruity, consist- 
cncy. 

1531 Etvor Gov. 1. xx, In euery of the said daunsis, there 
Was a concinnitie of meuing the fuote and body. 1621 
Donne Serm. cxvii. V. 56 This world a frame of so much 
harmony, so much concinnity and conveniency. 1668 Howr 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 252 Mere confusion, without 
the least concinnity or order. 1675 Sik Ik. SHeRBuKNt 
Transi. Manilins Preface 7 Reasons..grounded upon the 
Concinnity of Time and Conformity of Study. 1835 Kirny 
Hah, & Inst. Anim. (1852) 11. 303 For the sake of concinnity 
of nomenclature. 

b. (with 7.) A harmony, a congruity. + Was. 
An imperfect concord: cf. cowernnous dftscord. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 317 What man 
despiseth not those that hunt after these de ormities and 
concinnities. 1663 Petry in Rigaud Corr. Sez. Alert 1841 
I. 103, I desire you to ask Lord Brounker. whether there 
be any thing in it but conjectures and concinnilic. 1761 
Twintnc Recr. & Studtes (1882) 17 Concords, and discords, 
and concinnities or imperfect concords, 

2. Beauty of style produced by a skilful con- 
nexion of words and clauses ; hence, morc gene- 
rally, studied beauty, elegance, ncatness of literary 
or artistic style, etc. 

1577 Peacham Gard. Eloguence t. (T.', Cicero, who sup- 
posed figures to be named of the Grecians sehemates, called 


CONCINNOUS. 


them concinnitie..comprising all ornaments of speech under 
one name. 1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 299 Art is to 
polish our Notions, and bring them to Exactness and Con- 
cinnity. 1769 Swinton in PArl. Trans. LX. 83 note, The 
Sicilians .. excelled .. in the elaborate concinnity of their 
money. 1865 Storr. Brooke Life Robertson 1. 187 The 
clearness and concinnity of the thought and its illustra- 
tion. 1878 Dowoen Stud. Lit, 183 As great a master as 
Addison of concinnity in the playful. 188z Biackie Lay 
Sern. vi. 198 The graceful concinnity of Livy. 1886 G. 
ALLEN Jlainte’s Sake xxiii, There was a neatness and con- 
cinnity about the way it worked that charmed her. 

b. with a7, A studied beauty or elegance. 

1865 Mottey Deutch Ref. u. iii. 183 A discourse .. not 
likely, with all its concinnities .. to exert a soothing in- 
fluence upon the people. 

Concinnous (kgnsi-nos), a. 
(see prec.) +-vus. ] 

l. Fitly put together or arranged, harmonious ; 
agreeable, elegant, graceful. rare. 

1662 Gianvitt Lux, Orient, i. (1682) 3 Till something else 
appear more concinnous and rational. 

+2. Af/us. Harmonious. Oés. 

Concinnous discord (or intervat): a discord or dissonant 
interval which can be used in harmony. 

1654 CHARLETON Physiologia 227 The Concinnous, or 
Harmonical Sound .. called ..in our language the Twang. 
1694 W. Hotorer Harmony ix. (1731) 147 Those [discords] 
only here consider’d, which are (as the Greeks term’d them) 
éumeAy, Concinnous, apt and useful in Harmony. 1727-51 
Cuamsers Cyct. s.v., Discords are distinguished into con- 
ctnnous and rnconcinnous intervals, 1746 Phil. Traus. 
XLIV. 269 A Scale adapted only to the concinnous Con- 
stitution of one Key. 1760 Stites Anc. Grk. Music, ibid. 
LI. 721 The mutations by concinnous intervals. 1837 Pezny 
Cycl. VII. 434/31 Concinnous intervats, in Music, are the 
various concords. ; 

3. Characterized by concinnity or studied elc- 


gance of style. 

1831 De Quincey IWhiggism V1. 123 That most con- 
cinnous and rotund of professors, Mr. Heyne. 

Hence Conci-‘nnously aidv. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/. s.v. Concinnaus, A system is said 
to be concinnous, or concinnously divided, when the parts 
thereof, considered as simple intervals, are concinnous. 

+Concion. Oés. [ad. L. contion-em (in later 
spelling conczén-), contracted from co. ventzoz-, 
CONVENTION, public assembly, speech or oration 
before an assembly. Cf. OF. concion, -tion as- 
sembly, public harangue ] 

1. An assembly. 

1533 BELLENOEN Livy (1822) 164(Jam.) Als sone as he had 
gottin thaim about him in maner of concioun, he apperit 
full of haterent, and ..saidin this maner. — 26d. 50 He 
commandit baith the pepill to compere to his concioun. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & AY. (1684) I. 338/1 Paschalis.. both in 
publick concion, and in writing. .restored again to tbe Em- 
perors..the Prerogative of Election. ‘ 

An oration before an assembly; a public 
speech or harangue. 

1541 E1.vot /mage Gov. 6 Unto whom often tymes .. he 


[f. L. conctnn-us 


made a solemne concion or proposition, callyng them his’ 


companions. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 96/1 Onlie a 
funerall concion was used. 1644 Butwer CAizron. 144 In 
a Concion to a Congregation of the people. 

+Concional, az. Ods. [ad. L. contional-is 
belonging to an assembly: see prec. and -aL.] Of 
or belonging to a public assembly or a public dis- 
course ; belonging to public preaching. 

1637 RurHeRrForO Lett. (1862) I. 429 It is not a formal 
thanksgiving, but an annunciation or predication of Christ’s 
death—concional not adorative. 1646S. Botton A rraigui. 
Err, 288 There is a three-fold rebuke, Fraternal], Con- 
cionall, Judicial..the second may be done by one single 
Pastour. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Concional, pertaining to 
a Sermon or Oration, or to the Assembly or Pulpit. 1711 
G. Cary Phys. Phylactick 141 Either tn Doctrine called 
Concional, or in Discipline termed Judicial. 

+Concionary, 2. Oés. [ad. L. contionari-us 
belonging to an assembly : see -aAry 1.] = prec. 

@ 1654 SELOEN Tadle-T. (Arb.) 73 There be four things a 
Minister sbould be at, the Conscionary part, Ecclesiastical 
story, School Divinity, and the Casuists. In the Con- 
scionary part he must read all the Chief Fathers, both 
Latine and Greeke wholly. 1681 Nevite Plato Kediv. 12 
‘There were two sorts of preaching; the one Concionary, 
which was used by the Apostles and other Misstonaries. 
171r G. Cary Phys. Phylactick 178 As to the Concionary or 
Doctrinal Part, and Judicial or Discipline. 

+ Co'ncionate, v. Obs. [f. L. contidndat- ppl. 
stem of con/ionay7 to deliver an oration, to harangue, 
f. contidn-em: sce above. Cf. OF. concioner, 
-onner.| intr. To deliver an oration; to preach. 

1654 Wesster Appius & Virg. v. iii, The same hands 
that yesterday, to hear me concionate And oratorize, rung 
shrill plaudits forth. 

+ Co‘ncionative, «. Ols.—° [f. as prec. + -IVE.] 
— CONCIONATORY. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Co'nciona:tor. rare or Os. [a. L. agent-n. f. 
contional-: sccabove. Cf. OF. concionateur.] Onc 
who makes speeches or harangues ; a preacher. 

1623 CockeRAM, Concionator, a Preacher. 1654 GayToN 
leas, Notes 1v. xi. 246 Like some simple Concionator, who 
naming his Text in a Country Auditory, shut the book, and 
took leave of it, for the whole howre. 1830 CaRLyLe in 
Froude Life (1882) Il. 129 No priest, but a concionator. 

2 (See quot.) 

1705 Puitirs (ed. Kersey’, Concionator .. In our ancient 
Writers, a Common Council-man, a Mot-worthy, a Freeman 
call’d to the Hall or Assembly. 
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+ Concionato:ry,@. Ods. [ad. L. type *con- 
tiondlori-us: sce prec. and -ory.] Of or belonging 
to a concionator ; pertaining to public speaking. 

1634 E. Knorr (M. Wilson) Charity Maint. 1. v. § 20 A 
Conctonatory declamation, 165: SsitH in Fxdler’s Abel 
Rediv., Willet 575 He .. gave them some concionatory 
exhortations. 1692 Bevertry Disc. Dr. Crisp 10. 

+ Conciona‘trix. Ods. rare—'. [a. L. fem. of 
CoNCIONATOR; see -TRIX.] A womau who harangues 
the pcople. 

¢ 1430 Capcrave Life St. Kath. v. xvi. 960 Brynge foorth 
this woman, brynge pis concyonatrix. 

Conci'piency. ovce-zd. [f. next: see -ENCY.] 
The quality or state of being concipient or con- 
ceptive ; f/. concipient states, conceptive acts. 

1825 Coteripce Ards Reff. (1848) 1. 178 In strict and 
severe propriety of language I should have said ..con- 
cipiencies or conceptive acts rather than conceptions. 

Concipient (kfnsi'piént), a. rare. [ad. L. 
concipient-em, pr. pple. of concipcre to CONCEIVE. ] 
That conceives, conceiving. 

12 H. & J. Smitxu Kes. Addr. xv, By pufis concipient 
some in ether flit. 1825 CoLeripce Lay Serm., States. 
Man, App. B, The man himself considered as a concipient 
as well as percipient being. 1852 /raser’s Mag. XLVI. 90 
That wondrous hermaphrodite, who Self-concipient, breeds 
from no embrace, ; 

Concise (kpnsai's), a. [ad. L. coscis-25 cut up, 
concise, pa. pple. of concidéve to cut up, cut to 
pieces, f. con- + cwdire to cut. Cf. F. coneés in 
saine sense (16th ec. in Littré).] 

1. Of speech or writing: Expressed in few words; 
brief and comprehensive in statement ; not diffuse. 

c1sgo Mar.towe Faust. i. 110, 1 that have with concise 
syllogisms Gravell'd the Pastors of the German Church. 
1636 B. Jonson Discov, Wks. (Rtldg.) 758/2 The concise 
style, which expresseth not enough, hut leaves somewhat to 
be understood. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 11. 58 
To compile this .. Treatise, in the concisest manner pos- 
sible. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841) 1. 13 A 
tradesman’s letters should be plain, concise, and to the pur- 
pose, 1828 Wuatety Rhet.in Encyct. Metrop. 242/1 Other 
arguments may occur to him..more clear or more concise. 

b. applied to persons. 

1604 Drayton AZoses uu. (R.), Lest too concise injuriously 
we wrong Things that such state and fearfulness impart. 
1693 SHAOWELL ! “odunteers m1. 1, Pr’ythee why? be concise. 
1814 Jane AustEN Jansf. Park (1851) 177 If he wrote to 
his father, no wonder he was concise. 

ec. transf. Occupying little time ; brief, direct. 

1785 PaLey Alor. Philos, (1818) 11. 401 He who has the 
benefit of a conciser operation, will soon outvie and under- 
sell a competitor who continues to use a more circuitous 
labour. 17.. Cowper A/oralizer Corrected 6 His hours of 
tne clos’d at last, And finish’d his concise repast. 

+ 2. ? Containing much in little space, small and 
compact. Ods. nonce-use. 

1614 J. Cooke 7x Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley X1. 234 A 
pretty concise room ; Sir Lionel, where are your daughters? 

+3. (See quot.) Obs. [L. concidére to cut down, 
kill; to beat scverely.] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Concise, brief, beaten, cut, mangled, 
or killed. | : 

+ Concise (kgnsai-z), v. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
concis- ppl. stem of concidére to cut up, cut away: 
see prec.] ¢/razs. To cut off, mutilate. Hence 
Conci'sed Af/. a., Conci'sing v4/. sé. and ffi. a. 

1659 Mitton Civ. Power Wks. (1847) 416/2 This concising 
punishment of circumcisers became a penal law therupon 
among the Visigothes. 1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm 
Wks. (1679) 490 The concised Letter-lauding Jew. 

Concisely (kgnsai'sli), adv. [f. Concise a. + 
-LY2.] Ina concise manner. 

1684 J. Goooman If ixt. Ev. Conf. p. iii. (T.), You will not 
be too prolix in your arguments; but deal concisely and de- 
cretorily, 1715-25 BRoomE Odyssey (J.), Ulysses here speaks 
very concisely. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 275, I define 
figure .. more concisely, the limit of solid. 

Conciseness (kfnsdi'snés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] Concise quality; brevity, terseness. 

1659 O. WALKER Oratory 35 Such a conciseness, not onely 
avoiding .. Tautology. but savouring of .. acuteness, force, 
and clearness. 1695 DrypEn Pref. 22d AJlisc. (R.), The 
conciseness of Demosthenes. 1751 Jonnson Ramédler No. 
157 »7 An old clergyman, who rightly conjectured the 
reason of my conciseness. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 50 They value theinselves .. on 
conciseness and going to the point, in private affairs. 1872 
Buack dy. Phaeton vii. 89 What is slang but an effort 
at conciseness ? 

Concision (kgnsizan). [ad. L. concistén-em 
cutting up, n. of action f. concidére to cut up. 
With sense 3 cf. precisioz.] 

1. The action of cutting to picces or cutting 
away; mutilation. 

1382 Wyctir Yoe/iii. 14 Peplis in the valley of concisioun, 
or sleaynge to gydre. 1609 Biste (Douay) 2id., The day 
of our Lord is nigh in the valley of concision. 1611 Bisie 
tbid,, marg. Ersorowe £f. Polycarp & Ign. 78 
The violence of beasts, scattering of bones, concision or 
chewing of members. 1805 G. S. Faser Dessert. Proph. 
(1806) I. 51 Then will the wine-press of God's wrath begin 
to be trodden in the valley of concision. 

2. In Phil. iii. 2 (from the Geneva version of 1557 
onward) it translates Gr. xararopq ‘cutting off, 
cutting up’, uscd there instead of mepiropy ‘ cir- 
cumcision’, and applied contemptuously to the 
Judaizing Christians. 


CONCLAMATION, 


1557 N. I. (Genev.) PAZ. ili. 2 Beware of the concision 
[so Ahem., 1611 and 1881; Gr. BAémere tHv xazatopyr, 
Vulg. videte concisionem, Wyct. dyuysioun; Tinoae, 
Cranmer dissencion]. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.1.i. 
45 Peter preached against the abuse of the lewish cere- 
monies, to which the Concision turned them. 1612 T. 
Taytor Comm, Titus i. 10 (1619) 219 So of such Christians 
as turm lewes againe; beware of the concision, and be- 
take vs to the circuincision. 1879 Farrar St, Pend 11. 432 
note, Concision means circumcision regarded as a mere 
mutilation. 

+ b. Hence, a rending or division (of the church) ; 
a schism. Obs, 

1557 N.T. (Genev.) Pil. iii. 2 note, The false apostles 
gloried in their Circumcision, wher vnto S. Paul here al- 
ludeth, calling them concision, which is cutting of and tear- 
ing asunder of the Churche. 1642 Axsw. Observ. agst. 
Aing 16 Whether this observer hath decided any thing who 
hath promoted the concision. @ 1716 SoutH Sevm. 111. Ep. 
Ded. (R.), Those of the concision who made it {the division] 
would do well to consider .. the likeliest way to settle and 
support a church. 

3. = ConcisENEss. [so F. concésion.] 

{Not in Jounson or Toop 1755-1818.] 1774 W. Hooper 
Rational Recreat. (1794) I. Advt. 2 The whole .. will... be 
delivered with more perspicuity and concision. 1824 Byron 
Juan xv. xxii. 1865 Lewes in Fortx. Rev. 11. 692 Con- 
cision gives energy, but it also adds restraint. 1882 Mortey 
Cobden 11. vi. 161 Lord John Russell described the state of 
things with characteristic concision. 

Concistory, obs. f. ConsisTory. 

+Conci'sure. Oés-° fad. L. concisiir-a a 
cutting, f. concidére to cut wp.) =CONcISION. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Concision, Concisure, a cutting or 
dividing ; a rent or schism. 

+Concitate, v. Os. rare. [f. L. concitit- 
ppl. stem of coxcztare to move violently, excite, f. 
con- + citére to move; see CITE.] ¢rvans. To stir 
up, rouse, excite. Hence + Co'ncitated Af/. a. 

1574 Ricu Mercury & Soldier Eiiij, Cyrus King of Persia 
mynding to concitate the myndes of his people. 1652 J. 
Haut Height Eloguence p. \vii, Concitated passions. 1656 
in Buount Glossogr. 

+ Concita‘tion. Ods. [ad. L. concitation-em, 
n. of action f. comcitare: see prec. Cf. obs, F. 
concitation \Cotgr.).] Stirring up, rousing, or ex- 
citing; agitation, excitement ; esp. of the mind. 

1533 tr. Erasmus’ Cont. Crede 93 Certayn men haue sayde 
that the holy ghoste..is noughte els but the concitation or 
styrrynge of a godly nynde. 1603 Fiorio A/ontaigne 1. 
xxxi. goo So long as our pulse panted, and we feele any 
concitation. 1656 StanLey Hist, Philos. 1. vin. 74 When 
this fervour and concitation of the minde is inveterate. 

+Concita'trix. Ods. [a. L. fem. of concitator, 
agent-n. f. concitdre : see above and -TRIX.] 

1611 CotGr., Concitatrice, a concitatrix, incitresse, pro- 
uokeresse. 

+ Conci'te, v. Ods. rave. [a. OF. concite-r, ad. 
L. concildre: seeabove.] trans. To stir up, excite. 

1554 Puitpot Exam. & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 429 For this 
fierce beast conciteth nothing than war, than manslaughter, 
than plagues. 1642 Loud, Afprent. Declar. in Har. 
Affsc. \Malh.) V. 303 Your former gracious acceptation of 
petitions. .hath concited us..to address ourselves also.. to 
this honourable assembly. 

+Conci'tizen. Oés. [cf F. 
Fellow-citizen, co-citizen, 

1428 Proc, at Vork, in Misc. (Surtees, No. 85) 4 Noght.. 
also a concitezin, bot als a straunger. a@ 1572 Knox H7st. 
Ref. Pref.(R.), Whether it be by a neighbour, or a stranger, 
or a foreigner, or a con-citizen, 1603 Frorio Alontaigne 
un. v. (1632) 508 To gratifie their concitizens and fellowes. 
1604 Eart STiRLiNG Aurora ii. (R.), Lest that the torments 
which I feele Might likewise my con-citizens annoy. 

Concek, obs. var. Conc (sense 7). 

Concla'mant, a. [ad. L. conclamant-, pr. pple. 
stem of ccxclamare.| Calling out together. 

1890 Daily News 12 Aug. 2/2 Reason and conscience .. 
he must . .obey their conclamant voice. 

+ Conclamate, ///. a. Obs. rare. [? ad. L. con- 
clamat.us \amented, lamentable, pa. pple. of coz- 
clamare: see next.) ? Lamented, lamentable. 

1651 Biccs New Desf, 149 The conclamate cold of the 
ambient. 

+ Conclamate, v. Oés. rare. [f. L. conclamai-, 
ppl. stem of conclamdre to call out together or 
loudly, to lament the dead), f. con-+ clamare to 
call out.] ¢ranzs. To call out against. 

Hence + Co‘nclamated ///. a. 

1658 Be. Reynoxos I’an. Creature Wks. (1677) 6 The so 
much ccnclamated and scorned peevishness of a few silly, 
unpolitick, unregarded Hypocrites. 

Conclamation (kpnklaméi fan). [ad. L. con- 
clamalion-em, n. of action f. conclamare: see prcc.] 

1. A loud calling out of many together; esf. of 
loud lamentation for the dead. 

1627 May Lucan 1. 23 Such a silent woe .. Before his 
funerall conclamation. 1705 T. Greennitn alrt Embalmn. 
57 (T.) The Romans used conclamation, ora general outcry, 
set up at equal intervals before the corps, by persons who 
waited there on purpose. 1836 Lane lod. Aey/t. (1840) 
II. xv. 286 Many of the females of the neighbourhood, 
hearing the conclamation, come to unite with thein in this 
melancholy task [bewailing the dead]. 

+2. A shout of approval or disapproval. Oés, 

165: Howe tu lenice 115 This.. was answer’d with ap- 
plauses and wonderfull conclamations. 1680 ALLEN Peace 
4% Unity 94 The fore-mentioned repetitions, abruptions, re- 
sponses, and conclamations. 1726 Amurrst Zerre Fil. 
yxii. 116 They were continually insulted with loud peals of 


concitoyen.] 


CONCLAVE. 


hisses and conclamations of down with the Roundheads. 
[bid, xxxviii. 206 Amidst the insults and conclamations of 
a rascally mob, 

Conclave (kgnklélv), Also 8 -cleave. [a. F. 
conclave :— L. conclave, p\. conclavia, a place that 
may bc locked up, f. con- together + c/aur's kcy.] 

+1. A private room, inncr chamber, closct. Oés. 

a1400 Cov, Afyst. 15 Pylat sendyth iiii knytes .. To keep 
the blody body in his dede conclave. 1560 RoLiann Crt. 
Venus. 591 In ane conclaue all maid of Christall cleir: 
Inclusit thay war. 1623 Cockrnram, Conclane, an inner 
parlour (ed. 1626 adds a priuie roome, a closet], 1646 J. 
Grecory Posthuma (1650) 12 That they [the Septuagint 
translators] were placed everie one in a several Conclave. 
1753 Mrs. Detany Corr. 20 Nov. (1861) III. 241 ‘The 
Duchess has fitted up the little room out of her conclaye that 
opens into the garden in the Gothic taste. 

. ft se 

a 1626 Bacon New Atl. 11 The situation .. in the secret 
Conclave of such a vast Sea. 1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 147 
At the first peeping out of the Winter Concleaye. 

2. sfec. The place in which the Cardinals meet 
in private for the election of a Pope. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. I, 254 The cardinals, that wolden save 
The forme of lawe in the conclave, Gon for to chese a new 
pope. 1494 Fasyan vu. 525 Y¢ cardynallys beyng in y’ 
conclaue or counceyll chaumbre, where y’ pope is accus- 
tomyd to be chosen. 1691 W. 13. //ist. Rom. Conclave i. t 
"Tis he too that takes care to have the Conclave built with 
Timber. 1883 Appis & Arnotp Cath. Dict. s.v., The large 
halls of the palace are so divided by wooden partitions as 
to furnish a number of sets of small apartments .. all open- 
ing upon a corridor..On the tenth day a solemn Mass of 
the Holy Ghost is said in the Vatican church, and after 
it the Cardinals form a procession and proceed to the con- 
clave, taking up their respective apartments as the lot has 
distributed them. 

3. The assembly of cardinals met for the clection 


of a Pope. 

16z5 Heyuin J/icrocosmos 181 A}lotting it to the Conclaue 
of Cardinals. 1651 KXedig. Wotton. 360 He had been long 
a Cardinall and at two or three Conclaves or Elections of 
Popes. 1656 Bramuatt Aefplic. v. 205 Whom does the 
Conclave chuse? Anuniuersall Pastor? No, but expressely 
a Bishop of Rome. 1841 W. Sparpine /taly § /¢. (sd. 111. 
53 A conclave, which opened at Venice in March 1800, had 
raised to the papal chair Cardinal Chiaramonti. 

b. loosely. The body of cardinals. 

1613 SHaks. //en. V///, u. ii. 100, 1... thanke the holy 
Conclaue for their loues. 1839 Keicntiey //ist. Eng. 11. 
23 When the news..reached Rome, the conclave was furious. 

e. attri. 

1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 39 So conclave fathers 
do conclude. /6s¢. 157 A conclave Beaker 1686 J. Ser- 
jeant L/ist. Monast. Conv. A iva, In the Conclave Election 
of a Pope. 

4. transf. Any private or close assembly, esp. of 
an ecclesiastical character. 

1568 Grarton Chron. I]. 60 As the Archhishop was 
sitting beneth in a conclave with his felow Bishops about 
him, consulting togither. 1635 Austin A/edit, 68 The 
Tenet and Conclusion of the Sanhedrim (the great Coun- 
cell or Conclave of the Rabbins'. 1808 Scott Jéarm. 11. 
xviii, A cresset .. dimly served to show The awful conclave 
met below. 1856 Miss Murock 3. Halifax 329 The 
respectable conclave above-stairs. 1866 Motitey Dutch 
Rep. 1. iii. 108 The three. .who composed the secret conclave 
or cabinet. 

5. Phrase. /1 conclave (in senses 3 and 4). 

1524 Wotsey in Fiddes Zi ii. (1726) 72 The Cardinals 
then being in conclave. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 795 The 
great Seraphic Lords and Cherubim In close recess and 
secret conclave sat. 1845 DisrarLi Sybil 259 You yourself 
are ever brooding, and ever in conclave too, with persons 
who..are the preachers of violence. 1862 C. STRETTON 
Cheqg. Life |. 20 The head- master .. happened to be sitting 
in conclave with some of the assistant teachers. 

+ Concla‘vical, a. Oés. rare. [f. L. conclave 
‘see prec.) +-1C + -AL; after clerical, etc.] Of or 
pertaining to a conclave. 

1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 345 The New 
Testament .. lay lockt up from all the Laity, within the 
lines of her Conclavical, Clerical Communication, 

Conclavist (kpnkleivist’. [a. F. conclaviste, 
It. conclavista, f. conclave: see above and -1sT.] 
+1. One of the cardinals in conclave. Obs. 

[1598 Florio, Conclanista, a fellow chooser of a Pope, or 
one that is admitted in the Conclaue.] 1616 Brent tr. 
Sarpi’s [1ist. Counce, Trent (1676) 518 The Pope, consider- 
ing that the Conclavists of account remain at Rome. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Conclavist, one of those Cardinals that 
meet in the conclave for the election of the Pope. 

2. One who attends on a cardinal in conclave. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1670 Lond, Gaz. No. 437/2 The 
Conclavist or Chamber-keeper to Cardinal Albici was lately 
put out of the Conclave. 1691 W. B. Hist. Rom. Conclave 
lii. 9 Every Cardinal brings into the Conclave along with 
hima Conclavist and two Servants. 1776-88 Gipson Dec/. 
§ F. Ixvi. 129 vote (Seager), The Cardinals knocked at his 
door ; but his Conclavist refused to interrupt the studies of 
Bessarion. 1883 Apvis & Arsoip Cath, Dict. s. v. Conclave, 
Each Cardinal is allowed to have two members of his house- 
hold in personal attendance upon him [in the conclave]; 
these are called conclavists. 

Concli'mate, v. rare. [f. con. together with 
+CLIMATE: app. suggested by acclimate.) trans. 
To inure to a climate, acclimatize. 

1864 in Wesster. 18.. Ocitvie cites 0. Rew. 

+ Conclo'se, a. Ols. rare. [a. OF. conclos:—late 
L. conclausus closcd in, f. con- + clausus closed.] 


Closed in, shut in, cnclosed. 


| 


61450 Mirour Salnacionn 4961 Thow art the gardyn | 
i 


conclose of swettest Aromatyze alle. 
Vou. II. 
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+ Conclou‘tment. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cox-+ 
CLout v. +-MENT: cf. compatchment.} A clouting 
together, a patchwork. 

1593 Nasne Christ's 7. (1613) 132 Wee... count him a 
Heathen Deuine, that alledgeth any illustration out of 
humaine Authors, and makes not all his sermons conclout- 
ments of scripture. 

Conelucion, -eyon, obs. ff. Coxcuusion. 

Conclu‘dable, -ible, @. rare. [f. ConcLupE: 
see -BLE.] That may be concluded or inferred. 

1617 Hisron H’ks. I]. 179 That nothing, ainong the rites 
..was to bee slighted ouer..is thought to he iustly con- 
cludeable out of that Deut. vi. 1. 1655 Il. More Ath. 
Antid. (1662) 160 ‘The Existence of the Manichean God is 
not concludible. 

Conclude (kgnklid), wv [ad. L. concliid-&re 
to shut up closely, closc, end, f. con- + claudive to 
close, shut.] 

I. To shut up, enclose, include. 

+1. (in physical sense). Os. or arch. 

1432 50 tr. ///giten (Rolls) I. 423 [There] be ij waters, oon 
of whom concludethe an yle moved to and fro witli the 
wynde. 1607 Torseui. Four-f. Beasts (1673! 92 1t is usual 
to conclude them in Parks. 1794 G, Apams Nat. & Exp. 
Philos, \. xi. 449 When an animal is concluded in a limited 
quantity of. .air, it dies as soon as the air is vitiated. 1859 
‘Tennyson Slerlin & Viv. 510,1 dreamt Of some vast charm 
concluded in that star. 

b. fie. 1388 Wyceuir Gal. iii. 22 But scripture hath con- 
cludid [1382 enclosyde} alle thingis vndir synne. 1611 
Biste Ao. xi. 32 God hath concluded [Gr. cuvéxAccge, 
Revised shut up) them all in vnbeliefe, tbat he might haue 
mercy vpon all. 1865 BusuneLt Vicar. Sacr. mt. Y. 358 
Whom he has first arrested and concluded in sin. 

+2. To include, comprehend, comprise, sum up. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aut.'s T. 500 And schortly to concluden al 
his wo, So moche scrwe had never creature. 1523 FITZHERB. 
Husb. § 160 There be. ..x. commaundementes..but they be 
all concluded and comprehended in two. 1647 N. Bacon 
Hist, Disc. \vi. (1651) 162 That.. the written Laws were 
wholly concluded intothe Norman tongue. 1674 PLavrorb 
Skill Afws, w1, 11 In the simple Concord I conclude all his 
compounds, 1709 Stanuore Paraphr. IV. 53 Each Member 
of the City or Borough is concluded asa Citizen. 1828 C. 
Worpswortn Aing Chas. /, 154 lt appears... in a nutshell, 
contained and concluded almost wholly under that single 
word ‘however’, a 7 

+b. To shut up or comprehend within definite 
limits ; to restrict, confine. (Also with 2.) Ods. 

1548 Gest /’r. Alasse 118 Whereas Christ saieth God is in 
heaven, he doth not by yt his so saieng conclud and hemen 
himther. 1642 Declar. Lords § Com. 6 June 6 Much lesse 
can the Power of Parliament he concluded by his Majesties 
command. 1646 J. Grecory Notes & Observ. (1650) 72 The 
Faithful Church of that time, concluded up in the fainily of 
Seth. 1679 Penn Addr. (rot. 1. ii. (1692) 68 Those that chuse 
to be concluded by the Letterand Text of Christ's Testament. 

e. To confine, or shut up fo. 

1646 H. Laurence Comm. § Warrewith Angels Aa 3b, 
The saints not so concluded to one Angell, as nct to injoy 
oftentimes the service of many. 

+3. a. To shut up from a course of action, ete. ; 
to preclude, debar, restrain, ‘cstop’. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Sa. xviii. 28 Blessid be the Lord thi God, 
that hath concludid the men, that rereden her hoondis 
ayens my lord the kyng. 1483 dct 1 Nich. [/f, c.6 § 1 
The said.. Defendants be not concluded thereby, but..may 
answer and plead to the Action. 1621 Ersinc Debates //o. 
Lords (1870) 85 The protestacion to be entred ther .. but 
not to conclude us from judginge of Flood, 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr, WW. 176 Suffer Lazarus to go and warn nity 
Relations who are not yet thus finally concluded by Death. 

b. To shut up fo a course of action, etc.; to 
bind, oblige. Still in legal use. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 185 This open thing .. Concludeth 
him by suche a way, That he the feith mo nede obey. 1540 
Act 32 (fen. VIT/, c. 36 § 1 Fynes with proclamacions.. 
shuld be a fynal ende and conclud aswel pryuies as sirangers 
to thesame. 1671 H. Stuppe Refly 24 The Theologicians 
did not hold themselves concluded by the Sentiments of 
the Canonists. 1690 Locke Govt, u. viii. (Rtldg.) 98 The 
consent of the majority shall .. conclude every individual. 
1883 Law Rep. 11 Q. Bench 575 In settling the value of a 


copyhold fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of | 


rent..reserved on the premises. 

+4. To overcome in argument ; to conftte, ‘shut 
up’; to convince. Oés. 

@1300 Cursor M. 14713 Cott.) Wit wordes suilk war bai 
Wit scil concluded and ouercummin. ¢1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Catharina 256 A madyne.. Pat throw gret wit & 
sutelte Concludis all my mene & me. 1401 Pol. Poems 
(1859) 11. 86 By verre contradiccion thou concludist thi silf. 
1407 Exam. IW. Thorpe in Arb. Garner V1. 53 In all those 
temptations, Christ concluded the Fiend. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 459/2 When they be confuted and 
concluded openly therin. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714! 
I. 283 Though the Scythians had hetter Arguments to offer 
..they would not be concluded by them. [1858 Busunece 
Sexm, New Life 92 Vhe mere seeing of any wonder never 
concludes the mind of the spectator.) 

+b. To refute (a statement). Ods. rare. 

1388 Wye ir rol. 36 Job argueth ajens hise enemyes .. 

and concludith many errouris that suen of hire false bileeue. 
ITI. To close any transaction; to end. 

5. trans. To bring to a close or cnd; to wind up, 
finish, close. (Said ofa person, or ofa final act. etc.) 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. vi, For my beheste with deathe 
I shall conclude. 1580 Lyty AxpAnes (Arb.) 417 In cuery 
triangle .. three lines, the first beginneth, the seccnde 
augmenteth, the third concludeth ita figure. 1592 SHAKs. 
Rom. & Ful. 1. i, 190 Mis fault concludes, but what the 
law should end, The life of I'ybalt. 1592 Fart Essex in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. ut. 237 111]. 164 My Lady Walsingham .. 
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doth now conclude all sutes with one request. 1660 T. 
Wirtsrorp Scales Comm, 113 Saturday concluding both 
moneth and year, and Sunday beginning the year 1660. 
1797 Mrs. Rancurre /talian (1824! 697 She would have 
concluded her days within the walls of San Stefano. A/ad. 
This concluded the proceedings of the meeting. adsol. 
1847 ‘Vexnyson /’rinc, 1. 429 A solemn grace Concluded. 

+b. To put anend to, ‘do for’ (a person), (Now 
humorous.) 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] tr. /vsfine 118a, The stratigem 
that concluded the Father. 1612 Snitt0n Quer. 1.1. iv. 
24 Pay him instantly or else .. 1 will conclude thee, and 
annihilate thee. 1862 Ik, Lear Nonsense Lh. Ile jumped 
over the cliff, Which concluded that person of Cromer. 

+e. Const. 72f with fo. Obs. 

1533 Ervot Cast. /felthe (1541) 11 va, And here I con- 
clude to speake of exercise. 1541 — Gov. n. vii, And here 
I conclude to write any more at this tyine of mercy. 

6. absol. To make an cnd of an aetion, c.g. 
specch or writing ; tocnd, finish, close wrth or dy . 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm. p. »lix, Concluding 
with this clause. 1526 (der. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 303 
The bysshops concludynge answered and sayd, We haue 
no kynge but Cesar. 1941 Barnes IVs. (1573) 222 2 Afier 
much communication, hee concluded wyth ince, & sayd, 
how that I was but a foole. 1605 Suaxs. Jfacéd, 1. ii. 57 
And to conclude, The Victorie fell on vs. 1716-8 Lavy M. 
W. Montacur Lefté, 1. x. 37 By this time, you are ready to 
fear I shall never conclude at all 181z Byron Ch. /lar. i. 
Ixiti, In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood 
began. 1840 Hoop Up XAine 55 My paper being filled .. 
1 must conclude with kind resards to Emily. 

7. intr, Of things: To come to a close or end ; 
to close, end, finish, terminate. 

1sg2 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 839 Her heavy anthem still con- 
cludes in woe. 1616 Brenttr. Sarpi's //ist. Connc. Trent 
(1676) 392 To avoid all negotiation, because it would con- 
clude with the dishonour of the Pope. 1752 Jotwnson 
Rambler No. 207 P 12 Nothing is ended wih honour, 
which does not conclude betier than it began. 1885 Lau 
Rep. 29 Chane. Div. 457 The report..concluded as follows. 

+b. To end, issuc, or result 7; =IEnp v. 5 b. 

@ 1639 SpoTtiswoop ///st. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 465 It must 
..at last conclude either in Popery or Atheism. 1663 J. 
Svencer Prodigres (1665) 336 All pious frauds have ever 
concluded at last in Superstition or Atheism, or the ruine 
of that. . Party that used them. 

III. To come to a conclusion, infer, prove. 

8. To arrive by reasoning at a judgement or 
opinion ; to come to a conclusion, draw an infcr- 
ence, infer, deduce. a. with sudord, cl. 

¢1386 CHaucer Frankl, T. 694, 1 wol conclude that it is 
bet for me To sleen myself. 1460 Carcrave Chron, 172 
The Pope concluded that he regned nevyr but be strength 
and violens. 1526 Miler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 163 b, 
Rosell, Angelus, and other doctours determyneth and con- 
cludeth that, etc. 1611 Biste Nom. iii. 28 Therefore wer 
conclude, that a man is iustified by faith. 1668 Hae rey 
Rolle’s Abridgm. 7 \t were a vain thing to conclude it is 
irrational, becuuse not to be demonstrated.. by Syllogismes. 
1s Dr For Crusoe 1, xvi, By his way of speaking, I con- 
cluded there were six. 1818 Jas. Mitt Bri?. (ndia V1. ww. 
iv. 129 Concluding that his life was in danger. 

b. with of7. and rf. compl. (to be often omitted’. 
¢153z Dewes /ntrod. fr. in Palsgr. 1071 Ye have con. 
cluded you a phisycion. 1538 Starkey Leland 1. iv. 138 
Reson concludyth bothe necessary and expedyent to be, to 
have al lawys in the vulgare tong. 1628 Foro Lover's 
Mel. 1. ii, Then youconclude me proud? 1664 Power Exf. 
Philos. Pref. 17 We cannot but conclude such Prognostics 
to be within the circle of possibilities. 1749 Fietpixnc Yom 
Fones vu. xiv, Some concluded him dead. 1756 Burke 
Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 1. 12 ‘The greatest part of the 
governments. .must be concluded tyrannies. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 262 We concluded it unsafe to anchor, 
e. with srmple ofj.: To infer. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. wv. iv.125 Yif 1 have concluded 
sope of be wnselynesse of shrewednesse. ¢ 1400 Kom. Kose 
7470 Shaltow never of apparence Seene conclude good con- 
sequence. 1583 Bapincton Comsmnandm. i. (1637) 4 That 
we might conclude liberty thereon to sinne at our pleasure ? 
..No, no. 1639 Futter //oly tar vi, ‘To conclude the 
finenesse of the cloth from the largenesse of the measure. 
1671 Mitton ?. X. 1. 317 What conclud’st thou hence? 
1729 Frankun £ss. Wks. 1840 I]. 36 All this is inferred 
and concluded from, etc. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 201 From 
EA in the Second, we may conclude not only E, but O. 

d. absol. or with prefs. (Chiefly as to manner. 

1sog Hawes ast, Pleas. x. vii, To conclude truely. 1611 
Brsre Transl. Pref. 11 Not to conclude or dogmatize vpon 
this or that pereniptorily. 1701 Jer. Cotuirr tr. i. 
A vrelins 82-3 Don’t you conclude upon any real damage ; 
for there’s no such thing. 1759 Jounnson Aasselas xavinl, 
You .. conclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
against its institution. 1834 Fonxsraxgve Aug. under 7 
Admin. (1837) 111. 19 Our own experience certainly con- 
cludes unfavourably to the use of the wig. 1869 J. Max- 
Tineau £'ss. ul. 164 From the omnipresence of ,eometry, 
Oersted thus concludes toa universal beauty of form. 

+9. trans. To lead to the conclusion; to demon- 
strate, prove. (Said of a person, an argument, 
etc. Const. 0b7. and compl., or subord. el. Cbs. 

1549 (Mar.) Bh. Com, Prayer, Ordering of Iriests, 
Nothyng..but that..may be concluded, and proued by the 
scripture. 1623 Massincer Dé. Milan 1. i, The success 
Concludes the viclorinnocent. 1687 H{. More App. A atid, 
x. § 7. 207 That our arguments are sophistical because they 
. conclude that there is an incorporeal substance in beasts. 
1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xii 257. 1. concluded to 
the commanders that they had done what they .. should 
have been ashamed of. a1797 Durke 7 racts epery Laws 
Wks, 1942 1]. 434 This mode of convicti n .. concludes the 
parly has failed in his expurgatory proof. 

+ 10. mir. To lead to a conclusion, be conclu- 
sive. Ods. 
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1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Thy reason in this 
case concludeth not. @1619 FoTHEerRsy A ¢heom. 1. vill. § 3 
(1622) 58 No part of his Obiection concludeth for pure 
Atheists, 1653 AsHWELL /7des Afost. 155 This is but a 
negative argument, and concludeth not. 1713 BERKELEY 
Hylas & Phil. iti, This objection concludes equally against 
a creation in any sense. 1714 Fortescue-ALanp Pref. to 
Fortescue's Abs. & Lim, Mon. 7 Vhe Argument will equally 
conclude to both. 

IV. To bring or come to a decision, scttle, de- 
cide, determine. 

ll. ¢ranzs. To bring (a matter) to a decision or 
settlement; to decide, determine (a point, a case 
at law). b. To settle, arrange finally (a treaty, 
peace, etc.). 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. cxl. 169 They wolde bring 
thyder tbeir lorde the Erle of Flanders, and there to con- 
clude vp the maryage. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 736 The 
French king .. determined to conclude a truce. 1586 J. 
Hooker Giradd. [rel. in Holtushed I. 127/2 Such orders 
as are concluded, and established in parlement. 1591 
Suaks. 1 Hen. VJ, v. iv. 107 Shall we at last conclude 
effeminate peace? 1652 Neepuam tr. Scldcn's Alare Cl. 
3 Five Commissaries .. who should treat of the differences 
and should have power to conclude them. 1792 Azzecd. 
W, Prt 1, viii. 187 He had concluded a treaty with Spain. 
1885 Sir J. C. Matnew Law Ref, 14 Q. Bench Div. 465 
The case is concluded practically by the decision in Read 
v. Anderson. 

2. To come to the conclusion or decision (¢o do 
a thing), to decide (on a course of action), deter- 
mine, resolve. Const. 72f or seborid. cl. 

1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. viii. (1558) 11 b/r This stepmother 
.. concluded hath in her entencion Him to destroy. ¢1490 
Caxton Blanchardyn 205 They concluded with in them 
selfe, that they sholde lye al nyghte in their harneys. c1532 
Lp. Berners //zox xlix. 165 He ..concludyd to send for 
all his men of warre. 1593 SHaks. Lucy. 1850 They did 
conclude to beare dead Lucrece thence. 1611 Piste Acts 
xxi. 25. 1639 Furrer //oly War u. xxix. (1647) 81 The 
Emperour and the King of France concluded to besiege 
Damascus. 1707 Funne Lt Voy. (1729) 153 Finding a loss in 
boiling our meat we concluded to eat it raw. 1793 SMEATON 
Edystone L. § 262 We concluded to drop an anchor as 666n 
as we got into clean ground. 1827 Hatitam Const, Hist. 
(1842) I. 623 It was concluded to bring him to trial. 1832 
Dr Quincey Cvsars Wks. 1862 1X. 85. 1853 Miss YoncE 
Heir Rede. vii, She..concluded that she would wait, 1858 
Hawtuorne fr. & /t. Frauds. 1.79 My wife concluded to 
hire a balcony. 186. Conincton AZise. Writ. (1872) 1. 126. 
1876 L.SteeHen Hist. Eng. Thought \. 422 He..concludes 
to express his sentiments. 

tb. pass. (Cf. lo be determined, resolved.) Obs. 

3452 Dx. York in Ellis Orég. Lett. Ser. 1. 1.13, 1..am 
fully concluded to proceed in all haste against him. 1470- 
85 Matory Arthur. xi, At the last they were concluded 
that Merlyn shold goo with a token of kyng Ban. 1565 
Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Certus, 1 am concluded to do it. 
1643 [Ancier] Lanc. Vall. Achor 3 We are all unani- 
mously concluded to be ayding and assisting. 

+13. zztr. To come to a decision, make an ar- 
rangement or agreement, res»lve, determine. a. of, 
on, ztfor (a question, a thing to be done, etc.). 

1475 CAXTON Jason 48b, Jason.. hering the fayr Myrro 
so ordeyne and conclude of their sodayn departing. 1490 
— Eneydos x\,(18g90) 131 Whan..they had concluded togyder 
of ther besines. 1523 Lp. Berners Frodss. I. cliv. 185 
‘To conclude on another maner of peace. 1599 Haktuyt Voy. 
IIL. 11. 41 The Nezros and wesoone concluded of price. 1666 
Pepys Diary (1879) 1V. 97 We judged a third man is neces- 
sary, and concluded on Sir W. Warren. 1725 De For Voy. 
round W,(1840) 30 They might. .conclude upon the measures 
they intended to pursue. 1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 34 This 
being concluded on by all parties. 1796 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Myst. Warning i. 183 Peace has been concluded upon. 

+b. wrth (a person, etc.): To agree, come to 
an arrangemcnt, make terms. Ods. 

1462 Epw. IV. in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 41 I. 127 [They] 
have conspired, accorded, concluded, and determined with 
owr outward enemyes as well of Fraunce and of Scotland. 
1586 Warner 4/0, Eng. 1. vi. (1612) 20 Concluding with his 
companie how to conuay her thence. 1591 LAMBARDE Arch. 
(1635! 213 Howsoever they should conclude amongst them- 
selves. 1680 C’tess MANcHESTER in //atton Corr. (1878) 
217 My Lord hath concluded wt" him to travell wt my son. 

te. To close w7tk (an opinion). Obs. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 259 Concluding 
with their opinion who persuaded to fight. 

+14. ¢rans. To decide or determine upon. Obs. 

c1532 Lp. Berners //xox |xv, 223 These .ii. traytours 
deuysyd and concludyd the deth of Huon. 1603 KNoLLes 
Hist. Turks 1621) 1372 His death was concluded one even- 
ing, and..should have been put in execution the next day. 

15. zstr. Sc. Law. In a summons (now, only in the 
Court of Session): To state formally, in a clause 
called the ‘conclusion ’, the object or objects sought 
for. See ConcLusIon 14. 

1826 in P. Shaw Cases IV. 310, I am now sutisfied that it 
is not necessary to conclude for expenses. 1868 Act 31-2 
Vict. c. 101 § 59 It shall be lawful to libel and conclude 
and decern for general adjudication. 

+ Conclude, sd. Obs.—'. [f. prec.] Conclusion. 

1643 J. Surrtry in W. Bradford Plynouth Plant. (Mass. 
Hist. Soc.) 406, 1 shall write this general] leter .. hopiug it 
will be a good conclude of a. .costly and tedious bussines. 

Concluded (kgnkl#déd), pp a. [f. Con- 
OLUDE v.+ -ED1.] Finished, determined, settled, 
closed, etc. ; see the verb. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 666 [They] neyther would, nor 
once durst impugne his concluded purpose. 1603 KNotLes 
Fist. Turks (1638) 292 Hearing of the former concluded 
peace. 1665 Maniey Grotins’ Low.C. Warres 164 The 
concluded Articles of the Peace. 
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t+ Conclu-dence. 0és. rare. 
to CONCLUDE + -ENCE,] =next. 

1650 Vind. Hammond's Addr. 37 § 78 Against the con- 
cludence of a Negative Argument. 1677 Hate Prim. 
Orig. Alan. u. iv. 159 The third Allay to the concludence 
of this Argument. 

+Conclu'dency. Oés. [f. as prec. + -ENcY.] 
Quality of being ‘ concludent’ ; conclusiveness. 

1647 Power of Keys iv. 77 Against the concludency of 
that which isinferr'd. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii. 


[f L. conclidére | 


96 The edge and concludency of those Physical Arguments. | 


+ Conclu dent, ¢. Obs. [ad. L. concliident-em, 
pr. pple. of concliidére, as prec.: see -ENT.] That 
‘concludes’ a question or an opponent (see Con- 
CLUDE U. 10, 4) ; conclusive, decisive, convincing. 

1571 Grinpat Let, to Abp. Parker Wks. (1843) 327, I 
thought, when I read it, that his arguments were never 
concludent. 1622-62 Heyzin Cosmogr. ui. (1682) 168 A 
matter of strong presumption, if not demonstrably con- 
cludent. 1726 AvLirFE Parerg. 447 Nor is a Proof said to 
be concludent, unless the Quality. .annex’d be also prov’d. 

+ Concludently, adv. Ols. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
Conclusively, decisively, convincingly. 

e1555 Harpsrierp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 48 How 
fitly, how aptly, and how concludently the adversaries 
impugn the same, 16.. Swinpurne Sforsads (1686) 43 [He] 
more confidently than concludently affirmed the same. 

b. By way of conclusion or inference. 

1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 119 To attribute 
such acts..unto God..and yet withal to deny, that we con- 
cludently make him the Author of Sin. 

Concluder (kfnkl#do1). [f. Concnupe v. + 
-ER!.] One who or that which concludes, in 
various senses of the verb. 

160x CornwaLtyes £ss. 11. xlv. (1631) 249 Death. .that con- 
cluder of mortalitie. 1738 Warsurton Div. Legat. App. 
45 Such a Concluder would have made Aristotle himself 
forswear syllozism. 

Concludible: see ConcLuDABLE. 

Concluding (kgnkladin), vé/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-ING1.] The action of the verb ConcLuDE. 

1530 PatsGr. 207/2 Concludyng, discussion. 1543-4 Act 
35 Hen. V/IT, c. 12 Concludinges of peace, amitie, and 
concorde. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 298 Such a dull 
concluding of her dayes. 1659 O. WALKER Oratory 9 A 
short recapitulation and concluding, called Peroratio. 

Conclu‘ding, ///. 2. That concludcs. 

+1. Conclusive, decisive, convincing. Ods. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpe’s Hist, Counc.-Trent (1676) 246 
The most concluding argument was, etc. 1725 tr. Dupin's 
Eccl, Hist. 17th C. I. vi. v. 258 He maintains tbere that all 
the Passages are not concluding. 

2. Finishing, closing, final. 

1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 469 When our 
sentence consists of two members, the longer sbould, gene- 
rally, be the concluding one. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
III. 532 As the concluding words .. were uttered. 1863 
Lye.t Axtig. Man 3 Inthe concluding chapters. 

+ Conclu'dingly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
Conclusively, decisively. 

1639 Laup in Prynne Caxterd. Doom (1646) 274 King 

ames .. made this answer; that he writ that not conclud- 
ingly, but by way ofargument only. 1658 in Baxter Saving 
Fatth ii. 9 My discourse doth not concludingly evince the 
contrary. @1662 Heyiin Life Laud (1668) 106 They do 
concludingly demonstrate, That, etc. 

+ Concluse, v. Obs. [ME. conclused pa. pple., 
f. L. conclis-us, F. conclus pa. pple. +-ED. Perh. 
only found in pa. pple. Cf. ConcLubE v. 4.] 

trans. To overcome in argument, confute. 

1300 Cursor Al. 14713 (Gott.) Wid wordis suilk war pai 
.-wid skill conclused and ouercomen, 

+ Conclu‘sible, a. Obs. [f. L. type *cov- 
clistbilis, {. ppl. stem of conclidére to CONCLUDE : 
see -BLE.] That may be concluded or inferred. 

1654 Hammonp Answ. Animadv. Ipgnat. iv. § 1.86 Not 
.. conclusible from the words of Clement. «1660 — (J.), 
Tis. .conclusible from God's prescience, that, etc. 1755 in 
Jotinson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Conclusion (kfaklz-zon). Also 4 -sioun, 
-cioun, 4-7 -syon, 5 -syoun, -cyon, 5-6 -cion, 
6 Sc. -sione. [a. F. conclusion, ad. L. conclitsion- 
em, n. of action from conclidére to CONCLUDE. ] 

1. The end, close, finish, termination, ‘wind up’ 
(e.g. of a speech or writing). (See also 4.) 

1382 Wvyeuir £2e%. vii. 23 Mak thou conclusioun, or ende. 
1447 BokENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) Introd. 7 To drawe to a 
conclusyoun Of thys long tale. 1535 Coverpate ccles. x. 
14 Who wyl then warne him to make a conclucion? 1665 
Boyte Occas. Reff. (1675) 70, 1.. begin to be weary of 
writing..I think it high time to hasten to a conclusion. 
1752 JOHNSON Nasudbler No. 207 P10 The conclusion falls 
below the vigour and spirit of the first books. 1832 Gen. 
P. Tuomeson Exerc. (1842) I]. 56 When the excess of 
mouths above employment shall bring the felicity to a con- 
clusion, 1881 J. Russert Haigs 13 ‘The conclusion is 
written on the back of the title-page, 

2. An issue, final result, outcome, upshot. 

1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 1. 103 With swich conclusioun 
As had of his avisioun Cresus..That high upon a gebet 
dyde! 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Whan thou 
shalt begynne eny werke, pray god of helpe to bringe yt to 
a good conclusion. 1568 Grarton CAron. II. 679 All their 
long studies and forecastes were brought to none effect or 
conclusion. 1635 R. Botton Com/, Aff. Conse. ix. 45 What 
will be the conclusion of all this? 1643 Burroucurs /x/. 
Hosea xvii. (1652) 442, | am afraid he will cast me off in the 
conclusion. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 202 The intelli- 
gence .. received, is not of the conclusion of this unhappy 
affair, though that conclusion is no ways doubted. 
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3. Phrases. a. 72 comcliusion: +(a in the end, 
at last; (6) to conclude or sum up, finally; also 
(formerly)in short. Also tad c., for c., fort c.(obs.). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. Prol, 126 Herkneth, lordynges, in 
conclusioun, Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale. @ 1450 
Kut, de la Tony (1868) 65 For conclusyon her. .euelle dedes 
passed the good. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xxxvii. 27 Incon- 
clucyon he was deuouryd..of the sayd monstre. 1514 
Barcitay Cyt. & Ufplondyshm. p. \viii, Suche loue ofte 
proueth faynte at conclusion. 1550 Nicoitts 7hucyd. 82 
(R.) And for conclusyon it is a thynge impossyble. c1g50 

Wife in Morelles Skin 591 in Hazl. E. ?. P.1V. 204 At 
shorte conclusyon, they went tbeir way. 159 SHAKs. 720 
Gent. 1, i, go In conclusion, I stand affected to her. a 1714 
Burner Own Time (1823) 1. 465 He changed sides so often, 
that in conclusion no side trusted him. 1845 Bricut S/. 
Game Laws 26 Mar., I will say, in conclusion, that I am 
delighted with this meeting. 

4, The last part or section of a speech or writing, 
in which the main points are summed up. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Frankl, T. 161 This is my conclusion, To 
clerkes lete I al this disputison. 1553 1. Witson Res. 4b, 
The conclusion is a clarkely gatherynge of the matter 
spoken before, and a lappyng up of it altogether, 1611 
Biste £ccl, xii. 13 Let vs heare the conclusion of the 
whole matter: Feare God, and keepe his commandements. 
@ 1713 Suarp IWks. 1. ix. (R.), A text.. that 1.. leave with 
you..as the sum and conclusion of my preaching. 

+b. A compendious or inclusive statement or 
description. Ods. rare. 

1450-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 60 All that god asketh of man, 
ys conteyned vnder one conclusyon of Charite. 1493 Petro- 
nitla 12 She was .. for short conclusion Called the clere 
myrroure of all perfection. 

ce. Gram. The concluding or consequent clause 
of a conditional sentence ; the apodosis. 

5. A judgement or statement arrived at by any rea- 
soning process ; an inference, deduction, induction. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AI, 23705 Title (Fairf.), A predicacioun wib 
pe conclusioun ber-a-pon, 1399 LANG. Kick. Redeles w. 68 
Er they come to be clos a-combrid pey were, Pat pei pe 
conclucioun pan constrewe ne coupe. 1570 BiLtincstey 
Enclid 1. i. 9 Last of all is put the conclusion, which is in- 
ferred and proued by the demonstration. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sci. xiii. 72 The third Act [of Intellection] is that 
which connects propositions and deduceth conclusions from 
them. 1736 Butter dvadé. 1. vi. Wks. 1874 I. 118 People 
fancy they can draw contradictory conclusions from the 
idea of infinity. 1760 Gotpsm. Crt. HV’, ix, Forming con- 
clusions which the next minute’s experience may probably 
destroy. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. u. i. 239 More like a fairy 
tale than the sober conclusions of science. 1865 Bricut S/. 


‘Canada 23 Mar., We must then come to this inevitable 


conclusion. 1887 7737s 9 Dec. 10/2 He jumped to a con- 
clusion that was utterly baseless. 

b. Logic. A proposition deduced by reasoning 
from previous propositions ; sfec. the last of the 
three propositions forming a syllogism, deduced 
from the two former or premisses. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. v. (1860) Gvj, The conclucions 
and the sophy'sms of logique. 1589 Pape 2, /atchet (1844) 
14 Drawing ail the lines of Martin into sillogismes, euerie 
conclusion beeing this ‘Ergo Martin is to bee hangd’. 
1654 WuHITLocK Zootomia 26 Where / thinke is all the 
Premises, A Foole sayd 7t, must needs be the Conclusion. 
1716 Appison Freeholder (J.), He granted him both the 
major and the minor; but denied himthe conclusion. 1887 
Fowter Deduct. Logic iti. 96 If either of the premisses be 
negative, the conclusion must be negative. 

ec. The action of concluding or inferring. are. 

1532 THYNNE Chaucer's Wks. Ded., In whose [Chaucer’s] 
workes is .. suche sharpnesse or quycknesse in conzlusyon. 
1606 Suaks. Avt. & Cl. 1. xv. 28 Your Wife Octauia, with 
her modest eyes, And still Conclusion, shall acquire no 
Honour Demuring vpon me. 163§ BarriFFe A/il. Discipé. 
ii. (1661) 4 The censure of some .. that they will find more 
Postures of the Pike here then formerly they knew of, and 
so by their conclusion more then there is any need of. 

+6. With the notion of ‘ inference’ obscured or 
lost: A proposition, dictum, dogma, tenet. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 205 Unto this conclusion, That 
tiranny is to despise, I finde ensample in sondry wise. 1395 
Oath of Recant. in Academy 17 Nov. (1883) 331/1 Pat I .. 
ne defende [no] conclusions ne techy:nges of the lollardes. 
1477 Caxton Dictes Epil. 146 In the dyctes and say engys of 
Socrates. .my saide lord hath left out certayn..conclusions 
towchyng women. 1554 Latimer in Strype Zccd. Alem. 
III. App. xxxiv. gt Thus, lo! I have written an answer to 
your conclusions. a1687 Prerty Pol. Arith. (1690) 116 
Having handled these ten Principal Conclusions. 

+7. Something propounded for solution or mathe- 
matical demonstration; a proposition, problem. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Asérol. Prol. 1, I purpose to teche the a 
certein nombre of conclusions apertenyng to the same in- 
strument. /ééd. 11. § 1 Her bygynnen the conclusions of 
the Astrelabie. 1. To fynde the degree in which the sonne 
is day by day, after hir cours a-bowte. 1551 Recorpe 
Pathw. Knowl, 1. xxvii, So that the circle is tustely made 
in the triangle, as the conclusion did purporte. +1663 J. 
Rotiock in A/rg. Worcester's Cent, Inv., Exact Def. 8 
Several .. rare, useful, and never formerly heard of Mathe- 
matical Conclusions. ; 

+b. A problem, riddle, enigma. Ods. ; 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 146 To sete some conclusion, Which 
shulde be confusion Unto this knight. 1608 Suaks. /’e7. 1. 
i. 56 Read the conclusion, then..He reads the riddle. 

+ 8. An experiment. Oés. exc. as in b. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1, ii, This conclusyon He may 
not scape for fauour ne for mede. 1519 /nterd. Four Ele- 
ments in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 39 This proveth..That the earth 
must needs round be; This conclusion doth it try. 1594 
Prat Yewell-ho. 1. (title), Diuerse chimicall conclusions 
concerning... Distillation. 1606 Suaks. Anz. § CZ. v. il. 358 
She hath pursu’de Conclusions infinite Of easie wayes to 
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dye. 1624 Bacon New Allaulis (Bohn) 299 We practise 
frewise all conclusions of grafting. .as well of wild trees as 
fruit-trees, 1670 Watton Lives 11. 127 Some part of inost 
days was usually spent in Philosophical Conclusions. 

b. Zo try couclusions (also, formerly 40 prove 
¢.s, to try (a) conclusion): to try experiments, to 
experiment ; /razsf. to engage in a trial of skill, 
strength, etc. (Now associated with sense 2, as if 
=‘to try the issue, see what will come of it’.) 

r60r Cuester Love's Mart. cxvi, If their eyes trie not 
conclusion They will not trust a strangers true reporting. 
1602 Snaxs. //anz. 11. iv. 195. 1603 Row.anns Greene's 
Ghost 35 Kither he would haue restitution for his purse. .or 
they would trie aconclusion at Tyborne. 1619 W. ScLaTER 
Expos. t Thess. (1630) 311 As if. .to giue our Saviour the lye, 
and to proue conclusions with the Almighty. 1669 WorLipGe 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 37 His poor and beggerly Farm hath 
wasted what he hath, and he has no more to try new Con- 
clusions withal. 1719 D’Urrey Pills (1872) IIT. 314 But try 
no mad Conclusions. 1857 Kincstey 720 Y. Ago v, Put 
his tissues under the microscope and try conclusions on 
him. 1884 Z'fool Daily Post 23 June 5 To day Australian 
cricketers will try conclusions with a Liverpool team. 

+ 9. Purpose, aim, end. Obs. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 480 Only, lo, for this conclu- 
sioun, To likyn her the betre for his renoun. ¢ 1386 — 
Wife's Prol. 115 Tel me also, to what conclusioun Were 
membres maad. 1393 Gower Cov/. 1. 340 To what finall 
conclusion They wolde regne kinges there. 

10. The result of a discussion, or cxamtnation of 
a question; final determination, decision, resolu- 
tion ; final arrangement or agrcement. (See Con- 
CLUDE v. 12, 13.) 

¢1385 Cuaucer 1. G. TW. 2643 F/ypermtestre, Thou ne- 
scapest noght.. But thou consente.. Tak this to thee for ful 
conclusioun. 1490 CAxToN £neydos xxii. 85 After her con- 
clusion taken. @1533 Ln. Berners //uon clviii. 608 [He] 
had harde all the conclusyon that the abbot had taken with 
these prynces. 1602 Carew Surv. Cornw. (1811) 11 The 
conclusion ensued, that his charges must be borne. 1614 
Rareicn Hist, World iu. 128 Their standing out, hindred 
not the rest from proceeding to conclusion. 1724 Dr For 
Alem, Cavalier (1840) 40 At Leipsic, February 8th., 1630... 
the protestants agreed on several heads for their mutual] de- 
fence..these were the famous conclusions of Leipsic. 174 
Col. Rec. Penu, V. 155 There shou’d be reason to think 
they were come tu some Conclusion on the several matters 
before them. Afod. He has come to the conclusion not to 
prosecute the inquiry. 


ll. The concluding, settling, or final arranging 


(of a peace, treaty, etc.). (See ConcLUDE v. II.) 

1568 GraFton Chron. II. 730 Now let us... return to the 
conclusion of the peace. 163z Haywarp tr. Bioudi's Ero- 
mena 14 Hee had condescended to the conclusion of the 
marriage (solong..suspended’. 1685 Conset Pract. Spirit. 
Courts 156 The Conclusion of the Cause. 180 Atison //isé. 
Europe V111. liv. § 75. 536 The. .object of his mission ..was 
the conclusion of an armistice. 1878 SeeLey S/eén II]. 354 
By the conclusion of treaties or the disbanding of armies, 

+12. The action of shutting up, enclosing, or con- 
fining. Obs. rare... 

1676 Hace Contenipl. 1. 169 The conclusion of them under 
chains of darkness-.in Hell fire. 


13. Zaw. An act by which a man debars htmself 
from doing anything tnconsistent with it; ‘a binding 
act’ (Wharton Zaw Dict.) ; a bar or impediment 
so arising, an estoppel. (See CoNCLUDE 3.) 

1531 Dial. Laws Eng. u. xliv.'1638) 141 Without it be by 
such a matter that it worke by way of conclusion or estop- 
pell. 1641 Termes de la Ley 71 Conclusion is when a man 
by his own act upon Record hath charged himselfe with a 
dutie or other thing: as if a freeman confesse himselfe to 
bee the villeine of A. upon record .. hee shal! be concluded 
to say in any action or plea afterwards, that hee is free, by 
reason of his own confession. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
II. 438 It was determined, that though the fine operated at 
first by conclusion, and passed no interest, yet the estoppel 
should bind the heir. 

14. Sc. Law. The concluding clause (or para- 
graph) of a Summons, which sets forth the pur- 
pose of the action or suit ; the purpose or object 
ttself, as stated in the Summons. Cf. ConcLUDE 
v.15. 

Now (since 1876) only used in actions in the Court of 
Session, in which the Summons still proceeds, in antiquated 
form, in the name of the Sovereign, thus: ‘ Victoria, etc. 
Whereas it is humbly meant and shown to us by our lovite, 
etc.’; and after setting forth the names of the parties, etc., 
‘concludes’ in such terms as ‘ Therefore, it ought and should 
be found and declared, that’ or ‘ Therefore the defender .. 
ought and should be decerned and ordained..to, etc.’ The 
clause usually further ‘concludes’ for the expenses of the 
action. 

1826-7 Stair iv. 5.§ 5. There uses a conclusion to be added 
for payment. 1850 Act 13 § 14 Mict. c. 36 § t [The Sum- 
mons shall set forth the names of parties} and the conclusions 
of the Action. 1875 Dove Witson Sheriff Court Pract. 
too § 6 The conclusion for expenses is very briefly stated. 
It is always well to insert it. 

15. Foregoue couclusion: scc FOREGONE, 

(As used by Shaks., variously referred to senses 2, 8, 10.) 

+ Conclu'sional, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Conctu- 
SION + -AL; perh. repr. a med.L. *corclisiénalis.] 
Of or pertaining to the conclusion ; final. 

1471 Rietey Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 188 Thys one 
Secrett conclusyonal know thou. 1695 G. Hooper Disc. 
Leut 278 (T.) Conclusional separations. 


+Conclu:sionally, adv. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
+-LY+.] By way of conclusion or inference. 


1574 Dee Diary (Camden Soc.) 37 Conclusionally than .. 
one part of my present sute. .1s, etc. 
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Conclusive (kgnklisiv), a. [ad. late L. con- 
clisru-us, {. couclis- ppl. stem of conclidére: sec 
ConciubE, and -1vE. Cf. F. couclusif, -ive.] 

+1. Summing up, summary. Ods. 

1590 Greene Neuer too late (1600) g ‘So women are yni- 
uersally sala necessaria, wheresocuer they be eyther bred 
fas brought vp.’ With this conclusive period hee breathed 

im, 

2. Concluding, closing ; occurring at or forming 
the end. (Now rare.) 

1612 WoopaL_ Surg. Mate Wks, (1653) 367 The Epilogue, 
or Conclusive part of this Treatise. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa (1811) V.177 The following short billet; inscriptive 
and conclusive parts of it in her own words. 1815 Scribbleo- 
mania 77 The judgment. .delivered in the conclusive line. 

b. Final, definitive. 

1856 Froupe Af/ist, Eng. (1858) 1. iv. 357 A conclusive 
revolt from Rome. 

3. Of an argument, statement, etc.: That closes 
or decides the question ; decistve, convincing. 

1649 Br. Hace Cases Conse. 1. v.151 If a man will. .cleare 
himselfe by an Oath..he may be..heard, but this may 
neither be pressed to be done, nor yet conclusive, when it is 
done. 1690 Locke Toleratrou ii. Wks, 1727 II. 281 Whether 
these Arguments be conclusive or no. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 33 As to the purchaser of the estate .. the act was 
final and conclusive. 1860 Tynnatut Glac. u. ix. 273 These 
observations were perfectly conclusive as to the quicker 
motion of the centre [of the glacier]. 

+ 4. Law. That ‘concludes’ or debars ; binding : 
see CONCLUDE 3. Ods. 

1649 SeLpen Laws Lng. 1, Ixvi. (1739) 146 The Grand 
Charter.. was conclusive to the King. 

Conclu:sively, av. [f. prec. +-1¥2.] 

1. +a. In conclusion, to conclude, finally, in 
short. Ods. b. In the cnd, at last, ultimately. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1ss2 Huroet, Couclusiuely, or in conclusion, sumsate, 
summatin, vix tandem, 1638 Hevwoono Kafe Lucrece 
Wks. (1874) V. 179 Conclusively hee’s from a toward hope- 
full gentleman Transeshapt to a meere Ballater. 1648 A. 
Burretr Cord. Calenture 8 What can be expected but con- 
fusion, and conclusively desolation. 

+ 2. By way of conclusion, inferentially. Ods. 

1657 S. W. Schisin Disp. 378 The contrary was either 
expresly or conclusively there. 

3. Ina conclusive manner; so as to conclude or 


decide the question or matter; decisively, finally. 

1748 Hartiey Observ. Afan 11. iv. 382 A Problem .. too 
deep..to be determined Conclusively. 1796 Morse Asner. 
Geog. 1. 462 The judges do not consider thein [English court 
reports] as conclusively binding. 1816 Sincer fist. Cards 
46 The costume of the figures .. seems conclusively to esta- 
blish the fact. 1862 Ruskin AZunera P.(1880) 121 Meristic 
law ..puts this out of his reach conclusively. 

Conclu'siveness. ([f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being conclusive ; dccisiveness. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, 1. ii. 57 Consideration of 
things to be known .. and of their several weights, conclu- 
siveness, or evidence. 1845 Wuatety Logic in Eucycl. 
Metrop. 198/1 To analyze some clear and valid arguments, 
and to observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 

Conclusory (kpaklisari), a. rare. [f. L. con- 
cltis- ppl. stem +-oRy: on L. type *corscliisort-ts.] 
Relating or tending to a conclusion ; conclusive. 

1846 Worcester cites Crarkson. 1868 J. H. Stirvinc in 
N. Brit. Rev. Dec. 357 The peculiar tediousness, prolusory, 
interlusory, and conclusory [of Browning]. 1876 Covtemp. 
Rev. XXVIII. 128 This conciliatory and conclusory chapter. 

|| Conclusum (kgnkli'sim). Diplomacy. [Lat., 
neut. pa. pple. of comclitdére to CoNCLUDE.] (See 
second quot.) 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 542 Ultimatums 
and Conclusums were crawling like wood-worms through 
the rotten desks of office. 18.. Blackw. AJag. (Ogilvie), A 
conclusum is a résumé of the demands presented by a 
government. It may be discussed, and therein lies its 
difference froin an ultimatum, which must be accepted or 
rejected as it stands. 

+ Conclu'sure. Obs. rare—'. [ad. L. conclii- 
stiva, {. conclis- ppl. stem of concliidére; see -URE.] 
Closing, final settlement. 

1578 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 499 Thordering 
and conclusure of snch interest and estate. 

Conclusyon, -syoun, obs. ff. ConcLusion. 


+ Concoa‘gulate, v. Obs. [f. Con- + Coacu- 
LATE ¥v.] To coagulate together into one mass. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1.196 Aqua fortis concoagulated with 
differing Bodies produced very differing Concretes. 1673 
Tbid, VAN. 5187 Those two Volatil Salts, thus open’d by 
the Fire..are con-coagulated with them. « 1691 Boyte 
licks, I. 442 (R.) For some solutions require more, others 
less spirit of wine to concoagulate adequately with them. 

Hence Concoagula‘tion. 

a1691 Boyte Wks III. 58 (R.) A concoagulation of the 
corpuscles. . with those of the inenstruum. 

+ Conco'ct, fa. Aple. and ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
concocl-us, pa. pple. of concogudére to boil together, 
digest, ripen, f. coz- + cogzcre to cook, boil, digest.] 

Digested ; subjected to heat ; refined or matured 
by heat: also fig. (See next.) 

1534 Exyor Let. to Crourwell in Gov, (1883) p. cx, Being 
radd diligently and well concoct. .it will not seeme very 
tediouse. 1541 — /mage Gov. 55 Meates ..whiche all to- 
gether can not bee .. duly concocte and digested. 1565-78 
Coorrr Thesaurus, Crudum, raw, not concoct. 1§77 EDEN 
& Wities Trav. 274 Lesse concocte then the iatter of 
gumumes and spyces. 1616-61 Honrypbay Persius 306 A heart 
hot stained by Foul lust, concoct in noble honesty. 


CONCOCT. 


Concoct (kfnkpkt), wv. [f. L. concoct-, ppl. stem 
of concoguére: see prec, 

The literal sense in Lat. was 'to boil together, prepare 
(a mixture) by boiling or heat', whence ¢vausf, ‘to digest 
in the stomach,’ and fig. ‘to digest or revolve in the mind’, 
and ‘to stomach or brook with the feelings’; also ‘to make 
ready with heat, ripen, malure’, Most of the Lat. senses 
have been from time to time taken into F.ing., where they 
have been increased by other fig., transf., allusive, and 
intermediate uses. The earliest Ing. sense appears to be 
‘digest’, but the only existing ones are 9-and 11.] 

+ I. To make ready, or mature, by hcat. Ods. 
+1. gen. (drans.). To prepare by the action of 
heat, to boil, cook, bake, etc. 77, and fig. Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.\, iv. 176 There wanteth 
..the heate of the Nurse that doth digest and concockt the 
milke to make it sweet. 1643 tr. G. //, Fabricius’ Exper. 
Chyrurg. xiii. 49 The Patient [must] never eate, except 
the meat be first well concocted. 1673 O. Waker duc. 
(1677! §7 Difficulties .. bake and concoct the mind—lazines 
effeminates and loosneth it. 

+b. zvl7. for reff. To boil, simmer, bake, etc. 

1601 Hotvann /iuy |. 417 So that they [grapes] be let to 
concoct before in the Sun, vntil they be white and drie. 
1635 Sispes Soul's Couf?, ii. ed. 4:16 Such enemies, as did 
not suffer their malice only 10 boile and concoct in their 
own breasts. 1830 Bp. Monk Life Bentley (1833) I. 321 
He resolved to discharge his bile, which had been so long 
concocting. . : 

+2. In obs. Physical science: To bring (mctals, 
minerals, etc.) to their perfect or mature state 
by heat; to ‘ maturate’. Obs. 

1555 Even Decades 266 The mountaynes .. are fruteful of 
metals, in the which, syluer and copper are concocte and 
molten into veynes, which can scarsely bee doonne in for- 
naces. 1611 Speen Theat. Gt. Brit, xlit. (1614) 83/1 A 
clammie kinde of clay hardned with heat abounding in 
the earth, and so becoming concocted, is nothing else but 
bitumen. @ 1661 Futcer Worthies (1840 I]. 114 Were this 
rock of raw diamonds removed into the East Indies, and 
placed where the beams of the sun might sufficiently concoct 
them. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. vt. 514 Sulphurous and Nitrous 
Foame..with suttle Art Concocted and adusted they reduc’d 
To blackest grain, 1671 J. Weuster Afetallogr. ili. 42 
And after concocted and maturated into several forms of 
Metals. 1837 Hawruorne J'wice-told T, 1851 I. xi. 185 
This most precious gem that ever was concocted in the 
laboratory of Nature. 

tb. tntr. for reff. Obs. 

31677 Hate Prin. Orig. Mau. . iii. 89 Rocks ..which 
from a sandy kind of Earth gradually concoct into Free- 
stone. 

+c. Formerly applied to the formation of dew 
or rain. Obs. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 17 There went up 
a moist Vapour from the Earth, which being matured and 
concocted.. became a precious balmy liquor, and fit vehicle 
of Life. 1684 Cuarnock Attrrd, God (1834: 1. 45 Vapours 
ascend from the earth and the heavens concoct them and 
return them back in welcome showers. 

+3. To ripen or mature: a. fruits, vegetable 
juices, gums, etc.; b. morbific humours, boils, tu- 
mours, etc.; to maturatc. Ods. 

&. 1577 [see Concoct AA/. a.]. . 

1603 Hottann /Plutarch's Mor. 1323 The oile.. being 
better concocted, and riper in the fruit. @ 1626 Bacon (J.), 
Fruits and grains are half a year in concocting. 1665 DoyLe 
Occas. Reft. (1675) 68 Green Fruit .. is but sowre, and un- 
wholesome, being neither sweetned nor concocted by Ma- 
turity. 1764 Graincer Sugar Cane 1. (R.), For him the 
cane with little labour grows .. Concocts rich juice. 1781~ 
1818 [see ConcocTEDb.] 

b. 1586 Cocan Haven Health xxxvii.(1636) 54 Basill. .out- 
wardly applied it doth digest and concoct. 1612 Woopatt 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653! 48 Oyl of Dill . concocteth crude 
tumors, 1748 tr. Vegetius' Disteutp. }1orses 58 All the dis- 
tempered Matter is concocted and maturated. 

Jig. 1667 Fraver Saint Iudeed 11754) 92 It is the fault 
of nany good men, to be of hasty and quick spirits when 
provoked, tho’ they dare not concoct anger into malice. 

II. To digest. 

+4. frans. To digest (food). See Cencocrion. 
Obs. or arch. (Associated with dozlrng tn 1533.) 

1533 Evyot Cast. Helthe u.(R.), For cold maketh appe- 
tite, but naturall heate concocteth or boyleth. 1541 [see 
Concoct ffi. a.}. 1583 Stusses Anat. Abxs. 1. 68 Vo see 
how the. . meate receiued into the stomacke, will be dige-ted, 
and concocted. 17 Wackincton Opt. Glass 79 The 
Struthio-camell or Ostridge.. will concoct iron. 1742 
Frankun Ess. Wks. 1840 I]. 86 That quantity that 1s 
sufficient, the stomach can perfectly concoct and digest. 
1835 Lame £/it (1860) 421 We cannot concoct our food 
with interruptions, 

tb. fig. Obs. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage v. xvii. 457 The multitude of 
Lakes and Rivers, whereout the Sunne drinketh more then 
hee can well concoct. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. 1 vii. (1851 
135 Things. .crude and hard to digest, which only time and 
deliberation can supple, and concoct. 1741 Watts Luiprov. 
Mind 1. ii. § 5 It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourselves. 

+e. fntr. for reft. Obs. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta vill. 173 A competent time ., for 
the meats .. to concoct, and descend from the stomacke. 

+5. To digest in the mind, ruminate on, revolve, 
think over. Os. 

1534 [sce Concoct ffl. a} 1654 Triana in Fuller's 
Cause & Cure, etc. (1867) 230 They for a time sat still to 
concoct with themselves the reason of so strange an accident. 


+6. To put up with, endure, bear; to brook, 
‘ digest,’ ‘stomach’. Ods. 

a@1627 Haywarp (J. Assuredly he was a man of a feeble 
stomach, unable to concoct any great fortune, prosperous 
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CONCOCTED. 


or adverse. — 
271 Provocation..too great for us to be able to concoct. 


+ 7. To digest, or properly dispose and assimi- | 


late (a matter). Ods. 

1659 O. WALKER Oratory 15 Alter and concoct the matter 
received from others into your own style. 

III. To compose or produce, compound, make 
up by a process. 

+ 8. To compose or produce by a natural pro- 
cess; to secrete. Obs. Cf. ConcocTion 1b. 

1626 Bacon Sylia § 496 Honey Dewes are found .. upon 
Oak Leaves .. But whether any cause be from the Leaf 
it self to concoct the Dew. 174x Monro Anat. Nerves 
(ed. 3) 25 The Mucus of the alimentary Canal is concocted 
in Lacune. 

To make up or prepare (artificially) by 
mixing a variety of ingredients; now esf. of a 
soup, a drink, or the like. 

1675 Evetyn Terra (1729) 38 Composts should be 
thoroughly concocted, air’d, of a scent agreeable. 1816 
Soutuey &ss. (1832) 1, 266 A book of solid materials heavily 
concocted, but collected with industry. 1830 Scorr De- 
monol, v. 148 The most potent ale, concocted with spices 
and a little white sugar. 1844 Lever 7. Burke ii, As he 
employed himself in concocting a smoking tumbler of 
punch. 1854 Bapnam //alteut. 487 For Spartan friends. .] 
must concoct the filthy dark broth for which they are famous. 

+ 10. To compose, settle by concert. Ods. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfi's Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 23 b, The 
point of Residency, which was as hard to be concocted, for 
that it was popular. 1659 H. More /azmort. Soul (1662) 
135 That difficulty is concocted pretty well already. 

11. To make up, devise, or plan by concert, or 
by artificial combination ; to put together, make 
up, or fabricate (a story, project, fraud, etc.). 

179z Mary Wottstonecr. Rights Wort. v. 253 They 
maintain them [opinions] with a degree of obstinacy that 
would surprise even the person who concocted them. 1838 
TuirLwAa.t Greece V. xl. 126 The whole project, concocted 
with such elaborate preparations. 1866 RoGErs Agvic. & 
Prices |. iv.84 The fact of simultaneous action in Kent and 
Norfolk makes it certain that the uprising was concocted, 
and could not have been due to an accident. 1878 Brack 
Green Past. xxiv. 190 A fraud which he had either con- 
cocted or condoned. 

Concocted (kpnkpktéd), £A7. a. [f. prec. + -ED!. 
The earlier ppl. form was Concocr.] Prepared or 
brought to perfection by heat; digested ; ripened, 
matured ; planned, contrived ; fabricated. 

1622-62 HEYLIN Cosmzogr. 1. (1673) 50/2 Fellows of such a 
perfect and concocted malice. ¢1645 Howe t Le/?t. (1650) 
I. 364 The flesh that is daily dished upon our tables is but 
concocted grass. 1663 GERBIER Counsel Biija, The most 
concocted and most pure [gold] from el Dorado. 1781 
Cowrer 7ruth 496 Maturer years shall happier stores pro- 
duce, And meliorate the well concocted juice. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Brit. Judia 1. . vi. 219 An heterogeneous stream 
of the concocted juices of various trees and plants. 1840 
G. S. Faser Regex. 174 No concocted fable or mere eccle- 
siastical romance. 

Concocter (kgnkp'kta1). 
One who concocts. Cf. Concocror. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Sizect. (1851) 296 This private con- 
cocter of malecontent. 1854H. MiLter Sch. & Sch. (1858) 
451 As a concocter of paragraphs, or an abridger of Parlia- 
mentary debates. 1863 Cups & their Customs 50 Asa rule, 
the man who carries the largest [flask] .. will be generally 
esteemed the best concocter {of a drink]. 


Conco‘ctible, @. rare. [f. as prec. + -1BLE.] 
Capable of being concocted ; + digestible (0s.). 

1574 Newton /fealth Wag. 37 Salt..maketh them [meats] 
more concoctible and pleasant in taste. 

Concocting (kpnkgktin), vd/.5d.  [f. as prec. 
+-InG1.] The action of the verb Concoct ; 


+ digesting, etc. 

1540 Etyot /age Gov. (1556) 72 b, The concoctynge and 
digistyng of that, whiche the bodie receiveth, 1633 P. 
FLETCHER Purple /sl. 1.27 marg. note, Vhe thinne entrails 


serve for the carrying, and through-concocting of the chyle. 
Conco'cting, #//. a. as prec. +-1NG 2.] 
That concocts ; +that digests, or helps digestion. 
1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 116 The dry barrell Figs are 
of a stronger clensing .. resoluing, and concocting faculty. 
1685 Boye Salubr. Air 44 The Concocting Faculty of the 
Plant. 
Concoction (kgnkg'kfan).  [ad. L. concoction- 
em digestion, n. of action f. concogeécre to Concocr.] 
+1. Digestion (of food’. Oés. 


1531 Eryot Gov, mi. xxii, A man hauing due concoction 
and digestion as is expedient. 1533 — Cast. /Jelthe (1541) 
74 b, Concoction is an alteration in the stomacke of meates 
and drynkes ..wherby they are made lyke to the substance 
of the body. 1697 Potter Axntig. Greece 1v. xx. (1715) 405 
The Heroes did not rest after Meals for the better Concoc- 
tion of their Meat. 1757 A. Coorer Distiller u, viii. (1760) 
135 Cinnamon. .strengthens the Viscera, assists Concoction. 
1788 Lond. Mag. 32 Perfect concoction of the food. 

+b. The old physiology recognized three pro- 
cesses: /%rst concoction, digestion in the stomach 
and intestines; Second concoction, the process where- 
by the chyme so formcd is changed into blood ; 


Third concoction, secretion. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. u. 385 This [second] 
concoction is perfected in the small veines, that are dis- 
persed throughout the body of the liner. 1615 CRookr 
Body of Man 173 In this Triple faigned Concoction, there 
is a three-folde errour. 1621 Burton Avat. Mel. 1.1. 0. 11. 
(1651) 15 Ilumors of the third Concoction, Sweat and 
Teares. 1644 Mitton Aduc. Wks. (1847) 101/2 The like 
also would not be unexpedient after meat to assist and 
cherish Nature in her first concoction. 1664 Power £.x/. 


1679 J. GoopMan Penitent Pard, wm. i. (1713) | 


[f. as prec. +-ER}.] 
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Philos. 1.71 We have proved these Animal Spirits to be the 
ultimate result of all the concoctions of the Body. 1727 
Braptey fam. Dict. s.v., The first Concoction is made in 
the Stomach by a Kind of Ferment. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) 
s.v., What alterations are made in the blood-vessels, which 
may be called the second Concoction, and that in the nerves, 
fibres and minutest vessels, the ¢A/rd and last Concoction. 
180z Parey Nat, Theol. vii. 75 From what part and by 
what concoction, in the human body, these principles are 
generated and derived. 

+e. fig. and in allusive phrases: e.g. 4 fault 
or error in the first concoction, te. in the initial 
stage, in the very beginning. Ods. 

a 1626 Br. ANDREWES Sev#. xv. (1661) 505 This fault in 
the first concoction, is never after amended in the second. 
1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. x, By former sub- 
scriptions they had allowed what was since of so hard con- 
coction to them. 1693 Locke Educ. Ep. Ded., These 
(errors in education], like faults in the first Concoction, that 
are never mended in the second or third. 1733 P. Linpsay 
Interest Scotl. 148 Every Fault, every Failure in the Flax, 
is an Error in the first Concoction, not to be cured after- 
wards by any Skill or Labour. 1808 BenrHam Sc. Reform 
104 A chaos..such as the laws of this one country are 
doomed to be,—more particularly in their first concoction. 

+2. Ripening, maturing, or bringing to a state 
of perfection ; also, the state of perfection so pro- 
duced: maturation of what is coarse, impure, or 
crude ; ‘ alteration of matter by moist heat ’. Ods. 

1555 EDEN Decades 336 Puritie of substaunce and perfecte 
concoction which is in golde aboue all other metals. 1605 
TimMeE Qversit. 1. 1. 3 Quintessences much laboured, circu- 
lated and wrought by digestions, concoctions, and fermen- 
tations. 1626 Bacon Syza § 838 The Degrees of Alteration, 
of one Body into another, from Crudity to perfect Con- 
coction, which is the Ultimity of that Action or Processe. 
@ 1631 Donne Sedect. (1840) 192 When. .they [precious stones] 
haue exhaled .. all their gross matter, and receiued another 
concoction from the sun, then they become precious. 1655 
W.. F. Aleteors v. 145 Silver... hath indifferent good concoc- 
tion in the Earth, but it wanteth sufficient heat in the mix- 
ture, that maketh it pale. 1726 Leon: tr. Alberti’s Archit. 
1. 94 b, The air.. being not kept in motion either by Sun 
or Winds, wants its due concoction. 

Jig. «1630 Donne Left. (1651) 317, I shall need no long 
concoction in the grave, but hasten to the resurrection. 


+b. The ‘ripening’ of morbific matter, fitting it 
for elimination from the living body. (According 
to Hippocrates, the second stage of disease.) See 


CocTION 4. 

1685 J. Cooke Marrow Chirurg. (ed. 4) 449 (Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms) The first [Summer Quartan Fever] is shorter 
..from..clemency of the Air, which helps Concoction, 1834 
Goop Study Jed. (ed. 4) 1, 560 [Hippocrates] ascribed the 
Commotion [in fevers] to a fermentation, concoction, or 
ebullition, by which the noxious matter was separated from 
the sound humours. 

+3. Baking or cooking. Ods. 

1680 Morven Geog. Rect. (1685) 80 Raw Flesh.. without 
the Concoction of Fire to prepare it for their Stomacks. 


4. The preparation of a medical potion, a soup, 
drink, or the like, from a variety of ingredicnts. 
b. concr. A broth, drink, etc., so concocted ; any 


mixture that suggests such preparation. 

a1851 HAwtHoRNE 7 wwice-told T. Ser. 1. Nt. Sketches, 
A concoction of mud and liquid filth, ancle-deep, leg-deep, 
neck-deep. J/od. Engaged in the concoction of whisky 
punch. 

5. The elaborate or ingenious composition, or 
making up (of a story, plot, scheme) to suit a 


purpose. 

(Cf. Boswell’s Yohnsoxz (1887) 11]. 259, which implies that 
‘ concoction of a play’ had no meaning to J.) 

1823 D'Israeis Cur. Lit. (1858) 11]. 6 Jonson's inventive 
talent was never more conspicuous than in the concoction 
of court Masques. 1831 FonpBLanque Fug. under 7 Ad- 
min. (1837) Il. 127 The principles which would guide his 
party in the concoction of a Reform. JAfod. They are ab- 
sorbed in the concoction of a new plan for swindling their 
creditors. y 

b. A statement or narrative fictitiously made up. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 13 Feb. 5/1 His affidavit was a con- 
coction from beginning to end. 1885 L'fool Daily Post x 
June 5/2 [He] admitted that his story was a concoction. 


Concoctive (kgnkpktiv), a. [ad. L. *cozcoc- 
tiv-us, f. concogucre: see Concoct and -IVE.] 


+1. Pertaining to digestion (of food) ; digestive. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man v.71 The Ventricle .. is com- 
passed with heatyng organs, well ayding his concoctiue 
force. x607 TopseLt, Four-f. Beasts (1673) 524 The con- 
coctive quality of this flesh. 1667 Mitton ?. L. v. 437 With 
keen dispatch Of real hunger, and concoctive heate To 
transuhstantiate. 1735 SomMERVILLE C/ase 1. 211 Cull each 
salubrious Plant, with bitter Juice Concoctive stor’d. jig. 
1811 J. Jess Corr. (1834) II. 58 My mind is not originative, 
but concoctive. 

+ 2. Tending to ripen or mature by heat. Obs. 

1730 THOMSON A xéumm 408 The fallow Ground laid open 
to the Sun, Concoctive. ; ; 

3. Pertaining to the concoction of a mixture, a 
story, etc. 

1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. Addenda 235 Men who have no 
imagination, but have learned merely to produce a spurious 
resemblance of its results by the recipes of composition, are 
apt to value tbemselves mightily on their concoctive science. 


Concoctor (kfnkpktas). -[agent-n. (on Latin 
analogies, f. Concocrv. Cf. F. concocteur and 
ConcocTER.] One who, or that which, concoets. 

+1. A digester; a promoter of digestion. Ods. 


1764 Charac. in Ann, Reg. 68/2 Taking care to add a 
good deal of pepper and spices by way of concoctors. 


CONCOMITANEOUS. 
2. One who compounds, or prepares from various 
ingredients. 


@ 1845 Hoop Jo Dr. Hahnemann i, Well, Doctor, Great 
concoctor Of medicines to help in man’s distress, 

3. One who devises, or makes up (a scheme, etc.). 

1843 P. Parley’s Ani. 1V. 361 The three concoctors sat 
down to arrange the order of the proceedings. 1872 Spur- 
cron 7 reas. Dav. Ps. \xiv.6 Inventors and concoctors of 
evil. 

+ Conco'cture. Obs. rave—!. [see above, and 
-URF.] The process or result of concoction. 

1612 SturTEVANT Metallica (1854) 37 Other compounds of 
the fore-named concoctures. 

Conco'lorate, «z. [f. L. con- + colorat-us: see 
CoLoRaTE and ConcoLour.] =next. 

1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Concolourate, same as Coucolourous. 


Concolorous (kpnkv‘loras), a. [f. as next + 
-oUs.]_ Nat. Hist. Of uniform colour. 

1840 E. Newman Srit, Ferns (1844) 234 The stem .. is 
clothed with narrow.. brown, concolorous scales. 1843 
Houmenreys Brit, Moths 11. 161 Vhe apical half of the wing 
concolorous with the base. 1881 Syd. Soc. Lex., Con- 
colourous. 

+ Co-ncolour, ¢. Oés. 
same colour, f. coz- + color CoLoUR. 
colore.| =prec. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Psexd. Ef. vi. xi. 332 In concolour 
animals and such as are confined unto one colour. 1664 
Power £x/. Philos. 1. 60 Both the Liquor and its Vessels 
were concolour to the white of the Eggs. 1755 in JoHNSON ; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

+Conco'lumn, v. Obs. rave—. [f. Con- + 
CoLuMN.] ¢zans. To place in parallel columns. 

a 1734 Nortn Lives I]. 425 For the convenience of such 
as..may be less acquainted with Italian..I have con- 
columned a translation of it into English. 


Concomitance (kfnkymitans), Also 6-comi- 
taunce, -comytaunce, 7 -commitance. [ad. 
med.L, conconzttantia (whence also in 16th c. F.), 
f. concontitant-em : see CONCOMITANT and -ANCE.] 

1. The fact of being concomitant, or of accom- 
panying each other; subsistence together; co- 


existence. 

21535 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1335/2 By concomy- 
taunce are there also both the father and the holye Goste. 
1676 Hace Contenipl. 1. 55 By accident, and by way of con- 
comitance. 1834 /raser's Mag. 1X. 696 The concomitance 
of voiceand music. 1846 Mitt Logic un. viii. § 6 In inferring 
causation from concomitance of variations, the concomit- 
ance itself must be proved by the Method of Difference. 

b. quasi-concr. An instance of this, @. coxcr. 


An accompaniment (o¢s.). 

1652 W. Hartcey /uf. Baptism 3 Not ushered in with its 
proper ingredients and due concommitances. @ 1677 Bar- 
Row Serv. (1683) 11. xx. 289 Some advantageous circum- 
stances and concomitances. 1861 Q. Rev. CX. 381 Thecon- 
comitances, or sequences, or causes and effects of nature, are 
not connected together by our experience in any sucb way. 

2. Theol. The coexistence of the body and blood 
of Christ in each of the eucharistic elements 


(esp. in the bread). 

@ 1535 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1335/1 The bodye vnder 
the forme of bread immediately..and the bloude by con- 
comitaunce. a@1603 T.Cartwricut Coufut. Rhem. N. T. 
(1618) 127 They doe shamefull wrong vnto the Church, to 
father this new fangled word of Concomitance of it. 1660 
Jer. Taytor Duct. Duéit. 1. ili. 1x. § 27 Why the priest 
should be obliged to drink the chalice, and cannot be ex- 
cused by concomitance .. cannot easily be imagined. 1857 
P. Freeman Princ. Div. Service 11. 79 That doctrine of 
‘Concomitance’.. on which the withdrawal from the Chris- 
tian West of the Eucharistic Cup was professedly based or 
justified. 1880 LittLepaLe Plain Reasons xxviil. 77. 

3. Afath. Exact correspondence of functional 
transformation between two sets of variables: see 
Concomitant B, 3. 

Concomitancy (kfnkp-mitansi). 
concomitantia ; see prec. and -ANCY.] 

1. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
comitant, or of accompanying each other. 

@1617 Bayne Ox Eph. (1658) 42 A concomitancie of faith 
in the person chosen. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) 
III. 16 Can we argue from the Concomitancy of one thing 
with another to the Causal Dependance of one thing upon 
another? @1703 Burkitt Ou N. 7. Rom. viii. 17 Three 
things are implied. .1st Conformity : we shall be like him in 
glory ; 2nd Concomitancy: we shall accompany hin, and 
be present with him in glory. 1888 E. V. NEALE in Co- 
operative News 26 May 487 The concomitancy here of 
grinding poverty with enormous wealth. 

+b. concr. An accompaniment. Os. 

1631 R. Byrietp Doctr. Sabb, 88 Every adjunct that is a 
visible concomitancy is a signe of the subject present. 1656 
Trapp Comm. 1 Cor. xv. 37 Sin is only rotted with its con- 
comitancies. 1860 Gen. P. Tuomrson Audi AZt. IIL. cxvii. 
54 All the concomitancies which are apt to grow up. 

2. Theol. =CONCOMITANCE 2. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1684) III. 905 By concomitancy 
the flesh is never without Blood, nor blood without flesh. 
1654 Jer. Tavtor Real Pres. 31 Their new whimsie of con- 
comitancy. 1747 Carte “Hist. Eng. 1. 378 The denying of 
the cup in the eucharist to the laiety, in consequence of the 
doctrine of concomitancy, a scholastic. .novelty. 

+ Concomita‘neous, ¢. Oés. [f. stem of L. 
concomita-rt + the suffix -azeous as in L. consent- 


aneus, succedaneus, collectaneus.| Of concomitant 


nature, concurrent, associate. 
1627-77 Fettuam Resolves wu, lvi. 274 Concomitaneous 
with inost of other vices. 


[ad. L. concolor of the 
Cf. F. con- 


[ad. med.L. 


CONCOMITANT. 


Concomitant (kgnkp'mitant), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. concomitant-em, pr. pple. of concomitari to ac- 
conipany, go with: see ConcomiTaTr.] 

A. adj. Going together, accompanying, con- 
current, attcndant. Const. wth (+ of, t 0). 

1607 Torsrn. Serferts (1653) 611 From the natural con- 
comitant quality of heat, with exspiration, respiration, and 
inspiration. 1621 Burton Anat. AJed. 1, ii. uu. iv, Either 
concomitant, assisting, or sole causes..of melancholy. 1651 
Cartwricut Cert. Redtg. 1. 166 That which was secret, yet 
was concomitant of that which was publike. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 104 P 1 So certainly is Decency concomitant to 
Virtue. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 373 The concomitant lime- 
stone also contains marine petrifactions. 1856 Mitt Logic 
I. 449 The law..admits of corroboration by the Method of 
Concomitant Variations. 1864 BowrNn Logic x. (1870) 333 
Every event has..a crowd of concomitant circumstances. 

B. sb. 1. An attendant state, quality, circum- 


stance, or thing ; an accompaniment. 

[1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vill. 42 Virgill did excellently 
. couple the knowledge of causes, and the conquest of all 
fears, together as Concomitantia.) 1621 Burton Anat, 
Afe¢. 1. i. v, Death is not so terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitants of it. 1682 Norris /fieroctes 14 This reverence 
of an Oath is..the constant attendant and concomitant of 
Piety. 1709 Prior Paulo Purganti, And for Tobacco (who 
could bear it ?) Filthy Concomitant of Claret. 1750 Joun- 
son Ramél, No. 79 ®7 Suspicion is justly appointed the 
concomitant of guilt. 1846 Prescott Ferd. & /s. 1. i. 96 
Wealth with its usual concomitants, elegance and comfort. 

+2. A person that accompanies; a companion, 

¢ 1645 Howect Lett. 1.1. xx, You are thus my concomitant 
through new places. 1651 Aedig, Wotton. 81 [He] made 
him the chief concomitant of his heir apparant. 1698 /’/72. 
Trans. XX. 242 His Concomitants and Assistants in the 
Operations. 1794 Suttivan View Nat. HH, I find this 
person often introduced as a concomitant of Psuche. 

3. Afath. (See quot.) 

1853 SytvesteR in Phil. Trans. CXLIEL. 1. 543 Con- 
comitant, Nomen generattsstmum for a form invariantively 
connected with a given form or system of forms. 1859 
Satmon Higher Algebra (1866) 104 Dr. Sylvester uses the 
name concomitant as a general word to include all functions 
whose relations to the quantic are unaltered by linear trans- 
formation, and he calls the functions now under consideration 
mixed concomitants. 

Concomitantly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] In 
a concomitant way; in association; concurrently. 

1696 Lorimer Goodwin's Disc, vii. 61 A Condition neces- 
sary with Faith concomitantly in the same subject. 1762-71 
H. Wacrote Vertue's Anecd, Paint, (1782) V. 270 A few 
curious particulars..which concomitantly illustrate the his- 
tory of arts. 1870 Max Micrer Ser. Kedig. (1873) 155 
Three independent settlements of religion .. concomitantly 
with the three great settlements of language. 

+ Conco'mitate, v. Obs. [f. L. concomittat- 
ppl. stem of concomtdri to accompany, f. cor- to- 
gether + comt/dri to go with as a companion, f. 
comes, contit-em companion ; cf, COMITATE.] 

trans. To go with, accompany. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions 1. vi. 24 Payne, which concomi- 
tateth such disagreeing obiects. 1626 AiLespury Passion- 
Servm. 2 Paine concomitated with shame, etc. 1666 G. 
Harvey Mord, cAngl. (J.), This simple bloody sputation of 
the lungs, is differenced from that which concomitates a 
pleurisy. F E 

+Concomitation. 0¢s. [n. of action, f. 
prec. : see -ATION. J Concurrence, co-operation. 
In Zheo?, =CoNCOMITANCE 2. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ, (1684) ITT. 142, I denied transub- 
stantiation and concomitation, two jugling words of the 
Papists. 1616 J. Lane Sgr.'s Tale x. 296 Holpe by some 
numens highe concomitation. 

+ Conco'quent, a. Ols. rare. [ad. L. conco- 
quent-em, pr. pple. of concogedre to boil together, 
digest.] Digestive. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1x. 332 Syrups, that are 
moderately extergent and concoquent. 

Concord (kg-nkpad, kp-nkgsd), sé. In 3-6 con- 
corde. [a. F. concorde:—L. concordia,n. of quality 
f. concors, concord- adj. ‘of one mind’, f. coz- to- 
gcther + cor, cord- heart. (The L. suffix -za, 
passing through OF. -e, is mute or lost in Eng.; 
cf. deast.)] 

1. Agreement betwecn persons; concurrence in 
feeling and opinion ; harmony, accord. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 23519 (Cott.) Mikel it es bar pair con- 
cord, For all ar euer at an acord. ¢1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 
T. 1073 Ful many a yer..Lyven these tuo in concord and in 
rest. @1400 Cov. Jyst. 84 Brothyrly concorde .. That 
norchyth love of creatures echon. 1549 (Mar.) B&. Com. 


Prayer 4), O God, which art author of peace, and louer of | 


concorde. 1605 SHaks. J/acé. iv. iii. 98 The sweet Milke of 
Concord. 1667 Mitton P. Z. u. 497 Devil with Devil 
damn‘d Firm concord holds, men onely disagree. 1769 
Burxe Pres. St. Nat. Wks. 1842 1.117 No project of theirs 
could endanger the concord of the empire. 1865 Reader 
4 Feb. 129/1 There is no ..concord in a community not 
justly governed with a view to the happiness and prosperity 
of all its members. 
_2. A state of peace and amity between contend- 
ing parties or nations; concr. a treaty cstablishing 
such relations. 

¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. vi. 259 Scho be hyr trette mad 
concord Betwene hyr eme Dawy and hyr Lord. 1490 Cax- 
Ton Eneydos xl. 132 Turnus wolde neuer haue concorde nor 
peas wyth this kyng euander. 1513 Douatas -Eneis xu. v. 
168 The King..Left the concord ondone, nocht hrocht till 
end. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 431 They sent Ambassadors 
- -requyring him of peece and finall concord. /é7d. Il. 647 
For infringing any point of this concorde, 1721 StRvYPE 
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Eccl. Mem, \.v. 61 A treaty..commouly called the Concord 
of Madril. 1846 Prescott /erd. & Js. WL. xvii. 212 Abid- 
ing by the concord of Salamanca. 

b. Hence concord-coin, a coin struck by Greek 
towns of Asia Minor, under the Roman Empirc, to 
commemorate a treaty conferring privileges on 
cach other’s citizens ; usually called a/tiance-coin. 

1850 Leiten tr. Alitller's Anc. Art 441 On a concord-coin 
of Cyzicus with Smyrna. .Cora, crowned with ivy, holding a 
torch, 

3. Law. An agreement made in court respecting 
the convcyancc of a fine of lands; also, an agree- 
ment made between two or more upon a trespass 


committed. 

1531 Dial. on Laws Eng. i. xxiv. (1638) 102 A concord is 
properly upon an agreement between the parties. 1594 
West Syvadod. u. § 58 Instructions how to draw the Con- 
cords of fines. 1767 Buacxstone Comm, HI. 351. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V.83 Vhe third part of a fine is the 
concord or agreement entered into openly in the Court of 
Common Pleas, or before the Chief Justice of that Court, or 
commissioners duly authorized for that purpose. 1848 
WuHuarton s.v., Concord .. upon a trespass coinmitted .. Is 
divided into concord executory, and concord executed. 

4. Agreement or harmony between things ; es/. 
said in reference to sounds and rhythmical move- 
ments, and in uscs thence derived. 

@1340 Hampoce Psalter cl. 4 In pesful felagheship & con- 
cord of voicys. 1509 Haws /’ast. Pleas. xvi. xiv, Vhe vii. 
scyences in one monacorde, Eche upon other do full well 
depende, Musyke hath them so set in concorde. 1579 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 26 The concorde of the Elementes 
and their qualyties. 1596 Suaks. A/erch. V. v. i. 84 The 
man that hath no musicke in himselfe, Nor is not moued 
with concord of sweet sounds. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vi. 
311 If Natures concord broke, Among the Constellations 
warr were sprung. 1744 J. Paterson Comm. A/ilton's P. L. 
171 If two stringed instruments be exactly tuned alike, 
the one that is not play’d on, will answer to that which is 
playd on, in perfect concord. 1849 Mxs. SomERVILLE Con- 
nex. Phys. Sc. xvii. 158 When their vibrations are so related 
as to have acommon period, after a few oscillations they 
produce concord. 

+b. =RimME. Obs, 

1589 Putrenuam Lug. Poesie u.v.(Arb.) g1 We..do giue 
the name of ryme onely to our concordes, or tunable con- 
sentes in the latter end of our verses. /é/d. I. vii. 93 The 
fal of a verse..with a certaine tunable sound which being 
matched with another of like sound, do make a (concord), 

5. AZus. A combination of notes which is in itself 
satisfactory to the ear, requiring no ‘resolution’ or 
following chord; opposed to dzscord. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 21 All diuisions framde with 
such long discords, and not so much as a concord to end 
withall. 1597 Morey /utrod. Alnus. 70, Phi, What is a 
Concord? A/a. It isa niixt sound compact of diuers voyces, 
entring with delight in the eare. 1674 Prayrorp Skil/ 
Alus. wi, 1 There are Nine Concords of Musick, as fol- 
loweth; a Unison, Third, Fifth, Sixth, Eighth, ‘lenth, 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fifteenth, whereof five are called 
perfect, and four imperfect. 1788 Cavatto A/us. Jnustr. in 
Phil. Trans. UXXVIITI. 244 When the combinations of the 
two sounds are agreeable, they are called concords. 1881 
MacrakrReEN Connterp. i. 2 A concord is a chord that is 
satisfactory in itself and has no need to be followed by 
any others. 

6. Gram. Formal agreement between words as 
parts of specch, expressing the relation of fact 
betwecn things and their attributes or predicates. 

This formal agreement consists in the words concerned 
being put in the same case, number, gender, and person, as 
far as the inflexional structure of the language provides for 
this, or as other considerations (in respect to gender and 
number) do not forbid it. 

1530 Parscr. /frod.38 The latines have the concordes of 
granimar. 1622 Brinscey /’os. Parts (1669) 52 What mean 
you by Concords? The agreement of words together, in 
some special Accidents or qualities; as in one Number, 
Person, Case, or Gender. 1750 Harris //ermes (1841) 193 
From this natural concord of subject and accident, arises 
the grammatical concord of substantive and adjective. 

7. Form or Formula of Concord (Ger. Aon- 
cordtenformel, Lintrachtsformet, L. Formula Con- 
cordiw|: a symbolical document drawn up in 
1376-13577, and containing an exposition and de- 
termination of points of Lutheran doctrine concern- 
ing whieh differences had ariscn among Lutheran 
divines. (This and eight other formularies, cecu- 
menical and Lutheran, were published in 1580, in 
Latin and German, under the collective title of 
Liber Concordiv, Koncordienbuch * Book of con- 
cord ’.) 

1764 tr. Moshetm's Eccl. Hist. Cent. 16. tt. i. § 39 The re- 
sult of all was the famous Form of Concord, which has 
made so much noise in the world. did. § 41 Nor were the 
followers of Zwingle and Calvin the only opposers of the 
form of Concord. 1887 Fisner /fist. Chr. Ch. 424 Me- 
lancthon‘s departure from Luther on the question of the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the part taken by the human will in 
conversion, awakened intense hostility on the side of the 
strict Lutherans. These.. embodied their dissent from the 
peculiarities of Melancthon in the creed called the ‘ Form 
of Concord’. 

Concord kfgnkgid), v. Obsolescent. Also 5-6 
-corde(n. [ME., a. F. concorde-r :—1.. concorita-re 
to be of one mind, f. concors, concord-: see prec.] 

1. zutr, To come into agrcement, agree. concur. 

1375 Barnour Sruce i. 71 At the last thai all concordyt, 
That all thar spek suld be recordyt Till Schyr Eduuard. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 112 Thus culd thai nocht 
concord into ane will. 1952 I}uLoeT, Concorden oragree. | 


CONCORDANCE. 


1607 WackincTon Off, Glass 14, 1 do not concord with the 

Poet in that trivial verse. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles HH. i. 

10 This Hypothesis both Plato and Aristotle concord in. 
+b. To agree (a thing) fo de something), 

1606 Br. Bartow Serm. (1607) FE 1b, Who all concord 
ihe Succession and Superioritie of Bishops to bee Aposto- 
icall, 

2. Of things: To agree, be in harmony, har- 
monize. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer /roydns i. 1703 The world .. Dyuerseth 
so his stoundes concordynge. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes y Wyt goth by ordre and may concord in one sen- 
tence. 1564 Brecon New Catech. 11844) 409 This doctrine... 
concordeth and agreeth therewith in all points. @ 1646 J. 
Grecory Posthuma (1650'9 Vheir writings all concorded. 
1776 Lp. StiR1.1NG in Sparks Corr. Amer, Kev, (1853) b. 173 
The aid | called in. exactly concords with your sentiments. 
1884 tr. Vurgenie’s Diary Superfl. Man \N. York ed.) 
129 It concords with my character though. 

+ 3. trans. To arrange by eoncord or agreement. 

1548 Fatt Chron. (1809) 151 ‘The finall Conclusion taken, 
concorded and agreed betweene .. Kyng Henry the fifth & 
Kyng Charles the V.. @ 1670 Hackrt Abp, H’rddiams 1. 212 
(D.) To concord conditions for the royal marriage. 

+ 4. ‘Vo bring into concord ; to harmonize. Oés. 

1548 W. THomas in Strype ccd. A/em. 1. App. R 60 Man 
cannot so directly concord them, as to make them always 
agree. 1597 J. Payne Koyad Iexch. 4 Be tanght to add 
St. lames worcks wth St. Pauls faythe, concording theme to 
gethers..as vnseperable companions. 1621 W. ScLaTrr 
Tythes (1623) 162| lo] concord Canons, a@ 1670 Hacker Ad. 
Williams t. 102 (D.) He lived and died. .with windmills of 
union to concord Rome and England, England and Rome. 


+ Conco‘rdable, 2. Oés. [a. F. concordabte, 
ad. L. concordabii-7s \Wwarmonious, f. concorda-re : 
see Concorpd v. and -BLE; cf. agreeabie.] In 
full accord or agrcement, accordant, unanimous. 

1393 Gower Cov/. I. 253 In cronique of time ago I finde a 
tale concordahle. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 434/2 Dy the 
comune and concordable assente of alle the chappytre. 1579 
Knewstvus Confut. 72 b, Altogither concordable in the loue 
and peace of Iesu Christ. 1585 IT. Rocers 39 al rt. (1607) 88 
The good land of the upright, and concordable life. 


+Conco'rdably, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] With 
full concord or agreement ; unanimously. 

1579 Knewstus Confut. 54a, Wayting coneordably . for 
the promises of the father. a 1616 ‘T. Rocers 39 Art. 
title-p. ed. 1633, Thirty nine Articles concordably agreed 
upon by the reverend Bishops and Clergie ofthis Kingdonie. 

Conco'rdal, @. [f. Coxcorp sé. (or its L. 
source) + -AL.] Of or relating to concord (in Graz.). 

1880 Farce Philol. Eng. Tongne § 493 Whether .. was in 
Saxon an adjectival pronoun, declined in the three genders; 
whereas now it has. .lost its concordal faculty. 

Concordance (kfnkjidans’, sé. (ME. con- 
cordance, a. F. concordance (12th c.):—late L. 
concoriantia, {. concordant-em< see COXNCORDANT 
and -ANCE.] 

l. The fact of agreeing or being concordant ; 
agreement, harmony. 

¢1450 Castle [/d. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3686 Aythir 
to othir haue concordans, 1481 Caxton A/yrr.i.v. 27 They 
fonde the science of musyque for to sette alle thinges in 
concordaunce. 1576 Fireminc Panopl. Efist. Aijb, By a 
concordance or agreement of circumstaunces. 1602 WARNER 
Alb. Eng. Epit..1612)365 Hardly find I heerein aconcordance 
in any two Authors. 1855 FE. Forsrs £it. Papers vi. 166 
There should. .be a concordance iu the arrangements of the 
recent and fossil collections. 1865 Cornh. Mag. XI}. 512 
Such a concordance of opinion in the representatives. 

b. (with #7. An instance of agreement or accord. 

1605 Bacon daz. Learn, u1.i. 10 The nature of this great 
Citie of the world .. inust hee first sought in meane con- 
cordances, and small portions. 1851 CartrLe Sferding u. 
i. (1872) 89 Contrasts, and yet concordances. 1885 R. L. 
Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Npr. 557 The art of rightly 
using these concordances is the final art in literature. 

+2. spec. A treaty, agreement, or compact. Ofs. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonunes of Aymon ix. 220 Telle me where 
the concordauns shall be made. 

+3. Gram. =Coxcorp sé. 6. Obs. 

1sgo Ascuam Scholem.(Arb.) 26 The three Concordances 
learned .. let the master read vnto hym the Epistles of 
Cicero, ’ ; 

+4. An agrecable or satisfactory blending of 
musical sounds ornotes ; harmony ; = Concorn 4. 

1513 Brapsuaw St. Werburge 1. 1692 Dyuers other myn- 
strelles.. Made swete concordaunce. 1579 EF. K. in Spenser's 
Sheph. Cal, Ep. Ded., Oftentimes a dischorde in Musick 
maketh a comely concordaunce, 1674 PLavrorp Séidl Mus. 
Pref. 1 A true Concordance of sounds or Harmony, 

+5. A composition combining and harmonizing 


various accounts; a harmony. (és. 

1494 Fasyan 5 For this boke Includyth Storyes fele.. 
Therfore this name it shall nowe purchace, ‘Concordaunce 
of Storyes’, @1661 Futter IW erthres (1340) 1. 573 His 
‘Concordance on the Evangelists * was. .a worthy work, to 
shew the harmony betwixt those four writers. — 

+6. A citation of parallel passages in a book, 
esp. in the Bible. Ods. 

1538 CoveRDALE .V. 7. title-p., With a true Concordaunce 
in the margent. @1714 Burnet Owen J ime (1766) I. 267 
A long opening of a text with the concordance of every 
word In it. ; al 

b. An alphabetical arrangement of the principal 
words contained in a book, with citations of the 
passages in which they occur. These were first 
made for the Bible; hence Johnson's explana- 
tion A book which shows in how many texts of 
scripture any word occurs’. Orig. in f/. (med.L, 


CONCORDANCE. 


concordantix),each group of parallel passages being 
properly a concordantia. 

This is sometimes denominated a verbal concordance 
as distinguished from a vea/ concordance which is an index 
of sudyects or topics. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VIII. 235 Frere Hewe [ob. 
1262]... pat expownede al be bible, and made a greet con- 
cordaunce [//ar?, A/S. concordances] uppon be bible. 1460 
CapGRAve Chron. 154 Hewe [of S. Victor]..was eke the first 
begynuer of the Concordauns, whech is a tabil onto the 

sibil, 1580 Marpeck (¢2¢/e) A Concordance, that is to saie, 

a Worke wherein by the Ordre of the Letters of the A. B. C. 
ye maie redely finde any Worde conteigned in the whole 

Bible. 1561 T. Norton Ca/zin's Just. Pref. to Contents, 
They followed the Concordances of the Bible, called the 
great Concordances, which is collected according to the 
common translation, @ 1632 Donne in Select, (1840) 192 
To search the Scriptures, not as though thou wouldst 
make a concordance, but an application. 1665 BoyLe 
Occas. Reji, Pref. (1675) 27, I had not a Bible or Concord- 
ance at hand. 1737 Crupben (¢/¢/e) Complete Concordance 
to the Old and New ‘Testament. 1828 E. Irvine Las? 
Days 37 A simple reference to the concordance .. will 
serve to clear up these prophetic matters. 1837 Penny Cyc. 
VII. 434/2 The compiler of the first concordance in any 
language was Hugo de St. Caro, or Cardinal Hugo, who 
died in 1262. 1845 Mrs. C. CrarKe (¢é¢/e) Concordance to 
Shakespeare. 1869 D. B. Bricutwe tt (¢i¢/e) A Concordance 
to the entire Works of Alfred Tennyson. 

Jig. 1741 Waris Improv. Mind 1. 1. § 5 Memorino has 
learnt half the Bible by heart, and is become a living con- 
cordance. 

attrib. and comb. 

1856 S. R. Maittanp /adse IWVorshif 163 All that the con- 
cordance-maker can tell us about it. /ézd. 196 Finding so 
much discordance in the concordance part of his work. 

Concordance, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
make a concordance to. 

1888 Athenenm 6 Oct. 4350/1 The difficult ‘Astrolabe’, 
which they concordanced some years ago. 

Concordancer. [f. prec.+-ER1.] One who 
writes or makes a concordance. 

1888 R. F. Garpiner in .V. § Q. 5 May 357/2 Even Walt 
Whitman has found a concordancer. 

+Conco'rdancy. 00s. [f. ConcoRDANCE, or 

L.. concordantia, with the later Eng. form of the 
suffix -ANCY, q.v.} The quality or condition of 
being concordant ; complete agreement. 

1586 Ferne Slaz. Genutrie 50 Consisting vpon a Concor- 
dancie of times and numbers. 1639 Heywoop Loud, Peac. 
Estate Wks. 1874 V. 367 There’s a more Devine Concor- 
dancy.. That’s of unanimous hearts. @1793 R. Ticket. 
Pratse Horn-bk. Wks. (1807) 76 Thou perfect centre of 
concordancy. 

= CoNCORDANCE; a ‘ harmony’, 

1615 A. Horton (¢///e\, Concordancy of Yeares, containing 
a new easie and exact Computation of time. 

Concordant (kpnkg icant), a. and sé. [a. F. 
concordant :—L. coicordant-em, pr. pple. of coz- 
cordare: see CONCORD v. and -ANnT.]} 

A. addy. 

1. Agreeing in sentiment or opinion; of one 
heart or mind; harmonious, unanimous, 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Déictes 11 Be concordaunt and 
loue togyders. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. xii, You be 
ever ryght concordant With perfyte reason, whiche is not 
variaunt. 1614 ii Cooxe 7x Quogue in Hazl. Dodsley XI. 
197 Nay, sweet Mistress Tickleman, be concordant}; rever- 
ence antiquity, 1691 ‘I. H[are] dec. New Juvent. p. xiii, 
By the concordant Voice of all the curious Judges. 1875 
Stupss Const. Hist, Il. xiv. 152 The common concordant 
and unanimous consent ofall and singular. 

2. Of things: Agreeing, consistent, correspondent. 
_ Concordant verses: ‘such as have in them several words 
in common, but by the addition of other words have a quite 
different meaning’ (Bailey (folio) 1736). 

1s1z dct 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 § 10 The hole some .. evenly 
agreable and concordaunte with the hoole some comprised 
in the seid endenture. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd, Ef. 239 
Adam assigned unto every one a name concordant unto its 
nature. 1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard. 1. 60 On four con- 
cordant lines. x805 Foster ss. 1v. vii. 221 If not concor- 
dant with the dictates of the New Testament. 1863 
‘Tynpatt //eat y. 142 These different methods have given 
concordant results. 

In musical concord, harmonious; consisting, 
or having the effect, of a concord. 

1651 Ropinson tr. Afore’s Utop. un. (Arb.) 116 The con- 
cordaunte and discordant distaunces of soundes, and tunes. 
1596 Edw. J/], 1. i. 14 The touch of sweet concordant 
strings. 1788 Rreww Act. Powers i. iii. vi, Two or more 
synchronous sounds I perceive to be concordant. 

B. +56. =CoNnCOKDANCE. 

16z5 Be. Mountacu Aff. Cesar ix. 84, 1 gave my reasons 
by speciall reciting many concordants inter partes, 

Concordantial (kynkyidenfal), a. [f. late 
L. concordantia CONCORDANCE + -AL.} Of or per- 
ee to a concordance (to the Bible). 

1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 505 It may 
evidently seem from: his more Concordantial than Cordial 
consultations .. that..well-nigh by all places in his Con- 
cordance where he finds these ‘Terms, etc. @180z A. 
Gepves Crit. Rem. Ileb. Scrip. (1803) 46 note (R. Suppl.) 
We are referred in the Concordantial margin to not less 
than eighteen or nineteen passages of the Old and New 
Testament, for an explanation. 

Conco'rdantly, adv. [f. ConcorDant a. + 
-LY 2.) In concord or agreeinent. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /send. £p. 330 If concordantly unto 
Berosus .. wee shall conceive of the travailes of Camese or 
Chain. 1680 Baxter Answ. Stillingfl. ix. 28 Which they 
should have concordantly practised. 1865 Pusey Truth 
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Eng. Ch. 97 Enunciated .. separately, but concordantly. 
1890 Lippincott’s Mag. June goz That sweet hymn the 
cherubim Concordantly have sung so long. 

Concordat (kpnkgidet), Also 7-8 -date. [a. 
F. concordat (16th. in Littré), ad. L. concordatum : 
see below, and -aTE! 1.] 

An agreement, a compact; now, an agreement 
between church and state, esf. between the Roman 
See and a secular government relative to matters 
that concern both ; but, formerly, also applied (a.) 
in canon law to a compact between ecclesiastical 
personages, and (b.) sometimes to agreements 
between secular persons. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfi's Hist. Conuc. Trent (1676) 657 
He condemned the Concordate; said that the distri- 
bution of the Benefices of the Kingdom .. was divided 
between Pope Leo and King Francis, etc. 1688 Losd. 
Gaz. No. 2315/7 Contrary to the Agreement settled be- 
tween Pope Leo X. and Francis I. by an Instrument called 
the Concordat. 1802 Chrox. in Ann. Reg. 389/1 The 
terms upon which Bonaparte has agreed with Pope Pius 
VII, that the Roman Catholic religion shall be that pro- 
tected and acknowledged by the State in France is just 
published and known by the name of the Concordat. 1863 
Q. Rev. CX1V. 579 That concordat between the Church 
Catholic and this realm, which we commonly designate 
as the Established Church. ¢vansf 1885 MJanch. Exam. 
12 Oct. 5/2 A possibly successful concordat between a Tory 
Democrat Government and the party of Irish Nationalists. 

a@. 1657 J. Cosin Canon Script. vii. 120 Having undertaken 
to make a Concordate between the Decrees of Councils and 
Popes together. 1662 Fesmits’ Reasons (1675) 123 The 
Canons and Concordates with the Pope have been out of 
use a hundred years. 1696 Puitiirs, Concordat, an Agree- 
ment made in all manner of Ecclesiastical Matters, more 
especially upon Resignation or Exchange of Benefices. 

b. 1683 4fo/. Prot. France vi. 84 There was at the same 
time a Concordat passed between the Duke of Guise, the 
Duke of Montmorency, and the Marshal de St. Andrew, 
which was called the Triumvirate. 1781 tr. Fustamtoze’s 
Priv, Life Lewis XV, 1V. 2 Clandestine arrangements 
between officers, known by the name of Concordat, by 
which .. the promotions in the army were often put up to 
auction. 

Jig. 185x Mrs. Browninc Casa Guidi Wind. 118 Let them 
all repent, And make concordats ‘twixt their soul and mouth. 

+ Concordate, v. Od. [f. L. concordit- 
ppl. stem of concorddre to Concord.) To agree. 

1681 in BLount Glossog”.; and in later Dicts. 


| Concorda‘tum., [L. pa. pple. of concordare 
to Concorn, used in medL. as sb. ‘a thing agreed 
upon’: cf. the formulary ‘transactum, composi- 
tum, et concordatum est’. In this particular use 
‘a matter agreed upon by the Lord Deputy and 
his Council (all the members of which were ori- 
ginally required to sign the order)’.) In J7ésh 
Hist., An order in Council relative to the disposal 
of money set apart for particular purposes of state ; 
a special payment under such an order; /oosely, 
the concordatum-fund, whence such payments 
were made. 

The special fund for extraordinary expenses in addition to 
the regular establishment of the kingdom, known in time 
as the ‘concordatum-fund’, appears early in the reign of 
Elizabeth; from it rewards were paid for public services, 
e. g. for the killing or apprehension of Tories, etc. 

See Calendar of Irish State Papers 11, 31, ete. 

1625 Darcie Avz. App. (end), ‘The..charges..amounted 
to..£1,198,717 9s. td., besides great Concordatums .. and 
otherextraordinaries, 1662 Eart Orrery State Lett. (1743) 1. 
84 ‘The president of Munster. .had still allowed him, by con- 
cordatum, too marks a year, for his house-rent. 1729 App. 
Boutter Le¢?. I. 333 The privy council was attacked on 
Saturday last about the withdrawing of the concordatum 
for the two last years. 1736 ‘T’. SHeRipan in Swift's Wks. 
(1814) XIX. 16 Poor old Mr. Price cannot hold out a fort- 
night; and his son claims your promise of getting him 
something from the Concordatum. 1862 J. B. Burke 
Viciss. Fam. II. 12, I do not know a fitter case than poor 
Sir F. E.’s, for either the Concordatum fund or..admission 
into some hospital. 

Concordial (kgnkgadial), a. rave. [ad. L. 
concordial-is, f. concordia CONCORD: see -AL.] 
Characterizcd by concord, harmonious. 

_ 1822 W. Irvine Sraceb. Hall (1845) 151 Parts. .united 
into one with a concordial mixture. 

Conco'rding, #//. a. [f. Concorp v. + -1NG 2.] 
Agreeing, assenting, concordant. 

1626 W. Scirater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 152 Concording 
are the liues of their deluded sectaries. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Ffist Philos. (1701) 279/1 The cohabitation of concording 
Brethren is firmer than any Wall. 1858 Sears 4 ¢hax. vii. 
140 Concording elements, 

+ Conco'rdious, a. Ods. vare—!. [ad. OF. 
concordieux, -euse, ad, med.L. concordios-us, f. 
concordia: see ConcoRD sd. and -ous.] [armoni- 
ous. Hence Conco'rdiously adv. 

@ 1670 Hacket Abp. IWilliams 1, (1692) 109 ‘lo study the 
calling of a comfortable and concordious Parliament. did. 
1. 22 The business was concordionsly dispatch’t. / 

+ Concordist (kpnkfidist). Ods. [f. Concord 
+-18T.] 

1, The maker of a concordance. 

1811 Ch, Observer Mar. (cited by ‘Webster 1828). 

2. A mcmber of the communistic body formed 
at the ConcorpiuM. 

1843 New Age 10 June 46 Safe return of the Concordist 


missionaries. 1844 /é¢d. 11 Feb. 176 ‘Vhe Pater’s address to 
the Concordists. 


CONCORRUPTION. 


+Concordity. Ods.-° [f. L. concord- adj. + 
-1TY.] = CONCORD, 1730-6 in Paiey (folio). 

+ Concordium, Ods. [f. L. concordia Con- 
CORD: see -1UM.] The name given to the home of a 
socialistic community founded at Ham in Surrey 
in 1843. [lence Conco'rdian a. 

1841-3 New Age 6 May (1843) 7 In 1841, the idea of 
founding an industria! Harmonic Hducational College for 
the benefit of such parties as were ready to leave the 
ignorant strife of the antagonistic world, was expressed in 
a tract, entitled ‘A Prospectus for establishing a Concor- 
dium'’,.1ts memhers..are .. denominated Concordists, and 
the place of their residence a Concordium, 1880 T. Frost 
Forty Years Recoll. 50 After my visit to the Concordium I 
indulged the idea that..I might associate with myself some 
twelve or fifteen persons of both sexes, who inight aid me 
in establishing a communitorium on the basis of the 
ethical and economic principles promulgated by Owen. 

1844 New Age May, A new society has been formed 
which isnamed ‘The Universal Concordian Society ’, whose 
central office is at the Concordium. 

+Concordly, adv. Olds. [f. Concorn+-ty?: 
the former docs not appear as an adj., but cf. L. 
concord-cm, It. concorde adj.,and L, concorditer, It. 
concordemente, OF. concordement = ‘ concordly ’.] 
In harmony, concordantly. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & 37, (1596) 106/2 What they deliberat 
wiselie, fee them accomplish concordlie. 1564 Brief Exam. 
“iij, The aduersaries shall have the whole state of the 
Cleargie..concordely ioyned to be wholly agaynst them. — 

+ Concorporal, az. Obs. [ad. L. concorporalis 
(Vulgate) of the same body, f. con- together + 
corpus, corpor- body : cf. corporal.) Of or belong- 
ing to the same body. 

¢x400 Afol, Loll. 16 Concorpore! & conperseyners & 
felows of pe heizest of Crist, & of his godly kynd. x565 
Jewer Repl. Harding (1611) 257 The Heathens are become 
Coinheritours, Concorporall, and partakers of the promise 
in Christ Iesus. 1730-6in Barry (folio) ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Concorporate (kynkgupdret), a. fad. L. 
concorporat-us, pa. pple. of concorporare : see next.] 
United into one body or mass. 

1432-50 tr. /7igden (Rolls) I. 329 Irlonde was somme tyme 
to Briteyne concorporate by ry3hte of dominacion. 1563-87 
Foxe A. & AW, (1596) 1172/1 We ..will not be subiect nor 
concorporate unto... the principall and chiefest enemie of 
Christ. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Z/. iii. 6 The Gentils to be 
coheires and concorporat and comparticipant of his promise 
in Christ Jesus by the Gospel. 1610 B, Jonson Alch. 11. iii, 
Both which, concorporate, Doe make the elementarie matter 
of gold. 1656 Trappe Comm. Eph. iii. 6 Co-heirs, Con- 
corporate, and consorts. 1865 Pusey Zivex. so If we are all 
concorporate with one another in Christ .. how are we not 
all clearly one both with each other and with Christ ? 

Concorporate (kpnkgsporelit), v. (f. I. con- 
corporat- ppl. stem of concorporare to unite in one 
body, f. coz- together + corpus, corpor- body, corpo- 
rare to embody.] 

1, ¢rans. To unite into one body or mass. 

1552 HuLoet, Concorporate or inake one thynge of diuers, 
1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 446 Stamp riuer crabs or crei- 
fishes, concorporat them with oile and water. 1611 SPEED 
Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xv. (1632) 815 To vnite and concorporate 
these two Kingdomes of Fraunce and England into one. 
1664 Atkyns Orig. Printing 6 They were by Charter con- 
corporated with Book-Binders, Book-Sellers, and Founders 
of Letters. 1670 PAil., Trans. V. 2096 Froin the shoulders 
down to the bottom of the Loins they were not distinct, but 
cemented and concorporated. 1823 Lams £/fa, Pop. Fal- 
facies, We love to have our friend in the country sitting 
thus at our table by proxy.. to concorporate him ina slice 
of Canterbury brawn. 

b. To assimilate by digestion. 

a 1655 Vines Lord’s Spf, (1677) 111 The meat and drink 
is concorporated into us. 

+2. izfr. To coalesce into one body. Oés. 

1601 Hotvanp P/iny xvu. xiv, The want of vitall moisture 
in the other, will not suffer it to unite and concorporat. 
1695 H. Dopwett Def of Vind. Deprived Bps. 100 It can- 
not be agreeable to the mind of God that it [the church} 
should so concorporate with the State, as wholly to depend. 
on the Authority of the Civil Magistrates. 1700 5S. PARKER 
Six Philos. Ess. 14 It is the property of Oily Particles to 
concorporate, when they encounter. 

Hence Concorporating vi/. 5d, 

1648 T. Hitt 7voth § Love i1 Not onely a concorpor- 
ating with Jews, as the Gentile Churches did. 4 

+Concorpora‘tion. Oés. [ad. L. concorpora- 
ton-em (Tertullian), n. of action f. concorporare « 
see prec.] Union in one body or mass. 

1603 Hottanp Plvtarch's Mor. 675 These trees .. will 
admit no concorporation with others. 1647 H. More Song 
of Soul x. iii, 1. xxvi. @ 1655 Vines Lora’s Supp. (1677) 83 
To express .. their combination and concorporation among 
themselves. 

Concorpo'real, 2. [f. Con+CoRrorEaL: cf. 
concorporal.| = CoxcoRPoraL, Having, or be- 
longing to, the same body. 

1871 Loyson tr. Wyacinthe's Cath. Reform 205 The na- 
tions are more than consolidated, they are concorporeal 
because they are partakers of ‘one promise’ and of ‘one 
divine life *. 

+ Concorru'pt, v. Obs. rare—'. [see COn-.J 
trans. To corrnpt together or at the same time. 

1616 Sy_vesTER Tobacco Battered 4 His foule Contagion 
con-corrupted All His fellow-Creatures. 1656 JEANES AZixt. 
Schol. Div. 31 Neither can it be concorrupted upon cor- 
ruption of it’s compound, as all other formes are, 


+ Concorrw'ption. Ols. [see prec.] Cor- 
ruption in company (with some other). 


CONCOURSE. 


1656 Jeanes Mrvt. Schot. Div. 31 [They] cannot cease to 
be in a way either of corruption or concorruption, (df. 44 
All proper corruption, and concorruption is wrought by 
contraries; & therefore heavenly bodies are incorruptible. 

Concourse (kpnkoxus, kp y-). Also 4-5 -cours, 
-eurs, 6 7 -curse. [ME. concours, a. OF. con- 
cours, concocrs (= It. concorso):—I.. concurs-um 
(4th dccl.) running together, f. ppl. stem of L. 
concurrére: scc Concur. The forms coneurs in 
Wyclif and concurse in 16-17th c. were prob. 
formed directly from thc L., or assimilated thereto. 
Formerly accented concourse; still so in Milton ; 
cf. discourse, recourse.) 

1. The running or flocking together of people ; 
the condition or state of being so gathered together. 
+ To have concourse: to resort in crowds fo, unto. 

1382 Wycur Acts xxiv. 12 Makinge concurs [1388 con- 
cours], or rennyng to gidere, of the cumpany of peple. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. vu. (1520) 81 b/2 There was so myghty 
concours of people. 1555 EDEN Decades 1. ix. 45 They haue 
religious concourse to these caues, as wee are accustomed 
to goo on Pylgramage to Rome. 1958 Asp. PARKER Corr. 
51 That I be not entangled now of new with the con- 
curse of the world. 1996 Bett Surv. Popery 1. 1v. Vv. 131 
Learned men of all nations had concourse unto him. 
1601 R. Jounson Aingd. § Como. (1603) 133 Riga, a 
citty of great concourse. 1611 Bisre /’roz, i. 21 Shee 
crieth in the chiefe place of concourse. 1642 JER. Taytor 
rae (1647) 380 Then was a concurse of all Nations to the 
Christian Synaxes. 1748 Butter Seri. Wks. 1874 IL. 307 
Neglected, in the hurry and concourse around then. 1781 
Gipson Deel. & F. IIL. 201 The main hody is. increased by 
the accidental concourse of idle or dependent plebeians. 

+b. Hostile encounter or onset. Ods. 

1§57 Payne Barclay’s Jugurth 77 Vhe other Numidyens 
at the first brunt, concourse or assaut wer put to flyght. 
1600 Hottanp Livy vu. xxvi. 267 Between the formost, 
whose concurse had raised others, there was a sharpe con- 
flict. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 641 Concours in Arms, fierce 
Faces threatning Warr. 

2. An asseinblage of people ; a crowd, throng. 

c1440 Gesta Rom. xxxix. 157 (Harl. MS.) Per was in the 
same cite a concurs of peple, by cause of a gret feyr. 1494 
Fasyan I, cxxxii. (R.), For this myracle great concourse of 
people yerely.. commith with great deuocion. 1616 But- 
LOKAR, Concourse, a great assembly. 1636 HEaLey Cedes 
106 A gate, about the which was a great concourse of people 
drawne. 1791 Cowrer Odyss. uu. 16 ‘he whole admiring 
concourse gazed on him. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comma, 1). 
un. Ixxili. 598 Conventions. .are not casual concourses, but 
consist of persons duly elected. 

3. The running, Howiny together, or meeting of 
things (material or immaterial) ; conflnence. 

Fortuitous concourse of atoms: a phrase applied after 
Cicero icf. V. D. 1. xxiv. 66 ‘concursus fortuitus’) to the 
action whereby according to the atomic theory of Leucippus 
aud Democritus the universe came into being. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. v. (1495) 413 Some 
byholde concourse and metynge of dewes._ 1570 Dre JJath. 
Pref, 23 Of the .. concurse, diuerse collation, and Applica- 
tion of these Harmonies. 16041. WricHT Passions 1. 1x. 34 
The Passions principally reside in the hearte, as wee per- 
ceyve by the concourse of humours thereunto. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. i, 26 The coalition of the good frame 
of the Universe was not the product of chance, or fortuitous 
concourse of particles of matter. 1692 Bentiry Boyle Lect. 
ii. 42 The fortuitous concourse of Atoms. 1864 Bowen 
Logic xit.(1870) 284 The mere fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
in the lapse of a past eternity. 

+b. Conjunction: esp. in Astro/. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 534 Pestilent 
concourses of the heavenly lights. 1585 Greene Afol. 
Astron, Wks. 1882 V. 23 Of the concurse of Venus and 
Mars. 1633 GetuBranp in T. James Voy. sign. R, We 
haue the Concurse of quicke pac'd inferiour Planets, with 
superiour slow ones. : 

+c. Conjunction of times or circumstances. Obs. 

1642 Jer. ‘l'avtor Efisc. (1647) 21 By the concurse of 
story, place, and time, Diotrephes was the Man S. lohn 
cheifly pointed at. 1667 Boyne Orig. Formes & Qual, 
By a lucky concourse of other circumstances. a@1797 H. 
Watrote sem, Geo. 111 (1845) If. i. 32 1t once more fell 
into our hands by a concourse of ridiculous circumstances. 

4. An assemblage of things brought together. 

a1628 Preston Sreastpt. Faith 1630) 113 In Christ, 
there is.. a concourse, a heape of all spirituall joy and 
comfort. 1668 Cucrerprer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. v. 9 
Made up of a Concourse of Fibres, Ligaments and very 
smal Nerves. 1671 Mitton P. X. iv. 404 Under some 
concourse of shades Whose branching arms thick intertwind, 
etc. 1855 H. Reep Lect, Eng. Lit. i. (1878) 29 It isa 
bewildering thing to stand in the midst of a vast concourse 
of books. ; 

+5. The meeting or junction of lincs, surfaces, 
or bodies. ? Ods. 

1570 Bituncstry Euclid u. Def. xxv. 320 The concurse 
of the said triangles will be in twelue pointes. 1571 Dicces 
Pantom. 1, v, C ij, The concourse or meeting of those two 
right lines that contayne the angle. 1605 ‘limME Quersit. 
mi. x85 When the vessells by concourse are so joyned 
together that one taketh in the mouth of the other. 1668 
Cucperprer & Cote Sarthol. Anat... vi. 11 The Concourse 
or Anastomosis of the Veins. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 
ne The point of concourse of the Rays. 1738 Jled. Ess. & 

bserv. (ed. 2) 1V. 259 The Candle A is the small luminous 
object, BC de the Eye and a the point of Concourse. 

+b. ellpt. Point or place of inecting ; junction. 
t57t Dicces Pantom, (1591) 9 Fixe one foote of your 
compasse vpon the concourse or meeting of those two right 
lines. 31621 Burton Anat. Wel. 1. i. ut. iv, The Middle 
ventricle, is a common concourse, and cavity of them both. 

1727 Newton (J.., ‘he drop will begin to move towards 

the concourse of the glasses. 1811 J. Woop Optics vii. 148 

A screen placed at the concourse of the refracted rays. 
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+6. Concurrence in action or causation, co- 
operation ; combincd action. Odés. 

1635 Swan Spec. A/. iv. § 2 (1643) 61 When there is a 
naturall concourse of causes to effect it, 1682 ScARLETT 
Exchanges 316 Vhen the Possessor fof a Bill] must enter 
with him who paid him in part, into a concourse between 
themselves, and both demand [the sum] of the others. 1685 
Boye £ug. Notion Nat. 79 An Individual Body..needs the 
Assistance, or Concourse, of other Bodies, to perform divers 
of its Operations. 1794 Suttivan Ve “at. IL. 108 That 
this heat may burst into actual flame, the concourse of open 
air is ahsolutely requisite. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton J/e- 
taph. WA. xxi. 42 That their (mind's and hedy’s] inutual 
intercourse can, therefore, only be supernaturally main- 
tained by the concourse of the Deity. 

+b. esp. in Z7zeol. used of the divine concur- 
renee in human action. Oés. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. 1658) 145 Gods concourse working 
this or that. @ 1680 J. Corset free Actions 1. vi. (1683) 5 
There is a concurse of God, as the Universal Cause, to 
every Act. /drf., How the Divine concurse is yielded to 
sinful actions, shall be explained iu its proper place. 18.. 
Lee Thesaurus Theol, 111. 315 Vhe general Concourse of 
His Providence. 

e. Sc. Law. I.egal concurrence, esp. of an officer 
whose consent is neccessary to a legal process. 

1626 in Sir J. Balfour Anu. Scot. (1824-5) 1. 151 That 
you acquant the Lordes of Sessione and our aduocatts, as 
you shall haue occasione, and desyre ther concursse 
heirwnto. 1640-1 Aurkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 
g2 To tak the advyse and requyer the concurs and assist- 
ance of the Committie of War. 1752 J. Loutman Form of 
Process ed. 2) 33, C. D. you are indicted and accused, at 
the Instance of A. &. with Concourse of D. #. his Majesty's 
Advocate..of tbe Crimes after mentioned. 

+ 7. Course, process (of time). Ods. 

c x400 Mom, Rose 4360 She [lortune] can writhe hir heed 
awey, This is the concours of hir pley. 1654 Eart Monn. 
tr. Lentivogtio’s Warrs Flanders 13 In concourse of time 
it was discovered that,etc. 1657—tr. Paruta’s Pol, Disce.119 
After the concourse of many years it was carried by Cyrus. 

+Conco'venanter. A fellow-covenanter. 

166z Hosbes Const, (1680) 7 ‘Vhat all nations which 
should hear what you and your Concovenanters were doing 
in England, might detest you. 

+Concrea'se, v. Obs. [ad. L. concrésc-dre to 
grow together, after ¢rcrease and other early com- 
pounds immediately from OF.] ¢ntv. To grow 
together, coagulate ; = CONCRETE v. 

1578 Banister //ist. Man ix. x12 [It] doth white, and 
concrease, till it [marrow] become a substaunce. 1666 G. 
Harvey Morb. Angt. xiv. 158 The crumbs of blood, that 
usually concrease out of the extravasated humours. 

+Concreate, 2a. Ols. [ad. L. concreat-us 
(Vulg.), f. con- together+ credtus created.] Creatcd 
together; coeval in creation. _Cf. CONNATE.) 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 11. 1v. 51 This Divine Law..was 
concreate and connatural as to Adam. 1668 Howr Séess. 
Righteous (1825) 41 Man was madeat first with a concreate 
Similitude to God, 

Concreate (kp:nkrz)éi-t), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. concredt-, ppl. stem of concredre: sce prec. 
and -aTE 3, (KF. has concréer ‘to engender’.)] 
trans. Yo create together. (Mostly in fa. pple.) 

1625 Git Sacr, Philos, 1. 96 When water, the first matier 
of all things, was created. .with that water..was concreated 
all manner of formes. 168z H. More Axnot. Glanvill's 
Lux O.20 To create a Soul, is to concreate the qualities 
or properties of it. 1748 P&rt. Trans. XLV. 629 That the 
vital essential Stamina of every Plant and Animal were 
really concreated with the Universe. 1858 Busuxete Va‘. 
& | Supernat, iv, (1864) 112 We get all the furniture of our 
mind. .save what we have as it were concreated in us. 

Hence Concrea'ted ff/. a. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resofrrs 1. iii. 163 This, as the con- 
created Rule with Man..the Apostle calls the Royal Law. 
a1zir Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 201 On their 
con-created Harps to play. 1876 J.G. Pirxincton Confess. 
St, August. 391 Concreated matter. A 

+Concrea‘tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
CoNCREATE v.; sce -I0N.] Creation together (with 
something else). 

1656 J. Serjeant tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 316 The 
notion of Creation, or rather ofcon-creation. /did. 383 The 
concreation of a Soul, which helong’d to God alone. 

+ Concrea'‘tive, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. ConCREATE 
Vv. +-IVE: cf. creative.} Of concreate charactcr. 

1657 Jeanes in Saylor's Wks. (1839) I. 37 Those desires 
which are purely natural and concreative. 

+Concre;a'tor. 0és. rare. A joint creator. 

@ 1631 Doxne Ser. xl. 395 He is Lord with the Father, 
as he was Concreator, his Collegue in the Creation, 

+Concrea‘ture. Obs. rare. Fellow creature. 

1651 Nefig. Wotton. (1685, 689 The Pope greatly favour’d 
him as his Concreature, 

+ Concre‘de, v. Obs. rare—!. [ad. L. conrréd- 
ere: seencxt.) ¢rans. Toentrust; = CONCREDIT v. 

1643 Sir Hugh Chotmtey'’s Revolt 4 (D). To defraud 
the trust concreded to him by the Parliament. 

+Concre ‘dit, ff/. a2. Sc. Obs. [ad. 1. con- 
credit-us, pa. pple.: sec next.) Entrusted. 

1584 J. Metvict Lef/. in Diary (1842) 214 Preatching the 
Word of God, the dispensation wharof is concredit unto 

row. 1637-50 Row /(/ist. Airk (1842) 194 Not guiltie of the 
lood of the soulls of their people concredit to them. 

+ Concre’dit,v. Ols. Also 7 Sc. conerydit. 
[f. L. conerédit-, ppl. stem of concradére to entrust, 
f. con- together + crédére to trust: cf. CREDIT 7@.] 

1. ¢rans. To entrust, confide, commit (fo a person. 


into his hands, etc.) ; to give into his charge. 


| 


CONCRETE. 


1593 Lowers Let. lo Burghley 6 Sept. in Tytler //és¢. 
Scot, +1864) LV. 204 note, Whatsoever shall be concredited to 
his trust and secrecy. 1641 ‘SmectymNnuus’ Vind, Ausw. 
ii. 46 Into whose hands hee hath concredited the worke. 
1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog. x. (1848) 183 He told 
them that he would concreditt himself to them. 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De Jure Regnt 13 We was better that their 
liberty should be concredited to Laws than to Kings. 

b. Const. a thing) zevth .a person). rave. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler (1843) 60 Dare you not concredit 
the Militia, with those to whom you may betrust your 
heart? 1772 Let. to Lip. Rochezter 2 (V.) Ecclesia com- 
mendata. is that church, which is. .concredited with suine 
ecclesiastical person, in the nature of a trustee. 

c. (a person, etc.) with .a thing . rare. 

1655 GuRNaLL Chr. th Arm. 50 They were concredited 
with that heavenly treasure. 

2. Yo accredit, authenticatc, prove trustworthy. 

1659 Rusuw. /éist. Colt, 1. Pref., Where I make mention of 
any Letters or Passages... I first well weighed the same.. 
and found many of them concredited before | inserted them. 

Ilence Concre‘dited p//. a. entrusted. 

r80z Pacey Nat. Theol, xxvi. 1819! 470 An inequality of 
concredited talents. 

Concremation | kynkr/mé!-fon). sare. [ad L. 
concremation-emt, n. of action f. concrendre to bum 
up, consumc, f. con- altogether + cremare to bum. 
In sense 1, con- is taken in the sense ‘ together ’.] 

1, Buming together; sfec. the buining alive of a 
widow on the funeral pyre with her dead husband. 

1730-6 in Batty (folio). 1755 JoHNson, Concremation, 
the act of burning many things together. 1841 Ecrminstone 
fist. tnd. 1. 359 The mode of concremation is various: in 
Bengal, the living and dead bodies are stretched on a pile. 
1867 F. Hawi. in Yrul, Astatic Soc. New Ser. ut. 184 He 
intended, no less than the self-cremation of males, the con- 
cremation of females. 

2. Burning to ashcs, consumption by fire. 

1860 GEN. P. Thomson Andi Alt, IIL. cxxaiv. 103 Not.. 
that it is equal to burning the Anti-Padobaptist ; but..the 
same in kind, only. .to the pains of concremation, 1888 H.C. 
Lea /ist. Luguesit. 1. 308 Publicly scourged and hanished 
by the abbot in spite of a popular demand for concremation. 

Concrement. [ad. L. concrément-um a grow- 
ing together, f. concré- root of concrésc-cre to grow 
togethcr, CONCREASE: sce -MENT.] A growing 
together ; growth by assimilation ; a concretion. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Concrement, an increase or grow- 
ing together. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. iii, 77 A 
creation or concrement of those very Bodies which I suppose 
to be mixed. 1885 Dotty Bacteria 172 The stony concre- 
ments which are found..in the apices of the lungs of old 
people. 

Concre'sce (kfnkres), v.  [ad. L. concrésc-cre 
to grow together: cf, ConckEASE.] To grow to- 
gether, coalesce: cf. next, sensc 2. 


Concrescence (‘kfnkre'séns’. [ad. L. con- 
crescentia, n. of quality f. concréscent-em, {. con- 
together + cresccve to grow: see -ENCE.] 

+1. Growth by assimilation. Oés. 

16r4 Raeicn /f2st. World 1. 11 How any other substance 
should thence take concrescence, it hath not been taught. 

b. Aiol. Coalcscenee or growing together of 
cells, organs, etc.; the coalescence of two indi- 
vidual organisms of low type in generation. 

1878 Bett Gegenbauer’s Comp. Anat. 17 The Concrescence 
of a number of separate cells. /4fd. 87 In the Gregarinz 
.- multiplication commences by the concrescence of two 
individuals. 1888 Athenaum 18 Aug. 228/2 Congenital 
cohesion—concrescence as Van Tieghem calls it. 

2. concr. A concretion. ? Obs. 

1610 HEAtey S?. Aug. Citie of God 152 It rained. .stones 
(not concrescences that might be called haile, but direct 
stones. 1793 SMEATON Fdlystone L. § 197 The stony con- 
crescences. .called Stalactites. ae . 

Concrescible (kfnkre’sib'l), 2. [mod. f. L. 
concréscére; see above and -BLE: also in mod.F.] 
a. Capable of solidifying or congealing. b. 
Capable of growing together. 

1700 Cote in Phil, Trans. XXVIIL. 31 Of a viscid and 
concrescible Nature. 1804 tr. Fourcroy's Chem, Knowl. 
(Webster 1828), A genuine, fixed, concrescible oil. 

Concre‘scive, @. rare—°. [non-etymological 
f. L. concréscére (sce above) + -IVE: suggested by 
aggress-ive, ctc.) ‘Growing togethcr, or into 
union ; uniting’ Webster 1864). ; 

+Concre'ssion. Os. A non-ctymological 
formation from 1.. concréscére, for CONCRETION, 

1614 Sco. Venns 1876) 21 As in the aire concressions we 
perceiue. 1658 R. Franck .Vorth, Mem, (1821) 263 [They] 
would coagulate into a coneression. 

Concre‘table, a. vere. ? Obs. [f. CuncrETE 
v.+-ABLE.] ‘Vhat may be concreted, coagulable. 

1755 Freminc in P&il, Trans, XLIX. 256 The liquor 
amnii is concretable by heat, like the white of an egg. 

Concrete (kgnkrft),a. and sd. Also 6 -creete. 
[ad. L. concrét.us, pa. pple. of concréscére to grow 
together: see ConcnEsceNcrE. Cf. F. roncret, -dle, 
16th c. -e/fe. The stress has long becn vartable ; 
concrete, the original modc, was given by Walker, 
and is used in verse by Lowcll; cov rete was used 
by Chapman in 1611, and recognized by Johnson : 
the latter appears to be now the more frequent in 
the adj., and is universal in the sb. B. 3. 

The frequent antithesis of concrete and discrete, appear< 
to be influenced by a notion that the word represents L. 


CONCRETE. 


coucrétus, pa. pple. of concernére, in the same way as 
discrete is derived from L. discernére, discrétus.] 

A. adj. (The earliest instances appear to be 
participial.) 

+1. United or connected by growth; grown 
together. Oés. 

1471 Riecey Coup. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 112 For all the 
parts..be Coessentiall and concrete. 1650 Butwer Axthro- 
pomet. x. (1653) 170 Men, that have monstrous Mouths, 
and some with concreate lips. 

+b, Continuous, In Acozestics applied to a sound 
or movement of the voice sliding continuously up 
or down ; distinguished from <d¢screte movement. 

1651 W. G. tr. Cowel’s Inst. 60 The second manner of 
gaining, which. .is a discreet or distinct increase, or secretly 
a Concrete or continued. Whatsoever is born or comes from 
any sort of animalls under our Subiection or power are ab- 
solutely gained unto us. 

2. Made up or compounded of various elements 
or ingredients ; composite, compound. ? Ods. 

1536 Latimer 2ud Seri. bef. Convoc.1. 40 A thing con- 
crete, heaped up and made of all kinds of mischief. 1850 
W. Irvine Goldsmith v. 81 This concrete young gentleman, 
compounded of the pawn-broker, the pettifogger, and the 
West Indian heir, 

3. Formed by union or cohesion of particles into 
a mass; congealed, coagulated, solidified; solid 
(as opposed to fiuzd). ta.as pple.; b. as adj. 

a. 1533 E.yot Cast. Helthe iv. (R.), Those same vapours.. 
be concrete or gathered into humour superfluous. 1567 
Mareret Gr. Forest Pref., Of the seconde sort is the 
Pumelse, concrete of froth. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 323 
Before it was concrete into a stone. 

b. 1605 Timme Quersit. 1. xiii. 58 In all metalls and con- 
crete bodies. ¢ 1611 CuHapMan /éiad x1. (R.', Even to the 
concrete bloud That makes the liver. 1712 tr. Pornet's 
Hist, Drugs 1. 216 Scammony is a concrete resinous Juice. 
1800 tr. Lagrauge’s Cheut. 1. 74 One portion appears fluid 
and the other concrete. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Auat. 1. 51/2 
Formed of blood scarcely concrete. 1854 Hooker Hiual. 
Fruls. I. i, 16 The seeds too, yield a concrete oil. 

4. Applied by the early logicians and gram- 
marians toa quality viewed (as it is actually tound) 
concreted or adherent to a substance, and so to 
the word expressing a quality so considered, viz. 
the adjective, in contradistinction to the quality as 
mentally abstracted or withdrawn from substance 
and expressed by an a@éstract noun: thus whzte 
(paper, hat, horse) is the concrete quality or quality 
in the concrete, wztemess, the abstract quality or 
quality in the abstract ; sevese (men, days, etc.) is 
a concrete number, as opposed to the number 7 in 
the abstract. 

Afterwards coucrete was extended also to substantives 
involving attributes, as /ool, sage, hero, and has finally 
been applied by some grammarians to all substantives not 
abstract, te. all those denoting ‘things’ as distinguished 
from qualities, states, and actions. The logical and gram- 
matical uses have thus tended to fall asunder and even to 
become contradictory ; some writers on Logic therefore dis- 
use the term concrete entirely: see quot. 1887. In this 
Dictionary, coucr. is prefixed to those senses in which sub- 
stantives originally abstract come to be used as names of 
‘things’; e. g. crossing vbl. sb., i-e. abstract n. of action, 
concr. @ crossing in a street, on a railway, etc. 

From an early period used as a quasi-sé., a coucrete (sc. 
term). 

(1581 J. Bett Haddou's Ausw. Osor. 118b, Turnyng 
awry, that is to say: From the Concreto to the Abstractum 
(to use here the termes of Sophistry).] 

@1528 SkELton Bouge of Courte (R.), A false abstracte 
cometh from a false concrete. 1594 BLUNDEVIL £rcrc. 1. 
xvi. (ed. 7) 41 Understand, that of numbers some are said 
to be abstract, and some concrete. 1614 SFLDEN 77tles 
Hox. 117 To expresse them by A dstracts from the Concret of 
their qualitie..As Maiestie, Highnes, Grace. 1657 J. SmitH 
Alyst. Rhet. A viij b, The concrete signifies the same form 
with those qualities which adhere to the subject: The 
concrete is the Adjective. 1690 Locke Huiz, Und. m. viii. 
§ x Our Simple ideas have all Abstract, as well as Concrete 
Names: the one whereof is (to speak the language of 
grammarians) a ‘substantive’, the other an ‘adjective’; as 
whiteness, white. 1725 Watts Logic 1. iv. § 5 Concrete 
terms, while they express the quality, doalso either express, 
or imply, or refer to some subject to which it belongs. . But 
these are not always noun adjectives..a fool, a knave, a 
philosopher, and many other concretes are substantives. 
1846 Mitt Logic. ii. § 4 A concrete name is a name which 
stands for a thing; an abstract name is a name which 
stands for an attribute of a thing. 1851 Manse Prodeg. 
Log. v. (1860) 144. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. (1870) 88 The 
peculiar or proper appellation of a lower Concept or indi- 
vidual is called its concrete name. 1876 Mason Lug. 
Gram. § 35 Abstract nouns are sometimes used in the con- 
crete sense.. Thus nobility frequently means the whole 
body of persons of noble birth. 1876 Jevons Ele. Logic 
(1880) 21 The reader should carefully observe that adjec- 
tives are concrete, not abstract. 1887 FowLer Deduct. 
Logic 1. i. (ed. 9) 15 Nothing has been said above of the 
common distinction between abstract and concrete terms .. 
I have availed myself of the expression ‘abstract term’, 
but avoided, as too wide to be of practical service, the con- 
trasted expression ‘ concrete term’. Concrete terms include 
what I have called attributives, as well as singular, collec. 
tive, and common terms, 

5. Hence, yenerally, Combined with, or embodied 
in matter, actual practice, or a particular example ; 
existing in a material form or as an actual reality, 
or pertaining to that which so exists. Opposed to 
abstract, (The ordinary current sense.) 

Absolutely, the concrete, that which is concrete; é the 
concrete, in the sphere of concrete reality, concretely. 


776 


[1648 Mitton Tenure Atugs Wks. 1738 I. 314 These 
Apostles, whenever they give this Precept, express it in 
terms not concrete, but abstract, as Logicians are wont to 
speak.] 1656 Hospes Liberty, Necess., & Ch. (1841) 135 
This..is a metaphysical entity abstracted from the matter, 
which is better than non-entity .. But in the concrete it is 
far otherwise. 1710 BerKetey Princ. Hum. Knowl, § 97 
Time, place, and motion, taken in particular or concrete. 
1789 Burke Corr, (1844) [1]. 114 It is with man in the 
concrete ;—it is with common .. human actions, you are to 
be concerned. 1837 Cartyte /r. Rev. IIL. m. i, But, 
quitting these somewhat abstract considerations, let His- 
tory note the concrete reality which the streets of Paris 
exhibit. 1848 Lowe. Fade for Critics, ‘ At slavery in 
the abstract my whole soul rebels, I am as strongly opposed 
to ’t as any one else.’ ‘Ay, uo doubt, but whenever I’ve 
happened to meet With a wrong or a crime, it is always 
concrete.’ 1876 M. Arnotp Lit. & Doguta 234 note, The 
most concrete and unmetaphysical of languages. 1880 W. 
Wattace Epicureanisu 172 Their idea of this original 
matter was concrete and sensuous. 

6. Made of concrete. [asérzb. of B. 3.J 

B. sé. 

1. quasi-sb. A concrete, the concrete: see A. 4, 5. 

1528-1725 [see A. 4]. 1697 J. Serjeant Solid Philos. 91 
Entity is often us’d as a Concrete for the Thing it self. 1830 
Macautay £ss., Bunyan, Bunyan is almost the only writer 
who ever gave to the abstract the interest of the concrete. 

2. gen. A concrete or concreted mass, a concre- 
tion, compound ; a concrete substance. Also fig. 
(Obs. in Zzt. sense, exc. as in next.) 

1656 J. Serjeanttr. 7. White's Peripatet. Iust. 361 The 
sun isa concrete of combustible matter. 1657 G. STARKEY 
Helmont’s Vind. Ep. to Rdr., The specifick excellency that 
is in any concrete of the whole vegetable family. 1706 
Puituies (ed. Kersey's. v., Antimony is a Natural Concrete, 
or a Mix’d Body compounded in the Bowels of the Earth; 
and Soap isa Factitious Concrete, or a Body mix’d together 
by Art. 1804 ApeRNETHY Szrg. Observ. 9 Thus an un- 
organized concrete becomes a living tumour. a 1831 A. 
Knox euz. (1844) 1. 63 That ..concrete of truth and 
error, of greatness and meanness .. the Roman Catholic 
Church. i : 

3. sfec. A composition of stone chippings, sand, 
gravel, pebbles, etc., formed into a mass with 
cement ; used for building under water, for founda- 
tions, pavements, walls, etc. Often attrib. Also 
in comb. as econcrete-press, a machine for com- 
pressing concrete into blocks. 

1834 Lond. Archit. Alag. 1. 35 Making an artificial 
foundation of concrete (which has lately been done in many 
places). 1836 G. Gopwin in Trans. /nst. Brit. Archit. 12 
The generic term concrete..perhaps, can only date from 
that period when its use became general and frequent, 
probably not longer than 15 or 20 years ago. 1858 GLENNY 
Gard. Every-day Bk. 25/1 Paving with brick, tile, stone, 
or concrete. aféy. 1881 Darwin Foru:, Veg. Mould 181 
The junction of the concrete floor with the walls. 

Concrete (kpnkr7t\, v. Also 7 concreate. 
[f. Concrete @., and L. coucrét- ppl. stem of coz- 
crescére to grow together; see CONCRESCENCE. 
With the spelling cozcreate cf. F. concréer (ad. L. 
concreare) used in a kindred sense.] 

1. ¢rans. To form by cohesion or coalescence of 
particles, to form into a mass; to render solid, 
congeal, coagulate, clot. (Mostly in pass7ve.) 

1635 Swan Sec. Af. vi. (1643) 296 The Hard [Bitumen] is 
more strongly concreted then the other. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne /’seud. Ep. (1650) 37 The common opinion hath 
been .. that Crystall is nothing else, but Ice or Snow con- 
created, 1759 tr. Duhautel’s Hush, 1. xv. (1762) 77 The juices 
of the plants are concreted upon the surface. 1784 TwaMLEy 
Dairying 33 Runnet .. must have sufficient Time to work, 
concrete, or congeal the Curd into a solid Mass. 1875 
Lye. Prive. Geol. 11. 1. xlvii. 556 Ochreous sand, con- 
creted and hardened into a kind of stone. 

+b. To unite, combine (attributes, sensations, 
etca: 

1710 BerKELEY Princ. Huuz. Kuowl. § 99 Those sensa- 
tions combined, blended, or (ifone may so speak) concreted 
together. 1751 Harris Hermes i. iv. 366 note, To con- 
template colour concreted with figure, two attributes which 
the eye can never view, but associated. 1829 Jas. Mitt 
Anal, Hum, Mind (1869) 1. viii. 263 In which the ideas of 
synchronous sensations are so concreted by constant con- 
junction as to appear... only one. /dd. I. 266 The odour, 
and colour, and soon, of the rose, concreted into one idea. 

2. zztr. To run into a mass, form a concretion ; 
to become solid, harden, congeal, ‘ set ’, clot. 

1677 Hae Prim. Orig. Man. 1. vii. 286 The Story of 
the Egyptian Mice which concrete after the recess of Nilus. 
1728 NicHo.ts in Phil. Traus. XXXV. 406 The arsenical 
Sulphur concretes into yellow Cubes. 1820 Farapay Ex. 
Res. xiii. 38 When condensed again..it concretes in the 
upper part of the tube. 

. To grow together, combine wth. 

1853 J. W. Gisss Philo, Studies (1857) 56 Primary adjec- 
tives. .concreting, as it were, with the substantive. 

3. trams, To render concrete. rare. 

1654 WHiTLock Zootomia 389 When by incorrigiblenesse 
Sins be concreted into Sinners, and they become even all 
one. 1846 Hawtnorne MWosses, /ntedl. Office u.v. 86 Without 
being concreted intoanearthlydeed. 1888 F. H. SropparpD 
in Andover Rev. Oct., Concreting God into actual form of 
man. 

4. concrete. [f. the sb.3.] a. trans. To treat with 
concrete. b. zz¢é7. To use or apply concrete in 
building. 

1875 Building News 2 Apr. 390/2 (article) Concreting. 
1882 Daily News 15 Sept.6 5 To concrete the foundations. 
1885 Du Cane Punish. & Prevent. Crime 180 Vile- 
driving and concreting for the foundations. 


CONCRETION. 


Concreted (kgnkr7téd), AA/. a. 
v. + -ED LJ 

1. Solidified, congealed, coagulated, etc. : see vb. 

1634 Hoxtvann Pliny II. 271 warg. note, The concreted 
iuice. 1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ep. . v.91 In many 
concreted plants some parts remaine unpetrified. 1732 
ArputHnot Kees of Diet 420 A small drop of concreted 
Blood may grow to be a stone. 1876 Pace Adv, Text-bk. 
Geol. xx. 422 Concreted nitrate of soda. 

2. =CONCRETE a. 5. rare. 

1875 Wuitney Life Lang. xiv. 298 We apprehend only 
the concreted qualities and acts of objects. 

3. (kpnkritéd) [f. ConcreTE sd. 3 + -ED 2.] 
Covered or treated with concrete. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 712/2 The lake will become a 
concreted basin. , 

Concretely (see the adj.), adv. [f. ConcrETE 
a.+-LY2.] Ina concrete form, manner, or sense ; 
as presented in actual facts or cases. 

1654 Warren Undeltevers 155, 1. Abstractly..And 2. Con- 
cretely. 1864 J. H. Newman A fol, 380, I am not speaking of 
right reason, but of reason as it acts in fact and concretely 
in fallen man. 1880 MuirHeav U/pian v. § 3 note, The 
word might be employed either abstractly, concretely, or 
relatively. 1880 W.Wattace £picurveanisin 96 The popular 
conception of matter takes things too concretely, and with 
too little analysis. 

Concreteness (see the adj.). [fas prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being concrete. 

1730-6 Bairey tfolio’, Coxcreteness, a being grown to- 
gether, etc. 1755 in JOHNSON. 1860 Farrar Orig. Laug. 
131 This concreteness of style. 1882 Exfositor Aug. 142 
The intense concreteness of the image. 


Concreter, -or (kgnkr7ta1).  [f. ConorereE v. 
+-ER 1, -or.] One who or that which concretes : 
spec. a. in Sugar-botling, an apparatus for concen- 
trating syrup by heat; b. a builder or worker with 
concrete. 7 

1869 Sugar Caue 1.124 With a large size Concretor. .their 


production was 15,000 Ibs. of sugar per 12 hours. 1874 in 
Kwicut Dict. Alech., Concreter. 


Co'ncreting, vé/. sd. Building with, or appli- 
cation of, concrete. 

1875-85. [See ConcrETE ¥. 4]. 

Concreting (kgnkrtin), Ap/. a. [f. ConcRETE 
v.+-ING!.] ‘Yhat concretes or causes concretion. 

1862 Dana .Waxn. Geol. 550 Carbonate of lime is usually 
the concreting element. 

Concretion (kgnkr7fon). [a. F. concrétion 
(16th c. in Littré). or ad. (its prototype) L. coz- 
cretion-em, n. of action f. comcrescéve to grow to- 
gether: see CONCRETE. ] 

l. The action or process of growing together or 


of uniting in one mass; concrescence, coalescence. 
1603 Hoitanp Plutarch’s Alor. 672 An egge hath the 
generation and concretion within the bodie onely of a living 
creature. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. m1. il. § 14 The 
concretion of bodyes by the concourse of these Atoms. 1677 
Hate Priuz. Orig. Aan, 1. vii. 288 Upon great Mutations 
of the World perfect Creatures were first ingendred of Con- 
cretion. 1802 Pravrair /d/ustr. Hutton. Th. 246 These 
two substances were perfectly soft .. at the moment of their 
concretion, 1829 Jas. Mitt Anal. Huut. Mind (1869) I. 
264 Have we not the idea of a wood, or a forest? . . These 
are instances of the concretion of synchronous ideas. 1830 
Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 130 A cohesion, of the styles, by 
which their tendency to concretion may be recognised. 
+b. Formation of morbid concretions (see sense 


6) in an animal body. Obs. 

1541 R. Coptanp Galen's Terap.[They]do crud & make 
concrecyon in y® partyes of the bulke or oesophage. 1761 
Brit. Mag. 11.537 Such obstinate concretion and obstruction 
. .as bring on gout. o 

2. Congclation or coagulation of a liquid. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Concretion is 
divaporation of humidity in fluid things, by gentle decoction 
on fire. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Coucretion, a congealment. 
1794 Suttivan Vrew Nat. 1. 275 Fluids capable of concre- 
tion. 1836 Topp Cycl. Azat. 1. 419/1 The blood’s speedy 
concretion in debility. ; . 

+3. Union or connexion with something ma- 
terial or actual. Ods. 

1605 TiMME Quersét. 1. xvii. 93 [t1s..freed from all mortal 
concretion. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exeup. xv. § 18 If we 
consider good life in union and concretion with particular 
..actions of piety. @ 1652 J. Smitn Sed. Désc. vi. viii. (1821) 
261 ‘The soul..because of her concretion with this mortal 
body. 1741 Mippreton Cicero If. xi. 613 Clear from all 
mortal concretion. 

+ 4. State or degree of concrescence. Ods. 

1606 Br. J. Kine Seva. 'Sept.) 14 Of a strange composition 
and concretion. 1635 Swan Sfec. AZ. v. § 2 (1643) 123 Other 
starres might also attain to the like luminous concretion. 
1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 31 Diminished in its 
hardness and concretion. 

5. quasi-concr. A concrete mass of (anything). 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1631) § 568 Some plants. . being supposed 
to grow of some Concretion of Slime from the Water. 1697 
Potter Axntig. Greece i. xx. (1715) 373 Salt is a Concretion 
of Sea Water. 1796 Morse Azer. Geog. 1.651 A concre- 
tion of marine shells. 1886 H. B. WHEATLEY in Autiguary 
Feb. 58/2 The pearl is a mere concretion of the carbonate of 
lime forming the shell. 
fig. 1634 Jackson Creed vit. Wks. VI. 223 That concre- 
tion of ceremonial matters. 1677 Hate P72. Orig. Man. 
i. x. 235 The whole concretion of the City of Gloucester 
consists partly of..the ancient Borough, partly of accessions. 

6. concr. A solid mass formed by aggregation 
and cohesion of particles; a lump, nodule, clot: 


esp. a. Path. a hard morbid formation in the 


[f. ConcreTs 


CONCRETIONAL. 


body, a calculus, stone; b. Geo/. a mass formed 
by aggrcgation of solid particles, usually around a 
nucleus; characteristic of certain rocks (cf. Con- 
CRETIONARY), 

1646 Sir T. Browne sence. Ef. 137 Conceiving the 
stones .. to be a Minerall concretion. 1668 Witiins Kea 
Char. u. iii. 61 Stones. .to which carthy concretions may be 
annexed by way of affinity. 1702 J. Purcece Cholich (1714) 
33 He cut a stony Concretion out of the Liver. 1823 Lams 
Elia Ser. 1. xi. (1865) 86 Such poor concretions as mankind. 
1833 Brewster Nat, Magic xxxiv. 285 ‘labasheer ..is a 
silicious concretion found in the joints of the bamboo, 1865 
Pace //audbk. Geol. Terms s,v., Nodules tike those of 
chert and ironstone .. and the grape-like clusters of the 
magnesian limestone, are termed ‘concretions’, as formed 
by a molecular aggregation distinct from crystallisation. 

7. The action of making, or condition of being, 
concrcte (scc CoNCRETE a. 5). ? Obs. +/n con- 
cretion ; itt the concrete (see CONCRETE a. 5). 

1642 Jer. Tavtor Efisc. (1647) 152 In such distinction and 
subordination & in concretion a Presbyter is sometimes 
called Sacerdos. 1751 Harris //erates ut. i. (1786) 306 But 
the Mind surmounts all power of Concretion. 

b. The result of such action ; embodiment in a 
conercte form; a concrete thing. 

1841 Miatt Nouconf. 1. 401 If our national institutions 
are but so many concretions of the national will. 1836 
Ferrier Just. Metaph. 195 All knowledge and all thought 
are concrete, and deat only with concretions—the concre- 
tion of the particular and the universal. 


Concretional (kgnkrifenal), a. [f. prec. + 
-Au.] Of or pertaining to concretions. 

1847 in Craic, 

Concretionary (kfnkr7fonari), 2. [f prec. 


+-Any: in mod.¥. concrétionnatre.| Geol. Of the 
nature of or constituting a concretion; consisting 
of, containing, or charactcrized by, concretions. 

1830 Lyevt Princ. Geol. 1.205 The concretionary forms of 
--magnesian limestone. 1833 /d/¢/. 11}. 206 Concretionary 
nodules. 1842 H. Mitrer VU. A. Sancdst. ix. (ed. 2) 206 A 
concretionary structure, 1854 Hooker /fimad. Frnis. 1. i. 
12 A nodular concretionary deposit, 

Concretism (kgnkritiz’m. rare. [f. Con- 
CRETE @, + -IsM.] The practice of regarding or 
representing what is abstract as concrete. 

1865 TyLor Larly Hist, Man, ii. 28 Fhe concretism of 
thought which belongs to the deaf-mute, 1871 — Prim. 
Cult. 1. 374 It isa surprising instance of this tendency to con- 
cretism,that among. .the Buddhists,the most obviously moral 
beast-fables have become literal incidents of sacred history. 

Concretive (kgnkritiv), a. rare. [f. L. con 
crét- (see CONCRETE v.) + -IVE, repr. L. type *con- 
crétiv-us.] 

+1. Apt to congeal or produce concretions. Ods. 

1646 Str T. Browne Psend. Ep, 1. i. 50 Wee. .ascribe their 
induration to. .concretive juyces. /ééd. 11. v. 91 Fresh water, 
which: is the lesse concretive portion of that element. 

+ 2. =CONCRETE a. 5. Obs. 

1656 Jeanes Fudn.Christ 119 Two natures, formes, or 
beings, which cannot be predicated of one another abstract- 
ively, cannot be also affirmed of one another in a concretive 
way, unlesse it be by reason of an hypostaticall conjunction 
between them in one subsistence. 


3. Mentally constructive. 

Concretively (kfnkr7tivli), adv. [f prec. + 
-LY*.] In a concretive manner; concretely, in 
the concrete. 

1637 Gittesric Eng, Pop. Cerem. tit. iv. 65 The phrase of 
the Lutherans, who say not onty concretively, that the man 
Christ is omnipresent, but the humanity also. 1656 Harpy 
Serm, Fohn xiv, (1865) 84/2 Guilt abstractively considered, 
is not taken away. .concretively considered, it is taken away. 


Concretize (kgnkritaiz), v. nonce-wd. — [F. 
CONCRETE @.+-IZE.] ¢vans. To render concrete. 
Hence Co-neretizing /f/. a. 

1884 A thenzuin 16 Feb. 209/1 Details of interest are used 
to concretize ..the generat laws of development. /d:d. 
23 Feb. 241/2 This passage .. lacks the concretizing touch. 

Concretor: see CONCRETER. 

+Concre'ture. Obs.—° [f. L. concrét- (sec 
abovc) + -URE, corresp. to L. type *concrétira.] ‘A 
mass formed by coagulation’ (J.). 

+Concrew’, v. Obs. rare". [f. F. concrottre 
(pa. pple. concri, in OF. concreit) to grow to- 
gether:—l.. concréscére: cf. AccRUE.] ¢ntr. To 
grow together or into a mass. 


1596 SPENSER F.(Q. 1V. vii. 40 And his faire lockes. . He let 
to grow and gries! y to concrew, 
[f. L. con- 


+Concri‘minary. 00s. rare—". 
together + crimen, crimin- charge +-Ary. (Cf. L. 
concriminar? to eomplain bitterly.‘] One who is 
implicated in the same charge with another. 

1654 H. L’Estrasce Chas. 711655) 118 Mr. Broadway and 


Fitz Patrick, servants to, and concriminaries with the Lord 
Andley, were produced to trial. 


+ Concrimina‘tion. Oés.—° [n. of action f. 
L. concriminari to accuse bitterly (f. cov- intensive 
+criminar? to CRIMINATE), with the prefix takcn 
in the sense ‘ together’.] Joint aceusation. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Concrimination, a joint accusing. 

Concru‘cify, v. rare. [f. Con- + Creciry ; cf. 
L. conerucifigére.| trans. To crucify togcther. 

1872 Bp. Forses Aalendars Sc. Saints 367 He returned to 
his episcopal duties on Maundy Thursday, was concrucified 
with Christ on Good Friday, watched hefore the tomb, and 
spent the day of days in hilarity and joy. 


Te 


Concrydit, Sc. var. of Concrepit v. Obs. 

+Concu’binacy. 0¢s. [f. Coxcupive + -acy 

3.] =next. 

1609 Be. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 305 All murthers 
and oppressions ; all concubinacies, namelesse, innumerable 
..Shall not impeach or Subuert a Kings Right, 1721 Strype 
Ecel. Mem. tt... xxviii. 229 Also, this country (Wates] was 
very infamous for concubinacy, adultery, and incest. 

Concubinage kénkizbinedz).  [a. F. con- 
cubinage (13th cin Littre:, f. comendin . sec -AGE.] 
The cohabiting of a man and a woman who are 
not legally married; the practice of having a 
concubine ; the state of being a concubine. 

1388 Wycuir Levit, xviii. 18 Thou schalt not take the 
sister of thi wijf, in to concubynage of hir. 1602 Futsicke 
f'andcctes 25 This ts not concubinage, but mariage. 1692 
Sire T. P. Brount #ss, 31 tndulging Concubinage to the 
Professors of Chastity. 1828 Scotr /. A/. /erth ii, Many 
wonien. .had risen to greatness from a state of concnbinage. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 277 Priests living in 
a state of concubinage and burthened with _iltegitimate 
children. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. IV. 1. tii, 31 Clerical 
concubinage was still the rule tn England. 

b. In Homan Law: (sce quot.). 

1855 Mirman Lad, Chr. (1864) 11. tt. v. 24 Concubinage, 
a kind of inferior marriage of which the issue were natural 
children, not bastards. 

Conewbinal, ¢. rare—°. [ad. L. concubindl-is: 
see below and -au.] = CoNcUBINARY. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Concudinal, pertaining to a Concu- 
bine. 1775 in Asu; and in mod. Diets. 

Concubinarian, z. [f. med.L. concudbindri-us 
+-AN.] =next. 

1838 G. S. Faser /ug. /Hist. Vallenses 475 The women 
..who shocked the concubinarian purity of the Roimish 
Priesthood. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) DX. xiv. i. 37 
The number is sufficiently appalling ; probably it coinpre- 
hends, without much distinction, the married and concubi- 
Narian, as welt as looser clergy. 

Concubinary (kpnkivbinari), 2. and sé, [ad. 
med.L. concubinart-us, {. concubina: see below 
and -ary. Cf. I. concubinaire (16th c. in Littré).] 

A. adj. Relating to concubinage ; (of persons) 
living in, or sprung from, concubinage. 

3563-87 Foxe A. § AV. 1074 (R.) The first crime of these 
concubinarie priests. 1661 MorGan Sph. Gentry. iv. 43 His 
concubinary lying with Venus in Ovid. 1737 L. Clarke //¢s¢. 
Brble (1740) 1. 1. 39 Sarai... prevailed with her husband to 
take her handmaid Hagar to be his concubinary wife. 1861 
Sir F. Parcrave Morn. § Eng. ttl. 17 According to the 
Civil law. .a subsequent inarriage legitimates all the previous 
concubinary issue. 1888 H.C. Lea Hest. /nguts. 1. 63 The 
married or concubinary priesthood. 

Jig. @ 1659 OsBorn Observ. Turks (1673) 330 Italy.. need 
not be concubinary to so many wanton desires of Strangers, 
would alt her small and new-hatched Governments shelter 
themselves under her Wings. 

B. sé. One who lives in concubinage. 

15.. Aldleg. agst. 6 Articles in Foxe A. & AF. 1064 (RD) 
Take from the church honourable marriage and the bed vn- 
defiled, shalt thou not replenishe it with concubinaries, with 
incestuous persons, etc. @1667 Jer. TayLor Serm. 1. vi. 
(R.), The Holy Ghost will not descend upon the simonical 
nnchaste concubinaries, schismaticks and scandalous priests. 
1875 GLADSTONE Vaticanisnt 124 It is the duty of each con- 
catia (or party to concubinage’, with or without tbe 
consent of the other party, to quit that guilty state. 

Concubinate <kfnkizbinett). [ad. L. con- 
cubinat-us concubinage; in mod.F. concubinat: 
see CONCUBINE and -aTE1.] =ConcUBINAGE. 

1§39 in Strype Eccl, Mem. 1. xlv. 342 Then the marriage 
of the Priests shoutd be in the Pope’s hands, who might 
admit the same; and the concubinate of many should be 
forbidden. 1651 Life Father Sari \1676) 47 Their Matri- 
monies were Concubinates, their Children illegitimate. 1660 
Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. ut. v.(R., Such marriages were 
esteem'd illegitimate, and no hetter than a mere concu- 
binate. @ 1679 Hopnes Elem. Law Wks. (1840) 1V. 156. 

Concw'binator. vave—'. [formed as an agent-n. 
on L. verb *concubinare to CoNcuBIXE.] A man 
that keeps a concubine. 

1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 528 Alt notorious 
concubinators, usurers, and adulterers. 

Concubine (kp nkivbain}, s4. Also4-bin,-byn, 
5-6 -byne. [a. F. concudbin, concubine :—L. con- 
cnbinus, concubina, f. con- together + cudbare to lie.) 

1. A woman who cohabits with a man without 
being his wife ; a kept mistress. 

In reference to polygamous peoples, as the ancient Hebrews 
and the Mohammedans: <A ‘ secondary wife’ whose position 
is recognized by taw, but is inferior to that of a wife. 

1297 RK. Giouc. 11724) 27 Astritde hire bedsuster (hire lordes 
concubine’. a1300 Cursor AJ. 8887 (Cott.) O quens had 
[salamon] hundrets seuen; Thre hundret concubins, he sais, 
Efter pe taghes war in paa dais. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 650 
He wolde suffre for a quart of wyn A good felawe to han his 
concubyn A twelve moneth. 1388 Wvycuir Gen. xxv. 6 
Sotheli he 3af 3iftis to the sones of concubyns (1 382 secound- 
arye wyues]. 1481 Caxton Reynard xxviii. (Arb.) 71 He 
(the cardinal) hath a concubyne whom he moche toueth. 
1515 More in Grafton Chron. I]. 787 As she wist her selfe 
to simple to be hys wyfe,so thought she her selfe to good to 
be hys Concubine. (Cf. Suaks. 3 //ee. 7, 1. ii. 98.] 1530 
Patser. 155 Prestre, a preeste ; Presteresse, a preestes concu- 
byne. 1563 Honzilies u. (1859) 373 After the phrase of the 
Scripture a concubine is an honest name; for every concu- 
bine is a lawful wife, but every wife is not a concubine. 
1611 Bipte Dan. v. 3, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiii. 365 
Women-servants, whom they hired of their Masters for Con- 
cubines. 1807 Ropinson A rchrol. Grxca y. xi. 452 The 
most essential difference between yury and raAdAaxy, wife 
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and concubine, consisted in the former having a dowry, 
and the latter none. 1815 Et.ruinstone Acc. Candul (1842) 
I. 241 ‘I'wo wives, with as many concubines, are reckoned 
a liberal estabtistiment for the middle classes. 

Jig. 1843 Faver Left,(1869) 207 tf we are not now in the 
One Chureh, but in a Concubine tso long as it be a doubt), 

attrib. 1841 Lane clvaé, Nts. 1 1g A man may have 4 
wives at the same time, and, according to cominon opinion, 
as many concubine staves as he pleases. 

+2. A male paramour. Obs. [ 
K. concubin.] 

¢1430 Lyne. Bochas ui. xxiv. 95a, Because she bad had 
another concubyne. ¢ 1536 ludictnient Aune Boleyn ‘Vreiuch , 
Iler adulterers and concubines. rggo Ilyrve tr. Peves’ 
Iustr. Chr, Wont, (1592) Q vj. 

Concubine, v. vv7e. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. frans. To take as a concubine. Obs. 

1596 H. Crapnam Briefe Bible 1.77 Not onely marrying 
Pharaohs daughter... but also concubining many. 

2. Yo furnish with a concubine or coneubines. 

1800 W. Tayior in JJonthly Mag. VIL. 728 The proud, 
inflated Lord, With father concubin’d, and mother whor'd. 
1890 Ii. M. Stastey Darkest Africa 11. xxvii. 226 These 
must be wived, concubined, and fed by the natives. 

+ Conewbinize, v. trans. Obs. = prec., sensc 1. 

@1808 W. Owen tr. AMadinogion (in Southey Cid 29 D.), 
If thou beholdest a beautiful woman concubinize her, 
though she scem coy. (A mistransl. of Welsh gord(d Jercha, 
meaning ‘court’, ‘woo’.] 

+Concuby. Obs. rare—', =Concubine. 

1560 Burgh Kec. Peebles 20 Vec. 269 The baillies and 
counsall decernis Thomas Thomsone ane aduiterare, and to 
remoif his concuby Jonet Foutare fra him. 

+ Concu'leate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. concz!- 
cat-us: seencxt ] ‘Trodden under fool. 

1583 StusnEs Anat, Adus. 183 Gods woord contemned .. 
his sacranients conculcate, his ordinances neglected. 

+Concu'lcate, v7. Os. [f. L. conculcat-, ppl. 
stem of conculedre to tread under foot, trample 
down, f. con- + calcire to tread; f. calx, calc- heel.) 

trans. To tread under foot, trample upon, 

c1sss Harrsririn Dizorce Ten. VI17 (1878) 283 Villan- 
ously and wretchedly conculcated and trodden under foot. 
1609 [Bini (Douay) 1 AZace. tii. 51 Thy holies are concul- 
cated, and they are contaminated. 1708 Mottecx Rabelais 
(1737) V. 231 We the Burgade Lands have conculcated. 

Sig. 1563 87 Foxe A. & J/. (1684) 1. 245/2 Oppressing and 
conculcating the Church. .of God. 1600 Hooker /ecd. Pol. 
vu. i. § 3 To see that heavenly estate and dignity thus con- 
culcated. 1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Casar 153. 

b. entr. ‘Vo tread. rare". 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou’s Disp. 490 Allthings on which man 
conculcates. 2 

+Conculca‘tion. Ols. [ad. L. conculcation- 
em, n. of action f. conculcdre: see pree. Cf. F. 
conculcation (Cotgr.).] A treading under foot. 

1547 Bp. Hoorer Christ & his Office viii. Wks. | Parker 
Soc.) 61 The conculcation of his precious blood. 1661 
Fectuam Disc. Eccl. ti. 11 Above the Concutcations of the 
World. 1664 H. Morr J/yst. Jig. 403. 1827G. S. Faber 
Sacr. Cal. Prophecy (1844\ 1k. 12 The Hoty City during 
its conculcation hy the Gentiles. 

+Concu'mbence. (és.-° [f. L. concumb-cre 
to lie togethcr + -ENCE.] =next. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Concumbence, a lying together. 
Fouwlell). 

+Concumbency. Ols. rare—’. 
+-ENcY.] <A lying together. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dadit. w. i. rule 6 § 22 When 
Jacob married Rachel, and lay with Leah, that concum- 
bency made no marriage between them. 

Concupiscence kpnki*vpistns). Also 4-3 
-pyscens, -ence, 6 -pysence, -piscens. [ad. L. 
concupiscentia (in Vulgate, Tertullian), f, concz- 


I.. concubinus, 


[f as prec. 


| pisc-ére, inceptive of concup-cre to be very desirous 


of, long much for, f. cov- intensive + capcre to long 
for, desire: see -kNcE. Alsoin F. from 14th c.] 

1, Eager or vehement desire ; in 7%eo/. use transl. 
ém@upia of N.T.) the covcting of ‘carnal things’, 
desire for the ‘ things of the world’. 

¢1340 Hampotr Prose Tr. 14 A saule pat haues .. ouer- 
comene and dystroyede concupyscens and passiouns. ¢1440 
Gesta Rom. xvi. 58 (Add. MS.) Auctor of concupiscence of 
eyen is the world; and auctor of concupiscence of the Hessh 
art thou thi self, that livest delicatly, and norisshest thi 
flessh. 1526 TinpaLe Yawes i. 14 But every man is tempted, 
drawne awaye, and entysed of his awne concupiscence. 
a 1680 Butter Renz. (1759 IT. 315 A Litigious Man goes to 
Law..to spend his Money, and satisfy his Concupiscence of 
Wrangling. @2171r Ken Dizine Love Wks. (1838 217 Con- 
cupiscence, or the love of one creature or other, in com- 
petition with, or opposition to, the love of God. 1860 Prsry 
Min, Proph. 304 Such is the fire of concupiscence, raging 
within, that..no houses or fields content these. 

b. with //. 

1382 Wyciir Gal. v. 24 Vices and concupiscencis, or 
coucitisis. 1526 Pilger. Perf We de W. 1532) 149 h, tt shalt 
. subdue all inordynate concupiscences. 21791 W. Mason 
Spir. Treas. in Spurgeon Treas. Daz. Ps. xix. 13 Evil 
concupiscences which dwell in their sinful natures. 

2. esp. Libidinous desire, sexual apples lust. 

¢1386 Cuaccrr Pars. T. P 278 The fuyr of fleisschly con- 
cupiscence. 1393 Gowrr Conf III. 267 The king .. In- 
combred of his lustes blinde .. Deceived of concupiscence. 
1485 Caxtos St. Wenefr. 9 The concupyscence of hym that 
persecuted her. 1631 T. May tr. Barclay's Mirr. Mindest, 
Mahomet.. forbids not such concupiscences. 1667 Mittos 
P. “. 1x. 1078 And in our Faces evident the signes Of foul 
concupiscence. 175: Svoucett /’er. /tc.11779) Ih. tiv. 136 
This scene .. did not at all contribute to the cooling of his 
concupiscence. a@178: Be. Cuattoner Cath, /nstruct. 
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Sacram. (1837) 21 Q. What are the ends for which matri- 
mony is instituted? A. For a remedy against concupis- 
cence. : 

+ Concu'piscency. Os. rare. [f. as prec. 
with the later suffix -ENcY, q.v.] =prec. 

1608 Mipp.teton Al Trick, etc. 1. v, The mullipood of 
villainy, the spinner of concupiscency. 1626 Donne Serv. 
xxi. 205 b, Our own affections and concupiscencies. 

Concupiscent (kgnkizpisént), a. and sd. [ad. 
L. concupiscent-em, pr. pple. of coneczpiscére: see 
prec. and -ENT. (So in mod.F.)] 

A. adj. Eagerly desirous; lustful. 

c 1450 [see ConcurisceNnTLY]. 1755 in JouNson, with citation 
of Suaks. Jeas. for M. vy. i. 98, where the original reading, 
now accepted, is concupiscible. a 1834 Lame Let. fo 
Coleridge (L.\, The concupiscent clown is overdone. 1875 
Jowett Plato ed. 2) III. 57 The division of the soul into 
the rational, irascible, and concupiscent elements, 

+ B. sd. in fl.) [Perh. by confusion with coz- 
cupiscence 5 cf. accidence.| Desires, lusts. Ods. 

1646 H. Lawrence Coznm. Angells 147 When your con- 
cupiscents are cooled by the Holy Ghost. 

+Concupisce'ntial, 2. Ovs. [ad. L. con- 
cupiscential-ts (Augustine), f. concupiscentia: see 
-AL.J] Relating to, or of the nature of, con- 
cupiscence ; lustful. 

1577 tr. Buliinger's Decades (1592) 513 The concupis- 
cenciall disobedience, which dwelleth yet in our mortall 
members. 1652 GauLe J/agastromt. 40 Venus, who rules 
over concupiscentiall motions. @1711 Ken Hynmotheo 
Wks, 1721 III. 22 Satan. .instils Concupiscential Gust. 

Hence +Concupisce'‘utially adv., concupiscently; 
+ Concupiscentia ‘lity, concupiscence. 

1612 Dekker Lf 7t be not Good Wks. 1873 ILI. 309 Thou 
diest for this treason against my members concupiscen- 
tlallitie. 1626 W. ScLater Exfos. u. Thess. (1629) 244 To 
loue him [God] a little more then concupiscentially. 

+ Concupisce'ntious, a. Obs. [f. L. con- 
cupiscentia CONCUPISCENCE + -OUS: cf. écentious, 
etc.) Eagerly desirous, full of concupiscence. 

@ 1555 Braprorp ss. (Parker Soc.) 457 We were carnal, 
concupiscentious, idle, etc. 1583 Stuppes Anat, Abus. 1. 
156 A concupiscencious, baudie, & beastiall looue. 1607 
Dekker IVestw. Hoe v. iv, The Concupiscentious Male- 
factors make em ready & take London napping. 

Concu'piscently, a/v. [f. Concupiscent + 
-LY *.]_ With concupiscence. 

c14sotr. 7. a Henefis lviit. 135 It bihouep nedys. .pat he 
cleue to no creature concupiscently wip no pryuate loue. 

Concupiscible (kfnkivpisib’l)), « In 5 
-pyssible. fa. F. concupiscitle (14th c.), ad. L. 
concupiscibil-1s (Jerome), f. concupisc-cre : see -BLE.] 

+1. Vehemently to be desired; worthy to be 


longed for or lusted after. Ods. 

1490 Caxton Exneydos ii. 16 All thynges concupyssible to 
thappetyte of theyr desire. 1491 — Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) V. iv. 338 a/2 The vertue of contynence consysteth .. 
also in absteynyng hym selfe to see & beholde worldly 
thynges & concupyscyble, 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's 
Wystic Div. 93 note, A state of pleaceur is..eligibl and 
concupiscibl. 1762 Sterne 77. Sk. V. 47(D.) Never did thy 
eyes behold. .anything in this world more concupiscible. 

2. Vehemently desirous ; characterized by desire 
or longing ; of the nature of concupiscence. 

Concupiscible appetite, faculty, etc.: one of the two parts 
of our ‘irrational’ nature, the other being the ¢rascidle. 
[=Plato’s ro ém@vpnrxov, in his tripartite division of the 
soul.} 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ui. vi. (1495) 53 Joye and 
Hope come of the vertue concupiscibl. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 112 b, Sensualite is called of doctours, the 
appetyte concupyscible. 1603 Suaxs, Weas. for AM. v.i.98 
By gift of my chaste body To his concupiscible intemperate 
lust. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 110 The Irascible 
passions doe follow the temper of the heart, but the con- 
cupiscible distractions the crasis of the liver. 1722 WoLLas- 
ton Relig. Nat, ix. 171 All his affections, concupiscible and 
irascible. 1850 Newman Diffic. A ngtic. 259 The irascible or 
the concupiscible principle 1s ever insurgent against reason. 

+b. quasi-sé, The concupiscible faculty or prin- 
ciple. Ods. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits xiv. (1596) 250 Our 
first parents .. lost tbis qualitie, and the irascible and con- 
cupiscible remained. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 
21 The Concupiscible began to be so immoderate as to 
resolve to do any thing that may promote pleasure. 

Heuce Concu'piscibleness. ra7e—°. 

1730-6 Baitey, Concupisctbleness, fitness or readiness to de- 
sire or be desired earnestly. 1775 in Asi; and in mod. Dicts. 

+ Concuwpitive, «. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. con- 
cupit- ppl. stem of concup-cre, concupisc-ére (see 
above) +-1VE.] =CoNCUPISCIBLE 2. 

1651 J. Flreake)] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 140 The con- 
cupitive power of the soul, ; 

+ Comncupy. Obs. rare—'. App. an abbrevia- 
tion or perversion of concubine (cf, ConcuBY). 

Some have interpreted it concupiscence. f 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. Vv. il. 177 Heele tickle it for his 
concupie. : 

Concupyssible, obs. f. ConcuPIscIBLE. 

Concur ‘kfnkod-1), v. Also 6-7 -curr.e. fad. 
L. concurr-ére to run togethcr, assembley meet, 
rush together in hostility, ete., f. cos- together + 
currcre to run. The hostile sense was app. that 
in which it was first used in Eng.: cf. F. concourir 
(16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. zxtr. To run together violently or with a 
shock ; to coine into collision ; to collide, Ods. 
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21470 TirtortT Caesar xii. (1530) 15 The shyppys .. were 
sore brosyd by reason of concurring. 1513 DouGras Exeis 
vin. xii. 43 Huge hie hillis, concurrand all at anis, Togidder 
rusch and meyt wyth vther montanis, 1692 BrenrLey 
Boyle Lect, vii. 236 Is it not now utterly incredible that our 
two Vessels placed there, Antipodes to each other, should 
ever happen to concur? 

+b. To run together in hostility; to rush at 
each other. Oés. 

1513 DouGias +Exeis x. i. 20 My will was nocht at the 
Italianys In batale suld concur contrar Troianis. 1587 T’. 
HuGues Arthur wy. ii, Anon, they fierce encountring hoth 
concur'd, With griesly looks and faces like their fates. 1660 
S. Fisner Rustichks Alarim, Wks. (1679) 439 They can never 
accord, but are ever snarling and concurring, as Dogs, to- 
gether by the ears among themselves. 


2. To run or come together peacefully ; to mect. 


+ a. Of persons: To have concourse. Oés. 

1577 HeLtowes Gueuara’s Chron. 53 He built a market 
place for the merchants of both people, to trade and con- 
curre. 1609 Bipte(Douay) 2 Sa. xix 41 Al the men of Is- 
rael concurring totheking. 1632 Litucow 7rav. vu, (1682) 
295 By their concurring hither, it is wonderfully peopled. 

b. To flow together, as streams ,material or 


immaterial). Ods. 

1548 Lp. Somerset Efpist. Scots 239 Twoo successions 
cannot concurre and fal into one, by no maner of other 
meanes, then by mariage. 1570-6 Lamparne Peramd, ent 
(1826) 198 The one ioineth with the first head of Medway 
at Twiford, and the other closeth with the third brooke of 
Medwey a little from Stylebridge, and they all concurre at 
Yealding. 1625 UssHer Answ. JYesuct 366 The one [mo- 
tion) whereby the soule concurreth to the bodie (which we 
call generation), etc. 1643 tr. Fabricius’ Exper. Chyrurg. 
iv. 9 The.. humours do concurre together unto the offended 
part. 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1704) 69 Why may not Atoms 
of different Species concur to the composition of Bodies ? 

+c. Of lines, etc.: To converge and meet. Ods. 

1570 Bituincstey Zuclid1. Def. xxxv. 6 Parallel..lines.. 
produced infinitely on both sydes, do neuer in any part 
concurre, 1615 CrookE Body of Man 556 In a round figure 
they concurre and meete together into a poynt. 1703 1. N. 
City & C. Purch. 8 They always concur in an acute Angle 
at the Top. 1828 Hutton Course A/ath. II. 147 To find 
the resultant of several forces concurring in one point, and 
acting in one plane. : 

d. Of times, events, and circumstances: To fall, 


happen, or occur together; to coincide. 

1596 Danert tr. Comines 291 Many matters concur heere. 
1606 Suaks. 77. §& Cr.iv. v. 274 As Hectors leysure, and 
your bounties shall Concurre together. 1614 RaLeiGu //zs¢, 
World 1. ix. \heading’, Matters concurring with the Pelo- 
ponnesian Warre. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 
56 Right and Victory always do not concur. 1751 Jonson 
Rambler No. 160 ? 11 It were happy if. .virtue could con- 
cur with pleasure. 1868 Bain A/er?t. & Mor. Sc. wv. v. § 1 
When two pleasures concur, the result is a greater pleasure. 
1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 390 The chance that different and 
mutually independent events will concur is measured by the 
product of their respective chances. 

e. Eccl. Of two feasts: To fall on two con- 
secutive days, so that the second vespers of the 
one coincide with the first vespers of the other. 

1863 Neace Ess. Liturg. 113 Suppose that the Second 
Vespers of an ordinary Sunday were to concur with the 
First Vespers of a Festival of the First or Second Class. 

+f. Of qualities, attributes, etc.: To come to- 
getlier or be combined 272 the same person or thing; 
to meet zz. Obs. 

1574 Wuitairt Def Axunsw. 253 None can be founde 
in whom all these qualities do concurre. 1596 Drayton 
Legends w, 202 Youth, Wit, and Courage, all in me con- 
curre. 1672 Marvett Rek. Transp. 1. 301 If Government, 
and the preaching of the Gospel, may well concur in the 
same person. be 

3. To combine in action, to co-operate : 


a. of persons, etc. 

1549 Compl. Scot. Prol. (1872) 12 AI sortis of craftis suld 
concur to gyddir, ande ilkane til help vthirs. 1588 ALLEN 
Admon, 47 They should not acknowledge her. . but accord- 
ing to euery ones power and habillite, to concurr to her 
deposition and condigne punishment. 1626 W. ScLaTER 
Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 166 God concurres to euill; not fosi- 
tinue, but prinatinée. 1642 J. Bait Answ. to Can ii. 42 The 
whole Church should concurre in that action. 1866 Geo. 
Eniot /. Holt (1868) 36, I concurred with our incumbent in 
getting up a petition against the Reform Bill. 

b. of things, causes, circumstances, conditions. 

1559 Ayrr. Mag. Hen. VI, xii. 83 Thus wrath and 
wreake divine, mans sinnes and humours yll, Concur in one. 
1577 tr. Bullinger’'s Decades (1592) 921 There be many 
causes concurring, which mooue men to praier. 1633 G. 
Herpert Jenple, Pratse ii, All things concurre to give it 
a perfection, 1677 Grew Axat. Plants, Lect. v. Colours 
Plants i. §11 How doth the Air concur to the Greenness 
of Plants? 1817 R, Jameson Char. Min. 159 One of the plane 
angles which concur to the formation of the solid angle. 
1861 STANLEY East, Ch. ili. (1869) 83 ‘Two opposite forces 
concurred in bringing about the Council of Nic#a. 

4. To agree in opinion (wth). 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Diasc. Weapons Aiijb, They doo al- 
leadge .. that their wars are now growen to greater perfec- 
tion..in the which I do concurre with them. 1631 Star 
Chaimé. Cases (Camd. Soc.) 22 For the censure I doe con- 
curre with M* Chancellor. 1666 Pervs Diary (1879) IV. 16 
Whom my wife concurs with me to be a pretty woman. 
1749 FierpinG Jom Jones Wks. 1775 ILI. 83 Mr. Alworthy 
by no means concurred with the opinion of those parents. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 404 Krom what was said. .he 
concurred that the intention of the testator was lawful. 1876 
Grote Eth, Fragm. ii. 37 If the public dissent from our 
views we say that they ought to concur with us. 


+5. Of things: To agree, accord in quality, 
character, etc. Ods. 


CONCURRENCY. 


1576 Freminec Panopl, Epist, 207 Your doinges therefore 
shall concurre and agree with reason and conscience. 1597 
Suaks. 2 fen. IV’, 1v. i. 87 To establish here a Peace in- 
deede, Concurring both in Name and Qualitie. 1610 
Guittim Heraldry w. vii. (1611) 205 The hanging downe of 
the bag from the Handwrist, doth concurre with that forme 
of Sleeue which the women of Galway .. at this day doe 
vse. 1765 H. WaLpoLe Ofranto i. (1798) 18 It was now 
twilight, concurring with the disorder of his mind. 1788 
Trifler 399 As the opinions of mankind concur to his incli- 
nations and suit his taste, 

6. Law. Of rights, titles, etc. : To cover or claim 
the same ground ; hence, to conflict, clash. 

1613 Sir H. Fincn Law (1636 61 When two titles con- 
curre, the best is preferred. 1767 Blackstone Cot, II. 
259 Where the king’s title and a subject’s concur, tbe king’s 
shall be always preferred. 

Concurbit, obs. f. Cucursir. 

1386 Cuaucer Can. Vconz. Prol. & T. 241. 

Concurrence (kfnkz‘réns). Also 7 -ance. 
{ad. med.L. concurrentia, f. concurréve (see CON- 
CUR); or perh. immed. from concurrent; see -ENCE. 
In Fr. concerrent occurs trom the 15th c. onward.] 

+1. Running together, confluence ; meeting. Ods. 

1634-5 BRERETON 7rav.(1844)125 There is a concurrence 
and confluence of three strong tides. @ 1682 Sir T. Browne 
Tracts 165 Where to place that concurrence of waters. 

+b. Confluence of people ; concourse, meeting. 

1632 Litucow raz. v. 201 It is both large and populous 

. which draweth a concurrance of all nations to it. 
@ 1639 Wotton in Gutch Coll, Cur. I. 221 He drew a 
great concurrence, from that Kingdom. 1675 Ocitpy frit. 
Introd. 8 Through which Passage a numerous Concurrence 
doth pass. z 

ce. The meeting of lines, surfaces, etc. ; in sod. 
Geom. the point of meeting of three or more lines. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. 11839) 184 Two strait lines, 
which are applied to one another .. may be separated .. in 
such manner, that their concurrence in one point-will still 
remain, 1658 A, Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. ut. xiv, 260 This Symp- 
tome befals..all other joint wounds..where there is a con- 
currence of sinews and muscles, 1709 Berxerey 7h. Vision 
§ 5 The concurrence of the optic axes, 1881 J. Casey Segue/ 
to Euclid 10 The point of concurrence of perpendiculars 
from the angles on the opposite sides. 

2. Occurrence together in time, of events or cir- 


cumstances ; coincidence ; a juncture. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn... it. § 2 Soin states, arms and 
learning..have a concurrence or near sequence in times. 
1647 May A//st. Parl. 1.1. 1 In such a concurrence of high 
affairs .. nothing was so irksome to the people as delay. 
1711 Appison Sfect, No. 257 ?8 Our Behaviour in every 
Concurrence of Affairs. 1756 Jounson Let. to J. Warton 
15 Apr. in Boswell, Except there be a lucky concurrence of 
a postday with a holiday. 1805 Foster £ss. 11. ii. 27 The 
most opportune concurrence of circumstances. 1860 Tyn- 
DALL Géac. u. App. 434 We have established the concur- 
rence of the phenomena of cleavage and pressure, 

b. Z£ecl. (See quot. 1879.) 

1863 NEALE £ss. Liturg.112. 1879 Mra. Bute tr. Rowman 
Brevtary 1. p. xix, By Concurrence (as opposed to Occur- 
rence, which is two Offices falling on the same day), is 
meant the case of the Second Vespers of one Office falling 
on the same evening as the First Vespers of another. 1889 
Sarum Dioc. Kalendar, Tables of rules for Occurrences 
and Concurrences. 

3. Combination in effecting any purpose or end, 
or in doing any work ; co-operation of agents or 


causes. 

1sz5 Bre. or Batu in Ellis Orig. Lest. u. 87. I. 309 The 
Pope of Rome was never lykea Pope tyll he had the con- 
currence off other Princes. @ 1631 Donne in Sedect. (1840) 
83 Concurrence, and co-operation to our own salvation. 
1635 SWAN Sfec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 143 When there is a more 
unusuall concurrence of causes. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 
112 ?7 Their mutual Concurrence in doing good, 1855 Bain 
Senses & Int, u.i. (1864) 85 The organization of the nervous 
centres, for the performance of actions requiring the concur- 
rence of several of them. 

4. Accordance, agreement; assent, consent. 

1669 GaLe Crt. Gentiles 1. Introd. 1, I found a general 
concurrence of the Learned. 1794 Patey Avid. 1. ix. § 6 
Their {Christians’] concurrence in the Canon of Scripture is 
remarkable. 1865 Dickens J/u¢. Fr. in. vii, He signified 
his concurrence in the views advanced. 

|| 5. Pursuit of the same object; rivalry, compe- 
tition. (Nowa Gallicism: cf. ConcurRENT B 2.) 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 434 Appius Claudius was 
in election and concurrence against him for the office of 
Censourship. 1832 Gen. P. THomrson Z-rere, (1842) 1. 57 
The arguments against competition (concurrence) .. all 
finally come aground on this rock. 1866 Lecxy Xefion. 
II. 380 To reduce, by increased concurrence, the wages of 
the remainder. 1873 BrowninG Ked Cott. Nt.-c. 264 What 
say you.. To trying a concurrence with La Roche, And 
laying down a rival oyster-bed? 

= CONCURRENCY 4. 

1809 Tomiins Law Dict. s.v. Court, The Archdeacon's 
Court. jurisdiction is sometimes in concurrence with, some- 
times in exclusion of, the Bishop's Court of the diocese. 


Concurrency. Also 7 -ancy. [f- as prec. 
with the later suffix -ENcY.] ’ 
1. A running together in place or tine; meeting, 


combination. ; 

1597 Hooker Ece/. fol. v. Wks. II. 121 Is it probable that 
God should .. command concurrency of rest with extra- 
ordinary occasions of doleful events? 1605 Timme Quer'sit. 
un. iv. 116 The equal coucurrencie of sulphur and quick- 
silver. a@1635 Naunron Frag. Keg. (Arb.) 63 Where 
there was a concurrencie of old bloud with fidelity, a mix- 
ture which ever sorted with the Queens nature. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus'Archidoxts 1.1.41 There's madea concurrency, 
or meeting of two likes. 1880 Ruskin in 19h Cent, June 


CONCURRENT. 


942 The fields on each side of it are... cut through... by the 
wild crossings and concurrencies of three railroads. 

2. Accordance in opcration or opinion; co- 
operation ; consent ; = CONCURRENCE 3, 4. 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. ix. xlix. (2622) 226 But much 
more Concurrancie from one to all to stop that common 
Sore. 1618 Sir H. Caney in Fortesc. Papers 56 Soe gene- 
rall a concurrency..in that opinion. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 
227 Books. .writlen by the concurrency and direction of the 
Holy Ghost. é 

b. Somcthing that concurs with other things; 


a concurring circumstance, ctc. 

1636 Beunt Voy, Levant (1637) 40 This large compasse 
helps other concurrencies to justifie the Turkish reports. 

+3, Pursuit of the samc object with another ; 
competition, rivalry. Oés. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wares vin. Ixxxvili, To.. shut out all 
other concurrency, 1632 Le Grys Vell. Paterc. 188 In their 
concurrency for the place of the Soveraign Bishop. 

+4. The quality or fact of being concurrent in 
jurisdiction ; joint right or authority. Ods. 

1691 T. H{ace) Ace. New Invent. p. lviii, The Admiral .. 
hath. .a concurrency with the Lord Mayor of London in the 
Conservatorship of the River of Thames. a@1750 Ay1.irre 
(Jo, A bishop might have officers, if there was a concur- 
reucy of jurisdiction between him and the archdeacon. 

Concurrent (kgnkv'rént), z. and sd. Also s 7 
-ant, 6 -aunt(e. [ad. L. comcurrent-em, pr. pple. 
of concurrére; see CONCUR and -ENT. Costcurrens 
was common as an adj. in med.L., and concurrent 

was used in Fr. from 13th c. French influence is 
perh. accountable for the early spclling -a/zz)z¢.] 

A. adj. 

1. Running together in space, as parallel lines ; 
going on side by side, as proceedings; occurring 
together, as events or circumstances; existing or 
arising together ; conjoint, associated. 

1495 Acf x en. VII, c. 32 §1 Every other thing con- 
currant that in that partie were requisite. 1534 Lp. Ber- 
ners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Bij, Nor all the philo- 
sophers .. were concurrant in one time, but after the death 
of one good, an nother came better. 1547 Boorpe Srev. 
Heatth Pref. 4 Yf..it have any other infirmytie concurrant 
with it. 1578 Banister ist. fan 1, 29 A broad, and 
deepe cauitie.. through the which are concurrent, not a 
small number of tendons. 1622 Bacon Hen, VI/, 3 There 
were. .concurrent In his Person, three severall ‘Titles to the 
Imperiall Crowne. 1667 Boyte Orig. Fermes & Qual., 
Forms which. .may be as fitly styl’d Coordinate or concur- 
rent. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) I. 6 The concurrent 
voices of both sexes. 1844 Wittiams Real Prop. Law 
(1877) 175 The concurrent existence of two distinct systems 
of jurisprudence was a peculiar feature of English Law. 
1878 GLEN Public Health Act 1875 v1. (ed. 9) 254 Concur- 
rent rates for repairs of Highways are invalid if made for 
the same period of time. 

b. Meeting in or tending to the same point ; es. 
iu modern Geow. of three or more lines. 

a 1721 Prior Conversation 32 Like lines concurrent to their 
center, 1879 Ruskin Lett. fo Clergy 44 Vhe pressure of the 
concurrentcrowd. 1881 J. Casey Seguel to Luclid 3 When 
three or more lines pass through the same point they are said 
to be concurrent, 1885 LeuDESDoRF Cremona's Proj. Geom. 
155 If then four concurrent straight lines. .are given. 

2. Acting in conjunction ; co-operating ; con- 
tributing to the same effect. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 583/2 Manne can not 
tourne vnto him without..concurraunte helpe of goddes 
especial grace. 1545 Kaynotp Syrth Mankynde 137 
Thre principal partes concurrent to the same. 1651 BaxTER 
Inf. Bapt. 342 \t is reall Baptism that is here mentioned, 
the Spirit being spoken of as a concurrent cause. 1706 De 
For Fure Div. x1. 246 Concurrent Parliament supports his 
Throne. 1875 H. E. Mannine A/ission (1. Ghost ii. 36 He.. 
gives them the concurrent assistance of His own power, 

3. Accordant, agreeing, consistent, harmonious ; 
expressing concurrencc. 

1542 Boorbe Dyefary x. (1870) 252 The contrarye vsage, 
whiche ts not concurraunt with nature. 1556 J. HEywoop 
Spider & F. xxiv. 76 This case to lordes and tenauntes is 
concurrant. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 145 Aconcurrent 
consent of all Histories. 1762 J. Brown Poetry & Alus. iv. 
(1763) 42 By Shouts of Sympathy or concurrent Approba- 
tion. 1772 Six W. Jones “ss. i. (1777) 164 The beauties of 
Yemen are proved by the concurrent testimony of all 
travellers, 1866 J. Martineau £ss. 1,136 The results are 
remarkable and concurrent. 

Law. Covering the same ground (hence, in 
the case of titles= conflicting); having authority 
or jurisdiction on the same matters ; co-ordinate. 

153t Dial. Laws Eng. 1. ix. (1638) 20 If two titles be 
concurrent together ..the eldest title shall be preferred. 
1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 172 They had made the 
Count Rainuce concurrant with him in authoritie. 1767 
Biackstone Comm, 11. 513 The chancery has a concurrent 
jurisdiction with them, 1768 /éi:7/. 111 40 In some of them 
the king’s bench has also a concurrent authority. 186% 
May Const, /List. (1863) 1. vii. 462 Differences between 
concurrent jurisdictions, which no other power was compe- 
tent to reconcile. 

b. Concurrent lease : a lease made before another 
is expired, and so existing for part of the time sidc 
by side with the other. 

1622 Jas. I. /ustruct. conc. Bps.\T.), Every bishop, that 
shall be nominated by us to another bishoprick, shall... not 
presume to make any..concurrent lease. 1767 BLacksTosE 
Comm, 11. 321 Where there is an old lease in being, no con- 
current lease shall be made, unless where the old one will 
expire within three years. 1848 WHarton Law Ler. 365/1 
Ifa lease be made for life or years, to one, and afterwards 
the lessor make a lease for years, to another, the second 


| 


4) 


lease is a concurrent lease .. if the first lease be for twent 
years, and the second lease be for thirty years, and bot 
begin at one time, the second lease is good for the last ten 
years, : 

e. fire Insurance. Uscd to signify that all the 
Companies insuring a particular risk have acecpted 
equal or proportionate amounts of the total sum 
insured, and have adopted preciscly similar poiicy 
wordings, clauscs, and warranties, so that in the 
event of fire, all shall be asscssed on one identical 
basis in the detcrmination of their various con- 
tributory proportions of the loss. 

1873 Watrorp /usur. Cycl., Concurrent Policies.. are 
such as are concurrent as regards property covered without 
reference to average or other conditions. 1890 Left, from 
Western Assurance Co.of Toronto has the phrases ‘ $80,000 
total concurrent insurance allowed’; ‘other insurances 
{concurrent in form) permitted without notice‘, etc. 

B. sd. 

1. A concurrent circumstancc, a contributory 


cause, 

{xs02 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxi. 259 Whan 
alt these condycyons shall be togyder and concurentes.] 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety vi. § 19. 256 Consider how few steps 
he has to the end of hisunhappy journey, though no extrinsic 
concurrent should hasten his pace. 1836 7 Sir W. Hamit- 
ton Lect. Afetaph. (1877) 1. iit. 59 Each of these three con- 
currents must be considered as a partial cause, for, abstract 
any one, and the effect is not produced. 

2. A rtval claimant, a competitor. 
(exc. as a Gallicism). 

1581 Savite Vacttus’ [/ist. 1. xxxvili, 137 Your maiesty 
. nourisheth a concurrent [grudau], 1602 Carew Corn- 
wall (1723) 154 a, S. Michaels Mount, looketh so aloft, as 
it brooketh no concurrent, for the highest place. a@ 1670 
Hacker Cent. Sernt. (1675) 313 A Rebel, that had set up 
a concurrent against his lawful King. 1747 Carte //is¢, 
Eng. 1. 553 He could scarce keep his ground against his 
concurrent forthe throne. 1841 D’Iskaeui Asien. Lit. 1. 
239 Like .. his unknown concurrents in Germany. 1865 
Morning Star 12 Dec., The Opposition favourite must, in 
the long run, beat all concurrents. 

+3. A person or thing coexistent or contemporary 
with another. Ods. 

162z Bacon Hen. VI] Wks. (1860) 478 If a man should 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France and 
Spain. 1668 Howe Siless. Righteous (1825) 126 But besides 
what it carries in itself, there are other (more extrinsical) 
concurrents that do further signalize this season. 

4. Sc, Law. One who accompanics a sheriff's- 
officer as witness or assistant. 

1815 Scott Guy JY, xxxiii, ‘ Mac Guffog, the thief-taker, 
and twa or three concurrents, had a man in hands in the 
kitchen’. 1816 — Ausig. xli, ‘I ken it frae ane o’ his con- 
currents, as they ca’ them, that’s warned to meet him,’ 

5. In the Calendar: ta. =Epact 1 b. Obs. rare. 

1561 Even Arte Nautg. u. vi. 30b, The concurrent of 
euery yeare, is the number of the dayes passed of the con- 
iunction of the Moone at the begynnyng of Marche, /6i.7. 
3 This nomber of Epact or concurrent 1s founde. 

b. ‘One of the supernumerary days of the year 
over fifty-two complete weeks ; —so called because 
they concur with the solar cycle, the course of 
which they follow’ (Webster). 

+6. Used to render med.L. Covzcorezzenses, a 
subdivision of the Albigenses in 12-13th c., named 
from Concorezzo or Concoreggio in Italy: see 
Mcsheim, 12th Cent., 1. v. § 5. Ods. 

1s80 Furke Stapleton Confut. (Parker Soc.) 77 The 
Protestants are at great variance among themselves; not 
for learnings sake, as the Concurrents in Italy. 

“i A falsc singular from concurrents, erroneous 
form of ConcuURRENCE : cf. ACCIDENCE. 

1605 CAMDEN Nev, (2637) 266 Whoeuer will. .consider the 
comportment of the English nation, the concurrent of 
martial men. a 1635 Naunton /ragm, Keg. (ast ed. 
1641) in Select, Lfard. Musc. (1793) 174 The concurrent fed. 
1653 current] of her fame carries it to this day. 1635 Swan 
Spee. Af, (1670) 40 By their help and concurrant. 

Concurrently, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] Ina 
concurrent or concurring manner; in concurrence. 

1648 W. Mountacve Devout Ess. 301 (T.) They did not 
vote these special and precise means concurrently with the 
voice of God. 1818 Hatram A/id. Ages (1841) I. iii. 235 
The appointment of magistrates to administer justice con- 
currently with the consuls. 1882 Pesopy Eug. Fournadlisia 
xxi. 160 When newspapers began. .they appeared concur- 
rently in all the chief centres of population and trade. 

Concwu'rrentness. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] rare. 
The quality or fact of being concurrent. 

18.. Scott cited by WorcESTER (1846). 

Concu'rrer. rare. {f. Concur v. +-ER1!.] One 
who concurs. 

1617 Cotttxs Def BA. Aly 1. ti. 112 The concurrers with 
Anatolius. . were led.. with farre diuerse respects. 

+Concu'rrible, z. Obs. In 7 -able. ff. 
Concur or L, concurréve, on L. type *concurribtlis: 
sce -BLE.] Able to concur. . 

1611 Cotcr., Compatible, concurrable, which can abide or 
agrec together; or indure, or beare with, one another. 

Concurring, 2//. sb. [f. Concur v. + -1NG *.] 

= CONCURRENCE. 

15994 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. u. 517 God .. by the 
concurring of his generall action, whereby he sustaineth 
and preserueth the natures of all things. 1680 Fitmer 
Patriarcha ii. § 7 Their concurring in the election. 

Concurring \kpnkirin), pp/.a.  [f. Concur 2, 

+-ING?.] That concurs ; concurrent. 


Now rare 


CONCUSSION. 


1633 T. Avams /:.xp, 2 /’eter i. 17 Cursed is that religion, 
that makes him but a chief Saviour, and requires other 
concurring helps. 1720 Ide For Capt. Singleton xv, Many 
concurring circumstances. 1732 REKKELEKY ALciphr. v. § 15 
The general concurring opinion of the world. 1848 Macav- 
Lay f/ist. Eng. 1. 299 Vhe independent and concurring evi- 
dence of witnesses whose authority is beyond exception. 

Concu'rringly, ady, {f. prec. + -LY zy With 
concurrence, concurrently. 

1650 A. 3, Alutatus Polemo 35 Vhey are to meet at 
Breda, where now a Babel of them are concurringly tumbled 
together. 1840 Arnotn ef. in Stanley Life (1844) II. ix. 
195 Those great truths .. which the highest authorities .. 
seent to me concurringiy to teach. 

Concurs e, obs. ff. Concourse. 

Concu'rsion. ? Ols. fad. L. concurstén-cm, 
n. of action f. concurréere to run together, Concur] 
Running or rushing together; concourse. 

1533 Betrenprn Levy 1. (1822) 43 Thair bricht armoure, 
be feirs concursioun, resoundit in the aire. 1621 G. SanDys 
Ovid's Met. xiv.545 Th’ Astrwan sons in swift concursions 
joyne. 1692 Benth ty Sern, vi. Wks. 1836-8 111. 131 Atums 
.. by their omnifarious concursions and combinations and 
coalitions, produce successively ..an infinite number of 
worlds, 1717 J Keite luz. OScon. (1738) 111 They will 
recede with a greater Velocity than they did at their first 
Concursion. 1830 T. Tavior Argum. Celsus 23 Recursions 
and concursions of the stars. 

Concuss (kgnkys, v. [f. L. concuss-, ppl. 
stem of conculére to dash together, shake violently ; 
in the jurists ‘ to terrify by threats in order to extort 
money’; f, cow- + gualére to shakc, strike, dash, 
ete. Cf. It. concussare (of freq. form) to shake.]} 

1. trans. To shake violently ; to agitate, disturb. 
Chiefly fg. 

1597 [see ConcusseD 1]. 1603 Danten Fpist. Wks.(1717) 342 
Concussed with uncertainty, 1796 Campatgus 1793-4, 
Il. ix. 64 ‘The clouds overloaded concus’d by the sound. 
1863 Wynter Subtle Brains 290 Being twice bumped or 
concussed across the South Downs. 

2. To injure (the brain, etc.) by concussion. 

1689 Moye Sea Chyrureg. . vii. 50 “Vis a sign that the 
brain is concussed. 1865 J. l’avs Married beneath him}. 
34 Mr. Merrick, by getting his [brain] concussed, silenced 
the voice of detraction. 

3. To force by threats ‘77/0, or ¢o do, something). 

From Roman Law, and used chiefly by Sc. writers. 

1839 Atison //ist. Europe (2849) 1. iil. § 53. 306 Louis .. 
had been literally concussed. .into this..ruinuus step. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVI1. 529 She concussed Donald to move 
his heels. 1880 Knicut Scotch Seri. 102 Every party .. 
ought to tolerate a dissentient minority, and not concuss it 
into acquiescence, ; 

b. To overawe or influence by threats; to subject 
to undue coercive influence. 

1849 Zart’s Mag. XVI. 267/1 The Times has endeavoured 
to concuss country gentlemen. 1864 Mrs. Oxirnant /e7- 
petual Curate 11. 43 Frank..was no longer to be coerced 
and concussed. 1885 J/anch. xam. 23 June 57 Without 
supposing that he is absolutely concussed by the Crown. 

+Concussa‘tion. Ols. [n. of action from L. 
*concussdre, freq. of concutére not recorded, but cf. 
It. concussare; see Concuss v..] Violent shaking 
or agitation. 

164r Bp. Harv Sez7z. Rem. Wks. (2660) 68 When he feels 
any vehement concussations of government. 1645 — Peace- 
maker § 8 (R.) A subterraneous fire... which after some 
astonishing concnssation breaks furiously out. 

Concussed kfnka'st), pp/. a. [f. Coxcuss v. 
+-ED%.] 1. Violently shaken or agitated. 

1597 Damiet Civ. Mares ut. Ixxxix, The poore concussed 
State. 1605 — /’/ilotas Wks. (2717) 336 In his dangerous 
and concussed State. ; 

2. Affected with concussion (of the brain, etc.). 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 201 A concussed brain 
should be regarded as a bruised one. 1881 Dazély .Vews 13 
Jan. 5/2 No one is supposed to have a vested interest in 
the broken legs and concussed spines of the community. 

Concussion (kgnky fon). [ad. L. concussién- 
em,n. of action f, concutére: see Conxcuss. Cf. 
¥, concussion, 16th c. in Littré.] 

1, The action of violently shaking or agitating ; 


particularly, the shock of impact. 

1490 Caxton Exeyaos x. 39 Juno prayd the goddys of 
wyndes that eueryche .. sholde make concussyon and tor- 
mente in the ayer. 1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Formul, 
Uiv, Woundes or sores made with concussyons or strypes. 
1651 Houses Leviath. i. xiii. 303 A concussion of the 
Heavens. 1760 tr. Fuan 6 Ulloa's Voy, (1772) 1. v1. 1. 306 
This terrible concussion was general all over the province 
of Quito. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mech. 647 Less 
liable to be broken by shocks or concussions. 1858 GREENER 
Gunnery 89 The proper shape and form of cannon to resist 
concussions. 1879 Harias Eyesight ii. 19 When the retina 
is irritated hy the concussion of a violent blow .. flashes of 
light. .result. 

b. @ransf. and fig. 

1641 Be. Hatt. Sern, Rem. Wks. 1660) 65 The concussion 
or unsettlement of the state of Isracl, and the division of it. 
1846 Prescott Ferd. 4 /s. 1. Introd. 85 The brisk concus- 
sion given to the minds of the Catalans. : ‘ 

2. Surg. Injury caused to the brain, spine, or 
other psrt, by the shock of a heavy blow, tall, ete. 

1541 R. Cortanp Galyen's Terapentyke 2 Aijb, The 
solution of contynuyte called ecchymosis in greke commethi 
inost often with concussyon and ruption. 1656 Ripeiry 
Pract. Physick 68 Concussion of the Brain is made from an 
external cause. 1803 sed. Fond. IN. 177 The term con- 
cussion conveys not a precise idea of that derangement 
which is eee in the organization of the brain by 
external violence, on which account. .I have been induced to 


CONCUSSIONARY. 


substitute that of contusion. 1847SouTH tr. Chetius’ Surg. 
I. 411 In concussion there is always gorging of the brain 
with blood. 1879 CaRPENTER A/ent. Phys. 1. li. § 68 (1879) 
72.The Spinal Cord must have been in a state of concussion. 

3. Extortion by threats or violence, esf. on the 
part of the ruling power. Orig. in Rom. Lavw. 

1597 Damiet Civ. Wares iv. |xxv, Concussion, rapine, 
pillories, Their catalogue of accusations fill. 1602 FuL3EcKE 
Pandectes 74 This Suetonius reckoneth as one of the con- 
cussions of Tiberius, who tooke from cities and priuate men 
the Mettals in which they were lawfullie interested. 1630 
R. Fohuson’s Kingd, & Commi. 86 Many concussious are 
put in practice from the kings prerogative, to furnish the 
offices with reasonable allowance. 1640-4 Fe¢it. in Rushw. 
Hist. Cott. ut. (1692) 1. 81 These great and high Concussions 
in the Prosecution of this Cause. 1730-6 in Battey (folio). 

4. Comb., as concussion-bellows, a self-acting 
reservoir for regulating the wind-supply in an 
organ ; concussion-fuse, a fuse (in a shell) ignited 
by concussion or impact. 

1881 C. A. Epwarps Organs 44 The concussion bellows 
{is} a triangular reservoir placed over a valve in the wind 
trunk, 1864 Daily 7e/. 18 May, The segment shelis could 
not derive much assistance from their concussion fuses, on 
account of the soft state in which the ground was. 

+ Concu'ssionary, 5. and a. fad. F. concus- 
stonnaire (16th ¢.), f. concusston: see -ARY.] 

A. sb. One who practises ‘concussion’ (sense 
3); a public extortioner. 

1611 Cotar., Concussionaire, a Concussionarie, or publicke 
extortioner; one that (counterfaiting an authoritie) extorts 
gifts from men. 16.. Time's Storehouse 931 (L.! A wicked 
magistrate, and publicke concussionary or extortioner .. 
may thus salve his thefts. 1656 in BLount Glossogr. 1692~ 
1732 in Cotes. nee 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to concussion or the 
shock of impact. 

1730-6 in BaiLey (folio). . 

Concussive (kpnkzsiv), a. ff. L. concuss- 
ppl. stem (see above) +-IvE.] Of the nature of 
or pertaining to concussion. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 1. 7a, Concussiue, or shak- 
ing paine, procedeth of matter, that is resolued betwene the 
muscles and panycles. 1615 Crooxe Body of Alan 426 It 
is a concussiue motion. 1794 GisporneE Watks Forest i. 
(1796) 15 With concussive roar Echoed the cliffs. 1866 
AnsTeED in /zfell. Observ. No. 52. 275 Concussive move- 
ments or earthquakes. 

+ Concu'te, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. L. concuté-re : 
see Concuss. Cf. obs. F. coucufiy in same sense 
and use in 16th c.] ¢vazs. To shake. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabethouer’s Bk. Physicke 55/1 Take ther- 
out the pot, and shake it. .till in concutinge or shaking of 
the same he rattle like poulder. 

Concutient (kpnkizv-fiént), a. nonce-wd. [ad. 
L. concutient-em, pr. pple. of concutére : see CON- 
cuss and -ENT.]_ Meeting with concussion. 

1859 THackeray Virgin. xl, The negroes on the maternal 
estate.. would meet in combat like two concutient cannon- 
balls, each harder than the other. 

Concyclic (kfnsi-klik), a. Geom. 
gether + Cyciic (f. Gr. xv«Aos circle).] a. Lying 
(as a series of points) on the circumference of one 
circle. b. Of two or more conicoids: Giving 
circular sections when cut by the same system of 
parallel planes. Also aésol. as sb. 

1871 H. M. JerreryinQ. Frut. Math. 11. 225. 1874 SALMON 
Analyt. Geont. 3 Dimens. Contents § 104 Forms of Equa- 
tions of Concyclic surfaces. [Text] § 104 Surfaces whose 
coefficients of x2, y?, 2", differ only by a constant, have the 
same planes of circular section. 1884 C. Smitu Softd Geouz. 
(1886) § 173 A system of confocal conicoids reciprocates into 
a system of concyclic conicoids. /éfd. § 174 The points of 
contact of the plane with the concyclics which touch it. 

Concyence, -ens, obs. ff. ConsclENCE. 

Cond, cund (kznd, kgnd), v. ? Ods. [app. 
from the earlier cowdie, ConDUE: perh. the final 
vowel was sunk in that of the inflexion, ¢.¢. in past 
tense, condyde, condude. See also Con v.*] 

+1. trans. To conduct. Ods. 

c1400 Beryz 3980 He woll have ..a saff condit enselid. 
Tbid. 3995 He chargit Barons twelff..o cond him [47S, his) 


saff & his meyne. : . 
2. To conduct (a ship): to direct the helmsman 
how to steer; = Con v.2 


1612 Trav. Four Engtishut. Pref. 11 The Mariners were.. 
not accustomed to saile by compasse or cunding of the ship, 
but by theeye and view. 1692 in Svith's Seaman's Gram. 
1. xvi. 76 To Cond or Cun, is to direct or guide, and to cux a 
SAfp is to direct the Person at Helm how to steer her. 1721- 
1790 Baitey7 ocond,toconn, 1823 Crass Technol, Dict.,Cond. 

3 To direct fishing-boats aftcr a shoal of her- 
ting or pilchard, as seen from heights overlooking 
the sea; to balk. 

1602 Carew Coruwatt 32 b, The boates are directed in 
their course by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the 
Cliffe side, and from thence best discerneth the quantitie 
and course of the Pilcherd,according whereunto hee cundeth 
(as they call it) the Master of each boate (who hath his eye 
still fixed upon him) by crying with a lowd voice, whistling 
through his fingers, and wheazing certing diuersified and 
significant signes, with a bush, which hee holdeth in his 
hand. 1603 Act 1 Yas. 7,c. 23 To Balke, Hue, Conde, Di- 
rect, and Guide the Fishermen. 1867 Smytu Sailor's Word- 
Bk., Cund, to give notice which way a shoal of fish is gone. 


Condamn, -dampn, obs. ff. ConDEMN z. 


|| Conde, condee (kp'nde). [Sp. conde count 
:—L. comit-em: see Count.] A (Spanish) count. 


[f. Con- to- ; 


780 


1633 T. Starrorp Pac. #7176, xxiii. (1821) 435 My master 
sent me to assist the Condees Oneale and Odonnell. 1642 
Life Dk. Buckhim, in Setect. Hart. Misc. (1793) 287 The 
marquis..replied with some heat, that the condee’s as- 
severation would force him to do that which he had not 
done before. 1653 A. Witson Fas. J, 250 The Duke sent 
the Conde word again. 

+Condecence. Obs. [f. L. condecént-em: see 
CONDECENT and -ENCcE. Cf. OF. condecence, 14th c. 
in Godef. (The L. and F. analogies would give 
the stress co‘sdecence, which occurs in condecent 
quot. 1560; but Bp. Ken has conde-cency.)]  Fit- 
ness, suitableness. i 

1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles III. 7 In things morally good, 
there is a natural condecence or congruitie to human nature. 

+Condecency. O¢s. [f. as prec. + -ENcyY.] 
Fitness, becomingness, meetness. 

1655 GurNALL Chr. 72 Avit. x. § 2 (1699) 269/2 This the 
Apostle urgeth from the condecencie of the thing. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theot. . xu. 276 ‘The Condecency of his 
Goodness. 1754 Epwarps Freed. Witt iv. i. 196 The 
Amiableness and Condecency of such a Disposition. 1774 
J. Fretcuer Salv, by Grace Wks. 1795 IV. 44 foot-n., I use 
the..expression of Dr. Owen, rewardable condecency. 

b. (with f/.) An instance of such propriety. 
a1711 Ken Hyminarinm Poet. Wks. 1721 11.77 Thy Jus- 
tice. .Creates Condecencies as strict. 

Condecend, -cent, obs. ff. CoNDESCEND 2. 

+Condecent, ¢. Os. fad. L. condecént-em 
becoming, seemly, fitting, pres. pple. of impers. 
vb. condecet, f. con- together, altogether + decet it 
is becoming ; or perh. immediately a. F. cosdecent, 
14th c. in Godef.] Becoming, appropriate, meet. 

1560 Rotianp Cr. Venus 1. 807 Scho..Saluted him with 
gretingis condecent. 1678 Gate Cr¢. Gentites I11. 7 Original 
Righteousness was natural to Adam, i.e. most condecent 
to his nature. 1701 Bevertey Glory of Grace 14 It was 
every way condecent to the infinitely Holy.. Creator. 

Condecent, obs. form of CoNDESCENT. 


+Condecently, adv. Ods. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
Becomingly, fitly. 

a16ss Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 293 Fitly, condecently, 
answerably, becomingly. 

+ Conde‘corate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
condecorare to adorn excessively or carefully, f. 
con- + decorare to DECORATE.] To decorate greatly; 
(?) to combine to decorate. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 21 Gorgeous architectures that 
condecorate and adorne it. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7 raz. 206 
They have among them many young youthes, condecorated 
with propheticke gestures. /é/d.1N.), Many choice and 
fragrant gardens also condecorate her. 

Condel(1, obs. form of CANDLE. 

+ Con-de‘legate. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + DELE- 
GATE.] A fellow-delegate. 

1726 AYLIFFE Parerg. 313 His Collegue or Con-delegate. 

|| Con delicatezza, delirio: see Con prep. 


Condemn (kfudem), v. Forms: 3-4 con- 
demp, 4-6 -dempn(e, 7 condem, -demne, 6- 
condemn. Also 4-6 condampn, 6 -damn. 
[a. OF. condemne-r, -dempne-v, also from 13th c. 
condamner, ad. L. condent( p)nadre to condemn, 
convict, sentence, etc., f. coz- together, or intensive 
+ dam( p)nda-re to damage, hurt, condemn. In Fr. 
the verb settled down into the form condamier 
(ef. It. condannare), which was also frequent in 
Eng. from t4th to 16th c.; but here the influence 
of the Lat. caused the final prevalence of condenn.} 

1. ¢rans. To pronounce an adverse judgement on ; 
to express strong disapproval of, censure, blame. 

a@1300 Cursor Af, 18176 (Gott.), Quat ert pu... pat..Con- 
dempnid pu bus all vr pouste? c¢ 1449 Pecock Kepr. 4 The 
clergie which summe of the comoun peple..Iugen and 
Condempnen to be yuele. 1559 Br. Scot in Strype 47m. 
Ref. 1. App. x. 29 We do not unadvisedly condempne our 
forefathers and their doings. 1601 SHaks. Twet, WV. 11. iv. 
141, I could condemne it as an improbable fiction. 1661 
BraMuate Fst Vind. ii. 7 So long as they forbear to cen- 
sure and condemn one another. 1788 Reip A 7vistotle's Log. 
iv. § 1.68 This is a fault in reasoning which Aristotle con- 
demns. 1871 R. W. Dace Commandm. ii. 41 The second 
Commandment condemns a very different sin from that 
which is condemned in the first. 

b. Said of witnesses and acts; To procure the 


condemnation of, to bring about the conviction of. 

1382 Wvcuir I/’/sd. iv. 16 Forsothe the rijtwis dead con- 
dempneth the unpitous men on liue, — AZaét. xii. 41 Men 
of Nynyue shal ryse in dome with this generacioun, and 
shulen condempne it. 1§09 Fisner Is. 242 If I wolde 
iustyfy myn owne selfe, my wordes shall condempne me. 
1611 Biste Alatt, xii. 42. 1632 Haywarp tr. Bioudi's 
Eroniwna 22 Concealing such things as might condemne 
her selfe for a mediatrix. A/od. Their looks condemn them. 
His subsequent conduct condemns him. 

e. absol. 

1535 CoveRDALE Lvke vi. 37 Condempne not and ye shal 
not be condempned. 

2. To give judicial sentence against; to find 
guilty, convict. Opposed to acguzt, absolve. 

a1340 Hamro.e /salter evill. 6 When he is demyd ga he 
out condempnyd. 1388 Wyctir J/ark xiv. 64 And thei alle 
condempneden hym to be gilti of deeth. 1559 A7irr. Alag., 
Dk. Clarence li, J giltles was condemned. 1611 Biste Deze. 
xxv. rt The ludges .. shall iustifie the righteous, and con- 
demne the wicked. 1680 G. Hicxes Sfir. Popery 35 She 
was since Arraigned and Condemn{ed] for the horrid Murder. 


CONDEMNANT. 


dead. 19795 Gent. Alag. LXV. 1. 519 The execution of two 
men condemned by a general court martial for riotous and 
disorderly conduct. 1879 W. Smitu Smaller Hist. Eng. 
156 Cranmer had been tried and condemned with Latimer 
and Ridley. 

b. absol. 


1647 SattmarsH Sparkt. Glory (1847) 177, I dare not judge, 
nor condemn, nor conclude. 

3. esp. with the penalty expressed, as condemn to 
death, to be beheaded: formerly also zz a fine or 
forfeiture. 

1382 Wyc.iF 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3 The kyng of Egipt .. con- 
dempnede the Iond in an hundrith talentis of syluer. c 1400 
Maunpev. x. (1839) 114 The obere schall he condempne to 
perpetuell peynes. 1425 Paston Lett. No. 5. I. 21 Sir John 
Paston .. hath optyned me condempnyd to hym in CCC 
{vij] marez. 1514 Barctay Cyt. §& Ufptondyshui, (Percy 
Soc.) 44 Condemned to suffer suche payne. 1526-34 Tin- 
DALE Luke xxiv. 20 To be condempned to deeth. 1551 
Rosinson tr. Afore’s Utop. 1. (Arb.) 145 Condempned him 
into exile. 1603 SuHaks. Wvas. for Al.v. i. 419 We doe con-~ 
demne thee to the very Blocke. 1642 Rocers Maaman 19 
Condemned in as much as they are worth. 1713 A/ez. 
Sign. Rozelti (ed. 2) 1. 212 They condemn’d me to perpetual 
Imprisonment. 1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. (1858) 11. 229 
A woman..was condemned to be whipped through all the 
market towns..in Dorset. 1874 GREEN Short f/ist. vi, 268 
Condemned to do penance in the streets of London. 

4, To pronounce guilty ofa crime or fault). 

1535 WRIoTHESLEY Cron. (1875) I. 28 And there con- 
dempned of highe treason against the Kinge. 1600 Hot- 
LAND Livy vu. xiii. 257 Supposing themselves by you con- 
demned of cowardise. 1624 Heywoop Guuaik. u. 97 She 
was condemned of incest and buried alive. 1665 BoyLe 


* Occas. Refi. v. i. 295 Condemn him of a mis-expence of his 


Time or Talents. 1718 HWodrow Corr. (1843) II. 353 Tbe 
Synod..condemned him of heterodoxy. 1882 J. C. Mori- 
son Alacaufay 76 It is vastly more comforting to hear 
Dr. Lingard condemn James II of injustice, infatuation, 
arbitrary and impotent policy. ‘ 

5. To doom to punishment in the world to 
come, to damn. 

1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 26 In hell condampnyt mot he be. 
1563 Nowe in Liturg. Serv. O. Eliz, (1847) 496 God doth 
punishe us in this worlde, that we should not be con- 
dempned with the wicked in the worlde to come. 1540-78 
Gude & Godlie Ballates (1868) 21 We had eternallie in hell 
condampnit bene. 

+b. absol. To damn, Ods. 

cx1460 Sir R. Ros tr. La Bette Dame 374 in Pot. Rel. & 
L.. Poents (1866) 64 Ye and othir that swere suche othis 
faste, and soo condempne & cursen too & froo. 

6. fig. To doom or devote to some (unkind) fate 
or condition; in Zass. to be doomed by fate ¢o some 
condition or ¢o do something. 

1653 WaLTon Azgler i. 5 Men that are condemn’d to be 
rich. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxviii. 131 Vhey [Rein- 
deer] are tamed ; one sort being condemned to the Sledge. . 
others to carry burdens. 1734 Pore Zss. Alaziw.263 Con. 
demn’d in hus’ness or in arts to drudge. 1796 Morse A mer 
Geog. I. 58 A tract of sea..condemned to perpetual calms, 

7. To adjudge or pronounce forfeited, as a prize 
of war, smuggled goods, etc. 

1705 Loud, Gaz. No. 4143/4, 8 Casks of Brandy, seized 
and condemned according to Law. 1783 Gezt, A/ag. LIII. 
1.175 If it {i.e. a Dutch ship] is condemned as a prize it is 
said the whole will telong to Lord North, 1873 Act 36 & 
37 Vict. c. 88 § 2 The court..having jurisdiction to try and 
condemn a vessel engaged in the slave trade. 

8. To pronounce judicially or officially to be un- 


fit for use or for consumption. 

1748 P. Tuomas Frut, Anson's Voy. 106 We condemned 
twenty-one Fathom of our best Bower-Cable as unfit for 
Use. 19776 Voy. under Byron 139 We found the Falmouth 
man of war condemned and lying ashore. 1867 J. Times 
Wonderf. Invent. (1882) 358 Several rifles on this model 
were. .condemned. .from the escape of gas round tbe needle, 
1878 Glen Public Health Act 1875 mi. (ed. 9) 114 If [it].. 
is diseased or unsound..he shall condemn the same and 
order it to be destroyed. ; 

9. To pronounce incurable, to give up. 

@ 1831 A. Knox Revz. (1844) 1. 38 The sick man’s feeling 
is gloomy, because it condemns him. 1862 Ruskin AZznera 
P. (1880) 46 No man considers himself richer because he is 
condemned by his physician. 

10. Of a door or window: To close or block 
up. (Cf. Fr. condamner une porte, une fenétre.) 

1565 Lixpesay (Pitscottie) Chrou. Scot. 488 (Jam.) The 
Frenchmen..condemned all the close and wall heidis that 
war within the castle. 1880 H. James Portr. Lady iti, The 
door that had been condemned, and that was fastened by 
bolts. 1884 C. Reape in Harper's Mag. Mar. 637/2 ‘f con- 
demned it ten years ago.’ ‘Full that,’ said Pierre; ‘'twas I 
nailed it up.’ i. 

Condemnable (kfnde‘mnab'l), a. [ad. L. 
condemnabil-is, f. condemnd-re: see -BLE. Cf. F. 
condamnable (16th c. in Littré).] Worthy of con- 
demnation or censure, culpable, blameable. 

1581 Sipney A fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 29 If in neyther of these 
Anatomies hee be condemnable. 1591 R. TurNsBuLL £.x/os. 
St. Yantes 155 b, To launch and lauish out wordes lewdly, 
is condemnable folly. 1675 Penn Lug. Pres. Interest Dts- 
cov. 43 ‘hey are thus far condemnable upon the Foot of 
Prudence. @1797 H. WatpoLe Geo. // (1847) IL. xi. 370. 
1861 Mitt U¢7lzt. ii. 37 Hardly any kind of action can 
safely be laid down as either always obligatory or always 
condemnable. 

Hence Conde‘mnably adv. 

Conde‘mnant, @. vare. [ad. L. condemndnt- 
(or F. condamnant) pr. pple. of condemnare to 


CONDEMN.] =CONDEMNING. . 
1846 G. S. Faser Lett. Tractar. Secess. 234 The spurious 


1735 Pore Saé. vu. 15 The thief condemn’d, in law already , self-condemnant reading safvatur. 


CONDEMNATE. 


Co‘ndemnate, v. rare. [f. L. condemnat- ppl. 
stem of condemnd-re to CONDEMN: see -ATES.] 
To utter words of condcmnation, denunciate, 
Hence Condemnating ///. a. 

1866 Lond, Rev. 13 Oct. 405/2 One might be stimulated 
. by the vigorous language of the condeinating minister. 

Condemnation (kgndcmnélfon). Forms: 4 
condempnacioun, 5-6 -acione, 6 -dempnation, 
-demnacion, -acyon, 6- -ation. [ad. L. con- 
demndlton-em, n. of action f. condemndre to con- 
demn. Cf. F. condamnatron (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of condemning or of pronouncing 
adverse judgement on; judicial conviction ; ex- 
pression of disapprobation or strong censure; the 
fact of being condemned: asin ‘your condemna- 
tion of me’, ‘my condemnation by you’. 

1382 Wyciir Aom. v. 18 As by the gilt of oon in to alle 
men in to condempnacioun. 1§26 Pélgr. Perf. \W. de W, 
1531) 303 After his iniust condemnacyon to deth. 1568 
Grarron Chron, 11. 596 He thought neyther of death, nor 
of condempnation todie: such affiaunce had he in his strong 
truth. 1651 HosBes Leviath. u. xxvi. 144 A manifest con- 
demnation of the Innocent. 1803 J/ed. Frul. 1X. 27 His 
illiberal condemnation of a medicine. 1858 Lp. Manon 
fist. Eng. (ed. 5) 1. 199 Yet no one has even ventured to 
assert that any of the condemnations were legally unjust. 
1874 Green Short Hist. v. 228 The Parliainent proceeded 
to the impeachment and condemnation of two ministers. 

attrib. 1791 Boswett Fohnson an. 1754, The chaplain.. 
preached the condemnation sermon on repentance, before 
the convicts. 

2. The state or condition of being condemned. 

1557 N. T. (Geneva) Luke xxiii. 40 Fearest thou not God, 
seing thou art in the same condemnation? 1671 Mitton 
P. R.A. 136 To whom belongs But condemnation, ignominy 
and shame. 

3. The ground or reason for condemning. 

1534 Tinpate Fohn iii 19 This is the condempnacion, that 
light is come into the worlde, and the men loued darcknes 
more then light. 1611 Suaks. Cyd, i. v. 98 Speake, or thy 
silence on the instant, is Thy condemnation, and thy death. 

4. A sentence of forfeiture. Cf. CoNDEMN 7. 

1885 Ricny in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 286 A con- 
demnation on the express ground that the ship is enemy's 
property. 

+ Conde‘mnator, @. Sc. Obs. [a. F. condam- 
natotre.) = CONDEMNATORY. 

1752 J. Loutnian Form of Process (ed. 2)55 A Sentence 
condemnator in capital Crimes. ; 

Condemnatorily (kgnde‘mnatorili), adv. [f. 
next +-LY 2.] In a condemnatory manner. 

1876 Mrs. Witney Sights §& /us. 11. iv. 381 ‘It was a 
shame,’ she said, not condemnatorily, but pitifully. 

Condemnatory (kendemnatari), a. [f. L. 
condentnat- ppl. stem of condemndre to CONDEMN 

+-oRY: cf. F. condamnatotre, in Cotgr. condemna- 
totre.| Waving the character of condemning ; ex- 
pressing condemnation. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § 4. 1170(R.) They proceeded against 
me with this their bull condemnatorie. 1611 Sreep //¢st. 
Gt, Brit. 1x. xiv. 17 After the condemnatory sentence. 1748 
Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) III. xiv. 95 Every argument 
he uses, condemnatory of his own actions. 1859 Bricut 
Sp. fndia 1 Aug., I speak in condemnatory language. 

Condemned (kgnde'md), 4//. a. Also 6 con- 
damned, -dampnit. [f- ConDeMn + -ED1],] 

1. Pronounced to be at fault or guilty; lying 
under condemnation. (Also adso/. with the.) 

1543 in Sc. Pasguils ‘ed. Maidment) 420 Bukis or warkis of 
condampnit heretikis. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canrsius’ Catech. 
68 The auld condamned Anabaptists. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus’ Ann, i. x. (1622) 79 So long the condemneds life 
should be protonged. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 504 ? 5 The 
bodies of condemn’d malefactors. 1791 Gent. Alag. LXI. 
u. 750 [Vhe Inhabitants of gaols} are divided into different 
classes of male and female felons, king's evidences, the 
condemned todie. 1873 Mortev Rousseau 11. 65 Her own 
share..in the production of the condemned book. 

2. Adjudged or officially pronounced unfit for use. 

1798 Netson in Nicolas Dis/. (1845) 111, 200 To throw all 
the condemned Provisions. -overboard into the Sea. 

3. Appropriated to condemned persons, or things 
rejected, as in condemned cell, pew, etc. 

¢1678 P. Cook in &, L’Estrangc’s Bricf Hist. Times 
ur. (1688) 78 In the Place call'd the Condemn’d Hole. 
1717, Hist. Press-Vard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn’d Hold. 1722 
De For Col. Fack (18401 145 The poor fellow ..is in your 
condemned hole. I \ 
v. 135 ‘The pit’ and within it, the condemned cell, both 
dirty and offensive. 1836 Dickens S&. Boz, Visit to New- 
gate, The condemned pew; a huge black pew in which the 
wretched people who are singled out for death are placed, 
on the Sunday preceding their execution, 1838 — O. 721st 
lii, They led him to one of the condemned cells, 1884 A. 
Grirritus Chron. Vewgate 434 Excluded from the Newgate 
Chapel on the day the condemned sermon was preached. 

4. Fastened or closcd up (as a door). 

1884 C. Reape in Harfer's Mag. Apr. 680/1, I let him in 
by the condemned door. 


+Conde‘mnedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -L¥2.] 
In a way that is condemned. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves u. xviii. 255 He that hath 
som to be truly Religious, cannot be condemnedly a 

ool. 

Condemner ‘kpnde‘ma:. [f.Conpemy + -ER!,] 
One that condemns : see the vb. 

1§40 Coverpatr. Confut, Standish Wks. 11. 355 A con- 
deminer of them whoin Christ dare avow to be saved. 1645 


1818 Bartow. Brown Mem. J. Howard | 
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Mitton Jetrach. (1851) 207 A contradicter of Moses, and 
a condeinner of Ilerod. «1797 II. Watvo. Geo. // 11847) 
III. ii. 40 Admiral ]lolbourn, one of the sternest con- 
demners of Byng. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 374, I am 
not angry with my condeniners, or with my accusers. 


Condemning (kpnde'min}, vil. sb. [f. as 
prec. +-1NG1.) The action of the verb ConpeMn, 


tsgt Pracivart Sp. Dict., Condenacion, condemning. 
1651 Jer. Vavtor Serv. 1. it. 25 Condemnings of our sin, 

Conde'mning, ///. @. That condemns. 

1642 J. Eaton f/oney-c. Free Fustif. 225 A condemning 
knowledge. 1705 Stannore /’araphr. Il. 456 The Tortures 
..of a condemning Conscience, 

Conde'mningly, a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
a condeninatory manner, with condemnation. 

1865 Mary B. M. Duncan in Spurgeon 7'reas. Dav. 
Ps. Ixi. 1 Hypocrites .. are spoken of condemningly. 1879 
G. Merepitu Egorst 11. i. 23 To think... condeniningly 
of her, 

Condemp, -dempn, ctc.: see ConpEMN, etc. 

+ Conden, v. Obs. rare—'. A _ perversion of 
some word: ? pa. pple. of Conn, Conbucr. 

1609 13. Jonson Case Altered 1. ii, 1..could wish for mine 
own part that things were conden’t otherwise than they are. 

Condence, var. of CoNDENSE a. Obs. 

Condensability = kgudensabi'liti). Also 
-ibility. [f. next +-1TY: so mod.F. condensabilrté.] 
The quality of being condensable. 

1806 Hutton Course Math. \1. 227 It will condense the 
inclosed air into less space, thereby showing its condensi- 
bility. 1881 W. Pove in Academy 28 May 396/2 The con- 
densibility of steam. [In mod. Dicts. Condensadbtlity.} 

Condensable (kpnde'nsab'l), @. Also -ible. 


In 


Also in mod.¥. (The erroneous spelling conden- 
sthle is app. after expansrble, extcnsrble, etc., from 
L. pa. pple.)] ‘That may be condensed. 

1. That may be increased in density, or reduced 
in volume ; compressible. 

1644 Dicsy Nat, Bodies ix. (R.), Not being in the utmost 
extremity of density, but condensable yet further. 1768 
Franktin Wes, (1840) V. 424 Vapor. .condensable again by 
the least coolness. 1828 Hutton Course Math. Il. 255 Air 
is..condensible and expansible. 

2. That may be reduced from the state of gas or 
vapour to the liquid or solid condition. 

1788 Priestcey in PAIL. Trans. LXXVIIL. 152 The slowly 
condensable vapour. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & E.xp. Philos. 
1. xi. 46x [Carbonic acid) is not condensible in the common 
temperature and pressure of our atmosphere. 1802 HENRY 
in Phil. Trans. XCIII. 29 The proportion of carbonic acid 
gas condensible in water. 1871 13. Stewart //eat § 135 If 
the gas be condensable, liquid will begin to inake its ap- 
pearance. 1878 Newcoms of, dA stron. m1. ii. 274 Metallic 
vapors condensable at a certain temperature. 

Condensate (kfnde'ns’t), Af/. a. Obs. or arch. 
Also 6 Sc. -at. [ad. L. condensdat-us condensed, 
pa. pple. of condensdére to CONDENSE.] 

1. Condensed, thickened, increased in density. 
(Formerly construcd as a pple.) 

1sss Even Decades 334 The which .. is condensate and 
made thicke. 1570 G. Harvey Letfer-bé. (Camden Soc.) 
84 A compacte and condensate bodye. 1689 Packr. tr. 
Glauber's Wks. 1. 301 ‘The Wine Cask which is to be filled 
with the condensate juice. 1830 W. Pintiips Jft. Sraad 
n. 72 Vhe clouds .. weigh down On Sinai’s desert the con- 
densate air. 

+ 2. Densely covered, ‘thick’ wth). Obs.) 

1560 Rotiann Crt. Venus u. 398 The mont with snaw was 
all sa condensat. 

+3. fe. 

13.. Phylogamus in Sketton’s Wks. (1862) 1. p. cxxxiii, 
O poet rare and recent.. Insolent and insensate, Contendyng 
and condensate. 

Conde‘nsate, s/. [f. prec.: see -aTE! 1c] 
A product of condensation. 

1889 W. Smitu in Frnd Chem. Industry 31 Dec. 949,/2 
That naphtha laden with napthalene does cordense in the 
mains is proved by an examination of the street-siphon con- 
densates. 

Condensate (kgndenscit), v Now rare or 
Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. condensare to CoNDENSE. } 

1. ¢rans. To make dense (in consistency), thicken, 
condense. 

1555 Even Decades 211 Condensatynge or thyckenynge 
the sayde moyste nuryshemente. 1634 T. Jounson Parey's 
Chirurg. 1. xv. (1678) 21 Friction .. condensates, binds and 
hardens the flesh. 1689 Packe tr. Glauber’s Wes. 1. 300 
Wines may be condensated to the thickness of Honey. 

Jig. 1664 Hammonp Serm, Wks. 1684 1V. 611 A little 
critical learning makes one proud; if there were more it 
would condensate and compact itself into less room. 

b. To make dense \in aggregation), to crowd. 

1830 M. T. Sapter Law of Population, The different 
degrees in which the population is condensated. 

2. intr. To become dense, thicken, condense ; 
to become solid, harden. 

1607 Torsett Four, Beasts 1673) 384Some such like humor 
may issue out of them [poplars]. .and condensate into a stone. 
1802 Med. Frni. NII. 536 Nitric acid. .extends itself in- 
considerably and soon condensates again. 

tb. fe. To become intensified. Obs. 

1640 Br. Reyxotps Passtfons xxii. 229 It being the pro- 
pertie of griefe to condensate and as it were on all sides 
besiege the Minde. 

Hence Conde'nsated f//. «. 

1635 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. ii. 21 The thicker and 
condensated parts. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compt. 1x. 316 
Condensated juice of Cichory. 


{ tion. 


CONDENSE. 


Condensation (kgndensé'-fan’.  [ad. L. con- 
densdtton-com, n, of action f. comdcnsdre to Con- 
| DENSE; also in 14th c. F. Oresme .] 
1. The action of making or becoming morc dense ; 
increase of density; reduction of volume. 
1603 Ilottaxn /’/atarch’s Mor, 1337 Condensation and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it [matter] downward 
| to the middle. 1660 Boyer ew Aap. Phys, Mech. i, e 

By condensation, he reduc'd the Air into a space eight 
times narrower. 1831 Laroner /’aeumat. v. 308 Vhe con- 
densation of air in the receiver. 1878 C. II. 11. Paury in 
Grove Dict. Was. 1. 159 ‘These waves [of sound] consist of 
alternate condensation and rarefaction. — 

b, Optics. Concentration ‘of light): cf Con- 
DENSE Vv. 1b, CONDENSER 7. 

1832 A. Pritcnarb .WMicrosc. Cabinet 189 A condensation 
by means of a lens. 

2. spec. The conversion of a substanee from the 
state of gas or vapour to the liquid, or (rarcly) 
to the solid, condition. 

1614 Raceicu /étst. World 1. go Con lensation is a con- 
version of Ayre into Water, 1813 Sir Il. Davy Agric. 
Chem. ii. (1814) 37 Cold is produced during evaporation 
and heat during tle condensation of steam, 1858 LaknNer 
Hland-bk. Nat. Phil, Heat. 333 Names of Gases condensed. 


| Pressure under which Condensation took place. 1878 Gin 


Public Health Act 1875 i.(ed. 9)go An act . for the more 
effectual condensation of such gas. od. ‘The condensation 
of milk into a viscous mass. 


3. Condensed condition. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va $ 77 A notable instance of Condensation 
and Induration by Burial under Earth. 1833 Isrewster 
Nat, Magic viii. 186 In a state of condensation or rarefac- 
1858 Greexer Gunnery 264 ‘The amuzing degree 
of condensation of the elastic air in the nitre and gun- 
powder. ; : 

b. quasi-concr, A condensed mass of anything. 

1665 Mancey Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 413 When. .aremis- 
sion of cold loosens these conjoyned condensations, the 
several fragments. .are violently carried into the Sea. 1725 
N. Ropinson 7%, PAystck 61 Hail is a Condensation of the 
same Nitrous Particles. 1865 Grotr /’/afo 1, i. 19 Con- 
densations of vapours exhaled from the Earth. 


4. The action of crowding or condition of being 
crowded closely together ; dense aggreyation. 


| x28 W. Sewece Oxf. Price Ess. 45 The condensation of 


i} Condense (kgndens, v. [prob. ad. F. 


a manufacturing populace. 

_5. fig. The compression of thought or meaning 
into few words; reduction ,of a literary work, 
etc.) within small or moderate compass by due 
arrangement, and omission of unessential details. 

1794 Matnias urs, Lit.'1798) 36 The..condensation of 
thought and expression, which distinguish this poet. 1875 
Lyett Princ. Geo/. 1. i, iii. 58 A want of arrangement and 
condensation inhis memoirs. 1879 M. ARrNnotv Guide Ene. 
Lit. Mixed Ess. 199 <A little condensation .. would abridge 
it by another page. 

b. quasi-coner. 

1867 Morning Star 5 Aug.5 Its first leader. .is a condensa- 
tion of sensible thought into clever writing. 1886 Mortey 
Ht. Martineau Crit. Misc. 111. 205 The ccndensation of 
Comte’s Positive Philosophy. .is said..to be hardly free 
from some too hasty renderings. 

e. Concentration ,in fig. sense). rare". 

1855 Mitmanx Lat. Chr. (ed. 3) I. u. i. 106 The gradual 
condensation of the supreme Ecclesiastical power in the 
Supreme Bishop. — - 

Conde‘nsative, @ rare. [f. 1. comlensal- 
ppl. stem +-1ve.] Tending to condensation. 

1818 in fTopp. Hence in mod. Dicts. 
_Condensator kfndensatai, rave. [agent-n. 
in L. form, f. L. coudensdre to condensc: cf. mod. 
F. condensateur in same sense. (As with other 
sbs. in -afor, some would say comdcnsa‘tor, or 
condcnsator.)| A condenser. 

1804 Wixsor Specif. of Patent No. 2764.2 (The gas is] 
conducted through cold air or water into a condensator. 
1874 Hartwic Aeria/ W. x. 150 Plants with a hairy foliage 
are..good condensators of dew. 

+ Condense, a. Ods. [ad. L. condensus, f. con- 
+densus thick, Dense.] Dense, condensed. 

1610 W. Forxincuam Art of Survey t. viii. 16 Distinguish- 
ing between open and rare soyles, and such as are condense 
and close. 1652 Eart Mono. tr. Bentivoglio's [/ist, Relat. 
2 Tenacious and condence Materials. 1667 Mitton ?. 4. 
vi. 353. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 69. 21 Your Breath is 
rendred .. condense by the frigidity of the .. Air. 1794 
Matuias Pars, Lit. (1798) 325 :As from a diamond globe, 
with rays condense. 

CON- 
dense-r, ad. L. condensd-re, '. condcns-us Cox- 
DENSE @.] ; 

1. ¢rans. To make dense, increase the density of ; 
to bring the particles of (a stbstance) into closer 
aggregation, so that they occupy a smaller space ; 
to reduce in volume: to compress, thicken, con- 
centrate. Chiefly in PAysics. Mostly in passtve.) 

1477 Norton Ord. Asch. vo in Ashm. (1652) 77 Ayre con- 
densed is turned into Raine, and water ranfied becomes 
Ayre againe. 1480 Caxton Chron. Fag. ui. (1520! 25b2 
Vyrgyll by connynge condescended [? condensed] or thycked 
the ayre. 1660 Bove Vew F.xrpr. Phys. Meck. xviii. 130 
Air ..expanded or condens’d by the heat or cold. 1697 
Devoen I ire. Georg. w 239 Sweet Honey some condense. 
1822 Imison Sv. & Art IT. 146 A square phial may be breken 
by condensing the air around it. 1875 Jevoss .V/oney (1878) 


15 AC times a person needs to condense his property into 
the smallest compass. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 243 The 
Borden process for condensing milk. 


CONDENSED. 


b. Optics. To bring (rays of light) to a focus 
or into a smaller space, so that the brightness is 
increased ; to concentrate. 

1787 G. Apams Ess. Microscope 100 A lens. .to collect and 
condense [the light] on the object. 1831 brewster Offics 
i. 9 The rays .. fall upon the mirror MN, and by reflexion 
are condensed upon a small space at F. 

e. £lectr. To increase the amount or intensity 
of (a charge of electricity). 

1782 Vorta in PAM. Trans. LX X11. 245 The metal plate 
. does actually condense or acquire a greater quantity of 
electricity. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr.94 In this manner, 
electricity of too low a tension to affect immediately the 
gold leaves can be condensed, so as to possess the power. 

2. To redtice (a substance) from the form of 
gas or vapour to the liquid or (rarely) the solid 
condition, or from the state of invisible gas to 
that of visible vapour or cloud. 

1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. ut. iv. § 5 The air was con- 
densed intoclouds. 1713 Deruam Phys.-Theol.iii. note 1 (R.) 
The cold..by condensing, drives the vapours into clouds or 
drops. 1800 tr. Lagrauge’s Chem, 1. 8g Carbonic acid gas 
..is not condensed at that degree of pressure and of tem- 
perature of the atmosphere in which we live. It remains in 
the state of gas. 1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art 11. 
311 All the vapours which water will condense. 1865 Lus- 
Bock Preh, Times xii. (1869) 391 To produce snow requires 
both heat and cold; the first to evaporate, the second to 
condense, 

b. To contain in a condensed state. 

1801 SouTHEY 7 ha/aba u.25 Acrystal ring Abdaldar wore} 
The powerful gem condensed Primeval dews, that upon 
Caucasus Felt the first winter’s frost. 

3. frausf. and fig. a. To bring together closely 
or in small compass. 

1803 Ldtiz. Rev. 11. 87 To condense and agglomerate 
every species ofabsurdity. 1810 Scott Lady of L. u. xvii, 
Condensed, the battle yelled amain. 1852 Lp. Cocksurn 
Jeffrey 1. 142 By the young [Tories] they were viewed with 
genuine horror. This condensed them the more. 

b. esp. To compress (thought or meaning) into 
few words ; to reduce (a speech or writing) within 
smaller compass by conciseness of expression. Also 
absol, 

1805 N. NicHois Corr. w. Gray (1843) 37 He. .approved an 
observation of Shenstone, that ‘ Pope had the art ofcondens- 
ing athought’, 1854 KincsLry Le/é, (1878) I. 419 People 
seem surprised at my power of condensing. 1868 J. H. 
Biunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1. 49 To have condensed them [his 
opinions] into the following plan. 

e. To concentrate, intensify. 

1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. 11. 125 The servile spirit of 
Scottish Parliaments. .in the highest perfection, extracted 
and condensed. a 1853 Rowertson Serv. Ser. 11. ii. Power 
concentrated and condensed into the government of Rome. 

4, inir. (for reff.) ‘To become dense; to shrink 
into a smaller space, become reduced in volume. 

1704 Newton Ofticks (J.), Vapours, when they begin to 
condense. 1869 Roscor “lem, Chen. 17, 3 volumes of 
oxygen condense to form 2 volumes of ozone. 

5. intr. of 2. 

3655 Cutprprer, etc. Aiverius 1. i. 3 A hot and moist 
Liver..sends many vapours to the Brain, which there con- 
dense or growthick. 1700 Drvpen Fadles, Pythag. Philos. 
384 Dew condensing does her form forego And sinks a heavy 
lump of earth below, 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 57 Some of 
the moisture .. in the room has condensed upon the glass. 

tg. 1674 Govt, Tongue ix. § 14 (1684) 154 When therefore 
the recollection of. .fancied worth begins to make us aery, 
let us condense again by the remembrance ofour sins. 1889 
Spectator 13 Apr., If those fancies, instead of ‘ condensing,’ 
as they ought to condense, intohealthy and robust imagina- 
tion, persist in their puerile forms. 

Condensed (kfnde‘nst’, A//.a. [f. prec. + -ED1.] 

1. Made dense or more dense ; compressed, highly 
concentrated. Cordensed milk: milk reduced to 
a thick viscid consistence by evaporation. 

1606 B. Jonson Hymenzi Wks. (Rtldg.) 559 Dark and 
condensed clouds. 1665 GLanviLt Scefs. Sci. 117 A School- 
man is the Ghost of the Stagirite, in a body of condensed 
air, 1836 A.vcaminer 17 Apr. 255 (Advt.), Condensed Pre- 
paration of Sarsaparilla, 1869 Roscor Elem. Chem. 17 
Ozone is oxygen in a condensed state. 1871 Food Fru. 
655 Plain condensed milk, without the addition of the 
sugar, 1871 Evening Stand. 25 Nov. 1/3 [A history of 
Condensed Milk). 

b. Printing. Condensed type: a form of type, 
harrow in proportion to its height. 

Mod. Type List. Eight line Grotesque Condensed Old 
Style. Long Primer Latin condensed. 

2. spec. Keduced from the gaseous or vaporous 
io the liquid or solid state, or from the state of 
invisible gas to that of visible vapour. 

1833 Ht. Martineau A/anch, Strike vi. 66 The windows, 
thickened with the condensed breath of the workpeople. 
1853 Herscuer (of. Lect. Sc. i. (1873) 13 Steam and con- 
densed gases. 18979 Cassell’s Tech, Educ. 1. 82. 

3. fig. Put into small compass, highly com- 
pressed, compact ; esf. of literary work or style. 

1823 J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem. p. vi, Results presented 
in acondensed and lucid form. 1830 Jerrrey in Trevelyan 
Macaulay (1876) 1. iv. 193 Macaulay made the best speech, 
the most condensed. 1886 Mortey//¢. Martineau Crit. Misc. 
II]. 208 A pithy brevity, a condensed argumentativeness. 

b. Afustc. Condensed score = compressed score. 

Ilence Conde-nsedness, condensed quality. 

Condensedly (kfndernsédli, -de'nstli), adv. 
In a condensed manner, with condensation. 


1880 Scriinu. Mag. July 472 It covers condensedly, a large 
and somewhat various ficld, 1887 Esswortu Xoxb, Ballads 
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{ VI. 382 Elsewhere we read, condensedly..that the Spanish 


ships, 130 in number, were of different classes. 

+ Conde'nseness. Obs. [f. ConpEnsE a. + 
-NESS.] =CONDENSITY. 

1730-6 in Baitey. 1775 in AsH, 

Condenser (kgnde‘nsa1). Also 9 -or. [f. Con- 
DENSE v.+-ER1, Cf. mod.F. condenseur.] 

I, General: One who or that which condenses. 

1. That which makes dense, collects into smaller 
space, intensifies, etc. : see CONDENSE v. I. 

1686 Goab Celest. Bodies 1. it. 6 Infinite variety of Rare- 
fiers and Condensers. 1804 R. Prony in Fri/. Nat. Philos. 
IX. 275 A condenser of Forces. i 

2. That which reduces vapour to the liquid 
condition (esf. by cooling) : see CONDENSE v, 2. 

1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 1. xx. 137 The cold crags..acted like 
condensers upon the ascending vapour. 1880 HauGHToN 
Phys. Geog. iii. 128 Mountain ranges..serve as condensers 
for the aqneous vapour. ; . 

3. One who condenses or abridges in literature. 

1868 Morning Star 16 June, In the .. summary of corre- 
spondence .. the condenser omits to mention, etc. 1870 
Lowey Study Hind. (1886) 363 He was..the condenser.. 
of Bolingbroke. 1888 Dasly News 30 Apr. 7/4 Advt., Situa- 
tion wanted As Editor, Sub-Editor. . Concise critical writer, 
condenser. 

II. Specific and technical senses. 

4. A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is re- 
duced (e.g. by cooling) to the liquid (or solid) form. 

a. in Déstiatron. That part of the apparatts 
in which the vapour is condensed. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Alech. 1. 607 The still-condenser is 
generally of the worm-tub form. 

attrib, 1890 Pall Mall G. 28 July 6/1 Hurricane. .at 
Snakin, .demolition of the condenser chimneys. 

b. Steam-Engine. A chamber in a steam-en- 
gine in which the steam is condensed into water 
on leaving the cylinder, either by injection of cold 
water, or by exposure to a chilled surface (sz7/ace 
condenser). Also in comb. as condenser-gauge. 

1769 Watt Specif. of Patent No. 913. 2 These vessels I call 
condensers. 1833 N. Arnott PAysics (ed. 5) 11. 93 Watt.. 
contrived the separate condenser for his steam-engine, by 
which heat once saved three-fourths of the fuel formerly used. 
1874 Knicut Dict, AM/ech. 1. 607 The surface-condenser has 
a series of flat chambers or tubes..in which the steam is 
cooled by a body of water surrounding the tubes. /éz¢. I. 
609 Coudenser-gage, a tube of glass, thirty-two inches long, 
..the upper end. .fixed to the condenser, the lower end dip- 
ping into mercury. .to ascertain the degree of exhaustion in 
the steam-condenser. : f 

e. Gas-works. An apparatus in which the tar, 
ammonia, and other substances mixed with the 
heated gas are condensed and separated by cooling. 

1809 A. Winsor Sfecif of Patent No. 3200. 4 The con- 
densor..serves to cool and decompose the hot smoke and 
gas. ¢ 1865 Letnesy in Circ. Sc. I. 117/1 From the con- 
denser the gas passes to the purifiers. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 11. 579 The condenser, the office of which. .is to effect 
the condensation of all those vapours which could not be 
retained by the gas at the ordinary atmospheric temperature. 

d. Metallurgy. (See quots.) 

3874 in Knicut Dict, Aleck. 1881 Ravmonp Mining Gloss., 
Condenser, a vessel or chamber in which volatile products 
of roasting or smelting (e.g. mercury or zinc vapors) are 
reduced to solid form by cooling. . 

5. Pneumatics. An apparatus for condensing or 
compressing air, a pneumatic force-pump. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Condenser, a pneumatic engine, 
whereby an unusual quantity of air may be crouded into a 
given space. 1829 Nat, Philos., Pneumatics v. 20(U. K.S.) 
The condenser. .1s the opposite of the air-pump.. ; 

6. Electr. An apparatus for accumulating or in- 
creasing the intensity of an electric charge. (Cf. 
CoNDENSE v. 1 C.) 

1782 Voita in Phil. Trans. XXII. App, 8, 1 had rather 
call it a condenser of electricity .. using a word which 
expresses at once the reason and cause of the phenomenon. 
1790 W. Nicnotson Nat. Philos. (ed. 3) 11. 356 The con- 
denser is of excellent use to ascertain the presence. .of 
atmospherical electricity when the conductor is..slightly 
electrified. 1881 Spottiswoope in Nature No. 623. 546 We 
have Leyden jars or condensers for accumulating large 
charges, 1881 Maxwevt £iectr. & Magn. 1. 50 Accumu- 
lators are sometimes called Condensers, but I prefer to 
restrict the term ‘ condenser’ to an instrument which is used 
not to hold electricity but to increase its superficial density. 

7. Optics. A lens or system of lenses by which 
light is concentrated on one point or object. 

1798 G. Avams Z'ss. AVicroscope 107 Fig. 4 represents. .a 
condenser. ‘There are three in number. .they serve to con- 
dense the sun’s rays strongly on the object. 1832 A. Prit- 
cHARD Alicrosc. Cabinet 243 A large condenser placed be- 
fore the reflector. ‘ : 

8. |lVool Manuf. A machine which receives the 
narrow slivers from the carding machine and rolls 
them into ‘slubbings’. 

1862 Reports of Furies, Exhibition Class xx1. 4 The ‘ con- 
denser’ is now very generally used..It also entirely super- 
sedes the ‘slubbing’ machine. 1874 Knicut Dict. ALech. 
s.v., The narrow circumferential cards of the doffing-cylinder 
deliver narrow slivers which pass to the condenser. 

9. Sugar Manuf. An apparatus for the partial 
concentration of the clarified juice. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 

Condensible: see CoNDENSABLE. 


Condensing (kgndensin), vb. sb. : see next. 
Conde‘nsing, ///. a. That condenses. 
1. Chiefly in names of machines, mechanical 
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CONDESCEND. 


apparatus, etc., forming virtual compounds (some- 
times hyphened), in which it blends with the 
vbl, sb. used atirib. (=‘for condensing’), as con- 
densing coil, glass, lens, pan, syringe, valve. 

1787 G. Apams Ess. Microscope 84 There is also a con- 
densing glass to the stage. /é¢d. The tube with the con- 
densing lense. c¢1790 Imtson Sch. Arts I, 189 ‘The valve 
that admits the steam from the .. cylinder into the con- 
denser, called the condensing valve. 1816 J. SmitH Pazo- 
rama Sc. & Art Il. 25 The condensing syringe. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf. 349 A little tributary stream of the Mersey 
. supplies the condensing power to his steam-engines. 1865 
WansproucH Sfecif. of Patent No 1545 Condensing pans 
employed in the condensation of milk. 1874 Kmicut Dict. 
Mech , Condensing-lens, a plano-convex .. or double convex 
lens, to concentrate rays upon an opaque microscopic object. 

b. Condensing engine: + (a) an apparatus for 
condensing air, or compressing it into smaller space 
(0bs.); (6) a steam-engine in which the steam is 
condensed in a CONDENSER (sense 4b), or (for- 
merly, as in Newcomen’s engine’ by injection o 
water into the cylinder. : 

1752 SMEATON A7r-pump in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 422 
Making this air-pump act as a condensing engineat pleasure. 
1807 Hutton Course A/ath. 11. 239 The Condensing Engine, 
by which air may be condensed to any degree, instead of 
rarefied as in the air-pump. 

1824 R. Stuart Hust. Steam Engine, The power of the 
condensing Engine is. .known by ascertaining the tempera- 
ture of the steam, which moves the piston, the area of the 
piston, and the temperature of the vapour which remains. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Condensing-engine, one in which 
the steam below or in advance of the piston is condensed. 

2. intr. Growing dense, thickening (like a 
dense cloud, ete.). vave—}. 

1749 JouNnson /rene 11, iv, Like the dread stilness of con- 
densing storms, 

Condensity (kpndensiti). [ad. F. condensité, 
f. L. condens-us CONDENSE: cf. density, ad. L. 
densttas, -atem | 

+L. Density. Ods. 

161x Cotcr., Cozdensité, condensitie, thicknesse, hard- 
nesse, closenesse. 1638 Witxins Mew World xiv. (1707) 
121 Heaviness is an absolute quality of itself, and really 
distinct from Condensity. 1755 in JoHNson. 1814 W. 
Taycor in Robberds A/em. II. 445 Observations on the.. 
dispersion and condensity of human multitudes. 

2. Condensed quality ; pithiness. 

1885 Blackw. Alag. Feb. 168/2 Her prose had the conden- 
sity, the felicity of fine Verse, 

Condepe‘ndent, @. nonce-wd. [f. Con- + DE- 
PENDENT.] Mutually dependent. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. x. 623 One confederate, con- 
dependent sway. 

+ Conder. Ols. Also 7 condor. [f. Conn v.] 

1. One who conds or cons a ship. 

@ 1693 Urqunart Aadelais m1, li, Ships. .set a going at the 
Pleasure and arbitriment of their Rulers, Conders, and 
Steersmen. 1708 Kersey, Conder, one that gives Direc- 
tions to the Stears-man, forthe Guiding ofa Ship. 1727-51 
Cuamsers Cyc/. s. v. Cond, The word is either starboard 
or port the helm, according as the conder would have the 
helm put to the right or left side of the ship. 

2. A man stationed on an eminence by the shore 
who signals to fishing-boats the direction taken 
by the shoals of herring or pilchards; a balker. 

1603 Act Jas. /, c. 23 Diuers persons .. called Balcors, 
Huors, Condors, Directors, or Guidors. 1607 CowEL 
Iuterpr., Conders .. stand upon high places near the sea 
coast, at the time of herring fishing, to make signs with 
bowghes, etc. unto the fishers. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., 
Conders. 1867 in SmytH Sadlor's Word-bk. 

3. The raised place on which the conder stands. 
{Perhaps a local abbreviation or error.] 

1954 1. Garoner // ist. Dunwich 163 A Conder was erected, 
whereon the Balkers stood to notify..to Fishermen at Sea, 
the Direction of the Herring Sholes. 

Conderin, obs. f. CANDAREEN. 

1653 H. Cocan tr, Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 242 They have no 
money either of gold or silver, but all thetr commerce is 
made with the weight of cates, cacis, maazes, and con- 
derins. f 

+ Condescence. Ods. rare. [a. OF. condescence 
(15th c.), ad. late L. type *condescensa sb. fem. f. 
pa. pple. of condescendére : see below. Med.L. has 
condescentia (? from ¥r.).] = CONDESCENDENCE, 

a 1674 Cressy in Puller A/oder, Ch. Eng. 440 (1843) 274 See 
the condescence of this great King. 

Condescence, obs. form of CoNDECENCE. 

Condescend (kpnd/send), v. Forms: 4 con- 
decendre, 5 -desend, 5-6 -dyssend, -dissend, 6 
-descent, (6 -ducend), 6-7 -decend, -discend(e, 
4 -dicend, 4-6 -descende, 6—- condescend, Pa. 
pple. -ed; in 6 also condiscent. [ad. I’. conde- 
scend-re, ad. \.. condéscend-ére (in Cassiodorus) to 
stoop, condescend, f. coz- together + déscendére to 
DescEND: in med.L. to be complaisant or com- 
pliant, to accede to any one’s opinion, ete. ; in Fr. 
also to come down from one’s rights or claims, 
to yield consent, acquiesce. In the Ayenbite the 
Kr. infinitive was taken as a whole: cf. sender, 
tender vb.} ; 

I. To come down voluntarily. 

+1. Zt. To come down, go down, descend. Ods. 

¢ 1485 Digdy ATyst. (1882) 11. 172 Ffor to breke down the 


chyrchys thus I condescende. 1513 DouGuas 4 neis 1. ii. 
44 Condiscend in our myndis [azimis *llabere nostris] and 
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schaw this plane. 1657 ‘Tomunson Reno's Disp. 112 They 
scarce condescend to the places about the Liver. 1686 W. pr 
Buitaine //um, Prud. xv. 65 The Kite, which flyeth high 
in the Air, yet vouchsafes to condescend to Carrion upon 
the ground. 

2. fs. To come or bend down, so far as a_par- 
ticular action is concerned, from one’s position of 
dignity or pride; to stoop voluntarily and gra- 
cionsly ; to deign: a. /o do something. 
¢1430 Lyoa. Min. Poems, To Dk. of Glouc., Right myghty 
prince .. Condescende leyser for to take To se th’ entent of 
this litel bille. 1509 HlAwrs Past, (leas, 11. xii, To nouryshe, 
slouthe he may not condiscende. 1696 Tate & Bravy /’s. 
Ixxvi. 2 In Sion condescends to dwell. 1734/5 in Stvi/t's 
Lett. (1766) 11. 211 1 desire you will condescend to make 
my compliments to Dr. Delaney. 1855 Macautay //isé. 
Eng. 1V.315 Vhe Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson 
in the art of taxation from the Roundheads. 1860 Mrs. 
Cariyte Left. II. 19 The dressmakers.. won't condescend 
to make anything but with their own materials. 

b. fo a course or action. Cf. fo stoop to. 

1549 Latimer (’/oughers (Arb.) 31, 1..haue obeyed him 
{the Devil} a little to much in condesce{n]tinge to some 
follies. 1662 BDRAMUALL Just Vind. v. 89 Saint Peter out of 
modesty might condescend and submit to that to which he 
-was not obliged in duty. 1867 Smines //uweguenots Eng. x. 
(18801165 [They] condescended to the meanest employments, 
for the purpose of disarming suspicion. 1883 Froupe Short 
Stud. VV. iii, 272 Origen was too high a man to condescend 
to wilful misrepresentation. 

+e. (In bad sense) To lower oneself, stoop. 

1640 Sir H. Grimstone Land in Neal f/ist. Purit. I, 
Ife had condescended so low as to deal in ‘Tobacco. 

3. ‘To depart from the privileges of superiority 
by a voluntary submission; to sink willingly to 
equal terms with inferiours’ (J.); to be conde- 
scending in one’s relations with others. 

(The meaning of the translators in quot. 16rz is not clear.) 
162: Biste Kou. xii. 16 Minde not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low estate. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. xcv, 
Adeline was .. watching, witching, condescending ‘To the 
consumers of fish, fowl, and game, And dignity with courtesy 
so blending. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 359 
Like a true Iout, he does not see that they have conde- 
scended to him, but he instantly rushes on to their level. 
1863 P. S. Worstry Peers 10 The god, condescending to 
his child. 

II, To make concessions; to comply, consent, 
eoncur, agree. [Earlier than I. in mod. langs.] 
+4. To yield or deferentially give way; to show 
oneself deferential, compliant, or complaisant ; to 
accommodate oneself fo. a. vefl. (The earliest 
instance.) Ods. 

1340 Aycnd, 157 Ich me ssel..a-yens ham paye and conde- 
cendre ine dede and ine speche ham uor to wynne to god. 

+b. fir. Obs. (blending finally with 2 b.) 

1429 Rolls of Parl, 1V. 343 Olesse ..the resones of that 
other partie cause hem to condescende forthwith unto hem, 
the matter shal dwelle in deliberation. 1526 ilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1532) 58 b, To gyue reverence to euery per- 
sone, and to condescende to theyr wylles in thynges lawfull 
and honest. 1563-87 loxe A. & AJ. (1684) 1. 198/2 He (Pope 
Hildebrand] bound [them] by their oaths, that at no time, 
nor for any cause they should condescend unto the king. 
1609 Hoirand A a, Marcell, xxix. v. 373 Theodosius gave 
eare and condiscended to [Aaruit] his words. 167 Mitton 
Samson 1337 Can they think .. that my mind ever Will 
condescend to such absurd commands? 1677 in T. W. 
Marsh Early Fricuds Surrey & Sus. 104 Wee .. doe so far 
condescend as to grant him till the next monthly meeting 
then to be present. 1794 Goowin Cal, Williams 73 He 
was resolved to condescend no further to the whims of a 
person. 


+5. To give one’s consent, to accede or agree /o 
(a proposal, request, measure, etc.) ; to acquiesce. 


ta. refl. (Cf. OF. se condescendre.} Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xix.” 61 Thou oughtist the 
sooner to condescende thy self to a trayctee. 

+b. mir. Const. foa thing. Obs. 

1475 Caxton Fasou 66 The lady condescended..to his 
departing. 1579 Fenton Guicciard.(1618)244 Which request 
being condescended vnto by Gonsaluo. 1580 Sipvey A rcadia 
(1622) 33 Inuiting them to the hunting ofa goodly Stagge.. 
They condiscended. 1649 Mitton E7xkon. iv. (1851) 359 The 
king .. having both call'd this Parlament unwillingly, and 
as unwillingly..condescended to their several acts. 1737 
Wuiston Josepius’ Antig. 1. xxi, To which desire he con- 
descended. 1745 Etiza Heywoop Female Spect. (1748) II. 
229 They have. .pleasure in condescending to whatever they 
perceive to be the inclination of each other. 


+e. Const. fo doa thing. Oés. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 244 Valentinois conde- 
scended to giue to the Pope the assignement of the Castle 
ofCesena. 1595 IT. Maynarve Drake's Ioy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 
23 Which made me condescend to leave the Indies, with all 
her treasure. 1676 W. Hunsarp //afpincss of People Pref., 
For their sakes. .I have condescended to make it Legible. 

td. with ¢hat and ofj.-clause. Obs. 

1557 Nortu tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr.97 a/1 It shold not be 
iust..that Rome shuld condescende, tbat any woman .re- 
ceyue shame. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AY. (1684) " 195/r With 
these reasons of Lanfranke, Thomas gave over, condescend- 
ing that the first of his Province should begin at Humber. 
1632 Haywaro tr. Brondi’s Eroutena 95 When the Chirur- 
gians condescend that you may (without danger) get up. 
1717 Col, Rec. Penn. 11. 36 The Governour at last Con- 
descended, that the said Commissions be Issued. 

+6. rans. To concede, vouchsafe (a thing) ; to 
deign to give or grant. Ods. 

1599 Sanpys é!uropx Spec. (1632) 196 Some of the later 
Popes condescend to them of Bavaria the Cup in the Sacra- 
ment. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist, (1714) 1. 185 That Nation 
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which the Almighty was pleased to Hlonour so far as tocon- 
descend his Presence and Revelation to. 1774 1. JEFFERSON 
A utobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 130 No answers having yet been 
condescended to any of these [applications). 

+7. intr, To assent Zo (a statement, opinion, ete. ). 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 122 To this the Cathofli]ques 
condiscende as most certayn. 1617 Markuam Caval. 1. 60 
To that opinion I must needs condiscend. 

+ 8. To come to an agreement; to agree or de- 
termine wth, ortogether. +a. fo do (a thing). Obs. 

1494 Fanyan i. xxx. 23 Both brethrene .. condescended 
and agreed to lede their both hostsinto Gallia. 1549 Compdé. 
Scot. xii. 102 Thai condiscendit to cheis the leysi of tua 
euillis. 1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 793 Vhe nobles and com- 
mons..have fully condiscended and utterly determined to 
make humble petition. 1597 Hlookrx /ecl. /'ol.v. Ixxix, § 9 
They easily condescended to think it... fit that God, etc. 

+b. that and olj.-clanse. Obs. 

@xggz Lecann Brit. Coll. (1774) Il. 469 This Edwarde 
Baillo] condescendid with Edwarde King of England..that, 
etc. 1610 in J. J. Raven Ch. Bells Camb, (1881) 69 The 
parishioners. .did..condicend and agree that the bell.frame 
should be repayred. 1623 Waitsourne Newfoundland 58 
They did all condescend and order..that no subject to 
your Majesty should commit any more such abuses. 

+c. upon, on, or fo an action, measure, ete.) ; 
often with fadirect pass. Mostly Sc. or uorth, 

1509 Barcray Suyp of Folys (1570) 140 Vhen must they to 
some agreement condiscende. 1549 Covernane Evasia. Par. 
Rom, Argt., Whiche pointes were for a tyme onely conde- 
scended vpon. 1565 ALLEN in /ulke's Two Treatises (1577) 
425 The Patriarche. .fully condescendinge with the Romane 
Church vpon the trueth of purgatory. 1619 Datton 
Country Just. cxxiii. (1630) 375 Justices of Peace did con- 
discend upon certain articles. @ 1649 Deum. of Hawtn. 
Sas. V Wks. go The governour assembled the three estates 
at Edinburgh, which together condescended to the raising 
of an army. 1652 NV. Aiding Rec.V. 107 That the Clarke 
of the Peace enter this ensueing agreement..it being fully 
condiscended unto att this Sessions. 1678 A. Lovett tr. 
La Foutaine's Mil. Duties Caval. 138 The Ingineers having 
.. with him condescended on the way by which the line 
of Circumvallation is to be carried. 

+d. aéso/. To enter into an agreement ; to con- 
spire. Obs. 

1568 Grarton Clon, 11. 685 To condiscende or take 
parte against the house of Yorke. 


+9. 70 be condescended : to be agreed. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrr JZercl. 7. 361 And whan that he on hir 
was condescendid, Him thought his chois mighte nought 
be amendid. ¢ 1430 Lyoc. Bochas 1x. xx.11554) 204b, The 
sayd brethren wer fully condiscended Upon this point. 
c1470 Harpine Chron. cexvu. iv, hey were by appoynt- 
ment Accorded well, and clerely condiscent. 1522 SKELTON 
Why nat to Courte 1020 Thriftles and gracelesse, Together 
are bended, And so condescended, That, etc. 1592 Wrst 
Symbol, 1. § 103 The said parties to these present Inden- 
tures bin condiscended and agreed in manner. . folowing. 

+10. trans. To agree upon, conscnt to. Chiefly 
in pass. (with 77). Obs. 

1477 Paston Lett. No. 786 111.174 Som deme that ther 
shall be condyssendyd, that iff E. P. come to London that 
hys costs shall be payed flor 1532 in W. H. Turner Se/ec¢. 
Rec. Oxford 10g It is condiscended by the hole Counsay'll, 
that the fyshemonzers shall have all the stondyngs. 1587 
Fremine Coutu, Holinsied 111.1421/1 All the contributions 
which are agreed and condescended. 1594 West Syuidbol, 
nn. Chancerie § 119 Which said order and arbiterment, he 
the said R. together with your said Orator did willinglie 
agree and condiscend. 1663 Spatpinc Yroub. Chas. / 
(1829) 77 It was cundescended among his friends, that 
twenty-four gentlemen..should weekly attend. 


+11. sutr. To agree, harmonize, or concur. 

iso: Douctas fal, Houn.1. xlv, Thay (singers) condiscend 
sa weill in ane accord. 1849 Comp/. Scot. xi. 98 Thai al 
beand ane be ane examinit condiscendit in ane ansuer. 
Ibid. xx. 186. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 729 Aganis 
quhome .. We condiscend all heir in vnioun. 1571 Scrfrl/ 
Ballates 130 Thocht on ane course we can nocht condescend. 

III. To settle or fix upon a particular point. 

+12. zur. To settle down /0, come definitely fo 
(a point in narration, etc.). Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Sgr.'s T. 399, I sholde to the knotte [of 
my tale] condescende. 1490 Caxton Lucydos xvi. 66 He 
abode longe..wythoute to sette his purpose to condescende 
to ony parte of that he wald do. 1528 Garniner in Strype 
Ecct, Mom. 1. App. xxiv. 62 His hoofliness] .. doth desire 
them with spede to condescend to oon opinion or other. 

+13. To come to particulars. Ods. 

¢ 1386 CHaucrr Jeli. p 268 Se han wel and couenably 
taught me as in general, etc... But now wold I fayn 35e 
wolde condescende as in especial & telleb me, etc. 

b. esp. 70 condescend upow: to pitch or fix 
upon, specify, particularize, mention particularly 
or by name. S¢.; but condescend upon particulars 
has recently appeared in Eng. newspapers. 

1549 Compt. Scot. xx. (1872) 178, | can nocht condiscend 
in special on na man that hes committit ony trason. 1634 
Casner Weeess. Separ. (1849) 95 The prophet. .condescended 
upon no time, lest he should have been convinced of a lie. 
1706 Sissarp fist. Picts in Alise. Scot. 1, 90 Spottiswood 
condescendeth on the year of Christ 370, when Hergustus 
was king of the Picts. 1917 HWodrow Corr. 11843) 11. 300, 
I know not well how to condescend on particulars. 1807 
Ilkaprick Arran 134 No one could condescend on any 
specific harm these animals haddone. 1887 7sses 18 Mar., 
When he condescends upon particulars, he certainly has 
some damaging facts to produce. 1888 Pall Wall G. 4 Aug. 
1/1 We are not going to condescend upon particulars. 

e. with clause (with or without #for7). 

1696 in Aubrey A/isc. (1721) 199 Thus his Sight could not 
inform him whether the Arrow should be shot in him alive 
or dead, neither could he condescend whether near or afar 
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off. 1754 Lesnine Porac, Se. Law (1809) 294 When the 
witnesses were not specially designed in a deed, or perhaps 
not so much as named, the party founding on it was . 
ullowed to condescend who the witnesses were. 

td. (%)@rans. Yo specify particularly. Ods. 

r510 Hilf cf Wall(Somersct Ilo.), I condescende, ordayn, 
and make [A and I}] inyn executors. 

+ Condescended, f//.a. Agreed: see pree. 9. 

Condescendence ikpnd/sendéns). Also 
-ance. [a. I. condescemfaunce ‘ =\t. comdesccnd- 
euza, Sp. coudescendencia), {. 3. type *condescend- 
entia, {. pr. pple. of condéscendére ; see above and 
+ANCE, -ENCE, | 

1. Condescension; complaisanee ; compliance, 
eoneession. 

1638 Cuntiancw. Relig. /'rot. Pref. § 29 With more rigor, 
and lesse indulgence and condescendence to the desires of 
flesh and blood. 1675 KR. Barciay ct fol. Quakers vii. § 8. 
223 We must, in condescendence to some, use this word. 
1joo (Ail. Trans XXI1. 461 This resolution does not 
proceed from any condescendence to the Roman Catholics. 
1791 I. JEFFERSON H’rrt. (1859) IL]. 277 ‘Vhe offer .. was 
an unusual condescendence. 1868 IX. S. Frournres CA. 
Creed or Crown's Cr. 41 Vhe Alexandrine fathers, a.b. 362, 
under S, Athanasius, probably went greater lengths in 
condescendence than any Council before or since. 

2. Sc. A specification of particulars. 

In Scots faz, an articulate statement, on the part of the 
pursuer, of the grounds of action, which, with the answers 
of the defender admitting or denying these, and a note of 
pleas in law for both parties, is annexed to a summons, and 
forms a part of it. 

1663 Sratpinc 7roudb. Chas. J (1792) 1 84 (Jam. As by 
the particular condescendence contained in their imprinted 
protestations at large does appear. 1754 Erskine /'rxc. 
Se. Law (1809) 294 ‘The party..was .. allowed to conde- 
scend who the witnesses were; which condescendence, etc. 
1818 Scott //rt. Alidl. v, Vil take a day to sce and answer 
every article of your condescendence. * Open Record’ in 
an Action inthe Court of Session), 1888. Contents: 1. Sum- 
mions; ii. Condescendence for J’ursuer, and Answers 
thereto for Defender; iii. Pleas in Law for Pursuer; iv. 
Pleas in Law for Defender; v. Interlocutors. 

Condesce‘ndency. ? O/s. [f. as pree, with 
the Iater form of the sufhix, -ency.) Condescen- 
sion ; condescending quality or nature. 

1657 W. Guturie Chr. Gt. Intercst 11825 230 God's con- 
descendency and offer in that great and primary promise. 
¢ 1670 Avery Let. in Boyle's Wks, VI. 610: RK.) The respect 
and condescendency which you have already shown ine. 
1702 C. Matner A/agu. CAr. i. iv. (1852) 126 The governour 

. with his usual condescendency, made a speech. 1805 
Edin. Rev. 41 A striking instance. .of his condescendency. 

Condesce‘ndent. [ad. L. condéscendent-cm, 
pr. pple. : see above.] One who condeseends. 

1824.9 Lanvor /mag. Couz., Alilton, etc. (1846 11 235/1 
The riotous supporters of the condescendent falling half 
asleep, he. .flings the door behind him, and escapes. 

Condesce‘nder. vare. [f. CoNDEScEND v. + © 
-ER.} One who condescends. 

1859 De Quincey Ji ks. XI. Pref. 20 A condescender to 
human infirntities. 

Condescending (kpndisendin), /. sh. [f. 
as pree. + -ING1.] The action of the verb Cox- 
DESCEND; an act of condescension. 

1640 Sanperson Serm. 11. 174 Our yielding and conde- 
scending..to the desires..of private and particular men. 
1875 Brownixe Avrstoph. Afpol. 184 Theoria’s beautiful 
belongings match Opora’s lavish condescendings. 

Condesce‘nding, ///. a. [fas prec. + 1NG2.] 

1. That condescends; characterized by, or show- 
ing, condescension. Now, usually, Making a 
show, or assuming the air, of conde-eension; pa- 
tronizing. 

1707 Watts Hyutn, How condescending, and how kind, 
Was God's eternal Son! a 1748 — (J.\, A very humble and 
condescending air. 1780 Cowrer Jable Talk 138 Standing 
as if struck to stone While condescending Majesty looks on. 
188: Gotpw. Smitn Lect. §& Foss. 199 The condescendin 
manner of a Gerinan prince. 1883 Fkoupe Short Stud. 1V. 
u. iii, 199 He was never condescending with us, never 
didactic or authoritative. 

+2. Consenting, agreeing. Olds. 

1654 Eart Orrery Sarthenissa (1676) 376, 1 was often 
condescending to the death of what you loved. 

3. Sc. Particularizing, going into details. 

19755 Guthric's Trial 97 Jam.) That universal conviction 
is not general .. but it is particular and condescending. 

Condescendingly kendisendinli , av. [f. 
prec. +-L¥2.} | In a condescending manner; with 
condeseension, or a show of it. 

1653 H. More Conyect. Cabbal. (1662 50 Bot familiarly 
and condescendingly setting out the Creation. @ 1699 
Bosnett in W. Hamilton Z7/e u. (1703 66 So condescend. 
ingly gracious art Thou. 1845 Lo. Camrsece Chancellors 
(1857 III. Iv. 85 He condescendingly asked them to ‘think 
he was one of them’, 1863 Fr. A. Kemaie Acsid. Georgia 
63 These »imple remedies .. are .. sometimes condescend- 
ingly adopted by science. 

Condesce‘ndingness. “are. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.) Condescending quality or character. 

1680 Ilowe Let. conc. Stillingfieet’s Serm, Whs. 1334 
179/1 Christian condescendingness and goodness of temper. 

+Condesce‘ndment. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
condescendement (14th c. in Godef. ; see Conpber- 
SCEND and -MENT.}] Consent, agreement. 

@ 1693 Urounart Aadelars in. xix. 155 Their respective 
Condescendments to what should be noted by them. /ézd. 
ML xii. 341 A Condescendment to a.. friendly Treaty 


CONDESCENSION. 


Condescension (kgndésenfan). Also 7 -dis- 
cension, 7-8, -descention. [ad. late L. conde- 
scenston-em, n. of action from condéscendére to 
CONDESCEND: sce -lon, Also in16thc. F.] The 
action, habit, or quality of condescending. 

1. Voluntary abnegation for the nonce of the 
privileges of a superior; affability to one’s in- 
feriors, with courteous disrcgard of difference of 
rank or position ; condescendingness. 

1647 CrarENDoN //zst. Red. 1. (1843) 18/1 The duke, 
according to his usual openness and condescension, told 
him, etc, 1677 Hace Coutempl. Lora’s Prayer . 104 
Give us a sense of thy Great Condescention to thy weak 
and sinful Creatures. 1710 STEELE Yatler No. 225 P3 
Familiarity in Inferiors is Sauciness; in Superiors, Con- 
descension. 1752 JoHNson Rambler No. 200 » 6 My old 
friend receiving me with all the insolence of condescension. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, The ‘Times’ Wks. (Bohn) II. 
119 With the most provoking air of condescension. 

b. with A/, 

1654 WaitLock Zootomia 332 He [Christ] was to expiate 
mans Pride in the lowest Condescentions possible. 1751 
Jouxson Rambler No. 172 ® 6 He concludes himself 
insulted by condescensions. 1843 Lytton Last Bur. un. 
ii, You have spoiled therm by your condescensions. 

+2. The action of descending or stooping to 
things unworthy. Odés. 

1642 Jer, Tayior Efisc. (1647) 313 Of all Bishops, he 
[S. Cyprian] did acts of the greatest condescension, and 
seeming declination of episcopal authority. @1797 H. 
WatpoLce Mem. Geo. 117 (1845) 1. il. 17 Every vice, every 
condescension was imputed to the Duke that the Prince 
might be stimulated to avoid them. 

3. Gracious, considerate, or submissive deference 
shown to another; complaisance. ? Oéds. 

1650 T. B. Blaytey] Worcester’s Apoph. 38 To answer 
his humour with a condescention at the first word. 1692 
Bentey Boyle Lect. ii. 43 In compliance and condescension 
to the custom of their Country. 1692 Ray Déssol. World 
Pref. (1732) 13, He did it only in condescension to their 
Weakness. 1749 FirtpinG Tov Foues 1. vi, Their extreme 
servility and condescension to their superiors. 1799 W. 
Gitpin Seri. 1. ix. (R.', If we are displeased with an 
opposition to our humours, we ought to shew a condescen- 
sion to the humours of others. 1871 Frteman //7s/. Ess. 
Ser. 1. x. 291 A man who thus showed no condescension 
to the feelings of his age. 

+4. The action or fact of acceding or consent- 
ing; concession. Ods, 

1648 Manton Spir. Languish. 2 In obedience to your 
Order, and condescension to the requests of some Friends, 
I have now made it [this Sermon] publick. 1664 Dx. 
ALBEMARLE in Alarvedl’s Corr, Wks. 1872-5 II. 99 That 
some condescentions and abatements be made for peace 
sake. c1720 Lett. fr. Mist's Frul. (1722) 1. 238, 1 almost 
doubt your Condescension to my Request. 

+ Condesce‘nsional, a. Ods. [f. prec. +-a.] 
Of or pertaining to condescension. 

1657 J. SmitH A/yst. Rhet. 206 These and such like are 
tbe condescensiona! characters of comfort. 

+ Condesce‘nsive, @. Ods. [ad. med.L. 
condescensiv-us, f. condescens- ppl. stem of con- 
déscendéve > see -1VE.] Characterized by or given 
to condescension. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1810) II. 240 It..rendereth him 
civil, condescensive, kind and helpful to those who are in 
a meaner state. 1708 Brit. Apcllo No. 63. 1/1 A condescen- 
sive accommodation to Humane Capacity. 1747 E. Poston 
Pratler 1.137 Most of them are. .so condescensive to leave 
it to me to chuse. 

Hence + Condesce’nsively a/v., -ness. 

1652 SparKe Prinz. Devot. (1663) 501 Let us exercise .. 
condescensiveness of spirit, in all our transactions with our 
meanest brethren. 1827 G. S. FaBer Orig. E.cpiat. Sacr. 
268 The rite was condescensively adopted. .from the Pagan- 
ism of Egypt. 

+ Condescent. Ods. Also 6-7 -discent. 
[f. ConDESCEND, after DEscENT 'F. cescezzte).] 

1. Consent, agreement ; assent, compliance. 

¢1460 Play Sacrain. 123 Me dare they nat dysplese by 
no condescent. 1540 Act 32 /fem, VITI, c. 14 Euery such 
conclusion, couenant, bargain, condiscent and agreement 
shal stand. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard Texts N. 7. 352 Ina 
gracious condescent and approbation. 1689 7+eat. Alonarchy 
1. li. 7 This is an after condescent and act of grace. 

2. Condescension ; act of condescending. 

@ 1638 Merve Ji’ks. 1. xl. 221 The third Circumstance is 
God’s condescent unto man, in that .. he comes himself in 
person. 1653 H. More Couject. Cabbad. (1713) 235 Itisa 
condescent and debasement for the present. 1675 M. Barner 
Seri. 17 Oct. (1685) 5 By a wonderful Condescent, He ac- 
cominodated his Doctrines to the Reason. .of his Auditors. 

Condescent, -send, obs. ff. CoNDESCEND. 

+ Condesce‘ntious, @. Ols. [f. ConDEscEN- 
SION; see -OUS: after words like pretentious, etc.] 
= CONDESCENSIVE. 

1651 A/r. Lowe's Case 49 Had the State judg’d it meet to 
be. .condescentious to his humors and desires, 


+ Condesi're, v. Oés. [f Con-+ DESIRE v.] 
trans. To desire greatly. 

1615 T. Apams Lycanthropy, Neyther is this our Inno- 
cency onely to be con-desired in respect. .of man. 


Condet, -deth e, -deyt, obs. ff. Conpucr, 
Conpult, 

Condicend, obs. f. ConpESCcEND. 

Condicion, obs. f. ConDITION. 

+ Condict. Ods. [ad. L. condict-2s, pa. pple. 
of condicére to talk over, agree upon.] 


784, 


1656- BLount Glossogr., Coudict, an accord or agreement. 
1658- Puittirs, Coxdict, an appointment or composition. 

Condict: see Connite a.', Conpuct, Conputt. 

Condicti‘tious, a. Row. Law. [f. L. con- 
dictict-us, f. condict-us: sce prec. and -1T10Us.] 
Of or pertaining to a demand of restitution ; con- 
dictttious action =\.. actio condicticia. 

1774 Be. Hauirax Anal. Rom. Law (1795) 87 Condictitious 
Actions, granted to Rei, or Defendants .. against Actors, 


or Plaintiffs, who had inserted in their Libels a greater sun 
than was due, 
[ad. L. 


Condiction (kgndikfan). Rom. Law. 
condictton-em formal claim of restitution, n. of 
action f. condicére to give formal notice, spec. to 
give notice of a formal claim of restitution, f. coz- 
together + dicére to say, tell.] A formal claim of 
restitution ; reclaim of undue payment. 

1818 CoLtesrooke 7reat. Odlig. §& Contracts 1. 201 It 
cannot be recovered .. by an action of condiction of undue 
payment. 1880 MvuirHeap tr. Justit. Gains 1. § 18 This 
procedure therefore was quite properly called condittio; for 
the pursuer gave notice to his opponent to appear on the 
thirtieth day for the appointment of a judge. In now giving 
the name of condiction to the personal action in which we 
maintain that something ought to be given to us, our lan- 
guage is not so appropriate ; for at the present day there 
is no notice given. 

Condicylle, obs. f. CopictL. 

Condiddle (kpndid’l), v. dal. [Colloquial 
formation from Con- and DippuLe.]  frazs. To 
make away with (either by waste or pilfering). 

1746 Exutoor Scolding 1. (Dial. Soc.) 56 Ha wud zoon 
ha’ be’ condidled. 1824 Scort St. Rouwau’s iv, ‘Twig the 
old connoisseur’, said the Squire to the Knight, ‘he is con- 
diddling the drawing’, 1880 /}”. Cornzwadl Gloss., Condidled, 
stolen; conveyed away by trickery. 1880 £. Cornw.Gloss., 
Condiddle, to take away clandestinely; to filch. 

Hence Condi'ddlement. 

1857 Cham, Frnl. VII. 354 Don’t put everything of 
value out of sight, as though you were afraid of some con- 
didlement. 

Condie, var. of ConpuE v7. Obs. to conduct. 

Condign (kgndai'n), 2. Forms: 5 condyngne, 
5-6 condygne, 5-7 condigne, 6 condynge (.Sc. 
conding), 6-condign. fa. F. conmdigne, ad, L. 
condign-us (med.L. also -dz72g225) wholly worthy, 
f. con- together, altogether + d7g7zs worthy.] 

+ 1. Equal in worth or dignity (40). Ods. 

¢1470 HarpinG Chrou, Lxxxiv. vii, This Kyng Arthure, to 
whom none was condigne Through all the world. 1490 
Caxton How to Die 6 And yet be not the passyons of this 
world condygne ne worthy to the glorye to come. 1582 
N. JT. (Rhem.) Roz. viii. 18 The passions of this time are 
not condigne [Vulg. coxdigux, Wycur & 162k C. vv. 
worthy] to the glorie to come. 1854 Syp. Dope. Balder 
xxiii. 116 Rank after mingling rank..but each Condign, 
and in a personality Confest. 

+2. Worthy, deserving. Const. of, 4o do a thing. 
a. Of persons, Ods. (or arch.) 

1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge 11. 1744 She hath great 
honour. .As most condigne to beare the principalite. 1531 
Exyot Gov. 1. xxiv, There shall nat lacke here after con- 
digne writers to registre his actes. 1585 James I. Zss. 
Poesie (Arb.) 37 He of Laurel! is conding, Who wysely can 
with proffit, pleasure ming. 1596 SrenseR J. Q. vil. Vi. 11 
Her selfe of all that rule she deemed most condigne. [1833 
1. Taytor anat. vi. 147 The persuasion that [our fellow- 
men] are condign objects of such treatment. ] 

b. Of things, Oés. . 

1509 Barciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 202 This noble Citie.. 
Condigne to be gouerned by anemperour., 1534 WH1TINTON 
Tullyes Offices \. (1540) 20 That we shall gyue after the 
condigne merites of the man. 1632 Litucow 7rav, v. (1682) 
207 My own weak judgment .. could never mount to the 
true acquittance of his condign merit. 

+3. Worthily deserved, mcrited, fitting, appro- 
priate ; adequate. Ods. (or arch.), exc. as in b. 

In 16-17th c. exceedingly common in condign laud, 
praise, thanks. 

1413 Lypc. Pyler. Sowle 11. xlii. (1859) 48 Take him vp in 
to thy blysse on hye in what degree that to hym is con- 
dygne. 1530 Fruyte of Redemp. (W. de W.) Aiij, A frayle 
man..fayleth in thy condygne laude. a 1535 More Ox the 
Passion Introd. Wks. 1271/1 To tourne vnto God .. & 
geue him condigne thankes for the same. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 17 Every man shall receaue condigne rewarde or 
punyshement. 1588 SHaxs. Z. Z. L. 1. ii. 26 In thy con- 
digne praise, 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. //id. xiv. (1821) 159 
To whom wee render condigne thanks. 1683 tr. Erasmus’ 
Aloriv Euc. 104 Heaven can never be a condign reward 
for their meritorious life. [1873 F. Hatt Aled. Exg. 10 The 
eulogy bestowed on Chaucer by Spenser’s well-worn meta- 
phor has not been quite unanimously recognized as condign.] 

b. Since the end of 17th c. commonly uscd only 
of appropriate punishment: a use originating in 
the phraseology of Tudor Acts of Parliament. 

JouNnson 1755 says, ‘It is always used of something de- 
served bycrimes’. De Quincey Zemplars’ Dial. Wks. IV. 
188 wore, ‘ Capriciously .. the word condigx is used only in 
connection with the word puwuishment.. These and other 
words, if unlocked from their absurd imprisonment, would 
become extensively useful. We should say, for instance, 
‘€condign honours”, ‘‘condign reward”, ‘‘condign treat- 
ment” (treatment appropriate to the merits.’ [Cf. 1873 in 3,] 

1513 Doucias Anes xin. vii. 64 The godly power..Onto 
tha wikkyt Sawlis.. Hes send conding punytioun, and just 
panys. 1533-4 «ict 25 //en. V///, c. 4 Former statutes .. 
for lacke of condigne punishment .. be littell feared or 
regarded, a3zgg2 GREENE Sel/mus Wks, 1881-3 XIV. 273 
‘Yo punish treason with condigne reward. 1593 Suaks. 
2 Hen. VI,1u. i. 130 Condigne punishinent, 1614 Br. HALL 


CONDISCIPLE. 


Recoll. Treat, 1124 And plague thee with a condigne death. 
1642 Declar. Ho. Cowutut, in Rushw. (ist. Coll, (1721) V. 
25 That the Authors .. shall be .. brought to this House to 
receive condign Punishment. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa 
(1811) III. xx. 127 So shall [1] not fail of condign punish- 
ment, 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng. 1. 575 He had been 
brought to condign punishment as a traitor. 1878 Bosw. 
Situ Carthage 195 To wreak condign vengeance on the 
common oppressor of them all. 

Condignity (kfndi-gniti). [ad. med.L. con- 
dignitas, t. condign-us CONDIGN: F. condignité.] 

+1. Worthiness, merit. Ods. 

* 1605 Sytvester Dz Bartas Ded., To sing to our posterity 
This Noblest Work after it selfs Condignitie. 1668 Howr 
Bless. Righteous (1825) 92 While the soul tastes its own act 
..apprehends the condignity and fitness of it. 

b. spec. in Scholastic Theol. That worthiness of 
eternal life which a man may possess through good 
works performed while in a state of grace. 

1554 T. Sampson in Strype ccd, AZeur. 111. App. xviii. 48 
They so enwrap themselves with their terms..with merit of 
congruence and merit of condignity. @ 1623 W. PEMBLE 
Fustif, 31. 1654 Trapp Conan, Fob xxxv. 7 ‘The Papists.. 
talk of works of super-erogation, and of.. merit of con- 
dignity. 1725 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. 17th C. 1. v. 72 Able 
to deserve Grace, neither with the Merit of Condignity, 
nor with that of Congruity. 1842 Hoox Ch. Dict. s.v., 
The Scotists maintain that it is possible for man in his 
natural state so to live as to deserve the Grace of God, by 
which he may be enabled to obtain salvation; this natural 
fitness (congruitas) for grace, being such as to ovlige the 
Deity to grant it. Such is the merit of congruity. The 
Thomists, on the other hand, contend that man, by the 
divine assistance, is capable of so living as to merit eternal 
life, to be worthy (cond igwzs) of it in the sight of God. In 
this hypothesis the question of previous preparation for the 
grace which enables him to be worthy, is not introduced. 
This is the merit of condignity. 

+2. Desert ; what one deserves. Ods. 

1653 Baxter IVorc. Petit. Def. 17 If God should bring to 
condignity their Town-Clerks. 1654 H. L’Estrance 
Chas. I (1655) 8 Theirs was also the greater condignity of 
the Block. 


Condignly (kgndaivnli), adv. [f. Conpien + 
-LY2.] In a condign or worthy way; worthily, 
agreeably to deserts, deservedly; suitably, ade- 
quately. 


¢ 1480 A/irour Saluactoun 42 Ffor our lady .. The forsaid 
3ate and temple condignely should be. 1526 Pilger. Perf 
(W. de W. 1531) 12 Man may not in suche case condignely 
or worthily merite grace. 1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VJ, c. 24 § 1 
Condignly to punish such Persons. 1578 Chr. Prayers in 
Priv. Prayers (1851) 465 Our merciful Queen .. for whom 
we most condignly give thee thanks. 167z Sir C. WyviLt 
Triple Crown 28 The good works of just persons do merit 
Eternal Life Condignly. 1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist. v. 
xIviii. 360 To see his enemy condignly punished. 1858 
CariyLe Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vil. viil. 337 The treasonous 
mystery of this Crown-Prince must. . be condignly punished. 
1860 Pusey J/in. Proph. 187 As though ye honoured God 


condignly. 
Condignness (kfndaininés). Also 6-8 con- 
‘ Suitableness ; 


dignes‘s. [f. as prec.+ -NESS.] 
agreeableness to deserts’ (J.); condignity. 

1581 Marsecx Bk. Notes 712 He shall haue everlasting 
lyfe, at that time when he hath deserued it of a condignes, 
hy his good works. 1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 1755 in 
Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Condil, obs. f. CANDLE. 

Condiment (kendimént), sd. Also 5 condy- 
ment. [a. F. condiment, ad. L. condiment-um, f. 
condi-re to preserve, pickle: see ConDITE a.1] 
Anything of pronounced flavour used to season or 


give relish to food, or to stimulate the appetite. 

(Some medical writers class tea, coffee, alcoholic drinks, as 
condiments; but they are not ordinarily so called.) 

c142z0 Pallad, on Husb, x1. 503 This condyment is esy 
and jocounde. /ééd. xu. 351 This moone is made olyve in 
condyment. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 630 As for Raddish, and 
Tarragon. .they are for Condiments. 1646 Sir ‘IT. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. 1. xxii, Many things are swallowed by animals 
..for condiment, gust or medicament. 1828 Scott /. AZ. 
Perth ii, He proceeded to spread the board ..with salt, 
spices, and other condiments. 1869 Rocrrs in Adam 
Swith's HW’, N.1. Editor’s Pref. 29 ‘he intense desire to 
obtain those Eastern condiments. 

b. fig. 

¢ 1430 tr. 7. d Aveepis 109 Make it sauory wip be condiment 
of by wisdom. @1677 Barrow Sevm. (1686) III. xix. 218 
Hope ..is the incentive, the support, the condiment of all 
honest labour. 1850 CartyLe Latter-d, Paniph. viii. 262 
The virtues of Jesuitism, seasoned with that fatal condiment. 

+ Condiment, v. rave. [f. prec.] trazs. To 
season or flavour with a condiment; to spice. 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb, x1. 525 Use this ferment For 
musty brede, whom this wol condyment. 1823 D'Israc.t 
Cur. Lit. (1859) 11. 251 Sinon, one of the great masters of 
the condimenting art. 1854 BapHam Hadieut. xxi. 487 
Unless it be most carefully condimented and seasoned. 

Condime:ntal, z. [f. as prec. +-aL.] Of or 
belonging to a condiment or relish ; spicy. 

1864 SALA in Daily Tel. 29 Sept. There could be but 
little condimental in an incessant harping on a dreary 
theme. 1882 NV. J’. Tribwue 9 Ang., There may be need of 
occasional condimental! relishes. 

Conding, obs. Sc. f. ConDIGN. 

Condiscend e, etc., obs. ff. CoNDESCEND, etc. 

Condisciple (kgndisai:p’l). [ad. L. condis- 
cipul-us fellow-scholar, f. con- together with + 
discipulus: see Discipte.] A fellow disciple or 


scholar; a schoolfcllow or fellow-studcnt. 


CONDISPOSE, 


1554 T. Martin Marriage of Priests (R.), To the right 
dearly beloved brethren and condisciples dwelling together. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Yols xi. 16 ‘Thomas .. said to his con- 
disciples, Let us also goe, to die with him. 1677 GALE 
Crt. Gentiles V1. ut. 112 Melissus, who was condisciple 
with Zeno, under Xenophanes. 1795 T. Jerrerson /Vrit, 
(1859) IV. 118 If you visit me..it must be as a con- 
disciple: for 1am but a learner, 1855 Thackeray Newcomes 
II. 332 We adjourn to a great dinner where old condisciples 
meet. 

Condiscyon, -dision, obs. ff. ConpiTion. 

Condise, obs. pl. of Conpurr. 

+ Condispo'se, v. Oés. rare. [f. Con- + 
Disvose.] /ravs. To dispose or arrange together. 

1617 Lane Sgrs. Tale p. 59 <A manlie sight, of lustie 
bodies nimblie condisposed. 

Condissend, obs. f. ConDESCEND. 

+Condistinguish, v. Oés. rare. [f. Con- 
+ Distincuisu.]  /rans. To contradistinguish. 

1644 Dicey Nat, Bodies iii. (1658) 27 That thing if it be 
condistinguished from its Quantity or Divisibility, must of 
it self be indivisible. 

Condit, obs. f. Conpuct, ConpuIt. 

+ Condita’neous, az. Obs. [ad. L. condilane-us, 
f{. condit-us pickled: see Conpite.] That may 
be seasoned, pickled, or preserved. 

1656 in Biount Glossogr. 1721~ in BaILey, etc. 

+ Condite, s/. Obs. fad. F. condit in same 
sense, or its source L. condit-um, neuter of concdilis 
preserved, pickled, spiced, used subst.: see next.] 
A preserve or pickle; a conserve, electuary. 

(1586 CoGan /faven Health cvii. (1636) 107 Quinces may 
be..preserved in syrrup condite.] 1610 Barroucn J/feté. 
Physick vu. xiv. (i639) 403 Condites or Electuaries .. to 
strengthen all kind of vertues. 1657 Tomtinson Reuou's 
Disp. 106 Called by apothecaries liquid condites. 

+ Condi‘te,a.! Obs. Also 6 condyte, (-duit, 
-dict). fad. L. condit-us, pa. pple. of condi-re to 
season, pickle, preserve, an accessory form of 
condére to put or lay together, lay or store up, 
preserve, pickle, etc: see next.] Preserved, 
pickled; seasoned. ¢Often construed as a ff/e.) 

c142z20 Pallad. on Husb, v1. 222 Other condite hem {i.e. 
roses] kepe in pottes clene. 1533 Envot Cast. //elthe u. 
vil. (1541) 23 Olyves condite in salte lykoure, taken at the 
begynnynge of a meale doth corroborate the Stomake. 
1944 PHAer Regint, (1560) B viij b, Take once in a wieke, a 
mirobolane conduit. 1620 VENNER Via Recta vi. 106 Greene 
condite Ginger. 1633 Yreas. /fid. Secrets x, Plummes 
condict in sirrop. 1639 ANCHORAN Gate of Tongues 120 Most 
of the messes..are wont to be sprinkled with the powder of 
spices, or to bee condite with aromaticke confections. 

Condite, a. rare. [ad L. condil-us, pa. pple. 
of condére to put or lay together, put or lay away, 
hide, ete., f. con- together + dére, -dére to put.] 

+1. Abstruse, recondite, Oés. 

1695 Tryon Dreams & Vis. i. 5 That 1 may..comprehend 
and explain those condite Misteries. 

2. Put together. ‘sorce-zwi. 

1871 CartyLe in A/rs. C.’s Lett, 111. 17 Masses of incon- 
dite or semi-condite rubbish. 

[f. L. 


+ Condi‘te,v.! Obs. Also 6 condyte. 
condit- ppl. stem of condive: see CONDITE a.1] 

1. trans. To preserve with salt, sugar, spices, or 
the like: to pickle. 

©1420 Pallad. ou /1ush. x1. 449 Nowe thai condite her 
must egestion That wol with gipse her wynes medicyne. 
1551 Turner Herbal 1. Ljb, Sum vse to condyte this 
herbe with dittany to eate it. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. x. 18 
The roote condited or preserved with hony. /déd. vi. Iniii. 
738 Olives condited in salt or brine. 1606 Warner Adb, 
Eng. xv. xcix 391 And with that sweet Compound condites 
such Gallimawfries. 1657 W. Cores Adam in Eden \xxix, 
Eating some of the root of Enula condited. 1725 BrapLey 
Fam, Dict. s.v. Sallet, Eaten raw or condited. 

2. Toembalm. Also fg. 

1649 JER. Tayior Gt, Exemp. 11. 173 The Disciples having 
devoutly composed his body to buriall..washed It and con- 
dited it with spices and perfumes. 1651 — //oly Dying v. 
§ 8 (1727) 253 With great art did condite the bodies, and 
laid them in charnel-houses. 1659 R. H. Paradox. Asser- 
tious 44 (T.) A good name is a precious ointment which will 
condite our bodies best, and preserve our memories. 

3. To season, flavour. 

1657 Licon Barladoes (1673) 11 Strong meat, and very 
well Condited. 1679 Evetyn Aen. (1857) 11. 146, 1 dined 
+. at the Portugal Ambassador's .. the dishes were trifling, 
hashed and condited after their way. 

b. fig. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed v, xxiii. Wks. IV. 207 That point of 

truth, wherewith the Romanist seeks to condite or sweeten 

the poisonous fruit of his idolatrous .. speculations. 1670 

Sanpexson J’ref. Ussher's Power Princes, Writings .. 
condited to the gust and palate of the Publisher. 

llence + Condi'ted ///. a. preserved, pickled ; 
+ Condi-ting v/. sd., preserving. pickling. 

1626 H. Mason £picure's Fast ti. 9 Electuaries and con- 
dited things. /éyd. ii. 13 Preserued stuffe, and condited 
juncates. 1650 Jer. Taytor Holy Liviug ii. § 3 (1727) 81 
Condited or pickled mushromes. 1678 — Serm. 106 Enjoy 
..the condited Bellies of the Scarus. 1681 Grew Museum 
(R.), Much after the same manner as the sugar doth in the 
conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 

+ Co-ndite, v2 Obs. rare. [f. L. condit- ppl. 
stem of condere to put together, etc.; see ConpiTE 
a.2] ¢rans, To put together, compose. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1.8 Some haue sayd, the scull 
a a condited, and made of two walles which they call 

abies, 
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+ Condite, fa. ppie. Obs. rare. [var. of condutt 
=Connucet pa. pple.] Conducted. 

¢ 1430 Lypc, Vita Beate Marix (MS. Soc, Aut, 134 f. 23), 
But condite only of be sterre shene, 

Condite, obs, f. Conpuctr, Coxpuit., 

+Condi‘tement. (és. [f. ConmTEv.! + -MENT.] 

1, =ConpbiMEnT, seasoning, spice. Also fig. 

@ 1670 Hacket Aébf, Willrams w. (1692) 10 A scholar can 
have no taste of natural philosophy without some condite- 
ment of the mathematics. 

+2. ‘A composition of conserves, powders, and 
spice, made up in the form of an clectuary, with a 
convenicnt quantity of syrup’ ‘Phillips 1696,. Oés. 

Hence in Baitey, Jounsox, and mod. Dicts. 

Condition kfndi:fan\, sb, Forms: 4-6 con- 
dicion, with usual interchange of 7 and y, ¢ and 
sc, 0 and ou, (5 condi(s)coun, -ducion) ; 5 con- 
dition. [ME. comdrcton, a. OF. condicion con- 
dilion), (cf. Pr. condicto, Sp. condicton, \t. condi- 
ztone, ad. L, condicton-em (in later times, through 
the running together of palatalized ¢ and ¢, com- 
monly spelt covd/2/z62-) a compact, stipulation, 
agreement upou terms ; app. immediately related to 
condicére to talk a thing over together, agree upon, 
f. con- together + dicére to deelarc, tell, say, etc., 
weak stem dzc- in -dicus, dicax, etc. (see Dicr) ; 
cf. esp. dicton- command, rule, sway, authority, 
It had already in Lat. the senses ‘situation, posi- 
tion, rank, circumstances, nature, manner,’ as in 
IJ. The spelling with ¢ is rare in Eng. before 1550. 

Kindred Lat. formations are cafro, legio, regio, religro, 
obsidio, etc. The spelling conditio led to the notion that the 
word was a deriv. of L. coudére, condit-: see ConpitE v.?.] 

I. A convention, stipulation, proviso, etc. 

1, Something demanded or required as a pre- 
requisite to the granting or performance of some- 
thing else ; a provision, a stipulation. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 64 Hit is wykked condicioun .. 3¢f he 
seyth ich wille the have .. 3ef thou deist suche a dede Of 
queade. 1382 Wyctir Ge. xlvii, 26 The preestis loond, that 
free was fro this condicioun, 14.. urtfic. Alarie 128 Thys 
law... Ne was not put but by condycyon Only to hem 
that corupt weron by kynd. 1826 Peler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 1 Ihe condicyons requyred toapilgrym. 1594 Suaks. 
Rich, J7/, 1. iii. 108, | had rather be a Countrie seruant 
maide Then a great Queene, with this condition. 1611 
Biste Luke xiv. 32. 1614 Raveicn //ist. World u. 213 
He then, while he feared his owne life, stood upon no con: 
dition. 1667 Mitton ?. ZL, x. 759 Wilt thou enjoy the good, 
Then cavil the conditions? 1758 Westey Wés. (1872) X. 
308 The word condition means neither more nor less than 
something s7ze gud non, without which something else is 
not done. 1834 Mepwin Angler iu W. 11. 153 The condi- 
tions were that at a given signal the parties were to advance 
+. and to fire when they pleased. 1871 B'ness Bunsen in 
Hare Life II. vii. 416 In no case could France have ob- 
tained more favorable conditions. 

b. On, upon (tunder, up, tn, by, of, with) the 
(this, thal, such, ta) condition that ; now, usually, 
on condtlion that. 

1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 750, | telle hyt the up a 
condicioun That thou shalt hoolly, ete. ¢ 1381 — Parl. 
Foules 407 But natheles, in this condicioun.. That she 
a-gre to his eleccioun, 1377 Laxci. P. Pd. B. xix. 474 In 
condicioun .. pat bow konne defende, And rule pi rewme in 
resoun. ¢1400 Sowdone Bab. 607 Vppon a condicion I 
graunte the Mydoghter. c1450 Merlin xiv. 203 We be come 
to serue yow, with this condicion, that ye desire not to knowe 
oure names. ¢ 1532 Lp. Berners //non xlv. 149 He wolde 
pardon hym on the condycyon that he shulde neuer after 
trespas hym. 1535 CoverDaLe 1 Sam. xi, 2, 1 wil make a 
couenaunt with you, of (1611 on] this condicion, that I maye 
thrust out all youre right eyes. 1538 StarkEY England 1. 
iv. 115 Certayn landys were gyven. .under such condycyon 
that, ete. 1557 Nortu tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. 102 a/z To 
forbeare all the pleasures ..with condicion that they might 
be free from the annoyaunce. 1591 Snaxs. 1 //eu. V/, v. ii. 
153 Vpon condition I may quietly Enioy mine owne.. My 
daughter shall be Henries. c1rs9z MArtowr Yew of Malta 
tv. v, Of that condition I will drink it up. @ 1618 Ratricu 
Prerog. Parl. in Mart. Misc. (Malh.) 1V. 309 (He] had the 
fifteenth penny of all goods given him, upon condition to 
confirm the great charter. 1802 Mar. Evcrewortn Aforal 
T. (1816) I. xi. 100 Upon express condition, that he should 
say nothing. 1855 Prescott PArtip //, 1. vii. (1857) 124 On 
the condition that they should not bear arms for six months 
against the Spaniards. 

+c. Condition was used for on condition that. 
[cf. CAUSE conj. = because that. ] 

1600 Heywoon 1st Pt. Edw. /V, Wks. 1874 1. 51, 1 would 
I had not, condition she had all. 1602 Life 7. Craniwell v. 
iv. 124 It is tootrue Sir. Would 'twere otherwise, Condition 
I spent half the wealth I have. 1606 Suaks. 7». 6 Cr. 1. ii. 
80 Condition I had gone bare-foote to India. 

2. Law. In a legal instrument, c.g. a will, or 
contract, a provision on which its legal force or 
effect is made to depend. 

Condition inherent, one attaching to the tenure of property, 
and descending therewith to the inheritor; c¢. precedent, 
one that inust be fulfilled before the title, advantage, ete., 
affected by it can take effect; c. subseguent, one that re- 
mains to be performed after the title, etc., has come into 
operation, and the non-fulfilment of which may invalidate 
or extinguish the title or right. Conditious of sale, the 
provisions under which sale by auction takes place. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 53 b, Hee shall. observe 
such conditions as were annexed to the first donation, a 
Yermes de la Ley 72 Condition is « restraint or bridle 
annexed and joyned to a thing, so that by the not perform- 
ance or not doing thereof, the partie to the condition shall 
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receive prejudice and losse, and by the performance and 
doing of the same, comnioditic and advantage. 1818 Cerist 
Digest (ed, 2) V1. 448 Even in a deed there were Loe ise 
technical words required to make a condition precedent or 
subsequent. 1827 J. Powern eztses ted. 3) 11. 252 Con. 
ditions, whether precedent or subsequent .. consequences 
flowing from the deuteron: considered. 

b. “stale upon or in condition: one held stub- 
ject to certain legal conditions. 

1574 tr. Litéleton's Tenures 68 a, It is called estate uppon 
condicion, for thys that the estate of the feoffee is defensable 
if the condicyon bee not performed. 1628 Coke On Litt. 
201 a, Littleton hauing before spoken of Estates absolute, 
now beginneth to intreate of estates vpon Condition. 

+3. Agreement by settlement of terms ; covenant, 
contract, treaty. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Ley. 336/4 Thenne the condycion made 
all thynges were made redy. 1535 Covervace /sa. xxviil. 
15 Tush..as for hell we haue made a condicion with it .. it 
shal not come vpon vs. 1568 Gratton Chron. 11. 504 They 
within were glad to render the towne upon condition. 1596 
Suaxs. Alerch. V1. tii. 149 If you repaie me not on sucha 
day, In such a place, such sum or sums as are Exprest in 
the condition. 1632 Lirncow 7raz. ww. (1682) 133 He 
entred into a reasonable condition with me. @1718 Puxs 
Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 674 There is no Government in the 
World, but it mnst either stand upon Will and Power, or 
Condition and Contract. 

4. Something that must exist or be present if 
something clsc is to be or take place; that on 
which anything elsc is contingent ; a prereduisite. 

1340 Ayend. 193 Vour condicions .. ssolle by ine elmesse, 
pe uerste is bet me hise yeue gledliche and mid guod herte. 
c 1400 A fol. Loll, 15 Pre condicouns mak martirdom faire, 
pat is to sai, riztwisnes of pe cause, charitable pacience of pe 
niartir, an vnriztwisnes of pe persewar. 1675 Baxter Cath. 
Theol. nu. 1 17 You deny not that God knoweth from eternity 
whether the condition of each Event will it self be or not. 
1770 Frercuer Checks Wks. 1795 11. 6 Salvation .. not by 
the Merit of works, but by works, as a Condition. 1868 
M. Pattison Academ. Org. iv. 113 The condition of a 
successful school is the concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility on one head. 1875 Hamerton J/utell. Life u.i. 
46 Drudgery must be done. This is the condition of all 
work whatever, and it is the condition of all success. 

b. (As contrasted with cause. Lach of the 
concurring antecedent circumstances viewed as 
contributory causes of a phenomenon, 

1817 Cotertnce Biog. Lit. 1 vii. 123 The air I breathe, is 
the condition of iny life, not its cause. 1846 Mitt Laric mi. 
v. § 3 It is very common to single out one only of the ante- 
cedents under the denomination of Cause, calling the others 
merely Conditions. /éd. ‘he statement of the cause is in- 
complete, unless in some shape or other we introduce all the 
conditions. 1889 T. Fower /uduct. Logic 14 In assigning 
the cause of a phenomenon, it is seldom that the negative 
conditions are inentioned. /é%d, 15 What, when employing 
popular language, we dignify with the name of Cause is 
that condition which happens to be most prominent in our 
minds at the time. 7 

ce. pl. The whole affecting circumstances under 
which a being exists. 

1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. (Bohn 11. 
14 But under the best conditions, a voyage is one of the 
severest tests to try a inan. 1891 Tynpatt /ragin. Sc. 
I. xii. 371 Geologists now aim to imitate. .the conditions of 
nature. 1881 Romanus in F/ortu. Kev, Dec. 740 Environ- 
ment..or the sum total of the external conditions of life. 

d. A single affecting clement or influence. 

1863 Geo. Enior Romola u. viii, His arresting voice had 
brought a new condition into her life. 

+5. A restriction, qualification, or limitation. 

¢1380 Wyciir Ser, Sel. Wks. I. 80 Sum ping men seien, 
witinge pat it is sop, affermynge be sentence wipouten ony 
condicioun. a@ 1450 Avt. de la Tour (1868) 56 She ansuered 
.. yef we ete of this fruite peraventure we shulle deye, and 
thus she putte condicion in her ansuere. 1661 BramMHati. 
Just Vind. iti. 44 We are sorry for his sins under a condi- 
tion, that is, in case they were true.. But we are absolutely 
without condition glad of ourown liberty. 1841 J. R Younc 
Math, Dissert, ii. 36 Vo impose upon those values, be they 
innumerable or not, a new condition or restriction. 

6. Logic and Grammar, A clause expressing a 
condition in sense 4; in Logic called also the andée- 
cedent, in Grammar the /rofaszs, of a conditional 
proposition or sentence. 

1864 Bowen Logic v. 128 All Hypothetical Judgment~ 
obviously consist of two parts, the first of which is called 
the Condition or Antecedent, and the second, the Conse- 
quent ; and the assertion or Judgment is, that if the Con. 
dition exists, the Consequent follows. 1874 Rosy Lat, 
Gram. 11. 240 A condition qualifying an infinitive. 

7. Math., etc. The provisions or obligations 
which an expression or solution is required to 
fulfil. £gnation of condtlrons : sce quot. 

1823 Crass Technol. (ict. s.v., Equation of Conditions : 
certain equations in the Integral Calculus, of this form 
A & : a: ei 
nae useful in ascertaining whether a proposed fluxion 
ain admit of finite integration or a finite fluent. 1885 
Leupespore Cremona’s rosy, Geom, 183 Vhere are four 
conics which satisfy the given conditions. 

8. In U.S. Colleges, a techmieal term of the 
class system | see CLass 3b). Candidates for ad- 
mission to any class, are examined on a fixed 
schedule of ‘studi¢s’ or subjeets, but may be ad- 
mitted without passing in some of the subjects, on 
the condition that the requisite standard in these is 
attained within a given time. These studies or 
snbjccts in arrear are then called conditions. 

1890 Catalog. Lafayette College 20, Conditions. —Students 
entering with conditions are required to make them up 
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before the end of the term following that of their admission. 
Mod. Phelps was admitted with conditions; he has now 
made up or worked off his conditions. The Faculty assign 
him Conic Sections as a condition. | 

II. Mode of being, state, position, nature. 

9. A particular mode of being of a person or 
thing; state of being. (Formerly sometimes in 
pl.: cf. czrcumstances.) 

1340 Hampore Pr. Coxsc. 769 Alstyte als a man waxes 
alde Pan chaunges his complexcion And his maners and his 
condicion. /éid. 805 Pus may men se..What pe condicions 
er of an ald man. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1.274 Schortly to 
say, is nane can tell The halle condicioun off Athrell. 1529 
Wotsey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 10 The miserable con- 
dycion, that I am presently yn. 1600 Suaxs. A. F. Z£.1. ii. 
15. 1605 VersTEGAN Dec. /ntedl. viii. (1628) 261 The heyres 
vnto some good estates or conditions of liuing. @ 1656 Bp. 
Hatt Rew. Whs. (1660) 208 The Bell is tolled to give notice 
of his dying condition. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. in. 181 That he 
may know how frail His fall’n Condition is. 1732 BERKELEY 
Alciphr. 1. § 1o Having both soul and body sound and in 
good condition. 1789 BentHAM Prevec. Legisl. xviii. 26 20te, 
We speak of tbe condition of a trustee as we speak of the 
condition of a husband or a father. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Farm ii. 19 Enquiring into the condition of his 
clothes. 1856 Str B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. I. ili. 75 No one 
..can doubt the vast influence which the condition of the 
body has on the temper. 1878 Huxtey Physiog7. 104 The 
three conditions of a solid, a liquid, and a gas..are physical 
states dependent mainly on Temperature. 1887 J. 
Gitpert Lect. Growth Root Crops 17 What is termed the 
condition of land, that is the readily available fertility due 
to recent accumulations. 

+b. ellzpt. State of matters, circumstance. /7 
any condition ; in any case, in any circumstances. 
¢1386 Cnaucer Pars. T. ? 245 He moste confessen hym 
of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 1393 
Gower Conf, III. 69 For she founde her avision Right 
after the condition, Which he her hadde told to-fore. 1557 
Nortu tr. Guezara's Diall Pr. (1619) 632/1 That..bee doe 
in any condition return with him. 
c. J condition (to do a thing) ; in a state, suffi- 
ciently equipped, prepared. Also out of condition. 

1693 Alem. Cut, Teckeley w.63 The Christian Army. .was 
in a condition not to be taken of a sudden. 19719 Mem. 
Lewts XTV, x. 241 And put them out of Condition to keep 
the Field. 1862 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. (1865) IL]. vin ii. 5 
The unbappy prodigal is in no condition to resist farther. 

d. Zo change (alter) one’s condition: to get 
married. arch. or dial, 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 522 2 1 The chief motives to a 
prudent young woman of fortune for changing her condi- 
tion, 1768 in Wesley's Frul. 25 May (1827) ILI. 321 You 


have also thoughts of altering your condition; but if you 
marry bim.. it will draw you from God. 1818 Scott //t. 
Midi, xxvi, She expected him to say ‘ Jenny, I am gaun to 
change my condition’. 

10. State in regard to wealth, circumstances ; 
hence, position with reference to the grades of 
society ; social position, estate, rank. 

¢ 1384 Cuaucer 1. Fame 1. 440 Aryghte grete companye 
. .Of alle. .condiciouns. .Poore and riche. ¢1386 — Prol. 38. 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vi. xi. (1495) 195 A seruyng’ 
woman..of bonde condycion. 1509 FisHER Fux. Seri. 
C tess Richmond Wks. 2g0 Suche as were of lesse condycyon 
maye encrease in hyer degre of noblenes. 1605 Br. Hatt 
Medit. & Vows 1. § 42, 1 will cast downe my eyes to my 
inferiours, and there see better men in worse condition. 
1610 Suaxs, 7ewtf. 1.i. 59, I am, in my condition A Prince. 
1662 Bk. Com. Prayer (Pickering 1844) 56 All sorts and con- 
ditions of men. 1731 Pore Ep. Burlington 183 Honour and 
shame from no Condition rise; Act well your part, there 
all the Honour lies. 1855 Prescott P&ilzp //, n1. i. (1857) 
195 In the middle classes; and even in those of humbler 
condition. : 

+b. Formerly in £/.= Circumstances. Ods. 

1607 TorseLt Four. Beasts (1673) 206 The conditions of 
their families. 1640 F. Hawkins Vouths Behav. ii. (1663) 
12 Artificers, and other persons of low conditions. 1692 tr. 
Sallust 266 It will not be amiss, briefly to say something of 
his Conditions and Education. 

ce. Person of condition: i.e. of position, rank, or 
‘quality’. arch. 

1673 Rules of Civility (ed, 2) 84 If we meet any person of 
condition in the street..we must always give him tbe Wall. 
1723 STEELE Consc. Lovers 1. i, Dress’d like a Woman of 
Condition. 1780 BurKxe Sf. Econ. Ref. Wks. 1842 I. 248 
Men of condition naturally love to be about a court; and 
women of condition love it much more. 1823 Scott Peveril 
ix, Such satisfaction as is due from one gentleman of condi- 
tion to another. 1859 Beaton Creoles §& Cooltes iii. 108 There 
were about..one hundred women of condition in the colony. 

+11. Mental disposition, cast of mind; charac- 
ter, moral nature; disposition, temper. Ods. 

c 1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s T. 1433 He was so gentil of his con- 
dicioun, That thorughout al the court was his renoun. 
1470-85 Matory Arthur x. x, How be hit I loue not his 
condycyon, and fayne I wold be from hym. 1534 Lp. 

3eRNERS Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) X viij, Women be of a 
ryght tendre condicion. 16x1 Biste 2 Afacc. xv. 12 A ver- 
tuous, and a good man, reuerend in conuersation, gentle in 
condition, well spoken also. [1700 Drypen Fables, Pal. & 
Arc. 593 So gentle of condition was he known.]} 

+b. i. Personal qualities ; manners, morals, 
ways; behaviour, temper. Ods, 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus 11. 117 For truly I hold it grete 
deynte, Akyngis sone yn armes wel to do, And ben of good 
condicions ber to. 1388 Wycuir 1 Aéngs xiv. 24 Men of 
wyinmens condiciouns weren in the lond. 1483 Va«dgaria 
abs Terentio 18h, I vnderstonde that thow haste amendid 
thy condicyonns, c1g2z5 SKELTON Agst. Garnesche 12 Ye 
have k iavysche condycyouns. 1530 PaLsGr. 208/1 Condy- 
cions, mauers, meus. 15986 A. Day Eng. Secretarie (1625) 
132 ‘Lhe very True and worthy conditions and behaviours, | 
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tbat rightly doe produce and make a Gentleman. 1614 
RaceiGu Hist. World w. iii. § 20 Il. 204 Her peruerse 
conditions made her husband seeke other wiues and Con- 
cubines. 1636 Freatiy Clavis Alyst. xx. 258 To breake 
tbeir scholars of ill conditions. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 84 
He said that Mercy was a pretty lass, but troubled with ill 
Conditions. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 71 ® 14 By the words 
tl? conditions, James means, in a woman coquetry, in a 
man inconstancy. 1830Scott Diary 24 Dec., This morning 
died.. Miss Bell Fergusson, a woman of the most excellent 
conditions. 

+12. Natnre, character, quality. Ods. 

¢1391 CuHaucer Asévol, 25 In soth, thou shalt fynde but 
2 degrees in al the zodiak of that condicioun. 1393 GowER 
Conf. III. 90 Which [gamut] techeth the prolacion Of note 
and the condition. c1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xviii. 81 For 
men of Inde er of bat condicioun [Fr. de tiele nature] pat 
pai passe no3t comounly oute of paire awen land. 
Caxton Curiall 2 Thynges whyche of theyr owne condicion 
ben more to be mesprised than they that ben shewde by the 
lyf of another, 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 109 
A man shaped as you see, and as bold in condition as he 
appeareth in shew. 

+13. A characteristic, property, attribute, quality 
(of men or things). Oés. 

c1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 85 Hard chese hathe pis 
condicioun in his operacioun. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 41 He hadde som condicions of adogge. 1509 FisHER 
Fun. Serm. Ctess Richmond Wks. 291 These & many other 
suche noble condycyons lefte vnto her by her Auncetres she 
kepte. 1530 Pacscr. 208/1 Condicyon a propertie, proprieté. 
1591 SHaAKs. 7wo Gent. 1. i, 273 Heere is the Cate-log of 
her Conditions. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Loxf, The wolfe went to 
Rome, and left sone of his coat, but none of his conditions, 
behind him. 1632 Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 177 
Excellency of judgement..more..than any other condition 
whatsoever. 1712 tr. Pomet’s Hist, Drugs 1. 77 The Condi- 
tions, or Qualities we ought to observe in the Bark are, etc. 

14, techn. (from g) a. = Proper or good condi- 
tion for work, market, etc. a 

1846 Youatt Horse 465 If the nourishing property of the 
hay has been impaired .. the animal will .. lose condition. 
1852 SMEDLEY L. Arundel xxiii. 172 If he..gets out of con- 
dition. .italways brings him right again. 1860 A7/Y¥. Round 
No. 66. 384 Philip tugged like a Trojan, but his want of 
condition told terribly. 1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. xxii. (ed. 3) 
293 Great merits for bringing stock into condition. 1890 
Daily News 28 Jan. 6/3 At Mark-lane to-day English wheat 
out of condition was unsaleable. 

b. Hop-growing. The fine yellow powder which 

contains the bitter aromatic principle that gives 
hops their value for brewing ; the lupulin. 
« 1830 M. Donovan Dow. Econ. I. 163 Dealers .. value the 
hops in proportion to the quantity of this powder which 
they call condition. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1. 302 No hop 
should be gathered till the seed is matured; not for the 
sake of the seed itself, but the nectarium, or farina, techni- 
cally known as ‘the condition’, will be in larger particles, 
and its essential aromatic and bitter qualities more perfectly 
developed when ripe. 

Condi'tion, v. [a. OF. condicionne-r, corresp. 
to Sp. condictonar, It. condizionare, med.L. con- 
ditionare (for condic-) to impose a condition on, to 
limit with conditions ; f. cord7tzau- ConDITION sb.] 

1. zztr. To treat about conditions; to make con- 
ditions, make terms; to stipulate, bargain wth. 
Also with indirect passive. arch, 

1494 FABYAN vil. 643 For y® great stomake of the father, 
yt he wolde not be condycioned with of y® sone, this vary- 
aunce contynued atwene them. 1550 BALE AZo. 59 (R.) 
Here he tymeth and condycyoneth with God whiche ap- 
proueth nothyng. 1596 Spenser State Jrel. 75 Dishonour- 
able. .to condition or make any tearmes with such Rascalls. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) IV. 59 Will any of you bring 
in a tenant into your house before you condition with him? 
1721 Strype Eccl. Afer. I. xv. 122 They were conditioned 
with to teach the religion. .that should be established. 1815 
Jane Austen Erma in. ili. 286 She trembling and con- 
ditioning, they loud and insolent. 

b. Const. for (+ of) a thing. 

1553 W. CHoLmELey in Camd. Misc. (1853) II. 4, I con- 
ditioned with my sayde workeman for the terme of x yeres. 
a 1603 T. CARTWRIGHT Confut. Rhem. N. T, (1618) 51 Con- 
ditioning with him of some painfull penance and satisfaction. 
1639 Futter Holy War 1. ii. (1840) 3 If they exceeded the 
time they conditioned for. 179: Paine Rights M. (ed. 4) 
140 When the people of England sent for George tbe First, 
they ought at least to have conditioned for the abandon- 
ment of Hanover. 1872 Spectator 7 Sept. 1127 The labour- 
ers .. might condition for any proportion of the product of 
their labour. . which would still leave the capitalist, etc. 

2. trans. To stipulate or bargain for ; to make 
the condition, make it a condition. 

a. with 27, or sabord. cl. 

1549 Latimer 1st Seri. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 27 God con- 
dycioned wyth the Iewes, that theyr king should be suche 
a one as he hym self wold chose them. 1570 Dre AZath. 
Pref. 16, | vse here to condition, the thing measured, to be 
on Land. 1578 Timme Calvin on Gen. 362 He conditioneth 
to haue of us the consent of faith and obedience. 1618 Barve- 
velt’s A pol. E iv, It is conditioned betwixt us, that I should 
not name him. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 9 Except 
the wife and husband condition and conclude formally in 
writing .. that the longest liver take all. 1792 CHipMAN 
Amer, Law Rep.(1871) 11 Bond conditioned that J. should 
not depart the liberties. 1849 JaNE AusTEN AZansf. Park 
(1870) I. iv. 34 He only conditioned that the marriage should 
not take place before his return. 

+b. with sémple object. Obs. 

1571 Campion fist. Jred. xi. (1633) 34 Conditioning with- 
all their assistance to chase the Romanes out of Brittaine. 
1617 Moryson /féx. 1, 11. i. 199 Who being not rich by 
patrimony, take these iourneys onely for experience, and to 
be inabled to that expence, doe condition this reasonable 
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gaine. 1748 RicHarpson Clartssa (1811) I. xxxvi. 276 He 
recommended himself to my favour at parting. .not offering 
to condition anything with me. 


ce. To agree by stipulation zo do something. 

1624 Cart. Smitu V’7rginia (1629) 185 Captaine Powell not 
having performed his service in the West Indies he condi- 
tioned with the Company. 1629 R. Hitt Pathw. Piety 1. 
151 We condition with him to obey him. 1722 De For 
Col. Fack (1840) 309 The full sum in gold which I had con- 
ditioned to pay. 1889 Sesple Bar Nov. 342 He conditioned 
in his marriage settlement to give her half his goods. 

3. To subject to something as a condition; to 
make dependent on a condition to be fulfilled ; 
to make conditional 072, zfoz. 

1530 [see ConpitioninG vd/. sé.]. 1644 J. Goopowin Dang. 
Fighting agst, God 25 This liberty of choosing Pastors .. 1s 
so conditioned, that it smiles only upon the rich. 1786 
Berke IV. Hastings Wks. 1842 IL. 188 He has gone so far 
as even to condition the existence of the revenue itself with 
the exclusion of the company, his masters, from all inter- 
ference whatsoever. 1884 Cuitp Exg. 4 Sc. Pop. Ballads 
11. Xxx. 260/2 A sea-fairy sends a maid to Arthur with a 
magnificent gift, which is, however, conditioned upon his 
granting a boon. 1889 Bostox :Mass.) ¥rad.13 Feb. 2/1 Any 
action which the Canadian representatives might take would 
have to be conditioned on the British Government’s ap- 
proval. 

4. To govern, qualify, limit, restrict, as a con- 
dition. 

@1619 Donne Bradavaros (1644) 185 The intent and end 
conditions every action. 1629 GauLe Pract. Theortes 106 
Man hath his free motions... neither is he conditioned... 
from the Ground he treads vpon. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., 
Prudence Wks.(Bohn) I.94 The laws of the world, whereby 
man’s being is conditioned. 1852 M. Arnotp Poenzs, Ent- 
pedocles 1. li, Limits we did not set Condition all we do. 
1877 Morey Cr7t. Avisc. Ser. 11. 167 He knew how this 
law limited and conditioned progress, 1882 Nature XXVII. 
107 The size of the wire.. must be conditioned .. by the 
purposes to which the instrument is to be applied. 

b. To be the (precedent) condition of, to deter- 
mine as a condition the existence of. ass. To 
depend upon as its condition, to be conditional on. 

1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. v. (ed. 3) 49 Economically con- 
sidered, the existence of mankind is conditioned by some 
sort of saving. 1877 Cairp Philos. Kant u. xvii. 609 The 
idea of the existence of two separate worlds which condition 
eacb other. 

5. a. Metaph. To subject to the qualifying con- 
ditions of finite existence or cognition. Also zrazsf. 

1829 Sir W. Hamitton Déscuss. (1852) 14 To think is to 
condition: and conditional limitation is the fundamental 
law of the possibility of thought. 1864 Kincstey Kom. & 
Teut. 76 The natural human tendency to condition God by 
time. 

b. To constitute or frame with conditions of 
being. 

1857-8 Sears Athan, ix. 72 The years for which the time- 
piece is conditioned and wound up, 1856 Masson £ss., 7. 
Poetry 421 Who conditions the universe anew according to 
his wbim and pleasure. 

6. To charge (a bond) with clauses or conditions. 
(Cf. F. conditionner un acte.] 

1675, Lond. Gaz. No. 1059/2 Enter into Recognizances .. 
to be Conditioned in the Form hereunder expressed. /6zd. 
They and every of them respectively entring into a Recog- 
nizance of the Penalty of Five hundred pounds to His 
Majesty .. Conditioned in the Form hereunder written. 
1794 Curistian in Blackstone's Comm. (1809) II. 340 If tbe 
bond be simply conditioned for the payment of money. 
1845 STEPHEN Laws Eng. Il. 198 Every person to whom 
administration is granted must give bond to the judge of 
the Court of Probate .. conditioned for duly collecting and 
administering the estate. 

7, Comm. To test the condition or state and 
quality of goods, esp. of a textile material ; sfec. 
to assay the amount of moisture contained in a 
sample of silk. [F. condittonner une soie.| 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Conditioning silk, a trade 
term for tbe assaying of silk, in order to test the proportions 
of moisture it contains. 1887 Vorksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 A 
manufacturer or wool merchant, for instance, wishing to 
have his goods conditioned, sends them to tbe conditioning 
house .. the officials .. will estimate the moisture in goods, 
dry a sample, and declare the weight before and after that 
process, as well as number the counts, measure the tissues 
and the effect of scouring, and say what quantity of chemi- 
cals, or other admixtures fabrics contain, 

8. U.S. Colleges. To subject to, or admit under, 
ConpiTIons (sense 8); to admit (a student) to a 
class with the condition that he shall by a given 
time pass a satisfactory examination in a subject 
or snbjects, in which, on his entrance examination, 


he showed insufficient proficiency. ; 

Mod. He is conditioned in Demosthenes (i.e. permitted to 
go onwith a class, but must make up for*present deficiency, 
by passing a supplementary examination in that subject by 


a given date). 

Conditional (kgndi‘fenal), 2. and sd. [ME. 
condicionel, a. OF. condicionel (now conditionnel), 
ad. L. condiciondl-em, f. condicién-: see Con- 
DITION sb. and -AL.] 

A. adj. I. generally. ; 

1. Subject to, depending on, or limited by, one 
or more conditions; not absolnte ; made or 

ranted on certain terms or stipulations. 

Conditional immortality: the theological doctrine that 


human immortality is conditional upon faith in Christ, Coz- 
ditional sale: a sale of which the completion or binding 


CONDITIONAL. 


effect depends upon the performance of certain conditions ; 
a sale with the provision that the vendor may resume pro- 
prietorship on certain conditions. | 

61380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. II]. 344 Bileve, pat stondip in 
general wordis and in condicionel wordis. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Nau’s Pr. T. 430 If his {God’s] wityng streyneth neuer a 
deel But by necessitee condicioneel [vr, -el]. 1577 tr. Bu/- 
linger’s Decades (1592) 511 Of inforced sinne they make two 
sorts: whereof they call one absolute, the other condi- 
tionall. 1611 Sreeo Hest. Gt. Brit. 1x. viit. 4 Onely to 
sweare a Conditionall Fealtie. 1682 Scartett Exchanges 
75 A Possessor of a Bill may protest against a limitted and 
conditional Acceptance. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman 
I. xix. 183 The promises are really not absolute but con- 
ditional, 1873 J. Ricuarns Wood-working Factories 172 
A kind of conditional sale system; machines are bought, 
and what is stranger, furnished, on trial. 1875 EX. Write 
Life in Christ w. xxvi. (1878) 425 The belief in Conditional 
Immortality lingered in the churches. .for several centuries 
after the time of Athanasius. 

Const. 02. 

1865 Dickens J/ut. Fr. 1. ii, The son’s inheritance is 
made conditional on marrying a girl..who is now a mar- 
riageable young woman. 1883 Frovne Short Stud. 1V.1. 
ix. 93 The king had made the return of his favour con- 
ditional on Becket's behaviour. 


2. Of or pertaining to condition, expressing a 
condition: see 5-8 bclow. 
+ 3. Of or pertaining to one’s condition or social 


statns. Obs. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. x. (1682) 425 Their conditional ver- 
tues [are] semblable to their last and longest Conquerors. 

4. Existing under conditions and limitations ; 
subject to circumstances. 

1837 Mrs. Cartyite Left. 1.79 In this very conditional 
a -he that thinks least will live the longest. 1844 
Emerson Lect., Vug. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) II. 297 The 
population of the world is a conditional population. .not the 
best, but the best that could live in the existing state. 


II. specifically. 5. Logic. 

Conditional judgement or proposition: one consisting of 
two categorical clauses, the former of which, expressing a 
condition introduced by ¢/ or equivalent word, is called 
the antecedent (in Grammar frofasis), the latter, stating the 
conclusion, is called the conseguent (apodosis\. Cortuditional 
syllogism : a syllogism having a conditional proposition for 
its major premiss. 

153z More Confut, Tindale Wks. 418/1 Yf he tourne it 
from a condicional proposicion in to an affyrmatyue ante- 
cedent and consequent. 1628 T. Spencer Logich 229 
These compound axiomes are called Conditionall in the 
common phrase of the Schooles; because, the first part 
is put Conditionally, not absolutely. 1725 Watts Lege 11. 
ii. § 6 Conditional or hypothetical propositions are those 
whose parts are united by the conditional particle if. 1864 
Bowen Logic vii. 207 A Conditional Syllogism is one of 
which the Major Premise, and only the Major Premise, 
is a Conditional Judgment. 


6. Gram. Of or pertaining to the expression of a 


condition. 

Conditional Mood or Mode: applied by Palsgrave to that 
form of the French verb which expresses the protasis of a 
conditional proposition’ (the Conditional of modern French 
being called by him ‘ Potential’); in Spanish and Portu- 
guese, applied to forms expressing both the protasis and the 
apodosis (‘first‘ and ‘second conditional‘); in modern 

rench and Italian to that which usually expresses the 
apodosis only. Conditional Conjunctions: such as are used 
in expressing a condition, e.g. if, unless, though, Con- 
ditional Phrase; a phrase equivalent to a conditional con- 
junction, e.g. prowtded that, supposing that, etc. 

1530 Patscr. 84 Modes they*have vu, the indicative. .the 
subjunctive ..the potenciall. .the imperatyve. .the optative. . 
the condicional, the infinitive. /éi¢. The condicional mode 
whiche they use whan they expresse condicion if a dede be 
to be done, as sy ze parle. 1786 H. Tooxe Purley 56 Those 
words which are called conditional conjunctions, are to be 
accounted for in all Ianguages..as I have accounted for // 
and An. 1861 Du Cuaittu Fgnat. Afr. (ed. 2) App. 476 
‘The conditional mood has a form of its own, but the con- 
junctive particles are used as auxiliaries. 1877 Bain Comp. 
Higher Gram. 148 The conditional clause is introduced by 
‘if’. 1879 Rosy Lat. Gram. II. 209 Conditional sentences 
.-sometimes the conditional particle is not expressed. 

7. Law. 

Conditional estate? an estate held upon conditions prece- 
dent or subsequent, by the non-performance whereof it is 
defeated. Conditional fee: ‘a fee restrained to some par- 
ticular heirs, exclusive of others’(Blackstone). Conditional 
dimitatiow: a condition in a grant or device, the non-fulfil- 
ment of which will cause the property to pass to a third 
party. Also (in sense 1) condttional obligation, pardon, 
Surrender, etc. 

1ssz Hvtoet, Condicionall possession, or state, Possessio 
Jiductaria. 1767 Brackstone Comm. II. 161 Another 
similar conditional estate, created by operation of law, for 
security and satisfaction of debts, is called an estate by 
tlegit, Ibid. 11.369 If the surrender be conditional, and 
the presentment be absolute, both the surrender, present- 
ment, and admittance thereupon are wholly void. 1769 
Ibid. 1V. 394 A pardon may also be conditional .. the king 
-. May annex to his bounty a condition either precedent 
or subsequent. 1827 J. J. Powett Dezises (ed. 3) II. 285 
The clause ceased to be merely a condition of fefciture 
and became a conditional limitation. 1864 Serjr. Man- 
NING in Atheneum 27 Feb. 302/2 For more than two cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquest, if land were given to A. 
and the heirs of his body, A. was said to acquire a conditional 
fee. A child being born, the condition was fulfilled, and 
A, the donee, became absolute owner, and could dispose 
of the estate as freely as if it had originally been conveyed 
to him in fee simple. 


8. Math. Applied to equations that state the 
conditions. 


1841 J. R. Younc Math. Dissert. ii. 61 The conditional 
equations themselves are equally undeterminate. 
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B. sé, (elliptical uses of the adj.) 

1. A word or clause cxpressing a condition. 

@ 1533 Fritu IWVéks. 7x (R.) The text hath not that con- 
ditional, although I was contented to take it at your handes 
to sce what you could prove. 1873 R. Brack tr. Guiézot's 
France Il. xxv. 479 A peace, which, in spite of some con- 
ditionals favourable to France, left the principal and fatal 
consequences. .to take full effect. 

2. Gram. A conditional conjunction ; the condi- 
tional inood of the verb. 

1591 Percivace SA. Dict, F, Conditionals as sé, Aduersa- 
tiues, as A wage... will haue a subiunctiue. 1609 W. ScLaTER 
Threef. Preservative (1610) Piva, Copulatives somtimes 
haue force of conditionals. 1671 Il. M.tr. Zrasorns’ Collog. 85 
Now we will vary them by Subjunctives or conditionals. 
Mod. The Conditional is the imperfect of the Future. 

3. Logic. A conditional proposition or syllogisin. 

1828 Wuatety Rhett. in Encycl. Aletrop. 258/1 Adopting 
the form of a Destructive Conditional. 1867 ArwaTeR 
Logic 104 As lias been shown before also, Disjunctives may 
be turned into Conditionals. ; 

Conditionalist (kgndi-fonalist). [f prec. + 
-Ist.} One who holds or advocates some condi- 
tional principle ; in 17th c. one who held that the 


gracc of God is dependent on conditions. 


1 


1678 T. J(ones] Brit. Ch. 584 Nor are the defenders of | 


free grace. .to reproach him streight for an Arminian, Pela- 
gian, or our Conditionalists, or Moralists, for a Puritan. 

Conditiona‘lity. [f. as prec.+-iTy: cf. F. 
condtiionnalité.} “The quality of being conditional. 

1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt,92 Let others plead for its caus- 
ality; I plead but for its conditionality. 1664 II. Morr 
Myst. Inig. 90 {The] conditionality of the promise. 1726 
Avurre Parerg. 346 A Libel ought ..to be free from .. 
Generality, Obscurity, Duplicity, Conditionality, and Dis- 
unity. 188: A. 13. Bruce Chief Hud Rev. v. 227 Vhe theory 
of conditionality explains all the facts. 

Condi‘tionalize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -12E.] 
‘rans. ‘To make conditional upon something clse ; 
to qualify; + a@éso/. to make conditions. 

1776 Diaboliad (1777) 14 He will carry on the spirit of 
conditionalizing. 

Condi-tionally, ai. [f. Conpition at + -Ly 2.] 
In aconditional manncr; under conditions. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 74 Condicionaly, condictonaliter. a 1535 
More On the Passtou Wks. 1286/1 Other gyftes gyuen hym 
condicionally. 1644 QuarLes Barnabas & B. 276 Though 
life be not absolutely granted, yet death is but conditionally 
threatened. 1795 Jay (¢rtle), Treaty of Amity, Comnierce, 
and Navigation. .conditionally Ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 1883 Law Rep. 24 Chanc. Div. 30 Liberty 
to disclaim was given conditionally on the payment of £20. 

tb. On condition (that). Ods. 

8571 Go.tpinc Calvin on Ps. xx. 2 Conditionally that 
wee forget not to pluck up good harts to us in tribulation. 
1714 Eart Oxroro in Swet/t's Wks. (1778) XV. 108, I may 
prevail to renew your licence of absence, conditionally you 
will be present with me. 1818 Scott AXob Roy iv, I give 
my vote and interest to Jonathan Brown .. conditionally 
that he fetches us another bottle. 

+ Condi-tionary, ¢.and sé. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
condilionart-us (for condic-) =condictondalis con- 
ditional: see -ary.] 

A. adj. =ConpITIONAL, hypothetical. 

1665 FLlecxnoe Enigznt. Char. 110 She troubles her self 
besides with conditionary thoughts of thinys that ne‘er were, 
nor are, nor are like to be. ye 

B. sb. Something of the nature of a condition ; 
a stipulation. 

1678 Norris Coll, Misc. (1699) 191 Would God in mercy 
dispense with it as a conditionary, yet we could not be 
happy without it. ; 

Conditionate (kgndi-fonct), a. and sé. [ad. 
med.L. condztidnal-us, pa. pple. of condtlionare: cf. 
F. condttionné.| Conditioned ; subject to or limited 
by conditions ; formerly said of limited monarchs. 

1533 [see ConpiITIONATE v. 1]. p 

3596 BELL Surv. Popery ui. iii. 202 The will absolute, and 
will conditionate. ¢ 1643 Ja.rimes Unfolded 40 Sometimes 
they are for an absolute Emperour, and then. .for one con- 
ditionate. 1678 Gate Crt. Gentiles II. 12 The Dominion 
.-is not absolute but limited and conditionate. 1699 Bur- 
NET 39 Art. Pref. 8 The Doctrine of Conditionate Decrees. 

B. sé. A thing conditioned ; 2 thing depending 
upon a condition ; a contingency. 

1678 Gace Crt. Gentrles 111. 156 Future conditionates 
cannot be the object of Divine Science. 1846 Sir W. 
Haminton in Reid's Wks, 880 Every sensation has not a 
Perception proper as its conditionate, 1875 VeitcH Lucre- 
tins 51 Similar conditionates or consequents. 

Conditionate  kgndi-faneit), 7. [ad. mcd.L. 
condilton-are to impose a condition, to limit, f, L. 
condicion-em: cf. F. conditionner.] 

+1. To make conditions, agrce upon conditions, 
Stipulate. /vans. and tu/r. Obs. 

(1533 BeLLenven Livy 1. (1822) 55 The faith and band of 
trewts, as it was condicionate afore Romulus, was in- 
violately observit be the Veanis. 1642 W. Baty Caveat for 
Subjects 4 They have power to conditionate with their 

ings or Princes. 

2. /rans. Yo affect, regulate, or limit, as a con- 
dition ; to be, or act as, a condition of. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 129 We cannot. .conceive 
any science therein which suspends and conditionates its 
eruption. 1852-9 Topo Cyc/. cinat. IV. 1424, 1 The different 
degree of this .. metamorphosis ..conditionates the differ- 
ence of its anatomical development. 1874 H. R. REYNoLps 
Fohn Bapt. v. § 2. 319 This impression of John’s may have 
been further conditionated by his knowledge of the sanctily 
and mystery of Christ's birth. 


CONDITIONED. 


+ 3. To determine the condition of ; to qualify. 

1646 Sir‘. Browne send, Ep. vi. iv. 289 So is it usuall 
.. to qualifie and conditionate the twelve nioncths of the 
year, answerahly unto the temper of the twelve daies in 
Christinas. 

4,=CONDITION v, 3. rare. 

2848 J. W. Guus @hilol, Studres (1857) 153 A complete 
denial of what is represented in the condition, and .. in the 
<lause conditionated. 

Hence Condi-tionating v4/. sd. and tpl a. 

1612-5 Le. Wau. Contempl. O. 7. xviu.i, That this con- 
ditionating of subjects was no other than an affront to their 
new master. 1652 Gautt J/agastronm. 114 Were [these 
arts] any whit the better, or safer, for those cantionings and 
conditionatings, so prerequired? 1888 A. M. Fainuairn in 
Contemp. Rev, Nov. 717 Vhe high necessities belonging to 
his [Augustine’s] theistic thought were qualified .. by his 
artificial and conditionating sacerdotalisin, 

Condi'tionated, /f/.a. [f. ConpitionaTte v. 
+-EDL} = Conpitionate ppl. a. 

1581 ANoreson Serm. Panles Crosse 88 Consider likewise 
of Christes conditionated prayer for the ligge tree. 1650 
Exerc. conc. Usnrped Powers 3 ‘Their consent .. may be 
absolute, or conditionated. 1658 J. R. Cho. Subject vii. 101 
In the performance of his conditionated dutie, 1856 J. W. 
Gisas PAilol. Studtes (1857) 127 The conditionated clause 
or consequent. 


Condi'tionately, adv. [f. ConpitionatE a. 
+-LY2.] In a conditionate manner; by way of 
hypothesis or conditional proposition. 

1626 AtLessurY Passion Serm. 13, So he knew condition- 
ately what the Jewes would have done upon better know- 
ledge. 

Conditioned (kfndi-fand), pf/. a. [f. Conpi- 
Tion sb. and v. : prob. originally after med.L. cov- 
aditiondlus or OF. condicionnd?. | 

I. From the s/. 

l. Of persons: Having a (specificd) disposition 
or temperament ; -disposed, -tempered, -naturcd. 

@1450 Ant. de la Tour (1868) 16 Daughtres .. welle 
manered and condicioned. 1526 Tinoate fom. i. 29 
vill condicioned {1611 full of malignitie], 1596 Snaxs. 
Mevch. Vo i. ii. 295 ‘Vhe deerest friend to me, the kindest 
man, The best condition’d. 1613 Witnrr Adbnses Stript 
1. vili, A Crook-back’t Dwarfe .. condition‘d like an Ape. 
1663 F. Hawkins Fouths Behav. 87 A good conditioned 
wife [vxor bené morata} is the best portion. @ 1749 CHALK- 
LeY Ws. (1766) 204 They were silent and better conditioned 
to one another afterwards. 1860 Sea Board 4 the Dow 11. 
19 An ill-conditioned woman. ; Pe 

Having a (specified) social condition ; + of 


(good) condition. 

1632 Haywaro tr. Bioud?’s Eromena 12 Her. .courtesic.. 
{to] others..how meane conditioned soever. a@ 1641 Lr. 
Movuntacu Acts §& Alon. (1642) 390 These conditioned men 
bee the fittest instruments of such flattery. 

2, Of things: In a (specified) condition or state ; 
having a certain condition or nature. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse 86 Acknowledging .. the common 
bread and wyne to be nothing less then lyke condicioned. 
tsgo Spenser F. Q. 1, vi. 38 Every substaunce is con- 
ditioned To chaunge her hew. 1616 Surrt. & Markn. 
Conntry Farme 569 Sow in a well conditioned ground that 
which was growne in an ill conditioned ground. 168: 
Yarranton Eng. /inprov. \\. 137 We ought to sell our Fish 
as well conditioned as they. 1805 ForsvtH Seanties Scot. 
Il. 34 The highest and best conditioned cattle. 1868 HeELPs 
Realmah i. (1876) 1 What..an ill-conditioned planet ! 


3. Placed or sct in certain conditions, circum- 


stances, or relations ; circumstanced, situated. 

1831 Corerioce Jadle-¢t. 14 Aug., In countnes well 
governed ‘and happily conditioned. 1868 Browninc Ring 
& Bk. u. 564 The creature thus conditioned found by chance 
Motherhood like a jewel in the muck. 1881 I}. Sannerson 
in Nature No. 619. 442 A frog so conditioned (with the 
brain removed] exhibits, as regards its bodily movements, 
as perfect adaptiveness as a normal frog. 

II. From the vd. 

4.. Settled on conditions; stipulated, bargaincd. 

1632 Brome Novel/a u.i, He hargain’d with her .. But in 
the night In the conditioned bed was laid a Moore. 

+5. Dependent upon conditions, conditional. Od.. 

a 1656 Be. Hatt Nem. Mes. (1650) 374 A conditioned, and 
uncertain expectation of what man would or would not do. 

6. Subjected to conditions or limitations. 

1841 Emerson Lect., Conservative Wks. Bohn Il. 267 
Wisdom does not seek a literal rectitude, but an uselul, 
that is, a conditioned one. 1849 W. Ssitn Dict Grh. 
Rom. Biog. U1. 402 The ultimate purpose of all conditioned 
existence, 1878 T. Sixctatr Fhe sVonnt 7o The draina 
being to him only a more conditioned epic. 

7, Dependent upon, or determincd by, an ante- 


ccdent condition. 

1860 Mansel. Prolegom. Log. 229 Whenever a condition, 
whether material cause of a fact or formal reason of a con- 
clusion, exists, the conditioned fact or conclusion exists also. 

8. absol. The conditioned: a. Applied to the 
consequent in a conditional proposition. 

1864 Bowen Logic ili. 53 This axiom is properly called 
that of Reason and Consequent or the Condition and the 
Conditioned. /éd. vii. 210 To affirm the Reason or the 
Condition is also to affirm the Consequent or the Conditioned. 

b. Afetaph. That which is subject to the con- 
ditions of linite existence and cognition ; opposed 
to the unconditioned, absolute, or infinile. 

1829 Sir W. [lamitton D7scuss, Bea) 14 The conditionally 
limited (which we may briefly call the conditioned is thus 
the only possible object of knowledge and SE amt: thought. 
1836-7 — A/efaph. xxviii. 11870) Il. 373 The Conditioned 
is that which is alone conceivable or cogitable. 1846 — in 
Reid's Wks ot1/2 The Law of the conditioned :—That all 
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positive thought lies between two extremes, neither of 
which we can conceive as possible, and yet, as mutual con- 
tradictories, the one or the otber we must recognise as neces- 
sary. 1862 Spencer First. Princ. (1880) 81 The Uncon- 
ditioned therefore, as classable neither with any form of 
the conditioned nor with any other Unconditioned, cannot 
be classed at all. 

+9. Used aésol. = Provided, on the condition. 

* 3622-62 Heviin Cosntogr. 1. (1682) 228 Such of them as.. 
had a desire to stay in Spain..were suffered to do so..con- 
ditioned, that they would be Christened. 1641 — /7elp to 
Hist, (1671) 341 The [manor] .. was held of old by Grand 
Sergianty of the Kings of Eng., conditioned that the Grantees 
should for ever be the Knight Marshals. 

Condi‘tionedness. [f. prec.+-NnxEss.] The 
state of being conditioned. 

1844 V. Brit. Rev. 11. 22 Well-conditionedness of their 
future lives. 1884 tr. Lofze’s M/etaph. 267 That there is .. 
a relation of unchanging conditionedness between the ele- 
ments of the world. 


Condi‘tioner. [f. Conpitr10on v. +-rR.] 

+ 1. One that makes conditions, a bargainer. Ods. 

1598 FLorio, Patteggtatore, a bargainer, a covenanter, 
a conditioner, a promiser. 

2. An agent that brings into good condition. 

1888 Advt. in Amer. Farner (Chicago) Dec., Charcoal 
Powders..A splendid conditioner and medicine. 

Conditioning (kgndi‘fanin), vé/. sb. [f. Con- 
DITION v. +-ING], 

1. The making of conditions, stipulations, etc. ; 


subjecting to conditions. 

1530 Patscr. 149 Some [conjunctions] betoken condision- 
yng if a dede be done, as siif. 1699 Brown Evasw:. Collog. 
5/1, I don’t like your way of conditioning and contracting 
with the Saints. 1875 VeitcH Lucretius 56 The series of 
conditionings of the Visible Universe. 

2. Comm. The testing of the condition ofsilk and 
other goods: see CONDITION v. 7. Conditioning 
house : an establishment where this is done. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Conditioning Houses, trade 
establishments in London and Manchester, where silk is 
assayed. 1884 J/anch. Exam. 21 Mar. 4/5 A report from 
the Milan silk market states that the conditioning returns 
remain very high. 1887 Vorksh. Post 8 Jan. 8 (heading), 
A Conditioning House for Bradford. .1ts principal object is 
to estimate with as perfect accuracy as possible the weight, 
measure, or purity which may form the basis of a contract 
concerning textile materials .. Goods which go forth with 
the warranty of a certificate from the conditioning house 
manager.. Larger premises, specially adapted to the business 
of conditioning, will be necessary. 

Conditioning, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne?.] 

1. That conditions; limiting, qualifying, etc. 

1860 Evticorr Life Our Lord i. 35 Who submitted for 
our sakes to all the conditioning circumstances of earthly 
life. 1886 Gurney Phantasms 11. 523 The conditioning 
event or state on the agent's side. 

2. Bringing into good condition or state. 

1889 Advt. in Land & Water 16 Mar. 7/1 Patent con- 
ditioning dog biscuit (containing bone), 

+3. Used aésol. = Provided, on the condition. , 

1820 Scott /vankhoe xl, That good grey gelding, whom I 
heartily wish upon his legs again, conditioning his master 
lay there houghed in his place. 

+Condi'tionly, a/v. Obs. rare. [f. ConpiTION 
5b. + -LY 2,] = CONDITIONALLY. 

¢1380 Wycur Ser. Sel. Wks. IL. 33 Pe witt pat tellip pis 
condiciounly. 1581 Sipney Ast. & Stella Ixix, And though 
she giue but thus conditionly This realme of blisse. 

+Conditor. O/s. Also-our. [a. L. conditor, 
agent-n. from condére: see CONDITE a.2] A 
founder ; an institutor (of laws). 

1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Ffvj, Yf 
men lyued lyke men, and chaunged not the rule of con- 
ditours. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Conditor, a builder. 

+Conditory. Os. [ad. L. condilori-um re- 
pository, spec. for the dead or their ashes, f. cond ére. 
A repository ; sec. a place for depositing the dead. 

1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 2108 The Egyptians .. provided 
Conditories that might be lasting as the Body. 

Conditour, obs. form of ConpuctTor. 

+tConditure. Os. [ad. L. conditirva pre- 
seiving, etc., f. condive: see CONDITE a.1] 

1. Preserving or pickling ; seasoning. 

1610 BarroucH Afeth. Physick vu. (1639) 418 These three 
.. differ onely in the manner of conditure. 1657 Tomuin- 
son Renou’'s Disp. 77 Confections which after their conditure 
must be preserved in sugar. 

2. A pickle, a condiment. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne 7vacts (1684) 104 A Conditure and 
Sawce much affected by Antiquity. 

+Condivi'de, v. Os. [f. Con- + Divipe.] 
trans. Yo divide co-ordinately. 

1656 [J. Serjeant] tr. 7. White's Peripatet. ust. 121 
Vhe differences of.. Vegetables and Anima!s, both from one 
another and among themselves, are condivided by the op- 
position of contradiction. /dd. 194 ‘The Substance against 
which ’tis condivided. 

So Condi-vident, a. rare. 

1776 Bentnam Ws, (1838-43) 1. 228 That branch .. he, to 
distinguish it from those others its condivident branches 
(ueutbra condividentia) terms law municipal. 

Condivi'sion. [f. Con-+Division.] One of 
{wo or more co-existing logical divisions. 

1837-8 Sir W. I]amitton Logie xxv. (1866) II. 23 One and 
the same ohject may. .be differently divided from different 
points of view, whereby condivisions (condivisiones) arise, 
which, taken together, are all reciprocally co-ordinated. 

Condle, -er, obs. ff. CANDLE, CHANDLER. 
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_t+Condog, v. Os. Also 6 condogge. [Con- 
jectured to be a whimsical imitation of concur 
(cur == dog); but no evidence has been found of 
its actual origin.] zz¢v. To concur, agree. 

1592 Lyty Ga/athea 1. iii. 247 Often doth it happen, that 

the just proportion of the fire and all tbings concurre. 5 
Concurre, condogge, I will away. 1623 Cockeram u, To 
Agree, Concurre, Cohere, Condog, Condiscend. 1637 Hey- 
woop Royall King 1. Wks. 1874 V1. 47 Clown [to Bawd] 
Speake, shall you and I condogge together? 1649 Mews- 
Lett. 11 Jan. m Clareudou St. Papers 11. App. 4 So both 
juntos are agreed to condog together. 1678 LittLeton Lat. 
Fug. Dict., Concurro, to goncur, to condog. 
(A circumstantial statement purporting to relate how this 
word originated at the preparation of Littleton’s Lat. Eng. 
Dictionary is a notable instance of the fictions put in cir- 
culation before the history of words was investigated.) 

Condoke, obs. illiterate form of Conpuct. 

Condolance, obs. form of CONDOLENCE. 

+ Condola‘tion. Oés. [f. CONDOLE v. +-ATION: 
not on L. analogies.) The action of condoling; 
condolence. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Exg. Spy I. 217 To receive the 
condolations of the grandees. 

Condolatory (kgndéu atari), z. [f. Condor, 
after console, consolatory, and the like: not on 
L. analogies.] Expressive of or intending con- 
dolence. 

1730-6 in Baivey (folio’. 1737 G. Smitu Cun Relat. 1. i. 
87 He receives their condolatory compliments. 1814 Byron 
Let. te Moore 3 Aug., The condolatory address to Lady 
Jersey. 1866 Fitzpatrick Sham Sgr. 288 He .. received 
Cockaigne’s condolatory visit in prison. 

Condolaunt: see ConDoLENT. 

Condole :kgndéul), v. [ad. L. condolere (Ter- 
tullian, Jerome) to suffer greatly, suffer with, feel 
another’s pain. (Cf. F. cosdouloir. ] 

I. tne. 

+1. To sorrow greatly, grieve, lament. Oés. 

[1460-90 Cf. ConnoLent.] 1590 SHaxs. AZids. N.1. ii. 20 
That will aske some teares in the true performing of it..I 
will condole in some measure. 1598 Torte Alba 11880) 119 
For my Sinnes fore Heauen I do condole. 1650 FuLLeR 
Pisgah u. iii. og We cannot but condole, that the same 
persons were afterwards poisoned witb hereticall opinions. 

2. To grieve wth; to express sympathy wth 
another in his affliction. (The only extant use.) 

a 1603 Q. Exiz. Let. in Hearne’s Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II. 189 We .. have dispatched this Gentleman .. to condole 
with you in the sense of your Love. 1661 BrAMHALL Fist 
Vind. ii. 15 To condole with them in their sufferings. 1710 
STEELE Yatler No. 114 ? 1, I contented myself to sit by 
him, and condole with hin in Silence. 1784 Cowrer Let, 
Nov., To condole with you on the death of a mother aged 
eighty-seven would be absurd. 1871 Morey Voltaire (1886) 
168 A man who writes a touching and pathetic letter con- 
doling with a friend on the loss of his wife. 


b. aésol. To express condolence or sympathy. 

1651 Hoppes Leviath. u. xxiii. 126 An Ambassador sent 
..to congratulate, condole, etc. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) 
II. 135 The tories are very eager to congratulate. It was 
not handsome of them not to condole on the ill-successes of 
last year. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loouw & Lugger i. vi. 109 
Three quarters of her acquaintance came to condole. 

II. trans. Obs. 

+ 3. To grieve over, bewail, lament (misfortune). 

1607 Hieron Wks. I. 179 How tender-hearted the Lord is, 
and how he doth..condole our miseries. 1635 T. CranLey 
Anianda (1639) 32 A grieved soule, That with repentance 
doth his sinnes condole. 1654 R. Coprincton tr. Ast. 
Justine 496 He .. somtimes would lamentably condole him, 
being slain. 1748 RicHARDSON Clarissa (1811) VII. 325 
A person..whose sufferings I condole. 1788 New Lond. 
Mag. 9 His death was no less pleasing to one party than it 
was condoled by the other. ; 

+4. To express (formally) one’s sympathetic re- 
gret at (a misfortune). Oés. 

1596 Danett tr. Comiues 346 The Venetians Generall, 
sent the steward of his house thither to condole the late de- 
ceased Marchionesse death. 1685 LuttreL. Brief Rel. 
(1857) I. 332 They are sending hither ambassadors to con- 
dole the death of the late king. 1726 Wodrow Corr. (1843) 
III. 329 He was sent .. to congratulate King George the 
Second, and condole with him the death of his father. 1827 
Sir H. Exuis Orig. Lett. Ser. u. II. 143 2o¢e, Elizabeth 
had sent to condole the death of Frederick the Second. 

+5. To grieve with (a suffercr) ; to express one’s 
commiseration of or sympathy with. Obs. (Now 
supplied by 2.) 

1588 D. Rocrrs in Ellis Orig. Left. u. IIL. 151 Others 
which have condoled and congratulated the yonge Kinge. 
1599 SHAKS. Hew. V, 1. i. 133 Let vs condole the Knight. 
1661 Petit. for Peace 4 They.. must either incur these 
sufferings, or condole them that undergo them. 1710 Appi- 
son Whig Exam. No. 3% 4 They are comforted and con- 
doled .. by their fellow-citizens. 1779 Sy/ph I. 6 They 
condoled me on my misfortune. 

+6. ref. To bewail oneself ; to mourn. Ods. 

1§92 DanieL Compl. Rosamond 17 Condole thee here, clad 
allin black Despair. 1710 SterLe Tatler No. 222 9 It 
would be impossible. .to condole himself long in that Situa- 
tion, without really dying for his Mistress. 1767 Babler 1. 
4 Should I fail in the attempt, I must condole myself with 
a line of my friend Horace, 


+ Condo'leance. See ConDoLENCE, sense 2. 
Condo'lement. [f. ConpoLe+-meENt.] 

+ 1. Sorrowing, bewailing, lamentation. Oés. 
1602 MARSTON Awtonio'’s Rev. v. vi, All hearts will relent, 


In sad condolement at that heavie sound. 1602 Suaks. 
/fam.1. ii. 93 To perseuer In obstinate Condolement, is a 


CONDOLENT. 


course Of impious stubbornnesse. 1641 Mitton Animadv, 
Wks. 1738 I. 89 Centurion Afranius .. falls into a pitiful 
Condolement. 

2. The expressing of sympathy with another on 
account of loss, bereavement, or other grief. 

1656 Finetr For. Ambass. 212 This Ambassador .. came 
hither for condolement of the Duke his master. 1672 Woop 
Life (1772) 390 An Address of Condolement for the Loss of 
the Queen. 1842 J. H. Newman Ch. of Fathers 98 She 
thus speaks of him. .in a letter of condolement. 

b. with @ and £7.) An expression of sympathy 
with any one in his suffering or loss; in quot. 
1608, a tangible expression of this, a solatium, 

1608 SHaks. Per. 11. 1. 156 There are certain condolements, 
certain vails. 1670 Tempte Let. Wks. 1731 II. 223 Your 
Excellency will have received..my Condolements upon my 
Lord Northumberland’s Death. 1793 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Woman as she should be VN. 43 Poor Harley entreats his 
respectful condolements for every sorrow you feel. 1879 
J. Topuunter Alcestis 90, 1 thank you all For your con- 
dolements. 

Condolence (kfndowléns), Also 7-8 con- 
doleance, -dolance. [f. L. condolzre to CONDOLE, 
on L. type *comdoléntia (cf. dolentia): see -ENCE. 
But in 17th c. the Fr. comdoléance (15th c. in Littré, 
an irreg. form) was introduced in sense 2, and 
this and the accessory form condolance long pre- 
vailed. The stress appears to follow CoNnDoxE, 
unless it originated in F. comdoléance; L. analogy 
would give co‘ndolence, like tndolence, insolence, 
etc.] The action or fact of condoling. 

+ L. Sympathetic grief; sorrowing with and for 
others. Ods. 

1603 Hotitanp Plutarch’s Mor. 150 That condolence and 
fellow-feeling with our neighbours. 1633T. Apams Ex. 2 
Peter iit. 15 There is a condolence, or grieving for the pains 
of others. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Condolence, a eee hy. 
17z1 Baitey, Coxdoleuce, a Sympathy in Grief, a Fellow- 
feeling of another's Sorrows, etc. . 

Outward expression of sympathy with the 
grief of others; esp. formal expression, as in the 
obs. Compliments of condolence. In this sense the 
French or frenchified condoleance, condolance, were 
at first used. 

a. 1619 Vcr. Doncaster Let. in Eng. §& Gernt. (Camden) 
132 He made me .. discharge the office of condoleance for 
the late Einperor. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 45 A comple- 
ment of condoleance to your friend upon the death of his 
wife. 1689 Lond. (raz. No. 2438/1 The King .. received .. 
the Compliments of Condoleance of the Ambassadors. .upon 
the Death of the Queen. 1726 Butter Servi. v. 84 Con- 
gratulation indeed answers Condoleance; but both these 
words are intended to signify certain forms of civility, rather 
than any inward sensation or feeling. 

B. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2631/2 Compliments of Condo- 
lance upon the Death of the Late Elector. 1711 /did. No. 
4849/1 Compliments of Condolance on the Emperors Death. 
1777 Ropertson //ist, Amer. 1.1.99 They lamented their 
misfortune with tears of sincere condolance. 

y- [1742 H. Wacrore Lett. H. Mann (1834! 1. xl. 163 Will 
you make my Compliments of Condolence.] 1747 Gray 
Lett. Poems (1775) 188 One ought to be particularly careful 
to avoid blunders in a compliment of condolence. 1755 
Jounson, Condoleuce, the civilities and messages of friends 
upon any loss or misfortune. 1857 H. Mitter Jest. Rocks 
ix. 378 Rather a subject of condolence than of congratu- 
lation, 1871 Macpure Men. Paturos xxii, 308 Oh, the 
bitter mockery of commonplace condolence ! 

b. (with Z/.) A (formal) declaration or expres- 
sion of sympathy. 

@ 1674 CLARENDON //ist, Red, xvi. (1843) 864/1 Foreign 
Princes addressed their Condoleances to him. 1817 JErrREY 
in Ld. Cockburn Life II. Ixxvi, The condolences of his 
numerous friends. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xii, To which 
condolences Miss Squeers added otbers equally calculated 
to raise her friend’s spirits 

+Condo‘lency. Oés. 

1. =CONDOLENCE 1, 2. 

162z Donne Servs. xvi. 153 The first were shed in a con- 
dolency ofa humane and naturall calamity fallen upon one 
family: Lazarus was dead. 1668 Loud. Gaz. No. 236/2 He 
turned his intended Congratulation into Condolency for the 
Death of the Young Arch Duke. 1821 Bentnam Wes. X. 
530 Condolencies, as well as mournings, are bad things. 

2. The quality or state of being condolent ; com- 
passion ; commiseration. 

1645 RutTHEeRForD T7ryal §& Tri. Faith (1845) 273 When 
God heareth Ephraim bemoaning himself. it putteth God to 
a sort of pinchand condolency. @ 1703 Burkitr Oz WV. 7. 
Mark vi. 34 What condolency and sympathizing pity. d 

Condolent (kgndéu'lent), a. [ad. L. condolent- 
em, pr. pple. of condolére: see CONDOLE and -ENT. 
But in Caxton perh. repr. F. condoulant, -dolant, 
from condoulozr.] 


+1. Sorrowing greatly. Oés. 

¢ 1460 Play Sacram. 746 W' Condolent harte & grete 
sorowyng. 1490 Caxton Exeydos xxii. (1890) 78 Swete 
charite condolaunt ouer them that ben afiliged. 

+b. lxpressing sorrow. Oés. 

1691 Woop Ath. Oxou. (R.), His vein for ditty and amor- 
ous ode was esteemed most lofty, condolent and passionate. 

2. Sorrowing for another, compassionate; cx- 
pressing sympathetic grief. ; 

1598 Yonc Diana 380 To make thy selfe compassionate and 
condolent for my tender yeeres. 1763 Jounson Let. to Miss 
Porter 12 Apr. in Boswell, The newspaper has informed me 
of the death of Captain Porter. I know not what to say to 
you condolent or consolatory. 787 Winter Syst. (fish. 
223 Its dam near it, in a seeming condolent manner, bewail- 
ing the situation of its offspring. 


f. as prec. + -ENCY. 
P 


CONDOLER. 


Condoler (kgndéulor). [f. Connors + -er 1.) 

One that condoles. 

1727 Philip Qnarl (1805) 95 These words .. turned the 
officious condoler into a revengeful rival. 1755 JouNsoN, 
Condoler, one that compliments another upon his misfor- 
tunes. 1796 STEDMAN Surinam I. v, 103 These .. crowd 
their apartments with innumerable condolers, 1813 Mar. 
Epcewortu Patron, 1. xiv. 211 ‘The band of reproaching 
condolers. 

Condoling (kfndowliy), vér. sb. [f. as pree. + 
-1nG1.] The expressing of sympathetie grief. 

1612-5 Br. Hatt Contempl, N. T. w. xxxii, Uhat all.. 
bear their part in these publique condolings. 1634 Sir ‘I. 
Hersert /rav. 73 All which moved him to such condolings 
that. .he beseeches them to leave off wounding him. i 

Condoling, ///. a. [f. as pree.+-1ne*.] That 
eondoles 3 expressing sympathy in sorrow. 

1g90 Snaks. J/ids. NV. 1. i. 43 A louer is more condoling, 
1654 Lp. Orrery Parthentssa (1676) 177 He sent it .. with 
acondoling Letter, 1700 BLackmMorE Le 82 And by con- 
doling words her love express. a@ 1720 SHerrietp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) /4s. (1753) 1. 195 You, like officious and con- 
doling friends, But more afflict that mind you would 
compose. _— i. 

Condolingly (kgndéwlinli), adv. [f. pree. + 
-Ly2.] In a condoling manner, with condolenec. 

@ 1711 Ken //ymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 ILI. 198 He could 
not but nS, resent Judaick Rage. 1824 Gat 
Rothelani. vit, ‘A 
—‘inen will fight’, : 

+Condo'ma. Zoo/. A name applied, after 
Buffon, to the Koonoo (Antilope strepsiceros), to 
which word it is apparently related. 

1774 Go.pso. Not. fist. (1776) IIL. 80 The second anomal- 
ous animal of the goat-kind, dir. Buffon calls the Condoma. 
It is supposed to be equal in size to the largest stag, but 
with hollow horns..with varied flexures. 1777 G. Forster 
Voy. round W.1. 89 The Coodoo..from whence the naine 
of M. de Buffon’s Condoma is probably derived. 1812 
Smetue & Woop tr. Buffon’s Nat, Hest, VILL. 255 Our 
condoma was very gentle. 

Con-dome'sticate, v. rare. [f. Con- + Do- 
MESTICATE v.] /vans. To domesticate along with 
oneself ; to make a member of one’s household. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 222 Not only did I thus con- 
domesticate hiin. 

Condo'minate, ¢. [f. L. cow- together + 
dominat- ppl. stem of domndzz to lord it, have 
dominion: cf. condominium] Pertaining to joint 
rule or eondominium. 

1885 C. Lowe Siog. Bismarck 1. 357 The King of Prussia 
had acquired the complete proprietorship of Lauenburg by 
buying up Austria’s condominate rights over that Duchy. 

| Condominium (kendemi'nidm). [mod.L., f. 
Con- + dominium lordship: ef. conviviun, con- 
tubernium, ete.] Joint rule or sovereignty. 

Condomininm is the subject of various Latin treatises of 
17-18th c., chiefly by Germans, e.g. Frommanus De Condo- 
winio Ferritoriali, Tiibingen, 1682. Hence Burnet s use. 

a 1714 Burnet Ovun” Time (1823) LV. v1. 412 The duke of 
Holstein began to build some new forts. .this, the Danes said, 
was contrary..to the condominium, which that king and 
the duke have in that duchy. 1882 Sat. Rev. 16 Sept. 361 
The establishment of a new condominium with all Europe. 

Condonance (kgndéwnins). [f. L. condond-re : 
see -ANCE.] = CoNDONATION. 

1865 Athenxum No. 1969. 118/2 Nor ask condonance for 
his errors. 1882 T. Moztey Resin, IL. cxxvi, For every- 
thing short of fanatical and intolerant atheism, there was 
not only condonance, but a certain degree of admiration. 

+ Condonate, v. Ods. [f. L. condonat- ppl. stem 
of condéndre: see CONDONE and -ATE.] = CONDONE. 

1656-81 in Brount Glossogr. 1692 in Corrs. 

Condonation {icpadond!-[on), (ad. L. cosdona- 
tion-em, n. of aetion f. condondre to Conpnonr. 
The English use was taken from the Latin casuisis 
of the 16-17th e.: cf. the later verb Conbone.] 

The pardoning or remission of an offence or 
fault; the voluntary overlooking of an offence, 
and treatment of the offender as if it had not been 
eommitted ; now (under influence of the legal use 
in b.) most frequently used of action towards the 
offender which tacitly implies that his offenee is 


passed] over. 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff, Czsurvi. 169 The blot..of sin.. 
remaining in the soule of man, in like manner as it did before 
condonation. c 1630 eae Creed w, u. vii. Wks. III. 
342 To hold that .. God's favour or condonation (to use 
their Latin word with addition of one English letter) is. .re- 
quisite for our acceptance or approbation with Him. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 99 There ought to be little condo- 
nation of the foibles, and none at all of the moral obliquities, 
ofthe dead. 1885 EF. Garrett At Any Cost xvii. 296 Mrs. 
Brander's easy condonation of the sins of one who was ‘so 
pleasant in society’. 

b. Law. The aetion of a husband or wife in the 
forgiving, or acting so as to imply forgiveness, of 
matrimonial intidelity. 

1788-91 Sir W. Scott (Lp. Stowetr) in Consisfory Rep. 
I. 130 Condonation is a conditional forgiveness which does 
hot take away the right of complaint in case of a continu- 
ation of adultery. 1799 —in Haggard Aep. 1. 793 Condona- 
tion is forgiveness legally releasing the injury; it may be 
express, or implied .. It would be hard if condonation by 
implication was held a strict bar against the wife. 1858 Sir 
C. Cresswett in /fes 15 Dec. 8/6 Condonation meant a 
blotting-out of the offence imputed, so as to restore the 
offending party to the position which she occupied before 
the offence was committed. The English word ‘ forgiveness’ 


I these wars’..said the Jewcondolingly | 
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as commonly used, did not fully express the meaning of 
‘condonation’. 18$9 Puitimore in Swabey Rep, I. 348 


The word and doctrine of condonation was introduced into | 


the law of England from the Canon Law. The expression 
L Condonatio * does not even occur in the Civil Law, 

“i In elassical Lat. sense: only in Diets. 

1623 CockerAm u, A giuing, condonatron. 

Condo:'native, 2. rare. [f. L. condondt- + 
-IVE.] Of the nature of, or expressing, condonation. 

1840 New Month, Mag. 1.VII1. 460 The expiatory and 
condonative operation of the lips being interchanged. 

Condone (kgndéwn), v. [ad. L.. condindre to 
present, give up, remit, forgive, pardon, f. cor- alto- 
gether + déndre to give: see Donation, Parpon.] 

{Early dictionary entries appar. merely reproduce the 
Lat. vb,: 1623 Cockrram, Coudone, to giue. 1656 Biount 
Glossogr., Condone or Condonate, to give willingly, to for- 
give, or pardon. 1731 Baitey vol. 11, Condone, to pardon, to 
forgive. Not in Jounsox, Asn, Topp, Ricttarpson, WeEs- 
STER 1828, or Cratc 1847.) 

1. frans. Yo forgive or overlook (an offencc), so 
as to treat it as non-existent ; esp. to forgive tacitly 
by not allowing the offenee to make any differenee 
in one’s relations with the offender: 

a. in teehnieal use, in reference to a violation 
of the marriage vow, 

{In its Latin form, a term of the Canon Law and of the 
casuists: cf. Sanchez De Sancti Matrimonii Sucramento 
Disputt. (Antwerp 1607) citing Barbosa, ‘ Reconciliationem 
conjugis esse duplicem..expressam, tacitam..tacita autem 
est quando facto ipso animus condonandi indicatur.” Hence 
it came into the Divorce Act of 1857, and thus into ordinary 
use. The sé. Conpoxation had been in earlier use, having 
been orig. taken from the casuists as a theological term.] 

1867 Act 20 & 21 Vict. c. 85 § 31 (The Divorce Act), 
And shall not find that the petitioner has .. condoned the 
adultery complained of. 1858 Lo. St. Leonarvs /andy-bk. 
Prop. Law xii. 75 The petition will be dismissed if the peti- 
ttoner has been accessory or conniving ..or has condoned (or 
forgiven) the adultery. 

b. in ordinary ure. 

1857 R. Concreve Ess. (1874) 84, I conceive we did wrong 
in seizing India. No subsequent experience warrants our 
considering that wrong as condoned. 1858 Froupe ///st. 
fxg. 111. 273 Charles in his consent would condone before 
the world the affront of the divorce of Catherine. 1859 
De Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. XII1. 30 vote, We 
‘condone’ his cowardice, to use language of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 1868 Mirman S¢. Pac's i. 9 The Pope condoned the 
irregularity. 

2. Ofaetions, facts: To eause the eondonation of. 

1871 Daily News 21 Sept., That fact alone would condone 
many shortcomings. 1874 H.R. Reynotps Yohn Baft. iii. 
§ 1. x50 The willingness of the people to relinquish irksome 
duty..has almost condoned the assumptions and devices of 
priestcraft. 


Condoner (kpndéunai). [f. prec. +-ER!.] One 
that eondones. 


1869 Pall Mall G. 22 July 11 He must get rid.. of all 
those too ready condoners of the coup d'état, 

Condor (ky'ndg1). Also 7-8 condore, 7-9 
cuntur, (8 candore, contor, contur, 9 condur). 
[a. Sp. condor, ad. Peruvian cuntur the native 
name. (See Skeatin Trams. Philol. Soc. 1885, 93.) 
In Eng. the stress is shifted to the first syllable, ] 

1. A very large South Ameriean bird of the vulture 
kind (Sarcorhamphus gryphus), inhabiting chiefly 
the high regions of the Andes, having blackish 
plumage, mixed with white in the wings, and re- 
markable for the earuncle that falls over the bill. 
b. California Condor: the great vulture of Cali- 
fornia (Cathartes catifornianus), resembling the 
South American Condor in size and other eharae- 
teristics. 

1604 E. G{rimstone] D’tcosta’s Hist. Indies w. xxxvii, 
Those (birdes} which they call Condores, be of an exceed- 
ing greatnes. 1694 H. Stoane 7he Conturin PAtl, Trans. 
XVIII. 62 Other Fowls..of a large size, called Cuntur, and 
by the Spaniards corruptedly Condor. 1745 P. THomas 
Frul, Anson's Voy. 95 As for Birds, there are some .. so 
small..they are taken for Bees or Butter-flies : And others 
again call’d Condores, so vastly big, that they'll kill a Calf, 
and devour a great Part of it. 1773 in HH’esley's Frnl. 24 
Feb. (1827) IIT. 473 They have brought..a prodigious bird, 
called a contor, or contose, above six feet in height, of the 
eagle kind, whose wings, expanded, measure twenty-two 
feet four inches. 1830 Herscuet Stad. Nat. Phil, 84 He.. 
perceived, at an immeasurable height,a flight ofcondors soar- 
ing in circles. 1849 Mrs. Sapine tr. //amnboldt's Views of 
Vat. Il. 40 Of the Condors, the largest individuals found 
round Quito measured with extended wings 14 (nearly 15 
English) feet, and the smallest 8 feet. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. iti. (1873) 52 The condor lays a couple of eggs. 

attrib. 1873 Dixon Two Queens uu. vi, His condor nose 
and golden locks. 

Jig. a1837 Campsett Power of Russia i, Poland by the 
Northern Condor’s beak And talons torn, lies prostrated. 

2. A South American gold coin. 

[1849 Mrs. Sapine tr. Masnboldt’s Views of Nat, I. 44 On 
the first declaration of the political independence of Chili, the 
Condor appeared on the coinage as the symbol of strength ] 

Condor, obs. form of Connen. 

Condoret kpndpret). sonce-wd. [f. Connon + 
-ET; ef. eag/e/.} A young condor. 

1873 M. Cotuins Sgr. Sitch. 1. xii. 168 He had .brought 
two young condorets down tlie precipices to the city. 

+ Condo-rm, v. Obs.—° [ad. L. conmlormi-re to 
sleep together.] ‘To sleepe with one’ Cockeram 
1623). Sof¢Condormition Blount Clossorr. 1674. 


CONDUCE. 


|| Condottiere (kondpttyfre). Also (erron, 
condottiero. /%. condottieri (-rz). [lt. con- 
dolticre, f. condotto eonduet + -zere, a later variant 
of -#ero, repr. late L.. -erzus for -drius.} A pro- 
fessional military leader or captain, who raised a 
troop, and sold his service to states or princes at 
war; the leader of a troop of mereenaries. The 
name arose in Italy, but the system prevailed 
largely over Europe from the 14th to the 16th c. 

1794 Mrs. Raveuurre Afyst, Udolpho xxviii, From this 
latter practice arose their name Condotticri, 1852 Grorr 
Greece i. 1xxt. (1862) VI. 325 Ele had now become a sort of 
professional Condotticro or general. 1874 Mottry Larne. 
veld Il. xi. 30 The already notorious condottiere Ernest 
Mansfeld. 

attrié, 1822 Byron Werner u.i, A kind of general con- 
dottiero system Of bandit warfare. 1887 Sat. Mev. 21 May 
7431/2 Hawkwood..A highly respectable specimen of thie 
condottiere species, 

Henee Condottie‘rism. 

1887 Sat, Rev. 8 Jan. 35/1 Mere follow-my-leader-and- 
keep-my-place condottierisni. 

Condrin, obs. form of CANDAREEN. 

Condrodite, var. spelling of Cuoxprovire. 

1826 Emons J/i. 214. 1868 Dasa Alin. 363. 

Conduce (kgndiz's), v. fad. L. condite-ere 
to lead together, collect, unite, connect ; also, to 
hire, contract for; also of thing», to contribute, 
be serviceable, conduce ; f. cov- together + diicére 
to lead, draw. This L. verb, whieh Lccame in 
¥. conduzre (with lengthened stem conduis-), has 
given many representatives in Itnglish, viz. 1. cov- 
due, condye (through Fr.), with 2. the shortened 
cond; 3. conduce; 4. conduyte (through Fr.) ; 5. 
conduct: the last two from the ppl. stem cow- 
duct-. Of these comd, conduce, conduct, survive in 
differentiated senses.] 

+1. trans. To lead, conduct, bring “77, and fig.). 


Const. fo. Obs. 

1475 Partenay Prol. 206 Here I hym require To thys nede 
me ayde ; and hys moder swet Mi mater conduce to the ende. 
1514 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. t. 1. 101 By cause that I shuld 
conduce home my said Lords companye. 1527 Wotsry fo 
Ten. VITT in St. Papers (R.), Ther was sent unto my 
lodging the cardinall of Bourbon, &c. to conduce me to my 
ladies presence. 1634 Sir ‘I. Hersert 7rav. 160 To con- 
duce things to some order out cf this chaos of confusion. 
1651 Relig. Wotton. 95 Yo conduce hither the most lovely 
and vertuous princesse. 1658 T. Meritton Love & Har ww. 
i, Lam conduce’d by willingnesse to dye. 

+b. To bring together, contribute. Ods. 

1717 BENTLEY Serv, xi. 377 They conduce every one it’s 
shure to the. .Beauty of the whole. 

+2. (Se.) To engage for money or other con- 
sideration ; to hire. Const. 27z/, with ¢o, or s¢nzply. 

1502 Vill of Bromfeld (Somerset Ho.), That my executors 
conduce and wage an honest preest .. to syng, etc. 1536 
Be.enDes Cron, Scot. (1821) I. 256 He conducit ane gret 
nowmer of schippis and weirmen, part with the riches he 
wan in the weris of Italy..to cum in Albioun. 1609 SKENE 
Reg, Afay., Stat, Robt. /, 35 We quha is conduced be 
prayer, or be price. a1639 Spotriswoop //ist, Ch. Scot. 
vt. (1677) 330 Gowry .. conducing a ship gave out that he 
would forthwith depart. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Fure 
Regni 37 Who for greater gain may be conduced to fight. 

+3. To bring about, bring to effect. Ods. 

1518 Wousey in Strype £ccé. A/em. 1. i. 21 Your provident 
dexterity in the wise conducing of these his weighty 
matters. 1527 — fv //en. V/// in St. Papers (R.), For the 
conducing and setting forthe of good amitie and peace be- 
twene your highnes and her son. 1529 in Berser //is?. 
Ref. II. 96 For conducing the Kings purpose. 

+4. intr. To lead. Const. /o. Obs. rare. 

1624 [Scott] Votive Angle Ded. 1 As so many Lynes 
conducing to their Centre. 

5. To conduce to; to lead or tend towards (a re- 
sult); to aid in bringing about, contribute to, make 


for, further, promote, subserve. (The current sense.) 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarve 1.11625) 133 Much may the 
evill example of some lewdly given, conduce hereunto. 
1606 Suaks. 7. & Cr. tt. it. 168 The Reasons you alledge, 
do more conduce To the hot passion of distemp’red blood, 
Then to make vp a free determination. 1656 tr. //obdes’ 
Elem. Philos. (1839) 79 How circumstances conduce sever- 
ally to the production of effects. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
E.cerc. 257 The well-working and bonding of Brick-walls 
conduces very much to their strength. 1848 Macaviay 
Hist, Eng. 1. 65 In all the virtues which conduce to success 
in life, the Scots have never been surpassed. 

b. with person as subj. rare. 

1879 Green Read. Eng. Hist. xix. 29 Ile was resolved 
not to conduce to what he considered idolatry. 

ce. Const. z2f. with Zo. 

1606 [see above]. a2 1626 Bacon Syltr § 352 The Boaring 
of Holes in that kinde of Wood... seemeth to conduce to 
make it Shine. 1736 Butter nad. i. vii. 926 Means very un- 
desireable, often conduce to bring about Ends. .desireable. 

+d. Const. wrth. Obs. rare~', 

1649 Secnen Laws Eng. 1, xxxiti, (1739) 51 As might best 
conduce with the benefit of the Inhabnants. 

+ 6. a. To be profitable or advantageous (0). Obs. 

1621-1728 [see Conpicine fp/. a. 2) 165560 STANLEY 
Hist. PAilos. (1you) 124 2 These conduce much to the wise. 

+b. ¢rans. To be advantageous to, to profit. 
Obs. rare. 

1577 NortHsrRooke Di ing (13843) 6 Any thing that may 

conduce and benefite the mystical bodie. 


CONDUCEFUL. 


“| Of uncertain meaning: ? zztv. (for vef.) ‘ con- 


ducts itself, carries itself on, goes on’, 

1606 SHaks. 77 & Cr. v. ii. 147 Within my soule, there 
doth conduce a fight Of this strange nature, that a thing 
inseperate, Diuides more wider then the skie and earth, 

Conduceable: see ConpuUCcIBLE. 

+Condu'ceful, z. Obs. [f. Conpuce+-Fut.] 
Conducive; helpful, profitable, subservient. 

1635 Heywoop /f/ievarch. vu. 482 Plato .. proueth Astro- 
logie to be..conducefull to Agriculture and to Nauigation. 
1646 S. Botton Arraignm. Err. 328 Very Conducefull, 
and apprimely requisite tothe well-being. .of the Churches. 

+ Conducement (k/ndiz‘smént). Ods. [f. Con- 
DUCE ¥.+-MENT ; cf. zvdeecement.] 

1. The action of ‘conducing’ or bringing about. 

1ssz Enw. Vi in Strype Zccé. AZem. V1. 1. xiv. 360 To do 
their best for conducement of it to effect. 1650 HuBBERT 
Pill Formatity Pref. 3 lf thou wilt but read ..1t may be to 
the conducement of thy good. 

2. The quality of conducing 40, or promoting; 
conduciveness, 

1641 ‘ SMectymNuus’ Azsw. (1653) 57 It may be of some 
conducement to his cause. 1645 Mitton Jetrach. Wks. 
1738 I. 236 Their breeding, which is of main conducement 
to their being holy. . 

b. quasi-concr. A thing conducive. 

1632 Litucow 7rav, iv. (1682) 158 Their riches .. their 
Forces of Wars, and the manner of their conducements. 
1633 T. Apams E-xf. 2 Peterii.14 Dressing her..and fitting 
herwith all conducements. 1646 T. Horton Sixne’s Discov. 
32 A means, and conducement to somewhat else. 

3. Tendency. 

1646 J. Grecory Wotes & Observ. (1650) 68 The Conduce- 
ment of all this is but Cabalisticall. 

+ Conducence. Obs. rare. [f. L. condiicére + 
-ENCE.] The fact of conducing or tending (40); 
tendency, subservience. 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles Il. 1v. 439 This Tendence and 
Conducence of althings to one first Being. 

+Condu‘cency. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ENCY.] =Conduciveness. 

1671 Fravet Fount, Life xxi. 63 What Aptitude or Con- 
ducency is there in this ordinance. 

Condueend, obs. form of ConDESCEND. 

+Condu‘cent, ¢z. Obs. [ad. L. condicent-en, 
pr. pple. of condiicére to CONDUCE: see -ENT.] 

1. That conduces; that tends to, promotes, or 
contributes to bringing about, some end or pur- 
pose ; subservient, conducive /0, t for). 

1560 Asp. Parker Corr. (1853) 127 Considerations con- 
ducent to the general reformation of the clergy. 1634 
Jackson Creed vu. i. Wks. VII. 8 All things .. needful or 
conducent to our salvation. 1645 Martin's Echo in Prynne 
Discov. Blazing-Stars 44 That would be more conducent 
for the Kingdoms good. 1687 P. Henry in M. Henry Life 
vili, To put him in circumstances conducent thereunto. 

2. Advantageons, serviceable ;=CONDUCIBLE 2. 

1578 BanistER Hist. Man 11. 40 In great cryinges, and 
swallowyng of the meate..those [Cartilages] are much con- 
ducent. 1640 G. Warts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. To Rdr. 
2 Acts..which respecting the end whereto they were insti- 
tuted. .are very conducent. 

+Conducer. Obs. Sc. [f. Conpuce 2 +-ER}.] 
One who ‘conduces’ or hires. 

¢ 1575 Batrour Practicks 617 (Jam.) Gif.. ony..keip not 
luis conditioun .. he that is hyrit sall render agane to the 
conducer the hail] hyre that he was conducit for. 

+Conducibility. Oés. [f. next: see -1ry.] 
The quality of being ‘conducible’ or conducive 
(¢o something) ; = CONDUCIVENESS, 

1672 Witxins Nat. Relig. 1. xiv.214 Deriving their obliga- 
tion from their conducibility to the promoting of our chief 
end. 1683 J. Corset Free Actions 1. $9.7 The conduci- 
bility of that Effect to some Good. 

+ Condu'cible, 2. (sé.) Obs. Also 7 conduce- 
able. [ad. L. condiicibil-is, {. condiictre: see -BLE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Capable of conducing; tending er fitted to 

promote (a specified end or purpose); =Con- 


DUCIVE. Const. fo (rarely for). 

1546 BaLe Eng. Votaries u. (1550) 81 A thyng very con- 
ducyble to the vnderstandyng of the scriptures. 1607 
WackincTon Oft. Glass i. (1664) 12 More conducible unto 
theirhealths. 1667 Nafhtali (1761! 143 A most conducible 
expedient for the securing the ends thereof. 1720 WELTON 
Suffer. Son of God V1. xv. 401 Nothing that could be any 
wayes conducible to the Accomplishment of this Mighty 
Work. 1756 Amory Buzcle (1770) 1. 23 Conducible means 
to social happiness. 

b. Const. zzf. with fo. 

1579 FENTON Guicciard, xv. (1599) 707 So conducible his 
example to carie the mindes of his souldiers to contemne all 
perill. 1684 Manton Exp. Lord's Pr. Wks. 1870 I. 214 
Outward afflictions .. are not so conducible to humble a 
gracious heart as temptations. 

2. Conducive to the desired cnd; advantageous, 
expedient, serviceable, beneficial. 

¢ 1611 Cuapman Jéad.1. 113 She shall go, if more con- 
ducible That course be than her holding here. 1657 W. 
Cotes Adam in Eden clviii, Caraway seeds. .are very con- 
ducible to all the cold griefs of the Head. 1683 J. Corser 
Free Actions\. § 9. 7 Sin... cannot be willed of God as a 
thing convenient or conducible. 

bl 5. Factitious archaism: =‘ That may be led ’. 

1846 Lannor Z.xram. Shaks. Wks. 1. 287 It is a tractable 
and conducible youth. /dzd. 11. 299. 

B. sé. A conducible or conducive thing. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 211 These Motions of 

Generations and Corruptions, and of the conducibles there- 


| 


’ condet, -eyt, 6 cunndy3t, Sc. conditt, -dict. 
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unto. 1677 GaLe Crt. Gentiles II. 11, 17 Aristotle and 
Plato cal such things as conduce to the Wel-being of the 
Bodie and Life, ‘Goods’: the Stoic will not have them 
called so, but mponyzeva, ‘conducibles’, 

+Condu‘cibleness. Oss. [f. prec. +-NEss.] 
= CONDUCIBILITY, 

1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 7/1 Pleasantnesse in 
themselves, or conduciblenesse for the finding out of the 
right frame of Nature. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. 
(1834) 215 Conducibleness to a pleasant. . life. 

+Condu-cibly, adv. Ods.—° [f. as prec. + 
-Ly2.] In a ‘conducible’ or conducive manner ; 
‘in a manner promoting an end’ (T.). 

1818 in Tonp ; hence in mod. Dicts. 

Condw'cing, 7//. 2. [f. Conpuce + -1nG?,] 

1. That conduces or tends to an end or purpose. 
+ a. Const. fo. Obs. (Now expressed by CONDUCIVE). 
_ 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie 1. (1625) 31 For whatsoever 
is. .affined with vertue, or derived from vertue, or conduc- 
ing to vertue. 1657 AusTEN Fruit Trees Ep. Ded., Cider 
being. .exceedingly conducing to health. 1728 R. Morris 
Ess. Anc. Archit. 25 It is not a little conducing to the 
Justice due to so great..a Soul. 

+b. Const. 7zf. with fo. Oés. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. iii. 38 What they thought 
most conducing to obtain their ends. @ 1716 BLacKaLt 
IVks. (1723) 1. 62 Such Means as are conducing to obtain 
what he desires. 1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. 50 The 
most conducing Cause to attain a just Character. 1736 
Butter Aza/, 1. v. 116 Far from necessary or certainly con- 
ducing to form a habit. 

e. without fo. (rare.) 

1632 Litucow Trav, viii. 342 To make short this pre- 
amble, or conducing complement. 1728 R. Morris &ss. 
Anc. Archit. 102 A conducing Cause of Decay. 

+2. That conduces to the end in view; profit- 
able, serviceable, beneficial ; = ConDUCIBLE 2. (See 
CoNnDUCE 6.) Ods. 

1621 Burton Axat. Mel. 1. ii. vi. ili. (1651) 301 Acceptable 
and conducing to most,..especially to a melancholy man. 
1656 CuLreprerR Eng. Physic. 57 The seed is conducing to 
al the cold griefs of the Head and Stomach. 1728 R. 
Morris Ess. Anc. Archit. p. xx, Passages which may be 
conducing to myself, in relation to the Subject. 

Hence + Condu-cingly adv., in a nianner con- 


ducing to an end. 

1656 S. H. Geld. Law 45 Any who..hath power, and will 
conducingly and savingly improve it. 1728 R. Morris Zss. 
Anc, Archit. 103 Badness of the Materials, and the Employ- 
ment of illiterate Workmen, all conducingly unite to the 
general Cause of the Decay of the whole Fabrick. 

Conducive (kgndiz'siv), a. (sb.) [An analogical 
formation from ConpucE v., after conduct, con- 
ductive, and such words as abus-2ve, possess-tve, 
znvent-ive, formed on L. ppl. stem. See -IvE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the quality of conducing or tending to 
(a specified end, purpose, or result) ; fitted to pro- 
mote or subserve. Const. 40 (+ for, towards). 

1646 R. Overton in A. Seller’s ist, Passive Obed. (1689) 
59 No more .. than is conducive to a better being, more 
safety, and freedom. 1726 SHELVocKE Voy. round H’, 223 
To frame such Articles as would be most Conducive to 
their own interest. 1803 Afed. Frul. IX. 33 Early rising 
is conducive to health. J/éfd. 1X. 408 Most conducive for 
the preservation of both mother and fetus. 1865 Livinc- 
STONE Zambesi i. 35 A dull place, and very conducive to 
sleep. 1884 AZanch. Exam, 22 May 5/2 A treaty... highly 
conducive to French interests. _ . 

+2. Advantageous, serviceable, beneficial; = 
CONDUCIBLE 2, Oés. rare. 

1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 96 A Cephalic Dranght 
--is highly conducive in Idiopathic Convulsive Ilneses. 

B. sé. That which conduces to an end or pur- 
pose. Const. fo (+ of). 

1793 Sir S. Smitu in La. Auckland's Corr. (1862) 111. 152 
The sight of our convoy..gave us new spirits, which are an 
essential conducive of health. 1844 Mary Howitt JZy 
Uncle iii, One of the..greatest conducives to health. 

Conduciveness (kfndivsivnés). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being conducive fo, or 
tending to promote (an end or purpose). 

1678 Norris Coll, AZisc. (1699) 191 Its Conduciveness and 
Natural Tendency to the interest of Human Life. @ 1714 
Suarp Sez. I. ii. (R.), The conduciveness of those things, 
to promote our temporal interests. 1879 H. Spencer Data 
of Ethics iii. § 12. 34 It follows that conduciveness to 
happiness is the ultimate test of perfection ina man’s nature. 


Conduct ‘kpndodkt), 56.1 Forms: a. 3-6 con- 
duyt(e, 3 condut, 4 cunduyt, 4-5 condute, 5 
conduytte, condwyte, 5-7 conduit(e, 6 con- 
duict(e, -uycte, counduit. B. 3-5 condyt, 4-6 
-dit(e, (4 coundyte, cundeth, 5 condythe, Sc. 
We 
5-7 conducte, (.S:. conduke, -doke), 6- con- 
duct. (Some of the variants are found only in 
SaFeE-conpuct, q.v.) [Two original types of the 
word have existed in Eng., viz. conduzt, condutte 
from OF., and the current conduct immed. from 
L. conduct-us (4th decl.), f. ppl. stem of condiicére 
to Conpuct, Conpuce. The former was partly 
a. OF. conduit (= Pr. conduch, Sp. conducto, It. 
condotto):—L. conduct-us, as above; partly a. OF. 
conduite (Sp. conducta, It. condotta) :—late L. type 
*conducta, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. (corresp. to nouns 
in -da). These two sbs. rcmain distinct in F., 


CONDUCT. 


but through the obsolescence of final -e, they fell 
together in ME. conduyt(e, This was often pho- 
netically weakened to condite, condyt(e; in1sthe. 
it was frequently, like the Fr., spelt cosdudct, coz- 
duycte (the ¢ being inserted from L.), and finally 
in 16th c. was entirely refashioned after L., as 
conducte, conduct, The earlier form remains with 
a differentiation of sense: see Conbuir.] 

I. 1. The action of conducting or leading; 
guidance, leading. a. of the person or thing that 


leads. Zt. and fg. (Now somewhat rare.) 

a. ¢ 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 108 Thei 
camen home under the conduite of their lodesmanne Fer- 
gusius. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Commnz. 312 b, Through 
Gods conduite..we wyll prosecute our right. 

- 1555 Even Decades 88 Sent by the conduct of certeyne 
of Careta his men. 1594 SPENSER Asoretti xxxiv, Asa ship, 
that through the Ocean wyde, By conduct of some star, 
doth make her way. 1632 Lirncow 7ravz. 1. (1682) 21 The 
Trojanes, under conduct of Aineus, 1656 R. Rozinson 
Christ all 157 It doth not become a sheep to refuse the 
Shepherd’s conduct. 1759 Jounson Rasselas xxviii, Travel- 
ling together under the conduct of chance. 1782 W. GILPin 
Wye (1789) 55 Under his conduct we climbed the steep. 

b. of that which is led. (In quot. with mixture 
of sense 5.) 

1885 Manch. Guard, 20 July 57 His conduct of the Redis- 
tribution Bill through the House of Commons. 

+2. Provision for guidance or conveyance; a 
company of attendants appointed to conduct a 
person safely on a journey; an escort, a convoy ; 
a document granted to ensure safe passage. Odés. 
exc. in SAFE-CONDUCT, q.v. 

a. c1290 Lives Saints (1887) 145 Pe king..sende with 
him guod conduyt [s.v. condut] to bringe him pare. ¢ 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 260 Pe messengers went, condute he 
did pam haue. c 1400 MAuNDEV. (1839) xvii. 182 Men may 
envirowne all tle erthe..that hadde companye and schip- 
pynge and conduyt. 1503-4 Act19 Hen. V/I, c. 27 Preamb., 
Sufficient conduyt to be hade for sure conveyaunce of the 
Marchaundises. a@ 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) I11. 387 
When conduits did both French and Spanish speak. 

B. 1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 40 He sende hem by god condyt in 
to Yrlond. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 475 Quod the kynge, 
thy coundyte es knawene ffro Carlelele to the coste. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 11437 By cundeth to come. ¢ 1470 HENry 
Wallace vii. 1500 The consaill sone a condeyt gaiff him till. 
Ibid. x1, 912 The lyoun in wax that suld his condet be. 1533 
BELLENDEN Livy m. (1822) 235 Nocht to departe but his 
licence and conditt. 

y. 1560 Rotianp Crt. Venus u. 917, I haif..Ane fre Con- 
duct to suffice him and me. 1611 SHaxs. Cyd, 11. v. 8, I 
desire of you A Conduct ouer Land, to Milford-Hauen. 
1611 Bipte 1 Esdras viii. 51. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 204 
The thoughts of what I am going to, and of the Conduct that 
waits for me on the other side. 1693 Zea. Cut. Teckely 
11.6 A Detachment of five hundred of his Men, whom he 
had appointed as a Conduct of Petrozzi. 

+ 3. A person or thing that conducts or escorts ; 
a guide, leader, conductor (/¢. and jig.). Obs. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxiii, 1 will that Gud-hope servand 
to the be.. thy condyt and gyde till thou returne. 1523 
Lp. Berners Frozss. 1. Ixxvii. 99 Noble prince, quoth 
the lady, God yé father glorious be your conduct! 1g92 
Snaks. Rom. & Ful. v. iii. 116 Come bitter conduct, come 
vnsauoury guide. 1599 GREENE Orpharion Wks. 1882 XII. 
46 Three seuerall Battalions, whereof the Kings in person 
were Conducts. 1684 Bunyan Pilg7. 11. 102, I have also 
been a Conduct to several Pilgrims. 

transf. 1794 Anams Nat. & Exp. Philos, V1. xiii. 10 It 
[water] is the easy and speedy medium, the ready conduct 
and conveyance, whereby all redundancies are carried off. 

+4. Short for Conpuct-MONEY. Oés. 

1644-1721 [see Coat sé. 12]. ' 

II. 5. The leading or commanding of an army, 
a vessel,etc. ; leadership, command ; management. 

a. of the army, etc., led. (Now somewhat are.) 

a. 21470 Tiprorr Caesar iv. (1530) 5 To espye and con- 
syder the condute of hys enemyes. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 
504 To view and espie both the number and conduit of the 
English men. 1589 Purrennam Eng. Poeste 1. iv. (Arb.) 
159 Conduict of whole armies. 

y. 1601 HoLranp Pliny I. 194 The conduct of the arrere- 
guard. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low-C. Warres 103 The 
Duke of Parma took the Conduct of the Army. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V, V. 11. 284 The conduct of these troops 
was committed to Andrew de Foix. 1812 Z.raminer 9 Nov. 
720/1 Palm then took the Conduct of the vessel. 


+b. of the person commanding. Oés. 

a. 1529 Raster Pastyme, Hist. France (1811) 74 Frenche- 
men, with the conduit of certeyn dukis, went, etc. 1575 
Brief Disc. Troub. Franckford 186 Beinge in the conduite 
off the lion off the tribe off Juda. ; 

y-. 1588 SHaks. Tit. A. iv. iv. 65 They hither march 
amaine, vnder conduct of Lucius. 1649 Mitton Ei#on, 122 
The Parlament durst not leave an Army to his conduct. 
1726 CAVALLIER AZem. 1.153 My Men..reposed great Con- 
fidence in my Conduct. 1774 J. Bryant AZythol. 1. 380 The 
emigrants from most parts went under their conduct. 


6. The action or manner of conducting, directing, 
managing, or carrying on (any business, perform- 
ance, process, course, etc.) ; direction, manage- 
ment. ‘Formerly said of the management of a 
fan, cane, or other article carried. 

a. of the business, or thing ; or adso/. 

a. 1454 Peston Lett, No. 222 1. 310 That by your wysdom 
and gode conduyt that ye wolde help beere owte thys mater. 
1490 Caxton Aneydos xiv. 52 Iuno takynge in hande the 
conduytte of this werke. 1530 Patscr. 208/1 Conduycte of 
amater. 1548-50 Hatt Chron. //en. V, 50 The conduyt 
and ordre of thys dolorous dole [Hen. V.’s funeral]. ; 


CONDUCT. 


y- @ 1626 Bacon (J.), In the conduct and manage of actions. 
1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Salzac's Lett. 30 More trouble then 
you should find in governing the whole world, if God had 
left it to your conduct, 1712-4 Pore Nape Lock wy, 124 Of 
amber snuff-box justly vain, And the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane. 1734 tr. Nollin’s Anc. fist. (1827) 1. 139 
May serve us for models in the conduct of our lives. xe 
ARNoLp in Stanley /i/e §& Corr. 1. vii. 332 Those engage 
in the conduct of the school. 1860 Emerson (¢¢#4’) The Con- 
duct of Life. 186z Merivace Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xii. 95 
Directions were given for the conduct of the handkerchief. 
1888 Bryce A wer. Commi, UL. 1. 269 Nothing to do with 
the conduct of city affairs, 

+b. of the person eonducting. Obs. rare. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 7 It most be done.. by the condnyt 
and counceile of the most sage approuved men of a reaume. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Acts i. 23 Chosen by all the 
Company, but by the Conduct of the Apostles. 

+e. Gardening. Management of plants in cul- 


tivation; culture. Odés. 

1719 Lonpon & Wise Compl. Gard. xxxii. (heading\, Of 
the Conduct or Culture of Fig-trees. 1772 Ann. Reg. 117 
It is true, such a conduct cannot, like the culture of corn 
and grass, be general. 

d. Painting. Management of the parts of a 
work of art ; mode of treatment, execution. Also 
transf. of literary work. (Cf. Conbuct z. 7.) 

ae H. Watpote Catal, Royal Authors (1759) 1. 23 All the 
subjects were religious; all the conduct farcical. 1786 Sir 
J. Reynotps Dése. xiii. (1876) 77 He perfectly understood 
.. the conduct of the back-ground. 1790 Cath. GRAHAM 
Lett. Educ. 147 The conduct of her story is well conceived. 
18z5 Macautay Ess. J/ilton (1854) 1.7 The book of Job.. 
in conduct and diction, bears a considerable resemblance 
to some of his [Eschylus’] dramas. 1859 Gutticx & Timss 
Paint. 146 Respecting the conduct of works in fresco. 

+7. Aptitude for leadership or management ; 
good generalship; skill in managing affairs; prac- 
tical tact and address; discretion. Ods. 

This was the main sense in the 17th c., when the apposi- 
tion or contrast of conrage and conduct was one of the com- 
monplaces of biography. 

a. @1533 Lv. Berners Huon i. 1 God had gyuen hym the 
-. wyt and conduyt sotodo. 1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus 
s.v. Auspictun, By his manhode and conduite. 

yy. 1601 Hottanp Péiny 1.169 A generall of command & 
conduct. 1648 Evetyn Corr. (1857) II]. 13 Some person 
of conduct and quality. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. wv. 165 
No ways inferiour to his Adversary either in Courage, or 
Conduct. 1700 Drypen Fadles, Ajax & Ul. 591 Thus con- 
duct won the prize when courage fail’d. 1722 De For 
Plague (1756) 252 Owing to the Prudence and Conduct of the 
Lord Mayor. 1776 Gipson Decd. & F. 1. i. 19 The various 
tribes of Britons possessed valour without conduct. 1815 
Wetuincton in Gurw. Disp. X11. 483 His Royal Highness 
--distinguished himself by his gallantry and conduct. _ 

8. Manner of conducting oneself or one’s life ; 
behaviour ; usually with more or less reference to 
its moral quality (good or bad). (Now the lead- 
ing sense.) [So F. condutte in Corneille, 1651.] 

1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 132 A father speaking of 
the conduct of his son, says that till then, he had had no 
cause to complain. ¢1709 Lapy M. W. Montacue Left. 
(1803) I. 128 Such conduct is full as base as beating a poor 
wretch who has his hands tied. 1710 — Left. 25 Apr. 1721 
— Lett. to C’tess Mar (Bohn) Il. 331 His conduct towards 
meis..infamous. 1729 Butter Servm, Pref. Wks. 1874 II. 
16 That we bring our whole conduct before this superior 
faculty. 1755 Jctnson, Behaviour .. 5 Conduct ; general 
Practice. 1774 Gotpsm. Netad. 46 His conduct still right, 
with his argument wrong. 1777 Buxke Le?. Sheriff of 
Bristol Wks. 1842 1. 221, I trusted to profession, when I 
ought to have attended to conduct. 1856 Froupe //is¢. 
Eng. (1858) 1. tii. 242 The clergy..claimed the privileges 
of saints, while their conduct fell below the standard of 
that of ordinary men. ; . 

b. (with z) A picce of behaviour, a proceeding 
(obs.); a course of conduct (rare). 

1706 J. Locan in Pa. //ist. Soc. Alem. X. 161 Making 
sharp observations upon a conduct he saw, which he never 
expected. 1774 Burke Corr, (1844) I. 486 A conduct which 
is not, perhaps, exactly justifiable to prudence. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Brit. /udia M1. v. v. 497 A conduct which demanded 
the most serious consideration. 1859 Bricnt Sf. /udia 
1 Auy., An improved conduct on the part of the English .. 
towards the Natives of India. . 

III. 9. Conveyance, carriage (0bs.); convey- 
ance of liquid through a channel ; = Conpuir 6. 

a 1618 Rareicn Observ. Magnif. Cities in Rem. (1651) 38 
A place of Safetie..commodiousness for Navigation and 
Conduct, for the attainment of plentie of all good things. 
1847 Soutn tr. Chedins’ Surg. 1. 711 The restoration of the 
natural ducts, and the conduct of the fluids from the fistulas. 

+10. An artificial chanuel for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid, an aqueduct; an artificial 
reservoir or strueture whence watcr is made to 
issue, a fountain. Ofs. Now Conpbvuit 1-2, q.v. 

+11. A channel, passage, means of communica- 
tion, Obs. Now Connvlt 3-5, q.v. 

IV. 12. Comé. Conduct-book, a book in which 
a record of the conduct of scholars, of men in public 
service, ctc. is kept; spec. in U.S. navy; conduct- 
mark, a mark given for good, or forfeited for bad, 
conduct in schools, etc.; + conduct-pipe, see 
Conpvit-Pipe, Also ConDUCT-MONEY. 

Conduct, 54.2: see next. 

Conduct, fa. pple. 2., and sb.2 Also 5 con- 
dite, 5-6 conduit, (6 condoke, -duke). [ad. L. 
conduci-us hired, pa. pple. of condiicere to lcad to- 
gether, etc., also to hire: see Conpucr. In early 
use a. F. conduit pa. pple.] 
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+A. fa. pple. and ppl. a. Obs. 
1. Hircd: sec Conpucr v. 10, CoNDUCE 2. 
&. as pa. pple. 

1476 /’roclam. in York Myst, Introd. 37 Pat no plaicr.. 
be conducte and retcyned to plaie but twise on be day. 148: 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 154 2 A man beyng conducte & hyred 
of Justyn. 1§26 ler. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 53 |He] hath 
conducte or hyred vs as his workmen for the peny of glory. 

b. as aay. in Conduct priest: cf. B. 2. 

c1400 Afpol. Loll. 52 But for pe synne of symonye may 
vnnese or neuer be fled in swilk pings, perfor conduct 
prestis are reprouid of be lawe. 1474 Will of Marchall 
(Somerset Ho.), Kuery conducte preeste. 

2. pa. pple. Conducted. 

¢ 1430 |see ConpbiITR fa. Aple.}. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
«lymon xxiv. 508 Blessed be the good lorde that hathe 
conduytte you hether. 1620 SHELTON Gurr. iv. xv. IL. 190 
Conduct by this lovely Damsel. 

B. sé. A hired person, a hireling. 

+1. A hired workman or cmployé; esp. ‘as it 
appears) in a bakehouse. Ods. 

a 1483 £26, Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 60 Thys clerke 
takyth none othe at the countyng bourd as an offycer, but 
as a _conduyte. 1825-6 Churchw. Acc. in Brit. Mag. 
XXXIV, 180 Payd vnto the iij Condokes ffor heruest. 1526 
Honseh. Ord. (1790) 209 That there should be encreased 
one conduite in the office of the bakehouse. 1610 /é7d. 330 
Bakehouse.—William Tyckenor, conducte; wages 4£ 115. 3¢f. 
1647 Hawarp Crown Nev. 29 (Royal Bakehouse), Foure 
Conducts: Fee a peice per diem, 4.d. 

+ 2. A conduct priest ; a hired or salaricd chap- 
lain; esf. one cngaged to read prayers in the 
chapel of a collcge, of which he is not on the 
foundation. Oés.: but see b. 

{In Camd. Univ. Calendar the ‘Conduct’ still appears at 
King’s Coll. in 1852; tn the Calendar of 1853 be is the 
‘Chaplain’; at ‘Trinity Coll. the name last appears tn 1819.] 

1499 11 7l of Poucy \Somerset Ho.), EKuery prest being a 
conducte wt in the said churche. 1574 ‘T. Cartwricut /’ud/ 
Declar, 149 One or more chaplaines and conductes are 
hired to reade the seruice at the houres appointed. 15; 
Grinnat. Wé&s. (1843) 181 Item, You shall inquire of the 
doctrine and judgment of all.. vicars, petty canons, deacons, 
conducts, singing-men, choristers. 1830 Br, Monk Life 
Bentley (1833) 1. 218 Dr. Bentley chose a layman as one of 
the four Saced/ani or Conducts, whose duty it is to read 
prayers daily in the College chapel [Trin. Coll. Camb.]. 


b. Still used as the name of the chaplains at 


Eton College. 

1863-87 Foxe A. & AV. (1684) II]. 583 Who first being 
brought up in the School of Eaton, was afterward Scholar, 
and then Conduct in the Kings Colledge at Cambridge. 
737 H. Warrote in £toxtana v. 80 Standing over against 
a Conduct to be catechised. 1865 W. L.C. 2dzd. i. 21 One 
of tbe chaplains or conducts of the college. 

Conduct (kgndzkt), v. Forms a. 5-6 con- 
duyt(e, -dute, 6 -duit(e. 8. 4-5 -dyte, 5 -dite, 
6 -dyth. -y. 5-6 -ducte, 6-conduct. a. ffle. 
-ed; formerly ConpuctT: see prec. 

(Of this, as of Coxpucr sé., two (or, at length, 
three) types have been in use: viz. conduyt-en, 
f. F. conduit, -tte(:—L. conduct-us, -a), pa. pple. 
of condut-re:— L. condiicére (see CONDUCE) ; often 
phonetically reduced to condzle, and to con- 
dite, condyte, condyth, condeth ; but finally, in 15- 
16th c,, assimilated to the L. ppl. stem as 
conduct. The ultimate forms of thesc were so 
different, that they might be considered distinct 
words; for the sake ol the history they are here 
treatcd together. There are several other repre- 
sentatives of L. condicére, immediately, or through 
French, for which see ConDvuce v.] 

I. To lead, guide. 

1. trans. To go with, or before, and show the 
way to (any one); to lead, escort, guide. 

a. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt, 34 The kyng and hys companye 
. .folowed the byrde whyche conduyted them. a@1533 Lp. 
Berners //xox xx, 58, | shall go with hym to ayde and to 
condute hym, 1579 Fexton Guicciard. in, They were at 
last conduited to Baia. . 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Cott.) viii. (1839) 82 To condyte me 
fro cytee tocytee. 1430 Syr Gener. \Roxb.) 8631 He you 
condite, my swete fere. 1521 FisHer IVAs. 315 Moyses 
and Aaron to condyth that people thurgh the deserte. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 29 To brynge and conducte 
you in to some other place of surete. 1526 Pilgr. I’erf. 
(W. de W, 15311 134 The sierre .. conductynge and leadyng 
them to the sauyour. 1611 Biste Acés xvii. 15 ‘They that 
conducted Paul, brought him vnto Athens, 1727 Swirt 
Gulliver ur. ii. 184 As they conducted me up the stairs. 
1816 J. Witson~ City of Plague ii. i. 357 Let us conduct 
him home. 1862 Staniey Few. Ch. (1877) 1. xiii. 263, I 
know not where we shall find a better guide to conduct us. 

b. ¢ransf. Of a road: To be the way, to ‘lead’. 

rem Mepwis Angler tn Wales 1. 263 Traces of paws .. 
in four different directions .. conducted to the lairs of as 
many lions. /ééd. 11. 178 A narrow corridor..conducted to 
another anti-cavern. 1838 Lytton Adice 1. ix, The narrow 
sweep that conducted from the lodge to the house. 

2. fig. To guide or direct in a certain course of 
action ; to bring ¢o a place, a particular condition 
or situation, a conclusion, etc.; to lead, bring. 

a. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xiv. 47 Vf he wille iustely and 
rightfully conduyte hym selfe, he may well brynge his herte 
to that, 1483 — Gold. Leg. 366/3 That y* may conduyte 
us to the lyf permanable. c 1550 Croke Ps. cxliii. (Percy 
Soc.) 27 Let thyne ears perceyue my sute..And yn thy 
justice me Condute. 1557 Savion Primer Giv, Thy good 
spirite shall conduite me into the lande of rightfulness. 


CONDUCT. 


yy. 1886 A. Day Eng. Secretarte 1. (1625) 24, | have under 
taken to conduct the learner by example, how to behave 
himsclfe. 1638 Rous //eav. Univ. (1702) 166 A Soul taught 
by Christ and highly conducted by the light of his spirit. 
17%4 tr. Nodlin's Auc, /list. (1827) 1. 72 Such as curiosity 
or tdleness conducted to look on. 19770 Juntns Lett. xxxvi. 
173 Consider the situations to which you have conducted . 
your royal master. 1876 J. Il. Newman //yst. Sk. 1. Pref. 
12 Such a work. may scem without meaning, unless it con- 
ducts the reader to some definite conclusions, 

b. adsol. 

1835 Browninxe /aracedsus ut. Wks. 1. 132 A few Prime 
principles which may conduct to much. 18g0 M-Cosu 
Div, Govt. w, i. (1874: 86 The skill and benevolence shown 
--conduct to the belief in a skilful and benevolent cause. 

+3. To train, guide (plants). Ods. rare. 

1475 CaAxToN Jason g2 All the facons of vignes and 
trees hyly conduyted by compas. 1764 Harmer Odserv, 
x1. iit. 103 Neither he nor any other traveller. speaks of the 
conducting vines along the sides of their houses. 

II. Yo lead, command, direct, manage. 

4. To lead, command, act as eommander of (an 
army, Ctc.). 

B. 1450 Merlin 576 The kynge Clarion. .hem did condite 
with a baner as white as snowe, ther-in a reade cross. 

.¥-. 1831 |see Conpuctine vd, 56). 1605 Suaks. Lear iv. 
ii. 16 Hasten his Musters, and conduct his powres. @1714 

BURNET Owen Time (1823) 1.574 The town of Amsterdam 
was for many years conducted by him as by a dictutor. 
1777, Konertson //1st. Amer. (¥.), Cortes himself con- 
ducted the third and smallest division. 1830 D'Israrce 
Chas. 7, UL. viii. 163 When Lord-High-Admiral he con- 
ducted the navy of England without glory, 

5. a. A/us. To direct (an orchestra, or a musical 
performance) ; sce Convuctor 5. Also absol. 

1991 Gentl. Mag. LX1. u. 669 Haydn's new overture, con- 
ducted by himself. 1834 Eart Mount Encecumae d/us, 
Remin. ed. 4) 6 At Bath. .for many years he conducted the 
concerts. .Wod. There was a performance of Dr. Parry's 
Oratorio Judith ; the composer conducted. 

b. To lead, take the leading part in, preside 
over and dircct (a meeting, divine service, etc.). 

1839 in Life Jas. /antilton iii. (1870) 130 He conducted 
family worship. 1886 Car. Hazarp Mem. J, 1. Diman vi. 
110, I have..preached twice, conducted a third service this 
evening. 

e. To act as conductor of (an omnibus, etc.). 

6. To direct, manage, carry on (a transaction, 
process, business, institution, legal case, ctc.). 

The notion of direction or leadership is often obscured or 
lost; e.g. an investigation is conducted by all those who 
take part in it. 

1632 Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 28 Yhe Admirall 
(who had fore-thought of the manner of conducting this 
enterprise) had . . furnished his companions with lavelings. 
1751 LABELYE IVestm. Br, 108 ‘The promoting, forwarding, 
and well conducting the Building of Westminster Bridge. 
1758 S. Haywarp Serm. xvii. 528 To conduct every cir- 
cumstance so as to prevent the designs of Satan from taking 
effect. 1801 Aled, Jrud. V. 433 Conducting the Vaccine 
Inoculation with spirit and perseverance throughout the 
navy. 1806 /éid, XV.245 ‘he plan on which the generality 
of county hospitals..are conducted. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike vii. 80 Conducting the correspondence and 
accounts. 1875 Jenong Money (1878) 168 The difficulties of 
conducting the bullion traffic. 1883 M. D. OspaLDEsTon 
in Law Times 20 Oct. 410/2 To deprive the suitor of the 
right of conducting his case as he thinks |best]. 

+b. adbsol. Cbs. 

1677 Govt. Venice 144 This Office... being a step to greater 
Preferment, if they know how to Conduct. 

+ 7. To manage, treat, deal with (the features or 
various details of a work of art’; to carry on, 
carry out the work as a whole’, esp, with reference 
to the skill or success with which this is done. Oés. 

1662 Evetyn Chadeogr. (1769) 46 His Armed Cavalier. .in 
which the brightness and lustre of the armour and horse is 
rarely conducted. 1730 A. Gorponx Jaffei's Amphith. 232 
The upper ornamented Part so elegant, and well conducted. 
1776 Sik J. Hawkins //ist. 1s. V.177 A point, or subject 
of a fugue, whicb the performer was to conduct at his 
pleasure. 1796 PEGcr Anonym. (1809) 159 Mr. Dryden 
used to say, he received more light from him |De la Rue) 
in conducting his translation than any other. a DE 
Quincey Lett. Educ. ii. (1860) 24 The tools with which the 
workmanship is to be conducted. 


8. refl. To direct one’s actions, comport oneself, 


behave oneself (in a speeified way). 

ICf. F. se condutre used by Corneille, Cinna, 1639. This 
use is not recorded by Johnson, Todd, or Richardson.] 
1706-10 M. Henry Arf. Gen. xiii. 38 It is bad with a 
family, when children conduct themselves so ill, that their 
arents know not how to trust them. 1742 W. MrLMoTH 
in Fitcosborne's Lett. 11820 1. 13 With what a gencrous 
tenderness did the British hero conduet himself. 1755 
Jonsson Dict., Behave v. x., To act, to conduct one- 
self. JNot s.v. Conduct.) 1815 Wettincton 19 June in 
Gurw, Disf. XIL. 483 The army never .. conducted itrelf 
better. 1856 Froupe J/ést, Eng. (1858) ie I. 154 The em- 
had hitherto conducted himself with the greatest 


peror ae > a l 
address. 1880 Ouipa WVoths |. 124 No Spanish or Italian 
heroine .. could conduct herself more audaciously. 


b. intr. for reff.) Cf. to behave. \U.S. 

}Called by Bartlett ‘an offensive barbarism, happily con- 
fined to New England ’.] 

1754 Evwaros Freed. Wrdl v, 27 foot-n., 1 say not only 
doing but conducting; because a voluntary forbearing to 
do, sitting still, keeping silence, &e. are Instances of Per- 
sons’ Conduct, 1809 Kenxpact 7rav. I.v. 40 It kas an effect 
to render permanent the seats of those who conduct well. 
1838 Sparks Bioy. IX. ai. 316 Mr. Farquhar conducted 
with manly firmness. 1854 J.5. C. Aspott Napedeon (1855) 
{. xxv. 4or The First Consul, on this occasion, conducted 


with perfeet good faith. 


CONDUCTED. 


III. To convey; to be a channel for. 
9. +a. Toconvey from one place to another; to 
carry, transport. Ods. b. To convey water, or 
other moving body by a channel ; also predicated 


of the channel. 
a. c1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1x. 175 Make..pipes it [the 
water] to conduyt. 

c1450 Werliz xiii. 194 Theire squyers were gon be- 
fore with the cariage .. and lete it be condited by men of 
the same contrey. 

1535 -ict 27 Hen. VIII, c.3 Fisher men .. vse com- 
monly to conducte and conuey their hearing sprottes and 
other fyshe to..Kyngstone. 1808 J. Wesster Nat. Phil, 
115 They conducted water across hills and vallies. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Brooke Farm v.58 Air would be conducted 
into the recesses of the groves. 


e. Physics. Of a body: To convey through its ” 


particles (some form of energy, as heat or elec- 
tricity) ; to transmit, act as a conductor of, serve 
as a channel or vehicle for. 

1740 Desacutiers in Phil. Trans. XLI. 640 In order to 
conduct Electricity along any non-electric Body. 19770 
J. L. Winn 707d. LX. 188 A chain so disposed may conduct 
the lightening, 1830 BraNnpbe C/ezz. 1. 68 Glass is a non- 
conductor when cold, but conducts when red hot. 1830 
Herscuer Stud. Nat. Phil. u. vi.(1851) 161 Those polished 
substances are found to be most strongly dewed which con- 
duct heat worst. 1860 TyNDALL G/ac. 11. ii. 240 When these 
motions are communicated from particle to particle of the 
body the heat is said to be conducted. 

IV. Obs. senses = Conpvce. 

+10. To hire, engage for reward; = ConDUCE 2. 
Obs. [L. conducere. | 

1476-1526 [see Conpucr Af/. a. 1J. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
(1809) 8 The Duke. .conducted and waged certeyne menne 
of warre and shippes and..sailed into England. 1555 in 
Strype Zecé, Adem. III. App. xlvii. 143 They are .. in some 
part of their depositions. .conducted, subornate, instructed. 

+11. = Conpuce 5. Obs. rare. 

1685 P. Henry in Diaries & Lett. (1882) 337 Make a busi- 
ness of fixing somewhere, so as may best conduct to your 
great end in going. 

Conducted (kfnda‘ktéd), spl. a. [f. Conpucr 
v.+-ED1t.] Led, managed, behaved, etc.: see vb. 

1646 CrasHaw Steps to Tentple 34 My joy-conducted 
feet. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chenz. 1. 23 Conducted caloric. 
1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. I. iv. 129 One of the best 
conducted sailors in the ship. 1875 Jevons AZosey (1878) 
91 Well-conducted foreign mints. 

Conductibility (kgndoktibiliti). 
-ITY: cf. mod.F. conductibilité.] 

1. Capacity for conducting (heat, ete.) ; conduct- 
ivity. 

1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 42 A direction of 
greater conductibility {of heat]. 1869 Mrs. SomMeRVILLE 
Molec. Sct. 1. ii. 77 The magnetic phenomena of crystals 
depends on unequal conductibility in different directions. 

2. Capacity of being conducted. rare. 

1847 WorcESTER cites WHEATSTONE. ¢1860 Farapay 


[f. next + 


Forces Nat. v. 143 For the purpose of shewing the conduct. , 


ibility of this power through some bodies. 

Conductible  kgndoktib’l, a [mod. f. L. 
conduct- ppl. stem +-BLE: so in mod.F.] 

1. Capable of conducting (heat, electricity, etc.). 

c1865 G. Gore in Cire. Sc. I. 229/1 Gutta-percha, wax, 
elastic moulds..made conductible by the battery process. 

2. Capable of being conducted, 

1847 WORCESTER cites WHEATSTONE. 
Conductility (kpndzktiliti). rare. 
Ducl v., after duclilily.] = CoNnDvctiviry. 
1883 Romanrs in 7Zmes 4 Dec. 10/6 By conductility I 
mean the power of transmitting a stimulus in the form of a 
molecular or invisible wave of disturbance from one point 
of an excitable mass of living tissue to another. 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys. Metenrpiric 63 Malleability, fusibility, 
volatility, conductility for heat and electricity. 
Conducting kgndzktin), vd/. sé. [-1nG1.] 
The action of the verb Conpver ; leading, guid- 

ance, etc. ; see the verb. 

1517 in Lodge /d/ustr. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 20 For her 
conduitinge, and honorabill conveyaunce. 1531 Eryor Gov, 
1. xi, For the conductynge aud well ordring of hostes or 
armyes. 1793 SMEATON £dystone L.§60 Such a plan for 
the future conducting of this structure, as might .. have 
preserved it for a number of years. 1881 Atheneum 26 
Mar. 437/3 With regard to the conducting of M. Lamoureux 
.. He is a chef d’orchestre of rare merit. 

Conducting, /7/. a. [-1NG *.] That conducts : 
see the verb. 

1632 Litncow Trav. v. (1682) 198 Our conducting Turks. 
1710 Norris Chr, Prud. i.7 There is a conducting Rule, 
and a Regulating Rule. 1796-7 /ustr. §& Reg. Cavalry 
(1813) 87 The conducting officers having placed themselves 
on that flank. 1 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1.274 A good 
earthen retort, having adapted to it a conducting tube. — 

b. Physics. Waving the power of conducting 
heat, etc.; of or pertaining to conduction : es/. 
used of conductors of electricity. 

1737 Desacutiers in P’Ail, Trans. XLI. 194 A Conduct- 
ing String of Cat-gut receiv’d the Electricity. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 110 Its little capacity for heat, 
and ready conducting power. 1885 Watson & Bursury 
Math, Th, Electr. & Magn. 1. 93 A charge of electricity 
upon a hollow conducting shell causes no electrification on 
its inner surface. 

Conduction (kpndakfon). [ad. L. conduction- 
em, n. of action from condiicére to conduct: see 
-tON. So mod.¥. conduction from 13th c. 
(Littré .] 


[f£ Con- 
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I. +1. Leading, guidance, conveyance (of that 
which leads, or is led) ; =Conpvuct sé, 1. 
1541 Act 33 Hex. VIII, c.15 The saufe conduction, lead- 


ynge, and bringing of all saintuary menne..to the foresaide_ 


citie of Westchester, 1602 Carew Cornwall (1723) 154b, 
Which leaves you to the conduction of a winding and craggy 
path. 1652 Be, Hatt Seva. Rem. Wks. (1660) 153 This lead- 
ing of God's Spirit must (not] be a..momentary, transient 
conduction. 1653 Cloria 4 Narcissus 1. 239 Yesterday, 
by the conduction of your Dwarfe, we entred. 

+2. Leadership, command, esf. military or naval 
iof the person commanding, or of the army, etc., 
commanded) ; =Conpuct sb. 5. Obs. 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. u. (Arb.) 138 The 
reule, governaunce, and conduction of the whole armye. 
1577-87 HoLinsHED Sc. Chron. (1806) I]. 221 English horse- 
men under the conduction of the lord William Evers. 
1614 Raveicn //7st. World v. ii. § 3. 588 Had they not sub- 
mitted themselves to the conduction of Miltiades. a 1642 
Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 1. (1704) 374/2 Chosen.. 
as the Master is for the Conduction of his Sbip. 

+3. The carrying on, management or direction 
of an affair, etc.) ; =Conpuct sb. 6. Obs. 

1565 Act 8 Eliz. c.13. $1 The Master, Wardens and As- 
sistants of the Trinity-house..charged with the Conduction 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s Navy Royal. 1609 TourNEeur 
Fun, Poem 314 The right conduction Of his affaires. 1644 
Fifth of Nov. Pref. 3 Under the conduction and direction 
of their tyrannie. 1841 Catuin NV. Amer, Ind. (1844) 1. xii. 
88 In the conduction of those annual religious rites. 

+4. Aptitude for leading, or for managing affairs ; 
generalship, management, skill; = Conpvucr sé. 7. 

@1577 Sir T. SmitH Commw, Eng. (1633) Either for wit, 
conduction, or power. 1580 Norru Plutarch 493 (R.) The 
noblest captain, and of best conduction of any man in his 
time. 1614 KaLeicn //7st. World 1. 100 So greate a worke 
..could not be affected without order and conduction. 

II. 5. The conducting of (liquid through a 
channel or pipe). Now chiefly applied to natural 
processes, e. g. the movement of sap in plants. 

1612 BrerEwoop Lang. & Relig. xiii. 140 Vitruvius and 
Palladius, in their conduction of waters, require .. that, in 
proceeding of 200 foot forward, there should be allowed one 
foot of descending. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 684 The cause 
of withering is the interruption in the conduction of water 
froin below. 

6. Physics. The transmission of heat, electricity, 
or nerve-force from particle to particle of a sub- 
stance. (The chief current sense.) 

1814 W. C. WELis Ess. Dew (1866) 87 Losing more quickly 
its heat by conduction. 1855 Bain Senses & Jut. 1, li. § 12 
(1864) 40 We know of no other mode of employing a nerve 
thread than in Conduction. 1881 MaxweLt Electr. & 
Magz. |. 33 The wire is said to be a conductor of electricity, 
and the second body..to be electrified by conduction. 

III. +7. Hiring. Ods. exe. in Rom. Law. 

1538 Aderd. Keg. V. 16 (Jam.) Tuechyng the conductioun 
and feyng of the menstrallis. 1540 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) 
§ 111 (Aeading) Anentis conduction of craftes-men. a@ 1618 
Raceicu in Gutch Cold. Cur. I. 75 The making of such a 
bargain [Zocatio] is called Conduction. 1645 UssHer Body 
Div. (1647) 300 Conduction, which is the alienation of the 
hire for the use of the thing. 188 MuirHeap tr. /zséit. 
Gaius 11. § 144 It is also doubtful if there be location and 
conduction when I have given you the use of a thing, re- 
ceiving from you the use of something else in return. 

Conductitious (kgndzkti-fas), a. [f. L. con- 
ducticius, £. conduci-, ppl. stem of cordiicére, in 
sense to ‘hire’: see -1Ti0Us.) Hired, employed 
for wages or reward; open to hire, kept for hire. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 150 Auncient times 
.-allowed not a Conductitious Presbyter to be an out-leate 
for the lazines of others. 1666 J. SmitH Old Age To Rdr. 
(ed. 2) 2 Rubs and petulant endeavours of all Conductitious 
detractors. 1726 AyLirFE Paverg. 190 Neither Titularies, 
nor perpetual Curates; but Persons entirely conductitious, 
and removeable at Pleasure. 1818 Syp. Smitn Hs. (1867) 
I, 241 Any of the conductitious penmen of government. 
1880 Br. Carvisce in Alaca. Mag. No. 246. 478 Horses .. 
proprietary and conductitious..in Cambridge. 

Conductive (kpndzktiv), a. [f. L. type *coz- 
ductro-us, {. conduct-, ppl. stem: condzciif, -tve 
occurs in F. of 15th c.: see -IVE.] 

+1. Having the property of conducting or leading 
(Zz¢. and fig.). Obs. exc. as in 3. 

1528 Payne. Salerne’s Regt, Oivb, Wyne that is gyuen 
in way of drinke conductive. a@1643 W. CarTwriGHT 
Ordin. 1. v, I feel a film come o’r mine eyes..I_ must look 
out an animal conductive, | mean a dog. 1654 CHARLETON 
Phystolcgia 30 The existence of the Final ever attesting 
the existence of the Conductive, or Mediatory Cause. 

+2. =ConpucivkE. Ods. 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age (ed. 2) 256 They are greatly con- 
ductive to the growth and promotion of each other. 

3. Physics. Waving the property of conducting, 
or pertaining to the conduction of, some form of 
energy (as heat, electricity, etc.). 

1840 WHEWELL P/ilos. Induct. Sc. 1, p. cxiii, Bodies are 
conductive; aud their property is conductivity. 1869 Mrs. 
SomERVILLE J/olec. Sc. 1. 1. 5 Copper iy always employed... 
on account of its superior conductive power. 188x ArM- 
sTRONG in Mature No. 619. 451 ‘The conductive system of 
the nerves. 

Condu‘ctively adv., by means of conduction. 

1870 R. M. Fercuson Flects. 56 Charging by contact or 
conductively as it is termed. 

Conductivity (kpndzkti-viti). Physics. Ef. 
ConbvuctivE + -11y: cf. aclzvity, nativity, etc.) 
Conductive quality; power of conducting heat, 
electricity, etc. ; es. with reference to its degree. 


CONDUCTOR. 


1837 WHEWELL //7st, Juduct. Sc. (1857) 11. 382 Modified 
by the conductivity or conducting power. 1863 TynpaLi 
Heat ix. 237 The melting distance furnished a measure of 
the conductivity of the bar. 1881 Nature No. 620. 465 
Crystalline media possessing different conductivities in 
different directions. 

Co:nduct-money. [See Conpver sé.1 I.] 

1. Hist. Money to pay for the expense of conduct- 
ing to the rendezvous at the coast each man fur- 
nished by a hundred to serve in the King’s army ; 
also, an impost exacted under this head by Charles I. 
when governing without a Parliament. See also 
CoAT-MONEY. 

1s1z /uxdent.in Archevol, X1. 162 Also the said soldiers, 
mariners, and gunners shall have of our sovereign Lord 
conduct-money. 1523 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 
43 Paid for xx sowdiars cunndy3t monay to dover. 1581 
LaMBARDE £iyeu. iv. iv. (1588) 481 If any person hauing 
charge of men.. haue not paied to his souldiours their 
whole wages, conduit, and cote mony. 1640 Jrul. Ho. 
Cow. I. 50 To consider of the Assessing, Levying, Col- 
lecting and Taking of Coat and Conduct Money. 1649 
Mitton £ékox. i. (1851) 338 Such illegal actions .. as Com- 
pulsive Knigbthoods, Cote, Conduct and Ship-mony. 
1860 Forster Gr. Reimonstr. 225. . 

2. Money paid for the necessary travelling expenses 
of seamen for the navy from their place of entry to 
their place of embarkation. 

1joz Royal Proclam. 8 Jan. in Lond. Gaz. No. 3775/1 
Conduct-Money, according to the Practice of the Navy, 
shall likewise be allowed to such Seamen. 1793 NELSON in 
Nicolas Disf.(1845) I. 303 To write to the Admiralty for 
an order to Captain Patrick Lynn, to receive my volun- 
teers, and to pay their conduct money from the places they 
respectively enter with me. ; 

3. Money paid to a witness for his travelling 
expenses to and from the place of trial. 

1864 in Warton Law Lex. (ed. 3); and in ordinary use. 

Conductor (kfndzkte1). Forms: a. 5 con- 
duyt(t)our, -ditour, 6 -duyter, -duiter. 8. 5-8 
-ducter, 6-7 -ductour, 6- -ductor. [Two types: 
a. ME. conduztour,a. OF . conduttor, -our, -eur:—L. 
conductor-em, agent-n. from condtcére to CONDUCT. 
Under the influence of L. the F. was sometimes 
spelt conduicleur in 14-15th c., and was finally 
superseded by the mod.F. form comducteur (14th c. 
in Littré) after L. Hence, in Eng. also, 8. con- 
ductor, in conformity with the Latin.] 

I. A person, ete. that conducts, leads, guides, etc. 

1. One who leads, guides, or escorts; a leader, 
guide (7. and_fig.). 

1481 Caxton Godfrey (E. E. T. S.) li. (heading), Faynyng 
to be a trewe conduytour and guyde. 1526 Prigr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 153) 71b, The sterre of grace as our chefe 
conductour and gouernour. a1530 Averyman in Hazl. 
Dodsl, 1. 126 O ransomer and redeemer ! Of all the world 
hope and conduyter. 1632 Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Erontena 
37. The conductors-backe of the she-slave. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. 1. 144 Pray do you go along with us, [ will be your 
Conductor. 1774 Gotvsm, Nat. Hist, (1776) 1V. 275 The 
elephant’s conductor is usually mounted upon its neck. 
1836 Dickens Sh, Boz, Visit to Newgate, Following our 
Conductor..we arrived at a small door. ; 

+b. One who brings or procures, a bringer. 
Obs. rare. @. One who introduces. 

1681 Crowne /fen. VJ, 1. 37 Thou hast been conductor 
of my shame. 1802 Anz. Keg. 176 The persons intrusted 
to swear others, or, in the phrase of society, to initiate 
them, were ternied conductors. : . 

+ 2. One who conveys or carries goods, a carrier. 

¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 63 They toke 
al the stuffe, and dyd bette and iltrete tbheym that were 
conductours therof. 1622 Matynes Auc. Law-Merch. 148 
Goods and merchandises sent by land..by the Conductors 
or Carriers to Venice, Frankford, or any other places. 

3. AZ. * An assistant to a commissary of military 
stores, to conduct depéts or magazines from one 
place to another’ (Crabb) ; originally, a driver of 
artillery or ammunition wagons; see also quot. 
1778. 

1650 R. Evton A/iit. Art (1668) 224 The Commissioner 
that hath the charge. .hath for his assistence 24 Conductors 
or more, according to the number of Waggons, each 
mounted and armed. 1661 J. B. Brief Instr, Exerc. 
Cavairy 19 A Principal Conductor for the Artillery for 
draught Meee and Ammunition. 1745 Geutl. Mag, 249 
Artillery.. Wounded. 1 Conductor, 2 Serjeants, 1 Corporal. 
1778 Milit. Dict., Conductors are assistants given to the 
commissary of the stores, to receive or deliver out stores to 
the army, to attend at the magazines by turns, when in 
Garrison, and to look after the ammunition waggons when 
in the field. 1808 Wettincton 8 Aug. in Gurw. Dés/. 
IV. 7x One clerk of stores who is also Paymaster, and five 
conductors of stores. 

b. By Royal Warrant of 11th Jan., 1879, Cove- 
ductors of Supplies and Conductors of Stores were 
raised to the rank of ‘ Warrant Officers’; they are 
now employed in the general duties of the Detach- 
ment to which they belong, much in the same way 


as a Subaltern Officer is. 

1879 Queen's Regulations, Duties of Conductors P 4 §7 
Conductors of the Army Service corps and Ordnance Store 
corps will supply the place of subaltern officers when re- 
quired, but they will not sit as members of Courts of Inquiry 
or on Regimental boards. 

II, A commander, director, manager. 
+ 4, A commander, leader (esf. military or naval). 


Obs. See CONDUCT v. 4. 


CONDUCTOR. 


1450 Alerlin 392 A goode conditour that sette light by 
theise enmyes. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 201/1 Duc and 
conduytour of thoste. c1490 — Blanchardyn 158 Men 
of armes..Of the whiche ben conducters & chieff rulers, 
the kyng of fryse, etc. 1555 Epren Decades 59 Lupus 
Olanus the conductor of one of the shippes of Nicuale. 
15g0 Sir J. Smvtu Desc. Weapons 46 Archers on horseback 
under their Captaines or conductours, 1624 Darcit Birth 
of Heresies iii. 12 lephta Ludge, and Conductor of the 
Israelites. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 1. Ixv. (1739) 138 They 
came in a warlike manner, under one conducter, whom 
they called a King. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold I. 1v. iii. 420 
The ‘conductors’ or commanders of compinies, received 
their commissions from the duke. 

5. One who conducts or manages (a business, 
undertaking, journal, ctc.) ; see Conpuct v. 6. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 28 You precede in the 
affaires of Europe, by being conductor of the Fortune of 
France. 1753 SMotiett Ct. Fathom (1813) If. rro One 
would have imagined he had been conductor to Madam 
Catherina from his cradle. 1790 Beatson Nav. 6 Wel. 
Mfem. {. 181 This glorious euterprize, does the conductors 
of it the greatest honour. 1799 Aled. Frad 1. 423 ) Letter} 
To the Conductors of the Medical and Physical Journal. 
1843 Muiact .Vonconf. III. 1 No effort on the part of its 
conductors, will be wanting to render it an interesting 
journal. 1854 Tominson Arago’s Astron. 9t He sent a 
communication to the conductors of the Berlin Observatory. 

6. ALlus. The director of an orchestra or chorus, 
who indicates to the performers the rhythm, ex- 
pression, etc., of the music by motions of a baton 
or of the hands. 

Now always distinguished from the deader or player of 
the principal instrument (usually the first violin) in an 
orchestra; the two functions were formerly not clearly 
differentiated. A historical account is given in Grove Dict. 
Aus. s.v. 

3784-5 dun. Register 334 Conductor, Joah Bates, Esq. 
18zo0 in Grove Dict. Mus. s.v., The programmes of the 
Philharmonic Society (founded 1813) for the first seven 
years always end with .. ‘ Leader Mr. ——, Pianoforte Mr. 
——"’.. With the second concert of 1820 (March 20) the 
announcement changes to ‘ Leader, Mr. Spagnoletti; Con- 
ductor, Mr. Cramer’. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 173 Our conductor (to borrow a musical term) is but a 
little farmer's second son. 1846 PArlharm. Soc. Programme 
(Grove), Conductor, Signor Costa. 

7. The official who has charge of the passengers, 
collects fares, and generally directs the proceedings, 
on an omnibus, tram-car, or (in U.S.) railroad train 
(=F. conducteur). (The guard on an English rail- 
way has similar but less comprehensive ftnctions.) 

1837 Penny Mag. 31 Mar. 117 He who hangs behind— 
who opens the door and receives the money .. 1s conductor 
or, in the vulgar tongue, cad. 1851 MayHew Lond. Labour 
(1861) [1]. 355 (Hoppe) ‘I’m a conductor now, but wouldn't 
be long behind a 'bus, if it wasn't from necessity.’ 1856 E. 
With Ratlroad Accidents go Want of communication be- 
tween the conductor and the engine driver. 1873 S. SmitH 
Romance of the Ratl (N.Y.)9 Nor will a prudent Con- 
ductor leave the depot without the final ‘allaboard’, 1882 
Freeman in Longn, Alag. lL. 90 ‘Conductor’ for ‘guard’. 
1889 Lond. Gas. 30 Apr. Soult (Trannvay Bye-laws) The 
conductor of each carriage shall enforce these Bye-laws 
and Regulations. 

TIT. 8. One who hires; a lessee, farmer, tenant. 
{Only as Latin.] 

1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden’s Ware Cl. 87 To becom a hirer 
or Conductor of the Sea. 1706 Puititrs (ed. Kersey), Cov- 
ductor (L.), a Tenant that Rents a House, or Land; an 
Undertaker of Work for Hire, 1875 Poste Gasns in. (ed. 2) 
423 [t is the locator who pays the price and the conductor 
who performs the service. 1880 MuirHeap Gazus 538. 

TV. A thing that conducts, forms a chanel, etc. 

9. Anything that conducts, leads, or guides; a 
channel by which water, ctc. is conducted. 

1796 Morse mer. Geog. t. 166 This lake .. is supposed 
to be the source or conductor of one branch of the river 
Bourbon. 1840 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. 1.11. 347 The main 
conductors and large drains. 1852 SeipeL Organ 55 Some- 
times .. the upper-board contains a number of holes, from 
which tubes project, into which the pipes are placed..called 
conductors. 1870 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg. pes 2) IV. 1045 
A staff..to act as a guide or conductor for the knife to 
enter the bladder. 1882 Pall Mad/ G.6 July 6,2 That the 
Congo will be the chief conductor of trade into the centre 
of Africa. ; 

b. A meditim which transmits or conveys any 
disease or other condition. 

1807 Aled. Frni. XVII. 10g ‘This impurity of the air did 
Not serve as a conductor of contagion. 1878 tr. Zremssen's 
Cycl. Med. XVI. 26 The non-bleeder women in bieeder 
families are in fact the most frequent and most efficient 
‘conductors’ (Vieli, Grandidier) of ha:mophilia. 

+10. Surg. An instrtrment formerly used in litho- 
tomy as a guide for the introduction of the forceps 
into the bladder, a gorget. Ods. 

1706 in Puitiirs (ed. Kersey). 1847 Soutn tr. Céelins 
Surg. U1. 572 The gorget, conductor or dilator was then 
entered on the groove of the staff, the staff drawn back, 
and the neck of the bladder enlarged with the goryet. /d¢¢d. 
Il. 579 The left hand grasped the male conductor and the 
right carried the female, guided by the male, into the 
bladder. 

ll. Physics. A substance haying the property of 
conducting or permitting the passage of heat, 
electricity, or othcr form ofenergy: sec Conpucet v. 
gc. Hence good c., bad c., non-conductor. 

1745 W. Watson in PArl. Trans. XLII. 482 note, 1 call 
non-electrics or Conductors of Electricity those bodies.. 
such as wood, animals living or dead, Metals, etc. 1751 

FRANKLin Left, Wks. 1840 V. 260 The terms electric per se 


and non-electric should be laid aside as improper ..the | 
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terms conductor and non-conductor may supply their place. 
1800-8 Henry “prt. Chem. (ed. 5) 36 Water is a con- 
ductor, though a slow and imperfect one, of caloric. 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos.78 Gasses are worse conductors 
[of heat) than fluids, and fluids than solids. 1873 13. Stew- 
ART Conserv, Force iii.61 Metal is a conductor, while glass 
is an insulator, or non-conductor, of electricity. 

12. A device or arrangement (e.g. a wire, rod, or 
the like’ for condticting electricity ; that part of a 
cable, etc., by which the electricity is conducted. 

1737 Desacuniers in Pil, Trans. XLI. 193, I call Con- 
ductors those strings, to one end of which the rubb'’d Tube 
is applied. did, 206 If a long Nov-electrical String be 
fasten’d to an Elrctrical per se, and extended to a great 
distance .. all Bodies fasten'd at the I’nd of it will become 
electrical.. This String we have called the Conductor of 
Electricity. 1863 Wynter Sudtle Brains 332 The gutta: 
percha covering, which formed the water-tight cnvelope to 
the wire, became so soft that it allowed the conductor to 
get out of the centre, 1879 Prescoit SP. Telephone p. ii, 
In 1837, Steinheil discovered. .that the earth would serve as 
a conductor, thereby saving one wire in forming a circuit. 

b. The name of certain parts of a frictional 
electric machine ; particularly, of a massive pccti- 
liar-shaped picce of brass, insulated and fixcd to 
the stand, for collecting the clectricity; often 
termed the prime conduclor. 

1751 Franxun L.rfer. Electr. 59,1 have a large prime 
conductor made of several thin sheets of Fuller's paste- 
board. 1880 Gorpon Flectr. & Alagn. (1883) I. 9 On turn- 
ing the handle fof the friction machine], the conductor 
becomes highly charged with positive electricity. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chem. UL. 379 On turning the cylinder, the 
glass acquires positive electricity, the cushion and the brass 
conductor attached to it negative electricity, and the posi- 
tive charge of the glass is transferred to the prime con- 
ductor. ; , , 

e. Short for lightning-conductor: a pointed 
metallic rod fixed to the summit of a building 
(or the mast of a ship) as a defence against light- 
ning, to conduct the atmospheric electricity away 
into the earth (or sea) ; a lightning-rod. 

1770 J. L. Winn in PArl, Trans. LX. 188 An account of 
the appearance of Lightning on a Conductor. 18z2 Byron 
Let. to Moore 23 Nov., The conductor (Franklin’s) of my 
house was struck by a thunderbolt. 1884 W. L. Carpenter 
Energy in Nat. 95 Care should be taken .. that their lower 
ends lead into damp ground; the neglect of this .. will 
make the best-laid conductor practically useless. 

Conductorial (kendvktderial), a. ro0ce-2wd. 
[f. prec. +-[1JaL: cf. edvlorfal. (Med.L. has con- 
ductorius.)) Of or pertaining to a conductor. 

1853 Dickens Lett. ved. 2) I. 334 Keep ‘ Household 
Words’ imaginative is the solemn and continual Conduc- 
torial Injunction. 

Conductorship (kgndzktaifip’. [f. Con- 
DUCTOR +-SHIP.} The office or function of a con- 
ductor; direction, directorship. 

1818 Blackw. Mag. \11. 250 Never was easier Conductor- 
ship. 1865 Athengunt No. 1953. 447/3 A theatrical con- 
ductorship. 1868 J/orn. Star 4 June The band of the 
tst Life Guards. .under the conductorship of Mr. Waterson. 

Conductory (kgndyktori,, a. [f. L. conduc- 
tori-us (used in ned.L.), f. conduclor-em : see -orY] 
Having the property of conducting. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Conductress (kgndzktrés). [fem. of Cox- 
puctor: ef. F. conducteresse (135th ¢.) : see -ESS.J 

1. A female conductor, leader, or guide. 

1624 Forp Sun's Darling w.i, Be my conductress: I'll 
fly this place in secret. 1827 Moore Fprcur. x. (1839) go, | 
felt the pace of my conductress quicken. 1861 Diceee 
Gt. Expect. viii, My young conductress locked the gate. 
Jig. 1660 Jer. Tavior Duct, Dudit. 1. iv, Theology is the 
best conductress, 1809 W. Taytor in Wonthly Mag. 
XXVIII. 456 Can’t advance further than his conductress 
Providence permits. 

+b. A female carrier. Ods. 

1972 Town & Country Mag. 123 The conductress of the 
parcel. 

2. A feinale manager or director. + Formerly, 
also, a woman who conducted the education and 
‘ breeding’ of any one, a govcrness. 

1760 Foote .Wexor ui. i, ‘The mistress .. professed the 
same principles with my infamous conductress. 1773 
Smotcetr //umph. Cl. VW. 10 June, Let. iii, Your aunt is 
not the sole conductress of this machine, 1801 Mar. Epcr- 
wortH fle. Panache (1832) 273 The baleful influence of 
lady Augusta's attendant and conductress. 1861 tr. //us- 
boldt in Sat. Kev. 18 May 513, 1 receive letters .from aspir- 
ing poets..conductresses of benevolent institutions. 

+ Conductrice. Ods. [a. F. conductrice, or ad. 
L. conductricem \-trix*, fem. of comfuctor.} = prec. 

1494 Fasyan vi. ccxviii. 238 Thanks vnto..Saynt Mary, 
as fartherer and conductrice of this werke. 

+Condue’., condye’,v. Ols. Also 4-5 condie, 
-duye, coundye, -due. [ad.OF. condui-re(condi-re 
:—L. condticere to Conpuct.] To conduct, guide. 

¢1330 R. Brunner 182 God vs all condie! 1340 Ayend. 122 
Huiche be holy gost let and conducb. ¢ 1340 Gaw 4 Gr. 
Ant. 1972 A seruaunt, to sett hym in be waye, & coundue 
hym by pe downez, ¢ 1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode w. xxii. 
(1869) 188 Pe grace, which ledde me and condyed me. /6¢d. 
23 She wolde lecde me and conduye me to grace dieu. 

Conduict,e, obs. f. Conpuct, Conpvurr. 


+Conduiresse. O’s. Also -duyeresse, 
-dyeresse. [a. OF. conmdutresse, -duyressé (from 
condutiresse or *condutseresse. ] = CONDUCTRESS. 


CONDUIT. 


c1430 Piler. Lyf Manthode u. civ. (1869) 13, I am 
ladi and condyeresse ]z7.7. conduiresse), chcuentayn and 


constublesse of alle stoure, /did. 1s. xxix. 192 Con 
duyeresse. | ; 

Conduit (korndit, kgndit', sé. lorms: 4 
condut, cundid, -it, kundute, -dit(e, (//. 


condwys, condise), 4 5 condyt, condethe, 4-6 
condit, -dite, -dyte, cunditc, -dyt e, 5 coundite, 
-duyte, cundyth e, 5-6 conduyt e, condet te, 
5-7 conduict, 6 coudute, condyd, cunditt, 
cunduite, coundight, -dyte, 6-7 conduite, % 
cunduit, 6~ conduit. [A particular application 
of the word Conpucr OF. condurl, wed.).. con- 
ductus in same sense , formerly haviny all the three 
type-forms comd nit, condtl (cundit), conduct; ut, 
while in the other senses the Latin forin conduc? 
has prevailed, in this the French torm comdusd is 
retaincd, and the pronunciation descends from the 
ME. form codit or caatdit.) 

1. An artificial channel or pipe for the convey- 
ance of water or other liqnids; an aqueduct, a 
canal. (In Se. in the form cezdie commonly ap- 
plicd to a covered drain, not a tile drain. 

a. 1340 Ayend. o1 Pise uif wytes byeb ase uif condwys. 
1382 Wycur £cclus. xxiv. 41 As water kundute }1383 cun- 
dit], ¢1385 Cuaucer Z.G. IV’. 852 Teshe, As water, whanne 
the conduyte broken ys. 1570 13. Goock Pop. Aingd. 1. 
2tb, The Conduites runne, within continually. 1611 
Corvat Crudities 27 Conduits of lead, wherein the water 
shal be conueighed. 1704 Appison /taly (1733) 215 Con- 
duits Pipes and Canals that were made ty distribute the 
Waters. 1812 -fct 52 Geo. (dd, c. 141 $43 in Oxf. & 
Camb. Enactm. 125 A certain Conduit called Hobscen’s 
Conduit. 1833 Act 3-4 MWidl. LV, c. 46 $116 The pipes or 
other conduits .. used for the conveyance of gas, 1864 A 
McKay //ist. Atinarnock (ed. 3) 274 Roads having side- 
drains and cross conduits. 1883 Parkes Pract. [lygrene 
(ed. 6) 25 Open conduits are liable to be contaminated oy 
surface etings 

B. 1382 Wyciir 2 Sav. ii. 24 Thet camen to the hil of 
the water kundit. 1382 — 1 Adugs xviii. 32 He beeldide 
vp an auter .. and he made a water cundid. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden Rolls 1. 221 A greet condyt Jaguaductuni]). ¢ 1400 
MAunpev. v. (1839) 47 Pere is no water to drynke, but 3if it 
come be condyt trom Nyle ]Rownb. vii. 24 in cundites fra 
the riuer]. ¢1g00 Row. Rose 1414 Stremis smale, that by 
devise Myrthe had done coine through condise. 1432 50 
tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 181 Floode Danubius flowethe .. in 
condettes vnder theerthe. ¢1450 Vomtnale in Wr.-Wiilcker 
733.40 Hic agueductns, a cundyth undyr the erthe. 1541 
act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 35 (heading) An acte concerning the 
condites at Gloucester. 1587 Bristol Wills :1886: 249 To 
the yerely Repayringe of the Cundyte of the said riche. 

. 1491 \WRIOTHESLEY Cron. (1875) 1. 2A conduict begun 

at Christ Churche. 1607 Norprx Surveyors Dial. 85, 
I see the Conducts are made of earthen pipes, which [| 
like farre better then them of Leade. 1642 Perkins /’ro/. 
Bk. i. 49 A Pipe in the land to convey the water to my 
manour in a Conduct. 

+2. A structure from which water is distributed 
or made to issue; a fountain. Ods. or arch. 

a. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. xiv. (1554) 30a, Like a conduit 
gushed out the bloude. 1480 Caxtos Chron, Eng. clxi. 
144 Oute of the conduyt of chepe ran whyte wyn and rede. 
1568 Gratton Cron. IL. 426 Vhey newe buylded in the 
same place a fayre Conduyt, which at this day is called the 
Conduyt in Cornehyll. 1611 Corvat Crudfties 334 In the 
middle of the Court there is an exceeding pleasant Con- 
duite that spowteth out water in three degrees one aboue 
another. 1774 Wartox Asst. Eng. Poctry UL. xxvi. 154 
On the conduit without Ludgate, where the arms and 
angels had been refreshed. 1871 Rossetti Peems, Dante 
at Verona xxviii, Vhe conduits round the garden sing. 

Jig. a1645 Hrywoop Fort. by Land & Sea 1. i, See you 
not these purple conduits run, Know you these wounds ? 

B. 2a1g00 Morte Arth, 20: Clarett and Creette, clergy- 
ally rennene, With condethes fulle curious alle of clene 
siluyre. ¢1g00 MAUNDEY. xx. (1839) 217 Pei that ben of 
houshold, drynken at the condyt. ¢1§30 Lo. Berxers 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 139 At the foure corners of this 
bedde there were foure condytes .. out of the whiche there 
yssued so sweet an odour and so delectable. 1556 Clon. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 27 At the condydin Graschestret, the 
condet in Cornelle. .at the lyttyll condyd..ronnynge wyne, 
rede claret and wythe. 

Y- _ 1533 «tune Boleyn's Coronation in Furniv. Ballads 
Sr. MSS. 1. 393 At the conducte in Cornehill was ea- 
hibited a Pageaunte of the three Graces. 1538 LELAnp 
/tin. WL. 70 There is a Conduct in the Market Place. 

+b. ?A laver or large basin. Oés. 

1500 Jill of F. Ward Somerset Ho.), My grete lavatory 
of laton called a Condyte. rs92 R. D).tr. Ay pucreionra. hea 
6 Great lauers, condites, and other infinite fragments of 
notable woorkmanship. 

3. /ransf. Any natural channel, canal, or passage ; 
+a. in the animal body oés.); b. 1yth c. in 
geological or geographical formations; - CANAL 2, 
CHANNEL 6. 

a. 1340 -lyend, 202 Zuo pet o stream of tyeares yerne be 
pe condut of be e3en. 1483 Caxton De fa Tour Lujb, 
Wyn taken over mesure..stoppeth the conduytes of the 
nose. 1561 Hotiystsu Hom. Apoth. 38a, For thys 
drincke mollifieth it [the bladder] openeth the condute. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxx. 544 [t doth also stoppe the 
pores and conduites of the skinne, 1607 WALIINGTON (pt 
Glass viii. (1664) 100 The Conduits of the Spirits, and the 
Arteries and Veins. 1774 Goins. Nat. //ést, (1862) 1. 8.1. 
269 The conduit that goes to the third stomach. 1830 R. 
Knox Béclard’s Anat. 88 The secretion of the fat... ts not 
performed iu glands or in particular conduits 41839 Mcp 
cutson Stlnr. Syst, 1. in. 126 A subterranean conduit or 
eruptive channel by which the volcanic matter was pro- 
truded to the surface. 1862 Dana Man. Geol 693. 


CONDUIT. 


B. 1513 DouGtas 2xcis xu. ix. 17 The stif swerd.. 
Persit his cost and breistis cundyt in hy. 1587 Mascatt 
Govt. Cattle, Sheep (1627) 249 In the condite of the teat. 

4y. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1821) I. p. xlv,[The Sea-] 
hurcheon .. havand bot ane conduct to purge thair wambe 
and ressave thair meit. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxvii. 56 
The juyce..openeth the conductes of the nose. 1649 
Lovetace Poews 56 The sacred conduicts of her Wombe. 

4. fig. The channel or medium by which any- 
thing \e.g. knowledge, influence, wealth, etc.) is 
conveyed ; =CANAL 7, CHANNEL 8. 

a. 1540 CovERDALE Fruitf/. Lesson i, Here are opened the 
conduits and well-pipes of life, the way of our health. 
a1600 Hooker £cc/. Pol. v1. iv. § 15 Conduits of irremedi.- 
able death to impenitent receivers. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. ui. xi. 11695) 290 Language being the great Conduit, 
whereby Men convey.. Knowledge, from one to another. 
1737 WATERLAND Eucharist 290 Sacraments are .. his ap- 
pointed Means or Conduits, in and by which He confers 
his Graces. 1818 Hattam Jfid. Ages (1841) I. iii. 303 
‘These republics .. became the conduits through which the 
produce of the East flowed in. 1878 Mortey ¥. De Maistre 
Crit. Misc. 99 Reaching people through those usual conduits 
of press and pulpits. 

yy. 1651 Jer. Tayvtor Clerus Dom. 53 The spirit..run- 
ning still in the first channels by ordinary conducts. 1670 
oral State Eng. 18 The addresses of the people to their 
Sovereign.. being convey’d through bim as a conduct. 

5. Arch. +a. gen. A passage (obs.). b. spec. see 
quot. 1875. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. Wotton (1672) 33 Doors, 
Windows, Stair-cases, Chimnies, or other Conducts. 1703 
T. N. City & C. Purch 7. 1875 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., 
Conduit (Fr.), a long narrow walled passage underground, 
for secret communication between different apartments. 

+6. The leading (of water) by a channel. Oés. 

1555 “ardle Facions Pref. 10 Thei deriued into cities .. 
the pure freshe waters. .by conduicte of pipes and troughes. 

7. Mfus. A short connecting passage, a codetta. 

1872 H. C. Banister J/usic § 404 By a short passage-- 
Conduit ..it [the Motivo] is again returned to. 1880 OusE- 
Ley in Grove Dict. Mus. I. 568/1. (See Corura.) 

8. Comb., as condutt-cock, -like, -water, adj. or 
adv.; conduit-head, a reservoir; = CONDUIT 2. 
also fig.; +conduit-water, spring water; con- 
duit-wise adv. Also CoNDUIT-PIPE. 

1600 Hrywoop 1st Pt. Edw. JV, Wks. 18741. 10 We’le 
take the tankards from tbe *conduit-cocks To fill with 
ipocras. 1509 Hawes Past. Picas. 1v. iii, A fountayne .. 
A noble sprynge, 2 ryall *conduyte hede. 1607 DEKKER 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 244 Conduit-heads of treason. 
1580 SipNEY Avcadia (1622) 141 Those sapbir-coloured 
brookes Which *conduit-like with curious crookes, Sweet 
Ilands make. 1545 RayNotp Byrth AManrkynde (1564) 68 
Holyoke sodden in *cunduite water. 1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 
uu. 28 A glasse of conduit water. 1611 Corvat Craudities 
g A little chappell made *conduitwise. 

+Conduit, v. Obs. rare. [f. Conpuir s6.] 
trans. a. To pour forth like a conduit or fountain ; 
b. to transmit or convey as through a conduit. 
1s91 Troubl. Raignue K. Fohn 1. (1611) 73 My eies should 
conduit forth a sea of teares. 1627-77 FertHam Resolves 


1.ix. 13 His corruption ..is still Conduited to his undone % 


Posterity. — ' : 

Conduit, -uite, earlicr form of Conpuct ; bad 
spelling of ConpiTE, Oés., pickled. 

Conduiter, obs. f. Conpuctor. 

Conduit-pipe. Also 5-6 condite-, cundite-, 
5-7 conduct-pipe. [f. ConpvuiT sé. + PIPE.] 

1. A pipe for the conveyance of water or other 
liquid ; a conduit of tubular form. 

c1430 Lypc. in Turner Dos. Archit. 111. 39 By archis 
stronge, his cours for to reflecte Thorugh condyte pypis 
large & wyde. 1581 Marpeck Bk. of Notes 107 The water 
was brought tothis place by conduct pipes. 1599SirJ. Davies 
in Farr. S. P. Ezz. (1845) I. 88 Water in conduit-pipes can 
rise no higher Than the well-head. 1726 DesaGuLieErs in 
Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 79 To let out the Air from the 
Conduct Pipes, which obstructs the Running of the Water. 
1812-6 Prayrair Vat. Pil. (1819) 1. 199 Of conduit pipes 
and open canals. 1847 L. Hunt Yar Honey ix. 120 Grounds 
whose veins were conduit-pipes to many a crystal spring. 

2. fig. A channel or medium of conveyance. 

mg8r J. Bert Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 481 The old foun- 
taines, and conduyt pypes of the Gospell of grace stoppt up 
by the popish Philistines. @16z8 Preston Sexm. bef [His 
Majesty (1630) 25 The instruments and conduit-pipes of so 
great blessings. 1875 Poste Gazus 1. (ed. 2) 67 In respect 
of debts which he incurred, the son did not act as conduit- 
pipe, but was liable in his own person. 


Conduke, obs. Sc. f. Conpuct sé. 


+ Condu‘lcate, v. Ods. rarve—'. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. cordulcare ‘in Vulgate) to sweeten, f. com- + 
dulc-ts sweet.) trams. To sweeten. ( fig.) 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 6b, Such helpes to 
alleuiate and condulcate the asperitie and unpleasauntenes 
of their decrepite age. 

So + Conduleate fa. pple., sweetened. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 48b, Al which faultes .. 
through good maners and discipline are condulcate, quale- 
fied and made swete. ; 


+ Condu'nghill, v. Obs. nonce-wil. 
make like a dunghill. 


1650 B. Discollimininusn 46 These dreery, direfull dayes 
condunghill’d and uglified nie into a darke dense lumpe. 


Condu‘plicant, 2. Zot. [ad. L. condupli- 
cant-ent, pr. pple. of comdluplicare: see next.] 
‘ Doubling up ; as when the leaflets of a compound 
leaf rise up and apply themselves to cach other’s 
faces’. (Treas. Bot. 1866.) 


trans. To 
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Conduplicate (kfndizplikct), a. Boz. [ad. 

OL. conduplicat-us, pa. pple. of conduplicare, f. con- 

together + duplicare to double.] Mod. Dicts. also 
have Conduw ‘plicated. 

Doubled or folded together: said of leaves when 
they are folded down lengthwise along the middle. 

1777 5. Rosson Brit. Flora 16. 1845 Linpiey Sch. Bot. 
v. (1858) 62 Vernation conduplicate. 186x S. THomson 
Wild Fl. \. 35 Leaves doubled side by side, condupdicate. 

+ Condu'plicate, v. Obs.-° [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conduplicare : see prec.) 

1623 CockERAM, Conduplicate, to double. 

Conduplication (kfndiz:plikzifen). [ad. L. 
conduplication-em, n. of action from conduplicare : 
see above.} A doubling; a repetition. 

[1589 PutrennamM Zug. Poesie 1. xix. (Arb.) 209 That 
which the Greekes call sysploche, the Latines complexio, 
or conduplicatio.} 1619 Donne Sev. cxlvi. V. 619 As God 
expresses the bitterness of death in an Ingemination (zorte 
morztetur) in a Conduplication of deaths—he shall die and 
die twice over. 1644 KuLwer Cfivon. 59 When the voyce 
is reiterate by conduplication. 1864 J. Brown Les. in W. 
Knight Princ. Shairp (1888) 233 If the public were a vast 
conduplication of me there could be no fear. 


+ Condu:plicive, a. Obs. rvave—). [improp. 
f. L. conduplicare: perth. conduplicative was meant. ] 

1576 Baxer Yewell of Health 92b, The eyght water is 
named the conduplicive or doubled, 

Condurango: see CUNDURANGO. 


+ Condu‘rdon. Ots.—° [L. condurdum.] A 
plant: according to Lewis and Short, Safonaria 
Paccaria of Linnzus. 

1623 CocKERAM 111, Cozdurdon, an hearbe which in 
August beareth a flower which cures the Kings euill. 

Condurrite (kendzrait), Afin. [f. Condurrow 
+-1TE.] A soft black arsenical ore of copper, 
found in the Condurrow mine, Cornwail. 

2827 W. Puiturs in PAzl. Mag, Ser. u. 11. 287 The 
black mineral I propose to distinguish by the name of Cozz- 
durrite. 1854 J. A. Puitiirs Man. Metallurgy (ed. 2) 333 
Condurrite is an arseniosulphide of copper of a greenish 
black or blue colour. 

+Condut. Ods. Also 3 cundut, 4 coundute. 
[a. OF. condut, conduit, nom. conduis:~med.L. 
conductus a sort of motet, sung while the priest 
was proceeding to the altar: see Godefroy. It is 
etymologically the same word as F. coveduit, Con- 
pucr.] <A kind of song or carol. 

a1250 Owl & Night. 483 And hure and hure to Cristes 
masse, Wane riche and poore, more and lasse, Singeth 
condut niz3t and dai. c¢1340 Gaw. 6 Gr. Knt. 1655 Mony 
abel songez, As coundutes of kryst-masse, & carolez newe. 
[1880 Grove's Dict. Mus. 11. boat The Conductus, a species 
of Szcular Song, in wHich the subject in the Tenor was 


original, and suggested the other parts, after the manner 
of the Guida of a Canon.] 


Condut(e, -duycte, -yt(te, -wy, -wyte, 
obs. ff. ConpuiT, Connuct. 

Conduye: see CondDUEv. Obs. 

Conduyter, -tour, obs. ff. ConpucTor. 

Condy-, obs. spelling of Conpr-. 

Condyd, -dytie, -dyth(e, obs. ff. Conpurr, 
ConpbuctT ; erron. var. of CONED. 

Condyeresse, var. of CoNDUIRESSE, Ods. 

Condygne, -dynge, obs. ff. ConDiGNn a. 

Condyl: see ConDYLE. 

Condylar (kgndila:), a. Axat. [f. L. condyl-us 
knuckle +-aRr.] Pertaining to a condyle. 

1876 Quain Anat. (ed. 8) I. 110 These are the condylar 


surfaces [of the Tibia]. 1878 Beit Gegenbaner’s Comp. 
Anat. 454 The condylar portion of the cartilage. 


Condyle (kg‘ndil). 4xzat. Also condyl. [prob. 
a. F, condyle (in Paré 16th c.), ad. L. condyl-us, 
a. Gr. xévévdos a knuckle. (The superfluous final 
e appears to be from French.)] 

+1. A blow given with the clenched fist. Ods. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. 180 The stroake inflicted with the 
Hand thus composed, hath from antiquity retained the 
name of Condy]. 

2. A rounded process at the end of a bone serving 
to form an articulation with another bone; esf. 
applied to the two protuberances of the occipital 
bone which articulate with the atlas (occzpetal con- 
dyles). 

1634 T. Jonnson Parey’s Chirurg. Wks, 237 The roote of 


the inner condyle of the thigh. 1758 J.S. Le Dran’s Observ. 


Surg. (1771) 36 The Neck of the Coxdyl/ of the Jaw-bone. 
180z Parry Nat, Theol. 127 Between the condyls. 1834 
Sir C. Bet Hand 85 The radius .. has a depression with 
a polished surface for revolving on the condyle of the 
humerus. 1872 Huxiey Physiol. vii. 170 The two convex 
occipital condyles of the skull. 


3. Applied to the rounded ends of the tibia, and 
similar parts in the jointed members of arthropoda. 

Condyloid ‘kpndiloid), 2 [ad. Gr. *xov- 
SvA0e6-ns (KovvAwsns in Hippocr.) knuckle-like. 
Cf. F. condyloide.] Resembling or formed like a 
condyle; pertaining to a condyle. 

Condyloid foramina: the foramina of the occipital bone. 
Condyloid process: ‘the articulating process of the lower 
jaw, consisting of the condyle and its neck ’ (Syed. Soc, Lex.). 

1741 Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 165 The Condyloid Processes of 
the Occiput. 


1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 732/2 The anterior | 
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condyloid foramen. 1854 Owen Skel. & Teeth (1855) 6 
The inher condyloid cavity of the tibia. mss 

|| Condyloma (kgndildumi). In 7 -ome, 8 
-om. Pl.-omata. /athol. {[a. L. condyloma, a. 
Gr. covévAwpza callous knob or lump, f. #dvévAos : 
see CONDYLE. (F. condylone, occ. in earlier Eng. 
use.)] “A conical or discoidal prominence of the 
skin, due to overgrowth of the papillz of the 
affected part, and of the epidermis covering them ; 
occurring near the external openings of the mucous 
passages, in the larynx, and occasionally elsewhere. 

Condylomata called also ‘ syphilitic warts’ and ‘ mucous 
patches’ are known as ‘ secondary symptoms’ of syphilis. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Condilome, a swelling or excres- 
cent flesh in or about the fundament. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc. Compit. 1.16 Condylomata, so called from their like- 
ness to the Knuckles of a Man's fingers. 1708 Morreux 
Rabelais (1737) VY. 218 Wens or Condyloms. 1783 F. 
Micnaetis in Afed. Comunun. 1. 326 The ulcers and condylo- 
mata in the fauces. 1872 Conen Dis. Throat 114 These 
hypertrophied tonsils are sometimes the seat of condylo- 
mata. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Suxg. I. 82 When about the 
orifice of a mucous passage as a condyloma. 

Condylomatous (kgnrdily mates), a. [f. L. 
stem of prec. + -oUs.] Of the nature of a condyloma. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 714/2 Profuse condylomatous 
growths. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 523. 

Condylope (kendiloup). Zool. [a. F. condylope 
(Latreille’, ad. mod.L. condylopis.| =next. 

1835 Kirsy Hab. & Just. Anim. II. xiv. 17 This great 
group named by him [Latreille]..Condylopes. 1841 J. 
Duncan Moths 32 The articulated animals are here desig- 
nated by tbe common name of Condylopes. 

Condylopod (kendi‘léped). Zool. [f. mod.L. 
condylopod-a, p\. of condylopus (= Gr. rovévAdmous, 
-dmoéa knob-footed).] A member of the class 
Condylopoda, an earlier name for the ARTHROPODA. 
Also as adj.= Condylo-podous a, 

1855 OwEN Juvertebr. An. (ed. 2) Gloss., Condylopods, the 
articulate animals with jointed legs, as insects, crabs, and 
spiders. ; 

|Condylura (kgndiliiie'ra). Zoo/. [mod.L. 
(Illiger), f. Gr. #évévA0s (see CONDYLE) + ovpa tail, 
a name given from the knotty appearance of the 
tail in dried specimens.] Generic name of the 
Star-nosed Mole of North America. 

[1829 Sir J. Ricnarpson Fauna Boreali-A ner. 1, 284.} 
1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 443/1 Condylura, Illiger’s name for a 
genus of insectivorous mammifers. 1860 W. S. Datias 
Anim. Kingd. 762 In the genus Condylura.. the nose is 
surrounded by a number of small moveable cartilaginous 
filaments, which radiate somewhat in the form of astar, and 
are doubtless employed as organs of touch. 

Condylure. vare. Anglicized form of prec. 

Condyssend, obs. f. ConDESCEND. 

Condyt(e, -dyth, obs. ff. Conpuct, ConbvuIrT. 

Cone (kéun), s6.1 Also 5 coone, 6-7 con, 7 
coane, fa. F. céxe or ad. L. com-us cone, conical 
apex, a. Gr. “@y-os pine-cone, geometrical cone, 
conical apex, spinning-top, etc.] 

I. The geometrical figure. 

1. A solid figure or body, of which the base is a 
circle, and the summit a point, and every point in 
the intervening surface is in a straight line between 


the vertex and the circumference of the base. 

Called a right circular cone when the vertex is on the 
perpendicular to tbe centre of the base; an odligue cone, 
when it lies witbout it. 

1570 BituincsLey Euclid x1. xvi. 317 A cone is a solide or 
bodely figure which is made, wben one of the sides of a 
rectangle triangle..which contayne the right angle, abiding 
fixed, the triangle is moued about. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. ix. 247 His face was radiant, and dispersing 
beames like many hornes and cones about his head. 1681 
Corvir Whigs Supplic. (1751) 19 The shape and fashion of 
his head, Was like a con, or pyramid. 1781 CowrEer Taé/e- 
T. 53 Such reasoning falls like an inverted cone Wanting 
its proper base to stand upon. 1827 Hutton Course Math. 
I. 358 Any cone is the third part of a cylinder, or of a 
prism, of equal base and altitude. . 

b. In sod. Geont.,a solid generated bya straight 
line which always passes through a fixed point 
called the vertex, and describes any fixed curve 
(not necessarily a circle). 

1865 W. S. Atpis Solid Geom. § 34. 18977 B. WiLLIAMSON 
Integr. Calc. 295 The equation.. represents a cone such 
that the moment of inertia is the same for each of its edges. 
Such a cone is called an cguimomental cone of the body. 

c. A conical mass of any substance. 

1577 Der Relat. Spirits 1. (1659) 355 The next stream ..: 
moveth from the 4 sides ward, and make 4 Triangles, or 
rather Cones, of water. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 
113 Bullets commonly beat out a Cone of Wall, whose 
Vertex is in the Bullets Entry. 1727 Swirt Gud/iver 1. ii. 
186 The servants cut our bread into cones, cylinders, etc. 
1813 Coreripce Remorse v, The life within one, It sinks 
and wavers like this cone of flame. 1874 Dawkins Cave 
Hunt. ii. 64 The shaft stands on a cone of dripstone. 

Jig. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. 128 Their hierarchies 
acuminating still higher and higher in a cone of Prelaty. 

2. Optics. a. Cone of rays: a pencil of rays of 
light diverging from an illuminating point and fall- 
ing upon a surface. [=F. céve de lumidre.] 

1706 in Puitups. 183x BREWSTER Oféics ii. 17 The mirror 
receives only..a cone of rays ..whose base is the circular 
mirror. 1833 N. Arnotr Physics II. (ed. 5) 200 The innu- 
merable rays of light, issuing from any point at c, towards 
any surface in the situation aé, are said to form a cone or 
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rencil of diverging light, 1875 Fortyum J/ayolica iii. 27 
The sun pouring down a_cone of yellow rays. 

b. Coue of shade (in Astr.): the conical shadow 
projected into space by a planet on the side turned 
from the sun. [ef. L. cord untbre (Luct.)]. 

{1667 Mitton /?. Z. 1v. 776 Now had night measur’d with 
her shaddowie Cone Ilalf way up Hill this vast Sublunar 
Vault. 1762 WALconeR SAsfwr. 1. 141 Night’s shadowy cone 
reluctant melts away.] 1854 TomLinson A rago’s Astron. 147 
The moon's cone of shade. 1879 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 101 
‘The shape of the shadow fof the moon] is in fact, that of 
a cone—hence the term ‘cone of shadow.’ 


II. Applied to various cone-shaped objects. 

Sense 3 ts the original in Greek, whence the geometrical 
sense was taken; it is, in its Eng. history, quite independ. 
ent of sense 1, and perh. the source of 4; the later senses 
of this group are popular or technical applications of 1. 

3. The more or less conical fruit of pines and firs ; 
a dry scaly multiple fruit, formcd by hard per- 
sistent imbricated scales covering naked sceds; a 
strobile. 

1562 Turner Heréda/ tt. 87 a, Werus .. hathe a Jesse con or 
nut or appell [than meven), 1578 Lyte Dodoeus vi. Ixxxvii. 
in 
Latine, Conus, and Nux Pinea: in Vnglishe, a Cone. or 
Pine Apple. 1640 Parkinsnn /heat. ot. 1532 lt [cedar] 
beareth cones that grow upright, like as the Virre doth. 
1664 IiveLyn Sy/va xxi, The Kernels, and Nuts, which may 
be gotten out of their Cones and Clogs. 1774 GoLpso. .Vaé. 
/1 ist. (1776) V. 200 The larger feeds upon the cones of the 
pine-tree. 1821 SHELLEY Adonads xxxiti, A light spear 
topped with a cypress cone. 1863 C. A. Jouns Home IValks 
63 The season when the cones of the Scotch fir split and 
discharge their seed. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 
453 In order not to introduce confusion into the definition 
of a flower, the whole of what is found on the axis, in 
other words, the whole cone, must be considered a single 
flower. 

4, A cocoon. ? Obs, 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. (1776) VIII. 51 The cone on 
which it [the sitkworm] spins, is formed for covering it .. in 
the aurelia state. 1813 BinGLey Anion. Biog, ied. 4) 1. 44 
Some of them spin webs or cones, in which they enclose 
themselves. 1873 Brownine Ned Cott. .Vt.-Cap 280 Vhough 
she have. .spun a cradle-cone through which she pricks Her 
passage, and proves peacock-butterfly. 

5. Conchol. A marine shell of the genus Covuzs, 
or family Conzde, of Gastropods; also called 
coue-shell. [¥. céne.] 

1770 Lister Concho. ied. Wuddesford) /udex 31 Cone 
Shell. 1 Black Tiger Cone..7 ‘he Girdle or Bastard Cone 
Shell. 1854 Woopwarp A/od/usca ut. (1856) 353 Since the 
petiod of the English chalk-formation, there have been 
iving .. Cones and Olives in the London Basin. 1860 L. 
Reeve £lem. Conchol. 1. 7 The inner spiral partitions of a 
Cone in an early stage of growth, are thick and solid. 

6. A cone-shaped building enclosing a glass- 
furnace, tile-kiln, or the like. b. a conical archi- 
tectural structure. 

1791 Gentl. Mag. LXI. u. 1054 A newly-finished glass- 
house... the cone beihg 120 feet in height, suddenly fell. 
1873 Rossetti Burden of Nineveh, Since those thy temples, 
court and cone, Rose far in desert history. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 11.655 The crown-glass furnace. .is an oblong square, 
built in the centre of a brick cone. 

7. A cone-shaped monntain-top or peak; es. 
a volcanic peak, formed by the accumulation of 
ejected material ronnd the crater. 

Applied as a proper name to peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; e.g. Clayton Cone (Colorado), Lone Cone (Idaho). 

1830 LyeLL Prin. Geot, 1. 327 The..cones of single erun- 
tion near Clermont in Auvergne. 1852 Conysearr & H. 
St. Pau? (1862) 11. xxiii. 370 They would see on the left the 
volcanic cone and smoke of Stromboli. 1860 TyNpaLi 
Glac. 1. ii. 21 At a distance, was the grand cone of the 
Weisshorn. 

8. AVech. Applied to various cone-shaped parts 
of apparatus. 

a. A cone-shaped drum, used for communicating different 
speeds to a lathe, etc. b. In Sfruning, one of the taper 
drums in the head-stock of a mule, called the dacking-off 
and Weide g cones, respectively. c. The vent-plug 
which is screwed into the barrel of a fire-arm. 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gi. 49 When the strap 
takes its position on the largest part of {the driving cone], it 
will apply to the smallest part of the driven cone, and the 
speed of the lathe will be at its maximum. ‘The position of 
the strap upon the cone is regulated at pleasure by a winch. 
1835 Ure /’hilos. \/anuf. 161 When the wool has arrived 
by a spiral circulation near the base of the cone, it is 
deposited upon an endless apron. 1875 — Dict. Arts 11. 
607 s.v. Pottery, The apex of the one cone corresponds to 
the base of the other, which allows the strap to retain the 
same degree of tension, while it is made to traverse horizon- 
tally, in order to vary the speed of the lathe at pleasure. 

9. Aletcorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a 
foul-weather-signal. 

1875 Chamb. Frni, cxxxim.8 A cone hoisted with the 
poet upwards denotes an approaching wind veering round 

rom the north-west by north to the south-east. 1882 Daély 
News 30 Dec. 3/6 (The zveather) The south cone is still up 
in the west, south, and east, and the north cone was hoisted 
in the north this afternoon. 

10. Phys. One of the minute cone-shaped bodies 
which form, with the ‘rods’, the bacillary layer of 
the retina. 

feb Marsuate Phys. I. 540 The external layer .. con- 
sists of a stratum of evenly-disposed, transparent, colourless, 
vods..intermixed with other larger bodies, named cones. 
1879 Wace. Mag. 131/1 That the layer of rods and cones 
is the part of the eye in which waves of ether are converted 
tnto sensations of light and colour has long been known. 
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11. Short for Cone-wnrat. 

1826 W. Consett Rural Rides (1885) 11. 191 It is the 
white cone that Mr. Budd sows. 

III. A conical apex or point. 

12. The conical top of a helmct or other head- 
Picce. [So. Gr. x@vos, L. conus.) 

1603 3. Jonson Yas. /'s Entert. Wks. ied. Rtldg.) 532/1 
A hat of delicate wool, whose top ended in a cone, and was 
thence called afe.r, according to that of Lucan, 1623 
Bincuam Meuophon 88 Leather head-peeces..in the middest 
whereof ariseth a Cone resembling the forme of a Tyara. 
1738 Gover Leonidas i. 304 A pointed casque O'er each 
grim visage rear’d its iron cone. 1870 Bryant //omer 1. ay. 
128 Ile smote him on the helimet’s cone 

+13. The apex of the heart. Oés. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 363 Through the outward sur- 
face of the heart euen to the Cone or point thereof. 1684 

SovLE Porousn, Anim. §& Solid Bod, v. 48 he motions of 
the Cone, as they call it, or A/ucro of the Heart. a1711 
Ken Hlymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III]. 91 Down to the 
Cone of the Vouth’s open Heart. 

+14. transf. An apex or vertex, as of a cone or 
pyramid ; a point at which lines converge. Odés. 

1611 Cotcr., Augie, an angle, cone, or corner. 1635 
Austin MWedit. 57 \t is the ‘lop of this Triangle, the very 
Cone of this Pyramis. @ 1641 Spetwan Anc. Gort. Lug. 
(R.), As .. each side of an arch descendeth alike from the 
coane or top point. 1711 I. Futter J/ed. Gymru. 12 The 
Blood-Vessels..all terminate in a Cone. , 

+b. Her. Fach of the angular divisions of a 
shield formed by anumber of lines (e. ¢. 12) radiat- 
ing from the centre; the central poimt in which 
these meet; any point \¢.g. at the centre of the 
base, where similar angular divisions meet. Ods. 
(App. the earliest use in English.) 

1486 Bk. St, Albans, (fer. ¥. ivb, The lawist corner or the 
coone of tharmys that is to say the lawyst poynt of the 
shelde.. In all armys contrari conyt all the conys .. mete 
to gedyr conally in the middis of the shelde. /dfd. Eva, 
All the colouris of theys armys meete to gedir at oon coone, 
that is to say at the myddyst poyntt of the shelde. /éyd. 
Evb, Now folowyth of certan armys in the wich iij. pilis 
mete to gedyr in oon coone. 

IV. 15. attrib. and Comb. as cone-bearing, 
-billed, -like, -shaped adjs.; cone-bit, a conical 
boring-bit ; cone-compasses, a pair of compasses 
with a cone or bullet on one leg, to set in a hole ; 
cone-flower, a name for the genus Audbeckia ; 
| purple cone-flower, the genus Fchinacea; cone- 
gamba, an organ-stop with conical pipes ; cone- 
gear, a method of transmitting motion, by means 
of two cones rolling together ; cone-granule, a 
| corpuscle connected with a cone of the retina; 
cone-head, a garden name for Strodflanthes ; 
cone-in-cone, a peculiar geological structure, pre- 
senting the appearance of a number of cones one 
packed inside another; cone-joint, a strong pipe- 
joint, tapering from the centre to the two ends each 
of which is inserted into the end of one of the pipes ; 
cone-nose, a name for the hemipterous Insect 
genus Covorhinus; +cone-nut=ConeE 3; hence 
+ cone-nut-bearing adj.; cone-plate (see quot.) ; 
cone-pulley, a pulley shaped like a truncated 
cone, or one consisting of sheaves of different 
diameters, for imparting different speeds toa lathe, 
etc. ; cone-seat, a piece of iron forming a seat for 
the ‘cone’ in fire-arms ; cone-shell = CONE 5; 
cone tree, a coniferous tree, a conifer; cone- 
valve, a hollow valve with a conical face ; cone- 
| wheel, a wheel shaped like a truncated cone, for 

transmitting a variable or adjustable motion to 

another wheel. Also ConE-WHEAT, CONES. 

1859 W. S. CoLeman I 'oodlam?ts 37 There are several 
other *cone-hearing trees. 1882 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 
IX. 549 The cone-bearing Araucaria. 1857 Gray Sod. 
North, U.S. 214 Echinacea, *Purple Cone-flower. 1879 
C. Pickerisc Chron, /1ist, Plants 941 Rudbeckia laciniata 
of North-east America, A “cone flower. 1881 C. A. Ep- 
warps Organs 133 Messrs. Hill and Son have a stop.. 
named the ‘*Cone Gamba’, which they frequently use in 
their organs. 1665 J. Wess Stone-/{eng (1725) 206 A *Cone- 
like Heap of Pibble Stones. 1562 Tursek A/eréal us, 28a, 
The bunghes [of the larch] are lesse then any other kynde 
“conenutberyngtrehath, 1850 WeaLe Dict. Terins, “Cone- 
plate, a strong plate of cast iron fixed vertically to the bed 
of a lathe, with a conical hole in it, to form a support for the 
end of a shaft which it is required to bore. 1851 Mayne 
Rew Scalp {/unt. i, Here a *cone-shaped peak soars up. 
1866 Gro. Euviot F. //oft 2 Its... cone-shaped yew-tree 
arbour. 1657 W, Co.rs Adam in Eden v, Of all the “cone 
trees this only [larch] is found without leaves in the winter. 

t+ Cone, 54.2 Obs. Also 6 coane. [see Cone 

v.2] A fissure. cleft, chink. 

1584 {see Coane]. 1639 T. De Grav Compl. Horsem. 352 
This also is very soveraigne for Cones, Cracks, and Chor's 
in the heeles of the horse. 

Cone kon’, v.!_ [f. the sb.] 

1. trans. To shape like a cone or scgment of 2 
cone. See Conxep ff/. a, 2. 

2. intr. To bear cones, as a lir-trec. 

, Lie Scottish Leader 9 Nov. 7 The spruce firs had coned 

reely. 

+ Cone, w.2 Obs. or dial. [Goes with Cone si.?: 
both being derivs., of some kind, of OE. c/nav, cin, 

| cz#en to erack, burst open: see CHINE, CHAWN.] 


CONFABLE., 


a. intr. To gape or split open, to crack or chink. 
b. ¢rans. To fissure. 

1584 R. Scor Discav. Witcher, xu. vii. 183 With charmes 
she makes the earth to cone {I.. hacc cantu finditque 
solum). 1621 (5, Sanpys Ovid's Alet. w, (1626) 26 Invading 
fire the upper larth assayl'd ; All chap’t and con'd; her 
pregnant iuyce exhal'd. 1735 Peace Aventicisms V4. 1). $2), 
Cone, to crack or split with the sun, as timber does. 1887 
in Aentish Gloss. ; ; 

(Cone and Key, misreading of Cove and Ag’: 
see Cove.] 

Coned keund), ppd. a. [f. Conn v.! and 54.7] 

tl. Mer. ? Having an apex or point; pointed. 

1486 BA. St. cidbans, Her. Vivb, He berith paly barri 
contrari conyt of asure & golde [ir. L.contraconata). /bid. 
1) va, And theys arinys be calde contrari conyt for this 
cause, for all the colouris of theys armys mecte to gedir at 
oon coone -. For euery body triangulit is moore of Jengthe 
then of bredeand naanily conyt. 1586 Firene Alas. Gentrie 
212 Our old Ileralds cid cal it contrary condyd bicause 
that all the cullors of the armes do mect together at the 
middle point of the shield only which they called the Cone. 

2. Shaped like a cone or segment of a cone. 

1878 Tuurston Growth Steam Lng.173 The coned ‘tread® 
of the wheel [of cars]. F 

3. Furnished with or having cones. 

1885 Basaar 30 Mar. 1272/1 Licycle..non slipping tyres, 
and coned pedals. M/od. Bicycle Price List, Plain or coned 
bearing. 

Conees, obs. pl. of Covey. 

Coneine, coneism: see CoNIINE, -15)% 

Conelet (kaunlét. [f. Cone sh. # dim. suffix 
-Lu1.] A little or tiny cone. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848 269 Corallum with the conelets 
crowded, 

+Conely, adv. Obs. In 5 conally, coonly. 
[? f. Conk 56.1 + -1¥.] Cone-wtse ; apically ; 
(mecting) in one apical point. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, {/er. Kivb, In all armys contrari 
conyt all the conys..mete to gedyr conally in the middis of 
the shelde. /4id. Ev b, Armys in the wich the colowris 
mete to gedyr in the myddist poynt coonly, ‘ 

Conenchyma (kouncynkima). Zot. [f. Gr. 
K@V-os cone + €yxupza an infusion.] The tissue of 
the hairs of plants consisting of conical cells. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 

| Conepatl (kédvnipat’l). Also conepate. 
[Native Mexican name: lit. ¢ little fox’; f. conct/, 
in comp. core- ‘child’, prefixed to names of animals 
‘young, little’ + efat/ fox. (Siméon.\] An 
American skunk genus Conepatus, J. I. Gray, 
1837). : 

[165r Hernanwez //ist. Plant Anim. & Min. Mexico 332 
Alterum [genus] ysquiepatl etiam vocatum .. alterum vero 
conepat] seu vulpecula puerilis.| 1774 GoLpsm. Wat. // ist. 
(1862) I. 1v, iii. 421 Two varieties more of this animal [ihe 
skunk], which Mr. Buffon calls the conepate and the zorille. 
1812 Smeciie & Woop tr. Buffon’s Nat. /fist. 1X. 212 The 
third Hernandez calls conepatl which name we shal! preserve. 

Cones (kéunz). Name given by bakers to a fine 
white flour, used by them for ‘ dusting’ their loaves 
and troughs. 

1862 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 141 A species of flour called 
‘cones’, used for ‘dusting’ the donch. 1876 A. H. Has- 
SALL Food 323 Cones flour is rarely to be obtained genuine. 
1882 A. W. ivr oods 168 Many bakers use for the lauer 
(the crumb] a flour technically called ‘cones’, which is 
strongly alumed, and brtearce from a fine species of wheat 
grown 1n the south of E i 


Surope, mixed with rice. 

Cones, obs. pl. of Conxry. 

Conessine (kone'sain’. [f. Conessi+-ine.] A 
bitter base from the bark of I yightia antidtysen- 
tertca (Counesst cortex), Also called I rightine. 

Conestable, obs. f. Constan.n. 

Cone-wheat. [f. Cone sd.] A bearded variety 
of wheat (so called, according to Lowe | Pract. 
Agric. 324) from the conical form of the spike). 
Also cove simply, and cones. 

1677 Prot Oxfordsh, 132 The long Cone Wheat, which 
yet is the best of any, to be sown in rank clay Land. 1787 
Winter Syst. //usb. 137 Sowed with cone or hard wheat. 1807 
Compl. Farmer (ed. 5\ 1, Cone-wheat, a species of wheat, 
some of the ears of which have awns, and others none. 188% 
Ufpton-on-Severn Gloss., Cones, or Cone-wheat, Bearded 
wheat. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Cone-wheat. 

Conex, variant of Connex, Ods. 

Coney, variant spelling of Coxy, q. v. 

Confab ‘kfnfb’, 56. Colloquial shortening of 
ConFABULATION ; a talk together; familiar talk. 

1701 Dial. Marphorio & Pasqguin 8 \N. enter into a 
Confah with you, 1763 T. JerrrKsox Corr. Whs. 1850 I. 
189 The whole confab I will tell you, word for word. 1789 
Woncott Suby. for fatnters Wks. 1812 11 158 In close 
Confab the gentleman isseen, 1836 Dickens Lets. 11.4 We 
must have a confab about this. 1888 J. Pays d/yst, Afar. 
bridge 11. iv, Tsaw Lady Joddre!] in close confab with you. 

Confa'b, v. coliog. Shortening of Coxranc- 
LATE. 

1741 Ricuarpsos /amela 1. xxxisi, [He] said, I have been 
confabbing, that was his word, with Mrs. Jervis, about yeu. 
1778 Maw D'Arstay Diary Nov., Mre Thrale and | were 
dressing, and as usual confabbing. 1795 /éuf. 18 yune, You 
and Mr. Ierskine confabbing so lovingly. 

+ Confa'ble, v. Os. rare. [ad. F. confabuler 
or L. consabiiart.) 2 CONFARULATE. 

€1450 Wirour Salmtcioun 3901 Thay wilie be chaste, 
and neure tke lesse of filthes fflesshely confable. 


CONFABULAR. 


Confa‘bular, z. [ad. med.L. confabular-cs 
conversant (with any one), f. the elements of coz- 
fabula-ri; see CONFABULATE and -ar!.] Of or 
pertaining to confabulation ; conversational. 

a 1846 O. Kev. cited by Worcester; in mod. Dicts. 

Confabulate (kpnfebizle't), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. confibulari, f. con- together +/fabulari to 
talk, chat, f. fadeda a tale: see Fanur.] zutr. To 
talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Confabutate, to talke to- 
gether. 1656 H. Morr Exthus, Tri. (1712) 32 This hody 
and the Stars confabulating together, the Mind is informed 
of things to come. 1732 AH/ist. Litteraria 111. 72 Moses 
and Elias were at the Transfiguration, and did confabulate 
with Jesus. 1785 Cowper Pairing Time 2, 1 shall not ask 
Jean Jacques Rousseau If birds confabulate or no. x859 
R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frnl. Geog. Soc. XXUX. 419 
The women. .often awake to confabulate even at midnight. 
1873 BrowntnG Red Cott. Nt.-cap 248 ‘They did not cluster 
on the tree-tops. .caw and confabulate For nothing. 

Confabulation (kgnfebizlzi-fan). Also 5-6 
-acion. fad. L. confabuletion-em, n. of action 
from confabuliri: see prec. So in Fr.] Talking 
together; a familiar talk or conversation ; chat. 

c1450 tr. 7. &@ Kempis 133 Pi consolacions are not as 
mannes talkinges or confabulacions. 1534 More Godty 
Medit. Wks. 1417/1 To abstaine from vaine confabulacions. 
1621 Burton Anat. AZer. 1. ii. vi. i. (1651) 293 Friends con- 
fabulations are comfortable at all times. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 21. 1927 A. Hamitton .Vew Acc. E. Ind. 
II, xxxiii. 16 Sheldon espied us, out of a Window, holdinga 
long Confabulation. 1801 Mar. Enocewortn J/dtte. Panache 
(1832) 223 His lordship was engaged in confabulation with 
his groom. 1872 Brack Adv. Phactox xvi, When they went 
off for a private confabulation at night. ‘ 

b. Aumorously. A conference. 

1845 IWhitehatt Ivi, Said Cromwell, rising, an example 
which was followed by the whole confabulation. 

Confa‘bulator. [a. late L. confadbulator, n. 
of action from confabulari; see CONFABULATE, 
and -oR. So mod,.F. confabulatenv.] One who 
takes part in familiar talk or conversation. 

1651 CHARLETON Efhes. & Cimmt. Matrons 1. (1668) 34 
These Divine Confabulators.. divine each others wishes. 
1659 H. More /wenort. Sout (1662) 221 To animate their 
Confabulators to a more secure converse. 18.. Lytton is 
quoted by Ogilvie. ; 4 

Confabulatory (kgnfebisvlata:ri), 2. [on L. 
type *confabulitort-us, f. confabulator-em: see 
prec. and-ory.] Pertaining to or marked by con- 
fabulation or familiar talk ; colloquial. 

1631 WEEVER sinc. Fun. Mon, 228, | finde this confabula- 
torie Epitaph. 1829 Blackw, AJag. XXVI. 148 This led to 
a confabulatory discourse between the men. 1848 Jéid, 
LXIV. 499 To indulge in a confabulatory critique. 

+ Confami'liar, 2. Ods. rare}. [ad. med.L. 
confamelidr-is: see Con- and Famitiar.] Of the 
same family; having a family likeness. 


1662 Giranvitt Lux Orient. x. (1682) 80 Some of them | 


were more confamiliar and analogous to some of our trans- 
actions than others. 

Confanon, obs. f. GoNFANON, -FALON, 

+ Confaria‘tion. Ods. rare. [f. L. con-+ 

fariari to speak: see-ATION.] Speaking together, 
conversation, intercourse. [Cf. CONFARREATION 2.] 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 90 Shall we attend to the prze- 
fation of irrationals and inanimate, and not rest our selves 
satisfied with the confariation of reasonable men? /é:d. 25 
What? he that hath. .confariation with a petty Maisterell ? 

Confarreate (kpnferr7jelt), a. fad. L. con- 

farreat-us, pa. pple. of confarredre: see below.] 
Solemnized by confarreation. 

1880 MutrHeap tr. /ustit. Gains 500 Flanines majores 
required to be issue of a confarreate marriage. 

+ Confa‘rreated, 2. Obs. ae 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Confarreated, married with that 
ceremony. Hence in some later Dicts. 

Confarreation (kfnfee:r7\2i-fon). Rom. Antig. 
Also 7 confarration, 7-8 -ferreation, 8 -farria- 
tion, [ad. L. confarreation-em, n. of action from 
confarred-re to unite in marriage by the offering of 
bread, f. coz-+/farre-us of spelt, corn, or grain, 
farreum a spelt-cake, f. far, farr-is grain, spclt, 
whence farreatus, farreatio.] 

1. The highest and most solemn form of marriage 
among the ancient Romans, made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus or the Flamen Dialis and 
ten witnesses, and marked by the offering of a 
cake made of spelt. 

1598 GRENEWEY Tacitus’ Ann, iv. Vv. (1622) 94 The vse of 
confarreation, or marriage with a cake of Wheate, either 
not vsed, or ouly of a few. 1601 Hortanp Pliay (1634) I. 
550 ‘here was nothing reputed more religious than the 
bond of Confarration, in knitting vp of mariages. 1658 J. 
Rouinson Eudora v. 35 Theconfarreation..was, because of 
its incongruity, but short-lived. 1862 MrerivaLce Kon, Emp. 
(1865) VII. Ixii. 362 Vulcan had not taken his celestial 
spouse with the holy rites of confarreation. 

+b. A wedding, marriage. Ods. 

¢1645 Hownrtt Let?. 1. (1650) 110 Wishing you all con- 
jugall joy and a happy confarreation, I rest your affectionat 
Cousin, J. H. Zded. v. 161 Wishing you .. if you have her, 
a happy conferreation. : 

2. ? Alliance, affinity. [? for ConraniaTion.] 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Cxrsar 1. 12, I embrace his 
opinions; let his person or private ends..alone: I nor 
have nor will have confarreation therewith. /éid. 1v. 134 
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With whom if you have any commerce, intercourse, or con- 
farreation, look unto it. 

+ Confascia‘tion. Oés. rare. [f. L. con- to- 
gether +faseza band, bandage: see -aTion.] A 
binding or bundling together ; a bundle. 

1788 tr. Swedenbore’s Wisd. Angels m. § 207 They are 
successive Compositions, or Confasciations and Congloba- 
tions from simple Things. | 

+ Confasci:cula‘tion. Oés. rare. [f. L. con- 
together + fasctcul-us small bundle.] = prec. 

1788 tr. Swedenborg’s Wist. Angels u1. § 195 The Forma- 
tion of them..by Confasciculations or Conglobations. 

Confa‘tal, 2. rare. [ad. L. confatdal-is (Cicero), 
f. con-+fatum fate: see Fatat.] Subject to or 
sharing in the same fate. 

1655 STANLEY //ist. Philos. (1701) 335 It is no less deter- 
mined by fate that you shall have a Physician, than that 
you shall recover. They are confatal. 1858 Oxford Ess. 
99 The portent and the thing to be signified were ‘ confatal’. 

Confa'ted, #//. a. [f. Con- together + FaTED: 
cf. prec.] Fated together with (something else). 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. xxvi. § 51. 586 Chry- 
sippus insists, in Tully De Fafo cap. xiii, that when a sick 
man is fated to recover, it is confated that he shall send 
for a physician. 

Confeather, var. of CONFEDER, Odés. 

+ Confe'ct, f/. a. Obs. Also 6 -fict. [ad. L. 
confect-us, pa. pple. of conficére: see CONFECT v.] 

1. Performed. (Said of the sacrifice of the mass : 
cf. CONFECTION sé, 2, CONFICIEN'.) 

1g01 Pol. Poets (Rolls) 11. 108 Tbei seie breed is turned 
into fleish, and wyne into blood..It wole not be confect but 
oonli of a preest, that lawfulli is ordeyned. ; 

2. Made up by combination of ingredients ; 
compounded ; mixed. 

1398 Trevisan Barth. De P. R. xix. 1x. (1495) 897 Oximell 
is callyd soure hony, for the matere therof is confecte of hony 
and of vyneygre. c 1420 Padlad, on Hust, 1. 797 Kepe this 
confect meddissyng Until the time of .. spryngyng. ¢ 1430 
Lyne. Bochas 111. ix. (1554) 82 Confect with spices. 1548 
Upa tt, etc. Eras. Par., Pref. to Luke x0 It is confect of 
no mo than one simple. 1567 Maptet Gr. Forest Ep. Ded., 
Ambrosia, a sugred and confect kinde of wine. 1662 R. 
Martuew Unt. Afch. § 89. 156 Take a long neckt Jugg. .put 
in thy Amber confect therein. 

3. Made into a confection; preserved. 

1558 WarvE tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 42a, The seede of 
citrons confict in sugre. 

4, ‘Made up’, counterfeit. 

c1690 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Confect, Counterfeit. 

Confect (kpnfekt), sd. Also7comfect. [ad. 
med.L, coufectun, confecta, subst. uses of the pa. 
pple.: see prec. and Comrir. Cf. It. cozzfetto 
sweetmeat ; also Ger. cozfect.] A sweetmeat made 
of fruit, seed, etc., preserved in sugar; a comfit. 

1§87 Freminc Contz. Holinshed 111. 1355/1 It hailed small 
confects, rained rosewater, and snew an artificiall kind of 
snow. 1614 Oversury Char. ix. Awtorist, Muske com- 
fects. 1662 H. Stuppe /xzd. Nectar iti. 34 Cacao.. roasted, 
and made into Confects. 1912 tr. Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1.2 
Use it like Caraway-seeds for Confects and Sugar-plums. 
1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v, Confects are reduced to eight 
kinds, viz. liquid confects, marmalades, jellies, pasts, dry 
confects, conserves, candies, and dragees, or sugar-plums. 
1889 A. C. Dov_e Micah Clarke i.9 She made salves and 
eyewaters, powders and confects, cordials and persico. 

Confect (kynfekt), v. Also 6 -fict. [f. L. 
confect- ppl. stem of confic-cre to put together, 
make up, prepare, complete, etc., f. cos-+ faccre to 
do, make, put.] vans. 

+1. To put together, mix, compound (ingredients). 

1545 RayxoL_p Byrth Mankynde 69 Confict them together 
with wine and make pilles of them. 1547 Boorve rez, 
Heatth Civ b, Confecte or compounde al together. 1601 
Hotranp Pliny (1634) 11. 152 Vnwholsome it is to mix, 
season, and confect therewith some other wine. 1610 Bar- 
rouGH J7eth. Physick 1. xxxi. (1639) 52 Let all these be 
beaten into powder and searced, and confect that powder 
with clarified honie. 

+2. To prepare or make up by the combination 
of various ingredients; to compound, Oés. 

1575 Turperv. Falconrie 357 Confect the unguent of 
Capons grease, oyle of roses, oyle of violets, etc. 1580 
Basincton Exp. Lord’s Prayer (1596) 90 The Phisitions 
prescription confected by the Apothecary. 1620 VENNER Via 
Recta viii. 165 To confect a sauce. « 1641 Br. Mountacu 
Acts & Mon. (1642) 299 That poison. .was confected..by his 
brother. 1651 Biccs Vew Disp. 34 Confect many medicines, 

+3. To prepare for use as a relish or delicacy ; 
to make into a comfit or confection ; to preserve, 
pickle. ? Ods. 

1558 Warpe tr. A /e.vis’ Secr. (1568) 39a, When the nuttes 
be in season toconficte. 1601 Hottanp Péiny xv. ili, Olives 
.. confected and seasoned with salt. 1624 Forp, etc. S77’s 
Darting 1, Mistery there .. Confects the substance of the 
choicest fruits In a rich candy. 1681 Rycaut Cretich 166 
Those [words] which may embitter, and dress, and com- 
fect them for the stomach of the receiver. 1808 [see Con- 
FECTED]. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeou 11. xxv, Fashioning 
match-boxes, sorting paper, confecting jam. 

+4. To prepare (food) for digestion or assimila- 
tion; to digest. Ods. 

1578 Banister /7ist, ALazv. 70 We first confect, and make 
ready in the mouth the rough and hard meates. 1605 TimmME 
Quersit. 1. xv. 75 A certain internal and vitriolated fier .. 
doth readily and quickly confect and destroy the meates, 

To make (out of the materials). [In mod. use 
an affectation after F. cozfectZonner; cf. CONFEC- 


TION sb. 6 and v. 3.] 


CONFECTION. 


1677 Sir T. Herspert Trav, (ed. 4) 309 Of this also were 
confected the famous Everlasting Lamps and Tapers. The 
stone is called Asbeston. 1880 Miss Broucuton Sec. 77. 
in. ii, Prodigies in the way of patchwork quilts, confected 
by fingers of three or four years. 

Confected ‘kfnfektéd), Af/. a. [f. prec. +-Ep!.] 
Compounded of a number of ingredients, made 
into a confection, etc. ; constructed, made up. 

1549 Compt. Scot. xvii. 145 The pepil drank nothir vyne 
nor beir, nor na vthir confekkit drynkis. 1594 J. Kinc Ox 
Fonas 100 Such confected religions. 1808 Forsy1u Beauties 
Scott. V.215 The size and colour of confected caraways, 
1887 IF. Anstey in J/acm. Mag. No. 328. 254 Ladies with 
marvellously confected bonnets. 

Confecting (kgnfektin), v6/. sé. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG1.] The action of the vb. ConFEcT. 

1626 Bacon Syfva § 998 The Confecting of tbe Ointment. 
a 1641 Br. Mounracu Acts & Mon. 233 He found out a 
confecting of wafers or cracknels, for Augustus, 1863 
Sata Capt, Dang. 1. i. 21 She had an exquisitely .. quick 
hand for .. confecting of diaplasms, pomanders, and other 
sweet essences. 

Confection (kfnfekfon), sd. Forms: 4 con- 
feecioun, 5-6 -ion, 5-7 -fexion, 5 -fectyone, 6 
-tione, -feccyon, (-feccon), 5~ confection. fa. 
F. confection, OF . confeccion, ad. L. confection-em, 
n, of action from confictre : sce CONFECT v.] 

1. Making or preparation by mixture of in- 
gredients ; mixing, compounding ; composition, 
preparation, making up, manufacture. Sometimes 
esp. the making of preserves or confectionery. 

1477 Norton Ord. Adch. in Ashm. (1652) 89 Confection of 
the Red medicine. 1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher. xat. xvii. 
212 There be artificial glasses, which will shew unto you .. 
many images..Looke in John Bap. Neap. for the confection 
of such glasses, 1615 Crooke Body of Man 128 For a 
confection of some kinde of bloud. 1654 CHARLETON Phy- 
siologia 379 Commixt with so many Alexiterial Simples as 
concur to tbe Confection of Triacle. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcones xv, Pots of jam of her confection. 1884 T. 
Hancock in Acadenty 23 Feb. 133/3 He said that poetry 
had other business than the ingenious confection of new 
tropes and metaphors. : 

+2. The performance of the sacrifice of the 


mass. Obs. 

1564 Brecon Compar. Lord’s Supp. & Alass Epil., Blasphe- 
mies against Christ..invocation of dead saints, confection, 
consecration, application, and oblation of the body and 
blood of Christ. ; 

+3. Putting together; arrangement ; compilation. 

1652 GauLE Magastrom. xxiv. 223 For without a con- 
stellated fabrication or confection all these presaging 
mirables (and the like) signifie nothing in effect. 18z1 W. 
Taytor in Wonthty Alag. LI1. 140 To Ezra principally was 
confided the confection of the Scriptures. ; 

+4. Prepared or composed state or condition ; 
composition, constitution. Ods. 

1420 Patlad. on Hush. 1. 406 This fisshe, and lardde, and 
flitches salt to kepe In just confection now taketh kepe. 
1609 Bisre | Douay) £cclus. xlix. 1 The memorie of Josias 
is according to the confection of perfume made by .. an 
apothecarie. 1633 P. Frercner Pésc. Ect. v. xix, Why 
blam’st thou then my stonie hard confection, Which nothing 
loves? 1675 L. Appison Pres, State Fews xiii, The Ink 
. must not be black, nor of the ordinary confection, 

+ 5. A preparation made by mixing ; a composi- 
tion, mixture, compound. Ods. in general sense. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) 1. 221 Pat man closede a con- 
feccioun of brymston and of blak salt in a vessel of bras, and 
sette hit on be fire. 1621 Burton Awat. Alet, 1. iv... iv, 
Potable Gold, Mercury, and many other chymicall con- 
fections. 

b. A medicinal preparation compounded of 
various drugs; in later use, spec. one compounded 
with a sweetening and preserving agent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xi. (1495) 609 Laye 
the same confexion to the sore wythout. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 94 (MS, A) Leie on pis confeccioun maad of flour 
of wheete & honey & jus of smalache. 1549 Compt. Scot. 
ix. 80 That confectione vas callit to name eftiruart, anti- 
dotum mitridates. 1585 Lioyp 7veas. Heatth Bv, Make 
a confeccon of the floure of Fenell Seede in a Glasse witb 
wyne and annoynt the head therwyth, 1611 Biste Ecclus. 
xxxvili. 8 Of such doeth the Apothecarie make a confection 
{Wyc.iF pymentis of swotenesse]. 1812 Paris Pharmacol. 
(1829) II. 177 Confectiones .. under this title tbe London 
College comprebends the conserves and electuaries of its 
former Pharmacopeeias. 1875 H. C. Woop /herap. (1879) 
18 Confections are medicinal substances beaten up with 
sugar into a pasty mass. : i 

+¢@. sfec. A prepared poison, a deadly potion. 

1477 Ear Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 49 Here is the confec- 
tion yt thou must drinke. 1547-64 Bautpwin Alor. Phitos. 
1. li, After he [Socrates] had commended his soule to God, 
hee dranke the confection. 1586 A. Day Engl. Secretarie 
ui. (1625) 98 A venemous confection. 1611 Suaks. Cys. v. 
v. 246. 1658 Ussuer Av. vi. 572 Well skilled in Confections 
of the poyson of Serpents. . 

d. A prepared dish or delicacy ; now, a pre- 
paration of fruit, spices, sugar, or the like, used as 
a relish or dainty; a preserve, sweetmeat, comfit. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 23 Confection of cokes. c¢1440 
Promp. Parv. go Confectyon of spyces. @ 1536 TinpALe 
Expos. Alatt. (Parker Soc.) 97 To banquet... of all manner 
of fruits and confections. 1583 Stupnes Azat. Abdus. 1, 
(1877) 102 Sweet condyments and delicat confections of 
spiceries. 1626 Bacon Sylva §705 They have in Turkey.. 
certaine Confections, which they call Serhets, which are 
like Candied Conserves. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. sv. 
Preserve, To make a thick Confection of Grapes. 1779 
Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 242 Many salvers were covered 
with confections and sweet cakes. 1888 Pad! Afatt G. 25 


CONFECTION. 


Sept. 5/1 ‘ Drop a penny into the slot’ and you can. . obtain 
..a pennyworth of confections. 

e. 5 
1649 Se.pen Laws Eng. u. vi. (1739) 28 A Confection 
made fur the Arch-bishop’s appetite, to cure a distemper 
between him and the King. 

+6. A literary or musical composition. ? Oés, 

1605 SytvEsTER Du Bartas Ded., No Selfe-presuming of 
my Witts perfection (In what is mine of this Divine Con- 
fection). 1844 H. F. Cuortey Afusic § Ad, III. 269 A 
young lady in a sacqgue sate singing some ancient confection 
by Mondonville. 

|| 7. Dress-making. The French word for any 
ready-made article of attire, used particularly, in 
reference to fashionable female apparel, of mantles, 
cloaks, wraps, etc., put on over the ordinary in- 
door dress. 

3885 Globe 31 Jan. 7/4 The confections that are intended 
to be retained over toilettes of this class are very elaborately 
trimnied. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 16 A dainty con- 
fection of pale blue silk, called, I think, surat. 

8. Comb., as confection-closet ; confection-pan, 
a pan for drying sweets, bonbons, etc., in which 
they are kept in constant rolling motion. 

1806-7 J. Berresrorp Afiseries Hum. Life (1826) Post. 
Groans No. 19 Continually losing the choicest articles of 
the larder, cellar, and confection-closet. 

Confection (kfnfe'kfan), v. 
mod.F. confectionner in sense 3.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘Yo prepare for use with sugar, syrup, 
or the like; to make into a confection; to mix, 
make up as a condiment or seasoned delicacy. 
Also fig. 

1§33 Ervot Cast. Helthe (1541) 30b, Gynger .. grene, or 
well confectioned in syrope. /d/d.44b, Hote wynes and 
swete, or confectioned with spices. 1562 LeicH Armorie 
(1597) 124 Sweet fruits and daintie delicates, confectioned 
with curious Cookerie. 1623 Favine Theat. Hon. un. xii. 
165 Neuerthelesse it was confexioned with bitternesse and 
crosses, 3662 H. Stusne Jud. Nectar v.91 A cup of Choco- 
latte well confectioned comforts and strengthens the 
Stomach. 1830 Fraser‘s A/ag. 1. 527 Pelham's recipe for 
confectioning the condiment bight A Man of Fashion. 
3879 F. S. Brivces Round the World 81 [He] confectioned 
asort of punch out of saki, claret, sliced oranges, and. .sugar. 

2. To treat with confections or sweetmeats. rare. 

1882 J. Parker Afost, Life (1884) III. 137 We do not 
come to the throne of God to be hugged and comforted and 
confectioned. ; : : 

3. To make up (an article of attire). [Gallicism, 
after F. confectionner.] 

1876 Miss Brappon ¥. //aggard’s Dau. 1. viii. 258 
Naomi made her own dresses. .and occasionally confectioned 
some decorative article for Judith. 1880 Mrs. ForrEsTER 
Roy & V. 11. 153 Confectioning a piece of fine point lace. 

Hence Confe-ctioned ///. a.; Confe'ctioning 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1576 Newton Lemnte's Complex. (1633) 148 Some con- 
fectioned oyntments. 1650 H. Brooke Conserv. Health 148 
Confectioning, simpling, or an acquisition of the knowledge 
of Herbs or Drugs. 


Confectionary (kpnfekfanari), a. and sd, [f. 
CONFECTION +-ARY: with B. cf. med.L. confection- 
ari-us maker of confections, apothecary. ] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a confection, comfit, or 
sweetmeat ; of or perta‘ning to confections or con- 


fectioners’ work. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Chytt. 104 The Galenical Shop- 
Cordials, and their other Confectionary Medicaments. 1790 
Cowper On Receipt Mother's Pict. 61 Thy morning bounties 
ere I left my home, The biscuit, or confectionary plum. 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1.(1863) 221 The. .unname- 
able confectionary doings over which she presided. 1861 
Sat. Rev. XLI. 489/2 The peculiarly vulgar stone reredos— 
ill alee in a confectionary spirit. 

. JO. 

+1. A maker ol confections ; a confectioner. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Leart. tt. xxii. 80 We make a few poesies 
to hould in our hands, but no man bringeth them to the con- 
fectionary that Receits mought be made of them for vse of 
life. (But this is taken by some as a Alace.) 1611 Bisce 
1 Sam. viii. 13 And he will take your daughters to be 
confectionaries, and to be cookes, and to be bakers. a 1641 
Br. Mountacu Acts & AZo. 233 He was a Cook, or Con- 
fectionary. id, 298 The woman .. was an excellent Con- 
fectionary, very cunning in poisons. 

2. A place where confections are kcpt or prepared. 

(But some take quot. 1607 in sense 1.) 

[1607 SHAKS. 7ien IV. ili. 260 My selfe, Who had the 
world as my Confectionarie.) 1616 Surre. & Marxu. 
Country Farime 585 The Confectionarie or Closet of sweet 
Meats. 1754 RICHARDSON Grandison (1812) I]. 226 (D.) 
Here, ladies, are the keys of the stores, of the confectionary, 
of the wine-vaults. 1839 Mrs. Gore in Yaét‘s A/ag. VI. 
650 The confectionary of the convent of Sancta Benedicta. 


3. A confectionary preparation : a sweetmeat. 

1s99 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 36 Aboue all junquetries 
or confectionaries whatsoeuer. 19714 Fr. Bh. of Rates 102 
Sugar. .to be made use of in Confectionaries, Physick, and 
the like. 1844 Disrarce Coningsdy 1. iv, Ever and anon she 
..insisted upon his taking some particular confectionary, 
because it was a favourite of her own. 

4. Improperly used for CoNFECTIONERY, mean- 


ing the confectioner’s art. 

1743 Lond. § Country Brew. u. (ed. 2) Advt., Five Hun. 
dred new Receipts in Cookery, Confectionary, Pastry, Pre- 
serving, Conserving, and Pickling. 3774 Warton //ist. 
Eng. Poetry (1840) 111. xliv. 139 Immediately two hundred 
dishes of the most costly cookery and confectionary were 
served up. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. 11. 180 The great 
uses of sugar..especially in confectionary. 1875 JoweTT | 


[ifeapreemsba: cf. 
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Plato (ed. 2) I11. 281 The delights, as they are esteemed, 
of Athenian confectionary. 

+ Confe'ctionate, pa. pple. Obs. rare—'. [f. 
CONFECTION sb. or v.+-ATE*: cf. affectionate, and 
F. confectionné.] = COoN¥ECTIONED, 

1533 Exvor Cast. Helthe (1541 44a, Fruites confectionate 
--with hony. 

+ Confe‘ctionate, v. Oés. [f. Conrrcrion 
$b, +-ATE3 5 cf. compassionate, affectionate vb., and 
F, confectionner.] trans. =CONFECTION v. 

1989 Nasue Adnond for P. 4 Vhe filth of the stewes, dis- 
tild into ribauldry termes, cannot confectionate a more in- 
temperate stile then his Pamphlets. 1656 Ear: Mon. 
adut. fr. Parnass. 360 We hear that a great King. .that he 
might confectionate a base minion of his, etc. (Cf. next, 
sense 2 fég.] 

Confectioner (kfnfekfonoz). [f. ConrEcTION 
v.+-ER!.] A maker of confections. 

+1. A compounder of medicines, poisons, etc. 

1606 HoLianp Sueton. 195 One Locusta .. appeached and 
brought to light divers confectioners of poysons. 1651 R. 
Witte tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. w. xxxvi. 356 Pedling 
Quacksalvers, Mountibanks, Confectioners. 

One who makes confections, swectmeats, 
candies, cakes, light pastry, etc.; now, es. one 
who makes such articles for public sale. 

1991 Percivate Sf. Dict., Confactouador, a confectioner. 
1632 Massincer City Madam 11.1, Most of the shops Of the 
best confectioners in London ransacked. 1727 BrapLey 
Fam. Dict. s.v. Confectioner, The confectioners and other 
officers in Quality’s houses ought to be diligent in keeping 
their sweetmeats in good order. 1848 Mut Pol. Ecou. 1. 
iii. § The confectioner who makes bonbons for the mo- 
mentary pleasure of a sense of taste. 1871 H. Ainswortn 
Tower Hill wm. vii, A host of purveyors, cooks, confec- 
tioners. .and grooms of the stable, with led horses, were sent 
on. 1886 Hate Caine Son of Hagar 1.iii, Two sisters who 
lived by keeping a small confectioner’s shop in Whitehaven. 
Jig. 1652 Bextowe Jheoph. i. \xvii, Natures prinie Con- 
fectioner, the Bee. 1656 Eart Mono. Advt. /r. Parnass. 
360 These unfortunate Confectioners cover over this scum of 
people. . with the sugar of honourable imployments. 

Confectionery (kfnfekfanari). [f. prec. +-y: 
see -ERY. In all the senses often wrongly spelt 
-ary, by confusion with ConFECTIONARY a. and s0,] 

1. Things made orsold by a confectioner ; a col- 
lective name for sweetmeats and confections. 

[1545 RaynoLp Byrth Alankynde 72 Ambre, inuske, frank- 
encense, gallia muscata, and confection nere (séc?.] 

1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. (1778) p. ii, The re- 
ceipts for the confectionary are such as I daily sell in my 
own shop. 1791 Mrs. Rapcurre om. Forest xi, He 
pressed her to partake of a variety of confectioneries. J/od. 
Stalls on which all sorts of cheap confectionery were dis- 
played. . 

b. A course of sweetmeats at dinner. 

1847 DiskaeELi Yancred v. ii, After confectionary .. the 
cbieftains praised God. _ : 

2. The art and business of a confectioner. 

1872 Yeats Hist. Comm. 219 Gingerbread making and 
confectionery are now separate departments of the baker’s 
art. [See ConFECTIONARY B. 4.) 

3. A confectioncr’s shop. 

In mod. Dicts. : 

4. attrib., as confectionery shop, etc. 

1801 Mar. EpGewortu Angelina x. (1832) 61 Mrs. Ber- 
trand kept a large confectionary and fruit shop. 1825 J. 
Neat Srother Fon. 11. 342 Such..as were to be had of the 
confectionary shops. : 

+ Confe-ctioness. Ods. xnonce-wd. [impro- 
perly formed for confectionress: see -ESS.] A 
female confectioner. 

1640 Bratuwait Soulster L. 160 Art had showne her selfe 
such a Confectionesse, as nothing was there wanting which 
might enliven Nature. 

Confe-ctive, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. confect- ppl. 
stem of conficére (see CoNFECT) + -IVE.] Pertaining 
to the making of confections. 

3828 Blackw, Mag. XXIII. 796 The entremets.. Bedeck’d 
with all the pride of paste, Confective prowess shows. 

+Confectory, ¢. Obs. [ad. L. confectori-us 
(in sb. -zz), f. confector, agent-n. from conficére : 
see -OKY.] =prec. 

1648 J. BEAumonT Psyche iv. cxlvii. (R.), In which the 
wanton might Of confectory art endeavour’d how To charm 
all tastes to their sweet overthrow. 

Confe-ctory, sd. Anglicized form of L. con/fec- 
forium *slaughtering-placc of beasts’: given by 
Ogilvie as = CONFECTIONERY 3. 

+Confe‘cture. Ofs. Also 6 -our(e.  [ad. 
med.L. confectiira a confection, I.. confecttira pre- 
paration, f. ppl. stem of L. conficére to ConFrcr: 
see -URE.] A preparation of drugs, of preserved 
fruit, sweets, etc.; = CONFECTION, CoMFITURE. 

1386 Cuaucer Pard. T. 534 Per nys no creature Pat eten 
or drunken hab of pis confecture [z.7. confiture).. Pat he ne 
schal his lyf anon forlete. 1s0z Ord. Crysten Meu (W. de 
W. 1506) 1v. xxv. 310 To ete spyces or confectures .. is noo 
brekynge of faste. 168 Sc. Acts Fas. Vi (1597: § 114 The 
inordinat consumption. .of Drogges, Confectoures and Spice- 
ries, brocht from the pairtes beyond Sea. 1693 N. Stap- 
Horst tr. Nauzolf in Kay's Trav. (1738) 11. 123 A great 
dish fill‘'d up with Cibebs, and several sorts of confectures. 


+ Confe-der, v. Obs. Forms: 4-7 confeder, 
5-6-fedre, 4-6 -fether, -feter, 6 -fetter, -feather,. 
Se. -fidder, -fidir. [a. F. confédér-er (14th c. in 
Littré). ad. L. confederdre to league together.] 
The earlier equivalent of CONFEDERATE v. 


| 
| 


CONFEDERACY. 


1. trans. To unite in alliance; to ally, league, 
confederate. Const. fo, usto, with, together. 

¢ 1368 Citaucer Compl, Pite 42 Confetered both by bonde 
and assurance. 1485 Caxton St, H'enefr. 18 ‘To appease 
these inimytees and to confedere the myndes and courages 
of these men unto them. 1529 RasteLt Pastyme, fist. 
Brit, (1811) 280 The Erle of Warwyke .. confeteryd unto 
hym the duke of Clarence. 1533 in Strype Eccl. Wer. | 
xxi. 152 Whether they will confedre theniselves with any 
other outward princes. 1548 Upa.t, etc. Arasm, Par. 
Matt. xxvii 126 The holy gost..shall glue and confeder 
them together with mutuall charitie. 


b. pass. To be or be made confederate. 

1380 Wycuir Sed. [Vks. Il. 421 To be confedrid with 
hom. 1387 Trevisa //égden (Rolls) IV. 45 (Ptolemy and 
Antiochus] were confethered to gidres. 1555 Epen Decades 
1, v. 27 Such other as were confethered with hym, 1600 
Hottann Livy ui. xxxvi, 112 They .. were confedered Le- 
tweene themselves privily. .to call no assembly. 


2. intr, (for refl., To enter into an alliance or 


league ; to ally oneself. 

¢3460 Fortescue clés. § Lim. Afon. xii. 139 For drede 
that .. thai wolde confedre with the commons. 1529 Ras- 
TELL Pastyme, Fist. Brit, (1811) 128 Whych oth con- 
fetheryd against the Kyng. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 32 [Thai will] confidder with ws. 1§77 87 Hou.in- 
sHED Chron. 111. 1229/2 To confeder with the rebels. 1596 
Dacryoete tr. Leslie's Hist. Scotd, (1885) 88 Feiring lykwyse 
that thay. .had confiderid wt the Britanis. : 

3. trans, To make a league of (peace or amity). 

3534 tr. Pol. Verg. ug. [1ist. \Camd. Soc.) I. 271 They, 
confederinge peace and amitie for ever, devided the king- 
dom betweene them. 

Hence Confe-dered f//. a., Confedering v6/. sb. 
¢ 1625 SKELTON Reflyc. 54 Lyke heretykes confettred, Ye 
count yourselfe well lettred. 1530 PatsGr. 208/1 Con- 
federyng, coufederation. 1609 Hreywoop Brit. Frey xi. 
xix, ‘Confedend Kings. 

Confederacy kfnfe-dérisi). Also 4-6 con- 
feper-, -fether-, 4 7 confederacie, 6 confeder- 
atie. [AF. and ME. confederacie, f. stem of L. 
confader-atio, med.L. confader-dtus: sce -acy.] 

1, A union by league or contract between persons, 
bodies of men, or states, for mutual support or 
joint action; a leaguc, alliance, compact. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V. 271 After pe sevenbe 3ere 
of pe confeperacye[éntti faderis| he fau3t ajenst be Angles oft 
in smal bataylles, 1gs0 Nicotts TAucyd. vin. xviii. 201 They 
..caused the towne to tourne to their confederatie. 1555 
Epen Decades 28 Threescore and tenne men whiche were of 
his confetheracie. 1568 Grarton Chrov. 11. 461 The league 
and confederacie that was concluded betwene them. 1611 
Biste Odad. 7. 1684 R. Waccer Vat. Exper. 157 The Con- 
federacy of Two Companies of Men to expose Two Lights 
to each others view, so that the discovery of the one, may 
answer immediately to that of tbe other. 1769 Rosert- 
son Chas. V, 11. vn. 2 A general confederacy against the 
Ottoman power. 1861 May Const. Hist, (1863) 1. i. 10 
To..break down the confederacy of the great Whig families, 

b. Law (and thence gex.’, in bad scnse: A 
league for an unlawful or evil purpose; a con- 
spiracy. 

(1353 Act27 Edsv. ///, Stat. u.c.3 Facent entre eux .. 
compaignie ne confederacie en fraude ou deceite.] 1389 
in Eng. Gilds (1870) 39 Pei shullen makyn no meyntenaunce 
ne confederacie ageyn pe kyngis right. 1413 Lypc. /rer. 
Sowle mi. iv. (1483! 53 Thus haue yemey your fals con- 
federacy destroubled my Royamme. 1533 More A fol. xliv. 
Wks. 914/2 He calleth those assemblinges .. by y® name of 
confederacies. .for ought that 1 see he geueth a good tbyng 
and an holesome, an odious heynous name. 1614 B. Jonson 
Barth, Fair, i, Why this is a confederacy : a meere piece 
of practice upon her by these impostors, a 1704 1. Brown 
Pleas. Ep. Wks. 1730 1. 109. 1783 J. Wes.ey in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps, xciv. 16 Contederacies, to carry on the 
works of darkness. 1829 SoutHey O. Newman vii, Philip 
is the head Of the confederacy: his crafty brain..plans the 
mischief. a ; 

2. (without a or f/.) Condition or fact of being 
confederate: union for joint action, alliance. Ina 
bad sense: Conspiracy, collusion. 

15994 Carew /iuarte's Exam, Wits xii. (1616) 189 Moses 
..commanded .. Aaron to fill a vessell, and place the same 
in the Arke of confederacie. 1605 Bacon Adv. Leari.1. iv. 
§ 11 The sciences .. which have had better intelligence and 
confederacie with the imagination..than withreason. 1641 
Terines de la Ley 73 Vwo were indicted of Confederacie. 
1677 C. Hatton Corr. (1878) 146 They were guilty of con- 
federacy. 1759 Ropertson //ist. Scot. 1. 1. 44 In close 
confederacy with the duke of Albany. 1828 D'Israeu 
Chas. [, I}. ii. 39 In a perpetual state of confederacy and 
rebellion. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks, 1. 134 Philip was in 
confederacy with Muley Moluck, and therefore could not 
send troops against him. 

+b. Carnal confederag'. Obs. rare. 

1610 Heacey St. Aue., Citie of God xvi. xxii. 562 Before 
that the sonnes of God .. had any carnall confederacy with 
the daughters of men. 

3. quasi-concr. A collective body of persons or 
parties united by league ; a body of confederates ; 
now ¢sf. a union of states, a confederation. 

Southern Confederacy: the Confederate States of America. 
Confederacy now usually implies a looser or more temporary 
association than confederation, which is applied to a union 
of states organized on an intentionally permanent basis. 

(1577 HouinsHeD Chron. I11. 1093 In east Kent there were 
other..of the same confederacie. 1590 Suaxs. A/fds. N. 
ut. li, 192.) 1681 Nevite Plato Rede. 74 The Grecians 
. were forced to League themselves ‘yet in several Con- 
federacies, as that of the Etolians, that of the Achaians, etc.) 
for their mutual defence. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, Netheri. 
I. 17 The United Provinces are a confederacy of many in- 
dependent states, 1777 l’.S. Senate Manual (1886) 14 


CONFEDERAL. 


(Articles of Confederation) The stile of this confederacy shall 
be ‘The United States of America’, 1824 W. Irvine 7. 
Trav. 1. 179 The literary world is made up of little con- 
federacies. 1839 THiRLWALt Greece III. 47 A proposal..to 
transfer the treasury of the confederacy from Delos to 

Athens. 1861 Const. Confed. States Amer., The citizens 
of each State..shall have the right of transit and sojourn in 
any State of this Confederacy. 1861 Mottey in 7imes 23 
May, The body politic known for 7o years as the United 
States of America is not a Confederacy, not a compact of 
Sovereign States, not a co-partnership; it is a Common- 
wealth. 

Confederal (kgnfedéral’, a. [f. L. coz- to- 
gether + feder- league, after federa/, and the deri- 
vatives of coufaderare.| Pertaining or relating to 
a confederation ; sfec. in U.S. Hist. pertaining to 
the early organization of the United States under 
the Articles of Confederation adopted in 1781. 

1866 H. Pintuirs Amer. Paper Curr. 1. 94 Portions .. 
related to a confederal fund. 1866 A thenzum No. 2032. 
425/3 The struggle for confederal fusion. 

Confe‘deralist. [f. prec. + -1st: cf. federalist.} 
A member of a confederation. 

1848 /d/ust. Lond. News 15 Apr. 241/2 (Chartist Demon- 
stration in London), The Irish confederalists displayed a 
very splendid green standard. 

+Confe'derance. Ols. [f. ConFEDER v. or 
F. confidérer +-ANcE; cf. furtherance, hinderance, 
utterance, etc.} Confederacy, alliance. 

1513 DouGLas /Excis xi. iil. 29 Jour kyng hes our con- 
fiderans [ed. 1710 confederance] vpgeve. /did. xn. iv. 107 
Sall nevyr tyme..betyde, To breke this pece.. Ne this con- 
fiderans anis part in tuo. 

Confederate (kfnfe-dért), a. and sé. Also 6 
confetherate, 6-7 confederat. [ad. L. con/fede- 
rat-us, pa. pple. of (post-cl.) comfadera-re (trans.) 
to join or unite in a league, f. com- together + 
Jadera-re to league together, establish by league 
or treaty, f. fader- (nom. fedzzs) league, treaty, 
compact: see FEDERATE. Already in L. used 
substantively: so F. confédéré.] 

A. adj. United in a league, alliance, or con- 
federacy ; leagued, allied, confederated. 

1. as pa. pple. = CONFEDERATED, 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) II. 157 pe Scottes pat were 
somtyme confederat and wonede wip be Pictes. c1460 
Henryson Zale of Dog 33 Quhilk wer confederate straitlie 
in ane band. 1555 Even Decades 53 He came..with eyght 
other confetherate with hym. 1611 Biste /sa. vii. 2 Syria 
is confederate with Ephraim. 1714 Gay Trivia i. 81 
These Sirens stand. .Confederate in the cheat. 1884 A. R. 
Pennincton Wycilif ix. 299 Victories over the foes con- 
federate against them. 

Jig. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. I7, v. iii. 53 My heart is not con- 
federate with my hand. 1856 Mrs. BrowninG Aur. Leich 
1. (1888) 7 Strong words of counselling souls confederate With 
vocal pines and waters. 

2. as adj. 

1555 Even Decades 69 The confetherate kynges beseaged 
the vyllage. i 
confederate Knavery. 1757-8 SmotceTp /7ist. Eng. (1812) 
1. 165 The confederate army amounted to five and fifty 
thousand men. 1791 Cowper //iad xx. 192 Neptune..and 
his confederate gods. 1889 RAwLinson Axc. Egyft (ed. 4) 
258 Marmain.. led against him a confederate army, con- 
sisting of three principal tribes of the Tahennu. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 52 The Confederate Proba- 
bilities. 1714 Suartess. Alisc. Re/?. ww. ii, Of these thorowly- 
associating and confederate-animals ..none..in bulk or 
strength exceed the beaver. 1751 JoHNnson Ravnzbler No. 
167 P 3 Confederate intellects and auxiliar virtues. 

3. In Confederate States (of America\, abbreviated 
C. S. A.; the name assumed by the eleven southern 
states which seceded from the American Union in 
1860-61, and formed a confederacy of their own, 
which was finally overthrown in 1865, after which 
they were reunited to the United States. 


1861 (9 Feb.) Const. Confed. States Amer., In all such | 


[new] territory the institution of negro slavery as it now 
exists in the Confederate States, shall be recognized. 1861 
Lllustr. Lond, News 9 Mar. 209/1 Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Southern Confederacy, entitled the Con- 
federate States of America, was formally inaugurated at 
Montgomery..on the 18th ult. 

b. Hence, Of or belonging to the Confederate 
States, their government, army, etc. 

1861 /Zlustr. Lond. News 11 May 432/3 The Confederate 
flag has been hoistedon the fort. /ézd. 25 May 481/1 Thirty 
days to be allowed to United States’ vessels in Confederate 
ports to quit. 1863 Dicey Federad St. II. 241 When once 
the Confederate army was defeated. 1863 J. R. BAtmME 
Amer. States (1864) 185 Jefferson Davis, the Confederate 
President. 1878 NM. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 103 Some 
Southern Confederate leader, civil or military. 

B. sd. 

1. A person orstate in league with another or others 
for mutual support or joint action ; an ally. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. 1’ 20 Their cosyn, frende, & 
confederate, Edmonde Earle of Marche. 1553 BRENDE 
Q. Curtins C vi, Such as were hys confetherates. 1642 
Mitton A fod. Smect. (1851) 304, I see who is their assistant, 
who their confederat, who hath engaged his omnipotent 
arm to..crown with success their faith. 1781 Gisson Decd. 
& F. xxx. III. 170 The victorious confederates pursued 
their march. 1791 ‘G. Gampano’ Aux. Horsem. xi. (1809) 
112 A letter from the Duke of Wharton to Sir William 
More..who was his confederate on the turf. 1848 Mac- 
auLay /fist. Eng. I. 37 Venice, not yet humbled by the 
confederates of Cambray. 


1651 Hoses Leviath. 1. xii. 56 Juggling and * 
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“+b. Theol. One united in covenant with God, 
or allied with others in the same covenant. Oés. 

1655 Gouce Com. Heb. viii. 8 II. 251 As a confederate : 
as one of those that are in covenant with God. /ézd. II. 
261 The continual abode and operation of the Spirit in 
Gods confederates. 1681-6 J. Scotr Chr. Life (1747) III. 
238 To be a member of that [the Jewish] Church, and a 
Confederate in this Covenant, @1708 Beveripce Priv. Th. 
1, (1730) 62 Believers Children being .. Confederates with 
their Parents, in the Covenant of Grace. 

2. Law (and thence gvv.), in bad sense: One 
leagued with another or others for an unlawful or 
evil purpose ; an accomplice. 

1495 ict 11 Hen. I’//, c. 64 Pream., The same persones.. 
were adherentis, assistencis, confederatis .. socourers and 
comforteris. 1531 Eryot Gov. 1. ii, Dathan and Abiron .. 
with all their holle familie, and confederates. 1680 £staéZ 
Test 33 The very Criminals themselves, or their Acces- 
sories and Confederates. 1724 Swirt Drafier’s Lett. ii, 
Betrayers of their country, confederates with Wood. 1839 
Keicuttey Hist. Exg. 11. 25 Dr. Bocking .. a confederate 
of Masters. A/od. The thief escaped, but his confederate 
was apprehended. 

U.S. Hist. One belonging to or on the side 
of the Confederate States in the War of Secession, 
1861-65: see A. 3. 

1861 Russett Let. 1 May in 77%szes 28 May 9 Between 
joo and 800 guns have fallen into the hands of the Con- 
federates. 1863 J. R. Batme Amer. States (1864) 179 A 
battle which ..would probably have cleared Missouri of 
the Confederates. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 230 
The Confederates were the first to use the torpedo boat. 

Confederate (kpnfedéreit),v. [f. L. confaderat- 
ppl. stem of confederare, or possibly from the 
much earlier ppl. adj. CONFEDERATE: see prec. 
(The pa.t. was sometimes also confederate.) An 
earlier form was CONFEDER through French.] 

1. trans. To unite (persons or states) in a league, 
bring into alliance, ally; to form into a confedera- 
tion. Const. w¢th, together, +unto. 

1532 Hervet Venophon's Househ. iv. (1768) 18 To bringe 
him presentes fro the cites of Grece, confederated vnto 
him. 1577 HeLttowes Guevara's Chron. 331 To confederate 
and set them at agreement. 1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. 
Relig. 1. i. 304 It confederates inen with God and between 
themselves. 1757 BurKE Adridgm. Eng. Hist. Wks. 1842 
II. 587 To confederate others in their design. 1758 JoHNSON 
Idler No. 7 ® 9 The writers of news, if they could be con- 
federated, might give more pleasure to the public. 1884 
Mlacn. Mag. Nov. 27/1 To endeavour to confederate the 
Windward Islands. 

Jig. 1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 34 Cold Vapours.. 
intimately confederated and congeal’d. 

b. For an evil or unlawful purpose. Cf. Con- 


FEDERACY 1 b. 


1sss in Strype Zccé. AZem. III. App. xlvi. 140 An utter | 


enemie unto the saide Bisshope, confederated with the 
principal adversaris aforesaide. 
Combat 26 Gone astray, and wickedly confederated with 
Heretickes. 1748 RicHarnson Clarissa (1811) I. xiv. 93 
To confederate all the family against me. 1849 CoBpEN 
Speeches 37 Neither in England nor Ireland have there been 
100 men confederated together with arms to war against 
the Crown and Government. 

2. refi. To ally oneself; to enter into a league, 


or conspiracy. 

1531 Etyor Gov. 11. xii, Their willes and appetites daily 
more and more so confederated them selfes. 1543-4 Act 
35 Hen. VI11, c. 12 The..frenchekyng..hath confederated 
hyin selfe with the greate Turke. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 
1. xvi. (1739) 31 All the people in the Folkmote shall con- 
federate themselves as sworn Brethren, to defend the 
Kingdom. 1828 E. Irvinc Last Days 43 In what way any 
man can ..confederate himself with so many great prin- 
ciples of falsehood. 

+b. To ally oneself sexually. Ods, 

c1g55 Harpsrietp Divorce Hen. VITL (1878) 254 One that 
had in her most abominable .. desires confederated herself 
.. with her own natural brother. 

3. zntr. (for refi.) Of persons or states: To 
enter into a league, ally or league oneself (w7th.) 

1557 Nort tr. Guexara’s Diall Pr. 213 a/2 There one 
frend confederate with another, so that their hartes were 
maryed. 1591 PercivaLt Sf. Dict., Alfar, to confederate, to 
allie himselfe. 1634 Hersert 7vav. 120 His valiant sister. . 
confederating with foure Sultans..entred his Bed-chamber, 
and..strangled him. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended 
i. 122 The Piszeans confederated with several other Greek 
nations, and made war uponthe Eleans. 1825 T. JEFFERSON 
Autobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 30 The larger colonies had threat- 
ened they would not confederate at all, if their weight in 
Congress should not be equal to the numbers of people 
they added to the confederacy. 1863 Morning Star 17 
Dec. 5/5 When this contest commenced in 1861, but six 
States confederated. 

Ciemb: 


b. In bad sense: To conspire. 
1622 Matynes Anc, Law-Merch. 222 A Merchant..to- 
gether with his sonne and a Broker had confederated to 
buy great store of merchandises vpon their credit, of pur- 
pose to breake and to inrich themselues. 1701 Lond. Gaz, 
No. 3760/3 [Unpaid troops] who threaten to Confederate if 
speedy Care be not taken to satisfie them. 1769 Brack- 
sTONE Come. IV. 100 If any sworn servant of the king’s 
houshold conspires or confederates to kill any lord of this 
realm. 1779-81 Jonnson LZ. P., Blackmore, The wits 
easily confederated against him. 


Confederated (kfnfedéretted), pl. a. [ff 
prec. + -kp!,] Leagued, allied ; joined in con- 
federacy ; forming a confederation ; see the verb. 

1605 VersTEGAN Dec. /nteld. v. (1628) 115 Their bordering 
enimies the confederated Scotishmen and Pictes. 1736 
Disc, Witcher.6 A Familiar, that is, a confederated Person 


1623 HexHam Zongue- | 


CONFEDERATIVE. 


privy to the Plot. a18s0 Catnoun Ws. (1874) III. 365 
Belonging to the states of the Union in their confederated, 
and not in their individual character. 


Confe‘derately, adv. [f, ConFEDERATE a, + 
-LY 2.] Like confederates. 


1832 Fraser's Mag. IV. 719 [They] were much more con- 
federately treated by the ministry. 

Confederateship. are. 
sb. + -SHIP.] = CONFEDERACY. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. Pref. 29 The Romish Con- 
federateship. 1837 Zazt’s A/ag. IV. 726 Scribe imagines 
this view of confederateship to be exclusively the besetting 
sin of the French. 

Confederatie, obs. f. ConFEDERACY. 


Confe'derating, v4/. sé. [f ConrEDERATE 7. 
+-ING1.] The action of the verb CONFEDERATE. 
a 1732 Atrersury (J.), It is a confederating with him to 
whom the sacrifice is offered. 


Confe‘derating, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING °.] 
That confederates : see the verb. 

1697 VanBrucH Prov. Wife u1. i, Get you gone.. you 
contederating strumpet you. 1762 STeRNE 77. Shandy 
(1802) VI. xxxill. 360 Betwixt the Queen and the rest of 
the confederating powers. 

Confederation (kfnfedéréi-fan). In 5-6-acion, 
-acyon. fa. F. conféd‘ration, in OF. -acion (14th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. confaderation-em (Jerome), n. 
of action f. confaderdre: see CONFEDERATE .] 

1. The action of confederating, or condition of 
being confederated ; a league, an alliance (between 
persons or states; in mod. use only the latter). 
Formerly also in a bad sense, Conspiracy. 

Articles of confederation: provisions (embodied in 
clauses) in accordance with which parties confederate ; in 
U.S. Hist, esp. those adopted by the Continental Congress 
of 1777, in accordance with which the thirteen American 
colonies that had separated from Great Britain formed 
themselves into the confederation, which was superseded 
by the closer union established in 1789. 

¢ 1425 WynToun Cron. vil. xv. 116 Pe Confederatyown Dat 
wes be-twene Pe Rewmys twa. 1460 CapGrave Chron. 289 
Thomas Mounbray [and] Richard Scrop .. mad confedera- 
cion that thei schuld help to amende the insolens in the 
reme. 1515 Barcray Zgdoges ui. (1575) C ij/3 They have 
no frendship but conspiration, And to do mischiefe con- 
federation. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Aiugs ix. 14 lehu..madea 
confederacion agaynst Ioram. 1603 Knoties Hist. Turks 
11638) 197 [They] met accordingly, and there fully concluded 
all the Articles of their confederation. 1654 H. L’Estrance 
Chas. I (1655) 60 Confederations and alliances between 
Princes are rarely long-lived. 1777 (¢ztde) Articles of Con- 
federation and perpetual union between the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, etc. 1802 
Avotpnus Hist, Eng. (1817) Il. 364 They voted articles 
of confederation and union, in which they assumed the 
appellation of ‘the United States of America’. 1825 T. 
JEFFERSON Axutobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 52 A majority of the 
States, necessary by the Confederation to constitute a 
House. 1885 Manch. Exaii.14 Oct. 5/3 [A] scheme for 
the confederation of the colonies. 

2. A number of states (or formerly of persons) 
united by a league; a body of states united for 


certain common purposes. 

In modern political use, ‘confederation’ is usually limited 
to a permanent union of sovereign states for common action 
in relation to externals. Such were the following: Ger- 
manic Confederation, the union of the German States under 
the presidency of the Emperor of Austria from 1815 to 
1866. Confederation of the Rhine, the union of certain 
German States under the protection of Napoleon Bonaparte 
from 1806 to 1813. New England Confederation, the 
union of four New England colonies for common defence 
against the Dutch and the Indians, 1643-84. The United 
States of America are commonly described as a Confedera- 
tion (or confederacy) from 1777 to 1789 ; but from 17809, their 
closer union has been considered a ‘ federation’ or federal 
republic. 

1622 Heyuin Alicrocosneus (1625) 281 An offensive and 
defensive league; into which first entered the Uranians, 
Swits and Vndervaldens, Ao. 1316; neither were they all 
united into one confederation till the yeare 1513. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 191 The present Germanic Confederation, 
established by .. the Congress of Vienna on the 8th June 
1815, consists of 38 Independent States. The central point 
and the organ of the Confederation is the Federative diet, 
which sits at Frankfort on the Main. 1839-42 ALison 
Hist. Europe xiii, The title of Protector of the Confedera- 
tion ofthe Rhine. 1841 W. Sprapine /taly §& Jt. Jsd. 1. 45 
Their confederation is said to have always consisted of 
twelve towns. 1871 Freeman Nornz. Cong. (1876) LV. xviii. 
208 Doubtless the foremost member of the Danish Civic 
Confederation. 

Hence Confedera‘tionist, an adherent or sup- 
porter of a confederation. 

1861 Louisville Frnl., The confederationists may be of 
one bone with their new President. 1865 Padl A/adl GC. 
No. 307. 6/2 ‘ Confederationist’ or young Irelander. 

Confe-deratism. rare. Thesystem or practice 
of confederates, e.g. of the Confederate party in the 
United States. 

1870 E. Mutrorp The Nation xvii. 340 Confederatism, 
in its attack upon the nation, is in league with hell. 


Confederative (kgnfe'dérctiv), 2. [f. L. con- 


[f. CoNFEDERATE 


federat-, ppl. stem (see CONFEDERATE) +-IVE: cf. 


mod.F. confédératif, -itve (Rousseau, St. Simon, 
etc.).] Of or relating to confederates or confeder- 
ating. 

c1819 BentHam Ji&ks. I]. 447 The two confederative 
powers, to-wit, the monarch and the House of Lords. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 319 The report. .is a confederative 
misrepresentation. It is the wilful act of the fraternity. 


CONFEDERATOR. 


Confederator (kpnfe-dére‘ta1). ? Obs. [agent-n. 
in L. form, f. L.. confederdre to CONFEDERATE: 
corresp. to F. confdératenr.] One who con- 
federates with others (¢sf. for an evil purpose) 5 
a confederate, conspirator. 

1536 ict 28 //en. I'/J/, c. 15 § 1 Robbers, murtherers, 
and confederatours vpon the sea. 1568 Grarton Chron. 
Tien. V1I1I, V1, 1227 One hundred thousand Crownes, 
whereof the one halfe the Confederatours shall and maye 
employ when neede shall require. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
73 Enquirie shall bee made of conspirators and confedera- 
tors. 31864 Weruster has Confederater. 

+ Confe'derey, confedre. Os. [repr. OF. 
*confédérée fem.:—Rom. type *confederata (see 
-ADE): for form cf. valley, F. vallée.] = Con- 
FEDERACY. 

1494 FABYAN ¥Y. cxxill. ror With the other of his confederey. 
Tbid. vi. clviii. 140 They drewe westwarde, and made a 
confederey with the West Brytons. 1534 Wuittinton 7'u/- 
dyes Offices 1. (1540) 25 The confedre of bretherne. 

+ Confeoffee’. Ols. = Co-rrorrek. 

1480 Bury IWills (1850) 60, I desire and require myne 
confeoffes that they deliuere astate, etc. 

Confer (kpnfs-1), v. [ad. L. confer-re to bring 
together, collect, gather, contribute, connect, join, 
consult together, bring together for joint examina- 
tion, compare ; also to confer, or bestow; f. cor- 
together, and intensive + fer-re to bear, bring. F. 
conférer (14th c. in Littré) does not appear to have 
been taken into Eng.: hence the difference of 
stress between confer, defer, infer, and differ, 
offer, proffer, suffer. Cf, Cotnate, formed on 
the ppl. stem of L. conferre.] 

+1. trans. To bring together, gather, collect; to 
add fogether. Obs. 

1571 Homilies 11. Rebellion vi. (1574) 613 To conferre 
theyr cominon forces, to the defence of they felowe Chris- 
tians. 1590 RecorpDE, etc. Gr. Artes 386, I did conferre 
their debts together, and found the debt of the first and the 
second to amount to 47 pound. 16r5 Cuapman Odyss. 
xx. 619 That all the handmaids she should first confer. 
1638 — //esiod \1. 29 All tooles.. And .. tacklings, to thy 
House confer. 

+b. To include together, comprise, comprehend. 

crsgo Pilger. T. 727 in Thynne’s Animadu, App. i. 98 
Under the coler of the wolfe Is conferyd al the stinking 
fuet—So the hunters call it whan they mak ther suet. 1610 
Guitum Heraldry ui. xxiv. (1660) 245 The skull is inwardly 
hollow, to the end that the braine.. might be the more 
commodiously conferred therein. c¢1611 CuApmMAN J/tad 
=a zo The works of all being conferred and preserved 
there. 

te. fig. To bring (e.g. to mind, under one’s 
notice, etc.). Ods. 

1586 A. Day Engl. Secretari¢ 1. (1625) 13, I conferre the 
regard thereof to my present imaginations. /éid. 61 But 
what doe I conferre unto your view the notes of such and 
so many doubts and hazards. 

+2. To collect, give, or furnish as a contribu- 
tion; to contribute. Const. 4o. Ods. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. (1871) 176 To conferre euery 
yere a certayn summe. .to the byldyng and reformyng of al 
such .. placys. 1628 Hopses 7éhucyd. 1. ix. (1822) 6 He 
himself hath conferred most ships to that action. a@1677 
Barrow Sev. (1810) I. 4 lt confers somewhat to the need, 
convenience, or comfort of those... creatures. 

tb. absol. To contribute (7770, fo). Obs. 

1§28 in Strype Eccé/. AJem. 1. App. xxiit. 46 Such things 
-.as might conferre unto the same. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. ii. 64 The Compasse, declaring rather the 
ship is turned, then conferring unto its conversion. 1655-60 
Stantey //ist, Philos. (1701) 262 Those things which confer 
hereunto are to be esteemed Goods. a 1677 Barrow Serv. 
Ps. cxxxii. 16 The Priests do confer to the good of the 
State. 1703 T. N. City §& C. Purch. 11 Addition of Distent 
will confer much to their Beauty. 

3. trans. To give, grant, bestow, as a grace, or 
as the act of a qualified superior. 

157° Act 13 Eliz. c, 12 §8 No Title to conferr or present 
by Lapse, shall accrue upon any Depryvation ipso facto. 
3633 P. Fretcner Purple /s/. 1. v, Such honour thus con- 
ferrd. 1717 Porein Lady AJ. W. Afontague's Lett. xxvi, 
The very favour you are then conferring. 1725 BERKELFY 
Proposal Wks. IL}. 231 They have also the power of con- 
ferring Degrees in all Faculties, 1765-9 BLacksToNe 
Comm. (1793) 505 The stile and title .. which the king is 
pleased to confer. 1878G. Macponatp Péantastes LL. xviii. 

Benefits conferred awaken love in some minds. J/od. 
The ordinary degrees were then conferred. 
+b. Const. 40, nfo, or dative; rarely tuto. Obs. 

1542 Upaittr. Eras. Apoph. 254 The garlande murall, 
whiche the..Capitain conferred to suche persone as .. had 

rste scaled the walles). 1548 Gest Pr. Masse 84 It is y° 
sacramental mean wherwyth they be applied and conferred 
vntous. 3598 Cuarman /éiad 1. 307 Jove bow'd his head... 
for sign we should confer These Trojans their due fate. 1654 
R. Coprincton tr. Hist. Justine 20 The Kingdom of the 
Persians .. was conferred into the power of one. 1665 
Mantey Grotius’ Low.C. Warres 593 Yo confer his right 
of Claym in that Kingdom to Philip. 1768-74 Tucker Z?. 
Nat. (1852) I. 262 Virtue..confers us very little benefit. 

e. Const. on, upon. (Cf. Bestow vz. 6 b.) 

1610 SHaks, Temp. t. ii. 126 And confer faire Millaine 
With all the Honors, on my brother. 165: Hosses 
Leviath. u. xxx. 178 Those that have the Soveraign Power 
conferred on them. 1841 Lane Arad. Nts. 1. 12 For the 
favour he had conferred upon him, 1861 HuGues Tov 
Broun at Oxf. i. (1889) 3 Why should we not make the 
public pay for the great benefits we confer on them? 

d. with the subject a thing. 
@1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. vi. § 11 That sacraments 
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contain and confer grace. 1809 J. Marsnatt. Const. Opin. 
(1839) 113 The incorporating act confers this jurisdiction. 
1860 Tynpatt Glac.1. xv. 102 That joy of heart which perfect 
health confers. 

+ 4. To bring into comparison, compare, collate. 
Const. usually cwzth ; also Zo, «nto. Also adsol. Obs. 

(12xceedingly common from 1530 to 1650. The Latin ab- 
breviation ‘cf.’ of confer=compare, is still in use.) 

@ 1533 Fritu Disput. Purgat. Pref. 11829) 85 Let us 
ever confer them unto the pure word of God. 1544 Puarr 
Regim. Lyfe (1560) Sijb, Conferrynge the boke and the 
herbe duly together. 1557 (##¢/e), ‘The Newe ‘I'estament .. 
Conferred diligently with the Greke, and best approued 
translations, 1586 A. Day Eugd. Secretarte 1. (1625) 94 
lf they be conferred .. to the life and joyes to come. 1621 
Burton Anat, Aled. 1, iii. m1. (1651) 326 Confer future and 
times past with present. 1655-60 Srantey //ist. Philos. 
(1701) 479 Most of our party confer Irrational Creatures In 
general simply with Men. 1753 Hanway 7'rav. (1762) 11. 
1. vil. 35 ‘Io confer occasionally, in order to see that his 
accounts agree. 

th. Zo confer notes: see Compares.) 2b. Obs. 

1650 Futter /’sgahk it. xiv. 300 Ilere Gentile and Jew 
confer their notes, and compare their intelligence together 
concerning Christ’s birth. 1654 EI. L’Estrancrk Chas. J 
(2655) 177 All their informers assemble, and confer their 
notes together. c1zoq Swirr The Problem, ‘Vhe Ladies 
vanish in the smother ‘I'o confer notes with one another. 

+e. To put the sense together, construe. Ods. 

1554 Puitpot Exam, § Writ, (Parker Soc.) 334 Where 
we say that the holy Church. .may err, that ts thus to be 
conferred, that it is possible some part of the Church for a 
time to be deceived. 

+ 5. intr. To agree, accord, conform with, fo). 

1560 Frampton in Strype dan. Ref. I. xx. 244 They 
asked me, whether I would confer with their religion. . And 
1 did confer with them in their religion. 164x V2ved. 
Smectymnuus Pref., Churches that doe not conferre to 
Episcopall Government. 


tb. trans. Obs. 


1535 Goodly Primer TD iij, They that conferre theyr lyfe 
and workes to the signes of heuen. 

6. intr. To converse, talk together ; now always 
on an important subject, or on some stated ques- 
tion: to hold conference, take counsel, consult. 

1545 in Lodge Jélust. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 114 The 
Wardens, wt. whom I have conferred in that behalf, do say. 
1586 CoGan Haven Health ccxli.(1636) 272 To conferre and 
talke with our friends of merry inatters. 1596 Suaks. Tas. 
Shr. v. ii. 102 They sit conferring by the Parler fire, 1666 
Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 26 Desirous that I would come.. 
and confer with hin about the Navy. 1726 Cnuetwoop 
Adv, Capt. Boyte 226, 1 observ’d the Maid .. conferring 
with a Country Fellow. 1769 Ropertson Chas. I’, ILI. 
vit. §t A certain number .. should meet, in order to confer 
upon the points in dispute. 1879 E. Garretr /fouse by 
Works \1. 38 Vhe two girls conferred together, and Lydia 
accepted the offer. 

b. fg. 

1576 FreminG Panopt, Epist. 87, L would have you con- 
ferre wt your owne conscience. 1610 Br. Hart Afol. 
Brownists Wks. (1614) 731 Consider, and conferre seriously. 

+7. trans. To discuss, talk over, consult about. 

1gs2 T. Barnabe in Ellis Orig. Lett. u.145 Il. 205 To 
com to hym and conferre certayne matters withhym. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxiv. 17 What are these communica- 
tions that you conferre one with an other [sersoues guos 
confertis|? 1667 Mitton 7’, L. t.774 They .. confer Thir 
State affairs. 1689 tr. Buchanan's De Fure R. 2 Freedom 
of speaking and conferring the thoughts of the Heart. 


+Confere. Oés. [f. Con-+ FERE companion.] 
A companion, fellow, colleague. 


c14so Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 4736 Pe 
bischope and his confers. 


Conferee \kpnfér7').  [f. Conrer + -EE.] 
l. One who is conferred with, a member of a 
conference. (U. S.) 


1846 in Worcester. 1888 CHAMBERLAIN Costmun. fr. 
Washington 16 Feb., The strong sense entertained by all 
the conferees of the importance of removing all cause of 
irritation. 1888 Trey (N. Y.) Daily Times 15 Sept. 4/5 
An agreement has been reached by the conferees on the 
sundry civil bill. 

2. One on whom something is conferred. 


Conference (kgnféréns’, 56. Also 6 and in 9 
in sense 8) conferrence, 7 conferrance. [a. F. 
conférence (16th c. in Littré), or ad. med.L. con- 
ferentia, {. confer-re to CONFER : sec -ENCE. (Col- 
lation (from the ppl. stem) was in earlier use in 
most of the senses.)] 

+1. The action of bringing together ; collection ; 
addition, adding up. Oés. (Cf. ConFER 1.) 

1610 A. Cooke Pope Youn in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 87 
It is plain, by conference of years, that he meant to note 
out the 855th .. put these odd sums, 4, 3, and 8, to 840 and 
they will make 855. 1651 WALTON LP Wotton (1670) 137 
The Bihle, which by many years labour, and conference, 
and study, he [Bp. Bedel] had translated into the Irish 
tongue. — ; 

+ 2. Contribution, furnishing, supplying. Ods. 

1545 Raynotp Syrth Alankynde 1 The conference of 
mnost matter in begettyng. 

+3. Comparison, esp. of texts; collation. Ods. 

1538 Eryor Dict. Pref. to King, The conference ofphrases 
or fourmes of speakynge latin and englyshe. 1562 Q. Ken- 
NEDV in Crosraguell §& Kno.r (1563) 19 b (Jam.!, Knox does 
not meit the heid of my partickle quhair I do mark the 
conferrence betuix the phrase of the scriptures alledged be 
vs baith. 1602 Futpecke (title), The second part of the 
Parallele, or Conference of the Ciuill Law, the Canon Law, 
and the Common Law. 1645 Ussjier Body Diz, (1647) 24 
By .. conference of other places, the true reading may be 


CONFERENT. 


discerned. 1663 Cuarcteton Chorea Gigant, 30 As inay be 
. collected from a Conference of Times, Actions, etc. 

4. The aetion of eonferring or taking counsel, 
now always on an important or serious subject or 
affair; ‘the act of conversing on scrious subjects, 
formal discourse’ (J..; Lut formerly in the more 
general sense of: Conversation, discourse, talk. 

155s Kinen Decades. ii. 10 You may .. knowe by confer. 
ence had with the apothecaries, 1597 Bacon “ss., Of 
Studtes (Arb.) 10 Reading maketh a Rall man, conference a 
readye man, and writing an exacte man. 1601 Siaks. 

Jud. C. rv. it. 17 Nor with such free and friendly Conference 
As he hath vs'd of old) 1641 Kvtiyn 2éary 4 Oct., To 
St. Mary's Chapell, where | had some conference with two 
English Jesuites. 1768 STERNE Sent. Journ. (1775 1.1), 
1 saw the monk in close conference with a lady. 1814 Jane 
Austen Mansf. Park 1851) 16 Their hours of happy anirth 
and moments of serious conference. 1828 LD IsrariaCha ./, 
L. viii. 268 He demanded to be admitted toa las conferenve 
with the King. 1860 Tyxoatt Glac. 1. xxiv. 171 Our con- 
ference ended with the arrangement that I was to write 
him an official letter. 

+b. Mceting for conversation, rendezvous. Od: 

575 Cucurcnyvarp CAippes (1817) 134 Divers enunies had 
alwayes there a common resorte and conference. 

tc. Subject of conversation, ‘talk 7. Ods. 

1625 Massincer Vew Hay iv. i, Wherefore have you .. 
given yourself To visits and entertainments? ‘Think yu, 
madam, ‘Tis not grown public conference? 

+ 5. Communication, converse, intercourse. O/s. 

1565 Jewer Repl. Harding (1611) 196 The foure Pa- 
triarkes..vsed to write letters of conference betweene them- 
selues, thereby to professe their Religion one to an other. 
165: Hospes Leviath. 1. xit. 56 Witches, that pretended 
conference with the dead. 
fig. 1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. u. xiv. 93 lmpostumes 
in the eyes.. because thei haue a conference with the head, 
thei are evill to heale. 

6. A formal meeting for consultation or discus- 
sion; ¢.g. between the representatives of different 
sovereign states, the two Houses of Parliament 
or of Congress, thc representatives of societies, 
parties, etc. 

Hampton Court Conference, that held hy James I and 
the High Church party with some of the Puritans in the 
Church of England, in January 1604; Savoy Conference, 
that held at the Savoy Palace in London between the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians after the Restoration in 
1661. 

1586 A. Day Engl. Secretarie u. (1625) 20 Whom your 
selfe knew an houre before our conference, to have hin dis- 
charged our company. 1665-6 MarveLt Corr. 5 Jan., A 
Message came. .from the Lords for present Conference upon 
four billssent uptothem. 1669 PAé. 77ans. LV. 953 Vhe 
Conferences held at Paris in the Academy Royal for the 
improvement of the Arts of Painting and Sculpture. 1769 
Ropertson Chas. V, VI. vi. gt They demanded a con- 
ference with the representatives of the cities concerning 
the state of the nation. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. ix. 151 
Conferences most usually take place where either House 
disagrees to amendments in bills made by the other. 1875 
Jevons Money (1878) 49 The International Monetary Con- 
ference held at Paris, in 1867. 

7. The annual assembly of ministers and other 
tepresentatives of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion, constituting its central governing body 
(first held in 1744); also the name of similar 
assemblies or bodies in other Methodist societies, 
and some other religious bodies in Great Lritain 
and America. (Written with capital C.) 

1744 WesLey Jrn/., Monday 25 (June] and the five 
following days, we spent in conference with many of our 
brethren. 1745 /éid., Thursday, August 1, and the follow. 
ing days, we had our second Conference, with as many of 
our brethren..as could be present. — Alin. Conversations 
(1749) Conv. ti, Aug. 1, 1745, It was proposed to review the 
Minutes of the last Conference with regard to justification. 
1784 — Ws. ete IV. 512 The Rev. John Wesley's 
Declaration and Appointment of the Conference of the 
people called Methodists. 1859 Geo. Etiot A. Bede Epil., 
“Conference has forbid the women preaching’..‘ Ah’, said 
Seth. .‘and a sore pity it was o’ Conference’. 1886 Pad/ 
Mall G. 21 July 10/1 The ‘Legal Hundred’. .is a very 
important part of the Methodist organization. The one 
hundred ministers of which it is composed become ex- 
officio members of the conference for life. 

8. The action of conferring ; bestowal. 

1869 Daily News 30 Oct., The conference of the degree 
upon Mr. Absolom was loudly cheered. 1881 Standard 
25 Nov., The conferrence of the degree was loudly cheered 
by the undergraduates. 

9. attrib, 

1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vii. 260 A central conference 
room. 1886 Pall Matt G. 21 July 10/1 Klected as con- 
ference secretary. 

Co:nference, 7. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 
hold conference ; to confer. 

1846 Worcester cites Chr. Observer. 1865 Cartyir 
Fredk. Gt. WW. xt xi. 265 There was of course long con- 
ferencing, long consulting. 

Conferencier (kp:nf€rénsie1).  rzortce-cerd. 
organizer or leading member of a conference. 

1885 Ch. Times XXII. 367'4 The long-expected con- 
ferencier appeared..on the platform, 

Co-nferencize, 2. nonce-wd. [see -12E.] rrr. 
To hold a conference. 

1833 New Sfonthly Mag. 12 Three years of friendly 
conferencizing and conversationing in Downing Street. 

+ Conferent, 2. Obs. [a. obs.F. conférent use- 
ful, profitable, ad. L. conferent-em, pr. pple. of con- 
fer-re toconduce, be nseful.] Pertinent, applicable. 


intr. To 


An 


CONFERENTIAL. 


1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., They be 
conferent to the dyseases of asma, palsye, and spettynge of 
blode. 1545 RayNotp Byrth Mankynde 6 Vheyr operation 
is sumtymes conferent and appartaynyng to the matters 
that we entende of. : 

Conferential (kgnférenfal), @. [f. med.L. 
conferentia CONFERENCE + -AL.] Of or relating to 
conference, or to a conference: see the sb. 

1862 Worcester cites Eclect, Rev. 1882-3 Scuarr En- 
cycl, Relig. Know?, 111. 2586/1 Victoria, New Zealand, and 
Queensland are not as yet invested with conferential powers. 
1887 Pall Afall Budget 14 Apr. 8 All our conferential 
meetings only serve to part us more. 

Conferme, obs. f. CONFIRM, CONFORM v, 

Conferment (kfnfS-1mént), sé. [f. Conrer v. 
+-MENT.] The action of conferring or bestowing ; 
+ concr. something conferred (oés.). 

1658 SLtincssy Diary (1836) 200 A competent conferment 
upon your younger brother. 1877 Daily News 30 Nov. 3/5 
Oxford, Conferment of Degrees. 1885 JMlanch. Evening 
News 15 May 2/2 The Lancet .. advocates the conferment 
of medical peerages. 


+ Conferme‘nt, v. Oés. [ad. L. confermenta-re, 
f. con-+fermentare to FERMENT.] ¢trans. To fer- 
ment together, mix in fermentation. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 162 The life is confermented to the 
bloud of the veins. 

+ Conferme’ntate, f//. a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
Sermentit-us pa. pple.: see prec.) Mixed or 
combined in fermentation. 

16s0 CHARLETON Paradoxes Prol. 21 These.. being joyned 
in commissicn and confermentate with the Balsamicall 
Emanations. 

+ Confermenta‘tion. O/s. [n. of action f. 
L. confermentare : see CONFERMENT @. and -ATION.] 
Fermentation together ; combination in a process 
of fermentation. 

1650 CHARLETON (aradores Prol. 21 The third Quality 
resulting from their Commixture of Confermentation. 1684 


tr. Gonet’s Merc. Compit. 1. 29 The mutual confermentation 
of all the Simples increases their virtue. 

Conferrable (kgufarab'l), a. 
-ABLE.] ‘That may be conferred. 

1660 E. WaterHouse Arms & Arm. 94 It qualifies a 
gentleman for any conferrable honour. 1864 in WeBsTER. 
.Wod. Degrees conferrable by the university. 

Conferral (kgntd-1al). rave—°. [f. as prec. + 
-AL: cf. bestozwal, ete.) The action of conferring 
or bestowing ; = CONFERMENT 5d. 

1880 in WEBSTER Supp. 

Conferred (kgnfd-1d), fi. a. 
-ED.] Granted, bestowed, ete. 

1794 J. Wittiams Crying Epistle 38 An assumed or con- 
ferred potency. 

Conferrer (kpnfdroai). [f. Conrer v. + -ER).] 
One who confers: see the verb. 


1565 App. PARKER Cory. (1853) 234 Our book which is 
subscribed to by the bishops conferrers. 1625 UssHEer 


[f. ConFER + 


[f. as prec. + 


Answ. Jesuit 134 Appointed to be witnesses rather than* 


conferrers of that grace. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) 
I. xxxii. 327 Several persons, as conferrers or receivers. 
1871 ALABASTER IVheel of Law 208 Conferrers of a name. 
1887 Barinc-GouLp Gaverocks 1. xix. 263 The recipient, 
not the conferrer, of favours. | 

Conferring (kpnfd rin), vd/. sb. [f.as prec. + 
-ING1,]_ The aetion of the verb ConFER, q. Vv. 

1861 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. Pref. (1573) 19 The con- 
ferring of tongs. 1649 Roserts Clavis Bz6/, Introd. iii. 35 
The conferring of ancient translations with the Originals. 
1891 Standard 11 Feb. 3 Mr. Balfour attended the conferring 
of degrees at Trinity College, Dublin. 

Conferruminate (kgnfer#minct), a. Bot. 
[ad. L. conferritmindt-us soldered together, pa. 
pple. of conferriminare, f. con- together + ferri- 
minare to solder: see FERRUMINATE.] (See quot.) 

1855 Loupon Zucycl. Plants 409 Seeds angular. Embryo 
conferruminate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. viii. 314 Cotyledons 
. consolidated into one body by the coalescence of the con- 
tiguous faces. .are said to be conferruminate. 

Conferruminate (-e't), 7. [f. L. conferri- 
mind-re see prec.) +-ATE3,} ¢raus. To solder to- 
gether; to unite closely into a solid mass. 

1826 DeNnuiAN, etc. Zrav, u. 249 The cement .. is so com- 
pletely conferruminated with the grains, ; 

+ Conferru:mina‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. 
L. conferriiminare: sce prec.] Soldering together ; 
ig. intimate union or combination. 

1656 Trapp Cont. Rom. xi. 6 Whatsoever conferrumina- 
tion of grace and works Papists dream of. 

+ Confe'rt, 2. Ods. [ad. L. confert-us, pa. pple. 
of confercire, f. con- + farcire to stuff.] Dense, 
compact. 

1661 Origen's Ofin. in Phenix (1721) 1. 54 [Clouds] when 
become more crouded and confert .. fall. .in..Showers. 

+Confertion. Ods.-° [n. of action f. L. 
confert- (sce prec. ).] 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Confertion, a stuffing or filling. 

Confertispa'rsison. /Velsh Pros. [f. 1. 
confertus erowded + sparsus sparse + sonus 
sound.] (See quot.) 

1856 J. Wittiams Gram. Edeyru § 200 A syllable that 
terminates with four consonants, having the obscure pro- 
nunciation of the mutescent y between each..is called con- 
fertisparsison. 

|| Conferva (kpnf31va). Sot. Pl. confervee 
(-v7). [L. conferva, some kind of water plant 
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with healing virtues mentioned by Pliny, pcrh. 
comfrey. ] 

A genus of plants originally constituted by Dil- 
lenius, and then made to contain many hetero- 
geneous species of filamentous cryptogams; now 
restricted to certain fresh-water Green Algze 
(Chlorophyllx), composed of simple (z.e, un- 
branched) many-celled filaments, and reproduced 
by zoospores. One of the most familiar species is 
popularly known as Crow-silk. 

{1640 J. Parkinson Theatr. Bot. 1261 Pliny hath recorded 
that he knew of one cured incredible quickly, with his Con- 
ferva.] 1757 Eruis in Phil. Trans. L. 285 It appears to be a 
geniculated red conferva. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 207 The 
banks. .are every where covered with reeds, lichen, confer- 
vz, and various kinds of aquatic vegetables. 1854 Hooker 
Himat. Frils. 1. xvi. 371 The rocks .. were covered with a 
red conferva. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 355 Air-cavities, from 
the bottom of which the cells containing chlorophyll spring 
in a conferva-like manner. 

Confervaceous (kpnfoivéi-fas), a. Bot. [f. prec. 
+-AcEous.] Of the nature of or allied to the 
genus Conferva ; belonging to the Nat. Ord. Coz- 
Jervacex, whieh some algologists have constituted 
for that genus and its allies. 

31853 Puittirs Rivers Vorksh. iv. 125 Siliceous parts of 
confervaceous plants. 186: H. Macmittan Foolz. Page 
Nat. 164 The most singular of the confervaceous alge. 

Conferval (kfnfS-1val), a. and sé. Bot. [f. as 
prec. +-AL.] =CONFERVOID a. and sé. 

18s0 PEreiRA A/at. Med. 901 Confervals are particularly 
abundant in both hot and cold sulphureous springs. 

Confervite (kpntSavoit). [f. as prec. + -ITE.] 
A fossil plant, allied to Conferva, found chiefly in 
the Chalk. 

{1844 Mantert Aledals Creation 1. 104 Confervites.— 
These cellular and aquatic plants are found sometimes in 
transparent quartz pebbles, and in chalk.] 1859-65 in 
Pace Handbk, Geol. Terms, 

Confervoid (kgnfdivoid), a. and 56. Lot. ff. 
as prec. + -OID.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of or resembling a Con- 
Jerva; composed of articulated filaments; ‘also, 
applicd to diseases eaused by parasitic vegetations’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1830 Linpiey Mat, Syst. Bot. 311 A body resembling a 
bundle of confervoid threads. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene ‘ed. 3) 51 Algz and confervoid growths. 

B. sé. An alga of the genus Covferva or of any 
allied genus ; ‘any low vegetable-growth in stag- 
nant water’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1854 Grirrith & Henrrry Aticrogr. Dict. (ed. 2) 175/2 
Larger .. than those of any other Confervoids. 1867 J. 
Hoce AZicrosc. 11.1. 266 The simplest forms of vegetable 
life are met with in the Confervoids. 1882 A.W. Biytu 
Foods 542 The moving reproductive spores of confervoids. 

Confery, obs. f. CoMFREY. 

Confess (kgnfe's), v. Forms: 4 confessen, 
4-7 -fesse, (7 -fese), 5~ confess; fa. ¢. and fa. 
pple. -ed; also 6-9 confest. fa. OF. confesse-r 
(12th c. in Littré), (= Pr. confessar, Sp. confesar, 
It. confessare, med... confessare):—late L. confes- 
sare =*confessari, freq. of confitéri, ppl.stemconfess-, 
to acknowledge, own, avow, confess, f.covz- intensive 
+ fatéri, fass- to utter, declare, diselose, manifest, 
avow, acknowledge, prob. from the same root as 
ari to speak, utter; cf. Gr. pards, L. fates spoken, 
fatum utterance, fatard (freq.) to speak much.] 

I. generally, 

1. trans. To declare or disclose (something which 
one has kept or allowed to remain seerct as being 
prejudicial or inconvenient to oneself); to ae- 
knowledge, own, or admit (a crime, eharge, fault, 
weakness, or the like). Also aéso/, 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sgv.’s F. 486 Myn harm I wol confessen 
er I pace. 1526 TinpaLte Yokx i. 20 And he confessed and 
denyed not, and sayde playnly: I am not Christ. 1596 
Suaxs. Aferch. V. un. ii. 34 Bass. Promise me life, and ile 
confesse the truth. Por. Well tben, confesse and liue, 1667 
Mitton ?. #. x. 1100 And both confess’d .. thir faults, and 
pardon beg’d. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. 34 Shall we go back 
again to my Lord, and confess our folly? 1706 Prior Ode 
to Queen 92 Human faults with human griefs confess; "Tis 
thou art chang’d. 1871 R. Extis Cadudlus vi. 16 What- 
ever is yours to tell or 11] or Good, confess it. 1877 Moz1Ey 
Univ. Serm. x. 205 Some will confess this of themselves, 
and confess it with a kind of pride. , 

+b. vefl. To make oneself known, disclose one’s 
identity. Ods. 

1393 Gowrr Cov, I. 184 She her wolde nought confesse, 
Whan they her axen what she was. 

e. with subord, clause stating the thing confessed. 

¢142§ Wyntoun Croz. v1. xiv. 44 De Byschape pan con- 
fessyd, how he.. gat entre. 1599 Nasue Leuten Stuffe 
Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 The poore fellow would rather .. con- 
fesse hee crucified Iesus Christ, then abide it [the torture] 
any longer. 1602 Suaks. /Favz. 11,1. 5 He does confesse he 
feeles himselfe distracted. @1699 Lapy Harkett Axto- 
biog. (1875) 3, I confese I was guilty of disobedience. 1814 
Soutury Roderick x, Confessing how the love Which thus 
began in innocence, betray'd My unsuspecting heart. 1866 
G. Macponatp Ann. QO. Neighd. xiii. (1878) 283, I have to 
confess that I loved Miss Oldcastle. 

d. with object and inf. compl. 

(The object may be suppressed when a 7¢/7. fron., and 
the infinitive when Zo 4e.) 
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1571 in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 10 
James Erle of Mortoun .. grantit and confessit him to have 
ressavit from the said Lord Regent an silver box. 1608 
Suaks. Per. v. iii. 2, I here confess myself the king of Tyre. 
1628 Discov. Fesuit's Coll. in Camd. Misc. (1852) 22 They 
confessed themselves to be recusants. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Polexander 11. 103, I confesse to measure things by the 
rules of common wisdome. 1655 Theophania 88, 1 confess 
myselfasignorant..asunable, etc. 1732 BerKeLey Alciphr. 
i. § 4, I confess myself to be rather..confounded than 
convinced. 

e. Often introducing a statement made in the 
form of a disclosure of private feeling or opinion ; 
e.g. ‘I confess that I have my doubts about it’, 
z.e. I must say that I have, etc. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 72 If the Pope, sayde he.. 
wrought this revenge for me, I confesse it offendeth me 
nothing. 1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 254 This exercise, 
I must confesse, is laborious and painefull. 1632 Haywarp 
tr, Biondi’s Erontena 18 The hazard I confesse is great. 
1653 WaLTon Angler Ep. Ded. 5, I do here freely confess, 
that I should rather excuse my self, then censure otbers. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 124 ® 3, I must confess I am 
amazed that the Press should be only made use of in this 
Way. 1875 Jowretr Plato (ed. 2) 1.10, I confess that I was 
quite astonished at his beauty. 

2. To acknowledge, eoneede, grant, admit for 
oneself (an assertion or claim, that might be chal- 
lenged). Const. as in Ic, d. 

¢14s0 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4864 He 
cryed orrybelly and confest clene saint cuthbert halynes. 
1535 CoveRDALE £ccdé. ii. 15, I confessed within my harte, 
that this also was but vanite. 1597 Hooker Ecc? Pol. v. 
Ixx. §9 That very law of nature itself which all men confess 
to be Gods law. 1653 Watton Angler To Rdr., I did not 
undertake to write, or to publish this..to please myself .. 
for, I have confest there are many defects in it. 1771 
Funins Lett. xviii. 252 You confess that parliaments are 
fallible. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron I. vii. 118 A dis- 
torted knowledge, it must be confessed, of religious duty. 
1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xii. (ed. 5) 189 The Kings of 
Cyprus and Armenia sent to Henry VI to confess them- 
selves his vassals and ask his help. 

3. To acknowledge one’s belief shat, to avow 
formally, esp. as an article of faith. 

1509 Fisuer Fun. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. 309 [She] 
confessed assuredly, that in the sacrament was conteyned 
cryst Ihesu. 1526 TinpaLce Yoru ix. 22 That yf eny man 
dyd confesse that he was Christ, he shuld be excommunicat. 
1849 Bk. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, Yhe ryght fayth is 
that we beleue and confesse: that our Lorde Jesus Christe 
the sonne of God, is God and man. 

To aeknowledge or formally recognize (a 
person or thing) as having a certain character or 
certain elaims ; to own, avow, declare belief in or 
adhesion to. 

1§26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259b, Herken to yé 
gospell, and with all your herte confesse the same. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Al they that do confesse 
thy holy name. 1557 N. T. Genev.) 4/at?. x. 32 Whosoeuer 
therfore shal confesse me before men, him will I confesse 
[earlier vv. knowledge] also before my fatber which is in 
heauen. 1650 Jer. Taytor //oly Living (1727) 224 We 
profess it in our Creed, we confess it in our lives. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) 361 He whom I 
confess and adore. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 20 We 
have long confessed it with our lips, though we refuse to 
confess it in our lives. ; 

5. fg. To make known or reveal by circum- 
stanees ; to be evidence of; to manifest, prove, 


attest. (foet.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. ii, Whose wayes .. 
confess no circumscription. 1652 Neepuam tr. Selden’s 
Mare Cl. Title-p., Thy great endeavors .. do confess thou 
act’st som great design. 1682 Drypen 47eda/81 And shews 
the Fiend confess’d without a veil. 1700 BLackmore Job 
53 Mighty sufferings mighty guilt confess. 1715 Pore 
Jliad . 219 The voice divine confess’d the warlike maid. 
1816 Soutury Lay of Laureate, Dream 58 In re-appearing 
light confess’d, There stood another Minister of bliss. 1822 
Scotr Pirate xvi, Even the..strong-headed Magnus him- 
self had confessed the influence of the sleepy god. 


6. intr. Confess to (a thing): To plead guilty to 
(a charge), own to (a fault or weakness) ; to admit, 


acknowledge. With zzdirect pass. 

1771 GotpsM. //ist. Eng. III, 26 These charges he .. de- 
nied; but he confessed to one of as heinous anature, 1776 
Jounson in Boswell 23 Mar., He confesses to one bottle of 
port every day, and he probably drinks more. 1840 Lever 
fH, Lorrequer vi, | have already ‘ confessed’ to my erying 
sin...to follow the humour of the moment. 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule xii. 193 He had to confess to a certain sense of 
failure. 1888 F. Hume Mad. Midas 1.x, A... damsel, who. 
was thirty-five years of age, and confessed to twenty-two. 

b. The use of the verbal sb. in this construction appears 
to arise out of that of the infinitive as in 1 d, ete. : cf. the 
series 0 confess himself to have (1571, in 1 d), confess tohave, 
confess to having, of which the last is now most frequent. 
In some cases also covfess fo appears to be short for confess 
to have (or having), as in to confess to having] a dread: 
cf, the following. , 

1829 Soutnry Sir 7. A/ore 1. 244, I confess to having 
made free with his tail and his hoofs and his horns. 1845 
E. Warsurton Cresc. & Cross (1846) I. Pref. ix, I confess 
to have borrowed freely. 1856 F. E. Pacer Ow/e¢ 71 Mrs. 
Brunt confessed to having a natural antipathy to the.. 
Cnrate. 1865 Tuirewate LeZZ. (1881) It. 47, I confess to 
a personal dread of frost. 1679 Scribner's Mag. XIX. 1/1, 
I confess to finding no little pleasure in [such] explorations. 
(Cf. ‘1 confess to measure’, in 1d, 1647.] 

IL. specifically. 

7. Law. @. intr. To admit the truth of what is 

charged; to make a confession. 70 confess and 


avoid; to admit a charge, but show it to be invalid 
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inlaw. b. ¢raxs. To admit (a thing) as proved, 
or legally valid. 

1586 Tuynne in //olinshed 111, 1272/1, | determine .. to 
confesse and avoid .. whatsoever iniperfections have now 
distilled out of my pen. 1589 Putrennam Aug. Poesie tu, 
xix. (Arb.) 235 ‘he good orator ..will firs! admil it and in 
th’end auoid all for his better aduantage, and this figure is 
much vsed by our English pleaders in the Starchamber and 
Chancery, which they call to confesse and auoid. 1658-9 
Burton's Diary (1828) W111. 37 He may confess and avoid, 
confess and justify, or confess and mitigate. 1818 Cruise: 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 271 Lord Bolingbroke, by a bond dated 
24th July 1770, with warrant of attorney to confess judg- 
menl .. ice bound to the lessee. /éfd. V. 289 Though 
the defendant! should appear to it, and confess lease, entry, 
and ouster, 1839 Keicutrey //éist. Eng. VW. go Certam 
just and legal tmpediments then confessed on her part. 

8. £ccl To acknowledge stns orally as a religious 
duty, with repentance and desire of absolution. 

a. trans, (Not orig. distinet from the general 
sense in 1.) 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. P 938 It is reson pat he pat tres- 
passeth by his free wy] that by lis free wyl he confesse his 
trespas. 1535 CoverDati Zev. xvi. 21 Thien shal Aaron 

- laie both his handes vpon y’ heade of him [the goate], and 
confesse ouer him all the myszdedes of y* children of Israel. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, That you confesse with 
an unfained hearte to almightie God, youre synnes and un- 
kyndnes towardes his Maiestie committed. /é¢¢., Let him 
come to me, or to some other dyscrete and learned priest ,. 
and confesse and open his synne and griefe secretly. 1611 
Bintr Jas. v. 16 Confesse your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that yee may bee healed. 1687 Aur. 
Wake Prep. for Death (J.), If our sin be only against God, 
yet 1o confess it to his minister may be of good use. 

b. vefl. To make formal confession of sins, es/. 
to a priest, in order to penance and absolution. 

1377 Lanct. 2. P/. B. x1. 53 Go confesse pe to suin frere 

and shewe hym pi synnes. c1q00 Rom. Rose 7697 Vf ye 
woll you now confesse, And leve your sinnes more and 
lesse. c1xgs1 ist Eng. Bk. Amer, Introd. (Arb.) 30/2 They 
confesse them to God alone and none prestes. 15.. Awd. 
of Curtesy 451 in Ritson JMetr, Rom. IL. 215 She confessed 
her devoutly tho, And shortely receyved the Sacrament. 
15sz BA. Com. Prayer, Communion, Bewail your own sinful 
lives, confess yourselves to Almighty God with full purpose 
of amendment of life. 1704 Appison /faly 6 Our Captain 
thought his Ship in so great Danger, that he fell upon his 
Knees and confess'd himself to a Capuchin .. on Board. 
1850 Mrs. Jamuson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 265 The 
young count .. confessed himself, set his house in order. 

@. with of Also in ¢ransf. sense. 

1386 Craucer Pars. 7. ? 245 He mnste confessen hym 
of alle the condiciouns that bilongen to his synne. 1393 
Gower Conf. 1. 89 In this wise I me confesse Of that ye 
clepe unbuxomnesse. 1604 Suaks. Oth. v. ii. 53 Confesse 
thee freely of thy sinne. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr.1. (1646) 
75 They confesse themselves of all their sinnes to the Priest. 

d. ¢#ér. in same sense as the ref. 

1sgz Suaks. Rom. § Ful. w. i. 23 Par. Come you to 
make confession to this Father? 4«/, ‘Yo answere that, } 
should confesse to you. 1812 J. Brapy C/avis Ca/. (1815) 
I. 210 Prior to the Réformation every communicant. .was 
obliged individually to confess to his parish priest. 1880 
Ouipa Moths 11, 314 For she does go to confess. 

9. ¢rans. Of the priest: To hear the confession 
of, to act as a confessor to, to shrive. Also aédsol. 

1377 Lanot, 7”. PZ. B. x1, 76 Ich haue moche merueille .. 
Why 3owre couent coueyteth to confesse and lo burye, 
Rather ban lo baptise barnes. 1483 Caxton G. de fa Tour 
Avj, The preest cam and confessid him. a@ 1533 Ip. Brr- 
NERS //uon |xii. 217 He confessyd Huon and assoylled hym 
of all his synnes, 1603 Suaxs. J/eas. for A/. v. 533, I haue 
confes'd her, and I know her verlue. 1771 FrRankiin Audo- 
btog. Wks. 1840 I. 63 A priest visited her, to confess her 
every day. 1889 7ad/et 28 Dec. 1053, 1 went to see and 
confess an nld man. 

absol. 1840 Macautay Ranke Ess. (1851) Il. 144 The 
faithful servant of the Church was preaching, calechising, 
confessing, beyond the Niemen. 

b. passive. Of the penitent; To be shriven : 
often=8 b, To be confessed of: to be assoiled of 
by confession, 

€3340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 2391 Pou art confessed so clene, 
be-knowen of by mysses. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. xcv. 425 
(Add. MS.) A grete man..that was not confessid of a longe 
tyme. 1470-85 Matory Artiur x1. iv, I counceyle yow 
said the kynge to be confessid clene. As for that said sire Bors 
1 wille be shryuen with a good wylle. «1533 Lp. BerNers 
TTnon \xxxiii. 260, I know one [synne]..the whiche as yel ye 
were neuer confessyd of. 1632 Lirncow Yrav. viii. 346 A 
Peazant..was confessed, and receiued the Sacrament. 

10. Confess and be hanged a proverbial phrase, 
found with variations and frequent allusive appli- 
cation in 16-17th e. 

It is uncertain whether the ‘confess’ referred originally to 
shriving or to confession of crime. From the Pepys quot., 
the use of the expression appears to have been a degree 
ruder than saying ‘ You lie’. 

¢1sgz Martowe Yew of A/alta w. ii, Blame nol us, but 
the proverb,—Confess and be hanged. 1604 Suaks. O¢h, 
1v, 1.38 To confesse and be hang’d for his labour. First to 
be hang’d, and then to confesse. 1662 Pepys Diary 8 Sept., 
The young Queen [Katherine] answered, ‘ You lye’; which 
was the first English word that I ever heard her say: which 
made tbe King good sport; and he would have taught her 
to say in English, ‘Confess and be hanged’. 1662 Futter 

Worthées (1811) 11. 407 The simple Earl was perswaded 
.-to confess the fact..and so. .svon after found the Proverb 
true, ‘Confess, and be beheaded’. 

+ Confe'ssal. Obs. rare—*. [f. Conress + -at.] 
The aetion of confessing ; confession. 

1589 Purrennas Exny. Poesie ui. xix. (Arb.) 235 When the 
matter is so plaine tbat it cannot be denied or trauersed, it 
ts good that it be iustified hy confessall and auoidance, 
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Confessant (k/nfe'sant). [f. Conress + -ant!, 
corresp. to F. confessant, med.\.. confessant-em 
pr. pple.] One who confesses or makes a confes- 
sion, ¢sf. as a religions duty. 

a 1603 T. Cartwricur Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 248 
Why is tt not enough in the Confessant, for his confession 
to say onely, ! confesse all my sins? 1625 Bacon Afoplt. 477 
The confessant kneels down before the priest. 1843 Borrow 
Bible in Spain iii, (1872) 18 All these charms were fabriea- 
tions of the inonks, who had sold them lo their infatuated 
confessants. 1880 194 Cent. VII. 120 ‘The confessant's sig- 
nalure was awanting. 

|) Confessa‘rius. [med.L. con/essarius, f. 
confess-, ppl. stem of confitéri to ConFESS.] =next. 

1661 Cressy Refl. Oaths Suprem. & Alleg. 50 As for that 
purely spiritual Jurisdiction that a Bishop exercises in cen- 
sures, or a Confessarius over his penitent in the internal 
Court of conscience. 1745 A. Butter Lives of Saints, 
Camitius (1847) VIL. 208 Making use of St. Philip Neri for 
his confessarius. 1845 G. Oniver Colt. Biog. Soc. of Jesus 
74 He..was confessarius to the English college al Rome. 


+Confe'ssary. Oés. [ad. med.L. confessari-us ; 
see pree.] 
1. A eastist who deals with confession. 


@ 1619 Donne Bra@avaros (1644) 98 The Confessaries of 


these tnnes. 1649 Br. Hati Cases Conse. 1. viii. 187 The 
strange delermination of learned Azpilcueta, Ihe oracle of 
Confessaries .. teaches, that the prisoner .. is not bound at 
his death to confesse the crime to the world. 

2. A father confessor. 

21656 Br. Hatt Ser. Wks. Il. 289 (T.) To resist it, as 
partial magistrates ; to reveal it, as treacherous confessaries, 

3. One who makes a confession ; a confessant. 

1608 ‘I. Morton Pream. Incounter 19 Euery penitent 
Confessarie must receiue absolution. 

+Confessa‘trix. Os. rare—'.  [med. or 
mod.L. fem. agent-n. from confessdre to confess: 
see -TRIX.] A femalc confessor of the faith. 

1604 Parsons 37d Pt. Three Convers. Eng, 269 Yel 
setteth he downe the one for a principal! rubricated Martyr 
. & the other for a Confessatrix. 

Confessed ‘kgiufe'st , Ap/. a. Also 7-9 confest. 
[f Conress v.+-ED!.] 

1. Acknowledged as true; avowed, owned, ad- 
mitted ; evident, made manifest. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 1, 23 The Prophet..laketh 
it for confessed truth. 1643 Mitton Divorce Wks, 1738 1. 
170 To. .do a confest good work. 1790 Patey Hore Parl. 
1.2 The design and composition of the letters are in general 
so confessed. 1808 J. BArtow Cofud, 1. 761 The prince 
confest to every warrior’s sight. 1844 Sraxtey Arnold 
(1858) I. iv. 165 A confessed and unconquerable difficulty. 

b. Jo stand (Fappear) confessed: i.e. made 
known, revealed, open to recognition. 

1708 Rowe Noyal Convert (T.), The perfidious author 
stands confesl, @1763 SHenstone //egres vu. 17 Instant a 
grateful form appear’d confest. 1866 MotLey Dutch Kep. 
vy. i. 655 Vhrowing off his disguise .. the youthful paladin 
stood confessed, 

2. That has confessed his sins, shriven. 

1450 Merlin i. 10 Yef he were confessed and repentant, 
and..he wolde resceyve penance .. he sholde [haue] anoon 
forgevenesse. 1812 J. Brapy Claws Cal. (1815) I. 210 One 
who looked like a confessed or shrived culprit. 

Confessedly (knfe'sédli), adv. Also 7 con- 
festly. [f. pree.+-Ly2.] 

1. By general admission or acknowledgement ; 


admittedly. 

1640 Br. Hari Efise. u. § 11. 146 [Ignatius] in all those 
confessedly-genuine Epistles, which he wrote. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety (Y.\, That principle which is confestly predomi- 
nant in our nature. 19772 Fanius Lett, |xviii. 337 Vhe star 
chamber a court confessedly arbitrary, 1861 Maiti U%i/it, 
vy. 83 Rules of justice confessedly true. 1867 Freeman orm, 
Cong. (1876) I. vi. 492 The letter ts confessedly a forgery. 

2. By personal confession, avowedly. 

1977 SUERIDAN Sch. Scand. 1. i, The latter attached to 
Maria, and confessedly beloved by her. 1878 H. H, Gisas 
Ombre 20 His antagonists having confessedly bad hands 
there is more likelihood of there being a good set of cards 
in the stock. 

Confessee (kpnfes?*). rare. [f. ConFEss v. + 
-KE.] &. One who is confessed (by a priest). b. 
One to whom confession is made. 

(Ambiguous and 1o be avoided.) 

1601 F. Gopwin Bfs. Eng. 377 Either the Confessor, or 
the Confessee, or 1he reporter, fed I doubt nol. 1839 J. 
Rocers Antipopopr. xiv. § 1. 305 Confessor and confitent, or 
rather confessee and confesser commonly in private, 

Confesser (kgnfe'so1). [f. ConFESs v. +-ER1.] 
One who confesses or makes coufession, 

1836-46 in Smart HWalker’s Dict. 1839 {see prec.]. 

Confessing (kfnfe'sin’, vd/. sd. [f. Conress v. 
+-1nG!,] The aetion of the vb. Conress; acknow- 
ledging, avowing ; hearing confessions. 

1611 Bisie 1 Esdras ix. 8 Now by confessing giue glory 
wnto the Lord. 1642 O. Sepewicke England's Preserv. 3 
By Fastings, by confessings, by prayings. a1656 Bre. Hatt. 
Occas, Medit, (1851) 37 O God, if the confessing of thine 
own gifts may glorify thee. 

Confe'ssing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG ?.] 
That confesses. Hence Confessingly adv. 

@ 1658 CieveLanp Model New Rel. 25 That they may sce 
confessingly and swear, They have not seen at all this 
Fourteen Year. 

Confession (kfnfc-fan). Also 4-7 with usual 
interchange of z and y,o and ox, (5 -fescione). 
{a. F. confession (12th e. in Littré’, early ad. L, 


CONFESSION. 


I. The action of eonfessing. 

1. ‘The diselosing of something the knowledge of 
which by others is considcrcc humiliating or pre- 
judicial to the person confessing ; a making kuown 
or acknowledging of onc’s fault, wrong, erime, 
weakness, cte. 

160z Suaxs. //am. ut. i. g When we would bring hint on 
to some Confession Of his true state. 1611 Dekker Moar. 
tug Girl Wks. 1873 111. 173 Confession is but poore amends 
for wrong, Vnlesse a rope would follow. 1781 Gisnon Decd. 
& 7. IIL. 240 Tortures, to force from their prisoners the 
confession of hidden treasure. 1876 Geo, Kuiot Van. Der. 
vi, Isabel. did not forsee her owu timpulse to confession. 

b. Law. Acknowledgement before the proper 
anthority of the truth of a statetncnt or charge; 
acknowledgement by a eulprit of the offenec 
charged against him, when he is asked to plead to 
the indictment. Covfesston and avotdance: ad- 
inission of the truth of an adverse allegation, with 
the allegation of some new inatter tending to avoid 
its legal effect. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tennres 37, Kyther he is villaine by 
prescripcion .. or he is villain by his own confession in 
court of recorde. 1641 Zermes de la Ley 74 Whieli confes- 
sion of the prisoner himselfe is the most certiaine answer 
and. best satisfaction that miay bee given to the Judge to 
condeinne the offendor. A/ocd. The prisoner las made a 
full confession, ; t 

2. Asa rcligiousaet: The acknowledging of sin 
or sinfutness; ¢sf. such acknowledgement mate 
in set form in publie worship. 

1380 Wyciir Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 27 He smote upon his 
breest, to figure true confessioun, c1440 Gesta Rom. i.4 
(Harl, M5.) Putte downe..thyne old lif of synne, and entie 
yn to the bathe of coufessione. 1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, 
Communion, Make your humble confession to almightie 
God, and to his holy church here gathered together in hys 
nanie, mekely knelyng upon your knees. a@ 1600 Jlookrk 
Eccl. Pol, u.iv. § 6 Pubhic confession they thought neces- 
sary by way of discipline, not private confession, as tn the 
nature of a sacrament, necessary. 1720 Wueattey Just, 
Bk, Com, Prayer (1839) 113 Such as would pray effectually 
have always begun with confession. 1884 Biust Avot. 
Bk, Com, Prayer 181 To place a public Confession and 
Absolution within the reach of all, day by day. 


b. sfec. The eonfessing of sins to a pricst, as 
a religious duty; more fully, sacramental or auri- 


cular confession. 

1377 Lanat. /’. /’/. B. xu. 176 How contricioun with-oute 
confessioun conforteth pe soule. ¢1394 7. P'1.Crede 468 Pei 
coueten confessions to kachen some hire, And sepultures 
also some wayten tocacchen. ¢ 1500 Lamcelot 2083 If that 
thow at confessioune hath ben, And makith the of al thi 
synnis clen. 1549 15s¢ Bh. Com. Prayer, Communion, Re- 
quiryng suche as shalbe satisfied with a general! confession, 
not to be offended with them that doe use .. the auriculer 
and secrel confession tothe Priest. 1591 Suaks. 77vo Gent. 
v. il. 41 Besides she did intend Confession At Patrick’s Cell 
this euen. 1913 Steere Lnglishm. No. 49. 314, 1.. have 
not for some mouths heen at Confession. 1824 Scotr Ked- 
gountlet ch, xv, A lovely lass to a friar came, ‘lo confession 
a-morning early, 1865 l’nion Rev. 111. 614 Confession, 
again, as il is ordinarily administered among us, is another 
stumbling-block. 

3. Acknowledgement of a statement, claim, ete. ; 


admission, concession. 

€1380 Wyeitr MWycket (1828) p. xiii, By youre owne con- 
fession muste it nedes be that we worshyppen a false god in 
the chalyce. 1605 Ip. Hate Medit, & Vows 1. § 49 There 
are three grounds of friendship ..and by all confessions, 
that is the surest which is upon vertue, 1628 Hossts 
Thucyd. (1822) 99 ‘This year, by confession of all men, was 
of all other..most free and healthful. 1838 9 HaLtam 
Mist. Let, 1. iv... §19 There were two, who had by conmmon 
confession reached a consummate elegance of style. 

4. The recognizing or acknowledging of a per- 
son or thing) as having a certain charaeter or 
eertain claims ; declaration of belief in or adhesion 
to; aeknowledgement, profession, avowal when 
asked; sfec. the testimony rendered by a Confessor 
(sense 2). 

1382 Wryceite 2 Jace. x. 38 hei blessiden the Lord in 
ympnys and confessiouns. 1549 B&. Com. Prayer, Collect 
Trin. Sunday, By the confession of a true fayth to ac- 
knowlege the glorye of the eternall trinitie. 1602z Suaxs. 
Ham. w, vii. 96 Hee mad confession Stet And gaue you 
such a Masterly report, for Art, 1681 O. Ilevwoop Diary 
23 Aug. 21, Then Mr. Jo. [leyw'd made his Confession, ete. 
‘Then they proceeded to Imposition of Hands. 1795 J. 
Macknicut Epistles, Rom. x. 10 There is a difference be- 
tween the Arofession, and the ae diac of our faith. 1833 
Cruse Ausedins v. i. 172 But this blessed saint... in the 
midst of her confession itself renewed her strength, 

Il. That which is confessect, its matter or form, 

5. That which is made known in confessing ; the 


matter confessed. 

1432 so tr. //igden | Rolls) 1. 167 Seynte Austyn seythe in 
his booke of confessiones. a 1536 Tinpaie Ii ks. 180 (R.) 
The bishop knoweth the confession of whom he lusteth 
thronghout all his dioces. 1601 Suans. Ad's Weé/ ww. it. 
130 His confession is taken, and it shall bee read to his 
face. 1603 B. Jonson Panegyre Entr. Yames, And this 
confession flew from every voice, Never had land more 
reason to rejoice. 1632 Litncow Jrav, (1682) x. 432 The 
Governer commanded me to subscribe my Confession, 
which I voluntarily obeyed. /é4/. 447 And now after long 
and new [:xaminations .. they finding my first and second 
Confession so run in one, that the Governer swore, | had 
learned the Art of Memery. 1833 G. Wappincton //2s/. 
CA. 126 To proclaim .. the nature of the confessions which 


confesston-ent, n. of aetion f. confiteri to CONFESS.) | they had received. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet 
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CONFESSIONAIRE. 


I. 155 Kitty should enter these confessions in a book, said 
Esther. as 

6. A formulary containing a general acknowledge- 
ment of sinfulness, such as frequently forms part of 
public Christian worship. 

1535 Jarshall’s Primer in 3 Primers Hen. VITI (1848) 
45 A General Confession for every sinner. 1552 B&. Cov. 
Prayer, Morning, A general Confession; to be said of the 
whole Congregation. Jéid., Communion Service, Then 
shall this general confession be made. 1711 STEELE Sect. 
No. 147 2 The Confession was read with such a resigned 
Humility. 1815 Horstey Bk. of Psalms (1821) 1. 292 
Psalm li, The Penitential Confession of the converted 
Jews. 1884 Brunt Axnot. Bk. Com. Prayer 182 The 
general Confession appears to be an original composition of 
some of the revisers of 1552. 


7. (More fully Covfesston of Faith.) A formulary 
in which a church or body of Christians sets forth 
the religious doctrines which it considers essential ; 
an authoritative declaration of the articles of belief; 
a creed. 

Sometimes applied to the ancient cecumenical creeds; but 
more usually to the formulated statements of doctrine 
put forth by the various Reformed churches in the 16th and 
17th c., of which that of Augsburg (1530) was the earliest, 
and the first (1560) and second (1580-1) Confession of Faith 
of the Church of Scotland, and the Westminster Confession 
(1643-7), are most noted in the history of Great Britain. 

1536 Taverner (¢7¢/e) The Confession of the Faith of the 
Germans, exhibited at Augusta; to which is added The 
Apology of Melancthon defending the said Confession. 
1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Rubric to Athanasian Creed, 
Upon Trinitie Sonday, shalbe song orsayd..this confession 
of our christian fayth. 1561 (¢7¢/e) The Confessione of 
the fayth and doctrin beleved and professed by the Pro- 
testantes of the Realme of Scotland exhibited to the estates 
of the sam in Parliament. 1571 NortTHBRooKe (fitde) A 

3reefe and Pithie Summe of the Christian Faith, made in 
Fourme of a Confession. 1580 (¢/t/e) The Confession of 
Faith of the Kirk of Scotland or the National Covenant. 
1612 BrerEwoop Lang. & Relig. Pref. 22 The Confessions 
themselves are these, the Angelicane, the Scotiane, French, 
Helvetian former and later, the Belgick, Polonick, Argen- 
tine, Augustane, Saxonick, Wirtenbergick, Palatine, Bo- 
hemick or Waldensian Confession. 1632 J. Lee Short 
Survey Sweden 76 To professe the reformed religion, ac- 
cording to the confession of Ausbourg or Augustane con- 
fession. 1643 Acts Gen. Assembly Edinb. 19 Aug., Sess. 
14 The union of this Island in one Form of Kirk-govern- 
ment, one Confession of Faith, one Catechisin. 1827 
WuateLy Logic (1837) 371 The correctness of a formal and 
deliberate confession of Faith, is not always of itself, a 
sufficient safeguard against error. 1861 StaNLey East. Ch. 
iv. (1869 149 I'he Nicene Creed remained the one public 
confession. 1874 Mortrey Compromise (1886) 170 We see 
the same men..uttering assents to confessions of which 
they really reject every syllable —and who do not know 
they are acting a part, and making a mock both of their 
own reason and their own probity. 

b. The religious body or church united by one 
Confession of Faith ; a communion. 

a1641 Be. Mountacu Acts & Mon, (1642) Those right 
learned... Clerks of his owne Confession. 

III. 8. A tomb in which a martyr or confessor 
is buried, and, by extcnsion, the whole structure 
erected over it; also, the crypt or shrine under 
the high-altar, or the part of the altar, in which 
the relics are placed. Called also CONFESSIONARY 
and + CONFESSIONAL. 

1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly 11. 24 This place, as it con- 
serves the body of St. Peter, is called the Confession of 
Peter. /é7¢. 11. 26 Near the Confession of S. Peter is an 
old brazen statue of S. Peter. 1844 Lincarp Azglo Sax. 
Ch. (1858) IL. i. 36 A chest of oak or stone, sometimes called 
the confession, sometimes the sepulchre, had been prepared; 
in it he deposited three portions of the eucharist, together 
with the relics; the slab was then placed over it, and the 
masonry of the altar, if it were built of stone, hastily com- 
pleted. 1847 Lp. Linpsay Ch». Art 1. 66 (S. Mark's: The 
confession, or ciborium, within the sanctuary, is also highly 
curious. 1885 Arnotp Cath. Dict. 207/1 s.v., If an altar was 
erected over the grave, then the name ‘ confession’ was given 
to the tomb, the altar, and the cubiculum. 

9. attrib., as confession-chair, -money, -seat, 

1674 Biount Glossogr., Confessionary..also, a Confession- 
seat. 1691 tr. Emzildianne's Obs. Fourn. Naples 319 Walk- 
ing in their Churches about their Confession-chairs from 
Morning to Night. 1709 Dr Foe Life Rozelli (1713) 1. 
29, I had sat myself down in a Confession-Chair. 1844 Syp. 
Smitn Wks. (1867) 11. 338 Twice a year the holy man 
collects confession money, under the denomination of 
Christmas and Easter offerings. 1865 Union Kev. 111. 614 
The confession-bell at the London oratory. 

|| Confessionaire (kénfesionf'r). [F.=med.L. 
confesstonart-ts: sce CONFESSIONARY.] One who 
has been confessed by the priest. 

1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 11. xxiii. 142 Like an absolved 
confessionaire. 

Confessional (kfnfe-fanal), sd. [In sense 2 
a. F, confessional = It. confesstonale, med... con- 
fesstonale (neuter of confessiénal-ts adj.), quoted 
by Du Cange in the sense ‘sacrum pzenitentice 
tribunal’ in 1563. Sense 1 is app. a distinct 
subst. use of the adj. ] 


+1. A due for hearing or giving permission to 
hear confession. Oés. 

1595 in Foxe A. & AZ. Hen. VII. Cases Papal 728 
What should I speake here of my dailie reuenues, of my 
first fruites, annates, palles, indulgences, buls, confessionals, 
and such like, which come to no small masse of money. 


2. A desk, stall, cabinet, or box, in which the 
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priest sits to hear confessions in a Roman Cathalic 
church. 

1727 CHamBERs Cycd., Confessional is also used in the 
Romish church for a little box or desk in the church, where 
the confessor takes the confessions of the penitents. 1740 
Warsurton Div, Legat. iw, iv. Wks. 1811 IV. 118, I [Acosta] 
have seen an Indian bring to the contessional a confession 
of all his sins written .. by picture and characters. 1858 
Hawtuorne F”. & /t. Frans. (1872) 1. 7 A confessional .. a 
little oaken structure about as big as a sentry-box with a 
closed part for the priest to sit in, and an open one for the 
penitent to kneel at. 

b. Taken typically for the practice of confession, 
with its concomitants. ’ 

1816 Byron Szege Cor. iii, More constant at confessional, 
More rare at masque and festival. x86z Gou_BuRN Pers. 
Relig. i. (1873) 7 Before the Reformation, the Confessional 
existed as a living power in the Church. 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 126 The clergy had the pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and their enemies had the press. 

e. atirib., as confessional-box, -chair. 

17992 Archxologia 261 Confessional chairs..probably al- 
ways were of wood. 1840 CLovcn A ours de Voy. 1. 109 
Pseudo-learning and lies, confessional-boxes and postures. 

+3. =CoNFESSION 8, CONFESSIONARY 2. Obs, 

1704 Appison /¢ady (J.), In one of the churches I saw a 
pulpit and confessional, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. 
1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Corfessional, or Confessionary, in 
church-history, a place in churches, usually under the main 
altar, wherein were deposited the bodies of deceas’d saints, 
niartyrs, and confessors. 

Confessional (kfife-fanal), a. [f. Conrrssion 
+-AL: corresp. to med.L. con/esszonal-7s and mod. 
F. confessionel.] 

Ll. Of the nature of or pertaining to confession. 

1817 N. Drake Shaks. 11. 72 If we dismiss these confes- 
sional sonnets. | 1823 Gat E£xtaz/ II. xxiv. 231 In the con- 
fessional moments of contrition. 1827 G. S. FaBer Orig. 
Expiatory Sacr. 216 Not an expiatory sin-offering, but an 
offering merely confessional of sin. 

2. Of or pertaining to Confessions of Faith, or 
systems of formulated Theology. 

1882-3 Scuarr £ucycl. Relig. Knowd. 11. 1972 Confes- 
sional differences concern the condition of the dead during 
the period between death and the resurrection. 1889 A. B. 
Bruce Sf. at Afansf. Coll. Oxf. 16 Oct., In theology our 
position might be described as Biblical, as distinct from con- 
fessional. We want to know what the Bible really teaches. 

Confessiona‘lian, 5d. and a. vare. [f. prec. 
(sense 2;+-AN.] a. sd. One who advocates the 
principle that a church should have a formal Con- 
fession of Faith. b. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
discussion of this question. 

19771 Gent. Mag. XLI. 405, lam, Yours, A Confessionalian. 
bid. Asummary view of the Confessionalian controversy. 

Confe’ssionalism. [f. as prec. +-1sa.] The 
principle of formulating a Confession of Faith; 
adherence to a formulated theological system. 

1876 A. M. Fairpairn Strauss un. in Contemp. Rev. June 
132 Pietism in Wiirtemberg, Confessionalism in Prussia, 
were growing narrower. 1882-3 ScuaFrr “ucycl. Relig. 
Knowl. 1. 482 The age of scholastic and polemic confes- 
sionalism [from the middle of the 17th to the middle of the 
18th century]. x 

Confe‘ssionalist. [f. as prec. +-1sT.] 

1. One who makes confession. é 

1827 Bentuam Rationale Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 30 Phy- 
sical and involuntary symptoms of fear, betrayed by the 
confessionalist upon an occasion specified. 

2. ‘A confessor, one who sits in the confessional ’. 

1846 WorcESTER cites BoucHer. 

3. =CONFESSIONALIAN sé. 

Confe-ssionalize, v. sonce-wid. [f. as prec. + 
-1ZE.} itr. To introduce or use the confessional. 

1860 Sat. Kev. 1X. 137/2 A confessionalizing curate. 

Confessionary (kgnfefonari), 2. fad. med. 
or mod.L. confessiondri-us, f. confesston-: see -ARY.] 
Of or pertaining to confession. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antechr. un. vi. 51 Confurmitie 
doth require of vs a confessionarie approbation of the cere- 
monies by subscription. 1611 CotGr., Cov/essionnaire, 
confessionarie; belonging to, or treating of, auricular con- 
fession. 1753 Br. R. Crayton in E. H. Palmer Desert of 
Exodus vi. {1871) 106 Confessionary priests used formerly 
to sit to hear the confessions of the pilgrims. 1864 I. Tay- 
Lor in Gd. Words 230 A confessionary prayer. 


Confe'ssionary, sé. [ad.med.L. confessténari- 
zm (cited by Du Cange in sense 1 from Council of 
Seville, 1512), neuter of confessiénaritus adj.] 

+1. =ConFESSIONAL sé. 2. Obs. 

1669 WoopHEAD S¢. Teresa 1. iii. 16 He came and spake 
with me in a Confessionary. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) 
IfI. 76/1 The Confessionary is so turn’d, as the..Confessor 
cannot see the Woman that enters to Confess. 1792 
Archzol. X. 299 (D.) These stalls have been improperly 
termed confessionaries or confessionals. 

2. = CONFESSION 8. 

1727--5x [see CONFESSIONAL sd, 3]. 1848 B. WesB Coxt. 
Ecclestol. 430 The crypt or confessionary retains an original 
altar. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. 11. 29. 1881 — Exg. 
Ch. Archit, i. 9 In front of the altar and the confessionary 
was the choir of the inferior clergy and singers. 


+ Confessioner. Oés. [f, ConFESSION +-ER1,] 
An advocate of auricular confession ; a confessor. 

156x T. Nforton) Calvin's Just. iu. iv. (1634) 307 The 
Confessioners (L. coufessionarii] alleadge for this purpose 
the power of the Keies. 1581 J. Brevi //addon’s Answ. 
Osor. 268 Your couled confessioners, who be privie & par- 
takers of your hidden abhominations. 


CONFESSOR. 


Confessionist (kfnfefanist). fa. F. cov- 

. fesstoniste, and 16th c. L. con/fesstonista.] 
| lL. An adherent of a particular religious confes- 
sion, spec. of the Augsburg Confession, a Lutheran. 

c 1568 in Fulke Zwo Treat. (1577) 1. 61, I aske of them 
whether the Lutherans, Zuinglians, Illirians, Caluenistes, 
Confessibnistes, etc... be allofone Church? 1625 Bre. Moun- 
tTacu Aff. Czsar Ded. 1, The controversies .. between the 
Protestant and Romish confessionists. 1832S. R. MaiTLanp 
Facts and Doc. 124 The reformers were taunted with the 
; name of Confessionists. 1849 W. Firzcerap tr. Whitaker's 
| Disput. 380 There is the utmost unanimity amongst the 
Confessionists (as they call them) in all things necessary. 
that is, in the articles of faith. 

= CONFESSIONALIST I. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 269/1 The thorough confessionist always 

overstates his guilt. 


Confe‘ssionless, ¢. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Having no Confession of Faith, or tormal creed. 

1883 A/?ssionary Herald (Boston) Sept. 339 (Austria) They 
characterize the ‘ Free Reformed Church’ not, as heretofore, 
‘Confessionless’, 1888 Pall Mall G. 7 Feb. 3A His 
wretched Parliament .. though often avowedly confession- 
less, deem it wise policy to persecute the Greek Orthodox. 


Confe'ssive, 2. vare. [f. L. confess- (see Con- 
FESS, +-IVE.] Having the effect of confessing. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. 11. 351 An exclamation too con- 
fessive of the ardour of the address. 


Confessor (kfnfe'so1). Forms: 1-2, §-9 con- 
fessor, 3-4 -ur, 4-7 -our, §-6 -oure, 6-ore. [a. 
L. confessor, and its F. repr. confessor, -ar, A¥. 
-our (mod.F, -ezr), agent-n. f. L. confiter7 to CoR- 
| FESS. (In sense 2, OF. had also con/es:—L. con- 
| fessus one who has confessed.) The historical 
| pronunciation, from AF. and ME. confessou-r, is 
confessor, which is found in all the poets, and is 
recognized by the dictionaries generally, down to 
Smart, 1836-49, who has co'z/essor in senses 2 and 
3, confe'sser in sense 1 b; for these, Craig 1847 
has confessor and confessor ; but confessor is now 
generally said for both.] 

1. genx. Onc who makes confession or public 
acknowledgement or avowal of anything. 

a. of religious belief, of Christ, etc. 

a1300 Cursor M. 20867 (Cott.) Petre was... of godd sun 
first confessur. c1540 Pilgr. T. 372 Of lesu Christ many a 
confessore. 1642 Mitton Afol. Sect. (1851) 291 They 
scourg’d the confessors of the Gospell. 1659 Gentl. Calling 
(1696) 89, I can scarce think the Devil has any such stout 
Confessors, but will then betray his cause. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. . i. (1737) III. 33 Its greatest Confessors and 
Assertors. x72 Strype Eccé. Alem. 11, xxviii. 235 A good 
man, and ancient professor and confessor of religion. 1866 
Neate Seg. §& Hymns, And the Saints, through toil and 
shame Brave Confessors of Thy Name. 

b. ofa crime, sin, or offence charged. (In this 
sense written by Smart and others CONFESSER. ) 

1594 Nasue Unfort. Trav. Wks. 1883-4 V. 35 They vowed 
either to make him a confessor or a martir in atrice. 1693 
C. Matuer Wond. Invis. World 15 A thousand preter- 
natural Things .. wherein the Confessors do acknowledge 
their Concernment. 1737 OzeLtt Aadelais Author’s Prol. 
I, cxxxi. zofe, | have translated Confesseur, Coz/essarius, 
for so our English Roman Catholics call their Father Con- 
fessor..A Confessor seems to mean the Person confessing 
not the Person confess'd to. 1755 Jounson, Confessor .. he 
who confesses his crimes. Dict. 1791 WALKER Pron. Dict., 
Confessor... this word can now have the accent on the 
second syllable, only when it means One who confesses his 
crimes; a sense in which it is scarcely ever used. 1847 
Craic, Cozféssor, one who confesses his crimes. 

2. techn. One who avows his religion in the face 
of danger, and adheres to it under persecution and 
torture, but does not suffer martyrdom ; sfec. one 
who has been recognized by the church in this 
character. (The earliest sense in English.) 

[c 1000 EtFric Past. Ef, in Thorpe Laws II. 370 Pa mzran 
andetteras pe we hatad confessores.} @1175 Cott. Hom. 
239 Mid martiren, mid hali confessoren, mid halie meiden. 
¢1200 7rin. Coll. Hon. 185 Apostles and martirs and con- 
fessors, a@1240 Sawles Warde in Cott. Hom. 261 Pe cun- 
fessurs hird be liueden igod Iif, ant haliche deiden. ¢1305 
Edmund Conf. in E. E. P. (1862) 71 Seint Edmund pe 
confessour pat lip at Ponteneye. 1432-50 tr. Higdex (Rolls) 
I. 379 Alle the seyntes of that cuntre {Ireland} be confessores, 
and noo martir. 1526 Pilgr. Pexf. (W. de W. 1531) 181), 
Martyrs, confessours and virgyns. 1642 Futter Holy 5 
Prof. St. 1. ii. 296 (Ridley & Hooper) Their upper parts 
were but Confessours, when their lower parts were Martyrs, 
and burnt to ashes. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 33 Gods 
power to keep the fire from burning the three Confessors, 
Dan. 3. 1709 StrvPe An. Ref. xxiii. 238 Miles Coverdale 
..a confessor and an exile. 1736 CuanpLer //ist¢. Persec. 
84 He is no more a Confessor in my esteem, than Laud isa 
Martyr. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Relig. Wks. (Bohn) 
I]. 97 ‘The English church has .. the seal of martyrs and 
confessors. x880 Hatcu Bampt. Lect. ii. 42 In times of 
persecution the confessors in prison had to be fed. 1885 
Arno_p Cath. Dict. s.v., St. Martin was the first .. of the 
Confessors whom the Church honoured with an office. 


b. Zhe Confessor: =King Edward the Con- 


fessor, canonized in 1161. 

(ce 1143 Witt. Matmess. Gest. Reg. Angi. u. § 196 (heading) 
De Sancto Eadwardo Tertio, Rege et Confessore. c¢ 1245 
Estoire de St. Aedw. le Ret 4486 (Rolls) 151 Li seint Cum- 
fessur, Aedward li rois.} 1612 Drayton /’oly-olb, xxiv. 1066 
(R.) Good Edward, from the rest Of that renowned name 
by Confessor expressed. 1655 Futter Ch. //is¢, 11. vi. § 27, 


I confesse I understand not how the name Confessour is 
proper to King Edward. 182x Worpsw. £ecl. Som i 


CONFESSORESS. 


xxxi Norm. Conquest, The woman-hearted Confessor pre- 

ares ‘I'he evanescence of the Saxon line. 1878 Epiru 
Tnomrson sist. Eng. vii. § 3. 1889 W. Hunt in Dice. 
Wat. Biog. XVII. 13/2 At the coronation of [Henry ILI, in 
1236, the Confessor’s sword was carried before the king by 
the Earl of Chester. 2 

3. One who hears confessions: a priest who 
hears confession of sin, prescribes penancc, and 
grants absolution ; the private spiritual director of 
a king or other great personage. 

{In ined. L. better confessarins; but confessor in this sense 
is quoted by Du Cange from Walafrid Strabo (ob. 849°. ] 

1340 Ayend. 172 le ssel zeche znych ane confessour pet 
conne bynde and onbynde. c¢1q00 Aom. Kose 6860 Have 
me unto his confessour. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VI. 
457 Seynte Dunstan his confessour {Trevisa schriftfader]. 
1530 Patscr. 208/1 Confessour a goostly father, confesseur. 
1s9z Suaxs. Nom, §& Jul. um. it. 49 Being a Diuine, a 
Ghostly Confessor, A Sin-Absoluer, and my I*riend profest. 
a1704 T. Brown Sat. on Fr. King Wks. 1730 I. 59 Were 
I thy confessor, who am thy martyr, Dost think that I'd 
allow thee any quarter? 1737 //ist. Register 58 Mr. Hiz- 
get, appointed Confessor to his Majesty, i the Room of the 
late Dr. Sharp. 1795 Soutury Yoan of Arc x. 191 With 
pious haste hurried the confessors ‘To shrive them. 1871 
Mor ey Voltaire (1886) 181 From the confessor’s closet they 
pulled the wires which moved courts. 

Confe'ssoress. [see -rss.] 
hears or receives confessions. 

1830 Cartyce Afise. (1872) IIT. 52 The daughters may sit 
as confessoresses. 1863 3. Taytor //. Thurston 11. 6y 
Come, be my mother-confessoress. I am in great doubt 
and perplexity. 

Confessorial (kenfeso»rial’, a. [f. L. confes- 
Sort-its +-AL.J] Of or pertaining to a confessor. 

1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX xiv. vil. 249 Holding 
up the confessorial office of the priesthood, 

Confe'ssorship. [sce -stp.] The function 
or office of a confessor. 

1655 Futter //ist. Univ. Cambr. 130 Mr. Fox .. appoints 
the 23. of December for Bucer his Confessourship. 1683 
Cave Ecclestastici 55 His .. eminent Confessorship in 
the times of Persecution, 1876 Stunss Larly Plantag. iv. 
65 A morbid craving after the honours of martyrdom, or 
confessorship at the least. 

Confe'ssory, z. Jaw. [ad. L. confessdrt-us, 
f. confessdr-em : see -ony.] Pertaining to confes- 
sion or acknowledgement. (Cf. L. actio confessoria. ) 

1651 W.G. tr. Cowel’s Ist, 221 Now of Actions civill .. 
some are confessory, and some negative, confessory, as 
where one affirms a corporall or incorporall thing to be his. 

Confest, -ly : see CoNFESSED, -LY. 

Confet, obs. f. Comrir. 

Confeter, -fether, -fetter, var. of ConFEDER. 

+Confiance. Ols. rare. In 5 -fyance, 6 
-fiaunce. (a. F. consiance,n. of state f. confi-er to 
confide: see -ANCE,] = CONFIDENCE. 

c1490 Caxton Blanchardyn xxiv. 91 My confyance & 
trust is in you, 1491 — Vrteas Patr. (W.de W. 1495) 11. 
243 b/2 Gyuyng to all synners .. confyance and trust of that 
self mercy. ¢1510 Barctay J/irr. Gd. Afanners (1570) 
Dij, A great man of confiaunce. 

+ Conficient, z. and sd. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
conficient-em, pr. pple. of conficére to accomplish.] 

A. adj. That accomplishes, or performs ; offici- 
ating. 

1629 Sir Hi. Lynpe Via Tuta 174 \Quoting Council of 
Trent) The lay people and the non-conficient Priest. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Conficieut, which finisheth, procureth, 
or worketh. 1755 JoHNson, Con/ficivnt, that causes or pro- 
cures ; effective. 

B. sb. An officiating priest. 

1614 Jackson Creed i. v. Wks. II. 224 They mizht..have 
altogether denied the use of it so much as to the sacrificer 
or conficient. 1638 D. Feartey Sérict. i Lyndomast. \. 
135 Priests. .in the institution of this Sacrament..were non 
conficients. 

Confict, var. of Conrrcr v. Ods. 

Confidant (ky:nfidant), sé. (@.). [This appears, 
with its fem, confidante, after 1700, when confident 
Qwith stress on the first syllable) had already been 
in use for nearly a century in a kindred sensc. 
Cotgr. has F. confidant, -ante, with confident asa 
by-form ; on the other hand, Littré quotes confident 


A female who 


from the 16th c. onward, and knows nothing of | 


confidant. The latter may however have been taken 
in English as the correct Fr. form; or possibly the 
Kng. was only an attempt to represent the pro- 
ntnciation of the French -evt, -erte. The verb 
in It. (and Pr.) is confidar, which would give a 
pple. confidante ; but this is not found in the re- 
quired sense. ] 

A. sé. ‘A person trusted with private affairs, 
commonly with affairs of love’ (J.). Now used 
somewhat more widely, so as to take the place of 
CONFIDENT 50, 2. 

(In Pepys’ Diary 1 May 1666 where editors print con- 
Aidant, Pepys wrote confident.) 

1714 Arsutunot & Pore Afartin Scribl. (J.\, Martin 
composed his billet-doux, and intrusted it to his confidant. 
175t SMoutieTtT Per, Pic. xxvii, He proffered his service. .as 
agent, mediator, or confidant. 1797 Mrs. RapcuFre /talian 
xxi, I repeat, that 1 am not her confidant. 1836-49 Smart, 
Confidant, Confidante, a person entrusted with matters 
pertaining to the lighter commerce of life, as those of love, 
pallekey: and fashion. 1845S. Atsmin Aanke's list. Ref. 

Il. vy. 1 19 Cardinal Wolsey, the king’s confidant. 1876 
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J. H. Newnan //ist. Sh Liv. i. 366 He was accustomed to 
make her his confidant in his ecclesiastical proceedings. 
b. with of: cf. Convibent sé. 2 b. 

1874 Hf. R. Revnotps John Bapt. vi. $1. 368 The ex- 
lanalion .. seems to me to lic in the possibility that Jesis 
nad made John the confidant of Ilis fierce and awful trial. 

B. as adj. Ientrusted with seerets; privy fo (a 
secret matter) zare. (Cf. I*. confide? in Littré.] 

1816 Scorr Antig. xxxii, I well know you are confidant to 
one dreadful secret. 

(Cf. prec. 


Confidante kg:nfida'nt). It may 
be that this was first formed to represent the sound 
of the F. confidente, and that the masc. confidant 
was formed froin it. The femininc is the more 


common in use.] A female confidant. 

1709 Lapy M.W. Montacur: Lett, Aliss A. Wortley 5 Sept., 
You are the only creature that I have made my confidante. 
1752 Fienoinc Amelia u.i, | concluded with begging her 
to be the confidante of my amour. 1839 40 W. Ixvinc Vol. 
Jert’s R.11855) 42 What is a lover without a confidante ? 
I thought at once of my sister Sophy. 1883 Century 
X XVII. 150 She was the confidante of all our love affairs. 

Confidder, -fidir, Sc. var. of CONFEDER Obs. 

Confide (kgnfai-d), v. [ad. L. confiitére to have 
full trust or reliance, f. cov- intensive prefix + 
Sidére to trust.) 

1. ¢nir. ‘To trust or have faith; to put or place 
trust, repose confidence 77 (formerly ov, 40). 

a 1485 //oulate \viit, In the we confide. 1634 W. Tir- 
wuyt tr. Baleac's Lett. 104 In a time when the most 
credulous have enough to doe to confide on publique faith. 
1647 Crarennon //ist, Reb. ww. (1843) 150/1 They desired 
that there might be such a person made Lieutenant of 
the Tower, ‘as they could confide in’, (an expression that 
grew from that time to be much used). /déd. 1552 ‘he 
expression they used, when they had a mind to remove 
any man from a place..‘that they could not confide in 
him’. 1648 H, G. tr. Balzac’s Prince 256 {They} confide 
more in this .. then to the numher of their Armies. 1657 
Hosnres Govt. & Soc. vi. § 12. 82 Some other whom they con- 
fide in for protection. 1700S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 64 
It were not safe with Epicurus to confide wholly on the 
Senses. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. ii. 315 ‘The stoutest cables 
are not to be confided in. 1832 Hr. Martineau Life rn 
IWVilds viii. 101 He confided in the captains’ parting promise. 
1858 J. Martineau Studies Chr. 184 He who most confides 
in the instructor will learn the sacred lesson best. 

2. absol. To have faith or trust; to have conf- 


dence; to be assured or confident. 

1654 Ear Mono. tr. Bentiveglio’s Warrs Flanders 114 
Nor could the Flemish ever confide, till they saw their 
Country free of Foreigners. 1725 Pore Odyss. xvi. 453 O 
prudent Princess ! bid thy soul confide. 1742 Younc V¢. 
Th. ii. 570 Judge before Friendship, then confide till Death. 

3. with 067.-clause: To trust, belicve, have con- 
fidence, or feel assured (¢haZ/), ? Obs. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Matthien’s Vuhappy Prosper. 27 
Confiding the Iudge would be his Protector. 1743 SHEN- 
stone IVs. III. 100, I sincerely confide, that. .no time shall 
extenuate our mutual friendship. 1788 V. Knox [inter 
even, 11. vi. xi. 290 The sum which I have left, will, I con- 
fide .. supply a decent competency. 1800 TI, JeFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) 1V. 324 ‘hey confide that the next election 
gives a decided majority in the two Houses. 1816 Scotr 
Old Mort, xxx, Confiding that it would have the support 
of Langcale. 

4. trans. To impart as a secret, to communicate 


in confidence (/o a person). 

1735 Lp. G. Lyttetton Pers. Lett. Ixxix. (1744) 322 Thou 
art the only one to whom I dare confide my Folly. 1847 
Emerson Nepr. Alen, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) I. 341 Men 
do not confide themseves to boys, or coxcombs, or pedants, 
but to their peers. 1872 Buack dv. Phaeton xvii. 238 An 
Seca of confiding all her perplexities to her friend. 

. To entrust (an object of care, a task, etc.) oa 
person, with reliance on his fidelity or competence. 

1861 Buckie Crvilrz, (1873) II. viii. 546 The execution of 
the plan was confided to Aranda. 1862 RusKin JJ/uucra 
7’, (1880) 37 Its amount may be known by examination of 
the persons to whom it is confided. 

Confided (kpnfoi-déd), p77. a. 
Given in trust ; entrusted. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Politics Wks. (Bohn) I. 244 Hence, 
the less government we have the better—the fewer laws, and 
the less confided power. 1855 Cnt. Wiseman Fabiola 266 
‘Their watchful custody of the confided gift. 

Confidee kgnfaid7). [f. as prec. +-EE.] Onc 
to whom anything is confided, or in whom one 
confides. 

1812 Examiner 24 Aug. 543/2 Not that of an ex parte 
confidee, but of a chosen umpire. 

Confidence (kgnfidéns). Also5-ens. [ad. 1. 
confidentia, n. of quality or state f. confident-em : 
see CONFIDENT and -ENcE. Cf. F. confidence (14th 
c. in Oresme), but some of the senses are not found 
in F, .where they are expressed by confiance).] 

1. The mental attitude of trusting in or relying 
on a person or thing; firm trust, reliance, faitli. 
Const. 22 (+/o, 07, upon). 

¢1430 Lypc. in Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 47 Alle verteu.. 
Made stable in god by gostly confidence. 1490 Caxton 
Fneydos xxv. 93 The whiche goddes, hauynge confydence 
in trustynge his sayd promysse. 1535 Cove RDALE 7s. Cxvii. 
g It is better to trust in the Lorde, then to put eny confi- 
dence in man. 1557 Nortu tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 1331 
‘The sonne. .will not haue tohis father any great confidence. 
1593, SHAKS. Rich. //, 1. iv.6 Vhe King reposeth all his 
confidence in thee. 1649 Br. Revnoups //osea iv. 43 Con- 
fidence. .in foraigne ayde. 1774 Goins. Grecian //ist. I. 
310 The king would place more confidence in the engaye- 


[f. prec. + -ED.] 


CONFIDENCE. 


ments of the nobility than upon these of the .capricions 
multitude. 1837 B’xiss Bunstn in Mare Lie 1. a. 443 Ele 
. never abused the inost implicit confidence. 

2. The feeling sure or certain of a fact or isstic ; 
assurance, certitude ; assured expectation. 

1555 Kpren Decades mt. 1. 104 They. with no lesse con- 
fydence ticke their lippes secreately in hope of their praye. 
r6rzr Suaks. Wins, 7.1. i 4r4 He thinkd, nay with all 
confidence he sweares, Ay he had seen’t. @ 1698 ‘Tn v1.t. 
fiss. LHerotc Virtue Wks. 1731 1. 230 Vhe very Confidence of 
Victory..makes Armies victorious. 1790 Is1atson War, 4 
Mil. Mem, 1, 209 Wrapped up in a vam confidence of lis 
own abilities. 1872 lanewan //ist, Ess. (ed. 3) 12 This 
story..I] affirm with less confidence. 

+b. Const. fo do. Obs. 

1667 Mu.ton 7. £. vt. 343 Tlumbl'd Ny such rebuke, so 
farr beneath [lis confidence to equal God in power. 

+e. /n, on, upon confidence (of, that, to do. 

«1600 Hooker Eccl, Pol. vi. v. $ 6(1841) Not in confidence 
to redeem sin but as tokens of meck submission, 1651 
lloupes Leviath. u. xvii. 83 Men agree to submit to some 
Man on confidence to be prolected by lin. 1654 II. 
L'Estrance Chas. f (1653) 51 In confidence thereof, the 
Duke left him. 

3. Assurance, boldness, fearlessness, arising froin 
reliance (on onesclf, on circtinstances, on divine 
sttpport, cte.), 

1526 Pilyr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 17), By the holy loue 
of charite we may haue great confydence and meke bold- 
Messe. 1526 ‘LinpaLe Acts xxviii. 31 Preachyng the kynug- 
dome of God..with all confidence [so 16113 1881 A’cv. bold- 
ness). 1601 Suaks. Jol. C. ut. ii. 49 Alas my Lord, Your 
wisedome is consum‘d in confidence: Do not go forth t» 
day: Call it my feare. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 194 
? 3 He..was able to address those whom he never saw be- 
fore with ease and confidence, 1832 W. Irvine <I lhambra 
367 At first she touched her Inte with a faltering hand, but 
gathering confidence and animation as she proceeded, drew 
forth. .soft aerial harmony. 


b. Const. 70 have c. todo anything . 

1§35 Coverpae 1 Chron, xviii. [xvii]. 25 Therfore hath 
thy seruaunt founde (confydence) to make his prayer before 
the. 1705 Stanuorr, J’araphr. 111. 436 Who can have the 
confidence to think himself excused, toward those of a dif- 
fering Judgement. 1818 Jas. Mant. Srrt, fucf’ia U1. tv. v. 167 
Conflans had no longer confidence to ineet the English in 
the field. } 

4. In a bad sense: Assurance based on insufficient 
or improper grounds ; excess’ of assurance, over- 
boldness, hardihood, presumption, impudence. 

1594 Hooker £cel. Pol. Ded. (J.\, Their confidence, for the 
most part, riseth from too much credit given to their own 
wits. 1656 Jer. Tavitor in Evelyn's Alen. (1857) I). 72 
The confidence of men, who of themselves are ap! enough 
to hide their vices in irreligion. 1667 Perys Déory (1877) 
V. 56 My wife begun to complain to me of Willetts confi- 
dence in sitting cheek by jowl by us. 1694 R. MoteswortH 
ace. Denmark (ed. 3) C ij b, The French Ambassador had 
the Confidence to tear out of the Book of Mottos in the 
Kings Library, this Verse, which Mr. Sydney. had written 
init. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. soz P2 The intolerable Folly 
and Confidence of Players putting in Words of their 
own. 

b. As an appellation: =Confident one. 

1741 Ricnarpson Pamela (1824) 1. xxii. 272 Do I want 
you, confidence! Yes, Ido. Where have you been these 
two hours, that you never came near me? ; 

5. An object or ground of trust; ‘that which 
gives confidence, boldness, or sccurity ’ (J.). 

1535 CovERDALE Yod xxxi. 24 Or, haue I savde to the fynest 

olde of all: thou art my confidence? 1611 Bisre /’row. 
li, 26 For the Lord shalbe thy confidence. 

G6. The confiding of private or secrct matters to 
another ; the relation of intimacy or trust between 
persons so confiding ; confidential intimacy. 

(In the first three quots. some take confidence as a hu- 
morous blunder for conference.) 

1592 Sutaks. Nom. d¢ Jul. uu. iv. 133, | desire some confidence 
with you. 1598 — Aferry IV, 1. iv. 172, I will tell your 
Worship more of the Wari, the next time we haue confidence. 
1599 — Aluch Ado wv. 3. 1613 — fen. VI//, 1. it. 
167 With demnre Confidence This pausingly ensu’de. 1632 
Havwarp tr. Brondi’s Fromena 172 He telling [it] in con- 
fidence to a friend of his. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 52? 1 
No one was in Confidence with her in carrying on this 
Treaty but the matchless Virgulta. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 66 To see if he could pitch upon one 
man more likely than the resi, to enter into some con- 
fidence with. 174: Mippieton Cicero I. 1v. 244 A citizen 
who lived afterwards in great confidence with Caesar. 1828 
Scorr F. Af. Perth xv, | have possessed two or three tat- 
tling fools, in deep confidence, that. etc. 1875 Jowett (lato 
ted. 2) [11]. 489 Speaking in confidence, for [ should not like 
to have my words repeated. 

7. A confidential communication. 

1748 Cuesrerr. Lett. II. claiv. 100 He will..be well in- 
formed of all that passes .. by the confidences made him. 
1860 Sata Lady Chesterf. Pret. 3, | intended these l-eiters 
to be the confidences and counsels of a garrulous old woman 
of the world. 1870 Iletrs “ss., Secrecy 54 Detore you make 
any confidence, you should consider whether the thing you 
wish to confide is of weight enough to be a secre. 

+8. Trustworthiness, as a personal quality. =f 
person of confidence: one entrusted with matters 
of importance or secrecy, a confidential agent. 
Cf. CONFIDENT a. 6. 

1642 Jer. Taytor Fpisc. (1647! 366 Bishops and Priest. 
were men of great ability and surest confidence for de- 
termninations of justice. 1777 Ronertson /Zist, 4 mer, (1783 
I]. 223 [le sent a person of confidence to the Havana, with 
. farther orders. 1791 Gent/. May. 1X1 ou. 864 If your 
Lordship pleases, 1 will nominate a person of confidence 
1800 tr. Cervantes’ Force of Blood 161 She sent a man of 
contidence to the priest. 
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CONFIDENCY. 
+9. Law. =Trust. Obs. 


1536 Act 27 Hex. VI//,c. 10 Feoffments, fines, recoveries, 
and other like assurances to uses, confidences, and trusts. 
—Seised. .of..lands..to the use, confidence, or trust of any 
other person or persons, or of any body politick. 1574 tr. 
Littleton'’s Tenures 97 a, ¥eoffments made uppon confidence 
to perfourme the will of the feoffour, 1628 Coxe Ox Litt. 
271 Ifa man enfeoffe other men of his land vpon confidence, 
and to the intent to performe his last will. 1767 Biack- 
STONE Comme. 11. 332. 1848 Wuarton Law Lex. 669/2 All 
matters of trust and confidence are exclusively cognizable 
in equity. 

b. Lccl. (See quot.) 

1872 W. H. Jervis Gallican Ch. I.v. 212 note, A ‘confi- 
dence’ is a contract by which an ecclesiastic receives a 
benefice on condition of paying the emoluments, or a part 
of them, to a third person; or covenants to resign the 
preferment at a specified time. 

10. Confidence trick (game, etc.): a method of 
professional swindling, in which the victim is in- 
duced to hand over money or other valuables as 
a token of ‘confiderce’ in the sharper. Confidence 
man: one who practises this trick ; a professional 
swindler of respectable appearance and address. 

1884 Boston (Mass.) Frud, 22 Nov. 6/5 For some weeks the 
newspapers here have waged a war of extermination against 
gamblers, confidence men, thieves and others of like ilk. 

Confidency (kpnfidénsi). rare. [f. as prec. 
and -ENncy.] +a. Confidence, trust, reliance; +b. 
Assurance, boldness; ¢. Confidential intimacy. 

1600 Hottann Livy xxvi. xxiv. 602 Dorimachus .. with 
Iesse modestie and greater asseveration and confidencie 
(wajore fide}, extolled .. the greatnesse .. of the people of 
Rome. 1603 Knotres Hist. Turks (1621) 251 Who with 
great boldnesse and confidencie, published Bedredin his 
doctrine and authority. 1606 Ear: NortHAMpton in Trxe 
& Perf. Relation Ggijb, Which. .implies weake confidencie. 
1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. 1. v1. § 41 To produce con- 
fidencies in dead substances cloth’d with accidents of art. 
1868 Browninc King § Bk.iv. 1014 Had such aconfidency 
sprung to birth With no more fanning from acquaintance- 
ship Than here avowed. 

Confident (kgnfidént), a. and sé. [In senses 
I-4 app. ad. L. conftdert-em ‘firmly trusting, 
reliant ; self-confident ; bold, daring ; audacious, 
impudent’; pr. pple. of confidére to CoNnFIDE. 
(These senses are not found in Fr. which for them 
uses coitfiart.) In senses 6-8 and B. 1-2 answer- 
ing to F. confident, -ente, app. 16th c. ad. It. conf- 
dente ‘confident, trusty’, ‘a trusty friend’. 

This sense prob. originated in the application of the word 
to two friends who mutually confide in or trust each 
other, and bence are trusted by each other; the latter or 
inferred part of the notion becoming at length the only one 
thought of, as in Littré’s explanation ‘he or she to whom 
one confides one’s secrets, one’s intimate thoughts.’ The 
historical instances given by Littré show that the F. word 
had in 16-17thc, the wider sense of ‘trusty adherent, par- 
tisan,’ like our sense B1.] 


A. adj. I. Trusting ; assured. , 


+1. Trustful, confiding. Ods. 

1588 Suaks. 77¢. A. 1. i. 61 Rome, be as iust and gracious 
ynto me, As I am confident and kinde to thee. 1613 — 
TTen. VIII, u.i. 146. 1651 Lp. Dicsy, etc. Lett. conc. Relig. 
ii. 19 You see, my Lord, how confident I am with you, to 
tell you what .. occurreth to me upon this subject. 1666 
Preys Diary i1879) 1V. 195 As great an act of confident 
friendship as this latter age..can show. 

2. Having strong belief, firm trust, or sure ex- 


pectation ; feeling certain, fully assured, sure. 

1601 SHaks. Ad's Well u. i. 162 Art thou so confident? 
Within what space Hop’st thou my cure? 1653 WaLton 
Axgler 4g I'l sit down and hope well, because you seem to 
be so confident [of catching the fish}. 1810 Scotr Lady 
of L.\. xxxili, Again returned the scenes of youth, Of con- 
fident undoubting truth, 1884 GLapstone Sf. zx Parl. 
28 Feb., Confident and sanguine .. as our opponents were 
before we introduced the Redistribution Bill. 

b. Const. that and clause. 

1611 SHaks. Cyd, 1 iii, 150, I do think I saw’t this morn- 
ing: Confident Iam Last night ’twas on mine Arme. 1611 
Bipte Rom, ii. 19. 1848 Macautay Hest. Eng. I1.125 He 
was confident that in Scotland his dispensing power would 
not be questioned. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1. ii. 29 
Thoroughly confident that she would consent. 

e. Const. of (formerly with zzfz.). 

1611 Bipce PAZ i. 6 Being confident of this very thing. 
1632 Lirucow 77av, x. 458, I was confident to dye a feare- 
fulland vnacquainted death. 1654 HAmMMonp Fundamentals 
(J.\, He is so sure and confident of his particular election. 
180z Patty Nat. Theol. xxvi. (1819) 458 Were death never 
sudden, they who are in health would be too confident of 
life. 1839 Tiirtwatt Greece VI. 179 Reasons they had to 
be confident of victory. : 

d. Const. zv. (This has affinities with 3.) 

1609 Br. Hatt Xecoll. Treat, (1614) 628 Mixt wine .. to 
bereave him both of reason and paine; I durst be confident 
in this latter. 161r Biste Ps. xxvii. 3 Though warre 
should rise against me, in this will I be confident. 1738 
Wescey Psadus i. it, Now I glory in thine Aid, Con- 
fident in thy Defence. 1827 Soutuey //ist. Penins. War 
11. 779 But the French commander was not now so con- 
fident inhisown troops. 1871 Ainswortn Zower /fid/1. i, 
Confident in the security of his position, he derided their 
threats and mnachinations. 

3. Full of assurance, sclf-reliant, bold; sure of 
onesclf, one’s cause, ete. ; having no fear of failure. 

1576 Freminc Paxopl. /pist. Piij b, Whereuppon I waxed 
venturous, and like a confident fellowe amended my pase. 
1594 Hooker Zecl, Pol. Ded. (J.), Confident and bold- 
spirited men. 1595 Suaxks. Yorn u. i. 61 His forces strong, 
his Souldiers confident. 1611 Biste Azz. i. 14 Many of the 
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brethren..waxing confident, by my bonds, are much more 
bold to speake the word without feare. 1752 Jounson 
Rambler No. 190 ? 3 His accusers were confident and loud. 
1856 Emerson “Lug. Tratts, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) I]. 66 
The prestige of the English name warrants a certain confi- 
dent bearing, which a Frenchman. .could not carry. 

4. In bad sense: Over-bold, unduly self-reliant ; 
forward, presumptuous, impudent. Odsolescent. 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hex. JV, 1.1. 121 Itis not aconfident brow, 
nor the throng of wordes, that come with such: more then 
impudent sawcines from you, can thrust me froma leuell 
consideration. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 4 Mrs. Clerke’s 
kinswoman sings very prettily, but is very confident in it. 
1688 SuapweLL Sq7. of Alsatia um. 65 Oh, she’s a confident 
Thing. 1749 FieLpinc osm Younes rv. xii, A confident slut. 
1754 Ricnarpson Grandison 1, xxxvii. 267 If he should take 
so confident a liberty. . 

5. ‘Positive; affirmative; dogmatical: as, a 
confident talker’ (J.). 

1611 Bipre 2 Cor, ix. 4 Lest .. wee.. should bee ashamed 
in this same confident boasting. 1648 Br. Hatt Breathings 
Devout Soul Medit. (1851) 171 How many have. .given very 
confident directions for the finding out of that precious stone 
of the philosophers. 1735 BerKeLey Free-think. in Math. 
§ 48 Vous confident and positive way of talking. 1878 
Jrvons Primer Pol. Econ. 9 They who have never studied 
political economy at all, are usually the most confident. 

IL. Trusty, trusted. 

+6. Trustworthy, trusty, to be depended on. Ods. 

1605 Gunp. Plot in Harl. Afisc.(Malh.) 111.24 Bring over 
some confident gentleman, such as you shall understand 
best able for this business. 1619 Exg. & Germ. (Camd.) 
206 The next day we had confident newes that they of the 
religion .. had ..seased themselves on the citty. a@ 1714 
Burnet Own Time (1823) 1. 290 Putting the fleet into more 
confident hands. 

7. Confidential, to whom one confides secrets. 

1608 W. Becuer in Camdent Epist. (1691) 1o1 He was.. 
much favoured by the Queen, having married her most con- 
fident servant. 1623 Masne tr. d&man's Guzman d Alf. 
1, 178 A companion of mine, a confident servant of my mas- 
ters. 1651 Relig. Wotton., The Duke had a care to intro- 
duce into neer place at the court divers of his confident 
servants. 1655 Theophania 154 Her confident nurse. 

b. Confident person, in Scots law: a confiden- 
tial person, e.g. an intimate friend, a partner in 
trade, a confidential man of business; one who 
acts in collusion with a debtor, for the purpose of 
depriving the creditors of estate which they are 


legally entitled to. 

16z1 Sc. Acts Yas. VI, c. 18 All alienations, dispositions, 
assignations, and translations whatsoever. .to any coniunct 
or confident person, without true, just, and necessarie causes 
.. after the contracting of lawfull debts from true creditors 
[the Court of Session will decreet) to haue beene..null and 
of none availe, force, nor effect. 

+8. Confident of (=F. confident de): in the 
private confidence of, privy to. Ods. 

1659 Rusuw. Hist. Coll. 1. 77 To the end that his High- 
ness might be confident of their Proceedings, and privy to 
all their Passages. 

B. sé. 
1. A trusty friend or adherent ; one in whom one 


confides; a confidential friend. 

1619 Naunron in Fortesc, Papers 105 From Rome and 
other partes, where he is yet accepted as a confident. 1647 
Crarenpon //ist. Red, 1, (1702) 1. 41 When by some Con- 
fidents .. he was inform’d of some bitter expressions fall’n 
from her Majesty. 1660 Jer. Tayvtor Duct. Dubit.u. ii. (R), 
When..this sect gets firm confidents and zealous defenders. 
a 1662 Heryiin Laud. 184 Archbishop Abbot, a great Con- 
fident of the Popular Party in the House of Commons. 
a1714 Burnet Hist, Ref. ut.(1715) 191 Hobby being a Con- 
fident of the Protector’s, he may be supposed to have written 
as he was directed by him. 1867 FREEMAN Novus. Cong. 
(1876) 1. App. 715 Eadric, the confident and foster-brother 
of Eadmund. ; ; 

2. spec. A person entrusted with secrets or private 


matters; a CONFIDANT. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polerander 1. 159 An old Ethiopian 
Eunuque .. the most favoured of all his Confidents, and 
the depositary of all his secrets. 1695 Concreve Love 
Sor L. w. xvi, Nay, Mr. Tattle, if you make Love to me, 
you spoil my Design, for I intend to make you my Confi- 
dent. 1754 RicHARDSON Graudison (1781) II. xxxv. 237 
Make ine your confident, Charlotte. 1815 Scott Guy A/. 
ii, As he had neither friend nor confident, hardly even an 
acquaintance, 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 365 They have 

. made the whole world the confident of the darkest 
secrets of their spirits. 

b. Const. of (a secret, etc.). 

1663 Cowrey Cutler Coleman St. u. iit. (1710), This Coxcomb 
has so little Brains too, As to make me the Confident of his 
Amours. 1668 R. L’Estrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 5, I may 
speak to you as my Confessor, and the Confident of all the 
secrets of my Soul. 1715 Mrs. J. Barker Axilius 1. 17 
My intimate Friend, and the confident of my Love. 1826 
C. Butier Life Grotius App. ii. 235 Father Joseph, a capu- 
chin friar, the Confident of all the cardinal’s schemes. 

+ 3. A kind of curl (of the hair), worn by women 
about 1700. Ods. ‘Perh. rather, according to the 


rime, confida‘nt.) 

1690 Evetyn A/uudus A/uliebris 5 Nor cruches she, nor 
confidents, Nor passagers, nor bergers wants. 

Confidential (kpnfidenfal), a. [f. L. conf7- 
dentia CONFIDENCE +-aL. Cf. F. confidentiel.] 

+1. Confident, bold. Ods. rare. 

1651 Afr. Love's Case 38 With such confidential raptures 
and gloryings as these. 1680 [see ConripENTIALLY). 

2. Of the nature of confidence ; spoken or written 
in confidence ; charactcrized by the communication 


of sccrets or private matters. 


CONFIDINGNESS. 


Confidential communication: a communication made be- 
tween parties who stand ina confidential relation to each 
other, and therefore privileged in law. Confidential rela- 
tion: the relation existing between a lawyer and his client, 
between guardian and ward. 

(1755-73 notin J.) @1773 Cnesterr. (T.), I am desirous 
to begin a confidential correspondence with you. 1797 
Burke Wegic. Peace ili. Wks. VIII. 279 Not being ad- 
mitted to the closest and most confidential connexions with 
the metropolis of that fraternity. /dé¢. VIII. 333 We made 
two confidential communications to [them}. 1883 AZazch. 
Guard, 12 Oct. 5/6 The report..was to be made..witbout 
any confidential mention of the names of persons. 

3. Betokening private intimacy, or the confiding 
of private secrets. 

1759 Pitt in Ellis Orig. Lett. . 474 1V. 408 The growing 
harmony and confidential friendship which daily manifest 
themselves between their Majesties. 1795 Burke Corr. 
(1844) 1V. 308 Talking the confidential language of friendship 
in the public theatre. 1813 Scotr Rokeby vi. vii, With low 
and confidential tone. 1884 F. M. CrawForp Rom. Singer 
I. 29 Nino became very confidential. 

4, Enjoying the confidence of another person ; 
entrusted with secrets ; charged with secret service. 

1805 NELSon in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. 79 The very 
great good derived to His Majesty’s service from Captains 
being allowed confidential Officers as their First Lieuten- 
ants, 1856 Froupe Hist. Aug. (1858) I. ii. 133 Confidential 
persons were despatched into Italy to obtain an interview 
. with the pope. 

Confidentiality (kpnfidenfi,zxliti). [f prec. 
+ -ITy.] Confidential quality; state of being 
confidential. 

1834 W. Taycor in Robberds ./es. II. 566 The employ- 
ment ofan amanuensis would abolish all real confidentiality 
in our correspondence. 1881 W. C. Russett Ocean Free 
Lance 11. 110 [Her] soft eyes and winning confidentiality 
of manner. 

b. = Confidential relation: see prec. 2. 

Confidentially (kpnfidenfali), adv.’ [f. as 
prec. +-Ly 2.] 

+1. =ConFIDENTLY. Ods. rare—'. 

1680 Savile Corr. (Camd.) 151 That it can be of no use I 
dare confidentially affirm, 

2. In a confidential manner, tone, etc. 

1834 Lams Let. to Coleridge (L.), He will give the au- 
thorship of sundry anonymous compositions ; confidentially 
and with full faith on his own part. 1843 Dickens Ze?t. 
I. 86, I write to you, confidentially, in answer to your note. 


Confide'ntialness. Confidential quality. 
Afod, The confidentialness of his manner disarmed hostility. 


Confidently (kpnfidéntli), adv. [f. Conripenr 
a. + -LY2.] In aconfident manner; with confidence ; 
with firm trust, belief, or assurance; boldly, un- 
hesitatingly ; without doubt or diffidence. 

1s97 Hooxer /iccl. Pol. v. \xviii. § 4 Confidently from 
thence to conclude the necessity. 1611 Piste Like xxii. 59 
Another confidently affirmed, saying, Ofa trueth this fellow 
also was with him. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 198 
Trust not..the Nights too confidently, unless the Weather 
be thoroughly settled. @1800 Cowrer Ref. on J/or., 
Where duty bids he confidently steers. 1866 Gro. E1vot 
F, Holt xxxvi, He had counted confidently on HaroJd’s 
ready seizure cf his offer. 

Co'nfidentness. rare—°. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being confident, confidence. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). Hence in Jonnson, etc. 

Confider (kgnfai'da1).  [f. Conripe v. +-ER}.] 
One who confides. 

1648 W. MountacueE Devout Ess. xvi. $5. 304(T.), Remem- 
bring the reproach God maketh to tottering confiders. 1658 
CLEvELAND Rustic Ramp. Wks. 11687) 421 The Confiders, 
and well-affected to Tyler. 1858 Miss Mutock 7h. «ad, 
Women 185 We can keep a secret .. while the confider 
remains our friend. 

Confider, -ance, var. of CoNFEDER, -ANCE. 


Confiding (kgnfoi-din), AA/. a. [f. ConripE v. 
+ -ING 2,] 

1. That confides or reposes confidence ; trustful. 

1829 SoutTHEy O, Newstan ix, The modest, meek, confid- 
ing gentleness. 1848 THackeray Vaz. Fair (L.), He hada 
confiding wife, and he treated her as confiding wives only 
are treated. 1848 Macautay “ist. Exg. 1. 209 Amidst the 
acclamations and joyful tears of a too confiding people. 

+2. Trusty, trustworthy ; =ConFIDENT 6. Obs. 

1645 King's Cabinet Opened in Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 
361 That power military and civil might be put into con- 
fiding hands. 1664 Drypen Rival Ladies v. i, Rod, These, 
Pedro, Are your confiding Men. 2 Sev. I think ’em still 
so. 1692 WacstaFFE Vind, Carol. iv. 48 That the Tower 
may be put into confiding hands. 

Confi‘dingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly*.] In a 
confiding manner ; trustfully. 

1885 Law Tintes LXXIX. 252/2 Several .. have talked 
confidingly of the protection afforded by the Public Health 
Act of 1875. _ 

Confi‘dingness. [f. as prec.+-NESs.] The 
state or quality of being confiding ; + confidence ; 


trustfulness. 

1682 Norris //terocles 71 The very courage & confiding- 
ness of knowledge, conduces much to mildness. 1851 D. 
CocerincE in //. Coleridge's Poems 1. 184 His simple and 
affectionate confidingness, 1882 Besant 4“ Sorts 227 Such 
as would abuse your confidingness. _ 

+ Co:nfidous. <A malapropism for ConFIDENT. 

1742 Firtpine ¥. Andrewst, iii, 1 am confidous she would 
as soon think of parting with a pair of ber grey mares, 

+ Configulate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. con- together 
+figulére to fashion as a potter.] ‘To play the 
potter, to work in clay’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 


CONFIGURATE. 


Configurate (kpnfi-giiirelt), v. Now rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. configtira-re: see CONFIGURE.) 

1. ¢rans. To frame by construction, to fashion, 
shape; to give a configuration to. Also fe 


1566 Painter /’a/. Pleas. 1. 79 The condicion of the 
noursse, and nature of the milke.. doth nowe. .configurate 
and frame a newe disposition in him. 1g99 Nasue Lenten 
Stuffe (1871) 29 Divers have tried their cunning to configu- 
rate a twin-like image of it. 1755 B. Marttn A/ag. Arts & 
Se. it. v. 288 ‘The Particles so combined and configurated 
are called the Crystals of such and such Salts, or Metals. 
180z Patey Nat. Theol. xi, The cavities of the body are so 
configurated, as externally to exhibit the most exact corre- 
spondency of the opposite sides. 1837 Sir F. Patcrave 
Merch. «& Friar v. (1844) 195 The varieties of light and 
shade which our vulgar configurate into the churl with 
the bunch of thorns on his back. 

+2. To fashion aceording ¢o something elsc as a 


model, to conform. Ods. 

1582 N. 'T. (Rhem.)1 /’et. i. 14 Not configurated to the 
former desires of your ignorance. ; 

+ 3. Astrol. To associate in a configuration (q. v. 
sense 2). Obs. 

1671 Drypen Eventng’s Love u.i, Jupiter configurated 
with malevolent planets. ; 

+ 4. (?) zutr. ‘To show like the aspects of the 
planets towards each other’ (T.) ; or (?) to show 
conformity or congruity of structure. Ods. 

@ 1650 Jorvan Poews, Where Pyranias to pyramids relate, 
And the whole fabrick doth configurate. 

Hence Confi‘gurated, Confi‘gurating A//. adjs. 

1752 Parsons Phil. Trans, XLVII. 513 A little configu- 
rated jelly. 1808 Herscuer ibid. XCIX. 274 Modified 
. .by the configurating power of surfaces. 

+ Confi‘gurate, f/. «. Obs. [ad. L. configi- 
7at-us pa. pple. : see prec.] 

1. Astro/, Associated in configuration (q. v. sense 2. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. viii. 258 Fog seems to bea 
perpetual Effect, or attendent of g &, if not rather an 
attendant tn Ordinary to ¢, with whomsoever configu- 
rate, 

2. Shaped, fashioned, constructed. 

1715 in PA. Trans. XXX. 327 The Valvuty called 
tricuspides were configurate after the usual manner. 

Configuration (kgnhigitir7fon). fad. L. con- 

Jigtration-em,n. of action from configirdre: see 
Conricure, Cf. F. configuration (14th c. in Littré).] 

1. Arrangement of parts or elements in a parti- 
cular form or figure; the form, shape, figure, re- 
sulting from such arrangement; conformation; 
outline, contour (of geographical features, etc.). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 169 Many [fishes] that 
beare the name of animals at Land .. hold no resemblance 
in corporall configuration, 1720 WaTeRLAND Eleht Serm., 
The Configuration of the Muscles, and Disposition of the 
Nerves. 1855 Maury /’/ys. Geog. Sca xvii. (1860) § 726 
Study the configuration of the Southern American Con- 
tinent. 1878 Hux rey /’Aysiogr. xvi. 263 The remarkable 
configuration of the Atlantic sea-bed. 5 

+ b. ? Arrangement of elements ; physical com- 
position or constitution. Ods. rare. 

1707 Curios. iu Hush. & Gard. 264 Salts.. supplying the 
Plants with what is requisite .. especially such, as these 
Salts have any Analogy with, by their Configuration. 

2. Astron. Kclative position, apparent or actual, 
of planets or other celestial bodies ; esf. in earlicr 
use, the relative positions or ‘aspects’ of the sun, 
moon, and planets, recognized in Judicial Astro- 
logy. (The latter is the earliest English use.) 

1559 W. CunnincHAm Cosmogr. Glass 26, 1 perceiue also 
other configurations, .as well out of the zodiacke, as also in 
it. 1588 Greene Perimedes 45 Fortune that was so fickle, 
and the starres that had so hadlye dealt in the configuration 
of their natiuitie. 1671 Satmon Syu. Aded. 1. xxviii. 56 The 
Disease is found out. . from the Configurations of the Planets. 
1833 HerscHen ds/ron. xi. 341 The planets going through 
the succession of configurations with each other. 1834 Mrs. 
Somrrvitce Connect. Phys. Sc, iti, (1849) 30 Vhis inequality 
: a a upon the configuration of the two planets. 

+ 3. State of being conformed in figure or fashion 
(see CONFIGURATE ¥, 2). Obs. rare. 

1660 Jer. Tavior Worthy Commun. i. § 3.56 Our configu- 
ration with the death of Christ in baptisme. 

+4, A representation bya figure, an image. Cds, 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man, 47 Sounds. .are remembred, 
and yet no real configurations are possible to be made 
thereof in the Brain; for what Image can there be of a 
Sound ? i ; ‘ 

Configurative (kgnfigiirativ’, a. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. configtrdre+-ive.) Of or pertaining 
to configuration. 

In first quot perh. f. Cox-+ Figurative. 

1787 Gent. Vag. Supp. 1164/1 Substitute for fasfe the 
configurative words affrodation or pleasure «which change 
every metaphorical question ought to bear’. 1827 Coir. 
RIDGE Biog. Lit. (1882152 The ideas are themselves. .nothing 
more than their appropriate configurative vihrations. Jd. 
57 lhose diminished copies of configurative motion. 

+ Configurator. Oés. {n. of action in L. 
form from configiirare : see CONFIGURE v. and -OR.] 
Astrologer, magician. 

1652 Gaute A/agastrom. 306 Scaliger makes himselfe 
merry with a fly-driving configurator, who, having made a 
talisinanicall plate, ete. , E 

Configurature (k/nfi'giiiratiiu). [f ppl. stem 
of L. configtirdre + -UReE.] ? Shape of countenance, 
aspect. 

1813 Mar. Epcewortu afro. (1833) IIL. xxxvii. 31 He 
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began. .in a tone which changed Mr. Falconer's whole con- 
figurature. 

Configure (kgnfigitu), v. Now rare. fad. L, 
configirare, to fashion after some pattern, f. com- 
together + figirare to shape: see Figure v. Cf. 
¥. configure-r (16th c. in Littré .] 

1. trans, ‘To fashion according to something else 
as a model; to conform in figure or fashion (/0). 

1382 Wyceuir /’hi/. iii. 10 Configurid, or made lyk, to his 
deeth (1g82 A’/eo, configured to his death]. 1526 /’#/er. 
Perf. (1531) 104 b, Configured & conformed specyally to 
the ymage of y* son of god. 1858 Busuneii. Sera. New 
Life 33 Man is spirit, 1 nature configured to God. 

+2. To represent by a figure or image, to figure. 

1630 Lane Sgv7.’s Tale 45 Thideal formes, configuringe 
All our sweet flowers, trees, fruites. 

3. To fashion by combination and arrangement ; 
to give an astrological configuration to; to put 
together in a certain form or figure. 

1652 Gaute Aagastrom. 178 A witch works by a living 
dog, cat, mouse, rat, &c, But he [amagician] hy a dead one, 
configured, constellated,..painted. 1677 IIALE Pri. Orig? 
Man, wi. vit. 287 Divulsa membra come together, and con- 
figured into an humane Shape. 1693 Bentiey A ¢heison 
iv. 8 Conting together..and so configuring themselves into 
Ilumane shape. 1795 tr. A/ercier's Fragm. 11.174, I could 
perceive that the globe was so configured as that, etc. 

b. fg. To give a figure to; to shape. 

1857-8 Sears dfthan. xii. 108 ‘The resurrection .. brings 
forth the inmost life, and configures it cleared of all decep- 
tive appearances. 1881 Mort.ry Codden 1.8 A..conception 
.. by which the desire to learn was gradually directed and 
configured, 

Confinable (kgnfeinab’l), a. [f. ConFine v. 
+-ABLE.] To be confined, capable of confinement. 

1610 W. FotkincHam Art of Survey i. v. 74 Regall Chi- 
ualrie is solely confineable to the King. 164x Br. Hate 
Rem, Whs. (1660) 90 ‘Vhere is infinite vertue in the Alinighty 
not confinable to any limits. 1646 Sire ‘T. Brownr Psend. 
Lf. 1. v. 18 It were some extenuation of the curse, if é sa- 
dore vultus tui, were confineable unto corporall exercita- 
tions. 1854 J. ScorrerNin Orr's Crre. Sc., Chem. 181 Gases 
that are confinable by water. 

+ Confinage. Oés. [a. OF. confinage in same 
sense, f. confin: see CONFINE 56.2 and -AGE.] Situ- 
ation in reference to boundaries or adjoining lands, 

1610 W. Foikincuam Art of Survey it. ili. 51 In Neigh- 
bourage it is not impertinent to particularize. .the Confinage 
with Champion, Wood.land, other Lords and Mannors. 
Jbid. wi. v. 72 The Confinage shewes to what Lord, Honour, 
Castell, Manour, &c. the Seruice and Suitage. .is due. 

+ Confind, v. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. confind-ére, 
f. con- altogether + fizdére to cleave, split.] 

1623 Cockrram u1., T'o Cut in pieces, Persecate, Confinde. 


+Confine, a. Obs. [a. F. confin, fine border- 
ing, neighbouring (=It. confino, -fine):—L. con- 


| fin-ts bordering, adjoining, having mutual bounds, 


f. con- together + fiuis end, limit, boundary.] 


Neighbouring, adjacent. 

1579 J. Stusbes Gaping Gulf D viij, Great with another 
confine gouernment. 162: Burton Anat. Alef. 1. iit. mt. 
(1651) 209 I’o discover the Streights of Magellan, and Con- 
fine places. 1653 Uroquuart Aabelais i. i, The Armorick 
islands, and confine regions of Britanie. 

+ Confine, sJ.1 Obs. Always f/. confines ; 
also 6 -fins, -finies. fad. L. confin-ts, -finem, 
neighbour, sb. use of confinz's adj.: sce prec.) 7. 
The inhabitants of adjacent regions, neighbours. 

1531 E.yor Gov, 1. xx, | haue diuers confins and neizh- 
hours. ¢1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist.(Camden) 1. Ne 
They became terrible to there confines. 1555 Epen Decades 
ut. i. 89 Exchangynge golde for housholde stuffe with theyr 
confines whiche sumewhat esteeme the same. 1598 SyLvEs- 
TER Du f#artas u. ti. Babylon (1605) 420 If we talke hut 
with our neere confines. 

Confine (kgnfoin’, sé.2 Mostly in A/. con- 
fines. Also 4 confynye, 6 confyne, //. confins. 
{a. I. pl. confins (in 14th c. also confines) =1t. 
confint, -€, Sp. confines, med.1.. confines bounds, in 
1. confinia bounds, pl. of confiniem, and ot con- 
fine neuter of confinis, ConvixE a. In Shaks. the 
plural is co-nfines in senses 1-2; the sing. is always 
confine, but this usually in the sense ‘ confinement ’ 
or ‘place of confinement’ (a sense also possible 
in the few instances of pl. confines); in this sense 
the sb. may be viewed as a direct derivative of the 
verb.) 

I. 1. f/. Boundaries, bounds, frontiers, borders ; 
the bordering or bounding regions, border-lands. 

1548 Hate Chron, 11.171b, Which. animated y* Scottes 
to make Rodes and Incursions, into the confines and marches 
of the Reelme. 1555 Epen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 51 
‘Thextreme confines of Egypt. rs92z SHans. Kom. § Jul. 
i. i. 6 When he enters the confines of a Tauerne. 1626 
Bacon Sy¢zt § 399 ‘he confines of the River Niger .. are 
well watered. 1694 R. Moteswortu <cice. Denmark in 1692 
(ed. 3) 34 The Ilbe which is rather 1o be esteented one 
of the Confines and Iloundaries of his Territories. 1748 
alnson’s Voy. 1. x. 100 We had .. arrived iu the confines of 
the southern Ocean. 1844 H.H. Witson Brit. /ndia 111. 
160 As far as the western confines of China. transf. 
1787 ‘Gamsano’ Acad. Horsent. (1809) 31 ‘The flap of your 
saddle .. chafing you between the confines of the boot and 
breeches. 

+b. Formerly in svg. Bounding line or surface. 

1552 Hurort, Confyne or bordoure, Confinium. 1599 
Hakcvyt Foy. II. 1. 206 Which is the beginning and con- 
fine of the state and realine of Serifo the king of Mecca. 


CONFINE. 


1609 Dita: (Douay) /2ek. xlvii. 20 The great sea from the 
contine directly, ttl thou come to Kmath. 1675 Newton in 
Brewster Life 8st) I. vi. 133, 1 thought hght was re 
flected. .by the same confine or superficies of the ethereal 
niedium which refracts it. 1715 Cuvee Philos. Princ. 
Nat. Kelig. \. 81 In the confine of Air and Sal-Gem [reflex- 
ion] is stronger than in the confine of Air and Water. 

t 2. Kegion, territory. Rarely in size. Obs. 

1400 Mauspuv. xvii. (1839) 183 Fro Jerusalem unto other 
coufynyes of the superficialtee of the erthe bejonde, 1594 
Suaks. Nich, //7, w. iv. 3 Heere in these Confines shily 
haue I lurkt. 1601 Ful. Co wi.i 272. 1646 G. Daniee 
Pocms Wks. 1878 1. 24 Free, as Musins, & y* clearest 
Ileads Of that blest confine. 1667 Mitton 7’. Z. ul. 395 
Neerer our ancient Seat; perhaps in view Of those bright 
contines, 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. WW. 55. 

3. fg. a. fl. The limits or bounds within which 
any subject, notion, or action, is confined. 

1548 in Strvve Eccl, Mem, 1. App. R. 62 Princes have 
less confines to their wills. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. 
iii, Within the confines of hmmnanitie. 1677 Gai Cre. 
Gentiles UW. 244 Doth not the very nature of a Definition 
exclude the Deitie from its confines? 1865 Dicxuss A/ut. 
Fr. un. vi, Beyond the confines of geography. 

b. fl. The borders or ‘ border-land’ between 
two regions of thought, classes of notions, portions 
of time, ete. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1328 Natures neuter and 
Meane .. situate in the confines betweene gods and men. 
1692 Bentitey Boyle Lect. ix. 318 Vhe narrow dubious con- 
fines between Virtue and Vice. 1698 Drvpen } ire, Aeneid 
vit. 579 Betwixt the Confines of the Night and Day. 1810 
Soutnry Achama xx. 7 Just cn the confines of the day. 
1854 Brewster A/ore Worlds ix. 146 Our author finds him- 
self on the confines of a mystery. Sing. 172a \WOLLASTON 
Relig, Nat. \. 37 It is no more a happiness, than it is an 
unhappiness; upon the confine of both, but neither. 

Il. (kgnfoi‘n) 4. Confinement ; limitation. foes. 

1597 Suaks. Lover's Compl, 265 Vow, bond, nor space, In 
thee [love] hath neither sting, knot, nor confine. 1604 — 
Oth, t. ti. 27, I would not my vnhoused free condition Put 
into Circumscription, and Confine. ¢1785 Burns Winter 
Nt., Think on the dungeon’s grim confine. 1794 Matias 
Purs, Lit. (1798) 300 Such is the Poet: bold, without con- 
fine, Imagination’s ‘charter'd libertine!’ 1875 Ilrowninc 
fnu Album: Each stanza seems to gather skirts around, 
And primly, trimly, keep the foot’s confine. 

+5. A place of confincment, confining or en- 


closing place; enclosure. Ods. 

1600 Suaks. Sous. Ixxxiv, In whose confine immured is 
the store Which should example where your equall grew. 
1602 — //am.1. i. 155 At his [the cock’s) warning, .. Th’ 
extrauagant, and erring Spirit, hyes ‘Io his confine. /é/d. 
1. ii. 252 A goodly one, in which there are many Confines, 
Wards, and Dungeons. 1610 Temp. wi. 121. 1633 
P. Fretcuer Purple Isl. u. xix, Sends hack again to what 
Confine it listeth. 16s0 T. Bayty Herta larietis 124 Vir- 
tues .. temple as it is a thorow-fare to honours, I I:ke full: 
well; but as it isa confine, I like the seat no more than if 
he had sate me upon the stoole of sad repentance. 

Confine kgnfoin’,v. (a. F. confiner in same 
senses (14th c. in Littré), ad. It. confnare to border 
upon, bound, limit, sct limits to, banish, limit and 
confine to a place; f. confino, confine bordering, 
bounding :~L. confin-?s bordering : see CoNFINE 
sh. (Cf. Pr. and Sp. confinar, med.1.. confinare.)] 

1. intr. To have a common boundary or frontier 
wth ; to border ov, be adjacent /o. (Said of regions 
or countries, and of their inhabitants.) Now rare. 

1523 St. Papers Lien. Vi/, V1. 119 His Countie of Fer- 
rato, whiche dothe confyne in some partes with the Swices. 
1577 Even & Wires //ist. Trav. 264 h, The princes which 
confine uppon that sea. 1580 Nortn /’/ntarc/ 1676 10 The 
countries which confine there together. 1659 T. Puitirotr 
Villare Cant. 136 The Woods. .confining to Shooter's 1ill. 
1694 R. Moreswortu Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 182 “The Duke 
of Holstein .. mentioned last of those Princes that confine 
with Denmark. 1700 Drypen Fables, Ovid's Met. xii. 58 
Betwixt Heav'n, arth, and Skies, there stands a place Con- 
fining on all three. 1840 Blackw. Wag. XLVIII. 392 The 
frontier line of the Persian empire ‘marched’ or confined 
with the Grecian. 

Jig. 1647 Futter Good Th, in W. T. (1841) 151 This active 
plant, ith visible motion, doth border and confine on seu- 
sible creatures. 1784 Dangcrous Connections |. vii, Abuse 
or evil always unhappily confining too nearly on good. 
1880 SEELEY in A/acm. Mag. Nov. 43 The periods in which 
the domain of history: confines with that of politics. 

+2. trans. To border on, bound. O¢s. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 119 (Cappadocia) passeth by..All 
those nations in Asia before-named, confining muny others. 
1607 NorneNn Surveyors Dial. 19 Kent... and other Shires 
contining the Sea. 1694 R. Moteswortn acc. Denmark 
(ed, 3)6 A State which is confined by niany Principalities 
is weak, exposed to many dangers. 

tb. To separate as a boundary. Ods. 

1601 Hottaxp Pliny I. 54 The mountaines Pyrenai co 
confine Spaine and France one from the other. : 

¢ 3. To relegate fo certain limits ; to banish. 

1577-87 Hounsuep Scot. Chron, 136) 11. 27 Confining 
them for ever out of all the parts of his dominions. 1611 
Suaks. Finter’'s Tou i. 194 So haue we thought it good 
From our free person, she should be confinde. 1624 Hey- 
woon Gunark. Ww. 207 sll Pae intended to abrogate. their 
lawes, for which he was confind from pa 1637 —- Koval 
Aing Kij, Life..which as your gitt Ile Keepe, ull [leaven 
and Nature Confine it hence. 1653 Ilotcrorr /’rocepinus 
1. 5 Shee... confined them single, and far asunder, to the 
remotest parts of Italy, : ; 

4. ‘Lo shut up, imprison, immure, put or keep in 
detention. Coust. #2 (formerly, transitional from 3, 
+ znto). 

1602 Suaks. //am, 1. v.11 Doom’d for a certaine terme t> 


CONFINED. 


walke the night ; And for the day confin’d to fast in Fiers. 
1610 — 79. 1. ii. 274 She did confine thee. . Into a clouen 
Pyne. /6%¢. 361 Therefore wast thou Deseruedly confin’d 
into this Rocke. 1620 Hore Sudsecine 293 Hee confined 
his onely Grand-sonne Agrippa Posthumus into the 
Iland Planasia. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 164 Confine 
the Tyrant. 1795 Gentil. Mag. LXI. 1. 247 Boats were 
plying in the principal streets to relieve families that were 
confined in their upper apartments. 1836 Marryat 3 Cutters 
iv, Ihe three English Seamen were .. confined below. 
1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz, Visit to Newgate, In one of which 
. prisoners of the more respectable class are confined. 


b. To enclose or retain within limits; to fasten, 


secure, keep in place. 

1595 SHAKS. Fokx v. vii. 47 Within me is a hell, and there 
the poyson Is, as a fiend, confin’d to tyrannize. 1597 — 
2 Hen. IV, 1.1. 154 Now let not Natures hand Keepe the 
wilde Flood confin’d. 1616 CHarman Homer's Hymns, 
Yo Venus, All the belluine, That or the earth feeds or 
the seasconfine. 1748 SmoLtLetr Rod. Random xx, His 
body was so sore & swelled, that he could not bear to 
be confined in his wearing apparel. 1793 SMEATON Edystone 
Z£.§51 Iron stanchions. .let intothe rock by way of confining 
the kant in its place. 1853 Reape Chr. Fohustone 27 They 
had cotton jackets .. confined at the waist by tbe apron- 
strings. 1872 E. Peacock Made? Heron |. x. 174 To con- 
fine its waters within high banks. 

5. To keep or restrain (a person) within his 
dwelling, etc.; to oblige to stay indoors, or in 
one’s room or bed. Said of ill health, stress of 
weather, etc.; usually in passive. Const Zo. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt Balzac’s Lett. 396 Were I not confined 
tomy bed. 1688 S. Penton Guardian's Instruct. 2, 1 am 
confin’d by a great uneasiness contracted by a Cold. 1708 
Swirt Death Partridge, He grew ill, was confined first to 
his chamher, and in a few hours after to his bed. 1722 De 
For Plague 79 Though I confined my family I could not 
stay within entirely myself. 1734 Berkerey /et. 19 Feb. 
Wks. IV. 214, I have been confined three weeks by gout. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 11. 137 A rainy day confined 
him to the house. 

6. To be confined: to be in childbed; to be 
brought to bed ; to be delivered of (a child). Cf. 


CONFINEMENT 4. 

1772 Mrs. DeLany Corr. Ser. 1. 1. 467, I believe Lady 
Weymouth will be confined in the month of Dec'. 1860 J. 
Wotrr Trav. & Adv. |. xii. 396 Here was Lady Georgiana 
Wolff confined of her first child. 

7. fig. To keep within bounds, limit, restrict. 

1597 Hooker Zcc/. Pol. v. xlii, Those extraordinary gifts 
..made it the harder to hold them confined within private 
bounds. 1605 SHaxs. J/facé. m1. iv. 24 Now I am cabin’d, 
crib’d, confin’d, bound in, To sawcy doubts, and feares. 
1662 Srituincri. Orig. Sacr. 11. vii. § 12 Was God’s Wor- 
ship to be confined to his Temple at Jerusalem. 1754-62 
Hume Asst. Eng. 1. xv. 385 On any condition which should 
confine him in the punishment of these offenders. 1762 J. 
Brown Poetry & J/us. v. (1763) 67 When the Melody was 
most confined in its Compass. 1771 Gotpsm. //7st. Eng. 1 
62 All the learning of the times was confined among the 
clergy. 1834 Mepwix Angler zx Wales I. 62 [We] pursued 
our sport, principally confined to the taking of samlets. 


1885 CLopp Alyths & Dr. 1. v.91 Traditions .. not confined , 


to the Old world. . , 
b. Zo confine oneself to: to restrict one’s action, 


attention, etc., to; to keep to. 

1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. ut, iv. 257 As a man..apt to 
be mis-carried by his appetite, confines himself by his vow 
to one dish. a@ 1698 Tempte (J.), If the gout continue, I 
confine myself wholly to the milk diet. 1747 WESLEY 
Prim, Physic (1762) p. v, 1f they do not confine themselves 
altogether to eat either ‘ Bread or the Herb of the Field.’ 
1754 Snertock Disc. (1759) I. viii. 229, I shall confine 
myself to St. Paul. 1848 Macauray //ist. Eng. 1. 462 
Churchill was .. directed to confine himself to thanks for 
what was past. 

+e. zntr. for refi. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. wv. v. 187 Children. .per- 
mitted the freedome of both [hands], do oft times confine 
unto the left. 1672 — Lett. Friend xxiv. (1881) 143 To 
separate from..received and eustomary felicities, and to 
confine unto the rigor of realities. 

+ 8. To bind ¢o, restrain from (an action). Odés. 

1654 Ear. Orrery Parthen. (1676) 12 Having first con- 
fin'd him to an inviolable secresie. 1689 SHADWELL Suzy 
f.. 211, | have confined you from flying. 1742 Lond. & 
Country Brewer 1.\ed. 4) 8 ‘Vhe Maker. .is hereby confined 
not to change his Malt. 

9. To restrain the bowels) from acting, con- 
stipate ; = BIND v. 4. 

1870 T. Hotmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2.) IV. 831 The patient 

. should have a dose..in order that the bowels may be 
confined. 


Confined (kfsfoind), p4/. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] 
Bounded, limited, restricted, restrained, shut up, 
enclosed, imprisoned, ete. : sce the verb. 

1598 SytvesterR De Bartas (1641), Assigning each a fit 
confined Sitting. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 37 A lord may 
have a more confined power over his slave, than he has over 
himself. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xiv. 232 Had.. Pro- 
vidence.. blessed me with confined desires. 1977 Confem- 
plative Man \. 2,1 shall therefore be very short and confin’d 
in what I am going to say. 1796 C. MarsHatt Gardez. 
iii. (1813) 30 Trees... planted in a confined space. 1878 
Huxiry PAysiogr. 89 The elastic force of the confined air. 

absol. 1790 Pesxant Lond. (1813) 302 The Spinhuis .. 
where the confined sit under the eye of a matron spinning or 
sewing. 1836 Dickens S#. Boz (1866) 23 In visiting the 
confined, . 

b. Of the bowels: constipated. 

1834 Goop Stxdy Med. (ed. 4) 1. 195 When the bowels 
are loose in youth, they commonly become confined in 
advanced life. 1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. §& Pract. Physic 
ied. 5 [1. 866 His bowels are irregular, often confined. 
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ec. Confined man, labourer (Lincolnsh.) : one 
hired by the year, and so confined to work for the 
inaster who has hired him. 

1868 Gainsburgh News 27 June, A confined labourer, a 
married man who can clip sheep and work on a farm. 1886 
Cote S. W. Linc. Gloss., Confined man,—' He was con- 
fined man at Aubur, and would like to get a confined place 
again’, 1888 Daily News 20 July 3/7 There are in Lincoln- 
shire a numerous body of ‘ confined labourers ’, 

Hence Confi‘nedly adv.; Confi'nedness, state 
or quality of being confined. 

1639 W. ScLater Worthy Com. 36 The confinednesse 
of his finite humane-Nature-to one place. 1644 DicBy .Vat. 
Bodies ix.(1658) 79 The limitation and confinedness of every 
magnitude unto just wbat it is. 1685 H. More Paralif. 
Prophet. 405 | Applied] confinedly to these Elders. @ 1761 
Hoapty Lett. litt. (R.). cx80z Lams Life & Let?. (1837) 1. 
214 The beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 
called. fod. The confinedness of the site. 


Confi‘neless, a. rare. [f. ConFINE 5b.2 + -LESS.] 
Boundless, unlimited. 


1605 Suaxs. A/acé, wv. iti. 55 Blacke Macbeth Will seeme 
as pure as Snow .. being compar’d With my confinelesse 


harmes. 
Confinement (kfnfoinmént). [a. F. confine- 


ment (16th c. in Littré), f. cozfiner: see -MENT.] 

1. The action of confining, or (more usually) the 
fact or condition of being confined, shut up, or 
kept in one place; imprisonment. 

(Usually with objective genitive.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 152 That darkenesse cf 
earth, which was their naturall confinement. 1697 PoTTER 
Antig. Greece 1. vi. (1715) 208 And so loose their Souls 
from their Confinements. 1727 Swirt Gulliver ut. ii. 187 
During my confinement for want of cloathes. 1772 Fai7us 
Lett, \xvili. 337 The confinement of his body within four 
walls. 1816 SoutHey Poc?’s Pilgr. 1. 26 As the fierce tiger 
in confinement lies. 1834 Goop Stxdy Med. (ed. 4) 1. 190 
{t is rather the confinement and the want of usual exercise. 


2. Restriction, limitation (to certain conditions). 

1678 LittLeton Lat. & Eng. Dict., A confinement, Zi/- 
tatio, restrictio. 1691 Ray Creation Pref. (1704) 9 After a 
short Confinement to one sort of Dish. 1728 R. Morris £ss. 
<inc. Archit. 33 To prescribe Rules of Confinement, as to 
the minuter Proportions. 1789 Bentuam Princ. Legisi. 
xvii. § 16 Confinement to spare diet. 1846 J. Baxter 
Ltbr. Pract. Agric. 97 Confinement to the same stock, a 
breeding from animals of the same blood. 

+). A restriction or limit. Ods. rare. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exen1p. 1. vii. 30 The. .question.. 
which were the places of the right and the schismaticall 
temple, the confinements of the whole religion. 

+3. An obligation, a personal tie. Ods. 

1654 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 660, I had nobler con- 
finements than profit to keep me in her Father's Court. 
Lbid. 693 A Prince, who by many confinements merited 
my Service. 

4. spec. The. being in child-bed; child-birth, 
delivery, accouchement. (The ordinary term for 
this in collog. use: see CONFINE v. 6. The ME. 
equivalent was Our Lady’s bands, bonds, or bends : 
see Bann! 1c, BEnD1 1d, Bonn! 1c.) 

1774 Mrs. Detany Corr. Ser. u. (1862) If. 15, I feel un- 
comfortable not to be able to come to her when she is under 
her confinement. 18x1 Park in Aledico-Chirurg. Trans. 
I]. 298 Mrs. S. whom I was engaged to attend in her first 
confinement. 1861 FLo. NicHtinGaLr Nursing 41 Women 
who had difficult confinements. 1870 E. Peacock Half 
Shirl, III. 211 Just recovered from her confinement. 

+ Confiner!. Ods. [f. ConFINE sd. or v. (1, 2) 
+-ERI, (Daniel accents couzfi-zer.)] 1. One who 
dwells on the confines ; a borderer, neighbour. 

1599 Nasne Lenten Stuffe (1871) 11 The .. Franchises, 
and privileges she [Yarinouth] is endowed with, beyond 
all herconfiners. 1656 Ear: Mono. Advt. fr. Parnass. 225 
We are.. become no longer confiners, but inland inhabiters. 
@ 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts xii, 187 [He] may be a terrour 
unto the confiners on that sea. 

b. ¢ransf. and fg. 

1624 WoTTon Archit. in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 19 Lime 
and Wood are insociable, and. .unfit Confiners, 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 609 The Participles or Confiners between Plants 
and Living Creatures, are such chiefly, as are Fixed .. as 
are Oysters, Cockles, and sucb like. 

2. One living within the confines, an inhabitant. 

1597 Damier Crv. Wares 1. lxix, Happie confiners you of 
other landes. 16xx Suaxs. Cy. 1. ii. 337 The Senate 
hath stirr’d vp the Confiners, And Gentlemen of Italy. 

Confiner? (kgnfainar). rare. [f. CoNFINE v. + 
-ER!.} One who or that which confines. 

1654 WiitLock Zoofomia 344 Such worth .. is so its own 
Confiner by pious and virtuous Resolves, that it needs no 
Superviser. 

Confining (kfnfoinin), vd/. sb. [f. ConFine 2. 
+-ING1,] The action of the vb. CoNFINE. 

t+ a. Bordering; b. Restricting within bounds. 

1599 SaNpys Europe Spec. (1632! 156 By reason of their 
neere and dangerous confining with the Great Turke. 1608 
Hieron Hks. 1. 685 Set formes of prayer .. are aiudged to 
be a kinde of confining and limiting of Gods Spirit. 

Confi'ning, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -Ine?.] 

+ 1. Bordering, neighbouring, adjoining, adjacent : 
cf, CONFINE v. 1. (Often placed after its noun, as 
a participle; cf. adjacent, adjotning.) Obs. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wares iv. iii, Vo dallie with confining 
Potentates. 1605 CAMOEN Nevt. 95 In Normandy and the 
countries confining. 1654 CokainE Dianea 1. 57 To raise 
a great Army would.. beget suspicion in his confining 
Princes. 


CONFIRM. 


2. That confines; bounding, limiting, restricting, 
etc. : see the verb. 

1595 SHAKS. Joh 11.1. 338 Even thyconfining shores. a1691 
Boyte (J.), Make one man’s fancies or failings, confining 
laws to others. 1887 A. Austin 2’, Lucifer in A thenzun 
3 Dec. 742/3 By whose fermenting may his fancy rise Be- 
yond the level of confining fact. 

Confinity (kfnfiniti). Now rare or Obs. fa. 
F. confintté (14th c. in Littré), f. coufx or L. 


. confinis: see -ITY ; cf. affinity.) The position of 


borde1ing on something else ; neighbourhood, con- 
tiguity, adjacency. (é7¢. and_fg.) 

1544 Puaer Regia. Lyfe (1560) Q lijb, For confinitie of 
the matter, I entend to wryte somewhat of the nource, and 
of y¢ mylke. 1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 153, I shall 
not neede to prooue the confinitie between [them]. 1730-6 
Battery (folio), Confinity, Nearness of Place. 1742 Miss 
Carter tr. Alearotti on Newton 11. 57 Systems which sup- 
posed Cvlour might be changed by Refraction, Reflection, 
the Confinity to Shadow. 1848 Alackw. Mag. LXIV. 379 
The confinity with agitated France, and consequently a 
more active affinity with its ideas. 

|| Confitmium. Ods. rare. [L. confinium, f. 
confinis : see CONFINE sé.] Confine, limit, bounds. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Alor. 100 To approach the 
apogeum of their natures, and to be in the confinium of 
spirits. 

Confirm /kfnfs-1m),v. Forms: 3-6 conferme, 
4-7 -firme, 6 -fyrme, 6--firm. [ME. conferme-n, 
a. OF. conferme-r:—L. confirmare to make firm, 
strengthen, establish, etc., f. cos- together, alto- 
gether + fvwdre to strengthen, make fast, f. fvm-zes 
Firm, fast. In 15th c. assimilated both in F. and 
Eng. to the L. spelling. 

From 14th to 16th c. confirm and conform were often con- 
fused: see note to ConrorM 7, and cf. CONFORMABLE, Con- 
FORMATION, Conrormity. The following are examples of 
conforn for confirm (conferim). 

1377 Lanct. P. PZ. B. xu. 213 And conformen [v.”. con- 
fermen, -firmen] fauntekynes. c¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 
136 (Harl.) Eek sche Conformed [6-¢e.2¢ confermed) was in 
such soverayn bounte.] 

1. ¢vanvs. ‘To make firm or more firm, to add 


strength to, to settle, establish firmly. 

@ 1300 Cursor AI. 25390 (Cott.) pis word amen .. conferms 
al [is] forwit said. c1z00 Bekct 430 Lawes ther beoth and 
custumes, that. .bi the Kyng Henries dai. .i-confermed were 
..that no man therajenas. 1393 GowER Co/. II{. 191 Pite 
..His regne in good estate confermeth. 1591 SHaxs. 1 //ez. 
IJ, v. v.42 His alliance will confirme our peace. 16x1 BisLe 
2 Kings xv.19 That his hand might be with him, to con- 
firm the kingdome in his hand. a@1703 Burkitt On NV. 7. 
Mark v. 34 To preserve it [health], to recover it, and to 
confirm it. 1822 Procter (B. Cornwall) Afzse. Poems, Dis- 
tance doth but confirm ..a love sublime. 1871 FREEMAN 
-Vorm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 207 To confirm his dominion 
by fortresses and garrisons. 

b. To establish by long continuance, render in- 
veterate (a disease, etc.). See CONFIRMED 1 b. 

2. To make valid by formal authoritative assent 
(a thing already instituted or ordained) ; to ratify, 
sanction. 

A charter was confirmed by being inspected, ratified, and 
sanctioned anew, by a successor of the original grantor. 

c12zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 59/179 Seint Fraunceys .. To con- 
fermi is ordre a-rijzht toward Rome he wende. 1297 R. 
Gtouc. (1724) 324 [He] confermede al so Pe 3eftes, bat ober 
kynges hadde er ysyue perto. [1311-12 Charter (dated 23 
Apr. 939’ Cod. Dipl. V. 235 Ich ANdelstan..grantye and con- 
firmye by disse minre chartre.] ¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
xxxiv. 156 Oure haly fader pe Pape hase ratified and con- 
fermed my buke. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Confirmation 
Pref., They may then themselves. .openly..ratify and con- 
firm [1549 confess] the same [baptismal vows]. 1658 BRAMHALL 
Consecr, Bps vii. 154 Paul 4.and Cardinall Poole. .confirmed 
all Ordinations m Edward the sixths time indifferently. 
1765 BLACKSTONE Comm. 1.1. 127 The great charter .. ob- 
tained .. from king John, and afterwards .. confirmed in 
parliament by king Henry the third. 178: Gipson Deci. 
& F. III. 52 This moderate sentence was confirmed by the 
emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 147 Where a codicil ratifies 
and confirms a will. 185. Curtis Hist. Exg/. 114 Accord- 
ing to Sir Edward Coke it [Magna Charta] has been thirty- 
two times solemnly confirmed by acts of parliament. 1875 
Stunss Const. Hist. Eng. (1877) 11. 141 The charters were 
confirined by ixsfexinzus on the 12th [Oct. 1297]; the king 
on the sth of November at Ghent confirmed both the char- 
ters and the new articles, 1875 Public Health Act § 184 
Bye-laws made by a Local Authority..shall not take effect 
unless..confirmed by the Local Government Board. 

Jig. 1581 Sipney Afol. Poctrie (Arb.) 42 Dauid had so 
far forsaken God, as to confirme adulterie with murther. 
1648 N. Estwick 7yeatise 8 Vheir passing through the Sea 
.. did seal up, and... confirm that Moses was by the Lord 
deputed to bee..a Leader of his people. - 

b. Const. a person ¢o or 72 a dignity, position, 


etc.: to ratify the election or appointment of. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 473 Wan he were ichose in is chapele 
.. Homage he solde him do, ar he confermed were. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxvi. 258 Tho that were cbose to 
bisshoppes sees .. my3t be confermed to the same of hir 
metropolitanes. 1535 CoverDALE 1 AZacc, xi. 27 Thekynge 
..confirmed him in the hye presthode. 1577-87 HoLinsHED 
Chron. 11. 1241/1 He was confirmed bishop of Couentrie. 
1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. iii, 217 Hee’s not confirm’d, we may 
deny him yet. 1712 Hearne Codlect. 111. 387 Yesterday Mr. 
John Keil was confirm’d in Congregation Professor of 
Geometry. 1803 Netson 5 Nov. in Nicolas D7sf. (1845) V. 
1803, I congratulate you on being confirmed and .. I shall 
be glad to put you into a good Frigate. 1886 Yute & 
Durnety Aneglo-lud. Wads., Confirnied, applied to an officer 
whose hold of an appointment is made perinanent. 


CONFIRM. 


e. Const. (a possession, title, etc.) 4o a person: 
to ratify the presentation or bestowal of. 

€1325 Coer de L.. 3664 Make hym Sawdoun. .and rycheste 
kyng: Confirme it hym and hysofspring. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, (1810) 112 Pe Lene for his seruise confermed his gyft. 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 06a, If 1 by my dede confirme 
y® estate of y’ tenant for terme of yeres. 1§93 SHAKS. 
3 Hen. VI, 1. i, 172 Confirme the Crowne to me and to mine 
Heires. 1794 Paury “oid. u. vi. (1817) 134 Claudius. .con- 
firmed to Agrippa the dominion which Caligula had given 
him. 1851 Turner Dom, Archit. V1. ii. 48 The Church of 
St. Olave, Southwark, was confirmed to the prior and con- 
vent of St. Pancras, of Lewes. 

3. To makc firm, strengthen, cstablish (any onc 
in a habit, practice, disposition, etc.). 

@ 1300 Cursor BI. 500 (Cott.) Pai [angels] ware confermed 
par als tite, Pai mai neuermar held til il. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr 
Doctor’s ¢. 136 She Confermed was in swich soucrayn 
bountee That, etc. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sow/e ua. li. (1859) 
54 He was confermyd in malyce. 1549 Latimer Ploughers 
(Arb.) 20 ‘lo confirme them in the same fayeth. 1718 /'ree- 
thinker No. 61. 38 [lle] has employed his Tine .. only to 
confirm FHimselfin Absurdities. 1824 Byron Juan xvi. li, 
Perhaps. .T'o laugh him out of his supposed dismay .. Per- 
haps..to confirm him in it,” 

4. To strengthen spiritually. 

a1300 £, £, Psalter |. [li] 13 Conferme me wyb pyn holy 
gost. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Confirmation, Confirm and 
strength them with the inward unction of thy Holy Ghost. 
1872 Ruskin Z£ag/e's N. § 121 Men whose passions were 
tempered, and whose hearts confirmed, in the calm of these 
holy places. 

5. Eccl. To administer the religious rite of 
CONFIRMATION to; formcrly ‘to bishop’. 

¢131§ SHorrHAM 15 The bisschop these wordes seth .. 
“Ich signi the with signe of croys, And with the creme of 
hele Confermi’. 1377 Lanoi. 7. Pl. B. xv. 449 Til it be 
crystened in crystes name and confermed of pe bisshop, It 
is hethene as to heueneward. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
tv. (1520) 32/1 He ordeyned that a chylde sholde be con- 
fyrmed as soone as it myght, namely after it was crystened. 
1494 Fanyan v. cxxxt. 114 This chylde. .was brought to the 
holy bissop Amandus to be confermed, beyng than of the 
age of xl. dayes. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Coufirmation 
Pref., It is thought good, that none hereafter shal] be 
confirmed, but such as can say .. the Articles of the Faith, 
the Lord's Prayer, and the T’en Commandments; and can 
also answer to [the] questions of this short Catechism. 1732 
Neav //ist. Purrt. }. 238 They disliked the Custom of 
confirming Children, as soon as they could repeat the Lord's 
Prayer and their Catechism. 1863 Miss Sewett Géinipse 
of World vi. 45 ‘She has been treated quite likea grown-up 
girl,’ continued Mrs. Cameron..‘You know we had her 
confirmed last year.’ 1885 ARNotD Cath, Dict. s.v. Cou- 
Sirmation, Yhe Greeks and Orientals give it immediately 
after baptism, and in the West down to the thirteenth 
centry a child was confirmed as soon after baptism as 
possible... But the Roman Catechism advises that confirma- 
tion should not be given till the age of reason. 

absol. 1750 in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1886) 11, 169 
The Lord Bishop of Chester is to.. confirm in this town. 

6. To make firm, fortify, encourage, strengthen 
(in an opinion, action, or purpose). 

1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 17 Go ye confermed by the 
lycence of myn auctorite. 1648 Mitton Tenure Kings 
(1650) 15 These words [Deut. xvii. 14] confirm, us that the 
right of choosing, yea of changing their own Government, 
is..tnthe People. 19715 Port //iad 1. 228 Warriours like 
you.. By brave examples should confirm the rest. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 168 ? 5 When Mackbeth is confirm- 
ing himself in the horrid purpose. 1802 Mar. EpGewoRTH 
sVoral T. (1816) I. v. 29 He was confirmed in this opinion. 


tb. reff. and pass. To be firmly resolved. Oés. 

1382 Wycur £zek. xxiv. 1 The king of Babiloyne is con- 
fermyd a3ens Jerusalem to day. ¢1386 Cuaucer Aledtd. 
» 811, I assente and conferine me to have pees. a 1658 
Forp, etc. Witch Edm. 1. i, 1 am confirm'd, and will re- 
solve to do What you think most behoveful. 

7. To corroborate, or add support to (a statement, 
etc.) ; to make certain, verify, put beyond doubt. 

¢1384 Cuaucer /. Fame 1. 253 To confirme my reasoun 
Thou wost wel this. a1450 Ant de la Tour (1868) 53 To 
conferme this,.oure Lorde hathe shewed his myracles in 
these two chirches. 1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg., This reason is confyrmed by an example yt 
Henry de Maundeuille putteth. 1605 Suaks. J/acé. v.i. 21 
Hauing no witnesse to confirme my speech. 1712 AppIsoN 
Spect. No. 305 ? 4 The News .. has not been yet confirmed. 
1837 Disraeti Venetya wv. iii, Her altered habits confirmed 
the suspicion. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 29 The testi- 
mony of Xenophon is thus confirmed by that of Plato. 


t+ b. with 067. and znf. complement. Obs. rare. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary t. (1625) 32 These and such 
like..are confirmed to be unhonest. 

+8. To affirm, assert, maintain ‘hat. Ods. 

€1380 Wycutr IWks, (1880) 258 3if be chirche of bes pre- 
latis confermen pat pis is be gospel of crist. ¢1540 Prler. 
YT. 276 With an othe confirmid and said, that I had re- 
hersid nothing but popry. 1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 42 
Doth not Aristotle alledge and confirme, that Nature 
frameth .. nothing .. vnperfect. 1668 Currerrer & Co.‘ 
Barthol. Anat. i iti. 135, I am not of their opinion who 
confirme that this Spirit is Generated in..the Brain. 

+9. To make quite sure in an opinion or as toa 
matter; to asstire, make ccrtain, convince. Odés. 

1607 B. Joxsox Volpone u. i. 39 Pray you, sir, confirm me, 
Were there three porpoises seen above the bridge, As they 
Give out? 1622 Fretcner Beggar's Bush 1. i, We are all 
confirm'd ‘twas a sought quarrel. 1638 Forp Fancies v. i, 
Iam confirm’d the lady, By this time, proves his scorn as 
well as laughter. 1707 E. Warp /fudibras Rediv. (1715) 
u. ix, The Battel Fe teal won Confirm'd them all was now 
their own. 172z Eviza Havwoop &rit. Recluse 125 If be- 
fore..I thought these Ladies were mistaken, I was now 
confirm’d they were so. 1771 Gotpsm. /sst. Eng. IV. 309 
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The ministry was no sooner confirmed in the account of his 
arrival. .than, ete. 

+10. To strengthen, invigorate; to make firm, 
support (physically), Ods. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xi. (1870) 261 Good breade doth 
comforte, confyrme and doth stablysshe a mannes herte. 
1578 Banister fist, Adan in. 42 [Ligaments] issue out .. 
from the hinder part of the Spondilles..to confirme the 
Vertehres. 1611 Binie /sa. xxxv. 3 Confirme the feeble 
knees. 1665 J. Wrens Stone: //eng (1725) 74 ‘Vhis way of 
confirming great Stones in Buildings. 1682 N. O. tr. 
Botlean's Lutrin wm. 114 A Truncheon strong Continins his 
staggering steps. 1715-20 Pore /éiad v. 155 His nerves 
confirm'd, his languid spirits chear'd. 

+11. To make firm in consistence ; to solidify. 
Obs. rare. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigtes Pref., That the Ghosts assum’d 
an atery.. body to appear in, which was confirm'd by the 
cold of the night. 

Confirmable (kgnfSimab'l), 2. [f. Conrira 
v. +-ABLE (on L. type *confirmabilrs): cf. rare OF. 
confermable in Godcf.} That may be confirmed, 
capable of confirmation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’sead, Ep. 11.11.58 It is evidently true 
and confirmable by every experiment. 1689 Co/. Kec. Penu. 
I. 316 Lett y® Laws you pass, be Confirmable by me. 

§\ Formerly often confused with ConroRMABLE : 

1525 Lp. Berners Froéss, 11. xx. 38 Fraunces Atreman 
dyde acquyte hymselfe valyantly and confyrmable to the 
peace. 1533 More Let. to Croutvell Wks. 1426/1 A mind 
as toward & as confirmahle, as reson could. . require. 

+Confi‘'rmance. Olds. [f. Conrirm v. or 1. 
confirma-re +-ANceé; OF. had confermance, -firn- 
ance (13th c.), which howevcr appcars to have 
been obs. long before the Eng. word is found.] 
Confirmation. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mfendoza’s Hist. China 368 For the 
confirmance thereof. 1602 Warner A/b. Eng. 1x. li. (1612) 
231 Ignatius then conceited had his sect, And crau’d con- 
firmance of the Pope. 1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ef. 
143 Whereof they afford us a remarkable confirmance. 

Confirmand (kg:nformend). fad. L. con- 
Jirmand-us fit to be confirmed, from conjirmare 
to ConFirM.] A candidate for confirmation. 

1884 Ch. Times XXII. 285 It would be desirable for the 
Diocesan .. to examine the confirmands.. before he admin- 
istered the holy rite. 1887 CA. Rev. 15 July, Although it 
is appointed to he learnt by all confirmands, it says nothing 
about confirmation. 

Confirmation (kpnfoimétfan). Also 4 con- 
ferm-, 4-6 confyrm-. [a. OF. confirmation (13th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. confirmation-em, n. of action 
from confirmdre to ConFikM. (The inherited 
form of the L. word in OF. was confermazson.)] 

1. The action of making firm or sure; strengthen- 
ing, settling, establishing (of institutions, opinions, 
ete.). 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. w. (1520) 28/1 For the con- 
fyrmacyon of his kyngdome. 1549(Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer 
too For the more confyrmacion of the fayth. 1585 Aur. 
Sanpys Servm. (1841) 87 For the confirmation of our weak 
faith. 1825 J. Neat Bro, Jonathan M11. 343 Confirmation 
of your .. belief. 1876 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. V. xxtic 24 
For the better confirmation of their title. 

+ b. Physical strengthening. Ods. vare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psetad. Ep. u. iti. 73 (Vhe loadstone} 
may..afford a confirmation unto parts re axed, 

2. The action of confirming or ratifying by some 
additional legal form. 

Confirmation of a charter: see Confirm v. 2. Confirme 
ation of the Charters (Confirmatio Chartarum) applied in 
Eng. Hist. spec. to the confirmation of Magna Charta and 
the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 1297. 

1382 Wyciir Aeé. vi. 16 ‘The ende of al her controuersye, 
or debate, is an ooth to confermacioun. 1473-4 in Ace. Ld. 
reas. Scot. 1.2 (Jam. Supp.) Ane confirmacione of ane 
charter to Johne Lord Semple of the landis of Mont- 
grenane. 1601 Suaks. Add’s IVed/ 1. tii. 56. 1647 Srricce 
Anglia Rediv, w. ix.(1854) 313 That confirmation of all the 
precedent articles shall be procured from the parliament. 
1792 A. Younc /rav. France 119 They then tmmediately 
passed a confirmation of their preceding arrets. 1875 StuBns 
Coust. Hist. Eng. (1877) U1. 147 The supplementary acts 
by which the Confirmation of the Charters was affirmed 
and recognised. .especially as the close of the long dispute 
abont the limits and jurisdictions of the Forests. 1876 FREE- 
MAN Norm. Cong. V. xxiv. 365. 

b. The confirming of a person in a dignity, etc., 
or of a possession, etc., to a person. 

¢ 1330 R. Bruxse CAérou, (1810) 143 Richard his pallion bi 
messengere did com, & his confirmacion fro be courte of 
Rome. 1887 Order of Hospitals B vj, After the confirma- 
tion of the said election by the Lord Maior. 1632 Hlaywarp 
tr, Biondi’s Eromena 89 Obtained of the king the office 
of Admirall..and got the confirmation thereof. 1886 ] ork 
Herald 7 Aug. 5/5 Confirmation of the Speaker. 

¢e, spec. in £ecd. The formal ratification of the 


election or other appointment of a bishop. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 209 Pe pape per of was 
paied, mad fe Confirmacion. Maister Steuen of Langtone 
Ersebisshop salle be. c1rgzg Wystoun Cron. vin ve 132 
De Byschope Robert .. Of pe archebyschape of Yhork had 
Confirmatyowne. 1826 Ciitty Biacker one }. 378 Without 
which confirmation and investiture the elected bishop 
could neither be consecrated nor receive any secular profits. 
1882 J. H. Beunt Aes Ch. Eng. I. 37 Confirmation is 
performed under the authority of the Metropolitan, acting 
for tbe whole Province or Church. 

3. The action of confirming, corroborating, or 
verilying ; verification, proof: see CoNFirM 7. 

1419 in Ellis Orig. Lett. uu. 1. 72 To haffe on off ther 
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CONFIRMATOR. 


captaynes into E:ingelond, ffor to make confirmaticn of thys 
inatier, 1587 Vivant in //odinshed IE. 1272 For the con- 
firmation whereof..thou shalt find an ample discourse in 
my booke. 1747 Col, Rec. Penn, V. 150 In confirmation of 
what we say we give you this string of Wampum. 1768 A 
Tucker 124, Nat. 18 2) 11.170, I should think, to use the 
newspaper phrase, the thing merited confirmation. 1769 
Junius fett. xxix, 1341 It hardly wants the Confirmation 
of Experience. 1831 Fonpiranque Aug, under 7 Administr. 
(1837) II. 99 The achievements of St. George want con- 
firmation in the particular of the Dragon. 

b. A confirmatory statement or circumstance ; 
in Khel, the confirmatory part of an argument. 

1553 1. Witson Whet. 4b, The confirmacion is a decla- 
racion of our awne reasons, with assured and constaunt 
profes, 1604 Snaks. Ok. ut. iti, 323 ‘Vrifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong As proofs of holy 
writ, 1648 IF. G. tr. Balsac’s Prince 12 (Fo observe] the 
varts of I.loquence, and to separate the Exordiin from the 
Narration, and the Confirmation froin the Epilogue, 1709 
Strete & Anpvison /atler No. 136 2 8 This Day came 
in a Mail from Holland, with a Confirmation of our late 
Advices. 1876 J. HI. Newman //ist. Sk. Tit. xi. 293 HMe.. 
adroitly converts apparent objections into confirmations of 
his argument. 

4. Law. Scc quots. Also as in 2. 

1495 dict ur /den. VII, c. 44.3 2 All patentes, confirmacions 
and grauntes made to any persone .. of the same Castelles, 
1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 106a, A dede of confirmacion 
is good and vailable, where in the same case a dede of 
release ts not good nor vailable. 1628 Coxr On Litt, 295 b, 
A Confirmation is a conueyance of an estate or right in 
esse, whereby a voidable estate is made sure and vnauoid- 
able, or whereby a particular estate is encreased. 1767 
Briackstone Com. Fl. 325. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
IV. 87 All leases made by tenants for life become absolutely 
void by their death; so that no..act, by the persons 
entitled to the remainder or reversion, will operate as a 
confirmation of them. /é#%. V. 251 A fine may also operate 
as a confirmation of a former estate, which was Hotre 
dcfeasible. 

5. Lecl. A rite administered to baptized persons 
in various Christian Churches; formerly called 
 bishoping ’. 

In the Roman and Greek Churches, always reckoned one 
of the seven sacrainents, and in these and in the Church 
of England held to convey or be the vehicle of special 
grace which ‘ confirms’ or strengthens the recipient for the 
practice of the Christian faith. 

Down to the 13th c. confirmation was administered imme- 
diately or soon after baptism (as still in the Greek Church ; 
since that time, it las been usually deferred in the Western 
Churches till the ‘years of discretion’, In the Church of 
England and some other Reformed Churches, candidates are 
required publicly and personally to renew, ratify, and ‘ con- 
firm’ their baptismal vows (see Coxrirm v. 2, quot. 1552), 
and are then admitted to the full privileges of the Church. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Syne 9790 Pe secunde sacra- 
ment..Ys grauntede of pe bysshop honde, Men kalle hyt 
confyrmacyoun. 1387 Trevisa /ieden (Rolls) VI. 159 po 
his propre name was 1-chaunged, as it happeb in confirma- 
cioun of children. @ 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. 
(1867) 27 Confirmacione .. confermys pe Haly Gaste one 
man bat es cristenede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Ang. iv. (1520) 
IW. 33/1 Ordeyned that a chylde sholde have a godfather 
and a godmother at the tyme of baptysynge, and also one 
at the confyrmacyon. 1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Confirma- 
tiow Pref., To the end that Confirmation may be ministered 
to the more edifying of such as shall receive it, etc. 1555 
Fardle Factions Wt. xii. 278 Bishopping, whiche the Latines 
calle Confirmacion, a confirming. .or allowyng of that went 
before: is the seconde Sacramente. 1651 BAXTER /nf. Baft. 
120 The old order of Confirmation by Bishops, which was 
to be done upon Profession of the Faith. 1803 W. Gopwin 
Life Chaucer 1. 54 The rite of confirmation, according to 
the Roman Catholic discipline, is always subsequent ., to 
the first communion. 1836 J. H. Stewart A/en. W. C. 
Stewart iv. (ed. 3)72 The Bishop..had directed them not to 
present themselves for Confirmation till they were fifteen. 

b. Name of confirmation: see quots. 

1628 Coxr On Litt. 3a, Ifa man be baptized by the name 
of Thomas, and after at his confirmation by the bishop he 
is named John, he may purchase by the name of his con- 
firmation, /éid, Whose name of baptism was Thomas, and 
his name of confirmation Francis. 1885 ARNo1.D Cath. Dict. 
s.v., It is usual] to take another Christian name at confirma- 
tion, which however is not used afterwards in signing the 
name. 

© Formerly confused with CoNFoRMATION, q.v. 

Confirmative (kpnfa:imativ , a. and sb. [ad. 
L. confirmaliv-us, {. ppl. stem of L. confirmare: 
sve -IVE. Cf. F. confirmatif, -ive, L6th c. in Littré.] 

A. adj, Waving the property of confirming, 
establishing, or making sure or certain. 

«1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. ted. 1) in Select. /arl. 
MWisc. ©1793) 172 With the celestial bond (contirmative 
religion) which made them one. 1654 art Oxrery /ar- 
then. (1676) 235 A confirmative argument. 1755 MacENs 
Insurances 1. 468 The Peace of Breslau of 1742, and that 
of Dresden 1745, confirmative of the precedent one. 1881 
Morcan Contrib, N. Amer, f:thnol. WV. 13 They had a 
negative as well as a confirmative vote. 

+B. sé. Something that confirms or cxpresses 
confirmation. Odés. 

1589 Puttenuam Eng. /eesie ut. xix. Arb.) 2.6 These 
words, for, because, and such other confirmatiues.  1§9g in 
Spottiswood //ist, CA. Scot. vi. (1677) 413 Confirmatives or 
ratifications of any foriner gifts. 

Hlence Confi'rmatively a/v. 

1844 S. R. Maittann Dark etures 24 If..it were to be 
delivered confirmatively, 


+Confirmator. Os. Also s-our. [a. Akr. 
confir matourss ¥. confirmateur, ad. 1. confirmalér- 
cm, agent-n. from coufirmdare to Conrita.] One 
who or that which confirms. 


CONFIRMATORY. 


1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 15 Confirmatour and I!lumynatour 
of al good werkes. 1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ef. 131 
The definitive confirmator and test of things uncertaine. 

Confirmatory (kfafsimatari), a. [f. L. type 
*confirmatori-us; see prec. and -ory.] 

1. That confirms ; having the property of confirm- 


ing; corroborative. Const. of. 

1636 Hevun Saddath i. 53 In a Decretall..confirmatorie 
of the former custome. 1811 J. Parkinson Org. Rem. III. 
452 The result .. strongly confirmatory of the Mosaic 
account. 1830 Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. 11. vii. (1851) 
207 Strong confirmatory facts. : 

+2. Relating to, or of the nature of, the rite of 


confirmation. Odés. 

1686 Br. Compton “fiscopatia 35 (T.) It is not improb- 
able, that they [the Apostles] had in their eye the confirma- 
tory usage in the synagogues, to which none were ad- 
mitted, before they were of age to undertake for themselves. 

Confirmed (kfnfa-umd), 7A/. a. [f. Conrirm.] 

1. Made firm, strengthened, settled, firmly esta- 
blished, ete. : see the verb. 

1594 Kyp Corzelia v. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 238 Is this th’ 
undaunted heart That is required in extremities? Be more 
confirmed. 1599 Suaks. A/uch Ado u. i. 394. 1607 DEKKER 
Wh. Babylon Wks. 1873 11. 258 Who buildes on heartes 
confirmd, buildes on a rocke. 1756 Burke Sudl. & B. Wks. 
1842 I. 65 In a confirined state of health and vigour. 1871 
Bracnie Four Phases 1. 116 The State where the habit of 
obedience is most confirmed. 

b. spec. Of a disease: Firmly established in the 
system ; inveterate, chronic. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. Ixiv. (1495) 281 How 
soo euer Lepra is gendred vnneth it is curable yf it be con- 
fermyd. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg.(MS. A) 100 Pis crampe 
may be heeled or bat he be confermed, & aftir pat he is 
confermed seelden or nevere. 1747 WesLtey Prim. Physic 
(1762) 41 A confirmed Cancer, 

2. Of persons: Firmly established in the habit, 
condition, or practice expressed by the appellative. 
See ConFirM v, 3. 

1826 DisraE.i Viv, Grey vu.v, lamaconfirmed wanderer. 
1860 Mrs. H. Woop Dazesbury Ho. xviii, The boys have 
become confirmed drunkards. AZed. A confirmed invalid. 

3. That has reccived the rite of confirmation 

4. (See ConFIRM v. 2c.) 

1787 NEtson 26 July in Nicolas Désf. (1845) 1. 249, I .. 
recommend him. .as worthy of having a confirmed Warrant. 

Hence Confi‘rmedly av., Confi rmedness (-éd-). 

c1449 Pecock Repr. u. xvii. 249 More sureli and con- 
fermedli. 1889 Pad/ Alall G. 13 Sept. 7/1 Every person .. 
who has become confirmedly unfit for work. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety v. § 29. 244 If the difficulty arise.. from the con- 
firm’dness of the habit. 

Confirmee (kenfoims). 
corresp. to F. coufirmé.] 

1. Zaz. One to whom a confirmation is made. 

¢ 1600 [? DoperipGe] Torchstone 312 In every good con- 
firmation tending to confirm an estate ..’There must be a 
good confirmor and a good confirmee. 1642 Perxins Prof. 
Bk. x, § 631. 273 More properly the word of the Confirmer 
than of the Confirmee. 

2. Zccl. One who is confirmed. 

1885 Br. THorotp Charge 22 A comparison of our con- 
firmees during the two years. 1886 Ch. 77mes 19 Feb. 
133/3 The wretcbed proportion of male confirmees to female 
in London. 

Confirmer (kfnfs'1moa1). [f. Conrirna +-rrR 1] 
One who or that which confirms. 

1595 Suakxs. Fohn m. i. 24 Be these sad signes con- 
firmers of thy words? 1626 W. Sciater Exfos. 2 Thess. 
(1629) 204 ‘The giuer of grace .. the perfecter, confirmer, 
stablisher of it. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1811) III. 358, 
I, and you..must be only hearsay confirmers. 1878 Tre- 
Lawny Shedécy, Byron, etc. (1887) 130 The bearer, or rather 
confirmer, of news. 

Confirming (kfnfs-amin), 74/. sb. [f. Conrir 
+-ING 1,] 

1. The action of the verb ConrirM ; confirmation. 

1297 R. Gtouc. (1724) 277 And myd gode chartre .. made 
confermyng. c1380 Wyeuir Sed. izes. II]. 364 Confermyng 
of men is nought but 3if God conferm bifore. a 1649 
Drumm. or Hawtn. Yas. V. Wks. 108 The confirming of a 
peace between the emperor and the French king. 

+ 2. The religious rite of confirmation. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 19552 (Cott.) Mai naman .. Conferming 
giue, bot biscop hand. a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
ATS. (1867) 7 The secunde sacrament es confermynge. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixvi. § 6 The imanner..was in con- 
firming to use anointing. 

Confirming, ///. a. [-1nc 2.] That confirms ; 
confirmatory. 

1661 Lovert //ist. Anim. & Alin. 97 By reason of its .. 
confirming faculty. 1864 Kineorakr in Leisure Ifo. 80/1 
‘The supply of fresh confirming proof. 

Hence Confi'rmingly adv. 

1603 B. Jonson Yas. /’s Entertainm., To which, the vow 
that they used. .somewhat confirmingly alludes. 

+ Confi-rmity. Ods. 

Ll. Aumorously, as a blunder for infirmity. 

1597 Suaks 2 Hen, JV, . iv. 63 You cannot one beare 
with anothers Confirmities. 

2. Corrupt form of Conrormiry, q. v. 

+ Confi'rmment. Ovs, Forms: 3-4 conferme-, 
confer-, confirma-, 4 confirmement(e. [ME., 
a. OF. confermement, ~firme-, -fernta-, in med.L. 
conprmament-um; see CONFIRM and -MENT.] Con- 
firmation, é. g. of a charter, or as a religious rite. 


1297 R. Gi.ovc. | Rolls: 7169 He made ac confermement to 
Westmynstre of eche bynge, Pat poru hym hein y3yuc was, 


[f. ConFIRM + -EE; 
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ober poru eny oper kynge. @ 1300 Cursor MM. 19559 (Edinb. ) 
O biscop be confermement [Fazrf confer-, Gétt. confirma-], 
Ostrenght it es pe sacrement. ¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 15 That me 
wasche men over the fant After confirmement. 


Confirmo’r. Zaw. [Technical variant of 
CONFIRMER as correlative with CONFIRMEE: see 
-or.] A party who confirms a voidable estate, 


ete.: see CONFIRMATION 4. 

¢1600 [see ConrFinMEE]. 1628 Coxe Littlcton's Tenures 
§ 536 The rent charge remayneth to the confirmor. 1787 
Butver Ox Co, Lit. 295 b, A confirmation is an approbation 
of..an estate already created; by which the confirmor 
strengthens and gives validity to it. 


Confiscable (kfnfi'skab’l), a. [f. L. confisca-re 
to confiscate +-BLE; also in mod.F.] Liable to 


confiscation. 

1730-6 in Baiey (folio). 1755in JOHNSON. 1828 WEBSTER 
tefers to ‘Brownr’, 1880 W. E. Hatt /uternat. Law 10 
In 1785 the United States agreed with Prussia that contra- 
band of war should not be confiscable. 

[f. Cox- 


Confiscatable (kenfiskéitab'l), a. 
FISCATE +-ABLE.] = prec. 

1863 Life in the South 11. 374 Articles, many of which 
might have been pronounced confiscatable. 1883 J. Rout- 
LEDGE in Aendal Mercury 14 Dec., Everything 1s confis- 
catable by the glorious law of Italy. 

[ad. L. cov- 


Confiscate (see the vb.), AA/. a. 
fiscat-us, pa. pple. of confiscare : see CONFISK.] 

1. Of property : Appropriated to the use of the 
sovereign or the public, adjudged forfeited. (Chiefly 
as pa. pple.) 

@ 1533 Lv. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. Aureé.iii. (R.), I knowe 
. how thou art banished from Rome and all thy goods con- 
fiscate. 1555 Epen Decades 36 Both the brethren are cast in 
prison with their goodes confiscate. 1596 SHaks. JZerch. 
VY. iv. 1. 332 Thy lands and goods Are by the Lawes of 
Venice confiscate Vnto the state of Venice. 1611 — Cyd. v. 
v. 323 And let it be confiscate all. 1694 Cuitp Disc. Trade 
(ed. 4) 259 All their money should be confiscate to the 
pvblick. 1820 Byron AZar. Fal. v. i. 485 Thy goods are 
confiscate unto the state. 

2. Deprived of property as forfeited. 

@ 1618 Rateicu Prerog. Parl. 31 Lancaster, Latimer, and 
Sturry were confiscate and banished. 1858 Cari.yie Fredh, 
Gt. (1865) I. 1. i. 8 That Century is quite confiscate, fallen 
bankrupt. 

Confiscate (kpnfiske't, -fiskeit), vw. [f. L. 
conjiscat- ppl. stem of cozfiscare: see the earlier 
ConFisk, through French. Covzfiscate, as the direct 
representative of L. confiscdtus, was used as a ppl. 
adj. before the verb was introduced, and atter- 
wards still continued to be a form of the pa. pple. 
=confiscated : see prec. 

As in other words of the same form, compensate, concen- 
trate, contemplate, etc., the stress is now usually on the 
first syllable, but ttl] ¢ 1864 the dictionaries had only cov- 
Ji'scate, Knowles (1835) alone giving co‘zfiscate as an 
alternative. This was also the ordinary usage of the poets, 
though both forms occur in Shakspere and in Byron.] 

lL. ¢vans, To appropriate (private property) to the 
sovereign or the public treasury by way of penalty. 

1533-96 [see prec.]. 1552 Huzoet, Confiscate or forfaite a 
mans goodes, Pudbdico. 1603 KNnoties //ist. Turks (1638) 78 
The Emperor Emanuel..did in one day confiscat al the 
goods of the Venetian merchants within his empire. 1682 
Burnet Rights Princes i. 2. Which were upon that seized 
on and confiscated. 1790 Burke /. Rev. 125 We shall 
never confiscate a shilling of that honourable and pious 
fund. 186x Kent Comm. Amer. Law (1873) 1. ili. 63 The 
tight to confiscate debts was admitted as a doctrine of 
national law. ; 

+b. To take away by exercise of authority /rowz 
the individual (what belongs to him). Oés. 

1641 Mitton Reform. u. (1851) 51 By proscribing, and 
confiscating from us all the right we have to our owne 
bodies, goods and liberties. 

+2. To deprive (a person) of his property as 
forfeited to the State. Ods. 

21618 Rateicgu Prerog. Parl. (1628) 36 The forenamed 
Lords .. were condemned and confiscate. 1618 Botton 
Florns 1. ix. 196 The motion, to confiscate that Prince, 
though..in league with them. a@1662 Heyun //7st. 
Presbyt. ix. (1670) 331 He.. breaking Prison, was con- 
fiscated, proclaiined Traytor. 

+ 3. To forfeit to the sovereign or state. Also 
Sig. Obs. 

1593 Nasur Christ’s T. (1613) 102 By your swearing and 
forswearing in bargayning, you haue confiscated your soules 
long agoe. 1641 Cheke's I/urt Sedit. Life Cijb, This 
he had not confiscate to the Queene. 

4. loosely. To seize as if by authority; to take 
forcible possession of, to appropriate summarily. 

1819 Byron Fra 1. exxvi, ‘he cargoes he confiscated, 
1865 LivincstonE Zambest vi. 148 He was declared a 
prisoner, and his cargo and ship confiscated. 1867 SmiLes 
flugnenots Eng. iii, (1880) 39 ‘The King confiscated to 
himself the property of those one took refuge abroad. AZe:?. 
collog. ‘The college authorities have confiscated every copy 
of the paper. 

Ilence Co-nfiscating vé/. sh., and Ppl. a. 

1s9t Percivans. SA. Dict., Confiscacion, forfeiture, confis- 
cating, 1796 Burne Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 39 The bad 
times of confiscating princes..or confiscating demagogues. 

Confiscated (kynfiske'téd), pf/. a. [f. prec.] 
Forfeited and adjudged to the public treasury. 

1ssz Hutort, Confiscated or forfayted goodes, Hoxua 
caduca. 1994 Buoomriuty Amer. Law Rep. 11 Sold with 
other confiscated Property. 1839 Tuirtwats Greece I. 192 
With his confiscated treasures. 1875 Jrvons A/oney (1878) 
228 Portions of the confiscated estates of tlhe Church. 


CONFITEOR. 


Confiscation (kgnfiskei-fan).  [ad. L. confisca- 
t16n-em, n. of action f. confiscdve to CONFISCATE. 
Cf. F. confiscation, -acion (14th c. in Littré).] 
The action of confiscating; the appropriation of 
private property to the sovereign or public treasury ; 
seizure under public authority, as forfeited: a. of 
(goods, or some particular property). 

1543 Act anent Defamatouris in Reg. Acts & Decreets 
I. 368 Under the pane of deid and confescatioun of thir 
gudis movable. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pod. vu. xxiv. § 23 
Confiscation of bishops’ livings. 1611 Brste £zre vii. 26. 
1683 Brit. Spec. 98 Claudius., remitted the Confiscations of 
their Goods, 1856 Oumstep Slave States 224 Before the 
confiscation of the Company’s charter. 1863 FroupeE ///sé. 
Exg. VII. 5 The Confiscation of the Abbey lands. 

b. without of 

1348 Hatt Chron. Hen. VIII, an. 34 (R.) Owner of the 
realme, as .. by confiscation acquired & .. by free will sur- 
rendered vnto him. 1603 SHAKS. AZeas. for Al. v. i. 428 
His Possessions, Although by confiscation they are ours. 
1741 Wargurton Div. Legat. 11. 457 Attaint of blood and 
confiscation. 1776 Gipson Decl. & F. 1, xxv. 726 The 
wealthiest families were ruined by fines and confiscations. 
1848 Arnoutp A/ar, Jnsur. (1866) II. 1m. iti. 766 Corfisca- 
tion .. imports an act done in some way on the part of the 
government and beneficial to that government, though the 
proceeds need not strictly speaking be brought into its 
treasury. 1876 Freeman Norm. Covg. V. xxii. 7. 

c. of a person: 7.e. his goods, 

1754-62 Hume Hist. Eng. J. iv. 111 The early confiscation 
of Harold's followers might seem iniquitous. 1841 W. 
Spatpine Jtaly & /t. Isl. II. 195 In x302, the poet was 
sentenced to banishment and confiscation. . 

2. Often used with implication of an unjust use 
of power ; hence, co//og. Legal robbery by or with 
the sanction of the ruling power. 

@ 1832 Mackintosu France in 1815 Wks. 1846 III. 186 
All confiscation is unjust. The French confiscation. .is the 
most abominable example of that species of legal-robbery. 
1868 Rocers Pol. Eco. xxi. (1876) 278 It is confiscation to 
levy a tax on that which a man cannot save. 1869 Sir R. 
Patmer in Daily News 23 Mar., I do not deny that there 
are occasions which would justify acts which might be 
properly called confiscations. 

3. Confiscated property. 

21774 Gotpsm. tr. Scarron’s Comic Romance M1. 107 
He would. .even endeavour to restore him his confiscations. 

Confiscator (kgnfiskeitar). [a. L. confiscitor, 
agent-n. from confiscare to CONFISCATE : see -On.] 
One who confiscates. 

1957 Burke Abridgm, Eng. Ifist. Wks. X. 232 Overrun 
by publicans, farmers of the taxes, agents, confiscators. 
1790 — Jr, Rev. Wks. V. 276, I see the confiscators begin 
with bishops, aud chapters, and monasteries ; but I do not 
see them end there. 1845 Lp. CampBe.L Chancellors (1857) 
1. ii. 47 The confiscator of other men’s inheritances. 

Confiscatory (kgnfiskatori), 2. [f. L. type 
*confiscator-tus, t. confiscatér-: see prec. and -oryY.] 

1. Of the nature of, or tending to, confiscation. 

a1797 Burke Lett. to R. Burke (7.), Those terrible, con- 
fiscatory, and exterminatory periods. 1864 Meadwt 30 Mar. 
2 The heavy and almost confiscatory tax. 1881 Z7v2es 
21 Apr. 0/3 {The indirect, but not less real, confiscatory 
effect of the provisions for fixing rent. 

2. collog. Robbing under legal authority. 

1886 Pall Aladl G. 30 Sept. 10/1 To the unreasonable, 
plundering, confiscatory landlords. 

+ Confi’sk, v. Ols. Forms: 5 confisque, 5-6 
confysk(e, 6-7 confisk. [a. OF. coufisgue-+ (= 
Pr. and Sp. confiscar, It. confiscare) :—L. confiscare 
to put away in a chest, consign to the public 
treasury, f. cov- together + fise-2s basket, chest, 
treasury.] fvavzs. To confiscate. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 1. vi, Al the goodes that longed to 
the pylgrym were delyverd to the hoste as confisqued. 1485 
— Chas. Gt. 24 Theyr goodes [shal] be confysked. 1579 
Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) 14 Ferdinand hauing .. sacked 
and confisked..many of the Barons. 1624 T. Scott 1.x 
Cali 35 The Duke of Alua..embarg’d and confisk’d a 
world of Goods and Ships. 

Hence Confisking 74/, sd. 

1583 I. Stocker 77ag. Hist. Ciuile Warres Lowe Coun- 
tries 1.73b, In.. hanging, burning, confisking of goods, etc. 


Confit, -fite, obs. f. Comrir sd. and z. 
+ Confite, -yte, 7//. a. Obs. rare—'. =Com- 


FITED : preserved, 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour cx\. 197 His herte, the whiche 
I made to be confyte in sugre. 

Confitent (kenfitéent). fad. L. confitént-enz, 
pr. pple. of coufitzri to ConFESS.] One who con- 
fesses ; a penitent. 

1606 Proc. agst. Traitors 366 For who could hope to draw 
that from a Confitent or a Confessor. 1667 Decay Ch. 
Piety vii. § 4.260 How wide a difference there is between a 
inere confitent and a true penitent. 1858 Sat. Aev. 24 July 
73/1 Suggested by the prurient fancy of the eager confitent. 

|| Confiteor (kgnfi'tz\71). [L. couftteor 1 confess, 
initial word of the formula.J] A form of prayer, 
or confession of sins (Confitcor Deo Onmipotentt, 
J confess to Almighty God, etc.) used in the Latin 
Church at the beginning of the mass, in the sacra- 
ment of penance, and on other occasions. 

@ 1225 Auncr. R. 16 Biuore be confiteor hwon se schulen 
beon ihuseled. a@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 28582 \Cott.) Vhoru pe 
confiteor bat es wont to be said at bemesse. @ 1467 Grecorv 
Chron, an. 1429 (Camd.) 167 Thenne he. .layde hym downe 
prostrate, sayng there hys Confyteor, and alle the prelatys 
sayde Misereator. 1590 Armin inC.S. Right Relig. Aiiijb, 
‘The papist may well knocke himselfe on the brest, saying a 


CONFITURE. 


Confiteor. 1820 Scotr J/onast. xviii, Conditionally that 
you, brethren, say the Confiteor at curfew time, 1885 
Arno.p Cath, Dict. 210 The present form of the Confiteor 
came into general use during the thirteenth century. 

Confitte, obs. f. Comrir, 

|| Confiture. Obs. form of ComriTuRE ; aso 
the mod.F, form (konfztz-r), and as such occasiou- 
ally used in sense ‘ Confection’. 

1824 W. Irving Zaks Trav. 11. 117 Choice wines, and 
liqueurs, and delicate confitures, 1826 Disrauii 1% Grey 1. 
xv. 77 Cates and confitures. 

Confix (kgnfirks), v. [ff L. conufix- ppl. stem 
ot coufig-cre to fasten together; or perh. immed. 
f. Con- + F1x.] ¢vans. To fix firmly, fasten. 

1603 Snaks, Meas. for Al.v i. 232 Let me in safety raise me 
from my knees, Or else for cuer be confixed here A Marble 
Monument. 1859 1. Tavtor Logic in Theol, 206 ‘Vhe Poly- 
theisin of India. . las confixed itself upon the Hindoo soul. 

+Confixa'tion. Os. In 5 confyxacyon. [f. 
Conrix v. or assumed L. *confixdre (see next) + 
-ATION.] The action of fixing (a volatile principle). 

1471 Rircey Comp. Adch, vi. in Ashin, (1652) 161 Confyx- 
acyon of Spyrits whych fleyng are. 

Confi-xative, a. rare. [f. ppl. stem of assumed 
L. *confixare, freq. of configere +-IVE: see pree.] 
Characterized by fixing (elements) together: see 
quot. 

1874 H. Bennace tr. Schletches’s Compar. Gram. 1. 3 
Languages which can link to these invariable sounds of rela- 
tion, either before, or after, or in the middle, or in more 
than one place at once..are Confixative Languages. 

+Confi'xure. O/s. [f. L. type *confixira, f. 
coufix- ppl. stem+-URE.) Firm fixing or attaeh- 
ment. 

1654 W. Mountacue Devont Ess i. iv. § 55 How subject 
are we to embrace this earth, ev‘n while it wounds by this 
confixure of ourselves to it? 

+ Conflagitate, v. Olds. [f. assumed L. *cor- 

flagitare, £. cou- intensive + flagitdre to demand.] 

1623 Cockeram, Conflagifatc, earnestly to desire. 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Conflagitate, to request or desire a thing 
importunately. 5 

So +Conflagitation. (Cf. L. fdigratrou-cut.] 

1623 Cockeram 1, An earnest Request, Conflagttation. 
Conflagrant (kgnflé'grant), a. [ad. L. con- 

flagrant-em, pr. pple. of conflagrare: see next.) 

In conflagration, on fire, blazing. Also /g. 

_ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Conflagrant, most earnestly desir- 
ing or burning in love. 1667 Mitton P, Z. xu. 548 Then 
raise From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and refin'd, New 
Heav’ns, new Earth. 1814 Cary Danfei(Chandos ed.) 192 So 
intense Rag’d the conflagrant mass. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 
II. 275 I'll... kindle a conflagrant fire in Babylon. 1841 
Fraser's Mag. XXIV. 688 How..can an extension of the 
crime fail to be proportionately flagrant and conflagrant in 
the impartial eyes of Justice ? 

Conflagrate (kguiligreit\,v. [f. L. couflagri-, 
ppl. stem of conflagra-re to burn, burn up ; f. coz- 
+ flagrare to blaze: see FLAGRANT, FLAME.] 

1. zur. ‘To catch fire, burst into flame. Also fy. 

1657 Tomuixson Kenon's Disp. 572 Reeds... by the agita- 
tion of the wind..sometimes conflagrate. 1837 Cariytr 
fr. Rev. uu. vi, Civil war, conflagrating universally over 
France. 1854 Sact’s J/ag. X XI. 560 If he should conflagrate 
into song. 

2. trans. To set a-blaze; to burn up, consume 
with fire. Also fg. 

1835 Croker /'ss. (1856) 313 The most sudden and violent 
excitement which ever conflagrated a nation. 1838 CARLYLE 
Ess. (1888) V1. 32 Popularity is as a blaze. .kindled round a 
man..conflagrating the poor man himself into ashes and 
caput mortuum. 

Hence Couflagra‘ted /7/. a. 

1866 Cartyte Kemin. (1881) 11. 175 [His health} was in a 
strangely painful, and as if conflagrated condition. 

Conflagrating, ///. 2. [f. prec. +-1nc 2] 
Burning, blazing. 

1667 Waternouse Fire Lond. 51 Anticipations of these 
conflagrating progresses, 1758 /feradd No. 30 As..con- 
suming, as a conflagrating fire. «1845 Hoop /ucendiary 
song 1, Come, all conflagrating fellows, Let us have a 
glorious rig. 

Conflagration (kpnfligrél{on).  [ad. L. con- 
flagralton-em, n. of action {. conflagrare : see prec. 
Cf. F. conflagration (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. The burning up of (anything) ina destructive 
fire ; consumption by a blazing fire. Ods. 

1s55 Even Decades 236 ‘Vhe tyme of theyr conflagra. 
tion or consumyng by fyer. 1651 Hosses Leviath. iv. xliv. 
348 The day of Judgment, and Conflagration of the present 
world. 1756 7 tr. Acysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 320 The con- 
flagration of the city of Magdeburg in the year 1631. 1825 
J. Neat Bro. Yonathan WI. 136 America. .famous for the 
conflagration of towns. 

Jig. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 362 The. .peril to Europe 
of the existence of such a centre of conflagration. 

2. A great and destructive fire; the burning or 
blazing of a large extent or mass of eombustible 
matter, ¢.2. of a town, a forest, ete. (With a 
and 7/.) 

1656 BLount Glosscer., Couflagration, a general burning 
or consuming with fire. 1€80 in Somers /racts II. 86 The 
Burning of London .. that dreadful Conflagration. 1727 
Swirt What passed in Lond. Wks. III. 1. 189 Judging, that 
in the general conflagration to be upon the water would 
the safest place. 1836 Maccituvray tr. [/enboltt's Trav. 
vn. 87 Conflagrations are often caused by the negligence of 
the wandering Indians. 1877 Downen Siaks, Primer in. 28 

In that year a great conflagration took place at Stratford. 
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1647 Crarexnon //ist, Reb. 1. 27/2 The universal Con- 
flagration, that, from the inundation of the Swedes, covered 
the whole empire of Germany, 1724 Br, Ntcoison in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. w. 448 TV. 335 We are now come into a general 
Conflagration. 

+3. transf. Severe inflammation, high fever. Ods. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem, Med. Wks. Voeab., Conflagration, 
a..being in a flame, as in great feavers. 1684 tr. Bonet's 
Merc. Comprt, v1. 233 ‘Vhat the Aliment be thin. .for so the 
Conflagration of the bloud is lessened. 1823 Byron Let. to 
aloore 2 Apr., 1... caught a cold and inflammation, which 
menaced a conflagration. ; 

Conflagrative (kgnfligretiv), 2. [f 
stem of LL. conflagradre (sce prec.) + -1VE.] 
duetive of conflagration. 

1848 ‘THackEray LA. Snobs xli, The..room at the ‘Con- 
flagrative Club’. 1865 Carivir Fredk. Gt. VIII. xix. iv. 
143 Lhe conflagrative Russians at their gates. : : 

Conflagrator (kenilagre'toz). [n. of action in 
I. form from couflagri-re: see CONFUAGRATE, ] 
One who sets on fire ; an incendiary. Also fg. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. wt. 204 Publique In- 
cendiaries, and Conflagrators of the world. 1822 New 
Monthly Mag. 1V. 398 The conflagrator of female bosoms 
was not wont to be so rebuffed. 

Conflagratory (kputlegratori), 2. [See prec. 
and -ory.} Pertaining or tending to conflagration ; 
inflammatory. 

1831 SouTney in Q. Rev. XLIV. 304 A receipt for a con- 
flagratory mixture..unknown to the best English chemists. 

Conflate (kgnflétt., pp/. a. [ad. L. conflat-us, 
pa. pple. of cowflare; sec next.) 

+1. pa. pple. Blown together; brought together 
from various sources, composed of various elements. 

1541 Paynet Caétline \vii. 81 They (Catiline’s army] be 
conflate or gathered togyther of three kyndes of men, 1633 
T. Avams £xf. 2 eter ii.10 To walk after the flesh, is an 
addiction to sin, conflate of many lusts. 1638 ‘IT. WHITAKER 
Blood of Grape 14 Wine hath a double heat, or one conflate 
or moved out of two. 

2. ad}. 

1587 Alirr. Afag. (1610) 24 Methought no ladie else so 
high renownd That might haue causde ine change my con- 
flate minde [ed. 1575 ever change my mind], 

a. spec. Formed by combination or fusion of two 
readings. (See quot. 1881 and CONFLATION 3.) 

1881 Westcott & Hort Gré. N. T. Introd. 49 Readings 
which are .. mixed or, ay they are sometimes called, ‘ con- 
flate’, that is, not simple substitutions of the reading of one 
document for that of another, but combinations of the read- 
ings of both documents into a comnosite whole, sometimes 
by mere addition with or without a conjunction, sometinies 
with more or less of fusion. 1883 Wersteott Zp. St. Fou 
Introd. 22 The variants offer good examples of conflate 
readings. 1885 J. R. Harris in der. Frnt. ’hrlol. V1. 36 
How did one element of a conflate text arise out of the other? 

transf. 1887 Jessore in 19¢k Cent. Mar. 362 He has a 
sort of conflate expression upon his countenance; his face 
is as a hybrid Mower where two beauties blend. 

Conflate (kpuflet), v.  [f. L. conflat-, ppl. 
stem of couflére to blow together, stir up, raise, 
accomplish; also to melt together, melt down 
metals) ; f. couz-+fld-re to blow: see FLATE.] 

1. ¢rans. To blow or fuse together; to bring to- 
gether and make up from various sourees or various 
elements 3 to compose, put together > produce, 
bring about. Now vare. 

1610 Barroucnu J/eth. Physick v. xxv. (1639) 346 Galen .. 
calleth it a tumour conflated of a melancholious humour. 
1633 I. Avams £.rp. 2 Peter ii. 1 Thy pestilent and stink- 
ing sins have conflated the plague wherewith I strike thee. 
1654 Virvain Epil. Esso. 38 Our Mother [eve was of his 
Rib conflated. 1822 Blackw, Alag. X11. 16 Commentaries 
conflated for the benefit of mankind. 1837 CartyLe Fr. 
Rev, 1. v. i, The States-General, created and conflated by 
the passionate effort of the whole Nation. 

+ 2. To fuse, melt down (metal,. Oés. 

1664 floddan F. ii. 12 The tillmen tough their Teams 
conld take And to hard harness them conflate. 

3. To combine or fuse two variant readings of a 
text into a composite reading ; to form a composite 
reading or text by such fusion. (In fasseze. 

1885 J. R. Ilarris in Ayer. rad. Philol, V1. 31 The two 
readings [€xetvos and avroc}] are undoubtedly early, since 
they are conflated in Cod. D inta éxeivos avras. 

Conflated (kgnfléltéd), pp/. a. [f. prec. + -Ep.] 
= CONFLATE ff/. a. 

1652 Urounart Jewel Wks. (1334) 254 Wherewith by such 
a conflated transanination he is informed. 1885 J. R 
Harris Amer, Jrutl. Philol. V1. 35 Whence did the sepa- 
rate members of the conflated text arise? 1890 12. Jonnson 
Rise Christendom 346 In place of history he offers nothing 
but the most audacious conflated myths. 

+Conflatile, ¢z. Obs.-° [ad. L. comufhitil-is 
cast, molten, f. ppl. stem of coufldres see prec.) 
“Cast or molten’ (Bailey 1730-6. 

Conflation (kgnflé' fon). [ad. L. conflation-em, 
n, of action from confldre: see CONFLATE.] 

1. The action of blowing or fusing together; 
composition or blending of different things into a 
whole. Also coner., the result of such composi- 
tion. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 225 The sweetest and best Harmony 
js, when every Part or Instrument, is not heard by it selfe, 
but a Conflation of themall. 1832 Austin Yurisfr. (1870) 
IT, 1057 Codification. .is resolvable into two parts : 1 a re- 
expression and arrangement of statute law ; 2. an extraction 
fron: cases of rationes decidendi .. 3. A conflation of both. 


ppl. 
Pro- 


CONFLICT. 


1838 Rane A/isc, Kiogr. (Surtees) p. ix, The Lite of Cuthbert 
in Capgrave, which is a conflation from various sonrces. 
+2. ‘A casting or melting of metal’. Od. 

1730 6 in Bartny (folio. 1755 in Jounson. 

3. The combination or fusion of two variant 
readings of a text into a composite reading. Also 
concr., a reading which results from such mixture 
of variants. Cf. ConrLate ppl. a. 3. 

1881 Westcott & Hort Grk, WV. 7. Introd. 9§ Bold con- 
flations, of various types, are peculiarly frequent in the 
Ethiopic version. 1890 MarcoLioutn Leclestasticus 4 vole, 
‘The Latin either agrees with the Syriac against the Grech, 
or else exhibits a conflation of the two renderings. 


+Confla'tory. Os. rare. [ad. 1. confli- 
/ort-um melting furnace, f. *conflddor- metal-caster, 
{. conflgre: see CONFLATE v. and -ony.] 

1650 Firnier Pisgah wu. v. 133 The Hebrew name of Zare 
phah signifieth a conflatory or melting-place, where metals 
were made fusil by the fire in their furnaces. 


+Confla‘ture. Ots.rare—'. [ad. L. conflatira 
a melting of inetals by ftre, f. ppl. stem of conflire : 
see -URE.] =CONFLATION 2. 
_ 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. vi, 67 Tubalcain, who Iirst 
invented the conflature of Metals. 

+Confle-xure. Ols.-° fad. L. 
flextira: cf. flextira a bending. ] 

17306 Baitey, A bending together. 
bending or turning. 

Conflewence, obs. f. CONFLUENCE. 


Conflict (kpnflikt), sd. [ad. L. conflict-us u- 
stem: striking together, shock, fight, confliet, I. 
ppl. stem of couflig-ére: see next. The OF, repr. 
of the L. was confiri (=It. couflttto), often written 
in 15-16th e. couffrct, after L..; this may possibly 
have been the immediate source of our word.] 

1. An encounter with arms; a fight, battle. 

1440 Promp. Parz. go Conflycte of werre, conflicts. 
1432-50 tr. //éeden (Rolls) 1. 403 Fizhtenge with shorte 
speres in conflictes. 1590 Spunser /. é. 1. vil. 26 ‘The luck- 
lesse conflict with the Gyaunt stout. 1611 Bince 2 Afac . 
v. 14 Fourty thousand were slaine in the conflict. 1848 W. 
H. Kecey tr. Z. Blanc’s Hist. Ten \. 11. 612 Vhe bloody 
conflicts of the Druses and the Maronites. 

attrib. 1814 Scott Ld. of {sles v1. xviii, Then loudly rose 
the conflict-cry. 

b. esp. A prolonged struggle. 

1835-41 THirLWatt Greece V. 320 If his arms terminated 
the conflict [between Thebes and Phocis}. 1884 Sfaudarid 
28 Feb. 5/1 They forced on the Boers, under menace of an 
all but exterminating conflict, offensive and superfluous 
conditions. J 

e. \without article or f/.) Fighting, contending 
with arms, martial strife. 

1611 Biste 2 Aface. xv. 17 ‘They determined. .manfully to 
trie the matter by conflict. 1841 Lasse Arad. Vis. 1. 104 
In the hour of conflict. 1847 Texsyson /’rinc. ¥. 480 Until 
they closed In conflict with the crash of shivering points. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1531 Extyot Gov. 1. i, Also where there is any lacke of 
ordre nedes must be perpetuall conflicte. 1592 SnaAks. |e 
&§ Ad. 345 To note the fighting corflict of her hue, How 
white and red each other did destroy! 16845 Boyte J/in. 
Waters 88, | found it to be evidently Alcalisate ; insomuch 
that it would make a conflict with Acids. 1883 Frotve 
Short Stud. IV... i. 2 The recurring conflicts between 
Church and State. 

b. A mental or spiritual struggle within a man. 

€1430 tr. 7. & Aeurpis’ Consol. i. xxii, For, one tempta- 

cyon or tribulacion goinge awey, unober comeb, yea, som 
tyme pe first conflicte yit duryng. c 1440 Gesta Kom, 1879 
374 Aman..may abide the conflicte of all vices, but [lechery] 
he moste flee. 1557 Payne. Barclay’s Jugurth 118b, After 
longe conflyct had within himselfe. 1697 Damrize Vay. 
11698) I. xviti. 496, I must confess that I was in great con- 
Nicts of Mind at this time. 1784 Cowrer ash 1. 668 Pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and fears. 1833 Hr. 
Martineau Loom 4 Lugger .i. 13 Amidst the conllict of 
feelings under which he now listened. 

e. The clashing or variance of opposed priuciples, 
statements, arguments, ctc. 

1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 38 Whether in some cases 
there may not be a conflict of principles. 1883 VF. HW. Grees 
Proteg. Ethics § 324 Vhere is no such thing really as a con- 
flict of dnties. /éid. § 327 Authorities whose injunction 
come into conflict with each other. 

3. Dashing together, collision, or violent mutual 
impact of physical bodies. 

1585 Even Decades 92 As soone as they were nowe entered 
into the maine sea, such sourges and conflictes of water arose 
ageynst them. 1692 Benteey Boyle Lect. vit. 232 Vhe 
cominon Motion of Matter proceding from caternal Impulse 
and Conflict. 1832 Vat. PArlos., Adectro-Magact. xii. § 253 
(Useful Knowl, Soc.) He conceived that a continued series 
of electric shocks took place . a condition which he ea- 
pressed by the term Electric Confiict. 1853 Kase Gruuiell 
Lixp, xxix. 1856) 253 The less perilous [must be] the cun- 
Ricts of the ice-masses in their rotation. 

Conflict (kfadiikt, zw. [f. L. confiict-, ppl. 
stem of confliytre to strike together, clash, conflict, 
contend, fight (whence the freq com/flr dire), { 
con- together + fire to strike. No verresp. vb 
is recorded in I. dicts. ; lt. has confliggere, conslis 2, 
confirtto.) 

1. fxir. To fight. contend, do battle. 

1432 sotr //tgden Rolls! 1. 159 Vsenge not to conflicte as 
witntheireenmyes. 1591 Haninctos Ord. Fur xxvi. Insiv, 
First when to get Marfisa he had thought, He had conflicted 
more then twise or thrive. 1791 Cowper //rad x. 
‘These ‘T'wo with Hector and hiv host Conflicted 1823 


type *cov- 


1755 Joussonx, A 


CONFLICTANT. 


SHELLEY /Yel/as 30 The army encamp’d upon the Cydaris.. 
saw two hosts conflicting in the air. 

b. trazsf. of the strife of natural forces, 

1626 Bacon Syva (J.), You shall hear under the earth a 
horrible thundering of fire and water conflicting together. 
1681 H. More £.cf. Dav. ii. 26 They [the winds] all con- 
flicted one with another at the same time. 

2. fig. To contend, strive, struggle wth. 

1628 D’Ewes FrvZ. (1783) 41 Fearing it might be a tempta- 
tion of the devil's, he had conflicted with it. 1670 Devout 
Commun, (1688) 113 Seest thou him not fastned to the 
Cross, conflicting with his Father’s wrath? 1715 F. Brokes- 
BY Life Do:twell 16 Understanding the Difficulties, with 
which this ., Nephew conflicted. 1721 Stryre Eccl. Alene. 
I]. 1. xxiv. 197 He had both publickly and privatly conflicted 
with the adversaries, .with admirable strength of learning, 

3. jig. Ofinterests, opinions, statements, feelings, 
etc. : To come into collision, to clash; to be at 
variance, be incompatible. (Now the chief sense.) 

1647 SpriccE Axglia Rediv. 1. i. (1854) 2 Wherein both 
interests conflicting. «1862 BuckLE Cividiz. (1873) III. v. 
395 One error conflicts with another; each destroys its op- 
ponent and truthisevolved. 1883 T. H.Grren Proleg. Ethics 
$324 The perplexities of conscience. .in which duties appear 
to conflict with each other. 

+ 4. trans. To engage in battle, to assault. rave. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 18 In a sea-battle, her 
ships and men conflicted the Cinque Ports. 

+5. fig. To buffet with adversity. Ods. 

1609 J. Davies Christ’s Cross in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) 1. 
252 Sith thy soule for me is so conflicted. a@ 1656 Br, HALL 
Invis. World i. § 7 Those miseries and temptations where- 
with we are continually conflicted here below. 

+Confli‘ctant, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. con- 

flictant-ent, pr. pele of conflictare: see prec.] 
Contending, conflicting. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed v1. xxviii, Wks. V. 466 The different 
dispositions of the parties conflictant. 

+ Conflicta‘tion. Obs. rare—1.  [n. of action 
f. L. conflictare, freq. of confligére. see prec.] 
Striving in conflict, struggling together. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul u. iii. 1. xvii, Sturdy conflict- 
ation Of struggling winds, when they have fiercely strove. 

Confli-cter. rare. [f. Conruicr v. + -ER.] One 
who conflicts or contends, a combatant. 

1658 D. Carer Kem. To Rdr. §6 Many a young beginner, 
and tryed conflicter fetcht all their best weapons out of this 
mans armory. — vien 

Conflicting (kfnfliktin), vd7. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-1nG1,] The action of the vb. ConFiict. 

1640 O. SepcwickE Christs Counsell 49 Conflictings with 
and conquests over sinne and temptations. 

Conflicting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG?.] 
That conflicts or fights; warring together, con- 
tending ; clashing, contradictory, at variance. 

1607 SHAKS. Timon 1Vv. iii. 230 Bare vnhoused Trunkes 
To the conflicting Elements expos’d. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
vi. 245 All Air seemd then Conflicting Fire. 1749 Hurp 
Notes Art of Poetry (R.), Electra torne with sundry con- 
flicting passions. 1795 SouTHEY Foan of Arc vi. 317 Like 
two conflicting clouds Pregnant with thunder, moved the 
hostile hosts. 1844 Disrarti Coningsby v. vili. 220 This 
Prince. .of whom we receive accounts so conflicting. 1855 
Macauay /fist. Eng. 1V. 474 The first question on which 
the conflicting parties tried tbeir strength was the choice of 
achairman. J/od. A prey to conflicting emotions. 

Confliction (kfnflikfan). [ad. L. confliction- 
em, n. of action from confligére to ConrFiicr: cf. 
OF. confiiction (14th c. in Godef.).] The action 
of conflicting ; conflicting condition. : 

21694 Tittotson Serm. cxxx. Wks. 1728 II]. 180 Such 
contrary Principles and Qualities as by their perpetual Con- 
fliction do conspire the Ruin and Dissolution of it. 183 
Breppors Poents p. xciii, The confliction of passions. 1855 
PLancueE tr. C’tess d’Aninoy’s Fairy T. (1858) 279 There 
had been a confliction of interests between the two Queens. 
1868 Rep. Council Astron. Soc., The confliction of an 
ascending current and one at right angles to it. 

Confli‘ctive, a. rare. [f. L. conffict- ppl. 
stem (see above) +-IVE.] =next, 

1846 WoRCESTER Cites MassiINGER. 1847in Craic. a 1856 
Sir W. Hamicton (O.\, Conflictive systems of theology. 

Conflictory (kfnflirktari), 2. rare. [f. as prec. 
+-ory.] Of conflicting nature or tendency. 

1859 W. H. Grecory Egyft 1. 314 Holding conflictory 
opinions as to her temper. 

+Conflo'w, v. Obs. [f. Con- + Fiow, after L. 
confilucre, F. confluer, and their various English 
derivatives.] To flow together. a. of rivers. 

1609 HOLLAND A mm. Afarcell, 221 (R.) Where the streame 
was big by occasion of other brookes conflowing thither. 
18792 H. M. Stantey How J found L. 1. 79 After follow- 
ing a course north-easterly, it conflows with the Kingani. 

b. of people, crowds. 

1606 Hoi.anp Sueton. 106 margin, Strangers that con- 
flowed thither to see the showes. 1610 — Caziden's Brit. 
1. 596 Hither, almost all the Commodities of Wales, doe 
conflow as it were to a common Mart. 1627 SpeeD Exg- 
land, etc. Abr., Ireland ii. § 11 In what Troopes and As- 
semblies people doe conflow thither vpon deuotion. 

Confluction, var. form of CoNFLUXION. 

+Conflu'ctuate, v. Ols.—° fad. ppl. stem 

of L. confluctedre ‘to wave on all sides’, f. cov- + 
Jluctnare to FLUCTUATE.) 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Confluctuate, to flow together, to 
be uncertain what to do. 1775 in AsH3 and in mod. Dicts. 


Confluence (kgnflzéns), sé. Also 5-6 con- 
fluens, 6 -flewence. [ad. (late) 1. confluentia 
flowing together, conflux, f. cozfiuére to flow to- 


‘ 
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gether: see CONFLUENT and -ENCE, 
fluence (15th c. in Godef.).] 

l. A flowing together; the junction and union of 
two or more streams or moving fluids. 

1538 Leranp /é7, II. 41 A litle a this side the Bridge 
over the Ise at Abbingdon is a Confluence of 2 Armes.. And 
at this Confluence self in the very Mouth is a very fair 
Bridge of 7 Arches. 1692 Benttey Soyle Lect. 112 In the 
..Veins..innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein. 1794 SuLLivan View Nat. 1. 366 The 
larger .. rivers proceed .. from a confluence of brooks and 
rivulets, 1828 StEevarT Planter's Guide 30 The residence 
was upon an island, formed by the confluence of two rivers. 


b. fig. and transf. 


fo) 

@1635 Naunton Frag. Reg. (Arb.) 13 There was disim- 
bogued into her veines by a confluence of Bloud, the very 
abstract of all the greatest houses in Christendome. 1818 
Hatiam JAZid. Ages (1872) I. 113 The Roman fraud and 
perfidy mingled, in baleful confluence, with the ferocity and 
violence of the Frank. , : 

e. Applicd to the mnning or flowing together 
of word-forms originally distinct. 

1887 SKEAT Princ, Eng. Etymol, Ser. 1. § 385 Confluence 
of forms. I use the word confluence advisedly, for it would 
seem that there is a real tendency .. for different words to 
flow as it were together. 

2. The place where two or more rivers, etc., nnite. 

1538 [see 1]. 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon.93 The old Seleucia 
seated neer the confluence of Euphrates and Tygris. 1828 
Miss Mitrorp Village Ser, 11. (1863) 1 The Green was .. 
situate at a confluence of shady lanes. 1859 JEPHSoN #rit- 
tany viii, 112 Built upon the confluence of the rivers. 


+b. Hence, formerly, the proper name of many 
towns; esp. in English, of the city at the junction 
of the Moselle with the Rhine, Aod/entz, L. Coz- 


Jiuentes. 

1560 Daus tr. Slezdane’s Comm, 134.a, The residue of the 
states imperial assembled at Eslinge, do mislyke the doinges 
of them that were at confluence. 1562 TurNER Baths 3 
Allthough Confluence be a good citye. 

3. A body of waters produced by the union of 
several streams; a large body of water, or other 
fluid, flowing together ; a combined flood. 

1615 CrooKE Body of Man 257 The further he wadeth in 
this Riuer, the greater confluence of waters wil ouertake 
him. 1637 R. Humrrey tr. St. Awzbrose Introd., It 1unnes 
in a contrary course, and is the confluence of other waters. 
1641 Mitton Pred. Efpisc. (1851) 89 To drinke from the mixt 
confluence of so many corrupt and poysonous waters. 1742 
Younc Mt. Th. ix. 749 O what a Confluence of ethereal 
Fires, From Urns un-number’d, down the Steep of Heaven, 
Streams to a Point, and centres in my Sight. 

4. The running or flocking together of persons ; 
‘the act of crowding to a place’ (J.); concourse. 

1432-50 tr. H/igden (Rolls) I. 65 Then the Serpentes take 
theire confluence to hyt on euery syde. /éid. I. 191 To 
whiche cite grete multitude of peple made confluence for 
cause of erudition. 1533 More Afol, xxxv. Wks. 900/2 
Sythe vnto this diocise there is so great resorte and con- 
fluence. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 68 The places to 
which there is the most general confluence of young gentle- 
men. 175: JoHNSoN Nambler No. 147? 5, 1 was long with- 
held by the perpetual confluence of visitants. 1847 Lp. Cock- 
BuRN ¥rn/.11.177 The approach and confluence of about 420 
Dissenting clergymen. 

numerous concourse or assemblage (of 


people) ; ‘a multitude crowded into one place’ (J.). 

1447 BokENHAM Seyzitys (Roxb.) 186 Gret confluence of 
peple cam ther to. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. 283 Amongst 
that mightie confluence of Men. 1607 SHAKS. Tim0n 1. i. 
42 You see this confluence, this great flood of visitors. 1729 
Wopvrow Cor7. (1843) ILI. 452, I lie in the neighbourhood of 
the city..and we have confluences and multitudes. 1828 
D'Israeu Chas. /, 11. ix. 239 The vast confluence of people 
.- forced their way to witness the magnificence. 

6. Of things: a. The action of flowing or com- 
ing together, of meeting or collecting in one place. 
b. A numerous collection or assemblage, a large 
quantity gathered from various quarters. 

1606 HoLLanp Sweton. 92 In this confluence of so many 
prosperous successes. 1654 Trapp Comt. Ezra i. 3 He is 
sure of a confluence of all comforts. @1711 Ken Ser. 
Wks. (1838) 124 Grace is a confluence of all attractives. 
1856 StanLey Sinai § Pal. ii.(1858) 117 There is no other 
country in the world which could exhibit the same con- 
fluence of associations, 1865 Grote Plato I. i. 55 The 
Homeomeric bedy was one in which a confluence of like 
particles had taken place. 

+ Confluence, vz. Obs. rare—'. [f. the sb.: 
cf. ¢zfiuence.] trans. To crowd, to furnish with a 
confluence of (people). 

1656 S. H. Gold. Law 66 Publike Pulpits .. confluenc’d 
with people, as is Cheapside Cross, or the Exchange. 

Confluent (kgnflzént), a. [ad. L. confleert-enz, 
pr. pple. of conflu-tre to flow together (as two 
rivers), f. con-+/flucre to flow: cf. FLUENT.] 

1. Of streams or moving fluids: Flowing together 
so as to form one stream ; uniting so as to form 
one body of fluid. See esp. quot. 1851. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb, xx. (R.), These confluent floods. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. » 232 The confluent blood. 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 252 The Ganges and Burrampooter 
have probably become confluent within the historical era. 
1851-9 Manual Sc. Eng. 200 Rivers are said to be con- 
fluent when hoth branches are nearly equally deflected 
from their former direction. 1883 G. Lioyp £66 § Flow 
II. 250 Rushing together like confluent streams. ; 

b. Also said of roads, valleys, mountain-chains, 
cic., and fig. of trains of circumstances. 

1816 Sovruey in QO. Rev. XVI. 551 All the other confluent 


Cf. F. coz- 


CONFLUX. 


causes of discontent are trifling. 1849 De Quixcey Zug. 
Mail Coach Wks. 1862 IV. 329 The separate roads from 
Liverpool and from Manchester to the north become con- 
fluent. 1865 Geixie Scen. & Geol. Scot. ix. 236 Numerous 
confluent valleys, whose united waters. .enter the sea, 

2. Flowing together in a body; forming one 
continuous moving mass. Also jig. 

1718 Pkior Solomon 1. 561 The whole ocean’s confluent 
waters swell. 1842 Blackw. Afag. LIVI. 411 This vast con- 
fluent tumult. 

3 Of a number of things originally separate: 
Meeting or ‘running’ into each other at the mar- 
gins, so as to form a continuous mass or surface. 

a. Pathol. Applied to the eruption in smallpox 
and other diseases, when the vesicles run together. 

1722 [see COHERENT 2.10.) 19741 Compl, Fant. Piece \.1. 
44 If the Pox was confluent or run together on the Face. 
1801 Med. Fri. V. 536 The next morning. .many [pimples] 
had appeared, which gradually thickened and became con- 
fluent. /éid, IX. 365 Two children.. confined with the 
confluent Small-pox. 1882 CARPENTER in 19¢2 Cet. App. 
531 The confluent variety of Small-pox. 

b. Applied to spots, markings, surfaces, etc. : 
Blending together or passing into each other, 
without marked lines of division. 

(1814 SoutHey in Q. Kev, II. 61 That confluent pronoun- 
ciation which all persons perceive in a language with which 
they are imperfectly acquainted. 1869 FARRAR Fam. Speech 
iti. (1873) 90 The galaxy white with the glory of confluent 
suns. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man II. xiv. 134 Wherever the 
white spots are large and stand near each other the surround- 
ing dark zones become confluent. 1874 Coves Birds N. IV. 
61 The markings becoming confluent, or nearly so, at or 
around the larger end. 1877 F. Heatu Fern IV. 220 The 
sori set face to face, then become confluent. 1888 Scribner's 
Afag. Il. 427 Many old vases have what we may call con- 
fluent necks, some amphore for instance, where tbe passage 
to the body is quite unmarked in the shape. 

4. Of organic members, structures, processes, 
etc.: Running together; becoming at length 
united, connected, or blended into one. 

1823 Crapp, Confluent ..is an epithet for leaves or lobes. 
1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (1865) II. 45/1 Groups of more or 
less confluent bones called ‘vertebrae’. /b/d. 51/2 By ‘ con- 
fluent’ is meant the cohesion or blending together of two 
bones which were originally separate. 1862 Darwin Fertil. 
Orchids Introd. 5 [The stamen] is confluent with the Pistit 
forming the Column. 1870 RoLLeston Anim. Life 34 The 
anterior hypapophysis of the vertebra and its centrum which 
is more or less confluent with that of the ‘axis’, 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 100 Some of these blades are apt to be 
confluent; that is, a divided leaf is often in part merely 
parted. ; ; 

+ 5. Affluent or abounding 77. Obs. rare—}. 

c¢161x CHapman //iad 1x. 157 Th’ inhabitants in flocks and 
herds are wondrous confluent. 

Confluent (kgnflzént), sd. [In sense 1 ad. L. 
confiuent-ent, pl. confiuent-es, the pr. pple. used as 
a masc. sb.; cf. F. confluent in same sense. In 
sense 2, sb. use of prec.] 

+1. A confluence of rivers; the place where 
streams or rivers unite. Rarely in p/. [=L. con- 

Jluentes, or perh. for confiztence.| Obs. 

1600 HotLanp Livy iv. xvii. 151 The Roman Dictator .. 
abode upon the banckes of the Confluent (where both rivers 
runne into one). 1601 — Pliny 1.140 Where Euphrates the 
riuer..ioineth with Tigris in one confluent. 1610 — Cam- 
den’s Brit. 1. 401 Ouse..is augmented with a namelesse 
brooke, at whose confluents is.. Temesford, 1611 Coryat 
Crudites 59 A little beyond the townes end the River Arar 
and the Rhodanus doe make a confluent. : 

2. A stream which unites and flows with another: 
properly applied to streams of nearly equal size ; 
but sometimes loosely used for afizent, i.e. a 
smaller stream flowing into a larger. 

1850 Layarp Niveveh vil. 160 The Supna, one of its con- 
fluents. 1860 Sat. Rev. X. 563/1 The principles on which 
one confluent is selected rather tban another for the honour 
of being called the main stream, are not very easy to deter- 
mine. 1861 W. H, Russet in Timzes 10 July, Commanding 
the Mississippi, here about 700 yards broad, and a small 
confluent which runs into it. 

+ Conflue‘ntial, c. Ols. rare. [f. L. conflu- 
entia CONFLUENCE +-Au. Cf. vzfietentzal.] Ofor 
belonging to confluence or mingling together. 

a17ir KEN Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 431 A_con- 
fluential Pain was just, To dispossess a confluential Lust. 
ax711 — Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 1V. 205 A confluential 
Shape, Of Wolf, Goat, Swine, and Ape. /é7d. IV. 254+ 

Confluently (kgnflvéntli), adv. [f. Con- 
FLUENT @.+-LY.] In a confluent manner; ¢sf. in 
sense of CONFLUENT 3 b. In mod. Dicts. 

+Conflwity. O6s.—° [f. L. conflu-us confluent 

+-Iry.] =CONFLUENCE I. , 

1623 CocKERAM ll, Certaine Streames meeting, Conf? ity. 

| Conflu:vium. Ods. rave. Pl.-a. [L. con- 
fiuvium flowing together, f. conflucre: cf. effin- 
viunm.| <A flowing together, conflux. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 1084 Comets, which he supposeth to 
be made up of the /thereal Effluvia of the Luminaries, or 
the Confluvia of the /Etbereal matter. 

Conflux (kpnfivks). [f. L. type *conflux-us 
‘u- stem), f. confltex, ppl. stem of confiacre to flow 
together ; prob. used in mcd. or mod.L.; cf. late 
L. ¢xfluxus. (No Fr. correspondent. ] 

1. Flowing together; flowing into a common 
body ; =CoNFLUENCE I. 

1606 SuHaks. 7. & Cr.1. iii. 7 As knots by the conflux of 


CONFLUX. 


meeting sap, Infect the sound Pine. 1612 Drayton /’ody- 
olb. xxix. ir748) 380 ‘Thus from the full contlux of these 
three several springs Thy greatness is begot. 1650 Bui.wer 
Anthyopoimet. 178 ‘Yhere is not onely a consent between the 
Veins of the Womb and Breast, but a conflux also. 1781 
Gipson Decl. & #11. 6 The river Lycus, formed by the 
conflux of two little streams. 
b. quasi-concr. 

1658 A. Fox Hurts’ Surg. t. vi. 24 A conflux of ill humours 
comes to it. 1693 Evetyn De da Quint. Compl. Gard. 56 
Both being so stopt, there is a great Conflux of Water 
made in a certain Tract of Land. 

2. Mecting-place of streams ; =CONFLUENCE 2. 

1712 W. RoGrrs f ‘oy. 71 A Spanish town built at the Con- 
flux of the Rivers. 1841 W. Spatoiwne /taly § /t. /s/. 1.279 
At the conflux of the Anio with the ‘Tiber, we reach the 
extreme point of the Sabine territory. 

Jig. 1831 Cartyti Sart. Kes. (1858) 40 Stands he not 
..in the centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? 

b. Meeting place of lines or tracts. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Lntomol, 11. xxxiv. 499 Others. -have 
this diverging space above their conflux. 1847 Topp Cyc/. 
alnat. III. 640/1 The posterior conflux, is situated below 
and behind the cerebellum, 

3. =CONFLUENCE 4. 

1614 SELDEN Titles //0n, 105 Vpon the new doctrine great 
conflux was to the new Doctor. 1699 BentLey /’/a/, 402 
Consider the great conflux of Strangers to that City. 1836 
Maceittavray tr. //umboldt's Trav. xxiv. 361 The great 
conflux of sick persons to the hospitals. 

4, =CONFLUENCE 5. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist. Red, (1702) 1. ttt. 160 Attended by 
a marvellous conflux of Company. 1710 Hrearne Collect. 
4 Mar. 11. 351 Ile was convey'd .. to Westminster Hall by 
a.. prodigious Conflux of ye Mob, 1875 Jowett /’/ato 
(ed. 2) V. 280 The conflux of several populations might be 
more disposed to listen to new laws. 

= CONFLUENCE 6. 

1654 Honsus Liberty § Necess. (1841) 230 A conflux of 
second causes. 1694 Ciuitp Disc. Vrade (ed. 4) 95 The 
conflux of riches to that city or Nation. 1779 Jonson 
Let. Mrs. Vhrale 16 Nov., Such a conflux of misery. 1877 
Moztry Univ, Serm. v. 107 In war there is just that con- 
flux of splendid action upon the very edge of life, which 
rouses curiosity and emotion. 

+ Conflu‘x, v. Os. rare—'. [f. L. confluxe, 
ppl. stem of confluére to flow togethcr.] To flow 
or run together, combine. 

1662 J. CHaxpier Van Helmont's Oriat.238 That Diseasie 
Bodies do materially conflux unto the Generation of heredi- 
tary defects. haan 

+ Confluxibi‘lity. Ods. rare. [f. next +-1Ty.] 
Tendency to run or flow together. 

1654 CHARLETON Phystologia 348 The natural confluxibility 
of Fluid Bodies. 1685 Bovte Free Eug. 296 The Confluxi- 
bility of Liquors, and other Fluids. 

+ Conflu‘xible, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. conflux-, 
ppl. stem of confludre : sce -BLE.] Liable to flow 
or run together. 

1643 T. Jounson Parey's Chirurg. xvu. xliv. (1678) 405 As 
our whole body is perspirable, so it is also (if I may so term 
it) confluxible, ae 

Hence + Confiu-xibleness. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). Hence in later Dicts. 

+ Conflu‘xion. O/s. Also 6 confluction. [f. L. 
type *confluxion-em (cf. defluxio, diffluxio, in- 

fluxio, n. of action from L. confluére to flow to- 
gether. The primitive fdre had fluction-em, f. 
Sfiuct- archaic variant of fiwx-: thence the spelling 
confluction.| The action of flowing together. 

1599 LB. Jonson Ev. Alan out of Hum, Induct., It doth 
draw all his affects .. In their confluctions, all to runne one 
way. 1610 Barroucn Jfeth. Physick v. xvii, That the 
confluxion of the humour unto the affected part be stopped. 

Confocal (kpnforkal), a. Geom. [f. Con-+ 
Foca.) Having the same focus or foci. 

1867 Tnomson & Tait Nat. Phil. § 494 Any two confocal 
homogeneous solid ellipsoids of equal masses produce equal 
attraction through all space external to both. 1881 Max- 
weit Electr. & Magn. I. 215 The general equation of a 
confocal system. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 951 If the outline 
of the growing-point is an ellipse, the periclinals will be 
oe ellipses; the anticlinals will be confocal hyper- 

olas. 

t Confo'de, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. confodére to 
pierce throngh, transfix, f. co- intensive + fodére to 
dig, pierce, stab.] ¢rans. To picrce throngh, trans- 
fix. Hence Confo-ding ///. a. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 134 Shrinking up at the stabbes of 
vonfoding doctrine. 

+ Confo‘diate, #//.a. Ods. [irreg. f. L. confodio, 
-ére (see pree.)+-ATE®: prob. assnming a vb. of 
same form.] Transfixed, impaled. 

1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 370 He seruit {deserved to] 
be quik confodiat. Z 

Confole:nsite. [Named 1856, from Conjolcus, 
Departm. of Charente, France, where found + -1Tr.] 
A variety of Montmorillonite; a pale rose-red 
clay. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. AJin. 63. 

Confonde, obs. f. Conrounn. 

Confoorte, conford, obs. ff. Comrort. 

+ Confora'neous, a. Obs. [f. L. confordne-us 
using the same market, f. fori market-place.] 

1656 Biouxt Glossogr., Conforancous, of the same Court 
or Market place. 

Conform (kgnfg1m), a. ? Obs. [a. F. conforme 
(16th c. in Littré), ad. L. conform-is, f. con- to- 
gether with + forma Form, shapc.] 
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1. Having the same form or eharacter; similar, 

| like; =ConrorMABLE 1, Const. Zo. 

1447 [see Coxrormiy]. 1513 DouGras Aeners v1. Prol. 40 
Mony clausis he fand, Quhilk bene conforme, or than col- 
laterall. 1581 Marpecn Bk. of Notes 861 Made conforme 
to the Image of the same God. 1660 WatreRnouse al ris 
& Arm. 27 Conform to the protoplast in the direct line of 
regularity. 1678 Jans. Crt. Spain 36 A letter .. whereof 
a great many Copies, all Conform, have been dispersed. 
1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2031/1 All very fine with their Foot- 
Mantles and traping conform. 1738 //ést, Crt. Excheq. 
vii. 129 In a conform measure and of one Size. 1816 
Coresrooke in Asiatic Res. X11. 539 Seed solitary, con- 
form to the cuvity of the capsnle. 1861 W, Brit Pret. Se. 
Lawsv. Decrect Conform, The decree issued by the Court 
of Session in aid of the inferior court decree was called a 
decree conform, i.e. a decree in the precise terms of the 
former decree, with the additional sanction of the Court of 
Session. 

2. Ixhibiting harmony or agreement; consistent, 
accordant ; =CONFORMABLE 2. 

1550 Bate Afo/. 55 In y? scriptures is no confuse ordre, 
but a conforme and consonant ordre. @ 1587 Many Q. oF 
Scots in Froude //ist. /:ug. (1881) VII. xiii. 189 Is that 
conform to her promise to use me as a sister or daughter ? 
1665 J. Wen Stone-//eng (1725) 35 The most exact Rule, 
and of all others .. the most conform unto Vitruvius. 1733 
Fiecpinc AViser ut, xi, Your consent will appear not alto- 
gether conform to those nice rules of decorum. 1805 W’. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. XX. 112 The following expres- 
sions, althongh conform to usage, thwart the definitions. 


+3. Conforming religiously, conformist. Ods. 

1663 Biair Avtobrog. vi. (1848) 82 Some of the conform 
clergy provoked me to a dispute. 1911 C. As. Let/. to 
Curat 16 Here was a Bishop, who Himself was not con- 
form, who..was Indulged in his non-conformity. 

4. By Scotch writers used adzd.: In conformity 
to, conformably or agreeably /o, according Zo. 

1535 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) § 14 To find the said souertie, 
conforme to the said acte. 1676 Grecory in Rigaud Corr, 
Scé. Alen (1841) 1. 224 Tomake proffer of iny best endeavours 
-. conform to the way of my weak ability. @1714 BuRNET 
Own Time (1823) 1. 205 [Yo] settle their government, con- 
form to the scriptures. 1738 D, Bayne Gout 126 Conform 
to the vulgar opinion that there is no cure for the gout. 

Conform (kpnffim), v. Forms: 4-5 con- 
forme(n, -fourme(n, -foorme, 4-7 -forme, 6- 
eonform. (Also 4-6 conferm, 6 -firm, fyrm.) 
[a. F. conformer (13th e. in Littré), ad. L. con- 
| formare, {. con- + formare to shape, fashion, form. 
| In 14-16c. there was considerable confusion between co- 
form and confirm, conferm, firm, -fyrm being often 
written for conform, and conforn: sometimes for confirm. 
This prob. points to a (? dial.) pronunciation with # or 2; 
cf. the mod. pronnnciation of zvord, world, and the mod. 
spelling of work, worm, forinerly werk, wer; also mod. Sc. 
JSurm (from earlier fourm) = form a school-seat. 

1340 Ayend. 121 Uor to confermi oure Ioue to his. 
¢ 1400 Afol. Loll, 21 Pe keyes of be kirk only byndun & 
lousun, wan bei are confermid to be keyes of Crist. 1502 
| Ord. Crysteu Men (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. ror Yf the lyfe 
be confermed unto the commaundementes of god. 1544 
Bate Chron. Sir ¥. Oldcastell in Harl. Mise. (Malh.) I. 
| 257 These. .confyrmed alwayes their lyues tothe most holye 
lawes..of Chryste. 1583 Basincton Command. iv. (1637) 

5 The Lord Jesus Christ..confirme their practise of be- 

aviour to his will.] 
| 1. trans. To form, shape, or fashion according to 


some pattern, model, or instruction ; to make of the 
same form or character, to inake like. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter Prol., To confourme men pat ere 
filyd in adam til crist in newnes of lyf. 1382 Wvciir Row. 
xii. 2 And nyle 3e be confoormed, or maad lyk, to this 
world. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 301 In all thynge 
to conforme my wyll to thy blessed wyll. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol, v. \xvii. § 12 It truly conformeth us unto the 
image of Jesus Christ. 1647 Warp Siw. Cobler 42 States 
are so reformed, that they conforme such as are profligate, 
into good civility, 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 461 Px Persons 
of every Party..are fond of conforming their ‘Taste to yours. 
1875 Manninc J/isston //. Ghost iv. 100. 1887 SKEAT 
Princ. Eng. Etymol. Ser. 1. § 385 Vhe word cronth, a fiddle 
. -has been conformied to the familiar E. crowd. 

+b. To fashion in accordance with right, to set 
right, to order, regulate. Ods. 

1599 Massincer, etc. Old Law u.i, His very houschold- 
laws..Are able toconform seven Christian Kingdoms, They 
are so Wise and virtuous. 1602 Warner A/b. Eng. Epit. 
(1612) 350 Yours in aught erred to be conformed, W. Warner. 

+e. To fashion by disposition of parts (for a 
purpose) : cf CONFORMATION 3. Ods. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 168 Whose Bodies are admir- 
ably fitted and Ponlorned for diving under Water. 

2. To bring into harmony or conformity, to 
harmonize ; to make accordant to, adapt. 

1377 Lanct. ?. 2. B. xit. 208 Confourmen Kynges to 
pees. 1598 Barckey Felic. Alan w. (1603) 354 He should 
-. conforme all the harinonie of His gifts to Ilis goodnesse 
and glory. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 1. 217 Chang’d at length, 
and to the place conform’d In temper and in nature. 1799 
We1.uncton in Owen's Disp, 86 Conforming the general tenor 
of all such proclainations to the principles and spirit of the 
declaration. 1876 LoweLt long my Bhs. Ser. 1. 271 
(That] the life of a nation. .should be conformed to certain 
principles of belief and conduct. : 

. ref, To make oneself like or in harmony with 
\a pattern or example); to bring oneself into con- 
forinity, adapt oneself ¢o (wzth , =4. 

e1325 &. EF. Allit. P. B. 1067 Confourme pe to kryst. & 
be clene make. axz4z0 Hoccteve De Nee. Princ. 1345 
To the plesaunce of God thou the confourme. 1576 FLEMING 

| Panop. Ep. 28, 1 beganne to conforme and frame inee to 
provoked patience. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. F/, ua. iti, x1 


CONFORMABLE. 


Where | must take like Seat vnto my fortune, And to my 
humhle Seat conforme my selfe. 1621 Burton Anat. Afe/. 
iii. im, Conforme thyselfe to thy present fortune, and Cut 
thy cont according to thy cloath. 165z J. Wanswortn 
tr, Sandovals Cru. Wars Spain 55 Vo conform themselvs 
in everie thing with the Commissioners of Toledo. 1745 
Firt.oine Prue Patriot Wks.1775 1X. 284, 1 have determined 
to conform niyself to the reigning taste. 1862 Mavnict. 
Mor, & Met. Philos. \V. vii. § 92. 428 The true freeman 
is he who conforins himself to his reason, 

4. inir. (for refl., ‘To act in aceordance with an 
example or pattern ; to aet couformably or in con- 
formnity fo; to yicld or show compliance. 

1393 Lancr. P. 27. C.1v. gor ote pat alle manere men, 
wommen, and children, Sholede conforinye [v. x. conforme 
hemjto on kynde on holy kirke to by-leyue. 1623 Cocker rau, 
Conforme, to frame ones selfe to what is required of one. 
1649 Secpen Laws Lng, 1. ii. (1739) 3 Yet the Church of 
Britain conformed not to that course. 1732 Law Serious 
C. vi. ied. 2) 91 You niust therefore no more conforni to 
these ways of the world than you niust conform to the vices 
of the world. 1846 M«Cuttocu Acc. Brit. Eapire 1854) 
IT. 163 very subordinate tribunal must conform to its 
determinations. 1860 Tyxpact. Glac. 1. xxiv. 770, 1 must.. 
conform to the rules made for erdinary tourists, 

b. spec. in feng. Hist. To comply with the 
usages of the Church of Ingland, as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity, es. that of 1662. 

(1581 Act 23 Elz. c. 1 § 5 Untilsuch Time as the Persons 
.. do conform themselves and come to the Church.] 1619 
Sannerson Serm. 1, 1x Let not him that conformeth, 
despise him that conformeth not ; and let not him that con- 
formeth not, judge him that conformeth. 1629 /’etit. Clerey 
in WSS. St. Paper Office, Dom, Scrv. Chas. 1, cli. 45 May 
yt therefore please your good lordship to take the state of 
this your diocese into your ffatherly consideration .. to en- 
force these irregulars to conforme with us, 1664 Preys 
Diary Aug. 6. 1682 S. Pornacr A/edal Rew, 121 For bare 
Opinion do their Brothers harm, Plague, and Imprison, 
"cause they can't Conform. 1690 Locke 2ud Let. Foleration 
(R.), When any dissenter conforms and enters into the 
Church-cominunion. 1885 Grosart in Dict. Nat. Biog. 11. 
408/1 Ormond made offer first of a deanery, and then of the 
first bishopric that fell vacant, if Mr. Bailey would conform. 

+e. To show obedience or complaisance /o. 

1482 Wonk of Evesham (Arb.) 90 The pepul of god .. that 
they haue turnyd fro ryhhtwysnes they fleyn spirytually 
and lesyn for her conformyng to hem, 1688 SHADWELL Sgr. 
Alsatia 1. i, 1am resolved to conform to her for ever. 

5. Of things: To become the same in form; to 
follow in form or nature ; to be conformable /o. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art, xxv. (1700) 276 The Declarations of 
the Pardon are made to conform to the Conditions of the 
Gospel. 1763 Dopstey The Leasowes p5 The path .. con- 
forms to the water .. accompanying this semicircular lake 
into another winding valley. 1869 F. A. Marcu A. S. 
Gramiut. 28 The words of all languages show a disposition 
to conform in inflection to the majority. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 127 The Iaw courts of Plato do not equally 
conform to the pattern of the Athenian dicasteries. 

+6. ¢rans. To bring into accord or nutual agree- 


ment. Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 128 If two{kingfishers] be 
suspended in the samme roome, they will not regularly con- 
forme their breasts, hut oft-tinies respect the opposite points 
of heaven, 1703 De Foe Danger Prot. Relig. Misc. 246 
If the House of Bourbon and Austria Unite, and conform 
the Interests of their Dominions. ’ 

+7. To bring into forin or shape; to bring about. 

1377 Lancu. P. PZ. B. xin. 174 Al pe witt of bis worlde 
and wi3te mennes strengthe Can nou3t confourmen [C. xvt. 
173 performen] a pees bytwene Fe pope and his enemys. 

Conformability (kgnff:amabiliti. [f nest 
+-ITy.] The quality or condition of being con- 
formable; sfec. in Geol., the relation of strata, one 
of which rests on the other and lies parallel to it. 

1864 in Wepster. 1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 351 They 
are all based upon..some conformability to fact, to nature, 
and to law. 1882 Gemmie 7e.rt-b4. Geol. w.x. 599 Sheets of 
conglomerate and clays and shales, have succeeded each 
other in regular order, and exhibit a perfect conformability. 

Conformable (kpnffimab’l), 2. [f. Conrorm 
v.+-ABLE: perh. after agrce-able, the suffix having 
here a like force: cf. also comfortable, amicable, 
etc. It. has conformabile and conformevole in ¥ lorio. 
Formerly also written confirmatle, by confusion 
with that word q.v. Cf. Conxrirna, Conroro.] 

1. According in form or eharacter fo (a standard 
or pattern) ; similar, resembling, like. Const. o. 

1511 Corer Sern. Conf. & Ref in Phenix (1708) 11.6 The 
four Evils..by which we are conformable to this World, by 
which the face of the Church is made ill-favour'd. 1526-34 
Tinpate PAéd iit. 10 That | myght be conformable [Vulg. 
configeuratus) vnto his (decth). 1§47 Act 1 Ldw. 4], c 1. 
$7 It is .. conformable to the common Use and Practise 
both of the Apostles and of the Primitive Church. 1646 P. 
BuLkeLey Gospel Covt. v. 379 True holinesse is conformable 
to the first pattern of holinesse. 1713 Denuam Phys. The /. 
tv. ii. 104 As Birds and Fishes are in divers things con- 
formable, so in some Sort they are in their Fye. 1744 
Berkevey Sir/s § 34 The supposed circulation of the sap.. 
is in no sort conformable or analogous to the circulation of 
the blood. 1885 Law Aep. 30 Chance. Div. 241 The Court 
of Appeal altered its own order as nut being conformable to 
the order pronounced. : . 

2. Corresponding so as to fit or suit; agreeable, 
eonsistent. harmonious ; fitting, adapted, litly ad- 
justed. Const. usually /o. 

1555 Enen Decades 324 Whe partes must needes bee con- 
formable to the hole. 1651 Honnes /eevath. 1. xv. 79 What 
1s conformable, or disagreeable =} Reason, in the actions of 
common life. 1790 Pstey f/ore Pan. 11.17 A representation 
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so conformable to the circumstances there recorded. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene ved. 3) 115 A conclusion con- 
forinable to our present doctrine. 

b. Const. rarely zwzth. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 223 2 A Taste of her [Sappho’s] 
Way of Writing, which is perfectly conformable with that 
extraordinary Character we find of her. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s 
Anc, Hist. (1827) 1. 69 This law was very contormable with 
the manners of the Greeks. 

e. Accordant with one's condition, ete.; con- 
venient, suitable. zavre. 

1826 Scott I oodst. iii, ‘ Why,’..answered the keeper, ‘I 
should be at my hut to make matters somewhat conform. 
able for the old knight and Mistress Alice’. 

3. Of persons: Disposed or wont to conform ; 
compliant Zo. 

1525 Asp. WarHAM in Hallam Const. Hist. (1842) 1. 20 
Men .. conformable to reason. 1529 Act 21 Hen. VI//, 
c. 16, § 20 So that the said Strangers .. be conformable to 
such Direction and Order. 1687 Reason. of Toleration 1 
Men that were not conformable to their Humours and 
Ceremonies. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4)9 
Protestants, who are conformable to the Church of England. 
1871 H. Ainswortn Tower Hill u. vi, I rejoice to find you 
so conformable to the King’s wishes. 

b. Of compliant disposition or practice ; tract- 
able, submissive, disposed to follow directions. 

1547 Act 2-3 Edw. VJ, c.1. § 1 They give Occasion to 
every honest and conformable Man most willingly to em- 
brace them. 1596 SHaxs. Tam. Shr. 1. i. 280 And bring 
you from a wilde Kate to a Kate Conformable as other 
houshold Kates. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. u1. i, In the 
mean time be humble and conformable. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela 11.109, 1 doubt not, you'll be made as conformable 
as I. 1877 Owen Wellesley’s Disp. p. xxxviii, This did 
not prevent his employing that useful officer in important 
charges, when he became more conformable. 

ce. sfec. in Eng. Hist. Conforming to the usages 
of the Church of England, es. as prescribed by 
the Acts of Uniformity. 

1597 Hooker Eccé. Pod. v. \xviil. § 8 They may satisfy law 
in pretending themselves conformable, 1672 Baxter Zag- 
shaw's Scand, iii, 30 To disable the Ministers of Christ, 
both conformable and non-conformable. 1679 J. Switn 
Narrat, Pop. Plot g The Bishops and the conformable 
Clergy. ¢1710 J. Epwarps in Cawibr. 4 ntig. Soc. Commun. 
III. 133 So in St. Mary’s Church. . Jests and Merriment are 
permitted, and the most Conformable Clergy clap on their 
caps or hats in this place. 1861 Tuttocu Ang, Purit, ii. 
290 Godly conformable ministers. 

4. Geol. Having the same direction or plane of 
stratification: said of strata deposited one upon 
another in parallel planes. 

1813 BAKEWELL /2f7o0d. Geol. (1815) 50 Stratified secondary 
rocks are generally conformable or parallel to each other. 
1830 Lyete Princ. Geol. 1. 133 The strata of..the succeed- 
ing epoch were deposited upon them in conformable position. 
1882 Geimie 7e2t-bk. Geol. 1. x. 599 Where one series of 
rocks .. has been laid down continuously and without dis- 
turbance upon another series, they are said to be con- 
formable. 

B. quasi-adv. In conformity with ; conformably 
fo. 
1588 R. Parke tr. d/endoza's Hist. China 10 There they 
are prouided of all things necessarie for them, conformable 
yuto their degrees. 1632 Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
44 The Princesse, whose hands he iconformable to the dutie 
ofaknighkt: was desirous to kisse. 1690 Locke Govt. 11. xiv. 
§ 165 They acted conformable to the Foundation and End 
of all Laws. 1784 New Spectator XV. 1/1 Now, if a person 
acts conformable to that, etc. 


Conformableness. [f. prec.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being conformable Zo (} zw/¢/) any thing ; 
docility. 

21536 Hen. VIII Let. to A. Boleyn in Select. Harl. Mise. 
(1793) 147 What joye it is to me to understand of your con- 
formableness with reasone. 1617 Cotuns Def. Bp. Ely u. 
x. 421 The meekenesse and the conformablenesse of the 
quietest lambe in the flocke. 168: 7yial S. Colledge 128 
Witnesses of his going to Church, and of his conformable- 
ness to the Church. 

Conformably (kgnfg-amabli), adv. [f. as prec. 

+-LyY °. 

1. In a conformable manner ; in conformity with ; 
agreeably; compliantly. 

1546 LancLey Pol. Verg. De Invent. WW. vili. 93 b, If either 
a priuate man or officer wer not conformably ordered after 
their Ceremonies. 1695 Lurtret, Brief Rel. (1857) U1. 
550 Passes to return home, promising to leave conformably 
and peaceably underthesame. 1775 FLetcner Equal Check 
contd. Wks. 1795 V.214 He thinks it reasonable conformably 
to wait for the day of God’s power. 

b. Const. fo tanto). (Cf. according to.) 

1528 in Strype Ecc/. AZem. 1. App. xxiii. 60 That the sen- 
tence be geven conformably therunto. 1646 Sir 1. Browne 
Psend. E-p.\. x. 38 Conformably unto some opinions. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. nto's Trav. xvi. 54 To be all put to death, 
conformably to the Law..of the Country. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. Sf. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799! Il. 119 Varying the fur of 
animals conformably to the degree of heat and cold. 1883 
Lp. Sersorne in Law Rep. 9 App. Cases 12 Payment .. 
made conformably to such rules and usage. 

ce. Const. wz2k ; =in accordance with. 

1797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 106 Conformably with 
what seemed to be the most natural arrangement. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. V1. ww. v. 501 Vo order the new 
establishments conformally with these views. 

2. Geol. In conformable order: see CONFORMABLE 
4. Also dransf. 

1830 Lyris Princ. Geol. (1875) 1.1. xxiv. 617 Composed .. 
of indurated tufa.. stratified conformably to its conical 
surface. 1859 Kincstey J7isc. (1860) 11. 375 The beds do 
not rest conformably on exch other. 1872 W.S. Symonps 
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Rec, Rocks vi. 202 The Anchenaspis grits .. pass upwards 
conformably into a series of red marls, 
+ Conformal, 2. Obs. rare. f[ad. L. con- 
Jormal-is conformable, f. con- together + forma 
form, formalis formal.] = CONFORMABLE, 
1647 W. Browne tr. Pelexander . 194 Intending not to 
crosse a thought so conformal] with their owne. 
+ Confo‘rmalist. xovce-wd. Obs. [f. prec. 
+-IsT: after ForMALIST.] =CoNFORMIST. 


1631 Braruwatt Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 348 If your con- 
science be no conformalist, hee must pay for you. 
Conformance (kgnffimans). [f. Conrorm + 
-ANCE. Cf. performance.| The action of conform- 
ing ; the shaping of action in conformity /o or wth. 
1606 CuHapmMan Gentl. Usher 1. i, So, and in such con- 
formance, with rare grace Were all things orderd. 1721 
Perry Daggenh. Breach 80 In Conformance to the general 
Desire of my Friends. 1863 Hawrnorne Our Old Home, 
Haunts of Burns (1879) 224 By way of further conformance 
to the customs of the country, we ordered a sheep’s head. 
1885 Law Vimes 28 Feb. 311/2 To perform their duty in 
conformance with the statute. 
Obs. [ad. L. 


+ Confo‘'rmant, 2. rare—, 
conformant-em or F, conformantl, pr. pple.: see 
-ANT.]_ Conforming, conformable, accordant. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Al/ed. (1682) 8x Herein is 
Divinity conformant unto Philosephy. 

Conformate, a. rare. [ad. L. conformat-us, 
pa. pple. of covforneare to conform.] Conformed, 
having the same form. 

@ 1846 JAMESON Is cited by WorcesTER. 

Conformation (kpnfpiméi‘fon). [ad. L. con- 
Sormation-em, n. of action from conformare to con- 
form: so in F, (since 16th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of conforming or bringing into 
conformity (fo; ; adjustment in form or character 


to some pattern or example ; adaptation. 

1511 CoLet Serxim. Conf. & Ref.in Phenix (1708) 11. 3, 1 
shall speak..Of Conformation .. Be not conform’d to this 
World. «1637 B. Jonson Discov. Poesis iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
763/1 If to an excellent nature, there happen an accession, 
or conformation of learning and discipline. 1660 R. Coxe 
Fustice Vind. 6 Obedience ..is the conformation of ones 
will to the rnles & precepts of his superior. 1677 HaLe 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1.1.9 They distort, stretch and reduce 
the Orders of things in a conformation to those pre-con- 
ceived Suppositions. a@1748 Watts (J.), The conformation 
of our hearts and lives to the duties of true religion and 
morality. 

b. Hist. of Lang. Form-assimilation under the 
influence of analogy. 

1869 Marcu A. S. Gram. 83 Plural first person -a 
changes to -d conformation with 2d and 3d persons). 

2. The symmetrical formation or fashioning of a 
thing in all its parts; putting into form. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 268 Male children. .haue their 
conformation the thirtieth day. 1681 tr. Wrllis’ Rem. Aled. 
Wks. Voc., Conformation, the framing, fashioning. or dis- 
position ofa thing. 1857-8 Sears Athan. xi. 93 ver and 
everywhere body is the creation of life, and is the conform- 
ation of its instincts and affections. 

3. The manner in which a thing is formed with 
respect to the disposition of its parts; form de- 
pending upon arrangement of parts; structure, 


organization. 

‘In Anatomy it is taken for the Figure or Disposition of 
the Parts of a Humane Body; and by some Writers in the 
Art of Physick, for an Essential Property of Health or 
Sicknesse’ (PHiLLirs 1706). ; 

1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ep. mn. xvii. 151 Many wayes of 
Coition, according to divers shapes and different conforma- 
tions. 1690 Locke Hlum. Und. 1. xxvii. § 29 A rational 
Spirit. .united to a Body of a certain Conformation of Parts. 
1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (J.), Where there hap- 
pens to be such a structure and conformation of the earth. 
173z ArsutHnot 2 ales of Diet 332 A bad Conformation of 
the Lungs and Thorax commonly attended with an asthma. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 55 Government wants 
amendment in its conformation. 1871 Morey Voltarve 
(1886) 1 The mind and spiritual conformation of France. 
1874 BouteLL Arms & Arm. ix. 179 This conformation of 
the blade has the advantage of placing the centre of gravity 
in the hilt. : 


Conformator (kgnfpimeiter. [a L. con- 
Sormator, agent-n. from conformiire to CONFORM ; 
=F. conformateur (which is also used) ] An appa- 
ratus for taking the conformation of that to which 
anything is to be fitted; ¢.g. the size and shape of 
the head in order to fit it with a hat; the pattern 


ofthe bust for an article of dress. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Mech. 1888 J. Eris New Chris- 
tianity ii. 53 While at a hat store not long since, the writer 
noticed that the measures of two heads by the conformateur 
were almost exactly alike, both as to shape and size. 

Conformed (kgn{7imd), fp. a. [f. Conrorm 
v.+-ED.] Made conformable: scc also quot. 1859. 

1859 A. Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss., Conformed, similar to 
another thing it is associated with or compared to; or 
closely fitted to it, as the skin toa kernel of a seed. 1882 
in Syd. Soe. Lex. 

Conformer (kfnfgimor. [f. Conrorm v. + 
-ER 1] One who conforms ; a conformist. 

1609 W. Sceater Threef. Preserv. (1610) Fiija, If the 
present store of Conformers serue not, etc. 1619 San- 
DEKSON 12 Seviz. (1632) 42 Thus haue | .. laboured to free, 
not onely the Conformer from all vnjust Censures; but 
even the Non-conformer also, 1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. 
Cxsar vii. 187 Vhe publick authorized doctrine of the Church 
of England, and of conformers unto the said doctrine of 


CONFORMITY. 


that Church. 1859 Mitt Liderty ii. 60 Conformers to com- 
monplace., 1874 Mortey Compromise (1886) 87 Conformity 
. and its degrading consequences to the character of a con- 
former. : 

Conforming (kgnff-imin); vd/. sd. [f. as prec. 
+-InG1.] The action of the vb. Conrorm, q.v. 

@ 1340 Hampote Psalter xvi. x Paiere ane thurgh grace & 
confourtnynge of will. 1641 Mitton Aximady, (1851) 206 
Their scandalous and base conforming to heathenisme. 
1660 R. Coxe Power & Sudj, 266 The upright conforming 
of subjects actions to the laws of their rightful Superiours. 

Conforming, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-1ve2.] 
That conforms, 


+1. Shaping, fashioning according to a pattern. 

1677 Hate Pri2. Orig. Man. ui. vi. 277 Its [the seed’s} 
specifical conforming Principle. 

2. Complying with any usage or form; esf. in 
fing. Hist. with the usages of the Church of 
England. 

[1674 Hickman /fist, Quinguart. (ed. 2) 204 Not only 
Non-conforming Divines, but also the most zealous Con- 
formists.] 1681 026. Ballads (1883) 1V. 655 To conform- 
ing Protestants, and those that dissent. 1732 Neat /ist. 
Puritans 1. 343 The body of the conforming clergy were 
so ignorant and illiterate. 1890 Atheneum 8 Feb. 171/2 
There were malcontents among the conforming clergy. 

Conformist (kgnff-uimist). [f as prec. + -1sT.] 

1. One who conforms /o any usage or practice. 

1651 Baxter /uf. Bapt. 122 A Conformist to the old 
Superstitious Ceremonies. 1697 C. Lesiiz Snake in Grass 
(ed. 2) 255 Thoroughly a Conformist to every the least .. 
Custom or Fashion among the Quakers. 1754 RICHARDSON 
Grandtson (1781) VI. xxix. 183 In my own dress, I] am 
generally a conformist tothe fashion. 1827 HaLtLam Covst. 
fist. (1876) 1. iii. 110 Several pliant conformists with all 
changes. 1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 124 He wasa 
conformist of the Church of England, but rather lax in his 
devotions. ; 

2. One who conforms in matters religious or 
ecclesiastical ; spec. in Ang. Hist. one who con- 
forms to the usages of the Church of England as 
required by the successive Acts of Uniformity, esp. 
that of 1662; the negative Nozconforimist is now 
in more common use. 

Occasional conformist: one who practised ‘ occasional 
conformity ’; see CoNFoRMITY 3. 

1634 CaNneE Necess. Separ. (1849) 43, 1 must confess that 
the Conformists keep much better to their grounds than 
the other do. a1640 J. Batt Avszw. to Cax i. (1642) 101 
The Conformists (1 use that Word because you are pleased 
so to speake). 1703 De For Shortest Way to Peace Misc. 
444 When I speak of the Church of England, I mean the 
General Body of Orthodox Conformists, 1709 SACHEVERELL 
Serm. 5 Nov. 22 The Whiggs .. are Conformists in Profes- 
sion, Half-Conformists in Practice, and Non-Conformists 
in Judgment. 1710 Let. to New Alemb, Parl. in Select. 
Harl. Mise. (1793) 568 Our occasional conformists, if not 
well looked after, will swallow up our government by this 
cunning hypocrisy. 1805 W. Taytor in Aux. Kev. 111. 286 
The coronation oath binds the sovereign to be a conformist. 
1855 Macautay /Vist. Eng. 11. 60 In that year began the 
long struggle between two great parties of conformists. . 
the High Church party and the Low Church party. 1880 
Mrs. A. R. Exuis Sylvestra 11. 56 The rector kept a sharp 
eye on occasional conforinists. ‘ie 

3. Collector’s name for a moth (Ayia con- 
forms. 

1869 E. Newman &7it. Moths 427 The Conformist Moth. 

4. atirib. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. go The Church of England 
hath three maine Divisions, the Conformist, the Non-Con- 
formist and the Separatist. 1885 A/anch. Exam. 8 May 
5/3 Either in Conformist or Nonzonformist pulpits. 

+Confo'rmitan. Oéds. [f. ConrormiTy +-AN: 
cf. puritan.} One who advocates or practises 


conformity, a CONFORMIST. 

1603 Br. Bartow Conf. at Hampton Crt. in Phenix 
(S 1. 179 Conformitans hang down their heads, and the 
Bishop’s Men curse the Puritans. 1608 T. James rl ee 
H’yclif 72 A Conformitan vnto the doctrine, and discipline 
of the Church of England. 1622 S. Warp Christ All in 
All (1627) 24 With God, I dare boldly say, there is neither 
..Protestant nor Puritane, Conformitane or Non-conformi- 
tane. 

+Confo'rmitant, a. and sé. Obs. [app. f. 
ConFoRMITAN, with suffix as in Zrofestant, etc. ] 

A. adj. Yielding compliance ; conforming. 

1632 D. Lurton Lond. & C. carbonadoed, etc. in Halliw. 
Charac. Bks. (1857) 268 Shee is no Puritaine, for her build- 
ings are now Conformitant ; nor shee is no Separatist, for 
they are united together, 1641 Bernarp Short View Prelat. 
Ch. Eng. 29 The conformitant Priests (so they now are 
called) which properly belong to this Prelaticall Church. 

B. sé. =ConFrormist. 

1621 Be. Mountacu Diatribe 85 At home we haue the 
Factionist or the Conformitant. 1628 W. Scot Afol. Nar7. 
(1846) 314 A faction of Conformitants in Edinburgh en- 
grossed the Government. 1662 S, FisHER Answ. Bp. Ganuden 
(1679) 4 The Bishop in the self-same W ork wherein he 
labours earnestly to bring all men to be Conformitants to 
hiin, is found a most egregious Nonconformitant to himself. 


Conformity (kgnffamiti). [In 15th c. cov- 
formyle, -ile, a. F. conformité (14th_c, Oresmc) = 
Pr. conformitat, Sp. conformidad, It. confor mita, 
all f. L. type *conformital-em, fe conforms: see 
Con¥rorM and -1Tty. Formerly by confusion some- 
times made into confirmity : 

¢1532 Dewns /xtrod. Ir, in Palsgr. 1046 To haue con- 
firmite & agreyng. 1556 Asp. Parxer Psalzer cxi. 327 His 
workes of hands be seene all truth and equytye, And his 
precepts all faythfull be in iust confirmytye. 1557 in 


CONFORMITY. 


Lodge ///ust. Brit. [ist. (1791) I. 253 Whose good con- 
firmytie and forwardnes iu service. } 

1. Correspondcnee in form or manner; agrecment 
in eharacter; likeness, resemblance; congruity, 
harmony, aeeordance ; cxact correspondence fo or 
with a pattern 272 some respect or matter. 

c1430 tr. 7. @ Nempis’ Couso/. u. xii, For loue of con- 
formyte of be crosse of crist. 158x Mutcaster fositions xliv. 
(1887) 287 So..as there might be a conformitie betwene 
schoole and home. 1665 PAst. Trans. I. 72 ‘he Confor- 
mity of these Moons with our Moon, 19751 JouNson 
Rambler No. 152 Pg With strict conformity to nature. 
1990 Patey //ore Paul, i. 2 ‘The letter, without being 
genuine, may exhibit marks of conformity with the history. 
1818 Jas. Munn Brit. udia I. vi. ii. 66 ‘To know the 
conformity between the testimony and the fucts. 1856 
Froupe Ast. Eng. (1858) 1. v. 443 The courts of the clergy 
were to fall into conformity with the secular tribunals. 

+b. (with @ and f/.) A point of resemblance. 

@ 1639 Wotton in Refig. Wotton. (1672) 182 To take a 
summary view of their Conformities. 1655 FuLLeR C/. 
fist. wi. iii. § 25 To meet in many conformities, 

2. Aetion in accordance with some standard, e.g. 
with law, order, wishes, fashion; eompliancc, 
acquiescence. 

1494 FABYAN vil. §37 That his grace myght see the con- 
formyte of all his other subiectis. 1548 Order of Com 
munion 2 With suche obedience and conformitie, to receiue 
this our ordinaunce. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac, fib. i. (1821) 
5r0 The Province..was in so good conformity, as the civill 
lustice..had as currant passage as in any of the former 
years of Peace. 1754 RicHarvson Grand/ison V1. ltii. 339 
We see what you cando: Your conformity is enough for me. 
1851 Hers /ytends ix C. 1. 32, 1 think your taking dress 
as an illustration of extreme conformity is not bad. 

b. (with @ and f/.) 

1566 Ceci. in Strype duu. Ref 1. xlviii. 520 Their dili- 
gence and conformities herein. 1879 Gro. Evior Theo. 
Such v. 105 Her well-bred conformities. 

@. fo (+ uno) a specified standard. 

1642 Declar. Lords & Com. in Rushw. Hist. Co/t. ut. 
(1721) V. 45 The Priviledges of Parliament, which the 
Contrivers. .profess all Conformity unto. 1658 BramuaLe 
Cousecr. Bps. vii. 154 Their Conformity to the Roman 
Religion. 1853 Rosertson Serw. Ser. ut. xii. 141 It is not 
conformity to a creed that is here required, but aspiration 
aftera state. 1868 Stancey Mest, Add. ii. 86 Elizabeth’s 
conformity to the ancient Ritual. 

3. spec. Conformity in worship, adhercnee to the 
form of religion legally established or publicly 
recognized ; in xg. His¢. compliance with the rites, 
diseipline, and doctrine of the Church of England, 
as prescribed by the various Acts of Uniformity, 
partieularly that of 1662. 

Occasional conformity: a phrase applied after 1700 to 
the practice of persons who, in order to qualify themselves for 
office, in accordance with the Corporation and Test Acts, 
received the Sacrament according to the rites of the Cburch 
of England, and afterwards during their office were present 
at any dissenting meeting for worship. Against this a bill, 
introduced in 1703, was passed in 1711. 

1622 (//t/e), Course of Conformitie. 1629 Petit. Conformist 
Clergy (MSS. St. Paper Office, Dom. Serv. Chas. f, cli. 
45), I desire not to be released from conformitie. 166 
Marvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 76 ‘The Act for universal 
Conformity will, within this day or two, be brought in. 
1661-2 Pepys Diary 21 Mar., A proviso that my Lord 
Chancellor would have brought into the Bill for Conformity, 
that it shall be in the power of the King, when he sees fit, 
to dispense witb the Act of Conformity. 1684 Otway 
Atheist 1.1, 1 love Conformity, which is going to Church 
once a month, well enough. 1703 Sir H. Mackwortu 
(title), Peace at Home; or a Vindication of the Proceed- 
ings of the House of Commons, on a Bill for preventing 
Danger from occasional Conformity. 1841 D'IsraELi Amen. 
Lit. (1867) 423 During the short reign of Edward, con- 
formity was not pressed. 

attrib. 1711 Swirt Lett, (1767) HII. 269 A letter from a 
great presbyterian parson .. complaining how their friends 
had betrayed them: by passing tbis Conformity Bill. 1878 
Lecky Eng. in 18th C. 1. i. 37 Its attitude towards the 
Occasional Conforinity Bill. 

+ b. Conformists as a body. Oés. 

1672 P. Henry Diaries & Lett. (1882) 247 All or most of 
the Conformity have said, etc. 
+4. Symmetry of formation, congruity of parts. 
Obs. rare. 

1607 WALKtNGTON Off. Giass iii. (1664) 41 Seeing in his 
Body so great Deformity, he..would have averred, that in 
his Soul there was no great Conformity. 

5. Phrases. a. (2 conformily with . in agrcemcnt, 
accordance, or harmony with; in compliance with. 

a1568 CoverDaLce Let. to C. Hubert Wks. II. 508 In 
conformity with the mutual friendship which exists between 
us. 1794 Suntivan Vicw Nat. 1. 289 These [tides]. . in 
such exact conformity with the motions of the moon. 1855 
Macauray fist. Eng. VIN. 113 The House ought, in con- 
formity with ancient usage, to adjourn over the Easter 
holidays. 1883 Law Xep.23 Chanc. Div. 730 In conformity 
with the above notice Rumney caused an appearance to be 
entered within eight days of service. 

b. Jn conformity co; according to (a standard, 
tule, or pattern), in obcdienec to, as required by, 
in compliance with. (Now less usual.) 

1628 Br. W. Bepec. in Adp. Ussher's Lett. (1686) 402 A 
form [drawn]..in conformity to two instruments. 1651 
Nicholas Papers (1886) I. 271 In conformity to the 
practise and example of my predecessors. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 84 The doing it in conformity to Gods com- 
mand, as he hath supernaturally revealed himself. 1796 
Morse Amer, Geog. 1. 133 The wells and springs. .rise and 
fall, in exact conformity to the waxing and waning of the 
moon, 1848 C. Bronté ¥. Eyre iv, Trained in conformity 
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to her position and prospects. 1873 IlAmERTON /ute//. Life 
Ul, iv. (1876) 69 In strict conformity to their own theories, 

6. Bill of Conformity (Law). 

A bill which an executor or administrator, who finds the 
affairs of his testator or intestate so inuch involved that he 
cannot safely administer the estate, except under the diree- 
tion of the Court of Chancery, files against the creditors 
generally, for the purpose of having all their claims adjusted 
and obtaining a final decree settling the order and payment 
of the assets. (Wharton Law Pict.) 

tConformly, a/v. Obs. [f. Conrorm a. + 
“LY 2: cf. earlier , conformement.} Ina conform- 
ing manner ; conformably. 

1447 Bokrnuam Seyndys (Roxb.) 48 They wolde lyven 
conformely To goddes plesaunce, 1644 Mitton Jude. 
Bueer (1851) 342 Sutably and conformly to their so large 
and clear understanding. a 1734 Nortn £ram. an. vi. § 14 
(1740) 433 He lived conformly to the Religion and I.aws of 
his Kingdoin. 

+Confo'rmness. 0és.—° [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Conformability. 1730-6 in Daitny folio). 

Confort, carlier form of Comrort v. and sé. 
([=L. confort-adre, ¥. conforter, confor!}, found also 
in all the derivatives of Mle. age, Confortable, 
Confortation, Confortative, Conforter, Con- 
fortive, Confortress, and in the following obso- 
lete words ; 

+ Confortant, 2 Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. con- 
fortan! .a.and sb.) auxiliary, pr. pple. of conforler 
to Comrort.] Abetting, supporting. 

1450 furpeachn. Dk. Suffolk in Paston Lett. 1. 102 
Falsly and trayterously adherent, aidant, and confortant to 
your grete enemeys aud adversaries. 


+ Confortate, v. Obs. [f. L. conforta/- ppl. 
stem of confortare to ComFort, q.v.] ¢rans. To 
strengthen; =COMFoR? v. 3. 

164t Frencu Disti//. vi. (1651) 195 Which. .is confortated 
in its vertue. 

+Confo'rtatory, @. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
med.L.. confortalort-us, £. confortaor strcngthencr, 
CoMFORTER; see -oRnY.] A. adj. Strengthening. 
B. sé. A strengthening message, applieation, etc. 

«1679 ‘T. Goopwin H’&s. II. iv. 239 (R.) His .. aim is, in 
this close of his epistle, to leave behind hin a strengthening 
confortatory unto the whole Church. 

+ Confo'rtatrice. Ols. [ad. med.L. *coz- 
fortalrix, -icem, fem. of confortalor COMFONTER, 
with F. type of the suffix.] =ComFortREss. 

1516 Pynson Life St. Birgettein Myrr.our Ladye p. liv, 
She was the maystres of thappostellys, the confortatryce 
of martyrs. 

+Conforture. Ods. rare. [scc -URE.] Strength- 
ening, support. 

c1495 Partenay 4149 Our Lord Gaffray gyf aid and con- 
forture. : 

Confound (kgnfuu-nd), v. Forms: 3-7 con- 
fund(e, 4 -fonde, (counfound , 4 7 confounde, 
5 -fownd(e, 4~ confound. J. ffle. con- 
founded; also 6 confounden, 6-7 confound. 
(ME. a. OF. confond-re. confund-re, A¥. con- 
Jound-re (=Pr. confondre, \t. confondere):—L. 
confund-cre to pour or mingle togethcr, mix up, 
confuse, confound, f. con-+fandéreto pour. Con- 
fuse, confuscd, were in early use passive partieiples 
of confound: for the historical relation, see note 
to CONFUSE 7. 

(OF. ua, ov, regularly gave early ME. a, late ME. and 
mod. oun, own: cf. abound, round, astound, compound, 
redound, sound, noun, crown, renown, etc.)] 

1. trans. To defeat utterly, discomfit, bring to 
ruin, destroy. overthrow, rout, bring to nought (an 
adversary’. Obs, or arch. 

@ 1300 Cursor 4/. 7982 (Cott.) [David] Thoght on his fas 
philistiens .. Gladli walde he pam confund [fater JSS. 
confounde). ¢1330 R. Brunner Chrom, (1810) 170 Wilde 
fire pei kast, be kyng to confound. {Ya 1400 ‘forte Arth. 
1153 Allas! we are lorne, my lorde es confundede, Over 
fallene with a fende! c1475 Rauf Cot/xear 875 Thow art 
ane Sarazine .. For to confound our Christin men, that 
counteris sakene. 1570 Dee J/ath. Pref. 35 Archimedes 
..vtterly confounded the Roinaine Nauye. 1631 J. Tay- 
Lor (Water P.) Turn Fort. Wheel Wks. (1848) 22 Sloops, 
punts, and lighters seventy-eight confounded, Six thou- 
sand men ta’en prisoners, many wounded, 1650 Futter 
Pisgah m. vi. 331 [Sennacherib) having all his Army soon 
after confounded from heaven. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc 
1. 73 Lest He in wrath confound me. 

b. To overthrow, defeat, or bring to notght (a 
seheme, plan, hope, etc.). 

c 1315 Suorekam 112 Wanne love hys here preye, Al for 
to confundy. 1393 Gower Conf 1. 13 Every werke as it is 
founded Shall stonde, or elles be confounded. r552z Bh. 
Com, Prayer, Litany, Confound theyr deuyses. ¢1740 
Carey God save the King ii, Confound their politicks, Frus- 
trate their knavish tricks, On him our hopes are fix’d, O 
save usall! 1850 Maurice Jfor. & Vet. Pirfos. 1. i. § 1. 
6 God confounded the rebellious scheme. 1890 Garnetr 
Life of Milton ii. 42 The Civil War confounded his {Mil- 
ton’s] anticipations of Icisurely composition. 

+¢. To destroy the purity, beauty, or uscftlness 
of; to spoil, eorrupt. Ods. 

¢ 1420 Pastlad, on f/ usb. 1. 815 Of peres wyne is made .. 
Yit somer wol it soure and so confounde. 1548 ITaLt 
Chron, 124 By this mariage, the quenes bloud was con- 
founded. 1681 Yria/ S. Co/ledge 71 You have confounded 
the Gospel. «1734 Nortn ives (1826! III. 135 Their 
smoke and dust..confounded all his good furniture. 
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+d. To demolish, smash. Ods, rare. 

1523 Lp. Bexxers /rofss. 1. cccxevii, 687 Bearynge great 
malettes of yron and stele, to confounde helmes. 

+e. To waste, consume, spond. Obs, 

1596 Suaks. 1 //en. 71,1. iti. 160 He did confound the 
best part of an houre In changing hardiment with great 
Gaendower. 1701 W. Worton //sst, Rome 39 lis very 
Prodigality alone would have confounded more Money ina 
few Years than the whole Roman Iimpire could have.. 
supply'd. . : 

2. In curses or imprccations, used in the im- 
perative 3rd pers. sing. as an equivalent or substi- 
tute for ‘bring to perdition’, Since 1700 con- 
sidercd a milder form of imprecation, and vagucly 
associated with other senses. 

€1330 R. Beuxne Chron, (1510) 265 Wales wo be Le! be 
fende fe confound! ¢ me Caxton Sonunes of Ayinon ix. 
223 God confounde me, yt I] sawe ever ony evyll doon by 
hym. @1§33 |.p. berners //uon litt, 180 A, false faynted 
hert, Mahounde confounde the! rgg1 Suaks. 1 //en, V/, 
lv. i. 123 Confounded be your strife, And perish ye with 
your audacious prate. 1607 Timon 1. 247 Vraffickes 
thy God, and thy God confound thee! 1649 Cromwetr 
Lett. 17 Sept. Carlyle), One of them was heard to say .. 
‘God dain me, God confound me; I burn, I turn.’ 1773 
Gotosm. Stoops to Cong. uu, Confound eu made dishes .. 
I'm for plum eating. /Aie/. iv, Whether the next be an 
izzard, oran R, confound me, I cannot tell. 1836 Markyvat 
Widsh. Easy xviii, Why, confound the fellow ..so you 
were a pickpocket, were you’ 1888 J. Pays Adyst. A/ir- 
bridee 1. x, ‘Confound her impudence’, muttered Sir 
Richard, 1890 Besaxr Pemoniac vi, Humph! You are 
looking in very good health, at any rate. Confound you ! 

3. To discomfit, abash, put to shame, ashame. 
(Almost always in fasseve.) Chiefly Scriptural. 

c12z90 S. Eng. Legendary 1. 249/307 Ich habbe i-hoped 
pat ich i-confundet ne beo. a 1340 IlamroLe Psalter xv. 1 
Here is pe vile pride of men confoundid. 1382 Wycttr 
2 Sam. xix. § Thou hast confoundid to day the cheeris of 
alle thiservauntis, — /’s. xxa[i]. 1 Inthee, Lord, I hopide ; 
I shal not be confoundid in to withouten ende [1611 let me 
neuer be ashamed]. a 1535 Fisurr JiAs, 402 O my god I 
am confounden and ashumed to lyft vp my face vnto thee. 
1579 SPENSER Séeph. Cal, June 63 They diewe abacke, as 
halfe with shame confound. 1609 Bisie Douay) 2 Sam. x. 
s The men were confounded very fowly, and David com- 
manded them: ‘ary in Jericho, til your beard be growen. 
1667 Mitton /”, Z. 1x. 1064 Silent, and in face Confounded 
long they sate, as struck’n mute. 1874 Kixncstry JWeséi. 
Serm, vit. 71 What is this which the Psalmist and prophets 
call being confounded; being put to shame and confusion 
of facet ’ : 

+b. To diseomfit in argument, silence, confnte 
a person, or a statement, opinion, etc. . Oés. 

1382 Wyc.ir dicts ix. 22 Forsothe Saul .. confoundide the 
Jewis that dwelliden at Damask, and affermyde that this 
1s Crist. 1483 Caxton Goh/. Leg. 276/2 Seynt Augustyn was 
..ryght appert in confundyng heretykes. @1555 RicLey 
Wks. 16 Vhe plain words of St. Paul, which doth mani- 
festly confound this fantastical invention. 1726 Cava1.ier 
Ment, 1, 10 She would dispute..with the Missionaries. . 
and would often confound them. 

4. To throw into conftision of mind or feelings ; 
so to surprise and confuse .a person that he lose» 
for the moment his presence of mind, and dis- 
cernment what to do. (Ixpressed colloquially by 
dumfound, flabbergast, etc.) 

©1374 Cuarcer Soeth. v. iii. 154 Now am_ I confounded 
by a more harde doute pan I was. 1393 Gower Conf I. 
146 What straunge mater he might use The knightes wittes 
to confounde. a@xsss Rioiry HAs. 5 Many things con- 
found the weak mentory. 1611 Bipie Acts 11. 6 The mul- 
titude .. were confounded, because ihat euery man heard 
them speake in his owne language. 1682 N. O. Sotlean's 
Lutrin w. gs Pale and dumb he stood, like one con- 
founded. 1752 Jouxson Aamib/er No. 195 P 3 He was.. 
so confounded by incessant noise, and crowds, and hurry. 
1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11. 593 The tidings of the flight 
reached London. ‘The king’s adherents were confounded. 
18sq IARWwiNn Orig. Spec. vi. (1873) 135 This difficulty for a 
long time quite confounded ute. ; : 

+b. To confuse in the brain with liquor. Odés. 

1704 F. Fucrer Ase. Gyn. (1711) 55 Some strong People 
shall be confounded with a very few Glasses of Wine. 

5. To throw things) into confusion or disorder ; 


= CONFUSE v. 3. 

1553 Epen Treat, Newe Ind. Arb.) 36 He found all 
thinges confounded & out of ordre. 1611 Buster Cen. xi. 7 
Let vs go downe, and there confound their language 1667 
Mitton #. Z. 1. 996 With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confusion worse confounded. 1712 Hearne Co//ect. III, 
363 Wanley quite confounded the Library, and put ull 
things into Disorder. 1883 Frotpr Short Stud. IV. u,v. 
230 He believed that Newman's methods cf reasoning con- 
founded his perceptions of truth. 

6. To mix up or mingle so that the elemenis 
become difficult to distinguish or impossible to 
separate ; = CONFUSE %. 4. 

1538 Starkey Lug/and 111 You schal.. confounde the 
nobyllys and the conimynys togeddur .. that ther schal be 
no dyffcrens betwyx the one and the other. 1593 Suraks. 
Rich, #7, w. i. 141 Tumultuous Warres Shall Kinne with 
Kinne, and Kinde with Kinde confound. 1658 KowLanp 
Moufet's Theat, fus. G17 The fourth. is gathered and con- 
founded from all these trees, so that it hath a miat color .. 
and consistence. 1779 Jounson Let, Mr. Thra/e 23 June, 
I came by it {the money] in u very uncommon manner, and 
would not confound it with the rest. 1863 LyeLt datig. 
Man 2 The remains. .may have subsequently been mingled 
. and confounded together iu one and the same deposit. 


7. To mix up in idea, erroneously regard or treat 
as identical, fail to distinguish ; =CoNFUSE v. 5. 
1581 Lamparpe L£vren. u. ii. (158€ 139 At an Afftay, 


CONFOUNDABLE. 


Assault, or Batterie (for now I will with other men confound 
those names). 1610 A. Cooke Poge Foan in Hari. Misc. 
(Malh.) 1V. 46 This man seemeth to confound hin with 
Benedict the Third. 1683 Rosinson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 
133 Saying that you confounded the two species together. 
1807 G. CHacmers Caledonia 1. 1. i. 7 To confound tbe 
Celts with the Scythians. 1874 GREEN Short Hist. viii. § 2 
(1882) 467 He [James] chose to confound Puritanism with 
Presbyterianism. 

Confowndable, «. rare. 
Liable to be confounded. 

1813 W. Taytor Eng. Synotyms (1856) 44 Tractate.. 
abridged into tract..becomes confoundable with another 
tract, from ¢ractus, region. 1849 Mrs. Cartyte Lett. II. 
57 Carpet-bags being so confoundable. 

Confounded (kfnfau'ndeéd), pA/. a. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ED!, Its use as an adj., and even as a passive 
pple. in early times was rare, conftse, confused 
being used instead. ] 

1. Discomfited, abashed, put to shame or mental 
confusion ; confused, disordered, etc.: see the verb. 

1362 Lanci. P. PZ. A. x1. 93 He bi-com so confoundet 
[v. ~. confus, confuse] he couthe not mele. a 1375 Foseph 
Arimt. 494 Pe gref is oure childre; What wol bi-falle ber-of 
and [ =if} we ben confoundet. 157z Kinticrew Lez. in Tytler 
Hist, Scot. (1864) U1. 421 My confounded manner of writ- 
ing. 1665 Perys Diary 5 Oct., Our confounded business of 
prisoners, and sick and wounded seamen, wherein he and 
we are so much put out of order. 1678 Cupwortn /zted/, 
Syst. 378 Heraclitus was no Clear but a Confounded Philo- 
sopher. 1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. iv. (1840) 106 They 
were confounded in their accounts. 

2. Applied by way of execration to any person 
or thing strongly objected to: sce ConrounD 2. 

1652 H. Bett tr. Luther's Table-t. 324 Such confounded 
and wicked pranks have the Popes plaid. 1712 AppisoN 
Sfect. No. 511 #1 Those dear confounded Creatures, Women. 
1731 Swirt On kis Death, He was a most confounded tory. 
1819 Byron Yuan 1. c, Some confounded escapade. 1835 
Marryat Jac. Fatthf. xlv, There will be no muskets to 
clean, no drill, and none of your confounded pipe-clay. 
1837 Dickens Pickw. xix, That’s his impudence—that’s his 
confounded impudence. 1854 F. E. Smepitey H. Cover- 
dale's C. \vi, Those confounded newspapers are sure to get 
hold of the affair. 

b. as adv. =CONFOUNDEDLY. (Cf. dammed.) 

1709 De For Life Rozeldi (1713) I. 45, I was confounded 
mad to see a Rival enjoy [it]. 1729 Swirt ¥7vd. ATod. Lady, 
Was it not confounded hard? a@ 1806 Kirke Waite Kev. 
(1811) II. 240, I am a confounded proud fellow at bottom. 

Confoundedly (kgnfawndédli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2.] 

+1. In a perplexed or confused manner. Ods. 

1672 H. More Brief Reply 32 So perplextly and con- 
foundedly does he speak. 

2. In a ‘confounded’ manner ; cursedly, deuc- 
edly, detestably : see prec. 2. 

1694 Ecuarp Plautus 109 Your own Servant has bubl'd 
ye confoundedly. 1712 Bupcet. Spect, No. 506 P 14 You 
talk most confoundedly silly. 1836 Marryar J/fdsh. Easy 
(1863) 158 Ned, you are so confoundedly fond of argument. 
1865 Dickens A7xt. Fr. 1. ili, This is a confoundedly out-of- 
the-way place, 

Confou'ndedness. ave. [f.as prec. +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being confounded. 

1641 Br. Hatt Def Humble Remonstr., Of the same 
strain is their witty descant of my confoundedness. 1641 
— Answ. to Vind. Smectymnuus 90 The self-confounded- 
nesse you impute to me. 1659 H. More /umzort, Soul 
(1662) 23 Confoundedness and stupidity. 

Confounder (kgnfawnda:). [f. Conrounp + 
-ER: prob. going back to an AF. confondour=OF. 
confondeur.| One who confounds: a. One who 
ruins, destroys, overthrows, spoils, discomfits, etc. 

1go1 Pod. Poeuzs (1859) 11. 45 Thou seist we hen confound- 
ers of prelates and of lordes. 1515 Barciay Egdoges i. (1570) 
Avj/2 Of Saint Peters, or Christes patrimony, Nowe fewe 
be founders, but confounders many. 1632 Massincer & 
Fie.p fatal Dowry w. i, N. Tell you? Why, sir, are you 
my confessor? A. I will be your confounder, if you do 
not. [Draws a dagger.) 1670 Eacuarp Cont, Clergy 18 
What a confounder of heresies. 1847 Dr Quincey Seer. 
Socteties Wks. V1. 247 To strive after a conquest over Time 
the conqueror, to confound the grim confounder. 

b. One who causes confusion or disorder, who 
confuses distinctions, etc. 

1739 R. Butt tr. Dedehindus’ Grobianus 125 Not Founder, 
yet Confounder of the Feast. 1791-1823 D’Israeii Cur. 


[f. prec. + -ABLE.] 


Lit. (1858) II. 73 This confounder of words was himself | 


confounded by twelve answers by non-jurors. 
+Confou-nderess. 0ds—’ [f. prec. + -Ess : 
in OF. confonderesse, -funderesse fem. of con- 


fondeur.) A female confounder. 
1sog Barctay SArp of Fools (1874) 11. 104 Pouerte.. 
Mother vnto vertue, confonderes of vyce [ed. 1570 con- 
founderess]. 
Confounding (kgnfawndin), vl. sb. [f. Con- 
FOUND + -ING |,] The action of the verb Conrounn. 
c1480 Loneticn Grail xxxviil. 88 Vppon pe wete Se to 
maken my weye with-owten Confowndyng. 1570 AscHAM 
Scholem. (Arb.) 57 The confounding of companies breedeth 
confusion of good maners. 1661 J. StePuENS 7’rocurations, 
3ut thats confounding, and not extinguishment. 1847 
Emerson Refpres. Men, Swuedenborg Wks. (Bohn) 1. 332 A 
confounding of planes, 1889 T. Kexstake in Atheneum 
27 Apr. 5309/2 This mischievous confounding of. .ternis. 
Confounding, 7//. z. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
‘That confounds ; destroying, confusing, perplexing, 
amazing, etc.: see the verb. 
1597 Damiet Civ. Wares v. lvi, The touch of a confound- 
ing flane. a 1661 Futter MWoerthées (1840: III. 310 In this 
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confounding age, wherein so much was demolished and 
aliened. a@1g11 Ken /ymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 107 
A confounding shane. 1861 Dickens ZLe?f. (1880) II. 156 
The noise was so utterly confounding. 

Confou'ndingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Lty2.] In 
a confounding manner ; perplexingly, amazingly. 

1667 H. More Div. Déal. ui. xix. (1713) 220 No Phzno- 
menon. .has more confoundingly astonished and amazed me. 
1675 Howe Living Ten pleWks. (1834) 36 A reason of mighty 
force, and confoundingly demonstrative. 1865 DickENs 
Mut. Fr, . i, Confoundingly perplexing jumble. 

Confourme, obs. form of ConForM. 

+ Confra‘ct,v. Obs. [f. L. confract-, ppl. stem 
of confringére to break in pieces, f. con- + frangére 
to break.] To break to pieces, crush. 

1609 J. Davies Christ's Cross in Farr S. P. Eliz, (1845) I. 
251 His vaines and nerues, that channelize his blood, By 
violent conuulsions all confracted. 

+ Confra‘ct, a. Obs. [ad. L. confract-us, pa. 
pple.: see prec. (It might be short for con/racted.”] 
Completely broken, crushed. (Used as a pa. pple.) 

1647 H. More Song of Sond 1. 1. ix, The body being into 
dust confract. 

+ Confra‘ction. Ods. [ad. L. confraction-em, 
n. of action f. confringére: see prec.] Breaking 
into small fragments ; smashing, smash; crushing. 

154r R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 43 The 
confraction that than after ensue in the membres. 1609 
Bisre (Douay) Hos. xiii. 13 He shal not stand the confrac- 
tion of the children. 1646 J. Wuitaxer Uzziah 26 Sucha 
confraction .. as shivers it allin pieces. 1650 Frere. couc. 
Usurpfed Powers 46 Yo fall with the greater confraction. 
1872 ScuDAMORE Wotitia Euch. 585 The first supposed allu- 
sion to {the Commixtnre}] occurs in the A.xposztio Brewis 
ascribed to S. Germanus of Paris (a.p. 555)..‘ The Confrac- 
tion and Commixture of the Body of the Lord’. 

+ Confrago’se, a. Ods. [ad. L. confragés-us 
broken, rough, uneven, f. L. confringére (see prec.) 
and /ragés-ws, from stem /rag- of frangére to 
break : see -OSE.] Rough with breaks, or shattered 
parts; broken. 

1654 Evetyn Déary (1827) I. 72 In y® most confragose 
cataracts of the Alpes. a 

|| Confrairy (kgnfreori). Obs. Forms: 6-8 
-frary, 7 -frery, 8 -frairy. [a. OF. ccn/razrie, 
confrarte (13th c. in Littré) = Pr. confratria, Cat. 
confraria, med.L. confrairia, a Romanic deriv. of 
confrater, F. confrére: see CONFRERE.] A com- 
pany of brethren of a guild, religious society, etc. ; 
a brotherhood, fraternity. 

1525 Lp. Berners Fro?ss. 11. clxxii. [clxviil.] 514 No man 
myght entre into that confrary or company. 1596 Danetr 
tr. Contines 305 The Companies of occupations, commonly 
called Confrairies. 1605 VersteGan Dec. /utedl. (1634) 224 
The gilds or confreries, 6rd. viii. (1628) 258 There were of 
old time .. certaine companies or confraries of men called 
Gildes. 1766 Smotterr Trav. 242 The confrairies are 
fraternities of devotees who enlist them selves under the 
banners of some particular Saints. 

| Confra‘ter. Ods. [a. med.L. confrdter: sce 
ConFRERE.] A member of a brotherhood. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. u. 24 [They] will not sticke to 
sweare, and take on (as the other their confraters before). 
a 1661 Futter Worthies . 348 The old Bead-house in that 
Town, for a Warden, Confrater, twelve poor old men. 
1691 tr. Anelianne’s Obs. Journ, Naples 233, 1 told this 
French Father, That the Monks his Confraters had done 
very well, etc. 

Confrate'rnal, ¢. [f. Con- + FRATERNAL: 
cf. confrére.} Of or like a confrere; having the 
spirit of confraternity. 

1889 Pall Alall/G. 6 Mar. 3/1 A man so simple, gentle, and 
unaffected ..an author so unegotistical and confraternal. 

Confraternity (kgnfratsaniti). [ad. F. con- 
Jraternité (14th c. in Littré) or med.L. confrater- 
nitas ; see CONFRATER and FRATERNITY. ] 

1. A brotherhood ; an association of men united 
for some purpose or in some common profession ; 
a guild; esp. a brotherhood devoted to some par- 
ticular service religious or chanitable. 

c1475 Partenay Prol. 39 He was of hys confraternite. 
1601 Hoitanp Péiny II]. 553 Numa ordained at Rome a 
seuenth confraternitie of potters. 1654 H. L’Estrancr 


Chas. f (1655) 110 The Lord Maior with his confraternity of | 


Aldermen, 1688 H. WuHarton Enthus. Ch. Rome 87 We 
may hope to see erected an holy Confraternity of Catholick 
Chimney-sweepers. 1854 Cpr. Wiseman Fad/ola u. i. 132 
Diogenes was the head and director of that confraternity. 
1882 B. D. W. Ramsay Recodl. Aftd. Serv. U1. xix. 196 First 
came military; then various confraternities of monks and 
friars, with lighted tapers, chanting. 
b. Zoosely. Body, fraternity, clan. 

1872 SpuRGEON 7reas. Dav. Ps. lix. 5 He prays .. against 
the entire confraternity of traitors. 1885 Miss Brappon 
Wyllard’s Weird W1. 17 Unappeasable hatred .. against .. 
the whole confraternity of men-milliners. 

2. Brotherly union or communion. 

1680 Morven Geog. Rect., Germany (1685) 127 By vertue 
of a Conferternity made between those princes in the year 
1554. a7 Ropertson Chas. V, IIL. x1, 331 The ancient 
treaty of confraternity which had long united their families. 
1837 Mraser's Mag. XVI. 415 [They] admitted the other 
sect to confraternity. . i } 

Confraternization (kpnfre:toimaizé''fan). [n. 
of action f. assumed vb. *confraternise: cf. con- 

fraternity, etc, and fraternize.] Vraternization 
together, recognition of each other as brethren. 

1840 /’vaser's Alag, XXI. 159 This is a very striking con- 


CONFRONT. 


fraternisation. 1863 Confess. Ticket-of-Leave Man 55 Too 
late to secure his confraternisation. 

+ Confray-, v. Ods. [f. Con-+ Fray; after L. 
confricare to rubtogether.) ¢vazs. To rub together. 

c 1420 Padlad. on Hus, w. 196 With oil Sabyne enoynte 
her seede and bray Culex an herb and hem therin confray. 

Confrere (konfrer, kgnfrée1). Also 6 confreer, 

7 -frier. [ME. confrere (cf. frere, Friar), a. F. 
confrere (13th c. in Littré)=Pr. confraire, Cat. 
confrare, Sp. co(n)frade, It. confrate, med.L. con- 
Srater, {. con- together with + fra/er brother. Asa 
naturalized Eng. word (of which the pronunciation 
would now be kgnfrie1 or -fraivex) it appears to 
have become obs. in 147thc.; but it has been taken 
back into frequent use as a borrowing from mod. 
French, and is usually written con/rére.] 

+1. A fellow-member of a fraternity, rcligious 
order, college, guild, etc., a colleague in office. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Croz. vu. xvi. 227 That come in Scotland 
wyth confrere, The kyng of Inglandis tresorere. ¢ 1464 
Paston Lett. No. 496 II. 170 Your confrerys of this holy 
Ordre. 1540 Act 32 Hen. V’/1/, c. 24 Any of his bretherne 
or confreres of the hospitall .. of saint John of Jerusalem. 
1600 Hottanp Livy i. xxxil. 109 C. Horatius Pulvillus .. 
in whose roome the Augurs (his confreers) chose C. Veturus, 
1631 Wrever Anc. Fun. A/ou. 113 None of the Brethren 
or Confriers of the said Religion. .should be called Knights 
of the Rhodes. 1688 R. Homme Armoury i. 53/2 A.. 
Companion, or Co-Brother, and confrere Knight. 

| 2. A fellow-member of a learned profession, 
scientific body, or the like. [From mod.F.] 

1753 TorriAno Sore Throats 111 The Dissertation of M. 
Chomel, our Confrere or Brother, upon the gangrenous sore 
Throats. 1764 Bevis in P#tl, Trans. LV. 130 Father Bos- 
chowick .. sent me a very high character of his confrere’s 
..assiduity, and abilities for astronomical observations. 
1876 Hotitanp Sev. Oaks xxiv. 332 Mr. Belcher .. turned 
the cold shoulder to his confreres. 1881 Dr. Ghetst 184 
Without handicapping our confréres in this way. 

Confrey, obs. var. of CoMFREY, the plant. 

Confriar, in mod. Dicts. =cozfrier, CONFRERE. 

+Confricate, v. Obs. [ad. L. confricat-, ppl. 
stem of confricdre to rub together, f. cov- + fricare 
to rub.] Zvazs. To rub (mutually>. 

1638 Raw_ey tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 45 Exercise 
(by which the Parts confricate and chafe themselves’. 

+ Confrication (kgnfrikzi-fon), Os. [ad. L. 
confricalion-em, n. of action froin con/ricare: see 
prec. (Soin mod.F.)] Rubbing together, friction. 

¢ 1400 Lanufranc’s Crrurg. 23 (MS. B.) pat pe ende of be 
bonys .. scholde han a softere confricatioun in here junttes. 
1594 Alirr. Policy (1599) 199 Which by confrication moueth 
the appetite and desire. 1677 GALE Crt. Geutiles U1. in. 19 
Confrications: for those vain Sophists mutually rubbed each 
other, like scabbed sheep. [1795-8 in T. Maurice /indostan 
(1820) I. 1. xiii. 514 From the violent confrication of all 
which a raging fire was produced.] 

+Confriction. 02s. [f. Con-+Fricrion: L. 
had frictzo and fricatzo, but corfricatio only.) = prec. 

1612 Woopat Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Confriction .. 
by which pulverable things, with the rubbing of the fingers 
..are quickly levigated. 1650 CHARLETON Parado-res 86 A 
needle . . invigorated by the confriction of a loadstone. 

Confrier, obs. var. of ConFRERE (religious). 


+ Confri-gerate, v. Obs. rare—'. [ad. ppl. 
stem of assumed L, *confrigerare, f. con- + frigerare 
to cool.} To make very cold. 

1609 J. Davies Christ's Cross 16 (D.) He shaking in a 
feauer-fit, While the cold aire His wounds confrigerates. 

Confront (kgnfrant), v. [a. F. confronze-r in 
same senses, =Pr. and Sp. confrontar, It. con- 
Jrontare, med.L. confronlart (i2th c.), f. L. con- 
together + frort-em forehead, face. Cf. AFFRONT.] 

+1. zxir. To adjoin with a mutual frontier; to 
border zfon (also against). Obs. [med.L. con- 
frontart cum, ¥. confronter a.) 

1601 Hotianp Pliny I. 113 Phrygia .. confronteth on the 
North side vpon part of Galatia. 1611 SpEED Theat. Gt. 
Brit. xiii. (1614) 25/1 The North [of Sussex} confronts upon 
Surrey and Kent ..Wiltshire..upon the West is confronted 
against partly by Glocester, and the rest by Somersetshire. 
1614 [see ConFronTING Af/. @.]. . 

2. ¢razs. To stand or come in front of (any one) ; 
to stand or meet facing, to face. (Often with a 


shade of sense 3.) Also fg. of things. 

¢1568 Recent Murray in H. Campbell Love-lett. Alary 
Q. Scots (1824) App. 46 February..9, she confronted the 
King and my Lord of Halyruidhouse. 1588 Saks. Z. 1. L. 
v. li, 367 We foure indeed confronted were with foure In 
Russia habit : Heere they stayed an houre And talk’d apace. 
1863 HoLtanp Lett. Foneses xi. 159 Many a man on reach- 
ing wealth has found himself confronted by the great probleni 
of his life. 1883 G. Lroyp £446 & Flow II. 98 She was con- 
fronted by Frank's original crayon sketch of her. 

b. Yo front or face in situation. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God 299 Magna Grecia .. 
confronteth the Hadriatique sea. 2611 Corvat Crudities 
(1776) I. 220 There are two very goodly and suinptuous 
rowes of building. .which doe confront each other. 

3. esp. To face in hostility or defiance ; to pre- 


sent abold front to, stand against, oppose. //7. and fig. 

1888 SHAxs. 77, A. iv. iv. 3 Was euer seene An Emperour 
in Rome thus ouerborne, Troubled, Confronted thus, 1697 
Drvpen eneid v. 637 He spoke, and then confronts the 
bull. 1790 Burke #7. Rev. 245 This {i.e. Difficulty] it has 
been the glory of the great masters in all the arts to con- 
front, and to overcome. 1840 Macautay Cérve 48 The little 


CONFRONT. 


band of Frenclimen, who alone ventured to confront the 
English. 1848 — //¢s#, eng. I. 91 John Hampden .. had 
the courage to step forward, to confront the whole power of 
the government. 

b. To facc as accuser or as a witness in a trial. 

1580 Sipney (J.), Fle seeing himself confronted by so many, 
went not to denial. 1681 7rtal S. Colledge 103 Li. Chief 
Fustice. Is this man sworn? Aly. Att. Gen. Yes. £.C, 3. 
Now call Bolron to confront him. 1737 //ist. of Clovrana 
156, I challenge you to confront ine, to prove our Innocence, 
1767 S. Paterson Another Trav, 1. 461 An Irish officer .. 
would have confronted me at last, that I had never been 
there at all. 18:8 Jas. Mint Brit, /udta U1. v. ii. 377 Mr. 
Hastings, instead of choosing to confront his accuser. .re- 
sisted enquiry. 

e. fig. Said of things. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), Whe ast and West churches did both 
confront the Jews and concur with them, 1605 Campin 
Rem. (1637) 32 His devise. . that I'yranne Custome hath so 
confronted that it will never be admitted. 1713 Deruam 
Phys.- Theol. w. iv. (R.), It is fitter .. to be... jealous of our 
own judgment, when it thus confronteth infinite wisdom. 
1736 Butter Anad. u. vii. Wks. 1874 I. 253 This evidence 
may be confronted by historical evidence on the other side. 

td. zutr. (Const. against.) rare. 

1612 R. SHerpon Serm, St. Martin's 58 Let I.eo an 
Ancient Pope confront against these latter Pontificians, 
1643 R.O. Alan's Blort. v. 40 Now..to resolve all occurrent 
Objections thereon, as shall confront. 

4. trans. To bring together face to face; to bring 
(a person) face to face wrth (a person or thing) ; 
esp. an accused and his accusers, or the different 
witnesses in a trial, for examination. 

1627 Lisander §& Cad, vu. 112 Berontus being coine ..was 


- confronted with Clarinda. 1678 tr. Gaye's sirt of Wari. 
4t [The Provost Marshal} brings in Inditements, interro- 
gates and confronts the witnesses. 1709 Stevie & Appison 
Yatler No. 103 P10 Confronting him with several Witnesses. 
1783 Burke Acp. Affairs [India Wks. X1, 130 When and 
where the parties might be examined and confronted, 1843 
Prescoir Ae.vico v1. il. (18641342 When his forces were one 
day confronted with those of the enemy. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 527 ‘Yo send a man to the gallows as a 
traitor, without confronting him with his accusers. 

b. To set (a thing) face to face or side by side 
zwv?2h another for purposes of comparison, cte. 

1613 R. C. Vadble Alph. (ed. 3’, Confront, oppose, compare 
one to another. 1641 Mitton Pre/. Zfisc. (1851) 92 Con- 
fronting, and parallelling the sacred verity of Saint Paul 
with the offals and sweepings of antiquity. 1790 PALey 
Hore Paul.i. 5 Vo enable us .. to confront them [different 
accounts) one with another. 1875 Jowett /’ato (ed. 2) III. 
174 The old order of things makes so poor a figure when 
confronted with the new. 

5. To cause to front, to place (a thing) fronting 
or facing Zo. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss andi Gain 363 He still con- 
fronted it [a crucifix} to Dr. Kitchens, while he kept it out 
of Dr. Kitchens’s reach. 

+ b. To set in contrast or opposition Zo. Oés, 

1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. ix. § 26 ‘A casting off the 
works of darkness’,. to it he confronts ‘making provision 
for the flesh’, 1673 Lady's Call, 1. § 2. 12 After the meni- 
tion of all the exquisit and costly deckings of art, this one 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit is confronted to them. 

+ Confront, sé. Ods. [In 17th c. f. Conrront 
v. (ef. It. confronto) ; the 15th c. instance suggests 
an OF. or med.L. form.] 

1. Frontier, boundary, confine. ave. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1v. xi. (1554) 110 a, In the confronte 
of the Iond of Phenice. 

2. The act of facing or confronting; a face-to- 
face encounter ; an affront. 

c 1605 Rowtey Birth Alferd. wv. 1.338 With a full vengeance 
They mean to meet us ; so we are ready ‘lo their confront. 
€1616 Fretcner Q. of Corinth m1. i, To countenance us in 
the confronts and affronts, which we mean on all occasions 
to put upon the lord Kuphanes. a 1670 Hacxet Adp. 
Williams 11. (1692) 187 A confront no less outrazious than if 
they had given him battle. 1681 Triad S. Colledge 74, 1 
have had great confronts about you since you went away. 

3. The position of facing. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. Ep.iv. v. 190 That should bee 
the right in one, whicb upon confront or facing stands 
athwart or diagonially unto tbe other. 

+ Confro‘ntage. Surveying. Obs. rare—'. [f. 
CoNFRONT v.+-AGE; after frondage.] A species 
of ‘ boundage’; the having a common frontage. 

1610 W. Fotkincuan Art of Survey wu. ii. 49 Simple 
Boundage is Confrontage and Collaterage .. Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facinz, fronting, steighing, etc. Or 
Passiue, headed, faced, etc. 

Confrontal (kgnfry-ntal). zare. [f. Conrront 
v.+-AL.) The action of confronting. 


1884 Afanch. Exam, 22 Mar. 5/1 Our sudden confrontal 
with the sober features of the actual Franchise Bill. 

Confrontation (kpnfrynta-fan’, [n. of action 
f. CONFRONT, corresp. to med... confrontalio 12th 
ce. in Du Cange), F. confrontation (14th c. in 
Godef.).] The action of confronting. 

1. The bringing of persons face to face; esp. for 
examination and eliciting of the truth. 

1632 Star-Chamb. Cases (Camden) 296 Dr. Duck..moved 
againe for the confrontation of the two women. 1685 F. 
Seence tr. Varillas’ Ho. Medici 25 Perruzzi_out-faced the 
examination, but not his confrontation with Malavolti. 
1820 E.vaminer No. 627. 255/2 They were recognized by 
the young woman upon confrontation. 1863 J. F. STEPHEN 
in Reader y Aug. 110 Many interrogations and private 
confrontations with witnesses. 
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2. The action of bringing facc to facc, or to- 
gether, for comparison, 

1665 Dovi.e Occas. Kefl. (1675) 373 Some so like, that an 
actual Confrontation of the Artist’s works, and Nature’, 
would scarce distinguish them, 1779 SwtsuurNe Span 
xliv. (T.), he argunient would require a great number of 
comparisons, confrontations, and combinations, to find out 
the connection between the two manners. 1858 Lewes 
Seaside Stud, 221, | was not a little anxious to bring my 
operatic crudition into direct confrontation with fact, 

| Confronté \kpnfrunte), a. Ler. [F. confronté 
pa. pple., confronted.] ‘lacing one another, or 
full-faccd ’ (Crabb, 1823). 

Confronter (kfnfruntaz) Also 6 com-. [f. 
CONFRONT v. + -ER.] Onc who confronts. (In 
quot. 1599 said of a country: sce CONVRONT v, 1.) 

1599 Nasut Lenten Stuffe 31 Lippitudo Attice (as it was 
saide of /Egina her neere comfronter). 1611 Sreen //ist. 
Gt. Brit. va. xxv.116 [Bassianus} could not endure an cquall 
(much lesse a confronter) in authority. 1616 ed. J/arlozwe’s 
Faust. Wks. (Rtldg.) 119/1 ‘This Pope, ‘Uhis proud con- 
fronter of the Emperor, 

Confronting (kpnfrentiy), v6/. sé. [f. as prec. 
+-InGl,] The action of the verb Conrront. 

164z Jer. Vaytor “Egisc. § 46 A direct overthrow to 
Christianity, and a confronting of a Divine institution. 
1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1447 ‘These honest confrontings of 
modern difficulties with ancient doctrine. 

Confro‘nting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That confronts: +a. Bordering, adjoining (ods.). 
b. Standing face to face, meeting in opposition. 

1614 Raeicu Fest. World 1. x. § 3 Vhe confronting and 
next people of all other vnto it. 1710 E. Warp rt. 
Lfudibras 115 Large Confronting Bumpers pass. 1798 
Ilucks Poems 178 E.v'n now confronting armies meet. 

+ Confro:ntion. Oés. rare—}. [Erroneous form 
for CoNFRONTATION (perh. after sbs. in -verdion 
from verbs in -verZ).] A facing (as a witness). 

1618 Mynsuut £ss. /’rison 31 ‘Vhe basest report and 
palpablest lye of them shall bee sooner credited then any 
oth or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman, making 
confrontion against thein. 

Confrontment kgnfryntmént). [f Conrront 
v. + -MENT.] 

1, A coming or standing front to front, or facing ; 
opposition. 

1604 Epmonps Odserv. Carsar’s Comm. 14 Disdaining the 
confrontment of the enemie. 1611 Speep //ist. Ct. Brit. 
Ix. xvi, Tbe Duke. . being not vsed to meete with any rubs 
or confrontments. 1887 W.C. Russe.t Frozen Pirate |. 
xv. 247 Tbis sudden confrontment threw me into such con- 
fusion that I could not speak. 

+b. Affront. Obs. Cf. Conrront sé. 2. 

1635 [GLaptuorne] Lady A/other 1.ii. in Bullen O. P/. 11. 
tis (he confrontment you have offred me in being dilatory. 

+c. Face, aspect, of any figure. Ods. 

1604 Epmonns Odserv. Cesar‘s Comm. 5 When it shall be 
found either circular, or of many confrontments. 

2. The action of bringing face to face. 

1618 Declar. Demeanour Kaleigh 63 Their iudgement 
must be founded vpon examinations, reexaminations, and 
confrontments, 


Confucian (kgnfi7-fian’, a. and sé. [f. name 


Confnct-ts + -AN. Gh J: = 
Confucius is Latinized from the Chinese 


Kung Fé tsze, meaning ‘ Kung the (our, your) Master (or 
Philosopher)’, A“ ag being the surname of the great Chinese 
sage. A translation of three of the Chinese Classics, by four 
of the Roman Catholic missionaries, was published at Paris 
in 1687, under the title, Confucius Stnarum Philosophus, 
sive Sctentia Sinensis Latine exposita. (Prof. J. Legge.)] 

A. adj. Of or relating to the Chinese philoso- 
pher Confucius, or his teaching, or followers. 
B. sé. A follower of Confucius. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIL. 447/1 Nor have the true Confucians 
ever represented the Great First Cause under any image or 
personification whatever. 1847 Mepuurst 7 col. Chinese 
4 The Confucian Age .. was tolerably free from idolatry. 
1877 J. EK. Carrenter 7iele's Hist. Relig. 35 Vhe canonical 
books of the Confucians. 1878 J. H. Gray China I, iv. 94 
Confucian temples are occasionally used as colleges. 

IIence Confucianism, the doctrines or system 
of Confneius and his followers; Confu'cianist, 
an adherent of Confucianism ; also a¢/r7é. or adj. 

1846 WorcESTER cites O. Rev. for Confucianist. 1862 R. 
H. Patterson £ss, //ist. & Art 406 Confucianism, the 
State and national creed, ignores idol worship altogether. 
1878 J. H. Gray China I. iv. 97 Even Confucianists yielded 
to the fashionable mania. 1880 Leccr Xelig. China 41 use 
the term Confucianism as covering, first of all the ancient 
religion of China, and then the views ofthe great philosopher 
himselfin illustration or modification of it, 1884 4 thenzgnim 
23 Feb. 244/1 The Confucianist philosophy. 

Confucion, obs. form of CoNFUSION. 

Confund(e, obs. form of Conrounp. 

|| Con fuoco, A/us.: see Con prep. 

Confusabi‘lity. sare. [f. next +-1TY.] Cap- 
ability or liability of being confused. 

1844 71 N. Brit. Rev. (in Ociuvir) 1864 in Weasster, 

Confu'sable, a. rare. [f. Conruse 7. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being, or liable to be, confused. 

1864 in WeesteR; and in subseq. Dicts. . ' 

+ Confuse, 54. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. con/fus 
confusion:—L, type *confiisus, f. confuadere: cf. 
Ib. refus.] Confusion. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 114/3 Contynuel drede in hys 
confuse. axs62 G, Cavesmisn Life Wolsey (1327 75 The 
king being in a great confuse and wonder of his hasty speed. 


CONFUSE. 


+ Confuse, 2. V/s. Also 4-5 confus. [ME. 
confus, a, OF, confus, -use | =Vr. confus, Sp. and 
It. confuso) :--L.. confits-us, pa, pple. of confund-cre 
to ConFoUND.] 

1. Of persons: Confounded, disconcerted, abashed, 
perplexed. Used both as passive pple., and ad. 
= CONFUSED 2. 

1362 Lane, 2. Pl. A. xt. 93 He hi-com so confoundet 
(v2. confus, confuse] he coupe not mele And as doumbe as 
adore. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrn A'nt.’s 7, 1372, 1 am so confus, 
that I inay not seye.  ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bockas 1. vill. (1544 15a) 
Ashamed and confuse of this dede. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 162/2 His unele departed al confus. 1600 I. WALKER 
Sp. Mandeville 135 a, It maketh me coufuse and wauering. 

2. Confusedly mixed, promiscuous; disorderly, 
marked by confusion ; =CoNFUSED 3. 

€ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame in, 427 A ful confuse matere. 
1531 Exyor Gov. t. i, Chaos: whiche of some is expounde a 
confuse mixture. 1590 H. Bakrow in Greenwood Collect. 
Sland. crt. Diiij, It consisteth of a confuse multitude of 
all sorts of people. 1712 32. Cooxr Voy. S. Sea 407 The 
Circumstances. .are very confuse and improbable. 

b. Blended so that the distinction of clements 
is lost; = CONFUSED 4. 

1655 W. F. Afetcors i. 82 ‘The milke way.,was nothing 
else but innumerahle little Starres, which with their confuse 
light, caused that whitnesse, 

C. =CONFUSED 5. 

¢1568 Furke Tio Treat, 1, (1577) 34 The rr. article is so 
confuse that it is harde to bring it into any certeine numbre 
of demandes. 1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie u. Arh.) 87 
‘The most laudable languages are alwaies most plaine 
and the barbarous most confuse and indistinct. 1633 AmrEs 
Agst. Ceram. u. 17 His confuse aequivocall terme of Cere- 
monie. 1698 Norris 7reat. on Sev, Subj. 114 If we had 
hot ...a confuse Perception of then. 1737 WATERLAND 
“eucharist 127 Yo say, in a confuse general way. 

Confuse (kpnfiv-z), v. (A passive pple. cov- 
fused is found from 14th ¢.; but the present stem 
and active voice are only of modern use, having 
been formerly expressed by Conrounp: cf. F. 
confondre, confus, V.. confundére, confisus. The 
vb. is entercd by Bailcy (folio, 1730-6, and thence 
by Johnson, but there are no examples, exc. of the 
pa. pple., in J., Todd, or Richardson. ‘The pple. 
was thus evidently an English adaptation of F. 
confus or L, confus-us, with the native ppl. ending 
-ED, and the present stem a much later inference 
from it. 

Ilence, it nay be said that confound had formerly 3 pa. 
pples., confuse, confused, ES the first two only 
passive, the last used also in forming the perfect active: of 
these confuse became at last solely an adjective ; confused 
has given orizin to a separate verb, confuse, of which it is 
now the pa. pple.; conufonnded remains the sole pa. pple. of 
confound.| 

{t1. ¢rans. To discomfit, to rout, to bring to 
rnin; = ConFounp 1. Only in fassive. Obs. 

c1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 304 Confused pei went 
away pat fals companie. ¢1400 Maunvey. (Roxb.) xaiv. 
112 Alssone 3¢ schall be confused and schent and destruyd. ] 

2. To discomfit in mind or feelings; to abash, 
disconcert, put to shame; to distract, perplex, 
bewilder ; = Conrounb 3, 4. Till rgth c. only 
passive. 

{e1350 Sf. Brice 32 in Horstmam O. £. Leg. 1. 156 And 
he was all confused for schame. c 1400 Mausvev. (Roxb.) 
xxiv. 110 He went fra pam schamed and confused. 1485 
Caxton Paris § 1. (1868) 37, 1am half confused. 1523 Lo. 
Berners #roiss. 1. xxxviil. 52 Wherof Loys..was so con- 
fused, that he wold no more returne agayne into Brabant. 
1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock ui, 145 Amaz'd, confus‘d, he found 
his pow'r expir'd. 1728 Cuetwoon Adz. Capt. R. Boyle 
72, | was so very mnch confus'd and frizhten’d.] _ 

active. Beg Med. Frul. XIV. 547 Those various com- 
binations .. are sufficient to confuse a weaker mind. 1850 
Tennyson /n Wem, xvi, Or has the shock .. Confused me 
like the unhappy bark. 

3. To throw into disorder or confusion ; to dis- 
order;=Conrounp 5. Till rgth c. only fassize. 

(1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. viii. 65 Sidney. . found 
Munster the..most confused. 1728 Curtwoop Adv. Capt. 
R. Boyle 34 They were all confus’d like a Skein of Silk 
pull’d the wrong way. 1732 Porr /ss. Manu. 13 Chav 
of Thought and Passion, all confus'd.} | 

active, 1861 Wricut £ss. Archeol. 1. vi. 86 He has done 
more to confuse and mystify the subject than to clear it up. 
1861 Dickens Leff, (1880) 1]. 146, I fear 1 might confuse 
your arrangements by interfering. 

(4. To mix up or mingle so that it becomes im- 
possible or difficult to distinguish the clements ; = 
Coxrounp 6. Only fass7ve.] 

isso Cranmer Defence 43b, In ecuery parte of the bread 
& wyne is altogither, whole head, whole feete . . confused 
and mixte withoute distinction or diuersitic. 1§52 I}vLoer, 
Confused or myat together, promuscnus. 1686 Leicut 
Melanch. xiii. 69 Diverse qualities .. not confused together 
in one, against nature. 1612 WoopaLt Surgeon's Mate 
Wks, (1653) Fg Liquid things (as wax, rosin, pitch, etc. 
may likewise be confused, but by Eliquation. 1819 W 
Lawrence Lect. Péystol. (1822) 282 A thick nese, confused 
on either side with the projecting cheeks. 1834 Mrpwis 
Angler in Wales U1. 250 Their arms, legs, and les Were 
confused together [in a struggle} 

5. To mix up in the mind, to fail to distinguish, 
erroneously regard as identical, mistake one for 
another ; = CONFOUND 7. 

1862 Ruskin Wunera P. 1880 2) We in reality confuse 


CONFUSED. 


wealth with money. 1882 J. H. Bruxr Ref Ch. Eug. 11. 
441 Catena seems here to confuse the dates of events. 

G. intr. (vare.) a. (for reff.) To become confused 
or indistinct. b. To fail to distinguish (de¢zee2). 

1816 Byron Let. to Moore in Elze Life v. 139, I find them 
fading, or confusing (if such a word may be) in my me- 
mory. 1885 Pall Afall G. 13 July 5/2 He confuses between 
the Flossgraben and the ditches of the Leipsic road. 

Confused (kgnfiz-zd), ppl. a. [f. Conruse v. 
+-ED!.] 

I. 1. As fa. pole. this dates back to 14thc.: 
see the examples under the verb. 
ITI. as adj. 

2. Of persons, or the mind: Amazed, perplexed, 
bewildered, disconcerted, etc.: see CONFUSE v. 2. 

(1382 Wycuir Dax. ii. 3 Y confusid, or astonyed, in mynde. ] 
1833 Lams £/éa Ser. 11. xiii. (1865) 321 He was already so 
confused with age. 1847 Emerson Refr. Alen, Napolcon 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 370 A realist, terrific to all talkers, and con- 
fused truth-obscuring persons. 1887 Pall Afall G. 24 Mar., 
In the presence of the confused husband. 


3. Characterized by disorderly combination or 


intermixture ; disordered, disorderly. 

1576 Freminc Pauop, Epist. 219 It is such a confused and 
disordered heape. 1611 Biste /sa. ix. 5 Confused noise. 
1640 Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) un. I. 44 
Whosoever shall go forth of the House in a Confused man- 
ner, before Mr. Speaker, shall forfeit 10s. «1678 MarveLye 
Flecno, Confuseder than the atoms in the sun. 1714 J. 
Macky Yourn. thro’ Eng. 11732) 1. 81 Gravesend is a little 
confused Town. .always full of Seamen. 1874 GREEN Short 
Hist. viii. 531 The battle .. was little more than a confused 
combat of horse. 

b. Nat. Hist. Not arranged in order. 

1776 WiTHERING Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 25 Bristles straight 
..unequal, confused, very simple. 1869 E. Newman S772. 
Moths 300 The Confused Moth (Mamestra furva). 

+4. Made up of several ingredients mingled 


together; blended, mixed. Cf. CONFUSE 4. rare. 

1594 CarEw asso (1881) 96 And blush of scorne fellowd 
with that of shame, Forth both at once, mixt and confused 
came. 1620 VENNER lta Recta vi. 102, I aduise all such as 
are respectiue of their health, to refraine the vse of all con- 
fused sauces. 1677 LittLeton Lat. Dict. s.v., Confused or 
mixt together, confusus. 

5. Said of perceptions or notions in which the 
elements or parts are mixed up and not clearly dis- 
tinguished ; also of utterance, language, the thinker 
or speaker, etc. 

1611 Br. Hatt £fist. iv. vii, This awefull and confused 
apprehension of the Deitie. 1690 Locke Ham. Und. i. 
xxix. § 4 A confused idea is such an one as is not sufficiently 
distinguishable from another, from which it ought to be 
different. 1733 BerKerey 7k. Vision Vind. § 23 The con- 
fused use of the word ‘object’. 1862 H. Spencer First 
Princ. u. iv. § 52 In their confused thoughts, the one was 
equivalent to the other. 1878 tr. Zrewzssen's Cycl. Med. 
xiv. 819 The hesitating speech may become confused, al- 
though the confused speech sometimes gushes out in a 
rapid stream. 

Confusedly (kgnfiz-zédli, -fiz-zdli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-Ly2.] In a confused manner. 

1. With confusion of mind or feelings; in a dis- 
concerted manner ; with discomfiture, perplexity, 
or bewilderment. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W, de W. 1506) 1. v. 93 Without 
the whiche, man shall be confusedly put out and departed 
from the companye of..those yt be chosen. 1632 HAywarpD 
tr. Biondi's Erownena 89 Yet remain’d shee.. confusedly 
disquieted. 1857 W. Cotuins Dead Secret (1861) 112 Rosa- 
mond, looking confusedly and self-distrustfully from Mr. 
Orridge to her husband. ’ 

In confusion, in disorder; in a disorderly 


mass, crowd, etc. 

1566 J. Partrioce Plasidas 39 At length he came where 
bucks great store did stand confusedly. 1571 GoLDiNG 
Calvin on Ps. \xvi. 7 Although many thinges bee mingled 
confusedly in the woorld. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s 
Argenis v. xviii. 395 As is usuall in great and sudden 
chances, they all talked confusedly, all without order, all 
together. 1713 Ancestein in PAil. Trans, XXVIII. 224 
Composed of niany ruinous angular Columns lying con- 
fusedly. 1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. J. 1. ili. 56 A mass com- 
posed of corals, shells .. confusedly blended with earth, 
sand and gravel. 

+b. Without order or rule, irregularly, promis- 
cuously, here and thcre, now and then. Ods. 

1553 1. Witson Rhet. 47 The use hereof appereth full ofte 
in al partes of our life, and confusedly is used emong al 
other matters. 1§91 SHaxs. 1 //en. V7, 1. i. 118 Sharpe 
Stakes pluckt out of Hedges They pitched in the ground 
confusedly, To keepe the Horsemen off. 1620 VENNER Via 
Recta (1650) 215 [Some] do confusedly use. . beside the juyce 
of Tansie, the juyce of other hearbs. 1631 Gouce God's 
Arrows 11. § 25. 168 Others. .confusedly feeding on certaine 
venomous herbes. ; ; 

+3. In a blended manner, with fusion of com- 


ponent parts. Oés. ; 

1530 Patscr. 141 They use to compounde these preposi- 
tions and /es confusedly togyder, and tourne a@ ées into av.x, 
de les into des. 

4. With confusion of perception, thought, or ex- 
pression, and consequent obscurity or indistinctncss. 

21533 Fritn Disput. Purgatory 164 M. More taketh this 
word death so confusedly, that no man can tell what he 
meaneth. 1609 Bipi.z (Douay) Gex. xi. Comm., He that 
speaketh so confusedly ..is said to bahle. 1670 Barrow in 
Rigaud Corr. Sef. Meu (1841) 11. 75 Written so ill, and so 
confusedly, that I fear you will hardly be able to make 
anything of them. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth (ed. 3) 126 
They. .contract a Habit of. .talking loosely and confusedly. 
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1794 G. Apams Nat, & Exp, Philos. 11. xvii. 293 The short- 
sighted see distant objects confusedly. 1866 Geo. Exior 
F, Holt WW. xxix, 212 Which expressed rather confusedly 
the mingled character of the dislike he excited. 


Confu‘sedness. [f. as prec.+-nxEss.] The 
state or quality of being confused. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay vii. (1617) 98 Of a2 Chaos, that 
is to say, of confusednesse. 1647 M. Hupson Div. Right 
Gozt, 1. vi. 52 The darkness and confusedness of mans 
understanding. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Rose Tree, 
The old Branches, which by their too great confusedness, 
hinder the new ones from performing their Functions. 1817 
BentHam Plan Parl. Reforw Introd. 260 The confused- 
ness of the ideas attached to them in the minds of those, 
etc. 1884 Proc. Psychical Soc. 1. vi. 191 A confusedness of 
impression. 

+ Confu'sely, av. Obs. [f. ConFusE a. + 
-LY 2: cf. F. confusément.] In a ‘confuse’ manner. 

1. Confusedly, indistinctly, obscurely. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 185 In this lyfe we se 
and knowe god but confusely or derkly, as it were by a 
glasse. 1530 Parscr. 2 They be sounded either distinctly 
or..confusely. 1692 Souty Serm. (1697) I. 361 ‘The Re- 
trieving of a thing at present forgot, or but confusely re- 
membered. 1737 WATERLAND Eucharist 53 He taught more 
confusely, what others after Him improved, and cleared. 


2. In an intermixed way, without distinction of . 


elements, promiscuously. Cf. CONFUSEDLY 2 b. 

1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camd. Soc.) I. 4 The 
entercourse..which they [common people] have with the 
nobilitie, confuselie dwellinge emonge them. 1558 WARDE 
tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) 46b, Take freshe floures of Rose- 
inary two pound, Amber a scruple .. all confusely together. 
1578 CoorerR Thesaurus Introd., This diversity..I have not 
onely noted togyther confusely in the first exposition of the 
worde, but afterwarde dystinctlye each by itself. 

3. Confusedly, in a disorderly manner. 

1545 IT. Raynotp Syrth Mankynde 110 [To] bynd euery 
part ryght .. and not crokedly and confusely. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens i. \viii. 398 Doder .. confusely winding it selfe 
about hedges and bushes. 1598 GreNEwey Tacitus’ Ann. 
1, vill. (1622) 15 [Germanicus] perceiuing them confusely 
shuffled together. 


+ Confu'seness. Obs. [f. ConrusE a. + -NESS.] 
State or quality of being ‘confuse’; confusedness. 


1710 Norris Chr. Prud. vii. 295 The confuseness and 
obscurity of its perceptions. 


+ Confu'sible, z. Obs. [a. L. type confiszbil-is 
(cf. It. corfrestbile), {, confits-, ppl. stem: see -BLE.] 
Involving confusion, discomfiture, or perdition. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Men (W.de W. 1506) v. iil. 380 The 
tenth payne of the soule dampned is confusyble retry bucyon 
for foure thynges. 

Confa‘sing, vd/.5>. [f. ConrusE v.+-1ne1}.] 
The action of the verb ConrusE; throwing into 
disorder. 

Confusing (kpnfizzin), pp/. a. [f ConFuseE v. 
+-ING 2.] That confuses, perplexes, etc.: see vb. 

1846 HamiLTon in Xeid’s Wks, 863 At once complex and 
confusing. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint, IL]. 1v. xiv. § 13. 205 
It was necessary .. that all confusing shadows, all dim and 
doubtful lines should be rejected. 

Confusingly (kgnfizzinli), ade. 
-LY2.] In a confusing manner. 

1863 Dickens Lett. (1880) II. 199 He feels the school to be 
confusingly large for him. 1879 eee Wrld Life in S. 
Co. 326 The querulous cry of one [young robin] for food is 
confusingly like that of another. 


Confusion (kfnfiz-zon). Also 4-syun, -syoun, 
-zion, 4-6 -sioun(e, 5 -syone, Sc. -syown, 5-6 
-syon, 6-cion. [ME. a. OF. confusion (11th c.) 
:—L. confision-em, n. of action from confundére to 
CoyrounD. Used in Eng. as n. of action and con- 
dition for both Conrounb and CoNnFusE.] 

l. Discomfiture, overthrow, ruin, destruction, 


perdition. ? Ods. 

c1z90 S. Eug. Leg. 1. 195 Do pov pin owene confusion. 
1303 R. Brunne /and/. Synne 1747 Seppe, wonede pere a 
dragun, bat dede many man confusyun. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce v. 656 Had thai nocht beyn full of tresoune Bot that 
maid thair confusioune. 1494 Fasyan v. cxvi. 90 Frede- 
gunde..soughte inany vnlefull meanes howe she myght 
brynge toconfusyon the thyrde sone of hir husbonde. 1548 
Hatt Chron. 14b, Kynge Richarde percevyng them armed, 
knewe well that they came to his confusicn. 1605 SHaks. 
Mach. 11. v.29 As by the strength of their illusion, Shall 
draw him on to his Confusion. 1611 Biste /sa. xxxiv. 11 
He shall stretch out vpon it the line of confusion, and the 
stones of emptinesse. 1667 Mitton P. 1.11. 996 With ruin 
upon ruin, rouf on rout, Confusion worse confounded. 
1757 Gray Bard 1.i, Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! Con- 
fusion on thy banners wait. 1788 Prirstiey Lect. Hist. 1. 
iii. 30 ‘The slavery of Greece, and. .the confusion and slavery 
of Athens too. fk 

b. A cause of overthrow or ruin. (Cf. 7027.) 

1385 Cuaucir L. G. WV. 1365 Hips. & Aledea, Thow sly 
deuourere & confusioun Of tendere wemen. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary \. (1625) 108 How he being the sonne of a 
Christian..should so wickedly become the confusion of his 
brethren. ; : 

@. as an imprecation or exclamation. (Cf, Con- 


FOUND 2.) 

1605 SHaks. Lear 11. iv.97 Vengeance, Plague, Death, 
Confusion! 1768 GoLpsm. Good-n. Man v, Death! what's 
here?..What can all this mean?..Confusion! 1820 Byron 
Mar. Fal. .w. ii. 229 Confusion! Stand to your arms. 1842 
S. Lover //, Andy iii, Drinking confusiou to Handy Andy. 

2. Mental discomfiturc, putting to shame. 

1340 IlampoLe Pr. Cousc. 5299 He sal shew, to pair confu- 
sioun, Alle be signes of his passioun. c1350 £. £. Psalter 


[f. prec. + 


CONFUSION. 


(E. E. T.S.) xliii{i]. 17 Confusion of my face hab couered me. 
1393 GowER Conf I. 146 To sete some conclusion, Which 
shulde be confusion Unto thisknight. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 
go Confusyone or schame, coufusio. 1535 CoVERDALE Ps. 
xxx[i]. i, In the, O Lorde, is my trust: let me neuer be put 
to confucion [1611 ashamed]. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. \xi. 248 There will be nothing left you but a dreadfull 
confusion to humble you. a@1831 A. Knox Hemi. (1844) I. 
65 They would find, to their confusion, that Gregory. .was, 
what they..would call a Methodist. 

+ b. Overthrow or discomfiturc in argument ; 
confutation. Oéds. 

1450-1530 Jlyrr. Our Ladye 312 To strength of oure faythe, 
and to confusyon of heretykes. a1s55 Latimer Sern. & 
Rem. (1845) 247 Is this a sufficient confusion of purgatory. 

3. Mental perturbation or agitation such as pre- 
vents the full command of the faculties ; embar- 
rassment, perplexity, fluttered condition. 

1596 SHaxs. Merch. V.ui. ii. 179 Maddam, you haue be- 
reft me of all words..And there is such confusion in my 
powers. 1602 — //am. 1. i. 2 And can you by no drift of 
circumstance Get from him why he puts on this confusion. 
1611 Heywoop Gold. Age m1. Wks. 1874 III. 42 What 
Monarch wrapt in my confusions Can tell what patience 
meanes? 1728 CuEetwoop Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 226 The 
Sight of me, I observ'd, gave the Woman some Confusion. 
1768 GotpsM. Good-2. Man 11, You amaze me. How shall 
I conceal my confusion? 1874 Liste Carr Pud. Gwynue 1. 
il. 62 Suffering under a revulsion of outraged modesty, and 
sweet confusions. 

4. The action of confounding, confusing, or 
throwing into disorder: sfec. in reference to the 
‘confusion of tongues’ at the tower of Babel. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) vi. 21 Pe grete Babilon, whare 
pe confusion of tunges was made. 1460 CapGrave Chron. 
20 In this tyme was the Toure of Confusion mad. 1555 
Even Decades Pref. (Arb.) 53 Attemptynge lyke an other 
Nemroth to buylde a newe towre of confusion. 1605 Bacon 
Adv. Learn... vi. § 8 The first great judgement of God 
upon the ambition of man was the confusion of ,tongues. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. xu. 62 Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and the work Confusion nam’d. 1668 WILKINS 
Real Char. Aijb, The Curse of the Confusion, with all the 
unhappy consequences of it. 

5. A confused or disordered condition ; disorder. 

ersgo Prlgrin’s Tale 224 in Thynne Axinzadv. App. 83 
For there ruel]l is but confucion. 1576 Freminc Pauop. 
Efpist.g1 In beholding desolate disorder and confusion. 1634 
Documents agst. Prynne (1877) 18 Forme or order in his 
booke there 1s not any, it is all full of confusion. 1697 
Dryven Virg. Georg. 11. 830 The diff’ring Species in Con- 
fusion lye. 1772 SHERIDAN in Sheridaxiana (1826) 39 The 
house was in such confusion it was impossible for him to go 
in. 1815 Wetuincton in Gurw. Désf. XII. 482 The enemy 
.-fled in the utmost confusion. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 
(1858) I. iii. 269 The meeting broke up in confusion, 

b. In reference to ideas, notions, etc. 

1530 Patscr. 354 That rule holdeth nat, for it shoulde en- 
gendre to moche confusyon. 1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 
135 Thes Lutheranys, wych are fallen into many errorys 
and gret confusyon. 1765 BiacKksTone Cozens, I. 1. i. 87 
Both of which are equally productive of confusion. 1845 
Porson in Excycl. Metrop. 732/1 The whole question is in- 
volved in much confusion. 1873 M. Arnotp Lit. & Dogma 
ii, As we shall hereafter see, the confusion becomes worse 
confounded. 

e. Confused condition of anything. 

1612 Brinstey Lud. Lit. xv. (1627) 199 A Synchesis, or 
a disordered confusion of their words. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
(1840) I. xi. 190 This confusion of my thoughts kept me 
waking. 1875 Jowett Plate V.171 Out of intercourse with 
strangers there arises great confusion of manners. 

d. with A/. 

1635 SHIRLEY Corvvzat. 1. 303, Iam circled with confusions, 
I'll do somewhat. 1722 De For Plague (1756) 148 Among 
such Confusions as I saw them in. 1847 EmMERSon Repr. 
Alen, Uses of Gt. Men Wks. (Bohn) I. 276 The geometer; 
the engineer; the musician..make an easy way for all, 
through unknown and impossible confusions. 


€. quasi-concr. A confused assemblage of. (rare.) 

1791 Mrs. IncHBALD Szunp. Story IV. x. 132 A confusion 
of persons assembling towards the apartment. 1835 Sir J. 
Ross WV. HW. Pass. xxxix. 526 A confusion of piled blocks. 

6. Tumult, excited and disorderly commotion. 
b. Civil commotion or disorder. 

1555 Epen Decades 70 Leste shee shuld bee slayne in the 
confusion of the bataile. 1593 Hooker Fcc. Pol. Pref. ili. 
§ 2 God is not a God of sedition and confusion. 1611 BisLe 
“Acts xix. 29 And the whole citie was filled with confusion. 
1793 Burke Aff. Vhigs Wks. VI.21 The King. . interfered 
to save Holland from confusion. 1883 G. Lioyp £46 4 
Flow 11.5 A crowd had already gathered round him, and 
the confusion was beyond words. | 

ce. pl. Disorders, commotions. 

1gg92 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1v. v. 66 Peace ho for shame, 
confusions Cure liues not In these confusions. 1662 Bx. 
Com. Prayer (1844) Pref., The late unhappy confusions. 
1704 Appison /taly 8 Amidst all the Confusions of Europe. 
184: Evpninstone //ist. Ind. 11, 273 Those confusions 
continued to rage without intermission till the year 1572. 

7. Mixture in which the distinction of the ele- 
ments is lost by fusion, blending, or intimate inte: - 
mingling. 

1350 £, £. Psalter 195 He is on in alle, nou3t pur3 con- 
fusion of substaunce, bot pur3 onliede of persone. 1549 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Ath. Creed, One altogether, not 
by confusion of substaunce: but by vnitie of person. 1767 
Biackstone Corum. 11. 405 In the case of confusion of 
goods, where those of two persons are so intermixed, that 
the several portions can be no longer distinguished. 1782 
Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 114 Without any change, 
confusion, or mixture of the two natures, 

+b. Fusion together. Ods. rare. 
161z Woovatt Surg. Wate Wks. (1653) 269 Confusion is 


CONFUSIONAL. 


properly a mixture of such liquid things as are fluid, and of 
one and the same nature, 1651 LeNnarp tr. Charrou’s 
Wise. wn. vii. (1670) 410 Perfect friendship, which is a very 
free, plain, and universal confusion of two souls... A con- 
fusion, not only a Conjunction, and joyning together. 

8. The quality of being confused, indistinct, or 
obscure: said of objects of scnsuous or mental 


attention. 

1729 Butter Seri. Pref. Wks. 1874 11, 7 Confusion and 
perplexity in writing is indeed without excuse. 1753 Ho- 
Gartu Anat, Beauty viii. 42 Confusion will be hereby 
avoided when the object isseen near, 

9. The confounding or mistaking of one for 
another; failure todistinguish. Const. of (things), 
of onc with another, detween (things). 

1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 281 To prevent that confusion 
of detect matters into which..1 saw you inclined to run. 
1862 Ruskin J/unera P. 29 The third error in the popular 
view is the confusion of Guardianship with Possession. 
1885 CLopp J/yths § Dr.1. vi. 105 That confusion between 
names and things which marks all primitive thinking. 

Confusional (kgnfiz- zonal), a. [f. prec. + -aL.] 
Characterized by (mental) confusion: in confu- 
stonal insantty (see quot.). 

* 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insanity, primary confusional, the 
form in which there is a rapidly developed not excessive 
fever, with confusion of thoughts, incoherence, slight de- 
lirium, and hallucinations, but no melancholia or dementia. 


+Confu'sive, 2 Ods. [f. L. conftis- ppl. 
stem of confundére to CoNFouND +-1VE; L. type 
*confisivus.) That tends to confuse; of a con- 
fusing or confused character. 


1611 Speen ffist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. § 7 After their so mortall 
and confusive massacres. 1669 Addr. Gentry of Eng. 6 


Confusive and unaccountable to all other spectators. @1790 | 


Warton £cé. 4(R.) The sound of dashing floods, and dash- 
ing arms, And neighing steeds, confusive struck mine ear. 

Hence + Confu'sively adv., in a way that con- 
fuses ; in disorder. 

1599 Haxcuyt Voy. II. 1. 89 ‘These multitudes are not 
pel-mel and confusiuely dispersed over the land. 1628 
Gaute Pract. Th. 47 Our grosse Sense is confusiuely appre- 
hensiue of that nature and being of our owne. 

Confusyon(e, -oun, obs. ff. ConFusion, 

Confutable (kgnfiz-tab'l); 2. [f. Conrute z. 
+-ABLE: L. type *con/fitabilis.] Capable of being 
confuted or disproved. 

1638 Curttinow, Relig. Prot, Pref. § 30 What one Con- 
clusion..is there in your Book, which 1s not by this one 
cleerly confutable? 1776 Campsett PAilos. Rhet, (1801) 1, 
1. ii. 60 A thing hardly confutable by mere argument. 

+Confu'tant. O¢s. [ad. L. confitdnt-em, pr. 

_ pple. of confiitdre to CONFUTE: see -ANT.] One 
who confutes; a confuter. 

1642 Mitton Afoft. Smvect. i, That the confutant may also 
know. Jéid. vi, Which hath brought this confutant into 
his pedantic kingdom of Cornucopia. 

Confutation (kpnfixtzi-fan\, fad. L. confitd- 
tidn-ent, n. of action: from confiitare to CONFUTE. 
(Also in mod.F. ; not in Cotgr., 1611.)] 

1. The action of confuting ; disproving, disproof, 
overthrow in argument. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 216 This poynt is put 
to the confutacyon..of all suche heretykes. 1532 More 
(title\, The Confutacyon of Tindales Answere. 1591 SHAKS. 
1 Hen. V1, 1. i. 98. 1671 J. Weester Aetallogr. iii. 40 It is 
needless to waste time in the confutation thereof. 1758 
JOHNSON in Boswell, Sir, 1 have never read Bolingbroke’s 
impiety, and therefore am not interested about its confuta- 
tion. 1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Mefaph. (1859) II. xxxv. 
304 The first point..is his Confutation of the Nominalists. 

2. (with @ and //.) The complete argument, 
statement, or treatise, in which anything is confuted. 

1535 More IVzs. 845 (R.) Suche thynges as I write .. 
are clear confutacions of false blasphemous heresies. 1776 
Gisson Decl. & F. I. xvi. 414 Councils were held, con- 
futations were published. 1874 J. StoucHton Church of 
Rev. xix. 425 Errors are separated from truths, and confu- 
tations supplied. 

Confutative (kpnfi7-tativ), a. [f. L. confitat- 
ppl. stem of confilare to CONFUTE + -IVE.] Adapted 
to confute ; tending to confutation. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.53 Right Application 
of Scripture..to a fivefold Use .. Secondly, Elenchicall, or 
Confutative against error. 1742 WarRsuRTON IAs, (1812) 
XI. = Albinus .. divides Plato's Dialogues into classes .. 
natural, moral, dialectic, confutative, etc. 

Confutator (kpufiatetta:). [a. L. confitator, 
agent-n. from con/fiitdre to CONFUTE.] = CONFUTER. 

1854 H. Mitter Footpr. Creat, viii. (1874) 153 His pains- 
taking confutator. 1858 — Ramdbl. Geol. 237 Their confu- 
tators..able tp render them back but mere return glances. 

Confu'tatory, ¢. rare. [sec prec. and -ory.] 
That confutcs or tends to confutation. 

1685 H. More Paratip. Prophet. 302 In the answering the 
Confutatory part of his Papers. 

Confute (kgnfizt),v. [16th c. ad, L. confiita-re 
(or its F. ad. confuter, 16th c. in Littré) to check, 
tepress, restrain, silence, refute, answer conclu- 
sively, f. con- intens. +a vb. stem -/ri/a-, occurring 
also in refulare, and prob. from same root as 
fundére (fud-) to pour out, overthrow, /utio pour- 
ing out, /u/dtin: copiously, /rtiz/zs futile, etc.) 

1. /rans. To prove (a person) to be wrong; to 


overcome or silence in argument ; to convict of error | 6- congeal. 


by argument or proof. 
Vox, IT. 
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1533 More Dedbett. Satem Wks. 1027/2 In al these thinges 
haue I so confuted thys good man alredy. 1561 1’. Norton 
Calvin's Inst.\. 13 Such babblers are well confuted euen 
with one word of the Apostle. 1671 Mitton /’. &. 11. 3 
Satan stood .\ while as mute confounded what to say.. 
confuted and convinc’t. 1772 Aun. Reg. 255, ‘1 am con- 
futed, but not convinced’, is an apology sometimes offered. 
1826 I)israei Viz. Grey u. xiv, 1f you want to win a man’s 
heart, allow him to confute you. 1840 Macautay Aonke, 
Ess. (1851) 11. 140 Protestant doctors were confuting.. 
sectaries who were just as good Protestants as themselves, 

+b. To confound; fuss. to beat a loss. Obs. rare. 

1672 Preys Diary VI. 116, | am .. confuted in my selfe 
how I may ever strive to deserue the least of those many- 
fould gracious expressions. _ 

ce. fransf. Vo put to silence (by physical mcans). 

1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. Ixxx. 20 
Goliath. .shall be confuted with a pebble. 1616 B. Jonson 
Dewvtl an Ass vy. vi, Least the coldyron should chance to 
confute thee. 1660 R. Coxe Justice Vind. 15 WHe..ought 
..to be confuted with clubs and hissing. 1884 Browninc 
Ferishtah 33 Yhou didst curse, cuff, and kick—in short, 
Confute the announcer. 

2. To prove (an argument or opinion) to be fal-e, 
invalid, or defective ; to disprove, refute. 

1szg More //eresyes 1. Wks. 141/1 In reprouing & con- 
futing that thei [miracles] should be done by y® deuill. 
1532 — Confut. Tindale 678/2 His heresies be by the verye 
scripture confuted & reproued. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 
176. 1658 Bramnatt Consecr. Bps. Title-p., That infamous 
Fable of the ordination at the Nagge’s head clearly con- 
futed. 1728 Newton Chronol. Antended i. 49 Vhe Con- 
gress of aie with Croesus, some think they can confute 
by chronology. 1879 M. ArNotp A/i/ton Mixed Ess. 243 
Macaulay himself. .presently confutes his own thesis. 

absol. 1663 Butver /Tud, 1. i. 70 On either [side] he would 
dispute, Confute, change hands, and still confute, 

3. To confound, render futile, bring to nought. 

1589 R. Ropinson in Farr S. ?. £diz. (1845) II. 365 Quit 
me from Sathan’s nets and snares, His traps, good Lord, 
confute. 1685 Crowxe Sir C, Nice 1. 10 He confuted 
their skill, and they cou'd no more light upon him than on 
a jest. a@1861 Mrs. Browninc Garibaldt, All loss confute 
From ampler heavens above my head. 

+ Confu'te, 52. Obs. [f. ConruTE v.: cf. com- 

ute.] Confutation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ef. u. vi, 95 Ridiculous, and 
false below confute. 1657S. W. Schisu: Dispach't 182 To 
vouchsafe it a confute. 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 36 
To set it above all possible Confute. 

+Confu'tement. Oés. [f. as prec. +-MENT.] 
The action or fact of confuting ; confutation. 

1645 Mitton Cofast, Wks. 1738 I. 297 A harmless and 
respectful Confutement, 1645 — Tetrach. Ded. (1851) 135 
An opinion held by some.. without scandal or confutement. 

Confuter (kfnfi7ta1). [f, ConruTEv. + -ER'.] 
One that confutes. 

1589 Hay any Work A iiij, | wil proue..his confuter to be 
..stark mad. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 1. 297 To be 
the confuter of so dangerousan Opinion. 1702 Howe Living 
Temple Wks. (1834) 59/2 That will oblige us afterwards. .to 
confute his French confuter. 1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit. 
vi. 123 Confuters of Malthus and Ricardo, 

Confu'ting, v4/. sb. The action of the vb. 
ConFUTE ; confutation. 

1617 Hieron Wes, 11. 147, I forbeare to spend ouer-much 
time in these kinds of confutings. 1728 R. Morris £ss. 
Anc. Archit, p. xx, They are unworthy tbe confuting. 

[Confy, error for Consy.] 

Confyance, Confydence, Confyne, Con- 
fyrm, Confysk, etc.: see ConFi-. 

Confyrie, Confyt, obs. ff. Comrprey, ComFit. 


+ Confy'te, fa. fle. Obs. [a. F. confit, pa. pple. 
of confire.) Stceped. 


149 Caxton Eneydos xxii, (1890) 78 Persuasions & harde 
lamentacions confyte in pictous teeres. 


+ Conga‘ther, 2. Ods. rare. [Sce Con-]. To 
gather together, collect. 

¢1400 Lanfrauc's Cirnrg. (MS. A.\ 137 Whanne alle bese 
pingis ben congaderid & leid aboue duram matrem. 

+ Congau'dence. Oés. rare. [f. L. congaudtre 
to rejoice together; see -ENCE.] Rejoicing to- 
gether, mutual rejoicing. 

¢ 1460 J. Russet Bk, Nurt. 1190 in Babees Bk., That his 
souereyn broughe his seruice may make grete congaudence. 

+Conge. Obs. [n. F. conge, ad. L. congius: as 
the Eng. word has been cited only in pl. comgy’s, 
the sing. might be cougy.] = Coneivus. 

¢142zp Pallad, on [/usb. x. 117 A tonne of two hundred 
congys suffise. 

ll Congé : see CONGEE. 

|| Congé. Arch. [a. F. cong, same word as Con- 
GEE, lcave, etc., used as a rendering of Gr. amo- 
puyy escape, AVOPHYGE.] See quots. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purch. 117 Conges, in Architecture, 
are the Rings, pr Ferrils .. in the Extremities of Wooden- 
oy to keep ’em from splitting, afterwards imitated in 
stone-work. 1842-76 Gwitt Encyct. Arch., Congé, an 
apophyge. 

+Congeable, a. Ods. [a. F. congéadle, f. OF. 
congé-er +-A\BLE.] Permissible, allowable. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 87 b, Mine entre is congeable, 
and laweful. 1628 Coxe Ou Litt, 181a, 1654 H. L’Es- 
TRANGE Chas, J (1655) 168 He would not deny that con- 
geable accesse to an hole kingdome. 

Congeal (kgndzi'l), v. Forms: 4-7 congele, 
5 -gell-yn, 5-7 -ieale, 6 -geel, -iele, -ieyle, 
[ME. congele(z, a. OF. congeler 
{14th c. in Littré) 3rd sing. pres. conge/e, ad. L. 


CONGEALABLE. 


congeldre, {. con- together + gelire to frecze, f. 
gelum, gelu frost.] 
I. frans. 

1. To convert, by freezing, from a fluid or soft to 
a solid and rigid state, as water into icc; to freeze. 

1393 Gower Conf, I1I. 96 So as the fire it hath aneled, 
Lich untp slime, which is congeled. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De FY. R. x1. i. (1495) 381 Whan ayre is congelyd it makyth 
snowe and hayle. c1490 Promp. Parv. go (MS. K.) Con- 
gellyn, congeto. 1955 Even Decades 325 Wine also and 
other moist thynges are so conieled that they may bee cuite 
with knyucs. 1600 Haxiuyt Voy. (1810) HI. 47 Enforced 
there to ende his life for colde, congealed and frozen to 
death. 1762 Fatconer SAipwr. Proem 41 Where arctic 
storms congeal eternal snow. 1845 Darwin Voy. Vat. v. 
(1879) 88 ‘The ground at the depth of a few feet remains 
perpetually congealed. 1853 Lyeu. /’rinc. Geol. vi. (ed. 9) 
80 The carcass of a rhinoceros.. taken from the sand in 
which it must have remained congealed for ages. 

b. Yo solidify by cooling (not frost . 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. 1. 233 The Oyl..at last 
is congealed, or hardned into a white Fat or Butter. 1686 
W. Warns tr. Lemery’s Chent. (ed. 2) 41 Congele is to let 
sonie matter that is melted fix, or grow into a consistence. 

+2. To solidify as by freczing, to make crystal- 
line or solid from a fluid state. Ods. 

1384 [see ConGEALED 2]. ¢ 1400 Jest. Lovet. (1560) 291/1 
This precious Margarite. .discended..from his heauenliche 
dewe, nourished and congeled in mecknesse. 1555 EpEN 
Decades 39 The water is congeled into moste pure & whyte 
salte. 1655 W. F. A/etcors v. 156 The cause why Stones 
melt not, as Metalls do .. because they are congealed past 
that degree. 1678 R. R[ussett] tr. Geder 1. iii. 6 Filter the 
Solution, which congeal by gentle Fire. 1727 P’Aitip Quarl/ 
(1816) 40 Salt, congealed iM the sun. 

+b. To concrete or ccment (grains) together. 

1658 W.F, A/e¢eors v. 138 Sand. .consisting of many small 

bodies which are congealed into stones. 
+c. To condense (vapour) into liquid. Obs. 

1661 [see CoNGEALED 2]. : 

3. To make (a liquid) viscid or jelly-likc; to 
stiffen, curdle, clot, coagulate (esp. the blood ; 
often in fig. sense: cf. czerdle). 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 66 Panne by grace 
sum greet drope of blood may be congelid togidere. 1577 
B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb, (1586) 89 b, A precious con- 
serve, and marmelade, being congealed with long seething. 
1596 Snaxs. Zam. Shr. Induct. ii. 134 Seeing too much 
sadnesse hath congeal’d your blood. 173z ArsuTNNOT 
Rules of Diet 310 Cordials made of Spirituous Liquors, 
add Strength to the Mill, but congeal the Stream. 1847 
Loner. £7. 1. iii, Here no hungry winter congeals our blood 
like the rivers. 


1561 J. Norton Cadvin's Just. w. (1578) 97 Men can te 
congeled together into no name of religion either true or 
false, vnlesse, etc. a1600 Hooker Fecl. Pol. vi. vi. 817 A 
heart congealed and hardened in sin. 1751 Jonnson Rambler 
No. 118 p10 Curiosity .. may be dissipated in trifles or 
congealed by indolence. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. HW”, Ixix, When 
the people have sufficiently shuddered at that, they are next 
congealed with a frightful account, etc, 1865 Lecxy Ration. 
1. iv. 390 It was not till about the third century that the 
moral sentiments .. were congealed into an elaborate 
theology. 

Il. gutr. 

5. To become solid and rigid by freezing; to 
freeze ; to become solid by cooling. 

c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 For be grete calde and 
continuele frost be water congelez into cristall. 1601 Hot- 
LAND /’/iuy xiv. xxi, Wine of it owne nature will not con- 
geale and freeze. a1626 Bacon (J.', In the midst of molten 
lead, when it beginneth to congeal, make a little dent. 1811 
A. T, THomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 667 When cooled down 
to —46”, ether congeals in brilliant transparent plates. 1830 
Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. ut. vi. 157 [The temperature] 
at which quicksilver congeals. 

6. gen. To become solid by a process resembling 
freezing ; +to crystallize, petrify. etc. 

¢ 1400 MaunpDev. (Roxb.) v. 15 Pe water of be whilk [laake] 
ilk a 3ere .. congelez into gude salt. 1568 Biste( Bishops’: 
Ex. xv.8 The fluddes stcode still as an heape, and the 
deepe water congealed togeather. 1635 N. CARPENTER 
Geog. Del. u. vi. 93 The Water of it’s owne accord con- 
geales into salt. 17.. BerkeLtey Cave of Dunmore Wks. 
IV. 504 From each of ‘em there distils a drop of clear 
water, which, congealing at the bottom, forms a round, 
hard, and white stone. 

+b. To coalesce in a concrete mass. Oés. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health (1636) 165 Their sliminesse 
will cause the gravell to congeale, and gather to a stone. 

7. To stiffen into a viscid jelly-like consistency ; 
to coagulate, clot, or curdle, as milk or blood. 

€1400 MAauNDEV. (1839) x1v. 152 It [Manna] cometh of the 
dew of heuene, pat falleth vpon the herbes..And it con- 
geleth (Xo.rd. coagules] & becometh all white & swete. 
1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest Chirnrg., The blode that 
can not congele. 1578 [Lyte Dodoens 1. xxii. 34 The juyce 
..causeth the same milke to congeale and crudde. c¢ 1590 
Martowe Faust, v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 86/1 My blood congeals 
and I can write np more. 

8. fig. 

1595 SHaks. Yohu 1.1. 479 Least zeale now melted. Coole 
and congeale againe to what it was. @ 1839 Pratp /’oems 
(1864) I. 210 Now all is over! passion is congealing. 1860 
Ruskin Mod, Paint. vin, iil. § 5 Their trees always had a 
tendency to congeal into little acicular thorn-hedges, and 
never tossed free. 


Congealable ‘kpndzrlabl', 2. [f pree + 
-ABLE: soin mod.F, conyelable: see CONGELABLE, | 
That can be congealed. 

1626 Bacon Syk-a § 839 The Consistences of Bodies are 
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CONGEALED. 


very diuers: Dense, Rare. .Congealeable, not Congealeable. 
168z Boye Vew Obdserv. uu. Wks. 1772 II. 493 More easily 
congealable.. by cold. 1822 New Monthly Mag. V1. 220 
Having the consistence of white olive oil, and not easily 
congealable. 

Hence Congea‘lableness. 

1682 Bovte New Odserv. 1. Wks. 1772 II. 497 The easy 
congealableness of oil of aniseeds, 


Congealation: see CoNGELATION. 


Congealed (kfndzild), fa/. a. [f. ConcEaL v. 

+-ED. In 16-17th c. also stressed co-ngeald.] 

1. Made solid and hard by freezing ; frozen. 

1432-50 //igdex (Rolls) I. 323 Islandia is an yle, hauenge 
-.on the north the see congelede. 1549 Corf/. Scot. vi. 59 
The snau is ane congelit rane. 1634 Mitton Comus 449 
That snaky headed Gorgon Shield.. Wherewith she freez'd 
her foes to congeal’d stone. 1854 W. Ke LLy tr. Avago's 
Astron, (ed. 5) 139 Found..on the shores of the Icy Sea, a 
great elephant enclosed in a mass of congealed mud. 

2. Solidified as if by freezing; +crystallizcd, 
petrified ; + (of vapour) condensed. 

¢1384 Cuaucer H. Fane iu. 36 This roche... was lyk a 
thing of glas..But of what congeled matere Hit was, I 
niste redely. 1661 LoveLL Hist, Anzu. & Alin. Introd., 
Least the congealed vapour drop thence. 1669 WorLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 246 The congealed drops fof 
Iead] or shot. 17.. BERKELEY Cave of Dunmore Wks. IV. 
505 A quantity of this congealed water that .. resembles a 
heap of snow. 1878 Hux.ey PAysiogr. 59 Many crystallized 
minerals are vulgarly called ‘congealed water’. 

3. Made into a jelly or viscid substance; curdlcd, 
clotted, coagulated. 

1533 Exvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 25a, Oppilations, or hard 
congeled matter in the inner partes of the body. 1548 
Compl, Scot. vi. 67 To purge congelit [ Arzzted congeli] 
fleume of the lychtis. 1594 SHaks. Rich. //J, 1. ii. 56 Dead 
Henries wounds Open their congeal’d mouthes, and bleed 
afresh. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wertz’ Surg. mi. ix. 242 Congealed 
bloud settleth to the side. 

Hence Congea‘ledness. 

1664 H. More Afyst. Jig. u. 1. vii, Especially if they 
come from the North, the congeledness of this Meteor [hail] 
bearing upon it the character of that Quarter. 

Congea‘ler. [f. as prec. + -ER!.] One who 
or that which congeals. 

1873 W. R. Grec Enigmas of Life Pref. 10 The primitive 
parents or congealers of that creed. 

Congealing (kpndzflin), 47. 5d. 
+-1NG 1, 

l. The action of the verb ConGcEAL: freezing, etc. 

1471 RipLey Comp. Adch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 161 Of such 
Congelyng folys do clatter. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. 
(1827) VI. xv. § 15. 237 The congealing of the blood. 176r 
Watson in PAil, Trans, LII. 163 He observed the same 
facts in relation to the congealing of mercury. 

+2. concr. A thing that congeals, or is congealed; 
coagulum, rennet. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xi. (1495) 767 The 
congelynge of a lambe [L. coagulum agni, i.e. ‘rennet ’) 
wyth wyne heelyth bytynge of spynners. 1591 PercivaLL 
Sp. Dict., Cuayo, the crudde or congealing, also a runnet 
for cheese, coagulunt. 

Congealing, ///. a. 
That congeals. 

1s99 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 342/2 Applye 
theron knitting and congealinge Playsters. @ 1652 J. SMITH 
Sel. Disc. i. 7 A benumbing spirit, a congealing vapour. 
1750 tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 23 This Aristotle calls the 
drying and congealing virtue of the earth. 


[f. as prec. 


[f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 


Congealment (kfndz7lmént). Also ME. 
congele-. [f. CONGEAL v.+-MENT. Congelement 


was perh. in OF. or AF.J 

1. The act of congealing and of being congealed. 

e400 Jest. Love u. xi, After congelement a margarite 
with endles vertue ..was .. given to every creture. 1763 
Brit, Mag. 1V.64 The corrosive oil which is to be poured 
off after its congealment. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 99 
A shade More worthy in congeaiment to be fix'd. 

2. concr. Anything congealed ; a congealed mass. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. & CZ. 1v. viii. 1o Whil’st they with ioy- 
full teares Wash the congealement from your wounds. 1641 
Mitton Reform. 1. (1851) 11 Those Gifts.. settling in a 
skinny congealment of ease and sloth at the top. 


Congean, var. of ConGEON. 

+Congedie. Odés. [After F. congédié in ambas- 
sadeur congédié, ambassador who has received an 
audience of comgé, It. cozzgedo = congee.] =next. 

1700 Rycaut Cont. Anolles’ Hist. Turks U1. 512 Ambas- 


sadors, unless it be their first Audience, and at that of 
Congedie, have no Access to the grand Seigniors. 


Congee, || congé (kpndz/, konze), sb. Forms: 
4 congeye, 5-6 coungy, 5-7 congye, -ie, 6-7 
congy, -ey, conge, (conjur-e), 7 conje, coniaye, 
6-9 congee, 8-9 congé. 

[ME. congye, congie, -eye,a.12-14the. OF .cungied, 
-et, couget, nom. congiez, congeé, 15th c. congzé, mod. 
F. congé, Pr. compat, conjat, Cat. comizat, (It. from 
OF., congedo) :—L. commeat-us ‘passage, leave to 
pass’, hence ‘leave of absence, furlough ’, f. com- 
meare to go and come, pass, f. com- together + 
meare to go, pass. From the 15th to 17th c. the 
word was completely naturalized, and bade fair to 
descend into inodern Eng. as congy; but since the 
Restoration, old senses have become obsolete, and 
there has been a growing tendency to treat the 
word as French, either in the naturalized form 
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cougee (cf. grandee), or, more recently, in the alien 

form cozgé (now alone used in senses 4 and 6).] 

I. +1. Authoritative or formal leave or licence to 
depart, granted by one in authority ; passport. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 30 And takethe theire congie and licence 
of theire prince, if they can have licence, or ellis they de- 
partethe bethout licence. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. g9 We 
praye the that thou gyue vs lycence and congie for to de- 
parte. 1533 BeLLeNDEN Livy 111. (1822) 240 Ceso wes with 
thame..but ony congey or pasport to departe at the day 
assignit. 1584 W. Haresorne in Hakluyt Moy. II. 1. 178 
In case of their denial.. we are to demand our Congie. 1622 
Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 445 Congees, safe-conducts, 
pasports, sea-briefes. 1702 VANBRUGH False Friend 1. i, 
I immediately got my congé and embark’d at Dunkirk. 
1789 T. Jerrerson J/rit, (1859) III. 17, I have not yet 
received my congé, though I hope to receive it soon. 

Jig. 1631 Massincer Belveve as you list Epil., The end 
of epilogues is to inquire The conjure of the play, or to 
desire Pardon for what’s amisse. 

+ 2. Ceremonious dismissal and leave-taking. 

1637 Herwoop Aoyal King w. Wks. 1874 VI. 60 No 
congie then, your Lordship must be gon. 1684 Scauderbeg 
Rediv, v. 130 On the 13th of November had his Audience 
of Congee of their Majesties, in Order to his Return home. 
1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Seggar Girl (1813) III. 157 
When the dear man made his congee, he took with him the 
better half of the widow’s soul. 1830 Gat Lawrie 7. 1. 
i. (1849) 145 Having made my congés to him for the night. 

th. Zo take congee: to take leave (to go), take 
leave of. Also fo give congee : to bid farewell. Ods. 

1377 Lanc. P. P/. B. xii. 202 Clergye to conscience no 
congeye wolde take. 1494 Fasyan vi. clx. [Tbey] toke 
coungy of father & mother, and retornyd agayne into Italy. 
1599 Marston Sco. Villanie iu. xi. 234, I take a solemne 
congee of this fustie world. 1639 G. DamieL Ecclus. xxxii. 
41 Rise, and take Civill Congee, not the last. 1647 W. 
Browne Polex, 1. 113 Zabaim and Almanzaira .. presently 
withdrew, giving congey to Polexander. 1831 Sir J. Six- 
cLair Corr. II. 359 When you leave any town, send cards, 
Pp. p. Congé, to every body, as a proper mark of attention to 
those you have heen obliged to. 


AP e fe A dismissal, or farewell to an affair. Ods. 
1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 45 A Conge to all kinde of 
Playes. a 1734 NortH Exam. i. vii. § 85 (1740) 570 Here 
we take our Congee, as to all Affairs in Parliament. 


+d. Sc. Applied to a benefaction asked at de- 
parture, by mendicants ; something given ‘to get 


quit of’ them. Oés. 

1609 in Burt Lett. N. Scot, (1818) 11. App. 243 Whatsoever 
person .. be found .. craving meat drink or other geir from 
the tenants. .by way of Congie as they term it. 

3. A bow; originally at taking one’s leave; 
afterwards also in salutation, at meeting, etc. 
arch. 

1586 J. Hooker Giradd. Irel.in Holinshed 11. 100/2 There 
with a solemn congée she would bid her Jord [‘ the old Earle 
of Kildare’] good night. 1590 Martowe Edw. //, v. iv, 
With a lowly conge to the ground, The prowdest lords 
salute me as I passe, 1591 Horsey 7rav, (Hakluyt Soc.) 
241 He made a slight conjur, and so turnd awaie. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iv. i. (1651) 524 Kiss it, and with 
a low congy deliver it unto me. @ 163: Drayton 7rinsuph 
David, With coniayes all salute him. 1679 Bunyan Piler. 
1. (ed. 3; Hanserd-Kn. 120), As they came up with him, he 
(Mr, By-ends] made them a very low Conze [ed. 9, 1684 
Congee], and they also gave him a Complement. 1713 
ELLwoop A utobiog. 34 When they saw me..not moving my 
Cap, nor bowing my Knee in way of Congee to them; they 
were amazed. 1751 SMoLLEtT Per. Pic. (1779) IL. Ixxi. 258 
Saluting him with divers fashionable congees. 1842 BARHAM 
Iugol. Leg., Auto-da-Fé, Here the noble Grandee made 
that sort of congee. 1852 THackeray Fond 1. xiv, ‘It is 
an honour for me’, says my lord, with a profound congee. 
1880 IV, Cornw. Gloss., ‘Make your congees’ [con-geés: 
z.¢. at parting]. 

Jig. 215993 H. Smitu Serm. Acts xxvi. 27 First, with a 
reverent title .. Secondly, with a profitable question .. 
Thirdly, with a favourable prevention.. With these three 
congees he closes so with King Agrippa. 

4, Dismissal without ceremony. 
F., and often Aztmorous.] 

1847 Lv. G. Bentinck in Croker Papers (1884) III. 157, I 
get my congé from the whipper-in, 1848 THackeray Van. 
Fatr (1867) II. xiii. 145 Should she pay off old Briggs, and 
give her her congé? 1880 Mrs. Forrester Koy & V. 1.51 
This is my congé, I suppose. 

II. 5. Leave or permission (for any act). 

1475 Caxton Fason 1b, I intende by hys licence and 
congye ..to presente thys sayde boke unto..my.. yong 
lorde. 1550 J. Coxe Eng. § Fr. Herald, iv. (1877) 58 Yet 
muse I why you requyred no conge. 1682 WARBURTON 
Hist. Guernsey (1822) 106 Obtain a conge or leave to do so 
from the lord of the fief. 

6. Congéd’éire [AF. conge de eslire]: royal per- 
mission to a monastic body or cathedral chapter, 
to fill up a vacant see or abbacy by election. 

Henry VIII. assumed by statute the right of adding 
thereto ‘Letters Missive’, nominating the person to be 
elected. In ordinary parlance the Congé d'élire has been 
taken, but incorrectly, to include the nomination, 

{1351 Act 25 Edw. ///, 4 A demander du Roi conge de 
eslir, & puis apres la eleccion daver son assent rojal. 1534 
Act 25 /fen. VIII, c. 20 The kynge our soveran Lorde.. 
may graunt unto. .the Deane and Chapytour. .alycence..to 
procede to eleccion of an Archibishop or Bishop of the See 
soo beyng voyde, with a letter myssyve conteynyng the 
name of the persone whiche they shall electe and chose.] 
1614 Setpen 7itles Hon, 201. 1641 R. Brooke £xg. 
Episc. 11. a1695 Woop Life (1848) 200 Conge des Lire 
went to Canterbury to elect Dr, Sancroft archbishop. 1768- 
74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) 1. 64 Making an election, like 
the king by a congé d'elire, in virtue of its royal prerogative. 
1848 Chr. Remembrancer XV. 233 To put the Congé 


[From mod. 


CONGELATION. 


d'élire, whose very essence is freedom of Election, and the 
Letters Missive, the only notion of which is direct imme- 
diate xovzization, into the same official envelope. 

transf. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 475 P 1 When she has 
made her own Choice [of a husband], for Form's sake she 
sends a Congé d’Elire to her Friends. 


Congee, sb. and v. Anglo-Ind.: see CONJEE. 

Congee, congé, v. arch. Forms: 4-7 conge, 
-ey, -ie, 4-5 congey-en, congei-e, 5 cungyn, 6 
congye, 7 congy, 7-9 congee, congé. [a. OF. 
congeer, congier, f. congié sb. : cf. Pr. conjiar. (In 
15th c. altered to congedier after It. congedare, f. 
OF.: see prec.) But some of the Eng. senses are 
directly taken from the sb., of which the vb. has 
been treated as an immediate derivative. (Formerly 
stressed congey", congee’.)] 

+1. trans. To give leave to go, dismiss. Oés. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 323 Pe brid day com grete 
frape, & conged him away. c¢1374 Cuaucer TJroylus v. 
479 That we shal here bleue, Til Sarpedoun wol forth con- 
geyen [v7 cunge] vs? 1393 Gower Conf II. 238 Whan 
they to rest a while him preide, Out of his lond he them 
congeide. ¢ 1410 Love Sonavent. Mirr. x\viii. (Gibbs MS.) 
ror After pat he hadde congede be other wymmen. 1557 
Payne. Barclay’s Jugurth B iijb, To congye and lycence 
such socours as were sente vnto him from other kynges. 

+ 2. To give authoritative leave to; to license. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 259 By a statute of the 
universite of Oxenford whan eny man is i-congyed pere to 
commence in eny faculte. 1532 St. Papers Hen. VI//, 11. 
156 Beseching the Kinges Highnes of redres, or els to congye 
[ printed congue], and licence my silf to seke my remedy. 

3. zxtr. To take ceremonious leave, pay one’s 

espects at leaving; in mod. dza/., to make one’s 
retiring bow. 

1601 SHaks. All's well iy, iii. 103, I haue congied with the 
Duke, done my adieu with his neerest. 1880 IV. Cornw. 
Gloss., ‘We congeed [con-geéd] and parted’. ‘ 

4. To make a congee; to bow in courtesy or 


obeisance. Also jig. 

1606 Choice, Chance & C. (1881) 27 An other would congey 
so low that his points had much adoe to holde. 1657 REEVE 
God’s Plea 74 When he doth congee to the humours of the 
age, and make low leggs to the fancies of the times. 1660 
Futter Alixt Contempl. 1. xxii, The other came cringing 
and congying. 1823 Lams £2ia Ser.1. xi, 1 do not like to 
see the Church and Synagogue kissing and congeeing in 
awkward postures of an affected civility. 

Hence Congeeing vJ/. sb. 

16zz2 Masse tr. Aleman'’s Guzman ad Alf. i. 259 Apish 
toyes, as conging and kissing hishand. 1668 WiLkins J’ eal 
Char. 327 Congeeing, Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 

Conzeel, obs. f. ConGEAL. 


+Congelable, a. O/s. [a. F. cougelable, or on 
L. type *congelabel-is, f. congelare. see CONGEAL 
and -BLE.] =CONGEALABLE. 

1686 Goan Celest, Bodies 1. xii. 45 Is it not by nature a 
Fluid congelable. 1787 Keir in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 
278 A phial, containing some congelable vitriolic acid. 

Co-ngelate, a. andsé. ? Ods. [ad. L. congelat-us 
congealed ; see -ATE 2.] 

A. adj. Congealed ; crystallized (like ice). 

1574 Newton /ealth Mag. 35 The Gilthead, called 
aurata .. because it hath in his forehead a thinge congelate 
whiche in the water shineth like golde. 

B. sé. [see -aTE2 3.] A congealed product. 

1678 R. R[vussett] tr. Geder 1. iii. 7 Calcine the Congelate 
..in Moderate Fire. 


+Congelate, v. Ols.  [f. L. congelat- pp). 
stem of congelare: see -ATE3 5.] =CoNGEAL 2, 

1641 Frencu Diséz//. v. (1651) 135 It will presently be 
congelated into a friable substance. 


Congelation (kpndz/lé-fan). Also 5-6 con- 
gell-, 7-8 congeal-. [a. F. conge/ation (14th c. 
in Littré), or ad. its orig. L. cougeldtion-em, n. of 
action f. congelave to CONGEAL.] 

1. The action of congealing or freezing; the pro- 


cess or state of being congealed. 

1536 BELLENDEN Croz. Scot. (1821) 1. xxviii, The half of 
this loch fresis be natural] congelatioun, as utheris lochis 
dois. 1635 Person Varieties 1.71 More cold is required, 
for the congelation of vapors, than of waters. 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies 1. xii, 322 The mixture of Salt with the 
Cold Water helps to Congelation. 1755 B. Martin AZag. 
Arts & Sc. 1. v. 289 Freezing or Congealation. 1794 S. 
Wituiams Vermont 382 When he called for wine in a severe 
season, it was presented to him in a state of congelation. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 56 The solid obtained by the con- 
gelation of water is termed ice. ’ 

b. Freezing ; in /ine, point, zone of congelation. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 187 These reptiles 
continue eating the whole year, except when the cold ap- 
proaches to congelation. 1777 Ropertson //7st. Aimer. 
(1783) II. 399 The line of congelation on Chimborazzo, or 
that part of the mountain which is covered perpetually with 
snow. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xi. 249 This zone of per- 
petual congelation, 1849 Mrs. SoMERVILLE Convex. Phys. 
Sc. xxvi. 291 In the ethereal regions the temperature is 90° 
below the point of congelation. 

¢. The freezing of an animal body or member, 


so as to make it numb or dead; hence, ‘ formerly 
applied to the stupor and numbness attendant on 


certain diseases, as catalepsy, paralysis ’ (Mayne). 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s [/ush, (1586) 903 The diseases 
proceeding of cold are congelation, nummednesse, stifnesse. 
1632 tr. Bruel’s Pra.ris Med. 96 A method seruing for the 
knowledge of Catalepsis or Congealation, 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Congelation..also, the death of any part from cold, 
being the same as Frost-dite. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton 


CONGELATIVE. 


Chr. Kirkland 11. i. 35, 1 felt only the congelation, the 
paralysis, the death of life. ; 

Frozen condition; a product of freezing ; 
concr. a frozen mass. 

1686 Goan Cedest, Bod. t. ii. 4 Hail. .being the congelation 
of Rain. 1709 Aooison Tatler No, 148 P11 A Multitude 
of Congelations any Jellics of various Colours. 18:8 B. 
O'REWLy Greenland 91 Those stupendous masses of con- 

elation [ice-bergs], 1824 Muss Mitroro Village Ser. 1. 
(1863) 15 Every tree and branch incrusted with the bright 
and delicate congelation of hoar-frost. 

2. gen. Action analogous or comparcd to freez- 
ing; conversion from a fluid to a solid state. 


Formerly the name of one of the processes in Alchemy. 

1393 GowER Conf. 11. 86 First of the distillation, Forth 
with the congelation, Solucion, discention. 1471 Ripiey 
Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) 114 With heate and moisture 
by craft occasionate, With congelation of the Spyrite. 1633 
P, Fretcuer Purple /sl. uu. v, A sure foundation Compact 
and hard, whose matter (cold and drie) To marble turns in 
strongest congelation. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. i. 
(1682) 233 The making of Fat is but the Durable Congela- 
tion of Oyl : which may bedone without frost. 1830 LyELL 
Princ. Geol. 1. 465 Steam .. given out from the rents of 
lava-currents during congelation. f 

b. Crystallization ; formation of stalactites. 

1612 WoooaLt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 269 Congelation.. 
is seen in the making of Copperas, Salt-peter, or the like. 
1802 Prayrair [élustr. [1ntton. Th. 65 They would crystal- 
lize, as in other cases of congelation, froin the sides toward the 
interior. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. § Scho. iv. (1857) 79 There 
were little pools at the side of the cave, where we could 
see the work of congelation going on. 

ce. concr. A concretion, crystallization, petrifac- 
tion. 

1605 Tinme QOxers7t, i. 161 Of the congelations of these 
salts comes goutes, stones, etc. 1682 WHELER Yourn. 
Greece 1. 257 It is incrusted above with Congelations, that 
make it a most pretty Grotto. 1752 Watson in PAzl. Trans. 
XLVII. 454 To examine, whether or no coral is a plant, 
according to the general opinion, or a petrifaction or con- 
gelation, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 270 Salt hanging 
--in the form of icicles..the walks are covered with various 
congelations of the same kind. 

3. Formation of a jelly ; coagulation, clotting. 

1547 Booroe Brev. Health |\xxix. 32 b, [Choler] whytyshe 
viscus and clammy .. ingendred of congellacion of fleume. 
1751 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., The sudden congelation which 
they induce on the blood, which stops its circulation. 

. concr. A clot, a coagulation. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 332/1 He had on his arme a con- 
gellation of blood in manere of a postomme. 

4. transf. and fig. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. uw. vi. 37 Admit that the 
constitution of a divels bodie..consisteth in Spirituall con- 
gelations, as of fier andaire. 21660 HAMNONO Ser. iv. Wks. 
’ IV. 492 That all our thoughts of kindness to death are the 
congelation of such black melancholick vapours. 1896 E. 
MEttor Priesth. App. 411 The mischievous process of con- 
gelation. .applied to their fervid..utterances, turning their 
loving rapture into stern and inflexible propositions. 

+ Congelative (kpndz/ Litiv), @, Obs. fa. ¥. 
congelalif, -ive (16th c. in Littré), f. L. congelat- 
ppl. stem +-IvE.] Having the quality of congeal- 
ing ; tending to congeal ; tending to crystallize, or 
to producc calcareous deposits, stalactites, etc. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 24 This generatiue, and congela- 
tiue water, whicli | call the fift element. 1620 VENNER Mia 
Recta Introd. 3 Aire too cold is of a congelatiue power. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xix. 794 This [powder] being 
deprived of its Congelative Salts, resumes the former species 
of Quick-silver. 1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 230 Among 
the common Water there is another which I call germina- 
tive, for Plants ; congelative, for Minerals. 

b. 56. (See quot.) 

1823 Crass Zechu. Dict., Congelatives, medicines which 
refrigerate and inspissate. 

Congele, congellyn, obs. ff. ConcEAt. 

Congellacion, obs. f. CoNGELATION. 

Congemina-tion. vare—°. [a. F. congémina- 
tion, ad. L. congemindlion-em, from congemindare, 
f. con- + geminare to double.] Doubling. 

1611 Co7cr., Congemination, a congemination, doubling, 
often repeating ; (whence)jalso,as Efizenxre. 1818 in Tovo 
{from Cotgr.]. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

+ Conge‘mmed, 2. Os. [f. Con- together + 
GEM: cf. L. gemmare to glitter, sparklc.] ? Con- 
densed into gems. 

1593 Nasue Christ's T. (1613) 184 The Starres are but the 
congemmed twincklings of those his cleare eyes. 

+Conge‘nder,v. 06s. rare. [f.Con- + GENDER 

v., after L. congenerdre.] trans. To beget together. 

1558 PHAER neid v1. Riv, Much things congendrid long 
(L. mudlta diuconcreta). 1766 Grivritus Lett. betw. Henry 
§ Frances 111. 154 Your Expression, and Ideas, seem con- 
gendered, and connate. 


Congeneous: see ConGENlous a. Oés. 

Congener (kgndzino1), sé. and a. [As:sb. app. 
ad. F. congénére (16th c. Paré), ad. L. congener 
of the same race or kind, f. cov- together with + 
gener-( genus) kind; as adj., perh. dircctly from L. 
(Cogener is a rare and needless variant.)] 

A. sé. A member of thc same kind or class with 
another, or nearly allied to another in character. 
Const. of or possessive. 

&. said of animals and plants which are related 
according to scientific classification. (Rarely in 
the strict literal sense ‘ of the same genus ’.) 

1730-6 Battey (folio'’, Cougencrs (L. Congencres] of the 
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same Generation or Kind. 1731 MILLer Gard. Dict. s.v. 
Cerasus, Vhis sort of fruit hath been by many people grafted 
upon the Lawrel, to which it isa congener. 1767G. Wnite 
Selborne Let. xii. 4 Nov., Might not canary birds be natu- 
ralized. . provided their eggs were put. .into the nests of some 
of their congeners, as goldfinches, greenfinches, etc.? 1859 
Darwin Orig, Spec. iil. (1878) 59 In Russia the small Asiatic 
cockroach has everywhere driven before it its great congener. 
1883 Lougm. Mag. July 308 Sone Alpine buttercups are 
snowy-white, while most of their fewlknd congeners are 
simply yellow. 
b. gen. of persons or things. 

1837 Howitt Aur. Life vi. xiii, (1862) 544 A congener of 
these, and yet of a somewhat more civilised grade, is the 
bird-catcher and trainer. 1866 Rocrers Agric. § Prices 1. 
XVill. 398 Lard was also used, though its less costly con- 
gener, butter, was more frequently employed. 1888 Brvcr 
Amer, Comnrw, 111. 1xxxi. 68 The American shopkeeper .. 
has not the obsequiousness of his European congener. 


B. adj. Of the same kind or nature; akin. 

1867 Busunete Mor. Uses Dark Th. 305 We are made 
everlastingly congener to each other. 1889 F. Harrison in 
Fortn. Rev. Jan. 155 That belief..must further be human, 
in the sense of sympathetic and congener to man. 

+ Conge‘neracy,. Obs. rare. [f. ConGENERATE 
a.; see -acy and cf. degeneracy.) Community or 
affinity of origin, kind, or nature. 

1664 H. More Exp. Ep. 7 Churches x. 172 Churches.. 
ranged neither according to merit nor congeneracy of their 
Conditions. 1681 GLanvetn Sadducismius i. (1726) 374 
There being that congeneracy betwixt ..‘s Story and this, 
they mutually corroborate one another. 


Congenerate (kpndze‘nére't), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. congenerare to beget or produce together, 
f. con- + generare to GENERATE.] 


1. trans. To beget or gencrate together. 

1611 Cotcr., Congeneré, congenerated; begotten or in- 
gendred together. «a 1688 Cupwortn /aunut, Mor. u. iii. 
52 Vhat which did congenerate the colour. 

2. To class or associatc as a congener. 

1843 Humpureys Br7t. Moths 11. 47 The insect is scarcely 
strictly congenerated with the true high-flyers. 

Congenerate (kendzenérct), a. rare.  [ad. 
L. congenerat-us, pa. pple. of congenerare: scc 
prec.] Of the same origin, kind, or nature. 

1657 Tomuinson Kenou's Disp. 261 There are seven sorts 
of Tithymals..whereunto Esula are congenerate. 1855 
Baivev Jfystzc 98 Flutter-flies, all hued, like winged flowers, 
On violets pasturing, their congenerate food. 


Congenera‘tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec.] 
Production in union ; connation. 


1794 Martyn Rozssean’s Bot. ix. 94 note, Syngenesia 
signifies congeneration, or union of the anthers. 

Congeneric (kendzinerik), a. [f. L. con- to- 
gether + gener- (genus) race, after L. congener and 
generic.) Ofthe same genus, kind, orracc; allied 
in nature or origin. 

@ 1834 Corerioce Lit. Rem. 111]. 333 The congeneric 
question of the freedom of the will. 1836 Tooo CycZ. Anat. 
1. 288/1 The Stork and congeneric birds. 1853 PHitcips 
Rivers Yorksh, ii. 22 Widdale Fell Group.—Less deeply 
divided from its congeneric hills. 1880 A. R. WALLAcE /s/, 
Life 402 A black parrot con-generic with two species that 
inhabit Madagascar. 

So Congenerrical a. 1846 in WorcESTER. 


Congenerous (kfndzenérss), a. [f. L. con- 
gener (see CONGENER) + -OUS.] 

1. Of the same kind (as another), akin in nature 
or character. Const. zvi?h, also ¢o (+ 2210). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexnd. Ep. ut. xxi. 162 Unto its con- 
servation there is required .. a food congenerous unto the 
principles ofits nature. 1671 Grew Anat. PZ. 1. i. § 30 Some 
moisture, partly dissimilar, and partly congenerous. 1733 
ArsutHnot Ess. Arr (J.), Apoplexies, and other congener- 
ous diseases. 1853 G. JoHNsTON Vat. Hist, E. Bord. 1.209 
Another historian, of congenerous taste and learning. 1875 
Srars Serm. § Songs 251 She will demand nothing. .which 
is not congenerous with her nature. 1885 R. L. Stevenson 
in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 557 You..find it pass into congener- 
ous sounds, one liquid or labial melting away into another. 

b. Of the same genus or (more loosely) family; 
congeneric. 

1768 Pennant Zool, 1. 61 In this place {s.v. Fox] we 
should introduce the wolf, a congenerous animal. 1769 G. 
WuitE Selborne xxvi. (1789) 73 Fieldfares, which are so 
congenerous to thrushes and blackbirds. 1832 Lyew. Princ. 
Geol. 11. 114 {In} Europe, Asia, and Africa [are].. bees con- 
generous with our common hive-bee; while in America, 
this genus is nowhere indigenous. 1842 Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club Il. 28 Analogous structures in congenerous species. 

e. Of peoples: Allied in race or origin. 

1790 Pennant Lond. (1813) 3 Willing to receive any in- 
structions offered by a congenerous people, 1807 G. 
Cuatmers Caledonia 1. ut. x. 453 He conjectured, that the 
Caledonians, and Germans, must have been congenerous 
people. 1814 Jamieson Hermes Scyth. 44 The Carians 
were accounted congenerous with the Mysi. 

+2. Homogeneous. Obs. rare~}. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. u. 392 United in one similar, or 
simple and congenerous substance or body. 

+3. Cognate in character; congenial. Oés. 

1677 Hows Is. 1724 11. 531 God doth..so far excite and 
actuate those Powers, as that they are apt and habile for 
any congenerous action to which they have a natural Desig- 
nation. 1687 J. Revnotos Death's Vis. v, That Shou'd.. 
move Tow’rds th'Unconfin'd, Congenerous Realms above. 

4. Innate, congenital. rare—}. 

1813 W. Tavior in Monthly Rev. LX XII. 425 She ought 
to have considered Gothic architecture, like romantic poetry 
and the Christian religion, as native or congenerous tastes 
of the modern European. 


CONGENIALLY. 


5. Phys. Congenerous muscles: muscles which 
concur in the same action. 

17a1 in Baitry. 1830 R. Knox Déclard’s Anat. 302 By 
the law of the associatton of congenerous muscles. ' 

Ifence Conge‘nerousness, the quality of being 
of the samc nature, affinity of naturc, kinship. 

1677 H. Wativweee Meth. Saving Souls 84 Perswasive 
arguments, whose force and strength must lye tn their con. 
generousness and suitableness with the ancient Idea’s and 
Inscriptions of truth upon our souls. 

Congenial (kgndzinial), a. [mod. f. L. con- 
together + gental-is, f. genius: sce GENIAL, GENIUS. 
Cf. F. congénial: prob. a mod.L. congentalis pre- 
ccded both.] 

1. Of persons and thcir attributes: Partaking of 
the samc genius, disposition, or tempcrament ; 
kindred, sympathetic. Const. zz? (somctimes Zo). 

¢16ag Wotton (J.), A kind of congenial composure, as we 
may term it, to the likeness of our late sovereign and 
master. 1647 BERKENNEAO Ox Fletcher's H’ks., Fletcher's 
keen trebble, and deep Beaumont's base, Two, full, ccn- 
genial souls. 1700 Dryoen Fables Pref. (Globe) 503, 1 found 
I had a soul congenial to his (Chaucer's. 1791 Boswett. 
Johnson an. 1753 His religious and political notions (were] 
so congenial with those in which Langton had been edu- 
cated. 1797 Goowin £ugutrer 1. xv. 137 With a soul con- 
genial to the noblest. 1830 D'Israeti Chas. /, III. vi. 98 
This great Painter {Rubens} found. .in Charles. a congenial 
spirit. 1867 Freeman Vorm. Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 456A prince 
whose tastes were il many respects congenial with his own. 

b. of things. 

1692 Drypen Ess. on Satire You look with pleasure 
on those things which are somewhat congenial, and of a 
remote kindred to your own conceptions. 1774 WARTON 
Hist. Eng. Poetry xxi. W11. 59 Poetry and music are con- 
genial, 1823 D'Israrcyi Cur. Lit. (1859) I. 399 The con- 
genial histories of literature and of art are accompanied by 
the same periodical revolutions. 

2. Suited or agreeable to one’s temperament or 
disposition ; to one’s taste or liking. Const. Zo. 

1770 Gotosm. Des. Vill. 254 Vo me more dear, congenial 
to my heart. 1781 Gispon Decl. & F. xlvii. Il. 764 Vhe 
controversies of the times were congenial to his temper and 
understanding. 1835 Tuirtwact Greece I. viii. 334 The sea 
was an element never congenial to the spirit of Sparian 
warfare. 1878 Bosw. Smita Carthage 339 The congenial 
task of following up his rival Syphax. 

b. éransf, Suited to the nature of anything. 

(1711 Suartess. Charac. (1737) I11. 403 Nothing is.. so 
natural, so con-genial to the ihecal Arts, as that reigning 
Liberty and high Spirit of a People.] 1738 Med. Ess. & 
Observ, (ed. 2) IV. 397 These Things..relaxing the Solids 
by their kindly Heat (which some, fond of Words, would 
call congenial). 18:3 Gent. Mag. LRXXIII. 11. 296 When 
transplanted to the classic and congenial soil of Italy. 1830 
Lyete Princ. Geol. (1875) I11. tt. xxxv. 280 The food most 
congenial to this species. .is abundantly distributed. 

+3. Belonging to any being from birth, or by 
nature ; innate, natural, CONGENITAL. Odés. 

1664 H. Power £2, Philos. 1. 158 The Magnetical 
Effluviums are not Innate and Congenial to the Stone, but 
proceed ab extrinseco. 1690 Locke H/um, Und. 1. i. § 17 
Those more natural and congenial [Ideas] which it [the 
Soul] had in itself, underived from the body. a1711 Ken 
Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 102 Bless’d are all they, 
who... purge themselves from their congenial stain. 1775 
Port Chirurg. Wks. 11. 309 The congenial hernia. — HWés. 
(1783) I]. 23 To distinguish the conimon rupture froin the 
congenial in infants. } an 

+ b. Connectcd with one’s birth, natal, ‘ native ’. 

1697 Drvven Virgil, Life (1721) 1 65 Virgil suppos’d Souls 
to ascend again to their proper and congeneal Stars. /6z¢d. 
Georg. \v. 332 They mount the Sky, And to their own con- 
genial Planets fly. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. /fist.(1776 III. 213 
In animals, the climate niay be considered as congenial, and 
a kind of second nature. 

+4. Of the same kind or genus ; congenerous. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol, Chym. 87 These Diseases being 
congenial in their causes, are the same in theirCures. 1751 
Harris ffermes (1841)172 In natural species, which are con- 
genial andofkin. 1780 — Philol. [ng. (1841) 40 All languages 
are in some degree congenial, and. .founded upon the same 
principles, 1804 W. Mitroro £ss. Harmony Lang. 357 
The Hebrew..and the congenial dialects of Chaldea, Syria, 
and Arabia. 


Congeniality (kpndziniex'liti). [f. prec. + 
-y. Cf. L. geniédlitds joviality, festivity.] The 
quality of being congenial ; affinity of genius or 
disposition ; agreeableness to one’s nature or 


tastes. : 

1620 Worton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 299 The pride that 
I take in a certain Congeniali1y (as I may term it: with your 
Lordships studies. 1624 — Archit.(T.), Painieis and poets 
have alwayes had a kind of congeniality. 1791 Boswrit 
Fohnson 26 Mar. an. 1776, I could not perceive in his 
Character much congeniality of any sort with thai of John- 
son. 1826 Disraei Irv. Grey vi. iil, There is no con- 
geniality in our tastes or in our tempers. 1880 L. SterHeN 
Pope viii. 185 There is so much congeniality between 
Horace and Pope. 

Conge‘nialize, v. rare. [f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
In nonce-uses : a. trans. To make congenial. b. 


intr. To be or become congenial with; also fig. 
1814 Br. Jees Corr. w.A. Anox (1834) 11.195 One can fee! 
infinitely more disposed to comgenialize with an honest, 
orthodox, pious dissenter, than, eic. 1817 — Life & Lert. 
Ixii. 575 Inward religion .. congenializes and cordializes 
human life. 1863 Dadian Unrv. Mag. Oct. 440 The sunsei, 
whose light congenialized with a small jewel on her brow. 


Congenially, adv. [f. as prec. +-L¥-.] In 
a congenial manner. 
1749 Bortace in Ail, Trans, XLVI. 272 Tre true Dia- 
52-2 


CONGENIALNESS. ° 


mond seems to have more lapideous Juice included, and 
more intimately and congenially united under an equal 
Surface, than any other Body in the World. 1884 Afanch. 
Exam. 14 July 5/3 A few very dirty boys congenially 
employed im vilifying and insulting their betters, 

Conge‘nialness. vave—°. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] = CONGENIALITY. 

1731 Baie II, Cozgeniaduess, the likeness of one kind to 
or with another. 1755 in JoHNSoN; also in mod. Dicts. 

+Conge’nious, z. O/s. Also 7 -geneous. [f. 
L. cov- together + gert-us +-0US (cf. CONGENIAL). 
The spelling in -éozs was prob. suggested by 
homogeneous, etc. Cf. It. congeneo ‘of the same 
kind’ (Florio).] = CONGENEROUS ; homogeneous, 

1630 Hates Gold. Rent. (1688) 364 In the blood thus 
drop’d there remains a spirit of life congenius to that in the 
body. 1658 J. Ropinson Stone to Altar 87 Congeneous 
unto the former, is this mistake. 1677 Hate Contempé. u. 
232 This Retribution, as it is most admirably Con-genious 
and Con-natural to the right constitution of the Humane 
Nature. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Alerc. Compit, xviit.644 For what 
sooner fills the vacuities of the Flesh, than a congeneous 
substance. | 

Congenital (kpndzenital), 2. [mod. f. L. 
congenzt-us(see CONGENITE) + -AL. So F. congénital, 
admitted into the 6th ed. of the Academy's Dic- 
tionary in 1835. The sense was formerly expressed 
by congenial, Fr. congénial.] 

Existing or dating from one’s birth, belonging to 
one from birth, born with onc. a. echo. in Pathol, 
(as a congenital disease or defect». 

1796 A. Duncan Annals Med. I. 20 Bronchocele..is not 
often congenital. 1807 S. Coorer First Lines Surg. 387 
Congenital hernia. 1856 Sir B. Bropie Psychol. Ing. 
I. v. 18x The mind of an individual who labours under con- 
genital blindness .. cannot fail to be imperfect. 1878 ‘I. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 365 Ordinary congenital cataract. 

b. in Sot. 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids vii. 315 The so-called con- 

genital attachment of the pollinia by their caudicles. 
c. in general use. Const. weth. 

1848 Kincstey Saint's Trag. iv. i, The mind of God, re- 
vealed In laws, congenital with every kind And character 
of man. 1852 H. Rocers £ss. I. vii. 374 Notions, coeval 
with the mind in date, congenital with its very faculties, 
1852 Brackie Stud. Lazg. 2 The living process of nature 
acting by congenital, divinely-implanted instinct. 1866 
Kincstey Leff. (1878) II. 242 The congenital differences of 
character in individuals. 1879 M. Arnotp JZixcd Ess. 69 
The French people, with its congenital sense for the power 
of social intercourse and manners. 

Congenitally (kpndzenitali), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2,] Ina congenital way; from birth. 

1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids i. 9 Pollinia furnished. .with 
a caudicle, congenitally attached to a viscid disc. 1884 A. 
J. Etuis in A thenvum 12 Jan. 55/2 lf..the parents are not 
congenitally deaf the offspring is in no danger. 

+ Conge‘nite, 2. Ods. Also 7-8 -it. [ad. L. 
congenit-us born togcther with, connatc, coéval, f. 
con- together + gezez/zes born, produced. ] 


Born or produced along with, connate, congenital ;* 


belonging by nature, natural. Of ideas, prin- 
ciples, etc.: Innate. Const. fo, wth. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr xii. 173 This..is our first, 
originary, naturall, and congenite obedience, to obey the 
Prince. 1621 Burton Axat. Afel, 1. ii. 1. v, [Causes] con- 
genit or born with us, are either natural, as old age, or 
preicr naturam, 1667 Boye Orig, Formes § Qual.3 The 
antient Corpuscularian Philosophers .. were .. reduced to 
make Motion congenite to Matter. 17r2 BLACKMoRECrea- 
tion Pref. (1786) 2 These original independent ideas, that 
owe not their being to the operation of the understanding, 
but are .. congenite and co-existent with it. @1716 Soutu 
Serm. VAL. xiii, (R.), Sinful habits .. congenit with our 
natures, : 

+ Congenited, 77/2. Ods. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 
Born or produced together, united in birth or origin. 

1630 [. Westcote Devon. (1845) 95 They [Exe and Barle] 
were at their first springs congennited, being sprung not 500 
paces distant one from the other. 

+ Congeniture. Ods. [f. L. type *congenitira, 
f. ppl. stem congenzt-(see CONGENITE) : see -URE.] 

1730-6 BatLey (folio), Congenzture, the Birth of Things at 
the same Time. 

+Congeon, co’njon. Obs. Forms: 3 ?can- 
gun, 4 kongon, conjoun, -ioun, -gioun, § 
conion(e, coonyone, counjon, congyn, 5- con- 
geon. [The phonology and final stress in verse 
show this word to be of French origin. In all 
probability cazge in the earliest quot. is the same 
word, and stands for cangiun or canjun ( g for 7 
being not infrequent in ME., cf. the form 4ongor), 
repr. an ONF. “cangiun, cangeon :—late L. cambio, 
cambionem (cited in Grimm Deut. Afythol., tr. 
Stallybrass 1888, vol. IV, 1754, and thence in 
IIenschell’s Du Cange), a CHANGELING (Ger. 
wechselbalg a child of an incubus, demon, or 
hag, substituted for a human child) f. canedbire to 
change. 

The ME. forms have suffered at the hands of bad copyists 
and editors, who have turned conjox into coujon, contour (= 
conjoun) into cornoun, with other blundered spellings. A 
derivation from caszdio fits the sense, for changelings were 
popularly held to grow up dwarfs or deformed in body (cf. 
sense 1), and deficient in intellect ‘sense 2), and to be called 
one was a grievous insult ieners 3,4) ‘The difficulties are 
(1) the apparent rarity of the word in Fr., where the only 
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instance yet cited is one of 1427 in Du Cange. repeated 
by Godefroy, under the form changon ‘terme injurieux’, 
which is app. the central F. form, standing for changeou, 
chanjon; (2) the AFr. orearly ME. change of caz- to con- ; 
this took place before the retraction of the stress from the 
final syllable, and may have been owing to association with 
the prefix coz-.] 

1. A dwarf, or congenitally deformed man. 

c1230 Halt Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oder crupel .. bu 
most to him halden. a@1400 Sat, Blacksmiths in Rel. Ant. 
I. 240 The cammede kongons cryen after col! col! c14q40 
Promp. Parv. go Coonyone {v.7. conione or dwerhe, 
dwerwe, Pynson 1499 congeon or dwerfe], sessi/Zus. ¢1475 
Pict. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 806/6 Hie tantellus, a congyn. 
{x6r7 Minsneu Ductor, *Congcon, An old English word 
signifying the same that Dwarfe in our common speech. 
1706 Puitips (ed. Kersey), t Coxgeon, a Dwarf, a Person of 
low stature (oés.), Hence in Kersey, Baitey, etc.,and 1768 
Cuatterton Passing of old Bridge Wks. 11. 280 A Congeon 
Squier bare in his Hande his Helmet.] 

2. A half-wit ; an imbecile; =CHANGELING 4. 

ce1285 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 412/321 ‘ Loke’ he seide ‘this olde 
conjoun [St. John], in his olde liue, hou he pleizez with fis 
3ongue brid!’ ¢ 1330 Arth. & Aferl. 206 Sir, our king is bot 
a conjoun: Tho he seighe swerdes drawe To fle sone he 
was wel fawe. 1340 Ayend. 76 Pet byep be small stones of 
gles ssynynde, and be conioun[F. szsard] his bayp[=buys 
them] uor rubys, uor safyrs, oper uor emeroydes. pet byeb 
as iueles to childeren. 

3. A derisive or contemptuous term applied to a 
child. 

(Cf. Ger. zechselbalg ; Sc. croot, cruit, a puny, pigmy, de- 
piel child, applied in contempt or anger to any little 
child.) 

¢ 1330 Arth. § Alerd, 1071 That child was bot of yeres two 
..The Iustice seyd, Thou gabbest, conioun. ?a@r1400Chesfer 
Pl. x. Slaughter of Innoc. (1843) 1.177 Hered. That vile 
counjon [the babe Christ], that thus would reave me of my 
crowne. Jbid. 1.178 Solder. But for to kill such a congeon 
Me shames sore by Mahounde. /é7d. 1.179 With this speare 
I thinke to assaie To kille manye a smalle congion: ‘These 
congeones in the cloutes I will kill. 

4. An offensive term of abusc or dislike. 

¢1300 A. Adss. 1718 Darie, the kyng ofalle kynges. . Sente 
gretyng, withouten honour To the yonge robbour Alisaun- 
dre! thou conioun [ frzzfed coinoun] wode. 1362 Lanai. P. 
Pi. A. x1. 86 And nou cometh a conioun and wolde cacchen of 
my wittes. 1399 — Aich. Redeles ui. 46 Thanne cometh ther 
a congioun with a grey cote, as not of his nolle as he the nest 
made. ?ax1q00 Chester Pl. iit. Death of Abel (1843) I. 40 
Saye, thou caittiffe, thou congeon, Weneste thou to passe 
one of renowne? 

Conger! (kpnges). Forms: 4 kunger, 5-7 
cunger, congre, (5 cungur, -gyre, -gger, con- 
gur(e, -ggyre, 6 congar, coonger), 6— conger. 
[a. OF. congre:—L. congr-um (conger), ad. Gr. 
yoyypos, all in same sense. ] 

1. A large species of eel living in salt water and 
attaining a length of from six to ten feet; it is 
caught for food, being common on the coasts of 
Britain and other European countries, but rare 
along the American coast of the Atlantic; the 
sea-eel. 

{r213 Rot. Chart. (Rolls) 194 Habeant totam emptionem 
miulvellorum et congruorum.. per totam Corn{ubiam].] c 1300 
Sat. People Kildare ii. in E. E. P. (1862) 153 Mani grete 
kunger swimmep abute pi fete. c1325 Coer de L. 3515 
Fysch, flesch, salmoun and cungyr Off us non schal dye for 
hungyr. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P, R. xi. xxvi. (1495) 462 
The Congre hath many wyles and is wytte and wyly of 
getynge of meete. c1425 Ang. Voe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 641/38 
fic congruus, a conggyre. 14.. Black Bh. of Admiralty 
II. 103 Also of purpais, samoun, cungger, and turbut. 1516 
in Lodge //2ust. Brit. Hist. (1791) I. 13, I have sent by this 
berer..x pasties of congars, 1597 Suaks. 2 f/ex. JV, 1. iv. 
266 Eates Conger and Fennell. 1602 Marston Axfonio's 
Rev. nu. i, If ..a mermaid be half a fish and _halfe cunger. 
1676 WALTON Angler 1. xiii. (1791) 185 The mighty Conger, 
taken often in Severn about Cicucearer 1791 WotcotTt 
(P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 426 And snatch 
a wriggling Conger from the flood. 1881 F. Day /7shes 
Gt. Brit, 11. 251 ‘The conger is very sensible to atmospheric 
changes. 

2. Applied in abuse to a man. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen, JV, u, iv. 58 Hang yourself, you 
muddy conger, hang yourself! 

3. Conb, Conger-doust, -douce, dal. [doust 
dust, powder], conger dried and powdered for 
making fish soup; conger-head, a term of abuse. 

1630 DEKKER 2d Pt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 II. 140 She 
nibbled but wud not swallow the hooke, because the Cunger- 
head her husband was by. 1808 PoLtwHELe Corvish Voc., 
Conger-dousts. 1865 Coucn Brit. Fishes 1V. 345. 1880 
E. Cornwall Gloss.s.v., Conger-doust, Up to the beginning 
of the present century, a large trade existed between Corn- 
wall and Catholic countries in Conger-douce. 

+ Conger? (kpynges). Obs. [Of doubtful origin 
and form.] See quots. 

To Kersey is due the statement (or suggestion) that the 
word was originally congress or F. congrés, subsequently 
treated as a plural, with singular coxger. But it is to 
be noted that in most of the quots. conger is applied to 
the association, not to a member of it. Bailey refers it 
tentatively to cozger the fish, which may indicate a con- 
temporary joke. 

azjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Conger, a Set or Knot of 
Topping Book-sellers of London, who agree. .that whoever 
of them Buys a good Copy, the rest are to take off sucha 
particular nuinber..in Quires, on easy Terms. 1706 Put- 
Lips (ed. Kersey), Congress or Congers, a particular Society 
of Booksellers, who put in Joynt Stocks for the Buying and 
Printing of Copies, and Trading for their common Advan- 
tage. 172x BaiLey, Congre,a Society of Booksellers, who 
have a Forint Stock in Trade, or agree to Print Books in | 


CONGESTED. 


Co-partnership. — (1731) vol. II. Conger, Congre, a society 
of booksellers..of ro or more..so called, because as a large 
conger eel is said to devour the small fry, so this united 
body overpowers young and single traders. 1754 Connois- 
seury 31 Jan. No. 1.3 That book in the phrase of the Conger 
is best, which sells most. /ézd., We must not however think 
the members of the Conger strangers to the deeper parts of 
literature. 1886 F. H, Rivincton in A thenvunz g Jan. 67 
If the statement..were in the book of a member of one of 
the London Congers, or societies of booksellers, it would 
be a copy of the usual statement sent to each shareholder 
by the managing partner. s 

Conger’, cunger (kznga1). A dialectal name 
of the cucumber in the Midland counties of England. 

1854 Miss Baker Northamptonsh, Gloss. 1. 140 So general 
is this word that an eminent seedsman informs me that 
cottagers and market gardeners.. usually ask for conger 
seed. [x89x It is now less common, though stillin use from 
S. Lincolnshire to Warwickshire.] 

Conger-eel (ke'nger,7"l). [f Concer '. + EEt.] 

1. =ConcER}, 

1602 Carew Cornwad/ (1811) 97 Called a conger-eel. 
1620 VENNER Via Recta iv. 76 The Conger is a long round 
fish, in shape like vnto a great Eele, and is therefore called 
the Conger-Eele. 1813 Binctey Anim. Biog. (ed. 4) INI. 5 
When at its full size the Conger Eel has sometimes been 
known to measure more thanten feet inlength. 1843 Pexny 
Cycl, XXV. 490/2 The conger-eel..is readily distinguished 
.. by the upper jaw being the longest. 

2. In U.S. applied to other species of eel, esg. on 
the Atlantic Coast to Zoarces anguillaris of the 
family Lycodide: see also LAMPER-EEL. 

+Conge‘riate,v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. congeria 
or congeriés (see next) +-aTE3.] trans. To pile up, 
heap together. 

1627-47 Fertuam Resolves 1. xliv. 139 How ayery must 
they [fancies] needs be, that are congeriated wholly, on the 
fumes, perhaps, of distempered braines. : 

Congeries (kéndzierijzz). [a. L. congeriés 
heap, pile, collected mass, f. congerére to carry to- 
gether: see ConcEst.] A collection of things 
merely massed or heaped together; a mass, heap. 

a 1619 Fotuersy A ¢heout. 11. x. § 3 (1622) 303 Yet is hee a 
congeries..a masse of many vniike and repugnant affec- 
tions. 1678 CupwortH /2feld, Syst. 1. iv. 423 A meer Heap 
and Congeries of Dead and Stupid Matter. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict., Clouds, a Congeries chiefly of watry Par- 
ticles. 1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 11 The congeries of 
rocks called the Edystone. 1849 Mrs. SomERVILLE Con- 
nect. Phys. Se. xxxvil. 414 It [the Milky Way] is a vast and 
somewhat flattened stratum, or congeries of stars. 1875 
Stunss Const. Hist. 11}. xx. 383 A curious congeries of 
towers, halls, churches, and chambers. 


Congerminate, v. rave—'. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. congerminare to shoot forth at the same time: 
see Con- and GERMINATE.] zér. To germinate 
or develop together. 

1822 T. Taytor Apuleius 29 Now she, congerminating 
{congerminascenti} with me into an equality of love. 

Congeroid, bad form of CoNGRoID, 

+ Congest, 50. Obs. rare. [ad. L. congest-us 
accumulation, heap, f. ppl. stem of congercre : see 
next.] A collected mass, a collection ; a concretion. 

¢ 1630 Jackson Creed v. xv. Wks. IV. 106 Sense is of con- 
cretes or congests, not of abstracts or essences. /éid. x1. v. 
Wks. X. 92 Any heap or congest may become greater by 
addition of matter. 1657 G. Starkey Hedsmont's Vind, 36, 
I wrote a Congest of methodical Arguments. 

Congest (kgndzevst), v. [f. L. congest-, ppl. 
stem of conger-cre to carry togethcr, collect, heap 
up, etc. (whence also the freq. congestare).] 

+1. trans. To bring or gather together, to collect ; 
to heap up, to mass. Oés. 

1538 Leranp /fin. I. p. xxi, The Writers, whose Lyves 
I have congestid ynto foure Bokes. a@ 1619 FoTHERBY 
A theom, u. i. § § (1622) 205 He had congested and amassed 
together such infinite monies. 1664 Evetyn Sydva (1679) 28 
The leaves of oak abundantly congested on snow, preserves 
it. 1667 H. More Drv. Dial. ww. xxxii. (733) 382 If all were 
congested together out of History touching that Church. 
1758 R. Brookes Pract. Physic(ed. 3) 11.270 These diseases 
generally arise from a viscid Serum or Chyle congested in 
the Mesentery, and which obstructs its Glands. 

2. refl. and intr. To gather together ; to accumu- 


late to excess, to become congested. 

3859 I. Taytor Logic in Theol. 247 The secularism of the 
present time .. congests itself .. into a proposal of this sort. 
1883 Pall Madi G. 30 Mar. 2/: If capital is frightened away 
from Parisian house speculations for a time, it will congest 
somewhere else. : 

3. trans. To affect with congestion; to produce 


congestion in. Chiefly in fasszve: see next 2. 


Congested (kfndze'stéd), A/. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. Heaped together; accumulated. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man Ep. Ded. 1 To lye waste, and 
voyde, as a rude congested heape. 1651 Ocitpy sop 
(1665) 164 On watry Mountains and congested Floods, 

2. Aled. Overcharged with an unnatural accumu- 
lation of blood ; afecen with congestion. 

Cf. quot. 1758 in CoNGEsT z. 1. . ’ 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xx. 260 Their eyes being so 
congested by the glare of the sun that they are. .nearly 
blind. 1865 R. Hunter in Aforn. Star 23 Feb., We phy- 
sicians say, the lung is congested: by which we mean that the 
vessels are full almost to bursting. 1877 Roperts Handbhk. 
Med. 1. 26 The functions of a congested organ are often 
materially and seriously interfered with. : 

b. frazsf. Filled up by an obstructive accumu- 


lation ; overcrowded. 
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1862 B. Taytor //ome § Abr, Ser. un. v. 347 While the 
atinosphere is heavy, portentous, congested (to borrow a 
medical word, which expresses the feeling better than any 
otber), 1891 Newspaper, The effects of the congested 
state of the goods traffic are now being felt in almost every 
industry.—A scheme for relieving the congested districts In 
Ireland by means of emigration. 

3. Bot. ‘Crowded very closely’ (Zreas. Bot. 
1866). 

Conge’stible, a. 
-BLE.] 

1730-6 Bauey (folio), Congestib/e, that may be heaped 
ue or gotten together. Hence in Jounson, and other 

icts. 

Congestion (kfndzge'styan). [a. F. congestion 
(16th e. in Paré), ad. L. congestron-em, n. of action 
from congérére: see CONGEST v.] 

+1. The action of gathering or heaping together 


in a mass; a crowding together; accumulation. 

1593 Nasue Chris?’s 7. (1613) 17 The Earth, a congestion 
or heaping up of grosse matter together, 1633 T. Apams 
ae 2 Peter ii. 2 The attraction or congestion of this tu- 
mult. 1671 Evetyn Diary 17 Oct., Most of the church. 
-yards.. were filled up with..the congestion of dead bodies 
one upon another, for want of earth, even to the very top 
of the walls. : 

+b. concr. A heap, pile. Ods. 

1664 EveLyn tr. #reart’s Archit, 120 Those irregular con- 
gestions, rude and brutish inventions. 1834 Sir H. Taytor 
Artevelide u. Vv. ili, A huge congestion of unmetbodised 
matter. 

+2. Afed. The accumulation of blood or morbid 
matter tn any part of the body; ‘a collection of 
inatter, as tn abscesses and tumours’ (J.). Ods. 

1634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. 250 There are two 
general causes of Impostumes, fluxion, and Congestion. 
1802 Med. Fru/. VIII. 211 Some symptoms of beginning 
congestion of hlood in the head began to show themselves. 
1811 Hooper Med. Dict. 7992 Crying unloads the head of 
congestions. 

Hence b. Congestion of an organ: an abnormal 
accumulation of blood in its vessels, by which its 


funettons are disordered. 

1803 Ved. Frnt. 1X. 325 The second or local Sthenic 
Congestion is..one of the most frequent causes of Apoplexy. 
1845 G. Day tr, Sisnon'’s Anim. Chem. 1.265 Blood was 
again taken, in consequence of further symptoms of con- 
gestion. 1875 B. RicHarpson Dis. Mod. Life 65 The 
diseases inchltled under the names of catarrh, bronchitis, 
congestive bronchitis, congestion of the lungs, pneumonia. 

3. fransf. and fig. A crowding together or ac- 
cumulation which disorganizes regular and healthy 

_ activity; congested or overcrowded condition, as of 
population, traffie, etc. 

1868 Bricut Sf. /ref.1 Apr., The whole system (of Par- 
liamentary representation] was in such a state of congestion 
that it could not be tolerated any longer. 1883 P. S. Rosin- 
son Saints & Sinners 12 Congestion of traffic. 1887 Ztmes 
(Wkly. ed.) 25 Feb. 9/3 Emigration was gradually relieving 
that local congestion of the population. 

Congestiparous, 2. Med. [f. L. congest-us 
ConGESsT sé. + -parus producing + -ous.] ‘ Applied 
to remedies whtch produce congestion or the differ- 
ent forms of Contrafluxton.’ 188 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Congestive (k/ndze'stiv), a. [f. L. congest-, 
ppl. stem (see CoNGEST v.) + -IVE.] Relating to, of 
the nature of, or produced by, congestion. 

1846 WoRrcESTER cites Mott. 1864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., 
‘The immediate cause of deceased’s death was congestive 
apoplexy. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 235 Many of 
these dropsies are of congestive origin. 

Congette, -ing, var. of Consgcr, -ING. Ods. 

Congey, -eye, obs. f. ConGEE. 

Congiary (kendgiari). Row. Antig. [ad. L. 
congiari-um lit. a vessel that holds a congius, f. 
congius ; see below and -ary.] A gift divided 
among the people or the soldiers, orig. something 
measured in a congius, such as corn or wine. 

(Some dictionaries give congiary also as a coin: this is an 
error founded on quots. 1697, 1727.) 

1601 Hottanp Péiny Il. 417 It is said that Ancus Martius 
..gaue vnto the people a congiary or largesse of 6000 
Modij of salt. 1697 Evetyn Disc. Afedals 187 The Gift of 
Largesses and Congiaries in Provisions of Corn, &c., ap- 
pearing in the Reverses. 1701 W. Worton Hest. Rome vi. 
8; Marcus gave a Congiary to the People. 1727-51 Cuam- 
Bers Cycl., Cougiarinm, congiary, among medalists, a gift, 
or donative, represented on a medal .. Nero, whose con- 
giaries are the first that we find represented on medals, 
gave four hundred sesterces. 1832 Slackw. A/ag, XXXII. 
607 To the citizens of Rome. .he presented, in one congiary, 
about two guineas and a half a-head. 

Congie, obs. f. Concer, 

Conging: sce Concer v. 

Congioun, var. of Concron. Ods, 

| Congius (kendzivs). Pl. -ii, [L.] 1. Rom, 
Aniig. A measure for liqutds, containing the etghth 
part of a Roman amphora, or about 7 pints. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 2. xix. exxviii. (1495) 392 
coe conteyneth sixe Sextarius. ¢1420 Pallad. on 
ffusb. 1. 108 Ffor greatest treen.. vi Congeus or iv of it 
ymmote. 1600 HoLttanp Livy xxv. ii. 546 For every street 
throughout the citie, was allowed a Congius of oyle. 1821 
J. Q. Avams in Davies Met», Syst. ui. (1871) 82 There is a 
standard congius of the age of Vespasian still extant at 
Rome. 

2. Pharm. The pharmaceutical name for a gallon, 
Teprescnted in prescriptions by the letter C. 


[f. L. congest- ppl. stem + 
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+Congla‘ciate, v. Oss. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
conglacta-re to trecze up, f. cor- together + glactare 
to make or turn to ice, f. g/aczés ice.] 

lL. ¢vans. To convert into ice, to freeze. 

1686 Goap Celest, Bodies uu. ix. 284 Our Colledge Ale.. 
being conglaciated,.. upon a Thaw never returned to its 
self. /éfd. it. xii. 322 The Salt invigorating the Cold of the 
Water, and so conglaciating the snow. 

b. To make solid like ice (by other means than 
cold); to congeal, petrify. 

1660 H. More Adyst. God? vi. ix. 234 Thunder. .conglaci- 
ates or makes rigid, fluid or soft bodies. 

ce. To make smooth ltke tce or glass, to polish. 
1656 H. More Antid. Ath, ui. xvi. (1712) 140 To con- 


glaciate and polish the surfaces of the clouds to such an ex- | 


traordinary accuracy of figure. 

2. inir. To become tce, to freeze, congeal. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send, Ep. 1. i. 50 Neither doth .. 
any thing properly conglaciate but water. 1670 P/:7. 
Trans, V. 2023 The Water..did by the operation of the in- 
troduced cold. .totally conglaciate. 1808 J. Bartow Co/ustb, 
vi. 169 The waves conglaciate instant. 

Hence Congla‘ciated, Congla‘ciating #//. ads. 

1656 H. More LEuthus. Tri. 43 The Moon is of a con- 
glaciated substance. 1660 — Myst. Godt. vi. vill. 233 Of 
conglaciating Thunders, and the transmutation of ie’ 
wife into a pillar of Salt. 1750 G. Hucnes Barbadoes 56, 
I went down into several of these Caves. .{to find] the petri- 
fied conglaciated substances. ; 

+ Conglacia‘tion. Os. [n. of action f. as 
prec.: see -ATION. So tn mod.F.] 

1. The action or process of turning into, or be- 
coming, tce ; freezing, congelation. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learnt, 153 Predictions 
may be made of .. Deluges, Draughts, Heates, Conglacia- 
tions. 1651 Biccs New Disp. 118 Congelation or congla- 
tiation. 1699 PAéit. Trans. XX1. 341 As to their Rarifaction 
and Conglaciation. 

2. concr. Any frozen or crystallized formation. 

1750 G. HuGues Barbadoes 11. 55 [The caves’] petrified 
Icicles (if I may so call them) and other Conglaciations. 

Conglobate (kpnglobe't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. congloba-re to gather into a globe or ball: see 
next.] To gather or form into a ball or globe, or 
a rounded compact mass. Also fg. 

1. trans. =ConcLoseE a. Chietly in fa. pple. 

1635 Swan Spec. AL. v. § 2 (1643) 123 Not conglobated into 
one bodie as the stars are. 1671 WitLouGHsy in Phil. 
Trans. V1. 2279 The similitude of those Theca’s, conglo- 
bated together, to the Eggs of Spiders. 1775 JolNson 
Western Ist, Wks. x. 500 Many particular features and dis- 
criminations will be compressed and conglobated into one 
gross and general idea. 1857 BERKELEY C7y'ptog. Bot. 176 
yes conglobated without any definite order. 

. intr, (for refl.) =CONGLOBE b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ui. vii. 120 Some semi- 
nall matter, which may after conglobate into the forme of 
anegge. 1650 BuLwWER Axnthropomet. Ep. Ded., To sum- 
mon Demoeritical Atoines to conglobate into an intellectual 
Form. 1803 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. X1V. 490 To 
suppose, that out of a chaotic mass..such mute balls should 
have conglobated, by a gravitation inherent in the matter. 

Conglobate (kenglobe't), a. [ad.L. conglobiil-us, 
pa. pple. of conglobd-re to gather into a globe or 
ball, f. coz- together + g/obdre to make into a ball, 
f. glob-us ball, GLoBE.] 

1. Formed or gathered tnto a ball, rounded, 
globular. 

1649 Dryvpen Death Ld. Hastines 35 All, as in tbeir 
sphere, Were fix'd, conglobate in his soul. 1801 Home in 
Phil. Trans. XC. 77 The kidnies are conglobate. 1845 
G. Day tr. Simon’s Anim, Chem. 1. 193 Arterial hlood, on 
being whipt, allows the fibrin to separate in short con. 
globate masses. 1866 7reas. Bot. 320 Conglobate, collected 
into a ball, as the florets of Echinops. 

2. Phys. Applied distinctively to glands of 
simple structure, esp. those of the lymphaties ; op- 
posed to CONGLOMERATR, q.v. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans. 1. 177 Conglobate Glanduls..contra- 
distinguished to those that (eer the name of Conglomerate 
Glanduls. 1674 /dfdf. YX. 115 He asserts the Lympha to 
be a particular subtile liquor, separated into the conglobate 
glanduls from the Serum of the blood, 1784 Gent. Alag. 
LIV. 11. 609 Equal to the touch in every part, except where 
the conglobate glands are situated. 1836 Topp Cyc/, Anat. 
I. 23/2 The lymphatic or conglobate glands compose a very 
important part of the absorbent system. 1876 Quain Anat. 
HI. 191 Lymphatic glands, named also conglobate glands. 

Hence Conglobately adv., in a rounded form or 
manner, 

1730-6 in Baiey (folio). Hence in J. and mod. Dicts. 

Conglobated (kpnglobe'téd), pp/. a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ED.] Gathered into a ball, rounded. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 212/1 An impure 
mass of conglobated darkness. 1784 Twam.ny Dairying 
147 The conglobated, or round Leaf. 1814 Worpsw. £.x- 
cursion m1. 981 Conglobated hubbles undissolved. 

th. Phys. = CONGLOBATR a, 2. Obs. 
1676 Phil. Trans. X1. 772 The Lymphaticks .. he will 


have to arise from conglobated glandules. 16.. Grew 
(J.), The testicle, . is one large conglobated gland. 
Conglobation (kpnglebz'fan. [ad. L. con- 


globalion-em, n. of action from conglobire to Cox- 
GLOBATE. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of gathering or forming into a 
globe or rounded mass. Also fig. 

1604 T. Wricut Passfons v. § 4. 270 If hee hath committed 


various offences, the Conglobation and annumeration of 
them .. cannot but stirre vp .. the auditors to abhorre him. 


CONGLOMERATE. 


1681 GLANVILL Sadducismus 132 A piece of Wax .. rolled 
into the form of a Globe loses something of its former ex- 
tension, by this conglobation. 1882 Sta.Lo Concepts 4 Th. 
Mod. Physics 279 Vhe rotatory velocity [of the planets). .at 
the moment of their detachment and conglohation. 

2. A rounded formation, a conglomeration. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /seud. / fp. 1. xi. 138 In this spawne 
-.are to be discerned inany gray specks, or little congloba- 
tions. @ 1697 Auurey Nat. //ist. Surrey (1719) IL, 185 A 
huge Stone (a Conglobation of Gravel and God 1788 tr. 
Swedenborg’s Wisd. Angels \u. § 207 Successive Composi- 
tions, or Gontmcietions and Conglobations from siinple 
Things. 1854 7ait's Mag. XX1. 454 ‘That heterogencous 
conglobation, that. .multi-mosaic monarchy. 

Conglobe (kgngloub), v. [a. F. conglole-r 
(16th e. in Paré , ad. L. conglobare to CONGLOBATE.] 
To gather or form into a ball or globe, or a 
rounded compact mass. Also fig. a. frans. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. V1. 329 His ennimeis .. Con- 
globit war togidder in ane glen. 1593 Nasuet Christ's 7. 
(1613) 123 Vnsatiable Art-searching Aristotle, that in the 
round compendiate bladder of thy braine, conglohedst these 
three great bodies, Ileauen, Earth, and.. Waters). 1667 
Mitton 7. £, vu. 239 Then founded, then conglob'd Like 
things to like. 174z Pore Dunc. 1v. 79 Orb in orb, con- 
glob’d are seen The buzzing Bees about their dusky Queen. 
1839 Baitey Festus xx. (1848) 254 All elements Conglobe 
themselves from chaos, purified. 1882 Sentey Nat. Nel. 
236 ‘The influence which draws together and conglobes cer- 
tain individuals into a living society. 

b. zxtr. (for ref.) 

1600 W. Watson Onodlibets Relig. & St. (1602) 3 Wereupon 
the fire... conglobed together in the highest cloud. 1667 
Mitton 7. Z. vu. 292 As drops on dust conglobing froin 
the drie. 1715-20 Pore //iad xvi. 498 The big round drops 
.. Conglobing on the dust. 1880 BrowninG Pan & Luna 
50 The downy swathes [of cloud] combine, Conglobe. 

* Hence Conglo-bed /f/. a. 

1822 T. Taytor tr. Apuleius iv. 86 In a condensed and 
conglobed band. 

+ Conglo-bular, a. Ods. [f. Cox- + GLozuar, 
after the prec. derivatives of L. conglobdre.] Ga- 
thered into a rounded form, globular. 

1741 T. FRANcKLIN tr. Cicero's Nat. Gods 1. 142 Let us 
examine the Earth. .Solid, round, and conglobular. 

+Conglo-bulate, a. Ods. Phys. [f. L. con- 
together + g/obu/l-us little ball, globule (dim. of 
globus ball) + -aTE%, on the analogy of conglobale 
(as=con- + glob-us + -ATE.)] = CONGLOBATE a. 2. 

1702 Frover Cold Baths 1. iv. (1709) 118 Glands, whether 
conglobulate, or conglomerate. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Ob- 
serv. Surg. (1771) 270 The Lymph in Conglobulate Glands. 

Conglo‘bulate, v. are. [f. as prec. + -aTES.] 
intr. To collect into a rounded or compact mass. 

1768 Jounson in Boswell, A number of them [swallows] 
conglobulate together, by flying round and round, and then 
all in a heap throw themselves under water. 


Conglomerate (kfnglp'mért), a. and sd. [ad. 
L. conglomeral-us, pa. pple. of conylomerare: see 
next.] A. adj. 

1. Gathered together into a more or less rounded 
mass, or conststing of parts so gathered; clus- 
tered. Also fig. +a. as pa. pple. Obs. 

1572 BossewEL. A rmorie u. 118b, Certain trees .. bring 
forth fruit conglomerate with leaues. 1626 Bacon Sy/2uz 
§ 267 The Beams of Ligbt, when they are multiplied and con- 
glomerate. 

b. as adj. (In mod. use often fg. from 4.) 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. 246/1 [Insects] bave conglomerate 
or compound eyes. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 113 This 
close conglomerate English speech. 1872 Lippon E/em. 
Relig. ii. 42 All the positive religions in the world. .are alike 
conglomerate formations. 

2. Phys. Applied to glands of a compound or 
complex structure ; formerly, as distinguished from 
the simple ConcLoBateE glands of the lymphaties. 

1665-6 Phil. Trans.1.177. 1668 /bid. 111. 889 Concern- 
ing the Liver. . finding it to have Lobes and to be a Glandul 
of that kind, wbich by Anatomists are called Conglomerate. 
1785 Anat, Dial, (ed. 2) 43 A conglomerate gland is that 
which is composed of several little conglobate glands, all 
tied up together, in one common tunicle or membrane. 
1841-71 ‘I. R. Jones Anim. Aingd. ‘ed. 4) 695 In the 
cartilaginous fishes .. the pancreas exhibits a more perfect 
development, and already presents the appearance of a con- 
glomerate gland. 1882 Syid. Soc. Lex., Conglomerate 
glands, a synonym of Acinous glands. 

3. Path. a. Applied to eartilaginous tumours 
in the neighbourhood of the parotid gland. b. Ap- 
plied to certain compound Tubercles. 

1870 Sir J. Pacet Lect, Surg. Pathol. (ed. 3 520 note, 
Mr. Casar Hawkins described them .. as conglomeraice 
tumours. 1876 ir. Zictssen's Cyl. Med.V. 641 The tubercles 
are often aggregated in groups (Virchow’s conglomerate 
tubercles’. i 

4, Geol. Composed of the fragments of pre-exist- 
ing rocks cemented together; of the nature of or 
forming a conglomerate: see L. 1. 

1813 BAKEWELL /utrod. Geol. (1815) 225 The debris of 
pre-existing rocks broken down and cemented together, as 
in various conglomerate rocks. 1872 Baker Nile /ribut. 
xiii, 217 A perpendicular cliff of conglomerate rock formed 
of rounded pebbles cemented togetber. /étd. xv. 253 A 
cliff of conglomerate pebbles. : 

B. s+. The adj. used aéso/. [Cf. inod.F. con- 
glomérat.] 

l. Geol. (=conglomerale rock.) < composite rock 
consisting of rounded and waterworn fragments of 
previously existing rocks, united into a compact 


CONGLOMERATE. 


mass by some kind of cement; often called fzd- 
ding-stone, (Cf. BRECCTA.) 

18:18 W. Puitiirs Ourl, Alin. & Geol. (1818) 145 When a 
sandstone contains rounded masses of considerable dimen- 
sions, it is termed a conglomerate. 1832 De La BEcHE 
Geol. Man. 219 Conglomerates alternating with greenish 
sandstone and variously coloured marls. 1880 HauGHTon 
Phys. Geog. Vv. 242 This shell conglomerate is largely burnt 
for lime. 

attrib, 1846 M«Cuttocn Ace. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 255 
The conglomerate hills extend through Ross-shire. 

b. transf. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 259 Thus, dried 
apples became..a conglomerate of sliced chalcedony. 1856 
—Arct, Expl. 1. xi. 116 A conglomerate of gravel and 
ice. 

2. fig. A mixture of various materials or ele- 
ments, clustered together without assimilation. 

1837 WHEWELL Hist. Jnduct. Sc. (1857) 111. 399 The Eng- 
lish language is a conglomerate of Latin words, bound 
together with a Saxon cement, 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. 
i. 57 In that immense conglomerate of useful and useless 
knowledge. 


Conglomerate (kfnglyméreit), v. [f. L. con- 
glomerat- ppl. stem of conglomera-re to roll, heap, 
or press together, f. con + glomera-re to form into 
a ball, f. glomer- (glomus) ball.] 

tl. trans. To roll or wind (thread) into a 
ball. 


1623 CocKERAM, Conglomerate, to winde vp on bottomes. 
1659 H. More /szmort. Soul 1. xiii. (1662! 203 This suggests 
..the fancy..to the Silk-worm of conglomerating her both 
funeral and natal Clue. 

+ 2. To form into a ball or (more or less) rounded 
mass; to heap up, heap together. ? Oéds. 

1596 R. Llincneé) Drella (1877) 74 My sigbes doe so con- 
glomerate the cloudes. 1635 Swan Sec. AZ. v. ti. § 11. 
1650 J. BuULWER Anthropfomet. ii. (1653) 71 Choakt up with 
. dust, conglomerated into dirt. 1674 Grew Anat. Plants 
ut. ul. iv. § 2 The Viscera of an Animal, are but vessels con- 
glomerated. 

Jig. 1767 A. CampseLt Lexipfh. (1774) 6 Consider well 
how I have conglomerated this atchievement of erudition. 

3. To collect (separate particles or clements) 
into a coherent mass. /2¢. and fig. 

a 1691, 1882 [see CONGLOMERATED]. 1 H. Hunter tr. 
St. Pzerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. s02 Because the Nobility 
and Clergy are conglomerated into one mass with the 
People. 1865 F. OaKELEY 7ractar. Movement 77 To con- 
glomerate and cement the various forms of Tractarianism 
into something like a consistent whole. 

4. intr. To come together or collect into a (more 
or less) rounded mass, or (¢7ansf.) into a compact 
body; to cluster together. 

1642 Ord. & Declar. both Houses, Lords Day 7 They 
conglomerated and gatbered together to the number of 20 
or 25. 1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 48 Such noise as 
Bees commonly make when they conglomerate. 1795 S?. 
Papers in Ann. Reg. 189 Their armies have conglomerated. 
1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodies 554 When put into 
boiling water it conglomerates into a resinous mass. 

Hence Conglo‘merated //. a., clustcred, etc. ; 


spec. in Phys. and Geol. = CoNGLOMERATE a. 2, 4. 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara (1719) 79 My conglomerated Curses 
go with thee. a 1691 Bovte Wks. (1772) 11. 81 (R.) Con- 
glomerated shells, 1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra 1. v. § 21 The 
liver is one great conglomerated gland, composed of in- 
numerable small glands. 1725 Brapitrv Fam. Dict., Kidney, 
a Conglomerated Gland. 1816 Scott &/. Dwarf vi, Watcb- 
ing the clouds as they lowered above each other in masses 
of conglomerated vapour. 1882 Gemie Text-bk. Geol. n. 
i. § 3 Conglomerated (conglomeratic’, made up of well- 
rounded pebbles or rocks. 

Conglomeratic (kgnglp:mérzetik), a. Geol. [f. 
L. conglomeral-tum CONGLOMERATE @. and sb. + 
“Ic: in mod.F. congloméralique.) Of the nature 


or character of ConGLOMERATE (sd, 1). 

1849 Murcuison Si/uria xi. 28: Grey in colour, conglo- 
meratic and slaty. 1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. Geol. x. 188 
Beds of an unmistakably conglomeratic character. 

Conglomeration (kgnglp:méréi-fan).  [ad. L. 
conglomeralion-em,n. of action f. conglomera-re to 
ConGLOMERATE. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The action of conglomerating, or condition of 
being conglomerated. 

1626 Bacon Sy/zva § 267 The Multiplication and Conglo- 
meration of Sounds, 1842 Barna /ngol. Leg., Auto-da- 
Jé Introd., The conglomeration of Christian names usual 
in the families of the haute noblesse of Spain. 

2. quast-conxcr. +a. A coil or ball (of thread or 
the like). b. A collection of things joined in a 
compact body; a cluster, coherent mass. 

1659 H. More /smort. Soul (1662) 1. xiii. 201 These 
Conglomerations of the threads of the Silk-worm. 1697 SiR 
T. P. Brount £ss, 114 Nothing but a Conglomeration of 
Vessels. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 1053/2, I have .. taken 
from the water a large conglomeration of male frogs. 1858 
HawtTuHorne /%, & Jt. Frnls. 11. 258 A confused .. con- 
glomeration of buildings. 1866 Lippon Bamft. Lect. ii. 73 
That conglomeration of men we call a nation. 

Conglo‘meratory, «. rare. [f L. conglo- 
meral- ppl. stem: sce CONGLOMERATE and -ory.] 
Tending to conglomeration, 

1855 J. Stranc Glasgow & its Clubs (1856) 493 The con- 
glomeratory atmosphere of the Waterloo [Club]. 

Conglomeri'tic, a. Geol, = CONGLOMERATIC. 

1833 G. A. Mantett Geol. S. E. Eng. 182 The lower beds 
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Conglutin (kfngliztin). Chem. [f. Con- + 
GLUTIN: associated with the following words.] 
A name applied by Ritthausen to the legumin of 


almonds and lupins, 

1879 in Watts Dict. Chem. 2nd Supp. VII. 380. 1886 
A. H. Cuurcu Food Grains Ind. 119 Conglutin is said to 
be chiefly characteristic of the lupine. 


+ Conglu‘tinant, 2. and sd. Ods. [corresp. to 
¥. congletinant, L. conglitindni-em, pr. pple. of 
conglitinare: see next and -ANT.] 

A. adj. ‘Gluing, uniting; healing’. 

1828 in WessTeER (who cites Bacon). 

B. sd. ‘A medicine that heals wounds’. 

1828 in WessTeR ; and in subseq. Dicts. 

Conglu‘tinate, #//. a. [ad. L. conglitinat- 
zs, He pple. of conglitindre: see next.] 

+1. as pa. pple. = CONGLUTINATED : see next. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 11. i, All these to gether conglutinate 
and effectually executed maketh a perfecte definicion of 
iustyce. 1610 HeALey St. Ang. Citie of God xv. xvi. (1620) 
522 Should be conglutinate in honest coniugall society. 

2. ot. Cohering as if glued together. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1881 Fral. Bot. X. 113 Paraphyses 
slender, filiform, conglutinate. 

Conglutinate (kfngliitineit), v. Now rare. 
[f. L. conglitinat- ppl. stem of conglittindre to 
glue together, f. con-+ ehitindre to glue, f. glen, 
glitin- glue. Cf. F. congletiner(14thc. in Littré),] 

1. trans. To glue, cement, or fasten firmly to- 
gether ; to cause to cohere. 

1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent. 1. iii. 6a, To have 
been compacted and conglutinated by heate and moysture 
into the perfect figure..of aman. 1558 WarDE tr. Alexis’ 
Secr. 1. vi. (1580) 113 a, It will conglutinate and glewe to- 
gether the two peeces. dd Petty in Sprat Hist. R. Soc. 
291 (T.) Starch .. will conglutinate some things. 1792 T. 
Beppoes in PAid, Trans. UX XXII. 258 The lumps of iron 
. had been softened, and conglutinated together. 

+b. Med. To unite (wounded or ruptured parts, 


or broken bones) ; to heal. Also aéso?. Oés. 

1563 T. Gate Axntidot. u. 56 It..doth conglutinate greene 
and bloudy woundes. 160x HoLtanp Pliny xxv. xix. II. 
206 They use the decoction of the common grasse, for to 
conglutinat wounds. 1797 J. Downinc Disord. Horned 
Cattle 66 This medicine..conglutinates ruptured vessels. 

e. fig. 

1666 SpursTOWE Sfir. Chym. Pref. (1668) 6 Love to God.. 
strongly conglutinates all the musings of the soul. 1825 
CarRLyLe Life Schiller 1. 165 A medley of texts ..congluti- 
nated by a stupid judgment. 

2. intr. To stick together, cohere. (/7¢. and fig.) 

23625 FLETCHER Women Pleased v. ii, 1 would congluti- 
nate. 1643 J. Sreer tr. Fabricius’ Exp. Chirurg. xv. 64 
Lest that the Fingers should. .conglutinate, I put between 
them leaden plates. 1647 Pol. Ballads Commu. (Percy 
Soc.) 33 My fellow knaves and 1 conglutinated. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 19 Tbe prevalent driness in it 
permits it not to conglutinate. 

Conglu‘tinated, Conglu'tinating ff/. ad/s. 

1552 Hutort, Conglutinated, concretus, conglutinatus. 
1650 BULWER Axnthropontet. 223 Tbe Conglutinated lips 
of the neck of the wombe, 1612 WoopDaLL Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 238 Lyme or some other conglutinating body. 1854 
Fraser's Mag. L. 329 Birdlime or some unguent equally 
conglutinating. : : 

Conglutination (kfngliz:tiné'-fon). [ad. L. 
conglilination-em, n. of action f. conglitinare: 
see above. So in F. (16th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of gluing together, or causing to 
cohere firmly by, or as by, some tenacious sub- 
stance ; the condition of being so glued together. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpoxe 1.1i, There goes to it sixe hundred 
seuerall simples, besides some quantity of humane fat, for the 
conglutination. 1643 FF Steer tr. Fabricius’ Exp. Chirure. 
viii. 38 Thin Leaden Plates .. are to be put betweene the 
parts where conglutination is feared. 1729 SHELVOCKE A7- 
tillery vy. 314 The Fastening or Conglutination of the two 
Boards. 1830 tr. Aristoph. Acharnians, etc., Knights 71 
Do you exert the forge against his conglutinations. 

+b. Aled. Union or junction of wounded parts 


or broken bones. Oés. 

1s4r R. Copcanp Galyen’s Terapeutyke 2 Ciijb, To tel 
all the causes that let the coition and conglutination. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xvu. 590 A bleeding Wound re- 
quires Conglutination. 1729 T. Date tr. /veind’s Emomen- 
ologia xiii. (1752) 159 If while we are endeavouring to 
govern tbe Blood, we should neglect the conglutination of 
the Vessels. 1731 ArpuTHNoT A “iments (J.), The union or 
conglutination of parts separated by a wound. 

e. fig. and transf. 

1608 J. Kine Serm. St. Mary’s 13 The composition and 
conglutination of the two principall verbes in my Text, Reg- 
nauit et mortnuus est. 1646 Sir J. TempLe /rish Rebel. 14 
A firm conglutination of their affections and Nationall obli- 
gations. 1867 A. J. Eris £. 2. Pronunc. 1. iii. 186 Cooper 
.-defines a diphthong as the ‘conglutinatio duarum voca- 
lium in efdem syllaba’, This theory of ‘ conglutination’, 
effected by the ‘ glide’, is that which I have adopted. 

2. quasi-cozcr. A conglutinated mass. 

¢1532 Dewes /ztrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 But a conglu- 
tination and combination of the foure elementes. 1767 
Montacu in PAzl, Trans. LVII. 440A petrification or rather 
conglutination of many different stones, but all vitrescent. 


Conglu‘tinative, 2. ?0bs. [a. F. conglu- 
tinatif, -ive, ad. L. type *conglitinaliv-us, f. con- 
glitinat- ppl. stem: see -IVE.] Having the quality 


| ofconglutinating; spec. in AZed. having the property 


frequently conglomeritic. 1862 Dana Afan. Geol. 666 Aren- | of uniting wounded parts. 


aceous, argillaceous, or conglomeritic. 


1s4r R. CopLtanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Anoynte 
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CONGRATULATE, 


them with oyntementes myscatyues and conglutynatyues. 
1563 T. Gate Avftidot.1. 7 Medicines conglutinatiue. 1671 
J. WessterR AZetallogr. xx. 268 To stop small Hamorhages 
.. by its conglutinative quality. 1730-6 Baiey (folio), Con- 
glutinative, of a gluing or sticking Quality. In JoHNson ; 
and in mod. Dicts. 

Conglu'tinator. xare. [Agent-n. in L. form 
from congliélind-re.| An agent that conglutinates. 

a 1728 Woopwarp Fossils (J.\, The osteocolla is recom- 
mended as a conglutinator of broken bones. 

+Conglu'tine, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. conglu- 
tine-r (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. conglitinare.) 
= CONGLUTINATE v, Ib. 

154r R. Coptanp Galyen'’s Terap~. 2 Dj, I can nat se 
howe tbou mayst conglutyne it and make close. 1652 Cut- 
PeppER Eng. Physic. 191 Being outwardly applied it con- 
glutineth wounds notably. 

+ Conglu'tinous, a. Ods.-° [f. Con- + Guv- 
TINOUS ; after cong/zlinate, etc.] 

Hence + Congiutinously adv. 
By conglutination ; with cohesion. 

1635 Swan Sfee. AL, v. § 2 (1643) 87 Whose matter is 
thick, and..not so hard as conglutinously conjoyned. 

Congo (kgngo). The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of the Equator, 
whence many negro slaves have been carried to 
America. Hence, the name has been given in 
N. America to negroes from Congo, and to things 
belonging to or used by them ; also (apparently), 
to various animals of black colour: cf. segro. 

l. A negro from Congo. Congo dance: a kind of 
African dance practised by negroes. Congo pea: 
a variety of Cagan, eaten by negroes in Jamaica. 

1866 reas. Bot. 189/2 The Congo pea is harder and 
coarser, and is only used by negroes. 1877 F. A. Marcu 
Anglo-Sax. Grant.(1883) 36 There may be as many genders 
as there are sets of terminations .. the Congoes and Caffirs 
have many. 1886 G. W. CasLe in Century Mag. XXXI1. 
522/2 They from whom the dance and the place are named, 
the most numerous sort of negro in the colonies, the Con- 
goes and Franc-Congoes. /éid. 527/2 ‘There were other 
dances .. the Voudou, and the Congo .. The latter, called 
Congo also in Cayenne, Chica in San Domingo. ; 

2. Congo monkey, a black South American 
monkey, a species of the Howler, A/ycetes palle- 
atus; Congo snake, a name given to one or two 
blue-black amphibians, species of Amphiuma, 
found in the southern parts of the United States. 

1865 S. Tenney Zool, 315 The Congo Snake, Amphiuma 
means, L., of the Southern States, is about twenty-eight 
inches long, bluish black. 1874 T. Bett Nat. tv Nicara- 
gua 35 High up in one tree.. were seated some of the black 
Congo monkeys (A/ycetes palliatus), 

Congo, obs. form of CANGUE. 

Congor, =ConceEr 8, dial. name of CucUMBER. 

Congon (kp'ngz, kg'ngd). Also congo, kongo. 
[ad. Chinese 4z22g-fte work, and workman, &zg- 
fu-ch'‘a app. tea on which work or labour is 
expended. The omission of the / is the foreigner’s 
corruption (Prof. Legge).] A kind of black tea 
imported from China. 

1725 Lond, Gaz. No. 6376/3 Next Week will be sold, a large 
Parcel of Bohee, with some Congou and Green Tea. 1777 
SHeripan Sch, Scand. v. i, Congou tea, avadavats, and 
Indian crackers. 1845 Disraeti Syéz/ vi. viti, A-swelling 
the receipt of customs by the consumption of Congo! 1875 
Pavy Food & Dietetics (ed. 2) 349 The chief varieties of 
black tea, arranged in {an upward order of excellence] are 
Bohea, Oolong, Congou, Campoi, etc. 

+ Congraffet, fa. pple. Obs.—' [An erroneous 
repr. of OF. cyrografez, cirograffé, pa. pple. of 
ctrografer to engross, register, med.L. chirogra- 
phare, cyrograffare (Du Cange) : see CHTROGRAPH.] 
Registered, engrossed. 

¢1320 Cast. Love 1056 Pat foreward .. i Godes court is 
congraffet (OF. La covenant En la curt Deu cirograffé}. 

Congratulable (kfngre'ti#labl), ¢. [f. L. 
congralula-ri, ¥. congratiele-r : see -BLE.] Calling 
for congratulation ; worthy of congratulation. 

1833 Lama Lett. to Talfourd in Final Ment. 273 Variously 
..has the congratulable news affected the members. 

Congratulant (kgngretilant), 2. and sé. 
[a. F. congratiulant, or ad. L. congréteulant-em, 
pr. pple. of congratulari: see next and -aNT.] 

A. adj. That congratulates; expressing con- 
gratulation. B. sé. A congratulator. 

1667 Mitton P. LZ. x. 458 Forth rush’d in haste the great 
consulting Peers. .and with like joy Congratulant approach’d 
him. 1840 Blackw. Afag. XLVII. 31 The new-years gifts.. 
were divided byus children among the inferior congratulants. 
1872 CARLYLE Schiller Suppl. 227 Rustic congratulants with 
their foolish rhymes would present themselves. 

Congratulate (kfngrettizle't), v. [f L. con- 
gralulat- ppl. stem of congralila-ri in same sense, 
f. con- together + gratelart to manifest or express 
one’s joy: cf F. congratuler (14th c. in Littré; 
now somewhat archaic).] q 

+1. cuir. To rejoice along wih another ; to ex- 
press to a person one’s pleasure or gratification at 
his good fortune, succcss, or happincss. Const. 
with the person, for, ov the thing. In later use 
congratulale with =congratulate trans. ,sense 4. Obs. 


1577-87 HotinsHED Scot. Chron. (1806) 11. 252 The gover: 
nor ictetare: to congratulate with the earl for his returr, 


vare—}, 


Obs. 


CONGRATULATE. 


restored unto him the chancellorship. 1598 Florio, Cox- 
gratulare, to congratulate, to reioice togither. 1609 BinLe 
(Douay) Luke i. 58 And they congratulated with her. 1619 
Doncaster Let. in Eng. & Germ. (Camd. Soc.) 201 [f his 
Maty shall command me to returne to Francfurt to con- 
gratulate with King Ferdinand when he shall be elected 
King of the Romans. 1647 Cromweii Let. 14 Sept. (Car- 
lyle’, Occasion as to congratulate so abundantly to rejoice 
in God’s gracious dispensation unto you and by you. 1732 
Swirt Let, toGay Wks. 1761 VIII. 133, { congratulate with 
you, for losing your great acquaintance. 1777 Watson 
Philip 1F (1793) U1. xvin. 415 An ambassador had been sent 
to congratulate with the Duke on this desirable event. 1820 
J. Yavsot in Parr’s Wks. (1828) VII. 26 Many who will 
congratulate with you upon the addition of another year to 
[your] venerable age. 1824 Lamu Let. to Barton 24 Mar., 
I therefore most sincerely congratulate with you. 

+2. ‘rans. To express sympathetic joy on the 
occasion of ; to express joy, pleasure, or satisfaction 
at (an event or circumstance). Ods. 

1577-87 HouinsueD Scot, Chron. (1806) II. 272 Wherefore 
ambassadors were sent from the queen regent to Philip 
and Marie to congratulate their marriage. 1597 DAnNiEL 
Civ. Wares n. 64 (R.) To see So many hands and hearts 
congratulate Th’ advancement of his longalened degree, 
1664 Manvett Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 161, I congratulate 

“the happiness of your kingdom. 1688 Br. Tuomas in 
Gutch Colt. Cur. 1. 332, I thank you for your congratulating 
my recovery. 1711 STEELE Sect, No. 168 P 2, I send you this 
to congratulate your late Choice of a Subject. 1766 Gi3Bon 
Decl. & F. 1. v. 93 The obsequious assembly congratulated 
their own and the public felicity. 1789 Mrs. Piozz1 Fourx. 
France \{. 226 Verses and sonnets... congratulated our 
wedding-day. 1805 W. Taytor in Ann, Rev. If. 512 The 
friends of liberty came to congratulate his arrival. 1819 
Hazuitt Potit, Ess, 88 Mr. Southey .. congratulates the 
successes of the son. 

+b. To express such joy by some significant act ; 
to celebrate with. Obs. 

1583 StuBBEs Anat. Adus. 1. 2 You are most hartily wel- 
come, and I .. to congratulate your comming, will impart 
vnto you the substance and effect therof in as few words as 
can. 1614 Br. Hatt Xecollect. Treat. 289, 1 desired to 
congratulate your happy Returne with some worthy present. 
1636 WintHrop Hist, New Eng. (1825) 1. 187 ‘The ships 
congratulated his election with a volley of great shot. 
21661 Futter Worthies (1840) If. 415 The university of 
Oxford congratulated his birth with printed poems. 

+e. Const. 0, «to, the person, also with ¢év- 
direct obj. (dative). Obs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 1. iii. 143 They may con- 
gratulate to themselues the warme side they walke in. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 228 These are blessings 
which .. all our friends have congratulated unto us. 1676 
DrypEn Aurengz, Ded., The Subjects of England may 

justly congratulate to themselves that both... our Govern- 
ment, and..our King secure us from any such Complaint. 
1709 StRYPE Aun. Ref. I. vii. 106 Should I not..congratu- 
late you this so great happiness..befallen you. /é/d., Con- 
gratulate England her felicity and her Queen. 1710 R. 
Warn Life H. More 59 To whom he heartily congratulated 
such Dignities. 
+d. Const. wth the person. Ods. 

1618 Mro. BuckincHam in Fortescue Papers 49 To con- 
poe with him the rendring of that town. 1654 H. 

ESTRANGE Chas. / (1655) 136 An Ambassador..sent to 
congratulate with their Majesties, the bappy birth of their 
second Daughter. 1705 Br. Patrick Comm. 2 Kings x. 15 
Who.. came ..to congratulate with him his happiness in 
fulfilling God’s commands. 

+ 3. To rejoice at (a thing) ; to hail. Ods. 

16z2 Donne Serm, Lam. iv, 20 Whosoever. .hath lamented 
a danger and then congratulated a deliverance, he will 
provide against a relapse. 1741 Ricitarpson Pamela II. 
286 See what Marriage and Menentonce may bring a Man 
to! I heartily congratulate this Change. 

4. To address (a person) with expressions of joy 
or satisfaction on an occasion considered fortu- 
nate ; ‘to compliment upon any happy event’ (J.); 
to felicitate. Const. om, e¢pon (formerly for), or 
with clause, 

1548 Hatt Chron. 164 b, The enhabitauntes..sent to him 
messengers. .thanking and congratulating him for his thither 
comming. 1611 Biste 1 Chron, xviii. ro Hee sent Hadoram 
his sonne to King Dauid..to congratulate [//¢é, blesse] him, 
because hee had fought against Hadarezer. 1665 Boyce 
Ovcas. Refi. w. xviii. (1675) 276 Eusebius. .congratulated my 
Friend for his escape. 1667-8 Perys Diary 5 Mar., All the 
world..did congratulate me, and cry up my speech as the 
best thing they ever heard. 1700 Drypen Fadles, Pal. & 
Arc. 1. 730 The king in person..Comforts the sick, con- 
gratulates the sound. 1769 Be. Warsurton Lett. (1809) 445 
To congratulate him in having got well rid of [them]. 790 
Burxe Fr. Rev. 8 Am I to congratulate an highwayman.. 
who has broke prison, upon the recovery of his natural 
rights? 1840 MacavuLay Clive 49 Clive..congratulated them 
on the good fortune which had freed them from a tyrant. 
1883 G, Lion £46 & Flow I. 27 Congratulating him about 
his success in the School of Art. 

b. reff. To call or account oneself happy or 
fortunate in relation to some matter. (Same Const.) 

1664 H. More lyst. /nig. i. 2 To congratulate our selves 
that we are neither Turks nor Papists. 1752 JoHNnson 

tambler No. 206 P 9 He often congratulated himself that he 
had none of that disgusting excellence, etc. 1796 Bursey 
Mem, Metastasio U1. 45 Congratulating myself for the 
good fortune which has procured me such valuable friends. 
1860 ‘I'yNDALL Glac. 1. xi. 79 We congratulated ourselves 
upon this. 

ce. absol, To offer congratulations. 

1630 J. Rous Diary :\Camd.) 56 The Spanish embassador, 
coming to the King to congratulate, fell all along. ar 
Cowper Ef. Protest. Lady, A stranger's purpose in these 
lays Is to congratulate and not to praise. 1837 CARLYLE 
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Fr, Rev. 1. v1, iii, Mayor Pache, not prompt enongh in de- 
nouncing these Pitt Plots, may congratulate about them now. 
+5. To salute. Ods. 

1578 Tuyxne Perf. Amébass. Ep. Ded., But also desirous 
.. to congratulate your Lordship with the tokens of my old 
vowed fidelitie. 1588 Suaxs. L. 4. L. v.i. 93 It is the 
wines most sweet pleasure and affection, to congratulate 
the Princesse at her Pauilion. 1589 Puttenuam Ang. Poesie 
1, xxiv. (Arb.) 292 To congratulat and salute by giuing a 
becke with the head, or a bende of the bodie. 1611 Tour- 
NEUR Ath. Trag. u.i, Hee is a Souldier .. Let the Instru- 
meuts Of warre congratulate his memorie. 

*+ 6. To offer or present by way of congratulation. 

1632 Litucow Trav. vii. 304 To whose memory and prayse 
I am not able to Congratulate the least Commendations 
their Heroicke dispositions descrued at my hands. /éé/. x. 
427 After Congratulating Complements, he being returned 
ashoar, dismissed the Burgers and their Arms. 

Congra tek ppl.a. [f. prec. +-1nG2.] 
That congratulates. Hence Congra'tulatingly. 

165x HowELt Venice 130 The congratulating Ambassadors 
flock to S. Mark. 1769 Gotpsn. Roman /list. (1786) 11. 
262 Surrounded by congratulating multitudes, 1855 Doran 
Queens Eng. \. vili. 377 The Duke of Newcastle congratu- 
latingly hugged Hulse, on his having saved the Queen's life. 

Congratulation (kfngrativlelfan). [a. F. 
congratulation, or ad. L. congratulation-em, n. of 
action f. congratula-ri: see above.} 

1. The action of congratulating ; the expressing 
to anybody in a complimentary way gratification 
at his success, fortune, or happiness ; felicitation. 

159t Harincton Ori. Fur. xxx. Ixviii, Yet Gradasso’s 
faint congratulation Makes men surmise he thinks not.as 
he saith. 165: Hopprs Govt. & Soc. xv. § 10. 244 But we 
then praise, and celebrate in words .. by Congratulation, 
which supposeth happinesse. 1794 Gopwin Cal, Williams 
19 His superiority .. excited congratulation instead of envy 
1856 Froupe //ist, Eng. 1. 5 Not of itself regarded. .as any 
matter for congratulation. 1887 T. Fowter Princ. Morals 
un. ii. 94 To the act of ‘rejoicing with others’ there is no 
single term appropriated .. The outward expression of the 
feeling is, however, known as congratulation. 

2. (with #/.) An expression of such pleasure. 

1632 Haywarp tr. Biond:’s Eromena 195 Congratulations 
she received not as a woman in child-bed, but as a Captaine 
vanquissant of a battel. 1749 Jornson /rene iw. vi, That 
fawning villain’s forced congratulations. 1781 FLETCHER 
Lett. Wks. 1795 VII. 238, I thank you for your kind con- 
gratulations on my marriage. 

+ 3. Grateful and glad acknowledgement on one’s 
own behalf, rejoicing. Ods. 

1597 J. T. Serm. Pautes C. 73 And then in congratula- 
tion of all three, wee yeeld thee thankesgiving. 1622 
Donne Serm. Lam. iv. 20. 1623 Sir R. Nauntow in 
Fortescue Papers 193 Yet my penne..can not hold from an 
intire congratulation of this happie and holy day. 

Hence Congratula‘tional a. 

1827 Bentuan Ws. X. 61 Half lamentational, half con- 
gratulational, rhythmical commonplaces. ; 

Congratulative (kgngre'tizlétiv), a. [f. L. 
congratulat- ppl, stem + -1VE.] Expressing con- 
gratulation. 

1848 Ta:t’s Mag. XV. 117 [They] exchanged a glance, 
which was mutually congratulative. 


Congratulator (kgngre'ticleltar), [n. of ac- 
tion in L, form, from cosgratular? to CONGRATU- 
LATE: see -on.] One who congratulates, or offers 
congratulations. 

1658 Mitton Lett. State Wks. (1851) 421 Nothing more 


* fortunately auspicious could happen to us, at our first en- 


trance upon the Government, than such a Congratulator. 
1772 NuGenr Friar Gerund 11.53 There were consumed, 
in entertaining these congratulators, twelve gallons of 
wine, 1889 Femple Bar June 104 Surrounded by a coterie 
of congratulators. 

Congratulatory kdngre'ti“literi), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ony: cf. L. gratulatori-us, and F. con- 
gratulatotre.) 

1. Conveying congratulations. 

1524 Woxsey in Fiddes Life 11. (1726) 72 Letters <on- 

ratulatory directed unto the Popes holyness. 1649 Br. 

UTHRIE .J/e2. (1702) 92 The Earl of Loudon .. made Con. 
gratulatory Speeches to his Majesty. 1713 Guardian No. 
66 1756) I. 295 In many congratulatory words they ap- 
plauded one another's wit and power, 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 17 Congratulatory embassies. 

eady or inclined to congratulate. 

1885, Manch, Exam, 21 Jan. 5/2 The Manchester Academy 
of Fine Arts was in a congratulatory and cheerful mood at 
its annual meeting last night. 

+3. as sh. A congratulatory address. Ods. 

1680 M. Livincston (¢z’/e) Alhion’s Congratulatory, or, a 
Poem upon the bigh and mighty Prince James his return into 
Scotland. 


+ Congra‘tule, v. Obs. rare—', [a. F. con- 
gratule-r 1o congratulate.] = BLEss uv. 4 or 5. 

1657 Divine Lover 131, 1 congratule thee, O my God, 
and am glad that thou art God; and for the Dlissednesse, 
and all the Perfections that are in thee. 

+ Congre‘dient, a. and sd. Oéds. [ad. L. congre- 
dtent-em, pr. pple. of congredi to come together, 
meet.] A. adj. ‘Meeting or going together’ 
(R. C. Table Aliph. 1613). B. sb. A component 
part, ingredient. 

1767 Sterxe Tr. Shandy (1802) UX. xxxiii. 281 All the 


parts thereof,—the congredients,—the preparations,—the 
instruments. 


+ Congree, v. Obs. rare—'. [A word of doubt- 
ful existence, the Quarto having ConGRUE, q.v. If 


CONGREGATE. 


genuine, congree may he f. Con-+ Grex, aphetie 
form of agree not uncommon in 1¢th c, (Ilis- 
torical contact with the rare OF". congréer to please 

f. gré liking), med.L. congredre, is improbable.)] 

intr, Vo agree together, accord. 

1623 Suaks. //en. V, 1, ii. 182 (Fo.) For Gouernment, 
though high, and low, and lower, Put into parts, doth ca 
in one consent, Congreeing in a full and natural close, Like 
Musicke (Qo. 1600 Congrueth with a mutuall consent]. 


+ Congree't,v. Obs. rare—'. [f. Con- + GREET.] 
éntr, To grect mutually. 

1599 Suaks. //ex. V,v. in 31 Since then ny Office hath 
so farre preuayl’d, That Face to Face, and Royall Eye to 
Eye, You haue congrected. 

Congregable (ke ngr/gab’l), a. [ad. L. congre- 
gabil-ts, {. congregdre to CONGREGATE: sce -BLE.] 
Able to be assembled in a congregation. 

©1642 Contra-Replicant’s Compl. 16 Nations. .are not con- 
gregable, nor consultable..ipardon the hardnesse of words. 

Congreganist (kpngreganist’, 2. [a. F. con- 
gréganiste, as sb,a member of a congregation of 
laymen directed by ecclesiastics ; as adj., in ¢cole c. 
opposed to école latgue.) Of French schcols: 
Conducted by the Brethren of the Christian Schools, 
or by Sisters of various religious orders. 

1861 M. Arnotp Pop. Educ. France 110 In all the French 
schools..lay as well as ial Ai te 1879 — Mixed Ess. 
157 Both the episcopal schools and the congreganist schools, 
as they are called, have increased in nuinber. 

Congregant (kengr/gint). [ad. L. congregaut- 
em, pr. pple. of congregare to CONGREGATE: sce 
-ANT.] One of those who congregate anywhere ; 
a member of a congregation. 

1886 Fall all G.24 Mar. 4 The Bevis Marks Synagogue 
..the majority of its congregants. 1887 Sfectator 1 Oct. 
1307 The congregants. .repeat a portion of the ritual. 


Co'ngregate, ///. a. and sé, [ad. L. congre- 
gat-us, pa. pple. of congregare, {. con- together + 
grega-re to collect into a flock or company, f. 
grep-em (grex) flock, herd: see GREGARIOUS.) 

A. aaj. 1. Assembled, congregated. 
+a. as pa. pple. Obs. 


1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1, These men somme tyme con- 
gregate schalle goe furthe. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 121 
All waters were congregate or gathered togyder in one 


place. 1596 Spenser /. Q. vil. vi. 19 With all the Gods 
about him congregate. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. ix. § 1. 
b. as ad). 


1626 Bacon Sylva § 72 Where the Matter is most Congre- 
gate, the Cold is the greater. 1864 NEALE Seaton. Poems 
169 Congregate masses of blackness. 

+2. = CONGREGATED 3. Oés. 

1680 Ausw. Stillingfleet’s Sermt. 31 So would the Con- 
gregate Churches..own the King for Head over them. 

3. Carried on in a congregation ; collective. 

1890 /larpfer’s Mag. Nov. 969/1 A congregate education 
by clubs. 

+ B. £/. Assembled persons. Os. 

1587 Harrison England u, viii, (1877) 1.175 That the con- 
gregates may frankelie shew their minds upon such matters 
as are to come before them. 

Congregate (kp ngr/geit), v. Also 6 -at. [f. 
ppl stem of L. congrega-re: see prec.] 

. trans. To collect or gather (things) together 
into a mass or crowd. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. B.) 4 Of enposteme of the 
hed & watire congregated in children hedys. 1547 Boorpe 
Introd. Knowl, xxxii. 205 Al the appostels bodies or bones 
to be congregated and brought together into one place. 
1614 RAteicH Hust, World 1. 1. vil, These waters were 
afterwards congregated and called the sea. 18z0 SHELLEY 
Summer & Winter, The north wind congregates in crowds 
The floating mountains of the silver clouds. 1877 W. 
Tuomson Voy. Challenger 11. ii. 66 The spines are specially 
congregated on the central. . portion of the disc. 


2. To assemble (people), esp. to a meeting. 

1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge 1. 1437 The constable con- 
gregate in all goodly hast A myghty stronge host in theyr 
best arraye. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AF. (1596) 8/1 Congregat- 
ing the cleargie when need is of anie Councell or election. 
1697 Evetyn Véanism. viii. 280 Bells .. to Congregate the 
People. a1763 SHENSTONE Progr. Taste 1. 32 Alas! that 
wisdom ever shuns To congregate her scatter’d sons. 177% 
Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. 1st Ld. Malmesbury 1. 223 
They were congregated by handbills. 1875 Jowett /’/afo 
(ed. 2) I. 115 The house of..Callias, in which are congre- 
gated the noblest and wisest of the Athenians. 

+b. pass. To be gathered or collected from. 

1548 UDALt, etc. Erasom. Par, Luke v.66 The church is 
congregated of two peoples, the Jews, and the Gentiles. 

3. refl. and éxttr, To flock or assemble together ; 


to meet in a large body. 

reff, 1587 Fiesinc Contn. [Jolinshed (11. 1321/2 He as 
principall, and others as accessaries .. congregated them- 
selues, and. .prouoked the people in maner of a rebellion. 

intr, 1538 J. Lambert in Foxe A. & Af 1596 1021/1 Then 
coulde all the other there congregate. 1596 Suaxs. Werch. 
V.1, ili, so Euen there where Merchants most doe congre- 
gate. 1659 GauDEN Sfipht Jlealers (1660) 105 Members of 
the Churcb with which they actually congregate and com- 
municate. 1797 Brwick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 300 Swallows 
.-after they Vein to congregate. 1848 Macactay //ist, 
Eng. 1. 549 The place where the [iritish exiles had congre- 

ated, 1875 Lvett Princ. Geol. 11 1. alvi. 542 Herds of 

erbivorous animals congregate together. 

+b. To meet, mingle wth. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sydz § 328 The Spirits of Bodies, which ever 

are unquiet to Get forth, and Congregate with the Air. 


CONGREGATED. 


Hence Co'ngregating vd/. sb. and pf. a. 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 364 The Congregating of men. 
1775 Harris Philos. Arrangem, (1841) 291 We can trace 
the same congregating quality in the bee, in the beaver. 
1805 Worpvsw. Prelude ui. (1850) 71 The congregating 
temper that pervades Our unripe years. 


Congregated, A//. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

1. Assembled or collected in a body or mass. 

160x Suaxs. Ad/’s Well u. i. 120 The congregated Colledge 
haue concluded, That labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. 1667 Mitton P. Z. vu. 
308 The great receptacle Of congregated Waters. 1718 
Prior Solomon 1. 852 The congregated snow, and swelling 
rain. 1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 17 The city’s congregated 
peace of homes and pomp of spires. 

2. Bot, Clustered in a dense mass ; aggregated. 

1776 WitHertnG Brit. Plants (1796) Il. 151 Bunch con- 
gregated, pointing one way. ped II. 273 Flowers con- 
gregated, axillary. 

+3. Organized on a Congregational basis. Ods. 

1653 Lidl. Pari. (a satire) in Somers Tracts (1812) VII. 95 
That publike thankes be given to God in all the congre- 
gated churches in and about London. 1660 Mitton Free 
Commu, Wks. 1738 1. 583 The well-affected Party of the 
City, and the congregated Churches, may be induced to 
mediate. 1660 T. M. Walkers Hist. Indep. w. 55 The 
congregated Churches of Schismaticks and Sectaries in and 
about London, raise three Regiments. 1799 C. Winter in 
W. Jay Alen, 85 A congregated church of Africans. 

Congregation (kpngrigzifan). Also 4-6 
-acio(u)n. [a. F. congrégation (OF. -atiun, -acion, 
12th ec. in Littré), ad. L. congregatién-em, n. of 
action f. congregadre: see CONGREGATE. The con- 
crete sense ‘ assembly of people’ is not recorded in 
classical Latin, but occurs in the Vulgate.] 

1. The action of congregating or collecting in 
one body or mass. 

¢ 31374 CHaucer Boeth. 111.11. 65 By pe congregacioun of alle 
goodes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 312 The Maturation of Drinks 
is wrought by the Congregation of the Spirits together. 
1635 Person Varieties 1. 71 The stirring winds would 
hinder .. their congregation or gathering together. 1669 
Grecory in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afex (1841) VI. 187 The con- 
gregation of the rays by refraction. 1869 Ruskin QO. of Air 
§ 121 As if the first purpose of congregation were not to 
devise laws and repress crimes. 

b. As a condition or state. 

1835 I. Taytor Spir. Despot. ii. 47 Tne priest has to do 
with men in congregation. 

2. The result of congregating; a gathering, as- 
semblage, or company: a. of men. 

¢1340 Cursor AZ. 13370 (Trin.) pe brydgome did hem pider 
calle. .pe congregacioun [earlier ASS. gadering, gedering] 
was ful grete. ¢ 1384 CHaucer H. ame 111.944 A congrega- 
cioun Of folke as I saugh rome a-bout. «a 1400 Coz, Alyst. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 70 Cryst conserve this congregacion Fro perellys 
past, present, and future. 1598 Barret 7%cor, Warres 1x. 
1. 93 A squadron of men is,.a congregation of souldiers 
orderly ranged and set. 1611 Biste Ezra x.1. 1694 R. 
Moceswortu Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) Bv, Small Territories, 
or Congregations of People, chose valiant and wise Men to 
be their Captains. 1809 CAMPBELL Gert7. IVy0m. 1. i, Some 
congregation of the elves, To sport by summer moons. 

b. of animals or things. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 121 Whiche congrega- 
cyons of waters he called the sea, 1602 SHaxs. Hav. 1. ii. 
315 A foule and pestilent congregation of vapours. 1691 
Ray Creation (1714) 78 The great Concepticula and Con- 
gregations of water. 2717 BerKetey $¥rul. Toxr Italy 
29 May, A congregation of oyster and scollop shells. 1865 
J.G. Bertram /larvest of Sea v. (1873) 98 A congregation 
of fish brought togetber by means ofa scatter of food. 1878 
H. Irvine Zhe Stage 2 To efficiency in.. acting there 
should come a congregation of fine qualities. 1883 FRoupE 
Short Stud. WV. 11. 255 A congregation of gaseous atoms. 

+c. techn. of plovers. Oés. 

¢1430 Lypc. Hors, Shepe & G. (Roxb.) 30 A congregacon 
of plouers. 1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b. 

3. A regular meeting or assembly of a society or 
body. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 31 Somouned to don semble, er 
to congregacioun be-forn ye alderman and ye bretheryn [of 
the gild]. ¢1430 Freemasonry 108 That every mayster, 
that ys a mason, Most ben at the generale congregacyon. 
1526 TinDALE Acts xix. 39 Itt may be determined in a law- 
full congregacion. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 21 §20 To 
or for any visitacion, congregation, or assemble for re- 
ligion. 

b. Acad. A general assembly of the members of 
a University, or of such of them as possess certain 
specified qualifications. 

At Cambridge an assembly or meeting of the Senate. At 
Oxford a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, and 
*Rezent Masters’ (Ancient House of Congregation), to 
grant or confer degrees, etc.; also, since 1854, the name of 
the whole body of resident Masters, Doctors, and Profes- 
sors (Congregation of the University\, and of a regular 
meeting of this body, constituting the chief deliberative 
assembly of the University. (The intention of the Act of 
1854 was to enlarge the constitution and powers of the 
‘Ancient House of Congregation’: it was held however by 
the legists that, instead of doing so, it had created a new 
body, ‘the Congregation of the University’, leaving the 
‘Ancient House’ intact. There are therefore now fo 
Congregations in the University.) 

{1gxx Corer Serm, Conform. & Ref-in Phenix (1708) II. 
12 Suffer not. .this your great convocation to depart in vain; 
suffer not this your congregation to be for noend.] 1532 
More Confut. Tindale Wks. 419 This woorde congrega- 
cyon ..in some vniuersityes it signifyeth their assembles. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bh, (Camd. Soc.) 2 The tel began 
to ring to the congregation before M. Nuce bezan to rise. 
1712 Hearne Codlect. III. 387 Yesterday Mr. John Keil 
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was confirm'd in Congregation Professor of Geometry. 
1714 AYLIFFE Univ, Oxford II. 1. i. 139 Degrees are pro- 
posed and granted in the Congregation of Regent Masters. 
1863 Sat. Kev. 300 (Oxford) Every measure, before it 
reaches Convocation, must go through Congregation ; and 
Congregation, as the Act finally passed, means the whole 
body of residents and next to nobody else. 1870 S¢at. 
Univ. Oxon, x. iii. 1 For the purpose of giving increased 
efficiency to the proceedings of the Congregation .. and to 
give power of amending statutes in Congregation. 1885 
lbid. x. iii, 8 The Members of Congregation shall upon 
every occasion, on wbich any question whatever is sub- 
mitted to Congregation, have the right to speak thereon in. 
the English tongue. 1883 Afanch. Exant.1 Dec. 4/7 Ata 
congregation held in the Senate House, Cambridge, the re- 
port..was offered for confirmation. 1886 Oxf Univ. Calen- 
dar 51 Full Term begins on the Sunday after the first Con- 
gregation, that is on the Sunday after the first day of Term. 
1891 Oxf. Univ. Gaz. 3 Mar. 333 In a Congregation holden 
on Tuesday, March 3, the following business was submitted 
to the House. /éid. In a meeting of Convocation, to be 
followed by a meeting of the Congregation of the Univer- 
sity, to be holden on Tuesday, March 10. /ézd. 336 Ancient 
House of Congregation.—Congregations will be holden for 
the purpose of granting Graces and conferring Degrees in 
Hilary and Easter Terms, on the following days. 

+4. A collective body of colleagues, a company. 
(Cf. CoLLEGE 1, 2.) Ods. 

14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 157 pe congregacyon of 
holy maydenes. 1526 P2igr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 27 What 
may all this represent or signifye, but the congregacyon of 
the holy apostles. 1647 Crarenvon /7ist, Red, m1. (1702) I. 
177 Least the anger of that terrible Congregation [the Long 
Parliament] should be kindled against them. 


5. In English versions of the Bible, applied in 
the O.T. to the collective body of the Israelites in the 
wilderness, and to a public solemn assembly of the 
people or nation: so congregation of the Lord, ete. 

Here it is put for two distinct Heb. words 1y *éd@/and 
Pham ga@hal, the original difference between which was app. 
that 77Y meant the collective body or community, and 


Sap an actual assembly that had met and would disperse 
again; but in application the two were necessarily often 
identical ; the assembly consisted of or represented the com- 
munity. By the LXX i112 is, with rare exceptions, ren- 
dered ouvaywyy; SP is rendered 7o times éxxAyola, 37 
times guvaywy7y, 10 times by dxAos or other word. The 
Vulgate has for both words a great variety of renderings, 
e.g. multitudo, catus, Populus, turba, congregatio for both; 
also pleds, vulgus, globus, caterva, synagoga for 11Y¥ 3 
concio, ecclesia, exercitus for 477). Wyclif has congrega- 
ciounx only in the few places in which congregatio appears 
in the Vulgate; but in the 16th c. versions, congregation 
became the predominant rendering of both words ; in the 
1611 version it occurs 124 times for 77¥, 86 times for }ap. 
(In a relatively smail number of cases, both words are 
rendered company, and assentbly.) The Revised Version 
of 1885 has distinguished 771¥ and 27) in the Heptateuch 
as congregation and assembly, but elsewhere has usually 
continued the indiscriminate use of ‘congregation’ found 
in the earlier version. 

31382 Wycuir V2. i. 2Take 3e the sowme of all the con- 
gregacioun of the sones of Yrael. 1535 CovERDALE Aficah 
1. 5 Noman to deuyde the thy porcion, in the congregacion 
off the Lorde. 1611 Bisce Zez., iv. 21 It is a sinne offering 
for the Congregation [1885 Rev. V. assembly]. — Ax. xii. 
6 The whole assembly of the congregation of Israel. — 
Deut. xxiii. 1 Shall not enter into the congregation of the 
Lord [1885 assembly]. — 1 Chron. xxviii. 8 In the sight of 
al Israel, the congregation of the Lord [So 188s]. 

b. Hence, in O. T. language, in certain phrases, 
e.g. the congregation of saints, of the wicked, of 
evildoers, of hypocrites, etc. = whole body, company. 

1382 Wycuir Ps. cx[i]. 1 In counseil of riz3twis men and 
congregacioun [1388 in the counsel and congregacioun of 
iust men]. 1535 Coverpace Ps. xxv{t]. 5, I hate the con- 
gregacion of the wicked [Wycutr chirche of wariende men]. 
/bid. cxix. 61 The congregacions of the vngodly haue robbed 
me. /ézd, cxlix. 1 Let the congregacion of sayntes prayse 
hym [Wycuir chirche of halewis]. 1539 Bipte (Great) 7’s. 
Ixxxii, 1 God standeth in the congregacton of princes [Lxx. 
cuvaywyy, Vulg. syzagoga, Wvcir synagoge of godis]. 
1611 Bipte Job xv. 34 The congregation of hypocrites shall 
be desolate. 

+6. Used by Tindale to translate éxxAqaia in the 
N. T., and much used by the Eng. Reformers of 
the 16th c. instead of CHurcH (on account of the 
current restriction of the latter term to the clergy 
or clerical order): 

(Cf. 1529 More Dyaloge in. vili.(1530) 97 b. 1530 TINDALE 
Axnsw. to More § 2 In as much as the clergy .. had appro- 
priat vnto themselues the terme [Church] that of right is 
common vnto all the whole congregation of them that beleue 
in Christ .. therefore in the translation of the new Testa- 
ment where I found this word Ecclesia, 1 enterpreted it by 
thys word congregation. Cf.1532 More Confut. Tindale). 

a. in sense of the whole body of the faithful, 
the Church of Christ. 


Cf, Luther's use of Gemeinde instead of A7*che, to express 
the Church as the congregation or community of the saints 
or saved people. Also Article xix. of Ch. of Engl. ‘The 
Visible Church of Christ is a Congregation of faithful 
Men.’ 

1526 TinDALE JZatt. xvi. 18 Apon this roocke I wyll bylde 
my congregacion. 1529 More Pyaloge 1. Wks. 120'2 The 
hole church, that is to wit, not the clargie only, but the 
hole congregacion of all christen people. 1549(Mar.) BA. 
Com. Prayer, Collect Symon & Jude, Almightie God, 
whiche hast builded the congregacion upon the foundacion 
of the Apostles and prophetes. 1555 EpENn Decades Pref. | 
(Arh.) 50 Added to the flocke of chrystes congregation. 
x558 Q. Kennepy Compend. Tract. in H’odr. Soc. Muse. 


CONGREGATION. 


(1844) 100 The congregatioun swa deirlie bocht be the blude 
and deth of Jesu Christe. 1568 BisLe (Bishops’) ed. xii. 
23 The congregation of the firste borne whiche are written 
in Heauen [Wyciir, Reiss, 1611 church]. 1583 Furxe 
Defence v, 228. 

b. in sense of a particular local assembly or 
society of believers, a ‘church’ (in the Congrega- 
tional sense). 

1526-34 TINDALE x Cor, xvi. 19 The congregacions of Asia 
salute you. Aquila and Priscilla salute you..and so doeth 
the congregacion that is in their house [Wycuir, Rhevz., 
1611 church]. 1621 Baynes Diocesans’ Trial 13 Allchurches 
were singular congregations. equal, independent of each 
other. 1625 J. Ropinson Yast 5 Necess. Apol. i, The 
Apostle Paul doth entitle the particular Congregation, which 
was at Corinth, ‘the body of Christ’, 1641 T. Epwarps 
(tit7e) Reasons against the Independent Government of 
Particular Congregations. 166: Cr¢. of AZass. in Holmes 
Ann. of Amer, (1829) I. 322 This matter hatb been under 
the Consideration of a synod, orderly called, the result 
whereof our last general court commended to the several 
congregations, 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. n. v. (1692) 148 
What is this Churcb or Congregation rather (as Tindal 
everywhere translates it). 1708 [see CoNGREGATIONALIST]. 

ce. A body of Christians, a denomination. 

1826 Scott Prov. Antig. (1834) 274 The modern Calvinists 
no longer mingle with their own religious zeal, any ani- 
mosity against those of otber Congregations. _ 

7. A body of persons assembled for religious 
worship or to hear a preacher. (The most com- 
mon modern use.) 

3526-34 TinpaLe Acfés xii. 43 When the congregacion was 
broken uppe, many .. followed Paul and Barnabas [so 1622; 
Genez'. churche, Khem, synagogue]. 1599 SHAKS. Aluch 
Ado i, iii. 173 Hee would meete her .. next morning at 
the Temple, and there, before the whole congregation 
shame her. 1609 Ho.tanp Asm. Marcell. xxvii. ili. 308 
In the great Hall of Sicininus where there is holden a 
congregation and meeting of Christians. 1688 Acé 1 17722. 
& AT, c. 18 § 16 If any Person or Persons .. do maliciously 
or contemptuously come into any Cathedral or ParishChurch, 
Chapel, or other Congregation. .and disquiet or disturb the 
same. 1701 Dr For True-dori Eng.1.4 Wherever God erects 
a house of prayer, The devil always builds a chapel there ; 
And ‘twill be found, upon examination, The latter has the 
largest congregation. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison Let. 
16 Nov., The whole congregation were hushed and silent, 
as if nobody were in the church. 1829 SourHEy Ode Bf. 
Heber, Whose eloquence Held congregations open-ear’d. 
1844 Kinctake Zéthen xvii, The church-going bells. .calling 
the prim congregation..to morning prayer. 


b. The body of persons who habitually attend 


or belong to a particular place of worship. 

In the Episcopal and Presbyterian systems, a local organ- 
ized body of worshippers, in contrast to the collective body 
or ‘Church’, composed of these congregations. 

In the Congregational system, the whole local body of 
worshippers, as distinguished from the ‘ church’ or company 
of communicants. 

1597 Hooker Ecc?. Pol. v. 1xxx. § 2 Till at the length we 
descend unto several congregations termed parishes. /ézd. 
§ 3 Divided into their special congregations and flockes. 
1609 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. 11. x. 347 AS Pastors of Con- 
gregations. 1641 Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxviii. 87 Having pro- 
vided for tbe publike congregation a worthy Preacher. 
1688 Act x IV7ill. & AL. c. 18 (Tolvration Act § 8) Any 
Preacher or Teacher of any Congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. §& Schiz xviii, The 
minister of an attached provincial congregation. 1855 
Tuackeray Mewcomes xi, The rich silk cassock presented 
to him by his congregation at Leatherhead. 1867 SmiLes 
Hygtenots Eng. vit.(1880) 116 They formed themselves into 


, congregations for the purpose of worshipping together. 


e. In the New England colonies in which Con- 
gregationalism was established: The community 
of a settlement, town, or ‘parish’, having its parti- 
cular place of worship, as distinguished trom the 
‘church’, or body of communicants, within the 
same. Now called the ‘ society’. 

1852 Bancrort 7st, U.S. 1V.149 There [in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts Bay in 1754] each township was also 
substantially a territorial parish; tbe town was the religious 
congregation. 1887 G. P. Fisuer Hist. Chr. Ch. vim. xii. 
465 At Salem, the ministers..were first elected by the con- 
gregation, answering to the parish, as its ministers, and 
then chosen by the church to be its overseers in spiritual 
things. Jéid.476 In New England..the congregation of 
the town (or of the parish, when the town was so large that 
there was more than one place of worship) acted con- 
currently with the church in the choice and dismissal of 
ministers, 


8. Scottish Hist. The designation given to the 
party of Protcstant Reformers dering the reign of 
Mary. (Also C. of Christ, of the Lord.) “The 
tcrm appears to have originated in the language 
of the National Covenant, subscribed 3 Dec. 1557, 
in which the word occurs 8 times (in the sense 
‘church’, asin6a). Also, b. A local section or 
body of the Reforming party. e@. Lords of the 
Congregation: the nobles and other chief men 


who subscribed the National Covenant. 

1587 National Covt. in Knox /fist. Ref. \. 117 We. -shall 
with all diligence continually aie our whole power .. to 
maintaine, set forward, and establish the most blessed word 
of God and his congregation .. Vnto the which holie word 
and congregation we do ioyne vs .. and also dois renunce 
and foirsaik the congregatioun of Sathan. 1559 /éid. uu. 
313 Item the sayd Lords of the congregation and all the 
members therof shall remaine obedient subiects to our 
soueraigne Lord and Ladies authoritie. Item the said 
congregation nor none of them shall not trouhle or molest a 
Church-man. a@ 1§72 /é/d. 138 (an. 1559) The Congregation 
of the West Country, with the Congregatioun of Fyfe, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


Perthe, Dundee, Angus .. being convenit in the toun of 
Perthe. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s rou Age 31 Klizabeth.. 
strengthned so well the party of the Congregation, that the 
Queen of Scotland..was fain at length to betake her self to 
flight. 1717 Du For //ist. Ch. Scot. i. 10 The Protestant 
Nobility..had ever since the Association. .been called The 
Lords of the Congregation ; And the Protestants in gencral, 
as then united, were called The Congregation. 1759 
Ropertson fist. Scot. (1817) I. 11. 394. 

9. Rk. C. Ch. A community or order bound together 
bya common rule, cither without vows (as the Orato- 
rians), or without solemn vows (as the Passionists, 
Redcmptorists, etc.). Extended, esg. in France, to 
lay associations of men or women, having a re- 
ligious end in view, and devoting themselves to 
some work of instruction or charity (as the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools). Cf. CONGREGANIST. 

1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chytd. xvi. 42 In that olde 
tyme.. whan there was but lityll ony congregacion of 
monkes. 1450-1530 J/yrr. our Ladye 115 Eche congre- 
gacion oughte to lyue vnder one gouernoure. 1706 tr. 
Dufpin's Ecct. Hist, 16th c. 11. iv. xi. 450 This Age was very 
fruitful in Congregations of Regular Clerks. 

b. A group of monasteries belonging to some 

-great order, which agree to unite themselves to- 
gether by closer tics of doctrine and discipline (as 
the great congregation of Cluny, that of St. Maur, 
and that of La Trappe). 1885 Catholic Dict. 

10. The name given to several permanent com- 
mittees of the Roman College of Cardinals of which 
eleven are of primary importance, each having 
charge of a ccrtain department of the business of 
the Church. Sometimes specifically applied to the 
Congregation de propaganda fide. Also a tem- 
porary committee of cardinals and ccclesiastics, 
constituted a speczal congregation, to clear up or 
decide a matter that has arisen. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Carditals 1. 1. 87 Out of this Colledge 
of Cardinals, there are several Congregations formed, that 
are call'd .. the Congregations of Cardinals, 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 5 ? 4 By asolemn Act of the Congregation of 
Cardinals. 1723 R. Mittar Propagat. Chr. 11. viii. 368 
The Congregation has sent Missions thither. 1839 C. H. 
Timpertey Dict. Printers § Print, 216 The compilers of 
the catalogues or indexes of prohibited books, are still con- 
tinued, and called the congregation of the index. 1845 S. 
Austin Rauke’s Hist. Ref. 11. 313 Clement VII. laid the 
demand before a congregation which he had appointed to 
settle matters of faith. 1897 Blackie’s Pop. Encyct. 11. 
497/2 To these belong the Inquisition (congregation of the 
holy office). the congregation de propaganda fide. 

b. Ata General Council, a committee of bishops 
appointed for drawing up rules for the dispatch of 
business, and preparation of questions for debate, 
(lS, 1885 Catholic Dict. 

ll. Comb. Congregation-house, house of as- 
sembly, spec. of a University, as e.g. the Senate- 
House at Cambridge. 

1631 WEEVER Anc, Fun. Mon. 230 The congregation- 
house at Cambridge. 1655 Fucter //ist. Camb. (1840) 95 
The archbishop personally visited the collective body of 
the University in the Congregation or Regent-house. 1656 
Trapp Comat. Matt. xxviil. 7 That panegyris or congrega- 
tion-house of the first-born enrolled in heaven, 

Congregational (kpyngr7géi-fonal), a. [f. prec. 
+ -AL. 

1. Of or pertaining to a congregation. +a. Con- 
sisting of, of the nature of a congregation. Ods. 

1639 ([R. Maruer] CA. Govt. (1643) 10 They that are within 
the visible Church..must needs be members of some parti- 
cular Congregation, because all visible churches are Con- 
gregationall. 1642 J. Batt Ausw. to Cauue ii, 67 Whether 
of the true Catholique Church, whereof every member is a 
living stone, elect aud precious, or of the visible congrega- 
tionall assembly, consisting of good and bad, sincere and 
Dt eee professors. : 

. Performed by a congregation of worshippers 
collectively. 

1860 L. L, Noste After Icebergs 27 June, We heard 
practical sermons and fine congregational singing. 1881 
Monier-Wittiams in 19th Cent. 512 Visiting the temples; 
not, however, for common prayer and congregational wor- 
ship, which are. .unknown among the Parsis. 


e. Connected with a particular congregation of 
worshippers as distinguished from the parish church. 
1882 Sat, Kev. 11 Mar. 295/2 The parochial system does 


. continue to exist..yet the personal worship of individual 
Churchmen has for many years been largely congregational. 

2. Of or belonging to the congregation as the 
lowest organized unit in the Presbyterian system. 

1644 Resolut, Lo. Contwut. 23 Jan., That the church be 
governed by Congregational, Classical, and Synodical as- 
semblies. 1644 Baittte Lett. & Frauds. (1841) If. 205 In the 
presence and with the consent..of the presbyterie congre- 
gationall. 1647 (¢¢/e), An Ordinance of the Lords and Com- 
mons for dividing and settling the severall Counties of this 
kingdome into Classicali Presbyteries and Congregational 
Elderships. 1649-50 Sir C. SapLER /ast Will § Test. of 
Earl Pembroke in Somers Tracts (1812) VII. 91 /teu. 1 
give back to the Assembly of Divines their classical, pro- 
vinucial, congregational, national; which words I have kept 
at my own charge above seven years, but plainly find they 
will never come to good. 


3. (with capital C.) [cf. ConcrecaTion 6 b.] Of 
or pertaining to the form of ccclesiastical polity 
called CoNGREGATIONALISN; adhering to this 
polity ; Independent. 
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After the r7thc., /ndepeudent was chiefly used in England, 
while Congregational was decidedly preferred in New 
England, where the ‘consociation ’ of churches formed a more 
important feature of the system (see that word); inthe 19th 
c. the latter name has also prevailed in Great Britain. 

(1639: see x.] 1642 T. Lecurorn /7, Dealing or News fr. 
New Eng. 79 The Congregationall independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience. 1643 W. L. 


Bramble Berry title-p., Whether the Congregationall As- | 


semblies in England be true Churches of Jesus Christ, yea 
or no? a 1647 TI. Hooker Ch. Discipl. Pref., A Church 
Congregationall is the first suhject of the Keys. 1647 W. 
Bartiet (éié/e), (IXNOPPAPIA; or a modell of the Primi- 
tive Congregational way. 1648 J. Cotton May of Congreg. 
Ch. 1. iii. 1 Nor is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches..If there inust needs be some note of differ- 
ence..to distinguish our way from a Nationall Church-way, 
I know none fitter, then to denominate theirs Classicall, 
and ours Congregationall. 1672 O. Ilevwoop Lvent-dbk. 
18 June, Our brethren of the congregational persuasion, /é/d. 
16 July, The congregational men amongst us have desired to 
sit down with us at the Lord's supper. 1691 Woop A/h. 
Oxou. 11, 358 Samuel Mather..a congregational man..yet 
he was civil to those of the Episcopal persuasion. 1755 
Jounson, Cougregationat is a word used of such Christians 
as hold every congregation to be a separate and indepen- 
dentchurch. 1765 1. Hurcninson //zst. Col. Alass. iv. 432 
Acongregational church. .consisted of a company of saints. 
1836 H. Rocers 7. /Jowe iv. (1863) 90 vote, ‘The congrega- 
tional brethren met at the Savoy (Sept. 29, 1658), and drew 
up a confession of faith, 1878 Congregational Year Book 
(Appendix) Declaration of the Faith, Church Order, and 
Discipline of the Congregational or Independent Dissenters, 
adopted at the Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Union fof England and Wales], May 1833. (The Union 
was formed 13 May 1831.) uy 

4, Of or pertaining to a congregation of cardinals. 

1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. I// (1867) 25 At a congre- 
gational meeting he was for the reception of the Portugall 
embassador. 

+B, sd. A Congregationalist. Ods. 

1653 R. Baie Disswusive Vind. (1655) 11 Independents 
are unfitly styled Congregationals, 

Congregationalism 
[f. prec. + -IsM.] 

1. A system of ecclesiastical polity which regards 
all legislative, disciplinary, and judicial functions 
as vested in the individual Church or local Congre- 
gation of believers. [See Concrecarion 6 b.] 

Also called Independency from the fact that the legislative 
and judicial sufficiency of the Congregation does not allow 
interference with the affairs of the body by any external 
authority, episcopal or presbyterial. The Congregational 
churches, however, hold and practise the duties of fellcw- 
ship and codperation by means of councils, conferences, and 
associations. 

1716 I]. Matuer Disg. couc. Eccl. Councils 6 Mr. [Wm.] 
Bradshaw, an eminent Nonconformist Minister .. was 
the Author of that Judicious Script [Exglish Puritan- 
ism, 1605). It is perfect Congregationalism. 1767 CHauNCcY 
Lett, (1768) 26 Zealous endeavours to make converts from 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism te Episcopacy. 1835 
I. Tayior Spr, Desfol. iv. 173 Congregationalism..sprung, 
as a reaction, from arrogant prelacy, and the despotism of 
national churches. 1861 Bancrort Hist. U.S. 1. ix. 359 
Thus was constituted the body which, crossing the Charles 
River, became known as the First church of Boston. It em- 
bodied the three great principles of Congregationalism., 

2. The congregational practice within the palc of 
a church territorially organized ; attachment to a 
particular congregation, as distinct from the church 
of one’s own parish or district. 

1882 Sat, Rev. 11 Mar. 295/2 The elbow-room which 
congregationalism gives to healthy diversity of worship is 
not to be over-rated. i 

Congrega‘tionalist. [f.asprec. + -1st.] An 
adherent of the Congregational church polity; a 
member or adherent of a Congregational church ; 
an Independent. 

1692 C. Matuer (¢z¢Ze) Blessed Unions..between those.. 
in England which have changed the names of Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists for that of United Brethren. 1708 
Kersey, Cougregatioualists, a Sect of Independents, who 
had particular Congregations in a middle way, between 
Presbytery and Brownism [So 1721 in Baitey: notin J.}. 
1712 1. Matuer in Pref to R, Mather's Auswer 6 The 
renowned Dr. Owen was as famous a Congregationalist. 
1837 Peuny Cycl. VII. 451/2 s.v., In the six New England 
States. which were colonized by the English Puritans, the 
Congregationalists are very numerous. 1839 RB. HANBURY 
(title), Historical Memorials relating to the Independents 
or Congregationalists. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. I. x. 363. 

attrib. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 448 The Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian, or Congregationalist church. 1876 Bancrort 
Llist, U. S. V1. xvi. 307 William Gordon, the Congre- 
gationalist minister of Roxbury. 

Congrega'tionalize, v. [f. as prec. +-1ZE.] 
trains. To make congregational in sense 1 or 3. 

1866 J. B. Dykes in P. Freeman Rites § Ritual 102 The 
great work of remodelling, translating, simplifying, con- 
gregationalising (to use a barbarous word) the old Sarum 
Offices. 1882 Advance (Chicago) 11 May 301 If no worse 
thing happens to the Presbyterian Church than a little 
more Congregationalizing of its system here and there. 

Congrega'tionally, az. [f. as prec. + -LY *.] 
In a congregational manner, as a congregation ; in 
accordance with the Congregational polity ; on the 
congregational (instead of parochial) method. 

1890 Athenzum 3 Sept. 315 The audience joining in, 
congregationally. 1885 R. cc Cotton in Wauch. Exant. 
28 Jan. 5'6 Most of your successful clergy will .. tell you 
that their churches are worked congregationally. 1887 A. 
Assotr in W. Gladden Partsh Problems 70 Independent 
churches, and churches congregationally organized. 


(kengrégetJanaliz’m). 


. 


CONGRESS. 


+ Congrega‘tioner. 04s. [f. ConcrecaTtion 
+-ER}.] 

1. Sc. //7st. A inember of the association of Ke- 
formers forincd in 1357. See CONGREGATION 8. 

1734 R. Keita //ist, Scot.292\ Jam.) The place where our 
Congregationers first assembled to form thempelves into a 
society. 1752 Carte //ist. Eng. II. 379 ‘Vhe Queen's 
army was advanced to Ochterader..and the congregationers 
drew theirs a mile out of (Perth). 

+ 2. =CONGREGATIONALIST. Obs. 

1654 Wuitiock Zootomia 209 In Pulpit-custome, what 
other is the first Question Galion: of every Congrega- 
tioner, but, Who preacheth? « 1670 Hacket Adp. Williams 
nu. 197 (D.) Our good King. .since he would neither be for 
the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 

Congrega‘tionism, wonce-wd. See quot. 

1884 Noucouf. & Indep. 22 May Sufft. 1/1 If the church 
was swamped by subscribers, thut was Congregationism, 
and not Congregationalism. 

Congrega'‘tionist. [f. as picc. + -isT.] 

+1. =CONGREGATIONALIST. Obs. 

1659 GaupvEN Slight /lealers (1660) 105 Independents, or 
Congregationists, which seemed to stickle for the interests 
of people in religious transactions. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), 
Congregationists, Dissenters from the Church of I-ngland. 

2. A member of a Roman Catholic congregation 
or lay brotherhood under ecclesiastical dircction ; 
also attrib, =CONGREGANIST. 

1848 W. H. Kexty tr, £. Blauc's Ifist. Ten V. 1. 435 
Imbued with that jesuitism which had crept into all the 
courts of Europe..Skrzynecki was a constant frequenter of 
the churches. .a congregationist inepaulettes. 1882 Contem/. 
Rev, Jan. 93 He .. introduced various religious orders and 
Congregationist Schools. 

Congrega‘tionless, 2. 
out a congregation. 

1880 A. SomERVILLE A u/obiog. 213 Inasmuch as the con- 
gregation is the unit of the [Presbyterian] system, a man 
congregationless is necessarily voteless. 

Congregative kyygrigeltiv), a. [ad. L. 
congregativ-us, f. ppl. stem of congregda-re + -1VE.] 
Tending to congregate, characterized by congre- 
gating. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. v. 92b, The compound 
axiome ..is either congregalive or segregative. 1797 J. 
Lawrence in Monthly Ang. XLVI. 112 The duties of 
congregative or social order. 1860 I. Taytor Spirit //ebr. 
Poetry (1873) 106 The piety of the Patriarchal era was 
individual, not congregative. 

lence Co‘ngregativeness. 

1841 Blackw, Alag. LL. 209 The congregativeness of men 
for mutual interest, profit, and protection. 

Congregator (kpygrigeitar. [a. L. congre- 
gator assembler, u. of action f. congregare to Con- 
GREGATE.} One who congregates or assembles. 

1649 Roperts Clavis Brél. 364 The Congregator, or 
Gatherer-together, asthe Hebrew imports. 1794 ‘I. ‘Taytor 
Pausanias’ Descr. Greece 11. 236 Jupiter is called the Con- 
gregator. 1872 Symonps Study of Dante 232 He was the 
congregator of those great spirits who presided over the 
resurrection of learning. 

Hence Congrega‘trix. [sce -TRIX.] 

1649 Roserts Clavis Bibl. 365 This word (Koheleth] is.. 
in the Feminine Gender; and so may be translated exactly, 
The Congregatrix, or the Preacheresse. 

+ Congregeed, fa. pple. Obs. [f. ¥. congrege, 
-ée congregated +-ED.] Congregated, assembled 
in inasses. 

1512 //edyas in Thoms Prose Rou. (1858) III. 149 By his 
good enhortement should be unyed and congregeed the 
princes of christendom. 

Congress (kg‘ngres), sd. [ad. L. conyress-us 
going or coming togethcr, mccting, f. congress-, 
ppl. stem of congred-7 to go together: sce Con- 
GREDIENT : cf. F. congrés (congrez in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. The action of coming togcther (of persons ; a 
meeting, interview. 

1528 Foxe in Strype /ecd. A/em. 1. App. xxvi. 81 After 
iij or iiij congresses ye see no likelihode..to relent and cesse 
your suit. 62x Burton Aua?. A/ed. i. ii. 1. i. (1651) 505 
They [lovers] commonly blush at their first congress. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Ainended Introd. 4 The Congress of 
Solon with Croesus some think they can confute by Chrono- 
logy. 1844 Disraevi Coningsby vu. ii. 254 There never was 
a congress of friendship wherein inore was suid and felt. 

+b. The assembling ofa society, etc. Ods. 

1675 Ocisy Brit. Introd. 6 It is now the Place of Congress 
for the Royal Society. ; - 

+ 2. A coming together, mccting of things). Ods 

1578 Banister /frst. Man 1. 4 A_mutuall Congresse, or 
Coarticulation of the bones. 1675 Evetwn 7erra 1729 2 
Medicinal Nitre in congress with a certain Sulphur. 1695 
Woopwarpb Nat. (list. Earth i. 1723 62 A fortuitous Con- 
gress of Atoms. 1759 (412. Trans. LI. 355 Their elec- 
tricity suffers no diminution from the shock of their 
congress. : f 

+ 3. Ancncounter in opposition or combat. Os. 

1646 Buck Rich. ///, 1. 9 In divers hazardous congresses 
and battels. 1689 IT. Pruxket Char. Gd. Commander 4 
Fairfax his Regiment .. was near surpriz’d..Which cen- 
gress they would needs an Horse-race call. 1727 LARDNER 
IVks. (1838) 1. 98 The congress of Vitellius and Artabanus. 

4. Sexual union, copulation, coition. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. oesie u.(Arb.) 119 It istwo strange 
serpents entertangled in their amorous congresse. 1737 L. 
Crarke /list. Bible :1740' 1. 1. 46 [They] had each of them 
a Son from that incestuous congress. 1765 Parsons in 
Phil. Trans. LV. 47 People .. expect the issue of such a 
marriage would be tawny: which indeed i, the usual effe.1 
produced by the congress of black and white persons. 1870 


[see -LEss.] With- 


CONGRESS. 


Rotveston 4 2712. Life Introd. 38 In all higher Vertebrata, 
the ova are impregnated by sexual congress. . 

5. Social intercourse, converse. +b. Bird ofc.: 
a social or gregarious bird. Ods. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 1 Dialectick is profitable vnto 
Congresse. 1651 Hosaes Govt. § Soc. i. § 2. 6 All desirous 
of congresse, and mutuall correspondence. 1766 Phil. 
Trans. LVI. 209 The crane..is also a bird of congress. 
1875 Grinpon Life xxvii. 355 Genuine and lively virtues 
are developed only by social congress. 

6. A formal meeting or assembly of delegates or 
representatives for the discussion or settlement of 
some question ; sec. (in politics) of envoys, depu- 
ties, or plenipotentiaries representing sovereign 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the settle- 
ment of international affairs. Also an annual or 
periodical meeting or series of meetings of some 
association or society, or of persons engaged in 
special studies, as Church Congress, the name of 
annual meetings of the Church of England for 
discussion; Soczal Science Congress, Congress of 
Orientalisis, etc. 

1678 PurtLiirs, Congress, is now generally taken for the 
Assembly or eeting together of the Deputies, or Plenipo- 
tentiaries of several Princes, to treat about a Peace, or any 
other grand Affair. 1680 in Somers Tracts I. 105 ”. The 
congress in Henry the Second’s Time at Clarendon. 1741 
MippDLeton Cicero II. x. 359 When he was just arrived to 
the congress, aay. Was Philip [1 (1839) 529 It was 
agreed by the two kings, that a congress should be held at 
Vervins. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr “ist. Servia 323 Deputies.. 
had been sent to Vienna during the Congress. 1861 Beresr. 
Hore Zug. Cathedr. 19th C. 4 A lecture delivered at an 
architectural congress. 1879 M. ArnoLtp Pref. to Words- 
worth 21 The haunters of Social Science Congresses. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 309/2 A congress of Americanists re- 
cently assembled in Copenhagen. 

+b. Assembly, congregation. Ods. rare. 

1639 G. Damier Zcclus. xvi. 13 In the Congresse Of Sin- 
ners, fire shall flame and never cease. 

e. A society or organization that meets from time 


to time for the settlement of common concerns. 

1870 L. BrenTANo in £. £. Gilds Introd. 178 From 1772 
an extremely vigorous Trade-Society existed among them 
[hatters}]..The society was called the Congress, was regu- 
lated by statutes, and framed bye-laws. All workmen of the 
trade belonged to it. 

7. The national legislative body of the United 
States of America (as a continuous institution, and 
as a body existing for two years, after which a new 
‘congress ’ is elected ; also the session of this body). 

The Congress of the United States (commonly referred to 
simply as ‘Congress’), which met for the first time on 
4 March 1789, was preceded by the Congress of the Con- 

Jederation, representing the several states under the Articles 
of Confederation, from 1781 to 1789, and this again by the 
three so-called Continental Congresses of the revolting 
colonies, which met in 1774, 1775 and 1776 respectively. 
But the last were properly congresses in sense 6. 

(1765 Massachusetts Assembly 6 June in Holmes Ann. of 
Amer, (1829) II. 134 It is highly expedient there should be 
a meeting..to consider of a general Congress. 1773 S. 
Avams Lefé.9 Apr. in Wells Zz/e (1865) II. 84 Should the 
correspondence from Virginia produce a Congress and then 
an assembly of States, 19773 Axsw.of Mass. Ho. of Reprs. 
in A. Bradford Sf. Governors Mass, (1818) 364 We should 
be unwilling to propose it, without their [the other colonies’] 
consent in Congress.]_ 19775 rnd. Continental Congress 13 
Sept., Information, being given to Congress. 1775 Cot. E, 
ALLEN in Holmes Anz. of Amer. (1829) 1. 208, I demand it 
[surrender of Fort Ticonderoga] in the name of the great 
Jehovah and of the Continental Congress. 1776 An. Reg. 
p- 261 ‘Decl. of Indep.) A Declaration by the Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in General Congress 
assembled (July 4). 1783 Gentil. Afag. LIII. 1. 166 {t is 
agreed, That the Congress shall earnestly recommend it 
to the Legislatures of the respective States, to provide, 
etc, 1785 T, JeFrERSon Corr. (1859) I. 349 Congress, by 
the Confederation, have no original aud inherent power 
over the commerce of the States. 1789 Coustit. U.S. i. §1 
All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States. /ézd¢. § 4 The Congress shall 
assemble at least once in every year. /6zd@. § 5 During the 
session of Congress. 1850 LYELL 2ad Visft U.S. II. 128 
The member of congress for Georgia. 1874 BancroFT 
Footpr. Time vii. 229 Congress legislates, or enacts laws. 
1886 U. S. Senate Afanual 72 On the sth of March 1794, at 
the first session of the Third Congress. 

b. The corresponding body in the republics of 
South and Central America. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 65/1 Chili, The congress is composed 
of a senate..and of a house of representatives, to which a 
deputy is sent for every 15,000 souls. 1891 Daily News 27 
Apr. 5/8 (War in Chili’, The Congress party are now in pos- 
session of Caldera and Carrizal. 

8. See CONGER 2. 

9. attrib. and Comd., as Congress dollar, service ; 
Congress boot, a high boot with elastic sides; 
Congress water, a mineral water from Congress 
Spring, Saratoga, N. Y. Also ConGRESSMAN. 

1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 484 The Pallas, a French Frigate 
..the Vengeance, an armed brig..all in Congress service. 
1781 Cowrer Lett, 27 Feb., That sort of paper currency must 
serve, like the Congress dollars, etc. 1865 Reader No. 117. 
337/1. A dozen of Congre-s-water. 1888 Pa/1 Afall G. 6 Sept. 
13/2 The only internal treatment she prescribes is congress 
water and a grain or two of roasted coffee, 

Congress, v. rave. [f. L. congress-, ppl. stem 
of congredi: cf. digress; or f£. CONGRESS 5d.] 

1. (kngre's). zztr. To come together, asscmble, 
congregate, 


| 
| 
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a 1850 Mrs. Gore |Hoppe), The valetudinarians who con- 
gress every winter at Nice. 

2. (kgngres). To meet in congress, attend a con- 
gress. Hence Co-ngresser (newsp. word), Co'n- 
gressing v0/. 5b, and pp/. a. 

1858 CaRLyLE Fredk. Gt. (1865) I]. vt. v. 174 The solid 
Earth .. reaped no effect from those Twenty Years of Con- 
gressing. 1882 Daily News 22 Aug. 4/7 As iron sharpeneth 
iron, so does the countenance of congressing man the 
countenance of his friend who congresses with him, 1 
Pall Mail G. 2 Oct. 6/1 Mr. Edward Terry .. appeared be- 
fore the Church Congressers, 

Congression (kfngre‘fan). Now rare. [ad. 
L. congresston-ent, n. of action f. congred-7 to go or 
come together: so F. comgress¢on in sense I (16th 
c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of coming together or meeting ; 
=CONGRESS sé. 1, 2. 

1611 CorGr., Cougvession, companie, congression with 
others. 1650 CHARLETON Paradoxes 18 In the first moment 
of congression, 1813 T. I. M. Forster Atsmosph. Phenom, 
(1815) 60 The spectator .. seldom sees it in actual congres- 
sion. 

+ 2. Copulation, coition ; =Concress sé. 4. Obs. 

1546 Lanciey Pol. Verg. De [nvent.\. iv. 8a, That by the 
congression and compaignye of these two sexes. . there issue 
might be enlarged. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dudbit. u1. ii. 
Rule 3 If the danger. .can legitimate the congression. 

+3. Hostile encounter; =CoNnGRESS sd. 3. Ods. 

¢1611 Cuapman /Ziad 1. Comm. (D.), I must conscionably 
make congression with such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed my.. author. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying- 
{ns. 20 Their War..by a violent or accidental congression 
of two swarmes. 

+4. Comparison. Ods.—' 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct, Dubit. 1. iv, Rule 1 The truth of 
Christianity, approved by a direct and close congression 
with other religions. 

Congressional (kgngre‘fanal), a. [f. L. con- 
gresston-ent CONGRESSION +-AL. It takes the place 
of a derivative of congressus CONGRESS. ] 

l. Of or pertaining to a congress. 

21691 Bp. T. Bartow (Webster, 1828), The congressional 
institution of Amphictyons in Greece. 

2. sfec. Of or pertaining to a legislative Congress, 
as of the United States, and other American 
republics. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 320 The congressional acts in 
favour of the officers. 1808 Aun. Reg. 365 One of the best 
fought battles recorded in the annals of congressional 
pugilism, 1864 Century Mag. Sept. (1889) 703/1 The citi- 
zens of my congressional district. 1884 Harper's Mag. 
June 128/2 The Presidential candidates were .. nominated 
by Congressional caucus. 1891 Daily News 28 Apr. 5/6 
Particulars of the blowing up of the BlancoEncalada received 
through Chilian Congressional sources. 

Congre'ssionalist. [f prec. + -1st.] A 
supporter of a congress; a member of a congres- 
sional party. 

1891 Pall MallG. 4 Mar. 2/2 (Chili) The Congressionalists 
are represented as having no troops. 1891 7vs2es 26 Feb. 
5/3 President Balmaceda..has initiated a guerre & mort 
against the Congressionalists [in Chili]. 


Congre‘ssionist. [f. CoNncREssIoN + -1sT. 
Cf. prec.) A member or supporter of a congress. 

1889 Pall Afall G. 24 Jan. 6/2 You speak of agitators. 
Do you refer to congressionists? 1889 N. Dicsy 7did. 
27 Feb. 2/3 To favour me with the names of the Congres- 
sionists who received Russian gold. 

Co'ngressist, rare. [f. Coneress sé. + -187.] 
The member of a congress (annual or periodic). 

1888 Spectator 28 Apr. 563/2 To give the Congressists an 
opportunity of learning the directions of Catholic thought 
in different countries. 1890 7adle¢ 17 May 777 A complete 
programme for the Congressists has been drawn up. 


+ Congre’ssive, 2. Obs. [f. L. congress-, ppl. 
stem+-IVE: cf. aggressive, etc.} Characterized by 
or involving congression. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ui. vi. 94 If it be under- 
stood .. of disjoined and congressive generation, there is no 
male or female in them [plants] at all. 


Congressman. A member of Congress (in 


(Us Ss) 

a183% Dow Serm. II]. 137 (Bartl.), Our congressmen, my 
dear Rearere what are they? Nothing but bloodsuckers 
upon the cheek of the United States. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Commw. 1, xiv. 197 note, The term ‘Congressman’ is 
commonly used to describe a member of the House of Repre- 
ental though of course it ought to include senators 
also. 


Congreve (kgngrzv). [An English surname.] 

1. More fully Congreve rocket: A kind of rocket 
for use in war, invented in 1808 by Col. Sir William 
Congreve (1772-1828). 

1809 Naval Chrou. XX1. 349 Shrapnell’s shells and Con- 
greve’s rockets. /di¢. XXI1. 371 A 32-pounder Congreve. 
1827 PRAED Poems, Red Fisherman, Sunk in their deep and 
hollow sockets That blazing couple of Congreve Rockets. 
1831 CaRLYLE Sart. Res. 1. v, Your Congreve needs a new 
Case or wrappage for every new rocket. 

2. More fully Congreve match: A particular kind 
of friction match, invented by Sir W. Congreve. 

1839 Boston Herald 17 Dec. 4/1 In the drawer of the table 
.. Were a quantity of Congreve matches. 1851 MayHew 
Lond. Labour 1. 431, 1 believe I was the first who hawked 
‘ Congreves’, or ‘instantaneous lights’; they weren't called 
‘lucifers’ for a good while after. 1854 Knicut Once upon a 
Time 11. 274 The penny box of Lucifers, or Congreves .. is 
a..triumph of science. 


CONGRUENCE. 


Congrew(e, -ence, var. CONGRUE, -ENCE. 

Congrid (kg ngrid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Congride, 
f. congrits CONGER: see -1D.) A fish belonging to 
the family Congrzde, or allied to the ConGER. 

Congroid (kgngroid), a. and sb, Zool. [f. L. 
congrus CONGER+-OID.] A. adj. Allied to the 
conger and its family. B. sd. A fish allied to the 
conger. 

+ Congruable, z. Ods. [f. ConcRurE z, or F. 
congruer+-ABLE.) = CONGRUOUS, CONGRUENT. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertues Commw., (1878) 104 The most 
profitable .. speech is that that is most congruable and fitly 
applied to the intendment and vnderstanding of the hearers. 

+ Congrual, a. Ovs. rare. [f. L. congru-us 
(see CONGRUE) + -AL.] Congruous, coincident. 

1635 GELLIBRAND }ariation Magn. Needle 3 The Terres- 
trial and Magneticall Meridians being congruall. 

+ Congrue’, 2. Ots. Also 5-6 congru,-grew/(e. 
[a. F. congru, -grue (15th c. in Littré), ad. L. coz- 
gru-us agreeing, suitable, harmonious, f. stem of 
congru-ére: see next.] 

1. Agreeable to the character or nature of any- 
thing ; fitting, suitable, becoming, due, proper. 

©1400 Afol. Loll. 30 It semip hem to preche, it is profit to 
bles, it is congrew to sacre. 1485 Caxton S?. Wenefr. 3 
She had not tyme congrue to fulfylle it. @x50z ARNOLDE 
Chron. (1811) 28 The Mayre, Aldirmen..may sette congrew 
remedy. 1542 Brecon Pathw. Prayer Wks. (1843) 143 The 
congrue, decent, and seemly worshipping of God. 1563-87 
Foe A. & M, (1596) 8/1 Setting all things in a congrue 
order, 

2. =CONGRUOUS 4. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. ii. (1495) 27 Noo reason 
is congrue in the whiche the nominatyf caas & the verbe 
dyscorde in nombre & in persone. 1494 FaByAN Chron. vu. 
ccxlvi, 290 Congrewe Englysshe, or of parfyte sentence. 
1531 Exyor Gov. 1. xv, Rules, wherby a childe shall..lerne 
to speake congrue latine. 1569 CrowLey Soph. Dr. Watson 


i. 57, 1 know not by what rule of Grammer, this can be 
iustified to be congrue latine. 


+ Congrue,zv. Obs. rare. [a. OF. congra-er or 
L, congrz-ére to meet together, coincide, agree, cor- 
respond, accord; f. con- together + *gracre, not 
found exc. in this composition] ztv. To agree, 
accord. (The Quarto reading in the two following 
passages of Shakspere. The stress differs in the 
two quots.) 

1600 Suaxs. /fen, V1. ii. 182 (Qo.) Gouernment. . being put 
into parts, Congrueth with a mutuall consent like musicke 
[1s¢ Fo. congreeing, but context different). 1603 — Ham. 
IV, ili. 66 (Qq.) Our soueraigne processe, which imports at 
full, By letters congruing [77% conjuring] to that effect, The 
present death of Hamlet. 

+Congrue‘ly,-gru'ly, av. Ods. [f. ConcRuE 
a.+-LyY4,] Congruously, httingly; with congruity. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 8 He muste studie. .in 
gramer bat he speke congruliche. c1440 Gesta Rome. lix. 
244 (Harl. MS.) And that crist may congruli be callid a 
serpent, is a goode Resoun. 1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 87 
The Kyng to hym .. shal satisfie and of other houses and 
edifices or places congruely shal recompence, 


Congruence (kgngr,éns). Also 6 -gruens, 
-grewence. fad. L. congruentia agreement, har- 
mony, congruity, f. cozgruent- pr. pple.: see Con- 
GRUENT and -ENCE. (Also in mod.F.)] 

1. The fact or condition of according or agreeing ; 
accordance, correspondence, harmony. Const. w2¢A. 

1533 TinDaLe Lords Supp. Wks. (1573) 468 That analogie 
and proper congruence of the figures with their verities. 
1606 HoLtanp Sueton. 223 (R.) Such was the congruence of 
their humours and dispositions. 1641 H. AtnsworTH Orthod, 
Found. Relig. 59 As sinne is a difference from Gods Law, 
so justice isa congruence with the Law. 1805 W. HerscHeL 
in Phil. Trans. XCV. 243 Our idea of the congruence or 
harmony of the celestial motions. 1882 FARRAR Dae Chr. 
Il. 337 Even in minor matters we trace the same congruence 
between Apollos and the writer of this Epistle [Hebrews]. 

2. Accordance with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable ; =CONGRUITY 3. 

c1430 tr. 7. a Kempis’ [mit. 1. xix, Also for congruence 
{of tyme] diuersite of exercises plesip. 1572 BossEWELL 
Armorie i. 11b, This fishe maye with more congruence be 
borne in armes, then many others. 1656 JeaNeS A/z27?. 
Schol. Div. 73 This is farre short of a demonstration. . It is, 
at the best, but a philosophical congruence. 

+b. esp. in Of congruence, of good congruence 
‘of due or very c., by good c., in good c., etc.): by 
right or propriety; as is fitting or reasonable. 

1447 BokeNHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 117 Agna is a lamb, a 
best ful meke And sympyl also ..Wych tuo to Anneys by 
good congruence Longyn. ¢1485 Digby A/yst. (1882) iv. 
1088 Who then aught of verrey congruence To be mor glad 
than I? 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 352/1 Not in 
reason onely and good congrewence, but also by plaine 
ordinaunce and statute. 1533 Tinpace Lord's Supp. Wks. 
(1573) 460 It was expedient and of good congruence that he 
should dye. 1619 Dare Countr. Fust. \xx. (1630) 170 
This Recognisance .. is rather of congruence than by any 
expresse authority. f 

3. Gram. Agreement or concord: grammatical 
correctness. See CoNGRUITY 4. 

+4. Theol. =CONGRUITY 5. 

a1s4x Barnes Tract viil. Freewill Wks. (1573) 273 M. Duns 
sayth, that man may performe his attrition, of his naturall 
power, yea, and this attrition of congruence, is a disposition 
to take away mortall sinne, without any speciall grace. 
1554 T. Sampson in Strype Zcc/. Mew. 111. App. xviii. 48 
Herein they so enwrap themselves with their terms of the 


CONGRUENCY. 


first grace.. with merit of congruence and merit of con- 
dignity. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 1. iil, (1636) 179 They 
admit not of the merit of Congruence, condignity, nor works 
of Supererogation. 

5. Geom, = CONGRUENCY 2. 

1879 Henrici Geometry in Encycl. Brit. X.407/1 Adouble 
infinite number of lines, that is, all lines which satisfy two 
conditions, or which are common to two complexes, are said 
to form a congsueuce of lines, e.g. all lines in a plane, or 
all lines cutting two curves, or all lines cutting a given curve 
twice..It follows that all lines in which corresponding 
planes in two projective pencils meet form a congruence. 

6. Theory of Numbers. The relation between two 
numbers which being divided by a third number, 
ealled the modulus, give the same remainder ; 
also an expression exhibiting two congruous quanti- 
ties in the form of an equation; thus, 4=A (mod. 
P). See ConGRruent 5. 

A congruence may be of any order, linear, quadratic, or 
other. ‘The general Ne ofa linear congruence is a.r+4=0 
(mod. P), where a, 6, and Pare given numbers, and -r a 
number to be determined. 

[x801 C. F. Gauss Disg. A rithaet. (Lipsiae) § 25 Expressio- 
nem duas quantitates congruas exhibentem ad instar aequa- 
tionum, congruentiam vocamus.] 1889 Curystat Aleecbra, 
Gauss..made the notion of Congruence the fundamental 
idea in his famous Disguisitiones Arithmetice. 

Congruency (kpngrzjénsi). [f. as pree.: see 
-ENCY. 

1. The quality or state of being congruent; con- 
gtuity. Ofa congruency : see prec. 2 b. 

1494 Fasvan Chron. vit. 370 They agreed to reste there 
styll, and that of a congruency, for they myght dwell in no 
lande where they shulde more suerly be defended. 1577 
Fenton Gold, Epist. (1582) 81 It appertaines to reason and 
congruencie, to exhibite a few remedies. 1686 Goap Celest. 
Bodies i. ili. 470 The presence of the Planets aforesaid 
with the Sun, or their Conjunction, or if you will, Con- 
gruency. 

b. with p/. 

1615 Bre, ANDREWES Sern, Nativity x, Though there want 
not divers other good congruencies why Christ should come 
from Bethlehem. 1681 H. More £.xf. Daz. iv. 129 note, 
Many congruencies with historical passages .. do notably 
confirm this Hypothesis. 

2. Geom. A system of lines in which the para- 
meters have a two-fold relation, such as a system 
of lines each of which twice touehes a given surface. 

1864 Priicker New Geom. of Space in Phil. Trans. (1865) 
727 A ‘congruency’ contains all congruent rays of two com- 
plexes; it may be regarded as their mutual intersection. 
/bid. 748 Such rays as belong to both linear complexes. .con- 
stitute a linear congruency of rays represented by the 
system of the two equations. 1874 G. Satmon Analytic 
Geout, (ed.3)§ 468 Every congruency of lines may be regarded 
as the system of the bitangents of a certain surface, viz. each 
line of the congruency is in general met by two consecutive 
lines, and the locus of the points of intersection is the surface 


in question. 
Congruent (kp ngreént\, a fad. L. con- 
gruenl-em agreeing, eonsistent, congruous, pr. 
pple. of congruére: see CONGRUE v. (Also in 
mod.F.)] 


1. Accordant, suitable, proper ;= Concruovs 1. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 293 A welle nye to the 
castelle Pascence, congruente to tbe vse of men, but not of 
women. 1540 Exyot /mage Gov. (1556) 17 His temperate 
and sobre liuying beyng thought of som men not agreable 
nor congruent to his majestee. «@ 1637 B. Jonson Discov. 
(1641) 119 The congruent and harmonious fitting of parties 
in a sentence. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 65 Considered in 
relation to each other, Marks are either Congruent or 
Repugnant. 1878 Lewes Study Psychol. (1879) 166 Each 
new conclusion has to be .. dove-tailed into the rest, made 
congruent with the system of thought. 

+b. Correspondent in physical shape or form. 

1578 Banister Hist, Afan 1. 35 The outer side of Talus is 
largely sinuated .. to the apt constitutyng of a seate con- 
gruent to the inner side of the lower Appendance of Fibula. 
1715 Cuevne PAtlos. Princ. Relig. 1. i. § 42 Very smooth 
and plain, or at least congruent Superficies. 

e. Of persons: Agreeing in aetion wth. rare. 

1878 Tennyson Q. Jfary um. iv, But you, my Lord .. In 
clear and open day were congruent With that vile Cranmer 
in the accursed lie Of good Queen Catherine's divorce. 

+2. =Coneruovus 2. Obs. 

1432-s0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 9 After the supputacion of 
euery yere congruent. 153: Exyot Gov. 1. i, It is therfore 


congruent and accordynge, that, etc. 1576 Baker Jewell 


of Health 46b, The congruent tyme of the dystillation of | 


Yarrowe is..about the ende of May. 1656 JeaNes Jit. 
Schol. Div. 86 It was more congruent for the word, the 
second person to be incarnate. .then the first person..or the 
third. a@1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 638 It is not 
aaa for a Philosopher to stutter and babble. 

+3. Gram.=Concruous 4. Obs. 

1596 Sir J. Davies Orchestra xcii, For humble grammar 
first doth set the parts Of congruent and well according 
speech. 

4. Geom. a.=Concruovus 6, 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Concurring or Congruent 
Figures (in Geom.), are such as being laid one upon another, 
will exactly meet and cover one another. 1715 CneyNE 
Philos. Princ. Relig. (J.\, These planes were so separated 
as to move upon a common side of the congruent squares, as 
an axis. 1885 Leupesporr Cremona’s Proj. Geont. § 76 
Two figures are said to be congruent when tbe one may be 
superposed upon the other so as exactly to coincide with it. 

b. Cf. Concruence, ConcRUENCcY. 

1864 Picker New Geom. of Space in Phit. Trans. (1865) 
727 A configuration may be regarded as the mutual intersec- 
tion of three complexes, i.e. as the geometrical locus of 
congruent rays belonging to all three complexes. 
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5. Theory of Numbers. Said of two numbers which 
being divided by a third number, ealled the »zodz- 
Zus, give the same remainder. 

‘Thus 15 and 29 are congruent with respect to the modulus 7 ; 
whence e.g. it follows that the rsth and 29th of any month 
fallon the same day of the week. 

1889 CurvstaL digedra, If uz be any positive integer 
whatever, which we call the modulus, two integers, 4/ and 
N, which leave the samie remainder when divided by #, are 
said to be congruent with respect to the modulus ev. 


Congruently, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2,.] In a 
congruent manner ; congruously. 

a 1528 SKELTON Philip Sparowe (R.), Right conueniently 
And full congruentlye. 1601 Deacon & Wacker Spirits & 
Divels 36 You cannot congruently conclude from thence 
any essentiall inherencie. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 122 Opera- 
tions .. most congruently and orderly directed to their 
designed ends, @1718 Penn Treat. Oaths Wks. 1782 II. 
472 Which things Philo.. pursues to the same scale, very 
congruently in the gospel. ; 

Congruism (kp ngriz’m). Zheol. [= F. con- 
gruisme, L. type *congruismeus, £. congru-us: see 
-1sM.] The doctrine of the Congruists, which 
derives the efficacy of grace from its suitability or 
adaptation to the character, nature, disposition, or 
other circumstances of the person called: it denies 
a gratia a se efficax, and affirms a grace relative to 
character, and more or less conditioned on will. 

3885 Arnotp Cath. Dict. 384/1 Congruism has the ad- 
vantage of admitting the full force of scriptural texts which 
attribute the whole difference between sinner and saint to 
the grace of God, while at the same time there is no diffi- 
euty in reconciling it with belief in the freedom of the 
Wu, 

Congruist. 7%col. [eorresp. to F. congruiste 
Littré) ; see prec. and -1sT.] One who holds the 
doctrine of ConcRUISM; applied to one of the 
parties in the great controversy, which began e. 
1580 in the R. C. Ch., about the source and con- 
dition of the efficacy of grace. Also attrib. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v. Congruity, The will, in the 
language of the congruists, does always infallibly, though 
voluntarily, choose what appears best. 1885 ArNoLtp Ca/h. 
Dict. 384/xThe three first of the Thoinist propositions are ad- 
mitted by that large number of Jesuit theologians known as 
Congruists, but they make the efficacity of grace depend, 
not on anything in the grace itself, but on the fact that it 
is given under circumstances which, as God foresees, are 
suitable to the dispositions of the recipient. /éid. 385/2 
In 1613, Aquaviva, general of the Jesuits, required the 
members of his order to teach the doctrine on grace known 
ascongruism. /éid. The Molinist and Congruist theories 
are held by many theologians who are not Jesuits. 

Congrui'stic, a. [f. prec. +-1c.] Ofthe nature 
of, or pertaining to, congruism. 

1867 W.G. Warp Ess. (1884) I. 194 These great thinkers 


.. embrace what is commonly called the Molinistic or the 
Congruistic system. 

Sener (kgngriiti), [ad. L. congracttat-cm 
(perh. immed. through F. congrzité, 15th e. in 
Littré), f. congrit-us: see CONGRUE a. and -ITY.] 

1. The quality of being eongruous ; agreement or 
correspondence in character or qualities; econ- 
formity, accordance, harmony. Const. w//, less 
usually Zo. 

1447 BoKENHAM Seynty's(Roxb.) 10 This sexefold propyrte 
Of the margaryte, wych deuly longe To Seynt Margarete 
be congruyte Of simylytude. 1608 Norven Surv. Dial. 
241 Where there is a mutuall congruitie, there is seldome a 
voluntary seperation. 1665 GLANviLL Scefs. Sci. xiv. 89 
Congruity of Opinions ., to our natural constitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
nl. xi, 68 Wit .. putting those [Ideas] together with Quick- 
ness and Variety, wherein can be found any Resemblance 
or Congruity. 176z Kames Elem. Crit. x. (1833) 165 It is 
clear from the very conception of the terms congruity and 
propriety that they are not applicable to any single object. 
1785 Patey Aor. Philos. ur. vii, The congruity of such a 
right [divorce} with the law of nature. 1869 J. Riiasincav 
Ess, 11. 173 Accusations .. which have no congruity with 
one another, 1871 Tynpatt Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 11. ii. 16 
There is, at least, moral congruity between the outward 
goodness and the inner life. 

+b. Of physical substanees: Correspondence of 
structure or molecular constitution (promoting 
union or mixture). Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 298 The reason is the Congruity of 
Bodies, which if it be more, maketh a perfecter imbibition 
and incorporation. 1674 Grew Anat. Plauts, Lect. i. 229 
Congruity, or aptitude and respondence betwixt the Sizes 
and Figures of Parts to be mixed. /bid., They [two Oils} 
here mix and coagulate togetber.. by the Congruity of their 
receiving and intruding parts, 1706 Puitwips (ed. Kersey) 
S.u. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Congruity, in a lax sense, is 
used to express an aptitude, in some bodies, to unite or in- 
corporate; by reason of soine similitude or fitness of their 
figures, 

tc. Fitness, aptness, aptitude. Ods. 

1659 H. More J/omort. Soul uu. i, Axiom xxviii, There is 
a Triple Vital Congruity in the Soul, namely thereal, 
Aereal, and Terrestrial. /é¢d, 11. i. xxix, The Soul awakes 
orderly into these vital Congruities, not passing from one 
extreme to another without any stay in the middle. 1684 
Cuarnock A ttrib. God ix. (1834) 1. 718 The second Person 
had the greatest congruity to this work. 1690 Norris 
Beatitudes (1694) 1. 117 This Hunger and Thirst after 
Righteousness Is the very same to the Life of the Soul, as 
that Organical Aptness is to the Life of the Body: It is 
the Congruity of the Soul, in order to Spiritual Life. 1882 
SuortHouse ¥. /nelesant 1. ii. 36 His master's Rosicrucian 
theories. .of the vital congruity. 


CONGRUITY. 


d. (with #7.) An instanee or point of agreement, 


correspondence, ctc. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. iv. § 2 By these insinuations 
and congruitics [of poesy] with inan’s nature and pleasure. 
1790 Patty //ore (aud, ii. ii, The author of a forgery, who 
sought to gain credit to a spurious letter by congruities, 
depending upon the time and place in which the letter was 
supposed to be written. 1864 II. Srencer Princ, Licl. 
§ 262 There inust exist between all organisms and their 
environments certain congruities. 

2. Self-aceordance, harmony of the parts of a 
whole, coherence. 

1827 Carivie Richter Misc. (1857) I. 17 The congruity of 
Richter’s belief. 1868 STaniey $f 'estin. 15d, iv. 350 When 
we contrast the irregularities of Westminster Abbey with 
the uniform congruity of Salisbury. 1874 Brack Self 
Cult, 13 The historian, indeed, cannot invent his facts, but 
he must..dispose them with a graceful congruity. 

3. Accordance @. with what is right, fitting, or 
reasonable; b. with the eircumstanees, facts or 
surroundings ; suitableness to the requircments of 
the case; fitness, propricty. + Phr. Of, 21 ( good) 
congruity. 

1§30 Tinpace Practice of Prelates Wks. (1573) 374 He 
could not of good congruitie but reward his old chaplaine. 
@1§35 More On the Passion Wks. 1335/2 By a cerlayne 
concomytaunce folowynge of conuenient congruityc. @ 1600 
Hooker(J.), With what congruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the church of 
Christ? he Watton Life of Wotton, As himself said of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s wit, that it was the very measure of 
congruity. 1756 Burke Sudl. & B. in. § 11 The affixing the 
name of beauty to proportion, congruity, and perfection. 
1850 Cartytr Latter-d. Pamph, vi. (1872) 199 The Laws of 
this Universe ,. are fixed by the everlasting congruilty of 
things. 187: Morey Voltaire (1886) 127 Voltaire’s ever- 
present sense of congruity.. upon the tragic stage. 

+4. Gram. Agreement or concord ; hence, gram- 
matical correetness or propriety of speech. Odés. 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 136 Gramaire first hath for to teche 
To speke upon congruite. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. w. 
xxi, We were let in, by hygh auctoryte Of the ryght noble 
dame Congruyte. 1530 Patscr. Introd. 29 And for the same 
cause [euphony] breke they somtyme the congruite betwene 
the substantyve and the adjectyve. 1570 Ascuam Scholes. 
(Arb,) 94 All the hard congruities of Grammer. a 1656 Lp. 
Hart Rem, Wks., Life (1660) 21 The congruity of my Latin 
(in respect of their perfect Barbarisme). 1706 Puitcirs, 
Congruence or Congruity..’tis properly said of a Theme, or 
Discourse, in which there is no Fault committed contrary 
to Grammar-Rules. So Battey 1730-6. 

5. Theol. a. (Doctrine of Merit.) With the 
Schoolmen, the condition of its being ‘congruous’ 
that God should confer the ‘first grace’ in re- 
sponse, and in ‘a certain equality of proportion’, 
to the performanee of good works by man. Op- 
posed to Connicyiry. 

Representing L. cougruitas, used by Aquinas in stating 
that while ‘condignity’ can be attributed to meritorious 
works only as they proceed from the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, it yet ‘seems congrnxous that a man, working ac- 
cording to his own virtue or power, should be recompensed 
by God according to the excellency of His virtue.’ Szna 
Theol. Prim, Sec. Q. cxiv, Art. iii, Hence the expressions 
meritum ex cougrno, nteritum congrui ‘merit (arising) out 
of congruity’, ‘merit of congruity'; serert (gratiant, etc.) 
de cougruo ‘to merit (grace, etc.) from or of congruity’. 
(Some late writers have apparently confused the last with 
the ‘congruity of efficient grace’ in b.) 

1553 4 rticles of Relig. xii, Workes done before the grace 
of Christe..are not pleasaunt to God. .ncither do thei make 
menne mete to receiue Grace, or (as the Schole aucthoures 
saie) deserue Grace of congruitie [L. negue gratiam, ut 
multi vocant, de congruo merentur), 1570 Foxe A. § Al. 
25 So that those works maie be meritorious, and of con- 
gruitie obteine grace. 1625 Ussnir Ausw. Jesuit 491 From 
what fountaine the Schoole-men did deriue their doctrine 
of workes preparatorie, meriting grace by way of Congruetie, 
though not of Condignitic. 1625 W. Pemare Justification 
(2629) 31 What then are merits of congruity? Such workes 
whereto wages is not due by any tustice. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theot. 11. 39 But some of them say, that the Gospel it 
self, yea and tbe first special Grace, is given to men upon 
merit of congruity, though not of condignity. 1707 
BEverIDGr Ox 39 Art. art. xili, As we cannot do anything 
which it is just God should reward, and so deserve Grace 
of condignity : so neither can we do anything which it is fit 
and meet God should reward, and so deserve grace of Con- 
gruity. 184: J. H. Newsian Tract xc. § 3 To deserve de 
congruo or of congruity, is to move the divine regard, not 
from any claim upon it, but from a certain fitness or suit- 
ableness: as for instance it might be said that ay wood 
had a certain disposition of fitness towards beat which green 
wood had not. 1856 Be. H. Browse On 39 Articles Art. 
x, It being agreeable to His nature and goodness to bestow 
grace on those who make such [unassisted] efforts. En- 
deavours then on the part of man to attain to godliness 
were by the schoolmen said to deserve grace de congruo, 
of congrnity. 

b. (Doctrine of Grace.) The suitability or 
adaptation of divine grace to the character, nature, 
disposition, or other circumstances of the person 
called, to which some theologians attribute its 
efficacy (see ConGRuIsm); ‘the efficacy of grace 
which acts while at the same time preserving the 
action of the free will’ /Littré. A term belong- 
ing to the great eontroversy on Grace between the 
Dominieans and the Jesuits, which began c¢. 1380. 

Cf. St. Auc. Ad Sripilre. 1, § 13 Ili enim electi qui con- 
gruenter vocati: illi autem qui non congrucbant neque 
contemperabantur vocationi, non electi, quia non secuti, 
quamvis vocati.. Cujus [Deus] miseretur, sic eum vocat, 


CONGRUMATE. 


quomodo scit ei congruere ut vocantem non respuat. 
FENeLon Giuvves (1820) III. 253 La grace qu’on appelle 
congrue trouve dans sa congruité une veritable efficace. 

c16s0 T.Goopwin £2xf, Ephes.Serm. 23 But tbe Jesuits as- 
cribe it [efficacious grace] all untoa congruity; that is, that 
God doth take a man at an advantage, spieth out a time 
wherein, a man being under such and such circumstances 
and considerations, he may certainly convert him. a 1680 
J..Corset Free Actions m. xxii. (1683) 43 Receptivity and 
congruity for Grace doth not always lye in mens fair car- 
riage. 1727-51 CHamBers Cycé., The system of congruity 
in matters of grace. 1855 Ass. Jxtuitive Morals 104 note, 
Molina .. affirmed that Predestination was founded upon 
God's foreknowledge of the merits of tbe elect, to whoin 
He accords grace of congruity; His sctextia aedia en- 
abling Him to foresee the future contingents arising from 
the nature and circumstances of His creatures. 

+6. Geom. Coincidence; exact agreement in 
superposition ; capability of being exactly super- 
posed. Ods. [med.L. congruere =to coincide. ] 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 183 There can be no 
congruity between a strait line and a line tbat iscontinually 
crooked, 1755 Jounson s.v., (In geometry.) Figures or lines 
whicb exactly correspond, when laid over one another, are 
in congruity. 


Congruly (-li, -liche), var. ConeruEty. Ods. 


+Congrumate, 7. Os. rare. [? f. L. con- 
together + grzim-as little heap, hillock.] ?To 
gather into a heap or heaps. 

1786 Phil. Trans. UX XVII. 153 A red solution of it in 
the same acid was only congrumated. 


[Congrument. An error in J. founded on a 
misprint for covgrzené in an ed. of Ben Jonson (see 
CONGRUENT I, quot. 1637). Corrected by Todd, 


but repeated anew in some recent Dictionaries. ] 

Congruous (kpngrzjas), a. [f. L. congru-us 
(see CONGRUE @.) +-oUS.] 

l. Agreeing or corresponding in character or 
qualities ; accordant, conformable, agreeable, suit- 
able, in harmony. Const. fo (+ 220, + for), now 
usually zw2th. 

1599 Life Sir T. Move in C. Wordsworth Eccé, Biog. (1853) 
II. 183 All the parts of his bodie were in good proportion, 
and congruous as a man could wish. 1622 Sparrow Bk. 
Com. Prayer (1661) 225 How congruous the Lord’s day is 
for such a work. 1656 JEanes A/ixt. Schol, Div. 89 It is 
congruous unto Divine Justice, that satisfaction should be 
given toGod, etc. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 30 
The doctrine was. .no wise congruous with that of the foure 
Primitive ages. 1762 Kames £lem. Crit. x. (1833) 164 
No discipline is more suitable to man, nor more congruous 
to the dignity of hisnature. 1792 Resid. in France (1797) 
I. 152 This ts all congruous with the system of the day. 
1834 Goon Study of Aled. (ed. 4) 1V. 168 In Congruous 
Twinning, or ordinary twin cases, in which tbere is no 
disparity of size between the two. a@1878 Lewes Study 
Psychol. (1879) 146 What is congruous with well-being, wbat 
in the ancient phrase is ‘according to nature’. 1883 A. 
Roserts O. 7. Revis. it. 33 It contains narratives.. so 
congruous to the circumstances of the history. 

+b. Corresponding in physical structure or 
molecular constitution. Cf. Coneruity 1b. 

1664 Power £2/. Philos, m1. 157 Certain extrinsecal 
particles, which approching to the stone, and finding con- 
gruous pores, and inlets therein, are channel’d through it. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants Lect. i. 232 And may serve to mix 
such Bodies, as through the small number of their con- 
gruous parts, are hardly mingleable any other way. 7éid., 
To mix them by mediation of some third.. Body, which may 
be congruous in part to them both. 

2. Corresponding or agreeable a. to what is 
tight, reasonable, or becoming; b. to the facts or 
existing circumstances ; suited to the requirements 
of the case: fitting, suitable, appropriate, in place. 

1631 GouGE God's Arrows 1. § 78. 330 This is a congruous 
sense, and true in the substance of it. 1659 Parl. Spcech 
Other Ho. 1 It is but congruous it should consist of Mem- 
bers without family. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1. Pref., 
The Stoics cal that which is done according to the obe- 
dience of Reason and Virtue mpooynxoy cat xa@ynxov, con- 
gruous and convenient. 1750 tr. Leoxardus’ Mirr. Stones 
33 That it be in a congruous and fitting place. 1768 Pen- 
nant Zool. 1. 159 As the names..do by no means suit their 
colors, we have taken the liberty of changing tbem to otbers 
more congruous. 1804 Asp. Laurence Bampt. Lect. iv, A 
grant, which it is congruous in Him to give. 1861 WRIGHT 
Ess. Archgvol. 1). xviii. 123 The side ornaments are not 
very congruous grotesques. 

3. Self-accordant, coherent, having internal agree- 
ment or harmony of parts. 

1753 SMOLLETT C¢. Fathom lix, Had not her tale been 
congruous, consistent, and distinct. 1861 E.Garsett Boyle 
Lect. 45 The subject of the revelation is single and con- 
gruous throughout. 1862 THornsury 7xrner 1. 296 Of 
course, the city is no more African than it is Esquimaux ; 
still it is a congruous dream. 

+ 4. Of language: Observing the miles of concord, 
grammatically correct. Cf. CoNGRUITY 4. 

1637-50 Row /Zist. Kirk (1842) 50 That..none be admitted 
to that function of the bolie Ministrie but they who under- 
stand Latin, and can speake congruous Latin. c 1645 
Howe. Zeét. 11650) II. 85, 1am of opinion that the pure 
congruous grammaticall Latine was never spoken in either 
of them [France or Spain} as avulgar vernacular Language. 

5. Theol. Congruous grace [med.L. gratia con- 
griua, F. gréce congrue}: ‘grace proportioned to 
the effect which it is to produce, or to the dis- 
position of him who receives it’ (Littré); efficient 
grace ; congruous vocation, effectual calling. Cf. 
ConGrviry & b. 
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1683 J. Corset Free Actions m. xx. 41 Congruous Grace. 
By congruous is meant that which is so thoroughly adapted 
to the effect that it will follow infallibly though freely: but 
Grace meerly sufficient, may be ordinarily not so through] 
adapted to the effect. 7ézd., Congruous Vocation, in Bich 
there is a Divine gracious Influx upon the Faculty. .by 
wbich the Will is infallibly carried to the saving effect. 

+6. Geom. Coincident ; capable of being exactly 
superposed. Odés. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. 11. xiv. § 6 If it incline any 
way, it will do more than touch it; that ts, it will either be 
congruous to it, or it will cut it. 1660 BoyLe New Ex, 
Phys. Mech. xxxi. 229 If the exquisitly polish’d surfaces of 
two flat peeces of marble be so congruous to each other that 
from their mutuall application there will result an immedi- 
ate contact. 

7. Theory of numbers. Characterized by congru- 
ence: CONGRUENT 5. 

[1801 C. F. Gauss Disg. Arithuzet. § 1 Si numerus @ 
numerorum 4, c differentiam metitur, 4 et ¢ secundum @ 
congrui dicuntur.] 1859 H. J.S. Smitu Theory of Numbers, 
Brit. Assoc. Rep., Uf the difference between A and B be 
divisible by a number P, Ais said to be congruous to B for 
the modulus P, 

Congruously (kp‘ngrejasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.) In a congruous manner, in congruity. 

1. In a manner that agrees or corresponds ; ac- 
cordantly, conformably. Const. /o, zw2th. 

1656 Harpy St. Fo/m lviti. (1865) 375/1 More congruously 
to this present scripture. 1697 SouTH Ser. ¥ob xxii. 2 
[Merit] such, tbat God would not act sutably, and con- 
gruously, to the Equity and Goodness of his Nature, if He 
should not reward it. 1861 F. Hatin Journ. As. Soc. Bengal 
4 Congruously with such avoidance of an invidious term. 

In a manner that fits the circumstances; suit- 
ably, fitly, appropriately. 

@1619 FotHersy .4¢heou. 1. x. § 4 (1622) 103 Neither of 
which points can congruously be held by him that holdeth 
‘There isno God. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. uu. 84 Or 
must we not more congruously say, that, etc. 1865 Pad/ 
Madi G. 21 Oct. 5 Whether four millions of their race. .could 
inirgle harmoniously and congruously in the social system 
of the country. 

+3. With grammatical correctness, correctly. 

1642 HoweELL For. Trav. (Arb.) 20 To speake French in- 
telligibly, roundly, and congruously. 1652 EveLyn State of 
Fr. Misc, Writ. (1805) 45 The tongue of the country. .ought 
to be understood perfectly, written congruously, and spoken 
intelligently. 

Co‘ngruousness. [f. as prec.+-NESs.] The 
state or quality of being congruous; congruity, 
harmonious relation. 

1730-6 in Baitey ‘folio’. 1888 Saz. Rev. 10 Nov. 565/2 
Miss Cobbe will not allow any congruousness between 
science and morality. 

+Congustable, ¢. Ods. rare—*.  [f. Con- + 
GuSsTABLE.} Having a like taste or flavour. 

¢ 1645 Hower Le?t. (1655) II. lv. 69 In the Countrey of 
Province toward the Pyrenies in Languedoc ther are wines 
congustable with those of Spain. 


|| Con gusto, J/us. [It.] With taste: cf. Con 


prep. 


Congy, obs. f. CoNGEE. 
Congyra‘tion. vare—'. [cf. L. congyrare to 
make a circle (about).] Manifold gyration. 


1825 New Alonthly Alag. XIII. 104 His cravat ..for the 
amplitude of its folds, and the variety of its congyrations. 

Conhydrine (k/nhaidrain). Chem. [f.Con (INE) 
+ HypR(ATE) + -INE: see quot. 1863-72.) An 
alkaloid existing, together with conine, in the 
flowers and ripe seeds of Cozzzeem maculatium, and 
crystallizing in iridescent laminz; also named 
Conhy dria. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11.1 Conhydrine CgsHiNO.. 
this alkaloid has the composition of a hydrate of conine 
CeHi;N.H20. 1876 Harvey A/at. Aled. 587 Conhydria is 
strongly alkaline, and may be sublimed in colourless prisms. 

Conia (kéuniad). Chem. [f. L. conzem, hemlock 
+-1A (ending of amsonia).] =CONINE. 

1842 E. Turner Chem. (ed. 7) 1155 Conicine, Syn. Conia, 
Cicutine; Discovered by Gieseke, but first obtained pure 
by Geiger. 1876 Harvey A/at. Afed. 585 The leaf rubbed 
with solution of potasb gives out strongly the odour of conia. 

+ Coniating, vd/. sb. Obs. nonce-wd. [With 
reference to L. czconza stork.] Used to express the 
noise made by storks. 

@ 1693 Urqunart Radelais in. xiii. 107 Tbe..drintling of 
Turkies, coniating of Storks. 

Conic (kg nik’, a. and sé. Also 6 -ike, -yke, 
7- -ique, 7-8 ick. finod. ad. Gr. xomx-ds cone- 
shaped, f. e@vos cone: see-1c. Cf. F. congue (not 
in Cotgr. 1611).] 


A. adj. 1. Having the form of a cone; cone- 
shaped, ConIcAL. 

1614 SELDEN 77tles Hon. 150 [Heraclius’ Crown] being of 
gold, and raisd with variety of conique plates. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soult. mi. vi.(R.), An anvile form’d in conick 
wise. 1706 Loud. Gaz. No. 4292/3 Letters Patents for En- 
lightening the Suburbs of London... by new invented Lights 
or Lamps, called Conic-Lamps. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 
IV. 1226 A succession of conic hills. 1854 Woopwarp //od- 
Zusca it. 318 Shell oblong; right valve with a curved, conic 
tooth in front of the... cartilage-pit. 1870 Hooxer Stvd. 
Flora 387 Styles 3, conic, persistent. ; ; 

2. Of or pertaining toacone. Cozic section: a 
figure formed by the section of a right circular | 
cone by a plane; a plane curve of the second | 


degree. 


CONICHALCITE. 


If the inclination of the cutting plane to the axis of the 
cone be greater than that of the edge of the cone, the sec- 
tion is an Ettipse (with the circ@e as a particular case when 
the plane is perpendicular to the axis); if less, a Hyper- 
BOLA; if the plane be parallel to the edge, a PARABota. 
(The pair of intersecting straight lines formed by a section 
through the vertex—strictly a particular case of the hyper- 
bola—is not usually reckoned as a conic section.) 

1570 Dee AZath. Pref. 31 Our fourth Pyramidall, or Conike 
line. 1664 Power £4%. Piilos. wt. 187 The Forming of 
Conick Sections in Dioptricks .. accounted as insuperable 
difficulties. 1706 Puitutps (ed. Kersey), Conical. .as Conick 
Sections, i.e. the three Sections or Divisions of a Cone, 
call’d Ellipsis, Hyperbola and Parabola. 1714 Barrow’s 
Euclid 517 This method don’t suppose the conic surface. .to 
consist of as many parallel] circumferences perpetually in- 
creasing from the vertex, or decreasing from the base. 1 
Hetton Cozxrse Afath. 11. 93 There arise five different 
figures or sections, namely, a triangle, a circle, an ellipsis, 
an hyperbola, and a parabola: the three last of which only 
are peculiarly called Conic Sections. 1866 Proctor Hazd- 
bk, Stars 18 The projection is a closed curve, which (being 
a conic section) must be either a circle or an ellipse, 

3. Comb., as conic-billed. 

1846 MeCuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 125 Tribe 
Conirostres. Conic-billed Birds. 

B. sé. 

1. pl. Condes: that branch of Geometry which 
treats of the cone and the figures formed by plane 
sections of it. (Now regarded as the //. of 2, as 
if =covtc sections.) 

1571 Diccrs Paxtom. Pref. Aij, A number of rules and pre- 
ceptes, gathered out of Euclide, Archimedes and Appolonius 
Pergeus his Conykes. ¢185s0 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 10 
The science of Conics is of the higbest utility. J/od. 
Analytical and Geometrical Conics. 

2. A conic section: see A. 2. 

1879 SALMON Covic Sections xiili. (ed. 6) 226 Two conics 
cannot have more than four points common. 1885 LEUDES- 
porF Cremoza’s Proj. Geom. 15 The curve which is homo- 
logical with a circle is a conic, 

Conical (kpnikal), a. [f. as prec. + -at.] 

1. Having the form of a cone; cone-shaped. 

1s7o Bituncstry £uclid x1. Def. xvii. 318 A Conicall 
superficies. 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 59 
That determinate Conical shadow of the Eartb, which is 
Nigbt. 1677 PLot Oxfordsh. 323 Burial under Conical 
billocks. .was sure very ancient. 1799 J. RoBertson Agric. 
Perth 569 The conical summit is covered with grass. 1828 
Stark L£lem, Nat. Hist. 1. 448 Jaws armed with a row of 
conical teeth, 1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 189. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot, iii. § 1. 31 ote, Taproots are said ..to be.. 
Conical, when tapering regularly. .as in carrots. 

2. Of, pertaining, or relating to a cone. 

Conical point. a singular point on a surfaceat whicb the 
tangent lines form a cone. t Conical section (also c. dine): = 
Conic section (0ds.). Conical projection : a method of pro- 
jection (in maps, etc.) in which a part of a spherical surface 
Is projected upon the surface of a tangent or secant cone 
which is then * developed’ orunrolled intoa plane. Coxical 
refraction; refraction in which a ray is converted into a 
hollow cone of light. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 34 By Wheles .. Conicall Section- 
lines .. at pleasure, may be drawen. 1635 N. CarreNnTEeR 
Geog. Del. 1. v. 70 By a Conicall line wee vnderstand a 
crooked line which differs from a circle, in as much as it 
keeps not alwayes an equal distance from the center. 1664 
Power £xp. Piilos. Pref. 16 What the Theorists in 
Conical Sections demonstrate. 1665-6 Pil. Trans. 1. 105 
This motion is Conical and..by the Conick path all the 
Phzenomena of Comets can be readily solved. 181z Woop- 
HOUSE Astron, xxxv. 336 At the extremity, or conical point 
of the Earth’s shadow. 1866 Proctor Haudbk. Stars 32 
‘To form separate maps of small parts of the heavens.. no 
method combines simplicity of construction with correctness 
so satisfactorily as the conical projection. 1871 TyNpALL 
Fragm, Sc. (ed. 6) II. viii. 107 As in the case of Conical Re- 
fraction .. it actually forces upon our attention phenomena 
which noother eye had previously seen. 1874 SaLMon Geov. 
of 3 Dim, (ed. 3)215 Through a conical point on a surface 
can be drawn an infinity of lines which will meet the surface 
in 3 coincident points, and these will all be on a cone of the 
second degree, 1884 C. Satu Solid Geonz.§ 207 When the 
tangent lines at any point of a surface form a cone, the point 
is called a conical point. ‘ 

3. Coneb., as conical-shaped, adj. 

1868 Q. Victoria Live Highl. 145 A curious conical- 
shaped hill. _— 

Conicalit'y. *are. 
CALNESS. In some mod. Dicts. 

Conically (kpnikali), adv. [f. prec. +-L¥2.] 
In a conical form or manner; like a cone. 

1661 BoyLe Spring of Air (J.), A watering pot, sbaped 
conically, or like a sugar loaf. a1691 — I&s. (1772) i111. 
641 (R.) An almost conically shaped weight of lead. 1786 
Cavatio in PAil. Trans. LX XVII. 9 A piece of .. paper 
rolled up conically, and having at its apex an aperture. 
1866 Tate Brit. Afollusks tii. 54 The shell .. is conically 
oval, 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xiii. 193 A telescope .. 
having a motion carrying the tube conically round a mean 
position. : : c 

Co‘nicalness. The quality of being conical. 

1785 in JoHNson. 1869 MozLey Zss. (1878) 11. 366 There 
is nothing beyond their squareness and conicalness. _ 

Conichalcite (kpnikzlsait). AZ“. [Named 
by Breithaupt, 1849, 4onzchalcit, f. Gr. xovia 
‘dust’, etc, here in sense ‘powdered lime’ + 
xaAxés copper + -19TF.] A green hydrous phosphate 


and arseniate of lime and copper. 

18s0 in Dana A7in. 527. 1868 bid. 565 Conichalcite: 
reniform and marine, resembling malachite. Colour, pis- 
tachio-green, inclining to emerald green. 

Conicine. Obs. synonym of CoNINE. 

[1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodtes 276 Conicina..is 


[f. prec. +-1Ty.] = Con1- 


CONICITY. 


next to hydrocyanic acid, the most virulent poison at 
present known.] 1842 E. Turner Chem. (ed. 7) 1155 Coni- 
cine is more soluble in cold than in hot water. 

Conicity (konissiti). rave—°. [f. Conte a. + 
ry; ef. e//¢pticzty.] The quality of being conical, 
coniealness. 

1874 G, Lawson Dis. Eye ied. 2) 49 The conicity is gener- 
ally much greater in one eye than the other. 1883 T. 
Hotmes Surg. (ed. 3) 11. 30 Excision of a large segment of 
the iris..has been tried in conical cornea, with the hope 
that the as might lessen after it. ; 

Conico- (kp'niko), before a vowel sometimes 
conic- (Gr. xorixo-], combining form of Conic a., 
joined adverbially with adjectives denoting shape : 
=Conieally-, with a tendency to being conical; 
as Conico-cylindrical, conically- cylindrical, 
nearly cylindrical, but slightly tapered like a cone ; 
Conico-hemispherical, nearly hemisphcrieal, but 
with a tendency toward the conical; so conzico- 
elongate, coutco-ovate (couic-ovate), coutco-sibulate. 

1852-9 Topp Cyct. Auat. 1V. 1227/2 The largest (tuber- 
cles] are conico-cylindrical flat. 1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entozzol. 
II]. 220 This [cocoon] is ovate orconico-ovate. 1870 HooxER 
Stud. Flora 420 Carex vesicaria .. perigynia large spread- 
ing conic-ovoid inflated. 1848 Dana Zoofh. 139 Conico- 
subhemispherical..sides concentrically wrinkled. 

Conicoid (kp'nikoid). Geom. [f. Conic + -o1n, 
after c//ipsotd, etc.] In Solid Geometry: A surface 
of whieh every plane section is a conie (see Conic 
B. 2); a surface of the second degree, a quadric 
surface or quadric: ¢.g.a sphere, ellipsoid, cone, 
paraboloid, or hyperboloid. 

3863 Frost & WorisTeNnoLtmeE Sosid Geo, § 204 A sur- 
face of the second degree shall in future be denominated a 
Conicatd, /btd. § 205 Properties of conicoids, etc. 1865 ALDIS 
Sotid Geom, v. § 52 Surfaces whose equations are of the 
second degree in (2, y, 2) are called Quadrivs, or, follow- 
ing the analogy of the terms ellipsoid, etc., Comicosds. 1880 
G. S. Carr Synopsis 1. § 5599 A conicoid is a surface every 
plane section of which is a conic. 

| Conicopoly (kenikg:pdlai). Anglo - Indian. 
{Corruption of Tamil Canakka-pz"}lat account- 
man (fil/aé child, person).] A native clerk or 
writer in the Madras Presidency. (Yule.) 

1680 Govt. Rec. Fort St. George 21 Sept. 1. 34 (¥. Supp.) 
The Governour..went the circuit of Madras ground, which 
was described by the Cancoply of the grounds, and lyes so 
intermixed with others. .that ‘tis impossible to be knowne to 
any others. 1718 tr. Ziegenbale’s Lett.u.55 (¥.) We main- 
tain seven Kanakappel, or Malabarick writers. 2796 Morsr. 
Amer. Geog. 11. 549 The conicopoly, to keep the accounts 
of the village. 1872 H. J. Coreripce Nazier’s Life 11. 24 
‘Y.) You must appoint in each village or station fitting 
teachers and Canacopoly, as we have already arranged. 

|Conidium (koni‘didm). Bot. Pl. conidia. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. xdvis dust, as if representing a dim. 
*xovidiov.] A unicellular asexual reproductive 
body occurring in certain fungi. 

2870 BentLey Bot. 378 These conidia may te regarded as 
a fourth kind of reproductive organ. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Sot. 233 All other unicellular and non-sexual organs of re- 
production we shall not term spores, but gonidia or conidia. 

llence Coni-dial a., of, or pertaining to, of the 
nature of or relating to a conidium or conidia. 
Conidii‘ferous a. [L. -/er bearing +-ous], Coni- 
dio‘phorous a. [Gr. -popos bearing +-ous], bear- 
ing conidia. Coni‘dioid a., of the form or cha- 
racter of a conidium. Coni-diophore, a stalk or 
branch of the mycelium bearing conidia. 

1874 Cooke Fung? 73 Only conidial forms of higher fungi. 
/bid, 74 Which is really the conidiiferous form of Erysiphe. 
lid. 73 The species found on dead insects. .are merely the 
conidiophores of species of Torrubia. 1882 Vines Sachs’ 
Bot. 264 Vhe mass..which fills up the space between the 
conidia in the conidiophore of the Mucorini. 

Conie, obs. f. Cony. 

Conieger, Conie-grey, var. ff. ConyGER, Ods., 
rabbit-warren. 

Conifer (kéunifa:), Bot, [mod. ad. L. ednsfer 
cone-bearing, f. cdzt-2rs cone + -fer bearing. So F. 
conifere. Instead of the popular plural conifers, 
the scientific Conzferx is often used.] <A plant be- 
longing to the Covzfera, a large and important 
order of gymnospermous exogens, comprising trees 
(mostly evergreen) bearing cones. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. xxiv. (1495) 617 
Cypresse are namyd and callid Conefore.} 1851 G. A. 
MAnte.e /efrifactions 53 The conifers are all arborescent. 
1867 Emerson J/ay-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) II]. 420 Three 
conifers, white, pitch, and Norway pine. 1872 Dasent 
Three to One |. 20 Smooth lawns on which rare shrubs and 
conifers flourished. 

Coniferin (koni-férin). Chem. [f. as pree. + 
-Iv.] ‘A glucoside occurring in the eambium of 
coniferous woods’ (Watts). 

1867 Pharmaceut. Frnt. Ser. u. VILL 465 Pure Coniferin 
forms slender needles of a silky lustre. 1879 Watts Dict. 
Chem. 3rd Suppl., The crystals of coniferin contain 
Cre He2 Og +2H 20. 

Coniferous (koniféras’, a. Bot. [f. L. conifer 
(see above) + -ous.] Bearing cones; belonging to 
the botanical order Cozsfere \see CONIFER) ; per- 
taining to or eonsisting of conifers. 

1664 Evetvn Syfva xxi. 'R.', Resinacious and coniferous 
trees, 2682 Sin T. Browne Yracts 64 The Cedar of 
Libanus is a coniferous tree, bearing cones or cloggs. 1834 


829 


| R. Moupie Brit. Brre’s (1841) 11. 71 To nestle high in the 

| coniferous trees, 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 

515 ‘These relations. appear most clearly and simply in the 
Coniferous woods. 


Coniform (kéwniffim), a. [On L. type cdz- 
| formis, {. céu-us CONE: sce -FoRM.] Having the 
form of a conc; cone-shaped. 

¢ 1790 Kirwan cited by Wesster 1828. 1811 J. PinkERTON 
Metvat, 1, 63 Grand coniform elevations, whose slopes and 
sides are loaded with little conical sumimits. 

Conig, obs. f. Cony. 

Conigare, -gree, -grie, var. ff. Conycrr, Obs., 
rabbit: warren. 

Conimbrun, erron. form of ConunpRuM. 

|| Con impeto. A/us. [It.] With impetus: cf. 
Con prep. 

Conine, coniine (kdwnain, kdunijain). Chev. 
Also coneine. [f. 1. cont-2un, Gr, x&vecov hem- 
lock +-1N.] An alkaloid _C, H,,N) which forms 
the poisonous principle of hemlock (Comme wacu- 
fatum) ; it is an oily liquid, with a peeuliar suffo- 
cating odour, and violently poisonous, producing 
paralysis of the terminations of the motor nerves, 
and consequent asphyxia, Also coztta, contcine, 

1831 J. Davies A/auual Alat, Med. 316 Coniin possesses 
the following properties. 3882 Watts Dict. Chem. I1. 2 
Conine exists in combination with acids in all parts of the 
hemlock-plant, but most abundantly in the fruit a little before 
maturity. affrib. 2878 tr. Zivmssen’s Cyct. Med, XVII. 818 
asa general rule, cardiac pulsation is retarded in coniine- 
poisoning. 

Coning, obs. f. Cony. 

Coni-nquinate, bad form for CoInquinaTE. 

1609 Davies CArist’s Cross (1876) 28 (D.) Though sinnes 
sores it oft coninquinate. 

+Coniocyst. Sot. Obs. [mod. f. as next + Gr. 
xvores bladder, Cyst.] ‘A closed spore-case re- 
sembling a tuberele, and containing a mass of 
spores’ Treas. Bot. 1866. 

| Coniomycetes (kg:nio,mais?t7z), sb. p/. Bot. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. xovia, xdvi-s, dust + wuxns (pl. 
puKnTes) mushroom; introd. by Nees von Esen- 
beck, 1817.] <A group of fungi, so named from 
their dusty spores. ‘The division is no longer re- 
tained, its members being distributed among other 
groups. Henee Coniomyce'tous a. 

1866 Treas. Bot, 321 The dark soot-like patches so com- 
mon on old rails and dead wood are formed mostly by these 
dingy coniomycetes. 1872 W. Aitkin Sc. & Pract. Med. 
(ed. 6) 1. 210 Reproductive cells or fruits may be of at_least 
three different forms in coniomycetous fungi. 1874 Cooxr 
Fungi 70 Two families, in one of which the dusty spores 
are the prominent feature, and hence termed Coniomycetes. 
lbid, 36 The Coniomycetous parasites on living plants. 

Coniospermous (kgniosp3:imas), 2. Lot. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. -omepp-os, from anéppa seed + -0US.] 
Of fungi: Having spores resembling dust. 

1874 Cooke Fungt 67 The dusty mass of spores tends 
more towards the Coniomycetes, this being characterized 
as the coniospermous sub-family. 

Coniroster (kounirg'sta1). Zool. [ad. F. cous- 
vostré, ad. mod.L. céntrostris, f. conzs cone + Ros- 
trum beak, bill.] A member of the Cozztrostres, a 
group of insessorial birds having a conical bill. 

1842 Branve Dict. Sct., Coutrosters, Conirostres..includ- 
ing those which have a thick robust conical beak, as the 
crows and finches. 1847 in Craic. | 

So Coniro:stral a., conical-billed. 

c 1840 Swainson is cited by WEBSTER 1564. 

Conisance, -sante, -see, -sor, obs. ff. Cocni- 
ZANCE, ete. 

+ Conistery. Ovs. rare. [ad. L. conistérinm, 
a. Gr. xomoryjprovy place covered with dust, f. «dvs 
dust, ashes.] (See quot.) 

1657 TomLinson Renou’s Disp. 486 The inferiour [part of 
furnace] receives the ashes, and is thence called the cinerist 
«505 conistery. ? 

Conite (kownait). Afin. [?f. Gr. «és, xovia 
dust, ashes+-ITE.] A variety of DoLoMITE con- 
taining a large proportion of carbonate of mag- 
nesia ; in colour ash-gray or greenish gray. 

1808 in T. ALLAN Mawes Min. 23. 1818 Blackw, Mag. 
III]. 473 He [Macculloch] has given to it, from its leading 
character, the name of conite. 

|| Conium (kounai-dm). fad. L. cou7une, a. Gr. 
xwvecov hemlock.] a. ot. The Umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock, C. xzacx- 
latum, belongs. b. J/ed. The hemlock or its cx- 
tract asadrug. c¢. attrid. 

1862 .V. Syd. Soc. Year-bk. of Med. 142 The extract of 
conium seeds is twenty times as strong as that of the leaves. 
3866 Treas. Bot, 1. 322 Medicinally conium has been used 
for promoting the absorption of tumours. a7 J. H. Brn. 
net Text-6k. Phys. 371 Conium paralyses the motor and 
sensitive spinal nerves. 1887 T. L. Brunton Te.rt-éh. 
Pharmacel, (ed. 3 932 The symptoms of conium-poisoning. 

Coniver, obs. f. CONNIVER. 

Conjaceney (kgndzésénsi). rare. [f. L. con- 
| jacént-em, pr. pple. of conjacére to lie together: 
| see -ENCY.] The quality of lying close together. 

1820 Blackw, Mag, V1. 652 Proportional. .to the compact. 
ness of the brain, or to its conjacency, if we may be allowed 


to contrive a useful word, 
Conjeale, -iele, -ieyle, obs. ff. CONGEAL. 


CONJECTURABLE. 


+ Conject kgndzekt), v. Obs. Also 5 congette, 
coniette ; fa. ¢, coniecte, fad. 1. conjecti-re to 
east together, conjecture, guess, eonelnde, infcr, 
freq. of comicére ‘ppl. stein conject-) to throw to- 
gether, cte., f. con- together + jacéve to throw. Jn 
sense 3, congette, from the Fr. form cougete-1, was 
used by Caxton and his contemporaries. } 

1. = ConsEcTUREY. 3. a. fvans.(orwithobj.clanse.» 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. vi. 27, I coniecte pat pere lakkeb 
I not what. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De? R. 1.11495) 3 What 
sO ener ony man wyll coniecte, feyne, ymagyne, suppose or 
Saye. 1§23 Surrey in S¢. ees Ten. V1tH, IV. 38 What 
I conject the seid Duke woll doo, 183: Kivot Gov. ut. xxv, 
If they wyl coniecte histories to be lyes. 1612 Srevp /fist. 
Gt. Brit. 1x. viii, § 29 Some Writers haue labnured to con- 
ject the true canse. 2613 T. Gopwin Nom. Antiq. (1674) 
235 We may conject the reason of these ballances. a 1734 
Noatn £.ram. 1. ili, § 71 11740) 175 How far he was dis- 
posed to join with the Party..we may conject. 

b. intr. 

1388 Wvyeuir Ezek, xxi. 1g He shal coniecte [1382 gesse} 
in the hced of the weie of the citce. 1565 73 Coorrk 
Thesaurus s.v. Contectura, Aberrare coniectura, to coniect 
wrong. 1604 Suaks. Of/. in. ili. 149 (Qq.) One that so im- 
perfectly conjects (/% conceits}. 

ec. ‘To form the hypothesis, suppose. rare. 

2588 Metiis Briefe Justr. Fy, Coniect in your owne 
imagination, that this..shoppe were a person Debitor. 

2. ¢raus. Yo foreeast by signs, augur, divine, 
prognostieate. Also adsol. 

1496 Dizes & Paup.(W. de W.)1. xxv. 60/2 By faynynge 
& falshode coniecte & tell to the people thynges that ben 
tocoine. 1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Augnuro..to tell by 
diuination what shall happen: to diuine: to coniect. 1582 
N, T. (Rhem.) 2 7/ess. ii. 2 note, Some [haue] presumed to 
calculate and coniect bythe starres. 1609 HoLLanp A sv. 
Marcet, xxi. 165 Conjecting his death by sundrie presaging 
tokens. 

3. To contrive, devise, plan, plot. 

c1380 Wvcuir Sef. Wks. III. 298 Alle pe newe lawis pat 
clerkis han maad hen sutilly conjectid by ypocrisic. ¢ 1465 
Eng. Chron. \Camd, 1856) 78 Conicetyng and ymaginyng 
howe he myghte dystroy theyme. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
£ug. clxiv. 148 Traytours that congetted [ed. 2520, p. 92, 
conjected} (cue ageynst hym. 2509 Hawes /’as¢. 
Pleas. Xxxvi. v, With mortall Envie they did then conjecte 
Yo make a finde. 1541 Payne Cattline xix. 38 Thy nio- 
tions coniected .. ageynst me, 1552 Hv Loet, Aduise or 
coniect how a thyng shall be done, pramedttor. 

4. iit, To throw, cast. ‘ rare.) 

1625 Br. Mountacu Aff. Cesar 298 Nor [do] these men 
cast on mee particular calumnies, but Jer salyram congested 
and conjected at a masse upon the Church of England. 1657 
Tomuwnson Reuou's Disp. 325 Conjected irto wine, it con- 
ciliates a certain suavity in drinking. 

+ Conject, fa. pple. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conyect- 
us, pa. pple. of conjrccre, contcdre to throw to- 
gether: used instead of conjected.] Thrown, east. 

¢1543 Brecon Nosegay Wks. (1843) 196 That so many 
should be conject and cast into everlasting damnation. 

+ Conject, sd. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conject-us 
(z- stem) casting, east, f. ppl. stem of conzrecre: see 
pree.] Device, contrivance. 

14.. Epiph. in Tundatle's Vis. 108 They schall askape .. 
For all the conjecte of thy prynces wyse. 

+Conjecta'tion. Oés. rare. (ad. L. conjecta- 
tion-em, n. of action f. conjectdre to conjecture, 
etc.: see ConJECT v.] Forecast, prognostication. 

1652 GauLe J/agastrom. 11 A prudent and politick con- 
jectation. /drd, 135 The way of genethliacall conjectation. 

+Conje'cting, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. Consrcr w. 
+-1nG1.] The action of the verb ConseEct. 

1. Divining, guessing, conjecture. 

1382 Wyctir £zek. xxi. 19 In hoond he shal take coniect- 
ynge, or suspictoun. ¢1386 Cnaucer MWelrb. ? 442 By cer- 
teyn presumpciouns and conjectinges. 

2. Devising, plotting, conspiracy. [In this sense 
cougetting was used by Caxton, etc.] 

¢1450 LoxeLich Grail xxxvii.g Be the fals coniettyng of 
his wyf that so falsly reved hym his lyf. /és«. xvii. 56 
Thanne.. bethowhte hym this fals kyng of a fals tresown.. 
be coniectyng. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cciv. 186 They 
were put oute thurgh the false congettynges of spencers. 

+Conjectment. Oés. rare’. [f. Consect v. 
+-MENT.] Device, plotting. 

¢1400 Test, Love 11.(1560) 283, 2 The false disceivable con- 
jectments of mans beguilings. h 

+ Conje‘ctor. Ods. Also-ere,-our, [a. AF. 
coupectour, OF. -eur, ad. L. conjector, agent-n. from 
conjicére: sce above.] One who conjectures; a 
soothsayer, diviner. guesser ; ef. CONJECT v. I, 2. 

1388 Wycuir Prov, xxiii. 7 Of a fals dyuynour and of a 
coniectere [1382 a fals castere]. 1552 Lyxprsav M/onarch 
1. 5268 Be diuers coniectouris, And principall Expositouris. 
1642 Mattox 4 pol. Smect. 77 He pretends to be a great ccen- 
jector at [zv.7. of] other men by their writings. 2652 Gace 
Wagastrom, 308 When he saw the Vaticinaiors, Conjectors, 
Aruspects. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11. 1. 137 Worthy of 
a conjector of Dreams. 


Conje‘ctory, a, rare, [f. L. ppl. stem conzect- 
(see prec.) +-aRY.J] = CONJECTU RAL. 

1884 Janch. Exam, 20 Feb. 4/5 The easplanation must 
necessarily be a conjectory explanation. 

Conjecturable (kpndge‘ktiiirab), a. [f. Con- 
JECTURE + -ABLE.] That may be conjectured. 

1656 [J. SarGFanT] tr. 7. Wrhste’s Peripatet Instit. 428. 
1659 Army's Plea for present Practice 13 In all con- 
jecturable probahilites. 1675 Howr Living Temple Wks. 
(1834) 73/2 And how far he is swerved from what he was, is 


CONJECTURABLY. 


easily conjecturable, 1887 T. Harpy Woodlauders III. i. 
1g How this fall had come about was readily conjecturable. 
Conje‘cturably, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.) In 
a conjecturable manner; as may be conjectured. 
a1850 Rossett: Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 16 Dante .. may 
(conjecturably) have chosen to imply a change of preference 
in order to gratify Cino da Pistoia. 

Conjectural (kgndze-ktitiral), a. (sd.) Also 
6-7 -all. [ad. L. conjectitral-is, f. conjectitra Con- 
JECTURE sb, So in F. from 16th c.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, conjecture; 
depending on, implying, or involving conjecture. 

1553 I. Witson Ret. 49b, The oration conjectural is 
when matters be examined and tryed out by suspicions 
gathered, and some likelihode of thinge appearinge. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. 11. 220 Which haue but coniecturall 
knowledge of their meaning. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 675, I 
doubt it is too Conjecturall to venture upon. 1677 HALE 
Prim, Orig. Man, 7 Our knowledge concerning them is 
meerly conjectural. 1768 JoHnson Pref to Shaks. Wks. 
IX. 298 Conjectural criticism has been of great use in 
the learned world. 1794 PaLtey Evid. 1. ix. § 7 Bold 
hypotheses and conjectural solutions. 1845 StopparT in 
Encycl. Metrop. (1847) I. 111/e Conjectural etymology is 
like conjectural criticism..only to be indulged in very 
sparingly, and under the control of a most sound and expe- 
rienced judgment. 1883 A. Roserts O. 7, Revision vii. 
138 Conjectural emendations which have been introduced 
by transcribers. . 

2. Given to making conjcctures. 

164z Futter Holy & Prof. St. u.vi. 71 He is not per- 
emptory but conjecturall in doubrtfull matters. 1768 JoHNson 
Pref. to Shaks. Wks. UX. 297 A conjectural critic. 1780 
Harris Philolog. Eng. Wks. (1841) 398 Were this bold con- 
jectural spirit confined to works of second rate, 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Axr. Leigh wv. 1000 Her touching, foolisb lines 
We mused on with conjectural fantasy. 

+ 3. That can be guessed, conjecturable. rare. 

1659 ule. Errors Censured 2 It is scarce conjecturall 
from whence this opprobrium should take its rise; there 
being no rationall foundation for such a superstructure. 

+ B. sb. a. Something that is conjectural. b. 
A conjecture; a supposition. Ods. 

1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf Eij, Yet will I not rest 
ypon coniecturalls. 16xz SpeeD /77st. Gt. Brit. v. iii. § 12 
Depending onely vpon coniecturals. 1631 HEywoop £xz¢. 
Eliz. (1641) 14 The conjecturall of the administration of this 
oath..was to strengthen the match. 1654 WHiTLock Zooto- 
tia 536 Look through Faiths Prospective, and they will 
confesse Mathematicall Demonstrations but Conjecturals, 
in comparison. : 

+ Conje‘cturalist. Obs. rare. [f. prec. + 
-1sT.] One who deals in conjectures or guesses. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. 18 [They] will but prove 
empty Conjecturalists. 

+ Conjectura‘lity. Ovs. rave. [f. L. con- 
jectiral-is (see CONJECTURAL) + -ITY.] The quality 
of being conjectural; //. conjectural matters or 


statements. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 274 They have..betaken 
themselves unto prohabilities, and the conjecturalities of 
Philosophy. /ééd. 364 Who in matters .. not witbout ab; 
strusities, conceived it sufficient to deliver conjecturalities. 

Conjecturally (kgndgektitirali), adv. [f Con- 
JECTURAL+-LY 2.] In a conjectural manner ; by 
way of conjecture ; by guess. 

1594 Hooker Ecc/. Pol. 1. (1632) 85 Whatsoever may be.. 
but probably and conjecturally surmised. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract, Disc. (1707) 1V. 151 As some .. [talk] of a World in 
the Moon, Problematically and Conjecturally. 1807 G. 
Cuactmers Caledonia 1. 1. iv. 122 Stukeley conjecturally 
places Coria, at Corsford, below Lanark. 1877 Dowpen 
Shaks. Primer iii. 30 The ‘Second Folio’ 1632 is a reprint 
of the first conjecturally emended. 

+ Conjectura‘tion. Ods. [a. F. conjecturation 
(14th c. Oresme), f. comzecturer to CONJECTURE : 
see -ATION.] Conjectural inference: in quot. 1533 
perh. = devices, contrivances. 

1533 BRLLENDEN Livy 1, (1822) 94 Sixtus Tarquinius knaw- 
ing weill, be thir hid conjecturaciouns [Lat. /acztis amba- 
gibus), quhat his fader desirit him to do. 1541 R. CopLanp 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Arnolde of de villa noua. .after 
the doctryne of Ypocras measureth it be coniecturacyon, 

+ Conje‘cturative, 2. Obs. [a. F. conjectur- 
atif, -ive (16th c. Paré), f. stem of conzecturat-ion : 
see -IVE. It occurs with -s plural.] Conjectural. 

1541 R. Coptann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., It is nat pos- 
syble to measure the blode lettynges by certayne rule, for all 
medycynall euacuacyons ben coniecturatyues. 

Hence + Conje’cturatively adv., conjecturally. 

1608 T. James Afol. Wyclif 69 To conuince. .there asser- 
tions to be more then coniecturatiuely false. 

Conjecture ‘kgndge'ktiiis, -tfa1), sd. Also 5-6 
-our(e. fa. F. conyecture, or its original L. cov- 
Jjectira, a throwing or casting together, a conclu- 
sion derived from comparison of facts, an inference, 
conclusion, guess, etc., f. conzect- ppl. stem of 
conjicére, conicére to throw together; see -URE.] 

+1. Thc interpretation of signs or omens; inter- 
pretation of drcams; divining; a conclusion as to 
coming events drawn from signs or omens; a fore- 
cast, a prognostication. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir Day. ii. 6 3if 3e shuln telle the sweuen and 
the coniecture therof [Vulg. comtectnram ejus). ¢1546 
Lanciey Pol. Verg. De Invent, 1. xix. 34b, A_certaine 
prophet commaunded euery man to stande stil til he had 
taken aconiecture of the birde that lowe by. 1576 FLEM- 
inG Panopl. Epist. 230 To give conjectures of mens con- 
ditions and fortune by their countenaunces. 1586 Hytt 
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Garden. Title-p., Tbe yerely coniectures meete for Hus- 
bandmen. 1652 GauLe Magastrom. 333 Out they went to- 
gether, to make conjecture of the thiefe by augury, 1667 
Mitton P. 2. 1. 123 To cast Ominous conjecture on the 
whole success. 1697 Potter Avmtig. Greece 11. xiii. (1715) 
312 The Signs by which they made Conjectures. 

+2. Conclusion as to facts drawn from appear- 
ances or indications. Ods, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 349 By conjecture Hem thought 
sche was another creature. «a14z0 Hoccteve De Keg. 
Prine. 346 It is sothe, thoughe men by conjecture Of resoun 
.. it ne kan determyne. 1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge 1. 
ate lyke an angell by all coniecture Tban a fragy]ll 
mayde. 

+ 3. The supposing ‘or putting of an imaginary 
case; supposition. (Cf. CONJECT v. 1c.) Obs. rare. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lim. Alon. ix. (1885) 128 We 
nede in this case to vse coniecture and ymaginacion, as to 
thynk that per is no lordis livelod in Englond sufficient, etc. 
1599 SHaxs. Hex, V,1v. Prol. 1 Now entertaine coniecture 
of atime, When creeping Murmure.. Fills..the Vniuerse. 

4. The formation or offering of an opinion on 
grounds insufficient to furnish proof; the action or 
habit of guessing or surmising ; conclusion as to 
what is likely or probable. In textual criticism, 
the proposal of a reading not actually found in the 
traditional text. ++ Formerly sometimes in a bad 
sense: Suspicion, evil surmise. 

1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 25 Tindale accuseth. .me of con- 
iecture and temerariouse iugement. 1570-6 LAmBARDE 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 10 Out of these things thus alledged, 
I might (as me thinketh) draw probable conjecture. 1599 
Suaks. JJuch Ado w.i. 107 And on my eie-lids shall Con- 
iecture hang, To turne all beauty into thoughts of harme. 
1608 NorpEN Surv. Dial. 1 Speake you this by conjecture 
.-or by due experience of your owne? 1665 Boye Occas. 
Refi, (1675) 30 But this is only conjecture; and whether it 
be true or no, etc. 1759 Rosertson “ist. Scot. 1.1.4 The 
region of pure fable and conjecture. 1768 JoHnson Pref 
to Shaks. Wks, 1X. 292 Of these [passages] the restoration 
is only to be attempted by collation of copies, or sagacity of 
conjecture. 1841 Borrow Zincadi Il. 105 Always ready to 
have recourse to conjecture and guess-work. 1865 ConiNG- 
Ton Virgil I. Pref. to ed. 2, The more important MSS... 
supply each other's defects..The need of critical conjecture 
is almost wholly removed. 1878 Lecky Erg. (2 184 C. II. 
vii. 277 It is probable that this report .. rests largely on 
conjecture, 4 s 

b. Absorption of mind in conjecturing ; puzzle- 
ment. 

1815 Mrs. Pirkincton Celebrity I. 199 Her inquietude be- 
came less violent, thougb her conjecture was increased. 
Ibid. 11, 233 He was so completely lost in conjecture. 

5. (with @ and g/.) An opinion offered on in- 
sufficient presumptive evidence ; an unverified sup- 
position put forth to account for something. In 
textual criticism, a proposed emendation of a text. 

1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 256 By all con- 
iectures of reason. 1599 THYNNE A nimadu, (1865) 17 This 
ys a mere conjecture, and of no valydytye. 1671 Mitton 
P.R.1v. 292 Dreams, Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing 
firm. 1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks, Wks, 1X. 284 Perverse 
interpretations, and..improbable conjectures. 1798 FERR1AR 
litnstr, Sterne, Varieties of Man 196 Men have so long 
mistaken their conjectures concerning facts, for facts them- 
selves, 1863 Conincton Virgé? II. Pref., In several places 
he [Ribbeck] has introduced emendations into the text, 
generally conjectures of his own. 1874 GREEN Short /7ist. 
y. 213 In spite of a thousand conjectures, we know little of 
the life of our first great poet. 

+b. An cvil surmise or suspicion. Ods. 

1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge 1. 1599 Ioseph..There was 
inprysoned by a false coniectour. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secre- 
farie u. (1625) 15 To satisfie you, and ..to expell those 
causelesse conjectures of him. 1602 SHaks. Haz. 1V. v. 14 
She may strew dangerous coniectures In ill breeding minds. 
1692 Drypen St. Evremont's Ess. 110 You weuld be ruined 
by the Malice of his Conjectures. , 

+6. A ground or reason for conclusion (not 
amounting to demonstration). Oés. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf.(W. de W. 1531) 287 [They] may haue a 
great coniecture of grace. 1533 More Debell. Salen Wks. 
1012/1, I..had and yet haue very good coniectures to put 
lyttle doubte therin. 1555 Eben Decades 33 Whiche 
thynge they suspected by a thousand coniectures. 1658 Sir 
T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. (1736) 4 Whether the ancient 
Germans. .held any such Fear..we have no authentic Con- 
jecture. ? 

+7. A device, contrivance ; esp. for an evil pur- 
pose; a plot, conspiracy. Ods. (Cf. ConJEcT 2. 3.) 

1460 CarGRAVE Chron. 246 The Kyng taried.. in Walis, 
tyl, as he supposed, the lordes conjecture was sesed. £3475 
Partenay Pro}. 100 Which. .Ful wel lernid were in knightly 
coniectures. 1494 Fapyan Chrow. v. cxii. 86 Fredegunde 
entendyng to make a douorce atwene Chilperich and his 
wyfe by his subtile and false coniectour. ; 

Conjecture (kpndzgektit), v. [f. F. conzec- 
ture-r (13th c. in Littré), f. conjecture. Cognate 
forms appear in the other Romanic langs., It. conget- 
turare, Sp. conjeturar, med.L. conjecturare.] 

+1. ¢vans. and intr. To infer or gather from 
signs or omens ; to divine, prognosticate. Ods. 

1382 [see ConJECTURING]. ¢1400 MAUuNDEV. (Roxb.) viii. 
29 By be chaungeyng of be coloures men. .knawes and con- 
iectures wheder it schall be derthe of corne. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher. vu. xi. 117 Conjecture unto me by thy 
familiar spirit. 1652 GAULE J/agastromz. 311 Melampus, the 
augur, conjectured at the slaughter of the Greeks, by the 
flight of little birds. 

+2. trans. To conclude, infer, or judge, from 


appearances or probabilities. (With 047. or clazse.} 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. clxxxvi. 187 Whiche thynge thus 
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by the kynge desyred, the lordes anone coniectured in tbeir 
myndes that he desyred the kepynge of theyr yonge lorde, 
to y*ende that hemyght, ete. 1555 Epen Decades 30 They 
coniectured that these thynges portended sum great matter. 
1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 346 Occupying his pen (as by 
the course of his wordes, is to be conjectured) so unneces- 
sarily. 1618 Botton Florus 1. xv. 135 The fury of the 
rebels may be conjectured by this, that they pluckt down 
house-tops. 

3. To form an opinion or supposition as to facts 
on grounds admittedly insufficient ; to guess, sur- 
mise ; to propose as a conjecture in textual or 
historical criticism, etc. a. with 047. clause. 

1530 Parser. 494/1 As I conjecture, it wyll be founde. 1573 
G, Harvey Le?ter-b2. (Camden) 40 Being not able to con- 
iecture what purpose he should have in his hed. 1634 W. 
Tirwuyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 57, I can lesse conjecture, that 
you are hindred by want of Health. .I will therefore imagine 
whatsoever you will have me to thinke. 178 Mrs. 
Piozzi Four. France 1. 117 We conjectured he meant Dr. 
Burney. 1866 G. Macponatp Aun. QO. Neighd. xxvi. (1878) 
451, I found it difficult even to conjecture from his coun- 
tenance what thoughts were passing through his mind. 

b. with szmple 067. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes Gjb, The rest of the partes 
are easye ynough to coniecture. 1636 HEeatey Cedes 106 
A table .. the meaning whereof we could not possibly con- 
jecture. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 169 The num- 
ber of Protestants at this time it is difficult to conjecture. 
1879 L. Camppett Sophocles I. Pref. 8 AixaAAovar for éxxo- 
Aovar in O.T. 597 was conjectured independently by Mus- 
grave and L. Dindorf. 1885 F.TemeLe Nelat. Relig. §& Sc. 
v. 128 We can conjecture the direction in which further 
advances will be made. 

ce. with 047. and compl. infin. 

1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (1587) 74, I coniecture their 
meaning to be this. 1655 Futter Ast. Carb. (1840) 150 
Let me conjecture him of Buckingham College. 1718 Lapy 
M. W. Montacue ZLe??, II. xlix. 57, I conjecture them to 
be the remains of that city. 1875 Jowett P/a‘o (ed. 2! 1. 
302 That I should conjecture to be the truth. . 

4. intr. To form a conjecture, make a guess, 


guess. Const. of (arch.), t af (obs.). 
_ 1587 Turserv. 7rag. T, (1837) 135 Conjecture of her cares, 
imagine her distresse. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 304 
If we may conjecture of these by what we finde related of 
others. 1646 R. BaiLuie Anabaptisme (1647) 93, I cannot 
conjecture at the reason why. 1704 Swirt Bat/. Bes. (Seager), 
The issue or events of this war are not so easy to conjecture 
at. 1832 Tennyson one 248 As a mother Conjectures of 
the features of her child Ere it is born. 

+5. trans. To devise, contrive, invent; =Con- 
JECT v. 3. 

rss Rosinson tr. More's Utop, u. (Arb.) 120 They furth- 
with very wittely coniectured the thinge [paper-making]. 


Hence Conje‘ctured ///. a., Conje‘cturing v/. 
sb. and ppl. a. 


1382 Wyctir Daz. ii. 5 Bot 3e shuln shewe to me tbe 
sweuen, and the coniecturyng, or »enyng therof. 1580 Hor- 
LYBAND Treas. Fr. Tong., Devinement, coniecturing, sooth- 
saying. 158: Sipney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.} 37 A coniectured 
likelihood. 2643 Mitton Divorce n. xvi. (1851) 102 When 
all conjecturing is don. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 
307 An opportunity of trying our conjectured theory. 

Conjecturer (kgndzektitras). [f. prec. +-ER I. 
In mod.F. conjectureur.] 

+ 1. An interpreter of omens or dreams ; an augur, 
diviner, prognosticator, fortune-teller. Ods. 

1612 R. SHELDON Ser. St. Martins 48 Who is so simple 
a coniecturer as cannot presage vpon whose head the beane 
would be bruised. 1652 GAULE A/agastrou. 309 A certain 
courser..dreamt .. that he was carried thither in a chariot, 
and, consulting a conjecturer upon it, etc. 1684 tr. Agrippa's 
Van. Artes xxxix. 105 Dreams..wbose Interpreters are 
properly call’d Conjecturers. 1718 Br. Hutcuinson Wiich- 
craft xii. 184 Observers of the flying of Birds, Conjecturers. 
1736 Disc. Witcher. 6 Conjurers, or Conjecturers. .so called 
from their guessing at the future Event of Things. 

2. One who makes conjectures. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. Jiteld. (1634) 18 These witty con- 
jecturers seeme to forget that the Saxons when first they 
had tbis name, were unacquainted with the Latine tongue. 
1621 Motte Camerar. Liv. Libr. w. xii. 272. 1712 AD- 


~pison Sfect. No. 271 P 3, I shall leave these wise Conjectur- 


ers to their own Imaginations. 1768 JoHnson Pref to 
Shaks. Wks. 1X. 292 The collator’s province is safe and 
easy, the conjecturer’s perilous and difficult. 188 Dow- 
DEN in Academy 16 Oct. 270 A student..who possesses the 
first folio.. may defy the race of Commentators and Con- 
jecturers. ; ; 

Conje-eturist. zozce-wd. One who deals in 
conjectures. 

1828 BentTHAM Ws. I. 244/ To which, by the conjectur- 
ists..the work was. .ascribed. 

Conjee, congee (kpndzz). Anglo-Jnd. Also 
conji. [ad. Tamil 4@777 ; in Telugu and Canarese 
ganji, Malayalam sanz, Urdu ganji: of doubtful 
origin; ‘not Dravidian’ (G. U. Pope). The Eng. 
form may have been taken through the Portuguese ; 
Garcia 1563 has canje; candgte, canji, cangia are 
early representations in other European langs.] 

The water in which rice has been boiled: used as 
an article of diet for invalids, and as starch. 

1698 Frver Acc. E. India ww. vi. 200 They have ..a great 
Stone, on which they beat their Cloaths till clean: and if 
for family-use, starch them with Congee. 1789 SAUNDERS 
Boutan & Thibet in Phil. Trans. UX XIX. 101 The patient 
is nourished with congee and other liquids. 1800 J. R. 
Forster tr. Paolino's Voy. 70 (Y.) Cagni, boiled rice water, 
which the Europeans call Cangi. 183: Cart. TRELAWNY 
Adv. Younger Son 1. 290 You must not eat ! I have ordered 
the boy to make you some congee. 1833 A. T. CurisTie 
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Epid. Cholera 35 uote, This (i.e. the resemblance of cholera- 
stools to rice-water] has given rise to the vulgar term for 
the secretion in India, viz, ‘Conjee-evacuations’, 1869 E. 
A. Parkes /’vact Hygiene (ed. 3: 227 The rice (or conjce) 
water contains some albuminous matter, 

b. Conjee-house: a military ‘lock-up’; ‘so 
called from the traditionary regimcn of the in- 


mates’ (Yule). 

1835 Sir C. Narter in Mawson Xecords (1851) rox note 
(Y.) All men confined for drunkenness should, if possible, be 
confined by themselves in the Congee-House, till sober. 
1859 Dickens //aunted //o. wi. 18 Vhey sent me to..a 
*congee house’, where | was fed principally on rice-water. 


Co:njee, congee, 7. Alsocongie. [f. prec. 
sb.] ¢rans. To starch with rice-water. 

1698 Frver Acc. E. India w. vi, 201 They lay them (their 
Cloaths] a whitening, and after Congee or stiffen them. 
1829 The Bengalee 134 His stiff, full cravat of former days 
. surmounted with a well congied modern shirt collar. 


Conjeon, obs. var. of ConGEON, 


Conjobble (kfndzg'b'l), v. [A vulgar formation, 
from Con- and perh, Jon sd and v., with the 
frequentative cnding -LE; but some suggest con- 
nexion with jabder.} ‘To concert, to settle, to 
discuss : a low cant word’ (J.). 

1694 R. L’Estrance Fadles |xxiii. (1714) 90 What would a 
Body think now ofa Prime Minister that should Conjobble 
Matters of State with Tumblers and Buffoons? 1731 
Baitey vol. II, Coujobdle, to chat together. 1766 Amory 
FJ. Buncle (1770) WN. 75 By conjobbling inatters of faith in 
this manner, they saw, we had three distinct selfs. .equal in 
power. (Sull in colloquial use.} 

Conjoin (kgndzoin), v. Forms: 4-5 con- 
joignein, 4-7- -joyne, (6 Sc. -jone, -jonne, 
-june), 6-7 -joine, 7~8 -joyn, 6- conjoin; also 
pa. pple. 4-7 conjoint. [ME. conjoign-en, -joyn-e, 
a. F. conjorgn-, stem of conjoindre (pr. pple. con- 
Joign-ani, pres. con). conjorgne)=It. congiungere, 
-giugnere:—L. conjung-dre to join togethcr, f. con- 
+jungere to Join. Cf. Consoint, Consunct.]} 

I. /rans, 
1. To join together ; to connect, unite. 
a. in physical connexion. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 11. xii. 102 Pe same diuersite..moste 
departen and unioignen be binges pat ben conioigned, 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 299 Speyne.. whom the hilles 
Pirene conioynethe of the northe parte to Fraunce Nar- 
bonense. 1571 Dicces /’antom. iv. xxv. Gg ij b, Streight 
lines conioyning all the trigonall bases centers. a 1661 
Fuiier Worthies (1840) 111. 460 York is an ancient city, 
built on both sides of the river Ouse, conjoined with a 
bridge. 1735 Pore Odyss. 1.173 Swift they descend, with 
wing to wing conjoin'd. 1869 Aug. Mechanic 3 Dec. 271/2 
It conjoins or connects the ball and other parts. 

b. in non-physical connexion. 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. i. iv, 73 Uertue transportep dig- 
nite anon to bilke man to whiche she hir self is conioigned. 
1548 Hatt Chrou, 241 To conjoyne the whole countrey of 
Flanders..to the croune of Fraunce. 1561 T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst. i. (1634) 1 The knowledge of God and of our. 
selves, are things conjoyned. 1645 Futter Good Th. in 
Bad T, (1841) 56 The same particle may conjoin the words 
and yet disjoin the sense. 1751 Jounson Ramdbler No. 143 
pro Where the same ideas are conjoined without any.. 
necessary coherence, 1864 Bowen Logici. 10 In Reasoning, 
it compares, disjoins or conjoins Judgments. 

+c. in marriage. Ods. 

1447 BoKENHAM Seynty's (Roxb.) 48 Conjoyned be maryage. 
1s14 Barciray Cyt. & Uplondyshm. 10 Our Lorde con. 
joyned them both as man and wyfe. 1599 Suaxs. A/uch 
Adow.i. 13 Any inward impediment why you should not be 
conioyned. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. ty. viii. (1654) 362 
This act of conjoyning the married persons in wedlock. 

2. To join in action, relation, purpose, feeling, 
etc. ; to combine, unite, ally. 

¢ 4386 Cuaccer Moder of God 131 God .. of his _noblesse 
Conjoyned hath you..As modir and sone. 1513 Douctas 
Aineis xt. iii, 67 We sall do fully all that evyr we may, 
The to conione with King Latyn in hy. 1588 BasincTon 
fixp. Lord's Prayer vi. (1596) 270 Whome a like punish- 
ment conioyned, a farre vnlike cause disioyned. 1795 
Soutury Jean of Arc vut, 616 Those valiant troops. .with 
us Conjoin’d might press upon the vanquish'd foe. 1835 
Lytton Aienzi1.iv, [As] one among the Roman deputies 
to Avignon, he had been conjoined with Petrarch. 

+3. To combine, unite into one substance. Ods. 

1552 Lynoesay J/onarcehe iv. 5593 All Reasonabyll Crea- 
ture Sall suddantlye start vp attonis, Coniunit with Saull, 
Flesche, Blude, & Bonis. 1588 A. Kinc tr. Canisius’ Catech, 
Hij, I thocht it necessar to conionne y* awld kallendar 
with y° reformeit. 1605 Verstecan Dec. /ntell, iv. (1628) 98 
Sometime it was conioyned together in one same substance. 
1671 J. WessteR JVetallogr. iv. 75 Both being conjoyned, 
doth draw forth a certain unctuous spirit. 

II. er. 

4. To bccome joined together; to unite. 

1578 Banister //ist, Man vin. 109 A hurt..vnto the 
Nerue before it enter into the Muscle..can not by any 
meanes conioyne, or knitte together agayne. 1611 SPEED 
Theat. Gt. Brit. x. (1614) 19/1 Many fresh springs .. meet 
and conjoine in the vailies. a1711 Ken Edmund Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 259 As Male and Female Palms, whose Roots 
conjoin. 1843 Cartyte Past §& Pr. (1858) 167 [They] do 
conjoin there, or nowhere else! 1885 Afanch. Exam, 14 
Oct. 3/1 He may trace the course of these many causes un- 
til they conjoin in the great revolt of to-day. 

+ b. Of heavenly bodies : cf. Consunction 3. Ods. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. §14 To conjoyne and 
obscure each other. 1647 Cow Ley Alistress, /rpossibilities, 
as Stars. .when they conjoin, Change. .the World's Estate. 

tc. To unite sexually. Ods. 
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1594 Suaks. Arch. ///, v. iv. 31. 1610 Heatey Sf. Ang. 
Citte of God 524 They were put forth of Paradise, and then 
they did first conjoyne, and beget them. 

+ 5. To combine in action; to co-operate. Obs. 

1532-3 Act 24 f/en, V///,c. 12\§ 1) Bothetheyr auctoritees 
and iurisdictions do conioyn together in the due admini- 
stracion of Justice. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en, /V, w.v. 63 This 
part of his conioynes With iny disease, and helpes to end 
ine. 21661 Furter Worthies (1840) IIT. 408 Ile conjoined 
with the earl of Northumberland. .and others against king 
Henry the Fourth. 

“| Erroneously for Exsoin. 

1568 Vancred & Gis. iu. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIL. 53 
She .. then conjoiu'd me to conceal the same. 1608-11 Be. 
Haun ffisé. ut ti, Wks. (1627) 318 er crowne; which if she 
were conioyned to fetch thorow the flames of hell, her faith 
would not sticke at the condition, 

[ Conjoin, a.: see List of Spurtous Words] 

Conjoined (kfndzoi‘nd), fp/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Joined togethcr, united, combincd ; allied. 
Conjoined manipulation (Med,): bi-manual cx- 
amination. 

1570 J. Norton Nowel’s Catech. (1853) 187 With con- 
joined hearts and prayers we do..call upon our common 
Father, 16x17 Witurr Fidelia Juvenilia (1633) 470 ‘Yo dis- 
unite hearts so conjoynd as our. 1656 DBRAMHALL Reflic. 
iv. 189 Nor have we separated our selves, from the con- 
joyned communion of the Christian World in any thing. 
1836 Topp Cye/. Anat. 1. 6/1 ‘he conjoined tendons. 1872 
Huxtey Pays. vii. 167 Vhe conjoined levers .. present no 
sinooth surfaces. 1875 tr. Zéesussen's Cycl, Aled. X. 10 The 
ey of conjoined manipulation is, that the organs to 

examined, are pressed between both hands. 
b. Occurring together in space or time. 

1586 J. Hooxer Grrald. fred. 11. 149/t By meanes of 
which their conioined aduancement, there entred a verie 
feruent affection..betweene them. 1794 G. Apams Nat. 
& Exp. Philos. V1, xvii. 248 That because two things are 
always conjoined, one must be the cause of the other. 

ce. fer, Said of two or more charges of the same 
kind connected together. 

1610 Guituim //eraldry i. xx. (1611) 159 The Field is 
Ruby, two Wings, Inuerted and Cerisines Topaz, 1833 
Rutter Fonthit] p. xxii, Gules, Seven Mascles conjoined, 
three, three, and one, Or. 1882 Cussans //er. 128 When 
hollow Charges, such as Annulets, are linked together, so 
as to form a chain, they are sometimes blazoned as Con- 
joined ; they would be better described as Braced. 

d. Of heavenly bodies; In conjunction. 

1815 Scott Guy AZ. iii, Signs and planets, in aspects sex- 
tile, quartile, trine, conjoined or opposite. 

Conjoi‘nedly, edv. [f. prec.+-ty 2} In a 
conjoined manner ; conjointly. 

1571 Dicces Pantow. 1. xx. Gjb, If magnitudes dis- 
ioynedly or seperatly be proportionall, conioynedly or 
compounded they shall also bee proportionall. 1673 H. 
Stusse Further Vind. Dutch War App. 73 They were 
obliged to treat conjoynedly, and with mutual consent. 

Conjoiner (kfndgoina1). [f. Consoin v. + 
-ER!.] One who or that which conjoins. 

@ 1638 Mepe !Vs.1.xxxv. 177 That sucred Office whereby 
all the sons of Levi became Conjoyners .. makers of Union 
..between God and Man. 1819 Cossett Eng. Gram. xiv. 
§ 150 The hyphen or conjoiner. as in sea-fish. 1830 Fraser's 
Mag. V1. 436 This humble conjoiner of leather 

Conjoining (kfndzoi'nin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-1NG1.] The action of joining together. 

14386 Cuaucer Sec. Nueu's 7. 95 Or elles Cecile .. Is 
ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of heuene and éfa. c1855 
Harrsrietp Divorce Hen, V 111 (1878) 240 Matrimony, then, 
is a coupling and conjoining of the man and the woman. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 99 Building is conjoyning, and 
demolishing and destroying is dividing. 

Conjoi‘ning, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG*. 
That conjoins ; + adjoining. 

1579 Fenton Guicetandt. 1. (1599) 19 With many other 
countries conioyning. ¢1624 R. SIKeR in Abp. Ussher's 
Lett. (1686) 351 Repentance is of a conjoyning and uniting 
nature, making the Sinner. .nigh unto God. ; 

Conjoint (kpndgoi'nt), 2. [a. F. conjoint (pa. 
pple. of conjoindre to ConJoIn) = It. congiunto:— 
L. conjunel-us Consunct.] 

+I. 1. Orig. used as pa. pple. of Consoin v. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 127 Libra they ben and Sagittaire 
With Scorpio, which is conjoint With hem to stonde upon 
that point. 1536 Primer Hen. V11/, 148 In my faith to 
Christ conjoint. 1663 GerBier Counsel 99 None will deny 
but that Greatnesse and Conveniency being conjoint fits 
best. 1694 Cuitp Dise. Trade (ed. 4)60 The abatement of 
interest conjoint with excises upon our home consumption. 

II. as adj. 

2. United, combined, conjoined. 

1735 Braptey Fam. Dict. (1. s.v. Rose-Trec, These two 
conjoint Causes. 1794 SuLLivan View Nat. U1. 115 The con- 
joint operation of fire and water is tremendous. 1851 Nicuot 
Archit. Heav. 172 Conjoint stars are divided into orders. 
1874 CARPENTER Sent. Phys. 1. (1879) 199 The conjoint use 
of both eyes. 

b. Afustc. See Consunct. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cyci., Conjoint, or Conjune?, is applied 
in the antient music, in the same sense as consonant, to two 
or more sounds at the same time. Conjoint degrees, two 
notes which immediately follow each other in the order of 
the scale. 

3. Associated as a colleaguc. 

1864 A. MeKay //ist. Ntlinarnock (ed. 3) 131 A conjoint 
or colleague minister. 

4. Belonging to, or constituted by, two or more 
in combination. 

1871 Macourr Sfem. Patmos xxi. 285 It is the conjoint 
throne of Father and Son, 1879 Q. Aev. Apr. 420 Their 
conjoint guilt was proved. 1880 Havcutos /"hys. Geog. iv. 
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195 Their coujoint delta plain varies from 500 miles to 150 
miles in width. 

Conjointly (kfndzointli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 4.) In « conjoint inanner ; in conjunction. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C.1 iii. 29 When these Prodigies Doe so 
conioyntly ineet, let not men say..they are Naturall. 1615, 
G. Saxpys Trav. §5, I haue seene them conioynily pray in 
the corners of the streets. @1720 Suverivcy (Dk. Buckhm.: 
Wks. (1753) I. 264 We'll haste conjointly to the battle. 1788 
Monthly Rez, 151 Objects of Surgery, Physic, or of both 
conjointly. 1844 II. Hl. Witson Savt. India 11. 146 A 
brigade of the 13th and 38th Regiments, conjointly less 
than five hundred strong. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. IV. 
391 Ile was .. appointed Secretary of State conjointly with 
Melfort, 1867 FReumMan Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 368 As: 
semblies .. which dealt with ecclesiastical and temporal 
affairs conjointly. 

Conjointment (kfgndzointinént). rare. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT.] Conjrnction. 

1814 Cary Dante's Purg. vi. 26 (R. Suppl.) Belisarius, 
with whom Heaven's right hand Was link'd in such cun- 
jointment. 

Conjointness. [f. as prec. +-nEss.}] The 
state of being conjoint or tnited. 

In mod, Dicts. 

Conjoun, var. of Concron, changeling, Oés. 

Conjour, obs. var. of Consune x, 

Conjoynctive, obs, var. of ConJuNCTIVE, 

Conjubilant kpadgzbilint), a. rare. [ad. 
med. 1. conjehtlint-cm, {. con- + jultlire to shout 
with joy.} Jubilant or rejoicing together. 

18st NEALE //ytn ‘ Jerusalem the golden’ (tr. Bernard 
of Clugny), They stand, those halls of Zion, Conjubilant 
with song (L. atria conjubtlantia). 


Conjugable (kendgegab'l , a. nonce-zwid. (ad. 
L. type *conjugabil-is, {. conjugare to CONJUGATE. 
Cf. F. conjugable.} ‘That can be conjugated. 


1890 H. F. Woop Lugliskm. Rne Cain vi. 82 Modern and 
conjugable Greek. 

Conjugacy (kp'nd3zvigisi). 
see -ACY.] 

+1. Conjugal or marricd state. Ods. rarc—'. 

1659 Gavben Tears of Church 355 (1D.) Church-men in 
England .. not onely in their Papal Celibacy, but in their 
Primitive and later Conjugacy. 

2. Conjugate relation 

1881 MAXweELt Llectr. § Magn. 1. 192 If one of the har- 
monics is zonal, the condition of conjugacy is that the value 
of the other harmonic at the pole of the zonal harmonic 
must be zero. 

Conjugal (kpndzi7gil), 2. [ad. L. conjugal-ts, 
f, conjug-emt (nom. consi 71)x consoit, spouse, f. 
con- together + zag- root of zung-ére to join, yokc ; 
cf. conjungére to join together, join in marriage, 
etc. Cf. I. conjugal (in Cotgr. 1611).]} 

Of or relating to marriage, matrimonial. 

Conjugal rights: ‘the privilege which husband and wife 
have of each other’s socicty, comfort, and affection’ 
(Wharton). 

154s Jove E.zf. Dan. xii.(R.), He shall set naught by y° 
God of his fathers, neither shall he regarde the coniugale 
sone in wedlock. @16a6 Br. ANDREWES Sermm. (1631) I. 
Whereby Ile and we become..‘one flesh’ as man and wife 
do by conjugal union. 1644 Mitton Pudgm. Bucer (1851) 
321 Matrimony and Divorce are civil things, which the 
Christian Emperors knowing, gave conjugal Laws. 1683 
D'Urrey Sutler's Ghost 12 Upon bare Hopes I would be 
frugal, And enter into Bonds Conjugal. 1709 Stayre Amr. 
Ref. I. iii. 80 To countenance the conjugal state of her 
clergy. 1875 Hamerton /nted/. Life vit. ui. 240 Essential 
to the conjugal life. : 

b. Of or pertaining to husband or wife in their 
relation to each other. 

1550 Bare A fol. 64 (R.) That some men voweth coniugall 
chastyte, or faythfull clennesse in marryage. 1653 WaLTos 
Angler. 25 Vhe hearing of such conjugal faithfulness will be 
Musick to all chaste ears. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. IIL. 259 
If he had not been restrained by conjugal tenderness. 1834 
Macautay Ess., Pitt (1851) 292 Conjugal fidelity. 

Co:njugalism. nonce-wid. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VI\I. 409 (title) Conjugalism, 
or the Art of making a good Marriage. ; ‘ 

Conjugality (kendggaliti). [f L. conjugal-rs 
ConJUGAL + -ITY.] Conjugal state or condition. 

1645 Mitton Tetviich.(2851) 159 Which should. .difference 
it fron a brute conjugality. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. NV. 7, 
Matt. xix. 4 God..by the Law oR comenlty, uniled them. . 
as into One. 1850 L. Hunt Autodiog. I. xii. 99 To say no- 
thing of the conjugality which they found at my fire side. 
1873 Browninc Ned Cott. Nt.-cap 159 Distaste for con- 


[f. ConsuGaTe a. : 


jugality. 


b. quasi-concr. 

1737 Hervey ASfem, U1. 408 The Prince kept this gilded 
piece of royal conjugality in such profound ignorance. 

Co:njugalize, 7. nonme-wd. [f. CoxsucaL+ 
-1ZE.] itr. To become conjngal, to marry. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. VII1. 413 In your anxiety . to 
conjugalize, I beseech you .. not to imitate those husband- 
hunting Nina Vernons. 

Conjugally ke-ndzgili\, adv. 
-LY 2.} In a conjugal manner. 

1620 Br. Hart. //ox. Marr. Clergy 186 (T.) To name but 
one bishop or priest.. which after holy orders conversed 
conjugally with his wife. a1720 SurrmeLo (Dk. Buckhm.) 
I Ks, (1753) U1. 220 Most of my time is conjugally spent at 
home, 1835 Vew A/onthly Mug. XIV. 498 He becomes 
more conjugally inclined. 

Conjugate (kendgigeit), 7. [f 1. conjuyar- 
ppl. stem of conjugire to yoke together, f. can- to- 


(f as prec. + 


CONJUGATE. 


gether + jugdre to join, yoke, marry, f. jeg-cm 
YoRE. Cf. F. conjuguer.] 

1. trans. To yoke together, to couple; to join 
together, unite. 7ave. 

1s7o Levins Manip. 40/24 To coniugate, coniungare. 
@1639 Wotton in Gutch Cod?. Cur. I. 216 Power and 
occasion to conjugate at pleasure the Norman and the 
Saxon Houses, 1641 J. Jacxson True Evang. T. ut. 173 
Lyons, and Oxen, Asps, and young Children, (for thus the 
Text conjugates them) dwell together. 1674 Grew Axat. 
Plants wn. 1. it. § 8 [The vessels of the bark] Conjugated 
or Braced together in the form of Net-Work. 

2. Gram. To inflect (a verb) in its various forms 
of voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

1530 Patscr. /ufrod. 33 In the seconde boke, where I con- 
jugate ye fJarle and je couuertis at the length. c 1620 Hume 
Brit. Tongue 32 These [verbs] our idiom conjugates onelie 
in two tymes, the tyme present and tym past. 1783 Gentd. 
Vag. LIII. 1. 432 Can any of you all impart A rule to con- 
jugate the heart; To shew its present, perfect, future, Its 
active, passive and its neuter, 1824 L. Murray £ug. 
Gram, 1,159 These languages, like our own..sometimes 
conjugate with an auxiliary, and sometimes without it. 
1871 Earte PAzlol, §276 Whatever verb is invented or bor- 
rowed is naturally conjugated after the prevalent pattern. 

3. intr. a.=ConJoIn 4c. b. Bzo/. To unite in 
CONJUGATION (sense 5). 

1790 J. Wittiams Shrove Tuesday (1794) 12 When first I 
woo'd and won Your will to conjugate in Ceres’ cot. 
3859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. (1878) 81 Organic beings ex- 
tremely low in the scale, which do not propagate sexually, 
nor conjugate. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVIL. 83 Any two 
cells may conjugate and combine their contents within a 
single cell. 

Conjugate (kpndzzgct), a. and sd. fad. L. 
conjugat-us, pa. pple. of conjugdre : see prec.] 

A. adj. I. Joined together, conjoined. 

Ll. Joined together, esf. in a pair, coupled ; con- 
nected, related. In quot. 1552 =united in marriage. ) 

1471 Ripcey Comp, Adch. iv. in Ashm.(1652) 144 Soe be they 
together surely conjugate. 1552 Hutoet, Bastard begotten 
betwene base and gentle, or betwene coniugate and single, 
spitrtus, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. 1x. § 1 Human 
philosophy .. hath two parts; the one considereth man 
segregate or distributively; the other congregate, or in 
society. Soas human philosophy is either simple and par- 
ticular, or conjugate and civil. 1879 INGLEBY Shaks, Ceut. 
Praise 177 The conjugate use of ‘whilst’ and ‘then’ in 
these verses is, to say the least, very unusual. 188: West- 
cotr & Hort Grk. Test. Introd. § 287 Three pairs of con- 
jugate leaves, 

. Gram. Applied to words which are directly 
derived from the same root or stem, and therefore 
usually of kindred meaning; as wése, wisely, 
wisdom, [L. conjugata verba.] 

3862 Marsu Ang. Lang. i. 18 Our word language has no 
conjugate adjective. /drd. xxvi. 421 Costand costly .. are 
strictly conjugate. 1864 Bowen Logic 1x. 277 Another 
source of ambiguity is the supposition that paronymous or 
conjugate words—as the substantive, verb, adjective, and 
adverb formed from the same root—necessarily agree in 
meaning. 

3. Chem. In conjugate compound, acid, radical: 


see quots. 

1882 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 8 [quoting Laurent and Ger- 
hardt] We designate as conjugate compounds all such as are 
formed by the direct union of two bodies, with elimination 
of water, and are capable of reproducing the original bodies 
by again taking up the elements of water. /éid, 10 Another 
class of acids to which the term conjugate 3s still sometimes 
applied, includes those which result from a peculiar action 
of sulphuric acid. .on certain organic bodies. 

4. a. Bot. Said of leaves or (formerly) flowers 
which grow in pairs; sfec. applied to a pinnate 
leaf having only one pair of leaflets. 

1794 Martyn Roxsseau's Bot. xvi. 199 The leaves are 
double or conjugate, that is, come out in pairs. 1835 
LinpLey /xtrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 261 The conjugate leaf of 
Zygophyllum. 1866 7veas. Bot., Conjugate, paired; when 
the petiole of a leaf bears one pair only of leaflets. 

b. Anat. Conjugate foramen : a foramen or aper- 
ture at the junction of two bones, esf. vertebrie, 
formed by the apposition of opposite notches. 

1870 RoLteston Axi. Life 8 For the blood to pass out.. 
by a conjugate foramen. /ééd. 141 Two alternately placed 
series of conjugate foramina. 

e. 4iol. Said of the cells or filaments that have 
united in CoNJUGATION (sense 5). 

1843 tr. AZidler’s Phys. 11. 1505 In each of the conjugate 
filaments, some cells are the recipients, while others yield 
their contents to the opposite cell of the contiguous fila- 
ment. 

5. Path. Conjugate deviation: the forced and 
persistent turing of both eyes to one side while 
their relation to each other remains unaltered. 

1882 Med. Temp. Yournal 78 There is no conjugate 
deviation of the eyes as often occurs in apoplexy. 1886 W. 
Stiruinc Je.xt-b4. Phys. (ed. 2) 849 In hemiplegia the 
muscles on one side are paralysed, so that the head and 
often the eyes are turned away from the paralysed side. 
This is called ‘ conjugate deviation’ of the eyes, with rota- 
tion of the head and neck. 

IT. Joined in a reciprocal relation. 

6. Physics. Applied to two points, lines, quanti- 
tics, or things, which arc so reciprocally related 
that any or every property of the first with respect 
to the second is also truc of the second with re- 
spect to the first. 

The corresponding Greek ovévyets was first applied by 
Apollonius (Couica 1. 56) to conjugate hyperbolas. 
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a. Afath. (Here also applied in a secondary 
sense to that which is conjugate to the main eie- 
ment, e.g. in conjugate axis, diameter, point.) 

Conjugate axes or diameters (of a conic): two axes, etc., 
such that each is parallel to the tangent at the extremity of 
the other; in a conicoid, there are three conjugate diame- 
ters. Conjugate axis (or diameter) of an ellipse or hy- 
perbola: that which is conjugate to the transverse axis, the 
minoraxis. Conjsugate hyperbolas: hyperbolas which have 
the same axes and asymptotes, but the principal axis of each 
is the second axis of the other. Conjugate lines: two lines 
the pole of each of which, with respect to a conic, lies on 
the other. Conjugate point (of a curve): an isolated point 
whose coordinates satisfy the equation of the curve, an 
acnode (so also conjugate oval). Conjugate planes: see 
quot. 1862. Conjugate points: points the polar of each of 
which, with respect to a conic, passes through the other. 

1680 Sir J. Moore Doctrine of Sphere 67 This shall be 
the Conjugate Semidiameter of the Ellipsis. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. 1. 438 To find the conjugate Diameters 
of an Ellipse which passes thro’ five given Points. 1806 
Hutton Course Afath. 11, 112 All the Parallelograms in- 
scribed between the four Conjugate Hyperbolas are equal 
to one another. 1862 SALMON Geom. 3 Dim. (1874) § 71 
Three diametral planes are said to be conjugate when each 
is conjugate to the intersection of the other two, and three 
diameters are said to be conjugate when each is conjugate 
to the plane of the other two. 1876 LeisumMan Midwifery 
ii. (ed. 2) 34 The conjugate diameter [of the pelvis} is. .in- 
creased from above downwards. 1880 TayLor Geom, Conics 
76 The conjugate axis of any central conic is occasionally 
called its minor axis. 1885 LeupEsDorF Cresmona’s Proj. 
Geom. 47 Let A, B,C be the given points (lying ona straight 
line) and let 4 and B be conjugate to each other. 

b. Optics. 

Conjugate foci (of amirror or lens) ; two points so situated 
that if a luminous point be placed at either, its rays are 
reflected or refracted to the other; so conjugate focal dis- 
tance. Conjugate mirrors. two parabolic mirrors so 
placed face to face that rays of heat or light emanating 
from the focus of either are reflected in parallel lines to the 
second and thence to its focus. 

183: BREWSTER Oféics i. 11 The points A and F have been 
called conjugate foci, because if either of them be the 
radiant point the other will be the focal point. 1831 — 
Nat. Magic iv. (1833) 85 The two conjugate focal distances 
of the lens. 188: Tynpatt in Nature XXIII. 375 The 
silvered mirrors. .acting sometimes singly, and sometimes 
as conjugate mirrors. ° 

e. Electr. as in Conjugate branch (of a divided 
circuit), czsrent, etc.: see quots. (Formerly used 
i a more general sense. ) 

1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. App. p. xxi. (transl. Volta), 
When an insulated conductor is opposed or presented to 
another conductor whatever, I call it a conjugate conductor. 
1881 J. C. Maxweie Electr. & Afagu. 1. 367 If there be 
inore possible electrodes than two, the conductor may 
have more than one independent current through it, 
and these may not be conjugate to each other. 1882 


Everett Deschanel’s Nat. Philos. § 758 When this con- | 


dition is fulfilled, the remaining pair of opposite branches 
are conjugate, that is to say, a battery in one produces no 
current in the cther. /éid. §759 When there is equality 
between the two products of opposite resistances. .the cur- 
rent in either of the two remaining branches will be inde- 
pendent of the electro-motive force of the battery in the 
other; and these two branches are still said to be con- 
jugate, 
B. sé. 

Ll. One of a group of words directly derived from 
the same root or stem, and usually of kindred 
meaning. 

21586 Ausw. to Cartwright 45 These be coniugates, an 
vniawfull minister, and his vnlawfull ministerie. 1588 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. xii. 50b, Conjugates .. as jus. 
tice, just, justly. 1655 Bramuate in Hobbes Liberty, 
Necess. & Chance (1841) 83 We have learned in the rudi- 
ments of logic, that conjugates are sometimes in name only, 
and not indeed. 1836 WHeEwELL Pref Mackintosh's Eth. 
Philos. 18 The word zfzlity, and its conjugates, do not 
express our judgments in cases of moral conduct. 1862 
Marsu Eng. Lang, xxvi. 421 Few languages are richer 
than English in approximate synonyms and conjugates. 

+2. Anything connected or related in idea with 


another. Oés. 

1605 Baccon Adz. Learn, u. xiv. § 9 The cogitations of 
man do feign unto them relatives, parallels, and conjugates, 
whereas no such thingis. 1663 J. SpeNcER Prodigies (1665) 
46 A mighty imagination, which delights in easie conjugates, 
parallels, and symbolizing instances. o 

3. Chem. Short for conjugate compound, acid, or 
radical: see A, 3. 

4. Math. Short for conjugate axis, diameter, point, 
etcusmscerAniGias 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1.79 Drawa tangent PZ, and 
a Diameter P17, and a Conjugate to it /U'A parallel to 
PZ. 1807 Hutton Course J/ath, 11, The Conjugate to 
any diameter, is the line drawn through the centre, and 
parallel to the tangent of the curve at the vertex of the 
diameter. 1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Build. 302 A semi- 
ellipse, described on a conjugate equal to the width of the 
pier. 1885 LeupEesporF Cremona’s Proj. Geom, 101 In an 
involution .. the elements are conjugate to one another in 
pairs ; ie. each element has its conjugate. 

Conjugated (kp-ndzzgeltéd), ppl. a. [f. Con- 
JUGATE ¥. + -ED.] = CONJUGATE @. in various senses. 

1690 Norris Beatitudes 228 The Virgin may be said to 
be more pure than the conjugated Person. 1727 BRADLEY 
Fan, Dict.s.. Ficoides, Conjugated Leaves, that is Leaves 
set out in Pairs at the Joints. 1798 4xti-Facobin Apr. 23 
Loves of Triangles 117 Quick as her conjugated axes 
move. r187rtr. Lomsmel's Light 45 These two points are so 
conjugated that the one is the image of the other. 

b. Chem. =CONIUGATE A. 3. 
1882 Watts Dict. Chem, 11. 7 Dumas and Piria.. de- 


CONJUGATION, 


signated [such acids] as ‘conjugated acids’. /érd. II. 8 
Thus acetyl, CoH30O, may be regarded as a conjugated 
radicle composed of carbonyl, CO, and methyl, CHs, 
because acetic acid and its derivatives are capable of 
splitting up into compounds containing carbonyl, and others 
containing methyl. 

_Conjugateness. The quality of being con- 
Jugate: ‘see esp. CONJUGATE a. Oc. 

1882 Everett Deschanel's Nat. Phil. § 760 Investigation 
of Condition of Conjugateness [in a divided electric cir- 
cult]. 

Conjugating (kpndz7geltin), v7. sd. [f. Con- 
JUGATEY.+-ING4.] The action of the vb. Con- 


JUGATE, 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 34 These mean verbes in theyr con- 
jugatyng differ from verbes actyves. 1612 Brinstey Lid. 
Lit. 60 But in the Verbes aboue all..making them [scholars] 
perfect..in coniugating. 31844 Emerson Lect., New Eng. 
Ref, Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 Is that Greek and Latin some 
spell to conjure with?..1 will omit this conjugating, and 
go straight to affairs. . 

b. Comb. conjugating-tube, a short projecting 
tube by which conjugation is effected in some of 


the Algze called Conjugate. 

Conjugating, 7//. a. [f. as prec. + -1ne2,] 
That conjugates; sfec. in Biol. 

(Often scarcely distinguishable from attrib. use of 762 sd.) 

1851 CARPENTER Mau. Phys. (ed. 2) 468 There is here no 
definite distinction of the sexes, the conjugating cells being 
apparently alike in their endowments. 1888 Rotteston & 
Jacnson Animal Life 256 When the conjugating indi- 
viduals separate, ‘rejuvenescence’ sets in. Multiplication 
by fission then re-commences as before. /é/d. 822 When 
the conjugating individuals are invariably different, there is 
no reason why the terms male and female should not be 
applied to them. 

Conjugation (kgndzéégéfon). [ad. L. cov- 
jugation-ent yoking together, connexion, mingling, 
coupling of sexes, etymological relationship bétween 
words, n. of action from conjugare to CONJUGATE, 
Cf. F. conjugatson (in 16th c. also conjugatzon).] 

1. The action of joining together or uniting ; 
the condition of being joined together; conjunc- 
tion, union, combination. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxi. § 6 The doctrine of Con- 
jugation of men in Socyety. 1626 — Sylva § 103 In the 
Conjugation of Letters, whence Articulate Sounds proceed. 
1660 Jer. Taytor Worthy Comunun. 1.iv.74 The worthy 
receiving of the holy communion, is but one conjugation of 
holy actions and parts of repentance, 1678 Cupwortu 
Intell. Syst. 47 They are neither contained in those things 
before mentioned, nor can result from any ovgvyiat or Con- 
jugations ofthem. 1824 C. Worpswortu Whowrote Erxcwv 
Bao. 151 A conjugation of labours, a joint authorship. 

+b. A conjunction, combination, assemblage, 
united series. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 835 The Elements, and their Conju- 
gations. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dubit... ti, It supposes 
daily heaps and conjugations of miracles. 1674 Grew Axzat. 
Plants 1. 1. i. § 9 Some Parcels or Conjugations, in the 
figure of little Specks. 1692 BentLEy Boyle Lect. ii. 50 All 
the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms, 1718 
Hickes & Netson ¥. Kettlewell 1. § 69 These were a 
Conjugation of probabilities. 

e. Union in wedlock. (Aumorous.) 

¢1783 Cowrrr Pairing-time 41 Dick heard: and tweed- 
ling, ogling, bridling .. Attested, glad, his approbation Of 
an immediate conjugation. | ; , 

+2. Connexion, relation, relationship. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Leari. u.i. § 5 The simple Conjugations 
of man and wife, parent and child, master and servant, 
which are in every cottage. /did. u. xv. § 1 For the art of 
characters. .it hath nearest conjugation with grammar. 

+b. The relation of words directly derived from 
the same root: see CoNJUGATE a. 2. Ods. [L. con- 
Jugatio.] 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 141 All those that are of the same 
roote, Case, Coniugation, or ranke : as lustice, Lust, Iustly, 
Strength, Strong, Strongly. 1656 Brount Glossog7., Con- 
jugation, ajoyning together, a derivation of words of one 
kind. 

3. Grammar. a. A connected scheme of all the 
inflexional forms belonging to a verb; a division 
of the verbs of any language according to the 


general differences of inflexion. 

A table of the series of ‘conjugate’ forms of a verb was 
called by the Greeks ovgvyia, and this was in Commianus 
and Charisius, Latin grammarians of the 4th c., rendered by 
the corresponding L. term conjugatio, The former says 
‘conjugationes quas Grasci gugvyias appellant, sunt apud 
nos tres’; the latter reckons 4, as in subsequent Lat, gram- 
mars. (Charisius /st. Gramn., ed. Keil, 168, 175.) 

@ 1828 SKELTON Sf. Parrot (R.\, Can skantly the tensis of 
his conjugations. 1570 Levins A/auif. Pref. 5 To know the 
coniugations: we haue set ouer (e) the infinitive moode of 
the seconde coniugations, this circumflex 'é) as docére, etc. 
1s80 Hottysanp 7veas. Fr. Tong. Introd., The examples 
of all the Coniugations declyned at length through all 
moods and tenses, 16rz Brinstey Lud. Lit. vi. 61 They 
will by this meanes goe through all the coniugations., 1872 
R. Morris Hist. Outlines (1879) 168 The verbs of the strong 
cons ueation .. form the past tense by a change of the root- 
vowel, 

b. The setting forth (in speech or writing) of the 
various inflected forms of a verb, or of one of its 


moods, tenses, etc. ; verbal inflexion. 

1530 Patscr. Introd. 31 Conjugation is the dyvers alter- 
yng of the last ende of a theme, by reason of these thre 
accidentes, mode, tens and declination personall. 1g91 
Percivate Sf. Dict. Cjb, A Coniugation is the course of 
declining a verbe, by mood and tense. 1824 L. Murray 


CONJUGATIONAL. 


Eng. Gran. (ed. 5) 1.131 The Conjugation of a verb, is the 
regular combination and arrangement of its several numbers, 
persons, moods, and tences. 1883 J. Parker 7/3'e Ct. 290 
Faith .. is not a transient mood in the conjugation of life’s 
throbbing verb. : , 

ce. In the Semitie langs., the name given to 
the simple form, and to each of the derivative 
forms which express a modification of mean- 
ing such as is expressed in Aryan languages by 
derivative verbs and by the distinction of voice. 
Each of these has its full inflexion for tense and 

person, 

In Hebrew, the conjugations normally belonging to a verb 
are seven, expressing 1. Simple Active, 2. Passive, 3. an Em- 

hatic derivative, 4. its Passive, 5. Causal derivative, 6. its 
assive, 7. a Reflexive voice. 

[c1s00 ZayorrA J/utrod. art. gram. hebr. (iv Bibl. Cont 
flutens) fol, vi. a. 1 Conjugationes verborum quatuor sunt ] 
1593 J. Upate Key /Toly Tongue 1, x. 45 Everie of these 
several verbs are declined thorow divers conjugations. The 
conjugation of a verb is either Levis or gravis, 1854 
Arabic Reading Lessons (Bagster) p. xv, ‘Uhere are thirteen 
forins or species of conjugation most of them having their 
passives!, and every verb may be inflected according to one 
or more of them. 1859 Nicitotts Samaritan Gram. 
Bagster) 31 A Paradigm of a regular verb through its 
different _conjugations. _ 

+4. Phys. ach pair of the cerebral nerves. Ods. 

1615 Crooki Body of Man 7o1 Vhe Auditory nerue, or 
the Nerue of the fifte Coniugation and that of the seauenth 
which mooueth the Tongue. 1696 J. Epwarps Demonstr. 
E.xist. God 1. 76 There are seven pairs or conjugations of 
them [nerves] for that_use. 1713 Drruam Phys. Theol. 
v. vill. 345 This Fifth Conjugation of Nerves is branched 
to the Ball, the Muscles and Glands of the ye. 

b. A group of conjoined parts. Ods. 

1578 Banister Hist, Mau vii. 111 Vhe coniugations pro- 
duced from Os sacrum .. may be called. .the sinewes of the 
feete, 1677 Plot O.vfordsh. 87 Dividing the whole body as 
it were into certain conjugations, of two, three, or more 

joynts, — . ; 

5. Biol, The union or fusion of two (apparently) 
similar cells for reproduction, oceurring in certain 
plants and animals of lowly organization, 

1843 tr. Wiitller’s Phys. II. 1505 The process of Conjuga- 
tion was first observed by O.Fr. Miiller in the Conserve. 
1857 BerkELey Crypfog. Bot. 126 ‘Vhe process of conjuga- 
tion .. The two frustules being brought near to each other 
by their concave surfaces, two little swellings arise in each, 
meeting two similar ones in the opposite frustule. 1859 
Toop Cycl. duat. V. 91 The combination of the contents 
of two cells. .as inthe process of conjugation. 1876 Darwin 
Cross & Self Fertil. 409 Vhe conjugation of the Alga and 
soine of the simplest animals is the first step towards sexual 
reproduction. . ; : 

b. attrib., as in conjugation-body, -cell, -nuclens, 
Conjugational (kpndziigé-fanal), a. [f. pree. 
+-AL.] Ofor pertaining to conjugation. 

1. Piys. Belonging to or situated at the junction 
of two bones. (Cf. ConsuGatTeE a. 4 b.) 

1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1855) 1]. 59/2 ‘The optic fora- 
mina are conjugational, between the anterior border of the 
lateral plate of the parietal, and the posterior border of the 
corresponding plate of the frontal, 

. Belonging to verb-eonjugation., 

1841 H. H. Witson Sanskr. Grant. (1847) 109 The con- 
jugational inflexion of Sanskrit verbs. 1875 Whitney Lie 
Lang. x. 200 Conjugational and declensional inflections. 

llenee Conjuga‘tionally a/v. 

Mod. Verbs cognate, but conjugationally distinct. 

Conjugative (kpndzrgeitiv), « [f. L. con- 
jugat- ppl. stem (see above) + -1vE: cf. mod.F. 
conjugatif, -ive.] Pertaining or tending to conjt- 
gation. 

Conjuga‘to-, combining form of L. conjugit-us 
ConJUGATE, in sense ‘ conjugately, conjugate and 
—’: see quot. 

_ 1866 Treas. Bot., Conjugato.palmate, when a leaf divides 
into two arms, each of which is palmate. Conjugato-pin- 
nate, divided into two arms, each of which is pinnate. 

Conjugial (kgndzi7-dzial), a. [ad. rare L, 
conjugial-ts belonging to marriage, connubial, f. 
conjugt-um connexion, wedlock, marriage, f. cor- 
pug-en, nom, conju(n), consort, spouse : see Con- 
JUGAL.] Used by Swedenborg and his followers 
instead of CoNJUGAL, to distinguish their special 
notion of the marriage relation. 

1790 (t/tle), Swedenborg’s Delights of Wisdom, concerning 
Conjugial Love. /4/d. (1811) 378 Love truly conjugial, 
considered in itself, is an union of souls, a conjunction of 
minds. /éid. 441 This conjugial principle [of good and 
truth)... is changed .. sometimes into the opposite principle 
which is called the conjugal or connubial principle of what 
is evil and false. 1828 Liturey of New Church, Order cf 
Nufsials Pref. 29 The word Conjugial is used in the Order 
of Nuptials, instead of Conjugal, as having become familiar 
to the receivers of the Heavenly Doctrines of the New 
Jerusalem. 1867 Kincstey in Left. & Mem. Il. 259 Con- 
Jugial for conjugal. .is a pedantry on Swedenborg’s part. 

+Conju'mble, v. Ovs. sare. [See Con-.] 
trans. To jumble together. 

1660 S. Fisner Rusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 497 He will 
+ conjumble all that together again into one Chaos. 

Conjunct (kgndzy nkt), a. (sd.). [ad. L. con- 
Junct-us, pa. pple. of conjungére: it is thusa doubkt 
of ConJoiyt, and virtually of ConJsuiNeD.] 
A. as fa. pple. Joined together, conjoined, 
united, combined in conjunetion. 

1432-50 tr. /Jigden ‘Rolls) I. 313 Scicille was coniurcte 
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somme tyme to Ytaly. 1605 Suaks. Lear v. i. 12, 1 am 
doubtful that you have been conjunct And bosom'd with 
her. 1606 G. Wloopcockr] tr. //fst. Justine 74b, Vnder 
these Captaines was warre coninnct in Sardinia, and a 
fielde fought against the Affricans. 1622-62 Ileyiin Cos- 
mogr. WW, (1082) 85 The Isle of Ruden, then conjunct hereto. 
1695 br. Patrick Comm. Gen. 302 The Lord himself [was] 
..conjunct with the Angels whom he imployed in this Em. 
bassie. 1877 Mes. Oupuant Aakers Flor, i. 26 Vhe number 
nine. .the perfect number, conjunct of threes. 

B. as adj. 

1. Joined together, conjoined, combined. 

1650 Baxtur Saint's A. iv. iii, § 5 ‘They are conjunct 
causes. 1765 Lond. Chron, 28 Apr. 416 Vhe conjunct fleets 
of France and Spain. 1829 IT’. L. Peacock Wisfort, Elphin 
174 ‘he conjunct..influences of fire and strong drink. 

b. Joined or associated with another ; ¢sf. in a 
more or less subordinate capacity ; ‘joint’. 

1582 8 //ist. James V/ (1804) 171 To send ane amhassador 
conjunct to Scotland. 1597 Skene De Verb, Signif. s.v. 
Feodum, In this case the husband is proprietar, and the 
wife is conjunct fear, or liferentar. 1649 JER. Tavior Gs 
E.xemp, wi. 162 He became a conjunct person relative to 
the guilt, by undertaking the charges of our nature. 1695 
Lurtrecye Brief Rel. (1857) 111. 468 The earl of Scarborough 
..is to be conjunct general of the forces. .with duke Schon- 
lerg. 19753 Scots Alag. Aug. 421/1 Mr. John Flockhart, 
his conjunct agent. 1885 Life Sir R. Christison 1. 76 The 
appointment of Dr. Allison in 1821 as conjunct professor and 
successor, 

2. Constituted by conjunction of scveral elements, 
or persons ; joint, united. 

1sz9 in Burnet //ist. Ref 11. 96, I have received your 
Conjunct and several Letters. 1647 Jur. Taytor L/6. 
Proph. v. 100 Whose Testimony though conjunct, yet in 
value is but single. 1759 Ropertson //ist, Scot. 1. 1. 27 
Jealousy and discord were the effects of their conjunct 
authority. 1840 Mit Diss. & Disc. (1859) 11. 223 It must 
be ascertained by a conjunct analysis .. of the whole of 
history and the whole of human nature. 1885 Life Sir KR. 
Christison 1. 137 Our conjunct experimental enquiry on 
poisoning with oxalic acid. 

b. Conjunct consonant or letter (also, absol., 
conjunct): in the Devanagari Alphabet, a written 
charaeter in which two, three, or more consonants 
(without intervening vowels) are combined, a 
consonant combination: as @ sw, BY sy, CHD 


fsmy. 

1857 Monier WILLIAMS Sanscr. Gramm, 1 The compound 
or conjunct consonants may be multiplied to the extent of 
four or five hundred. 1862 F. Hare in Jrul. Asiat. Soc. 
Beng. 14 The conjunct in Aastya could not but at once 
suggest itself. 

£3. Conjunct cause: the immediate or direct 
eause. Obs. 

c1400 Lanfran's Cirurg. (MS. A.) 64 Per ben ij. maner 
of causis pat makib blood to blede out of a mannys body: ; 
pe oon cause is clepid—cause conjuncte; & pe toper—cause 
antecedent. ¢ 1643 Maxcitmes Unfolded 24 The procreant 
cause which is immediate and conjunct, is the consent of 
the people. 1683 Satmon Doron Afed. 1. 290 ‘The Spirit 
while Living is the near or Conjunct cause of their Motion. 

4. Sc. Law. a. Joint. 

(See 1597, 1753 in 1 b.) 

b. Belonging to sevcral persons jointly, as con- 
junet rights, fee, ete. 

1494 -tcc. Ld. Treas. Scot. (1877) 1. 211 (Jam. Supp.) Ane 
charter of coniunct feftment to Alexander Reid and his wiff. 
1535 Sc. Acts Yas. V (1597) § 14 Conjunct-fee, and life- 
rentes, 1773 Erskine /ust, Law Scot. ut. viii, § 35 (Jam.) 
Where an entail is made, or any right conceived, in favour 
of two strangers, in conjunct fee and liferent. 

Cc. Conjunct person: an associate in an offence 
or charge; esp. one so nearly related to another 
as to be liable to the presumption of collusion, or 
connivence in aets donc in view of insolveney. 

1621 [see ConrivENT 7b). Cf. 1649 in 1b. 

d. Conjunct proof, probation : cvidence (or lead- 
ing of evidence) restricted to the rebuttal of the 
averments of the opposing party in an action, but 
not introducing new points. 

1760 in Scotsman 20 Aug. (1885) 5’3 Allows the city a 
conjunct probation thereanent. 1864 Dasly Tel, 14 June, 
She was only called for the conjunct proof. 1868 Ac? 31-2 
Vict. c. 101 § 35 Allowing each of the parties .. a conjunct 
probation with reference to the claims of such other parties. 

+5. Math, Conjunct proportion: eonlinued pro- 
portion, Obs. 

1594 Brunprvit £-rerc. 1. xviii. (ed. 7) 42 Coniunct [Pro- 
portion] differeth not from Geometricall Progression, before 
taught. 1597 Morey /utrod. Mus. Annot., Coniunct pro- 
portion, is when the middle tearme is twice taken thus, as 
16 to 8, so are 8 to 4, and 4 to 2, and 2 to x. 

6. Mus. Conjunct degrees: sce Consomnt. Con- 
junct motion, ¢. letrachords ; see quots. 

1694 W. Hotver Harmony (1731) 97 The Ancients as- 
cended from the Unison to an Octave by two Systemes of 
‘Tetrachords or Fourths. These were either Conjunct, 
when they began the Second Tetrachord at the Fourth 
Chord, viz. with the last Note of the first Tetrachord .. Or 
else the two ‘T'etrachords were disjunct, the Second taking 
its beginning at the Fifth Chord. 1721 A. Macon Treat. 
Mus. (1730) 522 A third Tetrachord was added to the septi- 
chord Lyre, which was either conjunct with it, making ten 
Chords, or disjunct, making Eleven. 1880 Grove (ict. 
Aus. 11. 377 The motions of a single part are classified 
according as the successive steps do or do noi exceed the 
limits ¢fa degree of tle scale at a time, the former being 
called ‘disjunct’ and the latter * conjunct’ motion. 

C. sb, +1. A conjoined whole. Oés. 

1581 W. Starvorn £.rav1, Compl. i. (1876) 23 Profitable or 
necessary for the coniunct of mans life heare in earth. 
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CONJUNCTION. 


2. A yperson cr thing conjoined or asrocialed 
with another. 

1667 Bovir Orig. Formes & Qual 7 Vhe Conjuncts of the 
smallest parts of Matter. 1671 7rue Vonconf, 182 Absolute 
Supremacie. incapable either of superior orconjunct. 1682 
Creren Pref. to Lucretins (Jod.), Lucretius, enumerating 
all the conjuncis and events, or properties and accidents of 
the Fpicurean atoms. 1830 /’raser’s Alay. 1. 336 As some 
of your conjuncts und condisciples would fain persuade us. 
a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. it. (1876) 38 With all their asso- 
ciated conjuneis and appendages. 

+3. Jus, ‘Vhe singing of a note foreign to the 
key; an accidental raising or lowering of a note 
ysee ACCIDENTAL A. §, I8. b.. Obs. 

1609 Dow ann Oruith. Ali rol. 24 A Coniunct is this, to 
sing a Voyce in a Key which is not in it. Or it is the 
sodaine changing of a Tone into a Seniitone, or a semitone 
into a Tone. 

= CONJUNCTURE. 

1854 Svp. Dosett Bakder xxviii. 188, 1 swear that what 
conjuncts, for bliss or bale, ‘Vhis sovereign hour determines, 
I accept As doom. 

Conjunction kfadgonkfon). [ME., a. OF. 
conjunction, -juncion, -joncion, -jonetion, ad. I. 
contunetion-ent ‘joining together, marriage union, 
connexion of ideas, a conjunction in grammar)’, 
n. of action from conjunygcre to Coxsoin.] 

1. The action of conjoining ; the fact or condition 
of being conjoined ; nnion, connexion, combination, 

1374 Cuaucer Boeth. v. iii. 159 Pe coniunccioun of god 
and of man. c1400 Destr. Troy 13831 ‘The coniunctoun 
vniust is loynit vs betwene. 1538 StaRKEY /ag/and 1. li. 41 
The vnyon and coniunctyon of the body and soule togyddur. 
1578 Banister //ist. Alan 1. 19 ‘Vhe coniunction of the 
Vertebres with the head. 1594 Suaks. Auch. ///, v. v. 20 
We will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. Smile Ileauen 
vpon this faire Coniunction. 1643 Batu Lert. & Frals. 
(1841) mn. 55 In the meeting I moved the Conjunction of 
elders. 1656 J. Serceant tr. 7. White's Peripat. Inst. 233 
Through its conjunction to the body. 1685 Lond. Gaz. 
20-4 Aug. 2/2 The Canal for the Conjunction of the two 
Seas. 1699 Sir 7. Morgan's Progr. Fr. & Flanders in 
Somers 7’racts wv. (1751) 111. 159 Major-general Morgan 
was to make Conjunction with the French Army. 1771 
Smottetr //umph. Cl.6 May, Efforts she has made towards 
a nearer conjunction with our sex. 1818 Jas. Mitt frit. 
India \. 1. iv. 133 This rude conjunction of dissimilar sub- 
jects. 1890 H. é G. Moute Secret Prayer vii. 115 That 
iminediate conjunction with the Head through which he 
has union with the members. 

b. Phr. Jz conjunction with, in conjunction, 

1745 Col. Rec. Peun. V. 5 In conjunction with y* neighbor- 
ing Governments. 1764 Rrip /ugurry vi. vii, Vistble figure 
is never presented to the eye but in conjunction with 
colour. 1853 Bricut Sf. /udia 3 June, The President .. 
has to act in conjunction with the Court of Directors. 

2. spec. + @. Union in marriage. Odés. 

1541 Barnes HW/&s. (1573) 365/1 Those Priestes that. hath 
not forsaken the coniunction of maryage. 1587 FLEMING 
Contn. Holinshed \\1. 1980/1 Wishing by the coniunction 
of those two yoong princes, the vniting of the two kingdoms 
in perpetuall amitie. a@165z Brome City Wet i. ii, My 
Legitimate Spouse, when is our day of conjunction? 1762 
Hume //ist. Eng. U1. xlix. 53 1819 A. Rees Cyel. sv. 
Contuberninm, When this conjunction between slaves came 
to be considered as a lawful marriage. 


+ b. Sexual union, copulation. Oés. 

1567 Maret Gr. Forest 88. 1607 TopseLt Four. Beusts 
(1673) 57 When the Cow. .conceiveth at the first conjunction. 
16so Burwer Anthropomet. 214. 1794 G. ADams Nat. & 
fixp. Philos. 1. x. 429 Neither vegetation, nor animality, 
nor appetite, nor conjunction. 

+¢. Joining in fight, hostile encounter. rare. 

1648 Fveryn Alem. (1857) IIT. 23 As for acts of hostility 
committed, there hath as yet been little, beside the con- 
junction of some scouts and forlorn hopes. 

+d. Mixture or union of ‘elements’ or sub- 
stances ; one of the processes in alchemy. Obs. 
©1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg.iMS. A.)9 Ifa surgian ne knewe 
nou3t pe science of elementis. he mai not knowe science of 
conjounciouns, pat is to seie, medlyngis. 1471 RipLey 
Comp. Alch. iv. in Ashm, (1652) 146 In our Conjunccion 
four Elements must be aggregat. 1609 RowLanxps Avave 
of Clubs 42 Earth and Water, Aire and Fire, Do a con- 
iunction make. 

3. Astrol, and Astron. An apparent proximity of 
two planets or other heavenly bodies ; the position 
of these when they are in the same, or nearly the 
same, direction as viewed from the earth. 

Formerly, two planets were said to be iz conjunction when 
they were in the same sign of the zodiac, or even in adja- 
cent signs; in modern astronomy, the term is definitely 
restricted to their position at the moment when they are in 
the same longitude or rightascension. Conjunction is often 
used simply for conjunction with the sun of a pminary 
planet (formerly also of the moon, in which case it is equiva- 
lent to ‘new moon’). An inferior planet may be in inferior 
coujunction, i.e. between the earth and the sun, or in 
superior conjunction, i. e. on the farther side of the sun. 

1375 Barsour Fruce iy. 695 Astrology, Quhar-throu clerkis 
that ar witty, May knaw coniunctione off planetis, 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. ix. iv. (7495) 348 The mone 
meuyth rounde abowte fro Coniunecion to Coniunccion, 
that is fro chaunge to chaunge. 1587 FLeminc Conta. 
Holinshed WI. 1356/2 In this yeare 1583.. the great and 
notable conjunction of the two superior planets, Saturne 
and Jupiter. 1647 Litty Chr, lstro/. i. 26 When two Planets 
are In one and the same degree and minute of any Signe, 
we say they are in Conjunction. 1754 8 Br. Newton /‘ro- 
pheics, Dantel xi, 160 The inonth began. not at the true 
conjunction, but at the first appearance of the new moon. 
1868 Hexscure Ontlines Astron, vii. ed. 5) 268 A Solar 
eclipse can only happen when the sun and moon are in 
conjunction. 1889 C. Pritatarnp Ovcas. Th. Astron. x. 2.9 
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The technical phrase ‘conjunction’ does not necessarily 
imply any very close proximity. F ; 

4. The occurrence of events in combination; a 
combination of events or circumstances. 

1684 Contentpl. State of Alan. x.(1699) 114 How dreadful 
the conjunction of so many and so great Calamities. a 186z 
Buckce Civiléz. (1869) IL. v. 316 [This] required a peculiar 
conjunction of events. 1866 RocEers Agric. & Prices I. 
xxiii. 601 This was a rare conjunction of circumstances. 

5. A concrete example of conjunction ; a numbcr 
of persons, things, or elements, conjoined or asso- 
ciated together ; a combination, association, union. 

1541 R. Coptann Guydou's Quest. Chirurg., Howe many 
coniunctions of bone be inthe hande, and howe many bones 
in euery coniunction. 1633 Br. Hatt Hard Texts 419 The 
Lord will not suffer these wicked conjunctions to prosper. 
1644 Cuituincw. Fast Serum. at Oxf. 15 It exceedes the 
conjunction of all the good things of the world. 1722 Dre 
For Plague (1756) 197 A populous Conjunction or Collection 
of Alleys, Courts, and Passages. 1863 KincLake Crimea 
(1876) I. xvii. 376 A strong man and a good cause make a 
formidable conjunction, 

tb. A joining; a joint. Ods. 

¢1400 Laufranc’s Cirurg. 110 (MS. A.) pe schap of pe 
coniunccioun of be .v. boonys of be heed. 1578 BanisTER 
Hist. Afau1. 4 Sutura..is a coniunction of the bones. 1686 
W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chymz. 1. xiii. (ed. 3) 339 Fit to it a 
large capacious Receiver, lute well the conjunctions. 

+c. A thing that conjoins or unites; a bond 
or tie. Ods. rare. 

1570 Q. Exiz. in Strype Aun. Ref 1 \vi. 615 So near a 
neighbour by situation, blood, natural language, and other 
conjunctions. 

6. Gram. One of the Parts of Speech; an un- 
inflected word used to connect clauses or sentences, 


or to co-ordinate words in the same clause. 

1388 Wyctir Prol. 57 A participle..mai be resoluid into a 
verhe..and a coniunccion copulatif, as thus, @cevs, that is, 
seiynge, mat be resoluid thus, aad sefth. 1530 Patscr. 
Introd. 44 The table of conjunctyons. 1615 J. STEPHENS 
Ess. & Charac, Taylors nian (1857) 249 A ‘Taylors man— 
Is a Conjunction copulative: He makes things hang to- 
gether. a@1637 B. Jonson Exg. Gram. xxii, A conjunction 
is a word without number, knitting divers speeches together. 
1876 Mason Exg. Grant. (ed. 21! § 287 Prepositions show 
the relation of one xofion to another. Conjunctions show 
the relation of one ¢ioughtto another. Hence conjunctions 
for the most part join one sentence to another. 

+b. =ConsuGation. Obs. rare. 

1578 Coorer Thesaurus Introd., Ina verbe ‘they have to 
note. .of what conjunction it is. 

Conju'nctional, 2. [f. prec.+-aL: cf. mod. 
F. conjonctronel.) Pertaining or relating to con- 
junction or to a conjunction. 

1. Astrol. and Astroi. see CONJUNCTION 3 


1665 J. Gappury London's Deliv. i. 4 Assistance from the 
Conjunctional, Opposite, or Quadrantal Rays of Jupiter. 
1686 Goab Celest. Bodies 1. xii. 49 The moon in her con- 
junctional Aspects. 

2. Gram, (See ConsJUNCTION 6.) 


1871 Earte Philol, iv. 188 It becomes qualified to enter 


into conjunctional phrases, though it does not constitute a , 


conjunction all by itself. 

3. (See quot.) 

1888 Linn. Soc. Frul XX. 235 Conjunctional Segregation 
is Segregation arising from the instincts by which organisms 
seek each other, . 

Hence Conjunctionally avz., in a conjunctional 
manner; as a conjunction. 

1845 Stoppart in Excycl. Aletrop. (1847 1. 166/1 This 
adverb .. came next to be employed prepositionally and 
conjunctionally, with the same reference to time past. 

| Conjunctiva kpndzyyktaiva’. Anat. [mod. 
L.; short for menebrana conjunctiva ‘ conjunctive 
membrane’: see Consuncrive.} The mucous 
membrane which lines the inner surface of the cye- 
lids and is reflected over the front of the eye-ball, 
thus conjoining this with the lids. 

1543 TRAHERON ]’igo's Chirurg. (1586) 435 Conjunctiva the 
seaventh skinne of the eile. 1622 R. Banister Dis. Eyes iv, 
Opthalmia is an inflammation of the membrane in the eye 
named conjunctiva. 1772 Priestiey //st. Weston, etc. U1. 
793 The sclerotes, conjunctiva and eyelids .. retain their 
sensibility. 1880 GuNnTHER ‘shes 113 It is crossed by a 
dark horizontal stripe of the conjunctiva, 

Conjunctival (kpndgmktaival, a. Anat. [f. 
prec. +-AL.] Of or pertaining to the conjunctiva ; 
forming, or formed by, the conjunctiva. 

1830 S. Coorrr Dict. Surg. (ed. 6) 937 Dr. Veitch. . prefers 
the general term, conjunctival inflammation. 1866 Huxtey 
Phys. tx. (1872) 235 The conjunctival mucous membrane 1s 
continuous with that ofthe nose. 

Conjunctive (kgadzypktiv), a. and sb, [ad. 
L. conjeunctiv-us, f. conjunct- ppl. stem: see Con- 
JuncT and -IVE. In ¥°. conzonctif, -ive (16th c.).J 

1. Waving the property or effect of conjoining ; 
serving to conjoin or unite ; connective. Covz7zac- 
tive tissue: conuective tissue. 

1581 LamparDe Liven. in. i, (1588) 315 The power giuen 
by the Statute ..was delivered with such conjunctive and 
generall words, viz. Io the Shirife and other the Kings 
Ministers. 1646 Sir 1. Browne /’sezd. /5f. v.v. 240 All the 
Navell therefore and conjunctive part we cait suppose in 
Adam, was his dependency: on his Maker. 1823 J. Bapcock 
Dom, Amusem, 126 A wire united the extremities of the 
pile. .and the wire from its application receives the name of 
‘conjunctive wire’, 1856-8 W. Crark I’ax der Lloezen's 
Zool. 1, 10 Conjunctive Tissue, ordinarily Cellular Mem- 
brane or Arcolar Tissue. 1879 Saain Daily Fed. 12 June. 
In 1812 the conjunctive waterway called the Regent’s Canal 
was commenced. 
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2. Conjunct, conjoined, united ; = Conguncr 1. 

1604 SHaKks. Off. 1, iil. 374 Let vs be coniunctiue in our 
reuenge, against him. 1694 Cuu.p Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 103 
Ail must be conjunctive, but one body politick, or the work 
will never be done. 1727 Tuomson Susemner (1738) 1178 
Yo live like Brothers, and conjunctive all Embellish Lite. 
1884 Kendal Merc. §& Tintes 3 Oct. 5/6 His conjunctive 
admission that he was not prepared to propose any substi- 
tute was received with considerable laughter. 

+b. Having a relation of conjunction or union. 

1602 SHaks. //amm, 1y. vii. 14 She’s so coniunctiue to ny 
life and soule; That as the Starre moues not but in his 
Sphere, I could not but by ker. 

ce. Of or pertaining to united action ; done in 
conjunction ; joint; = Congunctr 2. 

1694 FaLte Jersey iv. 106 Make conjunctive Records of 
their Proceedings with them. @17z0 SHerrizetp (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) II. 87 Content with a conjunctive 
Sovereignty. 1779-81 Jounson L. 7?., Sheffield Wks. ILL. 
123 He voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this 
principle, that he thought the title of the prince and his 
consort equal. 

3. Gram. a. Having the function of connecting 
words or clauses, connective; of the nature of a 
conjunction. b. Waving the function of uniting 
the sense as well as the construction, copulative, 
as in conjunctive conjurction. 

@ 1667 Jer. Tayior IVés. 1. xxiit. (R.), Iam induc’d fully 
to this understanding of St. Paul's words by the conjunctive 
particle [)]} which he tyes. 1751 Harris //ezmes Wks. (1841) 
187 Though all conjunctions conjoin sentences, yet, with 
respect to the sense, some are conjunctive, and some dis- 
junctive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 186 It could not 
be carried into effect, without construing the word oy ina 
conjunctive sense. 1879 Bain Higher Ene. Grant. 101 
Therefore serves the office of..a conjunctive adverb. 

c. Applied to that form or ‘mood’ of the verb 
which can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, indicative, imperative, or also conjunctive (as 
in a hypothetical sentence). 

Both modus conjuuctivus and ut. subjunctivus were used 
by the Latin Grammarians of the 4thc. Isidore Orég. 1. 
vili. 4 (@ 640) has only conjunctiuvus, ‘quia ei conjungitur 
aliquid, ut locutio plena sit’. Littré cites sabjonctif ou 
conzouctif from Meigret 1550. In English use Subjunuctize 
was the usual name until comparatively recent times. It 
is now used by some in a narrower sense than Coryunctive : 
see quot. 1871. 

1730-6 Batrey (folio), The Conjunctive (or Subjunctive) 
Mood of a Verb. 1755 JonNson, Conjunctive, adj...(In 
grammar.) The mood ofa verb, used subsequently to a con- 
junction, 1824 L. Murray Exg. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 152 Some 
grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctive termina- 
tion, to the persons of the principal verb, and to its auxil- 
iaries, through all the tenses of the subjunctive mood. 1871 
Publ. Sch. Lat. Grant 96 The Conjunctive Mood is for 
conceptive statement: as gaudeam st absit. When this 
Mood appears in principal construction, we call it the puze 
coujuuctive, as gaudeaut; when it depends on another 
Verb, it is called Sadjunctive, as absit. Ibid. 167 Examples 
of the Conjunctive Mood used Subjunctively. 

4. Logic. Applied to a complex (hypothetical) 
proposition in which the clauses are related as 
antecedent and consequent; also to a syllogism 
which has such a proposition for its major premise ; 
conditional. 

¢ 1848 Sir W. Hamitton Logic II. App. 369 The Conjunc- 
tive and Disjunctive forms of Hypothetical reasoning are 
reducible to immediate inferences. 1849 — /zd. 378 Hy-po- 
theticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syllogism). 1866-87 
Fowter Deduct. Logic 112. /éid. 115 ‘The most common 
form. .of a conjunctive syllogism is that in which the major 
is a conjunctive, and the minor a simple proposition. 1888 
Hatcu Hibbert Lect. (1891) 131 (transl. Greek author) If 
one advances any express statement of the divine Scripture, 
they try to find out whether it can form a conjunctive or a 
disjunctive hypothetical, 

+5. Conjunctive membrane, tunic: 
JUNCTIVA. 

1658 RowLanpD Afoufet’s Theat. its. 1095 In the conjunc: 
tive niembrane, or white of the eye as they commonly call it. 
1834 Goon Study Aled, (ed. 4) Il. 207 A free abstraction of 
blood by eee applied to the conjunctive tunic itself. 

- 50. 

Ll. Gram. a. A conjunctive or connective word, 
a conjunction ; a ‘ conjunctive’ or copulative con- 
junction (see A. 3). b. The conjunctive mood. 

1589 Purrennam Lug. Poesie wn. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Euery 
clause is knit and coupled together with a coniunctiue. 
1590 SWINBURNE 7Zesfaments 253 This disiunctiue o7, 
standeth properly, and is not changed into a coniunctiue. 
1756 Connoisseur No. 138 The significant conjunctive avd. 
1824 L. Murray £ug. Gram. (ed. 5:1. 313 A double con- 
junctive, in two correspondent clauses..is sometimes made 
use of: as, ‘ //ad he done this, he ad escaped’. 

2. Logic. A conjunctive proposition or syllogism: 
sec A 4. 

1848 Sir W. Hamitton Logic I. App. 372 The Conjunc- 
tives are conditional inasmuch as .. the quality of one pro- 
position is made dependent on another. 

+3. Anat, =Consunctiva, Obs. 

1633 P. Frercuer Purple /si. v. 54 uofe, There are six 
tunicles belonging to the eye: The first called the conjunc- 
tive. 1751 Spry in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 19 The conjunctive 
became greatly inflamed. 

4. Math. ‘A syzygetic function of a given set of 
functions.’ : 

1853 Sytvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. 1.410, 1 demon- 
strate that the most general form of a conjunctive of any 
degree in x will be a linear function of the Bezoutics. /d7d. 
543 Any function which universally, and sadject fo no 
cases of exception, vanishes when a certain number of 


= Con- 


CONJUNCTURE. 


other functions all vanish together, must be a conjunctive 
(ie. a syzygetic function), or a root of a conjunctive of such 
functions. : . 

Conjunctively (kmdzzpktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY-.] In a conjunctive manner; in conjunc- 
tion, in combination, jointly, collectively. 

1642 Bripce Wonnded Cousc. Cured Introd. 1 The Subject 
is considered two wayes, either conjunctively, or divisively-. 
1731 Meptey Aolben’s Cape G. Hope 1.86 By them con- 
junctively each nation is governed. 1805 Anu. Reg. for 
1803, 319 Proposed at Ratisbon, by the French and Russian 
ministers conjunctively. 1819 G. S. Faser Désfensa trois 
(1823) I. 272 In worshipping the heavenly bodies conjunc- 
tively with God. 1884 Law Times Rep. L. 413/1 ‘Sell, 
indorse, and assign’ might be read either distributively 
or conjunctively.. 

Conjunctiveness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
‘The quality of joining or uniting’ (J.). 

Conjunctivitis (kpndgzy-nktiveitis). Pach. [f. 
ConJUNCTIVA + -ITIS.} Inflammation of the con- 
junctiva. 

1835 7 rans. Provincial Med. Assoc. U1. 372 Simple acute 
conjunctivitis. .Chronic Conjunctivitis. 1884 Stasdard 10 
June, The King of the Maorisis suffering from an attack of 
conjunctivitis. : 

Conjunctly (kgndgzpktli’, adv. [f. Consuncr 
a.+-LY 2.) In conjunction, in combination, con- 
jointly, unitedly. together. In Sc. Laz, jointly in 
equal shares ; conjuactly and severally, jointly and 
severally : see JOINTLY. 

1g1q Cor. Bainsripce in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 68 1. 229 
Using hym conjunctlie with me in your Graces causes. 
1597 SKENE De Verb. Signif. s.v. Feodum, Gif twa or maa 
persones happenis to be infeft conjunctlie in ony Landes. 
1686 Goapb Ce/est. Bodies 1. it. 440 Parts which Singly, 
or Conjunctly argue their Influence. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. 1. 768 It was settled by the French and English con- 
junctly, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton AZefaph. (1877) 1. xxi. 
367 The mental state which they conjunctly constitute. 1861 
W. Beit Dict. Sc. Law 219/1 When two or inore persons 
are bound conjunctly and severally to perform an obligation 
..It is in the option of a creditor to exact performance 
either from each of them proportionally, or to enforce the 
obligation to the full extent against any one of them. 

Conjuncture (kfadgopktit). [app. a. F. 
conponcture (conjecture in Cotgr. 16113, in early 
F. conjointure) = It. congtuntura (Florio), Sp. con- 
juntura (Minsheu), prob. repr. a med. or mod.L. 
*conjunctiira : see CONJUNCT and -URE.] 

+1. The action of joining together; the fact or 
state of being joined together; a joining, conjunc- 
tion, combination. Ods. 

1665 Watton Life Hooker i. 7 This meekness, and con- 
juncture of knowledge with modesty. 1672 A7ede's Il&s., 
Life 2 What words he most stuck at, either single or in 
conjuncture. 1679 Hosses Behemoth 1.1R.', By the con- 
juncture of philosophy and divinity. 1736 Butter Azad. 
1. ili. 83 A conjuncture of accidents. 

+b. Meeting (of persons). Ods. 

1644 Suncssy Diary (1836) 105 To prevent y* conjuncture 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax and his father. ¢164§ HoweELLt 
Lett. (1650) I, 35 God prosper you at home, as me abroad, 
and send us in good time a joyful conjuncture. 

+c. Marriage union. Ods. 

1679-1714 Burnet //ist. Ref. (1816) 1. 1. tt. 191 If a horror 
were not struck in men at conjunctures in these degrees. 

+d. Place of joining or meeting, junction. Ods. 

1747 Burton in PAil. Trans. XLIV. 542 Weighton now 
stands at the Conjuncture of several Roads, which here 
meet. 1798 HinpeRweLt “ist. Scarborough 1.1. 13. 

2. spec. A meeting of circumstances or events; 
a particular state of affairs, es. of a critical nature; 
a juncture, crisis. (The only current sense.) 

a. simply. 

1619 V'ct Doncaster in Eng. & Germ. (Camden? 141 The 
Spanishe succors comming in so fatal a conjuncture maye.. 
dismaye the Bohemians. 1736 Butter Axel. 1. iil, Wks. 
1874 I. 64 In certain conjunctures, ignorance and folly..may 
have their advantages. 1759 Franxuin “iss, Wks. 1840 
III. 343 Measures that night promote the public service at 
this critical conjuncture. 1870 DisraE.i Lothair vii. 25 
Such a conjuncture had never occurred. 

b. of time, affairs, etc. 

1$24 Lp. Kenstncton in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 1. III. 173 Very 
unseasonably in this conjuncture of tyme. 1768 STERNE 
Sent. Journ. (1778) Il. 93 The Address, What is worse 
in the present conjuncture of affairs. 1812 Br. Jess in 
Corr. w. Kuox 11. 108 In the life of every man, there are 
providential conjunctures of time, place, and person, which 
are of infinite importance. 1853 Herscner Pop. Lect. Sc. 
i. § 57 (1873) 45 Certain conjunctures of atmospheric or other 
circumstances. i ; 

e. An astrological or astronomical conjunction. 

1605 VersTEGAN Dec. Jntell. iv. (1636) 100 This coniunc- 
ture to haue 1emained for some space after the great and 
generall deluge. 1668 CLARENDON 7 acts (1727) 558 Two 
several men born in the same conjuncture. 1812 Woop- 
HOUSE A sf7on. xxiij. 241 There are conjunctures, when Venus 
eclipses part of the Sun’s disk. . 

3. quasi-concr, +a. A conjoined or connected 
assemblage of things. Also fg. Ods. 

1647 Jer. Tavtor £2, Proph. xi. 177 The Apostles were 
forc'd to unloose the whole conjuncture of parts and prin- 
ciples. 1655 — Sev. (1678) 213 His purposes untwist as 
easily as the rude conjuncture of unconrbining Cables inthe 
violence of a Northern Tempest. 

+b. Something conjoined ; an accessory. Ods, 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. U1. 673 The arms. are .. 
supposed to be the feril of a pilgrim’s staff .. to which are 
added a number of other conjunctures. 

Conjune, obs. Sc. f. ConJoIN v. 


CONJUNGE. 


+ Conju'nge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conjung-ire 
to ConJoin.] (rams. = Consoin. 

1547 Hoover Answ. BP. Winchester Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
198 Sacraments ..to conjunge and bind together all the 
members of Christ in one body. 


+Conjurate, v. Obs. [f. L. conjirdt- ppl. 
stem of conjirdre to swear together, band them- 
selves togethcr by oath; see Congure.) /vans, a. 
To band together by oath. b. To conspire. 


Ifence Conjurated f//. a. 

1545 Sin W. Pacet in Froude //is!. Eng. 1V. xxii. 107 
note, That being a thing before contrived and conjurated 
between them. 1825 Blachkw. Alag. XVII. 730 The audi- 
ence, who are his conjurated partizans, are in the secret. 


+Conjurate, 56. Ods. [ad. L. conjiratus 
‘that has conspired’, sd. p/. ‘conspirators’, pa. 
pple. of conjirare to swear together, combine by 
oath. SoF. conjuré.] A conspirator. 

1§71 T. Fortescue Forest //ist. 44 Who being in the 


field with the other conjurates were discomfited by Octavian 
and Marcus Antonius. 

Conjuration (kpndgurétfon). Forms: 4-6 
-cion, 4-5 -cioun(e, 4-6 -cyon, 6- conjuration. 
[a. late OF. conjuration, -acion, ad. L. conjira- 
ti6n-em : sce CONJURISON, the carlier type.] 

I. Banding together by oath, conspiracy. 

+1. A swearing together ; a making of a lcague 
by a common oath; a banding together against a 
superior power; conspiracy. Obs. 

¢ 1374 Cuiaucer Boezh. 1. iv. 18 Canius .. was accused by 
Gayus Cesar .. pat he was knowyng and consentyng of a 
coniuracioun inaked a3eins hym. 1382 Wvciir 2 Avugs xi. 
14 And sche [Athaliah] kytt hyre clothis, aud cryede, Con- 
juracioun ! conjuracioun ! @ 1533 Lv, Berners Gold. Bh. AT. 
Aurel. (1546) D, The coniuracion, that Catilina inuented 
agaynste his countreye. 1570-6 Lamparve Peramé. Aent 
(1826) 298 He was first one of that coniuration which was 
called the Barons warre. 1657 Hawke A‘dlling is Af. 46 
Some nocturnal conjurations, and meetings of some male- 


volent persons. 17971 Gotpsm. /Y7ist. Eng. Lett. 1. 156 A 
conjuration against the king's life. 

II. Constraining by oath, invoking of spirits, 
conjuring. 

2. A solemn charging or calling upon by ap- 
peal to something sacred or binding; solemn ap- 
peal or entreaty, adjuration. arch. or Obs. 

c 1450 Castle Id. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 2636 Cuthbert 
gretely was astonyd Of hir coniuracioun pat tyde. 1599 
Suaks. Hen. V, 1. ti. 29 We charge you in the Name of 
God take heed..Wnder this Coniuration, speake my Lord. 
1660 Sutntey Andromana i. tii, Andr. By that love, by 
all those vows have pass‘d Betwixt us, hearme. Plangus. 
O Heaven! is that a conjuration! 1796 Burke Regic. 
Peace i. Wks. VIII, 122 That season, however, invoked by 
50 many vows, conjurations and prayers, did not come. 

3. The effecting of something supernatural by the 
invocation of a sacred name or by the use of some 
spell; orig. the compelling of spirits or demons, by 
such means, to appear and do one’s bidding. 

1375 Barsour Bruce tv. 233 Quhen fendis distren3it ar 
For tillapper and mak ansuar, Throu force off coniuracioune. 
¢ 1386 Craucer Pars. T. P 529 Thilke horrible sweryng of 
Adiuracion and coniuracion as doon thise false Enchaun- 
tours or Nigromanciens. ¢ 1485 Digdy ALyst, (1832) ut. 603, I 
trow he ys bewytchyd by sum coniuracion, 1541 Ac? 33 
Hlen. VII#, c. 8 Sondrie persons .. practised imuocations 
and coniuracions of spirites. 164x Zermes de la Ley 76 
Conjuration ..seemeth by prayers and invocation upon 
the powerfull name of God, to compell the Devill to say or 
doe what hee commandeth. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury i. 
447, 2Simple people think that what. .Juglers. .do is through 
Conjuration and Witchcraft. 1793 Wotcortr (P. Pindar: Ef, 
to Pope Wks. 18t2 III. 209 Full of negro-faith in conjura- 
tion, 1837 Macpoucate tr. Graah's Exp. Greenland 123, 
I have frequently been present on such occasions of conju- 
ration, 1848 Macautay ///st. Eng. Il. 635 The word king 
was a word of conjuration. It was associated in the minds 
of many Englishmen with the idea of a mysterious character 
derived from above. 

b. Applied opprobriously. 

1563 Foxe in Latimer's Serm. & Rem. (1345) p. xviii, How 
the institution of holy water and holy bread not only had 
no ground in scripture, but also how full of profane exor- 
cisms and conjurations they were. 1563 Homulies u. Whit. 
sunday u. (1859) 463 They .. think it (hapten is not well 
nor orderly done, unless they use conjuration ; unless they 
hallow the water. 1651 Hosses Leviath. w.xtiv. 337 A.. 
generall abuse of Scripture is the turning of Consecration 
into Conjuration. 

4. A magical form of words used in conjuring ; 
a magic speil, incantation, charm. 

1398 Trevisa Barth De P, RK, xvi. xcv. (1495) 842 The 
serpent stoppyth his eere for he woll not here the enchaun- 
tours coniuracions. 1561 T, Norton Cadzin's /ust. 1. 
xix. 155 Oyle..saluted in thys maner; thrise Haile holy 
oyle : thrise Hayle holy chresme : thrise Hayle holy balme. 
Oute of whom haue they sucked such coniurations? 1594 
Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits vii. (1596) 93 Wordes and 
coniurations, which make the diuell to tremble. 183: 

ANDOR fez de Castro Wks. 1846 II. 603 Those spells, 
Those conjurations, and those incantations. 

5. /ransf. Performance of magical art or slcight 
of hand; conjuring. Also aéfrzé. 

a pon oeTn Exam. im. vii. § §2(1740) 541 Others, by the 
same njuration, were set out and launched for Pro- 
testants. 1826 Cossett Aur. Rides (1885) I]. 101 Are 
these schemes to go before this conjuration Committee? 
1846 Mitt Logic ix. ii. § 2 The notion that the investigation 
of truth consisted entirely or partly in some kind of con- 
juration or juggle with those names. 1884 Sir J. Bacon in 
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Law Times’ Rep. U1. 355/2 No conjuration can make any 
difference between them. 

6. A conjuring-trick, 

18z0 CoLeripcE Lett., Convers., etc. 1 83 A man ignorant 
of the law whence these conjuratinns [scientific experiments] 
proceeded. 1825 New Monthly AJag. XV. 12 The Christmas 
pubic may meet with a multiplicity of incomprehensible 
conjurations, 

Conjurator (kp-ndgure'to1), In 6 -our. fa. 
AF. conjuratour = ¥F. conjurateur, \carned ad. L. 
conjtirator-em, agent-n. from comjirdre: see Con- 
JURE. (The inherited F. form is conjureur, OF. 
conjurcor: sce CONJURER.)] One joined with 
others by an oath ; a fellow-conspirator. 

1549 Compl, Scot. xv. 132 Sum tyme coniuration is reuelit 
throucht facilnes of the coniuratours that schauis there 
secret til ane voman. 1577-87 Hottnsnep Scot. Chron. 
(1806) II. 332 The factions of the conjurators and seditious 
persons, 1821 Black. Mag. X. 406 The villainy of the 
designs of these conjurators, 

Conjure (kz‘ndgai and kgndgiie1), v. Forms: 
3-7 coniure, 4 conjoure, -jeoure, -geoure, 
-gere, counjour, 5 conjuere, -jowre, -jore, 
(-gure), cunjure, 6 counger, -geir, 4- conjure. 
[ME., a. OF. conjure-r (cunjurer) = Pr. and Sp. 
conjurar, It. congrurare:—l.. conjirdre to swear 
together, to band, combine, or make a compact 
by oath, to conspire, etc., f. cov- together + jurdre 
to swear, make oath. ‘The stress-mutation in OF. 
conjure, conjure, gave two corresponding forms 
conjure, conjure in ME, of which the former was 
by far the more usual, and has come down in 
senses 5-9 ; the latter occurs in Gower and prob, 
in Wyclif; it was commonly used in senses 1-3 
before they became obs., and is now used in 4: cf. 
adjure. (The pronunciation kv:ndza1 now gener- 
ally suggests association with the art of the modern 
‘conjurer’ or professor of legerdemain, and is 
naturally avoided in referring to actions treated as 
religious or solemn.) Virtually therefore the verb 
has now split into two; but both of these are still 
spelt conjure, and in all senses co-njure (counjour, 
counger) occurs in earlier times.] 

I. To swear togcther ; to conspire. 

ti. zztr. To swear together; to make a privy 
compact by an oath; to form a conspiracy; to 
conspire. Obs. 

138z Wyciir 2 Avnugs ix. 14 Thanne Hieu .. coniured 
a3eynst [oram. /0id. xii. 20 Forsothe his seruauntis rysen 
and coniureden bytwene hemseluen [1388 and sworen to- 
gidere bitwiae hem silf]. 1549 Compl. Scot. xv. 133 Grit 
men..that coniuris. 1685 James I. £ss. Poesie (Arb.) 52 
Though subiects do coniure For to rebell against their 
Prince and King. 1596 Srensrr F. Q. v. x. 26 When those 
gainst states and kingdomes do conjure, Who then can 
thinke their hedlong ruine to recure? a 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Jas, /, Wks. 5 People believe not that any conjure 
against a prince, till they find the treason to have taken 
effect. 1656 Biount Glossogy., Conjure, to swear or con- 
spire together. ; : 

+b. Zo be conjured: to be sworn together in a 
confederacy or conspiracy. Ods. 

1583 T. Stocker //ist. Cin. Warres Lowe C. 1. 66b, The 
Prince of Orange and the rest of the Estates, who were 
coniured in the lowe Countreys. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 
693 Art thou hee Who... Drew after him the third part of 
Heav'ns Sons Conjur’d against the highest. 1709 StryPe 
Aun, Ref. 1. Nit. 576 The Guisian faction that..were con- 
jured together to invade her kingdom. : 

+ 2. trans. To plan by conspiracy ; to conspire. 

1475 Caxton Fason 77b, And [he] promised so moche 
good that they conjured the deth of the king appollo. 

II. To constrain by oath, to charge or appeal to 
solemnly. (Conjz-re; in 3 formerly co-z7u7e.) 

+ 3. ¢vans. To constrain (a person to some action) 
by putting him upon his oath, or by appealing to 
something sacred; to charge or call upon in the 
name of some divine or sacred being ; to adjure. 

c12go S, Eng. Leg. 1. 172/2291 And is Abbod cam to him 
bi-fore is ende-dai And coniurede him pat he scholde after 
is debe bere to hint comen. 1300 Cursor Af. 17828 :Cott.) 
Bab boru pe lagh of moysi And thoru pair godd adonai. . pai 
coniurd pam na sotlrtohel. 1382 Wyctir A/a/t. xxvi. 63, I 
couniour [1388 coniure] thee by quycke God, that thou seie 
to us, 3if thou be Crist. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Prioress’ T. 102. 
?a1400 Chester Pl. 11.64 Alas! death I counger thee The 
life soune thou take from me. c1450 J/erdin 22, I coniure 
the in the name of the fader, sone and holy goste that thow 
haue no power me to be-gyle. 1638 Penit. Conf. xi. (1657) 
302 The Priest is then conjur’d to secrecy. 1649 Be. Hate 
Cases Conse. ut. i. 224, 1 conjure thee 6 thou creature of 
Galbanum .. by the & living God.. that thou be for our 
defence. 1797 Mrs. RapcuiFre /tadian i, He called loudly 
and repeatedly, conjuring the unknown person to appear. 

4. To cntreat (a person) by something for which 
he has a strong regard; to appeal solemnly or 
earnestly to ; to bescech, implore. 

_€ 1480 Merlin 301, [ hym coniured for that he loved beste 
in the worlde that he wolde gon his weye. 1604 Case is 
Altered in Thynne's Animadz, (1365) Introd. 139 Shewing 
..all her wealth, which she conjured him to keepe secret. 
1647 Crarenvon /Zist. Reb. w. (1702) I. 290 He concluded 
with conjuring all his good Subjects .. to joyn with him 
for the recovery of the Peace of That Kingdom 1799 S. 
Turner AngloSa.r. 1. iv, x. 338 He conjured them to act 
like men, 1818 Scott //rt. Mfid?. xx, The prisoner .. con- 
Jured Jeanie to tell her the particulars of the conference, 
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1862 Cartvre /redk, Gt, (1865) LIL. 1x. x. 179 A Letter 
from the (Queen, conjuring him to return without delay. 

b. ‘Fo carnestly entreat or bescech something . 

21704 I. Brown Dk. Ormond's Recou. Wks. 1730 1. 4) 
She .. Conjures his aid and valour. 1823 Scott /’everi/ 
xvii, I asked this interview, to conjure that you will break 
off all intercourse with our family. 

III. To invoke by supernatural power, to ¢ficct 
by magic or jugglery. (Covwyjure; in 5 conzucre 
is possible ) 

5. To call upon, constrain ‘a devil or spirit) to 
appear or do one’s bidding, by the invocation of 
some sacred name or the use of somr ‘spell’. 
Orig. uot distinct from 3, but in later times pass- 
ing into 8.) 

c 1290 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 35/45 Manie deuelene he coniurede 
pat huy to him wende. ¢132§ Coer de L. 5491 A ee 
Negromancien That conjuryd, as I you telle, Thorwgh the 
feendes craft off lelle, I'woo stronge feendes off the eyr. 
¢1450 Lonecicn Gras! xvi. 308 Losephe..An ymage..con- 
iowred there. And the devel there anon forth ryht Owt 
of the ymage isswed. crsrzr rs/f Ang. Bh. Amer. Introd. 
(Arb.) 34/1 He may coniure the deuyll of hell and do hym 
saye what so eucr he wyl axe of hym. 1552 Agr. [Last Tos 
Catech. vee ee Thai that abuses the natne of God to coun- 
geir the devil be inchantmentes. rsg0 Suaks. Com. Err. 
Iv. iv. 60. 1601 Hotrann Pérny [1.203 Wise men of Persia 
called Magi, vsed this herh when they were minded to 
coniure and raise vp spirits. 1610 G, FLretcHrR Christ's 
Vict. 1. xxiii, The fiend himself they conjure from his den. 
@ 1627 Mippteton A/ayor Queend. v. i, O devil! I conjure 
thee by Amsterdam! 1837 Macvovucatt tr. Graah's Exp. 
Greenland 123 Each angekkok has. . his own guardian spirit, 
or familiar, whom he conjures, and consults as his oracle. 


b. Const. up, down, out, away. (Cf. 8.) 

a 1625 Fretcuer Elder Bro. v. i, PM conjure down the 
spirit That I have raised in him. 1639 Serpen Laws Lng. 
It, xl. (1739) 70 When all these Spirits are conjured down. 
1650 T. B. Worcester’s Apoph. 99 As if..all the devils had 
bin conjur'd up. 

6. intr. or absol. in same sense. 

Passing from the mediaval sense sanctioned by religion, 
through that belonging to the belief in magic and witch- 
craft, to the practice of the modern professional ‘ conjurer’ 
or juggler. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 67 And therupon he gan conjure, 
So that.. his lady. .sigh her thought a dragon tho. ¢ 1420 
Anturs of Arth, xi, Thenne coniurt the kny3t, and on Cryst 
callus. 1§26 Piler, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 38 Who so ever 
..contureth by his blessed passyon. ¢1sg0 GREENE fr. 
Bacon ii. 151 [f Master Burden could conjure as well as you 
he would have his book every night from Henley to study 
on at Oxford. 160r SHaxs. Fad. C. 1. ii. 146 Coniure with 
‘em [the names]. Brutus will start a Spirit as soone as 
Cesar. 1681 Dryven Sp. Fryar u. iii, No sooner conjure 
but the Devil's in the Circle. 1748 F. Smitu Voy. Discov. 
N. IW. Passage 1. 199 The Men colour their Faces with 
Black Lead..when they go to conjure. 

+7. trans. To affect by invocation or incanta- 
tion; to charm, bewitch. By the Protestant Ie- 
formers applied opprobriously to consecration. 

(With the same transition of sense as 6.) 

@ 1535 Tinpace JVks. 156‘(R.) In coniuring of holy water 
they pray, that whosoeuer be sprinckled therewith may re- 
ceave health as well of body as of soule. 1575 G. Harvey 
Letter-bk, \Camden) 93. 1 began wonderfull straungelye to 
quiver and tremble and faynte ..as if verilye I had bens 
coniurid or inchauntid therewith all. 1604 SHaxs, Of4. 1. 
iii, 105, [ therefore vouch againe, That with . some Dram, 
(coniur’d to this effect) He wrought vp on her. 1834 W. 
Gopwin Lives of Necromancers 346 The doctor [Faustus] 
at once conjured him, so that he could neither speak nor 
move. 

8. To affect, effect, produce, bring oz, convey 
away, by the arts of the conjurer or juggler. 

a1§35 Tinpace IVks. 15 (R.) Thou canst proue nothing : 
thou canst neuer coniure out confession thence. @ 1583 
Grinpat Rem. (1843) 57 Christ took bread and left it bread : 
the priest taketh bread andconjureth it away. 1701 J. Law 
Counc. Trade (x75) 120 By the inchantment of monopolies 
and exclusions. .to conjure away the greatest and best part 
of the trade, 1748 F. Switu Voy. Discov, MN. IV. Passage 
[.236 One .. telling the Governour of the Factory that he 
could conjure as good Brasil Tobacco as the Governour sold. 
1784 Cowrer Jask t. 571 Great skill have they. .To conjure 
dew away the gold they touch. 183z Ht. Martineac 
freland iw. 67 Persuading the forcigners .. that their vessel 
had been conjured away bodily to a distant point. 

9. fig. (Forms of speech originating in earlier 
notions of conjuring.) 

a. To influence as by magic or occult power /o 
do something; to bring about as by magic or 
supernatural influence. 

1601 Cornwatrres Ass. U. xNN. (1631) 47 Nor deserves it 
marvell, though it conjure hearts to bee the meanes of their 
owne overthrow. @1635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. ‘Arb. 
53 My Lords friendship with Mountjoy, which the Queen 
her self did then conjure. 1672 Marvew. Aeh. Transp. 
1. § Could the Press be conjured to obey only an Imopri- 
matur. 4 

b. To bring, get, move. convey, as by magic 

1591 Seexser Af, Hubber 510 So maist thou chaunce 
mock out a Benefice, Volesse thou canst one coniure by 
deuice. 1728 VounG Love Fame ii. (1757 99 Florello, thou 
my monitor shah be; ['ll conjure thus some profit out of 
thee. 1775 SHertpan Asads 1. ii, What has conjured you 
to Bath! 1820 Procter .B. Cornwall) Marian Coloma 
n. iv, Art thou indeed no phantom which my brain Has 
conjured out of grief and desperate pain? 1862 Sir B. 
Bronte Psychol. Ing. UL. tii. 97 These phantoms could be 
made to disappear by an act of the will, and might be con. 
jured into existence in the same manner. ; 

c. 70 conjure up: to raise or bring into cxisi- 
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ence as by magic, occult influence, the art or tricks 
of the conjuror; to cause to appear to the fancy. 

ts90 Snaks. JZids. N. 1. il. 158 A manly enterprize, To 
coniure teares vp in a poore maids eyes. 19759 FRANKLIN 
Ess. Wks. 1840 III. 369 A remonstrance was conjured up, 
from sundry inhabitants. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 1. 151 My 
raptures are not conjur'd up To serve occasions of poetic 
-pomp. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch-bk. I. 12 My imagination 
would conjure up all | had beard or read of the watery 
world. 1877 Mrs. OuipHant Alakers Flor. i. 12 The very 
sight of the narrow old streets conjures up the scene. 

d. To exorcise, allay, quiet. 

1862 MeERIvALE Nom, Emp. (1865) V. xiii. 162 The mutin- 
ous spirit of the army had been conjured by the intrigues of 
a woman. s 

+ Conjure, sb. Obs. [ME.,a. OF. conjure:— 
L. type *conjuria: cf. tnjure :—injitria.] 

1. Conjuration, conjuring. 

1393 Gower Conf. I]. 247 Him thought an hevenly figure, 
Which all by charme and by conjure Was wrought. 

2. Conspiracy; =COoNJURATION 1. 

¢1§40 Surrey Ecclesiastes iv. 41 And by conjures the seed 
of kings is thrust from state. 

Conjure, corrupt form of CoNnGEE. 

Conjured, f//. cz. [f. Consure v. + -ED.] 

+1. Sworn as a member of a traitorous associa- 
tion or conspiracy. Ods. 

@ 1547 SuRREV neid 1. (R.), They bind themselves with 
the conjured bands. a1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 
15 Bischope James Beatoun .. ane conjured ennemye to 
Christ Jesus. 1644 Prynne Rome's Master-p. (ed. 2) 21 
Yet they are Jesuites, and conjured members of the Society. 
1688 R. L’Estrance Brief Hist. Times 11. 72 Instruments 
of the conjur’d Society. Sok: 

+2. Influenced or affected by conjuring or the use 
of magic ; exorcised. Ods. 

1599 Harsnet Agst, Dared/ 18 Their fustie reliques, their 
conjured holy water. 163q Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 115 
‘The conjured font, (as they name it,) was brought in by 
Pius the First, in the year 147. ; . 

+Conjurement. O¢s. [a. OF. conjurement 
:—L, type conjuradment-um (found in med.L, and 
parallel to ztrdmentum, adjitramentum), {. con- 
Jura-re: see CONJURE v. aud -MENT.] 

1. The exorcising of spirits by invocation ; the 
office of an exorcist. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 45 Ther beth ordres folle sevene .. The 
thrydde hys i-cleped conjurement A3enys the foule thynge 
/bid. 48 The thrydde ordre conjurement .. Go dryve out 
develyn out of men, Fram God that were dra3e Alyve, 

2. A conjuration, adjuration, solemn appeal. 

1643 T. Goopwin Afol. Narrat. 26 Seconded by the in- 
stant and continuall advices and conjurements of many 
Honourable, wise, and godly Personages. 1652 Sir A. 
Cockayne tr. Cassandra \. 93 Conjurements, able to have 
inollified a heart more hardned than the Princesse’s. 

3. The exercise of magical or occult influence. 

1545 J. Goopwin /unoc. Triumph. 77 Will laugb all tbe 
conjurements and charmings of men..to scorne. 

Conjurer, conjuror (sce senses), Forms: 
4-5 conjurere, 5 -jeroure, 6 -juroure, (6 cown- 
gerar, cunngerer), 4- conjurer, 6—- conjuror. 
[L. conjurator, -drem, regularly became in OF. 
conjure're, conjureo'r (later -eur, Anglo-Fr. -our). 
The earliest forms of the word in Eng. are conjurer 
in Wyclif, conjurour in Gesta Rom. The latter 
represents AF. conjurour, and has come down as 
conjuror : the former may possibly represcnt the 
OF. nom. conjurere, but is more prob. a native 
formation in -Er!; it has come down as conjurer.] 

I. Pronounced kandgarai. 

1. One who practises conjuration ; one who con- 
Jures spirits and pretends to perform miracles by 
their aid; a magician, wizard. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xix. 13 Summe of the lewis exorcistis, 
or coniureris. 1388 — /sa. viii. 19 Axe 3e of coniureris 
[1382 deuel cleperes]. ¢1440 Gesta Rom. \xix. 375 (Add. 
MS.) The clerke wente to a conieroure of deuyls. 1570 DEE 
Math. Pref. 45 As a..Caller, and Coniurer of wicked .. 
Spirites. 1589 in Stationer’s Reg., Ric. Iones. Allowed 
vnto him for his Copie, A ballad of the life and deathe of 
Doctor Faustus the great Cunngerer, vjd. 1590 SHAKs. 
Com. Err.v.i. 242. 1624 Cart.Smitu Virginia 1.30 They 
seldome steale one froin another, least their coniurers 
should reveale it. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. (1839) 611 The 
Egyptian conjurers, that are said to have turned their rods 
to serpents. 1727 De For Syst. Mavic 1. i. (1840) 5 Con- 
jurers and dealers with the Devil. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria 
I, 278 Which set the skill and experience of their conjurers 
and medicine men at defiance. ; a 

2. One who practises legerdcmain ; a juggler. 

1727 Pore, etc. Art of Sinking 78 When an audience be- 
hold a coach turned into a wheelbarrow, a conjurer into an 
old woman, etc. 1755 Genutd, Mag. XXV. 65 Bottle-con- 
jurors, and persons who will jump down their own throats. 
1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 60/1 Dancing-dogs, Jug- 
glers, Conjurors..or even PBarrel-Organs. 1876 J. PARKER 
Paracd,\,i. 3 The skilled conjuror will make a fool of any 
man who insists that seeing is believing. 

b. fg. One who performs tricks with words. 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 
328 Literary men are conjurors and charlatans. 1871 Mor- 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 190 In the sight of Lutheran or Wolfian 
conjurors with words, this was egregious shallowness. _ 

3. transf. Said ironically of a person of superior 
cleverness. Vo conjurer: onc who is far from clever. 

1667 Dryven Sir AV, Mar-all in. 40 Sir AZ. But how could 
{ know this? I am no Witch. H’. No, I'le be sworn for you, 
you are no conjurer. 1678 Cupwortn /xtell. Syst. 177 
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Atheists are no such Conjurers, as they would be thought to 
be. 1695 Concreve Love for L. u. ix, By the account I 
have heard of his education [he] can be no conjurer. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 17? 2. J/bid., Some would be apt to 
say, he is a Conjurer; for he has found, That a Republick 
..is composed of Men only, and not of Horses. 1732 
Berkeey Adcifhr. 11. § 16 A man, without being a con- 
juror, might guess. 

4. Applied to an apparatus or machine that per- 
forms surprising feats. 

1812 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 262 He..cooked his victuals in 
a conjuror in the stable-yard. 

II. Pronounced (kgadzueraz), 

5. One who is bound with others by a common 
oath. 1836 in SMart; and in mod. Dicts. 

6. One who solemnly charges or entreats. 

1836 in Smarr; and in mod. Dicts. 

Hence Co‘njurership, the dignity or personality 
of a conjurer. 

@ 1679 Eart Orrery Guzman ii, By your Conjurership’s 
leave. 1741-70 Euiz. Carter Left. (1808) 3 If your con- 
jurorship’s worship is not engaged tomorrow. 


Conjuress. [from comjureress, conjurress, 
f. CONJURER: see -EsS.] A female conjurer, a 
sorceress. 


1583 STANYHURST “#e/s 1v. (Arb.) 112 Theese rit’s thee 
Cooniures asketh. 1613 HeYwoop Brazen Age u. Wks. 
1874 III. 217 Medea. .in the strange habite of a Coniuresse. 
1809 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 324/2 A female fortune teller .. 
‘This conjuress however denied the charge. 

Conjuring, v/. 56. [f. Consure v.+-1Nne 1, 
In senses 1, 2 (k@ndgierin), in 3 (kondzarin).] 
The action of the vb. ConguRE. 

+1. Conspiring. Oés. 

1589 WarNER Ad. Eng. vi. xxix. 143 Nor other than con- 
fuston to their still coniuring fell. 

2. Solemn appeal; adjuration. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 17807 Cott.) We bam sal thoru coniuring, 
Do tell us of his uprising. 1659 GauDEN Years Ch. 132 
These pious and pathetick conjurings, these divine pray- 
ings, and charitable beseechings. J . 

3. Magical invocation; working of magic, per- 
formance of conjurer’s tricks. Also fig. 

¢1300 K. Adis. 345 Whiles he made conjuryng, Scheo saw 
..a dragon adoun lyght. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 
63 There stode be-fore hym one that dwellyd in Charterus 
lane wyth a screpture on hys brest for coungerynge. 15977 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 128 In coniuring, iugling, or 
sorcerie. 19727 DE For Syst. Magic 1. ii. (2840) 55 What 
manour of conjurings or enchantments they were that they 
made use of. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 11. 6 The boldest 
feats of verbal conjuring. 1886 GaReNNE (¢/t/e) Art of 
Modern Conjuring, Magic, and Illusions. 

b. attri. 

1ssz HuLoer, Coniurynge stycke whych coniurers and 
sorcerers do vse in raysynge spirites. 1567 Rorer in Gria- 
dals Rent, (1843) 211 To minister in those conjuring gar- 
ments of BOPSE 1655 Futier Hist. Casub. (1840) 153 Saw 
his conjuring books burned before his face. 19713 Swirr 
On Himself, Clowns on scholars as on wizards look, And 
take a folio for a conj’ring book. 

Conjuring, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That conjures or appeals in a sacred name. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. \xxxi. § 2 Those conjuring 
exhortations which Apostles .. have uttered. 1813 Scotr 
Rokeby vi. xv, He restores The infant..With many a deep 
conjuring word, To Mortham. : 

2. That conjures, enchants, works magic. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 93 Sutch a coniuringe 
and charminge creature. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. x. (1870) 
214 Each family or tribe has a wizard or conjuring doctor. 

+ Conjurison. 0s. Forms: 4-6 conjuri- 
-son, -un, 4-5 -yson, -isoun, -esoun, -jourison, 
-juroyson. [ME., a. OF. conjureison, -tson, (later 
Central Fr.) -otson : — conjitration-em swearing to- 
gether, conspiracy, etc., n. of action from cosjir- 
are; see CONJURE. With the ordinary Eng. type 
cf, orison, comparison, venison, jettison, etc. 3 con- 

jJuroyson in Caxton was from Parisian Fr. Both 
in Fr. and Eng. this popular form was at length 
superseded by cozjuration, of learncd origin.] 

1. A swearing together ; conspiracy ; = ConJu- 
RATION 1. 

1382 Wyc.iF 2 Sa. xv. 12 Whanne he hadde offrid slayn 
sacrifice, there is maad a strong coniuryson. 1475 CaxToN 
Jason 77, After this conjuroyson .. these miserable and 
peruers trayters were withdrawen into their howses. 

2. Magical invocation or practice; = CongURA- 
TION 314. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 28521 (Cott.) With charm and coniuri- 
sun, wende i womman to bewile. ¢ 1380 Wycuir Sev. Sel. 
Wks. I. 302 Macometis lawe and conjourisons. 1475 CAxTON 
Fason 94b, She wente to the bedde of Jason, and there 
made certayn coniurisouns and carectes. 1483 Cath. Angd. 
75 A coniurysoun, adiuracio. 

Conjuror, anothcr form of ConguRER, q.v. 

+Conjury!. Os. rare. [for earlicr *conjuré, 
a, OF. conjuré, pa. pple. of conjurer: see Con- 
JURE. For the form ef. city, puny, attorney, etc.] 
A sworn member; one sworn of the livery. 

1483 Caxton Cato 2 Unto the noble auncyent and renom- 
med Cyte..of London..I William Caxton Cytezeyn and 
conjurye of the saine, etc, 

Conjury? (kondyzeri). [A modern formation 
from CONJURE v. + -Y, imitating augury, ijury, 
and similar forms, which go back to L. -zz2, -za.] 
The art of a conjurer; magic ; Icgerdemain. 
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1855 Motiey Dutch Rep. 1. 30 Priesthood works out its 
task, age after age..exercising the same conjury over igno- 
rant baron and cowardly hind. 1881 New ork ludependent 
No. 1716. 6 The pretended belief in conjury which most 
Negroes affect. a : 

Conk (kynk). stang. [Possibly a fig. application 
of Concu, Fr. congue shell.] ‘The uose. 

1812°-J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Conk, the nose. 1827 De 
Quincey J/urder Wks. 1862 1V. 33 His conk was covered 
with carbuncles. 1837 T. Hook Yack Brag i, Pitching an 
out-and-outer on the topof his conk. 1859 Puch XX XVII. 
54 (Farmer) Lord Lyndhurst let fly and caught him. .an ex- 
tremely neat one on the conk. 

Hence Co-nker [see -ER}], a blow on the nose; 
Co:nky [see -y4], a nickname given to a person 
with a prominent nose. (s/ang.) 

1821 Real Life in London 1. 616 Randall got a konker 
which tapped the claret. 1838 Dickens O. 7wist xxxi, 
Conkey means Nosey, ma'am. 1873 Slang Dict. s.v., The 
first Duke of Wellington was frequently termed ‘Old Conky’ 
in satirical papers and caricatures. 

Conk: see Concu 7. 

Conk, dial. var. CaNk v. and sé., chatter, gabble. 

Conkabell, dia/., icicle : see CocK-BELL 3. 

Conker, variant of Kunxur. 

+Conla‘trate, v. Obs. [f. L. collatrare (conl-) 
to bark together, bark at ( fg.).] 

1623 CockEraM, Cozdatrate, to barke, or carpe. 

Conmit, obs. form of ComMir. 

|| Con moto, A/zs., with (spirited) motion : see 
Con prep. 

Conn, var. of Con sé.1, v.2 

1810 SoutHey £ss. (1832) 1. 42 The old seaman. .removed 
from the conn, when eye-sight and hearing begin to fail. 

Connable, -bulle, var. ConaBLE, CovENABLE. 

Connand, -ant, obs. ff. CovENANT. 

Connand, -ly, obs. forms of CUNNING, -LY. 

Connandscipe: see CUNNANDSHIP. 

+Connascence (kgnz'séns), Obs.—° [f. L. 
connascent-em: see CONNASCENT and -ENCE.]=next. 

1755 in Jonnson (wbo quotes Wiseman : but see next). 

+ Conna‘scency. ds. [f.as prec. : see -ENCY.] 
a. A being born together; a monstrous birth in 
which two individuals are united. b. A growing 
together. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.ui. xv.141 Christians. .have 
baptized these geminous births, and double connascencies 
with several] names. 1676 R. Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. 
vu. ii. 478 Symphysis in its originall signification denotes a 
connascency or growing together. 

Connascent (kpnz'sént), a. rare. fad. L. 
connascent-em, pr. pple. of conzdascz to be born 
together: see next and -EnT.] ‘Born together ; 
produced at the same time’ (Craig, 1847). 

1805 IT. Taytor Jise. (1820) 32 Such things .. being con- 
nascent with it. 

Connate (kgnzit),z. Also g conate. [ad.L.con- 
nat-us born together, twin, pa. pple. of cozzascz to 
be born together, f. coz- together + 2dsci to be born. 
(Walker, Smart, and other orthoepists have the 
stress conna‘te ; connate is in Craig 1847.)] 

1. Born with a person; existing in a person or 
thing from birth or origin, or as a part of his 
nature; inborn, innate, congenital. (Usually of 
ideas, principles, etc.) 

a1652 J. Smitn Se/, Disc. iv. 117 He disputes against 
Plato’s connate species. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 82 Epide- 
micall and connate, or at least customary to all nations. 
1692 Sout Sernz. (1697) 1. 60 Who deny all Connate No- 
tions in the Speculative Intellect. 1704 Newton Ofticks 
(J.), Their dispositions to be reflected. .are connate with the 
rays, and immutable. 1771 Ricnarpson in Phil. Trans. 
LXI. 187 These various coverings are not connate with the 
insect. 1879 Lewes Study Psychol. 32 To a great extent 
the Mechanism is connate, Experience is acquired. 

2. Of two or more qualities, etc.: Born together ; 
coeval in origin; existing together as parts of the 
nature of their possessor. 

1819 SouTHEY in Q. Rev. XXII. 63 These men partook 
more of roguery than fanaticism—qualities which are fre- 
quently connate. 1849 /rase7’s Mag, XX XIX. 718 On her 
..forehead..thought and feeling seemed conate. 1872 H. 
Spencer Princ. Psychol. 1. 1. viii. 356 The ability to per- 
ceive direction, and the ability to take advantage of tbe per- 
ception, are necessarily connate. j 

3. Akin or agreeing in nature; cognate, allied, 
rclated, congenerous ; congenial. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 1.11. 170 They play and 
sport together. A thing so true a symbole of deerenesse, 
and alwaies so connate thereunto. 1686 GoabCelest. Bodies 
1.ix. 33 Light, if there be any Connate Spirit in the Lucid 
Body, 1s apt to convey the Radiation. 1836 Emerson Na- 
ture Wks. (Bohn) I]. 143 In the wilderness, I find something 
more dear and connate than in streets and villages. 

4. Bot. and Zool. Congenitally united, so as to 
have the form of one compound organ or body ; 
used, ¢.g. of leaves united at the base; of elytra 
\in insects), bones (in vertebrates), etc., typically 
distinct but in certain species coalescent. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 204 Upper pairs of 
leaves connate, or so joined as toform but one. 1826 Kirsv 
& Sp. Entomol. (1828) II]. xxxv. 596 In apterous beetles 
the elytra are often connate or have both sutures as it were 
soldered together. 1835 Kixsy Had. & Just. Aninz. 11. xvi. 
64 Under-lip connate with the maxilla. 1854 Owen Shed. 
& Teeth (1855) 16 In the skeletons of most animals the cen- 
trums of two or more segments become, in certain parts.. 


CONNATED. 


confluent, or they may be connate. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 175 Uoneysuckle .. Bracts leafy, very large, connate. 
b. Connale-perfoliate in Bot.); used of oppo- 
site leaves united at the base so as apparently to 
form a single broad leaf through which the stem 
passes, as in Chlora perfoliala. 
1880 Gray Struct. Pot. ti. § 4. 108. 
Ilence Connately ad/v., in a connatc 
+ Connateness, quality of being connate. 
ar6s2 J. Smitu Sed, Disc. vi. xi. (1821) 287 By its own 
connateness and sympathy with all saving truth. 


+ Conna‘ted, ff/. az. Obs. =prec. 4. 

1578 Banister //ist. Mani. 32 A Sceleton..whose Ilium 
. .is so connated & growne to Sacrum, as that it may not.. 
be disseuered. 

Connation (kgna-fon). [f. L. consdt-2s Con- 
NATE: see -ATION ; Cf. separate, separation, ctc.] 

+1. ‘Conncction by birth; natural union’ (Web- 
ster 1864). Obs.—° 

1846 in WorcesTER (who cites Morr. 

2. Connate condition; congenital union of parts 
normally distinct : see CONNATE 4. 

1854 Owen in Circ. Se. (c. 1865) 11. 58/2 The connation 
of the pre-frontals and lachrymals. 1877 Iluxtey feat. 
Inv, Anim, vi. 307 By the connation, the coalescence, the 
abortion, or. .modification of their primitive elements. 

+Conna‘tional, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Con- + Na- 
TIONAL] Of the same nation. 

1614 T. Avams Devil's Bangnet 59 Cittzens, connatural, 
collateral, connational with ourselves. 

+Conna‘tive, 2. Obs. [f. 1.. conndt-us Con- 
NATE +-IVE, associated with sa//ve.] =CoONNATE 1. 
(In first quot. app. subst. ‘ fellow-native ’.) 

1616 SvitvesteR Tobacco Battered Wks, (1621) 1130 Yet th’ 
Heathen have with th'Ill som Good withall; Sith Their 
connative ‘tiscon-naturall. 1649 Butwer Pathomyot.1. vi. 27 
The force. .serves the Soule for the commodity of the Body, 
and hath a connative Species of its conservation. 1651 
Futter Abel Rediz., Chytraus (1867) IL. 134 Who froin a 
lad An even connative disposition had To learning. 

Connatural (kpuxtitiral), 2 Also 6-9 co- 
natural. [ad. mcd.1. connatitral-is, f. con- to- 
gether + #dfiral-zs natural ; cf. F. connaturel.] 

1. Belonging to as a natural accompaniment, or 
as a property inherent by nature or from birth ; 
congenital, innate, natural (/o living beings). 

1592 Davies /onmort. Sond xxx. 1714) 92 In Man’s Mind 
we find an Appetite To learn.. Which is co-natural [sod. 
edd. conn-], and born with it. 1605 Timme Quersit. ui. 167 
Natural or connatural heate. 1616 [see Connative]. 1647 
H. More Song of Son! Notes 1431 Vice is congenit or con- 
naturall to beasts. 1655 Cucperrer Rivertns i. iii. 67 If it 
be connatural, it is incurable. a1711 Ken //ysstnotheo Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. rr0 Virtue his connat’ral Temper grew. 1860 
Pusey Jfin. Profh. 296 It is proper and co-natural to Him 
[God}, to be propitious, 1862 Br. Eviacott Dest. Creature 
i. (1865) 16 Deep-seated aversions and connatural hostilities. 

b. fo. + with) things. 

1645 Howrtr Leff, (1650) II. 78 Welsh..is..the prime 
maternall tongue of this island, andconnaturall with it. 1670 
Witte in PArl. Trans. V. 1082, I rather think, the Salt- 
ness of the Sea to be connatural to it. 1775 Apaik Amer. 
Jud, 66 The small-pox, a foreign disease, no way connatural 
to their healthy climate. 18a Nezy Monthly Mag. 11. 157 
If, indeed, ascetic virtue could ever be divested of its con- 
natural evil tendency. 

2. Ofthe same or like nature, agreeing in nature, 

allied, cognate, congenerous, 
_ t601 Hotrann Pliny I. 449 The sauour and smell, which 
is connatural! vnto the tast, and hath a great affinitie with 
it. 175: Harris //eruies 336 Between the Medium and 
themselves there is nothing connatural. 1862 H. Srencer 
First Priuc.\. iii. § 18 Equality is conceivable only between 
things that are connatural. 

+3. Agreeable or suited to the nature of a thing 
or person ; congenial. Odés. 

1604 T. Wricut /’assions v. § 4. 228 Iniuries were violent, 
benefits connaturall. @1628 Preston Serm. bef. /fis Ma- 
gesti¢ (1630145 Plants. .in a soile that is not connaturall and 
sutable to them. 1687 Towerson Baftisin 94 All good is 
boa such an estate, and all evil connatural to it. 

eC: 


+1. A thing connatural, a native characteristic. 

1654 Coxaine Diavea uu, 137 Although Ambition and a 
desire to be heloved be connaturals to women. 

A person or thing of the samc or like nature. 

1640 G. Warts tr. Bacen's Adz. Learn. vu. i. (R.), Iron 
«.-moves to the earth, which ts the region and country of its 
connaturalls. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 584 My Fellow, i.e. 
one united by community of nature. .might perhaps be most 
nearly represented by *connatural’. 

Connaturality (kJne:titreliti). [f. prec. + 
-1Ty: cf. OF. connaluralilé, -eté.] The quality of 
being connatural; likeness or agrcement of naturc. 

1621 Be, Anorewes Seri. xiv. Holy Ghost (1661) 495 
Such is the nearness of affinity, such (I may say’) the con- 
naturality between livht and good. 1650 Evprrrietp 73"*hes, 
A kinde of sympathy, and connaturality of them with us. 
1688 Norris Sheory Love t 19 A certain Congruity or Con- 
naturality of a Body to a certain Term. 

Conna‘turalize, . [fas prec. + -IZE: ef. xa- 
luvaltze.] rans. To make connatural, or of like 
or agreeable nature: see CoNNATURAL 2, 3. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteans Whs. (1834) 198/2 This will 
connaturalize them to a region of glory. 1681 J. Scott Chr. 
Life (ed. 3) 23 So attempered and connaturaliz’d to the Oh. 
Jects of Heaven. 1888 //arfer's Mfag. Apr. 740 Whether 
afhliated by blood, connaturalized by caste, or simply inter- 
associated by traditional sympathies. 


way ; 


| 
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Connaturally (kpnartiirailt), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY2,] | Jn a connatural manner; agreeably to 
the nature of a thing; by nature, naturally. 

1657S. W. Schism Dispach't 399 What .. most connatur- 
ally and probably follow'd out of these Texts. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Alan, t. it. 61 Connaturally engraven in the 
Soul. agit Ken //y:nnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 IIT. 242 
A Flame not more connaturally ascends, ‘Than an unbounded 
SoultoGod propends, 1874 W. Il. [lumpreyin Hi. E. Man- 
ning Ess. Kelig. & Lit, UE. 327 They never connaturally 
exist apart. 

Conna‘turalness. [f.as prec. +-NEss.] The 
state or quality of being connatural. 

a 1628 Preston Nez Cevt. (1630) 119 Able. .to carry it on 
with such facilitie and connatnralnesse to the ways of his 
Commandements. 1651 Watton Life I’ofton (1670) 18 
There was in Sir Ilenry such a propensity and connatural- 
ness to the Italian language. 1665 1). l.ovn Stale Worthies 
(1766) 11. 357 Going yearly to Bocton for the connaturalness 
of that air. @1683 Wurtcucotr Desc. (1703) IIL. 194 There 
is a connaturalness between Divine Truth and the mind and 
soul of man. 

Connature (kpné'tiix. [f. Con- + Natenr, 
associated with connate, connalnural, Introduced 
by II. Spencer: see /’rinc, Isychol. § 280 nole.] 
Likeness or sameness of kind or nature ; connatu- 
ralness, connaturality. 

1872 11. Srencer Princ. Psychol. 11. v. § 289 Quantitative 
Reasoning involves the three ideas—coextension, coexist- 
ence, and connature; or to speak less accurately but more 
comprchensibly. .sameness in kind. 

+ Conne, v. Obs. rare—'. 

In the following passage the word has been variously re- 
ferred to Con v.! or Con v5: context suggests the sense: 

To impart, commnnicate. 

1674 N. Farreax Bulk & Selz. 137 Iron may he so clapt 
in with the knack of a Craftsman, as both to stir it self, and 
conne its heavy neighhour a share too. And I can't find in 
my heart to deny that skill toa World-maker, that I must 
needs give to a Watch-maker. 

Conne, obs. form of Con v. 

Connect (kfne'kt), v. [ad. L. connect-dre (in 
classical period, cénectéve) to tie, fastcn, join to- 
gether, f. coz- together + sectcre to bind, tie, fasten. 
Cf. mod.F. connecter (not in Cotgr. 1611). The 
earlier equivalent was I’. connexer, Eng. CoNNEX.] 

l. tans. To join, fasten, or link together: said 
either of the personal agent or of the connecting 
medium or instrumentality. Const. 40, with. 

a1691 Boye (J.), The corpuscles that constitute the quick- 
silver will be so connected toone another. 1926 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. 1.189 A Right Line connecting the Sun and Farth. 
1932 Pore Ess. Mau 1.272 He fills, he bounds, connects, 
and equals all, 1839 G. Birn Nat. hil. 4 From &© draw 
lines connecting this point to abede. 1883 Anowledge 13 July 
24/2 The free ends of the coils are all connected to the com- 
mutator. Jfod, The ancient paved way which connected the 
two camps can still be traced. The island is connected by 
telegraph with the mainland. 

fig. 1837 fust. Chr. Alan ¥, (The Church] inwardly shall 
be connected..togither in one godly consent in charitie. 
1768 STERNE Sent, Fourn. (1775) 1. 33, | would fasten |my 
affections] upon some sweet myrtle, or seek some melancholy 
cypress to connect myselfto. 17983 Mattnus Popnd, (1817) 
I. 170 The pastoral tribes of Asia, by living in tents and 
moveable huts. .are still less connected with their territory. 

2. To join together in scquence, order, or co- 
herence (ideas, words, the steps of an argument, 
the parts of a composition). 

1678 Hospus Dec. Phys. i. 14 They [the Hebrews] thonght 
the Names of things sufficiently connected, when they are 
placed in their natural consequence. 1690 Locke //x2. 
Und. Ww. xvii, The connexion of each intermediate idea with 
those that it connects. 1755 Jonson, Connect. .3. To join 
in a just series of thought, or regular construction of lan- 

uage: as, the authour connects his reasons well, 1829 

as. Mita Auad. (Zum. Alind (1878) 1. iv. § 8. 212 The Con- 
junctions are distinguished from the Prepositions by con- 
necting Predications ; while the Prepositions connect Words. 
1875 Jowett (Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 134 This hint is the thread 
by which Plato connects the two parts of the dialogte. 

3. To associate in occurrence or action. Chiefly 
pass., To be in necessary or natural association ; 
to have practical relations, have to do wrth. 

1709 Berkecey Ess. Mision § 58] To] judge a faint or con- 
fused appearance to be .. connected with great or little dis- 
tance. 1753 Metmotu Cicero's Lett. xu. xi.) R.), I call him 
ours; for.. I cannot separate myself from any thing with 
which you are connected. 1788 BentHam it'bs. X. 182 A 
very busy amateur in everything that is in any way con- 
nected with mechanics. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
{ed. 4) 1. roz On tthe Advantages and the Pleasures connected 
with the Study of Botany. 

b. To associate in idea; to view or think of 
as connceted. 

1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 168 » 6 Who does not..from 
the long habit of connecting a knife with sordid offices, feel 
aversion rather than terror? 1840 De Quincey Sérdeii. Wks. 
1890 X. 173 In the earliest states of society, all truth thai has 
any interest or importance for man will connect itself with 
heaven. 1850 M Cosu iz, Gott. iv. ii. (1874) 497 The 
believer tn Christ connects his sey temporal inercies with 
the work and sufferings of his Saviour, 1878 Mority 
Diderot 1, 33 To connect them |such irregularines] by way 
of effect cith the new opinions in religion would be im- 
pertinent. 

4. To unite a person) wz7h others by ties of 
intimacy, common aims, or family relationship . 
Chicfly pass. and reff. 

1750 Cursterr. eft. III. coxxii. 9 Connect yourself, while 
you are in France, entirely with the French. 1828 D'Israrii 


be 
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Chas. /, Il. xi. 276 Bishnp Williams. .was Inng and secretly 
connected with the patriotic party. 1835 Macautay A/ace- 
intosh Vs. (1854) 1. 335.1 They saw their sovereign, .con- 
necting himself by the strongest tres with the most faithless 
and inerciless persecutor. 1863 Mars. Cartycw Let. IIL. 
159 People connected with the Court. 

b. ‘To state or establish relationship wth. 

388: J. Russece. //aigs i. 22 Vhe pedigree which professes 
to connect the De Hagas of the twelfih century with the 
Pictish sovereigns of the ninth. : 

5. tutr. hor reff.) Vo Lecome joined or united ; 
to join on. 

1744 I]. Wacroce Lett. to Mann 24 Dec., (Vhey] are all 
of the Granville and Bath squadron except Lord Cholmon. 
deley (who too, had connected with the former). 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 1. p35 One all-comprelienstve plan; 
wherein nothing stands alone, but all the parts connect 
with one another. 1993 Smraton /edystone L. 195 1 hat 
part which passes through, and connects with the ball. 1863 
Hlawtuoanr Old Home, Haunts of Burns 1879) 217 Con- 
necting with it, there is a very small room..which Burny 
used as a study. . 

b. Of a railway train, steamer, ctc.: To run in 
connexion. | (/..S.° 

1856 OumsTED Slave States 134 The train was advertised 
to connect here with a steamboat for Norfolk. 

e. fig. To fit togethcr or cohere in logical 
sequence or agrcemcnt) ; to be practically related 
or associated. ? Ods. 

1953 Stewart's Trial 267 From the depositions of these 
two witnesses, which connect exactly together, it ts dis- 
tinctly proved, etc. 1755 JouNson, Connect, v.n. Tocohere; 
to have just relation to things precedent and subsequent. 
Seldom used but in conversation. 1776 Apam Smith di. NV. 
1. xi. 11869) I 238 The produce of the dairy, of which the 
price naturally connects with that of butcher’s-meat. 

+ Connerct, 72. pple. Obs. rare. [Wither short 
for connected, or formed aftcr ppl. forms in -c/ 
from Latin, such as erect, collect. The ctymo- 
logical form from L. is Connex, q.v.] Connected. 

1578 Banister //ist, Alan v. 73 Not bee of the ventricle, 
but some other part connect and knit thereto. 

Connectable : scc CONNECTIBLE. 

Connectant (kpnektant), @. JJath. [f. Con- 
NECT v. + -ANT: the ctymological form would be 
connectent.| Joining, connccting. 

1863 R. Townsenn Mod. Geom. 1. 181 When three points 
. -are..concurrently connectant with the opposite vertices. 

Connected ‘kgnektéd |, pp/. a. [f. Connect v.] 

1. Conjoined ; fastened or linked together. 

1712 Buackmore Creation 1. (R.), The waves which roll 
connected in their flight. 1764 Gotpsm. 79az. 288 Onward 
.. The firm connected bulwark seems to grow. 

2. Joined together in order or sequence (as words 
or idcas); hence, exhibiting proper scquence and 
coherence of thought. 

1824 L. Murray “ing. Gram. (ed. 5) 1, 193 When a dis- 
course is not well connected, the sentiments, however just, 
are easily forgotten. 1846 Matt title A EP a! of Logic.. 
being a connected View of the Principles of Evidence. 
Mod, He was too much excited for connected thought. 

3. Related, associated (tn nature or idea), 

1789 BextHam Princ. Legis/. Pref., Two parallel and con- 
nected systems running on together. 1836 J. Gitnert Chr. 
A fone, iii. (1852) 74 It includes important associations, 
and suggests connected thoughts. ; 

4. Of persons: Related by tics of family, in- 
timacy, common aims, ctc. [Well connected: re- 
lated to persons of good position. 

1818 Jas. Mae Brit. Jndia 11. v. iv. 459 A closely con- 
nected friend of his own. 1840 Cioucu A mours de Voy. t. 
128 Yet they arc fairly descended, they give you to know, 
well connected. 

Connectedly (kpnektédli , ade. 
-LY%,] Ina connected manner. 

1819 G. S. Faner Dispensations 1823) I. 418 These re- 
markable stories. viewed connectedly with the declaration 
of Josephus, 1861 Necreat. Country Parson 3, 1 have not 
becn able to think very connectedly. 

Connectedness (kgnektcdnis), [f. as prec. 
+-NnFss.] The state or quality of being con- 
nected ; esp. connected sequence or coherence. 

1697 J. Sercrant Solfd Phtlos. 362 Some kind of Agree- 
mient or Connectedness of the one with the others, 1858 
Carpenter Anim. Phys. 31 The continuity or connec- 
tedness of this tissue over the whole surface of the body. 
1886 Law Yimes 1.XXX. 395 2 His reasoning loses in con- 
nectedness by being cast into the form of letters. 

Connecter, -or kpnektar. [f. Connect +. 
+-ER 1, The form connector is not ona L. type 

the L.. is connexor +: but is favoured in the spectal 
senscs under 2, on the analogy of specific terms in 
cor: see -an.] 

1. One who, or that which, connects. 

1815 W. Taytor in MWon‘hly Mag. XXXVIIL. 5 Com- 
merce, that connecter of nations. ¢ 1817 Hoce Tales & ‘4. 
V. 110 Religion is.. the connector of humanity with the 
Divine nature. ad 

2. spec. a. A small tube of india-rubber or other 
material for connecting glass or ether tubes. 
vb. £leir. A device for hol¢ ing two parts of a cun- 
ductor in intimate contact. ¢. A ratlway-ccupling. 

1795 Writs in Thil. Trans. LXX XY. 249, | accidentally 
applred the metal I had used as the connector. > the coat- 
ing of the muscle only. i 


[f. prec. + 


1827 Fananay CArm. Manip. xv. 
360 Conneciers are short perforated pieces of metal. Their 
use is lo connect together stop-cocks or other parts of 
apparatus. 1839-47 Topp Cx /. Amat 794 1 A connecter wf 


CONNECTIBLE. 


caoutchouc. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Connector .. of india- 
rubber for connecting. .the ends of glass tubes. 

Connectible (kgne‘ktib'l), a. [f. L. type *coz- 
nectibil-ts, f. connectére; see CONNECT and -BLE.} 
Capable of being connected. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 498 Compatible and 
connectible with any of them, 1879 SwinpurRNE in Gent?. 
Mag. Aug. 178 On all things connected or connectible with 
Shakespeare. 1875 WuitNEY Life Lang. vii. 111 A host of 
discordant and hardly connectable meanings. 1887 G. R. 
Bisuop (¢7t/e) Exact Phonography, a System with Con- 
nectible Stroke Vowel Signs. 

Connecticle (kgnektik’l). Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
connecticulum, ¥. connecticule, £. connectére, with 
dim. suffix.] The elastic ring of the spore-case of 
ferns. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Conne‘cting, f//. a. [f. Connect v. + -ING 2] 
That connects, joming. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. ww. xvii, The natural order of the 
connecting ideas, 1824 L. Murray Aug. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 
192 Conjunctions, and other connecting words. 1875 JowETT 
Pilato ‘ed. 2) V, 15 The connecting particles are omitted. 

b. Connecting link. fig. that which connects or 
links one thing or member of a series with an- 
other; ¢echzz. a link with a movable section, used 
to connect two links of a broken chain. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 98 It evidently forms a 
connecting link between them. 1801 Coxe Tour ALoi- 
wuouthsh. 1.1 Monmouthshire .. may be justly considered 
the connecting link between England and Wales. 1875 
Jowett Plate (ed. 2) III. 164 The record of animal life 
..1S fragmentary—the connecting links are wanting. 

Connecting rod. ez. A rod serving to connect 
a crank with any other part of a machine. In 
steam and gas engines, the rod used for trans- 
mitting the motion of the piston to the crank. In 
direct-acting engines the connecting rod is attached 
to the cross-head of the piston-rod, whilst in 
beam engines it serves to connect one end of the 
working beam to the crank on the fly-wheel shaft. 
In the latter sense, especially, the name p7¢mazz is 
frequently used in U.S. for cosnecting rod. tb. 
The outside coupling rod which connects together 
the wheels of some locomotive engines. (Weale 
Dict. Techn. Terms.) Obs. 

1839 R. S. Ropinson Naut. Steam Eng. 63 The space in 
which the connecting rod and cross tail work. 1841 Penny 
Cycl, XIX. 260/1 For luggage engines. .four, or even six 
wheels are coupled together by external cranks and con- 
necting rods. 1856 Engineer 1. 28/1 Another connecting 
rod..connects another bell-crank with the upper hammer. 
1857 (did. 11. 660/2The front and back wheels are coupled by 
means Of connecting rods. 1857 Chambers’ /zformation 1. 
392 The other end of the beam is connected to the upper end 
of the connecting-rod, which at its lower end is attached to 
the crank. 1860 Scientific Americaz 111.329/3 In a pro- 
perly constructed beam engine the weight of the front links, 
cross-head, and piston, with its rod, should just balance the 
connecting rod and its crank. 

Connection ; see CONNEXION. 

Connectival (kpnektai-val), a. Bot. [f. next + 
-AL.] Of or belonging to the connective. 

1866 in Treas. Bot, 1888G. Henstow Floral Struct. 60 
The anther-cells closed above by the connectival appendages. 

Connective (kgnektiv), a. and sé. [f. Con- 
NECT Y.+-IVE: cf. mod.F. covzectzf, -tve. Not on 
Latin analogies : see the etymological CONNEXIVE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the character or function of connecting ; 
serving or tending to connect. 

1655-60 Stantey // ist. Philos. (1701) 211/2 Connex [axiom] 
-.is that which consists of the connective conjunction, z7f 
1751 Harris Hermes 11. iii, Wks. (1841) 196 When preposi- 
tions totally lose their connective nature, being converted into 
adverbs. 1816 Sincer //7st. Cards 100 There is no connective 
chain of evidence which might unite this solitary example 
with theend ofthe fourteenth. .century. 1884 Bower& Scott 
De Bary’s Phaner. & Ferns 504 The cells which usually 
border on the xylem-plates consist of the inner layer of those 
connective cells which were originally present in this posi- 
tion. 

2. Phys. Cornective tissue: one of the tissues of 
the animal body, derived from thc mesoblast, 
which serves to connect and support the various 
organs, and to form the framework in which their 
proper cells are sustained ; it consists of fibres and 
protoplasmic cells or ‘corpuscles’ imbedded in 
a structureless substance. Also called areolar or 
cellular tissue (by Hackel, covsectzvire). 

(By some physiologists extended to include cartilaginous 
and osseous tissues.) 

1839 Bary tr. Miller's Physiol. 1. 416 The connective 
maiter or interstitial cellular tissue of the gland. 1846 Car- 
vENtER ‘Tum. Phys. § 623 (L.) Uhe liver of man. .has less 
of connective tissue between its different parts than is found 
in that of manyother mammalia. 1883 E. A. Parxyn Sy//abus 
Lect. Anim. § Plant Life iv, Cartilage ..is allied to con- 
nective tissue andto bone. Indeed, they are both sometimes 
classed under connective tissue. 

B. sé. [the adj. uscd elliptically.] 

1. Gram. A connective word or particle. 

1751 Harris //ermes 1. ii. (1786) 237 Connectives .. which 
according as they connect either Sentences or Words, are 
called. .Conjunctions, or Prepositions. 1875 Witney Life 
Lang. 95 Yhe relative pronouns are by far the most impor- 


tant of the connectives by which we bind together separate 
assertions. 
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2. Bot. The portion of the filament which con- 
nects the two lobes of the anther. Also in L. form. 

1830 Linptey Vat. Syst, Bot. 71 Anthers 2-celled. .usually 
with membranous valves lying on the face of a thick fleshy 
connectivum. 1835 — /xtrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 342 The anther 
is a body..composed of two parallel lobes or cells.. united 
by the connective. 1888G. Henstow Floral Struct.61 The 
style-arms have spread after protrusion through the sepa- 
rated connectives. ; . 

3. Phys. &. = Connective tissue. b. See quot. 1888. 

1883 M. Foster Physiod. (Science Primers) 9 This stringy 
packing material .. is called connective because it connects 
all the parts together. In the leg we have skin, fat, muscle, 
tendons, blood-vessels, nerves and bone all packed together 
with connective and covered with skin. 1888 RoLLEsTon & 
Jackson Forms Anim. Life 120 The bands of nerve fibres 
uniting the various ganglia [in the edible snail} are termed 
“commissures’” when they unite the ganglia of the same 
pair ..‘connectives ’ when they unite ganglia of different 
pairs. 

Conne‘ctively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] Ina 
coinective manner. 

@1745 Swirt (J.), The people’s power is great and indis- 
putable, whenever they can unite connectively, or by depu- 
tation, to exert it. 1778 Learning at a Loss 11.91 Which 
[oration] I have here endeavoured to give you connectively. 

| Connecti'vum. [mod.L.] Used for Con- 
NECTIVE sb. 2, and Connective tissze. 

Connector : see CONNECTER. 

Conned (kgnd), pp/. a. [f. Con v1} Studied, 
learned, repeated ; as in oft-conzed, well-conned. 

18zx Joanna Baituie Jfet. Leg., Lady G. Baillie Introd. 
42 Your oft-conn’d lesson, daily said. 

Connellite (kgnélait). Aziz. [f. sumame of 
the discoverer Cozzel/+-ITE.} ‘A green mineral 
occurring in acicular crystals and composed of 
sulphate and chloride of copper’ (Dana 1850). 

1852 W. Puiturs Jutrod. Alix. 620 Connellite. .consists, 
according to Connell, of chloride of copper, sulphate of 
oxide of copper, and a little water. 1885 Athenzuizt 7 Nov. 
608/3 The rare mineral ‘ connellite,’ a sulphato-chloride of 
copper..Connell observed this mineral in 1847. 

Conner ! (ka'noi, kg:no1). arch. In 1 eunnere, 
4 konner, 6-7 cunner, 7- conner. [OE. cuz- 
nere, agent-n. from cuzzntan, ME. CuN to prove, 
try, examine. Here, as elsewhere (so, coz, 
wonder, etc), 0 was written for z before 2 in ME.} 
One who tries, tests, or examines; an examiner, 
inspector ; esp. in ALE-CONNER, q. V. 

c9s0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. iv. 3 De costere zed de cunnere 
cuoed him. 1467 in Zxg. Gilds (1870) 382 1j ale conners.. 
to se that the ale be good. 1588 in Beveridge Czéross & 
Tullyailan (1885) 1, iv. 127 The saidis beillies & counsall 
hes chosin cunneris for trying of the samyn. 1611 Cotar. 
Taste-vin, A Broker for Wine marchants, a wine-cunner. 
1840 Hoop Avlmansegg clxxiii, Each..Ate and drank of 
the very best, According to critical conners. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Couner, an overlooker ; an exciseman. 

Conner? (kg'na1). [f. Con v.1+-ErR1,] One 
who cons or diligently studies. 

1809 W. Irvine Kuxickeré, iv. iii. (1820) 252 A great conner 
of indexes. 

Conner 3 (kg:naz, kuna). = Conner (sense 2). 

1885 St. Fantes’s Gaz.g Jan. 4'1 The conner from the cliff 
will signal to his companions on the shore [the advent of a 
shoal of mackerel or herring]. 

Conner 4, var. of CUNNER, name of a fish. 

+ Conner, v. Obs. Sc. [ad. OF. conreer, con- 
royer (mod. corroyer): see CuRRY.} To curry. 

1609 SKENE Keg. May. 153 They worke the lether before 
it is well connered, in great. .skaith of the Kinges lieges. 

Connestable, obs. (and Fr.) f, ConsTABLE. 

Connex, 5. Also 5-7 connexe. [a. F. connexe 
(:—L. type *co(sz)zexa), and ad. L. co(s)nexzes 
joining, connexion, f. ppl. stem of co(z)\xectéve.] 

+1. A bond or tie. Obs. xavre. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiii. (1890) 47 Juno. .lady, mastresse, 
and wardeyne, of the connexes or bondes aminicules. 

+2. A connected incident or property. Ods. 

1540 Sc. Acts Fas. V (1597) § 84 Advocationes and dona- 
tiones of Kirkes, their annexes and connexes, and all their 
pertinents. 1548 Hatt Chrvoxz. 98 With all incidentz, cir- 
cumstances, dependentes, or connexes. 1587 Sc. Acts Fas. 
VT (1597) § 29 Togidder with all..partes, pendickles, an- 
nexes, connexes, Out-settes, etc. a@1676 Hate Anad. Com. 
Law (1739) 52 Under every of these Distinctions, the follow- 
ing Connexes fallin, 1814 [see ANNEX sé. 2]. 

+3. A connex proposition. See CONNEX a. 2. 

1628 T. Srencer Levick 299 This kinde of Connexe hath 
but three termes in it,viz. 1. Inheritance. 2. Promise. 3. Law. 
1655-60 Stantey /fzst. Philos, (1701) 148/t Dialecticks teach 
in their Elements whether a connex (a proposition which 
hath the conjunction //) be true or false. . 

4. Math. [= Ger. connex, Clebsch Geometric 
(1876) I. 924] A term applied to the aggregate 
of an infinite number of points and an infinite 
number of lines represented by an cquation which 
is simultaneously homogeneous in point- and line- 
coordinates. 

1874 Hirst in ?/’rac. Lond. Alath. Soc. V. 63 According to 
the terininology employed by Clebsch. .each point of one of 
our two planes, and its polar in any correlation of a system 
constitute an element of a connex of the class uw and order v. 

+ Connex, 2. Ods. Also 6 conex, 7 connexe. 
fad. L. cosenex-us in classical period cosexus), 
pa. pple. of co(7z)2ectéve: sce CONNECT.] 

1. Connected. 


CONNEXION. 


1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 185 It is also very 
closely connex with Piety and Religion. 1677 Gatr Crt. 
Gentiles Il. 1v. 473 A connexe series of things. ¢1680 in 
H. More Paralip. Prophet. (1685) 337 The Rind and Pulp 
must..be connex. Oe ; 

2. Logic. Of propositions (or ‘axioms’) and 
reasoning : Conditional; =CONNEXIVE I. 

1589 WWarfrel. Epit. B iij b, M. Deane..verye stoutly 
prooueth his no..by a connex_ axiome to beginne withall. 
1641 Symonps Servi. bef. Ho. Com. B ijb, A connex propo- 
sition whereof the denial of one part is the denial of the 
whole. @ 1699 STILLINGFL. Sev. II]. xii(R.), The connex 
way of reasoning is, saith Simplicius, when two things are 
joined together as antecedent and consequent. 

+Conne’x, v. Obs. Also 6 connix. fa. F, 
connexe-r = \t. connessare:—L. type *connexare, 
freq. of co(2)nectére, ppl. stem covsex- (conex-) : see 
ConneEcT, which took the place of this in the 
17the. So French connexer (15th to 17th c.), is 
now superseded by covenecter. Cf. ANNEX v.] 


1. To join or fasten together; to ConNneECT. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health xxii. 14 b, The soule also is a 
creature made with man and connexed to man. 1578 Ban- 
isTER Hist. Mau v. 83 Some [vessels}.. are connixed to- 
gether. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 705 To 
connex and Joyn together Works and Ways far distant each 
from other. 1699 J. Dickenson Fraud. of Trav. 68 This 
Stone is only sand and smal} shells connexed together. 

2. To connect logically, or practically. Chiefly 
pass. 

1541 R. Copranp Galyen's Terapenutyke Pref. 2 Aj b, The 
parties of the art of Medycyne .. ben such wyse cowpled & 
connexed togyther. 1662 J. CHanpterR Van Helmont’s 
Oriat. 119 Their effects shall of necessity be connexed to 
their causes. 1691 Bevertey Thous. Years Kingd. Christ 
34 The seven Trumpets..being so Connext with the Seals. 
1857 Sat. Rev. 111. 288/2 Which. .is only connexed with the 
general purport of the book by the binder. 

b. z#2¢v. =CONNECT 5. : 

1879 J. Fietp tr. Calvin's Serm. Ded., Joyning and connix- 
ing so neere with Anabaptists. 

+ Conne-xed, ///. a. Obs. [f. prec. vb. +-ED.] 

1. Connected. 

1614 SELDEN 77tles Hon. 100 Divers relations, but most 
absurdly connext. 1631 R. H. Arraignim. Whole Creature 
xill. § 2. 202 All kindes of corporall Diseases, whether Acute, 
Chronicke .. simple, compound, connexed or consequent. 
1692 Woop Fasti O-ron. (R.), The putting of our old authors 
neatly together in a connex’d story. 1705 J. Puitirs Blen- 
heim (R.), Large globous irons fly... By chains conneat. 

2. Logic. = CONNEX @. 2. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 236 The other Connext proposi- 
tion, viz. If righteousnes be by the &c. is yet more difficult, 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. £f.1. v. 16 The fallacie of the 
consequent. .is usually commitied, when in connexed pro- 
positions the termes adhere contingently. 

+Conne‘xer. Ods. In 7 connexare. [f. as 
prec. +-ER1: cf. -AR3.] 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay'’s Argenis 149 Teare in sunder 
those solid connexares of the earth. 

+ Conne‘xing, v0/. sb. Obs. [f. ConNEX v. + 
-1nG].] The action of the verb CONNEX. 

1604 Hieron Wks. I. 515 The perpetuall connexing of 
those seruices. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 62 A 
long advertent and deliberate connexing of Consequents. 

Connexion, connection (kfnekfan). [ad. 
L. connexion-em (in cl. L. conexton-) binding 
together, close union, n. of action f. co(s)zect-ére 
(ppl. stem co(z)zex-) to Connect: cf. F. connex- 
zon (14th c. Oresme), Pr. connexto, Sp. conexion, 
Pg. connexdo, It. connessione, The etymological 
spelling comzexton is the original in Eng.; in 
17th c. it was supported by the verb CONNEX ; 
after the latter was displaced by Connect, the 
sb. began ¢1725-50 to be often spelt corencction, 
a spelling which, under the influence of etymo- 
logically-formed words, such as affecttor, collec- 
tion, direction, inspection (all f. L. ppl. stems in 
-ect-), is now very frequent, esp. in U.S. 

The earlier Eng. lexicographers, including Bailey, John- 
son, Walker, Todd, Crabb, recognize connexion only. Con- 
nection appears in Webster (1828) who says ‘ For the sake of 
regular analogy, I have inserted Connection as the deriva- 
tive of the Englisb connect, and would discard connexion’. 
This preference has been followed by other dictionaries in 
U.S., and by some in Great Britain. “Latham would differ- 
entiate the two spellings and use connexion only in senses 
5-8. Connexion is the official and invariable spelling in 
sense 8, and is now used in all senses by the majority of 
writers (or printers) in England.] pe: 

1. The action of comnccting or joining together ; 
the condition of being connected or joined together. 

{Not in Suaks., nor in Bice of 1611; not in Fiorito 1611 
(who has ‘ Connessione, a connexing or loyning'): in Coter. 
161x (‘ Connexion, a connexion, ioyning’).) . 

Site Bisce (Douay) Ex. xxvi. 3 The other five [curtains] 
shal hang together with the connexion. 1615 CrooxE Body 
of Alan 255 Making a sumphysis or connexion between the 
mother and the Infant. 1747 Fran« iin Ess. Wks. 1840 I11.18 
Separate filaments..without strength, because without con- 
nexion. 1797 M. Batu Aforé. Anat. (1807) 272 Their 
close connection with the peritonzum. 1866 A. Murray 
Geog. Distrib. Mammals 64 The probability of the con- 
nexion of Papua and Australia.. being thus established. 
1885 Watson & Bursury Afath. Th. Electr. & Magu. 1. 220 
The potentials at every point..are the same as if there 
were no metallic connexion between ? and Q. 

b. of immatcrial union or joining together. 

1651 Hopsrs Leziath, 11. xxii. 122 A league being a con- 

nexion of men by Covenants. 1787 A. Younc in Glasgow 


CONNEXION. 


Whly. Herald (1883) 7 July 2/7 A correspondence might be 
carried on..between two lovers prohibited or prevented 
from any better connection. 1855 Bain Senses & (nt. t ii. 
§ 8 (1864) 32 A complete and perfectly independent con- 
nexicn [by telegraph] could be kept up between any two 
stations along the line. 1875 Bryce //oly Rom, £1tp. Vv. 
(ed. 51 66 The connection of Church and State. ; 
2, a. The linking together of words or ideas in 
speech or thought; b. Consecutiveness, continuity 


or coherence of ideas. 

1651 Hoppers Leviaté. 1. tv, Speech, consisting of names and 
appellations, and their connexion. 1680 Roscom. //orace's 
Art ofP.4R.), So much gooil method and connection may Im- 
prove the common and the plainest things. 1754 Ricuarp- 
son Graudison 11), xxix. 271 a pony and Liberty— 
Girlish connexion as I have since thought. 1766 AnsTEY 
Bath Guide ii, 93 And 1 hope, as I write without any con- 
nection, I shall make a great figure in Dodsley’s Collection. 

c. Contextual relation of thought, spcech, or 
writing ; context. 

1724 A. Cotuns Gr, Chr. Relig. 71 The Jewish Doctors 
are used to detach passages from their connection. 1790 
Porson Lett. crcl. Travis 310 Martin took the sentence 
out of its connection. 1827 C. Bripcrs E-xf. /’s. cxix. (1830) 
3 11 is interesting to notice the connexion in which the 
word is used. 1875 Jowett Péuto (ed. 2) 1. 3 Vhe word 
has heen rendered 1n different places either ‘'emperance or 
Wisdom, as the connection seemed to require. 

da. Hence, # this (the same, another, etc.) con- 
nexton, 

1780 M. Mavan 7éelyfé:. 1. 48 This word, in certain con- 
nexions, denotes, etc. 1807 Hazzitr Pol. Ess. (1819) 413 
The same argument .. stated in the same connexion. 1833 
J. H. Newman Ch, of Fathers (1842) 412 Sulpicius. .happens 
to mention [it] in another connexion. 1837 Ilr. Martineau 
Soc. in Amer. (1839) 1. 277 One faci, in this connection, is, 
etc. 1844 Be. Wicperrorce //ist. Episc. Ch. Amer. (1846) 
13 In this connexion, il is full of interest to trace back. 
1860 Jowett in £ss. §& Rev. 371 In different connexions. 
1875 M. ArNoLD God & Brbde11884) 173 Certain fundamental 
themes... appearing repeatedly and in several connexions. 
/bid. 174 These three sayings. .come in different connexions. 
(See F. Hall in 74e Vatiouw (N. Y.) 5 Jan. 1888, p. 12.) 

3. The condition of being related to something 
else by a bond of interdependence, causality, logical 
sequence, coherence, or the like; relation between 
things one of which is bound up with, or involved 
in, another, 

1613 SatkELD Treat. Angels 98 Unsignificant wordes, 
which have no connexion or proportion with the effect.. 
produced. 1651 Hospes Govt. & Soc. Pref., Derived from 
true Principles by evident connexion. 1690 Locxe //uim, 
Und. uw. xxxi. § 6 This property has no necessary connexion 
with that complex idea. 1736 Butter Aad, 1.i, The reason 
of the thing shows us no connection between death, and the 
destruction of living agents. 1784 Cowrer /ask vt. 89 Know- 
ledge and Wisdom, far from being one, Have ofttimes no 
connexion. 1833 N. Arnott Péysics (ed. 5) 11.1. 129 The 
connexion of tentperature with the rise of fevers and other 
pestilences. 1865 Tytor Zarly Hist, Alan. iit. 16 We have 
quite lost sight of the connection between the word and 
theidea. 1872 E,W. Ropertson fist. Ess. 256 There was 
a close connexion during the early feudal period between 
rank and wealth. 

4. Anything that connects; a connecting part. 

1742 Younc .V. 7d. i. 74 [Man] .. Connesion exquisite of 
distant Worlds! Distinguish’d Link in Being's endless 
Chain ! 1751 Smotcett Per, Péc. 11779) 11. xx. 247 The 
robust connections of his limbs. 1882 Worcester Exhib. 
Cata/. iii. 5 Hot water connections. 

b. A connecting passage, word, or particle. 

171z Appison Sfect. No. 416 P 2 Because it is impossible 
to draw the little Connexions of Speech, or to give the 
Picture of a Conjunction or an Adverb. 1754 RicttarpsoN 
Grandison \ed. 7) 1V. 4, 1 will only at present transcribe for 
you with some short connexions two letters. 

5. A persenal relation of intercourse, intimacy, 
common interest, or action; a having to do wrth. 
Often with 27. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. (1775) 1. 34 [He] made the 
whole tour. .without one generous connection or pleasurable 
anecdote lo tellof. 1773 Gol.psm. Stoops to Cong. 1.ii, Well, 
if he supplies us with these, we shall want no further con- 
nexion. 1784 Cowrer Sask u. 634 There [we] form con- 
nexions, but acquire no friend. @1831 Knox Ket. (1844) 1. 
96 Far from advising any man to break connexions once 
fairly formed. 1874 Green Stort Hist. v. 213 We find 
Chaucer in close connexion with the Court. 1886 Mori.ry 
Comte Crit. Misc. INL. 341 To write of Saint Simon as a de- 
praved Quack, and to deplore his connection with him. 

b. Sexual relation or intercourse; a /afson. 

1791 BosweuL Jounsou an. 1744, The Earl Rivers, on ac- 
count of acriminal connexion with whom, Lady Macclesfield 
is said to have been divorced from her husband. 1804 
ABERNETHY Sure. Obs. 168 He had had no connexion with 
any other woman. 1810 /éid., Syfh. 6 A gentleman was 
connected with a female,..and deitved from such connexion 
several. .sores, 

ce. Practical relation zw/// a thing or affair. 

1860 Tynpatt Géac, 1. i. 7 Such are the circumstances... 
under which my connexion with glaciers originated. 1888 
N. Brit. Daily Matl 24 Aug. 4/8 Yhe failure of the 
(Fisheries) treaty was chiefly attributable to Mr. Chamber- 
lain‘s connection with it. 

6. Relationship by family ties, as marriage or 
distant consangutnity. Often with @ and £/. 

1773 Gotpsm. S/oops te Coug. v, The girl could not have 
made a more prudent choice. //ard. Then..I'm proud of 
the connexion. 1809 Mackin Gil BZ, t. xvii. (Bohn) 53 He 
is a youth of good connections. 1848 Macattay //és¢. 
Lug. 246 He was, by hereditary connection, a Cavalier. 
1870 L'Estrance Miss Mitford 1. v.147 Mr. Turner is cer- 
tainly a man of high connections. 

b. A person who is connected with others by 
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tics of any kind; esp. a rclative by marriage or 
distant consanguinity. (Orig. only in £7.) 

1777 Suuriwan Sch. Scand. ut. ui, But pray, sir, are you 
acquainted with any of my connections? 1805 FostER &ss. 
EuGero) 127 A decisive man..may be encountered by the 
strongest disapprobation of many of his connexions. 1822 
Byron Werner t. i. 689 The baron is my intimate connec- 
tion. 1869 Parkman Desc. Gt. West i, (187) 1, Some of 
their connections held high diplomatic posts. 

7. A body, or circle of persons connectcd to- 
gether, or with whom onc is connected, by poli- 
tical or religious ties, or by commercial relations ; 
a body of fellow-worshippers, of political sym- 
pathizers, a circle of clicnts, customers, etc. 

1767 CnesterF. Lett.6 Apr.(1774) 1V.259 What is called the 
Rockingham Connection stands the fairest for the Ministry. 
1848 Macaucay //ist. Eng. iv, He had long been at the 
head ofa strong parliamentary connection. 1855 THACKERAY 
Newcomes \. 46 Doing a most respectahle business especi- 
ally inthe Dissenting connection, 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 
1:0 ‘Ihe Republicans are essentially the saine political con- 
nexion which was headed by Washington. A/od, An old 
established business with a first-rate connexion. 

8. Used by Wesley of those associated or con- 
nected with him in religious work and aims; thence 
it gradually became with the Wesleyans equivalent 
to ‘religious society’ or ‘denomination’, and is 
used also by other Methodist associations and 
bodies which have sprung from them. 

(The development of this sense from the simple phrase ‘in 
connexion with’ is shown in the following examples : 

1753-7 J. Westey Large Alinutes Q.51 Ile may be re- 
ceived into full connexion with us [ed. 1780 Ife may be 
received into full connexion]. 1768 — Jrud. 11.127, 1 and 
all the Preachers in connexion with me. 1791 Jdnutes 
West, Conf. Q.9 The Preachers of his District who are in 
full connexion.) 

1757 J. Westry Frul. 1 Aug. 11. 421, I did not dare to 
remain in their connexion. 1765 — 5 Oct. III. 237 The 
oldest preacher in our connexion. 1769 — Addr. Trav. 
Preachers 4 Aug. Wks. 1872 XIII. 242 ‘The Travelling 
Preachers in our Connexion. /4fd., ‘Those who aim at 
anything but the glory of God .. will not, cannot remain in 
the Connexion. 1789— !Vrd/, Lastly, 1 give to each of those 
travelling Preachers who shall remain in the Connexion six 
months after my decease..the eight volumes of sermons. 
1793 Aun. Reg. 82 The Sacrament shall not be administered 
by the preachers, in any part of the connexion, except 


when the whole society is unanimous for it. ¢ 1801 J. 
Bunttnc in TV. P. Bunting ZLéfe (1859) I. ix. 139 The 


Preachers and Circuits in our Connexion, 1847 H. Mit.er 
First Impress. i. (1861) 5 A prodigiously clever preacher of 
the New Connexion, 1859 1. P. Buntine Life J. Bunting 
1. vi. 84 A tribunal .. pronounced that he had separated 
himself from the Methodist Connexion. 

9. The meeting of one means of communication 
(as a railway train or steam-boat) by another at 
an appointed time and place in order to take on 
the passengers. Phr. Zo run in connexion, lo 
make connextons, etc. 

1862 Tro.uork .V. Ammer. Il. 99 ‘1 have got a furlough 
for ten days’, one soldier said to me. ‘And I have missed 
every connection all through from Washington here. I 
shall have just time to turn round and go back when I gel 
home’, J¢od. The steamers on the lake run in connexion 
with the trains ; and coaches starl from Waterhead in con- 
nexion with the steamers. ; 

O. The phr. za connexion with occurs in most 


of the senses. 

1768 [see 8]. 1841 De Quincry Plato's Repub. Wks. 1890 
VILL. 43 The war itself, taken in connexion with the bloody 
feuds that succeeded it-.gave a shock to the civilisation of 
Greece. 1856 Froupe //ist. Ang. (1858) I. i. 27 Except in 
rare instances, the agricultural labourer held land in con- 
nexion with his house. 1871 Mortey Voltatve (1886) 328 
We nay say of Voltaire in connection with history what he 
said of Corneille in connection with tragedy. 1876 T. 
Fowter /xduct. Logic Pref. to Ed. 3 The student is re- 
quested to read this Preface in connexion with Chapter I11. 
Alod. In connexion with this subject, it may be remarked, 
etc. 

Ll. alirih., as connexton rod. 

1836 //ull & Selby Ratlw, Act 45 \t shall be lawful for 
any proprietor. .to fix all such ropes, chains, connexion rods 
and other matters, 

Connexional kgnekfonal), 2. Also connec- 
tional. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, connexion. 

18.. Worcester cites Ea. ez. 

2. Of or pertaining to the Methodist Connexion. 

1838 Vin. Hest. Conf. Q. 23 The Connexional Fund to be 
raised on the occasion of the centenary. 1870 T'yerMan Life 
FJ. Wesley V1.1. 613 This was a great connexional effort to 
collect £12,000 to defray all the connexional chapel debts. 
1885 Manch, Exam. 18 June 4/6 The Primitive Methodist 
-. body .. has now .. connexional property to the value of 
nearly £ 3,000,000 sterling. 

Hence Conne’xionalism, the system of the 
Methodist Connexion in theory and practice. 

1883 Dasly Vews 28 Apr., They (Congregationalists] needed 
more connexionalism and must get out of their extreme 
independence and isolation. 1884 Coneregationalist Feb. 
139 The necessity of something like local connexionalism. 

Connexity \kgneksiti . [a. F. connexité, med. 
L., connexitids = connexto (Du Cauge), f. F. connexe, 
L. co(2)ne.cus, CONNEX @.: see -1TY.] 

1. The quality of being connected ; connectedness. 

1603 Florio Montaigne u. xi. (1632) 237 The Peripatetikes 
doe also disavow this connexitie and indissoluble knitting 
together(of the virtues’. 1708 Mottevx Rabelais (1737) V. 
235 The superficial connexity of our Heels. 1886 fl thenerm 


CONNING. 


31 July 140/1 The universal connexity of existence is as 
clear to him as to Dionysius Areopagitus. 

+2. concr. A thing or matter connected. Ods. 

1645 /reaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. Merch. M1. 150, | 
granl you the most full and complete Powerand most ample 
Commission, as by Law is required and necessary, with their 
Incidencies, Depentlencies, Annexities and Connexitics. 

+ Conne‘xive, @. Oés. fad. 1.. co m)nexiv-us 
serving to connect ; f. co(w, nex ppl. stein (sce Con- 
NEX v,) + -IVE.] 

1. Conditional, hypothetical i.e. said of a pro- 
position whose parts or clauses are connected to- 
gether as anteccdent and conseqtient), 

1584 FeNNER Def. A/inisters (1587) 56 Concluded in a con- 
nexiue or condicionall sillogisme. 1605 A. Wo1rton Ausi. 

0p. Articles 6 A compound Syllogismie is cither Conuexiue, 
or Disiunctiue. ¢ 1620 A. Huw. Brit, Tongue (1865) 33 
‘The conjunction. .copulative, as avd; connexive, as if; dis. 
junctive, as or; or discretive, as howdert. 1725 Watts 
Logic wu. it. 8 5 A connexive Syllogism. ‘Vhis some have 
called copulative; but it does by no means require the 
major to be a copulative nor a compound I’rc.position. 

2. Conjunctive. 

1645 Mitton Yetrach. Wks. 1738 1. 229 Brought in by 
this connexive particle 7herfore. 1668 Wukixns eal 
Char, 312 Vhose two kinds of Connexive Particles which 
serve for the contexture of sentence with sentence, are 
called Adverbs and Conjunctions. 1776G. Camveetc Pailos. 
Réet. (1801) I. 363 The general naine of Connexive I shall 
apply indiscriminately to them all. 

3. Tending to connect ; connective. 

1776 G. Camveriy Philos. Rhet. (1801) I. 188 Of all the 
connexive circumstances the most powerful is interest. 

b. Connexive lissue: = connective tissue. 

1854 Busunan in Cire. Sc. (c. 1865) I1. 12/1 The..name 
‘connexive lissue * has been proposed for it [areolar tissue]. 

+Conne‘xively, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-ny¥7.] 
In a connexive manner; a@.=Connectedly, in com- 
bination ; b. Conditionally, hypothetically. 

1635 Heywoop //terarcd, yi. 338 In this Microcosme are 
stor'd and layd, connexiuely, as things made up and bound, 
Corporeall things with Incorporeall. 1684 Wittarp .)ercy 
Magu. 24 Connexively or hypothetically. 

}Connexivum. flow, ([L.: see Coy- 
NEXIVE.] The expanded border of the sides of the 
abdominal segments in hemipterous insects (bugs . 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler, 

Connexture, erroncots form of next. 

+ Conne‘xure. 0Oés. [f. 1. co’ nex- ppl. stem 
(see CONNEX) + -URE.] = CONNEXION. 

1615 Acc. Lady Jane Grey in Pheui.c (1708) 11. 35 Her 
sweet Elocution in scholarlike Connexture and Marriage cf 
the best Words and Phrases together. 16 Ilt.ywoop 
Hierarch, u. 70 In such a firm Connexure linkt. 1669 W. 
Simrson Hydrol. Chyit. 229 According to the syntax and 
connexure of our language. 

|| Conne-xus. [mod.L., f. ppl. stem of col» - 
nectére: see CONNEX sb., and cf. zexus.] Binding 
together; a connected whole. 

1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. 1. p. 1xxx, Life is the connexus 
of the organic activities. 

Conney, obs. form of Cony, 

Conniacke, obs. form of CoGyrac. 


+ Connictation. Ols.° [f. L. con. together + 
nictdlton-em winking, n. of action from zictdre to 
wink: cf. Connive.] ‘A twinkling or winking 
with the eye’ (Bailey 1731). 

1674 in Biount Glossegr. 1755 in Jounxson. In mod. Dicts, 

Connie, obs. form of Cony. 

Conniegrea, connigree, etc., var. of CONYGER. 

Co'nning, v4/. sé.1 [f. Cox v.14 -1ne |.) 

1. Obsolete form of Cuxninc, q.v. (Cf. Con z.!) 

2. Studying or leaning, esf. by repetition ; 
poring over, scanning, scrutinizing. See Con v.! 3. 

(14.. Legenda Aurea lf. 53in Promp. Parv.goConnynge 
is of that thou haste lerned the memory or mynde and re- 
teyneth that thou sholdest forgete.] 1670 Mitton /¢ést, Lug. 
Wks. 1738 I1. 86 By his conning of Saxon Poems day and 
night. 1814 Worpsw. “£.rcursiou vit. 419 From infant- 
conning of the Christ-cross-row. 1840 Dickens Odd C. 
Stop xxv, The hum of conning over lessons. 1885 ///usé. 
Lend, News 21 Mar. 307/1 Anxious conning of household 
bills. 

Conning, 7//. si.*, directing the helm. 

See after Con v.? . 

Hence Conning-tower, the pilot-honse of a 
war-ship, esp. the shot-proof pilut-house of an iron- 
clad ; so conning-shield. 

1870 Daily News 31 Aug. 2 A ‘conning’ tower is likewise 
being constructed of thick armour-plating, from which the 
officer in charge of the vessel will issue his orders during the 
time the ship is under tre. 1881 Speci. FJ. /£. Johnson's 
Lateut No. 655 The ship .. fas in addition to the turrets, 
whal I term a conning shield or observation turret, 1884 
Sir E. J. Reep in Contemp, Rew. Nov. €23 (Other shells] 
pierced the conning tower and blew to pieces the admiral 
commanding. ; 

Conning, -ly, -ness, obs. ff. Cunnino, ctc. 

Conning, -e, obs. ff. Cony, rabbit. 

Conniption | kpuipfon. C7 S. vulgar. 
teria, hysterical excitement ; f/. hysterics. 

1840 BaRTLETT Dict, cI mer. s. v., ‘George, if you keep cent. 
ing home so late to dinner, I shall have a conniption. 1883 
Daily Times (Yroy, 8. Y.) 25 Aug., Here the bard is sup- 
posed to have gone inlo ‘conniptions’ and collapsed. 1889 
New Fork Tribune 31 Mar. i196 The first [ovation} was 
the silly conniption over Alvary. 

Connivance, -ancy: sce CONNIVENCE, -ENCY, 


livs- 


CONNIVE. 


Connive (kgnaiv’, v. [ad. L. consivé-re (in cl. 
period céuzvére) to shut the eyes, blink, wink, 
be dul! or drowsy, shut the eyes to crime or 
wrong, f. coz- together + a primitive *szvee not 
fonnd, but app. related to zzcére to make a sign, 
nictare to wink, twinkle the eyelids; cf. F. covz- 
azver in same sense, 16th c. in Littré.] 

L. intr. To shut one’s eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignorance, to 
take no notice. Const. at. arch. 

1602 Carew Cornwall(1811) 412 By means of those villains 
. the opinion was so rivetted..that his Lordship must at 
least connive at it. 1647 WaRD S7wp, Cobler (1843\ 9 They 
must connive in some cases, but may not concede in any. 
1718 Lapy M. W. Montacue Le?¢. II. xlix. 64 The grand- 
signeir connives at the loss of these dominions, for fear of 
losing even the titles of them. 1732 Firupine AZod. Husd. 
Efil., Husbands most faults, not publick made, connive ai ; 
The trip’s a trifle—when the frailty’s private. 1848 Macau- 
Lay Hist. Eng. 1. 389 While the Whig party was still for- 
midable, the government thought it expedient occasionally 
to connive at the violation of this rule. 

tb. To shut one’s eyes to the faults of, look 
indulgently at or 07. Obs. 

1629 MassincerR Picture ut. il, Pray you, connive On my 
weak tenderness. 1646 F. Hawkins VFouth's Behav. (1663) 
To Rdr., Gentle Youth, think it not amiss to peruse this 
Piece, yet connive at the style; for it hath need thereof. 

2. To shut one’s eyes to an action that one ought 
to oppose, but which one covertly sympathizes 
with; to wink a, be secretly privy or accessory. 
(The ordinary scnse.) 

1632 Brome Novella v. Wks. 18731. 162 If you receive the 
Duccats..pray bring our shares, Wee all connive you know. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), The licentiousness of inferiours, 
and the remissness of superiours, the one violates and the other 
connives. @1720 SHEFFIELD (Dk. Buckhm,) Hés. (1753) II. 
151 He judges, asall Rome did, that I conniv’d at his death. 
1765 T. Hurcninson //zst, Col. Alass. 1. 4 He promised to 
connive. 1840 MacauLay Clive 70 To connive at abuses 
while pretending to reinove them, 1867 Smites Huguevots 
Eng. xv. (1880) 262 The maritime population. . actively con- 
nived at their escape. : 

+3. To wink a¢ (offenders) ; to look a¢ (a person 
with secret sympathy or indulgence. Oés. 

1611 SHaxs. IV7ut. T. w. iii. 691 Sure the Gods doe this 
yeere conniue at vs, and we may doe any thing exteimpore. 
1640 Order Ho. Com. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1692) un. 1. 53 
Accused for Releasing and Conniving at Popish Priests. 
1655 Futter Ch. Hist. ui. v. § 53 Malefactours protected 
by the Citizens of Oxford, who. .connived at offenders who 
had done mischiefs to the Scholars. 1749 CHesterr. Le?é. 
21 Aug. (1774) II. 200 You must renounce courts, if you will 
not connive at knaves and tolerate fools. - . 

b. To have a covert understanding wzth (a per- 
son); to take part or co-operate zuz¢h privily. 

1797 E. M. Lomax in Philanthrope No. 28. 222 He will be 
so vain and conceited as to connive with you, 1831 Scott 
Cast. Dang. ii, Dost thou connive with the wolves in 
robbing thine own fold? 1850 Mrs. Browninc Poems 1. 6 
Who acts, connives With God’s relations set in time and 
space. 

+4. To shut one’s eyes from neglect, to neglect 
to look a¢, disregard, leave unnoticed. Odés. 

21635 Naunton Fragu. Reg. (Arb.) 24 An ancient Law 
..lay long covered in the embers of division between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and forgotten or connived 
at by the succeeding Princes. ; 

+5. To remain dormant or inactive. 
(Soin L.) Cf. ConNIVENT 2. 

1667 Mitton P. L. x. 624, I suffer them to enter .. and. 
conniving seem To gratifie my scornful Enemies. 1671 — 
Sanson 465 He, be sure, Will not connive, or linger, thus 
provoked, But will arise and his great name assert. 

+6. To dispense covertly wzth. Ods. rare. 

1623 Ase. Wittiams in Hacket Z/ 1. 178 Those Statutes 
..are all..in full force, and in Free Execution. Nor were 
they ever intended to be connived with in the least Syllable. 

+7. ¢rans. To wink at, overlook, tacitly permit, 
pass over (a fault or offence’. Oés. 

¢ 1608 Hieron Discov. Hyfocr. Ep. Ded., If your Loidship 
shall please... to conniue my presuming. 1617 — IV&s. 
II. 153 So God conniueth many weakenesses in His deare 
children. 1643 Mitton Divorce Ded.(1851 7 Divorces were 
not conniv’d only, but with open eye allow’d of old for hard- 
ness¢ of heart. i ; ' ; 

+ 8. 2ztr. To wink (/zt, but with allusion to 
sense 1). Obs. nonce-use. 

1712 Appison Sect. No. 305 ® 10 This Artist is to teach 
them how to nod judiciously, to shrug up their shoulders in 
a dubious case, to connive with either Eye. 

9. Nat. Hist. To be ConnIVENT (q.v.). vare. 

1830 Linpirey Naz. Syst. Bot. 120 Petals the same number, 
conniving at the base, or even cohering. 

Connivence, -ance (kfnsi-véns). [a. F. cov- 
nivence, Or ad. L. col, niventia, f. co(n)nivent-ent, 
pr. pple. of covz,zivére: sce CONNIVE and -ENCE. 
Originally always written -ece (though often 
altcred in re-editions and dictionary quotations) ; 
the spelling connzvance is rare before 1689, but 
has prevailed since ¢1720. Phillips and Kersey 
(up to 1721) have connzvence, Bailey (1721-), fol- 
lowed by Johnson, connivance; but this is not 
justified either by Latin or French derivation. ] 

1. The action of conniving ; the action of wink- 
ing at, overlooking or ignoring (an offence, fault, 
etc., ; often implying secret sympathy or approval : 


Obs. rare. 
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tacit permission or sanction ; encouragement by 
forbearing to condemn. 

1611 CorGr., Connivence, a conniuence, or winking at. 
1611 SpeeD //7st. Gt. Brit. vin. iii. 384 They dare not ..to 
giue way or conniuence to any the lest iniustice. 1643 
Mitton Divorce 1. xiii. (1851) 94 Not leading into error, as 
the Jewes were led by this connivence of Moses, if it were a 
connivence. 1700 AstTry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo 1.78 The 
Multitude knows not what Connivance, Mercy, or Danger 
are. 1709 Strype Auu. Nef. 1. xiii. 472 [It] procured him a 
toleration, or at least a connivence. 1748 RicharDson Cla- 
vissa (1811) III. vii. 60 He thought it must have been known 
to be done by his connivance. 1856 Froupe /7//st. Ene. 
(1858) II. x. 410 They were accused of sharing dividends by 
mutual connivance. 1861 W.Beti Dict. Law Scot. 297 The 
husband's connivance in her guilt..is a good defence to the 
wife against an action of divorce. 

b. with A/. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 193 They had .. all 
convenient connivences, and compliances from the State. 
1780 Str H. Crort Adbey of Ailkhamptou (1786) 42 The 
connivances they were said to have assisted in. 

e. Const. at, 27, with (+ 20). 

1614 Bp. Hatt Recollect. Treat. 1095 Connivence at the 
outrages of the mighty. 1627 Lisander & Cal. w.63 By 
having any connivence with your crime. 1631 MassinGrR 
Believe as you list. ii, What defence Can you alleage for 
your connivence to The Carthaginian gallies. 1712 STRELE 
Sfect. No. 298 » 1 The same connivance at the Vices. 1860 
W. Cotuins IVowe. White 376 Mrs. Rubelle’s connivance. . 
in the conspiracy. 1885 Mortey 77. A/artineau Crit. Misc. 
III. 192 Connivance at the peculiar institution of the Slave 
States. 

+ 2. Zt. Winking (with allusion to scnse 1), Ods. 

1596 NasHe Saffron l’alden 17 O thou that hast made so 
manie men winke .. and yet knowest not what conniuence 
means. 1614 T. Apams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 
1o Their eyes will water and twinkle, and fall at last to 
blind connivence. 

3. Nat. Hist. The fact of being ConNIVENT, q. Vv. 

1830 Linptey Nat Syst. Bot. 225 The connivence of the 
anthers in a cone. . 

Connivency (kénsi-véensi). ach. or Obs. Also 
7 -ancey, -anecy. [ad. L co(z)nivéntia: see prec. 
and -ENcy.] 1. =CONNIVENCE 1. 

1600 Hottanp Livy 1. xlvi. 33 They were married, with 
Servius his leave and connivencie, rather than his good 
liking. 1621 Coszmons’ Petit. in Rushw. 7st. Coll. (1659) 
I. 41 If it once get but a connivancey, it will press for a 
Toleration. 1689 Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants 30 Chastised 
for their negligence, connivency, and stupidity. 1876 
Brownine Cenciaza 158 Such connivency With crime as 
should procure a decent death. 

+b. Const. a, fo. Obs. 

1621 G. Sanpys Ovzd’s Afet. (1640) 14 And what was this 
but his connivency at wicked and licentious people. 1634 
W. Tirwuyt Salzac's Lett. 185 It hath rather beene a con- 
nivency to the necessity of time. 1689 A/ys*. of Juig. 14 
Obtaining his connivancy at their violation of the Laws. 

+2. Tendency to converge. Ods. 

1691 Ray Creation (1714) 191 The Earth being such a one 
and all its Parts having a Propension or Connivency to the 
Center. — 

Connivent (kgnsi-vént), a. [ad. L. coz ni- 
vent-ent, pr. pple. of co(a)ztzre to CONNIVE.] 

+1. Conniving ; disposed to connive at or over- 
look (offences, etc.). Ods. 

1642 RoGcers Vaawtan 188 What causes Magistrates to be 
so partiall and connivent at offenders? 1648 Symmons l’7xd. 
Chas. I, 300 Using a connivent lenity. 

+ 2. Dozing, dormant. Ods. are. Cf. CoNNIVE 5. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 68 So fickle and so 
variable, sometimes like a devouring fire, and by and by 
connivent in the embers. 

3. a. Phys. Connivent valves (valuule conni- 
ventes) : circular folds in the mucous membrane of 
the small intestine, increasing the secretory and 
absorbent surface. 

1684 tr. Bonel’s Merc. Compit. vit. 284 Wind..pent up.. 
makes its way by force through the blind, connivent ducts. 
1778 Anat. Dial. (1785) 210 The connivent valves are larger 
in this than in any other of the guts. [1866 Huxtey P/ys. 
vi. § 22 (1869) 171 Structures peculiar to the small intestine 
are the valvule conniventes.] 

b. Nat. Hist. Gradually convergent ; approach- 
ing at the extremity: of the anthers, petals, or 
sepals in flowers, and the wings in certain insects. 

1757 Putney in Phil. Trans. L. 66 At the base they are 
connivent, and at the top bent outwardly. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot. xvi. 203 The anthers being connivent or 
converging. 1872 OLiver Elem. Bot. App. 309 Lateral 
petals ovate, obtuse, connivent. 

Conniver (kfgasi-var). 
One who connives. 

1639 R. Junius Szune Stig. 825 (T.) Abettors; counsel- 
lors; consenters ; commenders ; connivers; concealers. 1651 

3axTER (uf. Bapt. 151 Abetters of, or Connivers at the 
vilest Heresies. 1824 Miss Ferrime /uher. xxxvi, / to be- 
come .. the conniver at low and improper .. connections ! 
1890 O. Rev. Oct. 543 That .. comes near to an admission 
that he had been a conniver. 

Conniving (kgnai'vin), vd/.sb. [f. Connive + 
-1nG!.] The action of the verb ConNIVvE. 

1648 Gitcespie Usefull Case (1649\24 That cannot excuse 
the conniving at gross and scandalous sinners, 1669 H. 
Stuspe Censure (1671) 19 There is no conniving or comply- 
ing with such a person. és 

Conni'ving, f//.2 [-1nc2.] That connives ; 
in Nat. List. = CONNIVENT 3 b. 

1783 Burke Sf. /. India Bill Wks. 1V. 112 In many of 
them, the directors were heartily concurring .. in all, they 
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were conniving. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 291 Dead-nettle 
--Anthers conniving in pairs; cells diverging. 

Connix: see CoNNEX. 

Connixation. A humorous formation on L, 
2x snow, after conflagration. 

1762 H. Wateote Corr, (1837) II. clxvii. 136, 1 thought 
last night was the general connixation. 

+Connogh, -och. Sc. Os. [perh. Gael. 
coach murrain in cattle.] Some kind of disease. 

a1605 Montcomerie Flyting 300 The cogh and the con- 
nogh, the collicke and the cald, The cords and the cout- 
euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 

|| Connoissa’nce. Oés. [F. conzotssance, now 
connatss-, knowledge, acquaintance.] At the time 
connotsseu? was adopted in its art sense, there was 
an attempt also to introduce this word for the cor- 
responding quality of special knowledge. 

1730-6 BaiLey (folio), Cozzorssauce, a solid and critical 
Judgment in any Art or Science; particularly in Painting, 
Sculpture, etc. 1756 Amory Buncle (1770: II. 170 A great 
master on the fiddle, and very knowing in connoissance. 
1762-71 H. WaLroLe Vertue’s Anccd. Paint. (1786) IV. 33 
Being in search of a proper term for this science, Mr. Prior 
proposed to name it covznoissance;, but that word has not 
obtained possession as counoisseur has. 1860 G. A, SALA 
in Cornh. Alag. 1.565 Pope {? Prior] even proposed to found 
a science of picture-tasting, and to call it ‘connoissance ’. 

|| Connoisseur (konesor, kgnisiti1). [F. coz- 
noisseur, former spelling of connazsseur:—OF. 
conotseor :—\.. cognoscttor-ent, agent-n. from cognd- 
secre + see COGNOSCE,] 

+1. One who knows, one versed in a subject. Ods. 

1732 BerkeLey Alciphr. v. §27 Commendation of Honour 
and Good-nature: but the former of these, by Conwo/sseur's, 
is always understood to mean nothing but Fashion. @1734 
Nort Lives (18261, By his Perpetual inquisitiveness..he 
became no ordinary connoisseur in the sciences. 

2. spec. A person well acquainted with one of 
the fine arts, and competent to pass a judgement in 
relation thereto ; a critical judge of art or of mat- 
ters of taste. 

1714 MANDEVILLE Fadle of Bees (1723\374 There are Parties 
among Connoisseurs, and few of them agree in tbeir esteem. 
1719 J. RicHarpson (¢7¢/e) Two Discourses on the Art of 
Criticism, as it relates to Painting and the Sciences of a 
Connoisseur. 1753 HocartH Anal. Beauty 3 Painters and 
connoisseurs are the only competent judges. a@ 1764 LLoyp 
Cit's C. Box Poet. Wks. 1774 1. 44 Blest age! when all men 
may procure, The title of a Connoisseur. @1839 PraeD 
Poents (1864) (1. 13 Now impudent, and now demure, Now 
blockhead and now connoisseur. 1875 Jowett Jato (ed. 2) 
III. 9 In the connoisseurs of music, or in the lovers of 
theatricals. : 

b. ¢ransf. A critic or Judge in other matters of 
taste (e.¢. of wines, delicacies, etc.). 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 192 The cyder made from 
(the crab apple] is admired by connoisseurs. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 59 Merton was a connoisseur in ladies’ dress. 1883 
G. Liovp £66 6 Flow 1. 46 Looked. .as a connoisseur does 
at a bottle of rare wine. 

Hence Connoisseur v. (7z07ce-zwid. ) 

@ 1828 Braxe in Gilchrist Lz/e (1880) I. 259 Every man.. 
who has not been connoisseured out of his senses. 

Connoissewrship. [f. prec. +-suHir.] 

1. The réle or part of a connoisseur; critical ac- 
quaintance with works of art or matters of taste ; 
the sphere or realm of connoisseurs. 

1749 FietpinG You Fones xiu. v, Connoisseurship, paint- 
ing, music, statuary. 1780 Mrs. Turare Let. to Fohuson 
28 Apr. in Soswe//, This morning it was all connoisseur- 
ship; we went to see some pictures. 1845 Blackw. Alag. 
LVIII. 152 Commending In Connoisseurship’s jargon quaint 
and cold. 1865 Reader 29 Apr. 478/2 At that time con- 
noisseurship ignored the earlier schools of Italy. 

2. The quality of bcing a connoisseur; pro- 
ficiency as a connoisseur. 

1754 RichHarDson Grandison (17811 IV. xxxili. 234 To see 
my Lord..showing his connoisseurship to his motionless 
admiring Wife. 1878 Brack Greex Past. xxxil. 257 We 
began to pride ourselves on our connoisseurship. 

attrib, 1791 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Reonstr. Wks. 1794 
III. 103 Squinting with connoisseurship glances. 

b. Aunorously as a personal title. 

1761 Sterne 77. Shavdy (1802) IV. vii. 61 Which [picture] 
your connoisseurship knows is so exquisitely imagined. 
1818 Byron CA. Har. 1. liii, How well his connoisseurship 
understands The graceful bend. 

Connor, var. of CUNNER, name of a fish. 

+ Con-no‘tar. Sc. Obs. [a. obs. F. connotatre, 
16th c.] He who is notary together with another. 

1620 W. Scot Afol. Narr. (1846) 128 Documents and in- 
struments in the hands of the con-notars. ¢1817 Hoce Zales 
& $4. II]. 98, I would rather trust myself to the mercy 
of God than to that of these d~-—d connoters at any time. 

+Connotate, v. Obs. [f. connolat-, ppl. stem 
of med.L. consotare : see CONNOTE. | 

1. ¢rans.=CONNOTE 1. 

1596 Beut. Surv. Popery 1,1. iv. ror They connotate 490 
yeares. 1609 — Theoph, & Remtig. 124 The inward man 
doth connotate the soule, and the outward man the body. 
1679 1. Goonwin Hes. 111.1. 256 (R.) His repentance was 
withall significantly connotated thereby. 1697 J. SeRGeANT 
Solid Philos. 51 "Tis impossible to concetve Humanity, for 
Example, without connotating Homo its Suppositum. 

2. Of things or facts; =CONNOTE 2. 

1640 Br. Reynoips Passious xl. 519 Law and Punishment 
being Relatives, and mutually connotating each the other. 
a1660 Hammonp (J.', God's foreseeing doth not include or 
connotate predetermining, any mere than I decree with ny 
intellect. 


CONNOTATE. 


+ Connotate, sd. Ofs. [ad. med.L connotat-us 
pa. pple.: see above.] A meaning or thing con- 
notated. 

1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 74 Repeating still the saine 
former Notion with the Connotate of Foreknown., /é/d. 
143 A Power to Revive Perceptions, with a Connotate 
annext. 

Connotation (kpnotzi-fon). [ad. med.L. con- 
notation-em, n. of action f. connoldre: so in Fr.} 

1. The signifying in addition ; inelusion of some- 
thing in the meaning of a word besides what it 
primarily denotes; implication. 

1532 More Confut. Tiadale Wks. 417/1 This woorde con- 
gregacyon didde neuer signifie the noumber of christen 
people, as christen people, with a connotacyon or con- 
sideracion of theyr fayth or chrystendome. 1627 Bayne 
On_ Eph. (1§43) 314 When the words of knowledge do to- 
gether by connotation imply affection, much more do the 
words of beleefe. 1676 Norris Coff. Afisc. (1699) 298 That 
which formal sin adds over and above to material .. is the 
Connotation of that special Dependence of it upon the Will. 
1685 H. More /auralip, Prophet. 404 The Lamb, which 
signihes the Person of Christ, though it may be with a Con- 
notation of his Church, his Body. 1829 Jas. Miri //nmt. 
Afind (1878) 1. ix. 313 If we could suppose guatis to have 
been used without any connotation of tad/s. 

b. That which is implied in a word in addition 
to its essential or primary meaning. 

1867 Lewes Hist. Philos. 11.6 The very word heresy, which 
simply means private judgment, has in all times borne an 
opprohrious connotation. 1877 Atheazuet 21 July, That 
adjective [w#-euglish| possesses a somewhat uncompli- 
mentary connotation. 

2. Logic, ta. With the earlier logieians: The 
subject ‘connoted’ by a term which signifies (or 
‘notes’) an attribute or group of attributes Ods. 
b. With J.S. Mill and later logieians: The attribute 
or aggregate of attributes eonnoted by a term. 
(See CoNNOTE v. 4) Hence, e. In non-technieal 
use: The sum of what a word implies or means ; 
meaning. 

1662 STiLtincrL. Power E.xcouunua, 14 But this Christian 
society doth not respect men under the connotation of men 
but as Christians. 1829 Jas. Micy //tesu, A/ind (1869) I. ix. 
299, I shall find much convenience in using the term «ota- 
tion to point out the sensation or sensations which are 
peculiarly marked by such words, the term con«otatiot to 
point out the clusters which they mark along with this their 
principal meaning. 1846 J.S. Mitt Logic 1. v. $2 Hobbes.. 
bestowed little or no attention upon the connotation of 
words; and sought for their meaning exclusively in what 
they deuote. 1865 Sat. Rev. 2 Sept. 295 Phrases to which no 
definite meaning, or, nore technically speaking, no fixed con- 
notation, is attached. 1875 Poste Gasus ww. (ed. 2) 644 An 
epithet sometimes detracts from, instead of adding to, the 
connotation of a word. 1876 Jevons Efe. Logic v. (1880) 
39 The intension of a term is synonymous with its compre- 
hension, or connotation, or depth. 1887 FowLer Deductive 
Logic v. 37 A definition is an exposition of the connotation 
ofaterm. /did. ii. 19. 

+3. (? A mutual relation. Ods. Cf. Connotate 2. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig, Alan 1. vi. 123 By reason of the 
coexistence of one thing with another there ariseth a various 
relation or connotation between them. 

+ 4, Signifieation in combination, ConsIGNIFICA- 
TION. Cf. CONNOTE 3. Ods. 

1786 H Tooke Purley (1798) 1. 321 Concerning the word 
with, he would tell me..that it had no meaning of its own, 
but only a connotation or consignification. 

Connotative (kfnou'titiv), a. fad. med.L. 
connotativ-us, {, connotat-, ppl. stem of connotdre 
to CONNOTE. 

Nomen counotativuur,teruinus coucotatizus were used by 
Occam a 1347: ‘ Nomen autem connotativum est illud quod 
en aliquid primario et aliquid secundario’ (Prantl 

+ 364). 

1. Having the quality of connoting ; pertaining 
to connotation, or to an additional or implicd 
signification, 

1614 SELDEN Titles /for. 126 Albuut, although in a formall 
signification of the thing designd it expresse a certain Zus 
fer se, yet. the formall and materiall or connotatiue signifi- 
cation, of it, is, it’s Fas per accidens. ¢1630 Jackson Creed 
v. xiii. Wks, IV. 95 Which definition. .is not essential, but 
causal or connotative. 1638 /é/d. 1x. xiii. Wks. VIII. 263 
Collateral or connotative imprecations of divine power. 
1846 Grote Grecce 1. xvi. I. 479 The word mythe. . signified 
simply a statement or current narrative, without any con- 
Notative implication either of truth or falsehood. 1866 J. 
H. Newman Let. Pusey 14 Secondary, symbolical, connota- 
tive senses of Scripture. 

2. Logic. Connotative term: aecording to J. S. 
Mill, a term or word whieh, while it denotes 
(or is predicated of) a subject, also connotes or 
indicates its attributes. 

In the scholastic and later logic a connotative, as distin- 
guished from an absolute, term was one which primarily 
signified an attribute and secondarily a subject. In the 
lozic of J. S. Mill this usage is inverted; the subject is 
“denoted ‘, the attribute ‘connoted’. Later still, the terms 

“denotation’ and ‘connotation’ have been used in a sense 
synonymous with logical ‘extension’ and ‘iniension’ (cf. 
quot. 1876 in Coxnotation 2, and Fowler Deduct. Logic ii. 
(1887) 19). 

1829 Jas. Mavi //nen. Mind (1873 1. ix. 306 Friend is a 
concrete, connotative term . Its connotation is dropped by 
another mark, the syllable -shrp; thus /ricucdship. 1846 J.S. 
Mitt Logic 1. ii. $5 Aconnolative term is one which denotes 
a subject and implies an attribute 1872 H. Spencer Princ. 
Psychot. 1. vi. vi. 60 Whe subject and predicate of the major 
premiss are connotative terms. 1887 Fow.er Deduct. Log. 
ul. 19 In the scholastic logic, what I have called attributives 
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[i.e. adjectives and participles used adjectively) are alone 
recognised as connotative terms, 


Connotatively kfnéwtitivli), ade. 
+-LY *.] In a eonnotative manner. 


1864 Bowen Logic v. 110 In Attrihutive Judgments the 
Predicate is actually thought only Connotatively. 

Connote (kfadwt), v. [ad. med.L. connotd-re 
to mark along with, to imark (a thing with or in 
addition to (another,, f. L. cow- together with + 
notare to mark, to NOTE. 

The Latin word was in common use in mediaval logic: 
app. first, according to Prantl, in Duns Scotus, and fre- 
quently in Occam, and so onwards in the terminology of 
the schools; thence it passed into English literary nse ; 
but its use as an English technical term of logic is recent, 
and due to Jas. and J. S. Mill. 

a 1300 Tuns Scotus (in Prantl II). 134. eofe 598) Tam 
secundum significatum quam secundumconnotatum. a@ 1347 
Occam (rd. 364 «2. 829', Quaedam sunt synonyma, quia 
simpliciter idem significant et connotant. 1657 IifeREBoRD 
“Epunveca Logica (1680) 151 Ideoque (vox concreta] illud 
consignificat seu connotat; ut yustus significat justitiam, 
sed quae concernit et connotat hominem in quo est. ] 

l. trans. To signify sceondarily or in addition ; 
to include or imply along with the primary or 
essential meaning, 

1664 II. More A/yst. Jig. 271'O dds 6 apyatos connoting 
the Roman Empire as well as the Devil, 1693 SoutH Serw. 
(1717) III. 434 Good .. over and above the bare Being of a 
Thing, Connotes also a certain sutableness or agreeableness 
of it to some other thing. 1872 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 
II. 389 Deism .. connotes along with natural religion a 
negation of the truth or reality of the Christian revelation. 

2. Of things or facts: To imply or involve as a 
eonsequenee, condition, or accompaniment. 

a 1655 Vines Lorad’s Supp. (1677) 160 A practical remem. 
brance which connotes affections fruitful effect. @ 1677 
Barrow Sera. (1810) 1 128 This faith doth not only denote 
precisely .. such opinions and persuasions .. but doth also 
connote and imply such acts of will, as .. are naturally con- 
sequent upon them. 1757 Wescey IVs. (1872) EX. 243 But 
‘punishment always connotes guilt’. It always connotes 
sin and suffering: and here are both. 1867 Sat. Rev. 
7 Dec. 719/1 A luxury which connotes a high condition of 
intellect and character, but still a luxury. 1878 Huxcey 
Physiogr. xxi. 376 The descent of snow in one place con- 
notes the evaporation of water in another locality. 

+3. To combine in signifying (something); to 
mean in combination. Ods. 

1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) 1. 305 The cypher, which 
has no value of itself, and only serves (if I may use the lan- 
guage of Grammarians) to connote and consignify, and to 
change the value of figures. 1805 /did. (1815!) 11. 437 Some 
Grammarians have said that an Adjective only connotes, 
and means nothing by itself. 

4. Logic. (Of a term.) +a. With the earlier 
logicians: To imply or indicate the subject in 
whieh an attribute inheres, while primarily signi- 
fying or ‘noting’ the attribute itself, Ofs. b. With 
J. S. Mill: To imply or indicate the attributes in- 
volved, while denoting (or being predieated of) 
the subject. 

As to the change of use, see note to Corttsolative ternt, 
and cf. quot. 1829 with Heerebord above. 

1829 Jas, Mice Huin, Afind (187811. i. § 5. 34 ote, White, in 
the phrase white horse, denotes two things, the colour and 
the horse; but it denotes the colour primarily, the horse 
secondarily. We shall find it very convenient to say. .that 
it wotes the primary, connotes the secondary signification. 
1846 J. S. Mitt Logic 1. ti. §5 The word white, denotes all 
white thinzs, as snow, paper, the foam of the sea, etc., and 
implies, or as it was termed by the schoolmen, connotes, the 
attribute of whiteness. /é/d,, The name. .is said to signify 
the subjects directly, the attributes rudirectly; it denotes 
the subjects, and implies, or involves, or indicates, or as we 
shall say henceforth, consotes, the attributes. It is a con- 
Notative name. /éid., Whenever the names given to objects 
convey any information, that is, whenever they have pro- 
perly any meaning, the meaning resides not in what they 
denote, but in what they connote. 1887 Fowter Dc- 
duct. Logic it 19 A term may be said to denofe or desig- 
nate individuals, to comnofe or mean attributes or groups of 
attributes. 

b. Hlenee, in general, non-technical use: To 
imply, inelude in its signification, eonvey to the 
mind or mean in actual use and applicatton. 
(Often loosely used.) 

1865 Kixcstey Lett. (1878) 11. 216 A man may believe the 
facts which the doctrine connotes without believing the 
doctrine. 1867 Lewes //ist. Phitos. 1. Introd. 64 The 
terms ‘threeand three’ and ‘six’ denote the same relations, 
connote different ideas. 1871 Farrar Urte. [fist iv. 148 
It is Christianity alone which breathed into it all that it 
connotes. 1875 Poste Gaius, 1. (ed. 2) 45 Characters 
which the name is not intended to connote. 1879 FARRAR 
St, Pant 1. 431 The word [Council] connotes a totally dif- 
ferent order of conceptions to those that were prevalent at 
that early time. 

Ilence Connoted f//. a. 

1829 Jas. Mitt //uen. Afind (1378 1. ix. 300 It is often 
highly convenient to drop the connotation; that is, to leave 
out the connoted cluster. 


Connotive (kpnowtiv), a. rare. = CONNOTATIVE, 

In mod. Dicts. 

Connownt, obs. f. CovENANT. 

Connubial (kfaiz bial), a. [ad. L. co wm ni- 
bigt-ts, f. co nuibium marriage, wedlock, f. con- 
together + s76-ere to marry : see NUVTIAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to marriage, or the married 
state ; nuptial, matrimonial. 

1656 in Brount Géossogs. 1667 Mitton 7 L.1s 743 The 
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CONOCUNEUS. 


Rites Mysterious ofconnuhial Love. 1750 Jouxsos Ramdler 
No, 13 P44 Of my friends who have been least successful 1 
connuhial contracts. 1770 Gotnsm. Des. 1G 404 Kind 
counubial tenderness. 1839 W. Cuamaers 7onr [/olland 
38/r ‘The ladies must also have reached a discreet aye, Le- 
fore they enter the connubtal state. 

2. transf. a. Married, wedded; also fi. b. Per 
taining to a husband or wife, conjugal, Avemorons. 

1808 J. Bartow Colnib. 1. 789 Connubial vines o'ertop the 
larch they clinb. @ 1845 Mannan /egol. Ay, Ld. thor 
lonse, Provoking from conrnubial toe, a hirt. 1876 M 
Davies Cnorth. Loud. 69 Originally, no schisni at all seems 
to have been contemplated by the connubial T.vangetist. 

IIcnee Connu'bialism vnonce-zed. , the married 
state, Connu'bialize 2. 77/7. (Anmorous . to enter 
the married state, to marry. Connubially ad: 

1848 Vait's Mag. XV. 310 ‘Ine glittering temple of con 
nubialism. 1868 Contemp. Kev. V1. 224 In the flurry of 
incipient connubialism. 1870 He Row ey (érf/e) Gamosa 
gammon, or Hints on Hymen for the use of parties about t> 
Connubialize. 1883 W. oS. Gitvert .Wikads, Unless con- 
nubially linked. , 

Connubiality (kpnizbieliti. [fas prec. + 
-1TY.) Connubial state or eondition ; the praetic 
or right of marrying ; | with f/. any action eharac- 
teristie of the marred state. 

1837 Dickens ickw. xx, * Think, sir’, replied Mr. We ler: 
‘why, I think he’s the wictim 0° connubialily’. 1838 — 
Nich. Nick, xiii, Some slight connubialities which hac 
begun to pass between Mr. and Mrs. Browdie. 1884 /a’ 
Malt G. 2 Oct. 2/2 The connubiality of the Anglican clerzy 

Connubiate (kpnisbicit,, 7. sonce-wwd.  [l. 
L. coin nitby-um +-sTE 3.) Vo get married. 

1814 Byrow Let. to Afoore g Apr., I will connubiate and 
join you. 

+ Connudate, v. Ol;.-° 
conntidare to bare, uncover. ] 

1623 CockrkaM, Connudate, to strip naked. 1721 Paiey. 

Connu'merate, v. are. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
connumerare toreckon together, f. con- + sumerdre 
to count.] fravs. To reckon or count together. 

1678 Cupwortu /utell, Syst. (1337) 1. 24 Not to be con- 
numerated or reckoned together with those. 1805 T. Taytor 
Misc. (1829) 13 The actions are frauds and stratagems, 
which he connumerates with casualties. 

Connumera'tion. 7a7¢. [n. of action f. prec. : 
see -ATION.] Reckoning or numbering together. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /'send. /2p. 1.ix. 126 The Induction 
or connumeration of other annimalls conjoyned herewith. 
1666 G. Harvey A/ord. Aagt. xvi. 133 We must instance 
these Jatter in the connumeration of the former. 1790 
Porson Lett, to Travis 225 Insisting upon the connumera- 
tion of the three persons. nee 

Co-nnusable, -ance, -ant, -or, obs. fi. Cov- 
NIZABLE, etc. 

1694 R. Coxe Crt. § State Eng.1. 391 Causes Connusable 
at Common Law. 

+ Connutri'tious, 2. Ols.—° App. only a Dre- 
tionary word, originating in an erroneous adapi- 
ation after sfritious, of med.L. connntrilus, 
rendering ovyre@pappévos having been nourished 
together, used by Hippoerates in conjunetton with 
¢umepuews having been inborn, congenitus, con- 
genital. (The regular meaning of conmmutritions, 
if in use, would be ‘ conjointly nutritious’: ef. the 
amended explanations of Craig and Smart.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Connutritions (connnuiriinus), that 
hath the same nourishment, or bringing up. 1730-6 BalLey 
(folio), Counutritrous is that which becomes habitual 10a 
Person from his particular Nourishment, or..had ils first 
Aliments from sucking a distempered Nurse, etc. 1846 
Smart Supp., Connutritions, nutritious by the force of 
habit. 1847 Craic, Connutricious, nourishing together. 

Conny, north. Eng. dial. f. Canny. 

Conny, connyg, connynge, obs. ff. Cony. 

Connygree, connyngere, var. of CoNYGER 
Obs., rabbit-warren. 

Connynghede : sce CuxxinGHEDE O6;., skill, 
knowingness, 

Conocarp (kéwnokdip). [ = mod.L. cdno- 
carpium, {. Gr. «aos cone+apmés fruit.) ‘A 
fruit consisting of a collection of earpels arranged 
upon a conical centre, as the strawberry ' ( 77eas 
Bot. 1866). So Conoca:rpous a., ‘ having coni-al 
fruit’? (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1832. 

Conocuneus kounokisnsis . Geow. ([f. 1. 
con-us CONE + cuneus wedge.] A surface generated 
by a straight line which ccnstantly interseets a 
fixed straight line at right angles, and also eor- 
stantly passes through the eircumlerenee of a 
fixed circle; i.e. a figure with a cirenlar base like 
a cone, but having instead of an apex a ridge or 
edge like a wedze. 

First treated of by Prof. J. Wallis of Oxford in 1662, 1h 
his definition the name is applied to one quarter of the wh le 
solid, formed by two sections, parallel and at right angles, 
respectively, to the edge, and having thus one fourth cf the 
curved surface, and three ptane surfaces, one a quadrant of 
the circular base. 

1662 Wacus Lett. to Sir R. Murray Apr. 7 >olidum sic 
terminatum vocamus Conacunesm. 1684 — trans?’., [though 
fit to give it the name of Cono-Cunens, as having the base 
of a Come, and the vertex of aCunens. 1862 SALMON Gers 
of 3 Dim, § 384 Ex. 1 The equation of the right cone 
passing through the anis of « and through a plane curve 
Walis’s cono-cuneus is when the fined curve is a c* 
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[f ppl. stem of L. 


CONODONT. 


Conodont ‘kéunodgnt). Paleont. [mod. f. Gr. 
x@vos cone + 6dovr- tooth.} A small conical tooth- 
like glistening body, found in Silurian and other 
ancient strata, and at first supposed to be a tooth of 
a cyclostomous fish; now more generally considered 
to be the remains of some invertebrate animal. 

1859 Owen in Excycl, Brit. XVII1. 116/1 The writer finds 
no form of spine, denticle, or hooklet in any Echinoderm to 
match the Conodonts; and concludes that they have most 
analogy with the spines .. of naked Molluscs or Annelides. 
1872 NicHotson Padzvont. (1879) 11.122 Much difficulty was 
felt by scientific men in accepting Pander’s view that the 
Conodonts were the teeth of fishes. 

Conoid (ké«noid), a. and sd. [mod. ad. Gr. kw- 
voedys cone-shaped, cwyvoedés a conoid : see -OID.] 

A, adj. Approaching a cone in shape; more or 
less conical in shape. 

Couoid body: the pineal gland (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Conoid 
ligament: the posterior fasciculus of the coraco-clavicular 
ligament, attached above to the coord tubercle, at the 
scapular end of the lower surface of the clavicle. Conoidl 
tecth: canine teeth. 

1668 Pil. Trans. 111. 666 Stretching the surface of it 
from a Plain to a Conoid figure, within the same Circum- 
ference. 1774 PENNANT Tour Scotl. 2x 1772, 293 Two large 
conoid cairns. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 11. 42 Shell 
turreted or conoid. 1836-9 Topp Cycd. Anat. Il. 155/1 
The insertion of the. .conoid..ligaments. 

B. sb. 

1. Geom. a. A solid generated by the revolution 
of a conic section about its axis; a conicoid of 
revolution (es. a paraboloid or hyperboloid, the 
ellipsoids or spheroids being often excluded). This 
is the ewvoedes of Archimedes. 

{1656 Hoses 6 Lessons v. Wks. 1845 VII. 305 Your com- 
parison of the sphere and conoeides, so far holds good.] 
a 1664 Barrow in Rigaud Corr. Scz. Aen (1841) Il. 34 
Concerning the parabolical conoids, 1796 Hutton AZath. 
Dict. 1. 327 In the hyperbolic conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis makes with the axis of the solid an 
angle greater than that made by [this] and the asymptote 
of the generating hyperbola. 1 — Course Math. 11. 
274 A diving bell, of the form of a parabolic conoid. 
1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. xii. 164 Tbe [zodiacal] light 
exhibits usually the figure of an oblique conoid. 

+b. See quot. Obs. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Coxozd (with Geomet.), a solid Body 
resembling a Cone, excepting that instead of a perfect 
Circle, it has for its Base an Ellipsis or some other Curve 
approaching thereto. 

ce. A surface generated by a straight linc which 
continues parallel to a fixed planc, and passes 
through a fixed straight line and a fixed curve. 
Cf. ConocuNEUS. 

This sense occurs in Fr. cenoide in 1774, and perh. earlier ; 
it is that now usual in Solid Geometry. 

1862 Sarmon Geom. of 3 Dimi. (1874 § 448 Surfaces gene- 
rated by lines parallel to a fixed plane. ‘his is a family of 
surfaces which includes conoids as a particular case. § 450 
Surfaces generated by lines which meet a fixed axis. This 
class also includes the family of conoids. 1865 ALpis Solid 
Geom. § 144 If the fixed line be perpendicular to the fixed 
plane. .the surface is called a right conoid. 

2. 72 gen. use. Any body of a shape more or 
less approaching a cone, esf. one having the form 
of half a spindle, in which the slant sides from the 


base to the vertex are curved instead of straight. 

1793 Sik G. SHucksurGH in PAil. Trans. LXXXIII. 76 
A steel point or cone, resting in a hollow conoid of bell 
metal. 1835 Ure Philos. Alanuf. 367 To back off the 
spiral-coil from the tip of the spindle, and then wind the 
thread upon it in a shapely conoid. 1868 Proctor in Daily 
News 25 Nov., The conoid used in ordinary rifle practice. . 
passes much more freely through the air, point first. than 
an ordinary spherical bullet. 1882 SLapeN in Fraud. Linn. 
Soc. XVI. 236 Dorsally the centre of the disk is elevated 
into a sharp conoid. 

3. Anat. The pineal gland ; = Cozotd body: see A. 

1828 in WeBsTER. 

Conoidal (konoi-dal)}, a. [f. prec. +-ax.] 

1. Geom. Pertaining to, or of the form of, a 
conoid (in its various senses). 

Conoidal cusps (in Oftics), the name given by Sir W. R. 
Hamilton to the singular points or conical points of the 
wave-surface. 

1571 DicGces Paxton w. Pref.Tj, Not onely. .Theorems of 
spherall solides, but also of Conoydall, Parabollical, Hyper- 
bollical, and Ellepseycal circuinscribed and inscribed bodies. 
1837 Bassace Bridgzv. Treat. vill. 103 The curve surface 
..had four conoidal cusps at each of which there were, con- 
sequently, an infinite number of tangent planes. 1865 ALDIS 
Solid Geom. § 144 A conoidal surface is a surface generated 
by a straight line which always meets a fixed straight line, 
is parallel to a fixed plane, and meets a fixed curve. 

. 7” gen. use. Approaching in shape to a cone ; 
nearly but not exactly conical. 

174t Monro Amat. ied. 3) 25 The Figure. .is somewhat 
conoidal. 1842 H. Mitter O. R. Sandst, xi. (ed. 2) 233 
Conoidal hills, bare of soil. 1865 Pad? Aladl G. 29 Aug. 
10/2 The new musket, adapted to conoidal shot. 

Hence Conoi‘dally adv. 

Conoi‘dic, «. rare~—°. [f.as prec. +-1c.] = prec. 

1828 in WEBSTER ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Conoi‘dical, a. rare—°. = prec. 

1755 in JoHNson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Hence Conoi'dically adv., conoidally. 

1886 Black. Alag. Apr. 448 A conoidically ended, long, 
cylindrical navigable [halloon]. 

Conoido- (konoi‘do', combining form of ConciP, 
prefixed to adjectives denoting shape, and cxpress- 
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ing modification towards the conical form, as in 
conotdo-hemistherical, -rotundate. (Cf, CoNnIco-.) 


1848 Dana Zooph. 415 Calicles .. conoido-hemispherical. 
/bid. 290 Smali, orbicular, high conoido-rotundate, 

Conoissaunce, obs. f. COGNIZANCE. 

Co-nominee: see Co- prefix 3. 

Conormal (kongimal,, a. Wath. 
NorMAL.] Having common normals. 

| Conoscente (konofente). Also 8 conn-. 
Pi, -ti (-t7), [Ital.] = CoGnoscEnTE, q.v. 

1766 R. Grirritu Lett, detw. Henry & Fr. 11. 10 Attend 
to her with this connocente view. 1783 Cowrer Lett. 29 
june, Such a phenomenon ., has occasioned much specula- 
tion among the connoscenti at this place. 1837 4 theneusn 
No. 504. 469 The common print-shop lounger as well as the 
conoscente, 1842 Lytton Zavnoni 21 He had been deposed 
. for having shocked tbe conoscenti. 

Co-nourish (ko:nvrif), v. [f Co- + Nourtsu: 
cf. co-nutrition.| trans. To nourish or feed to- 
gether under the same conditions. 

1885 F. WarNER Physical Expression xvi. 286 If two or 
more living subjects be co-nourished during the period of 
development, they will tend to ‘similar proportional develop- 
ment’, and ‘similar series of kinetic actions’. 

Conpace =compace, obs. f. COMPASS v. 

Couperseyner: see COMPARCIONER. 

Conpetent, obs. f. COMPETENT. 

Conplane (ken plén), a. A/ath, 
PLANE.] In a common plane. 

1876 Kennepy tr. Reuleaux's Kinem. of Mach. 64 The 
relative motions of plane figures in a common plane, or as 
we shall in future call them shortly, conplane figures. 
‘bid, All relative motions of conplane figures. 

Conproportion, obs. var. of COMPROPORTION v. 

1447 Bokennam Seyztys (Roxb.) 127 And conproporcyond 
so convenyently. 

+Conprove, v. Obs. rare—}. (Better com- 
prove.) [a. OF. conprouver, com-, -prover:—L. 
comprobare to approve of.} To approve. 

@ sg0z ArNoLDE Chrow. (1811) 287 In conprouing of y® 
sayde refuse [my sayd Lord of Winchester] resettyd y® 
sayd Wodeuile. 


Conpunct, obs. var. of Compunct Af/, a. 
c14so Castle Ha. Life St. Cuthd. (Surtees) 1219 He was 
conpuncte entierly. 


Conquace, var. of ConquEs, CoNQUESE. Obés. 

+ Conquadrate, v. Ols.—° [f. ppl. stem of 
L. conguadrare, f. con- together + gaadrare to 
square.} ‘To bring into a square, square with 
another’ (Ash 1775). 

17z1- in Baitey, etc. Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Conqua‘ssant, @. [f. L. congzassant-em, pres. 
pple. ot conguassdre: seenext.] Shaking severely: 
see quot. 

1882 Syd Soc. Lex., Couguassant pains, the pains of 
labour, at the time of tbeir greatest intensity. 

+Conquassate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. conguassare, f. con- intensive + guassdre, 
freq. of guatére to shake.] Yo shake violently. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Couguassate, to shake, dash, or 
break in peeces. 1666 G. Harvey J/ord. Angi. xx. 247 
Vomits do violently conquassate the Lungs. 

+ Conquassa‘tion. Os. [ad. L. conguassé- 
tion-ent, n. of action from congzassadre : see prec.] 
Severe shaking; agitation, concussion. 

a 1626 MippLETON Qucet Life ui. xxi, I have had a cor- 
quassation in my cerebrum ever since the disaster. 1710 
T. Futter Pharm, E-xtenip. 324 Wind is generated by the 
Conquassation of Phlegm. 1767 A. Camppett Lexiph. 
(1774)22 A violent conquassation of the foliage above. 1782 
A. Monro Cowpar. Anat. (ed. 3) 49 All its blood is sent 
into the vera portarum, and has a perpetual conquassation. 

Conque, obs. f. ConcH. 

+Conque'dle. Olds. A name of the North 
American Bobolink or Rice-bird. 

1783 Latuam Syuzop. Birds 11. 1. 189 This species is known 
in the country by the names of Bob- Lincoln and Conquedle. 
1796 Morse Auer. Geog. 1. 210 note, Called in New Eng- 
land, Boblincoln, Conquedle. 

Conquer (kgnko1),v. Forms: 3 cuncweari, 
3-4 conquery, 4-5 -queren, -queryn, 4-6 -quere, 
(-qwere, -queere), conquyr, 4-6 conquire, (6 
quonguer), 4- conquer. [ME. cesczwear-2, 
conquer-e(, a. OF. cunguer-re, conguer-re=Pr. 
conquerre, It. conguidere:—L. conguerére, con- 
quir-ére to seek for, search for, procure, whence 
the iater sense ‘to procure by effort, gain, win, 
conquer’, f. cow- expressing completion + guerére 
to seek. The OF. form represented a late L. coz- 
guierére, conformed (as usual in popular L.) to the 
simple gzwerére; variation of conjugation in Ro- 
manic produced Pr. conguerer, 16th c. F. conquerer, 
and OF., Pr., Sp. conguerir, mod.F. conguérir.] 

For the sense-development cf. note to Congr Est. 

I. To acquire (by effort). 

+1. trans. To acquire, succeed in gaining, gct 
possession of (by effort) ; to win, gain, attain to. 

(1zgz Britron v1. ii. § 12 Le einznee..le conquera par 
bref de dreit. frans?. The eldest shall obtain it by a writ 
of right.] ¢1230 Hadi Meid. 33 pat luued hire were wel & 
hahbes his ladde, oder cuncweari his luue o-pulliche wise. 
c1325 A. FE. Addit. P. B. 1632, 1 [Belshazzar] fayn wolde 
Wyt be wytte of pe wryt, bat on pe wowe clyues .. If pou 
with quayntyse conquere hit, I quyte pe by mede. ¢ 1380 


[f Co-+ 


[f. Con-+ 


CONQUER. 


Wycuir Ws. (1880) 183 Bi bis falsnesse a fewe pore wrecchis 
my3ten conqueren in-to here owene hondis .. almost al be 
lordischipe bat may be sold. ¢1475 Partexay 1450 Helth 
neuer shal I not conquere. 1480 Caxton Chrou. Eng. 
xxiii. 21 Brenne had ., in fraunce .. conquerd a grete lord- 
ship thurgh maryage. 1552 Hutoret, Conquyre or get, 
adguiro, conquiro. 
I. To acquire by force of arms. 

2. To acquire by fighting, win in war; to make 

a warlike conquest of; to subjugate. [So in OF. 


11th c., Chanson de Roland.) 


1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 82 Constance .. conquerede of 
Spayne Pe truage. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrou. (1810) 25 He 
..ferde ouer be see, & conquerd Normandie; Duke pan 
was he cald, porh conquest of hond. 1340 Hampote 
Pr. Consc. 8969 Alexander the gret kyng Pat conquerd 
Affryk, Europe and Asy. ¢1385 CHaucer ZL. G. W., 585 
Cleopatra, ‘Yo conqueryn[v.7. conqueren] regnys & honour 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. xxxix. 27 Claudius come in to this 
land for to conquere the truage thurgh strength. @ 1533 Lp. 
Berners //uou )xxxiii. 258 My cuppe, & horne, & harnes, 
y° whiche Huon conqueryd of y° Gyaunt Angolaffer. 1570 
in Lodge /dlust. Brit, Hist. (1791) 11. 47 Land to be quon- 
quered by the Scottes. 1667 Mitton /. LZ. 1v. 391 By con- 
quering this new world. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. 
bee But they first determined jointly to conquer Lom- 

ardy. 

b. Const. from (formerly zZo7, 07) the loser. 
[O¥. conquerre une chose sur quelgitun.] 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860)7 Yo conquere straunge countrees 
..as king Alexandre conquerid uppon the Romayne. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. xxi, Helpe and socour for to conquer 
al the londe upon Belyn. 1525 Lp. Berners Fvo/ss. II. 
ecxviil. [ccaiv.] 673 They were conquered vpon the turkes, 
and tourned perforce to the crysten faythe. 1726-31 Tinpac 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) U1. 54 Calais and the other 
places in Picardy conquered upon tbe English. 

+ @. Const. to, zzto the hands of (a person’. Obs. 
¢1380 Wycuir IVs. (1880) 55 pe arke or couere of god was 
conquerid in-to enemyes hondis. /é/d. 63 Pus alle men ben 
conquerid to Fe fend almost. 
d. To gain honour, 
War, 

1375 Barsour Bruce 11. 397 The gude..held the stour To 
conquyr thaim endles honour. 1475 CAxTon Fason 33 For 
to conquere a name in armes. 1525 Lp. BerNners fvoiss. 
II. clxix. [clxv.] 477 Yonge and lusty, and lykely to conquere 
honour. 1842 Auison //7st. Europe (ed. 8) X. 1xx. § 42. 540 
At all hazards we must conquer a maritime peace. 

+3. To gain, or win (a battle, a victory). Obs. 
[So OF. conquerre une bataille.] 

61475 Partetwuay 4319 Er the victory be conquere[d] and 
gette. 1557 Nortu tr. Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 123a/1 The 
greate battayles they haue conquered. 

4. fg. To gain or win bya struggle in which 
opposition or obstruction is overcome. [In OF. 
12th c.] 

1676 Hate Conteipl. 1. 75 Here was Love and Goodness 
. sufficient to conquer our hearts‘into admiration and Aston- 
ishment. 1706 Prittips (ed. Kersey’, Coxguer..to gain or 
win Peoples Hearts or Affections. 1844 Kincrake ZLothex 
xxxv. (1878) 319 Conquer his daily bread by the threats of 
his dragoman. 1881 Pad/ Afad/ G. 25 Feb. 3/2 Nationalities 
striving to conquer their independence, 1884 19th Cevct?. 
Dec. 1020 He was left to conquer for himself tbe education 
he was determined to have. 

III. To overcome by force. 

5. To overcome (an adversary), gain the victory 
over, vanquish, subdue. [So in OF, 12th c.] 

a 1300 Cursor JJ. 2233 \Cott.) Godd we sal conquer wit 
fight. ¢1374 CHaucer Anel. & Arc. 37 The hardy quene 
Of Cithea that he conquerd had. ¢1380 Wycuir JVs. 
11880) 330 Hou ly3tly my3t antecrist conqwere pe churche. 
@ 1400-50 4 Ze.rander 3096 Quatt sulda knyght more Couett 
pen conquer hys foes. 1594 SHaxs. Rich. [/T, v. iil. 332 If 
we be conquered, let men conquer vs, And not these bastard 
Britaines. 1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. to People 195 
A northern nation possessing iron, has ever conquered 
southern ones that roll on gold. 1856 Emerson Exg. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) Il. 24 The Germans, whom 
the Romans found hard to conquer in two hundred and ten 
years. 

6. trausf. and fig. To get the better of; to 
master, overcome. 

1654 Eart Orrery Parthen. (1676) 583 We bad already so 
far conquer'd our voyage, that we were come to the top of 
.. Taurus. 1662 Stittincri. Orig. Sacr. 1. i. § 17 Their 
necessities kept theni in continual! employment; and after 
that they conquered them, they, etc. 1732 Pore Zp. Bathurst 
154 The ruling Passion, be it what it will, The ruling Passion 
conquers Reason still. 1755-73 JoHNson, To surmount; to 
overcome: as, he conquered his reluctance. 1780 CowPER 
Table T. 523 Like a proud swan, conquering the stream- by 
force. 1832 Hr. Martineau //70/ & Vad. iil. 44 To conquer 
the shyness she felt coming on. 1872 Rusxin Eagée’s N. i. 3 
If they had completely conquered the old habit. 


IV. 7. absol. and intr. Tobe the conqueror, make 
conquests, gain the victory, be victorious. For- 
merly construed with zor, of (=from), ov. [In 


OP, Niutde Gl) 

¢1300 A. tds. 4875 And evermore hy beth werrende And 
upon other conquerrende. 1393 Lanct. P. PP. C. iv. 251 
A kyng bat conquerep of hys enemyes. 1525 Lp. Berneks 
Frotss. \1. xciii, [Ixxxix.] 280 We thought we conquered 
greatly on tbem whan we had of their money. 1526-34 
TinpaLe Rev. vi. 2 He went forth conqueringe and forto 
overcome [1611 hee went foorth conquering, and to con- 
quere]. 1594 SHaxs. Ach. ///, v. iil. 150 Arme, fight, and 
conquer, for faire Englands sake. 1611 Beaum. & FL. Aiug 
4 wo A... i, Trust me Tigranes, she can do as much In 
peace, as lin war; she'll conquertoo. 1773 Gotpsm. (¢7tle’, 
She Stoops to Conquer. 1843 Prescott .I/e.x2co vii. v. (1864) 
457 Cortez... did not conquer from the mere ambition of 
conquest. 


a mame, peace, etc., in 


CONQUERABLE. 


Conquerable (kp-nkorab’l), a. [f. Conquer v. 
+-ABLE; perh. a. earlier F. conguérable (Godef. 
and Cotgr.).] Capable of being conquered, ovcr- 
come, or subdued. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (1632) 61 It maketh all toyles 
supportable, all difficulties conquerable. «a 1641 Br. Moun- 
tacu Acts & Mon. (1642) 181 ‘The Parthians were not con- 
querable but by a king. 1784 Ricuarnson Graudtson 
(1781) I. xvi, roz While his esteem for me is young and 
conqnerahle. 1860 Mits. Repr. Govt. i. (1865) 3 Nhe habits 
may be ultimately conquerable by better government. 

Ilence Conquerableness. 

1640 Br. Reynotps /asstons xxiv. 242 The Conquerable- 
nesse of the Object by our owne means. 

+Conquerant (kgnkorant), @. and sé, Obs. 

[a. F. congudérant, pr. pple. of conguérir.] 

A. adj Conquering, victorious. (Cf. wz/itant.) 

1638 J. Lop (fs¢/e), The Church Conquerant over Hu- 
mane Wit, 

B. sé. A conqueror. 

1655 tr. /rancion 55, 1 made a flat retreat into a Closet I 
found open..Thither the wanton Conquerants pursued me. 

Conquered (kpykaid), ppl. a. [f. Conquer 
~—-ED!.) Acquired or won by conquest, overcome, 
vanquished, subdued. 

1552 Huroet, Conquered, fopulatus, subtugatus. 1579 
J. Sruspes Gaping Gulf Cv b, [Henry VI] lost both the 
new conquired title and ancient hereditarye dominions. 
1752 Jounson Rambler No. 204 ? 2 The tribule of con- 
quered kingdoms, 1844 H. H. Witson Srtt. Judia 11. 
153 The protection of the..conquered provinces. 

absot, 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. xt. 707 ‘The conquered also, and 
enslav’d by Warr, Shall with thir freedom lost all virtu 
loose. 1812 Sin H. Davy Chem, Phitos.7 The conquerors 
became the pupils of the conquered. 

Conquerer, obs. f. ConQquEROR. 

Conqueress (kpynkerés). Also 5 conquires, 
6 -queres, 6-7 -esse. [Corresponds to an OF. 
conquereresse, fem. of corgquerere, -eor: see -ESS.] 
A female conqueror. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 5105, 1, Candace pe conquires. 1503 
Hawes Axamp. Viri. iv. 44 A conqueres so puyssaunt. 
1596 Srenser #. Q. v. vii. 36 The noble conqueresse Herselfe 
came in. 1651 Biccs New Disp. 78 After Nature hath 
return’'d Conqueresse. 1858 Masson J/itton 1. 160 His 
conqueress being some beauty who had been seen by chance. 

Conquering (kp'nkarin), v4/. sb. The action 
of the vb. Conquer. (Now chiefly gerwndta/.) 

21340 Hampote Psalter 522 Takyn prisoneres in con- 
queryng. c1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Conqueste or conquer- 
ynge, conguestus. 1590 Sir J. SmytH Disc. Weapons Sign. 
“*, All which .. daungers of conquering. .have proceeded 
chiefly through the negligence of their Princes. 1813 
Soutury Alarch to Moscow 5 For as for his conquering 
Russia. .do it he would. 

Conquering, f//. a. [f. Conquer v + -1NG 2.] 
That conquers; victorious. 

1591 Snaxs. 1 //en. V/, 11.1. 26 God is our Fortresse, in 
whose conquering name Let vs resolue to scale their flinty 
bulwarkes. 165: Hospees Leviath. in. xiii. 314 Submission 
to a conquering Enemy. 1747 Morett Joshua \Chorus’, 
See, the conquering hero comes. 1847 Emerson Aefr. 
Jen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 304 The bounds of whose con- 
quering intelligence no man had ever reached. 1871 Morey 
Vottatre (1886) 54 A descendant of the conquering Franks. 

b. That decides a contest. 

Mod, Yhey are uow playing the conquering game [e.g. in 
a chess tournament]. 

Conqueringly (kenkarinli’, adv. [f prec. + 
-Ly *.) In a conquering manner, victoriously. 

1600 F. Waker Sf. Mandeville 14a, They made war 
and inuaded conqueringly vpon other Countries. 1865 
Neaxe //ymus Glor. Parad, 30 Grant me conqueringly to 
wrestle, 

Co'nquerless, a. poetic. rare. [f. CONQUER v. 
+-LESS.] Not to be conquered, invincible. 

ts9s Markuamn Sir R. Grinvile lv. (Arb.) 57 Which 
seeming conquerlesse, did conquests lend. 1868 AUGUSTA 
Wesster tr. J/edea 13 Her passionate conquerless soul. 


+Conquerment. Olds. [f. Coxquerv. + 
-MENT. It corresponds in form to OF. conguere- 
ment, med.l.. conguirimentum, conquerementum, 
and may have been formed thereon.] Conquest. 

1597 Be. Haut Sat. i. vii. 28 The Nuns of new-woon 


Cales his bonnet lent, In lieu of their so kind a conquer- 
ment. 


Conqueror (kp‘nkara1). Forms: 4conquerur, 
4-8 -roure, -querrour, 4-7 -querour, 5 -quirour, 
6 -querer, (Sc. concreour), 6- conqueror. [a. 
Al. conguerour, OF. conquereor (later conguereur, 
Cotgr.), oblique case of conguerere:—L. types 
*conquerctorem, *conguxrétor, agent-n. f. *con- 
quwrére. see CONQUER. 

Parallel forms in Pr. were gueretre, engueretre, obl. case 
gueredor, ‘Yhe corresponding nominative fornt in OF. 
would have -efre, -o/re; but at an early date, this ending 
was conformed to -eve, the phonetic representative of the L. 
nominalive -éfor. The various oblique forms -d/d7em, 
-@torem, -itérem had fallen together phonetically as -eder, 
whence -eor, eur; and the nominatives were analogically 
levelled under the most frequent form -ere.] 


One who gains possession of a country, etc., by 
force of arms ; one who subdues or subjugates a 
nation ; one who conquers or vanquishes an adver- 
sary, a victor. (Cf. the synonymous ConqveEsToR, 
ConqQuEson.) 


@1300 Cursor Af. 3 (Cott.) Alisaunder be conquerour. 
1307 Elegy Edw. J, in Pot. Songs (Camden) 250 Thou ait 
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cleped conquerour In uch bataille thou hadest pris. ¢ 1325 

. A. Addit. 1’, B. 1322 As conquerour of vche a cost he 
cayser watz hatte. 1398 TRevisa Barth. De PR. xu. xi. 
(1495) 421 He that is ouercome is obedyenle to the con- 


queronr. ?ax1q00 Morte Arth. 65 ‘This ilke kyde con- 
querour. c1ge0 Lancetot 343 The worthi conqueroure 
Arthure. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. 7/, u,v. 12 Both tugging to 


be Victors, brest to brest : Yet neither Conqueror, nor Con- 
quercd, 1641 J. Jackson rue Evang. T. 1. 209 In 
Warre, even lhe Conqueror is commonly a loser. 1769 
Rosertson Chas, I’, V1. vi. 114 Vhe conquerors of that un- 
fortunate quarter of the globe. 1839 ‘Tiirtwatt Greece 
VIT. 367 After the hattle, it remained for the conquerors to 
divide the spoil, 1871 FREEMAN Vorm. Cong. (1876) 1V. 13 
William was a foreign Conqueror, King in very truih only 
by the edge of the sword. 

b. Used as a distinctive surname or title of 
victorious princes; esp. in Lag. (ist. of William I, 
often referred to familiarly as ‘the Conqueror ’, 

So far as English or AngloFr. evidence goes, there appears 
no reason to think that as applied to William I, this term 
or its corresponding med.L. conguastor, conguestor, con- 
quisttor (see Conqurstor) meant anything else than ‘ con- 
queror’ in sense 1,=domttor or expugnator Angtoruim, 
triumphator Angliz of the contemporary chroniclers, The 
notion that conguestor had here only the sense of ‘acquirer’ 
or ‘purchaser’ as distinguished from ‘inherilor’ (see sense 
2, and Conquest 5, in Scotch Law), appears to have been 
first started by Spelman (or his posthumous editors , whence 
il was taken by Blackstone and later writers. The historical 
evidence as to the use of the word shows that the appella- 
tion Conqueror, Congurstor was applied to William the 
Great, just as to lexstihee the Great, to Charles the 
Great, to Jayme I of Arragon (ef Conquistador), etc. 

[cf. @ 1300, ¢ 1500, above.] a 1300 Cursor Al. 24791 (Cott.) 
Willam basterd .. He pat conquerur was gode, and for to 
warrai vnderstode; Sua stalworth man he was of hand, pat 
with his forse he wan the land. [¢ 1300 Laxctort Caron. 
(Rolls) I. 436 William le Conquerour.. Engleterre conquist 
par graunt vasselage, Sur le ray Harald.] ¢ 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Langtoft (1810) 86 William pe Conquerour .. Alle 
England he wan porgh his vassalage & Harold kyng ouer 
ran, /did. 85 ‘he conquerour is laid at Kame dede in 
graue. 1536 BEtLeNDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I, Ixiv, William, 
the Bastard aad Concreour of Ingland, tuk the crown efter 
the slauchter of king Herald. 1598 Bp. Hatt Sav. 1v. ii. 
136 And tels how first his famous ancestor Did come in 
long since with the Conquerour. 1867 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. |. Pref., Down to the actual accession of William the 
Conqueror. 1869 /é/d. (1876) III. xvi. 561 The work of the 
Conquest was now formally completed; the Conqueror sat 
in the royal seat of England, 

e. transf. and fig. 

¢ 1374 CHaucer Jroylus v. 794 But who-so myghte wynnen 
swyctr a flour..He myghie seyn he were a conquerour. 
1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 56 b, A conquerour of his 
owne wyll. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Nom. viii. 37 Neuerthe- 
lesse, in all these thynges we are more then conquerers, 
through him that loued vs. 1606 Saks. Ant. § Cl. iW. 
xiv. 62, 1 am conqueror of my selfe. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. 
-Vat. (1852) II. 399 The Saviour of mankind..must be a 
conqueror by a conquest greater than that of the world, the 
conquest of himself. 

d. The victor in a contest of skill or strength, in 
a game, etc. 

1656 CowLey Pind. Odes (1687) 20 The Conquerours in 
the Olympique Games were..crowned wilh a Garland of 
Wild-Olive. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xxiv. 108 And he 
that at one leap compasses the greatest space of ground, 
is reckon'd the Conqueror. 

atirth, 1601 Ho.ttann Ptiuy 1. 221 He made an end of 
the conquerour champion. 

e. collog. =Conquering game. 

AlJod. We have not time to play the conqueror [at whist]. 

+2. Se. Law. One who acquires property other- 
wise than by inheritance : see CONQUEST 5. Ods. 

1597 SkENE De Verb, Signif. s v. Conquestus, Gif con- 
quests lands, after the decease of the Conquerour, dois anis 
ascende to ony person. 

+ Co‘nquerous, @. Ols. [f. Conquer v. +-0Us: 
after words like wesrterozs.] Conquering ; victori- 


ous. 

1571 FortescvE Forest of Hist. 82b, His conquirous 
exploytes. 1§79 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune 1. \xiv. 
88 b, Augustus..gaue great summes of money for them that 
saluted hym conquerous and triumphant Caesar. 1593 G. 
Harvey Pierce's Sup. 53 When Alexander in his conquerous 
expeditions visited the ruins of Troy. 

+ Conques, -queis,v. Sv. Ols. Also 6 -ys, 
-eas, 6-7 -ess, 7 -ise, -ish. [Exact formation 
doubtful; possibly f. Conqurse s4.; or, like it, 
from the F. pa. pple. conguds, -ise (cf. comprise, 
compromise’; but it may have been from the 
earlier pa. pple. Conquest, by treating the ¢ as 
the native suffix and taking cowgues as the stem. 
Conguest was subseq. treated as its pa. pple. and 
pa. t. (as if=congues+?), and conformed to its 
variant spellings, as congzeist, -queast, -quist.) 

1. ¢rans. To get possession of, acquire as pro- 
perty, to gain, win. 

¢ 1450 Henryson Wor. Fad. (1571) 29 To conques worldly 
good. 1556 Lauper Dewties of Ningis 254 Rather than 
Conqueis gold in cartis. ¢1g65 Lixprsay (Pitscottie) Chron 
Scot. (1728) 18 Greedy to conquess greater rents to his 
pee. 1609 Skexe Neg. Way. 26 Albeit the husband 
hes litill heritage, and hes conquessed thereafter many 
lands, 1633 W. StrutHer Sue igo hines g In end they 
conquish vanitie of vanities. 1637 RuTurerrorp Lefé. \1862) 
1. 443 Our leel-come and lawfully conquessed joy. a 1653 
Z, Boy in Zion's Flowers (1855) Intrcd. 42 Man may 
conquise Lands to his Children. : 

2. To gain in war, conquer; to win a battle); to 
vanquish, 


CONQUEST. 


©1470 Henry IWetlace 1. 358 Bot Wallace thriss this 
kynrik conquest haile. 1513 Doucnas “nets 1x. v. 102 As 
victouris.. ‘lo conquys Itale. 1549 Compl. Scot. x. 85 Thai 
haue intendit veyris contrar scotland, in hope to conques it. 
@1§72 Knox Jltst, ef Wks. 1846 I. 78 So shall England 
be conqueast within a year. a 1651 Catperwoon /fist, Airk 
(1843) IT. 521 When ifannibal went to conqueisse Italle. 

Hence Conquessed f//. a., Conquessing vh/. 5d. 

1549 Compt. Scot. Prol. 14 The conquessingis of realmis. 

+ Conquese, -eis, 5/. Sc. Ods. Also 5 -quace. 
(app. a. OF. congutse, -isse, sb. fem. f. congits, 
conguise, pa. pple. of conguerre to CONQUER] = 
ConQueEst sd, in senses 4 6. 

€137§ Quoniam Attach, xcvii. (Jam.\, The conquese of 
any frie man, deceissand vest and saised therein, without 
heires lawfullie gottin of his awin bodie, ascends to him, 
quha is hefore gottin, and heritage descends be degric. 
¢ 1470 Ilinry Wallace 1. 60 Edwarde Langschanks .. herd 
tell weyle Scotland stude in sic cace, Ile thocht till hym to 
mak it playn conquace [z. x. haill conqueis}. 1535 57k WART 
Cron, Scot. I. 653 Of thame.. haill conqueis for to mak. 
1641 R. Bawuie Lett. & Frats. (2841) 1. 312 Bernard of 
Weymar’s conquieses in Alsatia, 


+ Conquesor. Sc. Oés. rare. In 7 con- 
queisor. [f. Conques 7, + -on.] = Conqurron. 

1641 R. Baiwuier Lett. & Frais. (1841) 1. 323 Power to the 
firs! Conqueisors 1o impose lawes was not doubtful. 


Conquest (kp'nkwest',sd. Also 3 5 conqueste. 
[Represents two OF. words: (1) conquest (now 
conguct) m.:—l.. type *conguiestum (cf. Pr. con- 
guist, It. congursto), med.L. conguestum, -qguistunt, 
for L. conquisitum, neuter of pa. pple. of congui- 
rére (see Conquer ; (2) OF. congueste (now 
conguéte) fem. = Pr. conquesta, Sp., It., med.L. 
conquesta, -qguista, fem. sb. from the pa. pple. 
(parallel to sbs. in -ata, -ade, -ée). Vhe latter of 
these expressed the action, the former the proceeds 
of acquiring or conquering. Cf. acymest, OF. 
aquest, but inquest, request, OV. engueste, regueste. 
Conguét, conguéte are still distinct in F., but in 
Eng., through loss of final -e and of grammatical 


gender, the two forms ran together at an early date. 

The original sense in med.L. and F. was ‘acquisition, 
esp. as the result of effort’; including getting by force of 
arms as well as by other means. Hence two lines of de- 
velopment: first, with the feudal jurists ‘personal acquisi- 
tion of estate, as opposed to inheritance’, without specific 
reference to the mode, whether by force of arms, by grant, 
or (in later times) by money, called Purcuase in English 
Law; secondly, ‘acquisition by force of arms, military 
conquest’, ‘I'he latter of these is by far the earlier in Eng- 
lish, and has always been (with its transferred uses’ the 
only popular sehse. The general sense of acquisition and 
esp. the legal sense as opposed to inherilance, is chiefly 
Scotch and prominent in Scotch law.] 

I. Conquest by war or combat. 

1. The action of gaining by force of arms ; acqui- 
sition by war; subjugation of a country, etc. 
(OF. congueste.] 

¢1325 Coer de L. 6 It is ful god to here in jeste Off his 
prowesse and hys conqueste. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 25 [see Conquer 2]. /éid. 51 Seuentene 3ere was he 
[Knoute] kyng porgh conquest & desceit. ?@1400 Morte 
arth. 26 Qwene that the kynge Arthur by conqueste hade 
wonnyne Castetles and kyngdoms, and contreez many. 
¢1400 Maunpey. (Roxb,) vi. 18 Pe sowdan es lord of fiue 
kyngdomes, whilk he has geten by conquest. ¢1456 Lypc. 
Verses on Niugs of Eng. x. 4 in Fist, Collect. Cama. Soc. 
(1876) 49 This myghty Wylliam Duke of Normandye.. 
Made kynge by conqueste of Irutys Albyon. 1555 Eoren 
(title), Decades of the newe worlde or west India, Conteyn- 
yng the nauigations and conquestes of the Spanyardes. 
1651 Hosses Leviath. Concl. 391 Conquest... is the Ac- 
quiring of the Right of Soveraignty by Victory. 1752 
Hume £ss. § Treat. (1777) 1. 225 Most conquests have 
gone from north to south. 1796 H. Hunter tr. Sf. /erre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 674 They accompanied our soldiers 
in their conquests, and acquired lands in America. 

b. with of and odject. 

1384 Cuaucer ZL. G. IV. 1298 (Dido) To the conqueste of 
ytayle My destany is soone for to sayle. 1477 Eart. Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 85 Kinges been worshipped. for conquestes 
of landes & regions. ¢1477 Caxton Jason Prol., The historie 
of Iason, towchyng the conqueste of the golden flese. 1695 
Eng. Anc, Const. England 6 Woes not .. conquest of a na- 
tion by arms give the conqueror a power from God to rule 
over that people? 1844 H. H. Witson frit. Judea V1. 33 
The easy conquest of Arakan, and the subjugation of 
Manipur. a —" 

ec. transf. and fig.; esp. the gaining or captivating 
of the favour, affections, or hand of another. 

1695 SUAKS. Yoh i. i. 290 Retter conquest neuer canst 
thou make, Then arme thy constant and thy nobler parts 
Against these giddy loose suggestions. 1611 Brats. & 
Fi. Ang & no AV. i, Nature did her wrong, lo print con- 
tinual conquest on her cheeks, And make no man worthy 
for her to take. 1831 Lytton Godolphin 33 Constance, 
dressed for conquest, sat alone in her dressing-room. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Weatth Wks. Bohn Il 76 When 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest «f letters and arts, 
1887 J. Kyicut in Dict. Nat. Brog. 1X. 355 2 The con- 
quest of the marguis was..soon effected, and the pair were 
married in Paris in 1645. — 

2. The action of overcoming or vanquishing ; 
gaining of victory. Also /zy. 

61315 Suorenau 148 Nys gryt stryf wythoute queade, 
And ther conqueste ys, stryf ys neade, And som y-schent. 
¢ 1340 Gave, & Gr. Ant. 311 Where is now your sourquy- 
drye & your conquestes. 1485 Caxton /'ref. Malory's 
Morte Arthur 2b, ‘The fyfthe book treareth ¢f the con- 
queste of Luctus themperour {by Arthur], 1§26 der, 


CONQUEST. 


Perf.(W.de W. 1531) 208 b, His victory wherin he ouercame 
the deuy] was moost perfyte triumph and conquest. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 Hez. V/, v. ii. 10, I must yeeld my body to the 
Earth, And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 1613 R. 
C. Table Alph. ied. 3', Conquest, victory. 1789 BELSHAM 
Ess. 1. xii. 223 The conquest of difficulties is never a source 
of pleasure. 1814 Scott Ld. of sles iv. xx, Amid the 
pealing conquest-cry. 

_b. Attributed to the conquered: The condition 
of being conquered. 

1677 Gitpin Demonol. (1867) 471 But though they may be 
more troubled, yet they may be furthest from conquest. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1v. 640 Having shifted ev'ry 
Form to scape, Convinc’d of Conquest, he resum’d his 
Shape [victus tv sese redit). 

3. The Conguest or Norman Conguesi: the ac- 
quisition of the crown of England by William, 
Duke of Normandy, in 1066. 

(1327 Murimutn Chzox., Anno Domini mcccxxvi. .et regis 
Edwardi tertii a conquastu primo.] 1389 in Ang. Gilds 
(1870) 14 Kyng Edward pe thridde after ie conquest. 1428 
in Surtees Misc. (1890) 3 In be yer of be regne of Kyng 
Henre Sext after pe Conqueste fyft. 1589 Nasue Wks. 
(ed. Grosart) I. 50 Some men spring from the coffer, not from 
the Conquest. 1631 WeeveR Anc. Fun. Alon. 655 Swaine 
was Lord in the Conquest time. 1647 CLARENDON //ist. 
Reb, 1. (1843) 4,1 A family of an ancient extraction, even 
from the time of the conquest. 1867 FREEMAN Nori. Cong. 
(1876) I. 3 As a conquest, compared with earlier and with 
later conquests, the Norman Conquest of England holds a 
middle place between the two classes. 

4. That which is acquired by force of arms; a 
possession or acquisition made in war; a conquered 
country, ete. : now restricted to tersitorial acquisi- 
tions, formerly also including booty. [OF. corgues?.] 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2540 (Cott.) O pair conquest he tok pe 
tend. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 27 Alisaundre ..To knightes.. 
after that they have deserved Yaf the conquestes, that he 
wanne. a1s00 Chaucer's Dreme 934 The lord..said he 
would within that yle Be lord and sire.. And called it there 
his new conquest. 160x SHaks. Fel. C, 1. 1, 37 Wherefore 
reioyce? What Conquest brings he home? What Tribu- 
taries follow him to Rome? 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 1. viii. 
(1692) 36 They soon became the Conquest of the Greeks. 
1692 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) 11. 633 Orders are issued 
for all young men in the new conquests capable of bearing 
arms, to list themselves in the French service. 1829 SourHEY 
Sir 1. More 1.342 No person in Portugal or its conquests 
should make use of the instrument. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. v. 224 His new conquest of Calais remained a part 
of the possessions of the English crown. 

b. Zransf. and fig., said esp. of a person whose 
favour or affections have been won by art. 

@ 1631 Donne Poenzs (1650) 57 But thou wilt lose the stile 
of conquerour, If I, thy conquest, perish bythy hate. 1712 
STEELE Sfec?. No. 306 ? 2 To resign Conquests is a Task as 
difficult in a Beauty as anHero. 19971 Junius Lett. lix. 307 
Perhaps he found her at first too easy a conquest. 

5. Phr. Zo make (win) a conquest. Also To 
make a conguest of: to reduce to a conquercd 
position, to conquer. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 93 After this Alexander 
made grett conquestis. 1570 R. Epwarps Damon & P. in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 102, I joy as inuch as he that hath a 
conquest won. 1593 SHaks. Lucy. 1767 Shall rotten death 
make conquest of the stronger And leave the faltering 
feeble souls alive. 1608 — Per. 1. iv. 69 And make a 
conquest of unhappy me 1712 SwitT Let. Eng. Tongue 
Wks. 1755 II. 1. 186 Till we are invaded and made a con- 
quest by some other states. 1838 Lytron Adice 21 Which 
at once made a conquest of Evelyn's heart. 1874 Bancrort 
Footpr. Time i. 61 They never made permanent conquests 
in that direction. 

IL. Conquest of property, ctc. Se. 
6. Sc. Law. a. The personal acquisition of rcal 
property otherwise than by inhcritance. b. Real 
estate so acquired, as opposed to Acritage (the 
distinction as it affected the Law of Succession 
was abolished in 1874); hence fee, heir, steccesston 
of conquest. 

(1198-9 Ze Roll 10 Rich. 7 (Entry of fine made 30 
Hen. II, 1184) in Madox Form. Angl. 217 Et de primo 
conquestu vel de escaeta de hereditate ipsarum przdic- 
tarum B. et M. a quocunque illud accipient predicti G. et 
B. uxor ejus..dabunt, etc.] 

?errso Leges 4 Burg. xlil. (Se. Acts 1. 340) Terram quam 
habet de conquestu suo [? 15th c. ¢vas/. Vhe landis that he 
has of conquest]. ?a1300 Neg. Alay. iv. xlii (zbid. 1. 369) 
Quia conquestus terrarum..debet gradatim ascendere et 
hereditas gradatim descendere. [1375see CoNQUESE]. 1425 
Wyntoun Chron, vu. ii. 181 For he hys sowne wes mydlest 
He gawe [hym] tharefor hys conqwest. ¢ 1583 Sir J. Bat- 
Four Practicks 162 ‘Jam.) Gif ony nan hes sum landis 
pertening to him as heritage, and some uther landis as 
conquelst. 21608 Craig Jus Feudale nu. xv. § 10 Nos 
conquestum dicimus, Angli et Normanni pousches. 1681 
Stair /zsZ. 1. iv. 33 The immediate elder brother succeed- 
ing in conquest and the immediate younger in heritage. 
1861 W. Bert Dict. Law Scot. 219 Where the deceased 
has died without lawful issue.. heritage descends to the 
immediate younger brother of deceased, but conquest as- 
cends to the immediate elder brother. 1874 Act 37 $ 38 
Vict. c.94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest 
and fees of heritage is hereby abolished. 

@. Conquest of marriage: property acquircd 
during wedlock, and provided for in the marriage 
contract. (Cf. Littré ‘ Conguét, acquét fait durant 
la communauté des époux ’.) 

1861 W. Bert Dict. Law Scot. 219 A subject purchased 
with money acquired by industry or economy is conquest in 
this sense; but land or any other subject purchased with 
borrowed money is not conquest of the marriage, except in 
su far as..of greater value than the price paid for it. 
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+7. gen. Acquisition, gain, possession gained. 
Chiefly Sc. (exc. where fg. from 1). Obs. 

1500-20 Dunzar ‘ Schir, 37¢ rentemnbir’ vii, Quhen seruit 
is all vdir man .. Na thing I get, na conquest than. 1556 
Lauper Devwties of Kyngis 264 Wrang Conquest maks 
myscheuous end. 1570 Levins .Vanip. 92/13 A Conquest, 
acquisttio, 1603 Jas. in S. R. Gardiner Hist. Eng. (1884) 
I. 91 How happy I think myself by the conquest of so 
faithful and so wise a counsellor. 


III. Cond. 

1814 [see 2]. 1818 SuHettey Euganean Hills 122 With 
thy conquest-branded brow Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne. 

+ Conquest (stress ,var.), v. Obs. fa. OF. 
congueste-r (still in Cotgr.):—late L. type *con- 
questare, from conguexsilare ; also OF. conguzsier, 
-guiler, cf. It. conguistare, Sp. and Pg. conguistar, 
med.L. conguesl-, conguisiare:—L. type *conguisi- 
lare, freq. of conguirére: sce CONQUER, and cf. 
AcQuistT z.] 

1. trans. To get possession of, acquire, gain. 

[1292 Britron iv. viit. § x Cist pleintif neqedent ne i purra 
rien conquestre [3 A/7.S.S. conquester, 2 conquere, 1 recon- 
quere ; ¢rans/, Yet the plaintiff cannot recover anything 
therein.] 1597 Jas. 1 Dzmonol, u. i, That spirit whereby 
she [the ‘ Pythonisse ’] conquested such gain to her masters. 

2. To gain in war, conquer; to gain (a battle) ; 
to vanquish, beat. 

1375 Barsour Sruce xvi. 315 To conquest [zv.7. conquer, 
ed. 1616 conquesse] the land all halely. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt. (1880) 160 They..shal come into spayne, for to conqueste 
the londes. ¢ 1489 — Sonnes of Aynion ix. 206 He con- 
quested many bataylles. 1570 T. Preston Casmbyses in 
Hazl. Dodsley IV. 177 To conquest these fellows the man I] 
will play, 1644 A. Trevor Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) III. 
320 Who will give him occasion to conquest him too shortly. 

+ Conquest (stress var.), pa. pple. Obs. Also 
7 -ist. {Form-history doubtful: it may have 
directly represented mcd.L. conguestus, -guistus, 
pa. pple. of conguxrire, -guirére (sce CONQUER) ; 
but more prob. it was a shortening of congzested, 
pa. pple. of Conquest v. (cf. “ighted, lit, com- 
mitted, commit, etc.); this is corroborated by the 
occurrence of the same form as pa. t. 

In Sc. conguest was analysed as congues+t, and treated 
as pa. pple. and pa.t. of Conques v., beside conguess-ed, 
-tt. In this capacity it was also spelt congueist, -gucas!, 
-guist, by conformation to the vb., under which these forms 
will be found.] : 

1. Acquired, gained, received in possession. Sv. 

¢ 1330 R. BruNNE Chrovz, (1810) 325 To haf in heritage.. 
als a propire bing pat were conquest tille him. 1567 Asp. 
Beatoun in H. Cainpbell Leve-lett. Alary Q. Scots (1824) 
222 That reputation in all godliness 3e have conquist of 
lang. a 1670 Sir J. Scor Staggering State 124 in Maidment 
Se. Pasquils (1868) 79 Sir John Hay .. has. .never conquest 
any land but a poor piece in Galloway. 

2. Conquered in war; vanquished, overcome. 

1325 £. £. Allit. P. B. 1305 Nov he be kyng hatz con- 
quest & be kyth wunnen. 1423 Jas. I Xiugis Q. c, 3e have 
3our man witb his gude will conquest [ze rest]. ¢1440 
Bone Flor. 1201 Tyll y have thys londe conqueste [rzsze 
best]. @1500 Chaucer's Dreme 1661 They were lightly 
conquest And prayed toa poore feast. 1549 Compl. Scot. 1. 
19 The diuyne sapiens. .causis conqueriours to be conquest. 

Conquesting, v//. 54. [f. prec. vb. +-1NG 1.] 

+1. Acquisition by force of arms; conquering. 

1555 Even Decades Pref. : Arb.) 52 He euen then ..sente 
furth shyppes for tbe conquestynge of the Indies. 47d. 373 
The conquestynge of fortie or fyftie myles here and there. 

2. Acquisition otherwise than by inheritance. Sc. 

1823 Gatt Entail 1. xviii. 147 The property is my own 
conquesting. .I may make a kirk and a mill o’t an I like. | 

+ Conque'stion. Ods.—° fad. L. conguestio in 
same sense. ] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Conguestion, a complaining. 

+ Conquestor. Os. Also 5-6 -our. [ME. and 
AF, congueslour =OF. conguesieur, ad. med.L. coz- 
questor, conguésior, in same sense, for conguexsitor 
(like guzstor from guesilor) = conguisilor (itself 
also in same sense in Trivet).} = Conqueror. 

As asurname, often used as equivalent to AZagnus, ‘Great’: 
e.g. Alexander, Charles, William the Great, or Conquestor. 

[a 1491 J. Rossi Hist. Reg. Angi. (1716) 118 Per Alexan- 
drum Magnum et alios Conquestores.] 1494 Fasyan 
Chron. vi. clxxix. 176 Takyng example of Charlys the con- 
questour. 1549 Compd, Scot. ix. 80 Vrangus conquestours.. 
hes be thair tyrany inuadit vthir cuntrays. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 319 In the which the conquestours had hytherto 
neuer good successe. 1609 Sxene Aeg. Alag. 57 King 
Robert Bruise, the great conquestor. 

b. Applied to William I of England, the Con- 
qucror. [Chiefly in Latin.] 

{1100-40 Orpericus Vitat. 603 A, Guillelmus Magnus id 
est Conquastor rex Angloruin, ¢ 1325 Trivet Av. (1845) 
4 Henricus primus ..Willelmi, qui Conquisitor erat, filius. 
¢ 1450 LypG. Verses on Kings in Hist. Collect. (Camd. Soc. 
1876) 49 Aeading, Wyllelmus Conquestor, ax1491 J. Rossi 
Hist. Reg. Ang. i1716) 106 Rex Willielmus conquestor post 
conquestum cum obsidibus de Anglicis in Normanniam 
transmeavit.] @1670 Hacket Abd, He illiams u. (1692) 108 
In the reign of our Williain Conquestor. [1843 Cartyve 
Past & Present ui. xiii, (1887) 184, I have a certain inde- 
structible regard for Willelmus Conquzstor.] 

Conquinate, bad form of CoINQUINATE. 

+Conquisi'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. con- 
guisition-em, n. of action from conguir-cre to seck 
after, search for earnestly: sec Conguer.] A 
secking for, gctting together, procuring with care. 


CONSANGUINE. 


1612-5 Br. Hatt Contempl. O. T. xix. ix, The conquisi- 
tion of some costly marbles. /é/d. N. 7. 1v. v, What con- 
quisition is here of all sorts of curious dishes from the 
furthest seas and lands, to make up one hours meal? 

| Conquistador (kgnkistadjr). [Sp. con- 
guistador, n. of action from conguislar: sce 
CONQUEST v.] = ConQUEROR: used of the Spanish 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru, in the 16th century. 

1830 Scott Demonol. i. 13 The honest conquestador owns, 
that he himself did not see this animating vision. 1872 
Bates //lust. Trav. 1V. 230/2 The Conquistador .. sailed 
in them across Tezcoco to the final assault on Tenochtitlan. 

Conre‘ctor. [sec Con-.] An associate Rector ; 
a Second Master of a German Gymnasium. 

1647 T. Hitt Best & Worst of Paul(1648) Aj a, Gentle- 
men! How shal I salute you? Whether as my Con- 
Rectors; for so you are by the Statues of the Colledg 
(Trin. Coll. Camb.]; or as Friends? 1830 Cartyte Richter 
(1872) III. 17 The zealous Conrector .. desirous to render 
his Gymnasium as like a University as possible. 

Cored. rare. fad. med.L. conredium: see 
ConrREY.} = Corropy. 

1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl.1.i. 4 Pope Innocent IV. 
subsequently confirmed to Kelso the churches and schools 
of Roxburgh, free from all synodal rent and conreds. 

+Conre'gent, 2. Obs. [f. Con-+RxcEnT.] 
Ruling or reigning together. 

61485 Digby ALyst. (1882) Alor. isd. 754 Thre as matrones, 
with wonderfulle vysers, conregent. 

Conreligionist, var. of Co-RELIGIONIST. 

+Conrey. Ods. Also 3-4 conrai, 4 curreye, 
korray. [a. OF. conve? (also conreid, -701, -roy, 
corrot, courroy) orderly preparation, outfit, cquip- 
age, company of troops, esp. of horse, ordinance, 
provision, supplies, food = Pr. cove, conve? cquipage, 
provision, food, Sp. correo, Pg. correia, provision 
for letters, courier, post, It. corvedo cquipage, outfit, 
furniture, med.L. conrédtm: cquipage, outfit, coz- 
red?um provision for maintenance, etc. ; all going 
back to an early Rom. “conzédo, f. con- + *rédo 
(OF. ret, raz, vot) preparation, making ready, 
order: see ARRAY and Corropy. The primary 
sense was ‘making ready, equipment, equipage’ : 
of the great variety of senses which thence arose 
in OF., only fragments have survived in mod.F., 
Eng., and the other langs.] 

1. Equipment, outfit. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. 11513 (Cott.) Fair pai did pair conrai 
dight. ¢1330 R. Brune Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3345 Wel 
armed in ilke a conreye [v. ». armed were in all conrey]. 

2. A company equipped for fight ; a detachment, 
armament, battalion. 

¢ 1300 X. Alis. 5118 No man ne couthe areden The nombre 
.-Ne of the kynges curreye, That lasteth twenty mylen 
weye. ¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 304 Per formast 
conrey, per bakkis togidere sette. ¢1330 — Chron, Hace 
(Rolls) 4693 Alle pat were of his conrey Hyed bem faste, & 
wente per wey. /d7d. 13375 Kyghte batailles of gode array 
..Sire Agusel hadde pe first bataille .. A-child of Denmark 
fe prydde conreye [v. ~. correie]. 

+Consacramentary. 0bs.vare—'. [f. Con- 

+ SacRAMENTARY.}] A fcllow SACRAMENTARY. 

1565 Harpinec in Jewel Reply (1611) 61 Heere M. Tewell 
and his Consacramentaries do stagger, I doubt not. 

+Consacre, v. Os. [a. F. consacre-r=It. 
consacrare :—Romanic comsacrare, for L. conscerare 
to ConSECRATE.} fvazs. To consecrate, dedicate. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr.1.W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxvi. 40a, 
He was relygyous and professyd & consacred to god. 1523 
Lo. Berners Frotss. I. ceclxix. 606 He was sacred and 
anoynted .. with the holy ampell wherwt saynt Remy con- 
sacred Clouis. 1592 SyLvester 7ri. Faith iti. 5 Stoutly 
consacring Their lives and soules to God, in suffering. 
a1618 — Maiden’s Blush Wks. (1621) 816 There was a 
Peach-Tree growing there amid Ged Camosh Temple, to 
him consacred. ’ , : i 

Consaf, -saive, consaight, -sait, consail, 
consale, obs. ff. ConcEIVE, CoNcEIT, COUNSEL. 


Consa‘lutant, 2. vare—'. fad. L. consali- 
lant-em, pr. pple.of consaliitare to grect unitedly).] 
Saluting together. 

a 1886 N. Wesr in Howilet. Rev. May (1886) 407 The 
whole crowd [will] bow, consalutant, to the incarnate One. 

+Consanate, v. Oés.—° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consanare.} ‘To heal’. Cockeram 1623. 

+Consanguinate, v. Ols.—'  [f. as next 

+ -ATE3.] z7r. To have affinity or kinship zw7//. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urasia 417 My friends .. being 
vnfit to consanguinate with miserie. 

Consanguine (kpnse"ngwin), 2. (s6.) [a. F. 
consanguin, -ine, ad. L. consanguineus : see below.] 
= Consancuingous.  Consanguine Family: a 
name for a supposed early form of family constitu- 
tion : see quots. 1877-79. 

1610 GuiLuim Heraldry iu. v. (1660) 64 My brother and I 
are consanguine in the first degree. 1613 Heywoop Brazen 
Age nu. Wks. 1874 III. 109 Pitty away, hence thou con- 
sanguine loue. 1876 J. Ettis Cesar iz Egypt 48 Con- 
sanguine with the Macedonian hero. 1877 L. H. Morcan 
Auc. Society 384 Vhe Consanguine Family .. was founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and 
collateral, in a group. 1879 A. Lane in Eucycl. Brit. 1X. 
23/1 Mr. Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature proofs 
of the existence of the Consanguine and Punaluan families 
.. Looking at facts we find the consanguine family nowhere, 
1883 Pal/ Mall G. 11 July 4'2 There 1s no social ban what- 


CONSANGUINEAL. 


ever upon any consanguine marriage .. not prohibited by 
the Code. 

b. as sé, A blood-relation. 

4 ee C. Matuur d/agn, Chr. v. u. (1852) 252 Au husband 
is forbidden to marry with the consanguines of his wife. 

Consanguineal (kpnsangwitn7il), a. rare. 
[f. L. cousanguine-us (sce below) +-aL.] =Con- 
SANGUINE, CONSANGUINEOUS, 

1795 Hatnen est. /*roph. R. Brothers 20 Consanguineal 
and political alliances co-operate to point out the King. 

Consanguinean (kpnsxngwi'nzan), a. and sé. 
[f. as prec. +-AN.] 

1. =Consancuintous ; as sé. a blood-rclation. 

1827 Scott Vafulvon viii. note, Vhe consanguinean Saint 
Tonaventura. 1840 /aft's A/ag. V11. 409 An eagle, a legi- 
timate consanguinean of the other imperial birds. 

2. Noman Law. Related as children of the samc 
father: opposed to ulerine (of the samc mother) ; 
pertaining to thase so related. b. as 56. A brother 
or sister by the same father. 

1880 MuirHeap tr. /ustit. Gaius ii. § 23 Female agnates 
beyond the consanguinean degree of relationship. /é2d. 
516 Consanguineans were just agnates of the first class. 

. +Consasnguined, ff/. a. Obs. rare. Related 
by blood; =CONSANGUINE. 

1846 WorcESTER cites Browne. ; 

Consanguineous ‘kynsxygwi'néas), a. [f. 
L. consanguine-us of the same blood (f. cov- + 
sanguis, sanguin- blood) +-ous, 

1. Of the same blood, related by blood, akin; of 
or pertaining to those so related. 

1601 Suaks. Tred. N, 11. ili, 82 Am not I consanguinious? 
Am I not of her blood: tilly vally. 1656 S. Hottanp Zera 
(1719) 8g Not like Aliens, but as having consanguineous 
Alliance. 1781 Mrs. Turare in Afad. D'Arblay's Diary 
§ Lett. Il. 109 Of this consanguineous fondness I have 
had little experience myself. 1871 Darwin Desc. Wan II. 
xxi. 403 A plan for ascertaining .. whether or not con- 
sanguineous marriages are injurious to inan, 

Jig. 1827 Bentuam Ration. Evidence Wks. 1843 VI. 351 
Consanguineous vices—vices that act in partnership. 

2. Romau Law, =CONSANGUINEAN 2. 

1861 Maine Ans. Law v. (1870) 152 In the Customs of 
Normandy, the rule applies to uterine brothers only .. [In] 
England,the judges. .extended it toconsanguineous brothers, 
that is to sons of the same father by different wives. 

Consangui neously adv., by common blood. 

1886 H. Hawt Soc. Eliz. Age 95 Half of the illustrious 
courtiers of the day... were related to Elizabeth consanguine- 
ously, 

Consanguinity (kpnsxngwirniti). [a. F. con- 
sanguinité, ad. L. consanguinitat-em blood-rela- 
. tionship, f. comsanguine-us (cf. prec.) or its ele- 
ments: see -TY.] 

1. The condition of being of the same blood ; 
relationship by descent from a common ancestor ; 
blood-relationship. (Opposed to affinity, i.e. re- 
lationship by marriage.) 

1380 Wreiir IVks. eres Whanne a man hab weddid 
a woinman sikbe to him in degree of consanguinyte or kyn 
«. forboden in holy writt. ¢14z5 WyNTouN Cron, vu. vii. 
197 For of consangwinyte The thryd and thryd bai ware in 
gre. 1589 Warner Ald, Exg. (1612) 341 Ignorant are we 
not..of thy Consanguinitie with the T'roians. 1606 Suaks. 
Tr. & Cr. iW. it. 103, | haue forgot my Father: I know no 
touch of consanguinitie. 175x Smo.Lett Per. Pic, (1779) 1. 
xxxili, 294 Duties of affection and consanguinity. 1855 
Mirman Lat. Chr, (1864) VI. x1. v. 443 He inhibited the 
marriage as within the fourth degree of consanguinity. 
1882 A. MACFARLANE Consanguinity 1 A notation capable 
of denoting any relationship of consanguinity or affinity. 

b. transf. Of plants : Gencric or specific affinity. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Sracts (1684) 46 The nearer con- 
sanguinity there is between the cyons and the stock the 
readier comprehension is made, and the nobler fructifica- 
tion. 

+2. collect. Blood-relations, kin. Ods. rare. 

[1576 Fireminc Panopl, Epist. Biijb, In writing to any 
of your affinitie or consanguinitie.] 1705 Rowe Biter u.1, 
What if I did marry. .the Pastry-Cook's Daughter, I didn’t 
marry all her Scoundrel Consanguinity, I hope. 

3. fig. Oneness of nature ; rclationship, affinity. 

1651 C. Cartwricnt Cert, Aelie. 1,112 The consanguinity 
of doctrine. 1777 Jounson Let. to Mrs. Thrale 27 Oct., 
Such is the consanguinity of our intellects. 1862 H. 
Srencer First Princ. uu. xv. § 124 Between the painted 
window, the prayer-book on which its light falls, and the 
adjacent monument, there is consanguinity. 

+Consa‘rcinate, v. Ovs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consarcinare, f. con- together + sarcinare to patch, 


botch.] ¢rans. To patch together. 

1610 J. Dove Advt. Seminaries 53 Which booke is nothing 
else but an vndigested Chaos, or Miscellanea of halfe sen- 
tences rudely consarcinated together. 1628 Prynne Cens. 
Cozens 26 He hath inserted this Prayer, consarcinated and 
patched out of sundry other prayers. 1633 — Hiéstriom. 106 
Stage playes .. consarcinated of sundry merry, ludicrous 
officious artificiall lies. 1656 in Brount Glossogr. 

Consarcina‘tion. ? Oés. [n. of action f. prec. : 
sce -ATION.] Patching together ; concr. anything 
patched up, a heterogeneous combination. 

1640 G, Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. 452 Performed .. 
more truly, by a new ‘Iext, than by such a Consarcination. 
1829 Hoce in Blackw. Wag. XXV. 741 If the consarcina- 
tion of their conjugality is taken into account. 1853 F. 
SaunveRS Salad for Solitary Pref. 1 Our Salad—a con- 
sarcination of many good things for the literary palate. 


Consate, -sayt e, -sceyt e, obs. ff. Concer. 
Consaud, obs. f. Consounp, comfrey. 
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Consave, -sawe, -sayfe, -sayve, ctc., obs. 
ff. ConcEIVE, 

+ Conscend, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. conscend-re 
Io ascend, mount, f. conu- together + scandére to 
climb, mount.] ¢raus. ‘To ascend. 

1538 Lecann /f. IL. 54 Conscending a Iillet even ther 
by.. I cam to a Village about a Mile ef eaullid Fosse. 

So + Consce‘nsion [1.. conscensio] Obs. ° 
_ 1656 Bi.ount Glossozr., Conscension, a mounting, or cliinb- 
ing up, a leaping on horse-back. 1658 in Prtrirs. 

Conscience (kpnféns). Forms: 3- con- 
science, 3-6 concience, 4-6 conviens, -cyens, 
-sience, -syence, -syens, -sciens, -scyence, (5 
consions, 6 concyence, conchons, consycnes, 
sconscyence, 7 contience). fa. If. conserence 
cunsctence) 12th ce. (=Pr. conctencia, cosstencta, 
Sp. conciencta, It. cosctenza), ad. 1. couscrentia 
privity of knowledge (with another , knowledge 
within oneself, consciousness, conscience, f. cor- 
sctent- pr. pple. of conscire, £. con- together + scire 
to know; thus cosc?ve a/iz to know along with 
another, to be privy with anothcr to a matter, 
thence, conscire stb? to know with oneself only, to 
know within one’s own mind. 

lu ME, conscfence took the place of the earlier term Inwit 
in all its senses; cf. OHG. giuizza, Ger. gewissen, con- 
science. The word is etymologically, as its form shows, a 
noun of condition or function, like scéence, prescience, intelli- 
gence, prudence, etc., and as such originally had no plural : 
a nan or a people had more or dess conscience. But in 
sense 4 it came gradually to be thought of as an individual 
entity, a member or organ of the mental system, of which 
each man possessed oxe, and thus it took @ and Jlurad. So 
nly conscience, your consctence, was understood to mean no 
longer our respective shares or amounts of the common 
quality conscience, but to be two distinct individual cox- 
Sciences, mine and yours. Where the word has continued 
to be used without the article, as in ‘the dictates of con- 
science’, orig. parallel to ‘the dictates of prudence’ or ‘of 
common sense’, the prevalent tendency is to personify 
Conscience as ‘this Deityin my bosom’, In the r5-16thc., 
the word appears to have been often, by reason of its final 
s sound, associated with plurals like zfs, drains, bowels, as 
patience is still in dialects. Cf. the illiterate spellings 
coustons, conchons, etc. : hence apparently conscion- in Con- 
SCIONABLE, CONSCIONED, CoNSCIONLESS.] 

I. Inward knowledge, conscionsness ; inmost 
thought, mind. 

+1. Inward knowledge or consciousness ; internal 
conviction. Odés. 

c1325 ELF. Addit. P. A.1088 For 1 dar say, with con- 
ciens sure.. His lyf wer loste an-vnder mone. 1382 
Wycuir //ed. x. 2 The worschipers clensid oonys, hadden 
no conscience of synne ferthermore. 1533 More Le?. fo 
T. Cromwell Wks. 1424/2 For the conscience of mine 
own true faithful hart and deuocion toward him. 1561 
T. Norton Calvin's Just. . 78 Discouraged and throwen 
down with conscience of his own miserie. 1633 Br. Haur 
lard Texts 227 A good man shall .. enjoy the conscience 
of his own integrity. 165: Hopes Govt. & Soc. xvi. § 1. 262 
Mankind, from conscience of its own weaknesse. 1667 
Mitton /. Z. vin. 502 Her vertue and the conscience of her 
worth. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 153 ? 2 The Conscience of 
a good Fame. 19719 De Foe Crusve (1840) I. 104 Without 
sense of good, or conscience of evil. 1744 Hauris Three 
Treat. ww. x1. (1765) 200 A Conscience of having done no- 
thing, but what is consonant to our Duty. 21745 Swirr 
Serm. Test. Consc. Wks. 1745 VIII. 233 The word Con- 
science properly signifies, that knowledge which a man 
hath within himself of his own thoughts and actions. [1869 
Swinpurne iss. & Sti. (1875) 221 The conscience of this 
sharpens and exasperates the temper of his will.] 

+b. Internal or mental recognition or acknow- 
ledgement of something. Obs. c 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. viii. 7 Sothli summe with conscience 
of ydol til now eten as thing offrid to ydols [Cranm., Genev. 
some hauing conscience because of the idol; 1611 with 
conscience of the idole; Mev. I’. 1881, some, being used 
until now to the idol], 1528 TinpaLe Wicked Alammon 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 92 Without conscience of God, and 
without knowledge of the true intent of fasting. 

+e. Knowledge, feeling, sense. Ods. {Soin Lat.] 

1563-87 Foxe A. & A/. (1684) III. 50 His judgement in 
religion. .was grounded upon no firm conscience of doctrine. 

+2. Inmost thought ; mind, ‘heart’. Ods. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1196 Pe lede lay. . Compast in his 
concience to quat pat cace my3t Mene operamount. 1500 
Lancelot 1462 1f yow has maad Thi confessione..And in thi 
conciens thinkith perseuere. 1529 Wotsry in Four C. Eng. 
Lett. 1o Ye knowe in your lernyng and consyens. ¢ 1540 
Pilger. T.197 in Thynne Axnimadv. App. i, Dessyring hint 
to show me what he thought, in his consciens whan he 
had sought. 161 Suaxs. Cyd. 1. vi. 116 “Tis your Graces 
That from my mutest Conscience, to my tongue, Charmes 
this report out. 

+b. Zo speak or tell one’s conscience : to speak 
one’s mind, express one’s own conviction. Oés. 

1563-87 Foxr A. & .V/. 11684) III. 467, I am not bound to 
tell you my Conscience of your demands. 1§99 Saks. 
Hen. V, ww. i. 123 By my troth, I will speake my conscience 
of the King. 

+3. Reasonablencss, understanding, 
Obs. rare. (Cf. tn all consctence, 10.) 

1607 Suaxs. Timon u. ii. 184 Why dost thou weepe, canst 
thou the conscience lacke, To thinke I shall lacke friends. 

II. Consciousness of right and wrong; moral 
sense. 

4. The internal acknowledgement or recognition 
of the moral quality of one’s motives and actions ; 


the sense of right and wrong as regards things for 


‘sense’. 


CONSCIENCE. 


which onc is responsible; the faculty or principle 
which pronounces npon [he moral quality of one’s 
actions or motives, approving the right and con- 
demning the wrong. 

Opinions as to the nature, function, and authority of 
conscience are widely divergent, varying from the con- 
ception of the mere exercise of the ordinary judgement on 
moral questions, to that of an infallible guide of conduct, 
a sort of deity within us, Popularly, the word is often 
used for the whole moral nature; for its gradual individual- 
inlets and personification in this sense, sce pole in etymo- 
logy. 

ara Aucr. KR. 306 Widinnen us suluen, ure owune con- 
science, pet is, nre inwit, uorkuhinde lure suluen mid pe 
fure of sunne. @ 1300 Cursor Af. 26747 | Cott.) [pai] will 
noght ..wit scrift pair conscience ma clene. ¢ 1325 Alefr. 
/fom,. 32 And my consciens gan me meld, It schawed thar 
ful openlye That 1 led mi lif wrangwislie. 1340 HAmrote 
Pr. Conse. 6574 Pe tende payne e> gnawyng with-in Of 
conscience pat ites als vermyn. c1400 Nom. Nose 6452 
‘That prest may never... knowe the conscience aright Of hym 
that is undir lus cure. 1477 Fart Rivers +Caxton) Dictes 1 
Whiche grace .. droof me by reson and conscience. 1§13 
More Rich. ///. Wks. 58/1 Such as had wit ..& had no 
scrupilouse consience. 1555 Evrnn Decades 96 Ilis giltie 
conscience put him in feare. 1581 Mansrck Bh. of Notes 248 
‘The conscience verilie iy the knowledge, iudgement, & 
reason of a man, whereby euerie man in hinselfe, and in his 
owne minde, being made priuie to euerie thing, yt he either 
hath committed or not committed, doe either condemne or 
acquite himself. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. tt. ii. 1. 1602 
Ham, in. i. 83 Thus Conscience does make Cowards of vs 
ail, ar60z W. Perxins Disc. Conscience Wks. (1603! 619, 
I say that conscience is a part of the mind or understand- 
ing, to show that conscience is not a bare knowledge or 
judgement of the nnderstanding (as men commouly write), 
but a natural power, faculty, or created quality, from which 
knowledge and judgement proceed as effects. 1651 Ilopbes 
Leviath. xxix, A man’s conscience and his judgment is the 
same thing, and, as the judgment, so also the conscience 
may be erroneous. 1667 Mitton /?. 4. 1n. 195 And I will 

lace within them as a guide My Umpire Conscience. 1690 

ocke /Jian, Und. 1. i. § 8 Conscience .. is nothing else 
bnt our own Opinion or Judgment of the moral Rectitude 
or Pravity of our own Actions. 1728 Burier Seri. ii, 
This faculty of conscience .. was placed within to be our 
proper governor; to direct and regulate all under prin- 
ciples, passions, and motives of action. This is its right 
and office ; thus sacred its authority. 1735-8 Bo.incproxe 
On Parties 8 Conscience alone determines their Conduct, 
1823 Byron /séand 1. vi, Man’s conscience is the oracle of 
God. 1858 Frouve //ist. Eng. 111. xvi. 360 Liberty of 
conscience has become a law of modern thought. 1872 Iv. 
Peacock A/abel //eron ii. 17 With several twinges ot con- 
science. 1882 J. H. Brunt Kef Ch. Eng. 11. 30 The 
conscience of the country turned against him. 1884 T. 
Fowter Progr. Morality 29 In any tenable sense of the 
term, conscience stands simply for the aggregate of our 
moral opinion re-inforced by the moral sanction of self- 
approbation and self-disapprobation, 1885 MartTINEAU 
Types Eth. Theory \l. 50. Alod. The conscience of the 
country is now awake to the wrong. 

b. (with @ and plural.) 

1382 Wycuir 2 Cor. v.11 Sothli I hope and in 3oure con- 
sciencis vs for to be knowun [1388 that we ben opyn also in 
3oure consciencis]. 1483 Cath. Angd. 75 A Consciens, con- 
scicncia, 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Offices 34 ‘They 
whose consciences by synne are accused. 1610 SHAks. 
Temp. i. i. 278, 1 feele not This Deity in my bosome: 
‘Twentie consciences That stand ‘twixt me and Millaine, 
candied be they, And melt, ere they mollest! 1669-70 
Marvett Corr. Wks. 1875 II. 307 Under pretence of tender 
consciences. a 1853 RoserTson Serve. Ser. 11. xvi. 200 We 
come into this world with a moral sense; or 10 speak 
more Christianly, with a conscience. 1863 Saf. Rev. 199 
Paley once said, as an excuse for signing a document in the 
teeth of his expressed convictions, that he was nol nch 
enough to keep a conscience. 

e. For conscience sake {modern grammarians 
have introduced the apostrophe, consczence’, to in- 
dicate the possessive relation: see SAKE]: for the 
sake of, out of regard to, conscience. 

1§26 ‘Tinpai.e£ 1 Cor. x. 25 What soever is solde in the 
market, that eate, and axe no questions for conscience sake 
(so 1613, 1881). 1607 Suaxs. Cor. u. iii. 36 The fourth 
would returne for Conscience sake. 1647 CLARENDON //ésf. 
Reb. (1702) 1. ut. 87 All men would have submitted to it for 
Conscience sake. 1715 Dr For Fam. /ustruct.\. iv. (1841) 
I. 92 You will suffer for conscience-sake. 1748 Hartley 
Observ, Alan u. iv. 372 Good Men ought to submit to the 
Ecclesiastical Powers that be, for Conscience-sake. 1876 
Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 28 Sometimes the possessive 
case in... nouns that end in s, -r, or ce, is merely marked 
by placing an apostrophe after the word. But this practice 
is now nearly obsolete, except in a few common instances, 
as, ‘for conscience’ sake ’, ‘for goodness’ sake *. 

dG. Good conscicnce: an approving conscience ; 
a conscionsness that one’s acts, or one’s moral 
state, are right; + also formerly, a weil-regulated 
or sound conscience, one which judges correctly 
(obs... Bad, evil conseteuce: an accusing or con- 
demning conscience; a consciousness of having 
done wrong, or of being ina wrong moral state. 

a1zyo Hanro.e /sadter Ixxxviiili}. 13 Thabor..and her- 
mon..in pi name ihesu sall glade thorgh goed consyence. 
1362 WycLir 1 7m. i. 19 Hauynge feith and good con- 
science. 1523 J 7d of Burwell Somerset Ho., Persones 
of right or of good conscience. 1573 G. Harvey Leltes- 
Bk. 9, | wil do as men of best consciences do. 1611 Tise 
Transl. Pref. 6 This seemeth to argue a bad cause, or a 
bad conscience, or both. 1625 Berets Personal Sithes 24 
A good conscience .. will sooner suspect his owne heart of 
couetousnesse, then his Pastors. 1631 1. VoweLt Tent of 
all Trades 161 There is no coward to an ill conscience. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases Cons. 1. 1. 24 A good conscience 
therefore will tell you that if... you have made a prey of 


CONSCIENCE. 


him .. you are bound to make restitution. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 80 What is that comfort of a 
good conscience? 1827 J. Witson Noctes in Blackw, Mag. 
Apr. 476 That sweet sound sleep that is the lot o’ a gude 
conscience. 

IIL. Conscientious observance or practice ; ten- 
derness of conscience. 

+5. Conscientious observance or reverence of, or 
regard fo. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Pet. ii. 19 Forsothe this is grace, if for con- 
science of God ony man suffrith sorewes. 1483 Plpton 
Corr. p. xcv, Any article .. which by reason of consions of 
right oweth or should be reformed. 1606 G. W{oopcockE] 
tr. Hist. Justine 113 b, Preferring the concience of their 
oath made to his father, before their latter promise. 1607 
Torsett Fonr-f. Beasts (1673) 585 If they have any con- 
science of publique good. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia Av, 
They .. (in meer Conscience to publike Benefit) have de- 
priv'd themselves of so great a Propriety. 1671 H. M. tr. 
Erasm. Collog. 102 It’s a wicked thing, for the conscience 
of the day, to suffer our brother to perish. 

+6. Practice of, or conformity to, what is right, 
equity; regard to the dictates of conscience ; con- 
scientiousness. Ods. or arch. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 62 An ypocrite is this, A man which 
feigneth conscience. 1538 STARKEY Azgland iv. 121 By- 
cause hyt leynyth to equyte and consyence..I wyl..graunt 
thys to you. 1s9z Lamparnr Arch. (1635) 16 Not onely 
according to meere Rigbt, and Law, but also after Equitie 
and good Conscience. 1604 SHaKs. Oth, 11. iii. 203 Their 
best Conscience, Is not to leaue ’t vndone, but kept vn- 
knowne, 1611 — J¥7nt. 7. 1v. iv. 660, I cannot with con- 
science take it. 1638 Havsilton Pafers( Camden) 53, I 
ame sure in then itt proceeds not out of conseince, bot 
meirlie .. [they] durst not for feare irritat the Couenanters. 
1767 BiacksTone Conzi. II. 328 A..had the legal. .posses- 
sion of the land, but B., was in conscience and equity to 
have the profits and disposal of it. 1772 Mackenzie AZanx 
of World 1. xv, Some folks, to be sure, would take more, 
but I love conscience in these matters. 1869 SwinBURNE 


Ess. & Stud. (1875) 283 They both impress us with a belief ° 


.. in the care and conscience with which their scenes were 

wrought out. 
+b. Zo do one's conscience: to act according to 

one’s sense of right. Ods. 

1691 T. H{ace] Acc. New Juvent, p. xcviii, Magistrates 
are great Blessings..if they dare do their Conscience. 

+7. Tenderncss of feeling, tender-heartedness. 
€1385 Cuaucer L.G. IV, 1253 Dido, O sily wemen .. fful 
of pite, of trouthe, of concience. ¢1386 — Prol.150 Al was 
conscience and tendre herte. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 200 
Pompeie sigh his pacience And toke pite with conscience. 

+8. ‘fenderness of conscience with regard to an 
act, scruple ; also compunction, remorse. Ods. 

¢1q00 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxiii. 249 Pei han gret conscience 
and holden it for a gret synne to casten a knyf in the fuyr. 
1467 Paston Lett. No. 573 Il. 303 Master Brakley owt for 
to be in gret consyens for syche thyngs as he had doone 
and seyd..in proving of Sir John Fastolfys wyl!. 1475 
Bh. Noblesse 34 King Lowes haveng grete conscience 
that he heelde bethout title of right the duchie of Nor- 
mandie. 1523 Lp. Berners /ro/ss. I. ccclxxxi. 641 But the 
bysshop had conscience to let hym dye. 1608 Hieron 4 
Defence 1. 102 You haue so misused these things .. that 
we can no longer continue them, without great conscience. 

+b. A matter of conscience; something about 

which scruples are or should be felt: cf. 11. Ods. 

1557 Nortu tr. Guenara's Diall Pr. 83 b/z To kepe two 
wiues among the christians, is a great conscience. /did. 
174 a/1 To a prince there can be no greater shame, nor 
conscience, tben to beginne warres .. to mainteine his owne 
pleasure. 


IV. Phrases (from II and III). 

9. Upon, in (one’s) conscience: by one’s sense 
of right, upon one’s word, truly. So in assevera- 
tions dy, 272, 02, o my conscience. Also, as a mere 
exclamation of surprise, ctc., my conscience! or 
simply consezence ! (Sc.). 

c12g0 S. Eng. Leg. I. 120/469 Ich hadde lothz bi mi con- 
cience don holi churche wov3. 1393 Gower Cox/. II. 108 
But upon youre conscience, Min holy fader, demeth ye. 
1593 SHAKS. 3 Hen. VJ, it. ili. 113 Now Warwicke, tell me 
euen vpon thy conscience Is Edward your true King? 1601 
— Twel. N. 1m. i. 33 In my conscience sir, I do not care for 
you. 1613 — Hen, 7/1, v. iv. 42 O' my conscience twenty 
of the Dog-dayes now reigne in’s Nose. 1655 W. F. Aleteors 
uu. 17 Some merrie fellow which of his conscience thinketh 
them not to he above three yards about. 1818 Scotr ob 
Roy xxiii, ‘Ah !—Eh !—Oh!" exclaimed the Bailie. ‘My 
conscience !—it's impossible—and yet—-no! Conscience, it 
canna be!’ 

10. /x (all) conscience, + of (all) conscience: in 
reason or fairness, by all that is right or reason- 


able (collog.). 

1568 App. PARKER Corr. (1853) 326, I cannot of conscience 
favour them therein. 1592 Day Zug. Secretarie 1, (1625) 109 
What in conscience the poore man Is then able to pay, in re- 
spect of the other charges. 1608 Suaxs. Per. iv. it. 23 They 
are too nnwholesome, a conscience. 1623 MABBEtr. A/e- 
man's Guzman ad’ Alf. 240 It is time inough, of conscience. 
¢1645 Howrtt Lett, I. 295 Vhis 1s enough in conscience. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1, iii. 29 The seller is bound 
in conscience... to intimate unto the buyer these faulty 
qualities. 1650 B. Déscolliminiun: 2 He seems to be a 
Gentleman of too much understanding, of all Conscience. 
1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & Com. Wks. 1755 I1.1. 15 It 
is too soon in all conscience to repeat thiserroragain. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Fourn., (fotel at Paris, 1 have enough in 
conscience, Hugenius, said I, 1797 E1iz. Bonuote Rambles 
Mr. Frankly 1. 52 ‘And enough too, of all conscience’, 
exclaimed I. 1886 Besant Children of Gibeon 1. xxvii, 
The matter, which was bad enough in all conscience. 

ll. A matter of conscience: a matter in which 
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conscience is concerned ; hence fo wake (a thing’) 
a matter of conscience: to treat or deal with it 
conscientiously or according to the dictates of con- 
science. Zo make (a) conscrence (obs. or arch.): to 
make it a matter of conscience, to have scruples 
about, to scruple. So +70 thznk tt no conscience ; 
also t 40 have (a) conscience: see 8, 

1526 Tinpate Mow. xiv. 23 He that maketh conscience 
{16x doubteth] is dampned if he eate. 1579 Lyty Auphnes 
(Arb.) 92 Thou hast thought it no conscience to betray me. 
1586 Let. Earle Leycester 25 Therefore have we litle 
reason to trust her in that, wherof shee maketh so small 
a conscience. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrimes 1. 1276 They will 
.. make more conscience to breake a Fast, than to commit 
a Murther. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Collog. 69, 1 make 
conscience to say thou lyest. 1685 H. More Cursory Re/i. 
2t For my part, I should make a conscience in abusing the 
World with such Trash. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. 
Matt, xxvii.6 Arch-hypocrites make conscience of Ceremony, 
and make no conscience of Perjury. 1722 De For Plague 
(1754) 12 If he be one that makes Conscience of his Duty. 
1788 Priesttey Lect. Hist, 1. ii. 24 A man who made no 
conscience of any villany. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits ix. 
146 [He] makes a conscience of persisting in it. 

12. Zo have the conscience: to consider or hold 
it right (40 do something); hence /vor7cally, to 
have the assurance or effrontery (Zo . .). 

1690 Drypen Am/phitryon (T.s.v. Cool v.), 1 .. saw him 
knocking at the gate; and I had the conscience to let him 
cool his heels there. 1856 R. A. VauGuan AZystics (1860) I. 
vi. ili. 170 He had the conscience to expect that we magis- 
trates would meddle in his dispute and take his part. J/Zod. 
He actually had the conscience to ask the question in my 
own house. 


13. Case of conscience: see Case sb.l 7. 
of conscience: see COURT. 


V. Transferred applications. 

+14. =BELLARMINE. Ods. 

21643 W. Cartwricut Ordinary, Like a larger jug that 
some men call A bellarmine, but we a conscience. 

15. Alech. = BREASTPLATE 3 b. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Conscience, a plate resting 
against the drill-head and enabling the pressure of the breast 
or hand to be brought upon the drill. A palette. 

. 16. Comb. a. objective, as consctence- 
pacifying, + -wasting, ppl. adjs.; 1b. instrumental 
and locative, as conscience - harried, -haunted, 
-pricked, -smitten, -stricken, «struck, ppl. adjs.; ¢. 
attrib., as conscience-gualm, -scruple ; conscience 
clause, a clause in an act or law to ensure respect 
for the consciences of those affected, sfec. one pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of children in public 
schools from religious tcaching disapproved by 
their parents ; conscience money, money sent to 
relieve the conscience, ¢.g. in payment of a tax 
previously evaded, esf. in connexion with the in- 
come-tax ; conscience-wise adv., in relation to 


conscience. 

1870 W. E. Forster Sp. Ho. Com. 17 Feb., After a 
limited period we attach what is called a *conscience clause. 
1888 Sfectator 30 June 875 So long as the conscience 
clause ts strictiy enforced, and all parents are allowed to 
withdraw their children from the moral and religious 
education given if they disapprove it. 1662 Eart Onrery 
State Lett. (1743) Il. 379 If they be not faithful to the 
“conscience-engagement. 1726 De For Hist. Devil u. 
vii. (1840) 262 A timorous, *cunscience-harried..wretch. 
1885 H. Conway Family Affair i, Those tender-minded 
persons who send *conscience money to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 1671 Fravet Jount, Life ii. 32 ~Con- 
science-pacifying and soul-quieting Blood. 1860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 447 Just to satisfy their *conscience-qualms. 
1880 Browninc Dram. Idylls, Pietro, Pricks which 
passed for conscience-scruples. 1849 Miss Mutock Og¢/- 
zées (1875) 37 ~Conscience-smitten for the little notice she 
had taken of her cousin. 1819 SHELLEY CeneZ Iv. ii. 39 Ye 
“conscience-stricken cravens. 1830 Scotr 777/. 24 June, 
A kind of necessity which seems to haunt *conscience- 
struck men. 1646 FuLLER Wounded Consc. (1841) 278 The 
committing of a *conscience-wasting sin. 1702 VANBRUGH 
False Friend 1, He never goes without a dram of *con- 
science-water about him, to set matters rigbt again, 1845 
T. W. Coit Puritanism 205 Their ancestors, *conscience- 
wise considered, were better men than they are. 

Conscienced (kp nfénst), 7f/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED*.] Having a conscience (of such a kind) ; as 
in fesder-conscienced, etc. 

1530 PALsGR. 323/1 Scrupulouse, nyce conscyensed. 1534 
Wuitinton Sudlyes Offices 1.(1540) 19 ‘hey semed to be 
well conscyenced men. 1651 Baxter /zf. Bapt. 106 Any 
tender conscienced Christian. 1863 Mrs. C. CLarKE 
Shaks. Char. x. 257 He is light-moraled, loose-conscienced. 


Conscienceless (ky'nfénslés), a. [f. as prec, 
+ -LESS.} Devoid of conscience, conscientious 
scruples, or moral sense ; characterized by habitual 


disregard of conscience or of moral law. 

a 1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 23 Whan I was yonge, I 
was fulle recheles.. And amonge other conscienceles. 1583 
Basincton Comznandm. vi. (1637) 54 As did the Judges of 
Susanna, and as many consciencelesse men in these dayes 
doe. @1600 Hooker eel. Pol. vu. xxiv. § 7 Conscienceless 
and wicked patrons. 1606 Br. Hatt A/ed?t. 11. § 77 Riches 
come seldom easily, to a good nan; seldom hardly, to the 
conscienceless. 1881 A. M. Fairsairn Stud. Life Christ 
Mili. 222 A seared and conscienceless ruffian. 

b. ¢ransf. of actions, etc. 

1588 ALLEN Adon. 24 By which Machivelian, godlesse, 
and consciencelesse course. 1623 R. BERNarp Lovk beyond 
Luther Ep. Ded. 3 A iust punishment .. for their conscience- 
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CONSCIONABLE. 


lesse liuing.. 1883 Aserican VII. 187 The stigma of con- 
scienceless policy. 

Hence Consciencelessly adv., Co-nscience- 
lessness. 

«1603 T. Cartwricut Confut, Rhem. N. T. (1618) 694 So 
securely and consciencelesly to passe by the least of Gods 
commandements. 1882 Sfectator 22 Apr. 522 [It] shows 
the. .consciencelessness of the Secret Committee. 

+ Consciencely, adv. Obs.—'. [f. ConscIENCE 
+-LY2.] = CoNSCIENTIOUSLY. 

1476 Paston Lett. No. 780 III. 167 As wele and as ryght- 
fully and as consciensly as I can for both the partyes. 

Conscient (kp-nfiént), a. (sb.) Now rave or 
Obs. [ad. L. conscient-em, pr. pple. of corsctre to 
be consciotis. Also in F.(19th c.).] Conscious. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xxiii. § 12 As if he were con- 
sciente to himselfe that he had played his parte wel. 1881 
J. Darrett in Argosy XXXII. 200 With a morbid cun- 
ning only half-conscient of its own motives. 

b. as sé. A conscious being. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. (1852) II. 459, I may believe 
myself a conscient, not a consciousness. .nor a perceptivity, 
but a perceptive spirit. 

Tlence + Consciently adv. Obs. 

1616 Lane Sg”.'s Yale 208 And that the traiter conscient- 
lie shall feele, 5 

+Consciential, 2. Os. rare. [f. L. con- 
scientia conscience + -Al.] Of or pertaining to 
conscience. 

1633 T, Apams £24. 2 Petcr il. 19 Now liberty is fourfold, 
corporal, consciential, spiritual, and sensual. 

+ Conscientional, a. Obs. rare. ? 

1652 GauLe Aagastrom. 103 Let it rest (from their own 
confession) a conscientionall, accidentall event. 

Conscientious (kpufijenfas), a. [ad. F. con- 
sctentienx (16th c. in Littré), med.L. consczentios- 
2s, f, consctentia: see -OUS.] 

1. Of persons: Obedient or loyal to conscience ; 
habitually governed by a sense of duty; scrupu- 
lous. 

1611 Cotcr., Comscicntieux, conscientious. .of a good con- 
science, full of conscience, 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. v.i. § 15 
{He} had found..many Lay-men as consciencious as Clergy- 
inen in discharging this Trust. 1745 De Foe's Exg. Trades- 
an (1841) I. vil. 55 A conscientious tradesman. 1882 Miss 
Brappon Alzt. Royal I. iii. 78 He is a conscientious person, 
and knows his duty. 

2. Of conduct, etc.: Of or pertaining to con- 
scienee ; done according to conscience, scrupulous. 

@ 1631 Donne Serwz, x. 101 D, Of those that goe with out 
those Conscientiouse Deliberations. 1736 ButTier Azad. 
1, vil. Wks. 1874 I. 140 To live in the conscientious practice 
of all that is good. 1850 KincsLey A/t. Locke i, She be- 
came a Baptist from conscientious scruples. 1878 R. Simp- 
son Sch, Shaks. 1. 74 The Archbishop returned his easy 
insolence with a..conscientious purpose of revenge. 

+b. Constituting a matter of conscience, bind- 
ing on the conscience. Obs. rare. 

1636 Biunt Moy. Levant (ed. 2) 101 The Authors of Super- 
stition when they finde Customes very usefull .. plant them 
amongst their other Ceremonies, and make them conscien- 
tious. 

+3. Conscious (of). Obs. 

1648 Fairrax Remonstrance 36 Either not bound, or not 
conscientious of his bonds. 1654 WuHITLocK Zootomia 141 
‘The Heretick (guilty and consciencious to himselfe of Refu- 
tability). «1656 Be. Hatt Zracts (1677) 181 He that is 
conscientious of his sin. 

Conscientiously (kynfijenfosli), adv. ff. 
prec. + -LY2.] In a conscientious manner; in 
accordance with one’s sense of duty ; scrupulously. 

a 1660 Hammonp J?’4s, II. 181 (R.) Conscientiously obliged 
not to take it into his own hands. ax1716 Soutn (J.), Sin 
does not therefore cease to be sin, because a man com- 
mitted it conscientiously. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. 
iii. 98 The east end.. was carefully and conscientiously 
restored .. by G. G. Scott. 1882 Hlowetts in Longz. 
Mag. I. 45 The village is conscientiously clean. 

Conscientiousness (kpnfi,enfosnés), [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality of being conscientious; loyalty 
to conscience. 

One of the faculties to which phrenologists have allotted a 
special organ or region of the brain, held to produce the 
sentiment of obligation, duty, justice, and injustice. 

@ 1631 Donne in Selections (1840) 204 Is fraud, and cir- 
cumvention so sure a way, of attaining God's blessings, as 
industry and conscientiousness is? 1651 Baxter /zf~ Saft. 
159 Any other Protestant that hath any profession of Con- 
scientiousness, 1828 CoomBe Covstit. Man ii. § 4 Conscien- 
tiousness stands in the midway between self and other 
individuals. 1868 Rusxin Pol. Econ. Art Add. 206 A 
steady conscientiousness which seeks to do its duty wher- 
ever it may be placed. 

+b. Const. of Obs. 

1654 Wuittock Zootomta 179 Constancy of Faith, and 
conscienciousnesse of Duty. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. in. 
xxvii. (1713) 246 What an early Conscienciousness {I had] of 
approving my self to [God]. 

a = CONSCIOUSNESS 2, Ods. rare. 

1654 GATAKER Disc. Afol. 9 Who hazards the loss of being 
reputed a good man, that he might not loose the realitie, 
and conscientiousness of it. ae 

Conscionable (kgnfanab'l), 2. Now app. 
Oés., but cf. UNconscionaBLE. [Found with its 
compounds, and ConscroneED, in first half of 16th c. 
These, with ConscioNLEss, appear to be popular 
formations from cozscéon, taken as a singular of 


conscien-ce (see note to the latter) + -ABLE: cf. 


CONSCIONABLENESS. 


fashion-able. (See ¥, Hall Engl. Adjectives in 

-able, 1877, 65.)] : 

+1. Having a conscience (= ConscioNrD), as in 
tender-conscionable; having a good conscience ; 
governed by conscience ; conscientious, scrupulous. 

1549 Larimer 5¢h Serm, bef. Edw. V1. (Arb.) 145 There 
were..in both houses, a greate manye learned men, con- 
scionable men, wyse men. 1552 I]U1.0&T, Conscionable or 
hauynge a good conscience, re/igiosis. 1583 StunBES Anal, 
Abus. 1. 52 Conscionable in their dealings as well toward 
the poore as toward the rich. 1604 Suaxs. Oth. 11. 1. 242. 
1633 Br. Hat //ard Texts 240 True hearted to God, and 
conscionable in their ways. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div, 
313 Tender conscionable christians. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre 
Buste Body i, iv, You and my most conscionable Guardian 
here. .plotted and agreed, to chouse a... Gentleman, out of 
a Hundred Pound. : We. 

+b. Having conscience of, conszientiously re- 
gard{nl or observant of. Odés. 

164: Hinve ¥. Bruen xvi. 52 Conscionable of that one 
thing which is needfull, with Mary. 1655 Gonge’s Comm. 
Zeb. Life, He was in speciall manner conscionable of the 
Lords day. 

+e. In bad sense; Over-scrupulous. Ods. 

1628 Be. Hatt Contempl. O. Tow. i, The same Devil .. 
speaks still in our scoffers, and calls Religion Hypocrisie, 
conscionable care, singularity, 

2. Of actions, etc.: Showing regard for, or con- 
formable to, conscience ; consctcntious, scrupulous. 

1582 Bentiey Alon. Matrones 1. 268 Conscionable obe- 
dience towards me. 1642 RoGcers Naaman 384 Conscion- 
able discharge of the taske imposed upon us. 1672 Marve... 
Reh, Transp. 1. 115 ‘Yruly a very fair and conscionable 
Reckoning! 1702 C. Marner Magn. Chr. vy. xvii. (1852) 
235 Yielding more hearty and conscionable obedience to 
civil magistrates. : 

+3. Ofor belonging toconscience orequity. Obs.—! 

1672 Cowell's Interpr., Court of Requests ..is a Court of 
Equity, of the same nature with the Chancery, but inferior 
to it, being principally instituted for the help of such Peti- 
tioners as in conscionable cases deal by Supplication with 
his Majesty. ; 

+b. Equitable, just. Ods.—' 

1661 BuamMHaLe Just is/ud. iv. 60 To justifie their pre- 
tended title, or to render them .. lawful and conscionable 
Possessours. 

Conscionableness. ?Ots. [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] Conscientiousness, scrnpulonsness; equity, 
reasonableness. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. (1617) 477 Of faith. .joy, 
conscionablenesse. 1641 ‘Smectymnuvus’ Azsze. § 16 (1653) 
67 Witnesse their conscionablenesse in managing their 
Charges. gee Battey (folio), Consctonadleness, knowing 
within oneself. 1755 Jounson, Conscionadbleness, equity, 
_ reasonableness. 

Conscionably (kenfanabli), adv. ? Obs. Ef. 
as te +-Ly2.] 

+1. Conscientiously, according to conscience ; 
with conscientious or scrupulous care. Oés. 

1552 Hvtoet, Conscionably, or with a good conscience, 
religtose, 1580 Nortu #¢ntarch (1676) 993 Who could more 
eloquently or conscionably note the disparities and differ- 
ences? 1615 W. Lawson Orch. 6 Gard. in. i. (16681 2 Such 
a Gardener as Will conscionably .. travel in your Orchard. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. Matt. xiv. 9 How conscion- 
ably should bad Oaths be avoided, and good ones kept ! 

2. Reasonably, fairly, modcrately. ? Oés. 

1604 Dekker Honest Hh. 1. Wks, 1873 11. 19 Cast, Well, 
how doe you rate it? Cand, Very conscionably, 18.5. a yard. 
¢1611 CHarman /fiad 1. Comm, (1857) 24, I must conscionably 
make congression with such as have diminished, mangled, 
and maimed, my..author. 1677 Littteton Lat. Dict., Con- 
scionably, or reasonably, egue, justé, ex xgno & bon, 

Conscionary, erron. form of Concionaky. 

+Co-nscioned, ///. a. Obs. [Sce Conscion- 
ABLE and -ED.] = CONSCIENCED. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. 1/1, c. 16. § 1 Couetous and euill con- 
scioned persons. 1594 West Syanbol. it. Chancerie § 142 
Corrupt conscioned persons, 1627 R. Perrot 7ithes 56 
More daintie eared than tender conscioned. 

+Comnscionless, «. Os. [See prec. and 
-LESS.] = CONSCIENCELESS, unconscicntious. 

1607 [S. Heron] Defence 1. 154 More bold, because.. 
more conscionles. 1617 — {#/s. 11. 257 Their conscionlesse 
vse of the things which God hath measured to them. 

Conscious (kgnfas), a. [f. L. conse7-us know- 
ing something with others, knowing in oneself, 
privy to, conscious + -ovs. L. consct-us tf. con- 
together + scz- knowing, as in sc?re to know: cf. 
nesctus unknowing, prascius foreknowing. There 
ts no such word in F., which uses covesctent in 
some of the senses (as did also Bacon); but It. 
has conscio privy, accessary, guilty, from 16th c.] 

+1. Knowing, or sharing the knowledge of any- 
thing, together with another; privy to anything with 
another. Ods. {With quot. 1651, cf. L. adieu? 
alicujus rei conscius.| 

1651 Hospes Levrats. 1. vii. 31 Where two, or more men, 
know of one and the same fact, they are said to be Con. 
sctous of it one to another. 1664 Soutu Sev. (1823) 1. 394 
Nothing is to be concealed from the other self. To be a 
friend and to be conscious are terms equivalent, 


2. fig. Attributed to inanimate things as privy 
to, sharing in, or witnesses of human actions or 
secrets. Chiefly foer. 

(The earliest recorded use -the word being one of those 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson. Frequent in the Latin pocts: 
with 1667, cf. Ovid ‘quorum non conscia sola est *.) 
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1601 B. Jonson Poetasterv. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 130/1 With 
oath Magnificates his merit; and bespawls The conscious 
time with humourous foam. 1643 Denuam Cooper's 11. 277 
Thence to the Coverts, and the conscious Groves, The 
scenes of his past ‘Triumphs and his Loves. 1667 Mitton 
?. L. v1. §21 So all cre day-spring, under conscious Night, 
Secret they finish’d. 1722 Wottaston Nelig. Nat, ix. 202 
I-xamin the prisons of the inquisitions, the groans of which 
those walls are conscious. 1815 Soutury A’oderick xv. 138 
If the conscious air had caught the sound, 1856 I:merson 
Eng. Traits, Stonehenge Wks, (Bohn) 11. 124 To these con- 
scious stones we two pilgrims were alike known and near. 

3. Conscious to oneself (of anything, that, ctc.): 
having the witness of one’s own judgement or 
feelings, having the witness within oneself, know- 
ing within oneself, inwardly sensible or aware. {1.. 
conscius stht alicujus ret, de aligua re, id esse.) 

1620 Aur. Ussurr Serv, (1621) 1 Being so conscious ynto 
my selfe of ny great weakenesse. 1625 Bacon “ss., Praise 
(Arb.) 353 Wherin a Man is Conscious [.179. and ed. 1612 
conscient] to himselfe, that he is most Defectiue. 1690 Locke 
Lnm, Und. 1.i, Uithey say, That a Man is always conscious 
to himself of thinking. 1722 De For /’agne (1754) 43 Their 
own Medicines, which they must needs be conscious to 
themselves, were good for nothing. 1779 Burke Corr. (1844) 
II. 303 If I were not conscious to myself of having done 
every thing in my power, to warn the nation. 

4. Ilence,in same sense, without fo oneself. 

1632 Massincer Afaid of Ion. w. vy, A pardon, Sir! 
Till I am conscious of an offence, | will not wrong my 
innocence to beg one. 1667 Mitton /. L. 1. 429 Satan.. 
with Monarchal pride Conscious of highest worth, unmov'd 
thus spake. 1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 69, 1 am 
easily conscious that I have omitted many things. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 155 » 3 We are secretly conscious 
of defects and vices which we hope to conceal from the 
publick eye. 1862 Lp. Brovcuam Srvt. Const. App. iti. 448 
A proof how conscious they were of their own unfitness, 1848 
Macaucay //ist. Eng. 11. 63 He must have been conscious 
that, though he thought adultery sinful, he was an adulterer. 

+b. Having guilty knowledge (of anything) ; 
aésol. inwardly scnsible of wrong-doing, guilty. 

1652 Gaute AMagastrom. 374 Pergamius accuses many 
thousands as conscious of the same arts. 1656 H. Morr 
Antid, Ath. wi. iv. (1712) 97 She being conscious, did of her 
own accord ..make confession of her wickedness. 1658 
Pmiuivs, Coxscions, inwardly guilty, privy to ones self of 
any fault or errour. 1738 Westry /’sadms civ. pt. 3. vi, 
The conscious Ravagers return, 1827 Kesre Chr. 3% 4 
Lent xi. 4 What time, with sweet forgiving cheer, He called 
his conscious brethren near. 

+5. Conscious to .a thing): sharing in the 
knowledge of, having cognizance of, being a wit- 
ness to; mentally alive or awake to; in a bad 
sense, privy to. [L. covsctus alicut ret.] Obs. 

1631 T. May tr. Barclay’s Mirr, Andes 1. 33 Many, con- 
scious to their owne weaknesse, doe endeavour, etc. a 1649 
Drumm, or Hawtu. fam, Ep. Wks. (1711) 145, I who am 
conscious to your patience and wisdom. 1658 Ussurr dv. 
452 Their King was in no wise conscious to the murder. 
1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 434 The Mother .. is not con- 
scious to any thing that is done there. 1710 BERKELEY 
Princ, Hum, Kuowl. 1. § 155 That He is present and 
conscious to our innermost thoughts. 1791 Duchess of 
York 1. v, Truly conscious to the demerits of this work. 
1828 C. Worpswortn Chas. /, 231 lis Wife ‘being con- 
scious’ to the transaction. 

6. Having internal perception or consciousness : 

a. ofa fact. 

1651 Baxter /1f. Bapt. 215 So much you seem to be con- 
scious of in saying it was your meaning. 1692 BENTLEY 
Serm. (J.), Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. a@1700 DrvDewn Sigtson. & 
Guise, 720 Tancred .. Who, conscious of the occasion, feared 
the event. 1841 D’Isratri Amen. Lit, (1867) 654 Lord 
Bacon was conscious of the slow progress of truth. 1875 
Jevons A/oney (1878) 172 An importance .. of which even 
Americans are barely conscious. 

b. (in Philos.) of one’s sensations, feelings, 
thoughts, etc. 

1690 Locke //um. Und. 1. i. § 11 To be happy or miserable 
without being conscious of il, seems to me utterly incon- 
sistent and impossible. 1762 Kamrs fem. Crit. i. (1833) 19 
A man, while awake, is conscious of a continued train of 
perception and ideas passing through the mind. 1863 E. 
V. Neare Anal. Th. §& Nail, 205 We must conclude con- 
sciousness to belong to thought as thought. In other words 
thought is conscious of itself, 1864 Gowen Logic x. 317, | 
ain conscious, either at once or in succession, of joy or pain, 
of a thought, reminiscence, or volition, of a sensation of 
hunger, coldness, &c, 

c. of external objects. foe?. 

1712-14 Pork Rafe Lock wt. 116 Some o’er her lap their 
careful plumes display’d Trembling, and conscious of the 
rich brocade 1821 SHELLEY Ginevra 18 And of the gold 
and jewels glittering there She scarce felt conscious. 1864 
Tennyson A ydmner’s Field 336 Slowly and conscious of the 
rageful eye That watch’d him..Went Leolin. 


d. with sadord. cl. 

1694 Burtuocce £ss. Reason 4 1f a person had never seen 
but one thing.. he could not be sensible or conscious he did 
see it. 1737 Winston Josephus’ /ist. 1. xix. § 7 Cestius was 
not conscious .. how the besieged despaired. 1742 Pore 
Dunc, w.601 Nobly conscious, Princes are but things Born 
for First Ministers, as Slaves for Kings. 1784 Cowrer /ash 
1.156 How oft.. we have borne ‘The rufiling wind, scarce 
conscious that it blew. 1878 Mortey Diderot 1.140 He was 
profoundly conscious that the mere accumulation of know- 
ledge.. would take men a yery short way. 

e. alsol. Knowing, witting, well aware. foc/. 

1704 Porte Windsor For. 90 The forests wonder'd at th’ 
unusual grain, And secret transport touch’d the conscious 
swain. 1819 Sueciey Ceacf 1. i. 73, 1 may speak Alike to 
you and my own conscious heart. 


CONSCIOUSNESS. 


7. endowed with the faculty of conscionsness ; 

, characterized by the presence of consciousness. 
Said of persons and their attributes, 

17a5 Waits Logi 1. it. § 2 Among substances some are 

thinking or conscious beings, or have a power of thought, 

such as the mind of nan, God, angels. 1775 Harkis 7/ilos. 

al rrangenr, (1841) 318 With a power which appears almost 

au conscious one. 1876 Moziny Umu. Serum. xvi. 264 

Man..as a conscious being, conscious of himself, and con- 
| scious of others around lum. 1885 W. L. Davipsox Logic 
| of Defin, 138 Feeling and Volition are conscious elements 
; no less than Intellect. 

b. Ilaving one’s mental faculties actually in an 
active and waking state. See Consciousness 6. 

1841 Lytton Nv. & Aforn. v, xxi, And when at last he was 
conscious. 1880 T. Hotes Syst. Surg. (1883) 1. sos ‘The 
sister reported that he had become conscious, having recog: 
nized hey and called her by name. 

8. Aware of what one is doing or intending to 
do; having a purpose and intention in one’s ac- 
tions. Said of agents and their actions, etc. 

1860 Westcott lutrod. Study Gosp. vi. ‘ed. §) 323 A..se- 
quence..which few will attribute toan apt poinculeuee orto 
a conscious design. 1880 L. Strernen /’ofe ii. 25 Pope was 
from the first a conscious and deliberate artist. 1882 FAkRAK 
Early Chr. 1. 130 That St. Peter has here been the con- 
scious or unconscious borrower may be regarded as certain. 

9. Ifaving one’s thoughts and attention unduly 
centred in one’s own personality ; and hence, apt 
to imagine that one is the object of observation by 
others; SELF-conscious. Of personal bearing, 
actions, ctc.: Displaying such preoccupation. 

(1712 14 Pore Kafe Lock 1. 79 Some nymphs there are, 
too conscious of their face.) 1728 — Dune. u.6 The proud 
Parnassian sneer, The conscious simper, and the jealous 
leer, Mix on his look. 1827 Cartyte Aichter Misc, (1369 
xx He moves about with a conscious air. 1868 Bain A/ent. 
4 Alor. Se. App. 93 When a person is said to be morbidly 
or excessively conscious, there is indicated an excessive ai- 
tention to the feelings and the thoughts, and a slender 
amount of occupation with outward things. 

10. transf. Of things: a. Objective or prescit 
to consciousness; known to oneself, felt, sensible. 
b. Aware of itself, aware of its own existence. 

1667 Mitton /?. Z. 11. 801 They .. howle and gnaw My 
Bowels, their repast; then bursting forth Afresh with con- 
scious terrours vex me round. 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 4 ? 6 
She knows she is handsom, but she knows she is good. 
Conscious Beauty adorned with conscious Virtue! 1766 
Gotpsa. Vicar Hi, xxxi, His face became pale with con- 
scious guilt. 1818 Hazuitt Fag. Poets i. (1870) 11 Know- 


ledge is conscious power. 1833 1. Tavtor Kamat, vi. 178 
The conscious indistinctness of the grounds on which it 
demands submission. 1877 Moztey Uv. Serum. iv. 83 
Truth .. gives conscious rank to its possessors. 

+11. Having a conscience; conscientious. save. 

1654 Coxatne Dianea 90 One of the most worthy and 
consciousest Princes that belonged to the service of the 
Crown, 

Consciously (kp:nfasli), adv. [f. pree. + -L¥°.] 
In a conscious manner. 

1690 Locke (Jy, Und. un. xxvii. (R.) The same thinking 
thiig would be always consciously present. 1709 STEELE 
Vatler No. 49? § [They] often consciously and knowingly 
embrace where they are mutually indifferent. 1816 Snetiry 
Alastor 14 If no bright bird, insect, or gentle beast 1 con- 
sciously have injured. 1881 Seecrvin J/acw. Mag. XLV. 
51 Directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, we 
base our political opinions upon history. 


Consciousness (kp'nfosnés). [f as prec. + 
-NESS.] 

+1. Joint or mutual knowledge. Ods. rare. 

1681 ihole Duty Nations 49 Consciousness, or mutual 
knowledg of persons and their worship. 

Also tn early use, comsctousness to oneself. 
Internal knowledge or conviction ; knowledge as 
to which one has the testimony within oneself; 
esp. of one’s own innocence, guilt, deficiencics, etc. 
Ct. Conscious 3. 

1632 Massincer Waid of Hon. 1. ii, The consciousness of 
mine own wants. 16 . Locke (J.), [lad not their conscious- 
ness to themselves of their ignorance .. kept them from 50 
idle an attempt. @1744 Pore ‘J.), An honest mind ts not 
in the power of a dishonest: to break its peace, there must 
be some guilt or consciousness. 1770 Yrosus Lett. xxxin. 
198 There is. .2 palpable consciousness of guilt. 1860 Mac - 
acLay Byog. (1867) 11 Bentley . was supported by the con- 
sciousness of an immeasurable superiority. 1875 Jowt tr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 7 Uappy in the consciousness of a well- 
spent life. : ; 

3. The state or fact of being meutally conscious 
or aware of anything. Cf. Conscious 6. 

1746-7 Hirvey Afedit. (1818) 215 Let it. .become one with 
the very consciousness of my existence! 1776 Apam Ssutit 
i", N, 1. xi. (1869) 1. 164 ‘The anaiety of the proprietors .. 
seems. .to indicate a consciousness. .that this spectes of cul- 
livation is .. more proftable than any other. 1863 Fr A 
Keaipre Aesid. tn Craate s It is only to the consciousness 
of these evils that knowledge and reflection awaken lim. 
1864 Lewes //ist. Philos. 1}. 142 The consciousness of my 
existence is to me the assurance of my existence. 1883 t». 
Liovp £66 & Flew 11.18 For a few moments he lost the 
consciousness of why he was miserable, 

4. Philos, Vhe state or faculty of being conscious, 
as a condition and concomitant of all thought, 
feeling, and volition ; ‘ the recognition by the think- 
ing subject of its own acts or affections’ (Iam- 
ilton . 


1678 Cupworti /ated! Syst. (1837 1.93 Neither can life 
and cogilation, sense and consciousness .. ever result froin 


CONSCISSION. 


magnitudes, figures, sites, and motions. 1690 Locke //uw1. 
Und. un. i. § 14 Consciousness is the perception of what 
passes in a Man’s own mind. 1707 S. CLarKkeE 2d Defense 
(1715) 5 Consciousness, in the most strict and exact Sense of 
the Word, signifies .. the Reflex Act by which I know that 
I think, and that my Thoughts and Actions are my own 
and not Anothers. 1785 ReEip /zt. Powers 1. i, Conscious- 
ness is a word used by Philosophers, to signify that im- 
mediate knowledge which we have of our present thoughts 
and purposes, and, in general, of all the present opera- 
tions of our minds. 1842 Sir W. Hamitton in Resa’s 
iVks, Note B '1872) 810/1 Consciousness is a knowledge 
solely of what is now and here present to the mind. It is 
therefore only intuitive, and its objects exclusively pre- 
sentative. Jézd. 929. 1866 Huxtey PAys. viii. 210 We class 
sensations along with emotions, and volitions, and thoughts, 
under the common head of s/ates ef consciousness. But 
what consciousness is, we know not; and how it is that 
anything so remarkable asa state of consciousness comes 
about as the result of irritating nervous tissue, is just as un- 
accountable as the appearance of the Djin when Aladdin 
rubbed his lamp, or as any other ultimate fact of nature. 
1875 Bain Emotions & Will (ed. 3) 539. 
b. (with @ and 7/.) State of consciousness. 

1805 Worpsw. Prelude 11. 126 From strict analogies by 
thought supplied Or consciousnesses not to be subdued. 1812 
J. C, Hosnouse Journey (1813) 627 A female. .quite dumb, 
nearly deaf, and possessed of no one consciousness belong- 
ing to humanity. a 1853 Ropertson Seri, Ser. mi. iv. 53 
His [man’s] will is not his affections, neither are his affec- 
tions his thoughts .. They are separate consciousnesses, 
living consciousnesses. 1870 Huxtzy Lay Serm. (1871) 327 
Whatever our marble may be in itself, all that we can know 
of it is under the shape of a bundle of our own conscious- 
nesses. 

5. The totality of the impressions, thoughts, and 
feelings, which make up a person’s conscious 
being. In #7. = Conscious persoualities. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. i. xxvii. (1695) 183 If the same 
consc:ousness can be transferr’d from one thinking Sub- 
stance to another, it will be possible that two thinking Sub- 
stances may make but one Person. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
20. 2/1 Those many Consciousnesses must be as the Con- 
stituent Parts of that one Individual Consciousness. 1805 
Worosw. Prelude u. 32 Musing on them, often do I seem 
‘Tv o consciousnesses, consctous of myself, And of some 
other Being. 1877 E, R. Conner &as. Faith ii.91 From 
our innermost consciousness, a voice is heard, clothed with 
native authority..‘I feel. Ithink. I will. Iam.’ 

b. Limited by a qualifying epithet toa special 
field, asthe woral or religzous consciousness. 

1863 Mary Howitt F. Sremer’s Greece V1. xvi. 157 The 
commencement of a moral consciousness. 1884 H. Spencer 
in 19h Cent. XV. 1 Unlike the ordinary consciousness, the 
religious consciousness is concerned with that which lies 
beyond the sphere of sense. 

c. Attribnted as a collective faculty to an aggre- 
gate of men, a people, etc., so far as they think or 


fcel in common. 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. IVI. 198 While few can 
be found to agree even upon matters of so-called universal 
consciousness. @ 1871 Grote //ato Pref. (1875) 7 Such intel- 
lects broke loose from the common consciousness of the 
world around them. 1876 E. Wuite Life in Christ 1. viii. 
88 The religious consciousness of the age. 

G. The state of being conscious, regarded as the 
normal condition of healthy waking life. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxi, When the fever left him, and 
consciousness returned, he awoke to find himself rich and 
free. 1868 Bain J/ent. & Mor. Sc. App. 93 In one class of 
{popular] applications, consciousness is mental life, as op- 
posed to torpor or insensibiiity ; the loss of consciousness is 
mental extinciion for the time. 1885 W. L. Davipson Logic 
of Defin. 136 The mind’s wakeful activity is consciousness 
—consciousness as opposed to dormancy, dreamless sleep, 
swoon, insensibiliry. 

7. Double consciousiess : see quot. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Double consciousness, a condition 
which has been described as a double personality, showing 
in some measure 1wo separate and independent trains of 
thought and two independent mental capabilities in the 
same individual, 


+ Consci‘ssion. Oés.-° [ad. L. conscisstén- 
em, n, of action f. consetndére to tear in pieces.] 
‘A entting or paring’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+Conscissure. Obs.-° [ad. L. *conscissiira 
a cut or cleft, f. comsctndire: sec prec. (but for 
this concisiiva is now read in Pliny).] ‘A gash 
or cut, a renting in a place’ (Blount Clossogr. 

1656), 

+ Consciuncle. xozce-wd. [humorous dim. of 
conscience, after L. diminutives in -zeczelas,-ancula | 
-\ minute or hair-splitting conscience. 

@1670 Hacket ASS, Williaues 1. 66 Rubrics..filled with 
punctilios not for consciences, but for consciuncles. 

+ Consci:ve. Oés. [Erron. spelling for cozcive, 
It. conctve, L. concivis.) Fellow-citizen. 


1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 198 We shal ther .. see 
gallant courtiers, more godly consciues. 

Conscribe (kgnskraib), v. [ad. L. conserib- 
éve to cnter in a list, enroll, draw up, prescribe, 
f. con- together + scridére to write; In sense + 
corresponding to CONSCRIPTION 4.] 

+1. @rans. To enroll, levy (an army) ; 

a soldier’. Ods. 

1548 Hani. Chron. (1809) 281 When this armie .. was con- 
scribed and come together to Harflete. /6z¢2. 314 To con- 
scribe and set furthe a new armiec. 1660 G. Fremins 
Stemma Sacrum 28 People. .of the meanest condition, and 
inercinary only and conscribed by others. 

+2. To cnroll as a Roman scnator. Ods. rare. 


+. More 


to enlist 


848 


1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 136 If a Plebeian 
happen’d to be conscrib’d he and his Posterity became 
Patricians. 

+ 3. To circumscribe, to limit. Oés. 

1613 Heywoop Silver Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 162 The 
Fates, by whom your powers are all conscribed, Pronounce 
this doom. 1622 Cariis Stat, Sewers (1647) 105 A Mart, 
Fair or Market..although they be conscribed to place and 
circuit. 1704 Harris Lex. Techu., Conscribed, the same 
with Circumscribed. 

4. To enlist for the army by ConscrIPTION, q.v.; 
to enlist compulsorily. Also ¢razsf. 

1820 Edin. Rev. XXXIV. 418 Government .. cannot con- 
scribe readers. 1860 GeN.,P. THompson Aut Alt. III, 
cviil. 24 ‘We will not be conscribed, to be shot like dogs’— 
was what I heard from French youth. 1887 Sfecfator 
18 June 818/2 Ghilzaies forcibly conscribed by the Ameer. 

Hence Conscri‘bed f//. a. 

1654 R. Coprincton tr. “ist. Justine 89 With this con- 
scribed Army composed of the outcasts of man. 

Conscript (kenskript , ¢. and sé. [ad. L. con- 
scrvipt-us, pa. pple. of conscribcére: sce prec. ] 

A. adj. 1. Enrolled or elccted a senatcr. In 
pl. Couscripi fathers, + fathers conscript (L. paires 
conscripti, properly patres, conscripti, i.e. patres 
el conscript? fathers and elect): a collective title 
by which the Roman senators were addressed ; 
used also as a title by the Venetian senate. 

@1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. xi. (R.’, He 
sayed these wordes, O fathers conscripte, O happie people. 
1605 B. Jonson Se/auus in. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 150/1 Fathers 
conscript, may this our present meeting Turn fair and fortu- 
nate to the common-wealth. 1770 LancHorNE Plutarch 
(1879) I. 27/1 At first .. they were called Fathers only; but 
afterwards, when more were enroled in their body, Con- 
script Fathers. 1820 Byron Mar. Fad. v. i. 306 Say, con- 
script fathers, shall she be admitted? [See Wo/e.} 

b. Applied allusively to senators, legislators, or 
the administrative council of a nation, munici- 
pality, etc.; rarely in szzg. 

1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £. dudtes If. xxxiii. 12 The 
conscript Fathers of the Colony disagree in many Points.. 
yet they all agree in oppressing Strangers. 1840 CARLYLE 
LTeroes (1858) 341 Eliot, Hampden, Pym, nay Ludlow, 
Hutchinson, Vane.. political Conscript Fathers. 1880 Dis- 
RAELI Endy. xxx, Hainault House had been raised by a 
British peer..the locality was no longer sufficiently refined 
for a conscript father. 

+ 2. Inscribed in common or identically. rare—1. 

1679 Harpy Key Script. 1. 44 That 144000 in chap. 7. 
sealed, were not this 144000 in chap. 14. conscript, or having 
the Name of God written in their Fore-heads. 

3. Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a 
soldier, or an army. 

1823 SoutTHEY Hist. Penins. War \. 499 Three conscript 
lads .. of the sixty-sixth regiment. 1881 Zzses Apr. 11,4 
An enlisting army must always be more difficult to keep 
up than aconscript army. 1882 Gd. lVords 318 With the 
assistance of conscript negroes broughi down the Nile. 

B. sé. [F. conscri?.) A military recrnit obtained 
by conscription; one compulsorily enlisted for 


military or naval service. 

1800 Aun. Reg. 23 The general levy of 200,000 Conscripts 
{in 1799]. 1814 Wexiincton in Gurw. Disp. XI. 589 The 
conscripts desert in all directions, 1868 Freeman Nore. 
Cong. (1876) II. ix. 323 Were these captives dealt with as 
conscripts or galley-slaves? 

Conscript (kgnskript), v.  [f. Conscrier a. 
or ppl. stem of L. conscrvibére. It appears to have 
originated during the U. S. Civil War of 1860-65.] 
trains. To compel to military service by conscrip- 
tion; to enlist compulsorily; = CONSCRIBE 4. 
Hence Conscri-pted f7/. a. 

1865 W. Wutrman Sfecinen Days (1888) 62 He was first 
conscripted fortwo years. 1880 Atlantic Monthly July 22, 
I had been conscripted and forced into the army. 1887 
Spectator 18 June 824/2 The conscripted soldiers are always 
ready fora mutiny. 1889 Pad? A/a// G. 23 Apr. 2/3 If we 
must conscript and train our youth. .in great camps. 

Conscription (kgnskri‘pfen’. [ad. L. con- 
scriplion-em drawing up in writing, composing, 
a composition, a levying of troops, n. of action 
from conscribére to CONSCRIBE.] 

+1. Writing down together, putting in writing. 

1382 Wvc.ir ZJodit vii. 16 And the chartre taken, thei 
maden the conscripcioun {1388 writyng togidere] of the 
wedloc. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 332/4 Thus Luke had.. 
prouffyte by conscrypcion & wrytyng of his doctryne. 

+ 2. Conjoint signature. Obs. rare—). 

1615 ‘I. Apams Black Devil 4 They signe not ..in their 
owne particular and singular names, but require the con- 
scription and evident consent of their Counsell. 

+3. Enrolment or enlistment (of soldiers). Oés. 

tszg Wotsey in Burnet ///st. Ref I. App. 11. xxiii. 65 
Not having.-none order, provision of victual, towardness 
in conscription of men of war, or appearance of such thing. 
1656 Biount Glossoer., C ouscription, an enrolling. 

4. spec. The compulsory enlistment of men for 
military (or naval) service; esp. where the liability 
to scrve is legally established; an application of 
this method of obtaining recruits. 

The word was introduced in connexion with a law of the 
Freuch Republic, 5 Sept. 1798, which provided that the 
recruits required for service should Le compulsorily obtained 
from the young men between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five, whom it declared to be legally liable to serve in the 
army. Hence it has become a general term for methods of 
compulsory enlistment; but, technically, as distinguished 
from universal military service, it implies tl.e enrolment by 


| 


CONSECRATE. 


lot of a fixed number of those liable to service, with the 
option given of procuring a substitute. 

1800 WeEEMs Washington xvi. (1877) 236 Our persons 
have been free from the impressments and conscriptions. 
1813 Examiner 18 Jan. 38/2 The Conscription of 1813 has 
furnished 160,000 men. 1838 ARNoLD //ést, Rome 1. 480 
The Africans .. were subject to taxes and to a conscription 
of their youth to serve as soldiers. 1862 Lp. BrouGHam 
Brit. Const. xx. 391 Conscription is to one man personal 
service, to another the payment of a tax. 1878 MorLey 
Diderot 1. 208 Peasants turned lackeys to escape the con- 
scription, just as in our own days they turn priests. 

attrib, 1863 /dlust. Lond. News XIV. 551/1 The Federal 
Government intends to commence the enforcement of the 
Conscription Act at once. 

Jig. 1814 Q. Rev. X1. 96 The conscription of ancient and 
vulgar terms to the service of poetry. 

b. The body of conscripts collectively. 

1823 Soutney //ist. Penins. H’ar 1.115 General Clarke 
.. advised that the conscription for the year 18cg should be 
called out. — . 

Conscri‘ptional, @. [f. prec. + -au.] Of or 
belonging to conscription. 

1809 St. Paper in Ann. Reg. 783/2 The following .. is 
the precise state of the conscriptional force of France, 

Conseale, obs. form of ConcrAL. 


Consecrate (kgnstkreit’, Ap/. a. Also 4-5 
consecrat. [ad. L. covsecrat-us, pa. pple. of L. 
consecrare : see next.} 

1. = ConsecraTED. a. as fa. pple. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Monk's 7. 27 Loo Sampson, which. .was 
to god almyghty consecrat. 1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy 1. vi, 
A ryche image..That..To myghty Ioue..Yhalowed was, 
and also consecrat. 1&5: Ropinson tr. Afore's Utop. 1. 
(Arb.) 151 Which ..was dedicate and consecrate to god. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety xx. § 3. 372 He is a Nazarite, a 
person consecrate to God. 1791 Cowper //iad iv. 484 Led 
to the city consecrate to Mars. 1877 Sparrow Sev. xi. 
145 What should be consecrate only to the holiest purposes. 

b. as adj. ; 

1423 Jas. I Kiéngis Q. xxxiii, The ynipnis_ consecrat Of 
luvis use. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 228/1 Nazarien..that 
is as moche to say as consecrate orclene. 1583 STANYHURST 
/Eneis 1. (Arb.) 72 Of gould thow consecrat hungar. 1663 
J. Spencer Proitigies (1665) 247 Other consecrate places. 
1866 Kincstey Herew. I. i. 28 The fountain was. .perhaps 
in heathen times divine and consecrate. 

2. In reference to the Eucharist: 


CRATE v. 2. a. as pa. pple. 

1sog Barciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 85 When our Lorde is 
consecrate in fourme of bread. 1709 StryPE Aun. Ref 1. 
xxii, 263 That the catholic church .. taught them to receive 
Christ’s body consecrate at mass with prayers. 

b. as adj. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 85 Vnder y* least part 
of euerie consecrat hostie, Christ is all haill giuen and 
receauit. 1640 Canterb. Self-Convic. 110 The consecrat 
elcments are injoined to bee eaten in the holy place. 

3. Made sacred by associations ; hallowed. 

1669 Addr. Hopeful Yng. Gentry Eng. 69 Under so con- 
secrate custody and regard. 1875 L. Morrts Ode to Frce 
Rome 266 Error consecrate by time. 


Consecrate (kpns‘kreit’, v. [f ConsecratE 
ppl. a., or ad. L. consecral- ppl. stem of consecra-re 
to dedicate, devote as sacred, deify, etc., f. con-+ 
sacra-re to make sacred, dedicate, f. stem of sacer, 
sacrumnt, SACRED. Cf. F. cozsacrer, in 14th c. also 
consecrer, Pg. consegrar, Sp. consagrar, \t. con- 
sacrare, the latter from a late L. *coz-sacrare.] 

1. “rans. To set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to the Deity; to dedicate solemnly to some 
sacred or religious purpose, and so give the object 
itself a character of holiness; to make sacred or 


holy and so fit for a religious use. Const. Zo, w/o. 

b. Particularly applied to the episcopal dedication or hal- 
lowing of a church and a churchyard, whereby these acquire 
the legal status of a ‘consecrated building’ and ‘conse- 
crated ground’, with the special character and incidents 
legally attached thereto, in England and some of the 
colonies. Cf. ConsECRATED, CONSECRATION. 

1460 Capcrave Chron. 71 Fabian..ordeyned, that every 
3ere, on Schere or Maunde Thursday, the Pope schnld 
consecrate crisme. 1535 CoverDALE Z£x, xxxil. 29 Then 
sayde Moses ; Consecrate youre handes this daie vnto the 
Lorde. 1555 Enen Decades 162 Suche men as he had con- 
secrated to be offered to the goddes. a 1600 Hooker Ecc/. 
Pol, vr. vi. § 2 The custom of the primitive church in con- 
secrating holy virgins and widows unto the service of God 
and his Church. 1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exemp, 1. vil. 28 
What you have consecrated I have hallowed. 1680 DryDEN 
Epitaph Sir P. Fairborne 24 Yo his lamented loss for times 
to come His pious widow consecrates this tomb. 1845S. Aus- 
tin Ranke's Hist. Ref. V1. 265 Not. -inconsistent with their 
saying masses for the dead and consecrating salt and water. 

1568 Grarton Chyou. 11. 768 From that time hether- 
ward, was there never .. so holy a Byshop that durst_pre- 
sume the Churche of the same to consecrate. @ 1634 Coke 
3rd Just. (1644) 203 Albeit churches or chappels may be 
built by any of the kings subjects. .without licence, yet be- 
foie the law take knowledge of them to be churches or 
chappels, the bishop is to consecrate or dedicate the same. 
1671 Bp. Cosin's Will in C.’s Corr, (Surtees) II. 294 The 
Chappell att Auckland Castle..by mee latly built and con- 
secrated. 1726 AyLirre Parverg. 195 A Bishop ought not to 
consecrate a Church, which the Patron has built for filthy 
Gain and Lucre to himself. 1866 J. M. Date Clergyman's 
Legal Handbk. (ed. 4) viii.g5 All churchyards inust be con- 
secrated. Ancient churchyards are presumed to have been 
consecrated. : 

2. spec. Uscd as the proper word for the action 
whereby the bread and wine receive their sacra- 


mental character in the Eucharist. 


see CONSE- 


CONSECRATED. 


(Here the notion varies according to the doctrine held as 
to the nature of the sacrament.) : 

1553 Vinpace Supper of Lorde 39 It is manifest that 
Christ consecrated no bread. 1548 Orcter of Comurnnion 8 
To prepare, blisse and consecrate so muche as will serne the 
people. 1579 Furke /Jeskins’ Jarl.67 To consecrate, is to 
halow, or to separat to an holy vse, so we grant y’ bread 
and wine to be consecrated. 1662 Bh. Com. Prayer, Com- 
munion, If the consecrated bread or wine be all spent before 
all have communicated, the Priest is to consecrate more. 
1678 Wantey Wond, Lit, World vy. iii. $16. 474/1 Zephyrinus 
. ordained that Wine in the Sacrainent should be conse- 
crated in a Vessel of Glass. 1854 Hnok Ch, Dict. ied. 7) 
247 Before we eat and drink this bread and wine which 
Christ designed to set forth the mystery of his death, to 
consecrate it and set it apart by a solemn prayer. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 31 1/2 The bread and the wine are consecrated 
by the words ‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood’. 

+ b. used proleptically of the result. 

¢ 3500 Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in 5 Poet. Tracts(Percy Soc.) 
Syth they consecrate our God omnipotent. 1526 Pilger. / a, 
(W. de W. 1531) 231 b, Flow often so euer you consecrate 
my body and my blode, do it in the remembraunce of mie. 
552 App. Hamttton Catech, 205 He consecratis the trew 
body & blud of Jesus Christ, nocht be the vertew of ony 
mannis word, but be the vertew and powar of Gods word. 

ec. alsol. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1308/1 Therfore was it 
(the Paschall lambe] eaten with vnleauened breads. And 
so consequentlye Christe dydde consecrate in vnleauened 
breade. 1885 Catholic Dict. 317/1 The First General 
Council takes for granted that priests alone can consecrate. 

3. sfec. Used as the proper word for the ordina- 
tion and hallowing of persons to certain offices, 
as that of bishop, king, queen, etc. 

1387 Trevisa //iodeu (Rolls) VII. 115 Hesaweseynt Peter 
apostel holde in his hond Edward pe sone of K.gelrede. .and 
consecrat hym kyng. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. iv. (1520) 
32/2 He decreed that .. a bysshop sholde be consecrated of 
thre. 1552 BL. Com. Prayer, The form of Consecrating of 
an Archbishop or Bishop. 1617 Moryson /éi#. 1. iv. 45 
Another Hill where the Counts of Holland were wont to be 
consecrated. 1768 Biackstonr Comm, IV. viii. x15 That 
if the dean and chapter refuse to elect the person named by 
the king, or any archbishop or bishop to confirm or conse- 
crate him, they shall fall within the penalties of the statutes 
of pracmunire. 1837 Penny Cyct. VII. 44'1 Coronation, 
the act of crowning or consecrating aking. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. 87 1 The elect is consecrated bishop by imposition of 
hands, the tradition of staff and ring, the unction with the 
chrism, the imposition of the book of the Gospels on his 
shoulders, and other rites. 

4, fig.; also refl. 

1600 SHaks. 2 //en. JV, tv. 1. 93 (Qo.) That you should 
seal this lawless bloody book..And consecrate commotions 
bitter edge. 1732 Law Serfous C. vi. (ed. 2) 79 The holi- 
ness of Christianity consecrates all states and employments 

-of life unto God. 127.. C. Westey //yin, ‘ Lord, tn the 
strength of grace’ i, Myself, my residue of days, I conse- 
crate to Thee. 1878 F. R. Havercat //ywin, Take my life, 
and let it be Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

5. transf. To devote or dedicate 40 some pur- 
pose: often associated with 1, as implying devo- 
tion to some cherished principle or pursuit. 

155s Even Decades 53 They had desperatly consecrated 
them selues to death. 1599 THyNNE Aurmady. Ded. (1875) 

, I will hereafter consecrate to your lykinge soome better 
abor of moore momente. 1674 S. Vixcent Gallants Acad. 
A-vj, You will .. not censure me for consecrating so idle a 
Pamphlet to you. /éfd. 38 When your Noblest Gallants 
consecrate their Hours to their Mistresses. 1805 Fostrx 
Ess. 1. iv. 56 A dusty room consecrated with religious 
solemnity to old coins. 1846 Prescotr Ferd. & /s. 1.1. 105 
His whole life was consecrated to letters. 

b. To appropriate (tithes) to a particular church. 

1844 [see CONSECRATION 6]. 

6. Torcndcr sacred; to makc an object of venera- 
tion or cherished regard; to hallow, sanctify ; to 
sanction [=mod.F. cousacrer]. 

1693 SHADWELL Volunteers i.i, So glorious a cause as 
consecraces each sword that’s drawn for it. 1761 Hume 
WTist. Eng. 1.ix. 199 That country which had been conse- 
crated by the footsteps of their Redeemer. 1828 W. Sewe1.t. 
Oxf, Prize Ess. 45 We have consecrated this prejudice in 
our institutions and our hearts. 1858 Lincarp A ng/o-Sax. 
Ck, 1. Pref. 7 Writers, whose reputation consecrates their 
opinions. 1887 Lowett Democr. 192 Whose memories 
eon to consecrate the soul from all ignobler companion- 
ship. 

+ 7. To devote or doom (¢o destruction, cte.). Obs. 
{A Latinism.] 

1589 Coorer Admon, 163 Saint Paule doth consecrate 
these to bee Doctrines of Deuilles. 1645 Mitton Co/as?. 
Wks. (1851) 360 Must hee bee left like a thing consecrated 
to calamity, and despair without redemption? 1652 GauLe 
Magastrom. 240° ‘The sacrilegious theurgist will consecrate 
any head to the crows, or perhaps to the jakes. 

+8. To place among the gods; to deify; to 
apotheosize. Os. {A Latinism.] 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn... vii. § 1 Inventors and authors 
of new arts..were ever consecrated amongst the gods them- 
selves. 1730-6 Baitey (folio) s.v. Consecration, The em- 
Perors. .are consecrated after this manner. 

Consecrated (kg ns/kre'téd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED.] 

l. Dedicated to a sacred purpose ; made sacred ; 
hallowed, sanctified. 

1552 Bh. Com. Prayer, Consecr. Bps. Rubric, Then the 
Archbishop shall proceed to the conununion, with whom 
the new consecrated Bishop with others shall also com- 
municate. 1662 B&. Com. Prayer, Cominunion, \f the con- 
secrated hread or wine be all spent. 1756 7 tr. Acyséer's 
Frav, (1760) 1V. 117 An altar-piece representing our Saviour, 
distributing consecrated wafers to the disciples, 
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absot. 1659 Bramuatt Ch. Eng. Defended 75 Such an 
ordination subjected both the consecrators aad the conse- 
crated to deprivation. 

b. spec. Of a churcli, churchyard, or burial- 
ground: Sct apart with religious forms by a 
bishop, for public worship, or the burial of the 
dead, and having such ecclesiastical and legal status 
as this gives in England and some of the colonies. 

r60r Suaxs. 72wet. N. ww. iii. 25 Vnderneath that con- 
secrated roofe, 1632 /figh Commisstun Cases (Camden) 
277 Whereas the Parish Church of Hurly ts a consecrated 
place. 1876 Buunt & Pintitmore Sk of Ch. Law v. i. 303 
Ihe law .. forbids a clerzyman to officiate publicly in any 
building which is not either consecrated or licensed for 
Divine Service by the bishop. /éfd. 315 The Status of 
Consecrated land and buildings.—The estate in a con- 
secrated church and church-yard is one of freehold of which 
the fee-simple is in abeyance. Afod. A walk divides the 
consecrated from the unconsecrated part of the cemetery. 
The body was not buried in consecrated ground. 

2. Dedicated, ‘ sacred’ /o a tutelary divinity. 

1599 ‘Tuvnne 4 vintadv. (1865) 1 The monthe of Januarye 
(consecrated to the dooble faced godd Janus', 1872 YEATS 
Growth Comm, 51 Olives ..the fruit was consecrated to 
Minerva. 1884 GustaFson Found. Death i. (ed. 3) 15 The 
serpent was consecrated to Bacchus. 

3. fig. Sanctioned by general observance or usage 
[F. cousacré]. 

1868 M. Pattison Academ. Ore. v. 211 These services, 
to use the consecrated phrase, get on well enough. 1872 
Bacrnot Physics & Pol. (1876) 162 The only sufficient and 
effectual agent in so doing was consecrated custom. 

Hence Consecratedness. 

1846 in Worcester. 1847in Crate; and in subseq. Dicts. 

Consecratee (kg:nsfkre't7:). [Correlative to 
consccrator: see -EE.} Onc to whom something 
is consecrated. 

1883 Scuarr Encyct. Relig. Know. 1.2170 The consec- 
rators hold the property tn usufruct ; the consecratve is God. 

Consecrating (kensfkreitin), v4/. 5d. [ff 
CONSECRATE ¥. +-ING!.] CONSECRATION. 

1579 Futke //eshins’ Pari. 67 Y° Papistes call consecrat- 
ing, to change y’ substances, or to transubstantiat. 1591 
Perctvatt Sp. Dict., Consagratio, consecrating. 1641 Root 
& Branch Petition xvii. 8 The Christening and Consecrat- 
ing of Churches and Chappels, the Consecrating Fonts, 
Pulpits, Tables, Chalices, Churchyards, and many cther 
things, and putting holinesse in them. 


Consecrating, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG 2.] 
That consecrates, 

1642 Mitton Afof. Surect. (1851) 307 Any consecrating 
hand of a Prelat. 1742 Younc A¢. 7%. 1x. 1347 Night's 
consecrating Shades, Which to a temple turn an universe. 
1814 SouTHFY Noderick v, In that name hath Urban laid 
His consecrating hands upon my head. 

Consecration (kgns‘kré'fan). In 4-6 -acion. 
(ad. L. consceratién-em, n. of action f. consccrare 
to ConsecraTEe. Cf. F. consecration (13th c.).] 

1. The action of consecrating; a setting apart 
as dedicated to the Deity; dedication with reli- 
gious rites to a sacred purpose. 

1382 Wycur Zr, xxix. 22 It is the wether [1388 ram] of 
consecracioun. 1460 Cavcrave Chron. 84 Innooent..or- 
deyned eke the consecration of oyle, with whech men be 
anoynted at here ende. 1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1. 
165 The Divine Presence is the greatest and most solemn 
Consecration of any place that can be. 1726 Avuirre 
Parerg. 194 Consecration, according to a Definition of the 
Canonists, is a Rite or Ceremony of dedicating and devoting 
Things to the Service of God with an Application of certain 
proper Solemnities. 1860 Pesry J/in. Proph. 31 The 
unhappy women were consecrated to their vile gods and 
goddesses and to prostitution. ‘This dreadful consecration, 
yea desecration. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit, Wks. | Bohn) 
111]. 55 Does the consecration of Sunday confess the dese- 
cration of the entire week? 

attrié, 1535 CoverpALe Lez, viii. 31 Eate it and the bred 
in y* maunde of the consecracion offeringes. 

esp. The formal dedication and_ setting 
apart, by a bishop, of a church, churchyard, or 
burial-ground. 

By Hooker Eccé. Pol. y. xii, called dedication; but in 
recent times decfication has been employed to denote a less 
formal kind of consecration of a burial-ground, not having 
the legal consequences attaching to consecration, 

1570-6 LamparvE Peramd, Kent (1826) 335 The Bishops 
assembled for the consecration tas they call it) of the creat 
church of Sainct Andrewes, @ 1626 Br, L. ANpREwEs (¢r¢/e), 
The form of Consecration of a Church or Chapel (1659). 
1727-51 CuamBers Cyc/., The consecration or dedication of 
achurch is an episcopal ceremony. 1866 J. M. Darr Clergy- 
man's Legal Handbk. v. 57 Private chapels .. are main- 
tained by the persons to whom they belong. They need no 
consecration, 1873 Puiteimore L£cc/. Law 11, 1361 The 
consecration of churches may be performed indifferently on 
any day. 1876 Brunt & Puitimore Bk. of Ch. Law vy. i. 
giz The Sentence of Consecration [of a church] is pro- 
nounced after the Offertory including the offering repre- 
sented by the deeds upon the altar, has been made. 1883 
tr. Pellicia's Polity of Chr. Ch. 147 ‘The dedication of a 
church was called its consecration. 1891 J/S. Enrolments 
of Consecrations, Durham, This Sentence of Consecration 
was read by me the undersigned Jolin Booth. 

ec. with @ and //. (Sometimes morc or less 
concer. = Consecrated things.) 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 831 Ceremonyall rytes are also 
commendable, In holy dayes, garmentes, temples, and con- 
secracyons. 1560 Binte Lez. vill. 28 These were consecra- 
tions for a sweete sauour which were made by fire vnto the 
Lord. /6éd. viii. 31 The bread that is in the basket of con- 
secrations {so 1611}. /6fd. viii. 33 Vutill the dayes of your 
consecrations (1611 consecration] bee at an ende. 


CONSECTANEOUS. 


2. The giving of the sacramental character to 
the eucharistic elements of bread aud wine. 

(Variously taken according to the opinion held of the na- 
ture of the Eucharist.) 

1395 Purvey Aemonstr. (1851 41 Where consecracioun or 
halewinge hath neighid, of the breed is maad Cristis flesh. 
ar400 A fol. Loli. 8 Als oft as a nobil man seip it bi twex 
Je consecracioun & Agnus Dei. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. Ww. 1520) 37/1 In olde tyme the consecracyon of the 
gloryous bleos! was made in tree vessells. 1564 Brcon 
Comipar. Lord's Supp. & Mass Epil., Blasphemies against 
Christ. .invocation of dead saints, confection, consecration, 
application, and oblation of the body and blood of Chirist. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 232 The bread and wine even 
after consecration leave not their own nature, but remain in 
their former substance, shape, and form. 1662 BA. Com. 
Prayer, Communion, Rubric, He shall say the Prayer of 
Consecration, as followeth. a@ 1699 SrituincFL. Ser. II. 
ii. (R.’, The people. .are told, that they [priests] can make 
their God at any time by pronouncing the five words of 
consecration. 1854 Ilook C4. Pict. 247 1f it be demanded 
to what words the consecration of the Amieies ought to be 
ascribed, I answer, to the prayer of the faithful offered by 
the priest, and to the words of institution repeated by him. 
1885 Catholic Dict. 216/1 The form for the consecration ofthe 
bread in the Roman Missal is ‘ Hoc est enim corpus nieum.’ 

3. Ordination to a sacred office: sfec. the action 
or religious ceremony of ordaining a bishop. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) V1. 115 Theodorus be arche- 
bisshop com into Kent..in pe secounde 3ere of his con- 
secracioun, 1513 More Aich. ///, Wks. 66/2, The con- 
secracion of a bishop. 1552 BA. Cow. Prayer, Order Con- 
secr. Bps. Rubr., Then shall the Archbishop demand the 
kings inandate for the consecration. 1704 NELSON Fest. 4 
/asts (1739) 479 To confirm the Elections and Consecrations 
of all he sin their Provinces. 1882 J. H Duunt Ke/. 
Ch, Eng. UU. 37 Spiritual jurisdiction was understood to 
flow generally from Consecration. : 

4. Rom. Aniig. Apotheosis, deification; also 
fransf. 

1490 Caxton Lucydos xxvii. (1890) 98 The obsequyes & 
consecracyon of anchyses, his olde fader. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne //ydriot, ii. 9 The magnificent burning. and con- 
secration of Severus. 1751 CHampers Cyc/. 1837 /eniry 
Cyel. VII. 465/1 Consecration is a name given to the apo- 
theosis of the Roman empernrs, and coins and medals com- 
memorating these events have the inscription Consecraéio. 

+b. Loosely applied to canonization. Ods. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. u,v. 167 We sce how the 
Roman Calendar swells with new Consecrations of Saints. 

+5. Dedication to destruction; anathematiza- 


tion. Obs. Cf. CONSECRATE v. 7. 

1700 Tyrrett //ist, Eng. I. 925 He confirmed the Con- 
secration denounced by his Predecessor against Frederic 
the Emperor. 

6. fransf. and fig. Dedication or devotion to 
some cherished purpose or pursuit; also, appro- 
priation to a special purpose. 

1781 Cowrer Aetire ment 223Tis consecration of his heart, 
soul, time, And every thought that wanders is a crine. 
1844 Lixcarp Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. App. i. 368 Conse- 
crations of tithes, as they were called, had already taken 

luce among the Anglo-Saxons; since the tithes of Thory‘s 
ands, in Ropeslai hundred, had been consecrated to a dis- 
tant church, the abbey of Peterborough. 

7. transf. and fig. The action of rendcring 
sacred ; hallowing. 

1805 Worpsw. On /’eele Castle, The light that never was, 
on sea or land, Vhe consecration and the Poet's dream. 

b, Sanction by law, custom, or usage. [mod.F.] 

186: Maine Avec. Law ii. (1876) 39 Each group of circum- 
stances which is adjudicated upon reccives, to employ a 
Gallicism, a sort of consecration. 1877 F. Haut Eng. Ady. 
in -able 7 ore ‘common nsage" has obtained, with 
him, such a degree of consecration, that he looks upon any 
symptom of discontent with it as a going beyond just 
‘liberty *. 

Co-nsecrative, @. rare—'. [ad. L. type *con- 
secraliv-us \prob. in med.L,), f. L. consecrai- ppl. 
stem: see -IVE. (Godef. has obs. I*. consécralif, 
-ive.\] Of consecrating character or tendency. 

@1617 Bayne Diocesan's Trial (1621) 58 The Bishops im- 
position was properly consecrative and sacramentall. 

Consecrator (kgns/kreitar. [a. L. conse- 
cralor, agent-n. from consecrdrc to CoNSECRATE: 
sce -OR. (Johnson has consecraier, with a quot. 
from Atterbury, which Todd gives with -or.)] 
One who or that which consecratcs. 

tgsz Hucort, Consecratour, sarafor, sacrificns. 1638 
Cintiincw. Aclig. Prot, it. § 69. 79 Your making the Reall 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist depend upon the casual. 
ties of the consecrators true Priesthood and Intention. 1747 
Carte //ist, Eng. 1. 240 Two Lritish bishops. .had assisted 
Wini who was the principal Consecrator. 1883 Ch. Times 9 
Nov. 807/1 That there cannot be more than one celebrant or 
one chief conseerator, is a rudimentary principle of ritual. 

Consecratory \kg-nsrkra:tari), a. [f L. type 
*consecralort-us, 1. consecrilor: sce -ORY.) That 
has the attribute of consecrating. 

1613 Percnas /lyrimage 1. vi. (1614 33 -Againe, they 
[sacrifices] were propiliatorie, consecratorie, hucharistieal, 
and so forth. 1699 Burnet 39 Az. xav 1700) 293 The 
Consecratory Words being delivered as the Reason of the 
Command, take, cat, and drink. 1866 Fall Mall U. 18 
Dec. 3 The only translation of the consecratory letters. 

+ Consecta'neons, ¢. Ols.-° [f. L. consec- 
tane-us tollowing closely, consequent (f. consectiri 
to follow closely) +-ous.] ‘ Suececding. following 
as by consequence’ (Ash 1773). 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Consectaneens, which follows 
others. [hence 1846 in Worcester; and in later Dicts.] 
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Consectary (kgnsektari), a. and sé. [ad. 
L. consectart-us logically following, consequent 
(whence consectdrium sb.), f. consecta-ri to follow 
close, freq. of conseguz: see CONSECUTE. ] 

+ A. adj. Following logically ; consequent. 

1609 Brit Theopfh. & RKemig. 82 To which two maine 
points..the third (as a golden corollary) is consectary. 
1624 F. Wuite Repd. Fisher 236 The honour consectarie 
and dependant vpon his office. 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 1. x.(ed. 2)32 From the inconsistent and contrary 
determinations thereof, consectary impieties..may arise. 

B. sé. A consequence, deduction, conclusion, 
corollary. (Very common in 17th c.) 

1588 Fraunce Lazwiers Lag... ii. 7b, Consectaries, corol- 
laries, or howsoever you tearme them, may easily be de- 
duced. 1656 Harpy 1st Ep. Yohu xiv. (1865) 86/1 A con- 
sectary which ungodly wretches draw from these premises. 
1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 47 Consectaries 
drawn from the Observations. 1732 BERKELEY Adciphr. n. 
§ 19 If some certain persons minded piety more than politics 
.. fundamentals than consectaries. 1827 Hutton Coxrse 
Math. 1. 2 A Corollary, or Consectary, is a consequence 
drawn inimediately from some proposition or other premises. 
1860 Asp. THomson Laws Th. 274 A judgment..sometimes 
called a Corollary or Consectary. 

+b. That which follows in the course of events; 
a consequence, an effect. Ods. rare. 

1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance Div. Of. 407 This signing 
was a constant consectary of unction. 1660 WaTERHOUSE 
Arms & Arm, 112 Peace being the consectary of Gods 
blessing on that laudable resolution. 

+ Consecta‘tion. Oss. rare. [n. of action f. 
L. consectari: sec prec.] (See quot.) 

1655-60 Stantry Hust. Philos. (1701) 245/1 Consectation, 
(axoAov@naes) or Aquipollens, is the Consideration of those 
Affections of a Proposition, in respect whereof, two Pro- 
positions signifie together the same thing, and are together 
true or false. 

+ Consecta‘tor. Ods—° 
cousectari ; see prec.} 

1623 CockEeRraM, Consectator, imitator. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Consectator, he that follows, or pursues. 1775 in 
AsH (as not used). : 

+ Consecute, v7. Obs. rare. [f. L. conseciit- 
ppl. stem of consegui to follow closely, pursue, 
overtake, f. con- togcther + seguz to follow.] trans. 
To follow with success, overtake, attain, gain. 

1536 Gray Let. to Cromwellin St. Papers 11. 389 Few men 
. -Inany auctoritie, hath finally consecuted favorsandthankes, 
but rather the contrarie. 1589 in Burnet //7st. Ref II. 97 
If ye. had consecuted all your pursuits and desires. 

Consecution (kgnsikiz-fon). Also 6 -cusion, 
6-7 -quution, -qution. [ad. L. consecittion-em, 
n. of action from covseguz: see prec. Also in F. 
from 16th c. (Littré).] 

1. Proceeding in argument from one proposition 
to another which follows from it; logical se- 
quence ; inference ; a train of reasoning. 

Reciprocal consecution: the relation of two facts either of 
which follows from the other. 

1532 More Confut. Vindale Wks. 454/1 As this argument 
or consecusion is trew. 1565 CALFHILL Answ. 7 reat. Cross 
(1846) 100 What a consecution is this ..‘The Crucifix is 
prefigured in Moses, in the Prophets, and in the time of 
Christ: therefore no remedy but a Crucifix must be had in 
the church.’ 1652 GauLe Alagastrom, 189 Not necessary, 
nor of any rational consecution. 1709 BERKELEY 7/.V/s/on 
§ 108, I do not, by any necessary consecution..judge of the 
number of things tangible from the number of things visible. 

+b. The conclnsion of an argument. Oés. : 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log, 1. iil. 19 b, For the confirma- 
tion of the said proposition, and not as proofes of the con- 
seqution. 1689 7veat, Alonarchy u. 1. 34 Suppose the 
Antecedent true, the Consequution is not always true. 

+e. The fact of following as an effect, necessary 
consequence. Ods. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 352 If..the first muscle of the 
chest..do draw vp the first ribbe, then by conseqution the 
other distances vnder shall alsoin some sort be dilated. 1649 
Butwer Pathomyot, u. i. 91 While they draw the Arme by 
a certaine kind of Consequution they lead the Scapula. .to- 
gether with it. 

2. Snecession, sequence (of cvents or phenomena). 

1651 Biccs New Desf. Pref.7 Where is there an examina- 
tion and a consecution of Experiments? 1792 G. WakeE- 
FIELD /inguiry 59 Preferring chronological consecution. 
1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aetaph. xxxix. (1859) 11. 393 The 
observation of a certain number of uniform consecutions 
among phenomena. /ézd. xli. (1870) II. 425 Psychology 
proposes to exhibit the mental phzenomena in their natural 
consecution. 1837 G. S. Faper Justification 127 Wis next 
step, in regular consecution, was to speak of the Righteous- 
ness which is throngh faith. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks, 
Char. iii. 77 In all this subtle consecution of action, 

b. Gram. Seqnence of words in a sentence, of 
tenses in a compound sentence. 

1871 Public School Lat. Gram. §195, Cousecution of 
Tenses.—The General Rule is: Primary Tenses in the 
Principal Sentence are followed by Primary Tenses in the 
Clause: Historic by Historic. /67d. § 196 The Perfect 
Subjunctive is used in Primary or Historic Consecution, 
whenever the sense requires that Tense and Mood. 1883 
A. Patmer Satires of [/orace Pref. 28 The solecistic rzsze 
peregre aut (solecistic, if we consider the very rare conse- 
cution of ve—ax?). 

ce. Afzs. Succcssion of similar intervals in har- 
mony. Cf. CONSECUTIVE 5. 

1667 C. Simpson Compend. Aus. 125, I .. allow the Con- 
secution of two sths, one of them being Imperfect. 1674 
PLayrorp S&dZ Mus. 1. 33. 1744 J. Green Psadmody 
(ed. 10) 140 Consecution, two, three, or more Chords of the 
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same kind following one another. 1875 OuseLey Harmony 
xviii. 197 Such octaves are not..faulty consecutions. 

+d. Alonth of consecution in Astr.: a ‘lunar’ or 
synodic month, a lunation. Oés. 

1561 Even Arte Nauig. u. xi. 38 The moneth of consecu- 
tion..is more then the moneth of peragration by .2. dayes 
.4. houres .44. minutes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend, Ep. 
212 The month of Consecution ..is the space betweene one 
conjunction of the Moon with the Sun untoanother. a 1697 
W. Hotper (J.), The moon makes four quarterly seasons 
within her little year, or month of consecution. 

+3. Overtaking, attainment. Ods. rare. 

1601 Deacon &W. Spirits & Divels 192 The diuell can now 
no more hinder the saints from the consequution of glorie. 

Consecutive (kgnsekizvtiv), @. [a. F. con- 
secuttf, -ive, on L. type *consecutiv-us, f. consectit- 
ppl. stem: see CONSECUTE and -iVE.] 

i. Following continuously; following each its 
predecessor in uninterrupted succession. 

1611 Corar., Coxsecutif, consecutiue, or consequent ; next 
or immediatly succeeding. 1690 Locke Yum. Und.u. xxi. 
§ 56 The actions of 2 Man consecutive to Volition. 1685 
Borie Saldubr. Air 57 The Summers of differing, and yet 
perhaps immediately consecutive, years. 17’ 1 JoHNSON 
L.P., Blackmore Wks.1816 X.197 In the structure and order 
of the poem. .the greater parts are properly consecutive. 1857 
Buckie C7vrliz. 1. vi. 296 It rained blood for three con- 
secutive days. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 549 Occasioned .. 
by the superposition of consecutive whorls. : 

2. Consisting of elements following in order ; 
characterized by consecution or logical sequence. 

1755 JoHNson ict. Pref. » 50 When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecu- 
tive series be formed of senses in their own nature col- 
lateral? 1838 Sir W. Hamitton Logie xxvi. (1866) II. 38 
The ground of a consecutive reasoning. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 424 Cebes is the..more consecutive thinker. 

+ 3. Following as a consequence or effect ; con- 


sequent (fo). Obs. 

1647 Jer. Tavtor £76. Proph. xx. 261 Accused of acci- 
dentall and consequutive Blasphemy and Idolatry. ¢1705 
BerkELey Comaonpl. Bk. Wks. IV. 477 The freedom of 
doing as they please, web freedom is consecutive to the will. 

b. Path. Occurring after or during the decline 
of a disease, without forming part of it; as cov- 
secutive symptoms or phenomena. 

1869 Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 490 It is probable that 
a certain number are consecutive to dysentery, 

4. Gram. Expressing consequence or result. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram. § 74 Subordinate Conjunc- 
tions are :—({1) Consecutive ; (2) Final; (3) Causal, etc. /déd. 
§ 168 Consecutive Clauses are so called because they ex- 
press consequence or result: ¢ta siser est ut fleat, he is so 
wretched that he weeps, /4/d¢. § 170 The Consecutive use 
of the Relative ard its Particles with a Subjunctive Verb. 
1874 Rosy Lat, Gram. § 1678. | 

5. Alus. Applied to the immediate succession of 
intervals of the same kind (es/. fifths or octavcs) 
occurring between two voices or parts in harmony. 
(Also as sé. in £7. =Consecutive fifths or octaves. ) 

1819 Rees Cycl., Consecutize Chords, The same applies to 
all consecutive intervals whatever. 1875 OusELEY Harmony 
i. 12 By the laws of strict counterpoint, every consecutive 
fifth or octave..is altogether forbidden. 1880 Parry in 
Grove Dict. Alms. 1. 391 ‘The forbidden consecutives are 
most objectionable in vocal music, or music for solo instru- 
ments in combination. 

6. Math. Consecutive points: see quot. 

1884 Wittiamson Diff. Calculus (ed. 5) 257 note, Two 
points which are infinitely close to each other on the same 
branch of a curve are said to be consecutive points on the 
curve. 


7. Magnetism. Consecutive points or poles: suc- 
cessive points in the length of a magnetized bar, at 
which the direction of the magnetization is re- 
versed, the effect being as if the whole consisted of 
a number of magnetized bars connected by their 
similar poles at these points. Also called cosese- 


guent points. 

1832 Nat. Philos. UN. Magnetism i. § 43. 11 (Usef. Knowl. 
Soc.) The points where the polarities thus change from the 
one kind to the other have been called comsecutize pornts. 
1870 R. M. Fercuson /lectricity g This method [Double 
Touch). .communicates a powerful, but sometimes irregular 
magnetism, giving rise..to consecutive poles (Ger. Folge- 
functe)—that is, to more poles than twoin a magnet. 1890 
S. R. Botrone Dynamo (ed. 6) go Coiling the wire so as to 
secure ‘consecutive’ poles at the pole pieces. 

Consecutively (kpnse‘kizttivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY2,] 

+1. In the way of somcthing that follows as a 
consequcnce; by consequence. Obds. 

1644 Be. Maxwett Prerog. Chr. Atugs i. 16 This is done 
by the Pope. .not effectively but consecutively. /37d. xvi. 
158 The good and benefit of the servant is but secondary 
and consecutively intended. 1727-5 CHAMBERS Cyc., Covt- 
secutively, in the school-philosophy, is sometimes used in 
opposition to axtecedcntly, and sometimes to effectively, or 
cansally. Thus..the corruption of one thing is the genera- 
tion of another, not effectively, but consecutively. 


+2. Asa result, in consequence. Oés, 

a369t Boyre H’ks. (1772) 1V. 751 (R.) Having .. exposed 
some serum of human blood to cold air, consecutively, the 
serum was not found to congeal. 

3. In continuous succcssion, continuously, 

1847 Craic, Consecutivedy, in succession ; following regu- 
larly. 1853 Dickens Le/t. (1880) I. 320 We had thirty-one 
hours consecutively on the road. 1878 Bosw. Smitu Car- 
thage 12 That part of her history, which alone we can trace 
consecutively. 


CONSENSUS, 


Conse‘cutiveness. [f as prec. + -NEss.] 
The state or quality of being consecutive. 

1833 CoLeriDcE Tadle-t. 15 June, I recognize a cogent con- 
secutiveness in the argument. 1886 Mortey WW’. 2. Greg 
Crit. Misc. II]. 250 A certain smooth and sure-paced consecu- 
tiveness made his written style .. most telling and effective. 

Conseder, obs. f. CoNsIDER. 

Conseil, obs. f. CouNnsEL. 

Conseit, -seiue, obs. ff. Concrit, CONCEIVE. 

Conselebrate, obs. f. CoNCELEBRATE. 

+ Conse‘mblable, a. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
consemblable (Cotgr.) entirely similar, fellow, com- 
panion, repr. L. type *cosstmzlabzl-zs, f. late L. 
consimtlare to liken, comparc.] =CoNnsiMILE. 

1541 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Howe many 
maners of membres are founde?..Two, That is to wyt, 
symple membres called consemblables, and membres com- 
post. 

+ Conse’minate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. con- to- 
gether + sévzzndre to sow seed.] To sow together, 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. Hence in Baitey (folio), JoHN- 
son, and mod, Dicts. x2 

Consenescence (kgnstne'séns). [f. L. con- 
senesc-¢re to grow old together: scc -ENCE.] The 
growing old together ; general decay. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World 40 The old Argument for the 
World’s Dissolution, and that is, its daily Consenescence 
aud Decay. 1862 Sat, Rev. XIV. 419 We. .are not conscicus 
of this symptom of the consenescence of all things. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Consenescence, the gradual approach of old 
age, the different organs failing in the same proportion. 

+ Consene'scency. Ols. [see -ENCY.]=prec. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World i. viii. (1732) 394 There is no 
Consenescency or Declension in Nature. 

+Conse‘nse, s¢.! Ods. Also 3 kunsence, 
“scence, 4 consence, concense. [a. OF. cun- 
sence, consence, -sense, consent, willing complicity 
:~Rom. type *covsentia, f. L. consentire to Con- 
SENT. (L. had cozsczsus, masc. z- stem, whence 


It. consenso, F. consens.)] Consent. 

az225 Ancr. R. 228 Pet we ne beon nout allunge ibrouht 
perin, mid kunscence of heorte and mid skiles 3ettunge. 
[bid. 288 Preo degrez beod berinne [carnal desire]. . pe uorme 
is cogitaciun: be oder is affectiun: pe bridde is kunsence. 
1380 Wycuir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 59 Ful concense to synne. 
bya. 111, 141 Consence to a synne foules mon. 

+ Con-sense, sb.2 Obs. nonce-wd. [f. CoNn- + 
SENSE.] Joint-sense (equivalent to consciousness). 

1678 Cupwortn /ntel?. Syst. 159 No Express ouvato@noars, 
Con-sense or Consciousness of what it dotb. 


Consension (kfnse-nfan). xave. Also 6 -tion. 
[ad. L. consenszon-em, n. of action from consentire 
(consens-) to CONSENT: see -10N. So OF, con- 
sension, -cton obs.] Agreement in thought, feel- 
ing, or opinion. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § Al. (1596) 16/2 By the consention of 
the most part. .the bishops of Rome had not this regal state 
.. which they do now usurpe. 1656 Jeanes Fudn. Christ 
155 There is no longer any opposition betwixt them, but 
a consension in regard of predication. 1692 Bentiry Joye 
Lect. ii. 53 With .. a vital consension of the whole Body. 
1878 V. Aimer. Rev, CXKXVI. 161 Have come to an agree- 
ment or consension. 

Consensual (kfnse'nsizal, -fzal), a. [f. L. 
consensi-s (see next) +-AL. In mod.F. covsensuel.] 

1. Relating to or involving consent. Consensual 
contract (in Rom. Law): a contract which requires 
only consent of the parties to render it obligatory: 
so consensual obligation. 

1754 Ersxine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 308 Contracts con- 
sensual, i.e. which might, by the Roman law, be perfected 
by sole consent. 1818 CoLesrooke Oddig. § Contracts I. 
14. 1880 MvuirHeap tr. Gaus ui. § 89 xofe, The verbal and 
literal contracts are often spoken of by the civilians as formal 
contracts, in contradistinction to the real and consensual 
ones, which they call material. /id. 478 Consensual ob- 
ligations were so called because a common understanding 
was sufficient to create them without any formality. 1881 
Hatcn Bampt, Lect. vi. 145 The consensual jurisdiction to 
which the members of Christian societies submitted them- 
selves. 

2. Phys. Happening as if by consent, cansed by 
sympathetic action: said of movements which take 
place through the action of the nervous system in- 
dependently of the will, and sfec. of movements 
caused by reflex action of the sensory nerve-centres 


on being stimulated through the organs of sense. 

1800 Afed, Frul. 1V. 275 An increased action or local irri- 
tation, either idiopathic or consensual. 1839 Baty tr. 4/72- 
ler's Physiol. 11. 930 {It) has a tendency to consensual 
action with its fellow nerve of the opposite side. 1864 H. 
Srencer /dlustr. Univ. Progr. 319 Doubtless we may pass 
gradually from the purely reflex, through the consensual, to 
the voluntary. 1874 Carpenter Afent. Phys. 1. ti. (1879) 57 
The Sensori-motor or consensual actions in Man. 

Ilence Conse‘nsually adv., in a consensual 


manner, by consent. 

1885 cing. Afech. 19 June 345 That the Budget .. may be 
criticised, attacked, and even consensually or compulsorily 
amended, 1886 Sat, Rev. 9 Jan. 36 There are no means.. 
whereby the powers of an Irish Parliament could be con- 
sensually so limited. . 

{Consensus (kgnsensds\. [a. L. consensus 
agreement, accord, sympathy, common feeling, 
f. consens- ppl. stem of consentive: see CONSENT, 


Used in the physiological sense by Bausner, De- 


CONSENT. 


consenste partium humani corporis, 1556, whence 
scnse I in mod.F. and English.) 

1. Phys. General agrecment or concord of different 
parts or organs of the body in effecting a given 
purpose; sympathy. Hence ¢ransf. of the mem- 
bers or parts of any system of things. 

1854 Brimtev £ss., Comte 320 In the universe. .he resolves 
to see only a vast consensus of forces. 1861 Gotpw. Smith 
Lect, Mod, Hist. 24 There is a general connexion between 
the different parts of a nation’s civilization ; call it, if you 
will, a consensus, provided that the notion of a set of 
peace organs does not slip in with that term. 1870 II. 

PENCER Princ. Psychol. 1. u. ix. 278 A mutually-dependent 
set of organs having a consensus of functions. 

2. Agreement in opinion ; the collective unanim- 
ous opinion of a number of persons. 

1861 Sats Rev. 21 Dec. 637 Bishop Colenso is .. decidedly 
against what seems to be the consensus of the Protestant 
missionaries. 1880 4 ¢hcuxnm 10 Apr. 474/3 A consensus 
had actually been arrived at on the main features involved. 

trausf, 1884 H. A. Hotpen Platarch's Themist. 190 'The 
consensus of [tbe MSS.) ABC leaves no room for doubt 
about a reading. a. 

b. Also Consensus of opinion, authority, testt- 


mony, ete, 

1858 Saf. Rev. V. 287/1 Supported by a great consensus 
of very weighty evidence. 1874 H.R. Reynotns John Saft, 
v. i. 289 Sustained by a great consensus of opinion. 

Consent (kfnsent), v. Also 3 kunsenten, 
3-5 econcent(e, 4-6 consente. [a. OF. cun-, 
consentir (3rd sing. pres. czmsent, consent)=Pr., 
Sp. consentir, It. consentire:—L. consentire to fee) 
together, agree, accord, harmonize, f. con- together 
+sentire to fecl, think, judge, etc. The sense, 
‘consent toa thing being done’ was a subsequent 
development, but occurs in 12th c in Fr., and is 
app. the earliest recorded in Eng.: see 6, As to 
the spelling concent, see CONSENT 56.] 

I. To agree together. 

1. zntr. To agree together, or zt another, in 
opinion or statement; to be of the same mind. 
Obs. or arch. (The statement agreed upon may be 
introduced by that.) 

@1300 Cursor Af. 9713 (Gott.) Til an bihouys vs all con- 
sent, And sipen Giese he iugement. 1535 Jove Aol. Tin- 
dale 11 Henrichus Bullyngerus..consenteth with me in the 
signification of this worde, 1555 EpeEN Decades 84 If wee 
shal consent that vapours are lyfted vp. 1600 Suaxs, 4. ¥, 
ZL, v.i. 48 All your Writers do consent, that ipse is hee. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef, u. iv. (1686) 61 With Plu- 
tarch consent many Authors. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 490 
v1 All the wiser Part of Mankind..has consented in an 
Error. 1865 Busunete Vicar. Sacr.v. (1868)121 It may be 
seen how freely they consent in the testimony. 

+b. To agree /o a doctrine or statement, also 
zo the author of it; to assent. Ods. 

1382 Wyctir Kor. vii, 16, I consente to the lawe, for [v7 
that] it is good. c1400 A fol. Lolt. 47, 1 Beringary concent 
to be holi kirk of Rome. 1541 Ervor /mage Gav. (1549) 
145 Whereunto my frendes also consenten, 1562 TURNER 
Herbal. 160h, For these and other reasons I consente not 
unto Matthiolus. 1691 Ray Creation Ded. (1704) 3, 1 was 
sometimes compelled to consent to Cornelius Celsus. 1788 
Lond. Mag. 32 This is what all must consent to who have 
been obliged to ride on horseback. -after a hearty dinner. 

+2. To agree in sentiment, be in accord, be at 
one. So pa. pple. consented, agreed. Obs. 

1382 Wycuir £cclus. xxv. 1 The Iooue of ne3zhebores, and 
man and womman wel to themself consentende. 1611 Biste 
Ps. \, 18 When thou sawest a thiefe, then thou consentedst 
with him, 1633 Forn Broken //rt. u. ii. 56 "Thad been 
pity To sunder hearts so ey td consented. 1651 Hosses 
Leviath. 1. vi, Much less can all men consent in the desire 
of almost any one and the same object. 

+3. ‘To come to agreement upon a matter or as 
to a course of action. Also pass. To be agreed. 

1375_Barsour Bruce x. 820 Pan schir philip, be douchty 
man, Tretit, quhill pai consentit weir, Pat, etc. 1546 Lanc- 
Lev Pol. Verge. De Invent, 1.x. 53a, The Barceans con- 
sented on their Ieages thus. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 1. i. 
§ 2. 2 They began by degrees. .to consent in certain Articu- 
Tare Sounds, w ereby to communicate their thoughts. 

+4. Of things: To agrce, be in harmony. Oés. 

1540 Morysine Vives’ /utrod. Wysd. Kiv, Truthe ever 
consenteth to truth, falsehode neyther with truthe, nor yet 
with falsehode. 1597 Bacon Coulers Good & Evill vii. 
(Arb.) 147 Thinges lke and consenting in qualitie. 1670 
Baxter Cure Ch, Div. 349 Nor is there any man whose 
thoughts and affections do perfectly consent with themselves 
in matter and order, any two hours in all his life. @1679 
Lp. Orrery ‘Yen. V, 1, If Truth consents to what you now 
relate. 1794 Martyx Noussean's Bot, (ed. 4) 292 Fiftyspecies 
all consent in a quinquefid calyx. 

+5. To act or be affected in sympathy. Ods. 

1732 Berkerey Adciphr. ut. $3 By means of the sensitive 
soul, our several distinct parts and members do consent to- 
wards the animal functions. 1744 Akensipe Pleas. of /inag. 
1, 110 Old Memnon’s image .. to the quivering touch Of 
Titan's ray, with each repulsive string Consenting, sounded 
--Unbidden strains. 1756 Burke Sud/. & B.1v. xi, Italways 
made me start a little; the ear-drum suffered a convulsion, 
and the whole body consented with it. 

II. To agree to a proposal, request, etc. 

6. Voluntarily to aecede to or acquiesce in what 
another proposes or desires; to agree, comply, 
yield. Const. ¢o, oéo a thing, or ¢ha¢ with clause; 
also with indirect passive 0 be consented to. 

@12ag Ancr. R. 272 So sone so me biginned kunsenten to 
sunne. c1zago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 25'59 Ake ich ne concenti 


851 


nou3t ber-to. 1340 Ayend, 10 Pou ne sselt na3t consenti to 

© zenne mid pine bodye. 1382 Wyceiir Luke xxiii. 51 Ie 
consentide not to the counceil and dedis of hem. ¢1450 
Merlin xiii. 195 The saisnes ne concented not to lete hym 
passe. 21533 Lo. Berners //uon \xxxiii. 254 He wold haue 
consentyd to the deth of Huon. 1647 Ciarennon //ist. 
Reb. . (1843) 77/2 This was no sooner proposed. .than con- 
sented to, 1652 GauLe .Wagastrom. 355 1t is consented to 
admit him again, 1655 Futter //ist. Univ. Cambr. 122 
His Holiness would never consent such ilonour should be 
done to..a Schisinatick. 1691 'F. Hl aun) dec. New /nvent. 
p. Ixxi, The Conservators of the River consented, that. .it 
should be gain’d in, 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 553 
Argyle, after long resistance, consented .. to divide his 
little army. 1875 Jevons .J/oney (1878) 238 When I induce 
my creditor to consent to my paying a month hence. 

b. without const. 

¢1330 R. Brunse Chron. (1810) 236 Hlir frendes alle con- 
sent. ©1449 Pecock Aepr. ul. xviii. 398 Y bihete or proteste 
or consente. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt /’ey. (1589) 257 
The little space would not consent. 1635 Quartes £6. 1. 
i. (1718) 7 Ie is the devil’s part to suggest: ours, not to 
consent. 1819 Byron Fuan i, cxvii, A hittle still she strove, 
and much repented, And whispering ‘I will ne’er consent’ 
—consented. 

+e. vefl. in same sense. Obs. 

1340 Ayend. 249 Po he him consentede to be uondinge. 
1500 A/clusine (1889) 182, I me consent to your requeste. 

+d. Const. éo a person, z.¢. to his request. Ods. 

1535 CoverRDALE 2 Clrron. x. 16 Whan all Israel sawe that 
the kynge wolde not consente vnto them. 1611 Biste Gen, 
xxxiv. 15 In this will we consent vnto you. 

+7. To be consented: to be agreed; to be an ac- 
ecssary or consenting party (fo something). Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T. 276 That were consented to 
this cursednesse. 1440 J. Suintey Dethe A. James (1818) 
14 And he knewe well... and was consentid therto. ¢1485 
Digby Myst, (1882) iii. 1713 Je ar consentyd to pat dede. 

+8. traus, To allow, agree to, consent to. Oés. 

1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 481 Grisild moot al suffer and 
al consent. 1481 Caxton A/yrr. un. viii. 145 This consenteth 
and permyseth he that is almyghty. 1534 More Ox the 
Passion Wks. 1285/2 That can I ful hardly consent. 1588 
R. Parke tr. A/cndoza’s Hist. China, \n the end. .they con- 
sented a conclusion amongest themselues. 

+b. with 7xf compl. 

@ 1674 Mitton, Interpreters..will not consent it to be a 
true story. 

+ 9. To consent to give; toconeede. Obs. rare. 

1393 Laxci. P. P/. Cin. go The countee of couetise he 
consentep to hobe. 

Consent (kfnsent), sb. Also 4-6 concent(e, 
5-6 consente. [ME. consente,a. OF. consente, 
f. consentir to CONSENT: ef. ASSENT 5d, 

Owing to the frequent ME. confusion of s and c (whence 
our sce, pence, defence, etc.), it was often spelt concent 
down to 16th c., and was thus liable to confusion with 
tnusical Concent, when the latter word was introduced. 
From the approximation of sense, it is in some passages 
difficult to say which of the two was meant.] 

1. Voluntary agreement to or aequiescence in 
what another proposes or desires; compliance, 
concurrence, permission, 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 4955 (Cott.) Yee sald him pan gain ini 
consent. /dd. 29136 (Cott.) Par es steps thriu pat man 
mai fall wit-all in sin, egging, liging, and consent. ¢1380 
Wycuie Sed, Wks, IIT. 349 Oo maner of consent is, whanne 
aman is stille & tellip not. c1qqg0 Fork Myst. xiii. 215, 1 
saie for me with full concente, Pi likyng all will I fulfille. 
1574 tr. Littleton'’s Lenurcs 9%, Provinge his assent and 
consente of such endowemente. 1590 Snaks. A/ids. N. 1. i. 
25 This man hath my consent to marrie her. 1651 Honsrs 
Lewiath. 1. xxi. 112 The Consent of a Subject to Soveraign 
Power. 1742 Pore Deuce. =v. 395 The Goddess smiling 
seem’d to give consent. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 709 His 
long wooing ber, Her slow consent, and marriage. 18974 
Green Short /ist. vii. § 6. 409 The unanimous demand of 
her people wrested at last a sullen consent from the Queen. 
1875 Stusss Coust. Hist. 1. xiv. 143 The deliberate assent 
and consent of a parliament. 

plural, 1547 Homilies:. Adultery \. (1859) 119 Our hearts 
pure and free from all evil thoughts, carnal desires, and 
fleshly consents. 1601 Suaks. 4¢/’s Well v. iii. 69 The main 
consents are had. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 259 They 
are not deprived without their own Consents. a1766 Mrs. 
F. Sueriwan S. Bidulph (1767) V. 57 Parents .. withhold 
their consents to marriages. 

tb. Zo be of consent: to be aceessary. Obs. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 74 The Pope cursed the deede 
doers with such as were of their consent, eyther that ayded 
or harboured them. 1600 Snaks. A. 3%. 2.11. ii. 3 Some 
villaines of my Court Are of consent and sufferance in this. 

e. prov. Srlence givesconsent. [Cf quot. 1380 in1.} 

[1611 Corer. s.v. Consentir, Asscz consent gui ue dit mot.. 
(Many, who know not much more Latine, can say, Oui 
tacet consentire videtur)) 1651 Hoses Leviath. iu. xxvi. 
138 Silence is sometimes an argument of Consent. 1672 Ray 
Proverés, Silence gives consent. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 
IV. 1. vit. 77 ‘The archhishop [Becket] answered that there 
was a proverbin England that silence gave consent [¢ 1200 in 
Materials (list, Becket (Rolls) 1. 68 Respondit Archiepisco- 
pus quod nostre gentis proverbium est quod taciturnus 
speciem practendit confitentis]. 1883 G, Luovp £66 4 / loz 
Il. 2 Well then, I take silence for consent. 

da. Age of consent: the age fixed by law at which 
a person’s eonsent to Certain acts (e. g. marriage, 
sexual intercourse) is valid in law. 

(Cf. 1628 Coke On Litt. 79.] 1809 Tomuixs Law Dict. 
s.v. Mfarriage, If a boy under 14 or girl under 12 years of 
age marries, this Marriage is only incohate and imperfect ; 
and when either of them comes to that age, which is for 
this purpose termed their age of consent, they inay disagree 
and declare the Marriage void. 1885 /émcs (Weekly ed.) 
17 July 12/3 (Criminal Law Amendment Bill, Further 
provision for the protection of women and children is 


CONSENTABLE. 


urgently needed .. The present age of consent, which is 
thirteen, is altogether too low. 1891 — 24 May 8/, Effects 
of the Age of Consent Hill.."The Raikwals, a mose learned 
comnuunity of Brahmins. -have..decided not to marry their 
danghters below the age of 12. 

2. Agreement by a number of persons as to a 
course of action; econeert. Obsolescent exe. as in b. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. vii. 5 Nyle je defraude to gidere no 
Dut perauenture of consent to a tyme. [1526 TINDALE. 
(bid., Withdrawe not youre selves one from another, exce pte 
it be with consent for w tyme) 1494 in Laur. Grlds 187 
Confermed, by the assente and consente and agrenient 
off all the Bredern off the same gilde. 1529 More Vyaloge 
1, Wks. 117 1 Only made by consent and agrement of men. 
1688 Suaks. L. L. L.v. ii. 460, 1 see the tricke on’t: Heere 
was a consent, Kuowing afurehand of our merrinient, ‘lo 
dash it like a Christmas Comedie. 1650 Honsses //aman 
Nature xii.(R.), When the wills of many concur to one and 
the same action and effect 5 this comcourse of their wills is 
called consent. 1780 Cowrerk Viehtiugale & Glow-worm, 
Lut sing and shine by sweet consent. 

b. phr. [7th one cousent, by comimon consent. 

1580 Baret Adz. C. 1069 All they, with one accord, or 
consent [omnes vn ore], gaue him counsel] to tumble hir 
downe headlong. 1606 Snaks. 77. & Cr. in. iii. 176 All 
with one consent praise new borne gaudes 1611 Biber 
Luke xiv. 18 And they all with one consent began to make 
excuse, 1641 Baker Chron. 111 It is by common Consent 
of all agreed {in Parliament] that the King should not go 
in person, 1781 Cowrer ANetirement 524 And all. agree 
With one consent to rush into the sea. 1874 Sincwick 
Meth. Ethics. viii. § 3% 87 Vheir reception by common 
consent is still an argument for their validity. 

3. Agreement or unity of opinion, consensus, 
unanimity. Ods. or arch. 

1sz9 More Pyadoge 1. Wks. 148,1, 1 think that god with 
his holy spirite ledeth his church into the consent of his 
trouth. 31597 Hooker £ccé. /’ol. v. \siii. § 3 ‘Vo hide the 
general consent of Antiquity agreeing in the literal inter- 
pretation. 1628 T. Srexcer Legik 150, I haue shewed 
the consent of both Authors in the place aleadged. 1785 
Parey Mor. Philos. (1818) 1.13 We are far froma fect 
consent in our opinions or einee 1879 M. AkNoLp 
feguality Mixed Ess. 49 As to the duty of pursuing equality, 
there is no such consent among us, 

pl. 1681 J. Bere //addon's Ausw. Osor. 387 The con- 
sentes of voyees, must be weyed and measured, not num- 
bred. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles \. 1. xi. 60, I..adde the 
Symbols, orconsents of other Learned men. 

4. Agreement in feeling, sympathy; also, more 
generally, harmony, aceord, agreement. arch. 

1382 Wyciie 2 Cor. vi. 16 But what consent to the temple 
of God with ydols? 1579 Lyty Z£upiucs (Arb.) 191 It is 
not y®* descent of hirth but y~ consent of conditions that 
maketh Gentlemen. 1607 -12 Bacon £ss. Deformity (Arb.)250 
Certainely there is a consent betweene the body, and the 
minde. 1641 in Rushw. //ést. Codd. 11692) i. I. 306 Affinity 
and Consent witb the Rules of Nature. 1733 Pore Ess. Max 
ui. 296 Such is the World's great harmony, that springs 
From Order, Union, full Consent of things. 1794 Parry 
Ewid. ur. v. (1817) 330 The consent .. between Saint Paul's 
speeches and letters is in this respect sufficiently exact. 
1870 M. Conway Earthw. Piler. xxvii. 324 Showing the 
consent of solar systems to the motion of a finger. 

+b. Agreement in faith and doctrine, ecclesi- 
astical communion. Oés. 

1635 Pacitr Christianogr. 1. li. (1636) 66 Let them send 
letters of consent that is, of commuuion' to the Patriarch. 
1659 J. ARRowsMITH Charu FPrisc. 91 Consent in Religion is 
wont to tie the fastest knots of mutual accord. 1709 Stryre 
Ann, Ref. 1. xxv. 286 Wherein is taught our consent with 
the Gernian. .and other reformed churches, 

+5. Phys. and Pathol. A relation of sympathy 
between one organ or part of the body and anothcr, 
whereby when the one is affected the other is af- 
feeted correspondingly. Obs. Cf. CONSENSUS I. 

1615 Crooku Body of Man 253 Aboue all other Consents 
is that simpathy betweene the womb and the brests which 
exceedeth cuen admiration it self. 1655 CuLrerrer Aiverius 
Vv. vil. 140 He supposeth that the Larynx did not suffer 
principally, but by consent. 1727-51 Cnampers C3e/., 
Consent of parts, in the animal economy, a certain agree- 
ment, or syinpathy, by means whereof, when one part is 
immediately affected, another, at adistance, becomes affected 
in like manner. 1797 M. Batre Alord. Anat. (1807) 114 
Being explained upon the principle of a consent or sym- 
pathy eaisting between the absorbents of [different parts}. 

+ 6. Feeling, opinion, or its expression. Ods. 

tsor Suaks. 1 //eu. IJ, 1. it 44 By my consent, wee'le 
euen let them alone. 1§99 G. a@ Greene Greene's Wks (1861 
254 Let me hear, townsinen, what is your consents. 

+ 7. A party united by common agreement, fel- 
lowship, or adherence to an opinion. Obds. rare. 

1s75 R. I. Afpins & Vin Hazl Dodsley IV. 147 So 
shail you see the end of him and all his whole concent. 
1580 Baker Af, C. 1070 A diners consent in sundrie wilful 
Opinions, a sect, aschole or maner of teaching. 1603 FLorio 
Jontaigne \. li. .1632) 175 Even those which are not of our 
consent, doe flatly inhibite..the use of the sacred name. 

8. atirib. 

1848 Wiarton Law Ler., Cousent-rule, an instrument in 
writing, which a defendant in an action of eiectment enters 
into at the time he enters an appearance. The consent-rule 
is signed by the defendant's altorney. 1888 /’al/ Mali G. 
16 July 6/2 Gounsel had an absolute right to consent to a 
compromise .. but if a party songht to be relieved froin a 
consent order, the application should be made promptly. 


Consentable (kgnsentabl . a. [a. OF. con- 
sentable in agreement, f. consentir to CONSENT: 
see -ABLE.} In the law of Pennsylvania; Agreed 
upon by the consent cf parties concerned, as a 
cousentable line of boundary. 

1853 ‘VF. I. Wuarton Peansyl. Digest 272 Consentable 
lines must be niade by assent of both parties. 

54-2 


CONSENTANEITY. 


Consentaneity (kfnsentanriti). [f. L. con- 
sentdne-us: see next and -1TY.] The quality of 


being consentaneous. 

1798 W. TayLor in Jonthly Rev. 521 The intuitive con- 
sentaneity of superior minds. 1878 Dowpen Stud, Lit. 127 
There is an entire consentaneity of thought and feeling. 

Consentaneous (kegnsentzinzss), a. [f. L. 

. Consentane-us agreeing, accordant (f. covsent-ire to 
agree, accord) + -ovs.] 

1. Agreeing, accordant; agreeable, suited. 

1652 Frencu lordsh. Spa vi. 61 [A] Principle, of a con- 
sentaneous, suitable, and saline nature. 168: CueETHAN 
Angler's Vaden. vii, § 31 No element that is pure and 
without mixture, is consentaneous for nourishing. 

b. Const. fo (ze2t0), with. 

1625 Hevyiin Alicrocosmos 466 Which report is not con- 
sentaneous totruth. 1669 BoyLe Coxt, New Exp. 11. (1682) 
135 "Tis consentaneous to reason to judge, that, etc. 1714 
Deruam A stro- Theol. vu. vii. (1769) 187 Consentaneous to 
what I have taken notice of in Jupiter. 1802 Zdrx. Rev. 1. 
36 Consentaneous with the opinion of Sir William Jones. 
1859 Mitt Lzderty iii. 105 Inducements .. consentaneous to 
his own feelings. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible iv. (ed. 3) 
173 Statements of scripture with which it is so consentaneous. 

2. Done by common consent, unanimous, con- 
current, simultaneous. 

1774 FLETCHER Fictitions Creed x, Wks. 1795 III. 348 
Let Reason and Revelation hold out to thee their consen- 
taneous light. 1808-17 Foster in Live & Corr. (1846) I. 
Ixxili. 407 A linked and consentaneous action. 1845 
MeCuttocn 7aration u. x. (1852) 352 Increase in the con- 
sumption of coffee .. with a very material consentaneous 
increase in the consumption oftea. 1874 CarPENTER A/ext, 
Phys. 1. ii. § 67 (1879) 69 The two pairs will not exhibit any 
consentaneous motions. 

Consenta neously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 

1, Agreeably, accordantly ¢o ; harmoniously wth ; 
consistently, fittingly. 

1660 tr. dauyraldus’ Treat. Relig. m. v. 389 It was very 
consentaneously done. 1678 Cupwortn /ztell. Syst. 63 
That we may first speak agreeably to his own mind.. and 
then consentaneously with our Selves. 1681 H. More Zxf. 
Dan, vi. 208 Consentaneously to what follows, 1685 — 
Paralip. Prophet. 90 Consentaneously to this he cites, etc. 

2. With mutual consent and accord; with one 
consent ; concurrently, simultaneously. 

1575 CHURCHYARD CAipfes (1817) 88 A treaty, which stipu- 
lated, that both the French, and English, should consen- 
taneously retire from Scotland. 1871 M. Cottins A/rg. & 
Merch, 11. it. 43 Yhe young ladies.. were unanimously and 
consentaneously shocked by seeing him talk familiarly to a 
..governess. 31874 CarrenTer J/ent, Phys. 1. ii. § 4 (1879) 
118 The different Ganglionic centres..so much more fre- 
quently act consentaneously than separately. 

b. Concurrently, simultaneously zw2¢h. 

1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 707 The best words are those 
which rise consentaneously with the idea. 1875 H. C. Woop 
Therap. (1879) 382 Iron and other tonics .. may be given 
consentaneously with the arsenic. 

Consenta’neousness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being consentaneous ; agreement, 


accord; concurrence. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat. Relig. 1. ix. 288 The consen- 
taneousness between the principles and their sequels. 1748 
RicuarpDson Clarissa (1801) I. 301 Could this consentan- 
eousness of corporal and animal faculties be pointed by 
discretion. 1836 Hor. Suita Zin Trump. (1876) 354 Why 
should we believe that God.. should delight in consen- 
taneousness as to the mode of worship? 1882 Dazly Tel. 
16 Feb., Want of consentaneousness in music for two 
pianofortes is necessarily fatal. 

Consentant (kgnse'ntant), a. [a. F. consentant, 
pr. pple. of cozsentir to ConseNT.] Consenting. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T, 276 (Ellesm. & Heng.) The 
remenant were anhanged moore and lesse That were con- 
sentant of this [//ar/. § 4 AZSS. consented to this (77. 
hts)] cursednesse. 1856 J. B. Rose tr. Ovéd's Fast? 1. 91 The 
unyoked steers. . Proffer their necks consentant to be slain. 

+ Consentany, @. Obs, = CoNsENTANEOUS. 

1648 N. Estwick /7vat. Holy Ghost 29 As many con- 
sentanie Arguments as there bee of the first kinde. 1651 H. 
More in Exthus. Trinmph, (1656) 221 May not heat, and 
siccity, and Aqua vitz be consentany arguments ? 

+Consenta‘tion. vs. [irreg. f. Consent 
after assent, assentation.] 

@ 1529 SKELTON Col. CZ, 1039 Without your consentatyon, 

+Conse‘ntative, ¢. Obs. [f. Consent + 
-ATIVE: cf. prec.] 

1583 Stuppes vat, Abus. 11. 107 To haue a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiue voice onely. 

Consenter (kfnse‘nta1). [ME. consentour, a. 
AF. consentour =OF. consenteo(u)r:—late L. type 
*consentitor-em, f. consentire to CONSENT: see -ER.] 
One who consents, or is a party to anything. 

1303 R. Drunxe //andl. Synne 7620 Nobeles be con- 
sentour Shal be holde for a lechour. ¢1380 Axtecrist in 
Todd 3 7 reat. Il’yclif 153 Pei ben consentours to antecrist, 
& God is ajens hem. 1564-3 Act 5 Eliz. c. 11 § 2 The 
Offendours therin, their Councellours, Consentours and 
Aydours. 1594 J. Kinc Jonah 11618) 165 Committers of 
sinne and consenters vnto it, 1666 Bunyan Grace Ab, ? 150, 
I would rather have been torn in pieces, than found a con- 
senter thereto. 1796 Bentuam Ws, IX. 115 Oue unwill- 
ing consenter. 

Conse‘ntful, 2. Consenting fully. Hence 
Conse‘ntfully ad/v., with full or ready consent. 

1856 Ruskin Afod. Paint, IV. v. xi. § 6. 132 To set them- 
selves consentfully and deliberately to the task. 

Conse‘ntian, 2. [f. L. consent-es in phrase 
dit consentes, of doubtful etymology.] Of or be- 


852 


longing to the azz consentes, or twelve superior 
deities of the Etrusco-Roman religion. 

1831 KeicHtLey Alythol. Auc. Greece & It, fed. 3) 451 
‘There stood in the Forun, twelve gilded statues of Con- 
sentian deities, which were probably those enumerated in 
the following lines of Ennius.. 

Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovis, Neptunus, Volcanus, Apollo. 
+Conse‘ntible, 2. Obs. [f. L. consentire: see 
-BLE.] ? ‘That may be consented to; or ? of agree- 
ment of mind, 

1633 W. StRUTHER True Happiness 7 Not that our union 
with him is equall to his union with the Father; the one is 
consubstantiall; but ours is consentible. 

Consentience (kfusenfiéns). 
-ENCE.] 

1. The quality or condition of being consentient ; 
agreement of opinion. 

1879 H. S. Witson in 19¢h Cent. No, 32. 679 There is a 
full consentience of contemporary historical witnesses. ; 

2. A term applied to denote the sensuous equiva- 
lent, in unconscious, involuntary, or reflex action, 
of consciousness i conscious action ; the consensus 
or synthesis of impressions which takes place in 
the sentient organism apart from consciousness, 
and by which responsive acts are induced. 

1877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Mind 357 Thus the grada- 
tions of sensitive reaction are Sentience, Consentience, and 
Consciousness..we nay say that a man sometimes acts un- 
consciously, or thinks unconsciously, although his action 
and thought are ruled by Consentience. /éid. 361 Has a 
bee consciousness ?.. The bee feels and reacts on feelings; 
but its feelings cannot closely resemble our own .. We 
should therefore say the bee has Consentience, but not 
Consciousness. 1889 Maivart 7 ret 183 As .. these sen- 
sations may .. be felt without consciousness, we require a 
term to express the faculty we have of receiving them all, 
in one unity of our being (one sensorium) apart from con- 
sciousness. The best term to denote this faculty, seems to 
be ‘ consentience’.. It is by this faculty of ‘ consentience’ 
that the unconscious sleep-walker receives and accurately 
responds to the varied impressions which surrounding 
objects make upon his organs. 

Consentient (kgnsenfiént), e. [ad. L. con- 
senttent-emt, pt. pple. of consentire to CONSENT: 
see -ENT.] 

1. Agreeing with each other, or unitcd in opinion ; 
unanimous as to a matter. 

1622 Sparrow 2k. Com. Prayer (1661) 37 The consentient 
Testimony..of the Church. 1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 30 
The consentient acknowledgment of mankind. 1773 J. 
ALLEN Sera, at St. Alary's Oxf. 18 The earliest councils 
..Were consentient inthis article. 1878 Lecky Aug. zu 18th 
C. 1. iii. 372 The consentient opinion of contemporaries. 

b. Acting together to the same end; concurrent. 

1737 Common Sense (1738) 1. 237 It..recovers the con- 
sentient Nerves to their due Tension and Elasticity. 1830 
Herscuet Stud, Nat. Phil. 233 Vhe pressure on all the 
similar parts ., will be united into one consentient force. 
1881 Ramsay in .Vature No. 618. 420 With great and con- 
sentient labour. : ; 

ec. Having or exhibiting consentience (sense 2). 

1877 Lewes Phys. Basis of Blind 360 Psychological 
observation assures us that the conscious and unconscious 
states were both consentient, and were both operative in 
the same degree. J/od, Not conscious but consentient 
agents. Consentient processes. 

2. a, Accordant in opinion /o. b. Consenting, 
giving full consent /o. 

1661 Grand Deéate 111 What is here consentient to Anti- 
quity. 1687 Towrrson Safptisvt 155 A consentient text in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 1876 Brack Aladcap V7. xxv. 
235 All their friends were consentient. 1883 Miss Brappon 
Gold. Calf 1. 174 Her husband being consentient to this 
life-long separation. 


Conse‘ntiently, adv. 
With full consent. 

1659 GaupbEN TJvars of Ch. 26 Cordially and consentiently 
he still adhered to the Catholick Conformity and Unity. 

Consenting (kpnsentin), vé/. sb. [f. Consent 
v.+-InG!.] The action of the verb CONSENT; 
the giving of consent. 

c1380 Wyc.ir Se/, Wks. U1. 351 Excusid here of con- 
senting to bis synne. 1482 Alonh of Evesham (Arb.) 51 For 
myne obedyens and consentyng in that vyce tohym. 1600 
Suaxs. A. ¥. ZL. v. ii. 8 Neither .. my sodaine woing, nor 
sodaine consenting. 1702 Rowe 7amerd. tv. i. 1930 There 
is a kind Consenting in his Eyes. 

Conse‘nting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING °.] 

1. Agreeing or giving, consent (#0 a proposal or 
course of action; formerly, also, fo an opinion’. 

@1300 Cursor Al, 28401 (Cott.), | was consentand to bair 
dede. ¢1374 CuHaucer Bveth. 1. iv. 18 He was knowyng 
and consentyng ofa coniuracioun maked ajeins hym. 1382 
Wyciir Acts vii. 60 Forsoth Saul was consentynge [so 
Rhem. & 1611) to his deeth. 1578 Banister //ist. Alan 1. 
14 The wise are alwayes consenting vnto truth, 160% 
Suaks. All's Well ui. i. 80 "Tis but the boldnesse of his 
hand haply, which his heart was not consenting too. 1761 
Frances Sueripan S, Lidulph t.144 She must not know 
that I was consenting to this marriage. 1869 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) 111. xi. 57 A step to which Northum- 
berland had practically not been a consenting party. 

Jig. 1803 Worvsw. To Highland Girl 3 Twice seven con- 
senting years have shed Their utmost bounty ou thy head, 


2. Agrecing together (in opinion or purport); of 
one mind, unanimous, 

1589 Puttennam Exg. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 223 Sino- 
nimia, as who would say, like or consenting names. 165% 
Howsks Geviath. u. xviii, go [They have] by consenting 


[f next: see 


[f. prec. + -LY 2.] 


CONSEQUENCE, 


voices declared a Soveraigne.- 174x MipDLEeToN Cicero IL. 
xu. 518 The consenting praise of all honest nen. 1865 M. 
Arnot Ess. Crtt. i. (1875) 416 The clear consenting voice 
of all his contemporaries. 

b. Agreeing, conformable. 

1878 G. Macponatp Phaxtastes 11. xx. 121 Hammering 
one part of it to a consenting shape with the rest. 

Conse‘ntingly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.) With 
consent or willing acquiescence ; + by common or 
general consent (o0és.). 

1552 Hvutoet Consentyngelye. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. 
Dubtt. wi. iv, Rule xiii. § 10 It is consentingly affirmed 
that, etc. 1841 G. S. Fasper Provinc. Lett. (1844) 1. €6 
History ., consentingly assures us that, etc, 1883 Miss 
Broucuton Selinda Ill. 11. xi. 141 She, but now so con- 
sentingly embraced, has wrenched herself out of his arms. 

Conse’ntingness. [f. as prec. + -Nxss.] 
Consenting state ; consent. 

1868 BusHNneLe Serv. Living Subj. 41 There is no want 
of it, or consentingness of mind towards it. 

Consention, obs. form of ConSENSION. 

Consentive (kfnsentiv), a. rare. [f. CONSENT 
Vv, +-IVE.) =CONSENTIENT, 

1649 G. Daniet 7rinarch., Hen. IV, cocxxv, Soe stands 
the vineyard of Humanitye An orderly Consentive Policye. 
1857 HeavysecE Sau (1869) 158 Working consentive to his 
heavy tread, 

Hence Conse‘ntively a/v., with one consent. 

1578 Banister f/rst. A/au iv. 54 Altogether consentiuely 
forcing one an other downward. 

+Conse‘ntment. Obs. [a. OF. consentement = 
med.L. consentimentunz, {. consentire to CONSENT: 
see -MENT.] The action of consenting, consent. 

[x292 Britton 1. ii. § 5 Ou del comaundement, ou del 
consentment.] 1340 dyed. 11 Pe consentement and be 
bo3tes per-to. /dzd. 19 Pe bo3tes, be consentemens, and pe 
willes of the zaules. 1491 Caxton Vrtas Patr.(W. de W. 
1495) uu. 250a/r Of one accorde and consentement. 1525 
Lp. Berners F7otss, II. ccx.{ccvi.] 657 Without the generall 
consentment of the people of Englande. 1660 tr. Ad szy- 
raldus’ Treat. Relig. 1. vi. 90 Against the consentment of 
a'l other Nations. 

Consentrik, -ryk, obs. ff. Concentric. 

Consequence (kynstkwéns), sd. [a. F. con- 
séguence (13th c. in Littré, = Pr. conseguencta, It. 
consequenza), ad. L. conseguentia, n. of state f. 
consequent-ent: see CONSEQUENT and -ENCE. ] 

]. A thing or circumstance which follows as an 
effect or result from something preceding. 

c¢1400 Kom. Rose 6450 The consequence of such shryvyng. 
1sgo SHaks. Com, Err. v. i. 85 The consequence is then, 
thy iealous fits Hath scar’d thy husband from the vse 
of wits. 1641 J. Jacxson True Evang. T. 1. 208 The 
direfull effects, and sad consequences of War. 1699 
Burnet 39 Articles ix. (1700) 108 Death is the conse- 
quence of Adam’s Sin. 1792 Gouvr. Morris in Sparks 
Life & Writ. 11832) Il. 205 As to consequences, they are 
in the hand of God, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 484 That 
the legal consequences of an actual seisin shall ensue. 1880 
L. STEPHEN Pope iv. 91 His [Pope's] unsocial habits .. were 
a natural consequence of ill-health. 

tb. Zo draw in‘to) consequence: to carry into 
effect. Ods. 

e14z0 Hoccreve Balade Crt. de bone Comp. 67 En- 
saumpleth us .. As tbat it seemeth good to your prudence. . 
Dooth, as yow list be drawe in consequence, 1641 W. 
Hakewite Libertie of Subj. 63 That such impositions .. be 
not drawn into consequence, but taken away. 

2. The action or condition of following as a result 
upon something antecedent ; the relation of a result 
or effect to its cause or antecedent. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem, Philos. (1839) 14 We seldom see 
clouds without the consequence of rain. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
x. 364 Such fatal consequence unites us three. 1830 
Herscuet Stud. Nat. Phil. u. vi. (1851) 151 Invariable 
antecedence of the cause and consequence of the effect. 
1864 Bowen Logic x. 336 The fixed Relations of antecedence 
and consequence which subsist between the changes. 

+b. The action or fact of following in succes- 
sion or order; sequence, succession ; course. Ods. 

1597 Morey /xfrod. Aus. 79 If you will auoide the con- 
sequence of perfect cordes of one kinde, you must put 
betwixt them other concords. 1678 Hospes Decawt. i. 14 
They thought the Names of things sufficiently connected, 
when they are placed in their natural consequence. 1728 
Nortu Alem, Alusick (1846) 17 The people varyed their 
modes more or less in the consequence of time. 

3. That which follows logically, or can be de- 
duced or inferred; a logical result or inference. 
+ Formerly, the conclusion of a syllogism as op- 
posed to the premisses (ods.). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 7468 Shaltow never of apparence Seene 
conclude good consequence In none argument. c 1400 
Test. Love 1. (1560) 284b/1 The consequence is false, 
needes the antecedent mote beene of the samie condition. 
¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. vin. iii. 68 Grantis, he sayd, be 
antecedens ; Bot I deny be consequens. 1535 Jove A fol. 
Tindale 5 That he see not howe his antecedence may be 
true and consequence false. 1655-60 Stancey //ést, Philos. 
(1701) 481/1 We may infer this Consequence. 1771 Funius 
Lett, lv. 291 If I admitted the premises, I should readily 
agree in all the consequences drawn from them, 1883 
Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1. vi. 63 The succeeding prelates... 
were too wise to press theories to their logical consequences. 

b. The following of a conclusion from premisses; 
logical sequence. 

1571 Goipinc Calvin on Ps. v. 7 It is a very good 
consequence to say, Iniquitie is hatefull untoo God: 
ergo, he will take just vengeance of all wicked persones. 
1638 Cuituincw. Xelig. Prot. 1. i. § 10 The Conclusion is 


CONSEQUENCE. 


true, though the Consequence of it from your former 
Premisses either is none at all, or so obscure, that I can 
hardly discern it. 1751 Jounson Namdbler No. 158 P 7 ‘To 
proceed from one truth to another, and connect distant 
propositions by regular consequences, 1864 Bowen Logie 
vii. 176 The essence of the Syllogism.. is this necessary 
consequence of the Conclusion from the Premises. 

4. Phr. Zu, by, of, consequence: as a result or 
inference, consequently. 

a. By consequence. Now arch. 

[e1391 Cuaucer Astro/, u. § 38 Par consequence, than 
the nader of the sowth lyne is the north lyne.] 1581 Mar- 
beck Bk. of Notes 230, 1 saie, that foolishlie & by:conse- 
quence that falselie he alledgeth S. Augustin to his pur- 
pose. ¢1680 Beverince Serm. (1729) 1. 41 The catholick 
and by consequence one church. 1747 Werstev Charac. 
Methodist 10 By Consequence, whatsoever he doth, it is all 
to the Glory of God. 1885 Sir J. W. Cutty in Law 
Times Rep. VALI. 712/2 ‘The marriage was a Mahommedan 
and by consequence a polygamous marriage. 

b. Of consequence. Obs. or vulvar. 

1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 22/b, Before 
cuery of these Epistles, and therfore of consequence before 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. 
vi. § 6 Man's einployinent must of consequence have been 
matter of delight in the experiment. 1754 Ruicutarpson 
Grandison \1. xxxiii. 321. 1780 Jounson Let. 8 Apr. in 
Boswell, Your countenance may be of great credit, and of 
consequence of great advantage to her. 1818 Jas. Mitr 
Brit, India \1. v. iv. 431 He was rather more intemperate 
than his predecessor; and of consequence created rather 
more animosity in his opponents. 1848 Fraser's A/ag. 
XXXVIII. 228 Whatever part Jenny Lind takes, is of 
consequence the first. 

@. Jn consequence. (The phrase now current.) 
In consequence of: asa result of. 

1683 Drypen IV%s, (1808) XVII. 100 In consequence of 
this, to make an exact description of the principal actions. 
17795 fender Father 11,151 And, in consequence, it fre- 
quently happened, that, etc. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. 
(1842) II. 392 What took place in consequence I am not 
apprised. 1879 Lockver /tlvm. Astron, 1. 26 Our Sun at 
setting..seems sometimes blood red. in consequence of the 
absorption of our atmosphere. 1880 Grikie Phys. Geog. 
iv. xxiv. 241 Lron is the principal substance contained inthe 
water, which has in consequence a strong inky taste. 


+d. Ju the consequence : in the sequel or result. 

1659 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 459, I fear, in the conse- 
quence, it will prove an allowance of such meetings for the 
future. 1726 De Foe Voy. round IV. (1840) 45 Doing 
justice upon the offenders .. had this disadvantage in the 
consequence ; viz. that it would ruin the voyage. 

+5. Of good, bad, ctc., consequence: fraught with 
such and such results. Ods. 

21660 Hammonp (J.), Asserted without any colour of 
scripture-proof, it is of very ill consequence to the super- 
structing of good life. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., We 
have rejected all such [alterations] as were either of dangerous 
consequence .. or else of no consequence at all, but utterly 
frivolous and vain. 1774 J. Bryant J/ythol, 1. 169 He 
speaks of it as a circumstance of very bad consequence. 
1829 1. ‘Tavior Luthus. ix. 216 nofe, Ignatius..set an ex- 
ainple of unhappy consEtquence to the Church. 

6. Importance, moment, weight. Originating in 
the attributive phr. of conseguence: i.e. having 
issues or results, and therefore important. Cf. 
prec. and Fr. une mtatidre de conséquence ‘a matter 
of importance, moment, or weight’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

a. [1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xx. 64 By cause that 
thys thynge bereth grete weyght of consequense, he shall 
take thaduys of thein of hys counseyll.] 1593 Suaxs. Aich. 
/1,v. ii. 60 It ts a matter of small consequence. 1611 BisLe 
Transl. Pref. 1 As often as we do any thing of note or 
consequence, we subiect our selues to euery ones censure. 
1662 [see 5], 1699 Bentiey Phal, 242 ‘These little differ- 
ences are of no consequence. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela 1. 
52 You are of more Consequence to him, than you think for. 
1757 (fitic), A Review of the Military Operations in North 
America .. ‘lo which are added .. several Letters and other 
Papers of Consequence. 1832 Lanper ddv, Niger II. ix. 
si othing of consequence has occurred to-day. 

. 1778 Sir J. Revnotps Disc. viii. (1876) 449 Both these 
qualities of the mind are to have their proper consequence, 
as far as they do not counteract each other. 1796 Morse 
Amer, Geog. Il. 409 [He] found it impracticable to raise a 
glass manufacture into consequence, 1845 Forp Handik. 
Sparn t. 84 Personal respect, to which Spaniards always 
attached infinite consequence. 1875 Witney Life Lang. 
xiv. 283 It possesses the highest consequence. 

7. In reference to persons: Importance in rank 
and position, social distinction. Cf. ‘ quality’. 

1602 Carew Cornwad/ (1811) 412 Such and such had made 
use of his Lordships name ..to make themselves men of 
consequence. 1714 Swirt Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 
Il. 1. 214 A person of some consequence. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 11. 1034/1 Brutus now felt his consequence 
lie heavy upon him. 1867 Lapy Hersert Cradle L. vii. 
188 Our guard .. told him that we were persons of great 
consequence. 1879 FroupeE Czsar iii. 22 No form of 
property gives to its owners so much consequence as land. 

+b. Importance manifested by appearance or 
demcanour; dignity. Also /ravsf. of things. Ods. 

1793 W. Hovces Trav. /udia 87 Adjacent to which are 
many hills, rising almost to the consequence of mountains. 
1798 Jane Austex Northang. Aé. i, Her figure gained 
more consequence. 

¢, Assumed importance, conscquentiality. 

a Huppesrorp Sadmag. 19 Shield me..From Pedantry 
of formal port, And Consequence in Cassoc short. 1832 
Mrs. F. Troutore Dom. Manners Amer, xvii. (1839) 140 
We quitted Cincinnati the beginning of March..We.. had 
amused ourselves with its consequence, its taste, and its ¢om, 


8. 4str. Motion from an earlier to a later sign 
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of the Zodiac, or from west to east ; direct motion ; 
also a position more to the east. 

1683 Pil. Trans. X11. 407 Jupiter being in consequence 
of the Sun, add the difference. 1771 Pemurrton sd, LX1. 
442 If the point s is taken in consequence of the moon, it 
will be above the horizon, when the nonagesime degree is 
also in consequence of the moon. 19797 /:ucycl. Brit. II. 
506/2 This motion, from west to east, is said to be in the 
order of the signs, or in consequence. 

9. Consequences: a round game, in which a 
narrative of the mecting of a lady and a gentleman, 
their conversation, and the ensuing ‘ consequences ’, 
is concocted by the contribution of a name or fact 
by each of the playcrs, in ignorance of what has 
becn contributed by the others. 

1796 Jaxe Austen Sense & Sens, xxiii, (1833) 121 They 
met for..playing at cards or consequences, or any other 
game that was sufficiently noisy. 1869 in Soey’s Own Book. 

+ Consequence, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. sb.] 
zxtr. To draw inferences or concltisions. 

1645 Mitton Jetrack. 11851) 175 Such a methodical and 
School-like way of defining, and consequencing. 

Consequenceless, a. xonce-wd. [f. as prec. 
+-LESs.] Without consequences. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 4. 166 This is no slight or 
consequenceless evil. 

+Consequency. Ols. Also -cie, -tie. [ad. 
L. conseguentia: sce CONSEQUENCE and -ENcY.] 

1. =CONSEQUENCE 2, 2 b, 3 b, CoNSEQUENTNESS. 

1548 R. Hutten Sum of Divinitie C ija, Necessitye of 
consequentie, as lerusalem must be destroied. 1553 Bate 
Gardiner’s Serm. Obed. ¥ iij, For what is the consequency ? 
-. Christ wolde haue Petre to be aboue Princes .. 'rgo he 
wolde haue the bishop of Roine to be so to. 1559 Morwync 
Evonym. 179 As both the consequency of the text and 
also the maner of the medicins do requyre. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Hseud, Zp. 1. iv. 16 A fallacious illation in refer- 
ence unto antecedencie or consequencie. 

2. =CONSEQUENCE 1, 3. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. Pref. 13 Consequencies from your 
laudable endeavours. @1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 1. 167 
Our Enemies have charged their oblique Consequencies 
from our Principles back upon us for our very Principles. 

Consequent (kgns/kwént), sb. [a. F. consd- 
quent, ad. L. consequens, -ent-, a conscquence, 
subst. use of pr. pple.: see next.] 

‘++ 1. =CoNSEQUENCE 1. Oés, exc. as in b. 

1386 Craucer A/elib, ® 421 (Harl. MS.) Let vs now 
examyne pe pridde poynt pat ‘Tullius clepep consequente. 
Pou schalt vnderstonde bat pe vengeance pat pou purposid- 
dest for to take is consequent [A£7//esm. the consequent]. 
1423 Jas. I Ainugis Q. clxxxix, That haue convoyit hale .. 
My lufe and to [so] glade a consequent. 1577 VAUTROUIL- 
Lier Luther on Ep, Gal, 189 By certeine effects and con- 
sequents, we are fully assured, 1662 J. CnanpLer Van 
Helmont's Oriat, 236 So great was the consequent of this 
prosperous and easie invention. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica 


226 The neglect of which has frequently been the cause of, 


very dismal consequents in those warm climates. R 

b. (Contrasted with avtecedent.) A phenomcnon 
or event which follows another (without implica- 
tion of causal connexion). 

a1627 W. Scrater £.rfos. Rom. iv. (1650), Faith is an 
antecedent, no cause properly of justification ; justification 
[is] a consequent of believing, no effect issuing out of the 
virtue and merit of faith. 1650 Hosses Avon. Nature iv. 
(R.), When a man hath so often observed like antecedents 
to be followed by like consequents. 1829 Jas. Mice Axa. 
Hum. Mind (1878) 1. xi. 350 The word cause means the 
antecedent of a consequent where the connection is 
constant. 1872 H. Spencer Psychol. 1.1. iii. 194 A constant 
ratio between the physical antecedent and the psychical 
consequent. 1878 Morey Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 199 
The effect is the inevitable consequent of the cause. 

+2. Logic. =CoNSEQUENCE 3. Obs. 

61374 Craucer Soeth. iu. ix. 84 pan folwep it quod she 
pat we adden clernesse of renoun to be bre focsewlelbnees: c 
and pis is a consequente quod I. 1529 Morr Suffplic, Sonlys 
Wks. 315/r A very child almoste may see the consequent. 
1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 12 Happily may no neces- 
sarie consequent be drawen. 1647 Jer. Vaytor Dissnas. 
Pope ry i. (1686) 87 The consequent of this is, that by the law 
of Christ, one Bishop is not superior to another. 1675 
Baxter Cath. Theol, u. 1. 214 Do they so say expressly; 
or is it only a consequent of their Doctrine? 1768 Biack- 
STONE Comm. 111. 267 Who ..will conceive it ever feasible 
to alter any fundamental point of the common law, with 
all it’s appendages and consequents. 1837-8 Sir W, Hamit- 
ton Logie xv. 1. 282 The Syllogism is divided into two 
parts, the Antecedent and the Consequent—the antecedent 
comprehending the two propositions [premisses].. and the 
consequent comprising the one proposition [the conclusion]. 

b. The second part of a conditional proposition, 
dependent upon the antccedent. 

1628 T. Srencer Logich 231 Yhere is required vnto the 
truth of a Conditional proposition, that the Consequent 
follow vpon the Antecedent. 1746 WESLEY /?’rinc. Method- 
ist 35 The Antecedent is false. “Therefore the Consequent 
falls of course. 1876 Jevons Elem. Logic (1880) 162 The 
only rule. .requisite for testing the validity of [hypothetical] 
syllogisms. .viz. that either the antecedent must be affirmed, 
or the consequent denied. 4 

3. (Contrasted with antecedent.) Anything which 
follows something else in order, ¢..g. in the context 
of a writing. 

1612 ‘T. Tavtor Comm. Titus, To Rdr., By the helpe of... 
comparing of Scriptures with themselues, antecedenis with 
consequents, obscure places with plainer. 1659 Be. Watton 
Const. Considered 70 'Vhe consideration of antecedents and 
consequents..the testimonies, expositions, and translations 
of the ancients, etc. help to rectify a corruption crept in. 


CONSEQUENT. 


1660 Br. Parry Dawil Restored \xxiii, And this, the con- 
sequents do sufficiently evidence, 

b. A/aih. ‘Vhe second of two numbers or mayni- 
tudes in a ratio ; the second and fourth in a scries 
of four proportionals. 

iso DBaintancstey /iuclid vy. 127 ‘The second Temne, 
namely, that wherunto the comparison is made, ts called the 
consequent. 1594 Biunprvit /irerc. 1. xx. (ed. 7) 46 When 
the Antecedent contayneth the Consequent more then once, 
and nothing remayneth, as 4 to 2. 1827 Hutton Conrse 
Math, \. 120 The sum of the antecedents is to their differ- 
ence, as the sum of the consequents is to their difference, 

ec. Aus, (See quot.) 

1869 Ovusetey Connterp. xv. 95 The leading part [in a 
Canon] is called the antecedent, the following part the con- 
sequent. 

+4. A person who follows or comes after; a 
follower; also, one who pursues. Obs. 

1sso Nicouts Vhucyd. 49 (R.) These were the allyes and 
consequentes, and also the preparations of the one partye, 
and of the other. 1609 Alan in Moone in Malliw. Character- 
Bks. (1857) 95 He is the ante-ambulo of a gentlewoman, the 
consequent of a gentleman, the antecedent of a port-mantua, 
or a cloke-bagge; a serving man. 1654 Evetyn w/e. 
(1857) LI. 65 The consequent of ‘Truth hath ever been in 
danger of his teeth. 

+5. Phr. By consequent: =by consequence. Obs. 
[F. par conséguent (14th c. in Littreé).] 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vii. 18 Thyse sayd condycions 
bylongen to a good conestable and by consequent to the 
marchallis. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. uw. x. § 2 The subject 
being so variable, hath made the art by consequent niore 
conjectural. 1615 J. Steruens Satyr. “ss. 401 A Friend . 
more to be admired; and by the consequent more precious. 
1677 Gace Crt. Gentiles 11. 1. 137 Philosophie and Curiosie 
corrupted this noble schole of Alexandria, and by con- 
seqnent the Church. 1685 A. Lovett tr. Simon's Crit. 
flist. Retig. 33. 

tb. Lr the consequent: in the result. Obs. (Cf. 
CONSEQUENCE 4 d.) 

1649 Jer. Vavtor Gt. Exvemp. Vp. Ded. 2 Inthe consequent 
there would be no vertue, and no felicity. 

+6. =CONSEQUENCE 5, 6. Obs. 

1599 Porter Angry Wom. Abingd. \Percy Soc.) 48 What 
though that honest Hodge haue cut his finger heere? ..'tis 
no consequent to me. 1640 Canterb. Self-Convict. 41 A 
matter of very dangerous consequent. 

Consequent kensfkwént), a. [a. F. consé- 
quent (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. conscguent-em, pr. 
pple. of consegui to follow closely, attend upon : 
see CONSECUTE. ] 

1. Following as an effect or result; resulting. 

1509 Barciay Shy of Folys (1570) 35 But loke therof what 
foloweth consequent. 1616 BuLLoKxar, Conseq nent, following 
or necessarily comming after another thing. 1712 Sfect. 
No. 551 Pi That Praise should be returned them, as one 
proper consequent Reward of their Performances. 1800 
Cor.quiioun Comm, Thames Introd., The very rapid increase 
of Trade, and the consequent influx of Wealth. 1840 Hoop 
Up Rhine 2 Causing sudden derangements of the circula- 
tion. .and consequent physical depressions. 

b. Const. ov, upon, Co. 

1651 Hosurs Leviath. 1. xiii, Whatsoever .. is consequent 
to a time of war. 1660 Jer. Tavtor Morthy Commun. 1. 
iv. 86 Consequent to a worthy communion, «1716 Sovti 
(J.., This satisfaction or dissatisfaction, consequent upon a 
man’s acting suitably or unsuitably to conscience. 1809 W. 
Irvine Awickerd. 1. ili, How events..to the common observer 
unconnected, are inevitably consequent the one to the other. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. $9.36 The necessities consequent 
on the employment of those materials. 

2. Following as an inference or logical conclusion. 

1638 Cuntiixcw. Aedrg. Prot. 1. i. § 10 In this sence it [the 
conclusion] is neither consequent nor true. 1647 JER. 
Tayvror £6. Proph. i. 14 A new proposition though con- 
sequent from an Article of Faith, becomes not therefore a 
part ofthe Faith. @ 1680 Butter Nem. (1759) I. 10. 

+ 3. Following in time or order, succecding, 
subsequent. Ods. 

1475 [see ConseQuentLy 1]. 1681 W. Cuarke in Confer. 
Iv. (1584! Dd iiijb, In workes consequent or following he 
might glorie. 1598 Grexewey Zacitys' Ann. W iil. (1622) 
69 Not onely among such as then liued, but in times con- 
sequent. 21616 Braum. & Fre Ant. Walta vy. ii, Thy 
memory .. Shall monumentally be registered T'o ages con- 
sequent. 1637 R. Hempirey tr. St. Avdrose Introd., As 
the consequent words make evident. 1742 H. WatpoLe 
Lett. 1. Mann I, xxv. 162, | hope you have received mine 
regularly since, that you may know all the consequent step». 

4. Observing or characterized by logical seqtence 
of thonght or reasoning ; logically consistent. 

1849 Lewes Nobesp. 124 As property had been defined hy 
Rousseau to be in-itself a spolration.. Robespierre was only 
consequent in his deinand. 1879 — Study /’sychol. 1-2 To 
be consequent, they should have shewn that, etc. 1856 R. 
A. Vaucuan Aystres (1860) 11. 19 The idealism of Emerson 
is more subjective, his pantheisn: more complete and con- 
sequent. ; 

+5. Of consequence, important /v). Obs. rare. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 125 That the distribution 
is not equal, is not consequent to any member in this House, 
unless he speak for a county or borough of that nation. 

6. Consequent poinis in Magnetism) = ConsEcu- 
TIVE poles: see quots. 

1860 Tynxpact Glac. 1. xx. 144 It is quile easy to develope 
in the same piece of steel several pairs of poles; and if _ 
magnetization be irregular, this is sometimes done when we 
wish toavoid it. ‘These irregular poles are called consegucnt 
points. 88a tr. Deschanel’s Nat. Phil. $ 689 In this case 
the magnet will have not only a pole at cach end, bu als 
a pole at each point where the reversal occurs. These 
intermediate poles are called consegnuent points. 


CONSEQUENTIAL. 


7. quasi-ad. 

1692 Locke Educ. § 136 And consequent to this, instil into 
bim a Love and Reverence of this Supreme Being. 1696 
Srannore Chr. Pattern (1711) 304 And consequent to that, 
fill my soul with pure and holy affections. 

Consequential (kens/kwenfal), a. [f. L. 
conseguentia CONSEQUENCE + -AL.] 

1. Of the nature of a consequence or sequel ; fol- 
lowing, esp. as an effect or result; consequent. 

1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. f (1655) 6 Moneys were mis- 
imployed .-in the two dishonourable treaties of Spain and 
Germany, and the consequential entertainments. 1704 
Prior Let. to Botleau 193 A consequential Ill which Free- 
dom draws ; A bad Effect, but from a noble Cause. 1829 
S. Turner Hist. Eng. 1V. u. xxviii. 241 Wars and their 
consequential burthens. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
109 Each is connected with anterior changes, and .. pro- 
ductive of consequential changes. 

b. Const. 07, pon, + Zo. 

1652 J. Hatt Height Elog. p. xxi, Accidents that are 
either inherent or consequentiall to love and melancholy, 
1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 94 The stipulation of obedi- 
ence on our part is consequential thereupon. 1765 BLack- 
stone Comm. I. 422 [The relation] of parent and child .. is 
consequential to that of marriage, 1873 Act 36-7 Iict. c. 88 
§ 26 All matters preliminary and eh aes to and conse- 
quential on such trial and punishment. 

2. Of the nature of a consequence merely, not 
direct or immediate ; eventual. 

Consequential damages: ‘losses or injuries which follow 
an act, but are not direct and immediate upon it ’ (Wharton), 

1626 W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 201, I finde 
direct, or consequentiall repugnancie, and contradiction, 
iwixt their pretended traditions, and writings. 
Futter Ch. Hist. 1x. viii. $3 It was harsh to inflict im- 
mediate and direct death for a consequential and deductory 
felony. 1657 Burton's Diary (1828: Il. 128 They have 
not an immediate, but only a consequential right to be 
heard in this. 1792 Burke Let. Sir HH. Langrishe Wks. 
1842 I. 546 To be utterly excluded from all its direct and all 
its consequential advantages. 1876 GLapsTONE Syuchr. 
Homer 226 There is a difference between direct contradic: 
lion, and merely consequential or casual inconsistency. 

3. Following as an inference or conclusion. 
Const. 072, efor (+ to, of, from). 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. m1. xx. 208 Their deduc- 
tions, and consequentiall inferences. 1695 Lp. Prestox 
Boeth. \¥. 180 These are consequential to our former Con- 
clusions. 1751 Jonson Rambler No. 156 ® 3 The genuine 
shoots of consequential reasoning, which grow out of some 
radical postulate. 1773 J. ALLEN Sera. St. Mary's Oxf. 
11 To assert what is clearly consequential of our belief. 
@ 1849 Por Jlarginalia Wks. 1864 111. 533 The incidents 
are consequential from the premises. 1882 GLADSTONE in 
Uanch. Guard, 8 Feb., A motion.. consequential upon the 
resolution which the House has adopted. 

4. Characterized by logical sequcnce or con- 
sistency; = CONSEQUENT a. 4. 

1659 I'ulear Errors Censured 70’ Tis not consequentiall 
arguing from a not-declaring to a not-knowing. 1691-8 
Norrts Pract. Dise.(1711) III. 223 The substance of this 
author’s reasoning .. is so solid and consequential. 1748 
Cuesterr. Left. 11. clx. 73 Every man is more the man of 
the day, than a regular and consequential character. 1825 
CoLeriDcE A tds Refl. (1848) I. 104 A consistent and strictly 
consequential Materialism. 

+b. Having continuous sequence in time. Ods. 

1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 138 It is no popish 
superstition, By consequential tradition To prove an article 
of faith. 

+ 5. Pregnant with consequences, of consequence, 
important. Ods. 

1728 Firtpinc Love tn Sev. Alasgues 1. v. 16 An Affair. , 
of a consequential Essence. 1757 W. Tuosprson X. N. 
-ldvoc. 13 note, To preside. .over that consequential Branch 
of the King’s Business. 1798 W. Hutton A utobrog. 29 No 
event in a man’s life is more consequential than marriage. 
1807 G. Cuacmers Caledonia 1. Pref. g The true site of that 
consequential conflict. 1821 T. CampBecy in New Monthly 
Wag. 1.6 He must withhold no consequential fact. 

6. Of persons: a. Having social consequence. 

1833 Marryat P. Siple xxxi, A dignity ball is a ball 
given by the most consequential of their coloured people. 
1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley 1.1.8 Mr. C. bustled about.. 
feeling himself the most consequential man in the town. 

b. llaving or displaying a high opinion of one’s 
own importance ; self-important. 

1758 Herald No. 25. 11. 168 Our women .. to make him 
both too consequetial and saucy. 1791 Bosweti Yokuson 
7 May an.1773 Goldsmith was sometimes content to he 
treated with an easy fanuiliarity, but upon occasions, would 
be consequential and important. 
Master vii, 225 He here consider'd it essential To shew he 
could be consequential. 1875 Farrar Seekers 1. iii. 42 
Pampered and consequential freedmen. ‘ 

+ B. sé. pf, Consequential matters or inferences. 

@1734 Nortu Exam. 1. i.{1740) 29 Our Author's precious 
Observations out of the Lord Clarendon’s History and 
some Consequentials. [f 


Consequentiality ‘kpns/kwe:nfijz'liti). 
prec. + -1TY.] 

1. Logical sequence and consistency of thought. 

1885 J. Martineau Types Eth. Theory (1886) 1,1. i. 373 
In crediting Spinoza with rigorous consequentiality. 

2. The quality of being consequential or im- 
portant; air or assumption of importance. 

1820 Blackw. Mag. VI1I.268 Said Mrs. Glibbans with the 
most ineffable consequentiality. 1831 /'raser’s Mag. IV. 


2'1 [They] assume to thentselves an insufferable consequen- 
tiality on the strength of their masters’ rank. 


Conseque‘ntially, adv. [fas prec. +-Ly 2.] 
+1. In the sequel, subsequently ; CONSE- 
QUENTLY 1. Ods. : 


1655. | 


1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand | 
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1607 S. Cottins Sem. (1608) 4 Not onely that which is 
originally good, but euen that which is consequentially 
sound. 1672 Owen Evang. Love 58 Neither antecedently 
nor consequentially unto such their Conjunction, do they 
consider what is their duty. 

+ 2. As a consequence or result ;= ConSEQUENTLY 
2. Obs. 

1656 [J. Serceant] tr. 7. White's Peripatet. Inst. 45 
Consequentially to these positions, Every movable that is 
reduc'd from rest to motion..increases in velocity. 1664 
Power £xf. Philos. 1. 104 It consequentially follows, that, 
etc. @1716 SouTH 12 Sevst. (17441 XI. 119 He that is 
above a prince is consequentially above all his subjects. 
1778 BurkE Corr. (1844) I]. 248 This must be, consequen- 
tially, of the greatest service to him. 

3. Merely as a consequence, in a secondary way, 
indirectly. 

1652 GauLe Afagastrom. 215 There may be some reall 
effect upon the patient indirectly and consequentially .. 
although there be none such primarily and directly. 
1694 Phil. Trans, XVIII. 258 Of some Rods you cannot 
make a fixt South primarily, yet you may consequentially, 
1792 Burke Pres. State Affairs Wks. VII. 107 The king of 
Prussia has no d/vect and immediate concern with France; 
conseqguentrally, to be sure, a great deal. 1884 Law Rep. 
13 Q. Bench Div. 672 The property must be. .directly, and 
not merely consequentially, affected by the decision. 

+4. With logical sequence or consistency; with 
consecution of thought ; =CoNSEQUENTLY 3. ? Ods. 

1710 Appison Whig Exam. No. 4 ?g He means something, 
but has not the faculty of writing consequentially. 1748 
Cuesterr, Lett. Il. clxi. 81, I never knew in my life one 
[woman] ..who reasoned or acted consequentially for four- 
and-twenty hours together. 1812 Q. Xez. VIII. 61 If the 
author reasons consequentially. 

5. In a consequential or self-important manner ; 
with an air or assumption of importance. 

1788 J. O’Keerre Prisoner at Large ut. iv, With great 
haste and very consequentially he moves the furniture. 
1826 Scott Hioodst. x, 1, Nehemiah Holdenough (he added 
consequentially) was forcibly expelled from my own pulpit. 
1847 Mrs, A. Kerr Hist. Serzia 159 He was handsomely at- 
tired and armed, and paced the street somewhat consequen- 
tially; the Turkish populace resented his insolent bearing. 

Consequentialness (kpns‘kwe-nfalnés). xa7e. 
[f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 

+1. The state or quality of being consequential 
(in senses 1-4). Oés. 

1681 BurTHOGGE An Argument (1684)18 Which Duty and 
Incumbence, and the Consequentialness of it from the Cove- 
nant is, etc. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Couseguentialuess, the 
following by way of consequence, or the being of conse- 
quence. 1755 JOHNSON, Conseguentialness, regular consecu- 
tion of discourse. [Similarly in later Dicts.] 

2, Important or self-important quality or person- 
ality; =CONSEQUENTIALITY 2. 

1828 Soutuey Ef. to A. Cunningham, Let Her pamper’d 
lap-dog .. snap and growl, With petulant consequentialness 
elate, 1883 B. Gov.tp J, Herring 1. 183 What does your 
consequentialness desire? 

+ Conseque’ntious, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. obs. 
F. consequenticux (Cotgr.), f, LL, conseguentia: see 
-0uS,] Full of consequence, important. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert 77av. 80 If his words seemed of no 
moment, the matter was not consequentious. /é/d. 137 
Wonderfull reports of that Kingdome, as most consequen- 
tious for knowledge and instruction. 1656 in Brount GZ, 

* Suggested as substitute for CONSEQUENTIAL 6 b. 

1803 S. PeGce Anecd. Eng. Lang. (T.), Conseguential in 
no shape conveys the meaning intended by tbose, who use 
it to express a pompous, conceited, lordly man .. If a word 
is wanted. .it should naturally have a termination denotative 
of the circumstance, formed analogous to other words; and 
I will agree to adopt the term conseguentious, which will 
rank with such as contemptuous, litigious, contumactous. 

Consequently \kpnsikwéntli), adv. [f. Coy- 
SEQUENT @.+-LY 24 

+1. In following time or order; consecutively, 


subsequently. Oés. 

1475 Caxton Faso 51 Whan he hadde made his orisous 
by grete deuocion, and consequently his demande. 1513 
BrapsHaw St. Werburge 1. 1508 The quene hym folowed as 
is the custome, Werburge succeded them consequently. 
1596 Lopcre Marg. Amer. 114 This other. .he wrote, which 
for that cause I place here consequentlie. 1602 FULBECKE 
1st Pt. Parall. 84 Wee will..now pass to the title conse- 
quently ensuing. 1609 SkENE Keg. Maj. 22 Consequentlie 
it followes, to treate of the question of the estate of men. 

+b. In sequence; on in succession. Ods. 

1558 Warpe tr. Alexis’ Secv. 1. V1. (1580) 114 b, Vpon this 
salte you shall laie likewise a ranke of the saied peeces of 
stluer, and then an other of salte, and an other of siluer, 
and so consequentely as long as your siluer lasteth. did. 
103a. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattan’s Geomancte 190 Giueone 
to the first, one to the second, one to the third, and so con- 
sequently vnto all the others, 

2. As a consequence or result; by way of con- 
sequence ; in consequence of something previous ; 
often a quasi-coz7., like therefore, accordingly. 

[1483 Act 1 Rich. ([/, c. 8 Pream., Whereupon. .of werry 
likelyhode consequently shall ensue the Destruction of 
Drapery of all this your seid Realm.] @ 1533 Fritw Disput. 
Purgatory (1829) 130 Then must it needs follow that he 
hath power to do against his truth, and, consequently, he 
hath power to be false. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. 
1. i, Rule ii. § 2 Whatsoever comes into their conscience 
primarily or consequently. 1664 Eyetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 
206 The Moisture ascending, will be suck’d throngh the 
very Bark, and consequently nourish ..the Tree. 1712 
STEELE Sfect. No. 443 ® 5 Fortunatus is stocked with 
Ignorance, and consequently with Self-Opinion, 1880 
Gemkiz Phys. Geog. iv. 301 Most substances suffer contrac- 
tion from cold, and consequently increase in density. 


CONSERVANT. 


+3. With proper seqnence or connexion (of 
thought, reasoning, etc.) ; consistently. Ods. 

1538 STarKEY Exgland 1. i. 16 Ther [is] a certayn vertue 
and honesty consequently annexyd to the same law. 1642 
Jer. Taytor “fisc. (1647) 203 Tbis makes him speak con- 
formably to his first assertions, and consequently to his 
arguments. 1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. X XV. 161 
He is oné of those who reason, as the French say, conse- 
quently from assumed and unproved principles, 


+ Consequentness. Oés.rare—". [f.as prec. 
+-NEs8.] Consequent quality, consecutiveness. 

1645 Dicsy Wat. Bodtes Ded. (1658) 14 Let them examine 
the consequentness of the whole body of the doctrine. 

Conseqution, -quution, -quutive, obs. ff. 
CONSECUTION, -TIVE. 

+ Conserate, v. Obs.—° ferron. f. L. consertre 
to sow (along with .] 

1623 Cockeram Dict. 11, To Sowe, Seminarize, Conserate. 

+ Conse'rt, gz. [ad. L. cozsertits set, joined, or 
connected together.] Aor. Of leaves, etc. : see quot. 

1777 S. Rosson Brit. Flora 7 Cousert, crowded so as to 
leave hardly any space between. 

“| The following may be a sb. from same source 
=‘connex’; or for concert or consort, as to which, 
however, there are difficulties of date. 

1578 Banister Hist. MZan vu. go It [the pleura] is per- 
forated. -with an orderly consert of Veynes, and Arteries. 

Consertion: see CONCcERTION. 

+Conse‘rva. Oés. [a. It. or med.L. conserva.] 
=CONSERVE 5d, 4. 

1soz Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 30 For bringing 
of conserva cherys from London to Windesore. 1586 CoGan 
Haven Health \xxxvi. (1612) 77 Of them [violets] is made 
Conserua. 6d. (1636) go After the same manner you may 
make conserva of any hearbe. 

Conservable (kgnsd1vab'l\, a. [ad. L. con- 
servabil-ts, from cosevidre to CONSERVE: see 
-BLE.] Capable of being conserved ; preservable. 

1623 CockEram 11, Which may be kept, conseruadle. 1660 
R. Coke Power & Subj. 123 Mankinde being onely con- 
servable in Society. 

+ Conse’rvacy. Ods. [a. AF. conservacie, in 
med.L. comservatia = conservatio CONSERVATION : 
see -AcY.] Official conservation : now CONSERVANCY. 

(1394 Let. Rich. [7 in Rymer Faedera V1I.7653/2(Du Cange) 
Conservatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputet, 
et eos onus conservatiz bujusmodi in se assumere .. com- 
pellat. 1430-1 Act 9 Hen. VI, c. 9 Pur la conservacie de 
lez ditz graundes rivieres.} 1558-9 Act 1 Eliz. c. 17 §6 
Offences committed within .. suche Jurisdiccion, Conser- 
vacye [ed. aes Conservancy], Rule and Governement. 1640 
in Rushw. /7ést. Cod/. (1692) 11. I. 111 All Patents and Com- 
missions whatsoever concerning the pretended Conservacy 
of Waters. 1691 T, Hace (¢/t/e), An account of several 
new inventions and improvements..relating to..the Con- 
servacy of all our Royal Rivers, in particular that of the 
Thames. 1755 L'fool Alunic. Rec.(MS.) X. 695 To obtain 
the Conservacy of this Port of Liverpoole vested in the 
Mayor. 1758 Binnett Descr. Thames 101 The Jurisdic- 
tion, and Conservacy of the Thames. 


Conservancy (kgnssavinsi). [f. L. conser- 
vant-, pr. pple. of couservdre to CONSERVE: sec 
-Ancy. Du Cange refers to one instance of conse7- 
vantia=conservatio; but our modern use seems to 
be by inadvertency for the earlier CONSERVACY, q.v.] 
Official conservation ; the office of conservators, a 
board of official conservators. Cf. CONSERVATION 2. 

a. A commission or court having jurisdiction over 
a port or river, to regulate the fisheries, navigation, 
etc. ; as the Zhames, the Mersey Conservancy. 

1755 JOHNSON s.v., Courts held by the Lord Mayor of 
London for the preservation of the fishery on the River 
‘Thames, are called Courts of Conservancy. 1763 [See Con- 
SERVACY, quot. 1558, as reprinted in Statutesat large.) 1771 
Remonstrance in Ann. Keg. (1772) 193 They have .. super- 
seded the conservancy of the river Thames. 1865 Pad? 
Mali G. 23 Oct. 3 The Lower Thames (reaching from the 
City stone at Staines to the City stone at Gantlet Creek, 
near the mouth) being under the Thames Conservancy, and 
the Upper Thames under the Thames Commissioners, The 
Thames Conservancy is a board composed of some of the 
civic autborities of London, and others interested in the 
navigation, 1884 7Zses (weekly ed.) 19 Dec. 15/2 In full 
view of the conservancy men on the steamboat pier. 

b. The official preservation of trees, forests. 

1859 TeNnenT Ceylon II. x. ii. 613 The age of the Ro-tree 
is matter of record, its conservancy has been an object of 
solicitude to successive dynasties. 1881 Horne Fifi 203 
A preliminary step to _be taken for the conservancy of the 
sandalwood. 1884 Nature 26 June 195/6 India was the 
first to organise a complete system of forest conservancy. 

ce. generally. a 

1884 Q. Kev. 141 A conservancy of hard won privileges. 

+Conse‘rvant, 56. Obs. rare—'. [f. Con-+ 
SERVANT; cf. L. comserves.] Fellow-servant. 

1447 Bokennam Seyztys (Roxb.) 55 Conservaunth not 
servaunth I wyl thou me cal. i. 

+ Conse‘rvant, 2. Ods. [ad. L. conservant-em, 
pt. pple. of conservare to CONSERVE: see -ANT.] 
That conserves, preserving, as in conservant cause 
(med.L, causa conservans). 

1588 Fraunce Lauters Log. i, ul. 18 b, The procreant 
and conservant cause. 1615 Curry-C. for CoxeL. lv, 202 
Amongst Efficients, some permanent, some transient. .some 
conseruant. a1641 Br. R. Mountacu Acts & Aon. (1642) 
117 The King.. originant to them, conservant of them, 
1679 Putter Moder. Ch. Eng. xvii. (1843) 303 The Papacy 
was cither the procreant or conservant cause, or both 


CONSERVATE. 


procreant and conservant of all the greater ecclesiastical 
controversies in the Christian world, 

Conservate (kpnsoive't), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. conservare: sce -ate.] trans. To Con- 
SERVE, preserve. ence Conservating ///. a. 

1848 Tuit's Mag. XV, 829 Ideas conservated by tradition, 
by time, by custom. 1875 IWouders of Phys. World 1.1. 49 
The conservating will of the Creator. 

Conservation (kensoivel'fon). In 4-6 -cion. 
{ad. L. conservalion-em, n, of action f. conservare 
to ConservE, So OF .conservacion, -tion (14the.).] 

1, The aetion of conserving; preservation from 
destructive influences, natural deeay, or waste ; 
preservation in being, life, health, perfcetion, etc. 

¢€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. ut. xi. g8 In conseruacioun of hyr 
beynge and endurynge. 1398 Trevis, Barth, De P. RK. 
xix. xlvii. (1495) 890 Bytter thynges. .haue those thre that 
nedyth to conseruacion and sauynge. 1§26 Prler. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 196 b, Of whome all creatures hath theyr 
heynge & conseruacion, 1542 Boorve Dyefary_xxxviii. 
(1870) 299 For the conseruacion of helth. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 37 Unto this act of creation is annexed that of 
conservation. 1710 BrerkeLey Princ. Ham. Anowwl., § 46 
Matter... cannot subsist without the divine conservation. 
1832 Lyewe Princ. Geol, IH. it. xlvii. 256 There are circum- 
stances accompanying a wreck which favour the conserva- 
tion of skeletons, 1862 Lytton Sr, Story I. 253 Capa- 
cities..designed by Providence for the distinct use and 
conservation of the species to which they are given. 

b. Preservation of existing eonditions, institu- 
tions, rights, peaee, order, etc. 

1460 Paston Lett, No. 353. 1. 519 For the tendre love that 
we have to the concervacion of the Kyngs peas. 1485 
Digty DLyst. (1882) i. 109 In conseruacion of my tytell ot 
right. 1533 More Debell. Salem iv. Wks. 938/2 Zeale. .to 
the conseruacion of the catholik faythe. 1538 STarKry 
England 1, iv. 107 For the conseruatyon of polytyke ordur 
and just pollycy. sae LamsBarpe £¢ren. i. il. (1588) 15 The 
Conestable Marshall of the Queenes house, may see to the 
Conseruation of the Peace within the saine house. 1751 
Jounson Nanibler No, 99 ? 1 Ordained by providence for 
the conservation of order. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold II. ww, iv. 
449 For the conservation of existing territorial limits. 

+c. Keeping of commandments, observance. Ods. 

1544 Exhort. in Priv, Prayers (1851) 566 The true con- 
servation of our heavenly Father's. .commandments. 

td. ‘Keeping’ of domestie animals, bees, ete. 

1658 Rowtano Mouse's Theat. Ins. 898 To the conser- 
vation or keeping of Bees. 1663 Cow.ey Ess. Agric. (1687) 
zor Rural Oeconomy .. would contain the Government of 
Bees, Swine, Poultry .. and the Domestical Conservation 
and Uses of all that is brought in by Industry abroad. 

2. Offieial charge and eare of rivers, sewers, 
forests, etc. ; eonservancy. 

1490 Act qe Vii,c. 15 The Maior of the Citie of London 
. -hauing the conseruation of the water and river of Thaines. 
1691 T. H[ace] Acc. New Invent. 66 The conservation of 
all the Royal Rivers of England. 1768 Backstone Como. 
III. 74 The safe-guard and conservation of the sewers 
within their commission, 1800 Cotounoun Comun. Thames 
x. ig hes oe Sovereigns .. granted the Conservation of 
the River Thames..to the Mayor and Commonalty of 
London. 1888 Padl Afall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 (French forests) 
‘There are thirty-five conservations. Over each there is a 
conservateur, who has generally an assistant. 

3. Psychol. Faculty of conservation. memory 
proper, or the power of retaining knowledge, as 
distinguished from reproduction or reminiscenee, 
the power of recalling it. 

1835-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aletaph, (1877) If. xx. 13 Some 
have a strong faculty of conservation, and a feeble faculty 
of reproduction. /62d¢. LH. xxx. 206 Aristotle distinguishes 
Memory (4vyjn), as the faculty of Conservation, from 
Reminiscence (avauvyats), the faculty of Reproduction. 

4. Nat. Philos. Conservation of energy or force : 
the doctrine that ‘the total energy of any body 
or system of bodies is a quantity which can neither 
be increased nor diminished by any mutual aetion 
of those bodies, though it may be transformed into 
any one of the forms of which energy is suscepti- 
ble’; and that the universe is such a system, of 
which the total energy remains the same in amount, 
amid all the changing forms in whieh it may ex- 
hibit itself So conservation of mass, etc. 

App. the phrase originated with Leibnitz: see quot. Coz- 
servatio virium vivarum, in Fr. conservation des forces 
gves, was in common use in the 18th c.: cf.Vis viva. In 
1807 Young introduced the term Exercy. In 1847, Helm- 
holtz published a treatise Veer die Erhaltung der Kraft; 
in 1353, Rankine defined ‘conservation of energy’ as a 
technical phrase. See Corretation of forces. 

(¢x692 Leisnitz Werke (ed. Pertz) Mathemat. V1. 217 
Ce que je dis de la conservation de la Force absolue.] 
1796 Hutton J/ath. Dict. 1. 495/2 Mr. Dan. Bernoulli .. 
has assumed the preservation of the Vis Ascendens of 
Huygens, or, as others express it, the Conservatio Virium 
Vivarum, 1842-3 Penny Cycl. XXVI, 381 The preceding 
equation is sometimes used to express the principle of the 
conservation of is viva, which is to be understood thus: 
the system never acquires nor loses any quantity of vis viva 
from the action of its parts upon each other, but only from 
the action of external forces, 1853 W. Ranxtne Transform. 
Energy in Sci. Papers (1881) Conservation of Energy {de- 
fined]. 31862 Buckie Crliz. III. v._ 363 The modern 
doctrine of conservation of force. 1864 P. G. Tait Philos. 
Mag. Oct., On Hist. Thermo-Dynamics, The old term 
‘conservation of vis viva’ of which the conservation of 
Energy is only an extension. 1873 B. Stewart Conserv. 
Force Introd. 5 The modern doctnne of the Conservation 
of Energy or Correlation of Forces. 1884 tr. Lofze’s Metaph. 
363 One of the simplest of these truths appears to be the 
Invariability and the conservation of mass, 1885 P. G. Tait 


855 
Kee. Advances Phys, Sc. (ed. 3) 56 The true modem origin- 
ators and experimental demonstrators of the conservation of 
energy 1n its generality were undoubtedly Colding of Copen- 
hagen and Joule of Manchester.  /d7:. ac The only man 
who ever tried to discover experimentally what might be 
correctly called Conservation of Force was Faraday. : 

5. Astron. Conservation of areas: the describ- 
ing of equal areas in equal times by the radius 
vector of a planet moving in ils orbit. 

1865 A.S. Herscnec in /atell. Obsert. No. 47. 338 The 
law of ‘conservation of areas’, 1867 Dinison Astron. 
without Alath, 203 This is called the law of conservation of 
areas; and it is only the same thing in other words as 
saying that the angular velocity in any given orbit varies 
inversely as the square of the distance. . 

6. The ‘preserving’ of fruit or the like; the 
making of conserves. 

1873 Hare J ffs Name iii. 12 Watching the conserva- 
tion of some peaches. 

Conserva‘tional, ¢. [f. pree. +-at.] Of or 
pertaining to conservation. 

1846 in Worcester, and in later Dicts. 

Conservatism (kgns31vatiz’m), [f. stem of 
CONSERVAT-IVE + -18M; cf. sefaralist, speculatist, 
but also fositivism.] The doetrine and practiee of 


Conservatives : primarily as a term of English poli- | 


ties ; = Toryism. 

1835 Arnowp Let. to Fustice Coleridge 16 Dec. (R. Suppl.), 
Any one, who has not satisfied himself, as I have, that 
Conservatism [in polilics] is wrong. 3840 — Let. in Stanley 
Life (1844) IL. ix. 188 The principle of Conservatism has 
always appeared to me to be not only foolish, but to be 
actually /e/o de se: it destroys what it loves, because it will 
not mend it. 1844 Disraeii Coningsby u. v, Conservatism 
discards Prescription, shrinks froin Principle, disavows 
Progress. 1856 Froupe ‘ist. Eng, 1. 148 Like all great 
English statesmen, he was constitutionally conservative, 
but he had the tact to perceive the conditions under which 
in critical times, conservatism is possible. 186a Standard 
24 Mar., Let no one presume to identify Conservatism with 
reaction. : 7 d 

b. Hence, generally, eonservative principles in 
polities, theology, crttieism, etc. 

1850 Wuirrte Ess. & Rev. fed. 3) I. 184 That shrinking 
timidity of conservatism, which fears every thing new, for 
the reason that it is new. 1879 Farrar S¢. Paul I, 366 
The stiff conservatism of a few Rabbis. 

Conse‘rvatist, 54. and a. rare. [f. as pree.: 
see -1ST.] sé. One who wonld preserve (insti- 
tutions, etc.) unchanged. ad/. = CONSERVATIVE. 

1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. (1881) p. Ixvi, Imprac- 
ticable conservatists of barbarism. 1872 F. Hatt Recent 
Exempl. False Phitol. 92 Here .. (he) figures in the un- 
favourable character of a conservatist just for the sake of 
conservatism. 1877 Mrs. Kincstey Life C. Atnugsley 1. 162 
Surprised at the loyal, conservatist, serious tone of its 
contents. i ; 

Conservative (kgnss-1vativ), a. and sé. f[a. 
F. conservatif, -ive (=Pr. conservatiu, It. con- 
servativo (Florio), prob. med.L. conservdalivus), f. 
L. conservat-, ppl. stem of conservdre to Con- 
SERVE : See -1VE.] A. adj. 

1. Characterized by a tendeney to preserve or 
keep intact or unchanged ; preservative. 

¢1384 Cuaucer //. Fame u. 339 This place.. Ther as 
Fame list to dwelle Is set amiddes of these three, Heven, 
erthe, and eek the see, As most conservatif the soun, 1541 
R. Cortann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Called the seame 
conseruatyfe .. for it is nat made but for to mayntayne the 
lyppes tyll the wounde be closed. 1559 Morwync £vonywz., 
‘the hole of the conservative vessel ought to be covered 
with a little cover. 1828 Srewart /’lanter's G. 121 The 
Siem or Trunk of woody plants is classed..among the Con- 
servative Organs. 1833 Lyet. Princ. Geol. II]. 27 ‘The 
effects of vegetation have..only a conservative tendency. 
1839-40 W. Irvinc Holfert's K. (1855) 265 A_ still higher 
opinion of the conservative virtues of lock and key. 

b. Const. of. 

150z Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1306) 1. vii. 78 The 
very medycyne..conseruatyf of strength and of helthe. 
1570 Alarr. rt & Sc. 1.in Hazl. Dodsley I. 326 Nurse of 
the world, conservative of kind. 1677 Gave Cré. Gentiles 
II. tv. rg The Divine Bonitie..is conservative of althings. 
1868 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Arti. 79 Jealously conservative of 
old things, but conservative of them as pillars, not as pin- 
nacles—as aids, but not as idols. 

e. Psychol. Conservative faculty: the faculty of 
ConsERVATION (sense 3). Gd. /’Aysics. (See quots.) 

1836-7 Str W. Hamitton Jletaph. 1. xxx. 206 Thus in the 
term Memory, the Conservative Faculty,—the phenomenon 
of Retention, is tbe central notion, with which, however, 
those of Reproduction and Representation are associated. 
1879 THomson & Tair Nat. Phil. 1.1. § 271 A limited sys- 
tem of bodies is said to be dynamically conservative (or 
simply conservative’, if the mutual forces between its parts 
always perform, or always consume, the same amount of 
work during any motion whatever, by which it can pass 
froin one particular configuration to another. /d/d. [. 1. 
§346 A ‘conservative disturbance of motion’ is a disturbance 
in the motion or configuration of a conservative system, not 
altering the sum of the potential and kinetic energies. 

2. The most common current designation of one 
of the two great English political parties, the 
charaeteristic principle of which is the mainten- 
ance of existing institutions politieal and ecclesias- 
tical. (Ith capital C.) 

The word was first used in this sense by J. Wilson Croker 
in an article published on r Jan, 1830; and almost imme- 
diately largely took the place of the term Tory (originally 
reproacbful), which had been in use for nearly 150 years. 

Measures tending to preserve cherished political condition. 


CONSERVATOIRE. 


had before this been sometimes spoken of as conservatory.) 
Preference for ‘Conservative’ sometimes implied disavowal 
of the reactionary tendencies which had sometimes beer 
associated with earlier Toryism, and espousal of the new 
phase introduced by Sir R. Peel; and the name was not at 
first received with favour by all ‘Vories, any more than it was 
admitted to be properly descriptive by their political op- 
ponents. Hence many early references ridicule the word. 

1830 J. W. Croxer in Q. Kev. Jan. 276 Attached to what is 
called the ‘ory, and which might with more propriety be 
called the Conservative, party. 1832 Llackw. Mag, Jan. 
113/2 The fortresses of the Conservative Party in the nom- 
ination boroughs are to be entirely destroyed! 1835 Gru.- 
VuLE Mem, Geo. LV, 14 June, Peet clearly dues not intend 
that there shall be a ‘Tory party, ou h of course there 
must be a Conservative party, she great force of which is 
the old Tory interest. 1844 Disranct Conugsby uu. vi, 
‘A sound Conservative Government,’ said Taper, musingly. 
*T understand; ‘Tory men and Whig measures.’ 1845 — 
Speech 17 Mar., For me there remains this at least— the 
opportunity of expressing thus publicly my Lelief that a 
Conservative Government is an Organized Hypocrisy. 1872 
— Ae at Manchester 3 Apr., Gentlemen, the programme 
of the Conservative party is to maintain the Constitution 
of thecountry. 1874 Green Short /Jist. Epil. 816 The Con. 
servative Government encountered nnexpected difficulties at 
home. 1884 /’adl Alall G. 2 Aug. 1/1 Conservative and 
Liberal, as we ordinarily use the terms, are distinctions 
having reference to a particular practical struggle, tbe 
gradual substitution of government by the whole body of 
the people for government by privileged classes. 

b. [from the sd.] Of, belonging to, charactcristie 
of Conservatives, or the Conservative party. 

1831 Sir R. Pees. in Croker Papers (1884) U xvi. 117 
There is another party..which. .thinks the imposition of a 
Property T'ax on Ireland and the aristocracy a Conservative 


measure. 1832 O'ConneLe Sf. 25 May, The learned Solicitor 
General for [reland. .admits that the details of the Bill are 
Conservative that is the fashionable term, the new fangled 


phrase now used in polite Society to designate the ‘Tory 
ascendancy. 188: Lapy Hexpert Adtth 190 A great Con- 
servative reaction had set in. say: 

3. Extended to characterize a similar spirit in the 
politieal movements of other countries or times, in 
religious inqniry, eritieism, business enterprise, ete. ; 
the connotation being generally favourable. 

31845 S. Austin Ranke's list. Ref. \WN. 417 The one 
(party). .inclined to the absolute rejection of the traditional 
..the other, conservative even in matters of doctrine. 1875 
Jowett Plato \ed. 2) V. 181 Plato becomes more conserva- 
tive ashe grows older. 1876 Freeman Nort. Cong.¥. xavi. 

84 By the conservative side of the Conqueror’s policy, by 
hig systematic retention of the old laws and constitution of 
England. 1882 Jess Seutley 213 No school of textual criti- 
cism, however conservative, has denied that conjecture is 
sometimes our sole resource. 1888 Boston (Mass.) ¥ro/. 17 
Oct. 1/7 (Advt.) We offer these bonds and recommend them 
as a safe and conservative investment. 

B. sé. (The adj. used absolutely. } 

1. A preserving agent or prineiple ; a preservative. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, Itv. (1495) 895 Hony.. 
clensyth and tempryth bytternesses and is therfore put in 
Conseruatiues, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 5 A story is 
the testimony of tymes .. beynge as in a maner a consera- 
tiue perpetualle tothynges mortalle. 1656 4 rtif, Handsom. 
39 They use these customable adornings..as an attractive 
or conservative of their affections. 1829 Sovtuey Sir 7. 
More (831) I. 379 ‘The rapid increase of the labouring 
classes renders education, as a corrective and conservative 
. absolutely need fil. 

2. Eng. Politics. A member of the Conservative 
party, a Tory; esf. in early tse, a supporter of Sir 
Robert Peel. 

3831 Sir R. Peet in Croker Papers (1884 U1. xvi. 116, I 
apprehend there are two parties among those who call 
themselves Conservatives. 183z Macautay Afirabeau Misc. 
Writ. (1860) If. 79 He would have died, to use the new 
cant word, a decided ‘Conservative’. 1834 Mro. Loxpon- 
perry in Dk. Buckhm, Slew, Wilt, IV & b ict. (1861) 11. 141 
This section of the Reformers coalescing with the Duke's 
former Government and the ultra Tones, nniting all under 
the name of Conservatives. 1843 Disrae.i So Constituents 
(Set, Speeches 1882 1. 49), Those ancient institutions which 
we Conservatives are bound to uphold—which you sent us 
to Parliament to uphold. 1860 Mitt Refpr. Govt. (1865) 
56/1 The Conservatives... being by the law of their existence 
the stupidest party. _ 1868 Geo. Exior F. //o/t 33 There are 
two Whigs and one Conservative likely to be in the field. 

b. In general politics, religton, criticism, ctc. 

1843 Carryce ast & Pr. (1858) 197 Bull is a born con- 
servative. 1865 Aeader20 May 561 We find girls naturally 
timid, prone todependence, born conservatives. 1885 Tr xwy- 
son Hands all round 7 That man's the best [1887 truc] 
Conservative Who lops the mouldered branch away. 

Conservatively (kgnssuvativli), adv.  [f 
prec.+-L¥*.] In a conservative way or manner. 

1834 GREVILLE Jee, Geo. {1,24 Dec., When a standard 
was set up..on Conservatively Liberal principles 1839 
Fraser's Mag. XIX. 149 He talked democrancally with 
Lord Stanhope, conservatively with Mr. Pitt. 

Conse‘rvatize, v. rare. [f. as Conserv atiss 
+-12F.] @. frans. To render conservative. b. 
tntr. To become conservative. Ilence Conser- 


vatizing f//. a. 

1849 CLoven Let?. and Rem. (1865) 215 The natural con- 
servatising character of our years after thirty. 1864 CAurch 
& St. Rev. V.65 Now, toconservatize is to preserve our oli 
institutions unimpaired. 1883 Contemp. Rew. June 681 If 
there was anything specially Conservative and Conserva- 
tizing about it, why did he not realize it? 

| Conservatoire (konservatwa'r) Also -orio, 
-orium. [F.=It. comservalorio, L. (and Ger. 
conservalorinm : See CONSERVATORY sb, | sense 7).] 


A public establishment \in France, Germany or 


CONSERVATOR, 


Italy) for special instruction in music and declam- 
ation. (The French form ofthe word is commonly 
used in England in speaking not only of the Cor- 
servatoire of Paris, but also, with less propriety, of 
the Conservatorium of Leipzig, and the Covse: va- 
tortos of Italy, and is even sometimes assumed as 
the name of musical schools in England, In the 


U.S. the anglicized form conservatory is used.) 

For the origin of the name see Conservatory sé. 7. The 
first Conservatorio was established at Naples in 1537._ The 
Conservatoire de Musique, or free school of Music, in Paris, 
was established by the National Convention in 1795; the 
Conservatorium of Leipzig was founded through the exer- 
tions of Mendelssohn in 1843. 

19771 Burney State of Alusic Fr. §& Ltaly (1773) 345 
(Venice) The city is famous for its conservatorios or musical 
schools. /éid. 303 (Naples) There are three Conservatorios 
in this city for the education of boys who are intended for 
the profession of music, of the same kind with those of 
Venice for girls. 1819 Paxtologia, Conservatorios. 1845 
A thenzuim 22 Feb. 204 A Symphony. .was performed. .at a 
recent concert of the Conservatoire. 1880 Grove Dict. Mus. 
I. 394/2 The Venetian Conservatorios have ceased to exist 
.. The Conservatoire of Paris .. ‘Tbe Conservatoriums of 
Leipzig, Vienna, and other German towns, 1883 Dazly News 
29 Sept. 1/6 Pianofortes, manufactured by — Sole Maker 
to the Leipsic Conservatorium. 1885 A/Zauch. Evening 
News 23 June 2/1 The Royal College will soon become a 
rival of some of the famous continental conservatoires. 


Conservator (kgnsaaveite1). Also 5-7 -our, 
(-itor). [a. AF. conservatour =F. -ateur (14th. in 
Littré), ad. L. conservadtor-em keeper, n. of action 
f. conservare to CoNSERVE. Johnson, Walker, 
Smart (1849) and others accent conservator; the 
earlier form after F. was conservator. 

1. One who preserves from injury ; a preserver, 
guardian, keeper, custodian. 

1417 Hen. V. in Rymer Fadera (1710) 1X. 630 We wol 
have Conservatours for his party. 1678 Lively Oracles v. 
§ 32 (1684) 299 The Christian Church. .is the guardian and 
conservator of holy writ. 1700 Tyrrett Hist. Eng. 11. 927 
To be the Conservators of the Publick Liberties. 1713 
Deruam Phys. Theol, v. xvi. 259 The infinite Conservator 
of the World. 1774 J. Bryant A7ythol. 1. 446 The real 
conservators of the wealth were the priests, 1859 Hot- 


Lano Gold F. ix. 108 Connubial love, as a conservator of , 


the youtbful feeling of the soul. 187: Brownina Py. 
Hoheust. 303 A conservator, call me, if you please, Not a 
creator nor destroyer: one Who keeps the world safe. 

+b. A thing that preserves ; A/. glasses for pre- 
serving the sight. Ods. exc. as fig. of prec. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8779 Oper maters..Conseruatours by 
craft, bat cointly were made. c1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 
143 Of cold and moist conservatour flyntstone is. 1547-64 
Bautowin Afor. PAdlos. (Palfr.) 1x. iv, Faith is both the 
originall and principall constitutor and conservator of the 
weale publike. 1597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 172 He must.. 
use conservatours of greene glasse. 

e. The official custodian or keeper of a building, 
museum, etc. 

1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 11. 364 Under the Corps 
de Logis is the capital prison. In the conservator’s apart- 
ments..are two celebrated statues. 1835 Kirsy Had. § 
Inst, Antu. 1. Introd. 104 The conservator and assistant- 
conservator of the museum. 


2. In various titles official or descriptive. 

1425 Ord. Whittington’s Alms-house in Entick London 
(1766) 1V. 354 The keepers of the commonalty of the craft 
of mercers to be called conservators of the.. house. 1467 in 
Eng. Gilds(1870)380 To be called conservitors or kepersof the 
articles of this seid yelde. 1502 ARNOLOE Chron. (1811) 159 
Bishop of the cite of Rome, and Conseruator of the crysten 
feith. 1540-1 Exyor /image Gov. 56 He ordeyned. .accord- 
ing to the Counsayle of Plato, certaine persons, whiche 
were named Conservators of the weale publike. a@ 1626 
Bacon New Até, (1650) 3 He was warned by tbe Conserva- 
tour of Health, of the City, that he should keepea distance. 
1669 WoooHEAD St. Teresa 11. xxxv. 235 The conservators 
of the city ..told us, they were not a whit sorry for the 
licence granted. 1853 Fetton Fam, Lett. xxvi. (1865) 237 
The conservator of antiquities has given me free admission 
to the Acropoli: for a year. 1889 W. LockHart CA. Scot. 
72 13th Cent, 118 He was known 1n the assembly. .as Con- 
servator of the Council. 

b. Conservators of the peace (Custodes pacis) : 
applied in a general sense, to the Sovereign, Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord High Constable, 
the Justiccs of the King’s Bench, Master of the 
Rolls, etc. spec. The Wardens of the Peace ap- 
pointed in 1327; the precursors of the Justices of 
the Peace, created with extended powers in 1360. 

[1330 Act 4 Edw. /7/, c. 5 Devant les gardeins de la pees.] 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 488 A mercyfull kynge, of peas 
conseruatour, The thirde Edwarde. 1581 LAMBAROE F77ex. 
1. ili, (1588) 13 Wardeins or Conseruators of the Peace. 
1641 Vermes de la Ley 77. a1716 Brackary Wks. (1723) 
1, 364 Magistrates in their able and politick Capacity .. 
by tbe Ordinance of God Conservators of the Publick 
Peace. 1765 BracksTone Comiut. 1.350. 1815 Scort Guy 
Af. vii, Since our friend’s advancement to be a conservator 
of the peace he had caused the gate .. to be newly hung 
and handsomely painted, 1848 WuHarton Law Lex. s.v., 
The coroner is also a conservator of the peace within his 
own county, as is also the sheriff; so are the constables, 
tything-men, and the like. 1863 H. Cox /msfét, in. ii. 592 
The sovereign is. .the principal conservator of the peace of 
the kingdom. 1875 J. Curtis //ist, Eng. 146 At the com- 
mencement of the retgn of Edward III..It was ordained 
by parliament that conservators of the peace should be ap- 
pointed, 


c. Conservators of a river; persons having charge 


| 


856 


of a river, its embankments, weirs, creeks, etc., and 
supervision of the fisheries, navigation, watermills, 
etc., thereon. Cf. ConsERVACY. 

In 13 & 17 Rich. II, they are called Conservatours des 
Estatuz, Conservators of the Statutes (touching the taking 
of Salmon, etc.). But the (later) title of the latter Act is 
De Conservatoribus Aguz Thantisiz. 

1490 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 15 The Maior of the Citie of 
London..is conseruatour, hauing the conseruation of the 
water and riuer of Thames. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vir. 573 
Ye mayre and his bretherne the aldermen, as conseruatours 
of that ryuer..opteyned commyssion to pull vp all the werys 
that stode atwene London and .vii. myles beyonde Kyng- 
ston, and..atwene London and Grauysende, 15706 Lam- 
BARDE Peramb, Kent (1826) 234 Conservatour of the 
Thamyse. 1697 Lutrrece Srief Kel, (1857) 1V. 241 A long 
tryall between the town of Newcastle (as conservators of 
the river ‘V'yne) and the dean and chapter of Durrham. 
1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4714/4 The Conservators of the River 
Tone. 1852 Huszber Conservancy Act 2028 It shall be 
lawful for the Lords of the Admiralty to appoint a Con- 
servator, 1881 77es 7 Apr. 9/5 How far the duties of the 
Conservators are to extend beyond providing the mere 
mechanical precautions against floods. ; 

+a. Conservator of Truce and Safe Conducts: 
an officer appointed in a sea-port ‘to enquire 
of all offences done against the King’s Truce and 
Safe Conducts, upon the main sea, out of the 
liberties of the Cinque Ports’ (Cowell). Oés. 

{1394 Let, Rich. /1 in Rymer Foedera V11. 765/2 Con- 
servatores dictarum treugarum pro parte sua deputet, et eos 
onus conservatiz hujusmodi in se assumere.. compellat. 
1414 Act 2 Hen. V,c.6 Et que en chacun port de meere 
soit fait et assigne’desore enavant par le Roy par sez lettres 
patentz un loial homme appelle Conservatour des trieues et 
saufconduitz de Roy. (/rans/. In euery Port of the Sea 
shall be made and assigned from henceforth by the King by 
his Letters patents, one lawfull man called a Conseruator 
of the Truce and the King’s Safe Conducts.)] 1641 Termes 
de la Ley 76 Conservator of the Truce, 1649 SELorn Laws 
Engi. xxii. (1739) 105 The Statute. .concerning Free Trade, 
which had been prejudiced by the rigour of the Conserva- 
tours of the ‘l'ruce. 1730-6 in Bairey (folio). 

+e. An officer appointed to protect the rights 
and settle the disputes of Scottish merchants in 
foreign ports or places of trade; a consul. Some- 
times called C. of the Staple. Also an officer 
charged with the protection of English merchants 
in foreign countries in the 17th c. Ods. 

1503 Sc. Acts Fas. JV (1597) § 81 That the Conseruatour 
of this Realme haue jurisdiction to do justice. .betuix mer- 
chand and merchande in thay partes be3ond sea. 1638 R. 
Batre Lett. & Fras. (1841) 1. 71 Your Conservatour has 
written to the king that some munition is coming to us from 
Campheir., 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2371/3 Sir James Kennedy, 
Conservator of the Scotish Priviledges in the Netherlands. 
1694 tr. A/é7ton’s Lett. of State 316 (Cromwell to K. of Por- 
tugal, Aug. 1658), Being a stranger .. he .. demanded the 
Judgment of the Conservator, appointed to determine the 
Causes of the English; but was sent back to the Cognizance 
of that Court. from which he had appeal’d. 1761 Arit. 
Mag. 11.672 Charles Stewart, Esq; lord conservator of the 
Scotch privileges at Campvere, 

Conserva'torship. [f. prec.+-sH1p.] The 
office of conservator (¢.g. in senses 2 ¢, €). 

1645 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. Aferch. (1721) 111. 
140 Who for Matters and Law-Suits .. in the said Cities of 
Cadiz, Malaga and San Lucar, may substitute his Con- 
servatorship in the Person that shall be proposed by the 
said Nation. 16s0 H. More in Authus, Triumph. (1656) 
Competitors with our Moon for the Conservatour-ship of 
the Universe. 1691 T. H[are] Acc. New Juveut. p. \iii, 
‘The Conservatorship of the River of Thames. 1829 Liver- 
pool Munic. Rec. 1 Apr. XVI. 115 The necessity of the 
Conservatorship of the River being vested in some fixed 
Body or Persons. 

Conservatory (kgnsd-1vateri), 56. [Answers 
to a L, type *conservatori-um, neut. sb. from 
conservatorius adj. (in med.L.), and to mod.F. 
conservatotre ; see -ORY.] 


+1. That which preserves, a preservative. Ods. 

1563 Homilies 1. Sacrament 1, (1859) 443 The ancient 
catholic fathers .. were not afraid to call this [the Lord’s] 
Supper..the food of immortality..and the conservatory to 
everlasting life. 1655 Jer. Tavtor Repentance vi. § 1(R.) 
A tree appointed to be the cure of diseases and a conserva- 
tory of life. 1660 — Duct. Dudit, u. iii, Rule vii. § 1 Non 
concupisces is the apex Juris: it is the conservatory and the 
last duty of every commandment. 

+ 2. A place where things are preserved or kept 
securely ; a storehouse, a repository. Also fg. 

1642 Declar. Lords & Comm. 26 May 11 The fountaine 
and Conservatory of the law. 1656 SranLey /Yést. Philos. 
I. v. 12 Memory is a conservatory or repository of the 
senses. 1673 Lady's Cadl.1. § 5. 43 That know no other use of 
closets then as a conservatory of gauds and baubles. 19726 
R. Neve Builder's Dict. s.v. Building, A Place .. for a 
Conservatory of the Meats that are taken from Tables. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 50 The great conservatories and ma- 
gazines of our rights and privileges. 1796 C. MARSHALL 
Garden, xx. (ed. 5) 441 A conservatory for Fish. 

+3. A place for preserving snow or ice un- 
melted ; an ice-house. Oés. 

1626 Bacon Syéva § 70 A Conservatory of Snow and Ice; 
such as they use for delicacy, to cool Wine in Summer. 
1646 Sik T. Browne Pseud. £f.11.i.50 Any Minerall solution 
..placed in cold conservatories, will Crystallise. 1693 Sir 
T. P. Brounr Nat. /fést, 167 Ina Deep Well, or in a Con- 
servatory of Snow. .the Cold may be more Constringent. 
1703 MAUNORELL Yourn.Ferus. 140 By its exceeding height, 
it [Libanus] proves a conservatory for abundance of Snow. 

+4. A reservoir of water. Ods. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C, 68 The Water running down.. 


CONSERVE, 


into the Bottom of the Basins or Conservatories. 1675 
Phil, Trans. X. 448 If a conservatory should hold 3378 
muids of water. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s Gardening 
26 Heads of Water, which are Conservatories for the Foun- 
tains. Jézd. 28 A Reservoir or Conservatory. 

5. A greenhouse for tender flowers or plants ; 
now, usually, an ornamental house into which 
plants in bloom are brought from the hot-house 
or green-house. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our 
Conservatories of Hyemation. 1664 — Aad. Hort. (1729) 
198 With the Windows and Doors of the Green-houses and 
Conservatories open. i Lond. Gaz. No. 2674/4 A new 
Conservatory, or Green-House. 1782 Europ. Mag. 11. 87 
The idea of a Conservatory opening by a folding door into 
his saloon, is too fine to be left unfinished. 1824 Scotr 
Redgauntlet \et. vii, ‘Yhe present proprietor had rendered 
it [the parlour] more cheerful by opening one end into a 
small conservatory..1 have never before seen this. 1859 
W. Cotuins Q. of Hearts (1875) 24, 1..found her in the con- 
servatory, fumigating the plants. 

+6. A hospital for the protection and nurture of 


otphans and foundlings. Obs. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpe’s Counc. Trent (1676) 332 The Con- 
servatories of these, should, by no means, be touched. 
1650 J. HowE.t Girafi’s Rev. Naples 100 An intention he 
had to make it [a palace] A Conservatory for poor Maidens. 
1693 PAil, Trans. XVII. 837 The Monasteries..with a 
Conservatory of Orphans, are all shook down. _ 

7. As a rendering of It. conservatorio, F. con- 
servatoire, Ger. conservatorium: A public insti- 
tution for special instruction in music and decla- 
mation ; a school or academy of music. Frequent 
in U. S.; in England, the French form of the word 
is commonly used : see CONSERVATOIRE. 

The Italian conservatorios were the earliest, and originated 
in hospitals for the rearing of foundlings and orphans (see 
prec. sense), in which a musical education was given. 

1842 Hook Ch. Dict., Conservatorii [ed. 1846 Conserva- 
tories}, public schools of music in Italy. 1879 Howetts 
L.. Aroostook (1883) 1. 157 You are going to study at the 
conservatory in Milan? 1880 Grove Dict, Afus. 1. 10 The 
chief public institution in New York for teaching music is 
the New York Conservatory of Music. 

Conservatory (kgnsd-vateri), a. [Answers 
to med.L. conservatori-us (bulla, epistola conser- 
vatoria), f. 1. conservator; see above and -oryY.] 

1. Adapted to conserve ; preservative. 

1576 Newton Lemnie’s Coniplex. (1633) 73, Galen calleth 
them causes conservatory. 1660 HowELt Partly of Beasts 
143 (D.) Souvrain and conservatory influence. 1824 Lanpor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. 37 Compliance .. with such con- 
servatory Statutes. 1833 Lams Zééa Ser. 1. xviii. 361 The 
Vessel that was to be conservatory of the wrecks of the 
species of drowned mankind. 

2. = CONSERVATIVE. 

1822 Ann. Reg. 1.795 For the advantage of conservatory 
and truly liberal ideas. 1829 Hist. Exrope, ibid. 140/2 A 
conservatory principle always maintained by France. ; 

[= F. conservatoire.| In French law applied 
to an act of procedure having as its object to pre- 
vent prejudice to a right and to a body having this 
function. 

1801 Ani, Reg. 56 A conservatory jury .. which was to 
name, from popular lists, the legislative bodies. 1810 /dz¢., 
Chron. 6 By another decree of the conservatory senate. .the 
towns of Kehl, Wesel, Cassel, and Flushing, are to be 
united to the French empire. 

4. Of or pertaining to the conservators ofa river. 

1881 Daily News 13 Sept. 6/5 The conservatory steam 
launch came upon a number of fishermen... with illegal nets. 


+ Conse‘rvatrice. Oés. [a. F. conservatrice, 
fem, of conservateur: see -TRICE.] = next. 

¢1430 Lypc. Thebes 11, (R. Supp.), Truth .. conservatrice 
From all mischief, and sothfast mediatrice To God above. 
1491 CAxTon Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. xxxiil. 327 a/2 
Dyscrecyon.. moder and conseruatryce of other vertues. 
1581 Marpeck Bk, of Notes 234 Concord .. whose parent 
and conceruatrice similitude. . bringeth all things to unitie. 

Conservatrix (kpnsaivé'triks). [a. L. covser- 
vatrix, fem, of conservator : see -TRIX.] A female 
conservator or preserver ; also used with names of 
things feminine in Latin or by personification. 

1882 Hester Secr. Phiorav, 11. 1xx. 104 Aqua vite, the 
wbiche is conseruatrix of all medicines. 1677 GALE Crt. 
Gentiles 11.1v. 292 As the creatrix essence was immediately 
present in making althings, so the Conservatrix Essence is 
immediately present in the supporting althings. 

Conserve (kgnsd:1v), 56. [a. F. conserve = It., 
Sp., med.L. conserva, f. conservare, F. conserver 
to preserve : see next.] 

+1. A preserving agent, a preservative. Ods. 

31393 Gowrr Cou/. 111. 86 The firste [science] which is the 
conserve And keper of the remenaunt. 1503 Hawrs 
Examp. Virt. vii. 145, 1 nature..ain.. The fonteyne of his 
vaynes inferyall To him conserue moost dere and specyall. 
1553 I. Watson in Crowley Soph. Dr. Watson 1. (1569) 95 
A conserue or a thing that preserueth our bodyes to the im- 
imortalitie of eternall life. 1590 GREENE .Vezer foo date 
(1600) 76 A conserue against such lawlesse concupiscence. 

+2, A conservatory for plants. Ods. 

1664 Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729) 21 Set the Pots. .into your 
Conserve. 1664 — Sylva (1776) 368 ‘Trees .. that were 
carried into the Conserve. . 

+3. A preserve, a store, a hoard. Oés. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad, (1589) 65 Within us.. 
we shall finde there a heape and conserve of many, divers 
and different evils. 1651 CLEVELANO Poems 3 Next to those 
sweets her lips dispence, As Twin-conserves of Eloquence. 

4. A medicinal or confectionary preparation of 


CONSERVE. 


some part of a plant (as the flowers, lcaycs, roots, 
fruit) preserved with sugar. (Formerly ConsEnrva.) 
1530 PatsGr. 208/1 Conserve made of floures or frute, 


conserue, 1562 lurnER /ferbal uu, 35 b, The conserue .. of 


Rosmari is good for them that swoun, and are week harted. 
1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 149 The Conserue of Red 
Roses comforleth the heart and liuer. 1789 W. BucHan 
Dom. Med, (1790) 185 ‘The bark .. may be made into an 
electuary, with the conserve of roses. 1854 S. ‘Tomson 

Wild Flu. (ed. 4) 303 The heps [of the Dog-rose] are used 

for a conserve. 
b. //. Confections, ‘ preserves’. 

15s5 EDEN Decades 238 hey make muche Ginger in con- 
serues wilh sugar. 1596 Saks. Zam, Shr. Induct. ii. 3 
Wilt please your Honor taste of these Conscrues? 1648 
Gace West Jud. (1655) 25 A lable ready furnished with 
boxes of Conserves. 1779-81 Jounson L. /’., Pope Wks. 
IV. 92 Amused himself with biscuits and dry Conserves. 
1883 A. Donsson Old World Idylis 16 She was renowned, 
traditions say, For June conserves, for curds and whey. 

Conserve (kfnss'1v), v. [a. F. conserve-r :—L. 
conservare to preserve, f. con-+seruire to keep, 
preserve. In some senses our word may be directly 
taken from the Latin. 

In ME. and early mod. Eng. a more common word than 
preserve, by which it was, however, almost superseded early 
in lhe 18th, ; it has again become prevalent in the rgthc., 
app. under the influence of the cognate conservative, con- 
servation, etc., by which its sense is often coloured.) 

1. To keep in safety, or from harm, decay, or loss; 
to preserve with care; now usually, to preserve 
in its existing state from destruction or change. 

1384 Cuaucer ff. Fame un. 224 Euery kyndely thynge 
that is Hath a kyndely stede, ther he May best in hyt 
conserved be. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 68 The frensshe 
men..made..their prayers deuoutly that he wolde conserue 
thal day Olyuer. 1566 Asp. Parker in Gutch Cold. Cur. 
Il. 275 The said Plate .. safely 10 he conserv’d in your 
‘Treasury. 1614 W. Barcray Neferthes in Spadding Club 
Aftse. 1. 257 A boxe to conserue my Tobacco, and a pipe to 
vse it. 1658 Everyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 195 You must draw 
them out of the ground before the frost, and conserve 
them in a warm place. 1670-98 Lassets Voy, /fady 11. 
38, I saw many cupboards where the manuscripts are con- 
served. 1704 Hearne Duct, Hist. (ed. 3) 1. 400 Colleges 
of Priests who. .conserved knowledge among them with such 
Secrecy and Care, that, etc, 1861 Lcclestologist XXI11. 303 
One ancient lancet window has been carefully conserve 

b. of conditions, institutions, privileges, etc. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ant.’s 7. 1471 My maydenhode thou 
kepe and wel conserve. ¢ 1386 — Afedib, P 671 That youre 
good name be alway kept and conserved. 1548 Ubatt, 
etc, Erasm. Par. Matt. v. 37 Peace cannot be conserved 
on both sides. 1640 Br. Hatt Efise. t. iii. 12 They greatly 
desired to conserve the government of Bishops. 1657 Crom- 
WELL SP. 21 Apr. (Carlyle), That which will conserve the 

‘liberties of every man. 1722 J. Macky Journ. thro’ Eng. 
1. 143 Their Mayor..lakes an Oath to observe and conserve 
the Privileges of the University. *850 KincsLey A /¢. Locke 
Pref. (1874) 15 If this Conservative Reaction is al hand, what 
things is it likely to conserve; and still more, whal ought it 
to conserve? 1865 Sa‘, Rev. 11 Mar. 2709/2 Measures 
which, while removing its undeniable blots, should conserve 
the good of the old system. 

c. of properties: Yo preserve unimpaired. 

1877 NortHBrooke Dicing (1843) 11 The vessel will con- 
serue the last Of lycour very long. 1704 Newton Oftics 
(J.), They will be able to conserve their properties un- 
changed 1n passing through several mediums. 1794 SULLI- 
van View Nat. Il, 411 Whose heat is conserved by the 
grealness of their bodies. 1874 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 
ted. 6) 68 Thus force, or energy is not ‘conserved’ but is in 
gradual progress of neutralisation. 1875 E. Wutte Life tn 
Christ x. iii. (1878) 23 Death is followed by the speedy dis- 
sipalion of the combined elements which formed the organ- 
ism. The forces are conserved in other forms. 

d. Const. ¢o a person, 77 a state (or with 


compl.), from injury, etc. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Jroydns iv. 1665 And whil pat god my 
wil wol me conserue, I shal so don. ¢ 1450 IleNRyYson JJ /or. 
Fab. 45 Mee to conserue then from the Sunnes heat. ¢ 1475 
Ranf Corlzear 953 Thay swoir on thair swordis swyftlie all 
thre, And conseruit thame freindis to thair lyfis end. 1485 
Caxton St. Wenefr. 1 To conserue and kepe my virgynyte 
vndefowled. 1538 Starkey England tt. it. 179 Kept and 
conservyd contynually tn helth. 1567 Jewett Def Afol. 
(1611) 572 To conserue the rest of the body whole from your 
pestiferous contagion. r1sg0 Sir J. SmytH Disc. Weapons 
19 b, Rubbing their Bowes with a verie little thereof. .it did 
conserve them in all perfection against all weather. 1642 
Jer. Tavtor Zfisc. (164713 Catholic religion was conserved 
in Vnity, and integrity, 1694 tr. J/édton’s Lett. State 110 
Aug. 1649’, Thal you will..conserve inviolable to the Mer- 
chants of our Nation their Privileges. 

+ 2. To preserve or maintain in being or continu- 
ous existence ; to keep alive or flourishing. Ods. 

1413 Lypc. Pilger, Sozule wv. xxvii. (1483}72 The sowle hath 
power vegetatifand generatif for to conseruen his kynde 
and multyplyen. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Epist., We are all 
susteined and conserued by his vertue that dwelleth in vs. 
1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly 1. 53 The House of Savoy.. 
came..in the year of Christ 636, and hath conserved itself 
ever since. 

+3. To keep (a commandment, counsel), observe 
(a custom or rite). Ods. 

1423 Jas. 1 Kingis Q. cxii, Se thal thou hir hestis well 
conserve. 1558 T. WaTSON Seven Sacraments viii. 45 The 
holy Sacrament it self is kept and Conserued in his due 
honour. 1641 Brome Yortadl Crew uu. Wks. 1873 LI. 380 
My Masiler..conserv'd my Counsel. 

+4. To make a substance into a conserve; to 
preserve in sugar or by similar means. Odés. 

1552 HeLoet, Consernise, or a I whyche is con- 
dite, or conserued, as grapes, barberies, fygges, etc. 1600 
SurFLET Countrie Farme u. li. 349 By the word conserue 
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or conserued, is lo be vnderstood that manner of ordring 
things, whereby they are stainped, and beaten very small. 
1604 Snaks, Of/. un. iv. 75 ‘That Handkerchiefe .. was 
dyde in Mummey, which the Skilfull Conseru'd of Maiden’s 
hearls [Qg. with the skilful conserves or conserve]. 1634 
Sir T. Hersert 7'rav, (1677) 133 (T.) Dates, pears, and 
peaches, curiously eoneeares 1755-73 JOUNSON, Conserve, 
to candy or pickle fruit. 

Conserved (kgnss-1vd), ppl. a. [f. ConsERVE 
v.+-ED.] Kept in safety, in existence, ctc. (see 
the vb.) ; preserved. 

1684 Ray Corr, (1848! 138 The leaf you seni [is] a perfect 
one and well conserved, 1832 Cartyte in Fraser's Mag. 
V.254 The concentrated or conserved essence of what men 
can speak and shew. 1880 ‘I’. Harpy 7 rusifpel-Mayor 271 
With the conserved hope of more than half a year, 

b. Hell conserved (= ¥. bien conservé)+: said 
of persons of advancing years who still retain 
much of the freshness and vigour of youth. 

(1849 THackerRay Pendennis xiv. (1885) 125 I'm three years 
younger than you, and twice as well conserzé.) 1852 — 
Esmond x. iii. ds876) 176 She is pretty and well conserved, 

Conserver (kgns5-1va1). [f. as prec. + -ER).] 

1. One who conserves (sec the vb.) ; a preserver. 

1562 Buttryn SA. Symiples (1579) 75 Y° conseruers and 
kepers of health, should study that, etc. 1588 7 Hantsgiving 
in Leture. Serv. Q. iliz. (1847) 622 Most omnipotent Crea- 
tor, Redeemer, and Conserver. a 1698 lemrce £ss. Learn, 
Wks. 1731 I. 153 The Priests.. having been. .the perpelual 
Conservers of Knowledge. 1841 Emerson Lect., Conser- 
wative Wks. (Bohn) 11. 265 We are..reformers in the morn- 
ing, conservers al night. 1869 Contemp. Rev. X11. 271 
Obsiructive Conservatives, or the Conservers of Death. 

b. Said of a thing. 

1605 Timme Quersft. 1. ii. 110 This vilal heale.. is the 
repairer and conserver of life. 1647 May //ist. Pari. 1. 
iv. 61 Liberty .. violated by that Court whtch is the onely 
defence and conserver of it. 1657S. W. Schism Dispach't 
131 A Church. .is to be a conserver of Faith. 

+2. = Conservatory 4. Obs. rare". 

rsgo J. Mecvine Serv. in Diary (1842) 282 All thair Con- 
servars and cisterns of water. 

3. ‘A preparer of conserves’ (J.). 

+Conse‘rvice. Ols. [app. an erroneous form- 
ation from conserve, after serve, service.]  &. 
= ConsEervacy. b. = CONSERVATIVE sé, 1. 

171 Act 13 Féiz.c.18 That thesaid Lord Mayor Comyn- 
altie and Cytizens, shall have the whole Jurisdiction, Con- 
servyce, Rule and Government. 1607 WaLkincTon Ofé. 
Glass. xii. 131 A restorative conservice of lhe memory. 

+ Conse'rvient, @. xonce-wd. Obs. [f. L. con- 
together + serviéent-em, pr. pple. of servire to 
serve, after szbservient.] Serving conjointly. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eng, u. xv. (1739) 80 In all places 
where the King is subservient 10 the Kingdom or the Coin- 
monwealth, the Lord Warden in his absence is conservient 
unto him, being in his stead, and nol under him. 

Conserving (kgnsd'avin), vl. sb. [f. Con- 
SERVE v. +-ING1.] Preserving, preservation. 

1530 Parscr. 208/r Conservyng, covservation. 1610 
Guituim Herakdry (1660) 132 A diverse manner of conserv- 
ing of the severall kinds of Herbs and Trees by propa- 
gation. 167% (t/tde), A Queens Delight; or, the Art of 
Preserving, Conserving, and Candying. 

Conse'rving, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That conserves ; preserving from injury, decay, etc. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 83 A conserving pit of Snow. 1665 
T. Matt Offer of fr. L/elp 65 Not onely the procreant, but 
also the conserving cause of faith. 1875 Stusps Const, 
Hist. 111. xxi. 521 A conserving and uniting element. 


Conservise.? for conserves: see CONSERVE v.4 

+Conse'ssion. 0és.—° [a. L. consessién-em, 
n. of action from considére.] ‘ A sitting together, 
or with others’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 

Hence in Baitry, Jounson and inod. Dicts. 

Conse'ssive, @. rare. [f. L. consess- ppl. stem 
of considére to sit together, after adjs. in -1VE.] 
Acting as a consessor or consessors. 

1837 G.S. Faser Yustification 262 A college of Saviours, 
if not avowedly supersessive of Christ, yet, to say the least, 
consessive with him. 1842 — Province. Lett, (1844) IL. 126. 

+Conse‘ssor. Oés.-° [a. L. consessor-em, 
agent-n. f. considére.] One who sits with others. 

Gas in Baitey (folio). Hence in Jounsox, etc. 

onsety, obs. form of Conceity. 
+Consewe. O¢s. Cookery. [Etymol. uncer- 
tain.) An ancient mode of cooking capons: cf. 
Coxsy (which seems however to have been a dif- 
ferent dish). 

©1430 Cookery Bhs. 18 Capon in Conscwe, Take a Capoun 
..sethe hym in Waler .. quarter hym .. strawe bar-uppe-on 
Sugre, & send it yn with almaundys. 

Consey], obs. form of CouNSsEL. 

Conseyt .e, -seyve, obs. ff. ConceIT, CONCEIVE. 

Consider (kfnsi‘da1\, v. Also 4 -sidere, 4-6 
-syder, -sydre, 5 -sydyr, -sydure, -ceder, 
-cidre, 5-6 -seder, -sidre, 6 (Sc) -sydder. [a. 
F. considérer (14th. in Littré), ad. L. considerare 
to look at closely, examine, contemplate, f. cov- + 
a radical (found also in de-siderdre to miss, desire’, 
according to Festus, derived from sidus, sider- 
star, constellation. The vb. might thus be origin- 
ally a term of astrology or augury, but such a use 
is not known in the Lat. writers.] 

1. To view or contemplate attentively, to survey, 
examine, inspect, scrutinize. arch. 
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¢1425 WynTouN Cron.vil.xxvil.t21 Thai consydryd noucht 
the Plas, 1535 CoverpaLe Neem. ii. 15 Vhen wente I on 
in the nighte. .& considered }x611 viewed) y* wall. — /’ro7’. 
xxxi. 16 She considreth londe [1611 a field) and byeth it. 
1667 Mitton 7’, ZL. 1x. 84 And with inspection deep Con- 
sider'd every Creature. 1717 Lapy M. W. Mowtacur in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 204, 1 was sorry that decency did not 
permit me to consider hem nearer, 180a Mar. Encr- 
wortu Moral 7, (1816) 1. xvi. 139 ‘The girl .. considered 
Forester with anxious attention. 1842 ‘Texxyson Two 
Voices 241 Consider well .. His face, that two hours since 
hath died. 

2. tnxtr. To look attentively. 

¢1400 Sas li ae Ctrurg. 131, Lconsidere if pat pe pacient 
be ful of blood .. & if he be 3ong & Inil blood bied at his 
wounde, /érd. 133 Panne | considere if pas ilke sends 
perce al be brayn panne. 1611 Biste Lev. xiii. 13 Then 
the Priest shall consider: and behold, if the leprosie haue 
concred al his flesh, he shal pronounce him cleane. 

3. drans, ‘Yo contemplate mentally, fix the mind 
upon; to think over, meditate or reflect on, bestow 
attentive thought upon, give heed to, take note of. 

1375 Baruour Bruce i. 114 Had 3e. .consideryt his vsage, 
That gryppyt ay, but gayne-gevyng. c1460 /owneley 
Myst. 93 This is a good lesson Us to consydure. 1533 
More Debell. Salem iti, Wks. 936/1. Rede and consyder 
it who so list, for I can see nolhynge 1n il to be considered by 
mee, 1605 SHaxs. Lear i. iv. 107 Is man no more then 
this? Consider him well. 1711 Hearne Collect, 111. 103, 
I dcubt it, and musi consider it at leisure. 1808 J. Win- 
ster Nat, Phil, 13 Natural Philosophy is that science 
which considers the powers of nature. 1875 Jowett /’/ato 
(ed. 2) IV. 129 ‘his was a problein which the Eleatic philo- 
sophers had never considered. 

b. 70 consider away: to drive away by con- 
sidcration or reflection. rare. 

«1677 arrow Serm. in Beauties of B. (1846) 177 Who 
from vain opinions is proud, cannot, without considering 
away those opinions, prove humble. 

4. with od7. clause: To think, reflect, take note. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astroé. Prol., Considere wel that I ne vsurpe 
nat to haue fownde this werk of..myn engin. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Giv, ‘Thou must consyder thy seruantes be men as 
thou arte. ¢1§7§ Fucker Confut. Doctr. Purgatory 379 He 
did not consider, that [it]..was a sacrifice of thankes giuing 
and not of prayers for them. 1§90 Suaxs. Com. Err. wv. 1. 
68. 1634 Forp ?. Warbdeck 1, i, Consider whose thou art, 
and who. 1726 CHetwoop Adven. Capt. KR. Boyle 54 Only 
consider my time is very short. 1771 Junius Lett. xlix. 
254 Consider how much of it would have been losl to the 
world. 1875 Jowett /’daéc (ed. 2) 1. 437 Consider, further, 
my friend, whetber you and I are agreed. 

5. intr. To think deliberately, bethink oneself, 
Teflect. 

c1460 Fortescue Abs. & Lim. Alon. vi, Hereinne it 
neoith not to considre or to purvey, but only ffor the kynges 
house, 1535 CovERDALE 1 C/o. xxii. [xxi.] 15 And cuen 
in the destruccion the Lorde considered, and he repented of 
the euel. r60z SHaxs. //amt. v. i. 227 “"I'were to consider to 
curiously to consider so, 1611 — Cyd. ui. iii. 20. 1726 
Cretwoop Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 3, 1..found the door shut. 
Standing a Moment toconsider, I heard a Man's Voice speak- 
ing to my Mistress. 1738 Pore Efi/, Sat. u. 43 The mat- 
ter's weighty, pray consider twice. 1890 Besant Demoniac 
i.16 Mr. Ahelne sir, consider: you'll kill yourself ! 

(ie 1700 Drvven Fables, Meleager & A. 252 The lears 
that stood consid’ring in her eyes. 

+b. To take heed, be careful fo do a thing. Ods. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angclls 60 Let them consider 
lo get loose ; or they will find a worse state behinde. 1677-8 
Marvect Corr. Wks. 1872-5 I]. 598 ‘The said Committee 
do consider to make adistinction of Popish Recusants from 
other Dissenters from the Church of England. 

+6. trans. To estimate, reckon, judge of. Ods. 

¢13391 Cuaucer Asfro/. 1. § 17 By this cercle equinoxial 
ben considered the 24 howres oh tke Clokke. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth, De P. R.v. vi. (1495) 112 The werkyng of the eye is 
demyd and considered by sharpe and dymme, 1539 Tavrr- 
NER Erasat. Prov. (1552) 12 By one consider all, that is to 
say, of the profe of one thynge, coniecture tbe reste. 

7. To take into practical consideration or regard ; 
to show consideration or regard for; to regard, 
make allowance for. 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. WV. Prol. 408 Than oghi a God.. 
Consydre his owen honour, and hys trespas. ¢1460 For- 
TEscre Ads. & Lim. Mon. xii, Theise ffolke consideren 
lull the good off the reaume off Englond. 1535 Cover- 
pace /’s, xl. 1 Blessed is he y* considreth y* poore. 1646 
Sir T. Browse Pseud. Fp. 1. ii. 6 We now doe hope the 
mercies of God will consider our degenerated integrities 
unto some minoration of our offences. 1771 Antog. Sarish., 
Lives of Bps. 165 Until the Restoration, when his sufferings 
and merils were considered, and he promoted to Winchester. 
1873 Brack Pr. Thude xxiv. 393, I think you should con- 
ater yourself a little bit now. 4 

+ 8. To recognize cr take account of the services 
of (a person) in a practical way ; to requite, recom- 
pense, remunerate: see CONSIDERATION 5, 6. Obs. 

1585 App. Saxpys Serun (1841) Consider the holy 
father for his parchment and lead. a1601 J. Hooker Life 
Sir P, Carew (1857) 67 Nevertheless the queen considered 
him very liberally and gave him very good things. 1603 
Suaks. Meas. for M/. 1. i. 114 You that haue worne your 
eyes almost out in the scruice, you will be considered. 
1611 — Hint, T. w. ii. 19. 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. [116, 
viii. (7821) 110 So that your Honour consider us with a 
peece of money. 1698 II], Wascey in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 264 If.. the University will consider me for 1t, I 
will bring it along with me. ; 

9. To hold in or treat with consideration or re- 
gard; to think much or highly of; to esteem, respect. 

1692 J. M. Zingis 176 Almandzar was consider'd accord- 
ing to his Desert. «171g Burnet Own Tome Il. 3 The 
King considered him. 1779-8x Jounson 4. P., Wilton 
Wks. I]. 118 A pamphlet .. which was. .enough considered 
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to be both seriously and ludicrously answered. 1848 Macav- 
Lay “Hist. Eng. 1. 513 A man who unites eloquence, know- 
ledge, and habits of business, to opulence and illustrious 
descent must be highly considered. 

10. To regard in a certain light or aspect; to 
look upon (as), think (¢o de), take for. 

21533 Lp. Berners Axon |xxxi. 250 Consyderyng his 
dedes and saynges to be true. 1659 Vaude. Errors Censured 
‘66 Theysplit presently against the Rock of Ages, considered 
as Man, who might support them considered as God. 1784 
J. Potter Virt. Villagers 11. 69 He considers wealth of 
little importance. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 
116 This species is not considered with us as migratory. 1842 
Marryat P. Acene xxi, He is considered a rich man. 1875 
Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. iii. (ed. 5) 23 [This] was considered 
the most solemn of all oaths. 1889 A. Lane Prince Prigio 
vi. 40 Sir! you have insulted your prince .. Consider your- 
self under arrest ! 

b. with 067. and comfi. or ob7. clause: To think, 
be of opinion, suppose. 

1830 D'Israeui Chas. /, 1. v. 73 He was often considered 
to speak in anger, when nothing was so intended. 1875 
Jevons Afoney(1878)92 He considers that the principal cur- 
rency should consist of decagramsof gold. A/od. I consider 
him to have acted disgracefully. 

ll. Zo consider of: to think attentively or care- 
fully of; = sense 3. (Now somewhat archaic.) 
+ Formerly also in senses 1, 7, and 9. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 306 In taking their leave... they 
shewed him their necessitie, desiring hym to consyder of 
them. a1571 Jewer Serm. 1 Thess. ii. 14-6 Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 839 We must also carefully consider of other churches 
abroad. 1576 Freminc Panopil. Epist. 21 Vhe office . .will 
be better considered off on your behalfe. 1611 Biste 7 raxs/. 
Pref.8 [They] set them forth openly to be considered of and 
perused by all. 1650 Cromwe te Left. & Sf. (1871) III. 81, 
Thave considered of the letter. 1775 SHERIDAN Rivads u1. i, 
I give you six hours and a half to consider of this. 1837 
Hawtworne Swice-told T., P. Goldthwaite’s Treas., And 
so, Peter, you won't even consider of the business? 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 1x. x. § 8. 307 Let us consider of 
the Hesperides themselves. 1891 Bank of Engl. Notice in 
Times 4 Mar., A General Court will be held at The Bank 
on Thursday. .to consider of a Dividend. 

+b. So consider on, upon: to ‘think upon’. 

1606 HoLLAnp Suefon. 98 Whether..there fall out any oc- 
current to be considered upon with more care and diligence. 
1655-60 Stantey /fist. Philos. (1701) 26/2 Consider on 
serious things. 1681-2 Penusylv. Archives 1. 39 If your 
Lordshipp will consider on it. 1785 Caxdid Rem. Stage 
Sill 8 It is the duty of every. . Irishman to consider upon it. 

12. Considered, the fa. Af/e. (formerly placed 
before its sb.), is used in an absolute clause, = 
‘being taken into account’. [OF. considéré que.] 
Cf. CONSIDERING pref. 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. Prol. 225 Considered eke hir 
fret of golde above. ?1426 Lett. Marz. of Anjon (Camden 
1863) 33 Considered this that here is reherced. ¢ 1433 /d/d. 
51 Considered that the said Christopher may not goodly be 
oute of our service. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 46 Con- 
sydered the grete loue that he hath alway had toward me. 
1542 Boorpe Dyetary viii. (1870) 246 The stronge man doth 
hym selfe lytel pleasure, all thynges consydered. 1749 F. 
Saita Vay. Disc. N. W. Pass. 11. 275 All the officers were 
unanimous that it was impracticable, the Peoples indisposi- 
tion considered. 1784 J. Potter Wirt. Villagers 1. 163 All 
things considered, I think it will be most adviseable for you 
to stifle your passion. 1788 Gextl, Afag. LVI. 1153 tt is 
enough, considered how easy it is to copy out words from 
other Dictionaries. — . a 

Considerability (kgnsi:dorabiliti). rare. [f. 
CONSIDERABLE + -ITY.] The quality of being ‘con- 
siderable’ ; capability of being considered. cozcr. 


Thing to be considered. 

1652 Sparke Prinz, Devot, (1663) 310 The gifts .. were of 
a double considerability. 1697 J. Serceant Solid Philos. 
47 Each Considerability in it taken by Detail. J/écd. 276 
Too many Considerabilities are blended together. 


Considerable (kfnsidorab’l), a. (and sb.) [ad. 
med.L. considerabil-is worthy to be considered, f. 
considera-re: see -BLE. Cf. mod.F. covstdérable 
in Cotgr., It. considerabrle (Florio 1598).] 

+1. That may be considered ; capable of being 
considered or viewed. Ods. rare. 

¢ 1449 Pecockx Refr. 11. i. 134 A treuthe considerable, or 
speculable, or biholdable oonli. 1652 J. AupLeY Eng. 
Comamw, 1 Man is considerable in a threefold capacity; of 
nature, of nation, and of religion. 1668 Howe Svess. 
Righteous (1825) 25 God was considerable in relation to 
man, both in his innocency and apostasy. 

+2. That should be considered; that calls for 
consideration ; proper to be considered, taken into 
account, or noted; notable. Ods. 

1s89 Putrenuam £yg. Poesze u. (Arb.) 111 [The sphere] 
hath three principall partes in his nature and vse much con- 
siderable. @ 1619 Damier Coll, Hist. Eng. (1621) 3 More- 
over it is considerable how it made that transmigration, 
whether by sea or land? 1695 Woopwarp Wat. Hist, Earth 
1. (1723) 24 And, which is very considerable, they are most 
exactly of the same specifick Gravity. 1707 Cxrios. in 
Hush. & Gard. 160 What is yet more considerable; no ill 
Weather can hurt them. . : 

3. Worthy of consideration or regard; important, 


of consequence. In latcr use passing into §. 
@ 1619 Donne BiaPavaros (1644) 87 Neither was it much 
obligatory, or considerable, what it had decreed. 1674 Ray 


Collect. Words To Rdr. 8 They may..give themoccasion of | 


making many considerable remarks. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 
117 Difficult as it is to get a considerable place at Court. 
1716 Cinner Love makes Man, 1 have some considerable 
questions to ask you. 19796 PeccEe Axonynz. (1809) 469 Vhe 
invention of the most considerable methods of cure and 
medicine, 1865 Pad Wall G. 12 May, This is the most 
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considerable work that he has executed. 1872 Yeats Growth 
Comun. 214 The town is still a very considerable place. 

4. Of persons: Worthy of consideration or re- 
gard, important; of consequence or distinction ; 
highly regarded or esteemed. 

1641 Mitton Aximadz. (1851) 196 Numbers of sober, and 
considerable men, 1742 H. Watrol.e Corr. (ed. 3) I. xxix. 
125 Many considerable people, particularly the Dukes of 
Montague and Richmond. 1790 Beatson Nav. §& Mil. Mem. 
I. 46 In Parliament, where Mr. Vernon had rendered him- 
self very considerable, by loudly attacking the conduct of the 
Minister. 1818 Hatiam A/id. Ages (1841) 1. iii. 362 Some of 
the most considerable citizens were banished. 1828 W. Fietp 
Mem. Dr. Parr I. 373 Vhe daughter ofa considerable potter 
in that neighbourhood. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. (ed. 5) 
405 Frederick II, certainly the most considerable man who 
has succeeded to a throne since Charles V. / 

5. Worthy of consideration by reason of magni- 
tude ; somewhat, rather, or pretty large in amount, 
extent, duration, etc.; a good deal of (any thing 
immaterial, as labour, pains, care, time). (The 


usual current seuse.) 

1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xxix.172 A very considerable 
part of the people. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 50 
That considerable passage, called the streights of Gibraltar. 
1711 Appison Sfect. No. 102 26 Heard at a considerable 
distance, 1747 WESLEY Print. Physic (1762) p. xxiv, I have 
omitted a considerable number. 1792 Axecd. W. Pitt I. v. 
118 His share. .was not to be so considerable as he had ex- 
pected. 31802 Mar. Epcewortu M/orad T. (1816) I. iv. 22 
A considerable sum of money. a 1839 Praep Poevrs (1864) 
I. 212 And gave his friends considerable trouble. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule 13 There was a considerable sea on. 

6. U.S. collog. Used of things material: A large 
quantity of, as ‘considerable liquor’; also aédso/. 
much, a good deal. 

1816 J. Pickerinc Voc. Words U.S., ‘ He is considerable 
of a surveyor.’ ‘Considerable of it may be found in the 
country.” 1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. I. 225, 1 
intend to write considerable. 1847 J. M. Macnie Life 
Leibnitz 123 Leibnitz .. did considerable towards diffusing 
an interest in these subjects. 1889 Sczence XIV. 82/2 
During the last two years considerable has been written. 
1890 Daily Times (Troy, N. Y.) 15 Feb. 3/3 The.. specu- 
lators are purchasing considerable lumber at Rutland, to 
use in erecting buildings. 

. as adv, = CONSIDERABLY. Oés. or dial. 

1657-83 Evetyn Hist. Relig, (1850) 1. 410 The Creeds .. 
considerable differ. 1775 tr. Scarron's Comic Rom. II. 130, 
I acknowledged mysete considerable his debtor. 1799 N’ 
Drake in Beddoes Contrib. Phys. & Med. Knowledge 489 
Blood taken from his arm, which, on cooling, proved con- 
siderable sizy. 1843 Hatipurton Sam Stick in Eng., A wet 
day is considerable tiresome. 

§| The compar, conszderabler, and esp. the superl. 
considerablest, were common in 17th c.; they are 
now unusual. 

1667 Boyle Orig. Formes § Qual., In much considerabler 
heats then That needs..be expos’d to. 1693 W. FrEKE Sed. 
Ess, Xxvi. 155 Secrecy is one of the considerablest Branches 
of Wisdom. @ 1695 Woop Zizfe (1848) 199 The consider- 
ablest family in England. 1864 CariyLe Fredk. Gt. IV. 
608 Considerablest of all. 

+ B. sé. A thing to be considered ; a point, etc. 
worth considering. Chiefly f/.; cf. valeadles, etc. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 1.x. 7 (D.) An exact ac- 
count of all considerables therein. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ef. 12 Statistesand Politicians, unto whom Ragione 
di Stato is the first considerable. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles 
II. iv. 26 In fruition there are four considerables 1. Love. 
2. Possession .. 3. Communion. 4. Delectation. 

Considerableness (kgnsi‘derab’Inés\. Now 
rare. [f. prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being 
considerable ; importance. 

1647 SeriGGE Anglia Rediv, ww. vii. (1854) 283 The city 
now appearing in this reputation ofconsiderableness. 1685 
Boye Effects ef Alot.i. 5 The considerableness of the 
effects produced. 1728 Morcan A levers 1. Ded. 4 A People 
concerning whose considerableness I find our Nation have 
hitherto conceived very wrong Notions. 

Considerably (kgnsiderabli), adv. [-Ly2.] 

+1. In a way or to a degree that ought to be 
considered or taken note of; notably, particularly. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ep. 37 What most considerably 
concerneth his. . practised wayes ofdelusion, 1683 LuTTRELL 
Bricf Rel. (1857) 1. 250 The Duke of Monmouths horse 
wonn the race considerably. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 258 
P 2, I am considerably obliged to you for your speedy 
Publication of my last. 1726 J. Trapp Pofery 1.67 That 
period in which Popery may be said to have been con- 
siderably established. 

To a considerable degree or extent; much, 


a good deal. 

1673 Essex Papers (1890) 114 The providing whereof .. 
would render his salary lesse considerably. 1709 BERKELEY 
Th. Vision § 3 Objects considerably remote. 1774 PEN- 
Nant Tour Scotl. (12 1772. 269 The pillars above it are con- 
siderably less. 1828 Scott F. A/. Perth i, The period .. is, 
however, considerably earlier. 1875 Jevons A/oney 17 Even 
if the medium of exchange varied considerably in value. 

+ Consi‘derance. Obs. Also 5-6 -aunce, 7 
-ence. [a. OF. consitderance, ad. L. considerantia, 
f. considerdre to CONSIDER: see -aNCE.] The 
action of considering ; considcration, reflection. 

¢1420 Padlad. on //nsb, 1. 1 Consideraunce is taken atte 
prudence What mon me moost enfourme. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scott. V1. 440 Full hardines:.Cumis alway of ill con- 
sidderance. 1548 Patten £.xf. Scotd. (Pref.', Being shortly 
by you had in considerance. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. il. 
98 After this cold considerance, sentence ine. 

Considerate (kfnsidarét), a. [ad. L. con- 
siderat-us pa. pple. of considerare to CONSIDER) 


CONSIDERATION, 


considered, advised, deliberate, circumspect, cau- 


| tious; first of actions, speech, etc., thence of the 


actor or speaker. So Sp. comsiderado ‘ considered, 
advised, wary, considerate’ (Minsheu 1599).] 

1. Of things: Marked by consideration or thought; 
well-considered, careful, deliberate. (In later use, 
of personal qualities, as if transferred from 2.) 

1s7z Q. Exiz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 201 Il. 263 Ther 
rasche determination was countermauned by your con- 
siderat admonition. 1600 HoLianp Livy vu. ii. 251/1 The 
thing arising from a considerate entrance [ad sano initio]. 
1687 Penal Laws 14 No Decree of the Law, although 
weighed with never so considerate Councel. 1821 Scott 
Kenilw. iii, Foster..paced the room twice with the same 
steady and considerate pace. 1856 EMERSON Eng. J raits, 
‘ Times’ Wks. (Bohn) Il. 119 The national courage, not 
rash and petulant, but considerate and determined. 

2. Of persons, etc.: Having or showing consider- 
ation ; thoughtful, deliberate, prudent. Odbsolescent. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions iv. (1887) 16 Considerate and 
careful parentes. 1597 T. Bearp Theatre God's Fudgments 
(1612) 527 As touching the willing and considerate mur- 
derer. 1665 Boyte Occas. Reff. 1. xi. (1675) 132 The ap- 
proach of Death will .. make Men serious and considerate. 
1690 Locke //umz. Und. ui. vi. § 27 None of the Definitions 
of the word Man. .are so perfect. .as to satisfy a considerate 
inquisitive Person. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 9 Considerate 
people, before they declare themselves, will observe the use 
which is made of power. 1825 Scott 7@diswz. iii, ‘Thou art 
but a cold and considerate friend,’ said the Saracen. 

+3. Having regard or esteem, regardful of. Ods. 

1s9z A. Day Eng. Secretarie (1625) 84 This considerate 
opinion of theirs, hath .. egged me forward. 1667 Decay 
Chr. Piety (J.), Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be..more considerate of praise. 

4, Showing consideration for the circumstances, 
feelings, well being, etc. of others; thoughtful for 


others. Now the chief sense. 

{1607 Norpen Su7v. Dial. 81 Happie..is that Tenant, 
that meeteth with a considerate Landlord.] 1700 DrypeN 
Fables Pref. (1721) 9 Patient, considerate, careful of his 
people, and merciful to his enemies. 1755 JoHNson, Com- 
siderate 3 Moderate; not rigorous. This sense is much used 
in conversation. 1796 Jane AusTEN Sense & Sens. (1849) 
259 Was I more considerate of you and your comfort? 
1850 Prescott Peru I]. 27 The uniformly considerate con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards his subjects. 1885 Sir J. 
Hannen in Law Kep. 10 P. Div. gt She had always been 
most kind and considerate to her. 

+5. Considered ; held in consideration. zave. 

1592 A. Day Exg. Secrcetarie . (1625) 110 Things high, 
and worthy beseeming, above others (lesse considerate). 

Considerately (kmsi‘dorétli), adv. [f. Con- 
SIDERATE +-LY2.] In a considerate manner. 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
attentively, discreetly, deliberately. Odsolescezct. 

1556 J. Heywoop Spider § F. \xxili, I besech you con- 
sider, consideratlie, 1647 WarD Sip. Cobler 65, 1 may 
considerately say, I never heard but one Oath sworne. 
1651 Hoppes Leviath. 11, xxxi., 191 To speak Considerately 
of God. 1665 J. WEBB Stone-/Yeng (1725) 81 If then it were 
certain that such an Inscription were found.. the Disqui- 
sition .. might be considerately made, otherwise not. 1704 
STEELE Lying Lover 1. (1747) 13 What do you stare at so 
considerately? 1825 SouTtHEY Paraguay 1v. 63 Consider- 
ately the Jesuit heard, and bade The youth be called, 

2. With consideration or regard for others. 

1871 H. Ainswortu Tower Hill u. ix. 52 Since you con- 
siderately allow me_to choose the hour. 1879 MeCartiy 
Own Times 1, 425 The measures of the ministers were .. 
treated considerately. 

Considerateness (kfnsi‘dorctnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being considerate. 

1. Thoughtfulness, discretion, prudence. Odsolesc. 

1651 Baxter /nf. Bapt. 273, 1 never judged them to be 
of the highest form for considerateness or godliness. 1679 
J. Goopman Penit. Pardon. i. i. (1713) 142 A serious and 
pensive considerateness. 

2. Thoughtfulness for others. 

1748 Richarpson Clarissa (1811) III. 203, I have just now 
another instance of his considerateness. 1876 Miss YoncEe 
Womankind v. 37 Vheir considerateness in bringing her 
flowers, books, music. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Alen 1. 
un. 122 His considerateness for the feelings of others. 

Consideration (kfnsi:deré-fon). Also4-acoun, 
5 -acioun, 5~6 -acion, etc. [a. F. cons¢dération 
(12th c.), ad. L. constderation-em, from considerare 
to ConsSIDER.] The action of considering. 

+1. The action of looking at or surveying with 
the bodily or mental eyes; beholding, contempla- 
tion. Ods. ’ 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. p 664 Remedies against Accidie 
..in consideracioun of the peynes of helle and of the ioyes 
of heuene. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 30 [Atlas] was mech used 
to dwell in that hil, for most sikir consideracion of sterris. 
1477. Earu Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 122 If he hath this in 
consideracion, he shulde not longe be wroth. 1578 Vinme 
Caluine on Gen. 29 The consideration which God had of 
his worke with delectation. 1651 Hoppes Leviash. 1. xi. 
51 Curiosity. .draws a man from consideration of the effect, 
to seek the cause. i 

+b. Manner of viewing (a thing) ; aspect. Oés. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 1 pilke .xvj. aftir sum consider- 
acioun moun be naturel to sum man, & [to] sum man un- 
naturel. 

+e. An observation. Obs, 

1477 Farw Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 104 Tholome..made hys 
consideracions in the tyme of kyng Adryan, and made hys 
dictions vpon the consideracions at Roodes. y 

2. The keeping of a subject before the mind; 
attentive thought, reflection, meditation. 


CONSIDERATION. 


1388 Wycuir Pol. 44 Turned in mynde bi diligent con- 
rideracoun. 1393 Gower Couf. II. 178 With wise con- 
sideration. x1§g0 Sir J. Smvtn Drse. Weapons Sig. *iv, 
Men..that have read diverse notable Histories, with con- 
sideration and judgement. 1599 Suaxs. //eu. V1, i. 28 At 
that very moment, Consideration like an Angell came, And 
whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. 1676 Ray Corr. 
(1848) 123 Upon serious consideration .. I resolved not to 
add them. 19729 Butter Serm, Wks. 1874 11. 95 Cases. .in 
which there is no time for consideration. 1826 Disrari 
Vie. Grey vt v. 334 That request wilt receive his most 
attentive consideration. 1828 Scoir F. AV. Perth ii, After 
a moment's consideration. : 

b. i with 27.) A thought, a reflection. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. viii. 184 For to determyne 
hys questyou grete consyderacyons must be had. 1665 
Bove Occas. Re/l, wv. vi. (1675) 208 The same Subject. .did.. 
suggest very differing considerations to you and me. 1712 
Swit Let. "Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 LH. 1. 186, I return to 
those considerations upon our own language, which [ would 
humbly offer. : ; : 

e. Phr. Zo fake into consideration, under con- 


sideration. 

1652 Neepuam tr. Sedden'’s Mare Cl. 16 It remains that [the 
Law) .. of Dorninion or Ownership bee taken into consider- 
ation. 1657 Eart. Monn. tr. Parnta’s Pol, Disc. 104 In 
the behalf thereof, these things may be had into considera- 
tion. 1665 Bovte Occas. eft. Introd, Pref. (1675) 22 Par- 
ticulars that happen to fall under consideration. 1711 
Appison Spect. No. 72 p5 The Club had it under con- 
sideration whether they should .. continue their Session. 
1817 Parl. Debates 17 The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then moved, that their lordships’ message should be taken 
into consideration. ; 

3. The action of taking into account, or fact of 
being taken into account ; regard, account. 

1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 36 Vhere be so manie put 
offes ..80 many respectes and considerations of worldly 
wisedome. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxii. 78 He 
would be carried to it [a resolution] by the consideration of 
his own gain and interest. 1714 Lapy M. W. Montacue 
Lett. \xxxix. 145, 1..speak. .without any consideration, but 
that of your figure and reputation. 1831 Brewster Optics 
iv. 35 In spherical surfaces the consideration of the tangent 
MN is unnecessary. ; : 

b. J consideration of : in view of, upon taking 
into account, in respect of, in return for. Cf. 4. 

1540 Act 32 len. F777, c. 42 Wherefore, in consideration 
of the premisses, he it enacted, etc. 165, H. Coacan tr. 
Piuto's Trav, \xxvi, 310 Who in constderation of ten 
duckets that we gave them, fell to diving into the sea. 1818 
Jas. Mitt. Brit. fudia 11. wv. ix. 286 In consideration of 
this benefit they should pay into the exchequer 400,000 4, 
every year, 1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 119. 

4. The taking into account of anything as a 
motive or reason; a fact or circumstance taken, or 

“to be taken, into account; a reason considered. 

This sense ranges indefinitely between tbe process of con- 
sidering and the fact or imatter considered, without being 

uite identified with either: cf, REason. Thus ‘these con- 
siderations lead me’=the consideration of these facts, or 
these facts being considered, lead me; ‘1 put before you 
these considerations ’= facts to be considered. 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Liut, Afou. xv, By wich con- 
sideracion the spirituell juges..taken but cc. ffrankes by be 
yere, /éid. xvii, Be consideracion wher off per olde maistirs 
shall be bettir serued be thaym. 1480 Buoy Isles (1850) 58, 
1.. John Smyth, for diuerse causez and consyderacyonys 
shewyd vnto me, will, ordeyne and declare, etc. 1§26 ler. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b, Onely for yt consideracyon they 
were gyuen. 1§97 Suans. 2 Hew. JV, u. ii. 14, 1 do now 
remember the poore Creature, Small Beere. But indeede 
these humble considerations make me out of loue with my 
Greatnesse. 1662 BA. Cont, Pr. Pref., It is but reasonable, 
that upon weighty and important considerations .. such 
changes and alterations should be made. 1788 PrirsTLEY 
Lect. Hist. 11. xii. 95 {It} is pretty evident from a variety 
of considerations. 1860 Mrs. Cartyce Lets. Il. 40 To 
have a doctor for one’s host was a consideration of some 
weight with me. 1867 Smites Huguenots vii. 134 Induced 
to adopt this course by considerations of state policy. 

5. Something given in payment; a reward, re- 
muneration ; a compensation, equivalent. 

1607 Norpen Surv. Dial, 57 The heyre payeth this reliefe, 
as a consideration and recompence..unto the Lord. 1611 
Corvat Crudities 69 Vhey hoped that I would giue them 
some consideration to be carryed in a chaire to the toppe. 
1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia (1629) 73 We. .gave them copper 
-.in consideration, 1709 SteeLe /atler No. 88 vp 12 It was 
his Profession to teach it, and (he) could not communicate 
his Knowledge without a Consideration, 1827 O. W. 
Roserts Moy. Centr. Amer. 36 Hogs, fowls .. and fruits, 
were .. sold to us at a very trifling consideration. 1868 
M. Partison Academ, Org. § 4. 93 The income of this 
fellowship forms no part of the consideration paid for 
tuitional services. 1884 Graphic 23 Aug. 187/2 Yo take 
third-class tickets and induce the guard (of course, for a 
consideration) to place them in a superior class carriage. 

6. Jaw. Anything regarded as recompense or 
equivalent for what one docs or undertakes for 
another’s benefit ; especially, in the law of con- 
tracts, ‘ the thing given or done by the promisec in 
exchange for the promise’ (Langdell i880 § 45). 
It may itself bea promisc. No promise is enforce- 
able without consideration, unless made by deed. 

At its first appearance (see quot. 1530) it ts bardly a tech- 
nical term, or distinguishable froin sotfve; it gradually 
acquired its precise technical meaning in the course of the 
a7-18the. Natural affection was formerly called good 
consideration, as contrasted with valuable ¢., or that which 
is deemed to have value ina pecuniary sense: the distine- 
tion is now only of historical interest. 

1530 Doctor } Studeut wt. xxiv, If his promise be so naked 
that there is no manner of consideration why it should be 
made, then I think him not bound to perform it. 1§92 A. 
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Day Ene. Secretarte1.(1625) 108 Extorted from him his bond 
--(upon some conclusion, though no good consideration at 
all) of the summe of an hundred pound. 1641 #ermes de 
ta Ley 77 Consideration ts the materiall cause of a contract, 
withont the which no contract can binde the partie: this 
consideration is cither expressed .. or is implyed. 1677 
Yarranton “ug. Guprov. t 36 We comes and ejects him 
that bought for valuable Consideration. 1768 BLAcKSTONE 
Contin, (11. 162 When one has had and received money 
of another's, without any valuable consideration given on 
the receiver's part: the law construes this to be money had 
and received fur the use of the owner only. 1849 Freese 
Comm. Class-bh, 29 Vf the consideration given be money, it 
must be expressed thus: ‘ Value Pec ived'ot the same.’..1f 
the order or payce have not to pay for it, but only to pass its 
amount to the credit of the drawer in account, then the con- 
sideration must be expressed thus: ‘ Value in account’. 1826 
Kent's Cou, WA. xxxix. 465 A valuable consideration is one 
that is either a benefit to the party promising or some trouble 
or prejudice to the party to whom the promise is made. 

7. Regard for the circumstances, feelings, com- 
fort, etc, of another; thoughtfulness for another ; 
thoughtful kindness. 

1415 Eart Camurivce tn Ellis Orig. Lett. nu. 17. 1.48 My: 
fulle trust is yat see wylle have consyderacyoun .. yat 
jow lyke to accept 3ys myn symple reqwest. 1491 sict 
7 Hen. VII, c. 19 ‘To have specyall tendirness and con- 
sideracion therunto. 1§29 Worsry in Four C. Lug. Lett. 
tr But his highnes wold have consyderacyon and com- 
passyon. 1700 Drypen Fadles Ded. (Globe) 492 One action, 
which preferred the relief of others to the cousideration of 
your self. 1814 Jane Austen Alansf. Park (1851) 61 Vour 
attentiveness and consideration make me more sensible of 
my own neglect. 1815 Seribélvouranta 201 She has claims 
on the consideration of the country. 

8. Estimation; regard among men, esteem; im- 
portance, consequence, 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres u. i. 25 Men of bad con- 
sideration and worse conscience. 1614 Raveicu //ist. World 
ut. 55 The Peloponnessians hearing thus much, began to 
enter into better consideration of the Athenians. 1709 
Steere & Avo. Zatler No. 136? 1 Mr. Ballance is a Mer- 
chant of good Consideration. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4716/1 
A Man of Consideration .. with the Character of Nuncio. 
1839 Keicuttey //ist. ug. 1.83 The clergy enjoyed a high 
degree of public consideration. 1852 Miss Yonce Caazeos 
(1877) I. viii. 50 Persons of consideration in their own 
neighbourhood. a@ 1859 Macautay //ist. Eng. xxiii. (1889) 
II. 670 A man of the first consideration. 

b. Of things: Importance, consequence. 

1634 W. Tirwuyt Salzac's Lett. 381, 1 could spie nothing 
of slender consideration, either in his words, or aspect. 
1680 H. More Afocat Afoc. 62 The artifice.. is admir- 
able, and of grand consideration. 1689-92 Locke Tolcra- 
tion i, Wks. 1727 11. 249 Vhere is nothing in this World that 
is of any Consideration in comparison with Eternity. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 49 A place even then 
of far less consideration than Coventry, 

+ Consi‘derative, a. ?Ods. [a. F. constdér- 
atif, -tve, {. L, type *considerativ-us, f. ppl. stem 
of considerdre: sce -1VE.} 

1. Given to, or marked by, consideration ; reflec- 
tive, thoughtful ; careful ;= CoNSIDERATE I, 2. 

¢ 1449 Prcock Aefr. v. ix. 532 Consideratyf and contem- 
platyf. 1605 B. Jonson Volpoue w. i, I loue to be con- 
sideratiue..and.. I haue at my free hours thought vpon, 
etc. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 108 Some consideratiue 
examination is needfull. 1679 J.Goopman Penrt. Pardoned 
ll. i. (1713) 151 Awakening the sense of the mind, and making 
men considerative. @ 1734 Nortn Lives 11. 104 The King, 
having had some aguish attacks at Windsor, appeared to be 
more considerative. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy |. 
412 Considerative hints for the intprovement of his play. 

+b. Theoretical (opposed to practical’. Oés. 

1677 EArt Orrery Art of War 147 The successful active 
part of the Art of War has .. dependency on the considera- 
tive part of it. 

+ 2. To be constdered or taken into account. Ods. 

1560 Rottanp Cré. beuns 1. 364 And that for caus diuers 
consideratiue. 

3. Thoughtful or regardful of others’ well-being, 
etc. ; =CONSIDERATE 4. (Const. of.) 

1641 in /fari, Alisc. (Malh.) HII. 528 Considerative of 
those that deserved and needed. «1652 Brome Queez 
ix, See that you considerative be Of Sforza. 

Consi‘deratively a/v., Consi-derativeness, 

1684 Defence Case of Conse. couc. Synibolizing w. Ch. 
Rome 11 All that have consideratively read his Answerer. 
1710 Norris CAr. Prud. ii. 81 A man by frequent Thought 
and Reflexion niay arrive to a Habit of Considerativeness. 

+Consi-derator. O¢s. [a. L. comsiderator 
one who considers, agent-n. f. conmsiderare. Cf. 
16th c. F. constdérateur.} One who considers. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. 24 Unsatished Considera- 
tors would quarrel at the justice of their constitutions. 
fbid. 38. 1695 Howe View Late Constd. Wks. (1834) 158/2, 
I would ask the considerator, whether he will therefore 
confess a trinity a possible thing? 

Considered (kfnsi-daid), /. a. [f. Conswen 
+-ED1,] 

+1. Of or characterized by deliberate thought. 

160z SHaxs. //amt. 1. ti. 81 And at our more consider'd 
time wee'l read, Answer, and thinke vpon this Businesse. 

2. Attentively looked at, maturcly reflected on, 
etc.: scc CONSIDER 1, 2. 

1627-77 Fectiam Resolves 1. xix. 35 Vice carries horrour 
in her considered look. 1865 J. Bricnt in Daily Tel. 13 
july, They will not object to what they call ‘a well-con- 
sidered measure’..which means a measure you would con- 
sider so long that you would never come to a conclusion 
upon it. 1889 Daily News 15 Apr. 5/2 Mr. Justice Stephen 
delivered the considered judgment of himself and Baron 
Huddleston against the claim. 
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CONSIDERING. 


3. Held in consideration or regard, respected : 
sce CONSIDER 9. 

1665 Lovie Occas. uf Ww (1676) 269 Their Quality or 
Station in the World makes it usually the most conspicuous, 
and the most consider’d. 1676 11. More Acmarks 176, | 
dare appeal to any considered philosopher. 1826 Dismartt 
Viv. Grey w. iv. 157 We know too well the frail tenure on 
which we are. .great and considered personages. 

4. Absolute tse: sec CONSIDER v. 12. 

Considerer (kfusi'dors1). [f. Consmper + 
-ER!'; cf. OF. considéreur 15th c.).] One who 
considers; @&. with the cyes; b. with the mind, 

a. c 1449 Pecock Hepr. 478 Open ynow3 tocch considerer. 
1607 Torser, Serpents (1653) 659 AI the Leholders and 
considerers of this seldom seen combate. 1665 [oytr 
Occas. Refl. (1675) 66 If... our considerer chance to take 
notice how thick ‘tis set with Leaves. 1702 C. Mature 
Magu, Chr. wi, 1. i. (1352) 585 More of the sinaller sears 
may be seen by our considerers than in many other places. 

b. 1570 Ascuam Scholent. . (Arb. 154 Salust..requireth 
a learned Reader, and a right considererofhim. 1672 New- 
TON in (Ail. Trans. VII. 5084 At the perusal of the con- 
siderations .. I] find the Considerer somewhat more con- 
cern’d for an Hypothesis, than 1 expected. @1713 Ett. 
woop 4 utobiog. (1765) 412 A superficial Considerer of what 
he reads, 1870 M. Caney Earthw, Pilgr. xxi. 249 Vbey 
have found that the ‘considerer’ of their faith rarely ends 
in accepting it. 2 A 

Considering ‘kgnsi-darin , vd/. sd. [-1NG 1] 

1. The action of ConsipEn v. ; consideration. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 75 A Consederynge, coustileracio, 161 
Suaxs. /feu. V/1/, tiv. 185 Many maz'd considerings, dic 
tbrong And prest in. 1722 De For Col. Jack (1840) 267, I 
took up a world of time tn considering of this matter, 

2. allrib. + Considering-glass =\ooking-glass. 

1660 WitueR (trtle\, Speculum Speculativum, or a con- 
sidering-glass, being an inspection into the present and late 
sad condition of these Nations. 1686 Horneck Crucis. 
Jesus xix. 555 Limes of affliction are considering times. 

b. esp. in considering-cap. 

1605 Armin Foole upon Ff. 1880: 40 The Cobler puts off 
his considering cap, why sir, sayes he, 1 sent them bome 
but now. 1608 Dav Law /rickes v. (1881)81 Haue you put 
on your Considering Cap and bethought you? 1654 Wuur- 
Lock Zovtointta 116 Would men put on their considering 
caps (they might sooner put off their sick caps). 1766 Goody 
Two-Shoes v. (1882) 115 Vhe whole History of the Con- 
sidering Cap. 186: Dickens Gt. Expect. xxxvii, Vil put on 
my considering cap, and I think all you want to do may 
be done by degrees. 

Considering, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That considers; thinking, reflecting ; thoughtful, 
reflective. (Common from ¢ 1650 to ¢ 17503 now 
rare: soF. constdérant.) 

1483 Cath. Augl. 75 Consyderynge, cousiderans. 1638 
Cuttuncw. Relig. Prot. 1. ii. § 68. 738 A most comfortable 
doctrine for a considering man lying upon death bed. 1663 
Perys Diary 19 Dec., I find hin in talk a sober, con- 
sidering man. 1719 De For Crrsoe (1840) 11. viii. 178, I 
shewed myself less considering for them. 1797 Mrs. Ran- 
cCuirER Ftadfai xxiv. (1824) 664 You have judged erroneously 
.. resumed the Marchesa with the same considering air. 
1884 EF. Wurte in Chr. World’ 17 July 538/5 Any consider- 
ing man must feel a pang in so declining. 

Considering, frcf. etc. [An absolute use of 
the pres. pple. or vbl. sb. ; cf. concerning, regard- 
ing, nolwithslanding, ctc. The pple. would be 
expected ortginally to be in concord with the 
subject of a sentence, as in ‘ considering hts youth, 
we were surprised at hts attainments’; but clear 
examples of this are not numerous, and as the 
construction with the pa. pple. consrdered see 
CoNsIDER 12) was prob. earlter, it is possible that 
this arose from it by simple substitution of the active 
for the passive, without reference to any parttcular 
subject. Cf. F. constdéré, d considérer.] 

1. Construed as a preposition, with sfwzple obj.: 
When one considers ; taking into account, having 
regard to, in view of, 

c 1386 Cuaucer Frankl T. Prol. 3 And gentilly I preise 
wel thy wit, Quod the ffrankeleyn, considerynge thy yowthe, 
So feelyngly thou spekest, sire, lallowthe. c¢ 1440 Generydes 
1617, I shall neuer assent to this mater, Consideryng what 
he hath proferyd herfe]. 1481 Caxton Oras, G. Flaminius 
Epil., Me thynketh .. ouer grete a losse of suche a man, 
consyderyng his estate and connyng. 1580 Barer A/e. C 
1097 Considering the time of day. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. 
Sweden 89 Considering then his young yeares .. we may 
most justly wonder. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 324 
[They] suffered very little, considering their exposure, 1824 
L. Mcrray Eng. Grau. ied. 5) 1. 289 It is scarcely possible 
to act otherwise, considering the frailty of human nature, 

+b. with of. Obs. rare. 

1593 Martowe Maussacr. /aris 1. ii. Wks (Rtldg. 224 1 
Your grace was ill-advis’d to take them, then, Considering 
of these dangerous times. : 

2. with 06). clause. Taking into accotnt the fact 
that, sceing that (how, etc... That may be omitted, 
leaving considering in conjunctional construction. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle \. xxi.'1839 22 Conciderynge al 
be hit soo that [haue mysdone, I haue att al tymes borne 
sad feyth and hope. 1454 /’aston Lett, No. 273 1. 311 
Cosetheryng that youre doutyrt is desendyd of hym be the 
modyr syde. c1s500 Lancelot 2165 Considering the diuerss 
knychtis fere Ar of wncouth and strang landis here. 692 
Suaks. Kom. & Ful. u.ii.64 The place {is} death, consider- 
ing who thou art, If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 1749 
F. Ssutn ley. Discov. NW, Mass. 11. 237 The Evening 
was pleasant, and also warm, considenng we were amongst 
Ice. 1883. Lirovn £4¢6 4 Flow 1. 22, 1 should think you 
would be, considering how she always spoils you, 


CONSIDERINGLY. 


3. e/ip¢. Considering the circumstances; taking 
everything into account: used advd, (collog.) 

1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) 1. 104 No, said I, pretty 
well, sir, considering. —None of your considerings, said he, 
pretty face. 1784 Mrs. Prozzi in Pzozziana 27 June, My 
daughters parted with me at last prettily enough consider- 
ing (as the phrase is), 1824 Miss Mitrorp Vzd/age Ser. 1. 
(7863) 32 We went on very prosperously, coustdering; as 
people say of a young lady's drawing, or a Frenchman’s 
English, or a woman’s tragedy. 1884 Pall Aad! G. 24 Sept. 
4/2 {t was agreed on all hands that they had ‘done very 
well, considering’. 

Consideringly (kfnsi-darinli), adv. [f. Con- 
SIDERING Afi. a, + -LY 4.] 

1. With consideration, thoughtfully, carefully, 
deliberately. Ods. or arch. 

1646 J. Maine Sernz. agst. False Prophets 34 Any who 
shall consideringly marke the beginning and progresse of 
the chapter, 1659 Gezt?. Calling (1696) 140 Men that can 
thus knowingly and consideringly rush themselves upon such 
unspeakable mischiefs. 1842 Taz?’s Alag. 1X. 207 To de- 
termine more consideringly what portion. . had been lavished 
in vain, 

2. In a considcring manner, tone, or attitude. 

1870 Lettice Liste 134, 1 wonder ought one to be comforted 
by other folk’s griefs! said Lettice, consideringly. 1886 
R, A. Kixc Shadowed Life II. iy. 58 Looking at it.. with 
head consideringly on one side. 

Consience, obs. f. CoNSCIENCE. 

Consign (kfnsain), v. [Corresponds to F. 
consigne-y (14th c.) = Pr. and Sp. covseguar, It. 
consegnare, ad. L. consignare, to furnish, mark, or 
attest with a seal, f. covz- + signdre to mark, sign, 
seal, f. 529122 mark, S1GN.] 

I. To seal, sign. 

+1. trans. To mark with the sign of the cross, 
as in baptism or es. confirmation ; sfec. to confirm ; 
also fig. [So med.L, consignuare, obs. F. consigner.] 

1537 in Strype Zec?. Alem. 1. App. Ixxxviii. 245 That 
they {the Bishops] laying their hands upon them and con- 
signing them with holy chrism, should pray for them, that 
they might be confirmed in the H. Ghost. 1642 Jerr. 
Taytor “isc, (1647) 33 The Bishop first baptiz’d him, then 
consign’d him. 1649 —G/. Exe. 1. vi. (R.), In baptism 
we are admitted to the kingdom of Christ..consigned with 
his sacrament. 1683 Hickes Case [nf. Baft. 52 It may be 
thou art afraid to have him Consigned, because of the 
weakness of his Nature. 

b. Const. fo, zazfo: To commit or dedicate tbus. 

1533 TinpaLe Lord's Supp. 44 So that by baptism we be 
initiated and consigned unto the worship of one God in one 
faith, 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, E-renp. 1. vi. (R.. 21733 
Suarp IW&s, V. iii. (R.), Having taken upon ourselves the 
covenant of baptism, and thereby consecrated and con- 
signed ourselves unto God, 

+2. To attest, confirm, ratify (as with a sign or 
scal). Ods. 

(The sense of the first quot., which is a century earlier 
than any other known, is uncertain.) 

¢ 1430 ? Lypc, Ballad of our Lady (R.), Cristallen well, of 
clerenesse clere consigned. a 1536 ‘TinpaALE Ii7As. 4571R.) 
For my father hath consigned and confirmed me with his 
assured testimonie, to bee that assured sauyng health. 1638 
Cuirunew. Relig. Prot. iii. § 44 Now your main business 
is to prove the present Church infallible, not so much in 
consigning ancient Traditions, as in defining emergent con- 
troversies. 1647 Jer. Tavior Lid. Proph. xxiii. 223 When 
God made a covenant with Abraham he did for the present 
consigne that covenant with the Sacrament of circumcision. 
1849 W. Firzceracp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 292 The old 
and new Testaments do, by their mutual testimony, esta- 
blish and consign each other. 

+3. To mark with a seal or sign. Ods. rare. 

1623 CockEram, Conségve, to seale or print. 1649 JER. 
Taytor Gt. £xcup.1. vi. § 16 The Primitive Christians .. 
consigned all their affairs and goods and writings with 
some marks of their Lord, usually writing ‘Ingots Xpearos 
cov vios Swrhp. 

+ 4. To put one’s seal to ; toseal, sign, subscribe. 

@1714 Burner Own Tine (1823) II. 1. 132 Primerose . . 
said it was the greatest glory of his life, that the four 
greatest enemies he had should come and consign the dam- 
nation of their souls in his hands. 

+5. zztr. To set one’s seal, subscribe, agree /o 
anything. Ods. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //ex. JV, vy. ii. 143 Heauen consigning to 
my good intents. 1599 — Hen. V, v. ii. 326 It were (my 
Lord) a hard Condition for a Maid to consigne to. 

+b. ‘To submit to the same terms with another’ 
(J.); ‘to seal the same contract with’ (Steevens). 

1611 Suaxs. Cymzb, 1. ii. 275 Thou hast finish’d loy and 
Mone! All Louers young, all Louers must Consigne to 
thee, and come to dust. 

II. To hand over formally. 

+ 6. trans. ?To deliver under one’s seal or sig- 
nature. Ods. 

1649 JER. Tavior Gt, E-cemip. Ad. Sect. 1. § 7 [The Virgin 
Mary] hath consigned an excellent document to all women. 
1683 Hickes Case /uf. Baft. 33 It is instituted fora Sign 
from God..to consign unto us the benefits of the Covenant. 

7. To make over as a possession, to deliver 
formally or commit, fo a state, fate, etc. 

1632 J. Hayvwarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 175 It [the City] 
was soone giyen up, and the Rebels consigned him alive. 
1636 Massincer Bashf, Lover i. ii, 1f..1 should consign 
her, as a bondwoman, To be disposed of at another's 
pleasure. 1718 Prior Sedoazon 111. 545 When this vital breath 
Ceasing, consigns me o’er to rest and death, 179 Paine 
Rights Af, (ed. 4) 12 When kings .. consigned the people, 
like beasts of the field, to whatever successor they appointed. 
1846 Prescorr Ferd. & fs. II. xviii, 148 Their desponding 


860 


imaginations had already consigned him to a watery grave. 
1856 Kane Arct, Eafl. 1. xix. 240 The chapter from Job 
which has consigned so many to their last resting-place. 

+ b. To give over or devote zo a purpose or use. 

1700 Drypben Jadles Ded. Wks. (Globe) 492 The French 
commander. .accordingly consigned it [a sum of money] to 
the use for which it was intended by the donor. 17€4 
Gotpsm. Trav. 60 Some spot to real happiness consign’d. 
1767 Biacxstone Cont 11. 337 The only service.. to 
which this statute is now consigned. 

+e. To deliver or commit (to writing). Ods. 

@1719 Appison (J.), The four evangelists consigned to 
writing that history. 

8. To hand over to another for custody; to 
entrust or commit to another’s charge or care. 

1528 WrI0THESLEY in Pocock Mec. Ref 1. xli. 80 He is 
contented that some Englishmen .. shall have all the prizes 
..consigned intotheirhands. 1598 Barret 7heor. Warres 
ly. ii, 108 To accompany him ynto the double Sentinels, 
and consigne him ynto them. 1612 W. Snute Fougasses's 
Venice II. 499 Lhe French Ambassador did presently con- 
signe them [prisoners] into the hands of the Cardinall. 
1712-4 Pore Kafe Lock 11, 113 Vhe drops to thee, Brillante, 
we consign ; And, Momentilla, let the watch be tbine. 1829 
Lyrton Devereux u. vi, Consigning our horses to the care 
of our grooms. 

9. To deposit (money); in Sc. Law, to deposit 


money witb a third party, in a bank, etc., pending 


a trial or arbitration ; formerly, also, as a pledge 
that an accusation would be substantiated: see 
ConsiGNnaTion 5. [Cf. F. covsigner, in same sense. ] 

1633 Galston Sess. Rec.in Edgar Old Ch, Life Scot. (1885) 
205 She is appointed to consign 2/. os. od. 1640-1 Kirk- 
cudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 58 The Committie .. 
ordaines the said David Macbrair to present the boy that 
delyverit the horss, or else to consygne for the horssj¢ merks, 
a 1698 Tempce Let. to Sir F. Trevor (R.), We would not 
do any thing towards it till he had powers to consign the 
money immediately. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 221 
In practice, it is usua] to consign money in a public bank, 
so that the party entitled to it receives it with bank interest 
for the time it has remained consigned. 1868 Act 31-2 
Vict. c. 101 § 122 The creditor..shall..consign the surplus 
.-in one or other of the said banks. 

10. Comm. To deliver or transmit (goods) for 
sale or custody : usually implying their transit by 
ship, railway, or other public carrier. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xiii. 40 Factor for the 
Captain of Malacca, into whose hands I consigned all 
the Merchandise that I brought along with me. 1706 
Puiciips (ed. Kersey) s.y., In the way of Trade, Goods 
are said To be consigned to a Factor, when they are 
sent him by bis Employer to be sold, etc. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 80 » 3 A Ship put into the Island consigned 
to a Friend of Phillis. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 329 
The mercbants of Mexico, to whom these cargoes were 
separately consigned, made the return..all in silver or in 
gold, 1866 H. Puiturrs Asser. Paper Curr. 11. 124 A ship 
had arrived laden with goods and consigned to Robert 
Morris. 1883 Law Rep. 24 Chanc. Div. 54 head-note, 
K. had consigned cargoes to M. by several different ships. 

+11. To commission (a person) fo do anytbing. 

1704 Appison /faly (1733) 211, I have consign’d Walter 
Welsh to write. 

12. To inflict confinement on: 
MENT 5. 

Consignable (kfnsainab’l), a. 
-ABLE.] That can be consigned. 

1808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 18 Consignable to ruin, for 
non-compliance with a demand, - 

Consignatary (kénsi-gnatari). ? Ods. [f. L. 
consignat- ppl. stem of comsigndrve +-ARY : in mod. 
F. consignataire.| One to whom anything is con- 
signed or entrusted; a consignee: +. in mercan- 
tile usage (0ds.); b. in Se. Law: cf. CONSIGN z. 9. 

@ 1685 Sir L. Jenkins in Wynne L7f II. 701 (L.) Several 
of the consignataries have made oath, that the goods con- 
signed unto them in these ships do belong to free persons. 
1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 211 [see CONSIGNATION 
5} J/ééd. 290 It is the office of a consignatary, to keep the 
money in safe custody till it be called for. 

Consignation (kpnsignéifan). [ad. L. corsig- 
nationent, n, of action f. consignare to CONSIGN: 
so in F, (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. The action of marking or blessing with the 
sign of the cross, esf. in the rite of confirmation. 

1537 in Strype £cc?, Alem. 1, App. \xxxviii. 234 The words 
Signo te signo sancte crucis, et confirino te, etc. with the 
consignation, with the creant, imposition of hands of the 
Prelats, be the signes. 1605 L. Hutren An Axnswere 
100 ‘This consignation of the childs forehead in Baptisme. 
1617 Be. Hatt Quo Vadis § 14 The daily and frequent 
consignation with the crosse is not to no purpose. 1642 
Jer. Taytor Episc. (1647) 34 The holy Ghost was .. given 
to faithfull people after Baptismie..only by Apostolicall, or 
Episcopall consignation and imposition of hands. 1868 J. 
Buont Ref CA. Eng. I. 459 Consignation with holy chrism, 

th. fig. Obs. Cf. to seal. 

1633 Br. Hatt Hard Te.cts 439 His eternal! consignation 
of his elect, and his careful marking them out for their pre- 
servation. 1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dudbit. 1. iv, Vhis 
blessed person made. . glorious by iniraculous consignations. 
182z Heper in Fer. Zaylor's irks, (1839) 1. p. cclviii, Ex- 
traordinary effects and miraculous consignations. 

+2. Sealing, signing; confirmation or ratification 
under seal; attestation. Ods. 

1605 M. Surcuirre Briefe Exam. Petit. Lay Cath. 18 
The scriptures being consigned by god..need no new con- 
signation .. of the pope. 1647 Jer. Tavior Lib. Profh. v. 
¢° If a generall and indefinite Consignation or Tradition 

e sufficient to warrant euery particular that pretends to be 
1654 ‘PALa@MoNn’ / riendship 26 After so solemn 


see CONSIGN- 


[f. prec. + 


Tradition. 


CONSIGNER. 


a Consignation of Secrecy ’twixt the Conspiratours, 1849 
W. Firzceratp tr. Whitaker's Disput. 311 The apostles’ 
consignation of the canon of scripture. 

+ 3. A consigning /o a state or condition. Oés. 

1650 Jer. Taytor Holy Living (1727) 200 As the hope of 
salvation is a good disposition towards it, so is despair a 
certain consignation to eternal ruin. 1684 T. Hocxin Gox's 
Decrees 312 the doing of our duty is the truest consigna- 
tion to happiness. : 

+4. Tbe action of formally delivering or making 
over into anotber’s hands. Odés. 

1612 W. Suute Fougasses’s Venice 11. 499 The forme of 
the consignation [of prisoners] inregestred by a publike 
Notary. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War. 67 The Consigna- 
tion being made, and the Sentinels relieved. 

5. The action of formally paying over money, as 
into a bank, or to a person legally appointed to 
receive it; also a sum of money thus deposited. 
In Se. Law: ‘The depositation in the hands of a 
third party of a sum of money, which is the subject 
either of a dispute or of a competition’ (W. Bell); 
formerly also asa pledge, as in quots. 1670, 1885. 

1588 J. Mexus Brief /nstr. Bvijb, By consignation of 
debtes. 1670 Afauchline Sess. Rec. in Edgar Old Ch. 
Life Scot, (1885) 206 ‘Lhe Session declared her consignation 
forfaltit. 31721 Loud. Gaz. No. 5969/3 Paper-Effects 
brought into the Offices of the Receivers of Consignations 
[in Paris}. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 211 An 
instrument of consignation..being but the assertion of a 
notary, cannot fix the receipt of consigned money upon the 
consignatary, without an acknowledgment subscribed by 
himself. 1869 Act 32-3 Vict. c. 116 § 7 Payment..by con- 
signation thereof in the bank greed in the security. 
1885 Epcar Old Ch. Life Scot. 205 Every accuser had to 
table so much money as a pledge that the accusation would 
be proved, and the money so pledged was forfeited to the 
Session for pious uses in the event of its being found that 
the charge was either false or not proven. This pledge was 
called a Consignation, and tbe common amount of it was 
40/ Scots. 

6. Tbe action of consigning goods for sale or 
custody ; = CONSIGNMENT 4. Zo the consignation 
of: =addressed or directed to as consignee. 

1755 Macrns /nsurances 1. 340 Invoiceof Sugars. .shipped 
.. to the Consignation of Mr. J. L. D. and Mr. J. B. 1758 
Lp. Mansriet_p in Burrow ep. I. 494 There might have 
been a former consignation, and some former insurance 
made upon the goods. 1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 
220 If goods consigned be generally sold on credit at the 
place of consignation, the Factor will be vindicated, etc. 
1884 SaLa Fourn. due South i, v. (1887) 67 After unloading 
what cargo he had to the consignation of Nice. 

+ 7. Astrol. (See quot.) Ods. 

1656 Ducarp Gate Lat. Uni. 165 By calculating the mo- 
tions of the stars, they make Ephemerides, that is, consign- 
ations at the noon-hour of every day, where every planet 
will bee, and of what aspect towards one another. 1688 R, 
Hoime Armoury 11. 27/2 Ephemerides is the consignation 
of the Planets, where they be every Noon. 

Consignatory, var. of CosIGNATORY. 

+Consi‘gnature. Ods.—° [f. Cox-+Siena- 
TURE: cf. consign.] Joint signature. 

1611 CotcGr., Covsignaturc, a consignature ; a full stamp- 
ing, or absolute signature of, 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Coz- 
signature, a sealing together. ence in mod. Dicts. 

|| Consigne (konse‘n¥). [Fr.; f. comszguer to give 
instructions to a sentincl.] Order given to a 
sentinel ; watchword, countersign. 

1864 in Wessrer ; and in later Dicts. 

|| Consigné (konsenve). [Fr.; pa. pple. of cox- 
signer to consign, etc.] A person commanded to 
keep his quarters, or to stay within certain bounds. 

In mod. Dicts. n. q. 

Consigned (kgnsai'nd), pf/. a. [f. Consien v. 
+-ED.] Committed, delivered, given in trust. 

1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. 1v. iy. 47 As many farwels as be 
stars in heauen, With distinct breath, and consign’d kisses 
to them. 1754 [see ConsiGNaTION 6]. 1766 T. Mortimer 
Comm. Dict.(L.), Consigned goods are supposed in genera] 
to be the property of him by whom they are consigned. 

Consignee (kpnsainz'). [f. Consian v, + -£E,] 
A person to whom goods are consigned. 

1789 Butter Term Rep. III. 469 There is the strongest 
evidence of the consignee’s taking actual possession of 
the goods. 1866 Crump Banking vil. 142 A corn merchant 
at New York ships a cargo to London, and .. draws a bill 
upon the consignee. 1886 Sir C. Russert in Daily News 
10 Dec. 3/2 He asserted the right of the company to send 
consignee letters; that was, letters sent in reference to tbe 
consignment of goods. 

Hence Consignee‘ship. 

1876 Bancrort //ésé. U.S. VI. 503 [A] town-meeting .. 
invites the Hutchinsons to resign their consigneeship. 

Consigner (kfnsoinaz). [f. Consien v. +-ER1.] 

1. One who consigns, dclivers over, or commits. 

1655 H. VauGHAN Sdlex Scizt. 194 My first consigner unto 
those Fountains of life. 1823 Lams Eva, Valentine's Day 
(1860) 105 The consigner of undipt infants to eternal tor- 
ments, Austin, whom all mothers hate. . ? 

2. Sc. Law. He who makes consignation of 


money in dispute. 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 290 Though he should 
draw interest for it, he is liable in none to the consigner. 
1861 W. Bert Dict. Law Scot. s.¥. 1869 Act 32-3 Vict. 
c. 116 § 7 Payment. .by consignation thereof in the bank.. 
to be made forthcoming at the peril of the consigner. 

= CONSIGNOR. 

1861 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot. 221 The bankruptcy of 
either the consigner or the consignee may give occasion to 
questions of considerable difficulty .. in regard to reputed 
ownership. 


CONSIGNIFICANT. 


Consignificant (kensigni‘fikint), a. 
[See Consieniry and SiGniricanT.] 

1. Signifying in addition or secondarily. 

1625 Gitt Sacr. /hilos. viti. 148 So the [Hebrew] words 
with their consignificant numbers are taken, 

2. Having the same signification. 

a 1641 Srecman Feuds & Teuures 1.7 (R.) But I find not 
one of those words or any consignificant or equivalent to 
them, in all our Saxon laws. . . 

3. Conjointly significant; having a meaning in 
combination. 


vare, 


1612 J. Cotta Short Discov. 3 Some significant by them- | 


selues, some consignificant with others. 175r Harris 
Herntes \. iii. Wks. (1841) 125 note, These parts of speech 
are always consignificant, that is, are only significant when 
associated to something else. 

Consigni‘ficate. [ad. med.L. consignificatum, 
neuter of pa. pple. of consignificare to CONSIGNIFY,] 
That which is consignified. 

Consignification (kfnsi:gnifiké!fon). rave. 
[ad. med.L. consignificalion-em (Petrus Hispanus 
¢1250),n. of action from consignificdre to Con- 
SIGNIFY.] Joint signification; secondary meaning, 
connotation; conjoint signification. 

1701 Brvertey Glory of Grace 12 Commonness hath al- 
ways a consignification of Impurity. 1780 Harris /’A7/ol. 
Ing... x. Wks. (1841) 511 He calls the additional denoting 
of time by a truly philosophic word, a consignificatiou, 
1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) 1. 321 He would tell me that 
with was a Preposition..and that it had no meaning of its 
own, but only a connotation or consignification. 

Consignificative (ky:nsigni-fketiv), a. rare. 
Also 7 co-. [f. med.L. consignificat- (sce above) 
+-IVE.] =CONSIGNIFICANT 2 and 3. 

1663 BuLLoKar, Cousignificative, of the same signification 
with another thing. [1623 Cockeram Cosiguificative. So 
also 1656 Brount Glossegr.] 1773 VAtLANCEY Gramm. /rish 
Laug. 37 Certain consignificative particles are... prefixed to 
words in such manner as to coalesce with them. 1852 S. 
Vattey Disc. Var. Subj. 57 Vhe circumstantial or consigni- 
ficative words were at first merely added or prefixed. 

+ Consi‘gnifica:tor. 4stro/. Obs. Also eo-. 
{n. of agent in L. form from ConsicniFy.] A 
conjoint significator: sce quots. 

1647 Litty Chr. Asérol. vi. 49 Cosignificator is when you 
find another Planet in aspect or conjunction with that 
Planet who is the principall significator, 1652 GAULE 
Magastron, 87 In every house, the order, nomenclature, 
signification, joy, consignificator, etc. 1819 Jas, WiLson 
Dict, Astrol.s.v., Aries is a cosignificator of all ascendants, 

Consignify (kfnsi-gnifei), v. rare. [f. med.L. 
consignificare (Duns Scotus), f. con- + significare 
to signify, denotc.] To signify conjointly ; to 
mcan or signify when combined with something. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes § Obs. (1650) 151 And such a one 
as might very well be in company and consignify with that 
worke of God, that strange worke. 1662 Petty aves 67 
The tythes in this place, do together with the said propor- 
tion, consignify the use of it, viz. the maintenance of the 
clergy. 1668 Witkins Real Char. 11. i. § 6. 46 Words. .such 
as consignifie and servetocircumstantiate other words with 
which they are joyned. 1786 H. Tooke Purley (1798) I. 
305 he cypher, which has no value of itself, and only serves 
(if I may use the language of Grammarians) to connote and 
consignify, and to change the value of the figures. 


Consi ing (kgnsainin), vd/. sb. [f. Consian 
v.+-1NG1.] The action of the verb Consien. 

1642 Jer. Lavior Efisc. (1647) 28 For S. Philip could, and 
did doe miracles enough, but this Grace he could not give, 
the Grace of consigning or confirmation. 

Consignment (kfnsainmeént). 
-MENT.] 

1. Sealing or dedicating with a sign. 

1563 Man Afusculus’ Coumoupl. 282a, We shall define 
baptisme. .to bee the Sacrament of regeneration. .sanctifica- 
tion, consignment and incorporation into Christ our Saviour. 

+2. Law. Hypothecation. Odés. 

1622 Matynes Auc, Law-Merch. 457 In acts of Pawnes 
and Consignements by one onely fault duely proued, 

3. Delivering over; dclivery, committal, allot- 
ment. 

a 1668 Davenant Philos. Disg. Wks. (1673) 332 And seemes 
to come, Not by consignement to us, but by chance. 1878 
Lecky Eug, tu 18th C. 1.%127 The kidnapping. .of negroes, 
and their consignment to the most miserable slavery. 

4. The consigning of goods or a cargo, esf. to 
an agent for sale or disposal ; =ConsiGNaTIon 6. 

1709 Steece Tutler No. 31 ? 7 Ask all the Merchants who 
act upon Consignments. 1755 Macrns /usurauces 1. 373 
Hemp laden on board the Matthew, to the Consignment of 
Messrs. Gampert and Whatley. 1800 /full /’tlotage Act 

14 The charge, agency, or consignment of any ship. 1885 
Law Tiutes LX XIX. 194/1 The goods by the fact of con- 
signment became the property of the consignee. 

b. ‘The writing by which any thing is con- 
signed.’ 1755 in JouNson: whence in later Dicts. 

5. concr, A quantity of goods consigned to an 


agent or factor. 

1722 De Foe Col. Yack (1840) 328 To see what prodigious 
consignments they had from their correspondents in Old 
Spain. 1877 Lavy Brassey Moy, Sutbearn xiv. (1878) 245 
A large consignment of pearls entrusted to the captain, — 

| 6. Confinement within bounds by way of dis- 
cipline or punishment; ‘gating’. [T*. consigne; 
cf. Consicn#.] 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Aez. 1. Vv. iii, Behold them, long files 
of them, their consignment broken, arrive, headed by their 
Sergeants .. at the Palais Royal ! 


[f. as prec. + 


| 
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Consignor (kpnssing's). [f. ConsiGn v. +-on.] | 
One who consigns or dispatches goods to another. 
A more technical form than ConsIGNrn, as cor- 
relative to CoNSIGNEK, 

1789 Durnrorp & East Xef. IIL. 467 The assignee putting 
his mark on them could not divest the consignor’s right. 
1817 W. Seuwyn Law Nist /’rtus (ed. 4) UL. 1176 In order 
to stop goods #7 ¢ransitu, there must bean Beat possession 
of them obtained by the consignor, before they come to the 
hands of the consignee. 1878 FS. Wittiams MWidl. Rail. 
633 Vhe yawning vacnity which the consignees discovered 
in the hamper .. might also have been discovered by the 
consignor before it left his premises. 

Consile, obs. f. Conca: var. of Concinr, Ods. 

|| Consiliadory, for It. consig/iatcr? counsellors. 

1624 R. Davenrorr Crty Neé.cap um. in Mazl. Dodstey 
XIII. 145, I appeal To the whole consiliadory. 

+ Consi‘liary, @z. and sd. Obs, [ad. L. con- 
siliari-us suitable for counscl, counselling ; 56. a 
counscllor ; f. comst/inm COUNSEL: see -ARY.] 

A. adj, Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
counscl. Of persons: Giving counscl. 

1642 Jer. Taytor Lfisc. (1647) 47, The Presbyters did 
exercise acts of order ..in conjunction consiliary. 1644 
Hunton bind. Treat. Monarchy v. 39 s that Consent 
causal! and Authoritative; or meerly Consiliarie and un- 
authoritative? 1662 Sraniey //ist. Chaldaick Lhilos, (170%) 
24/2 Thirty Stars, which they call Consiliary Gods. | 

B. sé. A counscllor. } 

1652 Gaur Alagastront. 179 Consiliaries and auxiliaries, 

Consiliate, obs. f. CoNcILIATE, 

+ Consi‘liative, 2. Ods. rare. Erron. coneili- 
ative. fa. F. comsiliatif, -ive (14th c. Oresme), 
ad, med.L. consz/ialiv-us, {. ppl. stem of L. con- 
siltgri to COUNSEL.] Counselling, advisory. 

1655-60 Stance //ist. P/ilos, (1701) 201/1 So Avicen calls 
the first Cause conciliative, the Mind not having Ideas from 
it self but from God, by whose Counsel she receiveth Know- 
ledge and Art to frame this visible World. 

Consilience (kfnsiliéns). [f. ncxt : see -ENCE.] 
The fact of ‘jumping together’ or agrccing ; coin- 
cidence, concurrence ; said of the accordance of two 
or more inductions drawn from different groups of 


phenomena. 

1840 Wueweit Philos. Induct. Sc. U1. 230 Accordingly 
the cases in which inductions from classes of facts alto- 
gether different have thus jumped together, belong only to 
the best established theories which the history of science 
contains. And, as I shall have occasion to refer to this par- 
ticular feature in their evidence, | will take the liberty of 
describing it by a particular phrase; and will term it the 
Constlieuce of Inductious, 1847 — Hist, Induct, Sc. VW. 
582 Such coincidences, or consiliences .. are the test of 
truth. 1861 Mitt U¢idrt, g4 ‘The consilience of the results 
of both these processes, each corroborating and verifying 
the other. | 


Consilient (kgnsi'liént), a. [ad. L. type con- 
stilient-, pr. pple. of *consilire, f. con- together + 
salire to leap.] ‘Jumping togcther’, concurrent, 
accordant. | 

1867 Garsett Bau pi. Lect, viii. 300 The consilient testi- 
mony in their favour. 1880 PritcHarD in Churchmau No. 5. 
327 These evidences. .are consilient..consilient on one spot. 

Consimilar (kfnsi-milix), 2. Now rare. [f. 
L. constmil-is (see CONSIMILE) after SIMILAR.] 

+1. =ConsiMILE. Ods. 

1548-77 Vicary Axat. ii. (1888)19 The Sinew is a con- 
similer member, simple and spermatike, /érd. ii. 23 Pin- 
gucdo..is a consimilar member, not spermatike. 1651 Biccs 
New Disp. 114 Homogeneous and consimilar. 

2. Entirely similar, like. 

1645 W. GreeNHite “xpos. Ezckiel i. 28. 203 Jesus Christ 
..is not consimilar but consubstantiall with them. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. vi. 88 In the Consimilar or like 
Metals. 1748 tr. Codumedla’s [/usb. v.ii, Only those grafts 
could coalesce, which in their bark and rind and fruit were 
consimilar to those trees upon which they are ingrafted. 
1863 J. R. WaLttRAN Alem. Fouutarus Abbey (Surtees) 142 
By consimilar letters, the Archbishop of York was requested 
to lend three hundred marks, 

Consimilarity. *a7e. 
similarity.) Mutual likeness. 

1658 in Puittirs. 1759 Charac. in Arun. Kez. 364/1 Both 
possessed this consimilarity long ago, 1836 Hor. Smitn 
Tin Trump. (1876) 354 Consimilarity of face, form, and 


stature. a x 
+ Consi‘milary, «a. Obs. rare. [f. as Con- 
= CONSIMILAR. 


SIMILAR: cf. stmzlary (obs.).] 

1736 H. Brooke Univ, Beanty 1. 236 The flood consimi- 
lary ducts receive, And glands refine the separated wave. 

+ Consi'milate, v. Ods. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of 1. consimildre to make like, liken, f. consimeilis: 
sce next.] ¢vans. Vo make like. inér. To be- 
come like ; to assimilate zc. 

1731 E. Baysxaro /lealth (1740) 28 Its office is to mesh and 
beal, and make the chyle consimulate [ed. 1749 assimulate] 
With balmy Blood and nitrous Air. 1756 Amory Buacle 
(1770) II. 190 We..are consimilated with the Deity. ap 

+Consimile, cz. Ods. [ad. L. consimil-is 
similar in all respects, alike, f. con- together + 
similis like, similar] Like or similar throughont, 
homogeneous. Applied in old Physiology to the 
animal tissues, etc. 

£1400 Deareres Cirurg. 22 Pe boon is pe first of be con- 
simile membris—pat is oon of pe smale lymes, /éid. 29 
Tirawnes pou3 pat pei be maad of mater medlid, nebeles pel 
ben rekened among membris consimiles. 1548-77 Vicary 
-foat, i. 61888) 2x This Artere is a member consimyle, sim- 


[f prec. + ITY: cf. 


CONSIST. 


ple and spermatike. /dif. 19, 20 [ed. 1548 cousenstle; ed. 
1$77 erron. cousiuple]. 


+ Consimilitude (kgnsimilitiad). O/s. [f. 1.. 
consimili-s: cf, stmilitude. So ¥. consimilitude.] 
RKesemblance, mutual likeness, similarity. 

1610 Be. Wait. Afol, Lrownists 95 marg., With a sacra- 
ment it hath the greatest consimilitude. 1635 I[nvwoon 
Mierarch., v. 293 Vhe Consimnilitudes and Concoe tities 
betweene the seuerall degrees of Angels and the [leauens 
and Planets. 1642 O. Sencwicke Hugland's Ireserv. 5 
That consimilitude which the one hath with the other. 

+Consimi ‘lity. Os. [f. L. consimili-s: sce 
-TY.] =prec. 

1680 Aunrey in Bliss Lett, usta. Persons (1813) Il. 511 
Their consimility of disposition, 1691 Woop .1¢/. Oxon. 
Il. 627 Vhe consimility of their dispositions. 

Consimple, crron. form of Consisine, Obs. 

Consi'mulate, var. of ConsiIMILATE v. Obs, intr. 

Consions, obs. form of Conscience. 

Consist kpusi-st), v. [ad. L. consist-cre to place 
oneself, stand still, stop, remain firm, exist, cte., 
f. con- altogethcr + sist-éve to causc to stand, place, 
stand, stand firm, stand still, stop, ctc, Cf. I". con- 
siste-y (14th c. in Littré).] 

l. ¢utr. To have a settled existence, subsist, hold 
together, cxist, be. Ods. (or arch., aftcr Col. i. 17). 

1551 RK. Ronixson tr. Alore’s Utop.1. (Arb.) 45 DBetwene 
the whych two. .no similitude or equalitic consisteth. 1579 
Fenton Guicctard. vi. (1618 318 Hauing such affinitie 
and coniunction together, that the one cannot consist wilh- 
out the other, 1682 N.‘I’.(Rhem.) Coe/. i.17 And he is before 
al, and al consist in him (Wycuir ben, Tixpace, Geneva 
have their being]. 1611 gs. And by him all things con. 
sist [x88 Lev. V. in him all things consist, szarg. That is, 
holdtogether]. 1610 Guitiim (/eraddry un. xxiv. (1660) 245 
Vitall Spirits, without which the interior senses could not 
consist. 169: Bevertey Thous. Fears Aiugd. Christ 24 
They so Begin, They so Consist, They so End, as to 
demonstrate, etc. 1710 Berxerey Princ. fun. Knowl. 1. 
§ 146 By whom all things consist. 1858 BusHNELL Val. & 
Supernat, i. (1864) 3x They all consist, come together into 
system, in Christ, 

+b. To stand firm, abidc, remain, stay, keep 
its place ; to have its place, lie. Ods. 

1542 Upai Lrasm, A pophth.243b, Woordes of jeste con- 
sistyng within y® boundes of honestee. 1556 Aur. l’arKER 
2s. cxix. 17 Consist that 1} in lyfe may still, so iust thy 
wordes to kepe. 1632 Litucow 7yaz. x. 483 This narrow 
Sea .. consisteth betweene Cap di Sprat, and the Promon- 
tore of Sewty. 1643 Sir T. Browne Aelig. Aled 1. $3 
Unstable judgments that cannot consist in the narrow point 
and centre of vertue without a reele or stagger to the cir- 
cumference. 

+c. To hold togcther as a material body; to 
have a firm consistence. Oés. 

1576 Baker Jewell of Health 21a, A man cannot worke 
anye thynge without that it consisteth thycke. 1612 Brere- 
woop Lang. & Relig. xiii. 136 It is. against the nature of 
water, being a flexible and ponderous body, so to consist 
and stay itself, and not fall to the lower parts about it. 

+d. To come to a stand, stop short. Ods. rare. 

161: Downe /guat, Coucé. (1635) 61 Vhat things must not 
be extended infinitly; that wee must consist and arrest 
somewhere. 1625 — Ser. 3 Apr. 26 We shall neuer knowe 
where to stop, where to consist. 

+ 2. To exist togethcr or alongside of cach othcr 
as compatible facts, to co-exist. Ods. cxc. as 
passing into 3). 

1548 R. Heutren Sau of Diuin. ¥ 5b, Fayeth can not 
consiste wyth an euell conscience. 1553 Baur Gardiner's 
De Vera Obed. Dvb, They [sondry iurisdicciones] marre 
not one another: but they consist, & concurre by y* mu- 
tual help of one to an other. 1656 ramuate Acplic. 24 
Truth in fundamentalls and errour in superstructures may 
consist together. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. wi. 119 (hh 
is] a logical impossibility that these two should con. 
sist, ‘He believeth’ and ‘he believeth not’, 1814 Soutuey 
Roderick xvi. 217 If tears and trembling limbs With such 
celestial natures might consist. 

+b. To be capable of cxisting along with, to 
be possible and so compatible wit. arch. or Obs. 

1734 Pore “ss. Alau iv. 79 Health consists with tem- 
perance alone. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762 p. xxii, 
Costiveness cannot long consist with Health. 1846 Rees 
Mod. Paint. 1. wi... xv. §8 The Spirit of Prophecy con- 
sisted with the avarice of Balaam and the disobedience of 
Saul. 

3. To be consistcnt in form, tenor, or character ; 
to be congruous ; to agree, harmonize <z7//). See 
CONSISTENT. 

1638 Cuitunxcw. Aelig. Prot. ii. § 103 Which whether it 
can consist with his goodnes..I leave it to honest men to 
judge. 1652 GatakerR Autinon, 11 (This) doth wel concur 
and consist with what he said in the former. Best. 
tev Lhal. 478 The New Piece is clap'd into [the Old Text] 
..as if they both consisted very well, and suited together. 
1741 Berkecey “ef. 7 June in Fraser Lif, The ordinances 
..wWhich we take to consist all and hang together. 1788 
Lond. Mag. 257 (He) said it consisted with his certain 
knowledge. 1818 Jas. Mite ott. /adia Lo. iv. 165 A 
more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists with 
the plan of the present work. 1847 JF esta. Kev. Apr. 503 
he information he received perfectly consists with our 
friend the Serjeant’s account. a 1871 Gaote Eth, Frag, 
iv. (1876) 104 Appetites are to be indulged only so far as 
consists with some definite and approved end. 

+ 4. Consist on or upon: to stand on, be based 
upon, rest upon, /7¢, and fir. Obs. 

1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Fug. (fist. (Camden) I. 280 The Eng- 
lishe imperie consistethe on sewer pillers. 1570 Bittincsey 
Euclid \ xxxvi. 46 Parallelogrammes consisting vpon equall 


CONSISTENCE. 


bases, and in the selfe same parallel lines, are equall the 
one to the other. 160z Srcar Hou. Mil, & Civ. i. liv. 
§ 3. 197 This Temple seemed to consist upon Pillars of 
Pourferry, arched hke vnto a Cburch, 1660 Bonp Scut. 
Reg. 66 A survey of the main Triangle upon which the art 
of Government consists. | 

+b. To have its existence based zox, or depend- 


ing oz. Obs. 
+1588 Greene Paxdosto (1607) 18 To thinke, that the 
common wealth consisted on his safety. 1591 F. Sparry 
tr. Cattan’s Geomancie 162 When the Figure doth consist 
yppon many good figures. 1650 Ear Mon. tr. Sexaudt’s 
Max Guilty 345 Their fortune consisted on his fancy. 

+e. To stand or insist zefon, on. Obs. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Heu. /1’, 1v. i. 187 Such large termes, and 
so absolute, As our Conditions shall consist vpon. 1608 — 
Per... iv. 83 Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist. 

+5. Consist by: =4 or next. Obs. rare. 

1566-75 Painter Pad. Pleas. (1813) II. 377 By the only 
courage of your minde consisteth the hap or mishap of your 
affayres. 1656 Ear Monm. Adv. fr. Parnass. 329 The 
delight of the Vertuosi..consists wholly by extracting use- 
ful precepts from noble representations; thereby to enrich 
their minds. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5130/6 We whose Live- 
lihoods consist by Trade. 

6. Consist in: to have its being in: 

+a. To be, exist, reside, or inhere in; to be 
vested, located, comprised in. Ods. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 The selfe pilgrymage, 
whiche consysteth or standeth in vij dayes iourney. 1535 
CoveRDALE 1 Chron. xxx. [xxix]. 12 In thy hande consisteth 
power and might. 1583 Stunpes Avat. Abus. 1. 99 In 
whome doth the election of the minister or pastor consist? 
1594 Suaxs. Rich, ///, wv. iv. 406 In her, consists my Hap- 
pinesse, and thine. 1611 Bisre Luke xii. 15 A mans life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. 1674 Prayrorp Shid? Aus. 1. x. 30 The usual 
Moods may not here be mist, In them much cunning doth 
consist. 1820 SHELLEY Gidifus 1. 145 They think their 
strength consists in eating beef. 

+b. To have its essence or essential character 272. 

1594 Carew tr. Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 290 The 
male sex consisteth in this, that the seed be hot and dry at , 
the time of his forming. 

+c. To be, exist, or be engaged zz. Obs. 

1606 G. W{ooncockE] tr. Hist. [ustine 38 b, He promised 

to discharge them of tbe warres and danger they consisted in. 

d. To be comprised or contained in (actions, 
conditions, qualities, or other things non-material) ; 
to be constituted of. Now the usual sense. 

1576 Freminc Pauopl. Epist. 166 For, mine advise, at that 
time, consisted in this point. 1597 Hooker £ecé. Pod. v. 
Ixx. § 2 Offices and duties of religious joy..wberein the hal- 
lowing of festival times consisteth. 1667 Mitton /. Z. vin. 
589 In loving thou dost well, in passion not, Wherein true 
Love consists not. «1677 Barrow in Beauties of B. (1846) 
53 Recreations..consisting merely in rustic efforts, or in 
petty sleights of bodily strength and activity. 1728 R. Mor- 
ris Ess. Anc. Archit. 36 The Sensibility of its consisting 
in a Conformity to our Ideas. 1736 Butter Azad. 1. iil. 
Wks. 1874 I. 48 Moral government consists..in rewarding 
the righteous, and punishing the wicked. 1818 Jas. Mitt 
Bri. India \1. v. vili.673 His administration consisted in a 
perpetual change of ill-concerted measures. 1875 JowETT’ 
Pilato (ed. 2) V. 45 Not every one can tell in what tbe beauty 
of a figure consists. 

e. To be embodied zx ; to be composed of. arch. 
Now usually ¢o costs? of: see 7. 

1614 SELDEN 7itles Hou. 288 As our Commons, which 
consist in Freeholders. 1735 Jounson tr. Lodo’s Voy. A bys- 
sinia 264 The whole Revenue of the Emperor consists in 
Lands and Goods. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. World xcvi. § 2 
Your clothing consisted in an hempen bag tied round the 
neck with a string. 1809 KenpatL Zrav. Il. xlvii. 143 
The timber consists almost exclusively in black pine and 
oak. 1845 STEPHEN Laws Eng. I. 168 Things real are 
usually said to consist in lands, tenements, and heredita- 
ments. 1875 Jevons A/ouey (1878) 23 The fee consists in 
some sort of cattle. 

+£ Formerly, consist to do was = consist in 
doing. Obs. 

1547-64 Bauctpwin Alor Philos, (Palfr.) v. ii, The high 
vertues..consysteth uot onely to suffer the passions of the 
body, but also to dissemble them of the soule. 

7. Consist of: to be made up or composed of ; 
to have as its constituent substance or clements. 
(Of was here orig. =/rvom, out of. Consist of was 
formerly also used where covtstst 77 is now used.) 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Consto, De principijs re- 
vyunt, é guibus omnia constant, Cicero, Of which all things 
do consist, or are compact and made. 1597 Hooker £ecdé. 
Po, y. txv. §15 The metal or matter whereof it consisted. 
1601 SHaks. 7wed. V.u. iii ro Does not our liues consist 
of the foure Elements? Aud. Faith so they say, but I thinke 
it rather consists of eating and drinking. 1667 Mutton 
P. L. vin. 16 When I behold this goodly Frame, this 
World Of Heav’n and Earth consisting. @ 1687 Petty Pod. 
Arith, 1690) 51 Power at Sea consists chiefly of Men, able 
to fight at Sea. 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt I. x. 203 No one was 
quite certain of whom this party consisted. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac.\. i. 223 Newton imagined light to consist of particles 
darted out from luminous bodies. 1891 Epoce Law Times 
XC. 395/1 An ordinary fence, consisting of a ditch and a bank. 

Consistable: see ConsIsTIBLE. 

Consistence (kfnsi‘sténs). [app. a. F. con- 
sistence (16th c, Paré), now consistance=Vr. and 
Sp. cousistencta, It. constsienza (in Florio); prob. 
going back toa med.L, *cozsistentia ; £. consisient- 
pt. pple. of consistére: see CONSIST and -ENCE.] 

+1. Standing or remaining still, quiescence ; state 
of rest. Ods. 

1598 FLokio, Cousistenza, a standing fast or a consistence, 
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a setling. 1611 CorcGr., Cousistezce, a consistence, or 
being; a residence, or setling. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 290 
Water .. being divided, maketh many circles, till it restore 
it self to the Natural consistence. 1644 Br. Hatt Season- 
able Sernt. 2(1T.), I find a change of motion .. whether by 
consistence or retrogradation ; ‘Sun, stand thou still in 
Gibeon’..‘The shadow went back ten degrees’, 

tb. spec. The ‘standing still’ of a living being, 
when it has attained its full growth, and before it 
begins to decay. Obs. Cf. Consistent A. 2b. 

@ 1613 Oversury Odserv. Provinces Wks. (1856) 227 If 
they were at there consistence. 1751 CHAMBERS Cyc. s. V., 
We distinguish three states or stages of a tree; its growth, 
consistence, and return, [1882 Syed. Soc. Lex., Consistentia, 
an old term .. applied to the arrival of a living body at its 
fulness and perfection.] 

+2. Continuance, endurance; continuing state. 

1606 G. W[oopcockeE] tr. /fst. Justine 42b, Vhat [My- 
tralis] was Olimpias name, during tbe consistance of her 
infancy. ’ 

+3. A settled condition of affairs. Ods. 

1661 Evetyn Diary (1827) IV. 109, I hope I have brought 
my affaires almost to a Consistence. 1702 C. MATHER 
AMlagn. Chr... App. (1852) 96 Boston was no sooner come 
to some consistence, but the people found themselves 
plunged into a sad non-plus, etc. 

4, Material coherence and permanence of form ; 
solidity or firmness sufficient to retain its form. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 328 Putrefaction; which ever dis- 
solveth the Consistence of the Body. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 30 Ice is only water cougealed .. whereby it 
acquireth..a consistence or determination of its diffluency. 
1658 — /fydriot. iii. 18 After what shape the muscles.. 
might hang in tbeir full consistences. 1764 Reip /uguiry 
u. ili, The nerve itself has a very small degree of consist- 
ence, 1807 T. THomson Chezz (ed. 3) II. 542 It forms 
cubic crystals without consistence, and reseinbling a jelly. 
Sig. 1647 Warp Sinzp. Cobler 48 Boyled up to a full consist. 
ence of contumacy and impenitency. 21734 Nortu Lives 
(1826) II. 372 Often at night, when. .till some kind refresh- 
ment brought him to consistence, he was scarce alive. 1884 
Manch. Exaut. 11 Oct. 4/7 Reports.. begin to acquire 
strength and consistence. 

+b. concr, Matter dense enough to cohere. Ods. 
or poet. 

1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 941 Neither Sea, Nor good dry 
Land: nigh founder’d on he fares ‘Treading the crude con- 
sistence, half on foot, Half flying. 1747 GouLp Eng. Auts 
45 A liquid tenacious Humour, in the midst of which isa 
small Purple or black Consistence, that contains or gives 
Life to the future Ant. 1774 J. Bryant AZythol. I. p. xvii, 
Wearied with roaming over the crude consistence. 

5. The degree of firmness with which the par- 
ticles of a substance cohere; degree of density. 
(Usually of more or less viscous liquids.) 

1626 Bacon Sylva (1631) § 839-40 The consistences of 
Bodies are very diuers. 1636 Bunt Voy. Levant (ed. 2) 105 
Other Flowers, Fruits and Plumbes. .dried together, into a 
consistence reasonable hard. 1656 Ripciey Pract. Physick 
147 Boyl that to the consistence of an Electuary. 1668 
Wirkins Aval Char. 120 Rosins, whose consistence is more 
Solid. 1732 ArBuTHNor Rudes of Diet 261 A due Consist- 
ence of the Blood is very necessary for Health. 1842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 83 When cold results, it is from a 
change of consistence, as from the solid to the liquid state. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogry. 192 Red-hot streams which gener- 
ally present a consistence something like that of treacle. 

Jig. 1642 Jer. Tayitor Efise. (1647) 252 he reduction of 
episcopacy to a primitive consistence. 1741 H. WaALroLe 
Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. i. 2 Besides you know the consist- 
ence of my Italian. 1805 Foster ss. 1. iii. 36 Very few 
minds are of a consistence so firmly faithful as to retain, in 
living efficacy, impressions of [such] a kind. 

+6. Coherence in one body, union, combination. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Fug. u. xiii. (1739) 69 [They] declared 
themselves..to be the Three Estates. .maintaining thereby 
their subsistency by the consistence of the Members to- 
gether. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 176 To unite us in a con- 
sistence both of friendship and civil convenience. 

+b. quasi-covc. A union or combination of 
cohering elements. Ods. 

1641 Mitton Reforut. 1. (1851) 14 Take the Church of God 
as meaning the whole consistence of Orders and Members. 
1677 Hate Print. Orig, Alax. 1. iv. 110 A consistence of 
many Unities. ; 

+'7. Coexistence as compatible facts. Ods. 

1659 Vile. Errors Censured 66 They cannot apprehend 
the consistence of a Trinity of Persons with an identity of 
Essence. 

8. =CONSISTENCY 4, 5. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 11. 35 To take away this 
Confusion.. and bring things to a consistence. 1694 R. 
L’Estrance Fadées ceccvii. (ed. 6) 439 To Temper and 
Accomodate Freedom toa Consistence with Good Manners. 
1754 Epwarps Freed, Vidi u. ix. 77 Whether this be in a 
just Consistence with themselves .. I desire may be impar- 
tially considered. 1850 Kincstey Adt. Locke xxx. (1879) 
323 They .. have contrived, with what logical consistence I 
know not, to reconcile orthodox Christianity with unflinch- 
ing democratic opinions. 1879 B. Taytor Geruz Lit. 249 
His works..exhibit greater finish and consistence, 

Consistency (kpnsisténsi). [f. L. consist- 
enl-em: see CONSISTENT, and -ENCY: cf. prec.] 

+1. A settled condition. (Cf. CoNSISTENCE 3.) 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. u. ix. 219 Aristotle .. sup- 
poseth it {the world] Eternal, and an eternal consistency in 
the stateit nowstands. @1705 J. Howrin Spurgeon 7¥eas. 
Dav. Ps. xvii. 14 After some appearing discomposure, his 
spirit returns toa consistency. —* 

2. The condition in which matter coheres so as 
to ‘stand together’ or retain its form; viscous or 
firm condition ; thickness, stiffness, firmness ; 
CONSISTENCE 4. 


| 


CONSISTENT. 


1594 Prat Fewell-ko. u. 13 Boile the same .. vnto a stif- 
nesse, or consistency (as they terme it. 1681 tr. IVidZis' 
Rem. Med. Wks. Voc., Consistency, thickness or substance, 
asajelly. 1751 Lapetve Westm. Br. 49 Earth of a suffi- 
cient Consistency to hold Water. 1852 Brackie Stud. 
Lang. 36 Sacrifice not the fleshy consistency of an arm or a 
leg..to the enormous growth of a brain. 

b. jig. Firm condition so as to hang well to- 
gether ; solidity ; substance. 

igog StryPe Aux. Ref. I. vii. 631 By which time it 
arrived toa good consistency and establishment. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist, (1827) 1X. 221 By’ this means.. Mithri- 
dates established the empire .. upon solid foundations and 
gave it a firm consistency. 1845 S. Austin Rauke's Hist. 
Ref. I. 481 A vague rumour .. daily acquiring consistency 
and strength. 1856 Rusxin Jfod. Paint. I. mi. ui. iv. § 4 
It..gives to their abstract being consistency and reality. 

3. Degree of density, viscosity, etc.: =CONSsISsT- 
ENCE 5, 

a 1661 FULLER HVorthies (1840) III. 393 Before the alum 
could he brought to its true consistency. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 1. 487 Tbe soft consistency of some of these 
animals. 1875 Warne’s Afodel Cookery 143 Boil .. pearl 
barley .. till it becomes tbe consistency of good cream. 
1878 Huxtey Physiogr. 202 Eruptions of mud, varying 
considerably in consistency and temperature. 

b, fg. Condition, degree, quality. 

1694 Cuitp Disc. Trade(ed. 4) 62 [It] brought their people to 
that consistency of wealth, that. .there are more lenders now 
than borrowers. @1716 Soutu Seri. (J.), His friendship 
is of a noble make, and a lasting consistency. 

te. concer. A cohering body of matter of more 
or less density. Obs. (Cf. CONSISTENCE 4b.) 

1677 Hate Prin. Orig. Alan. w. ii. 297 The more subtil 
.. particles. .constituted that Consistency that is called the 
Air. 1696 J. Epwarps Desoustr. Exist. God. 141 They 
are liquid consistencies or drops condens’d in the eartb. 

4. The quality, state, or fact of being consistent ; 
agreement, harmony, compatibility (z72tk some- 
thing, of things, or of one thing w2¢h another). 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) III. 313 Whether you arein 
a good consistency and rigbt understanding between you 
and the Chief Magistrate, or not. 1691 Case of Exeter 
Codd. 52 The consistency or inconsistency ofa Fellowship and 
a Benefice. 1720 Wodrow Corr. (1843) I. 518 In a consist- 
ency with our principles. 1790 PaLey Hore Paid. i. 8 To 
produce or preserve an appearance of consistency amongst 
them. /dzd. ii. g [It] migbt induce us perhaps to question 
the consistency of tbe two records. 1846 TReNncH A/irac. 
XXxil. (1862) 449 It is in entire consistency with all else 
which we read. 

b. (with @ and f/.) An instance of consistency. 

1771-2 Batchelor (1773) UL. 203 The patriotic consistencies, 
and pious labours of Brutus Pl—k—t. 1874 tr. Lauge’s 
Conn, Nahum Introd. 12 Anaccord of somany consistencies. 

5. The quality of being self-consistent ; agreement 
of the parts or elements of a thing with each other. 

1787 Bentuam Def. Usury xi. 111 If consistency were to 
be found in the common law, compound interest never could 
have been denied. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 126 He 
{ Plato] never troubles bimself about the political consistency 
of his scheme. 

b. esp. as a personal quality: Agreement or har- 
mony of the elements of a person’s life or conduct 
(e.g. of his profession and practice, of his statements 
at one time and at another); constant adherence 
to the same principles of thought or action. 

1716 Appison /recholder (J.), That consistency of be- 
haviour, whereby he inflexibly pursues those measures, 
which appear the most just and equitable. 1789 BENTHAM 
Priuc. Legisd. i. § 12 The rarest of all human qualities is 
consistency. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Sedf-reliauce Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 24 A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds, adored hy little statesmen and philosophers and 
divines. 1864 Maine Axc. Law iii. (1876) 71 The doubtful 
virtue of consistency. 

+6. L£ccl. The state of being a ‘consistent’; or, 
the company of ‘consistents’: sce CONSISTENT. 

1647 Fornu: Ch. Gowt. prop. 12 The penitents. .ofthe fourth 
degree, or of €v avatagei, that is, which were in the con- 
sistency, were suspended from the Lords Supper. 

Consistent (kfnsistént), z. and sé. Also 7 
-ant. [ad. L. consisteni-em, pr. pple. of consistére + 
see Consist: cf F. consistant, It. consistende.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Standing still or firm; staying, remaining : 
as opposed to moving or giving way. Odés. 

1604 T. Wricht Passions u. 318 Although the body be 
consistent in one place, yet the soule runneth. .or rather, 
flieth from country to country. 1664 Evetyn Sydza (1679) 
13 Transplanted Pines and Firrs.. are bardly consistent 
against these Gusts. - 

+2. Remaining in the same state or condition ; 
settled, persistent; durable. Ods. 

1647 CrasHaw Poents 157 Whose full and all-unwrinkled 
face Nor sinks nor swells with time or place; But every- 
where, and everywhile, Is one consistent solid smile. 1672 
Sir. T. Browne Lett, /riend iii. (1881) 129 We run through 
variety of looks, before we come to consistent and settled 
faces. 1684 Contempl. State Alan 1. vi. 58 A fair Vessel 
of Chrystal, if it were as consistent and durable as Gold. 

+b. Consistent age: the age when growth has 
ceased and before decay begins ; the age of maturity 
(see CONSISTENCE Ib). Obs. 

1574 T. N{ewTon] tr. Gratarolus Title-p., Such as bee in 
their consistent age, or neere thereunto. 1620 VENNER Via 
Recta vii. 137 Very wholsome..especially for them that be 
past their consistent age. 

+3. Consisting 2 or of, composed of. Obs. 

1578 Banister /7ist. Afaz 1. 31 The first, and second of 
the other fingers .. both their extremities are consistent in 


CONSISTENTLY. 


heades. 1654 tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 186 An Army con- 
sistent of an hundred thousand men. 1671 Grew duat. 
Plants 1. v. § 17 Ever consistent of more than one..and for 
the most part of Ihree Pieces. 

4. YWolding together as a coherent material body; 
firm, stiff, solid, cohering. (Now rare or Obs.) 

1647 Cowrey Mistress xlvi. Colduess. 1650 BuLwer 
Anthropomet. 102 For this cause the Earcs were made Car- 
tilagineous and consistent. 1674 Grew Anat, [lants, Lect. 
1. v. 232 The one upon Fluid, the other upon consistent 
Bodies. 1799 Scotland described (ed. 2)16 Ether a spungy 
turf, or a black consistent peat-earth. 1836 Topp Cycé. 
Anat. |. 61/2 Yhis adipose matter, though fluid, when first 
formed, becomes more consistent and fixed after deposition. 

+5. Existing togcther or simnltanconsly with. 
Obs. rare. 

1649 SELDEN Laws Eug. u. xv. (1739) 82 Both the Custos 
Regni, and Protector, are not subsistent, but consistent with 
that of a King, because it supposes a King under incapacity. 
1733 Pore Ess. Alay in. 315 Bo two consistent motions act 
the Soul; And one regards Itself, and one the Whole. 

6. Agreeing or according in substance or form ; 
congruous, compatible. (This and 7 are the usual 
current senscs.) 

a. Const. with (also + /0). 

1646 Sin T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. xv. 257 An habite.. 
not consistent with the words of our Saviour. 1732 ArBU'TH- 
not Kudes of Diet 357 Such a sensation is very consistent 
with an inflammatory Distemper. 1795 Cicely 1. 102 Con- 
sistent was it toher character. 1855 Macaucay /dist. Aug. 
Ill. 450 It was impudent in them to pretend that their 
present conduct was consistent with their former language. 
1868 Mitt Ene. & Lrel., The rule of Ireland now rightfully 
belongs to those who, by means consistent with justice, will 
make the cultivators of the soil of Ireland the owners of it. 

b. adbso/. of two or more things; also of a single 
thing: =self-consistent, having its parts or elc- 
ments in agrecment, 

165t Hoses Leziaté. 11. xxi. 108 Feare, and Liberty are 
consistent. 1664 Power Ex/. Philos. Pref. 20 In the erec- 
tion of a more judicious and consistent Fabrick. 1726 
Leon: tr. Adbert?s Archit. 1. 38a, A solid, regular, and 
consistent Structure. We call it regular and consistent 
when the Parts are not incongruous and disjointed, but are 
disposed in their proper Places. 1751 1 ee aeeoaty Rambler 
No. 178 » 3 An attempt to make contradictions consistent. 
a 1862 Buckie Civiliz. (1869) II}. v. 459 ‘The most con- 
sistent of all combinations .. great ignorance with great 
arrogance. 1884 tr. Lotse’s A/etaph. 240 Vo ask whether to 
such a conception of it any complete and consistent sense 
could be given. 

te. Used advb. =Consistently, in consistency. 

1737 Pore //or. Epist. 1. i. 137 Shew me one who has it in 
his pow’r To act consistent with himself an hour. 1750 in 
Picton L'pool Munic. Rec, (1886) 11. 101 Vhey could not, 
. consistent with their duty..discover it to your enemies and 
opponents. 1842 Biscuorr H’oollen Alanuf. 11. 357 Con- 
sistent, however, with the character of the country, the 
mountain sheep are the most numerous. 

. Of persons or their conduct: Marked by con- 
sistency (see CoNSISTENCY 5 b); constantly ad- 
hering to the same principles of thought or action. 

1732 Pore Zp. Cobham 226 Consistent in our follies and 
our sins, Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 1764 
Rein /ugniry v. § 7. 130 Athorough and consistent sceptic. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II]. 236 Let us be consistent 
then, and either believe both or neither. 


B. sé. 


+1. Al. ? Coexistent things or facts. Ods. rave. 

1651 Aelig. Wottou (1685) 419 Sir Vhomas Overbury is 
still where he was, and as he was. .The Viscount Rochester 
yet no way sinking in the point of Favor; which are two 
strange consistents. 

+2. Lccl. Hist. One of the fourth or highest 
class of penitents (consistentes) in the Eastern 
Church, who took their station with the faithful, 
but were not admitted to communion. 

a17it Ken //yurnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 77 Con- 
sistents, who by penitential Moan Are ripe for Pdaaly 
Absolution grown; Above the Prostrate stand, and join in 
Pray’r, With faithful Souls, who next the Altar are. 11753 
CuamBers Cycl. Supp., Consistentes, in church history, 
a kind of penitents who were allowed to assist at prayers, 
but could not be admitted to receive the sacrament. 1885 
Catholie Dict. 651 The consistentes stand together with the 
faithful, and do not go out with the catechumens. ] 


Consistently (kynsi-sténtli’, adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] Ina consistent manner. 


1. In accordance or consistency with ; compatibly. 

1708 H. Dopwett Afortality Hum. Souls 100 This 1.. 
could ]not] say, consistently to my own Principles. 1744 
Harris Three Treat. Wks. (1841) 82 The true idea of 
right conduct..is not merely to live consistently, but it 
is to live consistently with nature. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu 
Moral T. (1816) 1. xiii. 105 He could not, consistently with 
his principles, assist in evading the laws. 1884 GLausTONE 
in Standard 29 Feb, 2/7 Consistently with the aims we 
have in view. 

2. With consistency; without incongruity. 

1706 Crarke Nat. & Rev. Relig. iR.), This can no way 
be defended consistently, but must of necessity recur to 
downright Atheism. 1713 BerKxerey Hylas & Phil. m. 
Wks. I. 327 To act consistently, you must either admit 
Matter or reject Spirit. 1744]see 1). 1870 Howson Afetaph, 
St. Paxdii.79 Vhe whole allegory is strictly and consistently 
allegorical 

3. Uniformly, with persistent uniformity. 

1861 Bricut Sf. /udia 19 Mar., Why was it that the 
originals were so consistently withheld ? 


+Consi‘stible, 2. Os. Also -able. [f. Con- 
SIST or ad. L, *consistibilis: see -BLE.] That may 


consist (zi#h something) ; consistent, compatible. 
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CONSISTORY. 


1642 Answ, to Observ, agst. Niug 20 Note how consistible | censured at Rome, 1632 Litucow Trav. v. 21 They are 


it is, for the King not to give an Act of Grace but his 
Power. 1650 R. Houtaxncwortn “uxerc. conc, Usurped 
Powers 66 So alone can I conceive it consistable with that 
|saying] of the prophet. 1660 R. Cokn Justice Vind. 30 
How these two are consistible, I do not understand, 

Consisting (kpnsi'stin), A//. a. [f. Consist 
+-1NG*,] That consists, holds together, agrees, 
ete. : sce the verb, Now Ods. or rare as adjective. 

+1. =Conststext a, 2 b. Obs. 

1623 Hart Arraignin, Ur. i. 39 ‘The neerer one growes 10 
his consisting age, the higher in colour is the urine. 1638 
A. Reap Chvrury. ix. 64 Gentlemen in their consisting age. 

+2. Holding together, cohcring; /rans/. united. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 3x Flame doth not niingle with Flame 
.. but only remaincth contiguous; As it commicth to passe 
betwixt Consisting Bodies. 1658-9 @urtou's Diary (1828) 
I1l.9 The armies of England, Scotland, and Ireland, are 
true and faithful..they are a consisting body. 

+3. Accordant, congruous, ¢tc.; = CONSISTENT 6. 

1700 Davpen Fables Ded. (1721) 14 More than is consist- 
ing with the fortune of a private man. @1714 BUKNET Own 
Time (1766) 11. 66 A consisting story .. supported in some 
circumstances by collateral proofs. 1726 W. R. Cnetwoou 
Adu, Capt. RK. Boyle 270 Receiving Visits..when you are 
from Home, is not consisting with our Spanish Customs. 

Consistorial (kpnsist6-rial), @ fad. med.L. 
consistorial-is, {. consistéri-ums: sce -AL. So F. 
consistortal.} Of or pertaining to a consistory. 

1. Of or pertaining to a bishop’s consistory. 

¢1450 Hou.rann J/ozlat 225 ‘The crovss Capone, a clerk 
vnder cleir weidis .. Was officiale .. In caussis consistoriale. 
1691 Woop Ath, O.xon, 1. 249 [He] practiced the Civil Law 
in .. the Court of Arches... Prerogative, and Consistoral of 
the Bishop of London. 1726 Avurre Parerg. 163 An 
Official or Chancellor, has the same Consistorial Audience 
with the Bishop himself that deputes him. 1805 East 
Reports V. 343 The consistorial court of the archdeaconry 
of Wells. 1877 Excycl. Brit, V1. 292/2 The consistorial 
courts of the bishops of the Church of England are now but 
‘the shadows of great names’. ‘ 

b. In Scotland, ‘applied to the commissary- 
court, lately abolished, which came in placc of the 
bishops’ court ? (W. Bell Dict, Law Scot. 1861). 

2. Of or pertaining to church government by 
consistories ; Genevan, presbyterian, 

1561 Reg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) 1.104 The con- 
sistoriall howse. 1593 Asp. Bancrort Dave. Positions i. iii. 
140 Here you haue Allobrogicall and Consistoriall stuffe. 
1675 R. Barcitay Afol, Quakers ii. § 14. 59 Profane Malig- 
nants.. accuse the Holy Consistorial and Presbyterian Go- 
vernment. 1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 1640/4 We shall .. be ever 
ready to maintain Your Majesties undoubted Supremacy 
against all Papal, Consistorial, or Democratical pretentions. 
1816 Keatince /rav. II. 220 The protestants... have now 
..aconsistorial church for every six thousand souls. Five 
such churches complete the circuit of a synod. 1889 A. H. 
Dryspate Hist. Preshyt. Eng. 413 Vhe consistorial or pres- 
byterian form of polity. 

3. Of or pertaining to the Papal Consistory. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4303/1 The Pope has appointed a 
Consistorial Congregation to meet the 27th Instant. 1777 
Watson Philip 1] (1839) 25 The Pope.. gave orders to 
Aldobrandin, the consistorial advocate, to finish the process 
. against Philip. 1877 Evcycl. Brit. V1. 292/2 His Holiness 
nominates in secret consistory to all consistorial benefices. 

Hence Consisto'rially a/v., in consistory. 

1624 GATAKER 7'ransubst, 110 Consistorially to censure 
and to determine truth in matter of faith. 1752 Cartx 
fist, Eug. 11.89 That he might .. send publickly for a 
legate to determine the cause consistorially. 

Consistorian (kensistOriin), a. and sb [ad. 
L, consistérian-us, f. consistirium: see -AN.] 

A. adj. +1. =ConsistoriaL 2. Obs. 

1593 Asp. BANcrort Dang. Positions in. 16 (L.) Their own 
seditious and consistorian ways, 1602 W. Watson Deca- 
cordon 275 The Consistorian, Caluinian, Cartwrightian 
puritans rule the rost. 1635 F. Winte Sadéath Ep. Ded. 
(1636) 21 Their owne consistorian Regiment. 1660 Mitton 
Griffith's Scrin. Wks. (851) 399 You next fall on the Con- 
sistorian Schismatics; for so you call Presbyterians. 

+2. =COoNSISTORIAL 1. Obs, 

1655 Futter Ch. //ist. iw. ii. § 26 Vhe University of Ox- 
ford [being] freed from Archiepiscopal Visitation .. the 
Wicklivists therein escaped from Gonsicnan censure. 

B. sé. 

+1. Occupier of a fixed spot ; settled inhabitant. 
Obs. rare. 

1599 Nasue Lenteu Stuffe (1871) 53 The consistorians, or 
settled standers of Yarmouth. 

+2. A member of the Roman Emperor's council. 

1609 HoLttanp Am. Alarcedl. 422 (R.) The prefect and 
theconsistorians, were inclosed within the compassof the wals. 

3. A Presbyterian. 

1606 Bre. Bartow Serm. (1607) Aiijb, Any Clerolaicall 
Consistorien, or Bench-Presbyterian. a 1670 Hacket Ad4, 
Williams un. 197 (D.) Our good King .. would neither 
be for the Consistorians nor Congregationers. 1889 A. 1. 
Dryspate //ist. Presbyt. Eng. 5 note, Among the early 
names applied to the rising Presbyterians were the Discipli- 
narians and the Consistorians. 

Hence + Consisto'rianly a/v., after the manner 
of a Consistorian. 

1593 Ane. Bancrort Dang, Positions t. vi. 29 Gibson hath 
penned this matter as Consistorianly as Catiline him selfe 
could haue done it, 

+ Consisto-rical, 2. Obs. [f. L. consistori-um: 
cf. historical.) Of or pertaining to a consistory ; 
consistorial, 

1611 G, H. Awti-Coten 9 The very same Consistoricall 
act, by which the arrest.. and Thuanus his Historie were 


faith-sold for consistoriezll Ilucre. 1762 tr. Dausching’s Syst. 
Geog. 1, 401] 1t] has likewise a consistorical jurisdiction over 
the Protestants and Papists in that city. 

Consistory ‘kensistori, hfnsirstari). Forms: 
a. 4-7 consistorie, 4-5 -cistorie, -sistoire, 
Gower), 6 -systorie, -y(e, 5- consistory; B. 4 
constorie, -ry, 5 constere, -stery, -stri, 6 -stre, 
-stry, (conystre). [a. ONF. consistorte= Central 
F. consistotre “Pr. consistori, \t. consistorio), ad. 1., 
consistortum, {. constsiére: sce Consist 7. and 
-oRY, The original meaning in L, was ‘ standing- 
place’, ‘waiting-rooni’, whence ‘ meeting-place of 
the emperor's council, the emperor's cabinct’. The 
original Eng. pronunciation was consistorie, whence 
co'nstslorie, syncopated in ME, co-nstorte, constrie.] 

I. Non-ccelesiastical senses. 

+1. A place where councillors mcct, a council- 
chamber. (Almost always as a translation of the 
corresponding French or L. word, and never ap- 
plied to anything Jinglish.) Ods. 

¢1320 Senyu Sag. 156 (W..) The scuen wise .. That child 
ladde to consistorie, ‘That is a stede withinne Rome, Ther 
men makes wise dome. 1382 Wyctir /sther v. 1 And he 
{the king] sat vp on his see, in the constori [1388 consistorie, 
Vulg. in consistorio palatii; 1611 royal house) of the paleis, 
1598 Frorio, Concistorio, a consistorie, or a councell house. 
1637 Heywoop Dial, x. 217, ] next prepare the Consistorie, 
Whereas the Deities in all their glory, Appoint their nicet- 
ings. 1756 Nucent Gr. Tour, France 1V. 241 Vhe hall 
called the grext consistory Jin Toulouse]. 

Jig. ©1555 Latimer Serm. 4 Nem. (1845 205 If thou wilt 
inguire his counsels, and enter into his consistory, thy wit 
will deceive thee. 1594 Suaxs. Rich, ///, u. ii. 151 My 
other selfe, my Counsailes Consistory, My Oracle, My 
Prophet. 

2. A meeting of cotncillors, a council: sec. 
that of the Roman Emperors ; so, poctically of the 
Olympian deities, etc. Olds. exc. Hist. or poet. 

1374 Cuaucer Troylus 1. 37 In Consistorie a-mong pe 
Grekes soone He..sette hym pere as he was woned to done. 
1503 Hawes Examp, Virt, iv. 42 The chaumbre where slie 
held her consystory. 1660 Wittsrorp Scales Comm. A iij, 
This noble Consistory of Senators. 1671 Mitton 7’. 8.1.40 
In mid air ‘Vo council summons all his mighty peers.. A 
gloomy consistory. 1703 Pore 7Aehars 285 At Jove's assent, 
the deities around In solemn state the consistory crown'd. 
1766 H. Wacroce Let?. conc. Rousseau ii. 148 Your set of 
Itterary friends .. hold a consistory to consult how to argue 
withamadman. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude x. Wks. (1889) 313 ‘1 
Creatures of one ethereal substance met In consistory. 1850 
Merivace Xout. Emp. (1865) 1. v. 231 Jupiter and Apolio 
.. were recognized in the consistory of the Gallic deities. 

+b. fig. A council; as the source of deerces 
or determinations, the scat of authority. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa /igden (Rolls) VI. 33 Out of pe concistorie 
of Goddis riztwisnesse com a decree. rg02z2 Ord. Cry'sten 
Men (NW. de W. 1506) 1. xxix. 327 In the consystorye of the 
blessed trynyte is determyned irrevocably that it us behoueth 
alltodye. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. (1772) 1. i. 21 In 
heaven's consistory ‘twas decreed. a 1652 J. Ssutn Sed. 
Disc. iv. 124 All the imperate motions of our wills issuing 
forth from the same consistory. 


+3. A court of judgement ; a tribunal. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Doctor's T, 162 Vhis false luge .. As be 
was wont sat in his Consistorie And yaf his doomes. 1566 
Painter Pad. Pleas, 1. 22 Licing come to the consistorie, 
where Appius set in iudgement, Claudius began to tell a 
tale and processe of the cause. 1589 PutTtennam Eng, 
Poeste i, vii, (Arb.) 166 The graue iudges Areopagites .. in 
their consistorie of lustice. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. 7. 
Matt. ix. 18 A Ruler of one of their lesser Judicatures or 
Consistories came. 

+4. A court, a company surrounding a throne, 
as in Acavenly consistory, c. of saints and martyrs. 

c1qgo Carcrave Sf. Aath. 450 Lryng vs, lorde, to pi 
hevynly concistory. 15.. //ours Bless. Virgin 93 All the 
heavenly consistorie ‘Fhee.. Do worship. 1641 Mitton 
Reform, 1. (1851) 26 This holy man with all the whole Con- 
sistorie of Saints and Martyrs that liv'd of old. 


+5. A standing-place, a station. Obs. rare. [So 
L. consistorium.) 

1592 NasHe P. Penslesse (Shaks. Soc.) 79 The spirits of the 
fire have their marsions under the regions of the moone.. 
their proper consistorie, from whence they cannot start 

II. Ecclesiastical senses. 

6. The ecclesiastical senate in which the Pope, 
presiding ovcr the whole body of Cardinals, de- 
liberatcs upon the affairs of the church. Also, a 
meeting of this body. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 257 The pope .. He bare it stille in 
his memoire, Till he cam to the consistoire. 1579 FENTON 
Guicctard. v. (1599) 195 Declared by the Pope, with the 
iustification of the consistory, Duke of Ramania. 1613 
Suaks. Hen, V71/, 1. iv. 92 Warranted By a Commission 
from the Consistornie, Yea, the whole Consistorie of Rome. 
1641 Mu.ton Acform, w (1851) 17 The Pope himselfe.. 
performeth all Ecclesiasticall jurisdiction as in Consssiory 
amongst his Cardinals, 1710 STEELE Zutler No. 10 P7 The 
Pope has lately held two other Consistories, wherein he 
made a Promotion of two Cardinals. 1856 Froune ¢/ ist. 
éne. 1. vii_ 149 His Holiness said that he would deliberate 
upon the appeal with the consistory. 1885 Catholic Dut. 
217 1 The ordinary meetings of the consistory, held about 
one a fortnight, are secret, they are usually, but not in- 
variably, presided over by the Hope. Public consistorics 
are held from time to tame ..in them the resolutions the 
Pope has arrived at in secret consistory are announced. 

7. A bishop’s court for ecclesiastical causes, and 


offences dealt with by ecclesiastical law; the 


CONSISTORY. 


diocesan court, held by the chancellor or commis- 
sary of the diocese. 

Formerly a court of great importance, having jurisdiction 
in matrimonial cases, questions of divorce, wills, adminis- 
tration, tithes, general ecclesiastical and moral discipline ; 
now having authority only over ecclesiastics. 

@ 1307 Sat. Consistory Crts. in Pol. Songs (Camd.) 159 Ant 
seththe y go coure at constory .. Seththen y pleide at bis- 
‘shopes plee. c1325 Poen: on Edw. //, 200 2bid. 332 If a 
man have a wif, and he ne love hire noht, Bringe hire to 
the constorie..he shal ben to-parted so faire as be wole 
bidde from his wif. 1362 LaNcLanp 2. 2. A. ut. 137 Heo 
bat ben Curset in Constorie countep hit not at a Russche; 
For heo Copep pe Comissarie and Cotep pe Clerkes. 1426 
Aupetay /oevis 39 Thai to here constri hom to here court 
call. 1§03-4 Vatton Church-w. Acc. (Somerset Rec, Soc. 
1890. 127) For syting of Emot Thurban and Rych. Wamper- 
fyld to y: Conystre. 1577 Harrison Zvgland 11. ix. (1877) 
I. 199. 189r LamBARDE Archeion (1635) 11 The Consis- 
torie, holden by his Commissarie at Canterbury, for his 
owne Diocesse. 1642 Jer. Taytor fisc. (1647) 85 Titus 
was also made a Bishop by the Apostles. S. Paul also was 
his ordainer. . His worke was..to constitute rites and formes 
of publike Liturgy, to erect a Consistory for cognisance of 
causes criminall. 1726 Aytirre Parerg. 191 Tribunals .. 
which in the Phrase of the Canon Law, are called Consis- 
tories. 1875 Stupss Const, Hist. III. 346 The archbishops 
in their prerogative courts, the bishops in their consistories, 
the archdeacons in some cases. .exercised jurisdiction in all 
these inatters. 1885 Catholic Dict. 217/1 Before tbe Refor- 
mation every English Bishop had his consistory, composed 
of some of the leading clergy of the diocese, presided over 
by his chancellor. ‘ 

b. The place where this court is held. 

1577 Harrison England u. ix. (1877) 1. 210 The second 
daie .. the court of audience of Canturburie is kept in the 
consistorie in Paules in the forenoone. 1641 Jernzes de la 
Ley 77 Consistory is the Counsell house of Ecclesiasticall 
persons. 1645 Pacitr /feresiogr. (1661) 45. 

ec. fig. 

1377 Lanci. P. 2. B. Prol. 99 Drede is at be laste Lest 
crist in constorie acorse ful manye. 1§9x 7voudb. Raigne 
A. Fohn (1611) 28 This heart that choller keepes a consis- 
torie, Searing my inwards with a brand of hate. 2640 Sir 
E. Derixe Carimelite (1641) 55, 1 .. leave you to the consis- 
tory of your own conscience. a@x1736 SoutH(J.), Christ him- 
self, in that great consistory, sball deign to step down from 
his throne. 


8. In the Lutheran Church, a board of clerical 
officers, local, provincial or national, usually ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, and charged with the 
supervision of ecclesiastical affairs. Its constitution 
and relations to other parts of the ecclesiastical 
administration vary greatly in different Lutheran 


states. 

The name was retained from the bishop’s consistory of pre- 
reformation times, of which this board retained more or less 
of the functions. The first comsistortuue was formed in 
Saxony in 1342; they were established in Protestant Ger- 
many generally in 1587. 

1698 J. CRuLL AZzscovy 88 The Ecclesiastical Government 
is ..administred by a Consistory and a Superintendent. 
1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Rel, Knowl. 11. 1217 When a con- 
sistorial constitution was established, the consistory stepped’ 
adroitly into the shoes of the bishop [in Germany}. 


9. In the Reformed, Genevan, or Presbyterian 
polity, a court of presbyters; in Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and the Reformed Churches of America, 
corresponding to the kirk-session in Scotland; in 
France, now, that of a larger area, corresponding 
to a presbytery. The term was also familiar in 
England in the ecclesiastical discussions and 


changes of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

21593 H. Smitn IW&s. (1867) I]. 447 At that time no dea- 
cons were chosen, nor consistories of elders erected. a@ 1600 
Hooker Ecc. Pol, vii. xxiii. § 11 If one convented before 
their consistories, when he standeth to make his answer, etc. 
1692 Quick Syuodicon p. xxx. (Disctpl. Reformed Ch. 
France ch. v. The Consistory Canon i', In every Church 
there shall be a Consistory made up of those who govern it, 
to-wit of its Pastors and Elders, and in this Assembly as 
well as in all other Cburch-Assemblies, the Pastors are of 
right to be Presidents. /dzd. p. xxxvii. (Colioguies Canon 
iv, As Consistories are subject and subordinate unto Collo- 
quies, so are Colloquies unto the authority of Provincial 
Synods, 21693 App. SANcROFT Sevi7. 18(L.), Lleft thee; thee, 
a single person; not a consistory of preshyters, or a bench 
of elders. 1839 James Loxis X/V, IV. 68 The consistory 
and synods were restricted in their functions, and rendered 
less frequent. 1873 Mortey Xousseau II. ros The consis- 
tory, composed mainly of a body of peasants, entirely bound 
to their minister in matters of religion, cited him to appear. 

10. attrzb. (in senses 6-9.) 

1§26-7 Vatton Church-w. Acc. (Sonuterset Rec, Soc. 1890, 
127’, For withdrawyng y* constre cowrte. 1§52 LYNDESAY 
Monarche 5762 Officialis, with thare Constry [7.7 consis- 
torie] Clerkis, 1561 Aeg. St, Andrews Kirk Sess. (1889) I. 
78 Vhei summond hym to compeir befoyr tham in the 
consistorie hows. 1768 Bracnstone Couim. 111.64 The con- 
sistory court of every diocesan bishop is held in their several 
cathedrals for the trial of. ecclesiastical causes. 1848 Ma- 
cauLay //ist. Feng. vi. (L.), ‘he Archidiaconal Courts, the 
Consistory Courts, the Court of Arches, the Court of Pecu- 
liars, and the Court of Delegates were revived. 1856 'roupDE 
‘list, Lug. 1. ii. 123 The small iniquities of the consistory 
courts had shaken the popular faith. 

+ Consisture. Ods. [irreg. f. CONSIST: sec 
-URE.] = CONSISTENCE. 

1776 ed. of Evelyn’s Syza 490 Trees proof against wea- 
pons..being of a consisture so hard. 


+Consittion. Ods.—' [ad. L. consttidn-em a 
sowing, n. of action f. consertre to sow.] 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Consition, a setting or planting. 


864 


1667 H. More Div. Dia?. Schol. (1713) 553 So far as it rather | 
implies ovz¢viéav, or a certain concretion and consition of | 


more in one. 1692 CoLes, Cozsztior, a planting together. 
Hence in some later Dicts. 

+ Conski'te, v. Obs. [f. Con- + skite (ON. skéta, 
OE. sctfaz): formed to represent F. conchier :—L. 
concacare.) ‘To befoul with ordure. Also adso/. 

3653 Urquuart Radelais u.xix, He had conskited himself 
with meer anguish and perplexity. 1708 Motteux 7did. v. 
i. (1737) 7 [They] have .. bewray’d, and conskited the 
whole Island. 1739 R. But tr. Dedekindus’ Grobianus 
182 Here each conskites, if Nature so dispose. 


Consobrinal, a. zorce-wd. [f. L. consdbrin-us 
cousin +-AL.] Having the relationship of cousin. 


1850 J. Hannay S. Fontenoy ww. vii, Two avuncular baro- 
nets, a consobrinal lord. 


+ Consobrine. Oés.—° [a. OF. consobrin, ad. L. 
consobrinus.| ‘ A sister's son’ (Cockeram 1623), 

+Conso‘cial, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. consoct-us 
united in companionship (f. covz- together + soczzs 
companion) +-AL.] Congenial. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 212 Suaveolent odours are 
consocial to the spirits. 1748 A. Hitt Let. to Afallet Wks. 


1753 11.334, I have found him full of a consocial sense, that 
suits me but too naturally. /ézd. I. 12. 


Conso‘ciate, @. and sd. fad. L. corsoczat-zs, 
pa. pple. of cozsoczére to associate together, join in 
fellowship (see next) ; cf. covesoczzs fellow. ] 

A. adj. Associated together ; united in fellow- 
ship or companionship. In early use as pa. ffle. 
= CONSOCIATED. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Adch. x.in Ashm. (1652) 179 To Angells 
consociate. 1577 est. 12 Patriarchs (1604) 98 Heart and 
outward profession must be consociate. 1661 R. L’ Estrance 
Relaps'd Apostate (ed. 3) 57 Their aiding and consociate 
Brethren. 1843 New Age 1 Nov. 116 The consociate family 
life. 1844 Lp. Houcnton A/enuz. Many Scenes 145 Con- 
sociate sovereigns thy preceptors are. 


B. sé. One associated with another; a partner, 
confederate, associate. 


1579 Fenton Guicciard. x1. (1599) 517 How he might make 
him his friend and consociate. a@ 1627 Haywarp (J.), Part- 


ridge and Stanhope were .. consociates in the conspiracy of | 


Somerset. 1632 Lirucow 7rav. x. 435 A constrayned con- 
sociat to their companeonry. 1855 Baitey AZystic 39 Con- 
soctate of divinity. 1880 Gorpon Chron. Keith 172 There 
is naught to register about its consociates. 

Consociate (kgnsdwfijeit), v.  [f. L. consoczat- 
ppl. stem of consoczare to associate, conjoin in fellow- 
ship, f. cov- together + soczére to associate, f. soczzs 
sharing, partaking, in partnership, fellow.] 

l. trans. To associate together, bring into as- 
sociation, companionship, partnership ; to conjoin 
in action, etc. 

1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1. 80 That bande .. that doeth 
consociate and ioyne in nature, the parentes towarde tbeir 
children. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 22 (1810) 30 Colly 
consociateth its waters with Axe. 1658 Ussuer Azz, vi. 
210 Other Kings .. had consociated their Fleets with Auto- 
phradates. 1715 BentLey Ser. x. 346 They have conso- 
ciated Jesus with Belial. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. I. 
xxx. 243 In Connecticut .. the Puritan Clergy, who were 
then .. consociated with the legislature. 1889 H. F. Woop 
Englishin. Rue Cain vi. 83 It was not anything consociated 
with either frostor snow. 

b. sfec. of Congregational churches in New 
England. 


1796 Morse Awiex. Geog. 1. 270 There are few congrega- 
tional churches that are consociated on tbe above principles. 

2. zxtr. To associate together, enter into as- 
sociation, fellowship, partnership, union; sec. in 
New England, to join in a consociation of churches. 

1638 Jackson Creed ix. xvii. Wks. VIII. 287 Between the 
Parties consociating. 1654 Trapp Cont. Psalus ii. 2 They 
consociate..to fight against his annoynted. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. vii. 235 Without ever consociating into the huge 
condense Bodies of Planets. 180r dxz. Reg. 1800 Pref. 4 
May all civilized nations consociate and co-operate for the 
general good. 3854 H. Mitrer Sch. & Sc/eut. (1858) 321 
Lodgers .. consociating together in pairs. 

3. To associate or keep company wth. 

3656 H. More Audtid. Ath, ui. xii. (1712) 126 The main 
reason why good spirits so seldom consociate with men. 
3826 Ii. Irvine Babylon I. 388 Sweetly consociating with 
those men who have in them the spirit of Antichrist. 

Hence Conso‘ciated f/. a., Conso-ciating fA/. 
a. and v7, sb. 

1616 T. Gopwin Moses § Aaron (1655) 175 The Hebrew 
word signifieth conjoining or consociating. 1669 BAaxTER 
Power Mag. & Ch. Past, iw. xxix, (1671) 32 The Concordant 
determination of Consociated Churches. 1828 E. Irvine 
Last Days 180 The covenant of wedlock, under whose 
united and consociated canopy all the health and prosperity 
of the rising generation doth grow, 

Consociation (kfnsdu:fi,2 fan, -sijzrfon). [ad. 
L. consoctation-en, £. consoctare to CONSOCIATE.] 

1. The action or fact of associating together; 
union in fellowship ; combination. 

1593 Bison Govt, Christ's Ch. 111 Wee must finde that 
consociation in the Gospell. 1603 Harsnet /’of. /uipost., 
When a Lyon a Fox and an Asse were met together in Pil- 
grimage It was much wondered at..what that Consociation 
meant. 31656 H. More Antid, Ath, i. xiii. (1712! 126 Such 
Examples of the consociation of good spirits being very 
scarce, 1804 W. Taytor in Azz. Kev. 11.224 The consocia- 
tion of tribes for plunder or defence. 1838-9 HAttam Hisé. 
“it. WL. iv. ut. § 100. 192 The consociation of male and 
female is the first species of ‘consent’. 1842 Miatt WVo2- 
cof. 11, 8x Truth has never heen found to make head in 
the world otherwise than by the consociation of its votaries. 


> CONSOLABLE. 


b. of thing s, 

1645 RuTHERFORD 7ryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 108 See a wise 
consociation of many acts of providence. 1649 JER. TayLor 
Gt. Exenp. uu. x. § 7.134 A consociation of many tbe worst 
acts, that a person ordinarily can be guilty of, 

2. Fellowship, companionship, close or familiar 


association (zw2é# any one). b. Also of things. 

1609 Biste (Donay) Wzsd. viii. 3 She glorifieth her nobilitie, 
having consociation with God. 1678 Cupwortx /zfel?. Syst. 
(1837) I. 24 This doctrine .. is altogether simple, and in- 
capable of any commixture or consociation with any other. 
1738 WarpurRTON Div. Legat?. 1. 378 A friendly Consociation 
with your kindred Elements. 1863 Mrs. C. Crarxe Shaks. 
Char, iv. 110 Experience has told us that our term of years 
is extended by a consociation with children. 

+3. An alliance or confederation. Oés. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Jmpost. 13 There was a Consociation 
between 3 or 4 Priests Devill-conjurers and 4 Discoverers or 
Seers. 1667 H. O_penpure in Phil, Trans. 11. 414 To 
enter into a consociation with Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, 
etc. 2685 STILLINGFL. Orig. Brit. iv, 210 They did avotd 
all Clubs called there Consociations. 

4. Eccl. A confederation of Christian churches 
or religious societies. +b. sfec. Applied by the 
English Puritans to the union of churches on a 
Presbyterian basis. c¢. Applied in New England 
to the confederation or union of Congregational 
churches, in a somewhat closer union than that of 
theoretical Independency. d. Hence, in U.S. a 
body of the nature of a permanent Council, elected 
from and representing the Congregational churches 
of a district, and possessing a certain tacitly con- 
ceded ecclesiastical authority. 

1647 Horuc Ch. Govt. xxxvi, A more strait and more firme 
consociation may be entred into, 1676 Atten Address 
Nonconf, 204 One principal end of Church Consociation .. 
is, that the better might help tbe worse, and the strong 
bring forward the weak. 

b,  164x ‘ SMectymnuus ’ Axsw. § 17 (1653) 70 The Con- 
sociation, or Combination of Churches into a Provinciall or 
Nationall Synode for the right ordering of them. 1646S. 
Botton Arraignuu. Err, 266 So there is the nature of a 
Synod, it is a Consociation of Churches. 168: H’hole Duty 
Nations 52 As the Christians .. went out of Congregations, 
into Consociation of Churches in Religion. 

c. 1644 J. Corton Keys Kingd. Heaven 57 Touching 
this great work of communion and consociation of churches. 
1702 C. Matuer Magu. Chr. v. i. (1852) 301 Consociation 
of churches is their mutual and solemn agreement to exer- 
cise communion in such acts, as aforesaid, amongst them- 
selves. 1735 B. Coteman Let. in E. Turrell Zz/e (Boston), 
The consociation of Churches is the very soul and life of 
the congregational Scheme. . without which we must be In- 
dependent, and with which all the good of Presbyterianism 
is attainable. 1765 T. Hutcninson Hist. Col, Alass. 1. 223 
There ought to be a consociation of churches. 1797 B. 
TrumButt Hist. Connecticut 1. xix. 1.488 There were. .five 
consociations and tbe same number of associations in the 
colony. 

qd. 1818 L. WiLtson (¢/¢/e), Review of Ecclesiastical Pro- 
ceedings in the Congregational Church and Society in 
Brooklyn (Conn.) and. . Proceedings and Result of the Con- 
sociation of Windham County, in February, 1817. 1857 
Annals Amer, Pulpit 1.368 He was arraigned by the Con- 
sociation to which he belonged. es. 

Hence Consocia‘tional a., of or pertaining to 
consociation; Consocia‘tionism, the principle or 
practice of the consociation of churches. 

1884 G. Huntincton in Chicago Advauce 11 Dec., They 
now sought a middle way between Presbyterianism and 
Congregationalism. That middle way was Consociationism. 

+Conso-ciator. Ods. [agent-n. in L. form 
from covsociare to CONSOCIATE.] One who con- 
sociates ; a partner. 

1646 GauLE Cases Consc, 68 One name of Witches is to he 
called Joyners or Consociators. 

+Consociety. Ods. [f. L. comsocius com- 
panion, partner (f. covz- together + soczzs fellow, 
companion): cf. Socizty.] Society together, 
fellowship. 

1624 Hreywoop Gunark. 1. 4x Others imagine, that she had 
mutual consocietie with Glaucus. /déd, vut. 385 O those 
soft fifteene yeeres, so sweetly past Which thou Calenus 
with Sulpitia hast In jugall consocietie. /é/d. 432 We Cali- 
donians desire consocietie with our equals in birth. 

Consol (kgnsg'l). Pl. consols, In Z/. An ab- 
breviation of Consolidated Annuities, i.e. the 
government securities of Great Britain: see Con- 
SOLIDATED b. (The singular is used only attribu- 
tively and in combination.) 

1970 Placid Man 1. 115 Her head was as full with wealth, 
scrip, omnium, consols, and lord-mayors shews. 1770 Gert/, 
Mag. XL. 592 Prices of Stocks Dec. 3..3 per Cent Consol. 
78, 4 per Cent Consol. 863. 1783 /ézd. LIII.1. 544 In the 3 
per Cent. Consols. 1794 Matuias Purs. Lit. (ed. 7) 340 Till 
with a pun old Caleb crown’d the whole, ‘ Consols, and not 
philosophy, console’. 1826 Disraen Viv, Grey wv. t. 140 
‘There is nothing like a fall in Consols to bring the blood of 
our good people of England into cool order. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockya A £con. 38 The inscription of one’s name for Consols 
in the books of the Bank of England. 
Eng. Tongue (1880) § 371. 

attrib, and Comdé., as consol-holder, consol market. 

3885 Pall Malt G. 18 Feb, 5/1 An idea in the Consol 
market. 1888 Spectator 1 Dec. 1672 The Consol-holder is 
not a criminal, but only the owner of land. 

Consol (in Organ-building) : see CONSOLE sé. 

Consolable (kpnsdu'lab'l), 2. [f. Consoxe v. 
+-ABLE: cf. L. consdlabil-ts, mod.F. corsolable.] 
‘That can be consoled or comforted. 


1871 Earre Philol. 


CONSOLATE. 


1721 in BaiLey. 1755 iu Jonson. 1859 TENNvson /d yds, 
Vivien 705 A long, long weeping, not consolable. A/od. He 
is not easily consolable for his loss. 

Henee Conso-lableness. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 

+Consolate (kpnsélct), Ap/. a. Obs. [ad. L. 
cousélat-us, pa. pple. of consélar7 to console. (The 
pple. oceurs in a pass. sense in later L.)] 

1. Consoled, comforted. In early use as a ffle. 

1475 CAxTon Jason 26h, In his vaillyance they were re- 
contorted, and in his good fortune consolate, 1635 QuaRLES 
Embl.v. xv. 303 He comes to make thee consolate. 1773 J 
Ross Fratricide (MS.) v1. 491 Now consolate and pleas d 
with having paid Nocturnal Orisons to Heaven. 1818 ‘T. 
L. Peacock Nightm. Abbey 4 One morning ..‘ he woke and 
found his lady dead’, and remained a very consolate widower 
(With humorous reference to disconsolat’]. Bins 

+ 2. /oosely, Consolatory, bringing consolation. 

1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa (1811) VIL. 40 Both a love and 
my gratitude would make a visit. .from my dear Miss Howe 
the most consolate thing in the world to me. 

[f. L. coz- 


+ Consolate (kpnsdle't', v. Obs. 
sélat- ppl. stem of consdlart to ConsoLn. Its 
pa. pple. in early tise was corsolate.] = CONSOLE. 

1475 [see prec.]. 1548 Ilatt Chron.(1809) 391 As one that 
came frendelie to visite and consolate her. /ééd. 495 When 
he had thus prudently consolate and appeased the myndes 
of hys men. r60x SHaxs. Af?s Well in. ii. 131. 1632 J. 
Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 66 With this letter the 
king became somewhat consolated. 1656 Kart Monn, Adzt. 
Jr. Parnass. 190 Using your endeavours to consolate the 
afflicted. 1773 J. Ross Fratricide (A/S.) v1. 720 To share... 
your Joys, Or consolate your Griefs. 

Henee Consolating A/V. a. 

%?1650 Don Beltianis 176 The consolating words of his 
Danisels. 


Consolation (kenséléi-fan).  [a. F. consolation 
(rath e. in Littré), ad. L. consdlation-em eonsoling, 
comfort, n. of action from consd/dr7 to CONSOLE. ] 

1. The action of consoling, cheering, or comfort- 
ing; the state of being consoled; alleviation of 
sorrow or mental distress. 

€1374 Cuaucer Jroylus 1.708 Men seyn, to wrecche is 
consolacion To haue another felaw in his peyne. 1485 
Caxton Paris § V. (1868) 23, 1 had hoped to haue had in 
the grete consolacyon. 1535 CoverpaLe Philem. 7 Greate 
ioye and consolacion haue I in thy loue. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. 
§ Cl. 1. ii. 174 This greefe is crown'd with Consolation. 
1671 Mitton Savzson 664 Unless he feel within Some source 
of consolation from above. 1726 W. R. Cuetwoop Adv. 
Capt. RK. Boyle 210 All the Advice we gave him brought 
hint no Consolation. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 10 
The earliest Christian pilgrims, for whose guidance and 
consolation in their journey a new star was created. ; 

2. (with J/.) An aet or instanee of consolation ; 
a person or thing that affords consolation ; a con- 
soling fact or cireumstanee. 

¢x400 Beryn 1102 The wich seyd shortly, for a molesta- 
cioune Ther was noon othir remedy, but a consolacioune. 
1526 Piler. Perf.\Wede W.1531) 13 b, Innunerable moo 
benefytes and consolacyons he hathe gyuen vs. 1667 Mit- 
ton P. L. xi. 495 Against such cruelties With inward con- 
solations recompenc’t. 1793 Smeaton Fdystone L. § 266 
One misfortune frequently becomes a consolation for an- 
other. 3875 Jowett Plate (ed. 21 1. 418 Pericles in the 
funeral oration is silent on the consolations of immortality. 

In some ecard games, as ombre, quadrille, 
ete, : see qtiots. 

The word occurs in Le Yen de f'Hombre, Paris 1709, p. 126. 

1768 Acad. of Play 46 Vhe Consolation is two Counters, 
which are paid to him or them that stand the Game if they 
win, or 1s paid hy them if they lose, whether it be by Remise 
or Codill. 1779 Hoyle's Games Impr. 114 (Quadrille\, Con- 
sotation, is a Claim, which is always paid by those who 
lose to those who win; whether by Codill or Remise. 1878 
H. H. Gisss Ombre 49 Consolation, the payment for the 
game, made by the Ombre when he lost, to the other 
players. 

b. Consolation race, match, etc. : one open only 
to those competitors who have been unsuccessful 
in the preceeding ‘events’. So consolation stakes. 

1866 OviDaA Clramdos 1.70 He is the most wretched ani- 
mal..he could not win in a consolation scramble. 

+ Consolative, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. cou- 
solatif, -ive, ad. late 1.. cousdlativ-us (Isidore), f. 
cousolat- ppl. stem: see -IVE.] Consolatory. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. 1, (W.de W. 1495) 2324/2 Thou 
sholdest .. haue warned hym by wordes consolatyue. 1655 
tr. Fraucion 16 All the consolative Arguments his invention 
could suggest. 

+ Consola'tor. Obs. [a. L. consdlitor, agent-n. 
f, cousdliri to Conso.r. Cf. F. consolatcur (16th e. 
in Littré\.] =Conso.er. 

@1§40 Barnes H’ks. 293 (R.) The glorious consolatour of 
the Holy Ghost. 1613-31 /’7tmer onr Lady 477 O Thon 
consolator best, Of the soule the sweetest guest. xzor W. 
Nicuots Consolat. Parents 112 There is a Crowd of Con- 
solators standing still about them, 1765 Jounson Note on 
on, 11, i, x2 In some of the Protestant churches there 
is a kind of officers termed consolators for the sick. 

Conso'latorily, a/v. 
a consolatory way. 

1836 Lanpor Peric. § Asf. Ixxviii, 1 cast down my eyes, 
and said consolatorily, ‘It is difficult’, etc. 

Conso'latoriness. [f. next+-NxEss.] Con- 
solatory quality ; ‘aptness to give comfort’. 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio). 

Consolatory (kgnsplitori), z. and st. [ad. 1. 
consdlaléri-us, {. cousdlilor: see above and -ory.] 

Vou. II. 


[fas next +-Ly¥2.] In 


865 


A. adj. Tending, fitted, or designed to console ; 
bringing consolation, 

¢1430 tr. 7. &@ Aewpis in. xxi. (1890) 88 If pis lyve be 
onerouse and hevy, yette. .hit is.. muche inore consolatory 
pen hit was snmtyme in the olde Jawe. 1580 ‘I, Hine (¢i¢/e) 
A Consolatorie Epistle to the afflicted Catholikes. 63x 
Gouce God's Arrows ui. § 54. 284 Oft were the Disciples .. 
coinforted by Christs presence and consolatory speeches. 
1763 Jounson Let. to Aliss Porter 12 Apr. in Boswell, 
I know not what to say to you condolent or consolatory. 
1856 Sir LB. Bron /'sychol, /ng. 1. itt.93 Vhis is tome a 
very acceptable and consolatory view of the subjeci. 1866 
Mrs. GasKet Wives & Dan. \.7 We shall go back to town 
on Friday .. said Lady Agnes, in a consolatory tone. 

+ B. sd. ‘A speech or writing containing topieks 
of eomfort’ (J.). Ods. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes wv. 1.171 [Vo] have the advan- 
tage of her eare to convey his Consolatories, Suasories, etc. 
1671 Mitton Samson 657 Consolatories writ With siudied 
argument, and much persuasion sought, 

+ Consolatrice. Obs. rare. [a. V. consolatrice, 
fem. of consolateur see -TRICE.] = next. 

1494 Fanvan Cro, u, xlix. 33 Oure moste Consolatrice, 
that moste blessyd virgyn our Lady. 

Consolatrix (kpnsdlé'triks). rare. [a. (med. 
L. consdlatrix, fem. of cousdlator: ef. administra- 
trix, and see -TRIX.] A female consoler. 

1632 Litucow raz, 1. 16 Venus was the Consolatrix of 
amorous paynes. 1862 Mrs. OLiruant Salem Chapel xxvi, 
When he went back, Love, the cousolatrix, met him again. 

Consolde, OF. form of CoxsounD, comfrey. 

Console (kpnsoul', sb. Arch.,cte. Also consol. 
[a. F. console (16th e.): Littré suggests that it is 
abbreviated from consolider to CoNSOLIDATE.] 

l. Arch. A variety of the bracket or eorbel ; ap- 
plicd more partieularly to an ornamental chock of 
uniform breadth or faee, its profile a straight-lined 
or scroll-shaped figure or foliage (tsually an ogec 
curve terminating in a volute above and below), 
surmounted by a horizontal tablet ; fixed upright 
against a wall or other surface and serving singly 
as a ledge to support something. Also, a similar 
figure earved in relief on a keystone, ete., for 
ornament, the horizontal tablet being frequently 
absent. 

1706 Puitwips, Console (Fr.in A/asonry), a kind of Bracket 
or pie uldering-piece that juts out, and serves to support a 
Cornice, or to bear up Figures, Busts, Vessels and other 
Ornaments of the like Nature. 1754 Br. Pococke Trav. 
(1889) II. 139 The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Caesars. 1835 Becxrorn A lcobaca § B.in Miss 
Yonge Cameos (1877) Il. xiv. 159 The graceful arching of 
the roof, unsupported by console or column. ¢ 1856 Arcéit. 
Publ, Soc. Dict. s.v. Bracket, The difference between a 
hlock, a cantilever, a console, a modillion, a mutule, and a 
tassel, depends chiefly upon the place in which each of 
these varieties of the bracket or corbel is employed. /6/d., 
Console..an ornament in any material which projects about 
half its height or less, for the purpose of carrying anything. 
1862 H. Spencer first Princ. u. xv. § 124 (1875) 352 The 
bust that stands on the console. 

b. The ‘earrier’ of a breeeh-loading gun, a 
kind of bracket-truss for supporting the breech- 
serew when withdrawn preparatory to loading. 

1882 Notes on Constr. of Ordnance \U.5.) No. 1. 20 July 
r If [the gas} meets with an obstacle, as the arm of the 
console, it will result in the breaking of the hinge that unites 
it tothe gun. 1890 Exginvering 31 Jan. XLIX. 109/3. 

ec. Used in U.S. for a bracket on a wall for 
supporting machinery, and the like. 

2. Short for covsole-table (see 4). 

3840 L. S. CostELto Susmer antong Bocages ¥. 376 A 
fine bed and marble-topped console. 1856 Lever WWartins 
of Cro’ M.2 Inlaid consoles and costly tables of ‘ Marque- 
terie’, 

3. A ease or frame enclosing the elaviers, draw- 
knobs, ete., of an organ ; esp. when separate from 
the body of the instrument, as in organs with eleetrie 
action. 

{Originally bracketed out from the body of the organ, like 
the keyboard of a cottage piano.] 

x88 C. A. Epwarps Organs 67 The term consol, or the 
French form console, is used in referring to the complete 
claviers, draw-knobs, etc., when set up separaiely at a dis- 
tance from the body of the instrument. .or more particularly 
where the electric action is used. 1885 Eng/ncer 28 Aug. 
56/1 The console is placed almost in the centre of the 
screen [at Westminster Abbey]. x891 Déscovery 1 Feb. 6 
This cable terminates..on the organist’s key desk or ‘con- 
sole’, as it is called. Fron this ‘console ’the current passes 
.-to the various sounding parts of the instrument. 

4. Comb. Console-table, a table supported by a 
fixed bracket against a wall; also, a movable side- 
table stippoited by consoles; console-mirror, 2 
mirror fixed to the wall supported ona console. 

1813 L.xaminer 1 Feb. 71/2 Sofas, fauteuils, console- 
tables. 1863 J. Brown /fore Suds. (1882) 166 Sbe caught 
sight of her own face in a console mirror. 1874 Contes). 
Kev. Oct. 759 For chimney pieces or console tables such a 
mode of treatment nay be legitimate. 1888 Sale 6 Exch. 
13 Sept. 5/2 A fine old gilt console table with marble top 
..with splendid plate glass over. Total height about 9 ft. 

Console (kgnsél), v.  [a. F. console-r (13th c. 
in Littré) (=Sp. consoler, It. consolure’, ad. L. 
consohire, collateral form of consildri, {. con-+ 
sélari to solace, soothe. A late word which has 
taken the place of the earlier ConsoLaTe.] 


CONSOLIDATE. 


trans. To comfort in mental distress or depres- 
sion; to alleviate the sorrow of (any one); ‘to 
frce from the sense of misery ’ (J.). 

1693 Dravpen Purvenal x, Till 1, thy consul sole, con- 
sol'd thy doom. 1742 Porn Dune. w. 542 Others the Syren 
Sisters warble round, And empty heads console with empty 
sound. 1761 J. Dewesin A/rs, Delany's Corr. 8 July, | am 
but aaah qualified at present to Sontag upon the great 
loss you have sustained. 1794 Ilurv Life earburton in 
W's bheks. (1811) 1. 23 Mr. Pope .. consoled himself and his 
friend with this sarcastic reflexion. 1871 RK. F. Wevmoutu 
Enph. & uphues seeks to console Eubulus on the death of 
his daughter, 

absol. 1821 Surrey Prometh. Unb.1. 820 Earth can con- 
sole, Hleaven can torment no more. J 

Consolement (k/nsdu'linént). 
-MENT.] Consoling, consolation. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl 11813) V. 72 Her sooth- 
ings and consolements. 

Consoler (kgnsdulo1. [f. ConsoLe v. + -ER}.] 
One who consoles ; = the earlier Conso.avor. 

1741 RicHarpson amela I. 213 Nota Person in it, but 
turned..her Consoler. 1746 Metsoru hay vin. xix. ¢R,), 
I have recourse to my books, as to the sovereign consolers 
of my sorrows. 1847 Loner. /:7. 1. v, Death, the consoler 
1881 Miss Brappon sf. El. 113 Playing the unaccustomed 
part of consoler. ; 

+ Conso'lid, v. Olds. [a. F. consohde-r 14the.,, 
ad. L. consoltdare.| = CONSOLIDATE. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 29/1 Vhe holy ghoost. .affermeth 
and consolideth softe thynges by the gefte of strengthe. 
1541 R. Copcann Guydon's Quest. Cirurg., In consolydynge 
the woundes and redusynge the lyppes. — /ormexd. TY ij, 
It.. engendreth flesshe and consolydeth. 

+ Consolid, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. Con- + Som, 
after consolidate, etc.) Solid, compact. 

1614 Sco. Venus (1876) 43 Shrunke within a hard consolid 
barke. , 

|| Conso-lida, + Consolyde: = Consounn. 

1480 Caxton O2id's Alet. x. vi, Flowres, lylyes, rooses, 
margarytes, and cousolydes. 

+Conso'lidant, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. cov- 
solidant a, and sb., properly pr. pple. of comsolid- 
er, ad. L, consolidare to CONSOLIDATE. | 

A. adj, That consolidates. Of medicines. 
Tending to unite or heal (wounds, fractures, ete.) 

1755 Jounson, Consolidant adj., that which has the quality 
of uniting wounds. So 1775 in Asu, 1828 in Weester, and 
in mod, Dicts. _ ; : 

B. sb. A medicine given to promote the healing 
of wounds, fractures, ete. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Min. 375 The ulcers of the 
spleen. .are cured, by expurgation, abstention, and consolid- 
ants. 1696 Piurirs, Consolidants. 1721-1800 in Baie. 
1775 Asu, Consolidant, a remedy toclose up and heal wounds. 
1828 in WensTeR , and in mod. Dicts. 

Consolidate (kpnsglidet), pp/. a. [ad. L. con- 
solidét-us, pa. pple. of consolidare: see next. 
Partly treated as short for consolidated.| = Cox- 
SOLIDATED. 

a. as fa. ffle. (Now chiefly focéic.) 

153 Exvot Gov. 11. xxvi, Experience. . whereby knowledge 
1s ratified and (as 1 mought saye) consolidate. 1540 «ict 32 
flen. VI1i, c. 25 All maner tytles ben now conioyned, con- 
solydate, vnited, and vested..in the Kinges moste royall 
persone. x555 Enen Decades 211 A waleryshe nuryshement 
not well consolidate. 1642-7 H. More /'oews 141 She 
hath consolidate Its tender limbs which earst did feebly 
bend. ¢ 1674 Scot. Grievances nuder Lauderdale 25 ‘To be 
consolidate into that malign meteor. 1842 TENNvSON 772wo 
Voices 366 Vho' all experience past became Consolidate in 
mind and frame. 1873 Mrs. H. Kine Disciples Overture, 
The strife of Races scarce consolidate. 

tb. as adj. Obs. rare. 

1638 Ger. Demands conc. Covenant 7 Not any more as 
divided members, but as one consvlidate lump. 

Consolidate (kpnsg'lidet’, v. [f. L. consolidit- 
ppl. stem of consolidare, {. con- + solidave to make 
firm or solid, f. so/rd-us Souip.] 

1. ¢rans. To make solid; to form into a solid 
or compact mass; to solidify. 

1653 H. Cocan Drod. Sie. 2 The humor which is consoli- 
dated in the day by the power of the sun. 1700 Astry tr. 
Saavedra-Faxardo 11. 236 Melted Metals .. afterwards 
consolidated. 1759 Dudamel’s [1usb. 1. xiii. (1762) 64 The 
former ..consolidate the ground. 1885 Sir N. Linney in 
Law Rep. 15 Q. B. Div. 4 The metalling of the roads is 
better and more quickly consolidated by steam rollers. 

2. To make lirm or strong; to strengthen (now 
chiefly power, established systems, and the like». 

¢1540 in I icary'’s Anat, (1888) App. ix. 223 The which 
{plaster} doith both consolidate and comforte the membre. 
1639 G. Daniet Ecedus. xxvi. 33 A vertuous woeman doth 
Consolidate Her husband. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandson 
(1781) Il. iv. My forgiveness .. would consolidate his 
reconciliation with Sir Charles Grandison. 1759 Svaimer in 
Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser. 11. 477, 1V. 413 Vhe Lite Successes. by 
Sea and Land. . have consolidated the power of the Minister. 
1839 Turtwatt Greece 11. 191 To aim ratherat consolidat- 
ing and securing his empire than at enlarging it. 1871 
Morterv J olta ire’ 1886) 82 The English way of narrowing 
the mind and consolidating the social order. 

3. To combine compaetly into one mass, body, 
or connected whole territories, estates, companies, 
administrations, eommereial concerns, and the like ; 
rarely, things material). sfee. b. To unite two 
parishes, benefiees, or offices; c. To unite the 
property and superiority, or the property and oc- 
ctipaney of land in tlie same person. 


[f. prec. + 
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CONSOLIDATED. 


1s11-2 Act 3 Hen. VII/, c. 17 § 14 To annexe, appropre, 
unitye, and consolidate the forseid Churche, Parsonage and 
Glebe-landes. 1712 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens \ed. 4) 
60 When two Churches are consolidated, the Rates... are 
still to be separate as before. 1786 W. THomson Hatson’s 
Philip I11,, v1. (1839) 365 The duke of Feria..consolidated 
the territories of both branches of the Austrian race into one 
extensive and mighty empire. 1816 J. Smitu /anorana 
Sc. & Art 1.11 When the iron is required to be doubled, or 
two or more pieces consolidated. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
V.201 The legal existence of a woman. .during her marriage 
..is incorporated or consolidated into that of her husband. 
1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot, 222 The proprietor must .. 
consolidate the two estates of property and superiority. 
1870 Daily News 11 Feb., The telegraphs have not only 
been transferred, but consolidated. 

+4. spec. To cause (the sides of a wound, the 
parts in a rupture or fracture) to unite or grow 


together, and so to heal. Oés. 

1563 T. Gate Axtidot, 1. 48 Vo make fleshe growe in 
woundes and to consolidate and heale them. 1607 TorsELL 
Four-f, Beasts (1673) 148 The Brains of a Dog in Lint and 
Wool laid to a mans broken odones.. doth consolidate and 
joyn them together again. 1767 Goocn 7reat, Wounds I. 
364 Endeavouring to stop the effusion of blood, and consoli- 
date the vessels. @1788 Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 46 Con- 
solidating the parts supposed to be broken or torn. 


+b. adsol. Obs. 

1656 RipcLey Pract. Physick 39 We must consolidate 
with Syrup of Comfrey. /é7d. 72 Congelation requires 
Dissolvers; Ruptures, means that consolidate. é 

5. To unite or combine in oue comprehensive 
statute (a number of distinct statutes, laws, or acts 
bearing upon the same subject). 

1817 Parl. Debates 778 A bill to amend and consolidate 
the different acts for regulating the residence of the clergy. 
1858 L. Bucuer in Phzlol. Soc. Trans. 54 To consolidate 
means to sum up in one statute the enactments of many 
others. 1864 Burton Scot. Ady. Il. i. 110 Employed in 
editing and consolidating tbe Scottish Acts. 


6. To unite (several items of revenue) into one 
fund, applicable to certain purposes collectively ; 
to combine a number of claims on the public ex- 


chequer or similar debts into one stock. 

1753 [see ConsouipaTED b]. 1785 Burke SJ. Nadbod 
Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 250 It is probably the first debt 
ever assuming the title of consolidation, that did not express 
what the amount of the sum consolidated was, 1819 REES 
Cycl. s.v. Fietds (L.), It consisted of a great variety of taxes 
and duties which were in that year consolidated. 1845 
Mc¢Cuttocn 7axation un. v. (1852) 237 The customs duties 
were again consolidated in 1825 by the act 6 Geo. IV. 
Cap. 111, 

7. intr. (for reft.). a@. To become solid or firm. 
b. To combine or unite solidly or compactly. 
+¢. To grow together as the parts of a wound or 
fracture (ods.). 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 785 Hurts and ulcers of the head re- 
quire it not..dryness maketh them more apt to consolidate. 
1654 H. L’'EstranGe Chas. / (1655) 1 Those tender limbs 
began to consolidate and knit together. 1690 Locke //72, 
Und. u. xxiii. (ed. 3) 166 They unite, they consolidate, 
these little Atoms cohere. 
Surgeons..say, The Parts begin to consolidate, i. e. to joyn 
together in one Piece. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) 121 
These small weights have no effect at all until they con- 
solidate, and by their number grow into a great one. 1885 
Lyells Elen. Geol, xxix. 470 It being assumed that co- 
lumnar trap has consolidated from a fluid state. 

Consolidated (kgnsg'lideitéd), Af/. a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ED.] Made solid, firm, or compact ; solidi- 
fied ; combined, unified. 

a1850 CaLHoun Hs. (1874) II. 387 All consolidated go- 
vernments,—governments in which a single power predomi- 
nates, are necessarily despotic. 1859 Gray Less. 12 Bot. 
47 These consolidated plants are evidently adapted and 
designed for very dry regions. 1871 TYNDALL Fragmz Sc. 
(ed. 6) I. xii. 386 A mass of partially consolidated mud. 

b. esp. of sources of revenue, funds, debts, etc. 

Consolidated annuities: the Government securitiesof Great 
Gritain, including a large part of the national debt, con- 
sisting originally of a great variety of public securities, 
which were consolidated in 1751 (25 Geo. II. c. 27) into a 
single stock bearing interest at 3 per cent. (In 1889, the 
interest was reduced to 2¥ per cent., and is to be further re- 
duced in 1903 to 24.) See also the abbreviated form Con- 
soi(s. Consolidated und: the united product of various 
taxes and other branches of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland, whence the interest of the national debt, the 
grants to the Royal Family, the Civil List, and other 
charges not dependent upon annual vote in Parliament, are 
paid. 

1753 Bank of Eng. Dividend Bk. 5 Jan., A list of the pro- 
prietors in the capital or joint stock of 3 per cent. con- 
solidated annuities erected by an Act of Parliament (25 Geo. 
{I. 1760 1 Act. 1 Geo. //1, ¢.7 Joint stock of three pounds 
per centum annuities consolidated at the Bank of England. 
1785 Burke Sf. Nabob Arcot's Debts Wks. IV. 240 The 
right honourable gentleman leads to battle his last grand 
division, the consolidated debt of 1777. 1786-7 Act 27 
Geo. [1], c. 13 § 55 Three pounds per centum consolidated 
annuities. /é/d. c. 47 Shall be carried to and constitute a 
fund to be called the Consolidated Fund. 1796 Cnt. RuMForp 
in Phil. Trans. LX XXVII. 215 To accept of one thousand 
pounds stock, in the three per cent. consolidated public 
funds of thiscountry. 1818 Pard. Debates 1421 hese grants 
should be charged on the hereditary revenue of the crown, 
instead of the consolidated fund. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., 
The portions of the Roman Cantshdaiel Debt which had 
--fallen to the charge of Italy. 1875 Jevons AZoney (1878) 
249 A certificate of consolidated stock entitles the holder to 
an annuity. P . 
Conso'lidating, w?/. sd. 


[f. ConsoLIpATE v. 
+-1NG1.] Consolidation. 


1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey) s. v.," 
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1661 BraMHALL Fust Vind. ii. 22 For the speedy knitting | 


together and consolidating of that broken bone. 1722 Pri- 
pEAaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 63 The consolidating of 
two Parishes. . 

Consolidating, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING2.] 
That consolidates ; uniting: healing wounds. 

1707 Vulpone 22 Vhe Peace of both Nations is in Danger 
hy this Consolidating Union. 1725 Braptey Fane. Dict. 
IL. s.v. Spéder, The Web of the Spider is vulnerary, astrin- 
gent and consolidating. 

Consolidation (kfnsp:lidéi-fan). [ad. L. con- 
solidation-em, n. of action f. corsolidare to Con- 
SOLIDATE: cf. F. cossofzdation (16th c. in Littré).] 

l. The action of making solid, or of forming 
into a solid or compact mass ; solidification. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 1346 Those temperatures, 
heats, tinctures, and consolidations (if I may so say) which 
have beene talked of. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 
(J.), Vhe consolidation of the marble, and of the stone, did 
not fall out at random. 1848 CarPenter 4 xin. Phys. 29 
Formed simply by the consolidation of fibrin. 1871 Tyn- 
Dati Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) ix. 303 Think of the ages which the 
molten earth required for its consolidation. 4 

2. fig. A making firm or strong ; confirmation. 

1611 CotGr., Consolidation, a consolidation, a strengthen- 
ing, sound-making, «1648 Lp. Herpert Hen, V/// (1683) 
11 He first offered a League to Henry the seventh, and for 
consolidation thereof, his Daughter Margaret. 1787 Fraud. 
Convention 368 in Story Conn Const. U. SI, 256 We kept 
steadily in view that which appeared to us the greatest 
interest of every true American, the consolidation of our 
Union. 1844 H. H. Witson Srit. Jndia V1. 588 The pros- 
perity and consolidation of the British Empire in India. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. iv. 231 A time of com- 
parative peace, which he devoted to the consolidation of 
his power. ; 

3. Combination into a compact mass, single 
body, or coherent whole ; combination, unification. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 45 The union and con- 
solidation of the vegetable juice to the divers parts of the 
individual. 1690 Locke Alu. Und. ti, xxiii. (R.), Wherein 
consisted the union or consolidation of the part of those 
bonds or of that cement. 1818 Hatiam Alid, Ages (1872) 
I. 305 Are we to infer that no consolidation of the German 
clans. .had been effected. 1871 Mortey /’o/taire (1886) 247 
The first germs of social consolidation and growth. 

4. In various specific applications : 

+a. Surg. The uniting of the fractures of a 
broken bone, of the lips of a wound, etc. Ods. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 35 Be war pat. .no ping ellis bat 
lettib consolidacioun falle bitwene pe lippis of pe wounde. 
1bid. 48 Pe boon may neuere wib verri consolidacion be con- 
sowdid. 1§41 R. Coptanp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., There 
is .ij. manners of consolydacyon, oneistrewe. 1615 CRooKE 
Body of Man 267. 

b. The uniting of two benefices or offices. 

is11-z Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 17 § 14 The appropriacion 
unycion or consolidacione of the same Patronage. .to the said 
Abbot and Convent. 1845 4ct 37 Hen. V/I/,¢c.21 § 3 An 
Union or Consolidation of two Churches in one. 1712 PRi- 
DEAUX Direct, Ch.-wardens(ed. 4)62 The lawful Reasons for 
a Consolidation were, 1. The vicinity of the Churches. 1796 
PEGGE Axnonynt, (1809) 444 Consolidation, or the union of 
divers places in the person of one man, is a great obstacle 
to justice and equity. ‘ 

e. Civil Law, ‘ The uniting the possession, occu- 
pancy, or profits, etc. of land with the property, 
and vice versa’ (Wharton). Jesdal Law. ‘ The 
reunion of the property, or domednxdeum wwtile, with 
the superiority, or doméntum dérectum, after they 
have been feudally disjoined’ (Bell Dect. Laz Scot). 

1641 Termes de la Ley 78 In this case a consolidation is 
made of the profits and propertie. 

a. Legts/ation. The combination of two or more 
bills, acts, or statutes in one; the bringing to- 
gether in one act of a number of enactments or 
provisions bearing upon a certain subject. 

1721 J. Aistante Sp. Ho, Lords 19 July (T.), It was some 
surprize to me to find myself translated all on a sudden 
into this bill against the directors, under the new- fashioned 
term of consolidation. 1846 Pexxy Cycl. Suppl. 1. 661/1 To 
remedy these inconveniences several acts were passed in 
the session of 1845, which are now commonly called the 
‘Consolidation Acts’. The first is the ‘Companies’ Clauses 
Consolidation Act’ by which were consolidated all the pro- 
visions which had usually been inserted in acts with re- 
spect to the constitution of companies incorporated for 
carrying on undertakings of a public nature. 

e. Law. The merging of two or more actions at 
law by a court or judge, in order to avoid the 
expense and delay arising from the trial of a mul- 
tiplicity of actions upon the same question. 

1817 W. Setwyn Law Néisé Prius(ed. 4) 11.923 Inactions 
upon a policy of assurance against several underwriters, the 
court, by consent of the plaintiff, will make a rule, on 
the application of the defendants, which is called the con- 
solidation rule, for staying the proceedings in all the actions 
except one, upon the defendants undertaking to be bound 
by the verdict in that action. 

f. Finance. The combining of two or more 
sources of revenue into a common fund, or of 
varied forms of public indebtedness into a stock 
bearing interest at a uniform rate. 

1785 Burke Sp. Nabeb Arcot's Debts 28 Feb. Wks. TV. 210 
Collected into a second debt from the nabob of Arcot, 
amounting to two millions four hindred thousand pounds 
.. This is known hy the name of the Consolidation of 1777. 
/bid.250 When this consolidation of 1777 was first announced 
at the Durbar, it was represented authentically at 2,400,000/, 
1845 MeCui.ocn Saxration u. v. (1852) 236 In 1787..Mr. 
Pitt introduced and carried his famous measure, the 


CONSONANCE. 


27 Geo. III. cap. 13, for the consolidation of the customs 
duties. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., The Bill for the consolid- 
ation of the {Prussian] debt. 

g. Bot. = ADNATION. 

1851 G. Mantett Petrifactions 48 Formed by the conflu- 
ence and consolidation of the bases of the petioles. 

Consolida'tionist. [f. prec. + -1st.] One 
who advocates consolidation. 

1883 American VI. 202 Would it not unite the consolida- 
tionist and the advocate of state rights? 

Consolidative (kgnsg'lideitiv), a.(& sb.) [a. F. 
consolidatif, -ive (16th c, in Paré), f. L. ppl. stem 
consolidat-: see -1VE.] Serving to consolidate ; 
tending to heal fractures, wounds, etc. 

c1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 164 Also pou3 a man wolde 
soude pe woundis of be Iungis wip ony medicyne bat is 
consolidatif. 1558-68 WarbeE tr. Adexis’ Secr. 33 b, Some 
consolidative or healing oyntementes, 1654 CHARLETON 
Physiol. 382 The sole benignity and Consolidative Energy 
of Nature. 

+b. assé. A medicine with these properties. Ods. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 6 (MS. B.) Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis pat bub closeres & consouderes. ; 

Consolidator (kgnsp'lideitar). [a. L. consolid- 
ator, agent-n, f. consolidare: see above and -or.] 
One who or that which consolidates; a strengthener 
of bonds of union ; a combiner, amalgamator, etc. 

Used by De Foe in the title of a book on current religious 
and political dissensions, as a designation of the House of 
Commons. 

1705 Dr For (¢i¢/e), The Consolidator; or, Memoirs of sun- 
dry ‘Transactions from the World in the Moon, /éz:d. (1840) 
236 They .. are called in a word .. very like our English 
word Representative ; and..they lately obtained the vene- 
rable title of the Consolidators ; and the machine itself, the 
Consolidator. 1705 Double Welcome xxxii, Con... .dators 
to Consolidate, And Tack our T[rimmlJers to their own dear 
Fate. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 407 A consolidator of all 
sympathies. 1884 J. W. Smitu (¢2t¢/e), By Josiah W. Smith 
.. Retired Judge of County Courts. .and one of the consoli- 
dators of the Chancery Orders. 1889 L. W. Bacon in The 
Forum (N.Y.) Mar. 114 A quickener of trade and a con- 
solidator of national unity. f 

Conso'lidatory, @. [ad. L. type *covsolida- 
téri-is, £. consolidator : see prec. and -ony.] Hav- 
ing the purpose of consolidating. 

1889 Daily News 5 Dec. 3 They needed a consolidatory 


ct. 

+Consorlidature. Ots.-° [f. L. consolidat- 
ppl. stem +-URE.] 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), Consolidature, a consolidation. 
Hence 1775 in As; and in some mod. Dicts. 

Consoling (kgnsdu'lin), pA/. a. [f. CONSOLE v. 
+ -InG?.] That consoles, comforting. 

a1704 T. Brown Praise Drunkenness Wks. (1730) 1. 33 
Noah .. passed away the melancholly hours of confinement 
..With a consoling bottle. 1797 Mrs. Ravcurre /talian i, 
Ellena .. was patient to her infirmities, and consoling to 
her suffering. 

Hence Conso‘lingly adv. 

1880 Ouipa A/otks Hi. 70. 1887 Hatt Caine Son of 
Hagar Prol. 16 The old woman stroked her consolingly. 

Consols, sd. 4/. : see Consot. 

Consommacion, obs. f. CoNSUMMATION, 

+Consomme, wv. Oés. [a. F. consomme-r, ad. 
L, consumimare to CONSUMMATE, finish, complete, 
bring to a head orend. Also in OF. conszemer, 
whence CONSUME v.2] ¢vazs. To make coniplete. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A.1. xix. 60 The whycbe accorde 
of peas ought not to be consommed nor ful made whythout 
the pryncys license, 

|| Consommé (konsome). [F., sb. use of pa. 
pple. of cossommer: see prec.] A strong broth or 
soup made by slowly boiling meat for a long time. 

1824 Byron Fan xv. |xxi, Salmi..consommeé. . purée. 

Jig. a 1845 Syp, Smitn in Life 1. 308 Don't read those 
twelve volumes till they are made into a consommé of two. 

+ Consomniate, v. Ods.—° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consomniare to dream of. } 

1623 CocKERAM, Coxsomnat, to dreame. 

Consonance (kg'nsénans). Also 5 -aunce. 
[a. 14th c. F. consonance (now consonnance), ad. 
L. consonantia harmony, agreement, f. cozsondnt- 
cm pr. pple. : see CONSONANT and -ANCE.] 

1. Correspondence of sounds in words or syllables ; 
recurrence of the same or like sounds, e.g. in a 
verse ; = ASSONANCE I, 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poeste ur. xvi. (Arb.) 184 By 
vsing like cases, tenses, and other points of consonance, 
which tbey called Omzozotelvton. 1593 Norpen Spec. Brit. 
1. 10 Tranton..hath no such semblable consonance with 
‘Trinobantum. @1698 Temete Ox /oetry Seager), With 
allusions of words, or consonance of syllables. BLN 
Jounson LZ. P., Gray Wks. IV. 306 The ode is finished be- 
fore the ear has learned its measures, and consequently 
before it can receive pleasure from their consonance and 
recurrence. 1862 Marsu Eng. Lang. 401, I think the in- 
troduction of these consonances a very happy feature in Mr. 
Longfellow’s hexameters. 1871 R. F. Wevmoutu E£uph. 5 
Consonances are heard in such pairs of words as canonized, 
eternized. .dissolute, resolute. Ba 

2. Agreement of sounds; pleasing combination 
of sounds. (In later use with allusion to 3.) 

1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 228 To be called 
by a good surname, and a gracious Christian name, which 
may deliuer a pleasing consonance to the eare. 1728 
TuHomson Spring 295 (1738) Winds and Waters flow'd in con- 
sonance. 1814 Caan Roderick xvu. 43 The quiet sound 
of gentle winds and waters witb their lulling consonance. 
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CONSONANCY. 


3. A/us. The sounding together of two notes in 
harmony ; the quality or fact of being ConsonANT 
or concordant. (Opposed to Dissonance.) 

1694 W. Hotver //armovy (4731) 59 ‘Vhus far the Rates 
and Measures of Consonance lead us on. 1751 Cnamurrs 
Cycé. s.v.. Notes in consonance constitute harmony, as notes 
in succession constitute melody. 1784 J. Potter V7rt. 
Villagers ¥}. 149 Joining several voices, or instruments, in 
consonance. 1881 Broapuouse J/us. Acoustics 291 Lelm- 
holtz has well illustrated the consonance and dissonance 
of the various notes of the scale by a graphic illustration. 

b. A consonant ‘interval’ or combination of 
two notes, a concord. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 34 The two principal Conso- 
nances, that most ravish the ear, are..the fifth, and the 
octave, 1878 C. H. H. Parry in Grove Dict. Vas. 1. 159 
Beats are..most noticeable in unisons and consonances. 
1884 Bosanquer Lucyel, Brit, XVEt. 106/2 (Afusic\, The 
definition of consonances as intervals which can be tuned 
free from beats lies at the basis of almost all music. 

4. Acoustics. The sounding of a body, ag. a 
tuning-fork, in sympathy with the vibration of an- 
other body of the same pitch sounded near it. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

5. fig. Agrcement, harmony, concord. (The ear- 
liest scnse in Eng.) 

1430 Lyoc. Chron. Troy Prol., They write..by suche con- 
sonance That in theyr bokes was no variaunce. 1592 A. 
Day Eng. Secretari¢ \,(1625) 31 The consonance and agree- 
nent they have either with reputation or dignity. 1623 
Favine Theat, //on. 1. xiii. 202 With whom they have con- 
sonance enough in manners. 1854 Marton Hartanp A fone 
x, Consonance of feeling and sentiment. 

b. Phr. fr consonance with. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. tL. 492 The discoveries of 
philosophy are in consonance with the details .. given 
in the Sacred Writings, 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shacks. 
Char, xiv. 347 She is merely acting in consonance with her 
busband’s expressed wish. 

Consonancy (kpnsdnansi). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consondntia: see prec. and -ancy.] 

l. Agreement or pleasing combination of sounds ; 
harmony, concord. 

1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) Il}. 203 Tubal of Caym 
was fyndere of consonancie and of musyk. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sct. vi. 29 A multitude of Musical Consonancies, 
1694 W. Hotper Harmony (1731) 31 Consonancy and Dis- 
sonancy are the Result of the Agreement, mixture or unit- 
ing (or the contrary) of the undulated Motions of the Air or 
Medium, caused by the Vibrations by which the sounds of 
distinct Tunesare made. 1870 Rossetr Bad/. & Sonn, (1881) 
217 And mute before I'he honse of Love, hears through the 
echoing door His hours elect in choral consonancy. 

2. Quality of being consonant or accordant; 
agrecment, accord, harmony. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. xix. viii. (1495) 867 By 
proporcion and consonancie and acorde of colour. 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 443b, Sweete agreable 
consonancye of Authors. 1602 Snaks. //auz. 1. iil. 295 Let 
mee coniure you by the rights of our fellowship, by the con- 
sonancy ofcur youth. 1692 Sir ‘I’, P. Blount £ss. 149 Such 
a Consonancy, and Uniformity of Judgment. 1759 B. 
StitunceL. J/ise. Tracts p. xxiv, Asystem which is obscure 
merely from its consonancy to nature. 1782 Exiz. Blower 
Geo. Bateman }. 107 Bateman’s honest heart, good sense.. 
brilliant conversation, from their consonancy with her own, 
had rivetted the .affections of Cecilia. 1833 Lame £iéra, 
Amicus Kediv., Had he been drowned in Cam, there would 
have been consonancy in it. 

tb. A ‘harmony’. Ods. rare. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Ecct. fist. (1619) 73 Who patched 
together, I wot not what kind of mangled consonancy of 
the Gospels. 

3. Resemblance or correspondence of sound in 
words or sy!lables. 

1658 W. Burton /tin, Anton. 45 [For] Vindomora, he sends 
us to Vandnara, in Scotland, meerly for some very small 
consonancy in the names. ¢1775 Hurn Warks /mitation 
(R.\, These consonancies chyming in the writer's head. 

b. (Sec quot. } 

1856 J. Wittiams Gram. FEdeyru § 1796 What is con- 
sonancy? ‘The correspondence of consonants, and counter- 
change of vowels. 

Consonant (kpnscnant), az. Also 7-8 -ent. 
[a. 14th c. F. consonant now consonnant, after 
sonnér), ad, 1. consonant-em, pt. pple. (also uscd 
as adj.) of consondre to sound together, be har- 
monious, f. co- together + sendre to Sounn.] 

A. aaj. 

1. In agrecment, accordance, or harmony; agree- 
able, accordant (/0) ; agrecing, consistent 7v2/h). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1Vv. xi. 260 Thy raysons ben 
consonaunte. 1550 Bate Afol. 55 (R.) A confourme and 
consonant ordre. 1563 //omilievs u. Rebellion 1. (1859) 56 
With one consonant heart and voice. 1611 Sreeo //ist. 
Gt. Brit, v1. x. 83 ‘This life and death nothing at al conso- 
nant or agreeable. 

b. Const. /o, zz/0 (an accepted standard). 

1491 Caxton Vitas Patr... Ixi. (W. de W. 1495) 123 2/2 
The deuyll seenge that his contrycyon was not consonaunt 
tohis wordes. 1535 Act 27 //en. VIII, c. 26 § 1 A speche 
nothing like ne consonant to the natural mother tonge 
ysed within this realme. 1628 Coxe On Litt, Pref., The 
opinion is consonant to law. 1664 I}. More Alyst. /nig., 
-lfol. 500 Divine ‘Truth will be found every-where con- 
sonant to itself. 1709 Hearne Collect. 1L. 327 The Doc- 
trine of them is certainly consonant to onr articles and 
Homilies, 1865 Grote /’/a/o 1. iv. 146 This seems more 
consonant to the language of Diogenes Laertius. 

ce. Const. zith. 
¢1sss Haresrietp Divorce Hen. VIII (1878) 236 If the 
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marriage. . were not consonant with the laws, 1597 THlooKrR 
Feet. Pol, v. \xvii. § 12 Vhat wherewith the writings of all 
antiquity are consonant, 1678 Marve... Growth Popery 
Wks. I. 574 Like the harinony of the spheres, so consonant 
with themselves, although we cannot hear the musick. 
1749 FirtpinG Yom Jones (1775) 25 She.. first sounded 
their inclinations, with which her sentiments were always 
strictly consonant, 1857 GLansTone G/eanings VE xii. 73 
It is entirely consonant with the doctrine of St. Paul. 1861 
Tut.ocn Aug. Purit, iii. 377 It will be more .. consonant 
with our aim to endeavour to characterise, etc. 
+a. advb. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gok?. Leg. 180/3 The chylde. .gaue his cryes 
consonaunte unto his moder. 1646 Sir ‘I. Buowne /’seent. 
&fp. 251 Full of yeares..according to the Etymology of 
Festus, and consonant tnto the History. 1744 Fkarnis 
Vhree Treat. wt. 1. (4765) 197 Hear him, consonant to this, 
in another Place asserting. 

+2. ?Agreeable to rcason or circumstanccs ; 
suitable. Ods. 

mgt Act 7 Men, VIF, c. 12 Preamb., His Highnes 
semeth most convenient and consonant to preserve the pos- 
sessions of the Crown. .without any severaunce. 1613 R.C. 
Table Alph, (ed. 3), Consonant, agreeable, likely. 

+3. In agreement with itsclf, consistent. Ods. 

a1gs6 Cranmer IVks. I. 19 She sheweth herself alway 
uniformand consonant. at1600 Hooker dusw. to Travers 
Wks, HI. 693 The true consonant meaning of sentences not 
understood ts brought tolight. 1655 Diccts Compl. A méass. 
392 It might have pleased her Majestie to have kept a con- 
sonant course there. 1744 Harris 7hree Treat. Wks. 
(1841) 81 To live agreeably to some one single and conso- 
nant scheme or purpose. _ ; 

4. Of sounds or music: Harmonious. 

ts1s_ Barcray gloves (1570) Civ/2 It..is to one 
pleasaunt ‘To heare good reason and ballade consonant, 
¢x800 K. Wiite Rew, (1837) 386 An euphonious melody 
and consonent cadence. 1871 SwinpuRNE Songs bef. Sun- 
rise, To W. Whitman 1g With consonant ardors of chords 
That pierce men’s souls as with swords. 

b. sus. Concordant; constituting a concord or 
consonance. 

1 Dow Lanp Orntth. Alicrot, 78 Out of the mean in- 
equalitie. .doe proceed consonant Sounds. 19760 STiLes Axe. 
Grk, Music in Phil, Trans. LE. 705 A consonant system.. 
whose extreme or comprehending sounds were coisonant. 
1860 J. Goss Harmony iv.9 A Chord. .is named a Concord 
when all the notes form consonant intervals to each other. 
Joid., The consonant intervals, or Consonances, are the 
major and minor 3d, perfect 4th and 5th, major and minor 
6th, perfect 8ve, and unison. 1884 Bosanevet in Exucycl. 
Brit. XVUL. 106/ (AZusic\, Other consonant intervals. 

5. Of words, etc.: Agreeing or alike in sound. 

¢ 1645 Howe ct Leff. (1650) I. 60 Our bards .. hold agno- 
minations, and enforcing of consonant words or syllables 
one upon the other, to be the greatest elegance. 188z 
Patcrave in Spenser's IVks, (ed. Grosart) IV. p. lvii, 
Spenser manages the four consonant rhymes required in 
each stanza with wonderful ease. 

+6. Of the nature of a consonant. Ods. rare. 

1751 Harris //ermes Wks. (1841) 210 The articulations so 
produced are called consonant, because they sound not of 
themselves.. but at all times in company with some aunili- 
ary vowel. 

Consonant kp:nsdnant), sd. fa. 13-14th c. F. 
consonant (pl. -ans), ad. L. consonant-em, sb. use 
(sc. consonans litiera) of pt. pple.: see prec. Lat. 
had also in same sense coztsona (sc. /ittera), whence 
mod.F’. consonne.} 

1. An alphabetic or phonetic element other than 
a vowel ; an elementary sound of specch which in 
the formation of a syllable is combined with a 
vowel. Applied both to the sounds and to the 
lettcrs (the latter bcing the historically prior use). 

While a vowel sound is formed in the larynx, and only re- 
ceives its special quality by the conformation of the oral 
cavity through which it is sounded, a consonant sound is 
wholly or mainly produced in the mouth, or the mouth and 
nose. Vowels thus consist of pure voice or musical sound ; 
consonants are either simple noises or noises combined in 
various degrees with voice. But a noise may itself be of 
a continuous and rhythinical character, as a friction, trill, 
hiss, or buzz, and those consonants in which this is markedly 
the case approach closely to vowels, and may perform 
the function of a vowel ina syllable. Hence ‘the boundary 
between vowel and consonant, like that between the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of nature, cannot be drawn with absolute 
definiieness, and there are sounds which may belong to 
either’ (Sweet //andbkh. Phonetics § 164. And there is in 
the consonants a regular gradation from those which come 
nearest to vowels and may function as vowels, to those 
which are most remote, and never so function. From this 
point of view, clementary sounds have been classed as (1) 
vowels, (2) semi-vowels (Eng. y and w’, 13) liquids (1, 17, 1), 
(4) nasals (m, n, n), 9’, (5) fricatives or spirants, voice (v, 6, 
2, 3, y’, and breath of b, s, f, x), (6) mutes or stops, voice (b, 
d, g, and éreath(p,t,k). Class 2 are more strictly the vowels 
7, «, functioning as consonants, and classed as consonants; 
classes 3, 4, 5, are capable, in a decreasing measure, of 
functioning as vowels; only class 6 have the consonantal 
function exclusively, 4, 4, 4, being the most typical conson- 
ants. The use of the Hquids and nasals as vowels or sonants 
is a prominent feature in Indogermanic Phonology. ‘See 
Vowet.) Consonants may also be classed, according to the 
part of the mouth where they are formed, into labials ‘p, b, 
f, v, m, w’, dentals, palatals, gutturals, and other minor 
groups, (See these terms.) In the Roman alphabet with 
its Greek accessions’, the historical vowels are a, ¢, é, 0, “4, 
¥; down to the :6-:7th c, ¢ and x» were used both as 
vowels and consonants, a double function served by y and 
zv in various modern languages. 

a. Applicd to the letters (solcly or chiefly). 

€ 1308 Sat. People Kildare 18 in E. Eng. Poems (1862) 153 
Be uers is imakid wel Of consonans and wowel. 1530 

ALSGR. Introd. 20 Consonantes written for kepying of trewe 
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orthographie, and levyng of them unsounded in prontncia.- 
tion. 89 Putrrenuan Ang. Poesie wu. 1.Arb.) 128 To pro- 
long the sillable which is written with donble consonants. 
¢16z0 A. Hume sit, Jongue (1865) 11 Aconsonant isa letter 
symbolizing a sound articulat that is broaken with the 
tuiches of the mouth, 1727 W. Matrurr Vue. Man's Comp. 
10 The two Consonants that may begin Words, are Thirty in 
Number... Asin BI, Dr, Ch ..Gn, Gr, Kn... Th, Fw, Wh, 
Wr. 1823 Sir B. Bropi: Crysta/leg. 103 ‘The vowels A 
I. 1 O, are used to designate the solid angles; some of the 
consonants, BC D FG HE, to designate the primary edges. 
1867 A. J. Buus £. 4. /ronnnc. 1. iii. 184 According to the 
present usages of Inglish speech Y and W are consonants 
when preceding a vowel as in ye, wee, 1871 Pitas 
Manual Phonogr, 46 Yhe consonants of a word must be 
written [in shorthand] without lifting the pen. 
b. Applicd to the sounds. 

1603 II. Crosse Vertues Comma. (1878) 4, | have scat- 
tered here and there some iarring notes and harsh conso- 
nants, vntunable to a modest care. 1751 Jounsoxn Kambler 
No. 88 Pp 5 rhe ditference of harmony arising principally 
froin the collocation of vowels and consonants. 1871 Rony 
Lat. Gram, b. § 1 Interruption [of the breath} by complete 
contact, or conipression by approximation of certain parts 
of the organs, or vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces 
consonants. 1877 Sweet //andbk. Phonetics $99 A con- 
sonant is the result of audible friction, squeezing or stopping 
of the breath in some part of the mouth (or occasionally of 
the throat).. Consonants can. .be breathed as well as voiced, 
the mouth configuration alone being enough to produce a 
distinct sound without the help of voice. 

+e. humorously, with allusion to the ¢tymo- 
logical scnse ‘sounding together’. Ods. 

1607 WaLkincton Of¢. Glass Pref., Like the foole, a Con- 
sonant when hee should be a Mute. 

+2. Agrccment, accordance; = CONSONANCE 5. 

¢1400 Afo/. Lol. 9 Pis consonaunt is vnknowen to be 
japer, 1618 M. Barer //orsemanshif 1. 18 Toyne two 
parrallel lines together, they make a true consonant. 

+3. Musical harmony or agreement of sounds. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 38/4 lubal.. was the fynder of 
musyke that is to saye of consonantes of acorde. 

+b. J7/us. = CoNsONANCE 3 b. Ods. 

1694 W. Hoxper //armony (1731) 113 As we Naturally by 
the Judgment of our Ear, own, and rest in the Octave, as 
the chief Consonant. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 334 ? 4 Those 
Numbers which produc d Sounds that were Consonants. 

4. atirib, and Comb, (in sense 1), as consonaut 


diphthoug, consonant-dropping, etc. 

186z M. Horkins //awaii 65 The Hawaiian alphabet. .is 
so destitute of consonant diphthongs that the natives can- 
not prononnce two consonants together. 1888 Sweet Lug. 
Sounds 27 Many .. consonant-droppings are no doubt due 
to the.. principle of economy in distinction, /4%a@, Con- 
sonant-smoothing is analogous to that of vowels. 1889 
Puman Mannal Phonogr. § 64 Yhe simple articulations /, 
b, ¢, d@, etc., are often closely united with the liquids /and 
», forming a kind of consonant diphthong. 

Consonantal (kynsone tal), a. [f. prec. sb. 
+-AL.] Of, relating to, or of the nature of, a 
consonant; consisting of or characterized by con- 
sonants. 

1795 W.Tavuor in Wonthly Rev. XVI. 410 All the simple 
sounds, vowel and consonantal. 1872 H. Seencer /’rinc, 
Psychol. \, 1. vi. 113 Delicate consonantal modifications. 
1882 A// ear Round XXX. 447 Due to the similarity of 
the consonantal outline for the two words in. .shorthand. 

Consonantic (kpnsdnx'ntik’, a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -1C, after vocalzc. In mod.}. consonnant- 
tque.] Of the nature or character of a consonant. 

1863 Aurrecut in Chambers Encyel. V. 5753/2 Consonantic 
bases, or, of the vocalic, those which end in x (zv!, a vowel of 
a decided consonantic quality, are most apt to preserve the 
inflections in their unaltered form. 

Consonantism (kpnsdnanti:z’m). [f. Coy- 
SONANT sb, + -18M. In mod.F. consonuantisme.) 
Use of consonants; the system of consonants be- 
longing to a partieular language, or their spccial 
character ; a consonant formation. 

1873 Earte Phtlol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) 132 The sound of 
the zw may be described as a consonantism resulting from 
the collision of 2 with another vocalic sound. 1888 
d thenxum 25 Feb. 240/1 To shake the confidence of scholars 
in the primitiveness of the Sanskrit consonantism. 

Consonantize (kpnsdnantaiz), v. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] ¢rans. To tum (a vowel) into a con- 
sonant (e.g. # into w); to make consonantal. 
So Con:sonantiza‘tion, making into a consonant. 

1877 Sweet Phonetics 9 The French (w is narrow, the Eng- 
lish wide, the former being consonantized (z!, the latter (u’, 
1879 H. Nicot in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 9) EX, 632/1 French... 
always rejecting, absorbing, or consonantizing the vowel 
of the last syllable but one, if unaccented. 

Consonantly kp‘nsdnantli), adv. [f. Con- 
SONANT a. + -LY7.] In consonancc, agreement, 
accord, or harmony; agreeably, harmoniously, 
consistently. Const. 40, wth. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 829/2 All ye olde holy 
doctours.. write. .so consonantly logither against al kindes 
of scismes and heresies. 1647 Dicces Unlawf Takin 
etrms 135 Vhere are who answer.. not altogether conso- 
nantly to what Saint Paul aimed at. 1777 Rosertson //is?. 
Amer. UE. vu. 308 Consonantly to the same ideas, punish- 
ment followed the trespass. 1791 1823 D'Israrii Cer. 
Lit, (1866) 269/1 Harmonious ranged, and consonant\y just. 
1876 (G. Mereoitn Beanch. Career I, xix. 310 bt chimed too 
consonantly with a feeling of Beauchamp's. 

Consonantness. vzre—°. [fas prec. + NESS.] 
State or quality of betng consonant, consonancy. 

8730-6 Bau.ey (folio’, Consonantness, conformity, agree- 
ableness to or with. Hence in J., and mod. Dicts. 
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+ Consonate, a. Ods. [f. assumed L. *cov7- 
sondt-us (cf. next), as pa. pple. of consondare: see 
ConsonanT.] = CONSONANT a. 


1649 Bounds Publ, Obed. 42 Meanes..consonate to equity | 


1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Life 
Opinions..consonate to the Scrip- 


and true to religion. 
Parvens (1867) II. 
tures. 

Co-nsonate, v. “ave. 
stem of covsonare to sound together.]} 
sound in sympathy. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Consonating, possessing the properties 
of consonance [i.e. ‘ the production of sound in a body sucb 
as a tuning fork, by the vibration of another body of similar 
tone near it’). . 

Consona‘tion, worce-wd. [ad. late L. cosond- 
fion-cm (Cassiodorus), n. of action f. cozsozdre : 
see Consonant.] A sounding together. 

1889 Loxgiian's Mag. May 10 They [bells} make all to- 
gether .. such a ringing, resonant, rolling consonation. 

+ Consone, 5. Obs. rare. [a. OF. consone con- 
sonant, unanimous, ad. L. cozeson-us Consonovs.] 
(See quot.) 

1609 DowLanp Orzith. Microl. 79 Of not-Vnisons, some 
are zequisons, some Consones .. Consones are those, which 
yield a compound or mingled Sound. 

Conso'ne, v. vare, [ad. F. consonner, L. conso- 
nare.| tntr. To be consonant. Hence +Con- 
sowning ///. a., consonant. 

1873 M. Coiuins Sg. Silchester’s Whim WI. xiii. 125 
Hoping it was consonant with good strong orthodox Uni- 
tarianism. Let us hope it consoned. : 

1gsoz ARNOLD Chrow. (1811) 10 [An] interpretacion to reson 
and good feith consow[n]yng. 

Consonifica‘tion. vave. [ad. mod.F. cozsoz- 
nification, n. of action from cozsonnifier, f. con- 
sonne, ad. 1. consona a consonant.) ‘Turning into 


a consonant, making consonantal. 

1887 F. F. Rocet /ztrvod. O. French 20 A consonnification 
of the e. 

Consonous (kgnsdnas), a. rare. ? Obs. [a. L. 
conson-us sounding together in harmony, harmo- 
nious, f. cov- + -sov-25 -sounding, f. soz-zs sound.]} 

1. Sounding together hannoniously, harmonious. 

1654 CuarLeton Physiol. 357 If the two strings be Con- 
sonous though but in the less perfect Consonance of a Fifth. 
1730-6 Baitey (folio’, Consonous, of the same tune or sound, 
agreeing in sound; also agreeable, very like. 1755 JoHN- 
son, Cousonous, agreeing in sound; symphonious. 1868 H. 
Morey Note toSfecct. No. 116 Not only that they [hounds] 
should be fleet, but also ‘ well-tongued and consonous.’ 

+2. =Consonant a. 1, Obs. 

1660 H. More A/yst. Godliness 520 So will it also appear 
still more. .consonous to Reason. : 

+ Consopite, v. Ods. (erro. in Diets. conso- 
piate.) [f. L. consdpit- ppl. stem of consopire to 
lull to sleep, f. coz- intensive + sapire to lull to 
sleep, co-radicate with sof-or. deep sleep; the L. 
stem sof- (:—szvep-) is cognate with Teut. sze/- 
in swefen sleep, dream.} ¢vazs. To lay or lull to ° 
sleep ; to quiet, compose ; to stupefy. (Usually fg.) | 
Hence Co'nsopited /7/. a., Co‘nsopiting. 

[1623 Cockeram, Consopiated, lulled asleepe. 1657 Phys. 
Dict., Consopiated, tull’'d asleep. 1775 ASH, Cousopiate (not 
sufficiently authorized), to lay to sleep.] 

1647 H. More Song of Sox/ ur. iii. 11. xxxvii, To consopite 
Or quench this false light of bold phansies fire. 1650 
Cuarvteton Paradoxes 41 That spirituall sensation in the 
Magnet is consopited and layd asleep. 1657 ‘TomLinson 
Renou's Disp. 657 Narcoticks .. consopite the senses, 1668 
Howe Siless. Righteous (1825) 117 It ., attenuates the con- 
sopiting fumes. 1685 H. More ///usty. 120 The consopiting 
of the natural or carnal powers. 

+ Co-nsopite, Ap/. a. Obs. [ad. L. consdpit-us, 
pa. pple. of conspire: see prec.] Laid to slcep. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soul u. iii. 1. xiii, Its clamorous 
tongue thus being consopite. 1664 — AJyst, Jig. 227 The 
external Senses. .being in a manner consopite. 

+Consopi'tion. Ods. [ad. L. consdpition-em, 

n. of action from coss@pire: sce prec.] A laying 
or lulling to sleep. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 105 Procure the consopition of the 
confusion of the vitall Archeus. 1659 H. More /s207't. 
Soul (1662) 150 The Excitation or Consopition of Powers 
and Faculties. ¢1724 Pore Let. to Digby 12 Aug. Wks. 
1737 VI. 99 A total consopition of the senses. [Quoted by 
J. and R. from some erroneous ed., as coxsopiation, which 
has heen copied in later Dicts.] 2 

+ Conso'rce. Obs. rare. [a. OF. consorce :—I.. 
consortia, pl. of consortium partnership, fellow- 
ship: sec bclow.] Fellowship, company. 

istz //elyas in Thoms &. £. Prose Rom, (1858) U1. 113 
Traytre wenest thou to make me of thy consorce. 

Consort (kp nsgit), sb.' fa. F. consort, fem. 
consorte mate, fcllow, partner, wife (=It., Sp. cov- 
sorte), ad. L. consors, -ortem sharing property in 
common, sharer, partner, collcague, eomrade, f. 
con- together + sors, sortem lot. (Orig. conso'rt.)] 

+1. A partncr, companion, mate; a collcague 


in office or authority. Ods. 

1419 J. AcceTRE in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 2. 1. 70 Phe Maire 
and his consortes havyth y rendyd yowre size. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier in Hart. Afisc. (Malh.). 11, 219 To seeke 
good consorts and companions. c1sg2 MarLowe Jew of 
Malta sv. Wks. (Rtldg.’ 177 Now, as for Calymath and his 
consorts, Here have I made a dainty gallery. 1598 BB. 
Jonson fv, Afan in J/um.1.i, Uscorneit, 1. .to be aconsort 
for euery buin-drum, 1624 Carr. Switu Virginia 1, xii 


220 
399 


(f L. cozssonat-, ppl. 
intr. To 
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94 Adam and Francis his two consorts were fled. 1629 Mas- 
SINGER Picture v. ili, Take the advice of your learn’d con- 
sort. 1667 Mitton ?. LZ. 1. 963 With him Enthron’d Sat 
Sable-vested Night, eldest of things, The consort of his 
Reign. #1734 Nortx Lives I. 99 Consorts and coadjutors, 
as well as adversaries in business. 1755 MaGENs /asn7ances 
I. 295 The said Capt. Charles Alden and Lazaro Damiani 
and other Consorts in this Cause. 
+b. transf. and fig. Obs. (exc, as fig. to 3). 

1607 WaLiincton Oft. Glass 48 This wit is ever a consort 
with judgement. 1658 Suincssy Déary (1836) 214 Make de- 
vout books your discreet Consorts. 1667 Mitton P. Z. xu. 
526 What will they then But force the Spirit of Grace it 
self, and binde His consort Libertie. 1833 1. TayvLor /anat, 
i. 5 That love which is to be the consort of knowledge. 

2. A ship sailing in company with another. 

1602 Warner 4/6, Exg. x1. Ixii., (1612) 272 Then Chan- 
celor, his onely ship reinayning of that fleete .. sailes with 
his consorts to meete. 1628 Dicsy Voy. A/edit. (1868) 26, 
I carried out three lightes fore and aft, that if I passed by 
my consortes they might see them. 1748 Auson’s Voy, 
v. 179 At the beginning of this chace the Centurion ran 
her two consorts out of sight. 1820 Scoressy Arctic Regions 
1. 78. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 155 Our con- 
sort, the Rescue..had shared in this discovery. 

3. A partner in wedded or parental relations; 
a husband or wife, a spouse. Used in conjunction 
with some titles, as gzteez-consort, the wife of a 
king ; so £ing-consort, prince-consort (the lattcr the 
title of Prince Albert, husband of Queen Victoria). 

1634 W. Woop New Eng. Prosp. Ded. Note, Your selfe, 
and your vertuous Consort. 1640-4 Cras. I in Rushw. 
flist. Coll. (1692) 1. 1, 521 His dearest Consort the Queen, 
and his dear daughter the Princess Mary. 1667 E. Cuam- 
BERLAYNE Sf, Gt. rit. 1.(1684) 220 The Queen-Consort also 
doth the like to divers poor Women. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 
4126/2 The Envoy was. .introduced to the Empress Consort. 
1732 LEpIARD Sethos II. x. 406 Her Consort still persuaded 
her to enjoy the diversions of the court. 1788 Westey li’/s. 
(1872! VI. 299 Unless we should place our consorts and our 
children on an equal footing with them [our parents]. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) J. 400 A queen consort could not be 
seised to a use. 1845 STEPHEN Laws Eng. I1. 262 The 
Queen, whether regnant or consort. 1861 Court Circular 
13 Dec., Windsor Castle, Dec. 13.. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort passed a restless night. 

b. Used of animals. 

1796 Morse Aver, Geog. 1. 142 In June the males return 
to shore, and by August are joined by their consorts. 1834 
Mepwin Azgler in Wales 1, 132 At the very first cast, I 
hooked the consort of the fish I had taken the day before. 

+ Consort (ke'nsgit), 56.2 Obs. [n. of action from 
Consort v, and, like the vb., accented consort by 
all the poets till ¢1612: cf? resort, accord, etc. 
(A rare OF. consorte ‘union, company, coterie’, 
cited by Godef. from a single writcr, can hardly 
have had any connexion with this.) Inthe musical 
uses (senscs 3-6), however, there can be no doubt 
that consort was from the beginning an erroneous 
representation of F. covcert, \t. concerto: this un- 
familiar foreign word bcing, from similarity of 
pronunciation, confounded with the familiar one, 
with sense 2 of which it had contiguity of mean- 
ing. But in the course of the 18th c. the correct 
form covcert gradually took its place.] 

I. Connected with Consort v. 

1. A number of people consorting together; a 
fcllowship, partnership, eompany. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. I ttcher. vi. iii. 94, 20 Women of 
that consort .. were poisoned. x§91 SHAKS. T2vo Gene. Iv. 
i. 64 What saist thou? Wilt thou be of our consort? Say 
I, and be the captaine of vs all. 1598 Bacon Sacr. Afedit, 
vii. (Arb.) 117 It is for the good of the Church, that there bee 
consorts of men freed from the cares of this world. 1601 
Hottanp Pliny I]. 541 Among a consort or company of 
other virgins, 1654 WuitLock Zootonzia 483 Herein you 
may heare the concent of a Consort of Authors. 1702 Exg. 
Theophrast. 130 There is hardly such another pest in a 
commonwealth as a consort of parasites. 

b. A company of ships sailing together. 

xsgt G. Fietcuer Ausse Commi. (Hakluyt) 11 About 17 
or 18 fleete of them .. which divide themselves into divers 
companies, five or six boates in a consort. 1611 CoTcR. 
s.v. Conserve, Navires de conserve, ships of a Fleet, or of 
One consort. 1653, 1699 [see d.]. : 

e. Society, company. Of consort: social. 

1607 WaL«incton Off, Glass 68 A solein monastick life, 

never .. delighted with consort. 1675 EvELyn Zerve (1729) 


.23 Our Junipers and Cypress..are trees of Consort, and 


thrive not well alone. 

d, f7 consort: in partnership; in company. 

1611 Bipte 2 Avngs viii. 16 wiarg., Jehoram .. began to 
reign in consort with his father. 1626 Bacon Sylva Marg. 
notes, §$ 1 to 17. Experiments in Consort. — §§ 24 to 35. 
I:xperiment Solitary, 1653 H. Cocan tr. Piito's Trav. 
xlix. 189 To give advice to the Ships of Bengala, that they 
should come all carefully in consort together, 1668 GLan- 
vite Plus Ultra 52 Instances must be .. examined singly 
and in consort, 1699 Rorerts Voy, Levant 13 These Cor- 
sairs go sometimes in Consort two or three together. 1731 
Rape of Helen i, 20 When you in consort tript Phalacra’s 
green. 

2. Accord; agrcement ; concurrence. 


to Consort v. 6.] 

1590 Srunser /*. Q.1. xii, 4 The people... Tohim assembled 
with one full consort. 41591 7voub, Raigne K. Fohn 1. 
(1611) 78 Why shines the Sunne to fauour this consort? 
1622 Bacon /fen. 1°77, 246 If you shall change Lewis the 
twelfth for Lewis the feuenth :— then the Consort is more 
perfect. 1655 Furter Ch. J/ist. 1. vi. § 30 He is reported 
to have entailed iby Ifeaven’s Consort) an hereditary Ver- 
tue on his Successours. 


[Related 


CONSORT. 


b. fz consort: in accord; in concert (with 
which it finally blends. 

1634 Forp P. Warbeck i. ii, Vil lend you mirth, sir, If 
you will be in consort. 1729 TI. Cooke Tades, $c. 43 In 
Consort to my Friend my Passions move. 1793 Lo. Avck- 
LAND Cory. (1861) III. ro A cordial disposition .. to act in 
consort with me. 

II.=Concert of music. 

3. The accord or harmony of several instru- 
ments or voices playing or singing in tune. 

1587 Freminc Contu. Holinshed Jil. 1552/2 Both by 
voice and instruments of consort. [1588 R. Parke tr, 
Alendoza’s Hist. China 173 Divers instruments, whereon 
they played with great consort, some one time and some an 
other.] 1674 Prayrorp Ski/7 AZus. 11. 99 ‘The Tenor-Viol 
is an_excellent inward Part, and much used for Consort. 
1695 Birackmore ?7. Arth.1v. 66 Choice Instruments .. in 
sweet melodious Consort joyn’d. — 

b. (with @ and f/.) A singing or playing in 
harmony; a harmonious combination of voices or 


instruments; the harmonious musie so produced. 

1586 Mar.towk 1s¢ PY. Tamburi. wv. iv, Methinks ’tis a 
great deal better than a consort of musick. 1591 SxHaks. 
Two Gent. ui, 84 Visit by night your Ladies chamber- 
window With some sweet Consort. 1604 T. Wricut /as- 
stons v. ii. 164 The church, for this same effect, vseth the 
Consorts of musical instruments. 1626 [see 6]. 1634 SiR 
T. Hersert 7rav. 52 Their armes and legs were adorned 
with Bels, which with the other musique, made a consort. 
170s STanHoreE /’araphr. 1. 295 The singing together Con- 
sorts of Praise. 31711 Appison Sfect. No.5 ? 3 The musick 
proceeded from aConeer of Flagellets and Bird-calls. 1883 
Cuapre.t in Aldis Wright’s Votes to Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 
263 (235) Some instruments, such as viols, violins, flutes, etc., 
were formerly made in sets of four, which when played to- 
gether formed a ‘consort’. [{Hence, app., the erroneous 
statement that ‘consort of viols’ was=CueEs? of wiols: cf. 
1880 Grove Dict, Adus. 1. 384.) 

e. trans}. and fig. 

1586 W. Massiz Serv. Trafforde Alarriage, There be 
foure parts in the commonwealth..when these foure partes 
agree In a sweet consort and melody. 1589 NasHEe A dzzond 
Jor Parrat 5b, Talke of a Harmonie of the Churches .. 
heere would be a consort of knauerie. 1590 SPENSER /. QO. 
1, 1, 40 Wonder was to heare their [birds’] trim consort. 
1651 J. F[reaxe] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 259 The Tone of 
particulars, and proportionated Consorts obeyeth the nine 
Muses. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xix. § 8 (1683) 366 A consort 
of plaudites. 1712 Anpison Sfect. No. 418 ? 7 His Consorts 
of Birds may be as full and harmonious. 


da. [7 consort: = in eoncert. 

62x Quartes Esther Div. Poems (1717) 2 The crafty 
serpent and the fearful Hart Shall join in Consort, and each 
bear a part. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 24 If he join 
not in Consort with all the Creatures to praise their com- 
mon God. @1789 Burney //ist. ALus. 1. viii. (ed. 2) 127 
Several parts..sung in consort. 

4. A company or set of musicians, vocal or in- 
strumental, making music together. 

1587 Freminc Cont. /olinshed U1. 1320/2 A full con- 
sort of musike, who plaid still verie dofefull musike. 
1606 HoLttanp Swefon. 262. 1616 BuLtLowar, Consort, a 
company, or a company of Musitions together. 1633 
G. Hersert Temple, Enmplosysnent vi, Lord place me in 
thy consort ; give one strain To my poore reed. 1656 Eart 
Mono, Advt. fr. Parnass. 320 The ignorant consort of 
trivial Fidlers. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 160/1 A Con- 
sort is many Musitians playing on several Instruments. 
1704 STEELE Lying Lover 1. (1747) 22 Each Consort vy'd 
by turns Which with most Melody shou’d charm our Ears. 

5. A musieal entertainment in which a nambcr 
of performers take part : =CONCERT 4. 

1671 Evetyn Diary (1827) Il. 357 Sir Joseph .. gave us.. 
a handsome supper, and after supper a consort of music. 
1697 C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 258 There’s nota Night 
passes without foure or five hundred Consorts of Musick, 
In several parts of the Town. 1708 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 11. 126 A Consort of Musick in y* Theatre, 
1727 Farley's Exeter Frul. 24 Mar., At the large Musical 
Room..will be held a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick. 1774 Mrs. Detany Zef. 16 Sept., I had rather hear 
it than any of their modern Operas and Consorts. 

6. attrib. 

1607 Dexker Axfs. Coujur., To this consort-rome resort 
none but the children of Phoebus (poets and musitions). 1611 
Moértey (¢/#2e), The First Booke of Consort Lessons. 1626 

3Acon Sylva § 278 In that Music which we call broken- 
music or consort-music, some consorts of instruments are 
sweeter than others. 1674 PLayrorp Ski7/ AZus. 1. 91 The 
Viol (usually called) de Gambo, or Consort Viol. 1694 P/77, 
Trans. XVIII. 69 In movements of Consort-Musick. 


Consort (kfnsp-st), v. [Found first in end of 
16the. The origin and early historyare obscure and 
complicated. It is possible that the different senses 
had two or even three different origins. Thus, 
branch I was app. formed on Consort sé.1, with the 
notion of ‘act as aconsort to’, Braneh II cannot 
be separated from a simple verb Sort, very common 
from ¢ 1570 onwards in all the senses 3-6 below. 
In sense 3 there was obviously sometimes asso- 
ciation with L. sors, sortem, F. sort lot, fate, 
destiny. Branch II] is intimately associated with 
Consorr sé.2, branch II. But even if thus origin- 
ally distinct, the senses appear to have been con- 
sidered as belonging to one word, and to have 
mutually influenced each other, for some uses 
combine the diffcrent ideas: cf. 4, 5, with 13 7 
with 3, 5,6. Cf. also obs. It. consortare ‘to con- 
sort togethcr’ (Florio, 1611), f. cozsorfe mate, 
consort. There were also med.L. vbs. cozsortare, 


CONSORT. 


-art,to lie adjacent, have common boundaries. No 
trace of the vb. appears in French, Old or New.] 

I. +1. trans. ‘To accompany, keep company 
with; to escort, attend. Obs. 

188 Suaxs. ZL. LZ. L. ut. i. 178 Sweet health and faire 
desires consort your grace. 1609 I{kywoop rit, Troy 
xvi, iv, Ten thousand voluntary men unprest Consort him. 
1615 — Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 11. 217 Wilt thou con- 
sort me, beare me company. ¢ 1611 CitapmMan /éfad vin. 389 
They in golden thrones Consorted other Deities, replete 
with passions, 1618 —- //esiod’s Georg. \. 709 Ill-com- 
plexion’d Spight Shall consort all the miserable plight Of 
men then living. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. Sea (1847) 12 
‘The sayd ship consorting another of a hundred tonnes. 

+2. To be a consort or spouse to, to espouse ; 
to have scxual commerce with. Oés. 

1615 Ciarman Odyss. t. 429 And such as may consort with 
grace So dear a daughter of so great a race. 1618 — //e- 
stod’s Bk, Days 46 The great ‘Twentieth day Consort thy 
wife. 

II. 3. To associate in a common lot, to sort 


together (persons or things). Const. w2th. 

1588 R. Parketr. Afendoca's [list. China 65 The other 
sort of souldiers are strangers, and are consorted for yeares 
or monethes to serue. 1593 Donne Sav. i. 1.) In this 
.. wooden chest, Consorted with these few books, let me lie 
In prison. 1596 M. Royvon Llegy in Spenser's IWhs. 
(Globe) 569/1 Consort me quickly with thedead. 1670 Mitton 
Hist. Eng. uw. Wks. 1851) 29 As it were consorted in the 
same destiny with the decrease and fall of vertue. 1833 T. 
Hamitton Mex sg aeat simer. 1, vi. 147 He is consorted 
involuntarily with people to whom he is bound by no tie. 
1836 I. Tayvtor Phys. Th, Another Life (1857) 178 The 
heterogeneous elements .. consorted within the aniinal or- 
ganization. 1868 Mirman S¢4. Pauls 333 Atheism, with 
which it {Arminianism] was consorted in popular language. 

+4. refl. To associate oneself (with), to keep 
company. Oés. (Cf. ConsortED, quot. 1588.) 

1594 J. Kina fonas (1618) 136 They had entertained and 
consorted themtselues with disobedient Ionas. 1599 B. 
Jonson Eu. Man out of ffuut. . vi, That you can consort 
yourselves with such poor Seam-rent Fellows. 1607 DEKKER 
Westw. [foe 1. Wks. 1873 11. 287 Your consorting your 
selfe with Noble men..hath vndone vs. 1633 Br. Hatt 
Hard Texts N. T. 209, 1 have written to you. .not to con- 
sort yourselves in the company of inordinate Christians. 
1692 Locke £duc. (1727) § 212 When he begins to consort 
himself with men, and thinks himself one. 

5. intr. To associate, to join or keep company. 

1588-98 Hackiuyt Voy, 1. 1. 222 All these consorted to 
goe to Goa together, and | determined to goe with them, 
and caused a palanchine to be made for me of canes. 1633 
Br. Hart Hard Te.rts N. T. 141 Consorting in their frugal 
and temperate meales. 1680 H. More A focal. Afoc. 170 
‘Yo consort together. 1816 Soutury Poet's Pilger. 1. 33 & 
we consorted here as seemed best. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Suadi Wks. (Bohn) |. 472 Men consort in camp and town, 
But the poet dwells alone. 1873 Browninc Red Cott, Nt.- 
cap 195 O friend, who makest warm my wintry world, And 
wise my heaven, if there we consort too! 

b. Const. zw7zh ; also of ships. 

1590 Saks. J/ids. NV. in. ii, 386 They..must for aye con- 
sort with black-browd night. 1605 — J/aed. uu. iii, 141 
Let’s not consort with them. 1611 Bipte Acfs xvii. 4. 1667 
Mitton /. Z. 1x. 954 1f Death Consort with thee, Death is 
to mee as Life. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. 39 We sailed 
from hence .. we consorted, because Captain Yanky..was 
afraid the French would take away his Bark. 1751 Jonson 
Rambter No. 141 ? 10, 1 consorted with none that looked 
into books. 1824 W. Irvine 7. (Trav. I, 314 [He] kept 
loose company and consorted with actors. 1848 Macaucay 
Hist, Eng. 11. 609 They consorted with Lutherans. 

e. To have intercourse with. (? related to 2.) 
c1600 Timon 1. vy. (1842) 18 Louelie Venus sported And 
with Mars consorted. 1868 J. H. Brunr Ref Ca. Engl. 
108 He ceased to consort with her. 1886 Law Yimes 
LXXXI. 178/2 The damages he has sustained by some man 
consorting with his wife. 

6. Toaccord, agree, harmonize: a. fo; b. with. 

1599 Warn, Fatre !WVom. 1. 447 Neither time Nor place 
consorted to my mind. 1641 Hinpe ¥ Brucu vii. 25 A 
godly young woman .. well consorting to himselfe and his 
Sonne. 1854 Syp. Doser Balder xvi. 67 So that like to 
like consort. 

1607 WALKINGTON Off. Glass iv. (1664) 55 Sorrow carries 
too pale a visage, to consort with his Claret Deity. 1634 
R. H. Salerue’s Regim. Pref. 2 That which consorts with 
their Nature. 1853 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks. Char. xiv. 364 
The decoration of the poetry, consorting .. with the rural 
simplicity of the subject. 1865 Mittin Adin. Rev, CX XIII. 
362 It did not consort with his idea of scientific government. 

III. [Cf. Consoxrt sé.2 11.] 

+7. To combine in musical harmony ; to play, 
sing or sound together. (¢vans. and intr.) Obs. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q. 11. xii. 70 All that pleasing is to living 
eare Was there consorted in one harmonee. 1592 SHAKS. 
Rom. & Ful. wu. i. 51 Heere’s my fiddlesticke, heere’s that 
shall make you daunce. Come consort. 1598 SyLVESTER 
Du Bartas 1. v. (1641) 43/2 Suffer, at least, to my sad 
dying voyce, My dolefull fingers to consort their noise. 
1616 Druwe. f/ymn Truce llappiness, To haue the wit 
and will Consorting in one straine. 1633 G. HerBert 
Temple, Easter iii, Consort both heart and Jute, and twist 
a song Pleasant and long. 1662 f: Tatuam agua Tri. 3 
The Watermen who are continnally in action, consort into 
this Song, being set for three parts. 1 W. Hover 
Harmony (1731) 48 If the Length of ! be to that of Bas 3 
to 2, and consequently the Vibrations as 2 to 3, their Sounds 
will consort in a Fifth. @1734 Nortu Lives 11. 88 He had 
an harpsichord at his bed-chambher-door, which a friend 
touched to his voice. But he cared not for a set of masters 
to consort it with him. 


+ Conso'rtable, a. Ols. [f. prec. vb. +-ABLE.] 
Capable of consorting together or of being con- 
sorted; companionable, comparable. 


scieuce, and a good courtier, are consortable. 
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1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. 98 (T.) A good con. 
1651 Nelig. 
Wotton, 23 In the growth of their Fortunes the Duke was 
a little the swifter and much the greater .. ‘Therin I must 
confesse inuch more consortable to Charles Brandon, 

+Consorta‘tion. Obs. rare. [f. Coxsone v. 
+-ATION.] Consorting or kecping company. 

1796 Mod. Gutliver’s Trav. 205 ‘Vhose 1 had .. sworn al- 
most adoration unto, consortation and lasting amity with. 

Consorted kgnsputéd), pp/. a. [f. Consort v. 
+-ED!.]  Associatcd, leagucd ; united as con- 
sorts. 

1588 Suaxs. Z. LZ. L. 1. i. 260 Where did I see that low 
spirited Swaine .. sorted and consorted..with a Wench. 
1593 — Aich. //, v. vi. 15 Two of the dangerous consorted 
‘Yraitors. 1667 Minton 7. £.vu. so He [Adam] with his 
consorted Kve, The storie heard attentive. 1747 Co1.ins 
Ode to Liberty Epode ii. 23 Whe Chiefs .. Hear their con- 
sorted Druids sing Their triumphs. 1882 W. BaLcantine 
Experiences xxxviii. 365 They were a curiously consorted 
pair. ; ; 

+b. Tuned in harmony, harmonious. Os. 

1580 Stpney -lrcadfa x1. 211 Seven appassionated shep- 
heards, all keeping the pace of their foot by their voice, and 
sundry consorted instruments they held in their arms. 

Consorter (kgusf'sto1). rare. [f. Consorv v. 
+-ER!,] One who consorts; an associate. 

¢3xg§s6 in Burnet //is?. Ref Records u. u. xxxii. Their 
coadjutors, counsellors, consorters, procurers, abetters, and 
maintainers. — ’ 

Consortial (kgns7-afal), a. [ad. It. consorziale, 
in mod.F. consortial, f. Vt. consorzio, L. consorii-wme 
(see below) +-AL.] Of or pertaining to a con- 
sortium, association, or union. 

1881 [see Consortium]. 

Consortier, obs. form of ConcERTEER. 

Consorting (kpnsp-atin’, v7. sb. [f. Consort 
v. + -ING1.] ‘The action of the verb Consort; 
agrceing, associating, etc. 

16rr Frorio, Coxserferia, partnership, consorting to- 
gether, society. @1665 J. Goopwin Filled w. the Spirtt 
(1867) 295 Sucli a sweet consorting of a man’s spirit and be- 
haviour to all variety of occasions. 1690 Norris Beatitudes 
(1692) 174 Likeness is the greatest Indearment of Love .. 
We see this..in the voluntary consortings of animals. 

Consorting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG2.] 
That consorts; according, associating, etc. 

¢1590 Greene /r, Bacon ix. 205 Let me that joy in these 
consorting greets And glory in these honours done to Ned, 
Yield thanks for all these favours to my son. 

Consortion kfnsfifon). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
L. consortién-em fellowship, partnership, consort, 
f. consort-em Consort $b.) + sce -10N.] 

1. Consorting or keeping company with others; 
intercourse. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Aor, u. 9 Be critical in thy 
consortion, /6éd. (1756)95 The consortion of men, whereby 
they become better or worse. 1886 J. Payne tr. Boccaccio's 
Decam. \, 14 Converse and consortion with the sick. 

2. Of states: Alliance, union in action. 

1803 W. Tayior tn inn, Rev. 1. 445 A combination of 
the northern states on a basis favourable to their eventual 
freedom and consortion, 

Conso'rtish, @. nonce-wd. [f. Consort sd.) + 
-ISH: cf. clannish.| Like consorts. 

a184§ Hoop Legend Navarre xii, No couple ever got so 
right consort-ish Within two hours—a courtship rather 
shortish. : : 

Consortism (kpnsgitiz’m). A7o/. [f. Consort 
sb,l+-1sm.] The practice of being consorts: in 
Biol. the association or union during life of two 
plants, or animals, or of a plant and animal, each 
of which is dependent on the other for its existence 
or well-being. In the case of animals more com- 
monly called SymBiosis. 

1880 Frul. Linnzan Soc. XVII. 148 This process tends to 
explain the nature of the consortism of the fungal and algal 
elements in the autonomous lichen. 1885 #ucycl. Brit. 
XVIII. 266 (Parasitism) ‘Vhe fungi which are concemed in 
the constitution of lichens maintain with the algal com- 
ponents throughout life relations of consortism. /ééef. 268 
Symbiosis .. the consortism of organisms in such fashion 
that mutual services are rendered sufficient to make the 
alliance profitable. .to the whole community of organisms. 

| Consortium (kgnsf-afidm). [L. consortium 
partnership, f. consorsCoxsont, Thence It. consorsio 
and OF. consorce.] Partnership, association. 

1881 H. A. Weester in Eucycl. Brit. X111. 466/2 (/taly) 
The law [of 1874] united the six banks into a cousorcia or 
union, bound, if required, to furnish to the national ex- 
chequer bank-notes to the value of 1,000,000,000 lire inanu- 
factured and renewed at their common expense; but by the 
law of 7th April 1881. .the consortium: of the banks came to 
a close on the 3oth June 1881, and the consortial notes 
actually current are formed into a direct national debt. 

+ Conso'rtive, a. Obs. rare. [f. Consort v. 
+-1VE.] ? Adapted for ‘consort’ (56.2 3); fit for 
playing in concert. 

3654 CHarLeton J’/ysiol. 358 Other scarce Consortive In- 
struments, such as the Virginalls and Lute. 

+Consortment. Obs. rare. [f. Consoxrt v. + 
-MENT.] Association as consorts or partners. 

_ 1594 Carew Hnarte’s Exant, Wits xiii, (1616) 205 The 
imagination .. which plotteth treaties, consortments and 
capitulations with the enemie. 1598 Hakcevt Joy. 1. 206 
‘Yo keepe the consortment exactly in all poynts. 1654 R. 


Coprinxcton tr. (ist. /ustine 297 The spirit of fraternal 
consortment. 


CONSPECIES. 


Consortship (kep'nsfitfip. [f. 
Consont 56.1 + -suir.] 

1. The state or position of a consort or associate ; 
association, fellowship, partnership. 

1628 Li: Gays tr. Barclay's Argenis 182 Vhat it was him- 
selfe who had receiued the benefit, in being adinitted to the 
consortship of his ares. 168atr. Erastus’ Treat. Excomm. 
67 The Apostle directs Good men to shun all Consortship 
with IIL 

2. spec. ta. Partnership in office. Ods. 

1632 Ir Gryvs tr. Vell, Pater, 317 Raised tu. .the Consort- 
ship with him of the Tribuniciall power. 1677 R. Cary 
Chronol Ww. 1. § 1. xiii. 125 She .. would not adinit him to 
a Consortship in Government. — 

b. Partnership in marriage; the position of 
consort. 

1649 Be. Hatt Cases Conse. 1v. i. (1654) 292 Thus .. must 
the parent either keep his virgin, or labour for the provision 
ofa meete consortship. 1865 M<LENNAN [’vut. Marriage 
iv. 63 A permanent consortship. 

e. Naut. Sec quots. aud Consort sb.) 2, 

1§92 lp. Burceicut in Ellis Orig. Lett. in. TV. 104 When 
two or more ships do joyne in consortship together, then 
whatsoever is gotten in that consortship is to be divided 
tonne for tonne, and man for man. @ 1649 Wixturop ///s¢. 
We Lung. (1852) 1. 3 Articles of consortship were drawn up 
between the said captains and masters. 1697 Damiirr 
Voy. (1698) 1. 223 Vhe 25th Day Capt. Davis and Cuptain 
Swan broke off Consortships. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. (1718) 
2 We weigh’d from Kingroad..in consortship with the 
Dutchess. 1868 HI. D. Grant Nef. Wreckine in Bahantas 
36 Consortship is an agreement between two vessels to 
share according to 1erms agreed on befurehand, in whatever 
salvage they may ear during their. .voyages. 

+ Consoude, now Consound (kgnsaund | s/. 
fflerb. Forms: 1 consolde, 3-5 consoude, -sowde, 
5 -saude, 6- consound. [a. OF. console, con- 
soulde, consoude (this also mod.F. :—L. consolida, 
so called app. f. L. consoliddre to make solid or 
firm, on account of its attributed virtues: ef. 
CoMEREY. Covsound is a 16th c. corruption parallel 
to that in the verb sce next).] 

A herb to which healing virtues were attributed ; 
the plant so called by the Romans is gencrally 
supposed to have been the comfrey Symphylum 
officinale). Vout the medieval herbalists distin- 
guished three species, C. major, media, and 
minor, which they identified as the Comfrey, Bugle 
(djuga reptans) and Daisy (Bellis perennis _re- 
spectively. ‘lhe field Larkspur was also called 
Consolida regia or regalis, King’s Consound, whence 
Linnzeus’s spccific name Delphintum Consolida. 

The name Solidago was a mediaval synonym of Consolidta, 
whence ‘Consound’ has also sometimes been erroneously 
used as a book-name of species of the composite genus to 
which Solidago is now applied, or of Sexecio confounded 
with it. 

c1000 Sa.r. Leechd. 11. 350 Do him pis to lacedome. .con- 
solde, orgeot mid ealap, do halig wzeter. [c 1265 | vc. Nasties 
Pl. in Wr.-Wiilcker 5535/3 Cluandes []crées .. Consolida, i. 
consoude, i. daiseie.] ¢ 1350 Med. WS. in Archrol. XXX. 
357 And smal consowde wt y' whyte flour. c1q25 Joc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 645/34 Nomina herbarum .. Hee concilida, 
consaude. ¢1450 /bid. 575/7 Consolida, consowde. [¢ 1450 
Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 45 Consolida minor... gall. le petete 
consoude, angl, waysegle uel bonwort uel brosewort.] 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xc. 133 Consolida media: in English 
Middell Consounde, or Middle Comfery, and Bugle. /ércd. 
1, xcix, 141 Solidago Sarracenica, and Consolida Sarracenica 
..in English Sarrasines Consounde, or Sarrasines Comfery. 
Lhid, w. xv. 165 The wilde (l.arkes spurre]..is now called in 
Latine Consolida regia aut regalis: in English Kings Con- 
sounde. x601 Iloniann Pliny I]. 275 The Greekes imposed 
vpon it the name Syinphytum, i. Consound. 1783 Aixs 
worth Lat. Dict. Morell v, Consolida.. The herb comfrey, 
or consound. 1807 Compl. Farnter \ed. 5), Consound, a 
provincial term applied to bugle. 

+ Consoude, consownd, «. Ols. In 4-5 
consoude, -sowde. [ME. comsonde, a. OF. *con- 
sotuler, consoder ‘Godefroy , L. consolidire to Con- 
SOLIDATE; in 16th c. like the simple ME. vb. sozaée 
(F. souder, V.. solidare), assimilated by ‘ popular 
etymology’ to the adj. soszzd whole: sce SouND 
v.33] 

trans. To heal, join together (wounds, fractures’ ; 
= CONSOLIDATE v. 4 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 48 (MS. A: Pe buen may neucre 
wip verri consolidacion be consowdid. /éid., To heele & 
consowde be wounde. 1586 tr. J yvo's Hs. 278 The medicine 
written in the former Chapter, which consoundeth bones. 

Hence Consou‘(n)ding v/. sé. and ffl. a. 

c1g00 Lanfranc's Crrurg. 44 (MS. A) He leide to pilke 
prickynge a consowdynge oynement. /4x?. €6 In streynynge 
of blood & consowdynge [(.1/5. B. consoudy nye) of pe veyne. 
1597 GERARDE /Zerfad 1. Xxxi. 42 Fit consounding [ilaisters 
upon the greeued place. 

+Consouder. Oés. [f prec. + -Er.] That 
which consolidates; a ‘ consolidative ~ medicine. 

1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. Contents 6 Of glutinatiuis & 
consolidatiuis, ‘e bup closcres & consouderes. 

Consound: see Consovune. 

Consow\n yng: sce Consone 7, 

Conspe‘cies. [f.Con- + Sprciks: cf. congener] 
In f/. Fellow species of a genus. 

1837-8 Sin W. Hamitton Log xi. (186) 1. 2%, The co- 
ordinate species of the same genus may be alied Con- 
species, 1881 .Vafure XXIV. 240 Sub-species, or as Mr. 
Seebohm names them, con-species. 


Now rare. 


CONSPECIFIC. 


Conspecific kgnsp/si‘fik), a. [f- pree. after 
spectfic.] Of the same species, specifically iden- 
tical (though perhaps differing as varieties). 

1859 Asa Gray in W.G. Farlow Afem. 41 The idea of the 
descent of all similar or conspecific individuals from a com- 
mon stock. 1883 -Vatu7e XNVII. 451 The Bamboo..in the 
woods of Imerina proves to be conspecific with that of the 
interior of Bourbon. p 

+Conspect. O0s. rare, 
sec CONSPECTUS. ] 

1. Astrol. = ASPECT. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vin. x. (1495) 314 By rys- 
ynge and downe goynze and conspect and syghte of thyse 
xij sygnes of the Zodiacus, that ben also callyd Domus, 
houses, dyuers and wonderfull chaungynges fall. 

2. View, sight. 

1548 Haut C/rvon, (1809) 241 These armies thus liyng the 
one in the conspect and vewe of the other. 

+Conspe‘ctable, a. Ods. rare—'. [f. ppl. stem 
conspect- (sce next): cf. aspectable, respectable.] 
Easy to be seen, obvious. 

1730-6 BatLey ‘folio), Couspectable, easy to be seen. Hence 
1755 in JonNsoN. 1822 Etiza Natuan Langreath 11. 270 
‘It won’t do. Vour artifice is too conspectable’, cried the 
enraged Griselda. ; 

+ Conspe‘ction. Obs. rare. [a. OF. conspec- 
tion orad. late L. conspection-em, n. of action f. 
conspect- ppl. stem of conspic-cre to behold.] The 
action of looking at or beholding. 

1611 Cotcr., Couspection, a conspection, seeing, behold- 
ing. 1654 CHARLETON J’/ystol. 367 Whe Aphonia..or Defect 
of Voice, which hath sometimes .. been observed to invade 
men, upon the Conspection of Wolves. 

+ Conspectuity. Obs. rare—'. [app. a hnu- 
morous or random formation from L. corspectu-s 
sight, view.] Faculty of sight, vision. 

1607 SHAKS. Cov. 11. t. 70 What harme can your beesome 
Conspectuities gleane out of this charracter. 

|| Conspectus (kgnspektis). [a. L. conspectus 
a looking at, view, survey, f. corspecére to look at 
attentively. ] 

1. A general view or comprehensive survey (with 
the mind’s eye). 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton AJefaph. xxvi. (1859) II. 150 
Unless you have descended from a conspectus of the whole 
face to a detailed examination ofits parts. 1879 M. Patti- 
son Ali/ton ti. 19 To get at a conspectus of the general cur- 
rent of affairs rather than to study minutely a single period. 

2. More usually concr. A tabulation of particu- 
lars or details presenting a general view of them ; 
a synopsis, digest. 

1838-9 Hatiam Avst. Lit. 11. viii. 11. § 65. 363 A compila- 
tion by Clessius, purporting to be aconspectus of the publi- 
cations of the xvith century. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 168. 
Ihave brought together in the preceding Conspectus the 
principal technicalities and rules in the Aristotelic doctrine. 

Consperacyon, obs. f. CONSPIRATION. 

+ Conspergate, v. Irregular by-form of next. 

1623 CockErAM, Conspergate, to sprinkle, to scatter. 

+ Consperge, 7. Obs. rare. [ad. L. consperg- 
ére to besprinkle, f. con- + spargére to sprinkle.] 
tvans. To sprinkle, strew all over, ‘ pepper’. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 234 One side consperged 
with little red spots. 

Consperse (kgnspdis), a. [ad. L. conspers-us, 
pa. pple. of conspergire: see pree.] Sprinkled ; 
spec. in Entomol. thickly strewn or ‘peppered’ 
with minute punetures or dots. 

+Conspe'rsion. Os. [ad. L. conspersion-em 
a sprinkling, strewing; also concer. paste, dough 
(Tertullian), n. of action f. conspergére: see prec.] 

1. The action of sprinkling. 

1572 Forrest Theophilus 1077 in Auglia’, He magnyfyed 
God .. With tearys owt of his iyen conspersyon. 1637 
De. Hate Serm, Excter 24 Aug., The Church yard of it 
should require no other hallowing but by simple conspersion. 
1649 Jer. Tavior Gt. E.vvemp. 1. vi_§ 34 The Conspersion 
and washing the doorposts with the blood of a lamb. 

2. concr. Dough, paste. (Cf. Vulg. 1 Cor. v. 7 
ut sitts nova conspersto.| 

1607 I3p, ANDREWES Sex. I]. 220 That we.. make our- 
selves of that conspersion whereof Christ is our firstfruits. 
1651 3 Jer. Tavior Ser. for Vear (1678) 68 He must 
purge the old Leaven, and make us a new Conspersion. 

Consphe'rate, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. con- to- 
gether +sphera sphere +-aTE.] Associated with 
the spheres ; ensphered together. 

1855 Baitey JZystic 7 Amid conspharate harmonies. 

+ Conspicable, ¢. Os. [ad. (late) L. con- 
spicabil-zs visible, remarkable, f. conspzcar? to see, 
desery.} That may be beheld, visible; easily 
seen, evident, conspicuous. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fortune 1. xxx. 42b, The 
errour., 1s not therefore the Jesse, but rather the greater, 
and more conspicable. a@ 1652 J. Smitn Se/. Disc. v. 135 
In this conspicable and sensible world. 17306 Baitry 
(folio\, Conspicablr, evident, that may easily be seen. 

Conspicious, conspictious, erroneous ff. 
CONSPICUOUS. 

Conspicuity ‘kpnspikiv‘iti}. Now rare. [f. 
ConsPIcu-ous + -ITY.] = CONSPICUOUSNESS. 

1601 By. W. Bartow Defence 37 For all her glorious con- 
spicuitie. 1665 GLaxvitt. Sceps. Sci. 115 If this definition 
be clearer.. Midnight may vie for conspicuity with Noon. 
1794 U. Price “ss. Picturesque 138 ‘The general passion 
for distinctness and conspicuity. 1878 STanxrorp Syd. 


[ad. L. cosspectus : 
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Christ i. 23 He stands in lone conspicuity, as if he had no 
earthly Connexions. 

+ Conspicuo:sity. Os.=prec. 

1632 Litncow 7 raz. vi. 254 The austiere conspicuosity of 
the sabulous and stony Desarts. 

Conspicuous (kgnspikiz,os), a. [f. L. con- 
spicu-us visible, striking + -ous.] 

1. Clearly visible, easy to be seen, obvious or 
striking to the eye. 

1545 Rayno.p Byrthe Aankynde Hh vij, These vaynes 
doo appeare more conspicuous and notahle to the eyes. 
1592 kK. D. tr. Hy pueretomachia 97 Hils couered ouer with 
green trees of a conspicuoys thicknes. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1879) IV. 415 These Rogues ..to be hung in some con- 
spicuous place in the town, for an example. 1667 Mitton 
7’, L. iv. 545 A Rock Of Alablaster, pil’d up to the Clouds, 
Conspicuous farr. 1808 Scott J/arvm. 1. xi, Conspicuous 
by her veil and hood. 1840 Macautay Clive 47 Conspicuous 
in the ranks of the little army. 

2. Obvious to the mental eye, plainly evident ; 
attracting notice or attention, striking; hence, 
eminent, remarkable, noteworthy. 

1613 R.C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3), Conspicuous, easie to be 
seene, excellent. 1651 Hosses Leziath, 1. x. 44 To be Con- 
spicuous, that is to say, to be known for Wealth .. or any 
eminent Good, is Honourable. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's 
Hist. Ref. U1. 209 Frankfurt—a city so conspicuous for its 
loyalty to the imperial house. 1876 J. H. Newman //7s7. 
Sé. 1.1, iii. 131 Sultan Soliman, who plays so conspicuous 
a part in Tasso’s celebrated Poem. 

b. Phr. Conspicuous by tts absence. 

1859 Lp. J. Russet, Addr. Electors of Lond., Among the 
defects of the Bill, which were numerous, one provision was 
conspicuous by its presence, and one by its absence. 1859 
— Sp. at Lond. Tavern 15 Apr., I alluded to it as ‘a pro- 
vision conspicuous by its absence,’ a turn of phraseology 
which is not an original expression of mine, but is taken 
from one of the greatest historians of antiquity. [Tacitus 
Aun. ui. 76.] 1875 Bryce //oly Rom. Emp. xv. (ed. 5) 287 
Those monuments which do exist are just sufficient to make 
the absence of all others more conspicuous. 1878 W. A. 
Waicut Note on Shaks. ¥$ul. C.u. i. 7o Cassius had married 
Junia, Brutus’ sister. . At her funeral in A.D. 22 the images of 
Brutus and Cassius were conspicuous by their absence, or 
as Tacitus (Azz. tit. 76) puts it, ‘sed praefulgebant..eo ipso 
quod effigies eorum non visebantur’. 

Conspicuously (k/nspikizaslij, adv. [f. prec. 
+-Ly4,] In a conspicuous manner. 

1626 J. Kennepy (//t/e) The Historie of Calanthrop and 
Lvcilla, conspicuously demonstrating the Mutabilities of 
Fortune in their Loues. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. 11. xxx. 177 
How conspicuously soever he shine in the Common-wealth. 
@1732 Gay Fables u, xi. 30 In foremost rank the coward 
placed, Is more conspicuously disgraced. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 417 The next year is conspicu- 
ously a year of deaths, 1885 /ruth 28 May 837/1 From 
the present exhibition their works are conspicuously absent. 

Conspicuousness (kgnspi*kizasnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Conspicuous state or quality. 

1661 Bovie Style Scriptures Ep. Ded., Their Writings 
attract More Readers by tbe Author's Conspicuousnesse. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. xx. § 5 The forwardness and 
conspicuousness of the sharp armorial forms. 1885 F. 
Tremp.e Relat. Relig. & Sc. iv. 120 The beauty of flowers 
is far more than mere conspicuousness of colours. 

+ Conspirable, 2. Os. rare. [f. CONSPIRE + 
-ABLE.]  ? Capable of breathing together. 

1662 J. CHANDLER P’ax Ifelmont’s Oriat. 335 That the 
whole Body was exptrable, and conspirable. 

Conspiracious, var. of CoNSPIRATIOUS, Ods. 

Conspiracy (kpnspirasi). [f. L. conuspiratio 
CONSPIRATION, with substitution of the ending 
-Acy q.v. A single example of covspivafie in 16th 
c. F. is given by Godefroy.] 

1. The action of conspiring; combination of 
persons for an evil or unlawful purpose. 

¢1386 Cuaucer AJonk's 7. 621 Brutus and Cassius .. Ful 
prively hath made conspiracie Agains this Julius in subtil 
wise. 1389 in Lug. Gilds (1870) 5 Enpresoned falslich .. by 
fals conspiracie. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. i, Made 
a partner in conspiracie. 1610 SHaks. Temp, 11. i. 301 
Open-ey'd Conspiracie His time doth take. 1667 Mitton 
P.L. 1. 751 Combin’d In bold conspiracy against Heav'ns 
King. @ 1832 Bentuam Just. & Codif. Petit. Wks. 1843 V. 
485 In the very import of the word conspiracy is therefore 
included the conspiracy to do a bad thing. 1841-4 Emer- 
son Ess., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) 1. 20 Society every- 
where is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members. 

b. Law. 

1863 H. Cox J/ustit, 1. xi. 275 The crime of conspiracy 
consists in the agreement of two or more persons to do an 
illegal act, or to do a lawful act by unlawful means. 

2. (with @ and f/.) A combination of persons for 
an evil or unlawful purpose; an agreement between 
two or more persons to do something criminal, 
illegal, or reprehensible (especially in relation to 
treason, scdition, or murder ; a plot. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucrer Doctor's T. 149 Whan schapen was al this 
conspiracye Fro poynt to poynt. 1494 Fasyan C/rov, v. 
Ixxxvi. 64 Hauynge knowlege of the sayde conspiracy. 
1553 Even 7reat. Newe Jud. (Arb.) 34 Fearing greater de- 
ceytes and conspiracies. 1632 Star Cham. Cases (Camden) 
170, I hould here is a conspiracie by Travers and Frost and 
his daughter. 1647 Ctarenpon //ist. Keb. 11. (1843) 66/2 
In all conspiracies there must be great secrecy. 1781 Gin- 
non Decd. & F. 11. 81 A secret conspiracy had been formed 
against his person and government. 1839 James Lozis 
ATV, 1. 105 Rumours of a conspiracy became general. 

+b. A body or band of conspirators. Ods. 

15sss Even Decades 53 The captayne of this conspiracie 
was slayne. 1571 Got.oinc Calvin on Ps. \xiv. 2 Conspiracie 


CONSPIRATRESS. 


.-may bee taken as well for a companye that consult about 
mischeef, as for the mischeef itself they have devysed. 1600 
Hottanp Lizy vu. xli. 279 Urged by those of the con- 
spiracie {ab conjuratis]. 

3. jig. Union or combination (of persons or 
things) for one end or purpose ; harmonious action 
or effort; =Consprration 3. (In a good or 
neutral sense.) Ods. or arch. 

1538 Starkey Lugland 1.i. 11 That thys cyvyle lyfe was 
..a conspyracy in honesty and vertue. 1580 Sipney 4+- 
cadta ut. 382 (D.) So is the conspiracy of her several graces, 
held best together to make one perfect figure of beauty. 
@1677 Barrow Jf‘ks. (1830) I. 191 There will be a con- 
spiracy and faithful correspondence between our mind and 
our tongue. 1691-8 Norris /ract, Disc. 229 To discern 
this Harmony and beautiful conspiracy of things. 184 
Emerson Ode to Beaxnty Wks. (Bohn) I. 450 All that’s ood 
and great with thee Works In close conspiracy. 

Conspirant (kfnspoierant), a2. and sd. rare. 
[a. F. conspirant, pr. pple. of consptrer, used as 
adj. and sb.] 

A. adj. Conspiring. B. sb. A conspirator, 

1603 Harsnet /’0f. Jipost. 19 With all other Conspirants 
in any badde practice. 1605 SHaxs. Lear v. iii. 135 Con- 
spirant ’gainst this high illustrious Prince. 1880 SwinsuRNE 
Studies 12 Song 142 ‘The winds of heaven have all one evil 
will Conspirant even as hearts of kings to slay. 

Conspiration (kpnspirzifen). Now zare or 
Obs. [a. F. conspiration (13th e.), ad. L. conspira- 
ti0n-em, n. of aetion f. conspirare to CONSPIRE. ] 

+1. The action of conspiring ; = CONSPIRACY I. 

a 1300 Cursor AI, 27662 (Cott.) O nith cums. .conspiraciun 
(Cott. Galb, ALS. Als of enuy coines..conspiraciones]. 1388 
Wycuir 2 Chrou. xxxiti. 24 His seruauntis hadden swore to 
gyder (MS. 116, ¢ 1430 bi conspiracioun had sworyn] a3ens 
hym. ¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn x\vi. 175 How Subyon 
..made conspyracyoun ayenste her for to take her and haue 
her to his wyff. 1528 Roy Saz¢., Cruell Kayface, full of 
crafty conspiracion. 1659 HamMonpb Ox Ps. |xxxiii.6 Annot. 
415 The conjunction and continual conspiration of the ene- 
mies of God, 1862 Az. Keg. 178 The best concerted plans 
of conspiration. 

+2. A conspiracy, plot; =Consprracy 2. Ods. 

a1340 Hamprote Psalter xxvi. 5 Conspiracyons of oure 
foes. 1502 ARNOLDE Chrox. (1811) 282 The .. conspera- 
cyons made and wrought there .. ayenst your Hyghnes. 
1526 Tinpace Acés xxtit. 13 They were aboute x] which had 
made this conspiracion. a 1693 Urqunart Wabelats 11. iil. 
43 You would see a more dangerous Conspiration. ¢18s50 
J. Cuurcnitn Schiller’s Wallenst, Camp xi. (Rohn) 167 
"Tis a conspiration—a plot, I say ! 

3. fig. Conspiring, joint aspiration and effort, 
for one end or purpose; = CONSPIRACY 3. 

1607 Watkincton Off. Glass 79 A conspiration of all 
faculties. a1g11 Kes Ser. Wks. (1838) 113 Gracious per- 
sons. .in whose hearts there is a conspiration ofall the graces 
of His Holy Spirit. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aletaph. v. 
(1859) I. 84 All together forin, by their harmonious conspira- 
tion, a healthy whole. 1860 Pusey AZizn. Proph. 545 One 
confession of faith, one conspiration of sanctity. 

4, attrth. 
es Marprel, Epist. (Arb.) 10 You of this conspiration 

ouse. 

+Conspira‘tious, -acious, 2. Obs. rare. 
[f. prec.: sec -TIous.] Addicted to conspiring. 

1652 SPARKE Scint. Altaris (1663) 486 Witness their con- 


_ spiracious assemblies. 


+ Conspirative, a. Ods. rare. [f. L. conspirat- 
ppl. stem of conspirare to CONSPIRE; see -IVE.] 
Pertaining to swearing together. 

1579 J. Stuspes Gaping Gulf C ij b, Absolueth aforehand 


all conspiratif oathes. 

Conspirator (kfnspirate:). [ME. and AF, 
conspiratour=¥, conspirateur, ad. L. conspiratér- 
em. The Eng. is now conformed in spelling, but 
not in pronunciation, to L. cozspirator.] 

One who conspires ; one engaged in a conspiracy; 
one who conspires with others to commit treason. 

1413 Lyoc. Pilgr. Sowle m. iv, (1483) 53 Traytours and 
conspyratours weren with yow enterlacid to geders. 1566 
PainTER Pad. Pleas. 1. 42 To bewraye the rest of the con- 
spiratours. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. ut. ii. 237 Away then, 
come, seeke the Conspirators. 1781 Gippon Decl. & Ff. 
(1869) I]. xliii, 612 The conspirators were detected and 
seized. 1847 Emerson Refr. Alen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
392 Like women employed By Cicero to worm out the secret 
of conspirators. 1848 W. H. Kev tr. 2. Blanc’s Iist, 
Ten Y. 11, 416 A conspirator succeeds or dies. 

Conspiratorial (kfnspiratde'ridl), @. rare. 
[f. as next +-AL.] Pertaining to or characteristic 
of conspirators or conspiracy. 

1855 Dicxens Dorrit 1. xxv, To unite [glasses] ina general 
conspiratorial clink. 1859 G. MerepitH &. Fevered 1. vil. 
111 A fearful conspiratorial frown, that would not have dis- 
graced Guido Fawkes. 1890 Pall Mall G. 1 Apr. 5/2 [He] 
has a great round Russian face, strong, conspiratorial, 

Conspiratory (kfnspiritori), a. rare. [f. 
ConsPIKATOR on L. type *comspiradtart-us: see 
-oryY.] Pertaining to conspirators or to conspiracy. 

1801 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. X11. 98 Can it be said 
. .of conspiratory clubs that they are capricious. 1882 Cov- 
temp, Rev. Oct. 625 Conspiratory circles were formed. 

Conspiratress (kfaspiratrés).  [f. Con- 
SPIRATOR: see -Fss. Cf. next.] A female con- 
spirator. 

1760-85 Watro.e Lett, to H. Mann (F, Hall). 1873 St. 
Paul's Aag, . 351 Raffaella .. had become a conspiratress 
from sheer fun. 188 1). C. Murray Joseph's Coat 11. xix, 
142 The two conspiratresses salved their consciences. 


CONSPIRATRICE. 


+Conspiratrice. Oés. (exc. as F.) [a. F. | 


conspiratrice, fem. of conspirateur.] = prec. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle 1. xxxviii. (1859) 42 This vn- 
thryfty fals conspyratrice. [1891 O. Kev. ria 126 Many of 
the young conspiratrices (a word coined by the French) of 
20 years of age.] 

Conspire (kgnspoivs), v.  [a. F. conspire-r 
(isth c. in Littré) (=Pr. cospirar, Sp. consptrar, 
It. conspirare), ad. L. conspirare lit. ‘to breathe 
togethcr’, whence, ‘to accord, harmonize, agrec, 
combine or unite in a purpose, plot mischief to- 
gether secretly ’.] ; 

1. intr. To combine privily for an evil or un- 
lawful purpose; to agrce together to do something 
criminal, illegal, or reprehensible (esp. to commit 
treason or murder, excite sedition, ete.) ; to plot. 
Const. wth, against, to do something, + that. 

1382 Wycuir John ix. 22 The lewis hadden conspirid, 
that if ony man knowlechide him Crist, he schulde be don 
out of the synagoge. ¢1386 Cuaucer /’rioress’ T. 113 The 
Iewes have conspired ‘This innocent out of this world to 
enchace. ?ax1g00 Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) I]. 12 Syr 
Cayphas & his companye Conspirne Jesus to anoye. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. 1. il. 9 Brute founde many ‘Troyans .. with 
the whiche he conspyred. 1526 Prlgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 89 b, Whiche confedered togyder hath conspyred to 
destroye our soules, r1602 Row anps Greene's Ghost 32 
They conspired how to make a breach in his pocket. 1611 
Biste Gen. xxxvii. 18 They conspired against him, to slay 
him. 1671 Mitton Sasso 892 An impious crew Of men 
conspiring to uphold their state By worse than hostile deeds. 
1795 SOUTHEY Joax of Arc in. 94 When kingly power con- 
spired with papal craft ‘fo plot and perpetrate that massacre. 
1848 Lytton //aro/d u. ii, Princes conspire against me. 

+b. Said of a single person (the notion of com- 
bination being lost sight of): To plot secretly, 
contrive. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 232 Within his herte he gan conspire. 
1480 Nobt. Devyl/ 27 Thus then he conspyred in hys wyll 
One after another for tokyll. cxr600 Suaks. Sou. x, For 
thou art so possess'd with murderous hate That ’gainst 
thyself thou stick’st not to conspire. 1606 —- 77. 4& Cr v. 
i. 70 But to be Menelaus, I would conspire against Destiny. 

trans. To pie plan, devise, contrive (a 
criminal, evil, or hostile action). 
a. with the end or purpose as 04/. 

1362 Lane. P. Pi. A. x1. 39 Pat conterfetep disseites and 
Conspiret wronges. 1377 /d/d. B.x. 423 Dauid pat Vries deth 
conspired. 1494 Fasyan Chrow. 1. Ixiii. 43 The Countree 
waxed wery of hym, & conspyrid his deth. 1597 Damier 
Civ. Wares v.i, The whil'st victorious Henry did conspire 
The wracke of Fraunce. 1681 E. Scrater Sevm, at Putney 
17 That conspire the subversion of Throne and Altar. 
1725-6 Pore Oryss. xv1. 464 Thus smooth he ended, yet his 
death conspir'd. 1805 Soutney Madoc in Act. iv, Your fall 
and mine do they alike conspire. 

b. with the action as 007. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 34 Preamb., By dyvers feetis 
betwen theym conseyved and conspired. 1§79 FENTON 
Guicctard, (1618) 6 Conspire against him most dangerous 
enterprises. 1857 S. Osporn Quedah ii. 23 The present 
attack had been patiently conspired and prearranged at 
Malacca. 

+e. pass. with clause. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf 1. 8x Sinon, whiche made was here 
espie Withinne Troie, as was conspired, ¢ 1485 Digby 
Hysi. (1882) 1. 486 Yt ys conspyryd to reward thy falsnes. 

3. intr. To combine in action or aim; to act 
in purposive combination, union, or harmony. 

1538 Starkey England 1.1.19 The cyvyle lyfe ys a poly- 
tyke ordur of men conspyryng togyddur in vertue and 
honesty. 1570-6 LamBarve Peramd. Ment (1826) 239 ‘he 
Stour assisted by other streams that conspire with it. 1657 
J. Smitu ALys!. Rhet. 350 Therefore must your labour con- 
spire with my inventions. @1711 Ken Hymns Festiz. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 383 How God’s converting Calls conspire 
With our Free-Wills, fond Men enquire? a 1763 J. Byrom 
Hymn ‘Christians awake’ tit, Th’ angelic choir In songs 
of joy before unknown conspire. 1829 K. Dicsy Broadst. 
Hon. 1. 251 When we reflect .. upon the jarring interests 
which are to be made to conspire. 1869 Tyxpatt Notes on 
Light § 479 The waves conspire or oppose each other ac- 
cording as their vibrations are in the same phase or in 
opposite phases, — 

To combine, concur, co-operate as by inten- 
tion (so as to effect a certain result). 

It ranges from what is explicitly fig. of 1 to a sense quite 
distinct from it. 

1575 Lanenam Lett. (1871) 43 Consider, how fully the 
Gods (az it seemed) had conspyred..too bestow theyr influ- 
encez & gyfts vpon her coourt. 1651 Hopses Leviath. 
(1839) 376 The writers .. conspire to one and the same end, 
which is setting forth of the rights of the kingdom of God. 
1670 Drvpen 7yrannic Love Ded., All the Advantages of 
Mind and Body, and an Illustrious Birth, conspiring to 
render you an extraordinary Person. 1678 Cupwortu 
Intell. Syst. 397 The Singers and Dancers could not con- 
spire together into one Dance and Harmony, were they 

estitute of a Coryphzus. argrr Ken Div. Love Wks. 
(1838) 230 Thou dost. .dispose all things. .to conspire in thy 
glory. 1713 Guardian No. 135 Allthings conspire to make 
his sick bed grievous and uneasy. 1863 Geo. Extot Romola 
ni. viii, All things conspired to give her the sense of freedom 
and solitude. 

ce. To combine as factors 2 (a product). foed. 

1716 Appison Poems Sev. Occas., O England’s younger 
hope! in whom conspire The mother's sweetness, and the 
father’s fire! 1888 BurGon Lives 12 Gd. AJen V1. .1 In 
[him]. .there conspired certain personal gifts of an altogether 
unique order. 

+4. To concur or agree in spirit, sentiment, sense, 


tenor, testimony, assertion, etc. Ods, 


| 


871 


1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph, Cal. Oct. 21 This 
place seemeth to conspyre with Plato. a1619 Fotnerny 
Atheom. u. i. § 9 (1622) 197 The Apostle .. doth fully con- 
spire and agree with the Prophet. 1699 Brenttey had. 
i. 85 All these Accounts, conspiring so together, make it 
certain. 1723 Pore Let. to Digby 10 Oct., I conspire in 
your sentiments .. wish for your company. 1737 WusTon 
Josephus’ Antig. Viss. i, Josephus .. conspires in his testi- 
mony with what is written in the Gospels. 

+5. ¢rans. Vo unite in producing ; to concur to. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage vu. x. (1614) 702 Their blacke 
skinnes, white eyes, and cauterised ma[r]kes seem to conspire 
a dreadfull and gastly deformitie in their faces. 1650 
Baxter Saints’ R. 1. vii. (1662) 104 All things..with us 
conspire the high praises of our great Deliverer. 1669 W. 
Simrson //ydrol, Chym. 114 All which conspire the restitu- 
tion of the integrity of health. 

“6. It occurs with some reference to the cty- 
mological scnse ‘breathe or blow together’, though 
scarcely as an independent meaning. 

1485 Dighy Alyst. (1882) 1. 23 Saule ys my name. .whych 
conspyreth the dyscyplys with thretes and menaces [cf, 
Acts ix. 1) 1861 Temrre & Trevor Fannhiuser74 The 
buffeting gusts. conspire Conflicting breaths. 

Conspired (kfnspaie-id), Ap/.a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
a. Planned in concert, concerted. + b. Leagued 
together, confederated (ods. ). 

1436 Pol. Poems (1859) 11. 148 Thurgh conspired tresoun. 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Pref., By no conspired 
agreement. 1618 Botton Florus i, xvii. 50 So many, and 
so mighty conspired Nations. 

+Conspi'rement. Os. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] ‘The action of conspiring ; a conspiracy. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 216 Suche a false conspirement 
..God wolde not it were vnknowe. 

Conspirer (kfnspaie'rar), Also 6 -our. [In 
16th c. conspirour, a. AF. conspirour = OF. con- 
spireur, f. conspirer (having the same form as if 
directly descended from L. conspirator-ent).] One 
who conspires, a conspirator. 

1539 TAVERNER Gard. Hysed. 1. 29 b, A conspirour of my 
death and a traitour. 1605 SHAks, Afacé. tv. i. 91 Take no 
care: Who chafes, who frets, or where Conspirers are. 1678 
Roxb. Ballads VV. 129 All Conspirers who seek to dethrone 
A King from his right. 

Conspiring (kfnspaieriy), vd/. sb. [f. CONSPIRE 
+-1nG 1.) The action of the vb. ConsPIRE ; plot- 
ting, conspiracy ; concurrence, co-operation. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just. wv. xiii. (1634) 622 What ?.. 
doe wee thinke that hee praiseth a conspiring, whereby a 
few men being bound together, are severed from the whole 
body of the Church? 165r Hossrs Govt. & Soc. v. § 6. 79 
The conspiring of many wills to the same end. 1862 Sir J. 
B. Burxe Viciss. Families Ser. 1. 322 The King... met 
those conspirings with demonstrations of equal energy. 

Conspi'ring, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG 2.] 
That conspires ; plotting, acting in concert, ctc. 

1576 Freminc 2anopl, Epist. 148 The conspiring voyce of 
the people, 1647 H. More Song of Sond 1.1. cix, Your con- 
spiring minds exactly agree. 1730-6 Baitry (folio), Con- 
spiring Powers (in Mechanicks) are all such as act in direc- 
tlon not opposite to one another. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. 
Sore Throat 57 What a multitude of conspiring Causes ! 
1832 Austin Furispr. co I. vi. 228 The conspiring 
sovereigns who form the Holy Alliance. 

Conspi‘ringly, adv. [f. prec.+-ty?.] Ina 
conspiring manner ; by secret plot; in concert. 

1645 Mitton Zetrach. (1851) 234 Either violently without 
mutuall consent .. or conspiringly by plot of lust. 1678 
Cupwortn /ufell, Syst. 1. i. § 37. 164 All things are ordered 
together conspiringly into one. . 

Con spirito, A/zs., with spirit : sec Con prep. 

+Conspissate, v. Olds. [f. L. conspissat-, 
ppl. stem, f. cov- + spessdre to thicken.] ‘vans. To 
thicken, make dense, condense. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul. App. xiv, And that which 
doth conspissate active is. 168: — in Glanvill’s Sadduc. 45 
Samuel by this having sufficiently conspissated his vehicle 
and fitted it to Sauls sight. 

+ Conspissa‘tion. Oés. [ad .L. conspissation- 
em,n.of action: see prec.] Thickening; condens- 
ation. 

1471 Riprey Corp, Alch.ix.in Ashm. (1652) 176 By naturall 
conspysacyon Ofthyngs dysseveryd, a dew redyntegracyon. 
1647 H. More Song of Sond u. App. xiii, For body's but 
this spirit, fixt, grosse by conspissation. 1694 BurTHOGGE 
Reason 230 The Cold of the Night .. does much contribute 
to the Conspissation of the Spirits Vehicle. 

+ Conspuated, Za. pple. Obs.—” 

1623 Cockeram, Conspuated, bespotted. 

Conspue (kpnspiz), v. nonce-wd. fad. L. 
conspucre to spit upon, bespit, f. com-+ spucre to 
spit.] avs. To spit upon (in contempt). 

1890 Sas. Nev. 27 Sept. 376/t The only thing criticism 
has to do with the Shakspeare- Bacon craze is to conspue it. 

+ Conspurcate, a. Os. [ad. L. conspurcat-us 
pa. pple. : see next.] Defiled, polluted. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 1483/2, 1 am so sinfull and 
so conspurcate with inany grieuoussinnes. 1619 W. SciaTEeR 
Expos. 1 Thess. (1630) 313 Neuer saw the Sunne a people 
more conspurcate with lust. 


+Conspurcate, v. Obs. [f. L. conspurcat-, 
ppl. stem of conspurcire to defile, pollute, f. con- 
+ Spurcare to befoul, f. spurcus unclean, dirty, 
foul.] ¢ravs. To defile, befoul, pollute. | /27. and fig.) 

1600 Asp. Aspot £.xf. Yonah 340 When the Schoolmen 
had conspurcated and abused true Divinity with their filthi- 
ness. 1657 Tomtinson Renou's Disp. 610 Its materials... 
should be securely reposed, that Flyes may not conspurcate 


CONSTABLE. 


them. 1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles: 111. v. 64 A certain ves- 
tigium .. albeit greatly conspurcated or obliterated. 
+Conspurca'tion. Os. rare. [n. of action 
f. 1.. conspurcire ; see prec.] Defilement, pollution. 
1616 BuLtoxar, Conspurcation, a defiling, or making 
foule, «1656 Dv. Hate Xe. H’hs. (1660) 162 For so odious 
a conspurcation of our holy profession. 


+ Consputa‘tor. Ods.-" [n. of action in L. 
form froin couspitire. see next.) ‘He that spits 
upon others’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Conspu'te, v. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. conspit-, 
ppl. stem of couspudre (see Cons Pur), whence the 
freq. conspiitare.| trans. To spit upon ‘in contempt). 

1526 filer. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 206 Chryst was abgecte, 
illuded and consputed. 

Constabi'lity. sonce-wd. [ad. F. connestabilité 
(in the original): cf. ConstaBLe.] The office of 
constable ; constableship. 

1719 Ozetctr. Alisson's Mem. 128 Vhe King still creates 
a Constable for the Ceremony of the Coronation ; but his 
Constability ceases iminediately after the Ceremony is over. 


Constable (kanstab’l, kg-n-). Forms: 3 cune- 
stable, 4-6 conestable, 4-7 cunstable, 5 conne- 
stable, constabyle, -bylle, -bill, cunstabylle, 
konstabel, 5-6 constabulle, cunstabulle, 6 
connestabul, connistable, 7 conistable, 3- 
constable. [ME., a. OF. cusestable, conestable 
(mod.F. conncétable = Pr. conestable, Sp. condestable, 
Pg. condestavel, It. coiestabile), repr. late L. comes 
stabuli count or officer of the stable, marshal (in 
the Theodosian Code a.p. 438, Gregory of Tours 
575), corresponding to the earlicr “7danus stabuli 
(Ammianus), whence later comesta-, conestabulus : 
Skeat quotes from a document under date £07, 
‘comes stabnlt quem corrupte conestabulum appel- 
lamus’. Other med.L. forms were comestahzlts, 
conestabilts, etc.: see Du Cange. The early de- 
velopment of the sense, whereby the comes stabulz, 
from being the head groom of the stable, became 
the principal officer of the household of the 
Frankish kings, and of the great feudatories, and 
the field-marshal or commander-gencral of the 
army, had taken place before the word came into 
English; the development was parallel to that of 
marshal, The earlier English uses were simply 
taken over from French.] 

1. gen. The chief officer of the household, court, 


administration, or military forces of a ruler. 

ar2z40 Sawdles Warde in Cott. Hom. 247 Wit pe husbonde 
godes cunestable cleoped warschipe ford ant makid hire 
durewart. c13z0 Sir Tristr. 2169 Now hap ysoude her 
wille, Tristrem constable is heize. 1375 BArsour #ruce v1. 
2o1 Ethiocles Bad his constabill vith hym ta Fifty weill 
Armyt, and forouth ga To meit thedeus in the way. ¢ 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 4445 Pe Amyral hadde y-loued hym long .. 
Constable he mad him of ys lond. 1363 Lanet. 2’. 2d. C. 
iv. 256 Sholde neuere conscience be my constable, Were ich 
akyng ycoroned. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1, viii. (1544) 15 a, 
Zisara..Of king Jabin, called the great constable Of his 
hoost, leader, and gouernoure. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 
(1880) 167 And the sayd paynym was conestable of al the 
londes of thadmyral. i 

2. spec. a. Constable of France: the principal 
officer of the household of the early French kings, 
who ultimately rose to be commander-in-chief of 
the army in the absence of the monarch; he was 
the supremc judge of military offences and of 
questions of chivalry, and had the regulation of all 
matters connected with tilts, tournaments, trials by 
combat, etc. 

The office was abolished in 1627 ; the title was revived by 
Napoleon I, but discontinued on his overthrow. An officer 
bearing the name of constable existed also in the house- 
holds of the great feudal lords of France. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse (1860) 12 The erle of Eu, connestable of 
Fraunce.. and others knightes and squiers were take pri- 


soneris. 1 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. vii. 15 Whome we 
call now in fraunce conestable. 1599 Suaks. /fe, 1’, 1. 
vii. 135. 1977 Watson PArlip I] (1839) 15 Constable Mont- 


morency, so much celebrated for his heroic valour. 1795 
SoutHey Yoan of Arc x. 33 One day, Perhaps the Con- 
stable of France may learn ire wrong’d Du Chastel. 1875 
Maine fist. nst. v. 139 The Constables of France re- 
peatedly shook or saved the French throne, 

b. Constable of England, Lord High Constable : 
onc of the chief functionaries in the Itnglish royal 
household, with duties and powers similar to those 


of the same officer in France. 

Together with the Earl Marshal, he was the judge of the 
Court of Chivalry, and in early times his powers of juris- 
diction were extensive. The office, which had been made 
merely titular a few years before, was forfeited by Edward 
Stafford, duke of Buckingham, in 1521; since which time 
the title has been granted only temporarily for particular 
occasions, esp. the sovereign’s coronation. Thus the Duke 
of Wellington was I.ord High Constable at the coronation 
of Queen Victoria. 

(1384 Act 8 Rich. £/,c. 5 Quod diversa placita. trahuntur 
jam de novo coram Constabulario et Marescallo.] 1520 
Chron. Eng. vu. 156'1 He was arested by the Vycounte 
Beaumont the Constable of Englande. 1538 STARKEY 
England u. ii. (1871) 182 Our old aunceturys .. ordeynyd a 
Connestabul of Englond, to conturpayse the authoryte of 
the prynce. 161r3 Suaxs. fen. b°7//, 1, 1. 102 When I came 
hither, I was Lord High Constable, and Duke of Bucking- 
ham: now, poore Edward Bohun. 1700 Tyrrewi “7st. 
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Eng. 11. 892 The Earl of Chester (as Lord High Constable) | 


carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curteine, before 
the King. 1820 Scorr /vanhoe xliv. 1863 H. Cox Lustit. 
ii. iv. 642 The Constable—Constabularius Regis or Con- 
stabularius Anglia#—seems to have been .. (next the king) 
the supreme commander of the army. 

ce. Constable of Scotland: a chicf officer in the 


Scottish royal household, having powers of juris- 
diction in respect of all transgressions committed 
within four miles of the king’s person, the parlia- 
ment or privy council. (The hereditary title is 


still in existence.) 

1596 Dacrypce tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. (1885) 127 Quha 
is..ouir the kingis court to punise offenderis, Connistable, 
we cal. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. //, c. 43 § 2 All heretable con- 
stabularies, other than the office of high constable of Scot- 
land. 1881 J. Russert Hazgs ii. 29 This De Morville is 
therein designed Constable of Scotland. 1886 !V/jtaker's 
A bnanack (Scotland), Officers of State: Royal Household, 
Hereditary High Constable, Earl of Erroll. 

d. The title of dignitaries in other countries. 

¢1350 1722. Palerne 3842 Pan was per a kud kni3t pe 
cunstables sone of spayne, come wel pre daies bi-fore be 
king for tohelp. 1718 BerxeLey Zour in Italy Wks. 1871 
IV. 594 Marino, a pretty clean village, belonging to the 
Constable Colonna. 1777 Watson Philip IT (1839) 509 
Velasco, the constable of Castile and governor of Milan. 
1837 Penny Cycl. VU. 357/2 Vittoria Colonna..was tbe 
daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Great Constable of the 
kingdom of Naples. 

3. The governor or warden of a royal fortress or 
castle. (Still the official title of the governors of 
some royal castles in England.) 

[1215 Magua Carta § 29 Nullusconstabularius distringat 
aliquem militem ad dandum denarios pro custodia castri, 
si, etc.] 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 565 Of castel of Keningwurpe 
wardeins per were, Sir William de la Cowe, bat constable 
was bere. c 1300 /favelok 2366 Hwan he hauede of al be 
lond Pe casteles alle in his hond, And conestables don per- 
inne. 1375 Barsour Sruce vil.507. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eug. ccix 191 They token hir way toward Bristowe and ther 
the kyng..made sir hugh the spencer the fader as conestable 
and keper of the castel. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. Hyh. xv. 
(1821) 647 The Constable sued for a Protection and rendered 
the Castle to Captaine Flower. 1891 Whitaker's Almanack 
g2 Governor and Constable of Windsor Castle. /6zd. 234 
London—Constable of the Tower. 

Jig. € 1320 Cast. Love 910 Per be castel is faste and stable 
And Charite is constable. 1362 Lanct. P. Pl. A. 1x. 16 Pe 
Cunstable of the Castel pat kepe> hem alle Is a wys kniht 
wip alle, Sire Inwit he hette. 1393 /d7d. C. xxi. 214. 


4. A military officer. 

c1300 K. 1Z%s. 4329 Alisaundre hath, saun faile, Y-clepid 
to him ten constables. 1490 Caxton Exeydos |x. (1890) 
160/1 Eneas..called to hym Menesteus and Sarestum, that 
were connestables of his folke, and of the bataylles. 1570 
Levins Jap. 2/5 A constable, constabularins, Ethuarca. 
1831 Scorr Ct. Robt. vii, My countryman, Whitikind, 
being a constable of our bands. 

5. An officer of the peace. (See Sir J. Stephen 
Hist. Crim, Law, J, vii. 194-200.) a. generally. 

[1362 Lanci. P. #2. A. uu. 173 Pe kyng..Comaunde pe 
Cunstable [zv. x. a Cunstable, B. 11. 198 a constable, C. 11. 
210 a constable] pat Com at be furste To a-Tache pe Tray- 
tours for eny Tresour. 1455 Sc. Act Yas. 7/7 (1597) § 60 
Puir commounes ar greattumlie injured and oppressed be 
the Kingis Schireffes, Constables, and their ministers in 
time of Faires.] 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hlen. JV, v. iv. 4 The 
Constables haue deliuer'd her ouer to mee: and shee 
shall haue Whipping cheere enough, I warrant her. 1621 
Exsinc Debates Ho. Lords App. (Camden) 143 They went 
and fetched a cunstable and searched all her howse. 1707 
G. Mirce State Gt. Brit. 1. 481 The common Officers ap- 
pointed to seize upon Malefactors are those we call Con- 
stahles, 1806 A. Duncan .Ve/sou's Fun, 26 Special, petty, 
and other constables..were on duty. 1875 Jowesr Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 132 He is dragged away or put out by the con- 
stables at the command of the prytanes. 1890 G. J. Symons 
in Times 20 Dec. 5/6 Stories of pre-police days and of 
sleeping constahles finding themselves on the pavement im- 
prisoned in their own box. 

b. /ligh Constable: an officer of a hundred or 
other large administrative district, appointed to act 
as conservator of the peace within his district, and 
to perform various otherduties. (Abolished in 1869.) 

The office seems to have been originally established for 
military purposes, to raise the military force of the hundred 
in case of war or civil commotion; the duties attached to 
the office became in the course of time more of an adminis- 
trative character. 

1285 Act 13 Ldw.J, Stat. Wynton c.6 FE en chescun hun- 
dred e fraunchise seyent eleus deus Conestables, a fere la 
veue des armes]. 1543 Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 26 (Wales) 
‘The said Justices of the Peace..shall appoint and name in 
cuery hundred .. two substantial] gentlemen, or yeomen to 
be chiefe Constables of the hundred wherin they imhabite, 
which two constables of euery hundred shall haue a speciall 
regard to the conseruation of the Kings peace. 1569 B. 
Ranpoteut in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 197 II. 255 The highe 
Constable of the saide Cytie and Lyberties taking with 
hym suche nomber of petit constables and others as to his 
discression sholde seme mete. 1715 Act 1 Geo. J, in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5348/4 High or Petty Constable, or other Peace 
Officer. 1827 Act 7 & 8 Geo. IV, c. 31 § 7 (Schedule) Form 
of Notice to the High Constable of a Hundred or other like 
District, or to the Peace Officer of a County of a City or 
‘Town. 1844 Act 7 & 8 Vict. c. 33 An Act for.. relieving 
High Constables from attendance at Quarter Sessions in 
certain cases. 1846 MeCuttocn Brit. Empire (1854) I. 
233 Papists were .. prohibited from being high or petty 
constables, 1869 ict 32 4 33 Vict. c. 47 An Act to pro- 
vide for the discharge of the duties heretofore performed 
by High Constables, and for the abolition of such office. 
Jbjd. § 8 Vhis Act may be cited as the High Constables 
Act, 1869. 
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e. Petty or Parish Constable: an officer of a 
parish or township appointed to act as conservator 
of the peace and to perform a number of public 
administrative duties in his district. (Abolished, 
exc. as incorporated in the County Police system, 
in 1872.) 

{1328 dct 2 Edw. ///, c. 3 Meire & Baillifs des Citees & 
Burghs deinz meismes les Citees & Burghs, Burghaldres, 
conestables, & gardeins de la pees deinz lour gardes, eint 
poair affaire execucion de cest acord.] 1472 Presentmts. of 
Furiesin Surtees Misc. (1890) 23 W' the constabylle William 

taker. 1556 Chrov. Gr. Friars \Camden) 66 Grett bonfyeres 
with grett chere at every cynstabulles dore in every parich 
thorrowe alle London. a@1626 Bacon A/ax. & Uses Com. 
Law & The Lord of the hundred court is to appoint in 
every village, a petty constable with a tithing-man to attend 
in his absence. 1736 Berkerey Discourse Wks. LIL. 430 
From the supreme executor of the law down to a petty 
constable. 1765 Brackstone Come. (1793) 439 These petty 
constables have two offices united inthem ; the one antient, 
the other modern. Their antient office is that of head- 
borough, tithing-man, or borsholder..who are as antient as 
the time of king Alfred: their more modern office is that of 
constable merely; which was appointed so lately as the 
reign of Edward III, in order to assist the high constable. 
1857 Toutm. SmitH Sarish 55 The position of principal 
Parish Officer, in which character the Constable was sum. 
moner, has long been filled by the churchwardens, 1858 
Froupe //ist. Eng. ILI. xvi. 409 The parish constables 
were necessarily inefficient as a police. 1872 ict 35 & 36 
Vict. c.92 An Act to render unnecessary the general Ap- 
pointment of Parish Constables. Whereas the establishment 
of an efficient police in the counties of England and Wales 
has rendered the general appointment of parisb constables 
unnecessary, etc. 

d. Now, esf., a folice constable, a member of 
the constabulary or police force, a policeman. 
Chief Constable: the officer at the head of the police 
force of a county or equivalent district. 

@ 1836 Penny Cycl. XIIL. 25 (Irish Constabulary) 10 resi- 
dent magistrates, 155 chief constables of the first, and 50 of 
the second class, 1232 constables, 6233 subconstables, and 
277 horse of the constabulary force. 1839 Act 2 ¢ 3 Vict. 
c. 93 An Act for the Establishment of County and District 
Constables. /é/d. § 6 Subject to Approval. .the Chief Con- 
stable shal] appoint the other Constables to be appointed 
for the County, and a Superintendent to be at the Head of 
the Constables in each Division of the County. 67d. c. 95 
§5 A Police Force for the whole of the Borough..to act as 
Constables for preserving the Peace. 1885 Sfectator 3 Oct. 
Suppl., The very word police ..did not become common 
until late in the last century, and ‘the Police’ as an equiva- 
lent for the body of constables, is much more modern. 


e. Special Constable: a person sworn in by the 
Justices of the Peace to act as constable on special 
occasions when it is apprehended that the force of 
regular constables will prove insufficient to preserve 


the peace. 

1801 Act 41 Geo. I1l, c. 78. 1806 [see a.]. 1831 Act 
1 & 2 Wo, 7/7, c. 41 An Act for amending the Laws rela- 
tive to the Appointment of Special Constables, and for the 
better Preservation of the Peace. 

f. In the Channel Islands, the elected chief 
officer of a parish ; in Jersey he is its representative 
in the States, a magistrate, etc. ; in Guernsey his 
duties are now more restricted. 

1652 WaRBURTON Guerusey (1822) 62 The Constables .. 
Their office is to keep the peace. 1694 FaLte Jersey ii. 65 
‘The Constable of the Parish where the Perambulation is to 
be, takes with him 12 of the Principal Men of his Parish, 
and meets the Judge attended by 3 or more of the Jurats 
on Horseback. 1862 AnsteD Chanel Isl. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
521 (Jersey) Each parish .. elects one constable who repre- 
sents his parish in the States. 1873 J. Lewis Census 1871 
203 (Jersey) The constables are the principal magistrates in 
each parish. 

g&. attrib. 

1809 R. Lancrorp /xztr. Trade 131 Constable hire, a per- 
son’s wages for attendinga ship till unloaded, to prevent theft. 


6. Phr. Zo outrun the constable: a. to run away 
from a constable (or the law and its officers) ; also 


to run the constable. 

1600 Kemp Wine Daies Wond. 15, 1 far'd like one that 
had escaped the stockes, and tride the use of his legs to 
out-run the Constable. 1873 Miss Brovcuton Vaucy LI. 
278 Rich! poor Huntley!..why, he was obliged to run the 
constable two years ago, 

b. To go at too great a pace; to go too far; 
to overstep all bounds of moderation. 

1631 T. Powerit Vow All Trades 167 If the Gentleman be 
predominant, his running Nagge will out run the Constable. 
@ 1654 SELDEN 7udle-t., A/oney, In all times the Princes in 
England have done something illegal, to get money. But 
then came a Parliament..and so things were quiet for a 
while ; afterwards there was another trick found out to get 
money, and .. another Parliament was called to set all 
right, etc. But now they have so out-run the Constable, 
that, etc. 1663 Butter Hed. 1. 1. 1368 Quoth Hudibras, 
Iriend Ralph, thou hast Out-run the Constable at last. 

ec. To spend more money than one has; to run 
into debt; also fo overrun the constable. 

arjoo B. FE. Dict. Cant, Crew, Out-run the Constable, 
to spend more than is Got, or Run out of an Estate. 1748 
Smotitett Rod. Nand. xxiii, ‘ Harkee, my girl, how far 
have you overrun the constable?’ I told him that the 
debt amounted to eleven pounds, besides the expence of 
the writ. 1766 [Anstry} Sath Guide vii. Poor man?! at 
th’ election he threw t' other day, All his victuals, and 
liquor, and money away ; And some people think with such 
haste he began, That soon he the constable greatly outran. 
1850 W. Irvine Goldswiuth xxix. 292 ‘He has outrun the 
constable’, .his expenses have outrun his means, 
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.force in the counties of England and Wales. 


CONSTABULARY. 


+Constablery. Oés. [a. OF. conestadleric, 
f. conestable (cf. med.L. constabularia): see -ERY.] 


1. The office of a constable ; constableship. 

¢1400 Now, Rose 4218 Thanne Drede hadde in hir baillie 
The kepyng of the conestablere [F. cosestaélie] Toward 
the north. ¢14s0 Alerdix xxi. 373 Gawein..ye will take 
the Constabilrie of myn housolde. 1494 Fasyan Chrow. 
vu1.647 The constablery of Fraunce. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 48 Holden..of the constablery of the same castel. 

2 The district under a constable; a constable- 
wick. 

1610 N. Riding Rec. Soc. 1. 201 John Harland, living 
within the constablery of Spaunton. 1690 Royal Proclani. 
in Loud. Gaz. No. 2568/2 In Their several Parishes, 
Hamlets, Constableries, and Divisions respectively. 1762 
tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. IIE. 417 East Wothian, or tbe 
constablery of Haddington. 

Constableship (kz-nstab'lfip). [f. ConsTaBLp 
+-SHIP.} The office of constable. 

1464 Alann. & Honseh. Exp. 184, 1 bowete of Roberd 
Bernard the konstabelschepe of Bramborow. 1495 Act 
11 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 12 The office of Constablisshippe ofthe 
Castell of Ludlowe. 1579 J. Stusses Gaping Gulf Cj, He is 
not trusted with aiustiship of peace or petie constableship. 
1612 Sir R. Duprey in Fortesc. Papers 7 note, | have onely 
reserved the conistableshippe of the castle. 1668 Pepys 
Corr. 283 Prince Rupert invested in the Constableship of 
Windsor Castle. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 57 The con- 
stableship of the Castle of Fernes .. had been granted ona 
long lease to Sir Nicholas Heron. 

Constabless (kz nstablés). [a. OF. covestad- 
lessé, £. conestable: see -ESS.] A female constable ; 


the wife of a constable; also a foreign title. 
¢1386 CHAucER Alan of Law's T. 441 Dame Hermegyld, 
the constables of the place. c¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode u.° 
civ. (1869) 113, I am ladi and condyeresse, cheuentayn, and 
constablesse, of alle stoures in cheuachyes ther as baners 
ben displayed. 1679 Afol. Maria Manchini title-p., Madam 
Maria Manchini, Constabless of Colonna. 1832 Soc. Life 
Eng. & France 232 Mary Mancini, the Constabless Colonna, 
the admired of Louis the Fourteenth. 
{f Con- 


Constablewick (kz nstab’lwik). 
STABLE +-WICK.] 
+1. The office or jurisdiction of a constable (in 


the earlier sense). Obs. rare. 
@ 1618 RaceicH in Gutch Cod/. Cxv. 1. 79 G. de la Mare.. 
hed by inheritance the constablewick of the abby of Peter- 
orow. 


2. The district under the charge of a (petty) 


constable. arch. 

1678 Hate Hist. Placit. Cor. \. (T.', If directed to the 
constable of D. he is not bound to execute the warrant out 
of the precincts of his constablewick. 1764 Burn Poor 
Laws 191 The petty constables visit weekly the houses in 
their respective constablewicks. 1869 De da Pryme’s 
Diary Surtees) 155 nxote, The village of Cleethorpe, though 
a separate constablewick, is a hamlet tothe. .parish of Clee. 
1873 Act 36 & 37 Vict. c. 71 § 36 The same powers and privi- - 
leges..as a constable. -has..in bis constablewick. 

Co:nstabling, v4/. sd. [as if f. a vb. corstadle.] 
Acting as a constable. 

1844 CarLyLe AZjsc. (1872) VII. 61 He seems to do his 
constabling in a really judicious manner. 

Constabular (kpnstebivla1), a. rare. ff. 
med.L. covstabul-us +-aRr.] Of or belonging to a 


constable. 

1880 Brackmore Alary Anerley UI. xii. 178 Driven, by 
the heroic view of circumstances, to rush into constabular 
embrace. 

Constabulary (kfnstebizlari’, sd. [ad. med. 
L. constabularia, t. constabul-us : sce -ARY.] 

+1. The office of a constable ; constableship. 

1587 Sc. Acts Fas. V7 (1597) 83 b, Constabularies, and 
Bailheries of our proper lands and Castelles. 1746-7 Act 
20 Geo. 1, c. 43 § 2 All heretable constabularies, other than 
the office of high constable of Scotland. 

2. A district under a constable; a constable- 
wick. 

1631 Star Chaméb. Cases (Camden) 68 One Francis Bridge, 
being Constable of Walson..was present, this being within 
his constabulary. 1791 MackintosH Vid. Gall. Wks. 
1846 III. 20 Tbe constituent assemblies of the several 
provinces, bailliages, and constabularies of the [French] 
kingdom. 1813 N. Cartiste Tepog. Dict. Sect. UW. (Had- 
dington), It continued a Constabulary at the Restoration. 


3. The organized body of constables or peace 


officers of a country or specified district. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxiv, The day-scholars..had hooted 
the beadle, and pelted the constabulary. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII. 335/1 To correct the various evils incident to the 
constitution of the present rural constabulary, the magi- 
strates of Cheshire, in 1829. obtained an Act which author- 
ized them to appoint and direct a paid constabulary. | 1874 
Mortey Compromise (1886) 38 Those who. . would maintain 
churches on the same principle on which they maintain tbe 
county constabulary. . 

Constabulary (k/nste-bilari), a. [ad. med. 
L. constabularius, £. constabulius: see prec.] 

1. Of or pertaining to petty constables or to police 
officers; belonging to the official organization for 
the preservation of public peace and order, especi- 
ally that established in the counties of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland in the course of the 19th c. 

1824 Aun. Reg. 26 The constabulary bill has been found 
to be a very beneficial measure. 1825 /é/d. 44* The esta 
blishment of the police and constahulary force. 1837 /1- 
struct. R. Contin. in Penny Cycl. XVIII. 336/1 To inquire 


into the best means of establishing an efficient constabulary 
1857 Tout. 


Smitu Parish 132 It has been stated that the County Con- 


CONSTABULATORY. 


stabulary Acts do not supersede, though they cannot but 
materially affect, the system of parish constables. 1889 
Spectator 26 Oct., A delegated constabulary duty he had 
from the Sheriff of the county. 

2. Of the nature or function of eonstables. 

1856 Kane Arct. afl. |. xxviii. 367 Nor did their con- 
stabulary guardians. a 1864 Hawtuorne Zug. Note-bks. 
(1879) II. 163 A system of constabulary ethics, 

[f. med. 


+ Consta‘bulatory, sd. and a. Obs. 

L. constabulat-us the ollice of a constable + -onry.] 
A. sb. ? =CONSTABLERY. 

ax715 Burnet Own Time IL. 518 A great deal was said 
..upon the point of jurisdiction and of the Exemption of a 
Constabulatory. 

B. adj. =CONSTABULARY a. 

1830 i. Wuison in Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 539 A strong 
Constabulatory Force will keep the Ring. 

+Constance. Ods. Also-aunce. [a. I’. con- 
stauce (14th c. in Littré;=Pr., Sp. coustancia, It. 
costanza), ad, L. constdutia, n. of quality f. coz- 
stdut-em CONSTANT ; see -ANCE.] 

1. Steadfastness, firmness, resolution faithfulness, 
fidelity ; = CONSTANCY I, 2. 

1340 A yend. 167 Pe vifte stape of pise uirtu is ycleped con- 
stance..pet makep be herte strang. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 
7. 612 Whan this marquys say The constance of his wyf. 
1490 Caxton /low to div 4 The constaunce and stedefast- 
nesse of the fayth. 1531 Etvot Gov, in. nix. Aeading, Of 
Constance or Stabilitie.. Constance hathe equall prayse with 
iustyce. 1613-6 W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. i, If what we call 
constance, Within a heart hath long time residence. 

b. Stability. 

1509 Barciay Shyp Folys (1570) 224 In all thinges that to 
men appertayne Is no constance.. Nor sure degree or stable 
permanence. 

2. Persistence, perseverance; = CONSTANCY 3 b. 

@1533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bh. A. Aurel. (1546) Cviij b, 
To perseuer therin, they neuer lacke constaunce. ¢ 1630 
Jackson Creed wv. vii. Wks. III. 99 Constance and confi- 
dence in prosecuting the means that lead us to it. 1659 DB. 
Harris Parival's /ron Age 231 Continued the war .. with 
so great constance, prosperity, and glory. 

Constancy (kp'nstinsi). [ad. L. coustautia: 
see pree. and -ancy.] The quality of being con- 
stant. 

l. The state or quality of being unmoved in 
mind; steadfastness, firmness, endurance, fortitude. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 136 Constancy is y? 
vertue wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and is not 
broken by impacyency. 1553 Eorn 7reat. Newe /nd. Ep. 
to Rdr. (Arb.) 9, 1 woulde wishe all men to be of such 
corage and constancie in these affayres. 1623 Meor in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 291. LI. 153 Thank God for the Princes 
constancie in Religion. 1709 Pore Lett, 17 July, 1 stood 
resign’d with a stoical constancy to endure the worst of 
evils. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. 11. 20 They 
have maintained constancy and self-equality for many ages. 

+b. Determination, resolution (¢o ¢o a thing). 

1603 Knottes /Yést, Turks (1621) 986 Encreased his con- 
stancie to avoid a most certaine death. 1643 R. Baie 
Lett. §& Frn/s. (1841) 11. 80 The constancie of most of them 
to doe the Queen better service at London. 

2. Steadfastness of attachment to a person or 
eause; faithfulness, fidelity. 

1548 Hatt Chron, 193b, What for the confidence that he 
had in her perfyte constancy..he determined .. to marye 
with her, 1599 Suaxs. Hex. V, v. ii. 161 While thon liu’st, 
deare Kate, take a fellow of plaine and yncoyned Con- 
stancie. 1754 SHErLocK isc. (1759) I. i. 2 ‘Vhe Ground of 
their Constancy and Adherence to Christ. @ 1839 Prarp 
Poems (1864) 11. 438 And talks right well of constancy and 
truth. 1874 Green Short Hist. vi. § 6. 335 A constancy of 
friendship which won him a host of devoted adherents. 

3. The quality of being invariable (see CONSTANT 
a. 4-6); uniformity, unchangingness, regularity. 

a 1600 Hooker (J.), The laws of God .. of a different con- 
stitution from the former, in respect of the one‘s constancy, 
and the mutability of the other. «1619 FotHersy A ¢heom, 
u. xi. § 2 (1622) 313 The admirable order and incredible 
constancie of the Heauens. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. 1, 
206 The polar wind blows with equal constancy in both the 
frigid zones. 1830 HerscHeL Stet. Nat. Phil. 239 The 
important fact of the constancy of the angles at which their 
faces meet. 1855 Brewster Newwlou II. xxv. 365 The 
constancy of temperature in the phenomena of fusion and 
ebullition. 

+b. Persistence, perseverance. Obs. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen. V///, i, ii, 2: 1f you will now vnite in 
your Complaints, And force them with a Constancy. 

4. (with @) Something permanent, a permaueney. 
For a coustaucy : as a permanent arrangement. 

1710 STEELE /atler No. 208 Pp 2 The Person most agree- 
able to a Man for a Constancy. 1749 Ciesterr. Left. 
26 Dec., Six, or at inost seven hours sleep is, for a constancy, 
as much as you or anybody can want. ¢ 1750 W. Stroup 
Mem. 52 A Chariot, which I hired for a Constancy, or at 
least for the chiefest Part of..seven weeks. 1888 Scotsman 
8 Feb, 10/6 Advt., A constancy and liberal wages for a good 
workman. 

+5. Certainty. Oés. 

1563 Wills § Inv. N.C. (1835) 213, 1 .. knowing the con- 
stantie of Death and y* wnconstantie of the houre and time. 
1590 Suaks, J/ids. N. v. i. 26 More witnesseth than fancies 
images, And growes to something of great canstancie {But 
Schmidt understands it as =‘ consistency’: see next). 

+6. Physical firmness, solidity ; = CONSISTENCE. 

1794 Suitivan View Nat, II. 212 In passing from its liquid 
state to its concretion, to its constancy and firmness. 

Constant (kpnstant), a. (sd.) [a. F. constant 
(14th e. in Littré), ad. L. constaus, constant-em 


standing firm, firm, immovable, stable, ete., pres. 
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pple. (also used as adj.) of coustdre to stand to- 
gether, stand firm, etc., f. con- + stdre to stand.] 
ING adj. 

1. Standing firm in mind or purpose ; steadfast, 
unmoved, resolute. In later use, with a deserip- 
tive sb., as wartyr, studeut, cte., or with nzzzed. 

¢ 1386 Cnaucer Clerk's 7, 991 She ay sad and constant as 
a wal, Continuynge euere hire Innocence oueral. 1483 
Caxton Cato Aviij, He ought to be vertuous constant and 
stedfast. 1655 60 Staniry //ést. Philos. (1701) 3/2 These 
things ..which thus disorder even thee a most constant 
person. 1671 Mitton Samson 848 The best-resolved of 
men, ‘The constantest. 

1562 (¢7tZe', Certayn Godly Sermons made upon the Lords 
Prayer, preached by the Righte Reuecrende Father and 
constant Martyr of Christ, Master Hughe Latimer. 1614 
Be, Hater Avedit. & Vowes m1. § 78 The constant suffrings 
of ancient martyrs. 1667 Mitton /”. £. v.goz Nor number, 
nor exainple with him wrought To swerve from truth, or 
change his constant mind. 1669 Penn .Vo Cross 1. v. $5 
Stephen, that bold and constant Martyr of Jesus. 1749 
Fir.nine Jom Jones vi. xviii, Which might have affected 
a more consiant mind than that of Mr. Partridge. 1859 
Sat, Rev, VIII. 726 The most constant enemy of their revo- 
lutionary..principles. 

+b. Const. fo do something. Ods. 

1481 Caxton A/yrr. 1. iv. 13 Prudent and constaunt for to 
doo weel and prouffyt. 1535 CovervaLe 1 Cévon, xxix[xxviiil. 
7 ¥f he be constant to do after my commaundementes. 1602 
Marston Ant. & Asef. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 26 O no, thart too 
constant to afflict my heart. 

2. Steadfast in attachment to a person or cause; 
faithful, true (40). 
¢1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvi. 63 He wes a constant 
Catholike, All Lollard he hatyt and Heretike, 1599 Suaks. 
Much Ado un. iii. 67 Men were deceiuers euer. ..To one thing 
constant never. 1606 H/ity Beguilde in Wazl. Dodsley IX. 
315 And I as constant as Penelope. ¢ 1665 Mrs, Hutcin- 
son Alem. Cot, Hutchinson (1846) 29 Faithful and constant 
to his friends. 1702 Pore Yan. 4& Alay 41 Tho‘ fortune 
change, his constant spouse remains. 1887 Lowrit Democr. 
93 Surely there are no friends so constant as the poets. 


+ 3. Firm in opinion, certain, confident. b. Of a 


statement,ete.: Certain. J¢7s coustaut = L. coustat, 

1601 Suaxs. Jwed. N. 1Vv. ii. 53, | am no more madde then 
you are, make the triall of it in any constant question. 
1611 B. Jonson Cati/ine 1. i, 267 The augurs all are con- 
stant Iam meant. 1626 Massincer Mom. Actor v. ii, Pre- 
dictions ! I grow constant they are false, 1667 Sir W. 
‘Tempte Let. 27 May Wks. (1720) IL. 35 It is constant, with- 
out any dispute, that if they had fallen on these provinces 
in the beginning of this month, Charleroy, etc... would have 
cost them neither time nor danger. 

4. Of things: Remaining ever the same in con- 
dition, quality, state, or form ; invariable, fixed, 
unchanging, uniform. 

Often used with a noun of quality, where constantly with 
the corresponding adj. might be used ; e.g. constant fatality, 
the quality of being constantly, or in all cases, fatad, 

1549 Compl. Scot. i. 21 Na thyng remanis lang constant in 
ane prosperus stait. 1597 Hooker “cect. Pot. v.Ixxi. §2 The 
constant habit of well-doing. 1627-47 PertHam Mesolves 
1, ix. 11677! 12 Time keeps his constant pace. 1651 Hoppes 
Levtath. wi. xxxiv. 207 The foundation of all true Ratio- 
cination, is the constant Signification of words. 1684 Con- 
tempt, State Max \. ii. (1699) 17 Nothing here below is 
constant, but allis mutable. 1710 BerKecry Princ. //um. 
Anowdl. § 150 This is the constant language of Scripture. 
1728 VENEER Sincere Pentt. Ded., Your constant way both 
of thinking and living, 1807 AWZed. Frnt. XVII. 572 The 
constant fatality of small-pox at that age. 1833 Lrett 
Princ. Geol, WN. 161 The sand is frequently yellow... but 
this colour is by no means conslant. 1860 TyNoatt Glac.1. 
i. This direction remained perfectly constant throughout 
the entire quarry. 


+b. Unvaried, not changed ; invariably used. 
¢1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1888) 216 This is y’ Constant 
way all people goe, and saved severall miles ridings. /ézt. 
239 The kings Constant bed Chamber. 1711 Appison Sfect. 
No. 129 21 Did they keep to one constant Dress they would 
sometimes be in the Fashion. 1830 D‘Israrvi Chas. /, III. 
vi. 92 The King had his constant hours for writing, and he 
read much. 
e, Nat. Hist. Waving one unvarying form or type. 
1793 W. Curtis in Bot. Afag. 1. 183 Who ever saw its 
leaves constant in their form? 1876 Darwin in Life & Lett. 
(1887) 1. 90 Keeping specific forms constant. 


d. Invariable in presence or oceurrenee. 

1817 Lp. LovcitporoucH in Douglass Aef. II. 727 A fine 
to be paid on the change of a tenant is almost a constant 
incident of a copyhold estate. 1839 G. Birp Nat. Phil. 330 
The line D [of the spectrum] .. appears to be very constant 
in the planets, and in many..fixed stars. 1875 W. Houcu- 
ton Brit. /nsects 18 The evacuating ducts are constant. 

+e. Coustaut age: see CONSISTENT 2 b. Obs. 

1620 Venner I ‘Ya Recta (1650) 291 Next is the constant 
and manly age to the fiftieth year. 

5. Alath. and Phys. Remaining the same tn 
quantity or amount under uniform conditions ; re- 
taining the same value throughout an investigation 
or proeess. Opposed to varzable. 

1753 Ciiampers Cycl. Supp. s.v., The semi-diameter of a 
circle is a constant quantity; for while the absciss and 
semi-ordinates increase, it remains the same. 1756 N. 
Saunperson Werth. Flu.ctons 2 The Fluxion of a constant 
Quantity is nothing. 1803 J. Woop Princ. Afech.1.15 When 
a force. .acts incessantly, it is called a constant force. 1830 
Lyext Princ. Geot. 1, 113 Llowever constant we believe the 
relative proportion of sea and land to continue. 1871 I. 
Stewart //eat 24 If we imuyine the bore of the tube to 
preserve a constant volume for all temperatures. 

6. Of actions, conditions, proeesses, etc. : Con- 
tinuing without intermission or cessation, or only 
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with such intermissions as do not interrupt con- 
tinuity ; continnal, incessant, perpetual, persistent. 

1653 WALTON A nug/er 163 By reason of .. the Owners con- 
stant being ueer to them. 1688 Co/, Wee, Pennsylv. 1 239 
Not able to bear y Charge of Constant Attendance. «1763 
Sunstone IVs, (1764) 1.66 By constant vigils worn. 1830 
Lyett Princ. Geo/. 1.117 In a state of constant and uni- 
versal flux and reflux, 1869 EE. A. Parkes /ract. //ygtene 
ted, 3) 12 The supply of water to houses may be.,inter- 
mittent or constant. 1890 Sir N. Linptey in Law Times 
Rep. LUXE, 6go/1 Forms. .in constant use in the Chancery 
Division, A/od. The constani ticking of a watch. Dis- 
turbed by their constant chatier, ‘The constant repetition 
of this expression. 

+b. Of a thing: Always kept up; permanent. 

1620-55 I, Jones Stone-/leng (1725) 6 There were then no 
publick Roads... no constant Habitations. 1645 FULLER 
Good Th, in Bad T, (1841 20 No guest comes unawares to 
him who keeps a constant table. ¢1710 C. Pitxsxes Diary 
(1888) x A large Cross ..and house over it for a Constant 
Market for fruite, etc. 1828 Cruisr Digest (ed. 2) IIL. 152 
The appellation of cxrta regis was only applied to that con- 
stant aud permanent court. -held in the king‘s palace. 

ec. trausf. Of a person: Continually engaged in 
the aetion denoted by the noun (or by the context,. 

1639 Furter //oly War v. xiii. (1840) 265 Tle German 
emperor... Was not constant amongst them. 1649 Mitros 
Etkon, Wks. 1738 1. 368 A constant reader of Saint Paul's 
Epistles. 1712 Stee.e Sfect. No. 430 Pp 1 Each Beggar 
that is constant at a particular Place. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabet [Heron I, ix. 167 We was her constant adviser. 1876 
J. HW. Newnan //ist. Sk, 1}. 1. viii. 159 He was constant in 
devotional and penitential exercises. 

+ 7. Settled, firm, stcady (physically). Ods. 

1596 DAcrymene. tr. Lestie’s //ist. Scot. 1. (1887) 156 Ane 
oratione sa excellent and elegant, wt sa constante a counte- 
nance. 1610 Suaks. emf. u. ii. 119 ’Prethee doe not turne 
me about, my stomacke is not constant. 1741 BETTERTON 
Mist. feng. Stage v. 69 A constant and direct Foot, is the 
Index, of a steady, certain, constant..Study and Aim. 

+8. Consistent, consonant (fo). Obs. 

1580 Baret Adv. C. 1107 A death constant and agreeable 
to a life honestly and godly ledde. 

+ 9. Of firm or solid eonsistency. Ods. rare. 

a@1691 Bovie //ist. Lirmucss (J.\, Mix them, you may 
turn these two fluid liquors into a constant body. 

B. sé. 

Math. and Physics. A quantity which docs not 
vary, or whieh is assumed not to vary, throughout 
an investigation : opposed to vaz7zad/e. 

Often applied to a numerical quantity expressing the 
fixed relation between two elements, geometrical or physical, 
the effect of some constant force or motion, or combination 
of forces or motions, or the value of some particular physical 
property of a substance, that remains always the same for 
the same substance in the same conditions, bunt differs for 
different substances: thus e/rcudar constant, constant of 
aberration, friction, gravitation, nutation, precession, con- 
stants of colonr, tidal constants, etc. 

1832 W. Turxavuct ifstle', Treatise on Strength, Flexure, 
and Stiffness of Cast-Iron Beams and Columns, with Tables 
of Constants. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 469 The proportion 
between the circumference and diameter of a circle is a 
determinate constant. 1869 Piuprson tr. Guil/emin's The 
Svat (1870) 27 A constant quantity of heat, which Pouillet 
has named the Solar constant, because it expresses the con- 
stant heating power of the Sun. 1879 Roop Chromatics 
xiv. 210 Its colour depends, then, on ils luminosity, wave- 
length, and purity; these quantities .. are called the con- 
stants of colour. 1886 Whitaker's Almanack, Tidal Con- 
stants, The time of High Water at the undermentioned 
Ports and Places may be approximately found by taking 
the time of High Water at London Bridge, and adding to 
or subtracting therefrom the quantities annexed. 18go C. 
A. Younc Elem. Astron, § 126 Vhe velocity of light being 
186,330 miles per second..while that of the earth in ils 
orbit 1s 18°5 miles, we find that a star, situated on a line at 
right angles to the direction of the earth's motion, is ap- 
parently displaced by an angle which equals .. 20’°5 .. This 
is the so-called ‘Constant of Aberration’. /é¢d¢. § 211 The 
Solar Constant is the number of heat units which a square 
unit of the earth’s surface, unprotected by any atmosphere, 
and exposed perpendicularly to the sun‘s rays, would receive 
from the sun in a unit of time. 

Jig. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, Lit. Wks.' Bohn) II. 107 
! few generalizations .. are in the world constants, like the 
Copernican and Newtonian theories in physics. 1865 J. 
Martineau in Theolog. Rev. 670 What he regards as the 
constants of religion. 

Constantia (kgnstenf!a). Wine produced on 
the Constantia farm near Cape Town, S. Africa. 

1797 Houcrorr Stolbere's Trav, (ed. 2) III. Ixxxiv. 351 
Red Cape wine. .of the best kind, called Constantia. 1869 
Miss Brapvon Lady's Wile ii. 15 She sold the lease, and 
the furniture, and the very curious old poris, and constan- 
tias, and Madciras. 

Constantinian (kenstantinian), a. Of or 
belonging to the Roman Emperor Constantine the 
Great, or his pertod \a.D. 306-337). 

1641 Mitton Aninadv. (1851) 215 As well the gold of 
those Apostolick Suecessors that you boast of,as your Con- 
stantinian Silver. 186: Berise. lore ug. Cathedr. roth C. 
152 The state of society exisung in Constantinian, but not 
in Carlovingian Rome. 1865 /cclesio/ogist Feb. 2 The 
columns of the interior octagon are of Constantinian date. 

Constantinopolitan | kgnstx nting,prlitan), 
a. fad. L. Constantinofolilan-us, {. Constantino- 
polts =Gr. Kavorartivov médus the City of Constan- 
tine, formerly ealled Byzantium.] Of or pertaining 
to Constantinople, or to the Eastern Empire or 
Church; Byzantine. 

01668 Ferxe Anse. Chr. Protestant (1577) 97 The Con- 
stantinopolitane [Councell]. 1676 Marve.e Jr. Sonirke 25 
The Constantinopolitan Creed. 1881 Staxtey Ch. /ustit. 
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xiv. (ed. 2) 266 Another Creed much resembling (the Nicene] 
.-was said to have been made at the Constantinopolitan 
Council. 3886 Academy 31 July 68/2 Any gold circulating 
in South Italy in the eleventh century would certainly have 
been Constantinopolitan. “wen 
Constantly (ke nstantli), adv. 
a.+-LY7.] Ina constant manner. 
1. With mental constancy or steadfastness; stead- 
fastly, steadily, resolutely ; with loyal attachment, 


faithfully. Ods. or arch. 

1534 Wuitinton Zudlyes Offices un. (1540) 115 Preceptes 
of lyuynge constauntlye and honestely. 1597 Hooker £ec/. 
Pol. vy. \xv. § 11 To bear undeserved reproach constantly is 
the..duty of men professing Christianity. 316zx Lapy M. 
Wroth Urania 384 She .. concluded .. that one woman 
might loue two men lawfully, and constantlier then one. 
1678 Vue. Alan's Call. 278 He .. afterwards constantly suf- 
fered martyrdom for the sake of Jesus Christ. @ 1803 Bal. 
lad * Young Benjie’ it. in Child BadZ. 1. (1886) 282/1 And 
wow ! but they were lovers dear, And loved fu constantlie. 

+b. With assurance or certitude; confidently, 


firmly, assuredly. Odés. 

1538 StarKry England 1. i. 11 The Iue constantly wyl 
affyrme hys law to be above al other. 1597 Hooker £cc/. 
Pol, v, \xxxi, We constantly hold that in this case the 
Apcstles Law is not broken. 1603 Suaxs. A/eas. for AT, ww. 
i. 21, 1 doe constantly beleeue you. 1621 BisLe Acés xii. 15 
But she constantly affirmed that it was euen so. 1627 
HAKEWILL A fo/, (1630) 223 That I constantly beleeue can 
never be proved. 1632 W. Litucow 7 raz. v. (1682) 212 To 
whom I constantly answered, 1 did not believe it. 

2. Invariably, unifermly, regularly, in every case, 
always. 

165r Honzes Leviath. u. xxvii. 158 The same Fact, if it 
have been constantly punisbed in other men, etc. a 1661 
Futter Horthies (1840) 11. 453 He constantly had prayers 
said in his own house. 1747 Westey Prinz. Physic (1762) 
p. xx, They ought constantly to go to Bed about Nine. 
1776 Apam Smitu IV, N. 1.1, iii.21 In our American colonies 
the plantations have constantly followed the sea-coast. 

3. Continually, perpetually, incessantly, always. 

1682 Norris//zeroc/es 2 Constantly intent upon his goodness, 
1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 96 » 2 Being constantly about him. 
1807 G. Cuatmers Caledonia 1. 1, vii. 405 Injuries con- 
stantly rankling at her heart. 1880 Geixiz Phys. Geog. ii, 
$8. 55 The quantity of vapour in the atmosphere is con- 
stantly varying from day to day. 

+b. Continuously, permanently, fora permanence. 

1567 Zviall Treas. (1850) 44 Whereas Lust and Treasure 
in time is come to nought, Just, possessing Trust, remayneth 
constantly. 160r Suaks. 77e/. NV. 11. iit. 160 The diu’ll a 
Puritane that hee is, or any thing constantly but a time- 
pleaser. 

+Constantness. Os. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being constant, constancy; stead- 
fastness, firmness, fortitude ; fidelity. 

1530 Parscr. 208 Constantnesse, constance. 1571 GOLDING 
Calvin on Ps. ili. 5 To encourage all godly folke to the like 
constantnesse. 1581 Mutcaster Posztions xliii. (1887) 280 
For constantnesse to be an ancker for leuitie to ride at. 
1651 Watton in Relig. Wotton, (1672) 138 That requires 
Validity of Body or Constantness of Mind. 

|| Constat (kpnstet). [L. constat it is certain, 
it is established, 3rd sing. pr. of constare to stand 
firm; see CONSTANT. ] 

tL. Zaw. A certificate stating what appears (coz- 
stat) upon record touching a matter, given by the 
clerk of the pipe and auditors of the Exchequer at 
the request of a person who intends to plead or 
move in that court for the discharge of any matter. 
Also an exemplification of the enrolment of letters- 
patent under the Great Seal. Ods. 

1570 Act 13 Eliz. c.6 § 2 An Exemplification or Constat 
under the Great Seal of England of the Enrollment of the 
same Letters Patents. 1640-4 in Rushw. /Vést¢. Col/. (1692) 
un. 1.23 As appears by a Constat-Warrant in the Exchequer. 
1670 Biounr Law Dict. s.v., ‘The effect of a Constat is the 
certifying what does coxstarve upon Record. . Also, the Ex- 
emplification under the Great Seal of the Inrolment of any 
Letters Patent is called a Constat. 

+2. fig. Certifying evidence, assurance. Ods. 

1621 W. Sctater Tythes (1623) 148 There is a Constat 
froin their testimonie, that they were {payde]. 1624 Br. 
Mountacu Gage 58 A very strange practice, of which there 
is no constat: let but one Father say so and I yeeld the 
bucklers. @ 1640 Jackson Creed x. xl. Wks. 1X. 417 A con- 
stat to all the world that ‘the God of Abraham was no 
respecter of persons’, @ 1661 Futter MWorthies n. 154 
There is no Constat (though very much Probability) of his 
English Nativity. 

3. Clare constat. Se. Zaw. [L.=‘it is clearly 
established,’ i.e. to the satisfaction of the superior, 
that the late vassal died infeft in the lands, and 
that the person claiming entry is his nearest and 
lawful heir.) Precept of —: ‘a decd executed by 
a subject-superior for the purpose of completing 
the title of his vassal’s heir to the lands held by 
the deceased vassal, under the granter of the pre- 
cept’ (Bell). 

1594 Sc. Acts Fas. VJ, § 214 Precepts of clare constat. 
1847 ict 10 & 11 Piet. c. 48. 1861 W. Bein Dict. Law 
Scotd, 172 An entry by precept of clare coustat can he 
given only where the last proprietor stood publicly infeft. 


Constate (kgnstz't),v. rare. [a. F. constate-r 
to cstablish as certain, ascertain, certify, verify, 
state as certain. In the Dict. of the Académie 
only from 1740, and app. of not much earlier 
origin. According to Littré f. 1. com- + status 
STATE; but more prob. f. L. covstdt-, ppl. stem 
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of coustare: in sense, it is a causal derivative of 
conster to be established, be certain, ad. L. covzstare, 
whence also the original pr. pple covstant has the 
sense ‘certain, established ’.] 

trans. To establish, ascertain, state. 

41773 Avs. Butter Afoveable Feasts (1852) 11. 17 Its 
reality was constated to a degree of conviction. 1865 Miss 
Cospe Studies New § Old 9 Having constated the peculiar 
doctrines of Christ. 1889 J. M. Ropertson £ss. Crit. 
Afethod 52 We may perhaps best progress by constating a 
little more lucidly the phenomena he seeins to have in view. 


+Constauwnch, v. Obs. rare. [f. Con- + 
STANCH v.] trans, To.stanch completely. 


1557 Ayuge Arthur (Copland) v. x, All the leches of 
Brytayn shal not constaunche thy blode. 


+Consterll, v. Obs. rave—'. [ad. L. *constell- 
dre: seenext.] zt, =CONSTELLATE @. 4. 
1602 Furpecke Pandectes 50 Anniba] that admirable 


souldier, in whom the two seuerall natures of the Foxe and 
the Lion did constell and accorde. 

Constellate (kgnstélct, kgnstelét), ppl a. 
Chiefly Joet. [ad. L. constellat-us starred, studded 
with stars, f. coz- + stelldtus starred, pa. pple. of 
stellare, {, stella star. Cf. F. constedlé.] 

1. =COoNSTELLATED 2. 

1649 G. Daniet 7rinarch, Hen. 1V, cclxxiii, Greate 
Perseus sate Below Bootes, being Constellate. 1839 Baitey 
Festus xxi. (1848) 274 Thick with great sun-like and con- 
stellate thoughts. 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 7 Those 
patent powers Constellate proudly. 

2. Studded with stars, starred. 

1855 Baitey A/ystic 38 The radiant lizard loves And lives 
in light, himself all constellate. 

Constellate (kgnstélcit, kgnstele't), v1 [ff L. 
constellat-; see prec. and -ATE 3.] 

+1. trans. Astrol. a. To construct (a charm, 
etc.) under a particular ‘constellation’; to affect 
with stellar ‘influence’ (cf. CONSTELLATED 1). b. 
To cast the nativity or horoscope of (a person). 

16zx Beaum. & FL. Thierry & Theod. 1. i, Brun. You 
know Leforte’s cell? Lec. Who constellated your fair birth? 
@ 1631 Donne Elegy Airs. Drury, What Artist now dares 
boast that he can bring Heaven hither, or constellate any 
thing, So as the influence of those stars may be Imprison‘d 
in a herb, or charm, or tree, And do by touch all which 
those stars could do? 

ce. pass. To be predestined (¢o a fate, condition, 
disposition, etc.) by the ‘stars’ one is born under. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. 1. v. 19 Great constitu- 
tions, and such as are constellated unto ieauledss, 1672 
W. ve Britains J/uterest Eng. in Dutch War 25 Neither 
am I by my Stars constellated to be rich. 1823 Lamp £Zia 
Ser, 1. xi. (1860) 87 zote, There may be individuals born and 
constellated so opposite to another individual nature, that 
the same sphere cannot hold them. 1829 Health & Longevity 
215 Unless we are constellated into death or life. 

2. To cluster together (stars) into a constella- 
tion ; to make a constellation of, form as a con- 
stellation. Often ¢vansf. or fig. 

1643 Howetr Parables on Times 6 The whole Host of 
Heaven being constellated thus into one great Body. 1661 
Bove Style //. Script. 111 To them that know how to Con- 
stellate those Lights. 1752 JoHNsoN Rambler No.201 P4 He 
.-must..constellate in himself the scattered graces which 
shine single in other men. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Art Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 149 These works were not always thus constel- 
lated; they are the contributions of many ages and many 
countries. 3185x Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. viii. § 30 That all 
shafts..shall..constellate themselves into clusters. 

3. To stud or thickly adorn. 

a1691 Boyte H7ks, (1772) V. 561 (R.) You will not much 
wonder, that 1 place this virtue among those that constel- 
late, if I may so speak, an heroic mind. 1702 C. MaTHER 
Alagn. Chr. 1. vi. (1852) 83 Behold a colony, indeed, con- 
stellated with many stars of tbe first magnitude. 

4. intr. To cluster or congregate together, as 
stars do in a constellation. 

1647 CLeveLanp Char. Lond. Diurn, 41 He breaths a 
grand Committee; all that were The wonders of their Age, 
constellate here. @ 1683 OLpHAM Ox Alorwent Poet. Wks. 
(1686) 77 Those parts.. Like Stars did all constellate here 
And met together in one Sphere. 1850 Mrs, Browninc 
Man & Nature 1+ Flowers, that constellate on earth. 1871 
Macpurr Alem. Patmos xix. 268 All other works and de- 
signs of Providence constellate around the Cross of Calvary. 


Constellated (kpnstéleitéd), AA/. a. [f. prec.] 
+1. Astrol. Fashioned under a particular ‘con- 
stellation’, or conjunction of planets, or bearing 


the mark of one. [So F. constelié (in Moliére).] 

Constellated images: ‘images astronomically framed under 
certaine constellations to preserve from severall inconve- 
niences: as under the signe of the Sun the figure of a Lion 
made in gold, against .. dropsie, plague, fevers, etc.’ (Br. 
Hatt Cases Consc. (1649) un. ti. 234). 

1652 GauLe Jagastrom, 176 Why should not the con- 
stellated vertue last so long as the substantiall matter lasts? 
Lbid. 346 Valens, understanding, by a constellated figure, 
that one should succeed him, etc. 1726 Lroni tr. A lberts’s 
Archit. II. 7a, These things may be done by an Art, now 
lost, by means of little constellated images. 1837 Sir F. 
Patcrave Alerch. & Friar (1844) 213 Oxford folks. .suppose 
that the constellated image will teach me to surround Eng- 
land with a wall of brass. 

2. Formed into, or set in, a constellation; 
clustcred together as stars in a constellation. 

1638 48 G. Daniet £c/og. 1. 106 That verse which Tiber 
claimes, more glorious Then Po, constellated Eridanus. 
1795-8 T. Maurice //indostan (1820) 1. 1. vi. 204 The con- 
stellated sisters [Hyades]. 1796 CoLeripce Relig. AZusings 
1. 89 The constellated company of worlds Danced jubilant. 
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¢ 18z0 SHELLEY Question ii, Daisies, those pearled Arcturi 
of the earth, The constellated flower that never sets. 1857 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art. ii. (18681156 These noble groups of 
constellated schools which 1 foresee arising in our England. 

3. Studded as with stars or constellations. 

1767 A, CampBecyt LexifA, (1774) 57 A..cerulean darkness 
had began to obumbrate the superficies of the constellated 
regions. 1819 SHELLEY Prometh, Und. 1v. 532 Beyond 
Heaven's constellated wilderness. 1872 G. MacponaLp 
Wilf. Cub. UN. xxi. 267 He is yet a star in the constel- 
lated crown of England. 7 

Constellation (kynstéléi-fanj. Also 4-5 con- 
stellacioun, -acyoun, (-stelacioun), 4, 6 -stel- 
lacion, -acyon; 4 -stillacion(e, -acioun(e, 6 
-atioun ; 4 -stollacion, -stolacioun. [a. F. cow- 
stellation (13th c. in Littré), or ad. L. covstella- 
ti6n-em (in sense 1).] 

+1. Astrol, The configuration or position of 
‘stars’ (z.e, planets) in regard to one another, as 
supposed to have ‘influence’ on terrestrial things ; 
esp. their position at the time of a man’s birth; 
my constellation = ‘my stars’, 

(Cf. Zsédore vin. ix. 24 Mathematici .. cuius superstitionis 
genus Constellationes Latini vocant, id est notationes side- 
rum, quomodo se habeant cum quis nascitur.) 

€1320 Sexyn Sag. 339 \W.) Hout wente the maistres sevene, 
And bihelden up toward hevene: Thai seghe the constilla- 
cioun. ¢1374 Cuaucer /voylus 1v. 745 Born in corsed con- 
stellacioun |v.» constolacioun]. ¢ 1386 — IWzye's Pro/. 616, 
I folwed ay myn inclinacioun By vertu of my constillacioun, 
1393 GoweR Conf, 1. 21 Some men holde opinion That it is 
constellacion Which causeth al that a man dothe. 153 
ELyor Gov, u. xii. (1883) II, 137 He cursed his fate or con- 
stellation, and wisshed that he had neuer comen to Athenes. 
1686 W. pve Britains Hum. Prud. xi. 49, 1 am not by my 
Constellation destinated to be rich. 1829 Scott Guy A/, 
Introd., Which period, the constellations intimate, will be 
the crisis of his fate. 1863 Geo. ELtiot Romo/a 1. iv, He was 
born under the constellation that gives a man skill, riches, 
and integrity, whatever that constellation may be. 

+b. Disposition, propensity, or character, as 
determined or influenced by one’s ‘stars’. Ods. 

[160x SuHaks. 7Z2ve/. N. 1. iv. 35. 1 know thy constellation 
is right apt For this affayre.] a 1628 Lp. Brooke I¥&s. vu. 
(1633) 277 The different constellation betweene your Hus- 
bands nature and yours. 1649 J. Ectiston tr. Behonen’s 
Efpist. (1886) 9 Be thou of what calling, profession, com- 
plexion, constellation and disposition thou wilt. 165, tr. 
Hist. Don Fenise 128 We grew up during our tender age 
in equalitie of manners, and also of constellations. 

+2. The action of the vb. ConsTELLATE 1. Ods, 

21643 Jos. SHUTE Fudgen. & ATercy (1645) 180 He might 
work by constellations, and other Astrologicall practises. 

3. A number of fixed stars grouped together 
within the outline of an imaginary figure traced on 


the face of the sky. 

1551 Recorpe Cast. Anowéd. (1556) 263 The one sorte are 
called Northerlye constellations, the other sorte Southerly 
constellations, and the third sorte are the twelue signes. 
1611 Bisce /sa. xiii. 1¢ The starres of heauen, and the con- 
stellations thereof shall not giue theirlight. 1794 SuLLivAN 
View Nat, 11, The constellation which the Greeks called 
the Argo, was a representation of the sacred ship of Osiris, 
1837 Emerson doer. Scholar Wks. (Bohn) II. 174 The star 
in the constellation Harp, which now flames in our zenith 
. Shall one day be the pole star. 1870 H. Macmittan Bible 
Teach. i. 14 Orion is..the most striking and splendid con- 
stellation in the heavens, 

4. transf, and fig. 

41631 Donne Epithalamium (R.), Up, up, fair bride, and 
..take Thy rubies, pearls, and diamonds forth and make 
‘Thyself a constellation of them all. 1665 BoyLte Occas. 
Refi. v, viii, When they first gaze upon a Constellation of 
fair Ladies. 1739 Gray Jett. in Poems (1775) 69 A con- 
stellation of wax tiene burning before them. 1860 Pusey 
Adin. Proph, 1 That brilliant constellation of prophets, 
whose light gleamed over the fall of Israel and Judah. 

+ Constella‘tional, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of or relating to a constellation. 

1652 GauLe Alagastrom. 147 Asydereall or constellationall 
fancy. 

Constellatory (kgnste'latari), z. rare. [See 
CONSTELLATE and -orY. Cf. med.L. covstellator 
astrologer (Du Cange).] 

+1. Pertaining to constellations (sense 1), or to 
the casting of nativities, etc., from them. Obs. 

165z GauLe Alagastrom. 149 Hath not the constellatory 
fatation introduced so many starry gods into the world? 
1801 F. Barrett The Alagus Title-p., The Constellatory 
Practice, or, Talismanic Magic. ' 

2. Relating to, or of the nature of, a constellation 
or group of fixed stars. ’ 

1823 Lamp Lia (1860) 232 [It] rises into a dignity equiva- 
lent to Cassiopeia’s chair. It is invested with constellatory 
importance, a@1849 Por &£. 2. Browning Wks. (1864) 111. 
422 By no individual stars can we present the constellatory 
radiance of the book. 1888 Daily Nezws 26 June 9/3 ‘This 
artist’s day-dreams of constellatory spheres. 

Constellize, v. rare. [f. L. *cozstell-dre (see 
above) +-1ZE.] ¢vans. To make into a constella- 
tion. 

1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovza’s Fast 1, 936 Arrived on shore, 
was Aries constellized. 

Constere, obs. form of CoNnsIsTorY, 

Conster: sce CoNSTRUE. 

Constern (kgnst3-1n),v. rare. [a. F. constern-er 
or ad. L, comstes1-are to CONSTERNATE.] =next. 
Ilence Conste‘rned Afi. a. [F. consterié.] 

1839 New Monthly Mag. LIN. 519 Pushing the con- 
sterned Davison aside, [he] plunged down tbe staircase. 


CONSTERNATE. 


Consternate (kg'nstaine't), v [f. L. con- 
sternat- ppl. stem of consterndre to aftright, dis- 
may, collateral form to consternére to strew over, 
throw down, prostrate. Cf. F. consterner.] trans. 
To fill with amazement and terror; to dismay. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 158 Consternate and perturb the 
powers. 1701 Revertey Afoc. Quest. 44 To Consternate, 
Affright, Astonish, Amaze all. 1782 Mav, D’Arutay Diary 
If. 146 ‘ Oh dear, then,’ said Miss Georgiana, looking a little 
consternated. 1815 Sourney in C. Southey ae § Corr, 
(1850) 1V. 118, I was consternating the Lord Chamberlain 
by speaking of Washington with respect in a New Year's 
Ode. 1848 Lyrron Cavfons u. v. xii, Much consternated 
by this direct appeal. .I hung my head. 

Hcnec Co‘nsternated ///. a. 

1667 Watrriouse Fire Lond, 109 As consternated Saul 
did when: Christ dismounted him. 1862 R. Garnett in 
Macnt, Mag. V. 388 Agonizing worshippers upraise pale 
consternated looks. 

Consternation (kpnstoiné!-fan).  [a. F. con- 
sternation or ad. L. consterndtton-cm, n. of action 
or state f. constcrndre: see prec.} Amazement and 
terror such as to prostrate one’s faculties ; dismay. 

1611 CoTcr., Consternation, astonishment, dismay. 1626 
Doxnr Seri. iv. 38 It isa question of consternation, a ques- 
tion that should strike him that should answer it dumb. 
1647 CLarenvon //ist, Red. 1. (1843) 17/1 The effects of this 
overthrow. .produced..a general consternation over the face 
of the whole nation. 1776 Gispon Dect. & /. 1. 303 Such 
was the public consternation, when the barbarians were 
hourly expected at the gates of Rome. 1856 Froupe //is?. 
Eng. (1858) 11. ix. 345 They regarded the reforming mea- 
sures of the parliament with dismay and consternation. 

Constery, obs. f. ConsisTory. 

+Consti'l, consti-lle, v. Ovs. rare—*. [f. 
Con- + STILL v. ; cf. zstil.] ¢rans. To drop, distil. 

¢1430 Lype. A/in. Poems, Leg. Dane Joos (Percy Soc.) 62 
O Welle of swetnes replete in every veyne .. Som drope of 
thi grace adowne to me constille. 

+ Constipate, #//. z. OJs. Also 6 constupat. 
[ad. L. constipat-us, pa. pple of constipare to press 
or crowd closely together, f. cov- + stipare to press, 
stuff, cram.) =CoNSTIPATED. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary xxix. (1870) 292 Necessary it is to 
be laxatyue and not in no wyse to be constupat. 1697 R. 
Peirce Bath Alem. u. i. 255 By .. much Sweating, the 
Lowels were heated, and dry’d, and rendred Constipate. 
1733 Cneyvne Eng. Malady u. xi. § 2 (1734) 229 The Belly 
. .becomes now quite constipate and tumefied. 

Constipate (kgnstipe't), v. Also 6 constup-. 
[f. L. constipat- ppl. stem of constipare : sec prec. 
Cf. F. constipcr (14th c.), and Costive.] 

+1. ¢vans. To crowd, pack, or press closely to- 
gether; to condense, thickcn (liquids) ; to make 
firm and compact by pressing together. Ods. 

1546 LanGtey Pol. Verg. De [nvent. 1. xiv. 59 b, Mirrhe 
which is an humoure congeled and constipated together 
with heate. 1657 AustEN Fruit Trees 1. 102 Cold. .does con- 
stipate and fix rare and fluid bodies. 1709 PAit. Trans, 
X XVI. 342 Vapours. .constipated and condensed into Clouds. 

2. Jed. +a. To contraet, bind together, con- 
strict (the tissues); to close (the porcs or vessels). 

1601 HoLtanp Pliny xxviu, iv. (R.), Hard and vehement 
friction doth constipat the body. [Géoss., Constipate, to 
harden and make more fast and compact.] 1731 ARBUTHNOT 
A liments (J.), The quality of intirely constipating or shut- 
ting up the capillary vessels. 1763 Watson in Pz¢. Trans. 
LIII. 20 Warmth relaxes the animal fibres, and..cold con- 
stipates and braces them. 

b. sfec. To confine the bowels, so that the feces 
are passed with difficulty ; to render costive. 

1533 Ervor Cast. //etthe (1541) 18a, Meates harryshe, 
lyke the taste « f wylde fruites, do constipate and restrayne. 
1646 Sir ¥. Browne Pseud. Ef. u. iii. 73 Omitting. .honey, 
which is of a laxative power it selfe, the powder of some 
Loadstones in this dose doth rather constipate and binde, 
then purge and loosen the belly. 1877 Roperts //anddk. 
Med, (ed. 3) 1. 77 The bowels are constipated. : 
Jig. 1669 Woopneap St. Teresa t. Pref. 24 Visions. .sus- 
pending the senses, constipating the spirits. 

Constipated (kg'nstipeitéd), pf/. a. [f. prec.] 

+1. Pressed close together, condensed. Ods. 

1647 H. More Sone of Sond i, 1. xxviii, Sense cannot .. 
penetrate the crusty fence Of constipated matter close com- 
presse. 

2. Of or in reference to the bowels: Confined, 


rendcred costive. 

1547 Boorpe rev. Health § 309 Beware that the bely be 
Not constupated or costiue. 1849 C.arince Codd Water & 
Friction-cnre (1869) 165 Digestion improved; no longer 
constipated. d . oe 

Constipating (kgnstipeitin), pf/ a. [f. as 
prec.+-1nc*.] That constipates. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg... iv. 324 Liquor of Vitriol 
by its constipating vertue draweth things together. 17 
H. Brooke Untv. Beanty u. 197 Suspending fogs .. Ob- 
structed drench the constipating hill. 1860 Piesse Lad. 
Chem, Wonders 24 Vf eaten alone fit] is..very constipating. 

Constipation (kpnstipe'fan).  [a. F. consti pa- 
tion, or ad. L. constipation-em,n. of action or state 
f. constipare to CONSTIPATE,} 

+1. The action of packing or pressing closely 
together; the condition of being so compressed ; 
condensation, compression. Oés. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch'’s Mor. 1337 Condensation, and 
constipation depresseth and driveth it [matter] downeward 
to the middle. 1692 Benttey Boyle Lect. vii. 239 A pretty 
close Constipation and mutual Contact of its Particles. 
1713 Dernam Phys. Theol. 1. iti. Na(R.), In spring when 
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_ the earth and waters are loosed from the brumal constipa- { ent bodies were not districts or fractions of the population, 


tions, the vapours arise in great plenty. 

2. Aled. +a. Contraction or constriction of 
organic tissues, the veins, etc. Ods. 

c1g400 Lanfranc’s Cyrurg. 119 Enel accidentis..as con- 
stipacioun of be wombe, or ellis te flix of be wombe. 1533 
Exryot Cast. //etlthe (1541) 61 a, It dissolveth the con- 
stipations or stoppinges made of all places, if the places be 
searified. 1612 Woonat. Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 384 
Schirrous hardnesse and constipation of the Veines. ay 
Hammonp Ser. Wks. 1684 1V. 577 That the laxum and 
strictum, the immoderate dissolution or constipation were 
the principles and originals of all diseases. 


b. sfec. Confinement of the bowels: a state of 
the bowels in which the evacuations arc obstructed 


or stopped ; costiveness. 

1549 Compt. Scot. vi. 67 1 sau betis, that is gude con- 
trar constipatione. 1702 J. Purcen. Chotich aa 117 
When the Pain of the Cholick..is accompany’d with a 
great Heat, violent Constipation, Vomiting. 1806 WEAVER 
in Aled. Frnt. XV. 325 Case of Constipation of the Bowels, 
removed by External Friction. 1866 A. Fun Princ. Jfed. 
(880) 532 [he terms constipation and costizeness are com- 
nionly used as synonyms, denoting insufficiency of evacua- 
tions from the bowels. 


+Consti'pe, v. Ols. rare. [ad. L. constipare : 
see above. Cf. F. constiper.] =CONSTIPATE 7. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. (Yollem. MS.), 
Sumtyme it laxep and sumtyme constipeh [1495 constippith, 
1535 byndeth] and makeb harde be wombe. 

+Constipula'tion. 04s. rave~1. [f. Con- 
+StiruLaTioNn.] Joint or mutual stipulation. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 4 Yhe first Article of consti- 
pulation firmly provides free stable-room .. for all kinde of 
consciences. . 

Constir, -stirrere, obs. ff. ConsTRUE, -STRUER. 

+ Constitue,v. Ods. [a. F. constitue-r(14thc.), 
ad. L. constitucre to CONSTITUTE.] = CONSTITUTE, 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. viii. 106 He constytued and 
stablysshed certeyne captaynes. ¢1§25 SKELTON Bk. 3 Foles 
202 She [Envy] constitueth to devoure and byte everye 
bodye. 1594 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1814) 73 (Jam.) Makand 
ande constituande thame patronis. 

Constituency ‘kfnstittizénsi). [f Constt- 
TUENT: sce -ENCY, and cf. regency, etc.} A body 
of constituents, the body of voters who elect a 
representative member of a legislative or other 
public body; in looser use, the whole body of 
residents in the district or place represented by 
such a member, or the place or district itself con- 
sidered in reference to its representation. 

1831 Macautay Left. 30 May, I happened. .to say that I 
wished that it had been possible to form a few commercial 
constituencies, if the word constituency were admissible. 
‘I am glad you put that in,’ said [Lady Holland]..‘It is 
an odious word.’ 1831 Aun. Keg. 11 The new constituency 
being thus formed, the remaining part of the ministerial 
plan regarded the actual election. 1836 Pexny Cyct. V. 
207 Changes introduced into the local constituencies by the 
Municipal Reform Act. 1884 GLADsToNE in 7 tes 29 Feb., 
I am familiar with the case of a county where the non- 
resident voters are one-fourth part of the constituency. 

b. ¢rausf. A body of supporters, customers, 
subscribers, ete.; = CLIENTELE 3. (col/og.) 

Afod. Now that the paper is reduced in price, it appeals 
toa larger constituency. 

Constituent (kpnstitivjént), @. and sd, Also 
7 eant. (ad. L. consdituent-em, pr. pple. of consti- 
tucrve to ConstiTuTE: the corresp. F. constituant 
occurs both as adj. and sb. in Cotgrave 1611, and 
may have been the immediate model of the Eng. 
word, which in early use was sometimes so spelt : 
cf. also sense A. 4.J A. ad. 

+1. That constitutes or makes a thing what it is ; 
formative, essential; characteristic, distinctive. 
Obs. (or not distinguished from 2.) 

1660 Bov_r Seraph. Love vi. (1700) 42 Like Philosophers, 
who make Reason the Essential Constituent Form of a 
Man. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. xxv.(1700) 270 All the con- 
stituent and necessary Parts of a Sacrament are found in 
Baptism. 1756 Burke Suvdt, § B. Wks. 1842 I. 54 There is 
another notion current .. that Perfection is the constituent 
cause of beauty. 1833 Wuewett Sridgewatcr Treatise 
(1852) 74 To each degree of pressure in steam there is a con- 
stituent temperature corresponding. 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1. 
iti, 16 Every lawful Parliament consists of three constituent 
parts,—the King, the Lords, and the Commons. 

2. That jointly constitute, compose, or make up. 
Of a single element: That goes to compose or 


make up; component. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct. Dubit. u. ili. rule rr §1 The 
main constituent parts of the evangelical [laws], 1676 W. 
Hupsarp Happiness of People 2 Distribution. .into its in- 
tegral parts or constituent Meinbers. 1768 Boswet Corsica 
(ed. 2) 314 One of the constituent members of the court of 
syndicats. 1793 W. Roperts Looker-on No. 78 All the 
ideas that are constituent of real excellence. 1802 PAaLey 
Nat. Theot. xxi. (1819) 328 The constituent parts of water. 
a 1871 Grote Eth. ragm. ii. (1876) 33 As a constituent 
member of Society. 1882 A. MacrARLANE Comsanguin. 2 
The idea must be resolved into its constituent ideas. 

3. That constitutes, appoints, or elects a repre- 
sentative. Cf. B. 1. 

1969 Junius Lett. xxxv. 166 A question of right arises 
between the constituent and the representative body. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 478 In some of the small western 
corporations, the constituent bodies were in great part 
composed of captains and lieutenants of the guards. 1878 
Seecey Stem I11, 406 Vhe Prussian Estates..the constitu- 


but corporations. 

4. Waving the power to frame or alter a (poli- 
tical constitution, as in constituent assembly, power, 
phrases which originated in French in 1739. 

1801 W. Durrett Neot. fr. Dict. 62 Wecreed by the con- 
stitnent assembly, on the r2th of July, 1790, 1839 ALison 
tlist. Enrope(1849) U1. vii. § 112. 22g Mirabeau represented 
the Constituent .. Vergniaud..the Legislative Assembly. 
1873 Daily News 5 Mar. 5/5 Ie did not deny the constituent 
power of the Assembly, but..if they were constituent why 
did they not proceed to‘ constitute’? 1876 FkEEmMAaN Norm, 
Conq. V. xxiv. 406 Reform bills we have seen without num- 
ber; a constituent assembly we have never seen. 

B. sé. 

1. One who constitutes or appoints another as his 
agent, proxy, or representative. 

1622 Matynes aac. Law-Alerch. 107 The partie who.. 
..ts the Procurator, is taken in law as absolute as the Con- 
stituant, and many sundrie proceedings may be vsed against 
him accordingly. 1713 Lond. Gaz. No. 5148/2 Both the 
Constituent and Proxy being Qualified according to Law. 
1798 Dattas Amer, Law Rep. 11.67 The factor is answer- 
able personally to his constituent. 1830 R.Cuampers Life 
Fas. £, 1. i. 39 Elizabeth, from the influence she possessed 
over the Protestant party in Scotland, might almost be called 
his constituent. 1891 (J/od. Commercial usage; letter of 
consignee), My constituent’s instructions are not to sell for 
less than, etc. 

2. spec. One of those who elect anothcr to a 
public office, esf. as thcir representative in a legis- 
lative assembly; an elector; more widely, any 
inhabitant of the district or place so 1epresented. 

1714 G. Locxnart Afem. Affairs Scot. 220 A hot Debate, 
whether or not the Parliament without Particular Instruc- 
tions from their Constituents, could alter the Constitution of 
the Government. 1747 Gentd. Mag. XVII. 414 If the depu- 
ties..fail in their dnty, they are only accountable to their 
constituents. 1858 Bricut Sf. Ree 27 Oct., Twenty- 
four Members whose constituents are upwards of 200,000 
in number. 

+ b. Tke body of electors belonging to a parti- 
cular place; now ConsTITUENCY. Obs. 

1972 Junius Lett. Ded. 7 Influence of the constituent 
over the conduct of the representative. a1797 Burke Sf. 
Short. Part. Wks. X. 80 If every eoriene Representa- 
tive were to find an enlightened and incorruptible Con- 
stituent. 

+3. One who constitutes or frames. Ods. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 52 A Creature. .whose 
first composure and origination requires a higher and nobler 
Constituent than Chance. 

4. A constituent element or part. 

1756 Burke Subd. 6 B. Wks. 1842 1.55 Let it want ever 
so many of the other constituents, if it wants not this. 
811 A. T. Yuomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 473 Vhe con- 
stituents of the neutral carbonate. .are, in 100 parts, 49 of 
acid, 29.85 of alkali, and 20.20 of water. 1850 Maurice 
Mor. & Mlet, Phitos. 1. 76 What is the special and neces- 
sary constituent of royalty. 1881 Burxsipe & Pantos 7h. 
Eqguat. xi. 232 Yhe individnal letters a, 4, ¢..a2..etc. of 
which a determinant is composed are called constituents, 
and by some writers elements. 

+b. A constituent member. Oés. 

1755 Amory A/enz. (1769) I1. 163 Mrs. Harcourt and the 
eleven constituents she chose on the first founding her 
society. 

Constituentary, @. vonce-wid. [after pas /ia- 
mentary.) Pertaining to a constituent (sense 2). 

1840 Jait’s A/ag. VII. 658 The girl’s father has some 
parliamentary, or, 1 ought rather, now-a-days, to say con- 
stituentary influence. 

Consti‘tuently, adv. rare. [-LY2.] As re- 
gards constituent parts or constitution. 

1868 Busunect Nat. & Supernat. vi. (1864)177 They must 
be constituently injured or depraved. 

Constitute (kenstitizt), 7. [f L. constitie-, 
ppl. stem of constitucre to set up, post, establish, 
appoint, ordain, f. com- intensive + stature to set 
up, place: see Statute. The pa. pple. was in 
carly times often covsteteut, -ute (from L. constitit- 
zs), and this is still retained in technical phrase- 
oe in Scotland.J 

+1. trans. To set, place (77 a specified state, 
situation, condition, etc.) Ods. 

1490 Caxton Encydos xxviii. Hijb, The longe sorowe 
mortalle in whiche was constytuted the faire Elysse or 
Dydo. 1802 Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) v. iv. 391 
He constytuteth his ende, and blessydnesse in the thynge 
that he desyreth soueraynly. 1652 Gaute .Vagastrom. 263 
The fiery starre of Mars, constituted in the midst of heaven. 
1728 Morcan Adgiers II. iv. 263 The Turks .. releasing .. 
several hundreds of captive Mussulmans and constituting 
in the Vacancies as many of their new Slaves, returned. 
1875 Manninc A/ission H. Ghost vi. 152 The Council of 
Trent, after having weighed long whether to say man was 
created in grace, finally determined to say that man was 
constituted in grace. me 

+b. To set up (in an office or position of au- 


thority’. Ods. (cf. 2.) 

1616 BuLtokar, Constifnte, to ordaine, to appoint. 1641 
Disc. Prince [lenry in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 261 
Princes and men, constituted in high places. 1658 UssHer 
Ann, vi, 522 He..constituted Eumachus over the whole 
nation. 1722 Swiet Wonder of Wonders Wks. 1755 IL. 1. 
52 Le hath been constituted by the higher powers in the 
station of receiver-general. ; 

+2. To set up, appoint, ordain (an officer’. Oés. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 14 How therle of tholouse toke the 
cyte of albane, and therin constituted a bisshop. 1563-87 
Foxe Ad. & A. (1596) 106/2 Those bishops, that you con- 
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stitute. 1660 R. Coke Power & Subj. 31 When supreme 
powers..constitute any magistrate. 1692 WASHINGTON tr. 
Milton's Def. Pop. Wks. 1738 1. 522 A King of England .. 
was not constituted to make Laws, but to see those Laws 
kept, which tbe People made. . : 

b. To appoint to the office, function, or dignity 
of; to make, create. (With 087. and comf/.) 

¢1477 CAXTON Yason 27 That ye ordeyne and consty'tute 
the sayd noble Jason Capytayne of this Royaume. 1524 W. 
MaLvERNE Found, Abbey of Glocester iii. in R. Glozc. (1724) 
579 The said noble Osrike .. Kingburge bis sister did con- 
stitute Abbesse. 1651 Hospes Leviath. uu. xxii. 115 Where 
one Man..is constituted Representative of the whole 
number. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 296 We 
constituted him captain. 1879 R. T. Smitu S¢. Basil 126 
Recording how the Lord constituted Peter, after himself, 
shepherd of the Church, 

3. To set up, ordain, establish, appoint, determine 
(a law, regulation, etc.). ? Ods. 

1535 STARKEY Lett. in England p. xix. 1552 HuLoet, 
Constitute decrees or lawes, sancire leges. 1651 JER. TAYLOR 
Holy Living (J.), We must obey laws appointed and con- 
stituted by lawful authority. 1710 Pripzaux Orig. Tithes 
iv. 186 Let this be constituted .. as firmly, as this Grant is 
constituted. 1814 SouTtuey Roderick x1, Whbat terms 
Asturias. .Doth constitute to be the law. 

tb. with 047. clause. Obs. 

1593 R. Harvey PAilad. 100 Martin of Roome consti- 
tuted that his Clergy should vowe chastitie. 1678 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles IYI. 18 Whereby God has from al eternitie 
constituted with himself what he wildo. 1686 J. SERGEANT 
Hist. Monast. Convent. 107 Pope Leo the Tenth Instituted 
the Order of St. Peter; constituting those of the Order to 
wear..the Effigies of that Saint. 

+e. absol, Obs. 

1486 [see Constitute ffZ. a. A). 1574 Wuuitcirt Def 
Avnsw. li. Wks. 1851 I. 237 The church of Christ hath au- 
thority to ordain and constitute. .in those things before of me 
rehearsed. 1661 Marveti Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 55 My Lord 
thought it not worth the while to constitute... in a thing so 
shortly to be altered and reformed. 

4. To set up, establish, found (an institution, etc.). 

1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect St. Michael, Whiche 
haste ordayned & constituted the seruices of angels and 
men in a wonderfull ordre, «1605 Stow AZem. Antig.(R.), 
This Brutus had three sonnes, who constituted three king- 
doms. 1676 I. MatHer /7ist. Philip's Var (1862) 39 Six 
Churches have been constituted amongst the Indians. 1765 
BLacksToNnE Cow. (1793) 108 Provincial assemblies are 
constituted, with the power of making local ordinances. 
1848 Macautay //7st. Eng. II. 90 To constitute a tribunal. 
1863 D. Rowranp Laws Nat, 5 Grotius did not constitute 
a system. .of natural law. 

b. To give legal or official form or shape to (an 
assembly, etc.). 

1638 Dk. Hamitton in H. Pafers (Camden) 62 Aduyce uhid- 
der this assem[{bly] uas not lafully constituted. 1714 G. 
Locknart Alem. Affairs Scot. 116 The first two Days being 
spent in Constituting the House. 1808 Jamieson, Zo con- 
stitute, a term generally used in S[{cotland], to denote the 
opening of an ecclesiastical court with prayer by him who 
presides in it. 1839 ALison Hist. Europe (1849) I. iv. § 53. 
491 Intimation was sent to the other orders that they would 
proceed to constitute themselves. 1871 Moncrierr Pract. 


Free Ch. Scott. i.9. 1886 Act 49-50 Vict. c. 50 § 3 Anylease, ° 


tack, or set, whether constituted by writing or verbally. 

To frame, form, make (by combination of 
elements) ; es. in fass. to have a constitution or 
make of a specified sort. (Very frequent in refcr- 
ence to the bodily or mental constitution.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 188 Many..whose Livers 
are weakely constituted. 1729 Butter Sev. Wks. 1874 
II. 70 We are so constituted, that time abundantly abates 
our sorrows. 1772 Hutton Sridges p. iv, Directions for 
constituting and adapting to one another, the several.. 
parts of a bridge. 1796 Morse Awer. Geog. 11. 45 The 
houses are of wood; but when well constituted .. they are 
warmer than those built of brick or stone. 1869 J. Mar- 
TinEAU ss. I1. 163 Faculties constituted like our own. 

6. To make .a person or thing) something; to 
establish or sct up as. (With 047. and compl.) 
(1b & 

1534 [see ConstiTuTE Af/. a. A). 1651 Baxter Juf. Baft. 
74 That which constituteth him a visible member. 1652 F. 
Hawkins Vouth's Behav. i. § 33 (1663) 7 Ever constitute the 
defect of his morality thy precaution, 1856 Froupr “ist. 
Fag. (1858) 1. v. 413 ‘The will of a single man.. cannot be 
allowed to constitute itself an irremoveable obstacle to a 
great national good. 1873 Brack 77. Thisle vi. 81 He had 
constituted himself her companion. 

7. (with simple 047.) To make (a thing) what 
it is; to give its being to, form, determine. 

1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. v. § 9 This theorem. .that the 
demand for labour is constituted by the wages which pre- 
cede the production. 1862 RusKin Aluuera 7.(1880) 25 All 
wealth is intrinsic, and is not constituted by the judgment 
of men. 

8. To make up, form, compose; to be the ele- 
ments or material of which the thing spoken of 
consists. (Corrclative to Consist 7.) 

1552 [see Constitutr Afé. a. A}. 1675 Ocitny Brit. 30 It 
constitutes the isle of Alney. 1683 DryDEN Life Plutarch 
Wks. 1808 XVII. 33 One body of men, constituted of many 
individuals. 1732 Berketey ldc7phr. u. § 14 The happi- 
ness of a brute can neyer constitute the true happiness 
of a man. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds iv. 51 The 
things which constitute wealth, 1860 Tynpa.L Glac. 1. 
xxil. 156 lhe rocks which constitute the crest of the moun- 
tain, 1868 M. Pattison Acadei. Org. iv. 100 Poverty, as 
such, constitutes no title to academical funds. 1879 Lus- 
nock Addr. Pol. & Educ. iv. 70 Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. .do not in themselves constitute an education. 

+Constitute, p//. a. and sh. Obs. or arch. 
Also 5-6 constitut. [ad. L. comstitit-us, pa. 
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pple. of constztuére ; in later use prob. regarded as 
contracted from coszstituted.] 

A. as pa. pple. Constituted, appointed, esta- 
blished, etc. ; see the verb. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 71/2 Thenne our lord sente pesty- 
lence the tyme constytute. 1486 Lichfield Gild Register 
If. 8b, [We] haue ordened and constitute vpon certaine 
articles for the.. welfare of the Cominalte. 1534 More 
Ox the Passion Wks. 1283/1 As by the disobedience of one 
manne, many be constitute and made synners. 1ss2 App. 
Hamitton Catech. (1884) 16 Ane sacrament is constitute 
or maid of twa principal partes, 1613 SALKELD Alzgels 39 
As though tbey [Angels] were..constitute of matter and 
forme as man is. 1719 WVodrow Corr. (1843) I1. 443 It could 
not be read till the Assembly was constitute. 1808 JAMIESON 
s.v., An ecclesiastical court..is said to be constitute with 
prayer by the Moderator. 


B. as ffl, a. =CONSTITUTED. 
1589 PuttenHAmM Exg. Poeste mi. xxv. (Arb.) 311 The 
vertues of a well constitute body and minde. 1741 J. 
Snort in Phil, Trans. XLI. 625 The most irregularly con- 
stitute Year of any in my Time. 1818 CoLEBrooke Od/igi 
& Contr. I. 119 Constitute, or subsequent undertaking of a 
person, who engages to pay a subsisting debt, or fulfil an 
existing obligation of [another]. 
C. as sb. a. An ordinance. 


instituted to an office. 

c156x T. Preston Cawmbises in Hazl. Dedsley 1V. 189 A 
naughty man that will not obey the kings constitute. 
az610 in Maidment Sc. Pasguils 9 They'll say they have 
their substituts, But I say these are not Christ's constituts. 


Constituted (kpnstitiztéed), 7/7. 2. [f. Con- 
STITUTE v.+-ED1!.] Appointed, established, etc. : 
see the verb. 

1651 Hopes Gov't. § Soc, ili. § 4 According to .. the con- 
stituted Lawes. 1882 Prsopy Eng. Journalism xxiii. 187 
The respect due to constituted authorities. 

Constituter: see ConsTITUTOR, 

Constituting (kp:nstitiztin), vd7. sd. [f. as 
prec. + -ING!,] The action of the verb ConsTITUTE. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Siicct, (1851) 316 Nothing of their 
own worth the constituting. @ £713 Ane. SHarp IVks. V. 
iti. (R.), More necessary to the constituting of a man. 1853 
Trencu /roverbs 7 Vhree things go to the constituting 
of a proverb, shortuess, sense, and saét. 


Constituting, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That constitutes ; constituent. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 127 Of such a councell as 
this every parochiall Consistory is aright homogeneous and 
constituting part. 1659 Vale. Errors Censured 56 Reduced 
to its constituting parts. 1792 J. Bartow Coxst. 1791, 10 
Republican ideas gained no ground..in your constituting 
assembly. 1883 Pall AZall G. 17 Oct. 6/1 In this act the 
Monarchy is not a constituted, but a constituting power. 


Constitution ‘kgnstitiz-jan). Also 4 -cioun, 
4-6 -cion, 6 -tioun, etc. [a. F. covstitation, -cton 
(12th c. in Littré), learned ad. L. cozstitit7Gn-enr, 
n. of action from cozstitucre to CONSTITUTE. } 

1. The action of constituting, making, establish- 


ing, etc.: see the verb. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) ZA. i. 4 Before the constitution of 
the world. 1592 West Sywol. u. Aiij, The constitution 
or making ofan Obligation. 1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xviii. 
gt Before constitution of Soveraign Power all men had right 
to all things. 1782 A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 41 
Both ventricles going equally far down to the constitution 
of the apex. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. s.v., Every 
decree by which the extent of a debt or obligation is ascer- 
tained, is a decree of constitution. 

+b. Appointment. Oés. 

1665 Pepys Diary 20 Mar., I received their constitution 
under all their hands presently, so that I am already cone 
firmed their Treasurer. 

+2. The action of decreeing or ordaining. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. I1. 75 The worldes constitucion Hath 
set the name of gentilesse Upon the fortune of richesse. 
c¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xiii, 58 After pe constitucioun 
and pe ordinaunce of be rewmes whare pai dwell. 1555 
Even Decades 173 (Bull of Alex. VI) This letter of owre 
.-donation, graunt, assignation, constitution, deputation, 
decree, commaundement. 1661 BramuHaLt Just Vind. v. 
88 By the constitution of the Apostles, and by the solemn 
sentence of the Catholick Church. 

3. A decree, ordinance, law, regulation ; usually, 
one made by a superior authority, civil or ecclesi- 
astical; sec. in Aom. Law,an enactment made 
by the emperor. Also fg. (Now only //7s¢.) 

al postolical Constitutions (in Eccl, I1is?.): a collection of 
ecclesiastical regulations, purporting to have been made by 
the apostles, but known to be of much Iater date. Comsti- 
tutions of Clarendon (in Eng. Hist.): a body of proposi- 
tions drawn up at the Council of Clarendon in the reign 
of Henry II (1164), defining the limits of civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction in England. 

¢ 1380 Wyc.ir /ivks, (1880) 89 Pei studien faste & techen 
here owene constitucions. a@x1qsg0 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 444 
Constitucions and ordenaunce mad withinne the forseide 
Cite. 1538 Starkey England u. ii. 193 The statutys of 
kyngys, also, be over-many, even as the constytutyonys of 
the emperorys were. 1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus i. 
6 How basely do they deeine of Apostolicall Constitutions. 
1661 BrAMHALL JYust Vind. iv. sg All this while our Kings 
and Bishops called Councels .. made Ecclesiastical Lawes 
and constitutions in their Synods and Parliaments. 1737 
Winston Josephus’ Antig. xi. v. § 8 The people. .willingly 
harkened to the constitutions of Nehemiah. 1837-9 HaLtam 
/fist. Lit. 1. iit. 1. § 53. 175 It was enacted, in 1408, by a 
constitution of Archbishop Arundel in convocation, that no 
one should thereafter translate any text of Holy Scripture 
into English, 1872 Freeman Growth Eng. Const. i. 110 
The Constitutions of Clarendon .. forbad the ordination of 
villains. 1885 Catholic Dict., Apostolical Constitutions... 


b. A person 


CONSTITUTION, 


The first Greek printed text was edited by Turrianus, and 
published in 1563. The spurious character of the book was 
soon evident to Catholic scholars .. Pearson assigns the 
work, as it stands, to the middle of the fifth century. 

b. fig. and gez. An ordinance, settled arrange- 
ment, institution. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 295 Wouldst thou 
overturn the laws of nature, and subvert the most sacred 
divine constitutions. 1710 Pripeaux Orig. 77thes 208 The 
payment of Tithes was grown to be a Veteran and thorough 
settled Constitution of this Kingdom, 1833 I. Taytor 
Fanat. 1, 41 So jealous is Nature of her constitutions. 
1833 S. Hoore Disc. ix. 115 All these wise constitutions 
and appointments the Psalmist refers. .to, etc. 

4. The way in which anything is constituted or 
made up; the arrangement or combination of its 
parts or elements, as determining its nature and 
character ; make, frame, composition. Covstitation 
of nature, of the world, of the untverse, of things 
(the actual existing order) ; so of soczety, etc. 

1601 Hortanp Pétuy I. 529 Vnlesse the constitution of 
the tract and qualitie of a country require the contrary. 
1601 SHaks. Twel. N.1. iii. 141 By the excellent constitu- 
tion of thy legge. 1722 WoLLaston Relig. Nat. ii. 38 
That an inferior being may in opposition to His will break 
through the constitution of things. 1736 Butver (¢/¢/e), 
The Analogy of Religion .. to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life zx Wilds ix. 118 
That ..is the fault of the constitution of society. 1839 
Tuiriwatt Hy?st. Greece x. 377. Vhe constitution, func- 
tions, and authority of the council. 1847 Emerson Refr. 
Alen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) I. 292 Philosophy is the account 
which the human mind gives to itself of the constitution of 
the world. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Organ. 6 Before 
any further change is made in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity. 

b. Composition in reference to elements. 

1659 Vulg. Errors Censured 26 Vhe tenement of clay 
shall crumble into its primitive constitution. 171z AppD1soN 
Sect. No. 315 ® 1 Heaven, Earth and Hell enter into the 
Constitution of his [Milton’s) Poem. 183: Brewster 
Optics vii. 73 This view of the constitution of the solar 
spectrum, 1880 Huxtey Cray-Fish 19 The exoskeleton is 
not of the same constitution throughout these regions. 

+e. Consistency. Ods. 

1668 Cutreprer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. ti. 3 Of a 
midling constitution between hardness and softness. 

5. spec. a. Physical nature or character of the 
body in regard to healthiness, strength, vitality, etc. 

1553 l’. Witson Kher, 63 b, The temperature of the mynde 
folowes the constitucion of the bodie. 1583 Bapincton 
Command, vii. (1637) 67 We dare solace our selves in soft 
beds, too long for our constitutions. 1611 TourNneur Aff, 
Trag.v.i, The true state And constitution of their bodies, 
1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. xviil. 49 Men..of 
sickly constitutions, 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 25 P 3 
Imaginary Sick Persons that break their Constitutions by 
Physick. 1789 W. Bucuan Dom. Aled. (1790) 25 A good 
constitution ought certainly to be our first object in the 
management of children. 1803 Aled. Yrul. IX. 279 The 
peculiarities of the female constitution. 1855 PrescotT 
Philip £1, 1. (2857) 33 His constitution was far from robust. 

b. Nature, character, or condition of mind; 
mind, disposition, temperament, temper. 

1589 GREENE Jlexaphon (Arb.) 29 The frowning Constitu- 
tion of Mars. 1596 SHaxs. Aferch. V. i. il. 249 Else 
nothing in the world Could turne so much the constitution 
Of any constant man. 1618 Wi1tHER Motto (1633) 526, I 
have no Constitution, to accord To ought dishonest, sooner 
for a Lord Then for his meanest Groome. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. (1703) II. vi. 100 _Imparting himself equally to 
all Men of several constitutions. 1741 MippLrton Cicero 
II. xii. 516 His failings were .. such as flowed from his 
constitution, not his will 1855 Prescott PAilip Lf, 1, ii. 
(2857) 39 His temperament and his constitution of mind 
peculiarly fitted him for tbe receptio.: of these influences. 


6. The mode in which a state is constituted or 
organized; especially, as to the location of the 
sovereign power, as a wonarchical, oligarchical, 


or democratic constitution. 

1610 Br. Hart fol. agst. Brownists 21 The Constitution 
of the Common-wealth of Israel. 1647 CLarenpon Hisé. 
Red. 1. (1843) 3/1 Wbo exactly knew the frame and constitu- 
tion of the kingdom. 1681 Nevite Plato Rediv. 139 
Sweden remains in point of Constitution and Property 
exactly as it did anciently. 1705 Appison /¢aly Pref., No 
other Country in the World has such a Variety of Govern- 
ments that are so different in their Constitutions. 1827 Hat- 
Lam Coust. Hist.(1876) {11. xiii. 17 The original constitution 
of England was highly aristocratical. 1862 Rusxin A7unera 
P. (1880) 38 Whatever may be the constitution of the State. 


7. The system or body of fundamental principles 
according to which a nation, state, or body politic 


is constituted and governed. 

This may be embodied in successive concessions on the 
part of the sovereign power, implied in long accepted 
statutes, or established gradually by precedent, as in the 
British Constitution ; or it may be formally set forth in a 
document framed and adopted on a particular occasion by 
the various orders or members of the commonwealth, or 
their representatives, as in the Constitution of the United 
States, the various Constitutions of France after 1790, and 
those of other nations, framed in imitation of these. In the 
case of a written Constitution, the name is sometimes 
applied to the document embodying it. [n either case it is 
assumed or specifically provided that the constitutior is more 
fundamental than any particular law, and contains the 
principles with which all legislation must be in harmony. 

This sense gradually arose out of the prec. between 1689 
and 1789: see the early quots. x. 

[1689 Declar. Estates of Scotl. 11 Apr., Whereas King 
James the Seventh..did by the advice of wicked and evil 
counsellers invade the fundamental constitution of the 
kingdom, and altered it from a legal limited monarchy, to an 


CONSTITUTIONAL, 


arbitrary despotick power.] 1735-8 BotincBroke Ox Parties 
108 By Constitution We mean, whenever We speak with 
Propriety and Exactness, that Assemblage of Laws, Insti- 
tutions and Customs, derived from certain fix’d Principles 
of Reason..that compose the general System, according to 
which the Community hath agreed to be govern’d. 1750 
Cuesterr. Lett. (1774) IH. 2 England is now the only 
monarchy in the world that can properly be said to have a 
constitution. 1789 Conséit, U. S. Preamb., We..do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 17 z A. Younc Trav, France 124 There is 
an idea..that this union of the orders is only for the verifi- 
cation of their powers, and for making the constitution, 
which is a new term they have adopied: and which they 
use as if a constitution was a pudding to be made by a 
receipt. 1791 Paine J ights of A/anied. 493 The American 
constitutions were to liberty, what a grammar is to lan- 
guage: they define its parts of speech, and practically con- 
struct them into syntax. 1837 Cariyte /'7. Rev. IL. y. xi, 
The Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to fetch the Consti- 
tution itself, the printed Book of the Law. 1855 PRrescotT 
Philip 17, \. ii. (4857) 19 With all the forms prescribed by 
the constitution, 1863 Mary Howir #/. Bremer’s Greece 
I. viii. 264 The new constitution of Greece is formed very 
much upon that of France. 1864 Sa¢. Rev. XVUI. 449/2 
By the English constitution we understand a few great 
traditional principles of government, any fundamental breach 
of which would involve either tyranny or anarchy. 1872 
Freeman Growth Eng. Const. it, 54 Our English constitu- 
tion was never made, in the sense in which the constitutions 
of many other countries have been made. 

8. a. attrib. as (in scnse 5 b) + constitution cvtl, 
+ si2; Constitution Church, that established in 
France by the Constituent Assembly on 12 July, 
1790; b. Comdb. as (sense 7) constitution-butlder, 
-building, -maker, -monger, -mongering; also 
constitution-build vb. nonce-wd. 

1665 T. Matt Ofer #. Help 92 Your proper sin, or con- 
Stitution-evil. 31675 Brooks Gold. Avy Wks. 1867 V. 20 
His constitution sins, his inost prevalent sins. 1795 Bar- 
ruel’s Hist. Clergy Fr. Rev. 62 Tbe two churches were 
easily distinguished. .that of the ancient pastors was called 
the Catholic, the other the Constitution Church. 1795 
Winpuam Speeches Parl.27 May (1812) I,270 The Honour- 
able Gentleman is a sort of constitution-monger..he de- 
clared..that he would give to France the same constitution 
as that of America. 1816 Coteripce Lay Scrm. 324 
Planners and constitution-makers. 1837 Cartyir. #7, Rez. 
THI. vir. vii, Arrange it, constitution-build it, sift it through 
ballot-boxes as thou wilt. 1840 — //eroes vi. 308 No ballot- 
box, parliamentary eloquence, voting, constitution-building, 
Jbid. vi. 361 Theoretical constitution-builders. 1875 Heirs 
Organis. Datly Life, Ess. 124 Vhe failure of constitution- 
mongers like the Abbé Siéyes, who are sublimely indifferent 
to the state of facts around them. 

Constitutional] (kpnstitt7-fanal\, @. (sd.) Ef. 
prec. +-AL; prob. of English formation; the F. 
constitutionne! appears in Dupré in 1801.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or inherent in, a person’s 
constitution (of body or mind). 

1682 Fave. /‘ear 119 Our constitufional strength is not 
to be made the measure of our passive fortitude. 1739 
Suarp Surgery (J.), It is not probable any constitutional 
illness will be communicated with the small-pox by inocu- 
lation. 1834 Macautay £ss., Pitt (1854) I. 288 His con- 
stitutional malady. 1880 L. SterHen Pofe iv. 88 Pope’s 
constitutional irritability kept him constantly on the wing. 

2. Affecting the (bodily) constitution ; beneficial 
to, or designed to benefit, the constttutton. Cf. B. 1. 

1750 G. Hucurs Barbadoes 32 The Trade-wind is ..con- 
stitutional tothe inhabitants. 1860 4/7 Year R. No. 71. 
484 Satisfied with constitutional walks and gymnastic drill. 
1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 376 What may be termed 
the constitutional action of arsenic. 

3. Belonging to the very constitntion or com- 
posttton of anything; forming an essential part or 
element ; essential. 

1750 Warsurton Doctr. Grace 1. x. Wks. (1811) VIEL. 300 
The difference .. between things natural and things posi- 
tive, between constitutional and arbitrary. 1779-81 JouN- 
son L. P., Dryden Wks, 1. 412 The original incongruity 
runs through the whole .. But when this constitutional ab- 
surdity is forgiven, the poem must be confessed to be 
written with great smoothness of metre, etc. 1850 DauBENY 
Atom. Th. x. (ed. 2) 332 The sulphates of magnesia, of 
zine, etc., contain, besides their water of crystallization, 
a proportion of constitutional water, which may be replaced 
by sulphate of potass. . This constitutional water. .is expelled 
with more difficulty than the water of crystallization. 1872 
Moztey A/trac. Pref. (ed. 3)25 Antecedent probability is a 
constitutional element of evidence. 

A, In harmony with, or authorized by, the political 
constttution. 

1765 Biackstone Com. 1. iti. 1gt To trace out the con- 
stitutional doctrine of the royal succession. /6r:?. (T’.), The 
long parliament... while it acted in a constitutional manner, 
with the royal concurrence, redressed many heavy griev- 
ances, 1777 Huro Scr. bef. Jo. Lords (R.), Tending. .to 
improve establishments themselves; but by degrees only, 
and by constitutional means, 1846 M*Cuttocu Acc. Brit, 
Empire (1854) If. 101 This, though a legal, cannot, with 
any propriety, be called a constitutional proceeding. 1874 
GREEN Short /Jist. iii. § 7. 153 The constitutional restric- 
tions on the royal anthority. 

b. Of a sovereign: Ruling according to a con- 
stitution or constituttonal forms which ltmit his 
arbitrary power; said also of soveretgnty or 


government so exercised. 

18or W. Dupré Neol. /’r. Dict. 62 La monarchie consti- 
tntionnelle, the constitutional monarchy. (’% roi consti- 
éntionnel, a constitutional king. 1841 W. Spacoinc /faly 
§ /¢. Ist, Wl. 127 The only powers which recognised the 
new constitutional government. 1855 Macaucay //ést?. 


. iene 


fing. IV. xvii. 10 According to the pure idea of constitu- 
tional royalty, the prince reigns and does not govern. 

ec. French Hist, Said of ecclesiastics who adopted 
the civil constitution of the clergy in 1790. 

1837 Carivie /*r. Kev. 1. ii, What endless jarring, of 
Refractory hated Priests and Constitutional despised ones, 
1884 Mrs. Garpixer #7, Rev. iv. 76 Here nonjurors were 
regarded as enemies to the State; there the constitutional 
clergy as enemies to religion. 

. Adhering to or supporting the existing (or 
any specified form of) political constitution. 

Hence, employed from time to time asa party designation ; 
é.g. since ¢ 1870 by English Conservatives, whence Consér- 
tutional party, Constitutional cinb, and the like: cf. Con- 
STITUTIONALIST 2, CONSTITUTIONER 2, 

5. Of, pertaining to, or dealing with the political 
constitution. 

1841 W. Spatpine /éaly § /t. /sé. 1.126 The constitu- 
tional history of the principal towns in Lombardy. 1845 
Poison in Lucycl, Metrop. 811/1 In the mind of no con- 
stitutional lawyer, can a doubt exist as to the soundness of 
Mr. Pitt’s positions. 1855 Macautay //ist. Ene. LIL. 456 
Best qualified to discuss constitutional questions. 1875 
Stusss (é7¢/e), Constitutional History of England. 

B. sé. 1. A constitutional walk; a walk taken 
for health’s sake, or for the benefit of the constitu- 
tion. (App. thts originated at the English Univer- 
sities.) collog. 

1829 Darwin Life §& Left. (1888) I. 176 An occasional 
ride with Simcox, and constitutional with Whitley. 1836 
[E. Caswatr] Pluck Exam. Papers \Oxf.; ed. 3) 41 He 
taketh a constitutional of forty minutes every day. 1852 
Bristep 5 Years Eng. Univ, (ed. 2) 45 The Cantab’s con- 
stitutional of eight miles in less than two hours. 1857 
Hucues Jom Brown u. iv, And recognises Holmes and 
Diggs taking a constitutional. 

2. = CONSTITUTIONALIST 2. In the end of the 
18th c., an adherent of the French constitution or 
of political principles tn accord with it. 

1793 Map. D’Arstay Diary VI. 14 Whether the Consti- 
tutionals in England will be employed or not. 1881 A /hen- 
eum 20 Aug.233/1 The one is the ideal of modern Liberalism, 
and the Constitutionals of 1789 who pursued it were only 
mistaken in thinking it much nearer, much more easily 
attainable, than it really was. ae 

Constitutionalism (kpnstiti-fanaliz’m). [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 

1, A constttutional system of government. 

183z SoutTHEY in Q. Rev. XLVIII. 276 We all know 
what constitutionalism has substituted for this admirable 
organization. 1883 Century A/ag. XXVII. 69 The house 
of Guelph had no more natural love for constitutionalism 
than any other reigning house. _ 

2. Adherence to constitutional princtples. 

1871 Daily Tel. 2 Nov., They persuaded the King that 
Constitutionalism was his natural ré/e. 1889 Tics 19 
Feb. 9/2 The frigid and negative constitutionalism of M. 
Carnot. is ’ 

Constitu'tionalist. [f. as prec. + -1s7.] 

1, One who studies or writes on the (polittcal) 
constitution. 

1766 Lp. Mansrietp S/. agst. Suspend, Prerog. (Jod.), If 
Mr. Locke’s whole definition of prerogative is taken to- 
gether. .it will be found he perfectly agrees with what other 
sound constitutionalists have advanced. a@ 1832 MAckinTOSH 
Rev. 1688 Wks. 1846 II. 232 The most famous constitu- 
tionalists, the most skilful casuists. 188r J, G. Fireu Lect. 
Teaching xiii. 390 With Hallam and Creasy and the con- 
stitutionalists. a@f/r7b, 1864 Kincstey Now. §& ert. ti. 
(1875) 36 The constitutionalist school. ; 

2. An adherent or supporter of constitutional 
principles, or of a particular constitution. In 
end of 18th a, an adherent of the constitution of 
the United States, or of the French Republic; tn 
English politics, about 1870-80, often assumed 
as = CONSERVATIVE. 

1793 Burney in Aad. D’Arblay’s Diary V1. 9 Loyal con- 
stitutionalists, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 564 This party 
was styled republicans; the other, constitutionalists [in 
Pennsylvania). 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 
173 As being royalists or constitutionalists. 1831 Gen. P. 
‘Yuompson £-xerc. (1842) 1. 374 The Portuguese and Spanish 
constitutionalists, 1868 Dar/y News 2 Dec., The party are 
now trying to get rid of it [the name Conservative] .. Con- 
stitutionalist, tory, and tory democrat, are the names be- 
tween which their choice wavers. 1879 M.ArNo.D Falkland 
Mixed Ess. 213 Falkland was born a constitutionalist, a 
hater of all that is violent and arbitrary. 

Constitutionality (kgnstitizjonceliti). [f. 
as prec. + -ITY: perh. orig. aftcr mod.F. cons¢itution- 
nalilé.| The quality of being in accordance with 
the constitution ; constitutional character. 

1801 4x. Reg, 1800, 60 Solely on the ground of constitu- 
tionality. 1855 MotLtey Dutch Rep. i. v. (1866) 235 The 
constitutionality of the edicts. 1890 7iscs 14 Oct. 3 2 
An effort to impeach the constitutionality of the execution 
by electricity. : ‘ 

Constitu'tionalize, v. [f. as prec. +-IZE. 
Cf. mod.F. constitutionnaliser (Littré).] 

1. trans. [f. the adj.] To make constitutional. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. U1, 443 Having endeavoured to con- 
stitutionalize Spain. 1859 Masson Brit. Novelists iv. 254 
A wave of democratic revolution .. constitutionalizing for a 
moment absolute governments. 

2. intr. [f. the sb.] To take a ‘constitutional ’, 
collog. 

1852 Bristep 5 ears Eng. Univ. (ed. 2) 19 The inost 
usual mode of exercise is walking —constitntionalizing is 
the Cantab for it. 1871 Earun Pailol, Eng. Tongue § 310 
A walk for the sake of bodily exercise having been called 
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a ‘constitutional’, the verb conséiteutfonalize was soon 
formed. 

IIence Constitu-tionalizing vd/. sb. and pf/. a. 

1846 Moztuy £ss. (1878) 302 He could do nothing with 
his Constitutionalising Parliaments but dissolve them. 
1848 /raser's AJag. XXXVII. 484 The constitutionalising 
of Khenish Germany. 1888 W. Ksicut Princtpal Shairp 
41 The daily routine of constitutionalising. * 

Constitutionally ‘kpnstiti#-fonili , adv. [f. 
CONSTITUTIONAL + -LY 2. ] 

l. In constitution or composition. 

1767 Forpyce Serm. Vag. Wont, ied. 4) UH. x. 103 His 
very senses, though remaining constitutionally the same, 
revolt. 31882 Staudard 23 Mar. 2/2 {t differs toxicologi- 
cally and constitutionally from pure Aconitine. 

2. As to the (bodily) constitutton. 

1796 Home in PArl. Trans. LXXXVII. 3 Lowering the 
system, both constitutionally and locally. 1807 A/ed. Fru. 
XVII. 365 The vaccine virus had acted constitutionally, 
and was not confined to the local vesicle on the arm. 

b. By way of a ‘constitutional’. (Aznorous.) 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxvi, The regular water-drinkers 
took their quarter of a pint, and walked constitutionally. 

3. By virtue of one’s constitution (of mind or 
body); by constitution, naturally. 

1742 YounG Né. Th. vii. 1206 His virtue, constitutionally 
deep, Has habit’s firmness, and affection’s flame. 1756 
Foote Eng. fr. Paris 1. ted. 3) 25 All you English are con- 
stitutionally sullen. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1. 230 The 
lay peers being constitutionally: conservative. 

4. In a constitutional manncr; in accordance 


with the (political) constitution. 

1756 Doppincton in H. Walpole A/cm. Geo. // (1847) HH. 
x. 340 Relief could only come constitutionally through 
justice. 1769 Yunrus Lett. xx. (1804) 1. 143 They will 
firmly and constitutionally assert their rights. 1848 Mac. 
autay Hist. Eng. 1. 136 His wish seems to have been to 
govern constitutionally. 1857 Toutm. Smitu 7he Parish 5 
Constitutionally recognized as the territorial division of the 
country for all purposes of civil government. 


+ Constitu'tionary, 2. Ods. [f. Constitv- 
TION +-ARY: cf. F. constitutionnatre.] 

1. Belonging to or inherent in the constitution ; 
= CONSTITUTIONAL I. 

1660 Futter A/ixé Contempl. xl. (1841) 204 Constitu- 
tionary sins, riveted in our tempers and complexions, 

-2. Pertaining to a (political) constitution. Of 
persons: Adhering to the constitution. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. U1. Crit. /Hist. 29 Well- 
meaning Constitutionary Church-Men. 

3. Fr. Eccl. Hist. Recognizing the Constitution 
of Innocent X. in 1653, which condemned the 


Jansenist doctrines. 

1731 J/ist. Litt. V.451.  Jéid, U1. 456 The Constitutionary 
Bishops, after the Revolt of the Cardinal, had clearly the 
Ascendant. 

Constitutioned (kpnstitizfand),a. [f.as prec. 
+-ED*.] Having (such and such) a constttution. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 127 23 Tender-Constitutioned 
Ladies. 1775 Apair Amer. Jnd. 139 Dull constitutioned 
animals. ‘5 

+Constitu'tioner. Ods. [f. as prec. +-ER1.] 

1. A framer or writer of constitutions. 

1716 M. Davies Ath. Brit. UW. 382. bid, 383 Those 
sham Apostolical Constitutioners. 

2. A supporter of a (political constitution. 

At Oxford in 18th c., A member of the Constitution 
Club, loyal to the principles of the Revolution, and obnox- 
ious to the Tory majority in the University. 

17zx AmuErsT Zerre Fil. xiii. (1726) 235 There is in the 
university of Oxford..a dreadful register, call’d the black- 
book..At present it is made use of to vent party spleen, and 
is fill’d up with whigs, constitutioners, and bangorians. 
Jbid, |, 282 A formal presentment of the constitutioners, as 
-. enemies to monarchy. 1731 //rs¢. Lit/. Ul. 4532 The Re- 
gent .. found out this Expedient, viz. to have a Body of 
Doctrines. .drawn up in such a manner, as to please both 
Constitutioners and Appellants. 

Constitu tioning, 74/. 56. nonce-wd. Making 
of constitutions. 

18z0 Byron in Moore Life 442 The Spanish business has 
set them all a constitutioning. 

Constitu'tionist. vere. [f. Constitution + 
-Ist.] An adherent of the constitution of the 
country ; =CONSTITUTIONALIST 2, 

1735-8 BotixcBrokr On /’arties xix. (T.), Nothing can 
be more reasonable than to admit the nominal division of 
Constitutionists, and Anti-Constitutionists. /ér/. (R., To 
encourage the constitutionists or country-party. 1746 W. 
Horsey /od (1748) 11. 15 There is, in the above Speech, a 
.. Turn of Thinking, that denotes the Speaker a tborough 
Constitutionist. 

Constitu‘tionless, a. [see -LEss.] Without 
a (political constitutton. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 5 Jan. 3's, There would..have been a dis- 
solution, a constitutionless interval, 

Constitutive (kep'nstttiz-tiv), @ [f L. type 
*constilutivus perh. in med.L.), f. coms?int- ppl. 
stem: see ConsTiTuTE and -IvE. F. comstitutzf, 
-tve is in Cotgrave 1611.] 

1. llaving the power of constituting, establishing, 
or giving formal, definite, or organized existence to 
somcthing ; constructive. 

In the Kantian Philosophy, covwstrudive ideas or prin- 
ciples of reason are opposed to regulatize, q.v. 

1592 West Sywidod. 1. § 46 An Instrument constitutive is 
such an Instrument under the proper hand of the party as 
testifieth and describeth some contract of some debt or 
dutie to be paied, or some fact to be done or performeo as 
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an obligation. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. Div. 277 The 
Churches Constitutive or Governing Head. 1816 CoLERIDGE 
Statesm. Man, (1817) 367 Whether ideas are regulative 
only, according to Aristotle and Kant; or likewise con- 
stitutive, and one with the power and life of Nature. 1856 
MEikLejoun tr. Havt's Crit. P. KR. 317. 1867 J. H. Stir- 
Line tr, Schwegler’s Hist, Philos, 231 (Kant) These ideas, 
if not constitutive principles to extend our knowledge be- 
yond the bounds of experience, are regulative principles to 
arrange experience. 1870 Batpw. Brown £ccl. Truth 256 
The great constitutive ideas which have moulded power- 
fully the institutions of society. 1879 R. Apamson Phos. 
Kant 107 The principle [of the intelligibility of Nature].. 
under which we subsume real experience is not constitutive 
but regulative. a mere maxim of reason, and subjective. 

b. Having the power of appointing to an office. 

1682 Exe. Elect. Sheriffs 37 The Concurrence, Vote and 

_ constitutive Consent of a competent number of Free-men. 

2. That makes a thing what it is; forming an 
essential part or element ; essential. 

1610 Br. Hart Afol. agst. Brownists 10 You call for a 
double separation,—a first separation in the gathering of 
the Church... But of this constitutiue separation anone. 
1654 CromweLL S/. 12 Sept. (Carlyle), Government by a 
single person and a Parliament is a Fundamental ; it is the 
esse; itis Constitutive. «1688 Cuowortn Jiynnt. Alor. ww. 
vi. (R.), The constitutive essences of all individual created 
beings. 1853 TreNcH Proverds 16 Its constitutive element 
..is not the utterance on the part of the one, but the accept- 
ance on the part of the many. 

3. That makes up or goes to make up; forming 
a part or element ; constituent, component. 

a@1640 Jackson Hs. 11. 637 All the learning which he 
hath besides. .is no constitutive part of the faculty which he 
professeth. 1670 Maynwarine lita Sana i. 13 Subject to 
corruption and dissolution, through the fragility of consti- 
tutive parts. 1780 Harris PArlol, Eng. (1841) 428 The con- 
stitutive parts of the drama are six. 1861 Manser Adds to 
Faith i.5 note, Constitutive elements of the revelation itself. 

4. With of: That constitutes, makes, forms, es- 
tablishes, or determines. 

1658-9 Surton’s Diary (1828) 111. 366 That may be es- 
sential to a Parliament that is not constitutive of a Parlia- 
ment. 1684 2 Steps of Nonconf. Minister 11 Constitutive 
of duty. 1858 Vat. Rev. Oct. 499 Of the three conceivable 
functions constitutive of a clerical order,—the Priestly, the 
Rabbinical, and the Prophetic,—the first is with us extinct. 

+5. Ofa constituted character. Ods. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V.26 My judgment concurs 
wbolly with your vote for two Houses. ‘The question now 
is, what that House shall be, wbether constitutive or resti- 
tutive. 

+B. as sd. A constitutive part or element, a 
constituent. Os. rare. 

1647 Power of the Keys iv.73, 1 much wonder why..in 
the number of the constitutives of externall communion, 
publick prayer is not mentioned. 1697 J. SerGEANT Sold 
Philos, 51 According to his compleat Essential Form or 
Constitutive. 4 

Constitutively, adv. [f. prec.+-LY2.] In 
a constitutive manner. 

1656 J. HArrincton Oceana 48 (Jod.) The great council, 
or assembly of the people, in whom the result is constitu- 
tively. @1677 Manton Ii’ks. (1870) 1. 426 We are now 
pardoned and justified constitutively by the tenor of the 
new covenant. 1862 F. Hatt //indu Philos. Syst. 231 In 
order that their unintelligent Brahma should be made out 
constitutively cognition, they have altered the sense of the 
word cognition, 31881 J. H. Stirtinc 7exrt-64. Kant 286 A 
principle that holds of objects (as mere phenomena of sense) 
not constitutively, but only regulatively. 

Constitutiveness. rare. [sce -nESs.] The 
quality or fact of being constitutive. 

1682 H. More Anunot, Glanvill’s Lux O. 56 The infinite- 
ness of Gods Goodness .. its Headship over the other Attri- 
butes. .its Constitutiveness of the very Deity. 

Constitutor (kp:nstitiz:tor1). Also 6-7 -our, 
7-9 -er. [a. L. constitdtor, agent-n. from con- 
stitucre to ConsTITUTE, Cf. F. constituteur (16th 
c. in Littré).] One who or that which constitutes, 
makes, frames, establishes, etc.: see the verb. 

1531 EcyorT Gov. 11. vil, Justyce..the chiefe constitutour 
and maker of a publike weale. 1601 Cornwaytyes Zss, ut. 
li. (1631) 327 Constitutors of Societies. 1697 J. SERGEANT 
Solid Philos. 261 Having one and the Self-same Constituter. 
1747 Hooson Aliner's Dict. N jb, The Constituters of this 
Oblique and irregular mineral Diagram. 1759 GoLpsm. 7ze 
Bee No. 7 Elocution is only an assistant, but not a consti- 
tuter, of eloquence. 1856 J. R. Batiantyne Sdéukhya 
Aphorisms 63 The vital air is not the constituter of the 
Body. 

b. A framer of a (political) constitution. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) II1. 473 You are the consti- 
tutors. It is yet in your power ..to stay settling the con- 
stitution, 1796 W.Tayvtor in Alonthly Rev, XX1. 540 The 
definition of the French constitutors has restricted .. the 
meaning of the word liberty. 


Constrain (kfgnstrzin), v. Forms: 4 con- 
strane, 4-5 -streign(e, -straygne, 4-6 -streyn’e, 
-strayn(e, 4-7 -strein(e, (5 -stryne), 5-6 zorth. 
-strene, 6 Sc.- stranje, 5-7 -straine, 6— -strain. 
Pa. pple. 4-5 constreint, 5-6 -straynte, 6 Sc. 
-strane. [ad. OF. constreindre, -aindre, ppl. stem 
constreign-, -aign- (in mod.F. contraindre, It. cos- 
trignere, constringere):—L. constring-cre to tie 
tightly together, compress by tying, f. co- to- 
gether + s¢ving¢re to draw tight.] 

1. trans. To force, compel, oblige : 

@. a person ¢o do anything. (The usual const.) 


¢1386 Cuaucer M/elib. ? 914 It constreigneth me to do 
yow grace and mercy. a1400 Cursor Af. Insertion p. 990 
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Bot pai constrayned [.3/.S. -oyned] him to dwelle, pat he no 
farrer might. ¢1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 11 ese iiij no- 
table bynges moste nedes constreyne 3ow to enclyne to oure 
ententes. 1538 Starkey Axgland i. iv. 123 Constreynyd to 
lerne the Latyn tong. 1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr. ‘77st. 
Justine 67a, Power .. to constraine them delyuer that by 
force. 1607 SHAKS. Cor, vy. iii. 100 Since that thy sight .. 
Constraines them weepe. 1758 S. Haywarp Serv. xvi. 479 
He never constrained them to walk in the paths of iniquity. 
1838 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V.145 A writ issues to the sheriff 
..to constrain the party to appear. 

b. a person ¢o (2/0) a course of action, state, 
place, ete. 

c1386 Cuaucer Clerk's 7. 471 Though I do thing to which 
Iam constreynit. 1393 Lanct. ?. 72. C. vi. 54 Men sholde 
constreyne no clerke to knauene werkes. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, 11. 652 Suppois natuir constran3e him thairto, 
1614 Raceicn Hist. World 1. 354 They fled into the Woods, 
fearing to be constrained to the Plough. 1790 Cowrer 
Ree. Mother's Picture 86, 1 should ill requite thee, to con- 
strain Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 1840 Mrs. 
Browninc Drama of Exile, And the elements shall boldly 
All your dust to dust constrain, 

ce. with simple object. 

@ 1340 Hampote /’saéter xxvii. 10 With aire fre wil, noght 
constraynd, ¢1386 Cuaucer /ranki. 7. 41 Wommen of 
kynde desiren libertee And nat to been constreyned as a 
thral. 1535 CoveRDALE 2 Kuugs ii. 17 Neuertheles they 
constrayned him, tyll he was ashamed, and sayde: Let 
them go. 1611 Bipte 2 Cor. v. 14 For the loue of Christ 
constreineth vs, ? 

d. aésol. (without direct object.) 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1496 3e ar stif innoghe to con- 
strayne wyth strenkpe, 3if yow likez, 1586 Cocan Haven 
Health ccxi. (1636) 213 Sometimes if hunger constrained, 
they would double their commons. 1717 Pore /. fo 
Yervas 67 Led by some rule, that guides, but not con- 
Strains. 1873 LoweLt Among my Bks. Ser. u. 279 The 
necessities of metre would naturally constrain to such forms. 

e. Dynamics. To restrict the motion of (a body 
or particle) to a certain course, ¢.g. along a fixed 
curve. 

1834 WHEWELL (27¢/e), On the Motion of Points constrained 
and resisted. 1856 Tait & STEELE Dynamics of Particle 
(1871) 181 A particle is constrained to move on a given 
smooth plane curve, under the action of given forces in the 
plage of the curve, /ézd. 193 If the particle be constrained 

y acircular tube. /ézd. (Contents) 15 String constrained 
by pulley. : 

2. To compel or enforce (an action, etc.); to 
bring about by compulsion or of necessity. 

160z Marston Axntonio’s Rev. v. vi, Other vowes con- 
straine another course. 1603 PAdlotus (1835) 10 It is vnpos- 
sible that loue should be constrained, where affection breedes 
not likyng. 1614 Stirtinc ooms-day 8th Houre (R.), 0! 
what strange things.. Could this man tell, amazement to 
constraine? @1679 EArt Orrery Hex, V,1, Twas a Crime 
To punish what you did constrain from him. 1725 Pore 
Odyss.1. 22 Calypso in her caves constrain’d his stay. 174% 
Warts lmprov, Mind (1801) 227 Where there is not suffi- 
cient testimony to constrain our assent. 1800 ADDISON 
Amer, Law Rep.2 The. .constrained presumption, that the 
child whose death was concealed, was killed by the mother. 

+3. To force out ; to produce by effort, ‘to pro- 
duce in opposition to nature’ (J.). Obs. 

1607 TopseLt Four-f. Beasts (1673) 183 They rub their 
udders with Nettles untill they constrain bloud. a 1687 
Wacter (J.), In this northern tract our hoarser throats 
Utter unripe and ill constrained notes. 

+b. To force, assume or produce by straining 
(any behaviour or expression of fecling). Oés. 
c1400 Row, Rose 5316 Which desire is so constreyned 
That it is but wille feyned. 1605 SHaAks. Lear u. ii. 103 
This is some Fellow, Who .. doth affect A saucy roughnes, 
and constraines the garb Quite from his Nature. 1702 
STEELE Funerad i. (1734) 15 Could all those Shrieks, those 
Swoonings, that rising falling Bosom be constrain’d? 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1. 490 [He] constrain’d a smile, and thus am- 
biguous spoke. 

+4. refi. To exert or strain oneself. Obs. rare. 

c1§10 Gest Rom. 430 Whiche this yonge damosell seynge, 
constreyned herselfe, and ranne so fast, tyll at the last she 
had hym at a vauntage agayne. 

+5. a. To take by force, force to surrender. Ods. 

1699 DrypEN Ff. fo ¥. Driden 153 Namur subdu’d is 
England’s palm alone; The rest besieg’d, but we constrain’d 
the town. 

+b. To violate, force. Obs. 

1988 Suaks. 77f. A. v. ii, 178 Her spotlesse Chastity, In- 
humaine Traytors, you constrain’d and for’st. 

+6. To press hard upon, straiten, reduce to 
straits ; to oppress, afflict, distress. Ods. 

c 1450 A/erlin iv. 65 The grete peyne that he was Inne for 
the love of Ygerne, that so hym constrayned that he myght 
nother ete ne slepe. 1523 Lp. Berners Foss. 1. cexxxiv, 
328 He had dayly great complayntes made to hym..wher- 
with his hart was sore constrayned for displeasure. c 1532 
Diwes /utrod. Ir. in Palsgr. 95 To constrayne, ofprimer. 
1596 DatrympLe tr. Leslie's List. Scot, (1884) 27 ‘That ne- 
cessitie constrayne thame nocht quha ar within..this Ile 
hes a pasture. .that may feid sum wethiris. 1859 TENNYSON 
Ger. & Enid 716 But since our fortune slipt from sun to 
shade. .cruel need Constrain’d us, but a better time has come. 

+7. To compress into small compass; to con- 
tract. Obs. rare. 

1374 Cnaucer Boeth, 1. i. 5 Pe stature of hir was of a 
doutous iugement, for sumtyme sche constreyned and 
schronk hir seluen lyche to be comune mesure of men. 

8. To confine forcibly, kcep in bonds, imprison. 

1382 Wyciir /zek. xxxi. 15 Y..forbedde the floodis of hym, 
and constreinede many watris. 1590 Srenser 7". Q. 1. iv. 15 
With hundred yron chaines he did him bind, And hundred 
knots, that did him sore constraine. 1612 Drayton /oly- 
ols, Notes to Song ix. 145 The South-west wind constrained 
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betwene two hils on both sides of the lake. 1697 Drvpen 
Virg. Georg. 1. 634 He binds in Chains ‘The drowzy Pro- 
phet, and his Limbs constrains. a 173z Gay (J.), How the 
Strait stays the slender waste constrain? 1821 SHELLEY 
Efipsych. 398 The walls are high, the gates are strong, 
..—but true love never yet Was thus constrained. 1879 
Burcuer & Lane Odyssey 7 And hard men constrain him, 
wild falk that hold him. .sore against his will. 
+b. To check, stop, staunch. Oés. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. (MS. A) 66 If be blood come 
fro grete veynes he mai nou3t so sumtyme be constreyned. 
Lbid, 68 If .. pou maist not sowde pe arterie ne be veyne 
ne pou maist not constreyne pe blood. 

c. To press or clasp tightly in one’s arms. Zoet. 

1697 DrypeN (J.), When.. The Tyrian hugs and fonds 
thee on her breast, And with sweet kisses in her arms con- 
strains, 1861 TempLte & Trevor Sannhduser 27 And all 
for joy constrain’d him to his breast. 

d. fg. To restrain within bounds, to limit. 

@13618 Raceicu (J.), Overweak to resist the first inclina- 
tion of evil, or after, when it became habitual, to constrain 
it. 1708 Rowe Royal Convert i. (1766) 44 Constrain your 
temper, Sir; be false and meet her With her own sex’s arts, 
1878 MorLey Condorcet 36 It was impossible. .to constrain 
within prescribed limits the activity. 

+9. = CONSTRINGE, CONSTRICT. Obs. 

1398 [see ConsTRAINING fAé. a, 2}. c1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. (MS. A) 77 Olde woundis pat ben maad.. of to 
greet cold constreynynge. /ézd. 105. /bid. 263 If be 
spasme come..pat wole constryne Fe tunge inward. 1586 
Cocan Haven Health cxiv. (1636) 115 Services... are .. to 
be eaten after meat, to constraine and close up the stomacke. 
1599 Haxcuyt Voy. II. 11. 335 Vehement heate resolueth the 
radicall moysture of mens bodies, as colde constraineth and 

reserueth the same. 1697, Dryprn Virg. Georg. 1. 430 

hen Winter Frosts constrain the Field with Cold. 


10. To subject to restraint of behaviour. rave. 

@1745 Swit Directions to Footman (Seager), Leave the 
company to converse more freely, without being constrained 
by your presence. 1847 Emerson Refr. Alen, Montaigne 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 343, 1..think..old friends who do not con- 
strain me..the most suitable. 

Constrai‘nable, a. vave. [f. prec. +-ABLE.] 
That can be constrained, liable to constraint. 

1594 Hooker £ccé. Pol. 1, (1632) 73 They are now by vertue 
of humane law become constrainable, and if they transgresse, 
punishable. /éz¢. vi.iv. §11 Before Novatian’s uprising, no 
man was constrainable to confess publicly any sin. 

+Constrainau'nce. Obs. [a. OF. constraigi- 
ance, f. constraindre, constraignant to CONSTRAIN;: 
see -ANCE.] Constraint. 

c1400 Row. Rose 7438 For well he knew dame Abstin- 
aunce, But he ne knew not Constrainaunce, He knew nat 
that she was constreyned. 

Constrained (kfnstrétnd), fA/. a. [f. Con- 
STRAIN Uv, + -ED.] 

1. Of persons: Forced, acting under compulsion. 
Of actions, etc.: Brought about by compulsion. 

1597 Damiec Civ, Wares 1. xxxix, This weake constrayned 
company. 1605 SHaxs. A/acé. v. iv. 13 None serue with 
him, but constrained things, Whose hearts are absent too. 
1780 Cowrer Sable Talk 623 Vhe mind, released from too 
constrained a nerve. 1871 Freeman WVorit. Cong. (1876) 
IV. xx. 577 The breaking of a constrained oath. 

2. Forced, as opposed to szatzral. 

1571 GotpinG Calvin on Ps. xxxv.20 Bothe theis seeme 
unto mee to alledge constreyned senses. 1597 Mortey /n- 
trod. Mus. 7 Vnder Gam vi the voice seemed as a kinde of 
humming, and aboue & éa a kinde of constrained skricking. 
1693 Drypen Ess, on Satire Wks. 1821 XIII. 21 [Milton’s} 
‘Juvenilia’, where his rhyme is always constrained and 
forced, and comes hardly from him, 1763 Scrarton /udostan 
iii. (1770) 104 The Soubah..received him with a constrained 
graciousness. 1841 Evpminstone /7Yist. (nd. 1. 35 The 
constrained hospitality with which they are directed to pre- 
pare food .. for a military man coming as a guest. 

3. Of persons: Behaving under constraint, having 
the spontaneous and natural impulses checked, 


embarrassed. 

1802 Mar. Epocewortu J/oral 7. (1816) 1. i. 3 Notwith- 
standing all his efforts to be and to appear at ease, he was 
constrained and abashed. 


4. Forcibly or unnaturally confined (physically), 


cramped. 

1768 W. Gitpin Zss. Prints 28 Every constrained posture 
{should be} avoided. 1842 Jenny Cyct. XXII. 128/2 When 
very weary, we sleep even in the most constrained positions. 
Alod, Tight dresses mean constrained limbs. 

5. Dynamics. Forced to move in a certain course. 

1856 Tair & Sreete Dynamics of Particle (1871) 386 A 
single particle subject to the action of any forces, and’whose 
motion is either free, constrained, or resisted. 


Constrainedly (kgnstrénédli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY?.] In a coustrained manner. 


1. Under constraint or compulsion. 

1549 Cuexr Hurt Sedit. (1641) 52 That yee refuse to doe 
willingly, think yee must be drawne to doe the same con- 
strainedly. 1678 Fug. Afan’s Call. 326 Never having at- 
tired her self in regal ornaments, but constrainedly and with 
tears, 1837 G. Reproro Script. Verif. vii. 459 Facts which 
they most reluctantly and constrainedly attest. 

2. With constrained manner or behaviour; with- 
out natural spontaneity or freedom of manner. 

1654 Eart Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 637, 1 forced my self 
to divert those two persons. . which yet Idid so constrainedly, 
that I gave them more cause of pity, than satisfaction. 1865 
Cornh. Mag. Nov. 579 ‘Before I answer your question’, 
said Midwinter a little constrainedly, ‘1 want to ask you 
something.’ 3 

Constrai‘nedness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being constrained; constraint. 


CONSTRAINER. 


1673 O. WaLxer Education 217 Constrainedness under- 
valueth an action. 

Constrainer, rare. [f. ConstRaIn v. +-ER1.] 
One who constrains. 

1382 Wycuir £x. v.10 The maystris of werkis and the 
constreyners(L, exacfores), 1711 SUAFTESR. Charac, (1737) 
1. 71 The natural free spirits of ingenious men, if im- 
prison’d and controul’d..will be glad at any rate to vent 
themselves, and be reveng’d on their constrainers. tf 

" as 


Constraining (kgnstré'nin), vdl. sb. 
prec. +-ING1.] ‘The action ofthe verb ConsTRAIy ; 


application of constraint. 

1380 Wyceuir Se/. Wks. 111. 517 Joven frely wibouten 
exaccioun or constreynynge. c1440 /’romp. Parv. 91 Con- 
streynynge, coaccto. 1561 IT, Norton Calvin's Just. Vv. 74 
‘The Chirch hath not the power of compelling, nor oughte 
to require jt(I speake of ciuile constrayning). 1644 MILton 
Fudgm, Bucer (1851) 294 A bondage not of Gods constrain- 
ing. . 

Constraining, f//. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING?. 

1. That constrains. 

1602 Carew Coruwal/ 127 a, Not through any constrayn- 
ing necessitie or constraintiue vowe. 1651 Hosses Govt. & 
Soc. xii.§ 4.178 That the constraining Power [of Government] 
..should be left wholly to the Lawes themselves. 1784 
Cowrer Tirocin. 861 Free, too, and under no constraining 
force. 1856 Tait & STEELE Dynaiics of L’article (1871) 
184 To find the point where the particle will leave the con- 
straining curve. /éd. 386 When there are.. constraining 
forces; such as when two or more of the particles are con- 
nected by inextensible strings, etc. 

+2. Of mcdicines: Constringing or drawing to- 
gether, astringcnt. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. vu. |xix. (1495) 289 The 
leche vsith constraynynge and dryenge medycynes. c1400 
Lanfrance's Cirurg, 161 If pou leidist perto ony constreyning 
pingis pe akynge wolde be be more. 


Constrainingly, adv. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] In 
a constraining manner ; + in quot. = compulsorily, 


by constraint. 
1382 Wycuir 1 Pct. v. 2 Purueiynge not constreynyngli 
[Vulg. coacte, 1388 as constreyned], but wilfulli. 


+ Constrai‘nment. Ols. rare. [f. ConstRaty 
v. + -MENT: cf. OF. comstraignement, later con- 
traignement.) = CoNSTRAINT sé, 

1593 Nasue Cérist’s 7. (1613) 7t More shalt thou terrifie 


the seditious by the constrainment of thy quartering, then 
if }ehouah..should speake to them. 


+ Constraint, 2//. a. Obs. In 5 -eint, 6 
-aynt. [a. OF. constreint, -aint (pa. pple. of con- 
streindre):—popular L. type *constrinctus for con- 
strictus: cf. cingtre, ctnctus.) = CONSTRAINED, 

1. Used as pa. pple. of CONSTRAIN. 

c1360 E. E. Psalter (1891) 194 As we ben constreint pur3 
cristen sopenes to knowelich on-lich God and Lord. 

2. as adj. 

1430 Syr Geuer. (Roxb.) 298 How paynfullie hir hert 
brest in hir constreint sorow. 154: R. CopLanp Guydou's 
Quest. Chirnrg,, At alltymes necessarye and constraynte, 
The time constraynte is the tyme whan the bledynge ought 
to be made. 

Constraint (kfnstré'nt), sd. Forms: 4-5 
constreynt(e, -streint, 5 -strent, 6 -straynt(e, 
6- constraint. [a. OF. comstretnte, fem. sb., f. 
constreint pa. pple.: see prec.] 

1. The exercisc of force to determine or confine 
action ; coercion, compulsion. 

1534 More Anszv. Poysoued Bk.1. Wks. 1075 His calling 
is no constrainte of necessity. 1595 SHAKS. Jo/u v. i. 28, 
I did suppose it should be on constraint, But theau’n be 
thank’d) it is but voluntary. 1601 — Ad/'s Wed/ ni. ii. 121 
‘The rauine Lyon when he roar'd With sharpe constraint of 
hunger. 1671 Mitton Sassou 1372 The Philistian lords 
command : Commands are no constraints. 1769 RoseErt- 
son Chas. V, V. 461 uote, They engage in their military 
enterprises, not from constraint but choice. 1867 FREEMAN 
Norm, Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 405 How far the electors acted 
under constraint we know not. 

b. ¢ransf. Compulsion of circumstances, neces- 
sity of the case. 

1607 NorDEN Surv. Dial. 216 Use Peats, Turffe, Heath, 
Furse, Broome, and such like fuel for firing. .yea, and Neats 
dung, as in some places of Wiltshire. J/argiz, Fewell of 
constraint. 1663 Gerpier Counse/ 100 The enterance. .is not 
so proper in the middle as at the end .. But if there bea 
constraint, which is most prejudicious to a Building, the 
entrance must be set as much towards the end as possible. 
1726 Leoni tr. Adberti’s Archit. 1. 9b, Never used. .unless 
upon absolute Necessity, or the Constraint of the Nature 
and Manner of the Situation. 1779-8: Jounson ZL. 7., 
Garth, Nor is it easy to find an expression used by con- 
straint, or a thought imperfectly expressed. 

+e. Force of arms. Obs. 

1659 B. Harris Partval’s /rou Age 105 Onely Brunsbergh, 
a Catholick town, durst make defence, and was taken by 
constraint. 

2. Confincment, bound or fettered condition ; 
restriction of liberty or of free action. 

1590 Srenser /. (0.1.x. 2 Through long enprisonment, 
and hard constraint, Which he endured in his late restraint. 
1596 Edward /f/, 1.1.17 Let the captain talk of boisterous 
war; The prisoner of immured dark constraint, 1712 Pore 
st Ep, to Miss Blount 4x Sullin constraint your suff’ring 
sex remains, Or bound tn formal, or in real chains. 1784 
Cowrer Taek 1,612 His hard condition with severe con- 
straint Rinds all his faculties, forbids all growth Of wisdom. 
1841 Myers Cath. Yh. tu. § 32. 118 By continual constraint 
and contradiction of his impulses. 1867 Smites //uguenots 
Eng, iii. (1880) 43 He had shown some symptoms of rebel- 
ling against the constraints to which he was subject. 
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+3. Pressure of trouble or misfortune; oppres- 
sion, affliction, distress. Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus w. 713 Hire hew whilom bright 
pat bo was pale Lar witnesse of hire wo and hire constreynte. 
7393 Gowex Couf. 11. 380 All day men here great compleint 
Of the disese, of the constreint, Wherof the people is sore 
oppressed, 1460 in Pod. Kel. & L. Poents 112, 1 had on 
petyr and magdaleyne pite For the gret constrent of there 
contricion. 1579 Srenser Sheph. Cal. May 249 Well heard 
Kiddie al this sore constraint, And lengd to know the 
cause of his complaint. 

+b. A cause or occasion of affliction. Ods. 

1509 Ilawrs Past. Pleas. xvii. xiv, How fervent love.. 
My careful herte hath made low and faynte, And you therof 
are the hole constraynt. 

4. Compulsion put upon the expression of feclings 
or the behaviour, whcther by the restraint of natural 
feclings and impulses, or by assuming such as are 
hot spontancous: hence always implying un- 
naturalness or embarrassment. 

1706 Watsut Let, fo Pope 24 June, You see I write to yon 
without any sort of constraint or method, as things come 
into ny head. 1752 JouNnson Kambler No. 204 P 11 A 
smile that betrayed solicitude, timidily, and constraint. 
178: Cowper Couvers. 713 ‘fhe Christian. . Will speak with- 
out disguise..Abhors constraint, and dares not feign a zeal 
--he does not feel. 1835 Makryat Fac. Kaith/. xl, She 
welcomed me with a constraint I had never witnessed be- 
fore. 1840 J. H. Newman ar. Seri. V. 32 We shall in 
time .. manifest, not with constraint and effort, hut spon- 
taneously and-naturally, that we fear Him while we love 
Him. 1852 THackeray Estuoud 1. xiv, Vhere was a sad- 
ness and constraint about all persons that day. 

5. a. Physics. Any special physical or molecular 
condition into which a body is brought by the 
operation of some force, and lasting during its 
opcration, ¢.g. a state of tension. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxviii. 239 An operation during 
which the solids are often broken, in consequence of the 
state of constraint in which the particles are held. 1881 
Maxwetr £iectr. & Magu. 1.156 The state of constraint, 
which we call electric polarization. 


b. Dynamics. See CONSTRAIN v. Te. 

A body has in the most general case six degrees o1 free- 
dom, viz. three of translation and three of rotation; if there 
is a hindrance to one or more of these, the motion of the 
body is so far constrained; hence, degrees of constraint. 
Thus if one point in the body is fixed, it cannot have motion 
of translation, but has all the degrees of rotation: if two 
points are fixed, its only motion can be that of rotation 
about an axis passing through these two points; it has 
thus one degree of freedom, and five degrees of constraint : 
a sphere moving between two parallel tangent planes has 
only one degree of constraint ; a cube under the same con- 
ditions has three. AYuetic constraint. the condition that 
a body shall move subject to certain relations: e.g. that 
a body shall roll on a plane. Principle of least constraint: 
the theorem enunciated by Gauss in 1829, that when there 
are connexions between parts of a system, the motion is 
such as to make the sum of the constraints a minimum. 

1856 Tait & STEELE Dynantics of Particle Contents (1871) 
13 Constraint by Tortuous Smooth Curve .. Constraint by 
string attached to a moving Point, etc. 1862 B. Price 
Infin, Calc. \V. 116 Gauss’ theorem of least constraint. .If 
we measure constraint by the square of the distance between 
the actual place of xz and the place which it would have if 
it were under the action of the same forces and were a 
single unconstrained particle, then the theorem is, that the 
sum of the products of each particle and its constraint is a 
minimum. . 2 

+Constraintive, a. Os. rare. [f. Coy- 
STRAINT + -IVE: etymologically a doublet of 
CoNSTRICTIVE.] Having tendency to constrain. 

1602 Carew Coruiwal/ 127 Not through any constrayning 
Nnecessitie, or constraintiue vowe. 

Constrai‘ntless, a. [f. as prec. + -LEss.] 
Without constraint, unconstrained. 

1865 Lyra Messianica, Salus Eterna (1869) 2 "Twas of 
Thy free constraintless grace. 

Constre, -stri, obs. ff. of Consisrory. 

Constre, obs. form of ConsTRUE v. 

Constrein, -eint, obs. ff. CoNSTRAIN, -AINT. 

Constrict (kgnstri‘kt), v. [f. L. constrict- ppl. 
stem of constringére; cf. astrict, restrict, Other 
forms dcrived from the same L. verb are ConSTRAIN 
(through Fr.), and ConstRINGE.] 

1. ¢rans. To draw together as by tightening an 
encircling string ; to make small or narrow (a tube 
or orifice; ; to contract, comprcss. 

1759 tr. Dudamel’s [1usb, wt. xii. (1762) 397 More closely 
constricted, and thereby the juice is better strained. 1848 
C. Bronte ¥. /yre (1857) 245 A spasm constricted her 
mouth for an instant. 1871 Narurys Prev. & Cure Dis. 
123 The neck should not be constricted by a tight collar. 

Jig. 1854 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. (1875) 19 The error 
deforms his faith as much as it tends to stiffen and constrict 
his life. 1883 Pad/ Wall G. 28 Dec. 3/1 To seize a position 
which would enable them to constrict at pleasure the com- 
merce of the Cape. 

2. To cause (organic tissue) to contract or draw 
togethcr ; to cause to contract or shrink. 

1732 ArsUTHNOT Ales of Diet 273 Such things as constrict 
the Fibres, 1791 Hamitton Serthollet’s Dying 1.1.1 1.18 
The pores of the stuff, opened by the heat of boiling water, 
and again constricted by cold. 188 BK. Saxperson in .Va- 
ture No. 619.442 The influence which these [vascular nerves] 
transmit is here relaxing, there constricting. 

Constricted (kgnstri‘ktéed), pf/. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Drawn together by constriction; narrowed, 
straitened. 


CONSTRICTOR. 


1753 N. Torrtano Gaugr, Sore Throat Pref. 12 Those of 
a lax, more than those of a constricted State of Fibres. 
1872 F.G. Tnosas Dis. Worten 36 He..advises the dila- 
tation of a constricled cervix by means of a tin tube, 

2. Nat, /1ist. Markcdly narrowed at some part, 
as if by mechanical constriction. 

1826 Kirsy & Sr. Lutomol. 1V. xxxvii. 14 In the cater- 
pillar of the Goat Moth the first is oblong and constricted 
in the middle. 1870 Hooktr Stud. flora 98 Ornithopus 
ferpusillus..pod niuch constricted between the seeds, 

Constricting (kgnstri‘ktin’, p//.a. [fas prec. 
+-1NG*.] That constricts; compressing, squeez- 
ing tightly all round. 

1836 Jenny Cycl. V. 20/1 Virgil’s Laocoin, and the un- 
rivalled marble group. .owe their origin undoubtedly to the 
stories current of constricting serpents. 1883 L. IskuNtoN 
in Nature 8 Mar. 438 The constricting fibres which issue 
from the ganglion and pass to the ear. 

Constriction (kgnstrikfon’. Also 5 con- 
struccion, -tioun. [ad. L.. comstriction-em, n. of 
action f. constringére . see CONSTRINGE, Con- 
strict, Coxstrain. (In F. cited by Littré from 
Paré, 16th c. J 

1. Compressing or drawing together as by an 
encircling pressure ; the condition of being so com- 
presscd together ; compression, contraction. 

c1g00 Lanufranc’s Cirury. 66 Pou schalt knowe it bi con- 
struccion [zv. r. constructioun] & dilatacion of pe same ar- 
terie. 1615 Crooke Body of Mau 641 ‘The glottis. .hath a 
double motion, one of dilatation another of constriction. 
1620 Venxer Via Kecta viii. 192 The constriction of the 
pores..of the body. 1678 Cupwortu /utedd, Syst. 1. iit. 
§ 37. 161 Evincing the systole of the Ileart to be a muscular 
constriction. 1794 S. WiLLiams Vermont go liy their con- 
striction the fluid is forced out, 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 19/2 
{Serpents have] immense muscular power, enabling some of 
the species to kill large animals by constriction. 

b. A morbid condition of contractedness or 
tightness, or the fceling of such a condition. 

1783 Jounson Let. to F. Vaylor 17 June in Boswell, 
An oppressive, constriction of my chest. 1871 W. A. 
Hammonp Dis. Nervous Syst. 49 In both there are head- 
ache, sense of constriction, vertigo, etc. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Constriction-band sensation, a feeling as of a cord 
tied round the waist; a symptom of sone diseases of the 
spinal cord. 

+c. A spasmodic contraction or shrinking of 
any part of the body. Ods. 

1771 S. Farr Anti, Motion 366 A Fourth effect..from a 
Stimulus, when it acts upon our bodies, is a Constriction or 
Spasm of the part to which it is applicd. 

2. concr. A constricted part; a part markedly 
narrowed as if by some constricting influence. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, (1828) 1V. xxxvii. 11 The 
spinal marrow being formed of knots separated only by 
slight or deep constrictions. 1865 ParKMAN Clhawplain 
ix. (1875) 301 A constriction of the vast channel narrows it 
toamile, 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 41 Raphanus wmari- 
timus..joints separated by a very deep constriction, 

3. Something which constricts or confines. 

1650 R. Hottincwortu Exerc. conc. Usurped Powers 29 
Those words. .are an expresse, and fully sufficient constric- 
tion. 1877 BLrackmore Cripps II. iv. 52 Neither was there 
hedge, or rail, or other mean constriction. 

Constrictive (kfnstriktiv), a. [ad. L. con- 
strictiv-us (also in 16th c. F. constrictif, Vare , 
f. constrict- ppl. stem of constringére + -1VE.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by con- 
striction; that tends to compress tightly. 

1578 Banister //ist. Jan v.70 By the constrictiue force 
it vseth..it dothcomplect the whole. 1655 H. More dutid. 
ith, (1662) 185 If a Spirit use his Agitative power moder- 
ately and his Constrictive forcibly enough to feel solid 
or palpable to that man or woman. 1844 T. J. Gratam 
Don. Med. 277 Vhis [Breast-pang] is an acute constrictive 
pat about the breast-bone. 1889 /’ad/ Madl/ G. 26 Sept. 7/2 
Neither the boa nor the anaconda is venomous, hut their 
constrictive powers render them terrible adversaries. 

2. = CONSTRINGENT. 

1533 Exyot Cas?. Helthe (1541) 26b, Medlars ar cold and 
dry, and constrictife or straininge the stomake. 1656 in 
Biount Glossogr. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coustrictive, cap- 
able of binding tcgether; styptic; astringent. 

Constrictor ‘kpnstri-kta:). [a. L. constrictor, 
agent-n. from constringére, constrict-: see Con- 
STRINGE.] One who or that which constricts. 

1. Anat, A muscle which draws together or nar- 
rows a part. (Frequent in the L. names of indi- 
vidual muscles. ) 

(1706 Puitiips (ed. Kersey), Coustrictor Labiorian,a Mus- 
cle that encompasses the lips with orbicular or round Fibres). 
1735 AxBuTuNoT, etc. Mart. Scrib. (J.', lle supposed the 
constrictors of the eye-lids must be strengthened in the 
supercilious. 1839 Topp Cycé. Anat. Il. 220 b. 1872 
Mivart £lew. Auat, 288 The constrictors of the pharynx, 

attrib, 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1.16a, A great constrictor 
muscle. 1878 Foster /*/Ays. ui. i. § 2. 212 The sympathetic 
therefore acts as a constriclor nerve. 

2. Surg. An instrument for producing constric- 
tion ; 2 compressor. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lev., Coustrictor of Ilerbiniaux .. to 
tighten the ligature placed around the neck of a tumour. 

3. A large snake which crushes its prey ; a Bow- 
CONSTRICTOR. 

a1845 Iloop Ant. & Drago xxxvii, That gorged serpent 
they call the constrictor. 

Constring, obs. form of ConstruinG vl. sd, 


CONSTRINGE, 


Constringe (kfnstri‘ndz), v. [ad. L. coz- 
string-cre to tie tightly, draw tightly together, f. 
L. con- together + stringére to draw tight. This 
seems to have been introduced to represent the 
L. verb more closely in form and sense than was 
done by the historical representative covs?razi, 
which came through French. In more recent 
times covs?rict has been used as an equivalent.] 

1. trans. To draw or squeeze together as by an en- 
circling force ; to compress ; = ConstRIcT 1. ? Obs, 

1606 SHaks. 77. & Cr. v. ii. 173 The dreadfull spout Which 
Shipmen doe the Hurricano call, Constring’d in masse by 
the almighty sun. 1621 Burton Avat, Aled. 1. i. 1. iv. 18 
The neck [of the Bladder] is constringed with a muscle. 
16s0 BuLWeR Anthrofomet. 191 Children .. involved and 
constringed in swaithing bands. 1678 Cupwortn /m/edl. Syst. 
561 God .. by His vertue and Power does constringe and 
contein the whole world. 1826 Soutuey I’jnd. Eccl, Angl. 
331 Immediately she was constringed so tightly by the un- 
seen and spiritual cincture that, etc. ¢1828 Broperip in 
Penny Cycl. V. 24/2 While these serpents are in the act of 
constringing. .their prey. —_ . 

2. Phys. To cause (organic tissue) to shrink or 
draw together. Also adso/. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions 1. ix. 35 Love will have heate, 
and sadnesse colde, feare constringeth, and pleasure dilat- 
eth. 1689 Moyvte Sea Chyrurg. 1. xx. 75 These [remedies] 
will powerfully dry and constringe. 1743-5 R. Pocockxe 
Observ, Pat. in Pinkerton Coll. Trav. X. 433 On tasting it 
[Dead Sea Water] my mouth was constringed as if it had 
been a strong alum Water. 1785 Potr Chirurg. Ws. (ed. 
2) II. 46 Constringing such [parts] as are dilated. 1875 
H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 47 It acts as an astringent, 
constringing the vessels and overcoming relaxation. 

3. To contract (any substance) as by cold, etc. 

1652 Frexcu Vorksh. Spa ii, 15 The earth being con- 
stringed with cold. 1756 C. Lucas &ss. livaters 1. 180 The 
solids will be weakened by every effort they make to con- 
tract or constringe themselves. 


4. intr. To become close or dense. 

1880 Browninc Dram. [dyls, Pan & Luna 58 The plumy 
drifts [of cloud] contract, condense, constringe, Till she [the 
moon] is swallowed by the feathery springe. ; 

Hence Constri‘nged, Constringing ff/. ads. 

1655 H. More Amtid. Ath. (1662) 185 Their Bodies being 
nothing but coagulated or constringed Aire, 1684 — A» 
Answer 275. 1756 Watson in Phzl. Trans, XLIX. 896 
They have likewise a gently constringing taste. 1858 BusH- 
NELL Serm. New Life 322 The constringing littleness of 
all selfish passion. ie 

Constringency (k/nstrindzénsi). [f next: 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being constringent. 

1691 E. Taytor tr. Beswnen’s Theos. Philos. 6x Constrin- 
gency, or Violence of Attraction. 1886 T. Harpy Alayor 
of C. 1. xxiii. 299 That Hyperborean crispness, constrin- 
gency, and charm, as of a well-braced musical instrument. 

Constringent (kgnstri‘ndzént). [ad. L. cov- 
stringent-em, pr. pple. of constringére to Con- 
STRINGE. (Also in mod.F. as term of medicine.)] 
Causing constriction. 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Fad. Astrol. xxiii. 511 The nature of 
Orion is constringent and tempestuous. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 380 In a conservatory of Snow, where the cold may be 
more constringent. 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Distcmp. Horses 174 
The constringent or styptick Quality. 1839 /7ase7’s Alag. 
XIX. 121 That he should on Easter-day impose upon his 
body’s freedom the constringent action of a habit never before 
assumed. 1876 D. Ferrier Funct. Brain 71 The circular 
or constringent muscle cf the Iris. 

Construabi'lity. [f next + -1rTy.] Capa- 
bility of being construed. 

1856 J. Grote in Camébr. Essays 81 The pupil’s business 
must be to construe, the tutor’s to provide, if he can, for 
construability. 

Construable (kégnstr#ab’l), a. [f. Construe 
v.+-ABLE.] That may be construed. 

1657 J. Goopwin Triers Tried 10 If they..but whisper 
the least i#ra construable in favour of any of those opinions. 
21734 Nortu Z-ram. un. vii. § 56 (1740) 544 To do nothing 
..construable against Law. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 
v. i. § 2. 278 We are bidding farewell to all things. .constru- 
able by sense or reason. 1864 GLADSTONE in 7%vzes 8 Apr. 
6/4 If you tell a man what your duty [on sugar] is in Dutch 
nuinbers, that is construable into the trade terms of every 
tongue. 

Construct ‘kgnstra-kt), ppl. a. arch. [ad. L. 
construcl-us, pa. pple. of constractre: see next.] 

1. fa. pple. Constructed. 

1432-60 tr. //7gide (Rolls) I. 63 Compacte and constructe 
throe the heete of the.sonne. 1578 Banister //7st, Afar 1. 
19 In Children the same [Occiput] is construct of many 
bones. 1773 J. Ross /vatricide (ATS.) v. 333 For so im- 
mortal bodies are construct. 1867 G. MacbonaLp Sonnets, 
Concerning Jesus xi, Vo the few construct of harmonies. 

2. adj. in Construct state, stale construct, in 
grammar of Hebrew and other Semitic languages: 
the form of the substantive used when standing 
before another having an attributive (or genitive) 
relation to it, which may be translated by the 
nominative (or other case) followed by of, as ba-yith 
house, béyth-clohi-nz house of God, 

It is distinctive of the Semitic languages that in expressing 
such a notion as /ouse of God, they do not, like the Aryan 
languages, put God in the genitive, but, retaining this un- 
changed, put Aowse in the ‘state construct’. In this form 
the substantive becomes accentually combined with that 
which follows, losing its independent stress, and undergoing 
various consequent changes, as loss or lightening of vowels, 
of inflexional consonants, etc. 
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{1737 A. Scunuttens Jvstztutiones 184 Regimen autem, 
sive statum constructum, dicunt [grammatici] copulationem 
illam.] 1821 Moses Stuart //cé, Gram. (1831) 124 The 
construct state, 1830 W. ‘I. Puitirps £lem, Heb. Gr. 81 In 
regimen or the constructed state. 1836 tr. Hengstenberg’s 
Christol, 1. 353 The Stat. Constr. is often used where the 
connexion is intimate, though not made by a genitive, 
especially before prepositions. 1874 tr. Lange's Com. 
Zech. 57 The singular occurrence of [such words] after a 
noun in the construct. 


Construct (kgnstrakt), v. [A late formation 
from L. construci- ppl. stem of construcre to heap 


together, pile up, build, construct, f. cowz- together 


+ strucre to lay, pile, build. The present stem 
of the L. vb. has given CONSTRUE. ] 

l. trans. To make or form by fitting the parts 
together; to frame, build, erect. 

1663 Boyvte Usefuln. Nat. Phil. (J.), Those divine attri- 
butes and prerogatives, for whose manifesting he was pleased 
to construct this vast fabrick. 1730-6 BaiLey, Covstruct, 
to build, to frame. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. 11, A sacred 
ship, the first that was ever constructed. 1817 CoLERIDGE 
Brog. Lit, xiii. (1870) 139 Des Cartes. .said, Give me matter 
and motion and I will construct you the universe. 1844 H. 
H. Witson L77t. Zvdia U1. 37 The Burmas..constructed 
stockades on either bank of the Surma river. 1863 Mary 
Howitt F. Bremer’s Greece |. i. 19 This splendid road has 
been lately constructed. 
b. (immaterial objects, creations of the mind, etc.) 
1755 JOHNSON, Construct, to form by the mind : as, he con- 
structed a new system. 1812 A.vasminer 4 May 283/2 M. 
Didelot has constructed a fanciful ballet. 1849 Asp. THom- 
son Laws 7h. Introd., Before an Art of Rhetoric could be 
constructed. 1875 JEvons A/oney (1878) 10 It is easy to 
construct a theory of the nature of exchange and value. 

absol. 1832 Macautay Afjrabeau, Demolition is un- 
doubtedly a vulgar task; the highest glory of the statesman 
is to construct. 

2. Gram. To put together (words) in syntactical 
arrangement; to combine in grammatical con- 
struction. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 

1871 Publ. School Lat. Gram, 248 Syntax is that division 
of Grainmar which teaches how sentences are constructed. 
lbid. 257 The Vocative .. is attached to the Sentence, but 
not constructed with it. /é7d. 321 Many Adjectives above 
mentioned [as governing a Genitive] are also constructed 
with Prepositions. 

b. (See quot.) 

1864 ALForp Qzeen’s Eng. 183 Suppose I..direct one of 
then: to construe the sentence. He knows perfectly well 
what I mean..But suppose I tell him to construct the sen- 
tence. He..ought to know, that I mean that he is to ex- 
plain the construction of the sentence, to give an account 
of its concords and governments. 

3. Geom. The ordinary word for: To draw, de- 
lineate, or form geometrically. Also, to make 
the required construction or figure for (a problem 
in geometry, astronomy, navigation, etc.). 

1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 357 Some construct this Pro- 
blem of finding the Parallax of Longitude or Latitude from 
the given Parallax of Altitude, more expeditiously thus. 
1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 67 This case is constructed 
much the same asthe last. 1840 LarpNer Geowz. 132 A rect- 
angle whose area is equal to that of a given triangle, may 
be found by constructing one with the same base as the 
triangle and halfits altitude. /d%d. 277 A method of con- 
structing or drawing a parabola by a series of points. 1882 
Mincuin Unipl, Ainemat, 125 Construct round ? as centre 
the conic whose equation. .is, etc. 

To represent (an algebraical quantity or 
equation) by a geomctrical construction. 

1727-53 Cuambers Cycé. s.v., The method of constructing 
eguations is different, according to the diversity of equa- 
tions. 1739 SauNDERSON Flza7ous (1756) 44 To construct 
this Fluent, that is, to find some geometrical Area with 
which it may be compared. : 

+4. To put a specified construction or inter- 
pretation on; = ConstRuE 4b. Obs. Sc. 

ex610 Sir J. Metvit Avem. (1735) 84 Expressions which 
were constructed by the Queen of England as a Violation 
of their former Familiarity. 1668 Sir R. Murrayin Evelyn 
Aen. (1857) III. 203, 1..construct the design of all to be to 
express quaintly your kindness in desiring I may be where 
you are. 1676 W. Row Cont». Blair's Autobiog. xi. (1848) 
361 This would be constructed by the King and others a 
homologating of the Protestor’s petition. 

Constructed (kgnstra-ktéd), 7A/.a. [f. Con- 
STRUCT v. + -ED.] Formed by construction ; usu- 
ally with qualification, as wed/-constructed, 

1784 Cowrer 7770c7. 523 A well-constructed brain. 1885 
A thenzum 12 Sept. 332/1 What may be called constructed 
poetry, or poetry of deliberation, 

b. Construcied slate: = Construct ffi, a. 2. 
Constructer: see ConsTrucror. 
Constructible (kpnstraktib’l), a. [f. L. covz- 

Sstruct- (see above) +-BLE: also in mod.F.] That 
may be constructed. 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Pafut. IV. v. xvii. § 5 These three 
curves... with all the .. curves so constructible..are con- 
sidered by mathematicians only as one curve. ; 

Constructing (kfnstrektin), vd/. sb. [f. Con- 
STRUCT v.+-ING].] The action of the vb. Con- 
STRUCT ; construction. 

1788 in Picton L'fool Alumic. Rec, (1886) 11. 214 For the 
constructing of proper and convenient wet docks. 1830 /d7¢d. 
II. 359 The constructing of a tunnel. 

Construction (kgnstrykfon), Also 4-5 con- 
struccioun, 5-6 -cion, -cyon, 6 -tyon, -tione, 
cte. fad. L. constructzon-cm, n. of action f. coz- 
Sirudve to CONSTRUE, Construct. The F. cov- 


CONSTRUCTION. 


struction is cited by Littré from 12th c., and may 
have been the immediate source.] 
I. The action of constructing. 

1. The action of framing, devising, or forming, 
by the putting together of parts; erection, building. 

Arch of Construction: an arch built in the body of a 
wall or other structure, to relieve the part below it from 
superincumbent weight. 

1432-50 tr. /7gden (Rolls) 1.19 The construccion of the 
cite of Rome. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Construccyon or 
construynge, comstrucc7o. 1706 ARBUTHNOT Co/ns (1756) 
259 The Construction of Ships was forbidden to Senators. 
1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. 27 Amer. 11.186 From whence 
a [railroad] line is now in course of construction to the 
Hudson. 1849 Freeman Archzt. 198 Others have only an 
arch of construction above the flat lintel. 

of immaterial objects, systems, organiza- 
tions, ete. 

1841 Myers Cath, Th, w. xxv. 302 The Mosaic system 
was the first construction of a special instrumentality for a 
special end. i 

ce. The art or science of constructing. 

1842-76 Gwit Encycl. Arch. Gloss., Construction .. 
amongst architects is more particularly used to denote the 
art of distributing the different forces and strains of the 
parts and materials of a building in so scientific a manner 
as to avoid failure and insure durability. 1864 C. Vaux 
Villas § Cottages 70 To study the capabilities and varieties 
of wooden construction. 1891 Graphic 28 Feb., [The] 
Assistant-Controller of the Navy and Director of Naval 
Construction, who has designed the new ships. 

2. The manner in which a thing is artificially 
constructed or naturally formed ; structure, con- 
formation, disposition. 

19707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard, 28 The Order and .. Con- 
struction of their essential or organical Parts. 1791 Gevdd. 
Mag. LXI. 1, 769 To build it [a dry dock] with a timber- 
floor of a new and peculiar construction. 1799 Med. Fru. 
I. 46x The bad construction of the hospitals. 1866 ENcEL 
Nat. Mus. i. 15 The rather unusual rhythmical construction 
of six bars in the first part, and eight in the second. @1871 
T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 331 Beneath the mandi- 
bles is situated another pair of jaws, of similar construction. 


b. The mental building up of materials; con- 
structive faculty. 
1826 Disraett Viv. Grey mi. vii. 119 At last he burst forth 


with an immense deal of science and a great want of con- 
struction, a want which scientific men often experience. 

3. Geom. The action or method of drawing a 
figure for the purpose of solving a problem or 
proving a proposition. 

1570 BittincsLey Zxclyd 1. i. g Then is set the construc- 
tion of suche things which are necessary ether for the doing 
of the proposition or for the demonstration. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid i, ii, The construction, and the demonstration, are 
every where alike. 1840 LarpNER Geom. 133 Of the con- 
struction of equal and similar figures. 1882 Mincutn Unzp/. 
Aynemat. 57 Graphic construction for Resultant Accelera- 
tion. 

b. Maut. ‘The method of ascertaining a ship’s 
course by trigonometrical diagrams’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bh.). 

1828 J. H. Moore Pract. Navig. 41 By construction. 

ce. Construction of cqualions : see quot. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyci., Construction of equations, is the 
method of reducing a known equation into lines, and figures ; 
whereby the truth of the rule, canon, or equation, may be 
demonstrated geometrically. 

Q. transf. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 123 A generic concept 
derived from experience, the inner organisation of which 
can only be represented imperfectly by description, not 
exactly by construction. 

4. A thing constructed ; a material structure; a 
formation of the mind or genius. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 424 The subterraneous con- 
structions of Italy are as stupendous as those above ground. 
1862 M. Horxins //awaii 71 A number of other construc- 
tions were discovered. 1875 Maine Hist. /yst. i. 11 The 
LBrehon laws are in no sense a legislative construction. 

II. The action of construing, and connected 
senses. 

5. Gram. The action of syntactically arranging 
words in a sentence; ‘the putting of words, duly 
chosen, together in such a manner as is proper to 
convey a complete sense ’ (J.). 

_1ggr Percivart Sf, Dict. E. iij, Construction is the apt 
ioining of words in framing of a sentence. 1612 Brinsley 
Pos. Parts (1669) 52. 1657 J. Smitu Alyst. Rhet, 130 Pro- 
lepsis is also a figure of Construction. 175: CHAMBERS 


Cycl., Construction .. the arranging and connecting the 
words of a sentence, according to the rules of the language. 
b. The syntactical connexion between verbs and 
their objects or complements, adjectives and their 
extensions, prepositions and objects, etc. 

(In this Dictionary the principal constructions of verbs, 
adjectives, etc., are given under the various senses, marked 
Const.) 

1530 Patscr, 137 There is nat a more straunger construc- 
tion in all this tonge. 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps, lv. 20,1 
cannot tell whither the construction will beare it or no. 
1640 Sir R. Baxer in Spurgeon 77zas. Dav. Ps. i. 2 That 
stands in construction with all tenses. 1661 Mitton Ac- 
cedence Wks. 1738 I. 620 Construction consisteth either in 
the agreement of words together. .which is call’d Concord ; 
or the governing of one the other in such Case or Mood as 
is to follow. 1767 H. Watrotr Narr. Rousseau 133 He 
changed the construction of the last phrase, though the 
thought remained exactly the same. 1876 Mason Zug. 
Gram, Pref., Help towards the understanding of the more 
difficult constructions. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL. 


e. feb. Gram. The relation of a sb, in the eon- 
sctruet state. See CONSTRUCT a. 2. 

1762 Parkuurst //¢d, Lex. p. iv, A noun is said to be 
in Regimine or in Construction when it is in a particular 
relation to a noun following it, 

+6. The aetion of analysing the strueture of a 
sentenee and translating it word for word into 
another language; construing, translation. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) II. 161 John Cornewaile. . 
chaunged the lore in grammar scole, and construction, of 
{i.e. from] Frenche into Englische. 1388 Wycuir Pret. xv. 
57 Whanne ri3tful construccioun is lettid bi relacion, I resolne 
it openli, 1430 LypG. Chron. Troy u. x, To sewe his style 
in my translation Worde by worde like the construction After 
the maner of gramariens. 1580 Lyty /uphues (Arb.) 362 
She drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hira 
lesson .. Fhus walking in the alley, she listned to his con- 
struction. 1643 Sir ‘Tl’, Browne Kelfig. Aled. u. § 8, t have 
seene a grammarian..shew more pride in the construction 
of one Ode [of Horace] than the Author in the composure of 
the whole booke, 


7. The construing, explaining, or interpreting of 
atext or statement; explanation, interpretation ; 


meaning, sense. 

1483 Cath, Angt.75 A Construccion, construccio, exposicio, 
¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. (1890) 47 Whan blanchar- 
dyn had wel loked and rede the verses .. & well vnderstode 
theire sentence..the prouost axed hym yf he was counseyl- 
led for to fulfylle the construction of that texte. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindate Wks. 6534/1 Al the question for the more 
part riseth..vpon the construccion thereof, that is to say.. 
what was for that scripture the true sense and right vnder- 
standing. @ 1656 Br. Hatt Breath. Devout Soul (1851) 169 
What riddles are in that prophecy, which..undergoes as 
many constructions, as there are pens that have undertaken 
it. 1782 Priesti.ey Corrupt, Chr. 1. 1. 146 Those texts.. 
will admit of some other construction. 1803 WELLINGTON 
in Owen Disp. 584 My construction of the tenor of the 
letter..may I hope prove erroneous. 

8. Interpretation put upon eonduet, action, faets, 
words, ete. ; the way in which these are taken or 
viewed by onlookers; usually with qualiheation, 
as to put a good, bad, favourable, charitable (or 
other’ construction upoit. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretarie u. (1625) 28 To admit me 
favourable and indifferent construction, of what I shall here 
unfold unto you by writing. 1599 SHaks. WW/uch Ado in. 
iv. 50 O illegitimate construction ! I scorne that with my 
heeles. 1605 Suaxs. A/acd, 1. iv. 12 To finde the Mindes 
construction in the Face. 1609 TourNeurR Fun. Poeme 313 
The bitter censures of malignancies In managements so 
subject to construction. 1641 Be. Hatt Rem. Ws. (1660) 
82 A charitable construction of each others acts and inten- 
tions. 1677 W. Hupsarp Narrative u. 38 To put the best 
Construction might be. on such Irregular actions. 1705 
Stannore (araphr. 111. 499 Some Good may be done, 
though at the Expence of Envy and ill Construction. 1828 
Scotr F. A/. Perth vii, Since such is the construction that 
is put upon my patience. 1869 J. Martineau “ss. I]. 126 
Locke. .guards himself .. against any such construction. 

b. + Zo make (a) coustructiou: to give an ex- 
planation or meaning to; to explain or interpret 
in a eertain way. Oés. To bear a coustruction: 
to allow of being explained in a eertain way. 

¢1§2§ SKELTON Refltyc. 152 Ye may soone make construc- 
tion With right lytell instruction. 1598 SHaks. Merry IV. 
nu. ii. 232 There is shrewd construction made of her. 
16z0 Bacon in Ellis Ovig. Lett. u. 259 ILL. 236, 1 humblye 
praye your Lordships to make a favourable and true con- 
struction of my absence. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 1. 27 
He would have made a less angry Construction, had I less 
deserv'd that he should do so. 1848 Macautay Mist. Eng. 
xxi, Facts which would bear two constructions. 

9. Law. The explaining or interpreting of the 
words of a statute, deed. or other legal document, 

1§23 Fitzuers. Surv. Biijb, To the declaracyon and 
constructyon of this statute, etc. 1649 SELDEN Laws Eng. 
ll. xill. (1739) 69 By the Resignation of Richard the Second, 
the Parliament might seem, in strict construction of Law, 
to be expired. 1768 Brackstone Comm. III. 226 By an 
equitable construction of the statute of Glocester. 1845 
Srveruen Laws Eng. 11. 63 The construction or interpreta- 
tion of a contract. 1890 Lo. Harssury in Law Times Rep. 
LX1V, 3/2 The question. .turns upon the true construction 
of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847. 

b. A particular explanation or interpretation put 
upon a law, ete. 

1568 Grarton Chron, II. 1324 The true meaning of which 
statute, they did impugne and overthrowe by divers suhtile 
and sinister constructions of the same. 1612 Bacon Ess., 
Judicature (Arb.) 452 ludges must beware of Hard Con- 
structions, and Strained Inferences. 1827 Jarman Powell's 
Devises (ed. 3) 11. 329 The Master of the Rolls. adopted 
the latter construction. 1890Sir N. Linpvey in Law Snes 
Rep. UXIL1. 690/1 Forcing upon this order a construction 
which would not be put upon it by those who are in the 
habit of dealing with orders in this form. 

10. attrib. and Comé. in sense 1, as coestructiou 
timber, material, ete.; construction-way, -rail- 
Way, a temporary railway laid down for use in 
the eonstruetion of a permanent railway, eanal, or 
similar undertaking. 

1796 NEtson in Nicolas Disp.V'U1. p. civ. A Vessel. .loaded 
with construction-timber. 1881 C/icago Times 18 June, 
A construction train backing down to Elwood. 

Constructional (k/nstrakfanal), a. [f. pree. 
+-aL.] 1. Of or pertaining to eonstruetion. 

1870 F.R. Witson CA. Lindis/ 70 The only evidences are 
constructional and sculpturesque. 1881 T. Harpy Laodicean 
III. v. xii. 157 Mere constructional superintendence was all 
that he had deputed. 
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2. Belonging to the original strueture or design ; 
structural. 

1859 Jeruson Brittany vi, 80 The chief constructional 

ortions of the church are ‘early pointed’. 1861 Beresr. 

ore /ing. Cathedr, 19th C.vi. 219 Ifa gallery were in any 
case admissible, it must be a constructional one, and not 
one of those wretched scaffoldings on cast iron pillars or 
brackets. 

3. Of, pertaining to, or dependent upon inter- 
pretation of phrascology or intention. 

1737 Watertann Eucharist 40(T.) The nature of sym- 
bolical grants, and constructional conveyances, 1839 .Vezu 
Monthly Mag. LN1. 455 Nor can this be considered as a 
quibble, a constructional possession. 

Constru‘ctionally, av. [f. prec. + -Ly¥?.] 
As regards eonstruetion or strueture. 

1880 A thenzxum 29 May 703/1 Artistically decorated, not 
constructionally enriched, 1890 /é%d. 1x Oct. 489/: Con- 
structionally the arrangement ts bad. . 

Constructionist (kpnstrakfanist’. [f. Con- 
STRUCTION + -IST.] 

1. One who practises or advoeates construction. 

2. With strict, Joose, or other qualifieation: One 
who puts a striet, loose, or other eonstruetion or 
interpretation upon a law, ete.; in U.S. ehiefly 
used in referenee to the interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution as these regard the 
tights of the individual states. 

a 1844 Ursnur cited in Worcester. 1865 Pall Mat/ GC. 10 
July 5:1 There is very little doubt that Johnson will turn 
out a Democrat, that he will be a free-trader and strict con- 
structionist, 1880 L. WaLiacre Ben-Hur 266 They were 
strict constructionists and rigorous observers of the Law. 

Constructive (kfnstraktiv), 2. [ad. med.L. 
constructiv-us, {. construct- ppl. stem: see -IVE. 
Cf. F. coustructif, -ive, 13th e. in Godef.] 

i, Having the quality of constructing ; given to 
eonstruetion. 

1841-4 Iimerson Ess., /ntelfect Wks. (Bohn) I. 139 The 
constructive intellect produces thoughts, sentences, poems, 
plans, designs, systems. 1876 J. H. Newman Hest. S&, II. 
ni. Vii. 345 Cyril was a clear-headed, constructive theolugian. 
1878 Lecky Lug. in 18th C. 11. viii. 514 We look in vain 
.. for any signs of administrative or constructive talent. 

2. Of or pertaining to eonstruetion. 

1817 Let. in Coleridge Biog. Lit. 1. xiii. 293, I look for- 
ward anxiously to your great book on the constructive 
philosophy. 1877 S. J. Owen Wetlestey's Desp. p. xxix, 
There was no hope of any constructive, wise, and political 
development from such a quarter. 1889 Whitaker's Ain. 
214 Naval Service. .Constructive and Engineering Staff. 

3. Belonging to the construction or strueture of 
a building, etc. ; struetural, eonstruetional. 

1865 J. Fercusson //ist. Arch. 1. 25 Architectural orna- 
ment is of two kinds, constructive and decorative. By the 
former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, 
brackets, vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to ex- 
plain or give expression to the construction. 1874 Mickte- 
THWAITE Mod. Par. Churches 212 Design should be based 
upon constructive exigencies. 

4. Deduced by eonstruetion or interpretation ; 
resulting from a eertain interpretation ; not direetly 
expressed, but inferred; inferential, virtual; often 
applied in legal language to what in the eye of 
the law amounts to the aet or eondition specified. 

a1680 Butter Rem. (1759) 1. 282 Will an implicit con- 
structive Acknowledgment bind those, whom solemn Oaths 
and Vows to Almighty God cannot hold? 1681 / riafof 5. 
Colledge 51 A seizing of the King .. is a constrictive inten- 
tion of the death of the King; for Kings are never Prisoners, 
but in order totheir death. a@ 1852 D. Wesster Wks. (1877) 
IV. 107 The power of control and direction .. is derived, by 
those who maintain it, from the right of removal: that is to 
say, it is a constructive power : it has an express warrant in 
the Constitution. 1865 Lussock Preh. Times iv. (1878) 165 
‘Thus the customs of a tribe may. .forbid marriage with one 
set of constructive sisters or brothers. 

b. Henee constructive blaspheny, contempt, uo- 
lice, Possession, treason, trust, ete. 

Constructive totat toss (in Marine Insurance): the as- 
sumption of the loss of a shipor cargo as total under certain 
circumstances, as when arrival or recovery: seems highly im- 
probable, or the cost of the repairs promises to exceed the 
value, the owner abandoning to the insurers all claim to the 
ship and receiving the amount insured. 

21714 Burnet Ozer Sime an. 1682 (T.) It was not pos- 
sible to make it Iook even like a constructive treason, 1 
Biackstone Comm. IV. 75 The creatures of tyrannical 
princes had opportunity to create ahundance of constructive 
treasons; that is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary construc- 
tions, offences into the crime and punishment of treason, 
which never were suspected to be such. 1789 Durnrorp & 
East Reports II. 466 The necessity of an actual possession 
by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to a constructive pos- 
session by the intervention of anagent. @1797 H. Wacroe 
Mem. Geo, [11, x. (1845) 319 It was at most constructive 
blasphemy. 1848 ArNoutp A/ar. /usur. (1866) I. 1. iv. 170 
Cases of constructive total loss. 

Constructively (kfnstraktivli), adv. [f. pree. 
+-LY*,] In a construetive way. 

1. In the effort to econstruet ; for the purpose of 
eonstruetion; eonstruetionally. 

1865 J. Fercusson Hist. Arch. 1. 171 The Assyrians 
never seem to have used stone constructively, except as the 
revetment of a terrace wall. 1874 — in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 
138 {They] have lined .. the passages of our houses with.. 
srick-work, because it was constructively true. 

2 By way of interpretation ; inferentially. 

1678 Hace /7ist. Placit. Cor. xiv.(T., Interpretatively 
and constructively ; as, when a war is levied, to throw down 


CONSTRUE. 


inclosures generally, etc. 1706 Dre Foe Jurc Div. v.04 
This is constructively included in Saniuel’s Behavionr to 
them, tho’ not litterally in the Words. 1769 IbiacksTone. 
Comm, \V. 147 An actual breach of the peace ; or constrie- 
tively so, by tending to make others break it. 1847 C. G. 
Appison Law Contracts u. ii. § 2 Vhat the goods were 
either actually or constructively bailed to bin or his servants. 

Constru‘ctiveness. [f. 25 prec. + -NEss.] 
Constructive quality or eapacity. (Introdueed as 
a Phrenologieal term for a faeulty with its appro- 
priate ‘ organ’. 

rs Ldin. Nev. XXV. 235 To the Order of Feelings.. 
belong the following species..7. Constructivencss. 1828 
Coosmse Const. Man ii. § 5 Constructiveness 1s given,—and 
materials for constructing artificial habitations, raiment, 
ships. 1882 Wacom. Mag. XVNI. 207/1 Vhe constructive- 
ness of his teaching as opposed to the destructiveness of 
the school. .which has prevailed for so any years. 

Constructor (kfastrakto1. Also 8-g -er. 
[n. of aetion on L. type f. Construct : med.1L, 
coustructor, mod.F. constructeur.] 

1. One who eonstructs, makes, or frames; one 
who designs the eonstruetion of a thing; sfec. an 
ofhieer charged with the supervision of construetion 
for the navy. 

1751 Jouxson Rambler No. 103 ? 9 Aconstructer of dials. 
1847 CraiG, Coustructer, one who forms or constructs. 
1876 Basxcrort //ist. U S. V. ix. 424 Ile was aided by con- 
structors. .from the fleet in the St. Lawrence. 1885 A/anch. 
Fxvam. 11 June 5/1 The constructors of the maps. 1889 
Whitaker's Atm, 214 Naval Service .. Constructive and 
Engineering Staff: Director of Naval Construction ; Chief 
Constructors .. Constructors. /dfd. 230 Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. . Chief Constrnctor.. Constructors. 

+ 2. One who eonstrues or interprets. Ods. rare. 

1616 Cart. Smitn Deser. New Eng. 50 Vest my owne re- 
lations of those hard euents might by some constructors be 
made doubtfull. ; 

Ilenee Constructorship, the office or position of 
a (naval) eonstmetor. 

1870 Times 21 Dec., Mr. Childers actually offered the 
Chief Constructorship to the designer of the Captain. 
Constructure (kfnstryktitu). [f L. 
construct- +-URE, on analogy of structure. 

also had covestructure (rare).) 

+1. Construction, strueture. Ods. 

1620-55 I. Jones Stone-L/eng (1725) 38 The whole Con- 
structure being circular in Form. 1664 Powrr /xf. Philos. 
1. 78 Nature’s variety in the constructure and conformation 
of so excellent an Organ {the Eye]. 1710 Brit. Apollo 111. 
92 The Constructure of my Body. 1712 Drackmore Crea- 
tion \. (ed. 4) 19 Ye sons of art, one curious piece devise, 
From whose constructure motion shall arise. 1840 Aeolus 
32 All the inferences dedncible from this constructure will 
present themselves readily as soon as required. 

b. jig. 

1622 R. Preston Godly Alan's Inguis.i. 1 That excellent 
constructure of our Saviour, laid downe in his Gospell by 
Mathew : Seeke first the kingdome of God, ete. ‘ 

2. Sc. Law. A mode of industrial aeeession, 
whereby if a house be repaired with the materials 
of another, the materials acerue to the owner of 
the house, full reparation, howcver, being due to 
their owner. (W. Bell Dict. Law Scot.) 

Construe (kpnstrv, kgnstri), v. Forms: a. 
4-5 construen, -struwe, 5 -stru, -strew, -struyn, 
5-6 -strewe, 4— construe; §. 5-6 constre, 6-9 
conster, (6 constyrre, § cunster). [ME. co- 
stru-en, ad. L. construére to pile together, build 
up, Construct, also to eonnect grammatically, 
eonstruet sentenees, whence in med_I.. as in sense 3. 
The corresponding F. construzre is a late word, 
but oeeurs in Palsgr. 1530 in the grammatieal use. 
If our word had been derived through Fr. it would 
have had the forms coustruy, coustroy: ef. destroy. 
At an early date the stress was put on the first 
syllable, and the final redueed to -stre, -ster: con- 
ster eontinued to be the pronunciation down toa 
the roth e., even after it had disappeared as a written 
form. Walker, 1791, ealled this ‘a seandal to 
seminaries of learning’.] 

+1. trans. To form by putting together materials, 
to Constrect. Obs. 

[1399 Lanct. Rick. Redeles m1, 327 They constrewed 
quarellis to quenche pe peple, And pletid with pollanis and 
a of swerdis.] 1490 Caxton /ucydos xv. 1890 59 He 

ad construed, edyfyed, and made an hondred temples 
wythin his royaline. 1605 Time Quersit. 1. xv. 71 The 
braine .. is defended and construed by Mercurie, the third 
radical beginning. 

2. Gram. To combine (words, or parts of speech) 
grammatieally. Now, to eombinea verb, adjective, 
preposition, or other word with the case or relational 
words with whieh it is syntactically used. 

1530 Parser. 495, I constrewe as a grammarian dothe a 
sentence, when he joyneth the partes of speche in order. ye 
construis, 1612 Brinsctey os, /’arts (1669) 1 The constru- 
ing or framing and setting together of the cight parts of 
speech. 3/ad, The verb Acarken is construed with the 
prepositions fe, wxtfe. In German many prepositions are 
construed with the dative. 

3. Gran. To analyse or trace the grammatical 
eonstruction of a sentence; to take its words in 
sueh an order as to show the meaning of the 
sentence ; sfe¢ to do this in the study of a foreign 
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stem 
OF: 


CONSTRUE, 


and especially a classical language, adding a word 
for word translation; hence, loosely, to translate 
orally a passage in an ancient or foreign author. 

1362 Lanci. P. Pl. A. 1v.128 For 2xdlnm malin be Mon 
mette with zvpyzitum, And bad nudlum bonum be trre- 
muneratum, Let pi Clerk, sire kyng, Construe pis in 
Englisch. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Prioress's 7.76. 1387 TReEvisA 
#ligdex (Rolls) 11. 159 Children in scole beep compelled for 
..to construe hir lessouns and here bynges in Frensche 
fconstruere Gallice compelluntur|. 1481 Caxton J1yrr. 
1. vil. 34 He coude make and construe euery worde, and 
pronounce it by example. 1580 Lyty Zufhues (Arb.) 362 
She drew out hir petrarke, requesting him to conster hir 
a lesson. 1596 SHaks. Zam, Shr. i. i. 30 Conster them. 
161z Brinstey Led. Lit. 113 What they can so construe 
or reade out ofthe English into Latine. 1745 CHESTERF. 
Lett. 1. ciii. 285 If I did not construe Homer, and play at 
pitch. 1813 Moore Post-bag v. 293 Have you found any 
friend that can conster That Latin account, t’other day, 
of a Monster? 1840 Macautay £ss., Ranke (1851) IL. 142 
He cannot construe a Greek author. 

b. absol. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I]. 161 Now..in alle the 
grammar scoles of E-ngelond, children leveth Frensche, and 
construeth and lerneth on Englische. 1575 Lanenam Lev?. 
(1871) 61, I coold my rulez, coold conster & pars with the 
best of them. 1643 Sir T. Browne Medi. Aled. 1.§ 44 Since 
I have been able not onely as we do at schoole, to construe, 
hut understand. 1852 Bristep 5 Years Eng. Univ. 18 The 
lecturer stands, and the lectured sit, even when construing, 
as the Freshmen are sometimes asked to do. 1861 Hucues 
Tom Brown Oxf. i. (1889)6 If you were to hear the men 
construe, it would make your hair stand on end. 

e. intr. (for pass.) Of a series of words: To 
admit of grammatical analysis or interpretation. 
185r J. H. Newman Cath. in Eng. 59 Definite dogma, 
intelligible articles, formularies which would construe, a 
consistent ritual. /od. This sentence will not construe; I 
can make nothing of it. Hisverses did not scan, and would 
barely construe. ; 

4. trans. To give the sense or meaning of; to 
expound, explain, interpret (language). 

1399 Lanai. Rich. Redeles Prol. 72 Poure on it preuyly.. 
And constrewe ich clause with be culorum, 1483 Cath. 
Angl.75 Vo Constru, erponere, construcre. 1545 JovE Exp. 
Dan, ix. Xvjb, Geve me leave to conster you thys laste 
verse. 1581 Savite Tacitus’ JVist. 1. xxxix. (1591) 76 Such 
as had rather construe [/2ferpretari] then execute his 
Generals commaundementes. 1771 Smottett //2mph. Cl. 
I. 3 June, We can cunster the crahbidst buck [=book]. 
1796 J. Anstey Pleader's Guide (1803) 50 Though the Law 
in modern days Three barbarous ‘longues no more displays, 
Like Pluto’s triple headed monster, And Pleaders can their 
Pleadings construe. 1883 Browninc Zocoseria, Sol. & 
Balkis, O wisest thou of the wise, world’s marvel and well- 
nigh monster, One crabbed question more to construe or 
zwulego conster ! 

b. To expound, interpret, or take in a specified 


way (often apart from the real sense). 

1362 Lanct. /’. P/. A. Prol. 58, I font bere Freres. .Glosynge 
pe Gospel as hem good likeb For Couetyse of Copes Con- 
struep hit ille. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 308 Let wyse men 
that here this Cronycle constrewe it after theyr discressions. 
1594 Hooker /eed. Pol. 1. (1632) 135 That which the Word 
of God doth but deliuer historically, we conster without any 
warrant as if it were legally meant. 1663 ButLer //7d. 1. 
iii. 1214 If we conster What in th’Apocalyps we find, Ac- 
cording to th’Apostles mind. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 
312, | am not a man for construing with too much rigour 
the expressions of men under a sense of ill-usage. 1848 
Macavutay Hist. Eng. I. 234 The country was not then 
inclined to construe the letters of Papists candidly. 

e. with various complements and extensions. 

1607 TorsELt Jour-f. Beasts (1673) 274 Some farryars .. 
conster the word ‘ taken’ to be ‘ stricken by some planet or 
evill spirit’. 1641 J. Jackson 7rue Evang. 7.1. 4 (This 
Text] the Jews construe of Christ still to come, and of his 
temporall Monarchy. 1702 Appison Deal. AJedals u. 123 
When the word is construed into its idea the double mean- 
ing vanishes. 1720 Lett. from Afist’s Wkly. Fral. (1722) 11. 
55 Any thing that can be construed an obscure or scurrilous 
Insinuation. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandison I. xxxvi. 252 
When she speaks anything that some would construe to her 
disadvantage. 1856 Froupe ///st. Eng. (1958) I. v. 416 He 
abstained .. from using any expression which could be con- 
strued into a threat. 1876 I. Mrctor Priest). v. 221 Not 
one word which can be construed us having the remotest 
connection with sacrificial ideas, 

5. Law. To explain or interpret for legal pur- 
poses. (A technical application of 4) 

1581 LamBarve L/ren. iy. xix. (1588) 603 ‘There can be no 
higher authoritie of exposition, then to construe one statute 
by another. 1592 WesT 1s¢ 74. Syvbol. § 60 BR. 1710 STEELE 
Tatler No. 264 ® 9 Provided also, That this Rule be not 
construed to extend to the Fair Sex. 1767 BLacksToNE 
Comm. 11. 147 Courts of law have. .leant as much as possihle 
against construing demises, where no certain term is men- 
tioned, to be tenancies at will. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
I}. 332 It is a usual manner of construing new acts, accord- 
ing tothe old rules. 1885 Sir R. Bacca.vay in Law Fimes 
Rep. LUI. 560/1 Authority is of very little use in construing 
an unskilfully drawn will, 

6. Zransf. To interpret, give a meaning to, put a 
construction on (actions, things, or persons’. 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 498 11. 175 TVheyr disposicion woll 
be construed ferther than they wille it were. 1581 SaviLe 
Tacitus’ Hist. w. \xxxvi. (1591) 236 His, brother whose vn- 
like and farre more curteous nature he construed [évterfre- 
fabatur)\ contrarily. 1583 StanyuursT Zneis n. (Arb.) 45 
Of one od subtil stratagem, most treacherus handling Con- 
ster al @ 1656 Be. Haut Breath. Devout Soul (1851) 165 
O Lord God. . how variously am I construed by men! 1709 
Steve Vatler No. 52 ? 3 Our Minds are construed by the 
waving of that little Instrument [the fan]. 1719 D’Urrry 
Pills (1872) FV. 208 Few can tell his Pedigree, Or his subtile 
Nature conster. 1816 Scor: Old A/ort. xxviii, You construe 
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me but justly. 1879 Froupe Czvsar xv. 226 So Cicero had 
construed the situation. .and he had construed it ill. 
b. with various complements and extensions. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 1901 And be pe hat, pat is holewe 
be-for be heued bowed, I constru pat ilka kyng sall clyne to 
my-selfe. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. xcvili, 71 The whiche was 
construed to be done by vertue of the holy Ghoost. 1535 
Coverna.e Bible Prol. p 5 Though.. 1 have fayled eny 
where ..loue shall constyrre all to y® best. @ 1592 GREENE 
Fas. JV (1861) 189 Thy virtues shall be construed to vice. 
1607 Tourneur A'ev. Trag. 1. iii. 26 1 conster my selfe 
sawcy. 1649 Mitton £vkon. 168 All must be consterd 
Reason in the king and depraved temper in the Parlament. 
1720 OzeLv l’ertot’s Roy. Rep. U1. xm. 276 Ceesar’s 
Robberies were construed for political Actions. 1831 Fon- 
BLANQUE Engl. under 7 Adminz. (1837) Il. 120 Prudence 
will be construed pusillanimity. 1833 Hr. Martineau 
Brooke Farm ii,25 These gentlemen assure me that silence 
will be construed as an affront. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. 
(1864) IV. vu. ii. 39 The popular conception would construe 
that consent. .into an act of freewill. 

+e. ina bad sense: cf. zesconstriue. Obs. 

¢ 1620 Fretcuer & Mass. Trag. Barnavelt i. iii. in Bullen 
Old Pi, 11. 221 To have your actions consturd, scornd and 
scoffd at By such malignant soules ! 

7. To deduce (a meaning, etc.) by interpretation ; 
to judge by inference, infer. 

c 1450 Crt. of Love lix, Construe the best, believe no tales 
newe, For many a lie is told, that semeth ful trewe. 1526 
Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 36 Sholde they whan they 
wake construe ony treuth to folowe of this mater. 1591 
Horsey Trav. App. (Hakluyt Soc.) 298 Wee will conster 
the beste of all thinges. 1606 Bryskemm Civ. Life 183 You 
may haply conster that meaning out of that place. a 1661 
Futter IVorthies 1. 203 By these my signs the wise will 
easily conster How little thou didst differ from a monster. 
1884 Gustarson Found. Death i. 5 Even from this it cannot 
be fairly construed that gross drunkenness was common. 

b. aédsol. or zztr, Const. + of. 

1584 PEELE Avraiguin, Paris 1.1. 24 We must not conster 
hereof as you mean. 1594 Daniet Compl. Rosamond xxxii, 
A sinful monster, As by her words the chaster sort may 
conster, 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 16 If we should 
judge or construe of the store of some excellent jeweller, by 
that..which is set out toward the street in his shop. 

+ 8. To understand (a person, i.e. his meaning). 

1622 DEKKER Vixg. Martyr uu. Wks. (1873) IV. 29, I now 
conster thee, 

+9. To inform by way of cxplanation; to 


explain. 

1601 SHaks. Twel. N. mm. i. 63 My Lady is within sir. I 
will conster to them whence you come. 

Construe (kpnstrz), 5d. [f the vb.] An act 
of construing in the grammatical sense, esf. as an 
cxercise in learning a classical language ; a verbal 
translation. 

1844 J. T. Hewrerr Parsons & IV. xv, These debates 
interfered sadly with construes, exercises, and repetitions. 
1865 Etoniana viii. 138 An early construe with his tutor. 
1885 W. F. Hosson in WV. $ QO. 17 Jan. 46/1 The misappre- 
hension arose, probably, from a wrong construe of another 
edition, where the word Alebesos [=vulgares]..was mistaken 
foranoun. J/od. Give me a construe of the passage. 


Construer (kpnstrz,o1, kfnstrizor). Also 5 
construare, -stirrere, 7- sterer. [f. CONSTRUE v. 
+-ER1,] One who construes. 

1440 Promp, Parv. 91 Construare, coustructor. 1483 
Cath, Angl., A constirrere, exrfositor, constructor, 1607 
S. Cottins $e772. (1608) 67 Detorted and wrested another 
way ..as is the humor of the Consterer. 1612 Brinsiry 
Lud. Lit. 112 Where the construer sticketh, or goeth amisse, 
to call him backe to the rule. 1656 Hoppes Six Less. 
Wks, 1845 VII. 200 Which definition. .to a candid construer, 
is sound. 

Construing (kgnstrein, kpnstrvin), vl. sd. 
Also 6-8 const(e)ring. [f. as prec. +-1NG1.] The 
action of the vb. CONSTRUE in various senses. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv. 91/1 Construccyon or construynge, 
construccio. 1§70 AscHAM Scholem. 1. (Arh.) 28 Plaine 
construinge, diligent parsinge, dailie trunslatinge. 1579 
Fexton Guicciard, un. (1599) 61 The construing and exa- 
mination of newe lawes. 1640 Brome Avtifodes i. iv, 
Must I stand Your constring and piercing of your scribblings. 
1740 J. Crarke Ledic. Youth (ed. 3) 84 This will.. facilitate 
his Construing of Latin. 1857 Maurice Ef, St. Fohn i. 10 
That did not depend much upon .. the construing of parti- 
cular texts. 

attrib, NWWuiti.ock Zootomia 450 In the Peoples Constru- 
ing Booke, the Acts of those above them have alwayes some 
false Latine inthem. 1670 Eactiarp Cont. Clergy 12 Some 
lamentable and pitiful construing-inaster. 

Constry, obs. form of ConsisTory. 

+Constu'lt, v. Ods. [f. L. con- together + 
stult-us foolish, fool.]  zztr. To play the fool 


together. 

1630 J. Tayior (Water P.) World's eighth Wonder Wks. 
n. 67/1 Some English Gentlemen with him consulted And 
he as nut’rally with them coustulted. 1659 GAUDEN Slight 
Healers (1660) 91 What do they meet, and sit, and consult 
(or rather constult) together? 

+ Co‘nstuprate, v. Ods. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
consiuprare, t. con- intensive + sluprare to ravish, 
f. sleprum violation, defilement.] fans. To 
violate, ravish, dcflower. 

isso Bak Kevelation i. (T.), Vhe good gostlye futher 
that constuprated if hundred nonnes in his tyme! 1621 
Berton Anat, Aled. 1, ii, IV. vii. (1651) 165 Their wives 
und loveliest daughters constuprated by every base culion. 
1651 Raleigh's Ghost 230 His { David's] wives were constu- 
prated and abused by his son. a 1683 Sipnuy Disc. Gov't. i. 
§ 16 Romulus and Remus, the Sons of a Nun, constnprated, 
us is probable, by a lusty Soldier. 


CONSUBSTANTIALITY. 


+ Constupra‘tion. Ods. [n. of action f. LL. 
coustuprare: see prec. So in F. (Cotgrave).] 
Kavishing, violation of chastity. 

1611 CotGr., Conxstupration, a constupration, ravishing, 
deflouring, defiling of a woman. 1612-5 Br. Hat Coz- 
zempl. O. T. xvi. iv, Had not that constupration beene 
partly wolent. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 22 
Most of his Wisdom consisting insuch Constuprations, 1755 
Jounson, Ravishment, violation, forcible constupration. 

+ Consubject, v. Ods. To subject together. 

1614 Raveicu fist. World u. xix. § 6 (R.) Rather than 
they would consubject themselves with those of Juda and 
Benjamin, under a more honourable. .yoak. 

Consubsi'st, v. ‘utr. To subsist together, or 
in combination. Hence Consubsi'sting fp/. a. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1852) I. 552 Some who hold two 
consubsisting wills, an active and an elective. /ééd. I. 555 
An elective power consubsisting with our power of volition. 

Consubsi‘stency. zere. The quality or state 
of subsisting together. 

1715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 43 Its.. mysterious co- 
existencies and consubsistencies. 

Consubstantial (kgnsvbstenfal), @.  [ad. L. 
consubstantial-¢s (Tertullian), in F. consubslantiel 
(16th c., Calvin), f. L. co- together + sedbstintia 
substance: see -AL, and cf. substance, subslantial. 
Originally a term of Theology, L. cozswhstantial-is 
representing Gr. dpoovatos, f. duds one and the 
saine, common + odgia being, essence, substance.] 

1. Of one and the same substance or essence ; the 
same in substance. 

1576 NewTon tr. Lemnie’s Complex. (1633) 98 Not able.. 
to attract and digest the nourishment that is moyst, nor to 
make it like and consubstantiall with the body and members. 
1605 Sy_vesTeR Dz Bartast.vi, Asin Spring-time from one 
sappie twigg, There sprouts another consubstantiall sprigg. 
1603 FLorio Montaigne 11. xviii. (1632) 375 A booke con- 
substantiall tohis author. 16s0tr. Zacon’s Life & Death 59 
The Livelesse Spirits are next Consubstantiall to Aire ; ‘The 
Vitall Spirits, approach more to the Substance of Flame. 
1817 Coteripce Giog. Lit. 63 Grant that an object from 
without could act upon the conscious self as on a con- 
substantial object. ; 

b. Theol. Said of the three Persons in the God- 
head ; esp. of the Son as being ‘ one in substance’ 
with the Father. Sometimes also said of Christ's 
humanity in relation to man. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/3 Jhesu cryst..in essence con- 
substantial by generacion. 1526 /’/lgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 198 h, The sone. .is consubstancial, that is to saye, he 
is of one nature and substaunce with the father. 1561 T. 
Norton Calvin's Just. 1. 30 When the Latines meant to 
expresse the word Ovro0xsion, they called it Consubstantiall, 
declaring the substance of the Father and the Sonn to be 
one, so vsing the word substance for essence. 1612 BRERE- 
woop Laug. & Relig. xxv. 222 In their conceits. .the humane 
nature of Christ was not consubstantial to ours, but of 
another kind. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. (1713) 559 St. 
Augustin. .calls the Holy Ghost, The substantial and con- 
substantial Love of the Father and the Son. @1711 Ken 
Hymmotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 II]. 281 The Word his con- 
substantial Beams display’d. 1724 WateRLAND Athan. 
Creed vii. 104 This creed makes no mention of Christ being 
consubstantial with us, in one nature, as he is consubstan- 
tial with the Father in another. 1875 E. Waite Life in 
Christ v. xxviii. (1878) 474 The apostolic writings seem to 
lay far greater stress on the real distinction in the Persons 
of the Godhead than on any idea of consubstantial Unity. 

2. quasi-sé. 

1640 Watts tr. Bacon’s Adv. Learn. w. ii, (R. Suppl.), 
Consubstantialls are willingly intertained with a kindly 
embrace, and properly intenerate and supple. 1762 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy (x802) V. x1. 259 It is inherent in the seeds of 
all animals, and may be preserved by consubstantials, ini- 
priments, and occludents. 1866 Neate Seg. §& Hymns 
200 ‘Then..Did he recite the Creed that told of the Con- 
substantial. ~~ 

Consubsta‘ntialism. [f. prec.+-1sm.] The 
doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1860 Worcester cites Mitman. 

Consubsta‘ntialist. [f as prec. + -1sT.] 

1. One who believes in the consubstantiality of 


the three Persons of the Godhead. 

1736 Cuannier //est. Persec. 98 The consubstantialists. . 
reproached their adversaries as Heathens, 1758-60 JorTIN 
Evrasm, 1. 610 Arius..ill used by the Consubstantialists. 

2. One who holds the doctrine of consubstantiation, 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 123 As the Consubstan. 
tialist, or Lutheran saith. @ 1677 Barrow Sev. Wks, 1686 
Il. 443 Errours, such as..that of the Lutheran Consub- 
stantialists, and of the Roman Transubstantiators. 


Consubsta:ntiality. [ad. L. consubstan- 
dalitas (Cassiodorus), f. consabsiantialis: sce -ITY. 
Used to render Gr. 16 6poovaroy, dpoovardrns. | 

Identity of substance. ; 

1616 BuLiokar, Consudbstantialitie, agreement in suh- 
stance, the being of the same substance that another Is of. 
1651 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 13 Over great Affinity or 
Consubstantiality of the Nourishment to the Thing nour- 
ished. 1738-41 AV AgnOeeee Div, Legat, m. iv. \R.), The 
doctrine of the soul's consubstantiality with the Deity. 

b. esp. of the three Pcrsons of the Trinity. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 198 b, Here is no con- 
substancialite nor personage, whiche is in y? deite. 1558 

3p. WATSON Sev. Sacram. Vill. 45 The..Counsel at Nyce.. 
dyd inuente the worde of Consubstantialitie, to expresse 
the olde trueth that Christ was .. of one and the same sub- 
stance with the father. 1651 C. Cartwricur Cert. Relig. 
11. 7 Homousion, which the Orthodox Fathers used, to shew 
against the Arrians the consubstantiality of the Son with 
the Father. 1773 J. ALLEN Ser, St. A/ary’s Oxf. 17 His 
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coequality, coeternity and consubstantiality with the Father. 
1845 J. H. Newman ss. Developm. 11 There is also a con- 
sensus in the Ante-Nicene Church for the doctrines of our 
Lord’s Consubstantiality and Coeternity with the Father. 

Consubsta‘ntialize, v. =ConsuBSTANTIATE 
ab Bh 

1838 G. S. Faber /iguiry 486 ‘The consubstantialising 
Church of the Lutherans. 

Consubsta‘ntially, adv. [f. Consusstan- 
TIAL +-LY¥2.] In a consubstantial manner; with 
identity of substance or cssence. 

1579 Fucke Heskins’ Part. 511 They haue not their being 
consubstantially .. because they are two vnconfounded. 
1671 Fravet fount. Life v. 12 Think not when Christ 
assumed our Nature that it was united Consubstantially. 
1828 Soutuny Ess. Jor. & Polit, (1832) 11.370 The Protestant 
constitution, consisting consubstantially of church and state. 

Consubstantiate (kpnsvbstenfie't), v.  [f. 
ppl. stem of mcd.L.. consudslaniidre to identify in 
substance, f. coz- together + sudbstdntia substance : 
see CONSUBSTANTIAL. ] 

1. ¢rans. To unite in one common substance. 
spec. in Theol.: sce CONSUBSTANTIATION. 

1597 Hooker ect. Pot. v.§ 67 11.357 They. .aredriueneither 
to Consubstantiate and incorporate Christ with elements 
sacramentall, or to Transubstantiate and change their sub- 
stance into his, 1651 WittiE tr. Primrose’s Pop. Err. wi, ix. 
162 It ]Gold] is not easily consubstantiated with us, it can- 
not be overcome by our heat, nor doth it turne into bloud. 
1683 Poroace A/yst. Div. 58 Neither Angels nor Saints are 
in this degree codeified and consubstantiated with the 
Father. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) If. 483 It is 
necessary that the pricst should call down His very body 
crucified upon the cross into the bread, which must be 
transubstantiated thereinto, or consubstantiated therewith, 
so that Christ Himself may be really and corporally present 
in the elements. 1866 Wuieece Char, §& Charae. Men 743 
This true rhetoric, in which thought is consubstantiated 
with things. 5 

2. intr. To become united in substance. 

1809-10 CoLkripGk Friend! (1865) 89 To make a vivid 
thought consubstantiate with the real object, and derive 
from it an outward perceptibility. 

+3. To hold the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1687 [see fff, a.). 1715 A. A. Sykes Junoc. Err, 10 The 
Lutherans consubstantiate. 

Hence Consubsta‘ntiating f//. a. 

1687 Drrorn //ind §& P. u. 454 The consubstantiating 
Church and Priest Refuse communion to the Calvinist. 

Consubsta‘ntiate, #//. 2. [ad. mcd.L. con- 
subsltantial-us, pa, pple. of consubstantidre: see 
prec. and -aTE2.] Unitcd or made one in substance, 

1633 D. Rocers Treat. Sacraments 1. To Rdr. 1 This 
Popish leaven of carnall Sacraments .. sowred the first re- 
formation with a consubstantiate Christ. @ 1678 FeLTHam 

Sevm, Luke xiv. 20 (T.)'’Tis no wonder that we must love 
her Ja wife], that is thus consubstantiate with us. 1810 
Soutnry Aehama xxiv. iv, Then did the Man-God re- 
eee His unity, absorbing into one The consubstantiate 
shapes. Sebe at 

Consubstantiation = kg:nsvbstee:nfi,2-fan. 
fad. 16th. c. L. consubstantiation-em, n. of action 
from consubstantidre: see above. Formed after 
the much earlier term /ransubstantiation.] 

1. The doctrine of the real substantial prescnce 
of the body and blood of Christ together with the 
bread and wine in the Eucharist, as distinguished 
from éransubstantiation in which the whole sub- 
stance of these clements is held to be changed 
into the body and blood of Christ. 

A term used controversially to designate the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Saviour’s presence ‘in, with, and under the 
in-substance-un: hanged bread and wine’ (22, sit, umd 
unter dem der Substans nach unverdnderten Brode and 
Weine); but not used by the Lutheran Church, nor ac- 
cepted by Lutherans as a correct expression of their view. 

1597 Hooker Lect. Pot. v. Ixvii. § 10 So that they all 
three do plead God's omnipotency. .the patrons of transub- 
stantiation .. to the change of one substance into another; 
the followers of consubstantiation to the kneading up of 
both substances as it were intoonelump. 1616R.C. Times’ 
IWhis. 1. 473 To passe the papist & the Lutheran, Their 
trans & consubstantiation. 1673 Mitton rne Relig. Wks. 
(1851) 4o9 The Lutheran holds Goasitntantiation : an error 
indeed, but not mortal. 1705 Hickerincu.t Pricst-cr. 1 
(1721) 48 Calvin refines the Refiner, as if Luther's Consub- 
stantiation bordered too near upon the Wafer-God Tran- 
substantiation. 1798 J. Wey Lect. Divinity IV. 324. 1882 
Froutkes in A/acm, Mag. XLV. 207 In exposing the sub- 
terfuges of consubstantiation and transubstantiation alike. 

+ 2. A rendering consubstantial. Ods. 

1660 STiLLinGFL. /7ex. 1. Iv. § 12 (1662) 196 Else Christ 
must have as many bodies as the Church hath particular 
congregations. Which is a new way of Consubstantiation. 
1768 74 Tucker Lf. Vat, (1852) II. 383 Who took upon Him 
our nature by an union with the human soul and body of 
Jesus..Union, which is not a transubstantiation, nor consub- 
stantiation extending throughout the same portion of space. 

Hence Consubstantia'tionist, one who holds 
the doctrine of consubstantiation. 

1813 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 7 The con- 
substantiationist maintains that the sacramental elements are 
transubstantiated in the mouth of the faithful communicant, 
and not previously in the chalice of the priest. a 1834 
Coreripce Lit. Rem, IV. 192. 

Cousubsta‘ntiative, z. Of the nature of con- 
substantiation. Hcnce Consubsta ntiatively adv. 

1853 G. S. FaBer Diffic. Romanisn: 73 note, The fourth 
Council of Lateran .. determined that the alleged material 


change in the elements, is not consubstantiative but tran- 
substantiative. 
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tConsubsta'ntiator. Ods.  [n. of action 
from CONSUBSTANTIATE : sec -OR ] Onc who con- 
substantiates. 

1681 R. L’Estrance Afol. Prot. iw. i. 98 There is no 
collecting from their Writings whether they were Consub- 
stantiators or Ubiquitaries. 

Consubsta'ntive, a. rare.= CONSUBSTANTIAL, 

wes Baiwey A/ystic 128 What {le [Christ] being born In 
union consubstantive with the man Jesus, 

+ Consue'te, a. Obs. Also 4 -swet. [ad. L. 
consnél-us used, accustomed, wontcd, pa. pple. of 
consuescére to accustom, use, f. con- together + 
sucscére to become used, accustom, inccptive of an 
obs, suére.] Accustomed, wonted. 

1384 Charter of Lond. xcii. in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 34 
Velaine to vs ke yere .. in termes conswet the ferme therof 
1538 Lecann //in. V. 67 Favorers of their consuete 
Idilness. 1548 Hatt Chron. 11809) 458 Brought again into 
their. .consuete familiaritce. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hicnce + Consu‘etely adv., according to custom. 

1632 Litucow 7raz. i. 4 The mansuet cup, the gods con- 
suetly drunke. ; ; 

Consue‘’titude. Intentional variant of next. 

1880 A. Forses in 19¢k Cent. VII. 187 By consuetitude 
he follows armies. 1883 — Contemp. Kev. Oct. 608 There 
is no meanness, there is Just the simple consuetitude of the 
modest establishment. 

Consuetude (kpnsw/tivd). Also 4-7 conswe-. 
[a. OF. consuetude, ad. L. consuétido, short for con- 
sucti-tiido, f. consuclus: see-TUDE. (The inhcrited 
form of the L. word was OF. cous/ume Custom] 

1. Custom, usage, habit.  Chicfly in Sc. use. 

1382 Wrycuir 1 Aves xx. 25 Whanne the kyng hadde 
sitten vpon his chayer after the consuetude.  ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 5: Late him blood if alle particuler 
pingis acorden as vertu, age, conplexioun & consuetude. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 407 The consuetude is of 
Walche men to 3iffe water to theire gestes todrynke. 1503 
Hawes ramp. Virt. iv. 43 Yo haunte armes was theyr 
consuetude. 1558 Knox First Blast iArb.) 47 Long con- 
suetude and custome ..haue established their authoritie. 
1689 tr. Buchanan's De Jure Regut 10 Exercitation and 
consuetude did the same more sagaciously. 1831 Sir W. 
Hamitton Dyscuss. (1852) 478 The word was originally not 
of English but of European consuetude, 1881 BLackir 
Lay Serm, ix. 320 To adjust themselves according to the 
consuetude and the convenience of tine and place. 

b. esf. Custom recognized as having legal forcc ; 
the unwritten law of custom; use and wont. 

1384 Charter of Lond. in Arnolde Chron, 35 Notwith- 
stonding. .conswetude or dome vpon suche maner charturs 
yeuen. 1496 Dives § Paup. vi. xv. (W. de W.) 301/2 Con- 
suetude or custome in lawe posytyue that is mannes lawe is 
exposytour & termynour of the lawe. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. (1858) I. 195 Be na caus .. that he culd knaw Of con- 
suetude or 3it be writtin law. ¢1575 Sir J. BaLrour Practicks 
(1754) 2 Thay sall keip the lawis and consuetudes of the 
burgh. 1609 Skene Neg. Al/a7. 37 Ane Earle, or any man 
allegeand him to haue the liberties or consuetudes of ane 
Earle, 1853 Cot. Wiseman ss. I1.176 The subjection to, 
or exemption from, jurisdiction, so completely depended 
upon consuetude, Ae 

2. Familiarity ; social intercourse. [So in Latin.] 

1803 W. Tavytor in Aun. Rev, I. 440 Nor would Ario- 
vistus have needed a long consuetude to acquire it [the 
Belgic language]. 1841-4 Emerson £oss., /’rud. Wks. 

(Bohn) I. 101 The sweetness of those affections and con- 
suetudes that grow near us. 

Consuetu‘dinal, a. and sd. [f. L. consuétit- 
din-em (see prec.) + -AL.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to custom, of usc and wont. 

1636 Brount Glossegr., Consuetudinal, accustomed. 1849 
Blackw, Mag. 1.XV1. 263 To uproot and destroy the 
ancient consuetudinal law of the kingdom, 

B. sé. =ConsvEtuDinany sé. 

1817 Fossrooxe Brit. Monachism Title-p., The Consue- 
tudinal of Anchorets and Hennits. 
Consuetudinary (kpnswiti#-dinari), a. and 
sh. [ad. L. consnétidindri-us customary, f. con- 
suctudin-em (sce above). Cf. F. droit consueludt- 
natre (14th c.\] 

A. adj, According to consuetude, custom, use 
and wont, or usage ; customary. 

1590 Serfentof Devis. Bija, First he saith it was necessary 
. Secondly, he saith it was consuetudinary : and lastly he 
saith it was voluntary. 1687 S. Hitt Cath. Balance 28 
Consuetudinary Apostolical Traditions. 1827 Scotr Napo- 
deon xxxvili, Laws, whether written or consuetudinary. 
1861 W. Bett Dict, Law Scot. s.v., Consuetudinary or 
customary law, in contradistinction to written or statutory 
law, is that law which is derived by immemorial custom 
from remote antiquity. Such is the common law of Scot- 
land. 1881 W. Rosertson Ssitn Old Test. in Yewish Ch. 
x. 299 Ordinary affairs of life are always regulated by 
consuetudinary law. 

B. sé. A treatise containing a collection of 
customs or usages, local or particular to somc 
body ; esp. a book containing the ritual and ecre- 
monial usages of a monastic house or ordcr, a 
eathedral, collegiate church, or the likc. Some- 
times identified with an ORDINARY. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. coxxii. 245 The Ordynare or Con- 
suetudynary..nowe named Salysbury vse. 1546 Bare Eng. 
Fotaries u. (1550) 40 An ordynary of Popysh ceremonyes, 
the whyche he entytled a Consuetudynary or vsuall boke 
of the churche. 1846 Maskett Jon. Kit. |. p. xliv. note, 
Ihe MS. Ordinale, through the kindness of the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter is now lying before me .. the Consuetu- 
dinary of the Church of Exeter. .forms the first part of the 
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hook. 1877 J.D. Cnamners Diz, Worship 195 Not inen- 
tioned in the Consuetudinaries, except that of Wells. 

+ Consuffer, v. Obs. trans, To suffer together 
(with another), Ilenee +Con-su fferer. 

1450 Mirour Salnacioun 2795 The sorowe y* oure lady 
consuffred for hire dere son, 

1662 W. Gutmrm Serv. in Sel. Biog. (Wodrow Soc.) I. 
zo If { he a sympathiser, 1 must be a con-sufferer. 

Consul (kpns#l , sd. Also 7 consull. [a. 1.. 
consul \in sense 1), f. con- together + -sa/- root of 
salire to leap, jump, =Skr. sar- to go: ef. con- 
stltuum COUNSEL, aud consultare to Caxstut.] 

I. In the Roman and French Repubties, 

1. The title of the two annually elected magis- 
tratcs who cxercised conjointly supreme authority 
in the Roman Republic; the title without the 
function was retained under the Empire. 

Vhe Roman reckoning of time was by the namics of the 
two consuls for the year. 

1382 Wycitr 1 3lacc. xv. 15 Lucius, consul ]1388 cheef 
gouernour] of Romuyns, to Kyng Ptholome, helthe. 1393 
Gower Conf, II. 179 Gaius Fabricius, Which whiloin was 
consul of Rome. 1533 BELtenoen Livy ty. (1822) 323 L. 
Quincius Capitolinus, quhilk wes five times afore consul. 
1607 SHAKS, Cor. n. i, 277 "Tis thought that Martius shall 
be Consull. 1776 Ginson Dect. & FV. xvii. 449 The title 
of consul was still the most splendid object of ambition. 
1835 Lytton Avenzi un. vill, ‘Long live the Consul Rienzi’ 
eried several voices. 1837 Penny Cycl, VIL. 481 The last 
consul after whom the year was denominated was Basilius, 
junior, in the year 1294 A.U.c. or 541 A.D. in the reign of the 
lEmperor Justinian. ; ; . 

2. Hencc given as a title to the three chief magis 
trates of the French Republic, from 1799 to 1804. 
The First Consul (who was Napoleon Bonaparte) 
had all the rcal power, the Second and Third 


Consuls haying only a constltative voice. 

1802 G. Rose Diaries (1860) I. 460 ‘The late discussion 
with the First Consul. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 127 The con- 
suls, or rather the first or chief consul ifor the other two 
were appointed by him, and acted only as his advisers and 
assistants proposed the laws. 

IT. Senses chiefly founded upon etymological 
connexion with L. consudére to counsel, consult. 
+3. Used by medizval Latin writers in England 
and elsewhere as = comes, count, earl. Obs. 

[10.. Laws of Edw, Conf. ii, (Du Cange). ¢ 1250 Bractos 
1, vill. § 2 (Du Cange) Comites..qui etiam dici possunt con- 
sules a consulendo; rezges enim tales sibi associant ad con- 
sulenduin.] 1494 Fasyas Chron. vu.ccxxiil. 249 In theyr 
apparell they were lyke vnto consules and nat vnto monkes. 
1628 Coke On Litt, 168a, The Sherife way deputy of the 
Consull or Earle, and therefore the Romanes called him 
Viceconsul, as we at this day call him vicecomes. 1677 F. 
SanprorD Genceal. /Tist. Eng. 75 Isabell, one of the Daugh- 
ters and Heirs of William Consul of Gloucester. 1864 
FreEemAN in Sat. Rev. XVIII. 461/2 One is amused to find 
the great opponent of King Stephen described as ‘ Robert, 
surnamed ‘‘the Consul”, natural son of King Hen. [’.. 
Rohert was ‘surnamed “tbe Consul"’’, only in the sense in 
which every other contemporary Earl was equally surnamed 
the Consul .. Henry of Huntingdon, and others who used 
the same affected style, thought it fine to say ‘ Consul’ in- 
stead of ‘Comes’. 

+4. A member of a council: sfec. of the early 
English Merchant or Trading Companics. Ods. 

1513 Braosnaw St. Werburge u. 800 A noble gentilman, a 
consul in office. 1553 S. Casot Ordinances 261 To be pre- 
sented to the Gouernour, Consuls, and Assistants in Lon- 
don. 1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. iv. §12 Making them 
dictators, that their words should stand, and not consuls to 
give advice. 1753 Hanway 7,rav. (1762) I. Ded. 3 ‘To the . 
Governor, the Consuls and court of Assistants of the Russia 
Company. ; 

+5. Used as the English appellation of various 
forcign officials. By Shakspcre applicd app. to 
the savrt of Venice. Obs. 

1604 SHaks. Oth. 1. li. 43, Many of the Consuls, rais’d and 
met, Are at the Dukes already. 1618 Baruevell’s Apolosy 
Cb, The true hearted Hollander, Consul and Captaine Peter 
toom. J/ébid. Diij, The Consulls, and Gouernours of Kot- 
terdam. a 1674 CLARENDON //ist. Neb. xiv. (1843) 818/2 The 
government [of Cologne] is under the senate and consuls. 
1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760! IV. 27 Venice .. The third 
council..corsists of the doge, his six counsellors, the café 
della guarantia crimrnale, the savit grandé, the savii aé 
terra ferma, and the savit de glordini..Vhe saver are a 
kind of public inspectors, or consuls. 

III. A municipal or commercial officer. 

|| 6. Formerly the name of certain municipal 
magistrates in Southern France and Catalonia, 
corresponding to the échezins of Northern France. 

(Du Cange refers to Consules municipales at Barcelona at 
an early date (cf. 7), and in Provence in 1209.) 

a 1577 Sin T. Smit Commw. Eng. (1612) 86 These Con- 
stables. .bee like to them who are called Consuls in many 
Townes and Villages in France. 1670 Corton Esfernon 
1. 1X. g21 A Consul of Agen, who had been created so at 
his recommendation. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3913/3 There 
are Letters from Marseilles. .which say, the Inhabitants of 
that Place had... killed their Consul. 1787 CHARLoTTE 
Ssatu Rom. Real Life 1. 56 The consuls of the district 
waited on her to offer her a guard. 


+7. The appointed or elected head of the body 

of merchants of any nation resident in a foreign 
seaport or town, to settle disputes among them, 
and be their channel of communication with the 
local government or authority. Ods. 


This appears to have arisen in the Mediterranean and to 
have been an extension of sense 4 or 6; Du Cange quotes a 
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charter of King Jayme of Arragon of 1268, giving to the 
merchants of Barcelona, sojourning in parts beyond seas, 
power to appoint consuls over themselves. ; 

[¢ 1320 Symon Simeonis /?#éx. (1778) 21 Communiter quae- 
libet Christianorum civitas maritima habet fundum in civi- 
tate iosa et consulem.] 1601 R. Jonnson Azugd. & Commw. 
(1603) 187 They that doe traffike uppon the land, assemble 
many together, and elect a governour amongst them, whome 
they terme, Consul. 1607 TopseLL Four, Beasts (1673) 586 
A Consul of the Florentine merchants at Alexandria, 

8. Hence, by gradual development: An agent 
appointed and commissioned by a sovereign state 
to reside in a foreign town or port, to protect the 
interests of its traders and other subjects there, and 
to assist in all matters pertaining to the commercial 
relations between the two countries. So Cozeszl. 
general, Vice-consul. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1599 Haktuyt Voy. II. 176 (R.) The Venetians have a 
consul themselues. But all other nations goe to the French 
nations consul. 1601 W. Parry Zrav. Sir A. Sherley 10 
The English Consulls. 1694 tr. A/i7ton's Lett. State (Crom- 
well to K. of Portugal, Oct. 1656), We deem'd it necessary 
to send to your Majesty Thomas Maynard..to reside in 
your Dominions, under the Character and Employment of 
a Consul, and to take care of the Estates and Interests of 
our Merchants. 1753 Hanway Jvrav. (1762) I. v. Ixxiii. 333 
These proceedings..of which the consul general Wolff, was 
acquainted in 1745. 1826 Kent Cos. 1.41 Consuls are 
comniercial agents appointed to reside in the sea-ports of 
foreign countries with a commission to watch over the com- 
mercial rights and privileges of the nation deputing them. 

9. ¢rvansf. The local represcntative officer of the 
Cyclists’ Touring Club. 

1882 Prospectus Bicycle Touring Club, The appointment 
of Consuls, or representatives, in various towns, to point out 
the ‘lions’ of the place..and to inform members. .as to the 
state of roads and other matters in their local districts. 

10. attrzb. and Comeé. 

1s60 P. WuHiteHorne tr. Alacchiavell’s Arte of Warre 
(1573) 44a, An ordinarye Romane armie, which they call a 
Consull armie. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts (1673) 248 At 


Rome in the Consul-feasts celebrated for the honour of | 


Neptune. 

Consul, v. Comm. [f. the sb.] frazs. To 
submit to a consul for official examination and 
approval; to get (an invoice or the like) stamped 
by a consul. 

When Merchandise above the value of £20 is sent to the 
United States an Invoice must be sworn to before the 
U.S. Consul at the place of dispatch, who stamps it. A 
commercial letter of 9 July, 1891, calls this ‘to consul the 
invoice’. 

Consulacy. rare. [f. prec.: see -acy.] Con- 
sular office or establishment ; = CONSULATE 4. 


1850 Times 3 May, The general affairs of the consulacy of 
Greece. 

Consulage (kpnstlédz). [f. Consun + -aGE. 
Godefroy has OF. consztlazge in sense of ‘ con- 
suiate ’ (of Brutus).] 

Ll. Consular charge or dues. 

1599 Hakztuvt Voy. 11.1. 176 s#arg., Other smal customs’ 
you pay besides. .for Consullage you pay two in the hun- 
dred. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. £. Ind. V1. xxxili. 18 
The Company’s Revenues..rise from Ground-rents and 
Consulage on all Goods imported and exported by British 
Subjects. 1753 Hanway 7vav. (1762) I. 1. viii. 41 zote, The 
charge of consulage, etc. on tbe Portugal trade. 1808 A. 
Parsons Trav, vil. 157 All goods brought in English ships 
pay a duty and consulage to the East India Company. 

+2. =Consutate 4. Obs. rare. 

1672 EvELYN Diary 8 Nov., At Council we debated the 
buisinesse of the Consulage of Leghorne. [So A/S. and ed. 
1819; edd. 1850, 1857, consulate.] 


Consular (kp nsizla1), 2. and sé. Also 4-5 -er, 
6 -are. [ad. L. consulhir-ts, f. consul: see-ar. Cf. 
F. conszlatre of 14th c.] A. adj. 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of the Roman 
consuls, or (in recent history) the French consulate 
of 1799-1804. 

1533 BeLLenven Livy Ww, (1822) 320 Thay concludit to mak 
tribunis militare, with power consulare. 1636 E. Dacres 
tr. MWachiavel’s Disc. 1.75 The Romans..made use of them 
in their Consular assemblies. 1705 Hearne Collect. 2 Sept. 
I. 39 He has not many Consular [Coyns]. 1776 Gipson 
Decl. & F.1. xii, 244 He had twice been invested with the 
consular dignity. 1870 Emerson Plutarch Wks. (Bohn) 
ILI. 340 Having received from Trajan the consular dignity. 

b. (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Hatch § Clockm. 67 The consular 
case took the place of the pair cases in very old watches, 
and was so named in honour of Napoleon Bonaparte, at that 
time Consul of France. 


2. Of or belonging to a consul in a foreign port. 

1841 W. Spaipinc ftaly & Jt. /st. II. 271 The consular 
tribunal was abolished .. the duties on merchandise .. were 
increased. 1858 HawrtHorne Jr. & Jt. Jruls. (1872) 1. 31 
‘To pay a consular fce. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 53 We 
have consuls, or inferior consular officers at all the prin- 
cipal ports. 

B. sé. A man of consular rank ; es. under the 
Roman republic, an ex-consul, and, under the 
empire 1 legate sent as governor of a province. 

€ 1374 CHAUCER Socth, 11. vi. 51 Pilke dignitee bat men 
clepibp pe emperie of consulers. 1545 Jove A.xf. Dan., 
Brief Supput. (R.), Juli Cesar first being consular and eft 
sone the first emprowr of Rome. 1741 MippLeton Cicero 
(ed. 3) I. iv. 242 That venerable bench of Consulars, who 
were justly reckoned the first Citizens of the Republic. 
1862 Mrxivace Kom. Limp. (1865) IV. xxxvii. 269 To unite 
her with some noble consular. 
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Consula‘rity. [ad. L. cozsuliritas, f. consz- 
lary-ts: see prec. and -1ry, Cf. mod.F. conszdlarité.] 
Consular authority or tenure of office, consulship. 


1855 Dickens Dorrit 312/1 The British Consul hadn’t had 
such a marriage in the whole of his Consularity. 

Consulary, a. 700s. [f. Consut + -ary, 
answering in form to late L. covsesaldrt-as, F. con- 
sulaire, but used as repr. of L. cozsularzs.] 

1. =ConsvLAnr 1. 

1598 GrRENEWEY Tacitus’ Ann. vi. xii. (1622) 139 Sext. 
Papinius descended of a Consularie familie. 1600 Hottanp 
Livy u.i. 44 The Consularie regiment [¢zferium: consulare] 
was annuall. 1618 BottoN Florus 1. xviii. 59 Rufinus, a 
Consulary nobleman. 1747 Carte Hist. Exg. 1.106 Before 
the next consulary legate came over. 

= CONSULAR 2. 

1808 A. Parsons 7rav. iii. 62 The English consulary house 
takes up one side of the great khan. 

Consulate (kpnsizlét, -splét). fad. L. con- 
sulat-us, £. corsetl; see -ATE1 1: so F. cozszelat.} 

1. The government of Rome by consuls; the 
office, dignity, or position of the consuls. 

1387 Trevisa Hieden (Rolls) V. 219 After pat tyme be con- 
sulat of Rome lefte in pe Est. 1533 BeLtenpen Livy tv. 
(x822) 315 Gif the Romane pepill has fre suffrage to gif 
the consulate quhare thay pleis. 1684 Coutempl. State Man 
1. li, (1699) 20 Where is now the splendor of the Consulat? 
Where the Lictors and their Fasces? 1763 Tayzor in P27. 
Trans. LIII. 134 And one of those consulates this stone 
alludes to. 1850 Merivate Rom. Enzp. (1865) 11. xviii. 332 
The battle of Pharsalia was. .the vindication of the senate 
and the consulate against rebels and traitors. 

2. The consular government in France, and the 
period during which it existed (1799-1804). 

1845 D. F. Campsett (fz¢Ze) Thiers’ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire of Napoleon. 

+3. A body of consuls or officers so styled; a 
municipal council. Ods. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 527 All the offycers of the towne, 
with the consulat or rulers of tbe same. 

4. The office or establishment of a modern com- 
mercial consul ; also of a Cyclists’ Club ‘ consul ’. 

1702 W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxxii. 121 The Vice- 
Consul..under the Consulate of Smyrna. 1848 W. H. 
Kevty tr. LZ. Blanc’s Hist. Ten VY. 1. 257 The tricolour 
flag floating over the French consulate in Warsaw. 1865 
Marrri Srigand Life 11. 138 The chancellerie of the Nea- 
politan consulate-general. 1870 ANDERSON AZisstous Amer. 
Bd. IV, xxvii. 106 The lamented removal of .. the English 
Consul, to a more desirable consulate in European Turkey. 

5. attrib. 

1882 Prospectus Bicycle Touring Club, The B. T.C. con- 
sulate arrangements are composed of twenty-four districts. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept. 8/1 All the consulate flags were 
hauled down by the Consuls. 

Consuler, obs. form of ConsuLar. 

Consuless (kgns#les). [sce -rss.] The wife 
of a consul. 

1819 Byron Lett. to Hoppucr 6 June, My resoects to the 
Consuless. 1832 Gen. P. VHompson E-rerc. (1842) IV. 341 
Yo the great mirth of the heautiful Consuless. 1883 Pad/ 
Mall G. 21 Apr. 1/2 The First Consuless (afterwards Em- 
press) Josephine, 

Co:nsuling, vb/. sb. [f. Consut sb. and -1ng1.] 
Acting as consul; filling a consular office. 

1875 Howe tts Foregone Concl. 14, 1 am a painter by pro- 
fession and I amuse myself with consuling. 

Consulship (kgnsilfip). [f. Consut +-sHIP.] 

The office of consul, the term of this office: 
a. of a Roman consul. 

1541 Paynew Cati/ine xii. 17 This rumour. .dydde greatly 
hyndre Catiline in requeste of the Consulshyppe. 1581 
Savite Tacitus' Agricola (1622) 188 And after his Con- 
sulship [he] solemnized the marriage. 1607 SHaKs. Cov. 1. 
ii. 2 How many stand for Consulships? @ 1794 Gipson 
Autobiog. (1799) 69 The vanity of Tully was doubly in- 
terested in the Greek memoirs of his own consulship. 1869 
Srevey Lect. & Ess. i. 5. 

Jig. 1656 Cowrey Mise. xi. To BP. Lincoln 24 The Con- 
sulship of Wit and Eloquence. 

b. of a modern commercial consul. 

1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 85 The English Consulship of Chios 
is in his disposing. 1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2135/8 His Majesty 
..has been Graciously pleased to bestow upon him the Con- 
sulship of Rotterdam. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 2975/2, 
I shall. .strike for..some small consulship perhaps. 

Jig. 1668 E, Kemp Reasons for Use Ch. Prayers in Pub- 
Zick 7 She cannot trust to the skill and arts of any private 
Priest to transact by way of agency or consulship for her. 

tc. of a consul of Venice. Oés. 

1677 Govt. Venice 103 These two Consulships are. .con- 
ferred upon two of the most indigent of the Nobility, because 
they are Places of great Profit, aud little Expence. 

Consult (kgnsz'lt), v. [ad. L. consulta-re, 
freq. of consulére, consult-um to take counsel, ask 
counsel of (see CounsEx), related to coves, and 
constleunt COUNSEL. ] 


1. zztr. To take counscl together, deliberate, 
confer; also said of a person deliberating with 
himself. Const. + of (obs.), efor, about. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Consilium summis de rebus 
habebant. Virg. They consulted of great matters. 1594 
Suaks, Rich, ///, v. iii. 45 Come Gentlemen, Let vs consult 
ypon to morrowes Dusinesse. 1598 Grenewry Tacttus’ 
Ann, (1603) 264 In their banket, they consult of peace and 
warre. 1628 Hoppes 7/hucyd. (1822)154 He that consulteth 
wisely, is a sorer enemy than he that assaulteth .. unad- 
visedly. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 69 px An assembly of 
Countrymen and Foreigners consulting together upon the 


CONSULT. 


private Business of Mankind. 179: Cowrrr //iad iv. 2 The 
gods all sat consulting, 

2. Consult with: To take counsel wzth; to seek 
advice from. Also in dzzdtrect pass. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 162 b, [He] came to London..where he 
deliberately consulted with his especial frendes. 1611 Biste 
2 Chron. xx. 21 When he had consulted with the people, he 
appointed Singers. 1678 Ausrey in Ray's Corr. (1848) 129 
[He desires that] Mr. Ray, may be consulted with for mak- 
ing such alterations. 1830 D’Israe.i Chas. /, III. ii. 18 
[He] adopted the opinions of those with whom he consulted. 

b. To take counsel wth, refer to (a book, 
author, etc ), for information. 

1618 Haves Gold. Rem. (1673) . 37 He thinks that if the 
memories of those in the Synod were consulted with, they 
would all confirm it. 1639 Futter Holy War (1647) 236 
Consulting with maps. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Juv. 
§ 78 A watch..to be now and then consulted with concern- 
ing the hour of the day. 1668 HevyLin Cyfrianus Angi. 
320 A man extremely well versed in old records, with which 
consulting, frequently, in the course of his studies. 

ec. See also 5 b. 

+3. trans. To confer about, deliberate upon, 
debate, discuss, consider (a matter). Odés. 

c1540 Life of Fisher Introd. 54 Tbere was this y® kings 
matter debated..and consulted the space of many daies. 
@1674 CLARENDON (J. Many things were there consulted 
for the future. 1703 Moxon Mech. E-rerc. 138 Which 
Scantlins were well consulted by able Workmen before they 
were reduced into an Act. 

b. with the matter expressed by a clause. 

1553 T. Witson Ret. 6 Consultyng whether the cause be 
profitable or unprofitable. 1611 BipLe Yoh xii. 10 The 
chief priests consulted that they might put Lazarus also to 
death. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 197 If we were rationally 
to consult whether the Axis of the Earth were better be 
held steady. .or left at random. a1700 DrypEN Ais. Wks. 
1760 IV. 25 But when shall be The time to fight, the king 
consults with me. 

+ 4. To take counsel to bring about ; to neditate, 
plan, devise, contrive. a. with sézple obj. Obs. 

1611 Biste Micah vi. 5 Remember now what Balak king 
of Moab consulted. — Had, ii. 10 Thou hast consulted 
shame to thy house. 1658 UssHER Azz. 878 Vologeses was 
supposed to have consulted the invading of Armenia. 

b. with zzfirztzve. arch. 

1555 Even Decades 227 They consulted to burne the 
shyppe. 1611 Bistr Ps. Ixii. 4. 1646 Evetyn Ales. (1857) 
I. 233 He consulted to remove the whole wall by binding it 
about with ribs of iron and timber, to convey it into France. 

To provide for by consultation; to have 
especial respect or beneficial reference to (a per- 
son’s good, interest, convenience, etc.) in forming 
plans; to take into consideration, have an eye to. 
[L. covszlere altcez.] 

1658 R. Franck North. Alene. (1821) p. vi, [We] see a pre- 
ternatural cloud arise that neither men nor counsels were 
prophetick enough to consult. 1682 Drypen Religio Laict 
396 Every man .. Consulted soberly his private good, And 
saved himself as cheap as e’er he could. 1712 AppISoN 
Spect. No. 311 ? 6 Those whose Safety I would principally 
consult. 1754 SHEeRLock Desc. (1759) I. i. 49 The Honour 
of God and the Salvation of Men shall be at once consulted. 
1884 Sir J. STEPHEN in Law Ref. 12 Queen’s B. 286 We 
should consult neither the public interest, nor the interests 
of parliament and the constitution, nor our own dignity. 

b. gtr. + To consult with (obs.), corselt for: 
in the same sense. 

1639 Futter Holy War (1647) 115 He neither consulted 
with his health nor honour. 1645 — Good Th.in Bad T. 
(1841) 40 High time for men of honour who consult with 
their credit to desist from such sins. 1814 SoutHey Roderick 
xvul, For tbe general weal Consulting first. ~86q J. H. 
Newman Aol. 294 In doing this, I believe I am consulting 
for the good of my parish. 

6. To ask advice of, seek counscl from ; to have 
Tecourse to for instruction, guidance, or profes- 
sional advice. 

a. (a person). 

1635 [see C]. 1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), Const, to 
advise with, or take Advice of. 1768 Sterne Sent. Fourn. 
(1775) I. 27 She has some .. tartufish aunt..to consult upon 
the occasion. 1860 Tynpatt Glac. 1. xxvii. 209 The men 
returned, and I consulted them as to the possibility, etc. 
1861 Smices Lives Eng. 11. 480 One of the last works on 
which Mr, Telford was professionally consulted was .. the 
improvement of Dover Harbour. 1878 Sryrap Code Med. 
Ethics 35 When a practitioner is consulted by a patient. 
1878 Morisey Diderot I. 25 When an author consulted him 
about a work, ; 

b. fig. (a thing personified). 

To consult one's pillow (F, consulter son chevet): to think 
over a thing at night; to take a night for reflection: see 
Pittow. 

1665 Pepys Diary1g May, Not todo anything suddenly, but 
consult my pillow. 1709 Appison Ta¢ler No. 102 pt When 
she consulted her Looking-glass. 1770 Placid Wax II. 198 
She determined to consult her pillowuponit. 1875 Hamerton 
Intell, Life 1. v.(1876) 29 He never consulted the weather. 

ec. spec. To refer to (a book or author); to 
‘look up’ for information on some point. 

1635 Austin AZedit. 222 Both these last [ancient authors] 
I have consulted. 1664 Evetyn Aad, Hort. (1729) 190 Con- 
sult my French Gardiner. 1710 BERKELEY Princ. Hum. 
Anowl. § 24 We consult the writings of learned men. 1839 
G. Birp Nat. Phil. 400 The reader should consult the 
Treatise on Optics by Sir Isaac Newton. 

a. 70 consult one’s feelings: to have respect to 
or regard for them in forming a determination. 
(IIere there is an admixture of sense 5.) 

¢ 1832 Lives Brit. Physicians 267 However wisely Jenner 
inay have consulted his own feelings on this occasion, the 
public lost the benefit of his judgement. 


CONSULT. 


Consult (kgnsa'lt, kpnszlt), sd.1 Obs. exe. Hist. 
[a. F. covsulte=It., Sp., med.L. consulta, f. pa. 
pple. conszelius, -a,-um of L. consulére to counsel, 
consult. But in scnse 3 it represents L.. consed/tune, 
It. cortsue//o, consultation, dccision, etc. ; and it may 
have been often takcn as a dircct formation from 
the verb, as in appeal, demand, request, ctc. In 
verse, consult is usual; consult occurs in Garth 
1699, Tate, Swift 1730.] 

1. The action of consulting, consultation. 

1s60 Frampton in Strype Ann. Ref 1. xx. 242 The man 
of law..sitteth by the inquisitors in their consult. 1641 
Survey Cardinal iw. i, he King and Cardinal in consult! 
1646 Sir ‘TI. Browne /’send. Zp. iv. x. 201 Upon consult of 
reason, there will bee found no easie assurance. 1700 Rowe 
Amb, Step-Mother i. i. 35 As 1 past The outward rooms, | 
found ’em in consult. 1715-20 Pore //iad 1. 719 Seen In 
close consult. 1806 J. Grauame Birds Scot. 67 Or cluster- 
ing sit, as if in deep consult. ; 

b. (with @ and f/.) A consultation. 

1600 Hottany Livy 1. 1. iv. 35 Whom their Uncles like- 
wise took for their Assistants in that Consult. a 1674 
CLarenpon //ist. Keb, xi. (1843) 694/1 There were many 
secret consults what to do with him. 1750 Carte //és¢, 
Eng. 11. 321 Their consults produced resolutions of violence. 
1845 CARLYLE Cromwell (1871) 1V. 116 What profound con- 
sults there were! 1889 Séackw. Mag. Feb. 247 The consult 
took place at St. James’s. 

te. A counscl. Ods. 

1654 Cokaine Dianea 1. 67 If ever the candidness of my 
thoughts..and the freedome of my Consults have aimed at 
any thing then the Reputation of your Majesty. 

+d. Subject of consultation or deliberation. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici 278 His next Consult was, in what 
course of life he should fix himself. 1689 T. R. View Govt. 
Europe 70 All their consult is how to cheat him. 

2. A meeting for consultation ; the body of pcr- 
sons so meeting; in 17th c. often sfec. a secret 
meeting for purposes of sedition or intrigue, a cabal. 

¢ 1634 Hari. Strarrorp in Browning Life (1890) 154 Take 
heed of private meetings and consults in your chambers. 
1678 Butter //ud. mi. i. 149 Both Parties.. Hearded only 
in Consults. 1683 Lutrre.t Srief Rel. (1857) 1. 267 He had 
been at several consults for the taking of the king. 1700 
Brown Du/fresny's Amusem. 93 He died of the Doctor, 
See a Consult of them marching in State to a Patient, at- 
tended by a Diminutive Apothecary. 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. 
(1806) V. Ixviii. 142 Stafford had assisted in a great consult 
of the catholics held at Tixal. 1823 Scorr Peveril xxiii, 
You saw him at a consult of the Jesuits in London. 

3. Kom. Hist. A decree of the senate [L. sera/us 
consullum). 

1533 BeLLENDEN Livy v. (1822) 476 Be consult of the 
senate, he gaif his lauboris, first, tbat the templis .. suld be 
recounseld, renewit, and purifyit. 1832 AusTIN Jurispr. 
(1879) I]. xxviii. 532 It has often been inferred from a 
passage in ‘Tacitus that consults or acts of the senate first 
acquired this virtue under the reign of ‘Tiberius. 

+Consw'lt, 54.2 Obs. rare. [ad. L. consult-us 
a skilled adviser.] “A skilled practitioner. 

1704 Gentl. Instruct. (1732) 543 (D.) ‘Bon,’ cries the con- 
sult, ‘a happy prognostic’. ‘It cast her into convulsions.’ 
continued the maid. ‘Better yet,’ says the consult, 1778 
Jounson in Boswell (1831) 1V. 138 So we have Juris con- 
sultus, a consult in law. 

{| Consulta ‘konsielta). [It. and Sp. covsulta: 
cf. ConsuLt sé., and Consutto.] An (official) 
consultation ; a meeting of council (Italian, Spanish, 
or Portuguese) ; the minutes of such a meeting. 

1768 BoswEtt Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 141 To give an account in 
the next general consulta, of what passports he had granted. 
1851 GALLENGA [Mariotti] //aly 47 The convocation of 
a Consulta of laymen. a@1859 Prescott (O.), Matters of 
real importance..were reserved for a consulta, consisting, 
beside the regent, of Granvelle, Count Barlaimont, and the 
learned jurist Viglius. 1877 Garpiner Personal Govt. oa, 
Chas. /, 1. Pref. 10 The collection of consultas of the Council 
of State. 

Consultable (kgnso'ltab’l), 2. [f. Consutt v. 
+-ABLE; cf. F. consu/table 16th c.] That may be 
consulted. 

¢1642 Contra-Reflicant’s Compl. 16 Nations .. are not 
congregable, nor consultable, nor redeemable from confu- 
sion (pardon the hardnesse of words), 1810 W. Taytor in 
Robberds Jem. II. 293 The more than German exhaustion 
of consultable authority. 1887 Sat. Rev. 3 Dec. 756 Files 
of newspapers are consultable mn most places. 

Consultant (kgnsv'ltant). [ad. L. conseliant- 
em, pr. pple. of consu/tdre to consult, or a. equiva- 
lent F. consuliant.] 

1. Onc who consults (an oracle). 

1697 Potter A ntig. Greece 1. xvi. (ras) 335 Fatidical 
verses, which told the Consultants what Fortune they were 
to expect. 1865 C. T. Newton Trav. Levant ii. 30 The 


consultant. .sacrificed a ram, and..awaited the revelations 
made to him in the dreams. 

2. A consulting physician. 

1878 J. pe Styrap Code Med. Ethics 30 note, In Con- 
sultation it ts customary for the family doctor to precede 
the Consultant into the sick-room. 1881 Dkr. Kipp in 
Times 14 Apr. 6/3 Her Majesty wished that the responsi- 
bility of so momentous an illness should be shared by a 
consultant. 


Consultary, obs. form of ConsuLTony. 

Consultation (kgnsalté!fan). fa. F. conszlta- 
lion, or ad, L. constultdlion-em, n. of action f. con- 
sulidre to CONSULT.] 

1. The action of consulting or taking counsel to- 
gether; deliberation, conference. 


885 


1548 Hat Chron.246b, After long consultation had. a 1600 
Hooker Feel. Pol. vin. xxiv. §6 If bishops did often use .. 
the help of mutual consultation, 165: Honnrs Govt, & Soc. 
vii. § 13. rr9 There must be certain set times and places for 
deliberation and consultation of affaires, 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 128 It is plain enough that Brutes are not above 
consultation but Colew it. 1791 Cowrrer /liad 1. 342 My 
advice in consultation given. 

b. The matter or plan deliberated on. 

1663 Perys Diary 17 Mar., Their design and consultation 
was... how to proceed with the most solemnity. 

2. (with @ and fZ) A confercnce in which the 
partics consult and deliberate ; a mecting for de- 
liberation or discussion. 

1425 Wyntoun Cro. vii. v. 2 Wyth syndry consulta- 
tyownys. 1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor, 11 To guide 
and direct them in their consultations of future things. 
1651 Hopes Leviath. u. xxii. 120 [very member of the 
Body may be present at the consultations, if he will. 1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 194 ? 2 By frequent consultations 
with his dancing-master. 1832 HIt. Martineau Life tn 
Wilds ii, 30 They had arranged the time and place for a 
general consultation. ; . 

b. Law. ‘A meeting for dclibcrating or advising 
with counsel’ (Wharton). 

1882 Serct. BaLLantine £.xfer. Barrister's Life (ed. 3) 
11. 99 In a consultation that gentleman admitted his guile 
to the counsel. 

ce. Aled. 

1800 Duncan Annals of Med.V. 493 Mr. Benjamin Bell still 
persists in his intention of publishing his consultations and 
observations on various important points in Surgery, 1806 
Asernetuy Surg. Odserv. 11. 12 The next day the patient 
requested to see me in consultation. 1882 Syd. Soc. Le-r., 
Consultation..was anciently explained as signifying that 
office of the physician by which the unlearned are instructed 
by the learned .. The term .. is now applied to a consider- 
ation of, and deliberation on, by one or more medical prac- 
titioners, the condition of a sick person. 

3. The action of consulting or referring to (a 
book). 

178% Jounson Rambler No. 87 ? 12 By the consultation of 
books. .temptations to petulance are avoided. 

Law. (Sec quots.) 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. V/, c. 13. § 14 (Ruffhead) The Party 
that is..hindred of his. .Suit in the Ecclesiastical Court by 
such Prohibition, shall have a Consultation granted in the 
same Case by the Court where the said Prohibition was 
granted. 1641 Vermes de la Ley 79 Consultation is a writ 
whereby a cause being formerly removed by prohibition, 
out of the Ecclesiasticall Court or Court Christian, to the 
Kings Court, is returned thither againe. 1809 Tomtins 
Law Dict. s.v., Vhis writ is in nature of a procedendo; but 
properly a consultation ought not to be granted, but in case 
where a man cannot recover at the’Common Law. 

5. attrz6, Consultation table, council-table. 

1829 Bengallee 337 There was a large marble consultation 
table in the centre of the room. ¢ 1832 Lives Brit, Physi- 
cians 245 He had retired from all but consultation practice. 

Consultative (kpnsvltativ), a. (s.) [f. L. 
type *corrsul/ativ-us (prob. used in med.L.), f. cov- 
sulta@t-, ppl. stem of conselidre: see -IVE. Cf. 
mod.F. conseltatif, -ive.] Of or pertaining to con- 
sultation ; having the right or power to advise or 
join in consultation; deliberative, advisory: said 
chiefly of a body whose function is to take part in 
a consultation, but not to vote upon the decision. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. u. 107 To have a consultatiue, 
exhortatiue, or consentatiue voice onely. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. xx. 11. 91 The Council is a purely consultative 
body assembled .. solely for his information and guidance. 
1878 GLapstone Prim. //omer 117 In this consultative and 
executive body, discussion is quite free. 

+ B. as sé. A consultative voice or vote; a right 


to consult or deliberate. Obs. rare. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 67, 1 would willingly 
have another House, and give them a consultative in some 
things, and in other things a negative. 1659 /Jfd. 1V. 355 
To give them a consultative, will inp your wings; but to 
give them a negative, you will be like a bird in a string. 

Consultatory (kynsvltatari), 2. [ad. L. cov. 
sultalorius, £. consultator-em a consulter: see -ony.] 
Pertaining to or serving for consultation (¢.g. of 
an oracle, etc.) ; having the character of consulta- 
tion or deliberation, consultative. 

1600 Aur. Aspot £.xf. Yonah 80 Here the lot is consul- 
tatorie .. because they could not tell who it was that had 
done the deede, they will put it to their Gods. 1664 
Evetyn Sy/va (1776) 168 Formerly they made consultatory 
staves of this tree. 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. 111. viit. 
395 Their decision would be only consultatory, and have no 
more weight than royal instructions. 

Consulted (kgnszltéd), Af/.a. [f. Consutt z. 
+-£D1,]_ Planned, devised, etc.: see the verb. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond?s Eromena 73 To put their 
last consulted enterprise in execution. 

Hence +Consultedly adv., adviscdly, of sct 
purpose; =L. consulid, consulte. 

1644 J. Goopwin /unoc. Triumph. (1645) 27, 1 presume 
rather casually, then consultedly. 
Consultee (kp:nsvlt). 

A person consultcd. 

185s Ht. Martineau Autobiog. (1877) II. 300 My two 
consultees reddened with indignation at the personal inso- 
lence to myself. 1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 31411 It is then 
handed on to the theological consultees, and submitted to a 
final and searching process. 1873 Tristram J/oaé i. 18 A 
crowd of medical consultees. 

Consulter (kgnsz'lta1). [f. Consutt 2, + -ER!: 
see also CONSULTOR.] 


[f. ConsuLt v. + -EE.] 


CONSULTOR, 


+1. A mcmbcr of a council or consultory body ; 
= ConsuLton. Obs. 

1610 FleALey $4. Aug. Citie of God 185 Diodor saith that 
the Chaldes called two and thirty starres the gods con- 
sulters. 1670 Watton Lives 1, 115 One of their Con. 
sulters of State. 1725 tr. Smt feecl. (Hist. 27th C. 1. 
ui. Vv. t10 Present the Cardinals and Consulters. 

tb. One who takes part in a ‘consult’ (see 
Consutt sb.1 2), Obs. rare, 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot 18 At which Consult .. 
the Deponent was present to attend the Consullers. 

2. One who consults (a person, a book, etc.); 
one who sceks counsel, advicc, or instruction. 

1652 Gaute Magastrom, 249 The Delphian oracle. .a goat 
is there immolated by the consulters. 1758 Jounxson /dhir 
No. 14 ?9 The consulter who asks advice which le never 
takes. 1826 Miss Mitrorn Village Ser. 1. (1863) 442 ‘The 
fair consulter of destiny .. had by this time recovered fron 
the shame of her detection. 1881 Academy 5 Nov. 343 
The consulter of a dictionary, 

+b. One who takes counsel with, Obs. 

1611 Bipte Dent. xviii. 1x A consulter with familiar 
spirits. 1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 48 Consulters with 
witches ordained to inake publict repentance. 1718 De. 
Hurcinson | rtchcraft 184 Witch, Wizzard, and Con- 
sulter with familiar Spirits, 

Consw'lting, v//. sé. [sce -1nG1.] The action 
of the verb ConsuLT ; consultation. Also a/tr7d. 

Consulting-desk, a desk with four inclined sides, to bear 
books of a large size. 

1823 Scotr Zef. 18 June in Lackhart, An oldfashioned 
consulting desk .. one of those which have four faces each 
forming an inclined plane. 1890 Brit. Aled. Fraud. U1. 1411 
‘The work has heen on my consulting table for years. 

tea oe) ppl. a. [sce -1NG *.] 

1. That consults or asks advicc. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metastusio 11. 243 Metastasio..when 
consulted hy authors..treated them with..all.. that con- 
sulting authors usually want. 1839 Mitiicen Curios. Med. 
Exper. (ed, 2) 237 This celebrated Physician used .. to re- 
ceive consulting apothecaries at a tavern, 

2. Applied to a physician, cngincer, ctc., who 
makes a business of giving professional advice, 
either tothe public or to those practically engaged 
in the profession. [F. meédectn consultant, ‘cclui qui 
donne des consultations’ (Littré); from obs. sense 
of constulter to give (professional) counscl: cf. Con- 
SULTATION 2c. But as now used consulting would 
be understood as an attrib. use of the vbl. sb.] 

1801 Duncan Annals of Med. V. 423 The medical duties 
are to be discharged gratuitously by two physicians, two 
consulting surgeons, two surgeons, etc. 1883 R. Quaix 
Dict. Med. p. xi, Consulting Physician to the City of London 
Hospital for diseases of the Chest. 

+ Consu'ltive, 2. Ols. [f. L. consult-, ppl. 
stem of consul-cre to counsel, advisc + -1VE ] 

1. Having the function of counselling or consult- 
ing; deliberative, consultative. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc, Trent (1676) 371 That 
they, baving a consultive voyce, might, etc. 1640 Canter). 
Sedf-Convict. 122 The Princes voice is decisive, the voice of 
all the rest at most but consultive. 1659 FULLER AfZ. /n/. 
J/unoc. \1. v. 68, I distinguish betwixt a consultive [ed 1840, 
consultative), conclusive, and punitive power in matters of 
Religion, 1823 Soutuney Hist. Penins. War 1, 330 To have 
a consultive voice in all matters relating to the colonies. 

2. Active in counscl or consultation. 

a so79 T. Goopwin Hks. IV. 1v. 158 (R.) He therefore 
hath been most consultive about the effecting of this. 

3. Done of set purposc, advised, intentional. 

1651 Jer. Tavior Sera. for Year 1. ii. 25 Not by any 
deliberate, consultive, knowing act. . ; 

4. nonce-use. Skilled or verscd zy a subject. [L. 
consullus.) 

1675 Sir E. Snerpurne tr. J/antlius Pref. 11 He [Mani- 
lius} was a Poet most consultive in Philosophy. 

+Consu'ltively, a/v. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] 
Advisedly, deliberately, purposely (=L. corsudlo, 
ex consultd). 

1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe 6, | feare it would be a theame 
displeasant..and therefore consultiuely I ouerslip it. 1641 
Lp. J. Dicsy Sf. 12 //0, Com. 21 Apr. 10 My reason con- 
sultively cannot agree to that. 

+Consu‘lto. Obs. fad. Sp. and It. consulla 
(see -ADo)=ConsuLt 56.1; cf. mod.It. comstdlio, 
repr. L. comsiltum or constulius consultation.] A 
consultation ; a council, conference ; the reeord or 
minutes of a consultation. 

1659 Rusuw. //tst. Coll. I. 105 By the original Papers 
and Consulto’s of the last King, the Juncto found it to be 
no less then Two Millions. a 1670 Hackrr Ad/. IH illiams 
1. (1692) 146 Thereupon I desired that the original papers 
and consultoes of the last king might be seen.  /ésid. 1. 
(1692) 169 (D.) Scarce any in ail the consulto did vote I> 
my Lord Duke’s satisfaction. 

Consultor .kpnsvltas, -p.1. [a. L. consulior 
counsellor, adviscr, also consultcr, agent-n. froni 
consul-cre to advise, counsel: cf. F. consulicur, 
whieh may represent either L. consudtor or L. con- 
sultator.] 

+1. A member of a consultory body; an official 
counsellor or adviser. Oés. 

1630 Wapswortn frig, ili. 18 The Prefect and his 12 
Consultors. 1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 44 To chuse 
next after their Consultors in Jure, a man that was both a 
Divine and a Canonist. 1670 Watton Life Wotton 4o He 
studied the dispositions of those dukes, and the other con- 
sultors of state. 


CONSULTORY. 


2. =CONSULTER 2. 

1842-3 W. SmitH Dict. Grk. & Rom. Antig. IV. 692 In 
the night in which the consultor was to be allowed to 
descend into the cave of Trophonius. 

Consultory (kfnsz'ltari’, a. Now rare or Obs. 
[f L. type *consultori-us, £. consiultor-emt adviser, 
counsellor: see -ory.J] Relating to consultation 
(e.g. of an oracle, ete.); having the function of 
consulting or advising ; consultatory. 

1616 GaTakeR Lots (1619) 269 Diuinatorie Lots; under 
which head may we well comprehend also those that they 
call consultorie. 1649 C. Watker Hist. Indep. we 115 
Whether they should continue the House of Lords as a 
Court Judicatory, or consultory onely. 1710 Brit. Apollo 
III. 65 Of these Lots there are three Kinds usually men- 
tioned by Divines, viz. Divisory, Consultory and Divinatory. 
1818 C. Mitts Crusades (1821) II. 303 He requested the 
consultory assistance of advocates. 1848 Warton Law 
Lex., Consultary response, the opinion of a court of law 
on a special case. 

Consu'ltrix. var’. [a. L. consultrix, fem. of 
consultor: sce above.] A female consulter. 

1665 I. BasireE Corr. (1831) 234 The consultrix, a noble 
and pious lady, would fain have had it under the coun- 
sellor’s band, 

Consumable (kfnsiémab’'l), a. and sh. ff. 
CONSUME v, +-ABLE.] 

A. adj. Capable of being consumed by fire, etc.; 
suited for consumption as food, ete. 

1641 Witkins JWath. Magick (J.‘, Asbestos .. being in- 
combustible, and not consumable by fire. 1670 Brooxs 
li'ks, (1867) VI. 207 If a consumable body be not able to 
endure burning flames for a day. 1719 W. Woop Surw. 
Yvade 116 Consumeable and detrimental Commodities. 
1841 D'IsraeLi Amen, Lit. (1867) 332 The prices at which 
all consumable articles were to be sold. @ 1864 HawTHORNE 
Lug. Note-bks. (1879) II. 263 The palace took fire and was 
consumed, so far as consumable. 

B. sb. fl. Articles of consumption. 

1802 W. TayLtor in Robberds Alem. 1. 408 The price of 
consumables has notaugmented. 1809-10CoLERipGE Friend 
(ed. 3) II. 59, I presume all these consumables were pro- 
duced by, and purchased from, other British subjects. 

Consumacion, -acyon, -mate, obs. ff. Con- 
SUMMATION, -MATE. 

Consumah, Anglo-Ind. corruption of Kuan- 
SAMA(N house-steward. 

+Consuma‘tion. Ods. [a. OF. comsumacion 
(2th e. in Littré), var. of conszmmation, -sommea- 
tion, properly n. of action from consommer, but 
used also as n. of action from conszmer, owing to 
the French confusion of the two vbs. In mod.F. 
consommation still includes the sense of consump- 
tion of fuel, victuals, etc., which etymologically 
belongs to consomption. See CONSUME v.7] 

l. The action of consuming, destruction. 

1585 Lxam. //. Barrowe in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 34 
‘The consumation of the man of sin. 1632 Lirucow 7rav.vi. 
236 [No] Trees, or Bushes, grow neere to Sodome by three, 
nules ; such is the consunimation of that pestiferous Gulfe. 

2. The disease ConsuMPTION. 

15st Turner //eréa/1. P iva, Bitter tares are very fit for 
them that are in a consumation. 

Consume (kgnsizm), v.!1_ [ad. (perh. through 
F.) L. comsiim-cre to take up completely, make 
away with, eat up, devour, waste, destroy, spend, 
bestow, etc., f. con- altogether + sém-cre to take 
up, lay hold of, ete. For its pa. pple., Consumpr 
(q.v.), from L. covsumplas, was in early use. 

_ F. consumer occurs in this sense in rsth c. (Littré); but 
in early use F. confounded consumer and consoniwuer 
(-summer) see CoNSUME 2.7] 

1. trans. To make away with, use up destruc- 
tively. Said chiefly of fire: To burn up, reduce 
to invisible products, or to ashes; also of any 
similar destructive or ‘ devouring’ agent. 

1382 Wycur ez. vi. 23 Al..sacrifice of preestis with fier 
shal be consumyd. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. 
Ixix. (1495) 575 Nitrum abatyth fatnesse .. consumyth and 
wastyth gleymy humours. c1400 Destr. Troy 9531 Fyve 
hundrith. .shippes Consumet full cleane. 1430 Lypc. Chron. 
Trey 1. vi, Vnto ashes they will a man consume. 1570-6 
Lamparve Peramb. Kent (1826) 161 Two hundreth of the 
houses consumed by flame. 1611 Biste Gen. xli. 30 The 
famine shall consume the land. 1612 Woopa... Surg. 
Mate Wks. (1653) 214 Oyl of Vitriol .. consumeth the teeth. 
1697 Drypen Hirg. Georg. 1. 844 The slow creeping Evil 
eats his way, Consumes the parching Limbs. 1781 Giseon 
Decl. & F. UII. 241 Fire could scarcely consume the enor- 
mous beams of solid brass. 1862 Merivate Rom. Emp. 
1871) V. xlii. 138 To consume the remains in the forum. 

b. To do away with by evaporation or the like, 
cau-e to disappear or vanish away. arch. 

¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 74 Take a potel of water & of 
barly clensid, etc...sepe hem to iij parties ben consumed, 
1430 LypG. Chron. Troy 1. iii, Tyll the moysture consumed 
be awaye. 1611 Bipie Fob vii. 9 As the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth away. 1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. 1. xxiii. 
141 Suir it well about .. consume away the water. 1796 
Mrs. Guassr Cookery xxi. 334 Let it simmer over the fire 
six or seven hours till half the water is consumed. 1860 
Ruskin Aod. Paint. V. vi. iv. § 7. 188 Its light so great 
as to conceal the sea-horizon, consuming it away in de- 
scending rays. 

+c. To destroy ‘a living being, or more usually, | 
a race or tribe), by disease or any wasting proccss. | 
Obs. Also ref. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Lee. 371/1 He [became] consumed in to | 
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astone. 1538 StarKeY Exgland 1. ii. 47 The pepul schold 
be consumyd. 1599 Broughton's Lett. ix. 33 Consuming 
them ypeither by executions or exactions, 1606 G. W[oop- 
cockE] Hist. Justine Ggsa, Florianus.. by cutting and 
launcing his owne vaines. .consumed himselfe. 1621 BuRTON 
Anat. Mel. Democr. (1676) 35/2 Let them..consume them- 
selves with factions, superstitions, law-suits, wars and con- 
tentions, 1665 MAnLey Grotius’ Low C. Warres 325 The 
rest were consumed either by Poverty or Diseases. 1712 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 97 Tho’ they could not entirely 
subdue those invincible Savages, they tir’d, harrass’d, and 
consum’d them, 1732 BerKetey Serm. Soc. Propag. Gosp. 
Wks. III. 243 This slow poison, jointly operating with the 
small-pox, and their wars..have consumed the Indians, 
+d. To decompose’ (organic matter). Oés. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 330 In Church-yards, where they 
bury much..the Earth..will consume the Corps, in far 
shorter time than other earth will. 1664 Evetyn Aad. 
Hort. (1729) 204 Mixing it with well-consumed Horse-dung. 

e. fig. (now chiefly figuring the action of fire.) 

a1400-50 Alexander 894 Pe lefe hen pat laide bir first 
egg, Hire bodi nowe with barante is barely consumed. 
c1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xi. 36 (Harl. MS.) The felowis that 
comythe to the tauerne .. consumythe alle the vertuys that 
thei receivid in baptisme. 1576 FLreminc Paxopl. Epist.g2 
That sorrowe, wherewith .. you are most consumed. 1757 
Frankun Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 95 Sloth, like rust, consumes 
faster than labour wears. 1777 Sir W. Jones Laura Poems 
82 What pains consume me, and what cares infest. 1845 
S. Austin Raxnke's Hist. Ref. III. 51 It almost consumes 
me .. when I reflect with what stains our good cause is 
covered by it. 

2. To spend (goods or money), esp. wastefully ; 
to waste, squander. (Now only contextually dis- 


tinguishable from 3.) 

1460 CAPGRAVE Chron. 200 Causes were alleggid. .that he 
had consumed the kyngis tresoure. c1530 Pol. Rel. & L. 
Poents(1866) 33 Caste her a-way & consume her goodes. 1608 
Vorksh. Trag. \.ii. 198 My husband never ceases in expense 
Both to consume his credit and hishouse. 1611 Biste Fas. 
iv. 3 Ye aske amisse, that yee may consume it vpon your 
lusts. 169x Woop Ath. Oxon, II. 145 Having then con- 
sumed all his estate he grew very melancholy. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia (1872) I. viii. 106 Come, naked and breadless 
as ye are, and learn how that money is consumed. 

+b. rvefl. To waste one’s substance, ruin one- 


self. Obs. 

1709 StryPe Ann, Ref. 1. xliii. 476 A merchant, who had 
consumed himself greatly by his former liberality towards 
the poor English Exiles. 

3. To take up and exhaust as material, usually with 
the notion of destructive employment ; to use up. 

1527 R. THorne in Hakluyt Voy, (1589) 253, 360 degrees 
of latitude to be consumed in the said foure quarters ofninety 
degrees a quarter. 1651 Hosses Leviath. u. xxx. 181 The 
Impositions .. layd upon those things which men consume. 
1763 SHENSTONE Elegies xi. 27, I trimm'd my lamp, con- 
sum’d the midnight oil. 1773 PrixcLe Disc. ex Air 22 An 


ordinary candle consumes, as it is called, about a gallon of | 


air in a minute. 1862 Sir B. Brome Psychol. /ug. I. 
ili, 87 The nervous force is consumed equally in mental and 
in bodily exertion, 1878 H. H. Gisss Oonbre Pref. 7 My 
friends have consumed the two hundred copies that were 
struck off. 

b. esf. To make away with (food), devour, 


swallow, eat up, drink up. 

1587 Turserv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 134 The meate was all 
consumde, the dishes emptie stoode. 1659 B. Harris 
Parival’s [ron Age 170 Vhe Garrison were forced by 
famine, to consume all their horses. 1855 ‘T11acKERAY 
Newcomes 1, viii. 141 Whilst his Excellency consumed betel 
out of a silver box. 1870 E. Peacock Kalf Skirt. I. 52 
Wine and punch had been consumed freely. 


+e. To swallow up in destruction. Ods. 

1526 TinDALE 1 Cov. xv. 54 Deeth is consumed into victory. 
1658 UssHer An. vi. 424 The horses were partly (the 
ships being broken) consumed in the sea. 

d. To wear out by use. 

1878 Hooxer & Batt Afarocco 156 The thin slippers uni- 
versally used by the people are very soon consumed. 

4. To take up (time), occupy, spend. Often with 
the notion of ‘spend wastefully, waste ’. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Ad. Anrel. (1546) D, In 
what sciences I haue wasted and consumed mytime. 1555 
Epen Decades 37 Owre men consumed certeyne dayes here 
very plesauntely. 1759 Rosertson //ist, Scot. I. 11. 242 
Two years had already been consumed in fruitless negocia- 
tions. 1827 HaLtam Const. Hest. (1876) I. iti. 156 Mary 
had now consumed the best years of her life in custody. 
1842 Mrs. CartyLe Lef/. I. 181 There are generally three 
hours consumed in the drive. 1867 TrotLore Chron. 
Barset 1. xxviii. 244 She then proposed that he should .. 
call upon the squire, and thus consume his time. 

5. Rom. Low. (=consumere actionen). To ex- 
haust (a purstier’s) right of action. 

1875 Poste Gaius Contents 15 Non-statutory actions.. 
have no power at civil law of consuming or novating a right 
of action. Cf. 1880 Muirneap Gaius. 180 note. 

6. utr. a. To waste away, decay, rot, perish. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 175 To lye vnoccupyed 
. and so to perysshe, consumeand waste. 161% Bisre Fod 
xiii. 28 Hee, as a rotten thing consumeth. — Ps. xlix. 14 
Their beauty shall consume in the graue. 1632 Lirncow 
Trav. vi. 256 An Apple .. like to the colour of gold, and 
within was rotten, and would consume to powder. 1749 
Smottet?T Kegtc. v. vii, Alas! thou fading flower How fast 
thy sweets consume ! 

+b. To waste away with disease, esp. with 
‘consumption’; also, with grief, to pine. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xxi. (1495) 876 Those 
persones whyche done consume and waste. 1535 CovERDALE 
2s. vi. 7 For very inwarde grefe, I consume awaye. 1555 


CONSUMING. 


lyttle. @x66x Futter Worthies (1840) III. 400 He con- 
sumed away of a sudden, dying within a month. 1684 
Contempl. State Man 1. iv. (1699) 39 ‘The proud Man 
grieves and consumes for the Felicity of another. 

ce. To burn away, become burned to ashes. 
Also fig. with zeal, fever, etc. 

igor SuHaks. 1 //en, VI, v. iv. 92 Breake thou in peeces, 
and consume to ashes. 1702 Porr Saf/o 12 While I con- 
sume with more than Attna’s fires! 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos, Light, etc. 156 Were this body then to consume by 
itself, as it does when associated with other burning coals. 
1823 De Quincey Dice Wks, 1859 XI. 294 A great fire, in 
the midst of which was consuming the old black book. 

+7, The subjunctive was formerly used in angry 
imprecations: cf. confound you! hang you! and 
the like. [See ConsumMED 3, CoNSUMEDLY.] Ods. 

1756 W. Totpervy Hist. Two Orphans III. 187 Consume 
you, cried he; you have been mumping about.. niore than 
three weeks; go, take yourself away. 

+ Consume, v.2 Obs. [a. F. consume-r, variant 
form of consummer, consommer, ad. L. consum- 
mare to CONSUMMATE; cf. CONSOMME. 

The proper F. repr. of L. consummére is consommer 
(14th c. in Littré), but this was often spelt after its L. 
original, conser, and by consonant-simplification coz- 
sumer. It was thus brought into association with L. con- 
simére; the senses of the two verbs came also into contact 
in the notion ‘finish, constructively or destructively’, and 
during 15-16th c. both were entirely merged in the forms 
consomuter, consumer, consumer. Subsequently they 
have been partly differentiated ; but consommer with its 
derivatives consommation, etc. still retains the sense of 
‘consume victuals’, which belongs etymologically to con- 
sumer. Cf. Consumation. In English, the confusion, which 
we originally received from Fr., was rectified at the Revival 
of Leaining in the 16th c.] 

trans. To consummate, accomplish, complete. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 425/2 Saynt demetryen .. con- 
sumed there his marterdom, /éid. 431/4 God that wold 
benewrely consume his lyf. .sente to hym an axes contynuel., 
1soz Ord. Crysten Men v. vii. (W. de W. 1506) 425 The 
yeres a thousande .v. hondred. .after the Incarnacyon of our 
lorde this present buoke was fyrst consumed. 1541 R. 
CorLanp Galyen’s Terap. Pref. 2 Ajb, The one is holpen, 
made perfyte, and consumed by the other. 

Consumed (kfnsiz-md), Af/. a. 
v1 +-ED.] 

1. Used up, burnt up, wasted, spent, eaten up. 

1601 Suaxs. Ad/’s H’el7 v.iii. 38 Not one word more of the 
consumed time. 1885 Law Times LX XIX. 130/1 Vestries 
consumed witb gluttony and personal animosities. 

+2. Wasted with disease; suffering from con- 
sumption. Ods. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence (1890) 17 A man bat is almoost 
al consumed and waastid in al his body. 1572 J. Jones 
Bathes of Bath w. 27b, Yong men, leane, consumed .. 
must eschue the bathes. 1655 C. Bennet Alowfel’s Health's 
Improv. (1746) 259 They recover sick and consumed Persons. 

3. =‘ Confounded’, as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike. b. as adv. = CONSUMEDLY. Oés. 

1707 Farqunar Beaux’ Strat. u. ii, The Roads are con- 
sumed deep. 1756 W. Totpervy /fest. Two Orphans I. 
128 Those justices are consumed arbitrary folks. 1779 
Sylph 1.19 A consumed long string of past transactions, 
that bore me to death. [I have met with expressions like 
‘a consumed fool’. F. Hall.) 


Consumedly (kgnsiz-médli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2: cf. CoNSUME v. 7; probably sometimes 
associated with consummately.] Excessively, ex- 
tremely, hugely. 


App. at first = confoundedly, as an expression of execra- 
tion or dislike; slang of ¢1700, which has been handed 
down by the dramatists of that day, and become a literary 
affectation. 

1707 FarquHar Beaux’ Strat.u.i, Sudlen. My Head akes 
consumedly. 1707 Cisser Double Gallant ww. sp. xvi, That 
Woman .. is most consumedly mistaken. 1774 P. Parsons 
Newmarket Il. 22 His head (like Sullen's in the play) 
began to ake consumedly, 1826 Scott Woedst. xv, The 
place smells of sulphur consumedly. 1872 Brack Adv. 
Phaeton xviii. 254 A small parlour smelling consumedly of 
gin and coarse tobacco, 1879 McCartuy Own Times 11. 
313 Jokes which set the company laughing consumedly. 


Consu'meless, 2. oct. [see -LESs.J. Un- 
consumable. 

1635 QuarLes Ayv6Z, 1, xiv. (1818) 190 Look, sister. .how 
the purple waves Scald their consumeless bodies. 

Consumer (kgnsizma1). [f. Consumx v.21] 

1. He who or that which consumes, wastes, 


squanders, or destroys. 

1535 CoverDALE Jad, iii. 11, I shal reproue the consumer 
for youre sakes. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 24 It isa great 
Consumer of Time. 1825 Lytton Fadkland 67 Your sleep 
is not turned. .into the very consumer of life. 

2. Pol. Econ. One who uses up an article pro- 
duced, thereby exhausting its exchangeable value : 
opposed to producer. 

1745 De Foe's Hing. Tradesman (1841) 1. Introd. 2 And wy 
the retailer to the last consumer. 1757 Jos. Harris Cozxs 37 
All men are in some degree consumers of foreign coinmo- 
dities. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 
343 Every man is a consumer, and ought to be a producer. 

Consuming (kfnsi#miy), vd/. sb. [f as prec. 
+-ING 1] The action of the vb. ConsuME ; burn- 
ing up, using up; wasting, spending ; destroying. 

1538 StarkeV England 1. iil. 96 The consumyng of gold 
upon postys and wallys. 1544 Supplic. (Ten. V1I/ (1871) 52 
There is noo ende of consumrynge of substaunce. 1618 
Botton Florus u. xvi. 140 The remayne of these con- 
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Epen Decades 53 Fogeda also through the maliciousnes of | summings. @ 1631 Donne in Selec?. (1840) 06 A consuming 


the veneine consumed and was dryed vp by lyttle and | of the enemy, not a weakening only. 
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CONSUMING. 


a talanta 1951 My name that was a healing, it is changed. 
My name is a consuming. ; 

Consuming, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -1NG °.] 

1. Burning up, wasting, destroying, cte. 

1535 Coverpa.e Ps. xviili].8 A consumynge fyre. 1578 
Lyre Dodoens 1. \vi. 83 Fretting and consuming sores. 1 
Dryvven Ann. Mirah, Ded. (Globe) 37 A consuming pesti- 
lence, and a more consuming fire. 1863 Kincrake Crimea 
(1876) I. xvii. 378 The consuming evil of a vast standing 
ays ‘ é : 

2. Enduring consumption, wasttng, or combustion. 

1699 Cart. Cowrry Voy. (1729) 14 A very sick ship, no 
man being free from the scurvy, and in a consuming con- 
dition. 1821 Snettey /fed/as 507 Our..path.. Was beacon’d 
.. By our consuming transports. 

Hence Consumingly adv., Consu‘mingness. 

aigqz Wyatt in Jottel’s Misc. (Arb.) 59, I dye, though 
not incontinent, By processe, yet consumingly. 1662 J. 
Sparrow tr. Behmen's Rem. Whks., Consid. upon Stiefel 23 
The Soul .. giveth forth out of the Consnmingnesse .. the 
High Light. 1683 Porpace Alyst, Div. 118 This Iire- 
essence .. in its Fierceness, Consumingness, and self-eleva- 
tion. 1875 McCosu Scot. Philos. xvii. 110 He is cun- 
sumingly earnest in visiting. 

Consummate (kfnsy-met, kp‘nsumet’, 2. Also 
6-7 -at, 7 -sumate. [ad. L. consummdt-us brought 
to the highest degree, perfect, complete, consum- 
mate, pa. pple. of constmmdre \sce next). As to 
pronunciation, see the vb. ] 

A. as pa. pple. 

+1. Completed, perfected, fully accomplished. 
Obsolescent. 

1471 Riecey Comp. Adch. 1. in Ashm. (1652) 133 And alsoe 
thy Bace perfytly consummate. 1530 Patsc. 495/2 ‘This 
worke that hath ben so longe in hande is nowe at the laste 
consommate. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss, xin. 284 Till righteous 
fate Upon the Wuoers’ wrongs were consummate. a 1626 
Be. AnpREwes Serm:, :1661) 9a, Consummate it shall be, 
but not yet. 1752 Younc #rothers in. i, Guilt, begun, must 
fly To guilt consummate, to be safe. 1767 BLACKSTONE 
Comm, 11. 128 The hnsband by the birth of the child be- 
comes tenant by the curtesy f/tfafe..but his estate is not 
cousnmmate till the death of the wife. 1832 AusTIN Jurispr. 
(1879) I. vi. 330 A fraction of a community already con- 
sunimate or complete, 

+2. Of marrtage : =CONSUMMATED, Obs. 

¢1§30 in Fiddes Life Wolsey (1726) 1. 171 The Matry- 
monie was consummate by that Act. 1599 SHaxs. AZnch 
«ldo mt. ii. 2, I doe but stay till your marriage be con- 
suinmate. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. iv. v. 434 Not ratified 
onely, but consummate by carnal knowledge. 1765 Biack- 
STONE Com. 1.435 Marriages contracted .. in the face of 
the church, and consummate with bodily knowledge. 

B. adj. 

+1. Summed up, finished ; having in it finality. 

¢1430 tr. 7. & AKempis 107 Holde a short and a con- 
summate worde: Leve all & pou shalt finde all; forsake 
couetynge and pou shalt finde rest. 


2. Complete, perfect: a. of things. arch. 

1527 R. Tuorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 ‘There lacke 
many thinges that a consummate Carde [=map] should haue. 
1667 Mitton 7% ZL. v. 481 Last the bright consummate 
floure Spirits odorous breathes. 1743 Fircoinc ¥. Wild 1. 
i, A perfect or consummate pattern of human excellence. 
1868 M. Patrison Academ. Org. v.19 In Oxford. .degrees 
in arts were not final or consummate degrees, but steps on 
the road .. to the doctor's degree. 

b. of persons: Complete; accomplished, su- 
premely qualified. 

1643 Mitton Divorce 11. iii. (1851) 69 What a consummat 
and most adorned Pandora was bestow'd upon Adam. 1725 
Pope Oddyss. 1v. 283 Form’d by the care of that consummate 
sage. 1758 Cuesterr. Leff. 1V. 126 The dignity and im- 
portance of a consummate Minister. 1789 BersHam Ess. 
I. xvi. 304 Those consummate generals, Condé, Turenne, 
and Luxemburg. 1848 Macautay ///s¢. Eng. II. 50 The 
consummate hypocrite. 1878 Brownixc /oc!s Crotsic 67 
Step thou forth Second consummate songster ! 

3. Perfect, of the highest degree or quality ; 
supreme; utmost. Usually of qualities, or states, 
as consummate bliss, skill, wisdom, etc. 

1§26 Pilger, Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 231 b, To knowe the god 
omnipotent is the consummate iustyce. 1644 Mitton A reof. 
56 The most consummat actofhis fidelity. 1695 Woopwarp 
Nat. Hist. Earth w. (1723) 94 The most consummate and 
absolute Order and Beauty. 1704 Hearne Duct. ///st. 
‘1714) I. 406 A consummate skill in Arithmetic. 1725 
Watts Legic u. ¥. § 4 Consummate folly. 1805 Worpsw. 
Prelude ww. (1889) 259/1 ‘That day consummate happiness 
was mine, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 271 Conducted 
with consummate ability. 1880 BEaconsrieLD Endym. 
Ixxiii. 340 Little dinners, consummate and select. 1876 M. 
Davies Unorth. Lond. 371 {t was a consummate sermon. 

+4. ?=Consumen 2, Consumpr. Obs, 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vin. 298 Lixivia [in dropsy] 
+. are proper... but not .. for such as are consummate, and 
make a red deep coloured urine. 

[f. 


Consummate (kp'nsime't, kpnsv'me't), v. 
prec., or L. consummal-, ppl. stem of consummire 
to sum up, make up, complcte, finish, f. cov- al- 
together + sma sum, sumsmus highest, utmost, 
supreme, extreme, etc. ‘The ppl. adj. consummate 
Was in earlier use than the vb., and after thc latter 
came into use, continued for some timc to be used 
as its pa. pple., until succeedcd in this capacity 
by consummated. The pronunciation consz-mmale 
is given in all the dictionaries until within the last 
few years, but co-nswmmate is now prevalent: sec 
CosTeMpLaTE. In the adj. consu'mmate is still 
usual], though co-vstemmate is oftcn said.]} 
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1. trans. To bring to completion vor full accom- 
plishment ; to accomplish, fulfil, complete, finish. 

1530 PALsG. 495/2, I consommate, | make a full ende of 
a thyng, ye consumme,  1§80 Lyty /uphnes (Arb.) 450 
(This} brought greater desire to them, to consumate them. 
1§95 SNAKS. Fohn v. vii. 95 To consummate this businesse 
happily. 1610 //istrio-m.t. 214 Vhe Sunne heere riseth in 
the East witl: us .. And so hee consummates his cireled 
course In the Ecliptick line. 1632 tr. Bruel’s Praxis Med. 
399 This disease is consummated and brought to its full 
ripenes in 24 houres. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 25 God 
also consummated the Universe in six days. 1725 Pore 
Odyss. xx. 18 And let the Peers consuinmate the disgrace. 
1798 Soutury Wife of Fergus Poems II. 108 As if I knew 
not what niust cousummate My glory! 1835 LBrowntnc 
Paracelsus u. 48 ‘Vhis done..to perfect and consununate 
all..I would supply all chasnis with music. 1837 ‘itktwac. 
Greece IV. xxx, 158 Lysander was eager to consummate 
his victory. 

+b. To make an end of, or put an cnd to, by 
doing away with. Ods, 

1634 Sir T, Heenert Trav. 135 Arbela, where he [Darius} 
consummated life and monarchie. «@ 1649 Cnas. I Wks. 
292 What more speedy way was there to consuminate those 
distractions then by a personal treaty. 1649 Futter Just 
Man's Fun. 24 God would .. consummate this miserable 
world, put a period to the dark night. 

2. To complete murrzage by sexual intercourse. 

1540 Act 32 /len. VIII, c. 25 Your maieste .. maie.. con- 
tract and consummat matrimonie wyth any woman. 1709 
Steere Tatler No. 11 ?5 Prince Nassau. .consummated on 
the 26th of the last Month his Marriage with the beauteous 
Princess of Hesse-Cassel. 1766 Gotpsm. Vic. IV. xxxi, [ler 
aunt .. had insisted that her nuptials with Mr, Thornhill 
should be consummated at her house. 1823 Lincarp ///sf. 
Eng. V1. 202 That the marriage between Arthur and Catha- 
rine had been consunmated. 

b. adbsol. 

1748 H. Watroe Corr, (1837 I. 128 They consummated 
at her house, 1762 Scrarton /ydostan (1770) 17 They are 
married in their infancy; and consummate at fourteen on 
the male side, and ten or eleven on the female. 1771 Cou- 
templative Man 1.27 Her Wighness was obliged to con- 
summate at a lonely..Cottage, to avoid being discovered. 

+3. To make perfect ; to perfect. Ods. 

11535 Goodly Prymer (1834) 165 After they are consummate 
in all kind of virtue.) 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) //cé. v. 9 Being 
consummated, he became, to all that obey him, the cause of 
eternal salvation. 1678 A. Lovee tr. La Fontaine's Mit. 
Duties Cavalry 79 Consummated in the experience of War. 

4. intr. (for refl.) To fulfil or perfect itself. 

1839 Baitey Festus (1848) p. xvi, From the first These 
things were fixed, and are and aye shall be Consummating. 
1844 Mrs. Brownine Vision of Poets, Room .. for new 
hearts to come Consummating while they consume. 

Consummated (kpnsimeitéd), ff7, 2. [f. 
prec. vb. + -ED.] 

1. Perfected ; completed ; finished. 

1647 W. Browne Polex. 1. 347 Intire and consummated 
felicities. 1687 A. Lovet tr. Bergerac’s Com. I ist.1.175 
A true and consummated Philosopher. 1702 Ang. 7heo- 
Phrastus 29 Avast ability, and a consummated experience. 
1801 SouTHEY /ha/aéa uu. xxvi, To deluge o’er with no 
abating flood Our consummated world. 1833 I. Taytor 
Fanat. ii. 39 The pleasure of consummated revenge. 1866 
J. H. Newman Gerontius iv. 34 How..the consummated 
Saints See God in heaven. ; 

+2. Completely decomposed. Cf. Consume v.! 
1d.) Obs, 

1693 Evetvn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. 11. 66 An equal 
quantity of Soil or small, old, consummated Dung. 

Consummately, adv. [f. ConsumMatTE a. 
+-LY2.] Completely, perfectly ; in the highest 
degree. 

1613 SALKELD Treat. .{ugels 122 But this could not be 
so, that hee was created so consummately perfect. a 1711 
Ken /lymnus Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1.65 Her Heav’nly 
Babe she held in her Embrace, Consummately to bless the 
Holy Place. 1771 Funius Lett. liv. 288 Vhis consummately 
bad man. 1839 Hatram Hist. Lit. wv... § 68 Consum- 
mately impudent. 1880 Beaconsrietp Endym. v. 24 
Though her mien was in general haughty, she flattered 
Zenobia and consummately. 

Consummating (kpnsimeltin), vd7. sb. [f. 
CONSUMMATE v, +-ING1,] The action of complet- 
ing or perfecting ; consummation. 

1555 J. HarpesFetp in Bonner //omilies 43 ‘To the perfyt- 
ynge, or consummating of the holy ons. a 1618 Raceicu 
-Vahomet (1637) 131 The time .. for the consummating cf 
the intended marriage. 1660 7ria/ Regic. 46 That which 
was the Consummating of all, that Bloody Warrant. 

Consummating, ///.c. [f. as prec. + -ING ?.] 
That consummates ; completing, perfecting. 

1616 CiiarMan J/nseus 395 When the consummating hours 
had crown’d The down-right nuptials. 1701 Brvertey 
A poc. Quest. 12 The Consuminating Judgments of its Utter, 
and Final Destruction. 1823 Sournny //tst. Penins. War 
I. 182 He committed his last and consummating folly, by 
appealing to the very tyrant, etc. 1876 Moztey Univ. 
Serim. ii, 41 The consummating act of national apostasy. 


Consummation (kpynsimetfan). Forms: 5 
-sommacion, -sumacyon, 5-6 -su(m’macion, 6 
-acyon, 6- consummation. [a. OF. consomma- 
lion (-somation, -sumalion’, ad. 1.. consummalion- 
em, n. of action f. cons«mmare to complete, Cox- 
SUMMATE, Finally conformed to the L. spelling.] 

1. The action of completing, accomplishing, ful- 
filling, finishing, or ending. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. 1. vii. (1495) 34 After pur- 
gacion foloweth illunynacion, perfeccion and consumma- 


cicn. ax400 Cow, Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 198 All that hath 
herd this consuminacion Of this pagent. 1490 Caxton 


CONSUMPT. 


fineydos vy. (1890) 22 For the consommacion of the said 
sacrifyce. 1546 in Micary’s clnat. (1888) App. iii, 129 “The 
ereceion & consuimacion of the newe hospytall in Smythfeld 
for the pore. a@ 1665 J. Goopwin ftlled w, the Spirtt (1867) 
202 Between the beginning and cousummation or finishing 
of it. 1667 Perrys Diary 11879) 1V. 467 He did expect to 
hear from Bredah the consummation of the peace. She 

Sancrort //ist, U.S. VIL. xx. 298 The king .. urged the 
instant consummation of the treaty. 

b. The completton of marriage by sexual inter- 
coursc, 

¢ 1g30 in Iriddes Life Wolsey (1726 ut. 171 Nothing was so 
muche desyred of bothe there parents, as the Consuinmation 
of the said act. 1548 ele? 2 3 Aidw. V/, c. 23 § 2 Sentence 
for Matrimony, commanding Solemnization, Cohabitation, 
Consummation and Tractation as becometh Man and Wife 
to have. 1706 Farquuar Arcr, Officer 1. i, She would have 
the wedding before consummation. 1879 M. Pattison 
Milton 58 Vhe suggestion ..is that Milton’s young wife 
refused hin the consummation of the marriage. 

2. Completion, conclusion, as an event or condi- 
tton; cnd; death. 

147§ CAxTon Jason 4 They visyted temples and oracles 
unto the consummacion of their dayes. 1483 — Ca/o [1 ij, 
Dethe is consumacyon and ende of al payne and laboure. 
1611 SUaks. Cyd. 1v. ii. 280 Quiet consumation haue, And 
renowned be thy graue. 1677 Ilate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 
ix. 217 [Vhey] held that it put a total Consummation unto 
things in this lower World. 1795 Soutnrty Vis. Waid Or- 
feans 1. 180 This is his consummation! 1840 Mrs. Browx- 
ING Drama of ate, Death’s consummation crowns com- 
pleted life. 

e. esp. in consummation of the world, of all 
things, etc. (Somctimes with the subsidiary notion 
of accomplishment of a ‘dispensation’, or of de- 
struction.) 

1s41 Brecon Mews out of Heaven Wks. (1843) 55 Ile will 
be with you even to the very consummation and end of the 
world. 1585 Ane. SAnpys Sermz. (1841) 352 The time .. of 
the general consummation of all things 1s left uncertain. 
1629 SymurrR Sfir. Posie 1. vi. 23 At the consummation of 
the world, when the number of the Elect shall be perfected. 
1777 Puiesttey Matt, & Spir. (1782) I. xvii. 201 At the 
general consummation of all things. 1875 Lyete /’rinc. 
Geol, 1. 1. iii. 45 ‘The decline of our System, and its future 
consummation by fire. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. Il. 262 
Anything short of the final consummation, 

3. The action of perfecting ; the conditton of full 
and perfect devclopinent, perfection, acme, 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 14 b, The consummacyon 
& perfeccyon of holynes. 1§52 Bk. Com. Irayer, Burial, 
That we .. may haue our perfect consummacion and blisse. 
1713 STEELE Lnglishiman No.10 64 {tis the Consummation 
of all Crimes to be impudent. 1827 Harr Guesses Ser. 1. 
(1873) 548 The consummation of Heathen virtue. 1856 R. 
A. VauGHan Mystics 11860) I. 93 Such return .. is the con- 
summation of the creature. 

4. A condition in which desires, aims, and 
tendencies are fulfilled; crowning or fitting end; 


goal. 
> 

160z SuHaxs. Ham. mi. i. 63 "Tis a consummation Deuoutly 
to be wish’d, 1838 Dickens .Vich. Nick. xi, The probability 
of Miss Nickleby’s arriving at this happy consummation. 
1851 Cartyce Sferding mW. ii. (1872) 91 Radicalism .. had 
come to its Consummation, and vanished from him in a 
tragic manner. 1886 Morrey Pastison’s Jem. Crit. Misc. 
{{I. 137 Nothing ..was done towards making the desired 
consummation a certainty. ; : 

Consummative ‘kpns’me'tiv, kgnsy'mitiv), 
a. [ad. L. type*constonmaliv us prob. used in med. 
or mod.L.), f. consummal- ppl. stem of constem- 
madre to CONSUMMATE + -1VE.]  Llaving the faculty 
of consummating, tending to consummate ; com- 


pletory, final. 

1683 E. Hooxer Pref. Ep. Porduge's Mystic Div. 71 Peace 
and Truth (a Conjunction which I wold ever call Copulativ, 
and make, if I could, perpetuously Consummativ’, 1702 
S. Parker tr. Tully's de Finibus 225 The Amplitudines 
Bonorum, or Consummative Goods. 1836-7 Str W. [lam- 
won WMetaph. vi. (1859) 1. 98 This mental reconstruction 
is, therefore, the final, the consummative procedure of 
philosophy. 1852 — Dyscuss. (1853) 21 note, Vhe consum- 
native union of the two had not been attempted, 

l{ence Consummatively a/v., Consummative- 


ness si. 

1624 Donne Seri, xvit. 163 If we speak effectually and 
consummatively. 1653 Gaupen //tcrasf. 279 There is 
nothing usefull or commendable in any other way .. which 
is not inclusively, eminently, and consummatively in a well- 
ordered Episcopacy. 17or Bever.ey A foc. Quest. 9 Of the 
Amplitude, and Consummativeness of it. 

Consummator (kpgnsdmeits:. [n. of agent 
from L. consummadre to CONSUMMATE: sce -or.]} 
One who consummates or brings to perfection. 

1624 Br. Moustacu New Gagg 142 Christ..crowne of our 
felicitie..and consummator of our gloric. 1768 Life of Sap- 
skull 11. 47 To be the consummator of her nuptials. 1833 
New Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 136 She is the consum- 
mator of that undefinable species of wit which we should 
call .. the sfang of good society. 

Consummatory, <. 
-ORY.] = CONSUMMATIVE, 

1648 ‘I. Verax’ Relat. & Obserz. 1. 147 Secret Examina- 
tions .. some preparatory only . and some consummatory, 
laying the Axe to the root at the first blow. 1817 G. 5S. 
Fastr Light Dissert. (1845) 1. 357 Unless we allow the pre- 
paratory and shadowy Levitical Church to be privileged 
infinitely above the consummatory and substantual Chris- 
tian Church. 

+Consumpt, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. consumpt-us, 
pa. pple. of constimere to CONSUME.) = CONSUMED: 
as ffle. and adj. 


rare, ([f. prec.: sce 


CONSUMPT. 


©1374 Cuaucer Soeth. u. vii. 60 It is nat 3euen to knowe 
hem pat ben dede and consumpt. 1382 WycLir Fostua x. 
20 Aduersaries .. ynto the deeth alinest consumpt [1388 al- 
most wastid]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v1. i. (1495) 
187 Flesshe, fatnesse, and fayrnesse is consumpt and spended. 
1430 Lypac. Chron. Troy iv. xxxiv, Men .. longe and lene, 
Consumpt, sklendre, browne and citren hewed. 

Consumpt (kpnsy'mrt), sd. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
L. type coreszempius (-stem ; cf. szeneplits cost, ex- 
pense), f. ppl. stem of consimére to CONSUME.] 
Consumption. 

1756 Mrs. Catperwoop ¥rv77/. (1884) 82 This is but home 
consumpt. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 151 The con- 
sumpt of it [barley] in beer is but small. 1880 J. H. Burton 
Reign Q. Anne |. iv. 146 Taxes to be imposed on consumpt 
athome, 1884 S¢. Yaszes's Gaz. 8 Feb. 6/2 He placed the 
London consumpt at 86,000 bushels. 

+Consumptibi'lity. Ods. [f. next + -1Ty.] 
The quality of being consumable. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behmen'’s Rent. Wks., 1st Apol. B. 
Tylchken 69 The Light goeth forth out of that very Death, 
out of the Consumptibility forth. /did. 22. 

+ Consu'mptible, 2. Ols. [f. L. consumpt- 
ppl. stem of comswmére + -BLE.] Capable of being 
consumed, consumable. 

1579 Furke Heskins’ Parl.5: Christ gaue inconsumptible 
meate, the sacramentaries giue consumptible meate. For 
they giue but bread. 

Consumption (kgnsymPfon). [ad L. con- 
sumptton-em,n. of action f. consztm ore to CONSUME, 
perh. immediatcly from F. consumplion (14th c. 
Oresme), early var. of consomplion. To a great 
extent, the latter has in French been ousted by 
consommation, owing to the confusion in that lang. 
of consumer and consommer.] 

1. The action or fact of consuming or destroying ; 
destruction. 

1563 87 Foxe A. & Jf, (1684) ILI. 56 Christ shall sit .. at 
the right hand of God, till the consumption of the world. 
1581 Marsecx Lk. of Notes 109 In the fire they felt no con- 
sumption. 1609 Biste i Douay) Viz. xvii. 13 Are we al to 
be destroyed unto utter consumption? 1635 Pacitt C/ris- 
tianogr. 1. ii. (1636) 85 The consumption of 12 millions of 
men. 1667 WatTeRHOUSE Fire Lond. 6 No culinary fire 
being so speedy initsconsumptions. 1722 J. Macky Yourz. 
thro’ Eng. (ed. 4) I. 182 The largest Palace in the World, 
till its Consumption by Fire. 

+ 2. The dissipation of moisture by evaporation. 

c1400 Lanfrancs Cirurg. 165 Boile hem to be consump- 
cioun of be .iij. part. ¢1530 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. 
ix. 224 Boyle all thiese to-guether .. to the consumption of 
the waters. 1616 Surrt. & Marnu. Country Farite 331 
Boile them to the consumption of the one halfe. 1758 J. 5. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (177%) Aa iij, Boil them in two 
Quarts of Water, to the Consumption of the Half. 

3. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out; waste. 

1513 BrapsHaw Sé. Werdurge 1. 3509 Inher body resolued 
to naturall consumption. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 
Ded., The perpetuall vexation of Spirite, and continuall 
consumption of body, incident to every scholler. 1616 
Suret. & Markku. Comutry Farite 390 Sometimes the Oliue-. 
tree becommeth all withered, and falling into a consump- 
tion. 1677 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. iv. (1704) 148 They 
will soon bring a consumption on their fortune. 1708 
Ozert Rabelais (1737) V- 94 A Consumption in the Pocket, 
or want of Money. @1711 Ken Edsmund Poet. Wks. 1721 
II. 195 Sleep is an Anodyn by God design’d, To cure each 
Day's Consumption of the Mind. 

4. Wasting of the body by disease; a wasting 
disease ; now applied sfec. to pulmonary consump- 
tion or phthisis. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vir. xxxv. (1495) 249 Wha 
blode is made thynne..soo folowyth consumpcyon and 
wastyng. 41542 Boorpe Dyctary xxxiv. (1870) 296 Swete 
wynes be good for them the whiche be in consumpcion. 
1620 VENNER Via Recta vil. 129 Commended for those that 
haue the pthisicke, or consumption of the lungs. 1651 
Wirtie tr. Primvose’s Pop. Err. u. 88 They doe not distin- 
guish the true consumption from other diseases, but call 
every wasting of the body, aconsumption, @1806 K. Wuite 
‘Ol! thou most fatal’, Consumption! silent cheater of the 
eye. 1861 Flo. NicutincaLce Nursivg 26 That consump- 
tion is induced by the foul air of houses..is now certain. 

b. Formerly with @ and f/. (Now only when 
qualificd, as @ rapid consumption.) 

1494 Fasyan Chroz, vu. 437 Which languysshid longe in 
a consumpcion or he dyed. 1578 Lyte Dodovns 1. xlix. 71 
Lynseede mengled with hony. is good for such as are fallen 
into consumtions. 1762-71 H. Watrote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) III. 239 He died of a consumption March 
r1th, 1702. 1798 Ma.tuus /ofpud. (1878) 226 The consump- 
tions which are frequent among the common people. 1883 
G. Liovp £24 & Flow Il. 257 Cure everything, from a tooth- 
ache to a galloping consumption. 

e. fig. 

@ 1569 Kincesmy.y .Wan's Est. xiii. (1580) 105 Christ was 
sicke of that consumption, even of zeale, to make us an 
holy house to his father. 1576 I'Luminc Panopl. Efpist. 337 
Freendly services. .ceasing, freendshippe must needes be in 
daunger of a consumption. 1742 Youne Ni. 7A. vin. 30 
[iscontent.. Incurable consumption of our peace ! 

5, Wasteful expenditure, waste. 

1691 [lartciirre l/irtues xix, How oft they are allayed 
with the Consumption of a Man’s Estate. 1732 Law Serzous 
C. ii. (ed. 2) 21 The careless consumption of our time. 

6. The using up of matcrial, the usc of anything 
as food, or for the support of any proccss. 

21535 More De guat. Noviss. Wks. 80/2 That we daily 
lese by our inwarde consumpcion. 1664 EveLtyn Aad. Hort. 
(1729) 228 The consumption of that inspiriting balsamick 
Nouriture. 1726 Cuetwoop Aldv. Capt. R. Boyle 64 The 
Liquor is not inine, but I'll stand by you in the Consump- 
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tion of it. 1794 SULLIVAN I’zew Nat. 1. 165 The constant 
and immense consumption of the solar light. 1818 Jas. 
Mitt Brit. India 11. v. iv. 439 There was not rice in the 
camp for tbe consumption of a single day. 1863 TyNnpaL. 
Heat i. § 15 (1870) 14, I wish now to .. show you the con- 
sumption of heat in mechanical work. 

7. Pol. Lcon. The destructive employment or 
utilization of the products of industry. 

1662 Petty ares 11 Good accompts of our. .manufacture, 
consumption, and importation. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 
306 The Expence of Consumption of our whole People, must 
amount to 49 Millions per Annum. 1776 ADAM SMITH 
WN 1. Introd. 3 Vhose funds which .. have supplied their 
annual consumption. 1832 Bassace Econ. Alanuf. xv. 
(ed. 3) 143 Increased price will cause a diminished con- 

, sumption. 1873 Mortry Rousseau I]. 44 Those middle 
| exchanges between production and consumption. 
|b. The amount of industrial products consumed. 
| 41752 Hume £ss. §& Treat. (1777) 1. 365 The best taxes are 
such as are levied upon Consumptions, especially those of 
luxury. 1846 M<«Cuttocu Ace. Brit. Hipire (1854) 1. 621 
Exclusive of this immense home consumption, we annually 
export from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000 bushels. 
+e. Short for consumption duty: excise. Obs. 

1694 MoLeswortH Ace. Denmark (ed. 3) 93 First, The 
Customs. .Secondly, The Excise, commonly called the Con- 
sumption; which is upon Tobacco, Wine, Salt, Grain, etc. 
and all Eatables and Drinkables brougbt into any ‘Town. 

8. Rom. Law. (= consumplio actionis), Ex- 
haustion of a right of action. 

1875 Poste Garus iv. Comm. (ed. 2) 575 The novation or 
consumption whereby a right of action was extinguished or 
annihilated. /ézd@. 579 Extinctive (ipso jure) consumption 
of a right of action vanished with the formulary system. 
Jbid. A plaintiff who lost his cause .- by consumption of 
process (duration of suit for eighteen months, or termina- 
tion of przetorship). Cf. 1880 Muirneap Gains 480. 

9. attrib. 

17.. Lapy M. W. Montacue Lef?¢. II. xliv. 16 The con- 
sumption cough, so common in London, 

+ Consu'mptional, 2. Ods. [f. prec.+-aL.] 
Of or belonging to consumption, consumptive. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Vax Helmont's Oriat, 221 Ptysical or 
consumptional persons. 

+Consu'mptionary, 2. Obs. [-ary.] =prec. 

1653 Gaupen //ierasp. To Rdr. 18 Poore mortals and 
consumptionary Christians tear others, and tire out them- 
selves. 1660 — Brounrig 206 Being consumptionary, and 
so likely to die without child. 

+ Consu‘mptioner. (ds. 
= CONSUMER (of commodities). 

1662 Petty Ta.ves 26 The tax doth ultimately light upon 
the landlord and the consumptioners. 1682 J. Coins 
Salt 74 They become Consumptioners of our Native Com- 
modities. @ 1734 Nortu Lives I11. 162 Not only of mer- 
chants importers but of consumptioners, retailers, etc. 

+Consumptionish, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Con- 
SUMPTION 56. +-ISH.] Tending to the disease con- 
sumption ; consumptive ; phthisical. 

1655 Futrer Ch. Hist, vin. iil. § 23 Of their consumption- 
ish, and ever-dying King. «@ 1661 — lWVorthies 1. 66 A 
whyning voice, puiling spirit, consumptionish body. 

+ Consu'mptionous, a. Ods. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -OUS.] = CONSUMPTIVE. 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. vin. ii. § 7 Sensible of the con- 
sumptionous state of his body. ‘ 

Consumptive (kpnsv'm'tiv), a. and sd. [f. L. 

| consumpl- ppl. stem of constiméere + -IVE. Cf. mod. 
F. consomptif.] A. adj. 

1. Having a tendency to consume; wasteful, de- 
structive. 

1664 Evetyn Sylva (1679) 20 If ..he shall esteem it too 
consumptive of time. ols Marvert Corr. Wks. 1872-5 
II. 330 To manage such athing as this in letters was a thing 
too tedious and consumptive. 1860 Gosse Row. Nat. Hist. 
106 The consumptive energy of the termites, or white ants. 

b. Wasteful of money, expensive, costly. 

1748 Watrote Lett. H. Mann (1834) Il. clxxxvii. 225 
Operas are the only consumptive entertainment. 

+2. Consisting in, or characterized by, being 
consumed. QOés. 

1647 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery u. 1. § 8 Consumptive 
Offerings to Saints. 1651 — Holy Dying iv. § 8 They that 

| twnake consumptive oblations. 1664 H. More AZyst. Znzg. 
327 The ancient Heathen burnt incense to their Gods, which 
is a consumptive Sacrifice. 

+ 3. Liable to be consumed or to decay ; perish- 
able. Obs. 

1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V.u.74 According 
to the nature of all consumptive bodies like ours. 

4. Affected by wasting disease ; wasted, sickly, 
reduced. 

1655 GuRNALI. Cho. 22 Arm. Ded., The consumptive body 
of this our Nation, hath lost so much of her best blood and 
spirits. @1711 Ken Axnodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 437 
The Sun, which.. Faint and consumptive Ardours cast. 
1760 Beattie /’oems (1831) 193 Love has not injur’'d my 
consumptive flocks. 

5. spec. Relating or belonging to pulmonary 
consumption. 

1670 CLARENDON Contempé. on /s. Tracts (1727) 373 A deep 
consumptive sickness. 1747 WESLEY Pr711. Plysic (1762) 51 
A consumptive Cough. 1827 Pottok Course 7.111. 107 Sin, 
with cold, consumptive breath, 

b. Of persons: Having a tendency to, or affected 
with, consumption. : 

1660 Pepys Diary 17 July, An old consumptive man. 

| 197567 tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 418 The consumptive 
patients have their particular ward. 1882 Miss Brappon 
Mt. Royal U1. i, 3 He is consumptive and has not many 
years to live, 


[f. as prec. + -ER.] 


CONTABESCENCE. 


+6. Pecuniarily reduced, spent. Oés. 

1753 SMoLLeTT Ct, Fathom xiii, Her finances, which he 
knew to be in a most consumptive condition. 1758 —~ Hisé, 
Exg. (1800) II. 139 Considering the consumptive state of 
his finances. 

7. Comm, Of or for consumption of produce, 

Consumptive deniand: a demand for purposes of con- 
sumption, as opposed to a speculative demand. 

1864 Daily Tel. 5 Nov., A fair consumptive demand for 
wheat. 1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Feb. 2/2 Indications that the 
world has overtaken in consumptive power the output of 
our machinery. 1888 Glasgow Herald 29 Aug., Indian 
corn met a fair consumptive sale at late rates. 

8. Comd., as consumptive-looking. 

1876 Geo. ELiot Dan, Der. III. xxxviii. 132 The con- 
sumptive-looking Jew. . 

B. sé. {elliptical use of the adj.] 

+1. A consumptive or corrosive agent. Olds. 

1676 Hace Contempl. 1. 8 The great consumptives that do 
..exhaust that time. 1758 J. S. Le Drau's Observ. Surg. 
(1771) 323, 1..dressed it..with the Consumptive, to destroy 
the fungous Flesh. — : 

2. A consumptive patient or person. 

1666 G. Harvey Jlorb, Angl. (1672) 2 The Spring is bad 
for Consumptives. 1880 VERN. Lee Stud. Jtaly 1. ili. 126 
Where consumptives are sent to revive or to die. 

Hence Consu'mptively ad/v., Consu'mptive- 
ness. 

1697 T. NevettT Consumptions 61 My advice to the con- 
sumptive or consumptively inclined. 1730-6 Baitey ‘folio’, 
Consumptiveness, wasting condition or quality. 1755 Joun- 
son, C onsumpliveness, a tendency to consumption. 

Consumptivity (kensymti-viti). [f. prec. + 
-1tY.] Consumptive tendency; consumptiveness. 

1889 Galton Natural [nherttance 181 A condition which 
we may call ‘consumptivity’, for want of a better word, 
may exist without showing any outward sign. 1889 Nature 
25 Apr. 604 To arrange parents and children in a graduated 
scale of ‘ consumptivity ’. 

+Consumptuous, a. Obs. [f. L. type con- 
sumptu-s (see CONSUMPT) + -oUS.] Consumptive. 

1601 Cuester Love's AZart. lv. (1878) 94 The weakned 
body that..fals away in consumptuous sort. 1659 GAUDEN 
Tears of Ch. 262 No wonder if the whole constitution of 
Religion grow wexk, ricketly and consumptuous. 

+Con-supre'me, a. Obs. [see Con-.] Con- 
jointly supreme. 

1716 M. Davies Athen, Brit. ui. Crit. Hist. 53 They did 
not believe Christ's con-supreme Godhead, no more than the 
Socinians. 

+ Consurre‘ction. Oés. rave. [ad. L. con- 
surrection-em, n. of action f. L. consurgére to 
arise together.] Rising together or along wz?/ 
(others). 

¢1620 Epitaph in Beckley Church, Oxfordshire, [Anne 
Croke] .. expecting consurrection with the just. 1730-6 

3AILEY (folio), Consurrection, a rising up of many together 
for the sake of reverence. . -. 

+Conswutile, a. Ols.—° [ad. L. consiitil-ts 
sewed together, f. conszcre, consit- to sew together.] 
‘That is sewed together ’ (Bailey 1730-6). 

Hence in Jounxson, and later Dicts. 

+Consu'ture. Obs.—° [ad. L. type *consiilitra, 
f. consit-: see prec.] ‘A sewing together ’ (Bailey 
1730-0), 

+ Conswade, humorous (d7a/.) for PERSUADE. 
[But cf. L. consuddére.] 

1s99 Peete Sir Clyom. (Rtldg.) 515/2 Chave a cur here, 
an a were my vellow, cha must him conswade. 

+ Conswa'p, v. Obs. rare—'.  [f. Con- mean- 
ing completion + Swap to strike.] ¢vavs. ? To 
knock on the head. : 

1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 36 Till this Domine Dewse- 
ace be conswapped, and sent with .. a scrowle in his hand 
to saint Peter. 

Conswetude, obs. f. CONSUETUDE. 

+Co'nsy. Obs. Cookery. Also conisye, councye, 
eouns., [Of uncertain form and origin: F. conc7s, 
L. concisus cut up, has been suggested.J An 
ancient mode of cooking capons cut into small 
pieces, stewed, seasoncd, and coloured with saffron. 

2a1400 Forme of Cury xxii. (Pegge, 1780) 20 Capons in 
Concy [Ed. says ‘Concys 22 seems to be a kind of sauce 
MS. Ed. 6, but the recipe there is different ’]. ¢ 1420 Liber 
Cure Coc. (1862) 24 Capons in Conisye [ printed covisye] 
Take Capons and sethe hom wele, And hew hom smalle 
ilkadele, etc. ¢1440 Axc. Cookery in Housel. Ord. (1790) 
431 Capons in Consy [/rixted Confy]. Take capons and 
roste hom..and choppe hom on gobettes. .colour hit wythe 
saffron. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (Napier, 1882) 116 To mak 
capons in couns tak a capon, etc...colour it with saffron, 

Consyence, -ens, obs. ff. CONSCIENCE. 

+ Consy‘mpathite. Ols. [Cox- + SYMPATHY 
+-1TE.] One that has fellow sympathies. : 

1616 Lane Sgr.'s Tale x. 292 And thinges of sympathie 
binn quicklie known, thoughe farr off, to consympathites 
ythrowne. ; 

+ Cont, v. Obs. rare. [App. f. Gr. kovrds, L.. 
conlus, a barge-pole, punting-pole.] To punt (a 
boat, or barge): see Quant, KENT. . 

1685 Petry in PAil. Trans, XVI. No. 198. 658 The Art 
of Conting, Rowing and Sailing of all the several sorts of 
Vessels. 

Cont, obs. f. Count z. 

Contabescence (kentabe-séns’. [ad. L. type 
*conlabescentia, n. of state f. contabéscent-: see next 
and -ENcE. So, F. contabescence (in Littré).] 


CONTABESCENT. 


+1. A general wasting away, decay, atrophy. 
Oés. in general sense. 

1650 tr. Caussin'’s Ang. Peace 44 Such a cruel Warre.. 
creeping as it were with a slow contabescence .. eats up all 
things. 1654 CHaRLETON Physiol. 235 All..odorous bodies, 
in the tract of a few years, confess a suhstantiall Conta- 
bescence, or decay of Quantity. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Con- 
tabescence, same as Contabescentia..anold tern for atrophy, 
consumption, marasmus, or any wasting of the body. 

2. Bot. Partial or total suppression of pollen 
formation in the anthers of flowers. See next. 

1869 Masters beget. Teratelogy(Ray Soc.), 1888 ITen- 
stow Orig. Flor, Struct, 275 The phenomenon called con- 
tahescence by Giirtner. . 

Contabescent (kpntabe:sént), 2. [ mod. ad. L. 
conlabescent-em, pr. pple. of contabesctre to waste 
away, be consumed. Introduced as a botanical 
term by Gartner, Bettrijge ser Aenniniss der Be- 
frauchtung (1844) 116.) Wasting away, atrophied ; 
in Bot. characterized by contabescence. 

1868 Darwin slain. §& Plo under Domest. (1875) 11. 149 
In contabescent plants the female organs are seldom af- 
fected. 1877 — Forms of Fl. 193 Many of the anthers 
were either shrivelled or contained brown and tough or 
pulpy matter, without any good pollen-grains, and they 
never shed their contents; they were in the state designated 
by Girtner as contabescent. 

Conta‘blature. rare. [f. L. contabuldt- (sce 
next) after /adlature.] = CONTABULATION. 

1827 Aikman tr. Buchanan's Hist, Scot. 1. . 128 By a 
contablature of lies a bridge will be erected for bringing 
back those fugitive Brenni. 

+ Conta‘bulate, v. Ods. rare. Also 7 eo- 
tabulate. [ad. L. contabilaf- ppl. stem of con- 
tabulare to cover with boards, to floor, f. con- + 
tabula board, plank.] /rvaxs. To floor with boards. 
In quot. 1654 fg. 

2623 Cockeram, Coladufale, to planch. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes wr. ii. 71 Bedcoards and boards are the best 
flesh-firmers, consolidating and contabulating his Body. 
1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., Contabniate, to plank or floor with 
boards, to joyn together. 1721 in Baitey. 1755 in JouNson, 

t+ Contabula‘tion. Obs. rave. [ad. L. con- 
tabulation-em a joining together of boards, a floor 
or story of boards, f. cos/abzlit-: see prec.) ‘A 
joining of boards together; a boarding, a floor’ 
(Johnson). In quot. 1613 fg. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 15 In the admirable contabu- 
lation or composition of the whole. 1706 Prittips, Cor- 
tabulation, a joyning of Boards together, a boarding or 
planking ; a Floor, a Timber-Frame. 1742 in Baitey. 

Contac(k, -tak(e, var. of ContEck, Ods., strife. 

Contacowre, var. of ConTECKER. Ods. 

Contact (kp ntékt). (ad. L. cortact-us (2-stem) 
touching, contact, f. comtact- ppl. stem of conting- 
ere to touch (each other) : cf. F, cotact (in Cotgr.).] 

1. The state or condition of touching ; the mutual 
relation of two bodtcs whose external surfaces touch 
each other. Hence /o de or come tn (into) contact, 

1626 Bacon Sy/va(J.\, The desire of return into the body; 
whereupon followeth that appetite of contact and conjunc- 
tion. 1766 Pennant Zool., Basking Shark (R.), They will 
permit a boat to follow them..till it comes almost within 
contact. 1799 Afed. Fro/. I. 28 It has been asserted, that 
the cow-pox cannot be communicated but by contact. 
1807-26 S. Coorer /irst Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 399 By which 
means the edges of the wound in the trachea will be kept in 
contact. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 10.145 Bringing it 
into visual contact with the upright pilasters. 1878 HuxLey 
Physiogr. 75 So as to avoid contact with air, 1885 Wil. 
aker's Admn., Felipses, Virst contact with the Penumbra, 
tf. 50. aft. First contact with the shadow, 24. 59 7. aft. 

b. with 2/. 

1718 Quincey Compt. Disp. 6 The Cohesion in all Bodies 
must be as the Surfaces and Contacts of their component 
Parts. 1833 Lamp Elia Ser. u1. ili. (1865) 260 How he sidled 
along, keeping clear of all secular contacts. 

ce. To make or break contac!: to complete or 
interrtpt an electric eircuit. Cf. contuct-breaker, 
-maker in 6, 

¢1860 Farapay Forces Na/. vi. 168 If I make contact 
with the battery, they are attracted at once. 1881 Max- 
weit Electr. §& Magn. Il. 172 If we make contact only for 
an instant, and then break contact, the two induced cur- 
rents pass through the galvanometer in. .rapid succession. 

2. transf. and fig. 

To come in conlact wilh: to meet, come across, 
be brought into practical connexion with. 

1818 Byron Ch. //ar. iv. cxxv, Though accident, blind 
contact, and the strong Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies. 186z Trottope Oriey F. xii. 103 Never till 
now had he come into close contact with crime. 1874 
Green Short Hist. iii. § 4. 127 A new fervour of study 
sprang up in the West from its contact with the more civil- 
ized East. 1889 ///ustr. Lond. News 21 Dec. 782/1 A large 
baboon. .snapping at all it came in contact with. 

b. So fornt of contact. 

1862 Lewis As/ron, Ancients i. § 1. 2 The history of 
astronomy has numerous points of contact with the eenere! 
history of mankind. 1883 G. Lioyvp £46 § Flow II. t92 
They had a point of contact where they least expected it. 

3. Math, The touching of a straight line and a 
curve, of two curves, or of two surfaces; the meet- 
ing of two curves (or surfaces) at a point so as to 
have a common tangent (or tangent plane) at that 
point; the coincidence of two or more eonsecutive 
points on each of two curves. 
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If ¢wo consecutive points on each curve coincide, the 
curves are said to have contact of lhe first order; if three, 
c. of the second order; and soon. Aneleof contact: the 
angle between a curve and its tangent at any point, or the 
(infinitesimal) angle between two consecutive tangents at 
that point; also called angle of contingence or of curvature. 

1660 Barrow /:uclid tu. xit, If two circles. .touch one the 
other outwardly, the right line AB wltich joins their centers 
A, 13, shall pass thro’ the point of contact C.  /d¢/. wt. xvi, 
Any acute angle, to wit, DAM, is greater than the angle of 
contact DAI. 1840 Larpner Geom, 187 If one of the cy- 
linders .. he rolled upon the other, their line of contact will 
move parallel to itself. 1884 Wituamson Dr Calculus 
(ed. 5) 290-1 ‘lhe circle which passes through three infinitely 
hear points on a curve is said to have contact of the second 
order with it. /é7d, 304 The tangent to a curve has a con- 
tact of the first order with the curve at its point of contact, 
and the osculating circle a contact of the second order. 
/éid. 306 If the contact he of an even order. .the curves cut 
each other at their point of contact. 

4. Geol. Hence contact-bed, -deposit, vein. 

1881 Raymonp Gloss. Mining Terms, Contact, the plane 
between two adjacent bodies of dissimilar rock. A con- 
tact-vein is avein, and a contact-bed is a bed, lying, the 
former more or less closely, the latter absolutely, along a 
contact, . 

5, attrib, a. Chem. Contact action =CATAaLysis. 
b. Electr. Contact electricily, force, potential: see 
quot. 1881, 

1859 Tonn Cyct, Anal. V. 38/1 To be referred to the class 
of ‘contact actions’. 188: Maxwete Electr. & IWagn. 1. 
337 It appears that when two different metals are in contact 
there is in general an electromotive force acting from the 
one to the other, so as to make the potential of the one ex- 
ceed that of the other by a certain quantity. /4é/. 1. 339 
This is Volta’s theory of Contact Electricity. 1882 Watts 
Dict. Chem. U1. 12 Examples of these contact actions are 
found both in inorganic and in organic chemistry. 1885 
Watson & Bursury A/ath, Th. Electr. & Magn. 225 This 
difference of potentials is generally called the electromotive 
contact forces of the two nretals.. The metal of higher con- 
tact potential. 

6. Comd., as eontaet-breaker, a contrivance for 
breaking an electric circuit automatically ; con- 
taet-level, an instrument in which a form of 
spirit-level is used for the determination of minute 
differences of length; eontaet-lever, the lever 
which moves a contact-level; eontaet-maker, a 
contrivance for completing an electric circuit auto- 
matically ; contaet-mine, a mine which explodcs 
by contact ; contaet-point, the metal point which 
makes contact in a telegraphic-apparatus. 

1838 G. Birp in PAil, A/ag. X11. 18 Description of a mag- 
netic *contact-breaker. ¢c1865 J. Wvytpe in Circ. Sc. 1. 
252/2 The contact between the electro-magnet and the bat- 
tery is broken by means of any form of contact-breaker. 
1886 Pall Mall G. 25 Aug. 14/1 There are in each com- 
partment two incandescent 16-candle power lamps. By the 
application of a *contact maker, only one is lit at a time. 
1885 /éf/. 21 Mar. 5/1 A *contact mine explodes when 
struck by avessel. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 11 The 
position of this *contact-point may be adjusted by means of 
a screw. 1884 Chand. Frnt. 25 Oct. 686/1 Iridium has 
been used. .for..contact points for telegraphic apparatus, 

Contact, v. rare, techn. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ‘rans. To bring into or place in contact. 

1834 Even in Fraser's Mag, X1. 644 The spark and the 
gunpowder contacted, and acting together, produce the 
explosion. 

2. tnir, To come into, or be in, contact. 

1876 J. Rose Pract, Muchinist 297 So that each side of 
the drift will have contacted with each side of the hole. 
1883 H. Greer Dict. Electr. 21 To prevent contact with 
two or inore plates at the same time, their contacting por- 
tions are so arranged that no two consecutive plates are in 
the same vertical line. 

Contact(e, var. ContEck, Ods., strife, contention. 

Contactile (kgntektil), a. rare. [ad. L. type 
contactil-is, f. contact- ppl. stem of conlingére (see 
above). Cf. L. ¢actil’s Tactite.] Relating to 
contact and the sensation of contact. 

*Contactilte discrimination, the capacity to distinguish as 
two the simultaneous impressions of two somewhat sepa- 
rated points on the surface of the skin ' (Syl. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

+ Conta‘ction. Ods. [as if ad. L. *contaciion- 
em, f. contact-: see Contact sd. ‘Very frequent in 
17th c.)}] The action of touching, contact. 

1612-15 Br. Hare Contempl., N. T. w. xxiv, Is his hand 
so short that he can do nothing but by contaction? 1627-77 
Fe.tuam Resolves 1. Ixix. 105 We see infection sooner taken 
by breath than contaction, @1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. 
Mor. 66 Since. .we cannot be punish’d unto amendment by 
proxy or commutation, nor by vicinity but contaction. 

Conta‘ctiveness. rare. [f. *contactive <f. 
CONTACT + -IVE) +-NESS.] Capacity of being in 
contact. 

1889 F. De Winston in .Va/ure 19 Sept. 496 The discovery 
of steam as a motive power has brought the world into an 
extraordinary condition of contactiveness. 

Contactual (kgntarktivzal), 2. rare. [ad. L. 
type *contactudl-ts, {. contactu-s Contact.} Of or 
relating to contact. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 483/1 Contagion may therefore be 
said to be immediate or mediate, contactual or remote. 

llence Conta‘ctually ai/z. 

1857 W. Bovp /sland of Montreal, Is it not deeply, 
broadly, and contactually embraced on all sides by the 
waters of the Ottawa? 

| Contadina (kontadina). It. pl. -ine.  [It.; 
fem. of next.] An Italian peasant-woman. 


CONTAGION. 


1835 Wituis Penciliings 11. Wii. 53 A pretty contadina, 
who announced lrerself as the gardener’s daughter. 1866 
Tlownits fener, Life xix. 303 Pretty seamstresses and con- 
tadinas. 

|| Contadino ‘kontadino. It. pl. -ini. [It.; 
f. confado a county, the country :—L. comildtus : 
sce CounTY.} An Italian peasant or countryman. 

1630 HK’. Johnson's Kingd. & Contr. 93 In Spaine it is 
farre worse [than in Italy]; the Contadini are .. esteemed 
almost as the .\sses, that bring their Cabbages. to the 
Markets, 1656 J. Warrincton Oceana 110 (Jod.) For put 
tlre case you be travelling in Italy, ask your centadsna, that 
is, the next country fellow you mect, some question. 1820 
Suecrey To Maria Gisborne 286 Afar the Contadino’s 
song is heard. 


Contagio- kgntétdziyo), combining form of L.. 
conlagium ‘contagion’ ,asin contagio-miasmatiea, 
pro, agated both by contagion and by miasma 
(Syd. Soc, Lex. 1852). 

Contagion (kgntadzon’. [ME.a. F. contagion, 
or ad. L. conldgion-cm a touching, contact, con- 


&) 
tagion, f. con- together + /angére to touch. So It. 


contagtone.) 

1. The communication of disease from body to 
body by contact direct or mediate. 

(The two earliest quots. perhaps belong to b or to 2.) 

@ 1535 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks. 73/1 Yf a manne hee 
so dayntye stomaked, that goyng where contagion 15, he 
woulde grudge to take a lyttle tryacle. 1594 Laoy Russet.t. 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 233 TL. go A comfortable lithe breck- 
fast agaynst the contagion of this tyme, @ 1626 Bacon (J.), 
In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the 
body passive; but yet is.. repulsed. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Itydriot.i. 4 The Jewish Nation ..to avoid contagion or 
pollution, in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their 
friends, 180r Aled. Jrul. V. 146 Dr. Tissott. observes, that 
the Small-pox .. does not propagate itself so much by con- 
tagion as by an infection of the air. 1860-1 Fro. Nicut- 
INGALE Warsing ii. 13 Scarlet fever would be no more as- 
cribed to contagion but to its right cause. 


b. Contagious quality or influence. 

1596 Srensir F. QO. vy. vil. 11 Such is the powre of that 
same fruit, that nought The fell contagion may thereof re- 
straine. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. u. i. 265 What, is Brutus 
sicke? And will he steale out of his wholsome bed To 
dare the vile contagion of the Night? 1805 Jed. Frail. 
XIV. 561 The most striking contradictions in their belief 
and assertions on the subject of its contagion. 

2. A contagious disease or sickness; a plague or 
pestilence. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. vu. Ixiv. (1495) 281 Lepra 
also comith of fader and moder, and so this contazyon 
passyth in to the chylde as it were by lawe of herytage. 
1sss Even Decades 142 They [the Cannibals] haue spredde 
their generation. .lyke a pestiferous contagion. 1650 WEL- 
pon Crt. Fas. /, 28 He was forced by that contagion [a 
plague] to leave the Metropolis. 1654 II. L’lestrance 
Chas, f (1655) 7 Bulloign, where she was to imbarque for 
England, ithe contagion being then much at Calais. 1722 
De For Plague (1840) 202 The contagion despised all medi- 
cine, death raged in every corner. 1856 R. A, VauGHAN 
Blystics 1860) I. 243 In the year 1348 that terrible conta- 
gion known as the Black Death..appeared at Strasburg. 

3. The substance or principle by which 2 con- 
tagious disease is transmitted ; =CoNTAGIUM. 

1603 Lonce Plague Bijb, Contagion, is an euil qualitie 
in a bodie, communicated vnto an other by touch, en- 
gendring one and the same disposition in him to whom it is 
communicated. 1751 CuamBers Cyc/. s.v., In others [dis- 
eases] the contagion is transmitted through the air to a 
great distance, by means of steams, or effluvia, expiring 
from the sick. 1800 Bled. Frni. W11. 322 It ought to have 
been mentioned, whence this contagion came; or how 
it was generated in the prison. 1801 /érd. V. 84 It may 
possihly be observed, that the Variolous Contagion, from 
having extended its influence over the earth’s whole sur- 
face... cannot be destroyed either by accident or design. 
1849 Rorertson Serv. Ser. iv. xviii. (1876) 194 The food of 
man seenis poisonous, the air is charged with contagion. 


b. concr. A poison that infects the blood. foe?. 

1602 Suaks. Ham. ww. vii. 148 Ile touch my point With 
this contagion [a poisonous ointment], that if I gall him 
slightly It may be death. 

c. fransf. 

1602 Suaks. /Yam. i. ii, 408 The verie witching time of 
night, When Churchyards yawne, and Ilell it selfe breaths 
out Contagion to this world. 

4. fig. Hurtful, defiling, or corrupting contact ; 
infecting influence. 

¢ 1386 Cuavcer See. .Vinn's T. 72 My soule..That troubled 
is by the contagioun Of my body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
196/3 Thus Saynt genenefe delyuerd Saynt celyne fro 
peryl and fro the contagyon of the world 1g92 tr. Fon, 
on Rew. xviil. 4 The contagion of sin. 1643 Sir T. Brows: 
Relig. Med. w. § 10 It is the corruption that I feare within 
me, not the contagion of commerce without me. 1776 
Gipson Decl. & F. 1, xxi. 391 His mind was tainted by the 
contagion of fanaticism. 1836 Tuirtwatt Greece IT. xii. 199 
The contagion of these vices undoubtedly spread through 
the nation. 1867 Freeman orm, Cong. 1876) I. v. 282 
Exposed to the contagion of foreign intluence. 

b. Contagious or spreading moral disease ; 
moral corruption. 

a 1533 Fritu ks. 115, R.) This contagion began to spring 
euen wm St. Paules tyme. 1669 Gite Cot. Gentiles t. inv. 
63 An universal Contagion, or Corruption diffused through- 
out the whole of human Nature. 1796 Morst 4 mrer. Geog. 
Il. 587 All forsook their ancient faith, and became Ma- 
hometans. .the contagion spread over .\rabia, Syria, Mgypt 
and Persia. 1848 Macavutay //ist, Eng. I. 401 AN few 
eminent men. .were exempt from the general contagion. 


CONTAGIONED. 


5. fig. The contagious or ‘catching’ influence or 


operatton of example, sympathy, and the like. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Bioncdi’s Eromena_186 Her griefe 
alone was an universall contagion to the Universe. 1654 
Wuittock Zootomia 208 Our opinions comming more by 
Contagion, than on Deliberation. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. 
II. 117 The contagion of loyalty and repentance was com- 
municated from rank to rank. 1856 Froupr Hist. Eng. 
(7858) II. vi. 14 By the contagion of example he gathered 
about him other men who thought as he did. 1862 STANLEY 
Few, Ch. (1877) 1. xviii. 343 A contagion of goodness, of en- 
thusiasm, of energy .. almost impossible to resist. 1872 
Yeats Growth Comnz 259 The contagion of adventure 
which was spread abroad by the Spanish discoveries. 

+6. trausf. Taint; tainting or adulterating con- 
tact; impure admixture. Odés. 

1695 WoopwarD Wat. Hist. Earth 1, (1723) 23 Multitudes 
of Shells .. absolutely free from any such Mineral Con- 
tagion. /ézé. iv. (1723) 246 Even the most obvious and 
ordinary Minerals are not free from this Contagion of ad- 
ventitious Matter. 

+ 7. Foulness, noisomeness, stench. Ods. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Vax Helniont’s Oriat. 102 ‘Tbe water 
of the same Well, three dayes before, sent forth the stink- 
ing savour of Brimstone, and. .its contagion, yellowness, to- 
gether with the turbulency of the water, did bewray it. 

Contagioned kfntéi-dgond), A/. a. [f. pree. 
+-ED.] Affected by, or tainted with, contagion. 

1825 West. Rev. Apr. 529 In this case, also, a con- 
tagioned cargo is covered with a clean bill. 

Contagionist (kgntZ-dgonist). [f. as prec. + 
-Ist. Ct. F. contagtonniste.} One who maintains 
or believes that certain diseases, such as the plague, 
cholera, and yellow fever, are contagious. 

[1826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 131 Who .. would not believe 
that he was an anti-contagionist?] 1831 /raser’s Mag .1V. 
617 To alter their opinion [about cholera], and enlist under 
the banner of the contagionists. 

attrib. & adj. 1831 in GREVILLE AZen2. Geo. IV (1875) II. 
xiv. 157 We have appointed a Board of Health, which is 
contagionist. 1865 Reader 11 Nov. 545/3 The ultra-con- 
tagionist school. 

Contagiosity (kfntéi:dzijpsttt). rare. [prob. 
ad. F. contagéoszté or med.L. *contagidsitas, f. L. 
contagios-us CONTAGIOUS; see-ITY, Littré has the 
F, only as a neologism, but tt may have occurred 
in OF.] Contagious quality. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy v.xxxvi, By the enuyous false 
contagyosytie, Of the serpent pompouse and ellate. 1882 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Contagiosity, the quality or amount of con- 
tagion in different diseases. 

Contagious (kgntzidgos), a. [ME. a, OF. 
contagieus (i4thc.), ad. (late) L. contagidsus, f. 
contagion-; see CONTAGION and -ous.] 

I. Where the notion of mutual contact ts present. 
1. Of the nature of or characterized by contagion ; 
communicating disease or corruption by contact ; 
infectious. Also fig. 
€1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1, xii. 101 Whan I lost my nie- 
morie by be contagious coniunccioun of be body wib be 
soule. 1607 WALKINGTON Oft¢. Glass ii. (1664) 23 His Soul 
must needs be affected with the Contagious Qualities inci- 
dent unto his Body. 1795 SoutnEy Yoar of Arc vil. 451 
Ere the contagious vices of the court Polluted her, he 
thought. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 413 Amid the contagious 
habits of great cities. 

2. Of diseases: Communicable or infectious by 
contact. See CONTAGION I. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 196 Pis [leprosy] is oon of the 
syknessis pat ben contagious. 1527 R. THorne in Hakluye 
Voy. (1589) 252 Of some contazious sickenesse he died. 
1540 dct 32 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § 3 The pestilence, great 
pockes, and such other contagious infirmityes. a1626 Bacon 
in Resuscitatio (ed. Rawley) 111 Pestilences, Sweats, and 
other Contagious Diseases. 1710 StEELtE Tatler No. 10 
» 11 There is a contagious Sickness, which, it is feared, will 
end in a Pestilence. 1803 Jed. rnd. X. 108, 1 do not 
think influenza to be contagious. 1879 MactaGan in 19¢/ 
Cent. 810 When we wish to say that a disease is produced 
by personal contact with a person suffering from it..we 
call it contagious. 

Contagious Diseases Acts, the title of a number of acts 
of parliament passed in 1866 and following yeurs, to check 
the propagation of venereal diseases in certain military and 
naval stations (‘C. D. Acts’), and to check the spread of 
rinderpest and other diseases among cattle (Contagious 
Diseases (Animalss Acts). 

1866 Resolution [1o. Contuons 24 Apr., That it is expe- 
dient to make provision for the payment of any Expenses 
that may be incurred, under any Act of the present Session 
for the batten prevention of Contagious Diseases at certain 
Naval and Military Stations. 1883 Tvszvs 21 Apr. 8/4. 
1887 //o. Commons 14 June, The Regulations .. in force 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. 

3. Tainted with and communicating contagion : 
charged with the germs of an infectious discase. 

1586 Cocan //aven [lealth ccxliti. (1636) 301 The clothes 
especially of woollen.,continue contagious by the space of 
three yeares, and more. 1722 De Foe Plague (1840) 179 
‘Vheir breath, their sweat, their very clothes, were contagious 
fur many days before. /éid, (Rtldg.) 25: They might go 
about seemingly whole, and yet be contagious to all those 
that came near them. 1813 J. Tutomson Lect. /1/lamt. 350 
The absorption of..bile, milk, contagious matters. 

4. fig. Apt to be communicated from onc to 
another or to others. (Cf. catching, infectious.) 

1660 Boytre Seraph. Love 144 If our Friends do not allay 
our Love or Affection by unwelcome Actions, or their con- 
tagious Sufferings. 1667 Mitton /?, L. 1x. 1036 Well under- 
stood Of Eve, whose Eye darted contagious Fire, 1689 
SuADWELe fury Fou. i, I see this Folly is contagious. 1730 
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Tuomson A ztz7212 1113 From Look to Look contagious 
thro’ the Croud The Pannic runs. 1769 Yunius Lett. xv. 
68 Ripened to..maturity of corruption, the worst examples 
cease to be contagious. 1867 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, 
Progr. Culture Wks. (Bohn) III]. 235 All vigour is con- 
tagious, and when we see creation we also begin to create. 

II. In more general sense: Breeding disease, 
injurious, noxtous, 

+5. Apt to breed or infect with disease, fever- 
breeding, pestilential; ‘that corrupteth or tn- 
fecteth > (Zable Alph. 1613\. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxiv. (1495) 618 The 
stenche and lothsom sauour of deed caraynes and other 
daungerous and contagyous ayres. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VI/J, 
c.8 Which prison is oon of the most anoyous, contagious and 
detestablest places withyn this realme, 1555 EDEN Decades 
122 The place is also contagious. . by reason it is coompased 
aboute with muddy and stynkynge marysshes. 1587 R. 
Scot in Hodinshed 111. 1546/1 ‘This summer..was verie hot 
and contagious. 1633 J. Russert Batt. Lutzen in Hari. 
Alisc. (Malh.) 1V. 184 Contagious and poisonous desarts. 
1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 103 Noisom and contagious 
Vapours. 1792 S. Rocers Pleas. Mem, 1. 271 Those 
tend’rer tints that. .in the world’s contagious climate die. 

+b. Hurtful or tnjurtous as food. Obs. 

¢1450 HEeNryson Mor. Fad. so To fyle your teeth or lippes 
with my blude, Whilke to your stomacke is contagious. 
c1gio Baecray Mirr. Gd. Manners (15730) Gij, Can kepe 
him from daunger of meate contagious. 1547 Boorpe Brev. 
(Tealth xxxii. 18 Beware of contagious meates and drynkes, 
as newe ale. .newe hote bread, etc. 1594 Piat Yewedl-ho. 1. 
8 Unto man.. the eating of much salt is very contagious, 
because it maketh the blood salt. 

+e. Foul, notsome, fetid. Ods. 

1547 Boorpe Brev. Health §321 Let him vse odiferous 
and no contagiouse ayers. 1590 NasHe Pref, Greene's 
Menaphon (Arb.) 7 The vnsauorie sent of the pitchy slime, 
that Euphrates cast vp, and the contagious fumes of goats 
beards burned. 

+ 6. Injurious to human life or health otherwise 
than by breeding disease; pernicious, noxious. 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1X. xxii. (1554) 206a, Most in murdre 
he was contagious Of Innocent blood to make effusion. 
1494 Fasyan Chyou. 1. xix.17 Flyes..so noyous and conta- 
geous, that they slewe moche people. 1599 Haxtuyrt / oy. 
II. 11. 105 Now the Winter comming vpon vs with much 
contagious weather. 1650 BuLWER Axthropontet. 199 Rid 
them out of the world..as contagious beasts. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinzto’s Trav. 243 All kind of contagious crea- 
tures, as lizards, serpents, and adders. 

+7. Morally or socially injurtous, noxious, or 
dangerous ; grievous, ‘ pesttlent’. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv.g1 Contagyows or grevows to dele 
wythe, covtagiosus, 1523 Lp. BERNERS F7oiss, I. ccxxxiii. 
323 So this ordynaunce of the pope was right contagyous to 
them. 1631 WEEVER Azc. Fiz. Alon. 54 A contagious 
broode of Scismatickes. 1651 Hosses Leviath. in. xiii. 
276 To cast out of their Synagogues, such as they thought 
in manners, or doctrine, contagious. ; 

Contagiously (kgntzi-dzosli’, adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY.] Ina contagious manner: a. By contagion. 
+b. Pestilentially, in a way to breed disease. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav.1n, 208 A towne. .most contagiously 
seated by reason of the marishes. 1832-4 De Quincey 
Czsars Wks. X. 85 Other armies had revolted, and the re- 
bellion was spreading contagiously. 1867 Mitt Juang. 
Addr. 37 ‘There is nothing which spreads more contagiously 
from teacher to pupil than elevation of sentiment. 

Contagiousness (kgntéi-dgzasnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NEsS.] The state or quality of being contagious 
(tn the dtfferent senses of the word): a. “Zt. 

1530 Patscr. 2081 Contagiousnesse, zzfectior. 1580 
Baret A lv. S 760 The contagiousnesse [vés 20767] of the dis- 
ease did spread far abroad. 1594 Prat Yewedl-ho., Dinerse 
new Exp. § 4 Howe to keepe .. anie fowle or other peece of 
flesh sounde and sweete..notwithstanding the contagious- 
nesse of the weather. 1685 Boyre Salubr. Air 93 Put a 
speedy stop, not only to the contagiousness, but to the 
malignity of the Plague. 1875 Zéenzssen’s Cycl, Med. I. 
468 No intelligent observer has yet doubted the contagious- 
ness of typhus fever, small-pox, etc. 

b. fg. 

1541 Barnes /V&s. (1573) 363/2 Wherfore flye from such 
contagiousnesse of men and auoid their wordes as a cancar. 
1547 Homilies 1. Contention 1. (18591137 A railing tongue is 
a pestilence so full of contagiousness. 1648 W. MounTAGuE 
Devout Ess. 177\T.) An excellent preservative against the 
contagiousness of sin. 1871 SmMILes Chavrac. i. 17 There is 
a contagiousness in every example of energetic conduct. 

| Contagium (kgntéidztim). Pl. -ia. [L. 
contagiumt = contagio: see CONTAGION. | 

+1. =Coyracion, corrupting contact. Ods. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes u. li. 39 Which without doubt 
hath a villanous contagium upon the grand magisterium of 
the Stone. 

2. spec. ‘The supposed solid or gaseous organ- 
ized or unorganized substance by which infectious 
or contagious diseascs are communicated’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); in p/. the germs of disease. 

1870 Pall Mall G, 23 Aug. 10 Thoroughly to isolate the 
sick front intercourse with susceptible persons, and thoroughly 
to trap and exterminate the contagiuin which the bodies of 
the sick evolve. 1883 Tynpatt in Glasgow Weekly Her. 
2 June 1/5 Contagia are living things. Men and women 
have died by the million that bacteria and bacilli might 
live. 1891 7dmzes (Weekly ed.) 10 July 12/3 He thinks that 
the contagium of influenza is a microbe, which enters the 
system through the surface of the eye. 

+Contagy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. contigi-um: 
sec prec.] = CONTAGION 7. 

1516 Fasyan Chrovz. vit. coxxili. (1811) 249 And after fol- 
owed a contagy and a fowle stenche, 


CONTAIN. 
Contain (kfntzin), v. Forms: 3 conteini, 4 
contenen, contienen, kunteyne, (fa. pple. 


y-contyened, y-contynent), 4-6 contene (chiefly 
Sc. and north.), 4-7 conteyn(e, contein(e, 5 Sc. 
conten, 6 contaigne, -teygne, Sc. -tean, 6-7 
containe, -tayn(e, 7-contain. [ME. cortezz-e(2, 
conten-e, a. OF. conten-ir (3rd pers. pres. Nor- 
man cozten-t, conten-ent, subj. contene, -teigne) 
=Pr. contener, -ir, Sp. contener, It. contenére:— 
L. continére, to hold together, keep together, com- 
prehend, contain, f. cov- together + ¢enére to hold.] 

I. To have in it, to hold; to comprise, enclose. 

1. ¢razs. Yo have in it, to hold. (Ssid ofa vessel, 
a space, or the like.) 

1382 Wyciir Yer. it.13 Wastid cisternes, that contenen 
(1388 holde} watris moun not. c1490 Prowp. Parv. 91 
(MS. K.) Coxteynyn, hauyn or kepyn wit-innyn. ¢ 1576 
Tuynne Ld, Burghley’s Crest in Animadv, App. (1865! 115 
In brittill glasse ts wholsome wyne conteynde. 1673 Ray 
Journ. Low C. 64 Lhe Juices .. conteined in the Veins of 
the Earth. 1709 Porr Ess. Crit. 283 So vast a throng the 
stage can ne’er contain. 1860 Trencu Serm. Westnz, Ab. 
xx. 225 We were not formed to contain God’s truth, but to 
be contained by it. 

b. To be capable of containing; to have capa- 
ctty for: usually expressed by to Hoxp. 

1526-34 TinpALce Yoh ii. 6 And ther were stondynge 
theare sixe waterpottes of stone .. contaynynge two or thre 
fyrkins a pece. And Jesus sayde vnto them : fyll the water 
pottes with water. 1530 Parser. 496/1 ‘This pot contayneth 
eyght quartes. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I1I. 1126 In the Wear 
the best coal is put into tubs, these are waggons without 
wheels, containing each 53 cwts. 

2. To have as part (or the whole) of its contents 
or substance ; to comprise, include. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Cozsc. 999 Pe lawer werld .. Contenes 
haly be elementes alle. 1340 A_yerd, 118 Pe zeue henes pet 
byep y-contyened ine holi pater noster. ¢ 1400 MauNnDEv. 
‘Roxb.) xiii. 58 In pis rewme of Surry er many rewmes 
contende. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxi. 211 He vnclosed 
the lettre and saw what was conteyned therin. 1509 FisHEeR 
Fun. Serm. C'less Richmond Wks. 1876 1. 295 The crowne 
of our lady .. after the manere of Rome conteyneth Ix and 
thre aues, 1541 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot, ‘Tabula sig. D tiij, 
The table .. contenand the mater of euery buke. 1600 J. 
Hamitton (¢itZe) Facile Traictise, Contenant, first : ane in- 
fallible reul.. Nixt, a Declaration, etc. 1697 Drypen Vig. 
Georg. \v. 305 And Grandsires Grandsons the long List con- 
tains. 1863 A. J. Horwoop Vear-dks. 30-31 Edw. /, Pref. 22 
The volume. . having once contained many more [pages] than 
it does now. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 18 The Laws.. 
contain a few passages which are very grand and noble. 

b. Of a material body or substance: To have in 
it (as a constituent element, or in combination). 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 1, 84 Such waters as contain 
most air. are found the lightest and purest. 1831 J. Davies 
Manual Mat. Med, 273 Some of them contain besides, 
carbonic acid. 1860 TyNnpatt Glac. 1. xx. 141 The rock.. 
evidently contains a good deal of iron. 

+3. To include, comprise, extend over, measure 
‘so much space, time, or other magnitude). Oés. 

¢ 1374 CHAucER Boeth, u. vii. 56 As myche space as pe see 
and [the] mareys contenen and ouergon. c¢ 1391 — Asfvol. 
1, § 7 The space bytwene contieneth a Mile-wey. 1398 
Trevisa Barth, De P. Rou. vii-(1495) 53 Of all the fygures 
of the same lengthe the cercle is moost and most conteynyth. 
1425 WynToun Crov, 111. iii, 171 Pe thryd elde. .Contenys 
nyne hundyr yhere And twa. 1526-34 TinpaLe dets i. 12 
Then returned they .. from mount-olivete, which is nye to 
Ierusalem, conteyninge a Saboth dayes torney. [So 1557 
Geneva.) 1551 Rosinson tr. J/ore’'s Urtop. 1. (Arb.) 72 
The Hand of Utopia, conteynethe in breadthe .. cc miles. 
1563 SuHuTE Avchit. Eiva, Tuscana conteineth in height 
.6, Diamerers 1697 Potter Axtig. Greece i. viii. (1715) 42 
‘They were not exact Semicircles, but contain’d the bigger 
half of the Circle. 1703 Moxon A/ech. Exerc. 263 That the 
first Story contain full 10 Foot in height. 

+b. zzér. with of=prec. Obs. rare. 

1660 Boome Archit. Bd, Regula under Astragulus con- 
taineth of one part. /éi¢. Ca, The Pillar with all his 
ornaments, containeth of 10 Diameters. . 

ce. Of a measure or magnitude : To comprise, be 
equal to (so much or so many of a smaller measure 
or magnitude, or a certain fraction of a larger), 

1387 Trevisa /Yigden (Rolls) If. 235 (M&tz.) A cubite of 
gemetrie conteynep sixe comoun cubites. ¢1391 CHAUCER 
Astrol. 1.§8 A degre of a signe contieneth 60 Mynutis. 
1611 Biste £2¢e%. xlv. 11 That the Bath may containe the 
tenth part of an Homer. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II]. 1123 
In Ireland the perch contains 7 yards, and the mile 2240. 
od, A pound avoirdupois contains 7000 grains, 

+4. To take up, occupy. (Cf. COMPRISE 4 ¢.) 

¢ 1374 CHAuCER Tvoylus mt. 453 For ber was som Epistel 
..Pat walde as seith myn auctour wele contene Neigh half 
pis boke. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108/2 Yf I shold here 
expresse alle the myracles .. It shold conteyne an hole 
volume. 1598 Barcktey Felic. Max ut. (1603) 150 That 
matter alone would containe a reasonable volume. 1736 
Swirt Let. 15 May, A complete history cf the .. absurd 
proceedings in this kingdom would contain twelve large 
volumes in folio. : 

+5. To enclose (so much space, etc.). Satd of 
a boundary line, or of a person. Odés. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos vii. heading, How dydo .. boughte 
as moche londe..as she myghte conteyne wythin the space 
of the hide of an oxe. c¢ 1500 Medlzuszue 44 ‘The grete com- 
pace of the ledder [thong], which conteyned wel the space 
of two mylles of grounde. . 

b. pass. Of a space, region, etc.; To be com- 
prehended, included, or tntercepted (within a cer- 


tain space, defzveen certain limits). 


CONTAIN. 


¢ 1391 Cnaucer Astro. u.§ 39 The arch meridian bal is 
contiened or [interJcept by-Iwixe the cenyth and the equi- 
noxial. 1530 Pacscr. 34 Fhe counireys that be conteygned 
hetwene the ryver of Seyne & the ryver of Loyrre. 1584 
Power Lloyd's Cambria 1 Vhat part conteined betweene 
the French Seas. 1603 KNottes //ist. Turks (1638) 184 
‘The kingdome..was contained within the bounds of the 
lesser Asia, Afod. The Asleroids revolve in the space 
conlained between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. 

6. Math. a. Geom. Vo enclose, inelude, form 
the boundary of (a figure, an angle); in ass. 
formerly ¢o de contained under, 

A rectangle is still said to be contained undcr \he 1wo 
lines which form its length and breadth; so ftransf/ a 
composite number was formerly said to be contained under 
its factors. 

b. Avith. and Ale. To have as a factor or sub- 
multiple ; to be divisible by, without remainder 
(also, less strictly, with a remainder). In fass. 
(const. #7) : To divide, ‘ go into’ (without, or less 
strictly with, a reinainder). 

1s7o Bictincstey Fuclid 1. def. ix, If the lines which 
containe the angle be right lynes, then it is called a right- 
tyned angle. /ér. def. xv, A circle is a plaine figure con- 
teyned under one line, which is called a circumference. 
lbid. vu, def, xix. 187 A square number is that .. which is 
contayned vnder two equall numbers. 1571 Diccrs Pantom. 
iv. xvi. Tij b, Icosaedron is a solide Figure, vnder twentye 
equall equiangle triangles conteyned. 1594 BLUNDEVIL 
Lvxerc.\, v. (ed. 7) 17 Aske how many times g is contayned 
in 29. 1660 Barrow £uclid 1. axiom xiv, Two right lines 
do not contain a space. /67:/. 1. prop. xlvi. note, A Rect- 
augle conlained under two right lines given. /d4d. x1. 
def. ix, Like solid figures are such as are contained under 
like Planes equal in number. 1823 H. J. Brooke /trodd. 
Crystallogr, 123 The new figures would he contained 
within 24 isosceles Iriangular planes. 1875 TopHuNTER 
-tlgebra (ed. 7) lii. § 709 We have 1o find the highest power of 
2 which is contained in | 14..thus the required power is 11. 


+ 7. To inélude, comprehend (in a writing, under 
a title, division, etc.). Obs. 

1548 Turner ames of Ilerbes 74 Many learned men 
contayne the red Mynt..under Sisymbrio. 1561 T, Norton 
Calvin's Inst. 1. 28 He conteineth both these pointes in his 
law. 1652 Neepnan tr. Sedden’s Alare Cl. 83 The Isles and 
the Sea 11 self might bee conteined here, as particular parts 
of the Government or Province. 1666 Eart Orrery Slate 
Lett, (1743) 11.99 The proclamation may also contain, that, 
if any one fails therein, etc. 

II. To hold together; to keep under control, 
restrain, restrict, confine. 

+ 8. To hold together; to sustain. Oés. 

1374 CHaucer Soeth. ut. xii. 102 Vif pere ne were oon 
pat contenedfe] pal he poco noiened and ybounde. 1579 
FENTON Gutcctard, 1123 The army was at a maze where to 
seeke vitlells to conteine the bodies which the stroke of 
diseases had yet left on live. 

+ 9. To hold (in a certain estimation). Ods. rare. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i. 37 The dull detractions Of 
leaden souls ; who..Contain her worlhiest prophets in con- 
tempt. Mi 
Ti 10. To keep or retain in a certain state or 
order, under control, in subjection, ete. Obs. 

1538 StarkEY Leland 1. i. 10 By tyke wysdoine they 
must be conteynyd and kepttherin. /4¢d. 1. iv. r10 Al such 
lawys..wych conteyne the pepul in gud ordur and rule. 
1598 BarckLey Felic. Man 1. (1603) 28 That the sight and 
horror thereof .. might contayne them in miodestie. 1649 
SELDEN Laws Eng. 1, xxxviii. (1739) 58 A fair opportunity 
of containing them for ever under tbeir awe. 1705 STAN- 
uorE Paraphr. 11}. 409 The Ceremonial Law .. was given 
to contain the Israelites in their Duty. 1776 Gisson Dec?. 
& F. xii. (1792) I. 8s It was almost impossible that he could 
at once contain in obedience every part of his wide-extended 
dominions, 1831 Sin W Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 396 To 
contain his pupils within statutory regulations. 

+11. To restrain, hold in, keep in cheek ; to hold 
back, keep back, hinder ( from an action, ete.) Ods. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VI/T, V1. 119 The same shal do 
grete good for conteyning of the Swicer. 1596 SPENSER 
State frel. Wks. (Globe) 614/1 To contayne the unruly 
people froin a thousand evill occasions. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
«1 unger (Arb.) 567 To conlaine Anger from Mischiefe. 1651 
Hoses Leviath. u. xviii, Covenants being but words and 
breath, have no force to oblige, contain, constrain, or pro- 
tect any man. 1791 Burke ater Whigs Wks. V1. 94 The 
principles and opinions, which have hitherto guided and 
contained the world. 

b. To restrain, put restraint on, repress (one’s 
feelings, passions, etc.). 

¢1611 Cuapman /diad 1. 198 One tbat was my brother- 
in-law, when I contain’d my blood, And was more worthy. 
1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. v.97 Scarce can their Limbs, 
their mighty Souls contain. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 438 
Pe 1 Yocontain the Spirit of Anger. 


+12. To restrict, limit, confine. (Also reff.) Ods. 

1579 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 148 Them tbat haue conteined 
theniselues, within the bandes of reason. 1602 //ist. Eng. 
in /larl, Alisc. (Malh.) Il. 415 My desire to contain the 
work within some reasonable proportion. r1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 1}. 215 To contain themselves within the limits 
mark d out for their Christian Course. 1816 Mackintosu 
Bacon & Locke Wks. 1. 336 To excite a fearless spirit of 
inquiry, aud yet to contain it within the boundaries which 
Nature has prescribed. 

+18. To retain, kecp, keep in, confine (within 
limits of space); also ref. to confine oneself, re- 
main, ‘keep’. Obs. 

¢ 1565 Linpesay (Prtscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 9 To pass 
homeward to Edinburgh, there to contain Arcaels ull he 
was further advised. 1570 6 T.awparpE Peramb, Kent 
(1826) 137 William consulted with Lanfranc how he might 
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conteine that treasure within the Realme. 1596 Suaks. | compassith inimedyatly all the contaynyd meate of the 
Merch. V. w.i. 50 And others, when the bag-pipe sings egge. 1971 Dicces /untom. iv. v. V uy b, The semidia- 
ith nose, Cannol containe their Vrine. 1640 F. []Awkins meter of his conteyued circle. 1696 Wutston 74. Earth 


Youth's Behav. i. § 14 (1663) 3 Wriggle nol thyself, as seem- 
ing unable to contain thyself within thy skin. @ 1674 CLar- 
enpon //ist. Keb, xi. (1843) 7240/2 [Ile] ordered his other 
suiall lroops to contain themselves in those uncouth quar- 
ters, 1703 Moxon JJech. Exerc. 243 As the Modems 
restrain Water, and contain it. 

tb. éntr. To keep oneself, remain. Oés. 

¢1400 Kom. Rose 4926 Thal he may, er he hennes pace, 
Conteyne undir obedience. 1682 ‘Tate Aldsal. & Achit. u. 
42 Accusers’ infamy is urged in vain, While in the bounds 
of sense they did contain. 

te. To retain, keep in onc’s possession or 
control. Ods. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. V. v. i. 50 If you had knowne the 
vertue of the Ring .. Or your owne honour to containe the 
Ring, You would nol then haue parted with the Ring. 
1651 N. Bacon //ist. Désc. xlv. 118 It’s true the [English 
stuck close to hii; but how they were gained or contained, 
Writers speak not. 

+d. To kecp, maintain (in a certain state). Oés. 

1677 YALE Prim. Orig. Man, wv. ii. 297 The Water by 
heat and rarefaction easily assuming the nature of Air, and 
. containing it self in that consistency. 

4. Yo refrain from expressing or yielding to 
feeling, passion, ete.; to restrain oneself; ‘to 
refrain or keep from (obs.) ; + spec. to be continent, 
keep oneself in chastity (ods.). (Cf. 11 b.) 

a. refi. 

c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 108/61 Heo ne coupe no-bing con- 
teini hire ne speken no-be-mo. 1382 Wyctir 1 Cor. vii. 9 
For if thei conteynen not hem silf, or ben not chast, wed- 
did be thei. crqso Castle H/d. Life St. Cuthb, (Surtees: 
2669 And when fra gretyng sho hir contende. 1§90 Sir J. 
SsuvtH Disc. Weapons Sig.** ijb, Such..can very hardly 
after be reformed and reduced to containe themselues, and 
live underany discipline. 1596 SHaks. 7am, Shr. Induct. i. 
too Feare not my Lord, we can contain our selues, Were he 
the veriest anticke in the world. 1778 Be. Lowru 7ransi. 
fsa, xiii. 14 Shall I keep silence for ever? Shall I still con- 
tain myself? 1887 /’ad/ Mall G. 15 Sept. 7/2 Let them 
contain themselves and quit themselves like men. 

b. cxtr. (for ref.) 

1611 Biste x Cor. vii. g But if they cannot conteiue, lel 
them marry, 1621 Burton Amat. Afed. 1. ii. a. viii. (1651) 
103 He could contain no longer, but hastiug home, invaded 
his territories. 1710 Swirr Le/. 21 Sept. (Seager), No won- 
der she married, when she was so ill at containing. 1719 
Younc Paraphr. Fob Wks. 1757 1. 205 Then Job contain’d 
no more; but curs’d his fale. 1726 CHETWwoop Adv. Caft. 
&. Boyle 213 Atl our care was to contain from laughing. 
which was a very hard Task. 1760 Gotps. C7¢. IV. iii, | 
could hardly contain when I saw the Daures dress their 
heads with horns. 1883 G. Lirovp £44 & Flow 11. 205 He 
.. seemed hardly able to contain. 


+15. To bear oneself (well), behave. Ods. 
a. refi. 


1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 547 Sir Simound de Mountford con- 
seilede hom vaste, Hou hii ssolde hom conteini, the wule 
the bataile ilaste. 1375 Barsour Brace xi. 277 Gif 3e 
couteyn 30u manfully, c14s0 JA/erdin tv. 77 That he sholde 
contene hym-self myrily. 1481 Caxton gis xvii. 45 
The good bisshop of Puy..conteyned hym moche wysely 
and truly. ¢1500 Lancelot 1130 Neuer..was sen No man 
in feild more knyghtly hyme conten. 

b. intr. (for refi.) 

c1350 IW1ll. Palerne 3301 How that komeli kni3t kun- 
teyned on his stede. : . 

+16. intr. (for ref.) To be situated, remain (in 
place). Obs. (cf. 17 b.) 

1528 Lynpesay Dream 666 Asia contenis in the Orient. 
1563 Hyt_ Art Garden, (1593) 144 tt doth cleanse the 
places also where the stones cor.taine. 

€ 17. =Continug, [Mostly Se. or northern, in 
the forms contene, -tine, -tyne, but also conteyne: 
there was app. a confusion of conteine and con- 
tinue: ef. CONTINUE v. 17 in sense of contain.) Obs. 

a@ ¢frans. 

an R. Brunnxe Chron. (1810) 318 pt no contek suld 
rise, Bot contene forth be trew wnto pe Paskes terme. 1375 
Barsour Sruce viit. 68 Thair fayis..continit the ficht so 
hardely. c1rq00 Afol. Loll. 10x Contrarili be gunne, led, 
or contenid. ¢14z5§ WynTouN Cron. vin. Xxxv. 209 Justyng 
pus has bene Contenyt thre Dayis. 

oeieriz7(Cleni3) b, 16): 

¢1380 Wyciir Wks, (1880! 33 Pei..contynen [zv. x. con- 
teynen] in pride, coucitise, extorciouns. ¢c1470 Henry JJ’a/- 
face vii. 138 In strowbill wer thou sall conteyne fulllang. 1592 
tr. Funiuson Rev, xvii. 8 No Empire. ever conteyned solong. 

Containable (kgnténib’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being contained. 

a 1691 Boyte JhAs. (1772) I. 85(R.) The air containable 
within the cavity of the zolipile, amounted to eleven 
grains. 1716 M. Davies Ath, Brit. I. 243 This Contest 
about Primitive Christianity as containable in a Primitive 
Library. 

Containant. rare—°, [f. Conrain v. + -AnT.] 
‘One who, or that which, contains; a container’ 
(Worcester 1860), 

+ Contai‘ndure. Os. rare. [f. Contain v.: 
ef. remaindcr.| Content, cxtent. area. 

1623 Favine Theat, Hon. 1. ii. 12 The Buckler was or- 
dinarily, in containdure, no more than three foot in cir- 
cumference, proper for them, termed Lnfans perdus. 

Contained (kgnte'nd’, pp/. a. [f. Conrain,] 

1. Enclosed, ineluded, ete. ; spec. in Geonr.; see 
the verb. 

c1q40 Promp. Parv. 91 Conteynyd ‘or within holdyn’, 
contentus. 1545 RavnoLp Byrth \ankynde 8 The skyn.. 


ut. (1722) 227 The Air, with all itscontained Vapours. 1807 
Ilutton Course Math. V1.7 When two sides and the con- 
tained angle are given. 

2. Restrained ; + ofa person, self-restrained (ods. . 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxiv. g2 We was uot fur 
all that so contained, but that taking hint by the Beard he 
swore, 1882 Srevenson New Arad, Nts. 11884: 239 He, 
with contained ferocity, was striking for my head. 

Container (kfuteinas. [f. as pree.+-En!.] 
{le who or that which contains. 

1gsoz Atkynson tr. 7. Aemipis’ Janit. xxv. 218 Thy worde 
forsayd is short & conteyner of great perfeccyon. 1592 
Damir Compl. Rosamond (1717 61 Fair Ikyes, Conlainers 
of my Bliss. 1697 J. Serckant Solid Philos 175 Vheir 
Notion of Place is to be a Container. 1783 H. Brain Ades. 
(1812) FT. xiv. 339 The relation between the container and 
the thing contained. 1824 L. Muxray Ang. Gram.-ed. 5! 
I. sor ‘The kettle boils’, ts a phrase where the name of 
the contatuer is substituted for that of the thing contained. 
1865 Busuxece Vicar Sacr. m. i. 187 The only Being, and 
Ihe conlainer of all forces to be. 

Containing (kgntel-nin’, vd/, sd. 
+-ING 1,] 

+1. Behaviour, bearing ; sce Contain 15. Obs. 

1375 Barpour Bruce x, 284 Ile wes..Curtas at poynt, 
and debonar, And of richt sekir contenyng. 1530 Pacsor. 
208/1 Conteyning, contenement. a 

2. Holding, keeping, including, restraining. 

01440 Promp, Parv. 91 Coneyn ynge, continencta. 1567 
Q. Etiz. in Strype dan. Ref 1. 1. 544 ‘The containing of 
our subjects in the uniformity of religion. 1677 Ila.e 
Prim, Orig, Alan. Ww. x. 225 ‘The containing of the Genera- 
tions of Mankind in such an equability and proportion. 
1678 Cupwortn /utell. Syst. 127 Contcining belongs to the 
Material Cause. ; 

+ 3. That which is containcd ; contcuts, tenor. 

61477 Caxton Yason 116 The conteynyng therof was this 
that foloweth. 1611 Suaks. Cyd, v. v. 430 This Labell .. 
whose containing Is so fron: sense in hardnesse, that I can 
Make no Collection of it. 

Containing, ///. a. [f. as pree. + -INc*] 
That contains, holds, encloses, cte.: see the verb. 

1541 R. Cortann Guyidon’s Quest. Chirurg., .V. couteyn- 
yng and .v. sondry [partyes]. 1571 Dicces /’as:/om. (1591) 
g ‘The two containing sides of the angle. 1871 B. STEWART 
Heat §19 The nature of the containing vessel. 

+b. as sh, Something that contains. Ods. 

rs4r R. Corcanp Guydon'’s Quest. Chirurg., Howe many 
pas of conteynynges, and of conteyned ben there in the 

rent. 

Containment (kéntéinmént). rare. [f. as 
pree.+-MENT. Cf. OF. contcnement.] The action 
or fact of containing; holding; restraint; + de- 
portment, behaviour; CONTENEMENT. 

1655 Futter Ch. sist. 1x. ix. § 9 A vast summ enough to 
shatter the conteinment of a rich mans estate. Time's 
Storehouse (L.), A good means of virtuous containment, as 
well in the days of peace as of warre. 1879 G. MEREDITH 
Fgotst 11. ti. 40 Revelry in sobriety, containment in exult- 
ation. 

Containt, obs. form of Content sé.! 

Contakce, -takt, -takkour, etc., var. of Cen- 
TECK, etc., Obs. 

Contakion (kftekign). Gr. Ch. [med. Gr. 
xorraxtoy, in sense 1 taken to mean ‘ roll, seroll’, 
being dim. of xévraf shaft, itsclf din. of sovtds 
‘shaft, pole’, also ‘a wooden roll round which a 
MS. was rolled’ (Dict. Chr. Antig.). \n sense 2, 
identificd with the same woid by the legend which 
tells how Romanus was inspired to compose these 
hymns by the eating of a roll or scroll “#ovraxtov) ; 
but some think this merely a popular etymology,and 
would connect the namc with xovrés short ; others 
have suggested a corruption of L. can¢icum song.] 

1. A name given to the volume containing the 
liturgies of St. Basil, St. Chiysostom, and of the 
Presanctified, in distinction from the larger ser- 
vice-book, the Zuchologion. 

18975 Dict. Chr. Antig. ‘ ; ; i 

2. A shoit ode or hymn in praise of a saint which 
oceurs in the offiees of the Kastern Church. ‘The 
invention of these is traditionally ascribed to St. 
Romanus ¢. A.D. 500. 

1866 Campion & Beausionr /'raver-dh. Juserleared 315 
Christiaan third Antiphon : Contakion. The Virgin 
to day bears the supernatural. 

Contaminable (kgntaminab'l , 2. rare-°. 
[ad. L. contaminabil-is, f. contémind-re: see Cox- 
TAMINATE and -BLE. So in mod.F. (Littré .] 
Capable of being contaminated. 1847 in Craic. 


Contaminate (kfntaininet), ppl. a. arch. [ad. 
l.. condamindt-us, pa. pple. of contdmindre: sce 
next.J] Contaminated, defiled, sullied. (Formerly 
construed as pa. pple.) 

1gs2 Latimer Serm. St. Stephen's Day Whs. (Parker 
Soc. I]. 329 Shewing that we are all contaniinate. 1590 
Snags. Com. Err, u. ii. 135 Shouldse thou but heare.. that 
this body consecrate to thee, By Ruffian Lust should be 
contaminate’ 16ro IleaLey $f. leg. Citte ef God 1. vin. 
(1620) 13 Their filthy and contaminate liues. 1788 Six W. 
Younc in Dk. Buckhm. Crt. 4 Cabinets Geo. 14111853) 1. 391 
Declining Lady Tyrconnel’s visits, as a Lady whose char- 
acter is contaminate! 1868 Drowninc Aing & BAX. 375 
Filthy rags of speech. . Tatters all too contaminate for use. 


[f. as prec. 


CONTAMINATE. 


Contaminate (kgnte'mineit), v. [f L. con- 
tamtnat- ppl. stem of cotamindre to bring into 
contact, mingle, corrupt, defile, f. con¢tamen, -tamin- 
(for contagmen) contact, infection, pollution, f. coz- 
+ tag- stem of ¢argére to touch.] 

trans. To render impure by contact or mixture ; 
to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, taint, infect. 

1526 TonsTaLi Proclam. 23 Oct. in Foxe, Which truly .. 
wyll contaminate and infect the flock..with most deadly 
poyson and heresie. 1601 Suaxs. Fad. C. tv. iii. 24 Shall 
we now Contaminate our fingers with base bribes? 1671 
J. Wester Metallogr. viii. 124 Imperfect Metals infected 
or contaminated with terrestrial foeculency. 1764 GoLosm. 
Yrav, 131 All evils here contaminate the mind. 1794 
Suttivan View Nat, 1. 247 Air that is contaminated by 
respiration. 1838 T. THomson Chez. Org. Bodies 383 The 
foreign substances, with which the indigo is always con- 
taminated. Bo77 Farrar Days of Youth xv. 141 Physical 
evil may crush, but moral evil can alone contaminate. 

Conta‘minated, ///. a. [f. prec. +-ED1.] De- 
filed, sullied, or infected by contact. 

1606 SHaks. 7%. & C7. 1v. i. 71 Her contaminated carrion 
weight. 1805 Foster ss. 1. vil. 107 The course of a con- 
taminated life. @ 1853 RoBERTSON Serv. Ser. m1. 1. (1872) 3 
No chemical science can separate that virus from the con- 
taminated blood. F ae 

Contamination (kgntz:miné'fon).  [ad. L. 
contamination-em, n. of action from cortdminare : 
see prec. Also in F. in 16th c.] 

1, The action of contaminating, or condition of 
being contaminated; defilement, pollution, infec- 
tion. a. /2¢, 

x599 A. M. tr. Gadelhouer's Bh. Physicke 2096/1 If so be 
anye man hadde anye Contamination in his bodye. 1806 
Med. Frit. XV. 501 The contamination of these glands. 
1871 TyNnoAtt Fraguz. Sc, (ed. 6) 1. v. 174 No surface con- 
tamination can reach the water. 

1620 Br. Hatt Hon. Marr. Clergy 24 (T.) What was he 
that accused marriage .. of contamination with carnal con- 
cupiscence? 1792 Anecd. W. Pitt III. xliv. 195 Sucha 
mode of warfare was .. a contamination, a pollution of our 
national character. 1844 Lever 7. Burke xxx, That dread- 
ful man, whose very presence is contamination. 

2. concr. That in which contamination is em- 
bodied ; an impurity. 

1808 Henry Zfit. Chern. (ed. 5) 165 Nitrous gas, however, 
is a much more common contamination [of nitrous oxide]. 

Contaminative (kgntemineitiv), a. [f. con- 
tamindt- ppl. stem (see above) + -IVE.] Having 
a contaminating property ; causing contamination, 

1826 Blackw. Alag. XIX. 131 It proves that the disease 
is not a contagious, but a contaminative fever. 

Contaminator (kgnte-mineitar). fad. L. con- 
tamindtor, n. of action from comtamindre: see 
above.] One who contaminates. 

1820 £.xaminer No. 631. 305/1 Anxiety to keep the throne 
clear of contaminators. 

+Conta’minouns, 2. Obs. [prob. ad. med.L. 
“contaminos-us, f£. contdmen infection, etc.: see 
-ous.] Infectious. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 296/1 The odour 
therof is verye contaminous, and verye venoumouse. /6id. 
296/2 When you are to goe into anye contaminous ayre. 
1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Zo O. Toole Wks. u. 18/2 And 
nasty beadles with their breath contaminous, With, what 
are you? and, wbo goes there? examine us. 

Contancrous, obs. form of CANTANKEROUS. 
[See ConTEcK.] 

1736 Pecce Kenticisms (E. D.S.), Contancrous, peevish, 
perverse, prone to quarrelling. 

Contango (kgntzengo). Stock Exchange. [App. 
an arbitrary or fortuitous formation from cozdéz20e.] 
The percentage which a buyer of stock pays to 
the seller to postpone transfer to the next or any 
future settling day ; continuation ; the opposite of 
BaCKWARDATION. Contango-day: continuation- 
day, the second day before settling-day. 

1853 .V. & QO. 17 Dec. 586/2 Contango, a technical term in 
use among the sharebrokers of Liverpool. 1854 C. Fenn 
Eng. & For. Funds 109 Contango is tbe sum paid per 
Share or per Cent for carrying over such Shares for a longer 
period than they were originally bought for, which is from 
one account to another. 1882 Dasly News 27 July, The 
settlement was commenced on the Stock Exchange yester- 
day, and contangoes proved light. 1885 S/. Fasves’s Gaz. 
25 Mar. 9/2 On Russian of 1873 stock the contango charged 
this morning changed to a slight backwardation. 1886 SiR 
N. Linotey in Law Times LX XX. 210/1 The distinction 
between loans and continuations in the books of the bank 
was very clear. .the continuations being entered as reports, 
which, we were told, is the French equivalent to contango. 

Contankerous: see CANTANKEROUS, 

Contas, obs. form of CouNTESS. 

Contean, obs. Sc. f. ConTAIN. 

+ Co:nteck, sd. Ods. Forms: 3-5 contek, 4 
cuntek(e, -tuke, contac, 4-5 conteke, -tak, 4-6 
contake, 5 contack, (contakt, 6 -tacte), 5-6 
contecke, 6-7 conteck. [ME. contek, a. AF. 
contek, conteck, contec, of uncertain origin ; accord- 
ing to M. Paul Meyer, found only in texts written 
in England, and, from the scnse, not easy to be 
referred to OF. contekzer, to touch, feel, concern, 
etc.: see next.] Strife or debate at law; conten- 
tion, disscnsion, quarrelling, discord. 
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c12z90 S. Exg. Leg. I. 117/381 Luyte an luyte pat contek 
sprong. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 470 So that contek sprong 
bituene hom mani volde. cx300 Sevex Sins in E. E. P. 
(1862) 20 Anober wol after ban areri cuntake. c1340 Ayend. 
40 Maystres ofgyle and ofcontak. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Axt.’s 
7. 1145 Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace. 
x4.. Lundale's Vis. 35 He lovyd ay contakt and stryve. 
1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. xxi. 19 Contak and werre aroos 
bytwene bem two, 1513 Douctas 4 xeis 1. iii. 17 Or now 
quhat nedis sa gret strif and contak? 1575 GascoicNnE in 
Turberv. Venxerze Pref. 11 Care doth contecke sew. a@ 1618 
J. Davies Eclogues (1772) 109 Is some conteck ’twixt thy 
love and thee? 

b. with @ and f/. 

1340 Ayend. 63 Pe gyles and be contackes pet me dep. 
¢1374 CHaucerR 7roydus v. 1479 Ther ros a contek and a 
gretenuye. 1548 Sir W. Forrest Pleas. Poesye(MS. Reg. 
17 D. til. If. 39), Contackes and grudgis in peace so too 
patche. a@3577 Gascoicne Ws. (1587) 120 All quarrls 
conteks, and all cruell tarres. 

e. Contumely. 

cx380 WycuiF Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 49 [Thei] token bis 
kyngis servauntis and punishiden wip conteke and killi- 
den hem, 1382 — /a¢t, xxii. 6 The other helden his 
seruauntis, and slowen hem, ponished_ with contek [v7 
dispisynges; Vulg. coztzmeliis affectos}. — Luke xx. 11 
Betinge this, and ponyschynge with dispisingis [ro AZSS. 
cuntekis, or wrongis; Vulg. afficientes contumelia). 

+Conte’ck, v. Obs. Forms: 3 contecki, con- 
tecken, 3-4 contek, 4 cuntek. [Belongs to 
prec. In form it agrees with ONF. contehier, 
-teguier (3rd sing. contecke), in Central F. con- 
techier, -tichter, to touch, feel (with the hands), 
Jig. to touch, concern, befit, suit, (f. coz-+ OF. 
téche, mod.¥. tache); but contact of meaning is 
wanting.] 7z¢r. To contend, strive, quarrel, dis- 
pute. Hence Conte-cking v6/, sb. 

c1zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 152 Beket 1586 Hit ne hadde i-beo 
non neod pare-fore to contecki ne to fijte. 1297 R. Giouc. 
(1724) 259 Hii..ne conteked namore. c1315 SHOREHAM 
148 Ther nere stryf ne contekynge. c1330 Arth, & Aleri, 
8372 And bad the time mesauenture That he cunteked with 
king Arthour. 1340 Ayezd. 57 Miszigge, reneye God, euele 
telle, contacky. 

+Contecker. Ols. Forms: 4 conteckour, 
-tekour, -tecour, -takkour, -takeur, 5 con- 
tacowre, 6 contecker. [ME. conteckour, a. AF. 
contekour =f. contekter, to ConTECK. (Hence app. 
contackerous, CANTANKEROUS.'] One who con- 
tends at law, or is at strife or discord ; a quarrel- 


some contentious person, etc. 

c1300 Beket 196 A3en the proute conteckours that wolde 
ajen him o3t do. ¢1330 R. Brusne Chroz. (1810) 328 Pise 
contekours whidere bet assigned a stede bat es, & ber bei 
com togidere & mak a sikernes. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 209 Iulius was i-slawe with swerdes of comoun 
contakkours [Lat. gladiatorum capulis; v.7. contakeurs, 
contekkers or brawlers, ed. 1527 conteckers]. 1389 in Exg. 
Gilds (1870) 4 Any riotour ober contekour. c1q4s0 4 BC 36 
in OQ. Eliz. Acad. 66 A Coward, And Contacowre, manhod 
is be mene. ; 

+ Conte‘ction. Ods. rare—t. [n. of action f. 
L. contect- ppl. stem of contegére to cover up.] 
Covering up. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts (1684) 15 Figg Leaves. .were 
aptly formed for such contection of those parts. 

Contein(e, obs. form of ConTaAIN. 

Contek(e, -our, etc.: see CONTKCK, ete. 


+ Contekhede. Oés. rare—}. [f. Conreck + 
-hede, -HEAD.] A state of contention or strife. 

¢1315 SHOREHAM 161 And ich schal makye contekhede 
By-tuyce thyne and wyves sede. 

+ Conte’merate, v. Obs. rare—1, [f. L. con- 
temerat- ppl. stem of contemerare to stain, pollute, 
f. con- + temerare to pollute.] To defile, pollute. 

1650 tr. Cazssin’s Ang. Peace 40 We may not contemerate 
things sacred. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Contemerate, to 
violate. 172x in BaiLey. 

Hence Conte-merated ///. a. 

1730-6 in Baiey. Hence in Jounson. 

+ Contemera'tion. Ods.—° [n. of action: 
see prec. and -AaTIoN.] ‘A violating, deflouring’ 
(Coles 1692). 

Contemn (kpntem),v. Also 6 contempne, 
6-7 contemne (fa. ffle.6 contempt). [a. OF. 
contemner, contempner (cited 1453 in Godef.), ad. 
LL. content( p)n-écre, f. con- intensive + temnére to 
slight, scorn, disdain, despise: cf. Gr. répvew to 
judge. Now chiefly a literary word.] 

1. trans. To treat as of small value, treat or view 
with conten pt; to despise, disdain, scorn, slight. 

1450-1530 Jiyrr. our Ladye p. xlviii, They that do con- 
tempne me and forgette my charyte they do this to me. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 92 Who so contempneth 
you contempneth me. 1591 SHaKs. 7wo Gent. 11. iv. 129, 
I haue done pennance for contemning Loue. 165x Hoppes 
Leviath, 1. vi. 24 Those things which we neither Desire, 
nor Hate, we are said to Contemne, 1681 Drypen Ads. ¥ 
Achit. 1. 381 Not that your Father's mildness I contemn. 
1777 SHERIDAN Tr7p Scard. u. i, I did not start at his 
addresses as when they came from one whom I contemned. 
1876 Geo. Enior Daz. Der. ivy. xxxiii, It lay in Deronda’s 
nature usually to contemn the feeble.. 

+b. Const. with zzf To scorn or disdain fo do. 

x609 Biste (Douay) Dext. xxi. 18 A stubbourne and fro- 
ward sonne, that..contemneth to be obedient. 1622 WiTHER 
Mistr, Philar. (1633) 738 Some..who do not contemne In 
his retyred walkes to visit him. 


] ppl. a. 


CONTEMPER. 


2. To treat (law, orders, etc.) with contemptuous 
disregard. 

1573 Tusser //7sé. (1878) 195 His benefites if we forzet, 
or do contemne his lawe. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. 
48 Let not my small demaund besocontemot. c 1665 Mrs. 
Hutcuinson Merz. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 424 Mr. Cooper 
contemned my lords’ order, and would not obey it. 1762 
Home ist. Eng. (1806) 111. xlvi. 667 This counsel is not 
to be contemned. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. (ndia 11. v. ix. 689 
They. .contemned and violated the engagement of treaties. 

absol. 1609 Bisie (Douay) Bel & Dr.i. 12 They contemned, 
because they had made under the table a secrete entrance 
[Vulg. contenmnebant autem, guia, etc.) 

Contemned (kgnte'md, formerly kgnte-mnéd), 
{f. ConTEMN +-ED1.] Treated with con- 
tempt ; despised. 

1552 Hvutoet, Contempned, contenpius, spretus. 1601 
Saaks. 7 wel. NV. 1, v. 289 Write loyall Cantons of contemned 
loue. 1614 T. Avams Dev?l’s Banguet 207 If a Rich man 
haue four Sonnes, the youngest or contemnedst must be the 
Priest. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. x. §9 The illiterate 
and contemn’d Mechanick, 1795 Gent2 AJag. LXI.1. 519 
He said it was for contemned love. 

Hence Conte-mnedly adv, 

@ 1618 Syivester Du Bartas, Paradox agst. Lib., To 
live contemnedly With the vile vulgar sort. 

Contemner, -or (kgntemnoai, -te-maz). Also 
6 -temnour, -nar, -tempner. [Originally coz- 
temnour, Anglo-Fr. form equivalent to obs. F. 
contempneur (1515 in Godef., 1611 Cotgr.), f. 
contemuner to CONTEMN : see -OUR, -ER.] 


1. One who contemns ; a despiser, scorner. 

1513 Douctas #xeis vu. xii. 20 Mezentius the king, that 
in his day Contempnar clepit was of the goddis ay. 1535 
Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 25 A contemnour of the good order 
of the commonwelthe, 1612 T. Taytor Cov. Titus ii. 12 
Contemners of grace in this present world. a1g1z Ken 
Hyninotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 278 Haughty Contemners 
of the good and wise. 1861 W.S. Perry Hist, Ch. Eng. I. 
xv. 567 He was a great contemner of mooey. 

2. One who has committed contempt of court. 

1877 Punch 3 Feb. 37 The Contemner of the Court of 
Arches. 1889 Law Tunes LXX XVIII. 115/2 The seques- 
tration was merely a process in contempt, and did not affect 
the property of the contemnor. 

+Conte‘mnible, 2. Ods. rare. [a. F. con- 
temnible (15-16th c.), f. L. contemn-ére to Con- 
TEMN + -BLE.] Worthy of contempt ; contemptible. 

1579 FENTON Gricciard. 239 Succours almost contemnible 
in so great daungers. /ézd. 11. (1599) 526 The seuerity of the 
one would make the other lesse contemnible. 

+Conte'mnibly, adv. Obs. rare—!. 
+-LY.] With contempt, contemptuously. 

1joz in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 73 How 
contemnibly will they look upon me for not knowing how 
to make a right judgment of men. 

Contemning (kgntc'min’, vd. sb. [f. Con- 
TEMN+-ING}.] The action of the vb. ConTEMN. 

1570 AscuaM Scholei. (Arb.) 54 To be lustie in contemning 
of others. 1612-15 Br. Hat Contempl., O. 7. xix. i, It is 
no contemning of a foyled enemy. 1749 Fievoinc Zo 
Fones i. i, His contemning of them as common and vulgar. 

Conte-mning, ///. a. [f. as prec, +-ING2.] 
That contemns; scornful. 

1709 Brit. Apollo Il. No. 1. 3/1 And with Contemning 
Silence pass me by. 

Contemningly (kfnteminli), adv. In 6 Se. 
contem(p)nandly. [f. prec.+-Ly2.] By way of 
contemning or showing contempt ; scornfully, with 
contempt ; despitefully. 

1555 9c. Acts Mary (1597) $ 36 That na person nor per- 
sones contemnandlie and wilfullie without dispensation .. 
eate flesh .. in the saidis daies and times forbidden. 1558 
Q. Kenneoy Compend. Tract. in Misc. Wodrow Soc. (1844) 
108 Thaim qubilkis contempnandlie leanis to thair awin 
jugement. 1846 Worcester, Contemningly, with contempt 
or slight. 

+Contemnment. Os. rare. Also con- 
temptement. [ad. OF. contempnement, contenne-, 
f. contemner: see -MENT.] The action of con- 
temning ; despite, contempt. 

rsoz Ord. Crysten Mert ww. vii. (W. de W. 1506) 185 Yf it 
were not the sayd exces or contemnement. 1548 Gest Pr. 
Masse 135 No marveyl that y’ prieste is had in great hate 
and contemptement emong hys parishioners. 

Contempcio(u)jn, -cyon: see CONTEMPTION. 

Conte’mper, v. Obs. or arch, [ad. L. con- 
temper-dre to temper by mixing, f. cox- with+ 
temperdre to temper. Cf. F. contempérer. (16th c.\] 

1. ¢vans. To mingle or blend together (elements 
of different character). 

1579 FuLKke Heskins’ Parl. 105 Wee must know to con- 
temper the perfect manhoode and the perfecte Godhood. 
1670 Watton Life Donne 80 The melancholy and pleasant 
humor were in him so contempered, that each gave advan- 
tage to the other. 1681-6 J. Scort Cv. Life 11. 500 That 
which by it self might prove very pernicious, may by being 
contempered with others .. become exceeding beneficial. 

2. To temper by mixture with something of 
different charactcr ; to moderate, qualify. 

1605 TimME Oxersif.1.iv.18 Sulphur. .doth contemper the 
sharpness or sowerness of mercurie. 1624 Wotton Archit. 
(1672) 66 A Stove .. to contemper the Air in Winter. 1684 
tr. Bonet’s Merc. Conzpit. w. 120 Acids. .contempered witli 
a volatile Salt. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 150 #3 The 
antidotes with which philosophy has medicated the cup of 
life .. have at least allayed its bitterness, and contempered 


[f. prec. 


CONTEMPERAMENT. 


its malignity. 1868 Busuneit Sera. Living Subj. 307 Our 
assemblies are all contempered by the heat of God's living 
sacrifice for transgressors. 

3. To adapt or adjust (40) by tempering. 

1600 Asp. Aspot £.2f. Yonah 232 He contempereth his 
phrases to our capacitie, and speaketh to us in our own 
tongue. 1696 Whiston 7%. Eartl iv. (1722) 294 Wk 96 
previously adjusted and contemper'd the Moral and Natural 
World to one another. 1819 CoteripGe in Lett., Convers., 
etc. 1. iv. 12 Contempered to a life of ease. 

Hence Conte‘mpering v4/. sb. 

1633 PRYNNE //strio-Mastix 1. 97 (R.) The contempering 
of some inferior virtues with more transcendent vices in our 
stage playes. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vii. 308 For 
the contempering .. of lixivial Salts. 

+Conte-mperament. Ols. [ad. L. type 
*contemperiment-um, {. contemperare (sce above). 
Cf. temperament.) The action of contempering or 
condition of being contempered. 

1565 JewreL Def A fol. (1611) 237 Now that God hath 
vnited vnto himselfe Flesh after an vnspeakable conteinpera- 
ment, a@ 1661 Fuccer MVortdses in. 44 The equal contem- 
perament of Vertue and Vices, so evenly matched. 1713 
Dernam Pays. Theol. 1v. vili. 165 There appears to be a 
Contemperament of their Motion with these Provisions. 

+Contemperance. Os. rare—'. [f. Con- 
TEMPER Uv. + -\NCE (L. type *contemperdantia).] 
Tempering by mixture, well-tempered quality. 

1605 TimME Oversit. 11. vii. 132 Their uniuersal medicine. . 
by reason of perfect contemperance, adequation, and puritie, 
can conteniperate, conserue, and also increase, the radical 
humour. 

+ Conte‘mperate, f//. 2. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
temperat-ws, pa. pple. of contemperdre : see above.] 
Tempered by blending or mixture. (Orig.as Ap/e.) 

1471 Riptey Comp. Adcé. w. in Ashm. (1652) 147 For now 
both moyst and dry be so contemperate. Jéz7., That of 
them thus contemperate may forth go A temperament not 
so thyk as the Body ys, Nother so thyn as Water. 1647 
Warp Simp. Cobter 40 Such a contemperate way as shall 
best please him. 


+ Conte‘mperate, v. Obs. [f. L. contemperat. 
Pe stem of contemperare : sce above.] 
. trans. To blend together; to make into a 


blended whole. 

1655-60 Stancey Hist. Philos. (1701) 421/2 Having con- 
temperated and distributed the Soul of Man, by the same 
proportions and powers. 

= CoNTEMPER 2. 

1605 {see CoNTEMPERANCE]. 1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. 
Ep. vi. x. 326 The mighty Nile and Niger; whicb doe.. 
moysten, and contemperate the ayre by their exhalations. 
1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 504 Contemperating the 
gladness and sadness of each other. 1711 F. Futcer Aled. 
Gynm. 22 To contemperate the Acrimony of the Blood. 
1766 Parsons in PArtl. Trans. LVI. 196 To contemperate 
and cool the agitated mass. 

3. =CONTEMPER 3. 

1656 SanpeRson Ser. (1689) 474 For charity sake to con- 
temperate and accomadate themselves. 1660 STILLINGEL. 
fren. u. iv. § 3 To contemporate the Government of the 
Church to that of the State. 1713 Dernam Pays. Theol. 1. 
iv. 46 Contemperating our own Bodies ..so duly to that 
Distance {from the Sun]. 

Ilence Conte‘mperating v0/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1660 Stittincri. /ren. 1. vii. § 7 The contemperating the 
Ecclesiastical Government to the Civil. 1707 Stoanr 
Jamaica |, p. cxxvii, 1 ordered him a contemperating 
cooling diet. 


+ Contempera‘tion. Ods. Also 7 -tempora- 
tion. [a. F. contempération (15th c., Froissart:, 
ad. L. comtemperdtién-em proper mixture, n. of 
action f. contempcrare: see above.] 

1. A blendiag together or commingling of ele- 
ments of different character; blended condition. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (WW. de W. 1506) Vv. vii. 417 The 
contemperacyon of the foure elementes of the whiche the 
body humayne is composed. 1610 Gwittim //eraldry 1. iii. 
(1660) 17 Mixed colours .. are raised by the contemperation 
or mixture of the two Simples. 1627-8 Fertuam Resolves 
1. Ixiv. (1677) 98 The perfection of the body, in his even con- 
temperation. 1678 CupwortH Jyutelt, Syst..\. i. § 4.6 A 
certain proportionate Contemperation and Commixture of 
Contingency and Necessity. 

b. concr. The product of such commingling. 

1660 Ixcrto Bentiv, u. 203 What we call by that name 
[the Soul] is only a Contemperation of Corporeal Humors. 

2. The action of tempering, moderating, or quali- 
fying by mixture. 

1638 ‘I’. Writaker Blood of Grape 51 By way of contem- 
peration of the heate. 1666 Spurstowe Sfir. Chrys. (1668) 
221 The Contemperation of it (the Word] with humane 
mixtures. 1686 Goap Celes/. Bodies 1. i. 364 Then the 
Weatber will favour of the Contemperation of the contrary, 
and be Placid and ‘Femperate. 

b. with f/, A qualifying addition or admixture. 

1649 De. ReyNnotps //osea vii. 137 We deliver nothing 
unto the people but the Right wayes of the Lord, without 
any..contemporations of our owne. 1655 FULLER Antleo- 
logia in Cause § Cure \1867) 313 With a proportionable con- 
temperation of red therein. a@1676 Hate Yrue Relig. 
(1684) 24. 

3. Adaptation, adjustment, accommodation. 

1654 Hammonp Alnsw. Animadyz, Ignat, vii. § 6. 202 The 
contemperation .. of the Ecclesiastick to the Civil distribu- 
tions. 1677 Howe Reconcil. God's Prescience Wks. (1834) 
126/1 With an apt contemperation to the subject. a 1680 
J. Corset Free Actions m. xx. (1683) 41 A certain contem- 
poration of the Divine Call and Free-will. 

4. Accommodation to opposite courses of action 


by blending both ; compromise. 


893 


1650 B, Discoddsn. 45 Allowed the full henefit of all the.. 
tergiversations, excusations, contemporations, pernegations 
..that I..can devise. 1677 Hate J'omp, Atticus 205 By 
these prudent Contemporations he made his Liberality safe. 
1677 — Contempl. u. 166 They divide their Affections too 
equally between God and the world, and. .indeavour such a 
Contemiperation that they may hold both. 

Conte'mperature. Now Ols. or rare. [ad. 
L. type *contemperattr-a, £. contemperare (sce 
above); cf. temperature.} A blendiny or mingling 
together in proportion or harmony; the tcm- 
perament or quality so produced; harmonious 
mixture. 

1567 Maprer Gr. Forest 27 Their smell, which to the 
learned teacheth their contemperature. 1615 J. Stermens 
Ess. § Char., Worthy Poct, By a sweet contemperature of 
Tune and Ditty, hee entices others to goodnesse. a 1656 
Br. Hatt Revelat, Unrev. § g What an unimaginable com- 
mixture of subjects! what a contemperature of heaven and 
earth! a1716 Soutn Ser. (1737) 1X. ix. 270 Whether 
colour be a quality emergent from the different contempera- 
ture oftheelements. 1888S. Gitpert in Advance (Chicago) 
2 Feb. 65 Peculiarly fortunate in possessing the happiest 
coinbination and conteniperature of qualities. 

Contempil 1, Sc. var. of CONTEMPLE v. Obs. 


Contemplable, ¢. var. [ad. L. contempli- 
bil-ts, f. contemplart: see below and -BLE.} ‘That 
may be contemplated. 

1611 Fiorio, Contemplabile, contemplable, that may be 
contemplated. 1638 KertHam Let. fo IV. Folinson in Lu- 
sorta, etc. (1670) 83 To them he was not in himself con- 
templable. @ 1834 Coreripce Lit. Rem, M1. 320 This is 
the first negative definition of spiritual—whatever having 
true being is not contemplable in the forms of time and 


space. ; ; 

+ Contemplaire, v. Obs. rarc—'. [perh. for F. 
contempler infinitive, if not a misprint of co- 
template.| To contemplate. 


1474 Caxton Chesse_ u. iil. C ij b, Than shold the Juges 
studye and contemplaire moche more than they. 


|| Contempla‘men. vare [mod.L.; regular 
deriv. of contemplari to contemplate : cf. certamen, 
foramen, etc.) Something that is contemplated ; 
an object of contemplation. 

1678 Cupwortn Juted/. Syst. 1. iii. § 37. 160 To call this 
idea of Nature, @€ana and @ewpnya, a Spectacle and Con- 
templamen. 1825 CoLeripGe in Jrud. KR. Soc. Lit. Ser. i. 
II. gor Introduce but the least of Aea/..into the sciential 
contemplamen or theorem, and it ceases to be Science. a 1834 

Lit, Rem. 11. 355. 
[ad. 


Contemplant (kfntemplant), a. and sé. 
L. contemplant-em, pr. pple. of contemplari to 
contemplate. Cf. F. contemplant. See -Ant.] 

A. adj. That contemplates; engaged in con- 
templation. 

1794 CoreripcE Refig, Alusings Poet. Wks. 1877 1. 108 


Contemplant Spirits. 1797 Lamp Sadéath Betts in Poenrs 
231 The contemplant, solitary man. 

+B. sé. One who contemplates ; a being having 
or exercising the faculty of contemplation. Obs. 

1624 Fisuer in F. White Ref/, Fisher 230 Spirituall men, 
and perfect Contemplants. 

Contemplar, a2. nonce-wd. [f. Con- + L. 
templ-um temple, templar-ts of a temple.]  In- 
habiting the same temple. 

1865 Lapy Durr Gorpon in .Wacm. Mag. Mar. 362 An- 
other of my contemplar gods I sacrilegiously killed last 
night—a wbip snake. 

Contemplate (kpntémplelt, kpntempleit), zv. 
[f. L. contemplat- ppl. stem of contemplare, -ari: 
sce CONTEMPLE. 

In a few rare cases (Shaks., A/vdibras) stressed conten. 
plate in 16-17th c.; also by Kenrick 1773, Webster 1828, 
among writers on pronunciation. Byron, Shelley, and 
Tennyson have both modes, but the orthoepists generally 
have contemplate down to third quarter of roth c.; since that 
time contemplate has more and more prevailed, and con te‘m- 
flate begins to have a flavour of age. This is the common 
tendency with all verbs in -a¢e. Of these, the antepenult 
stress is historical in all words in which the penult re- 
presents a short Latin syllable, as accelerate, animate, 
JSa‘scinate, marchinate, militate, or one prosodically short 
or long, as in celebrate, consecrate, emigrate; regularly 
also when the penult has a vowel long in Latin, as a‘drenate, 
aspirate, conca‘tenate, de‘nndate, elacborate, tndurate, 
personate, rivinate \1. aliéno, aspiro, etc.). But where 
the penult has two or three consonants giving positional 
length, the stress has historically been on the penult, and 
its shift to the antepenult is recent or still in progress, as in 
acervate, adumbrate, alternate, compensate, concentrate, 
condensate, confiscate, conguassate, constellate, demon- 
strate, decussate, desiccate, enervate, exacerbate, excnl- 
pate, illustrate, inculcate, objurgate, etc., all familiar with 
penult stress to middle-aged men. The influence of the 
noun of action in -afion is a factor in the change; thus the 
analogy of co:nsecra‘tion, co'nsecratc, etc., sugg&ts dei. 
monsiration, demonstrate, Vut there being no remon- 
stration in use, remo'ustrate, supported by remo'nstrance, 
keeps the earlier stress. ] 

l. trans. To look at with continued attention, 
gaze upon, view, observe; =Bruonp 7 a. (Now 
usually with mixture of sense 2: To observe or 
look at thoughtfully.) 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vi. § 5 The day wherein God 
did rest and contemplate his own works. 1671 Mittos 
P. R.1. 380 To love, at least contemplate and admire What 
I see excellent in good, or fair. 1700 Drvpex Fulles, 
Pythag. Philos. 350 On the verge of death he stands Con- 
templating his former feet and hands. 1833 Hr. MARTINEAU 
Vanderput & S.i. 9 Contemplating her from head to foot. 


CONTEMPLATION, 


1860 Hawtnoknr. Transf. i, The beautiful statue which 
they were contemplating. 1867 I.apy Hurpert Cradle J. v. 
8 Whence Moses contemplated the Promised Land. 

4. To view mentally; to consider attentively, 
meditate upon, ponder, study. 

15994 l'. B. La Primanud. fr. Acad. 1. 13 As for the soule 
. -8o farre forth as she is able to contemplate herselfe. 1626 
Lacon Sylva § 103 The cause ..would be better contem- 
plated. 1703 Tair /éer Afazyesty’s Pict. xiii, O Pow'r, Con- 
template here thy own Display! 1793 SMEATON Adystone 
£. § 95 In contemplating the use and Lenefit of such a 
structure as this. 1814 Lyros Lara 1.x, Such scene hiv 
soul no more could contemplate. 1850 ‘}isxyson / Adens 
exviii, Contemplate all this work of ‘Vime. 1886 Mortry 
fit, Martincan Crit. Mise. 111. 202 Her manner of life 
during these years is pleasant to contemplate. 

3. Vo consider in a certain aspect ; to look upon, 
regard. 

1799 S. Tursxer Anglo-Sa.r. (1836) 1.11. 1. 249 [Ft] must 
not be contemplated as a barbarisation of the country. 1821 
J. Q. Apams in C, Davies J/etr. Syst. 1. 84 Is it not neces: 
sary to contemplate it in all its aspects? 1844 Hf. I]. Wr- 
son Brit. Jndya 1.573 Vhe Court could not contemplate the 
bill with satisfaction. 

4. To have in view, look for, expect, take into 
acconnt as a contingency to be provided for. 

1792 A. Hlamtton Let. to G. Washington 19 Nov. Wks. 
1851 IV. 329 The decree .. conteniplated a negociation he 
tween the executive power in France and our minister 
there, 1807 J. Marsuatr Const. Opin. (1839) 44 Their 
opinions, however, contemplate the actual employment of 
force. 1841 Mynrs Cath. Th. ww. xxvii, 308 Never did 
Judaism contemplate the entire consecration of every in- 
dividual soul to God. 1885 Sir Il. Cotton in Law Fimes 
Rep. LI. 291 So far as we can judge from his will, he did 
not contemplate the event which has happened. 

b. To have in view as a purposc; to intend, 
purpose. 

1816 J.C. Hopnouse Swbst. of Lett. 1.7 A single evidence 
that her usurper had ever contemplated to make her beau- 
tiful or great. 1839 S. R. Maittann Eight Fs. (1852) 176 
nor does it appear that he held any heresy, or conteniplated 
any schism. 1856 Froune //ist. Eng. \1858) 1. iv. 289 No 
further .. measures were immediately contemplated against 
the clergy. 1858 Dickens Lef?. (1880) 11.81, I hope she does 
not contemplate coming to the morning reading. 

ce. To regard, respect, have reference to. 

1875 E. Winte Life en Christ im. xvii. (1878) 206 A divine 
regenerative process ..which contemplates the whole hu- 
manity, body as well as soul. 

5. intr. To be occupied in contemplation ; to 
meditatc, muse. 

1592 Davies Zanort. Sond xxvii. ii, Will ever acts, and 
wit contemplates still. 1593 SHaks. 3 //ev. VJ, 11. ¥. 33 So 
many Houres, must I Contemplate: So many Houres, must 
I Sport my selfe. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 526 P 2 Io con- 
template in the fresh Air. 1814 Soutuey Roderick xx1. 416 
Julian was silent then, and sate contemplating. 

+6. Contemplate on, upon: @. to look at atten- 
tively, gaze thoughtfully upon; =sense 1. Ods. 

16z0 SHFLTON Quix. III]. xxix. 202 First he contemplated 
on the Amenity of those Banks, the Clearness of the Water. 
1669 Sturmy Jdartner's Mag. 1. 45 They that contemplate 
on the Starry Sky. 

+b. To meditate upon; =sense 2. | Also 
with over). Obs. 

1606 G. Wloopcocke] /zstine A iv b, By contemplating on 
the vertue of good men. 1635 Austin J/ed if, 194 But retyred 
in the Wildernesse..to contemplate on the presence of God. 
@ 1650 Peacuam (J.), Sapor had an heaven of glass, which he 
trod upon, contemplating over the same. 1676 Hae Con- 
templ. 1. 440 Contemplating upon thy Goodness and Ex- 
cellency. 1717 Buttock I’om. a Riddle w. 45. 1 cou'd 
contemplate on these lines to perpetuity. 1830 D'Iskac.i 
Chas. /, 111.1. 8 Too deeply occupied by their own projects 
to contemplate on those of others. 

Hlence Contemplated ///. a., Contemplating 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a.; Contemplatingly adv., in a 
contemplating manner, contemplatively. 

1670 CLareENDOoN £ss. Tracts (1727) 188 A mere contem- 
plating man. 1751 Mrs. Haywoop Setsy Tho. 111. 29 She 
was in this contemplating mood, when, efc. 1818 Krais 
Endymion \. 355 Who thus were ripe for high contemplating. 
a 1822 SHELLEY Assassins iv. Ess. & Lett,.(Camelot ed. 178 
The stranger gazed upon it. .thoughtfully and contemplat- 
ingly. 1863 Geo. Eriot Aomola ut. ii, Apart from any 
contemplated gain to himself. 


Contemplation kgntémpléifon). Also 3-6 
-cion, -cioun, etc. [a. OF. contemplation, -cton, 
-ctun (12th c. in Littré’, ad. L. contemplition-em, 
n. of action from contemplare to CONTEMPLATE. J 

1. The action of teholding, or looking at with 


>? 
attention and thought. 

1480 Robt, Devyll 32 Hys mother gave hym to the feende 
of hell In the houre of hys fyrst contemplacyon. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades (1592\ 48 Vhe contemplation or behold. 
ing of the Serpent lift up. 1664 Power “rf. Philos. 1. 4 
Aristomachus .. in his fifty years contemplation of those 
Laborious Insects. 1858 Hottanp Jitcomrd’s Lett. ix. &5, 
I account a pure, beautiful, intelligent, and wellbred woman, 
the most attractive object of vision and contemplation in 
the world. 

2. Theaction of contemplating or mentally view- 
ing; the action of thinking about a thing con- 
tintously; attentive consideration, study. Const. 
of ‘also Fufon . 

¢ 1340 Hyevore /’rose Tr. (1866) 9 Thay may noghte flye 
to lufe and contemplacyone of God. 1520 CAren. of Eng. 
n. 131 Acontemplacyon of spyrytuall thynges. 1600 Suaks 
a. 1. £. 1v.i. 18 The sundrie contemplation of my trauells. 
1660 Darrow Au did Pref., The noble Contemplation of the 
five Regular Bodies. 1752 Jounson Rambler No, 208 * 14 


CONTEMPLATIST. 


The Mind of the reader is carried away from the contempla- 
tion of his own Manners. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 231 
He seemed to be lost in the contemplation of something 
great. 5 . 

b. Without reference to a particular object : 
Continued thinking, meditation, musing. 

1377 Lanct. P. P?. B. xx. 272 Lerne logyk and lawe and 
eke contemplacioun. 1588 Suaks. Z. Z. ZL. 1v. iii. 321 When 
would you .. In leaden contemplation haue found out Such 
fiery Numbers? 1597 Hooker ecé. Pol. v. Ixviii. §6 A 
matter partly of contemplation partly of action. 1653 
WALTON Azgler i. 17 The very sitting by the Rivers side.. 
will invite the Angler to Contemplation. 1856 Emerson Ang. 
Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) II. 35 They {the English] are 
impatient of genius, or of minds addicted to contemplation. 
1860 TYNDALL Géac. 1. xi. 72 Ina state of deep contemplation 
beside a crevasse. . ; 

c. with a and f/.; sometimes, a meditation ex- 
pressed in writing. 

1506 (7i¢Ze) Rychard Rolle..in his Contemplacyons of the 
Drede and Loue of God. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 37 
Then men first began to fall from those abstruse and tran- 
scendent contemplations. 1653 Watton Angler 17 Offer- 
ing to thee a short contemplation, first of Rivers, and then 
of Fish. /22¢. 19 Out of that holy Poet Mr. George Her- 
bert his Divine Contemplation on Gods providence. 1709 
Steere Jatler No. go #5 [This] threw me into a deep 
Contemplation. I began to reflect, etc. 1866 (¢2¢/e) Con- 
templations on the Redeemer’s Grace and Glory. 

3. sfec. Religious musing, devout meditation. 
(The earliest sense ; very common down to 17th c.) 

a12z25 Aucr. R. 142 Mid contemplaciun, pet is, mid heih 
& mid holi bonen bi nihte touward heouene. a@ 1340 
Hampote Psadter xvii. 13 Lifted fra be erth in til contem- 
placioun. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Sof. T. 185 Eli..In mount 
Oreb, er he had any speche, With highe God .. He fastid, 
and was in contemplacioun. 1481 Caxton AZyrv. 11. xiv. 98 
‘There he was alle the nyght in contemplacion and prayer. 
1594 SHans. Rich. J//, 1. vii. 94 When holy and deuout 
Religious men Are at their Beades..So sweet is zealous 
Contemplation. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Ze/##. II. 
xlvi. 37 They never raise their eyes, and seem devoted to 
Contemplation. 1856 R. A. VauGHan J/ystics (1860) 1. 63 
In days like these [a. D. 260] .. the inducements to a life of 
contemplation are more than ever strong. 

b. personified. 

1390 SPENSER /*, Q. 1. x. 46 An aged holy man..His name 
was hevenly Contemplation. 1632 Mitton Pexseroso 54 
Him that yon soars on golden wing..The Cherub Contem- 
plation. x75: Gray Ode on Sfring iv, Contemplation’s 
sobereye. a1806 K. Waite Addr. Contempl. 51 Oh Con- 
templation! I do love To indulge thy solemn musings. 

4. ellipt. Matter for contemplation; something 
to be contemplated or meditated upon. 

1725 STRYPE Anz. Ref. Pref., [How] these blessed things 
.. were brought to pass, is another contemplation. 1759 
Jounson Rassedas xliv, Everything must supply you with 
conteinplation. 1836 H. Coreripce North. Worthies In- 
trod. Ess. (1852) 20 The motion of the heavens is a subline 
contemplation. 

+5. The action of regarding or having respect to 
(a request, etc.) ; regard, consideration. Oés. 

1450 Marct. or Anjou in Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 By con- 
templacion of this oure praier. 1466 
Lett, 11, 282 We desire and pray yow that for our sake and 
contemplation ye will be friendly..untohim. 1536 in Strype 
Eccl, Ment. 1.1. App. Ixxvii. 185 Yee shal pray that Christ 
..at the contemplation of our prayers, may take them to 
the fruition of his glory. 

+b. Request, petition. Ods. 

c1460 Fortescue Ads, § Lin. Alon. xvii, Wich is hyghnes 
hath yeuen them at be contemplacion off ber maisters, and 
ffor no reward off any seruice pat thai haue done. 1461- 
83 Liber Niger Edw. IV in Ord. Roy. Housch. 19 By his 
lettres of contemplation to gette such benyfece. 1533-4 
Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 12 At the humble suite and contem- 
placion of his..well beloued wife. 1536 Pe¢ztion in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. xxxv. 256 If at your contemplation we can- 
not obtain grace of the said pension. 

6. The action of taking into account, thinking 
of, or regarding ; consideration, regard; view. 

1673 S. C. Art of Coniplaisance 73 Let fear of Calumny, 
move you to a little Complaisance to these, as the contem- 
plation of interest to others. 1765 Blackstone Cova. I. 
129 Life .. begins in contemplation of law as soon as an 
infant is able to stir in the mother’s womb, 1789 BENTHAM 
Prince, Legisl. xvii. § 6 Any given punishment so as it does 
but come into contemplation. 1819 J. MARSHALL Cozst. 
Opin. (1839) 197 A corporation is an artificial being. .existing 
only in contemplation of law. 

7. Prospect, expectation ; purpose, intention. 77 
conlempialion: in view \as a contingency looked 
for, or as an end aimed at). Cf. CoNTEMPLATE 4. 

16s9 Hammonp Ox Ps. Ixxii. 347 The Seventy Second 
Psalm was composed in contemplation of Solomon’s suc- 
ceeding David. 1777 Jouxson Let. Airs. Thrale 13 Aug., 
I dined yesterday with the Corporation, and talked against 
a workhouse which they have in contem/lation—there’s the 
word now. 1813 Sin KR. Witson Priv. Diary II. 202 Daily 
informed of passing events, projects in contemplation, etc. 
1868 F, Hatt Bexares 15 They were never executed in 
contemplation of circumspect perusal. 

Conte'mplatist. Odsolesc. [f. L. contem- 
plal- (see CONTEMPLATE +-1ST.] A person devoted 
to contemplation or meditation ; a contemplator. 

1669 Woopurap St. Teresa 1. Pref. (1671) 35 She exhorts 
the highest Contemplatists. 1762 J. Cunnincuam (f¢/e', 
Vhe Contemplatist; a Night Piece. 1829 I. Tayior £7- 
thus. viii. 202 ‘To reconcile the contemplatist to the want of 
those enjoyments which are to be obtained only by toil. 
1836 Fraser's May. X11. 697 The one individual self- 
contemplatist. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan A/ystics (1860) I. v1. 
vi. 222 The contemplatist regards the kingdom of heaven as 
internal, and sces in the history of souls a continual day of 
judgment. 
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Contemplative (kfntemplativ), a. (sd.)_ [a. 
OF. contemplalif, -ive (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. 
conlemplativ-us, f. ppl. stem of contemphire to 
CONTEMPLATE: see -IVE.] 

A. adj. (adv.) 

1, Given to or having the habit of contempla- 
tion; meditative, reflective, thoughtful. 

1340 Ayend. 245 Pe yefbe of wysdom..pet be holy gost 
yefp to be contemplatiue herte. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 21 
‘’he which kyng deuoute & contemplatyf wythoute cure. 
1soz Ord. Crysten Nien (W. de W. 1506) 1. vii. 59 These 
deuoute and contemplatyf spyrytes. 1601 SHans. 7ze/. NV. 
u. v. 23 This Letter wil make a contemplatiue Ideot of him. 
1625 Bacon £ss. Atheisni (Arb.) 337 The Contemplatiue 
Atheist is rare.. And yet they seeme to be more then they 
are. 1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. I1, How far beyond itself 
doth it plunge the contemplative mind! 1856 Masson £ss., 
liordsw. 375 It is this tendency to relapse into a few 
favourite, and, as it were, constitutional trains of thought, 
that makes the contemplative character. 

+b. Speculative, theorizing. Ods. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trevs 1.6 Some who have taught this 
art. .have been in it only contemplative men, having little or 
no experience init. 1661 BoyLe Sfrizg of Air Pref. (1682) 
3 Except by some able mathematicians and very few other 
contemplative men. 

2. Characterized by, of the nature of, or tending 


to contemplation. 

| ¢1430 Lypc. Venus-dass in Lay Folks Mass-bk. 395 In 
my contemplatyff medytacions. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 2 
A werk wel contemplatyf for to liue wel. 1588 Suaks. 
L.L.£. 1, i. 14 Our Court shall be a little Achademe, Still 
and contemplatiue in liuing Art. 1667 Dennam Death of 
Cowley 75 Fix'd and contemplative their looks, Still turning 
over Nature's books. 1787 Ann Hitpitcu Kosa de Montm. 
II. 14 To enjoy the delightfully contemplative prospect. 
a 1843 SoutHEeyY Doctor cxxvi. (1862) 317 The same sober, 
contemplative, deep feeling of the realities of religion. 1872 
Brack Adv. Phaeton xxv. 350 Smoking a contemplative 
cigar under the clear starlight. 

3. Opposed to actzve, esp. in contemplative life, 
in the Middle Ages, a life given up to religious 
contemplation and prayer, es. that of the religious 
recluse ; so contemplative man, etc. In later use 
not confined to religious meditation. 

The theological use appears to come directly from St. 
Augustine De Civit. Dei viii. § 4; the contrast of act/vus and 
coutentplativus is also in Seneca, and corresponds to the 
Aristotelian contrast of mpaxzexés and @ewpntexos which 
came down through Philo and the Greek Fathers. 

1340 Hampo.e Prose Tr. 22 Thou sbalt medle the werkis 
of actife liffe with goostely werkis of live comtemplatyfe. 
¢1380 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 383 It is seid comunli, pat 
pes two wymmen ben two lyves, actif and contemplatif; pe 
first is Martha, and pe tober Marie. 1388 — Ps. Prol., The 
lif of actif men, the spirituel bebolding of contemplatif men. 
c1480 Castle [id Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 2177 Pis lyf 
contemplatyue ban Cuthbert in a pryue place began. /ézd. 
3404 In Farne contemplatyue, be werld fra. 1581 SipNey 
Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 41 ‘The Philosophers .. wrangling, 
whether Vertue bee the chiefe, or the onely good; whether 
the contemplatiue, or the actiue life doe excell. 1670 CLAr- 
ENDON &ss. Tracts (1727) 187 Sixtus Quintus .. betook him- 
self to a contemplative life, that is, to the contemplation 
how he might come to be pope. 1823 D’Israeii Cur. Lit. 
(1858) III. 112 The active life of Rawleigh is not more re- 
markable than his contemplative one. 1885 Cathodic Dict. 
s.v., Protestants. .accuse contemplative orders of idleness, 

+b. Theoretical, as opposed to practical, Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 100 We shall therefore, after our 
manner, joyn the Contemplative and Active Part together. 
1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. 1. i. 6 Al Arts and Sciences 
(whether active or contemplative’. 

4. Contemplative of: contemplating : + a. medi- 
tating on; b. looking or gazing at; ¢. having in 
view, reckoning upon. 

14.. Prose Legends in Anglia VIII. 151 Contemplatif of 
gostlynesse. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr.1. vi, They became 
contemplative of the mud. 1876 Miss Brappon ¥. Hag- 
gard’s Dau. 1. 1 The fisherman, contemplative of that 
awful horizon. 1884 Law Times 14 June 113/1 The words 
..are plainly contemplative of a contingency..at an un- 
known and future period. 

+ 5. Used advb. = CONTEMPLATIVELY. Obs. 

1513 BrapsHaw St. MWerburge uu. 1453 A monke there 
dwellyng contemplatyue. 1581 MutcasTER Posztions xxxix. 
(1887) c03 Religion being vsed mostwhat contemplative, and 
in nature of opinion. 


B. sé. 


1. A person devoted to religious meditation ; one 
who leads the ‘contemplative life’. 

a 1340 Hamporz Psalter Prol. 4 Pe lyf of actyf men, be 
meditacioun of contemplatifs. ¢1380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. 
Wks. 1. 289 pis chirche shulde be maad of actyves and con- 
templatyves. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. xx. § 8 Henoch 
..who was the first contemplative and walked with God. 
1799 J. Scotr Bahar-Danush Pref. 20 The sacred collar of 
the humble contemplative. 1864 Sa¢. Rev. 21 May, Vhe 
lonely contemplative, haunting his solitudes. 

b. (See quot.) 

1658 Prius, Coztemplatives, certain Fryers of St. Mary 
Magdalens Order, who wear black upper garments, and 
white underneath [so in Corer. 1611]. 1730 6 in Baitey 
(folio); and in mod. Dicts. 

+2. One who contemplates or considers anything. 
Obs. rare. 

a37ix Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 Silk- 
| worms and Spiders, and a thousand kinds..Work wonders 
| by Contemplatives admir’d. 

+3. Short for contentplative life. Obs. 

14. Purtfl Mavicin Tundale's Vrs. (1843) 135 The turtull 
| by contemplatyffe For synne soroweth with waymentyng. 


| 
| 
| 


CONTEMPORANE. 


+4. p/. Matters relating to contemplation. Ods. 

1609 Tourneur Fun. Poem Sir F. Vere Wks. 1878 I. 175 
All his industries (As well in actives as contemplatives). 

Contemplatively (k/nte-mplativli), adv. [f. 
prec. adj. +-LY 2.] 

1. In a contemplative manner, in contemplation. 

1491 Caxton Iifas Patr. u. (1495) 217 b/2 The abbot 
Lucius beynge within a grete pytte and depe; where he 
helde him selfe contemplatyuely. xs92 WARNER Add. Eng. 
vu, xxxvii. (1612) 180 And so contemplatiuely heere I with 
contentment stay. 1860 W. Cotuins Wom. White 1. 32 [He] 
nodded contemplatively at the boiled chicken, and said, 
“Yes, dear’. ; 

+2. Theoretically, as opposed to practically. Obs. 
_ 152 Hutort, Contemplatyuelye, ¢heorice. a 1631 Donne 
in SeZect. (1840) 34 And he loues himself. .contemplatiuely, 
by knowing as he is known, and practically, by louing, as 
he is loued. 16s6tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat, Unl. § 516 Which 
perceiv contemplatively and practically. ’ 

Contemplativeness (kfntemplativnés). [f. 
as prec.+-NESS.] The quality of being contem- 
plative; meditativeness. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio', Contemplativeness, addictedness to 
contemplation. 1825 Sir S. E. Brypces Recoll. for. Trav. 
I. 242 A grave and rich contemplativeness. 1856 Masson 
Ess., Wordsw. 375 Contemplativeness .. does not so much 
imply the power of attaining or producing thought, as the 
power of brooding sentimentally over thought already at- 
tained. @ 1853 Ropertson Lec?. ii. 172 The contemplative- 
ness of Hamlet, which lets the moment of action pass. 

Contemplator (kg:ntémpleitar), [a. L. con- 
lentplator, agent-n. from contemplare. Cf. F. con- 
lemplateur (15th c, in Littré).] One who contem- 
plates. 

1. A beholder, a thoughtful observer, 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 33 Severe contemplators 
observing these lasting reliques. 1873 Contemp. Rev. XXII. 
352 A conteimplator of nature. 

One who meditates upon, considers, or studies 
anything. Const. of (also +07). 

1611 Cotcr., Contenplateur, a contemplator, great thinker, 
serious beholder of matters, a 1660 HAmMMoNnD Se772. xii. 
Wks. 1684 1V. 642 A contemplator of truth. 1793 BrppoEs 
Math. Evid. 121 This contemplator of beings universal. 
1869 J. H. Lupton Colet’s Dionysius 117 A contemplator of 
heavenly things. . 

b. Without reference to a particular object : 
One given to or engaged in contemplation. 

1607 Wakincton Oft. Glass Ep. Ded. (1664) 3 Demo- 
critus.. put out his own eyes, to become a continual 
Contempliator. 1683 E. Hooxer Pref Efist. Pordage's 
Mystic Div. 67 Subtilities of unconceivably profound Con- 
templators. 1855 Mitman Las. Chr. (1864) 1X. xiv. iii. 106 
The mysticism of Hugo de St. Victor withdrew the Con- 
templator altogether from the outward to the inner world. 

+3. A speculator, a theorist. (Cf. ConTEn- 
PLATIVE I b.) Ods. 

1624 Cart. Smitu Virginia u. 39 There were many.. 
meerely proiecting, verball, and idle contemplators. 1646 
Sir T. Browne /’sexd. Ep. vi. xi. 332 The Platonick con- 
templators. 

+ Conte‘mplatory, 2. Ods. rare—'. [ad. late 
L. contemplatori-us, {. contemplator: see -ORY.] 
Of or pertaining to contemplation, contemplative. 

1609 Armin /tal. Taylor Diijb, In this contemplatorie 
prate They past away the night. 

+Contempla‘trix. Ods. rare—1. [a. L. fem. 
of contemplator.} A female contemplator. 

1655-60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 163/2 Plato calls 
Geometry the Contemplatrix of Planes. 

+ Contemplature. Ods. [f. L. contemplat- 
ppl. stem + -URE, on L. type *cortemplatira.] Con- 
templation. 

1580 Lyty Euphnes (Arb.) 270 [It] may delight the con- 
ceiptes of the head, but it will destroye the contemplature 
of the heart. a@1g9z Greene Orpharion (1599) 16 Acestes 
fell into a drowsie kind of contemplature. 

+Conte’mple, v. O2s. Also 6 Sc. contempil. 
[a. F. contemple-r, ad. L. contemplare, orig. de- 
ponent contemplari, to survey, observe, behold, 
consider, contemplate, f. coz- + cemzplum ‘an open 
place for observation, marked out by the augur 
with his staff’ (see TEMPLE).] /vans. To CoNnTEM- 
PLATE ; to observe, consider, meditate upon. 

1soz Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) 1v. xxix. 341 
Contemple, and esmaruayll the grete and_incomprenable 
dyfference. c1532 Dewes /xtrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 897 The 
causes .. contempled and consydered. 1549 Compt. Scot. 
vii. 70 Schle began to contempil the vidthrid barran feildis. 
1605 SYLVESTER Du Bartas u. ii. 1v. (1641) 135/1 So ravished, 
I may at rest contemple The Starry Arches of thy stately 
Teinple. ; 

Hence + Conte-mpling (in Sc. -ene) v/. sd. 

1849 Compl, Scot. vi. 46 The lang studie and contemplene 
of the sternis. 

Contempne, obs. f. ConTEMN. 

+Conte‘mporal, 2. Obs. [ad. L. contempo- 
ral-¢s (Yertullian) contemporary, f. cow- together + 
tempus, tempor- time, temporalis bclonging to 
time: cf. OF. conentporel.]) = CONTEMPORARY. 

1637 Wotton in Relig. Wotton. (1672) 104 He was con- 
temporal with three Popes. 1681 BurtHocce Az Argu- 
ment (1684) 43 The Argument would hold as well against 
Successive as Contemporal Poligamy. 1730-6 in Baitry 
(folio). 

+ Conte’mporane, -an, 2. and 54. Os. [ad. 
L. contemporane-us contemporary (see below); cf. 
F. contemporain (16th c., Montaigne). 


CONTEMPORANEAN. 


In 18th c. sometimes erroneously made cotemforan, after 
cotenporary > see CONTEMPORARY.] 

A. adj, = CONTEMPORANEOUS. 

¢142§ Wvntoun Cron. 1. iii. 162 Gad pat tyme and Natan 
Prophetis ware contemporan Tyll Dawie Kyng of Israel. 
Ibid. v. ix. 460 And sex Emperouris pan ‘To pai Papis con- 
temporane. 1571 Hanmer Chron. [rel. (1633) 76 marg., 
Learned men of Irish birth, contemporane with Fursccus. 

B. sé. A eontemporary. 

1734 Nortu /:-ram. 1, ili. § 92 (1740) 187 [In] Hopes, that 
when Times will bear it, some of the Cotemporans, faithful 
Historians. .will suffer their Labours to come forth. 

+ Contempora‘nean, a. and sé. Ols. [f. L. 
contem pordne-us contemporary (see below) + -AN.] 

A. adj, =ConTEMPORANEOUS, CONTEMPORARY. 

1960 Rotiranp Crt. Venus 1. 754 Howbeit thay be con- 
temporaneane. 1651 Fut.er Ade! Rediv., Zuinglins 86 
Those who were his contemporatiean School-fellowes, 

B. sé. A contemporary. 

1651 Fuu.er Adel Rediv., Bucer 159 The fame of Bucer 
and hard fortune of his painfull contemporaneans came 
into England. . a 

Contemporaneity (k/ntc:mporan7iti). Also 
erron. cot-. [f. next+-1T¥. Cf. mod.F. contem- 
poranéité.| = CONTEMPORANEOUSNESS. 

1772 Hurp Serm, Wks. 1811 V. 281 note, Inserted .. to 
show the contemporaneity of the two last and principal 
parts. 1812 W. ‘Faytor iu Jonthly Mag. XXXII. 239, | 
have seen words, dictated by the master, written with mili- 
tary cotemporaneity on the 4oo slates. 1872 AtrorD Gen. 
§ Lxod, 289 Its contemporaneity with the events, | 

Contemporaneous (kfnte:mporévnzas), a. 
Also error. cot-. [f. 1.. contentpordue-us contem- 
porary (f. con- together + ¢empus, fempor- time ; 
ef. late L. ¢emtpordneus timely) +-0vus.] 

1. Belonging to the same time or period ; existing 
or oeeurring at the same time. Const. z/th. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Contemporanecous, Contemporary, 
Contemporal, that is in one and the same time or age. 
1730-6 Baiey (folio), Cotemporancous, living both at the 
same time, or in the same age. [Not in Jounson 1755.] 
1758 I. Lyons Filu.vions Pref. 6, I..consider the Ratio of 
the Fluxions as the same as that of the contemporaneous 
Increments. 1843 J. H. Newmax Afrracles 139 Strictly 
contemporaneous testimony. 1855 BapEN Powe tt £ss. 121 
Instances where the phenomena are cotemporaneous. 1861 
Goscuren For. Exch. 114 Vhe high rate of interest, which 
is generally contemporaneous with a drain of specie. 

b. Covering the same spaee of time. 

1857 H. Reep Lect. Eng. Poets iii. 82 The history of Eng- 
lish poetry is contemporaneous with that of the language. 

2. Originated at the same time or during the 
same historical or geological period; of the same 
age. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol, 111. p xiii, Volcanic rocks con- 
temporaneous with the sedimentary strata of three of the 
above periods. 1863 — Awtig. Mfan 15 Tumuli of the stone 
period believed to be contemporaneous with the mounds. 
1874 Parker Goth. Archit. 1. iii. 80 Plain groined vaults 
without ribs. .contemporaneous with the barrel vaults. 


Contempora‘neously, av. [f. pree. +-Ly?.] 
At or during the same time. 

1816 G.S Faser Orig. Pagan fdot. (11. 548 Their power 
was broken in the Red Sea contemporaneously with the 
exodus of Israel. 1872 W.S.Symonps Rec. Rocks viii. 270 
A contemporaneously bedded trap. 

Contempora‘neousness. Also e/rou. cot-. 
{f.as pree.+-NEss.] ‘The state or fact of being 
eontemporaneous. 

1808 Soutney Lett. (1856) III. 109 Cousinship implies 
contemporaneousness. 1850 Pusey J/in. Proph. 594 It is 
not any objection to the contemporaneousness of Malachi 
and Nehemiah, that, etc. 

+ Conte'‘mporant, ¢. Ols. rare—'. fad. L. 
*contemporant-em, pr. pple. of contentpordre: see 
CONTEMPORATE.] Contemporary. 

1675 R. Vaucuan Cofuage 21 In France.. King John, who 
was contemporant with Edward the Third. 

+ Conte‘mporany, a. and sd. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L, contempordue-us: see CONTEMPORANE.] =Con- 
TEMPORARY. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 303 The contemporanyes of 
whom [Seynte Patrikke]. 1721 in Baitey as acy. 

Conte’mporariness. 7ave. [f. ncxt + -NxEss.] 
The state or fact of being eontemporary. 

1642 Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 23 The .. regular succes- 
sion and contemporarinesse of Princes. 

Contemporary (kfnte‘mpirari), a. and sé. 
Also 8. 7-9 co-temporary, cotemporary. fad. 
L. type *coutempordrt-us, f. cow- together + fem pus, 
tempor- time, femporartus of or belonging to time; 
the aetual formations in L. were coutempordalis and 
coutentporaneus .see above’. 

Contemporary is the original form, and that approved by 
Latin analogies; cf. the preceding and following words. 
But the variant co-femporary was used by some in the 
17th c., and though characterized by Bentley as ‘a down- 
right barbarism’, it became so prevalent alter ¢1725, as 
almost to expel cote porary from use. Towards the end of 
the 18thce., the latter rapidly recovered its ground, and cofewr- 
porary is now used by comparatively few. It has been de- 
fended on the ground that it is a purely English formation, 
like co-divine, co-glorions (see Co- 2); but this is a mere 
fancy generated by mechanically dividing the word, without 

regard either to its history or toits meaning. Historically, 
contemporary is a substitute for contemporat and contem. 
porane (either of which might well have been retained in- 
stead); in signification, co-femporary would analogically 
mean ‘unitedly, conjointly, or eally temporary’, whereas 
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contemporary has no affinity with the English sense of 

‘temporary’, and no connexion with that word except that 

both are derivatives of L. tempus and its adj. tempordrtus.| 
A. adj. 

1. Belonging to the same time, age, or period ; 
living, existing, or oectirring together in time. 

1655 Futter CA. //ist. u. ii. § 80 After King Oswald his 
Death, four Christian contemporary Kings flourished in 
England. 171x Appison Sfecé. No. 1o1 Pe 4 ‘The Passions 
and Prejudices of a contemporary Author. 1828 I Israet.t 
Chas. 1, }. Pref.7 Immense archives of contemporary docu- 
ments. 1844 Ruskin J/od. Paint. (ed. 2) 1. Pref. 14 He... 
who would maintain the cause of contemporary excellence 
against that of elder time. 1874 GREEN Short fist. vii. § 7. 
416 There are allusions in plenty to coutemporary events. 

b. Const. with. 

1631 Weever Anc. fun, Mon. 226 An Author contempo- 
rarie with this Archbishop. 1642 Howe. For. Trav. (Arb.) 
23 Commines, who was contemporary with Machiavil. 
1790 Pacey Hore Paul. Rom. ii. 16 Either contemporary 
with that or prior toit. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 1 
Writers contemporary with the events they write of. 

+e. Const. fo, uuto, Obs. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Afon, (1642) 179 Cumza was 
contemporary to the warre of Troy. 1646 Sirk IT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. v. xii. 251 Galen who was contemporary unto 
Plutarch. 1728 Newton Chronol. Ameucded 39 Clisthenes, 
Alemzon and Eurolicus .. were pontenDomty to Phidon. 
1750 WARBURTON Fuligu 1. tii, He was not only contempo- 
rary to the fact, but, etc. 

B. columporary. 

1662 STiLuinGeL. Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 8 Sesac King of Egypt, 
co-temporary with Rhehoboam. 1698 Boyte Bensfey's 
Dissert. Exam. 167 Allowing then that Solon and Thespis 
were Cotemporary. [1699 Bentiey /’ha/. Pref. 80, | would 
rather use. .these [words] than that single word of the Ex- 
aminer’s Cofemporary, which is a downright Barbarism.] 
1736 Butter Auna/. ui. vii. (11874) 252 Events cotemporary 
with the miracles..or subsequent to them, 1759 RoperTSoN 
Mist, Scot, (1817) 1. 384 Cotemporary writers. 1762 Gentil. 
Mag. 102 We often meet with the word cofemporary..Vhe 
word should always be spelled contemporary. a1789 
Burney /fist. A/us. (ed. 2) il. i. 8 xotfe, Prudentius a Chris- 
tian poet, cotemporary with Theodosius, 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) }. 534, 1 prefer contemporary to co- 
temporary. 1828 Wesster, Contemporary..For the sake 
of easier pronunciation and a more agreeable sound, the 
word is often changed to cofemforary .. the preferable 
word. 1861 Max MUtter Sc. Lang. Ser... (1864) 138 Sup- 
ported by cotemporary scholars. 

2. Having existed or lived from the same date, 
equal in-age, coeval. 

a 1667 CowLry Clandian’s Old Man of V. 22 A neigh- 


- bouring Wood born with himself he sees, And loves his old 


contemporary Trees. 1673 [R. Lricu] 7vansp. Rel. 42 
Making Light contemporary with it’s Creator. 1794 Sut- 
Livan [tew Nat. k. 315 The water is as ancient as the 
earth, and contemporary with it. 

B._ 1879 M. Pattison Afztfou 3 John Milton was born, 
oth Dec., 1608, being thus exactly cotemporary with Lord 
Clarendon. 

3. Oceurring at the same moment of time, or 
during the same period; veeupying the same 
definite pertod ; eontemporaneous, simultaneous. 

1656 tr. /Zobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 149 All the parts of 
them {. ¢. lines) which are contemporary, that is, which are 
described in the same time. 1665-6 Pit. Trans, 1. 271 
Not that by the Moons motion about its Axis the Earth 
should be carried by acontemporary Period. 1806 Hutron 
Course Math, 11, 290 Contemporary Fluents, or Contempo- 
rary Fluxions, are such as flow together, or for the same time. 

B. 3794 G. ADams Nat. §& £.tp. Phitos. IN. xxxi. 279 
The nuimber of cotemporary turns of a wheel and pinion 
are reciprocally proportional to tbeir number of teeth. 1799 
Vince Llem, Astron. xv. (1810) 125 The cotemporary varia- 
tions of these angles. 

B. sb. One who lives at the same time with 
another or others. 

(In this sense Harrison, Deser. Britain, 1577, used ‘ Syn- 
chront or time fellows ’.) 

1646 W. Price Wans Deling. 9 Their spirits, contempo- 
raries to S. Austine. 1670 Wattox Lives 1v. 319 Their being 
contemporaries in Cambridge. 1700 Drypen Fadles Pref. 
(Globe! 494 From Chaucer I was led to think on Boccace, who 
was..his contemporary. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 145 
? 11 More acquainted with his contemporaries than with 
past generations. 1847 Emerson Refr, Meu, Uses Gt. Men 
Wks, (Bohn) I. 284 Men resemble their contemporaries, even 
more than their progenitors. 1875 Jowrtr P/afoted. 2)V. 3 
The comic poet Alexis, a younger contemporary of Plato. 

B. a1635 Navustox Fraem. Reg. (1641) 28 My Lord of 
Leicester and Burleigh, both his Cotemporuries [ed. 1653, 
Con-] and Familiars. 1657 P. Hevun £ccl. Vind. 1. iv. 168 
Now Bet and Serug were Cotemporaries, 1667 Srrat é/rsé. 
Royal Soc.81 \'.) Our cotemporaries, who only follow rude 
and untaught nature. 1678 R. L’Estrance Seneca’s Mor. 
(1702) 418 He and I were Cotemporaries. 1728 Morcax 
-lfgicrs \1. iii. 247 One of his own Country Princes, and his 
Coteinporary. 1751 Jonson Rambler No. 167 ?8 Vhe 
hopes and fears of our cotemporaries. 1846 Mitt Logic in. 
sill. § 7 As novel as the law of gravitation appeared to the 
cotemporaries of Newton. 1879 M. Pattison Wilton 1 A 
cotemporary of Milton, John Raveey. 

Used by a jottrnal or periodical in referring 
to others published at the same time. 

{1837 Dickens Pickzick li. 548 Does our fiendish contem- 
porary wince*] 1 Spectator 25 Dec. 1517 We quote froin 
our contemporary the J’a/ican the following remarkable 
statement. 

ec. A person of the same age as another. 

1742 Gry Let. in Poems (1775) 152, 1} shall see Mr. * * 
and his Wife, nay, and his Child too. .Is it not odd to con- 
sider one’s Contemporaries in the grave light of Husband 
and Father? 188 Mrs. 1.. B. WaLrorp Troublesome Dan. 
I. ix. 179 Even Alice and Kate must not look upon him 
quite as though he were a contemporary. 


CONTEMPT. 


+ Conte‘mporate, v. Ols. [f. l.. coutemfporar- 
ppl. stem of contempordre (Tertullian) to be con- 
temporary, f. cow- together + fem pus, tempor- time.]} 
intr. To agree in puint of time; to synchronize. 

a 1638 Meve Hes. (1677 582 All the Visions contenipo- 
rating with Babylon's times. — Its. (1672) 599 EErgo, beg 
equal times they must needs begin together, and so con- 
temporate throughout. 1680 II. Mori Afpocal. A poc. 26) 
‘Though the Wonians travail, and the fight of the Dragon 
with Michael do conteinporate. 

+ Conte:‘mpora'tion. O/s. [{f. pree] ‘The 
faet of eontemporating ; synchronism. 

a 1638 Mene Hi ks. (1672 590 Proof of the Contemporation 
of the ‘I'wo Courts. . 

Contemporate, -ation: see ConTEMrER-. 

+ Contemporrianism. Ods.—° 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Contemporianism, the being at 
one and the saine time; coexistency. 


+ Contemporist. Ols. rare. 
see -IsT.] = ConTEMPoRARY sé, 

a 1641 Ibe, Mountacu Acts & Alon, 233 This Nicolas of 
Damasco..was contemporist with Herod. 

Contemporize (kgnte-mporaiz), v. Rarely in 
9 cot-. [fas L. comtempor-dre (see CONTEMPORATE 
+ -IZE.] 

l. ¢rans. To make eontemporary; to cause to 
synehronize or agree in time. Const. with, 
+ unto. 

1646 Sir ‘T. Browne Pseud. Fp... xi. 44 The indifferencie 
of their existences contemporised unto our actions, admits 
a farther consideration. 1669 Wor.inGe Syst. Agric. xiv. 
§ 1 (1681) 308 Be sure to Quadrate or Contemporize your 
observations ..with the season of the year. 1861 1). II. 
Iaicn Anglo-Sax. Sagas 4 The process is inconceivable by 
which the great Attila of history could be cotemporized 
with Hermanaric 1873 Lowrit Awong my Lks. Ser. 11. 
258 Mr. Carlyle has die power of contemporizing himself 
with bygone tines. 

2. intr. To fall at the same time ; to synchronize. 

1664 H. More A/yst. /nig. 381 Their fulfilling that con- 
temporizes with the first six trumpets. 1681 — Arf. Dan. 
vi. 209 Which tidings. .may very well contemporize with the 
sixth Vial. 

Contempt kgntem’t), sd. [ad. L. coutenipl-us 
(ze stem) scorn, f. confempt- ppl. stem of contemncre 
to Contemn. Cf. OF. contemps ‘mépris’ (1346 
in Godef.), contempt (Cotgr.), which was possibly 
the immediate source.] 

1. The action of contemning or despising ; the 
holding or treating as of little aeeount, or as vile 
and worthless; the mental attitnde in which a 
thing is so eonsidered. (At first applied to the 
aetion, in modern use almost exelnsively to the 
mental attitude or feeling.) Const. of, for; phrase 
tn contempt of. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 217 He toke upon him alle thinge 
Of malice and of tirannie In contempte of regalie. a 1400 
Cov. Alyst. 83 Contempt of veyn glory. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(1531) 16 b, Couetynge .. the goodes of this worlde, to the 
contempte and despysynze of grace. 1581 Marneck Bh. of 
.\otes 249 Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three things. 
for either wee contemne onelie in minde. .or lastlic when we 
adde words or deedes. 1605 Suaks. Lear uw. ul. 8 The 
hasest..shape That cuer penury in contempt of man Brought 
Neere to beast. 1611 Baste “sther i. 18 Thus shall there 
arise too much contempt (CoverRDALE despytefulnes) and 
wrath. 1614 Be. Hare Jedit. & ows mm. § 18. 72 Wee 
are soon cloyed .. and hase contempt bred in us through 
familiaritie. @ 1679 Hoppers Ae? 1.11. 46 Contempt, is when 
a man thinks another of little worth in comparison to himself. 
1711 STEELE Spect. No. 148 21 New Evils arise every Day 
..in contempt of my Reproofs. 1732 BerKeLey AtcipAr. 1. 
§$ 4 An outward contempt of what the public esteemeth 
sacred. 1845 M. Paitison £ss. (1889) I. 21 This flimsy 
hypocrisy... inspired Gregory with a contempt which he 
conld not dissemble. 1872 Darwin £aofions xi. 254 Fx- 
trenie contempt, or, as it is often called, loathing contempt, 
hardly differs from disgust. 

+b. with @ and f/.) Obs. exeept asin 4b. 

1574 Wunitairt Def, Aunszw. ii. Wks. 1851 I. 284, I be- 
seech God forgive you your outrageous contempts. c¢ 1665 
Mrs. Hutcuinson Wem. Col. utchinson 1846) 34 Nb the 
contempts they could cast at him were their shame not his. 
1733 Westey IJ ‘s, (11872) VII. 486 Our sins are so inany 
contempts of this highest expression of his love. 

2. The eondition of being eontemned or despised ; 
dishonour, disgrace ; ¢sf. in fo have, hold in, bring, 
fall tuto, contempt. 

c1480 Castle [d. Life St. Cuthb. (Surtees) 3711 My tech 
ing eftir my dissese Sali no3t be had in contempt. 1550 
Bare Sel. Wks. (1849) 289 Having his verity in much more 
contempt than afore. 1560 Pinie (Genev.) /sa. xxiii. 9 To 
bring to contempt [:621 into contempt) all them that be 
glorious in the earth. 1g94 Suaks. Ach. ///, 1. iii. 89 My 
selfe disgrac‘d, and the Nobilitie Held in contempt, ¢ 1645 
Howe. Lets. (1650: 1. 473 She may be said to have.. fallen 
to such a conteinpt that she dares scarce show her face. 
1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonnetrl/e }. 219, 1 and my peopte 
will share the contempt you are hringing upon yourselves, 
1875 Jowett Plafo ied. 2 HI. 189 He would hke to briug 
military glory into contempt. 

+3. = Objeet of contempt. Obs. 
use of joy, delight, aversion, cte.). 

1611 Bise Gen. xxxviil. 23 And Iudah said, Let her take 
it to her, lest we bee shamed [srarg. become a centempt). 
1746 W. Horstey Foof (1748) 1. 101 The Companion of 
every Scoundrel, and the Conteinpt of every reasonable 
Creature breathing. ¢ 1832 Deppors /’oems, Murderer's 
Haunted Conch, Thou shalt not dare to break All men’s 
contempt, thy life, for fear of worse, 


[f. as next: 


Cf. similar 


CONTEMPT. 


4. Law. Disobedience or open disrespect to the 
authority or lawful commands of the sovereign, 
the privileges of the Houses of Parliament or 
other legislative body; and, es. action of any kind | 
that interferes with the proper administration of 
justice by the various courts of law; in this con- 
nexion called more fully Coztenpt of Court. [OF. 
contemnement de justice.] 

Contempt of court includes any Cisobedience to the rules, | 
orders, or process of a court, whether committed by an in- 
ferior court, by the servants of the court or officers of the | 
law, or by strangers, and any disrespect or indignity offered 
to the judges in their judicial capacity within or without the 
court. 

[rs52 Hutoet, Contempte..properlye agaynste the lawe.] 
1621 Ersinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 78 Yf he had 
spoaken anything which dotb touch the Kinge in his 
honour .. Avundell. Difference betwene contempt and 
treason. 1625 in Rymer Fadera XVIII. 144/1 Such further 
Paynes, Penalties, and Imprisonments, as .. can or may be 
inflicted upon them for their Contempt and Breach of Our 
royall Commandment in this Behalfe. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxv, ‘Mr. Jinks,’ said the magistrate, ‘ Pehall cominit that 
man for contempt.’ 1866 Crump Sanking iii. 82 An order 
restraining bankers from parting with money .. must be 
obeyed at the risk of being committed for conteipt of court. 

b. (with @ and fZ. An act of such disregard or 
disobedience. 

1621 Ex1sinc Debates I/o. Lords \Camden) 78 The ques- 
tion whether Yelverton be not fytt to be censured of a greate 
contempt. @ 1626 Bacon Afar. §& Uses Com. Law (1636) 5 
Contempts against the crowne, public annoyances against 
the people. 1722 SEWEL Hist. Quakers (1795) 1. 1v. 352 Im- 
prisoned upon contempts (as the not putting off hats before 
the magistrates was called). 1768 BLacKsToNne Come. III. 
287 Not having obeyed the original summons, he had shewn 
a contempt of the court. 1862 BroucHam Sit. Const. xvii. 
256 Both Houses claim to visit with severe punishment what 
are called contempts or breaches of their privileges. 

ce. Jz contempt: in the position of having com- 
mitted contempt, and not having purged himself. 

1768 BiacksTone Cov. III. 443 If the defendant, on 
service of the subpoena, does not appear. .he is then said 
to be in contempt. 1766 Enticx London 1V. 265 It is a 
general court for debtors, and such as are in contempt of 
the Courts of Chancery and Common-pleas. 1845 STEPHEN 
Laws Eng. V1. 177 note, On continuing to make default 
after having been ordered by the court to pay. .he will be 
in contempt. 


+ Contempt, v. Obs. [f. L. contenpi- ppl. 
stem of contemnére to CONTEMN.] LBy-form of 
CoNnTEMN. 

cxssz Be. Garpiner in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 146 II. 208, | 
wylbe ware to geve any man cause to contempte me. 1567 
Triall Treas. (1850) 31 You do not contempte the simple 
and poore. 1822 SouTHEy Le??. (1856) III. 356, 1 regretted 
that the Swedes and Danes should so much ‘contempt’ each 
other. 


+ Contempt, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. contenipt- 
us.] Contemned. 1579 [see ConTEMN 2. 2]. 

Contempt, obs. form of CONTENT v. 4 

+Contemptedly, adv. Obs. are—*. With 
contempt, contemptuously. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxv. 97 They contemp- 
tedly threw their bones to the ground. 


+Conte'mptfual, 2. Oés. [f. ConrEemrr sb.+ | 
-FUL.] 

1. Full of contempt, contemptuous. 

1604 Drayton Ow/e 683 Who in this time contemptfull 
Greatnesse late Scornd and disgrac’d. a@1641 Br. Moun- 
TAGU Acts & Alon. (1642) 285 One onely..charged him with 
some conteinptfull words uttered against Herod. 1683 D. 
A. Art Converse 28 Not so much to overawe thein by a con- 
temptful expression, as by a convincing reason. ; 

2. Worthy of contempt; contemptible. (Cf. dés- 
graceful.) 

1613 G. Cnapman Rev, Bussy D’ Amd. 1. Dram. Wks. 
(1873) II. 113 The Stage and Actors are not so contemptfull, 
As euery innouating Puritane..Would haue the world 
imagine. 1627-77 FELTHAM (Resolves 1. xx. ‘1677) 36 Nause- 
ous and contemptful. 

Contemptibility (kpnte:mPtibiliti’. [ad. L. 
contemptibilitas, f. contemptrbil-zs : sec -1TY.] 

1. The quality or fact of being contemptible ; 
contcmptibleness ; an instance of this. 

1611 SPEED //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xi. (1632) 668 The contemp- 
tibility and vanity of this effeminate argument. 1793 Burns 
Let. to G. Thomson July, The old ballad .. is silly, to con- 
temptibility. 1828 Coterimce in Rew. (1836) 1. 140 In the 
voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag he displays the little- 
ness and moral contemptibility of human nature. 1873 
Masson Drumm. of Hawth, vii. 138 How full of .. de- 
gradations, shames, contemptibilities, and meannesses. 

+2. Contcmptuousness. Ods. 

1794 J. Wittiams [A. Pasquin] Caé. Mise, Ded. 7 The 
contemptibility and malignancy of the Reviewers can do 
but a small injury to any author of merit. 

Contemptible (kgnte-m?tib’l), 2. [ad. (post-_| 
cl.. L. contemptibil-is, {. contempt- ppl. stem of 
contemnére: see -BLE. Cf. F. contemptible (16th c.).] | 

1. To be despised or held in contempt ; worthy 
only of contempt ; despicable. ' 

1382 Wyciir Odad. i. 2 Thou art ful myche contemptible, | 
or worthi to be dispisid. 1382 — 1 Cor. vi. 4 Ordeyne 3e 
tho contemptyble men, or of litil reputacioun. .for to deme. 
1sor Suaxs. 1 Hen, V/,1. ii. 75 Heauen and our Lady 
gracious hath it pleas’d ‘Io shine on my contemptible estate. 
1664 Power L.xp. Philos. 1.1 So small and contemptible an 
Anunal [the Flea]. 1718 “reethinker No. 9. 29 Let him 
live, till he grows Contemptible even to Himself. 1775 
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Jouxson Ta.r. xo Tyr. 30 Those not inconsiderable for 
number, nor contemptible for knowledge. 1874 BLackiE 
Self-cult. 75 Vhere are few things in social life more con- 
temptible than a rich man who stands upon his riches. 

+ 2. Exhibiting or expressing contempt; full of 
contempt. Ods. in educated use. 

(Chiefly used to qualify ofinion, idea, and the like; cf. ‘to 
have a foor or dow opinion of any one’.) 

1594 Ouest. Profit. Concernings 23a, The same easie and 
contemptible opinion he held of all creatures; the like also 
he did of God himselfe. 1599 Suaxs. A/uch Ado ui. iii. 187 
“Tis very possible hee’l scorne it, for the man. .hath a con- 
temptible spirit. 1697 Cottier Ess. Alor. S27. 1. (1709) 188 
‘To entertain a contemptible Opinion of any Person, cramps 
his Power. 1762 Gipson isc. I*ks. (1814) V. 286 The con- 
teinptible idea I always entertained of Cellarius. 1816 
G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 64 [It] gives one such a 
thorougbly contemptible idea of the manhood of all the 
other descendants of Noah, 

+3. absol. A contemptible object. Oés. 

1654 WuiTLock Zootomia 11 We bestow wonder on Con- 
temptibles, and value Toyes, 1748 Richarpson Clarissa 
(1811) I. 222 And the poor contemptible she calls her sister. 

Contemptibleness (kfnte'mPtib’Inés).  [f. 
prec. +-NEss.] The quality of being contemptibie; 
contemptibility. 

1574 Wuitcirt Def Aunsw. 443 (R.) The contemptible- 
nesse of the place, dothe oftentimes brig contempt to the 
person. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety v. > 29 The contemptible- 
ness of those baits wberewith he allures us. 1736 Hervey 
ATem.1. 52 He did not seem to feel the ridicule or the con- 
temptibleness of his situation. 1822 CoLeripGcEe Lett. Con- 
vers. 11. 99 The unspeakable contemptibleness of this 
gentlemanly counterfeit of it [true honour]. 

Contemptibly (kfntemrtibli), adv. ([f. as 
prec. + -LY2.] 

1. In a contemptible manner ; in a manner de- 
serving contempt ; despicably. 

1s8x Sipney A fol. Poetriv (Arb.) 45 Nothing can more 
open his eyes, then to see his owne actions contemptibly set 
ferth. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. vin. 374 They also know, And 
reason not contemptibly. «1843 Foster in Life § Corr. 
(1846) I. 2x5 A contemptibly little being. 1881 SEELEY in 
Macm, Mag. XLV. 45 Looked at so, recent history might 
well appear quite contemptibly easy. 

+2. With contempt; contemptuously. Ods. 

c1g7s Furxe Confut. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 25 Dare 
you terme it contemptibly a couch for delicate persons ease ? 
1714 Swirt Pres. State Affairs Wks. 1755 I. 1.215 He was 
treated contemptibly enough by the young princes of France. 
1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible 191 You cannot think more 
contemptibly of these gentry. 1827 Hattam Coxst. Hist. 
(1842) I. 293 The French ambassadors .. thought most con- 


temptibly of the king. 
+Contemption. Os. Chiefly Sc. Also 


-cyon, -cion, -cioun, -tioun. [ad. L. comtemption- 
em, n. of action from contemnére to CONTEMN.] 
The action of contemning; contempt; an act of 
contemning or contempt. 

1488 Acta Dom, Concilii 116 (Jam.) Quhill thai be puinist 
for thair contempcioun. x1s02z Ord. Crysten Alen (W..de W. 
1506) 1v. xxx. 347 Of whome comen contempcyons, rancures, 
hates. 1534 WuHitTINTON 7udlyes Offices m1. (1540) 165 Whiche 
force is a contempcion of paynes and labours, rggsz Asp. 
HamiLton Catech. (1884) 58 Quhilk .. hais na trew lufe of 
God bot rather contemptioun. a@1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 44 Accused secoundarly, Of contemptioun of 
the sacramentis. 

Contemptious (Caxton), obs. f. CONTENTIOUS. 


+Contemptor. Oés. rare—. [a. L. contemptor, 
agent-n. from contemnére to ContEMN. Cf. F. 


contempteur (16th c., Calvin).] A contemner. 
1ss9 Fecknam in Strype Aun, Ref. I. App. ix. 26 The 
servants contemptors of their masters commandments. 


Contemptuous (kfnte'm?tizas), a. Also 7 
-tious. [t. L. contemptu-s CONTEMPT + -OUS. 
(There may have been a mod.L. *comtemptzosus.)] 
1. Showing contempt (said of persons, their 
conduct and acts); full of contempt; disdainful, 


scomful, insolent. 

1595 SHAKS. Yoh 1. i. 384 The flintie ribbes of this con- 
temptuous Citie. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. 1v. 885 Satan with 
contemptuous brow. 1692 W. Lowrtu Viid. [nsp. O. & N. 
Test. (1699) C iija, Resolved in a Contemptious manner to 
shut their Eyes against the..Light. 1793 Beppors A/ath. 
£vid.128 Mr. Heyne speaks in the most contemptuous terms 
of [it]. 1859 Geo. Eriot A. Bede g An air of contemptuous 
indifference. 1879 E. Garrett House by Works Il. 19 
Sometimes she was hard and cold and contemptuous. 

b. Const. of 

1865 Mitt £ ram. Hamilton 248 Weknow how contempt- 
uous be is of Brown. 1874 GREEN Short [1isz¢. ili, § 5. 140 
Men..conteinptuous of the principles of English govern- 
ment. 

+ 2. Setting legal authority at defiance ; contemn- 
ing law and public order. Oés. 

1szg [see Contemrtuousty b]. 1547 Proclam. in Strype 
Eccl. AJem. 1. App. C. 20 In the execution of justice and 
punishment of al such contemptuous offenders. 1593 Aites 
& Mon, Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 24 Defaced by soine lewde and 
contemptuous wicked persons, 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 1657/3 
Your Declaration, dated the eighth of April last ; which very 
observably allayed the contemptuous contagion that began 
to reinfect the credulous and unstable. 

+3. Exciting or worthy of contempt; contempt- 


ible, despicable. Ods. 

1549 CHALONER Evasit. on Folly Kiva, A kynde of men 
most miserable, most slavelike, and most contemptuous. 
1593 Suaks. 2 //en. VJ, 1 iii. 86 Contemptuous base borne 
Callot as she is. 1650 Baxter Sadzts’ R. mi. xiii. (1662) 
528 Cast thei off as contemptnous Swine. 1796 Mrs, 


i 


CONTEND. 


Parsons Myst. Warning II. 169 Fragments like these 
were to him contemptuous ruins. 

Conte‘mptuously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
In a contemptuous manner; with contempt or 
scorn ; scornfully, disdainfully. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) App. 343 The presents 
.. Wear y. retourned to mee, and very contemptuouslie cast 
down beefore mee. x6x1 Biste Ps. xxxi. 18 Lying lippes.. 
which speake grieuous things .. contemptuously against the 
righteous. 1697 CoLuier “ss. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 92 To 
Check an insolent Humour in others, who behave them- 
selves Contemptuously towards us. 1776 ADAM SMITH 
IV,N.1.1. x. pt. 2. 133 How contemptuously soever they may 
affect to speak. 1856 Froupe AH/7zst, Eng. (1858) I. ili, 268 
Contemptuously indifferent to justice. 

+b. With contempt or disregard of law and 
authority. Ods. 

1szg Act a1 Hen, VIII, c.16 §11 The said Strangers 
Artificers .. cease not contemptuously ..to abuse the said 
Statutes. 1688 Acti Will. & MW. c. 18 §18 If any.. Per- 
sons do .. maliciously or contemptuously come into any 
Cathedral or Parish Church, Chapel, or other Congregation 
permitted by this Act, and disquiet or disturb the same. 
x800 Appison Amer. Law Rep. 267 Indicted for .. con- 
temptuously tearing down and contemptuously refusing to 
replace, an advertisement set up by the commissioners. 

Conte:mptuousness. [f. as prec. + -NEsS.] 
The quality of being contemptuous; scornfulness, 
disdainfulness. 

1667 G. C.in H. More Diz. Diad. Pref. (1713) 4 A due 
and becoming Contemptuousness. 1752 JoHNson Rambler 
No. 206 ? 12 Sometimes. .the insolence of wealth breaks into 
contemptuousness. 1837-9 Hatiam “7st. Li/. (1847) 11]. 
266 His language is that of asperity and contemptuousness. 

Conten, obs. Sc. form of Contain. 

Contenance, -aunce, obs. ff. COUNTENANCE. 

+Contence. Obs. rare—*. [corruption of coz- 
tents: cf. ACCIDENCE.] <A table of contents. 

1633 J. Done tr. Avisteas’ Hist. Septuagint Avjb, The 
Elenchus, or Contence of the Following Booke. 

Contend (kfnte'nd), v. Pa. t. contended; also 
6-7 content. [ad. L. contend-Zre (or its OF. repr. 
contend-re (12th c. and in Cotgr. 1611), f. coz- 
+ tendére to stretch, strain, strive: see TEND v.] 

+1. zuztr. To strive eamestly ; to make vigorous 
efforts ; to endeavour, to struggle. Odés. 

151q Barcray Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 4 Eche 
one contendeth .. With fote or with hande the bladder for 
to smyte. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 74 Whan it 
is perfyte it euer contendeth and labourethto be loue. 1598 
Bacon Sacr. Afedit. x. (Arb.) 123 There is no heresie which 
would contende more to spread and multiply. 1658-9 Bur- 
ton’s Diary (1828) IV. 42, I have contended to bring in 
honest inen and..they have not proved asl expected. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver 1. iii, Contending to excel themselves and 
their fellows. ¢ 1820S. Rocers /taly, Alville rie 55 Children 
-.contend to use The cross-bow of their fathers. , 

2. To strive in opposition ; to cngage in conflict 
or strife; to fight. Const. with, against (an 
opponent), for, about {an object). 

1529 More Dya/oge 1. Wks. 125 1 If thet would wt wagers 
contende &striue therin. 1530 Paiscr. 496/1, I wyll never 
contende with iny superyour nor stryve with my felowe. 
1607 SHaxs. Cor, 1v. v. 119 In Ambitious strength, I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 1783-6 Warson Philip I[T 
(1839) 61 No army. .could be able to contend alone with the 
English forces. 1875 Jowett Plavo (ed. 2) IV. 36 A cause 
for which they are ready to contend to their life’s end. 

b. transf. of the strife of natural forces, feel-, 


ings, passions, etc. 

160z Suaks. //am.iv.i. 7 Mad as the Seas, and winde, 
when both contend Which is the Mightier. 1667 Mitton 
P. LZ. x1. 359 Supernal Grace contending With sinfulness of 
Men. 173: Pore Ef. Burlington 82 Strength of Shade 
contends with strength of Light. 1817 Mar. EpGEwortH 
Harrington vii. Wks. XIII. 80 The impatient sticks in the 
pit..had begun to contend with the music in the orchestra. 
1883 G. Lroyp £46 §& Flow I. 22 No other feelings to con- 
tend with it. . . 

ec. fig. of struggle zwzth difficulties, feelings, ete. 

1783 CrasBeE /il/agei. p.11 There may you see the youth of 
slender frame Contend with weakness, weariness and shame. 
1821 J. Q. Apams in C. Davies A/e¢y. Syst. uu. (1871) 145 It 
has. . been obliged to contend with the intemperate zeal and 
precipitation of its friends. 1877 Mrs. OuipHant Alakers 
Flor... (1877) 135 The greatest difficulty with which he had 
to contend after this was a strike of his workmen. __ 

3. To strive in argument or debate; to dispute 
keenly; to argue. Const. wth, agaznst (a person), 
Jor, against, about (a matter). 

1530 Barnes Faytk onely, Saint Paule.. contendeth 
agaynst workes..and bringeth in grace onely. 1539 Brace 
(Great) Acts xi. 2 They that were of the circuncisyon con- 
tended agaynst [16x13 contended with] him. 1671 J. WEBSTER 
Metaliogr. i. 11 Chymistry, about which name we do not 
contend, 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. 1. 35 A deter- 
mination against which the crown commissioners were un- 
able to contend. 1860 T'yNDALL Glace. u. xxii. 349 This 
plasticity [of ice] has been contended for by M. Agassiz. 

b. with clause specifying the point maintained 


or asserted ; cf. CONTENTION 4. F 

The clause became at length the object of contend, which 
so construed might have a passive. : 

1548 Upatt, etc. Evasm. Par. Fohn 10b, That person, 
therfore, is wicked .. that contendeth him [Christ] to haue 
been create emonges other creatures. 1642 JER. TAYLOR 
Epfise, xiv. (1647) 79 The madnesse and stupidity of Aerius 
contending a Bishop and a Presbyter to be all one. 1781 
Cowrer Hope 129 Men.. Live to no sober purpose and 
contend, That their Creator had no serious end. 1791 PaiNE 
Rights of Max (ed. 4)76 As. .I donot nnderstand the merits 
of this case, I will not contend it with Mr. Burke. 1818 


CONTENDED, 


Crutse Digest (ed. 2) {H1. 137 It was contended on her 
part that..the right to exercise the office belonged to Mr. 
3urrell. 1875 Jowetr /’/ato I. 479, | stoutly contend that 
by beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. 

4. Yo strive in rivalry zw7¢k another, for an ob- 
ject ; to compete, vie. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Moesie i. xiv. (Arb.) 48 Cicero said 
Roscius contended with him by varietie'of liuely gestures, 
to surmount the copie of his speach. 1598 Grenewey Taci- 
tus’ Ann. xiv. xii. 214 Whilest Volusius and Africanus con- 
tended [ed. 1622 content] for woorth and nobilitie. 1670 
Corton Esfernon 1.1. 84 The several Orders of the City 
contented .. which should give the greatest testimony of 
joy forhis Arrival. 1749 Fietvinc Tom Jones 1. ii, Nature 
and fortune. .seem to have contended which should enrich 
him most. 1862 Rusxin A/unera P, (1880) 89 The Sirens 
..contending for the possession of the imagination with the 

uses. 

b. fig. To vie with. 

3577 8. Gooce /Meresbach’s Husb. (1586) u. 66b, The 
French..call it Passevelieurs .. because it contendeth in 
colour with crimson in graine. 1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 210 
In fame it contendeth with T'yrus, but exceedeth it in anti- 

uitie. 1697 Drvynen Fire. Georg. 1. 137 The Ra:thean 

rape divine, Which yet contends not with Falernian Wine ! 

+ 5. ¢rans. To contest, dispute (an object). Ods. 

1697 DrvDEN “neid vi. 874 Their airy limbs in sport they 
exercise, And on the green contend the wrestler’s prize. 
fbid, x. 17 When Carthage shall contend the world with 
Rome. : 

*| 6. To urge one’s course, proceed with effort. 

c1600 Snaxs. Soun. |x, Like as the waves make to- 
wards the pebbled shore .. Our minutes..In sequent toil 
all forwards do contend. 1615 CHAPMAN Odlyss. x1. 208, I 
answer'd; That anecessary end To this infernal state made 
me contend. 

Contende, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Contain. 

Contended (kgntendéd), pf/. a. [f. ConTEND 
+-ED!.] Striven for, disputed. 

azzoo Dryden Pal. & Arc. 1. au All dropt their tears, 
even the contended maid. 1795 SoutHEY Joan of Arc vu. 
154 From his grasp Wrench the contended weapon. 

+Contendent (kpntendént), a. and sb. Oés. 
Also 7 -dant. [a. F. contendant, L. contendent-em 
pr. pple. : see ConTEND.] 

A. adj. Contending. 

a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Alon. (1642) 373 Controyer- 
sies betwixt parties contendent in points of Fact. 

B. sé. A contending party, one who contends. 

1623 Favixne Theat. Hon, 1. xii. 183 Commune to tbese 
two Contendants. 1694 RK. L’Estrance Fadles 4 Through 
the whole history of the world. .the contendents have been 
still made a prey to a third party. 1813 Hocc Queen's 
Wake 310 ‘For shame’, said he, ‘contendents all! This 
outrage done in royal hall, {s to our country foul disgrace’, 

Contender (kfnte'nda1). [f. ConTEND + -ER}.] 
One who contends or is given to contention; a 
combatant, rival, competitor, disputant, wrangler. 
Const. for (an object). 

1547 Homilies 1. Saluation i. C. iv, Contenders wyll euer 
forge matter of contention. 1651 Baxter /nf. Baft. 243 
Yet was I never a hot contender. 1663 J. Spencer Prodi- 
gtes (1665113 The many Contenders for the sacred regards 
of the singularities in Nature. 1798 W. Hutton Autodiog. 
43 The attorney promised to reimburse the expense, the 
contenders being poor. 1847 Nat. Encyct. 1.841 The con- 
tenders for empire. .after the death of Alexander. 

Contending (kgntendin), v4/. 56. [f. as prec. 
+-1NGI,] The action of the vb. CoNTEND ; striv- 
ing, disputing. 

1561 T. Norton Cadlvin's /nst, ty. xx. 167 For them that 
precisely condemne all contendings at lawe. 1866 A then- 
gxum 29 Dec. 881 His controversies and contendings for his 
Opinions. 1882 M. ArNotpD in 19¢/ Cent. Ang. 216 Against 
the natural. -covrse of things there is no contending. 

Conte‘nding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1nG?.] 
That contends ; striving. struggling ; antagonistic. 

1sga Suaxs. Ven. & Ad. 82 Till he take truce with her 
contending tears. 1676 DrvDEN Aurengz. 1.1, The greatest 
stake, Which for contending Monarchs she can make. 1814 
Soutney Roderick u1, The sound .. awoke contending 
thoughts. 1874 Green Short //ist. tii. § 7. 151 Arbitrating 
between the contending parties. 

IIicnce Contendingly adv. 

1655 Theophania 139 The remotest Monarchs of the earth 
«- will contendingly submit their Crowns to these Virgins. 

Contendress (kpntendrés). rare. [f. Con- 
TENDER +-ESS.] A female contendcr; in quot., 
one who urges her way. 

1616 CHarpman flomer’s I]ymns, To Venus 112 [Venus] 
ret odorous Cyprus, and for Troy became A swift conten- 

ress. 

Contene, obs. form of Contain, 

See esp. Contain v. 17. 

+ Contenement. Ods. [a. OF. contenement 
(med.L. contenemcntum), {. conlentr to CONTAIN, 
etc.] A word occurring as a rendering of contene- 
mentum in Magna Carta, as to the cxact meaning 
of which divers explanations have becn offered. 
The meaning is perhaps simply ‘ Holding, free- 
hold’ (Godefroy has two instances of F. condene- 
ment in this sense); but some take it in the wider 
sense ‘Property (of any kind) neccessary to the 
freeman for the maintenance of his position ’. 

[@ 1190 Granvitte De Leg. Angtiz ix. 8 Poterit idem 
heres [on account of his refi¢/ to his lord] rationabilia 
auxilia de hominibus suis inde exigere ; ita tamen moderate 
secundum quantitatem feodorum suorum et secundum 
facultates, ne nimis gravari inde videantur vel suum con- 
tenementum amittere. /éid. ix. 11. 1215 Magna Carta 
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20 Liher homo non amercietur pro parvo delicto nisi 
secundum modum delicti et pro magno delicto amerctetur 
secunduin magnitudinem delicti salvo contenemento suo, 
et mercator codem modo salva mercandisa sua, et villanus 
eodem modo amercietur salvo wainagio suo.] 1502 Great 
Charter in Arnolde Chron, (1811) 217 A free man shal not 
be amercyed for a litel trespace but after y® maner off the 
trespace saue his contenement. a 1634 Cokr 2 /ust. 28 
Contenement signifieth his countenance which he hath 
together with and by reason of his freehold. @ 1661 Fut- 
LER Worthies m. 216 Our English Gentry. .may seasonably 
out-grow the sad impressions which our Civil Wars have 
left in their estates, in some to the shaking of their Con- 
tenument. 1700 Tyrrent /fist. Eng. 11. 813 Saving his 
Contenement (or Livelihood). 1738 //ist. Crt. E.xcheg. v. 
roo It was according to the Contenement of the Party. 
1769 Biackstone Comm, IV. 372 No man shall have a 
larger amercement imposed upon him, than his circum- 
stances or personal estate will bear: saving to the landholder 
his contenement, or land. 1818 Hautam A/id. Ages (1872) 
{{. 328 The contenement (a word expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man’s station). 

Conteneu, var. of Contenu sb. Obs. 

Contenewe, obs. f. ConTINUE. 

Content .kgntent, kyntent), 56.1 Also 7 con- 
taint. [There is no corresponding usc of condent, 
contente, contento, contcntain the modcrn Romanic 
langs., which all cxpress the sense by sbs. derived 
from their actual pa. pple., as F. conéenu, It. con- 
tenuto, Sp. contenido. Apparently, thereforc, 
the Eng. word is a subst. use of ConTENT Af/. a. 
repr. L. contentum that which is contained, plural 
contenta, The singular was formerly in use in 
senses in which the plural is now alonc used; in 
senses 2, 3, contents was in 17th c. often con- 
strued as sz. 

The stress confe‘n? is historical, and still common among 
the educated, but co'zfent is now used by many, esp. by 
young people; some make a difference, saying confe‘nts, but 
cubic content; and printers often use co‘wfents technically, 
while saying conte’nts generally. See Academy,14 Nov. 1891. 


I. That which is contained in anything. 
1. A thing contained; now only in p/. (with of 
or possessive): That which is containcd (in a 


vessel or the likc) ; also fig. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 6b, All this worlde with 
the contentes in the same. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 
Ixxili. 23 Yf in an urine doo appere a content lyke as heares 
were chopped in it. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. u. viii. 96 All 
vrines are not accompanied with contents. 1783 CowPer 
Task w. 506 Ten thousand casks For ever dribbling out 
their base contents. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gl, ot 
The contents of the kiln are left undisturbed until they are 
cool. 1884 Miss Brappon /shmael xii, The old toper 
swallowed the contents of both glasses without winking. 

b. Contrasted with continent. 

1603 HoLLanD Péutarch's Mor.1019 The content is al waies 
lesse than the continent. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 
If there be no fulnesse, then 1s the Continent greater than 
the Content. 1868 G. MacponaLp Seaboard Parish 1, iv. 
66 Stealing from the significance of the content by the 
meretricious grandeur of the continent. 

2. sfec. (pi.) The things contained or treated of 
in a writing or document ; the various subdivisions 
of its subject-matter. Formerly also in szng. 

1sog Paternoster, Ave & Creed (W. de W.) C vj, Praye 
for your broder Thomas Betson which .. drewe and made 
the contentes of this lytell quayer and exhortacion. 1530 
Patser. 208/2 Contentes of writyng, confenue. 1539 Bisie 
(Great) title-p., The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the 
content of all the holy Scrypture, bothe of y® olde and newe 
testament. 1600 Suaks. A. F. ZL. 1. iii. 21 This is a Letter 
of your owne deutce. No, I protest, } know not the con- 
tents, Phebe did write it. 1655 Jéirr. Mercy & Fudgm. in 
Harl, Misc, (Malh.) X. 33 He did read the scripture, and 
the ‘ Practice of Piety’, every day, especially that content 
of the joys off heven. 1782 Cowrer Le?t. 4 Nov., A letter 
ought not to be estimated by the length of it, but by the 
contents, 1870 L’Estrancr Afiss Alitford 1.1.8 An ac- 
quaintance with the other contents of ‘ Percy’s Reliques’. 

b. Zable of contents (+ content): a summary of 
the matters contained in a book, in the order in 
which they occur, usually placed at the beginning 
of the book. Also simply condents (+ content). 

1481 Caxton Godfrey, Here endeth the table of tbe con- 
tent and chapytres nombred of this present book. 1536 
BELLENDEN Cron, Scot. (1541) A j, The contents of this buke. 
1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 3§ 7 The said chirographer shall de- 
lyver to everye sherife of everye countye..a perfyte content 
of the Table so to bee made for that Shire. 1619 L. Bayty 
Pract. Pietie Table, The chiefe contents of this Hooke. 
1824 J. Jounson 7yfogr. 11. vi. 137 After the body of 
the volume is completed, the contents sometimes follow 
next. 

+3. The sum or substance of what is contained 
ina document; tenor, purport. In this sense, used 
both in szzg. and f/., and also in p/. construed us 
sing. Obs. 

1513-4 Act 5 Hen. 17/1, ¢. 1 To require, .the person soo 
bound to perfourme the contentes of every such Writting 
obligatorie. 1530 PatsGr. 208/2 Content of a niater, feneur. 
1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe Countr.1.93b, \ Letter 
..the content wherof was this, etc. 1586 Jas. VI in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. \. 222 11.14 Reade my lettir .. and conforme 
your selfe quhollie to the contentis thairof. 1616 Brent 
tr. Sarpis Counc, Trent (1676) 80 Briefly repeating a short 
contents thereof, he said, etc. 1632 J. Haywarptr. Siondrs 
Eromena 26 The Count shewed him the answer of Mutriro, 
the contents whereof was, etc. 1654 Eart Oxrery /’ar- 
thenissa ‘1676) 581 This ensuing Letter, whose Address was 
as strange to him, as the Contents was to us. 1667 Mitton 

| P,L v1. 622 Terms of weight, Of hard contents. 
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b. Contents of a bill or cheque: the amount for 
which it is drawn, as specified therein. 
1866 Crump Banking v. 123 Hf it be intended further to 
negotiate it, or to receive the contents at maturity. 
4. The sum of qualities, notions, ideal elemcits 
given in or composing a conception ; the substance 
or matter of cognition, of art, ctc.) as opposed to 


the form. 

2845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889 1.6 The mind. looks at ac- 
tions to sce what may be their ethic content; what instruc- 
tion for practice they afford. 186211. Srexcer /irst Princ. 
mu. in. § 48 Forces, standing in certain correlations, form the 
whole content of our idea of Matter. 1875 Wuitsny Life 
Lang. v.76 The inner content or meaning of words. 1878 
Dowpen Stud, Lit. (1882 295 An indifference arises as to 
what is called the substance or ‘content’ of works of art. 
3883 Huxtey in Nature XXVIII. 397 Whe great mass of 
literature. .is valued .. because of its intellectual content. 

II. Containing capacity, space, area, cxtent. 

5. Containing power (of a vessel, etc. in reference 
to quantity); capacity. 

1491 Act 7 fen. Vil, c. 7 §& 1 If it lacke of the seid 
gauge..than the Seller to abate somoche of the price after 
the rate of the seid content. 1531-2 Act 23 //en. bili, c. 4 
§ 1 Barrels kylderkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie, 
contente, rate, and assise than ches ought to be. 1594 PLat 
Jewetl-ho, Diners Chim. Concl, 28 A glasse..of some greater 
content. 1624 Bacon New Atlantis (1627) 12 This Island 
had then fifteen hundred strong ships of great Content. 1672 
Grew /dea Philos. Hist. Plants § 24 ‘The Content of these 
altogether, would scarce be equal to half the Content of that 
One. 1709 Hauxsser. Phys. Mech, Exper. i.(1719) 17 AGlass 
Tube whose Content was about 30 ounces. 1884 C/iusmnd. 
Jrut. 26 Jan. 59/1 Gaugers..glancing at a cask..to tell its 
‘content , as its holding capacity ts officially styled. 

6. Extcnt, size, quantity of space contained. 

a. Superficial extent, area. Also formerly in //. 
Frequent in 17th c. ; now rare. 

1570-6 LamBparDE Peramd. ent (1826) 89, 1 will. .shewe 
you out of Bede..the content and storie of this Ile. 1625 

3acoN £ss. Gardens (Arb.) 558 For Gardens .. the Con- 
tents, ought not well to be vnder Thirty Acres of Ground, 
3660 Barrow Euclid 1. prop. 35 schol., ‘Phe area or con- 
tent of the Rectangle. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 53 To 
find the superficial content of the earth. 1859 Barn. Smitu 
Arith. & Algebra (ed. 6) 162 Content is also frequently used 
to denote length, area, and capacity or volume; the fenneh 
of a line being called its dinear content ; the area of a figure, 
its superficial content. 

b. Amount of cubical space taken up, volume. 
(Often solid contcn?.) Now the usual sense. 

1612 R. Cuurton (¢it/e), An Old Thrift newly Revived, 
also the use of a small Instrument for Measuring the solid 
content and height of any Tree. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol, 
I. 429 The general measurement .. by acres proves that 
such an estimate could not relate to anything of solid 
contents. 1863 Huxtey Jan's Place Vat. u.77 The most 
capacious Gorilla skull yet measured has a content of not 
more than 344 cubic inches. 

ce. Linear conten’: length (alonga line straight 
or curved). rare. 1859 [see a]. 

d. Size or extent as estimated by the number 
of individuals contained. 

1889 Spectator 12 Oct., The Turkish Army..is now equal 
in all but content to any army of its kind in Europe. 

+e. quasi-concr. A portion of material or of 


space of a certain extent; an ‘extent’. Obs. 

1577 Harrison England u.v. (1877\1. 122 The Kings grace 
hath at his pleasure the content of cloth for his gowne. 
1654 Futter Efhernerts Pref. 1 Our Native Countrey .. 
hath in all ages afforded as many signall observables as 
any content of ground of the same proportion. 1692 R. 
L’Estrance Josephus’ Antig. v. viii. (1733) 119 The Camp 
must needs take up a huge Content of Ground. 

7. Customs. A paper delivered to the custom- 
house searcher by the master of a vessel before he 
can clear outwards, specifying the vessel's des- 
tination, the stores shipped, and other particulars. 

1867 SmytH Sailor's Word-bk., Contents. 1874 Stores 
Contentand Master's Declaration, 1.. Master of the above- 
named Vessel, do declare that the particulars set forth above 
are true and Correct, etc. 


Content (kgntent’, sd.2 [Either from Cox- 
TENT v. or @., or perh. ad. It. conlento ‘con- 
tentment, content’ (in Florio 1598): cf. also Sp., 
Pg. contcn/o contentment, liking.] 

1. Satisfaction, pleasure ; a contented condition. 


(Now es. as a habitual framc of mind.) 

1579 Lyty Enphues(Arb.)82 That the mariage should im- 
mediatly be consummated, which wrought such a content 
in Philautus. 1602 Marston An?. & .Vel. Induct. Wks. 
1856 1. 5 So impregnably fortrest with his own content that 
no envious thought could ever invade his spirit. 1668 
Perrys Diary 14 May, ‘Tne Country Captain’, a very dull 
play that did give us no content. 1697 Drypen Fire. 
Georg. 1v. 308 In Concord and Content ‘The Commons live, 
by no Divisions rent. 1734 Pore £ss. Wan w. 1 O Happi- 
ness ! our Being's end and aim ! Good, pleasure, ease, con- 
tent, whate’er thy name! 1842 Texnyson Walking to 
Mail 79 With meditative grunts of much content. 

b. Heart's conten’: now in phrase, lo one’s 
heart's content. \o one’s full inward satisfaction. 

iShaks. has word-plays on Content sé,! 5.» 

1593 Suaxs. 2 //ex. V/, 1.1, 35 Her grace in Speech, 
Makes me from Wondring, fall to Weeping ioyes, Such is 
the Fulnesse of my hearts content. 1596 — JWerch. J. tu. 
iv. 42, | wish your Ladiship all hearts content. 1632 J. 
Haywarpb tr. Biondi’s Eromena 110 Eromena..lived now 
at her owne hearts sweel content. 1697 Dasrirr Joy. 
(1698 1. 192 Thus they were all disposed of to their hearts 
content. 2832 Hr. Martineau //ill & Vall. i. 14 Mr. 
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Wallace praised the garden..to the heart's content of its ! perour.. Could he content to tire his wearie wife. 


owner. 1890 Frouve Ld. Beaconsfield iv. 61 The Protestant 
Somersetshire yeomen no douht cheered him to his heart’s 
content. 

+e. with pZ Obs. 

1593 SHaks. Ach. //, v. ii. 38 But heauen hath a hand in 
these euents To whose high will we hound our calme con- 
tents. 1612 Woopa.t Surg. Jlate Pref. Wks. (1653) 9 The 
authour hath..continued their servart (to their contents) 
for fulltwentie foure years alreadie. 1633 Forp Broken Ht. 
1. i, To see thee match’d, As may become thy choice, and 
our contents. : 

+ 2. Acceptance of conditions or circumstances, 
acquiescence. Zo take upon content: to accept 
without question or examination. Oés. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. \. v. 18 By a content and 
acquiescence in every species of truth, we emhrace the 
shadow thereof. 1692 Coutriv. Blackhead & Young ul. in 
Hari. Afisc. (1745) VIII. 204 Robert, seeing the money 
come so freely, would have taken it upon content; the ser- 
vant would not pay it, except he would tell it over. 1697 
Couuier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. (1709) 165 They often take their 
Improvement upon Content, without examining how they 
came by it. 1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 308 The sense they 
humbly take upon content. 1752 Jonnson Rambler No. 
204 ? 1 To the sons of presumption, humility and fear; 
and to the daughters of sorrow, content and acquiescence. 

+3. A source or material condition of satisfac- 
tion, a ‘ satisfaction’; f/. pleasures, delights. Oés. 

@1593 Martowe Dido 1.1. 28 Sit on my knee, and call for 
thy content. 1625 Gitt Sacr. Philos. x11. 181 To deny him- 
selfe many pleasures and contents in this present life. 
a 1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes 1. xix. (1640) 235 It will 
be a content at death, to thinke one hath not wasted his 
life for nothing. @1716 SoutH Sev. (1744) X. 224 The 
contents and comforts of life, dearer than life itself, are torn 
from him. 

+4. Satisfaction or compensation for anything 
done. Ods. 

a1654 SELDEN Tabde-T, (Arb.) 42 Tell me what this is, I 
will give you any content for your pains. 

+5. (See quot. 1700.) Ods. [prob. belongs here.] 

arjoo B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Content, a thick Liquor, 
made up in Rolls in imitation of Chocolate, sold in some 
Coffee-houses. ¢1710in J. Ashton Soc. Life Reign QO. Anne 
(1882) I. 291 Hot and Cold liquor, as Sack, Whitewine, 
Claret, Coffee, Tea, Content, etc. 


+ Content, 57.3 Ods. [a. OF. content, cuntent © 


contention, quarrel, on L. type *covfent-2s, from 
content- ppl. stem of contendére to CONTEND.] 
A contention, dispute, quarrel. 

a1450 Kut. dela Tour (1863) 100 Whereof sourded a grete 
content and stryf bytwene these two wymmen. 1483 Cax- 
Ton G. de la Tour F vij b, Of the content that was hetwene 
Fenenna and Anna [1 Sazz. i.]. 

Content kfntent), a. (sb.) [a. F. content = 
Pr. content, It., Sp. contento:—L. content-us con- 
tained, limited, restrained, whence self-restrained, 
satisfied, pa. pple. of cost7néie to CONTAIN. ] 

I. 1. Having one’s desires bounded by what one 
has (though that may be less than one could have 
wished) ; not disturbed by the desire of anything 
more, or of anything different ; ‘ satisfied so as not 
to repine; easy though not highly pleased’ (J.). 
Const. wth (+ of), that with clazse, fo with z7f. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 5631 Contente with his poverte. 1413 
Lyne. Pilgr, Sowle v. xiv. (1859) 80 Ful dere have I hought 
yow, and yet I hold me content with my iourneye. 1490 
Caxton Exneydos xxvii. (1890) 105, I haue hen ynoughe 
auenged hy me, and holde me content therof. 1549 LATIMER 
3rd Serm. bef. Edw. VT(Arb.)89, I am contente to heare the 
title of sedicion wyth Esai. 1590 Suaks. JZids. N.u. ii. 110 
Yet Hermia still loues you; then be content. 1611 Biste 
Phil. iv. 11, I haue learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to bee content. 1647 Cuas. I in Axtiguary 1.97, 
I will he content, that y° come..and goe hackat night. 1667 
Mitton P. Z. x1. 180 Here let us live, though in fall’n state, 
content. 1701 De For 7re-dorn Eng. 2 That’s the speci- 
fick makes them all content. 1775 R. H. Lee in Sparks 
Corr. Amer. War (1853) 1.65 We must he content, how- 
ever, to take human nature as we find it. 1834 Worpsw. 
Even, Voluntaries v, The wisest, happiest of our kind are 
they That ever walk content with Nature’s way. 1864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 425, ‘1am content’ he answer'd, 
‘to he loved A little after Enoch’, ; . 

+b. In imper. Be content: be satisfied in mind ; 
be calm, quiet, not uneasy. Oés. 

1593 SHaks. Rich. /, v. ii. 82 Peace foolish Woman.. 
Good Mother, be content. 1601 — Fvd. C. 1. il. 42 Cassius 
be content: Speake your greefes softly. 1611 —— Cyzd. v. 
iv. 102 Be content: Your low-laide Sonne our Godhead will 
vplift. 

e. Satisficd (in the sphere of action); confining 
one’s action (assertion, etc.) to the thing spoken 
of. Ustially with negative. (Cf. ConTENT z. 3.) 

1533 Latimer in Foxe A. & AZ. (1563) 1309 When men will 
not be content that she [our Lady] wasa creature saued, hut 
as it were a sauioresse. 1577 B. Goocr Hereshach's Husb. 
11. (1586) 151 b, The Swine 1s not content with drinking, but 
hee must often coole..his filthy panch in the water. 1611 

31BLE 3 JoAn to Not content therewith, neither doth he 
himselfe receiue the brethren, and forbiddeth them that 
would. 1654 Futter 720 Ser. 33 Not content to carry 
downe the Remainder of the Captivitie into AZgypt, hut 
also they took Ieremiah the Prophet .. along with them. 

1856 Sir L. Broom Psychol. (nz. I. i. 32 In all human 
affairs we must be content to do that which is best on the 
whole. 1886 Moriiy Voltaire 9 Content to live his life, 
leaving many questions open. 

d. Satisfied,contented, not unwilling ¢ do some- 
thing unworthy). 

1576 Gascoicnr Stecle Gi. Wks. 302 That worthie em- 
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Howe tt For. Trav. viti. (Arb.) 42 Some..would he content 
to light a candle to the Devill. 1855 MacAutay Hist. Eng. 
III. 62 Charles and James were content to be the vassals and 
pensioners of a powerful and ambitious neighhour. 1884 
Cuurcu Bacon 20 Servile and insincere flatterers. .content 
to suhmit with smiling face. .to the insolence of [the Queen’s] 
way wardness and temper. 

2. Pleased, gratified (=F. covfent); now only in 
phr. well content. arch. 

1440 Generydes 368 ‘ Madame’, quod he, ‘ my will is and 
shall To do your sone pleasure and seruice, As ye shalbe 
right wele content withall. ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xxvi. 545 Ye have trowhled all my courte wherof I am not 
contente. c1g00 Lancelot 2945 He spak no word, bot he 
was not content. 1513 More Rich. /// (1883) 46 But the 
lord Hastinges was in his minde better content, that it was 
moued by her. 1535 CovERDALE Yosh. xxii. 33 Then were 
the children of Israel well contente with the thing. 1786 
Burns Holy Fair xx, The lads and lasses..Sit round the 
tahle, weel content, An’ steer ahout the toddy. 1887 STE- 
venson Underwoods 1. xxv. 55 So sits the while at home the 
mother well content. 

b. So + Ludl content (obs.\, 7d content (arch.): 
displeased, dissatisfied, discontented. 

1477 Caxton Yason 58 Wherof the ladyes damoiselles.. 
were right euyll content. ¢1489 — Sones of Ayimon ix. 
253 Ye knowe it not; wherof Iam evyll contente. 1580 
Baret Adv. C 1156 Displeasantlie, with ill will, being ill 
content, vepuguanter. 1864 TENNYSON Ex. Ard. 558 So 
the three. .Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content. 

+3. Consenting, willing, ready. Const. 4o with 
inf., that with clause, or absol. Be content: ‘be 
pleased’, ‘ be so good’. Oés. 

¢1477 Caxton Yason 63 Ther is no seruice ne plaisir but 
that I am content to dofor you. 1485 — Chas. Gt. 250 The 
comune vnderstondyng is more contente to reteyne parahles 
and examples for the ymagynacion locail. a@ 1533 Lp. Ber- 
NERS //702 |xiv. 220, [ am content ye sende for hym. 1549 
Latimer 37d Sern. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 92 They [magis- 
trates] that he not of the hest, muste be contente to he 
taught. 1575 GascoicNe Princely Pleas. Wks., Vhen tell 
me what was ment..Good Eccho he content. 1611 BipLe 
2 Kings vi. 3 And one said, Be content I pray thee and 
goe with thy seruants. @1656 Be. Hari Hard Measure 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 64 A Neighbour. .was content to void his 
House for us. 1709 Swirt 7. Tub, Author's Afpol., Since 
the book seems calculated to live..I am content to convey 
some apology along with it. 

+b. el/ipt. as an exclamation : = I am content ; 
agreed! all right! Ods. exc. as in c. 

1591 Suaxs. 1 //en. VJ, mi. i. 146 Content, Ile to the Sur- 
geons. 1596 — Taw. Shr. v. ii. 70 Content, what's the 
wager? 1820 SHELLEY Gidipus 1. i. 190 Purg. At the ap- 
proaching feast Of Famine, let the expiation be. Swe. 

Content! content! 

e. In the House of Lords, Content and Not 
content are the formal expressions of assent and 
dissent (corresponding to AYE and No in the 
House of Commons). 

1621 Ersinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 17 Such.. as 
are of opynion that the charge shall he sent to the L. Chan- 
cellor, say—Content. Such as wyll have his Lordship come 
hether to heare the charg, saye~ Not content. 1707 MiEcE 
St. Gt. Brit. (1718) 270 The manner of voting in the House 
of Lords is this, They hegin at the lowest haron, and so go 
on seriatim, every one answering apart Content or Not 
Content ( Ariuted consent]. 1817 Pa7?. Deb. 273 The House 
then divided onthe motion for the second reading. .Content 
84, Not Content 23. 1823 Byron Yaz xiv. lviii, I hate 
..A laureate’s ode, or servile peer’s ‘ content’. 

IL. For contented pa. pple.: see CONTENT ¥. 4, 5. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 72 And that suche paymentis be made 
content bethout delaie. 1491 Act 7 Hex. VII, c.20 §6 
Unto the time that the same Duches..of the seid yerely 
rent..he fully satisfied, content and payed. 1502 ARNOLD 
Chron. (1811) 108 For the some of xl.s...to me y* day of 
makyng herof content and paid. 1523 Lp. Berners /7o/ss. 
I. clxxiv. 211 Vnto the tyme that the sayd payment of money 
he full content and payed. 

B. as sé, in fl. Those who vote ‘Content’: 
see 3c. So xnon-contents: those who vote ‘ Not 
content’. (Cf. Ayes and Noes.) 

17.. Burke Sp. Act Uniformity (T.), Supposing the num- 
her of contents and not contents strictly equal in numhers 
and consequence. 1810 G. Rose Déaries (1860) II. 465 
Contents 105, Non-contents 102, 1882 Harper's Mag. LXV. 
184 And when the division was called, went into the lohhy 
with the ‘contents’. 

Content (kfntent), v. [a. F. contente-r = Pr., 
Sp., Pg. contcntar, It. and med.L. contentare, a 
Com. Romanic deriv. of condento, content adj.: see 
ConTENT a.] For passive use see also CONTENTED, 

1. trans. ‘To satisfy so as to stop complaint’ 
(J.); to be enough for; to give contentment or 
satisfaction to. 

1477 Eant Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 42 That littil that I 
haue contenteth me. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 230 
All the powers and desyres of mannes soule shall be fully 
contented and quyeted. 1526 Tinpa.e Zar xv. 15 Pylate 
willinge to content the people, loused Barrabas. 1570-6 
LAMBARDE (eramb. ent (1826) 191 That large portion of 
our Islande (which in Casars time contented foure severall 
Kings). 1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. LZ. v. ii. 126, I will content you, 
if what pleases you contents you. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
n. Ded. § 9 Except their condition and endowment be such 
as may content the ablest man to appropriate his whole la- 
bour and continue his whole age in'that function. 1611 BisLe 
Transl. Pref. 4 \t did not fully content the learned. 1653 
H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. |x. 246 Seeing that by this new 
league God had contented his desire. 1830 D'IsraEi 
Chas. /, 111. x, 223 The Queen said. .she never could learn 
what would content the Puritans. 1873 BLack Pr. Thule 
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viii. 127 There was something in the tone of her voice that 
contented hin. 

absol. 1597 Bacox Ess., Disc. (Arb,) 16 He that ques- 
tioneth much shall learne much, andcontent much. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess. AJanners Wks. (Bohn) I. 213 ‘The favourites 
of society. .contented and contenting. 

+b. To please, gratify ; to delight. Ods. 

1552 Hutoer, Content, lyke, or please, avrideo. 1591 
Suaks. wo Gent. 1. i. 93 A woman somtime scorns what 
hest contents her. 1596 — Yaw. Shr... iii. 180 Or is the 
Adder hetter than the Eele, Because his painted skin con- 
tents the eye? 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiv. go 
Wherehy..he should more content him then if be should 
give him the treasures of China. 1681 W. Ronertson PAra- 
seol. Gen. (1693) 380 To content or give content, Alacere. 

2. rcfi. (also to content one’s mind, etc.) To be 
satished or contented. Const. with (+ 27/.). 

1soz Ord. Crysten Alen \W. de W. 1506) 1. xviii. 138 In 
clymynge from stayre to stayre wtout euer hym to contempt 
tyll unto yt [he] miay come unto the vysyon of god. 1530 
Patscr. 496/2, I content me with lesse of meate or drinke. . 
than the moste parte do. 1538 Starkry England 1. ii. 40 
So long as he..contentyth hys mynd wyth hys present 
state. 1581 Mutcaster /osifzons xiv. (1887) 67 We must 
content our selues with that which we haue. 1663 GeRBIER 
Counsel 8b, Those who content themselves with guilt out- 
sides of hooks. 1713 ApDison Ca/o v. iv, Content thyself 
to he ohscurely good. 1779-81 Jounson Z. 7., Rowe, 
Occasional poetry must often content itself with occasional 
praise. 

+b. To please oneself, take pleasure. 

c1600 Chester Plays (Shaks. Soc.) 1. 1 Who moste worthi- 
lye Contented hymselfe to sett out in playe, The devise of 
one Done Rondall. 

+e. zzir. for ref.) To be content; to acquiesce. 

¢1530 Debate Summer & Winter 103 in Hazl £. P. P. 
III. 40 The more he hath wherwith, the lesse he contenteth. 
1592 SHaks. Ie. & Ad. 61 Forced to content, but never to 
obey, Panting he lies. 

3. refi. To rest satisfied (in the sphere of action 
with ; to confine oneself, limit one’s action. 

1538 STARKEY Lxgdand 1.1. 158 Euery man that contentyth 
not hymselfe wyth hys owne mystere, craft, and faculty. 
1586 THyNNE in Holinshed CArvon. 11. 464/2 Therefore con- 
tenting myself with this..I commit my self..to thy favor- 
ahle judgement. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath, u. xi. § 1. 73, 
[ shall content my self in taking notice onely of the outward 
frame of some few kinds. a@1694 Tittotson (J.}, Great 
minds do sometimes content themselves to threaten, when 
they could destroy. 1757 Jounson Rambler No. 178 P 2 
Most men, when they should lahour, content themselves to 
complain. 1816 Kirpy & Sp. Extomod. (1843) II. 1, I see.. 
that you will not content yourself with being a mere col- 
Iector of Insects. 1870 Max Mutter Sc. Relig. (1873) 398 
{He] contents himself with reporting the results of other 
scholars. 

+4. trans. To satisfy (a person) by fnll pay- 
ment; to compensate, remunerate. Oés. 

1418 Hen. V in Ellis Orig. Lett. un. 27 I. 64 We wol that 
ye see that thier he taaken dewe accomptes of the said 
John..and..that he he contented and agreed in the hest 
wyse. ©1477 Caxton Jason 47h, I haue good will..to re- 
warde and contente yow of the good and agreable seruices. 
1530 Patser. 496/2, I content, I paye or satysfye..I owe 
hyin nothynge hut I shall content hym. 1604 SHaks. O7/. 
im. i. 1 Masters, play heere, I wil content your paines. 
1625 Ussuer in Lett. Lit. AYen (Camden) 134 To content 
the workeman for his paynes. 1822 Scotr ige/ iv, You 
shall..sign an acknowledgment for these monies, and an 
obligation to content and repay me. 

+b. in making satisfaction for sin ; cf. CONTEN- 
TATION § b. 

1548 Gest P7. Masse 91 Testablishe the masse sacrifice to 
content God. 

+5. To satisfy, pay in full, make good (a 
claim). 

1433 &. &. Wills (1882) 94 And thet the seyd dettes he 
contented & payed. 1508 BarcLtay Shy of Folys (1874) I. 
134 To lene frely to one that is in nede And wyll he glad 
it to content agayne. 1531-2 dct 23 Henry VIII, c. 6 § 12 
Whereof the sommes now be not paide or otherwise con- 
tented, laufully auoyded or discharged by thelawe. 1640-1 
KWtrkeudbr. War-Comm, Ain. Bk. (1855) 165 To content and 
pey tothe said Johne Penrie the soumes of money above 
specifeit. 1814 Scott Hav. Ixxi, A certain sum of sterling 
money to he presently contented and paid to him. 

+ Content, #//. a. Obs. [ad. L. content-us.\ 
Contained. 

¢ 1400 Aol. Loll. 56 Pe schip & alle pings content per in. 

Content, obs. Sc. f. contained, pa. pple of Con- 
TAIN. 


Conte‘ntable, a. [f. Content v. + -ABLE, ] 

+1. That is fitted to content ; satisfactory. Oés. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 37 Besides, heerein you 
shall doe us contentahle pleesure, and courtesie. 

2. Able to be contented or satisfied. 

1576 Fireminc Panopi. Epist. 404 If a Christian mans 
minde may he contentable. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. V. 
xu, ii. 25 France will be contentahle with something in the 
Netherlands. 

Contenta‘tion. [15thc. ad. med.L. contenta- 
tidn-em (1409 in Du Cange), n. of action f. med.L. 
contentare, F. contenter to CONTENT. A much 
commoner word in Eng. than in any Romanic 
lang.: Godcfroy cites a single instance from a 
Swiss Burgundian document of 1424, and the word 
is not in Cotgr., nor is it in It., Sp., or Pg.] 

+1. Thc action of contenting or satisfying. Ods. 

1519 Jutcrl. Four Elem. (Pollard roe) ror For the con- 
tembtacyon of my mynde. 1574 R. Scot Hep Gard. Ta 
Rdr., To the contentacion of the ydle. 1603 Jas. I in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. \. 239 For the contentation of our subjects. 


* or Contentacion. 


CONTENTED, 


+b. The contenting oneself or one’s mind with 
what one has; acquicscence in or acceptance of 
the situation. Ods. 

1567 Harman Caveat 40 He vsed contentacion for his 
remedy. 1570 J. Hexwoop Se merry, friends (1848), Let 
contentashyn he decree, Make vertue of necessytee. 1589 
Coorer Admon. 234 The bridling of the affections and 
humble contentation of the minde before God. 1631 Br. 
Wenspe Quietn, (1657) 121 With a Christian contentation 
to bear with their masters tnfirmities. ’ ; 

+2. The resulting fact of being satisfied ; satis- 
faction. Ods. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. coxxxv. 271 Y¢ which he pun- 
ysshed .. to the great contentacion of the countrey. 1587 
Fieminc Contn. flolinshed 111. 1966/1 ‘Vo atchiue his pur- 
pose to his good contentation without anie great danger. 
1611 Dekker Aoaring Cirle t. Wks. 1873 I11. 138 Your 
ae shall be satisfied to your full contentation. 1681 

. Knox Hist. Ceylon 94 Before they can settle themselves 
to their contentation. 1709 Stryee dun. Nef 1. xlvii. 514 
To further it, to her contentation and honour. 

3. Contented or satisfied condition. arch. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gok?. BA. A. Anrel.(1546: Ev, Than 
holde you sure of my contentacion, 1555 Even Decades 
1oo Their contentation with the benefytes of nature, 1598 
Grenewey Jacitus’ Ann. xu. x. (1622) 170 In his company 
hee spent his idle time with delight and contentation. 1667 
Warernouse Fire Lond. 1§9 The resignation of an Empire, 
and the contentation with a private life. 1709 Strype Ann. 
Ref. 1. xl. 453 So as nothing wanted to show contentation. 
1833 Fraser's Mag. V\11. 700 To profess his contentation 
at the great éc/at he had attained. 1860 A. Manninc 
Ladies Bever Hollow viii. (1882) 69 He stood..surveying 
him with no small contentation., 

+b. as a habitual quality or frame of mind: 
Contentment, Odés. 

1§53 Exyor Gov. 1. xvii, His contentation (ed. 1531 con- 
tinence] in pouertie. @1593 H. Smitu Servo. 1 Tim. vi. 6 
(1867) II. 279 Such a commander is contentation, that where- 
soever she setteth foot, an hundred hlessings wait upon her. 
1677 Hace Contemfpl. tt. 14 Religion, Temperance, Patience, 
and Contentation, are those Virtues that advantage the 
party himself. 

+4. A source of satisfaction or pleasure. Ods. 

1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 33 A good fyer, is unto 
me a singuler contentacion. 1585 Parsons Chr. A xerc. 1. 
x. 140 Among all other ioyes and contentations, this shal 
not be the least. 1672 Sik T. Browne Let. Friend xxiv, 
We are fain to take in the reputed contentations of this 
world. 1682 — Chr. Alor. 46 Temperate minds.. enjoy their 
contentations contentedly. 

+5. Satisfaction of a claim; compensation ; 
payment in satisfaction. Ods. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 403 The contentacyon of sommes 
so forfett. 1474 Bond of Edw. 1V tn Rymer Federa 
(1710) XI, 792 Whereof he never as yet had any Paiement 
1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. § title, An 
acte for contentacion of debts vpon executions. 1652 Z. Boyp 
in Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 24/2 In full contentatioune 
to hir of the lyk sowme of hir tocher. 

+b. The making of satisfaction for sin. Oés. 

1535 Goodly Primer To Rdr., Jesus Christ, the onely 
sufficient price, satisfaction, reconsiliation, full contentation 
..for our synnes. 1548 Gest Pr, J/asse 89 Yf Christe were 
to be agayne sacryfyced to the ful contentacion and cleans- 
ing ofsynne. 1656 O. Sevcwick //umbled Sinner iti. § 1. 
16 To. .fulfil it even to appeasment and contentation. 

+6. The satisfying of the conscience, of the moral 
or rational faculty ; the allaying of scruple or doubt. 

1533 More Afol. viii. Wks. 861/2 Then hathe he neede 
for hys contentacion to see the matter handeled somewhat 
more at lengthe. 1552 Latimer Sev. & Ker. (1845) 13 
To their contentation and quieting of their consciences. 
1555 Harrsriecp in Bonner Homilies 46" For your better 
contentation herein you shal here the authorities of the 
Aunciente fathers. 1645 Pacitr Heresfogr. (1661) 53 For 
the contentation of your request. 

* Sometimes erroneously for CONTENTION. 

1633 T. Apams Servi, Dan, xii. 3 There is no weake con- 
tentation betweene these, and the labour is hard to reconcile 
them. 


Contented (kfntentéd), Ap/. a. 
v.+-ED 1] 

1. Satished, desiring nothing more or nothing 
different ; limiting one’s desires, willing to put up 
with something; = CONTENT a. 1. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (WW. de W. 1531) 3 The sayd Moysses not 
contented with these visyons made supplicacyon to God. 
¢ 1600 Suaks. Sonn, xxix, With what I most enjoy contented 
least. «1661 Futter Worthies, Bucks (1840) 1. 200 T. 
Bickley was rather contented than willing to accept the 
dishopricof Chichester. 1749 Fietpinc Tom Jones xu. x, 1 
should have heen contented with a very little. 1883 FRoupeE 
in Contemp, Rev, XLIV. 1 The greatest men .. are those 
of whom the world has been contented to know the least. 

+b. Lvzl contented: dissatisfied, displeased. 

1548 Hat Chron. 95b, He was right evil contented ., of 
the said forcyng of the toure, 

+2. Willing, ready \fo do something) ; =Con- 

TENT a. 3. Obs. 
, 41525 Asp. Warnam in M. Burrows HWorthies Ad Souls 
iv. (1874) 54, I shall be contented to bere the costs and 
charges thereof myselve. 1549 BA. Com. Prayer, Collect 
Gd. Friday, This thy family, for the which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was contented to be hetrayed. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pino's Trav, Wii, 231 He prayed him to give him leave to 
ask him something..Whereunto the Grepo made answer, 
that he was very well contented. 

3. Satisfied with one’s present condition ; not 
disposed to complain; marked by contentment. 

1594 SHaks. Rich. I//, t. iii. 84 By him that rais’d me to 
this carefull height, From that contented hap which I 
inioy’d. 1627 Hakewtie 4 fo/. itt. vi. § 2 Their liberty {is 
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converted] into contented slavery. 165: Hosses Leviath. 
i. xvii. 85 The foresight of..a more contented life thereby. 
1725 Berketey Proposal Wks. LI. 223 A contented, plain, 
innocent sort of people. 

Contentedly \kfntentedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 4.} In a contented inanner ; with contentment. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider & F. vii. 77, I shall.. Into your 
handes, yeelde me contentedlie. ¢1665 Mrs. Hurcuinson 
Ment, Col. Llutchinson (1846) 33 He could contentedly be 
without things beyond his reach. 1758 S. ITavwarp Serm. 
i. 1 Contentedly ignorant of these most momentous con- 
cerns, 1871 Ruskin JJunera P. Pref. (1880) 20 These 
principles the Professor goes on contentedly to investigate. 

Contentedness (kfnte'ntednés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.} ‘The state or quality of being contented. 

1580 A fol. ’r. Orange in Phentx (1721) 1. 450 Vhey have 
.. given me more Contentedness of mind. 1653 Mittos 
Mlirelings Wks. (1851) 353 The Contentedness of those 
Forein Pastors, with the Maintenance given them. 1719 
W. Woop Surv. Trade 301 Which made them, with so 
much Patience and Contentedness, undergo the Calamities 
of that... War. 1814 Worpsw. Excursion u. Wks. (1889) 
438/1 The still contentedness of seventy years, 

Conte‘ntful, z. Now rare. [f. Content 56.2 
+-FUL.} Full of content: a. Characterized by 
contentment, contcntcd, satisfied. +b. Causing 
content or satisfaction, satisfying. + ¢ Easily con- 
tented or appeased, placable. 

1sq2 Upare Erasm. Apophth. 112b, That he might bee 
hable with a paciente and contentefull mynde, to endure 
banyshemente. 1552 Hut.oet, Contentfull, placadilis, pla- 
cendus. 1580 Sinney Arcadia (1622) 364 His contentfull 
mansion. 1599 Massincer, etc. Old Laz vy. ii, But all 
that’s known to he contentful to thee Shall in the use prove 
deadly. 1625 K. Loneo tr. Barclay’s Argenis v. xu. 369 
To enjoy the safety of their contentfull poverty within the 
walls of the Cloyster. @ 1639 W. Watery Prototypes 1. 
xi. (1640) 120 Shee was every way contentfull and pleasing 
unto Abraham. 1652 J. Aupiey Eng. Commi. 38 Gentle 
and contentfull souldiers. 1662-3 Perys Diary 10 Feh., 
After some contentful talk with my wife. 1716 Cipper Love 
Makes Man v. ii. 73 The contentful Peace .. of an honest 
Mind. 1863 Pilgrimage over Prairies 1. 9 The first 
[journey] for many years that had drawn me from my 
contentful home. 

Hence + Contentfully adzv., + Conte-ntfulness. 

1gsz Hvutort, Contentfullye, placadiliter. 1665 Pepys 
Diary 23 June, We spent two or three hours talking of 
several matters very soherly and contentfully tome. /é/d. 
24 July (D.), The contentfulness of our errand, and the 
nobleness of the company. 1685 H. More Paralif. 
Prophet. 89 For the more contentfully peracting this Tax. 

Conte‘nting, vé/. sb. [f. ConTENT v. + -ING 1,} 

1. The action of the verb ConTENT ; satisfaction, 
contentment, content. Now rare. 

axms4r Wyatt Defence Wks. 1861 p. xxxili, Thus was he 
.. dispatched out of Spain smally to his reputation or con- 
tenting. 1541 Exrvot /mage Gov. Pref., The contentynge 
ofsuche men. 1608 Hteron /i’és. 1. 698,'1 The contenting 
of mine owne sensuall affections. 1615 LatHam Falconry 
(1633) 75 Neither can you giue her that which is fitting to 
her owne contenting, but by guesse and imagination. 

+2. quasi-corcr. A source of contentment; a 
satisfaction, delight ; =CoNnTENT 56.2 3. Obs. 

¢162z0 in Farr S. P. Jas. J (1848) 102 What if a day, a 
month, or a yeare, Croune thy delights with a thousand 
wisht contentings. 1633 P. Fretcner Death Sir A. Irby 
1. iv, As if her tears were all her souls contenting. 

+ Contenting, f//. 2. Obs. [f. as prec. + 
-InG2.] That gives contentment ; satisfying. 

1348 Gest Pr. Masse 96 Y* the masse offredge is not 
satisfactory or ful contenting. 1640 Be. Hatt Zfise. i. 
vi. 250 Any contenting peace. 1677 Hate /’rim. Orig. 
Man. i. 5 The knowledge of them is curious, and con- 
tenting in it self. 

Contention (kfntenfan). Also 4-5 -cioun, 
5-6 -cion, 6 -tioun, -tione. [a F. contention, 
ad. L. contentiin-em, n. of action from conlendtre 
to contend. (OF. had orig. the inherited form 
cuntencun, contencon.)] 

1. The action of straining or striving camestly ; 
earnest exertion, effort, endeavour. Ods. or arch. 

e580 Rocers (J.', An end which..appears worthy our 
utmost contention to obtain. 158: Nowert & Day in 
Confer. \. (1584) C iij b, Which wordes he pronounced with 
.. great contention of voice. 1640 Br. Reyvnotps Passions 
xxv, An earnest conténtion of the minde in the pursuit of 
that good which should perfect our Natures. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Ath. 1. xi. (1712) 34 A joint contention of 
Strength. 1858 Herscuet Outlines Astron. Introd. 8 The 
contention of mind for which they [these enquiries] call is 
enormous. 

2. The action of contending or striving together 
in opposition ; strife, dispute, verbal controversy. 

Bone of contention: see Bone sb. 7. 

1382 Wyceuie Piz. i. 17 Summe of contencioun, or stryfe, 
schewen Crist not clenly. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvi. Ixxi. (1495) 576 The stone Onix .. meueth the herte to 
contencion and debate. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 121 ‘1 
A great matter in contencion & debate betwene them. 1585 
Asp, Sanpys Serm. Matt. viii. 23 11841) 381 The church.. 
is hy outward persecution and inward contention. .troubled. 
1655 W. F. S/efeors 140 Of Amber is great contention, 
whether it be a minerall, or the Sperme of a Whale. 1772 
Priestiey /nst. Relig. (1782) 1. 83 Excess frequently gives 
occasion to quarrelling and contention. 1806 Gaselfeer 
Scotl, (ed. 2) 527 This fortress was frequently the scene of 
bloody contention. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist. Sk. 1. 1. 
iv. 176 Religious contention hroke out in Bagdad itself, 
between the rigid and the lax parties. 

transf, & fig. 1604 Suaks. Oh. u. i. 92 The great Con- 
tention of Sea, and Skies. 1818 Hatiam .VWid. Ages (1872) 
Il. 147 One long contention of fraud against robhery. 


CONTENTIOUS. 


b. (with @ and //) A particular act of strife; a 
quarrel, contest, dispute. 

¢1450 Merlin xxi. 366 Whan the kynge Boliors vndir- 
stode the contencion of the kynge and his nevewes. 1593 
Suaxs. 3 //en. VJ, 1. ii. 6 No Quarrell, but a slight Con- 
tention. 1611 Brute Prov, xvii. 18 The lot causeth con- 
tentions to cease, 1661 Bramuate Just Vind. t 7 Such 
were the contentions of the Roman and African Bishops. 
1749 Piutpixe Tom Jones x. ii, Jones. interposing, a fierce 
contention arose. 1872 Yrats Growlh Comm, 225 Couten- 
tious with the home government were frequent. 

Cc. = TENSION, q.v. 

1883 A. I]. Wovruouse in Grove Dict. Alus. 111. 585 
‘The tensons, or contentions, were metrical dialogues of lively 
repartee on some disputed point of gallantry. 

3. The action of contending in rivalry or emula- 
tion; competition. With @ and f/.: An act or 
instance of rivalry; a trial of skill or ability. 

1576 Fieminc (anopl. Epist. 253 These and such hke 
contentions .. many have attempted, and thereby wonne 
commendation. 1606 Brysketr Civ. Life 69 For contention 
of valor.. Alexander granted a comhat hetweene Diosippus 
and his aduersary. 1633 Done tr. Avisteas' [/ist. Sep- 
tuagint 180 Betwixt us, I would kindle u kinde conten- 
tion, and emulation of aymiahle Vertue. 1743 Virtpixe 
J. Wild. iv, Engaging with him at cards, in which con. 
tentions. .the Count was greatly skilful. 1829 Scott Anne 
of G. iii, As ifthere had been a contention ainong them who 
should do the honours of the house. 

+b. The matter in competition. Ods. 

1712 Steere Spect. No. 422 P 6 One would think. .that the 
Contention is, who shall he most disagreeable. 

4. That which is contended for in argument ; the 
point or thesis which a pcrson strives to maintain 
and prove. 

1635 Pacitt Christianogr. (1646) 1, 134 In this their con- 
tention, they mean nothing else, but that there are two 
natures in Christ. 1865 C4. Times 2 Dec., Their contention 
is, that the ‘Romanizers’, etc. 1878 Brack Green ast. 
I. 3 This then is your contention™ that a vast uumber of 
woinen, etc, 1883 Sir J. Bacon in Law Acf. 23 Chanc. 
Div. 697 Mr. Williains’ contention is without a shadow of 
support. 

“5. Contrast, coinparison. Oés. [A Latinism.] 

1s30 Wuitinton 7udllyes Offices 1. xvii, But if contencyon 
and comparyson he made. 

“6. =ConTeNnTATIoN, Obs. 

1516 Cartulary in Plnmpton Corr. p. cxxv, What over- 
plus may be saved towards the contencion of the said 
debts. 1579 8 Nortn /"Jutarch’s Lives 65 R.) Such men 
as place felicity. in the quiet safety, peace, and concord of 
a comnionweal, and in clemency, justice, joyned with con- 
tention. 

“| 7. app. = Continuance; cf. contenc, CONTAIN 17. 

1666 J. SmitH Old Age (1752) 13 ‘Two words [days and 
years] to express the contention of this state. .viz. how long 
this state shall remain. 


Contentional (kpnte'nfanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.} Ofthe nature or character of contention. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 27 June 4/3 The contentional meeting 
of last night. 

b. quasi- sd. 

1824 9 Laxnor Jmag. Conv. Wks. 1853 1. 103/1 The Iliad 
itself has nothing in the contentional so interesting. 

+Contentioner. Oés. [f. prec.+-Kn1.] One 
given to contention; a contender. 

1593 Nasxue Christ's 7. (1613) 140 These thorny Con- 
tentioners, that choake the Word of God with foolish con- 
tronersies. 1624 F. Waite Repl. Fisher 73 So long as 
Contentioners rest vnsatished, and admit no Keconciliation. 

Contentious (kgntenfas), a Also 5 -temp- 
cious, -tenciose, 6 -cious(e. fad. I. ccndenticux 
:—L. conlentiosus given to contention, quarrel- 
some: sec CONTENTION and -ovs.] 

1. Of persons or their dispositions: Given to 
contention ; pronc to strife or dispute ; quarrelsome. 

1533 Frit Answ. JJore (1829) 445 That you accept this 
worke with..no contentious hart. 1611 Bisre /’707. xxi. 
19 It is better to dwell in the wildernesse, then with a con- 
tentious andan angry woman, 1682 Burnet Kights Princes 
t. 13 If two or three out of a contentious humour opposed 
it. 1732 BERKELEY Alciphr. v. § 19 The most contentious, 
quarrelsome, disagreeing crew. 1853 Macaccay Sicg. Af- 
terbury (1867) 14 His despotic and contentious temper. 

b. éravsf. 

1605 Suaks. Lear iu. iv. 6 Thou think’st ‘tis much that 
this contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1610 - 
Lemp. v. i. 118. 1695 Bracksiore Pr. Arth. 1. 455 Slie 
makes contentious Winds forget their Strife. 

te. Bellicose, warlike. Ods. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 Say, xxi. 20 And there arose yet warre 
at Gath, where there was a contencious man which had 
sixe fyngers on his handes. — 2 Avngs xix. 25 That conten- 
cious stronge cities mighte fall in to a waist heap of stones. 

2. Characterized by or involving contention. 

¢ 1430 tr. 7. a A’empis 119 To stryue wibcontenciose wordes. 
1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 49 10 wryte airy maliciouse and 
contenciouse pistle agenst a 1647 Proposals of Army 
in Neal //ist. Purzt, 111. 412 The present unequal, and 
troublesome, and contentious way of inmisters’ maintenance 
by Tithes. 175: Jouxson Ranbler No. 142 ? 8 A conten- 
tious and spiteful vindication. 1875 GLavstoxe Glan. V1. 
hii. 170 Forbearing to raise contentious issues. 

3. Law. Of or pertaining to differences between 
contending parties. Contentious jurisdiction: nght 
of jurisdiction in causes between contending parties. 

1483 Caxton Gok?. Leg. 427/1 Wel letterd, as it apperyd 
sythe, as wel in contempcious jugemente as gyuyng coun- 
ceyll to the sowles upon the fayte of theyr conscyence. 
1727-51 Cuamorrs Cycé. s.v., The Lords Chief Justices, 
judges, etc. have a contentious jurisdiction. 1768 Brack- 
stone Come, 11h. 65 Such ecclesiastical courts, as have 
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CONTENTIOUSLY. 


only what is called a voluntary and not a contentious juris- 
diction, 1875 Stusps Cost. Hist. 1. 233 In contentious 
suits it is difficult to draw the line between judicial decision 
and arbitration. ; 
Contentiously (kfntenfasli\, a/v. [f. prec. 
+-L¥Y%,] In a contentious manner or spirit ; with 


contention; quarrelsomely. 

1548 Epw. VI in Strype Zecé. Alem, 11. App. M. 43 Who- 
soever shal..irreverentiy and contentiously demaund of 
any man, any of the questions before rehersed. 1564 Dricf 
Exam. Sign.**** iij, We are affrayde to stryue conten. 
tiouslye. x6s0 S. CLarKe Eccl. Hist. 1. (1654)69 Everyone 
. contentiously would argue thereof. 

Contentiousness (k/nte'nfasnés). [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being contentious ; dis- 
position to contention ; quarrelsomeness. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 16 [He] began in 
deed to lai contentiusnes to mi charg. 1661 BoyLe Sfring 
of Air Pref. (1682) 1 They that know how indisposed I 
naturally am to Contentiousness. 1815 ELpHinSTONR Acc. 
Caubul (1842) I. 217 Any circumstance which disposes the 
people to contentiousness and jealousy. 1876 J. H. New- 
MAN Hist, Sk. 1.246 The contentiousness of human nature. 

+ Contentive, z.! Obs. [f. ConTEent v. + 
“IVE: cf. zxventive.] Fitted to content; satisfying. 

1593 Nasne Christ's T. 80 What a brutish thing it is, 
howe short lasting, and but a minute contentiue. 1599 
Breton Farewell, The Company of a Contentive friend. 
1627-77 FettHam Resolves 11. lxvii. 300 They shall find it 
a more contentive fe thanidleness. 163x R. H. Arraignm. 
Whole Creature xii. § 2. 192 Tbe..true contentive Obiect 
of the Soule of Man, is God. 

+ Conte'ntive, 2.2 Obs. (a. F. contentif, -ive, 
that contains, retains (in mod.F. only in the surgical 
use), f. L. type *costentiv-cs, f. continére to Con- 
TAIN: See -IVE and cf. retentive.) Characterized 
by containing, holding together, maintaining, etc. 
In Surg. see quot. 1882. 

1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles II. 1v. 443 His good wil is the 
effective, contentive and provisive Virtue. 1758 J. S. Le 
Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) 144, I did not yet remove the 
contentive Compress. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Contentive, the 
same as Retentive, applied to bandages which retain the 
lips of a wound, or the ends of fractured bones in apposition. 

+Conte'ntless, @. Obs. [f. ConTENT 54.2 + 

--LESS.] Without content or satisfaction; un- 
satisfied, dissatisfied, discontented. 

1607 SHAKS. 771202 1. ili. 245 Best state, Contentlesse, 
Hath a distracted and most wretched being. 1675 Cocker 
Morals 12 Some, in mid’st of Store, contentless, starve. 
1797 T. Park Sox. 95 Let Man contentless mourn his 
partial share. 

Co-ntentless, ¢z. [f. Content sd.1 + -LEss.] 
Void of content or meaning. 

1886 Afind XI. 429 So far the Idea remains contentless. 

+ Contently, adv. rare. = CONTENTEDLY. 

Prob., as the metre suggests, merely an error for con- 
tentedly, which mod. edd. substitute. 

16.. Beaumont & FLetcHer Rule a W2/e, etc. v. iii, Wks. 
(1679) 293/2 Come, we’l away unto your country-house, And 
there we'l learn to live contently. 

Contentment (kgnte'ntmént). fa. F. cov- 
tentement late 16th c. in Littré), f. comtenter to 
CONTENT: see -MENT. In Eng. it has to a great 
extent exchanged the character of a noun of action 
for that of a noun of quality derived from an adj., 
as if = contentness, contentedness.] 

1. The action of satisfying; the process of being 
satisfied ; satisfaction. arch. 

1474 Househ. Ord. 22 For the contentement of his house- 
hold royal and creditors thereof. 1568in Hakluyt Voy. (1598) 
I. 377. 1576 Firemine Paxopl. Efist. 35 The Victor..must 
doe many thinges to the expectation and contentment of 
them, by whose helpe he obteined the victorie. @ 1657 Sir J. 
Batrour Anz. Scot. (1824~5) 11. 265 Doing the best worke 
.. for the honor of God, contentment of the King. x82x 
Scotr Kentlw. ii, The guests took their leave. .to the con- 
tentment of mine host. 185: Hexrs Comp. Solit. ix. (1874) 
156 With no contentment to the appetites of the hungry. 

+b. Satisfaction of a claim; payment. rare. 

1603 Knottes //ést. Turks (1621) 1116 The lord Swartzen- 
burg..was comming with money to give them contentment, 

2. The fact, condition, or quality of being con- 
tented ; contentedness. (The usual modern sense.) 

1597 Hooker Eccé. Pol. y. lxviii. § 12 The same content- 
ment, tranquilitie, and ioy, that others. .haue reaped. 1611 
Biste 1 72m. vi. 6 But godlinesse with contentment is 
great gaine. 164: Hinpe ¥. Bruen xxxvi. 112 In much 
contentment and peace, He began to look homewards. 1768 
Beattie Afixs¢r. 1. xiii, From health contentment springs. 
1886 Morey Comte iCrit. Misc.) III. 339 After a short 
experiment of three weeks, Comte returned toneediness and 
contentment. 

b. Const. with, +72. 

1651 Futter Abel Rediv., Cowper (1867) 11. 311 He mani- 
fested to his friends what great contentment he had in his 
approaching death. a@ 1698 Temrce (J.), Contentment in 
his will is the best remedy we can apply to misfortunes. 
1856 Emerson Ang. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 
Squalid contentment with conventions. 1871 Moriry Ved. 
tazre (1886) 38 To abide in patient contentment with an all 
but purely critical reserve. 

+3. Pleasure, delight, gratification. Ods. 

1586 R. Scot in Holinshed CArox. III. 1546/1 There was 
never worke attempted with more desire, nor proceeded 
in with more contentment. 1600 HonLanp Livy iv. xl. 164 
They caused .. great contentment [Ze¢étiam] after former 
fear, 1622 Witner Afistr. Philar. :1633) 643 Never word 
of hers I heare But .. fit]... much more contentment brings 
Than the sweetly-touched strings. 1726 W. R. Curtwoop 
sidy. Capt. R. Boyle 41 At the reading of this Paper, my 
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Heart ran over with Contentment. 1795 Soutney Youn of 
Arc vy. 311, 1... feel Joy and contentment in the merciful 
task For which I am sent forth. 

+4. A source of satisfaction or pleasure; a 
pleasure, enjoyment, delight ; =ContTEntT 54.2 3. 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 86 Untill a mans 
fansye be satisfied, he wantith his most soveraigne con- 
tentement. 158: Muxcaster Positions xxxviil. (1887) 177 
Many and great contentmentes, many and sound com- 
fortes. 1603 KNotLes Hist. Turks (x621) 1235 Money and 
apparell, the souldiors greatest contentments. 1611 MArk- 
HAM (éz¢Ze), Country Contentments .. as namely Hunting, 
Hawking, etc. 1692 Lapy Russect Le?#¢. II. cxxxv. 109 As 
for reading, I am past that contentment. 

Contents: sce ConTENT s#.! 

+ Conte'ntsome, 2. Obs. rare. [f. ConTENT 
v.+-SOME.] Full of or yielding content, satisfac- 
tion, or delight. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 122 A demeanour 
rather irkesome..than any whit contentsome. 1645 DicBy 
Imimort. Souls 140 It is easie for thee, and sweete and 
contentsome, to heape up treasures for eternity. 

+Contenty, z. Obs. rare. [f. Content sd.1 
+-Y.] Full of ‘contents’; containing much ad- 
mixture of foreign matter. (Cf. ConTENT 54.1 1, 
quots. 1547, 1623.) 

1683 Pettus Feta Min.1. 1. xv. (1686) 256 If there are 
poor contenty coppers.. yet you must do with them as 
before. /éid. 1. 273. 

+Contenu, continue. Oés. Also 5 con- 
tenue, 6 -ynue, -ynew/(e. [a. F. contenu, -2te con- 
tent, tenor, contents, sb. f. costezit, -2te, pa. pple. 
of contentr to CONTAIN.] =CONTENT 56.1 2, 3. 

©1477 Caxton Jason 101 b, Thenne he behelde the con- 
tenu of his bylle. 1481 — Godfrey 8 Lettres fro them- 
perour to buymont, And the contenue of the same. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 18 § 1 All the contynue, matter and 
purporte of tbe same Commission. 1521 St. Papers Hen. 
VIIT, 1. 34 By the continue off oon your sayde letters. 1549 
Compl, Scot. 1.23 The sentence and conteneu of thyr said 
cheptours of the bibil. dz. 115 He hefand suspitione of 
the contineu of ther vrytingis. 

Contenue, -we, obs. ff. ConTINUE. 

Contenument, error for CoNTENEMENT. 

Conter, obs. f. CouNTER 2. 

Conter-, obs. f. CouNTER-, e. g. in conterchange, 
conterfayte, conternront, contermure, conterpace (= 
counterpoise), coxterpartie, conterpoynt, conterrol, 
contersector ; also of CONTRA-, CONTRE-. 

Conterition, obs. var. of ConTRITION. 


Conte‘rminable, a. rare. [f. L. contermina- 
re +-BLE.} Liable to end together. 

c 1638 Wotton in Relig. Wotton. 477 Your long, and I 
daresay your still beloved Consort, for love and life are not 


conterminable. 

Conterminal (kfnts-1minal), a. [ad. med.L. 
conterminal-ts, f. comtermin-us : see CONTERMINOUS 
and -aL. So F. costerminal \Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1. =ConTERMINOUS 1, 

x802 Pravrair /dlustr. Hutton. Th. 290 The conterminal 
rock. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ix, The neigh- 
bouring lords, his conterminal bandits. 1852 Frase7’s Alag. 
XLV. 449 The kingdom of Merops was..conterminal to the 
dominions of the Sun. 

2. Extom. Attached end to end. 


Conterminant (kfnt3uminant), 2. and sé. 
[ad. L. conterninant-em, pr. pple. of conterminare : 
see CONTERMINATE.] 

A. +1. =ConTERMINOUS I. Ods. 

1640 Howett Dodona’s Gr. 43 The great emporiall Tami- 
sond with her suburbian and conterminent fabrickes. 

2. Terminating together (in time). s2072ce-25¢. 

1833 Lama Elia Ser. u. (1860) 268 If haply your dates of 
life were conterminant. 

B. sé. p/. Persons whose lands march together. 

1610 W. FoLkiInGHAM Art of Survey u. ii. 50 Sometimes 
this Compound Boundage implies a mutuall propertie or 
duety participable to the Conterminants, as bancking, 
balking, dyking, etc. 

Conterminate (kfnts-iminét), a. [ad. L. 
conterminat-us, pa. pple. of contcrmznare to Con- 
TERMINATE, So F, conterminé (15~-16th c.).] = 
CONTERMINOUS. 

1578 Banister //ist. AZan v. 70 The first veyne .. being 
thereto at the posteriour part therof conterminate. 1610 B. 
Jonson Pr. Henry's Barriers, A strength of empire fix’d 
Conterminate with heaven. 1614 Rareicn //ist, World 1. 
viii. to AEthiopia being the conterminate Region with 
Egypt. 1850 Neate Med, Hymns 125 Faith to word, to 
teaching hearing, Mind to God, conterminate. 

+Conte‘rminate, v. Obs. [f. L. conterminat- 
ppl. stem of contermindre to border upon each 
other, f. contcrmin-us: sce CONTERMINOUS. ] 

1. zztr. To be conterminous in space, to have a 
common limit or boundary. 

1637 Bastwick Litazy ui. 14 In the towne where he 
dwelt, and the parishes conterminating thereabouts, 1656 
Brount Glossogr., Conterminate, to lye near or border on 
a place. 1709 SACUFVERELL Sev. 15 Aug. 14 The..Author, 
in whom they must all Center, and Conterminate. 

2. To be contcrminous in time. 

1664 H. More Afpst. Jig. 1.-vi. § 18. 377 The Fall of 
Babylon also conterminates with the sixth trumpet. 1681 
— Exp. Dan. App. iii. 307 The Laodicean Interval in a 
manner conterminating with the Conflagration of the World. 
1684 — Answer 61 A decursion. .conterminating to the end 
of the world. 


CONTESSERATION. 


Hence Conte‘rminating ///. a. 

1805 G. S. Faser Dissertation (1806) I. 211 The end of 
these two conterminating periods. 

+Contermina‘tion. Oés.  [n. of action f. L. 
conterminare: see prec. Also in 16th c. F.] 
Ending together; common ending or limit; co- 
incidence of date. 

1673 Newton in Phil. Trans. VIII. 6091 Homogeneal 
light, whose color and refrangibility is not at all changeable 


either by refraction or by the contermination of a quiet 
Medium. 168: H. More £2f. Daz. App. ii. 275 That 


* second notable Joynt is in the con-termination of the sixth 


Trumpets ending and the beginning of the Seventh. 1685 
— Paralip. Prophet. 30 Near the contermination of the 
Death of Xerxes and the Succession of his Son Artaxerxes. 

+Conte'rmine, v. Ofs. [a. F. conterminer 
(Palsgr.), ad. L. contermind-re: see CONTERMIN- 
ATE. Only intrans. in L., but in 16th c. F. trans. 
and intr. asin English: cf. L. termnare.} 

1. trans. To make conterminous ; to fix the limits 
or end of. 

1624 Heywoop Guzaik. vi. 296 That hee might contermine 
his Empire with the Ocean. 1633 J. Done tr. Arésteas’ 
Hist, Septuagint 102 So hath he finished and contermined 
everything, according with its time and place. 

2. znxtr. To be conterminous ; to end together. 

1654 Vitvain £fit, Ess. v. 10 Two Denshire Rivers neer 
contermining. 

Conterminous (kfgntd:iminas), a. [f. L. cov- 
termtin-us having a common border or boundary, 
bordering upon (f. coz- together with + ¢erminus 
boundary, limit) +-ovs.] 

1. Having a common boundary, bordering upon 


(each other). 

1631 Hryiin St. George 151 The two people mention’d in 
the Gospell were conterminous, 1652 NERpDuUAM tr. Sclden’s 
Alare Cl. 27 The Dominion of the whole Earth. .and of the 
conterminous Aer. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. it. vii. 192 
In the Ports of the Sea conterminous to those Continents. 
1846 Grote Hist. Greece 1. xv. 1. 451 A township conter- 
minous with Ilium. 1878 Lecxy Eng. zx 18th C. II. viii. 
491 Defending the side ot Germany conterminous to France. 
1880 A. R. Wattacek /sé. Life 1. il. 18 Allied species, whose 
ranges are separate but conterminous. 

2. Meeting at their ends. 

1734 Nortn Life F. North (1826) 111. 324 It often falls 
out that extremes are conterminous, and as contraries illus- 
trate each other. 1862 TopHuNTER Euclid (1876) 256 xole, 
Let the triangle DEF be applied to the triangle 4 BC so 
that the bases may coincide, the equal sides be conterminous 
and the vertices fall on opposite sides of the base. 

3. Coincident in their boundaries; exactly co- 


extensive. 

1817 Knox & Jess Cor». II. 314 Observe, that our Roman 
Catholic and church of England parishes, are not exactly 
conterminous. 1875 Bryce Holy Rom. Ewip, ii. (ed. 5) 13 
Christianity as well as civilization became conterminous 
with the Roman Empire. 

b. Exactly coextensive in time, range, sense, etc. 

1855 Ess. Intuttive Morals 26 Were the whole law pre- 
cisely conterminous with our desires. 1861 77»zes 10 Oct., 
The language of Catullus is less conterminous witb our own 
than that of any popular Latin poet. 1885 STEVENSON 
Dynamiter xiv. 204 You name a good influence, but one 
that need not be conterminous with life. 

Conte'rminously, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.) 
So as to have the same boundaries; coextensively. 

1859 Tennent Ceylon II. i. 15 The policy of extending 
{his} religion conterminously with his dominions. 

+ Conterra‘nean, a. Obs. [f. L. conterrane- 
us (see next) +-AN: cf. subterranean.) =next 

c 1645 Howe t Left. IV. vii, He said tbat if women were 
not conterranean and mingled with men, Angels would 
descend and dwell among us. 

+Conterraneous, 2. Obs. [f. L. conter- 
rane-us of the same country (f. cov- together with 
+ terra land) + -ous: cf. sedbterraneous.] Of or 
belonging to the same country, land, or region. 

1644 Br. Maxwe Li Prerog. Chr. Kings x. 110 Otherwise 
we must deny David's title over Aram, and other neighbour 
conterraneous Kingdomes. a@1711 Ken Hysnotheo Wks. 
1721 I11. 286 As Paul .. Had for his conterraneous Kindred 
Zeal, That they the like transporting Joys might feel. 

Conteschoun, obs. f. ContTusion. 

Contesse, obs. f. CounTESs. 

+ Contesserate, fa. pple. Obs. rare. In quot. 
-at. [f. L. covtcsserat- ppl. stem of contesserare: 
see next.] Leagued together in friendship. 

1606 G. W[oopcockeE] //ist. Justine 118 b, The kings that 
were his neighbours, and were contesserat with him. 

+ Contessera‘tion. Os. [ad. L. contesserc- 
ttén-em (Tertullian), n. of action from contesserare 
(f. con + tessera) to contract friendship by means 
of the éessera hospitalis, a square tablet which was 
divided as a tally or token between two friends in 
order that they or their descendants might thereby 
ever afterwards recognize each other.] 

1. Contraction of friendship by means of the 
tessera or other symbol of union. 

1620 Donne Sev, Gert. xviii. 25 But certainly, there is a 
race that have not this contesseration [baptism], nor these 
Testimoniall letters, nor this outward baptisme. 1654 JER. 
Taytor Real Pres. 1 The holy symboles of the Eucharist 
were intended to be a contesseration, and an union of 
Christian societies to God, and with one another. 1660 
Stuincr. /vez. 1. vil. § 4 To denote their mutual con- 
tessaration in the faith, and communion in the same Church. 


-test [for prizes} grew more earnest. 


CONTEST. 


2. [L. ¢essera a chequer.] A chequered or tessel- 
lated combination, a ‘ mosaic’. 

1671 B. Otey Life G. Lerbert Ov‘ V., Vo describe that 
person of his, which afforded so unusual a contesseration of 
elegancies, and set of rarities to the beliolder. 

+ Contest, sé.! Ols. [app. repr. a med.L. 
*contestis joint witness, f. con- together + fest/'s 
witness.] A joint witness. 

15st in Foxe A. & AZ. VI. 198 ‘The said deponent, with 
his contest James Basset, spake with his grace in the 
gallery. 1563 /éi¢2. (ed. 1 713 What wordes and sentences 
they then herd, who was with them there as contests, [1602 
T. Fitznersert A fol, 13a, When the said evidence is not so 
manifest, two witnesses at least are required and the saine 
to be contestes, that is. .affirming one and the same thing.] 


Contest (kepntest’, 54.4 [app. f. Conresr z. 
(and originally having the same stress); but ef. 
mod.F. conteste, not in Cotgr. 1611, but quoted by 
Littré, in phrase sass conteste, from Moliére 1654.] 
1. Strife in argument, keen controversy, dispute, 
debate, wordy war. + lVithout contest: without 
dispute, incontestably. 


- 1643 Dennam Cooper's /1ilt 69 Though this of old no less 


contest did move, Than when for Homer’s Birth seven Cities 
strove. 1667 Mitton 7”, Z. 1x. 1189 And of thir vain contest 
appeer'd noend. 1707 E. Warp //ud. Redrv. (1715) 11. 1x, 
He was, without Contest, As grand a Rebel as the best. 1750 
Jounson Rambler No. 40 ? 3 When the contest happens 
to rise high between men of genius and learning. 1780 
Cowper Rep. Adjfudged Case 1 Between Nose and Eyes 
a strange contest arose. 1784 — 7 askin. 161 Great contest 
follows, and much learned dust Involves the combatants. 
2. Struggle for victory, for a desired object, or 


in defence ; conflict, strife, contention. 

1647 CLARENDON /fist. Reb. 1. (1843) 13/1 Ile (Bucking- 
ham] was of a courage not to he daunted, which was mani- 
fested ..in his contests with particular persons of the greatest 
reputation. 1665 Maney Grotius's Low C. Warres 215 In 
the event of this Contest, it is very remarkable, that. .there 
was not one considerable Ship lost. 1780 Burke Sf. de- 
elining Polt Wks. U1. 433 The worthy gentleman, who has 
been snatched from us at the nioment of the election, andin 
the middle ofthe contest. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 
270 A contest commences. .between the Cuckoos for the pos- 
session of the nest. 1839 THirLWALL Greece IV. 55 The assist- 
ance they could hope to receive from Athens in their contest 
with the enemy. 1856 KANE A rct, Expl, I. xv. 161’ Che dogs 
are carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear. 

3. Amicable confliet, as between competitors for 
a prize or distinction; competition. 

1647 Crasuaw Poems 4 O sweet contest; of woes With 
loves, of tears with smiles disporting. 1752 JoHNson 
Rambter No. 205 2 6 As the eventng approached, the con- 
1839 THirtwati. Greece 
1V. 421 Many of the late competitors returned to the con- 
test. 1875 Jowett /’/aZo\ed. 2) V. 87 In musical contests 
there shall be one set of judges of solo singing or playing. 

Contest (kfnte'st), v. [a. F. conteste-r ‘to 
call or take to witnesse, make an earnest protesta- 
tion or complaint vnio; also to brable, argue, 
debate a matter with; also to denie, gainesay, 
contest against’ (Cotgr. 1611), =It. contestare ‘to 
strive, debate’ (Florio 1398), Pr. and Sp. cov- 
testar, The original source is L. contestari to take 
or call to witness (f. cow- + festiri to be a witness, 
bear witness, f. /es/zs a witness) ; thence the legal 
phrase conestari litem, to introduce a lawsuit by 
calling witnesses, to bring an action; whence the 
modern sense. The Fr. vb. appears to have taken 
its senses partly from the orig. L., and partly from 
the Italian ; and is followed in both by the Eng.] 

I. Senses connected with L. contestar7 to take 
to witness. Obs. 

+1. ¢rans. To assert or confirm with the witness 


of an oath, to swear to (a fact or statement). Oéds. 

1579 J. Stuppes Gaping Gulf Dijb, Oathes and sworn 
romises contested at theyr high altar of their masse. 1623 
feyvwoop Brazen Age 1. Wks. 1874 III. 174 As we are 
Oeneus the /Etolians King... So we contest we make her 
here the prize Of the proud victor. 

+2. To witness to, attest; to bear corroborative 
testimony to; to attest along with another. va. 

1s9r DravTon J/oses 1, For thy faire brow apparently con- 
tests The currant stamp of a cleane eta bed. 1649 
Seven Laws Eng. 1. xxxvii. (1739) 56 ‘The Oath of the 
party suspected, and the concurrent testimony of other men: 
The first attesting his own innocency, the other contesting 
their Consciences of the truth of the former testimony. 

+3. To call to witness, take to witness, adjure ; 
to address with a solemn appeal, charge, etc. Ods. 

1609 Biste (Douay) /’s. Ixxx.9 Heare o my people: and 
I wil contest thee. 1611 £.x. xix. 21 And the Lord said 
vntu Moses, Goe downe, charge [zarg., Heb. contest} the 
people. 1621 AinsworTH dlanol. /'cntat. (1639) 69 Paul 
used to Contest (or charge) before God and His Angels. 

+b. zzfr. To bear witness, ‘testify’, make a 
solemn appeal or protest. Ods. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst, Antichr. u. v. 35 loab displeaseth 
Dauid, when he contesteth against the numbring of the 
people. 1609 DBiste Douay) Aros iii. 13 Heare ye, and 
contest in the house of Jacob, sayth our Lord. 

II. Senses originating in L. contestari litem. 
ce. intr. To contend or strive \zw7th or against) 
in argument; to dispute or debate keenly, wrangle. 
1603 Hottanp Plutarct’s Mor. 53 To argue and refute 
him by arguments contending and contesting against that 
which hath beene said. 1633 Br. Hatt //ard Texts 2 Tim. 
il. 8 Jannes, aud Jambres.. resisted Moses and contested 
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with him in the message he brought from God. 1667 Mit- 
von P. LZ. x. 756 Inexplicable Thy Justice seems; yet to say 
truth, too late I thus contest, @271§ Burnet (J.), The 
difficulty of an argument adds to the pleasure of contesting 
with it, when there are hopes of victory. 1829 SouTHEY 
Sir 7. More 1. 349 We dared not contest obstinately against 
persons of quality, who would be offended by his discourse. 

5. trans. To argue or debate (a point, etc.) ; to 
argue against, dispute, controvert, call in question. 

1663 Gerber Counsel 107 Can sich a one contest the 
Divine decree? 1697 Dryven Firg. Past. Vref. (1721) 1. 
91 A fifth Rule (which one may hope will not be contested’. 
1751-73 Jortin Lecd, //ist, (R.), Vhe excellence of Christian 
morality will not be contested by fair and candid adver- 
saries. 1845 S. Austin Aanke's [/ist. Ref. 1. 339 He 
contested the right of the pope to dispense them. 1859 
Mitt Liderty ii. 37 With every opportunity for contesting 
it, it has not been refuted. 

6. intr. To strive or contend (in a general sense’. 

@1618 Raceicu Rens, (1644) 73 Have we not the Kings 
cares, who dares contest with us? 1647 W. Browne /’ode.r. 
ul. 293 Contest no more against what is just, and be not 
guilty of your owne death. a1gir Ken Preparatives Poct. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 38 Tell me how we best With Trouble and 
‘Temptation may contest. 1733 Pore £ss. A/an 11. 303 For 
Forms of Government let Fools contest. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P, (1880) 132 No form of government. .is, as such, 
to be either condemned or praised, or contested for in any- 
wise, but by fools. 

7. trans. To contend, struggle, or fight for; to 
dispute with arms. 

@ 1626 Bacon Polit. Fables ix, The matter was contested 
by single combat. 1818 Soutury Fun. Song P’cess Char- 
totte, Mournful was that Edward’s fame, Won in fields 
contested well. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) II. x. 
480 Every defensible spot of ground was stoutly contested 
by the Britons. 1874 Green Short Hist. ti. § 4. 77 There 
was none of the house of Godwine to contest the crown. 

b. ‘To oppose with arms, fight against. 

1764 Gotpsm. Trav. 89 Yet these each other’s power so 

strong contest, That either seems destructive of the rest. 
c. with cognate object. 

1614 Raceicu //ist. World 1. xiii. 8 The Warre which 
before-time they had contested with Gideon. 1841 Expuin- 
stone //ist. Jud. 1. 533 It was better contested than might 
have been expected from the unequal skill of the generals. 

8. intr. Tocontendin rivalry, vie, compete (27th), 

1607 Suaks. Cor. iv. v. 116, I..do contest As hotly and as 
nobly with thy Loue, As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy Valour. 1725 Pore Odyss. (J.), Of 
nian, who dares in pomp with Jove contest. 

9. trans. ‘To contend for in emulation. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xxi. 144 Accept the tryal, and tbe prize 
contest. 1832 Lanprr Adz. Niger 1. vi. 244 The race was 
well contested. 1888 Mortey Surke 16 That he contested 
Adam Smith’s chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow along 
with Hume. ; 

+b. To set in competition or rivalry. Ods. rare. 

168: Cotton Wond, Peak (ed. 4) 13 A great transparent 
pillar .. such a one as Nature does contest ..With all the 
obelisks of antique Greece. 

Contestable (kgnte'stab’l), a. [f. Contest v. 
+-ABLE; perh. a. mod.F. contestable (Cotgr.).] 
‘That may be contested; disputable, debatable. 

1702 J. Locan in /’a. //ist. Soc. Alem. 1X. 97 If it proves 
so contestable. 1762 //ist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 39/2 The 
contrary of this proposition is at least extremely contestable. 
1889 Guapstone Sf. tn Parl. 20 Feb., I do not recollect for 
many years a case in which the House has been called upon 
to express an opinion on contestable matter in the Address 
to the Throne. 

Ilence Conte'stableness. 

1730-6 in BaiLey (folio’; whence 1755 in Jounson; and in 
mod. Dicts. 

Contestant (kpnte’stant). [a. F. contestant, 
pr. pple. of contester to CONTEST, used as adj. and 
sb.: cf. combatant, assailant. Not in Bailey, John- 
son, Webster 1828, Worcester 1846; common 
during Civil War in U.S., and since.} One who 
contests ; one who takes part in a contest. 

1665 MANLEY Grotius’ Low C, Warres 329 The Indian 
Company..being freed both from their Enemie’s Arms and 
allother contestants. 1861 77s2es 8 Nov. (Defeat of Federal 
Army), A little after six o'clock the remaining contestants 
withdrew down the precipitous river bank. 1870 Pudlic 
Opin. 6 Aug. 162 The present war ..will materially change 
the position of the contestants. 1887 Standard 7 Nov. 3/7 
A butter-making competition. . There were twenty-two con- 
testants, several of whom were farmers’ wives. 

[ad. L. 


+Contesta‘te, fa. pple. Obs. Sc. 
contestat-us, pa. pple. of contestiri ; sec CONTEST 
v.] =Contested. 

c 31450 Henryson Zale of Dog 92 And quhen the Scheip 
this stryif had contestait. 

+ Contestate, v. Obs. rare. [f. LL. contestat- 
ppl. stem of contestdri: see CONTEST v.] =Con- 
TEST v, (in different senses . 

c1575 T. Hacket tr. Amadis de Ganle (Bynneman) 188 
Why will I thus contestate or enter into reason with him 
that hath none? 1586 Ferne Slax. Gentrie 317 Within 
six monthes after the quarell mooued, and by the other con- 
testated. 1613 R. C. Sable Alph. ed. 3), Contestate, to call 
to witnesse. 1656 BLoust Glossogr., Contestate, to bear or 
prove by witness, to witness together. 


Contestation kgntesté'fan).  [ad. 1. con- 
testation-em, n. of action from contestdr? : sec CON- 
TEST v. The senses are partly from L., ancicnt 
and medizeval, partly from I*, cortestation dispute, 
contest (late 16th c. in Littré). Cotgr., 1611, has 


“A contestation ; a protestation, taking or calling to wit- 
nesse; also, a contesting, striuing, debating, reasoning, 


CONTESTER. 


brabling about a matter: also a contestation against; a 
gainsaying, denying, or waging, of Law.’] 
+1. 1. The action of calling or taking to wit- 


ness, adjuration ; solemn appeal or protest. Oés. 

1548 Upat., etc. Erasm. Par. Pref, 4b, With all kyndes 
of delusion and iuggleyng . .of sophisticall learnyng, of holy 
contestacions. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 AZ. (1684) I. 4o/1 Again 
-. Jolin spake unto frac and desired him in like manner and 
contestation as before. 1614 Ration Zdist. World wu. vi. 
6 No intreatie, nor contestation wonld suffice to hold them 
together. @1703 Burkitt On NV. 7. Acts xaiti. 3 Ananias 
his insolent and injurious injunction, St. Paul's zealous 
answer and contestation (‘ God shall smite thee’, ctc]. 

+ 2. Solemn asseveration, or oath. Vds. 

1614 I. Avams Dezil’s Banguet 8 Wath he bound himselfe 
with the spels of diuellish contestations..not to cat or drinke 
ull he hath killed Paul? 1618 Mysxsuvt “ss. /’rfson, Faylors 
31 Any oath or contestation of the worthiest Gentleman. 

+b. Conftrination by oath or testimony, con- 


joint attestation. Ods. 

1686 Fernr Blaz. Gentrie 78 Let the gentleman subscribe 
his name, next after the Bishop. .in the contestation of any 
instrument or solemne acte. 1642 Jer. Vavior /fisc. xin 
(1647) 291 But this is too known, to need a contestation. 

I. 3. See Litiscontestation. 

1622 Mauynes Anc. Law-Alerch. 469 That after the con- 
testation of the suit, there be no matter of any dilatorie 
exceptions alledged to hinder the proceedings. [1875 Post 
Gains ui. (ed. 2) 445 Contestation is when both parties 
exclaim, ‘Give your attestation.’ It marks the acini 
settlement of the issue to be tried.] : 

4. Disputation or controversy, as between parties 
at law ; verbal contention; keen argumentation. 

1s80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 974 Being weary with the 
contestations of certain Pleaders, he [Augustus] went in 
cholerout of his Seat. 1657 Kart Monn. tr. aruta’s Polit. 
Disc. 94 ‘They were still at contestation between themselves. 
1682 Unvore Relig. Laici Pref. (Globe) 187 That Belief 
was drawn up after a Iong contestation with Arius. 1741 
Mippieton Cicero tu. vii. (ed. 3) 214 This counsil prevailed 
after many warm contestations, 1861 Sat. Kev. 21 Sept 
305 Oue or two of the witnesses speak of the subject of 
contestation as certain Sfpiegedn (inirrors) which Guttenberg 
was desirous of producing. 

5. The aetion of struggling together as adver- 
saries; contention, conflict, contest. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. §& Cl. u. ii. 43 Your Wife and Brother 
Made warres vpon me, and their contestation Was Theame 
for you. 1633 ‘f.Apams £xf. 2 /’eter ii. 10 Fire and water 
cannot meet without a hissing contestation. 1647 May 
Hist, Parl, w. iv. 82 The fortune of Warre..had been 
very various, and daily contestations happened. 1816 F. 
II. Navior //ist. Germany 1. 1. xv. 716 The few sources of 
sustenance .. became objects of daily contestation. 

6. Competition ; emulation, rivalry. (Now Sc.) 

1603 Hottanpn Plutarch’s Mor. 332 Vhe king of the 
Aethiopians is entred into contestation and contention with 
me, as touching wisedome [éxet mpdos eue godias aurddov]. 
1651 Ilossrs Govt. 5 Soc. v. § 5.77 Among [nien] there is a 
contestation of honour and preferment..whence hatred and 
envy. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. vi, 230 Corpora: 
tious, wlio [1650-1750] adopted not ‘contestation’ for deter- 
mining the merits of candidates. 1885 Ogilote's Jp. Dict. 
s.v., The appointment was made by public contestation. 

. The contesting or disputing (of a | oint, 
claim, etc.). Jn contestation : in dispute. 

1638 Cnituincw. Kelig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 41 So farre as con- 
cernes the points in contestation. 1698 Sipney Disc. Gov't. 
(1704) 379 No Rule can be so exact, to make provision 
against all contestations. 1840 Mite Diss. 6 Dise., 7h. 
Vision (1859) 11. 84 ‘This apparent paradox was no sooner 
published than it took its place, almost without contestation, 
among established opinions. 1868 Sevp Suffion 2 There 
are not many of them open to contestation. 

8. An assertion contended for; a contention. 

1880 /ortn. Rev. Apr. 522 The Austrian contestation has 
never ceased to be that the people of Bosnia and Ilerze- 
govina are not ripe for self government. 1884 Lp. Wartsox 
in Law Kep. 9 Appeal Cases 76 The appellant's contesta- 
tion upon this point is untenable. 

Contesta‘tional, @. zare. [f. prec. +-aL.] Of 
the nature of contestation. (In son-contestational. 

1826 BextHamM in Westin. Rev. Vi. 488 Judge's non-con- 
testational evidence—elicitative function. 

+ Conte‘stative, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cov- 
testdt- (sce CONTESTATE) + -IVE.] Kelating to or 
dealing with contestation. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarpi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 223 Those 
[words] were prenunciative and these contestative. 

Contested (kgntc'sted), pp/. a. [f. Contest 7. 
+-ED.] Disputed, contended for or about, made 
an object of contention or competition. Covlested 
election: one which is disputedatthe poll; formerly, 
and still in U.S., an election of which the validity 
or legality is challenged, called more recently a 
controverted election. 

1672 Drvpex Coz. Granada i, u.i, And from the French 
contested Milan take. 1727 Fiewpisc Love tu Sew. Masg. 
Wks. 1775 I. 11, I shall be like a contested heir who spends 
his estate in the pursuit of it. 1771 Fustus Lett. ix. 1798) 
II. 183 Contested elections shall. be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. ‘The event of the 
suit is ofno consequence tothe Crown. 1780 Burke Sf. pre. 
to Election Wks. II]. 355 A contested election in such a 
city as this is no light thing. 1841 Dickens Lef?. (1830) 
I. 44, I cannot afford the expense of a contested election. 
1841 Lane Arad, Nts. 1. Pref. 68 The means of deciding 
contested points in history and science. 

Contester (kfntestaz). Also -or. [f. as prec. 
+-ER.] Onc who contests. 

1884 Chr. Comonz. 28 Feb. 465'1 These fierce contestors 
against Ritualism in the Church of England. 


CONTESTING. 


Contesting (kfntestin), vd/. sb. [f. as prec. 
+-InG }.] The action of the verb ConrEsr ; con- 
tending, disputing. 

1616 Rich Cabinet 75b, Kings can neither endure com- 
parisons .. nor contestings, though they are in the wrong 
themselves. 1656 Artif Handsom. 52 Those honest en- 
deavours. .are no rude contestings with Gods providence. 

Conte'sting, #//. a. [f. as prec. + -InG?.] 
That contests; contending, competing. 

1697 J. SERGEANT Solid Philos. 231 The two Contesting 
Motives. 1880 Daily Ted. 7 Sept., In yacht-racing you 
must be on board the contesting craft to..enjoy the pastime. 

lience Conte'stingly adv. 

1648 W. Mountacue Devout Ess. xix. § 8. 371 (T.) The 
more contestingly they set their reason to explain them, the 
more intricate they, perhaps, will find them. 

+ Conte'stion. Bad form for ConTESTATION. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1. 10 Diuers contestions haue I had, 
about the equality of London, and Paris, 1654 E. Jounson 
Vond.-wrkg. Provid. 182 Togetber witb the contestion 
begun in our Native country. 

+Conte'stless, 2. Ods. [f. ConTEST + -LESS ; 
cf. resistless.| Not to be contested, indisputable. 

arxj7so A. Hit (T.), But now ’tis truth contestless [=F. 
sans conteste). 

+Conte'x, v. Obs. [ad. L. contex-tve to weave 
together, interweave, join together, compose, f. 
con- +texére to weave. (Cf. It. contessere in same 
senses.)] ‘vans. To weave together ; to form, con- 
struct, or compose as by interweaving of parts. 

134z Brecon Pathw. Prayer Wks. (1843) 143, 1 should 
contex and make a work longer than the Iliads of. . Homer. 
1578 Banister //ist. Man v. 68 This body is called Pan- 
chreas..for that it is made and contexed of Glandulous 
flesh. 1626 Artespury Passion Serm, 7 Esay..who seemes 
to contex a history, not write a prophesie. 1684 Boyle 
Porousu, Anint. Bod. i. 5 The Corpuscles that are requisite 
to contex such differing parts, as Membranes, Fibres, etc. 


+ Context, 7//. az. Obs. [ad. L. context-us, pa. 
pple. of contexére see prec.), coinciding witha native 
pa. pple. of cortex vb.] Woven or knit together. 

1841 R. Copranp Guydou's Quest. Chirurg., The skynne 
is composed & context and wouen with thredes and 
vaynes. 1661 BoyLe Spring of Air u.. iv. (1682) 71 Describe 
how such a string may be context. 1713 DernaAm Phys. 
Theol. iv. xii. 222 Hollow and thin, for Lightness, but 
withal context and firm, for Strength. 

Context (kg ntékst), sd. In 5-6 -texte. [ad. 
L. contextus (u-stem) connexion, f. ppl. stem of 
contexére to weave togcthcr, connect (see above). 
Cf. mod.F. contexte (in Cotgr.).] 

+1. The weaving together of words and sentences ; 
construction of speech, literary composition. Odés. 

1432-50 tr. H/igdex (Rolls) I. 5 In the contexte historicalle 
{coutexctu historico} the rewle off lyvenge and forme of 
vertues moralle. .3iffe grete resplendence thro the diligence 
of croniclers. ¢ 1645 Howe xt Let?. (1650) I. 459 Since these 
kings there is little difference in the context of [the French] 
speech, but only in the choice of words, and softness of 
pronounciation. 

+ 2. concr. The connected structure of a writing 

or composition ; a continuous text or composition 
with parts duly connected. Ods. 
_ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 181 Though the aungell 
in the contexte of his salutacyon, expressed not this name 
Maria. 153 Evyor Gov. 1. xxv, The bokes of the Euan- 
gelistes, vulgarely called the gospelles, which be one con- 
texte of anhistorie. 1633 H. Gartuwatte (¢it/e), The Evan- 
gelical Harmonie, reducing the Four Evangelists into one 
Continued Context. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. Pref. (1851) 95 
That book within whose sacred context all wisdome Is in- 
folded. 

Jig. 1635 Quartes Endl. u. vi, The skillful gloss of her 
reflection But paints the context of thy coarse complexion. 

+3. The connexion or coherence between the 
parts of a discourse. Ods, 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3, Context, the agreeing of 
the matter going before, with that which followeth. 1622 
Fotuersy A ¢heom. Pref. 20, I haue. hindered not the con- 
text, and roundnesse of the speech. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. 1. 141 The context, or alliance tbat the text 
hath with the protext, or verse immediately foregoing. 

4. concr. Yhe whole structure of a connected 
passage regarded in its bearing upon any of the 
parts which constitute it; the parts which im- 
mediately precede or follow any particular passage 
or ‘text’ and determine its meaning. (Formerly 
circumstance q.V. 1 C, qnots. 1549, 1579.) 

¢ 1568 Furke Ausw. Chr. Protestant (1577) 84 When the 
articles following are spoken in one context and phrase. 
1583 — Defence (Parker Soc.) 561 ‘he whole context 
is this: ‘Let no man say,’ etc. 163z R. Kyrietp Doctr. 
Sabé. 24 If it bee meant of. .¢iou, that were absonant from 
the. .context. ¢ 1680 BeveriwGe Sern. (1729) 11. 1 That we 
may understand these words aright, it will be necessary to 
take a short viewof the context. 1709 BerxeLey 7, bision 
§ 73 A word pronounced with certain circumstances, or in a 
certain context with other words. @ 1714 Snarp IWWks. V11. 
xv. (R.), To this I answer plainly according to all the light 
that the contexts afford in this matter. 1849 Cospen 
Speeches 46, I wish honourahle gentlemen would have the 
fairness to give the entire context of what I did say, and 
not pick out detached words. 1883 FroupEe Short Stud. 
IV. it. 294 A paragraph... unintelligible from want of context. 

b. ¢transf. and fg. 

1842 11. 12. Maxninc Sern, (1848) I. i. 9 We carry on with 
us from day to day the whole moral context of the day gone 
hy. 1853 Ruskin Stoxes Ven. 11. vi, It is literally impos- 
sible, without consulting the context of the building, to say 
whether the cusps have been added for the sake of beauty 
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or of strength. 1877 E. Cairp P&ilos. Naut u. v. 281 Tbe 
position of facts in the context of experience. 
ec. Ln this context: in this connexion. 

1873 R. Concreve £ss., etc. (1874) 480, 1 should avail 
myself of the words of one of our number—not used in this 
context, but suiting my present purpose. 

+5. = ConrEXTURE. Ods. 

1707 E. Warp Hud. Rediv, (1715) 1. xvu, Sooner pene- 
trate a Board, Than by a Cut or Thrust divide The Con- 
text of the stubborn Hide. 1766 R. Grirritu Lett. Henry 
& Frances 11. 274 The Union of Soul and Body .. that 
inistic Context. 

+ Context, v. Ofs. [f. L. context- ppl. stem 
of contex-cre to ConTEX.] ‘To weave together ;= 
ConTEX. (Perh. only in fa. pfle.) 

1628 Fectuam Resolves n. xvi. 49 Euen to the vngluing of 
the whole world’s frame; Contexted onely, by Commerce, 
and Contracts. a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 
343 So have I contexted a continued Catalogue and List. 
1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat. (1852) II. 52 Count the threads 
whereof they [events] are contexted. 

+Conte'xted, #//. a. Obs. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Woven together, sewn together, connected. 

@1626 Bacon Exam. E. Peachent Wks. (Spedding, etc.) 
XII. 126 Those traiterous passages which are both in his 
loose and contexted papers. 1628 Fe.tHam Wesolves 11. 
Ixxi. 202 If the Subject bee Historie, or contexted Fable, 
then I bold it better put in Prose. 

Contextive, a. rare. [f. L. context- ppl. stem 
of contexére (see above) +-IVE.] That weaves or 
connects together. 

1850 Baynes Port-Royal Logic (1851) p. xxx, Analysis and 
synthesis (termed in it the contextive and retextive methods). 

Contextual (kfntekstival), a. [mod. f. L. 
contexti-s +-AL, after textual which goes back to 
17th c.] Of or belonging tothe context ; depend- 
ing only on the context. 

1812-29 S. T. CoterinGe Lit. Rem. 111. 113 To the con- 
tempt or neglect of the literal and contextual sense. 1858 
Guiapstone /fomer 11. 229 The word Trees .. is some- 
times confined strictly to the inhabitants of the city: but. . 
perhaps always with contextual indications that such is the 
sense. 1887 Academy 5 Mar., I would not use them as a 
final appeal on the passage in question, for they are not 
contextual to it. A/od. The meaning assigned to the word 
here is merely contextual. 


Contextually, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] In 
regard to or according to the context. 

1827 G. S. Faser Orig. Exp. Sacr. 121 A sense good and 
consistent and contextually harmonious. 186z ELLicoTt 
Aids to Faith ix. 432 Develop and enunciate the meaning 
under the limitations assigned by the context, or, in other 
words, Interpret contextually. 


Contextural, a. rare. [f. ContTExTURE+ 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to the contexture or context. 


1666 J. SmituH Old Age (1676) 182 The Contextural ex- 
pressions are of the self-same nature. 

Contexture (kfnte'kstit). [a. F. contexture 
(Montaigne, 1572-80), =It. contestura (Florio), 
prob. repr. a med.L. *contextiira, f. context- ppl. 
stem of contexcve: cf. L. fexttira TEXTURE. Very 
common in 17th c.; now rare.] 

1. The action or process of weaving together or 
intertwining ; the fact of being woven together; 
the manner in which this is done, texture. 

1649 Jer. TAytor Gt. E-remip. 1. xi. P 5 Christ..will pro- 
vide one [scourge] of his own contexture. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos... 46 In the Silk Ribbans, you might plainly 
see the Contexture. x69: E. Taytor tr. Behmen's Theos. 
Philos. 64 Vhe profitable Contexture of the Silk-worm. 
1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Archit. 1. 89b, Oziers. .strike their 
Roots into the Rampart, and by the contexture of their 
Fibres strengthen the whole work. 1877 Bryant Sella 78 
Then Sella hung the slippers in the porch .. and all who 
passed Admired their fair contexture. 

b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) Cf. ConsrRUCTURE 2. 

1861 W. Bete Dict. Law Scot., Contexture is a mode of 
industrial accesston borrowed from the Roman Law. It 
takes place where things belonging to one are wrought into 
another's cloth, and are carried therewith as accessary. 

2. transf. The linking together of materials or 
elements, so as to form a connected structure 
(natural or artificial); the manner in which the 
parts of a thing are thus united. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, u. vii. § 4 Touching the Con- 
texture or Configuration of things. a1652z J. Smitu Sed. 
Disc. vi. 207 A true understanding of things in their co- 
herence and contexture. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig, Sucr. 11. 
it, § 14 Without this there cannot be imagined any con- 
course of Atoms at all, much less any such contexture of 
bodyes out of them. 1678 Cupworru /ufell. Syst. 1. iii. 
§ 25. 131 Secundary Results from certain fortuitous Concre- 
tions and Contextures of Atoms. 1748 tr. Vegetius’ Dis- 
temp. Ilorses 8: The Joinings and Contexture of the Belly 
and Intestines, 1866 Fetton Anc. & Alod. Gr. 11. vii. 401 
The people. .are well shaped and of excellent contexture. 

b. fig. of things non-material. 

1604 Danirt Fux. Poem Earl Devonshire, How that 
brave mind was built, and in what sort All thy contexture 
of thy heart hath heen. 1672 Marvert Reh. Transp. 1. 29 
The Roman Church, having by a regular Contexture of con- 
tinued Policy..interwoven itself with the Secular Interest. 
@ 1716 Soutn Sevm, 11. viii, Such small. .hints have some- 
times unravelled .. the contextyre of the deepest villanies. 
1861 Brresr. Hore ug. Cathedr. 19th C. v. 168 The ser- 
vices became tnore lengthy in their recitation, and more 
artificial in their contexture. 

3. ‘The structure, composition, or texture of any- 
thing made up by the combination of elements. 
Now chiefly fg. from 1. 


CONTIGNATION. 


a 1639 Wotton (J.), He was not of any delicate contex- 
ture; his limbs rather sturdy than dainty. 1665-6 PAi2. 
Traus. 1. 35 A large Mushrom of a loose watrish contex- 
ture. 31720 W. Gipson Diet. Horses vii. (ed. 3) 111 In some 
Contextures of Body this produces no immediate effect. 
1749 FietpinG Yom Yones (1775) 111. 86 Women are of a 
nice contexture ; and our spirits, when disordered, are not 
to be recomposed in a moment. 18rr PinkerTON Pefrad, 
I]. 225 Stones apparently hard, are sometimes more subject 
to decay than those of a softer contexture. 185r Sir F. 
Parcrave Norm. & Eng. \. 525 Society's whole contexture. 

4. That which is put together or constructed by 
the intertwining of parts. a. quasi-covcr. A mass 
of things interwoven together. 

1603 Frorio A7ontaigne i. xix. (1632) 37 Shall J not change 
this goodly contexture of things for you? 1667 P&il. Trans. 
II. 49: The Corpus Callosum is nothing but a Contexture 
of small Fibres. 1752 Cuesterr. Left. III. celxxiii. 250 
That most ingenious contexture of truth and lies. 1876 
ALEXANDER Bawipton Lect. \1877) 229 A great contexture of 
converging probabilities. 

b. An interwoven structure, a fabric. 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne 1. lit. (1632) 168 All this our con- 
texture is built of weake and decaying peeces. 1664 Powrr 
LE xp. Philos. 1.17 How many thousand parts of Matter 
must go to make up this heterogeneous Contexture? 1715 
tr. Pancirollus’ Rerunt Alem. 1.1. iv. 12 These kind of Con- 
textures are not made of Vegetables, but of the Stone Ami- 
antus. 1768-74 Tucker Z?. Nat. (1852) 1. 361 We must 
not pick out single threads but regard the whole contexture 
asone piece. . 

5. The weaving together of words, sentences, ete. 
in connected composition; the construction or 
composition of a writing as consisting of connected 
and coherent members. 

1603 Damet Def. Rhite (1717) 19 The contexture of 
Words. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learz. u. ti. §2 A perfect con- 
tinuance or contexture of the thread of the narration. 1668 
Wirkins Real Char. 1. iti. 309 The Contexture of sentence 
with sentence. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals Pref. A iij, 
There is one thing I may properly call my own, and that is 
the Stile, and Contexture of the book. 1758 Jouxson /dler 
No. 25 ®9 The art of dramatick disposition, the contexture 
of the scenes. 1873 H. Rocers Orig. Bible v. 206 The con- 
texture, peculiarities, and relations of the several books. 

b. The connected structure or ‘ body’ ofa literary 


coinposition ; a connccted passage or composition. 

ar619 Daniet Coll. Hist. Eng. Pref. (1626) x It is more 
then the Worke of one man.. to compose a passable Con- 
texture of the whole History of England. 1628 Hosses 
Thucyd, Pref., Being discourses inserted, and not of the 
contexture of the Narration. 1751 JoHnson Raméler No. 
122 P12 Collateral events are so artfully woven into the con- 
texture of his principal story, 1785 Reip /zt. Powers vi. vi. 
452 Any contexture of words wnich does not niake a pro- 
position is neither true nor false. 

c@. =CoNTEXT 4. 

1608 T. Morton Preaimb. to Encounter 17 Which the 
contexture may seeme also to import. a@1266r Hotypay 
Fuveual 11 lf we view the contexture of the place, we shall 
find, etc. ax167z Sterry Posth. Wks. 1. 360 This Text 
lying in this Contexture. 1878 S. Cox Sadv. Alusndi (1884) 
44 Is there anything in the intention and contexture of 
these ten passages to warrant so grave a departure from 
the common meanings of the words? 


Contexture, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To give its contexture to; to weave 
1831 CARLYLE Sart. Res. 1. x, Round his mysterious Me, 


there lies..a Garment of Flesh, contextured in the Loom of 
Heaven. 


Conteyzn, -teyne, -tiene, obs. ff. Conran. 

Conteynent, -ue, obs. ff. CoNTINENT a., -UE. 

Conticent (kpntisént), 2. rare. [ad. L. con- 
ticent-em, pr. pple. of conticére to be silent or still, 
f. con- intensive + tacére to be silent.] Kceping 
silence, silent. 

1859 THackerRay Virgin. li.(D.), The servants have left the 
room, the guests sit conticent. 

Contienaunce, obs. f. COUNTENANCE. 

Contience, obs. bad form of ConSCIENCE. 

+Contignate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. contignare to join togcther with beams, timbers, 
or sticks, f. cov- + ¢7gnum building material, piece 
of timber.] ¢vazs. To join together with beams. 

165: HoweELt Venice 70 The whole Bulk is supported be- 


sides with most curious Arches, contignated and joyn’d 
together by imarvailous Art. — ; 

Contignation (kgntigné-fan). Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. contignation-em, n. of action f. contignare: 
see prec. Also in mod.F.] 

1. The joining or framing together of beams or 
boards ; the condition or manner of being joined 
together ; jointing togethcr. 

1630 Donne Sev. Ps. xviii. 20 Buildings stand by the 
benefit of their .. contignations that knit and unite them .. 
The contignation and knitting suffer them not to cleave. 
164 Evetyn Diary 25 Oct.-1 Nov., Tbere stands an arch 
..it has some imperceptible contignations, which do not 
betray themselves easily to the eye. 1677 Hate Prim. 
Orig. Man. w. iv. 330 The congruity of its contignation to 
another piece of Timber. 1754 Hitprop A/ise. bivks. 11. 49 
In the contignation (as the learned Doctor calls it) there is 
no manner of Occasion for Oak. r 
Jig. 1632 Sanperson Sevm. (1681) 289 To dissolve those 
Joynts and Contignations which. .clasp into one Structure 
those inany little members and parts whereof all humane 
societies consist. 1796 Burkre Regte. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 
219 Linked by a contignation into the edifice of France. 

2. A structure formcd by joining timbers together, 
a picce of joiner’s or carpentcr’s work ; hence, any 
conjoined structure, framework, or ‘ frame’ of things. 


CONTIGUAL. 


1634 Br. Haru Wes. (1837) V. 387 In that bright and 
spacious contignation of the firmament, 1662 Petty Taves 
23 The next palace will be built from the whole present con- 
tignation of houses at such a distance as, etc. 1676 Ievriyx 
Silva xxiv. § 13 In Crete they einploy’d it [the Cypress] .. 
in the largest Goatignations and did formerly build Ships 
of it. 1889 Q. Rev. Apr, 350 He (Gocthe] venerates the 
Cross; but thinks it unworthy of a philosopher to refer the 
whole scheme of Heaven and earth to ‘that contignation’, 

3. spec. A boarding or floormg ; a floor, story, 
or stage. 

1sgz D. R. tr. //ypnerotomachia 63 A marueilous twisted 
contignation or conering of gold-smiths work, ouer a foure 
square plaine Court. 1624 Wotton Archit. in Relig. 
Wotton. (1672) 46 A Contiynation or Floor born upon the 

‘outward wall. 1646 J. Grecorv Notes § Observ. (1650) 11 
Their private Oratories were appointed in the uppermost 
Contignations of their Houses. 1703 1. N. City & C. Pur- 
chaser 60 Each Contignation, or Floor. 1749 PArl. Trans. 
XLVI. 230 A Plan of these Works. .with Remarks of every 
thing that was curious in all three Contignations [stories of 
a salt mine]. 1851 G.S. Fasrr J/any Wansions 131 To 
pass, without obstruction, through doors, or walls, or con- 
tignations. 

+ Conti‘gual, a. Obs. [f. L. contigu-us (see 
ConrTIGUOUS) + -AL.] =Convricuots. 

1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God w. x. (1620) 156 We 
place Iupiter in the skie (say they) and luno in the aire; 
and these two are contiguall. 16r0 W. FoLkIncHAM A rt of 
Survey wt. ii. 49 Boundage is either contiguall or Remote. 
1633 Ames Agst. Ceremn. 1. 18 These mischeifs have fol- 
lowed., by more continuall or contiguall succession. 


+ Conti-guate, ¢. Os. Also 7-at. [ad. med.L. 
contigual-us =contiguus: see Du Cange. So F. 
contigué (Cotgr.).] Contiguous /o; in immediate 
contact 7th. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1. 291 Contiguate to Flandres. 
Jbid. \. 427 ‘There is an other yle contiguate to that place. 
1614 Raceicn //ist. World 1. i. § 7 Vhe earth also .. being 
contiguat and mixt with waters, 1632 Litncow Trav. 1. 
(1682) 58 This Isle..was antiently contiguate with the con- 
tinent, but now rent asunder. 


t+ Contigue, 2. Obs. Sc. [a. F. contigu, -gue 

16th c. in Littré), ad. L. contigz-us touching to- 
gether, touching each other, f. comdingére, stem 
contig- (=con- + tag-) to touch on all sides, border 
upon, etc.: see CONTINGENT.] = CONTIGUOUS. 

1549 Compt. Scot. Ded. 4 His prochane enemeis that lyis 
contigue about his cuntre. 1610 in Spottiswood //ist. Ch. 
Scot. vu. (1677) 514 To exchange the Churches one with 
another, that all the Dioceses may lie contigue. 

Contiguity (kpntigiviti). [ad. L. contiguitas, 
or F. contiguité (17th c. in Littré), f. L. condi gze-us, 
- F. contigu; see prec. and -1Ty.] 

1. The condition of touching or being in contact. 

1641 Wickins J/ath, Magick tt. iv. (1648) 175 There being 
not the least contiguity or dependence upon any body. 1671 
J. Wesster Metallogr. iv. 66 The heat is increased by the 
contiguity of many grains lying one upon another. 1748 
Hartcey Obdserv. A/an iw. ii. 110 It might have been contigu- 
ous to otber Parts of our great Continent.. though that 
Contiguity be since broken off. 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (ed. 6) 28 Communicating expansion to all bodies in 
contiguity with it. 

b. fg. Of non-physical contact. 

ax6sz J. Situ Se/. Disc. v. 160 A mere kind of apposi- 
tion or contiguity of our natures with the divine. 1654 
Coprincton Mist. [vstine 509 A woman, who by the 
contiguitie of blood had neer relation to the King. 1840 
CartyLe Heroes (1858) 305 It related, with a wondrous new 
contiguity and perpetual closeness, the Past and Distant 
with the Pee in time and place. 

ec. Psychol. Proximity of impressions or ideas in 
place or time, as a principle of association. 

Law of Contignity . the principle that ‘ Actions, Sensa- 
tions, and States of Feeling, occurring together, or in close 
succession, tend to grow together, or cohere, in such a way 
that when any of them is afterwards presented to the mind, 
the others are apt to be brought up in idea’ Bain Mental § 
Moral Sc. \11868) 85. 

1739 Hume /reatise i. § 4 The qualities from which this 
association arises, and by which the mind is after this man- 
ner convey’d from one idea to another, are three, viz.: Re- 
semblance, Contiguity in time or place, and Cause and 
Effect. 1785 Reiv /ufeti. Powers iw. iv, According to 
(Hume’s} philosophy .. contiguity must include causation. 
18zg Jas. Mitt dual. //um Mind 1. 79 Contiguity of 
two sensations in time means the successive order. 1838 
Sir W. Hamitron in Rerd's Wks. 294/2 note, Aristotle's 
reduction is to the four following heads :—Proximity in 
tine—Contiguity in place—Resemblance—Contrast. 1868 
Bain Vent. & A/or Sc. 85 The principle of Contiguity has 
been described under various names, as Hamilton's law of 
*Redintezration’; the ‘Association of Ideas’, including 
Order in Time, Order in Place, Cause and Effect. 

+2. concr. A thing in contact; a contiguous 
thing, point, surface, etc. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. EZ. 1. i. 53 It (crystall] hath 
Not its determination from circumscription or as conforming 
unto contiguities. 1664 Power £.rp. Philos. 1.93 Particles 
of Air that lurk 'twixt the Contiguities of the Glass and 
Quicksilver. /6i/.11. 132 Creeping up ‘twixt the Contiguity 
of the Glass and Quicksilver. 

3. quasi-concr. A continuous mass, whereof all 
the parts are in mninterrupted contact. 

1784 Cowrer Task 11. 2 Sone boundless contiguity of 
shade. 1858 Hawtuorne Fr. & /t. Fruits. Il, 47 The 
general picture was a contiguity of red, earthen roofs. 
a 1864 — Amer. Note-bks.(1879) 11. 46 Among the contiguity 

of trees. 

4. loosely. Close proximity, without actual contact. 

(1656 Biount Glossogr., Contignily, nearness, the close 
being of two together.] 1734 tr. Roltin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 
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1. 1.334 Called the Faro or strait of Messina from its con- 
tiguity to that city. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 690 Its 
contiguity to the West India islands gives the merchants 
superior advantages. 1828 Scott /, J/. /’erth xiv, There 
were two which stood in such close contiguity, that they 
seemed to have been portions of the same rock, which ., 
now exhibited a chasm of about four feet. 1874 Lyrte 
Elem, Geot, xvi, 248 The contiguity of land may be in- 
ferred. .from these vegetable productions. 


Contiguous (kfnti-yiejos), a. [f. L. contigue-us 
(see CONTIGUE) + -0US.] 

1. Touching, in actual contact, next in space ; 
mecting at a common boundary, bordering, adjoin- 


ing. Const Zo, formerly also wih. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 8: Two seneral! Castles built on a 
rocke which are so neare together that they are euen con- 
tiguous. 1626 Bacon Sy/oe § 865 Water, being contiguous 
with aire, cooleth it, but moisteneth it not. 1644 Ivetyn 
Diary 21 Apr., This [island] is contiguous to y towne by a 
stately stone bridge. 1722 J. Macky Journ. thro’ ing. 1. 
177 London and Westminster .. are now by their Buildings 
become contiguous, and in a manner united. 1750 Jounson 
Rambler No. 34 #3 An heiress whose land lies contiguous 
tomine, 1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 4g Vhe hydrogen 
..unites with the oxygen of the contiguous molecule of 
water. 1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. iii. 51 Long rows of con- 
tiguous houses. 

b. Math. Contiguous angles: =adjacent angles. 

1727-51 Campers Cycé. s.v., Contiguous angles. .are such 
as have one leg common to each angle; otherwise called 
adjoining angles. 

2. Next in time or order, immediately successive. 

1612-15 Br. Hari Contempt... N. T. in. i, The favours of 
our benificent Saviour were at the least contiguous. No 
sooner hath hee raised the centurion’s servant from his bed, 
then hee raises the widowe’s son from his heere. 1748 
Hartvey Odserz. Man u. iv. 402 Two great Events will fall 
upon two contiguous Moments of ‘lime. 

3. Coadjacent in expertence or thought. 

1770 Beatrir #ss. Truth u. ii. § 3(R.) The fancy is de- 
termined by habit to pass from the idea of fire to that of 
melted lead, on account of our having always perceived 
them contiguous and successive. 

+ 4. Continuous, with its parts in uninterrupted 
contact. Oés. 

1715 Leoni tr. Patludio’s Archit, (1742) 1. 51 Instead of 
Pilasters, there is a contiguous Wall. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World. 47 The notion of the Hills being contiguous, 
like a wall that had no gates. 

5. loosely, Neighbouring, situated in close prox- 
imity (though not in contact). + Of persons: Dwell- 
ing near. 

1710 Pripeaux Orig. Tithes App. 25 Those Parishes, 
within five miles distance, may be served by a Contiguous 
Minister. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 149 The island of 
Goram is said to have thirteen mosques .. Contisuus isa 
small island called Salwak. a 1853 Ropertson Sev. Ser. 
uu. ii, (1872) I. 22 It [the spirit of the world] is found in a 
different form in contiguous towns. 

Contiguously kfnti-giwasli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY.] Ina way that is contiguous ; in contact. 

1639 G. Damien Zecctus. xliii. 24 Behold the Raine-Bow, 
and admire to see Transparant Shadowes mixt Contigu- 
ouslie. 1679 Drypen Ovid's Met. \. 30 The next of kin 
contiguously embrace. 1702 Sir J. Hott in Alod. Reports 
XII. 510 If a river run contiguously between the Iand of 
two persons, 1822 Imison Sc. & Art I. 296 Forty-four such 
eggs..laid contiguously in a right line. 

Conti‘guousness. [f. as prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being contiguous; contiguity. 

1622-62 HEYLIN Cosmogr. 1v. (1682) 43 This country in 
regard of its contiguousness ..to the other Libya. 1639 
Fuccrer /oty War vy, xxvii. 276 Infected with more misery 
than they have already, by contiguousness to others. 

Contik, var. of ConTEck, Oés,, strife. 

Continaunce, obs. form of CouNTENANCE. 

Continence (kp:ntinéns’. (a. 14th. F. con- 
tinence, or ad. I.. continéniia, a holding back, re- 
pression (of passions, desires, etc.), also in late L. 
“tenor or contents (of a work®’, f. condenént-, pr. 
pple. of continére to CONTAIN: see -ENCE. A 
doublet of CounrENANCE, OF. condenance, which 
represents a development of branch JI.] 

I. Self-restraint. 

1. Self-restraint, in regard to impulse, appetite, or 
desire. 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 15 A saule pat. .es clede 
in vertus, as. .in contynence, in wysdome, in trouthe, hope, 
and charyte. 1387 TRrevisa //igden (Rolls) YI. 195 bis 
Pictagoras usede so grete contynence and abstinence bat he 
ete noper fische ne flesche. 1531 En.yot Gov. (1580) 179 
Continence is a vertue which keepeth the plesaunt appe- 
tite of man under the yoke of reason. 1694 Crowne JVar- 
vied Beau ii, 12 No woman has much continence in her 
tongue. 1700 Drypen Fad/es Pref. (Globe) 499 He knows 
when to leave off, a continence which is practised by few 
writers. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Manners Wks.( Bohn) 
IJ. 47 They have as much energy, as much continence of 
character as they ever had. 

2. spec. Self-restraint in the inatter of scxual ap- 
petite, displayed either by due moderation or (as 
morc frequently taken) by entire abstinence. (Some- 
times identified with, sometimes distinguished from, 
Cuastiry.) 

¢ 1380 Wycur Ih. 11880) 109 Vowis of contynense. ¢ 1386 
Cuavcer Wife's Prot. 106 Virginitee is greet perfeccioun, 
And continens eek with deuocioun. 1450 1530 J/77. our 
Ladye p, li, Seint Birget induced hir husbande to lyfe in 
contynens many yeres. 1531 Exyvot Gov. 1. xxi, Continence, 
which is a meane betwene Chastitie and inordinate luste. 


CONTINENT. 


@ 1667 Jvr. Yavioar Joly fining 1. iii, Chastity is either 
abstinence or continence: abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows ; continence, of marrred persons, 1701 GREW Cosm. 
Sacra u. vit. 28 Contentment without the pleasure. .of 
Lawful Venery, Continence: of Unlawful, Chastity. 1844 
Lincarp Anglo-Sa.v.Ch. 1858 11. xii.230'Vo the first of these 
marriage was always allowed; the latter were bound toa 
life of the strictest continence, 1868 FRRrEMAN Norm, Cony. 
(1876) HI. vii. 48 Not one thought it any part of his duty to 
observe continence towards his own wife. 
+ IL. 3. Venor, contents ; contett, capacity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P, Ro xix. cxxvili. 14951933 Birtus 
is a mesure of fletinge thynges ordenyd by the continence 
of the lawe [secundum legts continentiam deputata). 

4. Coutinuity : cf. Continent a. Ob. Obs. 

1726 Aviirer Parerg. 67 Vest the Continence of the Cause 
should be divided, or in other Terins, lest there should be a 
discontinuance of the Cause. 

Continency (kpntinénsi). [f. as 
prec, + the later suffix -excy.] 

I. 1. Self-restraint, temperance; = CONTINENCE 1. 

1547-64 Bavepwin Jor, Philos. (Palfr. v1. vii, A point of 
great continencie and integrity. 158r Marpreck Bk. of Notes 
378 Continencie of tongue. 158: Mutcaster /'osrtions 
xxNiN. (1887) x2x Such as liue nroderately and with great 
continencie. 1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed WI. 1350.4 
inaruellous continencie & clemencie of rough citizens 
against their enimics, in keeping their hands from the 
killing of prisoners. 1610 Heatry $4. slug. Citoe of Gad 
1, v. (1620) g Commended for abstayning from inaking 
bootie of their Images... he seasoned his continencie witlt 
aconceit. 1656 Biountr Glossegr., Continency..a refrain: 
ing from all things delightful that hinder perfection. 

2. spec. in reference to sexual indulgence ; = 
CONTINENCE 2, 

1526 /ler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 77 Chastite or con- 
lynency of sonle and body. xgssz bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, Vhat such persons as have not the gift of con- 
tinency might marry. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canésrus' Catech. 
r1gh, Gif sho be nocht bund with the voue of continencie. 
1692 Sik TI. P, Buounr #ss. 26 All such Married Priests 
as would not intmediately quit their Wives, and take the 
Oath of Continency. 1850 Mrs. Jamrsow Leg. J/onast. 
Ord. (1863) 65 Ethelreda was married to Egfrid..with whom 
she lived. .in a stale of continency for twelve years. 

+ II. 3. Containing quality; inclusion, inclu- 
siveness. Obs. 

@1617 Dayne Diocesans Tryall (1621) 18 Vy law of this 
virtuall continency, Philadelphia and Thiatira were included 
in two of the other, viz. Sardis, and Pergamus, which were 
their mother cities. 

Continent (kgntinéut), cz. Also 4 eonteynent, 
4-6 contynent, fa. OF. continen? ‘12th c. in 
Littré, in our sense 1), ad. L. comlinént-em Nit. 
‘holding together’, hence ‘contiguous, connected, 
coutinuous ’, also ‘holding oneself in, self-restrain- 
ing, restraining one’s passions ’ (the latter the sense 
in which the word was first taken into the modem 
languages, pr. pple. of condinére: sec CONTAIN. ] 

I. Holding in, restraining. 

1. Self-restraining, or marked by self-restraint, 
esp. in relation to bodily passions, appetites, or 
indulgences , temperate. 

1382 Wycuir 77/.1. 7 It bihoueth a bischop forto be .. 
iust, hooly, contynent [continenfem, ¢yxparn; TINDALe, ete. 
temperate]. 1387 Trevisa //sgden (Rolls) P11. 313 His 
deeth schewed that he was vertuous and contynent. 1605 
Suaks. Lear 1. ii, 182, | pray you haue a continent for- 
bearance till the speed of his rage goes slower. 1635 N. R. 
tr. Camden's Hist. Elyz. w. an. 33. 395 Of such continent 
moderation was he in coveting. 1841 Emerson slddr., 
Man the Reformer Wks. 1875 lt. 247 Not..a subject of 
irregular and interrupted impulses of virtue, but a con- 
tinent, persisting, immovable person. 1885 Sir A. GRANT 
Aristotte’s Eth. 1. xiii, note, In the continent and the tn- 
continent man [rod é€yxparots wai axparois} we praise the 
reason..but there appears also to be something else in them 
. Which fights and strives against the reason. 

2. spec. Characterized by self-restraint in the 
matter of sexual indnlgence ; chaste. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. KR. xviii. i. (1495) 738 Some 
beestes ben contynent and chaste alwayes: as bein. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 34/4 Yhe chore or quyer signefieth the 
continente. And the body sygnefyeth thordre of them that 
ben maryed. 1581 Marpeck &k. of Nofes 59 Saint Paule 
forctelleth of Antichrists disciples, that they shall beare a 
great countenaunce of continent life, & forbid mariage. 
1623 Cockeran, Continent, chaste [1626 sober]. 1882 5 y/. 
Soc. Lex., Continent ., practising continence. 

transf. 1576 Hotssurp Chron. II. 20 The shamefull 
villanie .. was such, as honest eares would be ashamed to 
heare, and continent toongs to speake thereof. 

+3. Restraining, restrictive. Ods. 

{Both quots. may be in sense 2; at least there fs app. a 
play on that sense.) i 

1588 Suaxs. ZL. 4. L. 1.1. 262 Contrary to thy established 
proclaymed Edict and Continent Cannon. 1605— J/acé, 
iv. ii1.64 My Desire All continent Impediments would ore- 
beare, That did oppose my will. 7 

b. Holding in, keeping back, retentive of. rare. 

1840 Carcyie //eroes vi, 1 am continent of my thought 
hitherto, ioe : 

4. Containing ; capable of containing, capacious. 
rare. 

(cf. rs80 in Continent 56.1, 1605 in Contest sé.) 1 b} 
1856 Jonette //ero's Grave, The round Of the dull con- 
tinent flesh. 1867 Trescn Gospel Std. vii, Old vessels. . 
continent of the new life. 1870 Pal/ Mfadl G. 9 Aug. 12 
Fashion. .is as continent as the Black-hole in Caleutta. 

IL. [from L. coudzncre intr.) to hold together, be 
continuous. ] 

+ 5. Holding or hanging together in space. 


Now rare, 


CONTINENT. 


a. Cohering, continuous, or uninterrupted in 
itself. Continent land: land extending con- 
nectedly or continuously over a large space: see 


CoNTINENT 56. 3, 4. 

a1470 Tiptort Caesar xiii. (1530) 18 Cesar before entendyd 
to ly that winter tyme in contynent land. 1555 EDEN De- 
cades II’. Ind, 310 Affrmynge that those Iandes are from 
tbense continent and greate. 1569 GraFton Chroz. Iv. 
:1809) I, 28 The mayne and continent land of the whole 
worlde 1648 Gace Hest. Ind. xii. (1655) 55 Being the 
same continued continent land. ; ; 

+b. Connected ¢o or weth, continuous wth. Obs. 
c1sgo Martowe Faust. iii. 109 He ioyne the hils that 
binde the Affricke shore And make that country continent to 
Spaine. 1605 Vesstecan Dec. /utell. iv. (1628) 88 It is 
shewed to haue beene continent or firme land with Gallia. 
1612 Brerewoop Lang. § Relig. xiii. 118 Those parts of 
Asia and America are continent one with tbe other. 1614 
Raceicn Hist, World I. v. vi. § 7. 443 These [bridges] were 
covered with plankes and turfe; tbat they might seeme 
continent with the ground. 1692 Ray Dyssol. World u. v. 
(1732) 207 Great Britain was anciently Continent to Gaul. 

6. Continuous in duration; not intermittent. 

(Old Med. and Phys.) 
ta. Continent fever: see quots. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. vi. 158 Galen..cures Con- 
tinent and Continual fevers onely by bleeding. 1706 PHiL- 
irs (ed. Kersey), Continent Feaver, is that which performs 
its Course without any Intermission, or Abatement. 1776- 
83 CuLLeN First Lines § 28 Wks. I. 488 A Continent Fever. 

tb. Continent cause [modL. causa continens, 
F. cause continente}: see quots. 1706, 1753. Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. x. § 5 In that is tbe cause 
continent of many diseases. 1656 RipGLey Pract. Physick 
o5 The continent cause is evacuated by purging. 1706 
Puicuips (ed. Kersey), Continent Cause of a Distemper, is 
that on which the Disease depends so immediately, that it 
continues so long as that remains, and ceases wben the said 
Cause is remov'd. 1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch 53 
The continent causes of tbe Pulse are the strength of the 
Spirits, and the irritation of the Blood. 1753 CuamBers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v. Cause, Continent, conjunct, or proximate 
Cause, that principle in the body which immediately ad- 
heres to the disease, and wbich being present, the disease is 
also present. 

7. as adv, 

1536 Primer Hen. VIFF, 145 And yet I love Him con- 
tinent, My faith in Him is not mispent. 

Continent (kpntinént’, sd. [ad. L. continent- 
em (in senses I and IJ), subst. use of pr. pple. of 
continere : see prec. and ConTAIN. It. continente 
mainland is in Florio, 1598; the Fr. is not in 
Cotgr. 1611.] 

I. A containing agent or space. 

1. That which contains or holds. 
arch. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The con- 
tenauntes that be witbout, fyrst ben the heares, than the 
lether or skynne, & than the flesshe. 1580 Nortu Plxz- 
tarch (1676) 263 A Cylinder .. containing a massie sphere, 
with an inscription, of the proportion, whereof the con-» 
tinent exceedeth the thing contained. 1590 SHaxs. J7ids. 
AV. u. i. 92 Fogges. .falling in the Land, Hath euerie petty 
Riuer made so proud, That they haue ouer-borne their 
Continents. 1606 — Ant. & Cl. w. xiv. 40 Heart, once be 
stronger then thy Continent, Cracke thy fraile Case. 1615 
T. Apams White Devil 62 The bagge is a continent to 
money and the world is a continent to the bagge. 1763 
Cuurcnitt Drellist 1. Poems Il. 7 Earthquakes .. Rive 
their concealing continent. 1868 G. Macponatp Seaboard 
Par. 11. v. 66 Stealing from the significance of the content 
by the meretricious grandeur of the continent. 1886 STEVEN- 
son Dr. Fekyll ii. (ed. 2) 26 Is it the mere radiance of a 
foul soul that thus transpires through. .its clay continent? 

b. fg. That which comprises or sums up ; sum- 
mary, sum and substance (sometimes not distin- 
guishable from cozfent, that which is contained). 
Now rare or arch, 

1590 GREENE Neuer too late 1600)23 They be women, and 
therefore the continents of all excellence. 1596 SHaks. 
Merch. V. 1. ii. 131 Here’s the scroule, The continent, and 
summarie of my fortune. 1604 — Ham. vy. ii. (Qo.\, You 
shall find in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would see. 1638 Laup Conf with Fisher § 14, | did not 
say that the Book of Articles onely was tle Continent of 
the Church of Englands publique Doctrine. She is not so 
narrow. 1643SymMons Loyal Subjects Beliefe 61 Rebellion 
..is the continent and cause of all sin. 1788 tr. Swedendorg's 
Wisd. Angels 1. § 216. 177 The Ultimate is the Complex, 
Continent and Basis of Things prior. 1869 W. MitcHete 
Truthseeker s.v. Change 184 Nowhere do we find the power 
itself but only the continent of the power. 

+ 2. Containing arca, space, or bulk ; capacity; = 
Content 56.1 5, 6. Obs. 

21608 Sir F. Vere Com. 1631) 124 The whole plot of 
continent sufficient to receive eight or nine hundred men. 
1615 Marknam Eng, Hoxusew. 1. vii. (1668) 169 The quan- 
tity..should ever be answerable to the continent of your 
Cistern. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj.78 There never was 
in so small a Continent so great a number of people. 1666 
AsuHMOLE Diary (1774) 385 [The goblet] being of so large a 
continent, past the pends of thirty to pledge. 

IT. Continuous land, mainland. 

+3. A connected or continuous tract of land. 
Obs. (Cf. CoNTINENT @. 5.) 

15sg W. Cunincuam Cosmogr. Glasse 113 Continens..isa 
portion of th’ Earth, which is not parted by the Seas 
asounder (wargin has Continent). 1599 Haxcuyt Voy. II. 

Ded. 3 That large and fruitfull continent of the West 
Indies. 1609 P. Eronpe.tr (¢/t/e\, Nova Francia: or the 
Description of that part of New France which is one Con- 
tinent witb Virginia. 1611 Sreep /¥ist. Gt. Brit, vu. v. § 1. 


Now rare or 
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214 [Kent] contained the Continent that lieth betwixt our 
East-Ocean and the Riuer Thames. 1657 S. W. Schisi 
Dispatch't 541 A Primacy, that is, the highest in that con- 
tinent [Ireland]. 1667 Mitton P, ZL. x. 392 And made one 
Realm Hell and this World, one Realm, one Continent Of 
easie thorough-fare. 1677 Eart Orrery Art of War 133 
All tbe continents of Europe. 

+b. The land as opposed to the water, etc. ; 
‘terra firma’; the earth. Ods. 

1sg90 Mar.owe 2xd Pt. Tamburl.1.i, He That with the 
cannon shook Vienna wall, And made it dance upon the 
continent. 1590 SPENSER /. Q.111. v. 25 The carcas with 
the streame was carried downe, But th’ head fell backe- 
ward on the Continent. x597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. JV, 1. '. 47 
Make Mountaines leuell, and the Continent melt it selfe 
Into tbe Sea. 

+e. The ‘solid globe’ or orb of the sun or 
moon. Oés. 

1601 SHaxs. T2vel, NV. y. i. 278 All those sayings, will I.. 
keepe as true in soule, As doth that Orbed Continent, the 
fire, That seuers day from night. 1667 Mitton P. L. v. 
422 Nor dotb the Moon no nourishment exhale From her 
moist Continent to higher Orbes. 

+4. esp. The main land, as distinguished from 
islands, islets, or peninsulas; mainland. Oés. exc. 
as in b, or when referring to one of the recognized 
continents of modern Geography : see 5. 

1576 Freminc Panopi. Epist. 284 Islanders covet the 
commodities of the continent, or firme ground. 1605 VER- 
steGAN Dec. /ntedi, iv. (1628) 111 No more then men will 
euer carry foxes. .out of our continent into the Ile of Wight. 
@ 1661 FULLER HWorthics (1840) III. 506 A small fret (known 
by the peculiar name of Menai) sunderith it from the Welch 
continent. 1725 De For Voy. round W, (1840) 110 It is 
not known whether that country be an island or the con- 
tinent. 1745 ExtizA Havwoop Female Spect. (1748) 111. 
291 She cried out we were on the continent of Summatra. 
1786 Gitein Alts. & Lakes Cumbrid. 1. 137 The grandeur 
of each part of the continent is called in.. to aid the in- 
significance of the island [in Windermere}. 1808 Scotr 
arm. un. xx, Threatening both continent and isle, Bute, 
Arran, Cunninghame, and Kyle. 1862 ANstED Channel 
7st, 1. xii, (ed. 2) 301 They are also continental,— continental 
of the continent of France. ; 

b. spec. The Continent . the mainland of Europe, 
as distinguished from the British Isles. (Orig. a 
specific use of 4; now commonly referred to 5.) 

[1590 Sir J. SuyTH Disc. Weapons 27 b, They are in the 
continent, where everie kingdome and state doth joyne one 
to anotber without anie partition of sea.] 1601 R. Jounson 
Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 68 In these times the legions of 
Britanie were transported into the contenent. c 1654 
Watter Panegyr. La. Protector xxvi, Holland. .is content 
To be our outguard on the Continent. 1848 MacauLay 
ffist. Eng. 1, 291 Men who had travelled mucb on the 
continent. 1873 Mrs. ALExaNpER 7he Wooing o't xviii, 
She was going back to the Continent with her husband. 

5. One of the main continuous bodies of land 
on the earth’s surface. 

Formerly two continents were reckoned, the Old and the 
New; tbe former comprising Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
which form one continuous mass of land; the latter, North 
and South America, forming anotber. (These two continents 
are strictly fsdezds, distinguished only by their extent.) 
Now it is usual to reckon four or five continents, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, North and South; the great 
island of Australia is sometimes reckoned as another, and 
geographers have speculated on the existence of an Ant- 
arctic Continent. 

1614 BreErEwoop Exguiries (1635) 119 Europe, Afrique, 
and Asia..the south or Antarctique continent, etc. 1622-62 
Heyun Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 18/2 A Continent is a 
great quantity of Land, not seperated by any Sea from 
the rest of the World, as the whole Continent of Europe, 
Asia, Africa. 1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Def. u. vii. 115 
Toward the North are placed the great continents of 
Europe, Asia, almost all Africa and the greatest part of 
America. 1727 CuamBers Cycé. s.v., The world is ordin- 
arily divided into two grand continents: the old and the 
new. 1813 BuTLerR Geog. ii, The left or Western Hemisphere 
contains the two Continents of North and South America. 
/éid. iv, New Holland, an iminense Island, which some 
geographers dignify with the appellation of another con- 
tinent. 1856 Froupe Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 59 A new 
continent had risen up beyond the western sea. 1873 C. 
Rosinson WV, S. Wales 79 Sydney—once the capital of the 
Australian Continent .. remains the metropolis of New 
South Wales. 

b. ¢transf. A continuous mass or extent of land 
of any kind, of ice, or the like. 

1786 Gitrin ALls. & Lakes Cumbrid. 1. 187 Detached 
from this continent of precipice, if | may so speak, stands 
a rocky hill. 1862 Rusxin AZuncra P. (1880) 173 The 
forests which now make continents of fruitful land pathless 
and poisonous. 

c. i 
1742 Youxc Ni, Th. 1. 663 From nature’s continent, 
immensely wide, Immensely blest, this little isle of life .. 
Divides us. 1843 CariyLr Past §- Pr. (1858)78 Continents 
of parchment. 1878 R. W. Dace Lect. Preach. iv. 90 The 
broad continent of the intellectual and moral life of man. 

a. Comb., as continent-country, -island, one 
approaching in size to a continent. 

1888 Pal? Alall G. 23 Jan., In none of the great Indian 
Einpires of the ages cha are past, had afy such union of 
the diverse peoples of this continent-country been effected. 

+ 6. Amer. /fist. Applied, during and immedi- 
ately after the War of Independence, as a collective 
naine for the revolting colonies (which ultimately 
became the United States) Cf. ConTINENTAL a. 3. 

1774 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) I. 27 
Uniting the whole continent in one grand legislature. 1781 
T, Jerrerson Corr. (1859) I. 304 There are some collections 
of forage and provisions belonging to the Continent, and 


CONTINENTALISM. 


some to the State. ¢1784 S. Oscoop in Proc. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. V. 465 Tbe plan for settling the accounts of tbe several 
states with the Continent. 


IIT. [subst. use of CONTINENT a. 1.] 

7. Lect. Hist, =ENCRATITE. 

170z Ecuarp Eccl. /Tist. (1710) 500 Justin’s scholar, 
Tatian . . formed a new sect called by the name of Encrat- 
ites, or Continents. 

+8. A continent person; a married person or 
widow under vow of continency. Ods. (Cf. 
penitent.) 

1494 Iii of Rogers (Somerset Ho., ¥ Pernell the con- 
tinent of Criste & late wif of, etc. a 1641 Br. Mountacu 
Acts & Afon. (1642) 72 With other holy Saints, Virgins, 
Confessors, Continents, and Ascetz. 

Continental (kpntinental), 2. (and sé.) [f. 
prec. +-AL: so in mod.F.] 

1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a continent or mainland. 

1818 B. O'Reritty Greenland 17 To the northward, where 
the continental ice was evidently interminable. 1849 GroTE 
Greece 1. \x. (1862) V. 279 Greeks continental and insular. 
1878 Huxtey Phystogr. xviii. 307 Such streams [Volga, 
Jordan, etc.] are often called continental rivers, since .. 
their basins are contained within the land. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate: see quot. 1880. 

1865 PETERMANN in Reader Apr. 374/2 The climate at the 
south was marine, and consequently moist; at the north it 
was continental, and consequently dry. 1880 Geikte PAys. 
Geog. v. 351 A continental climate is one where the summer 
is hot, the winter cold, and where the rainfall is compara- 
tively slight. . , 

2. spec. Of, on, or belonging to ‘ the Continent ’, 
z.¢. the mainland of Europe, as distinguished from 
the British Isles. 

Continental System (Hist.), the plan of Napoleon Bona- 
parte for cutting off Great Britain from all connexion, 
political, commercial, and personal, with tbe continent of 
Europe; instituted by the Berlin Decree of 19th November, 
1806, which declared the British Islands in a state of 
blockade, forbad all commerce with them, ordered the 
arrest of all Britisb subjects on the continent, etc. 

1760 Life & Adv. of Cat 37, I then ventured upon the 
continental gentlemen. 1793 Lp. AucKLanp Corr. III. 55 
The other continental powers. 1829 Lytton Disowned vi, 
That continental tour, deemed then so necessary a part of 
education. 1839-57 Atison Hist. Europe VII. xlii. § 43. 
125 The Continental System, based on the project of totally 
excluding British goods and manufactures from all the 
European monarchies. 1875 JEvons AJoney (1878) 86 Other 
writers, both continental and English. . 

3. Amer. Hist. Of or belonging to the colonies 
or States collectively (during and immediately after 
the War of Independence; cf. ConTINENT sd. 6); 
as in Continental Congress (see CONGRESS 7, con- 
tinental army, debt, money, soldiers, etc. 

1775 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) I. 48 
The colonies are willing to assent to a Continental Con- 
gress, 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 321 Pennsylvania.. 
assuming her supposed proportion of tbe continental debt. 
1865 H. Puiturs Amer. Paper Curr. Il. Pref. 5 The Bills 
of Credit issued by Congress, usually known as Cortinental 
Money. 1876 Baxcrort Hist, U. S. V1. xiii. 253 The con- 
tinental regiments of North Carolina. 


B. 50. 

1, An inhabitant of a continent; spec. of the 
continent of Europe. 

1828 Lanpor Hs. (1868) I. 349 This language is rot 
yours, is not an Italian’s, is not a continental’s, 1832 tr. 
Tour Germ. Prince U1. v. 124 An article in a newspaper 
after which a Continental would not show himself for three 
months. 1875 Merivace Gen. Hist, Rome xviii. (1877) 103 
They laid stress upon their common blood as Italians, and 
their common interests as continentals, 

2. Amer. Hist. a. A regular soldier of the Con- 
tinental army in the War of Independence. b. A 
currency note issued by the Continental Congress 
during the war; the depreciation of which after- 
wards gave rise to the phrase ot worth a con- 
tinental. ¢c. pl. ‘The uniform of the Continental 
troops during the War of the Revolution ’ (Farmer 


Americanisms). Cf. regimentals. 

1847 L. Sabine Asner. Loyalists 30 note, The number of 
regulars, or of continentals, was derived by him from the 
official returns deposited in the war office. 1872 Marx 
Twain /unoc. at Home 20 (Farmer) He didn't give a 
continental for anybody. 1876 Bancrort “ist. U. S. 
VI. xlii. 253 These brave volunteers, who were supported 
by but nine continentals .. fought for their homes. 1887 
Scrién. Alag. (Farmer), The Yankee, who contemplates 
his grandfather in continentals above the chimney-piece. 

Hence Continental v. sonce-wwd. = CONTINENT- 
ALIZE fT. 

1865 G. Merepitn 2. Fleming xxv. (1889) 218 Mr. Edward 
was Continentalling. 

Continentaler. Amer. Hist. 

-ER1] =COoNTINENTAL 56. 2 a. 

1871 R. G. Waite Words and their Uses 396 The troops 
of the colonies were called Continentalers, or Continentals, 
during the war, and for many years afterward. 


Contine‘ntalism. [f. ConTINENTAL a. 2 + 
-1sM.] An expression, opinion, procedure, etc., 
characteristic of the Continent (of Europe). (Cf. 


provincialism.) 

1854 Notes for Biog. W. Law 684 This original should be 
followed as at first written. .expunging the continentalisms. 
1888 Daly News 15 Nov. 3 Police superintendents de- 
nouncing as ‘pernicious doctrines’ opinions held by people 
of this country. That was continentalism with a vengeance. 


[f prec. + 


CONTINENTALIST, 


Contine'ntalist. [f. as prec. + -Is?.] 
= CONTINENTAL SO, 1. 

1834 Cocertwce Jadle-t. 5 July, I believe that Robinson 
Crusoe and Peter Wilktns conld only have been written by 
islanders. No continentalist could have conceived either 
tale. 1865 Daly Tel. 4 Nov. 5/3 Sometimes I think.. 
Be oelish ,. are wrong, and the apathetic Continentalist 
right. 

. Amer. Fist, An advocate of the federation of 
the revolted colonies after the War of Independence. 

Contine‘ntalize, v. [f ConTineNTAL a. + 
-1ZE,] 

1. tztv. To make a continental tour; to travel 
on the Continent. ‘| 2072ce-25¢.) 

1855 Chamd, Frnl. 1V. 314 During the tinte they ruralised 
and continentalised. : 

2. /rans. To make continental, impart a con- 
tinental character to; sfcc. with reference to the 


continent of Enrope. 

1880 Datly Tel. 22 Sept., The young American artist goes 
back to his country ‘continentalised’ to the finger-tips. 
1883 Paxton Hoop Scot. Charact. v, A continentalized 
Scotchman. : . 

Continentally (kentinentali), adv. [f. Con- 
TINENTAL a. + -LY*.) In a continental manner ; 
in relation to a continent; also fg. with ‘wide 
views’ of things (opposed to zxsularly). 

OS Hamitton in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 1V. 
22 They are the men who think Continentally. 1883 in 
Amer. Home Mission Rep. May, A time when Christians 
needed to accustom their minds to larger things, when they 
needed to think ‘ continentally’. 

+ Continented, fa. pple. Obs. [f. ConTINENT 
a. 5, implying a vb. /o conlinen?.] United as a 
continuous tract of land. 

1654 Vitvatn pit, Ess. 1v. 1 The 2 Countries [were] 
antiently contjnented ; but since severed. 

+Continentive, 2. Os. rare. [f. L. con- 
tinénl- containing + -IVE.] Characterized by con- 
taining. 

1530 Rastece Bk. Purgat. ut. ii. 3 Of places there be thre 
dyversytes. One is a place contynentyve, another ts a 
place lymytatyve, and the thyrde is a place operatyve. 
‘bid. A place contynentyve is a place that conteyneth with 
in yt thinges that be corporall. 

Continently kpntinéntli), adv. [f. ContINENT 
a.+-Ly2.} 1. In a continent manner, in contin- 


ence ; chastely, temperately. 

1554 IT. Martin Afarr. of Priests x. t. (T.', It was lykely 
enough that the man would live continently. 1563 Foxe 
A.§ M., Marr. Preests defendid 159 (R.) He that cannot 
otherwise liue continently, let him marrie. 1691 Ray 
Let. to Aubrey in Lett. Emin, Persons 11. 159 You are not 
ignorant how Mr. Boyle hath been cwuwdSovperos for some 
new-coined words, such as éevxore and ofine..1'll name you 
one or two [i.e. in Aubrey’s MS, Hist. of IVilts), to aprica’e, 
suscepted, vesicate, continently put as opposite to zzcon- 
tinently. 2 

+2. Continuously, without 
CONTINENT @. 6 b. Obs. rare. 

15z9 More Comf. agst. Trib. u. Wks 1180/1 And then 
continently folowing, to thentent that we should se that it 
is not with oute necessitye. 

+Co'ntinentness. 0és.—° [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being continent ; continence. 

1730-6 in ISaiLey (folio’.. Hence in Ash (who says ‘not 
much used‘), and some mod. Dicts, 

+ Continge (kgntindz), v. Ols. [ad. L. con- 
tingére to touch together, touch upon, arrive at, 
befall, happen, f. cov- together + Zazgere to touch.] 
‘ To touch, to reach, to happen. Dect.’ (J.). 

1742 BatLey, Continge, to nappet, to fall out. Shaksp. 
Thence 1755 in J.; and subseq. Dicts. App. never used. 

Contingence (kfnti‘ndzéns). [f. L. type *cove- 
tingenlia (perh. in med.L.), f. contzigcnl- Con- 
TINGENT: see -ENCE. (In F. app. from c 1600: 
see Littré.)] 

I. 1. Touching, contact. Angle of contingence : 
the infinitesimal angle betwcen the circumference of 
a circle and tts tangent, or between two tangents to 
a curve at consecutive points. Line of conlingence : 
=contingent or tangent line. 

1561 Even Arte Navig. u. xvi. 43 by Call it the line of 
contingence. 1570 Bittincstey Eucéd i. Introd. 81 The 
angle of contingence is the least of all acute rightlined 
angles. 1656 Hospes Six Less. Wks. 1845 VII. 195 An 
angle of contingence hath its quantity as well as that which 
is called simply an angle 1873 B. Witttamson Dif. Calc. 
(ed. 2) xvii. § 219 The total curvature of an arc of a plane 
curve is measured by the angle through which it is bent 
between its extremities—that is, by the external angle 
between the tangents at these points, assuming that the arc 
in question has no point of inflexion on it. This angle is 
called the angie of contingence of the arc. . 

Jig. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Ef/sc.t. v. 29 As..it is in the 
point of Contingence, every thing is either True or False. 

+2. Contiguity ; nearness of nature, affinity; = 
ContTINGENCY 2. Obs, 

161z Drayton Poly-o/d. i. Notes 18 J.ike kindnesse as wee 
reade of twixt the Troians and the Romanes..which was 
louing respect through contingence of bloud. — . 

IT. 3. The coming to pass of anything without 
predeterminatton, freedom from necessity ; chance ; 
happening by chance; = CoNTINGENCY 3. 

¢1530 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 32, I haue seene folys 
leevyng contyngence, accuse them-selfe infortunat, of whom 
the wyse man seledom complaynith. 1621 Burtox Anat. 


interruption; cf. 


905 


| Afed. wt. iv. um. 1. (1651) 687 They attribute all to natural 


canses, contingence of all things. 1754 Epwarps reed. 
Will. iti. 45 Contingence ts blind, and does not pick and 
choose for a particular Sort of Events. 1779 81 Numeon 
L.1., Dryden He delighted to talk of liberty and necessity, 
destiny and contingence. 1882 3 Scuare Lucycl. Nel. 
AWnowl, 1. 2306 The liberty of indifference or of con- 
tingence which had been charged upon the Arminians. 
+4. =A ConTinGency 4. ? Obs. 

1660 Jer. Tavtior Worthy Commun. 1. iv. 85 To heap 
together inany rare contingences and miraculous effects of 
the holy Sacrament. 1677 Hace Contemp. ur. 158 A 
Thousand Contingences, may take away all my Wealth. 
1754 Ricutarpson Grandison (1781) V. xvii. 97 This is a 
contingence, aud inust be left to time. 1829 1. ‘'aytor 
Enthus. vi, Vhe common contingences of physical life. 

Contingency (kfntindzénsi).  [f. as prec. 
with later form of suffix: sce -ENcy.] 

I. +1. =ContinGence 1. Obs. 

@1646 J. Grecory Posthuma (1650) 39 When the Sun 
shall com to L the Point of Contingencie..then the Shadow 
of the Style shall cut the Horizonin M. 1677 Hace Prim. 
Orig. Man. vi. 119 Though they [two spheres] were con. 
tiguous only in the point of contingency. 

Close connexion or affinity of nature; close 


relationship. 

In Sc. Law, connexion between two or more processes, 
such that the circumstances of one are likely to throw light 
on the others, in which case that first enrolled is considered 
as the /eading process, to which the others may be reinitted 
ob contingentiam. 

1612 Drayton /oly-olb, iv. Notes 73 As well from identitie 
of countryship..as from contingencie of blood twixt the 
Engle-Saxon Kings and the Norman Dukes. 1861 W. Bett 
Dict. Law Scot. 224 If cases having a contingency are 
enrolled the same week, that enrolled before the senior 
Lord Ordinary is deemed the leading process. 1868 Act 

1-32 Vict. c. 100 § 74 If .. the said Lord Ordinary .. shall 
te of opinion that there is contingency between the said 
processes. 

II. 3. The quality or condition of being con- 
tingent. 

a. The condition of being liable to happen or 
not in the future; tincertainty of occurrence or 


incidence. 

1635 WentWorTH in Ellis Orig. Lett. u. 276 II]. 283 
Things in contingencye are never more then probable. 1646 
Str T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1. tii. (1686) 9 Considering the 
Contingency in their Events. 1765 StErRNE 7r. Shandy 
(1802) VIII. xix. 154 "T'was a matter of contingency, which 
might happen or not. 1827 JARMAN Powell's Devises 11. 
217 Where an estate in remainder ts limited in terms of 
contingency, on the happening of certain events. 1873 H. 
Spencer Std. Soctol, xiii. 325 The contingency of the 
results is so great, that definite relations of antecedents and 
consequents cannot be established. 

b, The befalling or occurrence of anything with- 
out preordination ; chance ; fortuitotisness. 

1623 CockeraAMm, Contingency, chance. 1704 J. Trapp 
Abra-AMulé\. ii. 256 Our Prophet. .leaves our Empire to be 
steer'd at random By blind Contingency. 1754 Epwarps 
Freed. Wild 1. iti. (ed. 4) 63 This contingency, this efficient 
nothing, this effectual No-Cause. 1813 Suettey Q. Afad 
vt. 170 All seems unlinked contingency and chance. 

ce. The condition of being free from predeter- 
mining necesstty in regard to cxistence or action ; 
hence, the being open to the play of chance, or of 


free will. 

1561 Sc. Confession of Faith iii, Nor is the liberty or con- 
tingency of second causes taken away. 1678 CupwortH 
Intell. Syst. 3 There can be no Contingency in their Actions, 
because all Volitions are determined by a Necessary ante- 
cedent Understanding. 1687 H. More Aff. Antid. vi. (1712) 
193 The Idea. .intimates nothing either of the Necessity or 
Contingency of the Existence of the Substance of this 
Being. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bible x. 368 If his omni- 
science enables him to know them, what think you of the 
Contingency of human actions? 1847 Hamitton Reid's 
Wks. 977/1 Others admitted absolute necessity—no con- 
tingency—-no Hake fe 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant wu, xvi. 
587 Beneath the play of contingency in the phenomenal 
world, there is an absolutely necessary Being in the intel- 
ligible world. ; 

d. The quality or condition of being subject to 
chance and change, or of being at the mercy of 
accidents. 

1858 Emerson Lett. §& Soc. Aims, Pers. Poetry Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 238 [In the desert] life hangs on the contingency 
of a skin of water. 1861 E. Garsert Bogle Lect. 13 The 
contents of the Scriptures do not depend for their existence, 
or their oblrgation, on the contingency of human belief. 

4. A chance occurrence ; an event the occurrence 
of which could not have been, or was not, foreseen ; 
an accident, a casualty. Fvdere contingency: a 


thing that may or may not happen. 

1616 Donne Serm. Prov, xxii. 11 Exposed to the disposi- 
tion of the tyde, to the rage of the winde, to the wantonness 
of the eddy, and to innumerable contingencies. 16z0 
MEeEtton Astrolog. 53 Drawing from the starres the euents 
of future contingencies. 1647 CLARENDON //ist. Red. 1. (1843) 
5/2 He[King James] knew not how to wrestle with desperate 
Contingencies. 1745 Ve Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) 1. xix. 
182 Life, and all the contingencies of life, are subjected to 
the dominion of providence. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn. 
(1778) I. 76 The second time we had been left together 
by a parcel of nonsensical contingencies. 1819 SuELLEY 
Cenet 1. ii, Are we the fools of such contingencies ? 

b. A conjuncture of events occurring without 
design ; a juncture. 

1806 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 367 One such contingency 
indeed certainly happened at Devizes some thirty years ago. 
1856 Frovoe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 126 Advantage might 
be taken of some political contingency for a private arrange- 


CONTINGENT. 


ment. 1860 Motiry Nether, (1868) I. i. 20 Ile was far 
superior to the States at this contingency. 

5. An cvent conceived or coutemplated as of 
possible occurrence in the future. 

a 1626 acon Jar. 4 Uses Com. Law xx. 71 If the first 
parties have put it in the power of a third person, or of a 
contingency, to give a perfection to their acts. «1734 
Nort Life J. North (1826) U1. 258 Vo weizh the con- 
tingencies of life, and possibilities of good or evil that niay 
concern them. 1856 lKoupe //ist, Fay. (1858 I. ii. 135 
The express contingency had arisen which was contemplated 
in the constitution of the canon law. 1868 Gt apstone nz. 
Mundi ii (1870) 51 Poludamas, speaking of the possible 
destruction of the Greek army in T'roas, thus describes that 
contingency. 

b. A possible or uncettain cvent on which other 
things depend or are conditional; a conditiou that 
may be present or absent. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelis 161 They (worldly 
hopes) are built upon uncertainties and continyencies. 1678 
Cupwortn f/ntedd. Syst. Pref., The Compleat finishing and 
Publication of them, will..depend upon any Contingencies. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 474 Whiere the devisor.. 
gives a future estate of freehold, to arise either upon a 
contingeicy, or at a period certatn. 

G6. A thing or condition of things contingent or 
dependent upon an uncertain event. 

1818 Hattam Afid. Ages (1872) 11. v. 84 All the princes of 
Hesse or Saxony had reciprocal contingencies of succession, 
or what our lawyers call cross-remainders, to each other's 
dominions. 1862 Trottore Orley F, ii (ed. 4) 10 They had 
received their fortunes, with some settled contingencies to 
be forthcoming on their father’s demise. 

7. A thing inctdent to something clse; an un- 
certain incident ; an incidental cxpense, ctc. 

@ 1626 acon Jax. & Uses Com. Lai viii, Any accessory 
before the fact is suhiect to all the contingencies pregnant 
of the fact, if they bee pursuances of the same fact. 1663 
Pepys Diary 3 Apr., The charge of this year’s work of the 
Mole will be £13,000, besides .. the fortifications and con- 
tingencys, which puts us to a great stand. 1667 /did. 11 
Apr., Despatched the business of Balty’s 1500f he received 
for the contingencies of the fleete. 1768 Sterne Sent. 
Journ, Prol., All the effects of strangers..dying in France 
are seized by virtue of this law..The profit of these con- 
tingencies being farmed, there is no redress. 1817 Cossetr 
Pol. Reg. 15 Feb. 203 All the other various and ever-varying 
contingencies of marriage, number of children, etc. 

+ 8. =ConTiInGENT B. §. Obs. rare. 

1723 Lond. Gaz. No 6130/2 Not having paid a Penny of 
the several Contingencies they are obliged to. 

Contingent (kfntindgént), @. and sé. [a. F. 
contingent igth c. (Orcsme), or ad. L. comlingentl-em 
touching together or on all sides, lying near, con- 
tigttous, coming into contact or connexion, befall- 
ing, happening, coming to pass, pres. pple. of 
conlingére to touch together, come tnto contact, 
etc., f. con- + langére to touch. (The z belongs to 
the present stem, the root being /ag-, in comp. 
éeg-; cf. ConTACT, CONTAMINATE, CONTIGUE.) The 
subst. use is also in F.] 

A. adj. I. From literal sense of L. contingere. 
+1. Touching each other, in contact; tangential. 
Contingent line=tangent line; in Dial/jug a line crossing 

the substyle or substylar line at right angles. 

1570 Bituxcscey Axclid it. Introd. 81 It teacheth .. 
which are circles contingent, and which are cntting the one 
the other. 1571 Diccrs Pantom. 1. xvii. Et} b. 1593 
Fate Dialling Aiij, The Contingent or touch line .. in all 
Dialls is drawn squirewise to the Substile. 1691 TI. H{Ace] 
Acc. New Invent. 123 Portions of Circles unto which the 
remaining strait part may be a contingent line. 1703 
Moxon Weck. Exerc. 319 On the Substilar Line chuse a 
point as at C, and thro’ that point draw a Line as long as 
you can perpendicular .. (which is called the Contingent 
Line). 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 49 Vhey strew Sea 
coal .. betwixt all the Rows of Bricks; for they are not laid 
Contingent in thetr Vertical Rows, /Ard. 162 ‘The corner of 
the second Tile is contingent with the rst. 

b. fg. ? Having contact or connexion. Obs, 

1721 [)'Ureey New Ofera’s 226, } .. daily gave my self a 
Name Contingent with my Fathe1’s Fame. 

II. From L. contingere in sense ‘to happen’. 

2. Liable to happen or not ; of uncertain occur- 


rence or incidence. 

c1go00 Test. Love u. ix. (1561) 303, I wote it is contingent, 
it maye fal an other. 1475 Sh. Nodlesse (1860) 50 It were 
bet as contingent and of no necessite, that is to sey, as 
likely to be not as tobe. 16281. Srescer Logich 218 Vnto 
man, all future things are contingent. 1684 Contemp. 
State Afan 1. vii. 11699''73 If Death were only contingent, 
and not certain, yet, because it might happen, it ought to 
make us very careful and solicitous. 1692 R. I.’Estraxce 
Josephus’ Antig. vin, i, (1733) 202 Deer, Birds, Fishes, and 
other contingent Curiosities of the Chace. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rez. 121 So much actual crime against so much contingent 
advantage. 1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks 
(Bohu) II. 354 All salaries are reckoned on contingent a» 
well as on actual services. 1861 Gro. Iitiot Sr/as 7. 23 
The results of confession were not contingent, they were 
certain ; whereas betrayal was not certain. 

b. Incidental (zo). 

1747 Gentil. Mag. XVII. 464 Contingent expenses with 
which the generals for fifty years past have filled the books 
of your office. 1833 J. C. Hare in /’hilod. Mus. Il. 122 
The rights and obligations contingent to the culonns were 
of three kinds. 

+3. Happening. Qés. 

153z Mort Confut. Barnes vin, Wks. 786 2 The final 
effect of thinges here contingent or happening. 

4. Happening or coming by chance; not fixed 


by necessity or fate ; accidental, fortuttous. 


CONTINGENT. 


1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Contingent, happening by 
chance. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. il, 1. (1651) 258 
Columbus did not find out America by chance, but God 
directed him .. it was contingent to him, but necessary to 
God. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man, 1, iti. 78 The pro- 
duction of mixt Bodies either by spontaneous or contingent 
coalition of various particles of Matter. 1754 Epwarps 
Freed. Will 1. iti. 20 Any thing is said to be contingent or 
to. come to pass by Chance or Accident, in the original 
meaning of such Words, when its Connection with its 
Causes or Antecedents, according to the establish’d Course 
of Things, is not discerned. 1799 Kirwax Geol. Ess. 100 
By various local and contingent events. : 

+5. Not determined by necessity in regard to 
action or existence ; free. Ods. 

1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 134 God..by a..foresight or 
knowledg does often determin necessary effects from con- 
tingent causes. 1678 Cupwortn /ztell. Syst. 3 They sup- 
pose that Necessity is inwardly essential to all Agents what- 
soever, and that Contingent Liberty is payua avumdcraror, 
a Thing Impossible or Contradictious. 1796 Br. Watson 
Afpol. Bible x. 368 1f human actions are pot Contingent, 
what think you of the morality of actions? 

+ 6. Subject to or at the mercy of accidents; liable 
to chance and change. Odés. 

a 1703 Burkitt Ou N. 7. Acts xiv. 20 The breath of the 
people (tbat contingent judge of good and evil, which rather 
attend{s} the vain than the virtuous. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat. Wks. (1841) 10 Call those tbings..wbich are liable to 
change and motion, contingent natures; and those which 
are not liable, necessary natures. 1745 De Foe's Eng. 
Tradesman \. xiv. 118 The contingent nature of trade 
renders every tradesmap liable to disaster. 

7. Melaph. a. Not of the nature of necessary truth ; 
true only under existing conditions. Conl¢ngent 
mailter (in Logic): the subject-matter of a proposi- 
tion which is not necessarily or universally true. 

1588 Fraunce Lavwiers Log. 1. ii. 5 Discovering the vali- 
ditie of everie reason, bee it necessary, wherof cometh 
science, or contingent, whence proceedeth opinion. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 157 A true axiome is Contingent..when 
it is in such sort true, that it may also at sometime be false. 
1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 38 A contingent pro- 
position is that, which at one time niay be true, at another 
time false; as every crow is black. 1785 Reip /u¢, Powers 
un. xx. 329 The truths attested by our senses..are contingent 
and limited to time and place. 1856 Ferrier /xst. MJetaph. 
xxii. § 1.385 The region of coptingent truth—of truth, in 
regard to cognition, which might conceivably have been 
other than it is. 1877 E. Cairp Philos. Kant v. 98 Leibnitz 
draws a wide distinction between contingent and necessary 
truth, between truths of fact, and truths of reason. 

b. That does not exist of itself, but in depend- 
ence on something else. 

1785 Reip /zf, Powers vi. i. 414 The judgements we form 
are either of things necessary, or of things contingent. 
1788 — Act. Powersi. v. Wks. II. 523/1 Contingent exist- 
ence is that which depended upon the power, and will of 
its cause. 1857 Bucke Crviliz. 1. iii. 146 The senses only 
supply what is finite and contingent. 1877 E. Cairp Philos. 
Kant i. xvi. 573 The contingent, in the sense in which that 
word is applied to objects of experience, means that which 
has a cause ip something other than itself, somethipg which 
existed previously. 

e. Non-essential. 

1628 T, Spencer Logick 60 It floweth therefrom, not as a 
Contingent motion, but as a natural] emanation. «a 1687 
Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) 94 As these Impediments are con- 
tingent, so they are also removeable. 1864 Bowen Logvc i. 
8 The Concept is the Intuition stripped of its contingent or 
unessential attributes. 

8. Dependent for its occurrence or character 


on OF wfon some prior occurrence or condition. 

1613 SALKELD 7veat. Angels 359 Those things which are 
altogether contingent and dependent of mans will. 1654 
H. L’Estrance Chas. / (1655) 89 In things contingent upon 
free and voluntary agents, all the Devils in hell can but 
blunder. 1838 DE Morcan £ss. Probab. 51, 1st event; 
certainly happens, and gives either H or T .. 2nd event ; 
does not certainly happen, but is contingent upon the first 
throw being T. 1875 Stusss Cons, Hist. 11. xvii. 567 The 
continuance of the aid is made contingent on the con- 
tinuance of the war. 1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 1. xxix. 
129 The phenomena. .may be simply an accident contingent 
on the principal cause of disturbance. 

9. Law. Dependent on a_pre-contemplated 
probability; provisionally liable to exist or take 
effect ; conditional ; not absolute. 

1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4735/4 Then to Trustees to preserve 
the Contingent Remainders. 1767 Biacwstoxe Comm, II. 
169 Contipgent or executory remainders are where the estate 
in remainder is limited to take effect, either toa dubious and 
uncertain person, or upon a dubious and uncertain event; 
so that the particular estate may chance to be determined, 
and the remainder never take effect. 1800 AppIson Ammer. 
Law Rep. 33 The debt wascontingent, and the contingency 
had not happened. 1833 Marryat P. Simple (1863) 191 
Still we are not looked upon as actual, but only contingent, 
inheritors of the title. 1844 Wittiams Neal Prop. (1877) 
263 The general opinion appears to be in favour of the 
antiquity of contingent remainders. 

10. Contingeni force: =B. 5 b. 

1856 Calcutta Rev. XXV1. Mar. 556 In 1777 this Con- 
tingent force was entirely transferred to the Company. 


B. sé. 


1. A thing coming by chance. an accident. 

1548 R. Hutrex Sum of Diuin. C jb, If God be not the 
cause of synne, are the contingentes or changinges to be 
graunted? 1553 S. Carnot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) 261 In such purchases or contingents as shall fortune 
lo any one of them. 1637 Htywoop Dialogues 300 All con- 
tingents brooke with patience. 1743 Loud. & Country 
Brew. iL (ed. 2 230 It..keeps the Body safe .. against 
ibe Putrefaction of hot Airs, Liquids, Earths, or any op- 
posite Contingent. 1788 [see 2). 
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2. A thing that may or may not happen, a pos- 
sibility of the future. 

1623 Sir E. Dicsy in Rushw. //ést. Coll. (1659) 1. 132 The 
eyes of Humane providence cannot see beyond its horizon ; 
It cannot ascertain future Contingents. 1656 Hosses Z20. 
Necess. & Chance (1841 225 By contingents, I understand 
all things which may be done and may not be done, may 
happen or may not happen, by reason of the indetermina- 
tion or accidental concurrence of the causes. @1711 KEN 
Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 IL. 31 Decreed Contingents 
they remain, Not link’d in any fatal Chain. 1788 Reiw Act. 
Powers iv. x, There seems to me to be a great analogy 
between the prescience of future contingents, and the memory 
of past contingents. f 

+3. An accessory which may or may not be 
present. Odés. 

1770 Lancuorne Plutarch, Cato Mayor (1879) 1. 377/2 He 
{Cato} considered eloquence as a valuable contingent. 

4. A thing contingent or dependent on the ex- 
istence or occurrence of something else. 

a1848 R. W. Hamitton Rew. §& Puntshm. i, (1853) 62 
Reward and punishment are contingents. 

5. ‘ The proportion that falls to any person upon 
a division’ (J... [So in Fr.] 

1727 Cuampers Cycl., Contingent isalso aterm of relation 
for the quota that fallsto any person upona division. Each 
prince of Germany, in time of war, is to farnish so many 
men, so much money, and munition for his contingent. 
1775 Burke Sp. Conc. Amer. Wks. 1842 I. 202 Either. .you 
settle a permanent contingent, which will and must be 
trifling; and then you have no effectual revenue: or you 
change the quota at every exigency. 18138 Jas. Mitt &7it. 
India 1. 1. iii. 123 Officers are appointed..for collecting the 
contingents for the expense of the state. 

b. esf. The proportion of troops furnished by 
each of several contracting powers ; a force con- 
tributed to form part of an army or navy. 

1727 [see prec.. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 225 The 
states of the empire must furnish their respective quotas of 
soldiers, called their contingents. 1799 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Disp. 1. 14 The Nizam’s Contingent as this force was 
denominated. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 383 
Henry and Francis had been called upon to furnisb a con- 
tingent against Solyman. 1867 FREEMAN orm. Cong. 
(1876) I. vi. 513 Thirty-two ships, probably a new contingent 
just come from Denmark. 

ec. transf. and fig. (cf. Contribulion. 

1817 Coteripce Siog. Lit. 219 That my history would 
add its contingent to the enforcement of one important 
truth. 1856 Dickens Ordeal 22 No cheerful glow came 
thro’ crimson curtains, as a generous contingent from some 
warm cosy nest to the bleak, bare, outside night. 1891 
Leeds Mercury 25 May 5 2 The London contingent of the 
chorus numbers 2,500. 

Continge‘ntial, ¢. rare. [f.L.contingent-em 
CONTINGENT +-AL.] Of contingent nature, non- 
essential; as sd. a non-essential. 

1647 M. Hupsox Div. Right Govt. 1. x. 157 They cannot 
be ranged amongst the Essentials, but onely the Contin- 
gentials of Politick Government. 1865 J. Grote E-xflor. 
Philos. 1. 75 The difference between the necessary and the 
contingent (using this latter term of what we know to be 


*fact—to avoid ambiguity, it might be better to call it 


contingential). 

Hence Continge’ntialness. 

1865 J. Grote Explor. Philos. 1. 80 Contingentialness is 
in substance the notion of a thing existing as fact. 

Contingently (kfntindzéntli), adv. [f. Con- 
TINGENT @.+-LY~%.] In a contingent manner. 

1. As a possibility that may or may not befall. 

¢1430 tr. 7. a Aempis 104 Besy careyng of binges pat are 
contingently tocome. 1608 [S. Hieron) Defence 11. 210 To 
prove that the devil could not foretell things contingently 
tocome. 1798 Mattuus Poful.(1817) [11.138 The increase 
of vice which might contiogently follow an attempt to in- 
culcate the duty of mcral restraint. 

2. In certain contingencies or cases, under certain 
conditions. 

1657 Cokaine Oéstinate Lady Poems (1669) 339 Fad. Dost 
thou not think. .that man happy Who's free from. .bondage 
of awoman? Ci. My Lord, contingently. 1849 Ruskin 
Sev. Lamps vii. § 8. 193 Feelings which it may be only con- 
tingently in our power to recover. 1885 Act 48-49 Vict. 
c.25 $25 A liability contingently chargeable, though not 
actually charged, on the revenues of India. 

3. Not of necessity, but as circumstances are. 

1588 Fraunce Lazéers Log. 1. x. 46h, Necessarily in the 
first, contingently in the second. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 
157 Euery proposition doth signifie something to be, either 
necessarily, or contingently. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. I. 
153 Its propositions are true, not contingently..but neces- 
sarily. 

+4. Not under predetermined necessity; with 
freedom of will or liberty of action. Cds. 

1601 Dext Pathw. Heauen 283 He sinned voluntarily and 
contingently. 1653 T. Waitrie.p 7reat. Sinf. Mem ix. 39 
He determines that some things shal come to passe neces- 
sarily, other things freely and contingently. «@ 1680 J. 
Corset ree Actions 1. xi. (1683) 8 Who can say..that God 
cannot Foreknow what a Creature, acting freely and con- 
tingently, willdo? 1754 Epwarps Freed. Will u. ii. (ed. 4) 
57 Those things which have a prior ground and reason of 
their particular existence. .do not happen contingently. 

5. As it may happen, as chance will have it; 
accidentally. 

1668 Cutprerer & Cote Barthol. Anat. 1. xxiii. 68 [These} 
happen by accident and contingently. @ 1687 Perry /od. 
Arith.ii.(1691) 36 Commodities... whose value depends upon 
the Fashion; or which are contingently scarce and plentiful. 
1695 Woonwarp Naté. //ist. arth Ww. (1702) 218 Out of 
even the highest mountains, and indeed al] other parts of 
the Earth contingently and indifferently. 
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6. In dependence upon circumstances; depend- 
ently. 

1655 H. More Aff. Antid. (1712) 193 But contiogeotly 
and dependently of anotber. 1864 Bowen Loge ii. 33 The 
operations of the Thinking Faculty are also contingently 
modified by the coexistence of other powers and affections 
of the mind, 

Contingentness. [f. as prec.+-nEss.] The 
qnality of being contingent ; ‘ accidentalness’ (J.). 

1755 in JoHNson; whence in subseq. Dicts. 

Continuable (kfntiniwab')), a. [f. Continue 
+ -ABLE, (This word existed also in OF.)] 
Capable of being continued or prolonged. 

1787 T. JEFFERSON HW’rit. (1859) II. 317 Reason and ex- 
perience prove to us that a chief magistrate, so continuable 
li. e. capable of re-election’, is an office for life. 1825 - 
Autobiog. (1859 1.79 The fierce contentions it might excite 
among ourselves, if continuable for life. 1875 WHiTNEY 
Life Lang. iv. 63 The tone is so sonorous and continuable. 

Continual (kpntinival), a2. Forms: 4 con- 
tinuel, -ell, -ele, -eel, (contenuel, -tinewel, 
-tynwel), 4-6 contynuel, -elle, -al, -all, 4-7 
continuall, 6 -alle, 6- continual. [ME., a. 
OF. continue! (12the.), f. L. conlinu-us: see -Au.] 

1. Always going on, incessant, perpetual; 7. ¢. 
continuing without any intermission, continuous 
(in time); or less strictly, repeated with brief in- 
termissions, very frequent. Of actions or states.). 

¢1340 HampoLe Prose Tr. 24 Gret excercyice of body and 
continuell trauaile of the spirit. 1387 Trevisa /igden 
(Rolls) VII. 5 Perof is 3it contynual strif betwene hem of 
York and of Caunturbury. 1388 Wycuir Luke xi. 8 For 
his contynuel axyng be schal ryse, and 3yuetohym. c1400 
Mavunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Grete calde and continuele frost. 
1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect 16th Sund. after 1rin., Lord 
-. let thy continual pitie clense and defende thy congrega- 
cion. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 422 The cure of continuall 
yawning. 1711 BupGeLt Sfect. No. 150 P 1 The continual 
Ridicule which bis Habit and Dress afforded to the Beaus 
of Rome. 1869 Puitiirs Vesey. iii, 58 Eleven months of 
disquiet. .one almost continual eruption. 

b. Regularly recnrring; kept up at stated 
times or intervals without interruption of regu- 
larity ; recnrring every time. a7ch. 

2a 1500 Wyclif’s Wicket (1828) 2 [He] shall defyle the sanc- 
tuarye, and he shall take awaye the continuall sacryfyce. 
1514 BarcLay Cyt. & Uplondyshm.(Percy Soc.) p. xlviil, One 
service of them [dishes] continual] Allayeth pleasure. 1630 
R. Johnson's Kingd. & Commw. 585 Continuall victory 
maketh leaders insolent, souldiers mutinous. 1862 RusKIN 
-Vunera P. (1880) 36 The continual payment of the excess 
of value. : . ; 

+e. Law. Continual claim: a claim formally 
reiterated within statutory intervals in order that it 


might not be deemed to be abandoned. Ods. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 88a, In case a man be dis- 
seised, and the disseisy maketh continual] claime to the 
tenementes in tbe life of the disseisoure. 1628 Coxe Ox 
Litt. 250. 1641 Termes de la Ley 80 Continual] claime is 
where a man hath right to enter .. and hee dare not enter 
for feare of death or beating, but approacheth as nigh as he 
dare, and maketh claime thereto within the yeare and day 
before the death of him that hath the Lands, 1670 Blount 
Law Dict., Continual Claim, is a claim made from time to 
time, within every year and day, to land or other tbing, 
which in some respect we cannot attain witbout danger. 
1848 Warton Law Lexz., Continual claim, abolished by 
3 & 4 Wm. IV, « 27 § x1. . 

+ 2. ¢ransf. Of persons and things; That is al- 
ways in some (specified) position, engaged in some 
(specified) action, etc. ; continually existing or act- 
ing ; constant, perpetual. Ods. 

1462 Paston Lett. No. 446 I1.97 Yore contynwel servaunt 
and bedeman. 1535 E. Harve in Ellis Orig. Let¢. u. 115. 
II. 71 Mr. Pole is continual in writing of his work. 16x 
Baste Num. iv. 7 The continual bread shalhe thereon. 1624 
Capt. Smitn Virginia i. 13 Our continual! Pilot mistaking 
Virginia for Cape Fear. 1630 R. Joknuson's Kingd. & 
Comm, 585 At the charge to maintaine continuall com- 
panies. @ 1864 HAwTHORNE Septimus iil. (1879) 74 Beating 
it down with the pressure of his continual feet. 

+3. Of diseases: Chronic, not intermittent. Cf. 
ConTINENT a. 6. Obs. 

1529 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 252 Withoute con- 
tynuell Diseases. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 24a, A greate 
and continual infirmitie. 1695 tr. Colbatch's New Lt. Chi- 
rurg. put out 25 A Fever either intermitting or continual, 
1706 Puitvies (ed. Kersey), Continual Feaver, is that which 
sometimes remits, or abates, but never perfectly intermits. 
1725 N. Ropinson 7h. Physick 259 Of the Cure of siniple, 
continual Fevers. 1751 R. Brookes Pract. Phystc. (1758) 
II. 317 {Pulse} full, great, quick [denotes] Hot fit of an 
ague, continual fever. 

+4. Everlasting, permanent. Ods. rare. 

1610 HeaLey St Aug. Citie of God xu. xii, Nothing that 
hath an extreame is continuall. 

+5. Continuous in space or substance: unbroken, 
uninterrupted, having no interstices. Oés. 

1570 Birtincstey Euclid xi. def. i. 312 There are three 
kindes of continuall quantitie, a line, a superficies, and a 
solide or body. 1581 Savite Tacttus’ Agricola 11622‘ 188 
A deepe masse of continuall sea. 1662 J. CHANDLER Van 
Helmont's Oriat. 53, 1 conceive, that the earth in the begin- 
ning, was con-tinuall or holding together, and undivided. 
1715 Leoni tr. Palladio’s Archit. (1742) Ii. 36 A continual 
Embasement round a Temple. . ; 

+ b. Continuous with something else ; forming 
one connected whole; = CONTINENT a. 5b. Obs. 

1578 Banister /fist. Wan v.71 The guttes are to this 
ventricle continuall. 1623 Donne Sev. (1640) 178 They 
[Faith and Reason] are not Continuall but they are con- 
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tiguous. 1652 Nreniam tr, Sedden’s Mare Cl. 86 The Pro- 
vinces of Asia and Europe became in a civil sens, either 
continual or contiguous, : . 

+c. Forming a continuous series, z.¢. one whose 
constituents recur at regular intervals. Covet/nual 
proportion, proportionals (Math.): =COoNTINUED 
proportion, proportionals. Ods. 

1557 Recoror Iihets?. Cijb, When the first nomber is 
referred to the seconde, and that seconde to the thirde [as 
§ is to 15, so is 15 to 45]: the proportion is called continu- 
alle. 1597 Hooker ccd. Pod. v. \vii. § 6 Christ Jesus .. 
being by continual degrees the finisher of our life. 1753 
Cuamsers Cycl, Supp., Continual proportionals, when .. 
the first is to the second, as the second to the third, etc. 


Continuality (kgnti:niz)liti). vave. [f. prec. 
+-ITY.}] The state or quality of being continual. 

1805 W. Taywor in Monthly Mag. XX. 325 The continu- 
ality of the noise in the street makes me wish to remove 
into the Temple. 1823 Gat Entaié I}. xxi. 198. 


Continually (kfnti-niali), adv. Forms: 4 
contynuelli, -eli, -elliche, -aly, contynuli, 
-tenualliche, -ally, -tinuely, 4-5 -tynuely, -ally, 
-tinuelly, 4-6 -tynuelly, 5- continually. [f. 
ContiInuaL + -LY2. ‘The Fr. condinuelement was 
used in 13th c. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 142 Loke hwam heo lize, and hu, cun- 
tinuelement.] 

1, In a continual way ; always, incessantly, con- 
stantly, perpetually, all the time; z.¢. either: 
Without any intermission, at every moment, con- 
tinuously (in time) ; or less strictly ; With frequent 


repetition, very frequently. (Cf. CONTINUAL I.) 

¢1305 £. £. P. (1862) 77 Of art he radde six 3er contynuel- 
liche ynou3. «1340 Hampote /seéter xii. 2 Bot i am in 
anguys..by day, that is continuelly whils my lif lastis. 1387 
Trevisa //igden (Rolls) H. 99 He reigned fPerynne con- 
tinualliche pritty 3ere. 1483 Crsre Cato 4 Of an Abbot 
that contynuelly by thre dayes to fore his dethe helde his 
eyen open. 1546 Primer /fex. VIII, Too the Cherubin 
and Seraphin continually do cry, 1602 Marston Ant. & 
Med. v. Wks. 1856 1. 60 Oh, to have a husband with a mouth 
continually smoaking. 1678 R. R[usseLt)] Geder in. 1.1. ili. 
147 Stir it continually with your Fingers. 1771 SMoLLETT 
Humph. Ci. 23 Apr., The carriages which are continually 
making their exit or their entrance. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) 1. 366 Why do people delight in continually con- 
versing with you? 1880 Geikie //rys. Geog. ii. ix. 58 The 
sun is continually radiating heat from his glowing mass. 

+b. Without eessation or end ; cver, for ever. 

1382 WycLir 2 Saw. vii. 16 Thi troon shalbe stedefast 
contynuli, a 1485 J. Rows Rol No. 5 (1859), And soo hys 
heyrys bere countinuali aftyrhym. 1540 Act 32 Hew. VI//, 
c. 45 Which court .. continually and for euer shalbe a court 
ofrecord. 1547-8 Ordre of Commun. 15 That wee maye con- 
tinually [da¢er edd. evermore} dwell in hym. 1678 Bunyan 
Piigr. 1, 227 There also you shall serve him continually. 

e. At every recurring time, regularly, on every 

occasion. (Cf. ConTINUAL 1b.) 

c1460 Fortescue, Abs. & Lim. Mon. (1714) 115 Thees 
Counceillours may continually, at such Howres as schall be 
assigned to them, comewne and deliber. 1568 Bisie( Bishops’) 
Heb. x. 1 Those sacrifices whiche they offer yeere by yeere 
continually. 1597 Hooker £ccé. Pod. v. \xxviil. § 1 What 
service the other priests did continually in the holy place. 
1821 Keats /sabed xxxii, On [autumn] eves The breath of 
Winter comes .. And the sick west continually bereaves Of 
some gold tinge. 

+2. Continuously, in continuous succession, suc- 


cessively. Obs. rare. 

1340 HampoLe Pr. Consc. 4744 Whether any other days 
sal falle Bytwen pa days, or pai sal alle Continuely falle, 
day aftir day. -he can noght say. ' . 

‘+b. Math. Continually proportional : =in Con- 
TINUAL Or CONTINUED proportion. Ods. 

1571 Dicces Paxtom. w. xii. Zb, If 7 lines he continually 
proportional. 1806 Hutton Course A/ath. 1. 314 Quantities 
are said to be Continually Proportional, or in Continued 
Proportion, when the ratio is the same between every two 
adjacent terms, 

+3. Continuously (in space), uninterruptedly. 
Obs. rare. 

1660 Barrow Fuclid 1. Postul. 2 To produce a right line 
finite, strait forth continually. 1756 R. Simson Euctid 1. 
Axiom 12 These straight lines being continually produced, 
shall at length meet upon that side on which are the angles 
which are less than two right angles. [So in inodern edd.] 

Continualness. vere. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being continnal. 

1611 Cotcr., Endvlechie, continualnesse, perennitie. a 1656 
Hares Gold Rem. (1688) 180 Although sleep partake not of 
our devotion, yet this hinders not the continualness of it. 

Continuance (kpntinivzjans). fa. OF. con- 
linuance (13-14th c. in Godef.), f. continuer to 
CONTINUE (pr. pple. cosdznteanz) : scc -ANCE.} 

I. The action of the vb. ContINUE ¢rans. 

1. Keeping up, going on with, maintaining, or 
prolonging (an actioa, process, state, etc.). 

¢€1374 Cuaucerr Troyfnus 1. 28 Of your lordship eke Con- 
tinuance I wolde yow byseke. c1400 Lanfranc's Cirure. 
(MS. A) 103 Wip contynuaunce [v. ». contynewaunce] of be 
same cure tofore seid. 1559 in Strype Aun. Ref 1. App. 
vill. 20 Howe the same from tyme to tyme were enlarged, 
and had their continuance. 1686 Evetyn Diary 1 Jan., 
Imploring the continuance of God’s providential care for the 
yeare now enterd. 1711 ADDrson Sect. No. 120 P13 His 
own preservation, or the continuance of his species. 1846 
MrCuttocu Ace, Brit. Empire (1854) 11. 135 A prorogation 
..is the continuance of a parliament from one session to 
another, 1874 Moriey Compromise (1886) 74 ‘The continu- 
ance of the unending task of human improvement. 
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+b. Retention in some position or state. Oéds. 

1691 T. I [ace] Acc. New Invent. 90 An Unaccountable 
Continuance of the sheathing upon the Bodies of these Ships, 
beyond what the Practice. .of the Navy. .can justifie. ; 

. Law. The adjourninent or deferring of a suit 
or trial (or somctimes other proceedings) till a 
future date or fora period. (Sometimes the present 
cessation, somctimes the virtual continuity, is the 
promincnt notion.) Cf. ConTinur wv. 8. 

‘Inthe United Stazres, the deferring of a trial or suit from 
one stated term of the court to another.” Webster (1828). 
In [england now Oés. in civil processes. 

1425 Paston Lett. No.5 1.21 John. -hath cesed of his sute 
. takyng continuance of the same matier unto Cristemasse 
Next comnyng. @ 1639 Svortiswoop //ist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1677) 
353 Sir Rohert Melvil .. requested for some eight days con- 
tinuance of the Execution; whereunto she answercd, Not 
an hour. 1641 Termes de la Ley 80 Continuance in the 
Cominon Law is of the same signification with /?7erevatro 
in the Civile Law: As continuance untill the next Assise. 
1741 T. Ropinson Gavelhind v. 64 Continuances are entered 
for two years more. 1768 BLacKsTone Com. 111. 316 ‘Vhe 
giving of this day is eahied the continuance, because thereby 
the proceedings are continued without interruption from one 
adjournment to another. 1880 Daily Ted. 26 Nov., A man- 
damus directing the justices to enter continuances, and hear 
an appeal brought by the applicants. 

II. The action of the vb. ContTINUE zur. 

3. a. Continuing in, or going on with, an action 
or course of conduct; persevcrance, persistence. 
(Said of agents.) arch. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. Prol. 8 God .. in vertu send 
thee continuaunce. c 1430 Pilger. Lyf Alanhode w. x\vi. 
(1869) 197 Pis awgere..pat bi his good continuaunce maketh 
pe heuene an hygh to perce. 1558 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
v. 27 With pacience and continuaunce kepyng our promise. 
1611 Binte Hom. ii. 7 By patient continuance in well doing. 
1829 CARLYLE J/ésc. (1857) 1]. 38 The want of earnestness, 
of intense continuance, is fatal to him. 

b. The going on (of an action or process), the 
duration or lasting (of a condition or state). The 
most usual current sense. 

1530 Patscr. 382 All suche dedes as.. had contynuaunce 
after the same present tyme. 1562 Act 5 /irs.c. 12 § 1 All 
Lycences being made and granted as ys abovesaid .. shall 
have Continuance and bee good onely for one Yere, 1612 
T. Taytor Comin. 7rtus iit. 13 Blessednesse in greatest 
measure, and endles continuance. 165: Hosses Leviath. 
i. xxix. 170 Though they be grieved with the continuance 
of disorder. 1691 ‘PT. H[ace] Acc. ew Jnvent. 43 Any 
Voyage not exceeding five or six years continuance. 1750 
Jounson Ramébler No. 38 # 11 Burnt up by a long continu- 
ance of drought. 1883 Frovor Short Stud. 1V. 1. vii. 78 
The sole cause of the continuance of the quarrel. 

ce. adj. phr. of long (short, some, any, ctc.) con- 
tinuance. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. 1. iii, Their amitie 
and vnion..cannot be of long continuance. 1655-60 STAN- 
Ley Hist. Philos. (1701) 133/1 We shall first dispatch those 
which were of shortest Continuance. 1721 Brapiey Wés. 
Nat. 77 This Year (1719) we had no Frost or Snow of any 
Continuance in England. 1784 Cowrrr Lett. Feb. Wks. 
(1876) 160 A frost of nine weeks’ continuance. _ 1797-1804 
Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 147 The strain is of short con- 
tinuance, W/od. Is the rain likely to be of any continuance? 

4. The action or fact of continuing or remaining 
(in some place, position, state, or condition); stay. 
(Said of persons or things.) 

1393 Gower Conf. 111. 303 Men sain, that frele is youth 
With leiser and continuaunce. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccexxiv. 229 ‘Thurgh continuaunce and haboundaunce of 
waters. 1§40 Act 32 Hen. VJ//, c. 38 § 2 After long con- 
tinuances togither in matrimonye. sss Eorn Decades 
220 The most part of them. .haue no houses of continuaunce, 
but..cary them from place toplace. 1591 SHaxs.1 Afen. VJ, 
u. v. 106 Cloy’d With long continuance in a setled place. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. xxxiii, The .. Continuance 
above the Horizon of any Star. 1746 Wester Princ. 
Methedist 18 Our Continuance in a State of Justification. 
1835 Mrs. Cartyce Leff. 1. 20 Our continuance in London 
has .. become more uncertain. 1874 Act 37-38 Vict. c. 7 
§ 2 The Assistant Judge, during his continuance in office. 

5. Duration or lapse of time, course of time 
(obs.) ; period, length of time (04s. or arch... In 
continuance : In course of time. 

1440 Mork Alyst. xxvi. 102 He coueres all bat coimes.. 
But in a schort contynuaunce. 1538 Levanp /é72., A very 
neere kinswoman of the kinges fell in love with him, and 
in continuance was wedded unto him. 1589 Nasue Greene's 
Arcadia Pref.(Arh.) g he sea exhaled hy droppes, will in 
continuance be drie. 1611 Biste Ps. cxxxix. 16 All my 
members..which in continuance were fashioned. 1684 Cov- 
teimpl, State Man 1. ii. (1699) 13 The strongest and most 
sumptuous Palaces decay with continuance. 1754 Epwarps 
Freed. Wili w. vi. 60 Ideas .. don’t remain so for any 
sensible Continuance. 1794 Gopwin Cal. Williams 205 
Speed I was nearly unable to exert for any continuance. 

+6. The quality of lasting or enduring; per- 
manence, durability. Ods. 

1ssz_ Hutort, Continuaunce, continuatio, perennitas. 
160r Suaxs. Twel. N21. iv. 6 You call in question the con- 
tinuance of his loue. 1620 55 1. Jonrs Stone-/eng (1725) 8 
They raise Cahbins and Cottages..of no great Continuance. 
1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. Introd. ,1729) 188 Fruits .. are to 
be as well consider’d in relation to their Lasting and Con- 
tinuance, as to their Maturity and Beauty, 

+7. The quality or fact of having lasted a long 


time ; long standing. antiquity. Ods. 

1528 Roy & Bartow Aede me (Arb.) 38 Goddis worde .. 
slewe the masse downe right Of so auncient conlinuaunce. 
1581 Savire Tacitus’ /fist. u. xiviil. (15911 82 Ilauing .. 


brought into a house of no great continuance the honor of | 


hauing an Emperor. 1631 Weever 4uc, fun. Mon. 37 They 
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were accounted the more sacred, by how much they were of 
More continuance, 1699 BenTLeY /?/eaZ, 363 The Aristocracy 
was of some Continuance. 

+ 8. Continuity, connexion (Zt, and fig... Obs. 

F 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. xin. xxi.(1495) 434 Vhough 
it be al one see in contynuaunce therof, yet by costes and 
countrees he takith dyuerse names, 1586 A Davy /:ng. 
Secretary ue Az025) 8 That continuance of matter ought not 
to be used in an Epistle. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1.1. 
Grate? Without a perfect continuance or contexture of the 
thread of the narration. 1756 Burke Sud. 4 2. ut. xxv, 
‘The winding surface, the unbroken continuance, the easy 
gradation of the beautiful. 
+ b. Succession; sequence. Ods. rare. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. i. (1873) yo Commentaries. .set 
down a continuance of the naked events und actions, with- 
out the motives or designs. 

9. concr. = CONTINUATION 9. ? Obs. 

1552 IIlucoet, Continuaunce or tenoure of 2 mater, tenor, 
1586 ‘Tuynne in Holinshed CAron. 11. 405 In this my con- 
tinuance of the Annales of Scotland. 1607 12 Bacon /ss., 
Parents xxiii, (Arb.) 272 Beholding them [Children], as the 
contynuance not onely of theire kind, but of theire worke. 
1631 Weever duc. fun, Mon. 761 Vo spend the continuance 
of their liues, 1838-9 Hattam //ist. Lit. 11. vii. 1. § 40. 314 
This romance and a continuance of it by Gil Polo. 1879 
Trottove Thackeray i, Vhisnovel {‘ The Virginians '}..isa 
cdntinuance of ‘ Esmond’. 

10. attrib. continuance act, a legislative act 
continuing for a further period a temporary mca- 
sure; + continuance-money, a payment for re- 
newal of a loan. 

1678 R. L'Estrancr Seneca's Mor. (1702) 183 Procuration, 
and Continuance-Mony, these are only..the Dreams of 
Avarice. 1700 Brown tr. Du Fresny’s Amusem. 29 
Hnnger-starv’d Usurer in quest of a Crasie Citizen for Nise 
and Continuance-Money. 1863 H. Cox /vstit. 1. iv. 21 
Many statutes of temporary operation are kept in force from 
time to time by Continuance Acts. 

§ Erroneously or loosely for CoNTINENCE. 

a1619 Beaum. & Fi. Aut. Walta.i, Zanthia doth enamour 
me Beyond all continuance. 

Continuancy kfutiniz,ansi). rare. 

+1. = ConTInvance 4. Obs. 

1621 Ainswortu Annot, Pentat. (1639) 20 It signifieth 
Gods might. .with continuancie of the same against Egypt. 

2. The quality or character of continuing or 
being continuous. 

1850 Pique (1875) 352 There was a resolute emphasis in her 
voice, a kind of determined continuancy in her narrative, 

{| Continua‘ndo. Oés. inEng. [L. conzinwarudo 
by continuing.} aw. A word technically used in 
an indictment for trespass, to describe a continu- 
ance or repetition of the act alleged. Hence ¢ransf. 
a continuance, a continuation. 

1607-72 CoweL /uterpr. s.v., For in one Action of Trespass, 
you may recover Damages for divers Trespasses, laying the 
first with a Continuando to the whole time, and inthis form, 
continuando transgressionem predictam, 1677 1) ace Con- 
tempe.u. Pref. 1 So timely finished as that it might appear 
to be but a part of the former Trespass, though with a con- 
tinuando, and not a new presumption against the worthy 
Author. 1711 Swirt Let. 23 Oct., It has rained all day with 
acontinuendo. a 1734 Nortu Lam. u. iv. § 5 (1740) 233 
Fitzharris, whose Plot was to be only a Continuando of that 
which he held forth. 

b. in comé. =continuons, never-ending. 

1691 I. Have] dec. New /nvent. p. xli, Many of our con- 
tinuando. talkers of Politicks. 

Continuant (kfntiniw,ant), 2. and sé. [a. F. 
coniinuant or L. continudni- pr. pple. of con- 
tinuare.) 

A. adj. 

+ 1. Continuing, persisting in time, enduring ; 
remaining in force. Ods. 

1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God v. xviii. (1620) 213 
Romes Empire, so spacious and so continuant. 1642 Sir 
E, Derine Sf. ou Relig. 21 Oct. x. Eiijb, Whether this .. 
Order be continuant or expired. 1660 GauDEN Srounrig 
117 ‘These dispensations are .. neither frequent nor con- 
tinuant. 

2. Capable of a continuous sound: applied to 
certain consonants; see B. 1. 

B. sé. 

1. A consonant of which the sound can be 
continued or prolonged, as opposed to a séop or 
check, in which the sound is produced by the ex- 
plosion of a stoppage in some part of the oral 
cavity. Commonly applied to the sounds f, v, p, 9, 
Ss, Z, etc. as contrasted with the stops p, b, t, d, 
etc., but also including liquids and nasals. 

1861 Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. V\I\. 373 When the con- 
tinuant is a fluid consonant. 1887 4 thenzum 13 Aug. 207/1 
He retains the incorrect designation of the Teutonic con- 
tinuants as ‘aspirates’..It seems to be implied that the 
‘Teutonic surd continuants changed directly into voiced 
stops, the theoretical intermediate stage of voiced continu- 
ants being ignored. , 

2. Wath. In Theory of Equalions, ‘A deter- 
minant in which all the constituents vanish except 
those in the principal diagonal and two bordering 
minor diagonals’. Salmon //igher Alg. S85 
18. 

1873-4 Muir Proc, Noyal Soc. Edin. 1881 Burssing & 
Paxton 7h. Equations xi. § 129 (1885) 285 It appears that 
the quotient of any determinant by the one next below it in 
the series can be expressed as a cont'nued fraction in terms 
of the given constituents. ()n account of this property 
determinants of the form here treated are called continuants. 
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+ Continuantly, adv. A humorous perversion: 
cf. CONTINUATELY. 

1597 SHaks. 2 //ex. /V, u. i. 28 (Ars. Quickly) He comes 
continuantly to Py-Corner..to buy a saddle. 

+Conti-nuate, #//. a. Obs. [ad. L. con- 
tinudl-us, pa. pple. of continudre to CONTINUE] 

1. pa. pple. CONTINUED, kept on. Obs. 

147t Riptey Comp. Adch, v. in Ashm. (1652) 15x The 
Waters of Noyes flud..whych were a hundred dayes con- 
tynuate nd fyfty. P ; : 

2. adj. Continued without break or interstices ; 
continuous in space or substance. 

1555 Eves Decades 218 This lande is continuate and one 
firme lande with the cape of saynte Augustine. 1597 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v.\vi. § 7 As though our very flesh and 
bones should be made continuate with his. 1610 GUILLiIM 
Heraldry wu. xxiii. (1611) 170 The Hardnes of Scalie fish is 
not continuat, but Plated, fitting for Motion; but there is 
another sort of hard couering, which is continuate. 
which..someare shelled. 1656[J. SERGEANT] tr. 7. IVAite’s 
Pertpat. /nst, 326 HH it were divisible, ’twould be continuate 
and divisible without end. . 

b. Continuous in time or order, uninterrupted in 
duration. 

16or F. Gopwin Bfs. Eng. 136 There is not any precise 
Catalogue or continuate history. 1604 SHaxs. Off, 11. iv, 
178, I shall in a more continuate time Strike off this score 
of absence. 1610 Heatey St. Aug. Citie of God vu. xxvi. 
(1620) 272 The same hath Euemerus written in a continuate 
history. 

3. Continued, long-continued, lasting, chronic. 

1607 SHAKS. 77mon 1.1. 11 A most incomparable man; 
breath’d as it were, To an vntyreable and continuate good- 
nesse. ¢ 1621 S, Warp Life of Faith 1627), As constant and 
continuate as is the vseoffire andwater. 1621 Burton Avat. 
Afel. 1.1.1. v, A Chronick or continuate disease, a setled 
humor. 1635 Bratuwait -ircad. P’cess 36 The continuate 
remembrance of our owne integrity. 

4. ? Constantly adjourned. Ods. 

1598 Barret Zheor. Warres v. v. 163 The encamping of 
an army being a continuate thing, the dislodging or re- 
mouing of a campe must needs be a consequence. 

H{[ence t Conti-nuately a/v., + Conti‘nuateness. 

1601-2 FuLspecke 2m Pt. Parall. 59 Esau and Iacob 
famous twinnes were borne so continuatly together. 164 
Wirkixs Alercury xi. (1707) 47 Writing continuately, with- 
out any Distinction betwixt the Words. 1645 Dicsy Nat. 
Bodies xxxvi. 11658} 379 That the continuateness of the sent 
may not lead dogges to their forme. 

+ Continuate, v. Ods. [f. L. continuat- ppl. 
stem of conlinudre to CONTINUE] 

1. ¢rans. To make continuous in space or sub- 
stance ; to give continuity to. 

1578 Banister Hist. Jan vu. go To the inuolucre of the 
hart ..the same coate [the pleura] .. is continuated, and 
tyed. a 1632 Hutten Antig. Oxford in Plummer 
Elizabethan Oxford (1887)85 The Deane and Chapter .. 
daming upp the old Channell that ran into Charwell, con- 
tinuated the two Meadowes into one. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend. Ep. 1. i, Oyled paper, wherein the interstitiall 
divisions being continuated by the accession of oyle. a 1834 
Corerivce Skaks. Notes (1849) 87 All that continuates 
society, as sense of ancestry and of sex. 

2. To make continuous in time ; to perpetuate. 

1611 SPEED Hist. Gt. Brit.1x.xxiv, To containe, and con- 
tinuate the remembrance of her vertuous, pious, and glori- 
ous gouernment. 1624 Brief /nform. Affairs Palat. 57 
[They] made a mockerie of the said Truce, and continuated 
their Hostilities. 1653 Gataker lind. Annot. Fer. 17 De- 
vising a new Church Government .. and .. establishing and 
continuating the same. 

Hence Conti‘nuated, Conti‘nuating A//. a. 

1632 tr. Bruel’s Praxis Med. 198 The continuated parts.. 
doe appeare loosened. 1666 G. Harvey ford. Angl. iv. 
32 By acontinuated motion upon acontinuated body, as all 
liquors are. 1650 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 1. v. (ed. 2), 
Bodies run into glass when the volatile parts are exhaled, 
and the continuating humour separated. 

Continuation (kfnti:niz,é'fon). [a. F. con- 
tinuatron (-acton (13th c.), ad. L. conlinuation- 
em, n. of action f. continudre to CONTINUE.] 

+1. The action of continuing in any course of 
action ; perseverance, persistency. Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. wy. vi. 141 It shal be cause of con- 
tinuacioun and exercisinge to good folk. 1483 Caxton 
Cato 1j, By contynuacion and to studye strongly thou shalt 
mowe acquyre grete connyng and prudence, 

+ 2. Continuity in space or of substance, Ods. 

1615 Crookr Body of Alan 202 These Jarastatx# do arise 
from the spirie bodden body..by continuation, and creepe 
obliquely backward and downward. 1650 FuLLER Pisgah 
in, il, 382 This continuation of the Kings to Gods House, 
shewed the mutuall intercourse which ought to be betwixt 
Policy and Piety. 1726 Lroni Destens Pref. 4 a, Such 
‘Timbers interrupt the continuation of the Wall. 

3. Remaining or going on in a state; continuous 
existence or operation; continuance; prolongation, 

1469 Sc. Acts Jas. ///, § 38 The court of Parliament 
..orsic like courtis, that has continuacione. 1654 CoKAIXE 
Dianea 1, 21 The comliness of her countenance, the con- 
tinuation of seeing her, would have subdued the obdur- 
atenesse of any heart. @1704 I’. Brown Praise Poverty 
Wks. 1730 I. 89 The continuation of weakness. 1704 HEARNE 
Duct. [T7s!. (1714) 1. 400 They let Water run out of a small 
Orifice from one Vessel into another, with a continuation 
till thesame Star came againtothe same place. 1862 Dana 
Man, Geol., és 251 Ihe.. continuation of a portion of 
fees aeare life beyond the termination of the [geological] 
period, 

+ 4. Abiding or remaining in place, residence, 
existence, etc. Obs. 

1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 111. 162 Comets .. whose first 
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rise, Continuation and disappearance may have been made 
in six moneths time. a@ 1673 T. Horton Sevm. on Ps. 
exxxiil. 1 To Dwell..a word of Residence and Abode and 
Continuation. — : ; 

5. The causing of anything to continue or go 
on; the continued maintenance of a condition or 
repetition of an action; the resumption of any 
interrupted action or course; the carrying on 
further of the story or discussion in a book. 

1§86 THyNNE in Holinshed Chrvon. Il. 464/2 The historie 
. half printed before I set pen to paper to enter into the 
augmentation or continuation of anic of them. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hist. Turks (1638) 292 A decree made for the continuation 
of the league. 1634 W. Tirwuyt Balzac’s Lett. 196, lam 
forced to defer the continuation of this discourse till another 
time. 1655 Futter Cz. Hist. 1x. vi. § 39 The English Bene- 
dictines .. began to bestirr themselves, about the continua- 
tion of their Order. 1709 StryrE Ann. Ref. I. xxvii. 316 
Tbey [Convocation] met sometimes in the Chapter House of 
S. Paul’s..and sometimes by continuation at King Henry 
VII's Chapel. 1768 Sterne Sent. Yourn., The Pulse, Any 
one may do a casual act of good-nature; but a continua- 
tion of them shews it is a part of the temperature. 

Gir Saueiac: CONTINUANCE 23; adjournment, 
prorogation. 

1861 W. Beit Dict. Law Scot. 225 (heading) Continuation 
of the Diet. 477. 285 In a criminal prosecution. .the con- 
tinuation must be toanother day certain, for the diet cannot 
be continued indefinitely, or sine die. _ ; 

+7, Afath. A process in Fluxions equivalent to 
integration by parts. Odés. 

1750 PAil. Trans. XLVII. iv. 21 The Law of continua- 
tion. .is exceedingly hard..this way to be discovered. 1786 
bid, UXXVI. 441 The utility of finding fluents by con- 
tinuation was manifest to Sir Isaac Newton. 

8. Stock Exchange. The carrying over of an ac- 
count till next settling-day: see CoNTANGO. 

1813 R. Hamitton Nation. Debt in Penny Cycl. XXIII. 
72 1 Sometimes, instead of closing the account on the 
settling day, the stock is carried on to a future day on sucb 
termsasthe parties agree on. This is called a continuation. 
1851 /llustr. Lond. News 46 At about 3 per cent. ‘con- 
tinuation’. 1887 Daily News 13 July 2/2 In English rail- 
way stocks. .the rates of continuation were moderate. 

9. concr. That by which anything is continted ; 
an addition continuing something already in ex- 
istence or under notice. 

1s80 Hottysanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Teneur, suite, on 
continuacion, the tenour or continuation. 1638 in Avodles’ 
Hist. Turks To Rdr., To joyne vnto my former History 
a Continuation for some few yeares, 1671 Grew Axai. 
Plants 1. vi. §2 The Pilling is but the Continuation of the 
utmost part of the Barque. a@1gir Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 18: His whole Course Is but Continua- 
tion of the Source. 1841 Expninstone //ist. Jad. 1. 443 
Where it is crossed by the continuation of Mount Imaus. 
1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 18 The Philebus. .is supposed 
to be the continuation of a previous discussion. , 

b. Hence continuation of days; spec. in Se. 
Law: see quot. 1861. 

1598 Hakcuyt l’oy. I. 165 Vpon the first day of the moneth 
of May .. with the continuation of the dayis following. 
1693 Stair /zst. 1v. ii. § x All points of process before them 
are with continuation of days. 1861 W. Bet. Dict. Law 
Scotl. s. v., The summons ina civil process authorizes the 
defender to be cited to appear on a certain day, ‘with 
continuation of days’, and the summons may be called in 
Court, either on the day named, or within year and day of 
compearance, unless it be forced on by protestation. 

10. Gaiters continuous with ‘shorts’ or knee- 
breeches, as worn by bishops, deans, etc. Hence 
in mot, slang, trousers, as a continuation of the 
waistcoat. 

1825 Hone £very-day Bk. 1. 1184 The devil [was] in a 
red..vest, red ‘continuations’. 1836-9 Dickens S%. Boz, 
Winglebury Duel(D.), A sleek man..in drab shorts and 
continuations, black coat, neck-cloth and gloves. 1858 R. 
S. Surtees Ask Mamma Ixviii. 305 Straight good legs, 
well set off with .. kerseymere shorts, and continuations to 
match. 1883 W.C. Russet. Yack's Courtship in Longim. 
Mag. III. 18 For fear of spilling it over what a tailor would 
call my continuations. 

Ll. Comd., as continuation bill; continuation- 
day = contango-day ; continuation-school, one 
in which the education of the elementary school is 
continued to a more advanced age ; so con/?nualion- 
teaching. 

1859 Hepes Frvends tz C. Ser. 1. I]. ix. 177 Every year 
there are more and more continuation bills, which is merely 
a fine name for work postponed. 1887 MuNnveLLa in Pall 
Wall G. 15 Aug. 6/1 To make the education of the children 
thorough they must adopt the Continental system of con- 
tinuation schools. 1888 /dz¢/. 10 Nov. 11/2 He held upas 
models the German ‘continuation’ schools, and suggested 
that compulsory evening classes for ‘continuation’ teach- 
ing would deligbt the working man. 

Continua'tionist. [f. prec. + -1st.] One 
who favours or advocates continuation. 

(In quot. applied to one who holds that the Anglican 
Church is the continuation of the pre- Reformation Catholic 
Church in England.) 

1891 Catholic News 20 June 7/1 Those modern continua- 
tionists between whom and the birth of the Anglican Church 
there extends a chasm of more than three centuries. 

Continuative (kfntiniz tiv), a. and sd. [ad. 
L. continudtiv-us, f. ppl. stem of continadre to 
CONTINUE ; see -IVE.] 

A. aaj. 1. Tending or serving to continue or im- 
part continuity: + of material substance (ods.); of 
existence, action, etc. 
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1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Comptt, 1x. 330 The Cure of the 
Fissure of the Lips consists in .. restoring the continuative 
moisture. 1865 W. Kay Crisis Hupfeldiana 52 Now, this 
isa continuative way ofspeaking. 1871 Earte PAilol. Eng. 
Tongue § 594 Logic. .is not originative and creative ; it 1s 
only regulative and continuative. 

2. Expressing continuance: see B. 1. 

B. sé. {the adj. used aéso/.) Anything that serves 
to continue or produce continuity: spec. 

+ a. A conjunction that introduces a subordinate 
clause or sentence; a subordinative conjunction. 
Also a form of the verb expressing continuance of 
action in some languages. 

1530 Patscr. 148 Some [conjunctions] be continuatives. 
175t Harris Hermes (1841) 187 The continuatives are ‘if’, 
‘because’, ‘ therefore’, ‘that’, &c..The copulative does no 
more than barely couple sentences .. Continuatives .. bya 
more intimate connection, consolidate sentences into one 
continuous whole, /é7d. il. (1786) 247 All these continua- 
tives are resolvable into copulatives. 1870 F. Hatt Hindi 
Reader 146 A few intensives and continuatives are formed. 

+b. A proposition expressing continuance. Ods. 

1725 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 6 [Among] the second sort of 
compound Propositions .. nay be added continuatives ; as, 
Rome remains to this day; which includes, at least, two 
propositions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is. 

Hence Continuatively adv.; Conti‘nuative- 
ness, the quality of being continuative; persistency 
in attention or effort. 

1881 Daily Tel. 10 Nov. 2/3 The outward signs of firm- 
ness, ambition, and concentration or continuativeness. 

Continuator | kfatinizeitaz). [agent-n. in L. 
form from continudre to CONTINUE: see -0R; cf. 
mod.F. continuateur.] 

1, One who continues, or maintains continuity. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psexd. Ef. i. xvi, A way of pro- 
duction which should .. contrive the continuation of the 
species by the destruction of the continuator. 1848 W. H. 
Kewry tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. 1.247 Louis Philippe I. 
..that dubious continuator of the thirty-five Capets. 1852 
New .anb Lect. Tractar. 35 Continuators of the apostolic 
succession indeed, but without spiritual authority. 1866 
Ferrier Grk. Philos. 1. xii. 363 Aristotle. .was rather fitted 
to found a new dynasty in philosophy. .than to be the con- 
tinuator of an old one, — ; 

One who continues or carries forward work 
begun by another; es. one who writes a continua- 
tion to a literary work. 

1656 Hevin Extraneus Vafulans 100 The Continuator 
of Stowes Chronicle. 1691 Woop Arh. Oxon. 11. 34 The 
Author Baker, and his Continuator Philipps. 2766 Amory 
Buncle (1770) 11. 89 Gabriel Cossart, the continuator, 
published the other seven volumes in 1672. 1865 M. 
ArnoLp £ss. Crit. v. 153 Heine..is the most important 
German successor and continuator of Goethe in Goethe’s 
most important line of activity. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. V. xxv. 377 In our own Florence, in his southern 
continuator and his northern interpolator, we read the 
unvarnished tale. 

+ Continue, (a.), sd.! Obs. [a. F. continu, -ue, 
ad. L. costzvz-wzs: see ConTINvous. But in B. c. 
peth.a vbl. sb. from CONTINUE v. ] 

A. adj. Continuous. 

B. sb. a. A continuous fever; = F. fevre con- 
(nue. 

c 1500 Aelusine 299 Madame, I haue be somewhat euyl at 
ease & haue had axez in manner of a contynue. 

b. Continued or continuous land, continent. 

1630 R. Yohnson's Kingd. & Conumonw. 575 A conteinue 
almost twelve hundred leagues; yet divided into many 
kingdomes. — : ,aaeee 

e. Continued course, continuance in time. 

1556 J. OLpE Axtechrist 69 In all the continue of our life. 

Continue, sd.2 var of ConTENU, Ods. contents. 

Continue (kgntiniz), v. Forms: 4-6 con- 
tynue, (contynu), -tynew(e, -tinew, 5 -tynwe, 
-tenue, -tenewe, -tenwe, -teynue, 7 -tinu, 4- 
continue. See also ConTain v.17 and CONTUNE. 
[a. F. continue-r (13th c. in Littré), ad. L. con- 
tinuare ‘to make continuous’, more rarely ‘ to be 
continuous’, f. cortznz-us CONTINUOUS. There 
seems to have been frequent confusion in ME. be- 
tween this word and cozfaiz in its early form 
contene, due perh. to F. contenu and L. continz?, 
parts of contenir, contincre to CONTAIN, or to the 
Eng. sb. ConTENU=F. content content. Hence 
sense 17 ‘to contain,’ and ConTaIN v. 17 in sense 
‘continue’ ; see also CONTUNE.] 

I. transitive. f 

1. To carry on, keep up, maintain, go on with, 
persist in (an action, usage, etc.). 

a 1340 Hamrote Psalter 525 pe desire to receyf more & to 
contynuit. 1375 Barsour Bruce xix. 235 [Thai] continuit 
thair mavite Quben euir thai met thame on the se. ¢ 1400 
Lanfrane’s Cirurg. (MS. A.) 91 Pis medicyn hou schalt 
contynnen til it be hool. 1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon 
xix. 416 Better to,haue peas than for to contynewe the 
werre. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. Pref. (1814) 4 
Audacyte to contynue forth my fyrste purpose. 1596 Suaks. 
Tam. Shr.1.i.27, 1am..Glad that you thus continue your 
resolue. 1646 Sir T. Browne /senud. Ep. v1. x, Negroes 
transplanted into cold... habitations continue their hue. 1749 
Fietpinc Yom Younes 1. i, The whole, to continue the same 
metaphor, consists in the cookery of the author. 1874 
Bancrort Footfr. Time viii. 201 To continue the struggle. 
1879 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes 194 Continuing the 
ascent, and bearing a little to the left. 
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2. To cause to last or endure; to prolong, kcep 


up (something external to the agent’. 

¢1380 Wyctir Seve, Sel. Wks. 1. 113 Crist to contynue 
devocioun of bis womman, answeride not first a word to 
hir. 1599 THYNNE lntiadv. (1865) 67 Howe this ordale 
was contynued in Englande in the tyme of kinge Iohane. 
1611 Bisce Ps. Ixxii. 17 His name shalbe continued as long 
asthe sunne. 1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriof. iv. 28 A good 
Way tocontinue their Memories. 1753 JoHNson in Boszell 
1 Jan., Almighty God who hast continued my life to this day. 
1862 Ruskin A/vnera 7. 11880) 5 If the qualities are con- 
tinued by descent through a generation or two, 

3. With extension or complement: ‘To kecp on, 
maintain, retain ina place, condition, ete. ). 

¢1460 Fortescue Ads. & Lis Aon. xix. (1714) 145 God 
contenewe his grace and persone in long lyffe wt increse. 
1588 Let. in //erd. Misc. ;Malh.) I. 143 We were continued 
all this.year in assured hope of a full victory. 1605 Bacon 
Adv, Learn. u.xiv. § 10 Ifa child were continued in a grot 
or cave under the earth until maturity of age. 1657 Vestry 
Bks. Surtees) 311 ‘That John Philpott be continued clerk of 
this parish. 1670tr. Machiavelli's I'riuces (Ruldg. 1883) 245 
Pagolo and the Duke de Gravina were continued alive. 
1670 Watton //ooker in Lives ui. 159 ‘Yo continue him at 
School. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela (1824) 1, iv. 19 No lady 
..would care to continue me with her. 1771 Gotpsm. 
Hist, Eng. 1V. 160 He was still continued the reluctant 
general of the army. 1793 SmEaTon Edystone L. § 153 It 
.. seemed unprofitable to continue the companies longer in 
a state of hardship. 1850 W. Irving A/ahomet xxx. (1853) 
1s1 He was continued in his office. 

+b. ellipt. Obs. cf. quot. 1670 above. 

1603 Suaks. Adeas. for Al. wv. iii. 88 But Barnardine must 

die this afternoone, And how shall we continue Claudio? 


+4. To make eontinuous zoz¢hk, connect or attach 


lo. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 73 Paradys is so hize and 
in oon place contynued to be erpe. c¢1g0o Laufranc’s 
Ctrurg. (MS. A.) 147 Pe braunchis of pe senewis of be heed 
in sum place ben conteynued & ioyned with bese senewis. 
1646 Sir I. Browne Pseud, Ef. v. v. 239 The use of the 
Navell is to continue the infant unto the Mother. 

To carry on, take up, resume (a narrative, 
etc.) from a point of suspension or interruption. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cro. 1.1. 17 De thryde [Buke) sall con- 
tynwyde be Quhille inade of Rome wes pe cite. 1597 Snaks. 
2 /len. 1V Epil, Our humble Author will continue the 
Story (with Sir John in it). 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 
T. 1. 49 Antonius Ciccarella, who continueth on the history 
of Platina. 1805 Scott Last AM/stustr. v. Prol., And thus his 
tale continued ran. 1823 Lamp £ita xi. Lniperf. Symp., 
Hume's History compared with his [Smollett’s] Continuation 
of it. What if the Historian had continued Humphrey 
Clinker? " 

6. To carry on in space; to prolong, produce. 

1667 Mitton P. ZL. 1. 1029 A Bridge of wondrous length 
From Hell continu’d reaching th’ utmost Orbe Of this frail 
World. 1703 Moxon JJech. Exerc. 274 Then continue 
(viz. draw longer) both the lines AB, CD. 1784 Gent. Mag. 
LIV. 11. 643 The arch is now continuing under the intended 
road. .for which purpose a hill contiguous is cutting down. 
1831 Brewster Ofircs ii. 18 1f we continue backwards the 
"a DE, FE, they will meet at ez. 

. To carry on in a line of succession or dcvelop- 


ment; to furnish a sequel or successor to. 

1865 M.Arnotp £ss. Crit, ii. 1875) 62 I'he man of genius 
was continued by the English analysts of the eighteenth 
century..The man of intelligence was continued by suc- 
cessors like Bernouilli, Euler, and Laplace. 

8. Law. To adjourn, prorogue, put off. (esp. Se.). 

1469.Sc. Acts Fas. ///, § 38 The court of Parliament..or sic 
like courtis, that has continuacione, nedis nocht to be con- 
tinuit fra day today. ¢ 1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chroz. 
Scot. (1728) 188 The Governor .. wrote to the Cardinal to 
continue the accusation of Mr. George, tiJl he spake with 
him. a1639 Srottiswoop ‘ist. Ch. Scot. 258 (Jam.) But 
the Regent’s death, and the troubles which thereupon 
issued, made all to be continued for that time. 1798 Dal- 
las Amer. Law Rep. 11. 44 The cause was continued ona 
tule for trial at the next term. 1861 W. Bete Diet. Law 
Scot. s.v. Diet, After the day of appearance has once ar- 
rived, the diet may be continued by an act of the Court... 
The continuation must be to another day certain, for the 
diet cannot be continued indefinitely, or séve die. 18 
Boston (Mass.) Frul. 23 Nay 1/6 He appeared before Judge 
Sanger of the District court in Cambridge this morning, 
and has his case continued until June 4. 

b. Stock Exch. (See quot.) 

1886 Law Times LX XX. 206/1 ‘To continue’ is a tech- 
nical term, which means to sell and to rebuy the same 
amount of stock at a future day at the same price, a further 
sum being paid for the accommodation. 

IL. tatransilive. 

9. To remain in existence or in its present con- 
dition; to last, endure, persist in being. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 120 Pe sike man muste nedis 
die, namely & be accidentis contynewen (MS. A. con- 
teynen}. 1535 CoverDALe 1 Sam. xili. 14 But now shall 
not thy kyngdome contynue. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Hush. uu. (1586) 108b, Built with rafters and beames of 
Juniper, to the end it might continue. 1667 Perys Diary 
(1879) 1V. 273 My mother grows so much worse, that he 
fears she cannot long continue. 1746-7 Hervey Aedit. 
(1818) 106 This habitable globe .. could no more continue, 
than they could create themselves. 1878 Browning La 
Saisias 59 Let what now exists continue. 

O. To remain, stay, or abide (2 a placc). 

1417 in Elis Ortg. Lett. 1. 19. 1. §5 Of us which are con- 
tinuinge in a lande of warr. 1526 ‘Tinpace Afalé. xv. 32 
Because they haue contynued with me now .iii. dayes, and 
haue nought to eate. 1611 Pinte Yon ii. 12 They con- 
tinued there not many days, 1667 Mu.ron P, Z. 11. 314 So 
the popular vote Inclines, here to continue. 1814 Jaxc 
Austen Lady Susan xxiii. (1879) 254 Frederica is made 
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Ch. xi. 122 Ireland, where he is supposed to have continued 
four years. 

11. With complement or extension: To remain 
(in a specified state or capacity). 

1503-4 Act 19 //eu. VII, c. 39 Preamb., Sythen: whiche 
tyme your seid Subgiect hathe contynned..your feythfull 
and true liegeman. 1509 Fisiter ‘un. Serm. Cless 
Richinond Wks. (1876) 294 Thoughe she alway contynued 
not in her vyrgynyte, 1606 Suaks. Ant. 4% C7. wv, vi. 29 Your 
Iemperor Continues still a loue. 1611 — Cyd. 1. vi. 56 
Continues well my Lord? 1667 Mitton /’. Z. v. 521 That 
thou art happie, owe to God; That thou continu’st such, 
owe to thy self. 1737 Winston Josephus’ Antigq. v. i. § 28 
The Deity would continue their friend. 1761 JouNnson Leé. 
Baretti 10 June in Boswell, Your English style stall con. 
tinues inits purity and vigour. 1884 Miss [brappon /shonvel 
xli, It is impossible you should continue unhappy if you 
follow the dictates of honour and conscience. 

12. To persist in action, persevere; to go on, 
keep on. (Now rare of persons.) 

¢1340 Ilamroce Prose 77. 25 We continued alle night in 
prayers alone. 14.. Ctrcwmncisiou in Tundate’s Vis. (1843) 
94 To contynu in vertu tyll thei dey. 1570 Levins A/anip. 
95 To continew, ferseverare. 1605 Suaks. Alacé. v. i. 34, 

haue knowne her continue in this [washing her hands] a 
quarter of an houre. 1677 Littteton Lat. Dict. s.v., To 
continue or hold on in that he began. 1751 Smo-vett /er. 
Pic. \xii, The altercation continued until they entered the 
gates of Antwerp. 1877 Lapy Brassey Voy. Sunbeam 
1, The breeze continued. 1882 J. H. Bunt Acf Ch. 
Lug. 11. 220 The persecution continued with unabated 
rigour. 

13. 7o continue doing or to do: to go on doing, 
not to ccase. Somctimes with ow. 

1382 Wyciir Luke xxiii. 23 And thei contynueden axinge 
with greete voices, that he schulde be crucified. 1526 Tin- 
DALE Acés xii. 16 Peter contynued knockinge. 1611 Buster 
1 Sam. i. 12 As she continued praying before the Lord. 
1651 Hobbes Lewath. 11. xxvi. 139 By whose authority they 
now continue to be Lawes. 1667 Mutton /?, Z. 1x. 138 In 
one day to have marr’d What he..six Nights and Days 
Continu’d making. 1719 Lock in W. Wood Surv, Trade 
59 [It] is likely to continue on to do so. 19722 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6041/10 ‘I'he Pills continue to be sold by him. 1776 
Trial of Nuudocomar 24/1 Kissen Juan Doss continues 
reading from the Rosenanima. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 
83 They will continue to circulate as token coins. 

14, To proceed in one’s discourse ; to resume or 
go on after pause or interruption. 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No.118 » 2 Of all persons under the 
Sun (continued he..) be sure to set a Mark upon Confi- 
dents. 1726 Swirt Gulliver un. iii, And thus he continued 
on, while my colour came and went..with indignation. 1885 
Sir W. V. Fietp in Law Times Rep. LIV. 654/2 Lord 
Erskine continues thus: ‘If the court can discover,’ etc. 


+15. ?To be or oecur as sequel (Schmidt), or 
? To remain behind. Oés. 

1607 SHaks. Titnon u. ii. 5 He..takes no accompt llow 
things go from him, nor resumes no care Of what is to con- 
tinue. 

+16. To be attached or cohere /o (so as to form 
a continuous mass’. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va § 293 Such Bodies doe partly follow the 
Touch of another Body, and partly sticke and continue to 
themselues..as we see in Pitch, Glew, Birdlime, etc. 


+ III. 17. =Conrain. Obs. 


{See the etymology, and cf. Contain 7. 17.} 

1377 Lanct. /”, Pd. Vi. ix. 177 And euery maner seculer 
pat may nou3t continue [v. 7. contene, conteyne], Wysly 
go wedde. ¢1380 Wyciir Sef, Wks. 111. 349 Suche blas- 
femyes ben foundun & contynnued in pes sectis. a 1450 
Kut. de la Tour \xxxi.(1868) 105 Y haue spoke unto you of 
diuerse women ., as it is continued in the bible. 1550 
Garpiner in Foxe A. & AZ. (1563) 760 a, I received a letter... 
and toke it..to continue no effectual inhibicion. 1572 J. 
Jones Bathes Buckstone Pref. 8 If the style or endyting be 
best, which continueth the matter. 

Continued (kfntinivd), AA/.a. [f. prec. + -ED.] 

1. Carried on or kept up without cessation; con- 
tinual, constant. 

c144g0 Prowp. Parv. 91 Contynuyd, kepte wythe-owte 
cessynge, coufinuatus. 1532 R. Bowyer in Strype £ec/. 
Mem. 1. xvii. 134 By their constitution in the last and yet 
continued Convocation. 127-70 Fectuam Resolves i. Xxxix. 
65 A continued patience I commend not. 1628 Ear-e 
Microcostn. xlvi. 99 His conversation is a kind of con- 
tinued complement. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1. 350 
Cold Weather, and continu’d Rain. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Heron \.v. 74 Vhis continued astonishment was a 
part of her life. 

b. Continued fever (sec CONTINUAL a. 3). 

1776-83 Cutten First Lines § 27 Wks. 1827 1. 488 When 
it happens .. that the remission 1s not considerable .. the 
disease is called a Continued Fever. 1799 Med. Frud. th. 
301 The second book treats of Sead fevers, 1858 J. 
Corrann Dict. Med. 1. 367 Dr. ‘Tweedie has divided con- 
tinued fever into Simple, Complicated, and ‘T'yphus. 

2. Extended in space without interruption or 
breach of connexion; continuous. 

1607 TorseLt Four-/, Beasts (1673) 232 That Horse is best 
which is of onecontinued colour. 1630 A. Yohkuson's Kingd. 
& Coun, 342 One continned country. passable from one 
tothe other, without helpe of Sea. 1636 Bust Voy. Levant 
(1637) 8 A hilly country..in a manner a continued Wood, 
most of Pine trees. 1690 Locke //um. Und. iu. xxvii § 3 
An Atom, #. ¢. a continu’d Body, under one immutahle 
Superficies. 1726 SHELVocKE Voy. vowtd Worl. (1757) 190 
The ground is burnt up to that degree, that the surface of 
it appears like one continued cinder. 

3. Carried on in a serics or sequence ; connected 
or linked together in succession ; continuous. 

1628 T. Srescer Logik 123 A Continued similitude, is 


wretched by his continuing here. 1839 YeoweLt tnc. Brit. | when the second terme, is to the third, as the first is to the 
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second. 1667 Mitton /”, £. 1x. 63 The space of seven con- 
tinu’d Nights he rode With darkness. 1704 J. ‘Tharp ctbra- 
Muntlé n.i, One coniinu’d Series of Misfortunes. 1790 Paiey 
Hore Paul. i. 8 (Vhey} have each given a continued his- 
tory of St. Paul’s life. 

4. a. Continued proportionals ; a series of quan- 
tities such that the ratio is the same between cvery 
two adjacent terms; such quantities are said 
to be in Continued proportion. Continued frac- 
tion; a fraction whose denominator is an in- 
teger plus a fraction, which latter fraction has 
for its denominator an integer f/us a fraction, 
and so on. 

1796 Ilutton Math. Dict. s.v. Continnal Proportionals, 
A series of continu] or continued proportionals is otherwise 
called a progression. 1827 — Course Math. 1. 113 Bot when 
the difference or ratio of every two succeeding terms is the 
same quantity, the proportion is said to be Coniinued, and 
the numbers themselves make a series of Continued Pro- 
portionals, or a progression. ; 

+b. Continucd bass (in Alusic) = Tuoroves- 
Bass. [It. basso continuo. | 

1727-51 CHAMBERS C'ye/., Continued, or thorough-bass, in 
music, is that which continues to play constantly; both 
during the recitatives, and to sustain the choir or chorus. 

Conti-nuedly, adv. [f. prec. + -1¥-.J Ina 
continued manner ; uninterruptcdly, continnously. 

15sg Br. Scor in SES Auu. Ref. 1. App. vii. 19 The 
catholike churche, which hathe in it contynuedly the Holts 
Spirit of God for a ruler and governour. 1680 Hf. Mori: 
Afocal. Afoc. Pref. 17 A Book of such coniprehensive 
Prophecies, and so continuedly true. 1827 W. P. in 
Hone FEvery-day Bk. 11. 936 Family arms seem not to 
have been continuedly adopted, till towards the time of 
Edward I. 

Conti‘nuedness. vare. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Contintcd state or quality, continuity. 

1594 Carew //varte’s Exam. Writs (1616) 27 It behooues 
also that his parts hold a certaine kind of continuednesse, 
and that they bee not deuided. 1630 T. Wirttamson in 
Spurgeon 7 reas. Dav, Ps. cxlvi. 4 See we now the con- 
tinuednesse, exit, ‘it goeth forth’. 1656 J. SERGEANT tr. 
Y. White's Pertpatet. Inst. 120 All quantity whatever 
must..by continuednesse, conspire into one bulk. 

Continuendo: sec ConTInUaNnno. 

Continuer kgnti-niz,o1). [f. Contisce v.+ 
-ER}] 

1. One who continucs, or carries on; esf. one who 
eontinues a history or other unfinished work. 

1548 Hart Chron. 245h, The nonce and continuer of 
warre and hostilitie. 1658 W. Burton /fin. Anton. 222 
‘The Continuer of Thuanus his History. 1658 Siixcspy 
Drary (1836) 213, Holding only Fame to be the strongest 
continuer of a family. 1706 Hearne Collect. 25 May (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) I. 253 ‘The Continuer of Athena Oxon. 1875 
Wuitney Life Lang. vii. 119 ‘The inheritors and continuers 
of a common civilization. 

2. One who eontinues in a statc, etc.; one who 
persists, remains, kceps on, stays. 

1548 Hart Chron. Hen. 1V, an. 1. 11 He now obteynyng 
the crowne of the realme, yf he wer therin a long continuer. 
1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 211 Continuers at 
home. 1599 SHaxs. A/uch Ado 1. i. 143, | would my horse 
had the speed of your tongue, and so good a continuer. 
1632 D. Lurton Lond. §& Countrey carbonadoed, Tenants 
at will in Halliwell Repr. Charac. Bks. (1857 309 These 
are Continuers onely upon their Maisters pleasure. 

Continuing (kuti-nisin’, v4/. sd. [f. as pree. 
+ -1nG1.] The action of the verb Conxrinve; 
continuation, continuance ; abiding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de 7”. R.. vii. (1495) 53 He lykenyth 
the soule racional to a cercle by cause of his perfeccion and 
contynuynge. 1643 Mitton Divorce vi. (1851) 35 It is not 
the outward continuing of mariage that keepes whole that 
cov’nant. 1691 TI’. H[ate) cicc. New /nvent. 53 The ceas- 
ing or continuing the said Method of Sheathing. 


Continuing, ///. a. [f- as prec. + 1NG?.] 

1. That continues in various senses of the verb) ; 
abiding, lasting: persistent, persevering. 

1393 GowER Conf. II. 18 It semeth love is welwillende To 
hem that ben continuende With besy herte to pursue Thing 
that is to love due. 1526 Tixnnace //eé, xiii. 14 For here 
haue we no continuynge citie (So 1611]. 1634 Sir T. 
Herpert Yraz. 152 Desiring to eternize his fame, in a 
more continuing way. 1845 S C. Hate IW Attedey x1. 100 
Stimulated by continuing peril. 1875 Bryce Holy Kom, 
Entp. v. ed. 5) 63 A continuing protest against the validity 
of Charles’s title. : ; : 

+ 2. Formcrly used in coneord with a substantive 
absolutely =Lat. ablative absolute), as an ad- 
verbial adjunct of the sentence, like, darzg, fernd- 
ing, and so tending to be regarded as a prepo- 
sition; e.g. continuing my life=while my life 
continucs, during my life. Ods. 

11s Barctay Egloges (1570) Biijb, Thy dishes he one 
continuing the yere. /dfd. B vj b, Better were to bide con- 
tinuing my life. 1682 G. Vernon Life of /leylyn 34 Con- 
tinuing this time, Mr. Heylyn had no very considerable 
subsistence for himself and his new Companion. 

Ilence Continuingly a/v. 

1494 Fanyan Chron. vi. ccxiv. 231 The sayd. vii. slepers 
..sleped contynuyngly to the laste. .yeres of Theodocius. 

Conti:nuist. [f. Continue v. + -!st.] One 
who holds a theory of continuity or continuousness. 

HIcnce Conti:nuistic a. see quot.) 

1883 Scuarr Ancyel, Kel. Knowl. 11. 1453 We advocated 
what is called the continuistic view of the apocalyptic pro- 
phecies ; i.e., that they are preictive of progressive history, 
being partly fulfilled, partly unfulfilled. 


CONTINUITY. 


Continuity (kpntiniz iti). fa. F. continuité 
(16th c.), ad. L. covtznuctat-em, £. continu-us: see 
-ITY.] The state or quality of being continuous. 

1. Of material things: The state or quality of 
being uninterrupted in extent or substance, of 
having no interstices or breaks; uninterrupted 
connexion of parts; connectedness, unbrokenness. 

1543 [see 5]. 1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. Dj, Fyre and Ayre 
. .will descend, when. .their Continuitie should be dissolued. 
1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts (1673) 38 Inflaming the body, 
loosing tbe continuity of the parts. 
J/an 307 Now there is no continuity betweene the vmbili- 
call veine and the hollow veine. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep u. i. 55 Continuity of parts is the cause of perspicuity. 
1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Continuity is usually defined, 
among schoolmen, the immediate cohesion of parts in the 
same quantum. 1804 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Dzsf. II]. 59 
The continuity of the frontier, 1813 Bakewett /ntrod. 
Geol. (1815) 52 Sometimes the continuity of rocks and strata 
is... broken. 1855 Bain Senses & fut. 1. ii. § 17 (1864) 46 
The continuity of the cord with the brain is necessary. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, processes, etc. : 
The state or quality of being uninterrupted in 
sequence or succession, or in essence or idea ; 
connectedness, coherence, unbrokenness. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Alor. 1356 A!l that shall be, 
hath a stint and dependance of that which is, by a certeine 
continuitie, which proceedeth from the beginning to the end. 
1751 Harris 4/ermes vii. (1786) 101 We may gain some idea 
of Time, by considering it under the notion of a transient 
continuity. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk, 1. 10 In travelling 
by land there is a continuity of scene, a connected succession 
of incidents that carry on the story of life. 1842 W. Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces Pref. (ed. 6} 16 The continuity of atten- 
tion necessary for the proper evolution of a train of thought. 


b. Law or principle of continutly: the principle 
that all change, sequence, or series in nature is 
continuous, and that nothing passes from one state 


to another fer salteem. 

Tbe phrase originated with Leibnitz. In 1687 he laid 
down as a general principle, that wbere there is coptinuity 
between data, such that one case continually approacbes 
and at lengtb loses itself in another, there will be a corre- 
sponding continuity in results or properties. For example, 
it is a property of the ellipse that all rays from the one focus 
are reflected from the curve to the other; in the parabola 
all such rays reflected at the curve are parallel ; if there be 
given a series of ellipses continually approaching the para- 
bola by the continuous increase of distance bet ween the foci, 
the focal radii of these will continuously approach the rela- 
tion of parallelism, so as at lengtb to differ from it by less 
than any assignable amount. This was according to Leibnitz 
‘a principle of general order’, having its origin in the mathe- 
matical infinite, absolutely necessary in Geometry, but hold- 
ing good also in Pbysics, because the Sovereign Wisdom, the 
source of all things, acts asa perfect Geometer, and according 
to a harmony that admits of no addition. In 1702 he re- 
ferred to this principle as ‘the law of continuity’, and claimed 
that it operates in all natural phenomena; and in his 
Nouveaux Essais, he declared it to be part of his ‘ Law of 
Continuity’ tbat everything in nature goes by degrees, and 
nothing fer saltur. 

[1687 Leisnitz Lettre 2 ATr. Bayle Wks. Erdm. 104. 1690 
— Lettre &d Mr. Arnauld ibid. 107 Chacune de ces sub- 
stances contient dans sa nature legem continuationis seriei 
suarum operationum. 1702 - Refl. aux Refi. de Bayle ibid. 
189/2 Qu'll ne se rencontre jamais rien, ot la loi de la con- 
tinuité (que j'ai introduite, et dont j’ai fait la premiére 
mention dans les Nouvelles de la République des Lettres 
de Mr. Bayle), et toutes les autres régles les plus exactes 
des Mathématiques soient violées. @1716 — Nouv. Ess. 
iy. xvi, Tout va par degrés dans la nature et rien par saut, 
et cette régle, & l'égard des changements. est une partie de 
ma loi de la continuité.] 1753 CHamBers Cycé. Suppl. s.v., 
An eminent mathematician has supposed what he calls a law 
of continuity to obtain in the universe, by which law every 
thing that is executed or done in nature, is done by infinitely 
small degrees. 1812-6 Prayrair Nat. PAil. (1819) I. 271 
When bodies, whether solid or fluid, act on one another by 
impulse or percussion, in such a manner that their action is 
subject to the law of continuity. 1830 Herscuer Stud. 
Nat. Phil. 189 It prevents a hreach of the law of continuity 
between transparent and opake bodies. 1841 J. R. Younc 
Math. Dissert. ii. 74 That the angle changes at once from 
90° to zero, is to admit so palpable a violation of the prin- 
ciple of continuity. .that, etc. 1862 Murcany od.'Geom. 
(ed. 2). 1878 Tait & Srewart Unseen Univ, (1880) p. xii, 
We endeavour to show..that immortality is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principle of Continuity (rightly viewed). 


ce. Equation of continuity, in Hydrodynamics : 
the equation connecting the rate of change of density 
of a fluid within any closed surface constantly full 


of fluid with the flow of fluid through the surface. 

1836 T. WessteR “guilibr. §& Motion of Fluids. 1880 
Ilaucuton Phys. Geog. iii. 141. 1882 Mincnin Unipd. Kine- 
mat. § 93. 

3. The state or quality of being continuous in 
time ; uninterrupted duration. rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /seud, Fp. 1v. xiii, Wee need not have 
recourse unto any starre but the Sunne and the continuity of 
its action. 1840 Mrs. Browninc Drama of Exile Poems 
1850 I. 27 ‘Their stedfast continuity of gaze. 1841 Brew- 
sTER Mlart, Sc. u. iv. (1856) 146 A painful disease, which 
had its origin in the severity and continuity of his studies. 

4, quasi-concr. A continuous or connected whole ; 
a continuous or unbroken course or series. (Of 
material or immaterial things.) 

1601 Hotranp //iny 11. 423 Running throughout one 
continuity without interruption. a@ 1619 FoTuErRBy A theom. 
1. 1x. § 3 1622) 296 All magnitudes and continuities are de- 
duced from one originall prick. 1644 Mitton A reo. (Arb.) 
70 When every stone is laid artfully together, it cannot be 
united into a continuity, it can but be contiguous in this 


1615 Crooxe Body of 
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world. 1809-10 CoLERincE Friend (1865) 219 A chain that 
ascends in a continuity of links. ; 
b. A part continuous with something else. rare. 
1809 W. Irvine Axickerd, (1861) 248 The New-Nether- 
lands .. a continuity of the territory taken possession of .. 
by the Pilgrims, when they landed on Plymouth Rock. 
5. Solution of continuity: the tact or condition 
of being or becoming discontinuons ; fracture, rup- 
ture, breakage, ‘break’. Orig. used of wounds, 


etc. in an animal body ; thence also in other senses. 

1543 TRAHERON tr. Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) t2 The heart 
can not suffer solution of continuitie without death. 1661 
BraMuatt Just Vind. ii. 14 Schisme is an exteriour breach, 
or a solution of continuity in the body Ecclesiastick. 1707 
Curios. in Husb. & Gard.77 The Solution of Continuity 
may hinder the Juice from mounting. 1790 Burke 7, 
Rev, 24 With what address this temporary solution of [his- 
torical] continuity is kept from the eye. 1877 TyNpDALL in 
Daily News 2 Oct. 2'5 We are brought without solution of 
continuity into the presence of problems, which. .lie entirely 
outside the domain of physics. 

Continucnus (kfntinizss, a. [f. L. continu-us 
hanging together, uninterrupted (f. cosetzn-ére in 
intr. sense ‘to hang together,’ etc.) + -ous.]} 

1. Characterized by continuity; extending in 
space without interruption of substance; having 
no interstices or breaks; having its parts in im- 
mediate connexion ; connected, unbroken. 

1673 Grew Anat. Plants u. iii. § 3 It is Compounded of 
two Bodies. The one Parenchymous ; Continuous throngh- 
out; yet somewhat Pliable without a solution of its Con- 
tinulty. 1704 Newton Oféics u. 11. (1782) IV. 148 The dark 
intervals must be diminished, until the neighbouring rings 
become continuous, and are blended. 1795 SoutHEy Joan 
of Arc vu. 6 Round the city stretch’d Their line continuous, 
massy as tbe wall Erst by the fearful Roman..raised. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. xii. (1873) 320 In most cases the area 
inhabited by a species is continuous. 1879 Lockyer Elem. 
Astron. vi. 228 If we light a match and observe itsspectrum, 
we find tbat it is continuous—that is, from red through the 
whole gamut of colour to the visible limit of the violet. 
1881 Maxwece Electr. & Alagn. 1.6 Without describing a 
continuous line in space. ¢ 

b. In unbroken connexion wth; joined con- 
tinuously ¢o; forming one mass wth. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World xi. v. (1732) 207 Anciently con- 
tinuous with Malacca. 1700 S. Parker Six Philos. Ess. 
95 The Superficies whereto it was continuous, etc. 1879 

ARLAN Eyesight ii. 25 The mucous membrane of the eye 
is continuous with tbe skin. 

te. fig. Obs. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof St. 1v. iii. 252 They were so 
contiguous and near in kinred, they might not be made 
continuous (one flesh) in marriage. 

2. Of immaterial things, actions, etc.: Uninter- 
rupted in time, sequence, or essence; going on 
without interruption ; connected, unbroken. 

1751 Harris Hermes 11. (1841) 187 Continuatives .. con- 
solidate sentences into one continuous whole. 1832 Wa. 
Philos., Electro-Magnet. xi. § 176. 60 (Useful Knowl. Soc.) 
The currents transmitted by perfect conductors are contin- 
uous; that is, their intensity is either constant, or varies 
insensibly during two consecutive instants. 1867 SmyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk., Continuous service men, those seamen 
who, having entered for a period, on being paid off, are 
permitted to have leave, and return to the flag-ship at tbe 
port for general service. 1867 Freeman Worm. Cong. I. 
App. (1876) 700 A continuous siege of six months. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 131 The power of abstract study or 
continuous thought is very rare. 1878 Tait & STEWART 
Uuseen Unty. vu. § 215 Which will explain the continuous 
life of the universe as well as its continuous energy. 

3. technically. 

Continuous brake, a continuous series of carriage brakes 
controlled from one point, acting upon every carriage or 
wheel inatrain. Continuous consonants, those which are 
capable of prolonged enunciation (opposed to explosive). 
Continuous function (Math.), a function that varies con- 
tinuously, and whose differential coefficient therefore never 
becomes infinite. Continuous impost: see Impost. Con- 
tinuous stem (Bot.\, one without articulations. Co#tinuous 
style, in Gothic Architecture, a style in which the mullions 
of a window are continued in the tracery, as distinguisbed 
from the geometrical style of earlier Gothic. 

1849 FREEMAN Archit. 379 There is also a tendency.. 
throughout the Continuous style, to extend the ornamental 
stonework. 1850 LatHam Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 144 Now 4,/, 
?, etc. are explosive, 4 v, etc.continuous. 1866 7 reas. Bot. 
325 A stem is said to be continuous which has no jeints. 
1883 Stubbs’ Mercantile Circ. 26 Sept. 862/2 The use of 
continuous brakes on their several lines [of railway]. 

Continuously (kpntinizasli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ -LY¥%.} Inacontinuous manner: uninterruptedly, 
without break ; continually, constantly. 

1678 Cupwortu /n tell, Syst. 167 (R.) Which. .incorporates 
the newly received nourishment, and joins it continuously 
with the preexistent parts of flesh and bone. 1826 Foster 
in Life & Corr. (1846) II. 94 He spoke continuously for a 
considerable time. 1875 Lyzte Princ. Geol. 1. uu. xxv. 623 
These may sometimes mantle continuously round the whole 
mass. 1879 Nature 20 Nov. 58 A body which is changing 
its speed every.. hundredth part of a moment or what we 
call continuously, 1881 Maxwett Electr. & Magn. 1.6 A 
quantity is said to vary continuously, if, when it passes from 
one value to another, it assuines all the intermediate values. 

Continuousness (kfntiniz,asnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The state or quality of being con- 


tinuous ; continuity. : 

1803 W. Taytor in A/onthly Mag. XV1. 224 These two 
narratives are drawn up with that continuousness, that art- 
less wondering honesty.. which migbt be expected. 1851-9 
Darwin in Adm. Alan. Sci. Eng. 281 The continuousness 
and form of the strata, 1887 Contemp. Rev. May 727 Con- 


| 


| 


CONTORT. 


tinuousness of influence is as mucb a factor in education as 
specific acts of teaching. 

Continute, obs. erron. f. CoNTINUATE AA. a. 

{Continuum (kfntiniz,jm). P/. continua 
(-4). [L.; neuter of covtinuzs, i.e. ‘a continuous 
body or thing’.} A continuous thing, quantity, 
or substance; a continuous series of elements 
passing into each other. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. i. (ed. 2) 40 The fusible 
salt draws the earth and infusible part into one continuum. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. w. iv. 327 The admirable ac- 
commodation of the several Parts of the Humane Body to 
make up one Continuum. 1865 Grote Paso I. i. 13 There 
could be no continuum: each numerical unit was distinct 
and separated from the rest by a portion of vacant space. 
21878 Lewes Study Psychol. (1879) 133 To these animals 
{the wolf and dog] the external world seems a continuum 
of scents, as to man it is a continuum of sights. 1886 J. 
Warp in Encycl. Brit. XX. 51/1 \ Psychology) All possible 
sensations of colour, of tone, and of temperature constitute 
as many groups of qualitative continua. . ; 

Contir-, obs. f. CoUNTER-, e.g. in comtirmont. 

Co:nt-line. [Of uncertain derivation: it has 
been suggested that cov¢é isa variant of Cant sd.1} 

1. ‘ The spiral intervals formed between the strands 
of a rope, by their being twisted together ’. 

1848 G. BippLecomBe Art of Rigging 10. 1874 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech. 612 Cont-line .. in worming..is filled up with 
spun yarn or small rope, which brings the rope so treated to 
a nearly cylindrical shape. 

2. ‘ The space between the bilges of two casks 
stowed side by side’. 

1867 SmytH Saclor’s Word-bk. 

Conto (kgnto). In 6-7 counto. [Pg. conto=It. 
conto, OF, cunte, F. compte:—L. computus: see 
Count sb.} In Portuguese, a million ; hence, short 
for a million reis, worth in Portuguese currency 
about £220, in Brazilian a little more than half 


that amount. 

1601 Hak tuyt tr. Galvano’s Discov. World (1862) 14 He 
neuer. .left off to raise and to augment the yerely rent vnto 
acounto. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade Prod., A Portuguese 
word for million; a conto of reis (1000 milreis) is usually 
expressed thus roco$000. 1889 7zes (weekly ed.) 13 Dec. 
15/1 The sum of 5,o00contos (£550,000). 1890 Daily News 
25 Jan. 5/5 Tbe money being subscribed in Brazil. The 
capital is stated to be 200,000 contos of reis, or over 20 
millions sterling. 1891 Scot. Leader 13 May 6 (Lisbon) 
1200 contos of reis of new silver money coined in virtue of 
last Friday's decree. 

Contoise, erron. f. CoINTISE, QUAINTISE, 

* 1864 Boutett Heraldry Hist. & Pop. (ed. 3) 267. 

Contor: see Conpor. 


Contorniate (kgntf'1ni,Zt), a. and sé. [f. It. con- 

torno circuit, contour: so F. contorniate adj. fem.]} 

A. adj. Of a medal or coin: Having a deep 
furrow round the disc, within the edge. 

1692 O. Waker Grk. & Rom. Hist. 25 Medals Contor- 
niate, tho of a bad Master, are rare. 1855 Hopkins & 
Rimsavutr Organ (1877) 12 A contorniate coin of the Em- 
peror Nero. 1889S. W. Stevenson Dict. Rom. Coins s.v., 
Contorniate medals present this peculiarity, that there is 
scarcely ever any apparent connexion between the obverse 
and the reverse. , : 

B. sé. A medal (or coin) having such a furrowed 
circumference: applied by modern numismatists 
to certain brass pieces of Nero and other Roman 
emperors, the purpose of which is uncertain. 

1823-5 T. D. Fossroke Excyci. Sea (1843) 973 Contor- 
niates..are mostly between two and three inches [in] dia- 
meter. 1850 Leitcn tr. Alaller's Anc. Art § 207. 198 The 
contorniati distributed at public games. 1889 S. W. STE. 
venson Dict. Rom. Coins s.v., All writers appear..to agree 
in considering that contorniates were not of the nature and 
value of money.. All contorniates are of brass. 

Conto'rniated, contou:rniated, ///. a. 
prec. adj. . 

1727-51 CHamMBerS Cyc/. s.v., All we have remaining of 
these contourniated medals, seem to have been struck about 
thesame time. 1730-6 BaiLey (folio), Contourniated. 1823 
in Crass. eae 

| Contorno (kento‘me). [It. conéorno circuit, 
Contour, f. contornare to turn together, compass 
about, put a thing round another (cf. med.L. cox- 
torudre to round off well), f. L. con- + tornare to 
turn in a lathe, round off, make round, f. forms a 
turning-lathe.] Contour, outlinc of a statue or 
other work of art. 

1758 Jounson /dler No. 76 ? 3 His mouth full of..the 
sublimity and grand contorno of Michael Angelo. 1781 
Map. D’Arsiay Diary I. 325 For a background and con- 
torno, who comes up to Mrs. Thrale? 

Contorsion, obs. form of ConTORTION. 

Contorsive (kgntp-asiv), a. [f. L. contorszes, 
alleged variant of cov¢ortzus (sce CONnTORT) + -1VE.] 
Of contorting quality or tendency. ; 

1819 H. Busk Vestriad 1. 500 His eye contorsive bent a 
thousand ways. 1819 — Dessert 711 Or with scored viscera 
contorsive rue The deleterious trash that vintners brew. 


+Contorrt, 7//. a. Obs. [ad. L. contort-ws pa. 
pple.: see ncxt.] Twisted, contorted. 
1570 Levins A/axip. 173 Contort, contortus. 
Contort (kdntg-t), v. [fF 1. contort- ppl. stem 
of contorquire, f. con- + torguére to twist.] 
1. ¢vans. To twist, twist together or round itself ; 
to draw awry; to distort greatly by twisting. 


CONTORTED. 


1622 [see Contorted]. ¢1715 Curvne (J.), Spires con- 
torted into small spheres. 1736 Amory Buucle (1770) I. 193 
These .. fleshy fibres are contorted and bound about with 
..Spiral ramifications .. of the nerves. 1846 Hawtnorne 
Mosses t.i, 10 The variety of grotesque shapes into which 
_apple-trees contort themselves. 1852 9 Topp Cyct. Anat. 
Iv. 948/1 The cord is thereby contorted into a spiral. 1855 
Bain Senses § /nt. i. ii. § 2 11864) 121 The features are vio- 
lently contorted. 1879 Lockyer Elem, Astron. iii. 79 The 
sedimentary rocks have been .. bent, contorted, or twisted 
to an enormous extent. ; 

fig. 1836-7 Sin W. [kaminton Aletaph. (1877) I. xi. 197 
Contorted from their established signification. 1864 Bown 
Logie vii. 192 Both halves of the reasoning are contorted. 

+2. To hurl forth asa missile or argument. Oés. 

¢ 1562 Apr. Parker Def Priests Marriages 165 For it may 
be well verified of you that ye contort to another: He that 
is once ouer his shoes, forceth not afterward how deepe he 
wade in.the myer, 

Contorted (kpntp ited), Af/. a. 
-ED.] 

1. Twisted, esp. twisted together or round itself ; 
drawn awry or out of shape by a twisting action. 

1622 Massincer Mire. Afart. v. i, VIl..hang thee In a 
contorted chain of icicles, In the frigid zone. 1674 J. 
Wricut tr. Seneca'’s Thyestes 1o What makes Thee menace 
thus with thy contorted Snakes? 1774 Pennant Zour Scot. 
tt 1772, 165 The rocks are contorted. 1794 Martyn Xons- 
seau’s Bot, xxv, 368 The legumes are contorted. 1878 
Brack Green Past. v. 37 All over his contorted visage. 

Jig. 152 Gaute J/agastrom. 70 Whether those deriva- 
tions..be not contorted, jejune. ridiculous. f 

2. ot. ‘ An arrangement of petals or eorolline 
lobes, when each pieee, being oblique in figure, 
and overlapping its neighbour by one margin, has 
its other margin in like manner overlapped by 
that whieh stands next it’ | Zveas. Bot. 1866). 

1760 Evtis in Phit, Trans. LI. 934 Contorted flowers, 
that is. those monopetalous flowers, whose lobes, or sections 
of the limb of their petals, turn all to the right hand. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora p.xv, Convolvulacez:.. corolla. . plaited 
and contorted in bud. ; 

b. Contlorted-convolutive adj.: econvolute with 
some degree of contortion. 

1830 Linney .Vat, Syst, Bot. 218 The zstivation..on ac- 
count of the lateral and somewhat contorted twisting of the 
nearly equal segments, contorted-convolutive. 

Contortedly, a/v. [f. pree. + -L¥2.] 
eontorted or twisted manner. 

1856 Ruskin od. Parnt. 1V. vy. x. $ 2 Not irregularly 
and contortedly..but straightly. 

Contortion (kfntg-1fon). Also 7-8 -torsion. 
[ad. L. contortion-em, n. of aetion f. contorguére : 
see Conrort v, Cf. F. contorsion (Paré, 16th e.).] 

1. The action of twisting or writhing; the faet 
of being twisted ; distortion by twisting. 

1611 Cotcr., Cotorsion, A contorsion; a wrything, etc. 
1615 Crooxe Body of A/an 68 It giueth a forme. .answere- 
able to it owne contortions, 1658 Sir T’. Browne Gard. Cyrus 
ili, 50 Wherein the Leaf and Roots may shoot right without 
contortion or forced circumvolution. 1773 Mrs. CHarone 
Improv, Mind (1774) 1 109 We strive. .toalter ourselves by 
ridiculous contorsions of body. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., 
Prudence Wks. (Bohn) I. 96 The contortions of ten cruci- 
fied martyrs. 1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 215 Contortion 
and dislocation of strata..due to squeezing at the sides. 

Jig. 1874 Manarry Soc, Life Greece v. 157 The most vio- 
lent contortions of grammar. 

2. The product of contorting; a contorted con- 
dition, state, or form. 

1664 Power £xf. Philos. 1.8 The Probe which you see 
lyes in her mouth in spiral contorsions, wound up like a 
spring. 1818 Mrs. Surtrey Frankenst. xvi. (1865) 199 
His face was wrinkled into contortions too horrible for 
human eyes t behold. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vii. 105 The 
curious contortions of the rocks. 

Jig. 1869 J. Martineau Fss. Il. 45 The deductions. .are 
only so many contortions of the original definitions. 

Contortionist (kpntg-sfonist). [f. pree. + -1sT.] 
Oae who professes and praetises contortion. a. 
A gymnast or performer who throws his body into 
contorted postures. b. An artist whose work 
exhibits eontortions. @. One who econtorts or 
twists the sense of words. 

1859 CornwaLuis New Work I. 323 Cremorne Gardens.— 
Wanted, male and female Equestrians, Tumblers .. Acro- 
batic Performers, Contortionists. 1885 A/anch. E.xam. 11 
Feb. 5/3 Yo their extraordinary ability as contortionists 
they add some musical talent. 1887 Spectator g Apr. 491/2 
Some confirmed jokers,—verbal contortionists. 1889 Sir F. 
LeicuTon in Vimes 11 Dec. 7/4 He is the most turgid con- 
tortionist whose work it has been my fortune to see. 

+ Contorrtious, a. Obs. [f. Contortion: see 
-ous.] Affeeted by eontortions. Hence +Con- 
tortiousness, ‘writhedness, the state of being 
eontorted’ (Ash 1775). 

1730-6 Bairy (folio, Cuontorteousness, wreathedness. 
Hence in later Dicts. 

Contortive (kpntp-itiv), 2. [f. L. consort- ppl. 
stem of contoryucre + -1VE.] Tending to or causing 
eontortion ; characterized by twisting. 

1859 C. Dresser Aud. Bot. 245 Vhe inner margin of each 
leaf is covered by the outer margin of the next: in this 
case their arrangement is couvolute..Some authors call this 

form of zstivation contortive. 

Contorto-, combining form of L. contortus 
twisted together ; as in Contorto-foliaceous a. 

1848 Dasa Zooph. 492 Explanate, contorto-foliaceous .. 
folia clustered into a broad clump. 


{f. pree. + 
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Contortuosity (kyntp:tinp'siti). rere. [f. I. 
contortus (see ContortT,, aftcr fortudsttas Tor- 
TuosiTy.] The condition of being twisted together 
or round each other ; intricate twistedness. 

1868 Contemp. Rev. 1X. 282 The peculiar contortnosity, 
twistiness of beech roots. 

Contortuplicate (kyntgiti7-pliket), @. ad. 
L. contortuplicat-us, {. contortus twisted together 
+ plicatus folded.] (See quot. 1869.) 

1816 Cocenrooke in Asiatic Kes. X11. 539 Cotyledons two, 
unequal, alinond fleshy, thick, chrysaloid-contortuplicate. 
1859 Gray Lessons Bot. Gloss., Contortuplticate, twisted 
back upon itself. j 

+Contortu'plicated, f//. a. Obs. [f. as 
pree. +-ED.] ‘Twisted and entangled. 

1648 Petit. “astern Assoc. 30 ‘The snarl'd, and contortu- 
plicated affairs of the State. 

Contour (kprntives, kgntiie-n), 5b. [a. F. contour, 
f. contourner (cf. F. tour, tourner, and Turn), in 
artistie sense = It. conforno: see Contorno.] 

1. The outline of any figure: a. introduced as a 
term of Painting and Sculpture; sec. the line 
separating the differently coloured parts of a design. 

1662 Evityn Chatcogr. Wks. v. (1805) 315 Penning the 
contours and outlines with a more even and acute touch. 
1686 Actionsy Painting [lustr. Expl, ‘Terms, Vhe Con- 
tours of a Body, are the Lines that environ it, and inake 
the Superficies of it. 1697 Evetyn Vienisin. vi. 201 A per- 
fect Medal has. .its Contours neatly trimm’d..and carefully 
preserved. 1706 Piituirs s.v., In painting and carving, 
contours are the outward lines of a picture or figure. 1823 
P, Nicuotsos Pract. Burld. 152 To draw the contour both 
of the plan and elevation. 1829 Scorr Anne of G. ii, 
The whole contour of her form... resembled that of Minerva. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vi. § 13. 175 The shadows are 
employed only to make the contours of the features 
thoronghly felt. 1879 Roop Chromatics xviii, 312 Contours 
consisting of several lines of gold and silver, white and 
black, are often used to separate colours that do not har- 
monize particularly well together. 

b. Perfeetion or artistic quality of outline. 

1780 Jounson Let. A/rs. Thrate 1 May, Yhe exhibition is 
eminently splendid, There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression. 1844 James Agincourt I. 27 That 
sort of full and graceful sweep in all the lines, which 
painters and statuaries, I believe call contour. 1855 Bain 
Senses & (nt. iw. i. § 75 (1864) 453 The sculptor must have 
a keen sense of contour and form. 

Cc. gen.; especially frequent as applied to the out- 
line of a coast, mountain mass, or other topo- 


graphieal feature. 

1769 Phil. Trans. LIX. 498 The symbols have passed 
from a contour sufficiently regular, to sone lines oddly as- 
sembled. 1791 Newte Zour Eng. & Scot. 211 Their streets, 
or lanes, are crowded and narrow, and their general contour 
is irregular, 1802 Pravrair /ffustr. Hutton. Th. 101 Its 
broken and abrupt contour..determined by the action of 
the sea, 1867-77 G. F. CHamarrs Astron. nu. i. 190 In 
1848 Arago saw the dark contour of the Moon. 1878 Hux- 
Ley PAystogr. 16 The undulating line indicates the general 
contour of the surface of the country. 

+2. Conchol. <The spiral that forms the shell, and 
winds round its columella or axis’. Ods, 

1755 Geutl, M/ag. XXV. 31. : 

+3. A‘round’ (of amusements, or the like). Oés. 

1784 Denonement 36 Fidgeting about from one demure 
employment to another forms the whole contour of my 
sprightly amusements. 

4. Comb. Contour-feathers, -hairs, the feathers 
or hairs which form the surface and contour of an 
animal, as distinguished from those whieh lie 
closer to the skin and do not appear on the 
surface. Contour line, a line representing the 
horizontal contour of the earth’s surface at a given 
elevation. The eontour line of a mountain at a 
given height represents the edge of a horizontal 
plane eutting the mountain at that height. <A 
series of such lines at suecessive elevations laid 
down on a map shows the elevations and depres- 
sions of the surface. A map in whieh this is done 


is a Contour map. 

1844 Axstep Geol. II. 238 The laying down on the maps 
a system of what are called contour-lines; by which is 
meant lines of equal altitude above a certain standard level. 
1861 Zines 7 Oct., An accurate map of his fields.. with con- 
tour lines of level by which road-making, drain excavation, 
etc., may be laid out. 1862 R. II. Patterson Ess. Hist. & 
Art 122 Look at the Contour map of Europe in Johnston’s 
Physical Aus. 1878 Huxtey Pdysiogr. 14 Where the 
ground is very steep the contour-lines run close together. 

Contour (kpntiier, wv. [f. pree. sb.] 

1. frans. To mark or furnish with eontour lines. 
2. To earry .a road, ete.) round the eontour of a 
hill. Ilenee Contowring wd/, 5b.; also attrib. 

1871 Proctor Light Sc. 280 In true contouring regular 
horizontal lines. are traced overa country. 1879 C. C. Kine 
in Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 92 2 For contouring it is 
simply necessary to keep the plummiet vertical through the 
zero point. 1890 HaLLett 1000 J/iles 431 The cart-road to 
Maymyo, a place 24 miles to the east of Mandalay, has had 
to be contoured to 44 miles, and ascends in this distance 
3300 feet. 1890 Catalogue of Scientif, [nstrum., Contour- 
ing Glass or Hand Level for direct vision. 

Contourb, early form of ContTurRB v. 

Contonred (kfntiieid), pp/. a. [f. pree. + -ED.] 

+1. Rounded in outline. Ods. 


1725 Braptey Fam. Dict, Ul. s.v. Lettuce, The Green 
(Lettuce] have very large and contour'’d Leaves. 


CONTRA-. 


2. Furnished with contour lines. 

1890 A theneui 13 Sept. 59/1 A contoured map of Equa. 
torial Africa. 

|Contourné kontwrme, a. Mer, [i r.3 pa. 
pple. of contonrner to turn about : ef. Coxtorno,] 
‘Turned about, z.c. towards the sinister or left. 

1929-51 Cuamuers Cyct., Contourne, in heraldry, is used 
when beasts are represented standing, or ruuning, with 
their faces to the sinister-side of the escutcheon. 1864 
Bourret. Meratdry [Hist. & Lop. xiv. § 1 ‘ed. 3) 160 A lion 
rampant, contourné, 1868 Cussans //er. xx. 260 All Charges 
(except those intended to be contourné). 

Contourniated, variant of ContorNniaTED. 

Conto-xicate, humorous perversion of INTOXI- 
CATE. 

1654 Gavtow Pleas. Votes i. iv. 47 They think him a little 
contoxicated ‘as they say). 

|| Contra (kp:ntra), adv., prep. (sb.) [L.. contra 
adv. and prep.; in its origin the ablative ease fem. 
of an obs. adj. stem *conf’e)r- a comparative from 
com, com, prep.: ef. citra, extra, intro, ultra, and 
Ing. after. or the sense ef. OL. wid with, 
against, wder- against, equivalent to comfra- in 
composition, as in wider-secgan = contra-dicere. 
From philosophieal and legal language, the L. 
word has passed into a restricted Knglish tse.] 

A. prep. 1. Against. Chiefly in the phrase 
pro and contra (now gencrally abbreviated to con , 
‘for and against’ (the motion, proposal, etc.). 

1450 Henrvson Mor. Fab., Tale of Doe 73 Contra and 
pro, strait argumentis thay resolve. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cchiii.* 327 A grete altercacyon among wryters of this 
mater pro and contra. 1560 Rot.anpv Crt. Venus iv. 20 
In questionis baith in Contra and Pro. 1605 Bacon -idz. 
Learn. 1. vil. § 15 See the subtilties of Aristotle, to take a 
matter both wayes, Pro and Contra, etc. _ 

b. In this sense it is often elliptically taken as 
a sé., and nay have a plural. 

1563-87 Foxr A. & J/. (1684 LIL. 210 Afier much Pro and 
Contra, they all consented. @ 1613 Overnury 4! 1¢/e (1638) 
125 His whole life is spent in Pro and contra. 1635 Iley- 
wood /frerarch. vi. 351 And Pro's and Contra’s, not to be 
refuted. 1884 Atheneum 23 Aug. 230.2 He weighs care- 
fully the pros and the contras. 

+2. Against. Sc. Ods. 

1640-1 Airkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bh. (1855) 92 For 
doeing of executione contra onie persone quhatsumever. 

B. adv. On the contrary, to the contrary, 
eontrariwise. 

1362 Lanai. P. Pf A. 1x. 16 ‘ Contra’, quod I asa Clerk. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 70 If inserted it did not con- 
clude, but it might be proved contrya, and the verdict might 
find it contra. 

+b. as adj. Contrary. Ods. 

1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. I. 374 Contra tyde rynnand fra 
land to land. 

C, sb. 

1. The contrary or opposite; in Book-keeping, 
the opposite side or column of an account ; es. 
the right-hand or eredit side, in which the liabili- 
ties of the trader appear. Also ¢ravsf. 

Per contra, \t. ‘over against, against, opposite ’ i Florio), 
is commonly used in the sense ‘on the opposite side of the 
account, on the other hand, as a set-off". See Per. 

1648 Hamilton Papers \Camden) 176 He is satisfied and 
laboures the contra. 1849 Sh. Nat, Hist., Mammalia lV, 
82 The European beaver..displays the same manners and 
building propensities as its transatlantic brethren; and per 
contra, the thinly scattered beavers, near the settlements in 
America are solitary animals, dwelling in burrows hke the 
scattered few along the Rhone. 1891 .Vod. Commercial 
Usage, We enclose acct. sale of wool, for the nett proceeds 
of which we credit you £ . . . and, per contra, we debit you 
with the amount of your draft for £... 

2. A thing which is against another ; a crossing 
vein in a mine. 

1778 W. Pryce Jin, Cornudb. 105 All veins crossing each 
other, may be termed Contras in respect of each other. 

b. Henee as wd. 

1778 W. Pryce A/tu. Cornud. 318 When two Lodes run 
across, the one, or either of them with respect to the other, 
is called a Caunter, or Contra, for they run caunting, or 
contra-ing each other. 

Contra-, prefix. The L. adv. and prep. contra 
(see pree.. eame to be used in composition ; this 
use, rare in el. L., was mueh extended in late L. 
and Romanic. In the modem Romanie langs., 
the prefix retains the L. form, except m Fr., where 
it has duly become contre-. In words taken into 
English from OF., this became CounteErR-, which 
is the predominant form of the prefix: covfre- 
appears in a few non- naturalized words from 
modem Freneh. But in words derived directly 
from L. or It., or formed after these, comtra- is 
retained, with the following uses : 

1. In L. comtrd, construed adverbially with certain 
verbs, tended at length to be written in eombina- 
tion, as contra dicere, later contriadicere, ‘to speak 
on the opposite side’, henee *to speak in opposi- 
tion (fo a statement or person)’, and so ‘ to eon- 
tradiet’ ; contrad-ponere to place on the opposite 
side, to counterpose ; contrd-scribere to write oppo- 
site, to conntersign ; cotrd-venire to come in the 
opposite direction, oppose, whenee to contravene. 


CONTRA-. 


The later tendency has been to treat the prefix 
prepositionally, so making the compound trans- 
itive. Werbs and esp. verbal ceria of this 
type are numerous in English: cf. comtra-acting, 
«distinguish, -divide, -colluctation, -rotation, etc. 

2. In late or med.L, contra- was used in prepo- 
sitional combination with an object, as in contra- 
juris =Gr. mapavopos, contrary to law. This was 
much developed in Romanic, and extended to the 
formation of sbs., e.g. in 16the, It. contraéando that 
which is against proclamation or statute, contra- 
band, contrapelo what goes against the hair or 
grain, contrastomaco, etc. Eng. has several adjs. 
so formed, and some sbs., as contra-civil, -focal, 
-vational, -regular, -scriptural, contraregularity, 
etc. 

3. Contra- is used in Romanic to indicate a thing 
made or acting against, in opposition to, in reply 
to, or as a substitute for, another of the same kind. 
Probably these were orig. akin to class 1, but in 
course of time some of them tended to the notion 
of class 2: cf. 16the. It. contralettera reply or 
opposition-letter, covtvamzro an opposition wall, 
contramina an opposition mine, covtrascarpa a 
counterscarp, and many terms belonging to attack 
and defence; contramaestro the master’s mate in 
a ship, contratossico, contraveleno counterpoison, 
antidote; cf. cotra-approach, -proposal, -remon- 
stvance, etc.; but the ordinary Eng. repr. is COUNTER. 

4. In It. covtva is used esp. in musical terms, perh. 
starting from contrapunto counterpoint (which in 
its general sense belonged to 2 or 3). Thus covtra- 
basso. contralto, contratenore, parts marked on the 
stave alongside of (above or below) and opposite 
to the éasso, alto, tenore, etc. 

In the names of musical instruments and of organ- 
stops it denotes a pitch of an octave below; as 
in CONTRABASS; Contrafagotto, the double 
bassoon, also an organ reed-stop of similar tone ; 
Contra-bourdon, Contra-gamba, Contra-haut- 
boy, Contra-posaune, names of organ-stops an 
octave lower than the ordinary doxrdon, gamba, 
etc. ; so Contra-octave, the 16 ft. octave of the 
organ, or the corresponding octave on other in- 
struments. 

1877 STAINER Organ iii, Stops. .Contra Hautboy..Contra 
Posaune..Contra Bourdon. 1880 Grove’s Dict. Alus. 1. 
153/2 Beethoven never fails to employ it {the bassoon} 
largely, reinforcing it in some works by the contrafagotto. 
1881 C. A. Epwarps Organs 156 {The] Contra Gamba is a 
16 ft.open metal stop. 1885 Athenzum 7 Mar. 319/3 The 
part was..played on a tuba, but a contrafagotto would.. 
have more nearly approximated to the effect intended. 

(In mod. It., a single consonant following coxtra is 
doubled, e. g. contrabbando, contrabbasso, contrappunto, 
contrammina, etc. In dealing with the words historically, 
the older 16-17th c. spelling, being tbat whicb came into 
contact with Eng., has been used.) 


+ Contra-acting, f//. 2. Obs. [ContRa- 1.] 
Acting in opposition: cf, CouNTERACT, 

1665 J. SautH Old Age (1752) 73 These. .have no antago- 
nist grinders, nor contra-acting milstones. 

Contra-alto, obs. form of CoNTRALTO. 


Contraband kgntrabzend), sé. anda. Also 
6 contrabanda, 6-9 counterkand, 7-8 contre- 
band. [ad. Sp. contrabanda smuggling, a. It. con- 
trabando (now contrabb-) ‘ unlawful dealing against 
law or proclamation’ (Florio), f. contra against + 
éando proclamation, statute:—late L. éandunz, 
bannum: see BANDON, Ban. The F. contrebande 
(from Sp. or It.) gave the 16~r7th c. Eng. forms 
counter-, contre-; but the actual form in coztra- 
appears to have come directly from the contraband 
traffic with the Spanish possessions ¢ 1600.] 

A. sb. 

1. Illegal or prohibited traffic ; smuggling. 

@1529 SKELTON /mage Hypocr. Wks. III. 368 For her 
within his lande Shoulde be no counterbande. 1g§99 Hax- 
Luyt Voy. 11.224 They that goe for Ormus carrie no Pepper 
but by Contrabanda. 1774 Burke Armer, Tax. Wks. 1842 
I. 157 This folly has thrown open folding-doors to contra- 
band. 1789 Lp. AuckLanb Corr, 11861) I1.195 To prevent 
my Carrying away piastres, which is a great article of con- 
traband. 1873 Mortey Rousseau II. 54 The whole trade 
in books was a sort of contraband. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. 
V1.65 There was littlesmuggling orcontraband among them. 

2. Anything prohibitcd to be imported or ex- 
ported; goods imported or exported contrary to 
law or proclamation; smuggled goods. (Also 
humorously for anything stolen.) 

1599 Haxivuyt Voy. II. 1. 223 All the Spices and drugs 
that are brought to Mecca, are stollen from thence as Con- 
trahanda. 1713 OckLry Acc. Barbary 121 They deal in 
Gold, Silver and Brimstone, and all manner of Contrabands, 
viz. Grass, Iron, Marble. 21845 Hoop 7o Grimaldix, Thy 


partridge body, always stuffd With waifs, and strays, and 
contrahands ! 


3. (In full Contraband of war.) Anything (csf. 
arms, stores, or other things available for hostile 
purposes) forbidden to be supplied by neutrals to 
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belligerents in time of war, and liable by the law 
of nations to be captured and confiscated. 

1753 Scots Mag. Mar. 121/1 They are carrying contraband 
totheenemy. 1804 W. Taytor in Axx. Rev. 11. 306 Con- 
traband of war will always be seized by the powerful. .during 
a blockade. 1826 Kent Covnon, (1873'1. vil. 136 It is natural 
that tbey should desire to diminish the list of contraband 
as much as possible. 1861 Bricut Sf. America 4 Dec., As 
to Messrs. Slidell and Mason being or not being contraband 
the General answers for it .. that they bore that character. 
1879 Lussock Addr. Pol, & Educ. vii. 129 With the excep- 
tion of contraband of war. 

4. U.S. Used during the American Civil War 
for; A negro slave, esf. a fugitive or captured 
slave; from a decision of Gen. butler in 1861 that 


such slaves were contraband of war. 

1862 W. H. Russett in 77#es 27 Mar., The first intima- 
tion received by tbe Federal forces .. came from a contra- 
band, anegroboy. 1862 Gitmore in Reminisc. Abolitiontst 
vi. (1877) 189 You will at once send to my quarters the four 
contrabands, John, Abel, George and Dick. 1863 W. 
Puitiirs Speeches xxiv. 545 ‘hat victory was planned in 
the brain of that contraband. 1 D. B. FRANKENBURGER 
in W.F, Allen's Ess. & Monogr. 11 The destitution and 
grotesque humor of contrabands in camp and school. 

B. aaj. [attrib. use of the sb.] 

1. Prohibited by law, proclamation, or treaty, to 
be iniported or exported : as contraband goods, etc. 
So contraband trade, trader: trade, or a trader, in 


contraband goods. 


1656 CromweLt Lef#t. 28 Aug., To prevent the coming of | 


any materials for shipping, or other contraband goods into 
Cadiz. 1699 Benttey Pal. 350 To what purpose should 
he declare by Law such Goods to be contraband? 1753 
Scots Mag. Mar. 112/2, If the neutral sbips had carried on 
any contraband trade. 1769 H. WaLpoce Lett. to Montagu 
cexlvili, Plate ..is not counterband in its metallic capacity, 
but totally so in its personal. 1814 Map. D’Arsiay HVaz- 
derer V.17 Men.. from beyond seas, with counterband 
merchandize. 1851 D. Jerrotp St. Giles xiv. 140 A large 
sympathy for contraband traders. 1872 Yeats Growth 
ae 345 Spain tried to diminish the vast contraband 
traffic. 

2. fig. Forbidden, illegitimate, unauthorized. 

1686 Burnet Trav. iii. (1750) 146 A contraband Nobility. 
1706 Cottier Ref?. Ridic. 190 The ill Consequences these 
counterband Praises have. 1771 FRANKLIN Axfobiog. Wks. 
1840 I. 81 All expressions of positiveness were after some 
time made contraband. «1797 H. Watpote Geo. /I (1847) 
III. iv. 96 Zeal in propagating counterband metaphysics. 
1820 Soutuey Lzfe Wesley II. 478 Sucb an experiment 
migbt have cost a contraband preacher his life. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Contrabandage, Contra- 
bandery, Contrabandi:sm, system or practice of 
contraband traffic, smuggling. See also next. 

1885 Birmingh. Weekly Post 14 Feb. 812 A regular 
system of contrabandage is kept up, to the loss of the Go- 
vernment. 1843 /ait’s Mag. X. 546 The gestes et faits of 
the heroes of Vraeschoot contrabaudery. 1865 Padi Afad/ 
G. 19 Aug. 11 Thanks to thee, thou bold, true son of Massa- 
chusetts, author of the new dictionary of contrabandism— 
Major-General Benjamin F. Butler. 

Contraband, v.! Also 7 counterband. ff. 
prec. sb.] 

+ 1. trans. ‘To import goods prohibited’ (J.), to 


smuggle. Obs. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav. 87 Christian shippes .. are there 
also searched for concealed Slaues, and goods contrabanded. 
1666 Lond. Gaz. No. 68/4 One Huzee..had liberty to Lade 
home with such Goods as were not Counterbanded. 1700 
Dryven Fadles Pref. Wks. iGlobe) 495 Let them be staved 
or forfeited, like counterbanded goods. 1730 Ba1ey (folio’, 
Contraband, contrabanded goods. 

+2. To declare contraband, to prohibit. O4és. 

1678 BuTLer //ud. 1. 1. 693 The Law severely contra- 
bands Our taking business off Men’s hands. 

3. intr. To smuggle. sovnce-zse. 

1862 CARLYLE Fredk. Gé. (1865) IL]. vin. iv. 23 Scoundrel, 
what do you want ; contrabanding in these seas? 

Hence Co‘ntrabanded ///. a. 

1626 CocKxeram, Confrabanded, uncustomed. [See also 1.] 

+ Contra-band, v.2 Obs. rare. [f. ContRa- 
+ BAND v.2] trans. To drive or bandy back. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. 484 In a single combat against 
me..his Fistula {little fist] was contra-banded with a fist. 

Contrabandist (kp ntrabs:ndist). [ad. Sp. 
contrabandista: see CONTRABAND and -1ST.] One 
who carries on contraband traffic ; a smuggler. 

1818 Topp, Contrabandist, he who trafficks illegally. 
1828 Lanpor Is. (1853) I. 332/1 Plunderers and contra- 
bandists. @1859 MacauLay Hist. Eng. V.52 It was proved 
that one of the contrabandists had provided the vessel. 

Jig. 1839 Macinn in Fraser's Mag. XX.257 One of the.. 
approved tricks of the plagiary trade.. which gives the con- 
trabandist all the credit of the appropriated passage. 

| Contrabandista (kp:ntrabzndista). [Sp. ; 
f. contrabanda: see prec.] = prec. 

1832 W. Irvinc A/haméra 11. 195 ‘It is a deserter,’ said 
one; ‘A contrabandista,’ said another. 1880 MULHALL 
Progr. World 424 A large vagrant population of idlers, 
gypsies, and contrabandistas. 

attrib, 1832 W. Irvine Adhambra I. 19 We travelled in 
true contrabandista style. 

Contrabass ‘kg-ntrabé's). A/us. [ad. 16th c. 
It. contrabasso ‘now con/rabéb-), F. contrebasse.: 
see CONTRA- 4, and Bass. Occasionally used in 
the It. and F. forms, or adapted as CouNTERBASE. ] 

1. The largest instrument of the violin class, the 
DovBLE-BAss, uscd to add the lower octave to 
the bass in the orchestra. 


CONTRACT. 


1598-1611 FLorio, Contrabasso, a counterbase, be it voice, 
string, or instrument. 1813 T. Bussy Dict. Afus. (ed. 4), 
Contra-Basso (Ital.), the instrument called the Double 
Bass. Contra-Bass \Ital.', the lower Bass. 1867 Cornzh. 
Mag. Jan. 28 The cornet is a contrabasso, the ophicleide. . 
becomes a tenor, the trombones are sharp violins. 1879 
Scribu. Mag. X1X. 903/1 This term [‘the strings’] is un- 
derstood to mean .. tbe violins, the violas, the violoncellos 
and the Contra-basses or double basses. ; 

2. Applied to instruments of other kinds taking 
a similar part; chiefly attrzb. as contrabass posaune 
a kind of trombone, contrabass tuba the bombardon. 


(Grove Dect. ALus.) 

1834 Jus. Library Nov. Suppil., As a contra-basso to the 
trombones, it [the double-bass ophicleide] will not be found 
less useful. 

Contrabassist (kpntrabzsist). 
-Ist.] One who plays the contrabass. 

1884 Pail Mall G. 18 June 4/1 The arrangements and 
composition played by the great contra-bassist. 1887 /did. 
16 June 4/1 The famous duet between tbe favourite violinist 
and the phenomenal contre- bassist. 

+ Contra-ci-vil, a. Ods. [ContTRa- 2.] Con- 
trary to what is civil or pertaining to citizens. 

1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 49 The tongues of Times tell us 
of ten Preter-royall Usurpations, to one contra-civill Re- 
bellion. 

+ Contra-collucta‘tion. O¢s. [ContrRa- 1.]- 
Wrestling or struggling against. 

1674 Petry Disc. Dupl. Proportion 130, 1 suppose, tbat 
.. by Contra-colluctations they ballance each other. 

+ Contra-co'nscient, 2. Obs. [f. Contra- 2 

+L. conscientia CONSCIENCE: cf. consctent.] 
Against conscience. 

c1625 T. Apams /IVés. (1861) I. 249 (D.) The most repro- 

bate wretch doth commit some contraconscient iniquities. 


+ Contraconscie‘ntious, 2. Os. ff. as 
prec.: cf. consctenticzs.] = prec. Hence + Con- 
traconscie’ntiously adv., against conscience. 

1648 Jenxyn Bidind Guide iv. 71 You dealt very contra- 
conscientiously to say so. 1649 Licutroot Batt. Wasps 
Nest Wks. 1825 I. 422 He wickedly and, it is to be feared, 
contra-conscientiously wrests and wrings in John xiii. 

Contract kpntrekt), 5.1 Also 4-5 contrait, 
-tra3t, 4-6 -tracte, 6 Sc. contrack. [a. OF. con- 
tract, now contrat = Pr. contract, It. contratto, ad. 
L. contract-us (u- stem), f. contract- ppl. stem of 
L. contrahére to Contract. Formerly contra‘ct.] 

1. A mutual agreement between two or more 
parties that something shall be done or forborne by 
one or both; a compact, covenant, bargain ; es/. 
such as has legal effects (see 2); a convention 


between states. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Friar’s T.8 In punysshynge. .Of chirche 
Reues and of testamentz Of contractes and eek of lakke of 
sacramentz. 1483 Caxton Goéd. Leg. 206/1 In lystris was 
a contracte which he losed and redressid. 1552 Lynpesay 
Tragedy 197 Had we with Ingland kepit our contrackis. 
Our nobyll men had leuit in peace and rest. 1758 JoHN- 
son /dler No. 1 » 9, I make no contract, nor incur any 
obligation. 1790 Burxe Fr. Rev. 143 Society is indeed 
acontract. 1872 E. Peacock Afabel Heron I. viii. 123 He.. 
faithfully carried out the terms of his contract. 1884 Staz- 
dard 28 Feb. 5/1 The stipulation..might find its place in 
any contract between friendly Powers. 

b. esp. A business agreement for the supply of 
certain articles or the performance of specified 
work at a certain price, rate, or commission. 

1602 Carew Cornwadi (1811) 422 A new contract for the 
tin. 1710 STEELE Tatler No. 3 P 6 Contracts are entered 
into with the merchants of Milan, for a great number of 
mules. 1765 Ann. Reg. 136 It was completed within two 
or three weeks of tbe time allowed by the contract. 1856 
Emerson £ug. Traits, Cockayne Wks. (Bohn) II. 67 George 
of Cappadocia. .got a lucrative contract to supply the army 
with bacon. 1873 J. S. Puittirs Metadiurgist’s Comp. (ed. 
2) 479 The contracts for the sinking of the shafts, driving 
levels, etc. 1882 Besant & Rice Chafé. of Flee? 1. iii. (1883) 
13 [He] became a master builder, and made great sums 
of money by taking city contracts. 

ce. Phr. According to, by contract, etc. 

1535 CovERDALE Ezra ix. 14 We haue..let go thy com- 
maundementes, to make contracte with the people of these 
abhominacions. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 311 
And now was the Austrian forces, (according to contract) 
joyned with the Polanders. 1666-7 Dennam Direct. to 
Painter \. xii. 28 Falmouth was there, I know not what to 
act; Some say ‘twas to grow Duke too, by contract. 1798 
Wo corr (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wks, 1812 {V. 417, I 
think it must have been built by contract. 1863 Resxin 
Munera P. (1880) 136 Let our future sieges of Sebastopol 
be done by contract. i 

d. ‘A writing in which the terms of a bargain 
are included’ (J.). 

1611 Biste 1 Afacc. xiii. 42 Then the people of Israel began 
to write in their instruments, and contracts, in the first yeere 
of Simon the high Priest, etc. 1680 C’rrss MANCHESTER 
in Hatton Corr. (1878 219 A paper under his owne hand 
being found, a contract made to the divell. 

2. In a legal sense: An agreement enforceable 
by law, a. An accepted promisc to do or forbear ; 
b. An agreement which effects a transfer of pro- 
perty ; a conveyance. . 

¢1386 (see 1]. 1491 Act 7 /fen. VII, © 24 Inhabitauntes 
..whiche had. true cause of accion for .. obligacions, con- 
tractis and other laufull causes 1513-4 det 5 Hen. VIT/, 
c. 1 Preamb., Notaries..to..recorde the Knowlege of all con- 
tractes, bargeyns, convencions, pactes and agrementes made 
. Within the seid Citie. 1641 7e7ves dela Ley 82 Contract 
is a bargaine or covenant betweene two parties, where one 


[f. prec. + 


CONTRACT. 


thing is given for another. 1767 Brackstone Comin. 11. 
442 A contract..is thus defined: ‘an agreement, upon suffi- 
cient consideration, to do or not to do a particular thing’. 

1845 Stemen Laws Lug. 11. 55 There is in strictness a 
distinction between a promise and a contract; forthe latter 
involves the idea of mutnality, which the former does not. 

e. The department of law relating to such 
agrcements. 

1861 Maine duc, Latv (1876) 304 The society of our day 
is mainly distinguished..by the largeness of the sphere 
which is occupied..by contract. 1879 Sir W. Anson (/77/c), 
Principles of the English Law of Contract. 

3. spec. as to marriage. a. The aet whereby two 
persons take each other in marriage. 

1315 Suorenam 62 And 3yf ry3t contrait is y-maked 
Wy3thoute wytnessynge. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 
V1. xiii, (1495) 197 In the contracte of weddinge a man 
hyhotyth*and oblygith hymself to lede his lyfe wyth his 
wyfe wythout departynge. c1q00 Fhrce Atugs Cologne 
(1886) 132 He schal make a contrait, a Matrimonye bitwix 
be Emperouris sone of Rome and be Emperouris doughter 
of Tartaryn. 1432-0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 355 Thei make 
not lawefulle contractes in matrimony. 1548 lla. Chron. 
244b, The tyme of lawfull contract of mariage is not yet 
come. 1707 Miece Sf. G4. Brit., /red. (1718) 5 Those that 
dwell in towns seldom make any contract of marrige with 
those in the country. 1757 Bi.ackstone Comm. 1. 432 Our law 
considers marriage in no other light than as a civil contract. 

b. Formal agrecment for marriage ; betrothal. 

1sst Act 2 & 3 Edw, V/, c. 21 Under colour and pretence 
of a former contract made with another. 1600 Suaks. 4. 
¥Y. L.in. ii. 332 [Time] trots hard with ayong maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 
1622 Bacon //en. V/F, 81 Which defect (they said) though 
it would not euacuate a marriage. .yet it was enough to make 
voide acontract. 1678 Bunyan /’/gr. 1. 218 ‘Fhe contract 
between the Bride and the Bridgroom was renewed. 1847 
Tennyson Princ, tv, 390 You have our son..give him your 
hand: Cleave to your contract. 

ce. The instrument of agrecment for a marriage, 
the settlement. 

1814 Scott Ld. of /sles wv. xxvii, Till at my feet he laid the 
ring, ‘he ring and spousal contract both. 1818 Cruise 
Digest ed. 2) 1. 232 ‘Fhe father and son are parties to the 
marriage contract, 

+4. The action of drawing together, or condi- 
tion of being drawn together ; mutual attraction. 

¢1607 Donne Let. Ste //. Goodere, Lett. (1651) 58 Nearer 
contracts tban general Christianity, had made us so much 
towards one. 1626 Bacon Syfva § 944 Whereupon followeth 
that Appetite of Contract, and Coniunction, which is in 
Louers. 1654 WintLock Zootomia 337 Nothing more de- 
thrones the mind of man, than the flatteries of a woman: 
or that contract of Hearts without which no wedlock. 

+5. ? Dealing, device. Obs. 

1583 A. Kine tr. Camsius’ Catech. 39 All unlauchfull .. 
vsurping of vthir mens geir be thift .. vsurie, inust winning, 
decept, and vther contractis. ; 

6. attril. and Comb. Often in the sense, ‘ Done, 
made, or supplted by econtraet,’ with connotation 
of low prtee and inferior workmanship, as contract 
work, contract job,.contract shoes, contract prices. 

1665 Sir W. Coventry in Pepys’ Corr. 280 by what time 
each contract-ship building may be ready. 1818 Art Pre- 
serv. Feet 195 A contract shoe, which perhaps falls in pieces 
before his day’s march is half over. 1888 Pad? J/al/G. 2 
Oct. 6/1 These vessels are to be completed within. .one to 
two years from the contract dates. 

Contract (kpntrekt), pp/. a. and sé.2 [a. OF. 
contract, var. of contrait:—1., contract-us, pa. pple. 
of contrahére : see next.] = CONTRACTED. 

+A. as fa. pple: a. sce CONTRACT v. 3, 53 
b. see Contract v. 7-9. Now arch. or poetic. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T, » 260 Whan the soule is put in 
oure body, right anoon is contract original synne. 1540 
Act 32 Hen. VIF, c. 38 § 2 Such mariages beyng contracte 
and solemnised in the face of the church. 1§94 Suaks. 
Rich. JF, m. vii. 179 For first was he contract to Lady 
Lucie. 1647 H. More Song of Sou? i. 1. 1. xxii, The. . pre- 
possessing prejudice, that I Perhaps may have contract. 

b. ¢ 1400 Lanfrauc’s Cirurg. 223 Pe lyme pat it servede 
fore schal be contract, 1513 Brapsnaw St. iWerdurge 1. 
2253 His handes and his fete .. Were sodenly smytten, 
made lame, contracte also. 1545 Raynotp Byrth of Afau- 
kynde 7x Bycause the place is contracte together agayne. 
1773 J. Ross Fratricide 1. 37 (MS.) With limbs contract 
through bitterness of pain. 1854 Syp. Dosett Balder xxiv. 
172 The painful limbs, contract with pangs. 

B. as adj. + @. Narrowed, limited, abbreviated, 
condensed, ete. : see Contract v. 9. Obs. 

1s61 Even Arte Nautg. uu. xix. 50 His beames shew 
them selues contracte, or gathered together & short. 1608 
D.'1. Ess. Pol. § Mor. 16 Vhis contract world of our frayle 
and humaine bodies. 1621 T. Beprorp Sine nuto Death 
10 Something more contract he is then Aquinas, 1647 H. 
More Song of Sout u. 1. 1v. vi, What judgeth so but envie, 
and v2in pride, And base contract self-love? 1686 Goap 
Celest. Bodies To Rdr. 3, 1 might have been more contract 
perhaps. . 

+b. Of the body or limbs: Drawn togethcr, 
shrunken (with paralysis, ete.), Ods. 

¢ 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode in. xxviii.(1869) 5 Thanne j go 
speke with the trewaundes, and make hem to seem embosed, 
or contract, or deff, or dowm. 1460 CarGrave Chrou. 291 
He was so contracte, that his body was scarce a cubite of 
length. 

+e. Arith. Of numbers: Restricted to some 


particular objeet ; eonerete. Obs. 

{1ss7 Recorpe MWhetst. Aij, That nomber is contracte 
from his generall libertie of signification, which is bounde 
to one denomination, as in saiyng 10 grotes.] 1600 T. Hyuur 
Arte Vulgar Arith, ix. § 107 Number is first diuided..In 
number abstract and number contract. 
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+d. Logic. Abridged, abbreviatcd : sce quots. 
1605 «A. Wotton Answ. Pop. Articles 4 A simple syllo- 
gisme is cither contract, or explicate. 1628 ‘TI’. SpENcER 
Logick 261 A contract Syllogisme, is when the argument. .is 
so applyed to the particular question, that it is the antece- 
dent in hoth parts; and the assumption affirmed. 
e. Gram. Marked by contraction ; = CONTRACTED 


5d. 

1751 Westy Wks, (1872) X1V. 112 Most verbs in me are 
formed from Contract Verbs. 1884 Hapiey & ALLEN Grhk, 
Gram. § 410 In the optative active, contract verbs have 
generally -ty- in the singular. /és. § 412 Seven verbs in 
-aw take y instead of a in the contract forms. 

C. as sb. 

+1. A person whose limbs are contractcd or 
shrunken (cf. B. b); a paralytte. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428/3, xiii contractes or fylled 
wyth paralysye were by the same restoryd in good helthe. 

+2. An abridgemcnt, compendium, epitome. 

a1657 R. Lovepay Left. (1663) 259 That there may be 
room enough for something else, oc it thus in contract. 
1667 Wattis in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Wen (1841) Il. 476, 1 
am not for making the book bigger. .[it] being intended for 
a manual or contract. 

3. Gram., etc. A contracted form or word; a 
contractton, abbrevtation. 

1669 Gare Crt. Gentiles 1.1. iii. 20 Now it is very evident 
that the name XIENA is but the contract of Canaan. 1884 
Haptey & ALLEN Grk. Gram. § 41 In contracts of the first 
and second declensions, a short vowel followed by a. .is ab- 
sorbed : ogré--, dora. 

Contract ikgntrakt), vw [f. L. contract- ppl. 
stem of contrah-e to draw together, f. con- + 
trahére to draw. The ppl. adj. contract was much 
earlter in use, and prob. helped to introduce the 
vb.; for some time contract continued to inter- 
ehange with contracted, not only in the pa. pple., 
but also in the pa. t. F. costracter also appeared 
in the 16th e.] 

I. To agree upon, make a contraet, engage. 

1. ¢vans. To agree upon, establish by agreement, 
to undertake mutually, or entcr upon (a) a con- 
vention or treaty, (6) a legal or business engage- 
ment. Now rare exc. as in 3. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 245 They sent..a league indented. .in 
the which it was contracted and agreed, etc. ¢1555 Harrs- 
FIELD Divorce Hen. V} [7 (1878) 241 There is emption and 
vendition contracted as soon as the parties be condescended 
upon the price. 1s99 Haxtuytr Moy. Il. 1. 143(R.) We 
haue contracted an inviolable amitie, peace and league with 
the aforesaid queene. 16304. Yohusou's Kiugd. & Comunw, 
464 They contracted their owne conditions in despight of 
that whole Armie. @1680 Butter Rew. (1759) I. 202 As- 
sume the legal Right to disengage From all, it had con- 
tracted under Age. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /ndia 11. 
411 He steadily persisted in declining to contract any sub- 
sidiary alliance. 

b. llenee, 70 contract fricndship, acquatntance, 
etc., which passes into sense 4, q. Vv. 
+c. In a bad sense: Yo conspire, plot. Ods. 

1618 CHapMan //estod 1. 370 Whom rude Injury delights, 
and acts That misery and tyranny contracts. 1633 J. Done 
tr. Fist. Septuagint 93 What men do and thinke with 
themselves, or what they plot and contract with another, 

2. intr, To enter into an agreement or contract, 
esp. a business or legal engagement. 

1530 PAtsGr. 497/1, I contracte, | covenaunt with one upon 
condyscions. 1§97 Hooker Ecc? /'o/. v. Ixiv. § 4 That in- 
fants may contract and covenant with God, the law is plain. 
1677 Hate Contempl. 1. 124 It was but Reasonable and 
ee for him {Adam] to contract for all his Posterity. 1700 

RYDEN Fudles(J.), But first contracted, that, if ever found, 
His head should pay the forfeit. 1746 in Col. Kee. Pennsylv. 
V.42 The Supplies contracted to be deliver’d them from 
this port. 1863 Fr. A. Kempte Aesid. tn Georgia 70 Two 
planters. have contracted to buildacanal. 1891 Laz Times 
Rep. LXI11.765/1 The defendants were liable as principals, 
as they had contracted in their own names. 

b. Const. for (a piece of work, an article to be 
supplied, etc.). 

1651 Hoppers Leviath.1. xv. 75 The value of all things 
contracted for, is measured by the Appetite of the Con- 
tractors. 1676 Evetyn J/em. (1857) Il. 115 This Dutch- 
man had contracted with the Genoese for all their marhle. 
1796 Hull Advertiser 14 May 2,'2 Such joiners as wish to 
contract for the pewing of Aldbrough church. 1845 M«Cut. 
Locit aration u. i, 11852) 421 When government goes into 
the money-market and contracts for aloan. 1890 W. Besant 
Demoniac iii. 29 In the good old days of railway making, 
when the founder of the family engineered, contracted, and 
constructed on the largest scale possible, 

ce. Zo contract cneself out of: to free oneself 
from, divest oneself of, by entering into a eontraet. 

1879 Daily News 20 Sept. 3/3 The landlord contracting 
himself out of the Agricultural Holdings Act. 1891 Law 
Rep., Weekly Notes 432 Vhe company had contracted itself 
out of the right to wind up voluntarily. 

3. spec. as to marriage. @. /rans. To constitute 
marriage by contract; to enter into marriage. 

1530 Patscr. 497'1, I contracte matrymonye with one, 
Je ne fiance. 1§85 GREENE Menaphou \Arb.) 92 They all 
concluded to passe into Thessaly, to contract the marriage 
twixt Pleusidippus and the daupater of the Thessalian 
King. 1625 Hevuin JJrerocosenos 95 Charles the eight, 
who contracts a marriage with the Orphan. 1638 /’enz?. 
Conf, vii. (1657) 121 The Greek Priests sinned not in con- 
tracting marriage. 1708 J. Cuampertayne St. Gt. Brit. 
(1745) 361 Banns are always asked before marriage can be | 
contracted. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's fist. Ref. 11. 403 | 
lt were better for the priesthood to contract matrimony | 
than to live with women of ill fame. 1885 Law Ref. ry | 
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Q. B. Div. 80 She was of unsound nrind and incapable of 
contracting marriage. 

b. trans. and reff. To betroth, affianee, engs ge 
(two persons, or onc person fo another); fass. to 
be hetrothed or ‘engaged’. arch. + 6). Vo enter 
tnto a matrimonial contract with. Ods. 

1536 Druru, Occurreuts (1833) 21 Vpoun the xxvj day 
of November, the kingis grace was contractit on the 
eldest doclhter of the King of France. 1599 ‘Tnysxe 
Auimadz. (1865) 15 Since the prince was oulye slenderly 
contracted, and not maryed, to her. 1605 720 Unnat. 
Murthers in J. VP. Collier /dlustr. &. Bk. Pop. Lit, 1. 29 
Mauaister Browne with his owne handes contracted his onely 
daughter to Peter. 1606 G. Wloopcockr] tr. AAist. Jasttue 
1.13h, His daughter Margaret, first contracted with the 
King of France, and then refused, was married to l’hilli- 
bert. 1611 Suaks. MWrut. 7. 1v. iv. 4o1 Contract vs fore 
these Witnesses. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 84 Fhat no 
Deaconship or Presbytership is given among them, except 
first they have contracted a Virgin. 1734 tr. A’oddin's Auc. 
Hist, 1V.1x. 260 ‘Fwo of the ea citizens of Sparta 
contracted theniselves to his two daughters. 1775 Siuecinan 
Rivals 1. ii, We were contracted before my father’s death. 
1871 If. Atnswortu Fower //ill 1. v, What would Lady 
Rochford think of her, if she knew she was contracted to 
this man? 

Jig. c1600 Suaks. Sonn. i, But thou contracted to thine 
owne bright eyes. 

e. intr. ‘To enter into a matiimontal eontract. 

1660 Jer. Taytor Duct, Dudbit, iii. 5 (Latham) Although 
the young folks can contract against their parents’ will, 
yet they can be hindered from possession. 1765 BLack- 
STONE Coma, 1. 552 Kirst, they must be willing to contract 
. Secondly, they must be ahle to contract. 

II. To enter into, incur, become involved in, 
acquire. 

4. To contract friendship, acquaintance, etc., 
was origtnally said of the two parties entering into 
sueh mutual relations (sce sense 1); whenee, of 
onc party, ‘to form, cnter tnto, or beeome engaged 
in’ sueh a relation. 

1953 EpEN 7 reat. New fad, (Arb.\28 A further frendship 
by this meanes contracted. 1598 Bacon Sacred Mediz. iv. 
\Arb.) 107 It is the Charitie of Publicanes contracted by 
mutuall profite and good offices. 1623 Bincuam Nenophou 
120 Cleander. .vsed Xenophon with all kindnesse, and con- 
tracted hospitalitie with him. 1634 W. Tirwuyrt tr. Ba/zac’s 
Lett. 205 We ought to contract perfect love with honest 
men. 1773 1. JEFFERSON Corr, Wks. abe I. 195 The small 
acquaintance which | had the pleasure of having contracted 
with you. 1861 Hucnes Tout Brows at Oxf. vii. 1889) 57 
To feel that he was contracting his first college friendship. 

5. To enter into, bring upon oneself (involun- 
tarily), incur, catch, acquire, become infected with 
(somethtng noxtous, as discase, + misehief; bad 
habits orconditton; + danger, trisk, + blame, guilt). 

1598 Barckrey Felic. Man (1631) 627 The common 
opinion of happiness .. is contracted by the fall of our first 
parents. 1607 Torsett Serpeuts (1653) 613 She eateth Rue 
..to avoyd all the poyson she contracted in the combat, 
1628 Hospes Thucyd. (1822) 106 You must stand the danger 
you have contracted. 1654 R. Coprincton tr. //ist. /e-stiue 
425 Demetrius..contracted as much contempt by his sloth, 
as his Father had [contracted] hatred by his pride [cf. 221]. 
1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Scé. 82 Under whom they contracted 
new and worse errors. 1667 Preys Déary (1879) 1V. 3co And 
he contract the displeasure of the world. 1691 ‘I’. H{ate] 
alice. New Iuvent. p. cviii, Thereby contracting dangerous 
Colds, Coughs and Catarrhs, 1700 Drypen Fadles, Gd. 
Parson 86 Well may the baser brasscontract arust. 1746-7 
Hervey Medit. (1818) 166 The woods seem to contract a 
sickly aspect. 1840 Macautay Clive 91 He had con- 
tracted several painful distempers. 1866 Geo. Exviot 
F. Holt (1868) 21 She had contracted small rigid habits of 
thinking and acting. 1877 Moztry Cutz. Serr. viii. 172 
One who has contracted guilt. 

b. Ina neutral or good sense: To take on, ac- 
quire, get for oneself (a habit, quality, condition). 

1691 T. H{ace] Ace. New /uzent. 94 The wasting .. of 
Sheet-Lead by the heat and moisture contracted between it 
and the plain it lyes on. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 160 P 11 
He had contracted the Seriousness and Gravity of a Privy- 
Counsellor. 1717 Pore Ep. Zervas16 Like friendly colours 
.. each from each contract new strength and light. 1749 
Cuesterr. Let/. 11. 283 Contract a habit of correctness and 
elegance. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. (1862) Hl. iv. vil. 116 
Their flesh contracts an agreeable flavour of garlic. 1853 
Ropertson Sevzez. Ser. 11, xxi. 273 We cannot help contract- 
ing good from such association. 

6. To ineur (a liability or obligation, esf. a debt). 

1650 [see b]. 1719 W. Woon Surv. Frade 67 For the Debt 
to Foreigners, tho’ near Thirty Years Contracting, is not 
..more than Five Millions. 1724 R. Fat.coner | oy. & Esc. 
(1769) 82, 1 am going to pase Debt..which was contracted 
at my Birth. 1803 Jane Porter Fhaddeus xii. (1831) 10% 
To defray what he had contracted would nearly exhaust 
his all. 1839 Atison //is?. Europe 1. ii. §93. 217 The loans 
contracted Vee amounted to 530,000,000 francs. 

+b. To bring o# a person(acebt. guilt ete). Ods. 

16so Furcer /'¥sgaht iv. tli § 31 This is a new debt of 
later date, contracted on themselves by their infidelity. 
1657 Baxtrr Acc. Pres. Fh. 12 No sinne of a Believer .. 
doth so much as contract on the person a guilt of death or 
any punishment. 

III. To draw tog< ther, concentrate ; to narrow, 
limit, shorten. 
+7. To draw or Lring (things) together, ecolleet, 
eoneentrate, combine in one. O/s. 

1620 VENNER } fa Rectaviii. 179 Much meat doth contract 
to the stomacke the spirits..for the concocting ofit. a ea 
Donne (VJ.), Why love among the virtues is nut known; It 
is, that love contracts themallinone, 1644 If. Parknr 7s 
Pop. 57 As the people were more contracted, so they migl.t 
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the more easily consulttogether. 1647C. Harvey School of 
Heart Wks. (1874) 110 All that the world containes in this 
one tree Contracted is. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Iron Age 
165 The king contracted formidable forces neer Sedan. 1728 
Newton Chronol. Amended 176 Theseus contracted those 
twelve cities into one. 1782 Sir J. Reynotps Désc. xi. 34 
By contracting into one whole what nature has made multi- 
farious. 

-tb. fig. Obs. 

1611 Tourneur AZ. Trag. 1. iv. 30 With a purpose so 
Contracted to that absence. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 
187 He having his Spiritual Senses well disposed. .contracts 
his Affections upon Heaven and Happiness. 

8. To draw the parts of (anything) together; to 
cause to shrink; to knit (the brow). 

1602 SHaks. Ham. 1. ii. 4 Our whole Kingdome To be 
contracted in one brow of woe. 1607 — 77707 1. i. 257 
Aches contract, and sterue your suppleioynts. 1651 LoveLt 
Hist. Anim. & M1in.157 [Herons] tly holding their legges 
backwards and their necks contracted. 1797 Bewick Srit. 
Birds (1847) 1. 169 By contracting the muscles of the head. 
1863 Geo. Exiot Romo/a 1. viii, The companion .. whose 
brow is never contracted by resentment or indignation. — 

9. To reduce to smaller compass as by drawing 
together ; to diminish in extent ; to narrow, shorten. 

1626 Bacon Sy/va $ 266 You contract your eye, when you 
would see sharply. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius iv. 125 The 
tyde is contracted in a narrow passage between two lands. 
1697 Potter Awtig. Greece ut. xvi. (1715) 135 The Sails 
were contracted, dilated, or changed from one side to 
another. 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 104 The jutting shores that 
swell on either side Contract its mouth. 1786 W. Gitpin 
Observ. Pict. Beauty (1783) 11. 221 The rocks, contracting 
the road. 1869 Puitiirs MVesuz. viii. 228 This eruption 
contracted the area of the lake very sensibly. 
ref. 1664 Power L£xf. Philos. 1. g There is a white 
Film or Bladder, which continually contracts and dilates 
itself. 1711 Appisox Sfect. No. 127 P 10 A Touch of your 
Pen will make it contract itself, like the Sensitive Plant. 
1774 Gotpsm. Vat, Hist. (1776) VIII. 183 That power they 
have of lengthening and contracting themselves at pleasure. 

b. fg. To make smaller, reduce in amount, 
diminish the extent or scope of; to narrow. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iii. § 7 He that cannot contract 
the sight of his mind as well as disperse and dilate it, 
wanceth a great faculty. @1665 J. Goopwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) 19 It is the nature of grief to contract the 
heart. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 56 He hopes shortly 
to contract his expence. 1750 JoHNson Ramébter No. 
49 » 7 Selfishness has contracted their understandings. 
1878 Hux.ey Physiogr. 37 The natural discharge at Thames 
Head is now contracted. 

ce. fig. To restrict, limit, confine. 

1570 Bittincstey Excéid vu. Introd. 183 What otber 
thing is in musicke entreated of, then nomber contracted to 
sound and voyce? 1639 Heywoop Lond. Peaceable Estate 
Wks. 1874 V. 370 Time so contracts us, that we cannot 
dwell On all. 1663 Gersier Coxnsel 15 The reason also 
for contracting the Balconies within the upright of a 
Colum. 1872 Yeats Grow#/ Com. 56 The ban which con- 
tracted its civilisation within fixed limits that could not be 
extended. 

+d. To abbreviate, abridge, condense; ref. to 
speak or write briefly. Oés. 

1603 Be. Bartow Confer, Hampton Crt.in Phenix 1721 1. 
139 The Sum and Substance of the Conference. .contracted 
by William Barlow. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 
28 My Lords, tyme being spent I will contract myselfe. 
1653 Cromwete in Select. Hart. ATisc. (1793) 372 Seeing 
you sit here somewhat uneasy..I shall contract myself, 
with respect to that. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 121 What he 
writes of the Haggard Falcon is contracted out of Latham. 
1726 SHeLvockE /oy. round World 2, 1 shall endeavour to 
contract my relation. 1753 Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 
104 You may, Sir, contract whatever you may judge proper, 
and make what Use you please of this my Letter. 

e. Gram. To shorten (a word, syllable, etc.) 
by combining or eliding some of its elements. 

1605 CampEN Rem. (1637) 74 Contracted from Honoricus. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 99 Jehoshua, in process of time 
contracted to Jeshuah. 1751 Jonson Xawmbler No. 92 ?9 
The syllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleasure. 1871 Rosy Lat. Gram. 1.ix. § 222 U+e and uti 
are contracted into u in some cases of substantives with u 
stems. 1884 Haptey & ALLEN Grk, Gram. § 38 A close 
vowel before an open is seldom contracted. /ézd. § 409 
note, [In Homer] verbs in -ow are contracted as in Attic. 

intr, 1884 /bid. § 37 note, The Ionic .. has uncontracted 
forms in very many cases where the Attic contracts. 

f. Pros. (see quot.) 

1884 Haptey & ALteN Grk. Gram. § 1080 Resolution and 
Contraction.—Many kinds of verse allow. .the use of a long 
syllable in place of two short ones, which are then said to 
be contracted. ; 

10. intr. (for reff.) ‘fo become smaller in extent 
or volume; to narrow, shorten, shrink. 

1641 Witkins Math. Magick 1. v. (1648) 182 Like the 
fins of a fish to contract and dilate. 1731 ARBUTHNOT 
Aliments \1..), [It] gives room to the fibres to contract. 
1850 TyNDALL Géac. u. xxxi. 409 In passing from the solid 
to the liquid state, ice, like bismuth, contracts. 

fig. 1764 Gotpsm. Trav, 184 But calm, and bred in ignor- 
ance and toil, Each wish contracting fits him to the soil. 

Contractable (kfntre'ktab’l), a. [f. Con- 
TRACT v. + -ABLE.} Liable to be contracted or 


acquired as a diseasc or habit. 

Afod, Diseases contractable by contact. 

© See also CONTRACTIBLE, 

Contractant (kfntre-ktant). rave. [a. F. 
contractant (16th c.), sb. from pr. pple. of coz- 
tracler to CONTRACT; see -ANT.] A contracting 
party. 

1875 T. D. Wootsey /ntrod, Internat. Law 242 Trading 
sesse!s of any of the contractants, under convoy. 
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+Contracta‘tion. Oés. Also 6-7 contrat-. 
(a. F. confractalion (16th c.), n. of action from 
contvacter to CONTRACT, make engagements, etc.] 

l. Mutual dealing, bargaining, trading. . 

1555 [see b]. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. 1¥. India 65 An har- 
bour was not sufficient for his Navie and contratation. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea ‘1847) 144 In this iland of 
Mocha we had communication and contratation with the 
inhabitants. 1648 Gace IVest Jd. xii.(1655) 55 But for Con- 
tractation it is one of the richest Cities in the World. 1658 
Puituips, Contractation, Contratation. 

b. Contractation- house: an exchange or 
treasury in Seville where contracts were made in 
connexion with the West Indian trade. 

1555 Even Decades 175 Siuile where yowre maiestie haue 
yowre house of contractation for those partes. [/did. 
Pref. (Arb. 50’, A house in the citie of Siuile cauled the 
house of the contractes of India.] 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. IV, 
India Pref. 3, 1 have in the Contractation house in the citie 
of Sevill..the summe of thirtie thousand Duckets. 1596 
Raceicu Discov. Guiana 99, 1 doubt not but to see in 
London a Contratation house of more receipt for Guiana, 
than there is now in Ciuill for the West indies. 1725 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6409/1 Instances made by the Contractation- House 
and the Traders of Seville. 

2. The action of contracting or acquiting. sae. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Alor. 909 ‘R.) The contractation 
and apprehension cf one and the same quality. 

Contracted (kfntrektéd), pf/. a. [f. Con- 
TRACT UV, +-ED 1.} 

1. Agreed upon, established by contract. ? Oés. 

1589 GREENE Arcadia (Arb.) 30 Our olde contracted 
amitie. 1593 SHaKs. 2 Hem. IJ, 1. i. go Heere are the 
Articles of contracted peace. 

+2. Betrothed, affianced. Oés. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 197 Her new contracted husband. 
1596 SHaks. 1 Hew. /V, iy. ii. 17, 1 .. enquire me out con- 
tracted Batchelers, such as had beene ask’d twice on the 
Banes. 1611 Cotcr., Ousclage, that which a contracted 
man giues to his affanced or future wife. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunatk, ut. 145 A gentleman of a noble familie riding .. 
with his contracted Lady in a chariot. 

3. Incurred, acquired ; see ConrTRACT v. 3. 

1640-4 in Rushw. /77st. Coé/. (1692) 11. 1. 18 Their long 
Contracted Honour in their Blood. 1665 GLANvILL Scefs. 
Sci. i. 4 A self-contracted wretchedness. 

+ 4. Drawn together, collected ; combined, united. 

1609 Tourneur Fux. Poeme g Which with contracted 
cloudes did interpose. 1611 — Ath. Trag.1. ii, That we 
should breathe but one contracted life. 

Drawn into smaller compass; narrowed, 
shortened, shrunken, etc.; see ConrTRact v. 8, 9. 

1603 Dekker Grissif (Shaks. Soc.) 3 We.. do not throw 
On these, your pastimes, a contracted brow. 1697 DryDEN 
Virg. Georg. m1. 729 When the contracted Limbs were 
cramp'd. 1786 W. Gitpin Obdserv. Pict. Beanty 1, 112 
Narrow contracted vallies. 1812 raminer 7 Dec. 782/2 
The eldest bas a contracted arm. 1883 G. Liroyp £46 & 
Flow 11. 274 He sat in a somewhat contracted position. 

b. fig. Condensed, concise. 

isos W. C[.arke] Polimanteia Rijb, Daniell, whose 
sweete refined muse, in contracted shape, were sufficient 
amongst men, etc. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 274 
There was a .. contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1654 
WurtLockx Zootomia 150 How do Solomons Proverbs (for 
contracted sense) mist Seneca? 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. 
(1714) 1. 134 There is a strange Felicity in his Style .. he is 
Contracted and Fluent, Subtie and Clear. 1818 Jas. Mite 
Brit. India 111. i. 26 A very contracted summary of the 
voluminous records. 

c. fig. Limited in extent, narrow, restricted ; 
+ having narrow sympathies, views, ete. (ods.). 

1jro SHartess. Charac. (1737) I11. 304 The contracted 
Genius. .the Narrowness of such a Mind. 1765 T. Hutcu- 
inson Hist. Col. Mass. 1. i. 151 He was of a more catholic 
spirit .. but.. grew more contracted. 1796 Jane AUSTEN 
l'ride & Prej. ix. (1813) 209 They were obliged to give up 
the Lakes and substitute a more contracted tour. 1830 
D'Israeut Chas. /, 111. ii. 19 The horizon of a Court is but 
a contracted sphere. 1862 Lp. BroucHam Srtt. Const. iv. 
57 The attendant evils of petty, contracted ideas. 

da. Gram.and Phonetics. Shortened by combina- 
tion or omission of sounds or letters. 

1824 L. Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 174 This change 
is nothing more than a contracted preposition prefixed, 
1871 Rosy Lat. Gram. u. xxii. § 662 Apparently 77rr7tat, 
disturbat, are used as contracted perfects in Lucretius. 

Contra‘ctedly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 

1. Ina contracted or shortened manner ; concisely; 
by contraction : see prec. 5. 

1611 Cotcr., Serrément, closely .. contractedly, restrain- 
edly. c¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 104 (1810) 97 Crediton, 
contractedly Aerfon, 1653 ASHWELL Fides A fost. 78 The 
same Father .. sets downe the Creed more summarily and 
contractedly. 1668 WiLkins Read Char. m1. v.315 When they 
write contractedly. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V1. 
258 Named Ullesheim, or more contractedly Uelsen. 1816 
G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan Idol. 1. 305 A mere variation of 
Gihon, pronounced contractedly Gawn. 

‘+ 2. By contract or agrecment. Ods. rare. 

1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea Pref. g All these things I 
had contractedly done by the master, wardens, and assist- 
ants of the Trinity House. 

Contra‘ctedness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
The statc or quality of being contracted. 

1659 H. More /azto7t. Soul 226 Vhe Contractedness of 
the Soul in Infancy. «1697 SoutH 12 Serm. 11. 195 

3revity, or Contractedness of Speech in Prayer. 1757 
Jounstone in Phil, Trans. L. 546 The hardness and con. 
tractedness of her pulse. 1875 Comtemp. Rev. XXVII. 115 
Their religion. .had little breadth, but was redeemed from 
mere ecclesiastical contractedness. 


CONTRACTION. 


Contractee (kp:ntrekt7). [f. Contract + -£e.] 
A person with whom a contract is made. 

1875 Poste Gaius mi. (ed. 2) 432 The cases in which a 
contractor could bind a principal to his contractee. /0id., 
He was suable by the contractee. 

Contracter : see ConTRACTOR. 

Contractible (kgntre-ktib’l , 2. Also 7 -able. 
[f. L. type *cordractzbilis, f. contract- ppl. stem of 
contrahcre . see -BLE.} Capable of contracting or 
drawing together ; contractile. 

1651 H. More in Anthus. Trixnmph. (1656) 266 A spirituall 
substance .. dilatable and contractible. 1678 Cuvwortu 
/utell. Syst. 1. v. 833 Which Outward Extension, is .. not 
to be Accounted Body because Penetrable, Contractable, 
and Dilatable. 1852-9 Topp Cycé. Anat. IV. 1058/1 Their 
quick contractible power. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. § 6 
Vhe heart is rhythmically contractible. 

Hence Contra‘ctibleness, Contra:ctibi‘lity. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio', Contractilleness, capableness of 
being contracted. «1735 ArsutHNoT (J.), By this con- 
tinual contractibility and dilatability: by different degrees of 
heat. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics ut. i. 83 The greater ex- 
pansibility or contractibility of brass than iron. : 

Contractile (kfntrektil, -tail), a. Chiefly 
LDhys. [a. F. contractile, f. L. contract- ppl. stem 
of contrahire + -1LE: ct. ductile.) . 

1. Having the property of contracting or Craw- 
ing together ; capable of contracting. 

1706 Puiriirs ‘ed, Kersey), Covfractile, a Term made 
use of by some Physicians, to express such Muscles, and 
other Parts of the Body as are contracted. 1793 BEDDors 
Observ. Calculus, etc. 171 The irritable or contractile, im- 
properly called the muscular fibre. 1848 Carpenter Aviv. 
Phys. 19 The contractile tissues, by which the movements 
of plants are produced. 1872 Huxiey //ys. ii. go The sub- 
stance of the heart is contractile. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contrac- 


tion; producing contraction. 

1725 N. Ropinson 7%. Physick 66 Those Vessels com- 
pos'd of Fibres that have a Contractile and Distractile 
Power. 1739 Exiz. Carter tr. Algarotti on Newton (1742) 
II. 170 Involving it in his contractile and expansive Forces. 
1836 Topp Cyc, Anat. 1. 603/1 The contractile action takes 
place in every direction. 1873 W. Lees Acoustics ut 1. 82 
‘The enormous contractile force of iron, 

Contractility (kpntrektiliti). [ad. mod.F. 
contractilité, from contractile; see prec. and -1TY.] 
The quality or property of being contractile; 
capability of contracting; chiefly in Phys. as the 
characteristic property of muscular tissue, etc. 

1799 Bepvoes Contrib. Phys. & Aled. Knowledge 535 The 
contractility of the lymphatic vessels. 1836 Topp Cycé. 
Anat, 1. 101/2 The contractility of the pupil. 1879 Car- 
PENTER A/ental Phys. 1. ii. § 30 The contractility possessed 
by the Muscles. 

Contracting (kgntrektin), v4/. sd. [f. Con- 
TRACT v.+-ING+.] The action of the verb Con- 
TRACT (in various senscs). 

1585 Asp. SANDYS Sez. (1841) 50 God cannot be better 
served, than if by law yerestrain this unlawful contracting. 
1637 Heywoop Ama & Ph. Wks. 1874 VI. 316 Many virgins 
at their contractings rather consent then speake. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. \xxvi. 311 The contracting of a 
new league with the great King of Portugal. 1668 Hae 
Pref, Rolle’s Abridgm. 5 The contracting of the Laws into 
a narrower compass and method. 1692 Ray Dvssot. Worid 
43 Thecontracting of the Age of the Postdiluvians. 

b. atirzb. Relating to a contract or agreement. 

1649 Jer. TayLtor Gt. Zaemp. ut. xv. 37 The present 
miraculous graces of the holy Spirit were an earnest and in 
the nature of a contracting peny. 

Contra‘cting, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. Entering into a contract or mutual agreement. 

1720 Lond. Gaz, No. 5822'2 The Contracting Powers in 
the said Treaty. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 3.180 In 
the event of any war between the two contracting parties. 

2. That shortens, narrows, etc. (/vazzs. and 7717.). 

1765 Biackstone Comm. 1. 158 It is this ascending and 
contracting proportion tbat adds stability to any government. 
1794 SULLIVAN I’iew Nat. 1. 410 ‘The water is accumulated 
by the opposition of contracting banks. 1877 tr. Zeasse2's 
Cyct. Aled. XV. 482 Our present experience of genuine con- 
tracting kidney. d 

Contraction (kgntre“kfon’. [a. F. contraction 
(13th c. in Littré), ad. L. contraction-em, n. of 
action from contrahére to ConTRACT.] 

I. Related to Contract v. I, IL, 

1. The action of contracting or of establishing by 
contract ; sfec. the action of contracting marriage ; 


+ also, betrothal (oés.). 4 

1598 Hax.uyt Moy. 1. 180(R.) The mutual contraction of 
a perpetuall league and confirmation of friendship. 160 
Suaks. Hawt. ut. iv. 46 Oh such a deed, As from the body 
of Contraction pluckes The very soule. 1630 X. Fohkuson's 
Kingda. & Comnrw. 577 Contraction of peace and friend- 
ship. 1702 C. MatHer A/agn. Chr. 1. ili. (1852) 62 After 
his ‘contraction ’.. unto the daughter of Mr. Wilson, he 
was married unto that gentlewoman. 1885 A. ¢ Q. 28 
Nov. 433 The second marriage .. was probably in 1384, 
though the pardon for its (unlicensed) contraction 1s not 
dated until February 18, 1389. 

+b. =Contractation. Obs. 

1582 LicnerteD tr. Castaneda's fist. E. Ind. 69 a, The 
house appointed for the contraction of the Indias. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Alendoza's Hist. China 74 During the which time, 
the marchants do leaue their contractions and trafickes. 

+e. The action of contracting for (work, or 


goods to be supplied). Ods. 
1599 Haxcuvt Voy, II. 1. 316 The city of Palma, where 
is great contraction for wines, which are laden for the West 


CONTRACTION, 


India & other places. 1691 T. Hate] Ace. New Invent. 
86 Interested in the Manufacture of Mill’d-Lead, and Con- 
traction for the same with the Officers of the Navy. 

2. The action of contracting or incurring (a debt). 

182g M«Cuti.0cn Pol. Econ, mi. viii. 386 Her subsequent 
contests .. having led to the contraction of an immense 
public debt. 1884 Eart Setuorne in Law 7imes Rep. 
8 Mar. 42/2 Anterior to the contraction of the. .debt. 

3. The action of contracting, acquiring, or be- 
coming infected with (a disease, habit, etc.). 

1683 Tryon }iay to Health 72 The Root of all or most 
Diseases is, first, some inward Contraction of matter, caused 
by Superfluity. 

II. Related to Conrracr v. IE. 
+4. The action of drawing together or collecting 


(trans. and intr.). Obs. rare. 

1610 Hedtey St, Aug. Citie of God xi. xxiv. (1620) 468 
As we men of the ayre about vs can make a contraction 
into our owne selues and giue it out againe in a breath. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § A Tears are caused by a Contraction 
of the Spirits of the Brain. 

5. The action or process of contraeting (¢rezs. 
and 7nfr.), or state of being contracted ; decrease 
in length, breadth, extent, or volume; shrinking, 
shortening, narrowing. (The most ustial sense.) 

1589 NasHE Greene’s Arcadia (1626) Pref. 7 To vaunt the 
pride of contraction in euery manuarie action ; insomuch, 
that the Pater-noster..is written in the compasse of a penny. 
1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. u. 261 Feare .. is also 
a contraction and closing vp of the heart. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. £f. 372 The act of laughter which is a 
sweet contraction of the muscles of the face. 1665 PAz?. 
Trans. 1. 49 Measuring the Quantity of the Expansion and 
Contraction of Liquors by Cold. 1707 Curios. in [lusb. & 
Gard. 89 This Contraction of the Sensitive-Plant. 1749 
SmotettT Negicide 1. vii. (R.), The stern contraction of thy 
sullen brow. 1876 Foster Phys. u. ii. (1879) 303 The ribs 
are raised by the contraction of certain muscles. 

b. Path, ‘A term forthe shortening of a muscle 
from some morbid cause; also, a morbid shorten- 
ing of any strticture whether accompanied or not 
by alteration of tissue’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.\. 

1871 T. Hotmes Suzg. (ed. 2) V. 589 Useful in cases of 
contraction of the elbow in children. 

+e@. = ConTRACTURE 2. Obs. 

16z4 Wotton Archit. (1672) 23 The Contraction aloft 
shall be one fourth part of his thickness below. 

6. jig. Restriction, limitation, confinement ; di- 
minution of amount, extent, or scope. 

a1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 189 It is no bondage, 
slavery or contraction, to be bound up to the eternal Laws 
of Right and Justice. 1778 Jounson Les. 3 July in Boswel/, 
He..talks of making more contractions of his expense. 

- 1848 Mitt Pol, Econ. 111, xiii. § 3 The contraction of credit, 
characteristic of a commercial crisis. 

b. Narrowness (of mind). 

1775 Miss Burney Zarly Diary (1889) II. 94 Perfectly 
free from any narrowness or contraction. é/d. II. 103 Not 
from bigotry or contraction; for he is perfectly liberal 
minded. 1865 Mozvey.J/srac. viii. 175 Their standard is 
wholly free from contraction. : 

+7. Abbreviation (of a writing, ete.), abridge- 
ment ; condensation, conciseness. Oés. or arch. 

1655 M. Carter //on, Redtu. (1660) 89 In the next place, 
I shall with as great contraction, lay down, etc. 1670 
Biount Law Dict. Pref., I have.. made use of Cowel, 
Lambert, etc. .. yet seldom without Corrections, Contractions 
or Additions. 1725 Pore Ess, /lomer(J.), The main parts 
of the poem .. no translator can prejudice but by omissions 
or contractions. 1869 SwinuurNEe Ess. & Stud. (1875) 219 
Shelley never in his life wrote a poem of that exquisite con- 
traction and completeness. . 

tb. quasi-covcr. A reduction, an epitome. 

1697 Dampier Vov. (1698) I. Aiv b, It is a contraction of a 
larger Map which I took from several stations in the Bay 
itself. 72x Stryee Eccl. Afem. 1.1. 384 This is but a con- 
traction of the King’s mandate to the Archbishop. 

8. Gram., Phonetics, etc. The action of contract- 
ing or shortening (a word, a syllable, etc.) by 
omitting or combining some elements, or, in 
writing, by substituting a single symbol for a number 
of letters. 

1706 Puituips (ed. Kersey)s.v., A Contraction of Syllables. 
1730-6 Baiey (folio), Contraction (in Grammar), the reduc- 
tion of two vowels or syllables into one. 1793 BEDpors 
Math. vid. 140 The universal tendency to contraction, is 
not less apparent in the Greek than in other languages. 
1877 Blackie’s Pop. Encycl. 1. 4/2 Carrying abbreviation 
and conventional contraction to such an excess as to make 
their writings unintelligible to all but the initiated. 

b. Pros. The substitution of a long syllable for 
two short ones in Greck and Latin verse. 

3884 ITaptey & AtLen Grk. Gram. § 1080 An example of 
contraction is the substitution of a spondee for the dactyl 
in the dactylic hexameter. 

@. concr. A contracted or shortened form of a 
word, etc. in speech or writing ; an abbreviation. 

1755 JOHNSON s.v., The writing is full of contractions. 
1861 Du Cnaitty £.xf/, Eguat. Africa App. B. (ed. 2) 475 
The Mpongwe language. .abounds in contractions and com- 
pounded words, 1867 Skeat /’ref. i. to P. Pl. A. p. xvi, 
All expansions of contractions [have been] marked by the 
use of italics. 

9. Comb. +coutraction-house = ConrTrRacta- 
TION-HOUSE; contraction-rule, a pattern-maker's 
rule made slightly longer than the standard one to 
allow for the contraction of the casting in cooling. 

16z2 Mayes Anc, Law.Merch. 25 The small Quintall is 
the weight of the contraction House of the Indies. 1624 
Cart. Smith Virginéa iw. 149 Those of the Contraction 
house were neuer able to subsist by the Mines onely. 
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Contra‘ctional, ¢. [f. prec.+-au.] Rclating 
to, of the nature of, or produced by contraction. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 165 note, The tidal re. 
tardation is inexcess of the contractional acceleration. 1885 
Science V. 388/1 The contractioual theory here finds a 
cause for all the diminution of interior volume. 


Contra‘ctionist. [f.as prec. + -1stT.] One 
who advocates contraction, ¢sf. of the paper cur- 
rency: opposed to rxzflationist or expaisionist. 

1881 NV. Y. Nation XXXII. 160 Whether the new Se- 
cretary [of the Treasury].. would be an expansionist or 
a contractionist, 

Contractive (kfntraktiv), a. [f. L. cortvact- 
ppl. stem (as above) +-IvE.] Having the property 
of contracting; producing, or tending to produce, 
contraction; of the nature of contraction. 

1624 BarGrave Sev. 27 Wee are all borne with this con- 
tractive quality of selfe-love and interest, 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrot. Chym. 139 Vheir Systole or contractive motion. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Compit. 1. 38 Violent pains .. some- 
tines pungent, by and by Contractive, or Spasmodick. 1708 
J. Ket Amt, Secretion cy This Contractive’ or Elastick 
Power. .is not equal in all Bodies. 1718 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
Relig. Philos. 1, viii. § 10 The contractive Faculty of the 
Heart. 1867 Denison Astron. without Math, 116 But this 
contractive force..is only half the other separating or 
differential force. 

I¥ence + Contractively adv. =next. 

1648 T. Hitt Best & Worst of Paul 15 Some tell us 
Jeremiah and Zachary, written contractively in the Hebrew, 
are the same. 


t+Contra‘ctly, adv. Obs. [f Contract ffi. a. 
+-LY %,] Contractedly, by contraction. 

1570-6 Lamsarpe /’cramdb. Kent (1826) 195 Maidstone, 
contractly for Medweys Towne. 1581 — /iren. 1. i. (1588) 
s Fitzherbert calleth them Justicers (contractly for Jus- 
ticiars), 1612 R. Sneipon Serm. St. Atartin’s Hp. Ded. 2 
Briefly and contractly.. to delineat the inestimable perfec- 
tions ..of Christ. 1675 OciLsy 8774, 76 The Town by the 
Vallum. .contractly Caerleal and Carlisle. 


Contractor (k/ntrekta1). Also 6 -our, 6-7 
-er. fa. L. contractor,n. of action from contrahéere 
to Contract. ] 

+1. One who entcrs into a contract or agreement ; 


a contracting party. Oés. exc. as in 2. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 212 Although the Princes be named, as 
chief contractors in everie treatie and amitie concluded. 
1570 Act 13 Eliz.c.8 § 5 Whereupon is not reserved .. to 
the Lender, Contracter .. or Deliverer, above the Sum of 
ten Pound for the Loan, a@16s52 J. Smitn Se?. Disc. vii. 
334 These contractors with heaven. 1748 ANson Voy. 11. 
1x. 392 Nor did it appear, that the Contractors had taken 
the least step to comply with their agreement. 1767 Berack- 
STONE Com. II. 380 That the deed be taken most strongly 
against him that is the agent or contractor, and in favour 
of the other party. 

tb. farty contractor: contracting party. Ods. 

1644 Br. MAxweLi Prervog. Chr. Kings ix. 102 The resile- 
ing of one partie contractor is not sufficient to void the 
contract. 167: 7Trne Nonconf. 208 The party contracter 
doth expressly thereby engage for himself and his posterity. 

2. spec. One who contracts or undertakes to 
supply certain articles, or to perform any work or 
service (es. for government or other public body), 
at a certain price or rate; in the building and 
related trades, one who is prepared to undertake 
work by contract. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6290/3 The Contractor to begin to 
Work .70 Yards Distance from the Shoar. 1765 Aun. Reg. 
136 Mr. Cole was employed under Mr. Warrington, the 
contractor for artillery horses. 1846 M¢Cuctocu sicc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 11. 65 Immense sums of money have been 
lavisbed upon them [Irish canals] to very little purpose, 
except the enriching of contractors. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 184 The meat is supplied by con- 
tractors. (fod. Messrs, — and Co., Builders and Contractors. 

3. One who or that which contracts, narrows, or 
shortens ; used es. of museles which contract or 
draw in some part of the body. 

1682 T. Gisson Aztat. (1697) 515, 1 place the internal inter- 
costals among the contracters of the breast. 1877 E. R. 
Conver Sas. Faith iv. 161 The extensor and contractor 
muscles of the same limb. 

+ b. Something that restricts or narrows, Ods. 

1628 Earte A7icrocosm., xxi. 46 Friendship is..a con- 
tracter and taker up of our affections to some few. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myst, Warning 1. 50 What a contractor 
ofthe heart is wealth ! 

(f L. con- 


Contractual (kpntraktival), a. 
tractu-s CONTRACT +-AL: cf. mod.F. contractuel.] 
Of the nature of a contract; pertaining or relating 
to a contract. 

1861 Maint. Anc. Law 169 The contractual relation of the 
servant to his master. 1884 Sir C. S.C, Bowen in Law 
Rep. 28 Ch. Div. 108 The case .. did not decide that con- 
tractual obligations disappeared as circumstances changed. 

Contracture (kfntrektitia), [a. F. comtract- 
ure (Cotgr.), or ad. LL. contractiira, £. contract- 
ppl. stem of contrahére to Contract. } 

1. Lath. A condition of persistent contraction 
and rigidity in the muscles or the joints. 

1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg... iii. 9 The healing is often 
hindered, and contractures and lameness are caused. 1876 


tr. Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. X1. 382 Vhe mode of origin of 
these hemiplegic contractures iter essentially from that 


of paralytic contractures. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Contracture | 


..1s usually slowly developed in muscles, as a consequence of 
theumatism, neuralgia, convulsions, in paralysis, etc. 


CONTRADICTEDNESS. 


2. Arch. The narrowing of a column towards 
its tipper part. (So in Ir.) 

1664 Evetyn tr. Freart's Archit. 126 A Contracture and 
comely diminution, by workmen called the breaking of the 
Pillar, 1706 Putctirs (ed. Kersey), Contracture, the making 
small of Pillars about the top. Hence in Baitery, etc. 

Contra‘ctured, 7//. a. [f. prec.+-KD4: cf. 
F. contracturé.| Affected by contracture. 

1890 Brattuwaitre Aetrosp. Afed. CII. 3 Where the joints 
are bound down by old contractured muscles. 

Co‘ntra-dance, -dange, 2 corruption of 
COUNTRY-DANCE : sce CONTRE-DANSE 


+Contra‘de. Ofs. [ad. Pr. and It. contrada 
region, district, quarter of a town, thorouglifare, 
highway, f. LL. contra: sce Countny.] tA 
thoroughfare or highway. 

1645 Litucow Stege of Newcastle (1820) 14 Vesides these 
there are other two back streets, with five or sia contrades 
and a number of narrow devalling lanes. 

Contradict (kyntradikt., v. [f. L. comtradit., 
ppl. stem of contradiccre, in cl. 1. contra dicére, to 
speak against. Cf. F. contredire.) =GAins.vy. 

+ 1. ¢rans. To speak against or in opposition to ; 
to oppose in speech ; to forbid: a. a claiin, action, 
purpose, etc. Obs. 

1570-6 LamBarne Peramb, Kent (1826 223 The Crosier.. 
(they of Canterbury claymed) ought to lye upon the Altar 
with them—hut was contradicted by them of Rochesler. 
1595 SUAKS. John it. i. 280 Stand in his face to contradict 
his claime. 1616 Duttokar, Contradict, to gaiusay, or 
speake against. 1717 Dr For //ist. CA. Scot. (1844) 7 The 
said Treaty and Marriage being proposed in Parliament, 
was so openly contradicted by the Priests in general. .that, 
etc. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandson (1781) 11. 28, I will break - 
fast with him. .to morrow morning, if he contradicts it not. 

+ b. aperson, in his proposals, proccedings, etc. : 
To oppose. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Lrondts Eromena 117 Being not 
used tocontradict me. 1656 Bramuate Neflic. v. 191 They 
..shewed that he had nothing to doe to contradict them, 
more then they did contradict him when he thrust Novalus 
out of the Church. 1661 Ussner Power /’rinces 1. 1683) 
52 Whosoever did detract from his Empire, did contradict 
God that constituted it. 

+c. z2ztr. To speak in opposition, object fo. Obs. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfi’s Counc. Trent (1676) 167 Where- 
unto none of the holy Fathers contradicted. 

2. tvans. Yo affirm the contrary of; to declare 
untrue or erroneous; to deny categorically: a. a 
statement. 

r58z N. T. (Rhens.) Acts xiii. 45 The Iewes. .contradicted 
those things which were said of Paul. 1611 Suaxs. [4 "r2¢. 
7. ui. ii. 24 Since what I am to say, must be but that 
Which contradicts my Accusation. 1651 Hopes Leviath. 
1, xiv. 65 An Absurdity, to contradict what one maintained 
inthe Beginning. 1725 De For oy. round World (18401 
2ro It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
doctor was an Englishman. I took care that nobody should 
contradict it. 1850 M«Cosu Div. Govt. u. iii. (1874) 240 They 
contradict some of the deepest principles of our nature. AZact. 
The statement has been officially contradicted. 

b. Todeny the words or statement of (a person’. 

1605 SHaks. Afacb. u, ili.94 Deare Duff, I prythee contra- 
dict thy selfe, And say, it is not so. 165: Hosses Govt. 4 
Soc. Pref., That out of a desire they have to contradict 
others, they gainsay themselves. 1752 Jounsos Rambler 
No. 193 P 8 He certainly waits with impatience to be con- 
tradicted. 1841 Borrow Zincali I. viii. u. 352 They. .never 
failed to contradict themselves, by permitting some expres- 
sion to escape which belied their assertions. 1878 JEvonxs 
Primer Fol. Econ, 8 No ordinary person of sense ventures 
to contradict a chemist about chemistry or an astronomer 
about eclipses. 

absol, 1754 Cuatiam Lett. Nephew iv. 22 There is..a 
particular attention required to contradict with good nian- 
ners. 1777 Sueripan Sch. Scand. mu. i, Contradicting isn't 
the way to keep friends. 

3. trvansf. Of a statement, action, etc.: To be 
contrary to in effect, character, etc. ; to be directly 
opposed to; to go counter to, go against. 

a1600 Hooxer (J.), No truth can contradict any truth. 
1630 PrvNNng Avti-Armin.137 Their lines. .contradict their 
Doctrine. 1671 Mitton Samson 301 Yet more there be who 
doubt his ways not just, As to his own edicts found conira- 
dicting. 1698 Norris Pract, Disc. 1V. 72 Take Care that 
your Hands do not Contradict your Tongue. 1729 Butier 
Serm, xi. Wks. 1874 1]. 135 To disappoint itself, and even 
contradict its own end. /érd. ii. II. 25 To contradict or go 
against cool self-love. 1867 Freeman Norw1. Cong. (1876) 
I. App. 630 These two versions do not formally contradict 
one another. " 

+Contradi'ct, sd. Ods. [f. prec. vb., or ad. L. 
contradict-um.) Prohibition, refusal ; = ContrR«- 
DICTION I. 

1606 G. Wlooncocke] tr. (ist. /ostine 4ob, If Phillip 
(notwithstanding this contradict should offer to place this 
Image, etc. | 

Contradictable kpntradiktab‘l), a. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ABLE.] Capable of being contradicted. 

1856 BacrHot Biog. Stud.) 1880 9 More contradictable by 
the lower herd. 

Contradicted (kentradiktéd , pp/ a. ff. as 
prec. +-ED.] Spoken against, gainsail, denied. 

1598 FLorio, Contradetto, contradicted, gainesayd. 1611 
in Cotcr. 1828 in Wrester. 

Contradictedness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] The 
quality of being contradicted ; + inconsistency. 

1670 BaxtER Cure Ch. Drv. 236 So selfish as dishonoureth 
our profession with the brand of contradictedness, and 
partiality. 1802 Pacey Nas. Theol. (1804) 594 The contra- 
dictedness and debility of the huinan faculties. 
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CONTRADICTING. 


Contradicter, obs. f. ConTRADICTOR. 
Contradicting (kentradiktin), ps/. a. [f. 


ContrabDict v. +-ING 2.] That contradicts ; gain- 
saying, opposing. 

1610 Be. CARLETON 3urisd. Pref., So many are found to 
write in this contradicting age, ome contrary to another. 
31676 DrypEN Aurengz. ui. i.1346 If contradicting Int’rests 
could be mixt. 1849 Grote Greece ul. xlviii. VI. 139 note, 
As much a contradicting as an affirming witness. 

Contradiction (kgntradi-kfen). Forms: 4-5 
contradiccioun, 5 -diccion(e,-dyctyon,-dixion, 
6 -dyecyon, -diccyon, -dictioun, -dictione, 5- 
contradiction. fa. F. contradiction, -dicciun, 
-dicton (12th c. in Littré), ad. L. contradiction-ene, 
n. of action from contradicére to CONTRADICT. ] 

1. The action of speaking against or in oppo- 
sition to (an action, proposal, etc.); gainsaying ; 
opposition. 

¢ 1382 Wycuir Ps. liv. 10 [Iv. 9], I sa3 wickidnesse and 
contradiccioun [1388 a3enseiyng] in the cite. 1485 CAxTON 
Chas. Gt. 204 Al the peple of that contre. .without contra- 
dyctyon came and yelded them. 1533 BeLtrennen Livy 1. 
(1822) 20 Romulus ..come..on his toun, and tuke the 
sammin, with small contradictioun. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 
Heb, xii. 3 Thinke diligently vpon him which sustained of 
sinners such contradiction against himself. 1593 Suaks. 
Rich. 11, wa. iii. 124. 1661 BRAMHALL Just Vind. iv. 79 
The Saxon Kings in all ages bestowed Bishopricks without 
any contradiction. 3712 STEELE Sfect. No. 264 ? 1 There 
are those who pursue their own Way out of a Sourness and 
Spirit of Contradiction. 1818 Cruise Digest? (ed. 2) V1. 347 
This rule should be extended, in contradiction to the par- 
ticular intention of the testator. 1841 Myers Cath. Th. 1. 
§ 32. 118 It could only be by continual constraint and con- 
tradiction of his impulses. 

2. The action of contradicting or declaring to be 
untrue orerroneous; affirming the contrary ; asser- 
tion of the direct opposite; denial. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 173 Y° enuyous & irous 
persone maketh sore contradiccyon & replyeth. 1576 
Fireminc Panopl. Epist. 175 Libertie of overthwarting in 
language and unseemely contradiction. 1606 SHaks. Azz. 
& CZ, u. vil. 40 Without contradiction I haue heard that. 
1683 D. A. Art Converse 24 Some are so possess’d with the 
spirit of contradiction. 1794 S. Wituiams Vermont 167 Im- 
patience at contradiction. 1860 TYNDALL Glac. u. xiv. 304 
He cites Ebel, Hugi, Agassiz..and places them in open 
contradiction to each other. 

3. A statement that contradicts or denies the 
truth or correctness of another. 

1724 Watts Logic u. ili. § 3 vi, Truth is lost in the noise 
and tumult of reciprocal contradictions. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) IV. 179 Almost a contradiction of what is said by 
Moor. JA%ed. It contains an official contradiction of the 
recent rumours. 

4. A state or condition of opposition in things 
compared ; variance ; inconsistency, contrariety. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 418 But the authoritie of 
Cicero... is at contradiction with this barbarous opinion. 
1597 Hooker £ccé. Pol. v. \xviii. § 6 One must needs see if 
there be any contradiction between them. 1777 PRIESTLEY 
Watt, § Spir. (1782) 1. vi. 65 The manifest contradiction 
between these two accounts .. hardly needs to be pointed 
out. 1809-10 CoLeripGe Friend (1865) 139 Angry contume- 
lies..in contradiction with each other. 1863 Geo. ExioT 
Romtola \1878) 319 The contradiction between mien’s lives 
and their professed beliefs had pressed upon him. 

b. Logical inconsistency or incongruity. 

1613 J. Sarketp Treat, Angels 235 Such is the omnipo- 
tence of God, that .. it can effectuate whatsoever implyeth 
hot contradiction. 1690 Locke Hum. Und, ii. vi. § 22 
‘There appears no Contradiction that there should be such. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iv. §26 Unless a real Non- 
relative or Absolute be postulated, the Relative itself be- 
comes absolute; and so brings the argument to a contra- 
diction. 

ce. Logic. One of the four kinds of Opposition 
(contradiction, contrariety, sub-contrariety, sub- 
alternation): see quot. 1864. Principle (or law) 
of contradiction: the axiom that ‘a thing cannot 
be and not be at the same time’ or ‘that nothing 
can have at the same time and at the same place 
contradictory and inconsistent qualities’. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Metaph. xxxviil. (1870) II. 368 
Vhe highest of all logical laws .. is what is called the prin- 
ciple of Contradiction, or more correctly the principle of 
Non-Contradiction. It is this: A thing cannot be and not 
be at the same time. 1850 M-Cosn Div. Govt. mn. i. (1874) 
278. 1864 BowENn Lopic iii. 49 Here we have the well- 
known Law of Contradiction. /6zd¢. vi. 162 There are four 
sorts of Opposition. The first and most perfect of these is 
that of Contradiction, which exists between two Judg- 
ments which differ from each other both in Quantity and 
Quality. 

5. A statement containing propositions one of 
which denies or is logically at variance with the 
other ; also a contradictory proposition. 

c1400 Test. Love ui. (1560) 284 b/1 Understanden well 
these termes, and look no contradiction thou graunt. 1588 
Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. i. 2b, As though the naturall 
facultie of reason were an art of reasoning, which is con- 
trarie to all reason, and includeth in it selfe a manifest 
contradiction. 1628 ‘I’. Spexcer Logick 175 A Contradiction 
is when the same Axiome is affirmed, and denyed. 1648 
Fansuawe Pastor Fido 186 That man that utters contra- 
dictions must Speak one untruth. 1651 Ilouses Leviath. 1. 
xii. 58 Goth parts of a contradiction cannot possibly be true. 
€1705 BerKkecey Commpl. Bk. in Fraser Life 467 Contra- 
dictions cannot be both true. 1858 Mansri Samipton Lect. 
il. (ed. 4) 39 The conception of the Absolute and Infinite .. 
appears encompassed with contradictions. 
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b. A statement or phrase which is self-contra- 
dictory on the face of it: more fully a contradic- 
tion in terms. 

[1667 Mitton ?. L. x. 799 Can he make deathless Death? 
That were to make Strange contradiction, which to God 
himself Impossible is held. 1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nav. 
(1852) II. 596 Contradictions become elegance and propriety 
of language, for a thing may be excessively moderate, vastly 
little, monstrous pretty, wonderous commen, prodigious 
natural, or devilish godly.) 1795 T. Mee Sophistry de- 
tected 11 He grants the possibility of a revelation, but he 
is not aware that his ideas of language make it absolutely 
impossible, which is a contradiction interms, 1856 FERRIER 
Inst. Metaph. w- xvi. 135 Why is a two-sided triangle a 
contradiction? 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. iil. § 19 
A state later than the last, which is a contradiction. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) V. 9 A virtuous tyrant is a contra- 
diction in terms. 

6. A contradictory act, fact, or condition; an 
inconsistency. 

1614 Br. Hatt Recoll, Treat. (1617) 468 Alas, how full are 
you of contradictions to your selfe! how full of contrary 
purposes! 1732 ArsuTHNoT Audles of Diet 393 The only 
Contradiction to this is too great Heat and Thirst. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 178 P 3 An attempt to make contra- 
dictions consistent. 1856 Emerson Evy. Tratts, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 42 England subsists by antagonisms and 
contradictions. 

7. A person made up of contradictory qualities. 

1735 Pore Ef. Lady 270 And yet, believe me, good as well 
as ill, Woman’s at best a contradiction still. 

8. Comb., as contradiction-trap. 

1744 WarsurTton Kem. sev. Occas. Refi. 137 He has 
catched me in his Contradiction-Trap. 

Contradi‘ctional, a. rare. [f. prec. +-At.] 
Of the nature of contradiction, contradictory. 

1641 Mitton Reform. Wks. 1738 1. 27 We have try’d 
already..what the boisterous and contradictional hand of a 
temporal, earthly and corporeal .. Spirituality can avail to 
the edifying of Christ’s holy Church. 


Contradi‘ctionist. [f.as prec. + -1st.] One 
who professes contradiction (e.g. to particular 
assertions or claims). 

1890 GLapsTonE in Ga. Words May 303/1 Designating 
those who would assert the negative by the name of Contra- 


dictionists. 
Contradictious (kpntradi-kfas), a. [f. Con- 


TRADICTION: see -TIOUS.] 

+1. Characterized by contradiction, contradic- 
tory. 

1604 T. Wricut Passions 1. i. 116 This contradictious 
speech lieth rooted in vaine-glory. 1641 W. Twissr Pref 
Mede’s Apost, Later Times 3 This opinion .. seemed very 
contradictious to diverse plaine passages of holy Scripture. 
1697 CotuieR Ess. Alor. Subj. 1. (1709) 132 ‘The Expec- 
tation [is] immoral, or contradictiousto the Attributes of God. 

+b. Contrary, adverse. Oés. 

1766 Mrs. Grirritu Lett. Henry & Frances lV. 215 The 
Town [is] ful!, and Wind contradictious still. 

2. Self-contradictory ; involving a contradiction 
in terms. arch. 

1638 Cuu.tincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 18. 136 It being im- 
possible and contradictious, that a man should know one 
thing to be true, and believe the contrary. 1698[R. Fer- 
cusson] View Eccles. 48 Things .. perfectly contradictious 
and subversive of one another. @ 1716 Soutn Serwi, (1717) 
V. 424 For a Man to be envious and innocent too, is contra- 
dictious and impossible. 1848-9 CaLHoun Const. U.S. Wks. 
1874 1. 152 What can be more contradictious? ; 

3. Of persons or their dispositions: Inclined or 
addicted to contradict; given to cavil; disputa- 


tious. 

a 1677 Barrow Sevm. (1810) I. 95 Men perversely contra- 
dictious. 1709 J. JoHNson Clergym. Vade M.\1. p. xxxvi, 
An instance of a contradictious spirit. 1829 SoutHEy S7r 
T. More (1831) I1. 102 The contradictious principle in hu- 
man nature. 1859 R. F. Burton Ceztr. Afr. in Frui, 
Geog. Soc. XXIX. 413 In every caravan there is some lazy, 
loud-lunged, and contradictious fellow. 

Contradi‘ctiously, adv. [f. prec. + -L¥ 2.] 
In a contradictious manner or spirit ; with contra- 
diction ; contentiously. +b. With self-contradic- 
tion, inconsistently (oés.). 

¢1630 Jackson Creed iv. ul. vi. Wks. III. 311 Contra- 
dictiously to contest with the Spirit by which he uttered 
these divine oracles. 1698 [R. Fercusson] View Eccles. 
16 Contradictiously to what he said and did under the late 
reign. 1850 T. A. TRottore Jipress. Wanderer viii. 113 
So contradictiously disputatious a spirit was prevalent! 
1873 Miss Broucuton Nancy I. 242 ‘Do you think she 
can have grown that much in four weeks?’ asks he, not 
contradictiously, but a little doubtfully. 

Contradi‘ctiousness. [f. as prec. +-NEsS.] 

+1. The state or quality of being contradictory ; 
self-contradictoriness, inconsistency. Ods. 

1664 H. More A/ys?. /nig. 339 This reading .. generally 
obtains, notwithstanding its seeming harshness and contra- 
dictiousness. 1678 Cupwortn /nted?, Syst. 1. v. 653 To give 
an account of that supposed contradictiousness in the idea 
and attributes of God. 

2. Disposition to contradict or oppose. 

1867 Spectator 20 July 798 There was a captiousness and 
contradictiousness about Lord Cranborne’s old parliament- 
ary style. 1884 G. ALLEN PArlistia II. 228 Such is the 
natural contradictiousness and vexatious disposition of the 
British parent. 

+ Contradi-ctist. Os. [f. Conrrapicr v.+ 
-18T.} One who professes contradiction. 

1630 G. Wippowrs Schysm. Puritan A 3), He is oppo- 
sitely set, a Contradictist to the Scriptures deduceable sence 
in three things. 


CONTRADICTORIOUS. 


Contradictive (kpntridi-ktiv), a2. [f L. cox 


tradict- ppl. stem (as above) + -IVE.] 

1. Of contradictory quality or tendency. 

1627-77 FettHam Resolves u. |xxiii. 315 They are not 
Contradictive to the Canon. 1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. 1, iii. 
(1851) 167 The consecrating of Temples, carpets, and table- 
clothes; the railing in of a repugnant and contradictive 
Mount Sinai in the Gospell. 1706 De For ure Div. v.72 
This Passive Sham..Tbe Dream of Contradictive Loyalty, 
Which makes Men suffer first, and thenobey. 1840 Blackw. 
Mag. XLVIII. 280 Greek philosophy..exhibits a continual 
contradictive illusion moving before its philosophizings. 


+2. Given to contradiction ; contradictious. Ods. 

1643 E. Symmons Loy. Subjects Beliefe 82 They were of 
such contradictive spirits, that, etc. 1673 O. WALKER Educ. 
(1677) 71 No Nation. .(except our late contradictive spirits) 
that express not their joy and mirth by it [dancing]. /dzd. 
295 Neither maintain an argument with contradictive 
persons. 

Hence Contradi‘ctively adv., Contradi-ctive- 
ness. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 311 This. .gives a character of 
contradictiveness to the exhibition. 1842 G, S. Faser Pro- 
vine. Lett. (1844) II. 123 To write contradictively and unin- 
telligibly. 1851 — Wany Mansions (1862) 339 The very 
same claim is contradictively put forth by his Competitor. 


+Contradi‘ctless, a. Ods. [see -LESs.] That 
cannot be contradicted. 


1607 Day Trav. Eng. Bro. (1881) 83 Words thunderlike, 
a contradictlesse tongue. 

Contradictor (kgntridi-kta1). Also 7-8 -er. 
[a. L. contradictor, agent-n. from contradicére to 
ConTRADICT; the variant in -er is formed on the 
English verb.] One who contradicts; one who 
speaks against, opposes, or denies what is asserted, 
claimed, proposed, etc. ; a gainsayer. 

1599-1623 MinsHeu Sf. Dict., Contradezidor, a gaine- 
sayer, a contradictor. 3612 T. Tavtor Com. Titus i. 9 
Stubborne and opposite contradictors of the truth. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach. (1851) 207 In hope to find him a contra- 
dicter of Moses, and a condemner of Herod. 1727 Siwirt 
State Irel, Wks. 1755 V. 1. 161 If a gentleman happen to be 
a little more sincere .. he is sure to have a dozen contra- 
dictors, 382z5 Lp. Cockpurn Mevz. 228 It is easy to make 
almost any hypothesis have an appearance of soundness 
when there is no contradictor, 1889 Lp. Watson in Laz 
Rep. 14 App. Cases 668 Re-trying .. the same issues which 
have already been conclusively decided against him in a 
question with his proper contradictor. 

[f. L. 


+Contradicto‘rial, 2. Ols. rare". 
contradictori-us +-AL.] = CONTRADICTORY. 


1644 Sir E. Derinc Prop. Sacr. Bij, Such opposites to 
them, so contradictoriall, so deadly. 


Contradictorily (kgntradiktarili), adv. ff. 
CoNTRADICTORY + -LY 2.] 

1. In a way that contradicts or involves contra- 
diction ; in contradictory terms. 

1605 T. Hutren Xeas. Refusal 88 Contradictorily fight 
with the expresse oracles of scripture. 1646 Sir T, Browne 
Pseud, Ep. vu. xv. 369 As for the story men deliver it 
variously..divers contradictorily, or contrarily, quite over- 
throwing the point. 1734 tr. Xollin’s dnc. Hist. IV. vin. 
154 Having acted so contradictorily to the fundamental 
laws of Sparta. 1841 D’Israeti Amen. Lit. (1867) 356 
Warton certainly bas hastily and contradictorily censured 
Heywood. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Charac. Wks. II. 
57 They are contradictorily described as sour, splenetic, 
and stubborn—and as mild, sweet, and sensible. 

2. Logic. With contradictory opposition. 

1678 Norris Coll, Misc. (1699) 302 Not contradictorily 
or privatively, but contrarily opposed to it. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamitton Logic xvii. (1866) I. 331 The case in wbich the 
members of disjunction are contradictorily opposed. 


Contradi‘ctoriness. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 

1. The state or quality of being contradictory. 

c1730 A. Baxter Exg. Nat. Sou? 11. 180(T.) This objec- 
tion from the contradictoriness of our dreams sounds big at 
first. 179: J. WHiTaKER Ox Gibbon \x. (R.), Confounding 
himself by the contradictoriness of his own ideas. 1816 J. 
Gitcurist Philos. Etyut. 158 There is so much, .self-con- 
tradictoriness in what Horne Tooke advances on verbs and 
participles. 1879 Farrar St. Pau? 11, 590 The apparent 
contradictoriness to human reason of divine facts. 

2. Disposition to contradict or oppose whatever 
is said ; contradictiousness. 

1810 BENTHAM Packing (1821) 102 Contradictoriness .. 
manifested, in terms of a certain degree of strength, towards 
soine proposition or propositions, that have been advanced 
by some one else. 1872 Geo. Enior A/iddlem. v. 75 He 
was not without contradictoriness and rebellion even to- 
wards his own resolve. 1887 Of Man's Favour 1.1. iv. 89 
Tell folks to go one way, and, from sheer contradictoriness, 
they start gaily off in the other. 

+Contradicto‘rious, 2. Ols. [f L. contra- 
dictért-us CONTRADICTORY +-0US.] 

1. Opposite ; = ConTRARY 5. ; 

1432 So tr. /Yigden (Rolls) II. 179 What distaunce is be- 
twene cenit of oure hedde and a poynte contradictorious to 
hit in heuyn. 

2. = ConTRADICTORY. 

1608 I. James A fol, Wyclif 20 Their Bibles authorized 
are..contrarious, and contradictorious the one vnto the 
other. 1649 in St. Triads, Lt.-Col. Lilburne (R.), This is 
therefore a contradictorious humour in you. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Intq. xiv. 163 That..is the true Catholick Church .. 
which has. .the Laws and Usages of Christ and his Apostles, 
and nothing contradictorious thereunto. . , 

Hence Contradicto‘riously adv., contradictorily. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soud wv. xiv, One soul in toth doth 
thus Philosophise, Concludes at once contradictoriously To 
her own self. 


CONTRADICTORY. 


Contradictory (kpntradiktori), @. and sd. 
(ad. L. contradictori-us, f. coutradictor-ent COn- 
TRADICTOR: see -oRY. Cf. F. cowtradictoire (14th 
c., Oresme)-] A. adj. 

1. Logie and ge. Waving the quality or character 


of contradicting; denying that a thing stated is 
complctely true. 

Contradictory Opposition (in Logic): the opposition be- 
tween two Contradictory Propositions, i.e. such as differ 
from each other both in quantity and quality (e.g. Ad A 
ts B: Some A is not By; both of which cannot, and one of 
which must, be true. Contradictory terms: those of the 
type ‘A and not-A’': see quot. 1887 in b. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1. ii. § 3 It is almost without in- 
stance contradictorie, that euer any gouernement was div 
astrous, that was in the hands of learned Gouernors. 1628 
T. Spencer Logick 297 The assumption in this argument 
is Contradictory to the latter part of the proposition .. In 
the like sort, the Conclusion is contradictory to the first 
part of the proposition. 1698 Norris /?ract. Disc. (1707) 
IV. 229 ‘To make an objection good, it must not only be 
a Truth, but acontradictory Truth. 1865 Trot.ore Belton 
Est. ix. 94 Iwo answers which were altogether distinct, and 
contradictory one of theother. 1887 FowLer Deduct. Logic 
79 It isa rule of practical Logic that a contradictory should 
always in disputations be used in preference to a contrary 
opposition. 

b. Logie and genx. Mutually opposed or incon- 
sistent ; that eontradict or are at variance with each 
other. 

1534 More Answ. Poisoned Bh. Wks. 1109/2 Be these 
two proposicions so sore repugnant and so playn contra- 
dictory? 1g99 Brunpevit Arte Logicke i. iii. 64 Contra- 
dictorie Propositions..can neither be true nor false both at 
once; for if one be true, the other must needes be false. 
1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud. Ep. 1. x. 43 Deluding us into 
contradictory and inconsistent falsities. 1709 STEELE Tatler 
No. 65 1 If we sit down satisfy'd with such contradictory 
Accounts. 1860 Westcott /utrod. Study Gosp.v. (ed. 5) 284 
Histories .. not contradictory but complementary. 1876 
Jevoxs Elem. Logic (1880) 76 A and O are contradictory 
propositions, whereas A and E are called contrary proposi- 
tions. 1887 Fowter Deduct. Logic 83 ‘Contradictory 
Terms’, such as white and not-white.. are terms which 
admit of no medium, i.e. terms which are not both pre- 
dicable of the same thing, while one or other of them must 
be predicable of it. 

ec. Inconsistent in itself; containing elements 
opposed to each other. 

1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) Il. viii, 213 The 
character which he left behind him was a singularly contra- 
dictoryone. 1871 Mortey Voltaire (1886) 3 Contradictory 
attributes of unjust justice and loving vindictiveness. 

2. Of opposite character, tendency, or effect ; 
diametrically opposed, contrary. 

1736 ButLer Axnaé.1. ili, 78 There is nothing in the human 
mind contradictory, as the logicians speak, to virtue. 1794 
Sutiivan View Nat. 11, A remarkable phenomenon..con- 
tradictory to what is generally observed of the fossils of the 
two kingdoms. 

3. Given to contradiction ; eontradictious. 

1891 Miss K. S. Macquorp in /Must, Lond. News 12 Sept. 
348/1 Von Scheffel had gone downstairs in a ruffled, con- 
tradictory mood. 

4. as adv. 

1746 Eviza Heywoop Female Spect. (1748) 1V. 286 Many 
So Sine . behave so manifestly contradictory to both. 

n GUE 

1. A contradictory proposition, assertion, or prin- 
ciple; spec. in Logic: see A. 1. 

¢ 1400 Test. Love u. (1560) 292/2 The contradictory that is 
necessarie needes must I leve. «1556 Cranmer H/és. I. 15 
You shall never be good logician, that would set together 
two contradictories; for that, the schoolmen say, God can- 
not do. 1619 R. Jones in Phenix (1708) 11. 481, I lay down 
three plain Contradictorys to the words of the Text, as they 
lie in order. First, The Disciples came not hither by Night. 
Secondly, He was not stole away. Thirdly, The Soldiers 
were not asleep. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 97 Contradic- 
tories, are negatiue Contraries, the one whereof denieth 
every where, or generally. 1864 Bowen Logic 163 Con- 
tradictories cannot both be true, and cannot both be false. 
1890 H. W. Watkins Bampton Lect. 6 Now contraries may 
both be wrong, and of contradictories one cannot be right. 

2. The opposite, the contrary. 

1840 Arnocp in Stanley Life §& Corr. (1844) II. App. 418 
A place the very contradictory..of the hill Difficulty, and 
of the house Beautiful, and of the Land of Beulah. 1874 
Pusey Lent. Serni. 285 Since sloth is a deadly sin, it is a 
great thing that its contradictory, activity, is nature to us. 

Contradiscri‘minate, v7. rare. (f. ConTRra- 
1 + DISCRIMINATE.] ¢razs. To discriminate by 
way of opposition or contrast. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton A/efaph. x. (1870) 179 By this 
distinction, act, operation, energy, are contradiscriminated 
from power, faculty, capacity, disposition, and habit. 

Contradistinct (kentradisti-nkt), a. [f. 
ContTRa- 1 + Distinct.) Contradistinguished ; dis- 
tinct and in eontrast. 

1641 R. Brooke £ug. Efisc. 1, v. 83 You shall finde these 
and the Church contradistinct. 1688 Norris Love. v. 60 
My Division of Benevolence into Self-love and Charity is 
sufficiently accurate and contra-distinct. 1729 BrERKELEY 
IWks. 1V. 634 The latter. .also in kind contradistinct. 

b. Const. 20 (anto), front. 

16zx W. Scrater Tythes (1623) 79 When we treat of 
Caremonies contradistinct to moralities, etc. 1659 Ham- 
MOND Ox /’s, cxv. 7 An inarticulate sound, contradistinct 
from speaking. 1713 Netson Life Dr. Bull 142 The evan- 
gelical Law of Christ, ascontradistinct to the Moral. 1774 
A. Gis Present Truth 1. 195 The Gospel .. strictly taken 
as contradistinct from the law. 
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Contradisti‘nctly adv., in contradistinction. 

1621 W. Sc.ater 7ythes (1623) 99 Taking it as schoolemen 
contradistinctly to Morall an Careniorall, etc. 1697 J. 
SerGeant Solid Philos. 437 He speaks of Words .. Contra- 
distinctly from the Ideas signify’d by them. 

Contradistinction (kp:ntradistinkfan). [f. 
ConTRA- 1 + Distinction.] The action of contra- 
distinguishing; distinetion by contrast or opposition. 

1655 Futier Ch, //ist, vi. v. 334 Britain. .is styled A nother 
World, and in this contradistinction .. acquits itself well in 
proportion of famous writers. 1836-7 Sir W. Hami_ton 
Metaph. xiii. (1870) 222 One of these errors is the contra- 
distinction of perception from consciousness. 1842 W. Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 76 Vhe changes.. have acquired .. a 
generic contradistinction from other material changes. 

b. esp. in phr. 77 coutradistinction to (\css 
usually fron). 

1647 Sattmarsn Spark. Glory (1847) 173 Called Gospel- 
Ordinances. .in contradistinction to the legal Ordinances. 
1789 Durnrorp & East ef. [1]. 466 The necessity of an 
actuaé possession by the bankrupt, in contradistinction to 
a constructive possession by the intervention of an agent. 
1874 Hers Soc. /’ress. xxii. 342 You tend to produce a 
great capitalist in contradistinction to a numher of small 
capitalists. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr. Il. 484 There never 
was such a person as ae the Presbyter in contradistinction 
from John the Apostle. ‘The two were one. — 

Contradistinctive (kg:ntradisti‘nktiv), a. 
(and sé.). [f. Conrra- + DISTINCTIVE. } 

A. adj. Characterized by contradistinction ; 
scrving to contradistinguish. 

1641 Ausw, Vind. Smectyninuus Pref, 11 The name of 
Bishops hath been ordinarily appropriated (in a contra- 
distinctive sense) to Church-governors in an apparent 
superiority. 1657S. W. Schism Dispach’t 593 Contra-dis- 
tinctive of the Protestant faith from ours. 1825 CoLeriDcE 
Aids Refi. (1848) I. 285 The contra-distinctive constituent 
of humanity. ? ae 

b. Expressing or marking contradistinction. raze. 

1751 Harris Hermes 1. v, The diversity between the 
contradistinctive pronouns, and the enclitic, is not unknown 
even to the English tongue. 

B. sé. A contradistinctive word or form. 

1751 Harris //ermes 1. v. (Jodrell), The Greeks too had 
in the first person euov, ézot, €zé for contradistinctives, and 
v.00, not, we for encliticks. 

IIence Contradistinctively adv. 

1817 G. S. Faser 8 Dissert. (1345) 1. 132 The two are 
evidently mentioned contradistinctively. 1853 — Dozwn/. 
Turkey (ed. 2) 110 The name of Jew .. used contradistinc- 
tively to the name of Israelite. 

Contradistinguish (kgntradistingwif), z. 
{f. Contra- 1 + Distincuisu.] /raus. To dis- 
tinguish (two things, or one thing /vouz another) 
by contrasting or opposing their differences. 

1640 Br. Hatt Efise. uu. § 1. 84 Soon after, the very 
terms were contra-distinguished, both by the substance of 
their charge, and by the property of their Titles. 1673 
Marvett Reh. Transp. 11. 230 Whensoever those come to 
be contradistinguished, not man but God is to be obey’d. 
1824 T. Jerrerson MW rit. (1830) IV. 410 We do n>1 know 
exactly when the common law and statute law oegan to he 
contra-distinguished. 1825 CoLeripcEe Ards Refé, (1848 1. 
165 Doctrines..not only essential to the Christian religion, 
but..which contra-distinguish the religion as Chnistian. 

b. with from, also fo (now unusual) ; + agazsé. 

1622 Be. Hatt Serm. Wks, 1837 V. 127 The reasonable 
part of the soul.. being contradistinguished to the sensitive. 
1640 — Efisc. ut. § 1. 220 He is faine to contradistinguish 
them from teaching Elders. 1656 [J. SERGEANT] tr. IVhite's 
Peripatet. Just, 193 Substance, as ’tis contradistinguish’t 
against Quantity. 1705 BerKELEy Compl. Bk. Wks. IV. 
438 In revealed Theology, as contradistinguish’d from 
natural, 1856Sir B. Bropie /sychoé. /1g. 1. v. 187 Instinct, 
as contradistinguished to the higher faculties of the intellect. 
1876 M. Arnotp Lit. § Dogmia 2’ The development which 
contradistinguishes the Hellene from the barbarian. 

Hence Contradisti‘nguished ///. a. = ConTRA- 
DISTINCT; Contradisti‘nguishing wvé/. sé. and 
pl. a. 

1636 Asp. J. Witttams //oly Table (1637) 103 These foure 
contradistinguished Tenets or Positions. 1 Sy 1 
Derinc Sf, on Kelig. 21 June Div, Two several contra- 
distinguished functions. 1817 CoLeripce Biog. Lit. 149 
Poetry of the highest kind may exist without metre, and 
even without the contradistinguishing objects of a poem. 
1875 Posts Gazus u. (ed. 2) 160 Gaius..wishes us..to make 
Obtesad -and even some forms of Dominion, members of 
the contra-distinguished branch, res incorporalis. 

+ Co:ntradivi‘de, v. Obs. rare. [ConTRA- 1.] 
To place in the opposite division /o (another thing). 

1640 Br. Reynotps Passions v. 38 Though the sensitive 
Appetite in man be of it selfe unreasonable, and therefore 
by him [Aristotle] contradivided to the Rationall powers 
of the Soule. 

Contradyecyon, obs. f. ConTRADIcTION. 

+ Contrafa‘ct, v. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. coz- 
lrafact-, ppl. stem of cowtrafaccre to do against.] 
Zraus. To do the opposite of. 

1632 Litucow raz. tv. (1682) 138 The Turks have no Bells 
.. bute they have high round Steeples, for they contrafact, 
and contradict all the Forms of Christians. 

+ Contrafa:ction. Ods. rare—°. [ad. L. con- 
trafaclion-em, n. of aetion from are] 

1670 Biount Law Dict., Contrafaction, a Counterfeiting. 

Contrafago'tto: sce ConTra- 4. 

Contrafait, obs. Sc. f. CounTERFEIT 7. 

+Contrafi‘ssure. Surg. Obs. [CoxtTra- 3.] 
Sec quot.: cf. CouNTERFISSURE. 

1676 Wiseman (J.), Contusions, when great, do usually 
produce a..crack of the scull, either in the same part where 


CONTRA-INDICATE. 


the blow was inflicted, and then it is called a fissure ; or in 
the contrary part, in which case it obtains the name of 
contrafissure. 1783 Pott CArrurg. Wks. (new ed. I. 172 Unt 
all the antient, and inany of the inodern writers, speak of a 
particular kind of fracture. .and this they calla contra-fissure. 

Contraflu‘xion. A/e/. (Contra- 1.) A 
congestion of a part, produced by artificial ineans, 
for therapeutieal purposes, 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Contrafocal (kgnirafowkal). Auth. [Coxtra- 
2.] Having, as two conics or conicoids, the sums 
of the squares of two corresponding axes equal: 
opposed to CoNFocaL eonics, cte. in which the 
differences arc equal. 

1866 Syivester in Jil, Trans. 760 Contrafocal ellipsoids, 
the suins of whose squared axes are the same in all three 
directions. 1868 Routu Rigid Dynamics 358 lhe momenta 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal, 1. ¢. have the sum 
of the squares of any two principal diameters the same in 
each ellipsoid. 

Hlence Contrafocalism, the property of being 
eontrafocal. 

1866 Svi.vester in PAM, Trans, 771. 

+Contrafront. /orlif, Obs, [ad. It. contra- 
froude ‘the spurre or inner part of a bulwarke’ 
(Florio): sce Contita- 3. Cf. COUNTERFRONT.] 

1598 lsarRET Zheor. Warres Gloss. 250 Contrafront, or 
spurre, is the inner part of the wall of a bulwarke. 

Contra-gamba: see ConTRA- 4. 

+Contra-glance. Ods. [ConTra- 3.] 
reverscd or reflected glance. 

1691 E. Taytor tr. Behmen's Theos. Philos. 393 The Rain- 
bow is a reflex contra-glance of the Sun. 

Contragre‘dience. A/a//. [f. as uext + 
-ENCE.] The quality of being contragredient. 

1885 Satmon //igher Ale. (ed. 4) 358. 

Co:ntragre‘dient, 2. A/ath. (f. L. contra- 
against (CONTRA- 1) + -gredieul: ef. COGREDIENT.] 
See quot. 

1853 Sy_vester in Pil. Trans. CX LILI. 1. 543 A system of 
variables is cogredient to another system when it is subject 
to undergo simultaneously therewith linear substitution of 
a like kind, and contragredient when it is subject to undergo 
linear substitution simultaneously therewith but of a con- 
trary kind. 1880 Carr Synofs. Math. 1.§ 1813. 1885 Sa1.- 
Mon //igher Alg. (ed. 4) 120 Similarly the ray cvordinates of 
different lines for the same system of reference are cogredient, 
but the axial coordinates are transformed by the inverse 
substitution, that is, are contragredient to the former. 

Co:ntraharmonical, a. .I/ath. (CoxtRa- 2.] 
Opposed or opposite to Aarmonical. 

When three nuinbers are in harmonical progression, then 
a:ciia—6b:b-c. The reverse of this, viz. @i¢ub-cia—és 
is termed contra-harmonical proportion. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cycd, 

Hence Contraharmo‘nically adv. 

1727-51 Cuampers Cycé. s.v., Thus, ¢..¢7., 3, 5, and 6, are 
numbers contra-harmonically proportional. 

Contra-hautboy : see Contra- 4. 

+ Contrahe,v. Oés. (ad. L. contrahcre (if not 
misprints for con¢ract).] = ConTRact vz. 

1545 RaynoLp fyrth A/ankynde 10 The womb or matrix... 
contrahyd. /éid: 91° Thinges whose operation is to contrahe, 
constrayne, and brynge together. 1578 Banister //is?. Alan 
1. 27 Whilest the cubit is contrahed and drawne in such wise. 

ontrahent (kentrahént), pf/.a. and sé. [ad. L. 
coutrahent-em, pr. pple. of cowlrahére to CONTRACT. ] 
A. adj. Contracting, entering into a contraet. 

1524 Hen, VIII. /ustr. in Strype Lecé. Alem. 1. App. xiii. 
26 Treaties concluded. .betwixt the Kings Highness, them- 
perour, und the French King, as Princes contrahents. a 1638 
Mepe Disc. Ps. cxii. 6 Wks. 1672 1. 82 One suiting with the 
one party contrahent, the other with the other. 1858 Froupe 
Hist. Eng. VU. xv. 335 Henry had found that he was not, 
after all, to be admitted as a party contrahent. 

B. sé. A eontracting party. 

1624 Hen. VIII. /astr. in Strype Ecct. Alem. 1. App. xiii. 
27 lhemperour, being oon of the principal contrahents in 
the said treatic. ¢ 1575 Sir J. Batrour Practicks 1754) 29 
Ane contract or obligatioun .. confirmit be the aith or fide 
media of the contrahentis. 

Co:ntra-inci'sion. Sug. [(ConTra- 3.) An 
opposite or counter incision. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obserz. Surg. (1771) 160 To give the 
Surgeon a better Opportunity of making Contra-incisions. 
Ibid. 179, | might have made a Contra-Incision, 

Contra-indicant (ke:ntrijindikant). Wed. 
(f. Contra- 1+ INpicant. Cf. next.) A symptoin 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, or 
is adverse to the use of a particular remedy or 
treatment in a disease. 

1623 Hart Arraigum. Ur. iv. 103 The contraindicant is 
the want of vigour and strength, hindering this worke. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. x. 361 When other Remedies 
have been tried..and when there is no conira-indicant. 

b. dransf. = COUNTER-INDICATION. 

1796 Burke Let. Voble La. Wks. VIII. 18 The malady 
was deep; it was complicated, in the causes and in the 
symptoms, Throughout it was full of contra-indicants. 
1879 11. N. Hupsox Havnlet 11 His behaviour has many 
contra-indican1s, 

Contra-indicate (kp:ntrajindikeit,, 7. Wed, 
(ContRa- 15 ef. F. contre-indiquer.) trans. To 
give indications contrary to; said esp. of symptoms 
in a disease which make against the usual treat- 
ment, or a particular remedy. Hence Co ntra- 


indicating ffi. a. 


A 


CONTRA-INDICATION. 


1666 Harvey Jord, Angl.(R.), Other urgent or contrain- 
dicating symptoms must be observed. 1767 Goocn 7 reat. 
Wounds 1. 445 Uhe Bark, if nothing contraindicates its 
use, may prove very beneficial. 1861 T. Granam Pract. Aled. 
657 Aided by a moderate use of mercury, where it is not 
contraindicated by irritability of the bowels. 1880 Duncan 
in Fred. Linn. Soc, XV. 142 Their shape and position con- 
traindicate the possibility of any individual movement of 
the jaw-angles. 

Co:ntra-indica'tion. J/ed. [ContTRa- 1; 
in medical L. contratndicatio, ¥. contre-indication.] 
An indication or symptom which makes against 
the treatment called for by the main symptoms. 

1623 Hart Arraign. Urines iv. 103 Contraindication is 
that which primarily and principally doth hinder that 
which was suggested by the indicant. 1732 ARBUTHNOT 
Rules of Diet 282 When there are Contra-indications, that 
is when different Symptoms demand opposite Methods. 
1780 J. T. Di.ton 7rav. Spain (1781) 157 In those cases 
where every other specific has its contraindication. 1875 tr. 
Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. 1. 212 Hemorrhage from the bowels 
constitutes one of the contra-indications to the use of cold 
baths. 

+ Contrair, 2., 56., (adv.), prep. Chiefly Sc. ; 
now only da’. Forms: 4-5 contrare, 4-7 con- 
trar, contraire, 5 contrayre, -eyre, -aier, -er, 
6-9 contrair. [a. F. comtraire (11th c.):—L. con- 
trarius CONTRARY. (Orig. stressed contraz'r.)] 

A. adj. CONTRARY, opposed, opposite. 

c1325 £.E. Allit. P. B. 266 (Pay) controeued agayn kynde 
contrare werkez, c1400 Nom. Rose 5414 Froward Fortune 
and contraire. 1430 LypG. Chron. Troy in. xxv, How 
Troilus was contrayre For to ascende up on loue stayre. 
1568 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Caltech, 129 b, Contrar to pryde 
is humilitie. 1629 Rutucrrorp Letéz. vi. (1862) I. 50, I fear 
the Lord be my contrair party. 1655-60 STANLEY //ést. 
Philos, (1701) 87/1 The contrar Party was too strong for 
them. 1707 Dx, AtHot in Vedpone 21 Which .. is contrair 
to the Fundamental Laws of this Nation. 1801 R. GALL 
Tint Quey 173 He was as contrair’s nigbt’s frae day. 

B. adsol. or sb. The opposite or CONTRARY. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 461 To veng the barme and the 
contrer, At that fele folk and pautener Dyd till sympill 
folk. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Pard. 7. 267 It is reproef, and con- 
trair of honour, For to be halde acomun hasardour. 1556 
Lauper Dewtie of Kyngis 236 Wo be to thame that dois 
knaw Godds wourd, syne dois the contrarschaw. 1671 True 
-Vonconf. 7 To obey God.. rather tben man commanding the 
coniraire. 

b. phr. Ay or to the contrair: on the contrary. 
In the contrair : on or to the contrary. J/x (the) 
contrair of or fo: in opposition to, in spite of. 

c1325 £. E. Aliit. P. B. 4 Fayre formez my3t he fynde.. 
& in be contrare, kark & combraunce huge. ¢ 1565 LinpeE- 
say (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (Jam.’, Schamfullie hanged. . 
notwithstanding the kingis commandement in the contrair. 
©1450 Henryson J/or. Fad, 37 This hound of hell Deuored 
hes my Lambe..in contrair to your cry. @1587 Mary Q. 
Scots in Keith A/zs¢. 333, Jam.) In case he permitted thir 
lords to prevail in our contrare. 1640-1 Aurkcudbr. War- 
Comm. Min. Bk. (1855) 140 He never concurred in nothing 
that concernes the publict, bot be the contrair doeth con- 
trol] the parochinares proceidings, etc. 1641 Act of Oblt- 
vion in Neal Hest. Purtt. (1733) Il. 483 His Majesty.. 
proinises .. never to come in the Contrair of this Statute. 
1748 Lapy J. Douctas Stewart Let. Dk. Douglas 7 Aug. 
(1767) 3 But to the contrair have regretted my ill fortune. 

C. adv. Contrariwise. 

1596 Dacrympce tr. Lesdfe’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 20 This 
kynde is verie rid, with hlack spotis amang, or contrare. 

D. prep. Against, in opposition to. 

¢1500 Lancelot 658 That is al contrare our entent. 1578 
Psalm \xxvii. in Sc. Poems 16th C. 11. 110 Speikand con- 
trair thy godly Majesty. 1640-1 Aurécudbr. War-Comm. 
Win, Bk. (1835) 140 Ane ordinar murmurer..contraire the 
proceidings of the Estaites. 

+Contrair, v. Ofs. Also 5-6 contrare. ff. 
prec.; or ad. F. contrarter (11th c. in Littré).J 
trans. To oppose, thwart. 

©1425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xiv. 24 Thare wes na man bat 
wald contrare This Byschope in-til word or deyde. 1521 
Fisuer Wes. (1876) 1. 328 Saynt Iames onely contrareth that 
that may be..mystaken in saynt Paule. 1530 Parser. 149 
Some [conjunctions] betoken contraring, as neverthelesse. 
1621 QuARLES Argalus & P.(1678\71 Not able to contrair 
‘The will of her victorious passion. 
Sod 1. ii. 1, If to contrair the holy tongue should be Absurd, 

+ Contrairly, ad. Obs. [f Contrar a. + 
-LY=.] COoNTRARILY ; cContrariwise. 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chrou. xx. 11 They deale contrarely 
with vs. 1571 Dicces Paxtom. 1. xii. Diij b, If they bee of 
contrarie shadow, worke contrarely. 1588 A. KiNG tr. 
Canistus’ Catech., Confession 3 To.. dispaire in Gode his 
mercy, as contrairly to think to get heauen without exer- 
cise in gude workes. 

Contrajerva: sce CoNTRAYERVA. 


Contralateral, a. J/ed. [Contra- 2.] That 
is on the opposite side. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v.. Hemiplegia is usually contra- 
lateral to the affected hemisphere of the brain. 


Contra-lode ‘in A/fninz): see CoUNTER-LODE. 
Contralto kfgntralto), sd. and a. Afus. PI. 
ti-, -tos. Also 8 contrealt (cf. Aur2). [It.; ‘a 
counter treble in musicke’ Florio 1598).]} 

1. a. The part next above the alto, sung by the 
highest male or lowest female voice; b. a voice 
of this pitch or compass; @. a singer with a con- 
trallo voice. (Now commonly restrieted to the 
temale voice. 


1647 H. More Song of 
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1730 Owen Swiny in Colman Posth, Lett. (1820) 23 Mr. 
Handel desires to have..a woman contrealt. /ézd. 25 We 
must provide a Soprano Man and a Contrealt Woman. 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins /fist. Aus. V. 120 In 1639, Stefano 
Landi, a Roman contralto .. published the first book of 
Masses for four and five voices. 1787 An. Reg. 206 His 
voice, which may be deemed the finest contralto in this 
country, entirely filled the abbey. 1817 Byron Beppo xxxii, 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, Wish’d him five fathom 
under the Rialto. 1871 M. Cotuns M7g. & Merch. II. vii. 
211 Her voice was a mellow contralto. 1880 Hutian in 
Grove Dict. ATus. 1. 396/1 Even ..in flexibility, recent 
contralti have certainly equalled, perhaps surpassed, vocal- 
ists of every other class. 

2. attrib. or adj. 2 

1769 BarrinctTon in Pil. Trans. LX. 56 The parts for the 
first and second voice were written in what the Italians 
stile the Contralto cleff. 1834 Ear: Mt. Epcecumse 4/zs. 
Remin. (ed. 4)54 That excellent singer. . possessed a contralto 
voice of fine quality. 1862 T. A. Trottopr Jarietta 11. 
xiii. 237 Its full contralto tones. 1880 Huttan in Grove 
Dict. Alus. 1. 58/1 The contralto part is properly written on 
the stave which has C on its second line. 

Contraly: see ConTRARILY. 

Contramand, obs. f. CoUNTERMAND v. 

+Contra-mart. Oés.= CouNTERMARQUE. 

1755 Macens /usurances I]. 149 Tbe aforesaid Risks 
consisting further of all Perils at Sea.. Detentions by 
Kings and Queens. . Letters of Mart and Contra-Mart. 

Contramonstrant: see CONTRA-REMONSTRANT. 

Contramure, obs. var. of COUNTERMURE Z. 

Contranatural (kg:ntrine'titiral), a. Also 
7 contre-. [Conrra- 2.] Opposed to what is 
natural ; contrary to nature. 

1633 T. Apams Z£.x/. 2 Peter i.g It is contranatural and 
execrable for a son to slay his father. 1651 Hosses Govt. 
§ Soc. Ep. Ded., A contre-naturall Dissolution. 1827 Harr 
Guesses (1859) 50 Their actions are supernatural, but not 
unnatural or contranatural. 1872 W.G. Warp Ess. Theism 
(1884) I. 113 His own most narrow and contra-natural 
theory [of morality]. 

+ Contrani'tence. Oés.—° [f. as next: see 
-ENCE.} Resistance to force ; reaction. 

1731 in Baltey (ed. 5). 

+Contrani‘tency. Oés. rare. [f. as next: 
see -ENCY.} A ‘contranitent’ quality or principle. 

1649 Butwer Pathomyot. 1. ii. 130 In Laughter there are 
certaine contranitencies. 1730-6 in Baivey (folio). 1755 in 
JoHNson (‘reaction, a resistency against pressure’). 

+ Contrani‘tent, 2. Obs. vare. [f. ConTRA- 1 
+L. zitent-em struggling.] Struggling or striving 
in opposition. 

1712 ArsuTHNoT Yokx Bull vii, His trusty cudgel; which 
by the contranitent force of two so great Powers broke short 
in his hands. ne 

+Contranixion. Ods. [f. Conrra- 1+L. 
*nixion-en, n, of action from wiz to strive.] A 
striving against ; exertion of opposing efforts. 

1649 BuLwer Pathomyot. 1. ii. 119 In laughter there is 
made, by reason of the Contranixion, acertaine corrugation 
..about the angle of the eye. 

Contrantiscion (kgntrenti‘fign). Astro/. [f. 
ContrA- 3+ ANTISCcION.}] (See quots.) 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. xvi. g2 So are there contran- 
tiscions, which we find to be of the nature ofa{J or 8. 1696 
Puitiirs, Contra Antiscion, the degree and Minute in the 
Ecliptick, opposite to the Astiscion. 1819 J. Witson Dict. 
Astrol. s.v. Parallels, The two former are called contra 
antiscions to the two latter, because, although their declina- 
tion is the same in number, it is different in name, one 
being north and the other south declination. 

Contra-o'ctave: see Conrra- 4. 

+ Contrapart. Oés. [Contra- 3.] a. Oppo- 
site side; opponent. Sc. b. A/zes, = COUNTERPART. 

1536 Bettenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) 11. 479 Gret slauchter 
of his best capitanis: bot mair nowmer war slane of his 
contrapart. 1660 InNcELo #entiv. & Ur. (1682) Hh ja, 
Contrapart is taken in a Musical Sense. 

+Contrapleid. Sc. Ods. [f. Conrra- 1 or 3 
+ pletd, PLEA.] A counter-plea, objection. 

1535 Srewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. rx But contrapleid, 
thairto gif his consent. /é/d. II. 690 At his plesour, but 
contrapleid or pley, The baronis all so did him than obey. 

Contraplex (kgntripleks), a. [f. L. contra 
adv, + -Alex -fold, as in stmplex, duplex, etc.) 
Telegr. Waving two currents or messages passing 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

1879 Prescott Sf. Telephone 346 The terms contraplex 
and diplex are here applied as specific names for desig- 


nating clearly the wayin which the particular simultaneous 
double transmission. .is effected. 

Co:ntrapoint, var. of COUNTERPOINT. 

1717 L. Hower Desidertus (ed. 3) 176 By the second and 
third, which are Humility and Patience, you will perform 
Contrapoint; for Humility and Patience are contrary to 
Man’s Will. 


Contrapone (kpntripdwn), v.  [ad. 1. contra- 
fonére to place against or opposite.] Logic. To 
convert by contraposition. 

1864 Bowen Logic vi. 159 Logicians seem to have over- 
looked the fact that E can he contraponed into 1. /béd. 
vil. 212 The last. .example, which is now the Modus Tollens, 
becones the following, if we contrapone the Sumption. 

Contra-posau‘ne: sce ConTRaA- 4. 

Contrapo'se, v. [f. L. contraponére, with 
substitution of -fose for -fone: sce ComposE, Re- 
Vosk.}] trans. ‘To set in opposition, or over against 
each other. IH[ence Contraposed ff/. a. 


CONTRAPTION. 


1617 SALKELD Treat. Paradise 235 (L.) We may mani- 
festly see contraposed death and life. 1620 SHELTON Quix. 
III. xxix. 204 The Equinoctial Line, which divides and cuts 
the two contrapos’d Poles in equal Distance. 

2. Logic. =CONTRAPONE, 

+Contrapo'site. Ods. fad. L. contrapositum, 
repr. Gr. dvrierov.] pl. = L. contraposita: Things 
set in antithesis to each other. 

1610 Hearey St. Aug. Citie of God xi. xviii. (1620) 401 
Antitheta, called in Latin, opposttes..some more expressly 
call them Cox tra-osites. : 

Contraposition (kg:nti dpézi‘fan). [ad. L. con- 
traposition-em (Boethius), n. of action from contra- 
ponéere to CONTRAPONE.] 

1. A placing over against ; antithesis, opposition, 
contrast. DPhr. /2 contraposition to (or wth). 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 332 A figure called 
contraposition betwixt the decrees of God and the Popes. 
1642 Potter Ox Nui. 666, 91 (T.) To shew how exact and 
exquisite an antithesis and contraposition there is between 
the apostles and cardinals. 1731 Hist. Litteraria 1. 150 
*Tis called tbe new Covenant, in Contraposition to that 
which our first Parents violated. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 
II. vi. 133 Placed in contraposition with the Spartan on one 
side, and with the Helot on tbe other. 1852 /raser’s Mag. 
XLVI. 219 He lauds, in contraposition to this single man, 
tbe greatness of Rome. , ; ; 

2. Logic. A mode of conversion in which from a* 
given proposition we infer another proposition 
having the contradictory of the original predicate 
for its subject; thus ‘All S is P’ by contraposi- 
tion gives ‘ All not-P is not-S’ or ‘No not-P is S’. 
(Sometimes also called Conversion by Negation.) 
Applied also to a similar conversion of the antece- 
dent and consequent of a hypothetical proposition. 

The definition varies with logicians according to tbe form 
in which they state the contrapositive proposition, The 
quality of the proposition is changed in the one form, and 
remains unchanged in the other. With Boethius and tbe 
earlier logicians the quality remained unchanged. Cf. Boeth. 
De Syll. Cat, Wks. (ed. Migne) 804 Est enim per contra- 
positionem conversio, ut si dicas omnis homo aniinal est, 
omne non animal non homo est. r 

1551 T. Witson Logike 2x A conuersion by contraposition 
is when the former part of the sentence is turned into the 
last rehearsed part, and the last rehearsed part turned into 
the former part of the sentence, both the propositions being 
uniuersall, and affirmatiue, sauing that in the second pro- 
position there be certaine negatiues enterlaced. 1630 Bp. 
W. Bepect in Usher's Lett. (1686) 440 A false and absurd 
Contraposition. 1788 Rew Aristotle’s Log. iv. § 3 Con- 
verting the major by contraposition. 1845 WuHateLy Logic 
(1872) 36. 1869 FowLer Ded. Logic (ed. 3) 78 The O propo- 
sition, when permuted from ‘Some X is not Y’ into ‘Some 
X is not-Y’, may of course be converted into ‘Some not-Y 
is X’. This combination of permutation and conversion is 
.. Styled ‘Conversion by Contra-Position or Negation’, 
1871 T. M. Linpsay tr. Vedevqweg’s Logic 319 No conclusion 
follows by Contraposition from the particular affirmative 
judgment. 

Contrapositive (kgntripgzitiv), a. and sé. 
[f. L. contraposit-, ppl. stem of contraponére (see 
prec.) + -IVE.] 

A. aaj, Of, belonging to, or produced by contra- 
position. 

1870 Jevons Elem, Logic (1880) 84 We may also prove the 
truth of the contrapositive proposition in this way. /ézd. 
85 Contrapositive conversion cannot be applied to the par- 
ticular propositions I and O at all. id 

B. sb. Anything characterized by contraposition. 
In Logic, a contrapositive proposition. 

1870 Jevons /lem. Logic (1880) 302 Convert and show that 
the result is the contrapositive of the original. 1884 — Stud. 
Deduct, Logic 43 The contrapositive of the proposition ‘all 
birds are bipeds’ will be ‘all that are not bipeds are not 
birds’, 1876 Kenneby tr. Keuleana’ Ainem. Machinery 
181 The hydraulic press forms the contra-positive of .. the 
pulley-tackle, the pressure-organ water in the one being re- 
placed by the tension-organ rope in the other. 

+ Contra-propo'sal. Os. [Contra-3.] A 
counter-proposal, 

1660 InGELO Bentiv. & Ur. (1682) 1. 117, I perceive, also 
the meliority of my choice above all thy Contra-proposals. 

Co:ntraprove'ctant. J/ath. [Contra- 3+ 
Provectant.} Applied by Prof. Cayley to a co- 
variant regarded as generated by operating on any 
covariant with a contraprovector. 

1858 Cavey 4th Aen. on Quantics ia Phil. Trans. 

Co:ntraprove'ctor. A/ath. [ContTra- 3 + 
Provecror.] A term applied by Cayley to the 
operator obtained by replacing the facients by 
symbols of partial differentiation in any contra- 
variant. 1858 Cay.ey (as above). 

Contraption (kgntrapfan). dza/. and collog. 
{A popular formation, app. from confrvive \or its 
variant contreve): cf. conceive, conception ; some 
vague association with trap may have entcred in.] 
A contrivance, a device (with suggestion of in- 
genuity rather than effectiveness). : 

1847 Hatuwe tt, Contraption, contrivance. Hest. 1859 
Type of the Times (Ohio) 1 Feb., 1f the author had not 
attempted to supplant the [ordinary} Phonography..by his 
own quirks and contraptions .. he would have made a very 
useful book. 1863 W. Barnes Gloss. Dorset Dialect, Con- 
traption, acontrivance. 1883 in Hampshire Gloss.(E.D.S.. 
1888 in Ecwortuy IW. Somerset Word-bk. 1890 Temple 


Bar Mag. July 355 Saltpetre and sulphur, and the contrap- 
tions necessary for catherine wheels and rockets. 


CONTRAPUGNANT. 


+Contrapu‘gnant, @ Os. rare—'._ [f. 
ContKa- 1+ L. puguant-, pr. pple. of pugnudre to 
fight.) Fighting against ; of hostile action. 

1654 CHARLETON /’fysiol. 379 There being a great Diver- 
sity of Venoms, some must be Contrapugnant to others. 

Contrapunct [L. funct-um point), var. of 
CouUNTERPOINT (A/us.). 

1694 W. Hotper //armony (1731' 53 In all Contrapunct 
chiefly, but indeed in all kinds of Composition. 

Contrapuntal (kpntrapyntil), @ ([f It. 
contrapunto \Florio), now coutrappunto counter- 
point (also backstitch in sewing), t cow/ra against 
+ punto point ; scc COUNTERPOINT.] 

1. Of the nature of counterpoint; according to 
the rules of counterpoint. 

1845 E: Hotmxs J/osart 6 His style of composition is 
described as having been contrapuntal and solid. 1875 
Ousecey J/us, Form i, 2 The Harmonic and Contrapuntal 
treatment of such inelodies. : 

2. Of or pertaining to counterpoint. 

1865 Hucran Transit, Period Alus.243 He had no doubt 
many equals in contrapuntal skill. 1880 H. H. Statiuam 
in Fortn, Rev, 69 When contrapuntal science was so much 
valued. 2 - 

Contrapuntally (kgntrapontali), adv. [f. 
prec. +-LY-=.] In a contrapuntal manner. 

1875 OuseLey A/us. Form v. 39 It will then modulate 
contrapuntally. P . 

Contrapuntist (kpntrapzntist). [ad. It. con- 
tra p)puntista, f. contra( p\punto: see prec. and 
-Ist.} One skilled in the theory or practice of 
counterpoint. 

1776 Sir J. Hawkins //ist. Wus. 1V. 111.1. 260 Anselmo da 
Parma and other contrapuntists. 1865 all Alall G. 14 Oct. 
10 Beethoven's deficiencies as acontrapuntist prevented his 
success as a writer of choral music. 1869 OusELFY Counterp. 
iv, 19 Zarlino, Fux, and other old contrapuntists. 

ontrar(é, variant of ConTratr. 

Co:ntra-ra‘tional, «. [f. Contra- 2 + L. 
vation- reason: cf. ratfoual.) Opposed to reason. 

1881 A. M. Fairpairn Stud. Life Christ ii. 33 The narra- 
tives need not be rejected as contra-rational. 

Contrareant, obs. form of CONTRARIANT, 

Contra-reflexure. [f. Contra- 1 + RE- 
FLEXURE.} Curvature in an opposite direction. 
‘Perh, an error for contrary flexure: see CONTRARY 
a. 5d.) 

1816 Edin. Rev. XXVII. 96 Considering points of contra- 
reflexure in curves. . 

Co:ntra-regula'rity. [Conrra- 2.) Con- 
trariety to mle; a thing directly opposed to 
rule. 

1689 Norris Colt. Aft'sc. (1699) 301 "Tis not so properly an 
Irregularity, as a contra-regularity. ; 

Co:ntra-rela'ted, f/. 2. Dynamics. [Con- 
TRA- 3.) (See quots.) 

1866 SytvesteR in “P4t/, Trans. 771 Contrarelated solid 
bodies, whose kinematical exponents are contrafocal ellip- 
soids. 1868 RoutH Aigtd Dynamics 358 The moinental 
ellipsoids of these bodies are contrafocal..’The bodies them- 
selves are said to be contrarelated. 

Co:ntra-remonstrance. [Contra-3.] A 
remonstrance drawn up in reply to a previous 
one. 

1674 Hickman Quingnart. //tst. (ed. 2) 96 Of this Re- 
monstrance ..at length a Copy was got, and a Contra- 
remonstrance made. 1826 C, Butter Life Grotius v. 89 
‘The Gomarists opposed to it a Contra-Remonstrance. 

licnce Co:ntra-remo'nstrancer = next. 

1618 Barnevelt’s Apol. FE, The dissensions growing be- 
twixt the Renionstrancers, and Contra-remonstrancers. 

Co:ntra-remo'nstrant. [f. as prec. + Kr- 
MONSTRANT.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to a remonstrancc; sfec. in pl. (as 
proper name) those who put forth or joined in the 
contra-remonstrance against the remonstrance of 
the Arminians prior to the Synod of Dort. 

1618 Hares Cold. Rem. 11. (1673) 177 They did the synod 
wrong to make this distinction of contra-remonstrants and 
remonstrants. 1674 Hickman Quinguart, /1ist.(ed.2' 25 
Let the Contra-Remonstrants be accounted as egregious 
Calumniators, as the Remonstrants are found to be. 1826 
C. Butter Life Gretius v.90 This was favourable to the 


Arminians; but it increased the violence of the Contra- 
Remonstrants. 


b. attrib. or as ady. 

1674 Hickman Quinguart. Hist. (ed, 2) 2 Whether the Re- 
monstrant or Contra-Remonstrant opinions be most agree- 
able. 1736 Cuasner //ts/. Persec. 334 He declared himself 
openly for the Contra-remonstrant farty. 

t+Co:ntra-re‘plicant. Os. [Coyxtra- 3.] 
One who makes a rcjoinder to a reply. 

¢ 1642 (¢/2/e) Vhe Contra-Replicant his Complaint to His 
Maiestie. 

+Contra'riance. Olds. rare. [a. OF. coutra- 
riance, f. med.L. coutrdridutem CONTRARIANT ; see 
-ANCE.] Contrary or adverse action ; also=next, 

c14s0 Mirour Satnactonn 4404 ‘Vhere bes freendship and 
luf with out contrariaunce, | ¢1470 Harpinc Chron. xcvii. 
xil.7 Who [wanteth witte] is always desolate Of all good 
rule .. And euer enfect by his contrariaunce. 

+ Contra‘riancy. Oés. rare. [f. as prec. : sec 
-ANcY.} Contrary or adverse quality ; contrariety. 

,@1617 Bayne On Eph. 1658) 105 It hath no inward posi- 
tive repugnancy or contrariancy, 1812-29 Col.erivce Lit. 
Rem, WV. 117 Its contrariancy and ermity to Christ. 
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Contrariant (kpntré> riant’, pple, a. and sé. 
Also 4-6 contrariaunt, 6 -yaunte, 7 contra- 
reant, 7-9 contrarient. [a. OF. contrariant, 
-ent (Godef.’, ad. med.L. contrartantem, pr. pple. 
of coutrariadre to oppose, f. L.. coutrarius Con- 
TRAY 5 sce -ANT.] 

+A. pple. Acting contrary to, opposing. Obs. 

c14g00 Vest. Love 1. (1560) 276 b'1 New doings contrari- 
aunts such olde, often cansen diseases. /érd. ut. (R.), Is not 
euery thing good that is contrariant and distroieng yuel? 

B. ad). 

1. Opposed, repugnant, contrary o. 

1530 RasteLt BE Purgat... ili, Be all contraryaunte to 
not beyng. 1533-4 ct 25 //en. V1, c. 14 Lawes. .repug- 
nant, or contrariant to the..statutes of this realme, 1647 
Jer. Tavtor £16, Proph. xx. 252 Doctrines ..such as are 
contrariant to Faith. 1747 Carte //ist. Jing. 1, 353 A mes- 
sage so contrariant to his views and wishes. 1842 H. E. 
MaAnnine Seam. (1848) I. v. 64 Other lawful affections are 
not contrariant to this, but contained in it. 

2. Mutually opposed or antagonistic. 

1560 A. L. tr. Calvin's Fonre Serm. Songe Ezech. (1574) 
iii, ‘These two things are not contrariant. 1640 Howe t. 
Dedona's Gr. (1649) 17 Being principles it is no wonder that 
they are so contrareant, 1726 AyiirFe Parerg. 255 ‘Ihe 
very Depositions of Witnesses .. being false, various, con- 
trariant, etc. 1748 Ricwarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 347 
The satisfaction we should otherwise take in contrariant 
overtures. 1874 Surnoum Protest, Revol. (1887) 21 Classes 
so contrarient as the feudal lords, the townspeople, and the 
peasantry. : . ; 

+3. Opposed to onc’s wishes or well-being ; un- 
favourable, prejudicial ; adverse ; = ConTRARY a. 4. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 117 The ayre of Paris, was somewhat 
contrariaunt to his pure complexion. /ééd. 11809) 287 The 
wynde so contrariant that she was fain to take land again. 
1649 Jer. Tayvtor Gt. Lxemp.1.i.3 The contrariant de- 
signes of malice. : d 

+ 4. Opposite in dircction, Ols. rare. 

1644 Buiwer Chiron. 136 If the gainsaying Hand should 
have a contrarient motion. ; 

C. sé. One who or that which is opposed in 
purpose or nature; a contrary. 

1657 Burton's Diary (1828) 11. 4 Which did strongly build 
up the faith of the Contrariants, 1839 Baitey Festus 
(1848) 32/1 All dark things brightened all contrariants blent. 
1880 T, E. Wess Goethe's Faust 64 And with strange 
recipes compounded contrariants in lis crucible. 

b. spec. in Eng. Hist. ‘A name heretofore given 
to the Barons that took part with Thomas Earl of 
Lancaster, against K. Edward II’ (Phillips 1706). 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycé. s.v. Kofudus, It was not thought 
fit, in respect of their power, to call them rebels or traitors, 
hut only contrarients. [1867 Hares in Percy Folio 1. 5 
The theory that Robin Hood was. .one of the Contrariantes 
(the Lancastrians) of Edward II's time.] 

Contra‘riantly, a/v. [f. prec.+-Lty2.) In 
a contrariant manner ; in direct opposition, 

1796 CoLeriDGE Poems, Pref, Fire, Famine, etc., Differ- 
ing then so widely, and almost contrariantly, 

+ Contra‘riate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. contrartat- 
ppl.stem of med.L. contraridre; see CONTRARIANT. J 
trans. To act in opposition to, perversely oppose. 

1656 Arti/. //andsom. 53 We should contest against God, 
and contrariate his providentiall will. 

+ Contraria‘tion. Ods. rare—'. 
sec -ATION.] Opposition, contradiction. 

1651 Biccs ew Désf. » 293 Contrariation in their vain 
and ridiculous Comments. 

Contrarie, obs. form of ConTRARY. 

Contrariende, -eng, obs. ff. CONTRARYING. 

Contrarient, variant of ConTRARIANT. 

Contraries, plural of Contrary sé. 

Contrariety (kgntraraiéti’. Forms: 4 con- 
trariete, 4-5 contrarite, -yte, 5-6 contraryete, 
5-7 -letie, 6 -yetye, 6 7 contrarity, 7 -itie, 6- 
contrariety. [a. OF. contrarieté, -eteit, ad. late 
L. coutrarietatem, n. of quality f. cowtrarizs Con- 
TRARY; see -TY.] 

1. Opposition of onc thing to anothcr in nature, 
quality, or action; diametrical difference, repug- 
nancy, contrariness. 

¢1380 in Ret. Ant. 11. 52 Distaunce of contrarite is be- 
twene fleyshly pley and the ernestful dedis of Crist. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Pars. 7. P1003 Per ioye hap no contrariete of wo. 
01449 Pecock Repr. 455 ‘he lawes conteynen in hem con- 
trarite to the comoun lawe of God. 1563 Hyui. Art Garden.t. 
xiv. (1608) 37 The naturall contraritie of the ash and the snake 
or adder, 165: Stanney /’oemts 101 ‘The black and white 
here kindly do agree Graced by each others contrariety’. 
1739 J. Trare Right. over-much 1758) 4 Its contrariety to 
sound reason. 1750 Jounson AKambler No. 23 » 11 A ship 
..dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held upright 
by the contraricty of the assailants. 1838-9 Hatcam //zs/. 
Lit. WIE. 1. iii. $10. 8 Contrariety is necessary for the decay 
and reproduction of nature. 1866 Geo. Exiot F. Hoét IVI. 
xliii, 152 With an odd contrariety to her former niceties she 
liked his rongh attire. 

_ b. An instance of such opposition ; an antagon- 
Istic action or fact; //. contraries. 

¢1449 Pecock Repr.n xvi. 242 In the sterris.. weren noon 
contrarietees. 1524 Wo.sey in Fiddes £7/e 11. (1726) 72 
After long altercations and sundrie conirarietys. 163: W. 
SALTONSTALL Picture Log. (1635) ¥ viij b, A Country Dame 
1s a contrariety to finenesse, for she loves plainnesse. 1692 
Ray Dissol. World i, v. (1732) 342 If there were no such 
Contrarieties and fights..among them. 1719 De For 
Crusoe (1840) If. x. 225, I had the particular pleasure, 
speaking by contrarieties, to see the ship set sail without me. 


[ieepxccs: 


CONTRARIOSITY. 


1852 lisraria Jew. Lit. Bentinck 2 He liad overcome 
many contrarieties and prejndices. 

2. Opposition between things of the same class 
or parts of the same thing; disagreement, dis- 
cordance, discrepancy, inconsistency. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Ley. 270/3 Seynt Theoderyck sayth 
that he was flayn and it is redde in many bookes that he 
was hyheded only and this contrarye1e may be assoylled in 
this manere, 1583 Stusors Auat, Adus. ut. 57 ‘Vhe con- 
trariety that euer hath heene in all ages amongst the verie 
doctors and maisters themsclues, 1644 Miutos Divorce 
Wks. 1738 1. 291 ‘Vhat in the words of our Saviour there 
can be no contrariety. 1762 Goto. Crry IW. xv, Strange 
contrariety of conduct ! they pity, and they eat the ohjects 
of their compassion | 1877 C. Grinie Cfrist xxxviii. (1879) 
445 When there is such contraricty of opinion. 

b. An instance of this; a discrepancy. 

1632 Tnyssx Ded. Chaner's Ibks., ‘The contraricties.. 
founde by the collacion of the one [edition] with the other. 
1sgr Suaxs. 1 //en. V/, u. iii, 59 He will be here, and yct 
he is not here: How can these contrarieties agrec? 1765 
Bracxstoxe Com. ¥. 30 ‘The litle contrarieties, which 
the practice of many centurics will necessarily create in 
any human system. 1854-6 C. Paimore Angel in fo. 1. 11. 
iv, Above All other contrarieties Is labour contrary to love. 

3. Opposition to one’s purpose or advantage ; 
unfavourable character ; hence (with @ and f/. an 
adversity, affliction, mishap, disadvantage. 

c1430 tr. 7d Kempis' Init. 1. iii, Al our pes. .is raper to 
be sette in meke suffryng pan in not feling contrarietes. 
1494 Fanyan Cfron, vu. 373 And to this fyll an other con- 
traryte to y’ Cristen. 1620 65 1. Jones Stone-/leng (1725) 
3 To shelter them from Contraricty of Seasons. 1642 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Wed. 38 ‘Vhe tempests and contrarieties of 
winds. 1847 /Uustr. Lond. News 28 Aug. 139/3 ‘Vhe season 
has been financially .. triumphant, despite of many unfor- 
tunate contrarieties. 

4, Opposite dircction or position. 

1615 Crooxe ody of Jan 424 [It] is rather a contrariety 
of motion. 1691 Ray Creation 1, (1704) 72 Contrariety of 
Motions, which were requisite in the old Ily pothesis. 

5. Logic. Contrary opposition: sce ConTRARY a. 6, 

1553 I. Witson Act. 106b, Contrarietie is when our 
talke standeth by contrarie wordes or sentences together. 
1628 T. Svencer /ogick 88 Contrarietie is a difference 
according to the forme. 1788 Rei Aristotle's Log. i. 8 5 
The opposition of terms are relative, privative, of con- 
trariety and of contradiction. 1837.8 Sir W. Hamii.ton 
Logic xvii. (1866) I. 331 A disjunctive syllogism wih 
characters opposed in contrariety. 

Contrarily ky ntrariti), a/v. [f. Contrary a. 
+-Ly¥ 2, As to pronunciation, see CONTRARIWISE. | 

1. In a co:'trary manner, in direct opposition ; to 
the contrary, contrariwise. 

[¢ 1485 Digty Myst, (1882) Hse Ho sey contraly, I cast 
heym In cares cold.) 1570 B. Goocr Pop. Aingd. 1, re80) 
23 And makes of euery Devill God, contrarily to seeme. 
165: Baxter /nf. Bapfi. 157 He thinks it crept in among 
other corruptions: [I think contrarily. 1678 Cuowonkti 
Intell, Syst. 218 As if there were two Gods, contrarily 
minded to one another. 1779-81 Jounson L. P., Lhomson, 
Why the dedications are .. contrarily to custom, lefi out. 
1875 F. Hatin .V. ¥. Nation xxi. 339/2 Will any one who 
recollects his oratory testify contrarsly ? 

2. On the other hand, on the contrary, conversely. 

c1sg0 DBoorpr Boke for to Lerne Aiva, And contraryly 
euyll and corrupt ayers doth infecte the blode. 1624 
Heywoop Gunaik. To Rdr., Illustrated for their Vertues 
-. or contrarily branded for their Vices. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. V1. au. viil. g1 Contrarily such Coasts as are least sup- 
plied with Rivers or Lakes have the weakest Tides. 1860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint, V. 293 Whom the Venetians, we 
saw, despised, whom, contrarily, ‘Turner loved. 

3. In the contrary way; vee versd. 

1656 Ripetey Pract. Physick 55 A hot Liver, a cold 
Drain. and so contrarily. 

" Per contrarily nonce-wd.): sce Pew CONTRA. 

1687 in Jagd. Colt. + Fas. // Oxf. Hist. Soc. 197 You 
have per contrarily refus'd. 

Contrariness (kpntrarin’s ; in sense 2 co//oy. 
kpntréerines . [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The state or condition of being contrary ; 
opposed nature, opposition. 

1398 Trevis, Barth. De 1’. R. vit. i. (1495) 294 Con- 
trarynesse of the qualytees. rgr1 CoLrt Serm. Conform. 
& Ref. in Pheni.c 1708) HU. 7 The contrariness of our cwn 
evil life which is contrary both to God and Christ. ; 

2. Self-willed opposition, perverseress, perversity ; 
== CONTRARIOUSNESS, 

1642 Rocers .Vaaman 101 Eminently ‘for slinesse and 
contrarinesse) in resisting the worke of conversion. 1878 
Mrs. Stowe Poganuc 1’. xxix. 242 The very sympathy 
they long for, by a strange contrariness of nature, they 
throw back on their friends as an injury. 1880 dcadenty 
14 Aug. 11/1 Mr. Arnold. indeed, is an Englishman guand 
méme, and somebody might very well devise an oxymoron 
..to express his ‘conirariness*. 1882 Mrs, Rippece /'y, 
IWales's Garden-Party 155 Wumouring his contrariness. 

+Contrario‘sity. O’s. Kerms: 4-5 con- 
trariouste, 4-6 -tie, 3 contrariosetee, -ite, 6 
-itie, -itye. [a. AF. couwtrariousete charter of 
Edw. II] in 1372. ad. med... cowlrartosttatem, 
n. of quality f. coutraridsus CONTRARIOUS ; sce 
-TY. Subseq. assimilated to L. form.) Contrary 
or antagonistic quality; opposition, antagonism ; 
contrariety. 

21340 ITaAMpoie Psadtex axxvi, 42 Pai are not hurt in Fe 
contrarionste of be warld. 1413 Lype. Jer. Sowle iv. xxv, 
(1483) 71 He fyndeth dyuersite and oentrariosite, as heteard 
cold. @ 1500 Orel. Sap.in Anglia X 140 Whosoeuer in pis 
inanere contrariosetee ouere-coniep himselfe. 1g40 tcf 32 
Hen. ViTT, c. 36 & 1 Ambiguitye, dcubt or contrariositye 


CONTRARIOUS. 


of opinion. [1721 St. German's Doctor & Stud. 138 For 
avoiding of which contrariosity, the Law will suffer no 
inore writs to go forth.) - 

b. in f/. Adversities. 

e425 tr. 7. a Kempis’ Consol. ut. xiii, Haunted in 
diuerse temptacions and preued in many contrarioustes. 

Contrarious (kfntréeriss), 2. Now zavze. 
Forms: 3— contrarious ; also 4-5 -iose, 4-6 -ius, 
-yus, -iouse, § -yows, 5-6 -yous. [a. OF. con- 
frartos, -ous, -us, -eus, ad. med.L. contrariosus, 
f. contrarius CONTRARY ; see -OUS.] 

+1. Of opposcd charaeter or tendency; contrary 
or repugnant (40, rarely frowz). Obs. 

¢1340 Hampoce Prose Tr. (1866) 20 Bodely wyrkyngis .. 
contrarious to the spirite in gostely wyrkynge. 1401 Pol. 
Poems (1859) If. 91 And frely forgith sentences contrarious 
to oure feith. 1534 More Ox the Passfon Introd. Wks. 
1271/r It should not haue left any place..for anye con- 
trarious appetite or affeccion to enter. 1548 UDALL, etc. 
Erasm. Par, Luke 190a, Contrarious from. 1656 SAn- 
DERSON Servi. (1689) 313 What can be imagined more con- 
trarious to true Christ-an liberty. 

2. Mutually opposed, antagonistic ; self-contra- 
dictory, inconsistent. ? Ods. 

1340 Hamrote Pr. Conse. 1591 Yhit has pe world..Ma 
other contrarius maneres. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 64 Moche wyne & sapience may not accorde, for 
they be in maner contrarious. a 1542 Wyatt Poems title), 
Description of the contrarious passions in a lover. 1632 
Litucow Trav. x. (1682) 479 Nine contrarious Tides: each 
Tide over-thwarting another. 1644 Mitton Divorce Wks. 
1738 I. 200 The righteous and all-wise Judgments and 
Statutes of God ..are not variahle and contrarious. 1792 
D. Liuoyvp Voy. £ife 21 Jarring sentiments, contrarious 
views. 1834 Sir H. Taytor Artevelde i, m1. ii. (1849) 186 
How diverse, how contrarious is man! 

+3. Of persons and their actions: Opposed in 
purpose, hostile. Oés. (This develops into 4.) 
c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 59/181 Laste pe pope were Con- 
trarious a-3ein is Ordre. a1300 Cursor Al. 14461 (Cott.) 
pai [the Jews] war ful enwius, And to paim-self contrarius. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) VII. 111 Takynge an hoste.. 
ageyne the Wandalynges contrarious tohym. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas. xvii. xxxvi, I knowe .. your frendes all Unto 
ne sure wyll be contraryous. 1569 Eart Murray in ‘az. 
Lib, 37 B. 9 fo. 43 Her highness should not he contrarious 
to the marriage when it should he proposed to her. 

4. Full of opposition; characterized by self-willed 
or refractory opposition ; perverse. 

a 1340 Hampote /’salfer cxlvi. 11 pe pride of contraryus 
men. ¢ 1386 CHaucer IV7/e's Prol. 780 Thay hen so wicked 
and so contrarious, Thay haten that her housbondes loven 
ay. 1432 s0 tr. //igden (Rolls) 1V. 325 3iffenge not con- 
trarious wordes and answeres to their betters. 1378 Psaluz 
li. in Se. Poems 16th C, U1. x12 Full weill I knaw my 
wickednes, And sin contrarious. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. 
E/pit. (1612) 396 No leisure remained the King for his 
formall courting of so contrarious a Ladie. 1635 Heywoop 
lfierarch. 1. 155 Phoebe shall proue Contrarious to her 
Brother. 1854 H. Mitcer Sch. & Schut. xxii. (1860) 233/1 
‘Get about your business, ye contrarious rascal!’ 1856 Mrs. 
Drowninc Aur. Leigh v1. 653 She flew contrarious in the 
face of God With bat-wings of ber vices. 

5. Of things: Opposed to one’s interests; ad- 
verse, prejudicial, untoward, unfavourable, harmful, 
hurtful; annoying, vexatious. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1094 Hit mot bothe drink and ete 
Contrarius drink, contrarius mete. 1450-1530 A/ysr. our 
Ladye 145 My sowlle suffereth pacyently wronges and 
contraryous thinges. a@1693 Urqunart Rabelais im. li, 
It is more contrarious and hurtful than the Strangle weed 
.-Is to the Flax. 1866 Gro. Exiot /. Holt 2 The bad-luck 
that sent contrarious seasons and the sheep-rot. 
Browninc Ring & Bk. vu. 1056 A bar Of adverse and con- 
trarious incident. 

b. esp. of winds, weather, cte. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 483 The wynde was contraryous 
that he myght haue noo passage. 1523 Wotsey in Fiddes 
Life tt. (1726) 110 The Wether hath bine to him somwhat 
Stormy and Contrarious. a1giz W. Kixc Art of Love 
108 And fill your sheets ev’n with contrarious wind. 18g0 
Beackie A schylus 1. 19 May she never send Contrarious 
blasts dark-lowerinz, to detain The Argive fleet. 

+ 6. Opposite in place or position. vave. 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 12 Lete him hlood of be con- 
trarious arme. 1432 50 tr. //igdex\Rolls: I. 235 That ymage 
.. hade the face of hit contrarious alleweyes to the hody of 
the sonne. 

Contra‘riously, adv. rare in mod, use. [f. 
prec.+-LY*.] In a contrarious manner; in op- 
position or hostility; with self-willed perversity. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Is. (1889! 60 Sip prelatis comen in stede 
of apostlis, hou may bei for schame lyue so contrariously 
azenst here pore lif. ¢1430 Lypc. A/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
24 Fortune is double..Contra[rJiously she will his chaunge 
dispose. 1494 Fasyvan Chron. vu. 331 He demeanyd hym 

. So contraryouslye ynto the weale & good ordre of y* 
cytie. 1§06 GuyLForpe /%¥ler, (Camden) 59 The wynde 
arose eftsones so contrariously ayenst vs. 1599 Suaks. 
‘Ten, 4,1. ii, 206 Many things hauing full reference ‘Io one 
consent, may worke contrariously. 1606 G. W[oopcocKr] 
tr. //:st. [ustine 132 b, He was so contrariously afflicted in 
mony battels. 1867 Haves /xfrod. leer & Grone in Percy 
folto 1.352 Affection often .. expresses itself contrartously. 
It is much given to irony. 

Contra‘riousness. ae in mod. use. [f. as 
]'fcc. +-NESS.] Opposition, antagonism, contra- 
ticty ; sclf-willed perversity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R, x, iit. (Tollem. MS.), 
Letwene be qualiteis of elementes is contrariousnesse and 
stryf. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 74 Contraryusnes of 
the wedyr. 1671 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. Ixii. 2 Vhe foresayd 
contrariousnes, from which David riddeth himself violently. 
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1853 A. H. CLoucn Poems § Pr. Rent. (1869) 1. 373 The 
hardness and roughness and contrariousness of the world. 

Contrariouste, -tie, obs. ff. ConTRARiosITY. 

Contrarite, -itie, -ity, obs. ff. ConTRARIETY. 

+ Contra‘riways, adv. [see -ways.] =next. 

1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 38b, And contrari- 
ways it requiris meiknes of mynd. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
Gloss., Counter. .signifies contrary-way's. 

Contrariwise, adv. Also 5-6 contrary 
wyse, 6-8 contrarywise. [f. CoNTRARY a, + 
-WISE. The pronunciation has followed that of 
ConTRARY, but at some distance. Johnson gave 
contrary, but contrariwise, contra rily, contrari- 
ness; Walker, 1791, while altering the last two, 
retained kpntreriwoiz; this, and kpntre-riwaiz 
(Craig 1847) are still frequent (so in Browning’, 
though kp‘ntrari:wai:z is given by current diction- 
aries, from Smart, 1846, and is prob. the most 
frequent.] 

1. On the other hand, on the contrary. 

1340 [see Contrary a. 2]. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
ccliil. 325 Al Englond shold haue hen ther hy enriched, 
but contrary wyse fil. @1533 Fritu Disput. Purgat. (1829) 
128 And contrarywise, if thou forgive him not, then shall 
not God forgive thee thy greatdebt. 1605 Br, Hate Afedit. 
§ lows 1. § 60 Heaven is compared to an hill.. Hell con- 
trariwise toa Pit. 1713 WaRDER True Astazons (ed. 2) 14 
So contrariwise in a very hackward Spring, the Flowers 
hlow late, 1874 F. Hatt in NV. 3}. Nation XIX. 425/1 Con- 
trariwise, it is very unsafe to assume anything of the kind. 

2. In the opposite way or order; vice versd. 

1s7o Bituncstey £uclid 1. iii. 12 The greater may he 
cut into equall partes, and the lesse into vnequall partes: 
or contrariwise. 1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxv. (1636: 
230 First exercise, then meat, and thirdly, drinke, and not 
contrariwise. 1625 Bacon Ess, liciss. Things (Arb.) 573 It 
hath seldome or neuer been seene, that the farre Southern 
People haue inuaded the Northern, hut contrariwise. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos. 1.11 Of Domestick Spiders there are 
two sorts; one with longer legs and a little hody, and the 
other contrariwise. 1774 GoLtpsm. Nat. “Hist. (1862) [. xiv. 
77 If the mountain. .stretches from north to south, the river 
runs from east to west; and so contrariwise. 1846 TRENCH 
Blirac. Introd. (1862) 42 They .. have their worth from 
Hin, not contrariwise, He from them. ne: 

3. In contrariety or direct opposition; + anta- 
gonistically. 

1574 tr. Alarlorat's Afocalip~s 26 But he appeereth con- 
trariwise to the vngodly. 1682 Norris “/rerocles 85 But 
’tis not so with the Soul contrariwise disposed. 1845 J. H. 
Newman Developm. Chr. Doctr. 68 Contrariwise to other 
empires, Christians conquer by yielding. 1862 F. Hatt 
/Tindu Philos. Syst. 142 To do contrariwise, or to do less, 
is sin. 

4. In the opposite direction; on opposite sides; 
in opposite directions. 

1689 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poeste 11. (Arb.) 111 A line stretch- 
ing directly from the circle to the center, and contrariwise 
from the center to the circle. 1655-60 Stancey ///st. 
Philos. (1701) 187/2 The outermost Sphear moveth .. from 

, East to West, the innermost contrariwise..from West to 
East. 1715 Leon Palladio’s Archit. (1742) 1. 85 The 
Braces. Thoand contrariwise (that is to say, one in the inner 
part, and the other in the outerpart'. 1794G. Apams Nad. 
§ Exp. Philos, Wi. xvi, The object and the image face each 
other, or look contrariwise. 

5. With self-willed opposition, perversely, con- 
trarily. 

[1629 Z. Bovp Grace § Glory 22 The wicked..go con- 
trariwise.] 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.-cap 36 As if, con- 
trariwise to all we want And reasonably look to find. did. 
171 Something had happened quite contrariwise. 1877 
Wraxett tr. /fugo's ‘ Misérables’ v. xviii, Owing to the 
vomitory of the Seine performing its duties contrariwise. 

6. quasi-sé. =CoNTRA sé, 

1588 J. Mecuis Briefe str. F vy, And the contrariwise of 
al that you again recetue, of that accompte make the shoppe 
of retaile Creditor. 
_Co:ntra-rota‘tion. 
in the opposite direction. 

a1729 Concreve Disc. Pindartc Ode Wks. 1753 II]. 341 
To represent the contrarotation of the prvi mobrle, in 
respect of the secunda mobilia. — 

|| Contrarotula:tor, Latin form of CoNTROLLER. 

+Contra-ro:und. Oés. [ad. It. contrarondo 
‘Florio 1598), f. con/ra against, counter + 7ordo 
round.] (See quot.) 

1598 Barret Theor. MWarres Gloss. 250 Contra Round.. 
is a certaine number of commanders and officers going, 
visiting the Corps de guard, watches, Sentinels, and also 
the Roundes, to see if they performe their duties and be 
vigilant and carefull. /éfd. 1. i. 17 To visite and revisite 
them .. making his Contraround with great care. 


Contrary (kg:ntrari), @., 5b., adv. (prep.). 
Also 3-6 contrarye, 4-5 contrayri e, 4-7 con- 
trarie. [app. a. early OF. (retained in Anglo-Fr.) 
contrarie,ad. L. contrart-us opposite, hostile, etc., 
f. contra against: cf. adversary and sec -ARY. The 
later OF, form con/ratre gave the variant ConTRAIR, 
long retained in the north. The original stress, 
after F. and L., was confra-ric, but the pocts, from 
Chaucer to Spenscr and Shakspere, use both coz- 
trary and contrary (the latter the more frequent 


[ContRa- 1.] Rotation 


| in Shaks.); cf cos/ré-7y, many instances occur in 
| 17th c. verse; it is the only pronunciation recog- 


nized by Bailey (died 1742°, and it is still app. 
universal in dialect and uneducated specch, esp. in 


CONTRARY. 


sense 3 b, which is now confined to these forms of 
speech and to the nursery. Cowtrary was used 
by Milton and Pope, and is given by Johnson 
(though he retained contra‘rily, contracriness, con- 
tra‘v7wise) and in all Jater dictionaries. 

Walker, 1791, says ‘The accent is invariably placed on 
the first syllable by all correct speakers, and as constantly 
removed to the second by the illiterate and vulgar’: where 
the words ‘placed on’ and ‘removed to’ should change 
places, but the usage described is that of the present day. 
Sometimes, however, dialectally, the sb. is made contrary, 
while the adj. remains contrary.) 

A. adj. 

1. Opposed in nature or tendency ; diametrically 
different, extremely unlike. Const. fo; often with 
sense: Kepugnant, antagonistic. 

©1340 HamroLe Prose Tr. 13 Blendid with na thynge pat 
es contrayrie thareto. c1380 Wyciir Se/. Wks. I11. 362 
[This] is contrarie to love ot Crist. 1485 Caxton Paris & I. 
(1868) 11 Other .. helde contrarye oppynyon. 1535 Cover- 
DALE Job xxi. 34 Are not youre answeres cleane contrary to 
right and treutb? 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 11. 
(1586) 60 b, Among all other hearhes, only the Onyon is not 
subject to the force of the moone, but hath a contrarie 
power. a1628 Preston New Covt. (1634) 450 Now you 
know, life is contrary to death. 1722 Sewet ///st. Quakers 
(1795) I. Pref. 7 Fighting, they have always counted. .con- 
trary to the doctrine of our Saviour. 1886 MorLey France 
i 18th C. Crit. Misc. 111. 266 M. Taine goes to the con- 
trary extreme. 

+b. Former const. of, from, than, against, with. 
a1450 Ant. de la Tour 3 The manere contrarie of good- 
ness. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 385 Al 
suche..that be contrary ayenst yourmynde. 1531 TinDALE 
Exp. (1349) 182 They .. disguise themselves..to signify 
ever a contrary thing than that they he. 1556 J. OLDE 
Antichrist 106 A farre contrary penaunce from this. 1659 
Burton's Diary (1828) 1V. 450 This is a council directly 
contrary froma council of war. 1665 Boye Occas. Re/?. 
(1669) 273 Architects have, indeed, made themselves a name, 
hut upon a quite contrary account than tbey intended or 
expected. 1761 Mrs. F. Suerwwan S. Bidulph I. 92 Pro- 
ducing the direct contrary effect from what I intended. 
ce. Opposite to each other ; mutually opposed. 

1413 Lypc. Prlgr. Sowle w. xxxvili. (1859) 67 Worship 
and couetyse acordeth not to geders, hut they ben even 
contrary. 1597 Hooker £ccé. Pol. v. \xv. § 12 Contrary 
diseases should always have contrary remedies. 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 125 ® 5 Two contrary Characters, as 
opposite to one another as Light and Darkness. 

+d. in weaker sense: Different, other. Ods. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 253 There is also some 
advauntage..to write that downe. .in wordes of a contrarie 
tongue. 1599 THYNNE Anrmadz. (1865) 19 He came of a 
contrarye howse to the Gowers of Stytenhame. 1696 J. F. 
Alerchant’s Ware-ho. 23 The other sort is under yard 
wide, and by reason of its contrary bredth is of little use. 

2. The opposite, the opposed, the other (of two 
things). 

c1340 HampoLe Prose Tr. 24 On the contrary wise who 
so hatith gret rewarde, etc. 1§8x J. Bett Haddon's 
Ausw. Osor, 430b, These Catholickes on the contrary side 
doe cry out..that he isan Heretique. 1590 SPENSER /. Q). 
mu. i. 47 All ignorant of her contrary sex. 31611 Buisce 
Z7itus iit. 8 That hee that is of the contrarie part, may bee 
ashamed. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7vav. 146 The King 
weares the contrary side of his Tulipant forwards. 1875 E. 
Waite Life in Christ v. xxviii. (1878) 479 As to the ahsolute 
*fewness’..this Is an invention of the contrary part. 

+b. Opposite to the proper or right onc; ‘the 
wrong’. Obs. rare. 

1595 SHAKS. Fo/w iv. ii. 198 Slippers, which his nimble 
haste Had falsely thrust vpon contrary feete. 13596 — 
Alerch. 1. 1. ii. 105 Set a deepe glasse of Reinish-wine on 
the contrary Casket. . 

+3. Of persons and their actions: Actively op- 


posed, antagonistic, hostile. Oés, exc. as in b, 

1340 Cursor AI. 14461 (Trin.) Pet were ful of enuye To 
god & mon myche contrarye. 1340 Hamroce Py. Coztse. 
1045 Na man may serve rightly Twa lordes to-gedir, bat er 
contrary. ¢ 1385 CHaucer ZL. G. J! 1356 Dido, Syn that 
the goddes been contrarye to me. 1535 CovERDALE 2s. 
cviil. (ix.) 3 For the loue that I had vnto them, they take 
now my contrary parte [=they take part against me]. 1551 
Rosinson tr. A/ove’s Utop. 1. (Arh) 137 They be hyered 
of contrarye prynces for a lytle moneye. 1598 Vone Diana 
53, I maruell Delia, who hath mooued thee to be so contrarie 
toher. 1623 BincHam Xexophon 3 The King, as soone as he 
heard..of the Armie that Cyrus had raised, made contrarie 
preparation. 1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. 1/1 (1867) 38 
In despite of the Spaniards, to whom he was much contrary. 

b. Of antagonistic or untoward disposition, per- 
verse, obstinately self-willed ; contrarious. (Only 
in popular use, but prob. in all dialects, and com- 
monly pronounced conéra7y'.) 

Nursery Rime. Mary, Mary, quite contrary, How does 
your garden grow? 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle /om's C. vil, 
“Gals is nat'Ily made contrary ; and so, if you thinks they've 
gone one road, it is sartin you’d better go t’other.” 1875 
Parisu Sussex Dial. s.v., ‘She'd be just as contrairy as ever 
was ahog.’ 1888 Berkshire Gloss. s.v., ‘A turned contruayry 
an’ ’oodn't lend his herse.’ ‘ 

+4. Of things: Opposed to one’s well-being or 
interests; calculated to thwart or harm; pre- 
Judicial, unfavourable, untoward. Ods. exc. as in b. 

€ 1477 CAXTON Jason 41 Thinges contrarye to their helthe 
and lyf. @ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. BA. (1346 Rvb, The 
ayre of the Iande was contrary tohym. 1655-60 STANLEY 
fist. Philos. (1701) 179‘2 The estimation of mean things is 
contrary to a Man who intended to contemplate the truth 
of things. 1656 Riwcrey Pract. Physick 4 By reason of a 
contrary) temper of the bowels. 1712 J. James tr. Le 
Blond’s Gardening 219 You should choose a wann, dry 


CONTRARY. 


Season, for working Basons of Ciment, the Rain being very 
contrary toit. 1737 Wiuston Josephus’ Antrg. xv. vii. § 7 
The remedies .. did him no good .. but proved contrary to 
his case. ; 

b, esp. of wind, weather, etc. 


contact with sense 5.) 

1382 Wyctir A/att. xiv.24 The wynd was contrarie. 1605 
Campen Rem, 165 Pre with contrarie winds. 1719 
De For Crusoe (1840’ 11. i, 14 Contrary winds .. put us to 
the northward. 1875 Jowett /’/a/o \ed. 2) 1. 430 When the 
vessel is detained by contrary winds. 


+e. Distasteful. Obs. rare. 
156: Hortysusu /Jom, Apoth. 30a, All swete meates are 
contrarye to hym. : . 
5. Opposite in position or direction ; situated on 


the other side; moving the other way. 

1382 Wycuir 1 Adacc. iv. 12 And sawen hem cummynge of 
the contrarie part, o exe azein. 1483 Cath, Angl. 75 
Contra[rly, contrarius loco. 1553 Even Treat. Newe Ind. 
Ep. to Rdr., Antipodes .. walke wyth theyr fete dyrectelye 
contrarye agaynst oures. 1571 Dicces antom. u, ix. Nj, 
Drawing lines from one angle to the contrarie. 1605 [3p. 
Haru Medtt. & Vows 1. § 89 Wayes .. either crosse or con- 
trary. 31614 MarKHAM Cheap //xsb, 1. ii. (1668: 16 Give him 

_[the colt] a sound lash ,. over the contrary shoulder. 1678 
Hoses Decam. iv. 34 The stream of the Air shatl be the 
contrary way. 1774 Gouns. Grecéan I/ist, |. 297 By a quite 
contrary way from that in which they then marched 1874 
Boute tt. Arms §& Arm ix. 178 The hilt has its cross-guard 
bent with a contrary curvature, 

b. A/us. (See quot.) 

1731 G. Keller's Thorow- Bass in Holder Treat. llarmony 
161 Sometimes used in contrary Motion. 1875 OvusE.Ley 
Ilarmony i. 11 Contrary motion is when two parts, or voices, 
move in opposite directions. 

e. Bot. At right angles. 


a. Alath. Point of contrary flexure: sce quot. 
1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 636 Point of Inflection, or of 
contrary flexure, in a curve, is the point. .where it begins to 
bend or turn a contrary way..or where the curve changes 
from concave to convex, or from convex to concave. 

6. Logic from sense 1). Contrary propositions : 
those most opposed to each other as regards 
affirmation and negation, each denying every pos- 
sible case of the other, as Ad] A ts B: No Ais B; 
both propositions cannot be truc, but both may be 
false. Contrary terms; those which are extreme 
opposites within the same class, as 4/ack and white. 
Contrary opposition: the opposition of contrary 
propositions and terms. 

1739 Hume 7reat. I1um. Nat. 1. v. 1874 1. 323 No two 
ideas are in themselves contrary, except those of existence 
and non-existence. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Supp., Contrary 

- propositions .. one of which affirms, and the other denies, 
the same predicate of the same subject. 1828 WHATELY 
Rhet. in Eucyel. Metrop. 2533/1 Two things are called 
‘Contrary’, which, coming under the same class, are the 
most dissimilar in that class. 1849 Asp. THomson Laws 
Th. (1860) 150 Contrary opposition exists between affirma- 
tive and negative judgments which cannot be true together, 
but which may be false together. 1887 Fowter Deduct. Logic 
83 ‘Contrary terms’, like good and bad, black and white. 

7. Comb, (parasynthetic), as contrary-minded 
@., of the contrary opinion. 

axsss Latimer Servi. & Rem. (1845) 183 The most part of 
gospellers are contrary-minded. 1661 Papers on Alter. 
Prayer Bk. 13 'Vhe contrary minded doubt whether with it 
he be lawfully served. 

B. sé. [the adj. used adso/.] 

1. absol. The contrary: the exact opposite or 
reverse of what has previously been mentioned. 

(Sometimes used in taking the vote of those in a meeting 
who are opposed to the motion proposed, the chairman 
asking for the regative vote by the words the contrary, 
on the contrary, or to the contrary.) 

craso Aent. Seri. in O. E. Altsc. 30 Pu hest ido be con- 
trarie. 1377 Lanai. /”. /’/. B. x. 396 Ac her werkes ..was 
euere be contrarye. ¢1384 Cuaucer //. Fame u. 300 Bid 
lym proven the contrarye. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 9715 What 
puttes you in plite ..’fo enclyne to pe contrary? 1576 
Freminc Panopl. Epist. 89, 1 thought thus.. albeit che 
contrarie chaunced. 1601 Suaxs. Twel. V.v. i. 15 Clo. The 
better for my foes, and the worse for my friends. Ju. Iust 
the contrary; the better for thy friends. 1754 KicHaRDson 
Craudison 11. iv. 34 Which .. 1 had no command to take 
down; but the contrary. 1875 Jowett /"/ato ved. 2) 1. 482 
Is not this the direct contrary of what was admitted before. 

b. phr. On the contrary (formerly dy, for, 21, of, 
to the contrary, in contrary): on the other hand, 
in contradistinction, 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 360 And in contrarie also recouer A 
pouer man to greterichesse. ¢1400 MAuNDEY. (1839) xi. 131 
In the contrarye, toward the Southe, it is so hoot, that, etc. 
1502 Ord. Crysten Alen \W de W. 1506) 1. vii. 79 And by 
the contrarye the bodyes of them that ben blessed they 
shall, etc. 1541 R. Coptano Galyen's Terapentyke 2 Viv, 
To the contrarye, where they haue estemed that it shulde 
be superflue to recyte, they haue, etc. c¢13954 Gracious 
Alenewe D vijb, But when on y* contrarie they do, etc. 
1557 NortH tr. Guenara’s Diall. I’r.71 b/1 And for the 
contrary, there are other princes, etc. 1597 Morey /xtrod. 
Alus. Pref., This booke will be so farre from the hinderance 
of anie, that by the contrarie, it will cause, ete. 1653 Cloria 
& Narcissus 1. 253 Of the contrary, Philos. .began, etc. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride & Prej. xxvi, Nothing, on the contrary, 
could be more natural. 

c. phr. Zo (+ 2x) the contrary: to the opposite 
effect ; in opposition to, or reversal of, what is 
stated. 

1532 Act 4 /Jen. V///, c. 10 Any acte .. heretofore made 
to the contrary notwithstondynz. 1560 78 Bk. Discipl. 
(1621 5[7] Nothing alledged in the contrurie. 1595 Sutaks. 


(Ilerc there is 
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Fokn in.i. 10, | haue a Kings oath to the contrarie. 1850 
M:Cosu Dea, Govt. w. ii (1874) 513 Whatever the gloomy 
and disappointed may say to the contrary. 

+2. Opposite position or side, /x contrary of: 
opposite to. Ods. 

cx3z5 &. EF. Addit, P. B. 1532 In contrary of pe candelstik 
.. Per apered a pauine. 1611 Suaks. J int. 7. 1. ii. 372 
Wafting his eyes to th’ contrary. 

+b. That which is opposite in position. Ods. 

¢ 1400 MAuNDEv. (1839 xvii. x80 Men seen another Sterre, 
the contrarie to him, .that is clept Antartyk, 

3. An object, fact, or qnality that is the very 
opposite of something else; often in #/. things the 


most different of their class. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer JZe/id. & 323 For good and wikkednesse 
ben tuo contraries. 1398 Trevisa Sarth. De 2. R. vu. iil. 
(1495) 224 We hele contraryes wyth contraryes. 1526 Pilger. 
Very. (W. de W. 1531) 183 b, One contrary set nere another 
contrary is more apparent. 1605 Suaxs. Lear u. ii. 93 No 
contraries hold more antipathy, Than I and such a knave. 
1656 Cowtey J’tudar, Odes, To Mr. Hobs vi, So Contraries 
on AEtna's top conspire, Here hoary Frosts, and by them 
breaks out Fire. 1658 Whole Duty Alan vi. § 13. 56 Vhe 
second contrary to humilit:; I told you was vain-glory. 1715 
J. Ricuarpson 7h, J’aint. 190 Where the two Contraries, 
the Masculine and Feminine Beauties are oppos’d. 1847 
Iimerson Poems, Juttéal Love Wks. (ohn) 1. 458 Swifter- 
fashioned than the fairies, Substance mixed of pure con- 
traries. ; 

b. With possessive pron. //75s, z/s, etc. contrary. 

1340 A yeu. 14 Pis article yef to onderstonde his contrarie. 
¢ 1540 Pilgrim's T. 288 in Thynne Aximadv, App. i. (1865) 
85 But fyrst or I can bring nu purpos, I must his contrary 
disclos. 1598 9 E. Forve arismuts 1. (1661) 24 Who as far 
excelled all the rest..as the sun does the moon or white his 
contrary. 1731 F. Fucrer Afed. Gynen, 88 Mixing it with 
its contrary. 1841 Myers Cath, 74. w, xii. 248 Changing 
an attribute into its contrary. 

ec. phr. By contraries: by way of opposition, 
by direct contrast ; also, in the way just opposite 
to what might have been expected. So Ay rile 
(reason, argument) of contraries. 

545 Ascuam TJo.roph. (Arb.) 45 Medicines stande by con- 
traries. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. vill. § 3 So by argument 
of contraries, the just and lawfull soveraignetie..is that 
which approacheth neerest to..the divine rule. 1620 SHAKs. 
Temp... 1.147 Vth'Commonwealth I vvould (by contraries) 
Execute all things. @1675 Licutroot in Rem, (1700) 141 
The first proof of this is by the rule of contraries. 1828 
Blackw, Mag. Jan.115 ‘Vhochts gang by the rule o’ con- 
trairies, anes oa He 

4. Opposition, hostility ; an act of hostility. /7 
their contrary ; in opposition to them. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Afcid, P 314 pat right as pay han dome a 
contrarie, right so schold I do hem anoper. 1523 Lp. Brer- 
ners /’roiss. 1. cxlvi. 174 They of Calays hathe done hym 
suche contraryes and dispyghtes. ¢1565 Linprsay (Pit- 
scottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 5 Archibald, earl of Douglas 
would concur with the chancellor in their contrary. 


+5. A denial, an opposing statement. Ods. 

sss in Strype Ecc/. Aen. 11. App. xiii. 119 Faith with- 
out deeds is dead, etc. Here are contraries to the carnal 
man. ¢15s55 Harpsrietp Divorce Men. W117 \1878) 80 To 
perfect and finish our answer. .we make a direct contrary to 
them. 1833 Mrs. Brownine /'rom. Bound Poems 1850 1. 
176, I will set No contrary against it. 

+6. An adversary, opponent, enemy. Odés. 

€ 3386 Cuaucer Axt.'s 7. 1001 Whethir he or thou May 
with his hundred..Sle his contrary. ¢ 1430 tr. 7. a Aeompis 
142 Pou art manly ynow, all be wile no contrarie come 
ayenst pe. 1549 Hoorer Declar. Ten Commandin, viii. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) 356 A strange nation, thy contraries and 
thy mortal enemies. 1622 R. Hawkins Ioy. S. Sea (1847) 
195 Our contraries. .determined..to lay us abourd. 

7. Logic. A contrary term or proposition; see 


A. 6. 

1655-60 Staniey /fist. PAtlos (1701) 175/2 This kind of 
Induction by Contraries, serves not for assertion, but con- 
futation. 1828 Wuartecy in Axncycl. Aletrop. 253/1 Virtue 
and vice are called Contraries, as being, both, ‘moral 
habits,’ and the most dissimilar of moral habits. 1864 Lowen 
Logic vi. 162 Opposition. .was first applied only to the rela- 
tions between two Contraries. 

+ 8. In various elliptical uses, where the sb. may 
be understood from the context. Odés. 

1532 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries [ =rival 
loaded dice] to crosbite him withall. 1590 SHaks. Cont. 
Err, w. iv. 82 Is't good to sooth him in these contraries? 

Cc. adv, 

1. In opposition or antagonism; contrarily, con- 
trariwise (40). 

1463 Bury Wells 1850) 40 Remevyd..contrarye ageyn my 
wil, 1495 Act 11 //exn. VI, c. 57 Preamb., That that he 
hath doon..contrary to the duetie of his aliegeaunce. 3622 
Biste Lev, xxvi. 23-4 And if ye will. .walke contrary vnto 
me: Then will I also walke contrary vnto you. 16136 S. 
Warp Coale fr. Altar (1627) 71 Contrary with the Prophet, 
they cry out, My fatnesse, my fatnesse. 1779-81 JoHNSoN 
L.P., Savage Wks. 1816 X. 282 The crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought. 1875 Jowett /’/ato(ed. 2) V. 364 
Those. .act contrary to nature. 

2. Adversely to one’s well-being or wishes. 

1497 Br. Atcox Afons Perfect. C iij, The deuyll tempted 
hym sore contrary. 1548 Hatt Chren. 152 Which thynges 
hapned all contrary by the destruccion of this good man. 
1592 SHaks. Rom. § Ful. wu. ii.64 What storme is this that 
Liowes so contrarie? 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xivi, And 
cruel was the fair wind as wouldn't blow contrary. 1886 
Jerome Idle Thoughts ed. 58: 63 Things do go so contrary 
like with me. 

3. On the other hand, on the contrary. arch. 

1549-62 Sternuoro & H. /’s. xxxvii. 17 God will it over- 
throw: Where contrary he doth preserve tbe humble men 


CONTRARYING. 


and low. 1599 Tuynne Animady. (1865) 19 Tout quite con- 
trarye, Chaucerdothe submytte the correctioneof his woorkes 
to Gower, etc. 1652 Curpeprer Lng. Physic. (1809 276 The 
seed thereof contrary doth bind the belly. 1835 fies Sic. 
Paracelsus 1.28 While, contrary, it has chanced, some idle 
day..gives birth at last To truth. 

4. In an opposite or very different way ; in //er. 
with the reverse cffect; =Covnter. (Sec 6. 

1596 Suaks. 1 J/ex. (1°, v. v. 4 Would’st thou turne our 
offers contrary? 1703 Moxon A/ech. [exer 215 For con 
trary to.. Ivory Turners, they always dip the end of their 
Ifook below the Rest. /é/, 282 Vou must begin the two 
sides contrary. 


+ 5. In the opposite direction 0). Obs. 

1613 W. Browne Srit. Past. u. v, Vo steere his boate 
contrary tothe Sun. 1634 Sir T. Ilersert 77az. 132 To- 
wards Goa, we stcering contrary. 

6. Comb., as contrary posed sense 4 . 

1688 R. Ilotme Armoury ui. 341/1 The Crest .. is .. two 
Mill-stones, one contrary-posed to the other. 

+D. prep. Against, contrary to. Obs. 

1430 Lypc. Aféxor Poems (1840) 76 The world unsure, 
contrary al stablenesse, Whos joy is meynt ay withe adver- 
site. ¢1536in Kflis Orig. Lett. Ser. ILL. 44 Whiche was 
contrarie my mynde, 


+ Contrary, 7. Obs. or dial. Also 4-5 con 
trarie(n, 4-6 contrarye. [a. F. contrar?-er (11th 
c. in Littré), ad. late L. contrariare, £. contrarius 
Contrary a. cf. CONTRARIATE. ] 

I. ¢rans, 1. Yo oppose, strive against, thwart. 

1375 Barnour Bruce 1x. 470 He the king contraryit ay. 
¢1430 tr. 7. a Aempis 138 Pe lawe of synne contrarieng be 
lawe of my mynde. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 98/4 Ve con- 
trarye alleway the holy goost. 1586 J. HlookeR Gérald. 
Trel.in Holinshed 1). 143/2 ‘The more noble were his good 
and worthie attempts, the more he was crossed and con- 
traried. @1649 Drumm. or Hawtu. //est. Fas. 1 Wks. 
(1711) 103 The winds contrarying his course. 1653 II. 
Cocan tr. Pruto's Trav. xxii. 78 Whosoever shall contrary 
me therein I must take him for mine enemy. 

b. To impugn. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1.(1625) 41 Any one thing was 
never found contrarying, blemishiug, or .. impugning his 
honour. 1633 J. Done J/rst. Septuagint 217 And if they 
could have contraried him for any falsity. 

2. To contradict, gainsay, to speak, write, or 
argue against: &. a person. 

1382 Wyeur Auth i. 16 Ne contrarye thou me, that y for. 
sake thee. 2393 Lanor. 7”. 7’/. C. xv. 100 How pow con- 
trariedest cleregie with crahbede wordes. 1526 J’¢/gr. J’er/. 
(W. de W. 30) 276 Redy to treke sylence, & apte to con 
trary theyr prelates or heddes in euery mater. 1690 W. 
Wacker /diomat, Anglo-Lat. 115 Vo not you contrary me. 

b. what is said, enjoined, ete. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer MWefe's 7. 188 Ne was ther wyf, ne mayde 
. that contraried that he sayde. 1581 MutcastTer /ositions 
xxx, (1887) rro It is graunted by the best though contraried 
by some of the soryest Physicians. 1656 SANDERSON Serv. 
(1689) 242 The Devilishness of the Doctrine in contrarying 
the Ordinance of God. 1808 W. 2B. Hewerson Blind Boy 
1. i, I see nothing to contrary it. 

3. To do what is contrary to or the reverse of. 

x68: Marpeck BA. of Notes 763 Vhey contraried the Jewes, 
in that they confessed Jesus to be the sonne of God. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary . (1625) 65 If I should not owe 
unto you all honest .. fidelity, I should much contrary your 
great curtesie. 1594 A/irr. Policy (1599) 11, Who so con- 
trarieth his sex fas Sardanapalus], ought to die as he did. 
1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 158 She contraried their 
proceedings: For, they would have war..and she declares 
her desire of Peace. 

II. tutr. 4. To act in opposition, be opposed 
(to) ; to act inconsistently. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Sed. Ii xs. 111. 341 3if pis pope ret 
to Cristis lyf. 1393 Lanot. 7’. 7’/. C. x1. 244 Kynde folwe 
kynde and contrarieb neuere. ¢ 1450 Jer/ix vil. 112 Ile 
sholde be kynge ..who-so-euer ther-to wolde contiarye. 
r58r Muccaster Posttions iv. (1887) 17 He would hane him 
learne with sucb a man; some cause contrarieth. 

. To act perversely, be cantankerous; ‘to 
grumble ’ (Skeat). 

3393 Lanat. /”. 7/7. C. xx. 320 pei han cause to contrarien 
by kynde of here syknesse. oa. 

5. Jo speak or write in opposition; to maintain 
an opposite opinion ; to argue, debate. 

3393 Lane. 7”. Pl. C. 1. 59 For couetise of copes con- 
trariede som doctors. 1477 Eart. Rivers (Caxton) Jectes 
139 To contrarye and argie with a foole. 1552 L.aTIMER 
Scrm, Lord’s Prayer v. Wks. 11.93 The very school doctors 
. never contraried in that. 

6. a. To be \self-) contradictory. b. To change 
to the opposite, be reversed. rare. 

¢ 3374 Cuaucer Soctt, v, iii. 154 1t semep to repugnen and 
to contrarien gretly bat god knoweb byforn alle pinges, and 
pat per is any fredom of liberte. 1375 Uarsour Druce in. 
271 That fortoun contraryit fast, And come to purposs at 
the last. 

Contraryete, -etye, obs. ff. ConTRARIETY. 

+ Contrarying, 2/. 5). Obs. [f. prec. + -1NG 1] 
The action of the vb. CONTRARY 5 opposition, con- 
tradiction ; =CONTRARIANCE, CONTIRARIATION, 

argo Ant. de la Tour cxvii. 15) Withoute ani con. 
traryenge. 1598 Kitcuis Courts Leet (1675) 242 It is a 
matter of justincation and contrarying. 

+ Contrarying, ///. « Obs. or dial. Also 
4-8 -iand, -iende. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. Opposing ; antagonistic, hostile; contradictory ; 
unfavourable, untoward ; = CONTRARJANT. 

a1340 Hamrore /salter viii. 5 All bat ere contrariand til 
be. 1393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 22 Fortune was contrariende. 
1458 in /est. tor, (Surtees) 229 Any contrariand thyngs.- 


CONTRA-SCRIPTURAL. 


1586 A. Day Zing. Secretary u. (1625) 32 Nor any thing more 
contrarying, then to be touched with discurtesies. 1627-77 
FeLtHam Aesolves 1. xlv. 72 Contrarying passions. 

2. quasi-adv. (cf. AccorDING adv. 4) Contrary- 
ing fo: in opposition to, going against. 

1382 WyciiF Deut. i. 43 But contrariynge to the heest of 
the Lord..3e stieden up. 1549 Latimer 5th Servo. bef. 
Edw, VI (Arb.) 157 To chose a Kynge contraryinge the 
ordinaunce of God. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
7 If I find..more equitie to charge him, contrarying to 
that whicb already hath beene answered by him, he shall, 
etc. 

Contraryus, -ywise, obs. ff. ConTraRious, 


-1WISE. 
Co:ntra-scriptural, ¢. 
Contrary to Scripture, 


1851 Cur. WorpswortH Occas. Sermi, Ser, 1. 
acts are non-Scriptural, and contra-Scriptural. 


+ Co:ntra-se’ntient, 54. Ods. [f. Contra-1 
+L. senttent-em having an opinion.] One hold- 
ing an opposite opinion. Cf. dzssertzent. 

1647 Ward Sisup. Cobler (1843) 7 Every singular Opinion, 
hath a singular opinion of itself; and he that holds it..a 
simple opinion of all contra-sentients. 


Contrast (kpntra‘st), v. Also 5 contreste, 
-tryste. [In 15th c., coztreste, a. OF. con-, cun- 
trester, contraster (=Pr., Sp. contrastar, It. con- 
trastave) to resist, oppose :—late L. contrastare to 
withstand, f. L. contra against + sédre to stand. 
Taken by Caxton from French in the etymological 
sense, in the form cozfres?, but not then retained in 
English use. Occas. used in 17th c. in form contrast 
from F. or It. Reintroduced as a term of Art in 
the end of the 17th c. from F. contraster, which 
was taken in 16th c. from It. contrastare to strive, 
contend, stand out against. ] 

I. In early use. 


+1. rans. To withstand, resist, fight against. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 1. xii. 112 He contrested or 
gaynstode hym in bataylle. 1490 — Eveydos xxvii. 96 He 
myght not withstande ne contreste the..tribulacion of the 
see. 

b. zur. To resist ; to strive, contend. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xiv. 50 The goode renomme of Elysse 
myghte notte contryste ayenste her grete desire. 1673 O. 
Wacker Edxcation 227 Let us not contrast with the whole 
World, as if we were universall reformers. 1688 [see Con- 
TrastinG vbl. sb.}. 

II. In Modern English. 

2. trans. Fine Arts. To put in contrast, to place 
in such juxtaposition as to bring strongly out differ- 
ences of form, colour, etc., and thus to produce a 


striking cffect. 

1695 Drypven Art Paint. Wks. 1808 XVII. 421 Contrasted 
by contrary motions, the most noble parts foremost in sight. 
1715 J. Richaroson 7%. Paint. 125 The Colours must be 
also Contrasted..so as to be grateful to the Eye. 1768 W. 
Gitpin Zss. Prints 12 The figures of the principal group are 
very well contrasted. : 

3. gen. To set in opposition (two objects of like 
nature, or one wéth, rarely /o, another) in order to 
show strikingly their different qualities or charac- 
teristics, and compare their superiorities or defects. 

Usually of mental comparison only. 

{1755-73 not in Jounson.] 1799 Jed. Frul. 1. 491 By 
emetics..fomentations, and above all, by suddenly contrast- 
ing the hot and cold bath. 1827 WHatELy Logic in Excycé, 
Metrop. 238/1 Perpetually contrasting it with systems with 
which it has nothing in common but the name, 1853 F. W. 
Newman Odes of Horace 113 Horace artificially contrasts 
the top to the basement of the mansion. 186: HuGHES 
Tom Brown at Oxf.v, He contrasted our hero with the few 
men with whom he genetally lived. 1871 Yeats Techx. 
Hist. Come, (1872) 398 The microscope and telescope are 
well contrasted by Dr. Chalmers. 

4, Of things: a. Of figures, colours, etc.: To 
set off (cach other: by opposition or contrast. 

1695 DryvDEn Parallel Poetry & Paint. (R.', The figures of 
the groups .. must contrast each other by their several posi- 
tions. 1715 J. Ricnarpson 7h. Paint. 124 Ina Composition 
..one thing must Contrast, or be varied from another. 1749 
Fie.pine 7om Yones x. i, The foibles and vices .. become 
more glaring objects, from the virtues which contrast them, 
and shew their deforinity. 1778 Sir J. Reynovps Lise. viii. 
11876) 449 In the artificial management of the figures it is 
directed that they shall contrast each other. 1801-15 Fuse 
Lect. Art viii. (1848) 513 ‘Vhe brown and sun.tinged hermit 
and the pale decrepit elder contrast each other. 

b. To offer or form a contrast to. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 1.91 The thin, trans- 
parent, black veil adown the face, contrasts the red and 
white. 1795 Cicely II. 119 Monks whose dark garments 
contrasted the snow. 1837 Lyrton £. MJaltravers1.i, Her 
face singularly contrasted that of the man. 

5. pass. of 4, insensc of next. Const. dy, Zo. 

1740 WarsurTon Diz, Legat, vi. vi. Wks. 1811 V. 46 Whiose 
dexterity in the arts of Controversy was soremarkably con- 
trasted by his abilities in reasoning and literature. 1773 R. 
Graves Luphrosyne (1776) I. 24 A dome is built in yonder 
grove ; Contrasted bya grandalcove. 1779 — Columella I. 
168 The pleasure which I have received... will be contrasted 
hy that melancholy which succeeds to all our most exquisite 
enjoyments. 1823 Coorer //oneer iii, The dark foliage of 
the evergreens was brilliantly contrasted by the glittering 
whiteness of the plain. 1863 KincLakk Crimwa II, 220 The 
smooth slopes .. are contrasted by the aspect of the country 
on the opposite bank. 1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices 1. 
xviii. 415 Those habits of early sleeping and waking in which 
our ancestors were so contrasted with ourselves. 


{f. Contra- 2.] 


16 These 


922 


6. intr. a. To forma contrast. b. To exhibit 
a striking difference on comparison (w/h). 

1715 J. RicHarpson 7h, Paint. 125 To unite the Con- 
trasting Colours. 1820 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 40 Her 
slender form contrasted finely with his tall, manly person. 
1833 J. RenNIE Alph, Angling 21 ‘Vhe most conspicuous 
colours and such as contrast best with the water. 1856 
Frouve /fist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 359 The language of the 
House of Commons contrasted favourably with that of the 
convocation, 1871 Patcrave lyr. Poents 118 The happy 
tints contrasting glow. 

Contrast (kgntrast), sd. Also 7 eontrist, 8 
contraste. See also ContRasro. [a. F. contraste 
({masc,), ad. It. contrasto (=Pr. contrast, Sp. con- 
traste) contention, opposition: see CoNTRASTO, 
Introduced ¢ 1600, and adversely criticized in 1644 
as a new-fangled term, the word soon became 
obsolete in the literal sense. Reintroduced with 
the vb. as a term of Art ¢1700.] 

+I. 1. Contention, strife; =Conrrasto. Oés. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wares vin. xlix, Nor was it now a time 
to have contrast With any sovereign, mighty potentate. 
1613 — Coll. Hist. Eng. uu. gt He [William I} married 
Matilde. . but not without contrast [edd. 1621, 1626 contrist 3 
1634, 1650 ‘revised and corrected’ contest} and trouble. 
1644 Winder Anelicus 5 How ridiculous .. is the merchan- 
dise they [verbal innovators] seek to sell for current. Let 
me afford you a few examples .. read and censure Adpugue 
. Lbriolate, Caprious, Contrast, etc. a1670 Hacket Adp. 
Williams 1. 209 (D.) In all these contrasts the Archbisbop 
prevailed, ? : 

II. 2. Aine Arts. The juxtaposition of varied 
forms, colours, etc., so as to heighten by com- 
parison the effect of corresponding parts and of the 


whole composition. 

1711 SHAFTESB. Chavac. (1737) III. 368 That regular con- 
traste and nice ballance of movement, which painters are 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures. 1742 RiCHARD- 
SON Pamela IV. 113 If there be an artful Contraste in the 
Drama, there will be the same in the Musick. 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vic. WV. viii, The Roman poet understands the use of con- 
trast better. 1851 Ruskin .Wod, Paint. 1. Pref. ed. 2. 35 
Contrast increases the splendour of beauty, but it disturbs 
its influence ; it adds to its attractiveness, but diminishes 
its power. : 

3. Comparison of objects of like kind whereby 
the difference of their qualities or characteristics is 
strikingly brought out; manifest exhibition of op- 
posing qualities; an instance of this. 

1731 Lett. fr. Fog’s Weekly Jrul. (1732) 11. 257 Contraste 
of Scenes! Behold a worthless Tool, etc. 1752 JoHNSON 
Ranibler No. 194 ? 10 Accident may indeed sometimes pro- 
duce a lucky parallel or a striking contrast. 1856 EmMErson 
Eng. Traits, Mlanners Wks. (Bohn) II. 51 The steep con- 
trasts of condition create the picturesque in society. 1860 
TynpDALt Gé/ac. 1. iv. 34 The contrast between the two waters 
was very great. 1863 Gro. ELiot Rowmola i, xx, A room.. 
in the utmost contrast with the .. half-sombre tints of the 
library. 

4. That which on comparison with another thing 
shows a striking difference from it; a person or 


thing of most opposite qualities. 

1764 Hav Deformity 3 (T.) To make tbese appear a con- 
trast to my subject. 1788 Map. D’Arsiay Diary IV. 302 
What a contrast from such an intention was theevent. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat, (1799) 1. 575 An ob- 
ject has but one contrary, but it may have many contrasts. 
White is the contrary of black; but it contrasts with blue, 
green, red, and various other colours. 1828 D'Israe.i 
Chas. /, 1. iv. 69 Buckingham offered a provoking contrast 
to his master. 1833 Sir C. Bett Had 190 Pain is the 
necessary contrast to pleasure. 

Contrastable (kpntra’stab’]), a. [f. Contrast 
v. +-ABLE.] Capable of being contrasted. 

1889 Brit. Aled. Frnd. No. 1494/2 Things comparable and 
contrastable. 

Contrasted (kpntra'stéd), p47. a. [f. ConTRAST 
v.+-ED1,] Set in contrast; opposed so as to 
heighten each other’s effect, or to bring out differ- 


ences. 

1764 Gotpsm. 7rav. 127 Contrasted faults tbrougb all his 
manners reign : Though poor, luxurious ; though submissive, 
vain. 1779 Forrest Voy. NV. Guivea 232 Breadths of silk, 
of the most contrasted colours. 1824 L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 506 Contrast has always the effect to make 
each of the contrasted objects appear in the stronger light. 
1873 Symonps Grk. Poets xii. 404 No labyrinth of tortuous 
shape, no conflict of contrasted forms. 

Hence Contra‘stedly adv., in a contrasted manner, 


by way of contrast. 

1836 G. S. Faser Election 1. i. 204 Contrastedly intro- 
ducing that Primitive Scheme of the doctrine of Election, 
which, etc. 1838 7azt’s A/ag. V. 637 ‘The subsequent pas- 
sages. .became more contrastedly important. 

Contra‘stful, «. [f. Contrast sé. + -FUL.] 
Full of contrasts ; marked by strong contrast. 

1877 Sunday Alag. 55 One contrastful feature there is. 

Contrastimulant (kg:ntrajstimizlint), sd. 
‘a.) Med. [ad. It. contrastimolante, Rasori.] 

1, sé, A medicine that acts in opposition to a stimu- 


lant, or that reduces the force of the vital actions. 

1831 J. Davies Maznual Mat. Med. 359 The Italian 
physicians consider it as a powerful contra-stimulant. 188z 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Contrastimulus, According to the doc- 
trine of Rasori..all really useful rentedies are comprised in 
the classes stimulants and contrastimulants, 

2. attrib. or adj. 

1881 Lincotn tr. Troussean & Pidoux’ Treat. Therap. 
II. 19 They say that bleeding neutralizes.. the contra-stimu- 
lant effects of the emetic. 


CONTRATENOR. 


Contrastimulus. JZ. [f.as prec. + Srimu- 
LUS, after It. contrastimolo.] A force opposed to 
stimulus: the two being, according to the doctrine 
of Rasori, equally potent and opposite forces, the 
perfect equilibrium of which is necessary to health. 
Syd. Soc, Lex. 1882. 

Hencé Contrasti‘mulism, the doctrine of con- 
trastimulus; Contrasti‘mulist, an adherent of 
this doctrine. 

1881 Lincotn tr. Troussean & Pidoux' Treat. Therap. 11. 
19 The partisans of contro-stimulism claim that the simul- 
taneous use of bleeding and of tartar-emetic .. should be 
avoided. /4Z/d. 105 The School of Italian contro-stimulism. 
1839 Bayty tr. Jfidler’s Elem. Phys. (ed. 2) I. 64 The 
contra-stimulists .. gave the name of contra-stimulants to 
those substances whicb, in place of stimulating have the 
very opposite effect. 

Contrasting (k/ntra'stin), v2. sd. [f. Con- 
TRAST v.+-ING!.] The action of the verb Con- 
TRAST. In quot. = striving, struggling with op- 
position or difficulties: cf. ConTRaAST v. I and 5d. 1. 

1688 S. Penton Guardian's [ustr. go The necessary Mix- 
ture and Complication of your Affairs.. will afford yoy 
Contrasting more than enough. Create as few Troubles to 
yourself as you can. 

Contra‘sting, #//. a. 
That contrasts; see the verb. 

1715 [see Contrast v. 6}. @1773 J. CunnincHam Prod, to 
Rule a Wife (R.\, Their merit, by the foil conspicuous 
made, And they seen brighter by contrasting shade. 1878 
T. Harpy Return Native 1. 243 From, of all contrasting 
places in the world, Paris. 1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 5/3 
Personal evidence of the contrasting postal rates. 

Hence Coutra‘stingly adv., in or by way of 
contrast. 

1833 Frasers Mag. VIII. 94 Her own talent. .throwing 
him contrastingly into the shade. 1842 Mrs. Browninc 
a Chr, Poets 160 From the rest, they stand out contrast- 
ingly. 

Contrastive (kgntrd‘stiv), a. [f Contrast z. 
+-IVE.] Forming a contrast ; standing in contrast 
(¢o something else). 

1816 [see CoNTRASTIVELY]. 1841 Mrs. Brownixc Left, 
Horne (1877) II. liv. 97 Something..deeply contrastive to 
the Heavenly Spirits. 1870 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct. 4 Atti- 
tudes should be contrastive, and so coinposed as to balance 
and set off each otber. 

Hence Contra‘stively adv. 

1816 KEaTINGE Trav, 1. 189 Royalty must be approached 
contrastively barefooted. 

Contrastment (kpntrastment). verve. [f as 
prec.+-MENT.] The action of contrasting. 

1823 G. Darcey in Beddoes Poems 227 The contrastment 
and individualization of characters. 

+ Contra‘sto. Ods. [It. contrasto contention, 
strife, f. cortvastare to withstand, strive: see Con- 
TRAST v.] Contention, strife ; =ConTRAST 50. 1. 

c1645 Howe t Lef?t. 1. vi. (1726) 53 (D.) There was..a 
great contrasto in the conclave ’twixt the Spanish and 
French faction. 1652 — JJasaxiello 11. 39. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Contrasto. .strife, contention. 1671 GuMBLE Life 
of Monk 4 Upon this Contrasto, he was forced to avoid the 
fury of this enraged Lawyer, and turn Souldier. 

Contrat; obs. and F. f. Contract, 

Contrata‘bular, a. Aiom. Law. [f. L contra 
tabulas against a will: see CoNTRA- 2.] Contrary 
to a will or testament. Hence Contratabulant. 

1875 Poste Gains u. (ed. 2) 229 Contra-tabular possession 
Was sometimes equivalent to intestacy. /éid. 1. 239 The 
contra-tabulant or claimant of contra-tabular possession. 

Contratation: see CoNTRACTATION, 

Contrate (kgntre't), a. [f. L. type *cortrat-us, 
f. contra against, opposite: cf. med.L. contrata= 
It., Sp. contrada, F. contrée lit. ‘region lying op- 
posite’, Country. ] 

+ 1. ? Opposed, contrary, adverse. Obs. 

¢1450 Henryson Jor. Fad. 41 Of ciuill Law volumes full 
many they reuolue.. Contrate, Prostrat arguments they 
resolue. 

2. Contrate wheel: a wheel having teeth set at 
right angles to its plane; in watch-making, the 
wheel of this kind which works in the pinion of 
the balance or crown-wheel of a vertical watch. 
Also contrate teeth, contrate pinion. ; 

1696 Deritam Artif Clock. 5 The Contrate-Wheel is that 
Wheel in Pocket-Watches which is next to the Crown- 
Wheel whose ‘Teeth and Hoop lye contrary to those of 
other Wheels. 1773 I. Hatton Clock § Watch-work 13 
After the manner of contrate-wheel teeth. 1795 HERSCHEL 
in Phil, Trans. LX XXV. 392 These wheels carry contrate 
teeth on the inside, and a small dial-plate on the back. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X11. 302/2 Vertical W’atch—The centre-wheel 
gives motion to the third wheel pinion, to which ts attached 
the third wheel, acting upon the contrate-wheel pinion, on 
which is placed the contrate-wheel, acting in the pinion of 
the balance-wheel, which is also called the scape-wheel. 

+ Contratenor (kpntratenaz). A/us. Obs. [ad. 
It. contratenore ‘a counter-tenor’ (Florio): see 
ContTRA- 4.] = COUNTERTENOR. 

1552 Hutoet, Contratenor in musycke, occextus. 1586 T. 
B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. \. (1594) $42 In sounds, wherein 
the contra-tenor seemeth to command over the base. 1727 
L. Howe Desiderius (ed. 3) 173 Honour .. sings a Contra- 
tenor, and glorifies God for his infinite Wisdom. 1782 Mason 
Collect. Anthems p. xxxix, There was a very fine contratenor 
in the Royal Chapel. , 


[f as prec. +-1NG 2.] 


CONTRAVALLATION. 


Contravallation (kp:ntriv&la-fan). .3/:/. Also 
7 contre-, CounTrer-. [ad. F. contrevallation, It. 
contravuallazione, f. L. contra. + vallation-em en- 
trenchment (f. va//dre to surround with a rampart, 
to entrench); cf. CIRCUMVALLATION. | 

1. A chain of redoubts and breastworks, either 
unconnected or united bya parapet, constructed by 
besiegers between their camp and the town, as a 


defence against sorties of the garrison, 

1678 tr. L. de Gaya’s Avt of War. 113 Circumvallation 
and Coutravallatiou, is a Composition of Redoubts, little 
Forts, and Angles with Trenches, and Lines of Communi- 
cation from one to another round a place that is beseiged. 
1692 DrypbEn St. Hevremont's Ess. 144 And to Cesar is 
owing our Fortifications, our Lines, our Contravallations. 
1774 Gotbsm. Gr, Hist. 1. 272 The following night the 
victors carried on their wall beyond the contravallation of 
the Athenians. 

Usually, Léve of contravallation. 

1678 tr. L. de Gaya's Art of Wari. 54 The line of Con- 
trevallation .. which secures the Besiegers from Sallies. 
1811 WeLLincton in Gurw. VII. 556 Unless they can be 
deprived .. of their lines of contravallation before Cadiz, 
nothing can shake them in that part of the Peninsula. 1853 
StocgueLer J/tl, Eucycl. 69 An army, forming a siege, lies 
between the lines of circumvallation and contravallation. 

2. The construction of such lines. 

19725 Warts Logic iv. ii, The rules of circumvallation and 
contravallation. — 

Contravariant (kpntravéeriant), A/ath. 
[Coxtra- 3.} Sec quot. 1853. 

1853 Sytvester in Phil, Traus. CXLU I, 1. 543 Coutra- 
vartant, a function which stands in the same relation to 
the primitive function from which it is derived as any of its 
linear transforms to an inversely derived transform of its 
primitive. 1885 Satmon Higher Alg. (ed. 4) 121 Besides 
covariants and contravariants there are also functions in- 
volving both sets of variables, which differ, etc. 

Contravee‘r, v. sonce-wd. [f. Contra- 1+ 
VEER v.] iz¢r, To vecr in a contrary direction. 

1792 D. Lioyp Voy. Life 21 Yet each is confident that he 


is. right, And all besides are wrong who contra-veer From 
different sentiments, or other views. 

Contravenable (kentravinab’l), 2. [f. Con- 
TRAVENE+-ABLE.] That can be contravened. 

1880 MuirHEAD Justit, Gains w.§ 11 note, There probably 
was one [Zeg?s actio] for every law that was contravenable. 

+ Contrave'nary. Olds. rare. Also contro-. 
[f Conrravenr +-ary, after adversary.] =Con- 
TRAVENER, 

1614 Jackson Creed in. v. Wks. II. 228 To terrify all con- 
travenaries of this decree. ¢ 1630 /bid. v. xix. Wks. IV. 172 
He and his followers inust be wisdom’s children; their con- 
trovenaries sons of folly. : 

Contravene (kpntraviin), v. Also 6 (.Sc.) 
contro-, 7 conterveen. [ad. I°. contreven-ir ‘to 
swatue, transgresse, decline, go, or depart from; 
to do contrarie to promise, or otherwisc than was 
agrecd ; also, to crosse, thwart, contradict, resist, 
or be against’ (Cotgr.):—L. contradvenire /Au- 
gustine) to come against, oppose. ] 

1. trans. Of persons: To go counter to; to trans- 
gress, infringe (a law, provision, etc.); to act in 
defiance or disregard of. 

1567 Se. Acts: Fas. VI (1597) § 31 To be fre..from al 
paine. .that may be incurred. .for contravening of the samin 
{abrogated statutes}. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. K ij, 
Thay contrauene the vse of the Catholik kirk. 1609 Skene 
Reg. May. 38 And na man sall break or contrawen this con- 
stitution, 1659 B. Harris Pariwal's [rou Age 120 Which.. 
they have conterveened, and contradicted. a1677 Barrow 
Serm. (1810) II. 495 By neglecting .. or contravening these 
duties of humanity. 1783 Burke £. /ndia Bill Wks. IV. 31 
Either to conform to the tenour of the article, or to contra- 
vene it. 1878 GLapstoxe /’rim. Hower 19 The cause is 
fundamentally righteous, and Zeus. .cannot contravene it. 

2. Of things, actions, ctc.; To run counter to, be 
contrary to, come in conflict with. 

a1670 Hacker Abs. Williams 1, (1693) 137 (L.) This un- 
fortunate accident did both contravene and overmatch the 
counsels of a hundred wise men. 1775 Jounson Journ. IH, 
fst. Wks, X. 427 [Such] Laws..contravene the first prin- 
ciples of the compact of authority. 1793 T. JEFFERSON 
Vrit. (1859) IV. 30 To.. warn them against acts which 
night contravene this duty. 1869 Farrar Kau. Speech i. 
(1873) 11 A belief which in reality contravened the distinct 
theory of their own sacred books. 

lo go connter to or oppose in argument; to 
contradict, dispute, deny (a proposition, ete.). 

1722 WotLaston Relig, Vat. vi. prop. 8 Nor can any one 
do this without contravening the truth contained in prop. vi. 
1869 Husxcey in Sci. Opinion 5 May 505/1 Are those con- 
clusions so firmly based that we may not contravene them? 
1873 Browninc Ned Cott. Nt.-cap 200 Each inference .. 
This you may test and try, confirm the right Or contravene 
the wrong that reasons there. 

+4. ? To incur a charge). Se. Ods. 

1597 Sc. sicts Fas. VI (1814) 124 (Jam.) That the saidis 
thrie erlis .. had incurrit and controvenit the cbarge of 
treassoun, 

Contravener (kpntrivina1). Also 7 (Scv.) 
-veener, -viner, -veiner. [f. prec.+-ER.] One 
who contravenes. 

1567 Sc. Acts 1 Fas. VI (1507/§$ 21 Executand the paines 
conteined in this present Act, against the contraveneris 
thereof. 1609 Skene Neg. May., Treatise 141 Quhilk paine 
the Provest and Baillies sall pay, gif they searche not, nor 
seikes the contraviners. 1645 St. Treads, Sir R. Spotswood 
(R.), The contravener of any act of parliament. 1860 Geo. 
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Exiot Mell ou #7. 11. 11, The measures he was bent on taking 
against that rash contravener. 1880 Muirneap tr. Ulpian 
i. $1 Nor imposes a penalty on the contravener. 

+Contrave'nient, 2. Ots. rare—'. [ad. L. 
contraventent-, pr. pple. of cortravenire: see CON- 
TRAVENE.] Contravening, opposing. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Déatribe 7g Then silence for ever 
unto Positive opponent, or contra-venicnt laws. 

Contravening (kentraviniy), vid. sé. [f. Con- 
TRAVENE +-ING !.] The action of the verb Con- 


TRAVENE; contraventioi. 

1645 St. Trtals, Sir R. Spotswood (R.), The contravening 
of an act of parliament. 

Contrave‘ning, ///. a. 
That contravenes ; opposing. 

1802 Med. Frul. VIII. 156 The class of contravening evi- 
dence. 1860 Exticotr Life our Lord v. 206 Contravening 
influences mainly dne to alien emissaries. , 

Contravention (kgntravenfon). [a. F. con- 
travention (also contre- in Cotgr.), on L. type 
*contravention-em, n. of action f. contrdvenire to 
CONTRAVENE. ] 

The action of contravening or going counter to ; 
violation, infringcmeut, transgression. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard, xvi. (1599) 776 The Pope should 
be bound to.. forgiue him the penaltie of contrauention. 
1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) 546 Saul did not personallie 
sweare to the Gibeonites, yet his contravention .. plagued 
his subjects with three years famine. a170q Locke Ox 
Rom. viit. 7 A settled contravention to his precepts cannot 
be suffered by the..governor of the world. 1708 Swirt 
Abol. Chr. Wks. 1755 11.1. 91 Contraventions to the laws of 
the land. 1840 Dickens Baru. Kudve (1849) 122/2 Offensive 
and undutiful, and in direct contravention of the church 
catechism. 186x Staniey Last. Ch. vill. (1869) 267 From 
the contravention of the chronological order. 

b. Sc. Law. (See quot.) 

1861 W. Bete Dect. Law Scot., Coutravention..is most 
frequently applied to an act done by an heir of entail in 
opposition to the provisions of the deed .. or to acts of 
molestation or outrage committed by a person in violation 
of lawborrows. 


+ Contrave'rse, 2. (sd.), adv. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L. contravers-us turned opposite, f. contra opposite 
+ versus, pa. pple. of verfére to turn.] 

A. quasi-sb. Zhe contraverse: the opposite, the 
converse. B. adv. ?In the opposite direction. 

1480 Caxton Ovrd’s Met. xiv. vii, She [Circe] sayd over 
us the contrauerse of the charme that she had sayde whan 


she transformed us. ¢ 1535 Compl. too late maryed (1862) 7 
Folyshe regardes..I kest over twarte, and eke contravers. 


Contrave'rsion. vare—'.  [ad. L. type cou- 
traversion-em, n. of action f. comtrdversus: sce 
CoNTRAVERSE.] A turning in the opposite direction. 

a139729 ConGrREVE Disc. Pindarie Ode Wks. 1753 III. 341 
The second stanza was called the antistrophe, from the 
contraversion of the chorus; the singers, in performing that, 
turning from the left hand to the right contrary always to 
their motion in the strophe. 

Contraversy, -sie, -cy, obs. ff. ConTROVERSY. 


Contravindicate, v. Rom. Law. [L. contri 
vindtcare \Gaius).] To make a counter-clair. 

1880 Muirneap tr. Gasusiv. § 16 vote, That the respondent 
contravindicated, or at least made a counter averment of 
ownership in the same terms as the first vindicant. .is denied 
by some jurists. 

So Contravindica‘tion, a counter-claim. 

1875 Postr Gaus iv. :ed. 2) 635 ‘he contention of the de- 
fendant was not merely a negation of the plaintiff's claim, 
but also an affirmation of the defendant's claim, a contra- 
vindication, 

Contraviolino: see Contra 4 

Contra-vo:te, v. xonce-wd. [see ConTRA-!,] 
To vote against or for the opposite side. 

1817 WHEWELL in Todhunter I.’s Writings (1876) II. 15 
The. .system of electioneering, canvassing, voting, contra- 
voting, and outvoting, which predominates here. 

Contrawen, obs. Sc. f. ConTRAVENE. 

Contrayerva (kpntraydiva). Also -jerva. 
[Sp.; =‘ counter-herb’, ¢. e. one used as an antidote, 
f, ConTRA- 3 +yerva (now yerba) IERB.] A name 
given, in general use, to the root-stock and scaly 
rhizome of species of Dorstenia D. Contrayerva 
and D. brasiliensis, N. O. Urticacew) native to 
tropical America, used as a stimulant and tonic, 
and formerly as an antidote to snake-bites. In 
Jamaica, the name is given to a species of Birth- 
wort (Aristolochia odoratissinia), still held in re- 
pute as an alexipharmic. 

21656 Be. Hatt in Select Thoughts § 51 No Indian is so 
savage but that he knows the use of his tobacco and contra- 
yerva. 1731 Houstoun in Pérl. Sraus. XX XVII. 196 A 
short Account of that Plant whose Root is called Coutra- 
yerve here in England. 1736 Bau.ry (folio', Couwtrayerva, 
a plant in the West Indies much used with others in counter- 
poisons, and which distillers with us use in strong waters. 
1755 Miter (in Johnson), A species of birthwort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much used as an alexipharmick. 1757 
A. Coorer Distiller ut. xv. (1760) 171. 1782 E. Gray in 
Med. Commun. 1. 30 Stimulating diaphoretics, such as 
contrayerva. 1814 Luxan //ort. Yamaic. 1. 232 (A risto- 
lochia) ‘Vhis is called Contrayerva in Jamaica, from its 
great efficacy against poisons, but is in no respect like the 
Spanish contrayerva. 1876 Harvey Jat. Wed. 432 Con. 
trajerva root. 1887 D. Morris in Aew Bulletin No. 12. 7 
In Jamaica, this term is invariably applied to a species of 
Aristolochia, while roots of Dorsteuia are there called 
Spanish Contrayerva. 


[f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 


CONTRE-DANCE. 


Contrayre, var. of CoNTRAIR. 

Contre-, prefix. 1. contre:—L. contra, in OF. 
also custre, has regularly piven in Eng. Counter, 
q-v. Corttre- occurs only as an earlicr form of 
counter-, an occasional obsolcte variant of coztra-, 
and in a few modern Kreuch words and phrases 
adopted since 1600. It is frequent in heraldic 
terms, as coxtre-band, contre-barré, contre-changed, 
contre-componeé, ete.; but these have also English 
forms in COUNTER-, under whicli they will be found. 

Contre, obs. form of CountER, Country. 

Contrealt, obs. var. of ConNTRALTo. 

Contre-approach, -book: see CouNnTER-. 

Contre-band : sce CONTRABAND. 

|| Contre-carre. Obs. rare—'. [¥. contrecarre 
Cal countcrstrength, opposition, resistance, defeuce’ 
(Cotgr.), f. contre- + carre square, square face: 
see Littré.] An opposing force ; a direct resistance 
or check. 

1646 Buck Kick. /1/, 1. 44 This was a Contrecarre to the 
Faction of Richmond. 


|Contrecoup (kottrk«). [I contre-coup a 
counter-blow, back-blow, rebound, and in Surg. as 
in sense 2; f. contre against + coup blow.] 

1. ‘Opposition, a repulse in the pursuit of any 
object ’ (Jamieson). 

. Surg. The cffect of a blow, as an injury, 
fracture, produced exactly opposite, or at some 
distance from, the part actually struck. 

1830 S. Coorrr Dict. Pract. Surg (ed. 6) 607 Sometimes 
the fracture [occurs] elsewhere, as the effect of what the 
French call a coutre-coup. 1870 'T. Hotmes Surgery (ed. 2) 
II. 3x6 The one. .is a direct contusion, the other a contusion 
by contre-coup of the brain substance. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Contre-coup..is often very severe in the skull, for instance, 
the bone may be fractured on the opposite side to the seat 
of injury. 

+Contre‘ctant. Ods. rare. [ad. L. contrec- 
tant-em, pr. pple. of contrectare; cf. next.) One 
who handles or totiches. ; 

1657 Toninson Kenou's Disp. 715 A mass .. which will 
not inquinate the contrectant’s hands. 

Contrectation (kgntrektefon), [ad. L. con- 
trectatton-emt, n. of action f. contrectire, -tractare 
to touch, handle, f. co#- intensive + tractdre to 
touch.] MNandling, touching, fingering. 

[1549 CuaLoner Erasmus ou Folly Njb, Never the more 
forbearyng from wyne, nor contrection of women. 1623 
CockeraM, Contrectiou, a handling, a touching.] 1624 Grr 
Foot out of Snare 52 A possessed woman, in whose body 
they can canuas a diuell by contrectation, and certaine in- 
chanting nips, making him ferret vp and downe. 1689 
Harvey Cxuriug Dis. by Expect. xxii. 180 After a long con- 
trectation of all the abdomen. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coutrec- 
tation, examination by the finger; manipulation, as in 
shampooing. 


b. In Lom. Law. (See quots.) 

1602 FucseckeE 1st Pt. Parall. 101 Theft is thus defined 
in our Law: A fraudulent contrectation of another mans 
corporall moueable goods, which is don against the will of 
the owner. 1880 Muirweap tr. Cazus Dig. 613 Any con- 
trectation with another man’s property without his consent 
was theft. 

+c. Handling ; personal dealing with affairs; 
management. Odés. 

1786-9 Bentuam livks. 11. 540 What is dominion? It is 
either the power of contrectation, or else that of impera- 
tion. 

+Contrecta'tive, c. Obs. [f. L. contrectat- stem 
of contrectare (sce prec.) +-1VE.] Of or pertaining 
to handling or personally dealing witli a thing. 

1786-9 Bextuam IVks. 11. 540 Subject to the contrecta- 
tive or imperative power of that law. 

Contrection, erron. form of CONTRECTATION. 

Contred, obs. f. countered from CouUNTER v. 

Contre-dance, ||-danse, contra-dance. 
[after F. contre-danse, It.and Sp. contra danza, all 
corruptions of the English word CounxtRy-Dancr, 
by the conversion of its first element into the }. 
contre, lt. Sp. contra against, opposite.] A 
CouUNTRY-DANCE}; esp. a French country-dance. 

The English country-dance was introduced into France 
during the Regency 1715-23, and thence passed into Italy 
and Spain; cf. Littré, sv. Coutre-danse?, and Vexctt, 
Scoperte di Ercolano(Rome 1748 114 ‘1 canti,i balli..che a 
noi sono pervenuti con vocabolo Inglese di contraddanze, 
Couutry Dances, quasi invenzione degli Inglesi contadini *. 
The arrangement of the partners in a country-dance in two 
opposite lines of indefinite length easily suggested the per- 
version of country into coutre-, contra- opposite. Littre’s 
theory, that there was already in 17th c. a French coutre- 
danse with which the English word was confused and ran 
together, is not tenable; no trace of the name has been 
found in French before its appearance as an adaptation of 
the English. Sut uew dances of this type were subse- 
quently brought outin France, and introduced into England 
with the Frenchified form of the name, which led some Eng. 
lishmen to the erruneous notion that the French was the 
original and correct forin, and the Englisl a corruption of 
it Thus a writer in the Gentleman's Maga-ine 1758, p. 
174 said, ‘As our dances in general come from France, so 
does the country-dance, which is a manifest coiruption of 
the French contre-danse, where a number of persons placing 
themselves offosrte one to another, begin a hgure’. Partly 
under the influence of this erroneous notion as to the 
etymology, partly as a mere retention of the French form, 


CONTREMART. 


contra-dance, contre-dance have been used, and contre- 
danse is still in use, esp. for a French or foreign dance of 
tbis type. ay 
1803 FrssENDEN Terrible Tractor. 14 So fam’d Aldini, 
erst in France Led dead folks down a contra dance. 1830 
‘Juan DE Veca"(C. Cocnrane] Frnd. Tour xix. (1847) 135 
After we had danced two or three quadrilles, a contre 
dance was proposed. 1844 W. H. Maxwe tt Scotland 
(1855) 1. 27, I had gone downacoztra danse. 1873 Brown- 
inc Red Cott. Nt..cap 1421 If Mademoiselle permit the 
contre-danse. 1879 G. MacponaLp Sir Giddie 11. xiii. 230 
All the ricks in the yard were bobbing about, as if amusing 
themselves with a slow contradance. 
2. A piece of music written for such a dance. 
1880 Grove Dict, Alus. 1. 396/2 Beethoven has written 
twelve contredanses for orchestra, from one of which he 
developed the finale of his ‘ Eroica’ symphony. 
Contree, obs. or arch. form of CounTRY. 
Contrefacé, -fait, -fete, Contrefort, Con- 
tregarde: see COUNTER-. 


+Contremart. Ods. 
CouUNTER-MARQUE. 

16zz Matynes Anc. Law-Merch. 153 Concerning tbe 
danger and aduenture of Letters of Mart, or Contremart, 
Stue ius Reprisaliarum, or Letters of Marque, euery one 
knoweth that men hauing tbese Commissions or Letters .. 
are very vigilant..to surprize Merchants Ships and goods. 

+Contre-master. Ods. [a. F. contre-maistre 
‘the Master’s mate in a ship’ (Cotgr.), in Sp. 
contramaestre ; see CONTRA- 3.] A boatswain. 

1726 SHELVOCKE Voy. round IV. 124 Tbe Contre-Mastre, or 
Boatswain of her had not been aboard of us above two 
hours. /é2d. (1757) 341 There was none killed on board of 
her, but the Contre-master. c1790 J. Wittock Voy. iv. 105 
Soon after, the boatswain or countermaster (as the word in 
their language signifies). .came up to us. 

+Contremble, v. Obs. rarve—1. [f. Con-4+ 
TREMBLE v.: cf. L. contremére to quake alto- 
gether.] 7ztr. To tremble or quake thoroughly. 

1573 Twyne 42xe1d x. D diij, From the grounds the soyle 
contrembling shook. 

Contremeur, -mur, obs. ff. CoUNTERMURE. 

Contre-natural: see CoNTRA-NATURAL. 

Contrepalé, -pane, -pese, -peyse, -pointé, 
-poison: see CouUNTER-. 


|| Contrepied. Oés. rare. [F., orig. a hunting 
term, =the opposite track, the wrong way; hence, 
the contrary ; f. costre- and pzed foot, footing, etc. ] 
The contrary course; the opposite. 

1773 Gentl. Mag. XLII. 549 Gravina idolized the ancients ; 
and, perhaps, Metastasio, taking the contrepied, respects 
them too little. 

Contrer, variant of CoNTRATR, 

+Contre-risposte, v. Ols. rare. [f. F. 
contre-risposter, t. contre-risposte, now -riposte, in 
Fencing, a thrust or movement of the sword op- 
posed to a Rrposte.] To return a smart, sharp 
retort. 

1652 Urounart Yewel Wks. (1834) 226 In complements 
after this manner .. retorted, contrerisposted, backreverted, 
and now and then graced with a quip or a clinch. 

Contrespalier: see CoUNTER-ESPALIER. 

+Contrest, ME. form of Contrast v., to 
withstand. 


| Contretemps (kéntr'tan). Also 7 counter- 
temps, 8-9 contretems. [F. contre-tenzps, -tents, 
bad or false time, motion out of time, inopportune- 
ness, unexpected and untoward accident. ] 

+1. Fencing. A pass or thrust which is made at 
a wrong or inopportune moment. Oés. 

1684 R.H. Sch. Recreat. 60 Counter Temps ..is when 
you Thrust without a good Opportunity, or when you 
Thrust, at the same time your Adversary does the like. 
[bid. 67 This preserves your Face from your Adversaries 
scattering or Counter-Temps Thrusts. 1694 Sir W. Hore 
Swordsman's Vade M. 43 \t is a fair Thrust, and cannot be 
called a Contre temps. 1725 in Mew Cant. Dict. 

2. An inopportune occurrence ; an untoward ac- 
cident ; an unexpected mishap or hitch. 

180z Mar. Epcewortu Manawuvring i, 1am more grieved 
than I can express..by a cruel contre-temps. 1842 T. 
Martin Aly Namesake in /raser’s Mag. Dec., 1 am used 
to these little contretenzs. cis J. L. Sanrorp Estinzates 
Eng. Kings 397 He[Charles I1] regarded such contreteraps 
as inevitable. 

Hence +Contretemps (-temp) v. 72070ce-wid. 
Fencing. a. trans. To make a contretemps at ; b. 
intr. to make contretemps. 

1684 R.H. Sch. Recreat. 72 Vf for all this your Adver- 
sary give a home-thrust, then you must Counter-temps him 
in the Face, and parry..with your left Hand. 1694 Sir W. 
Hore Swerdsman's Vade MM. 42 He can infallibly Contre- 
temps with the Ignorant as often as he pleaseth. An Igno- 
rant Contre-temping an Artist.. The Artist that contre- 
tempeth the Ignorant. /é/¢. 61 An Artist may..be Contre- 
tempsd or Resposted. 

Contre-vair, -value: sce CoUNTER-. 

Contreve, -treyue, obs. form of ConTRIVE. 


+ Contrevure, -ore. Os. rave—'. [a. OF. 
contrevetire, controvettre \om. type *controva- 
tura), f. controver to contrive: see -URE. ] = Con- 
TRIVANCE, 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chou. (1810) 334 Here now a contreuore, 
porgh Roberde’s avis, Abouen ber armore did serkis & 


(Also ConTRA-.) 


ee 
ontrey, obs. form of Country. 
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Contribual (kpntri-bival), a. [f. L. conz- to- 
gether + ¢v2bu-s (2- stem) tribe+-au. Cf. L. con- 
tribulis.| Of or belonging to the same tribe. 


Contributable (kgntri-biztab’l), 2. [f. Con- 
TRIBUTE + -ABLE.] 

l. Of persons: Liable to contribute, subject to 
contribution. [So F. covtrzbuable.] 

16rx Cotcr., Contribuable, contributable ; fit, able, or ac- 
customed, to contribute 3 liable or subiect vnto contribution. 
1872 Brownine Fifine cxxxi, The Mayor shal] catalogue 
me duly domiciled, Contributable, good-companion of the 
guild And mystery of marriage. 

2. To be contributed ; payable as contribution. 

1824 Sir C. Appotr in Barnewall & Cr. Reports 11, 811 
Not..to part with the possession of the goods until the 
amount contributable in respect of them shall be. . paid. 


+Contributary (k/ntri‘biztari), 2. and 5b. Obs. 
[f. as prec. + -ARY, after tributary. Cf. F. contribu- 
tatre. A form parallel to ConTRIBUTORY, which is 
now in ordinary use.] A. adj. 

1. That contributes or is liable to contribute; 
+ paying tribute, tributary. 

1386 Cuaucer Monk's T. 686 (Harl. MS.) Lulius pe con- 
querour That wan al thoccident by land and see.. And vnto 
Rome made hem contributarie [6-/ex/ tributarie]. 1463 
Bury Wills (1850) 29 Who so euere be ocupyere of my hefd 
place to be contributarye therto what so euet it coste. 1560 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 278 Every man.. 
shall become contrybutary to an bird yn Port Meade. 
1570-6 LamBarDe Peranib. Kent (1826) 355 The landes 
contributarie to the repaire thereof. 1649 SELDEN Laws 
Eng.\, liv. (1739) 95 Kings having taken occasion to levy 
War of their own accord. .could neither compel the persons 
of their Subjects or their Estates to be contributary. 

2. Contributing anything to a common stock ; 
having part in a common result. 

1565 Go.pinGc Ovid's Met. vu. (1593) 158 Penees and 
Sperchius streames contributarie were. 168x Whole Duty 
Nations 56 Such things, so far as they may be any way 
contributary to good. 1775-91 tr. D'’Axnville’s Anc. Geog. 
(Webster), It was situated on the Ganges, at the place 
where this river received a contributary stream, x80r W. 
Tayior in Alonthly Mag. X1. 648 This edition is distin- 
guished..by the curious extent of contributary reading. 

B. sb. One who contributes; one who pays 
tribute. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33 Pythagoras .. and many other 
(in certaine thinges) will be Contributaries, 1600 HoLLanpD 
Livy xxvu. xi. 635 Those all they disfrancbised, and made 
Aerarij, or contributaries. x598-9 E. Forpe Parismus 
1, (1661) 51 The king of Persia..having called all his con- 
tributaries together. 

Contribute (kfntri-biat), v. [i L. contribat- 
ppl. stem of coztribucre to bring together, add, 
contribute, f. coz- together + ¢rzbuére to bestow. 
(Formerly stressed co'v¢rzbute, which is still ¢za/.)] 

+1. ¢razs. To make tributary, levy tribute upon. 

(ONG, HEE. 

1559 SKELTON in J/irr. Afag., Edw. /V, iii, Graunted not 
she [Fortune] me to haue victory, In England to rayne and 
to contribute Fraunce? 

+2. zztr. To pay tribute (40). Ods. 

c1sgz Martowe Yew of Malta 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 148/1 
Long to the Turk did Malta contribute; Which tribute, etc. 

3. To give or pay jointly with others ; to furnish 
to a common fund or charge. a. ¢razs. 

1530 PatscRr. 497/2 To se with howe good wyll they do 
contrybute their money. 1535 in Strype Eccl. AZem. 1. 
App. lxiv. 158 That it may please the Kings Majesty .. to 
contribute..with the said Princes, 100,000 crownes. 1707 
Appison Pres. State liar Wks. 1746 II1. 265 England con- 
tributes much more than any other of the Allies, 1758 
Jounson /dler No, 4 #7 Every hand is open to contribute 
something. @1832 Macxintosn Revol. Wks. 1846 I]. 156 
The Princess of Orange contributed two hundred pounds to 
their relief. 

b. zztr, or absol. To give or make contribution. 
ar6x0 HeaLry 7heophrast. xvii. (1636) 65 If his friends 
do contribute to supply his wants. 165: Hopses Govt. & 
Soe. xiii. § 11. 200 Whether Subjects ought to contribute to 
the publique, according to the rate of what they gain, or of 
what they spend. 1776 Apam Smits JV, XN. v. 1i. (1869) II. 
414 The subjects of every state ought to contribute towards 
the support of the government, as nearly as possible, in pro- 
portion to their respective abilities, 1867 Smites Vuguenots 
Lug. xi. (1880) 188 A fund was raised .. to which all parties 
cheerfully and liberally contributed. 

4, transf. and fig. To give or furnish along with 
others to a collective stock ; to furnish an ‘article’ 
to a magazine, ete. a. fvans. 

1653 WaLTON Angler Ep. Ded.6 It can contribute nothing 
to your knowledge. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. vit. 155 Yet scarce 
to contribute Each Orb a gtimps of Ligbt. 1739 MretmotTu 
Fitzosbh, Lett. (1763)7 Those who never contributed a single 
benefit to their own age. 1788 Cowper Ox Mrs. Moun- 
tagu’s Feather-hangings 13 All tribes beside of Indian 
name .. Whate’er they boast of rich and gay Contribute 
to the gorgeous plan. 1843 Macauray (¢7¢/e) Critical 
and Historical Essays, contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review. 


b. zutr. or absol. 

1864 Boun Lowndes’ Bibliogr. Manual sv. Whewell, 
Professor Whewell has contributed largely to the Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 1883 L’pool Courter 25 Sept. 4/6 The 
Greeks contributed largely to the literature of the stars. 

5. fig. To give or furnish along with others to- 
wards bringing about a result; to lend (effective 
agency or assistance) to a common result or pur- 
pose. a. trans, 


CONTRIBUTION. 


1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. Aivb, Is it not 
probable .. that be would imploy, and contribute a more 
exact study and solicitude? 1635 May Zaz. ///, 1m, How 
many Lands their severall shares of woe Must contribute to 
Philip’s overthrow? 165x Baxter /u/, Bapt. 113 We will 
contribute our best endeavours thereto. 1790 Patey Hore 
Paul. i. 8 Circumstances .. which contributed strength to 
the conchision. 1875 Jevons AZoney (1878) 158 This cause 
may contribute something to the effect observed. 

b. More usually zxztr. To contribute to (also 
+ for) or to do (anything) : to do a part in bringing 
(it) about; to have a part or share in producing. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learz, 1. v. § 11 Both heaven and earth 
do conspire and contribute to the use and benefit of man. 
1704 Appison //aly 301 The same Cause that has rais’d the 
lower Grounds having contributed to sink .. [the] higher. 
1730 A. Gorpon Maffe:’s Amphith, 358 It might have con- 
tributed not a little for draining the Water. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk, 1.196 He contributed greatly to improve the 
national music. x860 TynpALt G/ac. 1. xil. go If I thought 
his presence would in any degree contribute to my com- 
fort, 1885 Act 48 Vict. c.16 § 8 Where any burgh bas 
ceased..to return or to contribute to return a member to 
Parliament. 

Contributer: see ConTRIBUTOR. a 

Contribution (kgntribiz#-fan). [a. F. contribu- 
tion (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. comtribiition-em, n. 
of action f. comtrilucre, contrtbut-, to CONTRIBUTE, 
Cf. F. contribution.] 

l. The action of contributing or giving as one’s 
part to a common fand or stock; the action of 
lending aid or agency to bring about a result. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Rom. xv. 26 To make some contribu- 
tion vpon [6x1 to make a certaine contribution for] the 
poore sainctes that are in Hierusalem, 1616 Butioxar, 
Contribution, a giuing with others, when many giue to- 
gether. 1637 R. Humpnrey tr. St. Ambrose i. 56 Who is 
much in contribution and distribution of that bee possesseth. 
1701 Lond. Gaz. No. 3753/8 Notice.. by the Office of 
Insurance from Fire by Amicable Contribution. 1776 
Apam Smits IV, XN, Introd. (1869) I. 4 To be defrayed by 
the general contribution of the whole society. 1790 PALEY 
Hore Paul. ii.10 We find a contribution carrying on at 
Corinth.. for the Christians of Jerusalem. 1887 RocEers 
Agric. & Prices V. vi. 152 The border counties were exempt 
from contribution, at least till the Union of the Crowns. 

b. Zo lay under contribution: to exact contri- 
butions from, make a levy upon; to force to con- 
tribute, render tributary. (A military phr., freq. 
also in gen. sense. Cf. F. mettre @ contribution.) 

1644 Mitton Aduc. (1738) 137 All the Historical Physi- 
ology of Aristotle and Theophrastus are open before them, 
and as I may say under contribution. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1. 78 Did you manage it a la 
militaire, and lay the country under contribution? 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772,77 The.. thief who laid the 
whole English borders under contribution. 1793 W. Roperts 
Looker-on No. 57 Who have hitherto held all the seasons of 
the year under contribution to their praise. 1798 FeRRIAR 
Ilustr. Sterne vi. 169 Many other books..were laid under 
contribution. 185x F. Hacr in Bexares Mag. V. 23 The 
native authorities which M. de Tassy has laid under contri- 
bution for his first volume. 

2. Something given to a common stock or fund ; 
a sum or thing (voluntarily) contributed. 

1609 Hotianp Av. Marcel. 11 (R.) Hence it was, that 
the noble Valerius Publicola was buried by a contribution 
of money gathered forhim. 1651 Hosses Levéath. u1. xlii. 
287 The voluntary contributions of the faithfull. x75 Lapy 
M. W. Montacue Lef#é. 11. xlii. 8 The slaves .. have been 
..redeemed by the charitable contributions of the chris- 
tians, 185: Loner. Gold. Leg. u. Village Church, Near it 
stands the box for the poor..! will add my little contribu- 
tion! 1874 Green Short Hist, viii. § 10. 566 To substitute 
the free contributions of congregations for the payment of 
tithes. JZod. The smallest contribution will be thankfully 
received. A 

b. esp. A payment or tax imposed upon a body 
of persons, or the population of a country or dis- 
trict, by the civil, military, or spiritual authority; 
an impost. App. the earliest sense in Fr. and 
Eng. use; now, ¢sf. An imposition levied upon a 
district for the support of an army in the field, to 
secure immunity from plunder, or for similar 


purposes. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 301 Po were dymes 
alwey i-gadred and contribuciouns i-payde, spiritualte and 
temporalte was alway i-pyled. 1460 CarGrave Chron. 192 
For the kyng or qween in swech maner [i. e. for ransom] 
men schuld be leyd to a certeyn contribucion. 1553 4ct 
7 Edw. VI, c.1 §20 Any..Collector of any. . Benevolences, 
Contributions or Subsidies. 1598 Haxcuyt Moy. I. 7 (R.) 
No notable taxe or contribution publike is historically 
mentioned to haue been for the charges leuied. 1601 SHaxs. 
Ful. C. wv. iii, 206. 1659 B. Harris Parival's fron Age 
116 That Party..hated for the contributions, by which it 
exhausted Germany. 1769 Yunius Lett. i. 5 He had no 
doubt of the constitutional right vested in Parliament to 
raise the contribution. 1835 Macauray “7st. Eng. IV. 545 
An infantry regiment, which was quartered at Royston, had 
levied contributions on the people of that town and of the 
neighbourhood. 1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices 1. 1x. 155 
A third liability, affecting ecclesiastical fees .. was that 
of compulsory contributious for the maintenance of car- 
dinals, foreign bishops, and nuncios during their stay in 
England, fe 2 A 

3. ¢ransf. and fig. Anything given or furnished to 
a common stock, or towards bringing about a com- 


mon result. 

a1648 Dicsy (J.), Parents owe their children not only 
material subsistence for their body, but much more spiritual 
contributions for their mind. 1837 Hr. Martineau Sac. 


CONTRIBUTIONAL. 


Amer, HI, 209 The American nation is made up of con- 
tributions from almost all other civilised nations. 1875 
Jowetr Plato(ed. 2) L. 44 He inakes a distinction. .which is 
a real contribution to the science of logic. _— 

b. A writing furnished as a distinct part of 
a joint literary work; an article supplied to a 
magazine or journal. 

1714 Sfect. No. 632 » 5 It were no hard Task to continue 
this Paper a considerable ‘lime longer, by the Help of large 
Contributions sent froni unknown Hands. 1750 JoHNSON 
Rambter No. 56 ® 13 Many of my correspondents, who 
believe their contributions unjustly neglected. 1880 J. R. 
O’FLANAGAN Munster Cirenit 408 To enrich the pages of 
the Dublin University Magazine by his contributions. 
1882 Pepopy Lng. Fournatism ix. (1882) 65 A letter .. ap- 
parently..a contribution from a fresh hand. 5 

4. Law. The payment by each of the parties 
interested of his share in any common loss or 
liability. Action for contribution : a suit brought 
by one of such parties, who has discharged a 
liability common to them all, to compel the others 


to make good their shares. 

1641 Termes de ta Ley 83 Contributione facienda is a 
Writ, and it lyeth where there are divers Parceners, and hee 
which hath the part of the eldest doth make all the suit tothe 
Lord, the others ought to make contribution to him, and if 
they will not, hee shall have against them the said Writ. 
1809 Tomuns Law Dict. s.v. dnsurance u, § 5 When goods 
are thrown overboard in a storm to lighten the ship, for 
the general safety of the ship and cargo, the owners of the 
ship and of goods saved are to contribute for the relief of 
those whose goods are ejected ; this is called contribution, 
or general average. 1848 Warton Law Lexicon, Con- 
tribution lies between partners for any excess, which has 
been paid by one partner beyond his share, against the 
other partners .. It also lies between joint tenants, tenants 
in common, and part owners of ships and other chattels, 
for all charges. .incurred for the common benefit. 1881 Sir 
W. OM. James in Law Rep. 17 Ch. Div. 46 The right of a 
surety who has paid his creditor is to have contribution 
from his co-sureties. ; 

5. attrtb.and Comé., as contribution-box, ¥ -money, 
+ -purse. 

1578-6 Act 18 £éiz. c. 17 All Contribucion Money payable 
to the use of the same Bridge. 1753 Scots Mag. Aug. 
421/2 Three horses run for a contribution-purse of 10 
guineas. 1875 Emerson Le?t. § Soc. dims iv. 119 Milder 
remedies sometimes serve to disperse a mob. Try sending 
round the contribution-box. ‘ 

Contributional (kgntribiz-fonal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a contribution. 

1798 /7ist. in Anu. Keg. 38 Those contributional levies, 
which, in a country of so much opulence, must prove very 
considerable. p 

+Contribu'tioner. Oés. rare—. [f.as prec. 
+-ER.] One who makes contribution. 

1622-62 Hevyiin Cosmogr. 1v. (1682) 97 Tributaries, and 
Contributioners to the English. 

+Contribu'tionship. Oés. [f. as prec. + 
-SHIP.] A society of contributors to a common 
stock ; a joint-stock company. 

1jor Lond. Gaz. No. 3753/8. bid. No. 4322/3 The 
Directors of the Amicable ecntcibutionship hereby give 
Notice. 1730-6 Ratrey (folio), Contributionship, a society 
of contributors, also the contribution itself. 

Contributive (kfntribivtiv), a. [f. Con- 
TRIBUTE + -IVE (L. type *contribjtiv-us): cf. ¥F. 
contribulif, -ive (15th c.).] That has the quality 
or power of contributing ; fitted to contribute /o. 

1583 in Sir J. Melvil A/ez. (1735) 301 Your Majesty’s 
Favour and Assistance will be more contributive for his 
Advantage. 1659 Hammonp Oz Ps. xxxvi. 4 If it seem 
contributive totheir interests. 1793 W. Roperts Looker-on 
No. 78 Those which are essential and those which are con- 
tributive. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat, UL. 47 Exercise taken 
in open air, is much more contributive to health. 

Hence Contri-butively adv.; Contri‘butive- 
ness. 

a 1866 J. Grote Exani, Utitit. Philos. iv. (1870) 67 Its 
contributiveness to the great purpose of universal good. 

Contributor (kfntribixtas). Also 6 -our, 
7-8 -er. [a. AF. contributour (mod.F. -exr)=L. 
type *contribnitér-em, agent-n. f. contribil-: see 
CONTRIBUTE and -or.] 

One that contributes or gives to a common fund; 
one that bears a part in effecting a result. 

1530-1" Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 Vhey .. shall not be con- 
tributours nor charged to the payement of the sayed somme. 
1596 Suaxs. Zam. Shr. 1. ii. 215, I promist we would be 
Contributors, And beare his charge of wooing whatsoere. 
1667 Decay Chr, Piety xvi. » 1 A fourth grand contributer 
to our dissentions ispassion. 1676 W. Hupparp /affiness 
of Peopte 2 By which our Saviour preferred the bounty of 
the poor Widow above all the rest of the Contributers. 
1776 Avam Smitu JV. N, v. ii. (1869) II. 416 Every tax 
ought to be levied. .in the manner in which it is most likely 
to be convenient for the contributor to pay it. A/od. 
Among the contributors to the testimonial are, etc. 

+b. One who pays tribute. Oés. 

isso Nicotts Jéucyd. 155 (R.) Certayn barbarous or 
estrangers be contrybutours vnto the Syracusians, 1624 
Capt. Smitu Virginia it. xii. 9t The people being con- 
tributers vsed him kindly. 1630 — Trav. & Adv. 33 Him- 
selfe as rich..as any Prince in Christendome, and yet a 
Contributor to the Turke. f 

¢e. One who contributes literary articles to a 
journal, magazine, or other joint literary work. 

1750 JOHNSON Rambler No. 56 » 16 Let therefore the 
next friendly contributor..observe the cautions of Swift, 
and write secretly in his own chamber. 1843 MacauLay 
£ss. Pref., The author has sometimes, like other con- 
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tributors to periodical works, been under the necessity of 
writing at a distance from all books. 1856 Emerson Lug. 
Traits, The‘ Times’ Wks, (Bohn) IL. 119 It draws from any 
number of learned and skilful contributors. 

Contributo'rial, a. [f. pree. + -iau.] Of or 
pertaining to a contributor. 

1872 1) Morcan Budge? of Par. 268 The journal had 
always been free from editorial sectarianisins,—and very apt 
to check the contributorial. 

Contri‘butorship. The 
position of a contributor. 

1881 Masson De Quincey vi. 69 His editorship having 
been converted into a mere contributorship. 

Contributory (kputrisbiztori), @. and sé. ff. 
L. type *comtribntori-us, f. contrtbrit- ppl. stem (see 
CoNnTRIBUTE) + -ORY. Cf. T°. contributotre ‘re- 
lating to contribution’ (Littré). Sce also Contnri- 
BUTARY.] 

A. adj. 1. That contributes to a common fund ; 
making contribution. 

1467 in Exy. Gites (1870) 385 Euery crafte that den con- 
tributory. ¢1470 HaxpinG Chron. clx. i, To make con- 
federacy With Kyng Philip of Fraunce and aliaunce, 
Perpetually to he contributorie, Ether with other. 1535 
Act 27 Hen. Vil, c. 25 ‘Vhe parishens or people, which 
by this acte shall be contributorie to suche almes. 162z2z 
Carus Stat, Sewers (1647) 98 Every man that hath grounds 
lying within the Level..to be contributory to the charge. 
1741 T. Rusinson Gavethkind vi, 112 All the Parcenors shall 
be contributory. 1852 Grote Greece ut. Ixxv. EX. 525 Without 
any contributory allies or any foreign support. 

+b. Tributary. Ods. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par, Rev. xvi. (R.), To rule 
ouer all Christien kynges and princes, which she hath 
..made subject and contributorye vnto her. 1586 Mar- 
Lowe 1st Pt. Tamburt. wi. iii, The great commander of the 
world .. Besides fifteen contributory kings. 1601 CHESTER 
Love's Mart., £p. L. Tiberius (1878) 52 The whole huge circle 
of the world, Are made contributorie and owe vs homage. 

e. Of things: Charged with a contribution. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 11 § 1 The inovable goodes, 
catalles and othre thinges usuelly to suche xv™* and x™es 
contributory and chargeable. 1575-6 Act 18 £diz. c. 17 
Landes of auncient tyme contributorie to the Repayre of 
the same Bridge. 1587 FreminGc Contn, Hotinshed III. 
1378/1 Owners of the contributorie lands. 

3. transf, and fig. That contributes anything to 
a common stock; bearing a share towards any 
purpose or result. 

Contributory negligence: negligence on the part of a 
person injured, which has contributed or conduced to the 
injury. 

1594 Bacon Gesta Grayorum Wks. VIL. 335 Wherein 
whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore committed to 
books of worth may be made contributory to your wisdom. 
1647 CLARENDON Contempi, Ps. ‘Tracts (1727) 527 Accessary 
and contributory to our own destruction. 1694 tr. A/iftoz’s 
Lett, State pig ee 1655, That the Advice or Intention of 
your Majesty were no way contributory to this prodigious 
Violence. 1816 Keatince 7rav, II. 138 The river at the 
junction of the two contributory streams presents a truly 
noble appearance. 1870 Spurceon 7 7eas, Dav. Ps. xxxv. 
27 He would have their gladness contributory to the divine 
glory. 1875 Maine /f¢ést. /xst¢. ii. 45 Modern doctrines on 
the subject of contributory negligence. 

3. Relating to, or of the nature of, contribution. 

1836 for. O. Rev, XVIL. 406 Requests for more contri- 
butory help to the M/ercury, 1883 Fortn. Rev. May 693 
Levying a contributory rate on neighbouring parishes, 

B. sé. 1. One who, or that which, contributes. 

1467 in Eng. Gitds (1870) 372 he stewards & the con- 
tributories ther to belongynge. 1523 Act 14-15 Hen. VII, 
c. 4 § x Contributories to all maner of Charges. 1523 
Fitzners. Surv. 33 b, The eldest doughter shall du homage 
for all, and also y® seruyces, and the other doughters shall 
be contrybutories, and beare euery one of them their porcyon. 
1866 Rocers Agric. §& Prices 1. iv. 106 The burden to be 
borne by each contributory [to the wool-tax}. 1868 — Pod. 
Econ. xii. (ed. 3) 165 As the rent of land is that which re- 
mains over and above the cost of production, it is paid last, 
i.e. when all the other contributories are satisfied. 

2. Eng. Law. One who is bound, on the wind- 
ing up of a joint stock company, to contribute 
toward the payment of its debts, as being, or re- 
presenting, a present or past member of the com- 
pany. : 

1848 Act ir §& 12 Vict. c. 45 § 3 The word ‘ contributory’ 
shall include every member of a company, and also every 
other person liable to contribute to the payment of any of 
the debts, liabilities, or losses thereof. 1862 Companies’ Act 
{25 & 26 Vict. c. 89)§ 74 The term ‘contributory’ shall mean 
every person liable tu contribute to the assets of a company 
under this act in the event of the same being wound up. 
1889 LinpLey Companies 745 One of the first duties of the 
Court, after making a winding-up order, is to settle the list 
of contributories. 

Contri'butress. vovice-wd. [f. ConTRIBUTOR 

+-Ess.] <A female (literary) contributor. 

1889 //tust. Lond. News 9 Mar. 290/2 The rejected con- 


trihutress exists there. 
Contri‘st, v. Obs. or arch. In 5 pa. pple. 
[ad. F. contrist-er (12th c. in Littré) 


contryste. 
i—L. contristare: see next.) ¢rans. To make sad 


or sorrowful ; to sadden, grieve. 

1490 Caxton Eneytos xxii. (1890) 80 Whiche. .constristeth 
theym wyth a sorowfull mynde. /6i¢, xxvii. 105 To thende 
that he were therof contryste in remembraunce pardurable. 
1653 Urqunart Aaédelais u. iii, Lord God, must I again 
contrist myself? 1761 Sterne 7r. Shandy ui. xx, To deject 
and contrist myself with so bad and melancholy an account. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 10 As disappointments to contrist 
him, Arose in life and back’d his system. 


[f£ prec. +-SHIp.] 


CONTRITION. 


Hence Contri‘sted f//. a. 

1625 tr. Loccaccio’s Decam. 11. 86b, That your contristed 
spirits should be chearfully revived. 1808 J. Barrow 
Columb. 1. 631 Contristed sects his sullen fury fly. 

Contrist, obs. var, Contrast. 

+Contristate, v. Obs. [f. 1. contristat- 
ppl. stein of cortristare to sadden, f. con- intensive 
+ trist-is sad.] =prcc. vb. 

1616 But.oxar, Contrista/e, to make sad, or sorrowfull. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 873 Somewhat thcy {blackness and 
darkness] doe Contristate, but very little. a 1678 Woopugap 
Moty Living 74 Secular mirth, which contristates the Holy 
Spirit. 1686 tr. Bouhours’ St. [enatins w. 265 Vhis Letter 
did very much Surprize and Contristate the Assembly. 


+Contrista'tion. Oés. [a. I*. contrtstation 
(14th c.) or ad. L. contristitron-em, n. of action f. 
contristare: sec prec.] ‘The action of making 
sad; the state of being saddened. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. 1.1. $2 Salonion giues a Censure 
.. That in spatious knowledge there is much contristation. 
1651 Cuarceton Le phes. & Cimm. Matrons (1668) 19 
Humiliation of the body, and contristation of spirit. 1658 
J. Roninson Euclo.ca vi. 41 The Husband .. falleth into 
pangs of fears and contristation. 

Contrite (kpntrait), 2. (and sd.). Also 4-5 
contrit, (-tritte, -tryht), 4 6 -tryte. fa. F. 
contrat (12th c.), ad. L. contrit-ws bruised, crushed, 
pa. pple. of conterére, f. con- together + fcreve to 
rub, triturate, bray, grind. 

The pronunciation long varied between the original cov- 
trite and contrite; the former was still recognized by 
Johnson and used by some 18th c. hymn-writers. J. has 
also cont7s*teness; Browning has coutri‘tely; on the other 
hand co‘nfrite is found in Piers Plonghman. Depending on 
this is the prosodic choice between 4earts contrite and 
contrite hearts.) 

+1. Zt, Bruised, crushed; worn or broken by 
rubbing. Obs. rare. 

1651 Jer. Vayitor Serm. for Year. xxvii. 345 Vhough 
their strengths are no greater than a contrite reed or a 
strained arme. 1656 BLount Glosscgr., Coutrite, worn or 
bruised; but is most commonly used for penitent or sorrow- 
ful for misdeeds, remorseful. 1755 Jounson, Confrite, 
bruised ; much worn. 

2. fig. Crushed or broken in spirit by a scnse of 
sin, and so brought to complete penitence. 

a1340 Hampore /’sa/ter cxlvi. 3 Pat helis be contryte of 
hert. 1377 Lanci. P. Pt. B. xiv. 89 If inan be inliche 
contrit. ¢1380 Wycuir Sef. Wks. Il. 400 To assoile men 
pat ben contrit. 1447 BoxenHam Seyntys (Roxb.) 102 
Ful contryht and cleen shrevyn also. c1450 Casfle Hd. 
Life St. Cuthd. 3783 He helyd paim wer contrite in hert. 
1526 Pilger. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 140b, Be contryte and 
sory for your fall. 1549 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer 30b, 
Create and make in vs newe and contrite heartes. 1667 
Mitton ?. Z. x. rogx With our sighs..sent from hearts 
contrite, in sign Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 
@31745 Swirt Beasts’ Conf. to Priest, Vhe swine with con- 
trite heart allow’d His shape and beauty made him proud. 
1819 Montcomery fyi, ‘ Prayer’ v, Prayer is the con- 
trite sinner’s voice Returning from his ways. 1856 R. A. 
Vaucuan Alystics (1860) I. 194 No ecclesiastical absolution 
can help us unless we are contrite for our sin before God. 

b. Of actions, ctc.: Displaying, or arising from, 
contrition. 

1593 Suaxs. Lucy. 1727 Her contrite sighs unto the 
clouds bequeathed Her winged sprite. 1599 — //en. V, sv. 
i. 313, | Richards body haue interred new, And on it haue 
bestowed. .contrite teares. 1829 SoutHEy Add for Love vu, 
He raised this contrite cry. 1868 E. Epwarps Aavéeigh 1. 
xiii. 257 In very cuntrite and earnest words, 

3. Comb., as contrite-hearted. 

1611 Corvat Crud ities 422 A penitent and contrite-hearted 
Christian. 1871 Freeman A/ist. Ess. Ser. t. iv. 106 Turned 
from notorious sinners into contrite-hearted penitents. 

+B. quasi-sb. A contrite person, a penitent. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol, vi. vi. § 13 Such contrites intend 
and desire absolution, though they have it not. 

+Contrited (kgntraitéd), pp/. a. Obs. [f. as 
prec. + -ED.] 

1. Crushed, ground to pieces ; worn by rubbing. 

1640 FuLLer Joseph's Cowt, Comm. 1 Cor. xi. 24 (1867) 58 
All His bones were broken, that is, contrited and grinded 
with grief and sorrow. 1761 STERNE Jr. Shancfy in. xiii, 
So contrited and attrited was it with fingers and with 
thumbs. 

2. =CONTRITE 2; reduced to contrition. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424.3 With good & contryted 
hertz. 1556 Apr. Parker Psalter I] iij, A sorrowfull hart 
and contrited spirite. 1642 Futrer //oly & L’rof. Slate (1841) 
444 Inwardly contrited in heart for the sins he had com- 
mitted. 1816 W. ALLEN Life & Corr. I. 2g1 At meeting 
on first-day morning I was very Jow and contrited. 1821 
Mrs. Orie in Miss Brightwell Wes. 11854) 185 The breath- 
ings of a supplicating and contrited heart. 

Contritely (kgntraitli), ade. [f as pree. + 
-LY 4,] Ina contrite manner, with contrition. 

1829 Cartyte Jisc. (1857) I]. 99 Weeps bitterly, prays 
contritely. 1868 Brownixc Aine 5 Bk. ut. 582 Contritely 
now she brought the case for cure. 


Co-ntriteness. rare. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 
The state or quality of being contrite ; contrition. 

1692 Beveriey Disc. Dr. Crisf£ 16 Softness of Heart, 
Contriteness of Spirit. 1755 in JoHNsSON Contr? tencss.. 

Contrition (kfntrifan). Forms: 4 contri- 
ciun, -trycyun, -tryssyoun, 4-5 -tricioun, - 6 
-tricion, (-trycyon, cte.), 5 -trityowne, -tre 
tioune. 5- contrition. [a. OF. confri:inn, now 
contrition, ad. L.comtritténem inmed.L. contrice- , 
n. of action f. conlerére. see CONTRITE.] 


CONTRITION. 


+1. Ut. The action of rubbing things together, 
or against each other; grinding, pounding or 
bruising (so as to comminute or pulverize’. Obs. 

1594 PLat Sewell-ho., Diuers Chin. Concl. uA To dis- 
course of a philosophicall contrition of oiles, thereby to 
defende them from putrifaction. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Psend, Ef. u.i. 53 Triturable, and reduceable into powder, 
by contrition. 1678 R. R[ussett] Geder 1. vii. 15 After Con- 
trition put it in a Calcining Furnace. 1684 tr. Bovet's 
Merc. Compit. vu. 251 The shivering and great contrition 
of the bones, which remain here and there in the. .flesh. 
fig. 1382 Wycwr Hos. xiii. 13 Forsothe he shal not stonde 
in contricioun of sonys. — 1 Macc. ii. 7 Yo se contricioun, 
or distruying, of my peple, and contricioun of the holy citee. 

2. fig. The condition of being bruised in heart ; 
sorrow or affliction of mind for some fault or injury 
done; sfec. penitence for sin. Cf. ATTRITION, 

a1300 Cursor Af. 25090 (Cott.) We hope namli to haf 
pardun thoru baptem and contriciun. /éid. 25966 (Cott.) 
Reuth and contricion al es an. ¢1386 CuHaucer Pars. 7. 
P 55 Contricioun is be verray sorwe pat a man receyueb in 
his herte for his synnes. c1440 Prom. Parv.g1 Contry- 
cyon or sorrow for synne, contricio. 1530 Rastett BA. 
Purgat, m. xiii, In the tyme of thy repentaunce and con- 
trycyon. a@isss Braprorp IVs. (Parker Soc.) 46 This 
word, just and full [sorrow], is one of the differences between 
contrition and attrition. @1638 Mepe Disc. Afark i.15 Wks. 
1672 1. 107 Those pangs of Contrition wherewith Repentance 
begins. 1714 BERKELEY Sev. 1 Tim. i. 2 Wks. IV. 605 A 
peculiar season of contrition and repentance. 1858 J. Mar- 
TINEAU Studies Chr. 169 The entire moral value of contri- 
tion belongs to it as the sign of inner change of character 
from prior evil to succeeding good. 


+ Contri‘tional, 2. Oés. vare—'.  [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of the nature of or pertaining to contrition. 
1648 Ear: WestmMorELAND Offa Sacra (1879) 78 To melt 
and to dissolve In tears contritionall for their Corruptions. 


Contriturate (kfntrittitireit), v. rare. ff. 
Con- + TRITURATE.] /va72s. To triturate thoroughly, 
pulverize. Hence Contri‘turating ///. a. 

1822 Scott Wigel xxxi, The very wadlens mnaleficorum, 
the contunding and contriturating hammer of all witches, 
sorcerers, magicians, and the like. 

Contrivable (kgntrai-vab'l), 2. [f. ConTRIve 
v.14-ABLE.} Capable of being contrived. 

a1672 Witkins Dedalus xv.(R.), It will hence appear, 
how a perpetual motion may seem easily contrivable. 1854 
Ruskin 7'wo Paths ii. 58 No machine yet contrived, or 
hereafter contrivable, will ever equal. .the human fingers. 


+ Contri‘vage. Obs. vare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-AGE.] = CONTRIVANCE. 

1610 W, Fotxincuam Art of Survey 1. vii. 14 With Con- 
triuage both of Plots and Plants. 

+ Contri-val. Ods. Also -vall. [f. as prec. + 
-au; cf. OF. controvaille.] = CONTRIVANCE. 

160z Warner Adb, Eng. Epit. (1612) 374 Goodwine . . pro- 
posing a contriuall of the Crowne into his House. 1615 
R. Creaver £.xfl. Prov. Ep. Ded., Albeit some might haue 
more benefit by so large a volume, yet more may haue 
some benefit by this compendious contrivall. 1647 Warp 
Simp. Cobler (1843) 38, I am not witbout some contrivalls 
in my patching braines. 


Contrivance (kfatrai-vans). 
+-ANCE; cf. OF. controvance.] 

l. The action of contriving or ingeniously en- 
deavouring the accomplishment of anything; the 
bringing to pass by planning, scheming, or strata- 
gem; manceuvring, plotting ; deceitful practice. 

1647 May Hist. Parl... iv. 70 The preparations .. were 
and yet are, in contrivance and agitation. 1769 Burke 
Observ. State of Nation Wks. 1842 I. 121 The original 
weakness of human nature is still further enfeebled by art 
and contrivance, 1790 Patey Hore Paul. ii, 11 The effect 
of contrivance and design. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
I. 346 If there should appear to be any fraud or contrivance 
ina settlement of this kind. 1841 ELpuinstone Hist. /nd. 
II. 185 He escaped being put to death with the rest of his 
brothers by the contrivance of his mother. 

2. The action of inventing or making with 
thought and skill; invention. 

1697 PoTTER Autig.Greece i. ix.(1715) 82 Others attribute 
the first Contrivance of it {the Tyrrhenian Trumpet] to 
Tyrrhenus, /d7d. 1. x. or Not easily induc'd to allow the 
Contrivance of any Art to other Nations. 


+3. Ingenious adaptation or application. Oés. 

1646 Sik T. Browne Psend. Ep.1. xi. 45 So was there no 
naturall dependance of the event upon the signe, but an 
artificial] contrivance of the signe unto the event. 1667 H. 
More Div. Dial. 1. vi. (1713) 13 ‘The Contrivance of the 
Earth into Hills and Springs. .is not all this for the best? 

4. Adaptation of means to an end; design, in- 
tention. 

1695 Woopwaro Nat. Hist. Earth wi. i. (1723) 163 Proofs 
of Contrivance in the Structure of the Globe. 1710 BERKE- 
Ley Princ. //um, Knowl. 1. § 63 The works of nature, 
which discover so much harmony and contrivance in their 
make. 1785 Reip /nt. Powers vi. vi, The marks of good 
contrivance which appear in the works of God. 1834 Penny 
Cyc. 11. 199/1 Marks of intelligent contrivance in this 
particular creation with which we are acquainted. 

5. The faculty or ability of contriving ; inventive 
capacity. 

1659 Vulgar Errors Censured 10 Yhis mocking at Red 
Ifair. .calleth into question his Contrivance: For such men 
are his workmanship. 1734 tr. Xoddin's Anc. Hist. (1827) 1. 
1. i, 184 That the ancient Egyptians should have had the 
art and contrivance to dig even in the very quarry a canal. 
1867 Sauces /luguenots Ene. i. (1880) 7 Such an extra- 
ordinary uniformity was considered entirely beyond the 
reach of human contrivance. 
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+ 6. The way in which a thing has been contrived ; 
the resulting condition, state, or quality. Ods. 

1644 Evetyn fem. (1857) 1. 121 That which still appears 
most admirable is, the contrivance of the porticos, vaults, 
and stairs. 1664 Power Z.xrf. Philos. Pref. 7 The curious 
Mechanism and organical Contrivance of those Minute 
Animals. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 38 A 
Parterre of Embroidery of a very new Contrivance. 1799 
G. Smitn Ladoratory I. a ae contrivance of this rocket 
is very pretty. 1834 T. Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 46 
Rods with joints .. each with a pin to slide into the ferule, 
and plugs of wood of similar contrivance, to fit afterwards 
into them. F : 

7. An arrangement or thing in which the foregoing 
action or faculty is embodied ; something contrived 
for, or employed in contriving to effect a purpose. 

a. A plan or scheme for attaining some end; an 
ingenious device or expedient ; an artifice, a trick. 

1627-8 Fettuam Resolzes ut. xxvii.(R.), The sage sayings, 
the rare examples, the noble enterprises, the handsome 
contrivances..tbe motives and incitements to vertue, and 
the like .. that must build us up to the gallantry and per- 
fection of man. 1694 Acct. of Sweden 16 Iron..is grown so 
cheap, that it is found necessary to lessen the number of 
Forges; neither has that contrivance had the effect in- 
tended. 1754 Epwarps Freed. Will. xi. 116 The grand 
Scheme and Contrivance for our Redemption. 1856 Froupr 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. vit. 136 Tbe world .. regarded the 
interview as a contrivance to reconcile Francis and the 
emperor. 1875 Jowetr P/ato (ed. 2) III. 436 The value 
which they set upon military stratagems and contrivances. 

+b. A conspiracy, plot. Oés. 

1689 Lutrrett Brief Kel. (1857) I. 544 They had dis- 
covered a contrivance there, on which 3 lords. . with others, 
are seiz’d. 1725 De Fort Voy. round World (1840) 28 As 
the contrivance was yet but two days old .. they would be 
some days caballing. 1726 CuEtwoop Adz. Capt. R. Boyle 
208 This occasion’d many Plots and Contrivances to regain 
the flying Fair Ones. . 

ce. A mechanical device or arrangement ; some- 
times applied contemptuously. 

1657 H. O_pensure in PAdl. Trans. II. 432 Letting this 
contrivance fall into tbe Current, along the Rocks. 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 79 Various contrivances 
have been made both to kill and frightenthem away. 1865 
{see Constructive 3]. 1870 Miss BripGMan R. Lynne tl. 
vi. 82 Tell Rose .. to have an easy lounging-chair in place 
of that abominable horsehair contrivance. 1879 J. Times 
in Cassels Techn, Educ. 11. 190 The ratchet-wheel and 
click for winding up the weight .. would soon be found an 
indispensable contrivance. 

d. fg. Applied to natural arrangements, or 
organs showing special adaptation to the perform- 
ance of functions. 

1664 Power #.xf. Philos. 1.8 Nature hath also fitted it 
{the Butterfly’s tongue].. with that spiral or cochleary con- 
trivance. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 228 This cyst of 
liquor [in the cuttle-fish] is certainly a most apt and curious 
contrivance. 1862 Darwin Fertil. Orchids Introd. 1 The 
contrivances by which Orchids are fertilized. 

Contrivancy (kfntraivansi). rare—*. [f. as 
prec.+-ancy.] Contriving faculty ; =prec. 5. 

1877 Besant & Rice Son Vulc. 164 A passionate love 
for everything that spoke of contrivancy and the mastery 
of Nature. 

Contrive (kgntrai-v’, v1 Forms: 4-6 con- 
trove, (4 -oeve, -eoue’, 4-5 -eve, -eeve, 5-6 
-yve, 6- contrive, (5-6 Sc. contruve). (Syl- 
vester has analogical pa. pple. contriven, after 
striven, etc.) [a. OF. conlrove-r, with stem-stress 
conlreuve = It. controvare, f. con- together, etc. + 
trovare, OF, lrover, mod.F. drouver to find :—L. 
turbare to aisturb, stir up, wake up, ete. (Coz- 
trover thus answered formally to L. costz7b- 
are.) The vowel-mutation according to stress, 
regular in OF. (cf. souvotr, meuve, pouvoir, peut, 
etc.), has in mod.F. been levelled under oz (from 0), 
but some F. dialects have freuver, treuve. ME. 
had orig. both cosrove and conlreve (from -euve, 
-oeve) ; cf. move, meve, prove, preve, people; con- 
trove and its Sc. repr. contruve survived to the 
16th c.; but, otherwise than in sove, prove, the 
finally prevailing form was contreve; cf. retrieve. 
From the 15th c. this became cont7zve,a phonetic 
change still unexplained: cf. drier, frzar, lire. The 
sense ‘invent with ingenuity’ has passed in F. into 
that of ‘invent fraudulently or falsely’; though 
this is often present in Eng., it has never super- 
seded the original good or neutral sense.] 

1. trans. To invent, devise, excogitate with in- 
genuity and cleverness \any plan or purpose). 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 14676 A selkoup. .neuere 
contreued in elde ne 30ube. c 1330 — Chron. (1810) 241 A 
man pat oste salle lede, & controues no quayntise, Howe 
he disceit salle drede, scabe vmwhile salle rise. 1340 Ham- 
PoLe /’7. Consc. 1561 Pam bat new gyses controves. 1461 
Liber Plascardensis x1, viii, All thir foulis that melody 
contruvis. 1602 SHaxs. //am, un. ii. 216, I will .. sodainely 
contriue the meanes of meeting betweene him, and my 
daughter. 1647 CLareNnvon //ist, Reb. 1.11843) 5 The prir.ce’s 
going into Spain. .was contrived wholly bythe duke. 1784 
Cowrer Task 1v. 778 How close-pent man regrets The 
country, with what ardour he contrives A peep at Nature, 
when he can no more. 1864 Tennyson Aydmer's field 781 
Grossly contriving their dear daughter’s good .. Ignorant, 
devising their own daughter's death ! 

b. esp. used of the planning or plotting of evil 
devices, treason, treachery, murder, etc. 


CONTRIVE. 


c1325 £. E. Allit, P. B. 266 Thenne founden pay fylbe 
in fleschlych dedez & controeued agayn kynde contrare 
werkez, ¢1330 R. Brunne Chrou. Mace (Rolls) 7146 He 
poughte on ober wyse To contreoue a fals queyntyse. 1377 
Lanc.. P. Pl. B. x. 19 Who-so can contreue deceytes an 
conspire wronges. .to conseille is clepid. c¢1450 Castle Hd. 
Life St, Cuthb, (Surtees) 2484 And to his neghbure nane 
euell controues. 1513 Doucias xe?s vin. i. 8 Incontinent 
togidder .. All Latium assemblit, sone controvit [ed. 1553 
contruuit] Ane coniuratioun or haisty convyne. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Prato's Trav. ix. 28 A plot of Treason, wbich 
they had contrived together. 1713 STEELE Guardian No. 
17 ® 7 To contrive the debauchery of your child. 1807 
W. Taytor in Aun. Rev, V. 501 This apostate contrives 
treachery against Huon. 

+e. Const. with zzf. Obs. 

¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron, (1810) 240 Pe kyng controued 
per ouer a brigge forto make. 1377 Lanoct. P. Pl. B. xvi. 
137 Pe iewes .. casten & contreueden to kulle hym whan 
pei mizte. a1goo Cov. ALyst. (1841) 241 A tretowre xal 
countyrfe his deth to fortyfye. xs50g Hawes Past. Pleas. 
xii. iv, To make relacion, In bokes many I shall of him 
contrive. 1607 SHaks. Cor. 1. ili. 63 We charge you, that 
you have contriu’d..to winde Your selfe into a power 
tyrannicall. 1709 Strvee Anu. Ref I. xxxii. 367 Ail the . 
foreign papal powers contrived to dethrone or destroy her. 
1784 Cowrer Zask vt. 205 Thus dream they, and contrive 
to save a God The incumbrance of his own concerns. 

+2. tir. To make use of contrivance or in- 


genuity ; to form devices ; to plot, conspire. Oés. 

1440 York Alyst. xxvi. 241 Than wolde we knawe why 
pis knave pus cursidly contryued. 1596 SHaks. Merch, V. 
1v. i, 360 Thou hast contriu'd against the very life Of the 
defendant. 1601 — 3d. C. 11. iti. 16 The Fates with Trai- 
tors do contrive. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt.1. ii. (1851) 102 
That men should he tampring and contriving in his worship. 

3. trans. To devise, invent, design (a material 
structure, literary composition, institution, etc.). 

1377 Lanci. P. Pi. B. x. 177 Of alkinnes craftes I con- 
treued toles. 1393 /d¢d. C.’xv. 161 Was neuere creature .. 
pat knew wel be bygynnynge Bote kynde [i.e. Nature], pat 
contreeuede hit furst. 1523 Fitzuers. Surv. Prol. (1539) 1 
By experience I contriued, compiled, and made a treatise. 
1593 SHaks. Lacr. 206 Some loathsome dash the herald will 
contrive. 1696 Wuiston 72. £arth iu. (1722) 267 Such a pe- 
culiar Bottom..as our great Ships are contrived with. 1736 
Berkecey Hs, 111. 521 The bank called the general bank 
of France, contrived by Mr. Law. 1784 Cowrer 7ask 1.60 
But elbows still were wanting; these, some say, An alder- 
man of Cripplegate contrived. 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratts, 
Abtlity Wks. (Bohn) II. 34 Broad-shouldered Liverpool 
merchants for whom Stephenson and Brunel are contriving 
locomotives and a tubular bridge. 

absol. 1701 Farqunar Sir H. Weldarr v. vi, Vl have 
the music from both houses; Pawlet and Locket shall con- 
trive for our taste. 

+4. To find out or discover (as the solution of a 
problem or riddle); to come to understand, Oés. 

1393 Gower Conf. I1I.90 These olde philosophres wise Of 
all this worldes erthe rounde, How large, how thicke was 
the grounde Contrived in thexperience. c1400 Work AZyst. 
xxx. 434 No cause can I kynde!y contryue Pat why he 
schulde lose pus his liffe. c1450 Castle Hd. Life St. Cuthé, 
(Surtees) 440 God spak in him pe smyth controue [77 fel/ex7?). 
1600 ‘Pruysne Epfigrams No. 55 Deepe witted menn b’expe- 
rience haue contrived, that mariage good and quiet is ech 
hower, where the mans heringe organs are deprived of their 
right vse. [1784 Cowrer Zask 11. 156 Some .. Contrive 
creation; travel nature up To the sharp peak of her sub- 
limest height, And tell us whence the stars. ] 

+5. To make up, concoct, fabricate, invent. Oés. 
(Cf. F. conlroaver ‘to faine, forge, inuent, imagine 
out of his own brain’ (Cotgr.).] 

¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 4249 Though he nought fond, yet would 
he [Wicked Tongue] hie .. Discordaunt ever fro armonye, 
And distoned from melodie, Controve he wolde. ¢ 1450 
Henryson Afor. Fab. 74 Thine argument is false and eke 
contrufed. 1468 Pastor Lett. No. 582 II. 313 The ma- 
lyciouse contryved talys that Frere Brakley..and othyrs 
ymagyned ontruly..of me. 

6. To succeed in bringing to pass; to ‘manage’, 


to effect (a purpose). 

1530 Pacscr. 497/2, I contryve, I bringe to passe a mater 
by sekyng of my wyttes, Pe ewachine. bid, It was harde 
todo, but I have contryved it at the laste. a@1z593 Mar- 
Lowe Dido v. i, A desperate charge, Which neither art 
nor reason may achieve, Nor I devise by what means to 
contrive. @1656 Be. Hart in Rew. Wks., Life (1660) 22 It 
pleased God inexpectedly to contrive the change of my 
station. 1726 CHEtwoop Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 211 Tho’ the 
Horse was sold for twenty Pistoles, we contriv’d it so, that 
my Landlord seiz’d the Money for his Reckoning. 1820 
SHELLEY dipus 1. 135 Prophecies when once they get 
abroad. .Contrive their own fulfilment. 


b. Const. with z#zf Extended ironically to 
action that has the result of bringing about an 


unintended or undesired event. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 1.55 Th’ industrious Kind.. 
with their Stores of gather’d Glue, contrive To stop the 
Vents, and Crannies of their Hive. 1716-8 Pore in Lady 
MW. Montague's Lett. 1. xxvi. 81 You have contrived to 
say..most pleasing things. 1777 Priestley Afatt. § Spir. 
(1782) I. Pref. 31 Members of the Church of England. .con- 
trive to differ among themselves. 1828 Soutney £7, Allan 
Cunningham, He has just contrived to keep Out of rope’s 
reach, and will come off this time For transportation. 1853 
Kinositey Hyputia xxvi, The negress put the cup to her 
lips, and contrived, for her own reasons, to spill the contents 
unobserved. 1888 Skeat Chaucer's Minor P. Introd. p.xxxvii, 
An editor should always look at the MSS. for himself, if he 
can possibly contrive to do so. 


+7. To bring by ingenuity or skill 77/0 a place, 
position, or form. Also in analogous uses with Zo, 
22, upon. Obs. 

1577 Hanmer Aunc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 109 [He] contrived 
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such things as he had heard of his master, into short com- 
pendious notes. 1603 F1.0r10 Montaigne 163, Sometimes | 
addresse my judgement and contrive it to a noble and out- 
worne subject. 1606 Syivester Du Lartas uu. in. Fhe 
Lawe Wow-mnuch-fold sence is in few words contriuen! 1613 
Purcitas /vlerimage vin. iii. 618 So tough, that being con- 
trived in building, it lasteth for ever, 1665 Boyte Occeas. 
Ne v. ix. (1675) 332 A few such Closets .. might be easily 
enlarged, and contrived into an Hospital. 1669 Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. 86 Thehalf Bullets of Musquets contrived 
upon them, @ 1687 Sancrort Leé, in Clarendon’s Hist. Reb. 
I, 6, MS...consisting of xvi books, contriv’d into 92 quires. 
1jox Conuier JY, Aurel, (1726) 124 Ile was afraid his son 
might make a false step .. the notions contrived into him 
miscarry. 

+ Contri-ve, z.2 Oés. [app. irreg. f. L. contrizi, 
pret. of contercre to wear away (ef. contrite, con- 
trition) ; perh. associated by translators with the 
prec.] /¢vans. To wear down, wear away, con- 
sume, spend ; to pass, employ (time). 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 287 Whiche allemoste con- 
triued | pertriverunt) the Romanes and victores of this 
worlde with mony batelles. ¢ 1534 tr. Pol. erg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 81 Coyllus..contrived ]coutr/z/t) all his yowthe 
in the service of their warrs. 1566 Painter al. Pleas. 1. 
116 b, Vou tarie and abide here .. to contrive your tyme. 
1sgo Svenser F. Q, 1. ix. 48 Nor that sage Pylian syre, 
which did survive Three ages, such as mortal] men contrive. 
1596 Suaks. Zam, Shr. 1. ii. 276 Please ye we may con- 
trine this afternoone, And quaffe carowses to our Mistresse 
health, ]Taken by some to belong to Contrive v.!.] 


Contrived kfntrai-vd), Af/. v. [f. ContTRIVE v1 
+-ED!.] Ingeniously or artfully devised or planned. 

¢ 1400 Sovudone Bab. 333 The firste warde thus thay wonne 
By this fals contrevede engyne. 1513 Doucras “2 ve/s x1. 
vili. 73 His dreid and sle controvit [1553 contruwit] feir. 
1599 pee Hen. V1, i.171 The guilt of premeditated 
and contriued Murther. 1641 Mitton A aimady. (1851! 203 
As insufficiently ..did they provide hy their contrived Litur- 
gies, 1749 Fiecpinc Tom Yones xu. vii, Don’t you con- 
sider this contrived interview as little better than a down- 
right assignation? 

b. With qualification, as 2//-contrived. 

1632 Lithcow 7raz. iv. (1682) 135 A loathsom contrived 
place. 1664 Butter //ud. 1.1. 400 In Mansion pru- 
dently contriv’d. 1713 Ocktey Acct. Barbary 2 The 
Houses are large, but very ill contriv’d. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
§& Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 11. vu. xii. 130 Most of the houses 
are of stone, well contrived. 


+Contrivement. Oés. [f. Contrive v.1+ 
“MENT ; cf. F. controuvement. Excecdingly com- 
mon in 17th c.; but superseded before 1700 by 
CoNnTRIVANCE. ] 

1. The action of contriving ; = CONTRIVANCE I. 

1599 Sanpys Enrofe Spec. (1632) 127 Their wit and cun- 
ning incontrivements. 1656 Heviin Surv. France 31 The 
death of Arthur was not without his contrivement. 1681 
Fravety Right. Afanus Ref. 191 Those acts..are the height 
and top ofall rational contrivement. 

2. Mode of contriving or planning ; 
construction ; = CoNTRIVANCE 6. 

c1§92 Faustus in Thoms £. £. Prose Ror. (1858) 111. 224 
Which for. .the contrivement of the church, hath not the like 
inchristendom. @ 1634 Cuapman Alphonsus Introd., Plays 
1873 III. 197 The Design is high, the Contrivement suite, 
a1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682) 176 The admirable con- 
trivement and artifice of this great Fabrick of the Universe. 

3. A device for attaining some end; an expe- 
dient, artifice, plot, stratagem ; =CONTRIVANCE 7. 

1611 Speep //ist, Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1632) 965 Hopefull and 
costly contriuements. 1626 Survey Lrothers v. iti, "Tis a 
plot! a base contrivement To make my name ridiculous ! 
1678 Gar Crt. Gentiles 111. 59 Al the bloudy contrive- 
ments, barbarous and cruel executions. 

Contriven (o/s.\, irreg. pa. pple. of ContRIVE. 

Contriver (kfgntrai-vo1). Also 6 controvar, 
-or. [f. ContRivE v.!+-ER1: cf. OF. controzecor, 
mod.F. controuveur.] One who contrives. 

1. One who ingeniously or artfrlly devises the 
cffecting of anything; one who effccts by plotting 
or scheining ; a schemer, plotter. 

1513 DouGtas 4ne?s x1. vill. 70 Controvar ]1§§3 contru- 
war] of mony wickit slycht. 1601 Suaks. Ful. C. i. i. 158 
Marke Antony..we shall finde..A shrew’d Contriuer. 
1605 — JVacé, u.v.7. 1607 T. Rocers 39 Art. Pref.6 A 
principal contriver of this uniformity in religion. 1670 Cot- 
TON ‘Asfernon i. 1. 82 To return the mischiefs .. upon the 
heads of the first contrivers. 1738 WarBurton Diz. Legat. 
I. 456 A mere cold-headed Contriver. 1863 KinGLake 
Crimea 1.210 By the sheer exigencies of his inheritance 
«Prince Louis was driven to be a contriver. 

+b. An inventor of falsehoods. Oés. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 23 Gakbyters, Con. 
tryuers or Reporters of tales. 1670 Brount Law Dict., 
Controvor, he that of his own head, devises or invents false 
bruits, or feigned news. 

2. The deviser or inventor of an institution, sys- 
tem, machine, ete. 

a 1652 J. Suitu Se/. Disc. vi 237 The contriver and or- 
derer of the prophetical stage. 1678 Ausrey in Aay's Corr. 
(1848) 129 The learned contriver of those Janalytic] tables, 
Mr. Ray. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 121 2 8 It would..nota 
little redound to the Glory of the All-wise Contriver. 1794 
G. Avams Nat. §& E.cp. Philos, 1. vi. 238 Man is the con- 
triver of musical instruments, 1841-71 I. R. Jones Anim. 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 604 Machines .. more or less adapted to ac- 
complish the object of the contriver. 

3. A (good or bad) manager. 

_ 1766 Goins. Mic. H’.i, She was an eacellent contriver 
in housekeeping. 1860-1 FLo. NicutinGaLe Nursing 49 
Accidents which will happen among the best contrivers. 
1864 WV. § QO. Ser. un. VI. 6/1 (Cornish Proverb) My wife 
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Joan is a good rontriver, and a good contriver is better 
than a little eater. 

Contriving (kgntrai-vin), v4/. sd. Also 4-6 
controving. [f. Contrive v.! + -Incl} The 
action of the verb Contrivé; contrivance; de- 
vising. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810 255 Of pat fals con- 
troneyng gaf pei jugement. 1393 Gower Conf, III]. 81 OF 
his owne controvinge Ile found magique and taught it 
forth. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Adus. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6, | haue 
taken vpon me the contryuing of this book. 1751 Laprive 
Westm. Br. 107 Methods of my own contriving. 1858 
Loner. Birds of Pussauge, Children ix, What are all our 
contrivings, And the wisdom of our hooks ? 

Contri‘ving, ///. 2. [f. as pree. + -InNG?,] 
That contrives; skilfully or artfully devising, 
schcming, inventive. 

1606 SHaks. Ant, & Cl. 1.11. 189 Our contriuing Friends 
in Rome, 1691 Hanrtciirr: Mirtaes Pref. 15 Revenge isa 
husie, and contriving Vice. 1790 Burke /'r. Rez. 233 A 
thousand uses suggest themselves to a contriving mind. 
1806-7 J. Buresrorp Al/isertes Hum, Life (1826) u. xxxiv, 
Jobs that require both a nice hand and 2 contriving head. 

Hence Contri-vingly adv. 

1748 Rictarnson Clarissa (1811) VI. 394 Wickedly and 
contrivingly, as my friends still think. 

Control (kgntré«'1), sb. Forms: 6 controlle, 
6-7 controll, -oule, -ole, 7 comptrole, 7-9 
controul, 8— control. [perh. a. F. con/rd/e, earlier 
contrerolle ‘the copie of a roll (of account, ctc.), 
a paralell of the same qualitie and content with 
th’ originall; also, a controlling or oucrsceing’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. cortrdrotulus, f. contra 
against, counter (cf. ConTRa- 3) + votu/us Rout. 
But, as the sb. appears only about 1600 in Eng., 
and app. not in the original literal sense, but only 
as a nonn of action, it was probably then formed 
immediatcly from the verb. A few examples of 
CoOUNTER-ROLL (q.¥.) directly represent the Fr. 

Johnson (copied in later Dicts.) has as first sense, but 
without quotation, ‘A register or account kept by another 
officer, that each may be examined by the other’. This J. 
retained from Bailey's folio, where it was founded on the 
statement in Kersey’s Phillips, 1706, ‘ Aroper/y, a Book, or 
Register, in which a Roll is kept of other Registers’, But 
this is merely an etymological remark, applicable to med.L. 
contrarotulus, and OF. contrerolle;, there is no evidence 
that contro] was ever so used in Eng.: see Counter- 
ROLL. 

1. The fact of controlling, or of checking and di- 
recting action; the function or power of directing 
and regulating; domination, command, sway. 

Board of Control: a board of six members established by 
Pitt in 1784 for the supervision of the East India Company 
in the government of British India; abolished in 1858. 

Control Department: a former department of the British 
army, now subdivided into the departments of Commis- 
sariat and Transport ; the name was abolished in 1875. 

1sg90 Suaks. Com. Err. u. i.19 The winged fowles Are 
their males subiects, and at their controules. 1601 — 77ve/. 
Nu. v. 74 Quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controll. 1788 Priestiey Lect. fist. v. Ixii. 498 
The only advantage that can accrue from conquering a 
nation is.. the controul of its commerce. 1820 W. Irvinc 
Sketch Bk. 1.1907 Over no nation does the press hold a morc 
absolute control than over the people of America. 1886 
Law Tints UXXXI1. 59/2 Permitting offensive smells to 
emanate from certain drains under their control. 

1844 H. I]. Witson Srrt. /ndia 1. 497 Correspondence 
between the Board of Controul and the Crown. 1853 Bricut 
Sp. India 2 June (1876) 2 The President of the Board of 
Control. 

2. Restraint, check. 
strainedly, freely. 

1594 Suaks. Rich. ///, 1. v. 84 Where his raging eye .. 
Without controll, lusted to make a prey. 1649 BiitHe 
Eng. [inprov. Impr. (1652) 122 This. bruising of the Stalk 
doth give a kind of Check or Comptrole unto the Sappe. 
1715-20 Port //fad 1. 108 Speak what thou know’st, and 
speak without controul. 1768 Beattie A/insér. u. xivi, 
Lust that defiescontroul. 1837 Tuirtwati Greece 1V. xxx. 
164 His operations were subject to so little controul, that 
he was able to insert forgeries. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 441 Calmness..and control of the passions. 

3. A mcthod or means of restraint; a check. 

1752 Hume Ess. §& Treat. (1777) 1. 14 The particular 
checks and controuls provided by the constitution. 1879 
Guapstoxe Glean. III. i. 19 The essential conditions of 
civil society may require an universal controul, or veto. 

In mod. scientific usc : A standard of com- 
parison used to check the infercnces deduced from 
an expcriment, by application of the ‘Method of 
Difference’. Often atirrb. asin control-experiment, 
a test experiment deviscd with this cnd in vicw. 

1875 Darwin /usectiv. Pl. xvit. 413 Your bladders were 
first tried as a control experiment. 1880 C. & F. Darwis 
AMfovem, Pl, 162 Radicles without any attached squares, 
which served as standards of comparison or controls. 1 
Nature 11 Dec. 122 Control mice died of tetanus within 48 
hours. 

4. A person who acts as a check ; a controller. 

1786 //ist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 137/1 They were always 
about him, as checks or controuls upon his conduct, 1790 
Burke Fr, Kev. 64 Men formed to be instruments, not con- 
trols, 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. V. 1x. vil. 371 He could not 
be a resident rival and controlupon the Doge. 1884 Stuart 
C. Cumpertann in Fad/ Mall G. 31 Dec. 2'2 ‘These ‘con- 
trols "—these ‘astral bodies,’ or whatever they are called. 
1885 Academy 11 July 20/1 He was a rank Spiritualist, a 
tool in the hands of his Control. 

5. Comb. Control-expertment ; see 3b. 


Without contro/: unre- 


CONTROL. 


Control (kgatréu] ,v. Forms; 5-6 controlle, 
6 controule, -trowll, 6 7 trowlie, -trole, 7 
controal), 6-8 controll, 6-g controul, 6 con- 
trol; also5-8 comptrol 1. /. ¢, and ff/e. con- 
trolled; also 6 -troulde, 6-7 troldie. a. F. 
contréler (16th c. in Littré), earlier contreroller 
(¢ 1300 in Anglo-Fr.) ‘to take and kecpe a copie 
of a roll of accounts, to controll, obserne, onersee, 
spic faults in’ (Cotgr. , f. F. contrerolle now con- 
tréle): see ConxtRou sé. Both in vb. and sb. the 
spelling costronu/ was almost universal in 18th c. 
and early part of 19th, and is still occasional.] 

1. trans. To check or verify, and hence to regn- 
late (payments, receipts, or accounts generally 
ortg. by comparison with a ‘counter-roll’ or du- 
plicate register ; now in the wider sense of 4. 

Je 1310 A/S. Cott. Tib. E viij lf. 49 (J/ouseh. Ord. Lkdw. 11) 
Un contrerollour qui doit contre roller au tresorere de la 
gardcrobe toutz lez reccitez.] ¢ 3475 //ouseh. Ord. 59 To 
controlle the receytes & all the yssues of the Thesaurers 
office. 1515 Varctay Egloges ili. (1570) C ij/4 Or some busy 
body. .Comptroll their countes be they neuer so right. 1539 
Househ. Ord. in Vhynne Animadm Introd. (1865) 35 ‘lo 
controule the same Jexpenditure], giveing noe larger allow- 
ance than there onght to he. 1549 |sce 5]. | 1709 Stevre. 
Amn, Ref. Introd. it. 24 And to comptroll his books from 
time to time. 

2. transf. To check by comparison, and test the 
accuracy of (statements, stories, or thcir authors). 
arch. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. peer He shalbe sure 
seldome to meete anye manne that hath bee there, by whome 
hys tale might be controlled. 16xa Davirs Ihy freland, 
etc. 41 Which by mine own search and view of the Records 
heere I can justly controll. 1639 Fuiter //oly War w. vi. 
(1840) 186 Afterwards this report was controlled to be false. 
1878 J. C. Morison Gidlon 1 Anyone who wishes to con- 
trol my statements will have no difficulty in doing so. 

+3. Ilencc: a. To take to task, call to aceount, 
rebuke, rcprove (a person). Const. of, for. Obs. 

a 1529 SKELTON Hare the Hawke 96 Whereof I hym con- 
trolde. 1612 SHELTON Quiir. I. Pref. 9 To be controaled 
for the Evil, or rewarded for the Good. 1692 DrypeNx 
Cleomenes Prol., Control these foplings and declare for 
sense. 

+b. To challenge, find fault with, censure, re- 
prehend, object to (a thing). Ods. 

@1§29 SKELTON Agst, Venom, Tongues Wks. |. 133 That 
I would Controlle the cognisaunce of noble men. 1567 
Turperv. Ovid's Fpist. 143 How oft did I controll the 
sluggish oares. 1582 N. T.(Rhem.) Zc i. 78 uote, Maruel 
not if Hcretikes controule the old authentical translation. 
3623 Liste /fric on O. § N. T. Pref. ? 1, 1 put not out 
anything rashly in print. especially in this age so ready to 
controll, bs S. Ockey Acc. Barbary 80 The Women .. 
never dare Controul or Dispute their Husbands Commands. 
1738 Swirt Polite Conv. p. xxii, An Argument not to be 
controlled. 

4. To cxercise restraint or direction upon the 
free action of; to hold sway ovcr, cxercise power 
or authority over; to dominate, command. 

1495 Act ix //en. 71, c. 22 $6 Auy persone assigned to 
comptroll and oversee theym in their werking, 1604 SHAKs. 
Oth, v. ii. 265 But (oh vaine boast) Who can controll his 
Fate? 1692 E. Wacker Epictetus’ Mor. \xx, But the 
Philosophers exalted Soul No little outward Trifles can 
controul. 17a5 Pore Odyss. x1. 456 Thy words like music 
every breast controul. 31809 Pinkney Trav. France 184 
Castles... built with the evident purpose of controuling..the 
navigation. 31857 Buckte Crvidiz. 1. iv. 196 Such is the 
way in which great thinkers control the affairs of men. 

absol. 1709 Prior Merry Andrew 27 Wenceforth may | 
obey, and thou control. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /dia 

III. 400 A Resident, with power to advise and control. 

b. To hold in check, curb, restrain from action ; 
to hinder, prevent (? o#s.). 

1549 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 27 Who comptrolleth the 
deuyll at home at his parishe, whyle he |the prelate] comp- 
trolleth the mynte? 1593 Drayton £c/ogues iv. 96 Felt 
the stiffe curbe controule his angrie Jawes. 1602 WAKNER 
Alb, Eng. x. \x. (1612) 266 Through God that drifi she 
chiefly hath controld. 1727-38 Gav Fafles 1. xxxviii. zo 
Controul thy more voracious bill. 1854 Brewster J/ore 
Worldsi. 16 The superabundance of life is controlled by the 
law of mutual destruction. 

e. reff. To hold in check or repress one’s pas- 
sions or emotions; so fo control one's fcelings, 
tears, etc. 

1818 Suectey Laon Ded. iv 8, I then controuled My 
tears. 1855 Kincstev //erors 1. 231 Ie [Vheseus) controlled 
himself. 1856 Sik B. Brom /’sycho/. Ing. 1. iii. 99 Difii- 
culty in controlling his temper. 1875 Jowett /"éalo (ed. 2) 
V. 36 Good men are those who are able to control them- 
selves. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. I. nu. 146 [He] could 
not control his emotion at the los» of his men. 

+5. To overpower, overmaster, Oés. 

1593 Suaks, Lucr. 678 Till with her own white fleece her 
voice controlled I:ntombs her outcry. ¢ 1600 — Suns. xx, 
Anan in hew all Hews in his controwling. 1610 = /csf. 
1. ii. 373 His Art is of snch pow’r, It would controll my 
Dams god Setebos. 1755 Jousxson s.v., He controlled all 
the evidence of his adversary. 

b. Lax. To overrule (a judgement or sentence . 

1724 Swirt Draper's Lett. Wks 1755 V.u. 122 Sir John 
Iolt’s opinion. I doubt in practice. .hath been frequently 
controlled. 1818 Crvise Digest (ed. 2 VI. 372 Vhe super- 
added words of limitation may be admitted to controul the 
preceding words. 1863 H. Con /ns¢vt. 1. iv. 19 Though the 
preamble may assist in consiruing amhiguous expressions 
Ina statute, it witl not be allowed to control clear ones. 


CONTROLLABLE. 


e. Fencing. Zo control the point: ‘to bear or 
beat it down’ (Gifford 72 loco). 

1598 B. Jonson £v. Man in Hunt. 1. v, I will learne 
you, by the true iudgement of the eye, hand, and foot, to 
controll any enemies point i’ the world. J/ézd. 1v, v. 

Controllable kpntroulab’l), a. [f. prec. vb. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being controlled or re- 
strained. 

ax16o00 Hooker ec. Pol. vi. v. § 2 They were all con- 
trollable by the Apostles. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 159 
P 8 It is to suppose custom instantaneously controllable by 
reason. 1871 Jenzber for Paris 1. 231 The voice of the 
speaker. .gathered firmness and became controllable. 1883 
Yinws 23 Jan. 3/4 The ‘controllable’ [torpedoes]. .capable 
of being directed by the operator. 

+ b. Liable to check or stoppage. 
to challenge; cf. Conrroy v. 3. Obs. 

1576 Fremine Panofpl. Efist. 3 Uf your friendship be fer- 
vent, & your kindnesse not controulable. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi, 21 Things of falsitie, controul- 
able ..by critical] and collective reason. 

+e. Liable to be overruled. Ods. 

1647 May /fist. Parl. 11. iv. 69 Under the Great Seal, 
which is the king’s greatest and highest command, and not 
controllable, nor to be dispensed with. 

Controlled (ksntrald), AA/. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED!.]_ Held in check, restrained, dominated ; cf. 
uncontrolled. 

1586 A. Day Lug. Secretary 11. (1625) 65 The limits of a 
controuled rule. 1783 Burxe East /ndia Bill Wks. IV. 
112 Controuled depravity is not innocence. 1888 Pad/ 
Vall G. 19 Dec. 3/1 Controlled enthusiasm. 

Controller (kgnttélor). Forms: 4-5 coun- 
ter-,conter-, cownterroller, counteroller, coun- 
trollour, 5 cowntroller, 6 controwler, 7 (con- 
trerollour, -rouler), 6-9 controuler, 6- con- 
troller. Also 5- comptroller. [In ME. cozsnter- 
voller, -our, a. AF. contrerollour, countreroullour 
= OF. contre-rolleor (=mced.L. contra-rolulator), 
agent-n. from OF. contre-roller, med.L. type *con- 
travotilare: see ConTROL. (Examples of the 
agent-noun as name of an official apparently occur 
earlier than those of the verb.) Already in 15th. 
often reduced (as in contemporary Fr. conztréleur) 
to cournterollour, countrollour: the first syllable of 
this was mistakenly supposed to be coz, etymo- 
logically comp, and the word was spelt com/ft- 
roller; this erroneous way of writing the word 
was especially affected by official scribes, and hence 
became the established form in connexion with 
various offices; in these its retention has prob. 
been partly due to a desire to separate the title 
from the general modern sense of contvo/.] 

1. One who keeps a counter-roll so as to check a 
treasurer or person in charge of accounts. 

[1292 Britton 1. ii. § 16 En presence del viscounte qi nous 
volums qe soit soen countreroullour en tut soen office.] 1393 
Lanoi. P. PZ. C. xn. 298 Selde..fallep be seruant so diepe 
in arerages As dob pe reyue ober pe conterroller [v.77 
counteroller, counterrollers, countrollour] bat rekene mot 
and acounte. c 1450 BA. Curtasye ssoin Bubees Bk. (1868) 
317 Per-fore bo countrollour..Wrytes vp bo somme as euery 
day. 1551 T. Witson Logtke 47b, Comptroller or any 
other officer in the common weale. 1780 Burke Sf. Econ. 
Ref. Wks. III. 293 There is taken away..the treasurer, the 
comptroller .for a comptroller is hardly necessary where 
there is no treasurer’, etc. 

2. Hence a title of office: 

a. A household officer whose duty was primarily 
to check expenditure, and so to manage in general; 
a steward. Now chiefly used in the household of 
the sovereign, and in those of members of the 
royal family, and spelt CoMPTROLLER. 

1441 Hen. VI. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 35 1. 107 Sir Thomas 
Stanley, countrollour of oure householde. 1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 411 II. 43 The sewer wyll not tak no men no dyschys 
till they be comawndyd by the Cownterroller. 1538 Letanp 
Ztin. V1. 2 One Fogge..that was Countrowlar to Edward 
the Fowrthe. 1613 SHaxs. Hex. V//J, 1. ili. 69 For I was 
spoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford This night to be Comp- 
trollers. 1641 Hinve ¥. Bruen xxxv. 110 Her father. .[was] 
with that honorable Personage Henry Earle of Darby, 
being Controller of his house. 1710 Swirr Le??. (1767) ITE. 
7 Sir John Holland, comptroller of the houshold. 1856 
Frouve /fist. Eng. 1. 299 The archbishop sent his comp- 
troller to the Prior of Christ Church. a: 

b. An officer having similar duties in various 
public offices. In some of these the spelling is at 
present controller, in others COMPTROLLER, q.v. 

Occurring in many specific titles: e.g. Controller (or 
Comptroller) of the Ilanaper, of the Mint, of the Navy, 
of the Pell, of the Pipe; see these words. 

1486 Act 3 Hen. V/J,c.8 The Customer or Comptroller 
of the same Port. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 27 
Should we haue ministers of the church to be comptrollers 
of the myntes? 1594 BLunpevit Z-verc. vit. xi. (ed. 7) 664 
William Borough controuler of her Maiesties Navy. 1679 
Pior Staffordsh. (1686) 277 Controller of all the Excise in 
England and Wales. 1777 Roprrtson Hist. Amer. I. 1. 
75 Alonso de Quintanilla, comptroller of the finances in 
Castile. 1835 Sir J. Ross V. W. Pass. ii. 8 My excellent 
friend Sir Byam Martin, Comptroller of the Navy. 1845 
STEPHEN Laws Eng. 11. 171 An officer in London, called 
the comptroller in bankruptcy. ; 

+ 3. One who takcs to task, calls in question, 
Teproves, or censurcs ; a ccnsorions critic. Obs. 

1566 Drant //orace Epist. u. i.'1567)G iv, Of dumpishnes, 


+e. Open 
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enuye, and ire a sharpe controwler he. 1583 Futxe De- 
Jence xviil. 532 These controllers .. of the Latin text by the 
Hebrew. 1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perceuall 21 Pert Con- 
troulers of Magistracy. 1614 Br. Hatt Agst. Brown § 2 
Recoll, Treat. 721 My omissions were of ignorance .. An 
easie imputation from so great a controuler. 

4, One who controls or keeps under control ; 
one who restrains, directs, or manages. 

1541 Barnes Hés, (1573) 312/1 Rulers, and counsellers, 
and controllers. 1630 PryNne Axnt?-Armin. 115 It makes 
the great controwler of the world, a bare spectator. 1772 
PriestLey /ust. Relig. (1782) 1. 258 God [is] the sole con- 
troller of the laws. 1884 Conx/emp. Rev. Oct.518 The State 
stands .. as regulator and controller of the family. 

b. ¢ransf. of things ‘inanimate. 

1630 2. Fohuson's Kingd. § Commw. 588 The puissance of 
their neighbours hath beene ..a controler to their famous 
invasions. 1654 WuitziocKx Zootomia 343 Feare, the con- 
trouler onely of those that would be bad. 1864 Burton 
Scot Abr. 1. v. 250 Catholicism was the great rival and 
controller of the feudal strength and tyranny. 

ce. A piece of mechanism that controls or regu- 
lates motion; /Vaz/. an apparatus for regulating 
or checking the motion of a chain-cable as it runs 
towards the hawse-holes. 

1867 SMYTH Sailor's Word-bk., Chain-cable controller, a 
contrivance for the prevention of one part of the chain 
riding on another while heaving in. 1868 Nares Seaan- 
ship (ed. 4) 129 A link of the cable, which in running out 
is caught in the controller. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1, 1. 491 Regulating its motion by an abutting con- 
troller, 1886 Bicycling News 23 Apr. 437/2 The machine 
..has..a very effective automatic steering controller. 

5. Controller-general; an officer entrusted 
with the supreme direction or control. 

1562 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. ili. 143 Controller 
generall of all y® Cities hospitalles. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3716,3 Comptroller-General of the Revenues of these Coun- 
tries. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 416 Grand financier 
of confiscation, and comptroller general of sacrilege. 1863 
P. Barry Dockyard Econ, 58 The Controller-General 
should also submit a carefully prepared estimate of the 
entire cost of the ship. 

Hence Contro‘Nership, the office of controller. 

1495 dct11 Hen. VIJ, c. 33 § 18 Thoffice of Comptroller- 
shippe of all plees. 1837 Carryte Fr. Rev. 1. 1. v, We 
saw Lurgot cast forth from the Controllership. 18971 Dazly 
News 8 Feb., In 1868..the Controllership of the Navy was 
associated with the office of Third Lord of the Admiralty. 

+Controllery. Ods. rare. [f. CONTROLLER : 
see -ERY.] = CONTROL sd., CONTROLLERSHTP. 

1595 in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. vi. (1655) 412 Duties 
pertaining to the Offices of Controllery and Collectory. 
1639 /éid. 454 The Office of Controllerie [was] given to Sir 
David Murray. 

Controlless (kgntrdu'l,lés), 2. [f. ConTRoL sé. 
+-LESS.] Not under control or restraint. 

1657 J. Gooowin 7riers Tried 8 A rule-less, law-less, con- 
troule-less generation of men. 1818 Byron Yuan 1, cxvi, 
The controulless core Of human hearts. 

Controlling (kgntrdlin), vbZ. sb. [f. Cor- 
TROL v, + -ING1,] The action of the verb Con- 
TROL; restraint, domination ; + calling in question. 
(Now chiefly gerundial. ) 

1523 Lp. Berners Fvoiss. I. ccxili. 264 The great lordes 
..vysited the ladies and damusels without any controllynge. 
1534 More Ox the Passion Wks. 1291,'1 [To] vse their owne 
iudgement in thallowing or in the controllynge of any part 
of hys context. 1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xxvi. 139 Conse- 
quently to controule their controulings. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vi. § 1.265 The right of granting and controlling sub- 
sidies, 

Controlling, ///. 2. [see -1nc?.] That 
controls; formerly + censorious, overbearing. 

Controlling experiment: see ContrRoL sb. 3b. Controll- 
ing nozzle one by which the volume of the stream issuing 
from it can be regulated. 

1576 Freminc Punopl. Efist. 330 Which deserved well 
lyking, and not controlling contempt. 1593 SHAKS, 2 
Hen, VI, v. 1. 103 Controlling Lawes. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. \\1. 689 There was no controlling authority. 

Hence Contro llingly adv. 

1650 B. Discodliminium 2 Which makes him write with 
such a Turky-cocks quill, too controulingly and censoriously. 
1886-7 G. O. Fay in Proc. Amer. Soc. Instruct. Deaf 224 
‘Yo mingle socially, controllingly, with the children. 

Controlment ‘kgntrowlmént). ach. Forms 
as in ConTROL sd, and v. [f. ConTROL v. + -MENT: 
cf. mod.F. contrélement.] 

+1. The controlling of accounts: see CONTROL v.1. 

1s0z Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. Vork (1830) 66 Clerc of 
comptrolment of the Kingeshoushold. 1539 Mouseh. Ord. 
in Thynne Azinadv. Introd. (1865) 35 The said Clerkes- 
Comptrollersshall yearlyinake the Booke of Comptrollment. 
1647 Howarp Crown Kev. 5 Two deputy Chamberlaines to 
write the Comptrollment of the Pell. 1708 J. CHAMBER- 
LAYNE S#, Gt. Bret. 1.11. xii. (1743) 10x All bills of comptrol- 
ment .. are allotted & allowed by the Clerks-Comptrollers. 

transf. 1565 JewEL Repl. Harding (1611) 355 Leaue to 
lay out our owne reckenings, as we thinke best, hauing 
himselfe the aduantage of ccr.trolement, if errour happen 
to fall out. 

2. =COoNnTROL sé. 1. 

1494 Act 11 /fen. VI1, c. 15 Justices of Peace .. ap- 
pointed. .to have the Oversight and Controlment ofthe said 
Sheriffs. 1577 Fenton Gold, Epist. 127 In thy fayth I maye 
..repose the controlement of my life. 1604 EpMonps 
Observ. Caesar's Conim. 39 Otherwise the course of des- 
tinie were subiect to our controlement. 1766 Erick Lon- 
don IV. 191 One of the sorting houses, under the comptrol- 
ment of the general penny-post. 1879 W. G. Warp Ess. 
(1884) I. 384 God has .. abdicated the controlment of my 
acts. 


CONTROVERSE. 


3. Restraint, check =Conrtrou sb. 2. Very com- 
mon in 16-17th c. in phr. Without controlment. 

1sz5 Lp. Berners Froiss. 11. clxxxiv. [clxxx.] 556 That 
the Englyshmen shulde go at their pleasure without any 
controlement. 1595 SHaks. Yoh 1.1. 20 Heere haue we war 
for war, & bloud for bloud, Controlement for controlement. 
1660 Jer. Tayror Duct. Dubit. i. iv. § 14 note, He will 
enjoy his lust without controlment. 1764 CHuRcHILL /udep. 
(R.), Happy the bard Who ’bove controlment, dares to 
speak his mind. 1778 Love Feast 11 Kick against Control- 
ment and Direction. 1855 SincLeton Virgil IH. 172 Not 
righteous by controlment, nor bylaws, Themselves restrain- 
ing of their free accord. 

+4. Calling to account, calling in question, ccn- 
sure: cf. CONTROL v. 3. Obs. 

1546 Br. Garpiner Decl. Art. Foye 95b, Not dismaied, 
with your controlements. 1587 Turserv. Trag. T. (1837) 
16 Controlements came from haughtie breast, for that I 
undertooke With English quill to turne the verse of learned 
Lucans booke. @ 1600 Hooxer £ec?, Pod, vit. xvi. $ 4 In 
controlment of this conceit, 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseed. 
Ep. ui. i. 106 He incurs the controlment of reason. 

+Controm, Oés. rare—'. 

1599 PeeLe Sir Clyom, Wks. I]. 92 She went even cheek. 
by jowl With our head controm’s wife. 

+ Contropposi'tion. Ods. rare. [f. ConTRa- 
1+ OpresiTion.] Opposition against; counter- 
opposition. 

1621 Br. Mountacu Déatrzéz 110 In these forlorn times of 
Contradiction and contropposition. 

Controve, obs. form of ConTRIVE v.! 

Controvene, etc., obs. ff. CONTRAVENE, etc. 


+ Controve'rsable, 2. Ots.—° [f. ConTko- 
VERSE U.+-ABLE: corresp. to It. comtroversabtle 
(in Florio 1611), and mod.F. controversadle.] 
Capable of being controverted ; controveitible. 

1611 FLorio, Centrouersabile, controuersable. /bid. Con- 
trouerseuole, controuersable. 

+ Controve'rsal, az. Obs. [f. L. controvers-us 
turned against, controverted, disputed (see Con- 
TROVERSED) + -AL.] 

1. Tumed or looking in opposite directions. 

1644 Mitton A veep. (Arb.) 74 The Temple of Janus with 
his two controversal faces. 

2. Subject to controversy ; debatable ; = ConTRo- 
VERSIAL I. 

1612 T. Taytor Comm, Titus i. 8 The iudgment of the 
Most controuersall matters was committed by God to the 
Priests, 1635 Austin AZedit. 92 Their Countrie, from 
whence they came, is as controversall, and incertaine. 
1660 STILLINGEL. /vex, 1. Vi. § 6 (1662) 122 Far from insert- 
ing any thing controversal into them. 

3. Of or pertaining to controversy ; polemical ; 
= CONTROVERSIAL 2. 

1637 Bastwick Lifany i, 22 His polemicall and contro- 
versall books. 1661 Baxter Mor. Prognost. 1. xlili. 60 
Abundance of Controversal Writings. 1697 D. F. Char. 
Dr. S. Annesley Pref. Bij, Some excel in Polemical Divinity, 
some in Controversal. 

4, Taking part in controversy; = CONTROVER- 
SIAL 3. 

1653 Baxter Peace Corsc. 130 Not so common a thing as 
some controversal Doctors .. take it to be. 1657 — Pres. 
Thoughts 25 A hundred other controyersall men. 

Hence Controve'rsally adv., controversially. 

1672 Penn Spr. Truth Vind. 39 Those who trade either 
Ministerially or Controversally with them. 

+ Controve'rsary, -ory, 2. and sd, Obs. 
[f. L. controvers-us (see CONTROVERSED) + -ARY, 
-oRY ; cf. adversary.] 

A. adj. = CONTROVERSIAL. 

1610 Br. Hatt Afol. agst. Brownists § 26 Diuers contro- 
uersary discourses. 1628 — Old Kelig. Ep. Ded. 4 These 
controuersorie points. 

B. sé. = CONTROVERSY. 

¢ 1635 Sir W. Pore Descrift. Devon 1. 164 Which hath 
sett many controversaryes on. 

+ Co’ntroverse, 5d. Obs. Also 6 contrauerce. 
[a. F. controverse, ad. L. controversia CoNnTRo- 
VERSY.] = CONTROVERSY. 

15.. Feyipe (W. de W.) /z//e, The Contrauerce bytwene 
a Louer and a Jaye. 1596 Srenser F. Q. iv. v. 2 Now here 
commetb next in place .. The controverse of beauties sove- 
raine grace. a1631 Donne Progr. Soud (R.), We see in 
authors, too stiff to recant An hundred controverses of an 
ant. 1636 G. Sanpys Parafhr. Fob 15\T.) He..with his 
sword the controverse decides. /déd. 106 (T.) The con- 
troverse of life and death Is arbitrated by his breath. 

+ Co:ntroverse, v. O4s. [The ppl. adj. Coy- 
TROVERSED = F. controversé, L. cont: bversus, came 
at length to be treated as a true pple., implying a 
verb /o controverse, which actually occurs in Florio 
as a rendering of It. contreversare. In Fr., contvo- 
versé goes back to 16th c., but the verb comtro- 
verser is given only as a useful neologism by 
Littré. Latin had a deponent comtroversarz to 
enter into controversy, dispute: cf. sense 2.] 

1. trans. To make (a matter) the subject of con- 
troversy ; to discuss, debate. 

1602 CAREW Cornivad/ 26 b, The causes [are] so controversed 
amongst the learned. 1611 FLorio, Controuersdre, to con- 
trouerse. 1616 T. Gopwin Moses § A. (1655) 33, It is much 
controversed, whether the Assideans were Pharisees or Es- 
senes. 1755 B. Marmin Mag. Arts § Sc. u. i. g The most 
learned Philosophers have been controversing this Point 
for above 2000 Years. 


CONTROVERSED. 


b. Zo controverse in question: to call in ques- 
tion, challenge, disputc, controvert. 

1601-2 FuLpeckr 2nd Pt, Parall, 12 If this title bee con- 
trouersed in question, whether shall the ecclesiasticall court 
or temporall hold iurisdiction. 

2. intr. To enter into controversy, dispute 227A. 

1699 F. Bucc Quakerism Exp. 60 There never was any 
Heresie had the Impudence .. to wrong all People they 
controvers’d with. 

+Controversed, ///. a. Ods. [In form = 
prec. vb.+-ED1!, and at length so regarded: but 
KF. controversé and Eng. controversed both appcared 
earlier than the respective verbs,and were app. direct 
adaptations of L. contrdversus, with the native 
ppl. endings -é, -ed. L. conlrévers-us appears to 
have been a compound of covtrd (= contr d) + versus 
turned, with the sense (1) ‘turned against, or in a 
contrary direction’, (2) ‘opposed, disputed, con- 
troverted’; in the latter sense it was practically 
the pa. pple. of an unused verb controvertdre : 
sce CONTROVERT. | 

Madc the subject of controversy ; called in ques- 
tion ; disputed, controvcrted. 

co1575 Furxe Confut. Doctr. Purgatory (1577) 441 That 
aunswereth one controuersie with an other, as much contro- 
uersed. 1581 N. Burne (¢/¢/e), The Disputation concerning 
the Controversit Headdis of Religion. 1585 Asr. Sanpys 
Sernt, (1841) 416 In upright deciding of controversed causes. 
1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature x. § 3. 87 Who.. 
thus decides the controversed case. a 1663 SANDERSON 
Sernt. vii. (1681) 295 One single Controversed Conclu- 
sion. 

+ Co'ntroverser, 0%s. Also -or. [f. Con- 
TROVERSE v. + -ER!.] One engaged in controversy ; 
a controversialist. 

1620 Br. Hatt Hon. Mar. Clergy 29 (T.) Which place, 
boulted before to the bran by many controversers, etc. 1625 
Be. Mountacu Aff. Cesar. ix. 91 Sine Det gratia..saith 
the controversor. a 1670 Hacker Cent. Serm. (1675) 153 
This opinion their Cardinal Controverser disavows. 

Controversial (kentrdévs-ufal), a. Also 6-7 
-siall, 6 -tial. [ad. L. controversial-is, £. contrd- 
versta; see CONTROVERSY and -AL.] 

1, Subject to controversy; open to discussion ; 
debatable, questionable ; disputed. 

1583 Stuppes Anat. Abus. u. 111 Although it be con- 
trouersiall whetber they bee things indifferente or not. 
1650 Futter Pisgah uu. x. 211 The Priests... had a con- 
troversiall City appointed them..so that they must win it 
before they could wear it. 1800 Aled. Fru/. 1V. 157 My 
opinion on this controversial point. 1847 J. Witson Chr. 
Nortlt (1857) 1. 142 As controversial a point as the author- 
ship of Junius. 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of contro- 
versy ; polemical. 

1659 Vulgar Errors Censured 112 The court of Con- 
troversiall Divinity. ‘a17r0 Br. Butt Serm. vi. 1. 150 
(R.) Polemical or controversial divinity is..that part of 
divinity, which instructs and furnisbeth a man with neces- 
sary weapons to defend the truth against its enemies. 1839 
Keicutrev //ist. Eng. 11. 32 His controversial writings. 
1875 Stupps Const. Hist, III. xviii. 240 The general object 
of his writing was didactic rather than controversial. « 

3. Engaging in or given to controversy; dispu- 
tatious. 

1659 ee Errors Censured 112, 1 wisb.. that Con- 
troversiall Divines would cease to be stinging Satyrists. 
1807 Crappe Library 251 But most she fears the controver- 
sial pen. 185: Heres Comp. Soltt. xii. (1874) 210 What a 
pity it would be if controversy were abandoned to tbe weak 
or controversial only. 

4. as sb. A controversial matter or argument. 

1658 Manton Exp. Fude 31n controversials there is great 
use of writing, controversies not being so easily determined 
by the judgment of the ear as the eye. 


Controve'rsialism. [f. prec. + -1su.] A 
controversial spirit or practice. 

1859 Lit. Churchman V. 459 It shews a tendency to con- 
troversialism. 1884 Beecuer in Hommtletic Monthly Mar. 
386 There are temptations on the part of many to contro- 
versialism, 

Controversialist (kpntrévs-1falist). [f. as 
prec. +-18T.] One who practises or is skilful in 
controversy; one who treats a subject in a contro- 
versial manner ; a disputant. 

21734 Nortn Lam. ut. vi. § 116 (1740) 503 That | have 
taken this Author to Task, in the Quality of a Controver- 
sialist..for a Party and not Truth. 1794 Pacey E7d. 1. 
ix. § 7(R.) This rash and wild controversialist [Marcion]. 
| Green Short Hist. v. § 3 (1882) 229 Wyclif .. the 
boldest and most indefatigable of controversialists. 

Controve'rsialize, v. rave. [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] _tutr. To engage in controversy we?h. 

1841 Blackw. Alag. XLIX. 152 The easy and vain work 
of controversializing with straggling laggards. 

Controversially (kpntrévaifali), adv. [f. 
CONTROVERSIAL + -LY 2.] In a controversial man- 
ner; as regards controversy. 

1682 2nd Plea Nonconf, Ded, A iij b, Some that are too 
controversially-disposed. 1871 Morey Voltasre (1886) 251 
It would have been controversially futile if he had done so. 
1882 Mrs. Pitman Alission Life Gr. & Pal. 344 We allude 
to the subject, not controversially, but, etc. 

Controve'rsialness. vare—°. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Controversial quality. 

1730-5 in Baitey (folio. Hence 1775 in Asu, etc. 


Vou, Il. 
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+ Controve'rsible, z. Obs. [f. L. controvers- 
us CONTROVERSED + -BLE.] Open to controversy ; 
CONTROVERTIBLE. 

1634 Jackson Creed vu, xix. Wks. VII. 159 What place 
of Scripture is there less controversible for grammatical sig- 
nification of the words. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 
120 The discussing of things dubious and controversible. 

+ Controve:rsiless, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [f. Con- 
TROVERSY 5. +-LESS.] Without or not admitting 
of controversy. 

1604 Tooker Fabrigue of Ch. 30 (L.) This matter being 
controversiless, that tithes predial and personal belong to 
churchmen, 

Controversion (kpntrdvoifon). [a. med.L. 
controverston-em, OF, controverston controversy, 
f. L. contrévers-us » sec CONTROVERSED and -10N. 
In sense 2 treated as n. of action from cos/rovert.] 

+1. A controversy, a dispute. Ods. 

1677 Svottiswoop //ist. Ch. Scot. u. (ed. 4) 47 They.. 
did..work them. .to remit the decision of the controversion 
to King Edward fed. 1, 3655, /:as controversie). i H. 
Brooke Tryal Rom. Cath, 33 Any Controversion or Doubts 
that may arise. : 

2. The action of controverting. 

1762 H. Brooxr 7ryat Rom. Cath. 55 Depositions. .open 
to the.. Cavil and Contraversion of all People. 1846 Wor- 
cesTER, Controversion, act of controverting, dispute, 
lhooker. 1889 Pall Mall G, 7 Nov. 2/3 Allow me space 
for a few words in controversion of your statement. 

3. A turning in the opposite direction. /7¢. and 
Jig. (also CONTRAVERSION.) 

1684 R.H. Sch. Recreat. 53 Controversion .. in Wheeling 
is performed by the Front of the Squadron, so that whilst 
the Rank makes the Motion, the File remains. 1860 A. L. 
Winpsor £thica vii. 330 A similar fundamental controver- 
sion in ethics seems to have taken place in Greece to that 
which took place in Italy in Macchiavelli’s time. 

Controversional (kgntrdvs-ifanal), ¢. 
[f. prec. + -AL.] = CONTROVERSIAL. 

1882-3 Scuarr Herzog’s Encyct. Rel. Knowl, 1. 245 [Be- 
noit) wrote several controversional tracts. 

Hence Controve'rsionalism, Controve'rsion- 
alist, 

1820 E-raminer No. 660. 778’: The..writings of contro- 
versionalists. 1852 7ait’s Mag, X1X. 509 A..civility which 
controversionalists do not invariably display. 1858 Sir A. 
Grant in Oxford Lss. 86 Such a various controversionalisin 
.. could not fail to give rise to manifold inconsistencies. 

+ Controve'rsions, ¢. Obs. rare—). [ad. L. 
controverstos-us much controverted, f. costrdversia: 
sce -ouS. Cf. OF. contraverstos (Godef.).] Full 
of controversy. 

1566 T. Starteton Ret. Untr. Fewel Pref., Touching 
matters in religion controuersious. 1730-6 Baitey (folio, 
Contraversious, full of controversy. 

+ Controve'rsist. Ods. 
-1ST.] = CONTROVERSIALIST. 

1626 W.Sciater Exfos. 2 Thess. (1629) 69 To this accord 
--Schoolemen and Controuersists. /Sid. 150 Greatest Con- 
trouersists. 

+Controve'rsity. Obs. rare—. [ad. OF. 
controversité, prob, ad. med.L. “conlréversitas, f. 
controvers-us see CONTROVERSED. Cf. adversity, 
perversity.) Controverted condition, controversy. 

1528 Paynet Salerne’s Regim, F, Controuersite amonge 
phisitians touchynge the choyce of flesshes. 1552 HuLoet, 
Controuersitie, controuersia, Lis. 

Controversor, -y: see CONTROVERSER, -ARY. 

Controversy (kg'ntrévaisi), 56. Also 5-7 
contra-, 5 -cye. [ad. L. contrdversia, n. of quality 
f. controvers-us turned against, disputed ; whence 
also carlier F. controversie (14th-16th c.), and 
mod.F. con/roverse, in same sense.] 

1. The action of disputing or contending one 
with another; dispute, debate, contention. 

+a. as to rights, claims, and the like. Ods. 

1362 Wvctir //eb. vi. 16 The ende of al her controuersye 
or debate is an ooth to confermacioun. 1494 Fapyan 
Chron. an. 7 John (R.), Contrauersy and varyaunce began 
to aryse amonge y® personys assygned for ie iij astatys. 
1555 Even Decades W. [nd. 1. v.27 He..made hyma ludge 
in causes of controuersie. 1652 NEEDHAM tr. Selden's Mare 


Ct. 75 The Carthaginians enjoying the Dominion of the Sea 
without controversie. 

transf, 36or Suaks. Ful. C. 1. ii. 109 The Torrent roar'd, 
and we did buffet it..stemming it with hearts of Contro- 
uersie, 

b. Disputation on a matter of opinion; thc 
contending of opponents one with another on a 
subject of dispute ; discussion in which opposite 
views are advanced and maintained by opponents. 
Now chiefly applied to such a discussion conducted 
in writing. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § A/. (1684) II]. 564 It was agreed by 
both, without Controversie (not one saying contrary) that, 
etc. 1597 Hooker Ecc/. Pol.v. Ixxix. § 3 There is no place 
left of doubt or controversy. 1644 Mitton Educ. (17381 136 
To be tossed and turmoiled with their unballasted wits in 
fatbomless and unquiet deeps of controversy, 1650 Hoppes 
Hum, Nat. xiii. (R.), The signs of two opinions contradic- 
tory one to another, nainely affirmation and negation of the 
same thing, is called controversy. 1746 Westev Princ. 
Methodist Pref. 1 This is the first time I have appeared 
in Controversy properly so called. 1839 KeicutLev ///st. 
Eng. Il. 57 Might put anend to religious controversy. 1875 
Mannine Mission H. Ghost vi. 150 This text has been the 
subject of endless controversy. 


rare. 


[f. ConrRoversy + 


CONTROVERT. 


c. Const. A/, 22 controversy: said of persons, 
or matters in dispute. JWzthout, beyond, out of 
controversy {Lat. sine conlroversia); without or 


beyond dispute, question, or doubt. 

1547 J. Harrison /¢-rhort, Scottes 218 He without al doubt 
or controuersy, was very Emperor of al Britayn. 1555 pen 
Decades 40 ‘The matter is yet in controversic. 1594 WEST 
and Pt. Symbol. § 1 Vhe facultie or power of pronouncing 
sentence betweene persons at controversic. 1621 Bist 
Transl. Pref. 5 S. Ulierome. .the best linguist without con- 
trouersie, of his age. 1644 Mitton £duc. (1738) 1. 140 That 
it should be plain, healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out 
of controversy. 1777 Watson /fist. Philip [1 (1839) 279 
Vitelli, who was, wethout controversy, the ablest and miost 
experienced general, 1827 Jarman Powell's Devises sed. 3) 
II. 89 This case was considered to have fixed, beyond con- 
troversy, the rule of law upon this subject. 

2. (with @ and #/.) A disputc, contention. 

¢1%425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. vi. 92 Be-twene pame cawsyd 
wes controversys. 1489 Caxton /aytes of A. 1. xix. 6 
Fyndyng alwayes som controuersies that nede not, but onely 
for to passe tyme. 1512 Act 4 //en, VIII, c. 11 Variaunces. 
and contraversies..bytwene the seid parties. 1599 Saks. 
Hen. V, ww. iv. rog Ilusbands, Fathers, and betrothed 
Louers, That shall be swallowed in this Controuersie. 1678- 
Cupwortu /nfell, Syst. 1. i. § 19. 18 A perpetual War and 
Controversie in the World .. betwixt these two Parties or 
sects of men, 1845 Potson in Encyel. Metrop. 797 \n 
criminal controversies. . 

b. esp. A debate or dispute on a matter of 
opinion; a discussion of contrary opinions. 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 11 It were more 
enteral for us .. to handle sum sad & witti controversi. 
1611 Bipre 7ranst. Pref. 1x Lest the Authoritie of the 
Scriptures for deciding of controuersies .. should somewhat 
beshaken, 1713 Berkevev //ylas § /’. 1, Wks. 1. 359 The 
controversy about Matter. .lies altogether between you and 
the philosophers. 1852 H. Rocers Fel. Faitl (1853) 100 
The great controversy respecting the ‘Origin of Evil’. 

+3. Difference of opinion, disagreement. Oés. 

3538 Starkey England 1, ii. 28 Thys thyng..semyth to 
be a controuersy..betwyx Arystotyl and Plato. /d/d. 1. ii. 
44 Thus, Master Lvpset, the thyng dyuersly consyderyd. 
makyth betwyx vs to appere controuersy. 

4. Comb., as + controversy-logic, -writer. 

3680 H. Dopwett Two Lett. Advice (1691) 195 For Cor- 
troversie Logick I mention nothing. @ 1691 Br. T. Bartow 
Rem. 159 (1.) Their schoolmen, casuists, and controversy- 
writers have so mixed Aristotle’s philosophy with their 
divinity. 

+ Controversy, v. Ods. [f. prec. sb.]=Con- 
TROVERSE v. Hence Controversying v4/. sd. 

1593 Birson Govt. Christ's Ch. 108 More controversied 
than the other two. 1606 ‘IT. WHETENNALL Discov. Abuses 
Ch. Christ 5 These pointes of religion now controversied 
among vs. 1865 CarLyLr Fredk, Gt, xviii. x, About which 
there has been such commentating and controversying. 

Controvert (kpntrévait, kgntrdva-rt), v. Also 
7-8 contra-. [Appearcd about 1600: f. L. type 
*controvertire (f. contré- against + vericve to tum) 
on the assumcd analogy of L. comlréversus ConTRo- 
VERSED, and of converl, pervert, etc. So in 
mod.Sp. controvertir, Pg. conlroverter. 

The source of this and the conjunct words was L. contrd- 
versus turned against, opposed, controverted ; thence, OF. 
controvers adj. (xsthc.) opposed, hostile, controverted; also 
F. controversé (16th c.) controverted, and Eng. coutroversed ; 
thence the Eng. verb fo controverse, and mod.F. contro- 
verser; finally, by analogy, Eng. controvert, with its ppl. 
adj. controverted. ‘The stress varies between the first and 
the third syllable: the latter mode is less usual, but more 
according to analogy: cf. antmadvert, advert, etc., con- 
tradict, contravene, etc. So withthe derivatives.] 

+1. tans. To oppose by argument or action ; 
to dispute or contest (a title, possession, etc.). 

1609 Skene Acg. May. 60 He may..alledge that na recog- 
nition sould be taken, anent the lands contraverted. 1662 
BraMuate Just Vind. iii. 31 Whetber the possession. .was 
certain and setled, or controverted and unquiet, 1682 Bur- 
NET Rights Princes v. 188 Yet the Rights of Guardianship 
. .were never controverted. 

2. To make the subject of controversy or verbal 
contention ; to debate, discuss, dispute about. 

1612 Brinstey Lud, Lit. xiii. (1627) 184 A Theame of some 
matter which may be controverted. 1621 Burtox Anat. 
Met. 1. iii. i. (1651) 207 Why melancholy men are witty .. 
is a problem much controverted. 1749 Fie-pinc Yom Jones 
(1775) III. 110 A point which was controverted between Mr. 
Thereekurn and Mr. Square. 1841 D'IsraeLi Amen, Lit. 
(1867) 612 He would controvert the matter with eminent 
divines. 

b. Const. with objec? clause. 

1684 T. Burnet 7h. Earth 1.254 The fathers. .disputed and 
controverted, whether paradise was corporeal, or intellectual 
only. 1744 Harris 7Arce Treat. ui. 1. (1765) 126 Whether 
all this deserves tbe name of Good or not, I do not controvert. 

3. To contcnd against or oppose in argument; 
to dispute, deny, contradict. 

a 1613 OversuRY Newes to Univ. Wks. (1856) 180 When one 
truth is granted, it may be .. brought to confirm any other 
controverted. 1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. vir. iv. 346 
The existence hereof men do not controvert. 1788 Prirst- 
Lev Lect, fist, v. xxxvi. 265 The Aristotelian philosophy. . 
which no person had the courage to controvert before 
Descartes. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 316 This doc- 
trine has been controverted; it is, however, very ably 
defended by Mr. Hargrave. 1830 S. R. Maittann 7 he 
1260 Days 23 The statement which you have attempted to 
controvert. 1880 M-Cartuv Own Times IV. liii. 227 A fact 
which cannot be controserted. 

b. To opposc, stand up against (a person). 

1816 Scott Old Mort. xxvii, Yhou wilt join thy grey 
hairs to his green youth to controvert me in this matter? 
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CONTROVERTED. 


4. intr. To engage in a controversy. 

1616 BuLLoKAR, Controvert, to contend, strive, or be at 
variance about a matter. 1641 R. B. K. Parallel Liturgy 
w. Jfass-bk., etc. 48 They do controvert among themselves 
about the words. 1683 Curtis in Mem. $. Story Revived 
32 Thou didst not much controvert with him, 1851 J. H. 
Newnan Cath, ix Eng. 304 He would not controvert with 
me at all, unless I subscribed to a doctrine, etc. 

Controverted (see prec.), Ad/. a. 
+-ED1.] Subjected to controversy. 

+1. Made an object of contest; disputed. Ods. 

1632 J. Pory in Ellis Orzg. Let#, 11. 273 111. 276 There is 
none now living but himselfe that hath any title to that so 
long controverted Crowne. a@ 1661 Futcer MWorthies (1840) 
III. 478, I have not called for a sword, to divide the con- 
troverted child betwixt the two motbers. 1756 JOHNSON 
Life King of Prussia Wks. 1787 IV. 543 He..dispatched 
two thousand soldiers into the controverted countries. 

2. Made an object of controversial discussion. 

1605 T. Sparke Brotherly Perswas. (1607) 80 To smoth the 
controuerted changable things. @ 1619 Donne Biadavaros 
(1644) 180 The Expositors (of what perswasion soever in 
controverted points. 1651 Hoppes Leviath. mi. xliit. 331 
Texts..of obscure, or controverted Interpretation. 1751 
Jounson Rawibler No. 99 ? 13 A better explication of a 
controverted line, 1842 Pusey Crisis Eng. Ch. 31 The very 
atmosphere is full of controverted doctrine. 

+3. Controverted election: a. contested (quot. 
1736); b. disputed, petitioned against. Ods. 

1736 Fierpinc Pasguéx 1. Wks. 1784 III. 254 Heaven 
send us a controverted election. 1823 Crass 7echn. Dict., 
Controverted Election, the same as contested Election. 
1844-7 Barron & Arnotp (f7¢/e) Reports on Controverted 
elections. 1866 Hansarp Ser. 11. CLXXXI. 879 Coxtro- 
verted Elections. Mr. Speaker acquainted the House that 
his Warrant for the appointment of Members to serve on 
the General Committee of Elections was upon the Table. 

Controverter (see the vb.). Also 7 -or. 
[f as prec. +-ER!.] One who controverts; a dis- 
putant, a controversialist. 

1593 Donne Sat. ii. (R.), As controverters in vouch’d texts 
leave out Shrew’d words, which might against them clear 
the doubt. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., Controv. scriptores, 
Some controverters in divinity are like swaggerers in a 
tavern, that..turn every thing intoa weapon. 1827 Hone 
Every-day Bk. 11.375 Dr. Parr .. tbe skilful controverter. 


Controvertible (kpntrévs-stib'l), a. [f. Con- 
TROVERT or L. type *contrdvert-ére + -(1)BLE.] 
Capable of being controverted ; disputable. 

1614 Be. Hatt Agst. Brownists § 33 Recoll. Treat. 767 If 
controvertible or doubtfull, men ought to beare one with 
anothers different judgement. 1651 Baxter /2f Bape. 121 
Covenants containing smaller and controvertible points. 


Hence Controve'rtibly adv. In mod. Dicts. 

Controverting (see the vb.), 2é/ sé. [f. 
CoNTROVERT + -ING!.] The action of the verb 
CoNTROVERT ; debating, disputing. 

1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 11 After many de- 
Jayes and controvertings, a Tax was granted by the States. 
1852 NewMAN Scope Untv. Educ. 26 It is not safe contro- 
verting with the master of twenty legions. 

Controverting, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NnG 2.] 
That controverts, 


1647 CrasHaw J/usic’s Duel Poems 88 In controverting 
warbles evenly shared With her sweet self she wrangles. 

Controvertist (kp ntrovaitist, -vaitist). Also 
8 contra-. [f. ConTRovERT + -1sT.] One who 
practises or is engaged in controversy; a Con- 
TROVERSIALIST, 

1655 S. W. Schisw: Disarmd 212 He was borne a Contro- 
vertist. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety x. § 1. 312 Our contro- 
vertists fall from arguments to reproaches. 1759 JOHNSON 
Rasselas xxii, Their disputations .. often continued till 
neither controvertist remembered upon what question they 
began. 1852 J. H. Newman Scope Univ. Educ. 262 To 
crush and pound to dust the audacious controvertist. 1884 
Frnl. Educ. 1 Sept. 341 One hint which might advanta- 
geously be acted upon by all controvertists. 


+ Controverti'stical, a. Ods. [f. prec. + 
-IC+-AL.] Of the nature of a controversy; Con- 
TROVERSIAL. 

1704 Gentl. Instructed (1732) 350(D.) Eudoxus told him 
in controvertistical debates, tbere was no appeal from reason 
to the sword. 1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1. 40 He.. 
writ. . Discourses, Controvertistical Libels, Notes, etc. 

Controvertor : see CONTROVERTER., 

Controving, -or, obs. ff. of ConTRIVING, -ER. 

+ Contru'cidate, v. Ods.—° 
L. contrucidadre to cut to pieces, slay, f. con-+ 
trucidare to cut to pieces.] ‘To wound, murther, 
or kill’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

+ Contru‘de, v. Oés. [ad. L. contrid-ére to 
thrust together, push, crowd in, f. coz- together + 
trindére to thrust, push, shove.] ¢vazzs. To thrust 
or crowd together. 

1609 Tourneur Fun. Poet 483 As Fear contrudes,so Choler 
doth disperse. 1624 Hrywoope Guxaik. To Rdr., Why I 
have shut up and contruded within a narrow roome, many 
large Histories. 1651 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 52 The Air 
. doth contrude and thrust together the Flame. 

Contrufed, obs. Sc. pa. pple. of CONTRIVE. 

+ Contruneate, v. Ods.-° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
contruncare to cut down, f. coz- + truscare to 
cut off.] ‘To cut away part’ (Cockcram 1623). 

[Contrused, -sit, error for CoNTRUFED.] 

+ Contru‘sion. Obs. rare—. [f. L. contriit- 
sion-em, n. Of action f. contridére to CONTRUDE.] 
Thrusting or pressing together. 


[f. prec. 


[f. ppl. stem of | 
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a1691 Boyte Wks. (1772) II]. 617 (R.) The pressure or | 


contrusion of the particles of the water against one another. 
+Contru:th, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [see Con-.] 
intr. To be true together, agree in truth, 

@1656 Be. Hatt Revel. Unvev. § 9 All the holy doctrines 
of Divine Scripture do, as that Father said aright, vvaAy- 
@everv, ‘contrutb with’ each other. 

Contubernal (kfnti-bainal), sb. and a. [ad. 
L. contubernalis tent-companion, comrade, prop. 
adj., f. cov- together with +¢aderna hut, tent: cf. 
contubernium occupation of a tent in common.] 

A. sé. One who occupies the same tent ; a tent- 
fellow, comrade. 

[1633 SANOERSON Serv. iii. (1681) II. 4o Under the same 
Captains Contubernales and Comrades.] 1842 7azt's Afag. 
1X. 681 Mine ancient contubernal, Billy Sheridan. 

B. aaj. Of or relating to occupation of the 
same tent; pertaining to temporary marriage. 

1873 C. C. Jones in Literature (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 1889, 273 
Frequently monogamous—the contubernal relation being 
dissoluble at the will of the male. 

+Contube-rnial, a. Obs. [f. L. contuberni- 
um (see prec.)+-AL.] Sharing the same tent. 
Hence Contube'rnially adv. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 686 Humble folk been cristes 
frendes; they been contubernyal [v. ~ -yall, -ial, -iale, 
Hart. 7334 contubernially] with the lord. 

Contubernian (kpntizb3-inian). sovce-wd. [f. 
as prec. +-AN.] = CONTUBERNAL, sd. 

1835 J. H. Newman Le##, (1891) 1. 138 Dear Froude is 
pretty well, but is languishing for want of his Oxford con- 
tubernians, 

+ Contwitive, 2. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. contuit- 
ppl. stem of contuéri to gaze upon (f. cov- + tuert 
to behold) + -1ve.] Having a steadfast gaze. 

1649 BuLWweR Pathomyot. 11. v. 170 Of a Contuitive .. as- 
pect, such as is seen in those who with some T'ragicall. . look 
would affright and scare others. 

+ Contumace, 5d. Ods. rare. [a. F. contu- 
mace, ad. L. contumacia ContumMacy.] = ConTUv- 
MACY ; also, a pronouncing a person to be in con- 
tumacy. 

a1225 Aucr. R. 198 Contumace. .is onwil ine ping pet heo 
haued undernumen uorto donne. a1662 Heyiin //is¢. 
Presbyterians 358 (D.) Except tbe fault be notorious. .and 
so declared by an assize, excommunication, contumace, and 
lawful admonition. 

+ Contumace, 2. Ods. rare. [a. OF. contu- 
mace (in Godef.) stubborn, unyielding, ad. L. coz- 
tumac-em : see CONTUMAX.] = CoNTUMACTIOUS. 

c142§ Lausd. MS. of Chaucer, Pars. T. ? 328 Contumace 
is he, etc. [other AZSS. contumax, contymax: see Con- 
TUMAX]. 1513 BrapsHaw St. Werburge, ad fin. 3rd Balade 
i, Renegate and contumace in all obstinacion. 1541 R. Cop- 
LAND Galyen's Terap. 2 D ij b, Contumace & waywarde 
viceres. 

+Contumace, v. 00s. rare. [a. F. contumace-r 
(13th c. in Godef.), f. contumace CONTUMACIOUS.] 


trans. To pronounce guilty of contumacy. 

1663 Spatpinc 7roub. Chas. [ (1792) I. 313 (Jam.) No 
bishop was called nor contumaced, except the pretended 
bishop of Ross. 

+ Contumaced, #//. a. Obs. Become ‘contu- 


macious’: cf. CoNTUMACE a. (for which it may be 


an error). 
1541 R. Copranp Galyen's Tevap. 2 D iij b, [He] wolde 
often open it [an ulcer] to wit yf it were contumaced. 


Contumacious (kentizméifas), a. Also 7 
-atious. [f. L. covtzmact- (contumax) ; see CoNn- 
TUMAX and -Actovs.] 

1. Contemning and obstinately resisting authority; 
stubbornly perverse, insubordinate, rebellious. (Of 


persons and their actions.) 

1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1621) 997 Their Turcoman 
nation..were grown verie contumatious. 1655 Futter CA. 
Hist. 1. ii. § 81 His contumacious Company-keeping (con- 
trary to his Confessours command) with an Excommunicated 
Count. 1772 Hist. Rochester 127 To reduce the contuma- 
cious monks to obedience. 1829 I. T'avtor Exthus. x. 291 
That spirit of contumacious scrupulosity which is the parent 
of schism. 

+b. Of diseases: Not readily yiclding to treat- 
ment, stubborn. Ods. 

1605 TimME Qversif. 1. 152 Contumacious sicknesses. 
1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vr. 263 In contumacious 
Diseases, 

2. Law. Wilfully disobedient to the summons or 
order of a court. 

a 1600 Hooker £ec/. Pol. vi. iv. § 1 Contumacious persons 
which refuse to obey their sentence. 1726 AviirFEe Parerg. 
190 He is in Law said to be a contumacious Person, who, on 
his Appearance afterwards, departs the Court without leave. 
1823 Lincarp //ist. Exg. V1. 202 On her refusal to appear 
in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced contuma- 
cious. 1859 HawTnorne #r. & /f, Penis II. 282 Contu- 
macious prisoners were put to a dreadful torture. 

Hence Contuma‘ciously adv., Contuma‘cious- 
ness. 

1626 J. Pory in Ellis Orig. Let? 1. 333 111. 243 They con- 
tumaciously refused to go. 1654 CoprincTon tr. His¢. 
Tustine 219 Having their contumaciousness punish'd with 
a Pestilence. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince (Rtldg. 1883) 
286 The clients are contumaciously litigious. 1676 Wist- 
MAN Surgery 1. xxv. (R.), The difficulty and contumacious- 
ness of cure [of elephantiasis}. 1841 Macautay JV. [Tastings 
Ess. (1854) IL. 645 Imposing a fine when that assistance was 
contumaciously withheld. 1887 S/ectator 28 May 723 
Various delays in deciding upon his contumaciousness. 


CONTUMELIOUS. 


Contumacity (kpntivme'siti). rare. [a. F. 
contumacité (16th c. in Godef.), f. L. type *coz- 
tumacitas, f. contumax; see CONTUMAX and -ITY.] 
Contumacious quality, stubborn perverseness. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1v. 671 Totame her contumacitee. 
1837 CarLyLe MZirabeau Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 223 A solemn 
high-stalking man with such a iund .. of contumacity, irre- 
fragability. 

Contumacy (kpntizmasi). Also 4-7 -acie, 
5 -acye. [ad. L. contumdcia, n. of quality f. con- 
tumax: see next and -acy. Cf. ContumaceE 5d.] 

1. Perverse and obstinate resistance of or dis- 


obedience to authority; rebellious stubbornness. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 317 Strif, contumacie, pre- 
sumpcion. 1494 Fasyan Chron, vu. 316 His contumacy 
agayne y* churche. 1574 Wuitairt Def. Aunsvw. ii. Wks, 
1851 I. 245 If [we offend} through contempt or contumacy, 
it is to be reproved. 1656 BRAMHALL AeP/ic. 32 If contu- 
macy against one lawfull single superiour be schismaticall. 
1667 Mitton P. ZL. x. 1027 Such acts Of contumacie will 
provoke the highest. 1828 Scorr /. M. Perth ii, His en- 
tertainer took not the contumacy of the young apprentice 
with so much patience. 1860 Pusey Alin. Proph. 177 
Direct contumacy to God’s known voice. 1871 BLackir 
four Phases i. 148 They passed sentence of death upon 
the philosopber for contumacy towards themselves. 
+b. rarely in good or neutral sense: Refusal 


to comply, obstinate resistance. Ods. 

1618 Botton //orzs 1. vii. 18 All other the gods. leaving 
the place, Juventus and Terminus only, would not stir. 
This contumacie of the powers divine pleased the Sooth- 
sayers well. 1656 tr. //obdes’ Elen. Philos. (1839) 395 The 
contumacy which the motion, they have already, gives them 
against the reception of all other motion. 1655-60 STANLEY 
Hist. Philos, (1701) 90/1 With a free contumacy proceeding 
not from Pride, but the greatness of his Mind. 

+2. Of diseases, etc.: Reluctance to yield to 
treatment ; stubborn or unyielding nature. Odés. 

1541 R. CopLann Galyen's Terap.2 Div, Some viceres and 
diseases are contumacy and rebellyon to heale. 1634 T. 
Jounson Pare;’s Chirurg. vi. xvili, (1678) 183 The con- 
tumacy of the humour which gives no place to the resolving 
Medicins. 1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin. 366 By reason 
of..contumacy of the matter, it expelleth nothing out of the 
mouth, except a thin and waterish humour. 

3. Law. Wilful disobedience to the summons or 
order of a court. + Zo put in contumacy: to pro- 
nounce (in legal form) contumacious. 

€142§ Wyntoun Crox. vu. viii. 764 For his [Balliol’s] 
wylful contwmacy. 1483 Caxton Cao A viij, Holden for a 
rehelle..and put into contumacye. 1579 FENTON Guicciard. 
i. (1599) 140 To put the Duke of Myllan in contumacie, it 
were necessary tohaue interpellation. 1660 R. Coxe Power 
& Subz. 200 If any of the King's tenure be called before 
their Ordinaries..if they be excommunicate for their mani- 
fest contumacy. 1855 Prescorr PAzlp [/, I. im. iii. 352 
They were pronounced guilty of contumacy in not obeying 
the summons of the council. 

4. An act or instance of wilful disobedience. 

1726 AvLirFE Parerg. 159 These Certificates. .mention the 
Parties Contumacies. 1868 Mirman St. Pau/'s vii. 133 He 
corrected all excesses, and contumacies. 

+5. Zo hold the contumacy: see quot. Obs. 

[1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece 1. 16 Which they call doing 
Contumaccia, or Quarantine.] 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. 
Geog. 1V. 236 A Lazaretto, in which travellers in the time of 
a plague must perform quarantine, or as they term it here, 
hold the contumacy. 

6. attrzb., as in contemacy fees. 

1685 Conset Pract. Spirit. Courts 322 His contumacy fees 
being paid. 

+Contuma‘tion. Os. rare. [f. Contuma- 
cious, by false analogy after vexatzous, vexation, 


etc.} = ConTuMACY. 

1618 Naunton 7o Sir R. Wilson 16 Sept. (R. Suppl.), If 
he [Raleigh] should fail in either of these two conditions, he 
should but augment his fault and contumation botb. 

+Contumax, 2. OJs. Also 4-5 contimax, 
-ymax. fa. L. contemax insolent, obstinate, 
showing contempt of court (also a technical word 
of criminal law in Fr.), f. con- prefix and -dx 
suffix (-AcIouS) ; the radical part twm- is generally 
referred to ¢2taé-re to swell, but some would con- 
nect it with fem-n-cve to despise.] =ConTuMAa- 
CIOUS. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 328 Contimax is he pat 
porugh his indignacioun is agains euerych auctorite.. of 
hem pat been his souerayns. ¢ 1450 Henryson Alor. Fab. 
35 The Court is called, and yee are Contumax. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Leg. 248/1 Brynge hyder a bedde of yron that 
laurence contymax nay lyetheron. 1563-87 Foxe 4. ¢ A/. 
(1684) III. 555 In the end..was that wortby Martyr decreed 
Contumax, that is, sturdily, frowardly, and wilfully absent. 
1640-1 Kirkcudbr, War-Comm, Min. Bk. (1855) 154 They 
shall be halden as contumax and censurit thairfore. 

+ Contumelacy. Oés.-' =CoNnTUMELY. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp. Pref., Neither have the 
Paracelsian order the least share in these contumelacies. 

Contumelious (kentivm7lias), ¢ [a. OF. 
contumélieus (mod.F. -eux), ad. L. contumélios-us, 
f. contumélia CONTUMELY + -OUS.] 

1. Of words and actions: Of the nature of, or, 
full of contumely; reproachful and tending to 
convey disgrace and humiliation ; despiteful. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 427/3 He sayd noo wordes tume- 
lous ne contumelious ne other dysordynate wordes. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf, (1531) 13 Contumelyous and opprobryous blas- 
phemes of the iewes. 1531 Eryot Gov. 11. xii, Catullus .. 
wrate agayne hym contumelyouse or reprocheable versis.. 
1591 Suaks. 1 //en. VJ, 1, iv. 39 With scoffes and scornes, 


CONTUMELIOUSLY. 


and contumelious taunts. 1701 Swirt Contests Nobles & 
Com. Wks. 1755 11.1. 31 The people frequently proceeded 
to rude contumelious language. 1884 Janch. Exam. 29 
Oc1.5/2 ‘Bonnet’. .‘jackal’..‘ badger’. .areall contumelious 
terms. , : . 

b. Of persons: Dealing in or using contempt- 
nous reproach or abuse ; superciliously insolent. 

1548 HAuL Chron. 198b, Kyng Edward .. is a man, con- 
tumelious, opprobrious, 1614 T, Apams Divell’s Banket 
229 He is not contumelious against vs, that haue been con- 
tumacious against him. 1855 Tennyson A/aud 1, xiii. 2 
Curving a contumelious lip. 

+c. Insolent. Oés. 

1561 T. N[orton) Calvin's /nst. (1634) Table Script. Quot., 
A contumelious and stubborne sonne, which will not be 
ruled by his Father or Mother. 1650 Butwer 4 nthropomet. 
viii. roo In the contumelious despight of Nature [they] will 
have ears larger than Hounds. a 1745 Swirt JVks, (1841) 
I}. 438 [Faction] was so universal that I observed the dogs 
in the streets much more contumelious and quarrelsome 
than usual. . 

+2. Reproachful, shameful, disgraceful. Ods. 

1546 Lanctey Pot. Verg. De Invent. ww. v. 89a, It was a 
contumelious thing both emong the Romaines and the Lum- 
bardes to be shauen. 1663 Cowtrey Verses § Ess., Of 
Liberty (1669) 82 If anything indeed ought to be called 
honorable, in so base and contumelious a condition. 

Contumeliously (kenti«méliasli), adv. [f. 
prec. +-Ly *.] In a contumelious manner. 

a, With insolent contempt; with the infliction 
of dishonour. 


1539 LonstALe Seri. Palm Sund, (1823) 80 In playenge 
at any games there the tearynge of goddis name .. be con- 
tumeliouselye in vayne brought forthe, ¢1630 Rispon 
Surv. Devon § 11x Cutting off his head, (they) contume- 
leously threw it in a bush. 1717 L. Howet Desiderins 
(ed. 3) 93 Derided, despis'd and contumeliously treated, 
1858 Buckte Crviliz. (1869) II. viii. 530 The magnificent 
discoveries of Newton were contumeliously rejected. 

+b. Insolently. Ods. 

1548 Patten Exped. Scott. in Arber Garner 11}. 68 Con- 
tumeliously against the High Majesty of God. 1577 Nortu- 
BROOKE Dicing (1843) 66 He did it of set purpose, contu- 
meliously, obstinately. 1631 Gouce God's Arrows 1. § 32. 
sr They.. cary themselves contumeliously against the 
threatnings of Gods Ministers. ; 

+e. With opprobrious language, opprobriously. 

1632 Lirucow /rav. 1. (1682) 3 Let venom-thundring 
criticks, contumeliously carp. 1656 Trapp Comm. Acts ii. 
13 Contumeliously cavilling, as those epicures at Athens 
did. 1665 Wituer Lord's Prayer 129 They..Jeer each 
other assoon as departed, and tattle as contumeliously to 
tbeir mutual disparagement. 

Contume'liousness. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] 
Contumelious character or quality. 

1657S. W, Schism Dispach't 1 Imputing contumelionsnes. 
1659 Hammonp Dispatcher Disp. Wks. (1684) 11. 173 [To] 
retort on him the cbarge of contumeliousness. 

Contumely (ke‘ntivmili), sd. [a. OF. contu- 
melie, ad. L. contumétia abuse, insult, reproach ; 
in origin prob. cognate with Conrumax, in which 
the stem part /- is of disputed etymology.] 

1. Insolent reproach or abuse; insulting or offen- 
sively contemptuous language or treatment; de- 
spite; scornful rmdeness; now, ésf. such con- 
temptuous treatment as tends to inflict dishonour 
and humiliation. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. P 480 The sinne of contumelie or 
strif and cheste. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (2531) 93 b, Detraccion 
is pryuely, contumely is openly done. 1576 FLeminc Punopl. 
Epist. 159 Those that hearde tearmes of contumely thundred 
against your grace. 1602 SHaxs. //am. ui. i. 71 The Op- 
pressors wrong, the poore mans Contumely. «1679 Hoppers 
Rhet. (1840) 452 Contumely is the disgracing of another for 
his own pastime. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) FV. liv. 183 
To join contumely to cruelty. @1845 Hoop Bridge of 
Sighs, Perishing gloomily, Spurr’d by contumely. 1848 
Dickens Dombey (C. D. ed.) 86 Which Mrs. Pipchin had 
with contumely and scorn rejected. 

2. (with @ and f/.) An instance of contumely ; 
an insult, an insolent reproach, a picce of scornful 
or contemptuous insolence. 

¢ 1450 Mirour Satuacioun 3694 In Jerusalem of his con- 
tumelies and the place of his passionne. 1576 FLEemiNnG 
Panopl. Epist. 248 He should have contumelies, and re- 
proches, ringing about his eares. c¢ 1615 CHapman Odyss. 
ut. 276 Who, pressing me with contumelies, dare Such things 
as past the power of utt'rance are. 1713 STEELE in Auglishm. 
No. 15. 97 A Freeman. . will vindicate himself from all Con- 
tumelies. @ 1864 HawtHorne d mer. Note-dks. (1879) 1. 126 
The pedlars find satisfaction for all contumelies in making 
good bargains. i 

3. Contemptuous insult as it affects the sufferer : 
disgrace, reproach, humiliation. 

1555 Even Decades W. Ind. 137 The king thynketh it to 
sounde greatly to his contumely and reproche. 1659 Prear- 
son Creed (1839) 18 It... casteth a kind of contumely upon 
the author of it. 1860 Ilottanp Afiss Gilbert iii. 48 He 
would outlive humiliation, contumely and hardship. 

+Contumely, v. Ods.—! [a. OF. contumelic-r, 
f. contumelie: see prec.) frans. To treat with 
contumely; to reproach insolently, insult. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424/1 She .. said many Iniuryes 
& vylonyes to fyacre contumeleyng & blasphemyng hym. 

+Contu'mulate, f//.a. Obs. rare. fad. LL. 
contumuldat-us,pa.pple. of contumuli-retoentomb, 
bury, f. con- + ¢rmtul-2s sepulchral mound, tomb.] 
Laid in the same tomb, buried together. 

1471 Riprey Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm. (3652) 178 Whych 
must be. -contumulate both Man and Wyfe. 
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+ Contu'mulate, v. Obs. »are—°. [see prec.] 

1623 Cockeram un, Bury, Inhume, Contumelate. 1656-81 
Biount Glossogr., Contumulate, to bury or intomb together. 

Contumula'tion. vare—°. [n. of action from 
ptec.] The action of burying together. 

1846 in Worcester, and in subseq. Dicts. 

Contund (kgntznd), v. rare. [ad. L. contund- 
dre, {. con- together + fuudére to beat, thump, ete.] 

+1. trans. To pound, bruise, beat small (in a 


mortar). Ods, or arch. 

ts99 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's Bk. Physicke 49/2 Take Roses, 
and coutunde them with the whyte of an Egge. 1612 
Woonatt Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 236 Medicines made of 
vegetables, decocted, contunded or nixed, etc. 1656 BLounT 
Glossogr., Contund, to knock or beat in peeces. 

2. To bruise (the body), affect with contusions; to 
pound orthrash (adversaries), Ausorous or affected. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. ti, 7x His muscles were so 
extended and contunded that he was not Corpus mobile. 
/bid, wt, viii. 117 He would so contund him, 1865 Pa// 
Mall G. 13 Sept. 11/1 We drove into Avrancbes, wearicd 
and contunded tas a friend of mine expresses it’, 1885 
Burcon in ?. Rev, Jan. 19 (Twelve Good Men HH, 185) He 
was, single-handed, contunding a host of unbelievers. 

Hence Contu:nded ///. a., Contunding vd/. sd. 
and ppl. a.; Contunder, one who ‘contunds ’. 

1599 A. M. tr. Cabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 136/1 Make of 
contundede Akornes, and of honye a paest. 1657 Tomuin- 
son Renou's Disp. 51 Preparations ..made with contunding, 
grinding, or scraping. 1758 J. S. tr. Le Dran’s Observ. 
Surg. (1771) 65 A contunding Instrument strikes the Head. 
1820 L. Hunt /udicator No. 63 Hl. 85 This Contunder of 
Heresies. 1822 Scotr Nige/ xxi. (A. James loguitur’, Us 
that are,.the contunding and contriturating hammer of all 
witches. 

+Contuwne, v. Oss. A variant of CONTINUE 
of obscure formation, frequent in 14-15th c. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 4354 It is of Love, as of Fortune, That 
chaungeth ofte, and nyl contune. /éid. 5335. ¢ 1400 A fol. 
Loll, 69 He is cause pat pe synnar contunip in his iuel. 
c 1430 Lypc. Sochas Prol. 9 Ne none so high in his estate 
contune Free from thawayting and danger of Fortune. 
1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 299 And whan that she 
longe in this manere Contunyd had, no word seying. ¢ 1475 
Partenay 2207, 2881. 

+Contunely, a/v. O3s. 
TINUALLY : cf. prec. 

1447 BokennaM Seyntys (Roxb.) 134 The rumour of this 
revelacyoun Wych more and more contunely grew. 

+Contu'rb, v. Os. Also 4contourb. [a. OF. 
contorbe-r, -turbe-r, ad. L. conturbdre to disturb 
greatly, throw into confusion, f. cor-+turbdre to 
disturb.) ¢razs. To disturb greatly, perturb. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 49, Lam..socontourbed That I ne may 
my wittes gete. 1490 Caxton Encydos xix. (1890) 70, lam 
sore conturbed wyth a drede merueyllous. 

+Conturbate, v. Ods.—! [f. L. conturbat-, 
ppl. stem of conturbdre: see prec.) =prec. 

1657 Tomunson Renou's Disp. 263 The inveterate is im- 
becil, and conturbates tbe bowels. 

+ Conturba‘tion. Ods. [ad.L. conturbatéon- 
em, n. of action from conturbare to CONTURB.) 
Disturbance (physical or mental). 

©1470 Harpine Chron, cxi. vii, Without more warre or 
conturbation. 1603 HoLtann Plutarch’s Mor. 62(R.) Pretty 
devised termes cf morsures, contractions, or conturbations. 
1609 Biste (Douay) /sa, Ixv. 23. @ 1652 J. SmitH Sel. Disc. 
vi. 217 The words of his holiness, which have wrought such 
a conturbation within me. 1710 T, Futter Pharm. Extemp. 
281 Exciting in the Head .. unexplicable Conturbation. 
1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan /dol. 1}. 225 The conturba- 
tion of the heavens. — 

+ Conturma‘tion. 0¢s.—!  [n. of action from 
L. conturmare to arrange in squadrons, f. cov- to- 
gether + /u7ma troop, squadron.] <A formation of 
troops or squadrons; a force so drawn up. 

gy. 1651 Biccs New Disp. § 272 Assault, propell, and rout 
the conturmations of the disease. 

Contuse (kgnti#:z), v.  [f. L. contizs-, ppl. stem 
of contundére : see CONTUND.] 

l. trans. To injure as by a blow with a blunt 
instrument or heavy body, without breaking the 
skin ; to bruise. 

1541 R. Coprann Gaden'’s Terap. 2 F ijb, ¥f the flesshe 
be contused or cut. 1676 Wiseman Surgery (J.), Vhe 
ligature contuses the lipsin cutting them. 1767 Poetry in 
Ann, Reg. 231 The forceful onset had contus’d his brain. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. 1. tv, A patient so contused should 
lose blood. 

transf. ax Kirkton fist. Ch. Scot. vii. (1817) 296 
A book which had been contused by a pistoll ball. 

+ 2. To pound, beat small, bray, crush, bruise. 

1552 Hutoet, Anararchus..beynge contused or stamped 
in a morter with Iron pestles. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 574 
Their Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together. 

Hence Contused /f/. a., bruised. 

1747 Wesey Prim, Physic (1762) 118 Contused or lacer- 
ated Wounds. 1860 Mottey Nether/. (1868) 1. v.19 With 
no further barm than a contused shoulder. 

Contusion (kpnti#zon). (In 5 -teschown.) 
(a. F. contusion, ad. 1. contitstén-em crushing, 
bruising, n. of action from corttundére: see prec.] 

1. The action of bruising, or condition of being 
brnised. 

c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 50 margin, Wondis made with 
conteschown, pat ben maad wib smytynge of staf or stoon; 
or fallynge. 
that there be contusyon. 1650 Butwer A nuthropomet. 204 
One is performed by Contusion, the other by Excision, 


Variant of Con- 


1541 R. Coptann Galyen's Terap. 2 F iij, Yf — 


CONUNDRUM. 


1711 Ek. Warp Ourx. 1. 95 ‘That e’ery stroke did Execution, 
By deep Incision or Contusion. 

b. transf. Yhe action of striking as with a 
blunt heavy body. 

1626 Bacosx Sy/va § 187 The Interior [sound] ts rather an 
Impulsion or Contusion of the Air, than an Elysion or 
Section of the same. 

2. An injury to the body caused by a blow witha 
blunt or heavy instruinent, by collision with a hard 
surface, etc., without breaking the skin; a bruise. 

1593 Snaks. 2 //en. VI, v. iii. 3 “Vhat Winter Lyon, who 
in rage forgets Aged contusions. 1661 Lovetc //sst. Anim. 
& Adin, 113 Used .. for contusions and swellings. xrgxz 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4895/4 Major General Sibourg. .receiv'd a 
Contusion in the Breast, from a piece of a Boinb Shell. 
1807-26 S Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 294 Contusions 
of the scalp sometimes occasion abcesses, 1878 T. Bavani 
Pract. Surg, 1. 142 A ‘contusion’ is caused by « blow from 
a blunt instrument, 

+3. Beating small, pounding, or braying. Ods, 

1612 Woopatt Surg. Afate Wks. (1653) 269 Contusion is 
the beating of grosse bodies into smnullee or very subtile 
parts. 1707 Curios. in llusb. & Gard. 94 Juices are got 
out by Contusion and Expression. 1764 Harmer Odserz. 
xvi. iv. 171 There are other ways ..of potting flesh for 
keeping, besides that of contusion. 


Contusion, v. fad. F. contusionner, f. con- 
tuston : sce prec.) trans. To affect with contusion, 
to bruise. (Only in fass.) 

1871 Standard 7 Keb., In this rush the general was thrown 
down and contusioned. 1 BE. A. B. Hopcrtts Pers. 
Remin. Skobcleff 278 When Skobeleff was contusioned on 
the night of the 8th November, his father came to see him. 

Contusive (kfntiisiv), a. rare. [f. L. contis-, 
ppl. stem of comteundére + -IVE: in mod.F. contusi/, 
-?ve.) Producing contusion, bruising ; of or be- 
longing to a contusion. 

1798 Anti-Facobin No. 26 Shield from contusive rocks her 
timber limbs. 1866 A. Fut Princ. Med. (1880) 229 The 
pain is of an obtuse or contusive character. 

Contynanse, -aunce, obs. f. COUNTENANCE. 

Contynew.e, -ue, -we, obs. ff. ConTINUE. 

Co-nu'merary, 2. rare—". [f. Co- 2+ NuMe- 
RARY, f. L. seeemerus number: cf. supernumerary.) 
Corresponding in regard to number. 

1850 Cuinton Fast Kom. Il. 210 The first year of Antioch 
was nearly conumerary with the 264th year of the Seleu- 
cidae..The 3orst of Antioch was conumerary with the 564th 
of the Seleucidae. : 

Co-nu‘merous, 2. vare—'. [f. Co- 2 + NumeEr- 
ous.] Coextensive in number. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 133 Even were our organs 
or senses to be made co-numerous witb the modes of exist- 
ence, our knowledge would still be only of the phanomenal. 

Conundrum (kény‘ndrdm). Also 7 conim- 
brum, quonundrum, 8 (conuncrum), quadun- 
drum, cunnundrum, (connunder). [Origin 
lost: in 1645 (sense 3) referred to as an Oxford 
term ; possibly originating in some university joke, 
or as a parody of some Latin term of the schools, 
which would agree with its unfixed form in 17-18th 
c. It is doubtful whether Nash’s use (sense 1) is the 
original.) 

+1. Applied abusively to a person. 
crotchct-monger, or ninny.) Ods. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 158 So will 1.. drive him 
[Gabriel Harvey] to confesse himselfe a Conundrum, who 
now thinks he hath learning inough to proue the saluation 
of Lucifer. 

+2. A whim, crotchet, maggot, conceit. Ods. 

1605 LB. Jonson Volpone v. ii, F must ha’ my crotchets ! 
And my conundrums! ey MassinGER Londman tt. ili, 
(Tipsy man says) | begin To have strange conundrums 
in my head. 16st Bepete Life Lrasm. in Fuller's Abel 
Rediv. 61 These conimbrums, whether Reall or Nominall, 
went downe with Erasmus like chopt hay. 1687 Mrs. Benn 
Lucky Chance u. ii, | hope he'll chain her up, the Gad 
Bee’s in his Quonundrum. —a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Conundrums, Whimms, Maggots, and such like. 1706 
Estcourt Fair Exantp. ww. 1, You don’t know her; she 
has more Conuncrums in her Head than a Fencer. 1719 
D'Urrey Pills IV. 140 My Blood she advances, With 
Twenty Quadundrums, and Fifty Five Fancies. 

+ 3. A pnn or word-play depending on similarity 
of sound in words of different meaning. Oés. 

1645 Aingdom's Weekly Post 16 Dec, 76 This is the man 
who would have his device alwayes in his sermons, which 
in Oxford they then called conundrums. For an instance 
Now all House is 1urned into an Alehouse, and a pair of 
dice is made a Paradice, was it thus in the days of Noah? 
Ahno! a1704 T. Brows Praise [overty Wks. (1730 1. 94 
Pun and conundrum pass with them for wit. 1707 E. Waxp 
Llud. Retz. (1715) 1. x, Such frothy Quibbles and Cun- 
nunders. xr71r Avpison Sfect. No. 61 P 2 A Clinch, or a 
Conundrum. 1726 Amuerst Serre Fil, Xaxix. (1740) 264 
Plain sense was esteem’d nonsense from the pulpit, which 
rung with ambiguities and double meanings ; the poor sinner 
was mightily awaken'd to his duty by a pretty pun, and 
oftentimes owed his salvation to a quibble or a conundrum. 
1731 Baitry ed. 5, Comundrun, a quaint humourous I.x- 
pression, Word, or Senience. 1755-73 JouNson, Connna rn, 
a low jest; a quibble ; a mean conceit: a cant word. 1794 
Gopwin Cal, Wrldiams 47 Zounds! sir, do not think to put 
any of your conundrums upon ine. 

4. A riddle in the form of a question the answer 
to which involves a pun or play on words: called 
in 1569 conundrumical question. b. Any puzzling 
question or problem ; an enigmatical statement. 

1790 Wotcott P. Pindar Elegy to Afolle Wks. 1812 TI. 
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(? Pedant, 


CONUSABLE. 


278 The Riddle and Conundrum-mongers cry Pshaw ! 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Miseries Hum, Life (1826) 11. xxxvili, Ex- 
hausting your faculties .. in vain endeavours to guess at a 
..conundrum. 1824 Byron Fuan xv. xxi. 31845 Disraeci 
Sybil 1863) 191 ‘ You speak in conundrums ’, said Morley ; 
“] wish ] could guess them’. 1886 FRoupe Oceana ii. 32 
The stars ..will be after Adam’s race has ceased to perplex 
itself with metaphysical conundrums. 

5. A thing that one is puzzled to name, a ‘ what- 
d’ye-call-it ’. rave. 

1817 Scott Let. 8 June in Lockhart, We are attempting 
no castellated conundrums to rival those Lord Napier used 
to have executed in sugar. 31858 Hocc Liye Shelley 11. 
xii. 396 In her plain cap, plain kerchief, and plaited conun- 
drums, by which the female Friends are distinguished. 

6. Comb., as conundrum-game, -making, -monger 
(see prec. 4), -farty. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111. Dissert. 32 Mr. Wood 
. makes a Conundrum-Game with poor Cornaro’s Daughter 
Su. 31792 W. Roperts Looker-on (1794) 1. No. 20. 271 
Conundrum parties. /éid. No. 20. 281 Leger-de-main, 
conundrum-making, and punning. 

Hence, ‘Conu:ndrumed, grown crotcliety, 
slightly crazed; + Conundru‘mical a., whimsical, 
fantastic, crotchety; also, of the nature of a conun- 
drum ‘sense 4); Conu‘ndrumiize v. zz/r., to make 


conundrums. 

1628 Forp/over’s Afel.u.ii, ATe?. AmI stark mad? 7rel. No, 
no, you are but a little staring. There's difference between 
staring and stark mad. You are but whimsied yet; crotch- 
eted, conundrumed, or so. 1743 Loudon Mag. 36 Of all 
the conundrumical Inconsistencies, and incoherent Images 
that ever arose from a sick Stomach and a weak Head. 
1769 Town & Country Mag. 1 Sept. 462/2 Answers to Mr. 
Wags connundrumical questions. 1836 New Monthly Mag. 
XLVIII. 420 The conundrumizing of the said Billy.. set 
everyhody making conundrums. 1839 L. BLancuarpb Jéid. 
LVI. 519 It was from you that he had the joke first, while 
you were conundrumizing for want of thought. 

+Conusable, z. Law. Obs. [a. AF. conusable, 
conis(s able, =OF. conois.s\able,in mod.F, connais- 
sable capable of being known or taken knowledge 
of, f. stem of conus-ant, conudis-ant, mod.F. con- 
naiss-ant:; see CoNuSANT] An earlier form of 
COGNIZABLE in the legal sense: Capable of being 
judicially examined or tried ; subject to the juris- 


diction of a law-court. 4 

21691 Br. Bartow Kem. 365 (T.) One of those courts 
where matrimonial causes are conusable. 1694 R. Coxe Crt. 
& State Eng. 1, 391 Causes connusable at Common Law. 


+ Conusance (kpniz#-, kp:nizans). Oés. or arch. 
Also 6 connu-. [a. OF. cozzus(s)ance, also con- 
ots(s)ance, conis(s\ance, mod.F, connaissance know- 
ledge: see CoGNIzANcE.] An early form of Coc- 
NIZANCE, retained to recent times in legal use. 

1. gen. =COGNIZANCE 2: Knowledge, information. 

1642-1656 [see CoGNiZANCcE 2]. 

2. Law. =COGNIZANCE 3. 

r5z3in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 38 The Chancelor 
.-Shall have connusance of plees. 1641 Termes de la Ley 
84 Conusance of plee is a priviledge that a Citie or Towne 
hath of the K[ing’s] grant, to hold plee of all contracts, and 
of lands within the Precinct of the franchise. 1653 CHISEN- 
HALE Cath, J/ist. 265 It being a thing not properly lying 
within his conusance..or capacity to grant. 1660 R. Coxe 
Power & Subj. 21 The taking conusance of hlasphemy. 
1705 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 11. 202 That may properly fall 
under your Conusance. ee 

3. = CoGnizancE 4: Recognition or acknow- 
ledgemcnt, esf. of a FINE of lands, 

(Fines were aholished by Acts 3 & 4 Will. IV, c. 74 

1570-6, 1602 [see CoGNiZANcE 4]. 

4, =COoGNIZANCE 5: Device, heraldic emblem; 
badge, mark. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Instit. 1v. 100 As soldiars heare 
the conusance of their capitaine. 1570-6 LamBarDE /eramd. 
Avent (1826) 412 The house of Lancaster... {had] a red Rose 
for their badge or conusance. 158: Mutcaster Pesitions 
xli. (1887) 243 Where discretion the daughter of time is his 
fairest conusance. 

+ Conusant (keniz/-, kpnizant’, a. and sé. Also 
6conn-. [a. OF. conusant, conis(s)ant, conois(s)- 
ant knowing, pr. pple. of conuistre, conoistre now 
connattre:—L, cogndscére to know.) 

A. adj. An early form of Cocnizant, chicfly 


legal: Having cognizance or knowledge. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng... vie 48 By common in- 
tendment he is more connusant of things, then Countrey 
people. 1678 Hare //ist. Plac. Corone 1, Suppose the 
officer should be conusant of the formalities of the law. 
1792 CripMan Amer, Law Ref. (1871) 36 Plaintiff is conu- 
sant of his own title. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 220 
Where the party..was not conusant of the treaty. 

B. sé. = Convsor. 

1741 Ropinson Gavelkind v. 84 Judgment for the Conu.- 
sant. Indeed the Reporter properly douhts whether the 
Conusance being for Part of the Rent only was good. 


+ Conusee’, -zee. aw. Obs. or arch. An 
archaic form of CoGnizEE: Ile to whom cogniz- 
ance was made, esf. in a FINE of land. 

1602 FuLBECKE 2nd Pt. Paradl. 65 [If] the payment of 
the money should be made at Bristowe, and the conusee 
receiued it at another place. 1767 Brackstonr Comm. II. 
363 The conusee or recoveror hath a fee-simple vested in 
himself by the fine or recovery. 1817 W.SELwyN Law Nisi 
Prius 11. 661 An ejectment may be brought by the following 
persons: Assignee of a bankrupt; Conusee of a statute 
merchant or staple ; copyholder. 
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+ Conusor, conuzor. Law. Oés. or arch. 
Also 6-our. [a. AF. conusour, conis(s)our =OF. 
conots(s)eor, f. L. type cognoscilor-ene (cf. It. cono- 
scitore, Pr. conotsedor), f. cognoscére to know.] 
Archaic form of CoGnizor: The party who made 
cognizance, ¢sf. in a FINE of land. 

1574 tr. Littleton'’s Tenures 20a, Wee .. heare you fayth 
for the landes yt wee hold of you your conusour. 1628 
Coxe On Litt. 77a, So if the Conusor of a fine executorie 
of lands holden by Knights seruice, dyeth. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 82 An affidavit shall be made, stating the 
time of the death of such conuzor or conuzors. bid. V. 544 
He is not the issue in tail of the conusor of the fine. 


Co-nutrition (ko:niztrifen). [f. Co- + Nurri- 
TION.] Nutrition together, under the same condi- 
tions. 


1885 F. Warner Phys. Express. 364 Co-nutrition in two 
subjects produces similar proportions of growth. 

Convaie, obs. f. Convey, 

+ Convail, convale, v. Os. rare. [ad. OF. 
conval-oir, conval-ant to recover health, f. cos- + 
valoir: cf. L. convalescére in same sense] To 
grow strong, recover strength. 

¢x500 Poem on Heraldry 2 (E. E. T. S. Extra Ser. 1869) 
So convalit vicis & variance. .So that few mycht laubour for 
discrepance. a1532 Remed. Love 410 (R. Suppl.) Whereby 
reviled Causelesse he is, never to convaile. 1692 CoLEs, 
Convail, to recover. 

Convainquish, obs. f. ConvanxQuisH. 

+ Convale, sb. Ods. rare. [ad. L. convallis a 
valley enclosed on all sides, f. cov- altogether + 
vallis valley, VALE. In OF. convalée] See quot. 

1688 R. Homme Armoury u. 37/2 Convales or Valleys .. 
enclosed all ahout with hills. 


Convalesce (kgnvale's), v. Also 5 -valesshe, 
6-7 Sc.-vales, -ual(l)esse. [ad. L. convalescére to 
grow strong, recover health, f. coz- altogether + 
valéscére to grow strong, inceptive of valere to be 
strong or well. Used by Caxton, and common in 
Se. writers from 16th c.; but not in English Dicts. 
nor in ordinary English use till the 19th c.: cf. F. 
Hall Afod. English 287.] 

1. ¢xtr. To recover from sickness, regain health, 
get better. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 430/3 As he .. that of late con- 
valesshed and yssued out of a greuous seeknesse. 1533 
BELLENDEN Livy v. (1822) 400 Ettir that the seik man.. 
beginnis to convalesce. 1560 Rottanp Crt. Venus 1. 679 
He conuallessit within ane littill space. 1632 LitHcow 
Trav. 1x. 422, 1 recouered my health, and .. being better 
conualessed, I recoursed backe in a Flemish Pink. 1676 
W. Row Contn. Blair's A utobiog. xii. (1848) 438 News came 
that he was convalesced. 1818 CoLEBROOKE Od/ig. & Con- 
tracts 1, 229 The insane person convalescing, 1849 THACK- 
ERAY Pendennis (1850) 1]. 137 That illness when one does 
not convalesce at all. 1878 Ewer Catholicity iii. 84 The 
Catholic Church is..under another aspect, the human race 
convalescing. 

+b. tvansf. To grow strong. Ods. Sc. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 491 Seand thair power con- 
vales..ay the moir. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 
261 To ceis fra battall, quhill thair pissatice war convalescit. 

2. Roman Law. To become valid. 

1875 Poste Ga/us iv. (ed. 2) 601 The alienation, originally 
invalid, convalesces. 

Hence Convale'seing vd/. sb. and Api. a. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 254 Mr. Andro Foster .. 
after his convalesing, took a great trouble in his mynde. 
1864 in Keader No. 98. 603/1 Delicacies to the convalescing. 
1890 Daily News 13 Nov. 3/7 Accommodation .. for the 
treatment of convalescing patients. 


Convalescence (kpnvale’séns). [a. F. con- 
valescence (15th c.), ad. L. convaléscentia regaining 
of health, f. convalesccnt-em, CONVALFSCENT. ] 

1. Gradual recovery of health and strength after 
illness, 

¢ 1489 Caxton Blanchardyz x1. (1890) 149 Seeng his fader 
broughte vp ayen in good conualescence and helth. ¢ 1500 
Melusine 179 In ine was none hope of conualescence nor of 
lyf. @ 163: Donne in Selections (1840) 88 Sickness had en- 
feebled my body, but I have a convalescence. 1642 HowELt 
For, Trav. (Arb.) 24 The Physitian$ hold there is no per- 
fection of corporal] health in this life, but a convalessence at 
best. 1779 JoHnson Let. Mrs. Thrale 8 Oct., On Thursday 
..I ventured on my dinner, which I think has a little inter- 
rupted my convalescence. 1815 Scott Guy MM. xvii, [He] 
had written to my mother, expressing his entire convales- 
cence. 1879 E. Carrett House dy Works 11. 180 The slow 
days of convalescence wore away in the sea-port town. 

b. trans. 

3856 OtmsteD Slave States 278 The convalescence of Vir- 
ginia agriculture. 

2. Roman Law. (See quots.) 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. (ed 2) 283 The retroactive effect of 
the removal of an original impediment to the validity of a 
title is called the Convalescence of the title. 1880 Muir- 
HEAD tr. Gasus 11, § 218 If the legacy pe to one who is not 
an heir. .Sahinus held it incapable of convalescence under 
the Neronian senatus-consult. 

Convale‘scency. rare. [ad.L.convaléscentia : 
see prec. and -ENcYy.] <A convalescent state. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. § 273 Either in sicknes or con- 
valescency. 1844 T. J. GraHAM Dom. Med. 180 Prescribed 
..in low fevers and convalescencies. 

Convalescent (kpnvalesént), a. and sb, [ad. 
L. convaléscent-em, pt. pple. of convalescére to Con- 
vALEscE, Also in mod.F.] 


CONVECTION. 


A. adj. Recovering health and strength after 
illness; in the way of recovery; still in need of 
nursing. 

1656 Buount Glossogr., Convalescent, that waxeth strong. 
1793 Burke Corr. (1844) 1V. 149 The French monarchy. . with 
an infant king, and aconvalescent royalty. 1806 Aled. Frail. 
XV. 191 The patients become convalescent within the first 
week of the fever. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xiii, Little 
Georgette was now convalescent. 

B. sb. One who is recovering from sickness. 

1758 CHesterF. Lett. (1792) 1V. 148 A troublesome and 
dangerous [journey] for a convalescent. 1817 CoLERIDGE 
Sibyll, Leaves, To Young Lady, How glad I am to see you 
here, A lovely convalescent. 1885 DuncKLey in Alanchester 
#axam, 12 Jan. 6 1 There were the Infirmary convalescents 
taking the air. 

b. attrib, Of or for convalescents. 

1804 Naval Chron. X11. 501 The sick .. are to be sent on 
hoard the convalescent Ship. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. 
viii. 91 Like the convalescent ward of a hospital. 1883 
Harper's Mag. 895/1 A convalescent home..was built, 

Convale’scently, adv. [f. prec. +-ty2.] In 
the manner of a convalescent; with increasing 
strength or vigour. 

1846 WorcesTER cites 0. Rev. 

+Conva‘lidate, v. Obs. rare—°.  [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. convalidare (Du Cange) =consolid- 
are, f, con- altogether + va/dis strong: see VALID.] 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Convalidate, to strengthen. 

+ Convalida‘tion. Os. rare. [n. of action 
from prec.] Strengthening, confirmation. 

1523 in Burnet //¢st, Ref. 1]. 102 That thing which may 
be to the most convalidation and surety of the Process. 


Convall, convaile, in Conxvall Lily, Lily 
Convaile, Obs.: see CONVALLY. 

Convallamarin (kpnvel:iméerin). Chem. 
[f. L. convallium (see next) + amdr-us bitter +-1N.] 
A bitter glucoside, C., H,,O,2, obtained from the 
Lily of the Valley (Coxvallaria Majalis). 

So Convalla‘rin, an acrid purgative glucoside 
Cz, H¢62O,, obtained from Lily of the Vallcy. 
Conva‘llamare'tin, Convallare‘tin, products of 
the action of dilute acids on convallamarin and 
convallarin respectively. 

3863-7 Watts Dict. Chem., Convallamarin ..is obtained 
by diluting and filtering the mother-liquor from which the 
convallarin has separated .. Nitric acid colours convalla- 
marin yellow; alkalis decompose it, with separation of con- 
vallamaretin. 1887 Brunton Vext-Lk. Pharmacol. (ed. 3) 
1040 Convallamarin acts like Digitalis .. Convallarin has 
only a purgative effect. 

+Convally. O¢s. In/ily convally, also lillie con- 
vaile, convall lily, adapted forms of L. Lz/tzem Coit- 
vallium lily of the valleys (lzdgate, Cantic. ii. 1), 
used by the herbalists. 

1579 LANGHAM Gard, Health (1633) 679 Woodlillie, or 
Lilhe conuaile. 1597 Gerarve Herbal (1633) 331 The 
Conuall Lillie, or Lillie of the Vally. 1605 Timme Dicrih 
ut. 175 With water of peonie, of lillyes conually, or of flowers 
of the linden tree. 1657 W. Cotes Ada: in Eden xii, It is 
called in English, Lilly of the Vally, or the Convall Lilly. 
Jbid. \xiii, White flowers, smelling as sweet as those of 
Lilly Convally. 1736 Baitey Honseh. Dict. 328. 

Convanesce (kpnvine's), v. Afath. [f. L. con- 
together + wanéscére to vanish.] To disappear 
by the running together of two summits: said of 
the edge of a polyhedron. 

185x E.. P. Kirkman in Pézl. Trans. CXLVII. 187 If AB 
convanesces by the union of its summits, P becomes P’, 
losing the faces A and B. 

Convane'scible, a. [f. prec. +-BLE.] Liable 
to convanesce, as in convanescible edge (of a poly- 
hedron). 

1851 E. P. Kirkman in Phil, Trans. CXLVIII. 186 
Theorem. Every Polyhedron P, not a pyramid, has either 
a convanescible or an evanescible edge. 

+ Conva‘nquish, v. O/s. Also 5-6 -vaing., 
-vayna-. [a. OF. convainguiss- lengthened stem 
of convainguir by-form of convaincre:—L. convin- 
céve to conquer: see CONVINCE, Convict.] 

trans, a. ‘To vanquish, overcome. b. To convict. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 176/1 Whan they had..conuayn- 
quysshed the heretykes. a xgqx Wyatr Ji’As. 3815-6 Let. 
xxx., To the King (R.), His other great conspiracies... hath 
made him convainquished in whole parliament. 

Conveane, obs. form of CONVENE. 

Conve'cted, fa. pple. [f. L. convect-us, pa. 
pple. of convehére, {. con- togethcr + vehére to 
carry + -ED.] Carried by conveetion. 

1881 Eng. Mechanic No. 874, 369/1 This is convected heat 
—+#.¢., that which 1s obtained by the transfer of heated air 
from place to place. 

Convection (kfnve'kfan). Physics. [ad. L. 
conucctton-cm, n. of action from convehire: see 
prec.] The action of carrying; conveyance ; sfec. 
the transportation of hcat or electricity by the 
movement of a heated or electrified substance, as 
in the ascension of heated air cr water, 

3623 CocKERAM, Connexion, a bearing. 1834 W. Prout 
Bridgew, Treat, 256 The process by which heat is commu- 
nicated through water, we have termed convection. 1863 
Tynvatt Heat 177. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 371 Heat is communicated by radiation, conduction, 
and convection. 3881 Maxwette £lectr. §& Magn. I. 56 
The passage of electricity from one place to another by tbe 


CONVECTIVE. 


motion of charged particles is called Electrical Convection 
or Convective Discharge. : 
b. altrib., as in convection current. 
1868 B. Stewart in Macm. Mag. July 254 There are.. 
convection currents in constan! operation all over the disc. 


Convective (kgnve'ktiv), a. [f. L. convect-, 

ppl. stem of convehére to carry + -I1VE.] : 
. Having the property or power of conveying. 

1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat, V. 266/2 (The bronchial tubes} are 
merely convective passages. 1862 Lond. Rev. 16 Aug. 353 
The convective force of a stream of water in washing away 
the less valuable minerals, 

2. Of the nature of, or relating to convection. 

1862 Sir W, THomson Pop. Lect. (1889) I. 363 There must 
be an approximate convective equilibriuin of heat through- 
out the whole. 1876S. Newcompin \. Amer, Rev. CXXII1. 
94 The latter is constantly cooling by radiation, and thus 
convective movements are established. 

Conve'ctively, a/v. [f. prec. +-Ly2.] Ina 
convective manner, by convection. 

1864 WessTER cites Hare. 


Conveen(e, obs. f. CONVENE; obs. Sc. f. Covrn. 
Convehith, -yth, obs. 3rd sing. of Convey. 


+Conve'll, v. Od5. fad. L. convell-cre to 
wrench up, overthrow, shatter, f. cov- intensive + 
vellére to tear, pull, pluck. Cf. ConvuLsE.] 

1. 72. To tear, wrench. rare. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg. x. 5 The muscles appointed for 
respiration, being also conveiled. 1657-94 [see ConvELLED, 
etc. below]. 

2. fig. To overthrow or refute completely. 

1536 Articles Relig. p. xvii, Such as neither ought ne can 
be altered or convelled by any contrary opinion. 1657 
Hawke Avliing is Murder Pref., To convel, and confute, 
this pestilent and perilous Libel. 1744 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 111 It’s impossible to convell the material facts 
he has set down. 

Henee Convelled, Convelling v@/. sd. and pf/. a. 

1657 Tomuinson Renon's Disp. 318 Broken and convelled 
nerves. 1620 VENNER Via Recéfa viii. 187 For conuelling.. 
.-of this vaine custome. 1694 Pail, Trans. XVIII. 24 
Very strong irritations in the Members of the Body, by con- 
yelling of their Muscular Fibres. 


Convellent (kgnve'lént), a. [ad. L. convellent- 
cm, pt. pple. of convellére to CONVELL.] Wrench- 
ing, pulling up. 

1847 Topp Cyct. Anat. III. 525/2 As long as the ends. .are 
fixed, and will not yield to convellent force, 

+ Convenable (kgnvinib’l), 2.1 Obs, [a. F. 
convenable, OF. also covenable, f. stem of con- 
ven-tr, conven-ant to meet, to agree (:—L. con- 
venire to CONVENE): see -ABLE, -BLE. Cf. Pr. 
convenable, convenhable. The earlier form was Co- 
VENABLE, whence also the early variants comezable, 
conable. But convenable gradually became the 
established form in French, and is found in Eng. 
beside covenable down to the 17th c. Johnson (1755) 
says ‘ Not now in use ’.] 

1. Agreeing with circumstances or requirements ; 
suitable, appropriate, proper, meet, becoming. 

1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. » 243 (Harl. MS. 7334) Whiche 
{thynges] ben conuenable (4 4/S.S. couenable, Pefze. conable, 
Camér. 603 nede] to verray confessioun, 1414 Brampton 
Pentt, Ps, \xx.27 That mannys lyvyng be convenable, And 
redy unto thi servyse,—That is all thi coveytise. 1579 J. 
Stusses Gaping Gulf Ej, Let vs then see whether this 
prince be a conuenable mariage in regard of her priuate 
person. 1641 Termes de la Ley 230 Where the Lord pro- 
fereth convenable marriage to his ward: 1659 Macatto 
Canons Physick 75 By reason of the convenable quality and 
reasonable quantity. 1815 Map. D'Arsiay Le?f?/, 25 June, 
As the superior officer..in active service for Louis XVIII, 
{he is] forced to innumerable convenable expenses. 

2. Agrceing with each other; consistent, con- 
gruous; in agreement. 

©1450 Merlin 59 This place that was voyde at the table of 
Ioseph be-tokeneth the place that Matheu fulfilde; and, 
sir, thus he these two tables convenable. 1579 SPENSER 
Sheph, Cal. Sept.175 With his word his work is convenable. 

3. Suitable to the purpose or requirements of 
any one : convenient. 

1421 in Rymer Foedera (1710) X. 463 In such place, as 
were most convenable unto the said King of Romans. 1491 
aict7 Hen. VII, c.22 Preamb., The convenable tyme of 
helpeis comme, ¢ 1534 tr. Pol. Verz. Eng. Hist. Camden) I. 
81 Nothinge seemed more convenable to the Brittons than to 
encompasse their enemies on their backes. 1548 Upatt, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Mark iv. 31 The playnest inanour of 
teachyng and moste conuenable. 
Man _278 A convenable aliment for the particular parts. 
1641 Prynne <itif, 278 The convenable season of the im- 
ploying of the good lent was passed. 

Convenable (kgnvi'nab’l), a.2 [f. Convene z. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of being convened, 

1755 JOHNSON, Conzenadble, that may be convened. 1862 
Anstep Channel [s/, wv. xxiii. 529 The States of Jersey are 
not convenable without the consent of the Governor. 

+ Convenably, a/v. Obs. [f. ConvenaBLea.! 
+ -LY2; cf CovenaBiy.] Ina suitable, proper, 
or convenient manner ; properly, suitably, fitly. 

. € 3430 LypG. Bochas (1558) vi. xvi. 9 Matters conueyed by 
just conuenience Disposed in order conuenably to shewe, 
1442 Hen. VI in Ellis Orig. Let. ut. 33 1. 77 Iv it were 
Not convenably resisted, 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. 1506) ut. iii. 152 Unto whome it appertayneth mooste 
conuenably for to correcte. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 
20a. Well and convenably arrayed for the warre, 
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|| Convenance (konvanans). Also 7 -ence. [a. 
F. convenance, OF. also covenance, convention, 
agreement, convenience, f. conventr to come to- 
gether, agree, fit, etc. Introduced in rsthc. in 
sense 1 (in form COVENANCE), and in sense 2 in 
17thc., but in neither sense retained in the lang. ; in 
recent use a non-naturalized French word in sense 3.] 

+1. A convention, covenant, agreement. Ods rare. 

1483 [see CovENANCE], 

+2. Concurrence, agreement. Ods. rare. 

1613 SHERLEY /rav. Persia 104 Mombarecke .. with the 
Jest conuenence of his Maiestie, would continue his Armes 
against the Turke. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles Il. iv. 17 

either order nor distinction, nor union, nor convenance, 

|| 3. Conventional propricty or usage. 

1847 Emerson Poems, The Visit Wks. (Bohn) I. 404 The 
duration of a glance Is the term of convenance. 1867 — 
May-Day, etc. Wks. (Bohn) IIT. 423 Our foaming ale we 
drunk from hunlers’ pans..and if any missed Their wonted 
convenance, cheerly hid the loss With hunters’ appetite. 

| b. £2. The conventional proprieties of life or 
social intercourse ; the conventionalities. 

1857 De Quincey MWhiggisn: Wks. VI. 140 That it does 
not ehock or revolt my taste or sense of propriety—of de- 
corum—and the couvenances arising out of place..occasion, 
or personal circumstances. 1881 Sectator 9 Apr. 476 Her 
utter ignorance of London convenances and proprieties, 

+Convenancy. Ots. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-ANCY.] Convenience, accommodation. 

1769 in T. W. Marsh Early Friends i. (1886) 5 Holding 
this week day meeting twice in a Month at Nutfield for 
the Convenancy of the Nutfield Friends. 

Convenand, -ant, -aunt, obs. ff. CovENANT. 

Convene (kgnvi'n\, v. Also 5 conwene, 6 
conven, 6-7 convein(e, 6-8 conveen, 7 con- 
veane. fa. F. conven-tr (pr. pple. comven-ant), 
in OF, also covenir, =Pr. coveni, convenir, Sp. 
conventr, It. convenire:—L. convcnire to come to- 
gether, assemble, unite, agree, suit, fit, befit, f. 
con- together + venzre to come.]} 

I. To come or bring together. 

1. intr. To come together ; to assemble, or meet, 
esp. for a common purpose. 4a. of individuals. 

Much more used in Scotland and U.S. than in England. 

1449 in Rymer Faedera X. 430/2 (Scotch Doct.) It is Ac- 
corded that Four Persones of either Partie .. shall convene 
and assemble togidder. 1528 Garpiner in Pocock Kec. 
Ref. 1. li. 124 At which time we convened in the pope’s little 
chamber. 1536 BeLLenpen Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 15 The 
Scottis convenit in Argyle; quhair the capitanes war 
devidit .. concerning this battell. 1622 Bacon //en. V/I 
Wks. (Bohn) 446 The two princes convened and communed 
together in the suburbs of Calais. 1637-50 Row Hist, Kirk 
(1842) p. xxiii, I appointit the nixt Fryday to our elderis to 
convein .. I warnit all to convein on Setterday nixt to the 
sermon of preparation at the ordinar tyme. 1727 A. HamiL- 
ton New aicce. E. Ind. M1. xxxvi. 48 They convene in a large 
Hall. 1760 H. Brooke food of Quality (1792) v. 110 In the 
afternoon, all the town’s folk and neighbours. .convened to 
the great house. 1787 Burns //adloween ii, Some merry, 
friendly, countra folks Together did convene, 1830 Scott 
Demonol. x. 380 They convened within the premises of a 
tavern. 1871 Rossetti: Leve's Nocturn i, Master of the 
murmuring courts Where the shapes of sleep convene ! 

b. of a collective body: To assemble for united 
action; to meet in a convcntion. 

16xx Speep /fist. Gt. Brit, vit. xliv. 365 The States also 
conuening in a grand Councell at Oxford. 1671 True Non- 
conf. 152 That Council did conveen in the year 325. 1706 
Mauce fist. Picts in A/tsce. Scot. 1. 57 The chief city.. 
where their chief courts of justice conveen. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. & Sotit., Wh. § Days Wks. (Bohn) III, 71 Academies 
convene lo seltle the claims of the old schools. 1884 Proc. 
Berw, Nat, Club 1X. 427 The ‘ Birlie Court’ of the land- 
owner is said to have convened under its shadow. 

ce. éransf, of things: To concur, occur together. 

1541 R. Copranp Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Qiijb, The 
sygnes of lepry aswel equyuocalles as vnyuocalles and are 
the sygnes that conueneth onely in this dysease. 21774 
Fercusson Canuler Water Poems (1845) 22 The graces That 
aft conveen In gleefu’ looks, and bonnie faces, 1863 Mrs. C. 
CrarkeE Shaks. Char, xii. 310 As events convene, he gradu- 
ally develops into an unfeeling and selfislt man of the world. 

+d. To come together; to unite. Ods. 

1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes § Qual. 4 By guiding the first 
motions of the small parts of Matter, bring them to convene 
after the manner requisite to compose the World. 1692 
Benttry Boyle Lect. vii. 216 Those dispersed Particles 
could never of themselves have conven’d into this present 
or any other like Frame of Heaven and Earth. 1738 A/ed. 
Ess. & Observ. (ed. 2) 1V. 141 Ifthe rays convene before the 
retina, 

2. reff, in prec. sense. 

154r R. Copranp Guydon's Quest, Chirurg, Qiijb, The 
equyuocal sygnes conueneth them in dyuers maladyes. 1585 
Commend, Verses in Jas. 1 Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 10 Conveine 
your selfs (o sisters), 1638 Connctt Records in Inverness 
Courter 25 Oct. (1884) 3/4 The counsell..haifing convenit 
thaimselves. «@ 1674 CLARENDON (J.), The..people would 
frequently. .convene themselves by the sound of a bell. 

3. ‘rans. To cause to come together ; to convoke : 
a. individuals. 

1596 Datrymece tr. Lesiie’s //ist. Scotd. (1885) 226 The 
hail estates he conueinet till Ed*. 1645 Siixcssy Diary 
(1836) 156 First he (Chas. I] went to Abergeiny where he 
conven'd y* country gentlemen, 1753 Hanway 7 rav. (1762) 
II. wv. iv. 1r4 Mir Vais now conveened the chief men of his 
tribe. 1795 Soutney Joan of Arc m. 257 With all due 
speed I will convene The Doctors of Theology. 1861 
Stantey Eas/, Ch. vii. (1869) 226 Fifty Bishops of the neigh- 
bouring dioceses were convened. 


CONVENER, 


b. a collective body, an assembly or meeting. 

1647 CLARENDON /Jist, Keb, (1843) 53/1 The parliament .. 
was convened by his Majesty's grace and Inchnation. 1703 
Pore Lhebais ae Th’almighty Father of the Gods Convenes 
acouncilin the blest abodes. 1781 Giswon Decl. & F. III. 
1, 123 They convened the assembly of the people. 1879 
Froupr Casar xxii. 367 The Senate was convened by the 
tribunes, 1885 cf 48-49 Vict. c.54 § 5 Vhe Archdeacon .. 
shall. .convene a mecting of the beneficed clergy. 

4. Yo summon (a person) before a tribunal. In 
the University of Cambridge: ‘lo bring a studcnt 
before the college court of discipline. (Not a 
statutable phrase.) 

¢14a5 Wyntoun Cron. vit. vi. 78 The Byschape Robert pat 
gud man, He conwenyd be-fore hym pan. 1640-1 Ayr. 
cudby, War-Comm. Min. Bk. (185s) 35 Johne Gordoun.. 
and George Levingstone ., being baithe conveinit for com. 
mitting ane ryot. 1660 7ria/ Negic. 105, I do wonder for 
what cause you do convene me here before you. 1749 
Firtpinc Yow Younes i. ii, Tom was presently convened 
before Mr. Allworthy. 1849 Tnackeray fendennis xviii, 
Foker, whom the Procior knew. .was..summarily convened 
and sent down from the University. 1865 Ilook in 
Atheneum No, 1945. 1§4/3 Knapwell was convened before 
the Aichhishop, 

II, To agree, harmonize. 

+5. intr, Of persons: To come to agreement in 
purpose, opinion, or action; to agree. Obs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 116 His purpos vas. .to conuen and 
accord vitht the said Kyng of meid contrar the greikis. 
1568 Q. Mary in Hi, Campbell Love-lett. Mary Q. Scots 
App. 29 They have convenit and accordit that my sone 
sould be deliverit in hir handis. 1637 R. Ilumpnrey tr. S¢. 
Ambrose Pref., They all convene in this, that a young man 
-.is an unfit hearer. 1652 GauLe Aagastrom, 270. 

+6. To agree or accord in size, quality, or cha- 
racter; to be suitable or fitting. Convening to: 
conformable to, according to. S¢. Obs. 

1596 Datrymece tr. Leslie's Fist. Scot. (1885) 62 Kuerie 
foul {[=fowl] conueining to the gretnes of the schel. 1600 J. 
Hamitton Facile Traictise 141 (Jam.) The halines of the 
doctrine conueinis not to the conuenticle of the Caluinistes. 
1627 Br. Forses Zududzs 111 (Jam.) Barking can conveane 
but to living and seusitiue creatures. 

+7. /rans. To bring into agrcement ; to harmo- 
nize, settle. Ods. 

1sax St. Papers Hen. V 111, V1.86 To Almygthy Gode, 
wych hath gevyn yow grace so to ordyr and conven your 
afferys, that ye be..the ruler of thys your Realme. 

+8. U.S. dial, To be convenient to; to suit, fit. 
_ 1816 J. Pickerinc Voc, Words U. S., Convene .. is used 
in some parts of New England in a very strange sense .. 
‘This road will convene the publics i.e. will be convenient 
for the public. The word, however, is used only by the 
illiterate. 1837-40 Harinurton Clockm. (1862) 78 Father: : 
never confined himself to water neither, when he could get 
anything convened him better. ' 

9, intr, To come together in harmony ; to har- 
ionize, fit each other. 

1855 Tuackeray Newcomes I. 305 There are articles which 
the marriage-monger cannot make to convene at all, tempers 
. tastes, etc. 

Convene, obs. Sc. f. Covix, compact, company. 

Convenee (kpnvéni'}. [f. ConvENE v. + -EE.] 
One convened or summoned to a meeting. 

1846 WorcESTER cites MAUNDER. 

+Conve‘nement. 0s. vare—'. [a. OF. con- 
venement convention, f. convenir: see CONVENE ?. 
and -MENT.} Thc action of convening ; convention. 

1603 in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. 62 We tooke the 
best course we could for Securing of the Towne of Corcke ; 
holding a convenment for his Majestys Service. 

Convenent, obs. form of CovENANt. 


Convener (kgnvinas). Also 6 -venar, -or, 


a1g7a Kxox Hist. Ref. Wks. (1846) I. 304 YF it shall 
happin in oure saidis conventionis any hard place of Scrip- 
ture to be redd, of the which no proffeit arysith to the con- 
venaris, that, etc. 16a5 Be. Mountacu Aff. Czsar. 69, Ido 
reverence the Conveners [at the Synod of Dort] for their 
places, worth, and learning. a 1641 — Acts and Mon. 1642! 
510 Another Epiphanius .. one of the Convenors at the 
second Councell of Nice. 


+ 2. One who enters into a mutual agreement. 

1650 ELDERFIELD 7/‘yfhes 35 A niutual consent among the 
conveners, that such a thing shall be so or so. 

3. One who convokes (a meeting, etc.). 

1680 G. Elickes Spirit of Popery 35 The greatest Con- 
vener of the People to Conventicles, that was in all the 
Countrey. 1805 W. Taytor in Aun. Kez. III. 244 This 
convocation was somewhat unbecomingly postponed .with- 
out the conveners having assigned any public reasons. 1870 
Pall Mat G. 17 Oct. 10 Doubtless its conveners would Le 
glad to make it (the ‘Church Congress’] more comprehen- 
sive if they could. 

b. sfec. One officially appointed to summon the 
meetings of a committee or other organized body, 
eten Chiefly Sc 

1681 Lond, Gaz. No. 1649/3 All Deacons of Trades, and 
Deacons Conveeners in the said Burroughs. 1708 /éid. 
No. 4426/10 The Dean of Guild, Deacon, Conveener, and 
the Community of the City of Glasgow. 1827 Stevart 
Planter’s G. (1828) 523 Your Committee cannot conclude 
this part of the subject better, than by an Extract of a 
Letter to their Convener. 1833 -ict 3-4 Will. Pc. 46 
$ 43 The convener, who shall preside at such committee. 
shall be entitled to a casting vote. 1886 Rep. MWitchell 
Libr. Glasgow, Committee, — Councillor X, Convener, 
Councillor Y, Sub-Contener. 

attrib, 1864 Datly Tel. 31 Aug., The lord-provost and 


CONVENERSHIP. 


magistrates. .the members of the town council and convenor 
court. 

Conve'nership. [f. prec. + -sHIP.] The 
office or position ot official convener. 

1882-3 Scuarr Excycl. Kelig. Knowl. 1900 For many 
years, under the convenership of Dr. Candlish, the Free 
Church was very zealous in promoting primary education. 
1887 Rep. Mitchell Libr. Glasgow 10 The good-humoured 
persistence with which. .he urged the claims of ‘the Library 
upon the citizens during his Convenership. 

Convenery (kgnvinori). Sc. [f. CoNnvENER 
(sense 1): see -ERY.] A body of persons convened 
together ; a convention, assembly, congress. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. X X1X. 988 A Constituent Convenery 
assembled to decide on the comparative power..of the two 
‘political literatures’. 1890 Miss A. H. Duntop Axzext Old 
Edinb. 119 The Portsburgh Convenery consisted of four 


delegates from each trade. 
+ Conve‘niable, z. Ovs. A by-form of Con- 


VENABLE, assimilated to convenient. 

1432 Sc. Acts Fas. J (1814) 20 (Jam.) At tyme and place 
conueniable. 1547-64 BauLpwin Alor. Philos. (Palfr.) 11. ii, 
God..guideth all things in order conueniable. 1574 Hytt 
Ord, Bees (1608) 84. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 140 
That which to you shalbe most agreeable and conveniable. 

Convenience (kgnviniéns), sé. [ad. L. con- 
vententia meeting together, agreement, accord, 
harmony, conformity, suitableness, fitness, n. of 
quality from conventent-em CoNVENIENT: see 
-ENCE. (The word also occurs in Fr. in 15-16the. : 
but the actual Fr. equivalent is converazce.)] 

+1. Agreement, accordance ; congruity of form, 
quality, or nature. Ods. 

1413, Lyoc. Prlgr. Sowle 1v. xxvi. (1483) 71 Ther is a 
maner of conuenyence bytwene the thynge that is sene in 
the myrroure, and that other that is sene withouten. ¢ 1430 
— Bochas u. xvi. (1554) 55 b, Atwene the Cedre of trees of 
royal And a2 sharpe thistle is no conuenience. 1554 T. 
Sampson in Strype Accé, Afem. III. App. xviii. 52 There is 
no convenience between Cbrist and Belial. 31652 GauLre 
Magastrom. 189 Divination..made from the similitude and 
convenience betwixt them {inferior creatures] and the 
stars, 

+b. An agreement, a correspondence. Ods. 

1534 More Ou the Passion Wks, 1274/1 Thys kynde of 
man created God of a merueylous conuenience also, with al 
other maner of creatures. 1604 SHaks. O¢h. 11.1. 234 For 
want of these requir’d conueniences. 

+e. Of convenience: in accordance (with the 
premisses or facts); asa matter of congruity, ac- 
cordingly. Oéds. 

1530 RasteLt Bk. Purgat. u. v, Of convenyence it fol- 
loweth that the soule of man must nedys be immortall. 1565 
Jewet Repl. Harding (1611) 352 Thus it followeth of con- 
uenience. .that the Flesh is not the same in qualities. 

+2. An agreement, a covenant. Ods. rare. 

1551 in Strype Zcc/, Mem. 11. xxix. 243 For the conclusion 
of such conveniences as were drawn and articulated between 
the D. of Somerset and the said company. 

+ 3. Accordance of nature ; fitness, aptitude. Ods. 

©1430 Lypc. Hornys Away 6oin Pol. Rel. & L. Poems 47 
In whom alle verteu is, by iust conuenience, Made stable in 
god by gostly confidence. 1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 772 The 
convenience of both their ages and estates. 1601 SHaxs. AZ/’s 
Well. ii. 75 The Duke will lay vpon him all the honor That 
good conuenience claimes. 1651 Hosses Leviath. 1. xix. 

5 Convenience, or Aptitude to produce the Peace. 1703 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. 348 As its use is very easie, so its 
convenience is very great. 1756 BurKxe Sxdl. ¢ B. Wks. 


1842 I, 48 Proportion relates almost wholly to convenience,, 


as every idea of order seems to do. 

+4. Moral or ethical fitness; propriety. Ods. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 11.1. Pref.. O! how much did 
they vainly glorie in this Congruitie and Convenience of 
their actions. 

5. The quality of being convenient, generally : 
i.e. of being suitable or well-adapted to the per- 
formance of some action or to the satisfying of 
requirements; suitability, commodiousness. 

r6or Suaks. Al's Well 1. iii. 253 Ile beate him.. if I can 
meete him with any conuenience. 1653 H. More Anjsid. 
A th, 1. iv.(1712) 50 The great convenience and pleasure of 
Navigation. 1726 Cnetwoop Adz. Capt. R. Boyle 260 
Vera Cruz..where I should have Convenience of imbarking 
for Spain, 1728 T, SHerioan Persiuxs Prol. (1739) 3 The 
Ancients, at the erecting of Villages, had a regard to the 
Convenience of Water. 1821 J. Q. Aoams in C. Davies 
Metr. Syst. 1. 130 The convenience and the facility of 
decimal arithmetic for ‘calculation’. 

6. The quality of being personally convenient ; 
ease or absence of trouble in use or action; ma- 
terial advantage or absence of disadvantage; com- 
modity, personal comfort; saving of trouble. 
Hfence at one’s conventence, to sutt or awatt one’s 
convenience, marriage of convenience, etc. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 148 The best forming of all 
Members in a Building for the..Convenience of the in- 
tended Inhabitant. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 164 » 3 His 
intended Son-in- Law, who had all along regarded this Alli- 
ance rather as a Marriage of Convenience than of Love. 
1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 125 A building..for the 
convenience of the drinkers. a@174§ Swirt Iiks. (1841) II. 
4 It is merely for convenience or ease that you are content 
to take them. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 55 Articles of ne- 
Cessity, Convenience, or luxury. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 
14 The convenience of borrowing and fending in one gene- 
rally recognized commodity. 1888 M. Morris Claverhouse 
vii. 127 Like Pilate again, he preferred his own convenience, 
and the prisoner was put to death. 3890 Lug, [llustr. 
Mag. Christm. No. 276 He awaited my convenience in the 
drawing-room. 
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7. (with a and f/.) a. A convenient state or 


condition of matters ; an advantage. 

1606 SHaxs. 77. & Cr. i. iii. 7, | haue abandon’d Troy.. 
expos’d my selfe, From certaine and pnssest conueniences, 
To doubtfull fortunes. 1647-8 CotTrrELLt Davila’s Hist. 
Fr. (1678) 17. He woulo obtain riches..with divers other 
conveniences. 1759 Frankuin Zss. Wks. 1840 III. 198 
Men who want a present convenience must not be over- 
solicitous about future contingencies. 1846 Mit. Logic 
1.v. § 6 There is sometimes a convenience in extending the 
boundaries of a class. : 

+b. An opportune occasion, an opportunity. 

1679 Fesuites hostly Ways 7 Having let slip so fair an 
opportunity and convenience, for him to perform his bloody 
..design. 31712 Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 430 
That he buy Books the next convenience. 

ce. f/. Material arrangements or appliances con- 
ducive to personal comfoit, ease of action, or saving 


of trouble. (Rarely in sizzg.) 

1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 1. v. (1673) 100 These Daemons have 
no administration of the conveniences of man’s life. 1712 
Aooison Sfect. No. 351 P 4 They were eating their Flesh 
upon cakes of Bread for want of other Conveniences. 1716 
Lavy M. W. Montacue Left. I. vii. 20 Having in them 
all the conveniences of a palace. 1762 Hume //ist. Eng. 
(1806) IV. lvi. 330 Unfit, from their habitual sloth and 
ignorance, to raise any convenience of human life. 1830 
Brewster £dn, Cycl, VII. 1. 220/1 Labourers, whom he 
pays with what are called conveniences; these consist in a 
house, ground for potatoes, grass for sheep and cows, etc. 
1866 Rocers Agric. & Prices I. xxii. 569 Necessary con- 
veniences for the homestead. 

d. A particular appliance; a utensil ; formerly 
applied commonly to a conveyance; now often 
used euphemistically. 

1671 Sir C. Lytterton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 65 Before 
they can order theyr convenience to London by land. 1700 
Gov. Nicnotson in W, S. Perry Hist. Codl. Auer. Col. Ch. 
I. 120 To find a convenience and provide necessaries for 
his voyage hither. 1748 Smottett Rod. Rand, (1812) I. 
250 A convenience to spit in appeared on one side of ber 
chair, 1772 R. Graves Spr. Quixote xu. xi. (D.), A 
man packed up in this leathern convenience witb a wife 
and children. 1883 Afanch. Exain. 30 Oct. 8/4 A post- 
office car, which contains that great convenience a letter 
box. 1883 STEVENSON in Lougin. Alag. 11.296 An American 
rallies .. With a stove and a convenience, one at either 
end. 

e. transf. of a person. 

1865 Busunett Vicar. Sacr. 1. v. 292 A God, who with- 
out maintaining any good of principle, consents to be only 
the convenience of all. fod. They wanted to make a con- 
venience of me. , 

+ 8. Means of living conveniently, competence. 

1662 J. BarGrave Pope Alex. V1 (1867) 44 The best part 
of his convenience he acknowledgeth to receive from the 
family of Lancelloti. 


Convenience (kgnvrniéns),v. [f. prec.] évans. 
To afford convenience or accommodation to; to 


suit ; to accommodate. 
1630 Hares Gold. Rew. (1688) 365 What way we may be 


+ pleasur’d and convenienc’d. 1677 YARRANTON Lug. Jinprov. 


Ep. to Rdr., According as they. .do convenience themselves 
with.just and equal Laws and Customs. Jéid. 43 In places 
that are eminently convenienced for quick getting out. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 28 July 4/2 A general rule that the 
public are not to be convenienced unless they pay for it. 


Conve‘niencer. are. One who accommodates 


or conveniences. 

1710 STEELE Zatler No. 199 ® 2 Honest Coupler the Con- 
veniencer. [But some later edd. read conveyancer, which 
suits the sense. ] 

Conveniency (kgnviniénsi). [f. as ConvENI- 
ENCE sé, with later suffix -ENcy. Formerly more 
frequent than conventence, but now little used.] 

+ 1. =CoNVENIENCE I. Obs. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xxi.(R.), More to the conueniency 
of tyme and agreement of other cronyclers. 158: SipNEY 
A fol. Poetrie (Arb.) 41 That imitation wberof Poetry is, 
hath the most conueniency to Nature of all other. 1668 
Howe Béess. Righteous (1825) 42 The things spoken.. havea 
real likeness and conveniency in nature with one another. 
1708 J, CHAMBERLAYNE S?.G?. Brit. 11.1. ii. (1743) 329 If this 
conveniency was not a sufficient testimony, the inscriptions 
..found..would put it beyond all dispute. 

+2. = CONVENIENCE 3. Ods. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 143, By this. .appereth 
the conuenyency how our exercyse..may be compared to a 
buyldyng. 31541 Act 33 Hew. VIII, c. 37 Such a palace 
rolal. .ought of all conueniency in reason to be ornated and 
set forth with the name and title of an honour. 1574 
Wuitairt Def A unsw. iii, Wks. 1851 I. 369 The perpetual 
equity, reasonableness, and conveniency of this order. 
a@ 1661 Futter Worthyes (1840) 111. 320 Moved thereunto [his 
marriage). . by the conveniency of her years, 1669 WorLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. vii. § 5 (1681) 124 This way is with most con- 
veniency to be used when the Stock is too big to be cleft. 

+b. Conventency of: what is accordant to or in 
accordance with. Ods. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Just, 11. xvi. 243 It was against 
conveniencie of reason, that he should be fearfull for the 
salvation of his soule. 1624 Lp. Kensincton in Ellis O77g. 
Lett.1. 301 111. 174 No further to oblige himself..then might 
well stand with the. .conveniency of his state. 

= CONVENIENCE 4. Ods. 

1583 BasincTon Command. vii. (1637) 58 Tricking and 
trimming our selves above conveniencie, is a dangerous 
allurer of lust. 1656 Finett For. Auvhass, 2 His Majesty 
. -desireth to perform all things with conveniency. 

= CONVENIENCE 5. 

1612 Drayton [oly-olb. xi. Notes 181 Conveniency of sit- 
uation. 1683 Tryon Hay to //ealth 309 If conveniency will 
permit, go to Bed and keep your self warm for an hour. 1722 


CONVENIENT. 


J. Macky Yours. thro' Eng. 1.230 What adds tothe Beauty 
as well as Conveniency of these Offices, is, that they all 
open into St. James’s Park. 1772 Hutton Bridges 3 The 
conveniency of the passage to and from the bridge. 1816 
KeatinGE 7rav, II. 30 It is probable that such conveni- 
ency originally presenting itself first suggested the idea. 

b. with qualifying words expressing the respect 
in or purpose for which a thing is convenient. 

1601 R. Jounnson Adiga. & Comm. (1603) 7 The plaine 
countrey by reason of the fruitfulnes, doth minister. .conve- 
niencie to joyne their forces. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's 
Argeuzys ui. x.183 They should returne. .into the next Towne 
for the more conveniency of lodging. 1669 WorLIDGE Sys¢. 
Agric. xi. § 2 (1681) 232 The Forewheels are lesser in a 
Waggon ..for its conveniency in turning. 1721 Perry 
Daggeuh, Breach 122 Water enough for the Conveniency 
of Ships to lie afloat. 1817 Coterioce Biog. Lit. (1847) I. 
279 The conveniency of the scholastic phrase to distinguish 
tbe kind from all degrees. 

+ ¢. Convenient occasion, opportunity. Ods. 

¢164§ Howe tr ef? 1.xxvi. 51 There will be conveniency 
every week of receiving and sending. 1659 B. Harris 
Parrval's [rou Age 61 Their sudden submission, gave the 
Spaniards conveniency to hasten to the relief of the Duke. 
1667 Primatt City & C. Build. 10 If they should want a 
conveniency of communicating the same to their Neigh- 
bours. a 1834 Lams Left. to Manuing in Talfourd Life 
ix. 87, I have no conveniency of doing it by this. 

+5. = CONVENIENCE 6. Ods. 

a162z8 F. Grevitte Sidvey (1652) 64 To weigh the im- 
mortall wisdom in even scales with mortal conveniency or 
inconveniency. a 1654 SELDEN 7ad/e- 7. (Arb.) 40 Churches 
are set apart for the conveniency of men to Worship in. 
1657 CromMWELL Sf. 13 Apr. (1871) V. 19, I cannot, with con- 
veniency to myself, speak out. 1728 Morcan A/giers 1. 
vi. 189 Consulting the Conveniency of the worst of Infidels. 
1796 Morse Asner. Geog.11.425 Narrow causeways. .for the 
conveniency of foot passengers. 

b. Time or occasion convenient to a person. 

1649 A dcoran 28 You shall do well to stay their conveni- 
ency. 1693 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) II]. 144 The 
French at their first conveniency intend to make a descent 
on Scotland. 1739 tr. Duhamel’s Husb. 1. ix. (1762) 52 As 
your best conveniency invites you. 1831 Scott Nige/ v, 
[He] would. .wait his royal conveniency for payment. 

6. A convenient thing; =CONVENIENCE 7. 
+a. A convenient state or condition of matters ; 


an advantage. Odés. 

1638 Witkins New World 1. (1684) 8 Neither are there 
Seas, or Rivers, or any other conveniency for Habitation. 
a 1687 Perry Pol. Arith. i.(1691) 17 Wherefore to have the 
occasion of abounding in Seamen, is a vast Conveniency. 
171s DesacuLiers Fires Jutpr. 53 Another conveniency 
will be, that you will hinder the Smoak..from being beaten 
down into your Room. 1779 J. Moore View Soc. Fr. 
(1789) I. xi. 78 A stranger may fairly avail himself of every 
conveniency arising from their obliging manners. 

+b. with defining words connected by of. Odés. 

1660 Brount Boscobel 11. (1680) 24 [To] stay there some 
days before the conveniency of a transportation could be 
found. 1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 123 Wanting the conveniency 
of books to assist me in such an undertaking. 1749 FieLp- 
inG Tom FYones (1775) 194 This room wanted the conveniency 
of acloset. 1798 Pexnant //indoostan 1. 8 The Chinese 
merchants..got the conveniency of the river Ilak for part 
of their journey. 

ec. #/. Material arrangements or appliances ad- 
vantageous to life, personal comfort, ease of work, 


saving of trouble, etc. 

1712 Appison Sfect. No. 441 ? 3 The Blessings and Con- 
veniencies of Life. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 177 P 2, I 
furnished a large room with all conveniencies for study. 
1781 Gipson Decl, & F. 111. 202 The ancients were destitute 
of many of the conveniencies of life, which have been in- 
vented or improved by the progress of industry. : 

d. A particular convenient appliance or article ; 
a utensil; formerly, esp. a conveyance or vehicle ; 
= CONVENIENCE 7d. azch. 

1660 Trial Regic. 109 Having a conveniency out of my 
house into a Gallery. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. 
& Fas, (Camden) 16 For providing ships and con- 
veniencys to transport horses to Tanger. 1703 J. SAVAGE 
Lett. Antients liv. 138 Thy Helmet I believe thou wear'st.. 
for a conveniency to drink out of ina Tavern. 1717 Mrs. 
Centuivre Bold Stroke for Wife v.(D.', 1 remember thou 
didst come up in the leathern conveniency with me. 1725 
Lond. Gaz. No.6423/3 A large Diamond Ring, with another 
Conveniency set with Diamonds. 1756 Nucent G7. Tour 
IV. 36 The next thing is, to get you a conveniency to carry 
you abroad. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims i. 10 This 
magnificent hotel and conveniency we call Nature. 

e. transf. of a person. arch. 

1728-9 Mrs. Detany in Lif (1861) I. iii. 192, I did make 
a conveniency of him, for by his means I found my Lady 
Carteret. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 11. viil. (1876)191 The 
uninspired man certainly finds persons a conveniency in 
household matters. F 

+7. Means of living conveniently, a competence. 

@1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 155 He will leave a 
conveniency for his posterity if he can. 


Convenient (kgnvzniént), 2 and sé. [ad. L. 
convenntent-ent agreeing, consistent, accordant, 
fitting, suitable, becoming, pr. pple. of convenire 
to come together, meet, unite, agree, fit, suit, etc. 
(There was also an OF, conventent in 15-16th c.)] 

+1. Agreeing (in opinion) ; in accord, Obs. 


1485 Sc. Acts Fas, 11 (1814) 178 (Jam.) Sa that. .the 
princez that suld be the partj, be greable and convenient. 

+2. Accordant, congruous, consonant (fo). Ods. 

1526 Piler. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 45 b, Eche of these pe- 
ticions be conuenyent and agreeynge to some gyfte of y* 
holy goost. xssz Asp. HamiLton Catech. (1884) 3 To our 
office mair convenient and consonant. 1654 Burtou's Diary 


CONVENIENT. 


(1828) I. 55 It may seem not altogether so equitable and 
convenient to reason. 

+3. Agreeing with or consonant to the nature or 
character of; in accordance with; tn keeping with; 
befitting, becoming ‘/o or for a thing or person). 

¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xi. 230 It is convenyent to a god, 
to ete no mete. ¢1450 Crt. of Love 786 Her nose directed 
straight..With form and shape thereto convenient. 1538 
Srarkey England t, i. 8 The best kynd of lyfe and most 
convenyent to the nature of man. 1942 Upa.t £rasm. 
Afpoph. 144 Of apparet! and of demeanure nothyng comely 
ne conueniente for one that should bee a manne. 1631 
Weever Anc. Kun. Mon. 250 Interred in. .a place of Saint 
Maries Church convenient for so worthy 2 person. 

+b. Of befitting size or cxtcnt ; commensurate, 


proportionate (fo). Oés. 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 550 Hise proporcioneles con- 
uenientz ffor his equacions in euery thyng. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens v. xxiv. 581 The roote is long, and of a conve- 
nient thicknesse. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canzséus' Catech. 186 b, 
The rewarde of zxternal lyf conuenient to the merit. 1677 
Hare Pri. Orig. Man. 1. i, 3 Sutable at least in a con- 
venient degree to the worth of the Faculty. 

+4, Suitable, approprtate; a. /o or for a pur- 
pose, ctc. Obs. 

©1374 CHAucer Soeth. wt. xi,g7 Nature yeueth to every 
thing pat pat is conuenient tohym. 1548 Hatt Chron. 124 
A place moste mete and convenient for to abide battaill. 
1577 B. Gooce Jferesbach's Husb. w. (1586) 184b, Shut thein 
[bees] up with foode convenient for them. 1590 SHAKs. 
Mids, N. wu. 1, 2 Here's a maruaitous conuenient place for 
our rehearsall. 1611 Bipte Prov. xxx. 8 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 169 Pieces of Wood, of a Substance convenient 
to the light or heavy work they intendto Turn, 1790 ANNA 
M. Jounson Moumouth 1. 186 [A place] convenient to the 
purpose of holding our secret consultations. 


+b. Suitable to the conditions or circumstances ; 


befitting the case ; appropriate, proper, due. Oés. 
€ 1391 CHAUCcER Asfro/. tt. § 4 Wher-fore me semith con- 
venient..to make of it special declaracioun. 1450-1530 
Myrr. our Ladye 20 Sett in trew and convenyente termes, 
wythout erroure or darkenes. 1547 Acét 1 Edw. VJ, ¢. 3 
§ 16 To punish..with chaining, beating, or otherwise, as 
shall seeme to them conuenient. a@1593 H. Smitu Teri. 
(2866) II. 139 It was convenient Christ should visit sinners 
for their speedy conversion. 1653 Watton Augler so Put 
them into a convenient quantity of the best butter. 1670 Dk. 
Ricumonp in A/azvell’s Corr. Wks. 1872-5 11. 299, I thought 
convenient to advise you, that I intend to prosecute this 
businesse. 19703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 106 When the piece 
Q, is set to its convenient heighth. 1741 Westey IVks. 
(1830) I. 309 Many were destitute of convenient clothing. 
+c. Of time: Due, proper. Ods. 

1415 in York Afyst. Introd. (1885) 34 And that euery 

layer..be redy in his pagiaunt at convenyant time. 1549 
Larne Ploughers (Arb.) 20 So must he at all times con- 
venient preache diligentlie. z55z Asp. Hamitton Catech. 
(1884) 35, I sal gif yow rayne in tyme convenient. 

+5. Morally or ethically suitable or becoming ; 
proper. Obs. 

ax400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.)149 It is not convenient a 
man to be Ther women gon in lavtuaeee 1497 Br. Atcok 
Mons Perfect. D iijb, All other of theym lyved in a con- 
uenyent chastyte. 1511-2 Act 3 Hen. VITI, c. 23 § 5 It is 
not convenient nor standing with good and indifferent 
ordre that the said sir Robert sbuld be Auditour and Juge 
ofhymself. 1621 Biste Z£f/. v. 4 Neither filthinesse, nor 
foolish talking, nor iesting, which are not conuenient. 1684 
tr, Agrippa's Van. Artes xviii. 62 She sang and danc'd more 
exquisitely than was convenient for an honest woman. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver. iv. 56 And which is the convenient end, 
seems. .to be left to every man’s conscience. 

6. Personally suitable or well-adapted to one’s 
easy action or performance of functions; favourable 
to one’s comfort, easy condition, or the saving of 
trouble ; commodtous. (The current sense.) 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Take tberwith gret- 
ter acqueyntaunce at som other conuenyent tyme. 1535 
CoveRDALE /’s. Ixxiv. 2 When I maye get a convenient 
tyme I shall iudge accordinge vnto righte. 1548 Hatt 

Aron. 247 And so by conveniente jorneys came to the 
towne of Edenborough. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. 1. 258 
Delve of convenient Depth your thrashing Floor. 1721 Cod. 
Ree. Pennsylv. 111, 120 To come with all convenient speed. 
1732 BerKeLey Alcip/r.1.§ 1 A convenient house with a 
hundred acres of land. 1749 F. Situ Voy. Disc. N.-IW. 
Pass. 11. 277 It would be very ill convenient to his Men, to 
be out all Night in the Frost, upon a cold Beach. 1828 
Scott /. VW. Perth vii, A very convenient arrangement for 
mutual support. 1868 FREEMAN orm. Cong. (1876) LI. viii. 
203 It had once been convenient to forget, it was now equally 
convenient to remember. 

7. collog. and dial, a, Within easy rcach; eastly 
accessible ; ‘ handy ’. 

1848 THackeray Ian. Fair iii, Heretics used to be 
brought thither convenient for burning hard by. 

b. Conveniently near; near in place or time /o. 

(Ireland and U.S.) 

1849 Potk cited in Bartlett Dict. Amwr. 1865 Dublin 
Even. Alail Feb., It was convenient to five o'clock when I 
got home. 1880 Autrin: & Down Gloss., Convenient, 
near. ' His house is convenient tothe church’. 1883 Daily 
News 22 Jan. (Dublin Conspiracy’, At the College rail, 
convenient to Clarendon’s Riding School. 

S| Formerly often compared by -er, -es?. 

1644 Nye Guunery (1670) 37 If you find it more con- 
venienter to use the plumb line then the Index. 1669 
Strurmy Mariner's Mag. w. 201 Although it is the neerest 
way, it is not the convenientest way for Seamen. 1741 
Ricnarpson Paurela (1824) 1. i. 233 He will have larger 
panes of glass, and convenienter casements. 

B. sé. +1. 2? Agreement, accord. Odés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.u.x. (1495) 37 The joyn- 

ture and conuenyente of domes of god.  /6éf. vin. xxviii. 
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340 A body that is blysful and a nother that is not blysfull 
maye be togyders in the same stede and place wythout 
conuenyent. 

+ 2. p/. ? Proprietics ; formalities. Ods. 

1649 G. Daniet Trinarch., len. V, cecxlvii, A Prince is 
Synew-Shrunke, And Crampt, betwixt a Title, to keepe 
warme And Cold Convenients. 

+3. A mistress, concubtne. Oés. 

1676 Etnrrepce Alan of Mode im. iii, Dorimant’s Con- 
venient, Madam Loveit. 1688 Suapwert Sgr. Alsatia 
ue i, 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Concubines, 
Convenients, Cracks. : 

Conveniently ‘kpnvrniéntli), adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY%.] Ina convenient manner, in accordance 
with conventcnce. 

+1. Congruously, harmoniously. Oés. 

1398 Trevesa Barth. De P. R. it. x (1495) 37 Sadde setes 
ben conuenable and conuenyently joyned. 1477 Norton 
Ord. Alch, v. in Ashm. aa 59 Conjoyne your Elements 
. With all their Concords conveniently. 

2. In accordance, in harmony; tn accord with 
premises or facts, accordautly. sare. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. x1. xxxii, It shall hym prouffyt 
yf he wyll apply To doo therafter ful conveniently. 1530 
Rastett BA. Purgat. u. xii, The soule convenyently must 
be infynyte. 1827 C, Bripces E27. Ps, cxix. (1830) 184 
[God} acts conveniently with his own nature. 

+3. Kttttngly, suttably, appropriately. Ods. 

1447 Bokennam Seyntys (Roxb.) 8 Convenyently this 
virgyne gloryous May to a margaryte comparyd be. 1495 
Acts: Hen. V1/, c. 39 Revenues to maynteyn honorably 
and convenyently the astate of a Duke. 1596 SHaks. Merch. 
Vu. viii. 45 Such faire ostents of loue As shall conueniently 
become you there. 1653 Watton Angler 49 My Hostis 
.. is both cleanly and conveniently handsome. 1663 Ger- 
BIER Counsel 9 That tbe Staires may stand conveniently to 
the Stories. 

+4. With ethical or moral propriety. Oés. 

1568 Grarton Chrou. Il. 205 And they concluded, yt the 
king might conveniently ayde her with Golde and Sylver. 

5. In a way that affords ease or comfort, or ob- 
viates difficulty ; commodiously. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 62 With a Chimney, 
very properly and conveniently built. 1798 Soutney £cdog. 
i, A carriage road That sweeps conveniently from gate to 
gate. 1837 Hacram Hist. Lit. 1V. 11. § 4 ‘They could not 
conveniently be wanting. 1871 Ruskin A/unera P. Pref. 
(1880) 26, I have now, more conveniently, divided the whole 
into six chapters. 

b. Ina way that fits one’s purpose or desire. 

1685 Sttwwitncri. Orig. Brit. i. 47 So very conveniently 
fhe] finds him in Britain when St. Paul wrote his Epistle 
to the Romans. 

6. With personal ease, factlity, or comfort ; 
readily ; without trouble or difficulty. 

1509 Fisner Fun. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 
297 Vysytyng them as often as she conuenyently myght. 
1523 Fitzners. //usé. § 22 An housbande can not con- 
uenyentelye plowe bis lande, and lode out his dounge 
bothe vppon a daye, with one draughte of beastes. 1611 
Biste Alaré xiv. 11 He sought how he might conueniently 
betray him. 1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 69 Drink 
the Broth as soon as you can Conveniently. 1859 Mrs. 
Carryce Left, 111. 9 If you could conveniently bring a 
small bag of meal with you. 1875 Jowetr P/afo (ed. 2) 
Ill. 42 Sone lesser points may be more conveniently 
noticed in this place. 

+Conve‘nientness. 02s. 
betng convenient ; CONVENIENCE. 

1579 J. Joxes Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. iii. 6 Profitable... 
for commodiousnesse, conuenientnesse, and delightsomnesse. 
1583 GotpinG Calviu ou Deut, clxxxvi. 1158 Thus much 
concerning the conuenientnesse of the time. 

Convening (knvinin), v7. 56. [f. ConvENE 
v.+-InG1,] The actton of the vb. CoNvVENE; 
coming together, assembling, etc. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 376 The same practice of con- 
vening we find continued in the following years. a ad 

ght 


The quality of 


Locke Govt. u. xiii, Any delay of their convening mi 
endanger the public. 12795 Macneite Will & Jean u. xx. 
Aye at first at the conveening, Moralized on what was right. 


Conve'ning, ///. a. [-1nc 2.] That convenes. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 6/1 The poor-law doctor would 
report to the convening authority. 


|| Conveni'sse. Obs. [L. convénisse ‘to have 
agreed ’, perf. inf. of convenireto agree.] A docu- 
ment setting forth what certatn parttes have agreed 
upon ; an agreement, contract. 

1661 J. STEPHENS Procuratious 121 At the Dedication 
of which Oratory there was a Convenisse..between the 
Foundress and the Bishop. 

Convenor, var. of CoNVENER. 

Convent (kgnvént), 56. Forms: a. 3-7 co- 
vent, (3 kuuent), 5-6 covente, 5 couvent; 8B. 
6-convent. [ME. a. AF. covent, cuvenl, couvenl 
= OF. convent, mod.¥. cowvent = Pr. covent, Cat. 
couvent, Sp. and It, convento:—L. convent-um (u- 
stem) assembly, company, f. coszenire to come 
together, ConveNE. In OF. usually spelt convent, 
but already in 16th c¢. pronounced conven, to 
which the spelling was conformed in the Aca- 
demy’s Dict. after the first ed. In England on 
the contrary the lattntzed spelling convent was 
introduced ¢ 1550, and by ¢1650 superseded the 
M.E. form; the latter remains in Covent Garden. 
Cotgr. 1611 has ‘conven?, a coucnt’; mod.F. dic- 
ttonaries have couzert, a convent.] 

+1. An assemblage or gathering of persons; a 


CONVENT. 


number met together for some common purpose ; 
an assembly, meeting, convention, congregatton, 

a. @ 1300 Cursor M.18349(Cott.) pan cried dauid wit steuen 
strang..Pan ansuerd all bat clene couent. 1382 Wyctir 
Z's, \xiii, 3 [Ixiv. 2] Thou hast defendid me fro the couent 
of warieris. 1382 —- Yas, ii. 2 If ther shal entre in to 30ure 
couent, or gedering to gydere, a man, etc. 1484 Caxton 
Curiall 9 ‘The courte is a couente of peple that vnder 
fayntyse of comyn wele asseinble hemto-gydre. 1565 JEWEL 
Def. A pol, (1611) 27 As for your Councell of Trident, God 
wot, it was a silly Couent. 1625 Hr. Mountacu Ap. 
Cesar. i. 7 A classical Dictator amongst the Covent. 

B. 21534 tr. Pol. Verg. Lng. (list. 1. 47 Vhroughe the 
recours and convents of merchants. 1590 GREENE Jlourn. 
Garn, (1616) 21 The King, fearing some inan-slaughter 
would grow vpon these amorous conuents, and that Rosa- 
mond lhke a second Helena would cause the ruine of Thes- 
saly. 1652 GauLe A/agastrom. 352 In the convent of other 
witches. 1661 BrRamnuate Just Vind. ix. 247 We believe 
that Conuent of Trent to haue been..no lawful! Councel. 

+b. éransf. of things, Obs. 

1578 Banister /fist. Mau t. 16 As touchyng the convent 
of Veynes and Arteries, within the inner scope. .of the head. 

+2. A company; sfec. the company of the 
twelve apostles ; cf. 3 b. Ods. 

1426 AUDELAY Poeis 21 When he dyd wesche hem, And 
knelud lowly apon his knen to-fore his blessid covent. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 266 b, The poore vnierned 
fysshers, Peter, John, Andrewe, and James, and the resydue 
of y* holy couent. /ééd. 284 His couent the holy apostles. 
1548 Upatt, etc. £rasu, Par. John 105 b, Neuer one of 
his couente or felowship hath perished excepte one. 

3. A company of men or women living together 
in the discipline of a religious order and under onc 
supertor ; a body of monks, friars, or nuns formiug 
one local community. 

Often applied to the brethren or sisters exclusively of the 
superior. 

a. c1xz90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 71/25 Seint Wolston. .was 
imaked prior of pat hous..his Couent he wuste swypbe 
wel and to alle guodnesse hem drou3. c1300 St. Brandan 
267 Tho se3e hi come a fair covent, and a croice to- 
fore hem bere. ¢1386 Cuavcer Prioress’ T. 185 'Thab- 
bot with his couent hath sped him for to burie him ful 
fast. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xx. 210 Euery day, whan 
the covent of this Abbeye hath eten. 1513, BravsHaw | 
St. Werburge 1. 1514 Saynt Audry, than abbesse, toke her 
holy couent And mette the sayd kynge. 1613 Suaks. /en. 
VITL, Ww. ii. 19. 1636 Pryxnxe Remonustr. agst. Shipuoucy 
7 The Abbot without the Covent, the Master of the Colledge 
without the Fellowes, a 1659 CLEVELAND Rust, Rampant 
Wks. (1687) 466 This. .was the answer of the Covent. 

B. 1689 Burnet 7racts I. 36 He immediately called the 
Convent together. 

+b. A company of twelve (or, including the 
superior, thirteen) ‘reltgtous’ persons, whether 
constituttng a separate community or a seetton of 


a larger one. Oés. 

The number is believed to refer to the company of the 
Apostles with their Master (see sense 2', and was apparently 
of later introduction into conventual organization. Thorne 
(14th c.) says of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, ‘ Anno Domini 
mexlvi. iste Hugo reparavit antiquum numerum monach- 
orum istius monasterii, et erant 1x monachi professi preter 
abbatem, hoc est, quinque conventus in universo’ (Decem 
Scriptores 1652, col. 1807). 

¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 286/304 A frere prechur of boloygne 
.. hadde a couent of freres .. his twelf freres bi-fore him 
comen, him-seolf was be prettebe. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Sompn. 
T. 550 (Harl. MS.) And bring me xij freres wit 3¢ why For 
prettene is a couent as I gesse [so 4 texts: Ellesn. ¥ 
Lansd. For twelue is a Couent as I gessej. 1536 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 1. xxxv. 274 All... houses of religion .. whereof 
the number in any one house is or of late hath been less than 
a covent, that is to say, under 13 persons. 

4. An institution founded for the living togethcr 
ofa number cf ‘reltgtous’ persons, monks, friars, 
nuns, etc. 

a. a12z25 Ancr. R. 12 Pus hit isikuuent. 1362 Lancr. 
P. Pl. A. x1. 207 Ri3t so be religioun it roileb and steruib, 
Pat out of couent and cloistre coueiten tolibben. 153: Diad. 
on Laws Eng. \. xxxvii. (1638) 128 Abbies and Priortes, and 
other houses that have colledge and covent. 1665 J. WEBB 
Stone-Heng (1725) 95 The Covent of Charity of the Canons 
regular at Venice. 16979 //is¢t. Fetzer 2 He intreated the 
Fathers. .to Receive hin into their Covent. 

B. @ 1699 Lapy Hackett A wfobiog. (1875) 5 Goimmediately 
and putt hiinselfe ina Conventt. 1708 Swirt A dol. Chr.Whs. 
1755 11.1.9: Convents .. which are so many retreats for the 
speculative, the melancholy, the proud, the silent, the poll- 
tick, and the morose. 1865 .Wornsng Star 4 Aug., During 
the present week a second convent of nuns has been esta- 
blished in the suburbs of York. 1871 Morvey ! oftaire 
(1886) 196 Voltaire often compared the sysiem of life at 
Berlin..to thai of a convent, half miliary, half literary. 

||} b. As a translatton of Germ. Aloster, the 
name of some I_utheran ccclestastical corporations, 
retaintng the property and some features of the 
constitution of pre-Reformatton convents. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V1. 343 Tbe convent con- 
sists of a Lutheran abbot, a prior, and four conventuals. 

5. The building or set of butldings occupied by 
such a reltgious commuttity. 

a. 1528 Rov Rede me (Arb.) 82 Fryers. .in coventis whereas 
they 2re, Thycke mantels of fryse they weare. 1615 G. 
Saxpys Trav. 180 Virgins who neuer past the bounds of 
their Couents. 1641 Mitton A mrad. .(1851 217 The build- 
ing of Churches, Cloysters, and Covents. 

H. 1686 J. S[ERGEANT] /7ist. Menast. Conventions A vja, 
The places .. were called Monasteries, Convents, or Clois- 
ters. 1824 W.Irvinc 7. Trav. 11. 10, The white towers 
of a convent peeped out from among the thick mountain 
foliage. 185 Loxcr. Gold, Leg. 28 Out of his convent of 
gray stone.. Walked the Monk Felix. 
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6. In senses 4 and 5 the word is often popularly 
restricted to a convent of women, a nunnery, a 
convent of men being distinguished as a monastery ; 
but this is not warranted by historical usage. 

1795 TRUSLER Words esteemed Synonymous 11. 66 Cloister 
is a general term. .Convent is..a religious house for nuns, 
and monastery for monks or friars. 1814 STRATFORD DE 
RencuiFre in S. Lane-Poole Life (1888) I. 204 Tell, me 
whether I am right in suspecting that San Lucar is a 
convent, and not a monastery. 1844 Lincarp Axglo-Sax. 
CA, (1858) I. v. 196 No woman could obtain permission to 
come into the monastery of the men; none of the men to 
come into the convent of the women. 

7. Applied to a Buddhist or other non-Christian 
monastic institution: cf. MoNASTERY. 

1598 Haxtuyr Voy. 1. 115 Their Priests.. liue an hun- 
dreth or two hundreth of them together in one cloister or 
couent. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 532/1 Convents for priests, 
as well as nunneries, exist in all countries where Buddhism 
has been introduced. 

| 8. An administrative division of a province. 
Obs. rare.—'. [cf. med.L. conventus ‘ dtstrictus, 
dicecesis episcopi’ (Du Cange).] 

1658 UssHer Azm. v1. 594 Pontus .. being added to Gala- 


tia, and divided into eleven Convents, was called by the 
name of Bithynia. 

9. attrib. and Comb. (in senses 3-5), as convent- 
cell, -chanting, -crowned, -prayer, -roof, -seal; con- 
vent-bred a., edticated in a convent or nunnery ; 
+ convent-loaf, ? same as chapter-bread. 

1886 QO. Rev. Apr. 529 *Convent-bred demoiselles. 1814 
Scott Ld. of fsles vi. vi., The cheerless *convent-cell. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1857) 55 “Convent-chanting which the 
child Hears. 1847 DisrakELi Tancred ww. xii, The *convent- 
crowned height. 1856 R. A. VauGHAN Afysfics (1860) I. 
114 This *convent-founding, convent-ruling business. 1530 
PatsoGr. 210/1 *Covent lofe, #zche [Coter., Afiche..a fine 
Manchet, or, particularly, that kind of Manchet which is 
otherwise tearmed, Pain de chapitre}. 1842 TENNYSON 
St. Agnes’ Eve x Deep on the *convent-roof the snows Are 
sparkling to the moon. /éid.5 The shadows of the “con- 
vent-towers. 1538-9 /ustruct. Hen, VIII Visit. Afonast. 
(1886) 14 Whether the *Covent-seal of this House be surely 
and safely kept. 

+ Convent (kgnvent), v. Ods. exc. Hist. [f. 
L. convent- ppl. stem of conveni-re to come to- 
gether, CoNVENE: cf. prevent.] 

1. zntr. To come together, assemble, meet ; 
= CONVENE 1 ; to enter into a convention. 

1544 in Tytler H/zst. Scot. (1864) II. 402 The lords con- 
vented in the fratre of the said graie ffreers. 1563-87 Foxe 
A. & Af. (1596) 48/1 Unneth the Christians could safelie con- 
uent in their owne houses. /édéd. 144/1 Crescentius with 
the people and clergie conventing against the said Gregorie, 
set up John the 18th. 1602 Warner 4/d, Eng, 1x. lili. 
(1611) 239 And each one to a divers Sect conuents. 1610 
Guitum Heraldry ii. xxv. (1611) 180 Many Beasts did 
often conuent together at some Riuer to drinke. a 1657 
R, Lovepay Let#. (1663: 50 The Trees convented to chuse 
them a King. 

2. trans. To cause to come together; to as- 
semble (persons or a body); = CONVENE 3. 

1568 Grarton Chron. 11. 56 The king .. conventyng hys 
nobles and Clarkes together. 1607 SHaxs. Cov. 11. il. 59. 
¢1611 CHAPMAN /Zzad 11, 8 Command him to convent His 
whole host arm’d before these towers. 1643 PRYNNE Sov. 
Power Pari, 1, (ed. 2) 12 How the Parliament shall be 
summoned and convented by the Lords, Commons, and 
great Officers of the Realme themselves. 

3. To cause (persons) to come or appear ; to call 
to a meeting or interview, to summon. 

1540-1 Exyor fiage Gov. (1556) 157 For that cause onely 
{he] had often times convented him whan he repayred into 
that country. 1606 Hottanp Sveton. 5 He convented Q. 
Catullus before the body of the people to receive their order. 
1625 Be. Mountacu A/J. Caesar. 24, 1 must yet convent 
your honesty somewhat further. @1659 Ossorn &ss. i. 
(1673) 553 The King..upon his arrival convented the Boy. 

b. spec. To summon éefore a judge or tribunal, 
for trial or examination. 

1514 FirzHers. Fust, Peas (1538) 139b, The .. partie 
greved may convent the partie so offendinge before his 
ordinarie or other judge. 1583 StusBEs Azat, Abus. u. 17 
The great daye of the Lorde, when all flesh shall be con- 
uented before the tribunall seate of God. 1649 PryNNe 
Demurrer 37 A certain English Knight decreed to convent 
a Jew... before the Judges. 1718 Br. Hutcuinson Witch. 
craft xv.({1720) 241 She was convented before Mr. Wotton. 

ce. With the judge or tribunal understood: To 
summon, to cite; to summon ona charge of. 

1548 Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 13 § 13 The Party .. may and 
shall be convented and sued in the King’s Ecclesiastical 
Court. 1581 J. Bett f/addon's Answ. Osor. 295 b, The 
Emperour is convented of heresie. 1621 Ersinc Dedates 
Ho. Lords (Camden) 66 The Commons have convented 
Flood, examyned him, and sentenced him. 1876 Ban- 
crort //ist, U. S. 1V. |. 275 Meantime, the owner and 
master of the ship were convented, and forced to promise 
not to land the tea. 

+4. ? To agree or covenant to give : cf. conven- 
tion, and covenant. Obs. 

1587 in Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 145 Whereas I con- 
vented in mariage with my doughter Meryall the some of 
good.» whereof my sonne-in-lawe William Wycliffe, hir hus- 

and, hath allready receved 200/, 

“| 5. In the following taken by some to mean 
‘To be convenient, fit, suit’ (= CONVENE 6); but 


sense 3 ‘Tosummon, call together’, is possible. Ods. 

r6or Suaks. wed. A’. v. i. 391 When that is knowne, and 
golden time conuents A solemne Combination shall be made 
Of our deere soules. 
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+ Conventer, co‘venter. Ods. [f. covent, 
CONVENT +-ER1.] One who lives in a convent. 

1671 H. M. tr. Collog. Erasm. 501 What shall we say then 
of so many Monasteries of Coventers, who have money, 
who drink, play at dice, etc. 

Conve‘ntical, 2. rare. 
[f. L. convent-us + -10 + -AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a convent, conventual. 
‘Conventical prior: the same as an abbot’ 
(Ogilvie). 

1765 STERNE Tr. Shandy vu. xxi, The gardener .. had 
mortgaged a month of his conventical wages in a borachio 
or leathern cask of wine. 1784 Unfort. Sensibility 11. 107 
If hereafter I should resolve upon a conventicle life. 

2. Of or pertaining to a conventicle. 

1872 J. H. Newman Disc. §& Arguments 257 Sir Robert 
[Peel] breaks out into almost conventical eloquence. 

Hence Conve-ntically adv. 

1840 New Monthly Afag. LX. 321, ‘1 was reading my 
blessed bible’... said Tim, looking conventically. 

Conventicle (kgnventik’l). Also 4-5 -icule. 
[ad. L. conventicul-2m assembly, meeting, asso- 
ciation, also place of assembly; in form dim. of 
conventus assembly, meeting, but not having in 
cl. L. any diminutive or depreciatory sense. 

It was applied, app. by the Roman Christians themselves, 
to their meeting-houses, or places of worship, and is soused 
in the edict of Galerius, A.D. 311, permitting them to be re- 
built. In med.L. the word hegan to receive a derisive or 
contemptuous, and hence bad sense; according to Du 
Cange ‘de hzreticis proprie dicitur’. The 4th Council of 
Cartbage has ‘ conventicula hereticorum non ecclesia sed 
conciliabula appellantur’ (Du Cange), where, however, the 
word itself is merely =‘ assembly’, or ‘little assembly’ ; but 
assemblies of separatists, heretics, or reformers, being 
usually small and private, in comparison with the great 
public assemblies of the popular church, were naturally 
designated by the diminutive form, which gradually acquired 
from this association an unfavourable connotation. In 
English, the word has been used in the good or neutral 
sense received from ancient Latin; also, in the opprobrious 
sense in reference to private or clandestine meetings, first of 
a civil or political, and afterwards of a religious character. 
Although the ecclesiastical application arose directly out of 
the political, and was never tboroughly distinct from it in 
English Law, it was in common use largely affected also by 
the medizval association with meetings of sectaries or 
heretics. Cf. F. conventicule, 16th c. in Littré, ‘ prohibition 
des conventicules [pour le protestantisme]’. In all the 
early verse quotations, from Shakspere, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Daniel, Crowne, Butler, Dryden, etc., it is ac- 
cented co:nventi-cle or conventi‘cle (riming in Hudibras 
Ul. il. 1388 with ‘stickle’); Bailey’s folio, 1730-6, accents 
conventicle; and Cowper, Task u. 437, originally wrote 
‘the nasal twang, At co‘nventi:cle beard’, but altered it in 
ed. 3 (1787) to ‘ Heard at convernticle’.] 

iG A meeting secular or religious. 

+1. An assembly, a meeting; esp. a regular 
meeting of any society, corporation, body, or order 
of men. Oés. [L. conventus and conventiculum.] 

1382 Wyc ir /s. xv[i]. 4, I shal not gadere to gidere the 
conventiculis [1388 e#hir litle couentis] of hem of blodis 
[Vulg. conventicula eorum de sanguintbus, after LXX 
avvaywyas]. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 149 Pis 
William .. made openliche conventicles and counsailes and 
gadrynge of men. «1483 Liber Niger in Housch. Ord. 49 
Item [fhe Deane of the Chappell] ought every Friday to 
kepe a conventicle with them all [chanters, etc.] and there 
to reherse the fautes. 1548 UpALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, 
x. 63 Will plucke you as yll doers into theyr counsels and 
conuentycles [ver. 17, év tats cuvaywyats], 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. WW. 75 He caused a convocation of Bishops to be 
holden at Westmynster...In which conventicle, then being 
present all tbe Bisboppes and Abbottes. 1590 GREENE Vever 
too late Wks. 1882 VIII. 161 He [the Mayor] called a Con- 
uenticle of his Brethren. 1611 Sperp 7heat. Gt. Brit. u. 
(1614) 4/1 What could not be there decided, was referred to 
a societie or conventicle of greater jurisdiction. a@ 1619 
Beaum. & Fi. Kut. Afalta 1. iii, To you, and all this 
famous conventicle, Let me with modesty refuse acceptance 
Of this high order. 1637-so Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 392 
Not by a..Conventicle of hishops and doctors. 

+b. The action of assembling, assembly. Ods. 

1589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie 1. xiii. (Arb.) 46 They had 
yet no large halles or places of conuenticle. 

+2. A little assembly, a meeting of a private 
character. Ods. 

1613 R. C. Zable Alph. (ed. 3) Conuenticle, a little as- 
sembly. 1649 Jer. Tavior Gt Exemp, Pref. » 34 The 
societies of Christians growing up from Conventicles to 
Assemblies. .little by little turned the Common-wealth into 
aChurch. 1655 Futter CA. Hist. 1x. iii, § 4 No disgrace 
is imported in the notation of the word Conventicle, sound- 
ing nothing else bet a small Convention... However Custome 
(the sole mint-master of currant words) hath took of Con- 
venticles from signifying a small number, to denote the 
meeting of such (how many soever) in a clandestine way, 
contrary to the commands of the present lawfull Authority. 
tae ueuNe Glossogr., Conventicle, a little or private As- 
sembly. 

+3. A meeting or assembly of a clandestine, 
irregular, or illegal character, or considered to 
have sinister purpose or tendency. (ds. 

In many of the quotations conventicle is associated with 
other terms, as congregation, gathering, assembly, the un- 
favourable sense being conveyed by the context ; but it is 
evident that the term came to be considered as specially 
fitted to express disapprobation. (Cf. sense 2, quot. 1655.) 

(Cf. Edict Fohn I. of France (1316) II. Ordin, p. 63 (Du 
Cange) Colligationes aut conventiculas factas aut initas in 
castro.] 1383 in Riley A/em. Lond. 480 That no man make 
none congregaciouns, conventicules, ne assembles of poeple. 
¢1400 Afol, Loli. 50 Foul spechis .. or conuenticlis pur- 
posing iuel, as peft or manslawt, or swilk ober. [1422 Act 


Also erron. -ticle. 


CONVENTICLE. 


1 Hen. VI, c. 3 Pur tant ge diverses homicides murdres 
rapes roheries & autres felonies riotes conventicles & 
malefaitz jatarde ount estez faitz en diverses countees 
dEngleterre par gentz neez en Irlande.] ¢ 1438 Hen. V1. in 
Halliw. Royal Lett, 118 Not suffering privy gatherings, or 
conventicles to be had or made by night or by day there- 
about. 1494 Fasyan Chvox. vu. 350 Dyuers conuenticulis 
and gaderynges were made of the cytezeyns and other, that 
robbyd in dyuers places of tlie cytie and dyd moche harme. 
1s1z Act 4 Hen. VITf, c. 14 Preamb., Confederycies, 
rlotys, routys, conventicles, unlawfull lyeng in wayte. 
1548 Hatt Chron. 176 The erles of Marche and Warwicke 
..had knowledge of all these doynges, and secrete con- 
venticles. 1581 LAMBARDE Zzren. u. v. (1588) 183. 1593 
Suaxs. 2 Hen. VT, 1. i. 166, 1, all of you haue Iay'd your 
heads together, My selfe had notice uf your Conuenticles, 
And all to make away my guiltlesse Life. 1616 Buttoxar, 
Conuenticle, a little assembly, most commonly for an ill 
purpose. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl., App. 26 The 
Commons ..drew them to Conventicles and Companies. 
a1718 Penn Wks, 1726 1. 465 Conventicle is a diminutive 
private Assembly, designing and contriving Evil to par- 
ticular Persons, or the Government in general. 


4. A religtous meeting or assembly of a private, 
clandestine, or illegal kind; a meeting for the exer- 
cise of religion otherwise than as sanctioned by 


the law. 

In the statutes of Henry IV and V, not distinct from sense 
33 the special sense begins under Henry VIII. 

[1g00-1 Act 2 Hen. IV, c. 15 De hujusmodi secta ne- 
fandisque doctrinis & opinionibus conventiculas & confede- 
rationes illicitas faciunt scolastenent & exercent. 1414 Act 
2 Hen. V, Stat. 1. c. 7 Denquerer de toutz yceux qi 
teignent ascuns errours ou heresies come lollardes..si bien 
de lour sermons come de lour escoles conventicles congre- 
gations & confederacies.] 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 223 b, He sente a flode after her, by the whiche is vn- 
derstanded the conuentycle of heretykes. 1550 RiDLey in 
E, Cardwell Axx. Reformed Ch. Eng. (1844) I. 9x Whether 
any of the Anabaptists’ sect, or other, use notoriously any 
unlawful or private conventicles.. separating themselves 
from the rest of the parish? 1579 FuLKE Confut. Sanders 
586 The Nouatians kept conuenticles from the Catholiks. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Unity in Redig.(Arb.) 425 When some 
Men seeke Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes, and 
otbers, in an Outward Face ofa Church. 1638 Cuitiinew. 
Relig. Prot. 1. vii. § 27. 401 Yet are not to be sought for in 
the Conventicle of Papists. 1656 EvELVvN Diary 3 Aug., I 
went to London to receive the B. Sacrament, the first time 
the Church of England was reduced to a chamber and con- 
venticle, so sharp was the persecution. 1676 W. Husparp 
Happiness of People 40 The Conventicles or meetings of 
the Arrians. 1750 CuesterF. Le?t. 111.9 You.. preferred 
the established Italian assemblies to the English conventicles 
set up against them by dissenting English ladies, 1781 
Gisson Decl. & F. 111. 25 The rigorous prohibition of con- 
venticles .. in which the [Arian] heretics could assemble 
with the intention of worshipping. 1827 HaAtLam Const. 
Hist. (1876) 11. xi. 316 [Under Cromwell] episcopalian con- 
venticles were openly kept in London, 1872 SruRGEON 
Treas. Dav, Ps. \xxiv. 8 One object of persecutors has 
always been to put an end to all conventicles, as they have 
called them. 


b. sfec. in Eng. Hist. A meeting of (Protes- 
tant) Nonconformists or Dissenters from the 
Church of England for religious worshtp, during 
the period when such meetings were prohibited 
by the law. 


‘This specific application gradually became distinct after 
1593, and may be said to have been recognized by the 
‘Conventicle Act’ of 1664; for although the word there 
occurs in constant conjunction with assembly and meeting, 
and always with qualification, it was entitled ‘An Act to 
prevent and suppress seditious conventicles ’, by which title 
it is cited in the Act of Toleration of 1689. The application 
to Nonconformist worship after its legalization or ‘establish- 
ment’ in 1689, and esp. after the repeal of the Conventicle 
Act in 1812, comes, according to circumstances, from a 
historical survival of the idea of illegality or from a living 
idea of schism or heresy. 

1593 Act 35 Eliz. c.1. To.. be present at any unlawful 
Assemblies, Conventicles or Meetings, under Colour or 
Pretence of any Exercise of Religion. 1631 //igh Comzis- 
sion Cases (Camden) 200 Mr. Viccars preacheth at Stamford 
and blesseth some and curseth others that doe not frequent 
his conventicles. 1663 Pepvs Diary 27 May, The first [bill] 
..is, he [Roger Pepys] says, too devilish a severe act against 
conventicles. 1664 Act 16 Chas. II, c. 4 (Conventicle Act) 
Any Assembly Conventicle or Meeting under colour or 
pretence of any Exercise of Religion in other manner than 
is allowed by the Liturgy or practise of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1664 Pepys Déavy 7 Aug., Came by several poor 
creatures carried by constables, for being at a conventicle. 
1678 Butter //ud. ui. ii. 1388 Take all religions in, and 
stickle From Conclave down to Conventicle. 1682 DryDEN 
Medal 284 A Conventicle of gloomy sullen Saints. 1711 
Act 10 Anne c. 6 (Occasional Conformity Act) Present at 
any Conventicle Assembly or Meeting. .for the Exercise of 
Religion in other Manner than according to the Liturgy 
and Practice of the Church of England .. atwhich Conven- 
ticle Assembly or Meeting there shall be Ten Persons or 
more assembled together over and besides those of the 
same Houshold. 1711 Appison Sfecé. No. 127 ? 7, I wish 
it may not drive many ordinary Women into Meetings and 
Conventicles. 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) I. iv. 185 
When..even those who voluntarily renounced the temporal 
advantages of the establishment were hunted from their 
private conventicles. 1878 Lecky Eg. in 18/4 C. II. v. 39 
it was made a capital offence to preach in any conventicle, 


ce. In Sc. Hist. more especially associated with 
the field preaching (/teld-conventicles) of the 
Presbyterian ministers during the reigns of Charles 
IIand James II, which was often attended by large 
numbers of armed men (armed conventicles), 


1667 in Wodrow Hist. Ch. Scotd. (1721) I. 1. v. 319 Upon 
Notice of any numerous Conventicle .. you shall do your 


CONVENTICLE. 


utmost endeavour to seize the Minister. 1678 Let. 6 Aug. 
in J. Dodds Sc. Covenanters vii, On Sunday last there was 
a conventicle in the west country in Carrick that the like 
bath not been seen in Scotland, for there were, as is said, 
above 600 well-appointed men in arms, and above 7ooo 
common people. 41715 Burnet Oz Time I. 11, 506 House 
conventicles, crowded without the doors, or at the windows, 
were to be reckoned and punished as field conventicles. 
1828 Scotr Jales Grand/, Ser. 1. (1841) 1. 223 The custom 
of holding field conventicles was adopted. /és¢., The num- 
ber of armed conventicles increased. 1888 M. Monrrrs 
Claverhouse vi, 106 News. .of an unusually large and well- 
armed conventicle to be held at Blacklock [in 1684}. 

transf. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 1o Wizards and 
Witches have sometimes their field Conventicles. 

+ 5. Applied controversially or opprobriously, to 
any assembly of which the public or regular 


character is dented: a ‘hole-and-corner’ meet- 
Ing. 

1626 Bernarp /sle of Afan (ed. 10) 259 Wee have long 
desired a Free Generall Councill, but not a gathering to- 
gether like the lewd Conventicle of Trent. 1635 Pacitr 
Christianogr. 1. iii. (1636) 130 Against this assembly Francis 
the French King protested and helde it but for a private 
Conventicle. 1682 G. TorHam Rome's Trad. 216 Things 
look now with another face than they did before the Con- 
venticle of Trent. : . 

II. A place of mecting or assembling. 


6. gen. Also fig. rare. 

1596 Edward ///, u. i, In the summer arbour sit by me, 
Make it our council-house, or cabinet; Since green our 
thoughts, green be the conventicle. 1865 Masson Kec. Brit. 
Philes. ii. 33 On this ground of Consciousness .. as the re- 
pository, storehouse, or conventicle of all knowledge. 

+7. Used to render L. conventiceelum applied to 
the early Christtan places of worship in Rome. Ods. 

[3xx Adict of Galerins in Lactantius De Morte Persec. 
xxxiv, Promptissimam in his quoque indulgentiam nostram 
credidimus porrigendam, ut denuo sint christiani, et conven- 
ticula sua componant. See also géidé, v. 13. 10, xxxvi. § 3.] 
1563 Homilies u. Idolatry wm. (1859) 255 In Maximinian 
ana Constantius the Emperors’ proclamation the places 
where Christians resorted to pablic prayer were called 
‘Conventicles’. ; 

8. A nonconformist or dissenting meeting-house. 
Hence put for nonconformity as a system or prac- 
tice. (Now rhetorical or opprobrions.) 

1550 Bate Afoé. 118 Every where appoynted they howses 
of prayer .. called conventycles or places of assembly for 
sober honest men and not for prestes and nunnes. 1682 
Drvyven JWelal Ep. to Whigs, I hear the conventicle is 
shut up. 1688-9 Luzancy in Pepys Diary 6 Corr. (1879) 
VI. 164 A conventicle set up here since this unhappy Liberty 
ofConscience. 1793 Copper-Plate Mag. No. 22 Though five 
only of the parishes have churches, there are six conventicles, 
or meeting-houses, 1830 D'Israetit Chas. /, III. xi. 229 
These new levellers would have converted a cathedral into 
aconventicle. 1845 Bricut Sf. /red. 16 Apr., Not through 
the portals of the cathedrals and the parish churches but 
from the conventicles. 1891 Axti-Facobin 21 Mar. 182/2 
His intellectual faculties, when not engaged in the mill or 
the counting-house, have free course in the conventicle. 

+9. A small convent. Ods. (Cf. conventicula 
monachorum, A.D. 962 in Du Cange.] 

1sso Acts Privy Counctl Eng. (1891) 111.73 All monasteries 
and religiouse houses, and all conventicles and conventes of 
monkes, freeres, nonnes..and other persons called religiouse. 
1603 Adu, Don Sebastian in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) II. 406 A 
gentleman of Venice. .came to the town to the conventicles 
of St. Francis..where the King lay concealed. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as conventicle preacher, 
etc. Conventicle Acts, the acts 16 Chas. II, 
c. 4 and 22 Chas. II, c. § ‘to prevent and suppress 
seditious Conventicles ’. 

a 1631 Donne Serms, viii. (1839) I. 77 All true purification 
isin the light : corner purity, clandestine purity, leariventicie 
Purity is not purity. 18z0 Soutuey Life Wesley I. 536 
His friends advised that an application should be made to 
Parliament for the repeal of the Conventicle Act. 1837 
Hist, Eng. (Lardner) V11. ii. 39 footn., The English pro- 
testantism which inspired the conventicle act has little right 
to reproach French popery with intolerance and persecution. 
fbid, V1I. x. 360 That the conventicle preacher should be 
hunted down. 1884 Statutes Index (ed.9) 234 Conventicles 
Act (repealed by 52 Geo. 3. c. 155. S. 1). 

Conve'nticle, wv. [f. prec. sb. Formerly ac- 
cented cotnvenliicle.] 

+1. trans. To form (persons) into a conventicle 
or irregular assembly, to band together. Ods. 

1597-1602 IV. Riding Sessions Rotls (Yorks. Archzol. 
A ssoc.)76 Uprore of people. .raised and conventicled within 
the saide towne. 

+2. To convert (a place) into a conventicle. Odés. 

1683 O. U. Par. Ch. No Conventicles 34 ‘Their little Vari- 
ations about Modes .. will not be of validity to conventicle 
or disconventicle Parochial Churches. 

3. inxfr. To meet In a conventicle; to bold or 
frequent conventicles. 

1659 Futcer App. Jy. /unoc. (1840) 343 If factious people 
shculd, in peaceable times, against lawful authority, con- 
venticle in a barn or stable. 1670 MarRveLL Co#r, cxxxvii. 
Wks. 1872-5, II. 307 That one Fox, a teacher of some 
fanatical! people in Wiltshire, did conyenticle there. 1680 
G. Hicxes Spirit of Popery 69 They [the Scotch] began to 
Conventicle in. .formidable numbers. .in the Fields. 

+ Conventiclee'r. Oés. [f. ConvenTicLr sé. 

+-EER.] A variant of CoNVENTICLER. 

1647 New Queres to Prelates 6 Whether if the Apostles 
were now in England .. our Lord Prelates would not.. fine 
and imprison them for Convinticleers. 1716 M. Davies 
Athen, Brit. 11. 302 The surly Conventicleer. /bid. 303 He 
would help him to hunt the Conventicleer into his own 
narrow boundaries. 
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Conventicler (kgnventikla1). [f. Conven- 
TICLE +-ER!.] An attendant or frequenter of con- 
venticles ; opprobriously, a separatist, schismatic. 

1590 GREENWoop Collect. Sclaund. Art, Aij b, Publishing 
them .. Anabaptists .. Donatists, Conuenticlers. a 1680 
Butter Kem, (1759) 1. 181 Who us’d to shave the Grandees 
of their Sticklers, And crop the Worthies of their Conven- 
ticlers. 168: Yrial S. Colledge 96 Ue always went to 
Church, was no Conventicler. 1685 Everyn Diary 10 May, 
Those late desperate Field-Conventiclers who had done such 
unheard-of assassinations. 1774 PENNANT Yoxrs Scot. (1790) 
117 Here I found my good old mother Church become a 
mere conventicler. 1862 M. Napier Life V'ct. Dundee Ii, 
212 A glorification of these very Conventiclers. 

Conve-nticling, v4/. sd. [f. ConvENTICLE z. 
+-1nG1,.] The forming of, meeting in, or fre- 
quenting conventicles. Also a¢t71b. 

1626 Bernarp /sle of Man (ed. 10) 17 Ready tosend the 
Hueand Cry. .against privie Schismaticall conventicling and 
unlawfull meeting. 1648 J. Beaumont /’syche xvt. Tees, 
(R.’}, The fond schismatick and heretick fry Flatter their 
conventicling cells in vain. 1717 De For AZem. Ch. Scot. 1. 
64 Beside his Sentence for Conventicling, as they called it. 

Conve'nticling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG®.] 
Forming or frequenting conventtcles. 

1683 Lond. Gaz. No. 1856/4 Fanatick Conventicling Trai- 
tors. cas Burnet Own Tinie (1823) IL. 11. 133 Those 
conventicling people were become very giddy and furious. 


Conventi‘cular, a. rare. [f. L. conventiczl- 
um CONVENTICLE + -AR.] Of the nature of, or 


belonging to, a conventicle. 

1847 Eng. Rev. No. 11. 33 All possible varieties of con- 
venticular meetings. 1864 Sat. Kev. 271/1 You can, by an 
infallible diagnosis, detect the conventicular Gothic. 


+ Conventi‘culist. Ods. [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 
= CONVENTICLER, 

1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 8 An enimy of straglers and 
secteryes..for which he is hated by tbe conventiculists. 

+ Conve'nting, vé/. sb. Obs. [f. Convent z. 
+-1nG1.] The action of the vb. Convent; a. 
Assembling; b. Summoning. 

1533 More 4fod. xl. Wks. 907/2 The conuenting of here- 
tikes ex officio. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 1. vi. 29 Which 
is meant either of his judiciall conventing him, or, etc. 
«1619 Beaum. & Fi, Aut. Malta 1. iii, Our next occasion 
of conventing Are these two gentlemen. 

Convention (kgnvenfan). [a. F. convention, 
or ad. L. convention-em meeting, assembly, cove- 
nant, n. of action f. convenire to come together. ] 

I. The action of convening. 

+1. The action of coming together, meeting, or 
assembling. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Exeydos xiv. 50 But Iuno .. wolde speke to 
tbe goddesse Venus for todoo conuencyon of Eneas wyth the 
sayd Dydo. 1572 Forrest (heophilns 1129 in Angta VU, 
We..haue at this season cawsed this convention. 1631 
Weever Anc, Fun, Mon. 543 Diuers Princes .. haue often 
made their residence in this Towne .. but now for want of 
that general! conuention, the Castle ..is greatly decayed. 
1641- Evetyn JMenz, (1857) I. 25 In this place of convention 
of merchants from all parts of the world. 1782 V. Knox 
Ess. (1819) 1. xlii. 239 An audience whose convention in a 
church is a proof that they already believe it. 

2. The action of summoning an assembly. 

1647 CLARENDON f/7st. Reb, 11.(1843) 53/1 In this interval, 
between the sealing the writs and the convention of the 
parliament, the lord keeper Coventry died. 1861 STANLEY 
East. Ch. v. (1869) 181 The settlement of the general con- 
troversies which gave occasion to the Council's convention. 
1863 H. Cox /xsért.1. iii. 14 Thenceforth the Convention of 
Parliament, when the Crown required aids, became fre- 
quent. F 2 

+3. The action of summoning before a judge or 


other person in authority. Ods. 

ax600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. iv. § 2 Transgressors were 
not from the time of their first convention capable of the 
holy inysteries. 1609 Skene Keg. Waj. 88 The like proces 
sould be keiped, and observed in the breive of convention ; 
quhereof this is the forme. 1619 Brent tr. Sarfi’s List, 
Counc, Trent (1676) 332 Convention before the Ordinary, in 
criminal and mixt causes. 1726 AyLirre Parerg. 274 They 
are demanded or sued for by Convention, that is to say by 
convening, and commencing a suit against, the Party. 

b. In the University of Cambridge, the ‘con- 
vening’ of a student before thc college authorities. 
(Not an official term.) 

1811 Byron Hints from [lorace 231 Fines, tutors, tasks, 
conventions threat in vain, 

4. An assembly or gathering of persons for some 
common object; esp. a formal assembly met for 
deliberation or legislation on important matters, 
ecclesiastical, political, or social. 

1g52 Lynpesay Afonarche 4471 For Christ, in his last 
conuentioun, The day of his Ascentioun, Tyll his Disciplis 
gaifcommand. 1581 LamBarpe Ziren. un. v. (1588) 183 All 
these conuentions may be without any apparent shew of 
Assemblie against the Peace. 1627-77 Fevtuam Xesolzes 
1. vill. ro Not in the ear of a popular convention. 1649 JER. 
Taytor Gr. Exentp. ii. §9 Conventions for prayer. 1651 
Hospes Govt. & Soc. vi. § 17. 103 If that suffice not, they 
may call a new convention of estates, 1712 PARNELL 
Spect. No, 460 ? 10 The Propriety of their [the Mahome- 
tans] Demeanour in the Conventions of their erroneous 
Worship. 1777 Watson PAtlip [1 (1839) 109 The prince of 
Orange proposed in the council, that .. she should summon 
a convention of the States. 18§5 Mitman Lat. Chr. (1864) 
1. u. i. 107 Councils were only occasional diets, or general 
conventions, not a standing representative Senate of Chris- 
tendom., 1886 Moriey Expans. Eng. Crit. Misc. 111. 293 
When a colonial convention presses the diplomacy of the 
mother-country and prompts its foreign policy. 


CONVENTION. 


5. spec. a. Eng. Hist. Applied to certain ex- 
traordinary assemblics of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, without the summons of the Sovereign ; viz. 
that of 1660, which restored Charles II, and that 
of 1688, which declared the throne abdicated by 
James Il. Hence convention parliament, a pariia- 
ment constituted of such a convention. 

1660 7'rial Regic. 52 Vhat none of us do own that Con. 
vention, whatsoever it be, to Le the Parliament of England. 
3688 Evetyn Diary 26 Dec., ‘Till a Convention of Lords 
and Commons should meete in full body. 1689 /éAd. 15 
Jan., The greate Convention being assembled the day be- 
fore .. resolved that K. James .. had by demise abdicated 
hiinself. /6¢é. 19 July, The Convention (or Parliament as 
some call’d it) sitting. 1827 Hattam Const. (27st. (1876/11. 
xi. 323 Charles now dissolved the convention parlianient. 
1874 GREEN Short /ist. ix. vili. 675 In 1689, the Convention 
declared itself a Parliament. 

b. In Scotland: Comwvention of estates (ilist.,: 
a meeting of the Estates of the kingdom of Scot- 
land (before the Union), upon any special occasion 
or emergency, without the formal summons whieh 
was required for a regular parliament. Covvez- 
tton of royal burghs: a yearly meeting of com- 
missioners from the royal burghs held in I:dinburgh. 

1572 Sempill Ballates (1872) 149 Becaus I hard of ane 
Conuention Now to be maid for this dissentioun That is 
into this land. 1689 CLavernouse in M. Morris Life ix. 
(1888) 163 While I attended the Convention at Edinburgh. 
1689 Batcarres in M. Morris Claverhouse ix.(1888) 158 To 
leave Edinburgh and to call a Convention of Estates at 
Stirling. 1759 Ropertson //ist. Scot, 1. i. 195 Another 
convention of estates was held in May. 1802 Scotr Sovg, 
‘Bonnie Dundée’ i, Vo the Lords of Convention ‘twas 
Claver’se who spoke. 1873 M. MacAriunur //ist, Scot. vii. 
154 A deputation .. was sent to him [Will. of Orange], to 
pray him to call a Convention of the Estates, /6:d., The 
Convention then turned itself into a Parliament. 1876 Jas. 
Grant Burgh Sch, Scot. u. xiii. 363 The collective wisdom 
and learning of Scotland, including Parliament, privy 
council, convention of royal burghs, and the ministry of 
Edinburgh. 

e. U. S. An assembly of dclegates or represen- 
tatives for some special or occasional purpose. 

(a.) In a general sense (see 4): applied to several assem- 
blies of historic note, as the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers of Massachusetts organized early in the 1&th c. ; 
the Albany Convention of 1754, the first movement of the 
colonies towards concerted action; the American Conven- 
tion of Abolitionists, founded in 1793; the Hartford Con- 
vention of 1814, with a view to the possible division of the 
Union; etc. Yornt convention: the meeting in one body 
of both branches of Congress or of a State legislature. 

(6.) In Law, A body censtituted by statute to represent 
the people in their primary relations, and in some sense out- 
side of the constitution, as ey. for the framing or amending 
of the constitution itself (Comstitutional Convention). In 
this sense, applied to the body of delegates from the several 
states which framed the federal constitution in 1787 ; also, to 
a body meeting under authority of Congress to frame a con- 
stitution for a new state, or convened by a state legislature, 
in the manner prescribed by law, to revise the constitution 
of the state. 

(c.) In party politics, a meeting of delegates of a political 
party (Natjonal Convention of the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic Party) to nominate candidates for the presidency of 
the U.S., or for state or local offices. 

(d.) The title of the triennial assembly (Generad Convention) 
of the American Episcopal Church (corresponding in some 
respects to Convocation in England), and of the annual dio- 
cesan assemblies (Diocesun Conventions) of the same. 

(a) ax1720 in Alem, Hist. Boston 11, 223 The ‘Convention 
of Congregational Ministers’ was organized. In 1720 they 
‘Voted’, etc. 1754 Frankctin Wks. (1887) II. 355 Plan of 
Union Adopted by the Convention at Albany. 1793 Je. 
Pennsylv. Soc. for A bol, Slavery 41 That the Society. .will 
appoint Delegates to the proposed Convention, provided a 
majority of the Abolition Societies in the United States do 
agree. 1814 .Viles’ Register 12 Nov. 155 Against the re- 
solution proposing a convention of delegates from the New- 
England States [at Hartford] and the resolutions connected 
therewith. 1865 .V. VY. Nation 14 Sept. 330 If the English- 
man can initiate no public enterprise without a public 
dinner, the American is equally helpless until be has called 
a convention. 189: Boston Frul, 13 Nov. 91 The great 
national convention of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union opened in Trement Temple this morning. 

(8) 1783 Gouv. Morris in Sparks £. (fe & Writ. (1822)1. 256 
Have a convention of the states to form a better constitution. 
1787 Wasuincton Yo Madison Wks. (ed. Ford) 1. 131 

ongress have recommended to the States to appear in the 
convention proposed to be holden in Philadelphia neat May. 
1787 J. Bartow Oration 4 Fuly 11 Much is expected from 
the Foederal Convention now sitting at Philadelphia. 1789 
Constit, U. S. vii, Done in convention, by the unanimous 
consent of the States present. 1825 T, JEFFERSON 4 ufobicg. 
Wks. 1859 I. 18 Within a few days, the convention of New 
York approved of it. 1888 Bryce doer. Commi, 1. App. 
539 It is always by a convention (/.¢. a representative bedy 
alted togetber for some occasional or temporary purpose) 
that a constitution is framed. 

(c) 1817 Wiles’ Register 5 Apr. 96 At a convention of the 
republican members of the legislature of New York. at 
Albany on the 2sth ult.. .held for the purpose of nominating 
a suitable person to be supported for the office of governor 
of the state. 1831 /é/d. x Oct. 74 The anti-masonic conven- 
tion, to nominate a president and vice-president of the 
United States, met in this city [Baltimore] on Monday last. 
1891 Boston Frul. 25 Nov. 3/1 A National Republican Con- 
vention of delegated representatives of the Republican 
party will be held at the city of Minneapolis on..1he 7th 
June, 1892, at 12 o'clock noon, for the purpose of nominat- 
ing candidates for President and Vice President. 

(<2) 1785 Constit.ofOct. in Perry Hist. Amer. Episc. Ch. 11. 

There shall be a general Convention of the Protestant 
=p! Church in y* US States of America; whicb shall be he!d 


CONVENTION. 


.. once in three years, 1890 M. Townsenp ‘ U.S.’ 446 The 
first Episcopal Convention held in the United States was 
convened at Philadelphia in 1789. 

a. National Convention: (a) the sovereign as- 
sembly which governed France from Sept. 21, 1792, 
to Oct. 26, 17953 (6) the name of an assembly of 
the English Chartists in 1833. 

1792 Gen!. Mag. Aug. 759 The French Nation is invited 
to form a National Convention. 1793 Map. D’Arsiay Zeéz. 
22 Feb., The aristocrats .. hold the Constitutionalists in 
greater horror than the Convention itself. 1848 W. E. 
Forster Diary 16 Apr. in T, W. Reid Life (1888) I. vii. 
224 The delegates of the National Convention talked pikes 
and armed processions and all manner of horrors. 1880 
S. Watpote Hist. Lug. II. xiii. 221 [In 1833] a meeting 
was summoned in Coldbath Fields to pave the way for the 
formation of a National Convention. ; 

+6. fg. Of things: Assemblage, gathering, 
union. Obs, 

1s9z R.D. tr. Hypuerotomachia 63 Euerie partition and 
elegant conuention of exquisite Lineaments. 1613 W. 
Browne Brit. Past, 1, i, Within, all vertues have con- 
vention. 165: Howett Venice 32 Venice is no other than 
a Convention of little [lands peeping up above the Waters. 
1685 BoyvLe Zug. Notion Nat. 65 They..believ'd all things 
to have been made by the Atoms, considered as tbeir Con- 
ventions and Concretions into the Sun, Stars, Earth, and 
other Bodies. 1698 Crowne Caligula 1. 19 "Tis a conven- 
tion in his sacred frame Of divine atoms. 

ITI. Agreement, conventional usage. 

7. An agreement or covenant between parties. 

¢1440 Gesta Ron. x\, 161 (Harl. MS.) For the trespas 
that I haue made ayenst youre conuencion. 1526 Plgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 166 b, Theyr eares also hath made a 
conuencyon or conande with reason. 1667 Pepys Diary 
6 Mar., My wife is come to convention with me, that, what- 
ever I do give to anybody else, I shall give her as much. 
1765 BLackstone Cov. I. 47 Though society had not it’s 
formal beginning from any convention of individuals. 1876 
Dicsy Real Prop. 1. ii. § 3. 50 There were frequently, es- 
pecially upon ecclesiastical lands, farmers holding land under 
conventions or covenants. 

b. An agreement creating legal relations. 

1513-4 Act 5 Hen. VIII, c. 1. Preamb., Notaries. .to..re- 
corde the Knowlege of all contractes bargeyns convencions 
factes and agrementes..made within the seid Citie. 1612-15 
Be. Hatt Contempl. O. T. vii, v, Fraudulent conventions 
oblige not. 1832 Austin Furispr. (1879) II. 1016 In the 
language of the English Law ‘convention’ or ‘covenant’ 
is restricted to..contracts of a subordinate species: namely 
to a species of that species of contracts which are evidenced 
by writing under seal. 1875 Poste Gazus 111. Comm. (ed. 2) 
360 A Contract is a convention or agreement .. enforceable 
by appeal to a court of judicature. 

ce. = CONVENTIONARY tenure, 

1828 Lp. TENTERDEN in Concanen Xef. 322 (Rowe v. Bren- 
tou) The conventionary tenant is said to take his tenement 
in free convention for seven years from Michaelmas. 1828 
Barnewatt & Cressw. Rep. VIII. 746 (Rowe v. Brenton) 
To hold their tenements by the foresaid servile services in 
native convention, at the will of the lord, during the term 
aforesaid. 

8. spec. a. In Diplomacy: An agreement be- 
tween sovereigns or states: formerly = TREATY; 
now applied to an agreement of less formality or 
importance than a treaty. 

Such are international arrangements about postage, tele- 
graphs, or literary rights; monetary conventions for an 
international coinage; the Gexeva Conventions of 1864 and 
1865, providing for the neutralization of ambulances and 
hospitals, and for the protection of civilians rendering help 
to the sick and wounded, etc. 

a. [¢ 1425 WynToun Crox. v1. xvii. 71 Or gyve any Conuen- 
tyoun Wes trettyd of successyoune .. Betwene hym and 
Edmund Irnesyde. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 159 In the 3ere 
of Henry 46 was convencion mad betwix the Kyng of 
Frauns and him.] 1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (1638) 195 
In which wing were also placed the Christian soldiers sent 
by Lazarus out of Servia, according to the late conuention 
of peace. 1875 JEvons JWouey (1878) 166 Postal con- 
ventions. 1888 Act 51 & 52 Vict., An Act to carry into 
effect an International Convention respecting the Liquor 
traffic in the North Sea. 1888 Tl. E. Hottanp in Excycd. 
Brit.s.v. Treaties, In the language of modern diplomacy 
the term ‘treaty’ is restricted to the more important inter- 
national agreements. . while agreements dealing with subor- 
dinate questions are described by the more general term 
‘convention ’, 

b. Af?. An agreement made between the com- 
manders of opposing armies for the evacuation of 
some post or country, the suspension of hostilities, 
or the exchange of prisoners. 

b. 1780 T. Jerrerson in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) 
III. 155, I believe the Convention of Saratoga entitles them 
to keep the horses they then had. 1812 Byron Notes 
to Ch. Har.1. xxiv, The Convention of Cintra was signed 
in the palace of the Marchese Marialva. 1814 WELLINGTON 
27 May in Gurw. Dysf. XII. 29 The conventions for sus- 
pending hostilities agreed upon by me with Marshals Soult 
and Suchet. 


9. General agreement or consent, deliberate or 
implicit, as constituting the origin and founda- 
tion of any custom, institution, opinion, etc., or 
as embodied in any accepted usage, standard of 
behaviour, method of artistic treatment, or the 
like. 

1778 Ropextson //ist. Amer. Il. vit. 289 They had in- 
vented artificial marks, or signs of convention, for this pur- 
pose. 1797 J. Lawrence in Monthly Mag. XLVI. 112 
Moral truth is co-essential with universal nature, inde- 
pendent of all authority and convention. 1841 CaTin JV. 
Amer, Ind. (1844) LL. lviii. 235 One family, by nature, or by 
convention, 1872 F, Harty L-rempl. False Philol. 58 As all 
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are alike legitimate formations, it is for convention to 
decide which we are to prefer. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol. 
vi. 218 The Greeks contented themselves with discussing 
whether language had originated by convention or by 
nature. 

b. In a bad sense: Accepted usage become 
artificial and formal, and felt to be repressive of 


the natural in conduct or art; conventionalism. 

1847 TENNYSON Przizc. Prol. 128 There are thousands now 
Such women, but convention beats them down. 1870 EMERSON 
Soc. & Solit., Dou. Life Wks. (Bohn) III. 55 He who shall 
bravely. subdue this Gorgon of Convention and Fashion. 

10. A rule or practice based upon general con- 
sent, or accepted and upheld by society at large; 
an arbitrary rule or practice recognised as valid 
in any particular art or study ; a conventionalism. 

1790 Han. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 104 Every 
convention of artificial manners was invented not to cure, 
but to conceal, deformity. @183z BentHam Deoxt. Wks. 
1843 II. 146 He who goes one step beyond the line which 
the world’s poor conventions have drawn around moral and 
political questions. 1841 J. R. Younc Math. Dissert. 
Introd. 10 The ordinary convention..as to the disposal of 
the plus sign. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur Leigh 7 My 
father, who through love had suddenly Thrown off the old 
conventions. 1879 M. Arnotp Mixed Ess. 284 Tbe Ger- 
mans .. were bent .. on throwing off literary conventions, 
imitations of all sorts, and on being original. 188: MaxwELL 
Electr. & Alagn. 1. 68 When the charge is positive, that is, 
according to the usual convention, vitreous. 


ll. attrib. and Comb., as convention parliament 
(see § 2) ; convention-coin, -dollar, coins struck 
according to monetary conventions between dif- 
ferent German states. 


Conventional (kgnve-nfanal), a. (and sé.) [ad. 
L. conventiondl-7s pertaining to a convention or 
agreement, f. conventidn- CONVENTION. Cf. F. 
conventionnel (16th. in Littré).] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a con- 
vention or assembly. 

1812 Ann. Keg. 1810 Pref. 3 The national, conventional, 
and legislative assemblies of France. 1850 H. S. Foote in 
H. von Holst ¥. C. Cadhouxz (1884) 324 Intimating .. that 


this Conventional movementof ours was stimulated by South 
Carolina, 

2. Relating to, or of the nature of, a convention, 

compact, or agreement; settled by a convention 
or compact between parties. In Law: Founded 
on actual contract (opposed to legal or judicial). 
* 1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C.u. 5a, Rightes, Cus- 
tomes, Priuiledges .. aswell Legale, Conuentionale, Custo- 
mary, as Locale. 1592 West ist Pt. Symbol. § 19 C, A 
pledge voluntarie or conuentionall, is a pledge diliuered by 
the couenant of both parties. a@1676 HALE Anal. Law 
(1739) 49 Conventional Services; as, Homage, Knights Ser- 
vice, Grand or petit Serjeanty. 1847 Anpison Law of Con- 
tracts 11. iil. § 1 (1883) 593 A conventional hypothecation is 
that which is founded purely upon contract. 1848 WHARTON 
Law Lex., Conventional Estates, those freeholds not of 
inheritance or estates for life, which are created by the ex- 
press acts of the parties, in contradistinction to those which 
are legal and arise from the operation and construction of 
law, 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot., Conventional Obli- 
gations, are obligations resulting from the special agree- 
ment of parties..in contradistinction to zatural or legal 
obligations. 

b. = CONVENTIONARY. 

1804 MarsuaLt Landed Property of England 3 Con- 
ventional Rents are acknowledgments reserved, by a pro- 
prietor of lands which he has thus temporarily sold—that 
he may have the right of convening the tenants, annually or 
otherwise, to his court or audit ; to acknowledge him as.. 
the reversionary proprietor, etc. 

ec. Of the nature of an intemational convention. 

1883 Pres. ArtHur in Pall Afali G. 4 Dec. 8/1 In the 
absence of conventional engagements, owing to the termina- 
tion of the treaty of 1848. 1885 Afanch. E.vam. 21 Mar. 5/1 
Delegates of the Powers to meet in Paris to draw up a con- 
pene Act .. guaranteeing the freedom of the Suez 

anal. 

3. Relating to convention or general agreement ; 
established by social convention ; having its origin 
or sanction merely in an artificial convention of 
any kind ; arbitrarily or artificially determined. 

1761 Gipson AZisc. Wks. (1814) III. 211 In matters merely 
conventional, examples are more powerful than pninciples. 
1783 Brair Lect. vi. (Seager), The connexion between words 
and ideas may in general be considered as arbitrary and 
conventional, 1818 CruisE Digest. (ed. 2) V. 322 Proceed- 
ings of this kind were carried on by a species of conventional 
fraud, between the religious house and the tenant of the 
land. 1871 Marksy Elem. Law § 120 There is known to 
some systems of law a sort of conventional death, or, asit is 
sometimes called, a civil death. 

4. Characterized by convention ; in accordance 
with accepted artificial standards of conduct or 
taste ; not natural, original, or spontaneous. 

1831 CARLYLE Sart. Nes. 1. vi, A tone of levity, ap- 
proaching to conventional satire. 1844 STANLEY Arnodd I. 
li. 52 Breaking through the conventional phraseology with 
which English preaching had been so long encumbered. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IIL. 384 What they saw was a 
conventional imitation of philosophy. 

b. Art. Consisting in, or resulting from, an arti- 
ficial treatment of natural objects; following 
accepted models or traditions instead of directly 

|; imitating nature or working out original ideas. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) I. App. 387 Representation 
is sald to be conventional either when a confessedly inade- 
quate imitation is accepted in default of a better, or when 
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iniitation Is not attempted at all, and it is agreed that other 
modes of representation, those by figures or by symbols, 
shall be its substitute and equivalent. 1858 Hawrnorne 
Fr. & It. Friis. 11. 34 Some conventional costume, never 
actual but always graceful and noble. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. I. 25 In their works you find the finest speci- 
mens of conventional or imaginary foliage. 1888 The Lady 
25 Oct. 374/2 Some palm-trees and star-fish kind of flowers, 
which, i was told, were conventional lilies—classical, too, 
I suppose—for they were.not like anything growing now. 
B. as 50. 

1. Zhe c.: That which is conventional. 

1800 W. Taytor in Alonthly Mag. X.8 Happy the youth, 
who..lets go only the conventional and the accidental [in 
religion], but binds closer about him the valuable and the 
essential! 1837 Emerson Nat., Asser. Sch. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 177 Neither can any artist entirely exclude the con- 
ventional, the local, the perishable from his book. 

= CONVENTIONALIST I, 

1876 Mortey Robespierre Crit. Misc. Ser. n. (1877) 128 
The Conventionals ..were unconscious apparently that the 
great crisis of the drama was still to come. 

[f 


Conventionalism (kfnve-nfanaliz’m). 
prec. + -ISM.] 

1. Adherence to or regard for what is conven- 
tional (in conduct, thought, or art); tendency to 
obey conventional usages or regulations. ° 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc, Aser. (1839) III. 178 The in- 
cubus of conventionalism. 1882 SreLey Nat. Relig. 129 
Tbe opposite of conventionalism is freshness of feeling, 
enthusiasm. i 4 

2. (with a@ and f/.) Anything characterized by 
adherence to mere convéntion; a conventional 
principle, idea, usage, or practice. 

1846 in Worcester. 1849 Blackw. Alag. LXIV. s60 
His style .. is.. defaced by conventionalisms the Academy 
would hardly sanction. 1853 A. J. Morris Business i. 12 


A man..had better defraud his creditors, than .. violate a 
single conventionalism of respectable society. 

Conventionalist (kgnvenfonalist). [f. as 
prec. + -IST.] 

1. A member or supporter of the French Con- 
vention of 1792. 

1801 A xz. Reg. 1800. 39 The five hundred, animated by 
the old conventionalists. 1857 O. Brownson Convert Wks. 
V. 94 The daughter of Joubert the Conventionalist. 

2. One who follows conventional usage. 

1846 in WorcesTER. 1858 Sat. Kev. V. 562/1 Convention- 
alists. .finding the school of painting too free from convention 
for their taste. | - i 

Conventionality (kgnvenfene'liti). [f as 
prec. + -ITY.] 

l. The quality or state of being conventional ; 
conventional character or style ; obedience to mere 
convention (in conduct or art). 

1842 G.S. Faser Province. Lett. (1844) 11. 341 Its plain sense 
in the familiar conventionality of language. 1846 Por A. C. 
Mowatt Wks. 1864 III. 43 The hack conventionality of the 
stage. 1875 Farrar Seekers ut. i. 269 The conventionality 
of modern life. ; : 

2. A conventional thing or practice. 

a 1834 Lame Lez. to Coleridge (L.), It is strong and sturdy 
writing; and breaks up a whole legion of conventionalities. 
1881 W. Cottins BZ. Kobe 1.9 He hated those trivial con- 
ventionalities of society in which other people delight. 

The conventionahties: all that is conven- 
tionally regarded by society as fit and proper. (Cf. 
the proprieties.) 

1854 H. Mitter Sch. §& Scho. xviii. (1860) 199/1 A man 
who sacrificed scarce anything to the conventionalities. 
1886 Pall Mladl G. 3 Sept. 3/2 Dwellers in great capitals are 
abject slaves of the conventionalities. 

Conventionalization (kfnve:nfanalaizét-fon). 
[f. next +-aTIon.] The action of conventional- 
izing. 

1880 Acadeny 12 June 446 Bold conventionalisation of 
trees and flowers. 1890 Athenvunz 6 Sept. 328/1 The happy 
medium between conventionalization to excess and raw 
naturalism. . eae 

Conventionalize (kgnvenfenalesiz), v. Also 
-ise. [f. CONVENTIONAL + -IZE.] 

trans. To make conventional; to bring under 
conyentional rules; in 47/, to treat conventionally, 
represent in a conventional manner. 

1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit. 154 You will often hear .. that 
architectural ornament ought to be conventionalized. 1865 
Tytor Zarly Hist. Man. ii. 43 Natural gestures were very 
commonly conventionalized and abridged to save time. 

Hence Conve‘ntionalized ///. a., Conve'n- 
tionalizing vd/. sb. and fA/. a. 

1862 AfZacm. Alag. Apr. 528 We miss a little of the need- 
ful conventionalizing suitable to architecture. 1879 Academy 
39 Decoration with slightly conventionalized irises and lilies. 

Conventionally (kgnvenfonali), adv. [f. 
CONVENTIONAL + LY. ] ; 

1. In a conventional manner; according to con- 
ventional rule or usage. : 

1791-1823 D'Israeui Cur. Lit. (1859) If, 121 A series of 
pantomimists, who taught action conventionally to repre- 
sent words. 1841 J. R. Younc A/ath. Dissert. i. 8 The 
purpose for which they are conventionally introduced into 
algebraic notation. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 246/2 She .. 
would not talk of him now, save conventionally. 

2. nonce-wse. In a way that belongs to a 
political convention or assembly. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 127 He lived .. with the revolu- 
tion, revolutionally; with the convention, conventionally; 
with the directory, directorially. 
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Conventionary (k/nve'nfaniri), 2. and sé, 
fad. med. L. conventiénarius: see CONVENTION + 
-aRY.] Applied to tenants and tenure on terms 
originally fixed by convention as distinguished 
from custom, or presumcd to have becn so. 

But the terms had themselves in fact become customary 
when the word is met with in Eng., as applied to a peculiar 
form of tenure existing in Cornwall and parts of Devon- 
shire : see quots. 

1602 Carew Coriwal/ 1. 38/2 The ordinary couenants of 
Most conventionary tenants are to pay due Capons, etc. 
1607 Norven Surv. Dial. 48 Whey are helde only a kinde 
of conventionary Tenants, whome the custome of the 
Mannor doth onely call to do their services at the Court. 
1807 Complete Farmer (ed. 5) I. s.v., Conventionary rents, 
a term applied to the reserved rents of life leases. 1828 
Barnewatt-& Cressw. Ref. VIII. 738 (Rowe v. Brenton) 
That the plaintiff's land is a conventionary tenement of the 
manor of Tewington, and that ,. such tenements were held 
to the tenants, their heirs, and assigns from 7 years to 7 
years renewable for ever, 1883 Pottock Lava Laws App. 
204 The peculiar conventionary holdings of the Cornish 
mining country, where the tenant has an inheritable inte- 
rest, but must be re-admitted every seven years. 1884 Daily 
News 19 Mar. 2/6 Two heriots and the conventionary rent 
were demanded, equal to the ground rent being paid to the 
landlord five times over for that year. 

B. sé. a. A conventionary tenant. b. A con- 


ventionary tenure. 

1828 Barnewatt & Cressw. (as above) VIII. 762 A class 
of tenants called free conventionary tenants, distinguished 
from free tenants, and from native conventionaries. 
ibid. 745 One messuage. .to hold in conventionary from the 
feast of St. Michael in the 7 Ed. I., to the end of 7 years 
next following not completed. 

Conve'ntioner. [f. as prec. + -ER.] <A 
member of a convention. 

1691 Reply to Vind. of Disc. conc. Unreas. of New Separ. 
11 A proud pragmaticall Conventioner. 1706 Putcwtes, 
Conventioner, a Member ofa Convention, 1721 in Baitey. 

Conventionist (k/nve-nfanist). (eee -I8T.] 

1. A member of a convention or assembly. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. X1V. 550 Such politicians as the 
Dublin Conventionists. 1866 Pall Afall G. No. 506. 916/1 
The Philadelphia Convention. .The Conventionists. 

+ 2. One who enters into a convention or contract. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Yonrn. (1775) 17 The buyer cannot go 
forth with the seller thereof into the street to terminate the 
difference betwixt them, but he instantly .. views his con- 
ventionist with the same sort of eye, as if he was going.. 
to fight a duel. 

+Convesntment. Obs. rare—'. [f. CONVENT 
v, +-MENT.] A convention or agreement. 

1547 Hen. VIII in Wyat?'s Wks. (1816) II. 405 They 
~ shall not be prejudicial or hurtful to our ancient amities and 
conventments already concluded. 

[ad. 


Conventual (kgnventizval), a2. and sé. 
med.L. conventudl-is, f. convent-us CONVENT: in 
F. conventuel 13th c.] 


l. Of or belonging.to a religious convent. 

c14z5 Wryntoun Cron. yi. xiv. 10 In Saynct Andrewys 
Cathedrale Kyrk the Conwentuale Chanownys togyddyr 
gaddryd all. ¢1475 Partenay 3412 The Abbot And monkes 
conuentuall ., scorched and brend were to Askes small. 
1570-6 LamBarDe Peramb, Kent (1826) 297 The Priorie at 
Leedes was a couventuall house of regular Chanons. 1659 
B. Harris Parivac's [ron Age 57 Some Religious or Con- 
ventuall men dwelling in the town. 1820 Scott J/onast, 
vi, He turned with conventual reverence to the Lord Abbot. 
1855 Prescott PAilip~ //, 1. u, xii. 277 Neither monk nor 
nun ventured to go abroad in the conventual garb. 

b. Conventual church, prior, priory: see quots. 

1533-4 4ct 25 J/en. VIII, c.21 § 25 Conuentuall churches, 
parochiall churches, chappels. 1563-87 Foxe 4. § JM. 
(1596) 3/2 Abbat’es, priories conventuall, and other benefices 
elective. 1603 in Stow Surv. (1842) 181/2 There were in 
this city. .thirteen great conventual churches, besides the 
lesser sort called parish churches, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty-six. 1726 Ayttrrr Parerg. 6 Con- 
ventual Priors that have the chief ruling Power over a 
Monastery, and wherein no Abbot or other Person is of 
greater Dignity than they themselves are. /é/d. 167 A Con- 
ventual Church is that which ts appropriated to some 
Religious House. 1852 Miss Yonce Carneos (1877) IV. 
xiv. 152 To be daily said in all churches instead of in only 
the conventual ones, 

e. Belonging to the Franciscan order of the 
Conventuals: sce B. 2. 

1706 in Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 16th C. V1. tw. xi. 449 The 
Franciscans were divided into Conventual Friars, and Friars 
of the Strict Observance. 1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xx. 
i. 63 The Franciscan orders. .observant or conventual. 

d. transf. Characteristic of a convent. 

1870 Lowett Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1873) 153 [He] 
compels his clipped fancy to the conventual discipline of 
prose. 1882 Stevenson Mew Arab, Nts. (1884) 144 The 
garden was conventual, the house had the air of a prison. 

+2. Pertaining to an assembly. Oéds. rare—'. 

1569 J. Sanrorp tr. Agrifpa’s Van. Artes 107 Or els Con- 
ventnal, or belonging to companie. 

+3. (See quot.) Obs. (Cf. ConveNTIONARY.) 

1610 W, FotkincHam drt of Survey ww. i. 80 These Re- 
uenewes may be said to be Conuentuall and Incident. 
Conuentuall Reuenewes comprize al Rents both in Esse 
and in Posse. 

B. sé. 


1. A member or inmate of a convent. 

1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 53 In this time of 
Interdict, both Conuentuals and Seculars might in their 
Churches celebrate diuine seruice. 1762 tr. Brsching’s 
Se Geog. V1. 343 1t [a Lutheran convent] consists of an 
abbot, a prior, and four conventuals. 1849 S/domia II. 132 
Sidonia von Bork, Conventual (and not Prioress) of the 
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noble convent of Marienfliess, 1889 Jessorr Coming of 
Friars iti. 132 That large class of conventuals which com. 
prehended the mendicant order. 

2. A membcr of that branch of the order of 
Franciscan friars who live in large convents and 
follow a mitigated rule; the other branch being 
the Observants. 

1533 More Afol. xv. Wks. 8752 And some question hath 
arisen in the order of saint Francise, betwene the obser- 
uauntes and y* conuentualles. 1611 Speen //ist. Gt. Brit. 
tx. xx. (1632) 995 Sixe religious Houses for Franciscan 
Friers, three of them for Obseruants, and the other three 
for Conuentuals, 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref CA. Eng. 1. 9 An 
Observant Friar, that is a strict Franciscan, who observed 
his rule, as distinguished froin the Conventuals, who lived in 
great luxury and managed to secure great estates. 


+Conventualist. O¢s. [f. prec. + -1sT.] 
=ConvENTUAL B.1. 

1762 tr. Busching'’s Syst. Geog. U1. 749 The convent of 
New St. Johann, the conventualists of which are elected by 
the abbey of St. Gall. /érd. VI. 234 An abbess and twelve 
conventualists, 

Conventually (kfnve'ntivali), adv. 
prec. +-LY 2.] In a conventual manner. 

1814 Berincton Lit. /fist. Mid. Ages mi. (1846) 133 This 
place..as yet was not conventually regulated. 1880 Daily 
Tel. 8 Oct., A conventually-trained ‘French demoiselle’. 

+Conve'ntualship. Ods. rare—'. [f. as 
prec. +-SHIP.] Conventual function or stattis. 

1687 N. Jounston Assur. Abbey Lands 59 We for ever.. 
abolish the said Order, with all it’s Dignities, Offices, and 
Ministries, and all it’s Conventualship, Title, Essence and 
Denomination. 


Converge (kfnva'31d3), v. fad. late L. co- 
verg-tre (Isidore) to incline together (z¢r.), f. L. 
con- together + vergére to bend, turn, inclinc.] 

l. txtr, ‘To tend to one point from different 
places’ (J.); to tend to meet in a point; to ap- 
proach nearer together, as lines do, which meet if 


produccd far enough. The opposite of dzverge. 

1691 T. H[are} Acc. New Jnvent. 124 The sides of the Ship 
converge into an Angle. 1751 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v., Rays 
coming converging out of a rarer into a denser medium, 
converge less..than if they had continued thetr motion 
through the first medium. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 609 
To the south-west .. the mountains converge into a single 
ridge. 1860 Froune “ist. Eng. V1. 144 Forces from these 
four points were to converge on London. 1878 Huxtey 
Physiogr. 145 In the catchment-basin all the branches con- 
verge to the main stream; in the delta they all diverge 
from the trunk channel. 

b. fg. To tend to meet in a common result or 


point of operation. 

1837-9 Haram /ist. Lit. (1847) 377 Every circumstance 
converges to the same effect on the mind. 1858 GLapsTONF 
Homer V1. 341 We find much and varied evidence con- 
verging to support the hypothesis. 

ce. Math, To approximate in the sum of its 
terms toward a definite limit : see CONVERGING 2. 

1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 11. 436 The first series is called 
a converging one, because that by collecting its terms suc- 
cessively, taking in always one term more, the successive 
terms approximate or converge to the value or sum of the 
whole infinite series. 1887 Hatt & Knicut Higher Al- 
gebra § 226 note, This series converges very rapidly. 

2. trans. To cause (lines or rays) to approach 


each other ; to cause to come together. 

1768-74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) II. 537 The object-glass 
..and the eye-glass..one to converge the rays collected by 
the other. ¢1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 243 By converging the 
sun-beams into a narrow compass. 1849 De Quincey Wks. 
IV. 304 A central rendezvous for converging them. 1863 
Possibilities of Creation 102 Power of converging the optic 
axes. 

Convergement ‘kgnvsidzmént). [f. prec. 
vb.+-MENT.] The action or fact of converging ; 
drawing together. 

1839 De Quincey Casnistry Rom. Meals Wks. U1. 265 In 
this convergement of the several frontiers, and the confusion 
that ensued. 1841 — //omer Wks. V1. 393 From the close 
convergement of the separate parts. 

Convergence (kfnvs-1dzéns). 
GENT : see -ENCE.] 

1. The action or fact of converging; movement 
directed toward or terminating in the same point 
(called the pornt of convergence). 

1713 Dernam Pahys.- Theol. iv. ii. (Seager), The conver- 
gences and divergences of the rays. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, ete. 75 We have here two focal centers .. 
viz. the center of eradiation or emission, and that of con- 
vergence or reception. 1848 Macavtay //ist. Eng. 1. 364 
In the metropolis of commerce the point of convergence 
was the Exchange. 1870 R. M. Fercuson £lectr. 29 The 
convergence in both cases is to a point. 

b. rllipt. for degree or point of convergence. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. viii. 357 An 
adjustment of their axes to the requisite convergence. 
1885 Manch. E.xanr. 26 Oct. 5/2 Krakatao is situated at the 
convergence of three great earth fractures. 

2. fig. and transf. Coming or drawing togethcr ; 
concurrence of operations, effects, etc. 

1843 GLapsTonE Géean. V. iii. 3 From the convergence of 
such various and unsuspected testimony. 1867 Lewes //is¢. 
Philos. 11. 640 Convergence of effort, not conflict. 1881 
Westcott & Hort Gr&. .V. 7. Introd. §g0 A convergence 
of phenomena points to some lost reading. 

3. Math. Of convergent series or fractions. 

1858 TopHunter Algebra xl, heading, Convergence and 
Divergence of Series. /67d. xl. § 558 Some writers prefer 
another definition of convergence; namely, they consider a 
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{f. ConvErR- 


CONVERGING. 


series convergent only when the sum of an indefinitely large 
number of terms can be inade to differ from one fixed value 
by less than any assigned quantity. 

4. Convergent quality, CONVERGENCY. rare. 

1833 N. Arnott /’Aysrcs (ed. 5) II. 1. 208 A lens weaker 
still might only destroy the divergence of the rays, without 
being able to give them any convergence. 

Convergency kpavoudzénsi . 
-ENCY,] 

1. The state or quality of bcing convergent. 

1709 Derkecry 7h. Vision § 35 The convergency or di- 
vergency of the rays. 1831 Brewster Optics iv. § 41 Rays 
of different degrees of divergency and convergency. 1846 
Joyce Sci, Diaé. xvii. 312 ‘Yo collect the light, or to bring 
it to a proper degree of convergency. 

b. ¢ransf, and fg. of things immatcrial. 

1801 Foster in Life 4 Corr. (1846) I. 140 A kind of con- 
vergency in my feelings. 

2. MVath.; cf. CONVERGENCE 3. 

179: Ik. Warine in Atl, Trans. 1.XXXI1.151 Many more 
propositions concerning infinite serics and their converg- 
ency are given in the Medit Analyt. 1887 Ifa. & Ksicnt 
Ttigher Algebra xxi. heading, Convergency and Divergency 
of Series. /d/d. § 279, 230 Rules by which we can test 
the convergency or divergency of a given series without 
effecting its summation. 

= CONVERGENCE 1, 2. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. 11. xv. 162 The point 
ofconvergency. 1836 Laxpor /‘er. 4 Asp. ccxxv, Humours, 
the idioms of life .. are generalised in the concourse and 
convergency of innumerable races. 

Convergent (kfnvs-udzént), a. fad. L. con- 
vergent-em, pr. pple. of convergére to CONVERGE : 
so in mod.F.]} 

1. Inclining toward each othcr, or toward a 
common point of mccting ; tending to meet ina 
point or focus ; = CONVERGING ffl. a. 1, 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/., Converging, or Convergent lines 
in geometry are those which continually approximate, or 
whose distance becomes continually less and less. 1794 
Martyn Roussean’s Bot. xvi. 198 The filaments and anthers 
are convergent or bend towards each other. 1835 Brown- 
inc Paracelsus v. 145 Some point where all those scattered 
rays should meet Convergent in the faculties of man. 1869 
Tynpatt Notes on Light § 79 Light moves in straight lines, 
which receive the name of rays. Such rays may be either 
divergent, parallel, or convergent. 

b. of things immaterial, operations, etc. 

Convergent breeding ‘similarity in external characters 
concealing fundamental differences of structure in different 
animals’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

ce. Composed of or formcd by converging lines. 

(Convergent squint: strabismus in which the axes of the 
eyes converge.) 

183r Brewster Offics iv. § 39.34 The convergent point of 
converging rays. 1862 Sat. Rev. 8 Feb. 140 If General 
M’Clellan..meditates a convergent attack on all parts of 
the South. 1870 1. Hotmes Surg. (ed. 2) 11]. 248 Strabis- 
mus may be either convergent or divergent. 


2. Math, = CONVERGING 2, as in convergent 


sertes. Convergent fractions: sce B. 

1816 R. Jameson Char, Min. (1817) 208 A crystal is said 
to be convergent, when .. the series converges rapidly as 
15,9,3- 1858 TopHUNTER Algebra xl. §554 An infinite 
series is said to be convergent when the sum of the first 
terms cannot numerically exceed some finite quantity, 
however great # may be. 1867 WoLsTENHOLME JJath. 
Problems 53 heading, Convergent Fractions. 1885 Watson 
& Bursury Jfath, Th. Electr. 1. 32 Hence the series 
P\+P2+... is a convergent series. 

3. Convergent-nerved (Bot.), (of leaves) having 
convergent nerves, ribs, or veins. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. . 

B. sb. = convergent or converging fraction. 

1858 Topuunter Aly. xliv. (1875) 369 The fractions formed 

by taking one, two, three. .of the quotients of the continued 


[f. as prec. + 


fraction a+ = — 
6+c+ &. 


convergents..The convergents taken in orderare alternately 
less and greater than the continued fraction. /é:d. 371 
Every convergent is nearer to the continued fraction than 
any of the preceding convergents. V/od. The first four 


convergents of m (3.14159..) are ; , 28 

Converge'nti-nervo'se, 2. fot. [{. comb. 
form of L. convergent-em.] ‘When simple veins 
diverge from the midrib of a leaf, and converge 
towards the margin’ (77cas. Bot. 1866 . 

Convergescence kgnvaidge'stns). [f. 1. 
type *convergesc-cre to begin to converge, inceptive 
of convergire: see -ENCE.] Tendency to converge. 

1796 T. Green Diary Lover of Lit. (1810) 6 Dec., A won- 
derful convergescence of moral probabilities. 

Conve'rgine- rved, 2. Aol. [irrcg. f. conver- 
gentt.: sce abovc.] Convergent-nerved ; ‘ when 
the ribs of a leaf describe a curve and meet at the 
point, asin P/antago lanceolata’ (Treas. Bot.1$66.. 

Converging (kfnvi-1dzin), Ap. a. [f. Con- 
VERGE ¥.+-ING*.] That converges. 

1. Inclining towards each other or towards a 
common point of mceting ; tending to mcet in a 
point. Iu Oféics, applied to rays of light which 
mect or tend to meet in a focus; in £o/., etc., to 
pairs of organs that bend towards each other. 

Converging fibres (Phys\: ‘fibres which connect differ- 
ent centres of the brain with each other, as the cortical 
substance with the centres at the base of the brain’ (Sy:f. 


Sov. Lex, 1882. 
1776 Witnerixe Brit. Plants 1796 11. 219 Calyx tubular 


are called converging fractions or 
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CONVERGINGLY. 


..with 5 converging scales at the mouth. 1794 J. Hutton 
Philos. Light, etc. 75 More of the converging light will be 
absorbed. 1811 J. Woop Of/ics ii. 15 Converging rays.. 
approach to each other in their progress, and, if not inter- 
cepted, at length meet. 31855 Macautav /Yist. Eng, 1V.14 
Approaching the fated city hy many converging routes. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 244 They curve 
in a converging manner at the neat node, 

. fg. of things immaterial that tend to concur 
or meet. 

1841 Myers Cath, Th. 11. xlviti. 185 Where all the con- 
verging lines of Scripture meet. 4 1871 Grote £th. Fragi. 
iv. (1876) 73 The ethical sanctions have a converging tend- 
ency towards the happiness of society as their end. 

e. Consisting or formed of converging elements 


or parts. 

1863 KincLaKe Crimea (1877) III. i. 86 Under a converg- 
ing fire of artillery. ; 

2. Afath. Applied to an infinite series of terms 
or numbers, the sum of which, beginning with the 
first, continually approximates towards a definite 
limit as more and more terms are taken. 

A simple converging series is exemplified by the series 
t+$ti+4+4, etc., the limit of which is 2, Convergiug 
Sractions :=CoNveRGENT B. 

1727-51 CuamBers Cyc/.s. v., Converging series, in mathe- 
matics. 1807 Hutton Course Afath. 11.300 So arranged.. 
that the series produced may be a converging one, rather 
than diverging: and this is effected by placing the greater 
terms foremost in the given fluxion. 1885 Watson & Bur- 
Bury Math, Th. Electr. 35 Expanded in a converging series 
of ascending powers of «. 

3. Causing convergence. 

1833 N. Arnott Péysics (ed. 5) II. 202 The gathering or 
converging power of any glass. 1860 Tvnpatt Glac. 1. 
xxiv. 354, I placed a large converging lens in the sunbeams. 

Conve'rgingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ty2.] In 
a converging way; with convergence. 

1832 Nat. Philos., Thermom., & Pyvom. ii. 27 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) Two brass rods..fixed on a brass plate con- 
vergingly. 1890 Corzh. Mag. Aug. 139 He had always 
read with a purpose; carefully, thouthtfully, in certain 
fixed lines, convergingly. ; 

+ Convers, ?s5d. In the following passage ‘in 
conuers’ is perh. a scribal error for ‘in conuex’, 


the Ital. original having ¢ comzess? ‘the convexes’; . 


if Chaucer wrote ‘in conuers’, he must have read 
the It. as 7 comuers?. 

€1374 Cuaucer 7 roylus v. 1810 His gost..is went Vp 
to (pe] holughnesse of be seuenbe spere, In conuers letynge 
eueryche element. [Boccaccio 7es. x1. i, L’anima.. vo- 
lando Ver la concauita del cielo ottava Degli elementi i con- 
uessi lasciando.] 

Convers, var. of ConvERSE a.! and sf.2. Obs. 
Conversable (kgnvs 1s4b’l), a. (erron. -ible.) 
[a. F. conversable (16th c. in Littré), ad. med.L. 
conversabilis to be conversed with, f. conversari to 
Converse, In 17th c, stressed conversadle.] 

1. That may be conversed with. +a. That may 
be frequented, associated with, etc.: see CONVERSE 
v. 1-3. +b. Open to intercourse, sociable (ods.). 
ce. With whom one can converse easily and agree- 
ably ; easy and pleasant in conversation, d. Able 
or disposed to converse, fond of talking. 

1598 Fiorito, Praticaébite, conuersable, that may be fre- 
quented or practised. 1645 Evetyn Diary 21 May, The 
ladys here are very conversable, and the religious women 
not at all reserv'd. 1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 134 The 
conversable Fop is such a one who can indifferently discourse 
of what he has heard or seen. @1689 Mrs. Benn Novels. 
(1871) II. 143 That conversable thing I hate..That prides 
himself upon his prate. 1713 Guardian No. 137 An empty 
man ofa great family is a creature that is scarce conversible. 
1757 Westry Wks. (1872) IX. 324 The mild, courteous, 
conversable Heathens who border on Georgia and Carolina. 
1845 Bachel. Albany (1848) 228 Mrs. Lilly was so convers- 
able a woman, that she was in the habit of talking to herself. 
1867 Cartvce Aenziu. (1881) Il, 143 He was cheerful, mu- 
sical, politely conversible. Pot 

2. Of, pertaining or proper to social intercourse, 
or converse. 

@ 163: Donne in Select. (1840) 37 Which are names of.. 
sociable relations, conuersable notions. 1672-3 Marvet 
Reh. Transp. 11, 269 The three Homileticall conversable 
Virtues, Veritas, Comitas and Urbanitas. 17%0 STEELE 
Tatler No. 264 ® 5 A Sacrifice of more than the Four 
hundred thousandth Part of his Conversable Life. 1815 
Jane Austen Ema i. xii. 84 The evening was quiet and 
conversable. 1838 Lytton Adice 138 Cleveland, having 
won 14 points, was in a very gay, conversable humour. 

Conversableness (kynva‘1sab’Inés). [f. prec. 
+-NESS.] The quality of being conversable. 

1675 Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 9 b, The existence 
of God and_ his conversableness with men. 1734 Mrs. 
Penparves in Mrs. Delany Corr. 478 The good-humour 
and conversableness of the people. 1880 Srit.Q. Rev. No. 
143. 90 Reason in its comprehensive form of conversible- 
ness with God and with His rational universe. 

Conversably (kénva1sabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-LY.] In a conversable manncr; + conversa- 
tionally. 

¢1645 Howett Le/t. (1650) 1. 44 Nor is there any people, 
either in the island, or on the continent, that speaks it [the 
old Greek] conversably. 1730-6 in Baivey (folio). 1755 in 
Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Conversance (kpnvaisans). [f. ConvERSANT: 
see -ANCE.] The practice, state, or quality of 
being conversant (in its various senses). 

1609 Hryvwoop Kafe Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 194 Any thing 
according to iny poore acquaintance and little conversance. 
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1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVI. 205 By conversance with 
the consummate refinement of life at Paris. 1885 ZLazw 
Times LX XIX. 339/2 The mode... would seem to require 
more than ordinary skill and conversance with the law. 

Conversancy (kynvassansi), [f. as prec. : 
see -ANCY.] The state or quality of being con- 
versant. 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Mag. VI. 553 This discipline 
does not..appear to have excluded him from conversancy 
with his nation. 1836 Str H. Taytor Statesmau Pref. 12 
An extensive and diversified conversancy with business. 
1851 F. Hatt in Benxares Afag. VI. 884 Our native literati 
.. have great injustice done them, on the score of their 
conversancy with languages, 1860 Mitt Repr. Govt. (1865) 
30/2 A select commission, chosen for their conversancy 
with the subject. 

Conversant (kp'nvaisant), a. (and 5é.). Also 
4-5 (zorth.) -and, 4-6 -aunt. [ME., a. OF. coz- 
versant, pr. pple. of converser:—L. conversant-em, 
pr. pple. of conversari? to CoNVERSE, Originally 
conversant, whence later conversant ; conversant, 
given by J. and various orthoepists, is not recog- 
nized by the poets, nor by current use.] 

A. adj. (usually predicative). 

+1. Dwelling habitually or frequently, accus- 
tomed to live or abide, passing much of one’s 
time, 7 a place. (With various preps. and advbs.) 

(zz92 Britton 1. xxx. § g Et hors pris ausi ceux qi ne 
sount mie conversauntz et continuelment demorauntz en les 
hundrez.] 1340 Hampote Pr. Consc, 4198 He (Anticrist] sal 
be lered..And nurist and mast conversand In pe cite of 
Bethsayda. 1382 Wyctir x Sav. xii. 2 My sones ben with 
3ow; also conversaunt before 30u. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle 
iv. ii. (1483) 59 In his..fayre braunches the birdes ben alwey 
couersaunt. 1514 Barcrav Cyt. & Uplondyshu (Percy 
Soc.) 25 My selfe there wonned, and there was conversaunt. 
1555 Epen Decades 31 They are whyte..sauynge suche as 
are much conuersant in the sonne. 1610 Barroucn J/eth, 
Physick 1. vi. (1639) 80 It is good to have the sick conver- 
sant in a hot bouse. 1704 Appison /taly Ded., They who 
have been conversant abroad. 1766 PENNANT Zool, (1768) 
I. 170 On marshy and muddy grounds, where they are 
conversant. c1820 G. S. Faser 8 Dissert. (1845) II. 8 By 
reason of Christ’s being visibly and personally conversant 
within its precincts. 

2. a. Living or associating wth in familiar 
intercourse ; having regular or frequent intercourse 
with (together) ; on terms of familiarity wth. 

c1400 Maunbev. (1839) x. 113 Oure lady..was conuersant 
with hire sone xxxiij 3eer and iij monethes. 1488 Caxton 
Chast, Goddes Chyld. 20 All men that hem knew or be with 
hem conuersaunt or famylier. 1583 E.rec. for Treasou 
(1675) 43 They lived and were conversant in company of the 
principal Rebels. 1597 Mortey /xtrod. Aus. 120 They 
were much conuersant together. 1611 Biste 1 Sav. xxv.15 
Neither inissed we any thing as long as wee were conuersant 
with them, 1711 STEELE Sect. No. 154 #1, 1 am afraid you 
have been very little conversant with Women. 1784 CowPER 
Task v. 815 Much conversant with Heaven, 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Lach & Alli. 3 She had been conversant with 
many ranks of society. : 

+b. Having familiar intercourse zz (a family, 
etc.), among (people, etc.), about (a place). Obs. 

a. in i—a 1400 Cov, ALyst. 379 Tho whiche.. Han be con- 
versaunt here longe before Inoure Company. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 72, 1 haue my self ben conuersaunt in a religious 
hows of whyt freres. 1580 Baret 4@v. C 1241 Conuersant 
in princes courtes. 1665 Boyte Occas. Refi. wv. iti. (1675) 
187 When I had occasion to be conversant in great Mens 
Families. 31788 V. Knox Winter Even. 111. vu. viii. 152, 
I had been much more conversant in a college library than 
in a circulating one. 

b. among :—a1yso Hampote Psal. xxv. 6 Conuersaunt 
among innocentis bodely & gostly. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 40 Hyt behoueth a kyng to..be conuersant 
amongis tbem (his people) without ouermoche famylyarite. 
1683 Drypen Life Plutarch 35 Pliny the younger was .. 
conversant among them in Asia. a 1805 Pacey Sevvz. xx. 
(1825) VI. 198 The beings with whom we converse, or 
amongst whom we are conversant. 

c. about :—a1704 Locke (J.}, A man conversant about 
Whitehall and the conrt. 

+3. a. Occupied, busied, or engaged 77; having 
one’s activity or attention engaged zz or among 
(affairs, objects of study or inquiry, etc.) Ods. 

1388 Wycur Ecclus. xxxix. 3 He schal be conuersaunt in 
the hid thingis of parablis. 1576 Freminc Paxofl. Efist. 56 
Much matter wherein to be conversant. 1605 Bacon Adv. 
Learn. i. ili, § 4 Studies have an influence and operation 
upon the manners of those that are conversant in them. 
1647 Litty Chr. Astroé. \xiv. 398 He was a meer Fisher- 
man, or inan conversant in water. 1710 Avpison J7atler 
No. 216 # « It is, methinks, the Mark of a little Genius to 
be wholly conversant among Insects, Reptiles, Animalcules. 
1769 GoLtpsm. Aomau Hist, 11.211 As she had been long 
conversant in this horrid practice. 1809 KenpaLt Trav. 
I. xxv. 246 A Jew, skilled in mineralogy ..has been con- 
versant among these mountains. 1842 H. Rocers /zfrod. 
Burke's Wks. 64 Men too much conversant in office are 
rarely minds of remarkable enlargement. ; 

b. Concerned, occupied, or having to do wth 
(things). 

1595 SHAKS. Yow 1v. ili. 70 Neuer to be infected with 
delight, Nor conuersant with Ease and Idlenesse Till, etc. 
1671 Mitton ?. A. 1. 130 Thou and all angels conversant 
on earth With man or men’s affairs. 1709 STEELE Vatler 
No. 61 P1 The Scholar has been very conversant with Books, 
and the other with Men only. : ; 

+e. Occupied or employed adozé ; having one’s 
a or attention exercised about, upon. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat, Met. 1. ii. 1. vi. (1651) 85 Such as are 
conversant or imployed about any office or business, 1622 
Donne Servz. (1624) 8 He (Bp. of Rome] is euermore too 


a 
CONVERSATION. 


conuersant vpon the contemplation of temporall kingdomes. 
1646 H. Lawrence Comm. Angelis 4 To shewe what the 
Divell is conversant about. 1806 K. Wuite Ze?, 25 June, 
God..is as intently conversant about the smallest as about 
the greatest things. 1828 Wnatety Rhet. u. § 7 He had 
been. .long conversant about corn. 

4, fig. of things: Exercised zz, concerned about 
‘touching) ; dealing or having to do with ; having 
for its abject or sphere. 

a. 2 :—a 1600 Hooker (J.!, The matters wherein church 
policy is conversant. 3605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. xx. § 8 
‘The controversies wherein moral philosophy is conversant. 
1754 SHERLOCK Disc.(1759)I. i. 47 Is not Justice conversant 
in Rewards and Punishments? 1875 Licutroort Com. 
Col, & Philent. (1876) 273 Physical science is conversant in 
experiment ; logical science in argumentation. 

b. about :—1597 Hooker £ecl. Pol. v. Ixviii. § 6 The 
object whereabout the contemplations and actions of the 
Church are properly conversant. 1660 77ial Regic. 12 
‘There are three things, touching which the Law is conver- 
sant..Persons, Things, and Actions. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
329 Public virtue being ..conversant about great concerns. 
1827 WHATELV Logic u. ii. § 2 nole, Logic Is entirely con- 
versant about language. 

c. with :~1803 Macxintosu Def. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 
249 That philosophy which is conversant with human 
affairs. 1850 DauBenv tow. Th. ii. (ed. 2) 58 Chemistry... 
had..been conversant merely with the qualities of matter. 

5. Versed or experienced 27 ; ‘ well up’ zz. 

1573 Asp. Parker Corr. (1853) 424 Some whom he judgeth 
to be conversant in histories. «1626 Bacon Q. £l7z, Wks. 
(Bohn) 487 She was very conversant in the Scriptures and 
writings of the fathers. 1635 Swan Sec. AZ. vii. § 3 (1643) 
341 One well versed or conversant in these things. 1786 
Sir J. Revnotps Disc. xiii. (1876) 76 A great master who 
is thoroughly conversant in the nature of man. 1841 
D'Israewt A men. Lit. (1867) 45 All the languages in whicb 
Milton was conversant. 

b. Familiar or intimately acquainted wth 
(anything), as a result of having been occupied 
with it. 

1726 De For Hist. Devil 1. vii. (1840) 82 They are conver- 
sant with other parts of God's creation. 19771 Yunius Lett. 
liv. 282, I speak to facts with which all of us are conversant. 
1863 Bricnt Sf. Azer. 16 June, Those men who are most 
conversant with American affairs. 1878 Lecxy Eng. i 18th 
C. I. iii. 412 Like Walpole .. he was thoroughly conversant 
with questions of finance. 

ce. with ov. 

ee Miss Burnev £vediua xvii, The young man..seemed 
to be very conversant on the subject. 

+6. Of things: Frequently occurring and hence 
familiarly known, familiar, Oés. 

1430 Lvpc. Chrou. Trey . xvii, The vile serpent the 
Leuiathan.. Whych of kynde is neuer conuersaunt. ¢ 1485 
Digby ALyst. (1882) v. 609 These thynges be now so conuer- 
saunt, we seme it no shame. 1601 CorNwaLLves Disc. 
Seueca (1631) 13 The most pleasing and most conversant 
thoughts of the best contented minds are descended from 
hope. 1651 Futter Adel Rediv., Bulliuger 334 To imbrace 
a pure worship of the Lord, which had not yet been con- 
versant amongst them, 

+7. ?Familiarly known, frequented. rare. 

1461 Pastfox Lett. No. 400 II. 26 She thynkyth the piace 
is right conversaunt of pupyll for hyr to abeyd in, for she 
kepyth hyr as close as she may for spyyng. 

8. Having the quality of conversing, ready to 
converse ; conversable. rave. 

1804 Jax in Moon 92 He..was polite and attentive to the 
women, and friendly and conversant with the men. 1832 
Fraser's Mag. V1. 408 Fluent without volubility, and con- 
versant without loquaciousness. . 

B. sé. +1. A person who ‘ converses’ or is in- 


timate with another; a familiar acquaintance. Ods. 

3589 Putrennam Eng. Poesie ui. xxv. (Arb.) 306 Some 
such. .secret disease, as the common conuersant can hardly 
discouer. 3650 Huppert Pitl Forniality 221 Not thy 
familiar acquaintance, nor thy intimate conversants. a 1680 
Butter Rev. (1759) I. 114 While Fools their Conversants 
possess As unawares with Sottishness. ; 

+2. One who leads a ‘religious’ or monastic 
life: see conversdre in Du Cange. 

1671 H. M. tr. Erasi. Collog. 149 Some women of that 
Colledge .. whom they call Conversants, encouraging me, 
with their exhortations, to persevere in my holy purpose. 

Conversation (kgnvaiséi-fon), In 4-6 -acion, 
-acioun, etc., (§ -varsasyon). [ME., a. OF. 
conversation, -acton (12th c. in Littré), ad. L.. 
conversation-em frequent abode, intercourse, n. of 
action f. conversdr? to CONVERSE. ] 

+1. The action of living or having one’s being 
zz a place or among persons. Also fig. of one’s 
spiritual being. Ods. ; 

@1340 HampoLk Psaéter xviit. 1 Haly men pat has paire 
conuersacioun in heuen, 1340 A yeud. 241 ‘Oure conuersa- 
cioun’, he zayp, ‘is ine heuene’, uor bet body is ine be erbe, 
beherte is ine heuen. ¢ 13440 Gesta Rom. li. 229 (Harl. MS.) 
Where is his conuersacion but in the Empire of hevene? 
1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. u. (Arb.) 148 This same 
belefe of the present conuersation of their forefathers and 
auncetours among them. 1611 Biste PAilev. iil. 20 For 
our conuersation (1881 &.V. cine isinheauen. 1650 
Futter Pisgah un. iii, 322 They {fish} were improper for 
offerings, living in an element wherein men had no con- 
versation. 1705 Stannore Paraphr. III. 409 Their Prone- 
ness to Idolatry, which a long Conversation in Egypt had 
disposed them to, : : 4 

+ 2. The action of consorting or having dealings 
with others; living together; commerce, intercourse, 


society, intimacy. Ods. 
¢1340 Hamro.e Prose Tr. 25 And an othir tym he lefte pe 
conuersacion of alle worldely men .. and went into disserte 


CONVERSATION. 


vpon the hilles. 1490 Caxton Eneydos x. 41 Dydo toke 
grete playsir in his conuersacyon. 1594 Parsons Confer. 
Success. 1 i, 6 That natural instinct which man hath to live 
in conversation. 1645 Mitton Co/ast. (1851) 354 Unfitnes 
and contrariety frustrates .. all the good and peace of 
wedded conversation. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. EF. 
Jud. 1. xxv. 320, 1 shunn’d their Conversation for the little 
Time I staid at Calecut. 1770 LaNGHorNE Plutarch (1879) 
I. 1582/1 In the course of long sieges there is usually some 
conversation with the enemy. 

3. Sexual intercourse or intimacy. 

Criminal conversation (abhrev. to cris. con.): adultery. 

crsir ist Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) p. xxvii, The men hath 
conuersacyon with the wymen, who that they ben or who 
they fyrst mete. 1594 Sane Rich, 111, mm. v. 31 His 
Conuersation with Shores Wife. 1649 Be. Hatt Cases 
Conse. wv. v. 445 After a conjugall conversation. 1697 
Potter Antig. Greece w. xii. (1715) 298. 1809 Tom1.1Ns 
Law Dict sv. Adultery, Vhe usual mode of punishing 
adulterers at present is by action of crt. con. (as it is 
commonly expressed), to recover damages. 

+4. fig. Occupation or engagement w/?/ things, 
in the way of business or study; the restilting con- 
dition of acquaintance or intimacy with a matter. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Out of long experience in husiness and 
much conversation in hooks. 1679 Drypen 7~ § Cr. Ep. 
Ded., There is requir'd..a Conversation with those Authors 
..who have written with the fewest Faults in Prose and 
Verse, 1695 Woopwarp Nat, Hist. Earth 1. (1723) 194 By 
Experience and Conversation with these Bodyes, in any 
Place or Mine. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. 13 Some scholars, 
by their constant conversation with Antiquity .. know per- 
fectly the sense of the Learned dead. 1721 Brap.ey Its. 
Nat. 59 Nor have I had Conversation enough as yet with 
the Sea to give so ample an Account as I hope to do. 

+5. Circle of acquaintance, company, society. 

1620 SHELTON Quix. IV. xxvii. 2x0 You may know the 
Man hy the Conversation he keeps. 1647 CLARENOON /7ist. 
Reb. (1702) 1. 1, 40 His Domestick Conversation and depen- 
dents .. were all known Papists. 1673 Drypen A/arr. a la 
Mode 1.i, A Gentleman, Sir, that understands the Grand 
mond so well, who has haunted the hest Conversations. 
1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 429 That all Conversations in the 
World have indulged Human Infirmity in this Case. 

6. Manner of conducting oneself in the world or 


in society; behaviour, mode or cotirse of life. arch. 

2130 Hampoce Psalter il. 12 Haldis goed lyf & fayre 
conuersacioun. 1447 BokKENHAM Seystys (Roxh.) 12 In al 
hyr conversacyoun bothe pure and clene. 1552 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Ordin. Pref., A man of vertuous conuersacion, and 
wythoute cryme. 1581 Marspeck Bk. of Notes 307 True 
pietie doth not consist in knowledge & talking, hut in the 
action and conversation. 1611 Biste /’s. |. 23 To him that 
ordereth his conuersation aright. 1678 Bunyan Pilger. 1. 
117 Your Conversation gives this your Mouth-profession, the 
lye. a1761 Law ee acu Prlgr.(1809) 25 The outward 
behaviour and visible conversation of Christ while dwelling 
umong men. 1878 Mortey Carlyle Crit. Misc. 193 The 
walk and conversation of any commonest person. 

7. Interchange of thoughts and words; familiar 


disconrse or talk. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (J.), She went to Pamela's chamber, 
meaning to joy her thoughts with the sweet conversation of 
her sister. 1 Tourneur Fun. Poeme 47 In little time 
he made such benefit Of Conversation (the commerce of 
minds’, 1647 Crarenoon Hist. Reb. 1. (1843) 15/1 Calling 
the earl of Bristol..to assist them in their conversation, the 
prince then not speaking any Spanish. 1713 Guardian No. 
24 The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one an- 
other, or what we express hy the word Conversation. 1752 
Jouxson Rambler No. 194 P 8 Eagerness to lead the con- 
versation. 1783 — in Boswell Mar., No, Sir .. we had talk 
enough, hut no conversation ; there was nothing discussed. 
1871 Ruskin A/unera P, Pref. (1880) 20, I used to sit silently 
listening to the conversation. 

Jig. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. ii. 36 There are 
some [huildings) which are only for covert or defence, and 
from which we require no conversation [cf. pp. 35 and 208). 

b. ‘A particular act of disconrsing upon any 
subject’ (J.); a talk, colloquy. 

1694 J. Wricur (¢i¢/e) Country Conversations ; chiefly of 
the modern Comedies, of Drinking, etc. 1716-8 Lapy M. 
W. Montacue Left. I. xviii, 57, 1 had the honour of a long 
conversation with him last night. 1824 Lanpor (f/tle) 
Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen. 
1875 Jowetr Plafo (ed. 2) IV. 224 The conversation is said 
to have taken place when Theztetus was a youth. 

+ 8. A public conference, discussion, or debate. 

1703 Rowe Fair Penit, Ded., Publick Conversations .. 
where there is hardly such a thing as being merry, hut at 
another’s Expence. 1713 STEELE Guardian No.9? 18 Ata 
puhlick conversation of some of the defenders of this Dis- 
course of Freethinking, and others that differed from them. 

+9. An ‘At Home’; =CoNvVERSAZIONE 2. Obs. 

1740 H. Watrote Corr, (1820) I. 71 Lady Pomfret has a 
charming conversation once a week. 779) [ous seN Let.to 
Mrs. Thrale 11 Oct., 1 have been invited twice to Mrs. 
Vesey’s conversation. 1783 — /éid. 31 Dec., 1 never saw 
her, unless perhaps, without knowing her, at a conversation. 
1787 Sir J. Hawkins Life Fohnson 389 It heing at a tea- 
conversation he.. went on rhyming thus. 

10. (In full conversation piece): A kind of genre 
painting representing a group of figtires: see quot. 
1854. So conversalion painting. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 474 ? 3 None should he admitted 
into this green Conversation-Piece, except he had broke his 
Collar-hone thrice. eat H. Wacpote Vertue’s Anecd. 
Paint. (1786) 111. 77 He imitated the manner of Terburgh, 
a Dutch painter of conversations. 1795 //udl Advertiser 8 
Aug. 2/2 Small portraits in oil, at one guinea. .Conversation 
Pieces in proportion. 1854 Sir E. Heap Angler's Hdbk. 
Painting |. 289 note, Waagen calls Terhurg ‘the creator of 
conversation-painting,’ meaning that particular hranch of 
genre, which bears the same relation to historical painting 
on the one side, and to the huffooneries of Jan Steen on 
the other, that ‘genteel comedy’ bears respectively to 
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tragedy and to farce. 1891 Bookman Oct. 29/2 ‘The 
Finances of the gods’ is a masterpiece..such an interior— 
one almost fancies Metsu painting a conversation-piece. 

ll. attrib. and Comb. Conversation tube, a 
tube for enabling conversation to be carried on 
casily with deaf persons ; a spcaking-tube for com- 
municating between different parts of a building ; 
conversation painting, piece ‘see 10). 

1755 T. Amory Jet. (1769) 11. 167 To furnish them with 
chat in their conversation hours. 1824 Miss Hawkins 
Afem, 1, 270 A man with great conversation-talents. 1890 
Catal. Army & Navy Stores Mar. 580 Conversation Tubes 
. each 2s. gd. to 10s. 6d. 

412. = Conversion. 
Godefroy).] 

1382 Wycuir Ecclus, xxxviil. 22 Ne forsothe ther is con- 
uersacioun [1388 turning] 1388 — Acts xv. 3 Thei telden 
the conuersacioun of hethene men [Vulg. converstonem Gen- 
tinm), 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 12 Hys merueyllous conuer- 
sacyon, 1535 CoverDALE dcts xv. 3 They .. declared the 
Conuersacion of the Heythen. a1570 Becon Compar. Lord's 
Supp. & Mass (1844) 357 In the conversation of the hread. 

Conversa'tion, wv. sonce-wa. [f. the sb.] zér. 
To converse, talk, engage in conycrsation. Hence 
Conversa‘tioning vé/, sd. 

1830 Scotr Demonol, x. 366 The sailor..answered. .that in 
general he conversationed wellenough, 1833 Aew Alonthly 
Mlag XXXVII. 12 Three years of friendly conferencizing 
and conversationing in Downing Street. 

Conversa‘tionable, «. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ABLE.] = CONVERSABLE ; open to conversation. 

1843 Fraser's Wag. XXVIII. 653 She, having the super- 
intendance of her domestic concerns. .was merely conversa- 
tionahle at hreakfast-time. 1849 Blackw, Alag. LXV. 331 
You're a conversationable individual. 

Conversational (kgnvaiséi-fanal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

l. Of persons: Ready to converse; addicted to 
conversation ; gifted with powers of conversation. 

1799 Soutney Let?, (1856) 1. 78 Without being talkative 
I am conversational. 1844 Dickens A/art. Chuz.|, Although 
Tom and his sister were extremely conversational, they 
were less lively. _ 

2. Of, belonging to, or proper to conversation. 

1779 Map. D’ArBtay Diary (1842) I. 293 His conversa- 
tional powers. 1814 W. Tavtor in Wonthly Rev. LXXII. 
286 That tone..which confers on the women of England a 
high conversational rank. 1861 Wricut Ess. Archaeol. 11. 
xxii, 221 Provengal was degraded to he the mere conversa- 
tional dialect of the vulgar. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 
337 The conversational manner, the seeming want of arrange- 
ment..are found to result in a perfect work of art. 

Conversationalist (kynvaisé'fonilist’. [f. 
prec. +-IsT. Cf. sattonalist, agriculturalist.| One 
who is conversational ; one who excels in conver- 
sation. Cf, CONVERSATIONIST, 

1836 Hor. Smitn Tin Trump. (1876) 105 English Women 
are in general hetter conversationaliststhan the men. 1884 
ie Payn Canon's Ward 11. 265 An eminent conversationalist 
iving hy himself is a deplorable spectacle. 

Conversationally (kgnvoiseifanali), adv. 
[f. as prec. +-L¥%.] Ina conversational manner, in 
the way of conversation. 

1801 SouTtHeY Lef?. (1856) 1. 167 That I might conversa- 
tionally learn the [Welsh] language. 1860 Eciicotr Life Our 
Lord vii. 333 The Lord was questioned, perhaps conversa- 
tionally, about His followers and His teaching. 

+ Conversa‘tioned, ///. a. Obs. rare. 
[f. ConvERSATION 56.+-ED%.} Of a specified ‘con- 
versation’ or behaviour, conducted, behaved. 

1613 Beaum. & Ft. Captain 1. i, Tillshe he better conver- 
sation’d. .]’ll keep As far from her as the gallows. 

Conversa‘tionism, vave—°. [f. as prec. + 
-1sM.] Acconversational expression ; colloquialism. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Conversationist (kpnvoisé'‘fonist). [f. as 
prec. + -Ist.] One who converses much, or is 
addicted to conversation; one who practises the 
art of conversation ; = CONVERSATIONALIST. 

1806 SouTHEYVin Rohberds A/em. 11. 131 A little too much 
of the conversationist. 1824 Miss Hawkins A/ev2. I. 282 
Agreeable conversationists were met in great frequency. 
a 1864 HawtHorne Eng, Note-Bks. (1879) 11.24 Mr. Taylor 
is reckoned a hrilliant conversationist. : 

Conversationize (kgnvaisel'fanaiz), v. [f. as 
prec. + -I1ZE.) zutv. To hold a conversation. 

1826 Disraeu Viz. Grey 1. vii. 16 They would have re- 
tired to a corner .. and conversationised with any stray 
four-year-older not yet sent to hed. 185: R. F. Burton 
Goa 308 After some little time spent in arranging his papers 
e.and conversationizing with a native clerk. 

Conversative (kfnvsusativ), a. rare. [f. L. 
conversal- ppl. stem of comversdri to CONVERSE + 
-IVE.] +a. Belonging to, or fitted for, social 
intercourse; sociable. Obs. b. Ready to converse 
or talk, given to conversation, talkative. 

1631 Br. WesBeE Quiefn. (1657) 179 Actions conversative 
doe consist in the ordering of our conversation. 1651 Ae/ig. 
Wotton. 76 To endue him with conversative qualities and 
ornaments of youth. a@1703 Burkitt Ox .V. 7. Luke il. 45 
Of a free and conversative, not of a sullen and morose dis- 
position. 1868 HawtHorne Fr. & Jt. Fruds. 11. 108 He 
was very entertaining and conversative. 

|| Conversazione (kenvausa:tsidvne’. Pl. -oni 
(-ou'nz), now usually -ones. Also in 8-atione. [a. 
It. conversasione (in 16th c. -adzone) conversation, 
assembly for conversation or social recreation. ] 


[so also in OF. (see 


CONVERSE. 


| 1. In Italy, the name for an evening assembly 
for conversation, social recreation, and amusement 
(often described by travellers in the 18th c.). 

1740 GRay Let. to his Mother (T.), Vhe diversions of a 
Florentine Lent are ..in the evening, what is called a con- 
wersazione, a sort of assembly at the principal people's 
houses, full of I cannot tell what. 1753 Lavy M. W. Mow- 
TAGUE Jeff. (1887) 11. 243, I have often smiled to myself in 
viewing our assemblies (which they call conversations: at 
Lovere. 1754 Drummonp raz. 41 (T.) Vhese conversa- 
ztont [at Florence] resemble our card-assemhlies :—some 
ple at cards, some passed the time in conversation, others 
walked from place to place. 1834 IT. Mepwin Angler in 
Wales 11. 283 In most little towns in Italy good music; and 
conucrsaztones in all. 1866 Howrtts Menet. Life xx. 331 
The conversazioni of the demt-:monde where they say every- 
thing. 

+2. Introduced into England, and applicd to 
the private assembly now known asan ‘ At Ifome’. 
(Occasionally anglicized as CONVERSATION, q.v.) 

1777 Suewiwan Sch. Scand. 1. i, The charade you made 
last night at Mrs. Drowzie’s conversazione. 1782 Man. 
D’Arsiay Diary 10 Nov., She is. .foremost in collecting all 
extraordinary. .people to her London conversaziones. 1802 
Mar. EpcewortH wWVorad 7, (1816) I. 206 She held a sort of 
conversazione at her house. .frequented by all foreigners 
1823 Byron Juan xin. cvii, With evening came the banquet 
and the wine: ‘The conversazione; the duet. 

3. From about the close of the 18th c. chiefly 
applicd to assemblies of an intellectual character, 
in connexion with literature, art, or sciencc. 

1792 A. Younc Trav. France 238 In the evening to the 
conversazione of Signore Fabbroni, where I met Signore 
Pella, director of the gallery, etc...the company did not 
assemble in order to converse on the trivial nonsense of 
common topics, like so many coteries in all countries. 1816 
J. Gitcnrist Philos. Etym. 200 In the balls, concerts, and 
converzationes of polite literature. a1845 Hoop Odes & 
Addr. To Ktitchener v, Oh, hast thou still those Conver- 
saziont, Where learned visitors discoursed—and fed ? 

4. Now chiefly used for a soirée given by a 
learned body or society of arts,at which the society’s 
work is illustrated by the exhibition of specimens, 
cxperiments, and demonstrations. 

1834 Gentl. Mag. CIV. 1. 208 (Architectural Society) 
Jan. 21, the members of this institution held their first Con- 
versazione for the seasonat Exeter Hall, which was attended 
by 200 professors and amateurs of architecture. 1864 A. 
McKay Hist. Kilmarnock :ed. 3: 276 The organizing of 
conversaztont for more familiar and popular addresses on 
scientific subjects. 

Converse (kgnvs1s), v. [a. F. converser 
(12th c, in Littré) to pass one’s life, live, dwell in 
or with, in mod.Fr. also to exchange words with; 
= Pr. and Sp. conversar, It. and late L. conversare 
:—L. conversdr7 \it. to turn oneself about, to move 
to and fro, pass one’s life, dwell, abide, live some- 
where, keep company with; middle voice of rare 
conversadre to turn to and fro, freq. of converlére to 
turn about. As with other deponent vbs. the 
active form was in late L. substittted for the 
middle, whence the Romanic forms. The trans- 
ference of sense from ‘live with’ to ‘talk with’ is 
recent in Fr. and English, and most complete in 
the latter.] 

+ 1. zu¢r. To move about, have one’s being, live, 
dwell 27 (07, upon) a place, among (with people, 
etc. Obs. 

340 (see ConvERSANT @. 1). €3374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. iii. 

n whos houses I hadde conuersed and haunted fro my 
3oupe. 1483 Caxton Cato Bv, Before them emonge the 
whyche we conuerse and go dayly 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
405) How many yere arte thou olde and where conuersest 
thou, 1638 Witkins New World xiv. 11707) 116 Birds .. 
which do most converse upon the Earth..as a Pheasant, 
Partridge, etc. 18 Boyre Occas. Reff. 1. ix. (1675) 224 
Impurities. .contracted hy conversing to and froin a defiling 
World. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 26 Cetaceous Fishes which 
converse chiefly in the northern Sea. /é7d. 11. (1704° 420 Birds 
have been taught to pronounce Words,—yet Quadrupeds 
never, though Dogs and Horses converse almost perpetually 
with Men. 1727 De Foe //ist, Appar. Introd. (1840) 3 It 
converses here, 1s with us, and among us. 

+ 2. To associate familiarly, consort, keep com- 
pany; to hold intercourse, be familiar wth. Obs. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 861 You shall .. Visite the 
speechlesse sicke, and still conuerse With groaning wretches. 
1622-62 HEVLIN Cosmogr. i. (1682 134 So rude a Country, 
as hath not hitherto conversed with more civil Nations, 
1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11, 184 For ever, sunk Under yon boyling 
Ocean, wrapt in Chains; There to converse with everlasting 
groans. 1678 Everyn Afem. (1857) II. 131 Too hlessed a 
creature to converse with mortals. hs Jouxson L. 7., 
Congreve, Having long conversed familiarly with the grea, 
he wished to he considered..as a man of fashion. 1819 
G. S. Faser Drsfensations (1823) 1. 322 The old pagans be- 
lieved that a mighty god -openly conversed with mortals. 

+ b. To hold sexual intercourse. Ods. 

1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. 11821) 1. p. xix, This Albyne, 
with her fiftie sisteris .. conversit with devillis in forme of 
men, and consavit childrin. 1611 Cotcr. s.v. Riffarde. 
3656 S. WinTER Ser. 45 They may lawfully converse to- 
gether as man and wife. 1713 Appisos Guardian Ne. 165 
P 7. 1749 Fietpixnc Jom Jones v1. x, That wench with 
whom I know he yet converses, 1760 C. Jonsston Chrysal 
(1822) IIL. 31 Liberty... toconverse with as many females as 
he pleased. 


+e. To have commercial intercourse, to deal, 
trade, traffic. Oés. 


1 
To 
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1g98 Haxcuyr Voy. (R.), They friendly conuerse and ex- 
ercise mutual traffick together. 1613 SHERLEY Traz7. Persia 
9 The Turke hauing giuen certaine scales to trade in, out of 
which. .it was vnlawfull for any to converse. 1690 CHiLv 
Disc, Trade (ed. 4) 141 This Law will not at all incommode 
Gentlemen as to what they buy in shops, neither those that 
converse in Fairs and Markets. 1725 De For Voy. round 
World (1840) 183 These Indians had canoes..by which, 
perhaps, they conversed with the islands near them. — 

“+ 3. To be engaged #7; to have to do with (a 
thing); todeal wzth, be familiar or conversant z2/h. 
Obs. exc. as fig. of 4 or 5, in fo converse with books. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) go You that con- 
verse in these and such like actions. 1602 Marston Az- 
tonio's Rev. w. iii, O world, thou art too subtile For honest 
natures to converse withall. 1607-12 Bacon 4ss., Nat. 
fen (Arb.) 364 When they converse in those thinges they 
doe not affect. 1662 STILLinGFL, Orig. Sacr. 1. v. § 5 Since 
he hath conversed more with the Orientall traditions. 1688 
Soutu Sera. Prov. xii. 22 Wheresoever he treads, he sinks, 
and converses with a bottomless Pit. 41709 StryPE Aun. 
Ref. I. xxxi. 354 That ministers should converse in this 
catechism, and learn true divinity from it. 1719 J. RicHarp- 
son Sc. Connotssenr 204 By conversing with the Works of 
the Best Masters. 1749 Fittpinc Tom Yones xiv. viti, He 
had indeed conversed so much with money. 1855 MacauLay 
Hist, Eng. 111. 409 A man..who has conversed, not only 
witb books, but with lawyers and merchants. statesmen and 
princes. 

+4. To communicate or interchange ideas (zw7th 
any one) by speech or writing or otherwise. Ods. 

1590 SHAKS. Com, Err, 1. ii. 162 Did you conuerse sir 
with this gentlewoman?.. I never spake with her in all my 
life. 16g0 Sir E. NicHoras in V. Papers (Camden) I. 177, 
(As]I have att noe tyme soe much ease and content as when 
I converse with you, I hope I shall gaine pardon for this 
tedious letter. 1712 Pore Lett. 28 May, It is not only the 
disposition I always have of conversing with you, that makes 
me so speedily answer your obliging letter. 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic \ vi. 151 Like ships at sea, they must con- 
verse by signals. 176s 28 H. Watrpore Vertue's Anecd. 
Paint, (1786) 11. 137 He conversed little with the painters. . 
except Velasquez, with whom he continued a correspond- 
ence of letters. 

b. To hold inward communion, commune wth, 

1s9x Saks. 1 Hen. VJ, 1. i. 26 Well let them practise and 
conuerse with spirits. a@16sz J. Smitu Sed. Disc. 1x. ii. 
(1821) 415 He knows how to converse with himself, and 
truly to love and value himself. 1686 Horneck Crucif. 
Jesus iv. 66 Before he eats, converses with himself, while 
he is eating converses with God, and after he hath eaten, 
converses with the holy angels. 1747 ‘f. Warton Pleas. 
Melancholy (R.), Remote from man, conversing with the 
spheres. 1864 LoweLt Fireside Trav. 233 So you .. have 
time to converse with your sensations. 

5. spec. ‘To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk” (J.); to engage in conversation, to talk 
with (a person), ov, zpon (a subject), 22 (a 
language, voice). The ordinary current sense. 

1615 J. StepHens Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 249 If..you desire to 
converse with him, you must tarry till he be awake. 1653 
Watton Angler i. 32, I have conversed with those which 
have conversed with him. 1727 De For Syst. AfLagic 
1, 1.6 Adam’s posterity learnt to speak immediately froin 
him, and so to converse with one another. 1745 WESLEY 
sinsw. Ch. 7 My Heart clave to him as soon as he spoke. 
And the more we convers’d, so much the more did I esteem 
.-him. 1799 SoutHrey Lyric Poems, Old Man's Comforts, 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death. 1825 
Lytton Falkland 41 We had been conversing with Lady 
Margaret on indifferent subjects. 1841 Borrow Zincadi 11. 
xi. 136 Wishing to converse..in a language unknown to the 
Spaniards. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxi, Talk for you is good 
discipline. You converse imperfectly. 

6. trans. ta. To keep company with; b. To 
render familiar or well acquainted; e. To com- 
municate with, talk with. Oés. @. To talk (any 
one) out of, ete. 

1649 Jer. Tayvior Gt. Exemp. Exhort. § 9 Such a life 
without which human society cannot be conversed. 1665 
J. Serceant Surve-footing 84 Not conversing him daily or 
very often. 1683 D. A. Art Converse Pref., Whether we 
Converse our Superiours, Inferiours, or Equals. 1704 SwiFT 
Batt. Bks, Wks. 1768 1. 176 This Temple having been Edu- 
cated and long Conversed among the Ancients. 1718 
Woprow Corr. (1843) II. 354 After I have conversed himself, 
and read his theses. 1824 Miss Ferrier /xher. Ixvii, She 
called her daughter to her, and contrived to converse her out 
of the room. 

Converse (kgnvois), 56.1 [f. CONVERSE v., 
¢ 1600; orig., like the vb., stressed conve'rse.} 

+1. Intercourse; =CONVERSATION 2, 3. Ods. cxc. 
in certain expressions now referred to 3. 

1610 Guituim Heraldry um. vi. (1611) 103 ‘Phe mutuall con. 
uerse of humane Society. 1615 G. Sanvys Yrav. 1. 50 En- 
feebled with the continual conuerse of women. 1646 SiR 
‘TY. Browne Pseud, A, 378 By converse or copulation. 1653 
tI. More Antid. Ath. u. iv. (1712) 51 Sociableness or love 
of Converse. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) II. ix. 202 Free 
converse, traffic, and commerce. 1751 JoHnson Nasmbler 
No. 175 P16 Thus numerous are the dangers to which the 
converse of mankind exposes us. 1826 Disrarui Viv. Grey 
V. vil. 205 Converse with the world will do more for you. 
1863 Gro. Exiot Romola 1. v, | have returned from the 
converse of the streets as from a forgotten dream. 

+b. Formerly with @ and pl. Obs. 

1660 INceLo Bentiv, & Ur. u. (1682) 113 God. -nourish’d 
it by a Converse with the first Man whom he inade. 1676 
Granvite Seas. Reff. 176 Thus we dress ourselves for pub- 
lique converses. 

+2. Familiar engagement or occtipation (with 
things) ; = CONVERSATION 4. Oés. 

11652 J. SMitu Se?. Disc. vu. 347 Dwelling . ina carnal 
converse with these sacramental symbols, 1665 MANLEY 
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Grotius’ Low C. Warres 199 Long Experience, and con- 
tinual Converse among Troubles. 1665-6 P/z/. Trans. I. 
114 A strange Diver, by his continual converse in water, 
degenerated, 1725 J. ReyNotps View of Death (1735) 2 
T’ abandon all that’s dear .. My friends and studies too, 
And all my known converses here. 

3. Familiar interchange of thoughts; discourse, 
talk ; =CONVERSATION 7. Now foeéic or rhet. 

(Quot. 1604 may belong to 1.) 

{1604 Suaxs. O7/. 11, 1. 40 A meane to draw the Moore 
Out of the way, that your conuerse and businesse May be 
more free.} 1614 R. Taytor Hog lost Pear? 1. i, It [Latin} 
is so much my often converse, that if there be none but 
women in my company, yet cannot I forbear it. 1650 S. 
Crarke Eccl. Hist. 1. (1654) 171 Upon converse, finding his 
sufficiency, he inquired the cause of his voyage. 1725 Porr 
Odyss. XV. 355 Sweet is thy converse to each Social ear. 
1859 TENNYSON Geraint & Enid 520 And told her all their 
converse in the ball. 1888 Burcon 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 416 
His converse at such seasons was always elevating. 


+b. Formerly with a and g/. Obs. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polexander i. 113 In this manner 
ended the first converse between Z. and A. 1669 Woop- 
HEAD St. Teresa u. vii. 61 It will be difficult in these con- 
verses not to talk of secular matters. 1672 Cave Priv. 
Chr. 1. iii. (1673) 37 By daily converses build them up 
and make them better. 1798 S. Rocers E/. to Friend 99 
Still prompt to charm with many a converse sweet. 


ce. Interchange of thoughts otherwise than by 


speech. 

1758 S. Haywarp Serm. p. xi, The leading topics of our 
epistolary converse. 1865 I'vtor Early Hist. Man. iii. 35 
The same signs (i.e. gestures} serve as a medium of con- 
verse. 

4. Spiritual or mental intercourse ; communion. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 87 In the wonted 
course of our converses with God. 1678 R. Barciay Afo/. 
Quakers ii. § 7. 32 Gods Converse with Man..was by the 
immediate manifestation of his Spirit. 1750 SHENSTONE 
Rural Elegance 217 With Nature here high converse hold. 
a@ 1831 A. Knox Rez. (1844) 1.74 A person who is much 
occupied in inward converse with God. 1872 HoLianp Maré, 
Propth, xo In converse with the thoughts of manlier men. 


+5. Manner of life, ‘conversation’. Ods. 

c1660 Soutn Serm. 1 Kings xiii. 33 The true Worship of 
God, and the Converse of those that use it. 1702 EcHARD 
Eccl. Hist. (1710) 28 To be avoided in all affairs of civil 
society and converse, as. .persons of infectious converse. 


+ Converse, @.! and sé.2 Os. Also 3-6 con- 
vers. fa. F. convers, -se, ad. L. converses turned, 
pa. pple. of convertéve to CONVERT.] 


A. adj. Converted in mind or feeling. 
1300 Cursor AM. 19736 (Cott.) Fra pat time men cald him 
ai Conuers paule in godds lai. 1436 Pol. Poems (1859) II. 
203 That oure verry foo Mow be to us convers and torned. 


B. sé. 1. A convert. 

1388 Wycuir 1 Chron. xxii. 2 Conuersis fro hethenesse to 
the lawe of Israel. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 178/3 Somme 
converses of the Jewes wold mynysshe the bounte of the 
grace of god. 


2. Eccl. A lay member of a convent; a lay 


brother or sister. 

Orig. applied to those who were converted from a secular 
to ‘religious’ life in adult age, as opposed to the nsfriti 
who had been brought up in the monastic life from child- 
hood: see Du Cange. 

14.. Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 135 Iw pe steppes of be 
conuerses or monkes. 1483 Caxton Golden Leg. 240/2 A 
frere conuerse began to be tormented of the deuyl. ¢ 1500 
Melusine 100 Thabbot and an houndred monkkis, beside the 
convers. 1512 C’Tess Ricumonp in Nichols Xoyad Wii?s(1780) 
368 Oon perpetuell brother, called a converse. .specially to 
serve the same monks at their masses. 1691 tr. Eailianne's 
Observ. Journ. Naples 178 The Fifth Monastery. .contains 
the Brothers Converses. 

|| b. Often in the L. form conversus, pl. -2. 

1977. Archvol. 1V. 38 He was conversus, a lay-brother. 
* 1863 J. R. Wartran Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 71 
It (South Park Abbey} contained not less than sixty-six 
monks and one hundred and fifty conversi. 

Converse (kgnvais), 2.2 and 56.3 [ad. L. con- 
vers-us turned about, transformed, pa. pple. of 
convertére : see CONVERT. La converse occurs in 
F. from 13th c., = Pr. and med.L. conversa.] 

A. adj. 

1. Turned round ; opposite or contrary in direc- 
tion or action; acting in reverse manner. 

1794 SuLtivan View Nat. 1. 355 The transformation of 
vapour into air (and] the converse change. 1862 H. SpENcER 
First Princ. 1. iv. § 26 As in this case..so in the converse 
case. 1873 Burton /ist. Scot. V1. Ixxi. 218 The converse 
arts of destruction and defence. 1876 GLapsTONE Syachr. 
Homer, 227 Now of Zephuros Euros is the converse wind 
from the opposite point of heaven. 

+2. Alath. Converse ratio, proportion : see quots. 

1570 Butincstey Auclid vy. Def. xiii. 134 Conuerse pro- 
portion, or proportion by conuersion is, when the consequent 
is taken as the antecedent, and so is compared to the ante- 
cedent as to the consequent. 1660 Barrow Fuciid v. Def. 
xvi, Converse ratio is when the antecedent is compared to 
the excess wherein the antecedent exceeds the consequent. 
1695 AlLINGHAM Geom, /fit.19 Converse Reason or propor- 
tion is the comparing the Antecedent to the excess, wherein 
the Antecedent exceeds the Consequent. 


B. sé. 

1. gen. A statement or form of words derived 
from another by the turning about or transposition 
of two important antithetical members; e. g. ‘ the 
possession of wealth without learning’, ‘ the pos- 
session of learning without wealth’; ‘a quict 


CONVERSIBLE. 


day and a noisy night’, ‘a noisy day and a quiet 
night’. [This use occurs in OF. in 13the. 

1798 Mattuus Popul, (1878) 240 The converse of this will be 
alsotrue. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Compensation Wks, (Bohn) 
1. 41 The theory of the mechanic forces is another example. 
What we gain in power is lost intime; andthe converse. 1855 
Maury Pays. Geog. Sea ix. § 446 A series of observations 
the conyerse of this, viz. winter in the North Atlantic, sum- 
mer in the South. 1861 ‘futtocu Ezg. Purit. ii. 278 * All 
wickedness is weakness’, The converse he seems to have 
believed. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 23The thesis. .is the 
converse of that of Thrasymachus. .not right is the interest 
of the stronger, but right is the necessity of the weaker. 

A thing or action which is the exact oppo- 
site of another. [Occurs in OF. in 14th c.] 

1786 Tooke Purley 11 They travelled backwards. .adopt- 
ing the converse of the principle. 180z PaLtey Nat. Theol. 
xxi. 330 By evaporation water is carried up into the air; 
by the converse of evaporation, it falls down upon the earth. 
1833 M. Scorr Yow: Crzugle xiii. (1859) 295 She was the 
very converse of our old ship, she never missed stays 
although I did cruelly. @ 1852 D. WessterR Wks, (1877) III. 
453 The natural converse of accession is secession ; and 
therefore when it is stated that the people of the States ac- 
ceded to the Union, it may be more plausibly argued that 
they may secede from it. 1869 ‘I. Granam in Sci. Opinion 
10 Feb. 270/2 This contraction of the wire is in length only. 
Tbe result is the converse of extension by wire-drawing. 
1879 Mattock Life worth Living 135 The positions of the 
two moralists are in fact the exact converses of each other. 

2. Afath, (One proposition is the converse of 
another, when the datum and conclusion of the 
one are respectively taken as the conclusion and 


datum of the other.) 

1570 Bituincstey Luclid 1. vi. 16 The 8 proposition being 
the conuerse of the fourth. 1660 Barrow Euclid 1. axtom 
viii. zo¢e, Things which agree together are equal one to the 
other. The converse of this Axiome is true in right lines 
and angles, but not in figures, unless they be like. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. 1.53 The Converses of these are evident. 
Mod. This proposition is the converse of the preceding. 

3. Logec. A converted proposition: formerly 
applied to the original proposition upon which 
conversion is performed (called by Hamilton the 
CONVERTEND), but now usually to that which 


results from converting the original. 

1827 Wuatecy Logic 11.11. § 4 Conversion can then only be 
illative when no term is distributed in the Converse, which 
was not distributed in the Exposita. 1837-8 Sir W. 
Hamitton Logic I. 256 The original or given proposition is 
called the Converse or Converted... It would be better to call 
{it] the Convertend..This language I shall use. /did. 1. 257 
The Quantity of the Proposition in Conversion remains 
always the same; that ts, the absolute quantity of the Con- 
verse must be exactly equal to that of the Convertend. 1884 
Jevons Stud. Deduct. Logic 32 It must be observed that 
the converse, obverse, and contrapositive are all true if the 
original proposition is true. 

+Conversed, /7/. 2.1 Obs. =CONVERSE a.? 2. 

1557 Recorpe Whetst. C ij b, Of Proportion conuersed or 
indirecte. ; 

+ Conversed, -verst, #//. 2.2 Obs. [f. 
CONVERSE v. +-ED!.}] With whom intimate inter- 
course has been held ; familiar. 

1607 WaLKinGTON Of¢. Glass x. (1664) 116 Never giving 
over, till Death, such a converst Friend, except on a capital 
Discontent. : ; 

Conversely (kgnvaasli, kgnvs-sli), adv. [f. 
CONVERSE a@.2+-LY%.} In the converse manner or 


order ; as the converse ; by conversion. 

1806 Hutton Course Math. |. 278 Conversely, if the two 
angles asc, ABD, on both sides of the line as, make up to- 
gether two right angles, then cs and gp form one continued 
rigbt line cp. 1845 M¢Cuttocu 7a-ration Introd. (1852) 15 
The greater the expenses of governments, the deeper must 
they encroach on the incomes or capitals of those who pay 
taxes, and conversely. 1875 JowrtT Péafo (ed. 2) I. 325 A 
thing is not seen because it ts visible, but conversely, visi- 
ble because it is seen. 1884 Bower & Scott De Sary's 
Phaner. 491 Succeeding one another from above downwards 
or conversely. 

+ Conve‘rsement. Olds. [a. OF. converse- 
ment business, rclation, connexion, f. converser: 
see -MENT.] Business, rclation, occupation, affair. 

1455 Paston Lett. No. 249 1. 340 He hadde no lyvelode 
in tbe shire, nor conversement. 1599 SANDys Enrope 
Spec. (1632) 241 Assiduitie..in prayer, not interrupted. .by 
secular conversements. 

Converser (kgnvs1s21). [f. CONVERSE v. + 
-ER!.] One who converses ; atalker; sfec. = Con- 


VERSATIONALIST. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 217 Of much 
eloquence in words and discourse, great conuersers. 1605 
Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. vit. § 5 A familiar converser with 
learned professors. 1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecd. Yohnson in 
Ann, Reg. 1/1 Mr. Johnson was not intentionally a pompous 
converser. 1853 Lyncn Se//Jinprow, iv. 88 He seeks too 
early the repute of a converser. 1876 Darwin in Life 4 
Lett. (1887) 1. 43 The best converser I ever listened to. 

Conversibility (knva-asibiliti). [fas next 
+ -ITY.] = CONVERTIBILITY. 

1784 T. A. Mann in Orig. Lett, Emin. Men (Camden) 427 
Mr. Cavendish’s discovery of the conversibility of Air into 
Water. ee 

Conversible (kgnvausib’l]), @. ad. late 1. 
conversibil-is, f. convers- ppl. stem of convertére 
to CONVERT: see -BLE, Also in mod.F.] Capable 


of being converted or transposed. 

a1660 Hammonp Serm. vii. Wks. 1684 1V. 603 So that this 
conversible retrogradous Sorites may shut up all. 

"| See also CONVERSABLE, 


CONVERSING. 


Conversing (kfnvs‘1sin), vb/. sb. [f. Con- 
VERSE v. + -ING1.] The action of the vb. Con- 
VERSE: having intcrconrse ; discoursing, talking. 

az610 Hearey Theophrastus xx. (1636) 71 ‘Tediousnes.. 
is a troublesome kinde of conversing, without any other 
damage or Peete a1640 J. Batt Answer to Can, h 
(1642) 138 Much more guilt was contracted by civill con- 
versings. 1654 Futter /2v0 Serm. 76 Her unlawful con- 
versing with him who was not her Husband. 1720 De For 
Capt. Singleton viii. (1840) 146 We did not seek the convers- 
ing, or acquainting ourselves with the natives, 1884 Pad/ 
Mail G. 30 Oct. 4/1 Conversings as to the low price of corn. 


Conve'rsing, ///. a. [f. CONVERSE v. + -ING*,] 
1, That converses: + that affords intercourse, 


companionable. 

1643 Mitton Divorce iv. (1851) 29 A fit conversing soule.. 
is stronger than death. 1645 — Cofast. (1851) 361 A con- 
versing solace, and peacefull society is the prime end of 
mariage. 

+2. Conversant. Ods. 

1724 Switt Drapier’s Lett. v. Wks. 1755 V. u. 99, | had 
been long conversing with the writings of your lordship, 
Mr. Locke, Mr. Molineux, etc. 

Conversion (kfnva‘sfan).  [a. F. conversion, 
ad. L. converston-em turning round, n. of action 
from converiére to turn round : see CONVERT.] 

I. Turning in position, direction, destination. 
+1. The action of turning round or revolving ; 
revolution, rotation. Ods. 

1540-1 Evyor /mage Gov. (1549) 68 Conuersions of sterres, 
mocions, and reuolucions of planettes. 1587 Gotoinc De 
Mornay ix. 126 Were the World eternal, the Conuersions 
or turnings about therof should be eternal too. 1665-6 
Phil, Trans. 1.143 The conversion of Jupiter about his own 
axis. 1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 307 That strait 
line.. which touches a spiral at the end of its first conversion. 
1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. I. 139 In the conversion of the 
Body of the Sun, this Virtue thereof. .is also turned about. 

b. Centre of conversion: see CENTRE sb, 16. 

+2. The action of turning to a particular direc- 
tion; turning. Oés. 

1594 Biunoevit £xerc. ut. 1. xx.(ed. 7) This Greeke word 
Tropos, which is..a conversion or turning. 1638 Witkins 
New World 1. (1684) 50 Divers Conversions of those sides 
towards our Eyes. 1643 Sir T. Browne Kelig. Med. 111 The 
conversion of the needle to the North. 1660 BoyLe Seraph. 
Love xvi. (1700) 98 A Conversion to that Magnetic Posture. 

tb. jig. The action of turning or directing (one’s 
mind, attcntion, actions, etc.) 70 some object. Ods. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 513 b, With such an un- 
removeable conversion of myndetoGodward, 1646 Futter 
Wounded Consc. (1841) 291 Daily sin .is an aversion from 
God and his daily repentance a conversion to God. 1712 
Spect. No. 524 P 5 An habitual inclination and conversion 
of his sight towards it. 

+3. The action of turning back or returning ; 
spec. the turning back of the sun in its apparent 


course on reaching the tropic ; the solstice. Ods. 
1553 Eoen Treat. Newe Ind.(Arb.) 41 The sommer con- 
uersion of the sunne,. 1618 CHAPMAN Afesiod 11. 162 If at 
the sun's conversion thou shalt sow The sacred earth. @ 1682 
Sir T. Browne Yracts (1684) 3 The tropical conversion of 
the Sun. 
+b. In versions of the O.T., rendering L. con- 


versio. Obs. 

1388 Wycuir Yer. xxxiii. 7 And y schal conuerte the con- 
uersioun of Juda [1382 Turne the turnyng of Juda]. 1609 
Biste (Douay) Yer, xxxiii. 26, I wil bring backe their con- 
version, and wil have mercie on them. 

4. Transposition, inversion (of the terms of a 
statement ; cf. CONVERSE 56.3.1); sfec. in Logic, the 
transposition of the subject and predicate of a 
proposition according to certain rules to form a 
new proposition by immediate inference. 

Conversion in which the quantity of the proposition is un- 
changed is called simple conversion e.g.‘ NoAis B’; ‘No 
Bis A’); when there is a change of quantity, ¢. per acctdens 
(e.g.‘ All A is B’; ‘Some Bis A’). Cf. Contraposition 2. 

1551 T.Witson Logtke (1567) 20b, Conuersion is the chaung- 
ing or altring of wordes in a proposicion, when the former 
parte (whereof any thing is rehearsed) and the hinder parte 
(whiche is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged, thone into 
thothers place. 1570 Bituincstey Euclid 1. vi. 16 In Geo- 
metrie is oftentimes vsed conuersion of prooositions. 1651 
Hosses Govt. § Soc. iv. § 14. 69 As the law of nature is all 
of it Divine, so the Law of Christ by conversion. .is all of it 
also..the doctrine of Nature. 1788 Reiw Aristotle's Log. 
iv. $1.68. 1887 Fowter Deduet. Logic 80 A Conversion 
may be defined as an immediate inference in which from one 
proposition we infer another having the same terms as tbe 
original proposition, but their order reversed. 

+5. Rhet. Used by 16th and 17th c. writers as 
the equivalent of ANTISTROPHE 3, and sometimes 
of ApostROPHE! 1. Oés. 

1ssz Hutoet, Conuersion, or speakynge one to another. 
1§53 T. Witson Xiet. 107 b, Conversion is an ofte repeatyng 
of the last worde, and is contrarie to that whiche went 
before. [1589 Puttexnam Eng. Poesie in. xix. (Arb.) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure Antistrophe, the Latines, conuersio, 
I following the originall call him the counterturne.}] 1706 
Pwitttrs (ed. Kersey), Conversion. .a Rhetorical Figure, the 
same as Apostrophe. 1751 CHamBers Cyc. 

6. Afath. The substitution of the differcnce of 
antecedent and consequent for the cousequent in 
each of the ratios forming a proportion: sec 
quots. ? Obs. 

1570 Biutincstey Euclid v. Def. xvi. 134 Conuersion of 
Proportion \which of the elders is commonly called euerse 
Proportion). 1664 Power Ex. Philos. u. 130 So that here 
is now four Proportionals, and by any three given, you may 
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strike out the fourth, by Conversion, ‘Transposition, and 
Division of them. 1695 Atincuam Geom. Epit.rg If A: B 
::C€:D then by Conversion ‘twill be as A: A—B::C: 
C-D. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict., Conversion, or Conver- 
tendo, is when there are four proportionals, and it is inferred, 
that the first is to its excess above the 2d, as the third is to 
its excess above the 4th. 

Law. The action of (illegally) converting or 
applying something to onc’s own use. Usually in 
phr. ¢rover and conversion. 

1615 Coxe in Bulstrode Ref. ut. (1657) 311-2 There may be 
a trover and no conversion, if he keep and lay up the goods, 
by him found, for the Owner. 1647 N. Bacon Dysc. Govt. 
Eng. }. \nii. (1739) 121 Fraudulent conversion of ‘lreasure- 
trove. 1712 ArBuTHNoT Yo/tn Bull(i727) 9 He talks of no- 
thing but..writs of error, actions of trover and conversion. 
1765 I3Lackstone Comm. I11. 151-2 This action, of trover 
and conversion, was in it’s original an action. .against such 
person as had found another’s goods, and refused to deliver 
them on demand, but converted them to his own use. 1817 W. 
Setwyn Law Nis Prius (ed. 4) 11. 1267 A person is guilty of 
aconversion who takes the property of one person by assign- 
ment from another, who has not any authority to dispose of it. 

II. Change in character, nature, form, or func- 
tion. 

8. The bringing of any onc over to a specificd 
religious faith, profession, or party, esp. to one rc- 
garded as true, from what is regarded as falsehood 
or error. (Without qualification, usually = con- 
version to Christianity.) 

¢ 1340 Cursor M.19477 heading (Fairf.), Of the Conuersioun 
of saint Paule. 1413 Lyvc. Prlgr. Sowle mi. x. (1483) 56 
Paynyms and heretikes that ben dede withouten conuersion. 
1555 pen Decades Pref. (Arb.) 50 #arg., The conuersion of 
the gentyles. 1685 StTittincrr. Orig. Brit.t. i.2 The Conver- 
sion of the British Nation, tothe Christian Faith. 1756-7 
tr. Aeysler’s Trav. (1760) IV. 427 At the conversion of the 
late count Ernest Metternich to the catholic religion. 1890 
Be. Stusss Primary Charge (Oxford) 31 She is the Church 
of the National History, of the Conversion, the Constitution, 
the Reformation. 

b. The festival of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
observed on Jan. 25. 

1384-8 Wycuir N.7., Table of Lessons 691 (Propre Sancto- 
rum) Jan., Seynt Vincent, martir, Conuersioun of Seynt 
Poul. 1g01 Chron. Grey Friars (Rolls) Il. 184 On Sent 
Powlles evyn the Conversioun. 

+e. sec. In the medizeval church: Change from 
the secular to thc ‘ religious’ life ; entry into monas- 
tic life. Obs. (See Du Cange, conversio.) 

¢1340 Hamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 5 When I had taken my 
syngulere purpos and lefte pe seculere habyte..it fell one a 
nyghte .. in the begynnynge of my conuersyone, etc. 1482 
Monk of Evesham Arb.) 19 There was a certen yong man, 
turnyd .. fro thys worldys vanyte to the lyfe of a Monke, 
the whiche abowte the begynnyng of his conuersion fyll yn 
to a grete and a greuys sekenes. 

d. /ransf. The action of converting or fact of 

being converted, to some opinion, belief, party, etc. 

lod. Conversion to Free Trade principles, to Darwinism, 
etc. 

9. Theol. The turning of sinners to God; a 
spiritual change from sinfulness, ungodliness, or 
worldliness to love of God and pursuit of holiness. 

a@1340 Hampoce Psalter xvii. 53 In conuersyon of synful 
men. ¢1430 tr. Th. a Kempis Imit. 1. xiii, Somme men 
haue most greuous temptacions in pe begynnyng of her con- 
uersion, somme in be ende. 1592 Greene Disput. 38 See how 
God wrought for my conuersion. 1] Mitton P. £, xi. 
724 And to them preachd Conversion and Repentance. 1740 
Wes ey }V&s. (1872) I. 279 The very beginning of your con- 
version to God, 1758S. Haywarp Sev. Introd. 15 Labours 
in theconversion of souls. 1834 J. ANGELL James Anxious 
Ingutrer vi, The first error .. 1s to mistake knowledge, im- 
pression, and partial reformation, for genuine conversion, 
Afod. Few conversions occurred under his ministry. 

+10. A change in the constitution of a state; a 
revolution. Obs. rare. 

1614 Rareicu Hist. World 11. v. iii. § 12. 416 In such 
Cases, especially where God intendeth a great conuersion 
of Empire. a1618 —- Maxints St. (1651) 49 The ruin of 
many ‘Tyrants, and conversion of their States. 

ll. The action of turing, or process of being 
turned, 27/0 or ¢o something elsc ; change of form 
or properties, alteration. 

1549 (Mar.) B&A. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, Not by 
conuersion of the Godhead into flesh. 1555 Eorn Decades 
84 The conuersion or turnynge of ayer into water. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 82 Artificiall Conuersion of Water into Ice, is 
the worke ofa few Houres. 1731 ArBuTHNoT A /iments (J.), 
The conversion of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition. 1849 Murcnison Silurta xiv. 354 The conversion 
of sedimentary Silurian Strata into crystalline rocks. 

b. Change of condition or function. (Const. 77740.) 

1660 HickERINGILL Yaraica (1661) 36 If cut through from 
Sea to Sea.. This Isthmus would tose it’s name in an 
Island; And the conversion conduce much to its security. 
1833 Lyete Princ. Geol. 111. 128 A conversion of a large 
tract of sea into land. 1870 H. Macmituan Grdle Teach. 
Pref. 14 The conversion of the thorny wilderness into the 
fertile meadow. 

12. Hence, many technical uses in J/aru/. 

a. Steel Manuf. The process of changing iron 
into steel. Cf. ConVERT uv. 12a, CONVERTER 3 b. 

1837 Wittrock Bk. Trades 1842) 225 The steel employed 
for files requires to be very hard, and in consequence under- 
goes a longer process in the conversion. It is said to be 
doubly converted. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts Lil. 899 The 
carbonisation or conversion is effected, as it were, in layers. 


b. Ship-butiding. “a) Reduction of timber from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the requircd 
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shape and size. 
class to another. 

€3850 Rudin, Navig.(Weale) 111 Conversion, the art of 
lining and moulding tumber. plank, etc. with the least pos- 
sible waste. 1859 Gen. P. ‘Vuomrson Aud? Alt. Il. xcit. 72 
Expenditure in the construction and conversion of Her 
Majesty's ships. 1865 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk. 8, 465-1', 
‘The cost of rough tinber is proportionately less than that 
of sided timber, and compensates for the greater loss to 
which it is subject in conversion. 1867 Smvtu Saslor's 
Word-bk., Conversion, reducing a vessel »y a deck, thereby 
converting a line-of-battle ship into a frigate, or a crank 
three-decker into a good two-decker. 

ce. /tre-arms. The process of changing a nuzzle- 

loader into a brcech-loader, or the like. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v. Converting, The cost of con- 
version is about rss. for cach rifle. 

d. HWatch-making. (See CoNvent v, 12 d.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockm. 67 Vhe operation of 
converting [a watch] is spoken of as making a conversion. 

+13. J%7, An evolution by which files were con- 
verted into ranks, or smaller ranks into larger; a 
change of front to a flank. Ods. 

1635 Barrirre A/il, Disctpl. xxxi. (1661) 38 Inversion doth 
alwayes produce file or files; and Conversion, rank or 
ranks. 1650 R. Evron Jif, Art (1668) 32 My subject in 
this Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and 
Ranks ranking, and Files ranking, which ure by some called 
Inversion and Conversion. 1678 A. Lovett tr. /ontarne's 
Mil, Duties Cavalry g Wheeling by conversion is perfornied 
by the front of the squadron, so that it is the rank and not 
the file which makes the motion. 1751 Campers Cyc/., 
Conversion, in war, is when the soldiers are ordered to pre- 
sent their arms to the enemy who attack them in flank, 
whereas they were before supposed to be in front: the evo- 
lution necessary thereto is called coxterston, or guarter- 
wheeling. 1863 Kinctakr Crimea (18771 1. xiv. 279 By a 
inovement in ihe nature of that which tacticians describe 
as ‘conversion,’ a column of men facing eastward..was 
suddenly formed into an order of battle fronting southward. 

III. Change by substitution of an equivalent in 
purport or value. 

+14. Translation into anether language (or into 
a different literary form) ; usually coer., a trans- 
lation, version. Ods. 

1986 W, Wenne Eng. Poctrie( Arb.) 55 Abraham Flemming 
in his conuersion of the Eglogues, promised to translate and 
publishe [the Georgics]. ¢1611 Cuapman /diad Vo Rdr. 117 
And see that my conversion much abates The license they 
take. 1653 WaLToN Angler i. 7 This Epigram .. 1 have 
taken a little pleasant pains to make such a conversion of it 
as, etc. 

15. Math. Change of a number or quantity into 
another denomination; reduction. + Conversion 
of equations ; reduction of fractional equations to 
integral by multiplication (0ds.). 

1557 Recoroe HVhetst. Zj, Any of them maie be diuided 
by conuersion into a fraction. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey’, 
Conversion of Equations(in Algebra). J/od. ‘The conversion 
of vulgar fractions into decimals, and wice versa. 

16. Substitution of or exchange for somcthing 
else; esp. of one kind of property for another. 
spec. The change of an issue of public securities, of 
bonds, debentures, stocks, shares, etc., into another 
of different character, or with an altered (gene- 
rally reduced) rate of interest. Also a/¢rid, as in 
conversion scheme, operation, etc. 

1607 Norven Surv. Dial. 35 Neyther theyr infranchise- 
ments, nor the conversion of works into rents doe so farre 
free them, but that they still owe services. 1776 ADAM SMITH 
W, N.1. 1. xi. 11. 192 The price at which payment in kind 
was exchanged for a certain sum of money, is in Scotland 
called the conversion price. 1826 T. Tooke State of 
Currency 69 The conversion of the four per cents into three 
and a half per cents was facilitated. 1887 Pa/Z Mall CG. 1 
Nov. 12/1 A Five per Cent. Portuguese Conversion Loan 
for over a million sterling. 

b. sfec.in Law, The operation of changing the 
nature of property ; 

(a) from real to personal or vce versd. 

* Actual conversion is the act of converting land or other 
property into money by selling it, or of converting money 
into land by buying land with it..Constructive conversion 
is a fictitious conversion, which is assumed in certain cases 
to have taken place in order to carry out the intention of the 
parties’ (Sweet Lazu Dict, 1882). 

1788 J. Powett Devises \1827) 11. 60 Money considered as 
land, and vice versa. What amounts to such a conversion. 
1849 G. Spence Eguit. Jurisd. Crt. Chanc. 11.235 The con- 
version will operate only so far as the will disposes of the 
land into which it is to be converted. 1890 Partnership 
Act § 22 (marg. note) Conversion into personal estate of 
land held as partnership property. .1/ad. The will contains 
usual trusts for sale and conversion. 

(6) as between partners, from partnership to se- 
patate property or zzce versd. Cf. CONVERT 15. 

1829 Sir T. Pucmer in Swanston Ref. IL. 584 Where there 
is a conversion of joint property bya valid act, it is a fallacy 
to consider it still joint. 1888 Sir No Linney Partnership 
(ed. § 335 A conversion of joint into separate property. or 
wce versa, Most frequently takes place when a firm and one 
of its partners carry on distinct trades. 

ei alirib. and Comé. 1 senses 8, 9 . 

1678 Ying. Wan's Call. 109 He takes up his bible, and 
often reads the father’s conversion-scripture, praying the 
Lord that it may prove his also. 1827 Edin. Koo. XLVI. 
389 [They] convert their halls into conventicles and con- 
version-shops. 

Hence Conve'rsional, Conve'rsionary a/js., of 
or relating to conversion senses 8, 9 ; t Conve'r- 
sioner, a writer on conversion; Conve rsionist, 


&) Change of a vesscl from one 
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one who advocates or devotes himself to the re- 
ligious conversion of others; so Conve'rsionism. 


‘All more or less soz2ce-zds.) 

1847 Busunete Chr. Nut. u. vii. (1861) 382 This rough 
sea of conversional tossings. 1827 Br. Jess Life & Leét. 
Ixxxvi. 672 Wholly unconnected with societies, or with 
conversionary movements, 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 1.i.§7 
The Conversioner mainly stickleth for the Apostle Peter 
to have first preached the Gospel here, 1887 H. ADLER 
in Papers Anglo-Fewitsh Hist. Exhibit. 278 Vhe aged 
R. Aaron Hart, with whom Mr. Goldney, the zealous con- 
versionist, held several disputations. 1889 Pad/ Mall G. 
6 June 3 The class from whom the professional conversionist 
draws his candidates for salvation. 

Conversive (kgnv5usiv), a.) [a. F. conversif, 
-tve, in med.L. conversivus, f. convers- ppl. stem of 
convertére to CONVERT ; See -IVE.] 

+1. =ConversE a2, Ods. rare. 

1636 FeatLv Clazis Myst. \vi. 774 In the conversive pro- 
position. .I admit, etc. 

2, Having the power or function of conversion. 

a 655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) go Those operative and 
conversive words. 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles . iv. 14 Im- 
pletive of althings and conversive of althings into itself. 

b. Heb. Gram. In Vau conversive, a term 
applied to the conjunction } va (wa) ‘and’, when 
employed to give to the future (or imperfect) tense, 
following a past (or perfect) expressed or under- 
stood, the force of the latter tense. 

1751 Wescev IVs. (1872) XIV. 154 The conversive par- 
ticle y, with a Patha..turns the Future into a Perfect. 1819 
G. S. Faser Disfens. (1823) 11.88 Neither of the verbs 
has the conversive Vau prefixed. 1844 Gesentus’ Heb. Lex. 
274 When whole sections or books begin with Vav conversive 
..this denotes that they are connected with an earlier nar- 
rative. 

3. ‘Capable of being converted or changed’ 
(Webster 1864). 

Hence + Conversively adv. = CONVERSELY. 

1607 R. Wilkinson Merchant Royall 33 We may say, 
conuersiuely..that the wisdome of Salomon, etc. 1634 ‘E. 
Knotr’ in Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. v. Wks. (1742) 236 
Every Heretique is a Schismatique, but not conversively 
every Schismatique is an Heretique. 

+Conve'rsive, 2.2 Obs. 
-IVE.] = CONVERSATIVE. 

1627-77 FELTHAM Resolves u. xxv. 318 Deficient in the 


conversive quality of Man. 1678 Vg. Afan's Call. 57 Con- 
versive with others, useful to many. 

Convert (kgavaut), v. Also 6 conuart(e. 
[a. OF. convert-ir =Pr. co(n\vertir, Sp. convertir, 
It. convertire :—pop. L. *convertire, for cl. 1.. con- 
vertére to turn about, turn in character or nature, 
transform, translate, etc., f. cow- together, alto- 
gether + vertére to turn.] 

I. To turn in position or direction. 
+1. ¢rans. To turn (a thing or oneself) about, 
to give a different (or specific) direction to. ref. 
=To turn (2v¢r.). Obs. 
138z Wycur Zohn i. 38 Sothli Ihesu conuertid [v7 

turnede; Vulg. conzversus anfem Fesus] and seynge hem 
suwynge him, seith to hem, What seken 3e? 1572 Forrest 
Theophilus 530 in Anglia VII, Which waye to converte 
hym, standinge in dowte. 1622-62 Heyvin Cosmogr. Introd. 
(1682) 18, Priests.. who usually in their Sacrifices. .Convert 
theinselves unto the East. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. 
i. i, 51 Electricity, that isa power to attract strawes or light 
bodies, and convert the needle freely placed. 1677 Hate 
Prim, Orig. Alan. 29 By the volitive Power of the Soul...” 
the Eye is converted to this or that object. 

+b. In convert the visage, eyes, etc., the sense 
passes from /2¢era/ to fig.: cf. 2. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 76/3 Unto the lord I conuerte my 
vysage. c1600 SHaks. Sonz. vii, The eies..now conuerted 
are From his lew tract and looke an other way. 1611 
Corvat Crudities, Kirchner’s Orat , Upon thee I convert 
the minds and eyes of all my Auditors. 1677 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles II. 1v. 41 The mind that converts its eyes to that 
so great amplitude of the first Beautie. 1730-8 THomson 
Winter 39 These, the publick Hope And Eye to thee con- 
verting. 

+2. fg. To turn, direct; ref. to turn one’s 
attention. Const. fo, against, upon, from. 

c1430 tr. Th. a Keinpis’ mit. u.i, Lerne to despice out- 
warde pinges & to conuerte be to inwarde pinges. 1533 
BeccenpDen Livy iv. (1822) 331 Quincius Cincinnatus began 
to convert his prayaris to the goddis. 1573 G. Harvev 
Letter-bk. (Camden) 11 If I one convert mi studdi to 
diuiniti. 1600 Hottanp Livy 1. lv. 38 After this he con- 
verted his mind to the affaires of the cittie. 1613 Purcnas 
Pilgrimage V1. xi. 523 Hee now..converts his forces against 
the King of Fez. 1647 Starviton FYxvenal 203 He con- 
verted his fury upon himself, and. .fell upon his own sword. 
1655 60 STANLEY /f?st. Philos. (1701) 66/1 Euripides. .lastly 
converted himself to Tragic Poesie. 1771 Gotpsm. //isf. 
ug. 1, 268 The two kings..agreed to convert their whole 
attention to the rescuing Jerusalem. 

+ b. ‘2¢r. To turn, direct one’s attention (40). Ods. 

1413 Lvnc. Pilger, Sowdle 1. xxii. (1859) 25 Take hede now, 
and to thy selfe conuerte, And see what wretchydnesse 1s 
the withynne. 1§70 Der Afath. Pref. 14 That we may turne 
or conuert, toward heauenly thinges. 1615G. Sanpys 7'raz’, 
73 Now conuert we to the Person and Court ef this Sultan. 

+ 3. ¢rans. To turn back, cause to return ; some- 
times, to bring back, restore. Ods. 

1388 Wyc.ir /sa. xlix.6 To conuerte the drastis of Israel. 
— Fer. xxxiii. 6 Y schal conuert the conuersion {1382 turne 
the turning] of Jerusalem. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 64 She 
was so angry that she might not conuerte Jason. 1633 G. 


[f. CONVERSE v. + 
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transpose ; to exchange the data and conclusion of 
(a proposition in mathematics), Ods. (exc. asin b.) 
1547 Boorpe Brev. Health 82 b, A woman, the silables 
converted isa man in wo, 1551 RecorpDE Pathw, Knowl. 
uu. Ixxvil, This Theoreme is nothyng els but the sentence of 
the last Theoreme before conuerted. ; 
b. Logic. To transpose the subject and prc- 
dicate of (a proposition) by CONVERSION (sense 4). 
1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. § 23. 204 Punies in 
Logick, know that universall affirmatives, are not simply 
converted. 1724 Watts Logic u. ii. § 3 ‘No spirit is an 
animal’ may be converted, ‘no animal is a spirit’. 1887 
Fow.er Deduct. Logic 80 A proposition is said to be con- 
verted when its terms are transposed, so that the subject 
becomes the predicate, and the predicate the subject. 
+5. fig. To reverse the course of, turn in the 


opposite direction ; fa. pple. = opposite, contrary. 

161z Drayton Poly-old. viii. Notes 124 Fortune conuerted 
by martiall opportunity, they were at last by Camillus. .put 
to the sword. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 188 Soft Wood, 
because its being loose, will not endure scraping without 
leaving a roughness upon the Work; but hard Wood, or 
Ivory (for the Reason converted) wall. 


+6. To turn, twist ; pa. pple. =twisted. Obs. 

178z A. Monro Compar. Anat. (ed. 3) 41 The cornna 
uteri..are. .converted in form of a snail. 

7. To turn or apply ¢o (another or a specific use 
or purpose), to divert ; spec. in Law, wrongfully or 
illegally to appropriate and apply /o (one’s own 
private use). (Cf. CONVERSION 7.) 

1480 Bury Wills (1850) 57 That alle the issues. .be houly 
conuertyd and applyid to thuse and profitys of thynhaby- 
tauntys. 1542-3 Act 34-35 Hen. VIII, c. 2 §1 Receiuours 
of his reuenues..conuerted the same to their owne singuler 
profit. 1547 in Exg. Gilds 248 Landes and possessions .. 
we? are nowe..conuerted..to dedes of charyte. 1568 GrarF- 
ton Chron, Il. 76 The great and wastfull expences be- 
sto'ved at Rome might .. have bene converted to their.. 
flocks committed unto them. 1623 BincHam Xenophon 53 
Much Lead, which they conuerted to the vse of slings. 1635 
Pacitt Christianogr. 1.(1646) 215 Converting all their goods 
and moveables into his own coffers. 1772 Hist. Rochester 
190 He rarely converted his. .knowledge to an improper use. 
1798 WesseE in Owen IVellesley’s Disp. 10 Large supplies of 
dollars. intended for the China investment, were converted 
to the purposes of the war. 1890 Lp. EsHerin Law Times 
Rep. LXIIIL. 693/2 One Bates converted to his own use this 
deed more than six years ago. 

II. To turn or change in character, nature, form, 
or function. 

+ 8. ¢razs. To turn in mind, feeling, or conduct ; 
to bring into another state (of mind, etc.). Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 301 Blessid be Love, that can 
thus folk convert. 1382 Wvcur £zeé. tii. 20 If the rijtwis 
man shal be convertid fro his ri3twisnes, and shal doo wickid- 
nes. c1532 Dewes /xtrod. Fr.in Padsgr. 921 A man dout- 
full and suspect of jelous is sone converted and tourned in 
smerte. 1585 EpEeNn Decades (Arb.) 50 Conuertynge them to 
a better mynde. 1560 Rotianp Crt. Venust.180 Bot at that 
time, I traist he was conuart. 1577 Nortuprooke Dicing 
(1843) 8 Least the custome of pleasure shoulde. .conuerte vs 
. .from God and good workes. 

+b. z2¢ér. To turn frov a course of conduct, pur- 
pose, disposition, etc. ; to turn aside. Ods. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus iv. 1412 But I make hym soone to 
conuerte And don my red with-Inne a day or tweye. ¢1386 
— Doctor's T. 212 Al wolde he from his purpos not conuerte. 
1596 Edward //1, .i, When thou convert’st from honours 
golden name. ¢ 1600 SHaks. Sou. xi, When thou from 
youth conuertest. 

9. ¢vaxs. To cause to turn to and cmbrace a 
(specified) religious faith, usually implying that the 
turing is to truth from error or ignorance. (With- 
out qualification, usually =‘to convert to Chris- 
tianity ’.) 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 19134 (Cott.) par was conuerted thusand 
fiue. 1340 Hamroce Pr. Consc. 4502 Pai sal drawe And 
convert pe Iewes til cristen lawe. ¢ 1400 Maunpvev. (Roxb.) 
xxv. 117 Cristend and connerted to Cristen faith. 1596 
Suaks. Aferch. V7. ut. v. 37 In conuerting Iewes to Chnis- 
tians, you raise the price of Porke. 1632 Lirncow 7rav. 
x. (1682) 448 Repent thee of thy wickedness, and be con- 
verted to the Holy Mother Church. 1642 RoGers Naaman 9 
Except it be granted that Naaman was converted, the 
whole scope of our Saviours speech is overthrowen. 1704 
Netson Fest. & Fasts u. vii. (1739) 540 When Philip the 
Deacon had converted..the Men of Samaria. 1849 PARKER 
Goth, Archit. 1. i. (1874) 9 When the Saxons were converted 
to Christianity. 

b. ¢vansf. To cause to turn to and adopt (what 
is implied to be) a better opinion, belief, party, etc. 

1814 D'Israeut Quarrels Auth. (1867) 395 On speculative 
points any man may be suddenly converted, 1832 CAMPBELL 
To Sir F, Burdett ii, Convert the men who waver now, and 

ause Between their love of self and human kind. 21883 G. 

tovp £46 & Flow 1. 48 Do you care for Venetian glass? 
Ah, not so very much, I see; but you would be converted, 
I am sure you would, by my chandelier. 

te. refl. Obs. 

c1400 Rowland & O. 1153, 1 rede bt pou converte the in 
liye, And then sall saughtyll with thyn Eme sir Garcy. 
c 1430 Piler. Lyf Alanhode u, xxiv. (1869) 85 Ne were it, pe 
jewes wolden come to hire, and conuerte hem. 

+d. zztr. Obs. 3 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 22367 (Cott.) Pe iuussal convert,als it sais. 
c 1440 Partonope 3994 Yfthow wylt conuerte and crystened 
be. 1860 Biste (Genev.) Yonah Argt., That they which were 
of the heathen, should conuert. 1625 Purcuas Pilgrims u. 
1292 If a Christian haue deserued death. .if hee will conuert, 
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they will.. remit his punishment. 1649 Adcoran 171 Your 
Lord shall pardon you, if you convert. : 
+ (6) with complement: To become, ‘turn’. Qés. 

1574 HELLOwEs Guenara’s Fam, Ep. 383 But the doctors 
of your law, perceiving that many Jewes did convert 
Christians, and that .. they gathered that Christ was the 
true Messias. 

10. 7heol. (trans.) To cause to turn from a sinful 
or irreligious life to one marked by love of God 
and pursuit of holiness; to turn to godliness. 

crygo £. £. Psalter (E.E. T. S.) ii). 14 Pe wicked shul 
ben conuerted to be. 1377 Lanev. ?. P72. B. xvi. 110 Comune 
wommen conuerted and to good torned. 1382 Wycir Fohu 
xii. 40 That thei be conuertid, or al turned, and I heele 
hem. ¢1400 Rom. Rose 7189 The grace.. That doth the 
synfulle folk converte, And hem to Jhesu Crist reverte. 
cso Aut. de la Tour (1868) 139 Thow hast .. conuerted 
her with thine longe prechinge and good ensaumples. 1549 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect Gd. Friday, Rather that he 
should be conuerted and liue. 1611 Biste Yas. v. 20 Hee 
which conuerteth the sinner from the errour of his way. 
1745 WESLEY Answ. Ch. 35 That none but those who are 
converted .. ought to communicate. 1832 M*Cueyne in 
Bonar Li/ei. 27 If worldly motives go with me I shall never 
convert a soul. 1875 W. P. Mackay Grace & Truth v, 
When a wicked companion gets converted, his old asso- 
ciates wonder at his boldness in preaching. 

tb. reff. Obs. 

61478 RaufCotl3ear 924 Wald thow conuert the in hy, and 
couer the of sin Thow suld haue. .mekle pardoun. 

ti@aawizi7. Cos: 

? @ 1400 Chester Pl. (Shaks. Soc.) II. 169 Convertes to me 
moste mightelye I shall save you. 1460 in /o/., Rel. & L. 
Poemts (1866) 454 The synneful schulle to pee conuerte. 1530 
Rastet. Bk. Purgat.u.i, Many of them do never converte 
from those vyces. 1554 Knox Godly Lett. Bj, They haue 
hardened their faces harder then stones, they will not con- 
vert. 3557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xv. 7 Likewyse ioye shal 
be in heauen ouer one sinner that conuerteth. 1611 Bistr 
fsa. vi. 10 Lest they..vnderstand with their heart, and con- 
uert and be healed. 1630 Prynne Avnti-Armin. 113 By 
which they may conuert, repent, beleeue, and be saued. 
21703 Burkitt Ox NV, 7, Matt. ili. 2 Arguments to move 
a sinner to repent, and to convert to God. _ 1826 FE. Irvinc 
Babylon I. vi. 91 The infatuated world! It will not con- 
vert ! it must be destroyed. 

ll. ¢vans. To tum or change 7/0 something of 
different form or properties; to transform: a. some- 
thing material. 

1526 Prigr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 228 b, The same asshes 
or dust in to the whiche mannes body is conuerted. 1614 
Day Festivads (1615) 290 Even as the Wind .. is sometimes 
converted to bea Plague. 1632 J. Porvin Ellis Orig. Lett. 
u. 273 III. 274 Some redd spottes appeared on his face and 
breast, which .. were converted into the Small Poxe. 1651 
Hosses Leviath. u. xxix. 171 As if the poyson endeavoured , 
to convert him intoa Dogge. 1799 G. SmitH Laboratory I. 
299 Take any animal matters..and convert them into a black 
coal, by heating them. 1839 R. S. Ropixnson Nant. Steam 
Eng. 170 One cubic foot of water must be converted into 
steam per hour. 1867 Livincstone 7 rav. iii. o The trunk 
is often converted into canoes. 

b. something immaterial. 

1382 Wvciir Amos vi. 13 3e conuerten dom in to bitter- 
nesse. 1393 Lancv. ?. P/. C. xxi. 190 Crist hap conuerted 
pe kynde of ryghtwisnesse In-to pees and pyte. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 216b, Not knowynge that or night, hys tryumph- 
ynge shoulde be torned to trymblynge, and hys solempnitie 
converted into mournyng. 1597 SHaks. 2 Hen. /V, v. ii. 60. 
1671 Mitton Samson 1564 That still lessens ‘The sorrow, 
and converts it nigh to joy. 1790 Burke /r. Rev. Wks. V. 
264 Did they convert a legal claim into a vexatious ex- 
tortion? 1878 Bosw. Smitu Carthage 286 He was obliged 
to convert the siege into a blockade. ; 

ce. To change in character or function; to turn 
(zi2¢0, to). 

15s7 North tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. 155 a/: Since they 
[men] are conuerted vnto adulterers, tyrauntes, etc. 1570-6 
LamBarDE Perainb, Kent (1826) 197 Lately converted by 
the Townesmen into a Free schoole. 1587 TursBerv. 
Trag. T. (1837) 142 Whose skull he did convert into a 
pot. 1639 Futter Holy War u. xlvi. (1647) 106 Solomons 
‘Temple he converted toa Mosque. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. World 
Ixxii.’Tis yours to. .convert Hymen toa broker. 1787 Gent?, 
Afag. 1115/2 Curagoa and St. Eustatius are now converted 
into complete magazines for all kinds of European goods. 
1836 Emerson Nature, Lang. Wks. (Bohn) II. 150 Nouns or 
names of things, which they convert into verbs, 

+d. sfec. To turn into one’s own bodily sub- 
stance ; to assimilate, digest. Ods. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 73 Wiyn. .is soone converted of 
kyndely heete & for he is so sotil.. he assendib soone into 
pe heed. 1613 J. Sarkrip Treat. Angels 56 Angels have 
somtimes beene knowne to eate.. although they did not 
convert the meate..into their owne substance, 1667 Mitton 
P. L. v. 492 Wonder not then, what God for you saw good 
If I refuse not, but convert, as you, to proper substance. 

+e, z2tr. Toturn, change, undergo a change of 
form or nature (z#¢o or ¢o something else). Ods. 

1549-62 SreRNHOLD & H, Ps. xxxii. 4 All my blood and 
humors moyst to drines did convert. 1579 Fenton Guicciard, 
(1618) 17 His reuenues would conuert to nothing in a ino- 
ment. 1605 Suaks. Jfacé, Iv. ili. 229 Let griefe Conuert to 
anger. 1658 WittsForD Nature's Secrets 196 The drops dis- 
till’d from Clinos convert to blood. 1700 Drvpen Faddes, 
Cinyras & Jf. 342 Her solid bones convert to solid wood. — 

12. trans. Hence, in many technical uses in 
Manuf. ; 

a. Steel Manuf. To turn (iron) into steel. 
CONVERTER 3 b. 

1837 Wittrock Bk. Trades (1842) 225 The steel employed 
for files. .undergoes a longer process in the conversion. It 
is said to be doubly converted. 1875 Ure /ct, Arts III. 
899 Thin bars of iron are much sooner converted than thick 
ones. 


Cf. 


CONVERT. 


b, Ship-burlding. (a) To reduce (timber) from 
the rough state into pieces of nearly the required 
shape and size. (4) ‘To change (a vessel) from one 
class to another by alteration of size or rig. 

1862 Lp. Broucnam Brit. Const. xx. 393 Most of the 
steam-vessels..could be converted easily into men-of-war. 
31865 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk. 8. 465-1) Vhere is a great 
excess of offal timber .. resulting from a larger quantity of 
rough timber having been converted. 

e. Fire-arms, To change (¢.g. a mtzzle-loader) 
zuto (a breech-loader). 

1874 Knicut Dict. A/ech., From among the various com- 
peting plans for converting the Enfield rifle of the English 
service into a breech-loader, that of Snider was adopted. 

da. Watch-making. (See quots.) 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockut. 67 A converted watch 
is one in which an escapement of a different kind has been 
substituted for the original one. /éfd., In converting a 
watch from a verge to a lever, gd 

II. To change by substituting something of 
equivalent purport or value. 

+13. To turn 7z¢o (another language), translate, 
render. Obs. 

1538 Starkey England 1. iv. 136 Hyt ys necessary .. to 
haue hyt conuerted into our tong. 1573 (////e) “Eneidos of 
Virgill..converted into English Meeter by ‘I. Phaér, 1651 
Hospes Leviath. wu, xxxitt. 204 The seventy Interpreters 
that converted the Bible into Greek. 

14. Arith. To reduce to a different denomina- 
tion; to ‘turn zo’. ? Obs. 

1594 Brunpevit Z-rerc. tu. 1. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The difference 
of the Longitudes converted into miles. 1660 WitLsrorp 
Scales Comm. 27 Vhe common rule of ‘Three .. by which 
meats ai y one thing may be converted into the species of 
another, in respect of value or quantity. 

15. ‘To change by substitution of something of 
equivalent value ; sfec. in Law, to change (actually 
or constructively) the quality of property (see Con- 
VERSION 16 b), @. from real to personal or vice 
versd, Db. as between partners. 

1793 S.C. Cox in W.P. Williams Ref. IH. 22 The court 
was of opinion that upon the construction of the will the real 
estate was converted Into personalty for all the purposes of 
the will. 1827 Jarman owedl's Devises U1. 67 Until the 
trustees should think proper to convert the property. 1849 
G. Spence /igutt. Furisd. Crt. Chauc. 11.235 Where money 
is devised to be laid out in land, the same principle applies 
as where land is directed to be converted into money. 1860 
Sir N. Linprey Partnership (1888) 334 It is competent for 
partners by agreement amongst themselves to convert that 


which was partnership property into the separate property of , 


an individual partner. 1867 Sites Huguenots Eng. x.(1880) 
161 Those who possessed goods and movables, made haste 
to convert them into money. 

Convert (kgnvoait), 2. and sé. Also 6 con- 
uart. [app. f. Convert v.; perh. by abbreviation 
for converted, but possibly partly due to CONVERSE 
5b.2, a. F. convers: cf. sense 2.) 

A. adj, : 

1. =Converrep 2. Now rare. 

1622 Bacon Hen. I7//, Wks. (Bohn) 387 John Osbeck, a 
convert Jew. 1711 SuaFtTess. Charac, (1737) III. 78 By 
nieans of a convert emperor, the heathen church-lands. . be- 
came transfer‘d to the Christian clergy. 1822 J. & H. Satu 
Rejected Addr., Archit. Atoms (Rt\dg.) 128 When convert 
Christians read No sacred writings but the Pagan creed. 

+ 2. Convert brother, sister: = CONveRt sd. 2, 
CONVERSE 5d.7 2. Obs. 

1639 GLAPTHORNE Hit ix Const., More mony..Than would 
for convert-sisters build ten almes houses. 1693 tr. Euzi/- 
fianne's Iltst. Monast, Ord. xvii. 179 The Convert Brothers 
shall recite. .seventy seven times the Lord's Prayer. 

B. sd. 

1. A person converted to, or brought to embrace 
and profess, any rcligtous faith or doctrine. 

156 T. Norton Calvin's Just. ut. 191 [They] appoint 
certaine dayes to their newe conuertes, during the which 
they must exercise themselues in penance. 1611 Btse /sa. 
i. 27 Zion shall be redeemed with iudgement, and her con- 
uerts with righteousnesse. a 1680 Butter Rem. (1759) I. 
265 A Convert’s but a Fly, that turns about After his ends 
pull’d off, to find it out. 1704 NELson Fest. & Fasts i.(1739) 
17 An early Convert to Christianity. 1794 Pacey Evid. u. 
ix. § 2 Converts properly so called, that 1s.. adults volun- 
tarily embracing Christianity. 1876 J. H. Newman //is¢, 
S&. 1. 1. ii. 87 In Sogdiana and Khorasan they bad become 
converts to the Mahometan faith. 

b. ¢ransf. A person brought over to any opinion, 
belief, or party. 

1641 W. Hakewi. Libertie of Subject 3, 1 did forsake my 
former opinion as erroneous, and do now embrace the con- 
trary..and so am now becomeaconvert. 1665 BovLe Occus. 
Refi, u. xv. (1675) 144 If..our new Convert shall consider 
things of this Nature. 1771 Funius Lett. liv. 287 A convert 
to triennial parliaments. 1859 Saates Sed/-Help iv. 87 For 
some time, he did not make a single convert, and gained 
nothing but, .abuse. 

2. = ConveRSE 56.2 2. Obs. 

1577 HotinsHeD Chron. II. 336 One of his owne seruants 
did conspire with a conuert of that abbeie. 

+ 3. That which has undergone conversion ; that 
into which anything is ttrrned. Obs. rare. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. vt. xxxi. (1612) 157 When his 
sudden eies admir'd the boan.-flesht faire Conuart Deriued 
from his Side. (Adam‘s rib ‘converted’ into Eve.] 

4. Comb. (in scnse 1). 

1738 Lond. Mag. 390 A Missioner in Ireland, and a very 
busy Convert-Monger. 

Converted (kgnva-ited), p/. a. 
v. + -ED 1] 

Vox. II. 


[f. Convent 
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+1. Turned, turned back; cf. CONVERSION 3. 

1618 Cuarman J/Jesiod 11. 434 Vifty days after heaven’s 
converted heat., Then grows the navigable season fit. 

2, That has turned or been bronght over to a 
religious faith or profession, whether from a dif- 
ferent religion or from irreligious life. 

1640 Bp. Haut. Afise.t. v.21 Countenancing and incourag- 
ing the converted Governours of the Church. 1677 W. 
Hussarp Narrative 1. 74 One Converted Indian that re- 
vealed the Plot. 1762-71 HI, Watrote lertue's sinecd. 
Paint. (1786) Il]. 198 Of all his works, Sir Godfrey was 
most proud of the converted Chinese at Windsor, 1851 J/:s- 
sfouary 1, 207 A brother and asister. .the former a converted, 
the lattera heathen, native. A/od. A converted prize-fighter. 
The preacher was a converted Jew. 

3. Changed into something clse ; sce CONVERT v. 


12. 7 belReduced|s see 14. 

1594 Buunpevi. “.verc. m1. un. xiv. (ed. 7) 397 The summe 
of the two converted longitudes added together is 1247. 
1865 Dockyard Accts. (Blue Bk. 8 465-1) The curvature 
and bevelling required in a Jarge portion of the converted 
umber, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111.895 Cemented or con- 
verted steel..is produced by the carbonisation of wrought 
iron, 1884 [see Convert v. 12 d]. 

Convertend (kpuvoitend’. Jogic. [ad L. 
convertend-us, -uni to be converted, gerundive pple. 
of convertére to Convert.] The name given by 
Hamilton to the proposition to be converted, or as 
it stands before converston ; sce CONVERT v. 4b. 

3837 8 Sik W. Hamitton Logte (1860) 1. 256 The original 
or given proposition is called the Converse or Converted.. 
It would be better tocall [it] the Convertend. . This language 
I shall use. /é/d. I. 257. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logic x. 
(1880) 82 In order that the converse or converted proposition 
shall be inferred from the convertend. 

Converter (kgnva-1tar). Also error. -tor. [f. 
CONVERT v, +-ER |.) 

1. One who converts (another) to any faith, 
opinion, or party; one who makes converts. 

1570-6 LAMBARDE Peramd, Avent (1826) 2 The messengers 
of Pope Gregorye(that were converters of the people). 1652 
Spare Prin, Devot. (1663) 510 He became a converter of 
the gentiles. 1726 Cavatiter J/em.1. 3 These unmerciful 
Converters began with ravaging and destroying all that the 
Protestants had in their Houses. 1838 Pusey (¢/#/e) The 
Church the Converter of the Heathen. 


2. One who converts or changes one thing into 
another ; one who turns a thing to another purpose 


or to his own use. 

1533 Tinpate Supperof Lord Wks. 111.261 Let our covetous 
converters chop and change bread and wine, till we there 
feel, see, and taste neither bread nor wine. 1687 N. Joun- 
STON Assur, Abbey Lands 26 A converter of Ecclesiastical 
Mony to his own use. 1825 New Aonthly Alag. X11. 510 
Modern converters of field-sports ito butcheries. 

b. spec. (a) One whose business it is to ‘ convert ’ 
rough timber: see CONVERT v. 12b. (6) One 
whose business it is to convert iroti into steel. 

1811 Naval Chron. XXV.88 One of the timber-convertors 
of the dock-yard. 1875 Ure Dret. Arts I11. 898 Réaumur 
.. first [brought] the process of conversion to any degree of 
perfection.. The first principles laid down by him are now 
the gnide of the converter, 1881 A/echauic § 198 Buyers 
and converters of all kinds of English timber. 


3. An apparatus for converting one thing into 
another. 


1889 .Vature 24 Oct. 631 A vessel, called a converter... 

whose use is to permit the water to resolve itself into steam. 
b. Steel Afanuf. A large vessei or retort, made 

of iron and lined with some refraetory material 
{usually a kind of siliceous stone called gaxzster), 
in which molten pig-iron is converted into steel by 
the Bessemer and other processes: see. BESSEMER. 

1867 .Voru. Star 20 Sept. 7 The converters can thus be 
worked with liquid iron direct from the blast furnaces, the 
iron remaining perfectly liquid during the short time of 
transit. 1883 //arfer's Alag. Ang. 334/2 The Bessemer 
[process]. .decarbonizes melted tron in huge converters by 
forcing an air stream through it. 

e. Electric Lighting, An apparatus for con- 
verting high-tension into low-tension electricity. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 25 Jan. 6/1 The mains are underground, 
and..the current generated is of high tension, At each 
house lighted, the current is changed into low tension by 
means of converters. 1890 C, W. Vincent in 19fh Cent. 
Jan. 147 In electric lighting, induction coils of converse 
construction are employed, the primary coil heing of fine 
wire, and the secondary or induction coil of the thicker 
wire. ‘These coils convert high-tension into low-tension 
electricity, and under the name of ‘converters’ are already 
in use in several electric lighting systems. 

Convertibility (kgnva-tibiliti). [f L. cov- 
vertibil-ts CONVERTIBLE + -ITY: cf. F. comvert- 
rhilité (13th e.).] ‘The quality of being convertible 
in different applications of the adj.). 

1734 tr. Kollin's Auc. I/ist. (1827) 1. 57 The general 
characteristics of oracles were ambiguity, obscurity and 
convertibility, so that one answer would agree with several 
».events. 31790 Burke Fr. Kev. 163 The mutual con- 
vertibility of land into money, and of money into land. 1809 
Soutney in Q. Kev, I. 213 Proofs of the convertibility of 
the Hindoos, 1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 1. xxxii. 213 
The discoveries recently made of the convertibility of one 
kind of force into another. 1879 Lupsocx Aadr. Pol. & 
Educ. ii. 42 The Bank Act certainly has secured the con- 
vertibility of the note. 

fame. 


Convertible (kgnvaitib'l), « (sé) 
convertible (13the. in Littré), ad. late L. conzver- 
trbil-is, £. convertére to CONVERT: see -BLE.] 


CONVERTINE. 


1. That may be ‘converted’ or transposed cach 
tnto the place of the other; interchangcable. 
Usnally of terms: Equivalett, synonymous. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Cook's 7. 31 F for thefte and Riot they been 
Conuertible. a 1qz0 Hlocctrvi De Reg. Princ 57 Thou 
denrest luste and love convertible, 1590 SwinnurNne 7es¢a- 
ments2% The definition is not of any speciall testament... 
nor is connertible with any speciall kinde of testament, 
mencioned in any part of the Ciuill lawe. 1646 II. Lawrence 
Comm, Angells 109 To be carnall and to be weake are 
convertible ternies. 1708 Swirt Sacram, Test Wks, 1755 II. 
1. 133 [Those who] put prelacy and popery together as terms 
convertible. 1875 Bryce //oly Kom. Emp. xviii, As the 
names of Roman and Christian had been once convertible, 
so long afterwards were those of Roman and Catholic. 

b. Logic. That may be transposed by Con- 
VERSION (sense 4). 

1609 Br. Hart Passion Serm, Recoll. Treat, 626 It is a 
sure and convertible rule; nothing was done by Christ, 
which was not foretolde ; nothing was ever foretolde by the 
Prophets of Christ, which was not done. 1785 Aolliad 74 
The position, therefore, is what logicians call convenes 
Nothing can equal his falshood but his fairness; nothing 
his fairness but his falshood. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 109 But 
the two Terms of a Judgment are not always convertible or 
equivalent. 

+ 2. Capable of being turned, or made to take a 
particular direction. Also fig. Ods. 

1526 Miler. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 261b, A wyll that was 
conuertible to thy grace. 16z0 Watton in Kelig. Wotton. 
(1672) 300 It is convertible (like a Wind-Mill) to all quarters 
at pleasure. 1635 N. Carventer Geog. Ded. 1. iv. 77 ‘The 
Axis of the Earth is supposed to haue a convertible nature. 


3. Capable of being turned or applied to a par- 


ticular use or purpose. 

1818 B. O'Reitry Greenland 98 The hide is convertible to 
many usefi! purposes. 1835 I. T'avtor Sir. Despot. iii. 
89 Some few universal principles convertible with due modi- 
fication to other instances. 

4. Capable of being converted to a religign, 
belicf, or opinion; sfec. to Christianity or to a 
religious life. 

1805 SouTHEY in Ann. Rev. III. 622 The Hindoos are 
difficultly convertible. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, 
The Comic Wks. (Bohn) III. 206 A rogue alive to the ludi- 
crous ts still convertible, 

5. Capable of being turned f¢o something elsc ; 
capable of being ehanged in form, condition, or 


properties. 

1533 Eryot Cast. //elthe ii. (R.), It is comrertible into 
bloude and flesh. 1694 Acc. of Sweden 11 These [trees] 
being generally very straight and tall, are easily convertible 
into timber. 1799 Med. Frai. 1. 46 The collected mass of 
nuisance..is convertible, by the powers of vegetation, from 
poison to wholesome articles of food. 1862 Huxcey Lect. 
Wrkg. Men 16 The researches. .have shown that heat is con- 
vertible into electricity, that electricity is convertible into 
magnetism, magnetism into mechanical or chemical force. 
1884 Tiutes 30 Oct. 13/5 A Waggonette convertible to Stan- 
hope phaeton. 

+b. sfec. Capable of assimilation ; easily digest- 
ible, (Cf. Convert v. 11d.) Odés. 

¢1400 Laxfranc’s Cirurg. 75 No manere convertyble 
mete. 

6. Capable of being converted by exchange into 
property of another kind; sfec. of paper money, 
capable of being converted into specie. 

1834 Ht. Martineau J/orad 1. 92 By rendering paper 
money convertible into metallic money. 1846 M*Cuttocu 
Ace. Brit, Empire (1854) 1. 461 Produce, convertible into 
money, according to the prices at the time. 1860 ‘PyNDALL 
Glac. it. iit. 241 A kind of paper-currency of the mind, con- 
vertible, in due time, into the gold of truth. 

7. Convertible husbandry; that which consists 
in a rotation of crops, whereby the pasture of one 
year is converted into the eor-land of another, 
and so on. Convertible land (dial.): see quot. 
(Cf, Penny Cyl. II. 228.) 

1810 J. T, in Aisdou’s Surv. Devon p.vi, Admirably adapted 
tothe convertible husbandry, as it is called. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Brooke Farm viii. 97 Convertible husbandry was 
quite out of the question. 1856 OtmstED Slave States 43 
‘The greatest benefit he derived from gnano, and, .a regular 
plan for bringing all his more sterile upland into the system 
of Convertible husbandry by its aid. 1863 Morton Cyc/. 
Agric. Gloss., Couvertible land, \oamy soils. 

B. so. pl. = Convertible things or terms: see 1. 

1615 J. Strpuens Satyr. Ess. ied. 2) 368 To make truths 
and tales convertibles. 1634 II. R. Sadernes Regim. Pref. 
2 Thosein whom Folly and Ignorance are convertibles, 1652 
Srarke Prim, Devot. (1663) 539 Publicans and most hated 
persons, were grown convertibles, 

Hence Conve‘rtibleness = CONVERTIBILITY, 

1730-6 in Baitey (folio); whence in mod. Dicts, 


Convertibly kgnva-tiblt, a/v. [f. pree.] 

1. Interchangeably, as equivalents, synonymously. 

1710 BerKeey Princ, Jum. Anowl. 1.§ 142, | will not say 
that the terms sea and motion may not be used convertibly. 
1835 I. Tavior Spir. Desfot. iv. 164 Vhese terms are used 
convertibly throughout the New ‘Testament. 

+2. By conversion, conversely. Ods. 

@1716 SoutH Servm. 1. ii.4R., There neither is, nor ever 
was any person remarkably ungrateful, who was not also 
unsufferably proud: ner convertibly, any one proud, who 
was not equally ungrateful. 

[Convertile, mispr. for CoNvERTITE.) 

+Co‘nvertine. (és. rare—'. Inclined to be 
converted. 


1608 Day Law Trickes 1. it, Did not true learning make the 
soule diuine, She hath spoke enough to make me conuertine. 
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Converting (kfnvs-tin’, vd/. sb. [see -1nG 1.] 
The action of the verb CONVERT ; conversion. 

1633 T. StarForp Pac. Hib. iv. (1821) 279 The converting 
of Irish moneys into sterling. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 21 
? 2 Several Brevets having been granted for the converting 
of Subalterns into Scarf-Officers. attrib, 1819 Gent. 
Mag. LXXXIX. 1. 324 The Jews Converting Society. 

Converting, /7/. a. [see -1nG %.] 

1, That converts (/vazs.) : see the verb. 

1585 Asp. Sanpys Sevv. (1841) 203 A converting command- 
ment. 1643 Mitton Divorce u. ili. (1851) 67 A wholsome 
and perhaps a converting parable to many an Israelite. 1875 
Ure Dict, Arts III. 903 The form of converting vessel 
which has been found most convenient. 

+2. Undergoing conversion ; see CONVERT v. 10 c, 

1646 P. BuLtketey Gospel Covt, 1v. 310 The converting 
sinner. 1675 BurTHOGGE Causa Dei 89 The..Divine Arms 
are ever open to the Penitent and Converting. 1846 Man- 
NING Serv. ii. (1848) II. 32 The zeal, fervour, activity, whicb 
converted or converting men exhibit. 

Hence Conve'rtingness. 

1671 EacHARD Observ. Answ. Cont. Clergy (1705) 102 
Confident. .of the. . Convertingness of their method. 

+ Convertise, -yse, v. Obs. rare. f[ad. F. 
converiiss- lengthened stem of convertir to Con- 
VERT.] By-form of ConvERT vz. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 420/2 Sone after he. .conuertysed 
and baptysed hym. /ézd. 430/4 He conuertysed many 
paynyms to the feythe. 

Convertism kpnvoitiz'm). [f. Convert sé. + 
-IsM.] The system or practice of making converts. 

1716 M. Davies Ath, Brit. WII. Diss. Drama 23 [They} 
wanted encouragement as well as convertism to the Church 
of England. 1865 Union Rev. 111.57 The work of detraction 
on the one hand and convertism on the other. 1884 Cz. 
Times 8 Feb. 102/2 Their convertism is done within a small 
area of the upper class. 

+ Conve'rtist. Ols. [f Convert + -ist.] 

1. A professed convert to religion. 

1611 Cotcr., Filles repenties, an order of Nunnes which 
haue beene profest whores ; Conuertists. 1616 Rich Cabinet 
127 Astatist may looke upon Moses..and a conuertist, 
Timothy. 

2. A profcssed or professional converter. 

17x J. Gare Ref. Walls Hist. fnf. Baft. 8 And urg’d 
the words of the Parable ‘Compel ’em to come in’, as 
strongly as the bottest convertist in France. 174: War- 
Burton Div, Legat. 11. Ded. to Jews 19 Teach you to reply 
to such Convertists. 

Convertite (kgnvaitait). arch. [f. Convert 
v. or sh. + -ITE. Common in 17th c., and revived 
in 19th, esp. in sense 1.] 

1. A professed convert to a religious faith. 

c1sgz Martowe Few of Malta. ii, Fern, Why, Barabas, 
wilt thou be cbristened? Bara. No, governor, I will be no 
convertite. 1619 Fretcuer AZ. Thomas nu. ili, Tho. A much 
converted man. /fy/. A sound Convertite. 1624 Heywoop 
Gunatk., v\. 271 Exhort him to leave his Judaisme and be a 
convertite, and turne to the Christian religion. 1839 
Blackw,. Mag. XLVI. 718 With all the zeal of a new con- 
vertite. 1890 Ch. Times 23 May 509/2 The devotion of 
so many Roman clergy .. among these convertites, to the 
service of the poor. ae 

b. ¢ransf. One converted to an opinion, party, 
ete, 

1598 Torte A dha (1880) 119 A Convertite, from Vaine Love 
now I part. 163: H. Survey Jlart. Souldier m. iii. in 
Bullen O. P2. 1. 215 The happy day in which Bellina prov’d 
to love a Convertite. 1886 Sa#, Rev. 5 June 763/1 The 
late convertites to Home Rule. 

2. A person converted to a religious life, or 
to an approved course of action. arch. or Obs. 

1595 SHAKS. Fokn v.i. 19 But since you are a gentle con- 
uertite, My tongue shall hush againe this storme of warre. 
1600 — A. Y. L. v. iv. 190 Out of these conuertites, There 
is much matter to be heard, and learn’d. 1605 Narr. Mur- 
thers Sir ¥. Fitz (1860) 7 Yet can I not excuse him in this 
his exile for a penitent convertite. 1627 FettHam Resolves 
(1647) 355 How many vile men seeking these, have found 
themselves convertites. 1868 Dixon Sfrr. Wives Il. 54 
Who and what this man is .. theologian, preacber, sinner, 
convertite and saint. 

3. spec. A reformed Magdalen. arch. 

1565 Jewrn Def Afol. (1611) 344 If they turne and repent, 
there are houses called Monasteries of the Conuertites, and 
special prouision and discipline for them, where they are 
taught how to bewaile their vnchaste life so sinfully past 
ouer, 163: WeeEvER Anc. Jun. Mon. 646 This Church was 
built by a female conuertite, to expiate and make satis- 
faction for her former sinnes ; and. .was called Hore-Church 
at the first. 21704 R. L’EstrRanceE Collog. Erasmt. (17111134 
Several of the Convent (which they call Convertites) were 
constantly with me. 1868 Browninc Aing & Bz. 1. 1198 
Herself along with those good Convertites, Those sinners 
saved, those Magdalens remade. 

Conve 'rtive, 2. rare. 
(Cf. conversive, diverizve.)] 

+1. Characterized by tuming Oés. 

1601 Dotan tr. Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1618) 686 These 
circles are nominated Tropickes, that is, turning or con- 
uertiue. 

2. Having the property of converting. 

1816 I. Taytor in Pamphleteer VIII. 478 Intellect is of a 
reductorial or convertive nature. 1847 J. W. DoxaLpson 
Vind. Protest. Princ. 177 Vhe convertive act of resipiscence 
on the part of the individual must necessarily intervene. 

Convertor, erron. form of CONVERTER. 

| Comveth. Azncizen? Cellic Law. Also eone- 
veth(e, cuneveth(e, conevet, fa. Irish cozz- 
meadh, in Tigernach 1163 conmmedh :—*condmed 
billeting, inf. orvbl. sb. of vb. condwzzm I billet ; cf. 


[f. CoNvERT v. + -IVE. 
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coinnemh billeting, CoyntE. (See Stokes 77azzs. 
Phil, Soc. 1890.)] One of the burdens upon land in 


Scotland under the Celtic kings: see quot. 1880. 

1127 Charter of Robert Bp. of St. Andrews, in Chart. 
Coldingh. 41 Coacessimus et confirmavimus ecclesiam de 
Coldingham liberam et quietam..ab omni..consuetudine et 
cana et cunevethe, atque ab omni servitio quod ad nos per- 
tinet. ¢1190, 1251 [see Cain. Also various examples in 
SKENE Celtic Scotd. 111. 227-32]. 1860 Cosmo Innes Scot- 
land in Middle Ages iv. 121 Kain and conveth, imposts 
not altogether abolisbed till a later period. 1872 — Sc. 
Legal Antig. 11. 205 Conveth seems to have been a due 
collected bya lord from his vassals, perhaps on tbe occasion 
of journeys. Malcolm the Fourth granted to the canons of 
Scone. .this privilege, that no one should take conveth from 
their men and lands except with their consent. 1880 SKENE 
Celtic Scotl. 111. 232 Conveth.. came to signify a night's 
meal or refection given by the occupiers of the land to their 
superior when passing through his territory, which was ex- 
igible four times in the year; and when the tribe territory 
came to be recognized as crown land, it became a fixed food 
contribution charged upon each ploughgate of land. 

Convex (kgnveks), a. and sé. [ad. L. convex- 
zs vaulted, arched, rounded, app. an old pa. pple. 
{ =conveclus) of convehére to carry or bring to- 
gether . because in forming an arch the extremities 
of the surface are brought together): in Lat. coz- 
vexus was sometimes used to include concavus : see 
B. 1c, By Milton stressed convex, which is not 
infrequent with later poets. ] 

For a possible early use see Convers. 

A. ad). 

1. Curved like the outside of a circle or sphere ; 
having a curvature that bulges toward the point 
of observation ; the reverse of covcave. 

1571 Diccres Pantom. Pref. Aij, Manyfolde superficies, 
playne Conuex and Concaue. 1594 Biunpevit Aae7c. 11. 
1. (ed. 7) 271 The upper part of such a Vault is sayd to be 
Convex and the inward part Concave. 1614 Br. Hatt 
Recoll. Treat. 695 The convexe or out-bowed side of a 
vessell. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4292/3 Letters-Patents for the 
Convex-Lamps. 1794 SuLtivan View Nat. I. 459 Flint 
breaks witb smooth surfaces, one of which is convex, the 
other concave. 1853 HerscHer Pop. Lect. Se. v. § 13 (1873) 
191 The earth’s surface is. .less convex—that is, flatter—as 
we approach its poles on all sides from the equator. 1879 
A. R. Watrace A ustrad. ix. 195 Its coast being concave in- 
stead of convex, and, therefore less open to the cool sea. 

b. esp. of glasses, lenses, mirrors, etc. of this 
shape used for optical purposes. 

1571, 1662 [see ConcaVE @. 2b], 1751 CHamBERSCycl. s.v., 
A convex mirrour represents its images smaller than the 
objects. 1822 Imison Sc. & Art I. 237 When parallel rays 
.-fall upon a double convex lens, they will be refracted. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 1.130 The light is made 
by a convex glass or lens to converge to one point or focus. 
1869 Tynpa.u Notes on Light § 104. 16 All the foci, and all 
the images of a convex mirror are virtual. 

‘omb., as convex-concave. 

1840 CarLyLe Heroes (1858) 263 No twisted, poor con- 
vex-concave mirror, reflecting all objects with its own 
convexities and concavities. ’ 

B. sé. [elliptical use of the adj.] 

+1. A convex surface or body; a vault, arch, 
hemisphere, etc. as viewed from without. Ods. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 222 Flat against Flat, and Convex 
against Convex. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 160 The 
sublime convex of the Quirine Hils. 1727 De Foe Hist. 
Appar. (1840) 56 He has apparently posted an army of 
ministering Spirits. .round this convex, this globe the earth. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 56 A spherical convex nearly 
as round as the globe itself. 

b. The convex part of anything. 

1703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 208 The middle of the Convex 
of the Hook. 1816 KeaTince 7rav. II. 262 Placed on the 
convex of a piece of timber. 

ce. By the poets often applied to the vault of 
the sky or heavens. hell, ete. Cf. L. convexum, -a. 

1627 May “can 1x. (1631) 1 And takes Up to the convexe 
of tbe sky his flight. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 11. 434 This huge 
convex of Fire..immures us round Ninefold. /di?. vin. 266 
In circuit to the uttermost convex Ofthis great Round. 1700 
Prior Carmen Seculare 514 Tbrough the large Convex of 
the Azure Sky. @1740 Ticket (J.), Half heav’n’s convex 
glitters with the flame. 

2. A convex glass or lens. 

1705 BerKELEY Comson-pl. Bk, Wks. IV. 480 Qu. if 
hlind would think things diminish’d by convexes. 1708 
J. Puiwiirs Cvder (R.), The polish’d glass, whose small 
convex Enlarges to ten millions of degrees The mite. 

3. A card prepared for cheating by being cut 
slightly convex along two edges. 

1873 [see Concave sé, 4]. 

Convex, «. rare. [f. prec. The stress varies.] 

1. tx. To bow or bend convexly ; to present a 
convex side Zo or foward. 

1805 Lp, CoLtincwoop in A. Duncan Nelson (1806) 263 It 
formed a crescent, convexing to leeward. 1853 Sir H. 
Dovctras AVil. Bridges 148 The island. .convexing, towards 
Entzersdorf and Essling, in a large, regular curve. 

2. trans. To make convex; to bow or bend (any- 
thing) outwards. 

1865 CarLyLr Fredk. Gi. xv. ix, Must be imperceptibly 
convexed a little. 

Convexed (kpnvckst’, A/a. [f. L. convex-us 
+ -ED: cf. prec. The stress varies.] Made or 
fashioned in a convex form, 

1578 Banister //ist, Afax 1. 10 Inwardly hollow, but out- 
wardly conuexed, or imbossed. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. v. ii. 235 They [dolpbins) are straight, nor have 


CONVEY. 


they their spine convexed, or more considerably embowed, 
then Sharkes, etc. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. iti. 29: 
Shaped into a convexed oval. 

tConvexedly, adv. Obs. 
ConvVEXLY. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. v. i. 235 Drawne re- 
pandous, or convexedly crooked. 

Conve-xedness. rare—°. [f. as prec. +-NEss.] 
= CONVEXITY. 1864 in WEBSTER. 

Convexity (kfnveksiti). [ad. L. convexittas, 
f. convexus CONVEX: cf. mod.F, convexilé.] 

1. The quality or condition of being convex ; 
outward bulging. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, 1. vi. § 10 The finiteness or con- 
vexity of heaven. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 292 
By reason of the convexity of the Earth, the eye of man 
under the AZquator cannot discover both the poles. 1794 G. 
Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. xv. 186 If the radius of con- 
vexity be less than the radius of concavity, the meniscus 
will have all the properties of a convexlens, 1880 E. WHITE 
Cert. in Relig. 70 The cornea..is often untrue in its con- 
vexity. 

2. A convex curve, surface, side, or part. 

r600 Ho.tianp Livy 1. ii. 1348 vote, Much like a bow 
full bent: the convexitie or outward compasse whereof 
containeth a mile. 1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc. 220 An 
Hollow-Mandrel, made fit stifly to receive the convexity of 
the Glohe in its concavity. 1827 CartyLe AZise., Richter 
(1869) 2 This mirror is so twisted with convexities and con- 
cavities. 1832 Brewster Offics vi. 54 A double convex 
lens with equal convexities. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xii. 
207, I had taken so steady an aim at the convexity at the 
root of the tree. 

Convexly (kgnveksli), adv. [f. Convex a.+ 
-ty?. The stress varies.] In a convex form or 
manner; with a convex outline or surface. 

1766 Pennant Zool., The Slug (R.), Buckler flesby above, 
formed convexly: flat beneath. 1831 CartyLe Nréelunger: 
Lied Misc. Ess. (1888) III. 114 Each mirror reflects con- 
cavely or convexly. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 11. xxvii. 392 A 
rocky barrier which curves convexly upwards. 

Convexness. [f. as prec. + -NESS. 
varies.] Convex quality, convexity. 

1738 Aled. Ess. & Observ. (ed. 2) IV. 134 Were not the 
Cornea of a Convexness answerable to the Flatness of their 
Eyes. 1815 J.Gitcurist Labyrinth Demol. 44 Convexness 
and concaveness usually meet in the same object. 

Convexo- (kgnve'kso). In combination 
Convexly, convex and —, as in Convexo-con- 
cave, convex on one side and concave on the other, 
and thickest in the centre (cf. ConCAVO-CONVEX) : 
of the form of a meniscus; Convexo-convex, con- 
vex on both sides; Convexo-plane, convex on one 
side, and flat on the other = A/avo-convex. 

1693 E. Hatrev in PAzl. Trans. XVII. 961 Whether the 
Lens be..Plano-Convex or Plano-Concave, or Convexo- 
Concave. a@1727 Newton (J.), Thick convexo-concave 
plates of glass which are every wbere of the same thickness. 
1816 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. & Art 1. 468 The use of a 
convexo-concave lens, instead of the double convex. 

Convey (kgnvéi\, v. Forms: 4-7 convei(e, 
-vey e, 4-8 -vay‘e, (5 conway, cunvay, cum- 
vay, 6cunvey), 6-8 conveigh(e, 4-convey. Also 
6 (37d sing.) convys, -vehyth. [a. OF. cov-, caz- 
veter, retained in ONF., while in Central F. it 
passed into convoter, now convoyer, f. L. con-+ 
OF. vere, voie:—L. via way: cf. the cognate OF. 
aveier to set on the way, desvezer to turn out of the 
way, envezer to send on one’s way, forsvezer to put 
out of the way; also It. cozviare. Ata later date 
the usual F. form convoter, was adopted as Con- 
voy. The Renascence spellings conveigh, convehith, 
imply a mistaken notion of derivation from L. coz- 
vehcre, to which convey isnot related: cf. INVEIGH.] 

+ 1. trans. To go along with (any one) on his way 
for the sake of company; to accompany in token of 
courtesy or honour, or as an escort ; to set forward 
or bring (one) on his way; to Convoy. Oés. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 12379 (Cott.) Quen pai him had couaid 
(v. . conuaeid] sua, Forth in pes he bad pam ga. c1350 
Will. Paterne 5111 Semli puple Went wip him on gate wel 
an fiue myle, To conueye him curtesli as kindnesse it wold. 
¢ 1400 I waine § Gaw. 2687 Sho cunvayd him forth on his 
way. 1526 TinpaLe 1 Cov. xvi. 11 Convaye hym forthe in 
peace. 1548 Hart Chron. 184b, Aldermen were appointed 
to mete them at Barnet, and to convey them to London. 
1710 HraRNE Coélect. 4 Mar., He was convey'd..to West- 
minster Hall by a prodigious Conflux of y* Mob. 

+2. To go with as a guide; to lead, conduct, 
guide, by going with or otherwise. Oés. 

e325 E. £. Aldit. P. B. 768 Godde glyddez his gate by 
pose grene wayez & he conueyen hym con with cast of his 
y3e. 14.. Epiph.in Tundale’s Vts. 105 Tbey entred in to 
Jerusalem..Conveyd ever with the bryght beem Of the 
sterre. ¢1450 Merlin 538 Toke a yoman with hym to con- 
veye hym the wey. 1530 PatscrR. 498/1, I convaye one, 
or lede him on the way, je conduys. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. 
II. 1. 181 (R.) They would send their shippes emptie with 
souldiers to conuey them, either to Siuill or Lisbon. 1663 
Flagellum or O.Cronrwell (1672) 53 The King is at his 
earnest desire..conveighed to New-market House. 1713 
STEELE Guardian No. 17 ® 7 The lackey conveyed her. .to 
his master’s lodging. 

+b. fig. Said of awayorgate: To lead, conduct. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle ww. 1336 Her open dores Con- 
veigh to private lust. 1654 WxitLocKk Zootontia 65 These 
brackish waters of Urine, convey to none, or few faithful 


{f. prec. + -Ly 2.]= 
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Discoveries. 1662 Gersier Princ, 7 A Doore to be so set 
as it may not convey the Wind toward the Chimney. 

+3. To lead, take, or carry foicibly. Ods. 

ax4aso Kt, de la Tour (1868) 100 The duke was wrothe.. 
and made her to be conueyed in a castel. cx1qs0 JVerdin 
656 The kynge comaunded hem to..conveye the prisoners 
till thei were in saf wurde. 

4. ‘To transport, carry, take from one placc to 
another, It formerly included the carrying of 
small or individual objects, where carry, dake, or 
bring, is now uscd; but it is now used chicfly in 
reference to things in mass, or persons, forming 
the load of a ‘conveyance’ or vehicle. 

1393 Gower Conf 11. 8 This letter was conveied. 1516 
Adyrr. our Ladye p. xlix, He and his suster..cunueyed 
the relikes & the bones of .. their moder to the sayd 
Monastery. 1524 Act 14-15 JJen. VIII, c. 1. Pream., 
Marchaunt straungers..do dayly conveigh, transporte and 
carie out of this realme..wollen clothes. 1548 I]ate Chron. 
27 He prively provided a Ship..to convey the prince into 
y® realme of Fiaunce. /éfd. 28 All men conveighyng letiers 
from the one of us to the other. 1669 J’A//. Trans. IV. 
1140 All. .wonder how such a slender Glass could be safely 
conveighed hither. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiti. 372 
While the Gunner was busie, he convey'd the Book away, 
to look over it at his leisure. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 459 
? 2 They could not convey away many of their effects. 1795 
Soututy Joan of Arc vit. 638 He..sunk senseless, by his 
followers from the field Convey‘d with timely speed. 1839 
Murcinson Srlur, Syst. 1. Xxxvil. 511 If the reader will 
convey his eye over the whole of the region coloured in the 
map. 1866 RoGers slgric. 4 Prices 1. 663 The charge for 
conveying passengers 1s also very modest. 1875 JevoNs 
Money (1878) 21 Cattle .. convey themselves about. 1891 
G.W.R. Ratlvay Time Table, Horses and carriages are 
not conveyed by the under-mentioned trains. Luggage 
conveyed by these coaches will be charged for. 

t b. To projcct to a distance, to ‘ carry’ (a shot, 
Cle mOUS: 

1634 W. Tirwayt tr. Salsac’s Lett. 79 The Sunne convayes 
its light thither, hut neverits heate. 1660 Wittsrorp Scales 
Comm. u. ui.17t The gun discharged shall convey the bullet 
wide froin the mark .. A piece of great Artillary mounted at 
18 or 20 degrees. .shall convey a shot the farthest. 

ce. In reference to things immaterial. 

1640 Quarces Enchirid. w. c, Convay thy love to thy 
Friend. 

+5. To take away, to remove. Obs. (exc. with 
away expressed.) 

1530 Patscr. 497/2, | convaye, I take a thyng away out 
ofaplace. Ze oste... Who hath convayed my cappe away ? 
1570 R. Epwarps Damon & 2. in Hazl. Dedsl. IV. 94 
And with a trice thy head from thy shoulders I will convey. 
1653 Hotcrort Procopins 1. 4, 1 rather think his ear was 
cut off, and the Pearl conveighed away. 1883 J. Gitmour 
Mongols xxiii. 285 He had stolen the horse, and tied it up 
in the mountains till he should be able to convey it away 
secretly. 

+6. Often with a connotation of secrecy, mystery, 
or concealment ; es. to carry off clandestinely, to 
make away with. Oés. 

1526 Pilger, Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 39 In the meane tyme 
conveyenge and hydyng the body of the deed shepe. 1566 
in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 163 One pixe and one 
hallywater fatte gone and conveighed awaie we know not 
howe. a@ 1680 Butter Kem. (1759) 1. 224 Whose Science, 
like a Jugler’s Box and Balls, Conveys, and counterchanges 
true and false. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 745 The 
Mother Nightingale .. Whose Nest some prying Churl had 
found, and thence, By Stealth, convey’d th’ unfeather'’d 
Innocence. 

b. Hence, a euphemism for: To steal 

1460 BR. Nurture 212 in Babees Bk. 77 Take heede who 
takes thy spoon up For feare it be convayde. 1548 CRANMER 
Catech. 99b, I may convey from hym an Oxe, Asse, or an 
Horse. For he hathe greate plentye of all these thinges, 
and may spare one or two of them. 1576 Warutt 7 yde 
taryeth no Man, | by that meane Will convey very cleane 
And not be understood. 1598 Suaks. Aferry 11. it. 31 VA 
‘The good humor is to steale at a minutes rest. /’fs¢. Con- 
uay, the wise it call: Steale? foh: a fico for the phrase. 
1607 Marston Ithat you zvill Wks. 11. 260 (Farmer), | will 
convey, Crossbite and cheat pon Simplicius. 1753 SMOLLETT 
Cut, Fathone (1813) 11. 119 Teresa... was .. detected in the 
very act of conveying a piece of plate, which was actually 
found concealed among her cloaths. 1883 A. Dosson Old 
World Idylls 237 (Farmer) If they hint .. That the ballad 
you sing is but merely conveyed From the stock of the 
-Arnes and the Purcells of yore. 

+7. refl. To take oneself away, etc., remove ; 
often furtively, to steal or slip away, 7, etc. Obs. 

1535 CoverDALE /’s. xxx. 11 They y' se me in the strete, 
conveye them selues frome. 1548 Hatt Chron. 56b, The cite- 
zens.. would prively steele and conveigh them selves away. 
1611 Biste Jol v. 13 lesus had conueyed himselfe away, a 
multitude being in that place. 1641 Be. Hare Rem, Ws. 
(1660) 89 Then his Spirit offers, and conveighs itself into the 
heart. 1697 Potter Amiig., Greece UW. xx. 11715) 362 One.. 
that had surreptitiously conveyed herself in amongst the 
rest. 

8. To lead or conduct as a channel or medium; 
to transmit, be the medium of. 

a. To lead or conduct (running water or the 
like), as a channel, pipe, or other passage; also to 
lead or conduct dy or ¢hrough such a channel. 

{1535 CoverDALE 2 Chron, xxnii. 30 Ezechias..couered the 
hye water condyte in Gihon, and conveyed it vnder on the 
west syde of y’ cite of Dauid.] 1601 Hottanp /’/iny 1. 110 
A fountaine .. out of which fresh water is drawne and con- 
ueighed .. through pipes made of leather. 1665 Maxtey 
Grotinus® Low C, Warres 22g \esdin formerly was contained 
in the Maes, before the waters were conveighed away by 
a new Channel. 1697 Drvpen Virg. Georg. tv. 385 Thro’ 
reeden Pipes convey the Golden Flood. 1700 — Sigisi. 5 
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Guisc. 116 A rift there was, which from the mountain's 
height Conveyed a gliminering and malignant light. 1765 
A. Dickson Treat, Agric, (ed. 2) 134 What methods are 
most proper for conveying away water? 1799 G. Smim 
Laboratory |. 19 The small tube that conveys the fire from 
that to the other end. 

b. To conduct or transmit 
Sensuous impressions). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 122 Impression of the Air with Sounds, 
asketh a Time to be conveighed to the Sense. ee: Ray 
Creation i. (1704! 265 To receive and conveigh to the Soul 
the impressions of external Objects. 1749 SueNsTONE Aw 
Irregular Ode, Come, gentle air.. Convey the jasmin’s 
breath divine, Convey the woodbine’s rich perfume. 1854 
Woovowarb A/ollusca (1856) 21 The auditory nerves convey 
impressions of sound. 1879 Uartan Lyesight ii, 19 Vhe 
cone nerve can convey: no other impression than that of 
ight. 

+9. To transmit, transfer, or cause to pass; 
sometimes to transmit or transfer secretly or fur- 
tively. Ods. 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 6b, The issue of the daughter 
maye not conveye to him the dyscente of heire male. 1581 
Lambarpr Z£irex, 1. iit. (1602) 14 Such as..haue the charge 
of the Peace conueyed vnder their other Offices. 1613, R. 
Tattor //og lost Pearly. Stage Direct., Rebecca .. seem- 
ing to put the keys nnder his bolster, conveyeth them into 
her pocket. @ 1639 W. Wuatecy Profotyfes 1. xxiv. (1640) 
8 She used deceit and frand to conveigh the blessing to 
Isaac. 1683 Ropinson in Xay's Corr. (1848) 137 [A boring 
insect] conveying its eggs into the ilex, together with a 
venomous vehicle. 1726 W. R. Cuetwoop Adv. Capt. KR, 
Boyle 5x The old Gentleman .. got an Opportunity of con- 
veying some of the Drops into a Glass of Wine. 

+b. To transmit to posterity, to hand down. Ols. 

1592 tr. Juninson Rev.ix. 4 He miserably set all christen- 
dome on fire, and conveyed over unto his successors the 
burning brand of the same. 1665 J. Wess Stone-//eng 
(1725) 125What Customs were used by them, for conveighing 
to Posterity, the Actions performed by their Ancestors. 1667 
Poote Dial. Protest. & Papist (1735) 204 What hath been, 
by constant Tradition, convey’d to them from the Apostles 
‘Times. a 1704 Locke J.), A divine natural right could not Le 
conveyed down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it, 1741 Betterton Eng. Stage Introd. 2 To 
convey the Names of some of our most eminent Players, to 
a little longer Date, than Nature has given their Bodies. 

ce. esp. To communicate, impart (a conception, 
sentiment, influence, benefit, etc.) 

¢1386 Cuaucer Clerk's Prof. 55 He wold conveyen his 
matiere. ¢1qg0o — Kom, Kose 2916 Whanne thyne eyen 
were thus in blisse.. Alloone they can not have hir joye, But 
to the herte they conveye Part of her blisse. 1514 Barctay 
Cyt. & Uplondyshnt. (Percy Soc.) 8 He hadde good reason 
suche thynges to convaye. 1611 Bipte 7ransl. Pref 5 This 
Tongue was very fit to conuey the Law and the Gospel by. 
1651 Hospes Leviath. . xxx. 177 Any influence. .but such 
as is conveighed.. from the Soveraign Authority. 1718 
Hicxes & Netson J. Aettlewell 1. xxxi. 55 The Blessing 
which it was a Means of Conveighing to a great many 
Souls. 1766 Forpyce Serm. Vag, Wont. (1777) 1. ii. 58, I 
am sure they convey a lond lesson. 1859 C. Barker Asso- 
ctative Princ, ii. 56 These..exceptions serve but to convey 
a deeper impression of the complete wreck. | 1878 Huxtey 
Phystogr. Pref. 7 The attempt to convey scientific concep- 
tions without the appeal to observation. 

d. To communicate (ideas) by language or its 
equivalent ; hence, to express in words (ods.) ; 
words are also said to convey an idea or meaning. 

1576 Freminc Panofpl. Epist. 443 A cunningly compiled 
and a learnedly conveyed history. 1589 WarNER Add, Eng. 
v. xxiv. (R., One hearte of two, two soules to one By wedlock 
is conuaid. 1592 Greene Art Conny Catch. u. 5 There is 
no act, statute, nor law, so strickt conueid, but there be 
straight found starting-holes toauoid it. 1692 SouTH Serwz. 
(1697) 1. 530 Means, or Signs, whereby they would Ex- 
press, or Convey their Thoughts one to another. 1794 Sut.- 
Livan View Nat, 11. 242 Something more is meant than 
what the words literally convey. 1866 G. Macvonacp Ana, 
Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 213 What I say may fail utterly to 
convey what I mean, 1883 G. Luoyn £46 & Flow 11. 93 A 
tone which conveyed at once surprise and intensest satisfac- 
tion. 1884 Mauch. Exam.17 May 4/7 Such words. .suggest, 
if they do not convey, the impression that the efforts. .spring 
from motives which are open to censure. 1888 Zymes 
(Weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 13/2 Do you mean to convey it that it 
was known that you...? 

+e. reff. To express oneself. Ods. 

164r W. Haxewit Lb. Subject 4 That I may the better 
convey my selfe through my Argument, and be the better 
conceived of you. 

10. To transfer or make over (as property) to 
another ; now only in Laz, to transfer or make 
over by deed or legal process. a@éso/. ‘To make 
conveyance. 

1498 Act 11 /fen. VII, c. 60 § 1 The seid Hugh [shall] 
also be enhabled .. the same londes .. to convey as heire to 
the seid John Mayne, «a 1600 Hooker £eel. Pol. vu. xxiv. 
§ 1 To deprive them of their goods, and to convey the same 
ugto men of secular calling. a1626 Bacon Max. & Uses 
Com. Laz (1635) 50 Lands may be conveyed sixe maner of 
wayes 1 By feofment. 2 By fine. 3 By recovery. 4 By use. 
5 By couenant. 6 By will. 1651 losses Govt. & Soc. il. § 4. 
21 He is said to part with his right, who either absolutely 
renounceth it, or conveys it to another. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2/1. 103 Ifa tenant in tail agrees to convey, he is bound 
by that agreement. 1863 Fawcerr Pol. Econ. u. vi. 200 
‘Vhe cost of conveying a small estate is..in proportion to its 
value, much greater than the cost of conveying a large one. 
1881 J. Russert //aigs ii. 30 By this charter, De Morville 
conveys to the blessed Mary and St. Leonard .. that land 
where the Hospital is situated. 


+11. To bring down by succession, to derive. Ods. 
¢ 1430 Lypc. /Jors, Shepe, & G. 9 Be dissent conveyed the 
pedegrewe Fromethe patryarke Abrahame. 1447 Bokenttam 


sounds and other 
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Seyntys (Roxb.) 44 Myr nobyland royal Kynrede Conveyde 
from david down lyneally.  g81 J. Uett /Jaddon's Answ. 
Osor, 387 The same also did convey theyr Succession from 
the priesthood of Aaron. 1599 Suaks. /fex. V, 1. il. 74 
(Ilugh Capet] conney'd hinselfe us th’ Heire to th’ Lady 
Lingare. 1606 G. Wfoopcocker] tr. //ist. Jes(tne 56a, The 
house of Aacus, from whence by auncient descent. .she was 
lineally conucied. 

+12. Yo conduct an affair); to carry on, 
manage; to conduct or carry out to a conclusion. 
b. To manage with secrecy, privacy, or cralt. Obs. 

1530 I’auscr. 498/1 He convayeth his nuters as wisely as 
any man that | knowe.  @ 1§33 Lp. Deanens // von xiii. 138 
She saw well that her dede shold the surelyer be conuayed. 
1542 Upate /:rasin. Apoph. (1564) 11 Vhat we maie gouerne 
& conucigh, aswel our own priuate matters, as also the pub- 
lique affaires of the common weiale. 1543 GraFton Contz. 
Harding Pref. iii, When and betwene whom warres haue 
befall... Howe the sanie have been conueighed & wrought. 
1605 Suaks. Lear, ii. 109, 1 will. .conuey the businesse a> 
I shall find meanes. a@ 1661 Fuc.er Worthites 1341) U1. 404 
He had a secret contrivance wherein he conveyed his exceed: 
ing above his monastical pittance. 

te. ref. To conduct oneself; to bchave (F. se 
porter). Obs. 

1530 PaLsGr. 498/r He hath convayed him selfe in his office 
as wysely as any man I sawe these seven yeres, 

413. = Carry (Branch Il); To bear, support, 
sustain ; 7¢f?. to support oncself, kecp or matntain 
oneself. Ods. 

1514 in Strype Lect. Mem. 1. App. iv. 7 What time they 
have paid al their duty, many a one have not a peny left to 
convey himself for the three months to come .. What time 
any of the said garrison hath not niony to convey themselves 
and their households. 1587 Gotpinc De A/ornay xi. 155 
The pleasant dwillings which they {the Mountains] conuey 
in them. 1697 Potter Antig. Greece WW xili, 11715) 307 
When Sleep conveighs our Dreams. 

+ Convey, v.2 Obs. rare. [ad.F. convie-r =Pr., 
Sp. convidar, It. convilare):—\.. cenvilare.) To 
invite. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 193/4 The prynce..conueyed and 
sommoned al the peple poure and riche to come to the de- 
dycacion of this chyrche. 

+ Convey, s¢. Obs. Also 6 conveie, -veighe, 
-veyghe). [f. prec.: cf. Convoy.] 

1. The act of convcying iu vartous senses. 

a. Conveyance from place to place, transport. 

1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron. J. 30/1 He appointed to trans- 
port his armie ouer into Gallia at two conucies. 1606 G. 
W[oopvcocxe] tr. //tst. Justine 69 b, Ships, for safe conuey 
of his armye ouer. 

b. Conveyance of property; transference. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtierin //art. ATisc.(Malh.) 11. 226 
Though. .[he] make a convey of all his lands to the usurer. 

2. Conduct of life; =Convoy sé. 1. 

1567 Fenton 7rag. Disc. Aaiv, Her honest conveyghe 
and integretie of lyfe seemed to deserve no lesse than the 
vertue of Lucresia. /é4:d. Aa viij b, For the better conveighe 
of their abhominable lyfe. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting, cscort ; = 
Convoy 3. 

1611 Sveep //7st. Gt. Brit. ix. xvii. 38 Hee found the 
Lord Hastings his Chamberlaine, well-accompanied for his 
Convey. : ; ; 

4. An accompanying and protecting force cither 
by sea or land ; an escort ; = Convoy 7. 

1579 Diccrs Stratiot. tog A reasonable convey of Horse- 
men for the safetie of such as bring victuals to the Campe. 
1583 Stocker //ist. Cru. Warres Lowe C. 1. 78b, That 
Duke Lodwyke should be sent with a safe conuay vnto the 
borders of the empire. 16.. Evetyn J/er. 29 Jan. 1645 
(R.), We were faine to hire a strong convey of about 30 fire- 
locks to guard us through the Cork woods. /édrd. (1857) 
III. 32 (an. 1648) If I desired a safe convey thither, he 
wonld readily procure it. 1675 Hoses Odyss. vu. 295 But 
*gainst your will I will not make you stay..‘Io morrow shall 
be ready your convey. 

5. A train of provisions and ammunition under 
the protection of an escort ; = Convoy 12. 

1577-87 Ilouxsnep Chron. IL}. 821,'2 The Frenchmen were 
coming with their conveie of vitiels to refresh the Town. 
Scot. Chron. 11.256 The same armie passing forth with a 
conveie of vittles into Haddington. 

Conveyable kjnvéiab'l, a. 
+-ABLE.] 

+1. Having the quality of leading or conducting. 

1567 Drant //orace Vo Rdr. sig. « iv, It is a more con: 
veyghable waye to the top of the hill. 

2. That may be carried or transported. 

1665 Ray /Vlora 50 Transferable favours from one flurist to 
another, aptly conveyable many miles distant. 1853 Fraser's 
Vag. XLVIL 75 Cholera not contagious, but conveyable 
in atmosphete. 

+3. Transferable, transmissible. Obs. 

1577 Ir. Mullinger’s Decades (1592) 663 :An euerlasting 
priesthood and not conueyable. 

4. Communicable. 

1738 ‘ANDERSON in Rizaud Corr. Sct. Men (1841 1. 320 Our 
thoughts are conveyable in writing. 1756 Burke SuA/, + 
B.v. vii, Opinions. .conveyable for the most part by words 
only. 

5. That may be legally conveyed. 

1875 Poste Gains u. Comm. ied. 2: 177 Corporeal heredita. 
ments were conveyable by feoffment. 

Convey'al. [f. Convey v.} + -aL.) The act 
of conveying ; = CONVEYANCE 1. 

1886 Cham, Jraul. 373 For the conveyal of unimportant 
Messages. 


{f. Convey z.! 
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Conveyance (kfnvéians). [f. Convey v.1+ 
-ance.] I. The action or process of conveying. 

+1. Convoying, escorting, or conducting; con- 
duct. Oés. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 27 Preamb., For sure convey- 
aunce of the Marchaundises to the seid Staple at Cales. 
1604 SHAKS. Ot/, 1. ili. 286 To his conueyance I assigne my 
wife. 

2. The action of carrying or transporting ; the 
carriage of persons or goods from one place to an- 
other. (Formerly used more widely.) 

¢ 1520 AZem. Ripon (Surtees) 111. 206 Pro vj** fawdom long 
lyne for the convaans of theschryne. 1538 STArKRY Zxgland 
1, iil. 93 For ther ys convehauns of many thyngys necessary 
to the use of our pepul. 1568 GraFton Chrox. 11, 302 For 
the conveyaunce and bringing over of the French king, and 
his other Prisoners into England. 1751 SMotiett Per. Pic. 
(1779) IV. cv. 350 Peregrine was forcibly separated from his 
charmer during the conveyance. 1791 CowPER Odyss. vi. 
190 Desirous only of conveyance home. 1870 in Anderson 
Missions Amer, Bd. 1V. xlv. 462 Postal arrangements for 
the conveyance of money, as well as letters. 1875 JoweTT 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 673 In sailing or any other mode of con- 
veyance which is not fatiguing. 

+ b. with subjective genitive. Ods. 

@1§33 Lv. Berners Huon cxx. 427 When.. Huon was in 
his bedde he lay and studyed of the conuayaunce of the 
Gryffon [i.e. the griffin’s carrying of men). 

+c. The carrying of a communication. Ods. 

1608 Br. Hari Char, Virtues & V.i1.117 Even in absence 
hee extolleth his patron, where hee may presume of safe 
conveiance to his eares. 1614 — Ffvst.1. ix. Recoll. Treat. 
413 Gods strange conveyance of this offer to mee. 

+3. Carrying away, removal, riddance. Ods. 

1567 Maptet Gr. Forest 90 The best riddance or conuei- 
aunce that they haue of such discommodities. 1594 SHaks. 
Rich, [11, w.iv. 283 Thou..Mad’st quicke conveyance with 
her good Aunt Anne. 1665 Sir 7. Roe’s Voy. E. India 394 
A very cleanly conveyance for Parents to be rid of their 
unruly Children. [With word-play on sense 11 b.) 

4. Furtive or light-fingered carrying off; stcal- 
ing. (Sometimes associated with sleight of hand 
or jugglery: see sense 11 b.) 

1526 SKELTON Magny f. 500 Cr. Con. What, Counterfet 
Countenance! C. Count, What, Crafty Conveyance! 1596 
HarincTon JJefam. Ajax (1814) 63 A certain gentleman 
-. stole a piece of plate..at a banquet; the conveyance 
was not so cleanly but one had spied it. c160g RowLEy 
Birth Merl. w.i, Ha, cleanly conveyance again ! ye have 
no invisible fingers, have ye? ’Tis gone certainly. 1779-81 
Jounson LZ, P., Smuth Wks. II. 465 The simile .. is stolen 
from Cowley, however little worth the labour of conveyance. 

5. The communicating or imparting (of a thing 
fo any one. 

1662 STILUNGFL. Orig. Sacy. 1. i. § 1 The matter to be be- 
lieved should have a certain uniform conveyance to mens 
minds, 1737 WaterLanp Eucharist 367 If the putting on 
Christ carries with it a Conveyance of the Holy Spirit. 1784 
Cowper Jask& 11. 561 Ghostly counsel, if it..be dishonour’d 
in th’exterior form and mode of its conveyance. a 1853 
Rosertson Sevm. Ser.1v. v. (1876) 69 Absolution is the con- 
veyance to the conscience of the conviction of forgiveness. 

6. Transmission, transference, handing from one 


to another. 

1646 J. Grecory Notes & Obs. (1652) 121 This body of Adam 
was embalmed and transmitted from Father to Son by a 
Reverend and Religious way of conveighance. 1662 StiL- 
LINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 1. vi. § 5 In those things which had no 
certain conveyance to posterity. 1850 GLaDsTonE Glean. V. 
xlviii. 202 It is expressly affirmed .. to be valid in very deed 
as to the conveyance of the episcopal character. 

7. Law. The transference of property (esp. real 
property) from one person to another by any lawful 
act .in modern use only by deed or writing betwcen 
living persons). 

1523 FirzHers. Surv. Prol., If the owner make a true 
pee degre or conueyaunce by discente or by purchace 
vnto the said landes or lordshippes. 1§71 Act 13 Eliz. c. 5 
Covenous and fraudulent .. conveyaunces .. as well of 
Jandes and tenementes as of goodes and catals. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Aan. in Hum. v. iii, Master Wellbred might 
make a coveiance of mistris Bridget to my yong master. 
1628 Dicsy Voy. Aledit, Pref. (1868) 9 The law upheld the 
conveyance to uses which he had made. 1653 Mutton f/zre- 
Zings (1659) 66 Where did he assigne it [tithe] or by what 
evident conveyance to ministers? 1712 ArBUTHNoT John 
Bull (1755) 48 He has the original deed of conveyance to 
the fortunate islands. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 130.4 
fine being considered as a common assurance or conveyance 
of real property. 1863 Fawcetr Pod. Econ. u. xi. 209 The 
conveyance of land in England is most cumbrous and costly. 

b. The written instrument or document by 
which this transference is effected. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Efpist. 240 Your father left you 
nothing cither by deede of gift, testament, or any other con- 
veyance. 1589 ufpe w. //aichet 31 These Martins make 
the Scriptures a Scriueners-shop to drawe conueyances, 
160z SHaks. Ham. v. i. 119 ‘The very conueyances of his 
Lands will hardly lye in this Boxe. 1626 Sir S. D’Ewes 
9rnis. (1783) 35 All particulars to bee inserted into the mar- 
riage-conveyance. 1679-88 Secr. Serv. Money Chas. & Fas. 
(Camden) 65 To Daniel Storer, for copying and ingrossing 
the conveyances made by Sir W™ Poultney and others of 
the ground and houses bought by his said late Majesty to 
enlarge St. James Parke. 1767 Brackstone Comm. 11. 309 
[Deeds] used in the alienation of real estates. .are commonly 
denominated conveyances. 1877 Dowpen Shaks, Primer 
ii. 26 His brother Gilbert received the conveyance for him. 
Mod, \Indorsement of purchase-deed or draft), Conveyance 
of messuage and hereditaments at Stoke in the county of X. 

8. The conveying or conducting of running 
water, air, heat, electricity, or the like, by a suit- 
able channel or medium. 
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1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. 1. (1586) 49 b, Convei- 
ance by Condit or pumpe, or running streame, 1630 7. 
Johnson's Kingd. & Commw. 125 Disposing Veines and Ar- 
teries throughout the bodie, for their apt conveyance of the 
bloud and spirit. 1704 Swirr 7. Zé Introd., If it be 
upon its decay, it is the better .. for Conveyance of sound. 
1794S. WittiamMs Vermont 176 An aperture. .at the top, for 
the conveyance of smoke. 1840 LARDNER Geom. 144 Pipes 
for the conveyance of gas, water, or other fluid, 187: B. 
Stewart ffeat § 403 There will be a conveyance of heat 
from the first to the second. 


attrib, 1860 TyNDALt Glaciers 1.9 By suddenly stopping a’ 


cock from which water flows you may burst the conveyance 
pipe. 

+9. The conveying of meaning by words; ex- 
pression, or clothing of thought in language; dis- 
position of material in a poem, etc. Hence, b. 
Manner of expressing thought, form of expression 
or utterance, style. Ods. 

1s1s Barcray Egloges 1v. (1570) ¢. iv./2 Mercury geueth to 
Poetes laureate Goodly conueyaunce, speeche pleasaunt 
and ornate. 1543 Grarron Contnu, Harding 519 Howbeit 
concernyng that opinion menne maye see the conueighaunce 
therof in the type of.. Henry the Seuenth. 1551 RoBinson 
tr. Alore’s Utop, (Arb.) 14 Y° wittie inuencion and fine con- 
ueiaunce or disposition of ye matter. 1576 FLeminc Panop/. 
Epist. 342 The conveyaunce of his matter is manifest and 
perceivable. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 52 This 
Invective .. howbeit both termes and conveiance are some- 
what hard, yet is it in such cases very tolerable. 1592 
GREENE Art Conny Catch. 1. Pref. 3, I shewed no elegant 
phrases, nor fine figuratiue conueyance in my first booke. 
16or R. JoHNson Avugd. §& Comm. (1603) Ab, The imper- 
fections in the harsh composure and conveyance of the stile. 
1625 tr. Gonsalvio's Sp. [nguis. 197 The profound learning 
that was in him, as also his singular art for conueiance. 
1703 Kirkton //ist. ¥. Welsh (1845) 7 No man could forbear 
weeping, his conveyance was so affecting. 1775 JOHNSON 
Tax. no Tyr. 79 The soft conveyance of a female patriot 
bewailing the miseries of her..fellow-citizens. 

+c. with 7/7. An expression. Ods. 

1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary \. (1625) 12 By divers Epi- 
thites, and fine conveiances. 

+10. Carrying on, conduct, management (of an 
affair) ; carrying out, execution. Also in AZzs., 
Execution. Ods. 

1572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 27 [She] declared 
the slie conveiance of this horrible deed unto her husband. 
1587 GotpinG De Mornay xi. 150 By the orderly conueyance 
of things which he seeth both aboue and beneath; by the 
order which they keepe without fayling. 1597 Morey 
Introd, Mus. 150 One with a quicke hand playing vpon an 
instrument .. will by the hast of his conueiance cloke manie 
faultes. 1607 Dekker Northw. Hoe v. i. Wks. 1873 IIf. 63 
My reuenge will haue a more neat and vnexpected conuey- 
ance. a1652 Brome Mad Coufle w.i. Wks. 1873 1. 69 Full 
directions for the conveyance of our designe. 

+11. Manner of managing or conducting ; skilful 
management, skill; generalship. Ods. 

1526 Frit Disput. Purgat. 173 Since such a patron, so 
greatly recommended for his cnnveyance and wisdom, 
handleth this matter. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
1. Ep. Ded., In..the world, there is most excellent con- 
veiance without confusion. 1600 Dr, Dodypoll 1. i. in 
Bullen O. #7. III. 110 Marke the conveiance of this lovelie 
hand. 1604 EpMmonos Odserv. Czsar’s Comm. 53 Neither 
is a Commannder the lesse valued for fine conueyance in 
militarie projects. 

+b. esp. Cunning management or contrivance ; 
underhand dealing, jugglery, sleight of hand. Oés. 

1531 Etyot Gov. 1. xxvi, If they be taken with any crafty 
conueiaunce. 1547 J. Harrison Z-rhort. Scottvs 211 Inan 
euill cause, muche arte and conueyaunce must be vsed, a- 
fore it can appere good, 1565 JeweL Def. Afol. (1611) 
281 Miracles be wrought..sometime by the conueiance of 
the Diuell. rs9r SHaks. 1 Hen. V/, 1. ili. 2, 1 am come 
to suruey the ‘lower this day ; Since Henries death, I feare 
there is Conueyance. 1608 Day Law 7rickes w. ili, The 
deepest wit could not haue bettered Our smooth conueyance. 
1615 J. STEPHENS Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 278 He hath a sleight 
of hand, or cleanly conveiance, which threaten silver spoones. 
1625 \W. PeMBLE Justification (1629) 34 Arminius .. vsed 
much closenesse & cunning conveyance. 1642 Mitton A fol. 
Ssnect. (1851) 289 The dexterity and conveiance of his non- 
sense. a1704 T. Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 
The legerdemain must be clean and the conveyance impene- 
trable to the eye of the people. 

+c. (with a and f/.) A secret or cunning device, 
an artifice, a trick of jugglery. Ods. 

1534 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More’s Treat. on Passion Wks. 
1397/t Youre subtyle conueyghaunces. 1565 Jrwer Ref. 
flarding (1611) 43 That..is another conueiance, to blinde 
thy sight. 1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Pilarius..A juggler 
that playeth his conueighances with little round balles. rg9z 
Nasne ?. Penilesse (ed. 2) 30a, All Italionate conueyances, 
astokilla man, andthen mourneforhim. 1627-77 FELTHAM 
Resolves u. \xviii. 303 They are deterr’d from poor and 
skulking conveyances. 1641 Mitton Animuadv. (1851) 205 
A pretty slip-skin conveyance ! 

+d. concr. An ingenious device, a contrivance. 

1596 Harincton Aletam. Ajax, The deviser of this rare 
conveyance, 1611 CoryaT Crudities 207 Sundry little pieces 
of.. marble in checker-work, and other most exquisite con- 
veyances. /bid. 455 A very large spheare beautified with 
many cunning conueighances and withe inuentions, 

IT. A way or means of conveying. 
12. A conducting way, passage, or channel. 
ta. A way of communication, a passage. 
Sometimes, a private or sccret passage. Also fig. 

1542 in //ar?. Alisc. (Mabh.) I. 237 Our enemye, knowynge 
the places and conueighaunces of the countrees. 1600 
Surrtet Countrie Farme vu. xxxix. 867 [Badgers] holes 
are deepe and narrowe. .consisting of many conueiances and 
passages. a 1639 W. Wuatety Prototypes i. xxxi. (1640) 


CONVEYANCING. 


156 To keepe..this window as it were of the soule, to be 
master of this conveighance, by which so much comes in and 
goes out of the soule. 16qz R. Carrenter Experience iv. 
p- vii, Scarce a House..which they have not fitted with 
private doores and conveyances. 1691 tr. Eyilianne’s 
Obs. Journ, Naples 173 Stopping up the Conveyance they 
had made under their Walls. 

+b. A channel for conveying water, steam, 
smoke, electricity, etc. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 109 For con- 
veighances of water, the Alder..and the Pitche Tree, are 
best made in Pipes. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. v. i. 54 These Pipes 
and these Conueyances of our blood. 1615 G. SANDys Trav. 
125 Wnder the mouthes of the vpper ouens are conueyances 
for smoke. 1659 Lrak Waterwks. 26 There must be 3 con- 
veiances for the wind. 171%0 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 
300 A free circulation through the minutist Conveyances of 
the Humane Machine. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 308 
If struck with lightning, it would thus far be a sufficient 
conveyance; then joining the kitchen grate to the leaden 
sink by a metal conveyance. 

e. A condueting pipe in an organ ; see quots. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XV1. 492 One of the front pipes, to which 
the wind is conveyed by metal tubes called conveyances. 
1876 Hires Catech, Organ v. (1878) 40 The pipes in the 
front of the case [of an organ]. .are supplied with wind from 
the wind-chest by means of pipes of metal, tin, or wood, 
called conveyances, which carry the wind from the sound. 
board to those pipes at a distance. 

13. A means of transport from place to place, a 
carriage, a vehicle: now, esp. applied to anything 
used to convey persons as passengers, ¢.g. any 
kind of private or public vehicle, a railway car- 
riage, a boat, ship, etc. Formerly applicable also 
to a beast of burden: cf. CARRIAGE. 

1598 Suaxs. Aferry Win. iii. 135 Your husband’s heere 
at hand, bethinke you of some conueyance: in the house 
you cannot hide him. 1649 Sir E. Nicnotas in WV. Papers 
(Camden) 126 The last letters you sent were by Mr. Hard- 
ings conveyance. 1702 R. Netson in Pepy’s Diary VI. 
256 The conveniency of public conveyances. 1776 ADAM 
Smity IV. N. 1v. i. (1869) I]. 312 Mules are the only convey- 
ance which can safely be trusted. 1825 C. Worpswortn 
“Let. in Overton Lzfe (1888) 31 We start by the first convey- 
ance, the night coach, for London. 1830 Disrarui //ome 
Lett, 1. 2 The steam packet is a beastly conveyance. 1850 
Lyet 2nd Visit U.S. 11. 320 It must have been transferred 
to three distinct conveyances, including two railways. 

+14. fg. A means or medium for communicating ; 
an organ or channel of communication ; a ‘ vehicle’ 


(of thought, etc.). Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 11 here lacked only an orgaine and 
conveighance bothe how secretly to serche and knowe the 
myndes of the nobilitee. 1597 Hooker Eecc/. Pol.v.\xvii.4 
Should serve as..conveyances of his body and blood unto 
them. a@a171rx Ken Divine Love Wks, (1838) 318 Thou..art 
the Author and Fonntain of grace, and thou only hast the 
right of instituting the conveyances of thy own grace. 1715 

3ENTLEY Servs. x. 348 And the Apostles to speak more au- 
thenticly in that conveyance [Latin] than in theirown Words. 
1841 Myers Cath. Th. 11. § 6. 21 Our Lord did not use His 
Apostles as mere mechanical conveyances of Truth. 

TIL. attrib., as conveyance-stamp, -pife ( 7b, 8). 

1845 M‘Cutrocn Za-ration 1. vi. § 3 The conveyance 
stamp on a sale is fixed at ros. per cent. 

Convey‘ance, v. Usually in fa. pple. Con- 
vey‘anced: see quot., and cf. CONVEYANCE 5d. I2¢. 

1874 MicktetuwaitE Mod. Parish Ch.73 The larger pipes 
do not suffer. .from being brought forward, or conveyanced 
off, as the organ-builder terms it. 1876 Hires Catech. 
Organ v. (1878) 40 Pipes of metal, tin, or wood, called con- 
veyances, which carry the wind from the sound-board to 
those pipes at a distance; and which are thus said to be 
*conveyanced off’. 

Conveyancer (kpnvéi-ansa1). [f. CONVEYANCE 
sd,: see -ER! 1.) 

1. That which conveys or accomplishes the con- 
veyance of anything. (In quot. 1791 said of a 


person. ) 

1623 Br. Hart Sevm. Wks. 1837 V. 165 The moon .. the 
receptacle of al] the influences of the heavenly bodies, and 
the conveyancer of them to this inferior world. 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous Wks. (1834) 248b, The vehicula, the con- 
veyancers of the divine nature. 1791 Map. D’ArBLay Diary 
7 July, Her Majesty made me also the happy conveyancer 
of various presents to them both. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & 
Exp. Philos. \1. xxi. 387 Nature is nothing more than a 
conveyancer .. conducting activity from one substance to 
another. 

2. A lawyer who prepares documents for the 
conveyance of property, and investigates titles to 
property. 

1650 E. Hennon, etc. (¢7¢Ze’, The Perfect Conveyancer ; or 
Select Precedents. 1712 SterLe Sect. No. 272 P1, I have 
a young Kinsman who is Clerk to a great Conveyancer. 
1723 STEELE Conse, Lovers u,i, The mother has actually 
sent for the conveyancer to draw articles for his marriage 
with Lucinda. 1833 Macautay £ss., Vadlpole’s Lett. (1854) 
I. 264/2 He. est the ingenuity of conveyancers to tie up 
his villa in the strictest settlement. 1878 Back Green 
Past, xiii. 101 Who is also. .a notary public, a conveyancer 
and real estate agent. 1891 Law List 291 [List of ]..Con- 
veyancers not at the Bar. 

+3. A dexterous thief. Ods. 

1753 SMOLLETT Cut. Fathom (1813) 1. 99 He had therefore 
concerted his measures with the dexterity of an experienced 
conveyancer, 


Conveyancing (kfnvéiansin\, v7. sd. [f. 
ConvEYANCE sd.: cf. gardening, banking, etc. and 
see -ING 1] 

+1. The use of ‘conveyance’ or underhand prac- 
tices ; deceitful contrivance. Ods. 


CONVEYED. 


1676 Marvel. Afr. Smirke 27 Sufficient for Salvation, 
without the Chicanrey and Conveyancing of humane Ex- 
tentions. 1690 Drypex Ampttryou v.1, He's damnably 
used to false conveyancing. fi 

2. The drawing of dceds and other instruments, 


for the transferenee of propcrty from one person to 
another; the branch of the law which deals with 
titles and thcir transference ; the art or profession 


of the conveyancer. 

1714 G. Jacos (f/tfe, The Accomplished Conveyancer ; of 
the nature and kinds of all Deeds and Instruments used in 
Conveyancing. 1808 Scott A/em.in Lockhart, Vhe abstruse 
feudal doctrines connected with conveyancing — 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Trarts, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 113 For the most 
part, the natural science in England is..as void of imagina- 
tion and free play of thought, as conveyancing. 1881 {cf 
44 & 45 Vict. c. 41 title) An act for simplifying and improv- 
ing tbe practice of Conveyancing. 

b. attrib. or Ppl. a. 

1826 Bextuam in Mestin. Rev. VI. 499 Imperfection .. in 
conveyancing instruments. 1858 Lp. St. Leonarps Handy 
Bk. Prop. Law xxii. 175 Investments under the opinion of 
one of the Conveyancing Counsel will render the trustee, &c. 
safe. 1865 Dickens Afut, Fr. 1. viii, Common-law clerk, 
conveyancing clerk. ; . 

3. Fraudulent transfer of property, swindling. 

1754 ‘Gres Smitu’ Dang. Tendency Card-playing 9, 1 
have always look’d upon a Gaming-House in no other Light 
than as an Office of Conveyancing. 

Convey‘ed, f//. a. See Convey v,! 

1goz ATKYNson tr. A. Nem pis’ Jenit, 156 The royall poetes 
with theyr craftye conueyed poemes, & elegant oratours 
with theyr oracions garnisshed with eligancy. 1548 Hat 
Chron. 84b, Vheir craftie conveighed purpose. 1817 Pari. 
Debates 1369 A case in which a man was called upon to re- 
turn conveyed property the day after his vote. : 

Conveyer (kfnvétaz), Also -or (in senses 3, 
4b’. [f. Convey v1 +-kER.] 

1. One that conveys, carries, or transmits. 

1513-4 4c¢ 5 Hen. I/F 1/1, c. 3. Preainb., The utter undoyng 
of..merchauntes conveyers of the said Clothes. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 132b, The conveyers of the hulkes knewe not the 
very channell. 1612 Brerewoop Lang. & Relig. xili. 141 
‘The conveyers of waters of these times content theniselves 
even with one inch [of descent] in 600 foot. 1664 H. More 
Myst. Inig. 100 Vhe Church may be unfailing conveiers of 
(Scripture] down to posterity without heing infallible Inter- 
preters thereof. 1741 RicHarpson Pame/a III. 201 Being 
but the huinble Conveyer of her Bounty to them! 1829 The 
Bengatlee 344 The messenger and conveyer of these.. 
writings and their replies. 

+2. A nimble or light-fingered thief: see Con- 
VEY v. 6b. Obs. 

1593 Suaxs. Rich. //, 1v. i. 317 Oh good: conuey: Con- 
pee are you all, That rise thus nimbly by a true Kings 
fall. 

3. One who transfers property. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng... xli. (1739) 66 Where 
Lands were conveyed by writing or act of the party .. the 
Will of the Conveyor should be strictly observed. 1670 
Morat State Eng.61 Contrary to the intent of the Conveyer. 

4. A thing that conveys, or transmits. 

162r Burton Anat, Mel, uw. iv. u, ii, (1651) 378 Whey, 
which is the common convayer of all such things as purge 
black choler. 1662 StILLinGFL. Orig. Sacr. ui. 1.$ 14 Mak- 
ing the senses the only certain conveyers of the truth of 
thingstothe mind. 1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 
123 [he dense matter is. .the conveyer of the undulations. 

b, spec. Applied to various mechanical contriv- 
ances, e.g. for conveying grain, chaff, flour, etc. in 
a mill, timber to the wheel in a saw-mill, hay or 
straw to another part of a barn, etc. Also conveyor. 

1880 Chamber's Eucyct.s.v. Barrel. Making, [The staves] 
are then laid upon an endless conveyer, which carries them 
against two circular saws. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 75/2 
(Amer. Flour.mills) 1t empties itself into conveyers, con- 
sisting of small buckets travelling upon an endless belt. 
1887 Engineering 29 July 131 The anti-friction grain con- 
veyor. . bids fair to come into extensive use. 

Conveying (kfnverin), v4/. sd. [-1ne}.] = 
CONVEYANCE, in various senses. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 68/; By the conueyeng of one of 
them of Amalech. 1580 Hottysaxpn 7yveas. Fr. Tong., 
Esloignement, a conueying away. 1585 W. Wesse Fug. 
Poetrie (Arb.) 65 The fine repititions: the clarklie conuey- 
ing of contraries. 16z1 Botton Stat. fret. 335 (an. 11 Eliz.) 
As well by stealing, as by open conveying of the same. 
1654 SELDEN Tadle-T. (Arb.) 41 We agree upon the con- 
veying of tbis House. 

Conveying, @. [-1NG *]. 
various senses of the 7. 

1s9z West 1s¢ /’t. Syutbol. § 46 E, Instruments constitu- 
tiue conueying, are those by which estates, properties or 
powers ..are transferred and conueied to others. 1607 
Suaxs. Cor. 1. vi. 5 By interims, and conveying gusts, we 
have heard The charges of our friends. 1883 Dazly News 
3 Sept. 2/7 The conveying steamers were seven in number. 

Conveyor: see CONVEYER 3, 4b. 

+Con-vicar. O¢s. [Cf. OF. convicaire]. A 
co-vicar. (Cf. Co- 3b.) 

1726 Avurre Parerg. 502 A perpetual Vicar of this kind 
-.may kave a Temporal Con-Vicar to aid and assist him. 

+ Convi‘ciate, 7. Ols. Also-tiate. [f. ppl. 
stem of L, convicia-ri (vitiari) to revile, rail at, f. 
convicium or -vitium outcry, wrangling, loud re- 
proach.] 

trans, To revile, reproach, slander, rail at. 

_ 1604 T, Wricut Passions y. § 4. 231 Iniuried. .calumniat- 
ing, convitiating, or any way dishonoring vs. 1646 GauLe 
Cases Conse. 61 Convitiating her [the blessed Virgin], with 
one infamous nick-name or otber. 


That conveys, in 


949 
Hence + Convi-ciating, A/.c. 


1628 J. Doucuty Sermon 23 Amidst the noise of such 
conuiciating iarres, the truth is scarcely heard. 

+ Conviciatory, 2 O/s. <Also-tiatory. [f. 
L. type *convictatori-us, f. convicialor-em railer, 
agent-n. f. conviciiri: sce prec. and -ory.) 
Wrangling, railing ; reproachful. 

r6rr I. James Corrupt. Script. Yo Rar. (1612) 14 Auoid- 
ing .. conuitiatorie Arguments, which doe but ingender 
strife. 1813 J. C. Hosnovse Yourney 585 The favourite 
term of reproach with the Greeks, whose convitiatory 
language is most violent and abusive. 

+Convicinity. Obs. nonce-wd. [After med.L. 
convicinium neighbourhood, convicindl’s ucigh- 
bouring, f. L. con- together + vicin-us neighbour- 
ing : cf. vicinity.) Vicinity to each other. 

1782 Warton fist. Aiddington (1815) 24 Having first 
stated the convicinity and contiguity of the two parishes. 

+ Convi'cious, a. O/s. Also 6-7 -tious. [f. L. 
convict-um, or -vilium (see CONVICIATE) + -OUS.]) 
Railing, reproachful, abusive. 

1407 Exam. W. Thorpe in Arb. Garner VI. 109 Many 
more .. convicious words were spoken to me. 1533 Leéé. 
Suppression Monast, (Camden) 6 A convicyous dyaloge .. 
inveyinge specyally agaynst Saynt Thomas of Canterberye. 
sq /ujunct. O. Elzz. (R.), These convicious wordes— 
papist, or papistical, heretike, scismatike. 1651 Kaleigh’s 
Ghost 312 Convicious speeches and reproach. 

Convict (kpnvirkt’, pp/. a. fad. L. convici-us 
proved, convicted, confuted, pa. pple. of convin- 
cére: see Convince, It oceurs in AFr.in Act. 38 
Edw. III, 1364-5.) + A. as pa. pple. Obs. 

1. Proved or pronounced guilty of an offence by a 
tribunal. Const. of 

@1340 Hampoce Psaéter vi. 1 Lord in thidome. .sett noght 
swilk skilles agayns me pat i be conuycte. 1382 Wyc.ir 
Ex, xxi, 17 Who stelith a man, and sellith hym, conuycte 
[1388 conuyt] of the trespas, with deeth dye he. 1483 Cax- 
ton Gold. Lee. 411/3 Wherof he was conuycte and wes 
shorne a monke. 1551 Rosinson tr. Afore's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 
47 Him that is conuicte of manslaughter. 1594 SHAKS. 
Rich. HI, 1. iv. 192. 1670 Corton Espernon i. x1. 636 He 
had been Convict of having four Wives at one and the same 
time. 1738 Hist. Crt. Excheg. v. 96 He shall be held as 
convict. 1820 Byron Afar, Fal v. 1. 481 Convict by many 
witnesses .. of the guilt of treachery and treason. 


b. with other const. 

1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) IV. 459 They that were con- 
vict in conspiracie ajenst hym. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron, vil. 
vi. 24 Mysdoaris for pare trespas convyct. 1460 CapGrave 
Chron, 154 The Jewys of Norwych were convicte before the 
Kyng, that thei had stole a child. 1525 Tinpace N. T. 
Prol., We.. are .. convicte to eternall damnacioun. 1534 
Wuaitintox Tutlyes Offices 1.(1540) 20 Suche.. be as conuyct 
in the same iniury. @ 1619 Donne Bra@avaros (1644) 94 A 
witch, which is convict to haveeatenaman. a@1734 Nortn 
Exam., Chronot. 24 May 1681, Welmore convict for kid- 
napping. 

2. Proved guilty of crror or reprehensible action. 

1382 Wyctiir 1 Cor. xiv. 24 If alle men prophecien, forsoth 
if ony vnfeithful man or ydiot entre, he is conuict of alle, he 
is wyseli deined of alle. 1515 Barctay Lgtoges ui. ‘1570) 
ciij/r He shalbe convict of liuing repreuable. 1616 B. 
Joxson Epigrammes 1.\xviii, Playwright convict of publick 
wrongs to men. 1700 Drypen Fables, Cinyras & MM. 228 
For Myrrha stood convict of ill, Her reason vanquish’d but 
unchane’d her will. @ 1845 Hoop G/ost xiii, And you, Sir 
. Of perjured faith convict. 

3. Proved, demonstrated, made evident. 

1400 Afot. Lolt. 3 He is conuict not to be His vicar. 

4. Brought to internal conviction. 

1558 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 36 Cain no doubte was 
conuict in conscience. 1613 JAcKson Creed 1, cxvi. Wks. I. 
115 The later Grecians having their consciences convict with 
the evidence. 

5. Overcome, vanquished, subdued. 

¢1430 Carcrave Life St. Kath. 147 Oure faderis here-be- 
forn .. were neuere in bataill, neyther conuycte ne lorn. 
1545 Ravnotp Byrth Mankynde 129 Which [food] for the 
copye and superfluite therof can not be conuicte ne ouer- 
cume of nature. 

§ Accused. 

1568 GraFton Chron. II. 132 No fault could be found 
against any of the Personnes that were convict before the 
king. By reason wherof, diverse ..were restored to their 
offices. 

B. as adj. 1. =Coyxvicren. 

1549 CoveRpALe in Udatl’s Erasm. Par., Fames 30 A 
convicte transgressour of the lawe. a1625 in Rushw. //7s¢. 
Colt, (1659) 1. 343 His wife being a convict popish Recusant. 
a 1695 Woop Life (1848) 313 xote, A convict libeller, x712z 
STEELE Sect. No. 528 71 [sy fineing Batchelors as Papists 
convict. 1865 NicHois Britton 11.2 Unless he died as a 
felon convict. 

+ 2. Proved, manifest. Oés. 

1741 Warpurton Div. Legat. Il. 481 To argue against 
convict impertinencies. 

Convict (kp:nvikt>, 5é.1 
shift of the stress.] 

1. One convicted in a judicial investigation of a 
punishable offence. arch, 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 All wilfull escapes, as well 
of conuictes as of other persones. 1590 GreENwoop Collect, 
Sclaund, Art. Aijb, Who..might delyuer them, as conuicts 
of heresie vnto the secular powers. 1740 Profos. Prev. 
Poor 13 Convicts of Theft and Robberies .. may be com- 
mitted. 1773 Gentt, Mag. XLIII. 44 The following con- 
victs were executed at Tyburn pursuant to their sentence. 
1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 83 That this Galilean convict 
shall be the world’s confessed deliverer, 


[f. prec., with subseq. 


CONVICT, 


2. spec. A condemncd criminal serving a sentence 
of penal servitude. 

1986 Trials, etc., of F. Shepherd 49 Vhe intended trans- 
portation of convicts to the new settlements at Lotany Pay. 
1823 Syp. Smitu Fs. (1859) 1. 15/1 Under the infamous 
term convict, are comprehended crimes of the most different 
degrees and species of guilt. QOne man is transported for. 
etc, 1841-44 Emerson £ss., Pol:tics Wks. (Bohn) 1. 242 
The children of the convicts at Botany Bay. A/od. Escape 
of a convict from Dartmoor. 

+ 3. A person proved to be wrong. Obs. 

1581 LLaMBARDE /iven. w. xiv. (1588) 562 Even so were 
these conuicts ridiculously purged by them. 

A. atirib. and Comd. (chiefly in sense 2). a. of 
or pertaining to convicts or to the system of 
kceping convicted criminals in penal establishments 
or settlements; b. used for conviets, as convict- 
barge, -colony, -dress, -hulk, -prison, -ship, etc. 

@. r81r Bentuam $Vks, XI. 152 The convict population 
of the country. 1843 Peuny Cyet, XXV. 138/1 The im- 
portation of negro slaves. .soon lowered the value of convict 
labour. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Ecou. 145 The unwieldy 
convict gangs. 1887 Tzes 26 Aug. 7/5 Of convict life in 
the Australian colonies. 

b. 1563-87 Foxe A. & AS. (1684) IIT. 158 The Bishop 
sent him to the convict Prison. 1758 J. Braxe Pfau Mar. 
Syst. 50 The infection which a few hands taken out of a.. 
convict-ship spread amongst the..seamen. 1843 [enny 
Cyet, X XV. 146/2 On board the different convict-hulks a 
book is kept by an overseer, in whicb are entered the names 
of all convicts. 1849 E, E. Napier E-xrcurs. S. Africa 1. 
p. xviii, Giving the Mother Country the right to make tbe 
Cape a Convict Colony. 1885 SpurGeoN Treas, Dav, Ps. 
exxnxii. 18 It shall be their convict dress to all eternity. 
1890 Century Mag. XX XVIII. 743/2 He was. .incarcerated 
in the central convict-prison at Kharkoff. 

+ Convi'ct, 56.4 Obs. Se. [f. Coxvicr vj] = 
Conviction, verdict of guilty. 

1567 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 566 (Jam.) The pretendit con- 
vict, decreit, and dome gevin in the Justice court. /d¢d. 577 
Diuerss poinctes and articles content in the convict foirsaid. 

Convict kfgnvikt), vw [f. 1. convict- ppl. 
stem of convinc-cre (see CONVINCE). Cf. Convict 
ppl. a., which was in use before the other parts of 
the vb.; the pa. t. was also formerly sometimes 
conzict(e.] 

1. trans. To prove (a person) guilty of an offence 
which makcs him liable to legal punishment ; sfec. 
to find or declare guilty, after trial before a legal 
tribunal, by the verdict of a jury or the decision of 
a judge. Const. of. (= CoNnvINCE 4.) 

¢1380 Wyciir IVks. (1880) 75 God techip..pat o trewe 
man, as danyel dede, schal conuycte two false prestis. 
1516 in A/yrr. our Ladye p. lix, To haue conuyctyd hym of 
heresye. 1584 Powet Lloyd's Cambria 387 No englishman 
should be conuicted except by English Judges. a 1610 
Hearey Theophrastus (1636)25 Being convicted of theft, he 
shall be drawn and halled by head and shoulders. 1759 
Rosertson //ist. Scot. 1. v. 332 If we believe some histo- 
rians, they were convicted by sufficient evidence. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 196 Lawrence Earl Ferrers. .was 
convicted and executed for murder, in the year 1760. 1839 
‘Tnirtwatt Greece VI. 323 The attempts .. made by the 
accusers of Socrates to convict him of treason against the 
Athenian commonwealth. 

+b. with other const. Ods. 

1609 Ho.Laxn Amun. Marcell. xvuu. iii. 108 His wife..by 
good proofe was convicted to have written the same. 1665 
Masrey Grottus’ Low C, Warres 468 The Spaniard .. was 
afterwards convicted, that he would by treachery have in- 
vaded his Castles upon the Sound. 

ce. absol. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss,, Compens. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 42 [f you 
make the criminal code sanguinary, juries will not convict. 
1848 Macaucay Hist. Eng. 1.177 A single justice of the 
peace might convict without a jury. 

To prove or declare guilty of reprehensible 
conduct, error, etc.; now taken as /ramsf, from 
prec. Const. of (t for’. (= CONVINCE 4.) 

¢1366 Cuaucer A BC 86 That he hath in hise lystes of 
mischaunce Conuict bat ye bobe haue bouht sodeere. 1382 
Wyetir Dau. xiii. 61 Danyel hadde conuict [1388 conuyctid] 
hein of her mouth, for to haue saide fals witnessyng. 1460 
Capcrave Chron. 82 Augustin .. mad many bokes; con- 
victe many herisies. 1652 F. Hawnixs Fouth's Behav. i. 
§ 32 (1663) 7 That will .. convict thee of a desire 10 have 
executed it thyself. 1708 J. Partripce (¢t/e) Squire Licker- 
staff detected; or the astrologicalimpostor convicted. 1840 
Mrs. Brownixc Drama of Exile Poems (1850) [. 21. I,. 
look away from Earth which doth convict me. 1871 Mor- 
Lev Voltaire (1886) 136 One could hardly be convicted now 
of want of sensibility, if, etc, 

b. fransf. 

1845 M. Parrison £ss. (1889) 1. ro That boundless plain of 
Languedoc, convicted of all guide-books of being arid, 
brown, and wholly uninteresting. 1849 Ruskin Sew. Lamps 
iv. § 7. 99, I have just convicted the Greek fret of ugliness. 

+3. To prove, cstablish by proof, as against 
assertions to the contrary. (=CONVINCE 5.) (Ong. 
of things blamable.) Oés. 

1400 A fol. Lott.3 {f he be conuicted not to luf, ne to do 
pe office of Crist. 1558 Kexnepy Tractive in Wadr. Soc. 
Wisc. (1844) 119 Thir twa argumentis. .convictis the gene- 
rale Counsalis to be the membir of the Congregatioun re- 
presentand the universale Kirk. 1563 /fomslies u. Rebellion 
u. (1839) 565 Convicting such subjects .. to be neither g>od 
subjects nor good men. a 1600 Hooker £ecé. Pol. \J.\, 
Imagining that these proofs will convict a testament to 
have that in it which other men can nowhere by reading 
find. 1656 Rioctey Pract. Physick 137 Cold water may 
be allowed to those are used to it, on the state and the 
matter being convicted, 


CONVICTABLE. 


4. To bring conviction or acknowledgement of 
error home to (a person); to impress with the 
sense of sinfulness. Cf. Conviction 8. 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 4b, Notwithstandynge 
that theyr owne reason conuicted them. 1611 Biste Yohu 
viii. g They .. being conuicted by their owne conscience, 
went out one by one.. 1624 Fretcuer Wife for Month ww. 
i,.You are too late convicted to be good yet. 1862 Furn- 
vat Pref R. Brunne’s Handl. Synne 18 You yet speak to 
us, and convict us of sin as we read your words. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 227 He is supposed to have a 
mission to convict men of self-conceit. 

+ 5. To compel (a person, by proof, argument, 
etc. to acknowlcdge an assertion, confess an 
opinion. etc. ; = CONVINCE 3. Odés. 

1583 Gotpinc Calvin on Deut. vii. 39 The people were 
conuicted of Gods mighty working in their behalfe 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. 1. iv. (1622) 7 He would .. by his 
owne confession conuict him, that the Common-wealth was 
but one body. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseimd, Ef. 1. 1. 3 He 
did not indubitably believe, untill he was after convicted 
in the visible example of Abel. 1659 M. Casauson Pref. 
Dee's Relat. Spir. Djb, If by that tine he be not con- 
victed he shall have my good will to give it over. 

6. To prove (a doctrine (ods.) or its holders) to 
be wrong, erroneous, or false ;= CONVINCE 6, arch. 

1594 [see ConvicTion 3]. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 
M1. Vili. 122 Which conceit being already convicted, not only 
by Scaliger, Riolanus and others, but daily confutable almost 
every where out of England. 1681 W. Ropertson Pkraseol. 
Gen. noe? 387 To convict, or prove the contrary, re/utare. 
1705 E. Howarp (¢it/e) Copernicans of all Sorts Convicted. 
1865 Grote Plato I. xi. 371 No man shall be able to con- 
vict you in dialogue. 

+b. To detect and expose (an error, etc.’. Ods. 

1717 J. Fox Wanderer (1718) 139 Arguments. .sufficient 
to convict the Fallacy of a desponding Principle. 

+7. To overcome, vanquish, conquer; = Con- 
VINCE 1. Ods. (Cf. Convict Za, ffle. 5.) 

1595 SHAKS. ¥ohn in. iv. 2 A whole Armado of conuicted 
saile Is scattered and dis-ioyn’d froin fellowship. 1607 
Pilger, Princes 11 [Hippolita) being convicted by Theseus, 
for her singular stoutnes and courage, was married to him. 

Hence Convi-cting 26/. sb. and AJ. a. 

1611 CotGr., Fviction, an eviction, convincement, or con- 
victing. 1865 C. J. VauGHAN Plain Words xi. (1866) 211 
‘These accusing and convicting consciences. 1868 Dazly 
News 13 Aug., The belief of the convicting magistrates. 

Convi-ctable, -ible, « rare. [f. Convicrz. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable or deserving of being eonvicted. 
1775 in ASH (Supfl.), Convictable, convictible. 1846 Wor- 
CESTER, Conzictrble, 

Convicted (kgnviktéd), AA/. a. [f. Coxvicrz. 
+-ED1, As pple. found already in Wyclif, but as 
adj. not till Convicr /f/. a. began to go out of 
use in this sense. ] 

1. Proved or found guilty ; condemned. 

1611 Cotcr., Convaincn, conuicted, conuinced. 1641 Mit- 
TON Animadu. Pref., To justify a. convicted pseudepis copy 
of prelates. 1843 Peumy Cycl. XXV.140'1 The proportion 
of convicted offenders to population .. is as1to 850. 1858 
Froupe //ist. Eng. III. xv. 318 [Henry] was never known 
to pardon a convicted traitor of noble blood. 

+ 2. Overcome, vanquished. Ods. 

1595 {see Convict 7. 7]. 

Conviction (kgnvikfan). Also 5 -viecion. 
{ad. L. conviction-enz,n. of action from conzncere : 
see Convince. Cf. mod.F. coviction ‘not in 
Cotgr.).] The action of convicting or convincing. 

1. The proving or finding a person guilty of 
an offence with which he is charged before a legal 
tribunal ; legal proof or declaration of guilt; the 
fact or condition of being convicted: sometimes 
ineluding the passing of sentence. Sznzmary con- 
wictton : conviction by a judge ora bench of magis- 
tratcs without a jury. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 21 As though none atteyndour 
nor conviccion had ben hadde ageynst the seid William. 
1628 Disc. Fesutts’ Coll, (Camd. Soc.) 22 They .. ministred 
matter sufficient for their legal conviction. 1670 G. H. His¢. 
Cardinals 1. 11. 69 For the conviction of a Bishop, there 
was seventy-two witnesses requir’d. 1767 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. II. 421 This forfeiture commences from the time of 
conviction. 1835 Ure /’Ailos. Manuf. 360 The perjury of 
the witnesses placed an effectual barrier against conviction. 

b. with a and pi. 

1787 I’. DoGuerry (¢7¢Ze) Crown Circuit Assistant; being 
a collection of precedents of Indictments, Informations, 
Convictions by Justices. 1827 BENTHAM Ration. Evid. Wks. 
1843 VII. 314 Convictions pronounced by justices of the 
peace acting out of sessions. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law 
Scot. 229/1 Convictions generally proceed on the verdict of 
a jury; hut our law also admits of summary convictions, 
without the intervention of a jury, in certain circumstances. 

+ 2. Demonstration, proof. Oéds 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. fp. ui. xvi.144 We..rest suffi- 
ciently confirmed in the experiments of worthy enquirers ; 
Wherein to omit the ancient conviction of Apollonius, we 
shall set downe some few of moderne Writers. 1647 Jer. 
Tavior Déssnas. Popery 1. § 5 The words of Saint Anstin 
may suffice, as being an evident conviction, what was the 
doctrine of the primitive church in this question. 

+3. The proving a person to be in crror; con- 
futation. Ods. 

1594 Hooker Fecd, Pol. 1. §8:T.) To convict hereticks. . 
to use the principal instrument of their conviction, the light 
of reason. 1661 Dramnati. Fust Vind. v. 99 Although their 


silence be a sufficient conviction of them, and a sufficient 
vindication of us. 
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+4. The proving (of error, etc.) to be such ; de- 
tection and exposure. Ods. 

a 1641 Br. Mountacu Acts & Alon. (1642) 417 Nothing was 
contained in those books which did make to the conviction 
of their heresies. 1647 Jer, TayLor Dissuas. Pofery 1. 
title-p., Further reproof and conviction of the Roman errors. 
1653 Manton Lap. Fames iii. 17 It is a sleepy zeal that 
letteth errors go away quietly without conviction. 1724 
A. Cottins Gr. Chr. Relig. 279 [It] makes his conviction 
of mistakes in some cases difficult. 

5. The bringing any one to recognize the truth 
of what he has not before accepted ; convincing. 

1664 H. More Alyst. /nig. Apol. 557 This Conviction to 
what is false, or Inconvictién to what is true, arises not 
from any fault of his, but is invincible Ignorance. 1692 
Locke Yoleration Wks. 1727 II. ii. 264 [They] seek only 
the Compliance, but concern themselves not for the Con- 
viction of those they punish. 1794 SuLLivan J iew Naz. I. 
299 To require something more for the conviction of the 
experimentalist. 1828 WHATELY Xfez. 1. Introd., The Con- 
viction of those who are either of a contrary opinion to 
the one maintained, or who are in doubt whether to admit 
or deny it. 

6. ‘The mental state or condition of being con- 
vinced ; strong belief on the ground of satisfactory 
reasons or evidence ; scttled persuasion. 

1699 Perys Diary VI. 197, I little expected to have been 
ever brought so near to a conviction of the reality of it, 
1719 J. Richarpson Sc. Connoisseur 40, | am serious, and 
speak from Conviction, and Experience. 1752 JoHNSON 
Rambler No. 207 ®6 A painful conviction of his defects. 
1828 CartyLe Life Werner Misc. I. 109 His belief is likely 
to have been persuasion rather than conviction. 1859 Geo. 
Eniot A. Sede 20 The quiet depth of conviction with which 
she spoke. 5 

b. Phrase. 7o carry conviction (CARRY 28d). 

1817 KeatINGE 7vav. I]. 168 In order to carry conviction 
home on the subject, our Palinurus now ran us ashore for 
the second time. 1846 GREENER Sc. Gunnery 27 Reasons 
. such as carry with them a conviction of their truth. 1864 
D. MitcHett Sez. Stor. 60 An earnestness and directness 
..that carried conviction to the neighbors. 

7. An opinion or belief held as well proved or 
established ; a firm or settled persuasion, 

1841 W. Spa.pine /taly & Ft. Fs?. III. 209 Consistent with 
the conviction that Manzoni is a man of high and original 
genius. 1883 Froupe Short Stud, 1V. u. i. 168 In the 
masses of the people the convictions which they had in- 
herited were still present. 

8. Theol. The fact or condition of being con- 
victed or convinced ofsin. Cvder conviction(s: in 
the state of awakened consciousness of sin. Cf. 
CONVINCEMENT 4. 

1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 294 Oh, how many 
men and women have fallen under such deep convictions, 
that they have day and night cried out of their sins, and of 
their lost and undone estates. 1678 Bunyan Piler.1. 114 
A work of grace in the soul discovereth itself. .It gives him 
conviction of sin. 1821 /7zst. Geo. Desmond 279 My soul 
was at that very time groaning under deep convictions. 

+9. Overthrow, defeat. Ods. rare. 

1631 CHAPMAN Casar & Pompey v. i, Would Czsar knew, 
Sir, how you conquerd him In your conuiction. 

10. Comé. 

1786 Francis the Philanthropist 1. 139 Certain myrmi- 
dons.. in the expectation of conviction-money, are so ex- 
tremely unwilling that a highwayman or house-breaker 
should escape punishment, etc. 1869 W. P. Mackay Grace 
& Truth(1875)13 Your name may have been written in the 
sheets of the Newgate conviction-book for murderers. 

Convi‘ctional, a. vare. [f. prec. + -aL.] Of 
or pertaining to convietion or assurcd belief. 

1839 J. SteERLING Ess. §& Tales (1848) I. 355 Persons .. to 
whom a limited, conventional, rather than convictional, 
standard will make the whole distasteful. 

Convi'ctionless, a. [f. as prec. + -LESS.] 
Void of conviction. 

1882 F. A. Tuayer in Chicago Advance 27 July, Yo enter 
the field of doctrine with convictionless phrases or borrowed 


thought. : 
Convictism (kg'nviktiz’m). [f. Convict sd.1 


+-1su.] The convict system ; the system of penal 
settlements for convicted criminals. 

a 1864 W. Howitt (cited in Webster). 1864 Reads 24 Feb. 
4 No one who has not lived in Australia can appreciate 
the profound hatred of convictism that obtains there. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 13 June 1 To bring the reign of convictism to 
a close in New Caledonia. 

b. This system as embodied in its subjects ; 
the convict class or body. 

1868 Darly Tel. 1 Sept, All the Australian colonies shut 
their gates against the invasion of convictism from Swan 
River. 1875 M. Crarwe //is Vatural Lifel.1. v. 68 Con- 
victism had established a tacit right to converse in whispers. 

Convictive (kgnviktiv), a. L. convict- 
ppl. stem of convincére (see CONVINCE) + -IVE.] 
Having the power of producing conviction. 

1612-15 Br. Hatt Contempl. N. T. 1v. xvi, The convictive 
answer of Christ is by way of parable. 1666 'l'1LLoTsoN 
Rule of Faith u. v, Yo shew that the scripture is not con- 
victive of the most obstinate and acute adversaries. 1702 
C. Matuer Magn. Chr. vi. Vii. (1852) 456 Her confession was 
attended with such convictive circumstances, that it could 
not be slighted. 1737 L. Cuarke //ist. Bible (1740) II. av. 
7o Convictive of their malicious design upon him, 1856 
Mrs Browninc Awm Leigh vin. 306 Convictive as a mar- 
riage ring Before adulterous eyes. 

Ilence Convi-ctively a/v., Convi'ctiveness. . 

1653 H. More Axtid. Ath. mi. v. (1712) 98 Whe Convictive- 
ness of these Narrations. 1664 — xf. Seven Epistles 141 
The truth of the Gospel had clearly shined .. so convic- 
tively. 1677 GaLx Crt. Gentiles III. 123 Rationally, solidly, 


CONVINCE. 


and convictively solved by Bradwardine. 1702 C. MaTHER 
Magn. Chr. The public judgments have sometimes very 
convictively intimated the sins and faults for which, etc. 

Convictment (kgnvi'ktmént). vare. [f. Con- 
VICT Vv. +-MENT.] = CONVICTION. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 73 That the greater may be 
your conuictment. 1887 Chicago Advance 26 May 321,2 A 
reduction in crime and in the number of convictments. 

Convictor ! (kgavirktar, -9:.  [a. L. convictor, 
-orem, one who lives with another, table com- 
panion, f. convivére to live or dine togcther.} A 
table companion ; a boarder, commoner. 

In Academical Latin, e.g. in the Laudian Statutes of the 
Univ. of Oxford, 1636, one of the equivalents of commen- 
salis COMMONER: e.g. p. 265 ‘Nullus convictor sive com- 
mensalis’. In Eng. use, in Roman Catholic seminaries 
and colleges. 

1647 CrasHaw Poems 195 Lift our lean souls, and set us up 
Convictors of Thine own full cup. 1674 Biount Glossogr., 
Convictor, a daily companion at a Table, a Sojourner. One 
that lives and diets in a Religious House, but is not tied to 
the Rules of it. 1708 Cotes, Convictor, a boarder. 1845 G. 
Ouiver Collect. Brog. Soc. Fesns 84 The second .. became 
convictor of tbe English College at Rome in 1667. 1889 
Haprietp Hist. St. Alarie’s Alission Ch., Sheffield, He 
took up his residence at Ushaw College as a convictor. 

+ Convi-ctor 2. Ots. rave. [Agent-n. in L. 
form from convincére to Convince: cf. L. vector 
from wvizcére.] One who convicts. 

16so T. Bayiy Herba Parietirs To Rdr. 4. 1655 €0 
StanveEy Hist. Philos, (1701) 23/2 If any Man shall be con- 
vict privately of theft .. it shall be .. at the pleasure of the 
Convictor..to put him in chains five days. 

+ Convi'ctory, 2. Obs. vare—'. [f. Convicr z. 

+-orY: cf. prec.] Convictive, condemnatory. 

1576 Fieminc Paxopl. Epist. pv b. For of letters there be 
sundrie sortes. . Laudatorie, Convictorie, Objurgatorie. 

+ Convicy. Os. vare—*. [ad. L. convice-am or 
-vitiune outcry, wrangling, loud reviling or insult. 
Cf. OF, conzice.] Reviling, reproach. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Conuicyes is whan 
the defaute in nature, whether it be in body or soule, or ony 
other misfortune in our neygbour, is recited to his rebuke. 

Convince (kgnvirns), v. [ad. L. convinc-cre 
to overcome, conquer, convict, demonstrate, f. covz- 
altogether, wholly + v7zcéve to conquer.] 

I. To overcome. 

+1. To overcome, conquer, vanquish; fg. to 
overpower, Also adsol. Obs. 

1548 Hatt Chrox. 161 b, Thenglishmen.. with al their 
wittes studied bothe how to repulse & convince their enemies. 
1570 Preston Camebyses in Hazl. Dodsley 1V.174, 1 mean to 
go Into the Egypt land, Them to convince by force of arms. 
1605 SHaxs. J/acé. 1. vii. 64 His two Chamberlaines Will I 
with Wine, and Wassal so conuince, That Memorie, the 
Warden of the Braine, Shall be a Fume. a@ 1633 Munpay 
Pal. of Eng... i, At length convinced with the heavinesse of 
sleep..he turned him to the wall. . 

+2. To overcome (a person) in argument; to 
prove to be wrong, confute. Ofs. (Cf. also 6.) 

1530 Parscr. 498/2 There have ben twenty doctours to 
dispute with hym and above, but they all can nat convince 
hym. 1582 N, T. (Rhem.) 4cés xviii. 28 For he with vehe- 
mencie conuinced [so 1611; 1881 confuted] the ewes openly, 
shewing by the scriptures, that Iesvs is Christ. 1611 Bipre 
¥ob xxxii. 12 There was none of you that conuinced [so 1885] 
lob, or that answered his words, 1671 Mitton ?. A. 111. 3 
Satan stood..confuted and convinced Of his weak arguing 
and fallacious drift. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 
1, 11. vil. (1743) 69 Their office is to confirm the wavering, 
convince the obstinate. 

? Johnson’s explanation ‘to force any one to acknowledge 
a contested position’, is intermediate between 2 and 3: he 
has not the fully developed current sense. 

3. To cause (a person) to admit, as established 
to his satisfaction, that which is advanced in argu- 
ment ; to bring to acknowledge the truth of; to 
satisfy or persuade by argument or evidence. In 
passive, To be brought to, or to have, a full con- 
viction ; to be firmly persuaded. (= CONVICT 5.) 

1632 J. Havwarptr. Biondi’s Eromena 65 The reverence I 
owe you obligeth mee to receive them [your reasons] as if 
they had already convinced mee. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
1v. xi. (1695) 363 He that sees a Fire, may, if he doubt. . feel 
it too; and be convinced, by putting his Hand in it. ¢ 1750 
SHENSTONE Elegies vi, Translate the song, convince my 
doubting maid. 1772 Ayn. Reg. 255, ‘1 am confuted, but 
not convinced ’is an apology sometimes offered. 1828 Car- 
LYLE AZisc. (1857) 1. 202 Let him who would move and con- 
vince others, be first moved and convinced himself. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 488 Iam convinced. .and have no- 
thing more to object. 

b. ofa fact. 

1697 Drypen lig, Georg. wv. 640 Convine’d of Conquest, 
he resum’d his Shape. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 
I. 63 But having since seen several. .the author is convinced 
of the mistake. 1879 Luspock Sci. Lect. vi. 171 It i» never 
very difficult to convince one’s self of what one wishes to 
believe. 

e@. with sadord. cl. ; 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. 1. ii. 171 That perswasion could 
but thus conuince me, That my integritie and truth to you, 
Might be affronted, etc. 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacv. m1. 
i. §2 Those who would not be convinced by theni that there 
was a God. 1791 Cowper Let’. 27 May, No man shall 
convince me that I am improperly governed, while I feel the 
contrary. 1862 Ruskin AZnera P. (1880183 My neighbour 
cannot be convinced that I am wiser than he is. 

d. To produce a moral conviction of sinfulness. 


Here there is a mixture of 4 (where see quot. 1611 ‘con- 
vince of sin’) with the modern notion of 3. Cf. Convict 4. 


CONVINCED. 


1648 Shorter Catech. Q. 31 Convincing us of our sin and 
misery. « 1853 Rowertson Serm. Ser. mi. iv. (1872) 59 By 
convincing of sin, by humbling the man. 1880 FRoupE 
Banyan it. 25 A man of fervid temperament suddenly con- 
vinced of sin. ; : 

te. Phrase. 70 convince any one’s belief. Obs. 

1654 Lp. Orrery Parthenissa ire7e 496 After I had con- 
vinced his belief of that ‘Truth by many protestations. 
1 
II. To convict, prove, demonstrate. 

+4. To prove (a person) to be guilty, or in the 
wrong, esp. by judicial procedure; to prove or 
find guilty ; to convict of, rarcly for, 22 (an offence 
or error); = Convicr v. 1. 2. Ods. 


1535 Fisner Is, 435 Who that hath broken the lawe of 


Moyses, if he were conuinced by two or thre wytnesses, he 
with out any niercy shulde dye. 1577 Hanmer Alc. Ecc. 
/Tist. (1619) 443 Thou art convinced. .of many other hainous 
crimes. 1579 Tomson Calzin's Serm. Tim, 198/1 \f..they 
be convinced thereby in the latter day for abusing this cere- 
monie, 1580 Baret cl. C 359 Vo be charged or con- 
uinced in many crimes. 16xx Bipte Jofve viii, 46 Which 
of you conuinceth mee of sinne? 1692 Ray /uéssol. lV orld 
it. ix. (1732) 398 Convinces him of a gross Mistake. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt 11.87 Instead of clearing, this paper only 
serves to convince her. 
+b. éransf. of things. Obs. 

1624 A. Wotton Runne fr. Rome 58 The assumption .. 
will conuince the proposition of falsehood. 1716 M. Davies 
athen, Brit. 11. 361 All of them convine’d .. Arianism of 
Heresy and Blasphenty. 

+5. To demoustrate or prove (orig. something 
reprehensible, but subsequently also in a neutral 
or good sense). Ods. ( =Convicr 3.) 

+ a. a person fo be or to have done something. 

isss Fardle Factons App. 320 Excepte any man. .can 
bring any other cause to conuince them [the judges] not to 
haue iudged a righte. 1577 tr. Budlinger's Decades (1592) 
103 Thereby to conuince vs to be sinners. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus’ Germante vi, (1622)270 The Gallican tongue doth 
conuince the Gothinos .. not to be Germanes. 1660 T. M. 
C. Walker's Hist. Indep. wW. 54 It were sufficient to convince 
the Speaker to be a Son of Beliall. 1692 O. Wacker //is¢. 
Lilustr. 64 \Whoso was convinced to have ploughed them 
{the Termini] up, both his Oxen and himself were accursed. 


+b. a thing fo de or as something, Obs. 

1579 Furke Heskins’ Parl. 409 The false Latine that is in 
many, is sufficient to conuince them for counterfets. 1613 
Satketp Treat. Angels 203 This may easily be convinced 
as false. 1638 Cuittincw. Kelig. Prot... ii. § 53 Other Argu- 
ments, whereby they convinced their doctrine to be true. 
1654 Futter /wo Serm. 58 So much of the Morall Law... 
us may convince their practice to be contrarie thereunto. 

+ ¢. chai a thing is something. Ods. 

1607 Torsete Four-f. Beasts (1673) 113 Those two pro- 
verbs of holy Scripture..convince, tbat they [dogs] are 
emblems of vile, cursed, rayling, and filthy men. 1730 A. 
Gorvon Maffers Amphith. 108 Sufficient to convince, that 
without doubt Herod‘’s Amphitheatres were of Wood. 

+d. with simple object (representing a propost- 
tion). Ods. " 

1654 Jer. Tavior Read Pres. vii. § x The first proposition 
is beyond all dispute... //oc facite convincesit. 1665 BoyLe 
Oceas. Refl., Disc. Occas. Med., lf Experience did not con- 
vince the contrary. 

+6. To demonstrate or prove (a thing, argu- 
ment, etc.) to be erroneous ; to disprove, refute. 

(This sense has relations also with sense 2: cf. Convicr 6.) 

21533 Fritu Désput. Purgat. (1829) 146 Whatsoever is 
not answered in this part, shall be touched and fully con- 
vinced in the third. 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras. Par., Luke 
ii. 1R.), With a texte of Holy Scripture rightly alleged, he 
conuinced the texte of Scripture whiche Satan had falsely 
eyted. 1621 VENNER Tobacco (1650) 398 It convinceth not 
my assertion. 1625 Bacon £ss. Atheism (Arb.) 331 God 
nener wrought Miracle to conuince Atheisme, because his 
Ordinary Works conuince it. 

+7. To demonstrate or prove (absurdity, error, 
vanity, etc.) to be such; to expose (in its real 
character). Ods. (= Convict 6b.) 

1583 Furke Defence x. 391 The text itself, you say, is 
sufficient to convince this absurdity. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 
I. 42 A very great argument. .to conuince that grosse and 
blockish conceit of them who, etc. 1655-60 Stanvey ///s¢. 
Philos. (1701) 46/2 The other..would not discover or con- 
vince their Vanity. 1675 R. VauGHan Coinage 7 1 shall 
convince hereafter an important and a popular error. 

+b. To expose and reprehend faults). Ods. 

1610 Be. Hare Afol. Brownists § 13 Recoll. Treat. (1614) 
740 ‘The faults..of a Church may be severely reproved and 
convinced according to tbe quality thereof, and yet the 
Church not be condemned. 

+8. To demonstrate or prove any quality, 
property, or predicate, of a person or thing: 7. ¢. 
that the person or thing is possessed of such 
quality, etc. Ods. 

1549 Parsons Confer. Success. 1. vi.124 Yet shal I now 
agayne conuince more amply the vntruth therof. 1610 
Heatey S¢. cine. Citie of God xx. vi. (1620) 789 To con- 
uince the possibility of what we intend against those Infidels. 
1672 Witkins Vat. Relre. (1675) or An evidence. .sufficient 
to convince the existence of a Deity. 1681 ss, Peace & 
Truth Ch. 6 The antient Champions of Christianity most 
rationally convinced the Vanity of Heathenish Superstition. 

Convinced (kfnvi-nst), fA/. a. [f. Coxvincr 
v. + -ED!,) Brought to a state of conviction ; 
firmly persuaded. 

1685 H. More /é/ustration 345 The slain with the Sword 
are the convinced and converted by the powerfull preaching 
ofthe word. 1829 Soutury O. Newman vu, Soon .. thou 
wilt have cause To give that sentence tby convinced assent. 
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1886 STEVENSON Pr. Otto 1. iv. 52, 1 am a convinced au- 
thoritarian. I share none of those..Utopian fancies. 

Ilence Convi'ncedly adv., Convi-ncedness. 

181z W. 'Taytor in WVonthly A/ag. XXXII. 239 My 
observation has not been sufficiently lasting to speak con- 
vincedly on this topic. 1882 al then@um 12 Aug. 220/1 The 
hero of the piece, played. . with a resoluteness, coolness, and 
convincedness altogether admirable. 1883 Caste Dr, 
Sevier xv, The students nodded convincedly to the speaker. 

Convincement (kpnvinsmént). [f. Convince 
+ -MENT. 

tl. The action of convicting or proving guilty 
or in the wrong. Ods. 

1612 ‘T. Taytor Conn, Titus ii.6 Of which the Lord will 
make great vse to their shame and conuincement. 1649 
Mirton £zkon. iv. (1851) 365 ‘Vhe convincement of his own 
violent courses, 1654 Lv. Orrkry /arthentssa (1676) 257 
Is an accusation then a sufficient convincement ? 

+ 2. The action of proving ; demonstration. Ods. 

1654 Lp. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 684 Having received 
from him a full convincement of the certainty thercof. 
1667 Decay Chr, Piety vi. p24 1f that be not convincement 
enough, let him weigh the other also. 1689 7ryal Kps. 
Pref. 2 A clear convincement, that it was not Ambition.. 
which rowsed your Courage. f 

3. The action or fact of convincing, mental con- 
viction. 

1633 I). Rocers Treat. Sacram.ii. 66 A speciall convince- 
ment of the understanding. 1644 Mitton A reop. (Arb.) 69 
Others. .assenting to the force of reason and convincement. 
1878 Spurcron reas. Dav. Ps. cxv. 3 ‘The convincement 
of those who..shut their eyes to the.. evidences of his 
divine power, 1888 Afthenzum 1 Dec. 731 [It] aided in 
giving Trollope his power of couvincement. 

b. The mental conditton of being convinced. 

1823 Lanes #fa 313 But with the deepest convincement 
of this gentleman’s own veracity, we think, etc. 

4. Conscientious or religious conviction; con- 
viction of sin; esp. used by Quakers in the sense 
of religious conversion. 

1617 Hieron Ws, II. 116 If, by the mercy of God, our 
conscience shall meete vs againe und againe at euery turne $ 
and..hedge vs in with vnauoidable conuincements. 1656 
G. Fox Frui. 1. 269 A great convincement there was through 
all that country, many meetings..we had, and the Lord's 
power was over all. a 1718 Penn Life Wks. 1726 I. 149 In 
the early Days of my Convincement. 1797 (¢##/e) Account 
of the Convincement and Call to the Mintstry of M. Lucas. 
1885 Janch. Even. News 29 May 2/3 The number of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends was 15,381 .. in the Western 
quarterly meeting..57 had been admitted by convincement. 

+ Convincent, a. Obs. [ad. L. convincent-em, 
pr. pple. of convincére to Convincrk.] Convincing. 

1613 SALKELD Treat, Angels 215 I adde another [reason] 
more convincent, taken out of Aquinas. a 1640 Jackson IVs, 
VII. 110, I see no convincent argument to persuade me. 

Convincer (kpnvinsa1). rare. [f. Convince 
+-ER1!,] One who or that which convinces. 

1653 H. More Conysect, Cabbal. iii. (1662) 172 The divine 
Light now was only a convincer of his miscarriages. 

Convincible (kfnvinstb'l), a. [ad L. con- 
vincibilis Isidore), f. convincére : see -BLE.] 

1, Capable of being convinced, in various senses : 

+a. Capable of being convicted, proved false, 
etc.; convictable. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 107 [This] is not onely 
convincible and statute-miadness, but also manifest impiety. 
1646 — Pseud. Ep. wt. ix. 125 What uncertainties, and also 
convincible falsities. 1646 GavuLe Cases Consc. 194 What- 
soever..crime is punishable before men, is also convincible 


by men. 
b. Capable of being convinced; open to con- 
Viction. 

a 1687 H. More in R. Ward Life (1710) 337 Even the 
mere Natural and Unregenerate Man is Convincible from 
hence, that Jesus is a.,safe Guide to follow, 1860 BacrHot 
Mem, Jas. Wilson in Lit, Stud. 1. 376 A peculiar power 
of bringing home his opinions by convincing reasonings to 
convincible persons. | 

+ 2. Of convincing power. Oés. 

1647 Quares to be presented to his Majesty 14 Is the Ar- 
bitration in Government of a Prince..more convincible to 
the reason of obeyers, then these lawes ? 

Convincing, vé/. sd. [f. Convince vy. + -1NG1.] 
The action of the vb. ConvINCE ; conviction. 

1615 Hteron Wks. 1.600 Able to write and preach for the 
conuincing of gainesaiers. 1641 Mitton Animadz. Pref., 
The detecting and convincing of any notorious enimie to 
truth and his countries peace. 1642 O. Sepcwickre Ene- 
land’s Preserv. 6 God .. enters into the heart or soule of 
a sinner by irresistable convincings. 

Convincing (kynvinsin’, pf/. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] That convinces; +a. that convicts, 
proves guilty, etc. (ods.); b. that brings conviction 
to the mind. 

1624 Br. Mountacu Gage x. 75 Your texts are not ex- 
presse, they are not evictive, nor convincing. 1749 Firipixc 
Tom Jones vu. xiv, This convincing experience. 1885 F. 
Tempte Relat. Relig. & Sc. iii. 83 Convincing proof that 
men possess a common nature. 

Convincingly (kgnvinsinli’, adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY2,] In a convincing manner; +a. so as to 
overcome, refute, prove, or demonstrate (obs. ; b. 
so as to convince or produce internal convictton. 

1641 ‘Smectymnuus’ Avsw. § 16 (1653) 66 That..which 
others have convincingly and meritoriously opposed. 1651 
Baxter /nf. Bapt.1 19 When a Minister shall deal with them 
for their sins convincingly. 1774 P. Parsoxs Newmarket 
Il. 117 He felt it convincingly. 1881 J. Hawtnorxe Fort. 
Fool. xi, He reasoned, convincingly enough. 


CONVIVIAL. 


Convincingness kfnvirnsiynts’. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] Cortvinctng quality or character, 

1647 Power of Keys iv. 45 'Vhe force, or convincingnesse of 
this interpretation. 1880 /ortn. Acv. Apr.§56 Vhe dircct- 
ness and convincingness of his style. 1881 Sarntsnury /)77'- 
den iv. 83 Buckingham proved, with tolerable convincin, - 
ness, how small had been his own share in the Rehearsal. 

+Convincive, «. Obs. rare. [f. Convince 
+-1VE.]  aving the power of convitucing. Hence 
Convi'neively adv. 

1646 Sik 'T. Browne Psend, 1p. vi. v. 291 Considerations 
..such as rightly understood, convinsively declare the wis- 
dome of the Creator. 1649 G. Dasikn Trinarch., Rich, 11 
celxxvi, [fall These May be Convincive, wee haue Miracles. 

Convine, obs. Sc. form of Covin, 

+Convi'te, v. Obs. [ad. med... conzitére or 
It. convitare \Pr., Sp., Py. convidar, \. convier). 
Diez supposes convilare ‘to invite to a feast’ to 
be formed after fuzvitare to Ixvitr, by sensc-asso- 
ciation with convivium see CONVIVE,.] rans. 
To invite. (Chiefly in transl. from Spantsh, ctc 

1568 Nortu Guenara’s Diall. Pr. w. vii. 1582 380. 
1578 'T. N. Cong. W. Inelia \1596) 327 Other tines td 
would convite them to supper. /éid. 360 In the which 
letter hee convited him earnestly to come, 1602 Sear //on. 
Mil. & Civ. xxxv. 161 ‘The Constable. .conuited Clifford 
with his company to dinner. 

Convitiate, convitious: see Convic-. 

+ Convi'val, 2. and sé. Ods, [ad. L. convi- 
val-is pertaining to a feast, f. conviva one who 
feasts with others, f. convivere to live together. ] 

A. adj. Belonging to a feast ; = ConvIVIAL. 

1650 Sik T. Browne Pseud. 7p. 1. xxv, Yet as Hero- 
dotus tells us..the same [horse flesh] was a convival dish, 
and soleninly eaten at the feasts of their nativities. 1662 
Pearson Creed art. xii. 431 vefe, It is an old inscription, 
‘Amici, dum vivimus vivamus’; as in the convivall wish, 
Zyoevas. 1755 JoHNSON, Convizval, Convivial, 1755 ‘1. H. 
Croker tr. Artosto's Orl, Fur. xiv. cix, Dulcet relicks of 
convival treat. 

B. sé. One who partakes of a feast; a guest. 

1615 G. Sanpys 7rav.78 The number of the conuiuals at pri- 
uate entertainments exceeded not nine, nor were vnder three. 

+Conviva‘tor. Obs. rare. [a. L. convivalor, 
agent-sb. from convivari to feast or carouse to- 
gether, f. conviva Coxvive sb.2] A companion in 
teasting, a fellow-carouser. 

a1656 Hates Golden Rem., Four Serm. (1673) 29 In a 
youthful meeting, one of his petulant Convivators poured 
a cup of cold water on his head. ; 

+Convive, sd.1 Obs. rare. [a. OF. convive, 
ad. L, conviv-cum feast.) A feast, banquet. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 30/4 O precious feste and con- 
vyve! ss1z //elyas xxiil. in Thoms £. Pr, Rom. (1827) 11. 
77 Convives, daunces and sports were..reysed in the palays. 

| Convive (kénviv, kpnvaiv), sb.2 [a. mod.F. 
convive (not in Cotgr. 1611), ad. L. conviva fellow- 
feaster, f. convivére to live together with. The 
t7th c. use was perh. directly from I..; there is 
app. a break between this and modern use, in 
which it ts usually printed in italics as French.) 

1, One who feasts with others; a fellow-banqueter, 
table-companion, mess-miate. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche x. 211 (R.) A feast, which though 
with pleasures complement The ravish’d convives tongues 
it courted ; yet,etc. 1651 Futter Adel Rediv.'1867) 1.114 
But idiots also his convives, had their share. 1658 J. Har- 
RINGTON /’rerog. Pop. Govt, 11, v. (1700) 367 The Christians 
in these times, much after the manner of the Lacedemonian 
Convives, us’d to eat in public and together. 1820-1 R. kK. 
Porter 7rav. Georgia in Repository No. 80. 111 Preserves, 
fruits, dried sweetmeats..engage the fair convizes for some 
time. 1863 Wyte Metvits.e Gladiators 11. 148‘ What 
now ?’ said he, ‘ my old conviz'e and boon companion’. 

2. (See quot.) 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour (1862) 11.218 We next come 
to the consideration of convives, or those [women] who live in 
the same house with a number of others. 

+ Convi've, v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. sb. or L. 
convivere, -vivari).] intr. To feast together. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. 1. v. 272 All you Pecres of Greece 
go to my ‘Tent, There in the full conuiue we [/o/. you]. 

Convivial (kgnvi-vidl), 2. [ad. L. convividt-is 
pertaining to a feast, f. convivi-tm feast; cf. mod. 
KF. convivial, (The commoner word in L. was 
convivalis: see CONVIVAL.)] 

1. Of or belonging to a feast or banquet : charac- 
terized by feasting or jovial companionship ; such 
as befits a feast, festive. 

@ 1668 Desuam Old Age in. R., Which feasts convivial 
meetings we did name. a 1682 Sir T. Browse JS. (1851) 
III. 205 In their convivial garlands they had respect unto 

lants preventing drunkenness. 1752 Jonsson Rambler 
No. 206 » 4 To shorten the way to convivial happiness, by 
cating without cost. @1770 AKrNsipe Odes 1. xiii (R.) 
Kind laughter and convivial joy. 1875 Jowrtt /‘lato 
(ed. 2) V. 19 The idea..that the characters of men are best 
seen in convivial intercourse, 1881 Brsant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet 1, 284 Those convivial evenings... will still continue. 

2. Fond of feasting and good company, disposed 
to enjoy festive society ; festive, jovial. 

x7.. Dr. Newton 'J.), Your social and convivial spirit is 
such that it is a happiness to live and converse with you. 
1784 Cowrrr Zask iv. 595 The plump convivial parson. 
1847 Grote Greece IV. 1. xivi. 108 A man of convivial 

amorous habits. 1849 Dickrns Daz. Copp. 159 Mr. 
Micawber was uncomnionly convivial, 


CONVIVIALIST. 


Convivialist (kfnvi-vidlist). [f. prec. + -1s7.] 
One who lives convivially or practises conviviality ; 
a person of convivial habits. 

810 S. GREEN Keformist I. 204, She prepared a late 
supper for the return of these convivialists. 1861 WuvtTE 
Me Lvitte Good for Nothing I. 43 A stout soldier-like con- 
vivialist. 

Conviviality (kgnvi:vieliti). [fas prec. + 
-1ry.] The quality of being convivial; the enjoy- 
ment of festive society, festivity ; (of persons) con- 
vivial spirit or disposition. rd 

1791 BosweELt Fohknsoz an. 1779 Sept., A man of sterling 
good sense, information, discernment, and conviviality. 
1794 Matone Life Sir F. Reynolds 51 (R.) These extem- 
poraneous entertaininents were often productive of greater 
conviviality. 18r7 Sir D. Wivkie in Four C, Eng. Lett. 
472 The dinner was given quite in the ancient style of 
Border conviviality, 1880 L.STEPHEN Pofe iv. 84 His dis- 
qualifications for the coarsest forms of conviviality. 

b. #2. Convivial practices, festivities. 

1830 CunninGHAM &rzt, Paint. I. 263 In the course of his 
..convivialities he was attacked with a serious illness. 

Convivialize (kgnvi-vidleiz), v. sonce-wd. [f. 
as prec.+-IZE.] intr. To practise conviviality. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 285 So late and so loudly did 
they convivialize. 


Convivially (kgnvi-viali), adv. 
-LY4.] Ina convivial manner. 

1808 Scotr A xtobiog.in Lockharti, To complain of occa- 
sional headaches. .when I have. .lived too convivially. 

Convocant (kgnvokant). rare. fad. L. con- 
vocdnt- pr. pple of cosvocdre: see below.} One 
who calls together or convokes. 

1850 Neate East, Church Introd. 60 On the }$ July, 1833, 
a national Synod met at Nauplia .. owning no higher con- 
vocant than Tricoupi, Minister of Worship, and Schinas, 
of Education. 


Co‘nvocate, #//. a. and sé. [ad. L. convocat- 
us, pa. pple. of corvocare: see below.] 
A. pa. pple. and adj, Convocated. arch. or poet 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen, VIII, c. 12. §9 The spirituall pre- 
lates. assembled and conuocate by the kynges wrytte, 1537 
Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype Lect. Afem, 1. App. 1xxxi. 
193 At such time as a councel general of al Christian nations 
was first convocate and assembled, 1603 Drayton Bar, 
1Vars (1748) 61 For the Cinque-Ports the Barons convocate. 
1830 W. Puitiies A/t. Sizaz 1. 439 The innumerous throng 
Of Hebrews, convocate around their chief. 
+ B. sé. A person called to an assembly. Oés. 
1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1596) 401/1 In the presence of us, 
and our fellowe brethren and other conuocates. 
Convocate (kgnvokeit), v. Also 7-at. [f. 
L. convocat- ppl. stem of convocdre ; see CONVOKE. ] 
1. tras. To call or summon together; to as- 


semble or bring together by summons. arch. 

c1g40 Life of Fisher Wks, II. Introd. 47 He would con- 
vocate the clergie of this Realme at his pleasure. 1650 
S. Crarxe Eccl. Hist, 1. (1654) 136 In the meantime the 
Emperour convocated a Synod, 1679 Ricaut Grk. Ch. 392 
(T.) Smyrna or Angora, where trade hath convocated great 
numbers of the Armenian nation. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V, 
IIf.1x. 172 Until a council..could be convocated. 1818 
Scort Leg. AMoutrose vii, Where is the royal commission, 
under which the lieges are to be convocated in arms? 

+2. To call or summon (a person). Obs. rare. 

1542 Boorpe Dyetary Pref, (1870) 226 Conuocated thorowe 
the kynges goodnes to wayte on his prepotent mageste. 

+ 3. ztr. To meet in convocation; to congre- 


gate. Obs. rare. 

1683 Scotch Proclam.in Lond. Gaz. No. 2032/3 We hereby 
Require and Command all our Liedges on the Sea-coasts.. 
forthwith to Convocat, and rise in their best Arms, 

Convocated, #7/. a. arch. [f. prec. + -ED!.] 
Called or summoned together. 

165r Hospes Govt. & Soc. xvii. § 19. 316 A convocated 
Assembly. 1814 Mrs. West A. de Lacy I. 301 The Earl 
of Lincoln. .took his seat among the convocated barons. 


Co‘nvocating, vd/. sb. arch. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1.] The action of calling together. 

a1649 Drumo. or Hawrn. Hist. Fas. 17. Wks. (1711) 100 
He would concur with the emperor for the convocating a 
general council. 

Convocation (kgnvokéi-fon). 
tidn-em, n. of action f. convocare (see above). 
F. convocation (14th c. in Littré).] 

1. The action of calling together or assembling 
by summons; the state or fact of being called 
together. 

1413 Lyne. /’ilgr. Sowle 1. xxxvii. (1859) 41 The Prouoste 
lete make a grete conuocacion. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 93 
Quhen kyng eduard maid ane conuocatione of al the nobillis 
of scotland at the toune of ayre. 1678 7vans. Crt. Spain 
11. 9 The convocation of the Army is to be on Monday next. 
1777 Watson Philip IT (1839) 43 ‘To procure the convocation 
of a general council, for suppressing heresy. 1887 Pad/ Alald 
G. 24 Oct. 7/1 They shall meet, on convocation by their 
senior member, in order to make the necessary inquiries. 

2. An assembly of persons called together or 
met in answer to a summons. 

1387 Trevisa Higden Rolls) VII. 111 Pere was i-made a 
seyne and a convocacioun aboute be chesyng of pe bisshop. 
1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531/92 b, In a generall conuo- 
cacyon or counseyle of ony congregacyon or couent. 1602 
Snaaks. //am. w. tii, 21 A certaine conuocation of politick 
wormes are e’ne at hin, Your worm is your onely Emperor 
for diet. 1621 inte x. xii. 16 And in the first day there 
shalbe an holy conuocation, 1789 T. Jerrerson IV 7it.(1859) 
If. 588 We may hope a happy issue froin the approaching 


{f. as prec. + 


[ad. L. convoca- 
(Oe 


952 


convocation. 
Rest’, ‘Yo holy convocations The silver trumpet calls. 

3. spec. In the Church of England: A provincial 
synod or assembly of the clergy, constituted by 
statute and called together to deliberate on eccle- 
siastical matters. 

There is a convocation of each of the provinces, Canterbury 
and York. The former is the more important, and is often 
referred to as ‘Convocation’ simply; it consists of two 
Houses, an Upper and a Lower (on the model of the Houses 
of Parliament). It was convoked originally in the time of 
Edward I, at the same time as the lay Parliament, for the 
purpose of self-taxation, but it gradually assumed synodical 
powers. In Ireland a convocation, supposed to be the first, 
formed by a union of the four provincial synods, met in 
Dublin in 1615; after the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, it was superseded by the General Synod of the 
Church of Ireland, composed of both clergy and laity. 

a1400 Coz. Adyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 261 The cownsel-hous 
beforn-seyd xa] sodeynly onclose schewyng the buschopys, 
prestys, and jewgys syttyng in here astat lyche as it were 
a convocacyon. 1472 Paston Lett, No. 687 II]. 33 Also 
the[r] schalle be a convocacion off the Clergye in all 
haste. 1534 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c 19 The Clergie of 
the Realme of England haue knowledged .. that the Con- 
uocations of the same Clergie is, alwaies hath beene, and 
ought to be assembled only by the Kings writ. 1548 
Hart Chron. 52 We haue in our spirituall conuocacion 
graunted to your highnes suche a some of money as, etc. 
a3654 SetpEN TJadle-/’, (Arb.) 18 They [the Thirty-nine 
Articles] were made at three several Convocations. 1710 
Swirt Lett. (1767) ILI. 2 My duty to the bishop of Clogher 
. .I take it ill he was not at convocation, 1765 BLACKSTONE 
Cozzi. 1, 380 As arch-bishop, he, upon receipt of the king’s 
writ, calls the bishops and clergy of his province to meet in 
convocation: but without the king's writ he cannot assemble 
them. 1878 Stusss Coxzst. Hist. III. 319 The convocations 
of the two provinces .. have undergone, except in the re- 
moval of the monastic members at the dissolution, no 
change of organisation from the reign of Edward I down to 
the present day. 


b. In the American Episcopal Church: A vo- 
lunfary organization of the clergy of a subdivision 
of some of the dioceses, for mutual conference, 
promotion of missionary work, etc., but having no 
legislative function. Its president is called the 
Dean of Convocation. The name is also applied 
to the division of the diocese in question, e.g. 
‘Convocation of East Tennessee’. 


The analogue in England is a conference of the clergy of 
an archdeaconry or rural deanery. 


4. In the English Universities: a. At Oxford 
and Durham: The great legislative assembly of 
the University, consisting of all qualified members 
of the degree of M.A.; also, a meeting of this body 
(the earlier sense). In the University of London, 
and the Royal University of Ireland, a body con- 
sisting of all registered graduates, having the power 


of discussing and expressing an opinion on any | 


matter connected with the interests of the Univer- 
‘sity, and of electing certain members of the Senate. 


+b. At Cambridge, formerly: An assembly of the | 


Senate out of term. Oés. 

[1432 Oxford Statute in Anstey A/un. Acad. 312 In Con- 
vocatione seu Congregatione magistrorum ubilibet cele- 
bratura, 1477 Funior Proctor's Bk. (Anstey 481), Ante 
magnam Convocationem Regentium et Non-regentium.] 
1g1z [see CoNGREGATION 3 b]. 1577 Kart Leicester Letter 
8 Apr. (in Oxf. Archives), 1..have thought good thus farre 
to open the whole matter to you in Convocation. a 1644 Laup 
Hist. his Chanc. of Oxf. 7 (T.), 1 was named in convocation 
one of the delegates myself. 1679 Pripeaux Ze/¢. (Camden) 
67 Your letter having passed the Convocation thisafternoon. 
1755 Lp. Arran in Gent/. Mag. LXI. 11.-895 That I shall 
act agreeably to the sentiments of the whole University in 
desiring that it may be proposed in convocation to confer on 
him [Johnson] the degree of Master of Arts. 1835 S¢a¢. in 
Durham Univ. Cal. (1837) 75 That the number of Terns 
[etc.] shall, until settled by Statute, be determined by the 
Senate and Convocation. 1872 O.xcford Statutes xx. iv. 3 
‘The Vice-Chancellor shall have power to hold Congrega- 
tions and Convocations in the Theatre, when he shall think 
fit. 31882 /d/d. v. v. § 1. 1 No person shall be eligible {to 
sit on a Board of Faculty] who is not 2 member of Convo- 
cation. 

b. 1688 in Ware Cerem. Univ. Camb, (ed, Gunning) 429 
May it please you that this Convocation be turned into a 
Congregation, and that this day [28 June] and tomorrow be 
‘Verm, and that the 15th and 16th of November next be 
Non-Term for the death of Dr. Cudworth. 1828 /did. 230 
(For the election of ] Members of Parlt.. .the Vice-Chancellor 
gives four days notice, at least, of the Election, at a Con- 
gregation or Convocation. /did. 239 If the notice, etc. be 
at a Convocation, the forms of the Notice, Nomination, and 
Voting, are in English [not in Latin as in Congregation). 

+5. The parliament of tinncrs in Cornwall: see 
ConvocaTor and Srannary. Ods. 

1703 Lutrrett Brief Rel. (1857) V. 342 The convocation 
of tinners met the 16th instant at Truro in Cornwall. 1778 
W. Pryce Alin. Cor2ub, 318 Convocation and Convocators, 
or Parliament of Tinners. All stannary laws are enacted by 
the several convocations. 

6. Comb. Convocation-house, the place where 
a convocation mects; the assembly itsclf, the 
©‘ House’ of Convocation; + Convoeation-man, a 


member of a convocation. 

157% GotpinG Calvin on Ps. xxiv. 6 Beeing desired to 
sitte down..by the Usher of the *Convocation house, 1641 
Termes de la Ley 77 The higher Convocation house, where 
the Archbishops and Bishops sit severally by themselves ; 
the other, the lower Convocation house, where all the rest 


CONVOLUTE. 


1862 C. WorDswortu Hynm, ‘O day of | of the Clergie are bestowed. 1691 Woop A Zh. O-von. 11. 716 


The senior Proctor having sprain’d his leg .. and therefore 
not able to come to the convocation house to be admitted. 
1710 Hearne Codlect. 5 Mar. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 354 The 
Apodyterium of the Convocation-House. 1870 Oxford 
Statztes x. ili. § 2. 14 All notices hereinbefore required to be 
issued shall be given by affixing a paper to the door of the 
Convocation House. 1640 in Rushw. Hist. Col/. (1692) 111. 
I. 42 To consider whether any man Complained of here, 
being a *Convocation-man, may net by Authority of this 
House be sent for by the Serjeant at Arms. _171r Hearne 
Collect. III. 245 Mr. Giffard was three times Convocation. 
Man for the Church of Peterborough. 

Convocational (kpnvokélfanal), a. [f. prec. 
+-AL.] Of or belonging to a convocation ; of the 
nature of a convocation. 

2641 Sir E. Derinc Sp. conc. Laud iii. 11 They were a 
Convocationall, Synodicall Assembly of Commissioners. 
1660 Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks, (1679) 274 Himself and 
his Brethren of both the Convocational and the Congrega- 
tional way. 1886 J. W. Joyce (in Athenxvui 24 Apr. 5409/3) 
Referred, not to any ecclesiastical or civil court in the realm, 
but in every case to convocational jurisdiction. 

Hence Convoca'‘tionally adv. 

17or ATTERBURY Addit. to 1st ed. Rights Convoc. Pref. 9 
The Present Members .. sat and acted Convocationally. 

Convoca‘tionist. [f as prec. + -Ist.] An 
advocate or supporter of Convocation. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIV. 332/1 Convocationists who desire to 
amalgamate the lay and clerical clements of the Church. 

Convocator (kgnvokéttar). fa. L. convocdtor 
(in Du Cange), agent-n. f. comvocare (see above’.] 

1. One who convokes an assembly. 

1823 J. D. HunTER Caftiv. NV. Amer, 312 The convocation 
of their meetings. .is rather capricious. . Any individual may 
notify one, but .. it will be attended .. according to the re- 
spect entertained for the convocator. 

+ 2. spec. A member of the convocation of tinners 


in Cornwall: also called SranNaTOR. Ods. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 393 Persuant to the returns, 
the Convocators all met. 1739 Jonkin Note Ibid. 1. (1311) 
60 A list of the convocators and assistants, and a complete 
journal of the last convocation under Queen Anne. 1750 R. 
Pococke 7vav.135 The Stannary Courts and the Convoca- 
tion..each [town] sending six convocators. 1778 [see Con- 
VOCATION 5]. 

Convo-catory, 2. ? Obs. [f. prec.: see -ory.] 
Of or pertaining to a convocator or to convoking. 

1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 28 The Elector-palatine 
..is joint convocatory Prince of the Circle of the Upper 
Rhine. /d¢d. V. 312 The convocatory office being likewise 
held jointly by them. 

+ Convo'ce, v. Obs. ?To make of one voice. 

1486 Hen. VII at York, Surtees Misc. (1890) 57 The His 
knyght He haith callid victoriously To convoce and concord 
His contrie condigne. 

Convoke (kgnvowk), v. [ad F. convoguer 
(14th c. in Littré), ad. L. convocare to call together ; 
f. con- together + vocdre to call.] 

trans. Yo call together, summon to assemble; to 
assemble or bring together by summons. 

1598 Florio, Conzocare, to conuoke or call togither. 1626 
tr. Boccalini’s New-/. Polit. 84 (T.) The queen of Italy .. 
having convoked all her princes. 1769 Robertson Chas, I, 
VI. vi. 85 The pope continued his negociations for con- 
voking a general council, 1827 Hattam Const. Hist. (1876) 
I. iv. 210 For five years afterwards the queen did not con- 
voke parliament. 1845 S. Austin Razke's Hist. Ref. 1. 
207 In order to carry on the war, he was obliged to convoke 
the States anew. 

Jig. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude x1. 153, I thus convoked From 
every object pleasant circumstance To suit my ends, 

Hence Convo’ker, Convo‘king v/. sd, and ff/. a. 

1765 BLACKSTONE Comz. 1. 153 Such of our monarchs as 
were enclined to govern without parliaments, neglected the 
convoking them..under pretence that there was no need of 
them. 1795 SouTHEY Joan of Arc mn. 282 Through the land 
Meantime the King’s convoking voice went forth. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 270 The law was that not more 
than three years should pass between the dissolving of one 
parliament and the convoking of another. 

i ono Obs. [f. L. convolant- (sce 
next) +-AncYy.] The action of flying together. 

1655 J. S. Orvith. in Fuller Cause § Cure (1867) 247 They 
all met together; and birds of all feathers had a general 
convolancy. 

Convolant, fA/. 2. nonce-wd. fad. L. convo- 
lant-em, pr. pple. of convoldre to fly together, f. 
con- + volare to fly.) Flying in company. 

1831 Crayons fr. Comunons 93 Bearing my words convolant 
with the sound. 

+ Convola‘tion. Ods. [n. of action f. L. coz- 
volare: sce prec. and -aTion.] = CoNcouURSE. 

1676 R. Dixon 7wo Test. 14 A fortuitous convolation of 
blind Atoms could not do this. 

Convolute (kp nvolizt), a. (sb.) [ad. L. con- 
voliit-us, pa. pple. of convolvére: see CONVOLVE.] 
Rolled up together. ; 

1, Bot. Of a leaf in the bud: Coiled laterally 
upon itself so that one margin is within the coil 
and the other without. Of petals in the bud: 
Coiled upon each other so that one margin of 
each is within the coil and the other without. 

1794 Martyn Roussean'’s Bot. xxvii. 423 Four petals .. 
often convolute. 1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 67 Cotyle- 
dons leafy, usually convolute, occasionally plaited. 1857 
Henrrey Sot. § 113 If the leaf is rolled up from side to side 
like a plan, with only one edge free..it is convolute. 187¢ 
Hooxer Stud. Flora 106 Leaves convolute in bud. 
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2. Conchol. Of a shell: Waving the whorls Mat- 
tened ott in the direction of the axis and wound on 
each other, so as nearly or entirely to conceal the 
spire, the aperture being thcn as long as the shell, 
as in the cowries, #ze//a, etc. 

1854 Woopwarb Jodlusca (1856) 99 The shell of the gas- 
teropods is usually spiral .. the following are its princtpal 
modifications. .elongated or turreted .. cylindrical. .convo- 
lute. 1872 Nicolson Patvont, 249 Volutide.—Shell tur- 
reted or convolute. ' 

3. gen. Rolled or folded together ; having con- 


volutions. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 24 The form is lobed, folded, convolute, 
often resembling the brain of some animal. 1875 BLake 
Zovot. 243 In the Tetrabranchiata the funnel is formed by a 
convolute muscular plate. 

B. sh.: 1. Something of a convoluted form; a 
convolution, a coil. 

1846 De Quincry Syst. /feavens Wks. III. 181 The lower 
lip .. is drawn inwards with the curve of a marine shell-- 
oh, what a convolute of cruelty and revenge is there! 

2. Convolute to a circle: see quot. 

1869 Sytvester in /’roc. Lond. Math. Soc. WW. 137 My 
attention having been drawn ,. to Captain Moucrietis self- 
reversing gun-carriage, the rack in which for steadying and 
regulating the motion is the curve which would be traced 
on the plane of a wheel rolling on a rail by a point fixed 
on, above, or below the rail .. (which I call a Convotute to 
the circle). 

[lence Co‘nvolutely a/v. 


Convolute, v. vare. [f. L. convolzt-, ppl. 
stem of convolucdre: see CONVOLVE.] 


+1. ¢rans. To twist or coil round (something) ; 


to embrace. Ods. 

1698 J. Petiver in Pil. Trans. XX. 404 These Leaves.. 
stand cross-wise, or alternately opposite, convoluting the 
Stalk. 1702 /éfd. XXIII. 1256 Its Leaves are narrow, long 
and apt to convolute, or close round the Panicle. : 

2. To coil up, form into a coiled or twisted 
shape (fég. in quot.). Sec also CoNVOLUTED. 

1887 Saintssury Edizad, Lit. ii. 42 The special Eliza- 
bethan sin of convoluting and entangling his phrases. 

3. tutr. To twist or wind about. sorce-z20se. 

1847 Mar. Eocewortut Orlaudino 29 Rolling and winding, 
convoluting and evoluting. 

Ifence Convoluting ///. a. 

1818 Keats Sleep & Poetry 176 The fervid choir that lifted 
up a noise Of harmony, to where it aye will poise [ts mighty 
self of convoluting sound. : 

Convoluted (kp-nvoliztéd), Af/. a. [fi prec. + 
-ED!: cf. F. convoleuté (found without the implied 
verb), and ConvoLuTE a.J] Of a coiled, twisted, 
or sinuous form ; exhibiting convolutions. (Chiefly 
Zool, and Anat.) 

1811 J. Pinkerton Petralogy I, 212 This .. is found con- 
torted, or convoluted, in fantastic forms. 1836 Toop Cycé. 
Anat, 1, 112/1 A short wide convoluted intestine. 1849 
Murcuison Siluria xvi. 392 The convoluted and broken 
rocks. 1873 Mivart Llem, Anat, ix. 370 The inner surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere. .is very much convoluted. 

Convolution (kenvdlizfon). [n. of action f. 
L. convolit-, ppl. stem of convolvére to roll to- 
gether: see ConvOLVE.] 

1. The action of folding (04s.), coiling, twisting, 
or winding together; the condition of being coiled 
or convoluted. 

1§97 J. Kinc Fonas (1618) 375 A conuolution or folding vp 
together. 1674 Grew Anat, Plants im. u. vi. (1682) 137 The 
Claspers of a Vine... have also a Motion of Convolution. 
1678 CvowortH /nfed/. Syst. (:837) 1. 152 Where, after many 
convolutions and evolutions ..they chanced ..to settle. 
1730 Thomson Autumn 837 Toss'd wide around, O’er the 
calm sky, in convolution swift. 1835 Linney /#trod. Bot. 
(1848) I. 393 If the convolution is imperfect..the ovules are 
partially naked. 

2. A fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of 
anything rolled or coiled up, or of a coiled form). 

1845 Raynoio Syrth Alaukynde 26 It hath many conuo- 
lucyons, as wormes lyeng together haue. 1667 BovLe Ovi. 
Formes §& Qual., To cast it self into such grand .. convolu- 
tions as the Cartesians call Vortices. 1682 T. Gisson nat. 
(1697) 375 Full of windings, like the convolutions of the guts. 
1774 Gotpsm. Vat, /Jist. (1776) VII. 5 The center round 
which every succeeding convolution of the shell is formed. 
1871 TyNnoatt Fragm. Sc, (ed. 6) II. xvi. 439 Each addi. 
tional convolution .. adds its electro-motive force to that of 
all the others. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule vi. 89 The curious 
convolutions of this rugged coast. 

8. Anat. Each of the sinuous folds or windings 
of the surface of the cerebral hemispheres in man 
and the higher animals. 

1615 Crooke Body of Alan 449 The convolutions of the 
Brain. 1804 AserNeTuy Suzg. Obs. 203 Upon the surface 
of the convolutions of the cerebrum. 1880 Bastian Brain 
279 In the lowest Quadrupeds there are no conyolutions. 

Co'nvolutive, 2. Zot. [f. L. convoliit- (see 
ConvoLuTe) +-1VE.] =CONVOLUTE a, 1. 

1866 in /reas. Bot. ea 

Convolu‘to-, combining form of L. convoliit-us; 
= CONVOLUTELY, as in convoluto-porous a. 

1846 Dan Zooph, (1848) 180 The cells at bottom are finely 
convoluto-porous, 

Convolve (kfnvp'lv), v.  [ad. L.. convolv-ére to 
roll together, roll up, roll round, f. cov- together + 
volvére to roll. 

+1. ¢rans. To enclose in folds, enwrap, cnfold. 
Obs. (Cf. involve.) 
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1599 B. Joxson Cynthia's Rev. 1. ii, Nor can my weake 
imperfect memoric Now render halfe the formes unto my 
tongue, That were convolv’d within this thriftie roome. 
1612 R. Suenpon Ser. St. A/artin’s 28 ‘That dreadfull 
whirlewind. .which shall conuolue and wrap him vp with his 
consorts. into the whirlepoole of Eternall damnation. 1744 
Armstrone Preserv. L[ealth i. 53 When K:urus’ blasts ‘Vhis 
way and that convolve the labouring woods. 1794 T’. TayLor 
Pausantas's Descr, Greece UL. 257 She [Ceres] stably con- 
volves, too, and contains all secondary fountains. 

2. ‘To roll together, roll up, coil, twist. (Usually 
in fa. pple.) 

1650 GuLWwer Anthropomet. 144 The tongue would be con- 
volv'd as it wereintoa globe. 1700 Appison Poems, Aeneid 
ut. Wks. 1726 I. 58 Then pours out smoke in wreathing curls 
convolved. 1816 G. S. Faprer Orig, Pagan Idol. 1. 440 
When he sleeps, he convolves himself into a circle, with his 
head in the centre, 1818 Jas. Mun Brrt. /udia 1. ut. iv. 
552 He beheld .. a huge black snake, convolved about the 
body of hischild. 1833 H. Coterioce Jems I. 140 Wreathed 
trumpets, curiously convolved. 

fir. 1865 Masson Rec. Brit, Philos. iv. 387 The human 
mind was convolved into completed being. 

+ 3. pass. To be contorted or twisted about. Ods. 

1667 Mitton /?. £. vi. 329 Then Satan first knew pain, 
And writh’d him to and froconvolv'd. 1728 Tuomson Spring 
781 His sportive lambs, This way and that convolved in 
friskful glee, ‘heir frolics play. 1791 Cowrer /éfad xu. 
752 Convolved with pain he lay. 

4. intr. To roll over each other; to revolve to- 


gether or in one system. 

1808 J. Bartow Cofumh, 1. 278 The whirlwinds wheel 
above, the floods convolve below. 1849 Miss Mutock 
Ogitvies xxxix. (1875) 299 The circle wherein Mrs. Lancaster 
and her set convolved. 

Hence Convo'lved ///. a., Convo‘lving vé/. sb. 
and ffl. a.; Convolvement (xonce-wid. \. 

1713 Deruam /’Ays.- Theol. wv. xi. 193 Made of convolved 
skins hardened. /éid. x. i. 458 Vegetables .. by their odd 
Convolving Faculty, by twisting themselves like a screw 
about others. 1824 Miss Ferrier /aher. iv, Having disen- 
gaged herself from this involvement or convolvement, she 
dropped a curtsey to her guest. 1832 Miss Mitroro Village 
Ser. v. (1863)504 The convolved and snaky roots. 1862 Miss 
Mutock Domest, 7. 227 The unmoved centre of so many 
convolving fates. | f 

+Convo'lvine, ¢. Ods—! In Convolvine 
potato, the Sweet Potato or Batata (Batatas edtult's, 


N.Q. Convolvulacex), 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica 11 Nor does the vanilla, the 
maze, or the convolvine potato. .grow any where in greater 
perfection. 

+Convo'lvula. O¢s. [mod.L., fem. of con- 
volvulus (sc. herba, planta).| A winding plant. 

1674 Grew Anat. Plants ut. 1. vi. (1682) 136 The Wood of 
all Convolvula’s or Winders, stands more close and round 
together in or near the Center. /6i/. 137 Convolvula's do not 
wind by any peculiar Nature..which other Trunks have not. 

Convolvulaceous (kfnvelvieiléifas). Bor. 
[f mod.L. Convolziuldace-w +-ous.] Of or belong- 
ing to the natural order of plants Convolvulacex, 
of which Convolvulus is the typical genus. 

1847 Nat. Cycl, Il. 984 Batatas, the Malayan name of a 
convolvulaceous plant. 

Convo'lvulic, @. Chem. [f. CoxvoLyuLus + 
-1¢.] = ConvoLvuinic (acid). 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11.14 Convolvulic acid is a 
white, very hygrometric substance, resembling convolvulin 
in appearance. R 

Convolvulin. Chem. [f. Convotvun-vs + 
-1n.]_ A glucoside, a colourless transparent resin, 
C3, H59 Oye, obtained from the rhizome of Coxvol- 
vulus Schicdanus, the officinal jalap-root. 


Ilence Convolvuli‘nic acid, Cs, H;, O,,, a pro- 
duct of the action of fixed alkalis upon convolvulin. 
Convolvulinol, a crystallizable substance, ob- 
tained from convolvulinic acid. Convolvulino‘lic 
acid, an acid formed by the action of alkaline 
solutions on convolvulinol. 

3850 Pereira A/at, Aled. 1455 Convolvalin, a substance 
supposed by Maquart to be a vegetable alkali. 1877 Watts 
Kownes’ Chem. \1. 605 Convolvulin .. is a gummy mass 
having a strong purgative action ; resolved by acids and by 
emulsion into dextrose and convolvulinol, which is converted 
by alkalis into convolvulinolic acid. 

Convolvulus (kgnvelvizlis). Pl. -luses, 
rarely -li. [a. L. convolvulus the bindweed (also 
a caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf), Pliny, 
{, convolvere (see CONVOLVE’, with dim. suffix.] 

l. A genus of plants, containing many species, 
found in temperate and sub-tropical climates, 
having slender twining stems and trumpet-shaped 
flowers, ‘The English wild species are known as 
BINDWEEDS. Convolvelus minor and major are 
florist’s names of well-known garden annuals. 

asst Turner /ferdal 1. Lvjb, Mesue describeth diverse 
kindes of Convolvulus. 1597 Geraroe Herbal (1636) 865 
Convolvulus or Bindweed. 1640 Parkinson 7heat. Bot. 
170 Thisand other Convolvuli [being] herbaceous and annual. 
1664 Everyn Aad, //ort. (1729) 197 Set Leucoium .. Lu- 
pines, Convolvolus’s. 1740 Mrs, Detaxy A utobiog. § Corr. 
(1861) II. 73 Herclothes were embroidered upon white satin, 
with vine-leaves and convolvulus’s and rose-buds. 1848 C. 
Tronte ¥. Eyre iii, Bird of paradise, nestling in a wreath of 
convolvuli and rosebuds. 1864 Tennyson Ex. Ard. 577 
‘The lustre of the long convolvuluses That coil’d around the 
stately stems, 1872 Oxiver Elen. Sot. uu. 211 The blue 
Convolvulus minor of gardens (correctly C. ¢ricolor) is a 
native of the South of Europe. The Major Convolvulus 
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(Pharbitis purpurea ,commoninthe Tropics, is probably an 
American species, 
attrid., as convolvulus moth, a species of 

Wawkmoth (Sphinx convolvuli . 

1854 Meptock tr. Schoedler'’s Bk, Nat. (ed. 2) 566 The 
convolvulus moth (Spline convolyund, the death's head 
moth, ctc. 1869 Ik. Newman Srit. Moths 6 The Convol- 
vulus Hawk Moth..The caterpillar . is said to feed on the 
bindweed. 

+2. A caterpillar that rolls itself up in a leaf. 

1634 [ontann /’diny I. 547 To preuent..that worme con- 
volvulus bred not in a vine, hee appointed, etc. 

Convoy (kgnvoi:), v. frans. [a. ¥. convoy-er 
(lath c. in Littre) = It. conviare: sce Convey. ] 

I. To accompany, cscort. 

1. In general sense. Chicfly Sc. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xv. 269 Quhen he convoyit had to 
these His brothir Edward and his menj3he. ¢1qz5 Wystor 
Cron, vi, xxxviti. 61 [Ile] conwoyit paine wpwart pe gate 
And went be-for paine to be yhate. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
149 Thecomont pepil met them ..vitht grit solempnite, and 
syne conuoyit thein to the plane mercat befor the capitol, 
a 1670 SratpinG Troud, Chas. [ (1829) 19 The king .. con- 
voyed in form foresaid, came frae the Abbey and sat with 
the lords of the articles. 1774 Pennant Zour Scot. i 1772, 
303 Several gentlemen, who. .convoyed us from place to place. 
Jig. 1879 Lowe /’oct, Wks. 388 May sunniest hours 
Convoy you from this land of ours. 

b. esp. ‘Yo escort (a lady), conduct (guests). arch. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G.1.i, Gad's so, you will permit me 
to convoy her in? 1785 Burns Cotter’s Sat. Net. vii, Jenny. . 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o’er the moor To do some er- 
rands, and convoy her hame. 1816 Scott Old Moré. iii, 
May I be permitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss 
Lellenden home? 1849 C. Bronte Shirley vi, Caroline, 
having been convoyed home by Robert. 1889 Corns. A/ay. 
Feb., The County v, We are convoyed through the hall by 
Sir Joseph. ; 

2. To accompany as guide or conductor; to 
conduct, guide. arch. Chiefly Se. 

1§36 BELLENOEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 101 Vespasian .. was 
convoyit be certane treasonabill Britonis, quhare the Albi- 
anis war, 1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 42 Ther come pipis, calland 
and conuoyand mony fat floc to be fed on the feildis, 1632 
Litxcow 7'rav, vu. (1682) 295 And change as many Horses 
as he listeth, having the masters which owe them to convoy 
them for less or longer way. 1846 IlawrnorNe JJosses 1. 
iii. 67 Many of the company had bespoken a will-o’-the- wisp 
to convoy them home. 

Jig. 1813 Douctas sEncis vu. ii. 34 O thon sueit goddes 
.. Convoy and teche thi poet to say richt. 1585 James] /ss 
Poesie (Arb.) 42 ‘Yhat old blind Dame..which dois conuoy 
Her quheill by gess. 

+3. To conduct or lead (a band of men); to 
conduct or drive (a vehicle). Ods. 

1§13 Douctas Enets x1. 1.51 And all the sonkeris meyt 
for swerdis dynt Of thar tentis convoyit in array. : 
Mitton 7. Z. vi. 753 The Chariot of Paternal Deitie.. 
convoyd By four Gheeuute shapes. 

4. To escort with, or as, an armed force for pro- 
tection. 

1559-66 J//i'st. Estate Scot. in Wodrow Soc. Misc. (1844) 
57 John Knox, being convoyed to Dundie, preached the 
Word. 1634 Sir I. Hersert 77rav.93 The King..sent the 
Governour of the Citie and about fiftie horsemen to convoy 
him to his lodging. 1675 Lond, Gaz. No. 976/2 Yesterday 
..2500 French Foot, Convoy’d by several Squadrons of 
I1orse, approach’d the Suburb of this City. 2726 CavALLizR 
Mem... 297 A fresh Guard was to convoy me to Dijon in 
Burgoundy. 1823 Soutney //ist, Penins, War 1, 294 For 
honour as well as protection, Tio Jorge, with an escort of 
musqueteers, convoyed him the first stage. 

b. esp. said of ships of war accompanying mer- 
chant or passenger vessels. 

1642 Evetyn Alem, (1857) I. 18 Embarked in a Dutch 
frigate, bound for Flushing, convoyed and accompanied by 
five other stout vessels. 1665 Pepys Diary 9 May. 1759 
Rosertson //ist. Scot. (1817) I. 11. 342 The fleet without 
delay convoyed the Queen into France. 1790 Beatsox 
Nav. & Altl. Mem, 1. 182 ‘To prevent Admiral de Torres 
from convoying the galleons from the Havannah to Old 
Spain. 1862 Sat. Rev, 15 Mar. 288 In the present situa- 
tion of belligerent rights, numbers of English men-of-war 
must.,be employed in convoying merchantmen. 1885 J. Kk. 
Laveuton in Dict, Nat. Biog. 1V. 33 2 The squadron.. 
which convoyed the homeward trade tn the next autumn. 

II. To convey, carry, carry on. 

+5. To convey, carry. “¢. and fig. Obs. 

63430 Piler. Lyf Manhode i. xxxi. (1869) 152 Pere j see 
gretest winnynge, thider j conuoye my tunge..as j see ber 
ben most pens. 1633 P. Fretcuer /’urple /sé. ut. xin, To 
fitter place their notsome load convoying. 1641 Mitton CA. 
Govt. u. iii. 47/1 With what loyalty they will use me in con- 
uoying this ‘Truth to my understanding. «@ 1670 Sraotn:. 
Troub, Chas. [ (1829) 72 Alexander Keith..was convoyed 
out of the tolbooth of Aberdeen ina trunk to a boat ready 
lying at the shore. 1673 R. Licon Sarbadoes 1 To lay 
hold on the first opportunity that might convoy me to any 
other part of the World. 1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3888/4 Boast 
to convey Letters and Pacquets between England and 
the Islands of Barbadoes, Antego, etc. 

+b. ref. To transport or betake oneself rave. 

1706 Mauce fist, Picts in Misc. Scot. I. 13 Those Britons 

convoyed thentselves into the western parts of the Island. 


+6. To conduct or carry through (an affair) ; 
to manage. Oés. Chiefly Sc. 


1430 Lypc. Chron, Trey Prol., Yo convoy it with thine in- 
fluence. 1500-20 Duxpar Poems, ' Thir hadyts fair’, With 
liettll noy, Thay can convoy Ane mater fynaly.  1§13 
Douctas nets xu. v.15 Not oneaxpert to convoy sik a 
thing. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 4 His. ,entreprise vas con- 
uoyit and suceurrit be ane diuyne miracle. a2662 R 
Baie Left.(2775) I. 382 (Jam.) A thorny business. . which 
the moderator, by great wisdom, got cannily convoyed. 
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Hence Convoy ‘ing vé/. sé. 

1632 J. Haywaro tr, Biondi’s Eromena 16x His daughter 
was a convoying homewards by the Prince of Mauritania. 
2651 Relig. Wotton. 453 (R.), 1 aim at the convoying of you 
up to your Eton. , eee 

Convoy (kgnvol), sb. [a. F. convo? (in Froissart, 
rath c.), f. convoyer to Convoy.] 

I. Conduct of oneself or of affairs. 
+ 1. Carriage (of oneself), deportment, demeanour, 


conduct. Sc. Ods. 
1soo-zo Dunpar Dance ix Q.'s Chalmer, Quhen I saw 
hir sa trimlye dance, Hir guid conwoy and countenance. 
+2. Conduct, management; artful management, 


art, trick. Se. Ods. 

¢ 1583 Leg. Bf. St. Androts in Sentpill Ball. 202 Bot how, 
alace, as ye shall heir Betrayed thame bayth with a tryme 
convoy. 1599 A. Hume AH ysuzs (1832) 62 Thinke not that 
thou by thy industrie, convoy, or diligence, art able to ac- 
complishe onye gude thing. — 

II. The act of convoying. 

3. The act of convoying or escorting ; escort for 
honour, guidance, or protection. 

1557 in Lodge /2lust. Brit. Hist.(1791) 1. 283 The French 
wold not suffer the same to departe without the convoye of 
some great man. 1634 Mitton Coszus 81 Through this ad- 
venturous glade..to give him safe convoy. 1652 Br. Hatt 
Invis. World... § 8 It is.. hard to believe that there have been 
ocular witnesses of these happy convoys. 1676 DrvoENn 
Auvengz. v. i, Your Convoy makes the dangerous Way 
secure. 3808 Scott Afarm. v. xviii, They deemed it hope- 
less to avoid The convoy of their dangerous guide. 1873 
Brownine Red. Cott. Nt.-cap 234 No dream warned, and 
no need of convoy was. 

b. In mod. Sc. The accompanying of a person 
part of his way homeward, or on a journey. 

1816 Scotr Atig. xxx, ‘It’s just a Kelso convoy, a step 
and a half o’er the door-stane.’ 1825-79 JAMIESON s.v., 4 
Scots CONVOY, accompanying one to the door, or ‘o'er the 
dorestane’. In Aberdeen .. signifying more than half way 
home. féid., Kelso Convoy. 1844 W.H. Maxwe i Sports 
§ Adv, Scot. (1855) 333- : 

4. spec. The protection of an escorting force; 
esp. of ships of war. 

1690 Cuitp Disc. Trade (ed. 4) 4 To sail always in fleets, 
to which in all time of danger they allow Convoy. 1697 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3280/2 His Majesty’s Ship the Chester, with 
several Vessels under her Convoy. 1769 Ropertson Chas. V, 
111. x11. 372 He set sail .. under convoy of a large fleet. 
1836 W. Irvixc Astoria 111. 237 The frigate Phoebe, and 
the two sloops of war Cherub and Racoon, had sailed in 
convoy of the Isaac Todd from Rio Janeiro. 1855 Macav- 
Lay Hist. Eng. I11. 435 So difficult was it to obtain the 
convoy of a man of war, except by giving immense bribes. 

+ 5. Conveyance, transport (of supplies). rare. 

1600 Hottano Livy xxi. lvii. 426 Whereby all convoy [L. 
commeatus| of victuals from everie part was stopped, but 
onely that which came by the Po, in Keeles. 

II. An escort. 

6. An honorable escort. a. gev. 

1632 Lirucow 7 raz. vi. (1682) 237 With this shouting Con- 
voy of six thousand Oriental Christians. 1681 Corton 
lVoud. Peake 18 Your Peake-bred Convoy of rude Men and 
Boys, All the way whooting. 1866 Livincstone F717. (1873) 
I. x. 254 A convoy of honour to Mahamad. 

b. sfec. A funeral train or cortege. 

1523 Lo. Berners Fvoiss. 1. ccccxliii, 781 Of the buryeng 
of therle of Flaunders and of the comtesse his wyfe, whose 
bodyes were brought to an abbey besyde Lysle..ther folow- 
eth such as were ordayned for the conuoy. 1603 Ho.Lanp 
Plutarch’s Mor. 1363 Heavie funerals and convoies of the 
dead. 1631 WEEVER Anc. Fux. Alon. 17 The conuoy of his 
fathers obsequies. 1863 Ruskin A/zneva P, (1880) 136 The 
grey convoy of chief-mourner waves. _ 

e. ‘The company at a marriage that goes to 
meet the bride, Worth of Scotl.’ (Jam.). [So F. 
convo in Cotgr. ‘a following, waiting, or attend- 
ing on, esf. in mariage and burial] matters’.] 

7. An armed force accompanying or escorting 
any person or persons, goods, provisions, or mu- 
nitions of war; a protecting escort. 

1596 Drayton Legends 1. 613 A chosen Convoy of His 
chiefest Friends, To guard me safe to Yorke. 1603 KNoLLES 
Hist. Turks (1638) 285 Scanderbeg..sent them with a suffi- 
cient convoy of horsmen in safety out of Epirus. 1659 B. 
Harris Parival’s [ron Age 259 The said Convoy consisted 
of about fifteen hundred horsemen. 1670 Dryoren Cong. 
Granada \. 1. i, And with a convoy send him safe away. 
1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Le?Zz. xxv. I. 80, I desired him 
10 appoint where he would be met by the Turkish convoy. 
1800 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. 1.187 This Corps is to move 
to the redoubt, at which place I shall have occasion for it as 
aconvoy for provisions. 1855 Mrs. GASKELL .Vorth & S. xlv, 
To Paris, whither she could easily have met with a convoy. 

b. esp. A party of ships of war cscorting un- 
armed vessels. 

1636 Brunt Voy. Levant (1637) 27 Rhodian Galleys .. to 
be our Convoy against Pyracy. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 4 
27 A Dutch Man of War of Forty Guns, which was Convoy 
to the said Fleet. 1855 Macauray /fist. Ang. 1V. 1 
Cloudesley Shovel and George Rooke, commanded the men 
of war which formed the convoy. 1872 Yrats Growth 
Comm. 232 A convoy now accompanied the herring fleet for 
its protection, 

+8. One who (or that which) guides; a guide, 
conductor. Odés. 

1628 Beaum. & Fi. Czstom of Country wm. v, Sir, if an 
angel were to be my convoy. He should not be more wel- 
come. 1647 Warp Sip. Cobler 39 1f God hide his path, 
Satan is at hand to turne Convoy. @1680 Butter Mem. 
(1759) II. 470 Charity is not only our Convoy to Heaven, 
hut engaged to stay with us there for ever. 1725-6 Pork 
Odyss. xv, 289 Oh be some god his convoy to our shore ! 
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+9. A thing that conducts, a conducting me- 
dium, channel, way, or path. Ods. 

1sg2z Suaxs. Kom. §& Ful, u. iv. 203 Cords made like a 
tackled staire, Which to the high top gallant of my ioy, 
Must be my conuoy. 1604 Jas. I Counterbl.(Arb.) 103 The 
Nose being the proper Organ and conuoy of the sense of 
smelling to the braines. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life & Death 
(1651) 41 The Drink, which is the Convoy of the Meat. 
1651-3 Jer, Taytor Serm. for Vear (1678) 93 The Religion 
of a Christian is immortal, and certain. .and therefore needs 
not be received by humane and weak Convoys. 

10. An appliance for conducting or guiding a 
vehicle; a clog or brake used to check the speed 


of a coal-wagon descending an incline on rails. 

1764 Loud. Mag. 144 F is a convoy. .it is by this that the 
waggon is guided when it comes down what the waggon-men 
callruns. 1825 TREocoLo Nailroads 106 The waggons are 
regulated by friction on the surfaces of the wheels, which is 
produced by the attendant pressing on the end of a bent 
wooden lever called a convoy, which has its centre of motion 
fixed to the side of the waggon. 1862 SmiLes Exgincers 
III. 11 The waggoner standing behind to check the speed 
by means of a convoy or wooden brake bearing upon the 
rims of the wheels. 

IV. A company or individual convoyed. 

ll. A company under escort. 

a. A train of carriages or beasts carrying pro- 
visions Or ammunition to a town or army, under 
the protection of an escort; a supply of ammuni- 
tion or provisions under escort. 

1577 HoinsHED Scot. Chron. 4791 The same army vnder 
the conduct of the sayde Erle passing forth with a conuoy 
of vittles unto Hadington. 1675 Loud. Gaz. No. 1482/3 A 
great Convoy is lately arrived at Audenard, with vast quan- 
tities of all sorts of Military Provision, and a Train of 
Artillery. 1691 HartcuiFre l/7rfues 7 To cut off all unneces- 
sary Convoys of Meats and Drinks, and the Seige cannot 
last long. 1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4714/1 A great Convoy of 
Bread..came yesterday tothe Camp. 1827 O. W. Roserts 
Adz, Cent. Amer. 289 They often met convoys of mules 
laden with merchandise. 1839 THirtwatt Greece 11. 341 
The cavalry .. surprised a convoy of provisions with 500 
beasts of burden. 1859 Sites Self-Help xiii. (1860) 351 
Never ceasing his charge .. until he had seen the precious 
convoy safe on the road to Allahabad. 

b. A fleet or number of merchant ships under 
the protection of ships of war, or powerful enough 
to defend themselves. 

1605 CampEN Kem., Epitaphes 38 The sinking of the great 
galiasse, the taking of their Conuole, which in the East 
partes is called a Caruana. 1743 BuLkeLEY & Cummins 
Voy, S. Seas 2 Join’d Company with us his Majesty’s Ships 
..With a large convoy of Merchant-Ships. 1769 FaLtconer 
Dict. Marine (1789), Convoy, a fleet of merchant-ships bound 
on a voyage to some particular part. 1793 NeELson in 
Nicolas Disf. (ed. 2) I. 314 A Convoy was expected from 
Tunis of twenty-five Sail, with two Sail of the Line, three 
Frigates and two Corvettes. 1839-40 W. IrvinG lVolfert’s 
R. (1855) 111, I once fell in with a convoy of merchant ships, 
bound for the West Indies. 

+¢. A company marching together for com- 
panionship and mutual protection, a caravan. Ods. 

1625-6 Purcuas Pilgrims 1. 1369 Through these..Coun- 
tries there is no passage, but with the Caravans or Convoyes. 


d. A consignment of stores under escort ; a con- 


ducted party. 

1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 1.31 To this rendezvous 
the company sends annually a convoy of supplies from its 
establishment on the Atlantic frontier. /ééd. II. 27 A party 
of trappers. .on a journey with a convoy of goods or peltries. 
1864 LoweLL Fireside Trav. 152 M. had brought back his 
convoy without even seeing a moose. 

V. attrib, and Coméb., as convoy-boxd, -duty, 
-ship; + convoy-carriage, a tender. 

1695 Drypen Poetry & Paint. Wks. 1808 XVII. 296 As 
convoy-ships..accompany their merchants. 1803 Pitr in 
G. Rose’s Diaries (1860) 11. 8 The repeal of the Convoy 
Duty. 1817 W. Se_wyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 11.892 The 
convoy bond mentioning the port of destination. 1825 
Woop Rail-roads 150 The water and coals required for the 
regular wants of the engine are carried in the convoy car- 
riage X, attached to the engine. 

+ Convoy'ance. Oés. [f. Convoy v. + -AncE.] 

1. Artful management ; cunning device; = Con- 
VEYANCE II. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne ui. v. (1632) 499 Their wiles, 
sleights, close convoyances. 2637 GiLtLespieE Fug. Pop. 
Cerent. Ep. Bivb, The cunning convoyance of that old 
Serpent. 1643 R. Baiwuie Lett. & Fruds.(1841) 11. 108 It was 
the canny convoyance of those who guides most matters 
to their own interest. 

2. = CONVEYANCE, 

1637 Gittesrir Fug. Pop. Cerem.mi.iv. 53 The adoration 
.-must first be carried to the Signe as a meanes of con- 
voyance vnto Christ. 

3. The channel by which anything is conveyed. 

1603 Danie Commend. Versesin Florio's Montaigne, Asa 
guest in gratefulnesse..{he] Might spare to tax th’ unapt 
convoyances. 

Convoy’er. In5-6Sc.-ar. [f. Convoy v.+ 
-ER1, -arn2.] One that convoys, a conductor: a. 
a guide ; +b. a manager; ¢. a convoy-ship. 

1470 Henry IV adlace vi. 1253 Conuoyar offt scho was 
to gud Wallace. 1513 Doucias ne/s vii. vi. 87 Bellona. . 
sall stand by, To be convoyar of the mariage. 1666 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 72/3 Four Fireships..formerly Convoyers to the 
Herring Busses. : 

+ Convu'lnerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. convulneradre, f. con- intensive + vztdner- 
aye to wound.J ¢vans. To wound all round, or 


severely. 


CONVULSION. 


1609 J. Davies Holy Roode 13 (D.) As thornes did His 
head convulnerate, So rods all round Him did excoriate. 


Convulsant (kfnvz'lsint), a. and sé. [a. F. 

convulsant, pr. pple. of convulser to CONVULSE. | 
A. adj. Producing conyulsions. B. 5d. A drug 
that produces convulsions. 

1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 234 Porphyroxia .. the 
most powerful of all the convulsant opium alkaloids. /éid. 
232 Claude Bernard ranks narcotina above morphia..as a 
convulsant in the lower animals. 

Convulse (kgnvu'ls), v. [f. L. convuls- ppl. 
stem of convellére to pull violently hither and 
thither, to wrest, wrench, shatter, etc., f. cov- to- 
gether + vellére to pluck, pull, tear.] 

1. trans. To shake violently ; to agitate or disturb 
physically (as in an earthquake), politically, or 
socially. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. ALed.1. § 38 To dote on life, or 
be convulst and tremble at the name of death. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 652 The late war, by which North Carolina 
was greatly convulsed, 1815 SHELLEY A astor 349 The burst- 
ing mass That fell, convulsing ocean. 1830 D’IsraEu 
Chas. 1, I11. i. 6 A revolution. .was to convulse England for 
many years. 1866 Dickens Kepr. Pieces 131 Our watering 
place has been convulsed by the agitation, Gas or No Gas. 
1875 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11. 1. xxviii. 94 The piain of Bo- 
gota .. was convulsed by an earthquake. 

2. Path. To affect with a succession of violent 
involuntary contractions of the muscles, so as to 
produce agitation of the limbs or whole body ; to 


_ throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in passzve. ) 


1681 HaLttyweLt Melampr. 78 (T.) A young man, who 
was strangely convulsed in his body, having sometimes one 
member and sometimes another, violently agitated. 1695 
tr. Colbatch's Lt. Chirurg. Put out 53 Which did not fail 
.. in convulsing the Patient. 1804 Aled. Frnl. X11. 273 
The left side of the body was more convulsed than the 
right. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Convulsed, affected with a 
Convulsion. 

+ b. To affect with involuntary contraction or 
stiffening ; to ‘draw up’. Cf. CONVULSION 2 a. 

1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 82 The parts..are, by and by, 
convulsed and shortly relaxed. 

ce. To throw into a violent fit of laughter. 
(Associated with 1 and 2.) 

1751 JoHNSON Rambler No. 176 P1 Convulsing them with 
irresistible laughter. 1789 Wotcotr(P. Pindar) £p. falling 
Afinis. Wks. 1812 II. 124 A thought that now convulseth us 
with laughter. 1871 Mortry Voltaire (1886) 112 Explana- 
tory comments, after the showman’s manner, in which he 
would convulse his friends at the expense of his enemies. 
1887 Jessope 4 rcacdy vii. 213 He kept us all convulsed with 
laughter for miles. 

3. intr, To become convulsed ; es. to be affected 


with convulsion, go into convulsions, be convulsed. 

1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 11. 76 The Child cried a 
little, did not faint, nor convulse. 1814 Byron Corsair 1. x, 
Feelings .. That rise—convulse—contend—that freeze or 
glow, Flush in the cheek or damp upon the brow. 1888 B. 
WauGcu in Datly News 7 June 5/2 He. . fell down. .shivered 
a little, and convulsed at the mouth. 


+ Convulse, ff/. a. Obs. [ad. L. conviels-us, 
pa. pple. of convellére: see prec.] Convulsed. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. 1. 110 They that are con- 
vulse by wounds, are puft up. 

Convulse, 54. rave. [f. the vb., or after a L. 
type *convilsus (uw stem).] = CONVULSION. 

1820 Keats Hyferion i. 129 Liker still to one who should 
take leave Of pale immortal death, and..with fierce con- 
vulse Die into life. @x845 Hoop Yack Hall xxxiv, Nor 
vultures sniff’d so far away A last convulse. 

Convulsed (kgnva ist), pf/. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ED1; or perh. f. L. convuls-its + -ED1, before the 
vb. was in use.] Affected with convulsion ; 
violently agitated or disturbed. 

1632 tr. Bruefs Praxis M, 228 Good for the conuulsed 
parts. 1796 WiLkeEs Corr, (1805) 1V. 21: In the present con- 
vulsed situation of Europe. 1885 F. D. Storey in 4 élaxtic 
Monthly Apr. 475/1 Convulsed torrents of matter in igneous 
fusion. .rolling in all directions. 

Convulsible (kgnva'lsib’l), a. rare. [f. Con- 
VULSE v. or L. convetls-us+-1BLE.] Capable of 
being convulsed or violently agitated. 

1841-4 Emerson Ess., Circles Wks. (Bohn) 1. 134 The 
great man is not convulsible or tormentable. 

+Convulsi'fic, a. Ods. rave—'. [f. L. conviels- 
um convulsed + -fic-zs making: see -FIc.] Pro- 
ducing convulsion. 

3634 T. Jounson Parey’s Chirurg. 1x. x1. (1678) 222 The 
conceived convulsifick cause. 

Convuw'lsing, ///. a. That convulses. Hence 
Convu'lsingly adv. 

1829 Fonstanque Eng. under 7 Admin. (1837) I. 306 Con- 
vulsingly ridiculous in awkwardness. 1844 Dickens J/art. 
Chuz. ix, Gander, in a convulsing speech, gives them the 
health of Bailey junior. ; 

Convulsion (kgnvz'lfen). [ad. L. conveelszon- 
em, n. of action f. convellére (sce CONVULSE), Or 
perh. immed. a. F. convulsion (Amyot, 16th c.). 
The medical sense was already used in L. by Pliny 
and the medical writers.J__ . 

+1. The action of wrenching, or condition of 
being wrenched. Ods. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 297 ‘The poore 
fellow so tyrannously handled [on the rack], would rather in 


that extremitie of conuulsion confesse hee crucified lesus 
Christ. 1615 Crooxe Body of Man 68 The crisping of the 


CONVULSIONAL. 


haire is as it were a kinde of convulsion. 1671 Mutton 
Samson 1649 Those two massy pillars With horrible con- 
vulsion to and fro He tugged, Ne shook. 1825 SouTiEY 

VT. Paraguay 1.37 ‘The lofty Tree .. Uptorn with horrible 
convulsion dread. 

tb. fig. A ‘wrench’. Ods. 

1685 Evetyn Ars. Godolphin go ‘Vhe convulsion was soe 
sensible to them both that she was forced to give way to her 
importunitics. 1688 Suapweit Sgr. Adsatia vy. til. Wks. 
(1720) 102 It is with some convulsions I am torn from you. 

. Lath, +a. An involuntary contraetion, stiffen- 
ing, or ‘drawing up’ of a muscle, limb, etc. ; 
cramp ; tetanus. O/s. 

1585 H. Liovn reas. ffeadth Y viij, A convulsyon after 
the drynking of hellebore is deadly. 1610 Suaks. Fem. tv. 1. 
260 Goe, charge my Goblins that they grinde their ioynts 
With dry Convultions, shorten vp their sinewes With aged 
Crainps. 3655 Cucrerrer Aivertus 1. v. 24 Spasmus, Crainp, 
or Convulsion, ts an involuntary and continued retraction of 
the Nerves and Muscles. 1729 ARsuTuNoTin Szs/ft's Lett, 
(1766) 11, 101, [ am now so bad of a constant convulsion in 
my heart. 1760-72 tr. Juan & C'lloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 11. vit, 
vil. go The common or partial, and the malignant or arched 
convulsions. .those..attacked by the latter sink under it in 
two or three days. : 

b. In modern use (ustially #7): An affection 
marked by involuntary coatractions or spasms of 
the muscles, alternating with relaxation, and pro- 
ducing violent irregular motion and agitation of a 
limb or of the whole body. 

1650 Butwer Axthropomet. 141 Who..fell straight way 
into a Convulsion and Epileptical fits. 1670 Macnarp Cou. 
Clerey 46 \t shall not .. put you into a fit of a convulsion. 
1747 Westey Prim. Physic (1762) 36 One every hour till 
the Convulsions cease. 1803 Med. Frn/, 1X. 532 Convul- 
sion, as an idiopathic disease, has been considered as one 
of the most frequent to which children are subject. 186 
Fro. Nicutincate Nursing 89, I knew a mother whose 
baby was in great danger one day from convulsions. 

ec. ¢ransf. Violent agitation of the animal frame. 

1802 Mar. Evcewortu S/oral 7, (1816) 1. iti. 16 A twitch- 
ing motion in one of it’s hind legs. .the convulsion of death. 
1826 Disraeti Iv, Grey w. iv. 153 Her voice was choked 
with the convulsions of her passion. 1857 S. Osporn Que- 
dah v, 63 The water .. muddy, rendered more so by the 
splashings and convulsions of the animal. 

d. esp. (f/.) A violent fit of laughter. 

1735 Pore Ep. Arbuthnot 87 Pit, Box, and gall’ry in con- 
vulsions hurl'd. 1822 Scorr /'trate iv, This. .set every one 
present into convulsions of laughter. 1854 Emerson Lef?t. 
&y Soc, Aims, Resources Wks. (Bohn) II]. 201 When the 
orator shakes him into convulsions of laughter. 

3. Violent social or political agitation. 

1643 Prynne Rome's Idaster-7. (ed. 2) 20 Councells..most 
meet for the convulsion of the Ecclesiastick, and politick 
estate of both Kingdoms. 1691 Luttrece Bricf Rel. (1857) 
11. 310 Great convulsions were feared in that state. 1769 
Junius Lett. xi. 47 Wide is the distance between a riot of 
the populace and a convulsion of the whole kingdoin. 1848 
Macautay fist. Eng. V1. 189 The Exclusion Bill had 
thrown the nation into convulsions. 1886 Mortey France 
1824 C. Crit. Misc, 111, 288 If the convulsions of 1789-1794 
were due to the revolutionary doctrine. 

4. Violent physical disturbance; ¢s/. said of an 
earthquake or similar phenomenon. 

1703 MAUNDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 79 As if the Earth 
had here suffer'd some great convulsion. 1794 SULLIVAN 
View Nat. 11, Earthquakes, volcanos, and convulsions. 
1849 Mus. SomerviLLe Couner, Phys. Sc. xxxviil. 456 The 
geological convulsions of our planet. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 
187 If a single convulsion of this kind can thus raise such 
an amount of solid land. 

5. Comb., as convulsion fit. 

1657 S. W. Schism: Dispach't 118 S. Peter’s Authority... 
begins suddenly to feel the cramp and conuulsion-fits. 
1748 Harttey Odserv. Alan 1. ii.174 The Convulsion-Fits 
which happet to young children. 1890 Spectator 7 June, 
‘The convulsion fits and triumphs of selfish self-will. 

Convu'lsional, a. rare. [f. pree.+-au.] OF 
pertaining to, or of the nature of convulsion. 

a 1834 Lams in Life & Lett. xiv. 133, 1 acknowledge life 
at all, only by an occasional convulsional cough. 

Convulsionary (kénvo'lfenari), a. and sh. 
[f. CONVULSION +-ArY: cf. F. convulsionnaire.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to, of the nature of, affected 
with, or marked by, convulsion //¢. and fiz.). 

1798 W. Taytor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 515 The Abbé 
Winckelmann .. has formed a school of declamatory con- 
noisseurs, who ape his convulsionary extasies. 1815 Scotr 
Guy Af. liv, After one or two desperate and almost con- 
vulsionary struggles. 1861 Craix //ist. Eng. Lit. 1.140 
This .. gives it also much more ofa sudden and convulsion- 
ary character, 1873 LowrtL Asong wy Bks, Ser. 1. 210 
Whatever was convulsionary and destructive in politics. 

b. Pertaining to the Convulsionaries: see L. 

1814 tr. boltatre's Candid 1. xxi. 107, I have been ac- 
quainted with the scribbling mob, the caballing mob, and 
the convulsionary mob. 1859 Ad/ }. Round No. 28. 32 he 
Revivals in Ireland seem to be nowise different to the Con- 
vulsionary movement. 1874 J. H. Brent Dect, Sects s. v., 
The hold which the Convulsionary delusion had on the 
popuiar mind was considerable. 

B. sé. One of a nuinber of fanaties in France 
in the 18th century, who fell into convulsions and 
extravaganees, supposed to be aceompanied by 
miraculous cures, at the tomb of a Jansenist named 
Frangois de Paris, in the cemetery of St.-Médard 
near Paris. (Also in Fr. form convulsionnatre.) 

1741 tr. D*A rgen's Chincse Lett. x. 59 The Convulsionaries 
have Fits of Madness; some leap and dance, without Rule 
and Cadence; others throw themselves flat along, and 
tumble upon the Floor. 1859 4// Vcar Round No. 28. 31 
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The Convulsionnaires, who. . flung themselves into cataleptic 
fits before the tomb of the Archdeacon Paris, 1877 Mokiry 
Crit. Alisc. Ser. uu. 86 ‘The paroxysms of Jansenist convul- 
sionaries, or the hysterics of Methodist negroes. 

Convu'lsionism. [f. as next + -18M.] 

l. The practice of the Convulsionaries of the 
18th century: see prec. 

1870 /udlic Opiuton 16 July, Convulsionism.—The scenes 
in the St. Médard churchyard remind cone of certain epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages. ; “i 

2. The doetrine of geological convulsionists ; 
eatastrophism. 

Convulsionist (kfnvz lfonist). 
SION + -IST.] 

l. = ConvuLsionary 2B; also used of other reli- 
gious enthusiasts. 

1865 Barinc-Gouin IVerewolves iv. 40 As insensible to pain 
as the Jansenist convulsionists of S. Medard. 1879 Mrs. O1.1- 
ruant Reign Geo. //, 11. 59 Wesley and his brethren threw 
themselves on their knees round the Convulsionist. . 

2. Geol. One who holds that the great geological 
changes were produced by violent convulsions or 
upheavals ; = CATASTROPHIST. 

1880 A. R. Waxtace /s?. Life 216 Upholding the sound- 
ness of the views of the ‘ Uniformitarians’ as opposed to the 
*Convulsionists’. 1881 Getkie in Afacu. Afag. July 229/2. 
1888 0. Ker. CLXVI.113. 

Convulsive (kpnvz'lsiv), a. (sé.),  [ad. L. type 
*convulsiv-us (prob. in med. or mod.L. of medi- 
cinc), f. convils- ppl. stem + -1vE. Cf. mod.I*. 
convulsif, -Zve (not in Cotgr. 1611).] 

1. Of the nature of convulsion ; characterized or 
accompanied by convulsion. 

1615 Crookxe Beady of Afan 250 ‘Vhere is a threefold motion 
of the wombe, one altogether naturall, another altogether 
Symptomicall and Convulsiue. 1701 Rowe Amd. Step- 
Moth, v.i, 1 cannot bear These fierce convulsive Starts. 
1813 J. ‘Tnomson Lect. /nflam. 277 Spasmodic or convul- 
sive affections, @ 1839 Prarp /'oems (1864) 11. 397 The 
hand that trembled in his grasp Was crushed by his con- 
vulsive clasp. 1864 WV. Syd. Sec. Vear- BA. for 1863, 94 On 
the ‘{herapeutical value of Cod-liver Oil in Chronic Con- 
vulsive Diseases. 

b. fig. : ef. CONVULSION 3. 

@x797 Wakes Corr. (1805) V. 187 England has continued 
.. to oppose the ambitious views of France ; except during 
two short, critical, and convulsive intervals. 1835 1.‘Taytor 
Spir. Despot. x. 421 To prevent convulsive and perilous 
reforms. 1869 PHiturs | esuv. vili. 243 Earth-movements 
of the convulsive kind we call earthquakes. 

2. Affected with convulsion (/7¢. and _fig.). 

_ 1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. vii. 249 Subterraneous Streams 
issuing from an Hiatus of a convulsive Mountain. 1725 
Pore Oryss. 1v. 952 Rolling convulsive on the floor. 1838 
Dicxens Nich. ‘Nick. xviit. 142 Suddenly becoming con- 
vulsive and making an effort to tear her front off. 

3. Productive of convulsion ; tending to convulse. 

@1700 Drypen (J.), Convulsive rage possess’d Her trem- 
bling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breast. 1776 Gipson 
Decl. 4 F. 1. xxv. 760 His whole frame was agitated with 
convulsive passion. 1844 STANLEY A rnodd (1858) 1. vi. 233 
Nothing so .. convulsive to society, as the strain to keep 
things fixed. : 

+B. st. A drug that causes ‘convulsion’ or 
contraction (see CONVULSION 2a). Obs. 

1725 Braptey Faw. Dict. V1. s.v. Tustour, You must 
neither use Convulsives nor Repercusives. 

Convulsively (kfnvo'lsivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY *.] Ina convulsive manner; spasmodically. 

1796 SovTHEY Wary, Maid of [nu 20 Her eyes from that 
object convulsively start. 1802 Jéed. Frva?. VIII. 251 The 
larynx heaved up and down convulsively. 1873 TRistRAM 
Mfoad xv. 291 You clutch convulsively at the excrescences 
of an overhanging rock. 1875 Jowett /’/atoved. 2) III. 174 
Most political changes are made blindly and convulsively. 

Convu'lsiveness. [f. as prec. +-nESs.] The 
quality or state of being convulsive. 

1899 Farrar S?¢. Pan/ (1883) 298 The extraordinary con- 
vulsiveness of his expressions. 1882 Chicago Advance 18 
May 314 With a sort of convulsiveness of anxiety. 

Convyne, obs. Sc. f. Covi. 

Conwoy, obs. Se. f. Convoy. 

Cony, coney (kdwni, koni), sb. Pl. conies 
(coneys). Forms: a. 2cunin, 3 konyng, 4-5 con- 
yng(e, 5 conninge, -ynge, konyne, 5-6cunning, 
cunyng, -ing; 8. 2 cunig, 4conig, 5 connyg; 
y. 6-7 conie, conye, connie,-ye, conny,conney, 
cunnie, cunney, 6-8 cunny, 4- cony, 6-coney. 
[The current form represents OF. cont/, connil, 
cogn. w. Pr. cont/, Sp. conejo, Pg. coclho, \t. coneglio 
:—L. cunicul-us rabbit \also burrow, underground 
passage, military mine), according to ancient 
authors a word of Spanish origin. The OF. pl. 

with / suppressed) comrz, later conis, gave an 
Ing. pl. conys, contes, and this a singular cozy, 
conte. The ME. canzin, honyne, conyng was a, OF. 
contn, connin, Anglo-lr. coming, a parallel form 
to conr/, which gave also MDu. conijn, Du. £onij2, 
and, with a for 0, LG. sanfn, whence mod.G. dim. 
kaninchen. \n Eng. the form cunyng, cunning 
eame down to the 16th e.; but from the 12th e. 
onward it varied also with cusig, conig, connye. 
The historical pronunciation is with (vy ; common 
spellings from 16th to 18th ¢. were cusic, cunney, 
cunny,and the word regularly rimed with /oney, 


[f. Coxvet- 


CONY. 


moncy, as indicated also by the spelling comcy 5 but 
during the 1gth e. the pronuneiation with long 6 


has gradually ercpt in. 

This pronuncistion is largely due to the obsolescence of 
the word in general use, while it occurred in the ible, and 
esp. in the Psalms, as the name of a foreign animal sense 3 3 
the oral tradition being broken, readers guessed at the word 
from the spelling. It iy possible, however, that the desire 
to avoid certain vulgar associations with the word in the 
cunny form, may have contributed to the preference for a 
different pronunciation in reading the Scriptures. Walker 
knew only the cawuzy pronunciation; Smart 1836) says ‘it 
is familiarly pronounced canny’, but cdny is * proper fur 
solemn reading’. ‘The obsolescence of the word is alto a 
cause of the unfixed spelling ; the ible of 1611 hus conte, 
cony, conivs, modern editions coney, conres (cf. money, 
miontes), an irregularity retained in the Revision of 188 3 

The rabhit is evidently of late introduction into Iritain 
and Northern Europe : it has no native name in Celtic or 
Teutonic, and there js no mention of it in England before 
the Norman period ; in the quotations the fur, perhaps im- 
ported, appears before the animal. ‘The Welsh cain, 
cwningen, is from ME.; the Irish cosmetn, and Guelic 
coincan, coinein from ME, or AVr } 

1. A rabbit: formerly the proper and ordinary 
name, but now superseded in general use by xadd7/, 
which was originally a name for the young only. 
b. Still retained in the Statutes, and in more or 
less familiar use with game-kcepers, poachers, 
game-dealers, and cooks: in market reports, now 
usually meaning a wild rabbit. c¢. It is also the 
name in //eraldry. @. dial. In some districts ap- 
plied to a young rabbit, but elsewhere more properly 


to an old one. 

a, B. [rz92 Britton 1. xxii. §x De veneysoun et de pessoun 
et des coniys [z.». conys, coninz, conyns].] ¢ 1302 in /’o/. 
Songs Camden! 191 We shule flo the Conyng, ant make 
roste is loyne. ¢€ 1350 Wri, Paderne 182 Y-charged wip 
conyng & hares. 1352 Minot /'ocms vil. 75 Laue we 
nowber conig ne cat. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 1y7 Connygez 
in cretoyne colourede fulle faire. c1qg0o How. Rose 7046 
With conynges, or with fyne vitaille [lr. consis dardés en 
paste). ¢1475 Ranf Cotlzear 209 Of Capounis and Cun- 
ningis they had plentie. 1587 Sc. Acts Jas. b’/, § 59 ‘The 
slayers and schutters of Hart, Hinde, Da, Rae, Haires, 
Cunninges, & vithers beasts. 1597 Mostcomrrit Cherric 
& Slae 18, 1 saw the cunning and the cat, Quhais downis 
with the dew was wat. 

. 292 [see a, Ff}. 
15750 Ffond pey neuere bert ne 
conyng], ffowen, no ro. ¢1381 
The litel conyes to her pley gunne hye. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P< R. xvi. i. (1495) 742 Conees and hares and 
other suche. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 421 Rabet, yonge conye, 
cnunicellus. 1575 Vurserv. bencrie |xiii. 178 The Conie 
beareth her Rabettes xxx dayes. 1611 Cotor., Consed- 
fcau, a young Rahbet, little young Connie. 1655 Motret 
& Benser //lealth's Lmprow. (1746 157 ‘The Romans, who 
fattened young Hares in Clappers, as we do Cunnies. 1669 
Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 173 Besides the wilde, which 
are very profitable in Warrens, tame Coneys may be kept.. 
cither in Hutches, or in Pits. 1779-81 Jounsos L. /’., Drake 
Whks.IV.432 Holes like those ofconeys. 1848 Lyrion //aradd 
xu. i, You might see .. the hares and conies stealing forth 
to sport or to feed. 1885 R. BucHANaAN Arnan Hater viii, 
Conies, like elfin things, gambolled in the grass before her. 

b. ¢1460 J. Russert BA. Nurture 447 Pe cony, ley hym 
on be bak in pe disch, if he haue grece. 1466 J/ann. & 
Housch. Exp. 435 \tem, for a shulder of motone, a brest, 
and acony, viij.d. 1598 Stow Surv. xxx. (1603! 265 A signe 
cf three Conies hanging ouer a Poulters stall. 1785 South 
Cave Inclos. Act 33 No person shall turn out or stock with 
conies or rabbits any part of the lands. 1789 Bath Fro. 
22 June, Mr. Welbore Ellis brought in a Bill for the better 
preservation of Conies. a 1839 Praep Peenes (1864 I. 133 
And filled her kitchen every day With leverets and conies. 
1867 HWigaz Observer 23 Feb., On Monday, at Southport. . 
two young men .. were charged with trespassing in search 
of coneys. 1883 Standard 28 July 6/7 Leverets 2 6d. to 
3 6c/., conies 8d. to 10d. [1890 Sadestnun tu Oxford Mark: t, 
‘Wild rabbits we call conies.‘] 

ec. 1610 Guim Heraldry 148 He beareth Argent, 
three Conies, Sable. 1641 Vorke (ion Hon. Suppl. 18, 
3 Conies currant argent. 1882 Cussans /feradiry &9 A 
Hare or Rabbit theraldically termed Coney . 

d. 1688 R. Home Armoury u. vii. 132 A conie, 1 a 
Rabett, and after an old Cony. a1goo li. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Old-Concy, after the first Year. 1876 Mid-Yor Ash. 
Gloss., Concy, usually applied to a young rabbit. 

e. (without f/., The flesh of the rabbit. 

1538 BaLe Thre Lawes 487 They wyll durty puddynges 
eate, For wante of befe and conye [vie-was. monye, 
honye, sunny]. 1586 Cocax /laven Flealth cxrxv. (1636) 
136 Conie..so plentifull a meate in this land. 


2. The skin or ftir of the rabbit. 


recorded use in Eng.) Ods. or dial. 

a1200 Moral Ode 361 Ne scal per beo fou ne greine cunig 
[e.7. cunin, konyng] ne ermine. 1413 HU// of Morys 
(Somerset Ho.), j pylche de conynge. 1514 Fitzuers. Fus?. 
Peas (1538) 122 None of the clergye .. weare any mianer 
furrs, other than the blacke cony, bogy, gray cony, etc. 
c1524 Churchw, Acc. St. Mary lili, Londen \ Nichols 
1797) 124 A rosset old gowne with old blak conney. a@ 1625 
Frercner Noble Gent. y.i, A quiver of your grace’s linde 
with Cunney. c1640 J. Smytn Lives Berke.cys 183 1 305 
All of them of cloth, and furred with Coney. 1877 Ptacock 
WN. WW. Line. Gloss., Conies, rabbit-skins. 

3. In O.F. used to translate Hebrew jee shaphan, 
a small pachyderm //prax Syriacus), living in 
caves and clefts of the roeks in Palestine. 

14.. Wrette Lev, xi. 5 (MS. N. 1420 A cirogrille, ether 
a conyng[v.r.oracony]. 1§35 Covervate /’s ciii. [civ.] 18 
The hilles are a refuge for the wylde goates, and so are the 
stony rockes for y* conyes. 1568 Tiste tPishopy) /*rov. 
xxx 26 The conies are but a feeble fclke, yet make t veir 


¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. Wace | Rolls 
hynde..Ne hare, cony [z.”. 
Circa Part. Foules 193 


The earliest 


CONY. 


boroughes among the rocks. 1611 — Deut. xiv.7 The camel, 
and the hare, and tbe cony [zzod. edd. coney]. 1863 Kinxcs- 
Ley Water-baé,. ii. (1886) 81 The beast .. is first cousin to 
the little bairy coney of Scripture. 1873 Dawson Zarth & 
Man 248 The Modern Damans or Conies. 1885 Biste 
(Revised) Lev. xi. 7 The Coney [#tavg. The Hyrax Syriacus 
or rock-badger.] 

4. Applied also locally to the Cape Hyrax cr 
Das (Hyrax Cafensis), and to the Pika or Calling 
Hare (Lagomys princeps’ of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; also with qualifications to other small 


quadrupeds. 

1555 EpvEN Decades 134 In the citie of Dominica .. connies 
(whiche they caule ’/zas beynge no bygger thenmyse). /ézd. 
135 This messenger deuoured three of the counnies. 1710 
Brit, Apollo Il. No. 70. 2/1 A Guinea Pig ..in Johnston’s 
Natural History goes by the Name ofa Spanish Coney. 1796 
STEDMAN Surinam II. xxii. 153 The long-nosed Cavy .. or 
Indian Coney. In Surinam..there is still anotber species 
of the Agouti, called tbe Indian Rat-Coney, on account of 
its having a long tail. 1834 Princte 4/7. Sé. vi. 204 Rocky 
ravines inhabited by..tbe das or coney. 1865 LivincstoxE 
Zambest vii. 162 Afterwards brought us..a roasted coney. 
1891 Daily News 9 Nov. 5/5 Among the novelties lately 
added to the collection of living animals in the Regent's 
Park is a coney or hyrax belonging to a different species. 

+5. A tern of endearment fora woman. Oés. 

a3s28 Sxetton El. Rusmyng 225 He calleth me his 
whytyng, His nobbes andhisconny. 4@ 1553 Upatt Xoy'ster 
D,(Arb.)27 Ah sweete lambe and coney. 1562 J. Hrywoop 
Prov. & Epier. (1867) 181 Tane thou sellest sweete conies in 
this pultry shoppe : But none so sweete as thy selfe, sweete 
conye moppe. 1613 Beaun. & FL. Ant. Burn, Pestle Induct., 
Wife... Husband, Husband. Czt, What sayst thou Conie? 

b. Also indecently. 

1591 Troub. Raigne K. Fohn (1611) 52 Now for your ran- 
some my cloyster-bred conney. 1622 Massincer Virg. 
Mart. 1. i, A pox on your Christian cockatrices! They 
cry, like poulterers’ wives, ‘No money, no coney’. 1631 
DekKER A/atch me 1. Wks. 1873 IV. 137. 1719 D’UrRFEY 
Pills V1. 198. 

+6. A dupe, a gull; the victim of the ‘cony- 
catcher’. Ods, 

1592 GREENE Art Conny-Catch. 13 In Coni-catching law 
He that is coosned [is called] the Connie. rg92 — Def. 
Conny-Catch. (1859) 18 An old Cony catcher..that could 
lurtch a poor Conny of so many thousands at one time. 
a 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cony,a silly Fellow. 1730-6 
BAILEY ifolio)s.v. Cozy, Tom-Cony (with the Vulgar), a very 
silly fellow. 

Jes Za 


7. a. Some kind of shell-fish; ?a cone. 
name for the Nigger-fish (Zpinephelus punctatus) 
of the West Indies. 


1782 P. H. Bruce Afem. xu. 424 Their shell-fish are 
conques, perriwinkles, coneys, etc. 

8. attrib. and Comdb., as cony-coop, -fur, -kind, 
-skin, -stealer, -white; + cony-cheaping, a rabbit- 
market; tcony-clapper (see CLAPPER 56.7) ; 
+cony-close, a cony-warren; + cony-dog (s/ang), 
a person who assists in ‘ cony-catching’; + cony- 
gat, a rabbit burrow; +cony-ground, a cony- 
warren ; + cony-man, ? a rabbit-catcher; + cony- 
pear ‘see quot.); +cony-vaulted a., having a 
winding cavity, like a cony-burrow ; ¢ cony-yard 
= CONY-GARTH, 

1421 in Lrber Cust, (Rolls) 344 De Paternosterlane usque 
*Conichepynge [in the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s]. 1530 
PatsGr.208/1 Cony hole or *clapar,aisniere. 15727. Witson 
Usury, Tbe poore gentleman is caught in the cony clapper. 
1449 Paston Lett. No. 58. 1.71 Yt happyd hym.. in the 
*Konyneclosse. a 1643 W. Cartwricut Lady Errant v. ii, 
We must carry .. Bird cages..And *Cony-coopes. a@1700 
B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Tumbler..a *Coney Dog. 1708 
J. CuamBertayne St. Gt. Brit. 1.1. iv. (1743) 32 England 
produceth..wax, tallow, *coney-furs, etc. 1591 PEELE S/. 
Q. Eliz., Gardener's Sp., This weasel-monger, who is no 
better than a cat in a house. or a ferret ina *cony-gat. 1617 
Minsueu Duct., Conte-catcher .. taken from those that vse 
to robbe Warrens and *Conie grounds, 1878 BrownixG 
Poets Crotstc 42 Classed Once more among the *cony-kind. 
1590 Parish Reg. H. Trin., Hutl, John Blagbrowgh, *Con- 
neyman, 1616 Sure. & Markn. Country Farme 417 
Tender or delicate pear, sucb as the little *Conie peare. 
1664 Perys Diary (1879) III. 61, I find that a *coney skin 
in my breeches preserves me perfectly from galling. 1677 
Prot Oxfordsh. 209 Vhe very *Cony-stealers that were 
abroad that night. .for hast..left their Ferret in the Cony- 
boroughs behind them. 1575 BanistER Chyrurg. mi. (1585) 
493 Deepe *cunniuaulted, or cavernous ulcers. .make inany 
turnings and fouldinges, out of sight. 1599 MassinGer, etc. 
Old Law iu. ii, Oh! this’same *coney-white takes an ex- 
cellent black. 1647 Hawarp Crown Kev. 41 For keeping 
the *Cony-Yard, Fee: 18¢. 55. od. 

+Cony, coney, v. Obs. rare. [f. the sb.] 
zutr. To act the rabbit. 

1611 Fiorio, Coniglteggiare, to cunnie, to play the cunnie, 
to bee fearefull and lurke in holes. 

Conyack, obs. f. CoGnac. 

Cony-burrow. 0s. or arch. Also -borough, 
-berry, -bury. [See Burrow sé.! and Berry 54,3] 
A rabbit-burrow. 

[1486 Bk, St. Adbans F vi, A Berry of Conyis.] 

1580 SIDNEY Arcadia ui. (1590) 277 Swearing .. that .. he 
would fetch him out of his cunny-berry. ?¢1600 Désir. 
Emperor uu. i. in Bullen O. 72. 111. 208 A crannye as bygg 
as a.conye borrowe. 1605 VeRSTEGAN Dec. /uted?, vii. (R.), 
Calling ..the places made for conies to hide and shroud 
themselves in cony-veries, or cony-buries, and in other parts 
of England cony-durrowes. 1649 ButHe Lug. [nproz. 
Lonpr. xvi. (1653) 110 About the heads of Conney-Berties. 
¢ 1670 Hones Dial, Com. Laws (1840) 158 The place [Old 
Sarum) looketh so like a long cony-borough. 


956 


b. ¢ransf. 

a 1652 Brome City Wit v. Wks. 1873 I. 371 Can he not .. 
read Cupids Conybery, the Park of Pleasure, Christian 
Love-Letters, or some other Pamphlet? 1691 Woop A zh. 
O.xon., P. Martyr, Vhe R. Catholicks .. usually stiled 
them Concubines, and the Lodgings that entertained them 
and their children Stews and cony-buries. 

+ Cony-catch, v. Ods. For forms see Cony. 
[A back-formation from Cony-caTcHER.] 

trans. To cheat, trick, dupe, gull. (See next.) 

tgg9z GREENE Def. Conny-Catch. (1859) 29 The Alewife 
unles she .. Connycatch her guestes with stone Pottes and 
petty cannes can hardly paye her Brewer. 1596 SHAKs. 
Tam. Shr. v. i. 102 Take heede signior Baptista, least you 
be coni-catcbt in this businesse. 1660 HickERINGILL Yamaica 
(1661)89 There is nodoubt but you are Conny-catch’t. 

b. aésol. 

1598 SHAKs. A/ervy IV.1. ili. 36 There is no remedy: I must 
coni-catch, I must shift. c1600 Day Begg. Bedell Gr. iv. i, 
I'll teach thee to cony-catch too when I come into Norfolk. 

+Cony-catcher. Qés. For forms see Cony. 
[f£ Cony + CaTcHER. ] 

1. One who catches rabbits. 

1617 in Mixsneu Dector. 

2. One who catches ‘conics’ or dupes; a cheat, 
sharper, swindler. (A term made famous by 
Greene in 1591, and in great vogue for 60 years 
after.) 

1sgt Greene (//t/e) A Notable Discovery of Coosnage. 
Now daily practised by sundry lewd persons, called Connie- 
catcbers, and Crosse-biters. -—— Art Conny-Catch. (1592) 1 
The coni-catchers apparelled like honest ciuel Gentlemen.. 
attend onely to spie out a pray. 1602 RowLaNnps Greeve’s 
Ghost 3 The name of Conicatchers is so odious, that now a 
dayes it is had vp, and vsed for an opprobrious name for 
euerie one that sheweth the least occasion of deceit. 1621 
Burton Avat. Aled. u. iii, vii. (1651) 361 No sharkers, no 
cunnicatchers, no prolers. 1657 S. Purcuas Pol. Flying- 
Jus. 329 In this order are Cunnycatchers, who like the 
Devill are .. still goeing up and downe seeking whom they 
may devoure. [1822 Scott Nigeé xxiii, ‘Marry, thou hast 
me on the hip there, thou old miserly cony-catcher !”] 

Jig. 1607 WatkincTON Off. Glass 15 Whereof tbat old- 
english prophet of famous memory (whome one fondly 
tearm’d Albion’s ballade maker, the Cunnicatcher of time) 
..G, Chaucer took notice. 

+ Cony-catching, v4/. sb. Obs. [f. Cony + 
CatcHinc.] Cheating, duping, knavery. 

1591 GREENE (Z7¢/e) The Second and last part of Conny- 
Catching. 1596 SHaks. Taw. Shr. iv. i. 45 Come, you are 
so full of conicatching. 1621 Burton Anat. Med. u. ii.1v, 
Subtlety, cunnycatcbing, knavery. carries all away. ¢ 1650 
Bratuwait Barnabees Frul. iii, Cheats who liv’d by coni- 
catching. 1703 E. Warp London Spy x1. 260 (Farmer) 
Being alinost Drunk, their Brains ran on Coney-catching. 

+Cony-catching, ///. a. Obs. That cheats 
or tricks; gulling, swindling. 

1592 Nobody § Someb, (1878) 338 These Cunnicatching 
knaves would have made lesse than Nobody of him. 1598 
Suaxs. Aerry H7.1. i. 128 Your cony-catching Rascalls, 
Bardolf, Nym, and Pistoll. 1620 MEtton Astrolog.21 The 
most. .Conycatching Art of Astrologie. 1688 R. L’Fstrance 
Brief Hist. Times 1. 115 A Brace of Cony-Catching Im- 
postors. . 

Conydria, conydrine, var. CoNHYDRIA, -INE. 

Con3e, conze, var. of CunYE, Sc. Oés. coin. 

Cony earth, early form of Cony-Garru, q.v. 

Co‘ny-fish. A name for the Burbot. 

1721 R. Braptey Jiks. Vat. 65 They frequently take at 
the Buoy of tbe Nore, about Christmas, a Fish which they 
call a Coney-Fish, somewhat like an Eel. 1880-4 F. Day 
Fishes Gt. Britain 1. 309 Concy-fish appears to be derived 
from its habit of lurking in holes of river banks, as a coney, 
or rabbit, does on land. 

Cony-garth. Forms: 5 connynge erthe, 
conyngherth, conyngerthe, ‘Sc. cunnyngarth, 
6 cony earth, 6-9 coney (conie, etc.) -garth. 
[A corruption of ME. conyng-erthe, contg-erthe 
“cony earth’, in which the final ¢ has been trans- 
ferred to the second element, which has thus come 
to be identified with Gartu ‘yard, cnclosure’.] 
A rabbit-warren. 

¢1430 Lypc. in Pol. Rel. & L. Poents (1866) 26 With hem 
that fyrrettyth, robbe conyngherthys [z.7. conyngerys]. 
1440 Promp. Parv., 90 Connyngere, or connynge erthe, 
cuntcularium, 1493 in Privy Purse Exp. Hen. VII ibid. 
go For making of the conyngerthe pale. 1494 Sc. Acts 
Yas. 171 (1814) 107 (Jam.) That na man..tak cunnyngis out 
of wtheris cunnyngarthis. 1530 PatsGR. 208/1 Cony garthe, 
gareninte, 1§52 Hutoet, Conigare, or cony eartb. 1610 
Hottanpo Camden's Brit. 1.352 The North downs towards 
the Tamis for the Conny-garthe. 1886 J. K. Jouxstone /sle 
of A xholme 31 The Coney Garth at Haxey, and Koning’s 
Garth at Wroot. 1890 E. Pracock (in letter), There is a field 
in this parish [ Bottesford] called the Coney Garth. 

+ Conyger,conynger. O/s. Forms: a. 4- 
5 conynger, 5-6 connynger(e, Sc. cunning- 

aire, cuninghare, kunynsare, 6 counnyngar, 

conigare, conyger, 7 conieger, 7-9 Sc. (//2st.) 

cuningar; #6. 6 conyngry, conyngarye, 6-7 

coney-, conni(e-, conny-gree, coni-, connie- 

grea, (6 cunnie-greene), 7 conigrie, conni., 
conie-grey ; y. 6 cunnerye, conyrie, 7 conery. 

[ME. conynger(e, 15th c. Sc. £untnjare, a. OF. 

co(n niniere, -yere, a parallel form of conzlere, 

connillivre (= It. conighera ‘a cunnie-grea, a 

warren’, Florio):—L. type cunicularta : cf. cunicu- 
{ darts adj., neut. pl.-drza, pertaining to the rabbit ; 


CONY-WARREN. 


also cenicularius a (military) miner, f. cunzculus 
a rabbit, (-25, -z) a burrow, a military mine, 
underground passage: see Cony. The animal 
being in OF. both covz7 and covziz, its warren was 
coniliere and coniniére; the latter alone passed 
into Eng., where conin, coniniére became conyng, 
conyngere and contig, conyger, with variants in 
-aire, -are, -ar, etc. The 8 forms are more 
obscure, but appear to start from cony22g-ry'e, -arye, 
conig-7te, where the suffix (-arta, -zéve) takes the 
form -ary’, -ery, -ry, as in zookery, Jewry; but in 
the 16th c., when cozyzg, conjg were obs., and 
only coy, coney remained as the primary word, 
the derivative was analysed as cony-gry, and the 
second element variously transformed by popular 
etymology into -grce, -grey, and even -greave, 
-grave, -green, with obvious striving after a mean- 
ing. Only rarely was the true composition asserted, 
as in the cony-rte, cunne-rye of Levins. Many 
forms of the word surviye as local farm- or field- 
names, e.g. Coney Grees (Greaves, Graves, Conery, 

Hence also Welsh czuning-gaer (Pughe), adapted in form 
to caer castle.) 

A rabbit-warren. 

a, 1292 Britton 111, vii. § 5 Fraunchises, marchez, garren- 
nes, conigers. /ézd.1. xxii. (MS. C’, De pessoun e des coniers 
[v.x. coningers]. 1389 Act 13 Rich. //, c. 13 § 1 Vont chace- 
antz es parkes, garennes & conyngers. 1424 Sc. Acts Fas. /, 
c. 33 The .. destroyers of Cunningaires [v.7. cuningharis] 
and Dowcattes. ¢1430 Lypc. Alix. Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 
With them that ferett robbe conyngerys. 1474 Aextad Bk. 
of Cupar Abbey, Warrandar of Kunynzare. 1519 Horman 
Vulgaria, Warens & conygers & parkis palydde. 1552 
Hvtoet, Conigare, or cony earth, or clapper for conies, 
viuariun, 1617 MinsHev Ductor, Conieger, Conie-grey, 
or Warren for Conies. 1693 J. Wattace Orkuey 13 There 
are rich cuningars almost in every Isle, well stored with 
Rabbets. 1701 Branp Orkney 37 (Jam.) The whole isle is 
but as one rich cuningar [/S. cunnyngarth] or cony-warren. 
[1884 C. Rocers Soc. Life Scot. 11. xii. 271 Denizens of the 
Cunningar or rabbit-warren.] 

B. c1gz1 in Archexol. XXV. 313(D.) A conyngry called 
Milborowe heth granted by the King to John Honteley. 
1544 1} 72 of T. Kempe (Somerset Ho.), The litle conyngarye 
with all the profecte of tbe Coonnyes in the great. 1575 
Turperv. Venerte 184 Warreynes and Connigrees..full of 
little rabbets. 31598 Frorio, Contgdiera, a conigrea [1611 
connie-grea] or waren for conies. 1611 CotGR., Conniniere, 
aconnigrey, or warren of connie. 1634 BRERETON 77rav. 
(1844) 55 Here they have a spacious coney-gree. 

ry. 1570 Levins JWanip. 104 A cunnerye, leforartzum. 
Léid. 107 Conyrie. 1637 J. Harrison Surv. Sheffield in 
She. Gloss., A close ofan called the Conery. 

b. transf. 

1948 Tuomas /tal. Gram., Horti di Venere, the womans 
secrete connyngers. ; 

+ Conygrate, corruption of Cony-GarTH. Oés. 

c1580 Wills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 147 note, To Leonarde 
Trollope..the cony grate there, paying yerely therefore to 
my heires xxx couple of conyes, : 

+Cony-gree, -grey. Os. Later spellings 
of conigrie, conynerye: see CONYGER. 

+ Cony-green. Ols. = Conycer, q.v. 

1599 PorTER Angry IHom, Abingd. vii. (1841) 81 At the 
back side tbere is a cunnie-greene [ed. 1874, 336, coney- 
green]; Stay there for me. 

+Conyhold. Oés. Perhaps a variant of next, 
assimilated to hold: cf. stronghold. 

1548 Hari Chron. an. 3 Hex. VI, 91 To bring to obei- 
saunce Charles the Dolphyn or els to drive hym out of his 
little Cony holdes and small countries. 

7 Cony-hole. 0és. A rabbit hole or burrow. 

Also transf. in quots. 1440-83, 1668. 

1440 Promp. Parv.go Conyys hole, czzus. 1483 Cath. 
Angl.74 A Connynge-hale [v.~ Cunyng holle], cxzza. 1530 
Patscr. 208/1 Cony hole or clapar, faisutere. 1580 HoLty- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Clapier..a Cunny hole. 1643 
AyscoGHe 29 July in Cromewell’s Lett. & Sp. (Carlyle) App. 
4 By reason of the conyholes, and the difficult ascent up the 
hill. 1668 Curprrrer & Core Barthol. Anat. 1. vil. 110 
Gassendus saw..the Septum of the Heart to have through- 
fares, by reason of sundry windings and crooked Cony-holes 
as it were. 

+Conyhood. 065. nonce-wil. 
The state of a cony (or dupe). 

1595 Stationers’ Reg. (in N. & Q. Ser.i, III. 146) Questions 
concerninge Connyhood, and the qualitie of the Conny. 

Conylene (kpnilm). Chem. [f. Conta (co- 
nium, conine) + -YL + -ENE.] A liquid non- 
poisonous hydrocarbon, C,11,,, separated by Wert- 
heim from conine and conhydrine. 

1876 Harvey Jat. Med. 587 Conia contains the hydro- 
carbon, conylene. 1882 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 964 Cony- 
lene is a yellowish oil, having a pungent. .odour. 

Cony‘lia. Chem. A synonym of CoNYLENE, 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882. 

{Conyne, a frequent misprint for coz'yne, COVIN.] 

Conyng(e, obs. f. Cony. ; 

Conyngarye, conyngry, conyrie, var. of 
ConyYGER. 

Conysaunce, obs. f. COGNIZANCE. 

Conyschant, var. of CoGNizant sé. Obs. 

a1400-s0 Alexander 193 With corone and witb cony- 
schantis as it a kynge were. y 

Cony-warren. [Sec Conxy.] A rabbit-warren. 

1635 BRERETON Trav. (1844)71, I observed a coney-warren 
walled about with stone. 1655 Hartiis Kes. Silk-worm 17 


[see -HooD.] 


CONY-WOOL. 


The multiplying of Cunny-warrens, 1795 /[udd Advertiser 
28 Nov. 2/2 ‘he Manor and Soke of Caistor, with the 
Royalty, Coney Warren, and encroachment Rents. 


Cony-wool. [See Cony.) The fur of the 
rabbit, ttsed in hat-making, ete. Hence Cony- 
woo'l-cutter. 


1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 224 Coney-Wool or Hair, which 
the Hatters and other Dealers bring from Foreign Parts. 
1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 6171/7 Ruth Pritchard .. Coneywooll 

utter, 1888 Pall Alall G. 29 Nov. 10/2 ‘ Coney wool’ is 
now worth 7s. a pound..Many of the dyed articles of fur, 
as well as many hats, are made of rabbit fur. ; 

tConyza (konai-zi). Bo’. Also 5-6 coniza, 
6 conisa ; and (in 6) in anglicized form conyse. 
[L., a. Gr. xovifa, applied (according to Fraas) 
to the two plants /zela viscosa and f. graveo- 
Jens.] A genus of strong-smelling herbaceous or 
shrubby plants of the Composite order. The 
Flea-banes, to which the name was originally 
applied, are now placed in the genus /z/a; the 
‘Plonghman’s Spikenard’ or ‘Fleawort’, is variously 
elassed as Jnula Conysa, DC., or Conysa squar- 
rosa, 1. 

1420 Padllad, on [1 usb. 1. 487 Coniza is an herbe., That 
drie is good to kest under thi grayne. 1551 Turner //erbal 
1, Liv b, Coniza is of twoo sortes. .it may be called in Eng- 
lyshe Conyse..strowed vpon the grounde, or in a perfume 
wyth the smoke of it, [it] dryueth away serpentes and gnattes 
and kylle[th} flees. 1578 Lyre Dodoexs 1, xxiti. 34 Of Conyza 
or Flebane. /6éd, 35 Theophrast calleth the great Conyza 
the male, and the smaller Conyza the female. 1866 7'reas. 
Bot. 326. 

Coo (k), v. [Imitative of the sound.] 

1. intr. To make the-soft murmuring sound or 
note charaeteristie of doves and pigeons. 

1670 DryDen Cong. Granada u. 1. ii, So, two kind turtles 
..sit alone, And coo, and harken to each other's moan. 1714 
Gay Sheph. Week v. 29 As the Wood Pidgeon cooes without 
his Mate. 1789 G. Waite Sedborne 11. xlii.(1853) 275 Doves 
coo in an amorous and mournful manner. 1815 WorDsw. 
IVks. i. Pref. 25 ‘The stock-dove is said to coo, a sound well 
imitating the note of the bird. 1887 Besant The World 
went ii. 14 The doves cooed sleepily from the dovecot. 

b. reduplicated. 

1879 R. Jerreries Weld Life in S. County 213 The dove 
may be heard. .coo-cooing still more softly..to her mate. 
2. ¢ransf. To utter a sound like that of a dove; 
esp. said of an infant. 

1736 Etiza Stancey tr. //tst, Prince Trt? 11 He was per- 
petually smiling or cooing..he never cried, nay did not so 
much as whimper. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Dom. Life 
Wks, (Bohn) II]. 42 Between his three or four sleeps, he 
[the Baby] cons like a pigeon-house. 1885 H. C. McCook 
Tenants of Old Farm 233 As he cooed on in this way he 
applied the web like a plaster to the torn flesh. 

3. To converse earessingly or amoronsly ; ustially 
in phr. Zo 62// and coo: see BALL v.2 3. 

1816-7 Byron To 7. Aloore, What are you doing now, Oh 
Thomas Moore?.. Billing or cooing now, Which, Thomas 
Moore? 1855 THackERay Newwcomes 1. 295 Jenny and 
Jessamy.. billing and cooing in an arbour. : 

4. trans. a. To utter or express by cooing. b. 
To send ¢o res/, ete. by cooing. 

1798 B. Jonnson Orig. Poems 73 No longer now he. .cooes 
the praise of ev’ry fair. 1814 S Rocers Yacquel. u. 3 The 
doves had cooed theinselves to rest. 1834 /raser’s Mag. 
X. 444 A pair of turtle-doves lived in one nest, and cooed 
their love on the saine branch. 1891 WincrieLD Maid of 
fon. 1h. xviti. 262 ‘The good Marquise ', she cooed. ‘The 
dear excellent Marquise.’ 

Coo (kz), 54.1 [f. pree.] The sound uttered by 
doves and pigeons ; a sonud resembling this. 

1729 Savace Vanderer i.(R.), Soft coos of distant doves. 
1852 D. M. Moir Poems, Bloom and Blight v,'Vhe cushat’s 
coo of love. 1876 Smices Sc. Natur. vi. (ed. 4) 101 The 
wood-pigeon had uttered his last coo. 

b. reduplicated. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 2/1 The perpetual, never-ceasing 
song of the wind. .and the coo-coo of the wood. pigeon. 

Coo, sé.” var. of Co}, jackdaw. 

c1400 Rowl, § O. 286 Coo ne pye that there come none. 

Coob, var. of Cos. 

Co-o'bligant. [Co- 3 ¢.] One under joint- 
obligation. So Co-o-bligor, one who obliges or 
binds himself together with others. 

1818 CoLesRooKE Odlig, § Contracts 1. 139 The debtor 
..is thereby .. entitled to sue any one of the co-obligants. 
3880 R. MACKENZIE 19¢h Cent, in. vi. 385 The indus- 
trious villager is the co-obligant of the idle and vicious. 
1786 Serm Reports 1. 163 smarg., A co-obligor in a bond 
to the ordinary. 1847 C. G. Apptsox Contracts 1, iv. § 1 
(1883) 663 From the relation of the co-obligors or co-pro- 
misors inter se, 

Co-oblige, Co-occupant: see Co-. 

Cooch, -grass, obs. ff. Coucn, -Grass, 

Coochele, var. of CocuLr, Ods., a snail. 

¢1520 L. ANpREWE .Vodle Lyfe in Babees Bh. (1868) 232 
Coochele is a snayle dwellinge in the water & alsoon the 
londe. .they thruste out .ij, longe hornes wherwith they fele 
wether they go. 

Coockolde, ete., obs. ff. CucKotn, 

Coockow, coocoo, obs. ff. Cuckoo. 

Cood, obs. f. Cop sé.! bag, Cup. 

Coode, obs. f. Cope 56.1 & 2, 

Coodoo, var. of Koovoo. 

Cooee, cooey (kz, kuvi), sd. 


Also cow-ee, 
koo-eh, coohee, coo-ee, cooie. 


The call or 


| 
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ery (kédztz\z"!) used as a signal by the Anstralian 
aborigines, and adopted bythe colonists in the bush. 

(‘If the prolonged stress laid upon the syllable coo were 
expressed in letters, there ought to be six or eight 00's to the 
one short sharp shrill ee.” Ik. A. Petherick.) 

1790 Vocad. in Gov. Hunter's Prd, 408 Cow-ce to come. 
1827 P. Cunntncuam N.S. Wales HH. 23 In calling to each 
other at a distance, the natives make use of the word 
Coo-ce, as we do the word ZZoé/o, prolonging the sound of 
the coo, and closing that of the ce with a shrill jerk. .{It has] 
become of general use throughout the colony; and a new- 
comer, in desiring an individual to call another back, soon 
learns to say ‘ Coo-ee to him’ instead of Hlollo to him, 1859 
Cornwatus Mew World 1. 315 ‘Fhe ringing koo-eh of the 
aborigine. 1871 Atheneum 27 May 651 In a narrow and 
rocky gorge.. Mr. Cooper gave the Australian cry of 
‘coohee,’ which was answered by a thousand echoes. 188 
G. L. Apperson in Ad Vear Round 30 July 67/1 + 
common mode of expression is to be ‘within cooey’ of 
a place.. Now to be ‘within cocey ’ of Sydney is to be at 
the distance of an easy journey therefrom. 1889 Pad? Afal/ 
G. 3 Jan. 1/3- Two well-known and wealthy Australian 
squatters on a visit to the mother country lost thentselves 
ina London fog, and were only reunited after a series of 
shrill and vigorous ‘coo-e’s‘. 

Henee Cooee, cooey uv. 2/2/r., to utter this call. 

1827 [see above}, 1859 Al/ Fear Round No. 4. 80 When 
I} cooeyed, like a ‘ black fellow’, from Queen Anne’s tower. 
1888 M«Cartuy & Praep Ladres* Gallery i. i. 10 A black 
fellow would not coo-ée in that way. 

Cooer (kza1). [f. Coo v.] One that coos. 

1862 Jouns Srit. Birds 331 So close an imitation may be 
produced, that a genuine cooer may be beguiled into giving 
an answer. 1% Daily News 30 Oct., No hawk could 
swoop on such billers and cooers as these. 

Coof (kof). Sc. [Only modern Se.; the form 
corresponds to an earlier céf, which might be 
identical with ME. cofe, now Cove, slang for ‘a 
fellow’; but the words show little agreement in 
sense. Identity with Se. cof, also cofe, coif ‘mer- 
chant, hawker ’, has also been suggested, but here 
the phonology presents difficulty. | 

A dull spiritless fellow; one somewhat obtuse 
in sense and sensibility. 

1724 Ramsay Jea-t. Afisc. (1733) 1. 27 Let coofs their cash 
be clinking. 1795 Burns For a’ that iii, Tho’ hundreds 
worship at his word, He’s but a coof for a’ that. 1858 Mrs. 
OupHant Laird of Norlaw 11,18 Do you think I’m heeding 
what a coof’s ancestors were, when I ken I’m worth twa 0’ 
him? 

Coofer, Coogell, obs. ff. Correr, CuDGEL. 
Cooing (kin), v/. sb. [f Coo v.+-1nc 1] 
The action of the verb Coo. 

1. Zit. ; see Coo v. 1. 

1695 BrackmorE Pr, Arth.1. 701 The Dove Ceases her 
Cooing. 1856 Stantey Sinat & Pal, v. (1858) 257 The 
. doves. .still fill with their cooings the luxuriant gardens, 

2. lransf.; see Coo wv, 2, 3. 

1742 Younc Wt. 7h. vit. 1272 Let not the Cooings of the 
World allure thee. 1821 Byron Yuan 1, viii, No one cares 
for matrimonial cooings. 1857 TRottore Shree Clerks xx, 
You may as well give over your billing and cooing. 

Coo‘ing, #//. a. [f. as pree. + -ING*.] That 
coos. 

1665 Howarp & Drypen /ucd. Qucen 1.1, That murm’ring 
Noise that cooing Doves Use. 183z Tennyson A/sller’s 
Dax. vi, I often heard the cooing dove In firry woodlands 
mourn alone. 

Hence Cooringly adv. 

1818 Keats End ymton 1. 248 Turtles Passion their voices 
cooingly ’mong myrtles. 1863 Cor#h. Mag. VII. 735 Her 
mother kissed her cooingly as she would have kissed a baby. 

Coo-in-new. Australian name of a timber- 
tree of New Sonth Wales, also called White Beech 
(Gmelina Leichhardt). 

1862 Catal, Nat. Prod. N.S. Wales in Internat, Exhib, 25. 
Cook (kuk, sé. Forms: 1 e6e, 3 coc, cok, 
kok, 4-7 coke, cooke, (4-5 Sc. cuk(e, 5 koke, 
kowke, kuke, //. coeus), 5- cook. [OE. céc, ad. 
L. cogzats, late L. cocus cook. Cf. OS. £04, MDun. 
coc, pl. coke, Du. kok, LG. kokk; OHG, choh (hh), 
MHG., mod.G. och; Icel. kokkr, Da. kok, Sw. 
kock. In continental Teutonic, as shown by the 
short 0, and the High Germ. form, older than the 
7th c.; in Eng. the long éspeaks to an independent 
later adoption from Latin, after the lengthening 
of original short vowels in open syllables (cdcus 
for cocns.] 

1, Onewhose ocenpation is the preparation of food 
for the table: see Cook v. 2. a. orig. always 
masculine; applied to (@; the domestic officer 
charged with the preparation of food for a great 
household, monastery, college, ship, ete., (2) a 
tradesman who prepares and sells cocked food, 
the keeper of an eating-honse or restatrant. 

In sense (a) now chiefly used in colleges and ships; in 
large households, hotels, etc. the Aead-covk ts usually called 
Cur (chefde cuisine); in other cases distinguished from b, as 
man-cook. In 16) it survives in the Cooks’ Company, one 
of the London City Companies, and in fastry-cook, and 
cook's shop, now commonly cock-shep, but 1s ods.as a simple 
trade-name. 

(a) C1000 Ags. Ps. ci. 3 Swylce hi on cocer-pannan cocas 
gehyrstan. c1rooo ARLeRic Gram, xxviii. (Z.) 176 cocus cic, 
c1zos Lay. 8101 Weoren in beos kinges cuchene twa 
hundred cokes, /bid. 19948 Nefde he { Arthur] neuere nenne 
coc [c1275 cok]. ¢1300 Havelok 2898 Bertram pat was pe 
erleskok. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 540 A cuke and a portere. 


COOK, 


¢xqz0 Avow. Arth. xlvi, Cocus in the kechine. ¢ 1450 
Nominate in Wr.-Wilcker 684/24 //tc archemerns, a master 
cuke, 1535 Covernpace ¢ Sam. tx. 23 Then the coke toke 
vp a shulder. .and set it before Saul. 1553 S. Canod Ord?- 
vances in Wakluyt Voy.(1589) 260 ‘The steward and cooke 
of cuery ship. 1556 Chron. Gr. friars (Camden! 35 This 
yere was a coke fey in a cauderne in Smythfeld for he 
wolde a powsynd the byshoppe of Rochester. 1665 Boyir 
Occas. Kefl, tntrod. Pref. (1675) 33 He had rather his En- 
tertainments should please the Guests, than the Cooks. 
1927 Swirt Gulliver i. vi. 73 | had three hundred cooks to 
dress my victuals. 1890 Balliol College (Orf.) Kules 4 
‘The dinner at the Strangers’ ‘Vable is not 10 cost more than 
half-a-crown per head, and is to be arranged by the Cook. 

(6) 1362 Lanowt. 7. P27, A. Prol. 104 Cookes {B. cokes] and 
heore knaues Cryen hote pies, hote! /6f¢. 11. 70 Brewes- 
ters, Bakers, Bochers and Cookes. ¢ 1386 Cuaccrer Prod, 
379 A Cook [v. ~. cok, cooke] they hadde with hem for the 
nones To boille the chicknes with the marybones. 1415 
York Myst. Introd. 24 Ordo paginarum ludi No, 35 Cukes, 
Waterleders [c. 1440 ¢/tde Bees tn tect, The Cokis and 
Watir-leders], 1467 in Ang. Gilds (1870) 405 ‘That non 
Bochour. .occupie cokes crafte wtyn the liberte of the scid 
cite. 1§30 Parser. 206/2 Coke that selleth ineate, cufsémer. 
1722 Dr For Col, Fuck (1840) 14 We went to a boiling 
cook's in Rosemary-lane. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
200 The Cooks of London, who were incorporated by King 
Iedw. IV. bargained and sold a part of their lands in fee. 

b. Applied to a woman, esp. one employed to 
cook or manage the cooking in a private family. 
Also woman-cook; ef, CoOKESS, COOK-MAID. 

1535 CoveRDALE 1 Samy, viii. 13 As for youre doughters, 
he shall take them to be Apotecaries, cokes {Wyctir fier 
makers], and hakers. 1598 Snaks. A/erry JV. 1. ti. 4 Mistris 
Quickly ; which is in the manner of his Nurse ; or his dry- 
Nurse; or his Cooke; or his Laundry. 1611 — Vind. 7. 
1v. Iv. 56 She was both Pantler, Butler, Cooke, Both Dame 
and Seruant. 1858 Nliss Murock 7%, a6, Io. 95, Lam 
truly tharkful, and sincerely indebted to hertoo; fora good 
cook is a household blessing. 1882 Starndard 18 Dec., 8/3 
Wanted, a Good Plain Cook. 

e. fig. One who ‘cooks’ literature, accounts, 
ete. See Ceok wv. 3. 

a 1605 Montcomerte Flyting 113 Thy scrows obscure are 
borowed fra some bnike; Fra Lindesay thou tooke ; thourt 
Chaucers cuike. 1830 BasBace Decline of Science 178 \fa 
hundred observations are made, the Cook must be very 
unlucky if he cannot pick out fifteen or twenty which will 
do for serving up. 

2. Proverbs. 

1539 TAVERNER Frasm. Prov, (1552) 19 He is an evyle 
cooke, that can not lycke his owne fyngers. 1575 Gas- 
coicne Life Str J’. Carew 33 here is the proverb, the more 
cooks the worse potage. 1577 VAuTROUILLIER Luther on 
Ep. Gal. 163 There is a common prouerbe, that hunger is 
the best Cooke. 1592 Snaks. Now. & Ful. iv. ii. 6. 1602 
Fuvseckr /andectcs 78 The Italian by-word, the woman 1s 
the fire, the man is the roast meate, in commeth the deuile, 
and he playcth the cooke. 1662 Gernler /’rine. (1665 24 
‘Too manv Cooks spoils the Broth. 1663 — Counscl \1664) 
104 As every Cook commends his own Sauce; more then 
one Cook to a dish will spoil it. 168: W. Rosertson 
Phraseol, Gen, (1693) 387 He is a Master of Cook’s Latin. 
1706 Pnittirs (ed. Kersey) s.v., A bad Cook is call’d the 
Cook of Hesdin, who potson’d the Devil. 1774 Garrick 
On Goldsmith's Charact. Cookery, Heaven sends us good 
meat, but the Devil sends cooks. 

3. Comdb., as cook-direclor, cook-like adv., cook- 
serving ppl. a.; cook-book, a cookery-book 
(U.S. ; cook-boy, a boy engaged in cooking, or 
as assistant to a cook; cook-conner, -cunner, 
cook-fish, cook-wrasse, the male of a species of 
Wrasse (Labrus mtxtus); cook-housemaid, a 
female servant who does the work both of cook and 
housemaid; cook-pot, a pot used for cooking; 
cook's mate, cook-mate, the deputy or assistant 
of a ship’s cook. See also COOK-HOUSE, -MAID, 
-ROOM, -SHOP, - WENCH. 

1889 Pall Mall G.2 July (Rept. of American Library) 
We cannot supply the demand for “cook books and elemen- 
tary works on domestic economy. 1807 Edin. Rev. X. 104 
Bob, the *cook-boy, comported himself rudely. 1709 E. 
Warp tn Iks, Cervantes vi, To be chosen *Cook- Director 
of the whole Feast. 1655 Movuret & Bennet //ealth's 
Improv. 1746) 240 ‘The *Cook-fish is so called of the Sea- 
men, because he so pleasantly tasteth when he is well sodden. 
1882 Standard 18 Dec. 8,3 Wanted, a *cook-housemaid 
and nurse. 1853 Hickie tr. A ristephanes (1887) 1. 41 Did 
you hear how *cook-like.. he serves up to himself. 1884 
Health Exhtb. Catal. 23/2 A new patent colander sauce- 
pan and “cook-pot. 1843 /”. /artey’s Ann. 1V.91 Lascaris 
disguised himself as a *cook-serving man. 1710 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4649 4 [He] has been at Sea some time in the Queen’s 
Service as *Cook’s Mate. 1763 Mackenzie in PArd. Srans. 
LIV. 80 Cooks and cooks mates, who are always near 
the fire, suffer more by the plague, than any other set of 

eople. 1865 Calcutta Rev. XLI. 327 A cook-inate on 

oard a Dutch man-of-war. 1859 Yarrece Arit. Fishes 
(ed. 3) I. 495 The Red Wrasse..was ascertained by Fries 
to be the female of the “Cook Wrasse. 

Cook (kuk), v.! Also 4 coke. [f. Cook sé. 
Cf. OHG. kochén, chochen, MANG. and mod. G, 
kochen, MUG. kéken, Du. soken, Da. koge, which 
are however only parallel forms.] 

1. intr. To act as cook, to prepare food by the 
action of heat for a household, etc.). (Now 
regarded as the aéso/, use of 2.) 

1380 Wrceiir Sed Tks. HEL. 150 Pei [prestis] schulden 
travel night and day to coke for mennis gostly fode. 1393 
Lanxent. 7. PZ. C. xvi. 60 Thenne cam contrition pat ha ae 
coked for hem alle. 1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonnezslle 11. 
150 They did not venture to make a fire and cook, it is 
true. 31881 Queen's Regul. for Army xvii. » 86 The most 
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competent nian is to be selected to cook for the whole of 
the troops on board. 

2. trans. To prepare or make ready food) ; to 
make fit for eating by due application of heat, as 
by boiling, baking, roasting, broiling, etc. 

1611 SHAKksS. Cyd. 111. vi. 39 There is cold meat i’ th’ Caue, 
we'l brouz on that Whil’st what we haue kill’d, be Cook'd. 
1611 — Cymtb. v. iv. 156 Hanging is the word, Sir, if you bee 
readie for that, you are well Cook’d. 1653 Walton Angler 
52 I will tel you..how to cook him. 1779-80 Coox Foy. 
]. 1. xvii. (R.) Bread. fruit is sometimes cooked in an oven 
of the same kind. 1819 SHELLEY Cyclops 193 Well, is the 
dinner fitly cooked and laid? 184r Lane drab. Nts. 1. 102 
Cook the fish thyself here before me. -J/od. (title) A hun- 
dred ways of cooking potatoes. __ b 

b. with 2 (implying manipulation). 

1680 Sir T. Browne Ws. (1852) [I]. 468, I know no other 
animal wherein the rectum is cooked up. 

ec. éutr. for vefl.) Of food: To undergo cook- 
ing, to be cooked. 

In the construction ‘to be cooking’, ‘cooking’ is historic- 
ally the vé7. sb. (to be a-cooking, i.e. in process of cooking); 
but this runs together with ‘ to cook’, =‘ cook itself’ or‘ be 
cooked’; =F. se cuzve. Cf. similar construction of dake, do¢2, 
cut, eat, tasté, etc, 

1857 S. OsporN Ouedah xx. 274 Whilst the rice was cook- 
ing, I thought I might as well run up and see the town, 
1891 Leisure Hour Dec. 144,'1 Stew, stirring well, till the 
pulp cooks toa marmalade. J/od. These pears do not cook 
well; they are not good cookers. 

3. fig. Also with wf ‘esp. in a and b, rare in ¢c’. 

1588 T. L. Zo Ch. Rome (1651) 19 How may he cook or 
spice his Commandements, to have them approved of your 
mouths? 1710 Parmer Proverbs 188 When the countenance 
is thus cook’d up, and set in form, out (comes two or three 
If you'll give me leave’s. 1739 SHERIDAN tr. Persius iii. 51 
He is cooked up in all the State and Formalities of a dead 
Person. 1816 Scott Axtig. xxvii. 194, I got that job cookit. 
1859 M. Napier J/emt. Claverhouse I. 11. 353 Lauderdale.. 
was cooked into such a loyalist.. by eleven years of durance 
in the Tower. 

b. To ‘ get up’, concoct. 

1624 Quarces Diz. Poems, Fob (17171155 The toiling Swain, 
that hath with pleasing trouhle Cookt a small Fortune. 1751 
Cuesterr. Ze?t. IIL. cexlvii. 133, We cooked up a bill for 
that purpose. 1795 Wotcorti(P. Pindar) Lousiad 11, I’ve 
cooked up a Petition. 1817 Cossetr IVks, XXXII. 84 
[They] cook up a doctrine of fatality. They say, it is the fate 
of nations, etc. 1889 Grant ALLEN Texts of Shen 1. 145 
To inspect the sketch he was busily cooking. 

e. To present in a surreptitiously altered form, 
for some purpose ; to manipulate, ‘doctor’, falsify, 
tamper with. co//og. 

1636 Eart Strarrorpe Leétt. (1739) II. 16 The Proof was 
once clear, however they have cook’d it since. 1751 Smor- 
Lett Per. Pic. xcviii, Some falsified printed accounts, 
artfully cooked up, on purpose to mislead and deceive. 
1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. ix. § 2 These accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check. 1872 J. A. H. Murray 
Introd. Compl. Scot. 117 The editor was attacked by.. 
Pinkerton, for not printing the text ‘as a classic’, i.e. cook- 
ing the spelling, etc., as he himself wonld have done. 1875 
Stuspss Coust, Hist. II. xx. 410 Occasionally the sealers 
may have quietly ‘cooked’ the return. 

4. To ruin, spoil, ‘ do for’. slang. 

1851 Mavuew Loud. Labour (1861) II]. 360 (Farmer) 
When. .the cabs that carry four come in, they cooked the 
hackney-coachmen in no time. 1889 Fre/d 14 Dec. 854 
(Chess] If there are two key-moves, a problem is cooked. 

b. 70 cook any one’s goose: to ‘do for’ a person 
or thing; to ruin or kill. s/azg. See Goose. 

ax851 Street Ballad in Mayhew Loud, Labour 1. 243 
(Hoppe) If they come here we'll cook their goose, The Pope 
and Cardinal Wiseman. 1860 TrotLorr Fraveley P. xiii, 
Chaldicotes, Gagebee, is a cooked goose, as far as Sowerby 
is concerned. 1863 Reape Hard Cash xiv, If you worry or 
excite your brain..you will cook your own goose—by a 
quick fire. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahead ui. v, It..will be 
quite enough to cook your goose 4s it 1s. 

+ Cook, v.2 Obs. Also 7 Se. couk. [From the 
sound.] 7x7. To utter the note of the cuckoo. 

1599 T. Mlouret} Si2Zkwormes 50 Let constant Cuckoes 
cooke on euery side. 1724 Ramsay Avergreen (Cherrie & 
Slae ii.), The Corbie crys, The Coukow couks. 

Cook (kvk), v5 Sc. [Origin uncertain]. To 
disappear suddenly. 

1787 Burns Halloween xxv Whyles glitter’d to the 
nightly rays, Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle; Whyles ccokit 
underneath the braes, Below the spreading hazel. 

Cook, var. of Cuck v. 

Cookable kwkabl), a. andsé, [f. Cook v.1 
+-ABLE.] A. adj. That can be cooked. B sé. 
Anything that may becooked for food (cf. eatadle.. 

1858 Gen. P. Tuomrson Aud? Alt. 11. Ixxii. 18 Canada 
will doubtless furnish some equally savoury cookable, 1884 
W. M. Wittiams in Pop. Sc. Monthly XXIV. No. 6. 773 All 
the cookable and eutable fats fall into the class ‘ fixed oils.” 

Cookdom (‘kwkdom). ronce-wd. [f. CooK sé. 
+-DoM.] a. The office or position of cook. b. 
The domain of a cook or of cooks. 

1829 Blackw. Afag. XXVI. 729 All old quartermasters.. 
look forward to the cookdom, as the cardinals look to the 
popedom. 1874 T. Jackson Slories ab, Animals xiv. 180 
Cook is fond of the animal, because he has cleared her cook- 
dom of this insect pest. 

Cooked \kukt), pf. a. [f Coox v.14 -Ep 1] 

1. Of articles of food: Prepared by heat for 
eating. Often with qualification as half-cooked, 
tll-cooked, well-coohed, ete. 

1837 M. Dosovas Dom, Econ. 11. 115 Whether the flesh 
is raw or cooked. 1855 J. F. W. Jounston Chew. Common 
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Life vi. (1879) 108 A well-cooked piece of meat. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 371 Cooked and tinned Salmon. 

2. fig. Altered to suit a purpose, ‘doctored ’. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 14 Sept. 266 Cooked statistics and unsound 
theories. 1861 J//ust. Lond. News 30 Mar. 285/3 A placard 
headed ‘ Cooked statement of income and expenditure.’ 

Cookee : see Cooky. 

Cookeite (kwkoit’. A/in. [Named 1866, after 
Prof. J. P. Cooke of Harvard: see-1TE.] A variety 
of lithium mica, in colour white to yellowish 
green, occurring in minute scales, and in slender 
six-sided prisms. 

1866 Amer. Frul, Sc. Ser. uw. XLI. 246 On cookeite, a new 
mineral species. 1868 Dana J/i2. 489 Cookeite..Occurs 
with tourmaline and lepidolite at Hebron and Paris, Maine. 

Cooker (kuka1). [f. Cook v.1 +-ER1.] 

1. A stove or other apparatus designed for cook- 
ing. b. A vessel in which food is cooked. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 68/1 Gas Cookers in Work. 
1887 JJanch. City News 26 Feb. 4 The soup is prepared in 
a thirty-gallon ‘ Cooker.’ 

2. A fruit, etc., that cooks well. 

1887 Daily News 25 Jan. 2/8 They are a large, juicy apple, 
agreeable to eat and splendid cookers. 1888 /z¢d. 17 Oct. 
4/5 The best cropping apple..unequalled as a cooker. 

3. fig. One who ‘ cooks up’, or dresses up (litera- 
ture), manipulates accounts, etc. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. X11. 53 Homer is called a ‘ cooker’ 
of early ballads. 1888 Sat. Rev. 15 Dec. 702/1 He some- 
times called their composer or compiler a ‘cooker’, who 
made a dish of floating poetic figments. 

4. That which ‘cooks’ or ‘does for’ any one 
(see Cook v.14 ; a ‘finisher’. s/azg. 

1869 Daily News 12 May, Jeames [writes] ‘I expect tbis 
will be a cooker for me.’ 

Cookering, obs. var. of CocKERING. 

c 1440 Promp. Parzv. 86 Cookerynge mete, cartficto. 

Cookery (kukori’. Forms: 4 cokerie, (5 
kokery), 6 cokery(e, coquerie, -rye, (kouck- 
ery), 6-7 cookerie. [f. Cook sd. or v.1+-ERY 2.] 

1. The art or practice of cooking, the preparation 
of food by means of fire. 

1393 Gower Conf. 11. 83 Berconius of cokerie First made 
the delicacie. 1450 Two Cookery-bks. 69 Here Beginnethe 
A Boke of Kokery. 1555 Even Decades 258 Theyr maneér 
of coquerie is in manye thynges differynge from owres. 1570 
Wills & Luz. N.C. (Surtees) 327 A booke of kouckery in 
prent. 1606 SHaxs. Ant. & CZ. u. vi. 64 Fine Egyptian 
cookerie. 1725 De For !’oy. round World 1840) 265 A 
house, or a place at least, for our cookery. 1818 CoLe- 
BROOKE /uzport Colon. Corn 94 Animal matters wbich have 
undergone cookery, etc. 1884 L‘fool Daily Post 24 July 5 
A new department will be opened forthe neighbouring School 
of Cookery. 

b. with 7. 

1699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. 1. 31 The most common 
Sorts of Cookeries..is to dress little bits of Pork. 1863 
Mrs. Marsn Heathside F. 11. 86 Wait till I get a school 
of my own, and see what cookeries I'll have. 

+ 2. concr. Cooking apparatus and material. Ods. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 588 [In Cairo] there are es- 
temed to bee 15000 Cookes which carry their Cookerie and 
boile it as they goe, on their heads. 

+3. A product of the cook's art. Ods. rare. 

a 1734 Nortu Lives (1808) Il. 205 (D.) His appetite was 
gone, and cookeries were provided in order to tempt his 
palate, but all was chip. 

+4. A cooking establishment; a kitchen; a 
cook-shop. Ods. 

1598 Stow Sxzrv. x. (1603) 80 A common cookerie or 
cookes row. 1611 CotGr. Rotisserte..a kitcben, cookerie, 
or cookes shop, wherein meat is vsually rosted. @ 1693 
Urounart Rabelais 1. xxxvii. 310 The Roast-meat Cookery 
of the Petit Chastelet, before the Cook-Shop. 1837 Dickens 
Pickzw. xliv, The pie made and baked at the prison cookery 
hard by. 

5. fig. The action or method of ‘cooking’ or 
‘dressing up’ (e.¢. a literary work); the practice 
of ‘ cooking’ or falsifying : see Cook v1 3. 

1709 Tatler No.11 ? 6 We..have no Occasion for that 
Art of Cookery, which our Brother Newsmongers so much 
excel in;..dressing up a second Time for your Tast the 
same Dish which they gaue you the Day before. 1869 
Contemp. Rev, X11. 62 The legends might have been 
‘cooked ’ over and over again, but the cookery came at last 
to nought. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cookery competition, 
-lesson, -school, etc.; cookery-book, a book of re- 
ceipts and instructions in cookery. 

1810 ANNABELLa PLuMptRE (title) Domestic Management; 
or, The Healthy Cookery-Book. 1873 LoweELt Among my 
Bks, Ser. u. 131 A recipe in the cookery-book. 1884 PadZ 
Mall G. 21 Feb, 2/1 A cookery competition for the women 
was Carried on during the three days. 

+ Coo'kess. Ods. rare. In ME.cokysse. [f. 
Cook sb.+-Ess.] A female cook. 

14589 Laud ALS. 416 If. 74 (Halliw.) Hyt is now hard to 
deserne and know, A tapster, a cokysse, or an ostelars wyf, 
From a gentylwoman, yf they stond arow. 1852 in Xee. 
Univ, Oxon. (Oxf, Hist. Soc, 1887) II. 1. 287 Mawde, Cook- 
esse of Hart Hall. 

Cookey: sce Cook15, Cooxky. 

Cook-house. [f. Cook v.1 + Hous: ef. dahe- 
house.) <A building or room in which cooking is 
done ; a detachcd out-door kitchen in warm coun- 
tries ; the Cook-Room on board a ship. 

1795 /1ull Advertiser 8 Aug. 3/2 Fire broke out in the 
cook house, on board the Neily. 1875 Miss Biro Sandwich 


| fs2. (1880) 58 A small eating-room with a grass cookhouse | 
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beyond. 1890 Datly News 20 Nov. 7/1 ‘ The Rookery’ at 
Wellington Barracks is perfectly unsanitary, a portion of it 
being over tbe cook-house, 

Cookies. humorous nonce-wd. [cf. ethics, etc.] 

1845 THackeray Crit. Rev, Wks. 1886 XXIII. 80 Tbe 
grand and broad principles of cookery or cookics. 

Cookie (kuki). Sc. and U.S. Also cooky, 
cookey. [prob. a. Du. oekje (kikyé) dim. of 
Roek cake: this is app. certain for U.S.; but for 
Scotland historical evidence has not been found.] 
In Scotland the usual name for a baker's plain 
bun; in U.S. usually a small flat sweet cake, but 
locally a name for small cakes of various form 
with or without sweetening. 

¢ 1730 Burt Lett. NV. Scoé. (1760) II. xxiv. 272 In the Low- 
Country the Cakes are called Cookies. 1808 W. Irvine 
Salmag. (1824) 368 Those notable cakes, hight new-year 
cookies. 1816 Scott Avz/ig. xv, Muckle obliged to ye for 
your cookies, Mrs. Shortcake. 18532 D. G. Mitcuetr 
Dream Life 97 Very dry cookies, spiced with caraway 
seeds. 1870 B. Harte Luck Roar. Canip 227 (Farmer) He 
lost every hoof and hide, I'll bet a cookey ! 

b. Comb., as cookie-shine (Amorous), a tea- 
party (cf. tea-fighh». 

1863 Reape Hard Cash v, Conversaziones, cookey-shines, 
etcetera. 1867 .V. & QO. Ser. in. XII. 195/2 From the fre- 
quent appearance of these [cookies] at tea-parties, the latter 
are irreverently spoken of as Cookie Shines. 

Cooking ikukin), 767. 56. [f. Cook v.1 + -1ne 1] 

1. The action of the verb Cook (/¢. and fig.). 

1645 Mitton Tetrach. Wks. 1738 I. 221 It is man’s per- 
verse cooking who hath turn’d this bounty of God into a 
Scorpion. 18:15 Hunt Feast of Poets 6 And will find ye 
all out with your cookings and cares. 1873 H. SreNceR 
Study of Sociol. vi. (1877) 121 ‘ Cooking’ of railway accounts 
and financial prospectuses. 

2. concr, That which is cooked at one time; a 
meal. (Cf. Bakine w6/. sb, 2.) 

1804 W. Taytor in Any. Rev. 11. 635 The rustic greedi- 
ness of swallowing two cookings in a day. 

3. attrib, and Comé. Cooking-range, a cook- 
ing-stove containing several openings for carrying 
on different operations at once; cooking-stove, a 
stove adapted for cooking. 

¢ 1813 Mrs. SHERwoop Ayah & Lady ix. 59 He was car- 
ried under the cooking-boat, and seen no more. 1819 
SHELLEY Cyclops 395 Then peeled bis flesh with a great 
cooking knife. 1849 Loner. Kavauagh (1851) 412 Who wants 
to know about the cooking-range. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom xiii, A neat, well-blacked and shining cooking-stove. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xvi. 172 Our cooking-gear. 
1875 Jevons J/oney (1878)9 Needful for cooking and drink- 
ing purposes. Zod. Gas cooking-stoves in great variety. 

Coo‘king, #//. a. That cooks. 

1874 Ruinp Hist. Vegetable Ningd. 186 Man who has 
been humorously defined to be a cooking animal. 

Cookish (kwkif), 2. rave. [f. Coox sd. +-18H.] 
Like a cook. Hence Coo‘kishly adv. 

1611 DEKKER Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 177 1 cannot 
abide a man thats too fond ouer me, so cooliskt 1836-48 
b. D. Watsy Artstoph. Acharnians iv. iv, How cookishly, 
how dinnerly He manages his duties. 

+ Cookly, adv. Obs. [f. Cook sé, + -t¥1.] 
Like or after the manner of a (skilful) cook. 

¢1611 Cuapman /Ziad xxiv. 556 And cookly spitted it, 
Roasted, and drew it artfully. 

Coo‘k-maid. A maid or female servant em- 
ployed in cooking, or as assistant to a cook. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. ii. 179. 1664 Pepys Diary 
(1879) II]. 75 Neither I nor anyone in my house but Jane the 
cook-inayde could do it. 1768 H. Watrore //ist. Doudbis 
12 note, Gloucester. .discovered the Lady Anne in the dress 
of a cookmaid in London. 1861 M. Arnotp Pop. Educ. 
France 167 Those who think that the development of society 
can be arrested because a farmer’s wife finds it hard to get 
a cookmaid. 

[Cook-mate, erroneous form of Cock-MaTE.] 


Cookoo: see Cuckoo. 
Cookquean, var. of CucKQUEAN. Odés. 


Coo‘k-room. A room in which cooking is 
done, a kitchen; a. on board a ship, the galley ; 
b. a separate building or outhouse, CooK-HOUSE, 

1553 S. Casot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 260 The 
cooke roome and all other places to he kept cleane. 1627 
Cart. Smitu Seaman's Grant. ii. 12 The Cooke-roome . 
commonly in Merchantmen it is in the Fore-Castle. 1707 
SLOANE aniaiee I. xlvii, There are no chimneys or fire- 
places. .but in the Cook-room. This word is used to signify 
their kitchen. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine 11789) Cogue- 
von, the cook-room..or cuddy, of a lighter or hoy. 1818 
Jas. Mitt Bret. Jdia I. 1. i. 6 All the vessels of his table 
silver, and many of those of his cook-room. 

Jig. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 95 Passe along vnto the 
stomacke, the Cookeroome, where Diet is the Steward, 
Appetite the Clark, and Concoction the maister Cooke. 

Cookship (kukfip). [f. Cook 5d. + -suip.] 
The position or function of a cook. 

1826 B. Barton Select. (1849) 6 "T would be cook-ship 
versus Quaker-ship. 

Coo'k-shop. Originally cook's shop. A shop 
where cooked food is sold; an eating-house. 

a. 1552 Hutoet, Cokes shope, Japiza. 1600 RowLanps 
Let. Humotrs Blood iii.g Such vulgar diet with Cookes 
shops agree. 1625 Massincer Nev Way u.ii, The cooks 
shop in Ram Alley. 1710 Appison 7atler No, 249. ? 8 [He] 
carried me to a Cook’s-Shop. 1726 AMHERST /erre Fil. 
xlvii. (1741) 252 Frequenting..inns, cooks-shops, taverns 

B. 1615 Sir E. Hosy Curry Combe for a Coxe-Combe 10 
It seemes he hath.. deen brought vp..rather in a cooke- 
shop. 1677 Act 29 Chas. [/, c. 7. § 3 In inns, cooke- 
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shops, or victualling houses. 1851 D. Jerroup St. Giles 
vill. 71 He dined and supped in an eastern cook-shop. 1856 
k, A. Vaucuan Alystics (1860) 11. 33 Running to and fro of 
boys from cook-shops. 

Cook-stool, corrupt var. of Cuck-sTooL. Oés. 

+Coo'k-wench. Oss. <A servant-girl em- 
ployed in cooking; =Cook-Main. 

1748 Smotteit Kod, Rand. xl. ‘The cook-wench and 
dairy-maid. 1795 Wotcort (P. Pindar) Ws. 1812 1V. 199 
Thy Cook-wench soon becomes thy proper mate, 1811 
Orme Govt. fudostan 413 An Indian cook-wench., 

Cook-wrasse: see Cook sd! 3. 

Coo (kwki). collog. Also cookee, -ie. [f. 
Cook sé. with -y hypocoristic: cf. Melly, Petty, 
etc.] A name for a (female) cook. ; 

1776 R. Graves Euphrosyne i. 259 The valet in his tar- 
nish’d lace, And cooky with her shining face. 1889 Pa// 
Mali G. 21 Dec. 3/2 Cooky, with whom the metropolitan 
bobby is supposed to be on affectionate terms. 

Cooky, var. of Cooxir, bun, small cake. 

Cool (kl), az. Forms: 161, 3-5 cole, 4 coul, 
6 Sc. cuill, 4-7 coole, 3, 7- cool. [OL. cé/:— 
OTeut. *£é/u-z, f. ablaut stem of fal- =L. gel- 
cold: see note under etymology of Cop, Passage 
from the -z into the -7o declension (*4é/o-z) gave 
OHG. chuolz, MUG, kiiele, G. kithl cool.] 

1. Moderately cold ; said ofa temperature which, 
in contrast with heat, is cold enough to be agree- 
able and refreshing, or, in contrast with cold, is not 
so low as to be positively disagreeable or painful. 

In earlier use sometimes app. not distinguished from cof¢é. 

axzooco Bocth. Metr. v. 26 Swa oft asprinze utawealled of 
clife harum col and hlutor. c1o0o Sax. Leechd. 11. 324 
Hrer mid sticcan ob bet hit col sie. ¢1275 Pains of Hell 82 
in O. £, AZisc. 149 Pat fule pool Pat euer is hot and neuer 
cool. c1325 £. &. Alit. 2. C. 452 Al schet in a scha3e bat 
schaded ful cole. ¢1490 Prom, Parv. 87 (MS. K) Cole or 
sumwhat colde.- 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. 11. 202 In mid 
winter quhen that the wedderiscuill. 1588 SHaxs. Z. Z. LZ. 
v. il, 89 Vnder the coole shade of a Siccamore. 1697 
Drypen Wirg, Georg. 1v. 216 With spreading Planes he 
made a cool Retreat. 1750 Gray Elegy xix, Along the cool 
sequester’d vale of life. 1776 Trial Nundocomar 32/2 He 
was then in a cool sweat, with a low pulse. 1860 TYNDALL 
Glag. 1. xxv. 177 We were in the cool shadow of the inoun- 
tain. 1881 Rosserti Sozg § Afusic, O leave your hand 
where it lies cool Upon the eyes whose lids are hot. 


1599 Suaks. Hen. V, m1. iii, 30 The coole and temperate 
Wind of Grace. 1602 — fam. 1. iv. 124 Vpon the heate 
and flame of thy distemper Sprinkle coole patience. 1738 
Westey Come Holy Spirit \i, Come, Thou our Passion’s 
cool Allay. 1767 W. Hansury Charities Ch. Langton 108 
The conntry, seeing the cool water thrown on it (a scheme}. 

ce, Producing a sensation of coolness; not ad- 
mitting or retaining heat; as ‘a cool dress’, 

d. Afed. Said of a medicine, treatment, etc. that 
lowers the temperature of the blood ; cooling. 

1615 LATHAM Falconry (1633) 100 You must..coole it {the 
heat of the hawk’s stomach] with some coole thing that is 
meet for it. 1664 Evetyn Aa/. Hort. (1729) 208 Assist them 
with Emulsions of the cooler seeds..as Melons, Cucumbers. 
1793 Beppoes Catarrh 151 The cool treatment of small pox. 

2. trausf. a. Applied to a sensation of the 
organs of taste analogous to that of actual cool- 
ness ; or to anything which produces this sensation. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem, |. 252 Nitrites have properties 
common to nitrates; suck as a cool taste. 

b. Hunting, Of a scent: Faint, weak. Cf. 
COLD a. 12. 

1647 N. Bacon Laws Eng. 1. Ixvii. (1739) 158 Though .. 
they lost ground, and hunted upon a cool scent. 

e. Of colours: Between ‘warm’ and ‘cold’; 
containing low-toned red or yellow; as, ‘a cool 
green’. 


+ d. ? Having little vitality or force. Ods. 

1669 Marvett Cory. Wks. 1872-5 I], 282 I reckon they 
have but a coole patent of it, and I suppose should they 
bring it into Parliament it will prove not only impossible 
there but ridiculous. 

+3. fig. Chilled, depressed. Oés. Cf. Couna. 9. 
noite Destr. Troy 9255 Pen comford he caght in his cole 

ert. 

+b. Chilling, comfortless. Obs. Cf. Coun a. 10. 

1297 R. Grove. (17241131 ‘Wat segge 3e maistres’, quod 
Merlyn, ‘ pat 3eue bat cole red To bi nyme blod and my lyf. 
¢131§ SHOREHAM 105 Hys red was to coul, Irhat let man to 
suich nieschyf. 

4. Of persons (and their actions’: Not heated 
by passion or emotion ; unexcited, dispassionate ; 
deliberate, not hasty ; undisturbed, calm. 

Beowulf 282 And ba cear wylmas colran wurdad. ¢ 1440 
Chaucer's L. G. W.1MS. Gg. 4. 27) 258 Thow .. thynkist 
in thyn wit that is ful cole That he nys but a verray propre 
fole That louyth paramonris to hardeand hote. 1570 Levixs 
Manip. 161 Coole, guietus. 1590 Suaks. Afids. N. v. i. 6 
Such seething braines..that apprehend More than coole 
reason euercomprehends. 1611 Bis.e Prov. xvii.27 A man 
of vnderstanding is of an excellent (arg. conle] spirit. 
1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacur Left. xxii. 69 Upon cooler 
reflexion, I think I had done better to have left it alone. 
1736 Butter Anal. 11. vii. 376 Some of them were men of 
the coolest tempers. 1798 Miter in Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
ie clviii, I caused a cool and steady fire to be opened on 
them. 
the young prince had not then been found a match for the 
cool science of the veteran. 1855 TENNyson Mand 11. i, 
While she wept, and I strove to be cool. 

18) transf. of things. 


1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11. 491 The energy of | 
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1586 A. Day Feng. Secretary u. (1625) 93 In coole matters 
thon art hot: in the hottest causes, cold, 1689 7ryal Pps. 
28 The zeal of one time may bring in that by surprize.. 
which when things are cooll..will appear to be plain in- 
justice. 1795 Burke Regic Peace. Wks. 1X. 117 Who 
now, from dread of the Pope, cannot take a cool bottle of 
claret..with any tolerable quiet. 

ce. (/n) cool blood: cf. CoLp BLOOD, 

1611 Suaks. Cyd. v. v. 77 We should not, when the 
blood was cool, haue threatend Our [’risoners with the 
Sword. 1626 Massincer Rov. Actor wv. ii, Ue that her 
prison, till in cooler blood I shall determine of her. 1658 
Whole Duty Man x. § 22 (1684) 86 ‘That without any pro- 
vocation at all, in cool bloud, as they say, they can thus 
wrong their poor brethren, 1774 Gounso. Grecian Hist. 11. 
249 He..massacred all the inhabitants in cool blood. 1881 
Mrs. 2. O’Donocuvue Ladies on /lorseback .v. 72 No horse 
that ever was foaled could do it {a big leap] in cool blood. 

5. Deficient in ardour, zeal, or enthusiasm ; lack- 
ing warmth of interest, or heartiness ; lukewarm. 

(In first quot. possibly a verb). 

1593 Suaks. 2 /fen. FJ, ui. i. 177 "Twill make them coole 
in zeale vnto your Grace. a@ 1656 Br. Hatt Occas. Medit. 
(1851) 151 Oh, give me a true sense of my wants : and then, 
I cannot be cool in asking. 1815 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Desp. X. 169 The people are a little cool both at Vienna 
and in England in respect tothe Bourbons. 1874 Brackie 
Self Cult. 70 An honest hater is often a better fellow than 
a cool friend. 

b. Wanting in cordiality. 

1675 Essex Papers (Camden) |. 319, 1 found him at first 
cooler in his reception then when I left him. @1706 Van- 
BruGu AZistake 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 442/1 Were I to meet a 
cool reception. 1800 Mrs. Hervey A/ourtray Fam. V1. 
77, 1 am rather upon cool terms with him. 

6. Assured and unabashed in demeanour, where 
the circumstances would call for diffidence and 
hesitation ; calmly and deliberately audacious or 
impudent in making a proposal or demand: 
said of persons and their actions. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Exg. Spy 1. 80 A right cool fish. 
a 1845 Baruam /ngol. Leg., Black Mousquet., A fact which 
has stamp’d hin a rather ‘Cool hand’. 1873 Brack 17. 
Thule xxiv. 394 He certainly knew that such a request 
was a trifle cool. 18974 Manuarry Soc. Life Greece viii. 256 
The cool way in which Plato in his Republic speaks of 
ge children. 

. colleg. Applied to a large sum of money. 

{Of doubtful origin: perhaps originally ‘deliberately or 
calmly counted, reckoned, or told’, and hence ‘all told,’ 
‘entire ’, ‘whole’; but it became a mere phrase, helping to 
contribute emphasis or reality to the amount. ] 

the Vanar. & Cis. Prov. Husé, 1. i, 1 just made acouple 
of Betts with him, took up a cool hundred, and so went to 
the King’s Arms. 1749 Firtpinc Jom Jones vi. xii, He 
had lost a cool hundred, and would no Ionger play. 1771 
Smotietr Humph, Cl. (1815) 201 My table alone stands me 
in a cool thousand a quarter. 1844 DisRAcLt Coningsby INC 
vy. 132 Lord Monmouth had the satisfaction of drawing the 
Whig minister into a cool thousand on the event. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect. |vii. 1870 Brapwoop The O. V. H. 
264 To save me a cool seven hundred a year. 

8. Comtd., as cool-rooted, -sheltered adjs. ; + cool- 
crape (see quot.) ; cool cup, a cooling drink (see 
quot.) ; cool-drawn a., drawn or expressed with- 
out the aid ofheat (cf. cokd-drawn) ; cool-trough, 
a trough in which anything is cooled. Also Coot- 
HEADED, etc, 

arjzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Cool-crafe, a slight 
Chequer’d Stuff made in imitation of Scotch Plad. 1725 
New Cant. Dict., When a Person dies, he is said to be put 
into his Cool-crape. 1818 Topp, *Cool-cup, a beverage, so 
called, usually composed of wine, water, lemon-peel, sugar, 
and borage ; and introduced at tables in warm weather. 
1798 [full Advertiser 10 Oct. 2/1 Whale Oil of this and last 
year, *Cool Drawn, 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 13 *Cool- 
rooted flowers. 1767 Mrs. S. Pennincton Ze#t. HII. 171 
And here, *cool shelter’d from the mid-day sun. 19777 
Hoote Comenius’ Vis. World (ed. 12) 88 He quencheth hot 
irons in the *cool-trough. 

Cool (k#1), s4.1 For forms see prec. [f. Coon a. 
Cf. OHG. chuolt, MHG. hiiele, mod.G. hiihle.] 

1. That which is cool: the cool part, place, time, 
thing, etc. 

a1400-50 Alexander 5534 To see quat selcuthe is seet in 
pe salt watir, How many kind of creatours pat in pe cole 
duellis. ¢1450 A/erdiz 191 As they that wolde ride in the 
cole of the mornynge. a@1533 Lp. Berners on Ixvi. 227 
It were good for us to aryse..it is good to ryde in the coole. 
1535 CoveRDALE Gevz, iii. 8 In the coole of the daye [so 1611]. 
1713 ADpison CaZ¢oiu, But see where Lucia. . Amid the cool 
of yon high marble arch, Enjoys the noon-day breeze! 1863 
Mrs. Cartyte Lett. 111. 171 He ..goes for his ride in the 
cool of the evening. 1879 Brownine Pheidippides 64 There 
in the cool of a cleft, sat he—majestical Pan ! 

+2. A cool breeze, a light and refreshing wind. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 231 The wind stood thanne nought 
amis, But every topsaile cole it blewe. @1470 Tirtort Caesar 
ili.(1530) 4 That he hada good and convenable time and also 
a good cole. 1506 Guytrorp Pilgr. 72 The wynde began 
to blow a ryght good coole in oure waye. 1558 PHAER 
Aeneid 1, A mery coole of wynde them fast pursueth. 
1565-73 Cooper Shesaurus, Aura. .a softe coole of wynde. 
Africa Zephyri aura, a warme coole of (wynde]. 

. Coolness. 

14.. Songs §& Carols (1847) 35 A pilion or taberd to wer in 
hete or cole. 1535 CoverDaLe Prov, xxv. 13 Like as the 
wynter coole in the haruest. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 1109 
There oft the Indian Herdsman shunning heate Shelters in 
coole. 1860 Sir T. Martin //orace 133 Thou a grateful 
cool dost yield To the flocks that range afteld. 


1617 Bp. Haut Recoll. Treat. 1112 God loves to give us 
cools and heats in our desires. 1659 W. Broucu Sacr. 


COOL. 


Princ.291 Men of intemperate heates and cooles in religion. 
1714 AnBUTUNOT, etc. A/art. Seriblerus . ix, Yo treat. of 
the emollients and opiates of poesy, of tle cool, and the 
manner of producing it. 

Cool (kl), s6 4 Comm. [Another form of Cow. 
sb.2) A tub of butter, usually of 281b., but some- 
times of other size. 

1868 Simmonps Dict. Trade Products 104 Cool, a tub cut 
in two, in which butter is sometimes sent to market .. it 
weighs from 4 cwt.to1cwt. 1891 Marly News 27 Oct. 2/8 
(Trade Report’ Butter--Cork. Vrices show another ad- 
vance. .Fine mild-cured and fine cools advanced rs. 

Cool (kl), v. Forms: 1 célian, 3-7 cole, (3 5 
colen), 4-5 kole, koole, 5-6 Sc. cule, cuill, 4 7 
coole, 7-- cool. [OL. cdlian (cdlode = OS. célin 
:-OTeut. *h6/i7an to be cold or cool, f. £d/u-s adj. 
cool, f. stem #a/- cold; see note to Cotp a. The 
trans. use is not original, and appeared in ME. with 
the obsolescence of the original trans. £e/e, KEEL, 
OF. calan, célan:—OTeut. *ké/jan to make cool.] 

lL. zutr. To become cool; to become less hot or 
warm. Often with dowz, rarcly off. 

a1000 Guthlac 1281 (Gr.) I.ic colode. a 1000 Andreas 
1258 (Gr. Weder coledon. c 1000 Sax. /.eechtd. 1. 204 Seod 
on weallendon wattere, let bonne colian. a 1225 Vuliana7z> 
Hit (boiling pitch} colede anan. c1qz0 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 44 In boylande water pou kast hom may. To harden 
pen take hom onte to cole. 1527 ANDREW Jrunswyke's 
Distyll, Waters Bij b, Whan it is baken .. let it cole by 
hymselfe. 1667 Mitton P, Z. v.396 A while discourse they 
hold ; No fear lest Dinner coole. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. //ist. 
(1776) V. 308 The eggs..of small birds. . being liable to cool 
more quickly. 1830 Lyeui. /’x7zc. Geol. 1. 81 What form 
the melted matter may assume at great depths on cooling 
down. 1878 Huxiey /hysiogr. 175 It cools with extreme 
slowness. 1890 C. A. Younc #éem. Astron. § 487 Jupiter 
and Saturn, Uranus and Neptune, do not seem yet to have 
cooled off to anything like the earth’s condition. 

2. fig. a. To lose the heat of excitement, 
passion, or emotion ; to lose fervour, to become 
less zealous or ardent. 

a1000 Guthlac 9 (Gr.) Colap Cristes lufu. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 250/2 He made to cole the cruelte of the perse- 
cutours. 31562 J. Heywoop Prov, & Lfpigr. (1867) 62 Their 
good opinion therin .. cooles. 1601 SHaks. Jud. C.1Vv. ii. 19 
‘Thou hast describ'd A hot Friend cooling. 1605 — J/acé. 
iv. i. 154 This deed Ile do, before this purpose coole. 1663 
Br. Patrick Parad. Pilgr. xix. (1668) 193 After the first 
onset. .they are wont to cool and make a retreat. 1735 Pore 
Ep. Lady 261 She, who ne’er answers till a Husband cools. 
1842 Macaucay Ess. Fredk. Gt. (1854! 679/2 This eccentric 
friendship was fast cooling. 1882 Brsaxt Revolt of Alan 
v. (1883) 114 To give this feeling time to cool down. 

+b, To become ‘cold’ with fear. Ods. rare. 

1605 SHAKS. AZuch. v. v. 10 The time has beene, my sences 

would have cool’d To heare a Night-shrieke. 
+¢. Of things; To lose their opportuncness. 

1598 Suaks. Merry WW. tv. ii. 240 Come, to the Forge with 
it then, shape it: [ would not haue things coole. 1607 —- 
Cor.iv. i. 43 Aduantage, which doth euer coole Ith’ absence 
of the needer. 

3. trans. To make cool; to cause to lose heat or 
become less hot. (Formerly expressed by KEEL.) 

c1490 Promp. Parv. 87 (MS. K.) Colyn or kelyn, /vige- 
Jacio, 1598 Suaks. Aferry 1" ut. v. 122 To be throwne into 
the Thames, and coold .. like a Horse-shoo. 1599 PorTER 
Angry Wom, Abingd. (Percy Soc.) 42 You may. .keepe your 
winde to coole your pottage. 1705 Appison /taly (J.) Snow 
they use .. because, as they say, it cools or congeals any 
liquor sooner. 1862 Sir B. Bronte /’sychol. J/g, V1. iii. 74 
A thunderstorm. .had cooled the atmosphere. 

b. To impart the sensation of coolness to, es/. 
to refresh by allaying excessive or painful heat. 

¢ 1320 Sir Benes 2814 A dede of is helm of stel And colede 
him per in fraiche wel. 1382 Wycur Luke xvi. 24 Send 
Lazarus, that he dippe the laste part of his fyngur in water, 
and kele (MS. X.c1q410 koole] my tunge. c1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 428 Vhe cler watter culyt the hors sumdeill. 
1596 Suaks, Merch. V. i. i. 65 Warmed and cooled by the 
same Winter and Sommer as a Christian is. 1697 DryDeEN 
Virg. Georg. 1. 699 The ready Cure to cool the raging 
Pain. 1864 Texnyson Aydmer’s Field 289 Cooling her false 
cheek with a featherfan. 

ce. To reduce the temperature of the blood or of 
the ‘humours’ of the body. Also adso/. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Crrurg, 11:1 MS. 1B) Whanne bat a mete 
obere a medycine .. hetyth hym no3t & colyth hym nau3t. 
1598 Suaks. Merry HW’. v. 24 As if 1 had swallow’d snow- 
bals, for pilles to coole the reines. 1615 LatHam Falconry 
(1633) 100 You must .. coole it {the heat of the hawk’s 
stomach] with some coole thing that is meet for it. 1702 J. 
Purcett Cholick (1714) 161 Steel .. given in this manner 
(which for the most part rather Cools than Heats'. 

a. Fainting. ‘Yo make less ‘ warm’ in colour: 
to tone doz the reds or yellows in a picture. 

4. fig. To cause (a person) to lose the heat of 
excitement, passion, or emotion; to make less 
ardent or zealous; to diminish the intensity of 
(strong feeling, emotion, resolve’. 

a 1340 Hampore Psalter xxxviil. 18 That i ware kolid in 
pi mercy fra hete of vices and temptaciouns. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A.W. xii. 265 To repente hyniself of the castynge 
of his gage and to be so koled of the bataylle. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 11. 260 The king then being somewhat cvoled of his 
great furie, graunted their desire. 1596 SHaks. Alervh. I. 
i. i. 59 He hath, .thwarted my bargaines, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1670 G. H. //ist, Cardinals 1. 1. 136 
Which cools the resolutions of the zealousest Prince. 1752 

ousson Nambler No. 198 ? 131 found my friends. ceopied 
in their affection. 1848 Macavtay //ist. Eng 1. 524 The 
lapse of time which cools the ardour of the friends whom he 
has left behind. 


CooL. 


b. fg. To deprive (a thing) of its opportune- 
ness or freshness of interest ; to make stale. 

1716-8 Lapy M. W. Montacue Left. I. xl. 164 The great 
gulf between you and me cools all news that come hither. 
1738 Tuyer Syrom's Rem. (1856) 11.1. 198 You are come 
too late, the thing is cooled. 

5. Phrases. + 70 cool cares: to assuage them: 
see also KEEL v. 7Zo cool one's coppers: see 
Copper 56.7 To cool one’s heels (+ hoofs): i.e. by 
rest, after the feet have become hot with walking ; 
hence, zronically, to be kept standing or waiting. 

¢ 1340 Gaw. §& Gr. Kut. 1253 Keuer hem comfort, & colen 
her carez. ¢1611 CHapman //iad 11. 340 The soldiers all sat 
down enrank’d, each by his arms and horse That then lay 
down and cool’d their hoofs. 1633 W. R. Match at Mid- 
night wu. in Hazl. Dodsley X111. 52 To..let him cool his 
heels there till morning. 1641 Barthol. Faire (N. s.v. 
Heels’, Who forthwith committed my little hot furie to the 
stockes, where we will leave him to coole his heeles, 1752 
FieitpinG Amelia vi. ix, In this parlour Amelia cooled her 
heels, as the phrase is, near a quarter of an hour. 1884 
Riper Haccarp Dawxz x, Whilst Philip was cooling his 
heels in Lincoln's Inn Fields, a rather curious scene was in 


progress. 
+ Cool, v.2 Obs. rare. Also cole. [?a. F. 


couler to flow, run as a liquid:—L. co/are to pass 
through a filter, f. cd/m a strainer.] zztr. To 
run, flow. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 23 The vessels through 
which it colith or runnith. /é4%d. Hhiij, It droppeth and 
coolyth out of the vaynes. 

Cool, coole, obs. ff. CoLE, Cow sé.1 

+Coo'l-back. [app.a. Du. doe/bak, f. koe! cool 

+ bak Back sd.2] =COOLER 2: esp. in a brewery. 
Obs. 

1707 J. Mortimer //xsé.(J.) Your first wort being thus 
boiled, lade off into one or more coolers, or cool-backs. 1727 
Brapitey Fam. Dict.s.v. Brewing, Let it run from your 
cool-backs into your Tun very cool. 

Coold, obs. f. CoLp, and could, pa. t. of CAN. 

Coole, obs. f. Coat, CowL. 


Cooled (kivld), ps7, a. [f. Coon v.1 + -ED.] 
Made cool (+ or cold) ; lowered in temperature. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Coolyd of heete, /rigefactus. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 356/2 Anoynte 
the cooled ioyntes. 1682 FLavet Fear 88 Mortified and 
cooled hearts. 1875 Miss Biro Sandwich Isl. (1880) 55 The 
surface of the double lake [of lava] was continually skinning 
over with a cooled crust... like frosted silver. 

Coolee, var. of CooLtr. 

Cooler (k7le1). [fas prec.+-ER. Cf, KEELER.] 

1. Anything that eools or makes cool. 

1575 LAnenam Left, (1871) 53 But whoo so was found so 
hot in desyre, with the wreast of a Cok was sure of a coolar. 
1686 Goap Celest. Bodies 1. ii. 6 Wind is a Dryer, even as 
Frost a Cooler. 1797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) 
IV. xcii, 235 They do not use ice as a cooler, but snow. 

2. A vessel in which anything is cooled or set to 
cool; esp. one used for cooling the wort in brewing, 
or for similar purposes in other manufacturing 
processes. 

1616 SurFt. & Marku. Country Farme 589 Boile it ver 
well the second time with the hops, then. . put it into the cool- 
ers and coole it. 1641 Frexcu Désti//. 1. (1651) 34 A great 
Alembick, with its cooler or Copper Still. 1741 Covnpd. 
Fam. Piece \.vi. 279 Shift your first Wort out of the Coolers 
into a Working-Tun. 1798 BroomrieLp Farmer's Boy, 
Spring 217 Streams of new milk thro’ flowing coolers 
stray. 1820 W. Scoressy Arctic Regions 11. 398 Ona little 


lower level than .. the copper, is fixed a square or oblong. 


back or cooler. .capable of containing from ro to 20 tons of 
oil. 1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 211 The boiling beer is now 
pumped up to the coolers. 

3. A cooling medicine or agent; a refrigerant. 

1621 Burton Avat. Mel. u. ii. u. (1651) That the liver be 
outwardly anointed with some coolers that it be not over- 
heated. 1671 Satmon Szex. Med. 1. xxii. Citruls, the 
seeds are great coolers in Feavers. 1744 BERKELEY Si7is $7 
An admirable febrifuge, at once the safest cooler and cordial. 
1766 Pennant Zool., Goat (1812) I. 46 In..cases, where 
coolers and restoratives are necessary. _ a 

4. fig. Anything that cools emotion, excitement, 
or ardour, or damps the spirits. 

tsgz Br. ANpREweEs Seva. (1843) V. 527 The Law, we 
know, is a great cooler to presumption, 1600 ABP. ABBOT 
Exp. Fonah 27 This is a cooler both to the Pharisees and 
Novatians, who were wont todespise sinners. 1608 HizRon 
Wks. 1.718 What coolers of zeale, what clogges in the way 
that leadeth vnto life. 1781 Crappe /.2brary 58 See coolers 
here, that damp the fire of rage. 1824 ‘P. Quiz’ (tétle) 
Fashionable Bores, or Coolers in High Life. 

5. U.S. (Thieves slang.) A prison or gaol. 

1884 ALidnor (Dakota) Teller 8 Aug., Arrested on the 
charge of drunkenness, lodged in the cooler over night and 
then fined $5 in the morning. 1885 /éid. 25 Apr., Now, 
then, I’ll give you a chance to keep out of the cooler ! 

Cooler, obs. f. CoLour. 

Coole-staff, var. of CowL-STAFF. 

Cooley. rare. [Phonctic spelling of F. cozdzs, 
Cutis.) Broth of boiled meat. 

1796 Mrs. GLasse Coofery v. 41 Make a rich cooley. 

Cool-hea‘ded, @. [Parasynthctic deriv. of 
cool head: see Coo a. 8.] Having a cool head ; 
free from excitement, not easily excited in mind. 

1777 Burke Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. 111. 140 The old, 
cool headed, general law is as good as any deviation dic- 
tated by present heat. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 111. 644 
Soon, however, some cool-headed people ventured to remark 
that the fact .. was not quite so certain as night be wished. 
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1889 Spectator 14 Dec. 850 Among the cooler-headed mem- 
bers of his own party. 

Hence Cool-hea‘dedness. 

1891 A thenzum g May 598/2 No better illustration of his 
cool-headedness can be given. 

Coolie, cooly (k#li). Forms: 6 //. colles, 
7 collee, (cowler), 7-8 coulee, -ie, coly, 7-9 
coolee, 8 couley, 8-9 cooley, 7- coolie, cooly. 
[Now found (in sense 2) in the Indian vernaculars 
generally: Urdii 193, guli, gulz, Bengali 
kili, Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, 7/2; 
of disputed origin. 

By some considered to be originally Tamil, and identical 
with the word £4/7 ‘hire, payment for occasional menial 
work’, whence (either by metonymy, or as short for £#/i- 
Radram ‘hire-man’, £é@liya/ ‘hire-person’) £272 ‘hireling, 
labourer, man who does odd jobs’. The objection to this 
is that the first known mention of Coolies early in the 17th c. 
refers not to the T’amil country, in the south, but to the 
region of Guzerat, in the west of India. On this account 
there is reason to think the word identical with A™/z or 
Holi, the name of an aboriginal tribe of Guzerat (see 
sense 1), which is actually found spelt Aou2éz, Coolte in the 
middle of the 17th c. 

(The Kulis of Guzerat were well known to the Portuguese 
in the 16th c.; and these probably carried the name both to 
Southern India and to China (cf. 1745 in 2). It is probable 
that the similarity between A'u/i and the Tamil word 4a/¢ 
‘hire’ may have led to the use of coo/ze in Southern India 
in the sense of £a/i-karam or kuliyal.)) 

+1. A variant of Aw/z or Aolz, name of a 
numerous aboriginal tribe of Guzerat, formerly 
noted as robbers, but now settling down as respect- 


able labourers and cultivators, Oés. 

{1554 BotetHo £stado da India in Subsidios (Lisb. 1878) 
V.155 Ea Renda dos coles que sao pescadores As estaquados 
ao mar, e per este Rio de Bagaim., fvans/, And the rent 
from the co/és who are fishers at the stakes at the sea, and 
along this river of Passein. 1563 Garcia DE OrtA Colloguios 
(Lisb. 1872) 34 Colles.] x98 tr. Linschoten’s Voyages 
xxvii. (Y.!, Others that yet dwell within the countrie called 
Colles : which Colles .. doe yet live by robbing and steal- 
ing. 1609 W. Fincu 9rx/. in Purchas Pelgrims (1625) I. 
iv. iv. § 6.436 Acertain Raiaw [of}..the people called Collees 
or Quullees, keeping in a Desart Wildernesse, which secures 
him from Conquest. 1616-22 Terry Voy. E. Ind. (1655) 
192 Those who inhabit the Countrey Villages are called 
Coolies ; these till the ground and breed up Cattel, and other 
things for provision as Hennes, etc. 1630 Lorp Banians 
85 The husbandmen or inferior sort of people, called the 
Coulees. 1677 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (ed. 4175 To live a 
while in Gusurat..to extirpate that rascal-race of Coolyes 
and Bielsgrates. 1698 Fryer Acc. £. India & P. 164 \Y.) 
The inhabitants of Ramnagur are the Salvages called 
Coolies. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xiii. 143 
The Rasspouts and Coulies make Inroads into this Province 
[Cambay], and plunder even to the Gates of the City. 18zo0 
Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay 111. 355 (¥.) In the profession of 
thieving the Koolees may be said to act cou amore, 1825 
HeBer Yourney (1828) 11. 556 A Kholee, the name of a de- 
generate race of Rajpoots in Guzerat, who, from the low 
occupations in which they are generally employed, have 
(under the corrupt name of Coolie) given a name..to bearers 


* of burthens all over India, 1856 A. K. Forpes tr. Ras Jala 


I. 103 The Koolees lived for a long time on the sea-shore, in 
the neighbourhood of the Indus. /7@. 104 The Bheels and 
Koolees lived in security. 1885 Jip. Gaz. [ndia 11. 51 
s.v. Bombay, The aboriginal race of Kulis is rapidly rising 
in the scale of civilization. . : 

2. The name given by Europeans in India and 
China to a native hired labourer or burden- 
carrier ; also used in other countries where these 
men are employed as cheap labourers. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Voy.(1807) V. 49 (Y.) He lent 
us horses to ride on, and Cowlers (which are Porters) to carry 
our goods. 1680 in J. T. WHeeter J/adras (1861) I. 129 
(Y.) That the drum be beat to call all coolies, carpenters, etc. 
1698 Fryer Ace. £. India & P.in Phil. Trans. XX. 344 
At which his Coolyes were afrightned. 1704 Collect. Voy. 
(Church.) III. 740/1, 500 Colys or Labourers. 1745 P. 
Tnomas $rul. Anson's Voy. 271 We employ’d .. many 
Chinese Labourers, whom they call Cooly’s, to make the 
Chinam. 1763 Orme J/i/it. Trans. [ndostan (1861) I. 1. 79 
Coolies a cast of Indians whose sole occupation is to carry 
burthens. 1775 Aun. Reg. 132 Made use of by the natives 
of Golconda as coolys or slaves in the mines. 1799 WEL- 
LINGTON in Gurw. Desf, 1.55 An order. .stating the number of 
Coolies which an officer may call for from a village. 1826 
W. Exttiotr Zhe Nux 100 note, Coolee means a porter, but 
is often used reproachfully to other servants of superior 
rank. 1859 Tennent Cey/on ied. 2) I]. 235 The number of 
Malabar coolies employed. 1873 Morey Xousseax 11. 55 
A kidnapper of coolies or the captain of a slaver. 

3. slang. (See quot.) 

1803 R. Percivat in Naval Chron. X. 31 A Cooly, or 
common fellow of the lowest class. 1873 Slang Dict., Coolie, 
a soldier, in allusion to the Hindoo coolies, or day labourers. 

4. attrib, and Comd., as coolie boy, emigrant; 


coolie labour, systent, traffic ; coolte-catcher. 

¢ 1813 Mrs. Surxwoop Stories Ch. Catech. xxi. 200 Shall 
I tell the coolie boy to run afier him? 1863 Fawcett /o/. 
Econ. \. iii. (1876) 92 Coolie-traffic can never be carried on 
by private enterprise. 1865 Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 4/6 A ship 
..started from Calcutta with four hundred coolie emigrants. 
1879 Constit. California in Bryce A mer. Commu. (1888) 11. 
App. 678 Asiatic coolieism is a form of human slavery, and 
is for ever prohihited in this State, and all contracts for 
coolie labour shall be void. 1890 Zzies (weekly ed.) 21 
Feb, 10/4 The Chinese agents employed to collect the coo- 
lies, and known as ‘coolie-catchers’. ~ ; 

Coo‘lieism. ff. prec. + -1sm.] The coolie 
system, the importation of coolies as labourers 
into foreign countries. 

1879 [see Coote 4]. 
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COOLNESS. 


Coolie, var. of CoLLIE, CouLEE ( U.S.). 

Cooling (k#lin), vd/. sb. [f. Coon v. +-1NG 1.) 
The action of the verb CooL, 

@ 1340 Hamrote /’sa/ter vi. 2 In shadow of pi wengis .. 
pat is, in hilynge and kolynge of pi goednes and pi pite. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 87 Coolynge, frigefaccio. ¢ 1840 in 
Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. 227 In the coolyng, putt in 
thiese thinges folowing. 1886 Atheneum 4 Sept. 2098/2 
Shrinkage consequent on the earth’s secular cooling. 


1588 GREENE Perimedcs 39 The disdaine of thy parentage 
.-isa sufficient cooling to thee. 16400. SepGwickeE Chrisss 
Counsell 69 Take heed of the first coolings. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as cooling-place; eooling- 
cup, a contrivance for cooling liquids, consisting 
of a cup into which is plunged another containing 
a heat-absarbing substance, as a solution of am- 
monium nitrate; cooling-floor, a large shallow 
tank or cooler in which wort is cooled. 

1591 Percivatt Sp. Dict., Enfriadera, a cooling-place. 

Coo'ling, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1. That cools or makes cool. sec. a. Of medi- 
cines, etc.: Lowering the temperature of the 
blood, refrigerant. b. Patnting. Making less 
warm in colour; toning down warm colour. 

1588 Suaks. 77t, A. u. ii. 14 The greene leaues quiuer 
with the cooling winde. 1671 Mitton Sasson 626 Dire in- 
flammation, which no cooling herb Or medicinal liquor can 
assuage. 1732 ARsuTHNOT Rules of Diet 244 Pomegranates 
contain a Juice styptick, and extremely cooling. 1781 
Cowver Hetirement 422 The stream that spreads Its cooling 
vapour o’er the dewy meads. c1790 Imison Sch. Art 11. 61 
Cooling crayons, composed of black and white, should suc- 
ceed these, and melt into the hair. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle 
Max viii. 69, [1] left the .. cooling drink beside the sick 
woman. 

+ 2. Cooling card: see CARD sb.2 2a. Obs. 

1577 Howinsuep Chron. III. 188 A cooling card it was 
unto them, still to see ships arrived in the haven out of 
England, openlie before their faces. 1664 Mra. WorcEsTER 
in Dircks L7fe viii. (18651 137 It would .. prove a cooling 
card to many, whose zeal otherwise would transport them. 
1678 DryDEN Limberham 1.i, Wood. [Aside.] That, besides 
her self, is a cooling Card. 

3. That is becoming cooler. 

1877 J. Cook Boston Monday Lect., Concessions of Evo- 
Zutionists, In the complex conditions of a cooling planet. 

Hence Coo lingly adv., Coo‘lingness. 

1855 G. MEREDITH Shav. Shagpat 352 None of earth were 
like to them in silveriness, sweet coolingness. 1880 Lapy 
Fr. Dixit Across Patagonia i. 11 We are off again, with a 
slight breeze stealing coolingly over us. 

Coolish (klif), a. [f. Coon a. +-1sH.] Some- 
what cool. 

1759 Gotpsm. Ess. i. Wks. (Globe) 286/1 The nights began 
to grow a little coolish. 1767 Monro in PAil. Trans. LVI. 
495 This salt tastes coolish on the tongue. 1850 Zaz?’'s 
Mag. XVII. 423.1 My zeal is getting coolish. @ 1864 Haw- 
THORNE Amer. Note-Bks. 1.8 It was a coolish day. 

Coolisse, coollis, obs. ff. Cunxis. 

Coolly (k#1li), adv. [f. Coon a.+-Ly 2.] 

1. In a cool condition, with coolness. 

1611 Corvat Crudities 155 They may walke there very 
coolely euen at noon. 1633 P. Fretcner /7se. Ec. vi. x, 
The aire..did coolly glide Through every part. 1727-30 
Tuomson Susnner 463 Thrice happy he! who..in the gelid 
caverns, woodbine-wrought .. Sits coolly calm. 

2. fig. Without the heat of passion or emotion ; 
without haste or excitement ; calmly, colleetedly. 

1580 HoLtysanb 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Attrempément. .temper- 
ately, coolely, moderately. 1640 Br. Hatt Chr. Aloder. 9/2 
This safe liquor will send the guests home coolly tempered. 
1779 Jounsonx L. P., Dryden Wks. II. 418 When admiration 
had subsided, the translation was more coolly examined. 
1875 Hetrs Anim. & Mast. vii. 161 The cab-driver mean- 
while was taking it very coolly. 

3. Without fervour, enthusiasm, 
warmth ; with an air of indifference. 

1626 W. Scrater E.xrp. 2 Thess. (1629) 7. 1709 HEARNE 
Collect. 4 Apr., He promis’d me but coal 1848 MacavLay 
Hist. Exg. 1. 206 Lewis at first affected to receive these 
propositions coolly. 

4, With calm and unabashed assurance. 

1844 Emerson Lect. Yug. Amer. Wks. (Bohn) II. 301 
Agricultural chemistry coolly. .offering..to turn a sandbank 
into corn. 1884 Manch. Exam. 4 Dec..5/1 This essential 
point was coolly taken for granted. 


Coolness (kzInés).  [f. as prec. +-NESS. ] 
1. “it, The condition of being or feeling cool ; 


cool quality or sensation. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. xv, 11 And du us on colnesse clane gelzd- 
dest. 1530 PAsGR. 207/1 Colenesse, /reschev7. 1575 LANE- 
nam Let. (1871) 53 The..delectabl coolnes of the foountain. 
1697 DrypDEN Vireg. Georg. 1. 386 The Coolness of the Night. 
1795 SouTHEY Youn of Arc. 523 The thunder-shower Fell 
with refreshing coolness on my head. 1859 TeNxyson JVer/, 
& tv. 755 Then paced for coolness in the chapel-yard. 

2. jig. Freedom from excitement ; calmness. 

1651 H. More 2d Lash of Alazonom. 79 Eugenius,will you 
venture, in Philosophic Coolness, to say, etc. 1782 Prirst- 
LEY Corrupt. Chr. 1.1.5, I wish. .my readers may attend me 
with. .coolness. 1805 Cart. Biackwoop in Nicolas Desp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. 224 After performing wonders by his 
example and coolness, Lord Nelson_was wounded by a 
French Sharp-shooter. 1823 Lams £/éa Ser. 1. i. (1865) 3 
Old house ! there is a charm in thy quiet :—a cessation— 
a coolness from business..which is delightful. 1874 GREEN 
Short Ilist. viii. 526 Only Hampdenss coolness and tact 
averted a conflict. . 

3. Want of fervour or enthusiasm; absence of 


friendly warmth. 


or friendly. 


COOLRIFE. 


@ 1674 CLAKENDON (J.), They parted with such coolness to- 
wards each other, as if they scarce hoped to meet again. 
1753 Metmotn Crcero’s Lett.1. iv. (R.), As being unwilling 
it should appear. .that any coolness had arisen between us. 
1767 J. Penn Sleepy Serm. 24 Inattention in hearing the 
Word of God, generally produces a Coolness for sacred 
Worship. 1880 L. Srernen /ofe ii. 55 A coolness had 
sprung up between Pope and Addison. 

4, Calm and unabashed assurance. 

1751 Jounson Life of Cheynel Wks. IV. 516 Who with his 
usual coolness and modesty, took possession of the lodgings 
soon after by breaking open the doors, 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke 
Shaks. Char. xi. 280 He comes there, and takes possession 
of the territory with all the coolness of a usurper. _ 

Coolooly, var. of Koouooty, an Algerine of 
mixed descent. 

Coolor‘e, -our, obs. ff. Cotour. 

Coo‘lrife, 2. Sc. Also -riff. [f Coon +-RIFE: 
after CAuLpRrire.] Having a tendency to cool 
or be cold; ‘also fg.-Indiffcrent’ (Jam.). 

1768 Ross Helenore 27 (Jam.) And fain, fain was she of 
the coolriff shade. 

Cool tankard. A cooling drink, usually 
made of wine and water, with lemon-juice, spices, 
and borage; also, a local namc of borage, from 
its use in this beverage (Britten and Tolland). 

a3joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cool Tankard, Wine 
and Water, with a Lemon Sugar and Nutmeg. 1977 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 199/1 Vhis day .. the Lord Mayor .. 
partook of a cool tankard at Newgate with Mr. Akerman. 
1847 WILLIAMSON Jem, C. Simeon i. 12 The day was hot .. 
I drank a great deal of cool tankard. 1858 R. Hoce Veg. 
Kingd, 541 Vhe fresh tops [of borage] were formerly used 
in cool tankards. 

Coolth (k#lp). rare, exc. dial. In 6 coulthe, 
7.cooth. [f. Coo, a.+-TH: ef. warmth.] 

1. Coolness. 

1547 Satessury MWelsh Dict., Oerfel, coulthe. 1611 
Coter., Froid, cold, cooth; coldnesse. 1781 Map. D'Ar- 
Buay Diary 1. 379 My father and Mrs. Thrale seated them- 
selves out of doors .. for coolth and chat. 1863 ‘I. Taytor 
Pictures in Words xiii, In pleasant dreams Of English 
coolth and greenery. 1875 Parisn Svssex Dialect, Coolthe, 
coolness. ‘I set the window open for coolthe’. 

2. A cold (i.e. the malady so named). 

1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s. v. Cooth..* That 
child's ketcht a cooth’. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cooth, cold 
(malady) ..‘1’m so full of cooth and cold’. 

Coolume, obs. f. Cotumn. 

Coo:lweed. ferb. One of the names of Prlea 
pumila (N. O. Uriicacee),a North American plant 
with succulent pellucid stem, called also Clear- 
weed, Rushweed, and Stingless Nettle. 

Coolwort (ki lwzit). //ferb. [See Wort.] A 
North American herb (N.O. Saxefragatew”. 

1860 Barttett Dict. Amer, Coolwort (Tiarella cordt- 
folia), the popular name of an herb, the properties of which 
are dinretic and tonic. .prepared for sale by the Shakers. 

Coolwort, obs. f£.. CoLeworr. 

+ Cooly, 2. Obs. rare. [f. Coou sb. +-¥.1] Of 
cool refreshing quality. 

1594 Carew asso (1881) 16 Some cooly easefull place he 
sought to geat. 1595 SpeNsER Col. Clout 58 Keeping my 
sheepe amongst the cooly shade Of the greene alders. 1610 
Torte Honours Acad. 1 Greene coolie grasse with faire 
coloured flowers to delight the sences. 1710 PHitips Pas- 
toraés i. 86 E’er the warm Sun drinks up the cooly Dews. 

Cooly, var. of Coir, Cooiix. 

Coom (km), sd.! Forms: 6-7 coame, 7 
coome, come, koom, comb, 8 coomb, 7- coom. 
{In senses 1-2 app. another form of CuLM, pointing 
toa ME. colm, whence also ME. colmy adj. sooty, 
grimy, dicolncn vb. = bicollen to begrime with 
soot. In Sc. and north Eng., «/ may become 47, 
as in bulk, Sc. bouk (bik), Beelmer in Northum- 
berland, locally Boomer; cf. also shoulder, coulter, 
Ss. shooder, cooter. But the form coame in 1 may 
correspond to ON. &dm ‘grime, film of dirt’; 
and sense 3 may be rclated to Ger. Aakm, mould, 
‘the white film on fermented liquids’; cf. KEEM. 
(For coom from WGer. k@ma-, OTeut. Aémo-z, cf. 
Broom, Moon.) ‘The relationship of sense 4 is 
quite uncertain. Thus there are here possibly two 
or even three words.] 

1. Soot, csp. that which forms about a fireplace, 
or seltles as smuts from a smoky atmosphere. 
Smithy coom: the hard granular soot that forms 
over a blacksmith’s fire. (But see also 2.) Now 
Se. or north Eng. 

3587 Mascatt Govt. Catth:, Horses (1627) 126 The coame 
aboue the Smithes forge, 1610 MARKHAM Masterp. W. XXxxvi. 
273 The coame about the Smithes forge. 1691 Ray V7. C. 
Words 137 Smidy, a Smiths Shop, whence Smidy-koom, Var. 
Dial. 1696 Puittirs, Coomce, the Soot that gathereth over 
an Ovens Month. 1825-79 Jamieson s.v., If coom hang from 
the bars of a grate like shreds of silk. it is viewed by the 
superstitious as foretokening the arrival of strangers. 

Ss 

3823 Gatt £xtail IT. xxvii. 251 ‘ How ye'll clear your 
character o* the coom ye hae brought on't.’ ‘1826 J, Witson 
Noc!, Ambr, Wks. 1855 I. 152 ‘She thin black coom o’ anni- 
hilation and oblivion. 

2. Coal dust or refuse, small coal, slack: cf. 
CceLn. 

1611 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 161 Paide for beringe sand and 
smethie come to the same lyine, xij. 1652 Boate Nat. 
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Hist. Fret, xx. § 4. 158 Upon this they lay a lay of... a cer- 
tain sort of Sea-coal, the which, being wonderful small, and 
peculiarly called Comb, is hardly used for any other pur- 
pose [than burning lime]. 1755-73, Jounson, Coom. .is used 
in Scotland for the useless dust which falls from large coals. 
1825-79 Jamirson, Coom..small coal, Sc.; Cudn Eng. 
18 dickinson Cumdid. Gloss. Supp., Coon, the debris of 
coal; culm. 

+ 3. (See quot.) Obs. 

1609 C. Butter Fem, Afon. vi. (1623) O ij, This kinde of 
honey... after a while it corrupteth and.. becometh the 
sowrest, and the most unsauory of all things .. which, then 
they commonly call Stopping or Coome. 

+4. The black stuff, composed of grease and dust, 
which works out from axles or bearings. Ods. 

In quot. 1758 coo perhaps means grease for the wheels. 

1724 Lond. Gaz. No. 6264/2 By marking of Sheep with 
large Quantities of Pitch, Tar, or Coomb. 1730-6 Bairey 
(folio), Coom .. that matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriages. 1749 W. Etuis Shepherd's Guide 298 ‘To do 
this, it’s only rubbing the Coomb of a Cart-wheel over the 
Breast of the Ram, or if Coomb cannot conveniently be had, 
you may rub his breast over with Redding, and the Colour 
of it..will be left behind on the Ewe. 1750 — Country 
Honsew. 287 Vo cure Shingles, take the black Coom that is 
made by oiling or greasing Bells in a Steeple and anoint 
with it. 1758 4x. Keg. 107 A remarkable carriage set out 
.. Without coomb, or any oily, unctuous, or other liquid 
matter whatever to the wheels or axles. 1786 SparRMAN 
Voy. Cape G. H. 1.117 A box for the coom. : 

. Dust from a corn mill, saw-dust, etc. da/. 

3811 Wittan WW. Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Coom, dust and 
scrapings of wood, produced in sawing. 1887 Jamieson 
Suppl., Coom, dust from a mill, or from riddled seeds, i.e. 
from corn. Orkn. 

Coom, 54.2 Sc. Also 8 cumb. [Of uncertain 
origin: the gencral sense appears to be that of an 
arched or rounded top, dome. Connexion has 
been suggested with med.L. cba hold or bottom 
of a ship or boat, ‘locus imus navis’ (Isidore 
Orig. XIX. ii, § 1), and with Sp. coméo, Pr. comd, 
bent, curved: cf. Cooms 2.] 

1. The wooden centre or centering on which an 


arch is built. 

1753 Scots Afag. Aug. 422/1 A new-finished arch, from 
which the cumb or timber frame had been taken away. 
1796 in Sinclair Stat, dice. Scot. XVII. 8 (Jam.) As several 
of the arches approach nearly to a straight line, the frame, 
or coom, on which it was raised, must have sunk while it 
was building. 1805 Forsytu Beantivs Scot. 1. 335 Vhe 
coomb of the most westerly arch appears to have sunk before 
the arch was thrown over, 1808-25 in JAMIESON. 

2. ‘The lid of a coffin, from its being arched’ 
(Jam.), 

In quot. 1537, it seems to be used for the coffin as a whole. 

1537 Ld. J reasnrer’s Acc. in Pitcairn Crim, T7¢als Scot. 
I, 288 ‘Tua pund sex unce blak sewin silk to be Frenjeis to 
the Quenis Covme. 1864 CHampers BA. Days (1869: 1. 824 
Some surgeon apprentices rudely stopped the cart..and 
broke down part of the cooms, or sloping roof of the coffin. 

3. Here may helong coom or coomd applied locally 
to dome-like hills in the North. 

Examples are HAzte Coom or Polmoody Coom, a hill 
2695 ft. high near Loch Skene, above Moffat, the Coom or 
Cocmbé at Yeviothead, Coom Cairn, Coom Ded, Comb Law, 
Comb Hilt, all in the south of Scotland; also Comd Felt, 
south of Cheviot, and ComébAid/ in Northumberland, Black 
Combe, White Combe, Green Comb, Hen Comb in Cumber- 
land, etc. [In some of these the word may be Coms s4.! in 
sense 6c, d, ‘crest, ridge’, but the local form of this is 
kame, kaim, which is actually inuse. Attempts have been 
made to identify the word with Coons 2, esp. in sense c, but 
on no valid grounds.] 

1669 Wortince Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 A Comb, in some 
places it is said to be..a Hill or Plain between Valleys. 
1887 Brighouse News 26 Mar., Coom..in Yorkshire .. is 
applied not toa valley or depression of any kind, but to a 
conical sandy hill, or large hillock, rising out of the level 
plain. .such is Terrington Coom, north-east of York. 

4. Comb, coom-eeiled a,, covered with an arched 
or vaulted ceiling of plaster: said of a room, in 
whole or part directly under the roof, as a garrct, 
attic, etc. ; cf. CAmp-criLinc. Hence Coo'm-ceil v. 

1795 in Sc. Leader (1887) 16 Auz. 8 For upwards of ten 
years. .it had nothing hut the hare rafters above, but in 1795, 
it was agreed to have it ‘coomceiled .. not for ornament, but 
for the health of the hearers of the gospel’. 1825 in Jamie- 
son. 1858 Mrs. OurHant Laer of Norlaw 1. 309 It was 
a little room. .what is called in these regions ‘ coomcieled ’, 
which is to say, the roof sloped on one side, being close 
under the leads. 1899 Sutairy Burrs 102 A garret, coom- 
ceiled, for the female servants. 1880 J. F. S. Gorvon 
Chron. Keith 422 Vhe last Duchess of Gordon renewed and 
coomceiled the primitive tabernacle, 

Coom, sé.3 A dialectal pronunciation or variant 
form of ComB s4.! in various senses. 

Coom, v.! rare. Also7 cowm. ff. Coom sd.1 
Cf. becoom, ME. dicolmen (s.v. BE- 6a).] 

1, ¢rans. To begrime or smut as with soot. 

1606 Birnie A’rk-Buriali1833) 35 The colzear, by cowm- 
ing the walkers whyte webs, did weary him away. 1823 
Gat £ntail II. ii. 40‘ 1'll no coom my fingers wi’ med- 
dling in ony sic project.’ | 

2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1664 Evetys Sylva 103 Small-coals are made of the spray 
and brush-wood..which is sometimes bound up into Bavins 
for this use ; though also it be as frequently charked without 
binding, and then they call it coomding it together. | 

Coom, var. of Cooms 4, valley; obs. form of | 
CoME s.2, radicle of barley ; obs. pa. t.of Comr a. | 

Coomb!, comb (kvm. da/. Forms: see the 
separate senses. [The senses here included appear 


COOMB. 


to belong to the same original word, though this, 
from want of early cvidence, is not quite proved. 
Sense 1 is found only in OF. as camdb; sense 2 is 
found from 14th to i7thc., in form comd, combe ; 
its pronunciation is nnfortunatcly unknown ; sense 
3 begins a 1500, and has the forms comd, combe, 
coomb, pronounced (kim). Ols. cmb was prob. 
identical with older LG. dumb, HG. kump; cf. 
mod.LG, and IIG. kamm a vessel, in various 
dialects, a round decp vessel, basin, cistern, trough, 
etc. (also mod.G. &emme, older prob. dumbe). 
Besides this mod.G. has kempf/, LG. hump, a 
vessel (in many senses), a measure of corn and fruit, 
as of a malter, 7.¢. an English peck nearly. ‘The 
Bremen Worterbuch idcntifies thc two LG. forms: 
“kumme odcr besser kum, tiefe schiisscl’: so that 
we have app. an OTcut. type *humbo-, *hinmo-, 
with by-form *£umfo- (as in clam, clamp), with 
general sense of vessel, or hollowed-out receptacle. 
As to the phonetic history, the vowel of OE. camé was app. 
lengthened before sé as in coms, climb, cloud, with similar 
loss of 4, and the # sound preserved in modern Eng. instead 
of being diphthongized, as in OE. sv#m, ME. rou, mod. 
Room. Cf. also Coop.]} 
+1. (OE. cumb). A vessel, a cup; or perhaps a 
small measure. Ods. 
93-6 in Birch Cartul. Sax. 1. 380 (No. 273) Cumb 
falee lides alob, and cumb fulne Welisces alae C1000 


Sax. Leechd, 111. 28 Gebreow nfid gryt cumb fulne ealad 
mid Oy wattere. 

+ 2. (5-7 combe, 6-7 comb.) A brewing tub or 
vat. Ods. 

2a 1400 Chester Pl,(Shaks. Soc.) [1. 82 For castinge maulte 
besyddes the combe. 15s9 Lance, MVitls 1. 151 The greatest 
mashe fatt..and the great yealynge combe. 1615 Markuam 
Eng. Honsew., (1660) 157 Vo let it be too long in the Comb 
..will make it both corrupt, and breed Weevels. . the greatest 
destroyers of malt. 1635 Brereton 7rav. (1844) 104, I took 
notice of that common brew-house..the greatest, vastest 
leads, boiling keeves, cisterns and combs, that ever [ saw. 
1688 R. Hotme Armonry i. 319/2 A Comb, or a Brewers 
Working Comb, or..Yelling Comb or Tub is that Vessel 
into the which the Wort is put to Work with the Yeast. 
[1847-78 Hacuwett, Comd, a brewing-vat, Chesh.] 

3. (5-6 combe, 5-9 comb, 6 come, coeme, 
koome, 6-7 coome, 7 coumb, 6- coomb.) A 
dty measure of capacity, cqual to four bushels, or 
half a quarter. 

31418 Bury Witls (Camden) s, j comb brasij. 1465 Manz. 
§ Househ, Exp. 179 ¥for a combe whete, ilj.s.iilj.d. 1560 
Proude Wyves Pater Noster 75in Waal £7. P.1V. 155 Of 
dyuers cornes I haue many a come At home in my barne for 
to sell. 1573 Tusser //sb. (1878) 36 Ven sacks whereof 
euerie one holdeth a coome [yargin, A Coeme is halfe a 
quarter]. a1670 Hacket Adp. Hilliams 1. (1692: 63 To 
whom his Majesty measured out his accumulated gifts, not 
by the bushel, or by the coome, but by the barn-full. 1674 
Ray S. & £.C. Words 62 A Coomé or Coumd of Corn: Half 
a Quarter. 1723 Lond. Gaz. No. 622475 Loaded with 11 
Last 18 Combs of Malt. 1762 tr. Busching’s Syst. Geog. V. 
498 They also cultivate yearly..44,000 coombs of potatoes. 
1802 H. C. Rosinson Diary (1869) I. v. 106 Wheat has 
fallen .. from gz2s. to 30s. the coomb. 1883 7 tses 9 Mar., 
Out of 65 towns selling by measure, only 35 used the Im- 
perial quarter, the others selling by coombs, sacks, loads, 
etc. 

4. (cum, cumb, coom, kim.) A tub, cistern, as 
“a milk-cum or kim’; also a large ladle for baling 
out a boat; MJ’est and South of Sc. (Suppl. to 
Jamieson, 1887.) 

5. Comb., as coomb-sack, a sack containing a 
coomb. 

1573-80 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 93 Browght .. to 
your mill in a koome or quarter sack. c¢1600 Day Bege. 
Bednell Gr. v. (1881) 111 Vhey are all our own, and there 
were a combseck full on’em. 1891 ‘ Coomb-sack 1 know 
well here in Suffolk.’ F. Hall. 

Coomb “, combe, comb (km), 
cumb, (?3 comb), 6 coome, 6- coombe, 
combe, 7- comb, 8- coomb, (9 coom). [In 
OE., cx masc. ‘small valley, hollow’ occurs in 
the charters, in the descriptions of local boun- 
daries in the south of Ingland; also in numerous 
place-names which still exist, as Palancumb Bat- 
combe, Brancescum Branscombe, Lasicumb East- 
comb, Sealicemb Salcombe, MW incelceums Winch- 
combe, etc. Asa separate word it is not known 
in MIE. literature, but has survived in local use, 
in which it is quite common in the south of Eng- 
land: sec sense b. In literature coom appears 
in the second half of the 16th c, probably in- 
troduced from local use; a century later, it was 
still treated by Ray as a local southern word. 
OF. cmb is usually supposed to be of British 
origin; modern Welsh has czev: (kum) in the 
same sense, also in composition in place-names 
as -cwm, -giwm, and in syntactic combination 
as Cwm Bochlwyd. A large number of placc- 
names beginning with Cew-, especially frequent 
in Cumberland, Dumfriesshire, and Strathclydc, 
as Cumihilion, Cumdivock, Cumlongan, Cum- 
foden, appear to be thus formed. Welsh czom 
teprescnts an carlicr cum, OCeltic * Lisbos. 
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Forms: 1 


COOMB. 


The OE. word might however be an obvious 
application of cmd, CoomB}, to a physical 
feature, though there is no trace of any such appli- 
cation of the cognate German words on the con- 
tinent; in any case, if the Saxons and Angles 
found a British cze#zb applied to a hollow in the 
ground, its coincidence with their own word for 
“basin, bowl, dcep vessel’ would evidently favour 
its acceptance and common use. This might 
further be strengthened, after the Norman Con- 
quest, by the existence of a F. comzbe ‘ petite vallée, 
pli de terrain, lieu bas entouré de collines’ (Littré, 
12th c.), cognate with Pr., Sp. and north It. conzba, 
for which also a Celtic origin has been claimed. 
See Diez, Thurncysen, Littré. The phonetic history 
is the same as in CoomBp}!; in composition (in 
names of old formation) -kz#m has sunk to -kam.] 

a. A deep hollow or valley: in OE. charters ; 
not known in ME. ; but occurring from the 16th c. 
in the general sense of valley, and more especially 
of a deep narrow valley, clough, or cleugh. 

970 in Bireb Cartul. Sax. 1. 290 (No. 204) Of pzre 
brigge in cumb; of bam cumbe in ale beardes ac. 847 /did. 
II, 34 ‘No. 451) Fram sinalan cumbes heafde to grewan 
stane. 1§78 Lyte Dodoeus .xxiv. 175 Foxeglove..groweth 
.-in darke shadowie valleys or coombes where there has 
been myning for iron and smithes cole. Zééd. ui. xii. 332 
Gentian groweth..in certayne coomes or valleys. 1586 J. 
Hooker Giradd. [rel. in Holinushed 11. 169/2 A vallie or a 
combe..of a great length, betweene two hils. 1613 W. 
Browne 4rit. Past. u. iii, The walkes and arbours in these 
fruitfull coombes. 1799 SouTuey Left. (1856) I. 79 Imagine 
a vale, almost narrow enough to be called a coombe, run- 
ning between two ranges of hills, 1872 TENNyson Gareth 


& Lynette 1162 Anon they past a narrow comb wherein 
Were slabs of rock with figures. 


b. sfec. In the south of England, a hollow or 
valley on the flank of a hill; es. one of the charac- 
teristic hollows or small valleys closed in at the head, 
on the sides of and under the chalk downs; also, 
a steep short valley running up from the sea coast. 

1674 Ray S. § &. C. Words, Cone: Devon. Corn. 
.- Vallis utrinque collibus obsita, Skinner. 1807 VAN- 
COUVER <lgric. Devox (1813) 21 The banks of the rivers 
Taw and Mole, as well as the combes or hollows branching 
in..from them. 1855 M.Arnoup Poems, Youth of Nature, 
Far to the South the heath Still blows in the Quantock 
coombs. 1862 AnsteD Chanzed /sé.1. v. (ed. 2) 103 There is 
here a pretty coomb, or semicircular depression of the sur- 
face. 1879 DowpENn Southey iii. 64 Roaming among the 
vales and woods, the coombes and cliffs of Devon. 1886 
3ESANT Childr. Gibeon un. xii, Where the sea mists sweep 
up the narrow coombe. 

ec. In the south of Scotland and in the English 
Lake district, ‘[in] such hills as are scooped out on 
one side in form of a crescent, the bosom of the 
hill, or that portion which lies within the lunated 


verge, is always denominated the coomb’, (Hogg © 


Queen's Take 1813 Notes xxiv.) 

That the word is native in Scotland is doubtful: Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary knows nothing of it beyond Hogg’s asset- 
tion, and it is not in common use. But in Cumberland 
it appears in some local names, as Gillercombe, the great 
hollow above Sour Milk Gill in Borrowdale, and as a 
separate word in Glaramara Combe, Langdale Combe. 

1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 223 The dark cock bayed above 
the coomb Throned mid the wavy fringe of gold. 1872 
Jenxinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 219 A small stream 
which flows from the Comb—the large opening scooped out 
of Glaramara. 

Coomb, obs. f. ComB; var. CoME 56.2 

Coombing, Cooming, var. of COAMING. 

1833 Marryat P. Siuiple (1863) 32 The sentry standing .. 
over the coombings of the hatchway. 

+ Coo'mby, 2. rare. [f. Coomp2? + -y1.] Of or 
pertaining to the coombs under the chalk downs. 

1794 J. Bovs Agric. Keut 78 The coomby soil of West 
Kent is an extreme stiff moist clay mixed with stones and 
flints of different sorts. 

Coom.-ceiled: see Coom sé.2 4. 

Coome, obs. f. Cooms, CoME. 

Coomfort, obs. f. Comrorr. 

Co-omni‘potent, 2. [Co- 2.] Conjointly 
omnipotent. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 896 Auouching the 
whole Godhead..to be coessentiall, & consubstantiall, and 
coeternal, & coomnipotent. @1656 Br. Hatt Afyst. Godli- 
ness § 7 Thy Co-omnipotent Spirit. 1865 T. F. Knox Life 
//, Suso 304 The co-eternal, co-omnipotent indwelling and 
outfowing of Persons. 

Co-omniscient: see Co-. 

Coompanyon, Coompasse, obs. ff. Come-. 

Coomy (kimi, 2. [f. Coom sd.1+-y1] Be- 
grimed with soot or coal-dust. 

1823 Gatt £xtail VI. iti. 22 Ye see my fingers are coomy. 
1830 — Lawrie 7.1. iv. (1849) 11 A wee coomy thing of a 
nailer like me. 1853 MVAistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 88 
Ilk coomy collier. 

Coon (kin). U.S. [A familiar abbreviation of 
Racoon. ] 


1. The Racoon (Procyon Jotor), a carnivorous 
animal of North America. 

1839 Marrvat Diary Amer, Ser.1. 11. 232 In the Western 
States, where the racoon is plentiful, they use the abbrevia- 
tion ’coon when speaking of people. 1850 Lyevt 2d Vis. 
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% 
U.S. II. 279 Cash paid for coon, mink, wild-cat..and deer- 
skins, 18972 C. Kine Alountain. Sierra Nev. v. 98, 1 had 
never killed a coon. ‘ 

2. Applied to persons: a. A nickname for a 
member of the old Whig party of the United States, 
which at one time had the racoon as an emblem. 

(The nickname came up in 1839.) 

1848 LoweLL Biglow /. ser. 1. ix, A getbrin’ public senti- 
ment, ’mongst Demmercrats and Coons, a 1860 Boston Post 
in Bartlett Dict, Amer. s.v., Democrats..rout the coons, 
beat them, overwhelm them. 

b. A sly, knowing fellow ; a ‘fellow’. 

1860 Pusch XX XIX. 227 (Farmer) Then baby kicked up 
such a row As terrified that reverend coon. 1870 Miss 
Bripoman &. Lynne Il. xiv. 296 Dicky Blake’s a ’cute 
little coon, 1881 J. HawrHorne Fort. Food 1, xxxiii, Akay 
they called him—a sort of half-wild little coon, that nobody 
knowd much about. 

3. Phrases (chiefly U. S. slang). A gone coon: 
a person or thing that is ‘ done for’ or in a hope- 
less case; hence gowe-cooniness, -coontshness. A 
coon’s age: cmphatic for ‘a longtime’. Zo Azz 
the same old coon: to keep doing the same thing. 
To go the whole coon: ‘to go the whole hog’; to 
‘go in for’ a thing thoroughly. 

1845 Mr. Gippincs in Congress (Farmer), Besides the ac- 
quisition of Canada, which is put down on all sides as a 
gone coon. 1857 Dickens Lying Awake in Repr. Pieces 
192 (267d.) Or, like that sagacious animal in the United 
States who recognized the colonel who was such a dead 
shot, Iam a gone coon. @ 1860 Southern Sketches (Bart- 
lett), This child haint had much money in acoon’s age. 1879 
Lowe tt Poet. IVs. (1879) 384 Meanwhile I inly curse the 
bore Of hunting still the same old coon, 
Egypt 304 Before the performance was over he was a gone 
coon. 1884 H. R. Haweis J/y Alusical Memories (N.Y. 
1884) i. 7 For downright fanaticism and ‘gone-cooniness’, 
if I may invent the word, commend me to your violin- 
maniac. 1890 W. A. WatLack Only a Sister 53 When the 
former forgot the ‘ gone coonishness’ of his earlier days. 

4. attrib. and Conzb., as coon-hunting sb, & a., 
story ; coon-heel, coon-oyster, varieties of North 
American oysters; coon-skin, the skin of the 
racoon, used as a fur (usually a¢¢7id.). 

1851 Mavne Reiw Scalp Hunt. xx. 144 There is a jaunti- 
ness in the set of that coon-skin cap, 1862 T. HuGHEs in 
jJ. M. Ludlow Hist. U. S. 329 The usual coon-hunting, 
whisky-drinking pioneers of the West. 1870 Emerson Soc. 
& Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 100 He liked, in a bar- 
room, to tell a few coon stories. 1890 Ofelousas (La.) 
Democrat 8 Feb. 3/4 Coon-hunting still gives great enjoy- 
ment to hunters in the mountainous districts of Massachu- 
setts. 

Hence Coon v. zz/r., to creep (along a branch, 
etc.), clinging close like a racoon. Coonery, the 
practice of the Whig ‘coons’ of U.S. (see 2 a 
above). Coony a., ? bald like a racoon. 

1886 Century Mag. XXXIII. 16 oZe, In trying to‘ coon’ 
across Knob Creek on a log, Lincoln fell in. a 1860 Bostox 
Post in Bartlett Dict. Amer. s.v., Democrats .. we must 
achieve a victory .. coonery must fall with all its corrup- 
tions and abominations. 1887 Sat. Rev. 16 July 71 Hat- 


wearing man becomes Alopeciac, or ‘ coony’. 


Coonda-oil (kunda). Also coondi-, kunda-, 
kundah-, kundoo-oil. [From the native name.] 
An oil resembling carap-oil, obtained from the 
seeds of a tree (Carapa gutnecensis), in Senegal. 


1868 7reas. Bot, 221/1 Coondi oil..is employed as a pur- 
gative and anthelmintic. 


Coone, obs. form of Conk (14 b). 
Coonly: see ConELy adv. 


Coontah, coontie (kwnti,-ti). Also coonta, 
-ti. The name in U.S. of a species of cycad (Zama 
zntegrifolia), found in the West Indies, Florida, 
etc.; also of the variety of arrowroot obtained 
from its stem. 

1852 F. R. Goutpine Young Marooners xxvi. 173 Harold 
discovered a fine patch of Coontah or arrowroot from which 
a beautiful flour can be manufactured. 1879 PicKERING 
Chron. ITist. Plants 761 The coontie is a low palmetto-like 
plant, its trunk yielding the.. white bread. 1883 CHAPMAN 
Flora South, U.S. (ed. 2) 437. 

Coop (kzp), sd.1 Forms: 3-5 cupe, 4-7 
coupe, 5-6 coope, 5-7 cowpe, 7 coup, 7— coop. 
[mod.E. coop, in 15-17th c. cowfe, coupe, is app. 
identical with ME. czfe, coupe basket, pointing to 
an OE. *cztfe fem., an unrecorded collateral form 
of cyfe cask, bushel, basket; app. = Du. &zzp, 
MDu. céfe, EFris. hufe, MLG. &iipe:—OLG. 
*kipa f. ‘cask’, for which OS. had céfa, MLG. 
kope, OHG. chifa, chuofa, MHG. kuofe, mod.G. 
hufe f. ‘cask’. The German words are generally 
considered to be a. L. c#fa, in med.L. also copa 
‘cask’; but if this be their origin, it is difficult to 
account for the umlaut in OE. eype, K1Px. 

When cupe, coupe appears in ME., it is as a synonym of 
ky pe, kife, ‘basket’; in sense 3 also coop and kife are still 
synonymous. Sense 2 is not found in £i#e, though a natural 
enough development of the sense ‘ basket’. 

The phonetic development czfe, conpe, coop, is paralleled 
by stépian, stoupe, stoop, and ON. dripa, droupe, droop, 
where also the sound (2) is retained, instead of being, as 
usual, diphthongized to (du) in mod. Eng., and the spelling 
is assimilated to that of words in vo from OE. 6, ME. 6.] 


+1. (ME. czpe, coupe, pl. -e2.) A basket. Obs. 
[From the ambiguity of ME. z, it is possible that in some 
of these # means #=y, and that they are examples of Ayfc, 
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Kire; but the spelling coufe of the later text of Floriz 
must belong here.] 

21300 /loriz § Bl. 435 Cupen he let fulle of flures To 
strawen in pe maidenes bures.. He let Floriz on pat on cupe 
go [Abbotsf. Club ed. ¢ 1350, coupen, coupe]. c1320 Casé. 
Love 1278 Of pe relef pat hem leuede bi-fore, Twelf cupe-ful 
weoren vp i-bore. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 15 (Matz.) 
Pe releef of pe twelf cupes [v. 7. kipes or lepes]. /id. IV. 
359 Paule was i-lete a doun in a cupe [sfor2<] ouer pe wal. 

2. A kind of basket placed over fowls when 
sitting or being fattened; a cage or pen of basket- 
work or the like for confining poultry, etc. See 
also HEN-coop. 

14.. False Fox in Rel. Antig. 1. 4 The fals fox camme 
unto oure cowpe, And there he made our gese to stowpe. 
1530 Patscr. 210/1 Coupe for capons, caige a chapfous. 
c15§30 Pol. Rel. & L. Poems (1866) 36 Take iij Chekyns 
or ij... & put them in a coope to feede. 1577 Har- 
RIiSON England u. xiv. (1877) 1. 265 To be caged up as in 
acoope. 1616 SurFL. & Markn. Country Farme 72 They 
must be kept vnder a Cowpe with the Henne or Capon. 
1697 C’tess D’Aunoy’s Trav. (1706) 258 A great Coup, in 
which they feed poultry. 1740 Stack in Pid. Trans. XLI. 
392, I took Four strong Pullets, which I shut up in Coops. 
1829 E. Jesse Yral. Nat. 193 He has known it [the shrike] 
draw the weak young pheasants through the bars of the 
breeding coops. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. § Prices 1. xvi. 339 
Geese were either turned into stubble or fattened in coops. 

3. A wickerwork basket used in catching fish : 
also called Kipr. 

1469 Sc. Act Fas. JIT (1597) § 37 Salmond, Girsilles and 
trowtes, quhilk ar destroyed be cowpes .. nettes, prynes set 
in rivers, that hes course to the Sea. 1691 Ray 4. C. 
Words 17 A Fish-coop is..a great hollow Vessel, made of 
Twigs, in which they take Fish upon Humber. 1786 Gitpin 
Observ. Pict. Beauty (1788) 11. 133 At this place salmon 
coops are placed; where all the fish, which enter the Esk, 
are taken. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coop, a hollow vessel 
made of twigs for taking eels. 1873 Act 36-37 Vict. c. 71 
§ 17 Any fishing box, coop, apparatus, net, or mode of fish- 
ing.. forming part of such weir. 


4. A protecting grating about a tree, etc. 


17950 W. Exuis Alod, Husbandman VIII. 76 Ifa fence or 
coop was set about each pole. 

5. transf. and fig. (from 2). A narrow place of 
confinement; a cage or prison. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Oct. 72 Sunnebright honour 
pend in shamefull coupe. 1594 Carew 7Yasso (1881) 118 
Armide appeared likewise with her troope, Where a burgage 
had beene their lodging coope. 1784 Cowper 7ash 111. 834 

_ Such herds Of. .vagrants, as make London. .a crowded coop. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Alen, Montaigne Wks. (Bohn) 1. 339 
Why think to shut up all things in your narrow coop? 

6. a. slang. A prison. b. In U.S. polit. slang: 
Thc place where electors were ‘ cooped’. 

1866 Lond, Alisc. 3 Mar. 58/3 (Farmer) A cove as has .. 
smelt the insides of all the coops in the three kingdoms. 
18977 J. GreENwoop Dick Temple (Farmer', You say that 
you have been in the coop as many times as I have. 1889 
Pall AMlall G.18 Feb. 6/2 They were made to vote the 
ticket of the party that controlled the ‘coop’. Our coop 
was in the rear of an engine-house on Calvert-street. 

Coop, sb.2, var. of Coup, a dung-cart. 

Coop, 56.5 [Etymol. obscure: cf. Cop 56.2 4.] 
A small heap, as of manure. 

1825-79 Jamieson Coof, a small heap, as a ‘coop of muck’. 
1881 Gard. Chron. No. 411. 626 The raking of an adequate 
quantity of Oak and Chestnut leaves and carting them to 
the leaf-coop, with which to make up hotbeds, etc. 

Coop (kp), v.1 Also 6-7 cope, 7 coope, 
coupie. [f. Coop 56.1] 

1. ¢vazs. To put or confine (poultry, etc.) in a 
coop, pen, er narrow enclosure. Also with zp. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xv. 20 Nor will with Crowes be 
coup’d within a Grove. 1791 BosweL. Yohuson an. 1728, 
The flesh of animals who feed excursively, is allowed to 
have a higher flavour than that of those who are cooped up. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II, 223 As soon 
as it is perceived that the geese are desirous of laying, 
coop them up under their roof. 1890 Daily News 26 Nov. 
5/6 The .. pigs and poultry were cooped or tethered on the 
outskirts of the camp. 

2. transf. To confine (persons) within small 
space; to shut up within irksomely narrow limits ; 
to cage, cabin. 

In the Shaks. quots, tbe meaning is app. ‘ To enclose for 
protection or defence’, in reference to one of the uses of a 
coop for poultry. This sense may also occur in other 
quotations. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & A/. (1596) 46,1 Their armie .. was 
cooped and shut in within the streets. 1583 STANYHURST 
/fineis 1. (Arb.) 19 Thee father almighty .. Mewed vp 
theese reuelers coupt in strong dungeon hillish. 1593 
Suaus. 3 //en. VI, vy. i. 109. 1595 — Fohu u. 1. 25 
That white-fac’d shore, Whose foot spurnes backe the 
Oceans roaring tides, And coopes from other lands her 
Handers. 1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage 1. xvi. 73 They had 
coped him in a corner of his kingdome. 1718 Pore /diad 
xvii. 334 What! coop whole armies in our walls again? 
1812 Byrox Ch. //ar. u. xxviii, Sailors .. Cooped in their 
winged sea-girt citadel. jig. 1876 J. Weiss Vit, //ui. & 
Shaks. iv. 136 He is hard to get fairly cooped in a corner, 

b. with 2p; also 27, together. 

1583 T. Stocker Civ. Warres Low-C. u. 49b, The Prince 
of Parma besieged the Citie of Mastright, and with suche 
force so straightly couped it vp. 1591 Horsry /rav. 
(Hakluyt Soc.) 204, I .. beinge coped up and kept close as 
a prisoner. 1602 J. CrarHam f/ist. Ang. in Hart, Misc. 
(Malh.) Il. 435 When he considered how he was couped 
in. 1667 Drypen A/aiden Queen v. i, A strait place, where 
they are all coupt up. 1760 Wes.ey HW, (1872) ITI. 312, I 
was obliged once more to coop myself up in the Room, 
1836 THirLwaLe Greece III. xx. 155 Suddenly facing about, 
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to coop him in, and capture the whole squadron. 1864 
Skeat tr. Uhdand’s Poems 374 I've caught you cooped to- 
gether, much honoured brotherhood! 1870 Merson Sac, 
§& Sort, Wks. (Bobn) III. 4 Coop up most men, and you 
undo them. 

ce. U.S. poltt. slang. (Sec quots.) 

1848-6o BartLett ict. Alrer., Cooping of Voters, collect- 
ing and confining them, several days previous to an election, 
in a house or on a vessel hired for the purpose. Ifere they 
are treated with good living and liquors, and at a proper 
day are taken to the polls, and voted, as it is called, for the 

arty. 1889 in Pall Jad? G. 18 Feb. 6/2 Four ofus, includ- 
mg [E. A.} Poe..were nabbed by a gang of men who were 
on the look ont for voters to ‘coop’. 

+ 3. fs: Of persons. Oés. 

1641 Mitton Asimadz, (1851) 235 The one is ever coopt 
up at his empty speculations. 1690 Locke //um. Und. w. 
xx. § 4 They are cooped in close, by the Laws of their 
Countries, 1780 Burke Sp. at Bristol Wks. 1842 1. 270 
They feel themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine 
that their souls are cooped and cabined in. 

b. Of action, feeling, ete. 

164z Rocers Naaman 198 That we cope all our Sabbath 
devotion, yea all our religion within the Church walls. 1643 
Case of Affatrs 5 Which yet did not so mich coop up or 
curbe the regall power froin any due worke or office. @ ae 
Luoyvp /oet, Wks. (1774) 11. 25 What is his verse, but 
cooping sense Within an arbitrary fence. 1846 Prescorr 
Ferd, & 1s. V1. xviit. 165 The papal line of demarcation 
cooped up their enterprises within too narrow limits. 

+4. To confine (a thing) within a containing 
vessel or narrow limits. Usually with 2. Ods. 

1646 Hammonp Seri, Wks. 1684 1V. 677 ‘The water is 
easily cooped up in a glass or hucket. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. 
xi. 255 The place is so cooped up with mountains, that it is 
scarcely possible to escape out of it. 1782 Gutrin Wye (1798) 
43 The river is cooped between two high hills. 

. To stirround with a protecting grating or coop. 

1631 WeEEVER Aluc. Fun. Jon. 379 Grated, or coped about 
with iron. /6fd. 388 One 'Tombe in the body of tbe Church 
coped withiron.- 1750 W. Etus Mod. //nsbandmau VIII. 
74 [he great expence of cooping and fencing each tree. 

+ Coop, v.2 Obs. or dial. rare. [A back-forma- 
tion on CooPER 54,1] /¢raus. ‘To hoop, to bind 
with hoops’ (Jamieson); = Cooper v. 

Hotvanp(in Webster 1864), Shaken tubs..be new cooped. 
17.. in Jacobite Relics (1821) 11. 54 There was a cooper .. 
He coopit a coggie for our gudwifie, And heigho ! but he 
coopit it braw, 

Coop (kup), zz, Also cop, cup. [app. con- 
traction of co'wp=come up. cf. dup=do up.] 

1. A call for domestic animals, 

a 1825 Forsv Voc. East Auglia, Coop, a common word of 
invitation to domestic poultry .. to come .. to peck up the 
food thrown down for them. It is, perhaps, an abbreviation 
of the words come uf. 
the barn, from which we had already heard shouts of ‘ Coop ! 
Coop !" 1883 //ampshire Gloss., Coop, a word used in call- 
ing horses; particularly when in the field they are enticed 
by a sieve of oats to be caught. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., 
Coap, a call for cows. 

2. Coop or coop and seek U.S.): the game of 
‘hide and seek’. 

Coop is the call of the hider when he is ready. 

1884 J. N. Tarsox in Chicago Advance, And then we play 
at coop and seek. 

Coop, coope, obs. ff. Cup, Cope. 

Cooparcener, -ery, obs. ff. CorarcENER, -ERY. 

Cooped (kipt), Af’. a. In 6-7 coupt. [f. 
Coop v,! + -Ep.] Confined in or as in a coop; 
caged, shut up. 

1613 R. C. Table Adph. (ed. 3), Conpt, kept within certaine 
limits. 1645 G. Dame Poems Wks. 1878 I]. 106 The 
cooped lion has broke through, 1676 Suapwete Libertine 
m, A Spanish wife has a worse life than a coop’d chicken. 

Cooped (Her.), obs. form of CouPen. 

Coopee, obs. f. Coupee. 

Cooper (k# por), 56.1 Forms: 5-6 couper, 
5-8 cowper, (5 cowpare, 6 coupar), 6- cooper. 
[Occurs in 15th c. as Coupcr, Cow fer, Cowpar ; app. 
of LG. origin: cf. MDu. cufer, 1sthc. Nieder- 
theinisch kuper, E.Fris. Auper, mod.LG. (Bremen, 
Hamb.\ Aiper, dial. MHG., hiefer, mod.G. kifer, 
also dial. Auer; from MDn. cufe, LG. £upe, mod. 
G. hufe, cask; in med.L. capdrius, citperius, f. 
ctipa cask : sec Coop. (It isnot an Eng. derivative 
of coo~, which, so far as appears, has never had 
the sense ‘ cask ’.) 

-Anold spelling remains in the surname Cozfer, pronounced 
Cooper by those who bear it.] 

1. A craftsman who makes and repairs wooden 
vessels formed of staves and hoops, as casks, 
buckets, tubs. 

A dry cooper makes casks, etc., to hold dry goods, a zwet 
cooper those to contain liquids, a zeite cooper pails, tubs, 
and the like for doniestic or dairy use. See also dutt- 
cooper, etc. 

¢1415 York Myst. Introd. 20 Coupers. 
Wr.-Wiilcker 650 //ic cufarinvs, cowpare. ¢ 1450 Nout. 
ibid. 686 Hic cuperins, a cowper. 1474 Caxton Chesse 
77 The other ben coupers. 1520 WS. Ace. St. Fohu's Hosp., 
Canteré,, Paed to the couper for new bottomyng of a buk- 
ket. 1523 ct 14-15 /few. V'//1, c. 2 The misteries .. of 
smithes, joigners, or coupars. 1589 Pupfe ze. Hatchet (1844) 
16 Now yon talke of a cooper, Ie tell you a tale of a tubb, 
ty a Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. lvi. (1663) 221 He had in 
his hand an Hatchet in the form of a Coopers Addis. 1669 
Srurmy Mariner's Mag. v. 63 Nailed with Coopers Nails. 
1720 Lond. Gaz. No, 5874/4 Michael Morgatroid, of Ripon, 
Cowper. 1724 /bid, No. ¢249/10 John Higgs... Turner and 
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Wet-Cooper. 1837 Wittrock Bhs. Trades (1842) 161 The 
‘ Dry-cooper’ is employed in inaking sugar hogsheads and 
other casks. 1854 11. Mittrn Sch. & Schon. (1858) 43 The 
coopers. low tightening hoops, and now slackening them, 

b. On board ship: One who looks to the repair 
of casks and other vessels. 

1627 Carr. Ssutu Seaman's Gram, viii. 36 The Cooper is 
to looke to the caske, hoopes and twigs, to staue or repaire 
the buckets, baricos, cans, stecpe tubs. 1867 Smytu Sazlor’s 
Word-bk., Cooper, a rating for a first-class petty officer, who 
repairs casks, etc. ¥ 

ec. Krom the practices of the journeymen coopcrs 
employed on vessels in the Thames, the word ac- 
qtired in the end of the 18th c. an evil connotation, 

1800 Cotquioun Cont. Thamcs 65 No inconsiderable 
portion of the pillage fell to the share of Journeymen 
Coopers..necessary to repair casks and packages, which 
have suffered injury in the stowage. ‘hey have even been 
known to break hogsheads wilfully to obtain plunder. /drd. 
64 Coopers, Revenue Officers, and the Ship’s Crew all 
participated in the spoil. 1840 Marryar /"vor Jack xviii, 
‘Then we've the Coopers and Bumboat-men and the Rat- 
catchers and the Scaffle Hunters and the River Pirates .. 
all living by their wits. ; 5 

2. One engaged in the trade of sampling, bottling, 
or retailing wine ; a wine-coopcr. 

[1465 Mann. § Lousch. Exp. 285 Paid for caryage of a 
hoggeshed of wyne into his place at London, viij.d. Item to 
the cowper the same tyme, ilij.’.] 1502 ARNOL.DE Chron. (1811) 
88 Wher as the cowpers of this cite haue vsed and dayly vse 
to colour straungers goodis as in taking vpon them malme- 
seis and other wynes belongyng to strangers to bee their 
owne. 1678 Pnu.tirs, Cannister, A certain Instrument 
which Coopers use in the racking of the Wine. 1837 Wut- 
tock Bk. /'radvs (1842) 162 The Wine-Cooper is employed 
in drawing off, bottling and packing wine, etc. 

3. ? A six- (or twelve-) bottle basket, used in 
winc-cellars. 

[Prob. froin its use by wine-coopers. } 

1817 T. L. Peacock SJelincourt 11, xx. 80 Give me a 
roaring fire and a six bottle cooper of claret. 1829 W. H. 
Maxwetet Stories of Waterloo, F. Kennedy, He and the 
ambassador having discussed a cooper of port within a 
marvellous short period, 1876 Grant One of the ‘600’ li. 
436 And a rare cooper of old port Davie Binns shall set 
abroach. 

4, A mixture composed half of stout and half of 
porter. (So called in London, and some other 
places : see quot. 1873.) 

1871 M. Conuins J/7g. 4 Merch, 1. viii. 252 Vast hunches 
of bread and meat and stone jars of ‘ cooper’, being the fa- 
vourite form of refreshment. 1873 Stang Dict., Cooper, 
‘stout half and half’, i.e. half stout and half porter. De- 
rived from the coopers at breweries being allowed so much 
stout and so much porter a day, which they take mixed. 

5. Comd., as + cooper-shop, cooper’s shop. 

1632 Litncow rav. x. (1682) 444 All the Cowper-shops, 
and dwelling- Houses. .adjoyning to the Town‘s Wall. 

Coo'per, sé.* [f. Coop v.! + -Er.] One who 
coops or confines. (With quot. cf. Coop v.! 2c.) 

1889 FARMER Asericanismts 168/2 To coop voters is to 
collect them as it were in a coop or cage, so as to be sure 
of their services on election day. Liquor dealers are the 
usnal ‘ coopers’ for obvious reasons. 

Cooper sé.3, var. of CopEn. 

Cooper (ki-pai), v. [f. Cooper 50.1] 

1. ¢raus. To make or repair (casks, etc.); to 
furnish or sccure with hoops. 

1746 in W. Thompson XR. NV. Advoc. (1757) 8 One, two, or 
three Months. .expiring before they are cooper’d and made 
tight. 1834 Fraser's 1/ag. X. 32 Coopered with brass hoops 
weather-tight. 1840 H. Cocxron Vad. Vox (1856) 177 ‘I'll 
cooper it up’..And he began to repair the cask, 

2. To put or stow in casks. 

1746 in W. Thompson A. V. Advoc. (1757) 42 Many a 
Cart-Load .. brought into the .. Victualling Office, and 
Slaughtered, Salted, Pack’d, Cooper’d, etc. 1860 JJerc. 
Varine Mag. Vil. 210 The whalers .. resort tbither to 
‘cooper their oil’. 

3. zutr. To work as a cooper, do cooper’s work. 

In mod. Dicts. 

4. traus, To ‘rig up’, furbish 2, put into a pre- 
sentable form. co//og. 

1829 Scott FruZ. II. 199, 1 employed my leisure. .to peruse 
Mure of Auchendrane’s trial, out of which something might 
be coopered upfor the public. 1833 M. Scott Jom Cringle 
(1859) 174 When I was washed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up. 

5. To ‘do for’, spoil. séaug. (Cf. Cooper 54,11 c.) 

1851 Mayvuew Lond. Labour 1. 351 The ring-dropping 
‘lurk’ is now carried on this way, for the old style is ‘coop- 
ered’. 1873 Slang Dict. 31 Cooper'd (spoilt) by too many 
tramps calling there. [Said of a house.} 1877 Besant & 
Rice Son of Vinde.1. ix. 99 ‘ The cove wasn't at home, and the 
slavey’d been changed, and the ken was coopered.’ 

Cooperage kiparédz). [f. Coorer sd.1 + 
-AGE, | 

1. A place where a cooper’s trade is carried on. 

19714 Lomd, Gus. No. 5246/2 A parcel of .. unserviceable 
Stavés .. lying in the Cooperage. 1724 Dr For Tour Gt. 
Brit. (1748) 1. 26 (D.) Room for erecting. . warehouses, roap- 
walks, cooperages, &c. 1836 MarryaT Widsh. Easy xviii. 
63 That the meeting should take place behind the cooper- 
age, 3888 Pall Ma/t G. 3 Nov. 9/1 To place a cooperage 
+-at each fishery station along the soutb coast. 

2. The coopering of casks; cooper’s work ; the 
business or trade of a cooper; coopery. 

1740-1 A. Hitt Left. in Wks. (1753) 11. 112 The prime 
cost of caskage .. with the care of their cooperage and 
ordering. 1746in W. Thompson A. A. Advoc. (1757) 47 
Good Cooperage will be found productive of good Package. 
2800 CoLqunoun Conn, Thames xiit 376 The Cooperage, 
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Iloops, and Nails, which such Cargo may require. 1818 
W. Vayror in Alonthly Kev. 490 ‘he cooperage of the 
French hogsheads is also a subject of complaint. 1872 
Yeats //ist, Comm. 140 In the latter part of the Middle 
Ages, the articles of cooperage were very numerous. 

3. Money payable to a cooper for his services. 

1755 JoHNson, Coofpcrage, the price paid for cooper’s work. 
1809 RK. Lancrorp /utrad. Trade 131 Cooperage, money 
paid to a cooper who attends on the quays to mend casks, 
also to open them for samples. 

4. attrib, 

1891 Daily Vews 5° Sept., They were compelled to pay 
heavy cooperage charges, though there was not a loose houp 
nor a broken stave in the hold. J/ad. Advt., A Plant of 
Cooperage Machines can be seen in daily operation. 

Co-operancy (kop pcransi. [f. Co-orerant : 
see -ANCY.] a. The state or condition of being 
co-operant or working together. +b. The action 
of working together, co-operation (o0ds.), 

a 1670 Hacker Cent. Sern, (1675) 231 Will not he make 
us the sheep of his pusture, without our active cooperancy? 
1866 Contemp. Kev. 1. 307 A perfect cooperancy of the 
emotions, the conscience, the reason, and the inagination. 
1878 DowpdEN Stud. Lit.g9 The co-operancy of the energies 
of humanity with. .light, and inotion. 

Co-operant (kop pciant), a. and sh. [ad. L. 
cooperant-em (Vulgate), pr. pple. of cooferari to 
Co-overatr.] A. adj. Working together or to 
the same end; co-operating. 

1598 J. Dickenson Greene in Conc. (1878) 111 Haue not 
Planets their coniunctions, the elements their mixtures, both 
theircooperant motions? 1678 Isr. NicHoLson /: rp. Caltech. 
60 The Donation of lleavenly Grace prevenient, subsequent, 
excitant, adjuvant, or co-operant. 1884 A. M. Fairpairn in 
Contemp. Kev. Mar. 369 Co-operant factors of human pro- 
gress and happiness. 

B. sb. A co-operating agent or factor. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 383/2 Y¢ sacrament doth 
nothing worke, nor is no cause thereof nor cooperant therto, 
1874 Lewes /yobl, Life & Al. 1. 127 A necessary cooperant. 

Co-operate kop péreit, wv. [f. L. coofera- 
ppl. stem of cooperar? to work together, f. co(ue)- 
(see Co-) + oferari to work.] 

1. ¢nxtr. To work together, act in conjunction 
(zv7¢h another person or thing, /o an end or purpose, 
or 7# a work): a. of persons. 

1616 Buttokar, Cooperate, to worke together, to helpe. 
1625 UssHer Alswv. Fesutt 128 Man..cooperateth with 
man unto repentance. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Cousc. u. iv. 
136 Though he doe not cooperate to his owne destruction. 
1762 Gotpsm. Cit. IV, cxxi, It is .. difficult to induce a 
number of free beings to co-operate for their mutual benefit. 
1809 WeLtiNGToN in Gurw. Desf. 1V. 402 That the British 
army should cross the T'agus..and co-operate. .in an attack 
upon Victor. 1876 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. 1.1. ii. 54 Tbe 
Turk began his career in Christian history by codperating 
with a Christian Emperor, 1879 S/cetator 7 June 719 Living 
in communities and co-operating in labour. 

b. Of things: To concur in producing an effect. 

1604 N.D. 37a Pt. Three Conversions Eng. 121 Free will 
. .can cooperatt nothing at all. 1635 QuakLts Limbl. vy. xv. 
(1718) 307 All things co-operate for the best. 1744 Iarnis 
Three Treat. nu. vi. (1765) 98 Were a double Force is made co- 
operate to one End. 1828 W, Sewett Oxf Prize Ess. 9 
Vanity cooperated with taste, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 707 
If sunlight and chlorophyll do not cooperate to produce new 
formative material by assimilation. 

2. ¢utr. To practise economic co-operation. 

1830 Gen. P, THomrson FE-rerc. (1842) 1. 217 If the rats 
were to be advised to economize or to ‘co-operate. 1880 
McCartuy Own Tries 1V. 175 Why should they not also 
co-operate for the purpose of supplying each other with good 
and cheap food and clothing? 

Hence Co-o-perating v/, st. and ff/. a, 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’seud, Fp. Pref., Some cooperating 
advancers. 1680 tr. Buchanan's De Fure Regui 11689) 8 
Vhere must be a mutual Cooperating for the good of the 
whole. 1821 SHetiey in Four C. Eng. Lett. 508 Various, 
yet co-operating reasons, 

Co-operate (kop'pért), a. [ad. L. cooferatus, 
pa. pple. of cooferdrvi to work together ; the suffix 
Is app. used as in corforate.] Caused to co- 
operate ; brought into co-operation. 

1868 Rocers /’o/. cov. xiii. (ed. 3) 175 The system of co- 
operation or co-operate industry. 1885 Pall A/all G. 26 
Oct. 12/2 You want the co-operate knowledge of political 
economy and sound critical ability of Mr. A. 

Co-operation kog:pérefon). [ad. L. coofe- 
ratton-cm, n. of action from coop~erar7 to Co- 
OPERATE. Cf. F. cooperation (16th c. in Littré).] 

1, The action of co-operating, z.¢. of working 
together towards the same end, purpose, or effect ; 
joint operation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.1.(1495)7 By the cooperacyon 
of theholy ghost. 1626 Bacox Sy/va Cent. ». Introd., Not 
l{olpen by the Cooperation of Angels or Spirits. 1628 Coxe 
On Litt. 61 As there may be an estate taile by custome 
with the co-operation of ihe Statute of W. 2. cap. 1. 1754 
Jouxson cldzcuturer No. 137? 11 The business of life is 
carried on by a general co-operation. 1868 Frensan Norm 
Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 408 His temporary cooperation with 
Swegen. 1879 H. Grorce /’regr. g fou. x. ii. (1881) 417 
Civilization is co-operation. 

2. Pol. Econ. The combination of a number of 
persons, or of a community, for purposes of cco- 
nomic production or distribution, so as to save, for 
the benefit of the whole body of producers or 
customers, that which otherwise becomes the 
profit of the individual capitalist. 

For the history of the term see tbe quotations, <As origin- 
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ally used by Owen the name contemplated the co-operation | 


of the whole community for all economic purposes, i.e. 
communism. In practice, the principle has been carried out 
in production, when a body of workmen corporately own 
the capital by which their concern is carried on, and thus 
unite within themselves the interests of capital and labour, 
of employer and employed; and in dis¢ribu¢ion, when an 
association of purchasers contribute the capital of a store 
by which they are supplied with goods, and thus combine 


in themselves the interests of trader and customers. See 
Co-oPrERATIVE. ; 
1817 Owen Letter in Loud. Newspaper g Aug., Ad- 


vantages to be derived from the Arrangement of the Unem- 
ployed Working Classes into ‘ Agricultural and Manufac- 
turing Villages of Unity and Mutual Co-operation’. 1821 — 

Econouttst Mar., Monastic institutions .. nevertheless 
exhibit striking proofs of what is to be effected by the prin- 
ciple of Co-operation. /d*. in Holyoake Hist. Coop. 1. 
67 The Secret is out ; it is unrestrained Co-operation on the 
part of a// the members, for every purpose of social life. 
1824 W. THomrson Distrib. Health vi, Labor by co-opera- 
tion opposed to labor by individual competition. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Houtes Abroad ix. 126 Vhe colony must be so 
organized as to secure the due co-operation of labour and 
capital, 1844 M. Hennett (¢/¢/e), Outline of the various 
social systems and communities which have been founded 
on the principle of co-operation. 1863 Q. Rev. CXI1V. 418 
Most of these thinkers had a glimpse, more or Iess clear, of 
the principle of co-operation. . but unfortunately they were 
unable to distinguish this principle from that of community 
of goods, 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ, 1. i. (1876) 105 The 
essential characteristic of co-operation is a union of 
capital and labour. 1875 Hotvoake //ist. Coop. 1. 68 
The term Cooperation was at first..and for several years 
afterwards, used in the sense of communism, as denoting a 
general arrangement of society for the mutual benefit of all 
concerned in sustaining it. Later, the teri Co-operation 
came to be restricted to the humbler operations of buying 
and selling provisions, 1879 Rocers in Cassel/’s Techu. 
Educ. 1V. 180/t The workman .. uniting in a trade partner- 
ship with other workmen, with the distinct purpose of using 
his own capital as well as his own labour under such an 
association. ‘The latter form is called co-operation. 

Hence Co-opera‘tionist, one who practises or 
advocates co-operation. 

1831 ‘I. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle v. (1887) 61 Next to 
him is Mr. Toogood, the co-operationist, who..wants to 
parcel out the world into squares like a chess-board, with a 
community on each, raising everything for one another, 
1881 fF. Hatrin VV. ¥. Nation XX XIII. 182/2 Long and 
honourably distinguished for his labours and writings as a 
co-operationist. 

Co-operative (kop pérctiv), a. (sd.) [f. L. 
cooperat- ppl. stem of cooferart +-1VE: on analogy 
of operative.) 

1. Having the quality or function of co-opcrat- 
ing ; working together or with others to the same 
end; of or pertaining to co-operation. 

1603 Hottanp Plxtarch's Mor. 63 Some other kinde of 
perswasive power cooperative with it. 1669 Gace Crt. Geu- 
tiles 1.1m. iil, 38 Al other causes were but .. concauses, and 
cooperative under God. 1839 Janes Louis V/V, 1V. 2 Not 
as an immediate, but as a co-operative cause. 1855 Mu- 
MAN Lad. Chr. (1864) 1X. xiv. x. 342 Four great principles 
..mutually cooperative. 1865 ?al/ J/al/ G. 18 May 1 With 
regard to a young English statesman, we want to know two 
things mainly—his intrinsic value, and his co-operative 
capacity. 

2. Pol. Econ. Pertaining to industrial co-operation. 

Co-operatine society: a society or union of persons for the 
production or distribution of goods, in which the profits are 
shared by all the contributing members. 

Co-operative store: a store or shop belonging to and sup- 
ported bya co-operative society, with the purpose of supply- 
ing themselves with goods at a moderate price, and of 
distributing the profits, if any, among the members and 
regular purchasers. 

The earliest co-operative societies and stores were esta- 
blished as a first step towards the contemplated communistic 
organization of society, mentioned under Co.orrration. 
Hut the primary aim was gradually lost sight of, and in 1844 
the principle was introduced of giving the profits not to 
the owners of the business, but, partly at least, to the 
customers.) 

[1808 Soutury in C, Southey Li7e §& Corr. 111. xiv. 135 If 
co-operative labour were as practicable as it is desirable, 
what a history of I:nglish literature might he and you and 
I set forth !] 1821 Economist No. 1. 15 (Kesolution at 
meeting of Printers, etc., 22 Jan.) That a Society, to be 
denominated ‘ ‘The Co-operative and Economical Society’, 
be now formed. 1826 Kevolt of Becs 175 Vhe power which 
the first Co-operative Societies will possess. .of underselling, 
in the disposal of their surplus produce, whatever is brought 
to market from the establishments of private individuals, 
1848 Mite (od. Fcon. 1. 244 ‘That a country of any large 
extent could be forined into a single ‘ Co-operative Society’, 
is indeed not easily conceivable. 1852 Lp. Gopericn in 
Ld. Ingestre A/eliora I. 85 In the end of 1850, the London 
Central Cooperative Store, as it was then called, was 
opened. 1865 Sat. Rev. XIX. 79/2 The first developement 
of the principle which obtained considerable results was 
the Co-operative Store. 1872 Hotyoakr //ist, Coop. Roch- 
dale (ed. 7) 56 At the third London Co-operative Congress, 
1832, there was reported the enistence of a Rochdale 
Kriendly Cooperative Society .. It manufactured flannel. 
1891 Miss Potter (¢///e), The Co-operative Movement in 
Great Dritain. 


B. sé. 


1, One who practises or advocates co-operation ; 
a member of a co-operative society. 

1829 SouTHEY Lc?¢, (1856) IV. 148 The scheme of the other 
co-operatives .. tends to secure employment for all its mem- 
bers, and equitable wages. 

2. Short for co-operative store. (colloy.) 

1883 G. Liovp £46 § Flow Il. 126 As we are so close to 
tbe Co-operative we might order those things 
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Hence Co-o'peratively adv., by means of or in 
relation to co-operation ; Co-o-perativeness, the 
state or quality of being co-operative. 

1842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. VII. 208 Passively, how 
far co-operatively it is hard to say, Pompey owed his 
triumph to mere acts of decoy. 1889 Co-operative News 3 
Aug. 824 The society would be placed in a much better 

osition both co-operatively, and commercially. 1655 Sir 

. Vane Retired Man's Medit., Bringing his fleshly prin- 
ciples into .. useful co-operativeness with his heavenly and 
spiritual. 4 

Co-operator (kop:péreitaz). a. L. cooferator 
fellow-worker (Vulgate), agent-n. from cooferdri 
to CooPERATE. So F. coopératcur (16th c.).] 

J. One who co-operates with another or others ; 
a fellow-worker. 

a1600 Hooker Eccé. Pol.vi. vi. § 11 God the author. .and 
man a cooperator by him assigned to work for, with, and 
under him. @ 1677 Barrow Sevut. (1686) I. xii. 169 They 
are .. Co-operatours with God. 1789 //ist.in Anu. Reg. 8 
‘They were styled the adjutants, co-operators, and adminis- 
trators of the puhlic weal. 1835 ARNotp Le?#. in Stanley 
Life & Corr, (1844) 11. viii. 16 ‘The cooperators with whom 
I may possibly have to work, 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
xi. § 507 The plan which is followed by Captain Ginn..one 
of our co-operators. . : 

2. A member of a co-operative society; one 
who practises industrial co-operation. 

1863 QO. Rev. CXIV. 438 ‘he opinion is growing among 
the London co-operators that the system, etc. 1884 Cen/uryv 
AMlag, XXVIII. 134 The Cooperators, who form the other 
great branch of the industrial movement in England. 

Co-o‘peratress. rave. [f. prec.+-Ess.] A 
female co-operator or fellow-worker. 

1865 Pusey 7 ruth Eng. Ch. 158 Salazar writes..‘In another 
way she may be called co-operatress and helper of Christ’, 

|| Co-opera‘trix. O¢s. rare. [fem.in L. form 
of cooperator : see -TRIX.] = prec, 

1674 Brevint Sanlat Endor 109 She was(saies Salmeron. .) 
cooperatrix, that is, Christs fellow-laborer in the very Pas- 
sion to the end. a@180q W. Ganan Serm. (1882) 583 She 
was the principal co-operatrix of human redemption. 

+ Co-opere, 2. Ods. rare. [a. F. coopérer (16th c. 
in Littré), ad. L. cooperar?.] zutr. To co-operate. 

1663 Sir G, Mackenzie Nelig, Stetc i. (1685) 6 This innate 
Instinct did not coopere with these Impostures. 

Coopering (kzparin), v/. sd.! [f. Cooper 2. 
+-1nG!.] ‘The occupation of a cooper. 

1746 W. Tuomrson A. MN. Advoc. (1757) 46 The next 
Article in Coopering, may be considered of the Journeymen 
Coopers. (1861 Dickens Gt. Eapect, xxxvii, He was not 
brought up to the Law, but to Wine-Coopering.] 1874 
Knicut Dérct. Alech. 1. 616/1 Dry coopering consists of 
making barrels for flour, etc. 

Coopering : sec COPERING. 

+ Coope‘rison, -izon. Ols. [Alteration of ca- 
parison after L. cooperire to cover.] = CAPARISON. 

1586 Ferns Blas. Gentrvie 102 Their armour and cooperi- 
zons of their horses. — 336 Any sadle..chapperon, cooperi- 
son, or other instrument. 1660 WATERHOUSE A ris & Ari. 
67 A noble Horse..clad in Armour and Cooperizons. 

Hence + Cooperize v., to equip (a war horse). 

1586 Ferne Blas. Geutrie 67 The cooperizing or furnishing 
of a horsse of warre. 

Cooper’s-wood. A name given in Australia 
to the wood of two rhamnaceous trees, Red Ash 
Alphitonia excelsa, and Victorian Hazel Pomader- 
vis apetala, 

1866 7reas. Bot.918 P. epetala forms a small tree in New 
South Wales, and yields a hard close-grained wood there 
called Cooper's wood. 1884 in Mitver /'Zaz?-x. [in both 
senses]. 

Coopery (k/‘peri).  [f. Cooper sd.1+-y 3: see 
-ERY.J) Cooper’s work; a coopers workshop ; 
cooper’s ware. Also attrib. 

1558 /uventory of W. Pultney, Lichfield Registry, Item, 
in cowperye ware, xs. 1601 HoLtanp P/fxy 1. 562 ‘lo steep 
the wheat within certaine cooperie vessels, made of wood. 
1695 Loud. Gaz. No. 3116/4 Vo be Sold. .all sorts of Basket, 
Coopery, and Turnery Wares. 1852 P. NicHo.son Excycl, 
Archit. 1. 199 The art of coopery is a curious branch of 
mechanism. 1859 W. S. Coteman HV oodlaindls (1866) 89 It 
is much used. .in mill work, turnery, and coopery. 

Coopie, -y, obs. ff. Cory. 

Cooping (k/pin), vd/. sb. [f. Coor v.1 +-1nG 1.] 
The action of the verb Coop. 

1813-4 Younc Au. Agric. XLIV. 373 From fifteen to 
twenty [ewes] were put into the hurdles (Aoddling or coop- 
tng) daily. 1879 Berrsoum Patagonia 11 After our long 
cooping-up on shipboard we were not equal to any exertion. 

Coople, obs. f. CouPLe. 

Coopsman, var. of CopEMAN, Ods., trader. 

Co-opt (kop:pt), 7 fad. L. cooptire, f. co’n) 
together + of/are to choose. In L. strictly ‘to 
choose as a colleague, friend, or member of one’s 
tribe or family’; sometimes also ‘to elect. into 
a body’, otherwise than by its members. Cf. the 
earlier uses of Co-opratE, Co-OPTATION. J 

trans, To elect into a body by the votes of its 
existing members. 

1651 Howeut. }enxtce 138 The favour they did him to 
co-opt him into the body of their -Nobility. /d/. 183 He 
sufferd himself to be coopted into the Colledg of Cardinalls. 
1724 Keg. Trin, Coll., Dublin in Yraser Life Berkeley iv. 
(1871) ror Dr. Clayton was admitted and co-opted Senior 
Fellow. 1860 W.G. Crarx Fac. Jour 17 A body of bravoes 
.. who co-opt into their body those who, by strength of arin 
and skill in the use of the stiletto, may have shown them- 
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selves worthy of the distinction. 1862 Sas. Rev, XIV. 
217/1 The claim of the existing Residentiaries to coopt to a 
vacancy. 1875 Stusps Coust. /7ist. 111. xx. 418 These eight 
co-opted two more, and these ten two more. 1881 Na/ure 
XXIII. 292 He was co-opted a Senior Fellow. .[and} made 
Vice- Provost. 

Hence Co-o'pted, Co-o-pting Af/. adjs. 

1875 Symonps Rewaiss. Jtaly 1. iii. 149 The Grand 
Council. .as a co-opting body, tended to become a close 
aristocracy. 1882 7 Yes 17 May 4/1 The Convocation of 
Canterbury..by means of meinbers of their own body and 
co-opted scholars and divines. .have completed one portion 
of the work. 1887 QO. Rev. Jan. 176 Coopted trustees. 

Co-optate (kop'ptcit), v. arch. [f. L. cooptat. 
ppl. stem of L. cooftave to choose or elect to an 
office, etc.] =Co-orr ; but formerly less definitely 
= To choose or elect to an office, into a body, etc. 
Hence Co-o'ptated pi. a. 

1623 Cocxeram, Coofiate, to chuse. 1656 Birount Gios- 
sogr., Co-optate, to elect or chuse. 1658 BRAMHALL Cousecr. 
ps. xi. 228 These are they whom we purpose. .this day to 
admit (cooptate) into the holy office of Priesthood. 1818 
‘Toop, Co-optate, to choose. 1882 Jevons Meth. Soc. Reform 
75 The co-optated trustees. _ 

Co-optation (kopptéfon). fad. L. cooptd- 
tién-ent election, n. of action f. cooptare to Co-opr.] 
Election to vacancies in a body by the votes of the 
existing members; formerly, also less definitely, 
= Election, choice, adoption. 

1533 BeLLenpen Livy ui. (1822) 299 Thir new tribunis in 
coaptacioun, and chesing of thare collegis, usit the counsel 
of the Faderis. 1600 Hottanp Lévy iv. iv. 142 By coopta- 
tion and election into the number of the Nobles, as being 
chosen either by the favour and grace of the Kings, or els 
by the peoples voices after the Kings were expelled. c 1645 
Howe tt Le#t. I. v. 25 This is true in the first election and 
co-optation of a friend. 1660 H. More A/yst, Gocdl. vu. ii. 
283. 1818 Hattam Aid. Ages (1872) 1. 217 ‘Vhe first six 
kings of this dynasty procured the co-optation of their sons, 
by having them crowned during their own lives. 1875 
Stuspss Coust. Hist. 11. xvi. 327 ‘he six electors added by 
cooptation fifteen others. 1883 M. Pattison A/emz. (1885) 74 
The co-optation of fellows into the society, or corporation, 
of a college. 1888 Bryce Amer. Cotinnw. IIT. cli. 435 
Boards. .allowed to renew themselves by co-optation. 

Co-optative (kop ptativ’, a. [f. L. cooptat- 
ppl. stem (see Co-opr)+-1vx.] Of, pertaining to, 
or chosen by co-optation. 

1874 Scheme of Wilton Grawnuar School, The governing 
body shall consist of twelve persons, of whom five shall be 
representative Governors, and seven shall be co-optative 
Governors, 1884 J/anch. Exam. 10 May 5/6 The govern- 
ing body..consists of 12 representative governors and 12 
co-optative governors. 

Co-option «kop"pfan). 
adoption] = CO-OPTATION. 

1885 M. Pattison A/ew. 89 The eccentricities of this casual 
cooption were exhibited. .at the Oriel election of 1846. 

Coopy, obs. f. Copy. 

Coorbash, -batch: see Koorpasu. 

Coorbed, -yd, var. CouRBED Ods., curved, bent. 

Co-ordain (kopidzin), v. rare. [f. Co- + 
OrDAIN.] ¢rans. To ordain together. 

@ 1679 T. Goopwin IVs, II. ii. 114 (R.) So must Christ be 
(the end] of all the creatures appointed and co-ordained 
with him, 1832 Gen. P. THomrson E-verc. (1842) II. 40 
‘The Saint-Simonian term is ‘co-ordain’; men have not 
discovered aright, because nobody would ‘co-ordain’ for 
them beforehand. And ‘co-ordain’ means to command. 

So Co-ordai‘ner, one who takes part in ordaining. 

1644 Jessop Aneel of Eph. 52 Those which were Co-or- 
dainers with the Bishop 

Coord(e, obs. f. Corp. 

Co-o'rder, v. varc. [f. Co-+ ORDER Y.] fans. 
To arrange or dispose co-oidinately. 

1678 Cupwortu /uteld. Syst, 4it All things are plainly 
Coordered to One, the whole world conspiring into one 
agreeing harmony. 1882 M. Arnotp Address at L'pool, 
The difficulty of duly proportioning and co-ordeiing the 
supply of schools according to the need. 

Hence Co-o'rderer. 

1657 S. W. Schisin Dispach't 449 The Allwise orderer 
and coorderer of nature and grace. 

+ Co-o'rdinacy. O¢s. [f. Co-orpINaTE: see 
-acy.] Co-ordinate condition ; co-ordination. 

1683 Brit. Spec. Pref. 7, ] assert the Soveraignty of our 
Lord the King..in opposition to the pernicious Doctrine of 
Co-ordinacy. 1753 Scots Wag, Aug. 371/1 They.. provided 
for their own co-ordinacy. 

Co-o'rdinal, ¢. Geom. [f. Co- + ORDINAL, 
with reference to co-ordinate.] Having (so many) 
co-ordinates. ; 

1875 A. Cavey in Pi, Trans. CLXV. 678 We require. . 
the prepotential of a uniform (s-coordinal) circular disk. 
(Vote) The adjective coordinal refers to the number of co- 
ordinates which enter into the equation. 

Co-o'rdinance. 7a7e—°. Joint ordinance. 

1864 in WresTerR. . 

Co-o'rdinancy. vare. [f. med.L. co-ordindre 
to co-ordain : see -ANcY.] =Co-oORDINACY. 

1796 Morse Auer. Geog. 11.157 They [elders] are sup- 
posed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy with the minister. 

Co-ordinate (kofudinct), a. and sd. [f. L. 
co- + ordindt-us ordered, arranged, pa. pple. of 
ordinare to order; prol. formed as a parallel to 
subordinate. Cf. mod.}, coordonné. But in some 
senses it is analysed as Co- + OrpINatE.] 

1. Of the same order; cqual in tank, degree, or 


[f. Co-orr ; cf. option, 


CO-ORDINATE. 


importance (with); opposed to subordinate. In 
Gram. used esp. of the clauses of a compound 


sentence. 

1641 R. Brooke Zug, Efisc, u. vii. 106 All these Churches 
are but Coordinate, not among themselves Subordinate. 
1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles II. 1v. 23 He is placed beneath 
Gad, coordinate with intellectual creatures, but above cor- 
poreous creatures. 1794 Parey Lo/d, u. vi. § 23 Annas 
. .possessed an authority co-ordinate with or next to that of 
the high-priest properly so called. 1832 J. C. Hare in 
Philol. Mus. 1. 648 The formal laws of our understanding 
are not coordinate to the infinite variety of nature. 1846 
Trencn J/irac. xv. (1862) 250 Instead of three being thus 
subordinated to one, all four are coordinate with one another. 
1864 Bowen Logic iv. 91 Two or more Species are thus 
said to be Coordinate when each excludes the other from 
its own Extension, but both or all are included under the 
Extension of the same nearest higher Concept. 1871 Puddic 
Sch. Lat. Gram, § 151 A Coordinate Clause is not governed 
in its construction by the Principal Sentence. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram.163 A compound sentence is one which consists 
of two or more co-ordinate principal sentences, joined to- 
gether by co-ordinative conjunctions. 

2. Proceeding in a corresponding order. 

1794 Suttivan View Nat. I, 414 The phases of the moon 

_ are co-ordinate with the course of the sun. 

3. Involving co-ordination; consisting of a 
number of things of equal rank, or of a number of 
actions or processes properly combined for the 
production of one result. 

1769 Rosertson Chas. V, III. vii. 91 All the inconveni- 
ences arising from a divided and co-ordinate jurisdiction. 
1876 Foster /’Ays. 11. vil. (1879) 605 So complex and co- 
ordinate a movement. 

Bo: 

1, One who or that which is co-ordinate, or of 
the same rank ; an equal; a co-ordinate elemcnt. 

a 1850 CaiuoUun IAs. (1874) 11. 397 The great fundamental 
division of the powers of the system, between this govern- 
ment and its independent coordinates, the separate govern- 
ments of the states. 1879 Tourcer /ool'’s Err. xlv. 343 
Can the African slave .. develop into the self-governing 
citizen, the co-ordinate of his white brother in power. 

2. Afath. ach of a system of two or more mag- 
nitudes used to define the position of a point, Jine, 
or plane, by reference to a fixed system of lines, 
points, etc. (Usually in £7.) 

In the original (and most often used) system, invented by 
Descartes, and hence known as that of Cartesian co-ordt- 
nates, the co-ordinates of a point (in a plane)are its distances 
from two fixed intersecting straight lines (the aves of co- 
ordinates), the distance from each axis being measured in a 
direction parallel to the other axis. (The determination of 
the position of a place by /atitude and dougétude is a similar 
case.) The co-ordinates are rectangular when the axes are 
at right angles; otherwise oddigne. The name Cartesian 
co-ordinates is also extended to the case of points ¢1 space 
(not in a particular plane) referred to ¢#7ve axes not in one 
plane intersecting in a point ‘like three edges of a box meet- 
ing at one corner). 

Hence applied to various other systems, mostly named 
from the nature of the fixed figure, etc., to which the points 
are referred; as Bipunctnal co-ordinates, co-ordinates de- 
fining a line or point by reference to two fixed points and a 
fixed direction. /0/ar co-ordinates, co-ordinates defining a 
point tin a plane) by reference to a fixed line (éuétfal dine or 
acts) and a fixed point (origin.or pole) in that line; the co- 
ordinates of any point being the length of the straight line 
(vadins vector) drawn to it from the pole, and the angle 
which this line makes with the axis (as in defining the posi- 
tion of a place by its distance and dearing from a given 
place), ‘The name folar co-ordinates is also applied to an 
extension of this system to points in space. So Aécircular 
co-ordinates, bilinear c., trilinear c., etc. 

1823 Crass Jechuol, Dict. Co-ordinates ‘\Geom.), a term 
applied to the absciss and ordinates when taken in con- 
nexion. 1855 Tytor Zarly //ist. Jan. iv. 60 He can in 
thought shift his centre of co-ordinates and the position of 
his axes. 1879 Tnomson & Tait Nat. Prd 1.1. § 202 The 
most general system of co-ordinates of a point consists of 
three sets of surfaces, on one of each of which it lies. 

b. attrzb. Pertaining to or involving the use of 
co-ordinates. 

1855 Topuunter (fife) Treatise on Plane Co-ordinate 
Geometry. ” 

Co-ordinate (ko adineit), v. [med.L. has 
coordinare to ordain together; mod.F. has co- 
ordonner; but the Eng. word was prob. formed 
independently, from Co- and L. ordindre, as a 
parallel form to sbordinate.] 

1. trans. To make co-ordinate ; to place or class 
in the same order, rank, or division. 

1665 1. Mat Ofer J. ¢/elp 26 These two. .are not opposed, 
but co-ordinated. 1875 Poste Gaius iw. § 1 Those who 
count four classes..comniit the error of co-ordinating sub- 
classes and classes. 1884 tr. Lofse’s Logic 36 ‘The marks of 
a concept are not coordinated as all of equal value. 

2. To place or arrange (things) in proper posi- 
tion relatively to each other and to the system of 
which they form parts ; to bring into proper com- 
bined order as parts of a whole. 

1847 Wiewei ///st. Juduct. Se. WL. xvn, viii. 516 The 
different parts of each being must be co-ordinated in such a 
manner as to render the total being possible. 1847 EmrRson 
Repr. Men, Shaks. Wks. (Bohn) 1. 362 An omnipresent 
humanity co-ordinates all his faculties. 1867 Lewes //rs¢. 
Philos. 1. p.xviti, It systematises their resnlts, co-ordinating 
their truths into a body of Doctrine. 1881 B. Saxprerson 
in Vature No. 619. 439 How are the motions of our bodies 
co-ordinated or regulated ? 

3. intr. (for ref.) To act in combined order for 
the production of a particular result, 
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1863 WrysTer Subtle Brains 413, When we remember the 
number of muscles which must co-ordinate to enable a man 
to articulate. 

Hence Co-o'rdinated, Co-ordinating A//. a. 

_ 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 674/1 Yo bring such an organ 
into co-ordinated action. 1861 Wynter Suc. Bees 486 Let us 
grant that there is some co-ordinating power—some execu- 
tive presiding over the just association of our ideas. 1880 C. 
& F, Darwin Joven, Pl.196 The several coordinated move- 
ments by which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions. 1887 «J thenwum 26 Mar. 414/2 The co-ordinaung 
intelligence. 

Co-ordinately (koadinetli), adv. [f. Co- 
ORDINATE @. + -LY%,] In a co-ordinate way; in 
equality of order or rank. 

1677 Hare Prim. Orig. Man, w. v. 331 The Formation... 
was neither coordinately nor instrumentally the Work of 
Angels. 1845 Lp, CamppetrChancellors (1857) V, citi. 2 The 
plan. .of having several judges sitting there co-ordinately. 

Co-o'rdinateness. *vare~°. ‘quality of 
order, rank, or degree’ (Bailey (/o/?o) 1730-6). 

Co-ordination (kopading-fan).  [n. ofaction 
from Co-oRDINATE v, ; it oecurs in F. in Oresme, 
14th ¢., and prob. in med.L.] The action of co- 
ordinating ; the condition or state of being co- 
ordinated or co-ordinate, 

+1. gen. Orderly combination. Oés. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. vii. § 6. 23 The simple forms 
or differences of things, which are few in number, and the 
degrees or coordinations whereof make all this variety. 1658 
Sin T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 52 What consent and coor- 
dination there is in the leaves and parts of flowers. | 

2. The action of arranging or placing in the 
same order, rank, or degree; the condition of being 
so placed; the relation between things so placed ; 
co-ordinate condition or relation : opposed to szd- 
ordination. 

¢ 1643 Maximes Unfolded 4 Co-workers together for com- 
mon good, not. .by subordination, but co-ordination of prin- 
cipall causes. 1657 Cromwett Sf, 2x Apr., I cannot do 
anything but in coordination with the council. «@ 1677 
Barrow Pofe's Suprent. Wks. 1859 VIII. 287 That brotherly 
co-ordination and equality, which our Lord did appoint. 
ne Corertpce Jable-t. 10 Apr., There are two possible 
modes of unity in a State; one by absolute co-ordination 
of each to all, and of all to each: the other by subordination 
of classes and offices. 1864 Bowen Logic iv. 91 The Rela- 
tion of Co-ordination exists between different Species which 
have the same Proximate Genus. : 

3. The action of arranging, or condition of being 
arranged or combined, in due order or proper re- 
lation. 

1842 W. Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) x The theory con- 
sequent upon new facts, whether it be a co-ordination of 
them with known ones, or, etc. 1856 Dove Logie Chr. 
Faith 1, i. § 2.57 To arrange the primary materials in a 
regular co-ordination, which constitutes Science. 1858 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xiv. § 794, 1 have recently pnt the 
materials in the hands of Iieutenant West for co-ordination. 

4. Harmonious combination of agents or fune- 
tions towards the production of a result; said es. 
in Phys. in reference to the simultaneous and 
orderly action of a number of muscles in the pro- 
duetion of certain complex movements. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 1. iti. 61 These 
two highest nervous centres..perform the general fuuction 
of doubly-compound co-ordination. 1874 CARPENTER J/entd, 
Phys. 1. i. § 20(1879)20 In each of these acts, the co-ordina- 
tion of a large number of muscular movements is required. 
1876 Fostiir Phys, in. vi. (1879) 562 Let us..examine the 
coordination of the movements of our own bodies. 

Co-ordinative (kof dine'tiv’, a. [f. as Co- 
ORDINATE @ + -1VE.] 

+L. Involving co-ordination ; co-crdinate. Ods. 

1642 C. Herre Ausw. Dr, Ferne 3 England is not a simply 
subordinative, and absolute, but a Coordinative, and mixt 
Monarchy. 1689 7rvat. Vonarchy u. iit. 42 The Lords 
stile, Comites, or Peers, implies. .a co-ordinative society with 
his Majesty. . ’ 

2. Having the property or function of co-ordi- 
nating. 

188: Huxuey in Mature No. 615. 346 The summation of 
the lives of a cell aggregate, brought into harmonious action 
by a co-ordinative machinery. 1884 W. Fraser Vaz. Co- 
ordination in Rep, Brit, Assoc. 773 A supplementary prin- 
ciple of co-ordinative supervision. 

b. Gram. (See quots.). 

1848 J. W. Gisps Philol, Studies (1857) 25 The co-ordi- 
native compound proposition, where the two propositions 
are co-ordinate or independent of each other. 1876 Mason 
Eng. Gram, 113 Co-ordinative conjunctions are those which 
unite either co-ordinate clauses, or words which stand in the 
same relation to some other word in the sentence. 


Co-o'rdinator. [f. Co-orptnaTE v. +-or: cf. 
L. ordinator.) A person or thing that co-ordinates. 
1864 H. Srexcer /llustr, Uniz. Progr. 422 This great 
cephalic ganglion becoming the co-ordinator of all the crea- 


| ture’s movements, there no longer exists much local inde- 


pendence. 
So Co-o'rdinatory a. = C0-ORDINATIVE 2. 
Coore, obs. f. Cone. 
Co-o-rganize, 2. rave. 
organize together. 
1825 Coneripce «lids Ref. (1854) 120 ‘The doctrines .. 
taken as co-organised parts of a great organic whole. 
Co-ori-ginal, 2. rare. [sec Co-.] Conjointly 
original ; equally original cach with the other. 


1836-7 Sin W. Haminton Jetaph. (1877) 1. xvi. 297 Co- 
ordinate and co-original elements. 


[sec Co-.] ¢razs. To 


cooT. 


Hence Co-ori:gina‘uty. 

1830 Six W, Hasurton Péscuss. (1852) 54 ‘The co-origin- 
ality and reciprocal independence of the subject and object. 

Coorne, coornel’], obs. ff. Coitx, KbitNEL. 

Coors(e, obs. f. Coarsr, Corse, 


Co-ortho'gonal, 2. Geom. [f. Co- + OrTHo- 
GONAL.] = next. 

Co-orthotomie (kou~apstp-mik), a. Geom. [f. 
Co- + OrtHoToMIC.] Cutting one another at right 
angles at each point of intersection: said of a 
system of curves, every pair of which intersect 
orthogonally. 

1884 Jerrery Proc. Lond. AMlath, Soc. XVI. 114 Coortho- 
tomic conditions. /ééd.116 Four fixed coorthotomic circles. 
/bid. 125 Coorthotomic circles of inversion. 

Coortyowre, obs. f. CourrtieR. 

Cooseoosoo : sec Couscousov. 

Cooscot, dial. form of Cusuat, wood-pigeon. 

Coosen, -in, obs. ff. Cousin, Cozen. 

Coosherer : sce CoSHERER. 


Co-ossify (kop'sifoi), v. intr, and ¢rans. To 
ossify together ; to unitc into one bone. 

1877 Coves Fur Anim, vii. 203 All the bones of the skull 
finally coossify, excepting, of course, the mandible. 1882 
O. C. Marsu in /'0f, Sc. Alonthly XX. 314 The fibula.. 
may be co-ossified with the side of the tibia. 

Tlence Co-o:ssifica'tion, union (of two or more 
bones) into one bone. 

1885 C. A. Buckmaster in Brit, Almanac & Contp. 193 
The co-ossification of the pelvic bones is peculiar, _ 

Coost, obs. f. Coast, Cost ; Sc. pa. t. of Cast z. 

Coostie, Coostos, obs. ff, Coastv., Custos. 

Coosyn, obs. f. Cousin. 

Coot (kit), sd.1 Forms: 4-7 cote, coote, “5 
cute, cuytt, 6-7 cout(e), 7- coot. [ME. cote, 
coote, corres}. to Du. oct (recorded ¢ 1600); a Low 
German word, the earlier history of which is un- 
known. 

The long 0 of ME. cdte, evidenced also by the Du. form, 
which implies MDu. *cd¢e, coefe, makes impossible the con- 
jecture that the word is connected with Welsh ez? short, 
which is on other grounds inadmissible. Prof. Newton 
thinks that there is a connexion between coot and scoot or 
scout, another name of the guillemot, and allied sea-fow]; 
but the early history of the latter is obscure.) 

1. A name originally given vaguely or genc- 
tically to various swimming and diving birds. In 
many cases it scems to have been applied to the 
Guillemot (U77a froile\, the Zee-koet or Sea-coot 
of the Dutch. 

1382 Wyceuir Zev. xi. 16 .An ostriche, and a ny3t crowe, 
and a coote, and an hawke. 1398 Trevisa Barth, Del. ih. 
NUL NNVI. 11495) 429 The Cote highte Mergulus and hath that 
name of ofte coppynge and plungynge. 9 /dé¢d., It tokenyth 
moost certaynly full stronge tempeste in the see yf Cotes fle 
cryenge to the clyffes. 1773 Jounson Journ. Seot., Slanes 
Castle, One of the birds that frequent this rock [Buchan 
Ness] has. .its body not larger than a duck’s, and yet lays 
eggs as large as those of a goose, This bird is by the in- 
habitants uamed a Coot, That which is called Coo# in 
England is here a Cooter. [This is some error: no such 
name is known.) 1885 Swainson /’xo7. Names Birds 213 
Guillemot. .Quet (Aberdeen). [Cf. Queit (Aberd.)= Coot in 
Jamieson.]} 

2. Afterwards restricted in literary use to the 
Bald Coot (/ulica atra, fam. Rallidx), .Uecr-koet 
of the Dutch, a web-footed bird inhabiting the 
margins of lakes and still rivers, having the base of 
the bill extcnded so as to form a broad white 
plate on the forehead (whence the cpithct dad/) : 
in U.S, applied to the allied /. .4mertcana; and 
generically extended to allthe species of Fudica. 

[a x300 Gloss, IW. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 165 Une 
dlarye, a balled cote.] ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 95 Coote, 
byrde [MS. kK, cote brydde], wergus, fullica. 1483 Cath. 
efugl. 87 A Cute [MS. A, Cuytt], /udica, mergus. 1486 
Bk. St. Albans F vjb, A Couert of cootis. a 1529 SKELTON 
P. Sparowe 408 Vhe doterell, that folyshe pek, And also the 
mad coote, With a balde face to toote. 1580 HoLtyu,\np 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Foulgue, a bird called a Coute. 1604 
Drayton Owle 941 The Brain-bald Coot. @ 1763 Sutxsrone 
Odcs (1765) 154 Where coots in rushy dingles hide. 1855 
Tennyson Brook 23, 1 come from haunts of coot and hern. 
1891 Boston (Mass... Jrul, 12 Mar. 4 1 ‘Twelve redheads, one 
bald pate and a coot were secured during the day. 

b. Proverbial phrases. fs dak? (bare, black) as 
a coot; as stupid as a coot (this and the epithet 
‘mad coot’ may have originally applicd to the 
Foolish Guillemot). 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy. iW. xv, And yet he was as balde 
as is a coote. a 1536 TixpaLe Hee x Johu Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) II. 224 The body..is made as bare as Job, and as bald 
asa coot. 1621 Burton slat, Med. mt. iil 1. ii. (1651 599 
I have an old grim sire to my husband, as bald as a cout. 
1687 //ist. Sir J. Hawkiwood vy. 9 Vhey poled him as bare 
as a Coot, by shaving off his Hair. 1688 R. Horne .{7- 
moury i. 272/1 The Proverb, as black as the Coot. 

3. Locally applied with distinetive additions) to 
the Water-rail and Water-hen or Gallinnle. 

1547 Sacespury Welsh Dict., Weeyalch y dier [Uit. ' ouzel 
of the water’: cf.’ Brook ouzel ‘= Water-rail «Swainson, 
176)}, A cote. 1847-78 HaLuiwett, Coot, the Water-hen. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coot, the waier-hen. 1885 Swainson 
Province. Names Birds 176 Water-rail. Skiuy coot Devon, 
Cornwall. /éid. 178 Voor Jien..Cuddy. Moor coot. Kitty 
coot (Dorset. 


cooT. 


4. fig. [Cf 2b.] A silly person, simpleton. 
(collog., dzal., and U.S.) 

{1824 Hist. Gaming 44 The poor plucked pigeon (now be- 
come a Bald Coot) lost his reason.] 1848-60 BartLetr Dict. 
Amer., Coot..is often applied by us to a stupid person; as, 
‘He isa poor coot’. @ 1860 A/argaret 134 (Bartlett) Little 
coot! don’t you know the Bible is the best book in the 
world? . 

5. Comb., as + coot-foot, a name given by some 
to the Phalarope; coot-footed a., having feet 
like a coot’s; hence + Coot-footed Tringa, a name 
given by Edwards to the red or grey Phalarope 
Phalaropus fulicarius ; eoot-grebe, a name given 
by some to the Fin-foot or Sun-grebe He/ornis. 

1757 Epwarps in Phil, Traus, L. 255, I chuse, by way of 
distinction, to nameit the coot-footed tringa. 1768 PENNANT 
Zool. (1812) Il. 126 Red Phalarope..This is the red coot 
footed tringa of Edwards. 

Coot, 52.2 Sc. Also cuit, cute (két). [A com. 
Low German word, found in Sc. since ¢1500: 
cf. MDu. cote, cole, Flem. eute, Du. hoot fem., 
knuckle-bonc; East Fris. ote, hé¢ ankle-joint, 
ankle ; OFris. £é/e joint, knuckle; MLG. Zofe, LG. 
kole, kote, also in mod.G. in sense ‘ pastern-joint, 
fetlock ’: see Grimm. ] 

1. The ankle-joint. 

1508 Dunsar in Flyting 232 Ffor rerd of the, and rattling 
of thy butis. .Suin claschis the, sum cloddis the on the cutis. 
168x Covi Whigs Supplic. (1751) 17 Some had hoggars, 
some straw boots, Some uncover'd legs and coots. a18x0 
TANNAHILL Poeus (1846) 81 Whyles o’er the coots in holes 
he plumped. 1818 Blackw. AZag. III. 531 With feet, with 
cuits, unshod—but clean. 

2. The fetlock of a horse. 

1681 Cotvit Whigs Supplic. (1751) 81 Rub my horse-belly 
and his coots, And when I get them, dight my boots. 

3. A thing of small value ; a trifle. 

Perhaps, ovzg. a knuckle-bone used by children in playing, 
as in MDu. cofe ‘osselet du bout des piedz de bestes, de 
quoy jouent les enfants, astragalus, talus’ (Plantijn): see 
also Grimm, A6le 3. 

isso Lynpesay Sgr. Aleldrui 294 Your crakkis I count 
thame not ane cute. a 1605 MontTGomeERiE Sow. xvi. (1886), 
I count 30ur cunning is not worth a cute... — A/isc. Poems 
xlvi, I count not of my lyf acute. 1631 A. Craic Piler. § 
Hermite 9, | care not a cuit for her sake to bee slayne. 

4. Comb., as coot-bone, ankle-bone, knuckle- 
bone, es/. as used to play with. 

1648-60 Hexnam Dutch Dict., Pickeleu, to Play at Coot- 
bone as boyes doe. ; 

Coot, v.1 ? Obs. intr. Of tortoises: To copu- 
late. Hence Coo‘ting vb/. sd. 

1667 H. Stusse in Phil. Trans. 11. 500 The Tortoises .. 
coot for fourteen daies together. 1699 DampieR Joy. II. 


Index s.v. Turtle, When they Coot or Couple. 1750 G. 
HucuEs Barbadocs 309 In cooting-time. 
Coot (k7t), v.24 focal. [Deriv. obscure: some 


associate it with cole in dove-cole, bell-cote.} To 
slope back the upper part of the gable of a house, 
the end of ahay-rick, ctc., soas to form a‘ pavilion’ 
or ‘tabernacle’ roof. Hence Coo'ted, Af/. a., 
Coo'ting, vd/. sb. 

1813 Davis Agric. Wilts 258-268 (in Archvol. Rev. Mch. 
3888) Hay-ricks are..sometimes oblong with cooted ends, 
not gable ends. 1892 Corvespt. at Mere, Wilts. A rick or 
cottage has its ends ‘ cooted’ or ‘cooted in’, when instead 
of being carried up perpendicularly to the ridge, they are so 
carried up only to the same height as the side-walls, and 
then sloped back. Sometimes the ends are carried perpen- 
dicularlyto a greater height than the sides, and then sloped 
back: this is called Aalf-coot/ng.. .Gable-end ricks are rarely 
seen here, the general practice being to coot tbem in, 

Coote, obs. f. Coat, Cor. 

Cooter (k#ta1). [Cf Coor v.!] A popular 
name in the Southern United States of two tor- 
toises, the Common or Carolina Box-turtle (C7s¢tzdo 
carolina), and the ‘ Florida Cooter’ (Chrysemeys 
concinna), family Tesledinide. 

1884 G. Brown Gooner Fisheries of US. 153 Psendemys 
concinna, the ‘ Florida Cooter’, is found in all the Southern 
States. /éid. 158 The Carolina Box Turtle. .In the southern 
States it is known as the ‘Pine-barren Terrapin’, and is 
also called ‘Cooter’ by the negroes. 

Cooter, dial. f. CouLTER. 

Cooth ‘k#p). Also cuth, cuith. The local 
name in Shetland and Orkney of the Coal-fish, 


before it is full-grown. (Jamieson.) 

1793 Statist. Acc. Orkney VIL. 453 (Jam.) But the fish 
most generally caught .. is a grey fish here called cuths, of 
the size of small haddocks. 1795 /éid. XVI. 261 These 
boats sometimes go to sea for the purpose of fishing 
cod, cooths, and tibrics, which are the small or young 
cooths. 1841 YarreLi Brit. Fishes Ul. 251. 1844 W. H. 
Maxweni Sforts 4 Adv. Scotl xv. (1855) 137 (S4etland) 
YVhe. .Gadus Carbonarius .. known by the varying term of 
stlloch, cxth, and scath, according to age and size. 

Cooth, dial. f. Corny, disease; obs. f. CooLTH. 

Coothie, Coothly: sce Courny, CouTHLy. 

Coo'tie, 5%. Sc. Also coodie,cudie. A wooden 
kitchen dish, a small wooden bowl or basin. 

1785 Burns Addr. to Detli, Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick or 
Clootie Wha in yon cavern grin an’ sootie. .Spairges about 
the brunstane cootie, To scaud poor wretches. 

Coo'tie, cooty, 2. Sc. [f Coor sd.2 ankle +-¥.] 
llaving legs clad with feathers. 

1787 Burns Tam Samson's Elegy vii, Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crouscly craw. 1814 Frain Alountain Aluse 49 The 
cooty cock aliunt the door Did clap his wings and craw. 
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Co-ow'ner. [See Co-.] A joint owner. 

1858 Sat. Rev. VI. 210/2 The King’s rights being pro- 
tected against those of his co-owners. 1876 Dicsy A’ca/ 
Prop. v.§ 4.241. 1884. R. Rincwoop in Law Times 27 Dec. 
160/2 Certain lands..were vested in several co-owners in 
undivided shares. 

Hence Co-ow'nership. 

1875 Poste Gaixs u. Comm. (ed. 2) 205 An inseparable 
union sometimes produces co-ownership in the whole. 1884 
Law Times 14 June 116/1 In a co-ownership action, 

Cooze, coozen: see Coz, CozEN. 


+Cop, 54.1 Obs. [Old Northumbrian cofp 
?masc., cup, vessel, corresp. to ON. hopp-7 cup, 
small vessel, MDu. cof( f), MLG. and Du. hop 
drinking-cup, OHG. chopf, MHG. &off beaker, 
bowl, generally thought to be akin in origin to OE. 
cuppe fem., Cur. Med.L. had both cofpa and 
cuppa; cf. It. coppa, Pr. copa, F. coupe: the rela- 
tions between the Teutonic and Romanic words are 


difficult to determine. 

Copp and cuppe apparently came down into ME. as dis- 
tinct words; but ME. had also coffe, app. a mixture of the 
two, or a northern form of cuffe, Cup, assimilated to coff. 
It is not possible to separate the plural of coff from that of 
coppe, and the examples of coffes have consequently been all 
considered under Cup; but it is possible that some of them 
belong here.] ; 

lL. A drinking-vessel, a cup. 

_ 6950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 41 Sua hua. .drinca zeseled 
iuh calic ve/ copp wetres on noma minum. /ézd, John xix. 
29 Bolla full veZ copp full of ecced. c1460 Towneley ALyst, 
91 1st Pastor. 1 drynk for my parte. 2d P. Abyde, lett 
cop reylle. 1g00-20 Dunpar The Dance 96 Him followit 
mony fowll drunckart, With can and collep, cop and quart. 
b. Zo drink or play cop-out: to drain the cup. 

1508 Dunpar Testament 101 Drynkand and playand cop- 
out. 31535 STEWART Cron. Scot. I. 631 At euirilk draucht 
tha playit ay cop out. 1818 [see Cap sé.3 x b]. 

2. A measure of quantity: the fourth of a Scotch 
peck; now also Cap. [Perhaps a different word.] 

1497 [Taliburton’s Ledger in C. Innes Scot. in Aid. Ages 
Vili. (1860) 245, 4 copis of fegis, cost 20g. the cop. J/éid., 
2 copis of raysins cost 5s. the cop. 

3. Conb. cop-ambry, a chest or closet for cups 
and vessels ; cop-house, a house or room for the 
same purpose. See also the combinations of Cur. 

15.. Aberdeen Reg.(Jam.), A langsald bed, a copamry, 
& ane schuring. 1542 /zventories (Jam.), Memorandum, 
thir veschell underwritten..In the cophous, etc. 1663 
Spatpinc Lroub, Chas. I, 1.157 (Jam.) They brake dowu 
beds, boards, cop-ambries, glass windows, etc. 

Cop (kpp), 56.4 Forms: 1- cop, 3-7 coppe, 
(7 cops). [OE. cop, copp top, summit; generally 
thought to be identical with prec., since in MDu. 
cop developed (after 12th c.) the sense ‘skull’ and 
then ‘head’, and soff was in MHG. ‘cup’, in 
mod.Ger. ‘head’. Cf. also the analogy of L. 
testa pot, shell, skull, It. festa, F. ¢ée head. But 
in OE. the sense ‘skull’ or even ‘head’ is not 
known, only that of ‘top, summit’, which hardly 
runs parallel with the words in the other langs., 
besides being so much earlier. It is possible that 
the two words are distinct or only related farther 
back. 

(One might suppose that 4a: f) top, was the native OE, 
word, and cofp of the Northumbrian Gospels a. ON. 
kopp'r: but the whole subject of the history and origin of 
these words in Teut. is very obscure: see Kluge, and 
Franck, also Cue.) There was also an OF. coffe, summit 
(cf.CoreRoun}, by which our word may have been influenced.) 

I. 1. The top or summit of anything. Ods. or 


dial, 

aroo00 Aldhelin Gl. (Mone) 1576 (Bosw.) Coppe, szzz2- 
tate. c1z0g Lay. 7781 And pa turres cop [¢ 1275 teppe] 
mihte weoren a cniht mid his capen. crz90 S. Exg. Leg. I. 
59/185 A gret treo, So hei3 pat he was a-drad toward pe 
coppe i-seo. ¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. W. 738 Tisbe, This 
wal.. Was clove a two ryght from the cop a-doun. ¢1386 
— Prol. C. T.534 Upon the cop right of his nose he hade A 
werte, and theron stooda tuft of heres. 1387 Trevisa Wigdew 
(Rolls) 1.81 In Ynde beep trees, pat haueb coppis as hije as 
me schal schete wip an arwe. 1388 Wyciir $e, il. 16 
{Thei] han defoulid thee, til to the cop of the heed. 
Pronp. Parv.o1 Coppe or coper of a other thynge [MS. A, 
top of an hey thyng; Pynson 1499 coppe of an hye thinge}, 
cacuimuen, 1578 Lyte Dodocus i. lix. 225 Y¢ floures. .lacke 
suche a come or coppe. 1610 HoLitanp Camden's Brit... 
271 The wals..want their battlements, curtain, and coppe. 
16xx Coter., /’ég2on, a Finiall, Cop, or small Pinacle on 
the ridge or top of a house. [1879 G. Merepitu Egoisé I. 
255 A venerable gentleman for whom a white hair grew on 
the cop of his nose}. 

b. esp. of a hill. 

¢1374 Cuaucer Bocth. u. iv. 44 On pe cop of pe moun- 
tayngne. 1382 Wycur Lxke iv. 29 And ledde him to the 
cop of the hil on which the cite of hem is found. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (1839) iii. 17 Aboven at the Cop of the Hille is 
the ir so cleer. c1430 2e/e St. Kath, (1884) 63 In pe 
coppe of the hille plente of oyle welleth oute largely. 1599 
Hakcuyt Voy. 11.1. 107 This cape is a high hil..and on the 
Kast corner it hath ahigh cop. [1628 Coke Ox Litt.1i.§1 
uote, Cope signifieth a Hill, and so doth Lawe. 1730-6 
Baivey (folio), Cop, cope at the beginning of a name, signi- 
fies a top of an hill, as Copeland.) 

Hence in many names of hills, as -‘Coudderton Cop, Kin- 
niside Cop in Cumberland, Afeltham Cop near Huddersfield, 
Alowl Cop in Cheshire, F%z Cop in Derbyshire, etc. 

+c. The head. Obs. 

61264 Soug agst. K. of Almaine in Pol, Songs (Camd.) 70 

Sire Simond de Montfort hath suore by ys cop. ¢1275 
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Lay. 684 Bi pe coppe [c 1205 pone toppe] he him nam, also 
he hine wolde slean. ¢1326 Poeur on Times Edw. If in 
Pol. Sougs 326 And there shal symonye hen taken bi the 
cop. ?a1600 Robin Hood 28 in Furniv. Percy Folio I, 27 
A payre of blacke breeches the yeoman had on, his coppe 
all shone of steele. 

+d. A crest on the head of a bird. Ods. 

1483 Cath. Augl. 75 Cop, cirrus, crista est auiunt. 1570 
Levins Al/axip. 169 The cop on a birdes head, crista. 1606 
Houranp Szeton. 23 The blacke cop, or hair-like fethers 
that it carieth upon the head. 1688 J. CLayton in PAi?. 
Trans. XVII. 995 The one has a tufted Cops on the Head, 
the other is smooth feather’'d. 1787 Best Aug/ing (ed. 2) 
89 The top, or cop, of a pevit, plover or lap-wing. i 

+e. A tall or towering head-dress. Ods. 

1688 R. HotmME Ariwonry u. 395/1 The Jews cover for the 
head I have seen termed a Cop. 

+2. A round piece of wood within the top ofa 
bee-hive. Ods. 

1609 C. BuTLer Fem. Afon. (1634) 37 The Cop is a round 
piece of wood an inch or twothick..convex, turned or hewed 
fit to the concavity of the top of the Hive. 

3. Spenning. The conical ball of thread wound 
upon a spindle or tube in a spinning machine ; see 
also quot, 1874. 

1795 Akin Conntry Round Mauchester 167 The custom 
of giving out weft in the Cops.. grew into disuse. 1803 
Specif~. Wood's Patent No. 2711. 2 These methods of form- 
ing the copimprovesreeling much. 1837 Pexny Cycl. VIII. 
96,1 While returning tothe roller, the thread which has been 
spun is wound or built on the spindle in a conical form, and is 
called a cop. 1840 Gen. P. THomrson £ rere. (1842) V. 292 
Never mind whether the man..ever made a ‘cop’ of cotton 
ornot. 1864 R. A. ArnoLtp Cotfou Faw. 33 Spinners .. 
have, in technical language .. to ‘doff the cops’; in other 
words..toremove and relieve the spindles of the spun yarn. 
1874 Knicut Dict. ATech., Cop, a tube, also known as a 
guitl, for winding silk upon in given lengths for market; a 
substitute for skeins. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 998 At the 
commencement of the formation of a set of cops, when the 
yarn is being wound on the bare spindles, the spindles re- 
quire to have a greater number of turns given to them 
than they do when the cop bottom is formed. 1880 SPENCER 
in Proc. Lust. Mech, Engincers 507 It is necessary. .to wind 
the nose of the cop in all its stages equally close and firm. 

b. ¢ransf. Applied to the form in which the 
line of a rocket-apparatus is wound. 

1887 Daily News 9 Mar. 6/7 The line is wound up in the 
form of a cop with a hollow extending throughout its whole 
length. The cop is placed in a canister, which has a hole 
in the rear end. 

II. [Here are placed provisionally several 
senses, obs, or dialectal, possibly related to the 
preceding ; though their history is uncertain.] 

4.?A heap, mound, tumulus: ef. Cop zv.1 1, 


Coop 56,8 

1666 in Picton L’fool ALuuic. Rec. (1883) 1. 315 That the 
said Roger. .throw the coppe hee made upon the highway 
..into the castletrench. 1823 New Afonthly Mag. UX. 16/1 
Silver coins. .found..in an old cop upon Cockey Moor, near 
Bolton, 1847 Hatuwext, Cof (1).. a heap of anything. 
North. 

5. A conical heap of unbound barley, oats, or 
pease, or of straw or hay. (Chiefly in Kent.) 

rgi2 ALS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for viij 
coppys off strawe xilijd. ob. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's 
Flush. (1586) 43 Corne..is presently to be bounde in sheaves ; 
although Barly, Oates, and other Corne and Pulse is made 
up in Coppes and Ryckes, but not without hurt and hazard. 
1648 Eart WeSTMRLD. Ota Sacra (1879) 175 With crooked 
Sickle reaps and bindes—Up into Sheaves to help the 
hindes; Whose arguing alon’s in this, Which Cop lies well, 
and which amiss. 1695 Kennett Par. Antig. s.v. Coppire, 
A cop of hay, a cop of pease, a cop of straw, etc. are used 
in Kent for a high rising heap. 1736 Lewis Zeuet {= 
Thanet] 96 Cop of pease..15 sheaves in the field, and 16 in 
the barn. [Hence in Pegge, Halliwell, etc.] 1863 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. WU. 720-7 (in O. C. § F. Wds. 139) Cop of straw 
(Acn2), the straw from sixteen sheaves. 1887 Parisn & 
Suaw Kentish Dial., Cop, a shock of com; a stack of hay 
or straw. 

6. An enclosing mound or bank ; a hedge-bank. 


Chiefly in Cheshire. 

In the first quot. the word is perhaps cofse. 

[1600 Aaides ATetam. u.in Bullen O. PZ. I. 128, I docome 
about the coppes Leaping vpon flowers toppes.] 1822-56 De 
Quincey Confess, (1862) 101 On the right bank of the river 
[Dee] runs an artificial mound, called the Cop. 1836 Sir G. 
Heap Howe Tour 60 Walking by the side of the river, upon 
the Dee Cof as it is called (the large embankment by which 
some thousands of acres of reclaimed land were formerly 
enclosed), 1844 frul. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 99-103. 1854 
R. Ec.-Warsurton /7ut. Songs (1883) 97 And straightway 
at a hedgerow cop he drove his gallant steed. 1869 Lous- 
dale Gloss., Cop, a mound or bank. The raised earthen 
part of a fence in which the thorns are planted. 1887 .S. 
Cheshire Gloss., Cop, a hedge bank. Also commonly called 
hedge-cop. : 

7. The central ridge of a butt of ploughed land 
(Burr s4.6), lying midway between the ‘reens’ or 


gutters on each side. ; 

1859 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XX. 1.221 The fashion was to 
plough in ‘five-bolt butts’, that is, small lands or stetches 
of ten furrows each; and the work being thus all ‘cops’ 
and ‘reanes’, not only was there a waste of ground from 
such a redundance of water-furrows, but there was a great 
loss of time in ploughing. 1876 W. IVorccster Gloss., Cop, 
in ploughing, the first ‘bout’ of a ‘veering’. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropshire Work-bk., Cop, the highest part of a 
“but’ in ploughed land, 1881 Letcestcr Gloss. s.v., To ‘set 
the cops’ in ploughing is to mark out the first furrows on 
each side of the spaces or ‘lands’ into which the field is 
divided. .The cops of a field in med. Latin are cafita. 


8. altrib. and Comb., as + cop-crowned adj. ; 


‘SOP: 


cop-bone, the knee-cap (¢a/.) ; + cop-castle (scc 
quot.); ;cop-height, a great height ; cop-horse 
= Cock-HorRSE (da/.); cop-spinner, a spinning 
machine combining in one frame the advantages 
of the throstle and mtlc ; cop-tube (see quot.) ; 
cop-twist, ‘twist’ or warping yam in ‘cops’, as 
taken off the spindles; cop-waste, the waste 
cotton from the cops; cop-yarn, cotton yarn in 
‘cops’. 

1847-78 HatuiweEtt, *Cofp-done, the knee-pan, Somerset. 
1888 Exwortny HW. Somerset Word-bk., Cop-bone, the 
knee-cap. 1755 Jounson s.v. Cog, A cob-castle, properly 
*cop-castle, a small castle or house on a hill. 1650 Butwer 
Anthropomet. 3 Vhe Genuensians for the most part have 
high and *coppe-crown’d heads. 1591 in Nichols /?xogr. 
Q. Eliz. 111. 93 That Envie, thongh she shoote on *cop- 
height, cannot reach her. 1877 I. Peacock NV. IV. Line. 
Gloss., “Cop-horse. 1874 Kwicur Dict. Alech. 1. 619 *Cop- 
tnbe, the tube in a spinning-machine on which the conical 
ball, or cop, of thread or yarn is formed, 1888 Daily News 
25 Apr. 2/5 Some spinnings of 32's and 40's “cop twist .. an 
advance was quoted upon them of 1-16d. per Ib, 1849 
Amer. Railroad Frul. 3 Nov. 696 Advt., Clean *cop-waste 
suitable for cleaning.. engines. 1851 Art Fraud. Tllust. 
Catal. p. vi**/2 A conical-shaped coil of yarn..which..is 
slid off the spindle, in which state the article is ready for the 
market, under the denomination of “Cop yarn. 1887 Dasly 
News 16 July 6/8 For cop yarns spinners are willing to 
accept the lowest prices they have taken. 

+ Cop (kp), 5.3 Ods, Forms: 1 -coppa, 3-6 
coppe; 7 Cos, q.v. [OF. -cofpa masc., prob. 
identical in stem with cof( p) top, head, or cop/ 
cup; occurring in the componnd alforcoppa (attor, 
ator poison), Da. edderkop, Sc. eddercop, ethercap, 
sce ATTERCAP, Errercar; the simple form ap- 
pears also in MDu. (and mod.Flem.) coffe, cobbe, 
Westph. codée, spider; mod.Du. has spénackop. 
Cf. also Cop sb.4; CoBpwes, MIS. copperveb, cop- 
web.) <A spider. 

@1400-50 Alexander 3300 Like to the werke, Pat pis 
coppis opon kell-wise knytt in pe wo3es. _ ¢ 1450 Myre 1937 
3ef any fiye, gnat, or coppe Doun in-to the chalys droppe. 

Cop, s¢.4 Obs.exc. dial. Also copse, [Derivation 
unknown: copfse is app. for the pltiral cofs, the 
plural being common in local names of this 
apparatus, c.g. /ead-trecs, ripples, etc.; but it is 
also possible that cofse was really a singular, and 
cop mistakenly formed from it under the notion 
that it was a plural: cf. the history of CopsE sd]. 
The moveable frame attached to the front of a 
wagon or farm cart, or projecting all round its sides, 
so as to extend its surface when carrying a bulky 
load, as of hay, corn, copsewood, or the like. 

1679 P. Henry Diaries, etc. (1882) 279 A child. .fell off y° 
cop of y® cart near Odford, his father driving the cart. 
1770 Ann. Reg. 154 [VYaken to execution with] ber coffin 
on the copse of the cart. 1841 Yrul. R. Agric. Soc. 11.1. 
e The outrigger, or ‘copse’ supported over the horse 

y an iron upright from the shafts. 1847-78 Havtiwe t, 
Cop, that part of a waggon which hangs over the thiller- 
horse [no source or locality given]. 

Cop (kep), 54.5 slang. [Cf. Cop v.3 and Cop- 
PER 4.) A policeman. 

1859 MatseLt Rogue's Lex. 124 (Farmer) Oh! where will 
be. .all the cops and beaks so knowin’ A hundred stretches 
hence? 1867 F. H. Luptow Srace of Boys 262 What's a 
cop?..That’s what the buys call a policeinan. 1884 Bread- 
winners 212 ‘Who's afraid of balf-a-dozen cops’, said a 
burly ruffian. 

Cop, 56.6 dial. =Cop sé.8, a blow. 

1884 in Cheshire Gloss. ; 

Cop, var. of Corr sé.4; erroncous singular of 
Cops, Corpse. 

Cop (kep), v.! Now dial. [from Cor sd.2 II] 
1. ¢rans. To pile up in a tumulus, heap, or 
mound ; to bank up. 

a1ss2 Levanp Coéluct. (1774) I]. 521 A great Hepe of 
Stones layed coppid up where he was buried. 1605 Stow 
inn, tor A great heape of stones was laide copped vp 
where Hubba was buried. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Vo cop 
vp a fence, toset upafence. 1873 Paris Syssex Dial, 
2 4 to heap anything up. 1887 in Aextish Dial. 

. To put up unbound corn or hay in ‘cops’. 
(Now in Kent and Sussex.’ 

ik Act 23 Eliz. c. 10 § 4 Before..such Corn or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 1581 LamsBarpe 
Ettren. ww. iv. (1588) 444 In any ground where any corne or 
graine did then grow, or before it was shocked or copped. 
1891 J. M. Cowper (in de¢ter), (In Kent] when rain threat- 
ened, the barley or oats were hurriedly copped, as hay is 
now, to save as much as possible from being wetted. 

3. ‘To plough in ridges for planting’ (Radnor 
Gloss.). 

Cop (kep’, v2 dial. trans. To throw, toss, 
‘chuck’ (Zas’ Anglia, Keni, Sussex). 

1806 Broommenp MWrid Flowers 36, 1 could have cop't 
them at their pates. a1825 Foray Vocab, E. Anglia, Cof, 
to throw something upwards, in order to reach a mark at 
some moderate distance. 1845 /’, Parley’s Ann. VI. 38 A 
pancake nicely copt, as the Suffolk lesa have it, who are 
teporied .. to throw a pancake up the chimney, then go to 
the street door, and catch it without smutting it. 1873 
Partsu Syssex Dial., Cop,to throw. 1887in Kentish Gloss. 

Hence Cop-halfpenny s/. 

@ 1825 Forsy Voc. FE. Anglia, Cop-Halfpenny, the game 
more generally called chuck-farthing. 

Cop (kpp), v.83 orth. dial. and slang. [Perh. a 
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broad pronunciation of Cap v.2 (OF. caper to 
seize) ; in nearly all North Eng. glossaries ; and 
now of gencral diffusion in the slang of school- 
boys, criminals, policemen, etc.] 

trans. To capture, catch, lay hold of, ‘ nab’. 

1704 FE. Warp Dissenting [1yp. 30 \f the Cruel Stork 
should come, Ile’d Tyrannize and Cop up some [{Frogs). 
1844 tr. Envene Sue's Myst, Paris wm. xi, Waiting until the 
patrol should pass to commence iny robbery..in order to be 
copped. 1868 arly Tel. 7 Sept., The privileged driver, on 
dropping his fare. .almost invariably ‘ cops’ a job on his way 
back. 1883 Huddersf. Gloss, s.v., A cricket ball is copt ; so 
is a bird if hit withastone. 1886 T. Frost Rem/sn, Conntry 
Journalist it. (1888)26 He copped Joe as he was coming out 
of the granary. 1888 Padi A/all G. 11 June 8 1 Prisoner 
said, ‘ Yes, I am the man. I am glad you bave copped mic.’ 

Cop (kpp), v.4 dial. [app. f. Cor 56.2; but cf. 
Cap v,! 4.] 

1. ¢rans. To top, surpass; to excel, out-do. 

1879 in Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk. 

2, zntr, Tobe saucy. Cf. CoprEp 4b. 

1869 in Lanc. Gloss. G 

Cop, var. of Coop, a call to animals, 

+ Co’pable, 2. Ods. rare. [f. Core v.] That 
can becoped wh. 

1667 Watrrnouse ire Lond. 69 Not copable with by 
those Gyants. 

+Copahu:. [F. cofahuz copaiba.] = Copaina. 

1736 Baitey /foushold Dict. 68 Balsam of Capivy, Balsam 
of Copahu, 

Hence Copahe'ne, Copahu'vene, synonyms of 
CoralvENE. Copahn‘vic a.=Cop.ivic. 

Copaiba, -aiva (kopai-ba, -2-ba, -ai-va). Also 
-ayba, -ayva. fa. Sp. and Pg. copazba, ad. Braz. 
cupauba.| A balsamor resinous juice of aromatic 
odour and acrid taste, obtained from various S. 
American trees or shrubs of the genus Copazfera ; 
used in medicine and the arts. 

1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 255 Copayba, a Balsam. 1775 
Crayton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 105 A gum. of the smell 
and taste of balsamcapavia. 1831 J. Davies A/annal Mat, 
Aled, 202 Essential Oil of Copaiba, is obtained by distilla- 
tion. 1863-82 Watts Dict. Chem. s.v. Balsam, Brazilian 
copaiba is light yellow. .of various degrees of consistence, 
from mobile to syrupy. It has a peculiar, aromatic, dis- 
agreeable odour, and a persistently bitter and irritating 
taste. 1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 503. 

b. attrtd., as copatba resin, tree; copatba 
balsam (see above); copaiba oil, a volatile, 
mobile oil obtained by the distillation of copaiba 
balsam with water. 

1811 A. T. THomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 136 The copaiva 
tree is a native of South America and the Spanish West 
India Islands. /dd., The copaiba balsam of the sbops is pro- 
cured by wounding the tree. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem., 
Copatba balsam consists of several resins dissolved in a vola- 
tile oil..Copaiba balsam is used in the preparation of lac- 
varnishes and tracing paper ; but its chief application is in 
medicine, as a remedy in diseases of the urinary passages. 

Copaibal (kopai‘bal), a. [f. prec. + -au.] Of 
or pertaining to copaiba. 

1874 Van Buren's Dis. Gentt. Org. 67 Copaibal Erythema 
consists in the appearance..of small red blotches. .causing 
a tingling, hot, itchy, sensation. 

Copai‘va, variant of CopaiBi. Copairvate, a 
salt of Copai-vic acid, a crystallizable acid resin 
Cr H9 O) obtained from copaiba balsam. Co- 
paivene, ‘the camphene contained in the crystal- 


lized hydrochlorate of copaiba oil’ (Watts). 

1863 New Syd. Soc. Vear Bk, 194 The next step was..to 
experiment with copaivic acid or with the copaivate of soda. 
1863-82 Watts Dict. Chem., s.v. Copatba oil, Hydrochlo- 
rate of Copahene or Copaivene. 


|| Copaiye (kopeye’. [Native name.] In Co- 
pai-yé-wood, a kind of timber used in Guiana. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 122 The Copai-yé-wood of Guiana is 
derived from Mochysta gnuianensis. 

Copal (kopal). [a. Sp. cofal (F. copal, copale’, 
ad. Mexican cofal/? incense (Molina, 1371), a 
fragrant translucent whitc resin which distils from 
a tree, thence called cofalguahuitl, also by exten- 
sion applied to any similar resin (llernandez, 1651, 
ut. i.).] 

1. A hard translucent odoriferous resin obtained 
from various tropical trees, and from which a finc 
transparent varnish is prepared. 

The name was first applied to that obtained from Mexico ; 
but copal is now procured also from Brazil, the West Indies, 
W. Africa, Mozambique and Zanzibar, Madagascar, India, 
Manila, New Caledonia, and New Zealand. That from 
East Africa is most highly valued, and is often dug from 
the ground in a semi-fossilized condition. For list of Copals, 
see R. Ingham Clark Varnishes and Fossil Resins, 1891. 

1577 Frampton Joyful News 2 They doe bryng from the 
Newe Spaine [Mexico] twoo kindes of Rosine. .the one is 
called Copall. 1613 Purcitas Pilgrimage vu. xiii. 678 They 
brought also Copalli, a sweete gumme, to incense the Gods. 
1657 Phys. Dict., Copal, white rosin, very bright. 1712 F. 
Cooxe Voy. S. Sea 390 Liquid Amber, Anime, Copal, 
Suchicopal, and other one 1843 Prescott JJexrico. vi. 
(1864) 61 Offering up no other sacrifice than the sweet incense 
of copal. 1859 Guttick & Times Parnt. 211 Copal forms 
the efficient substitute for amber in the modern vehicle of 
painting. 

b. Fossil copal ; =Copratite; also the semi-fos- 
silized copal of Zanzibar. 


1815 AiKin JJannal of Arn. (ed. 2) 64. 1839 J. F. W. 


COPARCENER. 


Jounston in Phil. Mag. Ser. ut. X1V.87. 1863-82 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 11. 21 Copalin, Fossil copal, Highgate resin. 
1883 Fisheries E xhib. Catal, (ed, 4) 118 Collection of Anime 
Fossil Copal, from ibe beach of the east coast of Africa, 

2. alirth., as copal amber, resin, tree, varnish, 
Copal balsam = Cora. balsam. 

1828 Stark Liem, Nat. Hist. 11. 392 Vhe amber itself.. 
may have had a similar origin with the copal amber which 
exudes from the I ateria/ndica of Linnzus when cut. 1828 
G. W. Brinces Ann. Jamaica I, xii. 125 Burning branches 
of the copal tree. 1833 J. Renin dps. Angling 64 Rods 
. stained and varnished. . with copal varnish. 1863-82W atts 
Dict. Chem., Copalin..resembles copal resin in hardness, 
colour, lustre, and transparency. 

‘Copalche, -chi ‘kopzx'ltfi. [The native 
Mexican name.] A shrub of Mexico and Central 
America, Croton pseudo-China or niveus, N. O. 
Luphorbiacex, yielding the Copfalchi-bars, used as 
a febrifuge, as a substitute for quinine; also a 
Brazilian tree Strychuos pseudo-China, to the bark 
of which the same properties have been ascribed. 

1866 /veas. Bot. 351 Croton psendo-China, called in Mexico 
Copatche yields a bark. .used in Mexico in place of cinchona. 
Lbid. 1106 Sete pseudo-China, a native of Brazil, yields 
Copalche-bark, which is largely used in that country in 
cases of fever, 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Copalchi bark. 

Hence Copa-ichine, the bitter alkaloid of Co- 
palchi bark. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 

Copaline ‘ké«pilin). [f. Copat +-1NE.] 

1, dfx, The same as Covacire. 

(So-called in German by Hausmann 1847 ; in Daxa (13850) 
556; Watts Dict. Chem, 1863-82 Copalin.) 

2. Another name of Copalm Balsam. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

3. Chem. A hard colourless friable substance 
fotind in copal. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Copalite (koupaloit). vin. [f. Cora +i7E, 
Dana 1868.) Dana’s name for the fossil High- 
gate resin, found in the bluc clay of Highgate 
Hill; also called Foss? copal, and Cofaline. 
eas Dana Alin. 739 Copalite, Fossil Copal, Highgate 

esin. 

Co‘palm. In copalm balsam, a yellowish thickish 
fluid, exuding from thc Sweet Gum-trec of N. 
America, which has been used instcad of storax. 

1858 Ilocc Veg. Kingd. 702 Liquidamber styraciflua.. 
yields by incision of the hark a liquid balsam, called liquid. 
amber, or copalm balsam .. Another product is obtained 
from the tree. .of a dark colour. .called black copalm. 1884 
Mitter Plant-n., Lignidambar styraceflua, Copalm Lal- 
sam-tree, Sweet Gumtree. 

Cop-ambry : see Cor sd.! 3. 

Coparace, obs. var. of Corroras. 

Co-parallel: see Co- pref. 3b. 

Coparcenary, -ery (ko",pa-usinéri), sb. Law. 
Forms as in CoraRCENER, with -ere, -erie, -ery, 
-arie, -ary, -ory. [f. Co-+ Parcenary (a. OF, 
parconerie partnership). The spelling in -ERyY is 
more ectymological.] 

1. Joint share in an inheritance ; joint heirship. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 33 § 1 All the odre forsaid 
Castelles..to holde in coparcenere as coparceners. 1512 
Act 4 Hen. VI/#, c 13 Pream., [They] wer seased in ther 
demean as of Fee in Cooparcenery. c1630 Rispon Sx7z. 
Devon § 75 (1810) 76 Cadleigh..at the conquest, was held 
by Thanes in Copercinary. a 1635 Sir W. Pote Descr. 
Devon i. (1791) 166 “UVhese lands. .descended in coparcinory’ 
unto... his twoe eldest daughters. 1767 Biracxstoxe Com. 
IT, 187 An estate held in coparcenary is where lands of in- 
heritance descend from the ancestor to two or more persons. 
1871 Freeman “fist. Ess. Ser. 1. vii. 188 The notion of a 
great Frankish realm held in a sort of co-parcenary long 
survived. 1876 Dicsy Aeal Prop. v. § 4. 242 note, An 
estate in coparcenary arises by devolution «4 intestato to 
daughters, sisters, etc., or sons in gavelkind tenure. 

2. Co-partnership; joint ownership. Also fg. 

1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch. 111 Pastours then which 
feede the flocke, have coparcinerie with the Apostles. @ 1617 
Hieron IVés. II. 10 God vvill haue all reserued to Himselfe, 
and vvill admit no coparcinory. 1650 Futter Pésgah w. vii. 
132 This Idol was held in Coparcenary betwixt them, and 
the Ammonites. 1865 Spectator 14 Jan. 37 A thousand 
workmen. .associating themselves in a legal coparcenery. 

Copa‘rcenary, 4. Law. [f. prec. by association 
with adjs. in - ary: cf. wercenary.] Of or pertain- 
ing to coparceners. 

1839 J. Rocers Antipopopr. xvt. iii, 332 ae rule and 
govern in a kind of coparcenary way. 1858 J. B. Norton 
Lopics 190 Members of coparcenary communities. 1880 
PHEAR Aryan Village iii. 87 All the adult..members. .have 
their own joint coparcenery interest in the property. 

Coparcener (koupaus‘no1. Law, Forms: 
6 cooparsener, -parsoner, copartioner, -per- 
cioner, 6-7 copercener, -parcioner, 6- copar- 
cener. [f. Co- + Parcener, a. OF. farconier 
sharer, f. parcon:—L. partilién-em parting, divi- 
sion, PartiT10N.] 

One who shares eqtially with others in inheritance 
of the estate of a common ancestor; a co-heir or 
co-heiress. 


1503-4 -tct 19 Alen. F//,c 33 § 1 His hole parte..as on 
of the heires and coparceners of the same Lyon late Lord 
Wellys. 1§31 Dial. Laws Eng. u. xxx. (1638 116 Coper- 


ceners of an advowson. 1538 Lecaxn Jt. IV. 46 Then 
it cam by Heires General to diverse Copartioner. 1594 
West 2nd Pt. Symbol., Chancerie § 37 \t they were join- 


COPARCENY. 


tenants in common, or copercioners of other things. 1616 
B. Parsons Wag. Charter 14 There is no copercener with 
God, the grantor, heere. 1642 J. Peruins Profit. Bk.i. § 73 
If three coparceners be of a Seignorie in grosse and one 
grant his part, 1767 BLACKSTONE Comm. I1. 187 By com- 
mon law: as where a person seised in fee-simple or in fee- 
tail dies, and his next heirs are two or more females, his 
daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, or their representatives. . 
these co-heirs are then called coparceners. 1818 Cruise 
Digest \ed. 2) Il. 516 An estate in coparcenary also fre- 
quently arises in consequence of gavelkind and other cus- 
tomary descents to all the male children, in which case they 
are coparceners, . 

Coparceny (kouwpa‘isfni). Law. Also 6-7 co- 
parcynee, 7 co-parcenie. [f. as CoPARCENARY, 
with change of ending, ] = CopaRCcENARY sd. 

1556 IVill of M. Alyller (Somerset Ho.’, Coparcynee. 1640 
Futier Joseph's Coat iii. (1867) 134 But God will. hold no- 
thing in coparceny. 1655 — Ch, Hist. vin. ii. § 43 They 
were to hold the same in co-parcenie with the French Pro- 
testants. 1827 Gext/. Mlag. XCVIIL.11.5 The co-parceny of 
Dodsworth and Dugdale in the Monasticon. 1837 WHitrock 
Bk. Trades (1842) 412 Connexion with some paper-mill.. 
either by direct coparceny or by making advances. 

Coparcioner : see COPARCENER. 

Co-parent : see Co- pref. 3 b. 

+ Copart, v. Obs. [f. Co-+ Parr z.] 

1. ¢rans. To sharc. 

1613 Hevwoop Siler Age u.i, You that have been co- 
partners in our wars Sball now co-part our welcome. 1661 
Wesstrr Cure for Cuckold v. i, Wretched to be when none 
ee our grief. 

. zatr. To share. 

1637 Heywoop A”. King 1.1, Will you copart with me in 
this my dejectedness? a1670 Hacket Aéf. Williams 11. 
127 How few there be that will co-part with any in their 
ruined fortunes! [1847 in HaLuiwett.] 

Co-part, sd. [see Co- pref. 3.] One of two 
or more conjoint parts of a whole. 

1868 Concreve £ss. (1874) 181 Yet it [Ireland] was seen 
to be in a different relation toits co-parts from that in which 
other portions of the same whole stand to one another. 

+ Copa‘rtial, a. Ods. [f. Co- + Parttat, after 
copart vy.) Taking part or sharing zwv7¢h another. 

1677 GALE Cré. Gentiles IL. 1v. 417 We allow the second 
cause to co-operate with God in a way of subordination, but 
not to be a coordinate, social, or copartial cause with God. 

+ Copartia‘lity. Cds. [f. prec.: cf. par- 
trality.| The quality of taking part or sharing 
with another. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiics 11. 1v. 417 The Coordination or 
Copartialitie of the second cause. 

Copartiment, copartment, obs. variants of 
COMPARTMENT, esp. in senses pertaining to Z/eraldry, 
Art, Architecture, and Gardening. 

tsgo R. W. Three Lords & Ladics Lond. 1. in Hazl. 
Dodstey V1. 461 Vheir shields impress’d with gilt coparti- 
ments, 1623 WEBSTER Devil's Law Case 1, ii, As black co- 
partiments [orzg. ed. copartaments] show gold more bright. 
1639 CaDEe Serm. for these Times Ded. x The cloisters.. 
beautified with comely copartments and inscriptions of wise 
counsels. 1793 Hopces Yrav. Judia 121 Mosaics of 
different coloured marbles, inlaid in copartments. 1814 
Scott Hav. |xiii, In one copartment of this oldfashioned 
garden. : 

Copartioner: see CoPARCENER. 

Coparrtitive, a. nonce-wd. [f. Co + Parti- 

TIVE: cf. L. compartir? to share together.] Of or 
pertaining to co-partnership. 
_ 1888 Sat, Rev. 28 Jan. 113 The Slavo-Russian people ; 
in many co-operative and (so to say) co-partitive associa- 
tions, apart from land..show themselves to possess certain 
communistic instincts. 

Copartner (ko+,pa-utnaz). Also 6 copertyner, 
-pertener, -partener. [f. Co-+ Partner: cf. Co- 
PARCENER.] 

1. One who shares or takes part with others in 
any business, officc, cnterprise, or common interest ; 
a fellow-partner, associate, accomplice. (Formerly 
= COPARCENER.) 

1s03. Hawes Evxamp. Virt. vii. 148 And you of hym 
shall he copertyners. 1532 More Confut. Barnes vir. 
Wks. 804/2 Felowes and coparteners with the holye 
aungels in the euerlasting inheritance. 1586 I. B. Za 
Primand. Fr. Acad, t. (1589) 34 He was led prisoner, for 
being a copartner in the conspiracie of Caius Gracchus. 1634 
Sir ‘T. Hersert 7 vav. 74 Joying little to be copartners with 
Infidels. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 1. 265 Th’ associates and co- 
partners of our loss. @171x Ken Hynmotheo Poet. Wks. 
1721 III. 127 Their co-partner in Delight. 1726 AmMuERST 
Terre Fil, iv. 18, 1 do not find, that, in this particular de- 
predation he had any co-partners or accomplices. 1862 J 
Srence Amer. Union 66 A copartner in that sovereignty of 
the people. 

2. transf. of things. 

1s81 Muncaster J’ostions vi. (1887) 40 The soule and 
hodie being coparteners in good and ill. ¢ 1630 Drum™M. oF 
Hawtn. Poens 145 Hills, Dales, and Caves, Copartners of 
their Woe. 1634 T. Jounson tr. Parey's Chirurg. Vi. xi 
(1678) 128 The first [muscle]. together with its Co-partner 
draws it [the tongue] upwards. 

+3. A fellow; an cqual; a match. Oés. 

1s91 Lyiv ree 1. li, 162 Sapho for vertue hath no co- 
partner. 1660 HickrRINGILL Yawiaica 37 Without a Co- 
partner, or any Parallel in any other Settlements. 


Copartnership. [f. prec. + -suiP.] 


1. The relation of copartners; the possession of | 


a joint share in any business, office, or intcrest. 
1574 tr. Marlorats Apocalips 12 He..hathe taken vs 
intoo copartnership of hys office. 1622 Matynes Auc, Law- 


| 


968 


Merch, 128 In all Contracts, made for a copartnership in 
prouiding of a ioynt Stocke. 1664 H. More Alyst. /nig. 
vi. 19 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry or Co- 
partnership. 1694 tr. A/i/ton's Lett. State (R. Cromwell to 
C. Gustavus 1658), The other..in Copartnership with one 
Peter Heinbergh, sail’d away for Stettin in Pomerania. 
1871 Macpurr Alem. Patmos x. 136 Hell or Hades, in gnm 
copartnership, tracking his desolating path, 

Jig. 1745 J. Mason Self Axowl. 1. ii. (1853) 19 During this 
thy short Co-partnership with Flesh and Blood. 

3. A company or association of copartners. 

17z9 Butter Sev. Wks. 1874 II. 12 To hold mankind 
together inlittle fraternities and copartnerships. 1866 Crump 
Banking ii. 46 A special clause which all banking copart- 
nerships take care to include in their regulations. 

+3. =Coparcenary, sd. Obs. 

a@ 1676 Hace (J.), (If he] left only daughters, the daughters 
equally succeeded to their father as in co-partnership. 


Copartnery (koupautnari). [f. CoparTNer 
+-Y: cf. coparcenary.] 

1, =CopartTNersHi }. 

19777 Ropertson //ist. Aimer. 1. 11. 159 Roderigo de Bas. 
tidas fitted out two ships in co-partnery with John de la 
Cosa. 1816 Scott Axt7g. xli, Having been of late taken 
into copartnery..by Mr. Gilbert Greenhorn. 1828 Muss 
Mitrorp /7idlage Ser. m. (1863) 519 That more important 
and durable co-partnery—marriage. 1862 Act 25-26 Vict. 
c. 89 § 183 Any..contract of copartnery..or other instru- 
ment constituting or regulating the company. 

2. =COPARTNERSHIP 2, 

1733 P. Linpsay /uterest Scot. 191 The Copartnery were 
obliged to break up, and give it over. 1796 //edl Adver- 
tzser g Apr. 3/1 One copartnery salted about zooo [her- 
rings}. 1880 Mvuirueap Garus im. § 151 A co-partnery 
continues as long as the partners are of the same mind. 
1890 Spectator 29 Mar., The best thing he can do isto form 
his own little copartnery against all the ills of the world. 


+ Copa rtning, ///. a. Obs. [f. CopARTN-ER + 
-1NG, as if there were a verb cofarten.] Being or 
acting as co-partners; associated in any business 


or transaction. 

1635 Pacitr //eresiogr. (1646) 128 They teach, that grace 
and free-will are co-partning causes joyntly concurring to 
the beginning of conversion. 1648 Mitton Odserv. Art. 
Peace Wks. 1738 I. 353 The Sympathy..and joint pace 
which they go in the North of Ireland, with their Copart- 
ning Rebels in the South. 

+ Co-passionate, a. Obs. rare. [f. Co- + 
PASSIONATE : cf. COMPASSIONATE 1.] Used as an 
equivalent of Sympathetic. 

1662 J. Cuanpier Vax //elinont’s Oriat. 332 Called mag- 
netical and sympathetical, or attractive and co-passionate. 

Co-pastor (ko,pa'stas). [f. Co-+Pastor.] A 
joint pastor; a colleague in the pastoral office. 

1805 W. TayLorin Ann. Kev, 11. 510 Dr. Priestley. .was 
elected in 1755 copastorto Mr. John Meadows. 1871 Eare 
Philol. Eng. Tongue § 580 In the saying of Rowland Hill to 
his co-pastor Theophilus Jones. 

Hcncc Co-pa‘storate, joint pastorate of a church. 

1881 National Baptist XVII. 740 With us, co-pastorates 
or assistant-ministries do not work well. 1885 Alanch. 


, Exam, 3 June 5/6 The invitation..to occupy the chair of 


Hebrew at the Regent’s Park College, London, with the 
co-pastorate at Bloomsbury Chapel. 


+Copataine. Obs. rare. App. the same as 
CopinTank, a high-crowned hat in the form of a 
sugar-loaf. 

(Fairholt spells it copotain: Scott has CAaProtaine q.v., 
perh. only after Shaks.) 

1596 Suaks. Zam, Shr. v. i. 69 Oh fine villaine, a silken 
doublet, a veluet hose, a scarlet cloake, and a copataine hat. 

Co-patentee : see Co- pref. 3 b 

Co-patriot, variant of ComPATRIOT. 

Co-pa‘tron, Co-pa‘troness: see Co- 3b. 

1832 Soutney J/7//st. Penins. War Il. 40 S. Teresa de 
Jesus, Co-patroness ofthe Spains. /6z¢. I11. s41 The inter. 
cessions of their great Co-patroness, 

Copayba: see CopalrBa. 

Copce, obs. f. CopsE. 

Cope (koxp), sd.1 Forms: 3-4 cape, 3- cope; 
4- northern cape, (caip, kape, kaip); also 3 
kope, 4 coepe, 4-6 coppe, 5-7 coops, 6-7 
coape. [In 12thc. cape (pl. caper), ME. cope, 
repr. an OF. *cdfe wk. fem., not exemplified (cf. 
ON, kdpa, Dan. kaabe), a. med.L. capa cope, as 


to which see Cap. 

Cd pe, if in OE., must have been a late word, introduced 
after c@pa ‘cope’ became the prevalent form and sense in 
med. L. (see Du Cange), long after caffa in its earlier form 
and sense gave cxrtpe Car. Cf. cantelcapas in O. £. Chron, 
an.1070: see CaANTEL-careE. The ME. forms might be from 
ON. 4défa, but this is an unlikely source. The phonetic 
series L. capa, OE. cape, ME. cape, cope, mod. cofe, Sc. 
cafe, catip, \s parallel to L. papa, OE. pdpa, ME. pape, 
pope, mod. pope, Sc. pape, patp.] 

+1. A long cloak or cape wom as an outer 


garment, chiefly out of doors. Obs. Cf. CAPE. 
(By the 16th c. translators used to render xAauus and toga.) 
¢ 1205 Lay, 7782 A cniht mid his capen. ¢ 1275 — Oncniht 
mid his cope. 1393 Gower Conf. I], 46 A route Of ladies 
.. In kirtles and in copes riche They weren clothed alle 
aliche. 1466 /aston Lett, No. 549 11. 270 Cloth for a 
ridyng cope for himself. 1535 Covernace /sa. xxx. 22 Yf 
ye destroye the syluer workes of youre Idols, and cast 
awaye the golden coapes that ye deckt them withall, 154z 
Upatt Eras, A poph, (1877) 27 (D.) Xantippe had pulled 
awaie her housebandes cope from his backe, even in the 
open strete. bid. 47 The side robe or cope of homely and 
course clothe soche as the beggerie philosophiers, and none 
els vsen to weare. 1575 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Frvanckford 


COPE. 


(1846) 203 Copes and garments as well for the common use 
as for the ministerie. 1745 Baker Don Quix. I. 1. v. 31 
This curious Cap and his fine brocard Cope will make him 
outshine the Sun. Dial. 
+b. As the special dress ofa monk or friar. Ods. 
(Quire cope=cafppa choralis.) 
axzz2z5 Ancr. R. 56 3if he haued enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope. c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 227/274 Monekes it 
weren ech-on, And yreuested faire and in queor-copes. 
¢€1315 SHORFHAM 110 Under couele and cope The foule 
prede lythe. ¢1386 Cuaucer Pro/. 262 Ffor there he [the 
Frere] was nat lyk a Cloystrer With a thredbare cope as is 
a poure scoler. ¢ 1394 #. #2. Crede 292 Seyn pat pey fol- 
wen fully Fraunceses rewle, pat in cotynge of his cope is 
more clop y-folden pan was in Fraunces froc. ¢ 1400 Jos. 
Rose 7412 Deen on the cope of a frere. 
ce. In the University of Cambridge, a cape or 
tippet of ermine worn by doctors of divinity on 


certain special occasions. 

1798 A. WALL Ceremonies Univ. Cauth. (1828) 39 The 
Vice-Chancellor is in his cope. did. 80 After the Service, 
they return to the Vestry, where the Doctors in Divinity 
change their copes for their Scarlet gowns, and the Proctors 
their Congregation habit for their hoods squared. 

2. Eccl. A vestment of silk or other material 
resembling a long cloak made of a semicireular 
piece of cloth, worn by ecclesiastics in proccssions, 
also at Vespers, and on some other occasions. 

[1868 Marriott Vest. Chr. 167 The name p/uviale..and.. 
cappa, and our own coge point to the origin of the vestment 
as originally worn out of doors as a protection from the 
weather.] 

c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 134/954 Po seint thomas hadde is 
masse i-songue his chesible he gan of weue; All is opur 
uestimenz, on him he let bi-leue .. A-boue he caste is cope. 
1382 Wycur HW isd. xviii. 24 In the clothing of the preest 
coepe, that he hadde, was al the roundnesse of erthis. c 1460 
Churchw, Acc. St. Andrew's, East Cheap (in Brit. 
Mag. XXX1. 397), For amendyng of Coopis & vesti- 
mentts xvjd@. 1527 in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xxvi. 54 Four 
of the doctors prebendaries of the said Paules in coppes 
and grey amys. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion 
Rubric, The Priest .. shall put upon hym the vesture ap- 
pointed for that ministration, that is to say, a white Albe 
plain, with a vestment or Cope. 1562 Paper preparcd for 
Synod in Strype Aun. Ref. 1. xxvii. 318 That the vse of 
vestments, copes and surplices, be from henceforth taken 
away. 1570-6 LamBarDE /eramb, Kent (1826) 300 A most 
solemne marche, and pompous procession: wherein .. there 
wanted neither Coape nor Canapie. 1594 NasHE Un/fort. 
Trav. 84 Coapes and costly vestments decke the hoarsest 
and beggerlyest singing-man. 1603 Const. §& Canons Eccles. 
No. 24 Copes to be worn in cathedral churches by those 
that adininister the Communion. 16z5 Purcnas P2lgrims 
1. 1409 After them came .. Friers in their rich Coapes sing- 
ing, carrying many Pictures and Lights. 1629 P. SMaxT 
Treat. Altars 8 1f we doe, then may we also admit to the 
administration of the holy Communion, instead of decent 
Copes, ridiculous piebald vestments. 1838 Coronation Ser- 
zice in Maskell Alon. Rit, (1847) III. 88 The Archbishop 
goeth to the Altar and puts on his Cope. 1885 Catholic 
Dict. s.v., The cope is used in processions by those who 
assist the celebrant, by cantors at vespers, etc., so that it is 
by no means a distinctively sacerdotal vestment. 

“| Often erroneously used as a historical term, 
where chasuble or pallium would be correct as a 


matter of fact. 

1sor Percivate Sf. Dict., Casilla, a cope for a priest, 
lena. 1826 Mirman A. Loleyn (1827) 13, I saw the Arch. 
heretic, enrobed In the cope and pall of mitred Canterbury, 
Lift the dread Host with misbelieving hands. 1862 H 
Marryat Vear in Sweden 1, 311 He arranged .. that the 
Swedish primate should receive the cope, sent by the pontiff, 
from the hands of her archbishop. 

+3. A cover for atable,a table-cloth. Ods. rare. 

c 1450 Bk. Curtasye 690 in Babees Bk, 322 At aper ende he 
[the pantere] castes a cope Layde downe on borde, the endys 
plyed up. : : 

4. fig. (In cope of night, the primary notion 
was app. ‘cloak’; but in later use, that of ‘canopy’ 
or ‘vault’ appears to be sometimes present ; cf. 


sense 7. 

1393 GoweER Cou/. II. 101 This Vris..Her reiny cope did 
upon. ¢ 1400 7st. Love 1. (1560) 275 b/x The cope of tene is 
wound about all my body. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxiii, 
Night aprocheth with his coopes dunne.. 1581 J. Ber 
Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 45 Whom though you. .enriche with 
a great dower of wordes, and decke with gay copes of sen- 
tences. 1704 Appison ocw1s, Campaign Misc. Wks. 1726 I. 
74 Till the dark cope of night with kind embrace, Befriends 
the rout and covers their disgrace. a@ 1843 Soutnty /2- 
scriptions xxv, ‘Yhe second night drew over them Its shel- 
tering cope. 1866 ALGER Solit. Nat. & Man ww. 282 Under 
the cope of midnight. 

+5. Cope of lead; a leaden coftin. Ods. 

‘Only Sc. : usually in form cafe, caip. 

¢ 1450 Henryson in Bannatyne Poems 135 And to the deid, 
to lurk vnder thy caip, I offer me with hairt richt humily. 
1536 Be.tenpen Chron, Scot. xvi. xix, He miserabilly de- 
ceasit, and wes brocht in ane caip of leid in [=into] Ing- 
land. a3s7z Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. (1846) I. 179 It was 
thowght best, to keap him frome styncking, to geve him 
great salt ynewcht, [and] a cope of lead. 

+6. A covering of vaulted form; a vault. Oés. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Lv b, They [two quenes] were 
take and putte under a grete and heuy coope of lede, and 
there they deyd of an euylle dethe. 1578 Banister ///s¢, 
Man w. 62 The vi [muscle]... runneth vnder the coope, or 
vaulte of the wrest of the hand. 

7. Cope of heaven: the over-arching canopy or 
vault of heaven. Cf. Canopy 2b, Vautr, 

Under the cope of heaven =‘ under heaven, inall the world”: 


an exceedingly common phrase from 14th to 18th c. 
1380 Wycur Serv, Sel. Wks. IL. 3 Oper housis hadde he 
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noon but pis wildernesse and cope [v. 7. coope] of hevene. 
¢1385 Cnaucer Z. G. IW. 1527 Uy ps. & Medea) Undyr the 
cope of heven that Is above. 1460 /’o/. Kel. & L. Poems 
(1866) 97 ‘he grettest Clerke .. vnder heuen cope. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of clymon xxvii. 574 Ther is not your leke 
vnder the cope of heven. 1549 Compl. Scot. Ded. 3 The 
maist_vailjeant princis that ar vndir the cape of hauyn. 
3571 Camrion //ist. [re/, 11. ix. (1633) 115, 1 serve under the 
cope of heaven, when you are served under a Canopy. 1§91 
Spenser WW. [/udbberd 1228 Whatso the heauen in his wide 
cope containes. 1609 Hontann fu. Alarcell, xiv. vt. 10 
From all parts of the wide world.. within the cope and cur- 
taine of heaven, ¢ 1611 Cuarman /éiad v. 773 Betwixt the 
cope of stars and earth. 1666 Busvan Grace Abouudiug 
(1879) 389 Whether there he.. a Woman breathing under 
the Copes of the whole Heaven. 1771 I. Smocvett //umph, 
Cl. (1815) 106 Without any other cover than the cope of 
heaven. 18a9 H. Nerve Lét. oer ‘The arch of Heaven's 
wide cope. 1880 SwinpurNe Stud. Song 38 Darkening the 
sky To the extreme azure of all its cloudless cope. 

b. Also simply ¢he cope. 

1696 Srenser //ymn Llou. Love gs All these things that 
are contained Within this goodly cope. 1608 Snaks. Per. 
iv, vi, 132 The cheapest country under the cope. 1657 
Cokatnr Obst, Ladyt.i, The most insatiable gluttons under 
the Cope. 1735 ‘Tnomson /tberty iv. 1177 Exalted as the 
cope That swells immense o’er many-peopled earth. 1827 
Po.rock Course of T. x, The cope, above and round about, 
was calm. 1857 G. Macponatp Songs of Sunmer Days 
1v. ii, Slow clouds from north and south appear .. And 
climb the vaulted cope. 

*| c. In later usage, apparently, vaguely used for 
(a) vertex, height (as if confused with cop); (4) 
firmament, expanse. 

1603 Breton Post zw. Packet L.ctt., Of Love, Sweete Ladie, 
If the reach of my capacitie could clime the Cope of your 
favoure. 1610 Ho.tann Camden's Brit, t. 68 Not from the 
temporall skie and firmament, but even from the highest 
Cope of heaven. 1730 Tnomson A ntumn 25 From heaven's 
high cope the fierce effulgence shook. 

1816 Cocertoce Lay Surm. 343 He .. can as little appro- 
priate it..as he can claim ownership in the breathing air, or 
make an inclosure in the cope of heaven. 1830 Tennyson 
Poems 81 Larks in heaven's cope Sing. 

da. A vault or canopy like that of the sky. 

1668 Marvett Poems, Appletou ffouse, Under this Attic 
cope I move. 1667 Mitton /”, 2.1. 345 Bad Angels seen 
Hovering on wing under the Cope of Hell. /d2/. vi. 215 So 
under fierie Cope together rush'd Both Battels maine. 1847 
Loner, £7. ti. 11. 79 Over them, vast and high, extended the 
cope of a cedar. 

8. Founding. The outer portion or case of a 


mould ; the outer mould in bell-fomnding. 

1856 Penny Post Nov. (Ellacombe’, In the case of the large 
Westminster bell, the cope was of tron, with the interior 
covered with a composition of clay and sand, etc. 1857 
W.C. Lukis Ace. Ch. Bells 21 ‘The outer mould or cope 
is formed, 1872 Ettacombe Cé. Bells Devou 200 The cope 
fitted over the core, like an extinguisher over a candle, with 
a vacuum left between them to receive the fused metal. 
1881 Raymon Vining Gloss. s.v. Drag., The mould having 
been prepared in the two parts of the flask, the cope is put 
upon the :frag before casting. After casting, the flask is 
opened by removing the cope. 1889 Notes Building Constr. 
III. 269 ‘The outer brick cope. .is..lifted away. 

+ 9. A superficial deposit considered as a cover- 


ing or eoating of the stratum beneath: ef. Copine. 

1631 Markuam Weald of Nent . i. 7 Some of them 
{inarls] have over them a cover of ground, which we call 
Cope. /bid., A cold stiffand wet clay, which is either the 
Cope of the Marl! or licth near unto it..commonly called 
The Marl Cope ground. 

O. The Copine of a wall, ete. (dial. cafe). 

1847-78 Hattiwert, Cafe, the coping of a wall. 1877 
E. Peacock -V. IV. Linc. Gloss., Cape, Capetug, the coping- 
stones of a wall or other building. 1880 L. Wattace Ben- 
/lur 351 Solid wall..with a balustrade on its cope. 

ll. Comé. (sense 2), as cope-chesl, - maker, -work, 

1551-60 /nvent. Str {/. Parkers in Hall Elizadcth. Soc. 
(1837) 151 A Tester of blewe and white velvett, panyd & 
embroderid with Cope worcke of gould. 1628 Canteréury 
Marriage Licences (MS.), nee Salter of Canterbury cope- 
maker. 1865 Athenzvuim No. 1941. 24/2 Armoire, cope- 
chest, stalls. 1874 MicktetHwatte Mod. Par, Churches 163 
The medieval quadrant-shaped cope-chests. 

+ Cope, st.- Obs. [Either f. Core v.2, or im- 
mediately a. F. coup, OF. also colp, cop, blow, 
stroke, shoek, etc.} The shock of eombat; en- 
counter. Also fg. 

1525 Lo. Berners Frorss. 1. clxviii. [clxiv.] 469 They 
ran togyder and met so rudely yt their horses stayed with 
y' cope. /énd. 75 ‘The seconde cope they attaynted eche 
other on the helmes that the fyre flewe oute, 1594 Sec. Ref, 
Dr, Fanstus in Thoms Prose Kot. (1858) III. 408 In the 
cope all the four Janisaries were run quite thorow and 
thorow. 1653 Urqunart Aatefais Prol., Books..in the 
¢»pe and encounter somewhat difficult. /dfd. (1359) 1. 181 
He fought at barriers .. and when it came to the cope, he 
stood so sturdily on his feet. 19773 J. Ross Fratricide w. 
3ro1MS.) Bent on the signal cope and steel'd with guilt. 

tb. 70 gain cope of: to gain the advantage over. 
¢1610 T, Avanos Ids. (1861) 1. 350(D.) We should gain cope 
of them, and outrun thein. 

Cope, 54.3 Obs. or dial. [f. Core v3: ef. 
CHEAP 50.] 

+1. A bargain. 
bon marché, Obs. 

1562 J. Wevwooo Prez. 4 Epigr.(1867) 77 The Ducheman 
saieth, that segging is good cope. ¢1g90 GREENE Fr. Bacou 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 1157/1 Maids, when they come to see the fair, 
Count not to make a cope for dearth of hay. 

+2. Gods cope: a proverbial expression for a 
very large sum. Ods.  [App. belongs here. ] 

1sz0 Wttitinton Vide, (1527) 13 He wolde spende goddes 


Good cope: cf. good cheap, F. 
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| cope [7autaleas opes] yf he had it. 1532 Dice Play (Percy 

Soc.) 27 He that will not stoop a Bodkin at the dice, per 

chaunce at cardes will spend God's cope. 1§§3 ‘[. Witson 

Rhet, 72 We will spende Goddes coope if he had it. 

3. Derbyshire Mines. A duty paid by the miner 
for permission to raise lead-ore. [See quot. 1747, 
and Core v.* 4.] 

1631 Star Chamb, Cases (Camden) 91 The said M* Carrier 
.-had likewise taken a farme or lease of the tythe oare, 
called the lott and cope, from his Majestie, under the seale 
of the Dutchy of Iancaster. @1661 Futter Wortkies 1. 
229 ‘The Lord for I.ot, hath the thirteenth dish of Our, 
within their Mine, and six pence a load for Cope. 1747 
Hlooson A/iner's Dict. Fj, Any Miner is said to have a 
Groove [=dizging, mine] or Cope, when he takes the said 
Groove or Bargain to get or raise the Ore, at a certain 
Price per Load, for some certain time. 1815 Farey M/ezo 
eleric. Derbyshire 1. 365 In the measuring of [Lead] Ore at 
present, every 25th Dish. .istaken..as the King’s Lot, Cope, 
or Duty. 1851 ict 14 § 16 Tict. c. og. § 9 (High Peak 
Customs Act) The Lessee for the Time being of the Duties 
of Lot and Cope. 

4. Comb., as cope-money. 

1815 Farey View Agric. Derbyshive 1. 366 It is not cus- 
tomary for the owners toadvance any of the Cope-money on 
account. ; 

+ Cope, cop, 54.4 Oés, [Derivation and proper 
form unknown.) (See quots.) 

In quot. 1577 cofs is app. the plural of this word; but this 
is Uncertain, as it translates a Latin singular fewonent. 

1677 ILouinstiep Chron. 1. 26/2 They [Britons] would run 
up and downe verie nimblie upon the Cops, and stand upon 
the beame [Cassar fer temonem percurrere etin tugo in- 
stare},and convey themselves quickly again into the charet. 
1688 KR. HotmeE Armoury im. viii. 335 ‘The Waine Cop, is 
the long peece that cometh out from the Cart body to which 
the Oxen are fastned. 1704 Worttpce Dict. Rust, s.v. 
Cart, 2, The Wain Cope, that part which the htnder Oxen 
are yoaked unto to draw the Wain .. 16. The Cope Sale 
and Pin, are Irons that fasten the Chain with other Oxen 
thereat, to the end of the Cope. Hence 1727 in Braptey 
Fam, Dict., 1730-6 Barrey fol., 1823 Univ. Techu. Dict, 
etc., etc., s.v. Cope-sale, 1847 HALLiIweLt, Co/, the beam 
that is placed between a pair of drawing oxen. [No source 
or locality given.] . 

Cope (keup), v.! [f. Core sé.1, in various un- 
conneeted senscs.] 

1. trans. To furnish with or dress in a cope. 
+ Zo cope it; to put on a eope (obs.). 

1362 Lanct. P. PL. A. int. 36 Penne com per a Confessour 
i-copet asa Frere. /ér¢. 138 For heo copep be Comissarie 
and cotep pe Clerkes. 1575 Brief Disc. Tronbl. Franckford 
(1642) 167 Such as are turne-coates, and can change with 
all Seasons..can cap it, can cope it, and curry for advantage. 
[See also Coren.] 

2. Arch. To cover a wall, etc.) with a Coprne. 

1665 in 10th Rep. Comm. [1 tst. MSS.v. App. 4 That upper 
Part of the said wall which hath bine since made and coped 
by other men at day-work, 1745 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. 
Wall, Brick-Walls .. are sometimes coped with Stone, and 
sometimes with Brick. 1788 Trans. Soc. Eucourag. Arts 
VI. 5 Stone fences, of a proper height coped with two turfs, 
1853 Kane Griunell Exp. xxi. (1856) 162 The mounds..were 
..coped and defended with limestone slabs, 1884 Lazu 
Times Rep. LI. 230/2 That A. B. do back and cope a hun- 
dred rods of their wall by Christmas next. 

Jig. 21625 Boys Wks, (1630) 843 For though he may.. 
blinde the Bishop and cope [? hoodwink] the Commissarie, 
yet Gods all-seeing eye. .findeth out his foule follie. 

b. ‘To cover a ridge or ‘hip’ on a roof with a 
metal or other coping to carry off rain, etc. 

1792 Phil. Traus. LXX. 358 There are eight hips, all of 
which are covered or coped with lead. 

c. transf. and fig. ‘To eover as, or as with, a 
coping ; to form a coping to. 

1842 Llackw. Mag. LI. 402 Behold, where olive-thickets 
cope The soft and emerald-tinted slope Of sacred Scilus. 
1879 Butcuer & Lana Odyssey 222 With stones dragged 
thither had he builded it and coped it with a fence of white 
thorn. 1890 H. M. Stantev Darkest Africa I. xxx. 292 
Tufted clumps of trees..coping some turret-like crag. 

3. ‘To cover as with a vault or eanopy. 

1704 Appison /taly 485 A very large Bridge, that is all 
made of Wood, and coped over Head, like the rest in 
Switzerland. 1821 Joanna Bawwuie Jet. Leg., Colum xu, 
Midnight coped the ocean wide. 1856 T. Airp Poet. Wks. 
240 ‘he sympathetic heavens Coping this isle of mischief. 

4. Gardening, To protect (wall-fruit) by an over- 
hanging eoping, or sloping shelf-like projeetion. 

1882 Jhe Garden 11 Feb. 105/3 Apricots.. may be coped 
and poled. /é¢d. 18 Mar, 187/1 Well coped, but otherwise 
exposed trees. 

. intr, To slope downwards or hang over like a 

coping, 

1601 Hottann Péiny xxv. xiii. 1R., Some bending downe 
and coping toward the earth, others standing upright. 1703 
Moxon J/ech. Exere. 159 Coping over, is a sort of hanging 
cver, but not square to its upright. 1876 Gwitt £ucyc/, 
archit, Gloss. s.v. Copiug, The sofite of a projection is said 
to cope over when it slants downwards from the wall. 

Cope (kdup), v2 Forms: 4-6 coupe, 5 
(Destr. Troy) caup, cawp, 6-7 coap’e, s— cope. 
{a. F. couper, in OF. colper, coper, couper to strike 
(now to cut’, f OF. colp, cop, coup blow :—med.L. 
colpus, colapus:—L. colaphus blow with the fist: 
see Covr.] 

I. éntr. (without zrth. 
+1. To strike; to come to blows, encounter, 

join battle, engage, mect in the shock of battle or 
tournament. (Often with éove/her.) Obs. 

¢ 1380 [see Copine wA/. 5.1] cxgo0 Destr. Trey 7231 [Thay] 
coupid to-gedur, /é//. 6486 Thay caupit at the knight, kene 
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men of armys. /ééd@. 7775 Pai caupit togedur That bothe 
were backward bere borne of pere horses. a 1471 Chrou. 
Rich, 1, etc. (Camden 1856) 8 ‘The erl of Penbroke was 
slayn with that other enyentie speer, as he cast it front him 
whanne thay hadde coupid. 1485 Caxton /’aris & V. (1868) 
18 And coped togyder so fyersly they breke theyr speres. 
1519 HorMAN Vader, 261 Both the hostis wolde fayne haue.. 
copt together [ properabat comitterc). 1§25 Lp. DERNERS 
Froiss. V1. clxviii. [clxiv.} 468 The thyrde course their horses 
refused and woldenat cope. 1598 Geeneway Jacrtus® clun. 
uN. iii, (1622) 36 They had coped, if Stertinius had not runne 
in, and held backe Ilauius, 1611 Speen //ist. Gt, Brit, via. 
vil. (1632) 424 Foot to foot, and man to man, coped together 
in a most cruell fight, 1725 l’ork O;dyss. xvin. 65 Swear to 
stand neutral, while we cope in fight. 

Sig. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks, 616.1 Kuerye chylde 
may sce howe lothe he is to come nere and cope. 1755 
Garrick Ou Fokuson’s Dict. in Hoswell an. 1755 In satires, 
cpistles, and odes would they cope. 

II. Cope with, 

+ 2. Tocome to blows with, engage, encoun- 
ter, contend, fight with. Ods. or arch. exc. as in 3). 

¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 1262 One caupet with hym kenely.. And 
set hyin a sad dynt. a 1467 Grecory Chrou. (1876 219 He 

woldenevyr cope whithe noman. 1648 Hate Chyou. 175 b, 
He neither would nor durst once medle or coupe with the 
Erles navie. 1§98 GRENEWEY Vacifus’ Avi. xi. vi. '1622) 
186 One Iulius Montanus.. by chance coping with the Prince 
in the darke, and rudely thrusting him backe. 1640 VorKe 
Union Ion. 45 Hee also unhorsed..a Valiant Knight, and at 
last coped with Karle Henry himselfe. 1660 Io. [ickrrincu.t 
Jamaica (1661) 42 ‘The Spaniards never durst cope with our 
men in the plain field. 1774 J. Bayanr Alythol. 11. 47 Ie 
slew every person who ventured to cope with him. a 1839 
Prarep feeds (1864) I, 15 Woe to the wretch whose single 
might Copes with dark Allan in the figlit ! 

3. To contend with in a well-matehed fight, to 
eontest the field with, to be or prove oneself a 
mateh for. (Usually with can, able ¢o, or the like. 


a. in a /i¢. contest or battle. 

1583 Stanvuurst deneis t. (Arb.) 33 A lucklesse stripling, 
not a matche too coape with Achilles. 1710 ADpison IVhiy 
Exam, No. 3? 4 ‘They have not been able to cope with the 
troops of Athens. 1777 J. Suttivan in Sparks Corm. Amer. 
Rew. (1853) 11. 63 1f your Excellency thinks your force suf- 
ficient to Cope with his. 1868 Freeman Neri, Cong. '1876) 
II. x. sox It would be impossible to gather an army able to 
cope with the insurgents. 

b. in a fig. contest. 

1651 N. Bacon Dise. Govt. Eng. uw. xxvi. (1739) 117 None 
must cope with him, he must run and out-run all. 1684 tr. 
Bonet's Merc. Compit, x. 347 The onely [remedy] .. able to 
cope with so stout an Enemy. 1711 C. Davenant ace. 
Trade Gt. Brit. 67 ‘Yo be in a lasting Condition to Cope 
with the Dutch in ‘Trade. 1782 Map. D'Arsiay Diary 
Nov., His being too unwell to cope with Dr. Johnson. 1812 
Byron CA, Har. u. xxxiv, Brisk Confidence still best with 
woman copes. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Attias, Greatucess 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 270 Let the scholar measure his valour by 
his power to cope with intellectual giants. 

4. fig. To contend with, face, encounter dangers, 
diffieulties, ete.). Often implying successful en- 
connter. 

1641 Mitton Ch. Gove. uu. ili, ‘Two heads of evil he has to 
cope with, ignorance and malice. 1726 SuELVocKE Moy. 
vouud World (1757) 327 The difficulties and hazards we had 
to cope with. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 16 He was..little 
qualified to cope with the hardships of a new manufacturing 
enterprise. 1850 Prescott /’er« [1.83 His nature was too 
gentle to cope with the bold and fiercer temper of his 
brother. 1850 Ronertson Seri. Ser. ui. i. (1872! 8 The 
work of coping withevil. a 1862 Bucke C/eilez, (1869) IIT. 
v. 293 Unht to cope with the problems. 

+ 5. To meet with; to come into contact, touch, 
or relation with ; tohave todo with. Ods. or arch. 

1593 SuHaks. Lucr. 99 But she, that never coped with 
stranger eyes, Could pick no meaning from their parling 
looks. 1602 — /fam. i. ii. 60 As iusta man As ere my 
Conuersation coap’d withall. 1611 Wrat. T. w. iv. 435 
‘Thou, fresh peece Of excellent Witchcraft, who of force must 
know The royall Foole thou coap’st with. 1640 Brome 
Sparagus Gard. u.v, His malice works upon me, Past all 
the drugs and all the Doctors Counsells, ‘Vhat ere I] cop‘d 
with. 1674 N. Farrrax Bulk & Selv. 84 If we our selves 
were not body as well as soul, our understandings would 
never have coped with such a thing as placeness or stowage 
atall. 1822 Hazutt Sadle-t, Ser. 1. ili. (1869175 A heartier 
friend or honester critic I never coped withal. 1865 Swis- 
BURNE Poews & Ball, At Fleus/s 101 Wow as mate Ile 
coped with LIlades, yokefellow in sin. 


TIL. ¢rans. 


+6. Zo cope blows: see quot. Obs. 

1569 J. Ssxrorp tr. Agrippa's Van, Artes 125), This 
Arte [War]..dothe trimly teache to cope blowes, to auoyde 
then: that be geuen, or to warde them with the buckler. 

+7. To mect, mect with, eoine into contact 
(hostile or friendly with. Oés. 

1592 Suaks, Ven, & tcf. 888 Finding their enemie to be su 
curst, They all straine curt’sie who shall cope him first. 
1600 — +f. VW. 2. . i. 67. 1604 — OK. iv, 1. 87 Where, how, 
how oft, how long ago, and when [le hath, and is againe to 
cope your wife. 1606 — 7r. & Cr. uti. 34 They say he 
yesterday cop'd Hector in the battell and stroke him downe. 
1603 Frorio Soutateue 11632) 489 His [Cupid’s} power 
checketh and copes all other might. 

+8. To meet or mateh a thing 
equivalent . Oés. rare. Cf. Kecour, 

1596 Suaks. JVerch. I. w. i. 412 Most worthy gentleman 
.. Three thousand Ducats due vnto the lew We freely cope 
your curteous paines withall. 

9. To be a mateh for, face, eneounter (ef. 4. rare. 

3872 Tennyson Gareth & Lynette .144 Saving that you 
mistrusied our good King Would .. yield you, asking, one 
Not fit to cope your quest. 


with an 
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Cope (kop), v.3 Obs. exc, dial. Forms: 5-6 
copen, 6-9 cope, 7 dial. coop. [Of LG. 
origin; used by Lydgate as Flemish: cf. MDu. 
cépen, Du. koopen, LG, képen to buy, to traffic, 
buy and sell, exchange, barter; for the ulterior 
etymology, see CHEAP v., which is the native Eng. 
form. Cf. also Cour v. from Norse aupa, the 
senses of which run parallel to those of cofe, so 
that it is often treated as merely a northern dialect 
form of this verb.] 

+1. trans. To buy. Obs. 

¢1430 Lyne. J/in. Pocms, London Lyckpeny vii, Flemynges 
began on me for to cry, ‘ Master, what will you copen or 
by?’ 1570 Levins AZanip. 170/1 To cope, cambire, cmcre. 
1599 \4it/e) Key to vnknowne knowledge, or a shop of fiue 
Windowes, Which if you doe open To cheapen and copen. 

To exchange, barter. Cofe away: to give 
away in exchange, to barter away. dza/. 

1570 [see 1}, 1584 R. W. Three Ladies Lond. in Hazl, 
Dodsicy V1. 331 Have you any olde bootes Or any olde 
shoone..To cope with new broome? 1638 Heywoop /V7se 
Woman 1, Wks. 1874 V, 314 If a man might change away 
his Wife..and cope her away like a bad commoditie. 1674 
Ray S. §& £. C. Words 62 Cope, to chop or exchange, used 
by the Coasters of Norfol. Suffol. &c. [ed. 1691 as also in 
Yorkshire]. 1887 E. J. Matuer .Vor'ard of Dogger iii. 37 
I've seen scores of nets coped away for brandy. 

+3. inx¢r. To make an exchange, make a bargain. 

1575 Furke Conf. Purg. (1577) 371 You say we might.. 
haue coped for one of those Lyturgies, if we liked not 
Gregories Masse, rather then to haue forged a new. 
1591 SPENSER AL. Hubberd 527 [The Patron] Will cope with 
thee in reasonable wise ; That if the living yerely doo arise 
To fortie pound, that then his yongest sonne Shall t wentie 
have, and twentie thou hast wonne. 1614 T. GENTLEMAN 
Eng. Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 345 And hringeth 
them Gold and fresh supplies, and copeth with them, 

4. Derbyshire Alines. ‘To agree to get ore at a 
fixed sum per @7s/ or measure.’ 

1802 J. Mawe Jin. Derbysh. Gloss, 

Cope (koup), v.4 Falconry. [app. a. F. copfer, 
couper in its later sense ‘to cut’. Cf. CopE v.*] 
trains. To cut, pare, the beak or talons of a hawk. 

1575 Tursery. Falcourie 78 Coping yrons to cope his 
hawkes beake if it be overgrowen, and to cope hir pownces 
and talons, if neede be. 1614 Marknam Cheap Husd, vim. 
viii. (1668) 130 If you break or rive her pounce, or but coape 
it so short that she bleed. .yet it will indanger her life. 1619 
Berr Treat. Hawkes 67 Let her be short-coped, so I would 
advise all short-winged hawkes to be used. 1674 N. Cox 
Gent. Recreat. . (1706) 77. 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. 
Sports 244 The beak and talons should be closely coped. 


Cope, v.° Ods. or dial. Also 7 coap, coupe. 
[Derivation uncertain; sometimes referred to 
Coop v.1.] trans. To tie or sew up the mouth of 


(a ferrct); also fg. of a person. Const. 2. 

1601 Deacon & Wacker Sfirits & Divels 214 It shall not 
be amisse to cope vp your lips a little. 31612 T. T'aytor 
Comm, Titus ii. 9 Neither are they here coped from all 
manner of speach, when iust occasion of speach is offred. 
1625 Gorsalvio's Sp. Inguis. 105 By this their so strait en- 
joy[nling them silence ., they cope them with needle and 
threed and so keep in all their knauary and tyranny. 1631 
DEKKER Match mee iv. Wks. 1873. IV. 193 Your lips coap’d 
like a ferret. 1631 Bratuwait Whismztes 99 His nimble 
ferrets must now become pioners for their master who coupes 
them. 1672 Eacuarp f/odds’ State Nat. 86 Roger has a 
vocal organ..called a mouth, and being not muzled, 
gagg’d, or cop’d.. may stretch it as wide as he pleases. 
a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Cope. The use of this word 
is confined to warreners, who are said to ‘ cope’ their ferrets, 
when they sew or tie up their mouths, to prevent them from 
biting rabbits, when they. .drive them from their holes. 

+ Cope, v.6 Obs. trans. [cf.Copv.2: but perh. 
an error for wee ; the Fr. original has asseyer les 
larmes. | 

1647 W. Browne Polexvander\. 166 The Old Narcissus.. 
lifted his hands to his eies to cope thence his teares. 

+ Co:peage. Ods.—! ? The action of coping. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes w. vi-vii. 213 He that by such 


rare copeage Mounts, is sure To break his neck, or live for 
e’r secure. 

Copeck (kéupek). Also 7-8 copec, 8 copeik, 
copique, capeck, kapeke, 8-9 copeek, 9 kopek. 
[ad. Russ. kombiika nonelixa opiéika, hopeika, 
deriv. (dim. form) of Kone Zofyé lance, pike. 

So called from the substitution in 1535 of the figure of Ivan 
IV. on horseback with a lance, for that of his predecessor 
with a sword. Cf. Bestuzhev-Riumin, Rasskoya [storiya, 
1885, II. 206, and Karamzin VIII. i. (citing the contempo- 
rary Chronicle of Rostov.).] 

A Russian copper coin, the 54, part of a rouble, 
now worth from | to 4 of a penny English. 

1698 Crutt Aluscouy 144 To spend every Copec (or 
Penny) they have, in a Tippling- House, is a common thing 
here. 1716 J. Perry State of Russia 7 note, Each Copeck 
[was] full an English Penny Value; but since the Czar has 
recoined his Money, it is little more than half the former 
Value. 19775 WRaxact Tour N. Europe 164 Every one pays 
a few copiques for admittance, 1839 FE. I). Clarke Trav. 
46/1 A _poud of beef sold in Woronetz for twenty-six copeeks. 
1888 Ties 27 June 121 A tax of half a copeck per pood 
should be levied on exported corn. 


Coped (kéupt), A//. a. Also 7 
Corr sb. or v.1+-ED.] 

1. Wearing a cope. 

1447 Bokenuam Seyntys (Roxb.) 34 And the Abot copyd 
wyth his munkys alle. c1q4g0 Tivo Cookery-bhs. 68 iis 
Croser kneling behinde him, coped. 1637 N. Wintine A dino 


copped. [f. 
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& Bellama 140 During the time that you were cowl’d and 
coaped, 1852 Rock Ch. of Fathers I11.1, 371 Headed by 
coped and surpliced choristers. 

2. Having the top or upper surface sloping down 
on each side like a coping. 

1611 SPEED Hist, Gt. Brit. vu. vill. 235 Whose body was 
intombed in a Coffin of Gray Marble, the couer copped. 
fbid. vu. xliv. 366 His.. bones as yet remaine..in a Chest of 
Grey-Marble, reared vpon foure small pillars, couered witb 
a copped stone of the same. 1766 Entick Loudon 1V. 275 
The rest are coped stones, all of grey marble. 1845 Ecc/e- 
stologtst IV. 21 There is an unusual but very becoming kind 
of monument, which may be called the coped high tomb. 
1870 F, R. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 99 A large stone coffin with 
a coped lid was uncovered. ‘ 

Coped, obs. f. CopPED. 

Co-peer. xor1ce-zwd. 


coupeer.| A fellow-peer. 

1811 C’tEss BerKeLey Addr. to Peers 3 The Co-Peers of 
| a beloved husband. 
| Copel, obs. form of CuPEL. 

Co‘ypeman!, t+copesman. a7ch. [orig. 
| copesman, f. COPE 56.3 (in possess. cope’s) + MAN : 
| cf. craftsman, tradesman, etc. The later cope- 
man may have been influenced by Du. hoopman 
in same sense: but cf. also cofesmate, COPEMATE.] 

1. A chapman, merchant, dealer. Ods. 

a. 1566 Painter Pal, Pleas. 1.68b, And having found a 
copesman for his great barque, with the money thereof and 
with other.. he bought a small pinnas. 1580 Hottysanp 
Treas, Fr. Tong, Marchand, a merchant, a chapman, a 
copesman. 1580 Afol. Prince Orange in Phenix (1721) 1. 
520 There is. .no Country, wherein they are not counted for 
inconstant People, and great Coops-men. 

B. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone un v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 191/1 He 
would have sold his part of Paradise For ready money, had 
he met a copeman. 1875 Buckianp Log-b/. 86 When the 
Copemen arrive in the harbours to sell their goods from 
the Vessel. 

2. (See quot.) 

1800 CoLquHoun Cor. Thames iii. 120 The Copemen or 
the Receivers of stolen goods on the shores of the river. /zd. 
172 The Copemen provide Bags, Jiggers, Bladders.. the 
Plunder goes on to a great extent in the night. 

Co’pe-man’. A person wearing a cope. 

oes. H. Date tr. Baldeschi’s Ceremonial 65 1f there 
be Cope-men, the master of the ceremonies appoints the first 
of them to assist at the incensation. 

+ Co‘pemaster, copes-. Ods.= Copr-Man}, 

1579 Tomson Calwin’s Scr. Tim. 572/1 They play the 
copemaisters, and make merchandise of the doctrine of the 
Gospell. 1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 294 What faith is to 
bee given to the most formall bargain made with such 
Copes-masters of testimonies ? 

+ Co‘pemate, copesmate. Os. [orig. cope- 
mate, {, COPE v.2+ Mate; the change to cofes- 
mate was prob. through association with cofesmaz, 
or with other words in which the first element is a 
sb. in the genitive, as craftsman, tradesman, etc.] 

1. A person with whom one copes or contends; 
an adversary, antagonist. 

a. 1565 GotpinG Ovid's AFet. xii. (1593) 279 Against my 
toother copemate will I use the same. 

B. 3605 CHapman Ad? Fooles Plays 1873 I. 138 Re. 
Walke not too boldly, if the Sergeants meete you ; You may 
have swaggering worke your hellie full. a/, No better 
Copesmates. 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr, (1876) 39 He 
.. needes not care .. what Copesmate encounters him next. 
1624 Br. Mountacu Gage To Rdr. 1 Being put upon such 
a copesmate. 1645 Mitton Codast. (1851) 372 This pon- 
derous confuter, elected..to bee my copes-mate. 

2. A partner or colleague in power, office, etc. ; 
an associate, companion, comrade. 

a. 1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 392 They will not 
leave [it] to Christ, but will herein also joyne a copemate 
with him, that Romish vicar. 1626 Bernarp /sle of Alan 
(1627) r2 This lewd companion Sinne, and his Cope-mates. 

1577 G. Harvey Letfcr-6k. (Cainden) 57 In soothe 
their odd copesmate thou werte. 1592 GREENE Ufst. Cour- 
tier (1871) 4 They vanished away like Cadmus’ copesmates 
that sprung up cf vipers teeth. 1637 R. Humpnrey tr. S¢. 
al mbrose 1. 137 O ye my noble copesmates, drinke your 
fill. 1656 Trarp Comm, Alatt. xvi.24 That he might not 
he..made collateral, a very copesmate, to Christ himself. 
[1807 W. Irvinc Salmag. xvii. (1824) 324 My copesmates, 
for what wait we here ?] 

fig. of things. 

1581 J. Bert //addon'’s Ausw. Osor. 145 b, Freewill must 
of necessitie be copemate with Grace. 1593 SHAKs. Luc” 
925 Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night. 1686 
Goan Celest. Bodies u. iii. 191 Then let him say, whether 9 
looks not..as Potent as her Lower and less Copesmate, 

3. spec. a. An accomplice in cheating; a con- 
federate at cards, dice, or the like. 

1570 T. Witson Demosthenes 73 These Copesmates, and 
corrupt bribe takers, 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 
44 There was no. .privy pilferer but. .he was a copesmate for 
him. 36zz Masse tr. Alcoman’s Guzman ad’ Alf. 246 How 
often had I a Copesmate that stood by..who would tell me 
what cards they went upon, and what their game was? 

b. A paramour, 

1593 7edl-Z'rothe's N. ¥. Gift 17 Were taken by their 
husbands with other of their copesmates. 1598 B. yoean 

Cu, Man in Hum. iw. viii: Wks. (Rtldg.) 24/2 O, this is the 
female copesmate of my sonne, 1615 CrooKke Body of Alan 
309 Iulia the daughter of Augustus Czesar..playd false and 
| had many copesinates. @ 1693 UrquHaART Radelais 1. xlvi. 
| 373 Who is to be the Copesmate of your Wife. 

e. A partner in marriage ; a husband or wife. 

1631 WEEVER Anc, ux. Afon, 17 Husbands..and wiues 

..contracting second marriages, before .. their cope mates 
| be cold in their yraues, 1639 Forp Lady's Trial v.i, Was 


[f. Co- 3 + PEER: cf. 


COPER. 


ever such a tatter’d rag of man’s flesh, Patcb’d up for copes- 
mate to my niece’s daughter ! : 

4. =FELLow, in the vague and often contemp- 
tuous sense. (Cf. CoMPANIoN sé.1 4.) 

1sg2_ G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 74 For a time I was 
vainely suspected by such madd copesmates that can sur- 
mize any thing for their purpose. 1598 R. Bernarp tr. 
Terence (1607) 127 Oh wise fellow, without doubt! This 
copsemate will bring men .. quite beside themselves. 2625, 
Liste Dz Bartas 41 Fooles, idiots, jesters, anticks, and 
suche copes-mates as of naugbt-worth are suddenly start 
up. 1633 W. R. Match at Midn. wu. i, in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIII. 30 What cope’s-mate’s this, trow? who let him in? 
1744 Oze Lt tr. Brantome’s Sp. Rhodomontades (ed, 2) 151 
An odious, filthy ill-favoured Copes-mate. 

+Copen, v. Ots. In early ME. copnien. 
[implies an OE. copzéan or copenian: cf. COPENER.] 
trans. To desire eagerly, long for. 

ax225 St. Marher. (1862) 20 Cum nu leof to thi lif for ich 
copnithicume. @xz225 Leg. Kath. 2378 Ich iseo Iesu Crist 
pe cleoped me & copned. /ééd. 2457 Pe wununge of euch 
wunne keped & copned pi cume. 

Copen, to buy: see Cope v.3 

+Copener, -ere. ls. Also -iner, -yner. 
(OE. cofenere, agent-n. from *copenian, ME, cop- 
nie: see above.] A paramour. 

¢897 K. Ecrrep Gregory's Past. lii, Hwat du Sonne eart 
forlezen wid manizne copenere. a@12z50 Owl § Night. 1340 
Bet luvien hire o3ene were, Thane awet hire copenere. 
cr1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 324/5§ Is i-go with hire copiner. 
C1320 Seuyr Sag. .(W.) 2258 The pie saide, ‘Bi God Al- 
might ! The copiner was her to-night, And hath i-don the 
mochel sschame’. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 11. 199 Pat 
woman pat bare tweie children oon liche to hire housbonde, 
and pe obere to pe copenere [adultcro], 

Co-penetrating: see Co- pref. 2. 

Copentank, var. CopInTank. Ods. 

Copepod (kéu-pped), a. and sb. Zool. [f. Gr. 
xwan handle, oar-handle, and hence oar + -106- 
-footed, f. movs, o0d- foot.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the order Copefoda of 
minute entomostracous Crustaceans, having four 
or five pairs of feet chiefly used for swimming. 
B. sb. A member of this order: f/. copepods ; 
collectively, as name of the order, (in L. form) 
copepoda (kope'péda). 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 762/1 The copepoda supply no 
such instances of thoracic extremities. .destined for swim- 
ming. 1876 BeENEDEN Axim. Parasites 45 It attaches itself 
to a copepod crustacean. 1877 Huxtey Anat, luv. Anim. 
vi. 348 The resemblance to an adult Copepod is so striking 
that it may be termed the Copepod stage. 1885 A thenzum 
11 Apr. 474/2 The phyllopods and copepods. __ 

Hence Cope‘podan, Cope‘podous ad/s., belong- 
ing to or characteristic of the Copepoda. 

1877 Huxiey Anat. (uv. Anim. vi. 358 The fore part of 
the head has remained Copepodous. 1888 Rotieston & 
Jackson Axim.L.536 The three parasitic Copepodan genera. 

Coper ! (kéwpaz). [f. Cope v.3+-ER},] 

1. One who ‘ copes’; a dealer, chapman. 

1609 SKENE Reg. Alay. 152 Forebuyers of quheit, bear, 
and aites, copers, sellers, and turners thereof in merchan- 
dices. 1832 L. Hunt Six &. Esher (1850) 118 There is not 
a better caterer or coper of his birds, ’twixt this and the 
Land’s End. : 

b. Often in comb., as horse-, herring, salmon-, 
+ silver-coper (-coofer, -couper). See these words. 

21734 Nortu Lives I. 287 There were horsecopers amongst 
them. 1796 SrepMan Surizam II, xvii. 28 One Cordus 
..had been trepanned into the West India Company’s Ser 
vice by the crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 
1845 New Statist. Ace. Scot., Berwicksh. 160 The fisheries 
are chiefly rented by Salmon Coopers in Berwick. 1891 
C. Braptey in Oufdoor Games & Recr. xxii. 357 That old 
rascal Screwdriver, the pony coper. 

ce. spec. (=horse-coper) A horse-dealer. 

2825 C. M. Westmacort Exg. Sfy 1.236 The old clerical’s 
turned coper. 1864 C. CrarKE Box for Scacou 1. 291 The 
young cavalry officer was a bit ofa coper..and was not long 
in ascertaining that he had got hold ofa circus-horse, | 188z 
Pall Mali G. 2 June 4/1 The trade of the coper is all 
trickery. ‘ ; 

2. Derbyshire Afines. ‘One who agtees to take 
or make a bargain to get [lead] ore:’ see CoPE 


v.23 4, CoPE sb.3 3. 
1802 J. Mawe AZin. Derbysh, Gloss. 1815 Farey View 
Agric, Derbyshire 1. 366 The miners who dig the Ore are 


usually called Cefers, from their working at a certain Cofe 


or price per Ton. 
Coper ”, cooper (kéepar).  [a. Fl. and Du. 


hooper, Fris. and LG. &éper, purchaser, trader 
dealer, f. Aoofer to buy, deal, trade = G. Lazferz, 
Eng. CHEAP @. 

Usually spelt coofer in the newspapers 1881-84, but pro- 
nounced coper by the fishermen, and so spelt in the publica- 
tions of the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. In the memory 
of old smacksmen of Grimsby (as stated by Mr. J. F. 
Wintringham) the name goes back to 1854, when Flemish 
and Dutch Aoofers first began to frequent the fleets.] 

A vessel fitted out to supply ardent spirits, etc. 
usually in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea fishers 


in the North Sea; a floating grog-shop. 

The practice began in a comparatively innocent barter 
trade carried on by Dutch boats visiting the fishing fleets, 
when the latter fished in close to the land, off Camperdown 
and the Texel; but it led to the fitting out of * floating 
grog-shops’ to attend each fleet. Public attention was called 
to the demoralizing nature of the traffic in 1881, and it formed 
the subject of a convention between the British, German 


COPERING. 


and Dutch governments in 1882, for the carrying out of 
which an Act of Parliament was passed in 1888. 

1881 Couference at the Haguc, Sitting 8 Oct. (Blue Bt, 
Commerc. No. 24, 1882), ‘Vhe trathe carried on..by those 
{boats] known as ‘coopers’ or ‘bum-hoats’. 1882. Staudard 
28 Dec. 5/3 The Hollanders are..the chief offenders; but 
‘coopers’ are also familiar in ports nearer home. 1884 Ref. 
on N.S, Fisherics in Blue Bk., Commerc. No. 5 (1888) 12 
The ‘coopers’ or floating grog-shops chiefly hail from Ger- 
man and Dutch ports. .‘They trade in tobacco and spirits of 
vile quality..and latterly in immoral and obscene cards and 
shotograps. 1887 E, J. Marner Nor‘ard of Dogger iit. 28 
‘These Dutch copers ostensibly cruised with the English 
fleets for the purpose of selling tobacco, 1890 Sfcctator 27 
Sept. 414 The ‘coper’, or grog-ship, has been banished, 

oper, Coperas, -ris, obs. ff. Copper, Cop- 
PERAS. Copera, obs. f. Copra, dried eoco-nut. 

Copercenarie, -ery, -er, obs. ff. Corar. 
CENARY, -ER. Co-perception: see Co- pref. 3a. 

Co'pering, coopering, v?/. 5. [f. Cover # 
+ -ING1.] The trading of the ‘eopers’ in the 
North Sea: see Corer *. Also a/tr7b. 

1882 Standard 28 Dec. 5/3 What is known as ‘coopering’ 
{should be] altogether prohibited. 1884 S¢. Faoes's Gaz, 
19 Dec. 4/1 The floating grog-shops in the coopering trade 
are the curse of the North Sea. 1887 E. J. Maruer 
Nor'ard of Dogger iti. 35 They wouldn't insure the vessel 
any longer unless she gave up the coperin’. . 

Copernically, adv. nonce-wd. [as if f. an 
adj. Copernical (=next) + -1Y*.] Aeeording to 
the Coperniean view of the solar system. 

1867 De Moran in A thenvum 12 Jan, 52 How can one 
explain Copernically that the velocity of the Moon must be 
added to the velocity of the Marth. .to learn how far the 
Moon has advanced from one fixed star to another? 

Copernican (kopsnikan), a. and sé, [f. 
Copernicus, Latinized form of Aoppernik, name 
of a eelebrated astronomer, a native of ‘Thorn in 
Prussian Poland (1473-1543) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Copernicus. 

Copernican system, theory: the astronomical system or 
theory propounded by Copernicus (and still held with modi- 
fications), according to which the planets, including the 
earth, move in orbits round thesun as a centre (in opposition 
to older notions, according to which the earth was supposed 
to be fixed, and the sun and planets to move round it). 

1667 Sprat /fist. Royai Soc. (1702) 246 A Copemican 
Sphere, representing the whirling motion of the Sun, and 
the motion of the several Planets. 1837 Penny Cyel. VIL 
501 Copernicus. .is obliged to introduce asystem of epicycles 
entirely resembling that of Ptolemy..But..the Copernican 
epicycles are more successful than the Ptolemaic. : 

Sig. 1889 Cairo Aan I. 213 We should keep in mind this 
Copernican change of the centre from which the intelligible 
world is regarded. : 

B. sé. One who holds the Coperniean theory. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Alan. \, tii, 80 The supposition of 
the eternal Motion of the Heaven or Sun ; or if you will, of 
the Earth, as the Copernicans will have it. 1890 J. Martt- 
NEAU Scat Anthority Relig. U1. i. 151 In the present day, 
Catholics are Copernicans like other people. ; 

Henec Cope'rnicanism, belief in the Coperniean 
theory; the theory itself; so also Copernicize, v. 
zntr. to hold the Coperniean theory. 

1809-10 Coter:pce J rtend (1818) II]. 200 How circum- 
stantially -. does Kepler demonstrate that Euclid coper- 
nicises! 1858 Masson A/r?tow (1874) 1. 39 In the interval 
between that time and the completion of his Paradise Lost 
his Copernicanism may have become decided. 1889 4 the- 
nzvum 11 May, Blaming the action of the Roman authorities 
in their treatment of Copernicanism and of its aged and il- 
lustrious advocate. i 

+ Copernico-elliptical, z. Ols. Said of the 
Coperniean theory as modified by supposing the 
planetary orbits elliptieal. 

1677 PLor Oxfordsh. 225 The same..DBishop first Geo- 
nietrically demonstrated, the Copernico-Elliptical Hypo- 
thesis to be the most genuine, simple, and uniform. 

Coperos.s e, -ouse, ete., obs. ff. CopPERAS. 

+Coperoun. 0/s. Also coproune, coporne, 
coperone, -perun, -poroun. [a. OF. couperon, 
-un, cuperun summit (still in Guernsey coupron 
summit of a hill), deriv. of OF. cofe, coppe, Sp. 
copa summit, whenee also F. cowpea, and OF, 
coupet, coupie, coupier. See Diez s.v. coppa, Littré 
s.¥. coupeau.] A summit, top. 

1325 £. E. Altit. P. B. 1461 Pe coperonnes of be cana- 
cles i on be cuppe reres. ¢1340Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 797 Fayre 
fylyolez..With coruon coprounes, craftyly sle3e. ¢1440 
Proup. Parv, 91 Coporne or coporour of a thynge [A\ #. 
coperone, 1499 coperun], cafifettium. 

+Copersigniory. Oés. A eonfusion between co- 
persinory, COPARCENARY, and SicNiony ; intended 
to mean ‘Joint inheritanee of lordship’. 

1654 R, Vitvain Euchir. Epigr. 83 The 3 tru Sonsof Brutt 
amongst whom he divided this Isle in Copersigniory. 

Copertener, obs. f. COPARTNER. 

Copertinaunce: see CopURTENANCE. 

+Co-perture. Ols—' [ad. med.L. coopertura 
eovering, f. cooferire to eover.] = COVERTURE, 
eovering, horse-eloth. 

1sss Even Decades 188 The coperture of a barbed horse. 

Copesal: see CopsoLe. 

Copesman, -mate: sce CoPEMAN, -MATE, 

+Co-pester. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Core sb.b+ 
-STER.] A wearer of a cope, 7.c. a monk. 

1637 N. Wiutine Albino § 2. 134 Into the Arras-sieled 
parlour then The coapsters went, in every corner snookt. 
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Cope-stone (kéupstdun). Also Se. kaip-, 
cape-. [f. Corr sb.1 + Stone. The derivation is 
made eertain by the northern forms in cafe-, carp- ; 
but the sense appears to be influeneed by associa- 
tion with Cop top, or in the northern form per- 
haps with cap: see Cap sh.! 10b,] 
head stone of a building; almost always /g. the 
erown, completion, finishing toueh. 

1567 in Calderwood /tist. Airk (1843) II. 401 Nowsall yee 
see the kaip-stone of that worke wherof yee layed the 
foundatioun. a1§7z Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 133 The 
house of God shatbe builded in to it. Yea, it salt not lack.. 
the verray cope stone. ¢1719 R, Rer Spring 4 Rise Lo. 
Queensberry mm Maidment Se. Pasgnits (1868) 313 The 
superstructure was carried on, By shedding of the blood of 
men! And then the capestone its put on. 1782 Burns 
Door Mailie’s Elegy i, The last sad cape-stane of his woes; 
Poor Mailie’s dead! 1828 Miss Mitrorw I’?//age Ser. iu. 
(1863)63 This elopement was the cope-stone of the admiral’s 
misfortunes, 1891 J. Crark Murray in Zducat. Rev. 1. 58 
Such an education of the will places the copestone on the 
whole educational building. 

Co-petitioner : see Co- pref 3 ¢. 

Copful: see CupFUL. 

Co'p-head. és. exe.dial. [f. Cor sh.2 + MWrap.] 

1. A high peaked head. 

Cf. cop-, copped-crowned, sv. Cor sh.2 8, Corpen 5. 

2. ‘A erest of feathers or tuft of hair on the head 
of an animal’ (Ifalliwell) ; a erested head. 

Cf. Corrtr, Coprne-crown. 

+3. To play cop-head over: app. to turn head 
over heels. Ods. 

1671 Biacrove Astrol. Chysick 174 In her fits she. .would 
sometimes leap about with her arms and legs Itke a frog, 
sometimes she would play cop-head over and over. ; 

Ilenee Cop-headed, having a cop-head, or high 
tapering head. 

1519 Horan lnle. 31/1 Homer..sayth that he [Ther- 
syte] was streyte in the shulders .. and copheedyd [vertice 
acuminate) lyke a gygge. Lbid, 31/2 A copheedyd felowe 
may haue wytte ynough, cz/o satis fotcst sapere, 1881 
Dickinson Combrht, Gloss. (2nd Suppl.), Copt, Cop-heedit, 
{having] a peaked crown, as many polled cattle have. 

Cophee, -ie; -in, -yn(e; -or, -our: obs. ff. 
CoFFEE, CoFFIN, CorFER. 

| Cophosis (kofou'sis). Path. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Kaxpwors, f, Hoxpd-ew to deafen, f. kaxpds dull, dumb, 
deaf.] Total deafness. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Cophosis, ts when the hearing is totally 
gone, so that the patient either heareth no noyse, or if he 
do, he cannot distinguish. 1706 in Pritcirs (ed. Kersey). 
1853 WitpE Oss. Avral Surg. 381 Cophosis, or total deaf- 
ness, coming on gradually, and unaccompanied hy any 
symptom but noise inthe ear, 1872 J. H. Benner Text-d/, 
Phys. 364 Loss of motion or sensibility in a limited part of 
the body, or confined to a special sense, as in lead-palsy, or 
in amaurosis, cophosis, ete. 

Cophouse: see Cop sé.1 3. 

Cophtes, -ties, ete. : see Cop. 

|| Copia (kowpia). [L.; = plenty.) Plenty, a 
plentiful supply: now chiefly in the L. phrase 
copia verborun abundanee of words, a copious 
voeabulary. Cf. Copy sé. 1 e. 

1713 Apptson Guardian No. 155 ? 3 Since they [women] 
have..such a copia wwrborum, or plenty of words, it is pity 
they should not put it to some use. 1729 T. Darrtr. 7. 
Freind's Euuncnot. xii. (1752) 147 A sufficient copia of 
spirits being thuswanting. 1749 Power Pros. Numbers 61 
Furnish yourself with a Copia of equivalent Words. 18z2- 
§6 De Quincey Couf Wks.1890 III. 258 A critical familiarity 
with the syntax of the language, or a copia verborinn. 

Copiable (kp'piab'), a. rare. [f. Copy uv. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being eopied. 

1755 Ricnarpson Corr. (1804) 1. 185 That you would copy 
into your life and practice all that was copiable No aca- 
demical word, I doubt), 1789 Brstuam I4s. X. 216 The 
above is ostensible and coptable. 1890 Vasily News 25 Aug. 
5/4 Where lately acquired pictures were at all copyable. 

Copiapite (kéupiapsit). Wn. [f. Copfago in 
Chili+-1TE.] A yellow translucent hydrous sili- 
eate of iron, called also yellow copperas and niisy. 

1850 Dana Alin. 447. 

+Copiate. Ods. [ad. Gr. komarns grave- 
digger, f. «oma-ev to work hard, toil, f. «dros 
toil.] A labourer, a toiler. 

1659 H. L'Estrance Aliance Div. Off. 452 Whether 
voluntary charity inclined these copiates to this office, or 
whether they were hirelings .. I cannot determine. 


+Copiastor. Ods. rare. [med. or mod.L. 
agent-n. from copidre = I. copier to Copy.] One 
who eopies out doeuments. 

1811 Anu. Keg. 1809, 171 There is so much writing in the 
Scotch law, that all the men of law. .are called. . writers, i.e. 
scribes, or copiators. 

Copice, Copie, obs. ff. Coppice, Copy. 

Copid tank: see CoPINTANK. 

Copied, ff/. a.: see Cory v. 

Copier (kepi,a1’. Also 6-S copyer, 8 coppier. 
[f£ Copy v. +-Er 1] 

1. One who eopies or makes a eopy of a writing 
or document ; a transeriber, eopyist. 

1597 Morey /aftrod. A/is. 151 To impute it to the ouer- 
sight of the copyers. 1610 Hottanp Caneten's Brit. 349 
The Copiantes or Copiers out of old bookes wrot it. 1699 
Buntrev /’Zad, Introd. 9 The Scribes and Copyers of those 
Times. 1779-81 Jounxsonx L. /., A. PArlips, He supposed 


The top or | 


COPINTANK. 


it to be corrupted bythe copiers. 1879 Furnxtvate £. Fug. 
Fert Soc. kep.8 For the se a aL of the faded text the 
Society: is indebted to its Oxford copier. 

b. One who eopies a work of art. 

1710 StTerte Satter No, 166 ? 3 Vhis Order has produced 
great Numbers of tolerahle Copiers in Painting. 1719 J. 
Ricuarpson Art Crit. 175 Neither is that. Intirely re 
where the Whole Thought is taken, but the manner of the 
Coppier used as to the Caloric, 

2. One who copies ur imitates ; an imitator, 

1679 Duvoen 77. & Cr. Pref, ‘Vo iniitate Fletcher is but 
to copy after hin who was a Copyer. @1700 — ind. Dk. 
Guise (K.), The Sorbonists were the original, and our schis- 
maticks in England were the copiers of rebellion, 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 164 py Ils virtues will be cited to 
justify the copiers of his vices. 1876 Moztry Univ, Serne. 
Vit-158 Such imitation does not in the least interfere with the 
natural character of the copier. 

Copihold, obs. f. Copynotp. 

Copill, obs. f. Coptg!, Coupe. 

Copiner, var. CoviNenr, Obs., paramour. 

Coping (képin’, sé. Also 8 copeing. [f. 
Core v.! sense 2+ -1NnG EJ 

1. Arch. The uppermost eourse of masoniy or 
brickwork in a wall, usnally made of a sloping 
form to throw off rain. 

1601 WEEVER Afvrr. Mart, bv, Warham.. The Iron barres 
vpon the bridge bestow’d: Warner the copings did reedifie. 
1611 Dint.e 1 Avags vii. g Euen from the foundation yvnto 
the coping [1388 Wvce.ir cop of the wallis]. 1840 Barna 
fugol. Leg., Witches’ Frotic, The Vicarage walls are lofty 
and thick, And the copings are stone and the sides are brick. 
1876 Gwitt £ucyel. Archit, Gloss. s.v., Coping thinner on 
one edge than on the other serves to throw off the water 
on one side of the wall, and is called frather-edged coping. 
Coping thicker in the middle than at the edges is called 
saddle-backed coping. trausf. 1871 Bracke four Phases 
i. 89 ‘he eyebrows form a sort of coping or fence. } 

2. An overhanging ledge or shelf for proteeting 
wall-fruit. Cf. Corr 2.1 4. 

1881 Garidcn Feb. 105 A broad Coping of glass, if possible 
2 ft. wide and portable. 

3. Coml., as coping-brick, a briek used for a 
eoping. See also CUPING-STONE. 

1725 Bravtey Fan. Dict. s.v. Walt, Fence-Walls built 
of great Bricks are coped with Coping Bricks. 

Coping ‘ké" pin), v/. 5b.) [f. Corr v.2 +-1NG 1] 

+1. Meeting in the shoek of combat ; eneounter. 

61350 Mitt. Paterve 3602 So kenli pei a-cuntred at pe 
coupyng to-gadere, pat pe kni3zt spere in speldes alto-schiu- 
ered. 1494 Fasvan Chron. (1811) I}. 5539 Cocborne, was 
throwen at y’ seconde copynge to grounde horse & man. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (Camden) I. 54 The Brit- 
tons used Chariots in there fightes, which..at the first 
copinge did greatlie greeve and astonishe the armte of their 
enemies, 1611 Coter., Coc. .a violent incounter, or coping 
of armed, and angrie souldiors. 

2. Contending in opposition or rivalry. 

1678 //ist. /ndulgeuce in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery 74 
Never to be out-done..in a copeing with the Mediator, and 
a downright denial of [lim to be King. 

Coping (kéwpin, vil. sb% [f. Core v3 + 
-ING !.] Bargaining. Now only in reference to 
horse-coping — horse-dealing: ef. Corer !. 

1595 JAfaroccus Ext.11, 1 knowe a man that..solde but 
three yardes of satten unto a gentleman, and forswore him- 
self at least three times in the coping. 1613 F. Rosarts 
Revenne of Gospel 104 Alasse, alasse, segging is no good 
coping. 1864 Loud. Kev. 18 June, 643 Amongst the mys- 
teries of horse-flesh is the noble science of coping, and its 
practitioners the horse-copers. These individuals practise 
fraud as a trade. 1876 World V, 18 Skilled in the thousand- 
and-one devices of coping. 

ES ee vol. sh Falconry. [f. Core v.4+ 
-InG !.] The eutting of a hawk’s beak or talons. 
Ifenee coping-iron, an instrument for doing this. 

1575 [see Core v4], 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 11. 238 2 
Coping-Irons are Instruments used in coping or paring of 
Hawks Beaks, Pounces, and Talons. 1855-83 Savin & 
Broprick Falconry in Brit, /sles Gloss, 130. 

Coping, v1. sh.4 Ship-building. ‘Turning 
the ends of iron lodging-knees, so that they may 
hook into the beams’ (A. Young Aaut, Dict. 1846 , 
so as to ease the strain on the necks of the bolts 
when the vessel rolls. 

c18s0 in Rodim, Nazry. (Weale) 111. 
Sailor's Word-bk 

+ Co'ping, ///.a. Obs. [f. Copez.15 +-1nG1.] 
Over-arehing; of an arehed or vaulted form; 
sloping laterally like the eoping of a wall. 

1601 Hlontanp Pry I}.506 The coping and vauted roofe 
of the furnace. 1750 G. IluGHes Marbadoes 4 Another 
argument is the coping figure of the island. 

Co‘ping-stone. ([f. Corine si.) +Sronr.] 

1. One ot the stones forming the coping of a wall. 

1778 Phil. Trans. LXV IIL. 236 Cemented into the copeing 
stones on the parapet-wall. 1844 Hloop //annted ¢1.1. vii, 
‘The time-worn coping-stone had tumhled after! 1885 E. 
Arnotp Secret of Death 4 The monkey-peoples’ mild brown 
eyes Glittered from bough and coping-stone. 

2. fig. =COPE-STONE, 

1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. i. 5 Comparative Grammar has 
deserved the title of ‘the coping stone of philological in- 

uiries'. 1885 J. Pave Zatk ef Town IT 130 That put 
ne coping-stone on the young fellow’s embarrassment. 

+ Copintank, copentank, coptank. 0/.. 
Forms: see below, [A word of obsetire origin and 
history, appearing also in the form copping- and 
copid tank, with the related adjs. coptanct and 


1867 in SsvTH 


COPIOSITY. 


copple-tanked. Apparently the same word also 


occurs in Shaks. (1st fol.) as COPATAIN, 

Nothing similar is known in Dutch or the Romaniclangs. ; 
although L. cafsténens chief _in size, large, or cafitinu, 
caputium head-covering, cap, Du. kop top, head, have been 
suggested as more or less possible explanations of part of 
the word, That it is really connected with the English 
group cof, copped, copfte, is favoured by the variants, and 
by Horman’s use of coppit cappis in the same sense as the 
coppid-, copping-, copin-tankes of the quots. Sut tank: still 
remains unexplained. Our actual word ¢auzé is out of the 
question, being of recent introduction from India; of 
tankard no simple forin fauzk is known.] 

A high-crowned hat ofthe form of a sugar-loaf. 

(Cf. 1519 Horman lVuigaria 111/1 Sometyme men were 
coppid cappis like a sugar lofe.) : 

a. In form copin-,copyn-, coppin-, (copping-), 
copentank(e, -tancke, coppentante. 

1508 Barcay Sif of Folys (1874) 1. 38 Do on your Decke 
Slut: if ye purpos to come oft. I mean your Copyntanke : 
And if it wy] do no goode, ‘To kepe you from the rayne, ye 
shall haue a foles hode. c1g25 /mage [pocr. Skelton’s 
Wks. II. 429 For nowe the tyme falles To speake of cardi- 
nalles..With ther coppentante They loke adutante. 1555 
Farate Factous u. vii. 160 Thei cary..on their heades a 
copintancke, embattled aboute like a turrette. 1563-87 
Foxr A. & A/, (1583) 2056 On his head a coppyng tanke. 
1570 G. Gitrin tr, A/arurx's Bechive Rout. Ch, 1. xi. 1 vijb, 
Then should come in the doctours of Loven with their great 
coppin-tankes [Dutch 4aere grote Toten] and doctours 
hattes. 1576 Gascoigne Delicate Diet (1792) 18 Of..a 
Turkie bonnet (we make] a copentank for Caiphas. 1584 
T. Hupson tr. Du Bartas’ Fudith m. 19 (1641) 364 Joyn’d 
with the men of..Armania With coppintanks (chef cresté]. 

8B. cop p)id tank. 

166z Puarr nerd vi. (1588) Liv, The Salij praunsing 
Priests, with mitred crownes and coppid tancks, 1580 
NortuH Plutarch, Autonius (1595)994 In a long gown after 
the fashion of the Medes with a high copped tanke hat on 
his head narrow in the toppe [awec uu hault chappeau 

foiutu sur ta teste, dout ta potute estott drottte). 585 J. 
Hiains tr. Funutus’ Noutcuctator 165 Afexc..a suger loafe 
hat; a coppid tanke hat. 

y. coptank, coptanct. (Theexamplesareat¢770. ; 
the form in -¢ may be adj. =copfanked: cf. below.) 

1§7§ Gascoicne //crbes Wks. (1587) 154 A coptanke [z.r. 
coptankt] hat made on a Flemish block. 1580 NortH P2z- 
tarch (1676) 578 A high coptanct Hat. /be¢. 774 Witha 
high coptank Haton his head, narrowin the top, as the Kings 
of the Medes .. do use to wear them. 

b. A high peaked head; =Cop-HEap 1. 

1s85 J. Hicins tr. Fuuius’ Nomenctator 449 Cilo,. One 
that hath a heade with a sharpe crowne, or fashioned like 
a sugerlofe: a copid tanke. 1603 HotLanp Piutarch's 
Alor. 47 Ulysses revileth not Thersites with these termes .. 
Thou bald pate, thou coptank [cf. /Zéad 1. 219 hofos Env xe- 
haadyv). 

Hence Copping-tanked, also Copple-tanked z., 
(of a hat or head) high-peaked. 

1586 Frerne Blaz, Geutrie 1539 On their heades coppinge 
tanked hattes. 1596 Danetrt tr. Cowztites 10 Vpon their 
heads they [the Burgundians] ware felt-hats, copietanked, 
a quarter of an ell high or more. 

+Copio'sity. Ols. Also 6 copiosite. [a. 
obs. IF. copiosité (15thc.), or med.L. cépzdsztat-, f. 
copids-us plentiful, Coprous.] Abundance ; plen- 
tifulness ; = COPIOUSNESS 1. 

[1§30, in CoriousLy 2, may be an error for copyoustye.] 

1543-4 Act 35 //ex. V7/J, c. 10 Fountaines, whervnto 
requireth aboundance and copiosite, for the seruinge of the 
inhabitauntes. 1656 BLount Clossogr., Copiosity, plenty, 
store. 

Copious ‘kéuwpias’, a. Forms: 4-6 -yous, 
-iouse, 4-9 copious, (5 -yowse, -yose, -iose, 6 
-eus.. fad. L. copids-us plentiful, f. cépéa plenty : 
ef. F. copierx (16th c. in Littré).] 

+1. Furnished plentifully with anything ; having 
or yielding an abundant supply of; abounding 72 ; 
Obs. exc. as in copious sources, wherc it passes into 3. 

1387 Trevisa ///eden: Rolls! 11. 17 (Miatz.) pe erbe of that 
lond is copious of metal ore. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xi. 
vii. (1495) 444 Eufrates..is moost copyous in gemmes and 
precyous stones. 1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 287 A co- 
pious londe, and habundant in marchaundise. @ 1533 Fritu 
Bk. agst. Rastet? (1829) 218 He is more copious in labours, in 
stripes above measure. 1594 Suaxs. Rich. ///, Ww. iv. 135. 
1596 Dateyorce tr. Leslte's Hist. Scot. (1885)14 A certane 
toune copious in citizenis. 1632 Litucow 7rav. m1. (1682) 
106 It is indifferent copious of all things necessary for 
hnmane life. 1720 Gay Poeuts (1745) 1. 172 Newgate’s co- 
pious market. 1784 Cowrer 7 ask v1, 162 Copious of flow'rs 
the woodbine, pale and wan. 1838 Prescott /erd. §& /s. 
(1846) I. Introd. 53 More copious sources of knowledge. 

2. In pregnant sense: a. Abounding in informa- 
tion; full of matter. 

a1g§00 Orol. Saf. in Anglia X. 327 Pei pat bene copiose 
and habundant in pe letterere science. 1561 ‘T. Hosy tr. 
Castigltone's Courtycr 1. Hiv, ‘Those studyes shall make 
him copyous, 1630 Pryxxne Avfi-d rita. 102 Our learned 
Diuinity Professors are full and copious in this point. 1652 
Neepuam tr. Sedden’s ave C2. 41 Touching which particular 
both the Canonists and Civilians are very copious. 1716-8 
Lavy M.W. Montacur Leff. I. xxxviil. 149 This copious 
subject has drawn me from my description of the exchange. 
1775 Jounson Let. Alrs. Thrale 20 July, You have two or 
three of my letters to answer, and I hope you will he copious 
and distinct, and teil me a great deal of your mind. 1868 
GiapsToxE Juv. Aduudé i. (1869) 13 The Iliad and Odyssey 
give a picture of the «ge to which they refer, alike copious 
and animated, comprehensive and minute. 


tb. Having a plentiful command of language 
for the expression of idcas. Ods. 
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1430 Lypc. Chrox. Troy 1. xvi, And of wordes wonder | 


copyous. 1589 PuttenHam Zug. Poesie 11. (Arb.) 94 It is a 
signe that sucha inaker is not copious in his owne language. 
1672 Marve tt Ach. Trausf, 1. 50 Our author seems copious, 
but is indeed very poor of expression. 

ce. Profuse in speech; diffuse or exuberant in 
style or treatment. 

c 1430 Lypa. Stans Pucr 74 in Babces Bk. (1868) 28 Be not 
to copiose (v.7, copious] of langage. 1528 More Diwlogue 
1, xxili, Wks. 153 She will waxe copious and chop logicke. 
1710 STEELE 7uatter No, 244 2 2 When you see a Fellow 
watch for Opportunities for being Copious. 1732 BERKELEY 
Atctphr. 11. §15 Declaimers of acopious vein, 1851 T'HAcK- 
eERAY Lug. (un, iii.(1858) 112 A copious Archdeacon, who 
has the command of immense papers, of sonorous language. 

d. Of a language: Having a large vocabulary. 

1549 Coutfl. Scot. Prol.17 Oure scottis tong is nocht sa 
copeus as is the lateen tong. 1651 Hospes Lewiath. ww. 
xlvi, 379 French, English, or any other copious language. 
1972-7 Sir W. Jones Poems, Ess. i. 172 Their language is 
.. the most copious, perhaps, in the world. 

3. Existing in rich abundance; plentiful; abun- 
dant. Now chiefly used with sbs. expressing 
production or supply, or in reference to quantity 
produced; with names of material substances, it 
is obs. or arch., but is used of literary materials. 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxii. 6 In the mydday..a copious li3t 
schon aboute me. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 399 
There lyme is copious and slattes for house. 1414 BRAMPTON 
Peutt. Ps. cix. 41 Oure raumsoun is ful copyous, For thou 
art redy thi grace to sende. 1486 4. Sf. Albans, Her. 
Cj b, If the coloure of the poynt be more copiose or gretter 
in thos armys. 1609 Biste (Douay! 1 Jfacc. ix. 35 To 
desire. .that they would lend him their provision which was 
copious. 1667 Mitton /?. /. vu. 325 Rose as in Dance the 
stately Trees, and spred Their branches hung with copious 
Fruit. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 67 Sea-water, containing 
a copious Salt. 1732 ArsutHNot Audzes of Diet 287 The 
copious Use of Vinegar. 1762 FaLconer Shifwr. 1.158 The 
copious produce of her fertile plains. 1794 SuLLivan lez 
Nat, 1, 212 The moisture. .is quickly condensed..and falls 
down in copious dews. 1838 T. THomson Chem, Org. 
Bodics 714 Diacetate of lead throws down a copious white 
precipitate. 1845 Florist’s Frut. 94 Which..induces a 
more copious display of flowers, 1854 H. MitLer Sch. 
Schuz. vi. (1857) 98 A clear and copious spring comes bub- 
bling out at its base. 1860 Trottore Framdcy P. i. 3 Her 
hair which was copious. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & Priccs 1. 
xix. 455 The evidence collected is exceedingly copious. 

+b. Multitudinous, numerous. Ods. 

1382 Wyciir 1 A/acc. x. 1 Kyng Demetrie..gadride an 
oost ful copiouse. 1432-50 tr, //ieden (Rolls) I. 321 The 
peple of hit is copious, of semely stature. 1609 Bisre 
(Douay) 1 J/acc. v. 6 A strong band, and a copious people. 
1715-z0 Pope /Z/ad 1. 534 To heap the shores with copious 
death. 1741 Betrerton Eng, Stage vi. 82 We shall. .con- 
clude with the Actions of the Hands, more copious and 
various than all the other Parts of the Body. 

4, as adv. =COPiousLyY. 

1791 Cowrer //fad xvu.104 And from his wide wound 
bleeding copiousstill. 1808 J. Bartow Colm, 11. 397 Buried 
gold drawn copious from the mine. 

Copiously (kowpiasli), a/v. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
. i. Plentifuliy, abundantly ; in or with abundance. 

1447 BoKENHAM Seyztys (Roxb.) 9 Hyr blood owt ran ful 
copyously. 1664 Power L.xf. Phitos. 1. 29 It is found.. 
most copiously amongst our Whinns or prickly Broom. 1744 
Berkevey S/r/s § 77 This medicinal water, drunk copiously. 
1879 Proctor /’teas. Ways Sc. xvi. 366 Dew is only formed 
copiously in serene weather. 

2. With fullness of treatment or expression ; 
fully, profusely. 

1530 Wuiminton Yudtiycs Offices 1. (1540) 2 Plato..might 
have persuaded with synguler gravytie and copyouslye. 
1§96 Bett Surv. Popery it. ii, 204 Which point I haue 
proued copiously. 1660 R. Coxe ower & Susy. 105 All 
which does more copiously and fully appear in this Préeme, 
1700 Dryven fades Pref., Wks. (Globe) 495 This subject has 
been copiously treated by that great critic. 1875 JoweETT 
Plato (ed, 2) 1V. 121 There is none of the writings of Plato 
which has been more copiously illustrated, 

b. With plentiful supply of words. 

1860 HawtHorve J/arh, Fann ix, To express himself co- 
piously in words. 

Co‘piousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. Plentifulness; abundance. 

1447 Bokrennam Seyutys (Roxb.) 280 The grett wepyng 
Wych she dede usyn in copyousnesse. 1547 Boorve /ufrod. 
Auowt, 118 There is plenty of fisshe..and copiousnes of 
wolland cloth. 1699 BentLEy Pad. Introd. 9 The Kings 
. -rivalling one another in the Magnificence and Copiousness 
of their Libraries. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 194 P 8 
‘This copiousness of ideas, and felicity of language. 1867 
Tristram in Spurgeon Treas. Vaz. Ps. cxxxii. 3 We had 
sensible proof. .of the copiousness of the ‘dew of Hermon.’ 

2. Abundance of words; fullness of vocabulary. 

1642 Howe t For. Trav. (Arb.) 53 In Casar and Cicero’s 
times (whereof the one for purity, the other for copiousnesse, 
were the best that ever writ), 1741 Mippireton Cicero II. 
vin. 227 That force and copiousness which is required in 
a consummate Orator, 1827 Wuatety Logic v, § 10 The 
copiousness and consequent precision of the Greek language. 
1850 H. Rocrrs ss. II. iv. 217 The principal excellences 
ofa language consist in copiousness, ineaning by that word 
distinct expressions for distinct things, etc. 

3. Fullness of treatment; diffusencss of style in 
speech or writing. 

1699 Burnet 394 rt, xxil. (1700) 253 It seemed necessary 
to explain these with a due Copiousness, 1764 HarMER 
Obserz. i.2, 1 do not know that this has been done with any- 
thing of copiousness and particularity. 1848 MacauLay 
flist. Eng. VW. 234 He harangued on his favourite thenie 
with a copiousness which tired his hearers out. 1873 Lowett 
A moug ny Bks, Ser 1.276 We are inclined rather to regret 
his copiousness for his own sake than for ours. 


COPPED. 


Copique, Copir, Copise, obs. ff. Coprck, 


| Copper, Coppice. 


+ Co'pist. Obs. [a. F. copiste (in Cotgr. 1611) 
or med.L. copista, f. F. copier to Cory.] The 
earlier form of Copyist. 

1682 WHELER Yourn. Greece v1. 464 The Copists have 
written aAAat instead of “AAa. 1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 
328 Added by Readers or Copists. 1706 Art of Painting 
(1744) 64 The fear of passing beyond the bounds of this 
exactness .. makes the hand of the copist stiff. 1711 
Snartess. Charac. (1737) 1. 354 He is..no other than a 
copist after nature. 1779 ArvLecarTU Surv. //uu Und, 
iii. 156 ofc, ‘To the Errors of Translators and Copists. 

b. Name of certain officials in the Ecclesiastical 
Court. 

1581 J. Bert //addou's Answ. Osor, 358 b, Wherein reygneth 
.. For Evangelistes, cruell Canonistes, Copistes, Decretaries. 
1587 J. Harmar tr. Geze’s Serm. 134 (1.) Proctors in the 
court ecclesiastical, dataries, bullists, copists. 

Co-plaintiff: sec Co- pref. 3c. 

Coplanar (kéuplé-nax), a. [f. Co- + L. pla- 
nar-ts, f. Planum PLANE.] Situated or acting in 
the samc plane. 

1862 SatmMon Geom. Three Dimensions xin. § 510 (1874) 
442 The number of points on the line such that the line is 
coplanar with two of the normals at the point. 1882 Min- 
cHin Unit, Kinentat. 11 Coplanar concurrent forces. 

Coplanation, erron. f. CoMPLANATION. 

+ Copland. Ovs. [? f. Cor sd,.2+Layp.] 

1678 Pritiuirs, Coptand, a Land (1706 piece of ground] 
whereinto the rest of the Lands in a furlong do shoot. 
Hence 1708-21 in Kersey; 1721 in BaiLey. 

+ Co-plant, 7. Obs. rare. [f.Co-+PLant v.: 
cf. CoMPLANT.] ¢razs. To plant along with some- 
thing else. 

cx1645 Howry Lett. (1753) 457 The Romans quickly dif- 
fused and rooted themiecivee in every part thereof, and so 
co-planted their language. 

Cople, obs. f. CourLe. 

Co-pleased : see Co- pref. 2. 

Copled, -ing : scc CoprpLep, CoPPLiInG. 

Copletanked : sce CoPINTANK. 

Co-plo‘tter. vazve. [f. Co- + PLorrer: cf. 
CompLotter.] A fellow-plotter. 

1889 Farrar Lives of Fathers 1. x. 585 Tools and co- 
plotters of eunuchs. E 

Co-plou‘ghing. [Co- 1, 3a.] Co-operative 
ploughing ; = Co-ARATION. 

1883 Sersoum Lug. Vitd. Conunen. ww. iii, 121 And those 
who join in co-ploughing must bring a proper contribution. 
/btd. 124 According to the Welsh laws it (the exw or acre) 
was the measure of a day’s co-ploughing. 

Copolar (késpowla1), a. Afath. [f. Co- 2 + 
Povar.] Having the same pole. Cofolar trt- 
angles: triangles such that the connectors of cor- 


responding vertices are concurrent. 

1852 Mutcany Princ. ALod. Geont, 19 Two copolar tri- 
angles are coaxial. 

Copo:poda, var. of Copepoda: see COPEPOD. 

| Copopsia (kopg'psia). Path. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
kom-os weariness, fatigue + dys sight.] ‘ Weariness 
or fatigue of sight’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Coporas. -is, -ose, obs. ff. CoprpERAs. 

+Coportion. Ods. xare—}. [Co- 3.] A joint 
portion or share. 

1596 Spenser /, Q. Vi. ii. 47 My selfe will beare a part, co- 
portion of your packe. : : 

|| Copos (kgpgs). Obs. [mod.L., a. Gr. xomes 
toil, weariness, fatiguc.] ‘Old term for weariness 
or lassitude’ (Syt. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 in Puitzirs, and in Medical Dicts., but app. never 
used as Eng, 

Copotain : see CoPATAIN. 

Coppe, obs. f. Cop, Cup, Core. ; 

Copped (kg péd, kept), #7 a. Now chiefly 
dial. Also 6-7 copt, 7 coppet, coped, Sc. 7-3 
capped, -et, -it, (5 kopeth). [f. Cop s/.* head, 
cte.+-ED2. The relation of 4b is somewhat un- 
certain.] 

+1. ? Having the top cut off; polled. Oés. (OE.) 

So usually explained, but the sense may be as in 2. 

goo in Thorpe Dipiom, 145 (Bosw.) Andlang weges on da 
coppedan ac. 939 in Kemble Cod. Dépiom. V. 240 To dan 
cuppa porne. 

. ‘Rising to a top or head’ (J.) ; peaked. 

1432-50 tr. eden (Rolls) 1, 225 A wonder copped pilour. 
1460 Lybcuns Disc. 131 in Ritson Wet. Rom. U1. 6 Hys schon 
wes with gold ydyght,And kopethasaknyght. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. v.cxxili. 101 A lytle coppyd hyll. 1500 Orfzs Voc. in 
Promp. Parv. 91 Mitleus, a copped shoo. 1547 Boorpr 
Introd. Knowl. xxx. 199 Coppyd thinges standeth vpon 
theyr {women’s} hed, within ther kerchers, lyke .. a gose 
podynge. 1576 GascoicNe Sfeete G2. Epil., Women. .with 
high copt hattes, and fethers flaunt a flaunt, 1608 SHaxs. 
Per. \. 1. 10x The blind mole casts Copp’d hills towards 
heaven, 1664 Everyn Sy/va 101 The form of a copped 
brown Houshold-loaf. a 1697 Ausrey Wat. Hist. Surrey 
(1719) HI. 39 They shew you .. a copped Hill, whereon .. 
stood formerly a Castle. 1713 Deruam Phys.-Theot. w. ii. 
94 The Pupil .. round, and the Cornea Copped, or Conical. 
1749 Phit. Trans, XLVI. 146 This (Echinite) is greatly 
copped, the Apex lying very high. 1884 Gd. Words Nov. 
772/2 He talks volubly of the moles, worms, and traps, and 
the copped hills. : 

+b. In the following the sense may be ‘ heaped 


up, formed into a tumulus’: ef. Cop sd.) 4, 5. 


COPPER. 


a 1553, 1605 [see Cop 7! 3]. 1611 Speeo Vheat. Gt, Brit. 
x. (1614) 19/2 Hubba the Dane ..was there .. under a heape 
of copped stones interred. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) 
11, 363 They.. piled on hiin a Heap of copped Stones, as a 
‘Trophy to his Memorial. * i 

3. Crested, having a tuft on the head. Now dial. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xit. xxxviii. (1495) 436 The 
Lapwynge..is copped on the heed. 1570 Levins A/antp. 49 
Copped, cristatns, 1611 Cotcr., Cockevis, the copped 
Larke; the Larke that hath a little luft standing on her 
head. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto'’s Trav, vi. 17 We saw 
Adders, thal were copped on the crowns of their heads. 
1yoo C. Leicn Vat. J/ist. Lanc., Chesh, etc. 195 The 
copped Wren that fed the Dragoons near Durton, 1881 
Inckinson Crd, Gloss, 2nd Supp. Copt, Cop-heedit ., 
tufted as some birds are. a : 

fig. a. ‘Stuck up’; proud, conceited. dial. 

1653 Urquuart Rabelais u. ii, The mosl coped, lofty and 
high-crestéd Poets affirme, etc. 1691 Ray Cotlect., Gloss. 
Northan. 140 Coft, superbus, fasiuosus. — 1695 KeNxetT 
Par, Antig. Gloss., Coft, in the North, high; as a Copl- 
man, i.e. a proud and high-minded man. 1869 Peacock 
Lonsdale Gloss., Copt, set up, filled with conceil. 1878 
Dickinson Cumbrid, Gloss., Copt, pert, set up, proud. ' 

b. Saucy, peevish, crabbed. Pecrh. primarily 
‘heady’. Now Se. 

c1449 Pecock Nefr. t. xx. 123 Thilk wommen whiche 
maken hem silf so wise bi the Bible..and ben ful coppid of 
speche anentis clerkis. 1597 James 1. Diesonol, Wks. 120 
‘lo these capped crealures, he [the devil] appeares as he 
pleases. ar6o5 Monxtcoserie J/ise, /’oems (1887) x. 23 
Quhilks are bot cappit vane conceals. 1606 Birnie Avra. 
ga a 34 Would not the kempes of the corps-guarde 
..cudgell him also for his capped conseate? 1674 Ray 
A’. C. Words, Coppet, saucy, malepert, peremplory; also 
merry, jolly. 1785 R. Forses oems Buchan Dial. 9 
QJam.) Fight your fill, sin ye are grown Sae unco’ crous 
and cappit. : 

5. Comb., as copped-crowned adj, (Cf. cop-crowned 
(s.v. Cop sb.2 8), COPPLE-CROWNED.) 

16.. FretcuHer /oems (N.), From a coppid-crown-tenent 
prickd up bya brother. 1650 Bei.wer Anthropomet. i.(1653) 
10 Scoffing at his coppid crown’d Head, which appeared like 
the head of a Lapwing. Jéid. (ed. 1) 17 Copt-crown’'d, or 
acuminale heads. 

Copped, obs. f. Coren. 

Copped tanke: see CoPINTANK. 

Coppell, var. of Corrie, Obs. 

Coppell, -ation, obs. f. CupEL, CUPELLATION. 

Copper (kppa1), 56.1 Forms: 1 copor, 1-7 co- 
per, 5 copre, copar, copir, -yr, copur(re, koper, 
couper, 6 coppar, cooper, 6- copper. ([OF. 
copcr, copor, MIE. coper=MDnu. copcr, Du. hoper ; 
also ON. fopar :Sw. koppar, Du. kodbber). The 
OHG. chuphar, MHG. and mod.G. kupfer corre- 
spond to WGer. type *£ufppar, ad. pop. L. ca pram. 
The LG. forms point, according to Pogatscher, 
to a variant L. form *cofrw (whence also OF. 
cocuvre’. The cl. L. name was Cypriwu as, Cy- 

prtwn, i.e. Cyprian metal, so called in Italy 
from its most notcd ancient source, Cypvws, Gr. 
Kumpos, whence Kumpios, Cyprius. Cuprum occurs 
in the Edict of Diocletian, s.p. 301; cf. also the 
post-cl. derivatives capreus, cuprinus, Before the 
adoption of the Roman name, copper was by the 
Teutonic peoples included with some of its alloys 
under a general designation cognate with L. as, ap- 
pearing in Gothic as azz, WG. *air, OHG. ér, ON. 
cir, OE. dr, whence Ore. Cf. the wide appli- 
cation of Gr. xaAxcs.] 

1. One of the well-known metals, distinguished 
by its peculiar red colour ; it is malleable, ductile, 
and very tenacious, and is found native as well as 
in many ores. Chemically it is a dyad: symbol 
Cu. By the alchemists it was represcntcd by the 


same sign as the planct Venus (9). 

cx000 Sax, Leechd. II. 16 Gnid ba buteran on bem hwel- 
slane mid copore. ¢ 1050 O£. Goss. in Wr.-Wilcker 2179 
Crprum coper, cyprinns cypren. ¢1386 Citaucer Can, 
Yeom. Prol. & 7.276 Saturnus leed, and Iuppiter is tyn, 
And Venus Coper, by my faderkyn. 1387 Trevisa /Jigden 
‘Rolls) I. 26% be hille bal coper [¢ 1450 copur] is idigged 
inne. Wee — Barth, De P. R. xv. xi. (1495) 502 Cyprus .. 
was full famouse and namly of metall of copre.  c 1425 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 653/16 //occuprum, copurre. ¢ 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 02 Copyr, metalle, cuprum, 1485 Matory Arthur 
it, xi, Xii ymages of laton and couper. 1552-3 Jv. Ch. Goods, 
Stafford 8 Oncrosse of coper. /did, 36 On crosse of cooper. 
1590 Nasne Pasguil's A pol, t.C iiij, Chawke may not beare 
the price of Cheese, nor copper be currant to goe for paiment. 
1611 Binte Sransl. Pref 3 Men talke of the Philosophers 
stone, that it lurneth coppet into gold. 1767 Bsren's Voy. 
round World 7 The 18th of April, 1764.. the bottom was 
sheathed with copper.. which was the first experiment of lhe 
kind that had ever been made on any vessel. 1872 Yeats 
Techn, Hist. Conim, 23 Copper. .is found in many parts of 
the world nearly pure, and fit for working. 


b. With qualification, in the names of various 
compounds and ores of the metal, etc.: e.g. Anti- 
monial copper, a sulph-antimonide of coppcr, 
CHALCOSTIBITE; Arsenical c., a native copper 
arsenide, DoMEYKITE; Black c., unrefined copper 
after smelting; Black ec. ‘ore), native black oxide 
ofcopper, MELACONITE; Blister(ed)c., copper as 
it appears after the roasting process ; Blanched c., 
an alloy of copper and arsenic, used for clock dials, 
ete. ; Blue c., (@.) native copper sulphide, Cuvet- 
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LITE; (4.) blue carbonate of copper, AZURITE; | chief of the second. 189 


+ Burnt c, an old term for oxide of copper; 
Chessy c., a bcautiful crystallized varicty of 
Azuritc, found ncar Chessy in France, CHESSYLITE ; 
Dry c., copper in one of the resultant conditions 
of the refining process; Emerald c. ore‘, a rarc 
silicate of copper occurring in emerald-green 
crystals, Dioprase; Enamellers’ c., fine copper 
uscd for enamelled dial-plates; Grey c. ore , an 
antimonio-sulphide or arscnio-sulphide of copper, 
TETRAHEDRITE ; Indigo c. = Blue copper (Covel- 
lite) ; Japan ec. sec quot. 1875); Octahedral c. 
(ore) = Ned copper; Phosphor c., an alloy of 
copper aud phosphorus; Purple c. (ore , a term 
applicd to various minerals consisting of cuprousand 
ferricsulphides, esp. Bornile; Pyritouse. = Vellow 
copper ore; Red c., a form of native cuprous 
oxide, CupriTE; + Rose c. (sec quot. 1706 ; 
Variegated c. (ore) = /’ufle coppcr; Velvet c. 
(ore), a native sulphate of copper and aluminium, 
CYANOTRICHITE ; Vitreous c.,a sulphide of copper 
= Chalcocite (sce CHALCO-) ; White c., an alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel = German Silver, Nickel 
Silver; Yellow c. (ore), native sulphide of copper 
and iron, CHALCOPYRITE, 

1706 Piuit.irs, Nose-Copper, a copper melted several limes 
and separated from its gross and earthy Parts. 1730-6 
Baitey (folio, Burnt Copper (in Chymical Writings) is ex- 
pressed by these Characters + #. 1863-72 Watts Dict. 
Chem, 11. 78 Purple copper does nol give off sulphur when 
ignited in a test-lube. /éid. 70 Red copper .. occurs crys- 
lallised in the regular syslein, pence in octahedrons 
and with octahedral cleavage. 1875 Ure Diet. Arts 1. 
918 I1 is covered with black blisiers, like cemeniation steel, 
whence it has got the naine of blistered copper. /did. 929 
Copper is also made into small ingots, about six ounces in 
weight. These are intended for exportalion to the East 
Indies, and are known in commerce by the name of Japan 
copper. /éid. 925 Fusion for blister copper. 1884 HAitaker's 
Almanack 3835/2 Phosphor-copper..contains 15 per cenl. of 
copper, and produces an exireinely close-grained elastic 
metal which heightens the quality of copper and brass when 
added 1o them. ; 

2. Copper money; with a and f/. (collog.), a 
copper coin; a penny or hallpenny; a cent of the 
United States. Still uscd of the bronze which has 
superseded the copper coinage. 

Bungtown Copper U.S.), a spurious coin counterfeiting the 
English halfpenny. 

(1588 SHaxs, Z. ZL. L. 1. iii. 386 1f so, our Copper buyes no 
better treasure.] 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 509 P 2 ‘lo chace 
the lads from chuck, that the beadle might seize their copper. 
1788 ‘I’. Jerrerson IV rit. (1859) II. 407 Neither had a wish 
to lay up a copper. 1827 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 67 He 
has ‘nomore copper ’aboulhim. a 1845 Hoop Zaée Trum- 
pet xxviii, Chucking a copper ‘lo Jack or Bob with alimber 
limb. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold, Butter/ly xxxv, One feels 
a difficulty in offering a princess the change for a shilling in 
coppers. .3/od. Only a few coppers in his pocket. 
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. In Faro, orig. a copper coin used to 
‘copper’ with (Copper v. 2); hence, a small disk, 
token or check, now used for the samic purpose. 

1892 Correspt. at Cincinnati, The game is now played 
with ivory checks for money, and checkers or buttons as 
‘coppers’. 

3. A vessel made of copper, particularly a large 
boiler for cooking or laundry purposes, originally 
made of copper, but now more often of iron; in 
pl., esp. the large boilers or cooking vessels on 
board ship, 

1667 Lond. Gas. No. 136/4 The New Invention of Major 
Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Coppers. 1688 R. Hotme 
Armoury 1. 320/2 The Brewing-Pan. .is..of some called a 
Brewers Copper from the Metal which it is made of. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. vit. 199 The chiefest of their business was 
lo get Coppers, for each Ship having now so many Men, our 
Pots would not boil Victuals fast enough. 1703 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3914/8 A convenient Sugar-house. .and all Utensils, viz. 
Two Boiling Coppers, Three Cooling Coppers, Pots and 
Stones. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery ili. 26 When you boil a 
ham, put it into your copper when the waler is prelty warm. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple xiv, What can you expeci from 
officers who boil their ‘tators in the ship's coppers? 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 508 Brewing, For every quarter of malt 
mashed, the copper should contain 140 gallons. 188: 
Mechanic $1219 Fixing coppers and ranges should be left 
to the professional bricklayer. 

b. A copper mug or vessel for liquor. 

1749 R. Goapey Carew ied, 2)142 Of the Butler they got a 
Copper of good Ale. 1809-12 Mar. EnGewortn Absentee 
ix, He..darted into the public-house, re-appearing, in a few 
moments, with a copper of ale and a horn in his hand. 

4. A plate of copper on which a design is en- 
graved or etched. Cf. CopPER-PLATE. 

1668 E.rcellency of Pen & Pencit Av, How to etch in 
Copper. . How to prepare your Copper.. How to take off any 
Picture, or Map-letters, &c., upon your Copper. 1814 -fa1z//. 
in F. Smeaton'’s Misc. Papers, The Council of the Royal 
Society having granted the loan of the coppers in order to 
afford every facility in their power to the publication. 1887 
F, Wepsiorein Academy 19 Feb. 136, 2 Certainof the coppers 
are known to have been destroyed. 

5. A copper implement like a cotton reel or 
bobbin hollow and open at thc ends, used by gold 
and silver wire-drawers in anncaling: it is also 
borne by the Company in their armorial ensign. 

1828 Berry f/eradkiry t. Corporations: Gold and Silver 
Wire-drawers, az. on a chev. or, between lwo coppers in 


COPPER. 


2 G. KResxsinc Gu Letters, The 
copper..is a hollow copper cylinder open at the ends, and 
is used by wire<drawers in the process of annealing. 

6. ‘The copper sheathing of a vessel. rave. 


1836 Marryat /irife vii, Through the clear .. waler her 
copper shone brightly. 
. Short for copper-bulterfly. 
3828 Butterfly Collector's Vade-mecum 140 Lycrna 


Phieas, the Common Copper. //ia, 40 Our nalive coppers 
also are remarkable for the fulgid colour .. of their wings. 
1872 Woon Jusects at [lome 408 lovely Butterflies which 
are known by the popular name of I:luces and Coppers. 

8. Phrases. (colloq. or slang. + 70 catch 
copper: to suffer harm, ‘come to gricf’. //o/ 
coppers, a mouth and throat parched through exces- 
sive drinking ; hence, 0 cool or clear one's coppers. 

1530 Patscr. 478,/2, 1 catche copper, | caiche [hJarme, 7c 
me endommarge, And he be nat the wyser, he maye haope 
10 calche copper by the meanes, 1578 Wnetstoxe /’romos 
4 Cass. ¥. iv, Go to, Barber, no mocenties copper you catch. 
1831 Capt. Trecawney dd. Younger Son vii, Bring sume 
grog to clear our coppers. /éiéd. xcv, Upon which he lurned 
a glass down his coppers. 1848 ‘Tnackeray Bh. Sr0bs xxii, 
His smoking tea which went. .hissing over the ‘hot coppers’ 
of that respectable veteran. 1861 [[ucnrs Yom frown at 
Oxf. ili, (1889! 22 A fellow can’t enjoy his breakfast after 
that without somelhing lo cool his coppers. 1890 BrEsast 
Demoniaci. 16 In the repentant morning .. when hot coppers, 
fiery throats. .parched longues and fevered brows are served 
out among young sinners. 

IL. atirth. and Comb. 

9. simple attrib. a. Madc of copper; = OE. 
cyperen. (Formerly often hyphcned.) 

1579 Lytv Euphues (Arb.) 191 There is copper coine of 
the stampe yat gold is, yet is il not currant. 1590 SrENSER 
f. QO. iv. r5 Shake his long locks colourd like copper-wyre. 
1624 Cart. Smitn Virginia 1. 3 He gaue vs.. for a Copper 
Kettell,fiftie skins. @ 1649 Drums.or Hawtn. //ist. Fas. //1 
Whs. (1711) 50 Copper-money was coined in Ihe minority of 
the king. 1790 J. Woncotr (P. Pindar fist. Sylv, Urban, 
One of Sir Joseph Banks's Copper-farthing Oracles. 1877 
W, Jones /itnger-ring 148 Wearing a copper ring. 

b. Of or pertaining to copper. (Often hyphened., 

1720 Gay Poems (1745 1. 168 Next Oranges the longing 
boys entice To trust lheir copper fortunes to the dice. 1776 
Wituerine Brit. Plants (1796 IV. 46 In the gallery of a 
copper mine. 1800 1r. Lagrange’s Chen, 11. 101 A green 
oxide, called Copper Rust, or Verdigrise. 1872 Raymonp 
Statist. Mines & Mining 267 This copper district contains 
perhaps the richest copper ores in the world. 1887 /’ad/ 
Matl G. 22 Dec. 12/1 Copper shares continue 1o fluctuate. 

+c. Of copper as a base metal: often with the 
notion of spurious, pretentious, worthless. O4s, 

[1603 H. Crosse Vertues Cone. (1878) 117 As these 
copper-lace gentlemen growe rich.] 1606 Cine Tr. & Cr. 
wv. 1v. 107 Some with cunning guild their copper crownes. 
1649 Br. Hatz Cases Conse. 1. vi. 52 As if a man have sold 
you copper lace for gold; or alchymie-plate for silver. 168 
Otway Soldicr’s Fort. 1. i, Whores..in their Copper trim. 
1764 Gotpsn. Trav. 276 Here vanity.. trims her robe of 
frize with copper lace. 1799 C. Winter in W. Jay Lif 1843) 
25 Beware of being golden apprentices, silver journeymen, 
and copper masters. [See also Coprer Cartan } 

d. Copper-colourcd, coppery. (Cf. gold, stlver.) 

I Damier Joy, IL. vii. 128 They are..of a dark 
Indian copper colour. 1774 Gotpsm. Nut. /Jist. (1776) 11. 
229 The natives of America. .are of a red or copper colour. 
7 Cotertoce Ane. Var. u. vii, All in a hot and copper 
sky. 1834 Hr. Martineau Farrers iti. 39 The copper sun 
showed himself behind the opposite chimney. 

10. General comb.: @. attributive, as copper- 
founder, -markel, -miner, -office, -seller, -lurner ; 
b. objective, as coppcr-bcaring, -smelling; @. in- 
strumental, as copfer-poisoning; A. similative, as 
copper-brown, -grecn, -red, yellow, adjs.; @. para- 
synthetic, as copper-bellied, -headed, -laced c.g ©, 
-lozd, 

1887 Daily News 27 Sepi. 21 The producers of *copper- 
bearing pyriles would be tempted to augment their sales of 
one 1842 PricusrD Vat, //ist. AJan 20 Their colour isa 
dark copper, or *copper-brown. 1863 //eroes,Philos., etc. 
time Louis \W/, 11.85 Cagliostro married the daughler of 
a *copper-founder. 1843 Portiock Geol. 527 The rock is of 
a light *copper green. 1833 A. Fonsranque Aug. under 7 
Admin. (1837) II. 382 ‘Two new footmen, with. .*copper- 
headed canes. x:60a Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 244 
These charitable *copper-lac’'d Christians. 16ag D.vy ENANT 
A lbovine Wks. (1673) 416 Copper-lac’d Chrislians cannot 
personate Her Tragick Scenes. 1841 Lane -frad. Ves. 1. 80 
This 1 will sell in the *copper-market. 1716 Lond. Gas. 
No. 5424/3 The Governour and Company of *Copper-Miners 
in England. 1709 Steere Yatler No. 61 P 2 An honest 
and worthy Citizen belonging to the “Copper-Office. 188 
Cassels Fam. May. July 492,2 The feathers... are of shade 
*copper-red. 1707 Lod. Gas. No. 4316 4 Midleton Shaw.. 
*Copper-seller. 1870 Yeats Nat, //ist. Conn. 46 Swansea 
is the centre of the *copper-smelting. 1872 O. W. Hotes 
Poet Breakf.-t. ii. (2885! 54 “Copper-toed shoes. 1700 in 
Maidment Sc. /’asguils (2868) 359 From *copper turners 
turned to golden guineas. 18842 Canten 25 Mar. 2032 The 
pink and *copper-yellow Tea Koses. 

ll. Special comb. + copper-back = COPPER 3; 
copper-beech (see BEECH +} ; copper-bellied, 
asin Copper-bellied Snake: sec quots.; copper-bit,a 
pointed piece of copper, riveted to an iron shank, 
used in soldering ; copper-butterfly cf. sense 7, 
the common namie of the species of the genus 
Lycxna, so called ftoin the metallic colouring of 
their wings; copper-cap, a jpercussion-cap or 
gun-cap, orig. of copper: see Cap 56.1 14; copper- 
colic, a disease to which workers in copper arc 


subject; copper-cut, a copper-plate engraving ; 


COPPER. 


+ copper-face = COPPER-NOSE ; copper-faced a., 
(a) ‘brazen-faced’ impudent; (4) of printing-type, 
faced with copper; copper-fastened a. (of a ship), 
fastened with copper bolts to prevent corrosion ; 
copper-finch, a provincial name of the Chaffinch 
(Montagu 1502); copper-foil, pure metallic 
copper, thin and bright (Syd. Soc. Lex.); + copper- 
grove, 2 copper-mine ; copper-head, the head of 
a copper or boiler ; see also COPPERHEAD; copper- 
hells, formerly a name for small gambling houses ; 
+ copper-hole, a kind of stove (sce quotation); 
copper-hops, a variety of hops ; copper-Indian, 
a red Indian of N. America; copper-iron a/¢77d., 
of copper and iron; copper-man, (@) one who 
has the management of a copper or boiler; (4) an 
Australian prison term = COPPER 50.4; copper- 
piece, a copper coin; copper-powder, a pre- 
cipitate of metallic copper, used in bronzing ; 
copper-rain, minute globules thrown up from the 
surface of molten copper when it contains but 
little suboxide (Raymond J/inz2¢ Gloss.) ; copper 
schist, -slate (Ger. ufpferschiefer), a dark- 
coloured bituminous schist impregnated with 
copper-ore, found in Saxony ; copper-smoke, the 
gases from the calcination of sulphuretted copper 
ores (Raymond); copper-snake = CopPERHEAD 
I; copper-spot, name of a predatory beetle, 
Calosoma calidum, found in Canada; copper- 
wing, a synonym in some American works of 
copper-bulterfily ; copper-work, -works, a place 
where copper is worked or manufactured; copper- 
zine at/r7), of copper and zinc, as a copper-zinc 
couple in Electr, Also CoPPER-BELLY, -HEAD, etc. 

1743 Lond. & Country Brew. ui, (ed. 2) 211 He had se- 
cured the square Hole in the Middle of his *Copper-back. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 333 *Copper 
beech..purple-beech. 1881 /dzst. Loud. News 28 Mar. 
332/2 Under the shade of cedars and copper beeches. 1705 
R. Bevertev Virginia (1722) 260 The *Copper bellied 
Snake..said to be as venemous as the Rattle-Snake. 1802 
G.Suaw Gen. Zool. Amphib.I 1. 458 (Coluber erythrogaster), 
The Copper-bellied Snake is a native of NorthAmerica. 1881 
Mechanic § 1505 The soldering-iron, or *copper-bit as it is 
sometimes called. ¢1826 [see Cap sé.' 14] “Copper cap. 
1858 GREENER Guxzery 437 Copper caps are now a misnomer 
.- Brass caps boiled to the colour ofcopper are the rule. 1688 
R. Ho_tme Armoury i, 257/1 Drawn in all fantastick 
pieces and *Copper-Cuts. 1837 Cartyte 7, Rev. in. iii, 
The gaping populace gapes over Wood-cuts or Copper-cuts. 
1544 Pruaer Kegim. Lyfe (1546) Bviiij, As touchynge a 
disease called Gutta rosacea, or *Copperface in english. 1602 
Dexxer Satirvom. Wks. 1873 I. 199 ‘The *copper-fac’t rascal 
will for a good supper outsweare twelve dozen of graund 
Juryes. 1796 Hull Advertiser g July, 2/4 She is *copper- 
fastened and copperbottomed, and a remarkable fine ship. 
1876 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/6 She was copper-fastened and 
coppered, the copper sheathing being but very slightly 
torn. 1702 R. Tuoressy in PAil, Trans. XXIII. 1072 
My said Cousin receiv’d it from the *Copper Groves at Fal- 
lum. 1820 Scoressv Arctic Regions Il. 402 xote, The 
platform built around the edge of the copper, is called the 
“copper-head. 1884 Saz. Rev. 1 Mar. 275 Minor gambling- 
houses.,. were popularly known by the ugly name of * copper- 
hells’. 1785 Specef F. Phillips Patent No. 1477 That 
species of stoves or fire places commonly called *copper holes 
orstoke holes. 1890 Dazly News 30 Sept. 2/5 The advance. . 
on sound useful “copper hops. 1799 Soutnev Noudescripts 


iii, My poor complexion! I am made a *copper-Indian of - 


already. 1799 G. Smitu Laboratory 56 The *copper-man 
who has the boiling them under his care and management, 
puts them in alarge copper. 1724 Swirtr Drapiers Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. 11. 117 A parcel of “copper-pieces intrinsically 
not worth above a crown. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 923 
Smelting of the Mansfeld “copper-schist. . The *copper-slate 
is sorted, according toits composition. 1873 Dawson Earth 
& Man vii. 167 The copper slates of Thuringia. 1765 H. 
TimBercakeE Jer, 46 Vhere are. .a great number of reptiles, 
particularly the *copper-snake. 1806 Moore Lake of Dis- 
mal Swamp v, The she-wolf stirred the brake, And the 
copper-snake breathed in his ear. 1631 Jorpen Nat. Bathes 
x. (1669)71 We have but one “Copper work that I hear of in 
all his Majesties Dominions, and that is at Keswick in 
Cumberland. 1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5425'9 The Lease for 
the Cupilo, or Copper-Works..are to be Let. 1774 JoHNson 
Diary Tour Wales 3 Aug. in Boswell, At a copper-work 
which receives its pigs of copper..from Warrington. 

12. Esp. in the names of chemical compounds 
and of minerals; e.g. copper acelale, carbonate, 
chloride, oxide, sulphate, sulphide, etc., where also 
Cupric or Cuprous is used (q.v.) or the form 
acelate of copper, etc.; copper arsenate, a de- 
scriptive name of several minerals, ¢. 7. OLIVENITE, 
LikocONITE ; copper-arsenide = arsezical copper 
‘1b); copper-arsenite, the poisonous pigment, 
called Scheele’s green; copper-blende, a sulph- 
arsenite of copper, TENNANTITE; copper-bloom, a 
native oxide of copper, CHALCOTRICHITE; copper- 
emerald = emerald copper, DiOPTASE; ¥ copper- 
froth, a basic arsenate of copper; = TYROLITE 
(Dana 1868); copper-glance, native cuprous 
sulphide, CHALcocITE; copper-green, (a) a 
general name of green pigments containing copper, 
as verdigris, verditer, Schccle’s green, etc.; (6) an 
obsolete name of CHRYSOCOLLA ; copper-manga- 
nese, a variety of CREDNERITE; copper-mica, a 
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hydrous arsenate of copper, CHALCOPHYLLITE; 
copper-nickel [G. kupfer-nickel, so called from 
its resembling copper], arsenical nickel = Nicco- 
LITE; copper ore, generally any ore of copper; 
spec. black oxide of copper, MELACONITE ; copper- 
pyrites, a double sulphide of copper and iron of 
a metallic yellow hue, yellow copper ore, CHALCOPY- 
RITE; copper-uranite = TORBERNITE( Dana1844); 
copper-vitriol = Blue vitriol, COPPERAS Ic. 

1805 R. Jameson A/zx. 11. 243 The name *Copper-Emerald 
intimates that this mineral..resembles emerald. /dzd. II. 
188 “Copper glance is sectile. /d/d. II. 237 What he de- 
scribes under that name is*Copper-Green. J/ééd. I]. 243 In 
the present case I use the term “Copper-mica. 1728 Woop- 
warD Catal. Foreign Fossils 25 *Copper-nicol. 19776 
Se:rertu tr. Gellert’s Metal. Chyim. 47 Copper-nickel con- 
tains sometimes a good deal of copper. /d¢d. 391 *Copper- 
pyrite. 1796 Kirwan JJ//x. 11. 141 Copper pyrites projected 
on burning coals .. gives a green color to flame. 1816 R. 
Jameson Char, A/in. (1817)108 Of the single[three sided pyra- 
mid] we have examples in..copper-pyrites, etc. 1876 Pace 
Adu. Text-bk. Geol. xv. 274 Marly flagstones often largely 
impregnated with “copper-pyrites. 1770 tr. Croustedt's 
Alin. 131 *Copper vitriol, blue vitriol. 1805 R. JAMESON 
Alin, U1. 34 If a plate of iron be inserted in a solution of 
copper-vitriol, it soon becomes incrusted with copper. 

+Co'pper, 54.2 Sc. Oss. Also 6 -ar(e. [f. 
Cor sd.! or coppe, CuP+-ER.] A cup-bearer. 

1sor Dovcras Pal. Hon. 11. \viii, Mercie is copper and 
mixes weill his wine. 1528 Lynpesay Dream Ded.21 And, 
sumtyme, seware, Coppare, and Caruoure. 1513-75 Diurn. 
Occurr. (1833) 104 The erle of Murray, coppar, and the erle 
of Bothwill, sewar. ; 

Copper (kgpas), 54.8 [f. Cop 6.2 3.) In Spzz- 
ning,a part of the mechanism which forms the ‘cop’. 

1840 Specif. Smith & Hacking’s Patent No. 8426 The 
rise and fall of the ‘ copper’ may be simultaneously adjusted 
in speed to accommodate the change in draft and twist. 

Copper (kp'por), 54.4 slang. [app. f. Cop v8; 
but other conjectures have been offered.] A 
policeman ; also a/frib., as in copperstick, a police- 
man’s truncheon. 

1859 MatTseLt Rogue's Lex. 21(Farmer). 1864 Alauchester 
Courter 13 June (Farmer), As they pass a policeman they 
will..exhibit a copper coin, which is equivalent to calling 
the officer copper. 1881 Standard 13 Jan. 2/7 Remarking 
that Withers and his brother constables were only ‘coppers 
out of uniform.’ 1882 /dzd. 4 Sept. 2/5 A crowd followed, 
shouting out..‘ Kick the Coppers’. 1887 Pal/ Mall G. 
22 Nov. 6/1 Specials..with ‘copper’ sticks in hand. 

Copper (kgper), v.  [f. Copprr sd.1] 

1. trans. To cover with copper; to sheathe the 
bottom and sides of a ship with copper. 

1530 Pacscr. 498/2,1 copper. 1781 Westin, Alag. IX. 325 
A very large frigate..the only one the Spaniards have cop- 
pered. 1809 Aled. rnd. XX1. 174 Coppering her bottom. 
1862 Alacm. Alag. June, 167 A bronze statue and a cast-iron 
one coppered by electricity. 


2. In the game of faro: To lay a copper coin or 
other token upon (a card) to indicate that the 


‘player bets against that card; to bet against. (U.S.) 


1892 Correspt. in Cincinnati, If he bet the card to lose, 
he put an old-fashioned copper ceut on the top of the silver 
or gold; in other words he ‘coppered’ it. ‘I’o ‘copper’ a 
thing, therefore, is to bet or estimate that it will lose : you 
‘copper’ a horse in a race. 

Hence Co‘ppering vé/. sb. and ffl. a.; also as 
sb. the copper sheathing of a ship’s bottom. 

¢ 1865 G, Gore in Circ, Sc. J. 213/1 Each room, whether 
for coppering, silvering, or gilding. /ézd. 233/1 They are 
then immersed in the. .coppering liquid, and a thin film of 
copper is thrown down. 

Copperah, var. of Copra. 

Copperas (kppsrais). Forms: 5-7 coperose, 
(5 coperosse, coporose, copros(se, 6 coperus, 
cop(p erous(e, coporouse, (copper(r)oosti(e), 
copporose), 6-7 coperas, cop(p)eress(e, -is, -ose, 
cop(p)oras, -es, -is, cop(p)ras, -esise, 7 cop- 
(p)erase, -ass, -ice, cop(p)ris, -ice, -ose, 6- 
copperas. [In 15th c. coferose: cf. F. cowuperose 
(14th c. in Littré), coupperose, It. copparosa, med.L. 
cupcrosa, cuprosa, coforosa, in various early glos- 
saries : see esf. Grimm, s. v. Azpferrose. 

Diez explained cuferosa, as =*cupri rosa rose of copper, 
comparing the Gr. name xdaAxav@ov, -o¢ lit. ‘flower of 
copper.” It seems more probable that med. L. cuprosa, 
cuperosa was simply short for *agua cuprosa=Ger. kupfer- 
qasser, Du. koperwater, and its association with vosa ‘rose’ 
merely an etymological fancy. ‘That it was so understood is 
certain: cf. Kilian (Flemish 1599) ‘ Aofer-roose, Koper- 
water, chalcantum, vitriolum, vulgo cuperosa and coppa 
vosa’; and obs. Ger. Aupferrose=kupferwasser (Henisch); 
also mod. Du. koferrood copper-red, obs. Ger. £upferroth, 
LG. koperrét. See the many forms in German under 4£uf/er- 
rauch, -rose, -roth, rusz, -wasser, in Grimm. In F., couperose 
is also applied with more descriptive propriety to the disease 
copper nose; so in Ger.‘ eine kupferrote nase’ (Grimm).] 

1. A name given from early times to the proto- 
sulphatcs of copper, iron, and zinc (distinguished 
as blue, green, and white copperas respectively) ; 
ctymologically it belonged properly to the copper 
salt; but in English use, when undistinguished by 
attribute or context, it has always been most com- 
monly, and is now exclusively, applied to vvecx 


copperas, the proto-sulphate of iron or ferrous | 


sulphate (Fe SO,), also called green vitriol, used 
in dyeing, tanning, and making ink. 


COPPERAS-STONE. 


(The extension of the name beyond its etymological mean- 
ing is anterior to its appearance in English, and indeed in- 
herited from Gr. xaAxav@ov, the description of which by 
Dioscorides gives prominence to Ze vitriol, while its use 
as shoemaker’s ink implies gvcex vitriol; the same is true of 
Pliny’s account of chalcanthum. it is probable that, at 
all times, the occurrence of composite salts containing a 
variable proportion of copper and iron, as well as the failure 
to distinguish between copper and iron pyrites, contributed 
to the confusion. It has to be remembered also that from 
the medizval point of view ‘copperas’ was a sfecies, oc- 
curring in various colours, the difference of composition 
being only vaguely apprehended, and that the phenomenon 
of the dissolving of iron by a solution of green copperas, 
with deposition of its copper, was explained as conversion 
of iron into copper by the mediation of the ‘copperas’, 
which changed its colour from blue to green in the pro- 
cess.) 

+a. generically or vaguely. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 91 Coperose, vitriola. c14se Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 579/24 Draganti, vytryole, or coporose. 
1565-73 Coorrr /hesaurus, Chalcauthum .. coperas, or 
vitrioll, 3577 Harrison England ui, x. (1878) 11. 68 The 
chrysocolla, coperis, and minerall stone. 1594 Plat Fewedl- 
ho, \. 10 Coppres is a salt..vitrial is a salt, allom is a salt. 
1612 Sturtevant Aletallica (1854) 55 Making of salts, 
alloms, coppresses, and saltpetre. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 336 Artificiall copperose .. is a.. salt 
drawne out of ferreous and eruginous earths, partaking 
chiefly of Iron and Copper, the blew of copper, the green 
most of Iron. 1727-51 CHampers Cyc. s.v., There is cop- 
peras of England, of Pisa, Germany, Cyprus, Hungary and 
Italy, which differ from each other in colour, richness, and 
perfection...The English copperas is of a fine green; that 
of Cyprus and Hungary is of a sky blue, and has copper for 
its basis. 

b. Protosulpliate of iron: more fully Greez 


copperas. 

1502 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) 234 Coporose blank, ij. @’. Co- 
porose vert, at vis’. vilj.@’. 1565 Act 8 Eliz.c.11 $3 No 
Person. .shall dye.. black, any Cap. .but only with Copperas 
and Gall. 1577 Wills & Juv. N.C. (Surtees) II. 414 A hun- 
dretbe and a halff of grene copperous. 1605 B. JONSON 
Volpone Prol., All gall and coppresse from his inke he drayn- 
eth. 1646 Sir ‘i. Browne Psexd. Ef. 336 Inke..made, by 
copperose cast upon a decoction or infusion of galls. 1681 
CuHetuam Angler's Vade-ut. it. § 4 (1689) 9 Half a Pound 
of green Copperas. 1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Copperas, a 
name given to vitriol, particularly to vitriol of iron. 1832 
G. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 114 The red colour used by the 
Chinese is made from common green vitriol or copperas. 
1876 Pace Adu. Text-bk. Geol. xiv. 252 Sufficiently pyritous 
to be used in the manufacture af copperas and sulphuric 
acid. 

+e. Protosulphate of copper: Blue copperas. 

1612 WoopaLt Surg. Alate Wks. (1653) 211 The best Cop- 
peras..is made of Copper, or of the Mineral of copper. /ézd. 
212 The best kind of Copperas .. is in colour of a pleasant 
blew. 1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. u. ii. (1686) 49 The 
Common Conversion of Iron into Copper by the Mediation 
of blew Coperose. 1678 R. R{ussett| Geber 1. 1. 11. xiii. 
199 Vitriol and Copperas, which also is called Gum of 
Copper. 

da. Protosulphate of zinc: Vite copperas. 

1464 Jlanun. & Househ. Exp. 280 For medesen for you, 
take a lytell whyte coperosse. 1544 PuaerR Regim. Life 
(1553) Ciij b, Take the bignesse of a nutte of whyte coperose 
..and pouder it. 1607 YorseLtt Jour. Beasts (1673) 280 
White copperas, one ounce. 1751 Cuampers Cycé., lVhite 
copperas \5 a vitrio] of iron, with a mixture of some other 
mineral, brought from Germany in cakes of 40 or 50 pounds 
each. 1825 J. NicHotson Oferat. Mechanic 640 A very .. 
useful [dryer] .. is made by grinding in linseed .. about two 
parts of the best white copperas. 

2. Ain, Applied generically to a group of native 
hydrous sulphates, comprising ordinary or Greex 
copperas (Melanterite), ordinary IWhite copperas 
(Goslarite), Ble copperas (Chalcanthite), Pisanite, 
a sulphate of iron and copper of bright blue 
colour, Bieberite or cobalt vitriol, Morenosite or 
nickel vitriol, and Coquimbite, a native ferric 
sulphate, also called [White copperas. Yellow 
copperas is a name of Copiapite, a sulphur or 
citron-coloured sulphate of iron. ; 

1868 Dana J//x. 645 Copperas group: the species here in- 
cluded are the ordinary vitriols. 

3. atirib. and Comd., as copperas bag, fume, vein, 
etc.; copperas-maker, -work(s; also COPPERAS- 
STONE. 

1639 J. Mavne City Jlatch 33 (N.), I know you’) not en- 
dure, to see my Jack .. weare shirts of *copprice bags. 
1839 CARLYLE Chartisit iv. 132 A..Tophet, of *copperas- 
fumes. 1604-5 Canterbury Marriage Licences(MS.', Owen 
Jones de Whitstable, *copprismaker. 1601 HoLtanp Pdiny 
II. sro This Vitrioll is ingendred many waies of the *cop- 
peresse vein within the mine. 1612 Dravron Poly-olb, 1. 27 
Enricht with coppras vaines. 1634 Brereton 7rav. (1844) 
2 Here was a most ingenious *copperas work erected. 1691 
T. Hace] Acc. New Jnvent. 99 Vessels for Brewers, Dyers, 
Coperas-works, Dairies, etc. 

Copperasine (kp'parasin). A/in. [f. Copreras 
+ -INE: named 1847 by Shepard.} A sulphate 
of iron and copper from the decomposition of 
copper pyrites ; allied to Jarosite. 

1859 Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. u. XXVIII. 129 Copperasine. 

+Copperas-stone. O/s. <A former name of 
iron pyrites or Marcasite. 

1640 Frul. Ho. Comitons I. 33 The Patent concerning 
Coporis Stones. 1652 Frencu Jorksh. Spa vi. 58 Take 
Copperas stone, which is a certain Sulphurious glittering 
Marcasite. 1694 Stare in Pil. Trans. XVIII. 218 He 
was Master of a Copperas Work at Whitstable in Kent, and 
engrossed all the Pyrites or Copperas-stone. 1776 SEIFERTU 
tr. Gellert’s Metal. Chyut. 497 Pyrites, or Copperas-stone. 


COPPER-BELLY. 


Copper-belly. A popular name of the 
Coppcer-bellied Snake: see CorrER 11. 
Co-pper-bottom, v. [f. next.) ‘rans. To 
sheathe or cover the bottom of a ship with copper. 
1840-60 Saxe Jolly Afarines, It makes a sailor grin To 
see you copper-bottoming Your upper decks with tin. 
Co‘pper-bo:ttomed, a. [parasynthetic comb. 
f. copper bottom.) Waving the bottom covered or 


sheathed with copper. 

Spec. of ships, as a protection against the destruction of 
the planks by the teredo, and the uccumulation on the sur- 
face of shells and weeds which retard the ship’s motion. 
First applied to ships of the British navy in 1761. 

1995 Hull Advertiser 23, May 2/1 ‘The copper-bottomed 
ship Ann. 1796 Pearson in PArl. Trans. LXXXVI. 451 
This effect of copper upon the iron bolts and nails, in 
copper-bottomed ships. 1807 W. IrvinG Sa/micg. (1824) 170 
The copper-bottomed angel at Messrs. Paff’s in Broadway. 
1829 Maravar /. Middeeay xix, The wreck proved to bea 


. .copper-bottomed schooner. 
Co'pper-ca‘ptain. [f. Correr sb.) 9c.) A 


sham captain who assumes the title without any 
right. 

1809 W. Irvine Anickerd. (1820) 340 This thrice valiant 
copper captain. 1865 Darly Tel. Nov. 4/6 Vhere was never 
a deficiency of copper captains and sham barons. 1887 T. 
A. Trottopr What J remetnder, 1. ii. 47 The copper cap- 
tains.. would slink away in search of the cover of darksome 


nooks. 
Co‘pper-co:loured, z. Of the colour of 


copper. 

1697 Damrier Voy. (1698) I. x. 297 The Natives of this 
Island..are Copper-coloured. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4127/2 
A Copper-coloured Broad Cloth Coat. 1859 W. S. CoLeman 
Woodlands (1862) 17 ‘The Copper-coloured Beech. 1876 
Bancrort //ist. U.S. LL. xxxviti. 449 ‘The copper-colored 
men are characterized by a moral inflexibility. 

Coppered kp paid), p//. a. [f, Coprerz. +-ED.] 

1. Covered, plated, or coated with copper; cop- 
per-bottomed, as a ship. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Polevander u. »?*4a, The Ladies 
servants lifted him into a coppered chaire. 1798 H. NEALE 
in Vaval Chrow. (1799) 1. 163 French brig, coppered. 1840 
L'pool Mercury 3 Oct. 4/1 The fast-sailing coppered and 
copper-fastened American Ship. 1884 Health Exkib. Catal, 
88/1 Spring laths..on coppered springs. 

+2. Affected with Acne rosacea. Obs. 

1544 Puaer Regi. Life (1553) Bva, Remedy to pallyfie 
the coppred face that is yncurable. 

+ Co‘pperen, a. Obs. rare. [f. Copper sd, + 
-EN; OE. had cyferen.] Made of copper. 

1527 Axprew Brunszuyke’s Distyll. W. Biv b, Copperen 
helmets be to feare, and specyally the brason helmets. 

Co'pperer. vare. [f. Copper v.+-ER 1.] One 
who coppers, or works in copper. 

1827 0. Rev. XXXVI. % A small party of our tinners and 
copperers had. .suczeeded in climbing to the summit of one 
of the lofty ranges of the Andes. 

Copperess.e. obs. form of CoprERas. 

Copperhead (kp'pashed), [Synthetic comb. of 
Boe head, primarily attrib. =copperhead snake.) 

. A venomous snake ( 7rigonocephalus contoririx) 
common in the United States: so called from the 
reddish brown colour of the top of its head. 

It is less than 2 feet long; and unlike the rattlesnake 
strikes without previous warning, whence it has become the 
type of secret or unexpected hostility. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity 171 The common black, 
copper-head, and spotted swamp snakes. 1825 J. Neat 
Bro. Fouathan M1. 409 The black snake and the copper- 
head have gone totbeold rock heaps. 1880 .Vew Virginiaus 
I. 87 The copperhead is said to be more venomous than the 
common moccasin. 

2. U.S. A nickname given, during the Civil War, 
to a northern sympathizer with the Secessionists 
of the south. Originated in autumn of 1862. Also 
altrib. 

1863 .V. Y. Tribune 12 Jan. 4/6 The more malignant 
Copperheads of this state. 1863 Spectator 15 Aug. 2375 
The organ of the Pro-slavery Democrats or Copperheads. 
1863 W. Puittips Speeches xxiv. 526 Copperhead Demo- 
cratic sympathy with the aristocracy of the South. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Conunw. 11. 11. lv. 338 The Democratic party 
-.Was long discredited hy..the opposition of a considerable 
section within it ithe so-called Copperheads) to tbe prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Hence Co'‘pperheadism. 

186g Boston Cominzy, 30 Oct., In the attempt to turn Mary- 
land and Missouri over to copperheadism. 1882 Mew York 
Tribune 15 Mar., How he [Jackson] would excoriate Tilden 
for his copperheadism. 

Copperice, -is, obs. ff. CoppERas. 

Coppering: sce under CoPPEr v. 

Copperish (kpparif), a. rare. 
Somewhat coppery. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 468 In other places. .Copperish fluors 
are mixed with Leaden ones. 1697 Dasrier Voy. (1698) I. 
Vil. 173 Pearl-Oysters. .taste very copperish, if eaten raw. 
1774 Mrs. Detany Corr. Ser. ut. IL. 47 A little brassish, 
coperish, goldish thread-like stuff adhering to a bit of slate. 
1891 Daily Tel. 26 Aug., The once golden and silvery town 

-- has a copperish look about its edges like a very old 
coin. 

Copperize (kg:persiz), v. [f Copper sé. + 
-IZE: ef. stlvertze.] ¢rans. To impregnate with 

copper or some prcparation containing that metal. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Co'pper-no:se. [Cf. Ger. 4upfernase, F. cou- 
perose. 


[See -IsH.] 
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1. Path. A red nose causcd by the disease Acne 
vosacca, by intemperance, etc.; also, as a single 
word, a name for the discase. 

1606 Suaks. 7r. & Cr. t fi. 215, I had as lieue, Ilelens 
golden tongue had conimended ‘Vroylus for a copper nose. 
1822 Scorr .Vive/ x, The stoutest raven dared not come 
within a yard of that copper-nose. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Copfernose, a synonym of Alene Nosacea, 

. The Copper-noscd Bream Lepomis pallidus). 

Ilcnce Co‘pper-no:sed a., having a red- or copper- 
colourcd nose. 

1579 80 NortH /’éutarch (1676) 386 Ile was copper-nosed, 
and that was full of white streaks here and there. 1580 
Hotiysann Treas. Fr. Tong, Ponacre, a filthy, foule, 
rotten, copper nosed one. 1724 Ramsay /ea-f, A/tsc. (1733) 
I. 90 Copper-nos'd Francie and Gibbie. 

Copperooste, -ose, -ous, obs. ff. CoprpEeRAS. 

+ Coppero'se, @. Obs. [Attrib. use of an early 
form of Correras, app. treated like an adj. in 
-OSE = Corperous a, 2.) Of or belonging to 
copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /’send. Ep. vi. xii. 336 An Atramentous 
condition or mixture, that isa vitriolate or copperose quality. 
1698 Cay in Phil, Trans. XX. 370 [It] has in some I’laces 
a Copperose Taste pretty strong. 

+Copperosed, @ ds. 
copper-nose + -ED: cf. next, sense 1.] 
with Acne rosacea or copper-nose. 

1944 Puaer Regi. Life (1553) Bv b, Rednes of the face 
that is not copperosed. 

+ Co‘pperous, @. O/s. Also 6 coperous. 
[In sense 1 pcrh. related to F. couperose (Pare, 
16th c.) the disease COPPER-NOSE ; im sense 2 app. 
related to CoprERas, F. couperose; though in both 
therc was prob. association with copper: sense 3 
is perh. immed. f. Coprer + -ous for czprous.) 

1. Of the nature of, or affected with, the disease 
Acne rosacea or COPPER-NOSE. 

1541 R. Cortanp Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg. Qiv b, Blacke 
coperous skal and scabbe in the face. 1544 Puarr Regi, 
Lyfe (1546) C j, A general diete for al copperous faces. 

2. Of or belonging to copperas or vitriol. 

1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Pseud. Hf. v1. xii. 336 A vitriolous 
or copperous quality; for vitrioil is the active .. ingredient 
in Inke. 

3. ? Coppery, cuprous. 

1834 Becxrorp /fady Il. 8 Funnels that exhale warm 
copperous vapours. 

Co'pper-pla‘te, copperplate. 

1. gen. (Better written as two words.) 
of copper; also collect. 

1665 Perys Diary (1879) III. 306 Silk in bales and boxes 
of copper-plate. 1669 WortipGr Syst. Agric. xii. § 6 (1681) 
246 Then take a Copper-plate, about the size of an ordinary 
Trencher-plate. 1756-7 tr. Aeyséer’s Trav. (1760) IV. 172 
The letters are of gold, and set in a copper-plate. 1777 
Rosertson ist. Amer. (1783) [1]. 379 They are composed 
of thin lacquered copper-plates. 1881 Raymonp J/ining 
Gloss., Copper-plates, the plates of amalgamated copper 
over which the auriferous ore is allowed to flow..and upon 
which the gold is caught as amalgam. 

2. spec. A polished plate of copper on which a 
design is engraved or etched for printing. 

1668 Excellency Pen & Pencil 55 Copper plates ready 
polished do often come from Holland. 1685 Pretty Las? 
Will p. vii, Lhave..the copper-plates for the maps of Ire- 
land. 1730 SoutHatt Bugs Pref., He not only forwarded 
the Impression, but directed and order’d the Copperplate. 
1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. § Art Il. 770 The copper- 
plate is prepared, and the ground laid upon it in the same 
manner as for etching. 183z Baspacr £con. Wann. x. 66 
Impressions from the same block, or the same copper-plate. 

3. A print or impression from such a plate. 

1663 Gersirr Counsed G iijb, Untill a large worke (with 
Copper Plates) shall have had time to be put forth. 19777 
Ropertson fist. Arter. (1783) U1. 174 Copper-plates of 
their paintings .. published by various authors. 1840 
Tuackeray G. Crurkshauk (1869) 297 A couple of numbers, 
containing about a score of copperplates. 

4. collect. Copperplate engraving or printing. 

ey Keatince Trav. Il. 82 What ideas copper-plate 
supplies are yet more inadequate. 1826 Miss Mitrorp !’r/- 
lage Ser. 11. (1863) 294 The Th was there as legible as copper- 
plate. Afod. collog. His writing is like copper-plate. 

5. alirié. (Better as one word. \ 

1824 J. Jounson 73Aoer. 1.525 The earliest specimens of 
copper-plate printing, 1858 Simsionps Dict. Yrade, Copper- 
plate AJaker, a workman who shapes, smootbs, and pre- 
pares metal plates for engraving. /béd., Cofppcr-plate Press, 
a roller press for striking off impressions on paper from a 
metal plate. 1878 THurston //ist. Steam-Engine 33 A 
copperplate engraving. 

Co‘pperplate, v. [f. prec.) ‘vans. To engrave 
on and print from a copper-plate. 

1822 Scott Lef. 15 Mar. tn Lockhart, lt will be time for 
him to be copperplated, as Joseph Gillon used to call it, 
when he is a Major General. 1881 Sir J. Benepict Weber 
84 The notes flowed to his pen with the marks of all the 
shading of expression, as if copper-plated on the paper. 

Copperroost, obs. f. CopPpERAS. 

Copper-rose, var. Cop-rosF, the Corn-poppy. 

a eemith. 

1. An artificer in copper ; one who manufactures 
copper utensils. 

1397 in Riley Lond. Aen. (1868) 160 Robert de Suttone 
and Walter le Kew copresmythes.  ¢1515 Cocke Lorelis B. 
(Percy Soc.) 9 Roke makers, coper smythes, and lorymers. 
1526-34 Tinpace 2 7m. iv. 14 Alexander the coppersmyth 
did me moche evyll. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5006/4 Fit for 


[fi F. couperose 
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A plate 


COPPICE. 


any Brasier or Copper Smith's use. 1878 GLapstone Prine. 
Homer 138 Vhe copper-smith is a pretty familiar personage. 

2. The popular name in India of the Crimson- 
breasted Barbet (Vantholama Indica’. [So Urdii 
lambayal.) 

1862 Jerpon Birds of India (1877) 1. 316 It has a re- 
markably loud note which sounds like fook-took-took. This 
sound and the motion of its head, accompanying it, have 
fiven origin lo the nanie of coppersmith. 18799 KE. ARNoLD 
Lt. Asia 20 In the mango-sprays The sun-birds flashed ; 
alone at his green forge Toiled the loud Coppersinith. 

Co‘pper-wall. An old-fashioned arrangement 
in sugar-makiny, consisting of a long row of open 
pans or boilers bricked together within two parallel 
walls, and heated by a fire at one end. 

The cane-juice from the mill was conducted into the boiler 
most distant from the fire, and successively ladled from one 
boiler to anotlier, until it reached that nearest the fire, 
where the process of inspissation was completed. 

+ Co‘pper-worm. 02s. 

1. ‘A little worm in ships’ (J.). 

Supposed to mean the ship-worm, 7eredo navalis, 

2. ‘A moth that fretteth garments’ (J.). 

3. ‘A worm breeding in one’s hand’ (J.). 

1755 JouNson cites AlnsworTH. 

Coppery (kgperi), a. [f Corrren sé.! + -y.] 
Characterized by the presencc, qualities, or ap- 
pearance of copper. 

1791 Ilamitton Herthollet’s Dyeing 1.1. t. v.77 A reddish 
coppery tinge. 1831 CartyLe Sart, Kes. (1858) 39 The grim 
coppery clouds. 1865 C. Bontr Transylvania 328 Coppery 
particles attach themselves to the iron. 1871 Napueys /’rev. 
& Cure Dis. 1. ii. 626 A bitter, coppery, or metallic taste. 

b. Qualifying, or combined with, names of 
colours, as coppery grecn, red, etc. 

1828 Stark lem, Nat. //ist. 11.284 Head coppery-green. 
1882 Zhe Garden 1 Apr. 219/2 Of a coppery yellow colour. 

Coppet: sce CopPEn ffi. a. 

Coppeweb(be, obs. f. CoBwEs. 

Coppice (ky’pis), s4. Forms: a. 6 copys, -eys, 
6-7 cop(p,ise, \6 coppisse, coupisse), 7 coppis, 
copice, 7—- coppice; 8. p/. 6 copyes. 6-7 cop- 
pies, -ys; s7zg. 6 copie, 6-7 (8-9 dial. , coppy, 
-ey, -ie. See also Corsk. [a. OF. copers, coup- 
pets, colpeiz:—late L. type *colfaticium ‘having 
the quality of being cut’, f. colpat- ppl. stem of 
colpare, to cut with a blow, f. late L. co/pus Salie 
Law), earlier colapus (Alemannic Law) blow, 
stroke:—L. colaphus, a. Gr. xddagos blow, cuff. 
(The AFr. and ME. form was latinized in later 
times as copecta, copicta.) As in other Fr. words 
ending in an s sound, the plural was orig. the 
same as the sing. copys; this led to the Eng. 
sing. being frequently madc copy, coppy, which is 
now very common in the dialects, On the other 
hand, the vowel of the final syllable was, as in the 
-e5, -25, «ys of plurals, often dropped, leaving cofs, 
surviving in the form Corsg, q.v.]} 

1. A small wood or thicket consisting of under- 
wood and small trees grown for the purpose of 
periodical entting. 

a. 1538 Exyor Dict., Czdua sjlna, woddes used to be 
cutte, Copeyses. 1540 Charter in Madox Fornmmnlare 
dluglic. (1702) 215 Una pradictarum copiciarum vocalur 
Overekyll Copys, secunda vocatur Feyroke Copys, etc. 
1s80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 153 And set fire of all the 
boughs and Coppises they passed by. 1588 Saks. L.L.L. 
1v, 1. 9 Vpon the edge of yonder Coppice. 1593-5 NorvEN 
Spec. Brit., A’sex 4 Herts. u.1 Enclined to wood, and 
coupisses. 1601 Hotianp /’/fry I. 372 It is of this nature, 
To be cut as a coppis._ 1732 Pore Lines to Ld. Bathurst 10 
For shrubs, when nothing else at top is, Can only constitute 
a coppice. 1816 J. SmitH Panorama Sc. §& Art I. 642 In 
fourteen years, coppices are generally fit for cutting. 1867 
Trottorr. Chron. Barset 1. xxxiii. 285 These coppices, or 
belts of woodland, belonged to the archdeacon. 

B. 1539 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. 5 Their woodes, groves, 
copyes, and springs, growinge and beinge within the saide 
Chace. 1564 Hawarp Eutropius vi. 53 For the enlarge- 
mente of theyr groves or copyes. 1573 Tusser //asb.(1878) 
102 Fence copie in, Er heawers begin, 1616 Screu & 
Markn. Countrie Fartne 657 Coppies of vnderwood. 1637 
Harrison J4S. Surv. ‘Shefhela (in Sheffield Gloss.), Item 
she holdeth an intacke lying between Rivelin coppy and 
Rivelin firth south. 1700-1 R. Goccu Hest. of Ayddle 29 
Called the higher parke and the coppy. 1869 in Lousdule 
Gloss.) and 1878 Crxmnbrid, Gloss., Coppy, coppice. 

b. collectively. Coppice-wood, underwood. 

1577 3B. Gooce Hereshach's TIlusb, I. (4586) ror A great 
Wood of Okes, and Coppisse, planted in very good order. 
1669 Worupcr Syst. Agric. (1681 324 Coppice, Copise, or 
Cofse, the smaller sort of wood. or Under-wood. 

. Comb, as coppice-biri, -ground, -land ; cop- 
picefeathered, -topped adjs.; coppice-wood — sec 
CorskwooD). 

a1849 J. C. Maxcan Poems (1859) 123 The piping notes 
of the *coppice-bird. 1847 Trexsvson /"rinc. iv. 5 By every 
“coppice-feather'd chasm and cleft. 1577 B. Gooce //eres- 
buch's Finsb. 1. (1586) 17 The seventh, for *Coppie grounde : 
the eyght, for Timber trees. mes J. Mortimer //ush, J.:, 
You may transplant them [trees] for coppice ground, walks, 
or hedges. a aot Locket (J.., The rate of “coppice lands 
will fall upon the discovery of coal-mines. 1852 Dickess 
Blak He. ii, The green rise, “coppice-topped. 

Coppice kp pis , v. For forms sce prec. [f. 
prec. sb.) =Corsk v. 1. 

1538 Levanp /tin. V. 82 The Wood cut doun was never 


COPPICED. 


copisid. 1581 dcf 23 Eliz. c.5 $4 Woods or Underwoods 

.. by him preserved and coppised for the Use of his Iron 
Works. 1790 W. Maxrsuatt Rur. Econ, Alidl, Co., Coppy, 
to cut down, for underwood. 

Coppiced ke'pist), 2//. a. [f. Coppice + -Eb.] 

1. ‘Treated as coppice; cut down periodically. 

1577 2. Gooce Heresbach'’s Husb, 1. (1586) 105 b, Cop- 
pissed Woodes are commonly severed into so many parcels, 
as may serve for yeerely felling, some still growing while 
others are a felling. : 

2. Furnished with a coppice or coppices, copsed. 

1832 J. Bree S¢. //erbert's Isle 96 {In amber robes the 
coppiced dells were dressed. 

COpPiel ee kg pisiy , vb/. sb. [f. Coppice sd.] 
Coppice-wood. 

1891 Feld 7 Mar. 337/1 The awful damage they [rabbits] 
did to coppicing during the frost. 

Coppid-tank: sce CopINTANK. 

Coppie, obs. f. Coppice, Copy. 

Coppiehoall, -hool, var. CApPyY-HOLE Sc. Obs. 

Coppil, obs. f. CupEt. 

Coppild, var. CoprLED f//. a. Obs. 

Co'pping, 5%. [f. Cor v.1+-1NG.] 

+1. A top-knot or curl of hair; called dia/. a 
topping. Obs. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury nu. 464/2 Women wear Hair in 
a Copping, or fore-lock, when a Lock is laid from the fore- 
top to the Crown of the head, as little Children that have 
long hair are usually dressed. 

2. ‘A fence. North’ (Halliw.). Cf. Cop sé.2 6. 

Co'pping, 7/. sé. [f. Cop sb2 3 + -1NG.] 
Spinning. The formation of ‘cops’ of thread. 
Used atty7b., chiefly in the names of parts of the 
machine connected with the formation of the 
‘cops’, as copping-beam, -part, -rail, etc. 

1793 Spectf. Tate’s Patent No. 1938. 3 The moveable rail.. 
which..gives that motion necessary to wind the thread 
with exactness upon the bobbin (which amongst spinners is 
termed the copping part). 1805 Specif. Earlof Dundonald's 
Patent No, 2896. 2 The bobbin does not rest on or touch 
the copping rail. 1875 Ure Dict. 47rts 1. 992 The range 
upon which the threads should be wound, in order to form 
a conical cop upon the spindle, is hit by depressing the 
copping wire to various angles. /éfd. I1]. 877 There is a 
copping motion connected with the machine. 

Coppin-tank: see CopINTANK. 

Coppis(e, -isse, obs. ff. Coppice. 


+ Co'pple. Os. Also 7 coppell. [app. a dim. 
of Cop sb.2 Cf. OF. coupel, copel, now coupear 
summit of a hill, etc., dim. of OF. coffe summit. ] 

1. A crest on a bird’s head. Hence an appella- 
tion for a crested fowl: cf. Copry sé,2 

15.. PinKincton Tourn, Tottenham: 49 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
Iff. 84 And coppull my brode hen tbat was bro3t out of 
Kent. 1600 SuRFLET Conntrie Farme \. ix. 115 The [pea] 
cocke..hateth .. his yong ones, vntill they be growne to 
haue a coppell vpon their heads. 

2. A tittle summit or eminence; = F. coupfeau. 

1600 Hakruyr Hoy. If]. 606 (R.) It is a low Cape, and 
ypon it is a copple not very high. 

Copple, obs. f. Coupe, CuPEL. 

Co'pple-crown. 0és. exc. dia/. [see prec.] 

1. A tuft of feathers on a fowl’s head ; a crest. 

@ 1634 RaNnpol.ru Amyntas x. iii, Like the Copple-crowne 
The Lapwing has. 1706 E. Warp Hud. Rediv, U1. un. 14 
Thus did he straddle up and down, Like stalking Cock with 
copple Crown. 1730 Swirt Panegyr. Dean, Whose Off’rings 
.-Adorn our crystal River’s Banks: Nor seldom grace the 
flow’ry Downs, With spiral Tops, and Copple-Crowns. 
ar825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Copple-crown, a tuft of 
feathers on the head of a fowl, permanently erect. It is 
sometiines called a tofpple-crown. 

2. Short for copple-crowned hen; = Corry sb.2 
(U.S. local). 

Hence + Co‘pple-crowned ///. a., crested, peaked. 

1685 L. Warer Moy, (1729) 336 Of different colours and 
breeds, as Copple-crown’d, the common Dunghill cock and 
hen, and of the Game kind. 1732 Mrs. DELany Cor. 1. 362 
You are very good in getting the copple-crowned fowl. 1732 
Swirt IVks. (1778) 1V. 191 Excrements .. copple crowned 
with a point like a cone or pyramid, 

Also 7 


+Co-ppled, 7//. a. Obs. 
coppild, -elled. [f. CoppLE+-ED.] 

1. Crested, furnished with a crest or tuft. 

1600 SurFLetT Conntric Farme \. xxii. 123 The rough 
footed or coppild [pigeons]..are too mournful, 1635 Swan 
Spec. Mf. vili. § x (1643) 363 A Saw-fish, having an hard 
copled head with teeth like a saw. 

2. Rising conically to a summit or point. 

1600 Hak.uvr Moy. 111. 606(R.) Without this cape about 
a league there is a little coppled rocke. 1647 H. Morr 
Song of Soul 1, 14. xxv. So School-hoyes do aspire With cop- 
pell'd hat to quelme the Bee. 1728 Woopwarp Fossiéds (J.’, 
Some being flatter ou the top, others more coppled. 

+ Copple-stone. ds. [cf. Coppuine ff/. a. 3; 
also COBBLE-STONE, COGGLE-STONF. | 

a1728 Woopwakrn (cited by Jounson), Copple-stones are 
lumps and fragments of stone or marhle, broke from the 
adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and tumbled to and 
again by the action of the water. 

Copple-tanked : see under CorInTANK. 

+ Co-ppling, copling, ///. z. Os. [Related 
to Copr.e sd. 2, and CoprpLEp; but in senscs 2 and 
3. app. influcneed by cocking, loppling.] 

1. Swelling upwards to a summit. 


1670 H. Stusny The Plus Ultra 144 [t rose with an un- 
equal intumescence, copling, like a loafin the midst. 1688 in 


copled, 


976 


Somers 7racts Ser. 1. 11. 305 A few Foreigners of no Quality 
were only to keep the Secret of what her Majesty was to 
make the copling Belly. 1694 Narworouan, etc. Voy. 1. 23 
A small rocky Island, copling up like a Haycock. /é7d. 42 
Large Hills, and some round copling tops. /drd. 80 Two 
peaked copling Rocks. 1745 P. THomas ¥rnui. Anson's 

‘oy. 18 The Country about it is pretty much on the Level, 
except a few copling Hillocks to the Northward. 

2. Of the sea: Surging up into short irregular 
waves, tumbling ; = COCKLING Afj/. a. 2. 

1667 H. Stuppe in PArl. Trans. 11. 497 The waves .. are 
short, and make a Copling Sea in the Bay of Biscay. 

3. Of stones, etc.: Unsteady, toppling; =Cock- 


LING PP/. a. 3. i 

a1825 Forsy, Copsling, adv., unsteady, in danger of fall- 
ing. ‘It stands coppling, as if it stood upon its head’. 

Coppola, obs. f. Curo.a. 

Copporas, coppras, etc. obs. ff. CopPEnras. 

Copps, obs. form of Copsk. 

Co'ppy 54.1, coppy-stool. 20/2. dial. Also 
copy, 5 copstole. [Of unccrtain derivation.] A 
low stool. 

14.. Burlesque Poem in Rel. Ant. 1. 86 Colrakus and 
copstolus, one gret whyle-barrous. 1807 J. Stace /ocws 
(Curmbrid, dial.) 10 The breyde now on a coppy stuol Sits 
down. 181r Wituan IWest Riding Gloss., Coppy, a low 
stool for a child. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Coppy, Copy, a 
small stool, generally a three-legged one. 1875 Lancashire 
Gloss., Coppy-stool. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Christ. A7rk- 
fand I. iii. 57 His supreme pleasure was to sit on his ‘copy’ 
(a kind of stool). 

Coppy, 2. and sd.2 déa/. and collog. [f. Cor 
sb.2+-¥,} A. adj, Having a cop, crested. B. 
sb, A crested or tufted fowl. 

1880 Ii’, Cornwall Gloss., Coppies, tufted fowls, 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mar. 1248/2 Lancashire coppies and plainheads 
.-Special prize for best buff coppy. 1891 /d7d. 20 Feb., 
3 large buff coppy hens, 20/- each. 

Coppy, coppyse, obs. ff. Coppice. 

|| Copra (kgpra). Also 6 chopra, 8 copera, 
9 coprah, copperah. fa. Pg. (and Sp.) copra (in 
Garcia 1563, Acosta 1578), app. ad. Malayalam 
koppara, in Hindi khopré coco-nut. Now natural- 
ized in some isles of Polynesia.] 

The dried kernel of the coco-nut, prepared and 


exported for the expression of coco-nut oil. 

1584 Barret in Hakluyt Hoy, I1. 413(Y.) Chopra, from 
Cochin and Malabar. 1598 tr. Linschoten's Voy. 101 (Y.) 
The other Oyle is prest out of the dried Cocus, which is 
called Copra. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £. (nd. 1. xxv. 
306 Cocoa-nut .. produceth .. Copera, or the kernels of the 
Nut dried, and out of those kernels there is a very clear 
Oylexprest. 1880 .{/Aenxvum 18 Dec, 809'1 It is fortunate 
for Fiji that her future is not dependent on copra alone. 
1889 H. H. Romitty Verandah in N. Guinea 275 Copra is 
the kernel of the ripe cocoa-nut, cut into small pieces and 
dried in the sun. 

Copremia, -agogue: see COPRo-. 

Copras, -es, obs. ff. CoppERAs. 

Copre, obs. form of CoprER. 

Co-pre'sbyter. [Co- pref 3b.] A fellow- 
presbyter. Ct. COMPRESBYTER. 

c 1828 E. Irvine Hist. Ch. Scot. Wks. 1864 1. 561 Columba 
.. With twelve co-presbyters..settled in Iona. 

Co-pre'sence. [Co-3a.] Presence together ; 
the state or fact of being co-present. 

1817 CoteripcE Biog. Lit. 125 The conception of nature 
does not apparently involve the co-presence of the intelli- 
gence. 1890 J, Martineau Seat Anthority Relig. 1. iv. 
109 The peaceful copresence and orderly cooperation of 
millions of human beings. 

Co-pre’sent, z. [Co- 2.] Present together. 

1817 Coteripce Biog, Lit. 1. vi. 116 That living chain of 
causes, to all whose links. . the free-will..is co-extensive and 
co-present. 1890 J. Martineau Seat Anthority Relig. \. 
iii. 98 Several instinctive affections are co-present on terms 
of equality. ; 

Copresse, -price, -pris, obs. ff. COPPERAS. 

Co-principate : see Co- pref. 3a. 

Copro-, before a vowcl copr-, combining form 
of Greek «émpos dung, as in Copree-mia [Gr. aipa 


blood], blood-poisoning from the feeces in case of | 


costiveness; hence Copre*mic a. Co'pragogue 
[Gr. dywy-és carrying away], a purging medicine. 
Copre'mesis [Gr. éxeots vomiting], stercoraceous 
vomiting. Copraphilous a, [Gr. ¢id-os loving], 
fond of dung; feeding or growing upon dung. 
+ Copro‘phory [med.L. coprophoria, Gr. -popia 
carrying]. purgation (Bailey), Coprostasis, in 
Bailey +coprostacy [Gr. o7ams a stopping], cos- 
tiveness. (Sec other words below.) 

Co-produce, -projector : sce Co- pref. I, 3.¢. 

Coprolite (kypréleit). [mod. f. Gr. «émpo-s 
dung + Ai@os stone: sec also -ItE.] A stony roundish 
fossil, consisting (or supposed to consist) of the 
petrified excrement of an animal. 

1829 Buckianp in 7rans. Geol. Soc. (1835) III. 223 On the 
Discovery of Coprolites, or Fossil Fa:ces, in the Lias at 
Lyme Regis, and in other formations. 1870 Yeats Nat. Hist, 
Comm. 31 As a source of manure, coprolites have become 
important. : 

Coprolith (kpprolip).  [f. Gr. xémpo-s dung + 
Ai@o-s stone: sec prec.] <A ball formed of hard- 
cned faces in the bowels (Syd. Soc, Lex.) ; also= 


prec. 


COPS. 


Hence Copro-, koprolithic a. 

1858 Baitey 7he Age 142 High would rise The kopro- 
lithic mountain of his lies. 

Coprolitic (kpprolitik), 2. [f. Corrozire + 
-1¢,] Pertaining to or of the nature of coprolites ; 
composed of or containing coprolites, 

18z9 Bucktanp in 7 vans. Geol. Soc. (1835) 11. 228 The ex- 
tent and quantity of this coprolitic breccia. . is very remark- 
able. 1849 Murcuison S¢/xréa x. 241 The small coprolitic 
bodies. 1872 W.S. Symoxps Rec. Rocks vi. 187 Zones of 
bony and coprolitic matter. 

Coprology (kppre'lodzi). [f. Copro- +-Locy ; 
cf. Gr. xompoddyos dung-gatherer, dirty fellow.] A 
gathering of ordure; filth in literature or art. 

1856 7¥2es 29 Jan, Pictures of his particular contribu- 
tions to coprology. 1858 Sa’. Rev. 28 Ang. 204/1 The Greek 
Anthology—or Coprology as it ought to be called. 1889 
Swinpurne Stzity B. Fonson ii. 95 All English readers, I 
trust, will agree with me that Coprology should be left to 
Frenchmen, 

Co-promisor, -promoter : see Co- pref. 3c. 

Co-pro‘perty. [Co- 3a.] Conjoint property. 

1875 Sir G. MELtisu in Law Kep. 1 Com. Pleas Div. 57 
Both parties have more or less a co-property in the house. 

Coprophagan (kpprpfagin). ff. mod.L. 
Coprophag-t the dung-beetles.] A dung-beetle. 

1842 Branve Dict. Science & Art, Coprophagans, Copro- 
phaga, A section of Lamellicorn beetles which live in and 
upon the dung of animals. . 

Coprophagist (kppre'fadzist). 
-Ist.] A dung-eater. 

1887 Pop. Sc. Alo. XXX. 605 ‘There are real coprophagists 
or dung-eaters among birds. Some vultures, etc. 

Coprophagous (kpprpfages), a. [f. mod.L. 
coprophag-us, a, Gr. Kompopay-os dung-eating (f. 
xonpo-s dung + ~payos eating): see -ous.] Feeding 
upon dung ; said esp. of the dung-beetles. 

1826 Kirpy & Sp. Entomol, xlix. (1828) 1V. 493 Copropha- 
gous insects. 1849 SA. Nat. Hist., Alammalia Il. 119 
Extremely few coprophagous beetles have hitherto .. been 
found in Australia. 1866 /ted/. Observer No. 56. 134. 

So Copro‘phagy, the eating of excrement. 

189r J. G. Bourke Scatol, Rites v. 29 Observations upon 
the existence of coprophagy among insane persons, 

Copro:philous, a.: see CoPpko-. 

Co-propri‘etor. [Co- 3 b.] A joint proprietor 
orowner. Hence Co-propri‘etorship. 

1796 Bentuam H’ks, X1. 115 Co-proprietors might, any: or 
all of them, have been repugnants. 1832 Act 2-3 Will. 1, 
c.65 § 8 All co-proprietors or joint owners shall be entitled 
each to vote in respect of their joint property. 1875 PostE 
Gatus 1. Conim, (ed. 2) 207 Communio or co- proprietorship. 

Cop-rose, copper-rose. [Cf. F. mod. coprose 
in same sense. Connexion with F. cozperose cop- 
peras, or coppcr-nose, has been suggested ; Hatz- 
feld compares Ger. £/apperrose.] A local name of 
the red Corn Poppy (apaver Rheas). 

1776 WitnerinG L77t. Plants (1796) 11. 487 Corn, or Red 
Poppy. Corn Rose. Cop-rose. Head-wark. 1787 Grosr 
Province. Gloss., Cop rose, Papaver rhazas, called also head 
work, 1847-78 HaLuwe tt, Copfer-rose, the red field poppy. 
1878-86 Britten & Hottanp Plant-1., Cop-rose, or Copper- 
vose. (Northumb., Yorksh., Suffolk.) One Yorkshire corre- 
spondent writes it Copperrass. 

Copros(e, -sse, obs. ff. COPPERAS. 

Coprostasis: see Copro-. 

Cops, copse (kpps). Also 5 copys. [OE. caps, 
cosp = OS. cosp (in comb. /2¢tho-cospun dat. pl.).] 

+1. A shackle for any part of the body; a fetter 
(OE. fél-cops), manacle (Aazd-cops’, or collar 
(sweor-cops), to secure a prisoner. Os. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 765 1n quo pedes vinctornm tenentur 
cosp [so Erf., Corpus]. c82z5 Vesp. Ps. cxlix [cl]. 8 To 
zebindanne cyningas heara in fot-cospum. ¢888 K. A‘-FRED 
Boeth, xxxviii. 1 And siddéan slean on ba raccentan and on 
cospas. c1000 Sxpp. Ee lfric’s Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 182/20 
Anguina cops. a oo Moc. in Wr.-W. 336/37 Contpes uel 
cippus fotcops. Bogia iwc odde swurcops. fan7ce hand- 
cops. «2r200 /44d. 552/15 Fotcops, sweorcops, hondcops. 

2. A hasp for fastening a door or gate. 

The hasp is closed over a staple which is then padlocked. 

14.. Medulla Gram. (Cant. MS.) (in Promp. Parv. s.v. 
Hespe, Fesellum, a \ytel lok of tre, a haspe, a cospe, a 
sclott [cf. Promp. Parv. Hespe of a doore, Aessudni7|. 1536 
AIS. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., Payd for ij copseys 
for a gatte iijd. [Still used, and well known to country 
ironmongers in the south of England.] 


+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

1497 Churchw. Acc. Yatton (Somerset Record Soc.) 121 
Payd to Antony for dressyng of the yron and a copys that 
beryth the ly3ht.. iiij’. 

8. A u-shaped iron, which, by means of a pin 
passing through the ends, can be fixed on the end 
of a pole or beam so as to provide an attachment 
for tackle, etc.; a CLEvIs. Applied to various 
similar contrivances for analogous purposes: sec 


the quots. 

1797 Trans, Soc. Enconragem. Arts XV. 233 The copse, 
by which the cattle draw. 1863 Barnes Dorset Goss, 
Cops, a connecting crook of a harrow. /ézd. s.v. Hey, The 
qey is fastened at its middle to the plough or harrow by a 
cops (an iron bow with a free joint). 1888 Erworiuy HH 
Somerset Wd.-bh., Copse, in harness or plough-tackle, a U- 
shaped iron, having a pin through its ends, by which the 
foot-chain of a sull is attached to the bodkin; = Cézs, In 
breeching harness a cofse on either side connects the breech- 
strap with the short breeching-chains.. The dow of a watch 
is called a copse. 


{f. as next + 


COPSE. 


4. A piece of wood (or iron) fixed on an oar, 
having a hole in it to tum on a thole-pin. Such 
oars arc called on the south coast of England 


copse-0ars. 

1891 Correspt. at Weymouth, Where copse oars are used a 
single thole-pin is required. 

4] See also Cosp. 

+ Cops. = Cock’s as a deformation of God’s. 

a@ 1693 Urounart Radelais mu. iv. 49 Cops body, I sink, I 
drown, /6id, 11. xviii, 146 Copsody, that I do believe. 

Copsal(e, var. of CopsoLE. 

Copse (kpps), sd. Forms: 6-8 cops, 7-8 
copps, 7 coppce, cop’se, copce, 6- copse. 
[:6the. cops, copps, syncopated form of copys, 
coppis Covptck. Like copys, also, sometimes dia- 
lectally treated as a plural. 

The phonetic reduction of ME. cofys to mod. copse was 
quite regular: cf. plurals such as crops, ME. croppes, 
croppis, croppys, and such words as e/se, once, in ME. 
elles, -is,-ys, ones, -is, -ys. The retention of copys, Coprice, 
beside cops, Corse, is owing to special circumstances.] 

1. = Coppice; a thieket of small trees or under- 
wood periodically cut for economic purposes. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxix. 57 Agrimonte groweth .. in 
hedges and Copses. 1587 Turserv. 7rag. 7. (1837) 130 
There laye he close in wayte within the cops. a 1626 Bacon 
Mar. & Uses Com. Law iv. (1630) 23 Ten loads of wood 
ont of my copps. 1637 Minton Lycidas 42 The willows and 
the hazel copses green. 1770 Gotpsom. Des, Vill. 137 Near 
yonder copse where once the garden smild. 1866 G. Mac- 
ponaLp Ann. QO. Neighd. xiii. (1878) 248 My path lying 
through the fields and copses. ; 

B. as plural, whenee rarely an erron. sing. cop. 

1725 Lond, Gaz. No. 6420/2 Young Oaken Timber Trees, 
growing in Hedge- Rows, Copps, and other Parts of the .. 
Estate. 1725 Braptey Fam. Dict. 11.s.v. Woodcock, They 
remain all the Day..under the Leaves and amongst Cops. 
1927 /bid. 1. s.v. Bird, The Birds .. rest upon some tall 

Tees, if there areany, or onthe Top of Cops. 1877 Mackay 
Let. in Life iii. (1890) 56 Imagine a forest of lofty slender 
trees with a cop between of thorny creepers. 

b. collectively. =Corsewoon 2; Joosely, the un- 
derwood of a wood or forest. 

1735 SomervILLE Chase uu. 183 Where those tow’ring 
Oaks Above the humble copse aspiring rise. 1814 Scott 
Wav. ix, A deep and wooded dell, from the copse of 
which arose a massive, but ruinous tower. 1827 STEUART 
Planter’s G. (1828) 11 The transplanting of Copse or Under- 
wood. 1856 STanLtey Sinai §& Pal. ix. 344 Deep jungles of 


copse. 

3. transf. and fig. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Pilgrimage ii, So to cares cops 
I came, and there got through, With much ado. 1645 G. 
Damier Poems Wks, 1878 11.65 If 1 Have bristlie haire, Or 
~ my head bald, or beard in Cop’ses grow. 

3. Conb., as copse-shooting, -ware; copse-clad, 
-covered adjs. Also Copsewoon. 

1818 Keats Endymion 1.120 Through “copse-clad vallies. 
187z JENKINSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 17 Low copse-clad 
hills. 18r2 Adin. Rev.. XX. 293 Rough *copse-covered 
cliffs. 1883 Marfer's Mog. Jan. 324/2 In *copse-shooting 
it is advisable to know both who and where are your com- 
panions. 1886 T. Harpy !Voodlanders ii, Mr. George Mel- 
bury, the timber, bark and *copse-ware merchant. 

Copse, cops (kpps), v.1 [app. f. Cops sb. ; 
but possibly f. Corse sé.] ¢ravs. To fasten or 
shut #/, to eonline, enelosc. Also fig. 

1617 Hates Gold, Rem. (1688) 15 Not to suffer your labours 
to be copst and mued up within the poverty of some pre- 
tended method. 1647 Farinpon Serm. (1672) I. 146 Why 
should we paraphrase Mercy... and draw our limitations as 
it were to copse her up and confine her? 1657 — Sev. 439 
(T.) Nature itself hath copsed and bound us in from flying out. 

Copse (kpps), v.2 [f. CopsE sé.] 

1. trans. To treat as copse-wood; to make a 
copse of; ‘to preserve underwood’ (J.). 

1575 Turperv. Venerie 82 If he chance to finde any little 
hewtes or springes privily copsed within the thicke where 
the Harte may feede by night. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va (1679) 
12 By Copsing the starvelings in the places where they are 
newly sown. 1724 Swirt Drafier’s Lett. vii, The neglect of 
copsing woods cut down hath likewise been of very evil con- 
sequences, 1827 Stevart Planter's G, (1828) 521 A certain 
proportion of the Forest Trees had been cut over, or copsed, 
In order to improve the closeness of the skreen at bottom. 
1855 SincLeTON Virgil 1, 128 Nor can they when they have 
been copsed Grow up again. 

2. To clothe with a copse. Hence Copsed ///. a. 

1755 I. Amory Afemt, (1769) I. 200 Low birch and hazle- 
trees, which copse the sides of Carlvay loch. 1782 W. Steven- 
son //ymn to Deity 14 Thick-cops‘d hills. 1853 G. Joun- 
ston Nat. //ist. Bord. 1. 154 Here the brae glows with .. 
budding broom, — there copsed with grey willows and 
alders. 

Copsemate: see COPrpEMATE. 


Co‘psewood, co‘ppice-wood. 

1. A CopsE, arch. or Obs. 

a, 1543 Act 35 Hen, 1/11, ¢. 17 § 1 In and upon all.. 
Woods commonlie called Coppieswoods and Underwoods. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's {/ush, u. (1586) 105 Coppisse 
Woodes, that are continually to be feld. x60x HoLLanp 
Pliny 1. 380 There be also of Date trees coppey woods, 
which they vse to fell and cut at certaine times. 1626 
Bacon Sylva v. § 425 To make hasty Growing Coppice- 
Woods. 1790 AMBLER Reforts 131 All coppice woods are 
liahle to tithes. 31811 Pinkerton /’efral. II. 543 The crater 
being filled with coppice woods and pools of water. 

8. 160z Carew Cornwall (J.), The East quarters of the 
shire are not destitute of copse woods. 1732 Mrs. Detaxy 
Corr. 1. 376 A little copsewood which is cut into vistas and 
serpentine walks. 1830 Scorr Demonol. v. 162 Sequestered 
valleys, and dim copsewoods. 
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2. The low trees and underwood of a copse. 

a. 1809 Bawowen Domesday Bk. 7 There is coppice wood 
there. 31872 Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 20 After 
threading through some coppice-wood. 

. 1664 Evetyn Sylva iit. § 16 (R.) Generally copps-wood 
should be cut close. 1884 Q. Vicroria JJore Leaves 288 
Trees and copsewood sprinkled about. 

3. attrtb., as copsewood oak, 

1806 Forsytn Beauties Scot. 1V. 489 There is.,. one con- 
siderable tract of copsewood-oak, 

Henee Co-psewooded ///. a. 

aa J. Grant Caft. of Guard liv, In many a copsewooded 
glen. 

Copshen: see CorPion, 

Copsing (kg'psin), 56. [f. Corse 5b.] = Cor- 
PICING, eopsewood. 

1783 Projects in Ann, Reg. 93/2 Ash for poles or copsing. 

Copsole, copsil. Oés. or dia/, Forms: 6 
copsoll, 7 copsole, 7-8 cope-sale, 8 cope-sal, 9 
copsil. [app. f. Cops sé. : the rest is uncertain.] 

1. = Cors'sd, 3. 

1562 Lanc. Wrils 11. 34, ij copsolls xvid. 1625 /777, in 
Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk, 97 Vwo pair of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 1683 R. Hotme Armoury ui, vill. 335 
He beareth Gules, a Cop-sole and Pin, with the chain 

endant, Argent, by the name of Cofsole. This is very often 
es old Heralds termed a Dog-Couple, but.. 1 should rather 
take it for a Shakle and Bolt, with the Chain hanging at 
it. 1704 [see Core sé.4]. 1727 Brapiey Fam. Dict. I. 
s.v. Cart, The Cope-Sale, and Pin. 1847-78 Hattiwe tt, 
Copsal, a piece of iron which terminates the front of a 
plough. 188: Miss Jackson Shropshire Word-bk., Copsil 
..c, A piece of iron describing an arc, welded to the end of 
the plough-beam, perforated and furnished with pins, for 
adjusting the width and regulating the draught. 

2. ‘A wedge for keeping the coulter of an old- 
fashioned wooden plough in its placc at a proper 
angle to the beam.’ : 

1881 Shropshire Word-bk. 96 Copsils of this kind fell out of 
use when iron ploughs became general, about 1835-40. 

+Copspin. Obs. [cf. Du. spznnekop spider : 
see Cop 56.3] A spider. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dviij, The copspin that made 
his nette to take the flyes. 

Cop-spinner: see Corp sé,2 8, 

Copstole: see Corry sé! 

Copsy (kg'psi), 2. [f. Corse sé, +-y.] Abound- 
ing in eopses ; planted with copses. 

1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 718 Linger among the reeds and 
copsy banks. 1825 R. Warp 7remazze III. iti. 19 Nightin- 
gales. .that lived on the banks of the copsy stream. 

Copt (kppt). In 7-8 Coptie, Copht(e, -tie. 
[Cf. F. copte, mod. L. Coptus, Cophtusad.Arab. bas 
gujt, gift collective, ‘the Copts’, with relative adj. 

a5 gufti, gift? Coptic, also bus gubt, gibt 
“with relative adj. geéti, gibti, most prob. ad. 
Coptie ryntioc gyftios, Kymtaloc kyflatos, repr. 
Gr. ’’Acyunrios Egyptian. The Arabic z is in some 
places pronounced ov, and Arabic having no # is 
obliged to substitute 7 or 6: to the former is 
owing the early Cophtzs. 

Some have referred the name to Coféos, an ancient city of 
Upper Egypt, and it is possible that this notion has tended 
to make Coff the settled form.] 

A native Egyptian Christian belonging to the 
Jacobite seet of Monophysites. 

1615 G. Sanpvs Trav. 109 Of Christians, the natiue Cop- 
ties are the most in number. 1635 Pacitt C&rtstianogr. 
1. ii, (1636) 72 They are termed Cophtes: these are the true 
Egyptians. 1723 R. Murar Propagat. Chr. 11. viii. 368 
Turks and Arabtans, Christian Greeks and Cophtes. 1727 
A. Hamitton Wew Ace. £. Ind. 1. ili. 25 Copties, who are 
circumcised Christians. 1849 Lane A/ad. Egypt. II. 311 
The Copts, at present, compose less than one fourteenth 
part of the population of Egypt. 

b. atirtd. or adj. 

a5 Fagtts Christianogr. 1.(1646)99 The Copt Language. 
1849 Lane Mod. Egypt. I. 314 The Copt women veil their 
faces .. when any men, excepting their near relations, are 
present. 

Copt, var. of CorPen ffi. a. 

Copt, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Corr vz. 

Coptank, -tanct: see CoPINTANK. 

Coptic (kp'ptik), a. (sé.) [mod. f. Cort + -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Copts. 

1678 Butter /7d. mi. ii. 1585 And from their Coptick 
Priest, Kirkerus, Found out this Mystick way to jear us. 
1792 Gentl. Mag, LXII. 1. 98x An exact copy of an antient 
Coptic alphabet. 1849 Lane A/od. Eeyft. 11. 325 Confession 
is required of all members of the Coptic church. 

2. sb. The language of the Copts. 

1711 ADDISON Sfect. No. 69 ® 2, 1am not versed in the Mod- 
ern Coptick. 1849 Lane WVod. Egypt. 11. 312 The Coptic 
has become a dead language, understood by very few persons. 

Coptine (kpptain). [See “INE.] A eolourless 
alkaloid found in Coftt's trzfolia, a ranunculaecous 
plant of N. Ameriea. 

1879 in Watts Dict. Cherm. 3rd Suppl. 

+ Co'ptite, sd. and a. Obs. =Cort, Coptic. 

1678 Cupworth /ntel/, Syst. 338 The Coptites also to this 
very day call it Chem, 1680 H. Donwett Two Letters 
(1691) 209 The Coptite or ancient Aegyptiack [tongue]. 

Copula (kgpizla). [a. L. cépula, f. co(ne)- 
together + ap-e7e to fasten, fit, with dim. suffix.] 

L. Logze and Gram, That part of a proposition 
whieh econneets the subject and predicate; the 


COPULATION. 


prescnt tense of the verb fo de (with or without a 
negative) cmployed as a merc sign of predieation. 

1650 Vind. Hammond's Addr, § 62. 25 It belongs to the 
Copula, or word (/s). 1668 Witkins Real Char. un. i. § 6. 46 
Not properly one simple part of speech, but rather a mix- 
ture of two, namely the Predicate and Copula. 1725 Watts 
Logic u. i, A proposition is usually denoniinated aflirmative 
or negative from its copula. 1846 Mitt Logic 1. i. § 2 The 
Copula is the sign denoting that there is an affirmation or 
denial. 1887 FowLer Deduct. Loyic u. ii. 25. 

2. gen. A eonnexion ; a link. 

1656 Harpy rs¢ £f. John (1865) 1385/1 This [faith] hrings, 
as it were, the Copula, that which knits Christ and the 
Christian together. 1856 I’mrrson /!vg. Traits, Lit. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 109 No copula had been detected between any 
cause and effect either in physics or in thought. 

3. Anal, A part (e.g. a bone, cartilage, or liga- 
ment) eonneeting other parts. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Kem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Copula, a joyn- 
ing or fastning together, fettering. 1851-60 Mayne £.rfos. 
Lex., Copula, old term for a ligament. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Copula magna ccrebri, a synonym of the Corpus 
callosum, 1878 Bett Gegenbauer's Comp. Anat. 469 Asa 
rule its {the hyoid arch’s) copula is increased in size and 
affords a support for the tongue. 

4. A Covrvex in the organ. 

1852 SuipEL Organ 67 The copula is that contrivance by 
which two or more key-boards are so connected, that if the 
one is played upon, the other acts at the same time. 

5. J/us. A short eonnceting passage; = Co- 
DETTA, CONDUIT 7; a ‘link’. 

1880 OusELey in Grove Dict. M/us. 1.568/1 A few notes to 
connect the subject and answer..Such connecting notes are 
named lhe Codetta, conduit, or copula. 

6. Sexual union. [A term ol Roman Law.] 

1864 Lp. Cuancertor (in Times 8 June), Supposing this 
promise to be given in England in writing; ‘When we go 
back to Edinburgh I will marry you ;’ and, on the faith of 
this, copula follows in Scotland. 

+ Copulant, a. Obs. rare—". [ad.L. copulant-, 
pr. pple. of cofulare to link together, conjoin, 
CoupLe.] Conneeting or coupling. 

3658 R. Winter tr. Digéy's Powd. Symp. (1660) 47, B is 
copulant, lying between A and C. 

Copular (kgpivlit), a. [f. L. type copudiris, 
{, copula: see -aAn.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a eopula. 

1860 Manse Proleg. Logica Notes 358 :An apodeictical .. 
all requires a different statement of the copular re- 
ation. 

+ Co'pulate, @. (sb.) Obs. [ad. L. coputit-us 
linked, coupled, pa. pple. of copulare : see next.) 

1. Conneeted, coupled ; conjoined, united. (In 


first quot. const. as pa. pple.) 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 108 These ij. wordes, Iebus 
and Salem, copulate to gedre, this worde, Ierusalem, re- 
sultethe. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Custom (Arb.) 372 If the 
force of Custome Simple and Separate be greate; the force 
of Custome Copulate and Conioyn’d..is farre greater. 1645 
Mitton Tetrach, (1851) 243 Is our commission..to take the 
parts of a copulat axiom, both absolutely affirmative, and to 
say the first 1s absolutely true, the other not ? 

2. Serving to eonneet, copulative. b.assb. A 
copulative word. 

163x GouGE God's Arrows 1. 1 This copulate particle Axd. 
1672 Penn Spirit Truth Vind, 133 Gerunds, Adjectives, 
Conjunctives, Copulates, Subjunctives, Prepositions. 

Copulate (kgpieleit), v. [f. L. capedat-, ppl. 
stem of copuldre to fasten together, link, eouple, 
f. copula: see above.] 

+ 1. ¢razs. To couple, conjoin, link together. Ods. 

3669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1. w. lil. 45 Things of themselves 
most opposite, were copulated and linked together. 1677 
/bid, w. Proem 7 The parts of an hypothetic proposition 


are copulated by the conditional aaa “f’. x8az T 
Tavior Apuleius 328 Copulated, like syllables, by a mutual 
connexion. 


+ 2. intr. To become conjoined or united. Ods. 

¢1645 Howrtt Lect?, (1650) I. 60 The two nations must 
needs copulate and mix. 

3. zuér, To unite in sexual congress. 


ehiefly a term of Zoology.) 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1v. (1682) 149 The devout Mahometans 
..accompting themselves damned to copulate (as they think) 
with the off-spring of doggs. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ef. 26x All that urine backward do copulate ruyndar, cluna- 
tim, or aversly. 1703 Quick Dec. Wife's Sister 20 It had 
been .. an hainous Sin .. in the Brother to have copulated 
with this Widow. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. //ist. (1776) III. 134 
When the copulating season is over. 1828 STARK £éem1. 
Nat. /fist. 11. 12 These animals..do not copulate, but the 
males shed a fecundating fluid upon the ova deposited by 
the females. 


Copulation (kppizle'fan). [a. F. copulation 
(1gthe. in Littré), ad. L. copudition-em, n. of action 
f, copulire ; see prec.] 

+1. The action of coupling or linking two things 
together, or eondition of being coupled; eon- 


nexion, union. Oés. 

1400 Test. Love 1. (1560) 278/2 Every othe by knitting of 
copulacion must have these lawes. 1548 Upatt, etc. Zrasvy. 
Par. John Pref. 3a, The wonderfull copulacion of the sayed 
nature vnto ours by his incarnacion. 1578 Banister //ist. 
Man 1.5 That kynde of copulation called Synchondrosis, is 
to be noted by the bones of the brest. a 1623 W. Pesece 
Justification (1629) 221 The copulation of a liuing faith 
and ohedience together. 1752 Jonxson Rambler No. 194 
Pro Wit.. is the unexpected copulation of ideas. 1752 HI. 
Watpote Corr. (1837) 1. 179 A pyramid which by a most 
unnatural copulation is at once a grotto and a green- 
house. 


(Now 
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COPULATIVE. 


b. Grammatical or logical connexion. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary uu. (1625) 86 When one or moe 
members doe follow in equall sentences, as thus ..: or thus 
with copulation: neither hast thou..,nor.., nor... 1854 
Hickox Went. Sc. 146 The varieties of judgements, which 
depend upon the forms of copulation. 

+e. quasi-concr. A combination, Obs. rare. 

1774 H. WaLpoe Let. Sir W. Hawilton 19 June, A new 
instrument. .a copulation of a harpsicord and a violin. 

2. spec. The union of the sexes in the act of 
generation. (Now chiefly a term of Zoology.) 

1483 Caxton Cato Avb, Made one flesshe by carnal copu- 
lacyon or bodily felawshyp. c1530 More Life Hen. VIII, 
63 Because of the carnall copulacion had betweene prince 
Arthur and the queene. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach’s Husb, 
iy. (1586) 185 Some thinking that they [bees] are ingendred 
by copulation, the drone being the male, and the Bee the 
female. 1600 Saks. 4. 7. Z. im. ii, 84 The copulation of 
Cattle. 1645 Pacitt Herestogr. (1667) 31 Marriage, which 
is a lawful copulation of a man and a woman. 1830 R. 
Knox Béclard’s Anat. 28 ‘Yhey produce living young, 
without copulation. 1880 GuntHEerR Fishes 157 In vivi- 
parons fishes actual copulation takes place. 

Copulative (kp pivlativ, -citiv), a. and sb. [a. 
F, copulatif, -ive (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. capzda- 
tiv-us of or pertaining to coupling, connective, f. 
ppl. stem of cép:lire s see above and -1VE.] 

A. ad). 

1. Serving to couple or connect ; sec. in Gram. 
applied to conjunctions which connect (construc- 
tionally) words or clauses which are also con- 
nected in sense; opposed to adversative or dis- 
Jjunctive. [So already in Martianus Capella and 


other L. grammarians.] 

1388 Wyc.ir Pro/. 57 A participle of a present tens.. mai 
be resoluid into a verbe of the same tens, and a coniunc- 
cioun copulatif. 520 WxHitinton Vile. (1527) 6b, Two 
nominatyue cases. .with a coniuncycn copulatyue comynge 
bytwene. a 1653 GouGE Comm. Heb, i. 5 These copulative 
particles, avd, again. 1824 1. Murray Eng. Graiu. (ed. 5) 
I. 18g Conjunctions are principally divided into 1wo sorts, 
tbe copulative and disjunctive. 

b. Involving such connexion of words or clauses. 

1586 Cocan Haven Health ccxliii. (1612) 262 These kind of 
copulative sentences. 1628 T. Spencer Logichk 223 A Copu- 
latiue Axiome ..is that, the coniunction whereof, is Copu- 
latiue. 1725 Watts Logic u. ii. § 6 Copulative propositions, 
are those which have more subjects or predicates connected 
by affirmative or negative conjunctions; as, riches and 
honour are temptations to pride. 1884 tr. Lofze’s Logic 74 
The copulative judgment (‘.S is both J and g and 7’), 

ce. Logic and Gram. Connecting the subject and 
predicate, or subject and predicative complement ; 
forming the copula, 

1654 Vitvain Efit. Ess. vi. 42 With a Verb copulativ in 
midst ofal. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram, § 110 The Verbs 
which so couple a Subject and Complement are called Copu- 
lative Verbs. 

+2. Characterized by ‘copulation’ or connexion ; 
connective ; forming a connected whole. Oés. 


1648 SANDERSON Seviz. (1653) 20 True obedience is copula- ° 


tive. 1660 Swixnock Door Salzv, Op.177 The commands of the 
law are all copulative, they hang together like a carcanet of 
Jewels. 1676 W. Row Coztiz. Blair’s Autobiog, xii. (1848) 
425 The command in their Proclamation was copulative, 
to go to their meetings, and to attend and concur, and the 
going was only commanded in order to their attending and 
concurrence. 


3. Zool. and Anat. Relating to or serving for 


the reproductive union of the sexes; copulatory. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Aveiut. Kiugd. (ed. 4) 147 At the ex- 
tremity of the vagina is situated the copulative sac. 1859 
Topp Cyel. Anat, V. 545/2 The reproductive organs.. are 
commonly subdivided into the forwzative and copilative. 

bas 

1. Gram. A copulative conjunction or particle. 

1530 Patscr. 148 Of conjunctions some be copulatives. 
1609 W. Sciater Three, Preservative (1610) Biva, Copu- 
latiues somtimes haue force of conditionals. 1695 Br. Pat- 
RICK Conn, Gen. 156 A great number of learned men ex- 
pound the particle Vau, as a Causal, not as a Copulative in 
this place. 1951 Harris /fermes (1841) 187 The principal 
copulative in English is avd. 1845 Stoppart in Excyel, 
AMetrop. (1847) 1. 169/1 he Latin ac and atgue..in their first 
sense are mere copulatives. 

b. A connecting word or particle. rave. 

1745 De Foe's Eug. Tradesntan ii. (1841) 1. 13, I can by 
no means approve of studied abbreviations, and leaving out 
the needful copulatives of speech in trading letters. 

+e. Logic. = Coruna, Obs. rare. 

1751 WesLey HVks. (1872) X1V. 162, 1. The subject .. z. 
The predicate..and 3. The copulative. 

+2. A copulative agent or instrument, a link. 
Obs. 

1615 W. Hutt A/irr, Afaiestie 120 Righteousnesse, which 
is the copulative of all true vertues. 

+38. Something involving or characterized by 
connexion or union ; a connected whole. Ods. 

1621 Botton Stat. [ve7. 165 The same Act being in such 
a copulative. 1656 Trarr Cows, Sohn vii. 23 Yhe law is 
one entire copulative. 

+4. Uscd humorously of persons about to be 
coupled in marriage. Oés. 

1600 Suaxs. A. ¥. L. v. iv. 58, I presse in heere sir, 
amongst the rest of the Country copulatiues. 

+5. ?‘Connexion, conjunction by marriage’ 

Todd). Ods, 

1679 Ricaut State of Greek Ch. 307 They understand 
Polygamie to bea Conjunction of divers Copulatives in nuni- 
ber, which is not understood till a person proceeds unto a 
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fourth Wife, which makes more than one Copulative in the ! v. 334, I see but as it were a Copy or Transcript of the first 


rule of Marriage. 

Co‘pulatively, adv. [f. prec.+-ty2.] Ina 
copulative manner. 

1626 W. Scrater Ef. 2 Thess. (1629) 189 Vnderstand them 
copulatiuely, so that they haue connexion with otber graces. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. ¥ 230 Seeing it is denyed disjunc- 
tively, it may also be denyed copulatively. 1726 AyLirrEe 
Parerg. 392 Six things are copulatively requir’d, to the end 
that the suppletory oath should be given. 1880 F. Hatt 
Doctor Indoctus 10 Equality is predicable of tbings con- 
templated, not alternatively, but copulatively. 

Copulatory (ky'pizlateri), 2. [f. L. type *ca- 
puldtori-us, f. copulator one who couples: see -ory.] 
Zool, Pertaining to or serving for copulation. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. Il. 417/2 The female organs have 
in many genera a.. copulatory pouch. 1888 RoLLEeston & 
Jackson A xin, Life 390 [In Reptilia] there are 1wo distinct 
types of copulatory organs. 

Copull, copur, obs. ff. CoupLrE, CoprEr. 

Co-purchaser : see Co- Zref. 3c. 


+Copu:‘rtenaunce. Ods. (?) 

1589 R. Harvey 2. Perc. 22 A lewes letter scrible scrable 
ouer the Copurtenaunce of a Mans countenaunce. 

Copweb, -webbe, obs. ff. Copwrs. 

Copy (kg'pi), 5. (a2.) Forms: 4-7 copye, 4- 
8 copie, (4 kopy, 5 coopy, 6 coopie), 6 coppye, 
6-7 coppie, 6-8 coppy, 4- copy. [a. F. copie 
(13the. in Littré) = Pr. copia, ad. L. co~za abund- 
ance, plenty, multitude. Branch II, found in med.L. 
and all the Romanic langs., and from which all 
the Eng. sense-development starts, appears to have 
arisen out of such L. phrases as dare vel habere 
copiam legend? to give, or have, the power of 
reading, facere copiam descrébendi to give the power 
of transcription, to allow a transcript to be made, 
whence med.L. copia ‘transcript ’.] 

I. +1. Plenty, abundance, a copious quantity. 

¢1375 Barsour T7roy-dk. 11.774 Of teres full gret copye. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 301 Spayne..habp grete copy 
and plente of castell, 1514 Zest. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 58 If 
there be copie of prestes. 1593 Lopce W#ill, Lougbeard 
Addr. to Rdr., No conceits. .but such as have coppy of new 
coined words. 1607 J. CARPENTER Sfir. Plough 209 All that 
copie or riches..is nought else but extreame povertie. 1632 
B, Jonson Magu. Lady u. i, Pie. Which would you choose 
now, mistress? //a. ’'Cannot tell: The copy does confound 
one. 1656 BLount Glossogr., Copie, plenty, abundance, 

+b. Fullness, plenitude. Ods. 

1483 Caxton sof (E. E.T.S.) 295 Requyrynge hym that 
she might haue the copye of his loue. @1500 Orol. Saf. in 
Anglia X. 371 In pe copye of grete delytes. 

+c. esp. of language: Copiousness, abundance, 
fullness, richness, Copy of words: = L. copia ver- 
borxum. Obs. 

1531 ELyot Gov. 1. x, Whereby he shall..attaine plentie 
of the tongues called Copie, 1586 A. Day Fug. Secretary 
1. (1625) 3 To excell in varietie of sentences, and copie of 
words. 1598 FLorio World of Words Ep. Ded. Ava, The 
copie and varietie of our sweete-mother-toong. 1612 Brins- 
Ley Lud, Lit, 22 The proprietie, puritie and copie of our Eng- 
lish tongue. /déd. 117 To get propriety and copie of words 
and phrases. @a1637 B. Jonson Fug. Grau. Pref., The 
Copie of it, and Matchablenesse with other tongues. 

+d. ?=Cornucopia. Obs. rare. 

1592 R.D. Hypueroto:machia 46b, Everie one of them in 
their right hand did holde a copie full of all kinde of fruites. 
{bid. 98b, In her right hand she held a copie full of rype 
graine. . ae 

II. A transcript or reproduction of an original. 

2. A writing transcribed from, and reproducing 
the contents of, another ; a transcript. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chrow. (1810) 293 The barons..Of bing 
pat pei wild ask bad him pe copie bere. 1389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 50 Pat we shuld send 3o0u a kopy of our statu3. 1494 
Fasyan Chron. vu. 352 Copyes were made of the sayd 
Statutes. 1555 Even Decades 171 The coppie of the bull. 
1563 Nowe ct in Left. Lit. ALenx (Cainden) 20 The coopie of 
the Catechism which I caused to be wryten out. 1653 
Watton Angler 106 The Copy of a Sermon. 1690 Locks 
Flaunt. Und. iw. xvi. (1695) 382 Though the attested Copy of 
a Record be good proof, yet the Copy of a Copy never so 
well attested... will not be admitted as a proof in Judicature. 
1976 Trial Nundocomar 45/1 The copy I wrote remained 
with.. Nundocomar ; the original remained with Pudmohun 
Doss. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Grk. Test. 5 No such perfect 
similarity between the copy and the original. 

3. A picture, or other work of art, reproducing 
the features of another. 

1580 Barer Adv, C 1267 An example written, or painted out, 
a copie or patterne. ae J. Ricutarpson Sez. Connoisseur 
150 If any One says That Picture is a Copy Ill break his 
Head. 1719 — Art Crit. 176 Coppies are usually made 
by, Inferiour Hands. 1749 Berxetry IVks. IV. 319 The 
third [picture] is a copy, and ill-coloured. 1801 FuseLi 
Lect, Art (1848) 348 Our language, or rather those who use 
it, generally confound, when speaking of the art, ‘copy’ 
with ‘imitation’, though essentially different in operation 
and meaning. 1857 Rusxin Pol. Econ. Art ii. 125 Never 
buy a copy of a picture..All copies are bad; because no 
painter who is worth a straw ever will copy. 1879 Luspock 
Sez. Lect. v. 156 Some of the bronze axes appear to be mere 
copies of the earlier stone ones. 

4. fig. a. Something made or formed, or re- 
garded as made or formed, in imitation of some- 
thing else ; a reproduction, image, or imitation. 

1596 Br, Barrow Three Serm. Ded. 83 The practise of 
these Bishops, and perhaps their copies. 1599 Suaxs. A/uch 
Adov.i.298 My brother hath a daughter, Almost the copie 
of my childe that’s dead. 1677 Hate ria. Orig. Alan WwW. 


created nature of Man in the first Individuals. 1739 Hume 
ITuim, Nat, 1. ii, (1874) I. 317 Of this impression ine. isa 
copy taken by the mind. 1780 Cowver Sable Talk 614 A 
rough copy of the Christian face Without the smile, the 
sweetness, or the grace. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks, Char. 
xx. 509 Pompey, the Clown, is a copy from the life. 1 
Sir A. Kexewicu in Law Ties Rep. LXIII. 764/1 When 
one finds one drama to a great extent a copy of another. 
+b. A specimen, instance, example. Ods. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. 7.1.91 A little Child..a 
faire copy of meekenesse and innocency. «1655 ViNES 
Lord's Supp. 209 Was this a copy of his particular zeal? 

ce. A page or specimen of penmanship written 
after a model: cf. 8 b. 

Afod, You must write a copy every morning to improve 
your penmanship, The writing of copies as school-imposi- 
tions. 

5. Eng. Law. The transcript of the manorial 
court-roll, containing entries of the admissions of 
tenants, according to the custom of the manor, to 
land held by such tenants in the tenure hence 
called CopyHoLp, 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 34, I wil and graunte to the seid 
Jenete Whitwelle my yeeris that I haue be copy in the 
medwe at Babwelle. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c.37 § 2 
Landes Tenementes.. Leeses and Fermes as well holden by 
copye asotherwyse. 1550 CrowLey /xforin. & Petit. (1872) 
166 At the vacation of his copie or indentur he must paye 
welmoste as muche as woulde purchayse so much grownde. 
1580 Lupton Sivgila 142 Whiche, if he perceyve to stand 
free, then he maye buy it, or take it by coppy or lease. 
1628 Coke Ox Litt. 60a, These tenants are called tenants 
by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other eui- 
dence concerning their tenements, but onely tbe Copies of 
Court Rolles. 1767 Brackstone Cove. I]. 95. 1885 Sir 
F. Nortu in Law Ties Rep. LI. 504/2 The several 
tenements may be comprised in one copy. 

b. A holding by copy, CopyHo tp. 

a@1626 Be, ANDREWES Servi, (1843) V. 27 (D.) What poor 
man’s right, what widow’s copy, or what orphan’s legacy 
would have been safe? 1655 FuLLeR CA. Hist. vi. i. § 6 
Waltham Abbey (for Benedictines. .) had its copie altered by 
King Henry the Second, and bestowed on Augustinians. 

Jig. 1605 Suaxs. AZacdh. ui ii. 38 Thou know’st, that 
Banquo and his Fleans liues. Lady. But in them Natures 
Coppie’s not eterne. 

III. Without reference to an original. 

6. One of the various (written or printed) speci- 
mens of the same writing or work; an individual 
example of a manuscript or print. (The ordinary 
word in this sense.) 

Originally, the idea of ‘ transcript’ or ‘reproduction’ was 
of course present; but in later use an original edition itself 
consists of so many ‘copies’. In fair copy, clean copy of a 
writing, tbe idea of ‘transcript’ is distinctly present; but 
it disappears when the original draft is called the rough 
or foul copy. “Che word is much used in bibliography, as in 
‘early copy, tall copy, uncut copy, large paper copy, Mr. 
Grenville’s copy, the British Museum copy,’ etc. 

(1477 Caxton Diéctes 147, 1 am not in certayn wheder it 
was in my lordis copye or not.) 1538 CoverpALe 4. 7. Ded., 
In many places one copy hath either more or less than 
another. 1576 Freminc Panopl, Efist. 114 So are the 
woordes set down in three auncient copies, 1625 Abr. 
Ussner in Lett, Lit. Afen (Camden) 132 Touching the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the copye which I have is about 
three hundred yeares old. 1689 Gazof/y/. Angi. Pref. A 
vj a, Being printed from a foul Copy. 1711 Hearne Collect. 
(O.H.S.) III. 242, 3 Copies ofthe fourth, and 4 of the Vt» Vol. 
of Leland. 19772 PritstLey /ust. Relig. (1782) I. 292 All our 
present copies..agree with one another. 1817 tr. Boznzbet’s 
Life Haydn & flozart 180 His rough copies [of MS. music] 
are full of different passages. 1850 Dickens Le?t. (1880) I. 
224 The acting copy is much altered from the old play. 1872 
J. A. H. Murray Cowfl. Scot. Pref. 16 Of the book in these 
circumstances given to the world only four copies are known 
to have come down to recent times. . Leyden, writing in 1801, 
says, ‘all four copies were imperfect.’ AZod. Of how many 
copies does tbe edition consist? 

+b. Formerly sometimes with the force of ‘text’, 
‘version’, or ‘edition’. 

(Cf. 1538 in prec.) 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) 
A iij b, ‘Vhe copies before this have beene. .erroniously many 
waies delivered. 1830 Br. Monk Life Bextley (1833) 11. 226 
They read him with..more satisfaction in Dr. Bentley’s text 
than in any other copy. 

7. A copy of verses: a set of verses, a short 
composition in verse: now chiefly applied to such 
a composition (csp. Greek or Latin verses) as a 
school or college exercise. 

1653 WALTON Angler 184, I will speak you a Coppie of 
Verses that were made by Doctor Donne. 1711 Appbison 
Sfect. No. 58 P13 To present his Mistress with a Copy of 
Verses made in the Shape of her Fan, 1782 Map. D’ArBLAY 
/ctt. 19 Mar., They have put me again into the newspapers, 
in a copy of verses made upon literary ladies. 1841 Macav- 
Lay Ess., Coutc Drauz (1854) I. 574/1 Wycherley .. was 
present at a battle, and celebrated it, on his return, in a 
copy of verses too bad for the bellman, 1882 Jens Bentley 
i. 4 The only relic of Bentley’s undergraduate life is a copy 
of English verses on the Gunpowder Plot, That stirring 
theme was long a stock subject for College exercises. 

IV. That which is copied. 
8. The original writing, work of art, etc. from 


which a copy is made. 

14.. Tudale’s Vis. Colophon, Be it trwe or be it fals Hyt 
is as the coopy was. 1481 Caxton Jfyrr, 11. xxiv. 193 In 
whiche translacion..I haue to my power folowed my copye. 
1586 W. Wesse Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 51 Conferring the 
translation with the Coppie. 1668 E.xcelleucy of Pen & 
Pencil Aijb, The Art of Drawing..by Instructions and 
Copies so easy and intelligible, that, etc. 1823 Lams Zdia 
Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 164 The devil.. working after my copy. 


COPY. 


b. sfec. A specimen of penmanship to be copied 
by a pupil. 

1583 Hottysann Campo di ior 339 Give us a copie now 
if it please you [uma mostra da scrivere). [bid. 363 Let me 
give you an other copie, which, God willing, you shall 
write tomorrow. 1598 Suaxs. 2 //en. VJ, w. nn. 95 We 
tooke hiin setting of boyes Copies. 1642 Futter //oly ¥ 
Prof. St. wi. xi. 178 ‘There is more required to teach one to 
write then to sce a coppy. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. u. 
yuu. 182 Why the Scholar writeth not like his Copy? 1825 
Hone Lvery.day Bk. 1. 483 The first copy 1 wrote after, 
with its moral lesson ‘Art improves Nature’, 1891 /d/ustr. 
Mag, 1X. 285 Edith looked at the copybook. The copies 
had been set by herself. 


te. fg. Pattern, example. Oés. 

1sg5 Suaks. Fohn ww. ii, 113 The Copie of your speede is 
learn’d by them, 1601 — <id/’s Wel/1. ti. 46 Such a man 
Might be-a copie to these yonger times. a 1661 FULLER 
IVorthies (1840) 111. 164 Doctor ‘Yaylor set archbishop Cran- 
mer..a copy of patience. 077 Yarranton Lug. /inprov, 
53 In preparing..of the Flax..'‘lhis is the way they do it in 
Germany, and thou mayest write by their Copy. 1775 
Apair Amer. Jud. 252 Every officer and private man.. 
imitated the intrepid copy of their martial leader. 

9. Printing. Manuscript (or printed) matter 
prepared for printing. (Now always without a 


and 7/.) 

Formerly used in a sense nearer to 8: a MS. or other ex- 
einplar which is printed from, or serves as ‘copy’, though 
not specially prepared for that purpose. 

1485 Caxton J/alory Pref.3 And | accordyng to my copye 
haue doon sette it in enprynte. 1563 I. Gave Certain Ih. 
Chirurg. To Rdr., Dr. Cunningham who was no small helpe 
tome in.. perusing the copies written [i. e. for the printer]. 
1sgo Nasue lasgarl’s A fol. 1, 3, When he carried his coppie 
to the Presse. 1596 — Suffron MWahleu 59 More Copie, More 
Copie; we leese a great deale of time for wantof Text. 1652 
Urqunart Jere! Wks. (18341181, | usually afforded the setter 
copy at the rate of above a whole printed sheet in the day. 
1676 Rav Corr. (1848) 123, I have been lately solicited to re- 
print my Catalogue. .and have sent the copy up to London as 
itis. 1791 Boswett Fohknson an. 1732, Johnson engaged to 
supply ie press with copy as it should be wanted. 1827 
Scotr 7zve Drovers Introd., He ts neither more nor less 
than an imp of the devil, come to torment me for copy. 
1877 H. A. Pace De Quincey 11. xvii. 40 ‘Yhe doom that 
visited bits of his own copy and proof-shects. 

tb. Property in ‘copy’; =Coryricnt. Ods. 

In its beginnings, only contextually differing from 9: the 
registration and licensing of the ‘copy’ or ‘copies’ proposed 
to be printed, conferred the ‘right’. 

1577 Stationers’ Reg. 11. lf. x40, j™° Julij Lycensed vnto 
H. Bynneman theise ij. copies. 1580 /éie. (Arb. 11. 380) 29 
Oct., John Harrison. Assigned ouer froin Hugh Singleton to 
haue the sheppardes callender which was Hughe Singletons 
copie. 1589 /dzf. (11. If. 251 b) 1 Dec., Master Ponsonby. 
Entered for his Copye, a booke intytuled the fayrye Queene. 
1655 tr. /rancion ¥. 3 {Other authors] lived on what was 
given them fortheir copies. 1710 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) 

1. 549 Securing the property of copies in books to the right 
owners. 1765 STERNE Lett. lv, Which will bring me in three 
hundred pounds, exclusive of the sale of the copy. 1779-81 
Jouxson ZL. P., Addison Wks. 111. 63 Steele. .sold the copy 
for fifty guineas. sf 

. 10. Name of a particular size of paper. 

iwytz ict 10 QO. Anne in Lond, Gas. No. 5018/3 Paper 
called. .bastard or double Copy. 1875 Ure Dict. darts W1. 
497 The smallest size of the fine quality..measures 124 by 15 
inches, and is termed pot; next to that foolscap..; then 
post.. ; copy, 20 by 16}. Of coarse papers may be mentioned 
.. copy loaf, 163 by 213, 38-lb. 

VI. Phrases. 

tll. Yo change (turn, alter) one's copy: to 
change one’s style, tone, behaviour, or course of 
action ; to assume another character. Ods. 

1523 Lp. Berxers Froéss. 1. cexlix. 369 Thus the knyghtes 
and squyers turned theyr copies on both partes. /dsd. II. 
cnili. [cix.] 327 Chaunge your copye, so that we haue no 
cause to renewe our yuell wylles agaynste you. 1571 GoLb- 
inc Calvin ou Ps. ii, 4 He will sodeinly turn his copye. 1580 
Nort Plutarch (1676) 581 Callisthenes changing copy, 
spake boldly inany things against the Macedonians. 1601 
R. Jounson Avugd. & Conimtuzw. (1603) 178 Fortune changing 
her copie, the affaires of the winner decline. 1605-1640 [see 
CuANGE 7% 9). 1654 WuntLock Zootomia 106 Hee that 
writeth Dunce on the.. IEve of his Doctorship, doth not 
alter his copy, and go out Scholler next day. 1656 Dr. 
Hart Rem. 1Vks. (1660) 391 Such as lived orderly. .had now 
turn’d their copy..and were fallen. 

tb. Copy of a conference: memorandum or 
mintites of a conference; also app. the agenda or 
subject matter; the theme. Ods. 

1588 Upatt Diotrephes (Arb.) 10 One had conference with 
2 bishop about Subseription, and..gave his friende a copie 
of his conference. 1590 Sitaxs. Com. Err. vy. i. 62 It was 
the copie of our Conference. In bed he slept not for my 
vrging it, At boord he fed not for my vrging it. 

te. Copy of one's countenance. a mere outward 
show or sign of what one would do or be; hence, 
pretence. Obs. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 64 They haue.. threatned 
highly too put water in my woortes, whensoeuer they catche 
me}; I hope it ts but a coppy of their countenance, Ad/ cicu 
Jortasse minitantur. 


@ 1663 Aur. BramHate IVks, 11842-4) IL. 367 (D.) Whatso- 
ever he prateth. .it ts but a copy of his countenance. 1743 
Fiecpine 7. Wih/ in. xiv. (D.1, This, as he afterwards con- 
fessed on his death-bed.. was only a copy of his countenance. 
1779 Westey Ii7ks. (1872) X1. 493 Many who affirmed this, 
did not believe themselves .. it was merely a copy of their 
countenance. 
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B. adj. 

+1. Abundant. (Cf. gad. ‘plenty money ’, etc. 

1546 Aichmoud. Wills (Surtees) 60 ‘Ther shalbe..fyue 
massessade..yf so be that ther be copye companye of prestes 
suffycyent to celebrate the same, 

+2. = CorynoLp 3. Ods. 

1soz Bury ills (1850) 94 All my londs..w® all ther ap- 

ortenents, ffree and copy. 1523 Fourznexs. Surv. 13 b, 

othe charter lande and copye lande. 1538 Bury IVills 
136 ‘The copye close. 1598 ‘1. Rasiarpn Chrestol. 11880) &8 
Copie land, and after a freeholde. 1639 Aury IVills (1850) 
174 All those my lands, both copy and free. _ 

C. Comb., as teopy-clerk, a copying clerk, a 
scribe; copy-head, copy-line, the line of writing 
placed at the head of the page of a copy-book to 
be imitated by the pupil; copy-holder, a clasp 
for holding printer’s copy while being set up; 
copy-land, see B. 2; copy-purchaser, one who 
pttrchases a MS. for press; copy-slip, a slip of 
paper on which a writing-copy is written (cf. 
copy-head’. Sce also Cory-Rook, -HOLD, -MONEY, 

1623 Lisi Ufric oun O. & N. T. Pref. 5 The Latine 
*Copy-clarke. .hath enfarced these words. 1862 Atheneum 
30 Ang. 279 ‘There is nothing’ (as the “copy-head says) 
‘which is denied to well-directed labour’. 1877 Daily News 
5 Oct. 5/2 The great adage is current in copyheads. 1843 
Mrs. CARLYLE Le(¢t. I. 209 As the “copy-line says, ‘ procras- 
tination is the root of all evil’. 1751 Smo.tett Jer. ic. (1779) 
IV. xcii. 108 His importance among the *copy-purchasers in 
town, 1865 Pall Mall (7. 22 May 1 To gotothe country with 
the cry of Church and Queen.. .this kind of “copyslip policy. 

Copy (kgpi), v! Forms: see the sb. [a. F. 
copier, ad. med.L. coprdre to transcribe, f. cépia: 
see Cory sb.] 

1. trans. To make a copy of (a writing); to 

transcribe (from an original). 
_ 1387 ‘Trevisa //igden (Rolls) VII. 69 Gerebertus hadde 
i-write and i-copied al this philosofres bovkes. ¢ 1425 
Hautpole’s Psalter Metr. Pref. 49 Copyed has this Sauter 
ben of yuel men of lollardry.  ¢1490 /’romp. Parzv. 92 
(MS. K) Copyyn, copio, 1683 SaLmon Dorou Med. 1. 523 
A Physician Poppie’ it from the original letter. 1776 Trial 
Nundocomar 45/1 Maha Rajah had bid me copy the papers. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St Pierre's Stud, Nat. (1799) 11. 126, I 
copy it from the writings of M. de Villers. 1875 JowerTr 
Plato (ed. 2) \V’. 4 Philippus .. copied them {the Laws] out 
of the waxen tablets. 


b. with ozt (+ forth, + over). 

1563 Nowext in Lett. Lit. A/c (Camden) 20, I have 
caused it to be coopied out ageine. 1595 Suaks. Fohu v. ii. 
1 Let this be coppied out, And keepe it safe for our remem- 
brance. 1611 Bisne oz. xxv. 1 Prouerbes of Solomon, 
which the men of Hezekiah. copied out. 1663 in Picton 
Lipool Munic, Ree. (1883) 1. 332 Tyme for coppying forth of 
the same. 175r Exiza Hevwoop Setsy Thoughtless VW. 141 
She..got one. .to copy it {this letter] over. 1881 J. RusseEtt 
Tlaigs i. 21 [He] has copied it out in full. 

2. To make a copy of (a picture, or other work 
of art) ; also to reproduce or represent (an object) 
in a picture or other work of art. 

1604 SHaxs. Ofh. ut. iv. 190, I like the worke well..I 
would haue it coppied. 1655 EE. Terry Ioy. 2. Jada 135 
They are excellent at Limning, and will coppie out any 
picture they see to the life. 1719 J. RicHarvson Agt Crit. 
153 He that works by Invention or the Life, endeavouring 
to Coppy Nature .. makes an Original. /éd. 174 If a 
Larger Picture he Coppied. 1827 Geut/. Afag. XCVI. 1. 
580 Columns of the Corathinn order..copied from the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates. 1847 I-merson Repr. 
Men, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. 302 ‘he potters copted hts 
{Socrates’] ugly face on their stone jugs. 


. 


3. fig. To make or form an imitation of (any- 
thing’; to imitate, reproduce. follow. 

1647 Crasttaw Poems 139 Could she {nature} in all her 
births but copy thee. a 1667 CowLry £ss. Greatness Wks. 
125 An Ode of Horace, not exactly copy’d, but rudely 
imitated. 1751 Jounson Nambler No, 164 § 4 When the 
original is well chosen and judiciously copied, the imitator 
often arrives at excellence. 1785 Cowrer 7 ?roc. 649 A wish 
to copy what he must admire. a@ 1828 D. Stewart IVks. 
(1854) I. 35 We copy instinctively the voices of our com. 
panions. 


+b. with out (fig. from 1 b, 2°. Obs. 

1649 Lovetace Pocnis (1864) 103 Mightiest monarchs.. 
May coppy out their proudest, richest locke. «165z J. Smitu 
Sel. Dise. 1x. 1. (1821) 409 God hath copied out himselfin all 
created being. 1691 Dryprn A. Arthur (J.) To copy out 
their great forefathers’ fame. 

4. absol, or intr. 

1680 HickrKINcILL JVeroz 33 He will neither coppy after 
Christ, nor St. Paul. 1699 Bextrey /’hal. Pref. 105 Those 
that copy after his Adversaries in their infamous way of 
writing. @1700 Davpven (J.), When a painter copies from 
the life. 1730 A. Gorpox J/uffer’s Amphith. 192 An end 
put to Authors copying from one another. 1772 PriestLey 
Just. Relig. (1782'1. 395 Vhey must have had an original to 
copy after. 1857 Ruskin /'ol, Econ. Art ii, (1868) 125 No 
painter who ts worth a straw ever will copy. 


+Copy, v.> Obs. [Prelated to cofpy, Coprice ; 
cf. also CopsE v.}] 
1530 Patscr. 498'2, I copy or close in, Fenclos, or je copiv. 
opyable: see CuPIABLE. 
Co'py-book. [f. Copy sé. + Book sé.} 
+1. A book containing copies of documents, 
accounts, etc. Obs. 


1557 Order of Mospitadls F vij, The Thresorers accompt- 
booke and the Thresorers privat Coppie-book all made in.. 
time for the Audite. 1660 Witisrorp Scales Coutmn. 206 

Sooks usually kept in great Merchants .\ccounts... A 
Copy-book of charges at home, or Forreign accounts..with 
a breviate of Receipts or Acquittances. 


COPYING. 


2. A book in which copies are written or printed 
for ptpils to tmitate. 

1588 Suars. 1. 1. £. v. li. 42 Faire as a teat B. in a 
Coppie booke. 1612 Brinstiy Leet, Lit. iv. (1627) 30 In- 
stead of setting of copies. .let every one have a little copie 
booke fastened to the top of his writing booke. 1657 
Cocker (fate) A Copy Look of Fair Writing. 1762 Vorasr. 
in Pil, Uranus. LAL. 510 Another part of the same flash. . 
tore and dispersed the copy-books of the scholars. 1885 
J. Payn Zath of Town 1.41 Words of wisdom, but..cut and 
dried, like proverbs from a copy-book. \/ord. Vere Foster's 
Drawing Copy-books. 

b. ativib. (Applied allusively to maxims of a 
conveutional or commonplace character., 

1848 Kincsiny Saint's Tragedy u. x, A few copy-book 
headings about benevolence, and industry, and independ- 
ence. 1883 G. Liovy 1:76 & Flow 1. 4 Well provided with 
stores of copy-book morality. 1886 J. K. Jexome Sille 
Thoughts (ed, 58) 28 It is easy to recite copy-buok maxims 
against its [vanity’s] sinfulness. 

Copyd, obs. f. Coren. 

Copye, Copyer, obs. ff. Copricr, Copy, CoPiERr. 

Copyhold (kp'pihowld. Zaw. For forms see 
Cory sé. [f. Cory sb. 5+ Hotp : cf. freehold.) 

1. A kind of tenure in England of ancient origin: 
tenure of lands being parcel of a manor, ‘at the 
will of the Jord accordtng to the custom of the 
manor’, by copy of the manorial court-roll (sce 
Copy sb. 5). 

1483 ict 1 Rich. /IJ, c. 4 § 1 Lands and Tenements 
holden by Custom of Manor, coinmonly called Copyhold. 
1493 Newiminster Cartul. (1878)195 Which y said Alexandr’ 
helde be copy holde cf y’ riall & noble Raufe Erle off 
Westmorlande. 1551 Crow ey /*/eas. & Payne 471 Vet the 
pore man haue and enioye ‘The house he had by copyeholde. 
1641 Zeriues de la Ley 84 Copyhold is a tenure for which 
the Tenaunt hath nothing to shew but the copies of tlic 
Rolles made by the Steward of his Lords Court. 1765 
BLackSTONE Como. (1778) I. 218 The queen is of ability tu 
purchase lands, and to convey them, to make leases, to grant 
copyholds. and do other acts of ownership, without the con- 
currence of her lord. 1848 Wuarton Law Lexv., Copyhold, 
a base tenure founded upon immemorial custom and usage 
. Because this tenure derives its whole force from custom, 
the lands must have been demisable by copy of court roll 
from time immeniorial.. No copyhold estate can. .be created 
at the present day. 1875 Maine //ist. Just. i.7 A rule of 
which there are plain traces in our Ienglish law of copyhold. 


b. jig. 


1641 Mitton Reform. 11. (1851) 58 Set free. .from the mecre 
vassalage and Copy-hold of the Clergie. a1659 CLEVELAND 
Gen, Poems (1677) 69 T’ enjoy a Copyhold of Victory. a1713 
ExLtwoop A utobiog. (1765) 17 What he said did touch .. my 
Father’s (religious) Copy-hold, as the Phrase ts. 

2. An estate held by this tenure; a copyhold 
estate. 

a%sz9g SKELTON Agst. Scotics 125 Wks. (1843) I. 186 Ye 
bare yourselfe somwhat to bold, ‘Therfore ye lost your 
copyehold. a1618 Ratricu Marius St. (1651 58 Yo pro- 
vide that the richer men place in their Farms and Coppiec- 
holds, such decayed Citizens. 1846 M+ Curtocu Ace. Sri’. 
Eucpire (1854) 11. 173 The lord of a manor, in which there 
are copyholds..holds a distinct court for that species of 
tenants, for the purpose both of determining pleas of land 
between them and for the alienation of their copy holds. 
1884 GLapstoneE in Standard 29 Feb. 2/5 By the voter in 
respect to property | mean the man who votes in respect to 
freehold, copyhold, or leasehold. 

3. attrib, or adj. Held by copyhold; relating to 
or of the nature of copyhold. 

1511-2 [see Corvnotper] 1527 Jest. bor, (Surtees) V. 
235 <All my landes, as well copiehold as freehold. 1677 
Yarranton Lug. /uiprov. 27 Vhe Mannor of Taunton Dean 
in Somersetshire is.. buta Copy-hold Mannor. 1765 Bisck- 
STONE Comm, Introd. § 31778) 75 ‘The special and particular 
customs of inanors..which bind all the copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenants that hold of the said manors. 1846 M-Cuxioci 
Acc. Brit. Eutpire (1854) 1. 450 Copyhold estates are held 
of a subject as part of a royalty, honour, or inanor, and are 
liable to fines on account of deaths, transfers, and other such 
circumstances, according to the customs of the royalty. 
honour, or manor of which they form a part. 1876 Dicsy 
Real Prop.v.§ 6. 257 note, Vand held by copyhold tenure is 
always parcel of, and included in, a manor. 


Copyholder! (kp pihdeldar,. [f. Cory sé. 5 


. 


+ HoLpeR; =‘ holder by copy’.] One who holds 
an estate in copyhold. 

isri-2z dict 3 f/cn. VII, c. 18 Custumarye and Copie- 
holders tenauntes of eny Copyeholde londes holden at 
wylle of the Lorde. 1523 Fitzneks. Sar. 14 Vhese maner 
of copye holders have an estate of enherytaunce, after the 
custome of the maner, yet haue they uo frauke tenement... 
and therfore they be called tenantes of base tenure. a 1626 
Bacon Mar. §& Use Com. Law (1635 37 Being in truth 
bondimen at the beginning, but having obtained freedome of 
their persons, and gained a custome by use of occupying 
their lands, they now are called Coppy-holders. 1777 
Suerivan Trip Scart. v. ii, What's your name? Come, 
are you a freeholder or a copylolder? 1876 Dicsy Aea/ 
Prop. v.$ 6. 256 The authorised copy of the entry on the 
rolls of the court delivered to the tenant is his muniment 
of title, and gives him his name of * copyholder’. 

Copy-holder *:; see Cory st, C. 

Co-pyholding, vbl. sh. rare. Tenure by copy. 

Kad Pall Mall G. 14 Feb. 11/1 Serfdom was turned tnto 
copyholding. 

Copying kppijin’, 242. sé. [sce -1Nc 1.) 

1. The action of the verb Copy, q.v. 

580 Wortvaann 7reas. fr. Toug, Doubleneut Mescrip- 
ture, A copying out of a writing. 1712 ADDIson Sfect. No. 
343 @5 Those more numerous Copyings, which are found 
among the Vessels of the same Mody. 1812 R. HW. in £a- 
aminer 25 May 327/2 Faithful copyings of nature. 

02-2 


COPYING. 


2. attrib. and Comb., esp. of appliances for 
copying writing by some transfer process, as 
in copying-book, -ink, -machine (first patented in 
1780 by James Watt’, -Aaper, pencil, -press ; also 
copying-instrument, an instrument for copying 
outlines etc.; copying-lathe (see quot. 1889); 
copying-ribbon, a ribbon used in a type-writing 
machine, when a duplicate copy is taken; copy- 
ing-telegraph, a telegraphic apparatus by which, 
a written message being placed in the transmitter, 
a copy of it is produced in the receiver on the 
passage of the eurrent. 

1813 Jas. Watt & Co. Direct. for using Patent Copying 
Machine 6 A bottle of copying ink .. To prepare the Copy- 
ing Paper. 1879 Print. Trades Frnl. xxix. 36 Press Copy- 
ing-books have an unlucky knack of coming to pieces. 1882 
Watts Dict. Chent. V1. 271 Copying-inks.—Inks for this 
purpose must be rather thick, not a too quickly, and 
soften when moistened again, without becoming too fluid. 
1889 E. Marueson Azd Bk. (ed. 2) 680 Copying-lathes are 
those in which the shape is given to the article operated 


on. 

Co'pying, ///. 2. [see -1NG?.] That copies ; 
engaged in transcription, as in copy7ng clerk. 

1876 GLApsTONE Syuchr. Homer 56, | deny that the Poet 
is but the copying clerk of the actual world. 1882 Besant 
Revolt of Man xiv. 346 They were chiefly turned into copy- 
ing-clerks, the lowest and the meanest of all handicrafts. 

Copyism (kgpijiz’m). [f. Copy sd. or v. + 
-IsM.] The practice of copying or imitating ; an 
instance of such practiee. (Usually contemptuous.) 

1814 Byron Ji %s. (1832) ILI. 70 If there be any copyism, 
it must be in the two poems, where the same versification 
is adopted. 1846 Ruskin Alod. Paint. 1. u. v1. i. § 27 The 
meanest and most ignorant copyism of vulgar details. 

Copyist (kypiist). [A modification of the 
earlier Copist, brought into more obvious relation 
to Copy v.] One who copies or imitates ; es. one 
whose occupation is to transcribe documents. 

1699 Benttey Phal. 475 An Error of the Copyists. 
1725-27 Brackwatt Sacr. Class. 11. 217 (T.) The first may 
be ascribed to the copyist’s haste, negligence, or ignorance. 
1756 J. Warton Ess. Pope 1. 9 (T.) No original writer ever 
remained so unrivalled by succeeding copyists, as [Theo- 
critus]. 1762-71 H. Warrote Vertuc’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
V. 36 A faithfull copyist of ancient buildings, tombs, and 
prospects. 1813 T. Jerrerson If7it. (1830) [V. 210 Except- 
ing England and her copyist, the United States, there is 
not a nation .. which tolerates a paper circulation. 1875 
Scrivener Lect. Gris. Test. 5 Some of the original words or 
letters will have been mistaken by the copyist. 

Copy-land: see Copy sd. B. 2. 

+ Co‘py-money. O/s. Money paid to an 
author for his manuscript, or for copyright. (Cf. 
Copy sb. 9 b.) 

1708 Hearne Collect. 13 Nov., What prospect is there of 
a bookseller for Barnabas, and on what proposals for copy- 
money and copies? 1782 J. Warton Ess. Pope II. xiv. 401 
In the year 1722, he received of a bookseller 1207 for copy- 
money. 1837 LocxHart Scoff xi, A scale of book-selling 
transactions measured by which the largest editions and 
copy-monies of his own early days appeared insignificant. 

Copynere, var. of CopENER Obs., paramour. 

Copyntanke: see CoPpINTank. 

Copyose, -ous, etc., obs. ff. CoPiovs. 

Copyr, obs. f. COPPER. : 
Copyright (ke"pirait), sd. (a.) 
Ricut s4.] 

1, The exclusive right given by law for a eertain 
term of years to an author, composer, designer, 
etc. (or his assignee), to print, publish, and sell 
eopies of his original work. 

1767 Brackstoneé Cont. 11. 407 Much may also be col- 
lected from the several legislative recognitions of copyrights. 
1791 Boswett Fohuson an. 1748, A considerable deduction 
from the price stipulated to be paid for the copyright. 1832 
Baspace Econ. Manuf. xxxiii. (ed. 3) 361 The law of Copy- 
right, is, in some measure allied to that of patents. 1875 
Jrvons Afoncy (1878) 166 We have international copy- 
right. 

2. attrib. or adj. Protected by copyright ; not 
allowed by law to be printed or copied except by 
permission of the author, designer, ete. 

188: A thenvur 19 Feb. 257/t There is to be no export of 
English editions of copyright books to the United States. 

3. Conb. 

1791 Lacxincton AZem. (1792) 347 So blind were copy- 
right-holders to their own interest. 

Copyright, v. [f. prec. sb] ‘rans. To 
secure copyright for; to protect by copyright. 

1878 E. Jexxins Haverholime 191 It had indeed been sng- 
gested that the oath should be registered and copyrighted 
for their exclusive use. 1887 A thenwus 7 May. 6090/3 Vhe 
number of books copyrighted in the United States last year 
Was 11,124. 

lfenee Copyrighted /7/. a., Co pyrighting v/. 
sh.; Copyrighter, one who ‘ copyrights’. 

1860 C. Reape 842 Command. 217 Copyrighted plays. 
1888 Scot. Leadcr 14 June 4 Copyrighted English literature 
for the American market. 1891 M. D. Conway in A theuvran 
2t Mar. 377/z It is difficult to see any objection to the use 
of the copyrighter’s trade-mark. 

Copys, obs. f. Corvicr, Cors. 

Co‘pywise, adv. rarc. In the way or after 
the manner of copy. 

1709 Stryvre Aun. Ref 1. xi, 138 Some. affirmed, that it 
past not above twenty sheets of paper copywise. 


[f. Cory 56. + 
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| Coque (kpk), sd. [a. F. cogae shell, in same 
senses: but in 1 associated with L. cocczem.) 

+1. Bot. One of the carpels of a dry fruit; a 
Coccus. Obs. 

1821 S. F. Gray Nat. Arrangem. Brit. Plauts 199 Coque, 
Coccum, a cell that opens elastically. /é2d. 639 Lavaretta 
. .Coques many, one-seeded. 

2. Alillinery. A small loop of ribbon formed 
by joining and attaching the two ends, used in 
trimming. 

+Coque, z. Obs. [ad. L. cogucre to cook, 
digest, concoct.] /¢ravs. To digest. 

1615 Crooke Body of Afan 116 For the receyuing of the 
meat to be coqued for the whol body. 

| Coquelicot (ko'kliko:), [Fr.; the name of the 
Red Poppy, and hence of its colour.] The colour 
of the common Red Poppy, a brilliant red with 
an admixture of orange. Also aéfrzb. or as adj. 

1795 Hull Advertiser 26 Dec. 3/1 Lady Melbourne has 
introduced the fashion of brown stockings with coquelicot 
clocks. 1798 Jane Austen Left, (1884) I. 177 Coquelicot is 
to be all the fashion this winter. 1837 T. Hook Yack Brag 
vi, Directly did there flit before his eyes coquelicot bonnets, 
striped parasols, buff boots. 1884 Cassedl’s Fam. Alag. 
May 371/1 The fashionable Coquelicot, or poppy shade. 

+ Coqueluche. Ods. Also 7 -lueh(e)o. [a. 
F. cogueluche hood, ete. (obs. It. cocolluccio, f. co- 
collo, L. cucullus hood, cow}), applied orig. to a kind 
of grtpfe or epidemic catarrh, for which patients 
covered their heads with a cogzeliuche.] A name 
given in the 16th c. to an epidemic catarrh, and 
afterwards to hooping-cough. 

1611 Coter., Cogueluche .. also the Coquelucheo, or new 
disease ; which troubled the French about the yeares 1510, 
and 1557; and vs but a while agoe. 1706 Puit.ips (ed. 
Kersey), Coguelucho (Ital.), a kind of violent Cough. 1736 
Baiwwry Housch. Dict. 209 Cogueluche a cough which most 
frequently siezes young children. .as soon as it siezes them, 
they fall into fits, and are all in 2 muck sweat, and several 
have died of it for want of present relief. 1749 T. SHorT 
Chronol. Hist. Air, etc., The disease called Coccolucbe, or 
Coccolucio (because the sick wore a cap or covering close 
all over their heads) came from the island Melite in Africa. 
1871 Sir T. Watson Princ. & Pract. Aled. (ed. 5) II. 68 
It {hooping-cough] has received a variety of names: chin- 
cough ; kink-hoast ; coqueluche. 

Coquerie, -rye, obs. f. CooKERY. 

Coques, obs. form of Coax. 

Coquet (koke't), a. and 54.1 [a.F. cogzet, orig. 
sb., dim. of cog cock, in reference to the strutting 
gait and amorous characteristics of the coek ; henee 
“a beau’, and in the fem. cogzette ‘a belle’ ; alsoas 
adj. ‘forward, wanton, gallant’: cf. Cock 7.1, 
also CockisH, Cocky a., and CockET a., which is 
prob. the same word in an earlier stage of meaning. 
In later use, the adjective in English became 
inseparably blended with the attributive nse of the 
sb., to which also it became entirely assimilated in 
sense. The sb. was, as in Fr., formerly used of 
both sexes, and in both spelt cogzet; but in the 
18th c. the fem. became cogzetfe after Fr., and the 
masculine became obsolete.]} 

A. adj. [+1. =Cocxy: see Cocket a. Obs.] 
+2. Amorously forward or familiar. Ods. 

1708 Brit. Apollo 1. No.2. 11/2 A gentleman, a Friend of 
her's, is always very Coquet to her in his drink, and never 
so at other times: because folly is the effect of drunkenness. 
1711 Wentwerth Papers (1882) 214 Her Grace of Shrewsbery 
is now very coquet with Lord Ashburnham. — 

3. Having or showing the disposition of a co- 
quette ; coquettish ; said of persons or their aetions. 

1697 VansruGH Relapse u. i, A lady may (with the Ex- 
pence of a few Coquet Glances) lead twenty fools about in 
a string for two or three years together. 170a Ang. Theo- 
phrast. 274 The greatest miracle love can work is to cure a 
coquet humour. 1769 Mrs. Brooke Hist, EZ. Montague 
(1784) I. iv. 23 They [Canadian ladies] are gay, coquet, and 
sprightly ; more gallant thansensible. 1861 W. H. Russert 
in 7zmes 10 July, Some women dressed as ‘ vivandiéres’, 
ininus the coquet air and the trousers and boots of those 


ladies. 1869 Mrs. Patuser Lace xxv. 299 More coquet 
than a woman. 
b. ¢rausf. of things. Z 

1762-71 H. Watro.e Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 
286 On the piers of a garden-gate not far from Paris I ob- 
served two very coquet sphinxes. 1867 J. Maccrecor May. 
Alone (1868) 129 Steamers of all shapes .. with flags often 
exceedingly coquet. 

. 5’, 1, A man who from vanity or selfish 
motives aims at making himself generally attractive 
to the other sex; a male flirt ; a ‘lady-killer’. Ods. 

1696 Puitiips, Coguet, an Amorous Courtier, one that 
makes it his business to cause himself to be belov’d, and gain 
the love of Women. 1728 Gay Begy. Of. ui. Wks. (1772) 123 
The coquets of both sexes are self-lovers, and that is a love 
no other what ever can dispossess. 1732 Mrs. Deraxy Ax‘o- 
biog. & Corr. (1861) I. 362 My brother is playing the coquet 
among the belles on Tunbridge walks. Cf. Cogurtte 1. 

2. The common earlier form of CoQuETTE, q.v. 

+Coquet, 54.2 Obs. rare. [f. Coquerv.] An 
act or ‘piece’ of coquctry. . 

1719 D’Urrey Prlls (1872) V. 188 When Men whine too 
much in wooing, Women with like Coquets use them. 

Coquet, var. of CocKET sé.1 

Coquet, coquette (koket), v7 [a. F. co- 
guete-1 (71 coguctte), £, coguet; sce CoQuEt @,and sb.l 


COQUETTA. 


The dictionaries have the present tense as coguet, 
which seems to be the spelling of all the earlier 
quots.; but some modern writers spell it cogzez¢c, 
like the sb.] 

1. zztr. ‘To act the lover’ (J.); to practise 
coquetry, to flirt zz¢k. (Formerly used of both 
sexes, now only of a woman.) ‘+ Zo cogact tt: to 
play the coquette. 

17ox Farquuar Sir H, Wildair m. i, See how they 
cocquet it! Oh! there’s a look! tbere’s a simper ! there's 
a squeeze for you! 1713 Swirr Cadenus § V., Phillis. .1 
saw coquetting..with that odious knight. 1742 Fiecpinc 
¥. Andrews w.ix, He then..turned about to coquet it with 
Fanny. 1792 Mary Woxtstonecr. Rights Wor.v.180 At 
the age of ten or eleven .. girls began to coquet. 1806-7 J. 
BERESFORD J/iseries Hum, Life (1826) xvi. viii. 148 Another 
courtly Charmer, hypocritically modest, coquettes under 
the tatters of a Gipsy. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet 
II. 167, I could not coquet with other men. 

Jig. 1839 Loncr. Hyperion 1. vi, How the wanton, 
treacherous air coquets with the old greybeard trees, 1859 
Kincstey AZsc. (1860) 11. 254 Those fantastic clouds which 
are coquetting with your thrones. 

+2. trans. ‘To treat with an appearance of 
amorous tenderness’ (J.); to flirt with. Oés. 

1725 Swirt Les. 26 Nov., You coquetting a maid of honour. 
1729 — Grand Question Debated 167 He caught me 
one morning coquetting his wife. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoofs to 
Cong. 11. Wks. (Globe) 656/2 Score direc She follows, 
coquetting him to the back scene. — £72, Wks. 1806 II. 
445 Talks loud, coquets the guests, and scolds the waiters. 

3. intr. (transf.) To dally, trifle, or toy wéth (a 
matter or proposal). 

1780 Map. D’Arstay Diary June, Miss W—— begged 
her to sing us a French song. She coquetted, but Mrs. 
Riggs..insisted upon her obedience. 1796 Lp. Firzwitiiam 
in Burke's Corr. (1844) 1V. 357 He made war to gain a duke, 
and he coquetted with peace to retain a county member. 
1814 Sir R, Witson Diary II. 299 We have lost precious 
time in coquetting about his recognition, if we are to ac- 
knowledge him king at the last. 1834 Mepwin Azgler ix 
Wales 11.155, I was at last coquetted with to retire from the 
service. 1878 Lecky Eng. 1871 C. Il. ix, Lady Townshend 
for a time coquetted with Methodism as with Popery. 

4. To play weth (a horse), by pretending to let 
him have his way. 
, 1863 THorneury True as Steed 1. 150 Robert .. maintain- 
ing a perfect seat, coquetted with his fiery chesnut horse, to 
the delight of the multitude. 

Hence Coque‘tting 74/. sb. and Afi. a. 

1719 D’Urrey Pills 11. 241 Pox on Town Cheatings, Jilts 
and Coquettings. 1795 Burke 7’. Scarcity Wks. VIL. 396 
To take advantage of the fortunate fugitive moment in this 
coquetting climate of ours, 1861 T. A. Trottore La Beata 
II. xiv. 110 There was a long coquetting copsultation about 
how it should be worn. 1891 R. ZIMMERMANN in A thenzumt 
4 July 20/3 An exclusive section of society, enfeebled by re- 
fined sensuality and absurd coquetting with culture. 

Coquetoon (kpkatzn). [Native name.] A small 
West African antelope (Cephalophus rufilatus, 
Gray). 

1846 Gray in Anz. § Alag. N. H. XVIII. 166. Also in 
Brit. AMlus. Cat, : 

Coquetry (kowketri), Forms: 7 coquetterie, 
-queterie, 7-5 -quettery, -quettry, S— coquetry. 
[a. F. coguetterie (not in Cotgr.), f. cogeeter to 
CoQuET.] 

1. The action or behaviour of a coquette; the 
use of arts intended to excite the admiration or 
love of the opposite sex, without any intention of 
responding to the feelings awakened. 

At its first adoption used more in the earlier F. sense of 
pretty or attractive pertness in women. 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Coguetierte (Fr.), the prattle or 
twattle of a pert Gossip or Minx. 1673 S.C. Art of Com. 
Plaisance 135 This pretty gossiping humour in women the 
French cali by the name of Coqueterie. 1697 VANBRUGH 
Prov. Wife 1.1, Coquettry is one of the main ingredients in 
the natural composition of a woman. a1704 T. Brown Sat. 
Woman Wks. 1730 1. 54 In vain your eyes with coquetry 
youarm. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I1. 42 Yet let not us their 
loose coquett’ry blame, Women of every nation are the 
same. 1818 Scott Roé Roy v, If there was any coquetry in 
the action, it was well disguised by the careless indifference 
of her manner. 1865 Dickens A@ut. Fr. in. ix, Bella’s 
colour deepened over the little piece of coquetry she was 
checked in. 

b. (with a and A/.) A coquettish act. 

1748 Smotcett Rod. Rand. xv, 1 was guilty of a thou- 
sand ridiculous coquetries. 1755 Exiz. Montacu Lef?, III. 
320 An old batchelor and an old maid after twenty coquet- 
teries, promising eternal love and constancy. 1873 Back 
Pr. Thule xvi. 262 The boy. .mimicked the shy coquetries 
of the girl. 

2. fig. Coquetting with questions, parties, etc., 
without seriously espousing them. 

1770 Funius Lett. xii, 212 There was much coquetry be- 
tween the court and the attorney general. 1830 D’Israevi 
Chas. 1, U1. iv. 53 ‘There was a good deal of political 
coquetry in the patriotic independence of. . Wentworth. 

3. trazsf. Attractive prettiness, winsomeness as 


the result of art. 

1864 D.G. Mitcuru. Sev. Stor. 249 What a charming 
coquetry in the sheep and shepherdesses of Watteau. 1873 
Brownine Red Cott. Nt.-cap 667 ‘The house-front .. one 
coquetry Of coloured brick and carved stone ! 

| Coque'tta. In Coguctta bark, name of a 
non-oflicinal bark obtained from Cizchona lanci- 


Solia. 


1878 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 


COQUETTE, 


981 


Coquette (koke't), 56. Forms: (7 cocket), 7-3 | poses with the vegetable ivory, and especially for the handles 


coquet, 8 cocquet, 7~ coquette. [a. F. coguedte, 
fem. of coguef Coqurt. Formerly spelt cogze?, 
like the masctline: so found even in Igthce., but 
coguette was occasional before 1720, and usual after 
1740. The stress on the second syllable is found 
about 1700.] 

1. A woman (more or less young), who uses arts 
to gain the admiration and affection of men, merely 
for the gratification of vanity or from a desirc of 
conquest, and without any intention of responding 
to the feelings aroused ; a woman who habitually 


trifles with the affections of men; a flirt. 

In early use the notion ranged widely from gallantry, 
wantonness, or immodesty, to pretty pertness. 

a. 161x Corcr., Coguctée, a prattling or proud gossip; a 
frisking or fliperous minx; a cocket. 1678 Otway /riend- 
ship in F. wi. 3 A perfect Coquet, very affected, and some- 
thing old. 1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Cocguet.. also a 
wanton Girl that speaks fair to several Lovers at once. 
1708 Prior Turtle § Sparrow 295 \ meer Cocquet, or such 
I thought her. 1720 Gay Poewts (1745) II. 83 False are the 
loose Coquet’s inveigling airs. 1790 Catu. Granam Left. 
Educ. 221 A coquet commonly finds her own perdition, in 
the very flames which she raises to consume others. 1829 
Lytton Devereux n. ii, Amorously eyeing the pretty coquet. 

8. 1669 Drypnen £v. Love mt. 1, One Gf the reatest 
Coquettes in Madrid. 1712-4 Pore Rafe Lock 1. 88 Instruct 
the Eyes of young Coquettes to roll, 1742 Frepinc %. An- 
crews I11.ii1, 85 If it was possible for a Coquette to love. 1761 
Cuurcuitt Night Poems I. 88 Coquettes no more pursue 
the jilting plan. 1837 Lytron £. .Valtrav. 65, I am no 
heartless coquette. 1885 Girl's Own Pauper Jan. 1990/2 A 
coquette is a young lady of more beauty than sense. 


b. fig. or lransf. 

1768-74 Tucker Lf. Net. (1852) I. 239 Pleasure is an errant 
coquet, flying those who court her most servilely, and 
showing herself most gracious to those who bear the greatest 
indifference toivards her. 182z SHELLEY Fragut, M001 i, 
Bright wanderer, fair coquette of heaven. 

e@. Male cogueite; = CoquET B. 1. 

1770 Mouthly Rev. 72 One of those Narcissus-like, or Lady- 
like, gentlemen, called a male-coquet. 1776 Aun. Kee. 
37/1 Dr. Rundle was a kind of male coquette. 1779 Mrs. 
Turace in Mad. D’Arblay Diazy Feb., I often say Dr. 
Burney is the most of a male coquet of any man I know. 
1793 Extza Parsons Woman as she should be WU. 77 

here is nothing more deserving reprehension..than a male 
coquette. 

2. A genus of crested humming-birds. [F. cogze¢ 
masc., made coguet¢e in English.] 

[x843 Penny Cycl XXV. 273/1 s.v. Trochilide, 27th 
Race, the Fops (Coquets).] 1866 Arcyti Reign Law v. 
(ed. 4) 246 One of the most.. beautiful of all the tribe is com- 
prised within the genus Lophoruis, or the ‘Coquettes’, 

3. attrib. and Com, 

a. attrib. or as adj, (Not distinguishable from 
CoquET a. 3.) Having the air of a coquette; 
coquettish. 

1743 Fiecvinc Wedding-day ww. ix, A few coquette airs 
of youth and gaiety, 1751 Exiz,; Heywoop Betsy Thought- 
fess II. 219 Every little coquette air we give ourselves [will] 
lessen the value of our charms, 1865 Pad/ Mad/ G. 24 Apr. 3 
The forest of Soignies. .if not as coquette, fully as enjoyable 
as the famous ‘ Bois’ itself. 1867 MusGrave Nooks Old 
France 11. 209 Picturesque and coquette as ever their [mills’] 
wasp-like waists were. 

b. Comb., as coguette-like adj.; +coquette-patch, 
a patch for the face. 

1705 VANBRUGH Covtfed. 1. i, Araminta, before she can 
come abroad, is so long a placing her coquet-patch, that I 
must bea year without company. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. World 
Ixx, Coquet like, she flies from her close pursuers. 1864 
Tennyson Heudecasyllabics, As some rare little rose .. or 
half coquette-like Maiden. 

Coquette v., Coquetting: sce CoQueET v. 

Coquettish (koke'tif), a Also 8 -quetish. 
[f Coquerry + -IsH.] Like or of the nature of a 
coquette; of or characterized by coquetry. 

17oz Eng. Theophrast, 29 A Coquetish Humour is an 
Irregularity, or Debauchery of the Mind. 1792 Mary 
Wo ttstonecr. Rights Wom. v. 195 Her dress is extremely 
modest in appearance, and yet very coquettish in fact. 1845 
Lv. Camppett Chancellors (1857) 1V. xcv. 294 He then 
paid court to a coquettish young widow. 1859 Geo. Etior 
al. Bede 72 Hetty tossed and patted her pound of butter 
with quite a self-possessed, coquettish air. 

b. Coneb., as coquettish-looking, etc. 

1869 Miss Brappon Lady's Alilei, A pretty, coquettish- 
looking girl. . ; 

Coquettishly (koketifli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In a coqucttish manner ; with the air ofa 
coquettc. 

1785 Saran Fietpinc Ophelia I. xxvi, A nun coquetishly 
frisky. 1859 Jernson Srittany tii. 28 A coquettishly dressed 
young lady. 1881 C, Gisson /Jeart’s Problem x. (1884) 141 
He somewhat grave, she glancing coquettishly at him. 

Co-quicide. nonce-wi. [f. L. cogu-us cook + 
-CIDE.} The killing of a cook. 

1870 Dasent dun. Eventful Life (ed. 4) 1. 139 Aunanimous 
verdict of Justifiable Coquicide. 

Co-quicken : sec Co- fref. I. 

| Coquilla (kok?1¥4). [app. Sp. or Pg., dim. 
of coca shell: cf. F. cogz?/e shell of nuts, almonds, 
ete.; cf. Coguitio.] In Cogzilla-nut, the nut of 
the Brazilian palm-tree, 4//alea funitfera, the thick 
hard shell of which is much used by turners. 

1851 E. Forses Veg. World u.in Art Frud. Ilinst. Cat., 
The Coquilla nut of commerce, so much used for similar pur- 


of canes and umbrellas. 1860 Otiver /:éem. Bot, u. (1872) 
254 Coquilla nuts. .’The endocarp is the part used by turners 
to make toys and trinkets. : 

| Coquillage (kokeya-z). [Fr.; f. cogsrlle 
shell: see Cock. and -ack.] A shellfish, mollusc. 

1851 Fraser's Mag. XLII. 268 The buccini and other co- 
quillages on which they fed. /didé. X LIV. 444 The different 
sorts of ‘coquillage’, which are included in this ‘sea-fruit’. 

|Coquillo (kokz'l%0). [Sp. coguillo, Pg. co- 
geilho, dim. of coco coco-nut.] ‘The Physic nut, 
Curcas purgans, a native of tropical Amcrica, the 
sceds of which yield an oil used as a purgative. 

(a 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. (1878) 133 In the kingdome of 
Chile, and in Brasill, is another kinde..which they call 
coquillos, and are as big as wal-nuts.] 1851 Exhibition 
Catad, 11. 1430 (A7e.xico) A bottle of oil, called oil of coquillo, 
is also exhibited, ; ’ ; 

Coquimbite (kokimbait). J/. [Named 
1841, from Coguzmbo, a province of Chili, where 
originally found: sce -1TE.] A native ferric sul- 
phatc, of a white, yellowish, or brown colour, 
found chiefly in parts of South America; native 
White Copperas. 

1844 ALGER Phillips’ Ain. 369. 

Coquimbo owl: see Own. 

|| Coquina (kokfna). [Sp. cogezina (Minsheu 
1623) shell-fish, cocklc, deriv. of OSp. coca = F. 
cogue:~L. *cocca, by-form of coxcha mussel, 
shell.] A soft whitish rock of recent formation 
in the West Indies and Florida (whcre it is used 
as a building material), made up of fragments of 
marine shells united by a calcareous ccment. 

1883 Pal! Mall G. 20 Oct. 5/1 St. Augustine [Florida], a 
still older settlement. .[{with its] white coquina walls, quaint 
Peninsular houses with hanging balconies, etc. 

+ Co-quinate, v. Obs.—° [f. ppl. stem of L. 
coguinare to cook, f. cogein-usadj., f. coges cook.] 
‘To play the cook’ (Blount Glossogr. 1636). 

So Coquina‘tion ‘a dressing, or Cooking of 
meat’ (Phillips 1658). 

+Coquinery. Obs. rare. [a. F. coguincrie, 
f, coguz rogue, knave.] oguery, knavery. 

61430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode in. xxii. (1869) 147 ‘Vhis hand 
heere is cleped coquinerie. : 

|] Coquito (kokfto). [Sp.; dim. of coco coco- 
nut.) <A palm trec, /wdva sfectabilis, a native of 
Chili, from the sap of which the palm-honey of 
the Chilians is obtained. Also Cogzetlo nut, pal. 

{858 Hocc Veg. Kingd. 762 Fubza eae is a native 
of Chili, where it is called Coquito.] 1866 Treas. Bot. 
639/1 The Coquito Palm. .is very abundant in central Chili 
..the fruit is roundish or egg-shaped, and has a thick fibrous 
husk, enclosing a hard one-seeded nut which has three 
small pores at the bottom, 1871 J. Smit Domestic Bot, 147 
Coquito Nut..In habit it is similar to the Date Palin. 

Coquo, obs. form of Coco. 

Coquy lle, obs. f. CocKE 54.2, mollusc, shell. 

1480 Caxton Ovid’s Met. xv. iv, Men may finde .. in the 
montaynes the coquylles and shiellys of fysshis that somtyme 
swame in the see. 

|| Cor! (kg1). [Heb. 35 4or lit. ‘round vessel’, 
adapted by LXX. as xdpos, Vulgate corus, chorus, 
whence in Wyclif (also chore, choore) and Rhem- 
ish.) A Hebrew and Pheenician meastire of capacity, 
the same that was in earlier times called the 
homer, containing ten ephahs or baths = about 
93 bushels (liquid) or 8 bushels (dry measure). 

1388 Wycuir Lxke xvi. 7 An hundrid coris [1382 mesuris] 
of whete. 1609 Biare (Douay) £zcé. xlv. 1x1 Vhat the bat 
may take the tenth part of a core, and the ephi the tenth 
part of acore. 1611 Bisre #6//., Ye shall offer the tenth 
part of a bath out of the cor, which is an homer of ten baths. 
1876 tr, Aeil’s Ezek, 11, 330 The cor is not mentioned in the 
preceding words, nor does it occur in the Mosaic law. It 
is another name for the homer which is met for the first 
time in the writings of the Captivity. 

+Cor 2. Ods. Alsocor-fish. Salt cod, salt fish as 
distinguished from dry or stock-fish. (Cf. CorvED. ) 

(The first quot. is of doubtful meaning.) 

1619 B. Jonson For /onour of Wales Wks. (Rtldg.) 612/1 
A salmon, cor, or chevin, Will feed you six or seven. 1624 
Cart. Suitu Virginia v1. 210 They take nothing but small 
Cod, whereof the greatest they make Cor-fish, and the rest 
is hard dried, which we call Poore-John. /é¢d. v1. 204 
Of dry fish we made about forty thousand, of Cor-fish about 
seuen thousand .. The best of this fish was sold for 5 li, the 
hundred. 


|| Cor 3, .1/zs. [F. = horn], in cor anglais (kor 
anglé), lit. ‘English horn’: the tenor oboe; also, 
the name of a stop of similar tone in an organ or 


harmonium. 

1870 Exe. Afech. 11 Feb. 531/1 His cor anglais stop is a 
4ft.tone. 1880 Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 400 Beethoven has 
written a fine trio..for two oboes and cor anglais. 


Cor, obs, form of Corr. 

Cor- !, assimilated form of the prefix Com-, Con-, 
before +; asin L. correctus CORRECT, corriupt-tus 
Corrvrv, etc. For the general sense sec Com-. 

Cor- 2, coro-, core-). Gr. «py girl, doll, 
pupil of the eyc (cf. BaBy), has been taken as the 
basis of modern surgical terms relating to the 
pupil. The combining form of the Gr. word (as 
in other words in -7, -a) is xopo-, covo-, before vowels 


CORACO-. 


cor-; but core- representing the Gk. nom. case has 
by some been erroncously taken as the foimative, 
giving the barbarous forms corelysis, coremorphosis, 
and the illiterate corcometer, coretodtalysis, etc. 
Few of these combinations arc Knglish in form: 
the chief being Core'ctomy, Coro'tomy ‘core-), 
excision and incision of thc pupil, Co-roplasty 
(core-), an operation for forming an artificial 
pupil; Corectome, an instrument used in cutting 
through the iris ; Coropla‘stic (core-) a., relating 
to coroplasty. 

1819 Gutnne Leet. Surg. Eyes (1823) 393 Coretomia, 
division of the iris. /béd., Corectomica, whe a portion of 
the iris is cut off. /déd. 394 Coredialysis, the separation of 
the iris, 31826 S. Coorer /irst Lincs Surg, (ed. 5) 348 
Mr, Guthrie approves of corectomi:, or a free transverse 
division of the iris with a sharp edged needle, or iris-scalpel. 
1830 — Dict. Surg, (ed. 6) 1c07 ‘Vhe separation of a 
part of its circumference from the ciliary ligament called in 
the language of oculists corodialysis. 1875 H. Wattos 
Dis. Eye 433 Coredialysis, produces a second and false 
pupil. 1860 BraitHwaite Retrospect of Ved. X LIL. 250 Mr. 
Streatfeild..now names his operation Corelysis (meaning 
Pupil freeing. 1857 DUNGLIson A/ed. Dict. 242 Corcplasty 
-. The operation for artificial pupil. s 

[Coraage, an error in Cowel, etc., for CORNAGE,] 

Corach, variant of CuURRAGH, a coracle. 

Coracine (kgrissin). [ad. L. coracinus, a. 
Gr. xopaxivos or xopaxwos, f. edpag raven: so called 
from its black colour.) <A kind of fish like a 
perch, found in the Nile. 

1624 MippteTon Game at Chess v. iii, The golden-headed 
coracine out of Egypt. 1865 Tristkam in Aeader No. 149. 
506/3 The cat-fish or coracine. 

Coracite (kgrassit), AZ. [f. xopag, ndpax- 
raven +-ITE.] A variety of pitchblende, from Lake 
Supcrior. 

1849 Amer. Frul. Sc. Ser. un. 111. 117 On Coracite, a new 
ore of Uranium, 1868 Dana J/72. (1880) 155 Coracite is 


probably pitchblende mixed with some gummite. 

Coracle (kgrik’l). So 7-: also 6 corougle, 
7 corracle, curricle, 8 coricle. [a. Welsh 
corwgel, cwrwel, deriv. (? dim.) of corwsg, cwriug, in 
13 14th c. coruc, corwe coracle, and carcase, = Ir. 
curack boat (appearing in Adamnanus 7the., in 
latinized form curuca), mod.Gaclic curach.] 

A small boat made of wickerwork covered with 
some water-tight material (originally hides or 
skins), uscd by the ancient Britons, and still by 
fishermen on the rivers and lakes of Wales and 
Treland. 


The coracle is described but not named in O. £. Chron. 
anno 891 ‘on anum bate butan alcum gerebrum of Hiber- 
nia..se bat wa:s geworht of priddan healfre hyde’. 

1547 SaLessury Welsh Dict., Kwrweyl ne vola krocn,a 
corougle. 1611 Cotcr., Caraée, a corracle, or little round 
skiffe, made of Ozier twigs wouen together, and coucred 
with raw hides. 1696 AusREY Jfése, (1857) 211 The boats 
on the Avon ..were baskets of twigs covered with an ox- 
skin, which the poor people in Wales use to this day, and 
call them curricles. 1759 B. Martin Nas. Hist. Eng. I. 
Salop 178 ‘Yhe Fishermen in these Parts have a pretty De- 
vice, to catch Fish.. which is called a Coracle. 1805 
Soutury iJadoc tn W. 1. 13 On his back, Like a broad 
shield, the coracle was hung. 1873 Ac? 36-7 Vict. c. 71 
§ 36 Any boat, barge, coracle, or other vessel used in fishing. 

b. attrib. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 13 Vwo Coracle Nets. 1891 
Daily News 5 Oct. 3/6 Dee Salmon Fisheries. .The coracle 
net-men had caught 849 salmon. 


Coracler (kg raklo1). 
who uses a coracle. 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 83 At Cacrmarthen .. I 
saw the coraclers. sweeping the Towey. 

Coraco- (kp'rako-), corresp. to Gr. xepaxo- 
combining form of «épag raven, crow, now used in 
Anal, as comb. form of CoRAcoib, in sense ‘relat- 
ing to the coracoid process and some other part’, 
as coraco-acromial, connecting the coracoid with 
the acromial, as the covaco-acromial ligament; 
coraco-brachial, applied to a muscle which arises 
from the coracoid and is inserted into the shaft of 
the fore-arm, which it draws forwards and in- 
wards; coraco-clavicular, uniting the coracoid 
and clavicle, as coraco-clavicular ligamicut , coraco- 
costal = CosTo-corAcoiD ; coraco-humeral, pcr- 
taining to the coracoid and humerus, as coraco- 
humeral ligament, the accessary ligament of the 
shoulder joint; coraco-hyoid, coraco-mandi- 
bular, coraco-pectoral, applicd to muscles which 
extend from the coracoid to the hyoid bone, the 
lower jaw, and the thorax respectively ; coraco- 
procoracoid, pertaining to the coracoid and pro- 
coracoid, as a coraco-procoracoid symphyseal liga- 
ment; coraco-scapular, pertaining tu tlie coracoid 
and scapula ; consisting of coracoid and scapula 
combined ; coraco-vertebral, applicd to that 
angle of the scapula which lics between its cora- 


coid and vertebral borders. 

1852-9 Topp Cycl. duat. IV. 434 2 The *coraco-acromial. 
or triangular ligament. {1785 efnat. Dialogues (ed. 2) 27: 
Which is the “coraco-brachialis?] 1842 E. Wiuson Amat. 
Vacde-sn. 65 The foramen for the medullary vessels is situ- 


[f. prec. +-ER1.] One 


CORACOID. 


ated..a little below the coraco-brachial ridge. 1841 Library 
of Med., Cruveithier's Anat. 1. 179 The two *coraco- 
clavicular ligaments are continuous. 1847 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
Iff. 570/r ‘Ihe ~coraco-costal fascia. 1882 Sy. Soc. Lex., 
*Coracocubital muscle, a synonym of the Flexor brachit 
Jongus of Solipedes. 1841 Library of Med., Cruvetlhier's 
Anat. 1, 183 The capsule is strengthened above by a con- 
siderable bundle of fibres called the coracoid ligament, 
*coraco-humeral ligament, or accessory ligament of the 
fibrous capsule. [1706 PHituips, *Coracohyoides.] 1782 A. 
Moxro Anat. Bones & Nerves 179 Immediately behind this 
..cavity the coraco-hyoid muscle has its rise. 

Coracoid (kerakoid', a. and sh. Avat, [ad. 
medical L.. coracozdés, a. Gr. xopaxoedns (also 
kopaxwins) raven-like, f. «é¢af raven, crow: see 
-o1p.] A. adj. 

1. Beaked like a crow. Applied to a process of 
bone (¢coracoid process), extending from the scapula 
or shoulder-blade toward the sternum or brcast- 
bone, which in adult man somewhat resembles in 
shape and size the beak of a crow ; also to the bone 

coracoid bone homologous with this process, which, 
in birds and reptiles, extends from the scapula to the 
sternum, and forms the distal or ventral element 
of the scapular arch. 

{1706 Putts, Corvacoidtes, a Process of the Shoulder- 
blade which takes Name from its Figure resembling that of 
a Crow's Dill. 172rin Bawey.] 1741 Monro Ava?, (ed. 3) 
245 The Base, Acromion, coracoid Process and Head of the 
Scapula, are all ina cartilaginous State at the Birth. 1847 
Topp Cyc. Anat. III. 840,/1 The coracoid bone .. is only 
fully developed in the Reptilia and in Birds. 1872 Car- 
PENTER Anim. Phys. xii. 476 Another process, the coracoid, 
which only serves in Man for the attachment of certain 
muscles. rae 

2. Pertaining to, or connected with, the coracoid 
process. 

1836 Topp Cyc. dat. 1. 219/1 The humerus... can act 
upon the scapula..depressing its coracoid angle. 1878 T. 
Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 479 The coracoid insertion of the 
pectoralis minor can also be seen. 

B. sb.=Coracoid process or bone: see A. 1. 

1828 Stark Léem. Nat, /Tist. 1.37 The scapula has..a 
point named the coracoid, for the attachment of certain 
muscles. 1870 Rottrston Axim. Life Introd. 47 In the 
Vounotremata..the coracoid reaches the sternum, 


Coracomo:rphic, a. Zool. [f. mod.L. Cora. 
comorphe (f. Gr. kopako- raven, crow + -popd-os, 
f. poppy form) + -Ic,] Of or belonging to thc 
group Coracomorphe or birds of the crow form, 
in Iluxley’s classification of 1867, corresponding 
nearly to PASSERINE of Cuvier. 

|| Coracosteon (kprikp'st?,gn). Zoo/. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. kopaxo- raven + écréoy bore.] A term ap- 
plied to an additional symmetrical osseous centre 
formed in the sternum in certain birds. Jence 
Coraco'steal a., as in coracosteal ossification. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 

Co-ra‘dicate, @ [f Co- + L. ridicit-us 
rooted, f. ra@dzx root.] In Etymology: Waving the 
same root. 


1882 Skeat Etym. Dict. s.v. Brook, Brook is co-radicate 
with frat. 


Corage, obs. f. CouraGE, 

|| Coraggio ,kora‘dzo), zt. In 7 -agio. [It. 
corageto courage. (Cf, édravo!)| Courage! as a 
hortatory exclamation. 

1601 Suaks. Ad/s Well 1. v. 97 Brauely, Coragio. 1610 
—- Temp. v. i. 258 Coragio, Bully-Monster, Coragio. 1850 
MacavLay Diary 12 Jan., But coraggio! and think of a.p. 
2850. Where will your Emersons be then? 

Corah (koerd), a. and sh, [Urdti £ard, Hindi, 

3engalt Zora, new, unbleached, silk cloth undyed.] 
Plain, undyed: applied to Indian silk ; ‘an Indian 
pattern silk handkerchief’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
1858. Corah printer: ‘one who prints imitation 
silk handkerchiefs’ (Simmonds). 

1833 Gimcrackiana |Manchester) 178 For we dye our own 
Corahs, and let it be hinted ‘Tho’ we can’t dress them well, 
yet we beat ‘I.ondon Printed’. 1848 ///ust. Loud. News 
1 Apr. 221/3 India Silk Handkerchiefs. Unbleached or 


Cream Colour Corahs. 1884 //valth Exhib. Catal. 148/2 
‘Tussah Silk, Corah Silk. 


+ Co'rahism. és. rare. [f. proper name Coral, 
Aorah+-1smM.] A rebellious, factious spirit: in 
allusion to the scdition of Korah (A7emd. xvi.. 

1goz C. Matuer Alagn. Chr. vu. ii. (1852) 495 Some in our 
New England wilderness have complained of a crime, which 
they have distinguished by the name of Corahism. 

Coraious, obs. form of CouraGrEous. 

+ Coraiou'ste (7=/). Obs. rare. [a. OF. cora- 
geuset}, £, corageus CouRAGEOUS,] Couragcousness, 
1382 WycuirF 7’s. liv. 9 [lv. 8] To littl coraiouste of spirit. 

Co-raise: see Co- pref. 1. 

Coral (kg-ral), s4.1 Forms: 4- coral; also 4-8 
-ale, 5-7 -all’e, 6-7 corral(1, 6-8 -ell, 5 cural/l)e, 
6 curroll, 6-7 -all, 7 -el, -ell, |5 quyral). [a. 
OF. coral, coural (12th c. in Littré), later corai/= 
Pr. coralh, Sp. coral, It. corallo:—L. corallum, 
coratium, a, Gt. kopaAdoy red coral.] 

1. A hard calcareous substance consisting of the 
continuous skcleton secreted by many tribes of 
marine coelenterate polyps for their support and 
habitation. Found, according to the habits of the 


- 
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species, in single specimens growing plant-like on 
the sea-bottom, or in extensive accumulations, 
sometimes many miles in extent, called coral-reefs. 

a. Historically, and in carlier literature and 
folk-lore, the name belongs to the beautiful Aed 
Coral, au arborescent specics, found in the Red 
Sea and Mediterranean, prized from times of an- 
tiquity for ornamental purposes, and often classed 
among precious stones. 77k coral; a pale variety 
of this. 

¢1305 Laud Cokayne 70 Of grene Jaspe and red corale. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer Prof. 158 Of smal coral aboute hire arm she 
bar A peire of bedes gauded al with grene. 1398 TreEvISA 
Barth, De P. R. xvi. xxxii. (1495) 563 Corall is gendred in 
the red see and is a tree aslonge as it 1s coueryd with water, 
but anone as it is drawen out it torneth in to stone. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 86 Curalle, corud/us. 1535 Coverpate Lam. 
iv. 7 Their colour was fresh read as the Corall, their beutie 
like the Saphyre. 158 R. W. Zhree Ladies Lond. in Hazl. 
Dodsley V1. 276 Coral will look pale when you be sick. 
¢ 1600 Suaks. Sow. cxxx, Currall is farre more red then her 
lips red. 1631 Jorpan Nat. Bathes v. (1669) 34 Coral also 
being a Plant, and nourished with this juice, turns to a 
stone. 1665 Pil. Trans. 1.116 Whole Forrests of Coral 
at the bottom of the Red Sea. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi France 
& Jt, 1. 258 The coral here is such as can be seen nowhere 
else. 1861 Hume tr. J/oguin-Tandon u. m. ii. 87 Red 
Coral..is found attached to rocks at the bottom of the sea.. 
Coral was for a long time regarded as a marine plant. 

b. Afterwards extended to other kinds; at first 
named from their colour, as White coral, origin- 
ally applied to Madrepore, Black coral (dzz/z- 
pathes), Blue coral (//e/iosporva’, Yellow coral, 
etc. In morc recent times, many kinds have been 
named from the appearance of the aggregate 
skeleton, as Brain ec, (Af/eandrina’, Cup e. (family 
Cyathophyllide), Mushroom c. (/zsgia\, Organ- 
pipe c. . 7zbipora), Star c. (Astroides), etc. See 
also MADREPORE, MILLEPORE. 

a@1600 Customs Duties (Add. MS. 25097), Currall, white 
or red. 1624 Cart. Smitx Virginia i. 3 She had. .about her 
forehead a band of white Corrall. 1693 Sir T. P. Brornt 
Nat. [Tist. 23 There are several sorts of Coral, but the two 
Principal are the White and the Red; but the Red is the 
best .. ‘There is also a Black and Yellow kind of Coral. 1695 
Woopward Nat, Hist. Earth w. (1723) 196 The several 
Sorts of Mineral Corall. 1732 Leptarp Sethos I1. vu. 75 
White and red coral, and cae sort of blue coral called 
Acoris. 3184z Emerson Adtdr., Meth. Nat. Wks.(Bohn) 11. 
224 Nature turns off new firmaments. .as fast as the madre- 
pores make coral, 1847 Carpenter Zoo/. § 1073 In the 
Meandrina cerebriformis (brain-stone coral', the whole 
mass. .is nearly hemispherical. /4id, §1097 Txbipora mu- 
sica..from the regular arrangement of its cylindrical tubes 
by each other's side ..is commonly termed Organ-pipe 
Coral. 1861 Hume tr. A/ogurn- Tandon nu. ui. it. 87 ‘The 
Black Coral is distinguished from the Red by the horny 
nature of the stem, and by its flexibility and smoothness. 
White Coral differs still more. The axis is stony or calca- 
reous; but the polyps are contained in lamellated star-like 
cavities, and not in the fleshy cortical substance. 

2. (with @ and f/.) a. A particular species of 
the preceding, or of the colonial zoophyte of which 
it is the skeleton; also, a single polypary or 
polypidom in its natural condition (= CoRALLuM). 

The coralligenous zoophytes belong to the two classes 
Aunthozoa \or Actinozoa) and Hydrozoa of the Ca@LENTE- 
RATA (q.v.'. Both these classes contain families of com- 
pound, aggregate, or colonial zoophytes, secreting a con- 
tinuous calcareous skeleton, which goes on growing by the 
constant development of new polyps or individual animals, 
each, like the bud of a plant, springing from and connected 
with the common stock. The Anthozoa are usually sub- 
divided into two sub-classes, A/cyonaria (=Octactiniz), to 
the colonial families of which belong the Red, Blue, and 
Organ-pipe corals; and Zoantharia (= Hexacoralla), of 
which the division Ax/ipatharia contains Black coral, and 
Madreporaria the Madrepores, Brain-corals, Mushroom- 
corals, Star-corals, etc., the chief reef-building corals. To 
the class A¢rozoa belong the Afi//eferes, which are only 
distantly related to the other coralligenous animals, though 
their calcareous skeletons also form extensive reefs. 

1579 ‘I. Stevens in Hakluyt Moy. (1589) 161 One of them 
pulled vp a currall of great bignesse and price. The currals 
does grow in the manner of stalkes vpon the rockes on the 
bottome, and waxe hard and red. r712 tr. Pomet’s Hist. 
Drugs 1. 97 Of all the Corals the Red is most in use. 1751 
Cuampers Cyc/.s. v., There is a kind of white coral [Madre- 
pore] pierced full of holes, and a black coral named antipates. 
1860 Gossr Rom. Nat. Hist. 90 Living corals exist and 
build compound polypidoms at far greater depths in our 
northern latitudes. 1887 Sfectator 7 May 614/2 Nature 
when she builds an island out of corals. --1888 RorLesTon 
& Jackson Anim. Life 739 The calycles are in the majority 
of colonial corals connected by a calcareous coenenchyma. 


b. A piece of (red) coral, as an ornament, ete. 

1607 ‘Vorsett FKour.f Beasts (1673) 164 /Elianus_ saith, 
that there was an Elephant in Egypt, which was in love 
with a woman that sold Corrals. 1705 Bosman Guinea 24 
One of his Wives had a new Fashion'’d Coral on. 1841 
Eveninstone J/ist, Inc. 1. 543 Various jewels, including 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies. 

3. A toy made of polished coral, given to infants 
to assist them in cutting their teeth. Thc name 
has been extended to toys of glass, bone, etc. used 
for the same purpose. : 

1613 Beaum. & Fi. Captain iu, v, Art thou not breeding 
teeth. .Ill..getacoral for thee. 1642 Mitton A fol. Smect. 
(1851) 293 Some sucking Satir, who might have done better 
to have us’d his corall. 17x11 Appison Sfect. No.1 ? 2, 1.. 
would not make use of my Coral till they had taken away the 
Dells from it. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 82 ? 2 Of all 
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the toys with which children are delighted, I valued only 
my coral. 1840 Hoop A7/mansegg, Childhood, Cutting her 
first little toothy-peg With a fifty guinea coral. 

Jig. 1856 Mrs. Brownine Aur. Leight. 3 Which things are 
corals to cut life upon. 

4, In various fig. senses: +a. Applicd to any- 
thing ptecious; cf. jewel, pearl. b. Anything of 
bright red colour; blood, the lips, etc. +e. 
Applied to Christ as a ‘tree of pearl’, 

a1310 in Wright Lyric P, v.25 Ase diamaunde the dere 
in day when he is dyht, He is coral y-cud with cayser ant 
knyht. 1595 Barxrietp Sox. xvii. 12 His teeth pure 
Pearle in blushing Correll set. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Siond2's 
E'romena 93 Her amorous feaver .. caused the corals and 
roses fade away from her.. face. a1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Poems 33 Where she stood, Blood’s liquid coral 
sprang her feet beneath. 1649 J. Ecuiston tr. Behmien's 
Epist. 1. ii, It is meer joy unto ine to perceive that our 
Paradisicall Corall flourisheth, and bringeth forth fruit in my 
fellow-members. 1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3207/4 Having..a 
small Wart on the Corral of the Upper Lip. 1875 Lowetr 
Poet. Wks. (1879) 464 His barefoot soldiers..Tramping the 
snow to coral where they trod. 

5. transf. a. The unimpregnated roc or eggs of 
the lobster; so called from the colour when boiled. 

1768 Travis in Pexny Cycl. Il. 513/2 That black sub. 
stance..when boiled, turns of a beautiful red colour, and is 
called their [lobsters'] coral. 1805 Mrs. S. Marmn Eng. 
Housekeeper (ed. 3\ 121 Take a good lobster and pick out 
all the meat; lay the berries, or coral, by themselves. 1844 
J.T. Hewett Persons & W. iii, Two fine lobsters, one 
full of coral, and the other of berries, 188 HuxLey Cray- 
Jish 31. 

b. In the names of plants, as Garden Coral. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Garden coral, the Capsicum annununt. 
6. Short for CoraL-SNAKE. 

(1784 Univ. Mag. 121 Among the Serpents, there are none 
sO venemous .. nor more common in this Isthmus [Darien] 
than the Corales.] 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt’s Trav, 1. iv. 
152 The Cascabel, or rattle-snake, the Coral, and other 
vipers.. frequent these..arid haunts. 

7. atirth, (or adj.) a. Made or composed of 
(red) coral as a material. 

1452 1V7ll of ¥. Barker (Somerset Ho.), Quyral bedis. 1524 
Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 179, ij. pair of currall bedes. a 1§93 
Martowf ‘Come dive with me’, Coral clasps and amber 
studs. 1883 G. LLoyp £46 § Flow II. 151 She wore that pink 
coral set. ; 

b. Coral-like, of the colour of red coral. 

1513 DouGias sExets xu. Prol.155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steyr. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr.1. i. 179, I 
saw her corrall lips to moue, 1633 Costd/e Whore u. i. in 
Bullen O. 72. 1V, I loathe to looke upon a common lip, Were 
it as corrall as Aurora’s cheeke. 1852 Beck's Florist 257 
The Fuchsia. .a brilliant coral tube and sepals, with corolla 
of intense violet. 

ce. Naturally consisting or formed of coral in the 

mass. 

1612 Drayton Polyolé, Wks. 1753 I]. 846 Amongst the 
coral-groves in the Verginian deep. 1713 Youxnc Last 
Day 1. 302 Vhro’ coral groves, Thro’ labyrinths of rocks. 
17990 Beatson Nav. & Ail. Alem. 1. 59 Having nearly 
reached her destination, she, through the ignorance of the 
pilot, run against a coral rock. 1819 Heser “ysn, From 
Greenland’s icy mountains, From India’s coral strand. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xx. (1852) 480 Some of the..encircled 
islands are composed of coral-rock. oon 

8. General combinations: a. objective, as cova/- 
fishing, -making, -secreting; b. instrumental, as 
coral-bound, -butlt, -cinctured, -girt, -paven; C. 
similative, as coval-red; A. parasynthetic, as coval- 
beaded, -buttoned, -rooted, -stamened, 

1883 Ge. Words 113 Gorgeous articles of native dress. . 
*coral-beaded. 1872 Dana Corads ii. 129 A *coral-bound 
coast. 1884 J, Cotsorne With Hicks Pasha 259 The 
white, *coral-built town of Suakin lay like a pearl before 
me. 1848 CrouGcH Sothie 1. 41 Waistcoat blue, *coral-but- 
toned. 1785 ‘I’. Warton Poems 55 (Jod.) My *coral-cinctur'd 
stole. 1872 Dana Cora/s ii. 130 *Coral-girt islands. 1634 
Mitton Conus 883 Heave thy rosy head From thy *coral- 
paven bed. 1700 Drypren Cock & Fox 49 High was his 
comb, and *coral-red withal. 1882 Garden 8 July 17/1 
Handsome bold buds of intense coral-red. 1776 W1THERING 
Brit. Plants \1796) 11. 33 *Coralrooted Twayblade. 1846 
Dana Zoofh. ii. § 9 (1848) 15 The *coral-secreting polyps. 
1881 Mrs. Horman Hunt Chilay. Ferus. 139 A branch of 
the yellow-tasselled *coral-stamened acacia. 


9. Specialcombinations: coral bead plant, Adrus 
precatorius, a native of India, bearing small scarlet 
egg-shaped seeds, used for necklaces and other 
ornamental purposes, also in India as a standard 
of weight ; coral-bean, the seed of the flowering 
shrub £rythrina glauca, and of the bead- or neck- 
lace-tree, Ormosia dasycarpa; coral-berry, an 
American shrub (Symphoricarpus vilgarts) allied 
to the Snowberry, but having the berrics deep red 
(Treas. Bot. 1866); coral-creeper, a species of 
Kennedya (K. prostrata), a leguminous plant 
bearing large bright red or pink flowers; coral- 
fish, a name for fishcs of the families Chetodontidzx 
and Somacentrtde which frequent coral-reefs ; 
coral-flower, the flower of Z7ythrina: see Conat- 
TREE; coral-grove, a dcnse mass of tree-like 
corals growing together; coral-insect, 2 popular 
but erroneous name for a coral-polyp; coral- 
island, an island of which the formation is due to 
the growth of coral; coral-lacquer, -lac, a red 
lacquer, forming a surface capable of being carved 
in low relief; coral-milk (see quot.) ; coral- 
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mud, mud formed by decomposed coral ; coral- 
polyp, onc of the individual animals of a coral 
polypidom, a coral-zoophytc; coral-sand (cf. 
coral-mud); coral-serpent = ConaL-SNAKE; coral- 
shoemaker, a fish of the genus 7ez/hi's, found in 
the coral reefs of the Indian Ocean ; coral-stitch, 
a stitch used in embroidery, producing an irregular 
branched appearance like that of some kinds of 
coral; coral-stone, limestone or marble com- 
osed of fossil corals; coral-teeth = CoRrAL-ROOT 
(Miller Plant-nantes) ; coral-worm =coral-polyp ; 
coral-zone (see quot.) ; coral-zoophyte = cora/- 
polyp. See also CORAL-PLANT, -RAG, -REEF, etc. 

1860 Bartiett Dict. Americanisms, “Coral Berry, the 
Indian Currant of Missouri. 1880 Gintuer Fishes 525 The 
small Zoophytes covering the banks, round which these 
**Coral-fishes’ abound. 
World |. 263 A beautiful erythrina, or *coral-flower. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat, xx. (1852) 461 These *coral-groves which 
. had attained the utinost possible limit of upward growth. 
1752 in Watson PAL. Trans. XLVII.454 Upon the coasts 
of Barbary..he had the pleasure of seeing the *coral-insect 
move its claws or legs. 1832 De ta Becne Geol. Alan. (ed. 
2)149 MM. Quoy and Gaimard..paid particular attention 
to the *coral islands and reefs. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. 
Aingd. 128 The nutritive fluids, after elaboration by the 
polyps. .are conveyed into the larger deep-seated parallel 
tubes : the nutrient fluid contained in these tubes resembles 
milk so much that it is known by the name of *coral-milk, 
1878 Huxiey Phystogr. xv. 254 The loose blocks are ce- 
mented into compact masses by means of coral-sand and 
*coral-mud. 1846 Dana Zoofh. ii. (1848) 15 vote, The ani- 
mals of a coral zoophyte are coral-animnals or *coral-polyps. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text-bh. Geol. iii. 68 Formed entirel 
coarse “coralssand. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1790) VIL. 
ix. 215 (Jod.) The *coral-serpent, which is red, and whose 
bite is said to be fatal. 1607 Yorsni. Four-f. Beasts (1673) 
152 It is like to. .the Marble called Lapis Coraltticus, *Coral 
stone. 1876 Pack Adv. Text-Bk. Geol. xx. 426 The ‘ coral- 
stone’ has a sparry crystalline aspect. 1840 CLoucn Difsy- 
chus ut. iv. 140 But I must slave, a meagre *coral-worm. 
1865 Pace Handb:. Geol. Terms s.v., In marine geology, 
the *coral zone..is the region of the calcareous and stronger 
corals, and extends from 300 to 600 feet. 1874 Dawkins 
Cave-hunt. ii. 71 In the ussues of the *coral-zoophytes it 
assumes the form of stony groves. 

+ Coral, 54.2 Obs. [a. OF. ceazl ‘balle du 
blé’ (Godef.), chaff.] Chaff of corn. 

c1440 Prop. Parv. 92 Coralle, or drasse of corne [K., 
P. coralys or drosse, //. coralyys], acus. ¢1480 Harl. AIS. 
1587 \in Promp. Parv. 92) Acus, coralle. 

Corral, v. rare. [f. Cora sd.1} ¢rans. To make 
red like coral, to crimson. 

1648 Herrick /fesf. (1869) 231 The immortall Sunne 
Corrols his cheeke to see those rites not done. 1658 W. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Love's Vict, 1v. 57 The modest blush Corals 
the virgin cheek no longer. 

Coralie, -ine, etc.: see CORALLIC, -INE, etc. 

Coralist (kpralist). [f Corau + -1st.] A 
dealer or artificer in coral. 

¢1835 Brocxeoon Handbk. Italy iv. 90 The shops of the 
jewellers, coralists, and dealers in silks and velvets. 

Coralla, pl. of CoraLttum, 

Coralla‘ceous, @. rare. [f. L. corall-um 
Corat+-acrous.} Of the nature of coral. 

1828 in WEBSTER. 

+ Corallate, v. vare. Obs. rans. ?To make 
into or like coral. 

1657 G. Starkey /felinont’s Vind. 275 The Arcanum 
Corallinum ..is Mercury ea aneaee by mean of the 
Tagher Alchahest, and corallated by the water of whites of 

gges. 

Co'ralled, a. [f. Corat+-Ep2.] Furnished 
or covered with coral. 

1 SavaGe Wanderer v.(Jod.\, The coral’d sea, 1869 
J. D. Batowin Preh. Nations vi. 218 The sacred wave and 
coraled bed of the Erythrzan sea. 

+Coraller. Ods. [f. Coran+-er. Cf. F. 
corailleur.} One who collects coral, a coral-fisher. 

1735 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. Coral Fishery, Twenty five 
quintals of Coral to each boat, this is divided into thirteen 
parts ; of which the patron or master coraller has four. 

Corallet (kpralét). rave. [dim. f. Corarius.] 
The coral skeleton of an individual polyp. 

1872 Daxa Corals i. 48 The coral of the zodthome being 


the corallum, that of each polyp in the compound corallum 
may be called a corallet. 


Cora‘llian, @. arch. [f. L. corallium Coraut+ 
-An.] Of or pertaining to coral; =CoRALLINE a.; 
esp. in Coraliian Sea. 

1842 Darwin Coral Reefs (1874) 217 The space between 


Australia and New Caledonia, called by Flinders the 
Corallian Sea. 


Cora'llic, ¢. rave. [f. L. corallum Corat + 
-Ic.] Of the nature of or consisting of coral. 

18xr Pinkerton Pe/ra/. 1. 421 A black coralic marble.. 
with madrepores an inch or two in length. 

Coralli'domous, @. rare. [f. L. corall-um 
+ dom-us home + -ovs.] Inhabiting coral reefs. 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 802 This corallidomous barnacle. 

Coralliferous (kprali-féras’, a. [fas prec. + 
L. -fer bearing + -ous.] Coral-bearing. 

1875 Lyete Princ. Geol. (1. ut. xlix. 588 The Caribbean 
Seas are very coralliferous. 

Coralliform (kfre'liffim), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ForM.] Having the form of coral. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 94 Corallotdal or 
coralliform, \Nhen two or three branches, having rounded 
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or pointed extremities, proceed from one stem, 1836 D. 
Denunam, etc. 7rav. 1. 30 Some curious, tubular, hollow, 
coralliform productions were picked up in the sand, 1869 
Eng. Mech. 17 Dec. 333/1 They are coralliform. . bodies. 

Coralligenous (kpralidg/nos), a. ([f. as 
prec. + -GENous taken (crroncously) in the sense of 
‘producing ’.] Coral-producing. 

1813 Chron. in Ann. Keg. 1812, 497 These coralligenous 
polypi are only a few lines in length. 1872 NiciioLson 
Paleont. 28 The coralligenous Zoophytes or ‘corals’. 

Coralli-gerous, a. rave. [f. as prec. + L. -ger 
bearing + -ous.] =CoRALLIFEROUS. 

In mod. Dicts. : : 

Corallin (kgralin). Chem. [ad. L. coralltit.us 
coral-ccloured, coral-red: see -1N.] A red colouring 
matter, called also Piovtz, obtained in 1861 by 
treating phenol with sulphuric and oxalic acids. 
Yellow corallin ( = Aurin’, a yellowish-red dye, 
obtained by heating carbolic acid with the same 
substanecs; so called becausc by heating with 
ammonia it is converted into the red corallin. 

1873 Nature 11 Dec. 113 By the addition of corallin. .to a 
bromide of silver film, it becomes sensitive to the yellow 
ray. 1879 Watts Dict. Chem. and Suppl. 391 Corallin 
is much used for dyeing on wool, and may also be employed 
for printing on wool. . 

Coralline (kpralein), 54.1 [ad. It. (and mod.L.) 
corallina, dim. of corallo CorAt.] A name given 
originally to organisms thought to resemble or bc 
of the nature of coral, but of morc minute size, less 


firm texture, etc. 

Prob. first given to tbe calcareous sea-weed Coradiina 
officinalis (sense 1 below) ; but also including the compound 
animal organisms of plant-like habit growing in the sea, 
then thought to be plants. When the animal nature of 
coral was recognized, the corallines (including Coradtina) 
were transferred to the animal kingdom. More accurate 
knowledge hassince separated senses 1 and 2. The animal 
‘corallines’ have moreover been found to belong to entirely 
distinct zoological divisions, some of them (Polyzoa) being 
Cozlomata, others (A/ydrozoa) being Cozlenterata; hence 
the name is no longer a term of Zoology, though retained in 
popular use, as in ‘a collection of sea-weeds and corallines’. 

1. A genus of seawecds having a calcareous 
jointed stem, one species of which (Cora//ina offi- 
cinalis) is common on the coasts of the North 
Atlantic; ‘a plant having the power of secreting 
lime like the coral animals’ (Dana). 

1543 TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 436 Coraline, coro- 
lina, is thought to be Brion, which is mosse growing to 
stones in the sea, and killeth the worms of young children. 
1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep... v. § 6.91 That plants 
and ligneous bodies may indurate under water..we have 
experiment in Coralline. 1857 J. G. Wooo Com. Ob). Sea 
Shore iv. 56 Of these plants the coralline is a good example ; 
for until a comparatively late period, it was placed among 
the animals in company with the true corals. 1880 CarPEN- 
TER in 1944 Cent. No. 38. 615, 1 dredged slow-growing red 
calcareous Algz (true coradiiues) in the Mediterranean. 

b. As an ingredient in the Pharmacopeeia. 

1543 [see 1]. 1634 Brereton Trav. (1844) 47 He pre- 
scribed six grains of corallin. 1707 G. Miece S¢. Gt. Brit. 
u. 17 Coraline is also.. strengthning, and good in hot Gouts. 
1732 Arsutunot Rules of Diet 407 Will kill worms, as 
Steel, Hartshorn, Coraline. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corallina 
officinalis, White worm-seed, sea moss, or coralline; for- 
merly given to children as anthelminthic. 

2. A name applied to plant-like compound 
animals with a calcareous or horny ccencecium ; 
esp. to the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, and the Sertularian 
Hydrozoa. In this sense, formerly in scientific, 
but now only in popular use. 

1721 R. Bravtey IWVks. Nat. 15, 1 commonly find them ac- 
companied with Coralines, the Sea- Fan, and other such like 
Bodies. 1767 Entis in Parl. Trans. LVII. 421 By a 
Coralline I mean an animal growing in the form of a plant. 
1807 J. E. Smitu Phys. Bot. 4 Not being aware of the true 
nature of those half-animated beings called Corals and 
Corallines. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1872) 387 A 
delicate branching coralline, studded with polypi. 1877 
Huxtey Anat. Iuvert. Antmats viii. 453 The Polysoa or 
Bryosoa: in outward form these animals bear a general 
likeness to the Sertularian Hydrozoa, with which they were 
formerly confounded under the name of ‘Corallines’. 

+3. Mountain Coralline, Coralline Moss: old 
names for the Reindeer Lichen, from its resem- 
blance to Corallina. Obs. 

1598 Frorio, Coraélina..also Corall or mountain coralline. 
1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 240 Our Horse and Sheep make a 
shift to live upon the grass under the snow, and the Corallin- 
mosse call’d A/uscus Marinus. 1756 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 859 The common coralline moss is the 
principal food of the Rein-Deer, in winter. 

4. attrib. a. Coralline Crag (Geol.): the lowest 
member of the ‘Crag’ or Pliocene scries of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, consisting of shells and ‘ coral- 
lines’ (Polyzoa) imbedded in calcarcous sand. 

1835 E. Cuarceswortu in PAil. Mag. Ser. ut. VII. 83, I 
propose to designate the lower [beds] as the Coral/ine Crag. 
1851 Richaroson Geel. (1855) 358 The coralline crag was 
partially consolidated before the deposition of the red crag. 
1874 [see CorALLoro a.]. 

b. Coralline-Snake. 

1802 G. Suaw Zool. II]. 432 Coralline Snake. Coluber 
Corallinus. .scales..on the body..disposed in longitudinal 
rays or stripes, representing, in some degree, the articula- 
tions of Coralline. 

ce. Coralline sone. the third of the zones or 
strata into which Milne Edwards and Forbes di- 
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vided the sca-depths, being that in which corallincs 
(sense 2) abound. 

1876 Pack Adv. Textth. Geol. iii. 76 The Coralline 
[zone] extends froin 90 to about 300 feet in depth, 

Coralline (kpralin, -ain), a. and 54.4 [ad. L. 
corallin-us of the nature or colour of coral; f. 
corallum, CORAL] A. adj. 

1. Of the colour of red coral; red. Coradline 
ware: pottery of a red pastc madc in Italy in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

@ 1633 Lennarp tr. Charron’s Wisd. (1658) 19 The mouth 
little, the lips coraline. 1669 Wontpce Syst. Agric. vi. §7 
aa tor Pyracantha..is raised..of the bright Coralline 
Serries. 1877 A. 3. Epwarns Up Nile xii. 318 The pinks 
are coralline. 

2. Of the nature of coral; composed or consist- 
ing of coral, as coralline limestone, marble, etc. 
Coralline oolile = CORAL Rac. 

1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xii. 387 The same 
Coralline Corpuscles. 1673 PAtl. Trans. VIII. 6153 
Corallin incrustations upon truly wooden and_ branchy 
sticks. 1856 Staxtey Sinai & Pal. i. (1858) 83 It is these 
coralline forests which form the true ‘ weeds’ of this fantas- 
tic sea. 1869 A. R. Wattace Alalay Archipelago ll. 2 
All the parts that I have seen have either been volcanic 
or coralline. 1871 Pxititrs Geol. Oxford 299 The coralline 
oolite and calcareous grits must have been produced in long 
fringes and detached banks, 

3. Resembling coral ; coral-like. 

1860 Ruskin Afod. Paint. V. vi. ix. 81 The extremities 
form a kind of coralline leaf. 1870 LentLey Los, 122 
Coralline root ts applied to a root which consists of a num- 
ber of succulent branches of nearly equal size. 

+4, fig. Of or pertaining to the coral, or ‘ tree of 
pearl’, which is Christ. Obs. Cf. Cora 4c. 

1649 J. Ectiston tr. Behonen’s Epist. xxx. iii, ] make no 
doubt but the precious coraline branch of the new birth is 
begotten in you. 

B. 5b. (improper uses.) 

1. A coral zoophyte. 

1860 Maury PAys. Geog. Sea § 537 Corallines are at work 
about the Gulf Stream, they have built up the Florida Reefs. 

2. = Corat (the calcareous substance). 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 269 The sand was too hard, 
and mixed with broken coralines for turtles to lay. 1863 
Speke Discov. Nile 6 Next day we went on to Europa, a 
small island of coralline. 1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L. 
1.8 The outside walls. .are whitewashed with burnt coralline. 

Co'rallinite. Geo/. [f. prec.+-1TE.] A fossil 
coralline. In mod, Dicts. 

Corallite (kpraloit). [f. L. coral/-cm + -1TE.] 

1. A fossil coral. 

1815 W. Puittses Outl, Min. & Geol. (1818) 141 Petrifac- 
tions of marine animals as corallites, enchrinites, pentacri- 
nites. 1834 Becxroro J/taly I. 364 Squabbles arise about 
the genus of a coralite. 

= CORALLET. 

1861 J. R. Greene Alan. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 155 So 
..may the fully developed sclerodermic corallum consist of 
a single ‘ corallite ’ or of several connected by a ‘ caznenchy- 
ma’. 1877 HuxLey Anat, (uv. Anim. iii. 155 The skeleton 
thus formed, freed of its soft parts, is a ° cup-coral ’, and re- 
ceives the name of a corallite. 

3. Corallitic or coralline marble. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 78 Cutlery... Mounted in 
Rock Coralite and Pearl and Ivory Handles. 

Corallitic (kpralitik', a. [ad. L. coralliticus, f. 
*coralliles (see -1TE), f. corallum.] = CORALLINE. 2. 

1850 Leitcu tr. Afitller’s Auc. Art § 309. 351 There were 
other well known kinds of statuary marble. .the coralitic re- 
sembling ivory, from Asia Minor. 

Corrallize, v. nonce-wd. [Sce -1zE.] /rans. To 
make into coral. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 18 Jan. 88/2 Full fathom deep the well-in- 
tentioned Bowdler lics..where his bones are being coral- 
lized. (Cf, Saks. Tempest t. ii. 397-1 

Coralloid (kgraloid), a. and 5d. [f. L. corall- 
um CoRAL +-o01ID: in mod.F. coralloide.] 

A. adj. Having the form or appearance of coral; 
akin to coral. 

1604 Phil. Traus. X XV. 1606 Fossil Corolloid Bodies. 
19775 Pennant ibid. XLIX. 513 The greatest magazine of 
coralloid fossils, that Iam acquainted with. 1874 Lyete 
Elem. Geol. xiit. 178 From the abundance of these ‘ coral- 
loid ’ mollusca the.. White Crag obtained its popular name 
of Coralline Crag; but true corals, as now dehned, are very 
rare in this formation. 

B. sb. Any organism rcsembling or akin to 
coral; = CoRALLINE! 2. 

1748 Phil. Trans. XLV. 646 Some resembled Pearl-Neck- 
laces. and weie a kind of microscopical Coralloids. 1791 
E. Darwin Bot, Gard. 1. 32 Notes, Other marine animals 
called coralloids raised walls and even mountains by the 
congeries of their calcareous habitations. 

Coralloi‘dal, a. [see -1u.] =CoRaLLorp a. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ep. un. v. § 6. 91 Many coral- 
loidall concretions. 1805- [see CorALLirorM]. 1865 W. 
Wattace in Reader No. 123 5202 Flos Ferri, or coralloidal 
Aragonite. 

| Corallum ,korwelim). [L. coral/um Corar; 
applied in a special sense] A coral; the cal- 
careous skeleton of a coral polypidom; also the 
horny, suberosc, or siliccous tubular envelope of 
any zoophyte, whether colonial er simple. 

1846 Dana Zooph. ii. § 9 (1848) 15 The corallum in the live 
Zoophyte is. .in general wholly concealed within the polyps. 
1855 GossE Marine Zool. 1. 18 /ydrotda..animals either 
naked, or inclosed in a horny, tubular envelope corad//um). 
fbid. 24 Antennularia. ‘orallum simple or branched, 
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jointed, with slender hair-like branchlets set in whorls. 1878 
Hux .ey Piysiogr. xv. 251 The skeleton or corallum..is left 
as a contribution to the solid floor of the sea. : 

Corally (kg ali), a. [f. Conan + -y.] Abounding 
in or characterized by coral. 

1785 Jas. Kine Cook's Voy. Pacific 111. 106 Towards the 
bottom of the bay there is foul corally ground. 1835 Fra- 
ser’s Mag. X\. 720 The red, or (as these pupils call it) the 
‘corally sea’. 

Coral-plant. ; 

+1. A coral of plant-like form. Ods. 

1774 GoitpsM. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 193 The coral- 
plants, as they are called, sometimes shoot out like trees 
without leaves in winter; they often spread out a broad 
surface like a fan, and not uncommonly a large bundling 
head, like a faggot. 

2. A name of the plant Jatropha multifida (N. O. 
Euphoriiacer), (Miller Plant-names 1884.) 

1813 W. Ainsiic A/at, Med. Hindostan 73 That species 
of Jatropha, called by the English the Coral plant.. 
(Fatropha Multifida)is cultivated in many..gardens. 

Coral-rag. Geol. [f Coran + Rac in_ its 
local sense of hard coarse-textured rock.) The 
upper member of the Middle Oolite series, a kind 
of limestone, containing continuous beds of petri- 
fied corals. 

1816 W. Smitu Strata Ident. 19 The Coral Rag consists 
chiefly of lumps of coralline Limestone. 1878 Hux.ey 
Physiozr. xvii. 274 The coral-rag itself is altogether similar 
to the coral-limestone. 7 

Coral reef. A reef or marine bank of rock 
formed by the growth and deposit of coral; ‘a 
connected mass of coral structures, whether trend- 
ing away in long partially-submerged ledges, en- 
circling islands like breakwater-barriers, or rising 
as low ring-shaped islets above the water’ (Page). 

The reef-building corals are chiefly madrepores of the 
genera Meandrina, Caryophyllia, and Astroides, 

1745 P. Tuomas Frul. Anson's Voy. 151 A Coral Riff of 
Rocks between us and the Shore. 1832 DE LA Becue Geol. 
Max, 151 In the Pacific, where volcanos and coral reefs are 
both abundant. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 
743 Some of the J/adrepforaria descend to great depths.. 
The majority form the well-known coral reefs, 

Co‘ral-root. [transl. of Ruppius’s name Co- 
rallorhiza.| A book-name of the orchideons plant 
Corallorhiza. 

1854 S. Tuomson IVrld Fi. ut. (ed. 4) 138 One of the 
orchis family, the spurless coral-root, found only in a very 
few situations in Scotland. 1883 R. Turner in Gd. lords 
Dec. 791/2 The Coral root and.. Epipogium..are of a 
similar saprophytic character. 

“| Sometimes erroneously used for CORALWORT. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Corai-roof..sometimes applied to 
Dentaria bulbifera. 

Coral-snake. [f Cora, 7b] A name 
given locally to many different snakes marked with 
red zones; esp. the species of the genus £/aps 
found in the southern U.S. and Central America. 


1760-72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa’s Voy. 1. 60 The most poison- ’ 


ous are the corales, or coral snakes. 1863 Bares Nat. 
Amazon v. (1864) 117 The Coral-snake..is a most beautiful 
object .. banded with black and vermilion. 1874 T. Ber 
Nat. Nicaragua 320 The beautifully banded coral snake 
(Elaps), whose bite is deadly. 

Coral-tree. ; 

+1. A name formerly given to the red or other 
branched coral, when it was believed to be of 
vegetable nature. Ods. 

1635 Davenant Jladagascar Wks. (1673) 212 They strive 
To root up Corall-Trees. 1670-98 LasseEts Voy. Italy Pref. 
6 Indeed the Coral-tree is neither hard nor red, till taken 
out of the sea. 

2. The popular name of the trees of the genus 
Erythrina, which are distributed throughout the 
tropical regions of both hemisphcres. 

1756 P. Browne ¥amaica 288 The Coral or Red Bean 
Tree, 1775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 296 We found 
here,.the coral tree, Arethrina corallodendron. 1859 
Tennent Ceylon 1.1. iii. g2 One of the most magnificent 
of the flowering trees, is the Coral tree. .It derives its Eng- 
lish name from the resemblance which its scarlet flowers 
present to red coral. 1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 323 
The coral tree—-the flower of which exactly resembles a 
spray of real coral. : 

Co'ral-wood. A fine hard cabinet-wood from 
Central and South America, which becomes of a 
beautifnl red or coral colour. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 620 The Aquitztli of New Spain 
..an elegant Tree called Coralwood. 1712 tr. Pomet's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 62 The Americans use the Coral Wood for 
several Sorts of Work. " 

Co'rvalwort. [see Wort.] A_ herbalists’ 
name of the plant Dewtaria bulbifera, in allusion 
to its curionsly toothed white rhizomes. 

1597 GerarpeE /ferdal u. ccclxxxi. 986 Called in English 
Toothed violets or Corall woorts. 1866 in 77vas. Bot, 

|| Coram (kéer&ém). A Latin preposition mean- 
ing ‘ before, in the prcsencc of’, occurring in various 
legal and other phrases, e.g. 

coram judice before a judge; coram nobis before us (i.e. 
the sovereign)=in our court of King’s Bench; coranz: non 
Jjudice before one rot the proper judge, or who cannot take 
legal cognizance of the matter; coram paribus before one’s 
Peers ; cova populo before the people, in public. 

1607 CoweEL /uterpr. s.v., When a Cause is brought in a 
Court, whereof the Judges have not any Jurisdiction ; 
there it is said to be Coram non judice. a1641 Br. 
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Mounracu Acts & Alon. (1642) ks You would never have 
brougbt us coram him who is the common Father and 
Conservator of all. ; 

+ b. Hence, in phrase Zo bring under coram, call 
to or i coram: to call to account, bring to book ; 
so to have one under coram, i.e. under discipline or 
correction. 

1542 Upatt Erasm. A fophth. (1877) 380 Ob ovvréraypat : 
that is, I am none of those whiche are brought under 
coram. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Auszw. Osor. 366 b, She is 
called to coram, before these cloisterers. 1588 Mardrel. 
Epist. (Arb.) 23 The parties were neuer calde in Coram 
for it. 1592 GREENE Ufpst. Courtier(1871), He hath had me 
under coram so often. 1598’R. Bernarp tr. Terence (1607) 
271 He supposeth that which he doth shall..come vnder 
coram, 1611 CotcGr., Discipliner, to discipline, schoole, 
correct, bring vnder coram. 

§] Used by confusion for QuoRuUM, 

1598 SHaks. Merry IW. 1. i. 6 Robert Shallow Esquire.. 
lustice of Peace and Coram. 1640-1 Avrkcudbr. War- 
Comm, Min. Bk. (1855) 73 The Committie foirsaid, halden 
..be ane sufficient coram. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol. 
Gex., (1693) 782 Justices of Coram, Jarict guestores. 

Coran, var. of Koran ; obs. f. CURRANT. 

+Cora‘nce. Ols. A chaplet or garland: see 
CRANTS. 

Corance, coranies, corans : see CURRANT. 

Coranich, -noch, -nough, var. CoronacH. 

Corant(e, obs. f. CouRANT, CoURANTE, CURRANT. 

+ Coranto! (kora‘nte). Ods. exc. Hist. Also 
6-7 couranto, chora(u)nto, 7 corranto, caranto, 
-onto, carranto, -ta, 7-8 curranto. ([Ulti- 
mately from F. courante lit. ‘running (dance)’; 
either a modification of the French word itself, 
assimilated to words of It. and Sp. origin in -o 
(cf. Conanto +), or immediately from It. corazta, 
corranta ‘a kinde of French dance’ (Florio), an 
It. adaptation of the French. The French form 
wus itself adopted somewhat later: see COURANTE. ] 

1. A kind of dance ; the same as CouRANTE. 

1564 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 313 Paid to 
Mr. Attkynson for stayynge the cboraunto..xxs. 1598 E. 
Gitrin S£fad, (1878) 26 Excuse Tbis quick Couranto of my 
merry Muse. 1599 Suaxs. ex. V, in. v. 33 They bid vs 
to the English Dancing-Schooles, And teach Lauolta’s high, 
and swift Carranto’s, 1611 CotGr., Courante, a Curranto. 
1651 Ocitsy sof (1665) 136 How stately move in a 
Coranto. 1692 J. SALTER Triumphs Fesus 24 The skip- 
ping Mountains in Choranto dance. 1696 tr. Dusmont’s Voy. 
Levant 284 A sort of Country-Dance or Couranto, danc’d 
by Pairs, 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 383 He. .suffered 
the fair owner to ransom the rest by dancing a coranto with 
him on the heath. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. 363. | 

2. A tune in triple time used for accompanying 
this dance ;= COURANTE 2. 

1597 Mortry /xtrod. Mus. (1608) 120 A Carranta plaide 
in the new proportions by them lately found out. 1668 
SHADWELL Suélen Lovers i. i, Torments me with a damn’d 
Coranto, ashe callsit, upon his violin. 1776 Sir J. HAwKINS 
Hist. Mus, WV.11. 1.387 The Coranto. .is a melody orair con- 
sisting of tbree crotchets in a bar, but moving by quavers. 

3. attrib., as coranto movement, pace (the latter 
also ¢ransf.=‘a very swift pace’). 

160z Marston Ant. & Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 I. 21 Running 
a caranto pase. a@1627 MippLeTon Jlore Disseniblers 
(N.), But away rid I, sir; put my horse to a coranto pace. 
I ee Mason Collect. Anthems xxxvi, 1 cannot be persuaded 
that he. .ever admitted Coranto or Gavot movements. 

+ Cora'nto 2, Os. Also 7 corranto, curran- 
to(e, coranta, caranto. [Avariant of Courant, 
modified in form in the same way as the prec.] A 
letter or paper containing public news; a gazette, 
news-letter, or newspaper ; =CourRant 56.4 

1621 Burton Axat. Mel. Democritus to Rdr. 3 New 
books, every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories. 1625 
Meape in Ellis Orig, Lett. 1. 318 III. 209, I send you a Cor- 
ranto. .it was well aired and smok’t before I received it, as 
our Lettres all used to be. a@ 1635 CorBet Poems (1807) 
140 Corantoes, diets, packets, newes. 

attrib, a16sz Brome Crt. Beggar u. Wks. 1873 I. 212, 
I..stood..at the Coranto-shop to read the last great news. 

+ Corantoly, adv. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Co- 
RANTO1+4-LY2.] In the style of a coranto. 

1669 CoxainE Odst. Lady Poems 302 He walkes corantoly, 
and looks big. ; 

Corasie, -ive, obs. ff. CorsIE, CoRROSIVE. 

Corasion: see CoRRASION. 

Corassier, obs. f. CUIRASSIER. 

+ Corat. Obs. rare. Name of an obsolete dish. 

?c1390 Forme of Cury in Warner Antig. Culin. 6 [where 
see Recipe]. 

Coraunce, -awnce: see CURRANT. 

Corb, -e, obs. f. Coars (Celtic Ch.). 
Corbship = COARBSHIP. 

1607 Davies 1st Let. Earl Salish. Wks. (1787) 248 Though 
the Corbe were ever in orders, yet was he. .usually married. 
/bid., This corbship was in a manner hereditary. 

Corb, obs. f. CurB; var. of Corr. 

Corbage, Corbal: see KoorBasu, CORBEL. 

|| Corban (kp1b&n). Also 6 corbone, 7 cor- 
bon. [Ieb. 317 gorban ‘ offering’ (f. 317 garadb 
to approach, draw near), in N.'T. Greek xopBayv, 
in Vulgate cordan, whence in Eng. N. T. versions. 
In sense 2 it represents L. cordana, Gr. xopBavas 
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(Josephus and N. T.), perh. repr. an Aramaic | 


nia9p gorbana, Syr. sa0.] 
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1. Among the ancient Hebrews, an offering given 
to God, esp. in performance of a vow. 

1382 Wycuiir Mark vii. 11 If a man schal seye to fadir or 
to modir, Corban, that is, What euere 3ifte of me, schal 
profite to thee. 1526 TinpaLe 7ézd., Corban: which is: 
that thou desyrest of me to helpe the with, is geuen God. 
@1757 Catmet (J.), If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to use it. 1865 Dixon 
Holy Land 11.234 Wanting funds to execute this mighty 
scheme. .Pilate employed the Corban—tbe money laid up 
in the Temple as given to God, 

b. tramsf. 

1648 Zikox Bas. (1824) vil. 49 Who thinke to satisfie all 
obligations to duty by their corban of religion. 

+2. The treasury of the temple at Jerusalem, 
where such offerings, when made in money, were 
placed; also ¢ransf. Church-treasnry. Oés. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 16537 \Cott.) To be don in pair corbanan 
[77ix. tresorie] Pai said pat it noght doght. 1548 UpAtL, 
etc. Erasm., Par, Luke xxi. 164 Into the corbone, tbat is, 
their churche treasourie, 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 1a/¢. xxvii. 6 
It is not lavvful to cast them into the Cérbana [WyciiF 
tresorie, CovERDALE the Gods chest, CRANMER treasure]: 
because it is tbe price of bloud. 1610 A. Cooke Pose Foaxn 
in Harl. Mise.(Malh.) 1V. 53 He complains of nothing, but 
that courtiers robbed bis corban, I mean his monastery. 

+ Corbe!l. Oés. rare—*. Shortened f. CoRBEL. 

1596 SreNsER F, Q. 1v. x.6 A bridge.. With curious corbes 
and pendants graven faire, 

Corbe, obs. f. CuRB: var. Cors, CouRBE Oés. 

|}Corbeau (korbo), [F. = raven.] In the 
drapery trade, name for a dark green colour verg- 
ing on black. 

1833 Lams £/za (1860) 281 You flaunted it about in that 
overworn suit—your old corbeau. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop 
Mfrs. Halib... xxiii, The gloves..were of a very dark green 
colour, almost black, called corbeau in the trade. 

Corbed, var. of CouRBED Oés., bent, curved. 


Corbeil, ||corbeille. [ad. F. corbezle (kor- 
bey’) basket:—L. corbicela, dim. of corb-zs basket.] 

+L. Fortif. A basket filled with earth and placed 
on a parapet to protect and conceal the defending 
soldiers. Ods. 

1706 Puitiips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification, Cordecls 
are little Baskets about a Foot and a half high, eight Inches 
broad at the bottom, and twelve at the top, which being 
fill’d witb Earth are often set one against another on Breast- 
works or elsewhere, leaving certain Port-holes, from whence 
to fire upon the Enemy under Covert. 1818 in Topp; and 
in mod. Dicts. 

2. Arch. ‘See quots.) (Sometimes erron. corbel.) 

1734 Builder's Dict., Corbeiis isa Piece of Carved Work 
in tbe form of a basket, full of flowers or fruits, serving in 
Architecture to finish some Ornament. Corbels ..the Re- 
presentation of a Basket sometimes seen on the beads of the 
Caryatides. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build. 583 Corbeils 
.- sometimes used to express the bell or vase of the Corinth- 
ian capital. 1876 Gwitt Excycl. Archit. Gloss. 

|| 3. In the French form, sometimes used for an 
elegant fruit or flower basket. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. 11. 17 In the truly 
graceful form of its dishes, corbetlles, compotiers. 1849 
C. Bronte Shirley xxxii. 463 The full corbeille of blushing 
bloom. 1881 The Queen 31 Dec. 663/1 Many-tinted flowers 
they reserve for their bouquets or corbeilles. 

Corbel (kgibél), 56. Also 4 ?corbyal, 5-7 
corble, 5-9 corbell, 6 corbal, 7 -il{l. [a. OF. 
corbel, now corbcau :—late L. corvell-um: (nom. -zs), 
dim. of corvzs raven. 

Tbe architectural application of the term began in Fr., 
in which there are other senses transferred from that of 
raven or raven’s beak. Hatzfeld, Dict, Général, says that 
the architectural corbel was originally cut slantwise (taillé 
en biseau), so that its profile would be beak-like. (The 
assumption in some English dictionaries that covde/ is to be 
identified with F. cordezlle a basket, is entirely erroneous.)] 

+1. Araven. Corbels fee: part ofa deer taken 
in hunting, left for the ravens; cf. CORBIN-BONE, 
RAVEN-BONE. Obs. : 

c1325 £. £. Aliit. P. B. 456 He watz colored as pe cole, 
corbyal vntrwe. c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Knt. 1355 Pe corbeles 
fee pay kest in a greue. 

2. Arch. A projection of stone, brick, timber, 
iron, or other constructional material, jutting out 
from (not merely attached to) the face of a wall, 
to support a superincumbent weight. 

As defined by the French architects, a corbel has parallel 
sides perpendicular to the surface of the wall, and must 
project farther than its own height. (Cf. ConsoLe.) 

Some English writers use the term more loosely, so as to 
include e. g. the tapering projection sustaining the ribs of a 
vault called by the Frencb czlot or cul de lampe, and 
specially excluded by Viollet-le-Duc and Bosc from their 
definition of corbean. 

In English, the term appears to have been purely tech- 
nical, until caught up by Sir Walter Scott; his ‘corbels 
carved grotesque and grim’ bave taken hold of the popular 
fancy, and associated the word with the notion of gro- 
tesque ornamentation; but a corbel ts not an ornament, nor 
does ornamentation enter into its essential character, 

2a 1400 in Arnolde Chrvon, (1811) 138 Y£ they bee affixed 
wt morter or lyme..as forneis, leedis, caudorns, chemy- 
neis, corbels, pauemettis, or such other. [1419 Liber Albus 
(Rolls) I. 326 De Corbellis et Trabibus.] c1440 Promfp. 
Parv. 92 Corbell of a roffe, figidins. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ, Bks. (Roxb.) 304 ‘To Holbeke for makyng of the 
corble of the gret led iiij.d. 1513 Douctas 4#veis u. 
ix. {viii.] 46 Round all about quhar the jonyngis war 
worn, Redy to fal, and corbalis all to torne. 1570 Le- 
vins Manip. 55 A corbel, post, mutulus. 1580 Ho.ty- 
BanD Treas. Fr. Tong, Vue pierre qu'on appelle Corbeau 


CORBEL. 


sortant de la muraille..a corbell, a stone set out of a wall 
to beare weight on. 1617 Minsneu Ductor, A Corbell, 
Corbet, or Corbill in masonrie, is a iutting out like a bragget 
or shouldering peece in timber-worke, @ te. Corbean, i. Lat. 
coruus. os Scotr Last Minstr. u. ix, The corbels 
were carved grotesque and grim. 1837 Howitt Aur. Life 
vi. xvi. (1862) 584 The massy font, the grim, grotesque hu- 
man heads for corbels, 1839 Yeowett Anc. Brit. Ch. xii. 
(1847) 132 Two human heads on the corbels of the arch. 
1849 PARKER Goth. Archit. (1861) 243 Corbel, a projecting 
stone to carry a weight, usually carved. 1862 Rickman 
Goth, Archit, 206 The dripstone..is in general. ,supported 
by a corbel, either of a head or a ower, 1862 Alacm. Alag. 
Apr. 531 On massive corbels, projecting from the fronts of 
the piers, there are placed the statues of the great men. 
1881 Mechasic 3 736 Brackets, or corbels as they are some- 
times called, are often taken advantage of to enrich the 
Peng . by ornainenting tbem with carving or sculptured 
WOrk. 

b. A short timber laid upon a wall, pier, or 
other bearer, longitudinally under a beam or girder, 
to shorten its unsupported span and give a better 
bearing upon the wall or pier. Also corbel-dblock. 

1703 Moxon Zech, Exerc. 159 Corbel, a piece of Timber 
set under another piece of Timber, to discharge its Bearing. 
1820 FrencotD Carpentry (1853) 187 A tic-beam plate. 
placed under the tie-beam, forming thus a corbel. 187: 
Wuirete Bridge Building 292 A small bolster, or corbe 
block, under the chord at the end, affords some protection at 
the weak point in the chord. 

“| Erroneously alleged in many dictionaries to be 
1 3 ae ‘ - 

used by some architects’ for ‘A niche or hollow 
in a wall, to contain a statne, bust, ete? An 
entirely baseless statement, taken over from CORBET. 

1695 Kennett Par, Antig. Gloss. s. v. Corbet-Stones. 
1706 in Pinttirs (Kersey). 1727-51 in CHampers Cycl, 
s.v.; thence in Jounson and modern Dicts. ; also c 1800 A. 
J. Cook New Builders Dict, 1835 P. Nichotson Arch. 
Dict. 1. 29%. 


“| Misused for F. corbetlle : sce CORBEIL. 

In Cook and Nicnotson as above, 

3. Comb., as corbel-block: see 2 b.; corbel- 
head, a head carved ona corbel ; corbel-piece 
CORBEL ; corbel-step, a conjectural substitute for 
CoRBIE-STEP ; corbel-stone, a stone forming a 
eorbel ; corbel-table, a projecting course resting 
on a serics of corbcls; corbel-tabling, corbel- 
tables collectively. 

1848 Haprietp Eccl, Archit. Eng. 11 Figs. 6 and 7, re- 
present the side and front face of a *corbel-bead. 1862 
Rickman Goth. Archit, 289 In a few instances a return is 
used instead of the common corbel-bead. 1850 T. INKERSLEY 
Rom. & Pointed Archit. France 338 Projecting canopies 
corresponding to the *corbel-pedistals below. 1819 P. Nicn- 
otson Arch. Dict. 1. 291 *Corbcl-Steps, those steps to be 
observed in the gables of some old buildings. 1885 Century 
Mag. XXIX. 876/1 The top of the gable wall was notched 
into corbel steps. 1425 in Kennett ar, Antig. Il. 254 
Aptanti et facienti xvii *corbel-stonys ponendis in pradicto 
muro, 1628 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 298 Felleting the portchis 
with lime, and putting in a corble ston. 1866 R. CHAMBERS 
Ess. Ser. u. 110 On the lowest corbel-stone .. my eye ..de- 
tected the date 1591. 1447-8 HW1l/ Hen, V/, in Willis & Clark 
Archit. Hist.Camé. 1. 369 In height cxx fete vnto the *corbel 
table, 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 179 The eaves. .rest commonly 
on small arcades or corbel-tables without shafts, 1862 Rick- 
MAN Goth, Archit. 442 A row of corbels carrying the pro- 
jecting eaves of the roof is called a corbel-table. 1848 B. 
Wess Contin. Ecclesiol. 573 Chigiogna has a modernized 
church but retaining some “corbel-tabling. 1879 Six G, G. 
Scotr Leet. Archit, 11. 131 The windows of the triforium 
gallery, with the corbel tabling over them, still remain. 

Corbel (kfibél), v. [ff Corner sb.] Zo corbel 
oul or off; a. /rans, to support in a projecting 
position on or as on corbels; b. zz¢7. to project 
on or as on corbels. 

859 Sat. Rev. VII. 681/1 A very wide..chancel-arch, of 
which the shafts are corbelled off. 1861 Beresr. Hore Eng. 
Cathedr. 19th C. 206 [The organ] boldly corbelling out from 
the choir triforium on the north side. 1874 MickLeTIWAITE 
Afod, Parish Ch. 66 [The organ] corbeled out over head. 

Corbelled (kfubéld:, pp2. a. [f Conner sé, 
or ¥, + -ED.] Fumished with or supported by 
corbels (CoRBEL 2); fashioncd as a corbel. 

1843 Weale's et II. 9: Corbelled brestsummers..re- 
quire notbing to abut against. 1870 F. R. Witson C4. 
Lindisf. 29 Figures which stood on the corbelled brackets. 
1889 F. A. Guturie Pariah 1. iv, Old brick houses, with 
projecting corbelled roofs. 

Corbelling (kfr1bélin), sd. [f. Corpet sd. + 
-InG!.] Work consisting of corbels. Also attrib. 

1548 Hart C/ron. (1809) 722 This woorke Corbolyng bare 
the candlestykes of antyke woorke. 1870 F. R. Witson CA. 
Lindisf, 68 ‘Two clever and quaint pieces of corbelling. 

b. al/rib. ; also corbelling- piece = ConBEL 2b. 

1843 Weale's Bridges 11. 90 The beam or brestsummer 
bearing from pile to pile may be strengthened by means of 
corbelling pieces. 1862 Aef. Directors E. Ind. Railw, 
Comp. 28 Jumna Bridge, Delhi.. The wells. .have been built 
up solid, and the corbelling courses set. 

+ Corbet. Oés.-! [a. F. corbet:—Rom. type 

*corvetto, dim. of corvus raven, and so a synonym 
of OF, corbel, corbeau.] =CORBEL sé, 2. 
_ ©3384 CHaAucer 7/7. Fame i.214 Ne how they hate yn 
masoneryes As corbetz[Ca-rfon corbettis, Tiynne corbettes] 
and ymageryes [Bod2, A/S, corbettz full of ymageryes]. 
1617 Minsneu Ductor, Corbell, Corbet, or Corbill in ma- 
sonrie. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Corbel, Corbet, or Corbil. 

“| Erroneously explained in Dictionaries, ete., 
from misinterpreting the prec. passage in Chaucer ; 
the error has been extended to CoRBEL. 
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3616 Buttoxar, Corédets, places in walles where ‘mages 
stand. [So in Cocxeram 1623, etc.]. 1703 T. N. Céty & C. 
Purchaser 117 Corbcts, Uoles left in the Walls of ancient 
Churches, etc., for Images to stand in, 1838 J. Britton 
Dict, Arch. 98 Corbets, Corbetts, Corbcttis, have all been 
used as synonymous with cartels; but corbets seem more 
particularly to signify niches for images: Chaucer uses 
corbettis in this sense. 

Corbet: see Cunver. 

| Corbicula (kprbi‘kiwla). tom. Also, erron- 
eously, corbiculum. [L. cordicu/a, dim. of corbis 
basket.]_ A part of the hinder Icy of a bee adapted 
to carry pollen; =BasKET 7. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol, (1828) 11. xviii. 117 ‘Their 
posterior tibia also want the corbicula and pecten. 

llence Corbi-culate a., having or furnished with 
corbicule. 

Corbie (kf-3bi). Sc. Also 5-y corby, 6 corbe. 
[f OF. cord, or its derivs. corbin, corbel: in Se. the 
ending seems to be assimilated to the hypocoristie 
-Y, -IE, in Nobdie, Sandie, ete.] 

1. A raven; also, often, the carrion crow. 

¢1450 Henryson Tale of Dog 15 Schir Corbie Ravin wes 
maid Apparitour. 1§13 DoucLtas ¢xets xu. Prol. 174 
Quhill corby gaspyt for the fervent heyt. 1637-50 Row 
Hist, Kirk (1842) 60 A corbie wes sitting on the houses top, 
crying, Croup, Croup, Croup, 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 568 
In quest of. .the Corbie, the Glede, and the awk. 

b. Also corbie-crow. 

@3811 Leypen Lord Sondlis, Nothing I wot he saw, Save 
a pyot upon a turret that sat, And beside it a corbie craw. 
1837 MacGirutvray Brit, Birds 1. 498. 1837 R. Dunn 
Ornith, Ork. & Shet. 81. 

2. Corbie messenger + one who retums too late, or 
not at all: in allusion to the raven in Gen. viii. 7. 
(Cf. ConBIN quot. 1300.) 

a1455 Hotianp Hoxlate xiii, How Corby messinger .. 
Thow ischit out of Noyes ark..Taryit as a tratour, and 
brocht na tythingis. ¢1610 Sir J. Metvit Afev, (1683) 170 
(Jam.) His Majesty alledging tbat I was Corbie’s Mes- 
senger. 1637-50 Row //ést. Avrh (1842) 448 He proved 
Corbie messenger (as it is in the proverb) to his master the 
Pope; for he himselfe..wes converted to the trueth; and.. 
became one of the Reformers, 18z2 Iloce Peréls of Man 
II. or (Jam.), I wadna like that we were trowed to be 
corbie messengers, : 

3. Comb. corbie-gable, a gable having corbie- 
steps; corbie-steps, projections in the form of 
steps on the sloping sides of a gable; occurring 
in old honses in Scotland, the north of England, 
and on the Continent. 

{This term appears in Jamieson’s Dict., 1808, as a modern 
Sc, vernacular name, with the synonym caé-steps (also G. 
katzentreppe); another form, not given by Jamieson, is 
craw: or crow-steps, used in the south of Scotland. These 
names have app. no literary history, and are evidently 
popular designations, meaning steps such as only a perching 
or climbing animal, like a crow or cat, could get at or use. 
Jamieson, however, offered the conjecture that corbie-steps 
might be a corruption of ‘corbel-steps’ (of the existence of 
which he had no evidence whatever), and this merely fic- 
titious form has been adopted in some Dictionaries, etc.] 

1808 Jamieson, Cordie-steps, the projections of the stones, 
on the slanting part of a gable, resembling steps of stairs. 
185: Turner Dom. Archit. 1.1. 24 Gable ends..are not un- 
frequently drawn with corbie-steps. 1853 /é/d. 11. 25 That 
corbie-gables should be so common in Scotland is readily 
accounted for. 1888 FREEMANin ¥ral. Archeol. fustitute 
XLV. 16 The slope of the aisles is cut into two stages so as 
to give the whole rather the air of great corbie-steps. 

Corbil, obs. f. CoRBEL sd, 

Corbilion : see CORBULLION. 

+ Corbin. O¢s. Also 4 corbun, -oun. [OF, 
corbin, deriv. of corb, corp, corf:—L. corveus raven: 


cf. L. corvin-us adj.) A raven. 

a i225 dncr. R.84 pe bacbitare. .beked mid his blake bile 
o cwike charoines ase be pet is pes deofles corbin of helle. 
@ 1300 Cursor AL, 1892 (Cott.) For-pi men sais on messager 
pat lengs lang to bring answare, He mai be cald, with right 
resun, -in of messagers corbun. /éfd. 3332 (Cott.) Licknes 
to corbin [v.r. rauen] had he nan. 1§77-87 HoLinsHED 
Chron, (V1. 858/2 Embroidered with Corbins fethers. 

b. Com. corbin-bone, the raven’s bone, or 
lower end of the breast-bone of a deer. Cf, 
CORBEL sé. 1. 

az5 Bk. Hunting 1586 (Halliw.) Then take out the 
shoulders slitting anone The belly to the side to the corbin- 
bone. 1828-40 TyTLerR //is¢. Scot. (1864) I. 310 To give.. 
the quarre to the hounds, and tbe expected corbin bone to 
the raven. 

+ Corbitate, v. Obs.—° 
burden.] ‘To lade a ship’. 

Corble, obs. £, CortREL sd. 

Corbolyng, obs. f. CotBELLING, 

Corbon e, Corboun, obs. ff. CorBan, CorBIN. 

Corbship: see Cot, obs. f. CoaRB. 

|| Corbula (kg sbizda). Zool. [L., dim. of cords 
baskct.] 

1. A common receptacle in which groups of 
gonangia are inclosed, in some of the Ccelentcrata. 

1861 J. R. GREENE J/an. Anim. Aingd., Calent. 95 A 
basket-like receptacle, or ‘corbula’, within which the repro- 
ductive bodies are lodged. : 

2. (With capital C.) A genus of bivalve mol- 
luses living in mud or sand, related to the clam. 

Corbule (k@ubi«l). Anglicized form of prec. 

3836 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1. 710 The Corbules are inequi- 
valve and regular shells. 


[f. 1. corbita ship of 
Cockeram 1623. 


CORD. 


+ Corbullion, corbilion. Oés. [a. F. court- 
bourllon, {. court short + bourllon = boutlionnement 
boiling : see Littré.] A liquid composed of water, 
vinegar, white wie, and varions seasonings, in 
which fish is boiled. 

1658 Maverne si rchimag. Anglo-Gall, x\iii. 41 Take..a 
little white wine, some of Corbilion wherein your great 
Carp is boyled. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece 1. 1. 126 Boil 
them in a good Corbullion, but not to Pieces. 

Corbul3e: see Cunt-Bourn.. 

Corby, var. Cotnir Sc., raven. 

Corbyal, obs. f. Coben sb. 1 =raven. 

Corrcass. (Corrupt. of Irish corcach marsh, 
moor.] ‘The name in Ireland of the salt marshes 
along the banks of the Shannon and other rivers. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. U1. 176 The most fertile of all are 
the bullock pastures of Limerick, and the banks of the 
Shannon... called the Corcasses, 1846 M:Cutiocn Acc. 
Brit. Limpire (1854) 1. 346 ‘The famons pastures, called the 
corcasses or Caucasses, on the banks of the Shannon and 
Tergus, 

Corce, Corcelet, Corchet, obs. ff. Corse, 
CoRrSLET, CROTCHET, 

|Corchorus (kgukérds). Bol. [a. Gr. xdp- 
xopos name of a plant mentioned by Theo- 
phrastus. ] 

1. An extensive genus of 77/racea', sone of the 
species of which yield jute. 

2. A popular name of Atrria japonica (N. O. 
Rosacex, Spirwide) of which the donble- flowered 
varicty is often trained as a wall plant for its pro- 
fusion of yellow blossoms. 

1789 tr. Adanson’s Voy. Sencgal 118 Higher up, there 
were corchorus’s, or Jew's mallows. 1816 T. L. Peacock 
in Dowden Life Shelley 1. 513 ‘The front wall of the vicar- 
age was covered with corchorus in full flower. 


Corcle (k#ik’l), corcule (kg-akivel?. Bol. [ad. 
L. corculum, dim. of cor heart: in mod.F, corcile. 
The L. form is also in use,] A name for the 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

[1772 Aun. Reg. 171 The cotyledons .. which include the 
corculum or first principle of the future plant.] 1810 /4id. 
t11 The position of the corcle in the seed is always in the 
vicinity of the hilum. 1826 Goop 2é. Nadé. (1834) L. 166 It 
is the corcle which is the true punctuni saliens of vegetable 
life. 1879 Cassell'’s Techn. Educ. 1.106 At the base of the 
plumule is the corcule, or germ of the future plant. 

Corey, var. of Corsy, Ods., corpulent. 

Cord (kgid), sd.' Forms: 4-§ coorde, 4-7 
corde, 6 coarde, 7-8 coard, 4- cord. Sce also 
Cuortp sé! [a. F. corde string of a musical in- 
strument, string, rope, cord:—L. chorda, ad. Gr. 
xopdy gut, string of a musical instrument (made 
of gut). The later refashioning CHorb, q.v., is 
now restricted to a few special scnses.] 

1. A string composed of several strands twisted 
or woven together; in ordinary popular usc, now 
restricted to small ropes, and thick or stout 


strings ; but formerly applied more widely, e.g. to 
the ropes of a ship, the string of a bow, etc. Cf. 


also whip-cord, welting-cord, and quot. 1835. Also 
applied to strands of wire twisted or woven to- 


gether, 

1300 Cursor J, 21256 (Cott.) Abute his hals a cord fai 
fest, And tilward prison drogh. c¢c1305 S¢. Andrew in 
E. E. P. (1862) 100 Bynde him honde and fet..Wib stronge 
corden. c1400 Destr. Troy 2012 Fai kairen to be cordis, 
knitten vp be saile. ¢ 1477 Caxton Yasou 42 b, Saye no more 


that I take two cordes or strenges on my bowe. 1483 — God?. 
Leg. 160/2 They hewe the cordes of the shyppe. @ 1533 Lp. 


Berners //uon xIvi. 154 here was no cord but it was of gold 
and sylke. 1535 CoveRDALE Yudges xvi. 11 Yf they bouude 
me with new coardes. 1611 Binre Yokn ii. 15 A scourge of 
small cordes. 1712 STERLE Sfect. No. 444 ? 4 A Twine- 
Cord, strained with two Nails ateach End. 1812-6 Pray- 
FAIR Nat, PAil, (1819) 1. 85 The pulley is a wheel moveable 
on an axis with a groove cut in its circumference, round 
which a cord passes. 1835 Ure P/elos. Mannf, 94 Turkey 
{silk] has a flaxen appearance, and consists of ten ultimate 
filaments, which form a cord of x} ofan inch. 1871 Mokr- 
LeY Voltaire (1886) 344 Wearing the cord of St. Francis. 


b. A rope for hanging ; the hangman's rope. 

1330 Arth, & Merl. 1141 (Miitz.) Thei ye me hong bi a 
cord. ¢1385 Cnaucer L. G. W, 2485 Phrllis, She was her 
owne decth right with a corde. 1483 Caxton Ca¢o Cj, Yf 
he had the corde aboute hys necke for to be hanged. 1604 
Suaks. O7¢h, 11. iii, 388 If there be Cords, or Kniues, Poy- 
son, or Fire. 1670 G, H. //is¢, Cardinals 1.1. 7 They will 
soon create you a Knight of the Ilempen Cord. 1814 
Scort Ld, of fsies un, xiii, Left his men to brand and cord. 
1886 Mortey Crit. Wisc. 1. 44 Robespierre had the typic 
sacerdotal temperament..its private leanings to the stake 
and the cord. 

e. pl. The ropes inclosing that part of a race- 
coursc, near the winning-post, where the spectators 
stand; the part iuclosed by them. 

1787-9: °G. GampBano’ Acad. //orsent., (1809) 113 Just 
as they [horses] enter’d the cords, they were both at laps. 
Fbid. 114 Whilst new wagers echoed from the Betting Gap 
and cords every moment. 1879 Dasly News 16 Apr. 2)3 
‘This order was maintained until inside the cords, when 
Leghorn was beaten. 

d. transf. 

1875 Une Dict, Arts I. 244 The electrical cord in this 
cable is composed of 7 small wires twisted together and in- 
sulated by a tbick layer of gutta-percha. 


CORD. 


e. (without 2 and f/.) As a material. 

1875 Gwitt Arch. § 2260 Patent copper wire cord. .exten- 
sively used-for window sash line..picture cord, clock cord, 
etc. 1882 JEFFERIES Hood Magzc 1. itt. 73 The end of 
Pan’s chain. .was not of iron, but tar-cord. 1882 [see Cord- 
workin 12]. Alod. A piece of stout cord. 

“| Literal rendering of L. feazcudus in the Vul- 
gaté (Heb. 517 cord, measuring-line, tract, region). 

1382 Wyc.ir £zeX. xlvii. 13 For Joseph hath double coord, 
or fart. 1609 Brste | Douay) ZePA. ii. 5 Wo to you that in- 
habite the cord of the sea. 

2. Anat. A structure in the animal body re- 
sembling a cord. 

+a. Formerly used to render L. serves, Gr. 
vedpov, applied both to the tendons or sinews and 
to the nerves. (Cf. NERVE.) 

cxg00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 24 A corde ..comep from pe 
brayne eiper from be nucha. From pe brayn comen vij, peire 
cordes & bei ben cleped sensible senewis. /di/. 29 Pat bat 
is maad of bis nerf & pis ligament is cleped a corde. 1541 
R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., From it [the muscle] 
discendeth rounde strynges and cordes that conieth nygh to 
the ioyntes, 1601 Hottanp /7/iny I. 343 Sinews, Cords, 
and Ligaments. 

b. Now applied generally to a nerve trunk, and 
spec. to certain structures, esp. the spermatic, 
spinal, and umbilical cord, the vocal cords ; sce 
these words. 

1774 Gotpsm, Vat. /fist, (1776) VIII. 15 [The intestines of 
a caterpillar are] strengthened on both sides by a fleshy 
cord, by which they are united. 1830 R. Knox Béclard’s 
Anat. 20 A nervous ring..from which proceed two cords 
running along the whole length of the body. 1842 E. 
Witson Anat. Vade AM. 550 The Spermatic Cord is the me- 
dium of communication between the testes and the interior 
of the abdomen, 1851 Carrenter J/an. Phys. (ed. 2) 540 
The thickness of the Spinal Cord differs considerably at its 
different parts. 1855 RamspotHamM Obstetr. Med. 79 The.. 
Umbilical Cord, or Navel String, is a rope-like cord running 
from the navel of the child into the body of the placenta. 

*| In the following passage app. applied to a 
supposed vital fibre or ligament (cf. HEart- 
STRING’, with a fg. reference to the string of a 
musical instrument (sense 4). 

1613 Suaxs. Hex. 1///, 1. ti. 106, I would 'twere some- 
thing yt would fret the string, The Master-cord on’s heart. 

3. A part of a plant with a cord-like appearance 
or function. 

1776 WituerinG Brit. Plants (1796) 1. 367 An elastic Cord 
taken out of the ripe Capsule. 1866 7reas. Bot., Umbilical 
cord, a thread by which seeds are sometimes attached to 
their placenta. - : ? 

+4. A string of a musical instrument; now 
written CHORD, q.v. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter cnliit. 10 In psawtry of ten cordis 
til be sall lsynge. 1382 Wvcuir Ps. cl. 4 Preise 3ee hym in 
cordis and orgne. [1820 Snettey tr. Homer's Hymn to 
Mercury viii, Symphonious cords of sheep-gut rhythmical.] 
1830 Juan DE Veca [C. Cochrane] Yru/. Your ti. (1847) 10 
One of the young ladies .. examining my guitar, lightly 
touched the cords with her fingers. ee 

+5. Afath. A straight line joining the extremities 
of an arc; now written CHORD, 

1551 RecorbDe [see CHorp sé.) 4], 


6. Farriery. \Usually f/.) A disease affecting | 


the sinews of a horse ; string-halt. ? Ods. 

1523 Fitzurrs. /f/zsb. § 92 The cordes is a thynge that 
wyll make a horse to stumble..and appereth before the 
forther legges. a 1605 MontcomeriE F/y/7ng 301 The cords 
and the cout-euill, the claisps and the cleiks. 
& Mark. Country Farme 147 If your Horse be troubled 
with the Cords, take a corued [?cornet] made of the brow- 
antler of an old Stagges horne, and thrust it vnder the Cord, 
and twynd it ten or twelue times about..then cut the Cord 
asunder. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3855/4 A brown-bay Horse. . 
two sinall Knots on his Nose which was cut for the Cords, 

7. a. Arch. The semicircular nosing or projec- 
tion of a string-course. b. Glass Manuf. 

1776 G. Semp..e Butlding in Water 137 The Plinth and 
Cord. 1807 T. Tuomson Chew. (ed. 3) II. 513 Cords. ‘These 
are asperities on the surface of the glass, in consequence of 
too little heat. 

8. A raised cord-like rib on the surface of cloth; 
a ribbed fabric, esp. corduroy ; ed/7pt. in fl. cor- 
duroy breeches or trousers. 

1776 Specif. of Woostenholine’s Patent No, 1123. 3 Vel- 
veteen cords are made of the same materials. 1795 Atkin 
Manchester 163 Vhe fustian trade has also been improved 
by the addition of..strong and fancy cords. 1837 T. Hook 
Fack Brag i, Our sprightly gentleman in the scarlet jacket 
and white cords. 1843 Levi ¥. //zx/ox vii, A green coat 
of jockey cut, a buff waistcoat, white cords. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts If. 527 Cantoon is a fustian with a fine cord 
visible upon the one side, and a satiny surface of yarns 
running at right angles to the cords upon the other side. 
ee An example of king’s cord or corduroy, and of Dutch 
cord. 

9. A measure of cut wood, esf. that used for 
fuel (prob. so called because originally measured 
with a cord): a pile of wood, most frequently 
8 feet long, 4 fcet broad, and 4 feet high, but 
varying in diffcrent localities. 

1616 Sir R. Boyce Diasy (1886) I. 112, 20 cordes of olde 
woode. 1677 YARRANTON Ang, (zprov. 6s A Tun and three 
quarters of ‘Timber will but make one Coard of Wood. 1725 
Lond, Gaz. No. 6447/4 Which Stacks or Piles of Wood did 
contain about Thirteen Coards. 1804 Nrson in Nicolas 
Disp.(1845) V. 437 Commissioned to procure ten chords of 
wood for the Victory. 1817-8 Cospett Resid. U.S. (1822) 
266, 2 dollars a cord for Hickory; a cord is 8 feet by 4, 


1616 SuRFL. ° 
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and 4 deep. 1874 J. Deapy in Law Times Rep, XXXI. 
231/2 The loss of the Fokn Fraucis, and her cargo of eighty 
cords of ash wood. 

b. A measure of stone or rock. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 256 In some parts of Kent, 
Stones are sold by the Cord, consisting of 27 solid Feet. 
1882 Aevtish Express 1 July 1/1 Tenders ..for digging 3co 
cord of rock, at Kick-hill. .near Hythe. 

10. [Veaving. One of the strings which connect 
the leaves with the treadles in a pattern-weaving 
loom (or the neck or harness twines to the hooks 
in a jacquard loom) ; also, the space of the design- 
paper confined by two vertical lines and represent- 
ing one of the threads of the warp. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 982 Upon the design-paper .. 
the dots. .denote raising cords, the blanks, sinking cords. 

ll. jig. a. With reference to the binding or con- 
fining power of acord. Chicfly in scriptural lan- 
guage, or expressions derived from it. 

1382 Wycuir Fd xxxvi. 8 If thei shul.. ben bounde with 
cordis of porenesse. — /’vov. y. 22 With the cordis of his 
synnes he is togidere streyned. 1535 CovERDALE //os. xi. 4, 
I led them with coardes of frendshipe. «1600 Hooker 
Eccl, Pol.vi. vi. § 8 The wicked shall be held fast in the 
cords of his own sin. 1667 PooLe Diad. betw. Protest. & 
Papist (1735) 53 Here is a fourfold Cord, which you will 
find is not easily broken. 1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tosz’s 
C. xxvi. 294 Those mysterious intimations which the soul 
feels, as the cords begin to unbind ere it leaves its clay for 
ever. 1883 STEVENSON 77easure /s/..1u. xiii. (1886) 104 The 
very sight of the island had relaxed the cords of discipline. 

b. A ‘thread’ which runs through and unites 
the parts of anything. 

1848 W. H. Bartiett Lgyft to Pal. i. (1879) 13 Through 
all the. .multitudinous sights of Europe, there is found one 
central historic cord running up to antiquity. 

12. Comb., as cord-maker, -net; cord-bourid, 
-lthe, -shaped adjs. ; cord-drill, a drill worked by 
a cord twisted round it and pulled backwards and 
forwards ; cord-grass, a modern name for Spartina 
stricta (erroneously attributed to Turner, who 
called it Frail-bente) ; cord-leaf, a name given by 
Lindley to plants of the N. O. Restiacer (Treas. 
Bot.); cord-moss, ‘the genus /2arza’ (Miller 
Plant-2.); cord-reel, a reel on which cord is 
wound; cord-rooted a., having roots like cords ; 
cord-winder, one who makes cords or ropes; 
+ cord-wise adv., in the manner of a cord; cord- 
work (see quot.). See also Corp-woop. 

1834 F. Wrancuam Hozertcs 11 The *cord-bound raft. 

1865 Tytor Larly Hist. Alan. ix. 241 The Brahmins still 
use a *cord-drill. 1861 Miss Pratr Flowering Pi. VI. 51 
*Cord-grass. 1884 Mitter Plant-n., Spartina stricta, Com- 
mon Cord-grass, Mat-weed, Spart-grass, Twin-spiked Cord- 
grass. 1845 LinpLey Veget. Kiugi. (1853) 105 The *Cord- 
leafs (Lest7acev), 1611 Corcr., Cordeleix, cordie, *cord- 
like. 1809 Aled. Frnd. XXI. 423 The inflammation crept 
gradually up the vein, which was evident from its pecu- 
vliar cord-like feel. 1580 Nortu P/utarch (1676! 138° Cord- 
makers, Sadlers, Coller-makers. 1630 in Binnell Descr. 
Thames (1758) 65 Any Draw-Net, *Cord-Net, or other 
Net. 1616 Surec. & Maru. Country Farie 255 Many 
measures of small cord .. many *cord-reeles. 1890 Nature 
17 Apr. 557 *Cord-rooted grasses. 1846 Etuis gin Alaré. 
II. 120 A “cord-shaped diadem round the hair. 1707 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 4362/4 Lancelot Bowler .. *Cordwinder. 1541 R. 
CopLann Guydon’s Quest. Cyrurg., They waxe rounde in 
*cordewyse. 1882 Dict. Needlework, *Cord Work. .isakind 
of coarse needle lace executed with black or coloured purse 
silks, fine bobbin cord, or strong linen thread, 

+ Cord, 54.2. Obs. Aphctic f. AccorD ; see also 
CHORD 50.2 

c1300 K, Adis. 411 He [tellith] to hire, by word and cord, 
Alle the jestis of Ammon his lord. 1340 Ayevd. 58 Pet hi 
my3ten his [=them] dra3e to hare corde. 
[see Accorp sé, 2]. 

Cord (kfid), v.} Also 5 coord, 6 coard, 8 
chord, [f. Corp sé.!] 


1. ¢vans. To furnish with a cord ; to string (¢.g. 
a bow). 

c1430 Pilger. Life Manhode w. \viii. (1869) 204 With be 
corde which pe bowe was corded, and pat j haue vncorded. 
1870 [see CorDER 3], 

2. To bind or fasten with a cord or cords. 

1610 Markuam J/asterp. 1. Vv. 228 You shal then cord him 
hard about the midst of the necke. 1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 
2646/4 A hair Portmantua Trunk, lock’d and corded. 1708 
Ocxi.eY Saracens (18481 403 He commanded his men to 
cord the tents closer together. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chiz. 
vi, Miss Charity called him to come and cord her box. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts III. 980 To cord the treddle 1, to the back 
leaf, put a raising cord, and to each of the other four, sink- 
ing cords, 

3. To stack or put up (wood) in ‘ cords’, 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. V. 652 The greater part of 
the wood which is transported to Hamburg. .is first corded 
here. 1870 Emerson Soc, & Solit. xi. 239 The owner of 
the wood-lot finds only a number of discolored trees, and 
says..‘they should be cut and corded before spring’. 

+ Cord, v.2 Obs. Also corde. {Aphetic form 
of Accorn v.] 

1. trans. To bring to agreement, reconcile ; 
ACCORD z. 1. : 

ax300 Cursor M. 9722 (Cott.) Merci and hir sisters tua, 
Plithli wald i cord pam sua. c1q4g0 Prop, Parv. 92 
Cordyd or accordyde, concoridatzs, 

2. zntr. Of persons: ‘To come to agrcement, 
agrec with; to agree, assent zo; = ACCORD v. 5, 6. 


c1440 Generydes 


CORDATE. 


¢1380 Wyciir Seva. Sel. Wks. I. 101 Of a peny pou cordist 
wip me. c1400 Afol. Loll. 91 To pis sentens I suppose 
Austeyn to cord. ¢1430 Lypc. Bochas (1558) 11. xxii. 6 
Touching his dreme they corded all in one. ¢1435 Zor. 
Portugal 1359, 1 cord with that assent. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. V1. 194 To gar thair myndis cord in one. 

3. Of things: To agree, be in harmony ; 2a2fevs. 
to be suitable; =Accorp z. 7, 8. 

1340 Hampote P». Conse. 316 Pos says pe prophet David, 
Ina psalme pat cordes par-wyth. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Troylus 
[see Accorp v. 8]. ¢ 1400 Afpol. Loll. 30 It cordip to hem 
[prestis] to 3eue comyn. 14.. Gram, Rules in Relig. Aut. 
II, 14 And how a nowne substantyfeWylle corde with a verbe 
andarelatyfe. a1500 Chaucer's Dreiie 1250 Counsell cords 
not well in rime. 

So +Cordable, +Co'rdant adjs., + Co'rdantly 
adv., = ACCORDABLE, etc.; +Co‘rding vl. sé., 
agreement, reconciliation = AccoRDING; + Co-rd- 
ing ppl. a. and adv. = ACCORDING (in quot. 1593 
quasi-fvep. = ‘according to’). 

a 1300 Cursor AL. 9515 \Cott.) A sample cordant [7 727. en- 
saumple cordyng], fer i tok Vte of sent Robert bok. 1382 
Wycuir 2 Chron. xx, 21 With cordaunt voice. c¢ 1400 Aol. 
Lotl. 6 Cordandli wip holi writ. c14z0 Padlad.on Husé. 
vi. 214 And after oilderose We may baptize and name it, 
cordyng even. 1470-85 Matory Arthur i. xi, They..made 
grete toye of their welfare and cordyng. 1483 Cath. Ang. 
75 Cordynge in sang, coucentus. 1485 Caxton Paris & V. 
(1868) 3 This loue was not wel lykely ne cordable. 1593 T. 
Watson Teares of Fancte lix. 208 To paint thy glories cord- 
ing their desart. 1860 HEavyseGce Count Filippo 22 As one 
struck string, To other cordant, with low breath responds. 

Cordage (kfidédz). [app. a. F. cordage in 
same sense, f. corde CoRD: see -AGE. Cf. also It. 
cordagg? pl. ‘all manner of cordage, tacklings or 
ropes for ships’ (Florio).] 

1. Cords or ropes collectively or in the mass, e5/. 
the ropes in the rigging of a ship. 

1598 Barret Sheor. Warres v. iii. 135 Cordage of sundry 
sorts, r60r R. Jounson Avngd. § Conzmw, (1603) 16 To 
make sailes and cordage for the furnishing of shipping. 
1634 Forp P. HVarbeck v. iii, To brave the cordage Of a 
tough halter. a 1643 W. Cartwricut Lady Errant w.i, 
Wee'l give our hair for Cordage, and our finest Linnen for 
Sails, 1791 Hamitton tr. Berthollet's Dyeing 1.1. it. i. 150 
From the strongest cordage, to the finest kind of thread. 
1847 /i/ust. Lond. News 10 July 30/1 Amidst the cordage 
and silk of the balloon. 1887 Strvenson Usderioods 1, 
xvi. 37 The seaman hears Once more the cordage rattle. 


b. cr ansf. 


1490 Caxton Encydos xxviii. 110 Grete ryueles and 
fromples, that putte oute the beaulte of the playsaunte 
vysage, that she sheweth all wyth cordage, aswelle in the 
nek as aboute the temples. 1599 T. M{ouret) S7/kworizcs 
60 What cordage first they make and tackling sure. 1847 
Loner. £v. 11. 111, 23 A cluster of trees with tangled cordage 
of grape-vines, 1857 Dicxens Left. 28 Jan., His knitted 
brows now turning into cordage. 

Cmyies 

1649 LoveLacE Poems 307 Dragg’d on still By the weake 
Cordage of your untwin’d will. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. 
xv. iii, The cordage of his life had been so strained and torn. 

+2. The action of cording or tying cords. rare. 

1616 T. ApAms Sacr. Thankf. 28 This mans whole life is 
spent in tying of cords: his profession is cordage. 

oF Cordai‘lle. Obs. Also 6 Sc. -ale. [a. OF. 
cordaille (14th c. in Godef., and in Cotgr.) = It. 
cordagha :—L. type *chordalia pl., f. chorda Corp : 
see -AL §.] Cordage; tackling ofa ship. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Fj, Berynge with hym the 
cordaylle wherwith he made his cordes. 1548 Aderd. Keg. 
V. 20 (Jam.) Ane anker and tua cordalis. . 

+ Cordal. Obs. [a. OF. cordal, cordail cord :— 
L. type chordale sing.: see prec.] See quots. 

1688 R. Hotme Armory ui. iti. 39 The Cordal, or String 
of the Mantle, with its Buttons and Tassels. 1828 Berry 
Enc. Her. 1. s.v., Cordads, strings of the mantle or robe of 
estate, made of silk and gold thread, interwoven like a 
cord, 

Cordant, aphet. f. AccoRDANT: see after Corp v.2 

Cordate (kfudeit), a2. Also 7 cordat. [In 
sense 1 ad. L. cordat-us wise, prudent, sagacious, 
f. cor, cord- heart, in sense of judgement ; in sense 
3, ad. mod.L. corddtus (Linnzeus), in sense analo- 
gous to that of ovdtes egg-shaped: see -aTE? 2.] 

+1. Wise, prudent, sagacious. Ods. 

1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., Life Colet 105 The Bishop 
assisted by two of his brethren, almost as learned and Cor- 
date as himselfe. «1734 Nortu Lives (1890) II]. 91 He 
was cordate in his practice, and I believe never in all his 
life betrayed a client to court a judge. /éid. 125 To allow 
him assistants..that he shall think faithful and cordate. 

+2. Hearty, cordial. Ods. rare. 

1670 Maynwarinc Physic, Repos. 117 Unanimous concur- 
rence and cordate adherence toone another. 1671 — Pract. 
of Physic 45 Cordate esteem for all those who have contri- 
buted their endeavours for so happy a restitution. 

3. (Chiefly in Wat. Hist.) Heart-shaped ; resem- 
bling in form a longitudinal section of a heart, ze. 
with outline generally rounded, but pointed at one 
end and having an indentation at the other. 

1769 J. Watuis Nat, Hist. Northumb, 1. xi. 393 The de- 
pressed cordate Echinus, or Sea-Egg. 1794 Maxtyx Rozs- 
seau’s Bot. v.52 The forin of these petals. .ts usually cordate 
or heart-shaped. 1854 Woopwarp JVoldusca 1. 290 Shell 
regular, equivalve, free, cordate. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot, 
476 The leaves of Se/agivel/a,.are usually cordate at the 
base. 

b. Prefixed to another adj.=‘ cordate and...’, 
or ‘with a combination of the cordate form’; as 


CORDATED. 


in cordate-amplextcaul, -lanceolate, -oblong, -sagtt- | 
zaté, etc. See also Corpato-. 

1845 Linotev Sch. Bor. vic (1858) 86 Floral leaves hroad- 
ovate, at the base cordate-amplexicaul. 1870 Hooxrr 
Stud, ilora 310 Polygonune Couvolvuins, leaves cordate- 
sagittate, | 

Hence Cordately a/v., in a cordate form. 

1828 in Wenster}; and in later Dicts. 

+ Cordated (kpade'téd), a. Nat. Hist. Obs. 
(f. L. corddt-us + -bp: in earlier use than prec.] 
= CoRDATE 3. 

1715 J. Petiver in PA. Trans. XXIX. 243 Leaves.. 
more rugged and cordated at the Footstalk. 1768 Pennant 
Zool. (1770) {V. 8 A _yonng bird..with transverse bars of 
brown on the breast instead of cordaled spots. 1780 Coxr 
Russ. Disc. 336 'Vhe leaves..of a roundish cordated fignre. 

Cordato- (kfidétto), combining form of mod.L. 
cordalus, ConvATE: cf, CORDATE 3b. 

1866 Vreas. Bot. 329 Cordato-hastate .. Cordato-ovate.. 
Cordato-sagittate, 

Cordavan, obs. f. Corpovan, 

| Cordax (kgadeeks). [Gr. xdpdag.) An inde- 
cent orextravagant dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

1531 E.vot Gov. 1. xx, Dissolute motions and wanton 
countenaunces in that whiche was called Corday, 1812 R 
Cumnrriann 4 risfoph., With the obscene device of an old 
hag Dancing the drunken cordax in her cups. 1820 T. 
MitcHenn strfstop’. 1. p. xxix, ‘Whe cordax or dance of 
comedy. 1847 J. Leitentr. Ji#Mvr’s Aan, Archeol. 426 Sile- 
nus as a cordax-dancer, 

Cordeal, obs. f. Corpraq. 

Cordebeck, -derbeck, illiterate spellings of 
CAUDEBECK, 

1674 ‘oud. Gaz. No. 946/4 Black Cordeheck Hat. 1698 
Hatter’s Advt.in N. § Q. 14 Mar, 1891 204 A new inven- 
tion of making hats, felts, Carolinas, Corderbecks. 1707 
E. Warn //nd. Rediv. Wf. i. 20 Behind these came two 
Bully Hecks With feather’d Cock’d up Cordebecks. 

Corded (kprdeéd), Af/. a. [f. Corp! + -Ep.] 

1. Bound with cords; in //er. represented as 
bound or wound about with cords. 

1486 BA. St. Albans, Her. Ciij, Among odyr crossis oon 
is founde the wich is calde a coorddid cros. .for hit is made 
of cordys. 1801 Aled. Jrul. V. 256 A sense of corded 
tightness round his head. 1856 Airo Poet, IVks. 287 In 
corded stiffness pent, 

2. Having cords; made of or furnishcd with 


cords ; in the form of cords. 

1382 Wyeur Pref. Ep. Jerome vii. 72 The ten cordid 
sawtri. 1575 Wills & Zuv. N.C. (Surtees) 10 Bedsteades not 
coarded. 1591 Snaks. 720 Gent. u. vi. 33 This night he 
meaneth with a Corded-ladder ‘I’o climbe celestiall Siluia’s 
chamber window. 1812 SouTHEY Owniana If. 4c All 
Minorites..and all the corded families. 1830 E. Hawkins 
Auglo-Gallic Coins 11 The legend is contained within two 
corded circles. 4 : ‘ 

3. Having raised lines or stripes, like cords, upon 
the surface; esp. of textile fabrics: ribbed, twilled. 

1760-72 tr. Puan & Ulloa'’s Voy. 11.126 The [ndians.. 
apply themselves to weaving bays, corded stuffs, etc. 1847 
Craic, Corded... furrowed. 1882 Deck Draper's Dict., 
Cordureay, a thick corded stuff of cotton. 1884 Girl's Own 
Paper ¥eb. 227/1 Vhe corded turtle, so called because of 
seven deep furrows or grooves on its shell. 1886 STEVENSON 
Dr. Fekyld x. 121 The hand..was lean, corded, knuckly. 

4. Piled or stacked in ‘ cords’ (see Corn s4,! 9). 

1847 Emerson Poems, Threnody Wks. (Bohn) 1. 489 The 
kennel by the corded wood. 

Cordee, var. of CHORDEE, 

Cordelier (kfidélies). Forms: 4-5 cordi- 
lere, 6 cordillere, -ylar, -elere, -eleir, 7 -ilier, 
6- cordelier. [a. F. corvdeliex, in OF. also cor- 
deler, f. cordele (now cordelle), dim. of corde Cord: 
see -IER. Cf. It. condeglicre, cordigltere, OF. 
cordelois, med.L. cordelita, cordiger.] 


1. A Franciscan friar of the strict rule: so called 
from the knotted cord which they wear round the 
waist, 

c1400 Rout, Rose 7461 So been Augustins, and Cordileres, 
And Carmes, and eke sacked freres..Full holy men, as I 
hem deem. rs00-20 Dunsar Vidings from Session 45 
Raith Carmeleitis and Cordilleris Cumis thair to genner and 
get ma freiris, 1552 Lynpesay J/ouarche 5685 With small 
nummer of Monkis and Freris, Off Carmeletis, and Corde- 
leris. 1663 Butter /fad. 1. i, 260 Of Rule as sullen and 
severe As that of rigid Cordeliere. c1zao Prior Thief & 
Cordelier iv, A Norman, though late, was obliged to ap- 
pear, And who to assist bnt a grave cordelier? 1837 Mac- 
auLay Co. Clergyvman's Trip to Camb, iv, An army of grim 
Cordeliers.. Will follow, Lord Westmoreland fears. 

2. pl. Name of one of the political clubs of the 
French Revolution (club des cordeliers’, so called 
because it met in an old convent of the Cordeliers. 

1837 Carver sr. Rev. nu. 1 iv, The whole Cordeliers 
District responds to it. /éfd. i. 1. v, One party, which 
thinks the Jacobins lukewarm, constitntes itself into C/ud of 
the Cordelters , a hotter Club ¢ it is Danton’s element. 

3. Name given to a machine for rope-making. 

1878 in Rossiter /d/ustr. Dict. Se. Terms. 

Cordeliere. Also 6c. cordelere. [a. F. cor- 
delire the cord of the Franciscans, a similar cord 
orig. put round the armorial bearings of widows 
and maidens to mark thcir devotion to St. Francis 
of Assisi, and in various transf. senses ; f. F. corde- 
fier: see Littré. Now usually written -eve as in 
Fr., and pronounced kordalig'r.] 


l. Her. A knotted cord. 
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au172z5 A. Nisser //eraddry w.s9-60 Jam.) All the above 
churchmen, who use and carry the exterior ornament of a 
hat above their arms, have al+o a cordeliere (issuing out of 
the same), which is a cord with two running knots on each 
side, whereat hang down the foresaid tassels on both sides 
of the shield. 

+ 2. ‘ Knotled cordwork on embruidery ’ (Cotgr.). 

1861 /nveutories (1815) 133 (Jam.) Upoun the silver corde- 
leris knottis of gold. : 5 

+3. ‘A black and knotted silk neckerchief’ 
( Webster). (So F, cordelidre in Cotgr.) 

+ Cordelin. O/s. rave. [prob. a. OF. or AF. 
*cordelin; see CORDELIER and -LN.) = CORDELIER 1. 

¢1330 R. Beenne Chrom. (1810) 258 Frere Hugh of Malm- 
cestre was a Jacobyn, And William of Gaynesburgh was a 
Cordelyn. ; - 

Co'rdeling, -elling, ff/. a. [f. F. cordeler to 
twist.) ‘Twisting. 

1864 in WensteER ; and in later Dicts, ; 

Cordelle (kpudél), s4. fa. F. cordedle, dim. of 
corde Corn.) 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. 

1847-78 Hatuwere, Cordeddes, twisted cords; tassels, 

2. Canada and U.S. A towing line or rope. 
[Fhe only sense in mod.F., and thence adopted in 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley.] 

1823 J.D. Hunter Alem. Captivity 84 Where rapids oc- 
curred in the river, we assisted at the cordelle, or towing- 
line, from the shore. 1884 //arfer's Mag. June 125/1 A 
*Kannck’, or French Canadian, at the oar or the ’ cor- 
delle’, the rope used to haul a boat up-stream. 

Cordelle (kp‘dél), v. Canada and U.S. ff. 
prec. sb.}] ¢rans. To tow (a boat) with a cordelle. 

1838 S. Parker Explor. Tour (1846) 144 The men of the 
Hndson’s Bay Company cordelled several batteaux down 
this rapid—part of the men going in the boats, and part on 
shore cordelling. 1885 U.S. Grant J/cm, IT. xli. 37 ‘To 
get up these rapids, steamers must be cordelled. 

+Cordement. O/s. [Aphetic f. acordemcnt, 
AccorpDMENT.] Agreement, reconciliation. 

€1320 Sr Beucs 1199 And kiste hire at pat cordement. 
ax4qso Le Morte Arth. 2422 Syr, shalle I neuyr of corde. 
mente wene, ‘hat we myght frendys be ajeyne? 1483 
Cath, Angl. 75 A Cordement, coucordia, concordancia, 

Corden, -ar, -er, obs. ff. CorDWAIN, -ER. 

Corder (kfidom. [f. Corp v.14+-rr 1] 

1, One who cords or fastens with a cord. 

1430 Piler. Lyf Manhode ww. iii. (1869) 204 My mooder 
Charitee was cordere and thredere of pis corde. 1824 
Soutney in “ett, (1856) IIL. 449 ‘Vake care this box be a 
little better corded than the last, the corder whereof ought 
to have been sent to the treading-mill. 

2. An operative who forms a cord, welt, or 
braid, in the shoemaking and other trades. 

1885 //arper’s Mag. Jan. 280/2 A ‘corder" forms the top 
and button scallops over a round-pointed piece of steel. . 
fastened toatable. 1891 Daély Chron. 18 Mar. 9/1 Bon- 
naz Braiders and Corders.— Permanent weekly hands 
wanted, ; : ; ; 

3. In a sewing-machine: An appliance for stitch- 
ing a piping-cord, or the like, between the folds of 
a fabric. 

1870 MWilivox § Gibbs’ Price List 22 Cording with the 
Corder. The Corder lays the Cord while the Machine 
stitches it in. 

Corderoy, var. of Corpuroy. 

Cordevan,-vant, -wane, -wayn ‘e,-weyne, 
obs. ff. CoRDWALN. 

+ Cordi- in derivatives, formerly not infrequent 
for Carpt- from Gr. xapdia heart, on account of 
the identity of meaning and greater familiarity of 
the Latin cor, cord-: e.g. Cordialgic, Cordi- 
gnostic (properly cardrognostic), Cordiology. 

1659 C. Noate /uexped. of Exped. 4, 1 shall leave that to 
the great Cordignostick that is above. 1725 Braptey Fam, 
Dict. \1.s.v. Stomach, A Cordialgick Pain, 1817 Blackiv. 
Alag. 1. 38 Why may not the human heart be registered in 
a good sized quarto volume ..and be made the basis to a 
system of Cordiolozy. /é¢d., lo expose her heart .. to the 
manipulation of a cordiologist. 

Cordial (kp-dial’, z. and sé. (Also 7 cordale.) 
{ad. med.L. cordia/-?s (perh. immed. throngh F. 
cordial, t4thc.), f. L. cor, cord- heart + -AL: cf. 
L. concordtalts, f. concordia. Cordialis appears to 
have been in its origin a word of medicinc.] 


A. adj. +1. Of or belonging to the heart. Ods. 
Cordial spirits (in Medixval Physiology)=Vitat sffrits, 
for ‘the Vital Spirit resides in the heart, is dispersed by the 
arteries, ete.’, and ‘by the labour of y* complexyon of the 
brayne..is the vital spirite made anymall ‘(Salmon 1671'. 
c14g00 Lanfranc’s Crrurg. 112 Pei [veynes] bryngen liif 
& dewe norischinge & cordialle spiritis, 1599 A. M. tr. 
Gabkclhoucr's Bh. Physicke 16/1 Heerwith inungate the 
Cordiall pit verye fat, and this will allsoe cause appetite. 
1603 Frorio JZoutaigne 1. Xxxvii. (1632) 426 If it be neither 
cordiall, nor stomacall. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lf. 
Iv. iv. (1686) 153 An opinion..which magnifies the condition 
of the fourth finger of the Left Hand } presuming therein a 
cordial relation. 


b. Of the heart as the scat of feeling, affection, 
ctc.; internal. 


1841 Myers Cath. Th. ww. § 39. 382 The verbal is very 
often quite different from the cordial Creed. 


2. Of medicines, food, or beverages: Stimulating, 
‘comforting’, or invigorating the heart ; restora- 
tive, reviving, cheering. 

t Cordial wates =splrit (obs... 


CORDIALIZE. 


1471 Rirtey Comp, cllch.ix. in Ashm. (1652) 175 Fode to 
Man and Woman most cordyall. 1533 Evvot Cast. //clthe 
a) 94a, Al thinges whiche be cordiall, that is to say, 
which do in any wise comfort the hart. 1564978 Butneys 
Dial, agst. /'cst. (1888) 55 A cordial ointment against the 
Pestilence. 1634 Mitton Comus 672 ‘This cordial julep 
here... With spirits of balm and fragrant syrips inixed, 
1719 Dr Fou Crusoe xviii. (1858) 287 He had brought ine a 
case of hottles full of excellent cordial waters. 1797 Cotr.- 
wiwGe Christabel 1,O weary lady, Geraldine, I pray you, 
drink this cordial wine! 1811 A.'T."lnomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) 215 Juniper berries are diuretic aud cordial. 

Bey hee 

1611 Suaks. Wut. Ty. iti. 77 This Affliction ha’s a taste 
as sweet As any Cordiall comfort. 1655 Peutsen (ist, Canth. 
(1840) 189 He bestowed on them cordtal stalutes, (as [ may 
call them,)for the preserving of the Colleze in good health. 
1754 Ricnarpson Grandson (1781) [, xxviii. 204 All Sun- 
day..was a cordial day to her from morning to night. 

3. Hearty; coming from the heart, heaitlt; 
sincere, geuuinc, warm; warm and hearty in a 
cotirse of action or in behalf of a cansc. 

€1477 CAXTON Jason 128 My only cordyall loue and frende. 
¢ 1489 -— Blancharidyn xlix 190 Enflamed wyth yre & of 
cordyal wrath, for loue of their lord. @ 1533 Lp, Berxers 
f/Juot c\xxix. 721 My dere and cordyall frende. a 1661 
Fuuter Worthres (1840) 11. 178 Me was a stout and valiant 
gentleman, a cordial protestant. ¢ 1750 Suenstone “legis 
xiii. 7 Soon may thy breast the cordial wish resume. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke’s fist. Kcef V1 183 Vo indnce the em- 
peror to give the canse his cordial support. 1870 R. W. 
Date Week-day Serum. x. 184 A cordial abhorrence of what 
is sensual, 

b. Warm and friendly in manner. 

1795 SouTuEY Joan of Arc mi. 276 By the gentle Queen 
With cordial affability received. 1837 W. Ikvinc Café. 
Bonneville U1, 157 ‘The latter took a cordial leave of his 
host. 1866 Guo. Ween i, Holt (1868) 58 * Right’, said the 
minister, in a deep cordial tone. 

4 4. quasi-adv. =‘ By heart’. Obs. 

€1475 Partenay Prol. 10, [ not aqueynied of birth natur- 
all With frenshe his verray trew parfightnesse, Nor en- 
preyntyd is in mynde cordiall. 

B. 56.1. A medicine, food, or beverage which 
invigorates thc heart and stimulates the circulation ; 
a comforting or exhilarating drink. Cov. Arc- 
matized and sweetened spirit, used as a beverage. 

61386 Cnaucer Prol. 443 For gold in Phisik is a cordial 
[z.r. cardial, cordeal, accordial], lherfore he louede gold in 
special. 1526 (ler. Perf. (W de W. 1531) 171 As pocyons, 
laxes, cordialles, plasters, and other medicynes. 1590 
Srenser /*, Q. ut. v. §0 Costly Cordialles she did apply. 
161z Woopant. Surg, date Wks. (1653) 250 Aquavitie dis- 
tilled out of Wine. .the chief cordial in cheering the heart 
of man. 1727 Swirt Gedliver u, vill. 168 Observing I was 
ready to faint, [he] gave me a cordial to comfort me. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Vale of Wyne vi. 100 He..sipped his even- 
ing cordial. 1847 De Quincey Sf. A/il, Nun v, ‘Tle 
closet which held the peppermint-water and other cordials. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1479 E,vrt Rives Gite) The book named Cordyal which 
treteth of the four last and tinal thinges. 1§94 Siuaks. 
Rich, (11, u. i. 41 A pleasing Cordiall. [s this thy Vow 
vnto mysickely heart. 1642 Fetter //oly & Prof, St. uw. 
ii. 155 Harmiesse mirth is the best cordiall against the 
consumption of the spirits. 1951 N. Cotton Visfons in 
Verse (R.), Reflections on a fife well past Shall piove a 
cordial to the last. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Solit., Clubs 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 92 Of all the cordials known to us, the 
best, safest, and most exhilarating. .is society. 

2. Comb., as cordial-dolile, -glass; cordial- 
maker, manufacturer, ‘a maunfacturcr of liquetirs, 
syrups, and sweet drinks’ (Simmonds Dre. 7rade 
1838.) 

1663 CowLry Cutter Cotman St, u. viii, Fetch me the 
Cordial-glass in the Cabinet Window. 1800 Mar. Ence- 
worth Lottery i, She thonght herself obliged, every quarter 
of an hour, to have recourse to her cordial-bottle. 

Cordialgic, erroneous f. CanDiaLcic, 

+Cordialine, 2. Os. rare—'. [f. Corpran 
+-INE,] Of the nature of a cordial. 

1674 R. Goprrey Jay. § Ab. /*hysic 87 With some other 
Cordialine Medicine..to revive and keep up his spirits. 

Cordiality (kpidieliti). [(f Coarpian + -iTy: 
cf. F. cordiali/é Oudin, 16th e.); It. cordialitd.} 

+1. The qnality of relating to the heait. Ods.—' 

1646 Sin T. Browse Psend. Ep. wiv. 184 That the prac- 
tice had any such respect of cordiality or reference unto 
the heart will much be doubted. . 

2. Cordial quality: a. Elcartiness, earnestness, 
sincerity. 

(1598 Florio, Cordiatitd, hartines.] 1611 — Hartinesse, 
cordiality. 1755 Younc Centaur il, Wks. 1757 [V. 158 
‘The sonnd cordiality,, and constant warinth of a disinterested 
friendship. 1756 A. Mitcnencin Ellis Orig. Lett. 11.456. 1V. 
370, I trust to the King’s jnstice, and to the cordiality with 
which he acts, fora full discovery. 1855 Motiry Dalch 
Rep. u. iv.(1866) 212 Margaret of Parma hated the Cardinal 
with great cordiality. 

b. Sincere pood-will or friendly feeling towards 
others ; warmth and friendliness of manner. 

1730 Swit in Craftsman No, 232, I will not suspect 
the present fidelity of France. and their cordiality to 
the protestant establishment. 1796 Jane AusTEN Sense 4 
Sens. 11849) 63 We. .did not return your kindness with any 
cordiality. 1844 H. H. Wetson Srit, /adia 1. 125 Had 
there been any cordialiy between the Euroy ean officers and 
the native garrison. 1871 Morty J olfaire (1886) 12 Elis 
cordiality towards progress and improvement. 

Cordialize (kadidloiz), v. [f Conpiat + 
-1ZE.] 

1. trans, To make into a cordial. 


CORDIALLY. 


1774 Pennant Tour Scot. in 1772 342 Rum, cordialized 
witb Jelly of bilberries, 1861 Sava in Semple Bar Mag. 1. 
304 They hastily swallowed mugs full of steaming egg-hot 
and cordialised porter. 

+2. To treat with cordials. Ods. rare. 

1807 Med. Frnt, XVII. 43 A state which the unwary 
would assert to be typhus, and begin. .to cordialise. 

3. To make cordial or friendly. 

1817 Br. Jess in Life & Lett. Ixil. 575 Inward religion 
..congenializes and cordializes human life. 

4. intr. To become cordial; to be on terms of 
cordiality, fraternize (with). Chiefly Sc. 

1834 A. Knox Corr. II. 164 1 have not, beyond these 
walls, one thoroughly congenial soul..I do not know even 
one, who cordializes with me, on the same intellectual 
level. 1863 J. Brown Hore Sudsec. (ed. 3) 62 With devo- 
tional feeling. .he cordialized wherever and in whomsoever 
it was found. 1864 — Fohu Leech (1882) 14 He would have 
found one student..with whom he would have cordialised. 

Cordially ‘kf-adiali), adv. [fas prec. +-Ly 2] 

+1. =‘ By heart’. Obs. rare—. 

1479 Caxton Cordyail A iv b/2 Yt they may cordyally be 
enprynted with in your hertes, 

2. Heartily, with all one’s heart, in a way that 
proceeds from the heart. ¢ 

a 1533 Lp. Berners Hou cxxxix. 517, 1 desyre you 
ryght cordeally, my dere frynd, shewe me yf ye haue any 
hurt. 1660 T. Gouce Chr. Directions ii. (1831) 24 If thou 
dost cordially resist and mourn for thy manifold distractions 
in prayer. 1799 Foster in Life & Corr. (1846) 1. 123, I cor- 
dially sympathize with you. 1841 FEpuinstone Hist. Jud. 
II. 552 He cordially detests the Hindtis. 1860 TyNDALL 
Glac. 1, xvi. 104 To this I cordially agreed. : 

3. With hearty friendliness or good-will; in a 
manner that betokens warm friendliness. 

1781 Cowrer Retiremeut 379 How cordially I pressed 
His undissembling virtue to my breast. 1795 BurKE Corr. 
IV. 325 Mrs. Burke desires to be most cordially remembered 
to you. 188 C. Bronte ¥. £yre ii, 1 was cordially in- 
vited to eat. 1885 Manch. Exam.15 May 6/1 Lord John 
..cordially shook hands with him. 

+ Co'rdialness. Ods. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
= CorDIALITY. 

1611 Cotcr., Cordialité, cordiallnesse, heartinesse. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 550 The cordialness of his 
love. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 288 In all the 
Reality, Cordialness, Sincerity and Constancy of four Iove]. 

Cordicole (kgdikovl). [ad. mod.L. cordicola, 
f. cor, cordi- heart + -cola worshipper.] ‘A wor- 
shipper of the heart’: a nickname for one who 
worships the ‘ Sacred Heart’. 

1854 J. B. Datcairns Devot. Hrt. of Fesus (ed. 2) 38 It 
was in Jansenist periodicals that the nick-name of Cordicoles 
was attached to the members of the Confraternities. [1883 
Catholic Dict., s.v. Heart of Fesus, Nicknamed ‘ Cardiola- 
tra’ or ‘Cordicolz Peania| cbarged with Nestorianism.] 

Cordierite (kg:diarsit’. ./772. [Named ‘in 
1813) after Cordier a French geologist. See -1TE.] 
A synonym of IoxireE. 

1814 T. ALLAN Alin. Nomen., Cordierite. 1879 RuTLEY 
Study Rocks xii. 210 Cordierite-granite is a variety..con- 
taining cordierite or iolite. . ; 

Co‘rdies. ‘An American name for a kind of 
felt hat, covered with camel or goat hair’ (Sim- 
monds Dict. Trade 1858). 

Cordiform (kg idiffim), @. [f. L. cor, cordi- 
heart + -ForM. Cf. F. cordiforme.) Heart-shaped. 

Cordiforu: foramen; the obturater foramen of reptiles. 
Cordifori tendow; the central tendon of the diapbragm. 

1828 Stark £lem, Nat. Hist. 11. 286 Thorax slightly 
convex; scutellum generally cordiform. 1851 RicHARDSON 
Geol, 292 The..marine turtles have the carapace cordiform 
and depressed like an elliptical arch. 1887 Bookworm Dec, 
34 The famous cordiform map of Apian. [This map (1530). 
the earliest known on the single heart-shaped projection. 
Brit. Mus, Cat.) ; 

Cordignostic: see Corpi-. 

Cordil : see CorpDyt, the water-newt. 

Cordilere, -ier, obs. ff. CoRDELIER. 

 Cordillas. Obs. [F., formerly cordillats, f. 
* cordille, dim. of corde CorD: cf. cordillon.] 

1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 67 Cordillats Stuff per Piece of 28 
Ells. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Cordillas, a kind of 
kersey. ; Ren 

|| Cordillera (kprdilyé-ra). (in 8 rarely cor- 
delier). [Sp. = mountain- chain, ‘the running 
along of a rocke in great length’ ‘ Minshcu 1599), 
f. cordilla, in OSp. string, rope, dim. of cxerda:— 
L. chorda cord, rope.] 

A mountain chain or ridge, one of a series of 
parallel ridges; in f/. applied originally by the 
Spaniards to the parallel chains of the Andes in 
South America (/as Cordilleras de los Andes), sub- 
sequently extcnded to the continuation of tlie same 
system through Central America and Mexico. 

Some geographers in the U. S. have proposed to transfer 
the name to the more or less parallel chains of the Rocky 
Mountains and Sierra Nevada, with their intervening ridges 
and tablelands, termed by them the Cordilleran region; 
but this is not approved of by European geographers. 

1704 Collect. Voy.:Church) III. 12/1 The Cordillera grows 
rougher. 1796 Morse Auer. Geog. 1.60 Pinchinca, one of 
the Cordeliers, immediately under the line. 1816 KEATINGE 
Trav. (1817) I. 212 A cordillera and an atom are wielded or 
cast with equal facility by her {Nature’s}] powerful hand. 
1833 Penny Cycl. 1. 519/1 (s.v. Andes) At the northern 
limit of the group of Loxa..the main range divides intotwo 
subordinate chains, or cordilleras. 1879 Dana J/an. Geol. 
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(ed, 3) 15 A cordillera includes all the mountain-chains in 
the whole great belt of high land that borders a continent. 

Jig. 1781 Arcnerin Naval Chron. X1.290 The ship upon a 
bed of rocks, mountains of them on one side, and cordeliers 
of water on the other. 

Cordillere, obs. f. CorDELIER. 

+ Cordi‘loquy. Oés. nonce-wi, [f. L. cor, cordi- 
heart, after ventriloguy: cf. CARDIPHONIA.] A 
speaking from the heart. 

1642 Furrer Holy & Prof. St. u. ix. 83 Some have ques- 
tioned ventriloquie, when men strangely speak out of their 
bellies..might I coin the word cordiloquie, when men draw 
the doctrines out of their hearts, etc. 

Cordinar, -er, obs. f’ CoRDWAINER. 


+Cordine. Oés. rare. 

1611 Cotcr., Cordous dune trompette, the cordines or 
strings of a Trumpet. ; 

Cording (kfadin), vd. sd.1 
$6.14 -1NG 1] 

1. The action of binding or fastening with a cord; 
hanging (quot. 1619). b. Heaving. The con- 
nexion of the treadles of a loom with the leaves of 
heddles by cords, in such a way as to produce the 
pattern required. 

1619 H. Hutton Fodlies Anat. 33 A cording be your end. 
@ 1633 Austin Jedit. (1635) 279 Like a Shepheards, Tent 
that Pails to the ground for want of pinning, cording, and 
sowing. 1822 A. Peppie (¢#¢7e) Linen Manufacturer, 
Weaver, and Warper’s Assistant, with Tables, Drafts, 
Cordings, etc. 1875 Ure Dict. darts I]. 524 Tbe draught 
and cording of common fustian is very simple, /é¢d. III. 
982 Fig. 1955 represents the draught and cording of a fan- 
ciful species of dimity. 

concr. Cords collectively; cordage; corded 
work. 

1§71 IVills & inv. NV. C. (Surtees) 363 1) dossen cording 
for coddes xij‘. 1616 FLETCHER Hum. Lieut. v.i, Nay 
then I must buy the stocke—send me good cording. 1704 
Collect. Voy. (Church.) III. 583/2 They use Cording instead 
of Wood for Fuel. 1771 Smotretr Huiuph. Cl. 1. 24 May, 
A narrow brimmed hat, with gold cording. 

3. Cording quire (of paper): see quot. 1825. 

1652 Urqunart Jewel Wks, (1834) 182 Writing..upon 
the loose sheets of cording-quires. 182§ Hone Lvery<ay 
Bk. 1. 1139 Casste Quires, the two outside quires of the 
ream, also called cording quires. : 

Cording, v/. 56.4 and ffl. a., aphetic f. Ac- 
CORDING ; see Corp w.2 

Cordiology : see Corpt-. 

Cordite ‘kguidoit). [f. Corp + -1TE.] A 
smokeless explosive, introduced in 1889, so called 
from its cord-like appearance. 

1889 Daily News 2 Oct. 5,3 The new explosive, known 
by the name of ‘cordite’ on account of its curiously string- 
like appearance. 1891 Pal? Alall G. 30 May 7/2 A velo- 
city of no Tess than 2,669 ft. has been realized with a 1941b. 
charge of cordite from a 6-inch quick-firing gun. 

Cordivant, -iwin, obs. ff. CoRDWAIN. 

Cord-leaf: see Corp sé.1 

+ Co-rdlett. Ods. [Cf F. cordelette small cord, 
dim. of corde Corp. 

But perh. = cordillats, CorDitxas.] 

1661 in Topographer (1790) 20, 6 Cordletts and fowre 
Blanketts. 

+ Cordly. ? Ods. [Cf F. cordille young tunny 
emerging from the egg: see Littré.] ‘A tunny’ 
(Halliwell). (No authority or reference given.) 

Cordon (kp idoen,-gn), sb. Also 6 cordone, 8 
cordoon. fa. F. cordon, deriv. of corde CORD; = 
It. cordone, Sp. cordon, Pr. cordo: in It. an aug- 
mentative, in F. also diminutive. The earliest form 
in Eng. appears to have been cordone from It. ; but 
this was soon superseded by the Fr.] 

1. Fortif, A course of stones along the line of 
junction of the rampart and parapet, or forming 
the coping of the escarp or inner wall of the ditch. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 127 The ditch..to be 
made so deep, and cast vp so high, that it should couer the 
wall, at least vnto the Cordone. 1706 Puituips (ed. Kersey), 
Cordon. .1n Fortification, a row Of stones..set between the 
Wall of the Fortress that lies a-slope and the Parapet which 
stands upright 3 serving for an Ornament in Defences made 
of Masons-work. 1782 Svege of Aubigny 60 Humieres.. 
had already gained the cordon of the rampart. 1859 F. A. 
Grirritus Artil, Man. (1862) 261 The Cordox is a semi- 
circular projection of stone. .placed at the top of the slope 
of the revetment of the escarp. 

2. Arch. A string-course, or projecting band of 
stone, usually flat, on the face ofa wall. 

1706 Puiturs (ed. Kersey), Cordox..In Architecture, a 
Plinth, or edge of Stone on the out-side of a Building. 1739 
Lasetye Short Acc. Piers Westin. Bridge 36 The Masons 
set the last Stone of the Torus or Cordon. 1876 GwiLt 
Encycl. Archit, Gloss., Cordon, the edge of a stone on the 
outside of a building. 

3. All. A line of troops composed of men placed 
at detached intervals, to prevent passage to or from 
the guarded area ; a chain of military posts. Also 
attrib., as in cordon system, duty. 

1758 A/isc. in Ann. Reg. 373/2 If {our officers] order us to 
form a line, we can do it; but if they call that line a 
Cordon, we must be obliged to apply to the Chaplain 
for a Denouenteut of the mysterious word. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. 1. 754 These troops..are dispersed at posts 
placed at proper distances on a Cordon, surrounding the 
colony on the land side. 1817 Wynn in Pari. Ded. 356 
A cordon of troops had been stationed on the banks of the 


[f. Corp v.! and 


CORDONNET. 


river to intercept any communication. 1877 Field Exerc. 
fufantry 314 There are two systems of outposts, viz, the 
Cordon system, and the patrol system, 

b. ¢ransf. A continuous line or circle of per- 
sons round any person or place. 

1854 M. Hartanp Aloue xxiv, He attached himself to 
Mrs. Read’s cordon of admirers. 1883 Lp. R. Gewer Jy 
Remin, YI. xxii. 70 A large crowd..kept back by a cordon 
of police. 


ce. fig. 

1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 21 They propose that all 
Europe shall form a cordon to hedge in the cuckoo. 1868 
G. Durr Pol. Surv. 212 To draw round it a cordon, and 
to allow..no rival near tbe throne. 1879 W. F. STeven- 
son in Gd. lVords Mar. 158 Foreigners who have been 
excluded by the strictest cordon ever drawn. 

4. A guarded line between infected and unin- 
fected districts, to prevent intercommunication and 
spread of a disease or pestilence. Called also 
sanitary cordon. 

1826 Jas. Mitt in Vesti. Rev. V1. 264 Ifa cordon against 
the ordinary plague is an expedient measure, etc. 1860 
G. A. Sportiswoope Vac. Tour 89 A sanitary cordon as a 
protection from the plague may have mitigated the ravages 
of this scourge in Eastern Europe. 1885 A/anch. Exam, 
10 June 4/6 They will establish cordons and lazarettos in 
order to insure the complete isolation of all infected towns. 

5. An ormamental cord or braid forming a part 
of costume. Also, the cord worn by Francis- 
cans. 

1578 Jv, R. Wardrobe (1815) 219 (Jam.) Lang slevis with 
silver pasmentis and small cordonis of silvir and blew silk. 
1599 Sanpys Europe Spec. (T.), All lay brethren and sisters 
that did weare St. Francis’s cordon. 1619Z. Boyp Last Battell 
(1629) 960 (Jam.) What are such cuts and cordons, silkes 
and satins.. but infallible tokens of an unsanctified heart ? 
1632 LitHcow Traz. 1x. (1682) 367 This done he knitteth 
the Cordon of the Cloak about him. 1661 Morcan Sfh. 
Gentry 1. i, 4 Ordinary Jews had the cordon’ or binders of 
their fringes of this colour. 1842 AGNnes StrickLAND 
Queens Eng. 1. 28 Unconsciously tied and untied the rich 
cordon that fastened his cloak several times. 1882 CussaNns 
Heraldry 242 The Mantle {of the Order of the Garter]. .is 
fastened by a rich white cordon, with large tassels, which 
extend to about the middle of the body. 

b. Her. An ornamental cord accompanying the 
shield of an ecclesiastical dignitary. 

6. A ribbon, usually worn scarfwise, as part of 
the insignia of a knightly order. [Either con- 
fessedly Fr. (kordon) or a Gallicism, the English 
equivalent being R1BBon.] 

Grand cordon: that distinguishing the highest class or 
grade of such an order. Slue cordon (F. cordon blex): the 
sky-blue ribbon worn by tbe Knights-grand-cross of the 
French order of the Holy Ghost, the highest order of 
chivalry under the Bourbon kings ; hence extended to other 
first-class distinctions : cf. BLuE Risson. These and similar 
names are also applied to the wearers of the insignia, and 
by extension to other persons of distinction ; cordox bleu, 
jocularly or familiarly, a first-class cook. 

1727 Philip Quaril 255 He meets witb several Noblemen, 
some with a blew Cordoon. 1792 A. YounG Trav. France 
9 The ceremony of the day was, the King’s investing the 
Duke of Berri.. with the cordon blue. 1829 SoutHey Pilgr, 
to Comp. \. vu. 263 For in his family, and this The Corpo- 
ration knew, It rightly would be valued more Than any 
cordon bleu. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney III. 62 Cordons, 
as they call them. .the things they wear over their shoulders 
with the Garter, Bath, Thistle and St. Patrick. 1863 Kinc- 
LAKE Crintea (1876) I. xiv. 229 He suffered himself to be 
publicly stripped of his grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour. ; 

7. Hort. A fruit-tree made by pruning to grow 
as a single stem (usually as an espalier or wall 
tree). Hence cordon-trained, cordon tree. 

1878 W. Rosinson Parks & Gard. Paris (ed. 2) 280 A 
cordon means a tree confined to a single stem, that stem 
being furnished with spurs, or .. little fruiting branches 
nailed in. /éid. 417 The U form, or double Cordon, is best 
suited for a very high wall or fence. 1882 Garden 16 Sept. 
264/1 The fruits were all gathered from cordon-trained 
trees. 1885 Pall? M/all G. 22 Oct. 6/1 Pyramid, bush, and 
cordon trees..that will often with their first year’s crop re- 
pay their cost. ' 

+8. ‘The twist of a rope’ (Bailey fol. 1730-6). 

+Co-rdon, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. cordonner, f. 
cordon.] 

1. frans. To twist into a cord or rope. 

1623 Favine Theat. Hon. ut. vii. 110 This long haire, 
tressed and cordonned after the Anticke practise, 

2. To ornament with a cordon or braid. 

1561 Juv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 148 (Jam.) Item, sevin 
quaiffis of claith of silvir, cordonit with blak silk. 

Co'rdoned, ///. az. [f. CorDoN +-ED 2.] 

1. Decorated with the cordon of an order. 

1856 Lever Martins of Cro’M. 263 Your starred and 
cordoned agitator of the Bourse. i : 

2. Having an encircling line or band in relief. 

1889 Athenzum 14 Dec. 825/3 In most cases they [vases] 
were surrounded by beads or raised ‘ cordons’ which divided 
them into zones..the clay counterparts of the ‘ cordoned’ or 
pedestalled vases. 

Cordonar, obs. f. CoRDWAINER. 

|| Cordonnet. [F. (kordong), dim. of cordon.] 
A loosely spun thick silk thread or weak cord 
made from waste or inferior silk, and used for 
fringes, outlines of lacework, etc., where strength 
is not required. ; 

1858 Sinmonps Dict. Trade, Cordonnet, coarse silk. 1886 
W. A. Harris Dict. Fire Zus., Cordonet. 


CORDOUS. 


+Co'rdous, @. Obs. rare—'. [prob. repr. a 
med.L. *chordosus, f. chorda Cord.] Affecting the 
‘eords’ or sinews. 

1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 99 Pe crampe is a sijknes cor- 
dons eiper nervous. 

Cordovan (kf-1ddven), a. and sb. Also (6 cor- 
duban), 7 cordovant, 7-8 -devan, -divan, -de- 
vant, -divant, (cordiaunt). fa. Sp. cordovdr 
(now cordobdn) ‘cordouan or Spanish leather’ 
(Minsheu 1599) ; cordovdno adj., of Cordova. The 
same word as Corpwain, but adopted directly 
from Sp. at a later date. Originally, and still 
dialectally, cordova'n; the forms tm -az/ appear 
to be owing to false analogy ; perh. to association 
with van-, avan-, as weakened form of AvAnt-.] 

A. adj: Of or pertaining to Cordova; made of 
the leather there manufactured. 

1591 Percivact Sp. Dict., Taperados, the inside of a 
cordouan skin turned outwards, 1618 Fretcurr Loyal 
Subj. w. vii, You musk-cat, Cordevan-skin! 1676 Eruer- 
EDGE A/an of Mode i. iii, 1..was almost poison’d with a 
pair of Cordivant gloves he wears. 1828 Scott J. A/. Perth 
iv, His walking boots were of cordovan leather. 1848 
Yuacxeray Van. Fair xiii, She removed the cordovan 
leather from the grand piano. 


B. sé. 1. One who belongs to Cordova (L. 


Corduba’. 

1599 Br. Hate Sav. 1, iii. 29 The famous Corduban. 

2. Cordovan leather ; =CorDWAIN. 

a@1625 Fretcuer Faithfi Sheph. t. t, Hanging scrip of 
finest cordevan. 1651 Ocitsy sof 11665) 114 In Cordo- 
vant at leisure walk the Street. 1708 Motteux Radelais 
iv. vi. (1737) 23 Of their Skins the best Cordivant will be 
made, 1811 A. Scotr Poems, Rural Content iv, But now 
they’re flung by, an’ I've bought cordovan. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts 111, 96In.. leather whose grain is tender, as cordovan, 
which is manufactured from horse-hides. 

+3. A skin of this leather. Ods. 

¢1645 Howett Leff. (1650) Il. Vote poern, No Roman 
perfumes, Buffs or Cordovans. 1727 W. Matner Yug. 
Man's Comp. 407 Goat-Skins undrest, Cordevants. 1750 
Breawrs Ze. Mercat. (1752)734 Red and yellow Cordouans. 

Corduane, obs. t. CorpwaIn. 

Corduroy (kfidaroi‘), s4. and a. Also 8 cor- 
deroy, 9 cord Ge roy, corde du roy. [A name 
app. of English invention: either originally in- 
tended, or soon after assumed, to represent a 
supposed Fr. *corde du roi ‘the king’s cord’; it 
being a kind of ‘ cord” or corded fustian. 

No such name has ever been used in French: on the con- 
trary, among a list of articles manufactured at Sens in 1807, 
Millin de Grandmaison Voyage d. Départ. du Midi l. 144 
enumerates ‘étoffes de coton, futaines, kings-cordes’, evi- 
dently from English. Wolstenholme’s Patent of 1776 men- 
tions nearly every thing of the fustian kind except corduroy, 
which yet was well known by 1790. Duroy occurs with serge 
and drugge/asa coarse woollen fabric manufactured in Somer- 
setshire in the 18th c., but tt has no apparent connexion with 
corduroy. A possible source has been pointed out in the 
English surname Cordvroy.] 

A. si. 

1. A kind of coarse, thick-ribbed cotton stuff, 
worn chiefly by labourers or persons engaged in 
rough work. 

1795 [see B. 1]. ¢1810 Rees Cycl. s.v. Fustian, The manu. 
facture comprehends the various cotton stuffs known by the 
names of corduroy, velverett, velveteen, thicksett, etc. 
1820 Syp. Smitu Leff. clxxv, No distant climes demand 
our corduroy, Unmatched habiliment for man and boy. 
1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. 11. 332 Eight-shaft cord, vulgarly 
called corduroy. 1878 Brack Green Past. x. 84 He was 
dressed for the most part in shabby corduroy. 

b. Extended as a trade name to other fabries of 
similar appearance. 

1884 Even. Standard 28 Aug. 4/3 Corduroy is the ‘coming 
material’... The new corde du roy will be a dainty silken 
fabric, as indeed it was in the beginning. [A baseless asser- 
tion.] 

2. pl. Corduroy trousers. cod/og. 

1787-91 ‘G. Gampapo’ Acad. //orsem. xv. (1809) 127 No- 
thing but a pair of corderoys between him and the Horse's 
back. 1861 Hucues Jow Brown at Oxf. xii. (1889) 114 A 
fellow in corduroys. 

3. A corduroy road (see B. 3); the structure of 
such a road. 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 114 Over these abominable 
corduroys the vehicle jolts, jumping from log to log. 1865 
Reader 30 Sept. 364/3 Long timbers both above and be- 
neath, placed parallel to the road, and pinned to the cordu- 
roy. 1884 Harfer's Mag. que 105/2 The government road 
..in comparison with which the roughest ‘corduroy’ would 
appear a brilliant. .innovation. 


B. adj. [attrib. use of the sd.] 

1. Made of the fabric corduroy. 

19795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 2/1 An old brown coat, and 
ord corduroy breeches. 1849 EK. E. Napier Excurs. S. 
Africa II. 418 Antigropelos boots, and everlasting corduroy 
breeches. A 

2. Ribbed and furrowed like corduroy. 

1865 Ecclestologist Feb. 13 Their surface was so deeply 
chiselled over with ‘corduroy’ work. 1891 Datly News 
20 May 3/1 Some of it is striped in tiny ridges, and is there- 
fore called corduroy crépon, though the ridges are merely 
miniatures of the furrows in corduroy. 

3. U.S. Applied to a road or causeway con- 
strueted of trunks of trees laid together trans- 
versely across a swamp or imiry ground ; hence, to 
bridges, ete. of the same construction. 


989 


1830 Gait Lawrie T, ut, t. (1849) 85 The anguish we en- 
dured from the corduroy crossways. 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. in Amer. (1839) I. 318 Picking our way along the 
swampy corduroy road. 1875 tr. Comte de Paris’ Civil 
War Amer, 11.9 The whole Vederal army was at work.. 
constructing long solid corduroy causeways through the 
marshy forests, 1882 Three in Norway vit, 48 There is a 
corduroy bridge over the Slangen river. 

Corduroy (kfidoroi’),v. [f. prec.] trans. To form 
(a road) by laying tree-trunks or split logs elose 
together transversely with the rounded surface up- 
wards; to cross (a swamp) with a road so made. 
So lo corduroy tl. 

1862 W. H. Russert in Times 8 Jan. 8/6 ‘Corduroying 
it’ up to an enemy is tedious work. 1862 Bb. Taytor //oimne 
& Abr. IV. 357 The marshy places are corduroyed with 
small logs. 1880 Miss Birp Fafa 11. 52 ‘Fhe ‘main road’ 
..is roughly corduroyed by the roots of trees. 

Corduroyed (kfidaroi-d), A//. a. [f. pree.] 

1. Clad in corduroy. 

1847 R. Cuamsers Trad. Edin, i. 10 Corduroyed men .. 
bawling coals or yellow sand. 

2. Formed as a corduroy road. 

1854 Cham. Frul. 1. 242 Over these corduroyed parts 
of the road, the carriage goes securely, but bumpingly. 

Cordwain (kjudwein). arch. Forms: 4-6 
cordewan(e, -wayn(e, -weyne, (corden), 5 
cordwane, -uane, (corwen), 6 cordwayne, 
-uain, -waine, -iwin, cordowan, 5- cordwain. 
For later forms see Corpovan. [ME. corduan/e, 
cordewanie, a. OF, cordoan, -ouan, -ewan = Vr. 
cordoan, lt. cordovano, OSp. cordovan, prop. adj. 
“of Cordova’, f. Sp. Cordova, Cordoba, Pr. Cordoa, 
F. Cordoue:—L. Corduba a town of Spain, where 
this leather was made. (The word has also passed 
into the other Teutonic langs.; Du. fordnaan 
formerly Aondewaen (Kilian), Ger., Da. corduan.)] 

Spanish leather made originally at Cordova, of 
goat-skins tanned and dressed, but afterwards fre- 
quently of split horse-hides; = Corpovan. Much 
used for shoes, ete. by the higher classes during the 
Middle Ages. 

{x128 Orvericus Vitauis //ist. Eccl. 11. 453 Inde subto- 
lares corduanos Hugo prior ei dedit.] ¢1380 Axfecrist in 
Todd 3 7 reat. H’yciif 126 Bischopes wole kepe here feet 
ful cleene wib scarlett and cordewane. ¢ 1386 CHaucER S7r 
Thopas 21 His schoon of cordewane [v.~. -wayn, -wayne, 
-weyne]. @1400 in Eng, Gitds (1870) 358 Newe sadeles, 
corden ober tray. a1400 Cov, ALyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 Off 
ffyne cordewan a goodly peyre of long pekyd schon. 14.. 
Metr. Voc. tn Wr.-Wiilcker 628/19 Incrustas allutam, ed. 
clowtyst corduane. 1483 Cath, dugl.76 A Cordewayn[MS. 
A Gorwen], a/uta. ¢1530 Lo. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 478 Me thinketh thy vysage is couered ouer wt blacke 
cordewan. 1593 Drayton Eclogues iv. 177 His Cockers 
were of Cordiwin, His Hood of Miniveere. 1814 Cary 
Dante xx. 117 Who now were willing he had tended still 
The thread and cordwain. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet let. xii, 
Shoes of Spanish cordwain fastened with silver buckles. 

Cordwainer (kgidwéna1). arch. Forms: a. 
1-5 cordewaner(e, 5 -wenere, corduener(e, 
(corwaner, kordwanner), 5-6 cordeweyner(e, 
-wayner, cordwaner, 5-7 -wayner, 6 -weiner, 
-wener, 6- cordwainer ; corrupily 7 cordwiner, 
7-9 -winder. 8. 5-6 cordyner.e, 6-7 -inere, 
-ener, (Sc. -anar, -inar, -enar, -onar’, 6-9 Sc. 
cordiner. y. 6-7 corviner. [a. AF. cordewaner 
=OF. cordoanier, -ouanier, -wennier, ete., mod.F. 
cordonnter, {. cordewan, cordonan, CoRDWAIN. Cf. 
It. cordovaniere, MDu. kordewanter (Kilian), 
MUG. &urdewener, shoemaker. Originally in Sp., 
It., and OF., a maker of or dealer in ecordovan 
leather ; thence in later F. and the Teutonic langs., 
a worker in this leather, a shoemaker. The form 
cordiner was retained tilla late period in Scotland.] 

A worker in cordwain or cordovan leather; a 
shoemaker. Now ods. as the ordinary name, but 
often persisting as the name of the trade-guild or 
company of shoemakers, and sometimes used by 
modern trades unions to include all branches of 
the trade. In Scotland in the 18th c. distinguished 
from ‘shoemaker’: see 1722 in 8.) 

a. az1oo in Earle Laud Charters 257 Randolf se corde- 
wanfere}. 1200 Rofu/i Chartarunt 61/1 Roger Cordewaner. 
1397 ict 21 Rich. //,c. 16 § 1 Qe null Suour ne Cordewaner 
ne use la mistier de Tanner. 1415 }ork JZyst, Introd. 23 
Cordwaners. ¢1425 Hoc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 651/31 Hic alu. 
tarius, A° cordewenere, ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Ayinon 
vii. 173 They lighted att a cordueners house. ¢1515 Cocke 
Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) g Coryers, cordwayners, and cobe- 
lers. 1570 Levins Afanrp. 79 A cordweiner, calcearius. 
1600 DEKKER Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 1. 44 LZ. Ma. Maister 
Eyre, are all these Shoomakers? £yre. All Cordwainers, 
my good Lord Mayor. 1682 Mrs. Benn False Count 1. i, 
Her Father. .was in his youth an English cordwinder, that 
is tosay a shoomaker. 19720 Strver Stow's Suoz. (1754) I. 
¥. xil. 299/1 The company of Shoemakers or Cordwainers as 
they stile themselves..were first incorporated in the 17th 
en of King Henry V1. 1814 Wettincton in Gurw. Desf. 

CII. 30 The unanimous resolution of the incorporated Com- 
pany of Cordwainers of Newcastle upon Tyne. 1831 Car- 
LYLE Sart, Res. ui. i. (1858) 128 This poor Cordwainer, as we 
said, was a Man, 1837 Wuececwricurt tr. «1 risfophanes 1. 
325 Surrendering thyself to. .cordwinders, To leather-cutters 
and to hide-dealets. 1892 Adden’s Oxforl Almanac 45 
Trades Unions,.Cordwainers’ Society. 
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B. 1473-4in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1. 65 To \tenry Lint- 
stare the Kingiscordenar, 1481in Ang, Crdds (1870) 331 The 
crafte of cordynerez, 1512 in W. HI. Turner Select, A’ee. 
Oxford 7 Vhe crafte of cordeners in Oxford. 1552 Lynvesay 
The Tragedy 353 Ane trym ‘Tailyeour, ane connyng Cord- 
onar. 1608. V. Aiding Mecoreds (1884) 1. 125 John Simpson of 
Staythes, cordener. 1641 Verses de da Ley 85 Cordiner or 
Cordwayner.  @ 1651 Canperwoon //ist. Airk (1843) 11. 
124 ‘The niagistrats apprehended .. one Killon, a cordiner. 
1722 Annuals of Hawick (1850), The cordiners petition the 
council to be incorporated and separated from the shoe- 
makers ‘or those wlio make single-soled shoes’, 

y. 1601 Hotrann /’/inuy x. xiii, Another shoomaker who 
had taken the next corviners shop unto him. — /did. (1634) 
I. 188 The art of sowing, as wel for tailors as Corviners and 
shoomakers, 

Cordwainery. [f. prec.: sec -ery.] The 
art or craft of the eordwatner ; shoemaker’s work. 

1831 Carivee Sart, Aes. wi. i, The task of a daily 
pair of shoes, coupled even with some prospect of victuals, 
and an honourable Mastership in Cordwainery. 1884 A/ag. 
of Art Jan. 118 The simplicity of American-Indian cord- 
wainery, 

Cordwinder, corrupt form of Corpwalner. 

Cord-wood. [f. Corp 56.1 9.] Wood stacked 
in ‘cords’; wood for fuel cut in lengths ‘usually) 
of 4 feet. Also aférzb, Now chiefly in America. 

1638-9 NV. Riding Records 1V. 109 A man presented for 
stealing Cord wood. 1763 #rit, Jlag. 1V. 543 (North 
America) A strong breast-work of cordwood. 1878 Mrs, 
Stowe Poganuc P. ix, 73 Zepli’s sled was. loaded up with 
cord-wood. 1887 Aentish Gloss., Cord-wood, a pile of wood, 
such as split-up roots and trunks of trees stacked for fuel. 

Cordy (kp3di,, 2. rare. Of or like cord. 

1611 Corcr., Luflecheures, the ratlings; the cordie steps 
whereby Mariners climbe vp to the top of a Mast. 1718 
Rowe Lacan 246 With cordy Sinews oft’ her Jaws are 
strung. 1861 Tuorxsury Turner I, 267 The dark and dirty 
water, Which is opaque and cordy, and of a uniform grey. 

+Cordyl. Obs. [ad. Gr. «opivA-os water- 
newt.] An old book-name of the water-newt, or 
some allicd animal; now applied to a genus of 
lizards (Cordytus). 

1607 LorseLt Serfents (1653) 681 Of the Cordil .. I finde 
some difference about the nature of this living creature. . 
whether it be a Serpent or a Fish. 1774 Gotpsm, Nat, //ist. 
(1862) IT. u. Iv. 402 The Cordyle, the Tockay, the Tejuguacu. 

Cordylar, obs. f. CorDELIER. 

| Cordyline (kgidilainz). Fo/. [f. Gr. copdvan 
elub.] <A liliaceous genus of trees, sometimes 
called palm-lilies, found in tropical Africa, Mada- 
gascar, the Malay Archipelago, etc. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1884 Bower & Scotr De Bary’s 
Phaner, 391. 1887 C. Wracce in Gd. Words 687 Tropical 
cordylines, _ 4 

Core (koe, sé.! Forms: 4- core; also 4 5 
coore, 5-7 coare, (7 chore, choare, kore, quore), 


7-8 coar. [Appears ¢ 1400, in senses I, 2; 


core has been the prevailing spelling from the first. 
ktymology uncertain. 

Minsheu conjectured ‘perhaps it hath its name from L. 
cor the heart, because it lieth in the middle of the fruit’. 
Skinner pronounced it ‘from I’, car, It. cuore, L. cor’, 
which has been repeated by most ctymologists since. But 
the original meaning does not agree with any sense of the 
L, cor or Fr. caur, and it was not app. till late in the 16th 
c. that any one thought of associating it with the notion of 
‘heart’. Moreover the OF. word was cue”, which in the end 
of 1th c. gave place to cxenr, latinized after the Renas- 
cence to coeur, caury. Other conjectures are that it repre- 
sents F. corfs\OF. also cors) body, or cor horn. Some sup- 
port is givento the last by sense 3 (see esp. quot. 1580); but 
the persistent final ¢ of the Eng. word is a great obstacle to 
any such derivation. The primary sense of core had for- 
merly been expressed by Cotk.] 

I. Original literal senses. 

1. The dry horny capsule imbedded in the centre 
of the pulp and containing the seeds or pips of 
the apple, pear, quince, ete. (= COoLk). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, cde ?. R. xvi. 1xxxi. (Tollem. MS.\, 
Som greynes beb ordeynid in harde cores [ed. 1495 coares, 
L. in substantia callosa] within be frute, as it fareb inapples 
and in peres. ¢ 1420 /’allad. on Husb. xt. 506 Take quynces 
ripe, and pare hem..but kest away the core. /d//. 111. 968. 
c1440 Douce MS. 55. fo.31 Pare hem & take oute the coore. 
1481 Caxton Jfyrr. ut. i. 61 An Apple, whiche shal be parted 
by the myddle in foure parties mght..by the core [par de 
motion). 1578 Lyti Dodoeus vi. xiii. 712 In the middle of 
the fruite [Pear] there is a Coare with kernels or peppins. 
1601 Br. W. Bartow Defence 138 The spottes of an apple 
about the quore. 1616 Suret. & Markn. Country Farme 
423 Take your Quinces and pare them, and cut them in 
slices from the chore. 1671 Grew Anat, Plants 1. vi. $2 
The Coar is originated from the Pith; for the Sap .. quits 
the Pith, which thereby hardensintoa Coar. 1678 Buxyan 
Pilgr. t. Concl,, None throws away the apple for the core. 
1747 Westev Prim, Physic :1762) 41 Take a mellow Apple, 
take ont the Core. 1887 Mrs. Burnett Faantleray xi. 
216 He'd set there, an’ eat. .-apples out of a barrel, an’ pitch 
his cores into the street. 

+b. fig. Something that sticks in one’s throat, 
that one cannot swallow or get over; also, in 
allusion to ADAM'S APPLE (sense 2 , said of part 
of the original corrupt nature still remaining. (ds. 

1460 Play Sacram. 757 Lord I haue offendyd the in 
many a sundry yyse That styckyth at my hart as hard as a 
core. 21569 Kinceswvu. War's fst. vi. (1580) 33 We are 
all choked with the core of carnall concupiscence. 1611 
Sreep //ist, Gt. Brit, ix. iv. (1632! 368 This scruple was 
such a core in Anselm his mouth that he would not pro- 
nounce the words of Contract vntill, etc. ¢1630 Donse 
Serm. txiii. 631 The coare of Adams apple ts Mt in thetr 


CORE. 


throat, which the blood of the Messias hath washt away in | 


the righteous. @16go W. Fenner Sacr. Paith/ull (1648) 
157 ‘I’his will be a core to his conscience another day. 1652 

3ENLOWES Theop/i. i. Xvil. 25. i 

2. An unburnt part in the centre of a coal, piecc 
of limestone, etc. (=dial. cowk: see CokeE, 
CoLk.) 

¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 387 Askes of sarment Wherof ° 
the flaume hath lefte a core exile, The body so, not alle the 
bones, brent. 1840-56 S. C. Brees Gloss. Civil Eng. 253 
Lime core is unfit for making ceinent and mortar, but it Is 
very serviceable as a dry filling at the backs of walls, etc. 
1876 Gwitt Encycl, Archit. Gloss., Core. .isalso the interior 
part of a lump of lime, which has not been sufficiently burnt. 
In slaking lump lime these ‘cores’ will not disintegrate. 

3. The inore or less hard mass of dead tissue in 
the centre of a boil. Formerly also app. a cal- 
losity or corn in the fect. 

1532 More Confut, Tindale Wks. 351/2 So harde is [a] 
carbuncle, catching ones a core, to bee..cured. 1580 Ho.ty- 
BanD Treas. ’r. Tong, Vn Cor, a core in the feete. 1599 
‘T. Mfouret] Sz/Awormes 6 Healing bloudy wounds and 
festred coares. 1624 Quarters Fob Alilzt. Eijb, With Pot- 
sheards to scrape off those rip’ned cores. .fiom out his sores. 
1640-4 Sir B. Rupyarp in Rushw. //ést. Col?. (1692) mn. I. 
25 Now we see what the Sores are .. let us be very careful 
to draw out the Cores of them. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. 
un. 692. 1710 /.ond. Gaz. No. 4772/4 Hisoff Footlock before 
. troubled with Coars. 1807-268, Cooper First Lines Surg. 
(ed. 5) 65 (| Soz/s) Under which is a mass of destroyed cellular 
membrane, called a ¢cove. 1856 Druitt Surg. Vade AL, 195 
‘The discharge of a flake of softened lymph, and a small 
sloughy shred of areolar tissue. .what is called a core. 

+b. fy. of inward cvil, ill feeling, etc. Obs. 

1602 Marston Ant. & J/el. i. Wks. 1856 I. 34 He would 
. .drawe the core forth of iinpostum’d sin. 1619 W. WHATELY 
God's II nsb. \. (1622) 66 He hath a sensible edge, and akind 
of kore against those that stand betwixt him and _ this 
reputation. 1670 Cotton Esferuon 1. x. 525 They would 
hever again be so fully reconcil’d, that there would not 
still remain a Core in the bosom of the one or the other. 
1680 Otway Cains Marius v. ii. Yhe Core and Bottom of 
my Torment’s found. @ 1734 Nortu A-raue. m. vi. $7 (1740! 
428 ‘he Canker, or Coar, of the late Rebellion was torn out 
by this loyal Acknowledgment. 

c. A disease of sheep, or a tumour characteristic 
of the disease. Also a disease in pigeons. 

1750 W. Extis Jfod. Hushbandman IV. i. 127 [Observe if 
the skin of the sheep] is clear from cores and jogs under 
the jaws. 1792 OsBaLpISTON Brit. Sportsitan 121/1 Core, 
in pigeons, a malady so called from its likeness to the core 
of an apple. 1818 Topp, Core..6. A disorder incident to 
sheep, occasioned by worms in their livers. Chazibers. 
1847-78 HaLLiweLt, Core, a disease in sheep. 

II. ¢ransf. A central portion that is cut out, or 
that remains after using the surrounding parts. 

(App. the notion is taken from the core of fruit, which is 
cut out, or left uneaten.] 

4. A cccntral portion cut out and removed; esp. 
the cylindrical mass of rock extracted in the pro- 
cess of boring. 

1649 Burne Lug. Liprow. Jiipr. (1653) 98 Ant-hills. .are 
best destroyed this way, being opened, the Soard taken up, 
and the Coar taken out, and scattered before the Plough. 
1703 Moxon Adech. Exerc, 223 Then with a Semi-circular 
‘Toot loosen the whole Core, or middle of the Ball, and 
pitch the Core with the point opposite to the Center. 1810 
Specif. Murdock's Patent No. 3292. 2 The cores cut out 
of the larger sorts of pipes I use as columns or. .form them 
into smaller pipes. 1882 Standard No. 17946. 2 The Dia- 
mond Rock-boring apparatus. .brings up solid cores of rock 
full of their characteristic fossils. 

5. The remaining central portion of a mass 
from which the superficial parts have been cut or 
chipped away; ¢.g. of a hay-rick, and in Prehist. 
Archiwol. of a flint nodule, whence flakes have been 
chipped for flint knives, cte. 

1800 J. Hurpis Fav. Village 120 The sweet remnant of 
the hoarded rick Sliced toacore. 1862 Fairnott Up Nile 
308 The square columns..have been in some places literally 
chipped to pieces and a rude irregular core only remains. 
1863 Lye. Antig. Alan x. (ed. 3)184 One of those siliceous 
cores or nuclei with numerous facets from which flint flakes 
or knives had been struck off. 

III. ¢ransf. A central part of different character 
from that which surrounds it : chiefly technical. 

8. generally. 

1784 JoHNSoN in Boswell Lz/¢ (1816) IV. 352 This is a mere 
excuse to save their crackers..’he core of the fireworks 
cannot be injured. 1843 Kep. Brit. Association 112 ‘Vhe 
patent substitute for corks and bungs is obtained by em- 
ploying an elastic core of fihrous materials..and covering it 
with a thin sheet of India rubber. 1855 Bain Sevses & Jut, 
1. ii. §8 The spinal cord..a rod or column of white matter 
. enclosing a slender core of grey substance. 1863 TYNDAL1. 
Jieat ii. § 48 (1870) 46 Within the flame we have a core of 
gas as yet unburnt. 

7. spec. a. Arch. The intcrior part of a wall 
or column (in this sense formerly often choar). 
b. Hydraulic Engineering. A wall or structure 
impervious to water, placed in an embankment or 
dike of porous material. ¢. The central portion of 
a window-lcad or came connccting the leaf or part 
overlapping the cdges of the glass. 

1663 GerBitR Conitsel 53 To fill the Choare of a wall.. 
Several cracks in walls, whereof the Choares are hollow. 
1823 1’. Nicuo.son Pract. Build. 309 ‘Whe core of the 
rubble-work of the Grecian walls is impenetrable to a tool. 
1876 Gwit Lucycl Archit. Gloss. s.v., The core of a 
column is a strong post of some material inserted in its 
central cavity when of wood. /é7d. § 2229 a, An ancient 
lead of the usual width consisting of the leaf. .and the core. 
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1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 229/2 The stuff of which the core 
of the wall was coinposed, : 
d. Hard core: sec quots. 

1851 Mavnew Lond. Labour 11. 317 (Hoppe) The phrase 
‘hard-core’ seems strictly to mean all such refuse matter as 
will admit of being used as the foundation of roads, build- 
ings, etc. 1880 S. M, Patmer in Afaciwm. Afag. XI, 252 
Rough bits of all kinds of material, which goes by the 
name of ‘ Hard Core’. 

8. Lounding. An internal mould filling the space 


intended to be left hollow in a hollow casting. 

False core: a loose piece in the mould, used for pro- 
ducing a surface of hollowed or complicated form in the 
casting; called also a drawback. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS s.v. /onudery, The inner mould, or 
core..'’he use of the core in statues is to lessen the weight, 
and save metal. 19756 Dict. Arts & Sc. s.v. Fouudery of 
Bells, The core. .is made of bricks, breaking the corners with- 
out to give the masonry its exact rotundity. 1819 REVELEY 
Let. to Shelley 12 Nov., Vhe melted metal..may run. .into 
them, and fill up the vacant space left between the core and 
the shell. 1857 Luxis Ace. Cd. Bells 21 ‘Vhe inner mould or 
core..the shape of the inside of the bell. 1875 Ure Dict. 
airts II. 472 Vhe drawbacks, or false cores, made of sand 
pressed hard (and admitting of taking to pieces by joints). 

9. The central bony part of the horn of quad- 
rupeds (a process of the frontal bonc);= CoLx ! b, 

1842 S. C. Hart /reland 11. 395 ‘The slug or core on 
which the horn is moulded. 1859 Topp Cyc/. Anat. V. 
516/2 Horns..having a position analogous .. to that of the 
osseous cores of the Stags. 1880 Haucuton Phys. Geog. vi. 
281 ‘The skull was armed with two or three pairs of horn 
cores. 

10. £vectr. The bar or cylinder of soft iron form- 
ing the central part of an electro-magnet, or of an 
induction coil. 

1849 Mrs. SomERVILLE Connex. Phys. Sc. xxxv. 377 The 
deep-seated magnetic contents of the globe. .are just in the 
condition to act as a soft iron core to the currents round 
them. 1870 Tyxpatt Lect. Electricity 4 uote, Vhe attrac. 
tion exerted by electro-magnetic cores or bars of iron. 
1881 Maxwert Electr. & Alagnu. 11. 287 An induction 
machine without an iron core. 

ll. The central strand around which the other 
strands are twisted in a hawser-laid rope (also 
called fearz). Also, the central cord of insulated 
conducting wires, around which the protecting wire 
sheathing is twisted, ina telegraph cable. 

1849 Specif. A. Siith’s Pateut No, 12520. 2 A reel or 
bobbin from which the heart or core for the rope..is sup- 
plied. 1852 Alech, AJag. LVII. 392 R. S. Newall was the 
inventor of wire ropes containing a core of hemp. .the appli- 
cation of this invention to electric telegraph rope is most 
obvious, for it is simply the substitution for the core of hemp 
of the core of gutta percha containing the electric wires. 1892 
Sat, Kev. 27 Feb. 253 (Sub. Teleg.) It was for twenty-five 
knots of what electricians now call core—namely, copper 
wire insulated by a covering of gutta percha. In modern 
cables the core ts always protected first bya serving of hemp 
or jute, and then by an outer sheath of soft steel wires. 

IV. The central or inncrmost part, the ‘heart’ 
of anything. 

In some of these uses ‘ heart’ is of much earlier occurrence; 
e.g. i heovene hert ¢ 1300; the herte of Fraunce, Palsgr. 
15303 hert of Oke, Fitzherbert 1525. ‘Che employment of 
core in similar senses appears to have come from the etymo- 
logical notion of identifying it with L. cor, and thus with 
heart, 

12. Applied to the heart of timber, ctc., and in 
expressions thence derived. 

1604 T. Wricnt Passios 1. vii. 30 The rhinde and leaves, 
which shew the nature and goodnesse of both the roote and 
the kore. 1728 Tuomson Sfriug 122 Insect armies .. 
wasteful eat hro’ buds and bark, into the blackened core 
Their eager way. 1818 Scott #attle of Sempach », The 
stalwart men of fair Lucerne .. ‘The pith and core of man- 
hood stern. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 77vazv. Il. 259 One of the 
great trees, fair and flourishing without, but rotten at the 
core. 1882 Garden 16 Sept. 251/3 One very large Abele 
tree, rotten at the core. 

13. The innermost part, very centre, or ‘heart’: 

a, of a superficial area or thing material. 

1614 Rareich J//ist. World 1. 183 In the Core of the 
Square, she raised a Tower ofa furlong high. 1857 C. Bronte 
Professor If. xviii. 17 Vhe little plot of ground in the very 
core ofa capital. 1860 ‘I'yxpai.t Glac, 1. xxiii. 163 Masses 
of ice..disintegrated to the core. 

b. of things immaterial ; often with fig. refer- 
ence to the core of a fruit or tree (as in sozend or 
rotten at the cove), or to a central nucleus as the 
seat of strength and resistance, or to the heart : cf. 
next. 

1556 J. Hevwoop Spider §& F. \xxviii. 73 Of iy tale the 
verie Carnell or core Must stand on two points. 1656 Bp. 
Hart Rem. Wks. (1660) 419 But the core of all, is, that it 
sets too great a distance between us. 1675 Baxter Cath. 
Theol. 1. 1. 62 ‘Vhis seemth the very core of their error. 
1804 WeLiincton in Gurw. Disp. II]. 585 Till that is 
effected, our system is rotten to the core. 1850 l’ENNYSON 
Ja Men, cvii, Bring in great logs and let then lie, To make 
a solid core of heat. 1865 B. Gounn Werewolves iv. 52 
There is a solid core of fact. 1874 Green Short //ist.v. 215 
‘The genius of Chaucer was.. English to the core. 

14, Uscd, with more or less conscious ctymo- 
logical reference, for ‘heart’. 

{1570 Levixs 174 Y* Core of an aple, cor, cordis. Jbid. 
217 Ye Couk of an opple. cor, cordis.] 1611 T. Momrorp 
Pref. Verses in Coryat Cruditics, Well may his name be 
called Coryate..of the heart or very Cor of wit. c 1611 
Cuarman /liad vi, 214 He... fed upon the core Of his sad 
bosom. 1816 [. lfunt Admini iv. 219 Strike me to the 
core, 1840 Lyrton /’ilgr. Rhine iv, the desertion of his 
dog had touched him to the core. 
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CORE. 


b. Lear's cove: a Shaksperian expression, 
perh. orig, a play on cove and Latin cor. 
16oz SHAks. //azz. ui. ii, 78, 1 will weare hin In my 
hearts Core: I, in my Heart of heart. 1820 Keats Lamia 
1. 1g0 In the lore Of love deep learned to the red heart's 
core. 13835 Marrvat Fac. Faithf. ii, Each sob coming 
from the very core of my heart. 1883 S.C. Hatt Xetro- 
spect 1. 361 He was a genuine antiquary to the heart’s core, 
15. Comé. (chiefly in branch III), as core-bar, 
-lifter, -maker, -peg, -tube; core-barrel(Guznery), 
a long cylindrical iron tube through which cold 
water is run, used in casting guns to cool them 
from the interior; core-box, a box in which a 
core is made in founding ; core-piece, a piece 
forming a core ; core-print, a projecting piece on 
a pattern to form a recess in the mould, into which 


the end of the core is inserted. 

1848 Specif. of IWilson’s Patent No. 12397. 12, 1 also 
claim the making of said cores by ramming vertically into 
*core boxes, around collapsing “core bars. 1857 SCOFFERN, 
etc. Useful Metals 208 Cores for pipes..are huilt around a 
hollow cylindrical core-bar. 1874 Kwicut Dict. Afech. s.v., 
‘Ihe core is mace in a core-box, and has projecting por- 
tions, known as core-prints, which rest in the prints of the 
mold. 1881 Afechanic § 629 Vhe use of this core-box. .is to 
enable the iron founder to mould the core. 1884 Liriming- 
ham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/4 Wanted..*Coremaker, for 
Foundry. 1881 Greener Gux 181 The segments are then 
tied together, placed on a thin *core-peg, put into a larger 
mould. /é7d. 189 ‘The *core-plug required to form the 
bullet. 1857 ScorFrern, etc. C’sefiel Aletals 499 *Core- 
prints corresponding to tbe apertures of the connecting 
links (of a chain}. 

Core (kéer), 50.2 Also cor, 9 dial. coor. [app. 
an anglicized spelling of F. corps body: see Corrs. 
Cf. also E.Fris. £67 a body of men, from F. corfs.] 

L. A body of people, a company. (Chiefly Sc.) 77 
core: ‘in company, together’ (Jam.). - 

162z Bacon //eu. VII, 17 Yhat hee was in a Core of 
People, whose affections he suspected. 1722 W. HamitTon 
IVallace 340 (Jam.) Clement..With a brave company of 
gallant men.. in the house of Nairn with that brave core. 
1786 Burns To Unco Guid ii, Hear me, ye venerable Core, 
As counsel for poor mortals. 1813 D. ANDexKson Joes 81 
(VJam.) The lave in core poor Robie blam’d. 1866 W. Grrcor 
Gloss. Dial. Banffsh, (Philol. Soc. 1866), /z core, on friendly 
terms ; as ‘ They're in core wee ane anither’. 

b. The company of players in a curling match. 

1787 Burns Taw Sauson's Elegy v, He was the king o’ 
a’ the Core, ‘To guard, or draw, or wick a bore, Or up the 
rink like Jehu roar, 1890 J. Kerr Asst. Curling i. 49 A 
‘core’ of matchless weight and power. J/did. ii. 95 He 
must have heard the roar of the curling core, as they played 
on the Nor’ Loch beneath. E . 

2. A company or gang of miners working together 
in one shift. 

1778 W. Pryce Alin. Cornub. 318 Core ‘i. e. Corps body, 
company, society). Corfs..with the ‘Tinners..has also a 
respect to time, such as their proper change or turn of work- 
ing, 1857 ScorFerN, etc. Useful Metals g2 In pairs or cores 
of from two to eight or ten men and hoys. 1866 Greatheart 
III. 6 We'll go and see the forenoon core come up to grass. 
1880 Miss Courtnry IV, Cornw. Gloss. s.v., A gang of 
miners is also called a coor. ‘1 belong to the night coor’. 

3. A turn of work in a (Cornish) mine ; a shift. 

1778 [see sense 2]. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade s.v., The 
twenty-four hours are. .divided into four cores, commencing 
with the ‘forenoon core’, at 6 a.m., and ending with the 
‘last core by night’, which commences at midnight. 1865 
R. Hunt Pop, Rom. W. Eug, Ser. 1. 99 It was Jan’s last 
core by day. 1880 Miss Courtney W. Cornw. Gloss., Coor, 
the time a miner works; eight hours. There are two day 
and one night coor. 

Core (k6-1),v. Also 7 chore. [f. Cone 5b."] 

L. trans. To take out the core of (finit). 

1597 2ud Pt. Gd. Hus-wives Sewell E viij b, Vake twelve 
Quinces, and core them, 1616 Surre. & Marxn. Conutry 
Farime 424 Chore such as are to be chored. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarrarp £2g. Llousckpr. (1778) 59 Pate, core, and slice your 
apples. 1890 Mew Vork Herald 1g Jan., A dish of apples.. 
pared, cored and baked with sugar and cinnamon. 

+b. To cut ozz (the core or seed). Obs. rare. 

1741 Compl. Fam, Piece, ii. 117 First pare them and core 

out the Seed. ’ 
te. To extract the ‘corc’ or inner part of (a 
corn or other swelling). Ods. (Cf. Cork 50.1 3.) 

a 1634 Marston (Webster), He’s like a corn upon my 
great toe..he inust be cored out. 

a. Building. Also core out, (See quot. 1881.) 

1876 Gwi.t Arch. § 2282 b, Turn, parget, and core the 
chimney flues. 1881 O.cfordsh. Suppl. Gloss., Core ont, to 
clean out [newly-built] chimneys, etc., by removing pieces 
of brick and mertar. J/od., The chimney would not smoke 
if it had been properly cored. ' 

2. ‘Yo enclose in the centre, enshrine. (in ass.) 

1816 L. Hunt Riminé in, 73 So much knowledge of one’s 
self there lies cored... in onr complacencies. 1839 Bainy 
Festus xxi. (1848) 273 In all things animate is therefore 
cored An elemental sameness of existence. | 

3. Founding. To mould or cast with a core, 

1865 [see CoRED 3). k 

Core (in ¢o core herrings): see CORVED. 

+ Core, coren, fu. pple. Obs. form of CHOSEN, 

Tor quots. see Cnoose v. A. 6. 

Core, var. Cor, Hebrew measure. 

Core-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye: see Cor-2, 

Co-rebel, -reciprocal: see Co- pref. 

Corecheffe, obs. f. KERCHIEF. 

Corect, Coreccion, obs. ff. CoRKECT, -10N, 


CORED. 


Corectome, -tomy: see Cor- 2. 

Co-rector = ConrecTor. 

1882-3 Scuarr Lxcycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 599 Dach.. 
became teacher in the cathedral school of Kénigsberg in 
1633, co-rector in 1636. 

Cored (koe1d), pp/.a. [f. Core v., sb.) + -ED.] 

1. With the core taken out; as ‘a cored apple’. 

2. Placed in or occupying the inmost part. 

¢1825 Breppors /’eeis 89 The cored sleep of sleep, tran- 
quillity. ; ; 

3. Founding. Mouldcd with a core. 

3865 Tytor Harly /fist. Alan. viii. 205 The little bronze 
bells. .are cored castings. . 

4. [f. the sb.] Affected with ‘eore’ or ‘cores’ 
(sce Core sb,! 3c). 

a172z Liste //xsb. 395 They look on a sheep's eye to 
see whether it be cored or not. /érd., A sheep which is 
cored, after it has been so a year, will have a water bladder, 
as big as an egg, under its throat. 

Cored (herrings) : see CoRVED. 

Co-redee'm, v. [Co- 1.] érans. To redeem in 
conjunction (zw/¢4). Hence Co-redee‘mer, Co-re- 
de mptress. 

1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 152 The human race..whom, 
together with Him, she herself [the Virgin Mary] co- 
redeemed. 1865 — Zirex.152 ‘The Immaculate Conception 
of their Co-redeemer. /é¢., That She..was Co-redemptress 
of the huinan race. 

Coredialysis : sce Cor- 2. 

Co-reflexed : sce Co- pref. 2. 


+Co-re‘gence. O/s. =next. 

1654 tr. Scadery's Curia Pol, 86 If that Illustrious Con- 
queror had admitted a co-regence to som eminent King- 
domes in his Soveraignty. aan 

Co-regency (ké«;r7dzénsi). [Co- 3a.] Con- 
joint regency. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 84 The Co-regency of ny 
brother with me in the Throne. 1815 W. Tayvor A/onthly 
Mag. XX XIX. 309 Dated his reign from the commence- 
ment of such co-regency. 

Co-regent (kéu'r7'dzént), a., sb. [Co- 2, 3b.] 

A. adj, Ruling in conjunction with another. 

1876 Bircu Lect. Egypt 38 The numerous contemporary 
and coregent kings of Egypt revolted. 

B. sb. One who mles in conjunction with 
another; a joint regent or rulcr. 

1799 WraxaLt Courts of Berlin, etc. 11. 435 (T.) Joseph 
was emperor of Germany, as well as co-regent of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 1871 8. Taytor Fast (1875) 11. 199 Confirm 
me as co-regent of thy realm. 

Co-regnant (ké4,re-gnant), a. and s+, [Co- 2.] 

A. adj. Reigning in conjunction; B. sb. One 
who reigns in conjunction with another. So Co- 
vegnancy, + Co-regnation. 

1658 R. Newcourt itle to Map of London Sheet 12 The 
TDanes then attempted y® Land and became Co-Regnants for 
divers yeares. 1865 Union Rev.111. 4041 he Saints coregnant 
with Christ. 1886 Lxfositor Dec. 448 ‘The co-regnancy 
with the Lord that is-promised to the suffering believer. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curta Pol. 84 Was it impossible for 
Casar and Pompey. .to have contrived a Co-regnation ? 

Co-reign. [Co- 3 a.] A conjoint reign. 

1827 G.S. Faser Sacr. Cal. Proph.{1844) 111. 332 Neither 
can there be any literal or personal co-reign of the martyrs 
resuscitated, 

+ Co-rei‘gner. O/s. [Co- 3b.] One who reigns 
together with another. 

1678 CupwortH /ntel’. Syst. 246 Co-governours and co- 
reigners with the Supreme God. /did. 449 Sons of God, 
Co-reigners together with God. 

Co-rejoice: see Co- pref. 1. 

Corelarie, obs. f. ConoLLary. 

Co-rela‘'tion. [Co- 3a.] Joint or mutual 
relation ; CORRELATION. 

3839 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11. 652 A necessary co-relation be- 
tween the result of the function, and the aliment. 1864 Real 
24 Feb.6 The co-relations between the various German States, 

So Co-relative a. and s/., Co-re‘latively adv. 

1761-90 Apam Smit Mor. Sent., Form, Lang. (ed. 6) Il. 
409 Prepositions are the words which express relation con- 
sidered .. in concrete with the co-relative object. 1810 
Wornsw. Ess. Epitaphs Wks. (1888) 810/1 Origin and tend- 
ency are notions inseparably co-relative. 1855 Bain Senses 
& nt. 1.1. $6 The contrast, co-relative, or negative of that. 
1870 Ruskin Lect. on Art 165 What ought to take place 
co-relatively with their executive practice, the formation of 
their taste. 

Coreless (koe1lés), a. [f. Cone sb.14 -LEss.] 
Without a core; hollow; heartless. 

1813 Suettey Q. A/ad iv. 233 Empty and vain as his own 
coreless heart. 1827 Sir H. Taytor /. Commnenus u.i, 1.. 
am very old; Coreless_and sapless. 2881 W. Wickins 
Songs of Study 165 And God makes these coreless fair women 
-.To mock us—it may be—a little. 

Corelewe, obs. f. CURLEW. 


Co-religionary. [Co- 3b.) = next. 

1861 Sat, Rev. X1. 208 ‘2 The French. .are not likely to 
indulge their co-religionaries in the luxury of wholesale 
judicial murder. . - . 

Co-religionist  (kd4,rli-dzanist). Also 
(erron.) conr-. [f. Co- 3b + RELIGION + -IsT.] 
An adherent of the same religion. 

1842 G. S. Faner Provinc. Lett. (1844) 11. 256 His san: 
puis conreligionists. x845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 

II. 397 How. .could the evangelical members of the Con- 
federation look on, while..their co-religionists were thrown 
into prison? 1862 Merivate Kom. Emp. (1865) VI. liv. 
438 His compatriots and co-religionists, 
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Corella (kéreli). A bird-fancier’s name of the 
parakeet Calopsitta Noviw-Hollandix, also called 
Cockateel, 

1885 Bacaar 30 Mar., Foreign Birds—Australian corella, 
very tame, fond of children, talks well. Price £5, with cage. 

Corellar, obs. f. CoroLLary. 

Corelysis, -morphosis: see Cor-?. 

+ Coren, f//.a. Also corn, core. Obs. form 
of CHOSEN ; also as ad/., Elect, select, choicc. 

See examples under Croose v. A. 6, and the superlative 
Coronest. 

Coren, Corence, -ens, obs. ff. CURRANT(S, 

Corenacyon, -enalle, obs. ff. Coronation, 
Coronal. 

+ Co-renow nce, v. Ols. [Co-1.} ¢rans. To 
renounce at the same time. 

1657 S. W. Schism Dispach't 92 An Act of Schism involv- 
ing heresy, by corenouncing the Rule of Faith. 

Coreometer : see Cor- 2. 

|| Coreopsis (kpriip*psis). Sot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xdpts, xope- buy + és appearance, in refer- 
ence to the bug-like shape of the seed.} An 
American genns of Compostte, several species of 
which are cultivated for their handsome flowers 
with yellow or parti-colonred rays. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp.. Coreopsis ..the name given 
by Linnaus to a genus of plants, called by Dillenius..a 
species of Bidexs. 1891 Queen 14 Nov. 804/3 The proper 
time for planting coreopsis seeds. 

Corepcioun, obs. f. CorrEPTion. 

Coreplasty: see Cor-?. 

Corer (k6era1), [f. Conev. + -En1.) An in- 
strument for taking ont the core of fruit. 

1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 71 Soine carrot. .cut round 
with an apple-corer. 1875 Howe.ts /oregone Concl. xiv. 
240 A pateut back-action apple-corer. 

Coresaynt, var. Corsaint, Ods. 

Coresefe, -sif: sce CorRoSIVE. 

Corese, Coreser, obs. ff. Counrsg, -ER. 

Co-re‘sidence. [Co- 3a.] Residence together. 

1665 J. SERGEANT Sure Footing 116 The Coresidence, 
Joynt-endeavours .. and... Martyrdome of the two chief 
Apostles. — i 

Coresidual (kour/zi-dizal), a. and sb. Jath. 
[f. Co- 2+ ResipuaL.J (See quot.) 

1873 Satmon Higher Plane Curves v. (1879) 134 If any 
conic be described through four fixed points on a cubic, the 
chord joining the two remaining intersections of the conic 
with the cubic will pass through a fixed point on the cubic. 


.. This point..is called the coresidual of the system of four 
points. .. Two points which are coresidual must coincide. 


Coresie, -sy, var. of CorRSIE. 

Co-resign, -resort, etc.: sce Co- pref. 

Corespond, obs. f. CORRESPOND. 

Co-respondent (kéur/spp'ndént). Zaw. Ina 
divorce suit, a man charged with the adultery and 
proceeded against together with the respondent or 
wife, 

31857 Act 20 & 21 Vict. c. 85. § xxviii, The Petitioner shall 
make the alleged Adulterer a Co-Respondent to the said 
Petition. x Daily News g Dec. 5’3 The witness in a 
divorce case..being asked, ‘Are you the co-respondent?’ 
replied, ‘I am the alleged co-respondent.’ ‘ Never mind the 
‘alleged ”’, said the Judge, and very properly. 

Hence Co-respo‘ndency. 

31891 Pictorial World 14 Nov. 67/2 The shock of the. .case, 
and the co-respondency of the Duc d’O. 

Coretomy : see Cor- 4, 

Co-revo'lving, #//. a. [Co- 2.] Revolving 
together. 

1862 Sat. Rev. XIII. 128/2 These co-revolving orbs. 

Corey, obs. f. CuRRY v. 

Corf \kpif). Also 5 eorffe, 7-9 corfe, 9 corve, 
(cauf, coff). Pl. corves (kpivz) ; also 7 corfes. 
{Cf. MDu., MHG. corf, korf, Du. and LG. kor; 
also ON. orfr (Fritzner), Norw. and Sw. dial. 
korv, Da, kurv; in OHG. chorp (d-), MHG. korp 
(6-), mod.G. sorb basket. ‘The word has not been 
found in Eng. before the 15th c., when it was 
probably introduced from some LG. source. The 
German words are ustially considered to be a. L. 
corbis basket, taken into WGer. in form hor%(z)- ; 
but many German scholars think it possibly a 
native word; see Grimm, and Kluge. 

(WEBSTER 1828, followed by other Dictionaries, has Cor. 
either a misprint for Cerf (omitted in W.', or perh. a local 
formin U.S. It is unknown in England.)] 

+1. A basket. Ods. 

¢3483 Caxton Boke for Trav. \f.19 Le corbillier A fendu 
ses vans Ses corbilles..the mande maker Hath sold his 
vannes His mandes or corffes. 1498 in C. Innes Scot. Wid. 
ages viii. 248 [The Abbot of Holyrood is charged for a ‘corf 
of apple orangis’), 1542 /uv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 62 (Jam.) 
Twa round tablettis of gold within ane corf of silver wyre. 
1543 Aderdeen Reg. V. 18 (Jam.) Ane corf full of apillis, 
contenand viij** & tene apillis. 

2. Afining. A large and strong basket formcrly 
used in carrying ore or coal from the working place 
in a mine to the surface : now generally superseded 
by boxes or ‘tubs’ made of wood or iron, 

The corf was placed on a sledge, train, or barrow, for con- 
veyance from the working place to the shaft, up which it 
was hoisted by a rope to the surface. 


CORIANDER. 


Corves varied in content from 24 to 74 bushels; a smaller 
size of the capacity of 14 or 2 bushels, called ading corves, 
were used in delivering coal from the pits at the houses of 
consumers in the neighbourhood. 

1653 Mantove Lead Alines 271 Corfes, Clivies, Deads, 
Meers. 1679 PLot Stafforidsh. 11686) 129 ‘Yhere being no 
need for these [open workings) of windless, roap, or carf. 
1708 J.C. Compl. Collivr 39 ‘Vhe wages... for putting so 
many loaden corves as are carried on one sledge or tram 
in one day to the pit shaft. 1747 Hooson Aliner's Dict. 
Vijb, The Drawer .. lets down the empty Corfe faster or 
slower as he thinks fit. 1769 De Jroc's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 
105 A Cart-load of large Coals, coutaining 10 Corves, being 
brought to the Doors for 5s. 2¢. 1781 A. Bett in Southey 
Life of Bell (1844) 1. 47 Four turns of the wheel bring up 
one coff, 1788 Gentd. A/ag. V.VINI. 192/1 On his being.. 
drawn out of the pit, in a corf. 1851 Grrunweit Coad- 
trade Terns Northumb, & Durh. 15 Since the introduction 
of tubs for conveying coals underground, the use of corves 
has, in a great measure, ceased. 1871 Hartwic Sudlerr, 
VW. xxiii, 263 The old method of descending into a colliery 
was by a corf or strong basket. ’ d 

b. ¢ransf. The wooden or iron ‘tub’ uscd in 
mining. ° 

1831 J. Hottanp A/anuf. Metal 1. 46 Along this [inetal 
railway] an iron corve or wagon ..was niade to move by 
means of a chain. 1862 Chamb. Frud. Apr. 262 As he pushes 
along a corf (the small wagon..used for conveying the coal 
along the workings and up the shafts). 1892 77ans. /ust. 
Mining Eng. 147 Vf they are not well geared the collier 
loses time in taking corves backwards and forwards, the 
drivers are delayed by continually putting corves on the 
road, 

3. Fishing. A large basket or cage, or a large 
box with holes in it, in which fish, lobsters, ctc., 
are kept alive in the watcr. (Sce CavF.) 

21828 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Corf, a floating cage or 
basket to keep lobsters; used on the Suffolk coast. In 
M[oor’s}] S{uffolk Words] it is cazef 1867 F. Francis 
Angling xiv. 423 Fish baits should be kept in a corfe with 
plenty of gratings in it. A corfe is simply a large box made 
of stout elm or oak timber, and shaped rather like the bow 
of a boat. 1886 R. C. Leste Sea-painter's Log 1. 20 
Selected. .out of a huge corve, or floating crab-box. 

4. Comb., as corf-cage, -fller; corf-bitter, onc 
who picks the stone and other rubbish ont of the 
coal in a corf; corf-bow, the ‘bow’ of a corf, 
corresponding to the handle cf a basket; corf- 
house (.S¢c.), ‘a house or shed erected for the ptr- 
pose of curing salmon, and for kceping the nets in 
during the close season’ (Jamicson’; corf-rods, 
the dried rods of hazel used for corf-making. 

1857 Smices Enginecrs (1862) 11]. 21 Taken on at the col- 
liery where his father worked..as a “corf-bitter’ or ‘ picker’, 
to clear the coal of stones, bats, and dross. 1708 J. C. 
Compl. Collier (1845) 37 Whey hook it [the Corfe] by the 
*Corf-Bow to the Cable. 1728 Specif. /Todshon's [atent 
No. 499 A new way or method of inaking corf bows of iron. 
1857 SMmiLes Stephenson iv.24 The ascending *corve cage. 
1866 Morning Star 27 Feb., The deceased, who was about 
twenty years of age, followed the employment of *corve 
filler, in common with several females of about her own age. 
1649 <ict Chas. // (1814) V1. 396 (Jam.) The haill workis and 
*corfehoussis..wer icereache brunte and destroyit. 1804 
Edin. Even. Courant 21 Apr. (Jam.\, Yo be Let .. The 
salinon-fishings in the river Awe... with the corf-houses, 
shades, etc. belonging thereto. 

[Corf, ‘a temporary dwelling, a shed.’ Corfe, 
‘a gap’: see Lest of Spurious Hors.) 

Corfew, corfu, obs. ff. CURFEW. 

Cori, obs. f. Cowry. 


Coria‘ceo-, combining form of next. 

1819 SaMovELLE Exton. Compend. 259 Coriaceo-mem- 
branaceous wings. . ; 

Coriaceous (kprijzl-fas, koeri-’, a. [f. L. 
coridce-us Jeathern, f. cori skin, hide, teather : sce 
-ACLOUS. J 

1. Resembling leather in texture, appearance, etc. ; 
leathery. Chietly used in Nat. Ais¢. 

1674 Phil. Trans. 1X. 87 A certain fungus of Sicily, with 
a blewish pulp, and a coriaceous shell. 173z ArpUTuNoT 
Rules of Diet 363 An inflammatory and coriaceous Thick- 
ness of the Blood. 1794 Martyn Roussean‘s Bot. xxv. 354 
The shell of the legume being coriaceous or leathery, 1826 
Kirpy & Sp. Lnéomol. 111. 442 The middle part is coriaceous 
and the margin membranous. 1872 Otiver £dew. Bot. 1. 
184 Common Ivy. .with coriaceous, shining leaves. 


2. Made of leather, leathern. rare, affected. 

1824 Syp. Smutn Hs. (1859) II. 45/1 To invest with these 
coriaceous integuments [Hessian boots] the leg of a liege 
subject at York. 3849 E. E. Namer Laxcurs. S.Africa 11, 
136 The Kaffir..enveloped in his coriaceous covering. 

Coriamy'rtin. Chem. [f. Cortayria myr- 
t(ifolia + -1x.] A crystalline, bitter, poisonons 
glycoside obtained from the fruit and leaves ot 
Cortaria myrtifolia. Called also CoRIARIN. 

1 7 Watts Dict. Chem. V, 1090 Coriamyrtin is a 
white, bitter, very poisonous substance. 

Coriander (kprijz‘ndai). Forms: 46 cori- 
andre, (5 coriande, 6 corandre, corriandir), 
s— coriander. fa. F. cortunudre, ad. L. corian- 
drum, ad. Gr. Kopiavvoy (app. a forcign word . 
An early popular L, var. coliandrum gave OE. 
cellendre, OVG. chullantar, OF. coliandre, whence 
earlier Eng. CoLiANDER, q.v-] 

1. Anannual plant, Comtandrum sativum, N.O. 
Cmbellifere, with compound leaves and globose 
fruit; a native of Southern Europe, the Levant, 
etc., naturalized in some parts of England. The 


CORIARIN. 


fruit is carminative and aromatic, and used for 


flavouring purposes. 

(cx265 Moc. in Wr.-Wilcker 556/9 Coliandriuz, coriandre.] 
1388 Wyciir £x. xvi. 31 Whijt as the seed of coriandre. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. Xvi. Xxxix. (1495) 626 The 
herbe Coriandre hathe gode smelle in itself whyle it is hole 
and sounde. 1586 Cocan Haven Health xxvi. (1612) 43 
Coriander, commonly Coliander, the seede is .. moderately 
hot and dry. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xvii. 235 Cori- 
ander has no proper universal involucre. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 179 Coriander and caraway 
are grown extensively io Essex. 

+2. Short for cortander-seed. Obs. 

Small globular comfits containing a single ‘seed’ are also 
called corianders [so It. coriandol? |. 

1551 Turner /erbad M ja, Coriandre layd to wyth breade 
or barly mele is good for saynt Antonyes fyre. 

+3. sfang. Coin, money; short for cortander- 
seed. Cf. COLIANDER c. Obs. 

1737 OzeLt Rabelais wv. ix. 123 (N.) The spankers, spur- 
royals, rose-nobles, and other coriander seed with which she 
was quilted all over. 1802 Mar. EpGewortu Jforal 7. 
(1816) I. xix. 156 You..must shell out your corianders. 

4. attrib., as coriander cake, comfit, fruit, oil; 
coriander-seed, the popular name of the globose 
fruit, which contains two carpels; also s/ang, 
coin, money (see 3); + coriander wound-weed 
(see quot.). 

1873 Ouipa Pascarel 1. 50 No temptation of *coriander 
cakes, or anchovy pasties. 1656 [J.SerGeant]tr. 7. White's 
Peripat. fst. 144 Akind of snowy-hail we sometimes see 
like *Coriander Confits. 1863-82 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 
84 *Coriander oil is a mixture of several oils. 1530 PALsGr. 
208/2 *Coriandre sede, cortandre. 1535 CovERDALE £-x. 
xvi. 31 It was like Coriander sede, and whyte. 1722 tr. 


Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1.6 Little Tubercles, about the size of 


CorianderSeed. 1737 [see 3]. 1886 Official Guide Kew 
Gardens, Fruits of the Coriander... known in Commerce 
as Coriander seeds. 1562 Turner Herbal u. 136a, The 
thyrde kynde [of Sideritis] .. maye be called in Englishe 
*Coriandre wounde wede. 

Coriar, -er, obs. ff. CURRIER. 

Coriarin (kptiarin). Chem. [f. Cortaria + 
-In.] 1. The same as CoRIAMYRTIN. 

2. A non-poisonous crystalline substance found 
in Coriaria myrtifolia,a shrubby plant of Southern 
Europe. 

1863-82 in Watrs Dict. Chem, 11. 84. 

Coribant, coridon: see Cory-. 

Corie, -rier, obs. ff. Curry, CURRIER. 

Corige, v.: see CoRRIGE. 

Corigeen, variant of CARRAGEEN. 

Corimb, Corinall: see Corrmp, Coronat. 

Corin, obs. f. CURRANT. 

Corindon (kori‘ndgn). Affix. ([F. corindon, 
CorunptM.} An early name of Corundum or 
Adamantine Spar; by some mineralogists used as 
a name of the species: see CoRUNDUM 2. 

1802 W. Nicnoison $77. I. 151 Corindon or Adamantine 
Spar from Philadelphia. 1829 Nat. P/ilos. 1. Gloss. (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.), Corundunt, or Coriudon, a stone found in 
India and China. _ 

Coring (ko-rin), vd/. 56. [f. Core sd. or v. + 
-InG1,] The action of the verb CoRE; concr. a 
piece cored out. /a/se coring (in Founding): the 
use of false cores: see Cork 50,1 8. 

1866 Brackmore C. Nowell \vii. (1883) 397 He had cut 
himself a good broad coring from the inside of the mowana- 
tree. 
be deep indentations. .the caster has to resort to a process 
called false coring. 

Corinoch, obs. f. Cononacu. 

Corinth (kgrinp’. [F. Corithe, Gr. Képiros.] 

1. Name of a city of ancient Greece celebrated 
for its artistic adomment, and for its luxury and 
licentiousness ; hence, + Covizth metal: = Corin- 
thian brass. +b. Allusively: A house of ill fame. 

1601 Hotcanp Pliny II. 487 Goodly vessels and pieces of 
Corinth mettall. 1607 SHaxs. Y7m0x 1. ii. 73 Would we 
could see you at Corinth. 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. Tongue, 
Corinth, a bawdy house (cant). ; . . 

+2. f/. Natives of Corinth, Corinthians. [Wyclif 
has pl. Corinthis, -ies, -yes, -ets, -es, f. L. Cortnthiz}. 

1380 Wycuir Sed. Wks. IIL. 521 Seynt Poul..seip pus in 
his firste pistel to be Coryntheis. @ 1602 W. Perkins Cases 
Consc. (1619! 199 The Apostle chargeth the beleeuing 
Corinths. 1642 J. Eaton Houcy-combe 92 God saw sin in 
the justified Church of the Corinths. 

3. An etymological form of CURRANT, q.v. 
+ Corinthiac (k6ri‘npixk), a. Obs. rare. 
L. Corinthzac-us or Gr. Koptv@:ax-és.] =next. 

1677 Sir ‘T’. Hersert Trav. (ed. 4) 64 Four hundred Por- 
phyrian pillars framed in Corinthiack architecture. /b/d. 
142 What kind of structure the whole was, whether agree- 
ing with the lonic, Doric or Corinthiac. 

Corinthian (k6rinpiin), @. (sd.) [f. L. Co- 
vinthi-us (Gr. Kopty@t-os) +-aNn.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Corinth. 

b. Arch. The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it is the 
lightest and most ornate, having a_ bell-shaped 
capital adorned with rows ofacanthus-leaves giving 
rise to graceful volutes and helices. 

(1563 Suute Archit, Diija, The Pedestal of Corinthia. 
Lbid. Div b, The whole ‘I'rabeations of the Corinthe. 1592 
R. D. Lypuerotomachia 24b, For beautie columnes Cor- 


(ad. 


1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 262/2 Should there _ 


992 


inthies.] 2 
are five orders of pillars, The Tuscan, Dorique, Ionique, 
Corinthian, Composite or Italian. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. 
(1760) II. 32 The disposition of doric pillars in the first 
story, of ionic in the middle, and corinthian in the third. 
1851 Ruskin Stones Ver. (1874) I. i.14 The two orders, Doric 
and Corinthian, are the roots of all European architecture. 
c. Corinthian brass (bronze) [L. Corinthium 
es}: an alloy, said to be of gold, silver, and 
copper, produced at Corinth, and much prized in 
ancient times as the material of costly ornaments. 
Also fig. (from the jig. sense of Brass) effrontery 
or shamelessness, such as that attributed to the 
Corinthians. Hence also Corinthian =‘ brazen’. 

1594 SyLvEsTER Dz Bartas 1. vii. Wks. (Grosart) I. 86 
For God remembred that he made not Man Of stone, or 
Steel, or Brass Corinthian. 1601 Hotranp Pézwy II. 487 
The Corinthian brasse mettall was most highly commended : 
and the same mixture happened euen by meere chance and 
fortune, when the city Corinth was woon, sacked and burnt 
to the ground. 1706 in Puituirs. 1755 Amory Alesmoirs 
(1769) I]. 262 He has the Corinthian face to offer, etc. 

2. After the elegant style of Corinthian art. 
Applied by Mr. MatthewAmold to an over- brilliant 
literary style: see quot. 1865. 

1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 387 
Nothing can be more excellent in kind than the Corinthian 
grace of Gertrude’s manners. 1865 M. Arnotp £sss. Crit. 
il. 74, I have already spoken of the Attic and the Asiatic 
styles; besides these, there is the Corinthian style .. It has 


1656 BLount Glossogr.s.v., In Architecture there | 


not the warm glow, blithe movement, and soft pliancy of | 


life, as the Attic style has; it has not the over-heavy rich- 
ness and encumbered gait of the Asiatic style; it has glitter 
without warmth, rapidity without ease, effectiveness without 
charm. 1869 — Cult. & Az. (1883) p. xii, A flight of Corin- 
thian leading-articles, and an irruption of Mr. G. A. Sala. 

8. ‘Relating to the licentious manners of Corinth’ 
(J.), profligate ; in 19th c. use: Given to elegant 
dissipation. 

1642 Mitton Afol. Siect. Wks. (1847) 81/2 The sage and 
rheumatic old prelatess, with all her young Corinthian 
laity. 1821 P. EGan (¢7¢/e), Life in London ; the Day and 
Night Scenes of Jerry Hawthorne and his Elegant Friend, 
Corinthian Tom. 1 Daily Tel. 25 Feb. 4/7 (Farmer) Is 
it not curious that hotel proprietors [at Monte Carlo] sbould 
countenance..a Tom and Jerry tone and a wild Corinthian 
element ? 

4. (U.S.) Yachting. Amateur. 

1885 Harper's Mag. June 83/1 On the yacht of a friend 
who was fond of sailing Corinthian races. 

B. sd. 


1. A native or inhabitant of Corinth. 

1526 TinDALE 2 Cov. vi. 11 O ye Corinthyans! [Wycuir A 
3e Corynthis, 1388 Corynthies] oure mouth is open vnto you. 
1839 THirtwatc Greece II]. 253 The Corinthians seem to 
have had some reason for expecting an attack. 

2. (From the proverbial wealth, luxury, and 
licentiousness of ancient Corinth): +a. A wealthy 
man; 4 profligate idler; a gay, licentious man ; 
also, a shameless or ‘ brazen-faced’ fellow (cf. A. 
Inc) emOus: 


* 1577 Fenton Gold. Efist. 282 If there were any manne in 


anye parte of Asia, verye wealthye and riche, he was called 
by a common Phraze, a Corinthiaz. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hex. 
iV,u. iv. 13, I am .. A Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a good 
boy. 1697 Potrer Aztig. Greece ii. 12 (T.) To act the 
Corinthian, is, to commit fornication, according to Hesy- 
cbius. @1700 B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Corinthian, a very 
impudent, harden’d, brazen-fac’d Fellow. 1785 GrosE Dict. 
Vulg. Tongue, Corinthians, frequenters of brothels; also an 
impudent brazen faced fellow. 1821 Scott Aeni/w. iii, Who 
is this gallant, honest Mike !—is he a Corinthian—a cutter 
like thyself? 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 403 A reference 
to tbe immorality of the city may still be heard in the use 
of the word ‘ Corinthians’ for profligate idlers. 
b. A ‘swell’; a man of fashion about town. 

‘In the third decade of the present century the word, both 
as a substantive and an adjective, was at the height of its 
popularity’ (Latham). 

1819 Moore Jom Crib’s Afeuz. 9 (Farmer) "Twas diverting 
to see, as one ogled around, How Corinthians and Com- 
moners mixed on the ground. 1821 New Monthly Afag. 11. 
242 This more elegant appellation [Corinthian] has super- 
seded its predecessor Dandy, once so popular in every rank. 
@1847 Mrs. SHerwoop Lady of Manor 1. ix. 385 The 
brothers were what, in modern times, we should call Dan- 
dies, or Corinthians, 1854 Tuackxeray Leech's Pictures in 
Q. Rev, Dec. (Farmer), Corinthian, it appears, was the 
phrase applied to men of fashion and fox..they were the 
brilliant predecessors of the ‘swell’ of the present period. 

ce. A wealthy amateur of sport who rides his 
own horses, steers his own yacht, etc.; esp. in 
U.S. an amateur yachtsman. 


Hence Cori‘nthianism. 


1823 Blackw. Mag. X111.279 In England their profession L 


was Corinthianism, when that sect was in its glory; but 
now..real pleasures are too low for their refined appetites. 
Corinthianesque (kori:npiine'sk), 2. [See 
-ESQUE.] Approximating to the Corinthian style. 
1837 Sir F. Parcrave Alerch. & Friar ili. (1844) 101 
Ranges of massy pillars, crowned with rude Corinthianesque 
capitals. 1879 Sir G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. I. 77 That 
perfectly Byzantine variety of the Corinthianesque type. 
Corinthianize, v. Also Corinthize. [After 
Gr. KopivO:a¢-eoOat : sce -1ZE.] 
1. itr. To act the Corinthian . to live volup- 


tuously and licentiously. 

1810 A. CrarKe Bible w. Comat, Pref. 1 Cor., So notorious 
was this city for such conduct, that the verb xopwOtagerGat, 
to Corinthize, signified to act the prostitute. 1888 U. Presbyt. 
ATag. Sept. 388 To Corinthianise meant to be licentious. 


CORK. 


2. To imitate or approach the type of the Corinth- 
ian order of architecture. Hence Cori-nthian- 
izing /f/. a. =CORINTHIANESQUE. 

1846 FREEMAN in Proc. Archeol, Inst. 12 Rich Corinthian- 
izing capitals. 1861 Neate Notes Eccles. 100 The piers 
circular, the caps square and Corinthianizing. 

Corion, obs. spelling of CHorron. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. § 17. 269 The infant 
hath three teguments, or membranous filmes which cover 
it in the wombe, that is, the Corion, Amnios, and Allantois. 

Coriour, pbs. f. CURRIER. 

Corious(e, -te, obs. ff. Curious, CURIOSITY. 

Coripheus, obs. f. CorypHzus. 

Coritser, obs. f. CUIRASSIER. 

} Corium (k6eridm). [L. corzem skin, hide, 
leather. ] 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1, ii. 73 Twice a day the fore- 
said Squires. .should Flebotomize her salt Corium. 

1. Phys. The true skin or derma under the epi- 
dermis. 

1836 Topp Cyct, Anat. I. 246/1 The integument is com- 
posed of two layers or pellicles, viz. the epidermis and the 
corium, 1881 Mivart Cat 26 The Corium contains yellow 
as well as white fibres. ; 

2. Extom. The leathery or horny basal portion 
of the wing of a heteropterous insect. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Lvtomzol. (1828) 111. xxxv. 614 In Ara- 
dus depressus the corium is driven to the base of the wing. 

3. Antig. A leathern body-armour formed of 
overlapping flaps or scales. 

1834 PLancut Brit. Costume 52. 1860 FairHoLT Costume 
Gloss. s.v., He wears a leathern corium, tbe flaps of whicb 
are of different colours. 

+Coriun. Ods. rare—'. fad. OF. choron, 
corun, choro, f. L. chorum, chorus, transf. to a 
kind of musical instrument: cf. Ps. cl. 4 ( Veelg.) 
‘in tympano et choro’.} An ancient name of a 
musical instrument. 

¢ 1208 Lay. 7002 Ne cude na mon swa muchel of song of 
harpe & of salteriun, of fidele & of coriun. : 

Coriundum, -vendum, -vindum: see Co- 
RUNDUM. 

Corius, obs. f. Curious. 

Co-rival (kdujrai-val), sd. and a. [f. Co- 3b+ 
Riva. But it seems to be only a modern treat- 
ment of cor7va/.an old variant of CORRIVAL,synonym 
of Rivau. The early unhyphened examples might 
as properly be included under CorRIVAL.] 

A. sé, A joint rival with others ; one of two or 
more rivals ranked as equals. 

Latham says ‘ Corviva/, though used as synonymous with 
rival or corrival, is a different word. Two persons or more 
rivaling anotber are the only true corivals’. But this does 
not seem to be historically correct. 

(1589 Warner 4/6, Eng. v. xxii. (1612) 114 For this coriuall 
seed begot England English againe. 1596 Snaxs.1 Hen. /V, 
1. iii. 207 Without Co-riuall (Qq. corriuall]. 1640 H. Mitt 
Night's Search 76 She rules the rost,And every Jack's corivall 
to mine Host.] 1678 R. Barctay Afol. Quakers xi. § 10. 368 
The Lord..will have no Co-partner, nor Co-rival of his 
Glory. 1799 CoLeripcEe Széy/. Leaves Wks. 1877 II. 212 
Co-rivals in the nobler gift of thought. 1865 Saé. Kev. 2 
Sept. 310/1 He shines out as a bright particular star in com- 
parison with his co-rival. 

B. adj. Jointly rivalling some one else. 

1832-4 De Quincey Caesars Wks. IX. 66 Co-rival nations 
who might balance the victorious party. 

Hence Co-ri-valry, Co-ri-valship. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 272 In the corivalry of trade. 

Co-rival, v. var. of CoRRIVAL v. 

Corive, co-rive, var. CORRIVE v. Oés. 

Cork (kik), sd.1 [Cf Sp. corcha, corche in 
same sense; but 15th c. corke, with 16th ce. Du. 
hork, kurk, Ger. kork, appears to represent OSp. 
alcorgue ‘a corke shooe, a pantofle’ (Minsheu), 
in which scnse corfe is cited in 1463 (sense 2) ; 
cf. also Ger. Aorke slipper (1595 in Grimm), and 
the earliest High G. name for cork, Zaztoffel- or 
pantofienholz slipper-wood. 

The Sp. corche represents (directly or indirectly) L. cortzc- 
ent bark (in which sense Sp. now uses corteza :—L. corticea). 
Alcorgue, known in Sp. of date 1458, was immediately from 
Sp. Arabic (Covarrubias 1611 has ‘ dichoen Arabigo corgze’); 
but its origin is uncertain; Dozy thinks it represents L. 
guercus. If this be so, then corgue, and by implication 
cork, has no connexion with Sp. corcha, corche, or L. 
cortex.) . 

I. 1. The ‘ bark’ or periderm of the cork-oak, 
which grows to a thickness of one or two inches, Is 
very light, tough, and elastic, and is commonly 
used for a variety of purposes. ; 

Virgin cork. the outer casing of the bark formed during 
the first year’s growth, which afterwards dries, splits, and 
peels off naturally in flakes. Spons Excyci. 11. (1880) 723. 

[c1440 Promfp. Parv. 93 Corktre, subevies. Corkbarke, 
cortex. 1483 Cath. Angi, 76 Corke. {No Latin.]] 1570 
Levins Alanip. 171 Corke, suber. 1601 HOLLanp Pliny xvi. 
viii. (R.), Concerning corke, the woodie substance of the tree 
is very small..the barke only serveth for many purposes. 
1666 Pepys Diary 14 July, Four or five tons of corke to send 
..to the fleet, being a new device to make barricados with, 
1840 Barnam Jugol. Leg., Execution, Blacking his nose with 
apiece of burnt cork. 1872 Otiver £lem. Bot. 1. 239 Cork 
is the outer bark, removed from the tree at intervals of from 
six to ten years. , : 

2. Applied to various things made of cork. 


CORK. 


+a. A sandal or slipper made of cork ; a cork 


sole or heel for a shoe. Ods. 

1463-4 Act 2-3 Edw. /V,c. 4 Votes, shoen, galoches or 
corkes. 1473 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1, 29 ‘To pay 
for patynis and corkis. 1530 Paiscr. 169 Liege, a corke 
for a slyppar [cf. 209]. 1609 Hevwoon Rape Luerece 
Wks. 1874 V. 211 They weare so niuuch Corke under their 
heeles they cannot choose but love to caper. 1624 Daven- 
port City Mt.-cap. 1, She must have a Feather in her head 
and a cork inher heel. «1800 Ballad ‘The Queen's Marie’ 
xvii, (Minstr. Sc. Border), ‘The corks frae her heels did flee. 

b. A piece of cork used as a float for a hshing 
net or line, or to support a swimmer in the water. 

1496 Bk. St, Albans, Fishing 17 Make your flotys in this 
wyse, Takea fayr corke, etc. 1555 KDEN Decades 195 “As 
light as a corke. 1617 Hirron JV4s, I1. 79 Whoso thinks 
to swimme well enough without this nnnisteriall corke. 
1665 Boyt: Occas. Re/f. 1. vi. (1675) 197 Whilst we con- 
tinu'd angling..we often cast our Eyes .. upon each others 
fishing Corks. 1840 CLoucn Zarly Poems 1.31 The corks 
the novice plies to-day Ihe swimmer soon shall cast away. 

3. esp. A piece of cork, cut into a cylindrical or 
tapering form, used as a stopper for a bottle, cask, 
ete. ; also ¢rvansf. a similar stopper made of some 


other substance. 

1530 PALsGr. 737 Stoppe the bottell with a corke. 1611 
Snaks./ Vt. 7.1. iii. 95 As you'ld thrust a Corke intoa hogs- 
head. 1660 Boyvtr New £2xfp. Phys. Aleck, Proem 12 That 
hole was stopt with a Cork. 1797 Hotcrort Stolberg’s 
Trav. (ed. 2) II. Ixxx. 229 Corks for bottles are made from 
the bark .. and likewise cork soles. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 27 Bottles, with glass stoppers and 
not with corks. 1870 G. Macvonatp Back of N. Wind i, 
He..got a little strike of hay, twisted it up, folded it..and 
having thus made it into a cork, stuck it into the hole, 

4. The cork-tree or cork-oak (Quercus Suber), a 
species of oak found in the countries on the 
Mediterranean.and grown for the production of cork. 

1601 Cnester Love's JJart. \xiti, (1878) 95 The Holly- 
halme, the Corke. 1814 Soutuey Rode xi, The vine 
..clinging round the cork And ilex, hangs amid their dusky 
leaves. 

5. Sot. A peculiar tissue in the higher plants, 
forming the inner division of the éaré (which name 
is sometimes restricted to the dead tissties lying 
outside the cork); it consists of closely-packed 
air-containing eclls, nearly impervious to air and 
water, and protects the underlying tissues. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bod. 1. ti. § 15. 80 The 
formation of cork is very frequently continuous .. when this 
occnrs uniformly over the whole circumference, there arises 
a stratified cork-envelope, the Periderm, replacing the epi- 
dermis, which is in the meantime generally destroyed. 1878 
M-Nap Sot. ii. (1883) 39 All tissues external to the layers 
of cork, die and dry up, forming a strong. .protecting tissue, 
the bark. 

II. sransf. 

+6. Used by Grew for the ‘ head’ or torus of some 
fruits, as apples, pears, gooscberries, bearing the 
withered remains of the floral leaves. Ods. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. vi. § 2 Ten [branches] are 
spred..through the Parenchyma [of the apple], most of them 
enarching themselves towards the Cork or Stool of the 
Flower. 1677 — Anat. lruits nu. § 9 (Pears) A straight 
chanel or Ductus, which opens at the midle of the Cork or 
Stool of the Flower. /d2¢2. $ 10 (Quince) The coar stands 
higher or nearer to the Cork .. and the Ductus from the 
bottom of the Coar to the top of the Fruit, much more 
open and observable. 

7. Fossil cork, mountain-cork, rock-cork : names 
for a very light varicty of asbestos. 

1865 Pace Handtk. Geol. Terins 389 Rock-Cork, a variety 
of asbestus whose fine fibres are so interlaced and matted as 
to give it the texture and lightness of cork .. Often known 
as ‘mountain-cork’. /6id. 207 Fossil-Cork. 1868 Dana 
Min. 234 Mountain Leather isa kind [of asbestos] in thin 
flexible sheets, made of interlaced fibres ; and mountain cork 
the same in thicker pieces. 

8. fig. Applied to a person. 

1601 7 Marston Pasguil & Kath. iv. 39 A slight bubling 
spirit, a Corke,a Huske. @1631 Donne ocmts (1650) 7, I 
can love .. Her who still weeps with spungie eies, And Ber 
who is dry corke, and never cries. 

9. Sc. collog. A small employer or master trades- 
man; an overseer or foreman. ([Perh. not the 
same word. ] 

1832 MVihistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 50 An’ our cork 
when be’s slack, Will gie ye a hint when he’s takin on han’s, 
1856 J. Stranc Glasgow 129 The corks or small mann- 
facturers of Anderston. 

TIT. 10. attrrd. or as aaj. Made of or with cork. 
(Sometimes with hyphen.‘ 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5466/4 His Left Foot Shoe-heel half 
a Geitter of a Yard high, a Cork-sole answerable. 1766 C. 
LeapsetTer Royal Gauger ui. ili. (ed. 6) 241 A Cork Plate 
or Plum, for taking Gauges of Ale or Beer. 1775 Ann. Reg. 
82 Providing themselves with cork-belts and cork-collars. 
1886 Offic. Guide Museums Econ. Bot, Rew 144 A Cork 
hat, as used in Portugal. 1889 7ysues 18 Feb. 5 A dark- 
complexioned young man..with a cork-leg. 

ll. Comb. a. attributive, as cork-band, -bark, 
-cambium, -cell, -crop, -hole, -layer, -tissue;b. ob- 
jective, as cork-bearing, -forming, adjs.; -borer, 
-boring, -drawer, -maker; @. parasynthetie, as 
cork-barked, -brained (sec a), -heeled see d), adjs. 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner INI. 631 These 
sixty corks must have sixty *Cork-bands to tie them to the 
net. ¢1440 Prom, Parv.93 *Corkbarke, cortex. 1866 7'reas. 
Bot. 1188 (s.v. Ulmus) The *Cork-barked Elin is in babit 
intermediate between the common and wych elms. 1959 
Evuts in Phil. Trans, LI. 210 Acorns of the *Cork-bearing 
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oak, 1854 ScorreRN in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 291 Each 
of these *cork-borers is a brass tuhe. /dfc. 356 In the -y 
of *cork-boring. 1878 M«Nap Sof. ii. (1883) 38 ‘The *cor 
cambium forms new annual rings, as the ordinary cambiuin 
forms pot of wood. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs’ Bot. 107 Thus 
arises..a layer of cells.. which continues to form new *cork- 
cells, the Cork-cambium or layer of Phellogen. 1842 Brown. 
inG Soliloguy Sp. Cloister ii, Not a plenicous *cork-crop. 
1800 Weems Mashington vii. (1877) 52 Mere “cork-drawers 
and songsters, 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs* Bot. 1. ii. 
§ 15.91 The Lenticels are a peculiarity of *cork-forming 
Dicotyledons. 1743 Lond. & Country Brew, ui. (ed. 2) 199 
Stopping itup..excepting the Top vent or *Cork-hole. 1859 
Topp Cycd. Anat. V. 480/2 The *cork-layer of the vegetable 
integument. 1862 Mrs, Cartyte Lett. IT. 129 ‘That absurd 
“corkmaker. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot, 1. ii, 
§ 15.90 Whensuceulent organs .. are injured, the wound 
generally becomes closed up by *cork-tissue. _ ; 

d. Speeial combs. cork-board, a kind of eard- 
board, made by mixing ground cork with the 
paper pulp, used as a non-condtictor of heat, ete. ; 
+ cork-brain, a light-headed or giddy person; so 
+cork-brained «.; cork-faucet (see quot.) ; 
+ cork-fossil = /osst/-cork (sce 7’; cork-heeled 
a., having the heels fitted with cork; talso fig. 
light-heeled, wanton; cork-leather, a fabric of 
eork and leather; also of cork and india-rubber ; 
cork-machine, a machine for making corks ; cork- 
oak, the tree (Quercus Suber) from which cork is 
obtained; cork-pine, cork-press (see quots.) ; 
cork-pull, an instrument for extracting a cork 
which has gone down into the bottle (see Knight 
Dict. VWech.) ; cork-wing, name of a fish, Creni- 
labrus melas or cornnbicus, See also CORK-CUTTER, 
-JACKET, ete, 

1630 J. ‘Vaytor (Water P.) ks. 1. 173/2 Some Giddy- 
headed Corkbrains. 1630 — JI’/s.(N.), An upstart *corke- 
braind Jacke, 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Corkfaucet, 
one adapted to be inserted through a cork, to draw the 
contents ofa bottle. 1806 Grecory Diet, Arts & Sc. 1. 437 
*Cork-fossil. .a kind of stone .. somewhat resembling vege- 
table cork. 1604 Dexkrr //onest Wh, Wks. 1873 If. 131 
Oh, who would trust your “‘corcke-heeld sex? ?¢1700 
Ballad ‘ Sir f. Spens', Oour Scots nobles wer richt laith 
To weet their cork-heild-shoone. 1886 W. A. Harris 
Tech. Dict. Fire lusur.,*Cork-leather, which is waterproof 
and very elastic, is cork-powder consolidated with india- 
rubber. 1873 Pr. AticE in Jem, (1884) 300 Cypresses, 
stone pines, large *cork oaks. 1873 tlus of Michigan 
Pref. 20 The soft or *‘cork’ pine, so called from the 
resemblance in softness and texture of the wood to..cork. 
1879 Lumnberman’s Gaz. 15 Oct., Valuable cork pine timber. 
1874 Knicur Dict. Mlech., *Cork-press, one in which a 
cork..is rendered elastic, to enable it the more readily to 
enter the neck of a bottle. 1836 YarruLt Brit. Fishes(L.), 
The *Corkwing..is not confined to the western part of 
England. 1868 Chambers Encyct. s.v. Wrasse, The cork- 
wing is not unfrequent on the southern shores of England. 

Cork (kpik), st. Also 5-6 corke, 6 corck, 7 
korek. [app. a contraction of CorkiR, a, Gaelic 
and Ir. corcur, orig. ‘purple’, hence, the lichen 
yielding a purple dye. Corcur was ad. L. purpur, 
with Goidelie change of Z to ¢, as in L. planta, 
Ir. cland, clann, 1. pascha, Gaelic casga, caisg.) 

A purple or red dye-stuff obtained from certain 
lichens growing on rocks in Seotland and the north 
of England; =CUuDBEAR. 

Lightfoot, Flora Scotica (1789) 818, has Lichen ompha- 
todes as ‘Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen; Cork or Arcell. 
Crotal of the Gaels’, and ZL. tartareus (now Lecanora 
tartarea)as ‘ Large yellow-saucer‘d Dyer’s Lichen ; Corear 
of the Gaels’, Both of these produce cudbear. ‘Cork’ has 
also been more or less identified with Arctit or Orchil, a 
foreign dye-stuff of similar origin; see quot. 1483. (See 
Paper by Dr. J. Hainmond Trumbull, in Proc. Amer. 
Philol. Assoc. (1877) 19.) 

1483 dct 1 Rich. ///, c. 8 § 3 Diers. .usen to dye..Clothes 
with Orchell and Corke brought from beyonde tlie See called 
Jarecork. ¢ 1485 Cra/fte of lymnynge in E. E. Misc. (War- 
ton Soc.) 90 Whenne hit is alle-emoste at boylynge, caste in 
gour corke. 1532-3 Act 24 //en. VI1/, c. 2 Good and suffi- 
cient corke or orchall. 1§5: ‘Turner Heréa/i.Pjb, ‘This 
is called in London archall and the dyers vse it to d 
withall. The Northenmen about blakamore where as it 
groweth calleth it cork, it groweth ther like a mos vpon 
stones. 1634 Praciam Gent. “.verc. 1. xxiii. 79 The prin- 
cipall blewes .. in use are, Blew Bice. Smalt..Korck or 
Orchall. 1758 /’°4i2. Trans. L. 677 The cork or arcel, which 
is used by the Scotch..to dye a purple or scarlet colour. 
1884 Mitter Plant-n., Cork, Lecanora tarlarea and Roc- 
cella tinctoria. 

+ Cork, 54.8 Ods. [Var. of CoLk, possibly in- 
fluenced in spelling by association with Core.] 

1. The ‘colk’ or core of an apple, ete. 

1440 Anc. Cookery in Lonseh. Ord. (1790) 448 Appuls 
and peres clene pared, and the corke tane out. ¢ 1480 7%wo 
Cookery-bks. 106 ‘Yoke 30 coynes and x wardones, and pare 
hem, and drawe out the corkes at eyther end. 

2. pl. ‘Cinders, Lancash,’ (Alalliwell . Cf. Coke, 
Core sO.) 2, 

Cork, sb.4, Corlk, crron. spellings of Cauk. 

1815 Annals of Agric. XIX. 476 (E.D.S.) An imperfect 
chalk marl, or a cork, that is, a hard chalk. 1846 Fraud. R. 
Agric. Soc. V1}, 1. 450 ‘The lower beds of hard chalk, pro- 
vincially called corZ&. 

Cork kgpzk),v.1 [f. Conk 52,1: in various uses, 
having no connexion with each other.] 

I. +1. ¢rans. Yo furish (a shoe with a cork 
sole or heel. Oés. 

1s80 Hottvuann Treas. Fr. Tong, Litger des pantonyles, 
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to corcke slippers. 160z Warner AZ. Eng. 1x. xlvii. (1612) 
218 Then wore they Shooes of ease, now of an inch-broad, 
corked hye. 1834 Prancuk Brit. Costume 268 ‘The [shoes 
and shippers of the men] ‘corked ’. and richly ornamented. 

b. To provide or fit with a cork (as a float . 

1641S. Smut /lerringbusse Trade 11 ‘Vhey are to bring 
the Nets to their ropes, and..Corke then, and make them 
inall respects fit. 

II. 2. To stop (a bottle, cask, cte.) with, or as 
with, a cork; and so to confine or shut 2p ‘the 
eontents of a bottle, cte.). 

1659 Gayton Ar! of Longevity 20 In Lottles close Corkt 
up aprisner. 1744 DrxkeLry On on Tar Water $2 Keep 
it in bottles, ten corked, 1759 Icuuis in PA. Trans. LI. 
209 Then cork the bottle. 1807 ‘I’. ‘Tosson Chem. (ed. 3) 
Il. 334 Ie corked it up, and kept it some tinte. 

b. transf. To stop uf as with a eork; to shut 
up like the contents of a bottle. 

1650 [see Corkine, below). 1758 J. S. Le Dran's Obsera, 
Surg. (1771) 221 The Fat had corked up the extremity. 
1824 Mepwin Convers. 2. Byron (1332) I. 45 Rogers had 
composed some very pretty commendatory Verses On Hie 5 
but they were kept corked up for many long years. 

III. 3. To blacken with burnt cork. 

1836 [see CorkED 3]. 

Ilence Co'rking vil. sé. 

1650 H. Mori Observ. Anthrop. Thromag. 51 Vhe cork: 
ing-up close of the urine of a bewitched party. 1891 Daily 
News 23 Sept. 5 4 Bottles, corks, corking apparatus, and 
other apphtances used in manufacturing sparkling wines. 

+ Cork, v.2 Obs. rare. In 5 korke. [f. Cork 
si.2] trans. Yo treat with ‘cork’ (the dye-stuff . 

€1485 Crafle of Lymnynge in E. £2. Mise. «Warton Soc.) 
ad After hit is y-inaderyd, 3¢ moste korke hit. . for if 3e wolle 
corky crymsons, 3e moste.. whenne hit is alle-moste at boy!l- 
ynge, caste in 30ur corke. 

Cork, w.3, erron. f, CAULK v. 

1684 Bucaniers Amer. 11.(1698) 53 The merchants. . will not 
entrust one penny worth of goods on that man‘s vessel that 
corks her. 1776 G. Tempre Buikding in Water 102 Cork- 
ing any Leakages that may happen to appear. /r:. 108 
Scrape the Joints .. and..cork them with the shavings of 
Lead. 1856 Kane Avct. Expl. 1. xxxii. 449 After corking 
up all openings with snow. 

Corkage kgakédz). [f. Cork 56.1 or v.! + 
-AGE.] ‘The corking or uncorking of bottles: 
henee ( =corkage-money a charge made by hotel- 
keepers, waiters, ete. for every bottle of wine or 
other liquor uncorked and served, orig. when not 
stipplied by themselves. 

1838 Sir IX. Pottock Remembrances (1887 1. 119 Corkaye 
money on the number of bottles opened was paid to the 
tavern. 1884 C. Rocrrs Soc. Life Scotland 11. xiii. giz 
The members used their own wine, allowing a ‘corkage * to 
the innkeeper, 1887 /’a/? Wall G.14 July 3,2 Even the 
waiters, in certain restaurants, levy a tax [on shippers of 
champagne] in the shape of ‘corkage,’ without which they 
may boycott a brand, 

Co'rk-cutter. [f. Cork sé.1+ Cur z.] 

1. One whose occupation is to cut cork into 
stoppers for bottles, brings, ete. E 

1709 Loud. Gaz. No. 4574/4 Velix Oneall, Cork-Cutter. 
1836-9 Dickens S&. Bos (1850: 181/2 Her deceased better- 
half had been an eminent cork-cutter. 

2. An instrument or machine for ettting corks. 

So Co'rk-cutting v/. sé. 

N7s8 Totpervy Two Orphans IV. 101 Many of the in- 
habitants, who were of the cork-cutting profession. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 982 In the art of cork-cutting the French 
surpass the English. 

Corked .kgikt), fp. a. (f. Conk 2.1 and 54.1] 

+1. Furnished with a cork sole or heel. Ods. 
(Cf. Cuorine.) 

1s1g Horman ude. 113 She wereth corked slippers to 
make hir tal and feet. 1589 PuttENHAM Lug. [este 1. xv. 
(Arb.) 49 ‘Those high corked shoes or pantofles, which now 
they call in Spaine and Italy Shoppini. 1615 ‘Vl. Apams 
Spir. Navigator 52 Cork‘d at the heeles. 

2. Stopped or confined with a cork ; also fv. 
(Also with 2p.) 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boz (1877) 198 Giving full vent to a 
hitherto corked-up giggle. 

3. Blackened with burnt cork. 

1836 T. Iloox G. Gurucy Il. 205 With their. . painted 
cheeks, corked whiskers, and chalked necks. 1836-9 
Dickens $4. oz (1850) 73/2 Partially corked eyebrows. 

4. Of wine: Tasting of the cork; spoiled by an 
unsound cork into the substance of which the wine 


penetrates. 

1830 Marryat Avag's Ozex xxxiv, This wine is corked. 
1852 R. S. Surters Sfouge's Sp. Jonr xxv. 148 This [wine] 
fortunately was less corked than the first. 

Ifenee Corkeduess nonce-wd., state or quality of 
being corked (sense 4. 

1888 Standard 10 Sept. 5/2 [Vhey)] would scorn to offer a 
botile with even a suspicion of corkedness. 

+ Co'rken, a. Uds. rare. [-EN 4.] Of cork. 

1635 N. Carrester Geos. Jed. 1 iti. 57 A Site corken- 
boate. 1637 W. Irowset /’ole.x. 1. 293 He presented inee a 
corken cup, full of cleare water. 

Corker (kpukon).  [f. Cork 56.14 -rn!.] 

+1. 2A cork-cutter. Obs. 

1723 Lond, Gas, No, 0172/11 John Ping. Corker. 

PA slang, Something that closes a discussion, or 
ptits an end to any matter; a ‘settler’; a thing 
that one cannot get over. Tlenee, something very 
striking or astonishing, ¢. g. a monstrous lie, Cf. 
CAULKER 4.) 

1837 Hatistrton Clock. Ser. 1. xix.) Farmer, Vher | 
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lets him have it..jist three corkers. 1873 Slang Dict., 
Corker, ‘that’s a corker’, i.e. that settles the question, or 
closes the discussion. 1889 7he Voice (N.Y.) 5 Dec., ‘It's 
acorker. If it [a proposed law] passes we'll have to quit.’ 

Corkes, var. of carkes, obs. f. CARCASE. 

Corkiness (kfikines). [f. Corky + -NxEss.] 
State or quality of being ‘ corky’, in different senses. 

1846-55 Carrenter Princ. Human Physiol. § 408 (L.) A 
feeling of freedom and lightness (or ‘corkiness’) of the 
limbs. 1865 Athenxvum No. 1956. 558/1 The prevalent 
‘corkiness’ of his [a painter’s] manner. 

+Corking-pin. 0s. Also 7 calkin, cawk- 
ing, 8 corkin pin. [App. corrupted from cawhrng, 
CALKIN, as spelt by the pinmakers in 1690. Origin 
unknown.] ‘A pin of the largest size’ (J.). 

a1 Pinmakers' Case in oppos. to Killigrew'’s Bill 
(Broadside, Brit. Mus.) Double long whites a/vas Calkins. — 
Case or Petit. of Pinmakers (London) (Broadside, Brit. 
Mus.) Double Long Whites, @/. Cawkings. ee Swirr 
Gulliver 1. v. 139 A corking-pin that stuck in the good 
gentlewoman’s stomacher. 1768 STERNE Sevt. Journ., Case 
of Delicacy, | could hear two or three corking pins fall out 
of the curtain. 1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 I. 
62, I gave my German a challenge..to drive a corkin pin 
into the calves of our legs. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet xix, 
Cristal Nixon. .had..secured it [his riding-skirt] with large 
corking-pins. 1840 Hoop A7véwansege cxiii, It pierced 
her heart like a corking-pin. 

Corkir. ‘Sc. Also korkir. [Gaelic covcur: 
see Cork sé.2] A kind of lichen furnishing a red 
dye: see Cork 56.2 

1703 M. Martin 147, /sZ. 135 (Jam.) The stones on which 
the scurf call’d Corkir grows. .on the coast, and in the hills. 
This scurf dyes a pretty crimson colour. 1760 Pocock 
Tour Scot. (1881) 92 Two seaweeds for dying grow on the 
stones there, Corkir for crimson and Crottil for Philamorte. 
1775 L. Suaw .Woray 156 (Jam. s.v. Korkie). 1856 Linp- 
say Brit. Lichens 225 This Lichen [Lecanora tartarea] is 
the ‘ Cork’ or ‘ Korkir’ of many parts of the Highlands, 

Corkish kg-tkif), 2. rare. [f. Cork 56.1] 

1. Of the nature of cork, somewhat corky. 

1708 Grit. Apollo No. 94. 2/2 Corkish Excrescences. 

2. Tasting of cork ; somewhat corked. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X1. 113 As port at Highland inn 
seems sound, all corkish though it be. 

Corkite (kgukeit), AZzw. [f. Cork in Ireland, 
where found + -1TE.]_ A synonym of BEUDANTITE. 

1875 in Dana Jim. 2nd App. 13. : 
Cork-jacket, [f. Cork sd.!] A jacket made 
partly of cork, or lined with cork, to support a 
person in the water. 

1761 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 157/1 A fisherman who had 
been cast away seven hours, and saved his life by means of 
a cork jacket. 1818 Scorr Hrt. Afidl. i, The cork-jacket 
which carries the heroes of romance safe through all the 
billows of affliction. 1891 Standard 19 Nov. 2/1 A large 
number of men crowded into the boat with cork-jackets on. 

+ Corrkle. Os. rare—'. ? Contortion. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. ix. (1495) 758 The 
adder Alphibena .. rennyth and glydeth and wryggleth 
wyth wrynkles, corkles and draughtes of the body. 

Corkless (kguklés), a. rare. 
+-LEss.] Without a cork. 

1888 Home Missionary Mar. 459 The corkless bottle. 

Corkscrew (kfukskri), 56. [f. Cork 56.1 + 
ScREW.] 

1. An instrument for drawing corks from bottles, 
consisting of a steel screw or helix with a sharp 
point and a transverse handle. 

1720 AMHERST Poents, Bottle Screw, Tbis hand a corkscrew 
did contain, And that a bottle of champaigne. 1814 Scott 
Wav. \xvi, The landlord’s cork-screw was just introduced 
into the muzzle of a pint bottle of claret. 1875 Darwin /2- 
sectiv, Pl, iii. 52 With their tentacles twisted about,..the 
longer ones like corkscrews. 

b. Short for corkscrew curl: see 2. 

1883 Harfer's Mag. Feb. 402/1 No small mincing .. 
‘corkscrews’, but a goodly sized tress. 

ce. Short for corkscrew twill: see 2. 

1887 Lp. MacnacuTten in Law Rep. App. Cases XII. 
295 The goods ..belong to a class of wearing material 
known in the trade as ‘ corkscrews’. 

2. attrib. Resembling a corkscrew; spirally 
twisted ; esf. of curls or ringlets, and of staircases. 

1830 LinpLey Wat. Syst. Bot. 285 Their leaves have..a 
uniform spiral arrangement. .so as to give the stem a Sort of 
corkscrew appearance. 1839 THackeray A/ajor Gahagan 
iii, Little corkscrew ringlets. 1842 Tennyson IVadk. to 
Mail 82 Up the cork-screw stair. 1887 Lp. SELBorNE in 
Law Rep. App. Cases XII. 289 In all goods of the class called 
‘corkscrew twills’ the weft lies hidden inside, the surface 
on both sides being warp. 

3. Comb., as corkscrew-like adj., 

1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 443 The corkscrew-like anthero- 
zoid, which is coiled 12 or 13 times. 

Corkscrew (kgkskr#), v. collog. [f. prec.] 

1. érans. ‘To cause to move or advance in a spiral 
course. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv, Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his 
way through the crowd. 1872 Daily News 11 May 5/7 
lierr Gerwig has corkscrewed his line round the Eisenberg. 
1887 Jessorp in 1944 Cext. Mar. 370 [The horses] have to 
be corkscrewed into our diminutive stables. 

2. 7ntr. To procced in a spiral course. 

1853 G. J. Caytry Las Alforjas 1, 117 An interminable... 
gallery. .corkscrewing round and round the tower. 1883 W. 
C. Suri .V. Country Folk 223 A turnpike stair That cork- 
screwed up a round tower. 

3. trans. To draw out as with a corkscrew ; to 
elicit by roundabout deviccs, or with effort. 
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1852 Dickens Bleak Ho. 11. xxiv. 328 From what Small 
bas dropped, and from what we have corkscrewed out of 
him. 

Co'rEscrewy, @. Like a corkscrew, spiral. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 15 Dec. 4/2 The bird [snipe]..then 
enters upon that corkscrewy flight, which is his chief charm 
as an object of sport. 1890 Chad. Frnl. 5 Apr. 221/1 A 
‘corkscrewy ' ringlet dangling at each cheek. 

+ Cork-shoe. Oés. A shoe of cork; one fur- 
nished with a cork sole or heel. 

1s9t Nasue /utrod. Sidney's Astrophel, Tis as good to 
goe in cut fingerd pumps as corke shoes, if one wears 
Cornish diamonds on his toes. 1599 PorTER Angry Wom. 
Abingd, (Percy Soc.) 32 For maides that weres corke 
shooes may step awrie. 1602 Marston Axé. & Aled. v. 
Wks. 1856 I. 59 Thy voice squeakes like a dry cork shoe. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 1.77 Swim- 
ming-girdles and cork-shoes..were not then in fashion. 

Co'rk-tree. 

1. The cork-oak (Quercus Suber), from which cork 
is obtained. (See Cork 56.1 4.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Corktre, suberies. 1577 B. 
Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, (1586) 101 b, The corke tree .. in 
Spanishe Alcornoque. 1759 Exuis in Phil. Yrans. LI. 206, 
I sent governor Ellis in the year 1757..some acorns of the 
cork-tree. 1814 Soutury Xoderick x, The cork-tree’s fur- 
row'd rind. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech. s.v. Cork, The 
cork-tree at the age of twenty-five years is barked for the 
first time. 

2. Applied to various trees with light or soft wood 
resembling cork, as E»telea arborescens of New 
Zealand, Afrlingtonia hortensis of the East Indies. 

Corkwood (kfikwud). [f. Cork sd.) + 
Woop.] 

+1. Cork in the mass. Oés. 

1769 Priestcey in Phil. Trans. LIX. 63 The black side of 
a piece of cork-wood. — . 

2. A name given in various parts of the world to 
various light and porous woods, and the trees 
yielding them; e. g. in the West Indies to Avona 
palustris, Ochroma Lagopus, Hibiscus (Laritium 
tiliaceum) ; in N.S. Wales to Duboista myoporoides. 

1756 P. Browne Famaica 256 The Alligator Apple Tree 
or Cork-wood..The wood of this tree is so soft, even after it 
is dried, that it is frequently used .. instead of corks. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 800 Ochroma, the well-known Corkwood tree.. 
is very common in the West Indies and Central America, 
where its soft spongy and exceedingly light wood, called 
Corkwood in Jamaica, is commonly employed as a substi- 
tute for cork. 1882 J. Satu Dict. Plants 133. 

3. A name of the White Cork Boletus (Poly- 
porus niveus, formerly Boletus suberosus), which 
grows on the trunks of trees. 

So commonly called in the South of Scotland. 

Corky (kf3ki), 2. [f. Cork 54,1 + -y. 
fig. uses appear to be the earlier.] 

1. Having the nature or character of cork ; cork- 
like. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 111. 38 Of a more corky 
texture. 1836 Maccitiivray tr. Husmboldt’s Trav. xxvi. 
393 Corky asbestus. 1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 24 The 
greater number of species are ieathery or corky. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner.563 The thick corky 
layers of Quercus Suber. 1887 AM Vear Round 14 May 
394 The sombre water way on whicb tbey [boats] ride with 
a corky buoyancy. ; ; 

+ 2. fig. Dry and stiff, withered, sapless. Oés. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. [mpost. 23 To teach an old corkie 
woman to writhe, tumble, curuet, and fetch her Morice 
gamboles. 1605 SuHaks. Lear ul. vii. 29 Binde fast his 
corky armes. ¢ ; : 

3. fig. Light, trifling, frivolous ; buoyant, lively, 
springy ; hence, skittish, ticklish, restive. cod/og. 

1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. 1. 324 That same per- 
petuall grin, That leades his corkie jests, to make them 
sinke Into tbe eares of his deriders. 1631 WEEVER Ave. Fun. 
Alon. 54 Inuenting, out of their owne corkie braines, a new 
certaine no-forme of Liturgie. 1661 Six H. Vane's Politics 
2 Churles of a light and corky humour. 1746 E1iz. CarTER 
in Pennington JZewz. (1808) 1. 136 Before they are half over 
I grow so restless and corky, 1 am ready to fly out of the 
window. 1782 Sir J. Sinctair Obdserv. Scot. Diadect 100 
Corky, airy, brisk. 1862 C. Bepe College Life 24 He's 
rather corky at the best of times; what will he be now? 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop A/rs. Halib. 1. xxi, ‘ They be getting 
corky at the beer-shops, now-a-days, and won't give no 
trust.’ 1872 O. W. Hoimes Poet Breakf.-t. iv. (1885) 89 
They felt so ‘corky’ it was hard to keep them down. 1875 
‘STONEHENGE’ Lrit, Sports u. 1. Vv. § 5. 438 If the horse 
seems light and corky. 

Having acquireda flavour of cork; =CORKED 4. 

In mod. Dicts. , 

5. Comb., as corky-brained, -headed adjs. (cf. 
sense 3, and cork-brained s.v. CORK sb.1 11d), 

a1joo B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Corky-brain'd Fellow, 
silly, foolish. 1787 Burns Brigs of Ayr 170 Staumrel, 
corky-headed, graceless Gentry. 1825-79 Jamieson Sc. Dict. 
Corky-headit, ligbt-headed, giddy. Rox. 

Corlde, obs. f. curled: see CuRLYv. 

Corlew, corlu, corlure, obs. ff. CuRLEW. 

+Corm!, corme. Oés. [a. F. corme, app.:— 
L. cornum the comel-cherry ‘see CoRNEL) ; but in 
OF. the names corvmrer and corme were applied 
to the service-tree and its fruit, also called sorbe; 
see Littré.] ; 

1, ‘The fruit of the service-tree, the sorb; also 
the tree, yrus domestica (Sorbus 1.., Cormus 
Spach). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens it. xxxiv. 437 The apples be pale, in 
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figure lyke the Sorb-apple or Corme. 1658 Evetyn F7. 
Gard. (1675) 268 Cormes, services, azerolls, and the like. 

2. The comel tree. 

1676 Hospes //tad (1677) 255 Many lusty limbs then 
broken are Of barky corme [Il. xvi. 767 ravvpAotoy kpaverar], 
broad beech, and lofty ash. — Odyss. (1677) 285, I cut up 
by the root, And smooth’d with iron tools a lusty corm. 


| 
| 

| Corm- (kgm. Sot. fad. mod. Bot. Lat. 
| corms (Willdenow c 1800), a. Gr. xopyds, the trunk 
of a tree with the boughs lopped off, f. «eip-ev 
(ablaut stems «ep-, xop-) to cut, poll, lop.] 

A short fleshy rhizome, or bulb-like subter- 
raneous stem of a monocotyledonous plant, pro- 
ducing from its upper surface leaves and buds, 
and from its lower, roots; also called sol#d bulb. 

(By Asa Gray applied also to the rhizomes of dicoty- 
ledonous plants sucb as cyclamen ; but this is not generally 
followed.) 5 

1830 Linptey Nat, Syst. Bot. 269 The fleshy cormus of 
some Cannas. 1838 — Gloss. Bot., Corm, a fleshy under- 
ground stem, having the appearance of a bulb, from which 
it is distinguished by not being scaly. 1845 — Sch. Bot. 
i. (1858) 2 What is named the root of a Crocus is a variety 
of the tuber, called a cov. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. 
§ 3. 61 A good type of corm is that of Cyclamen. 

attrib, 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 53/2 (Crocus) The corm-tunic 
is the only permanent record of perennial existence, and 
even this in a living state lasts but a year. 

Cormeille, another form of CarMELE, the 
Heath-pea, Lathyrus macrorrhizus. 

1794 GisporneE lValks Forest (1796) 16 Thy tuberous roots, 
Corineille, famed cure of hunger’s gnawing pangs. 

Cormo-, combining form of Gr. sopyo-s trunk 
of a tree, stem, taken as the basis of terms 
(chiefly proposed by Haeckel) referring to the 
evolution, etc., of races or social aggregates: as 
Cormo:geny [Gr. -yevera descent], that branch of 
ontogeny which deals with the germ-history of 
races (or social aggregates: families, communi- 
ties, etc.). Cormo'phyly [Gr. vA, piAov set of 
men, tribe, race], that branch of phylogeny which 
deals with the tribal history of races. Also Cor- 
mology, ‘the anatomy of the cormus’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol, Man |. 24 Germ-history of races 
(or of social aggregates of persons : families, communities, 
states, etc.) Cormogeny. Lbid., Tribal history of races (or of 
social aggregates of persons: families, communities, states, 
etc.) Cormophyly, 

Cormogen (kfimédzen). Bot. [f. Gr. coppos 
trunk, stem + -yevns produced: cf. acrogen.] = 
CORMOPHYTE ; sometimes restricted to cryptogamic 
cormophytes or Acrogens. 

1846 Linptey Veg. Kined. Introd. 1852 [see CormMopuyTE]. 
1870 BentLey Soz. 8 All plants, from the mosses upwards, 
are therefore termed Cormogens, or Cormophytes. 


Cormo'genous, a. Zot. [f. as prec. + -ous.] 
Belonging to or resembling a cormogen; also, 
corm-bearing. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cormogeon, -ion, -moggian, obs. ff. Cur- 
MUDGEON. 

Co'rmoid, @. Bot. 
Resembling a corm. 


[f. Gr. xopp-ds + -O1D.] 
1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cormophyte (kgumofait). Ao/. [mod. f. Gr. 
koppés trunk, stem + durdy plant.]  Endlicher’s 
name (Cormophyta, in Gen. Plant. 1836-40) for 
one of his two primary divisions of the Vegetable 
Kingdom, comprising all plants that have a proper 
stem or axis of growth, 7.e. all phanogamous 
plants and the higher cryptogams (Acrogens). 
His other division 7hallophyta was thus equal to 
Lindley’s Thallogens (Algs, Fungi, Lichens). 

1852 Batrour Class-bk. Bot. 69 Such cellular plants have re. 
ceived the name of Thallogens or Thallophytes ; while those 
producing stems composed of both vessels and cells are 
sometimes called Cormogens or Cormophytes. 1882 Vines 
Sachs’ Bot. 345 The vegetative body is here always a cor- 
mophyte. 

Hence Cormophy'tic a., of the nature of a 
cormophyte. 

Cormorancy (kg-1moransi). zorce-cwd. A body 
of cormorants ; a greedy oppressive class. 

1838 Zait's A/ag. V. 253 A letter which ought to reach 
the souls of our cormorancy, even to their bellies. 


Cormorant (kfimorant). Forms: 4-6 cor- 
maraunt(e, cormera(u nt(e,cormoraunt, 5 cor- 
merawnt(e, (kormorount, cormirande), 6 car- 
morant(e, -aunt(e, -an, cormrant, 6-7 cormor- 
and(e, 6- cormorant. [ad. F. cormoraz, in 15th 
c. cormaran, cosmaran (Littré), 16th c. cormarazn, 
-merant; still with fishermen cormzaran, -marin; 
| app. altered from an OF. *corp-marin:—L. corvus 
mavinus sea-raven (occurring in the Reichenau 
Glosses of 8th c.); whence also Pr. corpmar?, 
Cat. corbmar?, Pg. corvomarinho. The ending is 
identified by Hatzfeld and Thomas with that in 
_ faucon moran, which they think to be a deriv. of 
Breton or sea, and so=marin. In the earliest 
known Eng. examples, the Ir. -az is already cor- 
rupted to-azt, asin peasant, pheasant, tyrant, etc. : 
see -ANT 3, 

1. A large and voracious sea-bird (P’halacrocorax 
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carbo), about 3 feet in length, and of a lustrous 
black colour, widely diffused over the northern 
hemisphere and both sides of the Atlantic. Also 
the name of the genus, including about 25 species, 
some of which are found in all maritime parts of 


the world. 

¢ 1320 Orpheo 296 in Ritson J/et. Rom. 11. 260 Of game they 
fonde grete haunt, Fesaunt, heron, and cormerant. ¢ 138% 
Cuaucer art, Forles 362 ‘he hote cormeraunt of glot- 
onye. 1382 Wyciir Lev. xi. 18 A swan, a cormaraunt [1388 
cormoraunt] c¢x1440 /’romp. Pare. 93 Cormerawnte, 
coruns marinus. 1530 PatsGr. 155 Cormerant, a corme- 
raunt. ¢ 1532 Dewes /strod, Fr. ibid. 911 The cormorande, 
le cormorain, 1610 /1istrio-mt. 1. 100 The Callis Cormo- 
rants from Dover roade Are not so chargeable as you to 
feed. 1658 Marveut Unfort. Lover Poems (1870) 243 A 
numerous fleet of corin’rants black. 1744 Tnomson Winter 
144 The cofmorant on high Wheels from the deep. 1845 
Darwin Voy, Nat, ix. (1852) 199 One day I observed a 
cormorant playing with a fish which it had caught. 

2. fig. An insatiably grecdy or rapacious person. 
Also with qualification, as mzoney-cormorant, 

1531 Etyvot Gov, ut. xxii, To whiche carmorantes, neither 
lande, water, ne ayre mought be sufficient. 1592 Greene 
_U pst. Courtier in Mart. Misc, (Malh.) U1. 218 They were 
cormorantes or usurers, that gathered it to fill their cofers 
with. 1660 WiLLsrorp Scales Comm. 1. 11. 99 There would 
be many money-cormorants, and their profit great. 1687 
Concreve Old Bach. 1. ii, Why, what a cormorant in love 
am 1. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1, 207 His treasur'd stores these 
Cormorants consume. 1809 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. V. 
155 We must look a little after these cormorants of Romana. 

b. Said of qualities, things, etc. 

1593 Sunaxs. Arch. //, 11. i. 38 Light vanity, insatiate cor- 
morant, Consuming meanes soone preyes vpon it selfe. 1712 
ArputHnor John Bull (1755) 7 Law is a bottomless pit; it 
is a cormorant, a harpy, that devours everything. 1784 
Unfort. Sensibility 1. 51, 1..suppose the cormorant time 
may have devoured them. 

3. attrib. 

1568 T. Howext. .Vewe Soncls (1879) 124 Cressus he that 
cormrant King. 1583 Stanyiucrst vers ui. (Arb.)77 No 
stigian vengaunce lyke too theese carmoran haggards. 1607 
Suaks. Cov. 1. i. 125 ‘he Corinorant belly. 1726 AMHERST 
Terre Fil. iv. 17 A cormorant head of a college. 3785 Mrs. 
A.M. Bennetr Juv, [discr. (1786) V. 216 A peevish dis- 
contented sister and her cormorant companion. 

“ Under the intluence of etymological fancies, the 
word was sometimes altered to corvorant [L. vo- 
rant-em devouring] ; see also CoRNVORANT. 

1577 Hounsuep Chron. 11. 701 That corvorant generation 
of Romanists. 1766 Pennant Zood. (1768) II. 476 Genus xxv. 
Corvorant. Vote, The learned Dr. Kay, or Caius, derives 
the word Corvorant from Corvus voraus, from whence 
corruptly our word Cormorant, 180z G. MontaGu Ornith, 
* Dict. (1833) 103 Corveran/, a name for the Cormorant, 

+ Co-rmorous, a. Ods. [Irreg. f. prec. + -ovs.] 
Insatiable as a cormorant. 

1747 E, Poston /ratler 1, 82 My Desires are not cor- 
morous. 

Cormudgeon, obs. form of CURMUDGEON. 

+ Cormu lion. 0és.—' =Curmuncron, 

1596 Br. W. Bartow Three Sernt. ii. 62 Who like unto 
the wealthy Cormullions of our time, increase their wealth 
by others want. 

||Cormus. [mod.L.: see Cors.] 

1. = Corw, q.v. 

2. Haeckel’s name for the common stock of a 
plant or ‘colonial’ animal, bearing a number of in- 
dividuals which originate by gemmation or budding; 
as applied to animals it is equivalent to polypzdom. 

1878 Bewst Gegenbaner’s Comp. Anat. 93 Colonies (corm) 
are formed from single animals by gemmation. 1880 
Packarpb Zo0/.(1881) 181 A cormus, polyzoarium or polyzoon- 
stock is formed by the budding of numerous cells from the 
one first formed. 

Corn (kin), sd.1 Also 3 coren, 4 korn(e, 4- 
7 corne, 5 (gdta/.) coorn; Sc. Curn. [Common 
Teut.: OE. corn corresponds to OFris. 40x 
(E.Fris, 2érn, kéren’, OS. corn (MDu. coorn, 
coren, Du. koren), OHG. chorn, choron (MHG. 
korn, koren, mod.G. korn), ON. (Sw., Da.) orn, 
Gothic £aurn n.:-OTeut. *forno- from earlier 
*kurndm grain, com=OSlav. srvnd (Boh. srno, 
Russ. sernd) grain :—Aryan type *g7vdm ; in form, 
a passive pple. neuter from the vb. stem ger- 
(gor-, gr-\, in Skr. jr to wear down, waste away, 
pa. pple. jirz2:—gFndm, whence also L. granum., 
A corn or grain is thercfore, ctymologically, a 
’ worn-down ’ particle. 

The ablaut grade( ger-) is represented in Ger. fer kernel, 
OHG. kerno, ON. kjarni:—OTVeut. kérnon- masc. More 
directly related is kernel, OE. cyrnel:—OTeut. kura-ilo., 
dim. of kurnd-.| 

I. gen. A grain, a seed. 

1. gen. A small hard particle, a grain, as of 
sand or salt. In OE. and mod. dia/. (\n literary 
use in 16-17thc., chielly transl. L. gauze.) 

¢ 888 K. Evrrep Socth, vii. § 4 Swa fela welena swa para 
sondcorna beob be pisum saclifum. a1000 Runic Poem 9 
(Gr.) Hagl byb hwitust corna. ¢1o0o Ags. Ps. cxxxviii. 16 
{cxxxix. 18] Hi beod ofer sand corn sniome manize. 1340 
«lyenb. 233 Hit behouep pet bis flour habbe wypinne pri 
cornes of gold..pe pri cornes of pe lilye. c 1420 Pallad. on 
Husb, 1. 599 (Of poultry) Cornes [L. graxa] that wol under 
growe her eye, That but thou lete hem oute, the sight wol 
die. 1520Caxrton's Chron, Eng... 38 2 He offerred 3 cornes 
of incense [cf. L. grana thnris] to the sacryfyce of the 
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ydoles. a1s7x Juwen On Thess, (1611) 132 We must vnder- 
stand this authoritie with a corne of salt (L. cv grano salts) 
otherwise it may hee vnsauorie). 1616 Surrc. & Mark. 
Country Farme 475When you haue. .bruised it, and brought 
itinto small cornes. a 1656 Br. WALL Occas. Med it. (1851) 11 
He, that cannot make one spire of grass, or corn of sand, will 
yet be franiing of worlds. 1698 Crutt J/rescozy 293 Llaving 
put acorn of Salt in the Child's Mouth, 1876 A/sd- Vorksh, 
Gloss., Corm, a grain, or particle, a ‘corn of tobacco’, a 
‘corn of powder’, a‘corn of rice’, 1888 Miwortuy West 
Somerset Word-bk., Corn, a particle of anything..as a corn 
of sugar-candy, black pepper, brimstone. : 

tb. spec. One of the roundish particles into 
which gunpowder is formed by the corning or 
granulating proccss ; a grain of corn-powder. Odés. 


Ef. -Cornezae 

1sgs Marknam Stir &. Grinvile Argt., Sir Richard mayn- 
tained the fight, till he had not one corne of powder left. 
1660 W. Srcken Nonsnch /’rof. 343 A Vrain of lVowder.. 
takes fire from corn to corn, till at last the Barrel is burst 
insunder. 1669 Sturmy JWariner’s Alag. v. 65 Vhe harder 
the Corns of Powder are in feeling, by so much the berter 
itis. 1736 Carter Ormonde 1. 583 Whe soldiers. .else would 
not have had a corn of powder. .in case of an action. 

+e. Kind or size of ‘grain’. Ods. 

1674-91 Ray WV. C. Words 206 ‘The Ale serves to harden 
the Corn of the Salt, 1679 PLor Staffordsh. (1686) 94 If 
they intend a large Corne [of salt] they put into it [the 
brine] about. .a quart of the strongest and stalest Ale. 

2. sfec. The small hard seed or fruit of a 
plant ; now only with contextual specification or 
defining attribute, as in éarley-corn, pepper-corn, 
ete, : 

a. A secd of one of the cereals, as of wheat, 
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c1000 Ags. Gosp, John xii. 24 Hwastene corn [1382 
Wryeure corn of whete; so 16113 1881 grain of wheut] 
wunad ana buton hyt fealle on eorpan & sy dead. a1175 
Cotton /[om,. 241 Pis bread was imaced of ane hwete corne. 
azzz5 ducr. KX. 260 Heo breken pe eares bi pe weie, & 
gniden be cornes ut bitweonen hore honden. c1400 L£an- 
JSranc's Cirurg, 62 Pe weizte of pre cornysof wheete. 1496 Act 
12 Hen. V/1,c. 5 Every Sterling to be of the Weight of xxxij 
Corns of Wheat that grew in the Midst of the Ear. 1523 
Firzuern. //ush. $13 'The cornes be very great and white,and 
it is the best barley. 1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 228 The 
ant ..was occupied in gathering wheat cornes together. 
1738 [G. Brel Curious Relat, 11. v. 63 Suppose that 1 
Corn produces the first Year 50 Corns, c¢1842 Lance 
Cottage Farmer 11 The ears had ninety corns each on an 
average. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 185 (Malting) A sprouted 
cornortwo. /éd, Broken and bruised corns. 

b. The seed or fruit of various other plants, as 
ofan apple, a grape, pepper, coffee, etc. 

a7oo “pinal Gloss. 790 Ptysones, berecorn berendz. ¢ 897 
K. AictereD Gregory's Pasi. xv, Se zppel. .monig corn onin- 
nan him hefd. c1000 Sar. Leechd. 1.74 Jenim..xvii pipor 
corn gnid to somne. 1382 Wycur Jatt. xii, 31 The 
kyngdam of heuenes is like to a corn of seneuey. 1486 Bs. 
St. Albans C va, Take. .the cornes of sporge and grinde it 
weell. 1561 Ilottysusu /rom. A poth. 24 a, Juniper whereon 
are manye berryes or cornes. 1586 Cocan Haven Health 
cxxil. (1636) 123 A few cornes of blacke pepper. 1747 WesLEY 
Prim. Physic (1762) 103 Swallow five or six corns of White 
Pepper. 1876 Sir S. D. Scott 7’ Jamaica 104 Each 
[coffee] berry contains two corns..The corns slide through 
into other troughs of water. 

Il. sgec. The fruit of the cereals. 

3. collective sing. The seed of the cereal or farina- 
ceous plants as a produce of agriculture ; grain. 

As a general term the word includes all the cereals, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, rice, etc., and, with qualification (as 
black corn, pulse corn), is extended to leguminous plants, 
as pease, beans, etc., cultivated for food. Locally, the word, 
when not otherwise qualified, is often understood to denote 
that kind of cereal which is the leading crop of the district ; 
hence in the greater part of England ‘corn’ is=zvheat, in 
North Britain and Ireland=ocats; in the U.S. the word, as 
short for /udian corn, is restricted to ma/sse isee 5). 

871-89 Charter -Elfred in O. E. Tevts 452 He zeselle of 
Sem londe xxx....cornes eshwelce gere to hrofescestre. 898 
O. £. Chron. an. 895 Mie weron be numene wzgder se pas 
ceapes se pes cornes. 1044 /d/d. (MS. C), On disum sere 
Wazs..corn swa dyre swa nan man a:r ne gemunde. a 1225 
Alucr. KR. 234 Satan is 3vorne abuten uorto ridlen be ut of 
mine corne! c1250 Gen. & x. 2159 lacob for-dan Sente in 
to egipt to bringen coren. 1398 TRrevisa Barth. De P. R. 
xvu. Ixv. (Vollem. MS.), Sum corne pryuep in on grounde, 
and faylep in a nopere. 1558 Wanpve tr, <fderis’ Sec. (1568) 
24b, All sortes of pulse corne, as Pease, Beanes, Tares, and 
Fitches. 1616 Sune. & Markn. Country Farnie 533 
Grounds that are to be sowne with corne, that is to say, wih 
Rie corne, Maslin, some kind of Barly, Turkie corne, and 
such others, whereof bread is made, and especially. . Wheat 
corne, 1767 Byron's Voy. round World 143 Rice is the 
only corn that grows in the island. 1774 Percivat £ss. 
(1776) Ill. 62 Wheat ..so lately has it been cultivated 
in Lancashire, that it has scarcely yet acquired the name of 
corn, which in general is applied only to barley, oats, and 
rye. 1825-79 Jamirson Sc. Dict, Cor, the name commonly 
given to oats, before they are ground. 1859 I'ENNYSON 
Geraint & Enid 263 An ancient churl.. Went sweating 
underneath a sack of corn. 1876 F. K. Rosinson IWhrtbhy 
Gloss., Black coorn, beans, dark pulse. 1880 Antrim & 
Dawn Gloss., Corn, oats. 1888 E.wortiy IV, Somerset 
Word-bk., Corn, wheat. 

+b. A/. Kinds ol corn; also eorn-stuffs. Ods. 

1544 Praer ARegin. Lyfe (1560) Lviij, Wheate is best 
among al other cornes even as wynue among all other 
licours. 1609 Skene Reg. May. Treatise 140, Cornes, sic as 
pease, beanes, sould be sawin zearlie. 1632 l.itHcow / raz, 
vil, (1682) 317 Malta..a barren place..for their Corns and 
Wines come daily by Barks from Sicilia. 21649 Drusm. 
or Hawtn, Load-Star Wks. 11711) 184 For the provision of 
the army in corns, fewel, viands. 1745 tr. Colrmelds's 
/lusb.1. vi, Corns [/rnmnenta| may also l:e kept in pits. 


CORN. 


4. Applied collectively to the cereal plants while 
growing, or, while still containing the grain. 

0897 K. Alueren Gregory's Past. lii, Done ixcer..de stent 
on chenum laude, & bid unwasdmbare odde unzefynde 
corn bringd od8e deaf. 1123 OU. He. Chron. (Laud MS.an. 
1103 Aizdcr ze on corne and eac on eallon treow wiestman. 
c1z00 Trin. Coll, Llom. 107 Pe blostme pe cumed of coren 
of corde and of trenwe.  ¢ 1340 Cursor J. 4702 (Fairf.) Na 
cormé ne grisse on erpe sprange. 1499 PyNson /?rom/p. 
Parv., Come that is grene, dladuim, 1535 CoveRDALE 
Jude. xv, 5 Samson... brent y stoukes and the stondinge 
corne, 1613 Suaks. Sle, V///,\. v. 32 Wer Foes shake 
like a Field of beaten Corne, 1795 Souturny Joan of circ 
1x, 368 As o'er the fertile field Pillows the ripen’d corn. 
1841 4 Emerson “ss., Sel/Aediance Wks. (ohn) I. 29 
Sweet as the murmur of the brook and the rusile of the 
corn. 1861 7fmes 4 Oct. 7/4 Vhe corn is all cut, with the 
exception of a few late pieces. 

+ b. p/. Corn crops, cereals. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ, 6840 Cott.) Your land yee sal sau seuen 
yeir, And scer par-of your corns seir. «1340 TLAMVOLE 
Psalter \xxvit, 51 Locustis ere Lestis pat fleghis and etis 
kornes. c1r1qoo Maunvev. (1839! xxiv. 255 ‘There ben 

rete Pastures, but few Coornes {I'r. poy des bles). 1523 

.D. Berners Frofss. 1. ccclxxxi. 649 ‘Vo gather and bring 
home theyr cornes, and some to threshe and to fanne, 1 
Puarr Regti. Lyfe (1560) Rv, Wilde cicorie, growing in 
the cornes. 1609 Skene Meg, May, Stat, Robt. 1,35 Gil.. 
the cornes in the fieldis happens to be brunt and consumed. 
1745 tr. Colninelia's Idusb. x1. ii, During these days the 
corns must be weeded. 19799 J. Ropertson Agric. erth 
299 ‘The practice of weeding their corns is not so carefully 
observed among the moderns. 

+e. A plant of one of the cereals; a corn-plant, 


corn-stalk. Ods. rare. 

31384 Cuaucer //. Fame ut. 134 And many flowte and 
liltyng horne And pipes made of grene corne. 1590 1. 
Watson Eclog. Walsingham: Arb.) 163 Now in the ficlds 
each corne hang down his head. 1590 Suaks. J/rds. .V. 
i. 67 Playing on pipes of Corne. 

5. U.S. Maize or Indian corn, Zea Ways; ap- 
plicd both to the separated seeds, and to the 
growing or reaped crop. 

Wheat, rye, barlcy, oats, etc, arein U.S. called collectively 
grain, Corn- in combinations, in American usage, must 
therefore be understood to mean wa/ze, whereas in English 
usage it may mean any ccreal; e. g. a cornfiedd in Fengland 
is a field of any cereal that is grown in the country, in U.5. 
one of maize. 

[1697 Damier Hoy. (1698) 1. iii. go A Fleet of Pereagoes 
laden with Indian Corn, Hog, and Fowis, going to Carta- 
gene..Here..we stock'd our selves with Corn, and then 
went.] 1726 W. R. Cuetwoop Adv. Capt. KR. Boyle 359 
I1ow happy he [an Indian] should be in the Company of 
their God, where would be no want of Corn, or Wood, or 
any Thing. 1809 Kenpactt 7rav. 1. xxvi. 247 Vhe planting 
or sowing of maize, exclusively called cov, was just ac- 
complished. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11.43 Every- 
thing eats corn, from slave to chick. 1891 Boston | Masy.) 
$rnl. 27 Nov. 6/t Uhe corner in November corn is still on. 

6. With defining attribute as AMELCoRN, Breap- 
CORN, BROOM-CORN, INDIAN CORN, PoPp-cORN, SEED- 
corn, TURKEY-CORY, etc., q.v. 

III. 7. Phrases. + Aew ale tn corns: Pale as 
drawn off the malt: cf. Corny 2. Cora in Egypt: 
said of a plentiful supply of anything to be had 
in the proper quarter: in allusion to Gev. xlii. 2. 
To measure another's corn by one's own bushel: 
sce BusHen sé.) 2c. And other proverbial ex- 
pressions. 70 acknowledge the corn: see Corn 
sh? 2, 

@ 1§z9 SKELTON £¢, Rrsnyng 378 And blessed her wyth 
a cup Of new ale in cornes. 1532 More Comfet, Vindale 
Wks. 491/2 Then would those heretikes by their willes, that 
in stede of wyne and water, men woulde consecrate new ale 
in cornes, 1§39 TAVERNER Erasm, Prov. (1552) 60 The 
corne in an other mans grounde semcth euer more fertyle 
and plentyfull than doth oure owne. 1552 Hutoet, Ale 
newe, or new ule in the cornes, astra. 1562 J. HEywoop 
Prov. & FEpter. (1867) 30 All this winde shakis no corne. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. w. vii. 348 Mankind is negli- 
gent in improving hiy Observation, he never rubs the Corn 
out of the Ear. «1joo B. E. Dyct. Cant, Crew, ol erect 
Harvest of a little Corn, a great adoe in a liule Matier. 
@ 1834 Lamp Let. in Ainger Life vii, There is corn in 
Egypt while there is cash at Leadenhall. 1837 Gorine. & 
Pritcnarp JWicregr. 65 He must not measure his neigh- 
bour’s corn by his own bushel. 

IV. attrib. and Comé, 
senses 3-5.) | 

8. alirit. Of or pertaining to corn or grain, or, 
in U.S., to maize. 

¢ 1420 in Red. Ant. 1. 233 Ina good core o ntrey rest the 
1631 Biste Gen. xliv. 2 Put my cup. in the sackes mouth of 
the yongest, and his corne money. 1798 W. Lorimer (f7//e 
A Letter to the Corn Committee, on the Importation of 
Rough Rice, as a Supplement of Wheat Flour, 1830 L.ixp- 
rey Nal. Syst. Bot. 302 The Corn tribe..such as Wheat, 
Barley, Oats, Maize, Rice, and Guinea Corn. 1832 52 
M:Cun.ocn Dict. Com, 416 Until the season was too far 
advanced for bringing supplies from the great corn markets 
in the north of Europe. 1842 Act 5~6 Ilict. 2 Sess c. 14 
Any Corn Returns believed fraudulent may be omitted in 
the Computation. Wod. Market Kefort, Corn Averages. 

b. Consisting of grains; granulated. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Cloke. 101 Corn Emery 
used for sharpening cutting bumishers. 

9. General combinations: a. attributive, as 
corn-bread, -colour, -crop, -dole, -ear, fatr, -feast, 
-gouitess, -harvest, -head, -heap, -leaf, -market, 
-mart, -merchant, -plant, -produce, -riddle, - shock, 
-song, -stack, -slubble, -trade, etc.; (used in the 
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Almost exclusively in 
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cultivation, carriage, storage, etc., of corn), as 
corn-bin, -bing, -chamber, -ctty, -~fan, -loft, -ship, 
-shovel, -steve, -van, -wain, -yard. Wb. obj. genitive 
(sometimes as names of mechanical contrivances), 
as corn-cadger, -cleaner, -crusher, -cultivator, 
-sauger, -harvester, etc. ©. objective, as corm- 
cumbering, devouring, exporting, crowing, -plant- 
ing, -producing, etc., vb]. sbs., and adjs.; d. in- 
strumental, as corn-clad, -feeding, -laden, -strewed, 
-wreathed, etc., ppl. adjs.; corz-fit adj.; €. para- 
synthetic, as coriz-coloured adj. 


1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
161 A mortar for grain, and sundry gourds and bark *corn- 
bins. 1745 tr. Colzeella’s Husb, 1. vi, The granaries are also 
distinguished with partitions or *corn-bings. 1769 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt. Grit. 11.150 The *Corn-chambers and Magazines 
in Holland. 1869 Blackmore Lorna D, iii. (ed. 12) 11 The 
rats were bad in the corn-chamber. 1535 CovERDALE 2 
Chron. viii. 4 The *cornecyties [1611 store cities] which he 
buylded in Hemath. 1808 J. Bartow Colzmé. 1. 18 And 
*corn-clad vales a happier state attest. 1891 Daily News 
x Oct. 3/1 “Corn colour is popular for ball gowns. 1887 
lbid. 20 July 6/2 A girl in *corn-coloured surah, relieved 
with shoulder-knots and belt of wheat-green velvet. 1834 
Brit. Husb. 1. 260 When applied to *corn-crops, it should 
be..already decomposed. 1865 LusBock Preh. Times 133 
The presence of *corn-crushers, which are round balls of 
hard stone, two or three inches in diameter, proves that 
agriculture was known and practised even in the Stone age. 
1605 Sy_vesTER Du Bartas 1. i. 1. Wks. (Grosart) I. 
115 Cockle, wilde Oats, rough Burs, *Corn-cumbring Tares. 
1697 Drypen lirg. Georg. 1. 270 The *Corn-devouring 
Weezel here abides. 1553 GrimMaLDE Cicero’s Offices UL. 
(1558) 105 Caius Gracchus *cornedole was gret, he wasted 
therefore the treasurie. 1387 Trevis Agden (Rolls) If. 
305 (Matzn.) pe sweuene of pe seuene *corneres. 1425 Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 664/19 Hec sfica, a cornehere. 1888 Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Frnl. 24 Nov. 4/4 Portsmouth, Ohio, is to have 
a *corn fair. 1675 Hoppers Odyssey (1677) 287 Bearing upon 
his shoulder a *corn-fan. 1824 J. D. Hunter Alem. Captivity 
274 No occasion .. displays in a more manifest degree 
its social effects than the *corn feast. 1846 M*Cuttocn 
Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 443 Though the population in 
*corn-feeding countries were dependent on the cheapest 
species of grain. 1605 Sy_vesteR Dz Bartas u. ii. iv, The 
“Corn-fit soyl. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gohl. Bough 1. iii. 330 
note, Demeter as a *corn-goddess. 1823 Coppetr Kur. 
Rides (1885) 1. 265 To send their “corn-gaugers over the 
country regularly year after year. 1670 Cotton Lsfernon 
in. xX. 479 Their *Corn Harvest had prov’d this year so tbin, 
that thereupon a great.. Famine ensu’d. 1709 4ct 7 Anne 
in Loud, Gaz. No. 4512/11 All Persons working at Hay- 
Harvest and Corn-Harvest work .. shall not be Impressed. 
1891 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 2/3 This. .offence of plucking a 
few *cornheads. 1620 Br. Hart /Jon, Mar. Clergy 195 (T.) 
What if in his chaff he find but one untruth, whiles I in my 
*corn-heap can find more? 1881 Chicago Times 14 May, 
Sbe [i. e. the vessel] is *corn-laden for Buffalo. 1856 O_m- 
step Slave States 414 Some bundles of *corn-leaves, to be 
fed to the horse. 1611 CotaGr., Grenier, a Garner; a *Corne- 
loft ; a roome to keepe salt, or corne, in. 1547 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) III. 77 Unius burgagii in Rypon in le olde *Corne 
markettstede. 1837 Wittrock Bk, Trades 164 The Factor 
introduces samples of the corn upon his stand or counter in 
the corn market. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. EZ. Jud. 11. 
xxxili. 6 A Village where a *Corn Mart is kept once or 
twice in a Week. 1832 leg. Subst. Food 10 The chief 
*corn-plants..are wheat, rye, barley, oats, millet, rice, and 
maize. 1849 GroTE Greece un. xlii. V. 268 The importance 
of its *corn-produce. ¢ 1878 Oxford Bible Helps 210 Egypt 
was a great *corn-producing country in Jacob’s time. 1854 
H. Mitrer Sch. & Schon. viii. (1860) 80/1 Two tall pyra- 
mids of braxy-mutton, heaped up each on a *corn-riddle. 
¢1878 Oxford Bible Helps 142 Alexandrian *corn-ships 
carried one large square-sail. 1583 STANYHURST -Zvei?s 11. 
(Arb.) 53 *Corneshocks sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizeling. 1769 Fatconer Dict. J/arine (1789) 
Kivb, Paddles..are pieces of..wood..resembling a *corn- 
shovel. 1890 J. G. Frazer Gold. Bough 1. iii. 306 Isis 
placed the severed limbs of Osiris on a *corn-sieve. 1844-5 
ScHooLcraFT Oncota 254 The cereal chorus, or *corn-song, 
as sung by the Northern Algonquin tribes. @ 1631 Drayton 
Wks. III. 932 (Jod.) On the *cornstrew'd lands. 1842 
Biscnorr Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 212 The weeds and 
thistles which are in *corn stubbles. 1753 (¢7¢2e) Tbe State 
of the *Corn Tradeconsidered. @ 1455 //oulate xv, Cryand 
crawis.. Will cum to the *corne jard. 


10. Corn is also prefixed to the names of many 
plants to distinguish a species that grows in corn- 
fields, as Corn Bell-flower, Blue-bottle, Bugloss, 
Campion, Crowfoot, Mustard, Poppy, Speeitwell, 
Thistle, Woundwort, etc.; also to names of ani- 
mals living in corn-fields or infesting corn, as Corz 
Bunting, Sawfly, Weevil, etc. See these words. 


11. Special Combinations: + corn-badger, a 
dealer in corn ‘see BancER 58.1); corn-ball 
(U.S., 2 sweetmeat made of popped corn or 
maize ; corn-beef, corned beef (see CorNED ffi. 
a..; corn-beetle, a very small beetle, Czczezzs 
testaceus, the larva of which often makes great 
ravages in stores of grain; corn-bells, ‘a) a 
species offungas, Cyathus vernicosus or Nidularia 
campanulata, found in England in corn-filds, 
ctc.; (6) dial. name for ears of corn {sce quot.) : 
corn-bill, a parliamentary draft of a proposed 
com-law ; corn-bind, (a) the wild English con- 
volvulus; (4: Running Buckwheat, Brinp-corn, 
Polygonum Convolvulus; also called corn-bind- 
weed; corn-binks \da/.), the Blue-bottle, Cez- 
taurea Cyanus; corn-blade (U.S.), the broad 
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leaf of Indian corn ; corn-boggart (d7a/.), a figure 
set up to scare away birds, etc., from growing 
corn; corn-boor, in South Africa, a boor who 
chiefly grows corn (Ger. £0r2-bauer) ; corn-bottle 
(dial.), the Blue-bottle; corn-brake (U.S), a 
plantation of maize ; corn-broom (U.S.), a broom 
made of the panicles of Broom-corn or of the 
tops and dried seed-stalks of the maize-plant ; 
corn-cale, Charlock or Field Mustard, Szzapis 
arvensis; corn-cart, a farm-cart adapted to the 
carriage of corn, etc.; tcorn-dish, a dish for 
measuring corn; corn-drake (dza/.) = CoRN- 
CRAKE (Montagu 1802-33); corn-drill, a machine 
or drill for sowing grain in rows or, in U.S., 
Indian corn; Corn-Exchange, an Exchange de- 
voted to the corn-trade; +corn-floor, a threshing 
floor ; corn-fly, a name given to flies of the genera 
Chloris and Oscznzs on account of the injury done 
by them to growing crops; corn-fodder (U.S.), 
Indian corn sown broad-cast and cut to serve 
as fodder; corn- fritter (U. S.), a fritter 
made of batter mixed with grated green Indian 
com; corn-grass, an old name of Agrostis Spica- 
vent?; corn-grate, corn-grit (dZa/.) = CORN- 
BRASH; corn-grater (U..5.), an appliance for 
detaching green Indian corn from the cob; corn- 
hill, in N. America, a small hillock raised by the 
Indians for the planting of maize; + corn-honey, 
honey which has become granulated; corn-hook 
(YU. S.), an instrument with a short scythe-like 
blade, for reaping Indian corn; +corn-hoop, a 
measure for corn; corn-huller, a machine for 
hulling corn; corn-jobber, a dealer in corn; 
corn-juice (U.S. slang), whisky made of Indian 
corn, hence whisky generally ; corn-knife (U.S.), 
a large strong knife for cutting standing Indian 
corn; corn-lift, a mechanical contrivance in a 
mill or warehouse for raising sacks of corn; corn- 
man, a labourer employed in the reaping or 
carrying of com; +corn-meter, one who super- 
intends the measuring of corn sold or distributed ; 
corn-mildew, a mildew that attacks growing 
corn; corn-mint, (@) a name, in Tumer, of a 
species of Calamint, C. Actos, Wild Basil (cf. 
Ger. kornminze, Du. corneminte); (6) book- 
name of the Field-mint, A/eztha arvensis; corn- 
month, the month for harvesting the corm crops; 
corn-moth, a species of moth, 77xea granclla, the 
larva of which, called the ‘wolf’, is very destructive 
to com; corn-mother, corn-queen: cf. corz- 
spirit ; corn-mow (da/.), a stack of corn or a place 
where corn is stacked; corn-oyster (U..S.), a corn- 
fritter with a taste resembling that of oysters ; corn- 
pike, + (@) a pitch-fork ; (4) a circular rick of corn, 
pointed at the top (dza/.); corn-pit (U. S.), the 
part of an Exchange where the business in Indian 
corn is carried on; corn-planter, a machine 
for planting grain or Indian corn; corn-popper 
(U.S.), a wire pan or covered tray used in popping 
Indian com ; corn-popping (U..S.), the making 
of popped Indian corn by roasting it till it splits 
and the white flour swells out; a social gathering 
at which this is done; corn-queen (see corz- 
mother); corn-rail = CORN-CRAKE ; } corn-rate = 
CORN-RENT; corn-rig (da/.), a ‘ridge’ of grow- 
ing corn, the strip between two furrows in a corn- 
field; corn-rust, a parasitic fungus infesting 
growing com; + corn-sedge = CORN-FLAG ; corn- 
sheller (U.S.), a machine for removing the grains 
from the ear or cob of Indian corn; corn-smut, 2 
disease in growing corn, produced by a fungus 
which turns the grains into a black soot-like 
powder; corn-spirit (in writers on folk-lore), a 
spirit or animated being (taking various forms), 
supposed by some races to dwell in corn; corn- 
starch (U. S.), (a) a starch made of Indian corn; 
(4) a fine flovr made of Indian corn and nsed in 
puddings, custards, etc. ; corn-stook (707th dial.), 
a shock of com; corn-thrips, a small insect, 
Thrips cerealium, which deposits its eggs on 
wheat, oats, grasses, etc. ; corn-tongs (see quot.) ; 
+ corn-van, a ‘van’ or fan formerly used in win- 
nowing corn; }corn-violet, a name of Cam/fa- 
nula Speculum. Also CORN-BABY, -RRANDY, etc. 
1666 Merrett Pinar Rev. Natur. Grit. (Britten), Call’d 
in Wostershire *Cornbells, where it grows plentifully. 
1865 Corzk. AJag. July 39 Corn-ears in Northamptonshire 
are corn-bells. 1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks 1. (1794) 5 In 
the debate on the “corn-bill. 1822 Cosperr Rur. Rides 
(1885) I. 77 That distress which led to the present Corn Bill. 
1788 W. Marsuati £, Yorkshire Gioss., *Cornbind, climbing 
buck-wheat; also corn convolvulus, 1828 Wrnsrer, *Corz- 
blades are collected and preserved as fodder, in some of the 
southern states of America. 1865 1. Briercey /rkdade 1. 


92 He’s as shy at new faces as a bird at a *curn boggart. 
1786 SvarRMAn Voy. Cape G, H. 11. 249 In their company 
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came a husbandman, or, as they are usually called here, a 
*corn-boor, from the country near Cape Town. 1731 Mep- 
| LEY Kolben’s Cape G. Hope 11. 268 *Corn-Bottles were 
brought to the Cape with the corn that was first sow’d 
there. 1844 G. FEATHERSTONHAUGH in Chamd, Fru. 5 Oct. 
223 He crept softly through a *corn-brake which lay between 
the animal and himself, and fired. 1794 G. B. HEpBurn 
Agric, Surv. East Lothian 74(Jam.) Hay and the different 
kinds of Brain are carried on tbe open spoked cart, known 
by the name of *corn-cart. 1419 Liber Albus (Rolls) 1. 243 
Quilibet capitalis mensurarius habeat unum quarterium, et 
bussellum, et stryk, et *corndisshe. 1856 Farmer's Mag. 
Jan. 22 The occupier preferred hiring to purchasing a *corn- 
drill. 1794 Tomuins Law Dict. (1809) s.v. Corn, The ex- 
ortation of corn [is] to be regulated in London, Kent, 
Sssex, and Sussex by the prices at the *Corn Exchange. 
1388 Wyciir £zek. xvii. 10 It schal.. wexe drye in the 
| *¢ornfioris of his seed [Vulg. zw areis germinis sui arescet). 
1535 CoverDALE Hos. ix. 1 Straunge rewardes hast thou 
loued, more then all corne floores [so 1611 and 1885). Ther- 
fore shall they nomore enioye the cornefloores [1611 the 
floor, 1885 threshingfloor] and wynepresses. 1597 GERARDE 
Herbal. iii. 5 *Corne-grass hath many grassie leaues. 1794 
T. Davis Agric. Wilts 114 The undersoil is a loose irregular 
mass of that kind of flat broken stones called in Wiltshire, 
**Corn Grate’, 1822 ConyBEARE & PHitiirs Geod. 202 In 
Wiltshire it is known bythe name of the cornbrash or corn- 
grit. The latter appellation however is improper because it 
Is not a grit. 1865 Luspock Prek. Times 230 In many 
places the ground is covered with small mammillary ele- 
vations, which are known as Indian *corn-hills. 1609 C. 
Butver Fem. Aon. vi. (1623) O iij, When it is turned white 
and hard (euen like unto sugar) it is called *corn-hony or 
stone-hony. 1660 WittsrorD Scales Comm. 155 The di- 
| mension of round, concave and dry measures, as Pecks, 
| Bushels, Strikes, *Corn-hoops, etc. 1795 //ud/ Advertiser 
7 Nov. 2/4 The *corn jobber .. from this sample bought up 
the whole. a@1848 Ross Sguatter Life (Bartlett), Tom 
/ wanted a fight. .he was too full of *corn-juice to cut carefully. 
| 1854 P. B. St. Jonn Aszy Aloss so He ..did anything .-. 
which youthful spirits and ‘ccrn-juice’ prompted. 1890 
Daily News 9 Oct. 5/2 The..rates of wages for dockers and 
*cornmen. 1650 Futter Pisgah iv. vil. 129 Josepb was 
\ *corn-meater generall in Egypt. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
II. 549 Corn-meter [as one of the public officers of Hindu- 
stan]. 1883 Gd. !Vords Nov. 733/2 Later in the season this 
{rust] develops into the *corn-mildew. 1551 TurNER Herbal 
1. (1568) G vj b, Thys kynde of Calamynte. .is called in Eng- 
lishe comonly *corne mynt. 
IV. 163 Corn Mint..is one of the commonest species of 
mint. @1835 Mrs. Hemans £a7vth Poems 398 The *corn- 
month’s golden bours will come. 1890 J. G. Frazer Go/d. 
Bough I. iii. 341 Out of the last sheaf the Bulgarians make 
a doll which they call the Corn-queen or *Corn-mother. 
1765 Lond. Chron. 24 Aug. 192 A poor man.. fell from a 
*corn-mow..and fractured his skull. @ 1796 Burns Plough- 
man, Commend me to the barn-yard, And the corn-mou, 
man. 1611 Corcr., Yavelier, a “corne-pike, or pitchforke, 
wherewith sheaues of corne be loaden, and vnloaded. 1714 
J. WaLker Suff. Clergy u. 394/1 One Susan Bolke..came, 
and with her Corn-Pike, made at Morton. 1891 Boston 
(Mass.) ¥rnZ. 20 Nov. 8/3 For a time this morning there was 
a panic in the *corn-pit, and the November option of that 
cereal sold up 7 cents from the closing price of yesterday. 1856 
Engineer 1. 14/1 Improvements in hand *corn-planters. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Sept. 610/2 What romps they would bave ! 
what *corn-poppings! 1830 tr. Aristophanes’ Acharnians, 
etc., Birds 228 Stones .. the *cornrails chiselled with their 
bills. 1665 D. Lrovp Fair Warnings 17 The setling of tbe 
*Corne-rate for the Universities. 1794 Burns Rigso’ Barley, 
*Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, An’ corn rigs are bonnie. @ 1845 
Baruam /ugol. Leg. Ferry Farvis, Hid in a corn-rig. 
1870 H. Macmitian Bible Teach. vi. 121 In appearance the 
*corn-rust is a mere patch of reddish-yellow powder. 1597 
GerarnE Herbal (1633) 104 (L.) Called..in English, corne- 
' flag, *corne-sedge, sword-flag, corne-gladen. 1858 O. W. 
Homes Aut. Breakf.-t.9 A thing .. that turns out results 
like a *corn-sheller. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 735/2 *Corn- 
smut is not nearly so injurious as corn-mildew. 1890 J. G. 
Frazer Gold. Bough 1. 307 The *corn-spirit seems to be 
only an extension of the older tree-spirit. 1862 Exhibition, 
Rep. of Furies (1863) 111 A, 13 Maizena or *corn starch used 
for food. 1887 Hood's Cook-bk. No. 7 Cake made from 
corn-starch. 1884 Speepy Sfort x. 176 Those who conceal 
themselves in *corn-stooks. 1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guz- 
man d’ Alf. 233 As if they had pull'd out his Eyes with 
Pincers and held him by the nose with *Corne-tongs. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockm. 69 Corn Tongs .. [are] 
Tweezers with tbe gripping points formed to resemble the 
shell of a barley corn. They are used by jewellers for pick- 
ing up stones, etc. 1725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 291 An oar my 
hand must bear; a shepherd eyes The unknown instrument 
with strange surprise And calls a *corn-van. 1665 Hooke 
BMicrogr. 1532 Of the seeds of Venus looking-glass, or *Corn 
Violet. 

Corn (kfin), sé.2 [a. OF. corn, later cor, hom, 
also corn on the foot :—L. corzz horn.] 

1. A horny induration of the cuticle, with a hard 
centre, and a root sometimes penctrating deep 
into the subjacent tissue, caused by undue pressure, 
chiefly on the toes or feet from tight or hard 
boots. The earlier native name was azgrail, 


AGNAIL ‘where see other quots.). ; 
©1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Coorne or harde knott in pe 
flesche, cornicallus. 1547 Boorve Lrev. Health i. (1552) 3 
Clauus..1n englyshe it 1s named cornes or agnelles in a 
mannes fete or toes. 1592 SHAKS. Nom. & Jud. 1. v. 22 She 
that makes dainty, She He sweare hath Cornes. 1655 
Gurnatt Chr. in Arm. Introd. i. (1669) 6/2 When he is 
pinch’d on that Toe where his Corn is. 1710 Swirt Tatler 
No. 238 P 3 A coming Show’r your shooting Corns presage. 
1839 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 11. 524/1 Corns are sometimes de- 
veloped at the roots of the fingers. 1846 WELLINGTON in 
| Nonconformist V1, 13 The Duke begs to say he has no 
| corns and never means to have any. It is his opinion that 
| if there were no boots there would be no corns. 
b. In horses’ feet: A bruise of the sensitive parts 


| of the heel, in the angle between the bars and the 


1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pil. + 


CORN. 


wall of the hoof, caused by the pressure of the 
shoe, or by the violcnt contact of stones or other 


hard substances. 

{It is doubtful whether the first quot. belongs here. Bosw.- 
Toller has it under Corn sd. Quot. 1616 may mean ‘ hoof”: 
Cotgr. 1611 has as senses of F. corve ‘..also the hoofe of a 
beasts foot ; also, the sit-fast (a hard or hornie swelling in 
the backe-part of a horse)’.] 

c1000 Sar. Leechd. 111. 62 pis meg horse wid pon be him 
bid corn on ba fet. 1616 Suri. & Maru. Conntry Karme 
145 The disease of the hoofe or the corne. 1663 BuTLeR 
Hud... i. 434 Caesar's Horse, who, as Fame goes, Had 
Corns upon his Feet and Toes. 1787-91 ‘G. Gampapo’ 
Acad. Ilorsem, (1809) 25 Spavins, splints, corns .. being all 
curable. 

2. To tread on any one’s corns: fig. to wound 
his suseeptibilities. Zo acknowledge the corn: to 
confess er acknowledge a charge, iimputation, 


failure. etc. (Orig. U.S.) 

1846 New Vork Herald 27 June (Bartlett), The Evening 
Mirror very naively comes out and acknowledges the corn. 
18s5 THackeray Newcomcs 11. 239 Insulted the doctor, 
and trampled on the inmost corns of the nurse. 1883 SALA 
Living London 97 (Farmer) Mr. Porter acknowledges the 
corn as regards his fourteen days’ imprisonment, and is for- 

~given by his loving consort. 1886 Miss Tytier Saried 
Diamonds iv, We cannot avoid treading on each other's 
corns as we go on our various ways. 

3. Comb., relating to the treatment or eure of 
coms, as corn-doctor, ~extractor, -kntfe, -operator, 
-plaster, -rubber, -salve ; corn-sick adj.; corn-leaf 
(dial, the Navel-wort (Cotyledon Umbitlicis). 
Also CorN-CUTTER 2. 

1767 S. PaTERSON cfuother Trav. 1. 301 The noted corn- 
doctor. 19771 Contempl. Max 1.76 The Coach now over- 
taking them, to the great Joy of Mr. Crab, who was Corn- 
sick. 1818 Byron Let.in ¥. Murray's Mem. & Corr.(1891) 1. 
398 He brought nothing but his papers, some corn iter, 
and a kaleidoscope. 1819 7”. O. Lond. Directory 379 Wolff 
& Son, Corn-operators. 1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 27 
The vendors of corn-salve. 1854 Pharmac. Frut. XIII. 
459 They are used for corns and warts.. hence .. called 
corn-leaves. 1868 Aforning Star 16 Jan., His client was 
not a corn-cutter, but a corn-extractor. 

+Corn, corne, s¢.5 Os. {In sense 1, a. OF. 
corn, Jater cor a horn, as an instrument of music 
:—L. corm. Cf. also F. corne horn of a beast, 
projecting corner, ete. :—L. cornua, pl. of corné, 
in Romanie a fem. sing.; cf. L. avma, F. arme.] 

1. A musieal instrument, a horn. 

In first quot. app. a mere reproduction of the Latin. 

{a 1340 Hampote /salter xcviili].6 Syngis til oure god.. 
in voice of trumpe corne [Vulg. voce tubxy cornex].]) € 1477 
Caxton Jason 29 Jason dide do sowne trompettis, tabours, 
and cornes. 

2. Fortif. A horned work or HorNwork. 

1693 Vem. Ct. Teckely u. 106 The next day Teckely.. 
took the Corn almost in the view of the Town, 

3. ?Acorner. Cf. Cornep? 2. 

1§27 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. xiv. 68 Rings .. made 
like them at the hatches cornes (by which we take them up 
and lay them downe). 

Corn (kgin), v. [f. Corn sé.}: a number of 
uses connected only by their common relation to 
the sb. in its various senses. ] 

I. 1. ¢rans. To form into grains; to granulate ; 
Spec. to bring (gunpowder) into roundish particles 
or grains by working it through sieves. 

1560 WiitEHORNE Or7d. Souldiours (1588) 28 Pouder .. 
must be corned, and then dryed. 1627 Capt. Smitn Sea- 
man's Gram, xiv.71 Serpentine powder in old time was in 
meale, but now corned. 1679 Por Staffordsh. (1686) 94 A 
quart of the strongest and eralest Ale..which cornes it [salt] 
greater or smal'er according to the degree of its staleness. 
1729 SHELVOCKE sfrtillery 11. 104 Powder when it is corned 
is more active and powerful than when pulverized. 1796 
Hall Advertiser 6 Aug. 2/4 This mill.. was used for.. 
corning the powder. 1838 Penny Cycl. X1. 496/1 The com- 
position ..is..sent to the corning-house to be corned or 
grained ¢ here it is first pressed into a hard and firm body, 
broken into small lumps, and the powder is then grained by 
these lumps being put into sieves, etc. 

+ 2. intr, To take the form of grains, to beeome 
granular. Ods. 

1560 Wuitruorne Ord. Souldiours (1588) 28 Into the 
which Seeue the pouder must be put while it is dancke, and 
also a little bowle, that when you sifte, it may roule vp and 
doune vpon the clots of pouder, to breake them, that it may 
corne, and runne through the hooles of the Seeue. 1644 
Nye Gunnery 1. (1647)20. 1674-91 Ray Making Salt Coll. 
206 After one hour's boiling the Brine will begin tocorn. 1679 
Prior Staffordsh. (1686) 94 They boile it {the brine] again 
gently till it begin to Corne. 

II. 3. ¢vans. To sprinkle with salt in grains ; 
to season, piekle, or preserve with salt; to salt. 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, Aspergere salem carnibus, to 
corne with salt. 1573 Tusser usd. (1878) 167 Some corn- 
eth, some brineth, some will not be taught, where meate is 
attainted, there cookrie is naught. 1634 R. H. Salernes 
Regim.86 The foresaid fishes be better, beeing a little corned 
with Salt, then fresh, or utterly salt. 1748 Richarpsox 
Clarissa (1811) V. 266 The beef was woundily corned. 1801 
Chron. in Ann. Reg. 1800, 110 Herrings sprinkled (or, as it 
Is termed, ‘roused or corned’) with a moderate quantity of 
salt. 1882 Sat, Rev. LIV. 642 Obliged to corn a great part 
of the meat as the only way of preserving it for use, 

III. + 4. To provision with corn or grain. rare. 

1456 Sc, <icts Fas. // (1814) 45 (Jam.) Thai ar bettir cornyt 
than thai war fernyere, and thair innemys war cornyt. 

5. To give a horse) a feed of oats. Sc. and north. 

1753 Stewart's Trial 171 The pannel called at the de- 
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ponent’s house..to have his horse corned. 1786 Burns To 
Auld Mare ix, When thou was corn't, an’ I was mellow, 
We took the road ay like a swallow. 1824 Scott Ked- 
we let. xiii, There is nothing like corning the horse 
before the journey. 1876 Rouinson WAithy Gloss., Coorn'd, 
supplied with food. ‘*Get’em coorn’d’, get the animals fed. 

IV. G. ¢ntr. Of cereals, or pulse: To form the 
corns or seeds in the ear or pod; to Kern. 

1632 Quartes Dit. Fancies im. liit. (1660) 122 The infant 
Eares shoot forth, and now begin ‘To corn. 1660 SuARRock 
Vegetables 102 When it begins to corn in the ear, 1884 
Times 20 June 4 Spring-sown beans..are short, thin, weak, 
and cannot corn well. 

7. To produce corn. Ods. rare. 

1sgo R.W. 3 Lords & Ladies in Hazl. Dadsley V1. 3907 
There will never come his like, while the earth can corn. | 

8. ¢rans. ‘To crop (land) with eorn or grain; in 
U.S. to plant with maize. 

1649 Bunne Lag. Improv. Lnpr. (1653) 184 And when 
you have corned your Land as much as you intend, then to 
alter it to Claver is the properest season. 1669 WoxrnipGE 
Syst. Agric. iit. § 4 (1681) 27. . 

+Corn, coren, /f/. a. Obs. Jarly form of 
CHoseN. For quots. see CHoosk v. A. 6. 

Cornaceous (kpinéi'fas), a. fof, [f. mod.L. 
Cornace-w + -ous.] Belonging to the Order Cor- 
nacex, of which the genus Corres, Cornel, is the 
type. 

Cornage (k@unédz). //ist. [a. OF. cornage, 
‘droit qui se Ievait sur les bétes 4 cornes’, f. corn, 
corne horn: in med.L. cornagium.J A feudal 
‘service’, being a form of rent fixed by the num- 
ber of horned cattle ; horngeld. 

(xx83 Boldon Bh. in Domesday Bk. Supp. (1816) 568 Due 
ville redd. xxx. sol. de cornag’ & 1. vacc’ de metryde. 
1238-9 Bracton Note Bk. ted. Maitland 1887) No. 1270 Et 
preterea quia dedit cornagium quod anglice dicitur horn- 
gelde. c1290 Féeta i. xiv. §9 Sunt etiam alia praesta- 
tiones, nt auxilia in Comitatu Vice comitatum .. Hydagia, 
Cornagia, Cariagia, Sect, etc.] 1872 K. W. Rosertsox 
Ilist, Ess, 133 The tenure of a pastoral state of society was 
Cornage, ‘The herd was numbered, or the flock, the tenth 
animal was set apart as the prerogative of the king or over- 
lord. 

© The following erroneous explanation given by 
Littleton, as an ‘it is said’, has been repeated in 
the Law-books and Dietionaries down to the pre- 
sent time. It was perhaps founded on the pas- 
sage from Braeton given above, in which there is 
mention both of a tenure by serjeanty, and of 
‘cornage’ or horngeld. 

1574 tr. Littleton'’s Tenures 34a, It is said that in y? 
Marches of Scotlande some holde of the kinge by cornage, 
yt ys to say to blowe an horne for to warne the men of the 
countrey etc. when they here yt y* Scots or other enemies 
will come. 1613 Sir H. Fincu Law (1636) 149. 1628 Coxe 
On Litt. 107. 1641 Termes de la Ley 85. 1679 Biount 
Anc. Tennres 13. 1767. Brackstone Comm. 11. 74 Tenure 
by cornage .. was, to wind a horn when the Scots or other 
enemies entered the land. 1818 Cruise Dégest (ed. 2) 
WIDE, ah, 

§ Cornage has also been misread as coruage, 
coraage, and treated as a distinct word, with vari- 
ous conjectural explanations. 

¢ 1250 Bracton 1. xvi. 8 Quazdam communes prestationes 

. sicut sunt Hidagia, Cornagia [ed. 1569 Aas coraagia: 
so Cowel, Blount, etc.], & Caruagia. 1607 CoweEL /uterfr., 
Coraage is a kinde of imposition extraordinarie ..and it 
seemeth to be of certaine measures of corn. 1656 3LouNT 
Glossogr. 1658 Puitirs, Coraage, in Common-law, is a 
certain extraordinary imposition upon certain measures of 
Corn, which is upon some unusual occasion. 

Cornal(le, Cornal(line, obs. ff. Coronat, 
CORNELIAN. 

Cornamouse, -muse, -mute, obs. ff. Cornr- 
MUSE. 

Cornar, -are, obs. ff. Corner. 

+Cornardy. Oés. rare. [a. OF. cornardie, 
cornadte, tonardie, {. cornard one that is horned, 
a cuckold, a fool, f. corz horn.] Folly. 

1340 4 yed, 130 Pise byep be uour hornes, et is to zigge: 
be uour cornardyes bet amerrep be contraye. 

Corn-baby, a literary perversion of KIRN-BABY 
=harvest-home doll (BaBy 2); originated by an 
erroneous conjecture of Brand, and retained by 
some writers on folklore, but never in popular use. 

1977 Brann Pop, Antig. (1810) 341 The Northern word 
[Kern-baby] is plainly a corruption of Corn Baby, or Image. 
1825 T. 1). Fosproke Encycl. Autig. (1843) 11. 694/1 The 
old Gauls used to parade a figure of Berecynthia over the 
fields .. This is the Kern or Cornbaby. 1890 J. G. Frazer 
Gold. Bough 1. iti. 344 In the North of England the last 
handful of corn was cut by the prettiest girl and dressed up 
as the Corn Baby or Kern Baby. ; 

Corn-brandy. [Cf. Ger. sornbrantwein, Du. 
korenbrandewitjn, Da. kornbrendeviin, ete.] Spirits 
distilled from grain; whisky. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4022/2 {In S. Germany] a Quart of 
Corn Brandy {is sold] for 3 Dollars. 1845 C. H. J. ANpEr- 
sox Swedish Brothers 8,1 shall want some of your corn- 
brandy, 1863 B. Govip /celamd 161 Cornbrandy~ the taste 
of which resembles spirits of wine out of a Castor oil bottle. 

Cornbrash (kfinjbra:f). Geol. [f. Corn sé.1 
+ Brasu sb,27] A name, originally local, for the 
coarse ‘ brashy’ calcareous sandstone which forms 
the upper division of the Lower Oolite in various 
parts of England. Also aé¢r?6. 


CORN-CUTTER. 


1815 W.Smitu Alem. Delineation Strata 45 The corn. 
| brash is very aptly described by its name, as in the western 
| part of its course. .this is alntost the only land in tillage. In 
| Wiltshire it is called cornbrash, and in Northamptonshire 
redbacks. 1833 Wvew. Princ. Geol. VL, 66 Beds of sandy 
limestone... replete with numerous fragments of shells, and 
much resembling, in structure, the nglish cornbrash. 1866 
Piitnivs in sl thenauim 2 May \1874), While walking over 
some cornbrash fields near Lath. 

Corn-cake (kpunjk2tk). U.S. 
Indian corn meal. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uucle Tom's C. iv, Corn-cake, in all its 
varieties of hoe-cake, dodgers, muffins, and other species 
too numerous to mention. 1854 J. L.. Sinruuns Centr. 
Amer, 25 Wating their frugal meal of corn cake. 

Corn-chandler (k¢:1njtfa:ndlou). 
dealer in corn and allied products. 

1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2298/1 The Persons making such 
Oaths shall be no Corn-Chandler, Meal-man, Factor. 1773 
Gentl. shia 6 XLII. 644 Retail maltsters and some corn- 
chandlers have querns or handinills to grind their corn. 
1885 Miss Bravnos IWVyllard'’s Weird | 7 A cornchandler 
and respectable inhabitant of the same town. 

Hence Co‘rn-cha:ndlery, goods dealt in by a 
eorn-chandler. 

1883 Daily News 6 Sept. 1/5 The Board ol Management 
are prepared to receive ‘Tenders for the Supply of Meat .. 
Cheese, Cornchandlery, Oilman’s Goods. 

Corn-cob (kg@injkpb). U.S. (Cop sd! 11.) 
The elongated and somewhat woody receptaele to 
which the grains are attached in the ear of maize. 

1817-8 Conppett Aesrd. U.S. (1822)7 This little stalk, to 
which the seeds adhere, is called the Corn Cob. 18580. W. 
lloumrs Aut. Break/.-t. (1865) 14 London is like a shelled 
corncob on the Derby day. 1881 T, Hucurs Aughy, Ten- 
nessee 58 Vhey remained peacefully among corn-cobs till the 
danger had passed. - . 

b. attrzb., as corn-cob pipe, a tobacco-pipe with 
the bow! made of the cob of Indian corn ; cori-cob 
shell, a shell made by removing the pith of the cob 
and filling the hollow with powder. 

Corn-cockle (kginjkg:k'l. The common 
Cockle, Lychnis Githago; see COCKLE 56.1 1. 

1713 J. Petiver in PA. Trans. XXVIII. 205 This differs 
from our Corn Cockle. 1854 $. THomson Ji72dd Fl, un. 
(1861) 225 The. .purple red flowers of the corn-cockle. 

Corn-cracker kinjkre:kaz . 

1. &. S. Acontemptuous name for a ‘ poor white ’ 
in the Southern States °? from his subsisting on corn 
or maize); a ‘cracker’: see also quot. 1845. 

1837-40 Haripurton Clockmaker (1862) 318 There’s the 
hoosier of Indiana, the suckers of Illinois..and the corn- 
crackers of Virginia. 1848-60 Bartiett Dict. Amer., Corn- 
cracker, the nickname for a native of Kentucky. 1878 N. 
H. Bisnor Voy. Paper Canoe 228 That class of .. people 
called in the south—because they subsist largely upon corn 
—Cornu Crackers, or Crackers. These Crackers are the ‘ poor 
white folks’ of the planter. . 4 

2. A species of ray-tish, RAznoptera guadriloba, 
found on the south-eastern shores of the United 
States. 

Corn-cracker : sce Coryx-cRAKER, and next. 


Corn-crake (kgm kretk). Also 6-9 -craik, 
8 -creak, -crek. [f. Corn 56.1 + CRAKE.] 

1. A name (originally Scottish) of the bird also 
called Landrail, Crex pratensis, found in summer 
in the British Islands; it lives concealed among 
standing corn and the grass of the hayfields, whence 
its harsh grating voice may be heard. 

a 14855 //oulate \xi, The Corne Crake, the pundar at hand. 
1gsz Lynpesay M/onarche 6314 The Cornecratk in the croft 
Their hir cry. 2772 Barrincton in PAil. Trans. LXII. 

| 318 This bird is .. very common .. in Ireland, where they 
are Called corn-creaks. a 1813 A. Witson Poet. Whks., Sum- 
mer Eveniug, Hoarse screams the corn-craik from the dewy 
hay. 1829 E. Jesse Frud. Nat. 329 The noise..reminds us 
of the spring call of the rail or corncrake. 1884 S!. Fames's 
Gas. 29 May 6/2 The corn-craik in the misty helds. 

2. ‘A hand-rattle with a ratehet wheel, used to 
frighten birds from sown seed or growing corn’ 
(Jamieson) ; also a nursery toy making a similar 
grating noise. 3 

3. Comb., as corncrake-like adj. 

1887 all Alall G. 15 Feb., His fail-like movement of arm 
and corncrake-like voice in full action. 

Corn-craker. Also -cracker. 
of CorN-CRAKE in W. of Scotland. 

1703 M. Martin Ii est, sles 71 in Pennant) Corn-craker. 
1802-33 G. Montacu Oruith. Dict. (1833) 103. 1885 in 
Swainson Province. Nauies Birds. : 

Corn-crib. (..S. a. A crib or manger for 
com. b. A ventilated building or granary, tor 
storing Indian corn in the ear or cob. 

1849 W. Irvine Crayon Misc. 196, 1 sprang off my horse 
..cast hin loose to make his way to the corn-crib, 1883 I. 
P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Dee. 43 1 A. corn crib was near. 

Corn-cutter!. (2S. [f Cors sd.}] 

a. A machine for reaping Indian corn; a corn- 
harvester or corn-knife. b. A machine like a chaff- 
cutter used for chopping up stalks of Indian corn 
to feed cattle. 

Co‘rn-cutter.- [f. Corn sd.7] 

One who cuts corms on the fect, a ehiropodist. 

1593 Nasue Four Lett, Coufuted 27 Broome boyes, and 
cornecutters 1or whatsoever trade is more contemptible). 

| 1654 Winttocx Zogtemtia 291 Enough tv make a Tooth- 


Cake made of 


A. retail 


s\ local variant 


CORN-CUTTING. 


drawer, or Corn-cutter passe for a generall Physitian. 1709 
STEELE Zatler No. 103 ? 11, I committed him into the 
Hands of Dr. Thomas Smith in King-street (my own Corn- 
Cutter). 1851 D. Jerrotp St, Giles vi. 50 Vestimonials 
gracefully vouchsafed to corn-cutters. 

Co'rn-cutting. [f Corn sé.°] A. vbl. sb. 
The profession of cutting corns. B. fg/. a. That 
guts corns professionally. 

a 1613 Oversury A IP7/2, etc. (1638) 203 (A Quacksalver) 
His maine cunning is Corn-cutting. 1755 ToLtpeRvy 7wo 
Orphans 1.197 He professes corn-cutting only in London. 
1764 Foote Vayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 I. 164 You hlood- 
letting, tooth-drawing, corn-cutting. .glistering —. 

Co'rn-dea:ler. One who buys and sells corn. 

1707 R. Brackwe t (¢i¢/e The Corn-dealers Companion. 
1795 //ull Advertiser 8 Aug. 3 2 The moh were deliherately 
destroying the windows, Coors, etc. of a corn dealer’s house. 
1837 Waittock Bk. Trades (1842) 165 There are many 
persons thar act as Corn-factors who deal largely for them- 
selves; these are known hy the name of corn-dealers. 

Corn-do:dger. U.S. A kind of cake or 
bread made of the meal of Indian corn, baked 
very hard. 

1856 O_mstep 7v.ras \Bartlett!, The universal food of the 
people of Texas, hoth rich and poor, seems to he corn- 
dodger and fried hacon. 1885 //arfer's Afag. Xmas No. 
335 1 Madeline. .was hurrying the corn-dodgers and venison 
steak on the tahle. 

Cornea (kfini\a). Anat. [L. cornea short for 
med.L. cornea tela horny web or tissue, later corsa 
tunica horny coating, f. L. corneus CORNEOUS.] 

The transparent convexo-concave portion of the 
anterior covering of the eyeball, so called from its 
horny consistence. 

Also called lucid or Proper cornea, as distinguished from 
the ofague cornea or sclerotic coat. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RX. v.v.(1495) 108 Of the four 
wehbes in the formest partyes of the eye the fyrste hyghte 
tela arena. .the thirde Cornea, horny.] 1527 ANDREW Brens- 
wyke's Distyll, Waters Pijbh, The moystenes which is in 
cornea of the iyen. 1633 P. Frercner Purple Isl. v. 54 
note, The second is cornea or hornie tunicle. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos.1.1 The diaphanous Cornea [of the Flea’s eye}. 
1799 Wed. Frui. I. 332 An Instrument for cutting the 
Cornea, in the Operation of extracting a Cataract. 1840 G. 
Ex.tis Azat. 104 On the inner or concave surface of the 
proper cornea is a thin elastic memhrane—the ‘e/astic 
cornea’, 1872 Huxiey Phys, ix. 226 In front .. the fihrous 
capsule of the eye .. hecomes transparent, and receives the 
name of the cornea. 

b. Contcal cornea: a conical projection of the 
cornea. 

1854 W. Mackenzie Dis. Eye (ed. 4) 686 It is generally 
the case that ohjects appear multiplied to an eye affected 
with conical cornea. 1874 G. Lawson D's. Eye (ed. 2) 48 
Conical cornea is a staphylomatous hulging of the middle 
portion of the cornea, caused hy a thinning of that structure 
in the central region. 

Corneal (kginial’, a. [f. prec. +-au.] Of or 
pertaining to the cornea. 

1808 Warprop £ss. Anat. Eye i. 13 The whole of the 
corneal suhstance had hecome cloudy. 
Retrosp. Med, XX. 225 The nature of the corneal surface. 

Cornean, var. of CORNEINE. 

Co‘rn-ea:ter. An eater of corn; sfec. a name 
formerly given in North America to those Indians 
who yielded to the influences of civilization. 

1841-4 Emerson £ss. Ser. 11. ii.(1876) 57 The lights of the 
church, the ascetics, Gentoos and corn-eaters she [Nature] 
does not distinguish hy any favor. 

Corned (kind), a.! [f. Corx 56.1 & v. + -ED.] 

1. Formed into grains or particles; granulated. 

1577 Harrison England 1. vi, (1878) 11. 38 [Honey] 
white as sugar, and corned as if it were salt. 1626 Carr. 
Saitn Aceid. Yung. Seasmen 32 Powder, he it serpentine or 
corned powder. 1679 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 94 They 
begin..to take the corned salt from the rest of the brine. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2) 57 The corned 
powder should he spread upon a table and bruised, and the 
saltpetre sifted over it. 

2. Of meat: Preserved or cured with salt ; salted. 

1621-51 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii. 11. i. 66 Beef..corned, 
young, ofan Ox. 1655 Mouret & Benner /Jealth’s Ime 
provem. (1746) 149 If you eat it [pork] corned, yet is it of 
gross Juice and speedy Corruption. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
I. xvn, 203 Slices of good wheal bread, and corned pork. 
1858 Simmonvs Dict, Trade, Corned-meat, flesh slightly 
salted, intended for early use, and not for keeping for any 
lime, 1881 Daédly Yel. 28 Jan., The corned beef was ex- 
ceedingly tender and cooked to a turn. 

+3. Covered with a crop of corn. Obs. rare—'. 

« 1631 Donxe £figrams (1652)98 Glehes which. . Now the 
Dutch Plowman sees wel corn’d and sheav'd. 

4. Bearing seeds or grains; having the seeds 
developed. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 47 The heans and peas, which 
were thin, though pretty well corned. 1861 7¥es 10 Oct., 
beans are this year well corned, though rather short in the 
straw. 1885 Hi. O. Forses .Vaturalist’s Wand. 170 Sa- 
-angai grass (which has a long and many-corned ear). 

9. slany. Intoxicated. [Cf. Corny a.! 2, 4.] 

1785 Grose Dict. Vale. Tongue, Corned, drunk. 1825-79 
JAMIESON s.v. Cora v. 2 ‘That lads ure weel corned’. 1839 
Marryat Diary Amer, Ser.1. 11. 230 When a man is tipsy 
‘spiriis being made from grain, they generally say he is 
corned, 1877 Ik. Peacock NV. IV. Linc. Gloss., Corned, 
slightly drunk, 1879 Miss Jackson Shopsh. Word-tk., 
Cerned, full of drink, intoxicated. 

+ Corned, az.2 Obs. [f. F. corné horned, with 
substitution of Eng, suffix -Ev.] 


1. Worned, peaked, pointed. 


1850 BraiTHwalTE, 
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@1529 SKELTON Mann. World 26 So many garded hose, 
Such cornede shoes. @ 1592 GREENE Poems, Descr. Chaucer 
(Rtldg.) 320 His shoes were cornéd hroad before. 1841 
Catiin NM. Amer, ind., The corned crest. 

2. In comb. =cormered. 

1564 Rastrett Confit. Fewell’s Serm. 146h, Fower-corned 
cappes. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 78 In mans hody more than 
six hundred muscles, as long muscles. . plain or eeven corned. 

+ Corned, 2.3 Obs. [f. Conn sb.4+-ED2.] Of 
the feet . Having corns. 

1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Epigr. (1867) 182 Whens come 
cornde crooked toes? From short shapen shoone. 

Corneil(e, -eill, var. of CoRNEL 3. 

Corneill, obs. var. of CoRNEOLE, Cornelian. 

1542 /nv. Royal Werdrobe (1815) 67 (Jam.) Item, ane ring 

Also cornean, -een. 


with ane corneill. 
[f. 
= APHANITE. 


Corneine. 4/77. 
L. corne-us horny + -INE.] 

1839 Murcnison Slur. Syst. 1. xxx. 401 They consist of 
greenstones .. together with much compact felspar rock 
(corneen). 1865 Pace Handbe. Geol. Terns, Cornean..an 
igneous rock, so called from its tough, compact, and horn- 
like texture. 1868 Dana A/inv. 248 Aphanyte (or corneine) 
is like diahase, but is withour distinct grains. 

' Corneitis ‘kfinzi'tis). Path. [f. Cornea + 
-1T1s.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

1854 W. Mackenzie Dis. Eye 525 We also meet with 
cases of corneitis in old persons. 1875 H. Watton Dis. Eye 
672 Corneitis..with ulceration and prolapse of the iris. 

Cornekle, -ekyl, obs. ff. CHRroxicLeE. 


+ Cornel!. Obs. Also 4-5 cornell(e, 5 cor- 
nalve. A variant of CARNEL, KERNEL = battlement, 
embrasure. 

c1300 A. Alis. 7210 The touris to take,and the. torellis, 
Vawtes, alouris, and the corneris (for cornellis]. ¢ 1325 
Coer de L. 1842 Six stages ful of towrelles, Wel flourished 
with cornelles. ¢1440 Partonope 408 Wyth Towres and 
Cornellis so well ymade. ¢1440 Le Bone Florence 808 
Florence lay ina cornell. 1602 in T. Stafford Pac. Hid. 11. 
Vii. 308 Raise of a greater height that worke Captaine Tirrell 
made, hetwixt the house and the cornell, 

+ Cornel 2. Obs. or dal. [a. OF. covnal:—late 
L. coradle corner, f. L. corndé, in OF. cor horn, 
corner. The origin of sense 2 is obscure.] 

1. Corner, angle (of a house, etc.). 

c1420 Pallad. on Hush, 1. 326 The side in longe upon the 
south thou sprede, The cornel ryse upon the winter sonne 
[én primo angulo excipiens ortum solis hybernt). 1463 
Bury Wills (1850) 22 My cornell hous in the Cook-rowe, 
©1475 Rauf Coilzear 684 The flure. .couerit full clene, Cum- 
mand fra the Cornellis closand quemely. 1658 Puituirs, 
Cornel, an old word, signifying a corner. 1721 in Baitey. 
1850 Bury Wills Notes 241/2 In the dialect of Hereford- 
shire corned still signifies a corner. 1879 Miss JAcKSoN 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Cornel, a corner. 

2. (See quots.) 

c1490 Promp. Parv. 93 (MS. H) Cornel, /rontispicium. 
1658 Pmitiips, Covve/..also the fore-part of a house. 1721 
in Baltey. 

Cornel? (kfinél). Also 6-7 -ell, -eill, -eil e, 
7 -ill, -oil(e, cornowlee. [App. first in 16th c. 
herbalists, in the compounds cornel tree, cornel 
berry, transl. Ger. cornet-, cornell-baum (16the. in 
Grimm), 4orvel-beere, app.:-OHG. cornulbaum, 
-beri, churneloere, guirnilberi. According to 
Hildebrand, Kluge, etce., OHG. cornzel, curizol was 
ad. med.L. cornoliwn (or ? cornolius) cornel-tree 
(in Du Cange). This med.L. seems to be formed 
on F, cornouzlle (in 16th c. cornoille, cornoaille) 
‘cornel-cherry’, which Diez refers to a pop. L. 
*cornuculum in pl. -a), dim. of L. corn ‘ cornel- 
cherry’, the fruit of the covs or cornel-tree. 

The Ger. 4ornelbaun: is also the source of Da. korneitre, 
Sw. korneltrad. Mod. Ger. has Aorne/le for the fruit. From 
F, coraouille is derived Du. kornoelje, whence Brereton’s 
cornowlee (quot. 1634). Variously formed derivatives of L. 
cornus, cornum, and the adj. corneas, appear in CoRN-TREE, 
OE. corntreow, and It. cornio, corniolo the tree, cornia, 
corniola the fruit (cf. Picard dial. corgnolle, corniolle), obs. 
F. cornille the berry (Cotgr.), Sp. cornejo (:—corniculus), 
F. cornier, cornouillier, cornel-tree.] 

1, English name of the botanical genns Corizs, 
of which the ancient writers and early herbalists 
distinguished two ‘sorts’, Cornus mas ‘ Male 
Cornel’, and C. femina ‘Female Cornel’. The 
former was the Cornel-7ree (see 3.) or Cornelian 
Cherry-tree, the Tame Cornel of Lyte .C. mascula), 
a large shrub or low tree bearing edible fruit, a 
native of Southern Europe, sometimes cultivated in 
Britain ; the latter was the Cornel-bush, IVild or 
Common Cornel, or Dogwood (C. sanguinca, a 
common hedge-row shrub in the south of England, 
of which the berries are not edible. 
Cornel is a modern book-name of C. szecica, and 
in N. America of C. canadensis. With other 
qualifying words the name is sometimes given to 
other species of Corzus, of which more than twenty 
are known. 

1551 [sce 3a]. 1589 Freminc Georg. Virg. u. 31 The 
peare tree changed for to heare apples grafted thereon, And 
stonie cornells to wax red with -damsens or with pluins. 
1634 Brereton 7rav. (1844) 45 Cornowlee makes an hedge 
like privett. 1725 Pope Odyss. x. 284 The goddess. .strows 
‘The fruits of cornel, as their feast. 1791 Cowprr //fad xvi. 
936 Or beech, or ash, or rugged cornel old. 1856 Bryant 
Strange Lady viii, Where cornels arch their cool dark 


Dwarf 


CORNELIAN. 


houghs o’er heds of winter-green. 1863 Life iu South 1. vi. 
&4 ‘The ahundant hlossom of the cornel, or dogwood. 

b. The fruit of the Cornel Tree, the Cornelian 
Cherry or Long Cherry, a fruit of the size and 
shape of an olive. 

1601 Hoviann Pliny I. 448 Others turn red, as Mulber- 
ries, Cherries, and Cornoiles. /é/d. 1. 449 Mulherries, 
Cherries, and Corneils, haue a sanguine and bloudie liquor. 
1666 A. Brome Horace ul. 1. (1671) 244 Avidienus..would 
eat wild Cornels. 1855 SincLeton Virgi/ I. 109 And stony 
cornels crimson on the plums. 

ce. A javelin or shaft of cornel-wood. [Only 
transl. L. corszs, so used. 

1621 G. Saxpys Ovtd’s Alet. vin. (1626) 160 His heauy 
cornell with a head Of hrasse, he hurles. 1855 SinGLETON 
Wirgil U1. 496 A twang Emits the whirring corneil. 

2. attrib. or adj. Of cornel-wood. [After L. 
corneus.} 

1671 H. M. tr. Evason. Collog. 260 He had hought oaken 
ones, when there was need of Firr, or Cornel ones. 1700 
Dryven Fadbies, Pal. & Arc. 1546 Reclining on her cornel 
spear she stood. 1725 Pore Odyss. x1x. 510 His cornel 
spear Ulysses wav'd. 1809 Heper Padestine 328 Form 
the long line, and shake the cornel lance. 1868 Morris 
Earthly Par. \.107 To see the mighty cornel how unstrung. 

3. Comb. a. Cornel-tree, the Cornelian cherry 


tree. (Rarely=Dogwood.) Cf. sense I. 
The earliest use of the word. 

1551 Turner /7erba/i. M ijh, I heare say that ther is a 
Cornel tree at Hampton Courte here in Englande. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens v1. li. 725 There he two sortes of the Cornell 
tree. the tame and wilde. 1616 SurFL. & MARKH. Country 
Farme 395 As for the Corneile-tree, which the Latines call 
Cornus..it would he planted or grafted after the manner 
of the Ceruise-tree. 1783 W. F. Martyx Geog. Mag. 1. 
132 The trees most common in Persia are the plane tree. . 
andthe cornel-tree. 1879 ButcHer & Lanc Udyss. 161 Circe 
flung them acorns and mast and fruit of the cornel tree. 

b. Cornel-berry, -fruit: =1b. (Sometimes 
the fruit of other species of Corsus.) 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. viii. 15 Like to a small Oliue or 
Cornell Berry. /éd. vi. li. 726 The Cornell fruite [of the 
garden]. .is good against the laske. 1791 Cowper Odyss. x. 
299 With acorns, chesnuts, and the cornel-fruit. 1848 
Tuoreau Maine IV, i. (1864) 59 The cornel or hunch herries 
were very abundant. 

ec. Cornel-wood, the wood of Cornus mascula, 
celebrated for its hardness and toughness, whence 
it was anciently in request for javelins, arrows, 
(iene Gi he 

1600 HoLtanp Lévy 1. lvi. 39 A golden rod within a 
staffe of cornell wood. 1860 Rawtixson Herodotus vu. 
xcii. 1V. 83 For arms they had bows of cornel wood. _ 1870 
Morris £arthly Par. 1.1. 440 Within the towne of Rome 
there stood An image cut of cornel wood. 

d. Cornel-bush, dogwood (or other shrubby 
species). 

18z9 E. Jesse ¥rn/. Nat. 389 The cornel hushes (cornus 


- sanguinea) were decorating our hedges in.. profusion. 


+ Cornel 4, Oés. rare. [f. Corn s6.14+-EL, dim. 
suff.; cf. covvel,an obs. form of KERNEL.] A little 
grain, granule. 

1590 Lonce Exphues' Gold. Leg. in Halliw. Shaks. VI. 14 
They were glad with Esops cocke, to scrape for a harle 


cornell, 1659 IT. Pecke Parnassi Puerf. 180 Nor shall 
she vend, a cornel of Bay-Salt. 


Cornel, -ell, obs. ff. CoRONAL, KERNEL. 
+ Corneled, f//. a1. Ods. [f. Cornet 1.] Em- 
battled. Cf. CARNELED. 


o13g0 R. Brunne Chroa. Wace (Rolls) 9605 He.. dide 
hym make a liter Corneled [7 ~. kirneld] as an hors here. 

+ Corneled, A//. 2°. Obs. [f. Cornet 2.] = 
CORNERED, 

¢1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 35 (MS. B) With a plumacyole 
pre corneled (A/S. 4 cornered]. /ézd.451MS. B) Kepe pe 
sowynge wip plumacioles pre kernellyde & wib hyndynge. 
155z HuLoer, Corneled equallye or night, orthogonus. 

Cornelian! (kpin7lian). Forms: a. 4-6 
corneline, 6 cornalyn, (cornelling’, 7 cornal- 
(ljin‘e, (corrnalin, corniolin, cornerine); 8B. 
6 cornelye, cornellis,-es; y. 6 cornellion, 7 
cornelion, 7— cornelian. See also CARNELIAN. 
[Kefashioncd in the termination from ME. corne- 
Zine, a. 15th c. F. corneline (now cornaline) = Pr., 
OSp., and Pg. cornelina, Sp. cornerina, It. corna- 
Zina (in Florio cornelino). The med.L., name 
was corneolus, common in writers de Nat. Rerum 
and de Lapidibus from Constantinus Africanus 
a. 1087 onwards; later also corvelizus ‘ corneolus, 
quem quidam cornelium dicunt’ Albertus Magnus, 
13th c.). See Schade, Altd. IWbch., App. 1378. 
With corneolus go It. corntola, OF. cornéole, MHG. 
cornzl, Eng. CORNEOLE, 

Diez referred the name to L. corau horn icf. esp. L. cor- 
neolus horn-like, dim. of corneus of horn, horny), ‘hecause 
the colour is (sometimes) like that of the finger-nail’, coin- 
paring Onyx, Gr. évvé nail. But grave objections to this 
are pointed out by Schade, who thinks the stone had its 
name from its likeness in colour to the Cornel-berry or Cor- 
nelian-cherry, L. eoraus, adj. coracus ; in It. corniola was 
hoth the fruit and the stone, 

Late in the 15th ¢. the L. corzeolus was perverted to car- 
neolus, after carnem flesh, carneas flesh-coloured ; thence 
an occas. MHG. earned/, and the Eng. by-form CARNELIAN.] 

A variety of chalecdony, a semi-transparent 
guartz, of a deep dull red, flesh, or reddish white 
colour; used for seals, etc. 

a, ¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxvii. 276 On is of Oniche.. 


CORNELIAN. 


another of Corneline. 1538 Letanp /¢ix. VII. 57 Cornelines 
and other Stonys wel entaylid for Seales. 1578 Juv. Royat 
Wardrobe (1815) 263 (Jam.) A string of cornellinges sett in 
gold. 1601 Hotiann Pliny Il. 613 How to make a Sar- 
donyx of a Cornalline. 1607 Sytvester Du Bartas u. iv. 
Magnif. 919 About his neck hangs a great cornaline. 1648 
Gace West nd. xii. (1655) 45 Agats, Cornerines, meralds, 

B. 1563 Middlesex County Rec. 1. 48 A precious stone 
called ‘a cornelye’, 1567 Mavtet Gr. Forest 19 The 
Sardye..when it is most pure and cleane, it is called Carne- 
olus; of some..the Cornelles. 1601 Curster Love's Mart. 
Ixxxvii. A Dialogue (1878) 101 Cornellis..and Corral. 

y. 1568 Lance. IVidls Il. 233 My ringe of gold wh 1 com- 
monly weare called a cornellion. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browse 
Pseud, Epi. i. 51 Berylls and Cornelians. .are subject unto 
fusion. 1756 7 tr. Avysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 347 The 
Fitchtelberg mountains yield good cornelians. 1819 Byron 
Juan 1, cxcviti, The motto, cut upon a white cornelian. 

b. The colour of this stone. 

1718 Ozett Journefort’s Voy. II. 343 The light which 

passes through is sensibly reddish. .inclining to a cornaline. 
e. attrib. 

1957 Dyer Fleece u. 580 That shine With topaz, sapphire, 
and cornelian rays. 1859 Gro. Riiot A. Lede 160 A large 
cornelian seal. : 

Cornelian? (kpin7lian). [f. Corners: cf. pree.] 

+1. The fruit of the CoRNEL-TREE, Cornits mas- 
cula; also the tree itsclf. Ods. exc. as in 2. 

1625 Bacon /ss., Gardens (Arb.) 557 In September come 
..Nectarines; Cornelians. 1658 Evrivn /’r. Gard. (1675) 
288, | have..invented the pickling of cornclians, and have 
frequently made them passe for olives of France. 1664 
Kal. ort. (1729) 234 Catalogue of..excellent Frnit ‘Trees. 
Cornelions, White, Red, etc. 

2. Cornelian cherry [cf. Ger. hornelius hir- 
sche], = 1; +cornelian tree, cornel-trec. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 485 Take a Service-tree or a Corne- 
lian-tree. 1762 B. Stiviincec. Wisc. Tracts 142 With the first 
soft breeze, says Pliny, the cornelian cherry puts forth its buds. 
1796 C. Marsa. Garden. xvii.(1813) 281 Cornel i.e. Corne- 
lian cherry. ‘The fruit used to be..preserved to make tarts. 

+Cornemuse. Os. Forms: 4, 9 corne- 
muse, § cormyse, cormuse, cornymuse, 6-7 
cornamuse, 7 cornimuse, (cornamute), 9 (cor- 
namouse), [a. F. cornemzse, also dial. cormuse, 
-meuse, = Pr., Sp., It, med.L. cornamusa, f. 
Romanic corra, F. corre horn + musa pipe.] 
A horn-pipe ; an early form of the bagpipe. 

1384 Cnaucer Hf. Kame im. 128 That maden lowde 
menstralcies In cornemuse and shalmyes. 1398 TReEvisa 
Barth. De P. Rv. xxiii. (1495) 213 He herde the symphony 
and cornemuse. ¢1430 Lypc. J/in. Poems (Percy Soc.) 
200 There is no bagpipe halff so talle, Nor no cormyse, for 
sothe as I ween, Whan they been ful of wynde at alle. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Cormuse, pype [1499 cornymuse] 
cormusa. 1591 PercivaLt Sp, Dict., Cornamiusa, a corna- 
muse, a hornepipe, fistula. 1612 Drayton /'oly-olb. iv. 63 
Euen from the shrillest Shawme vnto the Cornamute. 1623 
Liste Asdfric on O. & N. Test. Ded. p. ii, Ancient Heard- 
men heretofore did vse Sometime the high notes of their 
Cornamuse. 1869 Mrs. Pattiser Brittany 249 The Birnou, 
Cornemuse or Bagpipe isthe national instrument of Western 
and Southern France. 1882 Blackw. A/ag. Aug. 173 Long 
before the cornamouse (father of the bagpipe) sent its exe- 
crable Sclavic notes up the Highland straths. 


Co‘rneo-. 1. Combining form of L. cornezs, 
CoRNEOUS, meaning ‘ with a horny admixture ’, as 
in corneo-calea‘reous; corneo-sili-cious. 

2. Combining form of CorNEA, as in corneo- 
iritis, inflammation of the eye affecting both cor- 
neaand iris; corneo-sclero‘tic, pertaining to the 
cornea and sclerotic coat. 

1872 Huxtey Phys. ix. 227 The corneo-sclerotic case of 


the eye. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg, I. 316 Interstitial 
keratitis is not unfrequently complicated by iritis, hence 
the name ‘ corneo-iritis’. 
+Co'rneole!. Ods. [a. OF. corneole, med.L, 
corneolus ; sce CORNELIAN !.] = CoRNELIAN 1, 

{1584 R. Scor Discov. Witchcr. xin. vi. 240 Corneolus 
mitigateth the heate of the mind, and qualifietb malice.] 
1586 Bricnrt .Welanch. xxxix. 257 The corneole a mitigater 
of anger and meete for melancholickes. 1706 Puittips (ed. 
Kersey), Cornzeol, the same with the Cornelian - Stone. 
Hence 1731 in Baitey. 

Co'rneole 2. rare. [ad. mod.L. corneola, dim. 
of CornEA.] ‘The anterior transparent part of 
each of the segments of the compound eyc of 
insects’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Corneous (kf undjas), a. [f. L. corne-ws horny 
(f. corn# horn)+-ous.] Of the nature of horn, 
horny, horn-like. (Now only in technical use.) 

Corneous membrane = Corxen. Corneous lead = Puos- 
GENITE. Corneous mercury: horn-mercury or calomel. 

1646 Sir ‘I’. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xviii. 153 Such as 
have corneous or horney eyes, as Lobsters and crustaceous 
animals. 1727 Braptey Fam, Dict, 1. sv. Eye, The mem- 
branes are the conjunctive or white of the eye, the cor- 
neous. @ 1834 Lamp Vis. //orus Misc. Wks. (1871) 378 
Their old faces oddly adorned in front, with each man a 
certain corncous excrescence. 1846 Daxa Zooph. ili. § 12 
Zoophytes have a very delicate corneous or cartilaginous 
exterior, 1872 Mivart Elem, cinat, 102 The bony cores 
supporting the corneous sheaths of hollow-horned Rumi- 
nants. 

Corner (kino, sb.) Forms: 4 querner, 
quarner(e, 4-5 cornere, cornyer(e, 5 cornare, 
korner, 6 cornar, 3~ corner. [ME. corer, 
a. AF. corner = OF. cornier masc., corniere, cornere 
fem. :—late L. type *corndrium, pl. *cornaria, f. 
corn hom: in med.L. cornertum, corneria.] 
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I. gencrally. 

1. The meeting-place of converging sides or 
edves (e.g. of the walls of a building, the sides of 
abox), forming an angular extremity or projection. 

{1zg2 Britton 1. xxiii, § 1g Un escu a iiti. corners.] @ 1300 
Cursor M.21663 Cott.)O four corner (v.7. querner,quarnere} 
pe arche was made. 1340 Ayend. 124 Pe uour tours ine be 
uour cornyeres of pe house. 1382 Wyciir /’s. cxviili]. 22 The 
hed of the corer. ¢14§0 A/irour Salduacioun 227 Sett vp 
the cornare of the wall. 1480 Caxton Chron. [-ng. ccxv. 
202 The iiij cornyers of the table. ?a1500 Lancrorpr 
Med. fol.2bin Lay Folks’ Mass-Bk. 179 Alter to go to li 
Ryght cornar of pe Avter And pen after to goo to be Lefte 
end of the Aster. 1530 PatsGr. 209/1 Corner of the eye, 
coing docyl. 1632 Lirucow 7rav. 1x. (1682) 367 An Isle 
[Sicily] with corners three, 1774 Gotpsm. Nat, //ist. (1776) 
III. 91 The corners of the mouth. 1842 ‘Tkxnyson }47// 
Waterproof 236 Long, ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The corners of thine cyes. 1860 ‘Tvspatt Glaciers u. x. 
279 ‘The corner of a window. 

+b. An angle (in Geometry). Ods. 

1398 Trevis, Barth. De P. R.v. vii. (1495) 113, A corner 
is the towche and metynge of two lynes. 1551 RucorpEe 
Pathw. Knowl. 1, def. Vhe square angle, whiche is com- 
monly named a right corner. 

ec. fig. Cf. ANGLE sé, 6, quot. 1850.) 

1766 Forpyce Serm. Fug. Wom. ied. 4) 1. i. 22 Such 
society. .rubs off the corners that give many of our sex an 
ungracious roughness. 1841-4 Iuenson “£ss., JJanners 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 213 Fashion..hates corners and sharp 
points of character, 

+d. Corner of the people: a prince or chief, a 
‘corner-stone of the state’. (A LIcbraisin.) 

1382 Wyciir Judge. xx. 2 Alle the corneres of puplis 
(Vulg. angudi ca ae and alle the lynages of Yrael. 

1 Sam, xiv. 38 Aplieth hidir all the corners of the puple. 
ts6o Biste \Genev.) /sa. xix. 13 Vhey haue deceiued 
Kgypt, cuen the corners of the tribes thereof (1609 Dozay, 
the corner of the peoples thereof). 

e. Within the forr corners of (a document): (em- 
phatic for) within the limits or scope of its con- 
tents. 

1874 Mortey Compromise (1886) 37 The spirit of the 
Church is eternally entomhed within the four corners of 
acts of parliament. 

II. A salient or projecting angle. 

2. The placc where two streets meet. 

1382 Wyc.ir Jats, vi. 5 As ypocritis, the whiche stond- 
ynge louen to preye in. .corners of streetis, that thei be seen 
of men. 1391 J/em. KRipor(1882) 1.150 In Annesgate super 
le Corner 1ibidem, 1475 in Ripon Ch. Acts 246 Super an- 
gulum vocatum Skelgate corner. 1593 SHaks. 2 //en. V/, 
iv. vii. 145 With these borne before vs..will we ride through 
the streets, & at euery Corner haue them kisse. 1611 BisLe 
Prov. Vii. 12 Now is shee without, now in the streetes, and 
lieth in waite at euery corner. 1879 Miss Brappow Clovex 
Foot xvi, At the corner of Long Acre. 

b. To turn the corner: to pass round a comer 
into another road, street, etc.; to pass round the 
comer of a race-course, esp. the last corner before 
the finish; jg. to pass a critical point or stage. 
So also fo go or come round the corncr. To cul off 
a corner: to take a short cut, so as not to go round 
a corner. 

1687 Conckeve Old Bach. 1. ¥, 1 see he has turned tbe 
corner, and goes another way. 1796 PEGGE A nonyit.(1809) 
375 That expression which I heard in the country. .He has 
turn’d the corner, i.e. gone away, So as no more to be seen 
(=he is dead]. 1807 J. Jounson Orient. Voy. 54 They 
make most excellent drivers, and think nothing of turning 
short corners. 1844 Dickens Var. Chaz. ii, ‘ You're round 
the corner now’, cried Miss Pecksniff, 1852 — Bleak Ho. 
iii, We went round the corner. 1862 Trottore Orley F. 
I, 13 (Hoppe) ‘Those trumpery presents were very well 
while he was struggling for bare bread, but now he had 
turned the corner he could afford, etc. 1877 BrackmorE 
Cripps xxxii, For the present this young man (although he 
certainly had turned the corner’, lay still ina very precarious 
state. 1872 JenKiNSON Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 189 
Tourists, in their anxiety to cut off a corner, are sometimes 
induced to cross the valley. 

ce. Sporting slang. The corner: ‘Tattersall’s 
betting-rooms ; formerly situated near Ilyde Park 


Corner. 

1848 VHackeray SA. Snobs x, He is a regular attendant 
at the Corner. 1874 G. A. Lawrence //agarcne v. (Farmer), 
She heard how —without..making any demonstration at 
the Corner—the cream of the long odds against the Pirate 
had been skiinmed, 

3. An angular extremity at the junction of the 
sides or edges of anything; an angular projection, 
as a point of land running out into the sea. 

@ 1330 Otuc/ 1591 A corner of otuweles scheld He gurde 
out amidde pe feld. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 1185 A corner 
of be cortyn he ca3t vpa lyttel. 1553 EDEN Treat. Neqwe 
Ind. (Arb.) 32 He discouered a corner or poynt of the sayd 
mayne land. 1563 Fuk .eteors (1640) 54 b, The fashion 
of hayle is sometime round..for falling from high, the 
corners are worne away. 1611 Bisre Lev. xix. 27 Ye shall 
not round the corners of your heads, neither shalt thou 
marre the corners of thy beard. 1712 E. Hatton .Werch. 
Mag. 230 Creek..a crooked shoar, where two Corners of 
land extend themselves into the Sea at some small distance, 
19752 Jouxson Rambler No. 200 ? 7 Covered with a cloth, 
of which l’rospero ordered his servant to lift up a corner. 

4. A comer picce broken off or remaining as 
a fragment, 

188: Lesuie Nordenskidlt’s Voy. Vega 1. 304 Their stock 
of provisions consisted of..a sack of corners, and fragments 
of ship biscuits. 

III. A retreating hollow angle. 
5. The comparatively small space included be- 


CORNER. 


tween sides or edges at their meeting-placc ; es/. 
between the sides of a room or building. 

To put in the corner, lit. as a punishment for a child; 
t fo put toa corner, to set aside, displace froin precedency. 

1382 Wryc.ir /’r0v, xxv. 24 Deterc is to sitte in a corner 
of a roof. ¢ 1384 Cuacchn 7/. Fame mi. 1052, ] herde a 
grete noyse with alle In a corner of the halle. 1447 oxes- 
uaM Seyutys (Roxb.) 21 An huge dragoun. Sodeynly from 
a corner dede apere Of the presoun, — @ 1533 Ib. HRuNIKS 
fluon lit. 179 ‘Vo be mated in y® corner [of the chess- 
board). 1602 Suaks. //am. 1. ii. 1g He keepes them like 
an Ape in the corner of his iaw. 1605 Tip. Hai. Aledit. & 
Vows 1. § 34 Vhe heart of man is. so infinite in desire, that 
the round Globe of the world cannot fill the three corners 
of it. 1784 Cowrer 7Zasky.27 The cattle mourt. in comers 
where the fence Screens them. 27.. Footn Suppl. Dec. 
464 (Jani) After his father’s decezse, he entered in his 
dwelling house, und..put her to a corner. 1886 J. Payn 
Luck of Darredls xxxvii, Me allowed l:imself 10 Le meta: 
phorically whipped and put in a ccrner. 

To drive into @ corner: \o force into a 
difficult position from which there is no cscapce ; to 
drive into straits; to put ina ‘fix’ or in a ‘tight 
place’. 

(1526 ler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 121 All. .carnall tempt- 
acyons..len suppressed, and in maner dryuen to a corner.) 
1548 Hatt Chron. 47 ‘Yo the intent that his armie should 
not hee included ina streight or driven to a corner. 1611 
Cotcr., Angler, to shut vp in a corner, bring into a strait, 
1861 Gro. Ientor Silas AM. vii, ‘1 don't want to act the con- 
stable’, said the farrier, driven intoa corner by this merciless 
reasoning. 1869 ‘l’RotiovE //e Anew xxxvi. (1878) 201 He 
had been driven into a corner by the pertinacious ingenuity 
of Miss French. 

6. transf. A small, out-of-the-way, secluded 
place, that cscapes notice or intrusion ; ‘a secret 
or remote place’ (J.'.. Done 1 @ corner: done 
privily or covertly. //ole and corner: sec Hote. 

1382 WyciiF Acts xxvi. 26 Vorsoth nether in a corner is 
ou3t of these thingis don. ?a 1400 AJorfe Arth. 1640 lokex 
the contree be clere, the corners are large. 1535 CovER- 
DALE Yer. ii. 34 Not in corners and holes only, but openly 
in all these places. 1538 Stankey Augland 1, i. 6 Ryches 
hepyd in cornerys, neuer applyd to the vse of other. 1856 
A. Day £ug. Secretary \. (1625) 44 There was..no bro- 
thel-house but he haunted, no odde corner but he knew. 
1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1v. viti. 475 Whatever private 
contract may be transacted in corners betwixt the parties. 
1714 Pore “fil. Rowe's F. Shore 18 In some close corner 
of the soul, theysin. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) II. 199 The 
theory throws some degree of light upon a dark corner of the 
human mind. 1889 Jessorp Coming of Friars iii. 160 Such 
ae not done in a corner. 

. fig. 

1836 J. Hauiey in Zs/e (1842) 58, I have hit on a new plan 
of redeeming an odd corner of time. 1862 STaNcry Jere. 
Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 258 Those quiet corners of history which 
are the green spots of all time. 


c. Zo keep a corner: to reserve a small place. 

1514 Barcray Cyt. & Ufplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. xlii, 
Sotte man, and spare thou a corner of thy belly. 1604 
Suaks. Oth. mn. iii, 272, I had rather bea Toad. . Then keepe 
a corner in the thing 1 loue For others vses. 1713 STEELE 
Englishman No. 48. 312 Malefactors..preserve as it were a 
Corner of their Souls for the reception of Pity. 1771 
Gotpso. //aunch of Venison 100 ‘What the de‘il, mon, a 
pasty!” re-echoed the Scot ; ‘ Though splitting, I'll still keep 
a corner for that’, 

7. Any pait whatsocver, cven the smallest, most 
distant or sccluded (as xo corner, every corner’. 

1526 Piler. Perf, (WW. de W. 1531) 131 b, tt shall leaue no 
corner of our soules..vnserched. 1§76 Fremixnc /’anopé. 
Epist. 416 All mystes and fogges of ignoraunce, may te 
driven away out of all the corners of this kingdome. 1614 
Be. Hatt Recodl. Treat.821 All the world was theirs, scarce 
any corner ours. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 1v. 529 But first with 
narrow search I must walk round This Garden, and no 
corner leave unspi’d. @ 1700 DrvypEN a I turn'd, and 
try'd each corner of my bed, To find if sleep were there, 
but sleep was lost. 1848 Macatucay //ist. ing.I1. 219 There 
was no corner of the kingdom in which the effect was not 
felt. 1886 H].Conway Living or Dead xiv, My friend must 
have seen every nook and corner in the house. 

8. An extremity or end of the earth; a region, 
quarter; a direction or quarter from which the 
wind blows (oés.). 

1535 CovERDALE /’s. xciv. 4 In his honde are all y* corners 
of the earth. — /sa. xi. 12 He shal.. gather together .. 
the outcastes of Iuda from the foure corners of y_ worlde. 
1583 Stocker Ciz. Harres Lowe C. u. 64a, The Souldiers 
helde a councell for their wages, whiche was promised them 
..or els be brought into a better corner. 1599 Suaks. JVuch 
Ado 1. iii. 103 Sits tbe winde in that corner? 1611 — 
Cymb, u. iv. 28. 1651 Hosses Lev. u. xxvii. 155 In_ this 
corner of the world. 1654 Gavton /~eas. Notes 11. il. 39 
Physitians from the four corners are called. 1691 Ray 
Creation 1. (1704) 96 The Wind lying in that Corner at least 
three quarters of the Year. 1724 Swirt Drapier's Lett. iv, 
We are perfectly safe from that Corner. 1725 De For }oy. 
round World \1840\ 18 We..were carried away with a con- 
tinued storm of wind, from the same corner, or near it. 
1870 Max Mi'urer Sc. Aelig. '1873) 159 We find the an- 
cient worship of the Aryan race carried to all the corners 
of the earth. 

IV. Elliptical and technical uscs. 

9. A corner-dish for the table. 

1824 Miss FerRieR /nher, xiv, Silver tureens and corners. 
bid. »lvi, Iler silver corners were very handsome. 


10. A cap or guard uscd to protect the corner of 
anything ; the leather covering of the corner of a 
half-bound book. 

ll. Bookbinding. 
or blind tooling. 


A triangular tool used in gold 


CORNER. 


12. U.S. A mark plaeed at the angle ofa tract 
which has been surveyed. Cf. corner-tree in 16. 

1872 S, De VeRE Americanisms 173 We have frequently 
heard the old surveyors along the Ohio say that they often 
met with his (Col. Crawford’s] corners. . Every tract of land 
blazed by a claimant..{is] defined by what tlie surveyors 
call tbe corners. ee . 

13. Games. a. Association Football. (In full 
corner-kick.) A free kick from the corner of the 
field obtained by the opposite side when a player 
sends the ball over his own goal-line. 

1887 Sporting Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Two corner kicks fell to 
them in quick succession. /é/d., Forty minutes from the 
start, a corner fell to the Preston men. 1888 Badminton 
Libr., Athletics 340 If a player kick the ball over his own 
goal line, the opposite side have a ‘corner-kick’. 

+b. HVhist. (See quot.) 

a 1825 Forsy Moc. E. Anglia, Corner, a point in a rubber 
at whist. We say we play sixpences or a shilling a corner, 
not sixpenny or shilling points. 1824 Scotr St. Rovan’s 
xxxix, If, on any extraordinary occasion, he ventured six- 
pence a corner at whist. j 

ce. Four corners,a game: see Four. 

14. Comm. A speculative operation in which a 
combination or syndicate buy up the whole of any 
stock in the market, or the whole available supply 
of any commodity, so as to drive speculative sellers 
into a corner, by rendering them unable to fulfil their 
engagements except by buying of the combination 
of corner-men at their own price. Of U.S. origin.) 

Sometimes applied to any combination to raise the price 
of anarticle by securing a monopoly ; this is a development 
in which the primary meaning is lost sight of. 

1857 Hunt's Merch. Mag. (N. ¥.) July XXXVII. 135 
When a party is made up to buy a large amount of stock, 
a larger..than is known to be at the time on the market, it 
is called a corner.. Having inflated the market..they make 
a sudden call for several thousand shares of stock on their 
buyer’s option, and then there comes a sharp time among 
the sellers, wbo are generally all short. ‘his creates an 
active demand, and the clique sell their cash stock to the 
bears or shorts, who purchase at high rates for delivery 
at mucb lower prices to the very parties selling it. 1868 
Chicago Tribune 1 Oct., The Corner of Corn. 1877 
Gurren Stock Exch, Securities 49 A‘corner’..is a Counter- 
rig to which a rig for the fall is liable. 1881 Daély News 
14 Sept. 2/6 The league of spinners now being formed in 
Manchester and Oldhamn to check-mate the Liverpool ‘ cor- 
ner’. 1883 Zhe American VI. 164 ‘Corners’ in railroad 
stocks or iron rails. 1889 Sat, Rev. 5 Oct. 377 The cotton 
corner in Liverpool..collapsed on Monday last. 

15. attr7b. and Comds. a. lit. ‘situated in or 
at a corner’), as corner-cupboard, -gate, -house, 
-few, -piece, + -port {= gate, etc. 

1535 COVERDALE 2 Chron. xxvi. 9 And Osias buylded 
towres at Ierusalem vpon the cornerporte. 1601 Hottaxp 
Pliny 1.198 They make of yuory the very principals and 
corner posts of their houses. 1611 Biste 2 AvZugs xiv. 13 
From the gate of Ephraim, vnto the corner gate. 1663 
Pepys Diary 3 May, Young Dawes, that sits in the new 
corner-pew in the church. 1687 Concreve Old Bach. v. xi, 
Walk to that corner-house. 1851 Mrs. Cartyte eft. II. 
147 In each cell I saw a pretty little corner cupboard. 1886 
Besant Childr. Gibeon u. x, He..stopped at a corner house. 

b. jig. Chiefly with meaning ‘done in a 
comer’: see 6 , as cormer-contract, -meettig, etc. 

1580 SipNEY Acadia ui. 350 Casting a kinde of corner- 
look upon him. 1585 Asp. Sanpys Serv. (1841) 50 These 
comer contracts, without consent of parents. 1594 HookER 
Ficcl. Pol. Pref. § 8 (1632) 38 They had their secret corner- 
meetings. 1619 W. Wuatecey Gods Hus. ii. (1622) 44 Drag 
this corner-seeking.. vice into the open view. 1651 J. 
FLREAKE] Agrippa's Occ. Philos.165 With corner-whisperings 
from house to house. @ 1670 Hacxet Add. Williams 1. 
(1692) 134 Our corner-miching priests. 

16. Special Comb.: corner-boy (in Treland) = 
CORNER-MAN 23; corner-chisel, a chisel with two 
rectangular edges for cutting the corners of mor- 
tises; corner-cove (slang) = CORNER-MAN 2; 
corner-dish, a dish for the corner of the table; 
corner-drill, a drill used in places where there is 
not room to use the ordinary brace-handle; corner- 
kick see 13,; corner-lot (U.S.), a plot of ground 
(with its block of buildings at the corner of two 
streets or roads, having a frontage to each; 
+ corner-pie, ?a pie for the corncr of the table; 
corner-piece, a piece (casting, tool, etc.) for 
strengthening or dealing with corners; corner 
pillar (Coachbutlding) : see quot. ; corner-plate, 
an iron angle-plate for protecting or strengthening 
the corners of anything ; corner-punch, an angular 
punch for cleaning out comers; corner-saw, a 
saw for cutting off the corners of a block; corner- 
tile, a tile used for capping the hip of a roof, a 
hip-tile ; corner-tooth (see quot.) ; corner-tree 
(U..S., a tree which marks the corner of a sur- 
veyed tract. Also CoRNER-CAP, -STONE, etc. 

1882 Standard 7 Sept. 3/4 The Dublin loafers, or ‘*corner 
boys’, as they ure called. 1886 Dublin Daily Express 
5 Apr., In the Petty Sessions, Robert Nolan and James 
Kinsella, two corner boys, were charged with having com- 
mitted a violent and unprovoked assault. 1851 Mayuew 
Lond. Labour VV. 445 (Farmer) ‘1 mean by *corner-coves 
them sort of men who is always a standing at the corners of 
the streets and chaffing respectable folks a passing by’. 
1796 Mrs Guiasse Cookery v. 48 It is a pretty *corner-dish 
for dinner or supper. 1888 Brycr. Amer. Commu. III. ww. 
Ixxxi. 68 Lo keep a store in a © corner lot’ is the ambition 
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of the keen-witted lad. 1638 Sik W. Berketey Lost Lady 
(N.), A knights daughter .. that has not one commendable 
quality, more then to make a “corner pye anda sallad. 1794 
W. Frettox Carriages Gloss., *Corner Pillars, the corner 
framings of bodies. 1477 Act 17 Edw, /V,c. 3 Roftile ou 
crestile *cornertile & guttertile. 1659 WiLLSrorD Archit. 17 
The corner tyles have their upper angles acute, with pin- 
holes in them. 1726 Neve Suzilder's Dict., Hip-Tyles, 
Corner-Tyles. These are to lie on the Hips, or Corners of 
Roofs. 1755 Jounson, *Corner-tceth of a Horse are the 
four teeth between the middling teeth and the tushes; two 
above and two below, on each side of the jaw, which shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half old. Farvier's 
Dict. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, *Corner-trees, trees 
which mark the boundary lines of homesteads, claims, etc. 

+ Corner, 56.2. Oss. =CorNEL 5.1, a battlement, 
embrasure. 

©1340 Cursor M. 9924(Laud MS.) The third colour. .That 
tho corners [{z.7. kirnels, carneles] with are peynt. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. vi. 69 It hath many toures, pynacles and corneres 
{Roxb. (ix. 35) kirnelles and toures; Fr. kerneux). 


Corner (kg1nai),v. [f. the sb.] 

1. grans. To furnish with corners, give corners 
to. (Chiefly in Za. pple.) 

1387 Trevisa /zgdex (Rolls) I. 305 Pp" ilond Corsica is cor- 
nered wip many forlondes, schetynge in to the see. «@ 16 
Mitton //?st. Mose. iii. (1831) 487 The Imperial City... built 
of white stone four square. .corner’d with four white Towers. 
1838 /vaser's Mag. XVIII. 181 Its walls. .are whitewashed, 
and cornered with stone. 1864 R. A. ARNOLD Cotton Fan. 
26 Sometimes it is cornered with pilasters. 

b. Zo corner off: to finish off with corners, to 
bring toa square. (Cf. vod off.) 

1853 Hicxie tr. Avvstoph. (1872) II. 581 The cornering-off 
of verses, 

2. To place or set in a corner. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1. 179 Pe citee .. is cornered 
wipynne fe clippynge of be walles faste by pe see side. 
1868 Brownine Aing & Bk vu. 45 A decent domicile 
Cornered in snug Condotti. 1873 — Red Cott, Nt.-cap 149 
Cornered in the cosiest nook of all. 1888 77zes (Weekly 
ed.) 7 Dec. 7/4 A really clever work may be ‘skied’ or 
‘cornered’ stnply because it chances to fit a vacant space. 

3. To drive into a corner; to force into an awk- 
ward or desperate position; to put in a ‘tight 
place’; to bring to bay. (App. of U.S. origin.) 

1841 CaTLin NV, Amer, Znd.(1844) IL. xlii.67 Their enemy, 
who had cornered them up in such a way that there was no 
other possible mode for their escape. 1851 HawTHoRNE 
Ho, Sev. Gables v, A recluse, like Hepzibah, usually displays 
remarkable frankness .. on being absolutely cornered, and 
brought to the point of personal intercourse. 1866 Coruh. 
Mag. Dec. 740 The horses .. bolt about the yard .. and are 
only cornered with the help of numbers and forced to 
submit. 1884 Ror Nat. Ser. Story x. in Harper's Mag. 
Sept. 548/2 A rat will fight a man if cornered. 

b. fig. To put into a position of difficulty or 
embarrassment. co/log. Chiefly U.S.) 

1848 LowetLt Fadle for Critics Poet. Wks. (Moxon) 345 
Although there are few so Outrageously cornered by fate as 
poor Crusoe. 1867 O. W. Hotmes Guard. Angel 11. i. 21 
Clement was cornered. It was necessary to say something. 
1868 Yates Aock Ahead u1. iii, He felt that he was morally 
‘cornered’, 1881 Mark Twain Prince & Pauper vi. 57 
Once the little Lady Jane turned to Tom and cornered him 
with this question. 

4, Comm. To operate against (a particular stock 
or commodity, or the dealers in it) by means of a 
CoRNER (14); to bring under the control of a 
‘corner’. (Of U.S. origin.) 

‘The sense-development was (1) to corner the speculative 
sellers of a given stock ; (2) to corner the stock or com- 
modity ; (3) to corner the Exchange, or market. 

1857 [/unt's Merch. Mag. (N. Y.) July XX XVII. 135 The 
managers of the stock cornered. 1860 in BartLetr Dict. 
Amer. 1871 Guardian 12 Nov. 1598/1 Some speculators 
had ‘cornered’ the Cotton Exchange, that is to say, had 
bought more for the October delivery than can possibly 
arrive. 1881 Standard 29 July 5/8 Flagrant instances of 
..‘ cornering’ and ‘rigging’ the market. /did. 14 Sept. 4/7 
When sellers have contracted to supply a quantity in excess 
of what they can obtain they are said to be ‘Cornered’. 
1883 Alanch. Exam. 6 Nov. 4/4 Those gentlemen who at- 
tempt to ‘corner’ cotton, 

b. zxév. To form a ‘corner’ 772 a stock or com- 
modity, 

«1860 A Week in Wall Street 81 (Bartlett) These [brokers] 
generally unite in squads for the purpose of cornering. 1881 
Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 There are many stocks even in 
Anterica in which the.. Wall-street operators would not 
dream of attempting to corner. 

5. trans. a. To take round a corner. b. To 


go round (a corner’ in a race-eourse. (co//oy.) 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. 111.99 He was taken down the 
Dover road, and cornered out of it. 1864 Sausders News 
Lett, Ford gaining a little until they came to the turn into 
the straight run in to the finish, which Rogers cornered 
beautifully. 

6. zxtr. To abut or impinge ov at a corner; 
to mect at a corner or angle. U.S. 

1863 IlaAwruorne Our Old Home (1879) 221 The woman 
led us to a _pew cornering on one of the side-aisles. 1883 
Pall MallG. 30 Aug. 11/2 Vhe junction where Montgomery, 
Vell, and Garland counties corner. 

Cornerable, a. 2ovce-wd. 
“cornered” (see CoRNER 2. 4). 

1881 Daily News 28 Sept. 47 Useful articles of daily 
consumption are, perhaps, ‘cornerable’, but only at enor: 
mous outlay and risk. . 

+ Co‘rner-cap. Ods. A cap with four (or three) 
corners, worn by divines and members of the 
Universities in 16-17th c. See also CornERED 3. 


That can be 


CORNER-MAN. 


1573 New Custom 1. i. in Hazl. Dodsley I11. 11 It is a 
pestilent knave, he will have priests no corner-cap to wear. 
1575 Brief Disc. {roubl. Franckford (1846) 213 Y ff surplesse, 
corner capp, and tippet have byn badges off ydolatres. 1605 
Stow Az. 1432 The heads of the University of Cambridge, 
all clad in Scarlet gownes, and corner Caps. 1642 Declar. 
Lords & Com. to Gen. Assembly Ch. Scotl. 5 A letter.. 
against the Surplice, Tippet, Corner-cap. 1678 J. Paituirs 
Tavernier's Trav., Lidia \. xiti.77 Nor do they {the Jesuits] 
wear Hats or Corner-Caps, as in Europe. 

Jig. 1588 Suaxs. L. L. L.1v. iii. 53 Long. Am J the first yt 
haue been periur’d so? Szron... Not by two that I know; 
Thou makest the triumphery [triumviry], the corner cap of 
societie. P 

+ Co‘rner-cree:per. Oés. One who creeps in 
comers ; fig. one whose proceedings are underhand 
and stealthy. 

1562 Buri, Paules Ch., Reccause my Lord Bishop, Maister 
Doctor, or such Scauingers, and corner creepers, as this 
Champion is..deceiue the people with lies priuely in 
corners. 1589 Coorer Adon. 48 But what careth such a 
corner-creeper what he saith of any man? 1618 E. Erton 
Exp. Rom. vii. (1622) 93 Simple women, that are carryed 
away as a prey, by hypocriticall and cunning Seducers, 
Corner-creepers. a@1670 Hackxet Aép. Williams u. (1692) 
149 The tumults of sectaries, corner-creepers, and de- 
bauched hang-by’s. 1879 M. Arnotp Fa/kland Mixed Ess. 
211 Agents of conversion to the Romish Church, corxer- 
creepers as they were called, penetrated everywhere. 

So + Co'rner-cree:ping ff/. a. Obs. 

1610 Be. Hatt Afol. Browznists § 57 The corner-creeping 
Brownists. 1631 Hryutn S¢. George 181 A slie and corner- 
creeping kind of people, active in private places. 1638 in 
Maidment Sc. Pasgzits (1868) 40 From corner-creeping par- 
lour preacbers.. Almighty God deliver us ! 

Cornered (kp-inaid), Ap. a. [f. Corner 5. + 
-ED®.] 

1. Having a corner or corners, (Frequently in 
composition, as ¢hree-cornered, sharp-corncred.) 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 10310 Cornered as 
a cheker quarre. 1398 TRrevisa Barth, De P. R. xv. xxix. 
(1495) 519 A syx cornerd stone. c1440 Provip. Parv. 93 
Commend! angulatus. 1551 RecorDE Cast. A nod. (1556) 
trz Cornered bodies be most vnapt for to run. 1592 WYRLEY 
Armorie 139 Whose cornerd shield was laid with skilfull blew. 
1601 Hottanp Péiy I. 73 The indented creekes and cornered 
nouks {of Peloponnesus]. 1756 Sir J. Hitt Herbal v. 114 
The leaves are cornered and smooth. 1779 T. Forrest 
Voy. New Guinea 9 A large four cornered sail. 1817 R. 
Jameson Char. Min. 90 Sharp-cornered, as in quartz and 
calcedony. Blunt-cornered, as in common opal, 

+ 2. Having (geometrical) angles. Ods. 

155: Recorpe Pathw. Anovwl. i. xxx, Those iij. lines will 
make a triangle equally cornered to the triangle assigned. 
1610 Gui_tim Heraldry u. iv. (1611) 44 A cornered Line is 
framed of sundry lines meeting together cornerwise. 

+3. Cornered cap: =CORNER-CAP, Obs. 

1583 StuBBEs Azat, Abus. il. 115 The cornered cappe, say 
these misterious fellows, doth signifie. .the whole monarchy 
of the world, East, West, North, and South. 1590 Grren- 
woop Ausw. Def Read Prayers 26 If yt be not necessarie, 
put such conueniency in your cornerd Capp, or surplus. 
c¢ 1640 in Maidment Sc. Pasguzls (1868) 139 Will make the 
Pope curse his mishap And Prelats wail their corner’d cap. 
1682 N. O. Botleanu’s Le Lutriniv.75 His corner’d Cap (for 
fear of cold) on’s Head. 

4. See CoRNER v. 2, 3. 

Cornerer (kfinoras). [f. Corner v. 4+-ER1.] 
Comm. One who makes a ‘corner’ in a particular 
stock or commodity; a corner-man., 

1869 Daily News 13 Oct., The unhappy ‘sellers short’... 
have to pay over the difference between the price at which 
they agreed to deliver the stock and the price at which the 
‘cornerers’ are willing to sell it. 1886 W. Granam Soc. 
Problem 157 Some successful ‘cornerer’ of cotton or corn. 

Cornering (kf-inarin), vd/. sd. [f. CornER v.] 

1. Acting or dealing in a corner. 

1802 Mar. Epcewortu J/anawuvring (1832) 9 Take care of 
her asides, and her whisperings, and her cornerings. 

2. Comm, The action of making a ‘corner’: see 
CorNER v. 4. Also attrib. 

a1860 N.Y. Frnt. Comm. (Bartlett), The remarkable 
fluctuations in the stock-market are chiefly the result of a 
successful cornering operation. 1881 Stazdard 14 Sept. 4/7 
The iniquitous system of ‘ Cornering’ which has crept into 
the [cotton] trade. 1884 Pall Alal/ G. 20 Aug. 5/2 Bonds 
to bearer are not..a promising subject for cornerings. 

Cornerless (kpmailés), a. [f. CorNER 5d. + 
-LESS.] Having no corners, without corners. 

1598 Sytvester Dx Lartas u. u. w. (1641) 139 Joyntless, 
pointless, cornerless. 21631 Donne Ufon Transl. of 
Psatiis (R.), [They] thrust into straight corners of poor wit 
Thee, who art cornerless and infinite. 1793 Hotcror? 
Lavater's Physiog. vii. 45 Smooth cornerless foreheads. 

+ Cornerly, adv. Ols. rare—'. [f. as prec. + 
-LY *.] Cornerwise, diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Chessv 1. iv. (repr.) 150 The yssue or goyng 
cornerly or angularly sy:gnefyeth cautele or subtilyte. 

Co‘rner-man. 

1. The end man of a row of ‘negro minstrels ’. 

1873 Slang Dict. s.v., There are two corner men, one 
generally plays the bones and the other the tambourine. 
Corner-inen are the grotesques of a minstrel company. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/1 At the ends are Bones and 
Tambo, the ‘end-men’, who are known in England, oddly 
enough, as the ‘corner-men’. 

2. One who lounges about street-corners, a street 
‘loafer’ or ‘rough’. Cf. corner-doy, c.-cove 
(CorNER sé. 16). 

1885 Chamb. Fru. 28 Feb. 136 Curley Bond was well 
known in the district {in London] as a loafer and ‘ corner- 
inan’, 1886 Sat. Rez. 13 Feb. 219 Processions of the most 
peaceful character are protected against corner-men and 
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rougbs. 
Birmingham is unfortunately the ruffianism of the entire 
kingdom..If Birmingham has its clagueurs, Liverpool has 
its corner men. 
. Comm. One who makes a Corner (sé. 14). 

1881 Daily News 28 Sept. 4/7 A corner, properly speaking, 
may be called a secondary not a primary Speculation. .Some 
one has taken liberties with the market by speculatively sell- 
ing what he has not got; and the cornerman comes in and 
plays Prince Hal and Poins by spoiling the spoilers. 1887 
Guardian 23 June 925 ‘Vhe forestallers of the niiddle ages 
are reproduced in the corner-men of to-day. 


Co'rner-stone. 

1. One of the stones forming the quoin or salient 
angle of a wall, a quoin-stone. 

1382 Wycuir Yod xxxviti. 6 Who dide doun the corner ston 
of it?) 1557 Nort tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr.55a/1 The 
corner stone that lyeth on the toppe. 1597 Hooxer “ccd. 
Pol.w. \'xxi. § 2 That first-laid corner-stone in Zerrubabels 
buildings. 1607 SHaks. Cor. v. iv. 2 Sce you yond Coin 
a’ th’ Capitol, yond corner stone? 1724 Watts Logéc 1. 
ii. Rule 1 The largest and fairest building sinks..to the 
ground, if the foundations and corner-stones of it are feeble 
and insufficient. 1862 Rickman Styles Archit. 63 The 
quoins or corner stones are arranged tn a peculiar manner. 
1870 IF, Witson Ch. Lindisf, 94 ‘The rest of the work, 
beyond these strong reliable corner-stones, is almost as 
rough as rubble. — 

b. fig. (esp. in reference to its function in con- 
solidating the building.) 

a1300 Cursor AL, 19155 \Cott.) Jesu .. pat es mad als a 

uarner stan For to mak tuin folk an. 1382 Wyciir £f/. 
i. 20 Aboue bildid on the foundement of apostlis and of 
prophetis, bi that hiz3este corner stoon, Crist Jhesu. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1.523 A trust in God is the grand 
corner stone of all religion. 1803 Svp. Smivu IW. (1859) 
I. 32/2 The high price of labour is the very corner-stone 
on which the prosperity of a new colony depends. 1875 
Jowett /’ato \ed. 2} 1V.30 Why should we make an am- 
biguous word the corner-stone of moral philosophy ? 

+2. Vhe coving of a fire-place. Ods. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 118 Corner-stones .. are 
2 Stones..of which there stands one in each Jamb of a 
Chimney. ‘heir Faces are hollow in the breadth, heing a 
certain Sweep of a Circle .. their heighth reaches from the 
Hearth to the Mantle-tree. 

Cornerwise (kgnoiwaiz’, adv. [See -wist.] 
In the manner of a corner; so as to form a corner 
or angle; diagonally. 

1474 Caxton Chesse_wW. iv. (repr.) 150 The alphyn goeth 
alwey cornerwyse fro the thyrd poynt to the thyrd poynt. 
1480 — Descr. Eng. 40 Y-shape endlong and corner-wese. 
1586 T.b. La Primand. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 41 Their legges 
..are placed in regard of the backebone when they walke.. 
cornerwise, not downeright. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 
35 Close up the open end, by turning in the Paper of Paste- 

ord corner-wise. 1858 HawtHorne Fr. & /t. Frauds. 11. 
40 Squares meeting one another cornerwise. 1857 Mrs. 
Gaske.t C. Bronte t The gable-ended houses, which obtrude 
themselves corner-wise on the widening street. 


+Co-rnery, 2. Ods. ? Abounding in corners, 

1576 Newton tr. Lemute's Complex. 15a, The contexed 
net, celles, and cornerje ventricles of the brayne. 

Cornet kfinét), 5.1 Forms: 4-9 cornette, 
5 cornett, cornete, 8 (cornit), 6- cornet. [a. 
OF, cornel = Pr. cornet, \t. cornello dim. of Rom. 
corno, corn, cor:—L. cornii horn.] 

1. A wind-instrument: +a. In early times a 
wind-instrument made of a horn or resembling a 
horn; 2 horn (ods.). +b. A rude musical instru- 
ment of the oboe class (0és.). e@. Now a brass 
musical instrument of the trumpet class, with 
valves or pistons for producing notes additional 
to the natural harmonics; also called cornet-d- 
piston see cd), and ConNOPEAN, 

2a 1400 Worle Arth. 1758 With cornettes and clarions, 
and clergialle notes. @ 1400 Octouzan 68 Trompys, taborus 
and corneitys crye. /6z/. 1070 Whan he was on hors y-sette, 
Men touched trumpes and cornette. 1530 PAtsGrR. 2009/1 
Cornet, a horne, cornet. c1610 T. Ranvotrn Eclogue in 
Farr S.?. Jas. / (1848) 282 When we all haue slept, Pan’s 
cornets blowes, and the great sheepshear’s kept. 1611 
Bisce 2 Sam. vi. 5 Dauid and all the house of Israel played 
before the Lord..on Psalteries, and on timbrels, and on 
cornets, and on cimbals. 1611 Coryvat Crudétics 252 Some- 
times sixteene played together vpon their instruments, ten 
Sagbuts, foure Cornets, and two Violedegambaes. 1793 
Soutury Triumph of Woman 108 Shrill were heard the 
flute, The cornet, sackbut, dulcimer, and lute. 1843 Pres- 
cor A/exrivo V1. 1, (1864) 338 They marched by the sound 
of atabal and cornet. 1888 Besant /uner House xix. 198 
Fifes, cornets, and all kinds of musical instruments. 

transf. ig Pi, Mlovret] Silkvormes 36 As doth the 
summer gnat Her little cornet which our eares doth fill. 

a. Cornel a piston, & pistons (both forms also in 
F.]: = 10; also the instrumentalist who plays on 
the cornet. 

31836 Wus. Morld 3 June 1. 192 The cornetta or cornet de 
piston, 1837 ibid. 29 Dec. VII. 254 The Cornopean, known 
in France as the Cornet-A-pistons. 1843 ALB. Smitu Phys. 
Evening Parties (1846) 67 ‘The cornet--piston would long 
ere this have dropped fast asleep. 1856 Mrs. C. CLarke tr. 
Berlio? [ustrument, 149 The cornet-a-pistons is very much 
the fashion in France at present. 1879 Scribner's Mag. 
XIX. 902/2 The trombones, the trumpets..a cornet-a-piston. 

e. The name given to several kinds of organ- 
stops. 

So/o cornet, a stop of a loud and powerful tone formerly 
used on the great organ. Echo cornet, a stop of soft tone; 
“still frequently applied to a compound stop of light tone in 


ei lad (Grove). Hence cornet voluntaries (see 
quot.). 


1890 Daily News 10 Apr. 5/t The ruffianism of | 
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1660 Organ Specif.in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 591/1 Great 
Organ..9. Cornet, to middle C, 3 ranks. . echo Organ. .18. 
Cornet, 2 ranks. 1776 Sin J. Hawuins //ést. Wusick 1V.1. 
x. 147 The compound stops fon an organ) are the Cornet.. 
and sundry others. 1852 Sipe. Organ g3 The cornet is 
the only mixture-register which does not repeat. /id., 
Cornet 1s also the name of an old, obsolete reed-register 
in the pedale. 1880 Grove Dict. A/us. s.v., The great organ 
Solo Cornet comprised either 5, 4, or 3 ranks of pipes. 
fbid., The Echo Cornet, of soft tone .. was of 3 Pane or 
4atmost. /67d., ‘Cornet Voluntarics’..consisted of runs 
and twirls for the right hand, played in single notes, first 
on the Jouder stopand then repeated on the softer. 

2. A piece of paper rolled in a eonical form 
and twisted at the apex, used for wrapping up 
groceries, ete. + Also a conical filter-paper. 

1530 Pacscr. 209/1 Cornet to put spice in. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND 7reas, Fr. Tong, Vn Cornet de papier comme d’ A po- 
ticatre, x cornet or Coffin, such as Grocers make of paper 
to put spice in. 1611 Cotcr., Cartouche, the cornet of 
paper whereinto Apothecaries and Grocers put the parcels 
they retaile. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chym. (ed. 3) 
496 Separate the Oil ina Funnel lined with a cornet of brown 
Paper. 1725 Braviey Fam. Dict. \1.s.v. WVicotiana, The 
People carry about their Necks, small Funnels or Cornets 
made of the Leaves of Palin. 1835 Zatt’s Wag. II. 456 A 
fresh roll, and some salt screwed in a cornet of paper. 1880 
Darwin in Life § Lett. (1887) II. 221 To carry the insects 
in their paper ‘cornets’. 

+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

1731 Battey vol. 11, Cor#e? [with Chymists], a paper head 
in form of a cone to cover a chymical vessel. 

+3. A picce of bread cut in a conical form. Odés. 

1467 /utrontzation of Abp. Nevell in Warner Axntig. 
Cudin, (1791) 101 ‘Then uncover your salt, and with a cornet 
of Greade touch it in four partes. /did., He taketh the assay 
with cornetts of trencher bread of his owne cuttyng. 

+4. A farrier’s instrument formerly used for 
blood-letting. Ods. 

1580 Biunpevit /Jorsemanship w. 62 First pare the 
hooue, and get out the grauell with a cornet, or drawer. 
1610 MarkHam Afasterp. uu. 1xxi. 337 With a cornet and 
a quill, blow the skinne from the flesh aboue the bone. 1639 
T. De Grey Compl. Horsent.75 Open the same round about 
with your cornet. 1721 in Battery. 

5. A flask or other vessel in shape like a horn. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chyim. 1. ix. (ed. 3) 263 Pour 
out your matter into a Cornet or Iron Mortar {F. a creuset 
de fer|. Lbid., Pour it into the Iron Cornet [F. de cornet 
de fer), 1725 Braptey fam. Dict. I. s.v. Suffusion, 
Give it the Horse to drink, or else make him swallow it 
with a Cornet. 

6. Afetal. In gold assaying: The small flat coil 
into which the gold-and-silver alloy is rolled after 
the process of cupelling, preparatory to its being 
boiled in nitric acid to free it from the silver; the 
small coil of purified gold remaining after this 
process. Also cornelte. 

1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 11. 145 The solution must be 
cautiously decanted, taking care that the cornet does not 
fall. 1879 G. Giapstone in Cassedl’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 
191/1 [Vhe gold] is then .. rolled up by band into a spiral 
form. ‘The Cornette’, as this is called, is then put into a 
flask and boiled in nitric acid. 1882 Watts Dict. Chem., 
Gokl Assay 11. 935 Withdrawing the crucibles from the 
furnace we find in each a small cornet of bright gold. 

7. In various isolated senses, chiefly technical : 

ta. A small cucumber (see quot. 1658). tb. The name 
of a fish (see quot. 1678). c. Dressmaking, ‘Vhe cuff of a 
sleeve opening like the large end of a trumpet’ (Mrs. 
Leach). d@. ‘Term for the individual scaly pieces of the 
rattle-snake’ (Mayne A.2f. Lex. 1860). e. A small in- 
strument for insertion in the ear (see quot. 1874). 

1658 Evetyn fr. Gard. (1675) 283 Which they call cornets 
or gerkins, because we choose those which resemble little 
crooked horns. 1678 Puituirs s.v., There is also a sort of 
shell Fish called in Latin Buceézum, in English Cornet, and 
both from the figure of a winding horn, which it resembles. 
1721 Baitey, Cornet..also a Fish resembling a Horn. 1847 
YearRSLEY Deafness 175 The Ear-cornets which are fixed 
into the ears and retained there by inetallic springs .. leave 
the hands at liberty. 1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Cornet, an 
auricular instrument which does not protrude beyond the 
external ear. It is used in cases of obstruction of the mcatus 
auditorius..and is made of gold or silver. 

*| 8. As a translation of Lat. corn in sense 
‘wing of an army’, 

1614 Rarricn //ist. World 11. v. iti. § 21. 496 He placed 
them..all in one front with the Hastati, and made of them 
his two Cornets. 1639 Hors & RozotHaM Gate Lang. Unt. 
Ixvii. § 708 The forces .. are cast into a squadron, foure- 
square, fortified with wings or cornets [cornibus munitam). 

9. Comd., as cornet-horn =CoRNET 4; cornet- 
pot, a pot in which the ‘cornet’ of gold undergoes 
part of the assaying process (see 6 ; cornet-stop 
= 1e; cornet-winder, one who winds or blows 
a hom. 

a 1661 Hotypay Fuvenal 22 Four hundred, as his portion, 
Gracchus gave To a dear cornet-winder. 1741 Comp. 
Fam, Piece 11, 456 Bleed him in both his Neck Veins .. 
with the Point of your Cornet-horn. 1869 Eng. Mech. 17 
Dec. 332/1, I have tried the assay pots (cornet pots’. 

Cornet (kg@inét), 5¢.2 Also 6-9 cornette, 6 7 
erron, coronet(t. fa. F. cornelle, dim. of corne :~ 
Kon. corna f. sing., horn :—L. cornuan. pl., horns.]} 

1. A kind of head-dress formerly worn by ladies. 
+b. A part of a head-dress consisting of lappets of 
lace or the like hanging down the sides of the 
cheeks. ec. The great white head-dress of Sisters 
of Charity. 

“A fashion of Shadow or Boonegrace vsed in old time, and 
at this day by some old women’ (Cotgrave); ‘the upper 
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pinner dangling about the cheeks like a hound's eary’ 
(Evelyn Adundus ALuliehris 1690). 

@ 1947 SurReEY in Yottedl’s Misc. (Arb.) 12, I neuer saw my 
Ladye laye apart Iler cornet blacke, in colde uor yet in 
heate. 1548 file Chron, 1809) 837 But on her head she 
had a cap..with a Cornet of laune. 1578 /uv. WR. Wardrobe 
(1815) 232 (Jani) Ane quaiff of camorage with tua cornettis. 
1682 Lond. Gaz, No. 1769 4 Lost. a Point Cornet for the 
Head. 1697 C’fess D'slunay’s Trav. (17.6) 256, I imme- 
diately threw off my Bonnets and my Cornets. 1816 J 
Scott Mis. Parts 107 Vhey sat up all night, that their 
woinen might lower their cornettes, 1874 [sess BuNoEn 
in Hare £7: 1. ii. 39 She had visited this lady, finding he 
in the whitest cornette tied under the chin. 1891 /ad/et 
28 Feb. 357 The white cornette and gray robe of the Sisters 
of St. Vincent de Paul. 

2. ‘A scarf anciently worn by doctors’ “J., as 
part of their academical costume, 

1658 Puttuirs, Cornet, (French) a kinde of black ‘Taffaia, 
which Doctors of Physick, or Litw used to weur on the 
collar of their robes as an Ensign, or badge of their deyrec. 

+ 3. The standard of a troop of cavalry. 

Originally a long pennon narrowing gradually to a point ; 
cf. Cornute I. 2. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot, 127 Neither may they..departe 
from their Cornets or Eensignes. 1592 Unron Cov. ( Roxb.) 
426 The Iinglishe encountered ther with so great resolution 
and corage, as they did take two or thre cornets. 1622 
F. Marxunam &k. War i. i. § 9. 84 This Gentleman which 
carrieth this Cornet hath all the Priuiledges which an En- 
signe of foot hath. 1752 Carte //tst. feng. 11. 10 Nine 
Cornettes and six standards were taken in the pursuit. 1838 
Hist. Rec. 3¢ Regim. Foot 51 Vhree Cornets (or Standards) 
were taken. 

Comb. 1583 Stocker Crv. Warres Lowe C.1. 86, The 
Princes Cornet bearer. 1817 G. Cnaumers Pref Church- 
yard's Chippes 2 Churchyard served under count de lu 
March, as cornet. bearer to 250 light horsemen. 

b. A pennon or flag used in signalling. 

1875 BenrorD Satlor's Mocket Bh, vit. (ed. 2) 267 With a 
Cornet Under. 

+4. A company of cavalry, so called from the 
standard carried at its head. (No longer in use. 

1583 Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 56 b, There came 
out of the Wood twoo Cornettes of horsemen. 1594 PEELE 
Batt. Alcazar Wks. 1829 I1.95 Take a cornet of our horse, 
As many argolets and armed pikes. 1606 HoLtanp Suetor:. 
too A certaine Captaine over a cornet of horse-men. 1688 
J.S. Art of War 54 The Cavalry march, in little Squadrons 
each consisting of two Cornets. 1838 /fest. Kec. 3/ Regine. 
foot 7 Companies of foot were at this period [1572] styled 
Ensigns, and troops of Horse were called Cornets. 

? erron, coronet:~ 1598 Grenewey Jacttus’ Aun, xm, il. 
(1622) 180 With other Cohorts and Coronets of horse-nien. 
1611 Speep /Vést. Gt. Brit. vt. xlvi, 160 Seuen Companies 
of footmen, and nine Coronets or troopes of horse. 

5. The fitth commissioned officer in a troop of 
cavalry, who carried the colours; corresponding 
to the exsign in infantry. (No longer in use.) 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. 132 The chiefe of everye Troupe or 
at the least their Lieutenants or Cornets. 1589 Pasgst/'s 
Ret. Ciij, For the grace..and order of euerie Cornette and 
Iinsigne inthe same. 1625 MarkHam Sousdiers Accid. 44 
‘The Cornet shall be armed and horst in all points... like the 
Lieutenant..he shall carry charged on his right thigh, his 
Captaines Cornet. @ 1671 Lp. Fairrax Jfem. (1699! 112, I 
had notice that Cornet Joyce..had seized on the King’s 
person. 1707 Freino Peterborow's Cond. Sp. 242 There 
were three good Horses for each Captain..and one for the 
Cornet. 1880 Mrs. Forrester Loy & V. 1.91 One of Sir 

3randon’s great nephews was a Cornet in my regiment. 

Perron. corenet: 1643 Cromwett Lett. 28 Sept, The 
horses that his Coronett Boulry took. 1679 CLAvERHOUSE 
in Lauderdale Papers (1885) II. xcv. 165 The first [shock ]} 
they gave us broght doun the Coronet, Mr. Crafford. 

b. The mounted bearer of a standard or colour. 

Inthe Burgh of Hawick, at the Common-riding, an ancient 
flag or colour is borne round the marches of the hurgh 
lands by a mounted rider called the Corxe/, followed by a 
large cavalcade. ‘The gallop out of the town is the Cornet’s 
Chase. 

1706 in Annals of /fawick (1850), The person elected cor- 
net, having declined to carry the pennil or colour, caused 
ane great disturbance. 

+ Cornet, v. Obs. [f. Cornet 56.1] 
play on the cornet or horn. 

1612 Cuarman I tdowe's 7. 1. D., Here’s a whole 
chorus of Syluans at hand cornetting and tripping th’ toe. 

Cornet, obs. f. Coronet. 

Cornet-a-piston s: see Cornet sé.! 1 d. 

Cornetcy kf-anctsi). [£ Corset 56.7 +-cv.J 
The position or rank of a cornet. 

1761 Biogr, Dict. X11. 477 (Jod.) His uncle. .diverted him 
from that pursuit, and gave him a cornetcy in his own regi. 
ment. 1809 Wrtiincton in Gurw. Desf. Vi ryt, 1 shall 
recomniend your friend for an Ensigncy. Should you prefer 
a Cornetcy for him, I may be able to give him one 1885 
Manch, Even. News 9 May 3 1 He was afterwards gazetted 
to a Cornetcy in the First Regiment cf Life Guards. 

+ Corneter. V/s. <Also 7 cornetter, cor- 
niter. [f. Cornet sd.1+-En.} One who blows a 


horn or plays the cornet. 

1627 Hakewitt. fol. (1630) 429 So great was the rabble of 
trunipetters, cornetters, and other Musitians. 1634 Lauds 
Visttasions in 4th Rep. Com. (list. USS. 1874' 1285/2 Two 
corniters and two sackbutters... for the decorum of our quire. 

Cornetist kguinetist. [I as prec. + -18T.] 
A solo cornet-player. 

1881 Blustlal Standard 29 Jan. 721 In the WMaustwad 
Record (Boston, U.S.) mention is made of a young lady 
cornetist. 1890 Lippincett's Mag. June App. viii, What 
do you think of that young cornetist ? 

Corneto, obs f. Corneto. 

Cornette, variant of Cornet. 


intr. To 
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+ Cornettier. O/s. [f. Corner sd.l + -1ER, 


-EER.] =~ CoRNETER. 

3609 Hottanp Ava. Warcell, xiv. ii. 6 These Brigands.. 
having .heard the truinpettiers and cornettiers sound. 

Corneule ‘kgan7ivl). [a. F. cornéule, dim. 
of cornée cornea.}] One of the minute facets of the 
compound eyes of insects ; = CORNEOLE. 

1839 Topp Cycé. 4zat. 11. 960/1 Each facet, or. .corneule, 
is the proper cornea of a distinct eye. /d@., Immediately 
behind each corneule is a layer of dark-coloured pigment. 

Co'rnvfactor. <A dealer in corn or grain; a 
corn-merchant. 

1699 Poor Jan's Plea 8 Among the Corn-Factors. 1715 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5344 4 John Bennet of London, Cornfactor. 
1789 WinpHAM Left. in Speeches Parl. (1812) I. 152, I am 
no corn-factor who am to profit by raising the price of grain. 
1874 Liste Carr Yud. Gwynne I. i. 27 Mrs. F. the Ris- 
borough cornfactor’s wife. 

Corn-fed, z. Fed on grain; fg. well-fed. 

1576 GascoiGNe Steele Gl. (Arb.) 73 Than cornfed beasts 
whose bellie is their God. 1598 Drtonry Yacke Newb. viii. 
104 My folkes are so corne fed that we have much adoe to 
please them in their diet. 1638 PENkeTHMAN 4 rtach, | 1ij b, 
An Ox stalled or Corne fed, 24s. a grasse fed Ox 16s. 1889 
FARMER Dict. Amer. 170/2 Awoman is popularly said to be 
corn-fed when stout and plump—an allusion to the nourish- 
ing qualities of this kind of food [Indian corn]. 

Cornfield, corn-field. <A field in which 
corn is grown. 

1523 Firzuers. usd. § 141 Standynge water in his corne 
feeldes at the landes endes or sydes. 1638 PENKETHMAN 
Artach. K b, Great Flouds, which destroyed Corne-fields, 
Pastures, and Beasts. 1717 BerkELEY Jour in Jtaly Wks, 
IV. 537 Corn-fields surrounded with elms and vines. 1883 
G. Liovn £44 4 Flow II. 232 Zig-zagging about among 
hills and cornfields. 

Co'rn-flag. [See Fuac.] A plant of the genus 
Gladiolus or Sword-lily, N.O. Zridacex, species of 
which are cultivated as garden flowers. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. Xxxviii. 196 Corne flagge or Gladioll. 
1597 GERARDE Herbal 1. Ixxvi. 105 French corne flagge 
hath small stiffe leaves. 1629 Parxinson Paradisi in Sole 
xxi, 189 Next unto the Flagges or Flowerdeluces, come 
the Gladioli or Corne Flagges. 1688 R. Homme Armoury 
nu. 71/1 The Indian Corn-flag hath the flowers growing 
on both sides the stalk, and are of asad red. 1841-4 EMEr- 
son £ss. Ser. 1. xt. 263 You shall still see..the tasselled 
grass, or the corn-flags. 1861 DeLamer /7. Gard. 27 Corn 
Flag.—The wild European species, G. comunusis, is per- 
fectly hardy in England. 

Corn-fiour. Meal of Indian corn ground very 
fine; also applied to flour made of rice or other 
grain. 

1851 Exhibition, Rep. Furies (1852) 55 Untted States.— 
Maize-flour, commonly called ‘corn-meal’ or ‘corn-flour’ in 
the U.S...is extensively used for puddings and other pur- 
poses in that country. 1860 //lustr. Lond. News XXXVII. 
20s5/2 Summer Recipe for Patent Corn Flour with Preserved 
or Green Fruit. 1892 Trade Advt., The British Corn-flour 
prepared from Rice. 

Co'rn-flower. The name given to various 
plants commonly found growing amongst corn ; 
spec. & the common Bluebottle, Centaurea Cyanus ; 
b. the Corn-rose or conimon Wild Poppy ; @. the 
Corn-cockle; d. Golden or Yellow Cornflower : 
the Corm-marigold. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens u. xii. 161 This floure [Blew bottell] 
may also be called Hurte Sicle, and Cornefloure. 1597 
GeRARDE Herbal cexl. 591 Of Blewe Bottle, or Corne 
flower. did. ccxliv. § 2. 606 ‘These plants are called..in 
Inglish Corne Marigold, yellow Corne flower, and golden 
Corne flower. 1599 A. M. Gadelhouer'sBk. Physic 73/1 Adde 
as much water of blewe cornflowers. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 482 
‘There be certain Corn-flowers which come seldome or never 
in other places. . but onelyamongst Corn: As the blew Bottle, 
a kind of Yellow Mary-Gold, Wilde Poppy and Fumitory. 
1879 Lussock Set. Lect. ii. 37 The common but beautiful 
cornflower Cexlaurea cyanus), 1885 E. Peacock in Academy 
26 Sept. 204 ‘2 Of the sunlight yellow and corn-flowers red. 

Corn-ground. arc. <A piece of land used 
for growing corn ; corn-land. 

1577-87 Lotinsuep Chron. II]. 823/1 The king. .lodged 
within 3 miles of the citie ia corne ground up the river. 
1719 De For Crusoe xi. (1840) I. 180 Two pieces of corn- 
ground. 1727 SwirT Gulliver ul. iv. 203 Vineyards, corn- 
grounds, and meadows. 

Co'rn-hoa:rder. ac. One who hoards corn 
or keeps it in order to realize a larger price. 

1596 lip. Bartow Three Serm. ii. 59 Cornhoorders, who 
had rather the corne should waxe fustie in their garners, 
than to sell it out at a reasonable rate. 1598 J. DickENsoN 
Greene tn Conc. 1878) 100 Greedy Corne-hoorders .. gener- 


ally cursed. 1631 C, Fitz-Gerrray (fif@e) The Curse of 
Corne-horders, 
Co'rn-house. +1. An ancicnt name for a 


granary. Obs. 

‘1000 Suppl, Aelfric’s Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 185 Grana- 
rium, cornmhus. 1535 COVERDALE 2 Chron. xxxii. 28 Ezechias 
-.made him. .corne houses for tbe increace of corne. 

2. U.S. = Cors-crin 

Co'rn-husk. U.S. The husk of coarse leaves 
cnclosing the ear of Indian corn. 

1808 wed. Fri. X1X. 122 They scrubbed him with corn- 
hu ks. 1864 E. Sarcent Peculiar I]. 221 The corn-husk 
punishment... ry corn-husks are... lighted, and the burning 
embers are whipped off..so as to fall in showers of live 

parks on the naked hack. 

»\o Corn-husker, one who strips the husks from 
the cars of Indian corn; also a inachine for this 
purpose. Corn-husking, the husking of Indian 
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corn ; a gathering of neighbours at the house of a 
farmer to assist him in husking his Indian corn, 
usually finishing up with feasting and dancing ; 
also called husking bee. 

1852 Hauipurton 77atts Amer, Hum, (Bartlett\, There 
was a_corn-husking, and I went along with Sal Stebbins. 
1885 S. Loncrettow Life Longfellow 1. ii. rg In autumn 
entering into the work and fun of the corn-husking. 1890 
Boston Mass.) Frx#l. Dec., A big corn-husking match. .each 
contestant husked and cribbed about 150 bushels. _W/uxd, 
U.S. Newspaper Adut., The best corn-husker made. 

Cornic (kg@mik), a. Chem. [f. L. corn-us 
(see CORNEL) + -1c.] In Cornice acid, a synonym 
of CoRNIN, q.v. 

1838 T. Tomson Chem. Org. Bodies 164 In 1835, Geiger 
.. discovered in it [bark of Corzus florida) a peculiar 
crystallized bitter substance .. which he distinguished by 
the name of coruic acid. 1863-82 in Watts Dect. Cheam. 

Cornice (kfinis), sb. Forms: 6- cornice, 7 
cornishe, corniche (coronix), 6-8 coronice, 6 
coronich, .cornix), 6-9 cornish. [The forms 
cornice, cornishe, were taken immed. from F. and 
It. equivalents: cf. 16th ce. F. cornice, cornise, in 
Cotgr. cornice, corniche ‘the cornish or brow of a 
piller or wall’, mod.F. corzche; ad. It. cornice 
(kornztfe) ‘ the ledge whereon they hang tapistrie 
in any roome ; also an out-jctting peece or part of 
a house or wall’ | Florio) ; corvzéce represents the It. 
spelling; F. corntche, Eng. cornish derive from 
It. pronunciation. The variants corontx, corontce, 
are based on 16-17th ec. latinized forms. 

It. cornice, the source of the word in all the mod.-langs., 
is known from the beginning of Italian literature, being fre- 
quent in Dante. In form it is identical with corzéce :—L, 
corntx, -Icent crow (Corvus Cornix\, and by Florio it is 
treated as the same word ; in the Vocabolario della Crusca 
the two are separated. The L. term for the architectural 
cornice was covérza (Vitruvius), and some have conjectured 
that the It. corzzce is in some way derived or corrupted 
from that word, the form coronix cited by Du Cange, and 
used in Eng. by Shute in 1563, being assumed to be a con- 
necting link. But there is no evidence for L. covonéx before 
16th c. Du Cange’s example is of 1643, his example of 
cornix of 1605; both appear to be merely latinized forms of 
the Italian word, covonzx being contaminated by the desire 
to connect it with coréza. Another suggestion is that the 
It. cornzce was in some way related to L. cor dnis, -ident = 
Gk. xopwris, given in Hesychius in the sense 76 reAevratov 
THs oixodouns éniBeza ‘the finishing piece placed on the 
building’, the ‘cope-stone’, But this could not have 
phonetically given It. corzece, unless indeed the Gk. word 
had passed into popular Italian use, and been assimilated 
by popular perversion to corzice crow. Of this we have no 
evidence. ] . 

1. Arch. A horizontal moulded projection which 
crowns or finishes a building or some part of a 
building ; sec. the uppermost member of the 
entablature of an order surmounting the frieze. 

1563 SHUTE Archit. C ij b, The Coronix of the Pedestalle. 
Jéid. D ivb, The Architraue, frise, & Cornishe. 1575 
Lanewam Let. (1871) 56 Columns. .that supported a cumly 
Cornish. 1624 Worton <irchit. (1672) 22 They [pillars] 
have all their..upper Adjuncts, as Architrave, Frize, and 
Cornice, 1656 EArt Mono. Advt. fr. Parnass. 277 
Augustus raised up the walls thereof even to the highest 
Cornish. 1663 GERBIER Cozzsel 12 Cornishes and Frontis- 
pieces over the Windows. 1681 Cotton Poet. Ws. (1765) 329 
With all its Mouldings, Frize and Coronice. 1726 Leon 
tr. Albert's Archit. 1. 97a, Let there be Cornices of Stone 
-.projecting outacubit. 1833 Act 3-4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 114 
‘The water from the roofs and cornices of all houses or other 
buildings. 1847 Lyrron Lucretia (1853) 33 The same en- 
riched frieze and cornice. 

b. An ornamental moulding, usually of plaster, 
running round the wall of a room or other part of 
the interior of a building, immediately below the 
ceiling; the uppermost moulding of a piece of 
wainscoting ; a picture-moulding, or thc like; also, 
the ornamental projection within which curtains 
are hung. 

1670 Lassets Voy. /taly i.(1698)81 Over it runs a cornish 
of silver plate nailed to the wall. 1773 PAi2. Trans. LXMII. 
326 ‘The gilding of the cornish. .was quite blackened. 1800 
W. Taytor in Aoxthly Mag. XIII. 18 The cornish of the 
wainscotting, 1858 Dickens Left. 28 Aug., A great piece 
of the cornice of the ceiling falling with a great crash. 1858 
Stmmonps Dict. Trade, Cornice ..a gilded or other orna- 
mental work within which window curtains are suspended. 

2. A ring or moulding encircling a cannon (It, 
cornice degli orecchioni, Florio; see also cornice- 
ving in 4). 

1571 Iicces Pantom.(1591)178 The E:xcesse wherby the 
Semidiameter of the Ringe or Cornice of the Head dooth 
exceed the Cornice of the Coyle [of a cannon). 1645 N. 
Stone Enchirid. Fortif. 57 Vhe mussell-Ring or Coronice. 

| 8. Applied to a path or road along the edge of 
a precipice. (Not an English sense.) 

1823 Garr L£xtail III. xvi. 153 The road..lay on the 
cornice of a precipice. 1824 — Xothelan 111. 250 The road 
towards it is a cornice, as the Sicilians. .call the paths which 
wind along the edge of precipices. 1883 Burton & CAMERON 
To Gold Coast 1. iii. 56 Seixal, on the north-west coast, 
famous for its corniche-road. 

4. Comb., as cornice-hook, a hook for hanging 
pictures from a picture-cornice ; cornice-piece, a 
picce of moulding forming a cornice ; cornice- 
plane, an ogec plane for planing mouldings ; 
cornice-pole, a }ole carrying rings from which 
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curtains are hung; cornice-rail (see quot.) ; 
cornice-ring, the ring or moulding encircling a 
cannon immediately behind the muzzle-ring; = 
ASTRAGAL 3. 

1794 W. FELTon Carriages (1801) 1.13 This [the front 
roof-rail], with the door-case rails, has *Cornice-pieces 
nailed on. 1879 Cassell s Techn. Educ. 1V. 298/2 *Cornice 
poles .. cdated with thin brass, 1794 FEeLton Carriages 
Gloss., ~Cornice Rails, the top framing of the body of a 
coach or chariot, called roof rails. 1645 N. Stone Exchir. 
Fortif. 56 The Astragall, or *Coronice ring. 1692 Ca/¢. 
Smith’s Seamans Gram. uw. vi. 94 The Astragal, or 
Cornice Ring. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Ordnance, 
Cornish Ring of a Gun, is the next from the Muzzle Ring 
backwards. 1751 Cuampers Cycl., Corniche ring of a 
piece of ordinance. _ 

Cornice kémis),v. Alsocornish. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. Yo furnish with a cornice; fig. to 
crown or finish as with a cornice. 

1744 Eviza Heywoop Female Spect. (1748) I. 123 Twelve 
marble-pillars .. carved and cornished after the Doric and 
Ionic manner. 1803 W. ‘Taytor in Axx, Rev. 1. 431 The 
whole work .. stretched into a hundred volumes ..would 
cornish the literary wainscotting of a five-and-twenty foot 
room. 187z Brackie Lays Hight. 131 A goodly temple, 
walled behind With crag precipitous. .And by green birches 
corniced. | : : 

Corniced (kp-nist), AA/. a. 
[f. prec. sb. or vb.+-ED.] 
adorned with a cornice. 

1821 Keats Lavzia 360 In the corniced shade Of some 
arch’d temple docr. 1870 Disraeti Lothazy |xix. 369 The 
proud palaces of Rome, their corniced and balconied fronts. 

+Cornicement. Oés. [f. as prec. +-MENz.] 
A structure of the nature of a cornice ; cornicing. 

1637 Lumintaliz Ab, Above these, ran cornicements, 
which made the ground of a second order. 1655 J. Ween 
Stone-Heng (1725) 75 Those single Cornicements, which 
being without Freese and Architrave, the Romans used to 
set over their Pylasters. - 

Cornicing kfumisin). Also 7 -ishing. [f. 

as prec. +-1NG1.] Work consisting of a comice or 
cornices. 
_ 1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 75 Door-cases, Cornishing, Mould- 
ings, etc. 1882 SHorTHOousE ¥. /uglesant (ed. 2) II. v. 129 
Between the rich pilasters and cornicing which adorned the 
front of the villa. K 

Cornicle (kganik’l),  [ad. L. corntculum, dim. 
of corndzhorn.] A little horn (ods.) ; a small horn- 
like organ or process, as the ‘horns’ of a snail, 
the antenneze of an insect. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 155 [In snails} there will 
be found on either side two black .. membranous strings, 
which extend into the long and shorter cornicle upon pro- 
trusion. 1658 RowLanp Aloufet's Theat. Ins. 924 Having 
two cornicles or little short horns. //zd. 1003 The cornicles 
long and black, the wings coming forth of the middle of 
theloins. 1847 Topp Cyc/. Anat, I11. 843/1 Minute cornicles 
sometimes attached to the pubis. 1859 /é¢d¢. V. 176/2 In 
Poupart’s ligament. .cornicles..are said to have been found 
in the human subject. 

Cornicle, obs. Sc. and north. f£, CHRONICLE. 

¢ 1475 Partenay 1223 As ther cornicles shewith openly. : 

+Corni‘cular, a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. corni- 
cztl-tem little horn (see CoRNICLE) +-AR.] =next. 

1822 T. Taytor Apuleius 292 The Moon..whether she is 
cornicular, or divided, or gibbous, or full. 

Corni‘culate, z. [ad. L. corniculat-us horned, 
f. corniculum little horn: see -ATE?.] Horned; 
having pointed projections like horns. 

1647 H. More Song of Sou/ u. iii. m. Ixii, It hath been. . 
shown That Venus Moon-like grows corniculate. 1668 
Wiikins Real Char. 96 Herbs of a Corniculate or Horned 
Seed-vessel. 1721 Brair in PA. Trans. XXX1. 219 Some 
with Corniculate Petala. 1866 Yreas. Bot., Corniculate, 
terminating in a process resembling a horn; as the fruit of 
Trapa bicornis. . , 

+ Corni‘culer. Ods. [ad. L. cornicularius a 
soldier presented with a corniculum (or horn- 
shaped ornament worn on the helmet) and thereby 


promoted; an adjutant.] An assistant officer. 

€1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nuz's 7. 369 Oon Maximus, that 
was an Officer Of the Prefectes, and his Corniculer [v.r. 
-eere, ere), 1447 Boxennam Seyztys (Roxb.) 230 To oon 
Maximus hys cornyculer He hein delyverid. 

Corniferous (kpini-féras), a. [f. L. cornifer 
horn-bearing (f. cord horn + -fer bearing) + -oUs.] 

+1. Producing or having horns. Oés. 

1650 T. Biount tr. Lstienne’s Art Devises 72 The corni- 
ferous cressant. 1651 J. F[REaKr] Agrippa's Occ. Philos. 143 
Elevating corniferous humors into ltis head, and producing 
horns. 

2. Geol. Containing or producing hornstone. 

1873 Dawson Earth §& Alan vy. go The ‘ Corniferous lime- 
stone’, so called from the masses of hornstone. .contained in 
it. 1883 S. M. Burnnam Lemestones, etc. 50 The Corniferous 
period of the Devonian age. 

Cornific (kfini-fik), a. rare—°. [f. L. cornit 
horn +-ric.] Producing horns or horn. 

1730-6 Daivey (folio), Coruifick. 1755in Jounson ; hence 
in nod. Dicts. : : E 

Cornification ‘kpinifikét-fan). ys. and Zool. 
[n. of action f. Corniry: see -FICATION.] — Pro- 
duction of horn; conversion into horny substance. 

@ 1843 Soutury Doctor cxxviii. 321 The habit of cornifi- 
cation. 1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 498/1 The outer [cells] 
undergo a more complete cornification. 1876 tr. [Vaguer's 
Pathol. 258 Drying, cornification, shrivelling up of the 
fibrin, 


Also cornished. 
Waving a cornice, 
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Corniform (kfiniffim), a. rarve—°. (IL. type 
*corniformis, f. corn horn + -formis -Form: ef. 
F. corniforme.| Waving the form of a hom. 

1836 Smart, Cornifornte, having the shape of horns. 

Cornify .k-mifai), v. ([f. 1. ceri horn + -Fy.] 

+1. ¢rvans. To fit with ‘horns’; to cuckold. Oés. 

1611 Corvat Crtdities 405 If she [ny wife] were fair, she 
might perhaps cornifie me. 

2. Phys. and Zool. Yo turn into horn or homy 
substance. !lence Co‘rnified pf/. a. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 498 Vhese cornified plates. 
1872 Huxvey /’Ays. xii. 278 Coalesced and cornified cells. 

Corni‘gerous, a. [f. L. corniger horn-bearing 
(f. corné horn +-ger bearing’ + -ous.] Bearing or 
having horns, horned; producing horn or horny 
substance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xix. 261 Nature in other 
cornigerous animals, hath placed the hornes higher. 1679 
Por Staffordsh. (1686) 257 Sheep.. being reckon'd amongst 
the cornigerous Quadrupeds. 1834 Goon Stud. AJed. (ed. 4) 
IV. 465 Examples of the cornigerous variety [of fish-skin 
disease]. .are by uo means uncommon, 

Cornill, obs. f. Corn. 3, 

Cornimuse, var. of CoRNEMUSE, 

Cornin (kfinin’. Chem. [f. L. corn-us (see 
CorNEL) + -IN.J A bitter crystalline substance 
obtained from the root of Cornus florida; also 
called cornice act. 

1831 J. Davies Alauual Mat. Med. 107 Called by him 
(Mr. G. W. Carpenter) cornine, and afterwards cornia. 1863- 
8z Warts Dict. Chem. 11. 85 Cornin dissolves easily in 
water and in alcohol, sparingly in ether. 

Corning (ké-unin), v7. sb. [f. Corn v. + -1nG 1.) 

1. The action or process of granulation. 

1s60 Wiitenorne Ord, Souddicrs (1573) 28a, The maner 
of corning all sortes of pouder. 1679 Pror Staffordsh. 
(1686) 94 During the time of its [salt’s] corning they gene- 
rally slacken their fire. 41711 [see Corn-rowper]. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 11. 765 The cake produced by the action 
of the stones is ready for graining or corning. 

2. Pickling with salt; salting. 

1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's Jnprovem, (1746) 204 
Each of them need first a little corning with salt. 1661 
Lovett Hist, Anim. § Min. Introd. 

+3. The growing or cultivation of corn. Oés. 

1649 Butne Eng. Jmprov. Jnpr. To Rdr., All which are 
three staple Advantages of the Nation, and will hold hands 
with Tillage, Corning, Trade, and Merchandize, 

+4. The practice of begging com on St. Thomas’s 
day. dial. Obs. 

@ 1806 Branp of. Ant, (1870) I. 246 There is a custom in 
Warwickshire for the poor, on St. Thomas's Day, to go with 
a bag to beg corn of the farmers, which they call going 
a-corning, 

5. attrib. and Comd., as corning-machine, -mitll ; 
corning-house, the part of a powder-mill where 
the granulating is done. 

1667 Hist. Gunpowder in Sprat Hist. KR. Soc. (1702) 281 
From the Mill the Powder is brought to the Corning-house, 
1794 Ann. Reg. 42 The explosion of the corning-mill was 
felt at the parsonage house, 1881 GREENER Guy 313 The old 
corning machine consisted of a large revolving rectangular 
wooden frame, etc. 1884 diz. Rev. July 36 A large maga- 
zine and corning-house. 

+ Cornish, at Ods. rare. [f. Corn 50.1 + 
-IsH 1] Of the corn kind. 

1649 Buitne Eng. /onprov. Jmpr. (1653) 147 How to feed 
Swin, without any cornish meat. /ézd., Their cornish Musk- 
ings they cast into the yard..for the Swine to root amongst. 
1669 Wor.InGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 80. 1725 BRapLey Fam. 
Dict, s.v., Swine. ; 

Cornish (kunif), 2.2 (sd.)_ [f. first element of 
Cornwall OF. Cornweallas = Corm-Welsh) + -1sH. 

The native equivalent was Kerufiak, Nernewec, deriv. of 
Kernéu, Pou Kerndéwi=pagus Cornubiz) Llwyd, Cernow, 
Kernow (Williams), Welsh Ceriyw, Cornwall: cf. Breton 
Kernéé, Kerné, the district of Cornouailles in Armorica. 
These forms point to a proto-Celtic *Cornouzo-s, *Cornovja : 
cf. med.L. Cormudia, whence Cornu bian, Cornubic = 
Cornish. Ptolemy has Kopvaovior, Roman sources Cornovtt, 
as names of British tribes, though not in Cornwall. Prob. 
derived from Celtic corn, cornu, ‘horn’, in sense of project- 
ing corner or headland. ] 

Of or belonging to Cornwall: a. Applied to the 
people and language ; hence Cornishman. b. In 
the names of various animals, plants, natural pro- 
duets, etc. found in Cornwall, as Cornish chough 
(see CHoUuGH 2a), crow, daw, C. heath, C. money- 
wort, etc. ; also Cornish boiler, the cylindrical 
flue-boiler invented by Smeaton; Cornish clay, a 
clay obtained from the decomposition of Cornish 
granite, used in making earthenware; C. diamond, 
a variety of quartz found in Comwall ; acrystal of 
this quartz; C. engine, a form of single-acting 
condensing stcam-engine, used for pumping up 
water, first used in Cornwall; C. gilliflower, a 
variety of apple; C. hug in Ilvestling\, sce Hue 
sb,; C. pump, a pump worked by a Cornish engine; 
Cornish stone, +(a@) = Cornish diamond; (6) 
Cornish granite in a state of partial decomposi- 
tion, ground and used with clay inthe manufacture 
of carthenware. 

&. 1547 Boorny Jutrod. Knowl. i, (1870) 122 The apendex 
.. treatinge of Cornewall and Cornyshe men. /6fd. 123 In 
Cornwall is two speches: the one is naughty Englyshe, and 
the other is Cornyshe speche. /é/d., No Cornysheman dothe 
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nomber aboue xxx. 1602 Carew Cornwall 1. (1769) 19 Vhe 
Cornish people gaue themselues principally. .to the seeking 
of Tynne, /6¢e¢. 55 Cornish names hold an affinity with the 
Welsh. 1880 T. Q. Coven #2. Cornwatl Gloss, Introd. 74 
The Cornishman, a Penzance weekly paper. 

b. 1840-56 S.C. Brees Gloss. Clot! Hugin. s.v. Botter, 
Boilers .. rst, globular; 2ndly, cylindrical .. as the Cornish 
*boiler. 1883 J isheries Lxhib. Catal. ied. 4) 112 A large 
preserved Specinien of Cornish * Brown Trout (.Satuo fario . 
1552 IluLoet, Cornyshe *chowghe or crowe, Pyrucera.r. 
1829 S. Suaw Staffordsh. Potteries 160 For the finest pottery 
there is also used a certain proportion of Cornish or china 
“clay. 1866). Metuvarn Life I edewood 423 Vhe oppo- 
sition of the Potters toChampion’s Bill. .left open. .the free 
use of Cornish stone and clay. ¢1575 /’ard. Byrifes 145 in 
Hazl. £. 7. PUL. 174 Than sayde the Cornyssh daw, 1891 
Nasue in Arb, Garner I. 501 (D.!) If one wear Cornish 
“diamonds on his toes. 1748 De /oe's Tour Gt. Brit, (1871) 
II. 5:1.) Hengeston Hill, which produces a great plenty of 
Cornish diamonds. 1884 I. J. Brrrten Match & Clock. 
215 Rock crystal.. also known as .. ‘Cornish’ or ‘Irish’ 
diamond. 1840-56 S.C. Brres Gloss. Civil Engin., Cornish 
*fugine, a single acting beam engine, employed iu raising 
water from inines.. Whe stcain..is used for the down stroke 
only, and raises an innnense weight fastened to the pump rod 
at the end of the beam, c18s50 Nat. /neyct. 1. 937 The 
finest variety ..is the Cornish *Gilliflower. 1861 Miss Pratt 
flower. PU. WI. 367 Cornish * Heath. .is well distinguished 
..by its truly bell-shaped corolla. /éid. 1V. 134 Creeping 
Sibthorpia..is called also Cornish *Money-wort. 1882 7Ae 
Garden 2. Jan. 34/2 The Cornish Moneywort..1 have stuck 
..in against a moist bank in a deep Surrey lane. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth ww. (1723) 198 The Cornish- 
*Stones, the Bristow-Stones. 1825 J. Nicnotson Oferat. 
Mechanic 481 Vhe glaze for cream-coloured pottery is 
formed of white lead, Cornish-stone, and flint. 


2. sb. The ancient language of Cornwall, a mem- 
ber of the Brythonic branch of the Celtie languages ; 
it beeame extinct in the latter part of the 18th c. 

1547 Boorpe /atrod, Knowl. i. (1870) 123 Who so wy'l 
speake any Cornishe, Englyshe and Cornyshe doth folow. 
160z Carew Cornwall 1. (1769) 71 A kinde of Enterlude, 
compiled in Cornish out of some scripture history, 1867 
Max Murer C/7fs (1880) 111. xiv. 300 Cornish began to die 
out in Cornwall about the time of the Reformation. 

Cornish e, -nix, obs. ff. CoRNICE. 

+Cornix. Os. [Cf. It. cornice.] = Corne- 
“ian. Commonly cornex-stone. 

1611 FLorio, Corgzofa, acornix stone. Cornice... Alsoa 
red Cornixstone. 1632 SHERWoon, The cornaline, or cornix- 
stone, cornadline. 

Co'rnland, corn-land. Land appropriated 
to, or suitable for, the cultivation of corn. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I1. 43 (Matzn.) Pere is novil 
cornlond and fruytful. 1469 Pleupton Corr.21 The corne- 
land is overflotin with water. @ 1613 OverBury Characters, 
Faylor, ‘Yhe best acre of corn-land..in England. 1707 
Curios. in Hrysb. & Card. 140 Nitre. .has the greatest Effect 
on all Corn-Lands. 1846 C. G. Prowerr i schylus’ Prom. 
Bd. 18 Vhe broad Corn-lands of fruitful Cicily. 1866 Kincs- 
Lev flerew., vi. 124 Broken by cornland and snug farms. 

Co'rn-law, Corn Law. A law regulating 
the trade in corn, esf. its export and import. 

In English political history the name ts used specifically of 
the laws restricting the importation of cereals which were 
in force in the United Kingdom in the earlier part of the 
1gth c. ; against these laws the AntiCorn-Law Agitation 
arose in 1838, and they were repealed in 1846. (In this ap- 
plication usually spelt with capitals.) 

1766 (title) Vhree Tracts on the Corn Trade and Corn 
Laws. 19777 J. ANperson (¢7/2e) An Inquiry intothe Nature 
of the Corn fags with a view to the new Corn Bill proposed 
for Scotland. 1823 Constr Rur. Rides (1885) 1. 405 The 
wise men of the newspapers are for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. 1841 W. Sparoine /taty & /t. /sd. I1t. 401 The 
Venetian corn-laws had two marked features. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Tratts, The ‘Tinies’ Whks. \Bohn) I]. 117 It 
adopted the League against the Corn Laws. 1868 Rocrers 
wan. Pol. Econ. (1876) 163 There has been ..a regular 
annual rise in rent, since the repeal of the corn-laws. 

Hence (zovce-qwis,) Corn-law v., to impose com- 
laws upon; Corn-lawing 7///. a., passing or sup- 
porting corn-laws. 

1843 Emerson J/isc., Carlyle Wks. (Bohn) I11. 317 London 
and Europe tunnelled, graded, corn-lawed. 1843 CARLYLE 
Past §& Pr, (1858) 188 Even corn-lawing <Aristocracy. 

Cornless (kfunlés), 2. [f. Corn sd.1 +-LEss.] 
Without corn; destitute of corn. 

1827 Lytton Pelham \xiv, (1D.), Alive to the cornless state 
ofthe parson’s stable. 1883 H. Drummonp .Vat. Law Sfpir. 
HV, 129 In this world only the cornless ear is seen. 

Co:rn-ma‘rigold. Popular name of Chry- 
santhemum segetum, a plant with bright yellow 
flowers, common as a weed amongst corn. 

1597 GeRARDE f/eréal cexliv. § 1. 605 Corne Marigold.. 
hath a soft stalke, hollow, and of a greene colour, where- 
upon doe growe great leaues. 1727 Brapiey Far. Dict. 
s.v. Ficoides, Vhe Crysanthemnn or Corn-marigold. 1861 
Miss Pratt Frower, ??. 111. 313 Corn Marigold..with its 
bright yellow blooms. 

+ Co'rn-master. One who has corn to sell. 

1580 Nortn Pfutearch (1676) 707 Vhese Corn-masters 
bringing a sample of their Corn in a Dish or Napkin to 
shew you..by that little do sell all that they have. 1625 
Bacon £Ess., Riches (Arb.) 235 A Nobleman.. A Great 
Grasier, A Great Sheepe-Master.. A Great Corne-Master. 
1638 Penxetuman -trfack. Kiij, The uncharitable creedi- 
nesse, or unconscionable hoording of Corne-Masters and 
Farmers. 1667 Ln. Orrery State Left. (1743) II. 262. 

Co'rn-meal. gen. Meal made of corn or grain ; 
spec. in Scotl., oatmeal; in U.S., meal of maize or 
Indian corn. 

18z0 Scott Wovast. viii, To put in a handful of ashes 
amongst Christian folk’s corn-meal. 1855 W. SARGENT 


CORN-POWDER. 


Braddockh's F.vp. &5 ‘Vheir..corn-neal, either ground Ly 
hand or pounded in a wooden mortar, afforded their only 
bread, 1879 Marion C. Tyre‘ l/ousek. Old Virgiaia bo 
Take one quart sifted corn meal and a teacup of cracklins. 

Corn-me:rchant. <A dealer in corm. 

1553 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices m1. (1558) 142 Neither well 
dyd the cornemarchaunt..in holdyng his peace. 1707 
Curtes. in Hush. & Gard. 117 Vhe Corn-Merchant ought 
not to conceal..what he knows. 1795 //uif Advertiser 
9 May 11 ‘V. ‘Vomlinson of Winterton .. Corn Merchant. 

Co'rn-mil]. Also 6 -miln. 

1. A mill for grinding corn or grain; a flour iill. 

1§23 Pirzuern. S277. 9b, Vhere be many inaner< f myles 
as cornemylnes, wyndmylnes, horsemylnes. 1625 .\. A idiay 
Records WV.159 A water corn mill. 1768 74 Voucnin 44. 
Nat, (1852 TI. 86 Man .. can make cornamils .. that grind 
the corn he must else have ponnded in a mortar. 1864 A 
Mc Kay //ist. Aitisarnock 4 Where stood the corn-mill of 
the parish till the year 1703. eo 

2. A machine for roughly grinding the cobs of 
Indian com for stock-feeding purposes. O..S. 

So Co'rn-miller, a miller. 

1812 Examiner 12 Oct. 648 2 J. Shephard. .corn-miller. 

ate Co'rn-monger. Obs. Also 6-7 -munger. 
A corn-dealer ; often used with implication of grecd 
or extortion. 

e1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy Soc.) 10 Arowe heders, 
maltemen and corne mongers. 1580 Lyty Auphues (Arb.) 
438 ‘hey haue more store of pasture then tillage .. which 
maketh more grasiors then Cornemungers. 1603 Dr. Ilavt 
Serm. 19 Ye Cormorant Cornniongers, hatch up a dearth 
in the time of plenty. 1614 T', Wu.sox Comin. Keut. (1627), 
‘The covetous usurers, cornemongers, oppressors, ¢xtortion- 
ers, 1814 Scott JVaz, xxxix, ‘Whe com-inongers will make 
the auld price gude against thei as has horses till keep.’ 

+ Cornmudgin. Vbs. rare—'. App. an altera- 
tion of cormogeon, CURMUDGEON, with the frst 
syllable assimilated to corz, used as a rendering of 
L. freumentarius corn-dealcr, 

1600 Hotiann Livy ww. xv. 150 A rich corne-mudgin 
[Prumentacrius], that with a quart (or measure of corne of two 
pounds) had bought the freedome of his fellow cittizens. 
Lbid. XXXVI. XXXV, 1004 The fines that certeine cormmudgins 
Lrumentarios] paid, for hourding up. .their graine. 

Cornmuse, var. of CORNEMUSE. 

| Corno (korno,. J/us. Pl. corni. [lt.:—L. 
cornu.| The Italian word for Horn, applied esp. 
to the French horn. Coro inglese = COR ANGLAIS 
or English horn; corno di bassetto, the bas-et- 


horn; also name of an organ stop. 

1818 Moore Fudge Faut. in Paris vi. 118 [He] superin- 
tends the Corn parts. 1856 Mrs. C. Crarks Bertioz’ /u- 
struntent. 99 The low sounds of the corno inglese. /#id. 
115 The low notes of the corno di bassetto are the finest. 
1876 Hires Catech. Organ x. (1878) 72 Corno di Bassetto.. 
another name for the Clarionet stop, when it extends 
throughout the compass of the Manual [of the organ]. 

Cornock, -nook, obs. ff. Curnock, a measure. 

Cornodo: see Corxvuto. 

Cornoile, obs. f. CorsEL 3. 

Cornopean kfindwpzin). ALus. 

1. Another name for the cornet a piston: see 


CorRNET 56.1 1, 

1837 Musical World 29 Dec. VII. 254 The cornopean was 
first introduced into England..about four years ago. 1843 
Acs. Smitn Wassail-Bowd 11. 26 A harp, piano, and corno- 
pean. 1892 Civil Serv. Supply Assoc. Price List, Corno- 
pean, 2 tones, new model, water-key, in case 24/6. 

2. An 8-it. reed-stop on an organ. 

1840 in Grove J/us. Dict. 1). 601 [Organ of) Town Iliall, 
Birmingham. .[Stops}] on Solo Manual. .6. Cornopean. 1876 
Hires Catech. Organ x. (1878) 73 Cornopean, an 8 fect 
striking reed, on the Manual. 

Corn-parsley. A spccies of wild parsley, 
Petroselinum segetum, found as a weed in corn- 
fields; sometimes misapplicd to Stson <4 momunt. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PY. 11.23. 1868 Yreas. Bot. 
870,1 Petrosetinuim segetuom, the Corn Parsley, formerly a 
rare plant in the cornfields of Sussex, is now frequently met 
with in arable ficlds throughout England. 1890 Dazsty 
News 18 Sept. 3/1 Broad ditches full of flags, rushes .. and 
cornparsley, and stinging nettles. 

Co'rn-pipe. A rustic musical instrument made 


of a stalk of corn, 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42, 1 beheld mony .. hirdis blauuand 
ther buc hornis and ther corne pipix Jdéd. vi. 65 The 
thrid playit on ane trump, the feyrd on ane corne pipe. 
@1740 TickeLL(J.), Now the shrill corn-pipes. echoing loud 
to arms, To rank and file reduce the straggling swarms. 

Jig. 1828 CarRtyLe Goethe’s Hetena Misc. 1 12 And so 
on, through all the variations of the critical corn-pipe. 


Co'rn-pone. Southern (1S. [See Ponr.] A 
kind of Indian com bread made with milk and 


eggs; also a loaf of this bread. 

1860 in Bartiett Dvct. simer. 1886 Boston (Mass.) 
Frnt. 8 Dec. 2 4 A Southern Society has been formed in New 
York, and its members are confident in being as happy over 
the corn-pone and the hog-jowl as the New- Englanders 
over doughnuts and hard cider. 1890 Century Vag. Aug. 
615/1 Ilis comrade [produced] several large corn-pones, 

+ Corn-powder. Obs. Gunpowder that has 
been ‘ corned’ or franulated. 

1s60 WaitenorNe Ord. Soutdiours (1573 41.4, Puting in 
the monthes of the holes. a litle fine corne pouder. 1581 
Stywaro Wart. Discipl. 1. 12 Bullets, Chaineshot, Cros- 
barres, Corne-powder, Serpentine powder 1627 Cart. 
Saitnh Seaman's Gram. xiv. 71 That [powder] for small 
Ordnance is called corne Powder fine. 1711 3/77. & Nea 
Dict. (ed. 4) 5.v. Powder, ‘There are two sorts of it: the one 
call’d Serpentine, which is in Dust without corning, the 


CORN-RENT. 


other Corn-Powder. 1799 G. Smitu Lador. 1. 10 Corn 
powder is whole gunpowder. 

Corn-rent. <A rent for agricultural land paid 
in corn, or one the amount of which is determined 
each year according to the price of corn. 

1809 Tomtixs Law Dyct., Corn-rents. 1845 Penny Cyel. 
Suppl. I. 420/2 Cov#- rent isa money-rent varying 1n amount 
according to the fluctuations of the price of corn. In many 
parts of the south of Scotland corn-rents are paid according 
to the far prices of corn, as determined in each county by 
a jury. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Pr. 1. iv. 72 The Cuxham 
serf .. pays a corn-rent of one quarter of seed wheat at 
Michaelmas, etc. 1878 F. A. WaLxer Afoney 1. viii. 159 To 
a certain limited extent such a substitute, where lands are 
to be leased, has been fouud in corn-rents. 

Co'rn-rick. A rick of corn in the straw. 

azoo0 in Thorpe /fomilies 11. 178 (Bosw.) Wearb zemet 
dzt feoh uppon anre cornhryccan. 1669 WortipcE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 217 Their Houses, Barns, and Corn-reeks. 

Co'rn-rose. 

1. The common Corn Poppy (Pafaver Rheas). 

1527 AnpRew Brunswyke’s Distyl. Waters clviii. Kiija, 
Water of red corne roses. 1578 Lyte Dodoeus 11. |xxxil. 
433 There be two sortes of red Poppie or Cornerose, the 
great and the small, differing onely in leaues, but the 
flowers are lyke one another. 1657 CoLes Adam in Eden 
iii. 7 The white Corn-Rose groweth amongst the Wheat, 
between Pontfract and Ferry-Bridge. 1861 Miss Pratr 
Flower. Pl. 1.67 Papaver Rhawas..Country people call the 
plant Corn-rose. A 

2. Applied to the Cockle (CockKLE! 1, 2). 

1611 Cotcr., Adesnes, Cockle, Corne-rose, field Nigella, 
wild Nigella. 1678 Puitiips, Cockle, a Weed call’d Corn- 
rose, Darnel, or field-Nigella. 1721-42 Baitey, Cock/e, a 
Weed, otherwise called Corn-rose. ¢1878 O.cford Bible 
Helps s.v. Cockle, ‘Cockle’ in Job xxxi. 40 means the corn- 
rose, a weed found among corn. 

3. Applied to the Field-rose. 

1776 WiTHERING Brit, Plants (1796) U1. 465 White-flowered 
Dogs Rose. Corn Rose. 

Corn-sa:lad. A small succulent plant, Vade- 
vianella olitoria, or Lamb’s-Lettuce, found wild in 
com-fields, and cultivated as an early salad. 

1997 GerarDE Herbal xxxv. 242 Of Lambes Lettuce, or 
Corne sallade. 1640 GLapTHoRNE Wit 2x Constable 1, One 
that lives on Onions and Corne sallets. 1664 Evetyn Aa/. 
Hlort. (1729) 192 Sow Beans, Pease, Rounsevals, Corn- 
sallet. 1767 J. ABercrommie £2. Alan his own Gard. 657/1 
Corn Sallad, or lamib’s lettuce; a small annual plant of 
three or four inches growth used as a substitute for common 
lettuce in winter and spring sallads. 1860 DELaMER Kitch. 
Gard. (1861) 112 The value of corn-salad is its earliness. 
1882 Garden 17 June 427/2 Corn Salad may be sown from 
February until June. 

Co'rn-shuck. U.S. =Corn-HusK. 

@1860 THorrE Sig Bear Arkansas (Bartl.), A wild-cat 
skin pulled off whole, stuffed with corn-shucks, for a pillow. 
1884 J. G. Bourke Snake Dance iv. 39 Cedar sprigs en- 
circled ankles and waists, and corn-shucks tied up their hair. 

So Co'rn-shucking = CORN-HUSKING. 

a 1860 AJajor Fones (Bartl.), The young people were all.. 
laughin’, as if they’d been to a corn-shuckin’, more’n toa 
meetin’ house, 1884 Sat. Rev. 7 June 740/2, I have seen 
the negro at work, and I have. .attended hts corn-shuckings. 

Co'rn-snake. A large harmless snake, Coluber 
guttatus, common in the southern United States. 

1676 T. Grover in PAil. Trans. X1.631 There is another 
sort called tbe Corn-Snake, because he is usually found in 
Corn-fields. 1688 J. Crayton Virginia, Jbid, XVII. 135 
‘The Corn-Snake, most like the Rattle-Snake of all others in 
colour. 1736 Mortimer Nat, Hist. Curolina, bid. 
XXXIX. 257 The Corn-Snake. This takes its Name from 
the Resemblance of its Colour to that of Maize or Indian 
Corn. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowledge LV. 348 Corn snake. 

Co'rn-stalk. 

1. A stalk of corn, esp. in U.S. of Indian corn. 

Also attrib, and Comdé., as corn-stalk cutter, a machine 
for cutting up tbe stalks of Indian corn of a previous year's 
crop to allow them to be ploughed into the ground; corz- 
stalk fiddle, a musical toy made of a stalk of Indian corn. 

1816 J. Pickerinc boc. Words U.S., Corn-Stalks. The 
farmers of New England use this term..to denote the 
upper part of the stalks of Indian Corn (above the ear) 
which is cut off while green, and then dried to make fodder 
for their cattle. 1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan 1. 77 A 
spoonful or two of ..corn-stalk molasses. 1832 LaNpDER 
Adu, Niger Il. x. 107 The surprising height and stiffness 
of the corn-stalks. a 1834 Dow Servz, (Bartlett:, There is 
no more sentiment in the soul of an old bachelor, than there 
is music in a corn-stalk fiddle. 

2. fig. A tall, lithe person; hence, a nickname 
given to persons of European descent born in 
Australia, more particularly in New South Wales. 

1865 H. Kixcstey //itlyars & Burtonus xxviii, More par- 
ticular over their rations than any corn-stalk cockatoo. 1880 
Incus slustral, Cousins 149 *‘Cornstalk’ is the generic 
nickname applied to the native-born New South Welshman 
..they are thus dubbed from the prevailing tendency of the 
adolescens simplex of Australia to run somewhat more to 
length than to breadth. 1886 F. HW. H. Guiniemarb Crise 
Marchesa \.g2 We were astonished at being greeted in very 
fair English Ly a long lean cornstalk of a lad. 

Cornstone (kginstdun). Geol. [f. Corn sb.1+ 
StToNe.} A name, originally local, for an earthy 
concretionary limestone, mottled red and green, 
forming a subordinate bed in the Old Red Sand- 
stone formation in various parts of Britain. 

* They are said to derive their name from the fertile corn- 
soil that overlies them in Hereford, as compared with the 
tenacious clays which cover the marls and sandstones’ 
(Pack Landbk. Geol. Terms . 

1822 Cosyurare & Piittivs Geol. Ene. & Wales 362 A 
rock of a pscudo-brecciated appearance, known by the name 
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of Corn-stone. 1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. 1. § 6.73 
Passages sometimes occur from Calcareous Sandstones into 
Limestone, and the intermediate forms are called locally 
Cornstones, By. 

attri. 1842 H. Miter O. R. Sandst. viit. (ed. 2) 176 
The Cornstone formation is more extensively developed in 
Forfarshire. 1881 WuHitEHEAD //ofs 22 The Cornstone divi- 
sion of the old Red Sandstone formation. 

+Co-rn-tree. Os. [OE. corutréow, f. L. 
corn-us cornel + ¢réow TREE.] = CORNEL-TREE, 

c1ooo AELFric Voc. in Wr.-Wialcker 138 Corus, corn- 
treow. a1000 Ags. Gloss. ibid. 217 De cortice cornu, of 
corntreowes rindum. 1551 Turner Herbal 1. Mijb, The 
female is called of some doge berry tree: sume call it 
corn tree. 1677 Harrison England u. xx. (1877) 1. 330 
Strange fruit such as almonds, figges, corne-trees. 1607 
Yorset Four-f. Beasts (1673) 145 A man bitten with a mad 
Dog, falleth mad presently when he cometh under the 
shadow of a Corn-tree. 

|| Cornu (kp-miz). PI. cornua. The Latin 
word for a horn: applied in Azaz. to various 
processes resembling or likened to horns: es. a. 
The two processes or lateral cavities of the womb 
(cornua uter?), into which the Fallopian tubes 
open. b. The three processes of each of the 
lateral ventricles of the brain. e@. The two pairs 
of small bones ( greater cornua or thyrohyals, and 
smaller cornua or ceratohyals) which articulate with 
the lateral surfaces ofthe hyoid bone. d. The two 
lateral processes of the coccyx, and those of the 
sacrum. e. The four processes (seperior and 
znferior cornua, of the thyroid cartilage. f. The 
two processes or ‘horns’ of the grey matter (which 
exhibits in section the form of a crescent) in each 
half of the spinal cord, 

1691 Ray Creation 11. (1701) 305 Before it [the ‘egg’] 
passes through the Tubes or cornua into the uterus. 1842 
E. Witson Anat, Vade M, 375 Each Lateral ventricle is 
divided into a central cavity. and three smaller cavities 
called Cornua. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc. (c 1865) II. 89/2 
The ossicle called ‘lesser cornu of the hyoid bone’. 1857 
Buttock Cazeaux’ Midwif. 18 Two tubercles, called the 
cornua of the sacrum. 1869 Huxtey Phys. xi. (ed. 3) 286 
The convex sides of the cornua of the grey matter .. are 
joined by the bridge which contains the central canal. 1871 
Darwin Desc, Alan 1. iv. 123 The uterus is developed from 
two simple, primitive tubes, the inferior portions of which 
form the cornua. 1881 Mivarr Cat 227 Each inferior cornu 
articulates with that outside of the cartilage. 

Cornual (kgunizal), @ Anat. [ad. L. cornu- 
al-ts, {. cornz horn.| Of or pertaining to the cornua 
of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 


Cornuate (kpaniz)ct), a. fad. L. cornwatus 
horned, horn-shaped, f. corzd horn: see -ATE 2.] 
‘ Having horns, horn-shaped? (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


Co'rnuated, 2. [f. as prec.+-ED.} =prec. 

1859 Topp Cvel. Anat. V. 120/1 On each side projects 
upwards and backwards a cornuated process. 

Cornubianite (kpmizdé-biansit). Af. Also 
Cornubiate. [f. Corzzbtan, Comish, f. Cornzbia, 
Cornwall (see CornisH) +-1TF.} A hard dark blue 
laminated rock found in Cormwall with granite. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cofta’s Rocks Class. 230 Naumann has 
collected into one class, under the name of ‘ Cornubiates,’ 
several exceptional varieties of gneiss. 1879 Ruttry Study 
Rocks xii. 213, Cornubianite (proteolite) is a compact granu- 
lar-scaly condition of gneiss. 

+ Cornu-cap'd, a. Obs. [Nonce-wd. with re- 
ference to Cornucopia (sense d).] Horn-capped. 

¢ 1650 Bratuwait Laruabees Frul. Xija, Veni, vidi, vici, 
2ust, 1 came call’d coll’d toy’d trifl’d kissed, Corzu-coptam 
optans Duct, Captaine Cornu-cap’d I wished. 

Cornucopia (kguinie,koupia). Also -copie. 
[A late L. form, written as one word, of the 
earlier cornd copix ‘horn of plenty’; fabled to 
be the horn of the goat Amalthea by which the 
infant Zeus was suckled; the symbol of fruitful- 
ness and plenty. ] 

The horn of plenty; a goat’s horn represented in 
art as overflowing with flowers, fruit, and corn. 

1s92 GREENE AZarden's Dream Poems 133 [Hospitality] 
With her cornucopia in her fist. 1611 Bipte 7rass/. Pref. 
3 Men talke of Cornu-copia, that it had all things necessary 
for foode in it. 1623 Forp Sx’s Darling iv. i, When 
Plenty, Summer's daughter, empties daily Her Cornucopia, 
filled with choicest viands. 1670 Lassets Voy. /taly 11. 327 
Candlesticks of pure gold made like cornucopias. 1762-71 
H, Watrote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) V. 117 Small 
head in an oval frame, with cornucopizs and stone-work. 
1794 Suurivan View Nat. 1V. 197 Ceres..with her 
bounteous cornucopia. 1872 SrurGEoN Treas. Dav. Ps. 
Ixviti. 9 The Lord, as from a cornucopia, shook out blessings 
upon it [the carth), 1878 Bares Centr. Amer. ili. 24. 

b. An ornamental vessel or receptacle shaped 
like the horn of plenty. 

1863 Wivre Meiwi.re Gladiators 11. 267 A flagon or two 
of wine, and a golden cornucopia of fruit and flowers. 

ec. fig. An overflowing stock or store. 

1611 Corvat Crudifics To Rdr., Fertill territories re- 
plenished with a very Cornucopia of al manner of cominodi- 
ties. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. 1. vi. § x1 ‘That County [Corn- 
wall] is the Cornu-copia of saints. 1724 Swier Corinna 
Wks. 1775 IIT. 1.154 [er comnion-place book. .Of scandal 
..a cornucopia. 1853 C. Bronre Villette xix, My sympathy 
desired to keep its cornucopia replenished, 

a. humorously. Vhe ‘horn’ of cuckoldry. 
1600 J. Lane Yom Tel-troth 675 With cornucopia, Corne- 


CORNUTED. 


wall and the horne Which their bad wiues bid from their 
bed be sent. 1878 J. W. Esswortn Bagford Ballads 294 
The ironical praise of Cuckolds. .may be studied with ad- 
vantage by mature students, who do not believe that the 
Cornucopia was a new ornament. 

Cornucopian (kgmizkdu-piin), a. [f. prec. + 
-AN.] Of or pertaining to a cornucopia ; plentiful, 
overflowingly abundant. 

1609 Armin Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 129 Her ..Who 
fronts me with a Cornucopian wreath. 1796 W.Tay_or in 
Monthly Rev. XX1. 492 With a cornucopian opulence of 
thought and allusion. 1860 Mrs. P. Byrne Undercurrents 
Overlooked 1. 128 With cornucopian abundance, 

Co:rnucopio:sity. once-wd. ? Cornucopia- 
like arrangement or profusion. 

1848 THackeray Bk, Suods 1, Flowers writhe up the walls 
in every kind of cornucopiosity. 

+ Cornuco:pious, a. Obs. nonce-wid. (Cf. Cor- 
NUCOPIA d.) 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes in. vii. 110 A Cuckolds eye 
(which is a Cornu-copious eye). 

+Cornue, Obs. rare—'. [a. F. cornue ‘a kind 
of bending Limbecke of glasse’ (Cotgr.), ad. 
med.L. corii#fa.] A retort; =CORNUTE sé. I. 

1672 SHADWELL J/zser 1. Wks. 1720 III. 44 A furnace of 
brick, with the cornues and recipients. 

Cornuous (kf-nizas), a. vave—'. [f. L. corn 
horn+-ous.] Of the nature of horn, horny. 

1818 Blackw. Alag. 111. 462 Cornuous substances. 

+Cornu'‘te, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. cornit- 
us, -a, -um horned, f. covz# horn. Already 
in med.L. used as a sb. in sense B.1, corziita a 
Tetort.]} 

A. adj.=CoRNUTED. 
1706 in Puittirs (ed. Kersey); hence in BalLey, etc. 
B. sé. 1. A retort used in distilling. 

1605 TimmMeE Quers¢t. ut. 172 Distill it by a cornute. 
1730-6 Bairey (folio), Corzute (with Chymists) a still.. 
having a crooked Neck..to draw Spirits or Oils out of 
Woods, Minerals, and Things which require a strong Heat. 

2. A forked pennon. 

1625 F. Marxuam Dk. Fon. 1. ix. §9 Those that were to 
receiue this Honour..came before him with their Cornutes, 
which were long Streamers or Ensignes with two long 
Forkes, or Nookes at the lower ende in the manner of Hornes. 

3. Some horned animal. 

1634 R. H. Salernes Regim. 50 Wholesome .. against the 
byting of a Beast called the Cornute. 

4. One who is ‘horned’; a cuckold. 

1608 Macuin Dumb Ant. wu. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X.173 
Your best of friends..Usurps your bed, and makes you a 
cornute. 1707 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. (1715) Il. 1x, In the 
next severe Dispute Between the King and Ear] Cornute. 

5. Logic. A ‘horned’ argument, dilemma; the 
ancient sophism ‘ comnutus’: see CERATINE. 

1739 R. Butt tr. Dedekrudus’ Grobianus 21 A Dilemma 
is a kind of a Cuckoldy or horned Argument ; wherefore 
Logicians frequently call it a Cornute. {1837-8 Hamitton 
Logie xxiii. 1. 466 The sophisma heterozeteseos, or sopbism 
of counter-questioning .. obtained among the ancients tbe 
names of the Dilemma, the Cornutus, the Litigiosus [etc.]. 
.. To take for an example of this fallacy, the xepativos or 
Cornutus :—it is asked ;—Have you cast your horns? [etc.] 
1887 FowLer Deduct. Logic 155 note.) 

Cornute (kginiz‘t), v. arch. [f. as prec.] 
trans. To give ‘horns’ to, to ‘horn’; z.2.tomake 
a cuckold of. 

1597 Lyty Woman in Moone i. ii, 1 have done this to 
cornute my maister. 1633 Forp Love's Sacr. iv. i, You are 
most shamefully. .most scornfully cornuted. 1710 HEARNE 
Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) HI. 89 O’regrown in Sin, cornuted, 
and in Debt. 1885 Athenwum 2 May 577 He [lago] vehe- 
mently suspects that Emilia and Othello have cornuted him. 

b. Lit. (s20nce-15¢e.) 

1831 Cartyte Nibel. Lied in Afisc. Ess. (1888) III. 124 
Let no one..fancy that our brave Siegfried. .was actually 
cornuted, and had horns on his brow. 

Hence Cornu‘ting v7. sé. 

1640 SuirLey Huse, Court. 1v. i, Some city-heir That 
would .. pay for his cornuting. 1772 Town § Country 
Mag. 23 He had..been a capital offender in the cornuting 
way. 

Cornuted (kpiniztéd), Al. a. 
or vb. + -ED 1.} 

1. Having horns, or horn-like projections ; horned. 

1613 R.C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Coruuted, hauing hornes. 
1613 Zouch Dove 40 The silver Crescent, in the sable 
skye Seenies to resemble Loyres cornuted streames. 1760 
C. Jounnston Chrysad (1822) I. 101 Philosophical remarks 
on cornuted animals. 1816 G. S. Faser Orig. Pagan [dol. 
ILI. 351 Fhe bovine and cornuted figure of Bacchus. 1831 
CarLyLe Sart. Res. 1, vii, Bushel-breeches, cornuted shoes. 
1870 RotLeston Anim. Life Introd. in, The males, except 
in the cornuted species, being slighter in make. 

b. Having the form of a horn, horn-shaped. 

1866 E.C. Rye in /ztel/. Observ. No. 56. 132 Cornuted pro- 
cesses on head or thorax. 

2. ‘Horned’, cuckolded. 

1612 N. Breton Pasguil's Nt..Cap (1877) 117 Loe here 
(cornuted Seigniors) here you see It is no wonder for to 
weare a horne. 1717 Buttock Wom. a Riddle. i, A cor- 
nuted coxcomb. 1830 /vaser’s Alag. 11. 92 Cornuted hus- 


bands. 
+3. Of an ‘Horned’. Obs. Cf. 


CoRNUTE sd. 5. 

1683 O. U. Parish Ch. no Convent. 10 Else he would not 
arietare against our Bishops.. with his cornuted arguments. 

+4. Of grain: ‘Spurred’ with ergot. Ods. 

1676 Ail. Trans. 11. 761 The Cornuted Rey was the 
cause of the gangrens. /dzd@. 760 This cornuted grain. 


{f prec. adj. 


argument : 


CORNUTO. 


|| Cornu‘to. Obs. or arch. Also 5 cornodo. 
(lt.:—L. covntitus CorNvuTE.) A cuckold. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas u. xxiii. (1554) 60a, As in some lond, 
cornodo, men them call. 1898 Suaks. Merry IW, ui. v. 71 
The peaking Curnuto her husband. 1651 Burton Axat. 
Me?. mn, ii. 1. iii. 475 Their husbands bankrupts, if not 
cornuto’s. 1774 Gippon Jfisc. Wks. (1814! I. 119 [He] can 

rove himself a Cornuto. 1830 /raser's Mag. 1. 42 The 

usband will not be obliged .. to eat a cornuto dinner with 
his frail spouse, nor share her detestable couch. 

+ Cornu‘tor. Oés. [f. Cornute v. after L, agent 


nouns.} One who cornutes; a cuckold-maker. 

@1675 JORDAN Poems 2 b(T.), He that thinks every man is 
his wife’s suitor Defiles his bed, and proves his own cornutor, 
¢ 1750 (title) The Cornutor of Seventy-five. 

Cornutus: sec CornuvTE sé. 5. 

+ Corn-vorant. Od¢s. Punning alteration 
of cormorant, corvorant (as if f. corn + -vorant 
devouring), in allusion to the cxtortions of corn- 
mongers. Cf. CoRN-MONGER, CORNMUDGIN, 

1609 W. M. Max in Moone in Halliw. Character Bks. 
(1857) 103 He is an insatiable cormorant, or rather corne- 
vorant..a mercilesse money- monger. .and unconscionable 
extortioner, 1631 R. H. Arraigum. Whole Creature xiii. 
§ 1. 177 Eating like Cormorants (or Corn vorants). 

Cornwallite (kginwoloit). Afi. [f. Corn- 
wall + -1TE.} A green amorphous arsenite of 
copper, resembling malachite, found in Cornwall. 

1850 Dana Jin. 528. 

Co'rn-worm. The larva of the Corn-moth or 
other insect, destructive to grain. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 2114 Uelryuiculus, cornuurma, ¢ 1000 
fEvrEric Gloss. in Wr.- Wicker 117 UVermicudus, cormwurma. 
1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict.,Een Kalander,.a Corne-worme. 
1862 Chambers’ Encycl. s.v. Cornmoth, ‘The corn-worm eats 
into the grain, and attaches grains together by a web. 

Corny (kfni), 2.! [f. Corn sd.) +-¥ 1] 

1. Of or pertaining to corn. a. when growing 
or cut. 

1s80 C’TESS PEMBROKE /s. Ixxiv. xvi, The summers corny 
crowne. 1595 Marknam Sir &. Grinvile ti, The earth.. 
Boasting his cornie mantle stird with aire. 1625 Liste Du 
Bartas 14 (Y.) [The rain} downward gan to rave, And 
drown’d the corny ranks. 1667 Mitton ?. L. vu. 321 Up 
stood the cornie Reed Embattel'd in her field. 1805 Poet. 
Reg. 179 Yon turkies perching on the corny pile. 

b. as grain or meal. 

18ss Sincteton Virgrd II. 166 [They] wheaten cakes 
Along the grass place underneath the feast.. And with wild 
fruits the corny board enrich. 1881 Ties 13 May 4/1 The 
ee fragrance of meal and flour. 

+2. Ofale: ?’Tasting strong of the corn or malt. 
Obs. or dial. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. Preant.29 A draughte of moyste 
and corny ale. /éid. Prol, & T.128 Now haue I dronke a 
draughte of corny ale. 15.. Céristinas Carols (Percy 
Soc.) 47 A draught Of cornie aile, Nappy and staile. 
a182z5 Forsy Voc. E, Anglia, Corny, tasting well of malt. 
“The ale is corny’. 

3. Producing corn; abounding in (growing) corn. 

1580 Hottysanp Treas. Fr. Tong, Pais de blairie, a 
corney country. 1825-79 JaslESON s.v., ‘The last was a 
corny year’. 1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. xvu. iv, Seize 
Saxony..and in that rich corny Country form Magazines. 

b. Abounding in grains of corn. 

1687 Drynen (find & P. 11.959 By their high Crops, and 
Corny Gizzards known. 1718 Priok Solomon 1. 154 The 
ant .. bringing home the corny ear, 1826 Blackw. Mag. 
XIX. 250 A cloud of pigeons often descends among the 
corny chaff. 

4. Intoxicated, tipsy; =Cornen. dal, 

a1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Corny, tipsey. 1863 
Rogson Bards of Tyne 25 Yen day when aw was corney. 

5. Comd., as corny-faced (see quot.). 

arjoo B. 1. Dict. Cant. Crew, Corny-JSac'd, a very Red 
or Blue pimpled Phiz. 

+ Corny, 2.2 Obs. rare. ([f. F. corne or L. 
cornu horn +-¥!: cf. L. corneus horny.] Hard as 
horn, horny. 

(First quot. is doubtful.) 

?15.. Pathway to Health fol. 53 (N.) Also Ipocras saith, 
that a woman being conceived with a man-child is ruddy, 
and her right side is corny about, but if she bee conceived 
with a maid child, she is blacke, and her left pap is corny 
ane 1755 Jounson, Corzy..strong or hard like horn; 

orny. 

Corny (k@uni), a3 [f. Corn 5b.2+-y1.] Hav- 
ing corns on the feet ; pertaining to corns. 

1707 I}. Warp Hud. Rediv. (1715) I. w, 1 had not long, 
in open Street, Been punishing my Corny Feet. /dfd. I]. 
v1, ‘The Crasy, Gouty, and the Corny. 1821 Blackw. Alag, 
1X. 567 Offending the corny sensibilities of their friends. 

Cornyer, obs. f. Corner. 

Cornyky]l, obs. Sc. f. CHRONICLE. 

+ Cornylier. Os. [a. OF. cornillier, var. of 
cornoutliier.) The Cornel-tree. 

¢1490 Caxton Ovid's Jet, (1819) x. iv, Lawrers, Mes- 
pliers, Cyphos, Ffresnes, Cornyliers, Morbery trees. 

Cornymuse, var. of CORNEMUSE. 

Coro-, in surgical terms relating to the pupil of 
the eye: see Cor-.2 

Corober, -bory: see CORROBORE, -BOREE. 

Corode, Corody, etc. : sce CoRRODE,CORRODY. 

Corographer, bad form of CHoroGRAPHER. 


+ Corrol. Oés. Anglicized form of CoroLLa. 

1791 E. Darwin Sot. Gard.1. 195 note, Their calyxes and 
chorols. 1809 11292. Neg. 1807, 833 Stamens. .crowning the 
subcylindric tube of the Corol. 1819 Crasar 7. of /all 
1x. 280 Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit. 
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Corolla (korp'la). Pl. corollas. f[a. L. corolla, 
dim. of cordna crown, garland. Used as a botani- 
cal term by Linnzcus.]} 

+1. A little crown, coronet; a figure shaped 
like a coronct. Obs. rare. 

1671 Pail, Trans. Vi. 2251 Surrounded by a corolla or 
coronet nade up of little dark points. 

2. Lot. The whorl of leaves (petals) either 
scparate or grown togethcr, forming the inner 
envelope of the flower, and gencrally its most con- 
spicuous part; usually ‘coloured’ (7.e. not green’, 
and of delicate texture. (Called by Grew the 


Joliation, Cf. CALYX.) 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Supf., Corolla, among botanists, is 
the most conspicuous part of a flower. 1794 Martyn 
Roussean’s Bot, i, 22 This is called the corolla, and not the 
flower, as it is by the vulgar. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agric. 
Chem, iit. (1814) 68 The corolla consists either of a single 
piece, when it is called mionopetalous, or of many pieces, 
when it is called polypetalous. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. 
vi. 161 When a flower is fertilised by the wind it never has a 
gaily-coloured corolla. 1879 Farrar S?. Pau? [1.153 It is 
. for the sake of the corolla that we cultivate the flower. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/.-t, (1865) 78 Beauty's 
changed corolla-shades. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 135 
Corolla-tube urceolate or cylindric. /ééd. 178 Corolla-lobes 
with slender tips. /4/d. 261 Upper ecfollaclin entire. 

Corollaceous (kprplét fas), a. ot. [f. prec. 
+ -ackous.] Of the nature of a corolla. 

1775 H. Rose Elem, Bot.g1 The corollaceous covering 
of the flower. 1882 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Corollaceous, having, 
or being like, a corolla; synonymous with Petalord. 

Corollar (korg lar), 2. ot. [f. as prec. + -ar.) 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corolla. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Coro'llarize, v. nonce-wid. [f. next + -IZE.] 
trans, Yo add by way of corollary. 

1866 Elein Cathedral Guide 51 ‘You see’, corollarises 
the professor. 

Corollary (korgliri, kgrglari). Forms: 4-6 
corolarie, 5 corelarie, 6-7 corolary, 7 corol- 
larie, (correllarie), 6- corollary. fad. L. co- 
vollérium money paid for a chaplet or garland, 
gratuity, corollary, properly neut. of adj. covo/- 
/arius belonging to a chaplet, f. coro//a a little 
crown or chaplet. With senscs 3 and 4 cf. Cotgr. 
* Corolaire, a Corollarie; a surplusage, ouerplus, 
addition to, vantage aboue measure ’.} 

1. In Geom., etc. A proposition appended to 
another which has been demonstrated, and follow- 
ing iminediately from it without new proof; hence 
gen.an immediate infercnce, deduction, consequence. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeté. 1. x.g1 As bise geometriens whan 
pei han shewed her proposiciouns ben wont to bryngen in 
pinges pat pei clepen porismes .. ry3t so wil I 3eue pe here 
as a corolarie or a mede of coroune. c1449 Pecock Kepr. 
1, v. 25 Of whiche. .folewith ferther this corelarie. 1551 RE- 
corDE Pathw. Anowdl. 1. lili, Of this Theoreme dothe there 
folowe an other..whiche you maye calle..a Corollary vnto 
this laste theoreme. 1563-87 Foxe A. & A/. (1596) 467/2 The 
corolary or effect of this conclusion is, that, etc. 1661 Bram- 
HALL Just Vind. vi. 110 Where that Author infers as a corol- 
lary from the former proposition, That no edict of a Soveraign 
Prince can justifie Schisme. 1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat, 
ix. 214 This is but a corollary from what goes before. 1832 
Lytton ELugene A. 1. v, That is scarcely a fair corollary 
from my remark. 1870 Jevons Elem, Logic xv. 135 [They] 
are in fact corollaries of the first sixrules. 1874 HELPs Soc. 
Press. xvii. 239 Vhere are corollaries to all axioms. 

transf. 1828 Hawtuorne Fanshawe vi, Tbe lady of the 
house (and, as a corollary, her servant girl). 

A thesis, theorem; = Conctusion 6. Oés. 

1636 Heyiin Sabbath 47 It is a Corollary or conclusion in 
Geographie, that, etc. 1800 Jed. Froé. V1. 243 Dr. Pear- 
son's Corollaries on the Cow-pox, 1821 Byron Sardan.u. 
i. 380 You have codes, And mysteries, and corollaries of 
Right and wrong. 

2. transf. Something that follows in natural 
course ; a practical consequence, result. 

1674 Govt. Tongue (J.), Since we have considered the 
malignity of this sin .. it is but a natural corollary, that we 
enforce our vigilance against it. 1840 CarLyLe /feroes 
(1858) 305 The art of Writing, of which Printing is a simple, 
an inevitable..corollary. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbh. 
Canada 29 This gigantic enterprise [the Canadian Pacific 
Railway] was a necessary corollary of the confederation of 
British America. “i 

+3. Somcthing added to a speech or writing 
over and above what is usual or what was origin- 
ally intended ; an appendix; a finishing or crown- 
ing part, the conclusion. Ods. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Alor. 1262 With these verses as 
with Corollarie .. I will conclude this my discourse. 1644 
Butwer Cfiro/. 11 A Corollarie of the Speaking motions. . 
of the Hand. 1649 Evetyn /em. 11857) III. 36 There is 
published a declaration..which, being now the corollary 
and emdopa of what they have to say. 1676 WoRLIDGE 
Cyder (1691) 200 A Corollary of the Names and Natures of 
most Fruits growing in England. 1717 Prior 4 dma u. 122 
Howe’er swift Alma’s flight may vary (Vake this by way of 
Corollary). : 

+ 4. Something additional or beyond the ordinary 
measure; a surplus ; a supernumerary. Obs. 

[1602 Carew Cornwall 123b, The other side is also ouer- 
looked by a great hill. .and for a Corollarium their Conduit 
water runneth thorow the Church-yard.] 1610 SHaks. Tes. 
iv. 1. 57 Now come my Ariell, bring a Corolary, Rather then 
want a Spirit. 1613 R. C. Sadle Alph. (ed. 3), Corrcllarie, 
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oucrplus, that is more then measure. 1681 tr. FE ¢/d/s’ Rem. 
Med. Wks. Voc., Corollary, addiion, vantage, or overplus. 

Corollary, @. rare. [ad. 1. corollarius, f. 
corolla: sec prec. In sense 2 f. COROLLA +-Ary.] 

1. Of the nature of a corollary; appended as an 
inference or conclusion. 

¢1449 Pecock Repr. 26 ‘Therfore this corelarie conclu- 
sioun muste nedis be trewe. 1853 Lytton Jy Noved in. 
xxv, Forced to acquiesce in the Varson’s corollary remark, 
* That this was’, etc. ‘ 

2. Bot. Belonging to the corolla; corolline. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Corollary tendril,..a tendril formed 
by a petal or segment of a corolla. 

Co'rollate, z Ao, [f. Corotia + -aTE 2.) 
Having a corolla; resembling a corolla. 

1864 in Weestrr. 1882 in Syct. Soc. Ler. 

Co'rollated, a. [f. prec. +-ED.] = prec. 

1864 in Wruster. 1885 //arper’s Mag. Vec. 140 The 
dead vines ..were laden with tufts and corollated shapes 
wherever these fantasies of flowers might cling. 

+ Coro'llet. Zot. Obs. [f Conoii-a + -ET.] 
The floret in an aggregate flower. 

1794 Martyn Let. in Anthol, Hibernica 47 From corol 
we regularly form corodlct. ea Crass Tech, Dict. s. v. 
Corollula, Corollet .. aterm applied to the florets in aggre- 
gate flowers, In mod. Dicts. 

Corolliferous ‘kyrpliféros , a. Sot. 
ROLLA +-FEROUS. Cf. F. corollifere.] 
corolla; corollate. 

1882 G. Au.en in Nature 17 Aug. 373 Perfect corolliferous 
blossoms. : ; 

Corollifioral korp:liflde ral’ ,@. Bot. [f. mod. 
L. Corolliflorw (f. corolla + flés, flor- flower, + -AL.J 
Of or belonging to the Corolliflorw, a sub-class of 
dicotyledonous plants in De Candolle’s classifica- 
tion having calyx and corolla, the petals being 
united and the stamens usually attached to the 
corolla. So Corollifio‘rous in same sense. 

1845 Linpiey Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 104 The following addi- 
tional! corollifloral orders. 1882 G. ALLEN in Nature 17 
Aug. 373 Adoxa moschatellina is another excellent speci- 
men ae a green corollifloral blossom. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. ix. § 2. 340 Corolliflvrous. petals imostly coalescent) 
not adnate to calyx, bearing the stamens. 

Corolline ‘korg lin, -ain , 2. ot. 
+-INE.) Pertaining to the corolla. 

1830 Lixptey Nat. Syst. Bot, 218 Corolline and calycine 
segments. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 471 Apply- 
ing the term Sepal to a calycine, Petal to a corolline leaf. 

Corollist (korp'list.. rare. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
corollista (Linnzus’, f. corolla: see -1st.] One who 
classifies plants according to their corollas. 

[1750 Linnzus Pétlos. Botan. 13 Corollista: a Corolla 
Petalosa classes distinguerunt : uti Rivinus, Tournefortius. | 
1764 Dict. Arts & Sc., Corollists. 1857 WHewetr Hist. 
Induct. Sc. 111. 253 Linnzus..ended by being a corollist. 

Corollitic (kprlitik),@. -rch. Also 9 caro- 
litic, -ytic. [ad. F. corollitigue, according to 
Littré f. L. coro//a wreath, garland.) (See quots.) 

1819 P. Nicnotson Archit. Dict. 1. 269 Carolytic columns 
have foliated shafts, decorated with leaves and branches 
winding spirally around them, or disposed in form of crowns 
and festoons. 1830 R. Stuart Dict. Archit. s.v. Column, 
Carolytic columns have foliated shafts. 1876 Gwitt dl rcéit. 
Gloss., Carolrtic. y 

Coro‘llule. Zot. fa. F. corollule, ad. L. co- 
rollula, dim. of corolla.) = COROLLET. 

1819 in Paxtologia. 1828in Wesster. In mod. Dicts. 

Corolu, obs. f. CURLEW. 

Corompe, var. CorRumP v. Obs. 

Coron, obs. f. CRown, or ?=CoRONAL a. 

1sss Fardle Facions 1. vi. 87 They vse to cauterise them 
on the coron vaine. : 

| Corona (korouna), Pl. corone (-n7 , rarely 
coronas. [L. coréxa crown, chaplet or wreath, 
fillet or circlct of gold or other material.] 

1. A small circle or disc of light usually pris- 
matically coloured) appearing round the sun or 
moon. <Also applied to a similar appearance 
opposite the sun, an ANTHELION ; and more widely, 
to similar phenomena in optical instruments, ete. 

1658 in Puituirs. 1670 H. Stusse Zhe Plus Ultra 150 
The reflexion of the glasses. .did create a corona of several 
colours. 1783 Barker in PAil. Trans. LXXIII. 245 There 
was a remarkable corona about the moon. 1807 T. YouNG 
Nat. Philos. 1, 466 The coloured circles or coronae, some- 
times seen round the sun and moon. 1823 W. ScoreEsBy 
Frnt. 273 A splendid display of five concentric corona, or 
prismatic circles, produced by the action of the sun ona low 
stratum of fog. 1849 D. P. Tiomson /ntrod. Wetcorol. 227 
In corona: the blue prismatic colour is nearer the centre 
than the red; in halos this arrangement is reversed .. the 
former arise fron diffraction, the latter from refraction, of 
light. 

2. Astron. Yhe halo of radiating white light 
seen around the disc of the moon in a total eclipse 
of thc sun; now known to belong to the sun. 

1851-9 Airy in dd. Van, Sct. Eng, 3 ftheeclipse be total 
attention should be paid. to the luminous corona surround- 
ing the moon. 1879 H. W. Warren Acer. Astron. v. 88 
This region of discontinuous fame below the corona is 
called the chromosphere. 1890 C. A. Youxc Elem. Astron, 
vi. § 208 The corona is proved 10 be a true solar appendage 
and not a mere optical phenomenon. 

3. A circular chandelier suspended from the roof 
of a church; more fully corona ducis (crown of 
light). 
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1825 T. D. Fossroxe Encycl. intiz. (1843) 1. vi. 122/2 
Pendent chandeliers, called Corona. 1844 Lcclestologist 
May 127 Two coron# (ucts to carry Six lights. 1870 F. RR 
Wuson Ch. Lindisf. 63 From tbe middle rib of the 
Chancel depends a corona. Ae A Lad 

attrib. 1868 Morn. Star 26 Mar.,'This staircase is lighted 
. .by two corona gas chandeliers. ; 

4. Arch. A member of the cornice, above the 
bed-moulding and below the cymatium, having a 
broad vertical face, usually of considerable pro- 
jection; also called drzp or farmer, [In Vitru- 
vius corona is the cornice.] an 

1663 Sucte Archit. Cjb, Coronix .. you shall deuid into 
.4. partes. geue one part vnto Cimatium vnder Corona .. 
geue likwise .2 parte vnto Corona..& the fourth part which 
remaineth, geue vnto Cymatiuin ouer Corona. 1712 Ap- 
pison Sfect. No. 415 29. 1789 P. SuytH tr. Addrich’s 
Archit. 1818) 109 Reason forbids the corona to be omitted 
in the cornice. 1823 P. Nicnorsos Pract. Butld. 474 In 
the cornices of the entablatures, the coronas should not be 
ornamented. 1862 Suites Exgzneers 11.43 The last pieces 
of the corona were set [in the Eddystone Lighthouse). 

5. R. C. Ch. The tonsure of a cleric. [med.L. 
corona clericalis, OF. corone, Godef.] 

1846-7 MaskeLt A/on, Rit. (1882) I. p. ci. uote, The 
corona of the priesthood was distinguished from that of any 
lower order. ; 

6. Azai., etc. Applied to various parts of the 
body resembling or likened to a crown; also to 
the upper portion or crown of any part, as of a 
tooth; cf. Crown. 

spec. @ (in full corona glandis) : see quot. 1753. b. Path, 
fin full corona veneris) ‘Yerm for syphilitic blotches on the 
forehead, which often extend around it like a crown’ (Syd. 
Sec. Lex., @. Zool. The ‘test’ or body-wall of an echi- 
noid. 

1712 ArsuTHNOT Yohu Bull (1755) 46 The tokens were 
evident on him, blotches, scabs, and the corona. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl. Sufp., Corona, in anatomy, is that edge of 
the glans of the penis where the preputium begins. 1828 
Wesster, Covona..2. In anatomy, tbe upper surface of the 
molar teeth or grinders. 1872 NicHotson Palzont. 103 The 
‘corona’ is the main element of the test. 1888 RoLLeston 
& Jackson Anim, Life 556 (In Echinoidca] The fiveambu- 
lacral and interambulacral arez make up tbe corona or test. 

7. Bol. a. An appendage on the top of a seed, as 
the pappus on that of a dandelion or thistle. b. 
A crown-like appendage on the inner side of the 
corolla in some flowers, as the daffodil and lychnis. 
+c. The circle of florets surrounding the disc in a 
composite flower; the ‘ray’. Ods. @. The me- 
dullary sheath, or innermost ring of woody tissue 
surrounding the pith in the stems of dicotyledons 
and gymnosperms. e. The crown of the root, the 
junction of root and stem. 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Coroua, among botanists, 
expresses anything growing on the head of tbe seed. .Some- 
times the coroue are composed of simple filaments, and 
sometimes they are ramose. 1770 Sir J. Hitt Constr. 
Timber 57 The Corona is a ring..placed between the wood 
and the Pitb. 1811 A. T. THomson Loud. Disp. 1. (1818) 
4o1 It [wheat] has two set of roots; one set proceeding 
directly from the seed, and the other from what is denomi- 
nated the covoxa of the plant, about two inches above the 
first: the coronal roots do not shoot till spring-time, and 
collect more nutriment than the seminal roots. 1828 WEB- 
STER, Corona ..3. In d0/anxy, the circumference or margin 
of a radiated compound flower. Excycl. 1830 Linptey 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 150 Petals .. arising from without a short 
membranous rim or corona. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ 
Bot. u. v. 471 When the corolla itself is gamopetalous, the 
parts of the corona also coalesce, as in Narcissus, where it 
is verylarge, /ééd. 540 The corona of hairs which serves.. 
for the dissemination of many seeds through the air. 

8. Astron. Corona australis, C. borealis: two 
constellations, the Southern and Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 

Coronach kgroanax). Sc. and /77sh. Forms: 
6 corrynogh, corre-, corri-, corynoch, 7 corro- 
nach, corinoch, coranouzgh, 8 cronach, cora- 
nich, 9 coranoch, 8- coronach. [a. Itish cora- 
nach, Gaelic corranach outcry, funeral cry, dirge, 
f. comh- together + raxach roaring, outcry.) 

+l. ger. The Celtic word for a shouting of many, 
an outcry. Ods. 

1500-20 Dunsak Dance Sevin Deidly Synuis 112 Be he 
the Correnoch [.)faitZ, ALS. corynoche] had done schout, 
Ersche:nen so gadderit him abowt. 1§.. Duncan Laider 
in Warton //ist. EZ. P. (1774) U1. 278 The loud Corrinoch 
then did mcexile. 1680C. Maittanoin Lauderdale Papers 
(1885) FIL. cxix. 197 The hilan men maid a bussill, after 
which, soine people cuming in, his lo{rdship] went away with 
ee Corinoch. 

2. spec. A funeral song or lamentation in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland; a dirge. 

1530 Lyxvesay Test. /apyneo 7o2 Cryand for j3ow the 
cairfull corrynogh. 1681 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) rog2 AA sad and sorrowful song, an Irish Coranough. 
1774 Pennant Jour Scot. £21772 (1790) 113 The Coranich, 
or singing at funerals is still in use in some places. 1783 W. 
I. Martyn Geog. Mag. 11.413 The Highland funerals were 
generally preceded by bagpipes which played certain dirges, 
called coronachs. 1814 Scotr H’av. xv, Their wives and 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying the coro- 
nach, and shrieking. 18g0 Bracke 4éschylus 11. 340 he 
Passionate oriental coronach with which ‘the Persians’ 
concludes, 1884 W.C. Smita A°iddrostan t. i. 236 Eachan 

Macrimmon is playing a coronach as it were for a chief. 
+b. The company crying the coronach. Oés. 

1771 SMOLLETY //umph. Cl, III. 3 Sept., Attended by the 
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coronach, composed of a multitude of old hags, who tore 
their hair. j 

+Co'ronacle. Oés. rare—'. [prob. a. OF .*cov0- 
nacle, der. of corone, or of L. corona, crown.] 
=CoronaL, (See also CROWNACLE.) 

a@1400-s0 Alexander 3451 Hire hede .. Vm-by-clappid 
with a coronacle of costious stones. /dve. 5130 With cambs 
& with coronacles all of clene perle. 

Coronal (kgrénal), 54. Forms: 4 coronale, 
corounal, cornell, 4-7 coronall, 5 corenalle, 
coronell, cornal(le, 5-6 coronalle, 5-9 coronel, 
6-7 curnall, 7 cronall, -el, 4- coronal. [app. 
repr. an AngloFr. *coroyal, *corounal, f. coroune 
crown. Not known in continental Fr. In 5 prob. 
directly ad. L. coronalrs.] 

I. 1. A circlet for the head; esf. one of gold or 
gems, connoting rank or dignity; a coronet. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 11236 And in hure 
chaumbre vpon a pal Pey corouned hure wyp a coronal. 
1388 Wycur Frdith xvi. 10 Sche .. boond togidere the 
tressis of hir heeris with a coronal {Vulg. szé¢7a, 1611 tyre, 
marg. or miter. a314go Six Degrev. 642 Hyr here was 
hy3thtyd on hold With a coronal of gold. 1494 Hosseh; 
Ord. 128 The imposition of the cappe of estate & coronell is 
for the creation of the Prince. 1§77-87 HoLinsHEeD Chron. 
III. 833/2 On hir head a coronall all of greet pearles. 1640 
Hapincron Q. Arragon un. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 345 
Souls Whom courtiers’ gaudy outside captivates And plume 
of coronel. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. vu. vi, His son shall.. 
wear the coronal of a duke. 1870 Morris £arthly Par. 1. 
1, 20 On his head a coronel he had. 

+b. A circlet of gold round a helmet. Cf. Cir- 
CLE 10 b. Obs. 

¢1325 Coer de 1. 297 Hys gorgette, with hys cornell tho, 
Hys necke he brak there atwo. ¢1330 R. Beunne Chron. 
Hace 10042 An helm he bad on his hed .. A riche corounal 
wip perre, al of brent golde. ?a1400 Morte Arth. 908 
The creste and pe coronalle. 1829 Scotr Anue of G. ii, 
The golden garland, or coronal twisted around it [a helmet] 
..indicated noble birth and rank. 

ec. fransf. and fig. 

1832 Marryat WN. Forster ii, The sooty coronal of the 
wick..fell with the shock. 1843 Prescotr Mexico 1. v. 
(1864) 43 Clustering pyramids of flowers, towering above 
their dark coronals of leaves. 1883 Lp. R. Gower A/y Re- 
wun, I. iti. 37 This royal bill is suitably crowned by a 
coronal of old stone pines. 

2. A wreath of flowers or leaves for the head; a 
garland. 

1579 SPENSER Shicfh. Cal. Feb., My flowres..That bene 
the honor of your Coronall. 1610 FLeTcHEeR Faith. Sheph. 
1. i, No more sball these smooth brows be girt With youth- 
ful coronals, and lead the dance. a 1766 W. THomeson // ysis 
to May 295 Your may-pole deck with flow’ry coronal. 1826 
Disraevit Viv. Grey vin. ili, Wearing on her head a coronal 
of white roses. 1860 T. Martin Horace 147 Twine for 
them Of rosemary a simple coronal. 

b. transf. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers Il. 102 mote, The coronel of 
strawberry leaves .. round the brow of the archiepiscopal 
mitre, 1883 77uth 31 May 768/1(A bonnet] with a coronal, 
under the brim, of soft pink crushed roses. 

+3. The head of a spear or lance, esp. of a 
tilting lance, ending in three or four short spreading 
points. (Often crovall, cronel, curnall.) Obs. 

c 1325 Coer de L. 6219 Kyng Richard leet dyght hym a 
schafit.. And. .Leete sette theron a corounal kene. @ 1330 
Syx Degarre 568 His schaft was strong, and god with al 
And wel scharped the coronal. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 929 
3reng a schaft that nell naght breke, A schaft wyth a cor- 
nall. a@1470 Tiptorrin Segar Hon. ATi. & Civ. 1. li. (1602) 
188 Whoso meeteth cronall to cronall shall haue a prize .. 
He that striketh Curnall to Curnall two times. [1860 Farr- 
HOLT Costume 426 Coronel, the upper part of a jousting- 
lance, constructed to unhorse, but not to wound, a knight.] 

+4. The capital of a column. Ods. rare. 

a1400-50 Alexander 3665 Of fyne gold a foure hundreth 
postis, With crafti coronals..coruen of be same. 

II. + 5. Axa’. The frontal bone: cf. next 2a. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 108 Pe firste boon is clepid be 
boon of be forheed or ellis coronale. /éza. 109 (MS. B) Pese 
tweye bonys be y-clepyde Nerualia by cause of pe ffigure 
of the seme pat ys wip be coronale. 1541 R. Cortanp Guy- 
don's Quest. Chirurg., The fyrst bone of the fore parte is 
called Coronall. 1758 J. S. Le Draun's Observ. Surg. (1771) 
75 The Piece of Bone that was deficient in the Coronal. 

Coronal kordwnal, kg-rénal), a. [a. F. coronal 
(Pare 16th c.), or ad. L. cordral-zs, f. corona crown.) 

+1. Pertaining or relating to a crown, or to 
coronation. Ods, 

1577 HeLtowes Gueuara's Chron. 132 The tribute coro- 
nall, that is to saye, the money that was giuen vnto the 
IE-mperours for their Coronation. 1649 Mitton £vkow. vi. 
(1851) 386 The Law and his Coronal Oath requires his un- 
deniable assent to what Laws the Parlament agree upon. 
1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 27 Coronal gems of every dye. 

2. Anat. and Zool. a. Coronal sulure (+ com- 
missuve\. the transverse suture of the skull sepa- 
rating the frontal bone from the parietal bones. 
So coronal region (of the forehead), etc. Coronal 
done: the frontal bone. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. (1586) 330b, Vpon the 
coronall coinmissure. 1548-77 Vicary Axaz. iii. 27 The 
Coronal bone, in which is y* Orbyts or holes of the Eyes. 
1615 Crooxe Body ef Alan 434 The Coronall suture or 
crowny seame. 1653 UrquHart Rabelais 1. xxv, Where- 
with he hit him in the coronal joynt of his head. 1718 J. 
CuaAMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xi. § 2, At the Top 
of the Head where the sagittal and coronal Sutures cross 
each other. 1841 Cruvetlhier’s Anat. 1. 46 in Libr. Med. 
VII, The Frontal or Coronal Bone. 188: Mivart Cat 63. 


CORONARY. 


b. Of or pertaining to the crown of the head. 

1828 Stark Elem, Nat, Hist, 1. 235 The Crested-Lark .. 
coronal tuft of elongated acuminated feathers. 1859 R. F. 
Burton Centr. Afr. in Fral. Geog. Soc. X XIX. 314 The 
coronal region is ignobly flat. : 

+e. = Coronary a. 3a. Os. 

1656 Biount Glossogr. s.v. Vein, Coronal vette, the 
Crown-vein ; a branch of the spleen-veine, so termed be- 
cause it environs the heart in manner of a Crown. 

d. Pertaining to the corona (in various senses; 
see Corona 6). 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 233 The coronal teeth are less 
prominent. A 

3. Bot. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a corona 
(in various senses : see CORONA 7). 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 294 The pipe of 
communication between the seminal and coronal roots. 
1838 Linptey Vat. Syst. Bot. 108 The coronal processes of 
Silene. 

4. Aslron. Of or pertaining to the sun’s corona. 

1870 Proctor Other Worlds ii. 49 The bright lines of the 
coronal spectruin correspond in position to those seen in the 
spectrum of the aurora. 1871 Dazsly News 12 Jan., So 
abundant is the coronal light .. during totality. 1891 
Hucains in Nature 20 Aug. 373/1 Of the physical and 
the chemical nature of the coronal niatter we know very 
little. 

Coronalled, -aled (kgrénald), 2. [f. Coro- 
NAL 50, +-ED 2] 

+1. Headed with a Coronat (sense 3). Odés. 

¢14§0 Loneticu Graz/ xiii. 861 With bere masescoronaled 
with stel. ; 

2. Adorned with a coronal or coronet. 

1847 THACKERAY Laruwell, Novels Emiu, Hauds 11. xxiv, 
The blazoned and coronalled panels. 

Coronally, adv. ?0ds. [f. CoronaL a. + 
-LY 2.) In the manner of a crown or coronet. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus i. 38 The Oyle was 
powred coronally or circularly upon the head of Kings. 
1679 J. Gipson in Hone £very-day Bk. Il. 1322 Eitber 
crown’'d or coronally collar'd. 

+Coronant. 06s. vare—'. [ad. L. cordndit- 
em, pres. pple. of corénare to crown.] One who 
crowns. 

1615 ANDREWES Serm. (1841, etc.) IV. 115 The ‘crown’, 
the coronation, the coronant. : 

Coronary (kg rénari*, a. [ad. L. coréndrt-ws 
of or pertaining to a crown, f. covdna crown: see 
-ARY. Cf. F. coronaire, 13thc.] 

+1. Of the nature of or resembling a crown; 
pertaining to or forming acrown. Oés. exc. as in b. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1, vii. 118 The Basilisk 
.. [having] some white markes or coronary spots upon 
the crowne, 1659 PEARSoNn Creed (1839) 270 The coronary 
thorns did. .also pierce his tender and sacred temples. 

b. Coronary gold [transl. L. coronarium aurum): 
‘a present of gold collected in the provinces for a 
victorious general; orig. expended for a golden 
crown’ (Lewis and Short). 

x7orx W. Wotton Hist, Rome 308 The Coronary Gold 
which was alway’s presented to the Emperors by all their 
Subjects upon a Victory, or any other public occasion of 
Gratulation. 1781 Gipson Decl. §& F. 11.71. 1862 Meri- 
vaLcE Rom, Eutp, (1865) VII. Ixi. 347 Large gifts, under the 
name of coronary gold, were required from every province. 

+ 2. Suitable for garlands or wreaths. Covovaryp 
garden (Evelyn) = flower garden. Also as sé. = 
coronary plant or flower. Ods. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry 1. x.(1611) 114 Coronarie Herbes 
are such as. .are vsed for decking and trimming of the body, 
or adorning of houses: as also. .in making of Crownes and 
Garlands. 1664 Evetyn Ka/. Hort. (1729) 202 Box..amost 
beautiful..Shrub, for Edgings, Knots,and other Ornaments 
of the Coronary-Garden. 1675 — 7erva (1776)6 The most 
desirable for flowers and the Coronary garden. a 1682 Six 
T. Browne 7racts 89 Of garlands and coronary or garland- 
plants. ; 

as sb. :- 1696 Evetyn JZeuz. 28 Oct., Jonquills, ranunculas, 
and other of our rare coronaries, . 

3. Azat. a. ‘ Applied to vessels, ligaments, and 
nerves which encircle parts like a crown’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.), or to parts in connexion with these. 

Such are the coronary arteries and veins (c. vessels) of the 
heart, which furnish the supply of blood to the substance of 
the heart itself; so coronary plexus, sinus, valve, parts in 
connexion with these; also ¢c. arteries of the lip, of the 
stomach, c. digament of the elbow, of the knee, of the liver, 
c. sistus of the brain, c. vet of the stomach, etc. 

1679 Por Staffordsh. (1686) 180 A Pullets heart, with.. 
the Coronary Vessels descending from it. 1741 Monro 
atnat. Nerves (ed. 3)73 The Coronary Arteries. .are the only 
ones that supply the Heart. 1831 Knox Cloguet's Anat. 
439 The cavernous sinuses receive a great number of menin- 
geal veins..and the two coronary sinuses. /67d. 605 The 
coronary vein of the stomach, 1845 Tonp & Bowman P£ys. 
Anat. 1. 137 The coronary ligament of the radius. 

b. Applied to the small pastern (second pha- 
langeal) bone of a horse’s foot, and to parts con- 
nected with this. Also adso/. as 5b. =CORONET 5. 


1847 Youatr Horse xviii. 372 The hoof or box is composed 
of tbecrust or wall, the coronary ring and band. 1854 OweN 
in Orr’s Cérc. Sc., Org. Nat. 1. 234 A sesamoid ossicle be- 
tween this and the second is called the ‘coronary’. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Coronary bone, the altered second phalanx of the 
foot of the horse and like animals. Coronary cushion, tbe 
matrix of the wall of the hoof in Solipeds. 

ce. Pertaining to the crown (of a tooth). 

1823 W. Bucxtann Relig. Diluv. 29 The majority [of 
the teeth] having lost the upper portion of their coronary 
part. 


CORONARY. 


Coronary, 5’. rare. [ad. med.L. coronaria, 
f, coronarius ; sec CORONER.] The office of a coroner. 

31872 37d Rep. Comm. [ist. MISS. p. xxiii, The offices of 
..Justiciary, Coronary, and Admiralty of St. Andrews. 

+ Co‘ronate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. corénat-2s, 
pa. pple. of cordnd-re to erowu.] Crowned. 

c1470 Harpinc Chron. xlix. i. 3 With croune of golde 
full royally coronate. 1513 Lbransnaw Sf. Werburge i. 
1247 William conquerour..Was coronate at London. 

Coronate (kp ronet, -elt), a. [f. as prec., from 
Corona in modern uses.} ot, and Zool. Maving 
a eorona or crown; = CoRONATED. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 201 Cells. .described as coronate 
within. 1866 7reas. Fot., Coronate, furnished with a 
coronet. 

Coronate (kprone't |, v. rare. 
L, corendre to Crown.) trans. To crown. 
also CORON ATED.) 

1623 in CockeraAM t, 1657 Tomtiinson Aenou's Disp. 
Ded., Instead of Coronating your deserved Worth. 1707 
StoaxeE Yamaica 1, 163 A round purplish knoh. .coronated 
by a long membrane. 1847 Jast’s J/ay. XIV. 487 It was 
coronated by an aristocracy dispensing clerical patronage on 
religious principles. 

Coronated (kp'réneltéd’, ppl. a. 
-ED 1] 

+1. Of flowers : Arranged ina whorl: cf. Coroner. 

1676 Grew Anat, Plants wv. ii. App. (1682) 175 Sometimes, 
they [Flowers] are placed round about the Branch, that is, 
Coronated, as in Pulegrur. ; 

2. ot. and Zool. Vurnished with a corona, or 
something resembling a crown; sfec. in Conchol, 
applied to spiral shells which have their whorls 
surmounted by a row of spines or tubercles. 

1698 J. Petiver in Pil. Trans, XX. 320 A small Coro- 
nated Fruit. 1703 G. J. Camet ééfd. XXIII. 1427 A small 
dry berry coronated somewhat like a clove. 1854 Woop. 
ward Afodlusca (1856) 113 Shell ventricose, coronated. 
fbid. 145 Whirls angular or coronated. 

+3. = CoronetEen. Ods. 

1767 Babler II. 110 All the insolence of coronated pride. 

4. Made crown-like. (sonce-use.) 

1864 Lowey Fireside Trav. 143 He was..a true avat 
avSawr, and the ragged edges of his old hat seemed to be- 
come coronated as I looked at him. 

Coronaticn (kprdénéfan'. Also 4-5 -cioun, 
5 -tyown, -cyone, 5-6 -cyon. -cion, (5 core- 
nacyon, 6 cronation, 7 corronation). [a. OF. 
coronacion, -ation (14th c. in Littré), ad. L. type 
* coronation-em, n. of action f, coréndre to CROWN. 
(In 16-17th c. refashioned as CRowNATION, q.v.)] 

1. The action of crowning ; the ceremony of in- 
vesting a sovercign, or the consort of a sovereign, 
with a crown as an cmblem of royal dignity, on or 


soon after his accession. 

1388 WyciiF 2 Sav. Prol., This secounde book of Kingis 
makith mencioun of the coronacioun of Dauith. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Slanchardyn li. (1890) 193 The coronacyon of 
sadoyn and of his Wyff Beatrix. 1613 SHaxs. Hen. F///, 
iv. i. 3 You comie to .. behold The Lady Anne, passe from 
her Corronation. 1756-7 tr. Acysler’s Trav. (1760) I. 261 
‘The stone on which the emperors formerly kneeled at their 
coronation. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. v. 381 
He does not seem to have received the ecclesiastical rite of 
coronation. 

b. transf. and fig. (e.g. ‘crowning’ at draughts). 

1426 Aupvetay Poems 55 Vij blodes Crist he bled.. The 
fourth in his coronacion [with the crown of thorns]. 1612 
T. Tayvtor Comm, Titus i. 13 The day of our owne coro- 
nation with an incorruptible crowne of glorie. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. 27 Vhe loss of three of her men [at draughts] at a 
swoop aggravated by the coronation of an opponent. 

2. fig. Crowning of a work ; completion. 

1582 BentLey Afon. A/atrones Pref. Prayer, The saluation 
of our soules, and the coronation of thy gifts invs. 1586 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, (1589) 491 Mingling togither 
their blood for a. .coronation of their long and perfect love. 
1845 T.W. Coit Puritanison 393 This is about the corona- 
tion of a climax, some will surely think. 

3. attrib, and Comb. Coronation oath, that taken 
by a sovereign at his coronation. 

1587 Vestry Lk. (Surtees) 25 For bread & drinke which 
the ringers toke on the coronation day, vj d._ 1597 Saks. 
2 fen, 1V, i. ii. 195 A cough sir, which I caught with 
Ringing in the Kings affayres, vpon his Coronation day, 
sir, 1702 Lond. Guz. No. 3804/2 ‘he Treasurer of the 
Houshold threw about the Coronation Medals. 1709 Re/?. 
Sacheverell’s Serm. 6 By the first of William and Mary, 
chap. vi. the Coronation-Oath is establish'd. 1832 Béackw. 
Mag. Jan. 1392 A kind and good King, whose coronation 
robes are but afew months old. 1856 Eserson Eng. /raits, 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 97 Handel's coronation anthem.. 
was played by Dr. Camidge on the organ. 

Coronation, obs. var. CARNATION 3, 

t+ Coronator. Obs. rare. [a. L. cordndtor, 
agent-n. f. coroéndre to crown.] One who crowns. 

3603 Harsnet Pof. /mpost. 86 It is to be hartily wished 
they were sent to the Creator of the Romish Saints Tyburne 
their Coronator. | 

Coronato'rial, ¢. rare. [f. med.L. cordnator 
CoRoNER +-1AL.] Of or pertaining to a coroner. 

1885 Law Times 7 Mar. 3321 The Times. .attacked the 
coronatorial system fiercely. 

Corone. O¢s. An early form of Crown, 
frequent in 14-15th c., but obs. by 1500. In the 
following, app. a new formation from L. corona: 
sce Corona 1-3, S. 

1569 J. Sa[Nrorp] derifpa’s Van, Artes 70 A certaine 


[f. ppl. stem of 
(Sce 


[f. as pree. + 
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continuall circle of light, which they call Stephanen, that is 
to sale, a Corone. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 73 His floures do 
grow like crownes or garlandes rounde about the stalke .. 
The seede doth grow in the smal corones from whence the 
floures fell of. 
Coronel(1, obs. f. CononrL, Corona, 
Corone-, corownement, obs. ff. CrowNMENT. 


Coroner (kp'réns1). Forms: 4- coroner, (4 
corowner, 6 -nere, croner, 7 corroner). Sec also 
Cuowner, [a. AF. coruner, corouner, f. cortune, co- 
roune Crown, the original title being cwstos plact- 
torum corone guardian of the pleas of the crown. 
The suffix is -ER 2 2, corresp. to F. -fer, 1. -drtus, 
as in falconer, officer, treasurer, gardener, ete. 
The title was correctly latinized as coréndrrus. 
But at an early date the cnding was confused with 
that of verbal agents in -er (though never app. 
written -07, -o“r), and was rendered into Latin as 
coronator (already in A/agna Carta).] 

An officcr of a county, district, or municipality 
formerly also of the royal houschold), originally 
charged with maintaining the rights of the private 
property of the erown; in modern times his chicf 
function is to hold inqucst on the bodies of those 
supposed to have died by violence or accident. 


Believed to be first instituted in 1194 under the ordinance 
cited below. 

Coroner's inquest: the inquiry or investigation as to the 
cause of death held by the Coroner's Court, a tribunal of 
record, consisting of the coroner and twelve jurymen ithe 
Coroner's Fury) summoned for the inquest. 

[8194 Ordiance in Hoveden (Rolls) III. 262 In quolibet 
comitatu eligantur tres milites et unus clericus custodes 
placitorum coroniv. 1204 Netuli Chart. 129/2 Per coro- 
nartos comitatus Sumerset. 1275 ict 3 Edw. /,c.10 Pur 
ceo que petit gent e meins sages sunt esluz ia de novel com- 
munaument al office de Coruncr. 1292 Brirron 1. i, § 6 Et 
en noster hostel soit un Corouner, qi face le mester de Ia 
Coroune par mi la verge, par tut ou nous seroms et vienoms 
en noster reaume, /dsd. 1. xil. § 4 Et si nul homme murge 
en prisoun, si volom nous, ge le Corouner voise veer le cors, 
et prenge bone enqueste de sa mort, coment il avera 
esté mort.] ¢1325 Poem temp. Edw. /f (Percy) xii, At 
justices and at shiryves, Corowners, and chancelers. a 1400 
in Eng. Grids (1870) 350 Twey coroners by-lyp pat ber be in 
Wynchestre. 1480 Caxton Chron. ccxxi. 212 Robert of 
Hamond that was coroner of the kynges houshold. 1591 
Lamuarve Archeton (1635) 38 Vhat the Coroner of the 
Household have his proper power within his Verge, and 
that he and others have the order of Weight and Measure 
throughout the Realme. 1607-72 Cowe. /nlerpr. s.v., The 
Lord chief Justice of the Kings Bench is the Soveraign 
Coroner of the whole Realm..There are certain Charters 
belonging to Colledges, and other Corporations, whereby 
they are licenced to appoint their Coroner within their own 
Precincts. ¢ 1630 Risvon Surv. of Devon § 215 (1810) 224 
If any man die in the forest, the coroner of Lidford shall 
crown him. 1642 Sir E. Nicnocas in WN. /'afers (Cam- 
den) I. 11 The office of Corroner and Attorney in the 
Kings Bench. 1762 Go.psm. Nas# 96 The coroner's jury 
being impanelled, brought in their verdict lunacy. 1768 
Biackstonr Come. IV. 271 The court of the coroner is also 
a court of record, to enquire when any one dies in prison, 
or comes to a violent or sudden death, by what manner he 
came to his end. 1836 Marrvat A/idsh. Eusy xxxviii, The 
coroner’s inquest and the funeral over, daylight was again 
admitted. 1885 ‘TeENNyson Despair xxi, Our orthodox 
coroner doubtless will find it a felo-de-se. 

Co'ronership. [f. pree.+-sHp.] The office 
of a coroncr. 

1447-8 in Shilling fords Lett. (Camden! 121 Theire power 
that Iongeth to theire office of coronershipp. 1884 Law 
Times 3 May 1/2 The incumbents, for the tine being, of 
the various coronerships. 

+ Co'ronest, 2. Os. Also corounnest, co- 
roundest. [=coren-est: sec CoREN.] Choicest. 

ax4oo-so Ale.vandcr 624 Arystotill.. one of be coronest 
clerkis pat euer knew letter. /ézd. 1910, I, be corounnest 
[Dubé. ATS. Coroundest] kyng of kyngis all othire. 

Coronet (kpronét:, sd. Forms: 5-6 coro- 
nette, 5-5 -ett, (7 coronate’, 6- coronet. [a. 
OF. coronete, -ette, later couronnette, dim. of co- 
rone, couronne CROWN: sec -ET. Also reduced to 
Cronet, and rcfashioned as CRowne?, q.v.] 

1. A small or inferior crown; spec. a crown de: 
noting a dignity inferior to that of the sovereign, 
worn by the nobility, and varying in form accord- 
ing to rank. 

1494 Fanyan Céyox. vi. 603, .iii. ladyes rychely clad in 
golde and sylke, with coronettes vpon theyr heddes. 1547 
Boorve /ntvod. Knowl. 185 Vhe Duke weryth a coronet 
ouer a cap of sylke. 1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. 1. ti. 239 I sawe 
Marke Antony offer him a Crowne, yet ‘twas not a Crowne 
neyther, 'twas one of these Coronets. 1613 — Hen. I'///, 
Iv. i. 54, 1 All the rest are Countesses. 2 Their Coronets 
say so, 1828 Scotr F. J/. Perth x, ‘By my coronet—by 
my knightly faith, it is true!’ said the Earl. 1833 Texsxy- 
son Lady Clara I", de I’, vii, Kind hearts are more than 
coronets. 1876 H’or/d V. 3 Ie has no children to whom he 
might bequeath the well-earned coronet. 

Jig. 1813 Suetrey Q. Wad 99 The fair star That gems the 
glittering coronet of morn. 

b. A figure of a coronet “in //eraldry, etc... 

1678 Butcer //uc. ut. ii, 872 Ladies .. With coronets at 
their footmen’s breeches. 1749 Fiecoinc Tom Youes xvu. 
iv, Are there no charms in the thoughts of having a coronet 
on your coach? 1864 Bouter. Heraldry [list. & Lop. 
xvii. 265 It..became a usage in the fifieenth century to 
have the Crest to rise from ont of a Coronet. 

2. A fillet or wreath of beautiful workmanship 


CORONIS. 


or precious materials, worn as an ornament round 
the temples ; esf. in moder costume, a decorative 
part of a woman’s head-dress, consisting of a plate 
or band of metal, or the likc, encircling the front 
of the head. 

1599 Mi vocynicon \Fairholt), But oh her silver framed 
Coronet With lowe downe dangling spangles all besel. 
1601 Dest /athw. Teaver (1831) 38 Wearing of perriwigs, 
and other hair coronets and top-gallanis. 1687 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2230/4 A pair of Flanders lac'd Ruffles and Coronet. 
1725 De For boy. round World (18,0) 132 He made a nice 
garland, or rather a coronet, of sundry strings of beads. 
1822 S. Rocrers /taly, Ginevra, And on her brow, fairer 
than alabaster, A coronet of pearls. 1836 W. Irvine Al storia 
IL, 49 They wear gay coronets of plumes, particularly those 
of the swan. 

b. A chaplet or garland of flowers for the head. 
1sgo Suaks. AZfad's, MN. iv. i. 57 She his hairy temples then 
had rounded, With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers. 
1601 Ilottanp /*diny I]. 546 That varictie of floures which 
she gathered and couched together. .in her Coronets. 1774 
J. Bryasxy Alythol, 1. 400 We find it [the Nymphieal .. 
used for a kind of coronet upon figures of Orus. 182g J. 
Neat Sro, Jouathan WI. 335 Why coronet of rich flowers. 
3. = Corona 7b; formerly, also, a whorl of 
small flowers as in Labiates ; a flowering lead of au 
umbellifcrous or eomposite plant (cf. Corona 7 c). 

1585 fardle [acions 1. iii. 37 The coronettes of their 
Pasnepes and Garden Thistles .. (are said] to be twelue 
Cubites compasse. 1657 W. Cons Adam ti Kuen cox, 
Feild Calamint with whorled Coroncts. 1845 Linney Sch. 
Sot. i. (1858) 15 Soinetimes there is within, or upon, the 
corolla, a cup, as in the Daffodil, or a ring of scales, as in 
the Passion-flower ; this is the Coronet. 

+4. Arch, The capital ofa column. Oés. 

sss ‘'ardle Factions wu. xii. 301 Pilers .. upon whose 
coronettes or heades the. .rofe of the Churche maye resle. 

5. Larrtery. The lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse, immediately above the coffin ; also the bone 
of this part, the Cornonsry bone. 

1696 A. Sxare Anat. Horse v. xii. 223 Rasing the Hoof 
from the Coronet or top of it to the very bottom. until the 
Bloud come. 1792 Osuatpiston rit. Sporlsman 122/2 
The coronet of a horse's foot, is that part on the very top of 
it where the hair grows. 1833 Sir C. Bett J/fand ed. 3) 
94 In the horse’s leg the five bones. .of the second phalanx 
[are consolidated] into the lesser pastern or coronet. 

6. =Coronat sb. 3. (Sec also Cronet. , 

1731 in Baitey vol. II. 

vA Short for Coronet moth: sec 8. 

8. attrib, and Comb. Coronet moth, a col- 
Icetor’s name of Acronycta Ligustrt. 

1778 Miss Burney “vedina liti, | perceived among the 
carriages. .acoronet-coach. 1819 Sasovet.Le /slomol. Com 
pend. 250 Coronet Moth (Noctua Liegustris, 1829 Soutuery 
Sir 7. More V1. 161 Old family - trees, especially of the 
coronet-bearing kind, 1869 E. Newman Brit. A/oths, Ne. 
432 The Coronet. 

Co'ronet, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.) ‘rans. To 
confer a coronet upon; to adorn as with a coronct. 

1813 Scott 7rterm. ut. Introd. v, The simple Jily-braid 
That coronets her temples. ¢1830 Bentuam It’s. XI. 98 
Mr. Eden, afterwards coroneted by the title of Lord Kuck 
land. 

Coronet, obs. f. CORNET. 


Coroneted (kprénctéd), pA. a. Also -etted. 
[f, Coronet sé. .or v.) + -ED.] Adorncd with, bear- 
ing, or wearing, 4 coronct; of persons, often cquiva- 
lent to ‘belonging to the pecrage ’. 

1748 Ricnaxoson Clarissa (18111 V. 119 She .. looked 
at the seal, ostentatiously coroneted. 1847 L. Hunt J/en, 
Women § &. W1.ix.197 The staid conduct. .of a succession 
of coronetted actresses. @1853 Rouertson Lect. i. 24 The 
lady. .getting out of her coroneted carriage. 1872 Lonc- 
statFE Fer. Durham 24 None of his own [Bp. de Bury's] 
charming seals give the Coronetted Mitre. 1885 “fool 
Daily Post 30 June 4/5 Coroneted ‘eccentrics’ who in 
other ranks would have been called other naines. 

Coronetty, -ee, a. //er. Made like acoronet ; 
ornamented on the upper side coronct-wise. 

1688 R. [ome Armoury 1. iv. 33/1 He beareth Or, a 
Bend Archee, Coronettee on the top side, Gules. Some say 
haveing the higher side Coronett-wayes. Morgan. .termeth 
this a Coronet in Bend, but he should then have said (I. x- 
tended in end because it reacheth from side 10 side of the 
shield. 186. Parker Gloss. Heraldic Terms 108 These 
are the paternal arms of his R. II. Prince Alhert. The 
bearing is sometimes called ‘a ducal coronet in bend‘, and 
sometimes, more properly, ‘a bend archee coronetty '. 

Coronice, -nich, obs. tf. Cornice. 

Coro‘niform, a. rare. fad. L. type * coroni: 
form.-is, {. coréna crown: see -FoRM, In mod.F. 
corontforme.| Crowu-shaped. 

1776 J. Lee /utrod. Bot, (ed. 3139 The Stigma is. .Coro- 
niform, or Crown-shaped in Pyrola. 2882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

| Coronis (korownis . [l.. cordurs, a. Gr. no- 
pwvis curved stroke or flourish at the cnd of a 
book vr chapter, hee: in sense 1 below; also 
in sense 2. So in mod.F.] 

+1. The conclusion, end. Ods. rare. 

a 1670 Ilacket «164. Hidiiaons 1. 38 (1).) The coronis of 
this matter is thus ; some bad ones... were punish'd strictly, 
all rebuk'd, not all amended. y 

2. Greek Gram. Asign resembling an apostrophe 

* , placed over a vowel as a mark of contraction 
or crasis; ¢.g. xiya@us for nat ayaGes, 

1833 I. Ronixson tr. Antinann's Gr. Grant. 6 Over a 
crasis is commonly written the sigit ’, called coronis (<opwrts). 
1863 W.Smitu tr. Cartius’ Gr. Grav. § 16. 


CORONIUM. 


Coronium (korduniim). [f Corona 2, on the 
analogy of chemical names in -IuM.] An other- 
wise unknown element supposed to exist in a 
gaseons state in the sun’scorona. (Cf. HELIum.) 

1890 C. A. Younc Elem, Astron. vi. § 207 The charac- 
teristic feature of the visual spectrum [of the sun's corona] is 
a bright line in the green. .It coincides with a dark line..on 
Kirchhoff's map of the solar spectrum... This dark line..isa 
close double, one of its components being due to iron, while 
the other is due to some unknown gaseous element, whicb 
has been called Covontn after the analogy of Helium. 

Coronix, obs. f. CORNICE. 

+ Covronize, v. Obs. [f. L. corona crown + -IZ2E 
perh, in quot. 1592 associated with coréyix Cor- 
NICE).] vas, To crown, adorn with a coronet or 
coronal. 

1sg9z R. D. HySuerotomachia 63 An arched Eminence, 
adorned with coronised Lyneaments and grauings. 1596 
Fitz-Gerrray Sir #, Drake (1881) 22 Be Drakes worth 
royalized by your wits, That Drakes higb name may coronize 
your writs. 1606 Forp Fame's Men. exviii, To coronise 
high-soar’d gentility. 1623 CockrRAM, Coronize, to crown, 

Coronofacial (kordu:nofé!-fial\, a. ctnat. [f. 
Coron\AL + Factat.] Relating to the coronal 
suture and the face: in ¢. azgle (see quot.). 

1878 Bartvey tr. Topinard'’s Anthrop. u. iii. 291 The 
corono-facial angle of Gratiolet, formed by the meeting of the 
plane passing across the coronal suture of both sides and 
the facial line. 

Coronograph (kordwnégraf, Astron. Also 
ciron. corona-. [f. corono-, combining form of 
CoRONA + -GR\PH, Gr. -ypapos writing, writer.] 
An instrument for photographing the sun’s corona 
in full sunlight. 

That in use is a combined form of Newtonian telescope 
and photographic camera, suggested by Dr. W. Huggins in 
a paper read before the Royal Society in 1882. 

1885 Sir H. Gruss Catal. Philos. Jnstr., Dr. Huggins’ 
Coronograph for photographing Corona, 1890 Carr. Darwin 
in PAil. Trans, 306 The Coronagraph was designed as the 
instrument which would give the best chance of rendering 
it possible to obtain photographs of the corona in sunlight. 

Hence Coronographie a.; also Coro‘nogram, 
a photograph of the corona so obtained. 

1890 7adlet 25 Jan. 128 The special new coronagraphic in- 
strument prepared for the occasion. 

Coronographer, obs. f. CHRONO-. 

Coronoid (kp rénoid, kordwnoid), a. 
{mod. f. Gr. xoppyn crow: see -oID.] 

Applied to processes of bones of a curved form 
like a crow’s beak, and to parts in connexion with 
these ; esp. the c. process of the lower jaw, and 
that of the ulna, and the c. fossa of the humerus. 

1741 A. Monro Axzatomy (ed. 3) 27 Such Processes as 
terminate in a sharp Point, have the general Name of 
coronoid bestowed on them, 1808 Reeve did, XCVIIE. 117 
‘The zygomatic process terminates at the coronoid process of 
the lower jaw. 1865 Avader No. 139. 242/3 ‘The coronoid 
origin of this muscle. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Coronoid fossa, 
a depression above the inner segment of the trochlear surface 
of the lower end of the humerus for the reception of the 
coroncid process of the ulna in flexion of the forearm. 

Corons: see CURRANT. 

Coronula: see next. 

Coronule (kordnizl). Bot, and Zool. [ad. L. 
cor@énula, dim. of corona crown. The L. form is 
sometimes used.] 

l. Bot. An appendage like a small crown or 
coronet surmounting a seed, etc.: cf. Corona 7 a. 

1806 Grecory Dict. Acts & Sc. I. 255 The coronula is. .a 
small sort of calyx adhering to the seed, like a little crown. 
1866 /reas. Bot., Coronule, the small calyx-like body 
which crowns the nucule of Chara. [Called Crown in 
transl. of Sachs.] 1881 Groves in ¥rn/. Bot, X.2 The small 
size and shortness of the nucleus and coronula, 

2. Zool, A kind of acorn-shell or barnacle of the 
genus Coronula of Cirripeds ; parasitic on Cetacea. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. €86/1 All the Balanids—with 
the exception of the Coronules—have calcareous bases. 
1276 Beneden'’s Animal Parasites 57 Eschricht has in vain 
offered a reward to him wbo would send him coronulz still 
attached to the umbilical cord. 


Coroplasty, Corotomy : sce Cor. 2. 
Coroseis, sé. f/.: sce CORSIE. 
Corosif, -ive, etc., obs. ff. CoRROSIVE. 
Corougle, obs. f. CoraciE. 
Corounal, obs. f. Cononau, 
Coroundest, -nnest: see CORONEST. 
Coroun e, corowne, obs. ff. Crown, 
Corouns: sce CuRRANT. 

+ Corour, a. Oss. [a. AF. corour=OF. coreor, 
later cowreur courscr, also as adj.) Fit for the 
course ; slede corour—¥. cheval courcur, cowser. 
¢1z00 A. Alss, 2475 Ile leop upon a stede corour, And 
flowzh away withoule socour. 

Corownler e, obs. f. Cononrnr. 

Corozo ‘kordiso). [Native name.] 

A South American tree, /’ylelephas macro- 
rarpa, allicd to the palnis; its sced is the Corozo- 
nul or tvory-nul , the hardened albumen of which 
furnishes the substance called vegetable ivory. 

1760-72 tr. Puan & Ulloa's Voy. 1. 50 The fourth, which 
tly call corozo, has a fruit larger than dates, of an exqui- 
site ta te; und proper for making cooling and wholsome 
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draughts. 1869 Exg. Mech. 24 Dec., 367/2 Buttons are made 
.-from the corozonuts. 1883 Aug. /lustr. Mag. Nov. 88/1 
Besides vast quantities of corozo nut or vegetable ivory, Bir- 
mingham consumes tons upon tons of shells for buttons. 

Corp, Sc. and north Eng. dial. f. Corpse. 

Corpax, erron. scribal f. coxporax, CORPORAS. 

Corperal(e, Corperas: see Corpor-, 

Corpes, -is, obs. ff. CoRPSE. 

+Corpion. 04s. Also corpchun, ? corphun, 
copshen. [Of uncertain etymology: perh. f. corp- 
body: the use of Zes in quot. 1516 does not make 
it certainly French. Cofshen is prob. the same 
word, though the spelling suggests derivation from 
cop head.] Name of a quality of herring: see 
quot. 1758. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 93 Corphun [//. P. corpchun her- 
ynge]. 1512 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 111. 322/3 Corpions 
1 cade @ 4/3. 1516 /éect. 323/2 Herrings called les cor- 
pions 1 cade (a 1/4. 1758 Binnett Descr. Thames 227 
Fishers distinguish their Herrings into six different Sorts: As 
the Fat Herring. .the Shotten Herring. .the Copshen, which 
by some Accident or other has been deprived of its Head. 

Corpolent, obs. f. CORPULENT. 

Corporal (kf1péral), a. (sd.) Forms: 4-3 cor- 
porellie, 5 (corperall), 5-7 corporall, 5 -al. [a. 
OF. corporal (12th c.), later corporel, ad. L. corfo- 
ral-em bodily, f. corps, corpor- body. See -Au.] 

1. Of or belonging to the human body; bodily. 

c1400 Rom. Rose 6759 Swynke he with his hondis cor- 
porelle. 1474 Caxton Chesse 7 The corporal or bodelye 
sight. 1490 — Exeydos xxix. 113 Fayre yeftes of nature, 
as is beaulte corporelle. ¢ 1510 Barctay Afirr. Gd, Alanners 
(1570) D iv, His members corporall. 1547 Act 1 Edw. V/, 
c. 3 If they should be punished by death. .and with other 
corporall paine. 1641 in Nalson /afart. Collect. (1683) It. 
482 It is this day ordered by the Commons. .that all corporal 
bowing at the Name. .be henceforth forborne, 1671 Mitton 
P. R.1v. 299 In corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. 
1762 Gipson Mise, Hes. (1814) EV. 131 A favourite topic of 
ancient raillery was corporal defects. 1868 GLapstonr Fev. 
Mundi v. (1869) 118 The achievements of Heracles are per- 
sonal, indeed corporal. 

b. Personal. 

1651 Hospes Leviath. 1. xx. 104 When the Victor hath 
trusted him with his corporall liberty. 1754 RicHarpson 
Grandison (1781) 1. xxvi. 189 Taking his corporal leave of 
her. 1767 Birackstone Comm. 11. 173 Since by a devise a 
freehold may pass without corporal tradition or livery of 
seisin. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 1. i. 22 The chan- 
cellor has given [to Master John Homyll in 1418) corporal 
and real possession of the foresaid benefice. 

+c. Having a body, embodied. Ods. 

1471 Riprey Comp. cidch. vii. in Ashm. (1652) 172 The 
Spryt may Corporall be, And become fyx wyth hyt and 
substancyall. 1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 142 There they 
suppose Enoch and Elias are corporall to this day. 1647 
W. Browne tr. Polexander 11. 257 There are corporal] 
Angels on earth, 

+2. Of the nature of body or matter; corporeal, 
material, physical. Ods. 

1519 Juterl. Four Elem.in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 12 Though 
the form and fashion of any thing That is a corporal body 
be destroyed. 1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 115/2 The wor- 
shipping of god with golde and siluer, & suche other corporall 
thinges. 1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 50 D, Corporal 
things are such as of their own nature may be felt or seen. 
1605 SuHaks. Afacb. 1. ili. 81 What seem’d corporall Melted, 
as breath into the Wind. 1653 H. More Antid, Ath.1. 
villi. (1712) 23 Either God, or this corporal and sensible 
World must of itself necessarily exist. 1702 Ecrarp £ccl. 
Hist. (1710) 644 Two principles; the one Good. .the other 
Evil, from whence proceeded the evil soul of man ; together 
with the body, and all corporal creatures. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
alstron. 1. 475 Thetwo Planets observed in Corporal Con- 
junction (that is where the one seems to touch or cover the 
other’. 

+b. Relating to material things; material, Ods. 

1535 CoverDALE Zech. Contents ch, x, Thorow corporal 
promises, the prophet ledeth men vnto the promises that are 
fulfilled in Christ. 

+3. Large of body. Oés. 

¢1475 Partenay 4456 Sin bat gret thikke is, wonder cor- 
porall. 1630 A. Fohuson'’s Aingd. & Commi. 202 As for 
flesh-meat, I thinke that a Hawke in England eats more in 
a moneth, than. .a sufficient corporall Burger does in six 
weekes. 

+4. Having solidity ; solid. Ods. 

a. In early Chem. 

1667 BoyLe Orig. Formes & Qual. One little Masse or 
Bead of corporal or yellow (though perhaps somewhat 
palish) Gold, /é/d. 131 In some grosse, or, as they speak, 
corporal Salts, such as Sea-salt, Salt-petre. 


b. Corporal number: a number pertaining to 
cubic or solid measure. 


1594 Dionpevu. /xerc. 1. xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Cubique or 
Corporall number, having both length, breadth, and depth. 

5. Phrases. a. Corporal oath [med.L. corporate 
juramentum ; cf. corporaltter Jurare, also BopiLy 
Oath]: an oath ratificd by corporally touching a 
sacred object, esp. the gospels, but sometimes the 
consecrated host, or relics of saints, and in heathen 
times the altar, ctc., of an idol, as distinguished 
from a mncrely verbal oath, to which the body was, 
as it were, not a party. ach, 

‘As the consecrated host or corpus Dei was sometiines the 
thing corporaliter tactum, the attributive ‘corporal’ has 
been held by some to refer to the host; but this is not 
historically tenable. See the treatment of the subject b 
Maskell, S/onnm. Nit. (1882) IE. pp. li-liii; also the medi- 
wval examples in Du Cange, s.v. Furarc, the Italian 
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quots. in the Vocad. Della Crusca (1878) s.vy. Corporale, 
Corporalmente, etc. 
[c1300 THorn Chron. (in Decem Script. 1. 1966) Forma 


Jidelitatis faciende. Ego N. de C. juroad hac sancta Dei 


evangelia, prastito corporaliter sacramento, quod, etc. 
c1300 Rosert, Bp. or Giascow in- Kymer If. 867 (Du 
Cange) Et cest serment avons nous fet sur le cors notre 
Seigneur.) 1534 in W. H. Turner Select Rec. Oxford 128 
By vertue of corporall othe gyven to the Universitie. 1548 
Hatt Chron. 29 b, Eche of theim takyng a corporall othe 
upon the holy Evangelistes. 1585 App. SanDys Sev. (1841) 
323 The eldest..servant of his house. .(for he had rule over 
all which Abraham did possess), was not permitted to deal in 
this matter without taking a corporal oath beforehand (cf. 
Gen, xxiv. 2], 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. (77d, iii. (1821) 241 
Untill he had taken his corporal oath (upon a booke) that he 
would, etc. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's Prince \Rtldg. 1883) 252 
He would .. take his corporal oath his .. life was tedious. 
1755 Macens /zsurances 1, 269 He. .confirmed the Truth of 
the. .written Deposition with his Corporal Oath, before us. 
b. Corporal punishment: punishment inflicted 
on the body; originally including death, mutila- 
tion, branding, bodily confinement, irons, the 
pillory, ete. ,as opposed to a fine or punishment 
in estate or rank). In 19th c. usually confined to 
flogging or similar infliction of bodily pain. 

1581 LaMBARDE Z7vev. 1. xii. (1602) 57 Corporall punish- 
ment, is eyther capitall, or not capitall. 1622 MatyseEs Axc. 
Law-Merch. 431 Imprisonment is a corporal! punishment. 
1714 Act 1 Geo, J, St. 2. c. 18 § 14 To be kept to hard La- 
bour, and suffer such corporal Punishment as the said Justice 
or Justices. .shall think fit. 1724 <ict 11 Geo. J, c. 26 § 10 
Any Crime, importing a Capital or any other Corporal 
Punishment. 1827 Hansarp Parl, Deb. XVI. 679. 26 Feb., 
Mr. Hume proposed .. that it should be unlawful to inflict 
corporal punishment, by stripes or lashes, upon any soldier. 
1836 O’Connet /7o. Comm, 14 Apr., They talked of ‘cor- 
poral punishment’; they did not choose to use its right 
name—‘ flogging’. 1838 ct 1-2 Vict. c. 17 § 7 ‘Mutiny 
Act) That a General Court-martial .. may sentence any 
Soldier to Corporal Punishment, not extending to Life or 
Limb, for Immorality, etc. 1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 26 The 
last reform ..is the abolition, a few weeks ago, of corporal 
punishment in the army. 

ec. Corporal works of mercy: works of mercy to 
the bodies of men, of which seven are reckoned. 

15.. Manuallof Prayers, Vhe Workes of mercy Corporall. 
To feed the hungry. To giue drinke to the thirsty. To 
cloathe the naked. To visitt and ransome the Captiues. 
To harbour the harbourlesse. ‘Tio visitt the sicke. To 
burie the dead. 1871 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. (1876) 1V. 
xxi. 711 He was ready to do the last corporal work of mercy 
to his departed sovereign. 

+B. as sb. pl. \elliptical.). Obs. 

165g Futter Appeal Inj. Jnunoc. ui. 66 Naturals, cor- 
porals, morals, civils, intellectuals. 1678 CupwortH /#fed/. 
Syst. 821 When the sou! goes out of tie Lody, whether it 
be carried into any corporal places, or to incorporals like to 
corporals. 

Corporal (kfsporal), sb.1 £ccl. Forms: 3 
corporeal, 4 5 corporalle, (5 -erale’, 6-7 -all, 
6- -al. [ad. med.L. corfordlis (falla), corporale 
palliian’, in F. corporai, f. L. corpus body.] 

+1. An ancient cncharistic vestment. Ods. 

a 1000 Canons Edgar in Thorpe Laws I. 250 We larad 
pat zlc preost hebbe corporalem ponne he mzssize. 1660 
R. Coxe Power §& Sudj. 162 (transl. of prec.) That every 
Priest celebrating Mass, hath his Corporal. : 

2. A cloth, usually of linen, upon which the 
consecrated clements are placed during the celebra- 
tion of the raass, and with which the elements, or 
the remnants of them, are covered after the celebra- 


tion. Called also corporal-cloth. 

138: in Eng. Gilds (1870) 233 A ‘palyoun’ of cloth of 
gold ; two ‘corporalles’, ¢1440 Promp. Parv.g3 Corporasse 
or corporalle, corforale. 1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scotl. 1. 
85 Inane vthir gardeviant :—In the fyrst, a lamp of siluer, 
a corporale with a cais. 1523 Lp. Berners Fvovss. I. cc. 
237 This squier had with hym the patent and corporal. 
1637 Bk. Com. Prayer, Church Scot., Communion Rubric, 
He that celebrates shall .. cover with a fair linen cloth, or 
corporal, that which remaineth of the consecrated elements. 
1641 I. H. Petit. agst. Pocklingion 3 He hath caused two 
cloathes to be made, which he cals Corporals, and these he 
useth to lay over the Bread in the Sacrament. 1725 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist. 17th c. i. v. 64 They made use of Veils 
also..which were made of Lawn, as the Corporal was, 
afterwards of Silk. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 38 
Anciently, the Corporal-cloths were so large as to over- 
spread the whole altar. 1888 7¢»es 22 June 13/3 Con- 
cerned in stealing a silk veil, two linen corporals, a silver 
cross..from St. Peter’s Church. 

b. Corporal-case: a case for the corporal. 

(Cf. 1488 in prec.) 1559 /uv. in Reg. Efisc. Aberd. 
(Spalding Cluh) I. App. go Item a corporal case with a 
cover of cloath of gold. : 

Corporal (kgaporal), 50.2 ALT. [a. 16th c. F. 
corporal, var. of capporal, caporal (Littré), ad. It. 
caporale (Sp. caporal). 

Diez and others take caforale as the original form, as a 
derivative of cafo head ; but this leaves the -o7- unaccounted 
for. On the other hand, the corforal form is of consider- 
able antiquity: Du Cange guotes from a letter of 1405, 
‘capitaneus, et ut ipsi [Venetians] vocant, corforadis'. ‘Vhis 
favours a derivation from It. corpo, L. corfor- body (i. e. of 
troops), with subsequent contamination by cafo.] 


1. A non-commissioned military officer ranking 


under a sergeant. 

‘He has charge of one of the squads of the company, 
places and relieves sentries, and keeps good order in the 
yuard’ (Stocqueler). Corforal’s guard: a small armed 
detachment such as is placed under the command of a 
corporal. Hence fg. a small body of followers or supporters. 


CORPORALATE. 


1579 Dicces Stratict. 84 The Corporal is a degree in 
dignitie above the private souldior. 1598 Barret Theor. 
Warres 248 The worl Caporall, which 1s a meere Italian, 
and also vsed by the French, we corruptly do both write 
and pronounce Corporall. 1642 Declar. Lords & Cont. 
For Raising Forces 22 Dec, 7 That each Company of 
Dragooners have an etbtiented Gouri to bea Corporall. 
¢1645 T. Tutty Stege Carlisle (1840) 35 Philipson..sent a 
corporal with 20 horse. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 164 P 6 
An old Soldier in the Civil Wars,who was Corporal of a Com- 
pany ina Regiment of Foot. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. 
Desf. V1. 326, 1, who command the largest British army 
that has been employed..have not the power of making 
even a corporal. 1833 Marrvat 7. Sémfle vii, The key of 
the store-room, was under the charge of one of the corporals 
of marines. 1868 Regul. § Ord. Army P 312 When Non- 
commissioned Officers are required to assist the Officers, 
Corporals may be appointed to act as Serjeants. 1888 
Times 26 June 4/4 Mr. G. M., Corporal of Horse, Royal 
Horse Guards. .writes to correct the statement. 

+2. Corporal of the field: a superior officer of 
the army in the 16th and i7the., who acted as an 
assistant or a kind of aide-de-eamp to the sergeant- 
major: see quot. 1622. Ods. 

162zz F. Marxuam Bk. War iv. ix, 153-5 The next great 
Officers..are the Foure Corporals of the Field, who haue 
their dependance only vpon the Serieant-Maior and are 
called his Coadiutors or assistants .. who for their election 
ought to bee Gentlemen of great Dexteritie .. such as haue 
at least hecn Captaines in other times .. It is meet that all 
these foure Corporals of the Field hee exceeding well 
mounted. 1591 GarrarD Art Warre 156 Office and duetie 
of the foure Corporals of the field. 1633 T. Starrorp Pac. 
#76, xxi. (1821) 415 Sent a Corporall of the field, to cause 
the like 10 be done in the Earle of Thomonds quarter. 

3. Nant, +a. Formerly, a petty officer on 
board ship, part of whose duty consisted in teaching 
the sailors the use of small arms: see quot. 1626. 
b. ‘The ship's corporal of the present day is the 
superior of the first-elass working petty offeers, 
and solely attends to police matters under the 
master-at-arins or superintendcnt-in-ehief’ (Smyth 
Satlor's Word-bk.). 

1626 Capt. Smitu Accra. Yng. Seamen 4 The Corporal is 
to see the setting and releeuing the watch: and see all the 
souldiers and saylors keepe their Armes cleane, neate and 
yare; and teach them their vse. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. v. xi. 46 The Gunners at Sea did not exercise the Sea- 
men in this knowledge, as the Corporal doth in Mustering 
of them with their musquets. 1708 Lond. Gaz. No. 4440/1 
‘The Midshipmen .. Corporals, Yeomen of the Sheets .. one 
Eighth Part. 1891 7ses 20 Sept., A ship’s corporal on 
duty in the Britannia. 

+Corporalate. Os.—' [f. Corpora 5.2 + 
-ATE!.] A body commanded by a eorporal; a 
corporal’s guard or squad. 

1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 7 Divided into parts 
and Corporolates under their Corporals and Sergeants. 

Corporality (kfipore'liti). Also 5 -ite, 6 
-ytie, 7 -itie. (ad. late L. corporalitis (Ter- 
tullian), f. corporakis CORPORAL: see -1TY. Cf. 
mod.F, corporalité (Bossuet \.] 

1. The quality of consisting of matter; material 
or corporeal existence; materiality. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxviii. (1495) 338 
Sauynge the corporalite of eyther and contynuaunce of 
theyr substancyali partyes, 1614 Raceicu F/ist. Wordd I. 
pce findeth corporality in the heames of light. 1642 

. More Song of Soul u. u. iii, xxix, That fond grosse 
phansie .. Of the souls corporal’tie. 1662 J. CHANDLER 
Van Helmont’s Oriat. 150 A Mathematicall corporality or 
bodiliness. 1711 S. Crarke Let. to Dodwell 71 The Cor- 
porality of the Soul. 1882-3 Scuarr Eucycl. Relig. Knowl. 
1464 Perhaps he. .considered corporality and substantiality 
as identical ideas. 

+b. as opposed to spirituality. Ods. 

1627-77 Fectuam Resolves. xix. 34 Take her as sheis in her 
self, not dimm‘d and thickned with the mists of corporality ; 
then is she a beauty. 1655 Futter CA. ///st. in. vi. § 21 
Whether the spirituality of them shall refine the rest .. or 
the corporality, or earthliness of them, depress them. 

te. Alchemy. The gross and earthy part of 
anything, incapable of sublimation. Oés. 

1660 tr. Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. 1. 52 In that Colour is 
the Quintessence contained, the residue is the Corporality. 
1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 310 In this color are the 
Potestates contained, the residue is the ‘Corporality ’. 

2. The quality of being embodied; embodied 
existence or condition. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul u. i. 1. xii, [They] deeply 
doubt if corporalitie were stroy'd Whether that inward first 
Vitalitie Could then subsist. 169r E. Tavior tr. Behmen’s 
Theos. Philos. 358 The Precious Gold of Heavenly Corpo- 
rality. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 755 Until certified of his 
corporality, {we] shall set down the gentleman .. as a mem- 
ber of an imaginary clan. 

b. concr. Bodily substanee or organism, body. 

1841 Fraser's Mag. XXIII. 217, I would much rather 
have repaired their minds with learning .. than their corpo- 
ralities with drugs. 

+3. Corporate quality or organization of a 
society, town, ete. Ods. 

1556 Corpor. of Axbridge in 3rd Rep. Com. Mist. MSS. 
(1872) 303/2 The same yere onre Corporalytie was granted. 

+b. concr. A body of men; a CoRPORATION. Ods. 

1603 [see Corroratty]. 1641 Mitton Reform. 5 Citations 
«. to be served by a corporality of griffonlike promoters 
and apparitors. 

4. pl. Corporal or bodily matters; things per- 
taining to bodily wants, ete. Cf. éemforalities. 


Vot. IL. 
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1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa (1811) VILI. x. 52 Motives of 
convenience, or mere corporalities, as I may say. 

Corporally (kf pérali, adv... [f. Corrora 
a + -LY%.] 

1. In a eorporal or bodily manner; by bodily 
or personal aetion ; in or as to the body; bodily. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 198/3 Thus wrought our lord by 
the merites of the blessyd vyrgyne corperally whiche moche 
more habundantly werehieth y hir merytes to the sowles 
spirituelly. 1561 T. Norton Cafiin's /ust. 1. xiii. (1634) 51 
The wliele fulnesse of the Godhead doth corporally dwell in 
Christ. 1600 I, Brount ffist. Portugall (ed. 2) 40 Euery 
Hfarquebuzier that shoulde be found. .without fiftie bullets 
.. shoulde be corporally punished. 1652 Nerepiuam tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 196 ‘They did enter upon the Sea cor- 
porally by occupation. 1749 Wesiry /HM/ds. (1872) X. 121 
If Christ is not corporally present in the host, they grant 
their adoration to be idolatry. 1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. 
(1864) II. 1v. viii. goo Euthymius..was corporally punished 
with blows and stripes. 1883 Lavy Acf. 11 Q. Bench Div. 
609 Whether the offence imputed was punishable corporally 
or by fine. 

+2. Astron. Cf. CORPORAL a, 2 quot. 1726. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iw. xiii. 225 The Sunne 
..is conjoined with many starres..and in the 8th of August 
is corporally conjoyned with Basiliscus. 

+ Co'rporalness. Ovs. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Corporal or physical condition ; corporality, 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RK. vitt. xxvill. (1495) 338 The 
water abydyth in his corporalnesse by joynynge and con- 
tynuynge togiders of his parties. 

Corporalship (kfsporalfip). 
50.2 + -SHIP,] 

+1. A body of soldiers under the eommand of a 
corporal, or of a Corporal of the Field. Ods. 

tsgt GarrarD Art lVarre 28 If a corporall-shippe of 
pikemen be joyned togither with another of shot. 1625 
MarkHam Souldiers Accid. 7 This done, you shall deuide 
one hundred men into foure Corporallshipps or Squadrons. 
1635 BaArriFFe Jit. Discip. cxx. (1643) 415 Three rots of 
pikes make a Corporalship. 1672 T. VENN Jfrlit. Observ. 
191 He [the sergeant] shall march on the outside, where he 
may best..take charge of their several Corporalships. 


2. The office or position of a eorporal. 

1672 T. Vexn J1/lit. Observ. 192 The soldiers under his 
Corporalship. 1814 Scott Woz. vii, Petitions for ser- 
geancies and corporal-ships. 1858 Cham, Frul. UX. 160 
[He]had worked his way up from a corporalship of marines. 


Co-rporalty, var. of CoRPORALITY, a corporate 
body or corporation. 

1603 in Sir R. Boyle Diary Ser 11. (1887) I. 62 Two casks 
of Powder. .they..unshipt..the Maior alledging that it was 
the act of the Corporalty. 

+ Co'rporance. Oés. sare. [a. OF. corfor- 
ance, -ence bodily form, stature, eorpulence, f. 
corporer to embody, give a body to: see -aNcE.] 
Bodily size; physical proportions. 

1570 G. BucHanan Chameleon, Albeit it be small of cor- 
porance noghttheless it is of ane stronge nature. 


Corporas kfiporés), Forms: 3 corporeals, 
4 -aus, -eaus, corperaus, 4 6 -as, 5-7 corpor- 
ass(e, 5-6 -ace, 5 corperax, -arax, (coperas, 
-arace’, 6 -esse, corprax), 5-9 corporas, 6 9 
corporax. [ME. corforaus, a. OF. corporaus, 
(earlier corporals\, nom. sing. of corporal = Cor- 
PoRAL sé.1 (The same form was in OF. aec. pl., 
and remains in pl. as corporaux.)] = CoRPORAL 
$b,1 2, 

¢1z00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 163 De meshakele is of medeme 
fustain, and te corporeals sole and unshapliche. c¢ 1300 
Havelok 188 The calix, and the pateyn ok, he corporaus, 
the messe-gere. ¢1315 SHOREHAM 50 And eke the corperaus 
Onder the deakne vealdeth. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 
V. 11 Sixtus ordeyned pat pe corperas [//ar/. A/S. corpo- 
rasse] schulde nou3t be of silk noper sendel. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg. 363/2 She made mo than fyfty corporas and sente 
them..in to dyuerce chirches. 1513 Brapsnaw S¢. Wer- 
burge 1.551 Some gaue a coope and some a Vestement 
Some other a chalice and some a corporace. 1543 Aich- 
mond Wills (Surtees) 47 Corporaxes, altar clothes, albys, 
towells. 1549 Bk. Com. Prayer, Commun. Rubric, Then 
shall take so much Bread and Wine as shall suffice. .laying 
the bread upon the corporas. 1655 Futter Waltham Abb, 
(1830) 275 Three corporasses, whereof two white silk, and 
one hlew velvet. 1884 Life ¥. Skinner ix. 174 The Ruhric 
provides for the use of..a corporas, a paten, a bell, and 
some other things. 


b. Comb., as corporas bag, case, cloth, etc. 

1478 Churchw, Acc. St. Andrew's, East Cheap (in Brit. 
Mag. XXXII. 36) Item, payde for a Corporas Case.. 
ij*. iij4. rg2z Bury Wells \Camden) 117, iij fyne elle 
kerchers to be vsyd for corporas clothes. 1529 Zest. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 277 To the parishe churche..my dublett of 
cremysyne sattyn, to make thereof corprax cases, 1566 in 
FE. Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 5:1 One cor- 
porax cloth, one corporax bagg. 1853 Rock Ch. of 
Fathers VI1. u. 189 A pair of corporals in a corporas 
case. 1869 Mrs. PALLiser Lace xxii. 251 Rehly laced cor. 
porax cloths, 

Corporate (kpuipdret), ppl. a. [ad. L. cor- 
fordal-us, pa. pple. of corpordre: see next.] 

A. as pa. pple. 1. United into one body. arch. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.w. iii. (1495) 81 What is 
drawen and is lyke therto is corporate and onyd therto, 
1850 Blackie Eschy/us 1. 123 Four several functions cor- 
porate in one. 

+ 2. Embodied. Oés. 

arsss Latimer Ser, & Reon. (1845 333 It were too long 
to tell you .. how long it were ere I could forsake such 
folly, it was so corporate in me. 


{f CorroraL 


CORPORATENESS. 


B. adj. +1. Large of body; corpnlent. Cds. 

1s09 Barctay .Shyf of Folys (1570) 153 His body is so 
great and corporate. 1533 Eexvor Cast. Helthe ui. vi. 62 
L.eane men have more tied: corporat men have tnore 
fleshe, 

+ 2. Pertaining to or affceting the body. Oés. 

1686 Ferne Slaz. Genutrie 289 Goods and possessions be 
things onely accompaniyng the honor of the body of the 
owner, and therefore they be called corporate. 1613 Sik 
IT. Fixcn Laze (1636) 427 When the partie for not appear- 
ing should haue some great losse or corporate paine. 

+3. Having a body, embodied ; material. Ods. 

¢1532 Dewes Jytrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1057 In the whiche 
all maner shape and effigiation doth shyne clerely so well 
corporates [F'r. corfordez] as incorporates, 1557 NORTH tr. 
Gueuara's Diall Pr.29a/: A\ thinges, aswel .. visible, as 
invisible, corporate, as incorporate, 1613 R.C. Sable Alfa. 
ied. 3, Corporate, hauing a body. | 1865 [busuxeLt Vicar. 
Sacr. 442 Christ..is conceived to simply come into the cor- 
porate state of evil, and bear it with us. 

4, Forming a body politic, or cory oration. 

Ilence corporate body, body corporate; see Kooy sb, 14. 
Corporate town: a town possessing municipal rights, and 
acting by means of a corporation. Mil sks county: a 
city or town with its liberties, which has been constituted a 
county of itself, independent of the jurisdiction of the histo- 
rical county or shire in which it is situated. 

w1z Act 4 Hen. VIT#,c. 19 § 10 In Hundredes, Townes 
Corporate and nott corporate, parisshes and all other places. 
1577 Harrison England 11. v. 1877) 1. 130 These citizens. . 
are to serve .. in corporat townes where they dwell. 1598 
Haxtuyt Voy. I. 270 (R.) Any person or persons, body 
politique, or corporate, or Incorporate. 1765 BiackstTone 
Comm, 1.1. iv. 85 There are also counties corporate. 1822 
Hazuitt 7adle-t. Ser. 11, viii, (1869) 159 Corporate bodies are 
more corrupt and profligate than individuals. 18z5 M¢Cu1.- 
Locu ol. Econ. 1. 33 ‘Vhe citizens of corporate towns. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. 1.i, The powerful and corporate asso- 
ciation they formed amongst themselves. 1887 LowetL 
Democr. 32 They no longer belong to a class, but to a body 
corporate. 

b. ¢ransf. Forming one body constituted of many 
individuals. 

1880 Hux.ey Crayjish 128 Such anorganism as a crayfish 
is only a corporate unity, made up of innumerable rartially 
independent individuals. 

5. Of or belonging to a body politic, or corpo- 
ration, or to a body of persons. 

Corporate name: the name by which a corporation en- 
gages in legal acts. 

1607 SHAKS. T7200 U1, ii. 213 They answer in a joynt and 
corporate voice. 1753 Hasway 7rav. (1762) I. Ded. 6 
Your endeavours, in your private, as well as corporate 
capacity. 1770 in E.raminer 4 May (1812) 286, 2 Lord Den- 
bigh..asked what made a Corporate-act? Mr. Townsend, 
laughing, answered, an act of the Corporation. 1846 
M<Cuttocn sice. Brrt, Empire (1854) U1. 449 All county 
gaols, and. .seventeen of the largest prisons under corporate 
jurisdiction. 1855 sict 19-20 Vict. c. 17 § 24 in Oxf & 
Camé, Enactmts. 238 The College, if a corporation, shall he 
assessed for the same in its corporate name. 1876 Dicsy Real 
Prop. i. § 1. 12 The land ceased to be public land and be- 
came what we style corporate or private property. 

+C. quasi-ady. Into the body. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R. vi. xx. (1495 205 In yong- 
lynges meete taken corporat nouryssheth. .the body. 

Corporate ‘kfipore't), wv. arch. [f. L.. cor- 
forat-, ppl. stem of corfordre to form into or 
furnish with a body, f. corpus, corpor- body.] 

+1. “vans. To form into a eorporation or body 
politic ; to incorporate, Ods. 

1531 ict 23 /fen. VJ//, c. 19 All and singuler politike 
bodies spirituall in anie maner of wise corporated. 1598 
Stow Suri. xiii. (1603) 449 Erected, corporated and en- 
dowed with landes. 1621 teen Theat. Gt. Brit. xxvii. 
(1614153 1 This city..whom Henry VI corporated a county 
of itselfe. 1631 Weever sinc. Fun, Mon. 346 This Hos- 
pi was..erected, corporated, and endowed. .by Queene 
Mary. 

2. To combine in one body; to ineorrorate 
(z?h) ; to embody. 

1545 Hen. VIII in Stow Chron. (R.', Such nctable vertues 
and princely qualities as you haue alleaged 10 be corpo- 
rated in my person. 1616 Surry. & Mark. Country Farme 
43 Corporated with the flower of Frankincense and aloes. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 5 Mar. 1/1 In. .‘ public spirit “ London is 
notoriously and disastrously deficient. ‘The great thing 
needful is to corporate its conscience. 

3. tzir. To unite or join in one body. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Son! wi, 1. xix, Though she {the 
Soul] corporate with no World yet. 1865 G. Merepitu Fa- 
rina 61 At the threshold. .a number of the chief burgesses of 
Cologne had corporated spontaneously to condole with him. 

Hence Co'rporating ff/. az., incorporating. 

1881 GREENER Gun 307 According to these chronicles, 
corporating mills, stamping mills, corning mills and solar 
stoves for drying the powder, were in use. 

Corporately kg iporetli), adv. [f. Conrorate 
a. +-Ly °. 

+1. In or as regards the body ; bedily. Oés. 

1494 Fapyan Chrow. vu. cexxxiil. 269 He founded the 
abbey of Feuersham..where he nowe corporatly res1yth. 

2. In a corporate eapacity ; as a eorporation. 

1804 Lp. ELtensoroucn in East Reports V. 310 General 
corporate acts required to be done by the whole body cor- 
porately assembled. 1836 T. Took G. Gurney IIT. 118 
[he Honourable John Company (as the Court of Directors 
.. are corporately called in that country (India). 

Co'rporateness. [f. as pree. + -NESs.] 

tl. Corpulence. Os. (Cf. Corporate a. 1.) 

1547 BoorbDe Srev, /fealth xc. 36 Corpulence, corporate- 
ness or grosnes of the body. 1547 Recorpe Zudic. l'r, 43 
It is a token of fattyng, or growyng to a corporatenesse. 
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CORPORATION. 
+2. ‘ Bodiliness, bodily substance.’ Ods. 


1727-31 in Baitey vol. II. 

3. The quality of being a body corporate. 

1755 in JouNson ; thence in mod. Dicts. 

Corporation (kprporai'fan). Also 6 -acyon, 
6-7 -cion. fad. L. comporation-em (Tertullian), 
n. of action f. corvpford-re to embody; in med. 
(Anglo’L. used in sense 2 below. Also in mod. 
F.: see Littré.] 

+1. The action of incorporating ; the condition 
of being incorporated. Oés. 

1439 Rotul. Parl. V.9/1, 18 Hen. J, c. 20 As touchyng 
the Corporation of the Toune of Plymouth. 1530 Patscr. 
209/1t Corporation, corporation. 1840 Act 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 42 Thother company called ‘the Surgeons’, be not in- 
corporate, nor have anny maner of corporation. 1542 in 
Strype Eccl. ATem. 1.1. 376 An act... for the union and 
corporation of small and exile benefices, 

2. A number of persons united, or regarded as 
united, in one body; a body of persons. 

1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1348/2 He [Christ] doth 
. . incorporate all christen folke and hys owne bodye together 
in one corporacyon mistical. 1569 Gotpinc /Zeminges 
Post. Ded. 14 The whole Churche..the whole corporation 
of those that are registered in the booke of life. 1597 
Hooker Ecc?. Pol. vy. \xxix. § 14 Some to appertain unto 
several corporations or companies of men, 1647 CLARENDON 
Fist, Reb. w. (1843) 60/1 The most odious .. projects .. 
framed, and executed, by almost a corporation of that re- 
ligion. 1650 Futter Pisgah mi, iv. 324 David [was] a 
grand preserver of them {Nethinims], who first made them 
a Corporation. 

3. Law, A body corporate legally authorized to 
act as a single individual; an artificial person 
created by royal charter, prescription, or act of 
the legislature, and having authority to preserve 
certain rights in perpetual succession. 

A corporation may be either aggregate, comprising many 
individuals, as the mayor and burgesses of a town, etc., or 
sole. consisting of only one person and his successors, as a 
king, bishop, or parson of a parish. According to their 
nature, corporations are termed civil, ecclesiastical (U.S. 
religious), eleemosynary, municipal, etc. 

1611 Speep /7ist. Gt. Brit. vy. iv. 23 If there be any, bee 
hee priuate person, or be it corporation. 161g RALEIGH 
Hist. World \. 483 The Corporation or Body politike of 
the Citizens of Capua. 1751 JouNson Rasbler No. 177 
P 10 Some fragment of antiquity, as the seal of an antient 
corporation, 1765 BLackstone Com. 1. 469 Corporations 
aggregate consist of many persons united together into one 
society, and are kept up by a perpetual succession of mem- 
bers so as to continue for ever. .Corporations sole consist of 
one person only and his successors. 1818 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) V. 150 Corporations aggregate cannot levy fines. 
1842 Dickens Amer, Notes iv, What we should term a 
Company of Proprietors, but what they call in America a 
Corporation. 1856 Stantey Sinai § Pad. xiv. (1858) 446 
The ‘Santa Casa’ is spoken of by them as a living person, 
a corporation sole on which the whole city depends. 1875 
Poste Gaixs 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 154 Some Universities have 
a visible existence in a number of individual members, and 
are then called Corporations. 


b. Frequently used in the titles of incorporated 


companies, e.g. the Loudon Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Irish Land C., Oriental Bank C., Peruvian 
Gunete: 

4. An incorporated company of ea be having 
(originally) the monopoly and control of their 
particular trade in a borough or other place; a 
trade-guild, a city ‘company’. (Now so called 
only in legal or formal language.) 

1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 87 Ther is a 
corporacyon made by the auctorite of the Mayre amongst 
fischmongers w'yn the..towne. 1634 Rainnow Labour 
(1635) 40 The greatest of our Common-wealth have inrolled 
their names into the protection of some Corporation in this 
City. 1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 4443/3 The several Corpora- 
tions, or City Companies, marched from their respective 
Halls. 1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. vii, The whole corpora- 
tions of weavers in silk and woollen. 

5. spec. The municipal corporation; the civic 
authorities of a borough or incorporated town or 
city; the mayor, aldermen, and councillors. (A 
leading current use.) 

21734 Nortu Exam. 11. viii. § 34.607 The Lord Mayor 
being Head of the Corporation. 1829 Soutury Pilgr. 
Comfpostella w, The Corporation A fund for their keep 
supplied. 1846 M<«Cuttocn Acc. Brit. Entpire (1854) 1. 629 
A branch of the Corporation of the City of London. 

6. The body; the abdomen; esp. when large 
and prominent. collog. and vulgar. 

1753 SMoLLEtT Cut, Fathom (1813) 1. 156 Sirrah ! my cor- 
poration is made up of good wholesome English fat. 1785 
Gaosr Dict. Valgar Tongue s.v., He has a glorious cor- 
poration. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xvi. 242 Looming large 
in full canonicals..with the dignity of an ample corporation. 
1870 Spurcron Treas. Dav. Ps, xvii. 10 Eglon was a notable 
instance that a well-fed corporation is no security to life. 

7. altrtb. and Comb., as corporation land, oath, 
seal, etc.; Corporation Act, the act of 1661, 
requiring all persons holding municipal offices to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy, to abjure re- 
sistance to the king, and to subscribe a declaration 
agiinst the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
making ineligible for office all persons who had 
not within a year partaken of the communion as 
administered by the Church of England. 

165 Laxter /uf, Bapé, 318 When all Burgesses .. are 
entered into a Corporation by the Corporation Oath or 
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Covenant, 1672 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 32 This very 
thing of Corporacion Lands. 1714 in Picton L’fool ATunic. 
Rec. (1886) Il. 78 The Corporation Seale. 1776 ApAm 
Smitu HW, N. 1.1. x. 133 The Corporation spirit has never 
prevailed among them. 19777 SHERIDAN Sch. Scand. m1. iii, 
All the family race-cups and corporation-bowls! 1855 
Macautay /7is¢. Eng. xi, A bill repealing the Corporation 
Act, which had been passed by the Cavalier Parliament. 

Hence (szonce-wds.) Corpora‘tional a., of or be- 
longing to a corporation ; Corpora‘tioner, a mem- 
ber of a corporation ; Corpora‘tionism, the system 
or principle of corporate action. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 111. 238 Among all the soldier- 
officers, and mayors and Corporationers. 1866 Dickens 
Lett. 18 Jan., I sat pining under the imbecility of constitu- 
tional and corporational idiots. 1883 Advance (Chicago) 16 
Aug,, Individualism against Corporationism, 

Corporative (kfrporativ), a. [ad. L. corpo- 
rativ-us, f. ppl. stem of corporare to embody + 
-IvE. Cf. mod.F. corporatif.] Of, pertaining to, 
or consisting of a corporation ; = CORPORATE a. §. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Tale of Tyne vii. 121 She felt that a 
maintenance was due from corporative funds. 1841 Fraser's 
Mag. XXII1. 144 It is the corporative life that property 
derives from organic law that makes all the value. 1883 


Atheneum 14 Apr. 471/2 His treatment of the subject of | 


monopolies, total or partial, individual or corporative. 

Corporator (kf1poreita1). [n. of agent in 
L. form f. corforare to embody.] A member of a 
corporation, esp. of a municipal corporation. 

1784 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 207/2 A man is not a corporator 
for his own sake. a 1832 MackintosuH Revol. Wks. 1846 
II. 135 Almost all the sheriffs, and a majority of corporators 
and justices were..Catholics. 1862 Lp. Broucuam Sr it. 
Const. iii. 49 The inhabitants, the individual corporators, 
did not hold of the Crown, but of the corporation. 1868 W. 
Stessinc in M. Pattison Acad. Org. i.7 A corporator of 
the university is not necessarily a corporator of a college. 

+Corporature. Ods. [ad. L. corporatura, 
f. corforare to embody : sce -URE.] 

1. Bodily form and constitution ; physique. 

1855 Even Decades 318 Thinhabitauntes are men of good 
corporature. 1607 TopseLt Serfents (1653) 639 The King 
..is of a more cminent stature, and goodly corporature. 
1671 Biacrave Astrol. Physic 78 Those who are under the 
Sun are of a strong large corporature, and well composed 
body. 1678-96 PHitiips, Corporature, the form or constitu- 
tion of the body. : 

. =CoRPORALITY I; materiality. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul. App. vi, That antiquate, 
secure, And easie dull conceit of corporature. 

Corporaus, corporax, var, CORPORAS. 

+Corpore, v. Obs. [a. OF. corpore-r to em- 
body, ad. L. corporare : see CORPORATE v.] trans. 


To incorporate ; to unite in one body. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. RK. xi. ili. (1495) 203 b/2 He 
corporyth and joyneth in himself waters and rennyth therto 
both in name & in substaunce. 

Corporeal (kp:poerzal), a. (sb.)  [f. L. cor- 
fore-us of the nature of body, bodily, physical 
(f. corpus, corpor- body) + -AL: cf. CORPOREOUS.] 

A. adj. 

1. Of the nature of the animal body as opposed 
to the spirit ; physical; bodily ; mortal. 

1610 Heacey St. Ang. Citie of God 706 Corporeall shall 
hee (Christ] sit; and thence extend His doome on soules. 
@ 1661 FuLLER lVorthies (1840) 111. 6 How inconsistent. .to 
couple a spiritual grace with matters of corporeal repast. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1. xxv. 281 Nor allowed of any 
manner of corporeal presence in the Sacrament. 1754 SHER- 
Lock Disc. (1759) I. vi. 202 It was universally agreed that 
all that was Corporeal of Man died. 1870 H. Macmi_ian 
Bible Teach. viil. 153 The corporeal frame of every human 
being..is composed of the same mineral substances. 


2. Of the nature of matter; material. 

a1619 FotHersy A ¢heom. u. xil. § 1 (1622) 332 Of things 
corporeal, and incorporeall; of things liuing, and without 
life. 1660 Bovte New Lap. Phys.-Mech. xvii. 119 Whether 
.. the exsuction of the Air do prove the place .. to be truly 
empty, that is, devoid of all Corporeal Substance. 1725 tr. 
Dupin's Eccl. Hist, 17th C. 1. v. 164 He holds..that..the 
Devils and the Damn'd are punish’d by a Corporeal Fire. 
1788 Reip Aristotle's Lag. i. § 2.7 Are genera and species 
corporeal or incorporeal? 1864 Bowen Logic x. 334 Our 
conception of any corporeal thing must include .. those 
obvious qualities, such as shape, color, specific gravity, 
etc. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 533 ‘That which is 
created is of necessity corporeal and visible and tangible. 

3. Law. Tangible; consisting of material ob 
jects; esp. in Corporeal hereditament: see quot. 
1767, 

¢ 1670 Hosars Dial. Com. Laws 45 Some Goods are Cor- 
poreal .. which may be handled, or seen; and some Incor- 
poreal, as Priviledges, Liherties, Dignities, Offices. 1767 
BLackstone Comm, 11. 17 Corporeal hereditaments consist 
wholly of substantial and permanent objects. 1844 WiLLiams 
Real Prof. 11 A manor, which is corporeal property. 1880 
Muirweap tr. /ustit. Garus uu. § 12 Corporeal (things) are 
those that are tangible, such as land, a slave, a garment, 
gold, silver, and other things innumerable. ; 

b. Bodily; wherein the body is affected. 

1765 Biackstonr Com. 1. 271 Degrees of nobility .. by 
immediate grant from the crown: either expressed in writ- 
ing, by writs or letters patent, as in the creations of peers 
and baronets; or by corporeal investiture, as in the creation 
of a simple knight. : 

+ 4. Formerly used where Corporat is now em- 
ployed. Ods. 

1722 Sewn. //ist. Quakers (1795) 1. Pref. 13 Death or any 
corporeal punishment. 1808 A/ed. ¥en7. XIX. 1 Cana man 
really suffer corporeal pain, and have at the same time all 
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the criteria, etc.? 1831 Sir W. Hamitton Discuss. (1852) 
408 He could enforce discipline by the infliction of corpo- 
real punishment, 

B. 56. pl. [= corporeal things.) Things material. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul. 1. 11, vi, They (the senses] 
never knew ought but corporealls. 1678 Cupwortu /uted/, 
Syst. 779 We should think of Incorporeals, so as not to 
Confound their Natures with Corporeals. 

b. Things pertaining to the human body. 7are. 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 129/1 Of their mental powers, 
men..form in general a pretty fair estimate, but they are 
often sadly out respecting corporeals. 

ce. Law. Corporeal possessions. 

1880 MuirHeap Gains 1. §14 Nor does it affect our defini- 
tion that there are corporeals included in an inheritance, 

+ Corpo'realism. Ods prec. + -ISM.] 
Materialism, 

1678 CupwortH /xte//. Syst. 25 Imputations of Corpo- 
realism and Atheism. /éfd¢. 767 The very Principles of the 
Atheistick Corporealism. 

ar Corpo'realist, Obs. A materialist. 

1646 J. Maine Servi, Unity (1647) 37 Another is a Cor- 
porealist, and holds the death of the Soul with the Body. 
1744 BERKELEY Sivis § 259 Some corporealists and me- 
chanics, who vainly pretended to make a world without a 
God. 1768-74 Tucker 1¢, Nat, (1852) I. 329 The atheists, I 
believe, toa man were all corporealists, holding no other sub- 
stance in nature besides matter. 1836 Llackw. AZag. XL. 
253 zote, Perhaps..we may prove him a corporealist. 

Corporeality (kpipéerse'liti). [fas prec. + 
-1TY.] The quality or state of being corporeal ; 
bodily form or nature ; materiality. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. 157 Emancipated from the gabar- 
dine of corporeality. 170z Ecuarp £ec?. Hist. ui. iv. 375 
He falsely maintained the Corporeality as well as the Tra- 
duction of the soul. 1829 SouTHry Sir 7. A7ove (1831) 1. 333 
And assume corporeality as easily as form. 1882-3 ScHAFF 
Encycl. Relig. Know/, 1. 80x The nature of the soul, whose 
corporeality he asserted. 

b. humorously. Bodily substance ; body, 

1859 Sata Gas-light §& D. ix. 112 Put your head, and 
subsequently your corporeality, into the long low coffee or 
tap-room. A ‘ is. 

Corporealization (kpspOerzAlaizét'fan). [n. 
of action f. next.] The making or figuring (of 
anything) as corporeal. 

1863 Draper /ztel?. Devel, Europe viii, (1865) 192 An 
animalization of religion and corporealization of God. 


Corpo'realize, v. [See -1z8.] ¢a7s. To render 
corporeal ; to materialize. Hence Corpo‘realized, 
Corpo realizing fp/. a. 

1797 CoLeripce in Athenzum 19 July (1890) 98/2 A 
Mother is so holy and divine a being that I cannot endure 
any corporealizing epithets applied to her. 1833 Lams 
Elia (1860) 362 Deeply corporealised and enchained hope- 
lessly in the grovelling fetters of externality. 

Corporeally (kpipderali\, adv. [f. Corpo- 
REAL + -LY 4%.) In a corporeal manner; in or as 
to the body ; bodily. 

1664 H. More Afyst. /nxig. xv. 53 Christ being thus really 
and Corporeally there. 1744 Warsurton Hem. Occas. Re- 
Jiec. n. § 5 They heard Jesus use a word in their vulgar 
idiom which signified to see corporeally. 1884 Cir. Commw. 
12 June 833/2 Heseems to be even more mischievous posthu- 
mously than while corporeally present. 

Corpo‘realness. rave. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Corporeal quality or condition ; materiality. 

1731 in Baitey. 1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 111. w. xiii. 
§ 13 The poor leaves or waves were left, in mere cold cor- 
porealness. 4 : 

Corporeity (kpipor7‘iti). Also 7 -iety, -ity. 
{ad. med.L. corporeitas, f. corpore-us: see CORPO- 
REAL and -ity. Cf. F. corpordzté.] 

1. The being of the nature of body; the quality 
of being, or having, a material body. 

1621 Burton Axat. A/el.1. ii. 1. li, These paradoxes of 
their (spirits’] power, corporeity, mortality, taking of shapes. 
1677 Hate Prim. Orig, Man. 1. ii. 55 The Notion of a 
Spirit, or substance void of corporeity. 1693 SoutH Serv. 
Il. 115 God..is as void of Passion, or Affection, as he is of 
Quantity, or Corporeity. 1836 I. Taytor Phys. Th. 
Another Life 30 It is probable that sensation is the result 
of corporeity. 1865 Mitt Exam. Hamilton 358 Corporeity, 
life, rationality, and any other attributes of man. 

b. concr. Bodily substance. 

1647 H. More Song of Soud u. iii, 1. xxvii, How _one 
Form may Inact a various Corporeity. 1660 R. Coxe 
Sustice Vind. 12 The outward Senses apprehend only the 
corporiety or substance of things represented unto them. 
1862 Sat. Rev. X1V. 283/2 Mind and inatter, spirit and cor- 
poreity. 1884 Prumrtre Sfirvits in Prison xvi, (1885) 400 
Imagining a subtle attenuated corporeity as investing the 
soul. 

¢. Bodily personality ; body, person. codlog. | 

1865 E. Burritt Walk Lana’s End 74 The very physical 
corporeity of a good and pure man commands respect and 
reverence, 1880 If’or/d of Cant x1. (1885) 313 The dripping 
corporeity of the saturated saints. ; 

+2. Earthliness ; fleshliness ; carnality. Obs. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 50 Moses, having to 
deal with such Terrestrial Spirits, Sons of Sense and Cor- 
poreity. 1681 GLanvite Sadducismns 1. (1726) 85 Their 
Imagination is not sufficiently defecated..from the Filth 
and unclean Tinctures of Corpority. 

3. Material or physical nature or state. +Some- 
times = Quantity of matter, density (oés.). 

1664 Power /xp. Philos. ut. ii, 155 An incomparable evic- 
lion of the Corporeity of Magneticall Effluviums. 1673 P4772. 
Trans, VALI. 6103 Whether the Corporeity of Light would 
be in hast determin'd by meer Ratiocinations. 1750 tr. 
Leonardus’ Mirr, Stones 17 The two elements, namely 
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earth and water, seein to have a greater corporeity or density 
than the other two elements, 1880 For/x. Rev. Apr. 483 
Newton. .pointed out that his views of colours were entirely 
independent of his belief in the corporeity of light. 

Corporeo-, in Comb. = CorroreaL, -ALLY, 

1697 J. SERGEANT Sodid Philos. 76 Man. .being a Corporeo- 
Spiritual Thing. 1850 Manse Le?t., etc. 9 (1873) A host of 
other corporeo-spiritual go-betweens. 

+Corporeous (kfipderzas), a. Obs. [f. L. 
corpore-us (see CORPOREAL) + -OUS.] =CORPOREAL. 

1669 Gace Crt, Geutiles 1. wi. iv. 53 We are immortal and 
created with reason, far otherwise than things corporeous. 
1677 Zéid. 111. 26 A corporal or natural cause, acting by 
corporeous and material motion. a 1834 Lams Fragen. 
Burton Wks. (1889) 553 Certain nad wits which helde God 
to be corporeous. 

Corporesse, var. of CorPoras. 

Corporiety, obs. f. CoRPOREITY. 

+ Corpo:rifica'tion. Os. [n. of action from 
Corporiry : see -ATION.] The action or process 
of giving a body to, or of embodying ; the fact 
of being embodied, embodiment. 

1641 Frencn DistrdZ, v. (1651) 108 A substance very dry, 
vitall, and radicall, having in it the beginning of corporifi- 
cation, 1658 R. Wuite tr. Digdy's Powd, Symp. (1660) 
142 It is no other then a corporification of the universall 
spirit. 1864 E. B. Penny in Atheneum No. 1928. 462/1 
That higher corporification. .Eternal Nature. 

+ Corpo‘rificative, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. as 
CorroriFy + -IVE.] That tends to ‘ corporify ’. 

1641 Frencn Dystzd/, v. (1651) 110 Yet these give it not a 
corporificative matter. 

+ Corpocrify, v. Obs. [f L. type *corporificire, 
f. corpor- body : sec -ry: cf. mod.F. corporifer.] 

1. ¢rans. To cause to assume a body or material 
form; to solidify. 

1644 Dicny Nat, Bodies xiv. (1658) 160 These steams being 
thus corporified. 1686 W. Harris Leutery's Chyst.1. xiv. 
(ed. 3) 347 The Salt of Vinegar fixed into the pores of the 
Coral, as in an Earthy substance, proper to corporifie them. 
1707 Curios, in usb, & Gard. 233 Water..hardens and 
corporifies it self into an Infinity of Figures. 


2. To incorporate, unite into onc body. 

1667 Observ. Burning of Lond, in Select. Harl. Misc. 
(1793) 449. Fire of itself is nothing but light which corpori- 
fieth itself in the matter. 1707 Cursos. in Husb. & Gard. 76 
The Juices..become a solid Body by corporifying them- 
selves with the Plant. 

Hence Corporified, Corpovrifying pf/. ads. 

1662 J. CHANOLER Van Helmont’s Ortat. Pref. to Rdr., 
All Creatures, first those External and Corporeal ..and then 
those Internal, Spiritual, and Corporifying ones. 1680 
Boye Scep. Chem. ut. 112 A certain Spirituous Substance... 
by some mistaken for the Spirit of the World Corporify’d. 

Corpority, obs. f. CoRPOREITY. 

+ Co'rporize, v. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -I2E.] 

1. frans. =Conrporiry, 

169r E. Tavior Behinet's Theos. Philos. xiv. 19 Which 
corporiseth the Elementary Concrets. 

2. infr, To interpret or explain literally and 
materially ; the opposite of spirttuadzze. 

1605 Bett Afotrves conc. Rom. Faith Ded. x If Tertullian 
..erred montanizing..if Origen corporizing. 

Hence Corporized f//. a., made corporeal. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Behmee's Rem. Wks., 1st Apol. to B. 
Tylcken 44 The Corporized Substantiality of the Humanity 
in Mary. 1691 E. Tavtor Behonen's Theos. Philos. 316 In 
which Angels and Holy Souls become corporized. 

Corporolate, obs. f. CorPoRALATE. 

Corporo'sity. U. S. collog.= Bulkiness of body. 

In quot. as a humorous title, after A’s excedlency, etc. 

1837 J. C. Neat Charcoal Sketches (Farmer), His corpor- 
osity touches the ground with his hands in a vain attempt 
to reach it. 

Corposant (kg-spézent). Forms: 6 (corpus 
sancti), 7 corpus sant, (//.) corpuzans, 8 
corpo zanto’, corpusant, ( #/.) corpusanse, 8~ 
corposant. See also Composant. fad. Pg. and 
OSp. corpo santo = L. corpus sanctum holy body, 
ot corpus sancti saint’s body: cf. Corsaint.] 

The ball of light which is sometimes seen on a 
ship (esp. about the masts or yard-arms) during a 
storm ; also called ‘St. Elmo’s Fire ’, 

1561 EpEN Arte Nanig. . xx. 51 b, Shining exhalations 
that appeare in tempestes ; whiche the Mariners call saz#- 
elino or Corpus sanctt. 1655 Marvett Poems, First Annt- 
versary 270 While baleful Tritons to the shipwrack guide, 
and corposants along the tacklings slide. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
(1698) 1. xv. 414 After four a clock the Thunder and the Rain 
abated, and then we saw a Corpus Sant at our Main-top- 
mast head.. This sight rejoic’d our Men..for the height of 
the Storm is commonly over when the Corpus Sant is seen 
aloft. x710 Brit. Apollo 111. No. 94. 2/1 A Vapor .. by 
Marriners call'd a Corpo Zanto, 1738 T. SHaw Trav, 
Levant 363 Those luminous bodies witch at sea skip about 
the masts and yards of ships, and are called corpusanse by 
the mariners. 1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast. xxxiv. 131 Upon 
the main top-gallant masthead was a ball of light, which 
the sailors name a corposant (corpus sancti). 1888 Jupoix 
Avakatoa 20 Captain Watson states that during the night 
the mastheads and yard-arms of his ship were ‘ studded with 
corposants *. 

oa 
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16s0 B. Discollimininm 41 Some new-lighted Corpuzans 
of the Army, or some young Parackettoes now nursing up 
in the Universities.. will finish the other half. 

Corprax, obs. f. Conroras. 

Corps (ko). Pl. corps (k6e1z). Also 8 corpse. 
[For history, see Corrsr. As short for corps 
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d’armée, it is found in French before 1700, and 
appears to have come up in Itnglish during Marl- 
borough's campaigns. Tcre it was prob. at first 
pronounced like English corps, Corpse; but before 
the end of the 18the. the French pronunciation 
gencrally prevailed, and with this the Fr. spelling 
was retained, whilc for the senses with the English 
pronunciation the spelling corpse was cstablished.] 

+1. The earlier spelling of Corpse ‘body’, in 
all senses of that word. Ods. 

2. Afil. A division of an army, forming a tactical 
unit; a body of troops regularly organizcd; a 
body of mcn who are assigned to a special servicc. 

171x Aopison Sfect. No. 165 P 5 [In a letter ‘very 
modishly chequered with this Modern Military Eloquence’] 
Our Anny being divided into two Corps. 1712 — sdid. No. 
289 » 2 An huge Army made up of innumerable Cor/s, if I 
may use that Term. 1753 Metmoru tr. Cicero's Lett. xiv. 
xvii. (R.), | immediately returned back to join my little corps. 
1755 JoHNsoN, Corps, Corpse..5. A body of forces. 1793 
W. Roserts Looker-on (1794) 11. 382 No. 59 These little 
volunteer corps. .have already begun to make a sensible im- 
pression. 1796 Hull Advertiser g Jan. 1/4 A rescue and 
a riot by tbe rest of the corpse meet possibly be the result. 
1814 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. XII. 13 A corps consisting 
of about 12,000 rank and file of British infantry, a regiment 
of cavalry, and six companies of artillery. 1816 * Quiz’ 
Grand Master . 53 He's ordered off to joina corps, Which 
he had never seen before. 1859 A/usketry Instr. 84 A ser- 
jeant, who does not belong to the corps of instructors of 
inusketry. 188r Army Act 44-5 Vict. c. 58. pt. 5. Ss. 190 
(15. [Defines the expression ‘ corps ’.] 

jb. In Fr. phrases: corps d'armée (kor darme’), 
a main division of an army in the field, an army- 
corps; corps de bataille (kor da bataly’), the 
central part of an army drawn up for battle 
between the wings; cops de réserve (kor do 
reze'rv), a reserve force kept out of the action, to 
give hclp if needed; corps volant (k6r volan), a 
body of troops intendcd for rapid movements. 
Also CorPS DE GARDE. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4044/2 His Grace .. ordered the 
Corps de Reserve to advance. 1762 Foote Orator 1. Wks. 
1799 I. 200 If..we estimate this corps de reserve at the 
half only of the standing force. 1799 Piece Family Biog. 
II. 82 They had immediately sent a corps d’observation 
into the larder. 1812 Z.ramiter 24 Aug. 531/2 The Russian 
Army. .consisted of five Corps-d’armee, each of two divisions. 
1830 Gen. P. Toompson £-rerc. (1842) 1. 323 The apparition 
of a corps darmée under the tri-coloured flag, 

ec. fig. ; 

1746-7 Ilervey Afedit. (1818) 129 It renders the flowery 
tribes a sort of immortal corps; for, though some are con- 
tinually dropping, yet..others are as continually rising to 
beautify our borders. 1822 QO. Rev. XXVII. 117 Most of 
us have our little corps of consolations, 

3. gen. A body or company of persons associated 
in a common organization, or acting undcr a 
common direction. Cf. Core 56.2 

¢1730 Burt Lett, N. Scos, (1828) 1. 21 This corps has a 
kind of captain or magistrate presiding over them, whom 
they call constable of the caudys. 1803 Aled. Frnt. 1X. 356 
The whole respectable corps of counsellors, attornies, and 
bailiffs. 1832 CarLtyce Sart. Res. 1. ix, The whole dramatic 
corps. 1832 Hr. Martineau /redand vi. 103 Looking round 
-.on his..ragged corps of labourers. 1882 Pesooy Eng. 
Journalism xii, (1882) 87 One of the most brilliant of the 
corps of writers who made the reputation of the Saturday 
Review. 

|| b. Corps diplomatigue (Vr.): the body of 
ambassadors, attaches, etc. accrcdited to a par- 
ticular Court or Capital ; the diplomatic corps or 
body. In Burke = corps of Law: see Corpse 4. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 235 All this body 
of old conventions, composing the vast and voluminous 
collection called the corps diplotnatigue, forms the code or 
statute law. 1806 Surr Winter in Lond. ied. 3) II. 88 
Making an eloquent defence of the whole corps diplomatique 
against the charges of ‘the honourable gentlemen on the 
other side of the house’. 

|e. Corps de ballet (Fr.) : the danccrs in a ballet ; 
the company of ballet-dancers at a theatre. 

a 1845 Barna /yeol. Leg., Aunt Fanny, A nymph of the 
corpsdeballet, 1849 VuAackERAY Pendennis xiv, The glances 
which all the corps-de-ballet. .cast towards his box. 

+4. Spirit of (the) corps (=F. esprit de corps): 
sec Esprit. / corps: ina body, collectively (£. 
en corps). Obs. 

1767 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 135 The world greatly mistook 
you ifthey imagined you would come in [to power] other: 
wise than in corps. 1796 — Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 
56 When. .they come to understand one another, and to act 
In corps. 1769 Fuxtins Lett. xxx. 138, | am sorry to see.. 
the spirit of the corps. 1798 H. Hunter tr, St. Pierre's 
Stud. Vat. (1799) 11. 480 The spirit of corps animates them 
to such a degree, that, etc. 

Corps, bad obs. spelling of Course. 

(Due to the spelling of cors, corfs, as course, and conse- 
quent tendency to confound the two words.) 

||\Corps de garde. Also 6 -of gard, -du 
gard,7 -du guard \e, 7 -de gard ,6-S -guard, 5 cor 
de guard ; 6-7 Sc. corsgard, corps-guarde. [F. 
corps de garde ‘petite troupe qui monte la garde, 
lieu ou se tient cette petite troupe’. Introduced 
into Eng. bef. 1600, and often corrupted to Court 
o guard, COURT OF GUARD.] 


CORPSE. 


1. The small body of soldiers stationed on guard 
or as sentinels, 

1590 Sik J. Suvtu Disc. Weapous 2b, The bodie of the 
watch also or standing watch (as we were wont to terme it 
they now call after the French, or Wallons, Corps du gard. 
1598 Barret Vheor, Warres 1. ii.12 Placed for Sentinell 
or in the Corps de gard. 1606 IloLtasp Seton. 187 The 
corps deguarde of the [Pretorian] Souldiers, which at that 
time kept watch and ward. | 1639 Massincrr Unnat, 
Combat v. ii, The sentinel slain, The corps de guard de- 
feated too. 1736 Lond. Gaz. No. 5452/3 hey were opposed 
by the Corps de Garde. 1726 Cavacuirr A/em. 1.81 When 
the Centry saw us, he gave notice thereof to the Cor de 
Guard, and the Cor de Guard to the Governor. 

2. The post or station occupicd by a small 
military guard; a guard-room or guard-housc. 

1587 IlAkMan tr. Seza's Serm. 334 (T.) False pastors. 
whoni a man shall find..any where else than in their corps 
de gard. 1591 Garrard Art WWVarvre 59 When he is arrived 
at the Corps of gard, and hath..provided for all things 
necessarie for the watch of that night. 1600 HoLtLano 
Livy xxv. xxxix. §79 Their weapons onely stood reared up 
in their corps de guard [stationtbus]. axr6az A. MrLviLut 
Let. in Life 11. 530 (Jam.) Within my own garison and 
corsgard. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4129/2 The Wall between 
that Room and the Corps de Guard was..thrown down. 
1870 tr. Erchinann-Chatrian's Waterloo 125 In front of the 
archway of the corps-de-garde. 

Corpse (kgips, kgis\, sb. Formerly 4-8 corps ; 
also 6-7 corpes, Sc. corpis. [ME. corps, orig. 
merely a variant spelling of the carlier ME. cors 
(see CorSE), a. OF. (11-14th c.) covs = Pr. cors :— 
L. corpus body. In the 14th c. the spelling of OF. 
cors was perverted after I.. to corps, and this fashion 
came also into Eng., whcre corps is found side by 
side with covs, and became gradually (by 1500) the 
prevalent, and at length the ordinary form, while 
at the samc time covs, from 16th c. spelt Conse 
(q. v.), has ncver become obsolete. In Fr. the / is 
a mere bad spelling, which has never affected the 
pronunciation. In Eng. also, at first, the @ was 
mute, corfs being only a fancy spelling of cors; 
but app. by the end of the 15th c. (in some parts 
of the country, or with some speakers) the # began 
to be pronounced, and this became at length the 
ordinary practice; though evcn at the present day 
some who write corpse pronounce corse, at least in 
reading. Tlie spelling with final ¢, cor~se (perhaps 
taken from the modern pl. corpses) was only a rare 
and casual variation before the rgth c., in which it 
has become the aceepted form in the surviving 
sense 2, which is thus differentiated from Corps, 
used with French pronunciation in the military 
sense. In Fr. cors, corps the pl. is the same as the 
sing.; in Eng. also the ordinary plural down to 
1750 was corps, though corpses is occasional from 
16th c. In the r7thc. corps meaning a single dead 
body was often construcd as a plural = § remains’, 
as is still the case dialectally ; in Sc., corps pl. gave 
rise to a truncated singular corp before 15¢0. 

Comparing the history of F. covs, corps, and that of Eng. 
cors, corps, corpse, we see that while modF, (kér) has in 

ronunciation lost the final s, Eng. has not only retained it, 

ut pronounces the f, and adds a final ¢ mute, which is 
neither etymological nor phonetic, but serves to distinguish 
the word from the special sense spelt corfs and pronounced 
(k6%s),} 

+1. The body of a man or of an animal ; a (living 
body; a person. Ods. before the spelling corpse 
was established.) 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 7954 (MS. xsth c.), And fel on knees 
down of his hors And badde Mercy, for Goddes corps. 1377 
Lanocu. P. Pl. B. xv. 23 Pewhiles I quykke be corps. .cailed 
am I anima. ¢1386 Cuaucer Sir Vhopas 197 \Harl.) God 
schilde his corps [so 3 JSS. of 6-/exts, 3 cors] fro schonde. 
1400 Beryn 3246 As myne owre corps [vse hors] I woll 
cherrish hym. 1494 Fasyan Chron, vi. clxxx. 177 Foure 
Knyghtes, whiche were called gardeyns of hercorps. 1500- 
zo Dunpar Vhistle §& Rose 94 This awfull beist..wes. - 
Rycht strong of corpis. 1528 Lyxpesay Dreme 136, | 
thocht my corps with cauld suld tak no harme. 1579 
Spenser Shefh. Cal. Nov. 166 Her soule unbodied of the 
burdenous corpse [7#»es forse, remorse]. 1607 WALKINGTON 
Opt. Glass 38 Wee often see. .a faire and beautifull corpes, 
but a foule vgly mind. 1667 Mitton /”. ZL. x. 601 To stuff 
this Maw, this vast unhide-bound Corps. 1707 E. Warp 
flud, Rediz. 1. x, 1 shov'd my bulky Corps along. 

2. esp. The dead body of a man (or formerly any 
animal}. a. with epithet dead, /ifeless, etc. now 
felt to be pleonastic in ordinaiy speech . 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. HW", 677 Cleopatras, Forth she fette 
This dede corps [so 5 AZSS., 3 cors] and in the shryne yt 
shette. 1490 Caxton Eneyidos iv. 19 Vpon a deed corps to 
take vengeaunce soo inutyle. 1542 Upate Aritsi. A pfoph. 
336 Filled up with dedde corpses. 1§93 Suaks. 2 //en. 377, 
1. ii, 432 Enter his Chamber, view his breathlesse Corpes. 
1611 Biste Zsa. xxxvii. 36 They were all dead corpse~ 
1788 V. Knox Winter Even. 11. vi. vill. 263, 1 would re- 
animate thy lifeless corps. c¢18§0 .4 rad. .Vis. (Ruldg.) 645 
He is now a lifeless corpse. — 

b. semply. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1315 StoreHam 88 At complyn hyt was y-bore To the 
beryynge, That noble corps of Jhesu Cryst. ¢1386 CHaccer 
Sgrs. 7.511 As in a toumbe is al the faire aboue And wnder 
is the corps [so 3 ALSS., 2 cors, 2 cours). ¢1489 Caxtox 
Blanchardyn vir. (1890) 30 She fell doune dyuerse tymes 
vpon the corps. 1548-9 Mar. Sk. Com. Praver, Offices 24 
The priest metyng the Corps at the Churche style. 1601 
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CORPSE. 


Suaxs. ¥ud. C. 1. ii. 162 Then inake a Ring about the 
Corpes of Cxsar. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos II. 1x. 327 He in- 
treated them to bury the king’s corpse. 1796 Morse Asner. 
Geog. 1. 466 The burials of the Turks are decent, The 
corps is attended by the relations. 1839 THir- watt Greece 
VIII. 73 The ditch..was now partly filled with arms and 
corpses. 

. te. pl. corps =corpses. Obs. 

1393 Gower Cox/. Il. 201 That he might over Tiber go 
Upon the corps that dede were Of the Romains. 1571 
Hanmer Chron. /rel, (1633) 151 The entrance .. was ful of 
heads, legs, and armes, dead corps. 1596 SHaks. 1 //ezt. 
iV, 1. i. 43 A thousand of his people butchered: Vpon 
whose dead corpes there was such misuse. .By those Welsh- 
women done. 1620 Mipp.ietox Chaste Mard u. ii, The 
dead corps of poorcalves and sheep. 1635 CowLey Davideis 
1. 603 With thousand Corps the Ways around are strown. 
1713, Appison Caéo u. 1, The corps of half her Senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly. 1748 Earthg. Peru ii. 163 
To collect and convey the Corps which could be found. 

+d. pl. corps, said of a single body =‘ remains’, 

1613 Browne Brit. Past. 1. iv, When as his corps are 
borne to be enshrin’d. 163: Weaver Anc. Fun. Alon. 475 
Her corps were taken vp. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondt's 
Eromena 31 The corpes of the Prince were.. brought to the 
Palace. 1655 Futter Ch. ‘Vist. vin. i. § 5 On the same day 
his Corps were buried at Westminster. [Still common in 
Sc. and north. dial.] 

e. sing. corp. Se. and north. deal. 

c14j70 Henry Iadlace 1x. 1544 With worschip was the 
corp graithit in grawe. 1858 Ramsay Neruix. vi. (ed. 18) 182 
In Scotland the remains of the deceased person is called the 
‘corp’. 1878 Drckinson Crsudrld. Gloss., Corp.. (north) a 
corpse. Sc. Proverd, Blest is the corp that the rain rains 
on, Blest is the bride that the sun shines on. 

+3. Alchemy. = Bopy sb. 22a. Obs. 

1393 Gower Cov. II. 85 But for to worche it sikerly Be- 
twene the corps and the spirit, Er that the metall be parfit, 
In seven formes it is set Of all. 

+4. = Bopy sd.9, 17, 18: Collective whole or 
mass; the substance, main portion, bulk, or 
sum; body (of law, science, ete.) Corps of Law= 
corpus juris. Obs. (before corpse became the usual 
spelling.) 
©1380 Wveiir Sed. H’ks. II. 504, I suppose .. bat po 
gospel of Crist be hert of po corps of Gods lawe. 1533 
More 4 fology iv. Wks. 849/2 Though the corps and bodye 
of the scripture be not translated vnto them in theyr mother 
tongue. 1548 Upati Erasm. Par., Lakev. 69b, The summe 
and the corpse of all sinnes together in generall. 1586 J. Case 
Praise of musicke 32 Some éyxuxAoratbeta, the whole corpse 
and body of sciences. 1622 Catuis Stat. Sewers (1824) 32 
‘There is better concord betwixt the Title and Body of my 
Statute, for the Corps of the Act perform as much as the 
Title promised. @1626 Bacon Jar. & Uses Com, Law 
Ep. Ded. (1630) 2 One competent and uniforme corps of law. 
165: N. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. xxvii. (1739) 121 The 
corpse of this Act is to secure the King’s Title. 

tb. A body of persons. Sometimes fg. from 1, 
‘body’ as opposed to ‘members’. Odés. 

1534 Sir T. More Let. in Strype Zccd. Men. 1. App. xviii. 
134 Sith al Christendom is one corps. 164: Bp. Mountacu 
eicts & Alon. (1642) 93 Concurring .. to make up a Corps or 
Society. 1651 C. Cartwricut Cert. Relig. 1. 62 The wbole* 
corps of Christendome, 

+e. Corps politic = 
14. Obs. 

1696 Puitiirs, Corps Politick, or Bodies Politick, are 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons of Churches and such-like, who 
have Succession in one Person only. 1721 in Baitey. 

5. (corps, rarely corpse). The endowment of an 
office : +a. of a sheriffdom or other civil office. 


1542-3 Act 34-35 Hen. V//1, c. 16 § 1 Shireffes .. stande 
. chargeable towarde his highnes..with diuers auncient 
formes annexed vnto the corps of the same counties. 

b. of a prebend or other ecclesiastical office. 
(med.L. corpus prebende.) 

1580 Aff, Durh. Halu. Rolls (Surtees) 195 Man" de 
Rellye. .being the Corps of the ix prebende, per annum, 7 
Zi. bid. 200 Mannt de Holme, being parcel] of the Deane 
his corps, per annum, 12 %. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
Ixxx. § x1 Where the corps of the profit or benefice is but one 
the title can be but one man’s. 1600-30 L. Hutten Axtig. 
Oxford in Plummer Eliza. Oxf. (1887183 The Parsonage 
thereof [Ifley] is the peculiar Corps of the Archdeaconry of 
Oxford. 1624 Be. Mountacu /xz0c. Saints 48 A Deanerie 
of good Corps and value. 1723 Asumore Axntig. Berks I. 
47 Part of this Parish is the Corpse of a Prebendal Stall in 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. 1766 Entick London 
1V. 214 ‘The prebends..are Bromesbury .. whose Corps 
lies in the parish of Willesden, etc. 1868 FrerMan Norm. 
Cong. (ed. 3) IL. viii. 273 Other portions of the estatcs.. 
becaine the corpses of various prebends. — 

6. Comd., as corpse-hearer, -chesting (Sc.), -hood, 
-sheet; corpse-like adj. ; corpse-cooler U.S. (see 
quot.) ; corpse-gate (dal. -yat, -yett, etc.) = 
Licu-GATE; corpse-light = CORPSE-CANDLE 2; 
corpse-man, transl. LL. zstor, one who bums 
corpses ; corpse-plant, a name given in U.S. to 
Monotropa uniflora on account of its fleshy-white 
colour; corpse-preserver U.S. = corpse-cooler; 
corpse- provider (s/ag), a doctor; corpse-quake 

see quot.) ; corpse-reviver (U.S. slang), a kind 
of ‘ mixed’ drink ; corpse-watch (see quot.). Also 
CORPSE-CANDLE, 

1863 Ruskin Afaxera P. (1889) 136 Whe massy shoulders 
of those “corpse-bearers [the waves of the sea]. 1827 Hocc 
in Blackw, AJag. XX1.71 Were you present at the “corpse- 
chesting ? 1874 Kxicut Dict. Afech., *Corfpse-cooler, a tem- 
porary coffin or shell in which a corpse is laid to delay the 
natural decay hy exposure to an artificially cooled atmo- 


body politic: cf, Bovy sé. 


sphere, 1855 Rouinson Wahrthy Gloss., *Corpse Yat, the | 
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Leich gate or Corpse gate of the archzologist. 1864 
Chambers’ Encycl. sv., A corpse-gate is very common in 
many parts of England. 1820 Scott /vazhoe xlii, To pre- 
vent my being recognised I drew the *corpse-hood over 
my face. 1801 — Gleuxfinlas xxxi, The *corpse-lights 
dance—they're gone. 1823 Byron /sland 1. iv, He.. 
vanish’d like a corpse-light from a grave. 1830 TENNYSON 
Poents 32 All cold, and dead, and *corpselike grown. 1862 
Lytton Str. Story 1. 349 There it was before me, corpse- 
like, yet not dead. 1871 R. Exuis Catullas lix. 5 Some 
half-shorn *corpseman. 1889 Boston (Mass.) Frul. 15 Feb. 
2/4 A New York grave digger says that persons of his calling 
are subject to what is called ‘*corpse quake’. It attacksa 
digger while he is about the cemetery, the victim shaking as 
though suffering from a chill. 1818 Scott //rt. A@zd7. xvii, 
‘Her throat’s sair misguggled and mashackered. .she wears 
her *corpse-sheet drawn weel up to hide it.” 1844 Lincarp 
Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) U1. ix. 45 xote, To watch the dead. . 
is called in the north of England the lake-wake, from the 
Saxon dicwecce,-or *corpse-watcb. 

Corpse (kfips), v. slang. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make a corpse of, to kill. vedlgar. 

1884 Gd. IVords June 400/1 [His] attempt to ‘corpse’ a 
policeman. 1884 WV. $ Q. Ser. v1. IX. 120/2 To corpse. This 
is one of many customary and coarse ways of menacing the 
infliction of death. It is horribly familiar in London. 

2. Actors’ slang. To confuse or ‘put out’ (an 
actor) in the performance of his part; to spoil (a 
scene or piece of acting) by some blunder. 

1873 Slang Dict., Corpse, to stick fast in the dialogue ; to 
confuse or put out the actors by making a mistake. 1886 
Cornh. Mag. Oct. 436 (Farmer) He [an actor] expressed a 
hope that Miss Tudor ‘ wouldn’t corpse his business’ over 
the forge-door again that evening. 

Co'rpse-can:dle. [f. Corpse 5b.] 

+1, ‘A thick candle used formerly at lake-wakes’ 
‘Halliwell). Ods. 

2. A lambent flame seen in a churchyard or 
over a grave, and superstitiously believed to appear 
as an omen of death, or to indicate the route of a 


coming funeral. 

1694 BurtHoGcEe Reason 201 What will. . [almeer Somatist 
say to the Corps-Candles, or Dead Mens Lights, in Wales? 
1696 AusReEY A/isc. 231 Those fiery apparitions (Corps 
Candles) which do as it were mark out the way for corpses 
to their cxocunrnpcov and sometimes before the parties them- 
selves fall sick. 1825-7 Hone Zvery-day Bk. U1. 1019 The 
exhalations in church-yards, called corpse candles, denoted 
coming funerals. 1876 Tennyson /H/arold 1. i, Corpse- 
candles gliding over nameless graves. 

Co'rpseless, ¢. In 6 corpslesse. [f. CorPsE 
sb. + -LESS,] Without a corpse; + without a body, 
incorporeal (ods.). 

1596 Bett Surv. Pofery in. x. 445 Neither doth the 
father dwell in him corporally (who is corpslesse}. 

Corpslet, obs. f. CorsLET. 

+Corpule. Ods. vare.  [irreg. formed dim. 
of L. corpus body.] =CoRPUSCLE. 

1541 R. Corcanp Galyen’s Terapent. 2 E ij, Our bodies 
are nat composed of corpules, motes, nor of poores. 

Corpulence (kf-upizvléns). [a. F. coxpulence, 
ad. L. corpulentia, n. of quality f. corpzlertees 
CORPULENT: see -ENCE.] 

+1. Habit of body; size. Ods. 

©1477 Caxton Fason 12b, Her..ladyly may[n]}tiene and 
her noble facon and corpulence. c 1489 — Llanchardyn 
xxiv, (1890) 82 He was of so hyghe & bygge corpulence. 
1491 — Vitas Patr.(W. de W. 1495)1.1. 3 b/2 Of corpulence 
he was lene by his abstynence. 

2. Bulk of body ; over-bulkiness, obesity. 

1s8t Mutcaster Positions xxi. (1887) 90 Running .. 
abateth the fleshinesse, and corpulence of the hody. 1667 
Mirton P. Z. vi. 483 Some of Serpent kinde, Wondrous in 
length and corpulence. 1871 Napneys Prev. & Cure Dis. 
ui. i. 615 The dryness of the air is not favourable to corpu- 
lence in our country [U.S]. 

b. concr. Corpulent persons. (sr02¢ce-25€.) 

1884 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 2/1 A real family boat, 
crowded with corpulence of both sexes. 

+3. Material quality or substance; corporeity. 


Obs. rare. 

a 1625 Boys IWks. (1629) 584 Distinct and divers from the 
substance and corpulence of the wood. 

Corpulency (kg upizlénsi). Also 6-7 -cie. 
[ad. L. corpulentia: see prec. and -ENCY.] 

+ 1. Bigness of body; size, bulk. Ods. 


1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde (1564) 19 b, Of equal 
corpulencie or bygnesse. 15941. B. La Primand.Fr.Acad. 
1. 597 The soule of a great man is not greater then the soule 
of a little man, in regard of corpulency. 1616 Surv. & 
Marku. Country Farme 121 The dogge .. for the keeping 
of the Farme, must be of grosse and great corpulencie. 

2. =CORPULENCE 2. 

1577 B. Gooce /ereshach's Husb, (1586) 896 The Drones 
.. by reason of unwieldinesse, or corpulency of their bodies. 
1646 Sir T. Browne (send. Ef.1V. x. 204 They are generally 
fat..and ranck of the savours which attend upon sluttish 
corpulency. 1791 BoswetLt Yoknson 28 Apr. an. 1783, 
Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so as to be in- 
commoded with corpulency, 1858 Froupe Hist, Eng. 111. 
257 The king’s health was growing visibly weaker; his 
corpulency was increasing. 

+b. concer. Obs. 

1641 Mitton Animadv. (1851) 246 Wipe your fat corpu- 
lencies out of our light. 

+3. Material quality or substance, density. Ods. 


1594 Carew Hxarte’s Exam. Wrts (1616) 191 This meat 
(Manna]had no corpulencie tofattenthem. 1643 Hammonp 
Serm, vii. Wks. 1684 1V. 516 Men..phansie God ue’ vAns, 
with matter and corpulency. 1644 Dicpy Nat. Bodies viii. 
(1658) 67 Flame..being mixed with smoke and other corpu- 


CORPUS. 


lency. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1701) 169 The heaviness and 
corpulency of the Water. 

Corpulent (kf spizlént), a. Also 5-6 -olent. 
(a. F. corpulent, ad. L. corpulent-us, f. corpus 
body: see -ULENT.] : 

+1. Of the nature of a physical or material body; 
solid, dense, gross. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xww.i.(Tollem. MS.) Amonge 
hodies pe erpe is most corpulent [corfadentissinias]| and 
hap leste of sotilte. 1578 Banister Hist. Alani. 20 The 
bodie of the Vertebre is the corpulent and grosse parte 
therof. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-6k. (Camden) 84 [The] 
winde..enterith..every place..not alreddie fulfilled with 
sum other corpulent bodye. 1650 BuLweErR A uthroponet. 116 
Meat being in its own nature corpulent..and grosse. 

2. Large or bulky of body; fleshy, fat. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. \xv. 281 (Harl. MS.) He was corpulent 
and hevy. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vi. clvili. 147 Bernulphus 
knyghtes were fatte, corpolent, and shorte breth. 1596 
Suaks. 1 Hen. /V, u. iv. 464 A goodly portly man yfaith, 
and a corpulent. 16g0 Butwer Axthropomet. xxii. 242 
He could not endure a corpulent souldier. 1706 HEARNE 
Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 301 He was a great Fat, Corpu- 
lent Fellow. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. 1. 66 Being rather too 
corpulent to dance. 1868 PearD Water-farm, xii. 116 The 
good brothers. .looked anxiously at many a corpulent carp. 

transf, 1616 SurRFL. & Marku. Country Farme 441 Some 
call it the bodie, or corpulent vessell, or the gourd. 1884 
Tllust. Lond. News 27 Sept. 291/3 A work in two corpulent 
quarto volumes, 

+ 3. Corporeal; material. Ods. 
lentus in Tertullian] 

a 1619 Fotuersy A theomt. 1. xii. § 3 (1622) 127 Sometimes 
certaine Spirits (though not corpulent, nor palpable) doe 
compasse round about vs. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. u. iii. 
(1851)158 How can the minister of the Gospel manage the cor- 
pulent and seculartrial of bill and processe in things meerly 
spiritual? 1643 Hammonp Sermz. vii. Wks. 1684 1V. 516 To 
think anything pleasure which is not corpulent, and carnal. 

Co'rpulentness. ave. [f. prec. +-NESS.] = 
CORPULENCY ; in quot. in sense 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vin. iv. (Tollem. MS.), 
Celum Empireum is be firste body, moste symple in kynde, 
and hab leste of corpolentnesse. 

| Corpus (kfupds). Pl. corpora (kf 1pora). 
{L.; =body.] 

1. The body of a man or animal. (Cf. corpse.) 

Formerly frequent ; now only humorous or grotesque. 

¢ 1440 York Alyst. xxxiil. 430 We ar combered his corpus 
for tocary. 1490 Caxton £xeydos li. (1890) 143 They came 
wytli the corpus, makyng gret mone. 15311n W.H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford 104 He was lothe to goe and see the 
ded corpus. 1709 4rit. Apollo 11. No. 19. 3/2 His Corpus 
(Now bulky as Porpus’. 1799 Piece Fam. Biogr. U1. 108 
They ate up his corpus, his handsand his feet. 1849 Lytron 
K. Arthur 1x.xcvi, A sick polypus. .Stretch'd out its claws 
to incorporate my corpus. a@ 1854 Vrdiikius & his Dinah iin 
Mus. Bonguet, No. 452‘, He kissed her cold corpus a 
thousand tinies o’er. 

2. Phys. A structure of a special character or 
function in the animal body, as corfzs callosune, 
the transverse commissure connecting the cerebral 
hemispheres; so also corpora quadrigemina, 
striata, etc. of the brain, corpus spongiosunt and 
corpora cavernosa of the penis, etc. 

1706 Puixtips (ed. Kersey), Corpus Callosum (in Anat.) is 
the upper Part, or Covering of a Space made by the 
joyning together of the right and left Side of the inward 
Substance of the Brain. 1851 CARPENTER JZaxn. P/1yj's. (1865) 
581 The ganglionic matter of the Corpora Striata. 1874 
—AMent. Phys. App. (1879) 715 Experiments on the Corpora 
Quadrigemina (cr Optic Ganglia). 1869 HuxLey P/js. xi. 
298 The floor of the lateral ventricle is formed by a mass of 
nervous matter, called the corpus s(riatunt. 

3. A body or complete collection of writings or 
the like; the whole body of literature on any 


subject. 

1727-51 CuHampers Cycl. s.v., Corpus is also used in 
matters of learning, for several works of the same nature, 
collected, and bound together. . We have also a covpus of the 
Greek poets .. The corvfus of the civil law is composed of 
the digest, code, and institutes. 1865 Moztry AZirac, i. 
16 Bound up inseparably with the whole corpus of Christian 
tradition. 1876 GLapDsToNE in Coxtemp. Rev., June 14 
Assaults on the corpus of Scripture. 1886 Athenxum 14 
Aug. 211/1 The completion of such a corpus of Oriental 
numismatics. . 

A, The body or material substance of anything ; 


principal, as opposed to interest or income. 

1844 Wittiams Real Prof. (1877) 225 Not only the income, 
but also the corpus of any property, whether real or per- 
sonal, 1884 Law Rep. 25 Chane. Div. 711 If these costs 
were properly incurred they ought to be paid out of corpus 
and not out of income. ; 

5. phr. Corpus delictd (see quot. 1832). Corpus 
juris: a body of law; esp. the body of Roman or 
civil law (corpus juris crvztts). 

1832 Austin Farispr. (1879) 1. xxiv. 479 Corpus delicti (a 
phrase introduced by certain modern civilians) is a collective 
name for the sum or aggregate of the various ingredients 
which make a given fact a breach of a given law. /7d. I. 
xlv. 796 The very best attempts yet made to distribute the 
corpus juris into parts. 1891 Fortx. Rev. Sept. 338 The 
translation. .of the Corpus Juris into French, 

+6. By corpus bones: perh. a confusion of corpus 
Domini and Goddes bones: cf. also cops body! s.v. 
Cops 2, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. Prot. 28 By corpus [2 A7SS. corps} 
bones, but I hauetriacle. — Préoress’ Prol. 1 (Harl.) ‘ Wel 
sayd, by corpus boones [6 ¢exts corpus dominus] !’ quod 
oure host. — Monk's Prol. 18 By corpus [7/arZ. corpes, 
Petw. goddes] bones, I wol haue thy knyf. 


[So L. corpu- 


CORPUS CHRISTI. 


Corpusanse, corpusant: see CORPOSANT. 

| Corpus Christi (kpupds krivstai,-ti).  [L. ; 
= Christ’s body.] &.C.Ch. The Feast of the 
Blessed Sacrament or Body of Christ, observed on 
the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. 

In many places (e.g. at York and Coventry) it was regu- 
larly celebrated by performance of the Sacred Plays or 
Pageants: hence Corgus Christi play. 

1377 Lanct. ?. Pd. B. xv. 381 As clerkes in corpus-christi 
feste singen & reden. ¢ 1415 Crowned Aing 19 On Corpus 
Christi even. 1476 in Vork& Alyst. Introd. 37 All be artifi- 
cers belonging to Corpus Xt! Plaie. 1535 oh as Cron. 
Scot. 111. 108 This samin tyme..Coinpletit wes. .Of Corpus- 
cristie the solempnitie. c1540 J. Hrywoop Four ?. P. in 
Hazl. Dods/ey 1. 374 This devil and I were of old acquaint- 
ance; For oft, in the play of Corpus Christi, He hath 
played the devil at Coventry. 1656 DuGpace Antig. WVar- 
wickshire 116/1 The pageants that were play’d therein, upon 
Corpus-Christiday. 1863 Loncr. Wayside /un, Theot. Tale 
25 He..At plays of Corpus-Christi oft was seen. 1885 
Catholic Dict. 227/ s.v., This custom of carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament in procession on Corpus Christi. 

Corpuscle (kf1pis'l, kpipx's’l).  [mod. ad. L. 
corpuscul-um, dim. of L. corpus body.] 

1. A minute body or particle of matter. 
times identified with afom or with molecule. 

1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. Mech. i. 25 Each Corpuscle 
endeavours to beat off all others. 1674 Petty Disc. Dupl. 
Proportion 124 Corpuscles, or the smallest Bodies that can 
possibly be seen..these Corpuscles are made of Atoms, or 
the smallest bodies in Nature, 1697 Potter Axntig, Greece 
iv. viii. (1715) 241 For from their Bodies on the Pile do fly 
Enrag’d Corpuscles justling intheSky. 1725 Watts Logic 
1. iii. § 4 Who knows what are the figures of the little cor- 
puscles that compose and distinguish different bodies? 1812 
Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 56 Whether matter consists of 
indivisible corpuscles, or physical points. 

tb. Little body (of an animal). Oés. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 197 This pretty little grey Moth.. 
could very nimbly, and as it seem’d very easily move its cor- 
puscle, through the Air, from place to place. : 

2. Fhys. Any minute body (usually of micro- 
scopic size), forming a morc or less distinct part 
of the organism. 

Often with defining attributes, or specific additions (chiefly 
in plural), as bfood-corpuscles (see also b), lymph-c.; gus- 
tatory or taste, tactile or touch c. Malpighian corpuscles: 
certain minute bodies in the substance of the spleen (splenic 
¢.), and of the kidney, Pacinian c.,¢. of Vater: minute 
bulbous bodies enclosing the ends of nerves in various parts 
of the body, esp. in the fingers and toes, 

1741 Monro Anat, Nerves (ed. 3) 73 The Edges of the 
semilunar Valves are duplicated with a muscular Corpuscle 
in the Middle. 1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim, Chem. 
I, 120 Since lymph-corpuscles also pass into the blood, the 
formation of blood-corpuscles from them in the blood-vessels 
cannot be denied. 1858 Carrenter Veg. Phys. § 399 Little 
round corpuscles, which are emitted .. from the spore-sacs, 
and which are the true germ-cells. 1859 G. WiLson Gatle- 
ways Knowl, (ed. 3) 99 The tips of che fingers. . possess 
..an unusual supply of certain minute auxiliary bodies 
called tactile corpuscles. 1878 Beit Gegendauer’s Comp. 
auat. 15 Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cells. a. 

b. esp. (pl.) Minute rounded or discoidal bodies, 
constituting a large part of the blood in man and 


other vertcbrates. 

1845-6 G. E. Day tr. Sisnon’s Anim. Chem. 1. 106 On shak- 
ing the blood with oxygen gas, the corpuscles became 
brighter and more transparent. 1869 Huxrey Péys. (ed. 3) 
lit. 65 ‘he particles, or corpuscles, of the blood. .called re- 
spectively the red corpuscles and the colourless corpuscles. 

3. Bot. = CorpeuscutumM 1b. 

Corpuscular (kpipy'skivlan, a. [f L. type 
*corpuscularts, £. corpuseul-um ; see prec. and -AR. 
Cf. mod.F. corpusculatre.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of cor- 
puscles ; consisting of corpuscles. 

1671 J. WensteR JMetallogr. iii. 45 Atoms, or small cor- 
puscular particles. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 124 
To depend..upon the corpuscular aggregates being all of 
the same kind. 1876 tr. Waguer's Gen. Pathol 15: The 
corpuscular elements of the blood. 1878 Stewart & Tait 
Unsven Univ. iv. § 152. 156 The absorption of light is nore 
compatible with a corpuscular constitution. 

2. Concerned with corpuscles or atoms; = 
Atomic 2; esp. in Corpuscular philosophy, theory. 

1667 Boyte (¢:¢/e) Origine of Formes and Qualities (Ac- 
cording to the Corpuscular Philosophy). 1684 — Porousm. 
Anim. & Solid Bod. vi. 95 Corpuscular Philosophers. 
1678 Cupwortn /xte//. Syst. 7 The atheistical system of the 
world. .is built upon a peculiar physiological hypothesis. . 
called by some ‘atomical’, or ‘corpuscular’. 1741 Watts 
improv. Mind uw, v. $2 According to the corpuscular philo- 
sophy, improved by Descartes, Mr. Boyle and Sir Isaac 
Newton. 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Untv. (1880) 37 
gaepting like Epicurus the atomic or corpuscular theory of 
things. 

b. Corpuscular theory of light = Extssion 
theory: see CORPUSCULE, quot. 1853. 

1833 Herscuer Astron, iv. 180 note, The undulatory and 
corpuscular theories of light. 1875 Tait in Gd. Words 858 
How completely shattered was the corpuscular theory of 
light when the velocity was shown to be 180,000 miles per 
second. 

Corpuscularian (kyipzskiléerian), @. and 
sé, [f. as prec. +-AN.] 

A. adj, 1. = Corpuscunar 2. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, Pref. 7 The Atomical and Cor- 
puscularian Philosophers. 1685 Boyte Eng. Notion Nat. 
16 Epicurean and other Corpuscularian Infidels. 1741 
Waraurton Diz, Legat, 11. 339 uote, The Atomic or Cor- | 


Some- 


1013 


pusculariatt Physiolozy. 1837 M«Cuttocn Att7ib. God II. 
444 My object is not either to detail the corpuscularian 
hypothesis or to controvert it. 

+2. = CorpuscuLar 1. Obs. 

1705 Berxetey Commonpl. Bh. Wks. 1V. 433 Vhe corpus- 
cularian essences of bodies. : 

B. sb. An adherent of the corpuscular or atomic 

philosophy, or of the corpuscular theory of light. 

1667 Boye Orig. Formes & Qual. 1, 1 will assuine the 
person of a Corpuscularian. 1797 Lucycl, Brit. 11. 484 2 
Though the philosophy of Des Cartes resembled that of 
the Corpuscularians. 1837 M¢Cutiocu 4 ¢trtb. Cod (1843) 
II. 391 The idlest dreams of the Corpuscularians, 

Corpuscularity. [f Corruscutar+-iry.] 
The quality of being corpuscular, In mod. Dicts. 


+Corpu‘sculary, 2. Os. [see -any.] =Cor- 
PUSCULAR 2. 

1702 Phil, Trans. XXI11. 1084 The Philosophy of that 
Age was Corpusculary. 

Corpu‘sculated, Af/. 2. [f. 1.. type *corpus- 
culit-us (f£. corpusculum)+-xD.] Divided into or 
furnished with corpuscles. 

1859 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 259 An albuminous corpuscu- 
lated fluid. 1870 Rotteston Axnine. Life 139 True corpus- 
culated blood. 

Corpuscule (kpiposkiel). [a. F. corpuscule, 
ad. L. corpusculum : see below.] = CorPuscLe. 

1816 L. Hunt Poems, Bacchus in Tusc. 17 All manner of 
corpuscules, 1853 Herscuer Pop. Lect. Sc. vii. § 52 (1873) 
268 According to the former {theory], light consists in ‘ Cor- 
puscules', or excessively minute material particles darted 
out in all directions from the luminous body. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat § 319 Heat is a species of motion of the cor- 
puscules of bodies. 

Corpusculi‘ferous, a. [f. L. corpuscul-um 
+-fer bearing +-ous.] Bearing corpuscles. 

1830 LixpLey Nat. Syst. Bot. 211 Stigma..dilated..with 
corpusculiferous angles. 

Corpusculous (kpipz'skizlas), a. [f. as prec. 
+-0U8.] Characterized by the presence of cor- 
puscles or minute organisms. 

187x TYNDALL Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. v. 143 The finest cocoons 
may envelope doomed corpusculous moths, 1882 Corz/. 
Mag. Mar. 307 (Germs) Entirely the effect of a single cor- 
pusculous repast. 

|Corpu'sculum. Pl.-ula. ([L.; dim. of 
corpus body; formerly used instead of CoRPUSCLE; 
also in It, form corpusculo, and with incorrect pl. 
in -a’s.] 

1. = CorPuscLe 1. 

1650 Butwer Anthropemet. ii. (1653) 71 Cacexicate their 
petty Corpusculums. 1674 Petty Desc. Dupl. Proportion 
Introd. Av, Atoms (such, whereof perhaps a Million do not 
make up one visible Corpusculum). 172x R. Braptey JVés. 
Nat. 154 Such Effluvia or Corpuscula’s, as rise from the 
Earth or Waters. 1823 Lams £déa Ser. 1. xxi. (1865) 166 
The agreeable levities..the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right friendly epistle. : 

b. Bot. (pl.) The central cells of the archegonia 
of Gymnosperms, within which the germinal vesicles 
are produced: so named by R. Brown who dis- 
covered them in 1834. 

1844 R. Brown Annals Nat. Hist. X111. 373 My areolz 
or corpuscula, which he denominates large cells in the 
embryo-sac or albumen. 1875 tr. Sachs’ Bot. 434. 

+ 2. A small body of men; a small ecclesiastical 
body. Oés. 

1653 Gaupen Hierasf. Pref. to Rdr. 11 Inamoured with 
their Corpusculo’s, the little new bodies of their gathered 
Churches. 1659 — Tears of Church 43 These new corpus- 
culas of separate churches. 

Corpus sant, corpuzans: sce CORPOSANT. 


+ Corradate, bad formation for next. Ods.—° 

1623 CocKeram il, To scrape, corvadate. 

+ Corra‘de, v. Obs. [ad. L. corradére, £. cor- 
=com- together + radére to scrape.] 

l. trans. To scrape together; fig. to gather 
together from various sources. 

a16x9 Fotuersy A theom. Pref. (1622) 20, I haue made 
choise of mine Authors, not corrading out of all prommiscue. 
1659 Hammonp On Ps. cix, 1x Paraphr. 553 They corrade 
and indeavour to get together the wealth of others. 

2. Toscrape, wear down by scraping. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. i. 54 Haile..which 
falleth from an high is by the length of its journey corraded, 
and descendeth therefore in a lesser magnitude. 

Corradial (kgréi-dial), a. rare. [f. Corn-1 + 
RapIaL.] Radiating to or from the same centre. 

1825 Coteripce Aids Reff. (1848) 1. 2g It is neither 
parallel nor corradial with the line of argument. 

Corradiate (kpré'dijet), v. rare. [f. Cor-1 + 
Rapiate.] zzfr. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays. 

1800 CoteripGe Death Wallenstein 1. i. 10 At length the 
mighty three corradiate. 1864 NeaLe Seaton. Poets 111 
Whereto the endless lines Intwisted and enlinked, cor- 
radiate still, 

Corradia‘tion. rave. [f. Cor-! + Raptatioy.] 
Conjunct radiation, union of rays. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch's Mor. 6(R.) The conjunct light 
or corradiation of the Platonicks. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 277 So as there is a Corradiation and Conjunction of 

jJeames. 


Corradye, obs. f. Corropy. 
Corragh, variant of Curran, coracle. 


CORRECT. 


Corral (koral), 54. (Sp. corral an enclosed 
place, yard, court-yard, pen, poultry-yard, ctc.] 
a. An enclosure or pen for horses, cattle, etc.; a 
fold; a stockade. (Chiefly in Spanish America and 
eer. KRvAt, 

1582 N. Licuerietp tr. Castanheda's Cong. FE. Ind. Aiij a, 
To be as it wer iu one Corall, and vnder one Pastour or 
Shepheard. 18a5 CatpcLeucu /vav, S. Amer. 1. ix. 263 
Catching the horses in his coral. 1845 Daxwin Moy. .Vad. 
iv. (1873) 64 To drive all the cattle into the corral. Note, 
The corral is an enclosure made of tall strong stakes. 1887 
M. Ronerts W. Avernus 5 Building sheep ‘corrals’ or 
pens of heaped, thorny mesquite brush. afétrtb. 1872 C. 
Kine Mountain, Sterra Nev. v. 99 ‘Yo go and see if them 
corral bars are down,’ 

transf. 1849 Dasa Geof. vii. (1850) a This great corral 
{a crater], if we may use a foreign word, is a thousand feet 
deep. 1888 Cornh, Afag. Apr. 385 A bird in every bush, 
without one showing outside the corral of boughs. 

b. An enclosure formed of wagons in an en- 
campment, for defence against attack. 

1847 Ruxton Adz. Mexico 177 (Bartlett) The waggons 
formed into a corral or square, and close together, so that 
the whole made a most formidable fort. 1859 Maxcy 
Prairie Trav. xi. 55 {tle] will..form his wagons into a 
circle or ‘corral’, with the animals toward the centre. 

ce. An enclosure for capturing wild animals ; 
é.g. wild elephants in Ceylon. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1879) 151 A troop of wild 
young horses is driven into the Corral, or large enclosure of 
stakes. 1859 TeNNENT Cey/ox I1. vans. iv. 348 In construct- 
ing the corral, collecting the elephants. .and conducting all 
the laborious operations of the capture. 

Corral (korx1), v7. Chiefly U.S. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To form (wagons) into a corral. Hence 
Corralled Afi. a. 

1831 Mayne Rein Scalp /funt. iii, The camp, with its 
corralled waggons. 1868 Ditkr Greater Brit. 1.1. xiii. 143 
As many wagons as there were fires were corralled in an 
ellipse about the road. 

2. To shnt up in, or as in, a corral; to confine. 

1847 Ruxton Adv. Mexico 238 (Bartlett) The animals 
were all collected and coralled, 1890 E. N. Buxton in 1974 
Cent. No. 162. 224 At night. .they coral their flocks of goats. 
1890 Century Wag. Aug. 613/1 Here they coralled us 
[prisoners] to the number of seven or eight thousand. 

3. U.S. collog. or slang, To secure, lay hold of, 
seize, capture, ‘ collar’, 

1868 Aiwner. Newspaper in Dilke Greater Brit, 1.160‘ These 
leeches corral more clear cash than most quartz mills’, re- 
monstrates the editor. 1885 //arfer’s Alag. Apr. 663/2 We 
dashed out of the door, corralled a porter. 1888 New }or/ 
Times 30 Dec., We will corral some of the ice cream, 

Corrands, -ants, -ans : see CURRANT. 


Corrant, obs. f. CouRANT, COURANTE. 


+ Corra‘se, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. corras- ppl. 

stem of corradére.] trans. To scrape together ; 
=CORRADE I. 

1638 R. Bairrie Lett. & Frnds (1841) I. 74 Accusations 
against him of all things they could corrase. 

+ Corra‘sion. Obs. rare. ([n. of action (on 
L. type *corrastén-em , £. L. corraddre to CORRADE : 
cf. abrasion.| The action of scraping together: 
see CORRADE. 

x61x Sreep “ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. ix. (1632) 620 These and 
other importunate corrasions, were not inade only to fill vp 
such breaches as the French affaires had produced, but also 
to spend in entertainments. /¢z¢. 624 The Popes endlesse 
Corasions from yeere to yeere, 

CorraSive: see CornosivE. 

Corrasour, error for Corvasotr = CORVISER. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 76. 

Correal (kprial), a2. Roman Law. [f 1.. cor- 
reus, conreus (f. cor-, co- together + reus onc 
under obligation) +-AL.] Under joint obligation : 
applied to an obligation in which the parties are 
severally liable. 

1875 Poste Gaixs it. Comm. (ed. 2) 398 A second dif- 
ference between Correality and Solidarity consists in the 
fact that in Solidarity the guarantor who pays the whole 
has regressus against his co-guarantors, that is to say, has 
a power of recovering from them contribution of their share 
of the debt: whereas the Correal debtor who pays has no 
regressus or right to contribution, 

Correality ! (kpr7eliti;. Roman Law. [f. 
prec. +-1TY.] The quality, condition, or state of 
being CoRREAL: see quot. 

1875 Poste Gatus m1. Comm. (ed. 2) 396 In Correalit 
each creditor is severadly entitled to receive, and eac 
debtor is severally bound to discharge, the whole Object of 
the obligation. By the ordinary rule, the creditors would 
be only jointly entitled to receive the whole object; and 
this the debtors would be only vornt/y bound to discharge. 
Zbid. 400 Correality in which one debtor is principal and 
others are accessory is instanced in Fideyussio. 

Correa lity °. xave. [f. Cor-1 + Reatity.] The 
being equally real; equal or correlative reality. 

1829 Sir W. Hamicton Discuss. 11852) 24 His argument to 
prove the correality of his three Ideas proves directly the 
reverse, /éid. 27 Instead of assuming the objective cor- 
reality of his two elements on the fact of their subjective 
correlation. 

Correct (kfrekt), v. Also 4 corect, (corette), 
4-6 correcte, (6 correk, correck e). /. ¢. and 
pple. corrected; also fa. 4. 5-6 correcte ; fa. 
pple. 3-6 correcte, 5-8 correct (see Correct fa. 
pple... [f. L. correct- ppl. stem of corrigére to 


CORRECT. 


make straight, set right, reform, amend, f. cor-= 
com- together + regére to lead straight, direct, rule.] 

1. vrans. To set right, amend {a thing) ; to sub- 
stitute what is right for the errors or faults in (a 
writing, etc... Sometimes, loosely, to point out 
or mark the errors in, in order to their amendment. 

+ To correct the press: to correct, or mark for correction, 
the errors or faults in a proof-sheet iaés.). 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer To Scriv. 6 So oft a day I mot thy work 
renew It to corect and eke to rubbe and scrape. ¢ 1400 
MAuNDEV. xxxi. 314 Pat my boke myghte be..corrected be 
avys of his wyse and discreet conseill. 1490 Caxton Eney- 
dos Prol. 4, I praye mayster Iohn Skelton .. poete laureate 
in the vnyuersite of oxenforde, to ouersee and correcte this 
sayd booke. 1583 C. Desaintiens Campo di Fiore 357 We 
bring you our writing, that you maye correcte it. 1611 

3iBLE Transt, Pref. 2 When be corrected the Calender. 
1659 B. Harris Parival'’s [ron Age A iij b, Excuse the.. 
roughnesse of the stile, in regard that .. my occasions suffered 
me not to attend, nor correct the Presse. 1778 Br. Lowru 
Jsaiah Pyeiim. Diss. 61 These they compared together, and 
..one copy corrected another. 1830 D'Israevi Chas. J, III. 
vi. 86 Rubens corrected some of his {the King’s] drawings. 
ae Morey Didevof 1. 164 Diderot corrected the proof- 
sbeets. 

+b. Proverb. Zo correct the Magnificat. Obs. 
1sgt Harincton Or?. Fur. Pref. (1634) P viij, As our 
English proverbe saith. .some correct Magnificat that know 
not quid significat. 1681 W. Ropertson Phraseol, Gen. 
(1693) 388 Yo correct the magnificat, zodum in scirpo 
guzrere. 1730-6 BaiLey (folio) s.v., To correct the Magni- 
ficat..to be hunting after Difficulties where there are none. 

ce. absol, To make a correction or corrections. 

1481 Caxton J/yrr. Prol. 3 Humbly requyryng alle them 
that shal fynde faulte to correcte and amende where as they 
shal ony fynde. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary (1625) A iij b, 
Correct where fault is, and the Printer and I shall be be- 
holding unto you. 1717 Pore A/isc. livks. Pref., I corrected, 
because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to write. 

2. To set right, rectify, amend (an error or fault). 

1340 Hampote Pr, Consc. 9596 Ilka rightwyse lered man 
Pat my defaute here correcte can. 1494 Fasyan Chvox. 3 
Besechynge hym..Where ary Errour in this by hym is 
sayne, It to correct. 1513 BrapsHAw St. Werburge 1, 1312 
Shortly be .. correcked theyr errour. 1638 CuiLLincw. 
Relig. Prot. 1. vii. § 21 Those..who sought the truth, being 
ready, when they found it, to correct their error, were not 
hereticks, 1838 De Morcan £ss. Probab. 149 Tbe means 
of detecting the errors of instruments are much more power- 
ful than tbose of correcting them. 

3. To set right, amend (a person); to cure of an 
error or fault; to admonish or rebuke, or to point 
out the errors or faults of, in order to amendment. 

1377 Lancet. P. Pl. B. x. 284 For-pi 3e corectoures .. co- 
recteth fyrst 3ow-seluen. c 1386 Cuaucer life's Prol. 661 
Ne I wolde nat of hym corrected be. 1450-1530 Jlyrr. our 
Ladye 2530 Meny that..erred from the faythe she correcte 
& broughte ayeine to the faythe. 1509 BarcLay Shyp of 
Folys (1874) 1. 7 With his mery speche myxt with rebukes 
he correct al them of the cyte that disordredly lyued. 1691 
Woop AfA. O.con. (1817) II]. 915 The doctor made a re- 
joynder in elegant Latin, wherein he corrected Powell for 
his false grammar. 1738 Wrstey Psalms cxxxix, Correct 
me where I go astray. 1796 Burney .JW/etas/asio I. 236 


‘The pleasure I have had in seeing one of my own children’ 


corrected of all natural defects, 1806 Lams Let. to Manning 
s Dec., If I speak incorrectly, youcan correct me. 1876 T. 
Harpy Hand Ethelb. xiii, Speaking no word..unless..to 
correct a small sister of somewhat crude manners. 

+b. To admonish, advise, direct. Ods. 

1386 CHaucer Sec. Nun's T. 162 Valerian, corrected as 
god wolde, Answerde agayn. 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictes 20 Hermes correctyng kyng hamon yave him this 
precepte, 

4. To punish for faults of character or conduct 

properly, in order to amendment) ; to chastise, 
chasten. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B, xix. 299 Spiritus iusticie spareth 
nou3te..forto correcte Pe Kynge, 3if he falle in gylte or in 
trespasse. 1467 in Exg. Gilds (1870) 390 It shalle be lefulle 
to eny inhabitaunt to correct his seruant. 1§35 CovERDALE 
1 Kings xii. 14 My father correcte you with scourges. — 1 
Macc. vi. 16 Yf we synne, he correcketh vs. 1611 Brsie 
Fer. xlvi. 28, I will..correct thee in measure, yet will I not 
jleaue thee wholly vnpunished. a@ 1661 Futter Worthies 
(1840) III. 398 Wagrants meet with punitive charity, and.. 
are oftener corrected than amended. 1798 Bay Aner. Law 
Rep. (1809) I. 4 Marine laws have permitted masters of 
vessels to correct unruly sailors. 1875 Jowetr Plato V. 450 
He shall not venture to correct such an one by blows. 

b. with the offence or fault as object. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 83 Josias. corrected 
euel dedes. 1561 T. Norton Cadvin's /nst.1. viii. § g Such 
madnesse were worthy to he corrected [castigandant] with 
strokes and stripes. 1593 Suaxs. Rich. //,1. ii. 5 Since cor- 
rection lyeth in those hands Which made the fault tbat we 
cannot correct. 1724 De For Alem. Cavalier u. 272 The 
Licentiousness of the Soldier is supposed to be approved by 
the Officer, when it is not corrected. 1771 Funtus Lett. 
Ixiv, It is a gross abuse, which the magistrate can and 
should correct. 

+ 5. To bring or reduce to order ; to reclaim from 
disorder, wildness, etc., to tame. 

1594 Maxtowe & Nasne Dido wv. ti, Eternal Jove.. That 
with thy gloomy hand corrects the heaven, When airy 
creatures war amongst themselves. 1657 Hettey Reports 
so By the industry of man they [beasts] are corrected, and 
their savagenesse abated. 1703 Pore Vertumuus 37 Some- 
times his pruning-hook corrects the vines, And the loose 
stragglers to their ranks confines. 


6. To bring ‘the bodily ‘ humours’, systcm, etc.) 
into a healthy or normal state. 

1620 VennER Via Recta (1650) 133 It..correcteth those 
{humors} that are putrefied, 1804 AuERNETHY Surg. Observ. 
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130, I... was obliged to soothe this sore since I could not 
correct it. 1883 A. Dosson Old IVorld Idylls 19 People of 
rank, to correct their ‘tone’, Went out of town to Mary- 
bone. 

7. To counteract or neutralize (hurtful qualities) ; 
to remove or prevent the ill effect of (something 
hurtful or undesirable). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxvi. 353 Yet ought it [Hellebor] 
not to be giuen before it be prepared and corrected .. with 
long pepper. @ 1600 HooxeR(J.), O happy mixture wherein 
things contrary do so qualify and correct the one the danger 
of the other’s excess. 1671 R. Ponun Desc. Wind 183 ‘The 
Sun which us’d to correct the rigour and inclemency of the 
weather, is now banisht from their Horizon. 1731 Ar- 
BUTHNOT Adiments vi.vi, Itsquality of relaxing too much may 
be corrected by boiling it with some animal substances. 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 76 The sweet savour of the honey corrects 
the bitterness of the plant. 1856 Froupe ///st. Eng. (1858) 
I, ii, 171 The heart .. corrects the folly of the head. 1856 
Frnt. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 375 This corrected the 
mossy tendency of the soil. 


8. a. Aath. and Physics. To bring (the result 
of an observation or calculation) into accordance 
with certain standard conditions. ‘+ Zo correct a 


| fluent (in Fluxtons): to determine the constant to 


i 


be added after finding the fluent of a given fluxion 


(now called the constant of integralion). 

1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime Surv. g2 Verify, or cor- 
rect, their Positions measured by the Log. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. 1. 302 To Correct the Fluent of any Given 
Fluxion..The finding of the constant quantity c, to be added 
or subtracted with the fluent as found by the foregoing 
rules, is called correcting the fluent. J/od., Reading of the 
barometer, corrected to sea-level and 32° Fahr. 

b. Ofiics. To eliminate from a lens or other 
optical instrument the aberration or dispersion of 
rays which would occasion indistinctness or coloured 
fringes in the image: cf. ABERRATION 6. (Often 
with the instrument as object.) 

1831 BrewstTER Offics viii.79 Take a prism of each with such 
angles tbat they correct each other’s dispersion as much as 
possible. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. No. 466. 217 An 
achromatic lens..truly made. .{has] its spherical aberration 
corrected as well as its chromatic one. 1890 C. A. Younc 
Elem, Astron. xvi. § 534 An instrument [i.e, telescope] for 
photography must have an object-glass specially corrected 
for the purpose. 


+ Corre‘ct, 5/. Ods. rare. [f. prec. vb.] Correc- 
tion. 
1606 Forp Fame's Alenz. xvi, Past the childish fear, fear 
of astripe Or schools correct. 
[ad. L. cor- 


Correct (kgre‘kt), fa. pple. and a. 
rect-us made straight, set right, etc., pa. pple. of 
corrigére ; see CORRECT v.] 

+A. pa. pple. (Orig. immediately repr. the L., 
but in later times prob. considered to bc short for 
corrected, or as a pa. pple. like set, Azz¢, etc. ; or 
even as pa. pple. of corveck = mod.Sc. correckit.] 
Corrected ; punished, amended. Ods. 

1460 CAPGRAVE Chron. 249 That certeyn malefactoris. . be 
not correct. 1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 66 Gef y had 
correcte hem. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 78 b, To be 
correcte for theyr offences. 1538 StarKEY England u. i. 
167 Tbe wych faute, onys correcte, shal also take away 
thys frenecy. 1712 Swirt Let. Eng. Tongue, I would bave 
our language, after it is duly correct, always to last. 

B. aaj. 

1. In accordance with an acknowledged or con- 
ventional standard, es/. of literary or artistic style, 
or of manners or behaviour ;_ proper. 

1676 DrypDen Anrvengz, Prol., What verse can do, he has 
performed in this, Which he presumes the most correct of 
his. 1824 Byron Fuan xvi. lviii, New buildings of cor- 
rectest conformation. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain 1.58 The 
correct thing is to have the owner's name worked in on the 
edge. 

2. In accordance with fact, truth, or reason; free 
from error; exact, true, accurate; right. Said also 
of persons, in reference to their statements, scholar- 
ship, acquirements, etc. 

Correct card. see Carp sb.2 6e. 

1705 Appison /¢a/y Pref., Monsieur Misson has wrote a 
more correct Account of Italy..than any before him. 1711 
H. Fetton (J.), Always use the most correct editions. 1790 
CatH. GraHam Lett. Educ.7 The correctest idea we can 
form of the equity of our maker. 1820 in Picton L’pool 
Munic, Rec, (1886) 11. 388 Leaving to. .their correcter judg- 
ment to decide. 183x Macautay Byron Ess. 1854 1. 1590/2 
Mr. Hunt is, we suspect, quite correct in saying that, etc. 
1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 8 This definition will be correct. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111.648 When the author returns his 
proof and revise, and is satisfied that the sheet is correct. 
/bid., Careis taken. .that tbe pages are correct, and that the 
‘signatures’ are in order. 1882 B. M. Croker Proper 
Pride III. ii. 44 On reference to the correct card, they saw 
* Captain Campbell’s Tornado ; scarlet jacket, etc.’ 

3. Of persons: Adhering exactly to an acknow- 
lcdged standard: a. of literary or artistic style. 

1734 Pore Ess. Afan w. 381 Correct with spirit, eloquent 
with ease. 1736 Jounson in Boswell, The best and cor- 
rectest authours, 1831 Macautay Syrox Ess. 1854 I. 153/2 
What are called the most correct plays of the most correct 
dramatists. ’ 

b. of manners or behaviour. 

¢1800 Jean Corr. (1836) 1. i. 4 He is..as a clergyman, 
extremely zealous and correct. 1891 Aldackw. Mag. July 
42 Whenever a commandment is broken by one of these 


correct heroes. .it is done with perfect regard for the usages | 


of polite society. 


CORRECTION. 


Corre‘ctable, a. rare. [f. Connect v. + -ABLE.] 
That may be corrected. 

a 1661 FuLrer Worthies 1. 350 The coldness and windiness 
{of Sider] (easily correctable with Spice. 


Corre‘ctant, a. Afed. [f. as prec. +-AnT.] A. 
adj, Corrective. B. sb. A corrective agent or 
medicine. In mod. Dict. 


+ Correcte. Obs. ? Some medicinal herb. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 173 Wee shulde have no nede 
to skamonye, Turbit, euforbe, correcte, diagredie. 

Corrected (kgre'ktéd), pp/. a. [f. Correct v, 
+-ED,] Set right, amended, etc.: see the verb. 

1557 Nortu Gueuara’s Diall Pr. 1156/1 The woman 
whiche nourisheth & giueth y® child sucke, ought to be 
much more corrected, and sober in this case. @ 1661 FULLER 
Worthies (1840) II. 498 A corrected pigeon (let blood under 
both wings) is both pleasant and wholesome nourishment. 
Mod., The reading of the corrected copy. A corrected 
proof-sheet. 

+ Corre'ctedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -Ly 2. 
Used before correc? adj. and correctly were in use.] 
Correctly ; with correction or emendation. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Exg. Poeste ul. xxii. (Arb.) 263 Poets.. 
that speake more finely and correctedly. 1611 T. James 
Corrupt. Scripture v. (1612) 24 The Latine Fathers. . would 
the sooner bee correctedly printed. a@1670 Hacxet Aéf. 
Williams \, (1692) 27 Let me use the phrase correctedly, 

Correcter, obs. f. Corrector a. 

+ Corre'ctify, v. Obs. nonce-word. [f. L. 
correct-us+-FY.] trans. To correct, set right. 

ax625 FLeTcHer Elder Brotheru.i, When your worship’s 
pleased to correctify a lady. — 

Correcting (kfre‘ktig), vd/. sb. [See -1nc1.] 
The action of the verb Correct. 

1580 HoLtypanp 7veas. Fr. Tong, Emendation, an amend- 
ing, a correcting. 1882 GrosarT Sfexser’s Wks. 111. 188/2 
The. .folio has been credited witb first correcting. 

Corre‘cting, ff/.a. [See -1nc*.] That cor- 
rects: see the verb, Hence Corre’ctingly adv., 
in a correcting manner, by way of correction. 

1692 Pripeaux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 117 His Cor- 
recting Judgments will be turned into destroying Judg- 
ments. @1697 AuBREY Nat. Hist. Surrey (1719) IL. 197 
The correcting Birch. Afod., No correcting band had passed 
over the pages. 1887 T. Harpy Woodlandcrs xxxix, ‘I 
will take you home.’..He added correctingly, ‘I will take 
you at any rate into tbe drive’. 

Correction (kgre'kfan). Also 4 co/r)reecioun, 
4-6 correccion, -cyon, -tioun(e, -one, (5 co- 
reccion, correxyon). [a. Anglo-F. correcctoun 
= F, correction, ad. L. correction-em, n. of action 
f. corrigére (ppl. stem correct-) to CoRRECT.] 

1. The action of correcting or setting right ; sub- 
stitution of what is right for what is erroneous 
in (a book, etc.); amendment. Hence, loosely, 
pointing out or marking of errors (in order to their 
removal). Correction of the press: t.e, of printers’ 
errors. 

1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 9594 If any defaut in pis tretice 
be..I wil stand til pe correccion of ilka rightwyse lered 
man. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. ui. ii. 251 Yf in al tbys book 
I haue mesprised. .I demaunde correxyon and amendement. 
21835 Dewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1053 Submyttyng me 
to the correction of your grace. 1599 THYNNE Animadv. 
(1865) 19 Chaucer dothe submytte the Correctione of his 
woorkes to Gower. 161r Biste 7vansi, Pref. 4 That 
Translation was not so..perfect but that it needed in many 
places correction. 1751 JOHNSON Rambler No. 144 P 9 The 
accuracy. .of the style was produced by the successive cor- 
rection of the chief criticks of the age. 1850 RoBerTSON 
Sernt. Ser. 11. vi, 80 All experience is a correction of life’s 
delusions, 1857 WHEWELL //ist. /uduct. Sc. 1. 367 The 
correction of the calendar. 1877 Blackie's Pop. Encycl, 
II. 565/2 In the early times of the art of printing more 
attention was paid..to the correction of the press. 1879 
Geo. Exviot Zheo. Such xi, To admit that he has made a 
blunder or to appear conscious of correction. 

b. phr. Under correction : subject to correction; 
a formula expressing deference to superior informa- 
tion,or critical authority. So + saving correction. 
¢ 1374 CHAUCER Troylus 1. 1282 For myne, wordes here 
and euery part I speke hem alle vnder correcctoun Of yow. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayinon i. 21 It semeth me (spek- 
ynge vnder correction) that my lorde..hath enterprised a 
great foly. 1§99 THyNNE Aximadv. 57 Sauing correctione, 
the former sence is good. 1599 SHaks. Hez. V’, 111. ii. 130 
Captaine Mackmorrice, I tbinke, looke you, vnder your 
correction, there is not many of your Nation. 1662 Dry- 
pEN I¥ild Gall. 1.1, I do not conceive myself, under cer- 
rection, so inconsiderable a person. 1867 Srupss Med. 
& Mod. Hist, (1886) 17, 1 speak under correction; for I 
do not pretend to look at the subject as a question of 
psychology. ; 

2. (with aand f/.) An act or instance of emenda- 
lion; concr. that which is substituted for what is 
wrong or faulty, esf.in a literary work ; an emenda- 
tion. 

1528 GarpINER in Pocock Kec. Ref. I. li. 132 Wherein when 
we saw the additions, detractions, and corrections. 1599 
THynne A nimadyz. (1865) 2 Theannotacions and corrections 
delivered by master Speghte upon the last editione of 
Chaucers Workes. 1738 Bircn Life Milton Wks. 1738 I. 7 
To see the first Thoughts and subsequent Corrections of so 
great a Poet as Milton. 1832 BaspaGe Econ. Manuf. xxi. 
(ed, 3) 207 He should make the whole of his corrections in 
the manuscript, and should copy it out fairly. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 111. 648 The compositor. .makes the corrections 
in the types, by lifting out the wrong letters .. and putting 
in right ones in their places. 


CORRECTION. 


+3. The correcting (of a pcrson) for faults of 
character or conduct; reprehension, rcbuke, re- 


proof. Obs. 

a 1340 Hamrote Psalter ix. 24 Grete ire is of god when 
coreccioun is away & flaterynge comes. 1382 Wyctir 
//os. v. 9 In the day of correction (1388 amendyng ; Vulg. 
covreptionis), — 7%t. iii. 1o Schonye thou a man heretyk, 
aftir oon and the secunde coreccioun, or correpctoun, or 
repronyng. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 40 Fervent in the 
correction of other mennes vices. 1611 Biste 2 777. iil. 16 
All Scripture..is profitable for doctrine, for reproofe, for 
correction. 1794 Patey E£utd. (1797) #4 His repeated cor- 
rection of the ambition of his disciples, 1814 D'Israets 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 384 Wotton, in a dignified reproof, 
adininistered a spirited correction to the party-spirit, 

4. The correcting (of a person) by disciplinary 
punishment; chastisemcnt, properly with a vicw 
to amendment; but frequently in latcr usc (now 
somewhat a7ch.) of corporal punishment, flogging. 

¢1386 Cutaucer Friars 7.22 Thanne hadde he thurgh 
his [urisdiccion Power to doon on hem correccion. ¢ 1400 
Three Kings Cotogne xxxiii, (1886) 123 [They] my3t not 
reuoke pe pepil from her eresyes by no spirituel correccioun 
ne temporel correccioun. 1§26 (lyr. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 3 b, In the lawe of Moyses there was almoost no 
correcyon for notable and great cryines but deth. 1624 
Cart. Santa Virginia 1, 38 Their ordinary correction is to 
beate them with cudgels. 1662 BA. Com. Prayer, Visit. 
Sick, Sanctify..this thy fatherly correction to him. 1779-81 
Jounson ZL. /?., Blackmore Wks, 111. 179 Correction seldom 
effects more than the suppression of faults. 1780 Comyns 
Digest Laws Eng. V.588 Other Instruments of Punishment 
or Correction are..The Pillory and Stocks, 1836 Sir H. 
Exttey in Ho. Com. 26 Feb., Corporal punishment—a mode 
of correction we all deplore. 1844 Tuackeray Barry Lyn- 
don xviii, I..administered such a correction across the 
young caitiff s head and shoulders with my horsewhip. 

+b. An exercisc of correcting discipline. ce. 
Correcting control. Oés. 

1465 Paston Lett. No. 502 I. 186 Desyryng hys Lordshyp 
that..acorreccyon my3t be hadde, in as moch as he was... 
hys ordynare, and.. he was a prest and under hys correc- 
cyon, eae 

d. House of correction: a building for the con- 
finement and punishment of offenders, esp. with 
a view to their reformation ; a bridewell. 

1575-6 Act 18 Eliz. c. 3 § 5 In everye Countye..one Two 
or more Abyding Howses .. shalbe provided, und called 
the Howse or Howses of Correction for setting on worcke 
and punisbinge.. of suche as..shalbee taken as Roges. 
1611 in NV. Riding Rec. 1. 225 Ordered That a House of 
Correction be erected in the Towne of Richmond for the 
whole North Riding and Richmond Towne. 1670 Marvett 
Corr, Wks, 1872-5 II. 354 The Bill for Conventicles.. 
orders that who cannot pay his 5s... shall worke it out in 
the House of Correction, 1766 Entick London 1V. 386 
A bridewell or house of correction. 1838 Dickens O. 72wisé 
xiii, A miserable shoeless criminal, who had been..com- 
mitted .. to the House of Correction for one month. 1890 
Home Office Order, Yo The Keeper of the House of Cor- 
rection, at Preston, in the County of Lancaster. 

+5. Control, regulation, governance. Ods. 

1657 Howett Londiuop.17 They have had the conservation 
and correction of the River of Thames. 

6. Thc counteracting or neutralizing of the ill 
effect ot (something hurtful or unpleasant). 

1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 97 Another 
Furnace..serving..for Correction called Ablution. 1597 
Gerarve Herbal u.cv, This strong medicine..ought not 
to be giuen inwardly unto delicate bodies without great 
correction. 1747 WeEsLeY Prim. Physic (1762) p. xv, Other 
Medecines which need no such Correction. 

7. a. Math. and Physics. The addition or sub- 
traction of some quantity to or from the result of 
an observation or calculation, to bring it into ac- 
cordance with certain standard conditions; the 
quantity so added or subtracted. + Correction of 
a fluent (in Fluxions): the detcrmination ot what 
is now called the constant of integration, the con- 
stant itself. 


1743, W. Emerson Ffu.rions, And finding the Fluent, 
see 


ae which needs no Correction (oecause when z=o, 
2 


x=0) 1796 Hutton Math. Dict. 1. 482s. v. Fluent, The 
Fluent of a given fluxion, found as above, sometimes .. 
wants acorrection. 1839 Penny Cyel, XIII. 422/2 The cor- 
rection for the thickness (of the lens}, to be subtracted from 
F {the focal distance]. 1890 C. A. Younc Elem. Astron. 
xiv. § 492 The correction for parallax always has to be 
added to the observed altitude. 

b. Optics. The counteraction of the aberration 
or dispersion of the rays in a lens or other optical 
instrument. 

1856 CARPENTER J/icroscope (1875) 45 If the lenses be so 
adjusted that their correction is perfect for an uncovered 
object. 1890 C. A. Vounc Elem. Astron. xvi. § 533 To 
give the most perfect possible correction of the spherical 
aberration as well as of the chromatic. /6é/. §534 It is not 
possible with the kinds of glass hitherto available to obtain 
a perfect correction of color. 

+8. The condition of being corrected or correct 
(in style). Ods. rare. [A Gallicism.] 

1759 Jounson in Mrs. Lennox tr. Branzoy's Gr. Theatre 
Ill. 154 No poetry lasts long that is not very correct ; the 
ballance therefore seems to incline in favour of correction... 
So certain is it that correction is the touch-stone of poetry. 

9. attrib. and Comd., as correction-house = 
house of correction (see 4d); correction-proof 
@., proof against correction; correction-table, a 
table of corrections (see 7). 


b 
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¢1625 R. Warris //esekiah's Recov, (1630) 28 There be, in 
the countrcy .. correction-houses to be builded 1630 in 
Sir F. M. Epen //ist. Poor 1. 159 Vhat the Correction- 
Houses in all Counties may be made adjoining to the 
Common prisons and the gaoler to be made Governor 
of them. 1642 Futter owe Prof. St vw. xvi. rir A 
stubborn youth, correction-proof. 1815 Scott Guy J/. xlviii, 
A.. fierce attack .. upon the outer gate of the Correction- 
House. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 1x, (1856) 67 Language 
as exact and mathematical as their own correction tables, 

Correctional (kfrekfonal), 2. [f prec. + 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to corrcction; corrective. 

1838 Granstone State in Ref. Ch, (1839) 205 At present 
when the legitimate correctional powers of the Church have 
become dormant, 186z AnsteD Chanel fsl. wv. xxiii. (ed. 
2) 533 In Jersey, minor offences are referred to a court of 
Correctional Police. 

Hence Corre‘ctionally adv. 

1879 Grapstone Gleanings IV. 103 There are large 
classes of offences only punishable ‘correctionally’ not 
criminally. 

+Corre‘ctioner. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-ER.] Onc who administers corrcction. 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, v. iv. 23 You filthy famish’d Cor- 
rectioner. [Applied to a beadle.]} 

Corre:ctish, a. sonce-wd. [f. CoRREcT a. + 
-ISH.] Pretty correct. 

1866 Cartyte Remin, (1881) 11. 111 That a man's bodily 
stature was a correctish sign of his spiritual | 

Corrective (kprektiv), a. and 5d, [a. F. cor- 
rectif, -ive, {. L. correct- ppl. stem + -IVE.] 

A. adj. 

1. Having the property or function of correcting 
or setting right what is erroneous or faulty, or of 
producing amendment ; tending to correct. 

1603 FLorio Afontaigne 1. x. (1632) 570 Somewhat an here- 
ticke: Incapable of innovation, though corrective [sesme 
correctifue). 1630 Brerewoop Treat. Sabbath 14 (V.) The 
law of nations alloweth..masters over their servants not 
only a directive but a corrective and coactive power. 1622 
R. Hotpswortu Serm. on Ps.crativ. 15, 27\L.) The Psalmist 
interposeth a caution in this corrective particle, ‘yea, 
happy’. 1748 RicHarpson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxvii. 269 

my afilictions are sent me for corrective ends. a 1853 
Ropertson Servo. Ser. ut. vili. 108 The penalty..is, in the 
first instance, corrective, not penal. 1875 Jowetr /’lato 
(ed. 2) 1V. 46 Utility. .has been the great corrective principle 
in law, in politics, 1892 Form D, /nul. Revenue, Corrective 
Affidavit in connection with the Stamp Duties on Probates. 

b. In corrective justice, a rendering of Aris- 
totle’s diop@wrixdy Sixatov, also rendered com mula- 
tive justice (see COMMUTATIVE 1 b); but by Hooker 
distinguished from this, and app. used in sense 
‘castigatory, punitive ’. 

1531 [see CommuTATIVE 1b], ¢ 1586 Hooker Serm. Pride 
u. Wks, II]. 772 The several kinds of justice, distributive, 
commutative, and corrective. /did. v. 794 So unappeasable 
is the rigour and dirity of his corrective justice. 1660 R. 
Coke Power & Subj. 120 Nor is that corrective and dis- 
tributive justice, which Aristotle affirnied to be in Arithme- 
tical, and in Geometrical proportion. 1868 Bain A/ent. & 
Mor. Sc. 493 Corrective or Reparative Justice takes no 
account of persons. 

2. Having the property of counteracting or neu- 
tralizing the ill effect of something hurtful or un- 
pleasant ; or of restoring to a healthy condition. 

1533 Ervor Cast. //elthe (1541) 71 b, Untill that humour be 
expelled, the dicte muste be corrective of that humour. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. i. § 3 This corrective spice, the 
mixture whereof maketh knowledge so sovereign, is charity. 
1732 ArsuTuNot Rules of Diet 246 Mulberries pectoral, 
corrective of the bilious Alkali. A/od. Adzt., These cor- 
rective Pills are the best remedy for all defective action of 
the digestive organs. 

B. sé. [Elliptical uses of the ad7.] 

1. Something that has the propeity of counter- 
acting or neutralizing what is harmful; that which 
restores to a healthy state. Also /ig. 

1610 B. Jonson Ach. Prol., No spirit so much diseased, 
But will with such fair correctives be pleased. a 1631 
Donne /’oems, To Str /1. Wotton, Do not adde Correctives, 
but as Chyinikes, purge the bad. 1707 Miece S¢.G4 Brit. 
1. 113 The Natives..take a large dose of Aqua Vitz for a 
Corrective. 1721 Berkerey Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
III. 209 It is not enough to ease the part pained; we must 
.-apply general correctives. 1863 Hottanp Lett. Joneses 
xvil. 252 We take. .some varicties of fruit as a corrective. 

2. Something that tends to sct right what is 
wrong, to remove or“counteract an evil, etc. 
(Usually with more or less allusion to sense 1.) 
Const. of or fo. 

1734 tr. Kollin’s cinc, //ist.(1827) 1. Pref.17, [had supplied 
a proper corrective to this, 1792 1). Luoyp Voy. Life vu. 
150 ‘hese calm correctives of a father’shand. 1857 BuckLe 
Crviliz. 1. viii. 499 Patriotism is a corrective of superstition. 
1882 J. C. Morison JJacau/ay i. 8 His disproportionate 
partiality for the lighter sides of literature met with no 
corrective at Cambridge. 

3. Something that acts so as to correct what is 
erroneous or mistaken, (Const. as in 2.) 

1854 Estrson Lett. & Soc. Aims, Poet. & Imag. Wks. 
(Bohn) tI. 152 The criticism of memory as a corrective to 
first impressions. 1875 Jowett /’/ato (ed. 2) ILI. 49 The 
utilitarian principle is valuable as a corrective of error. 

+b. A modification introduced to remove error 
or inaccuracy; a correction. Ods. 

1677 Hace Print. Orig. Man... i. 34 Such an instance.. 
that with certain correctives and exceptions may give some 
kind of Explication. 1 Burke Obdserv. Late State 
sVation Wks. 1842 1. 81 This corrective ought to be applied 


CORRECTOR, 


to all general balances of our trade, which are formed on 
the ordinary principles, . 

flence Corre‘ctively ai/z., in a corrective man- 
ner; by way of correction; Corre‘ctiveness. 

1626 W. Sctater ‘xpos. 2 Thess. (1629) 282 Rule of 
moderation correctively annexcd. 1858 HKusSHNELL Sern, 
New Life 374 God will co-work invigoratively, correctively, 
and directively. 1890 G. M. Finn Double Knot U1. vin. 
118 ‘Much’ said Salome correctively. 1838 G. S. Fanrr 
Answ, tlusenbeth 24 Mr. Husenbeth's organ of critical 
correctiveness. ; 

Correctly (kprektli), adv. [f Correct a, + 
-LY#.] In a correct manner; in accordance with 
what is considered 1ight ; exactly, accurately, with- 
out crror:; sce the ad). 

1692 9 Locke £duc. (J.), Speak as properly and as correctly 
as, tc, 1709 Pore £'ss, Crit. 1. 240 Such Lays as neither ebb 
nor flow, Correctly cold and regularly low. 1751 DeKKethy 
Let. Wks. 1V. 330 The care yon have taken in publishing 
the inscription so correctly, 1797 Burke Negic. Peace Wt. 
Wks. VIII, 381 If I ain correctly informed. 1888 M. Morris 
Claverhouse i. 6 He could not spell correctly. 

Correctness (kprektnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] ‘Ihe quality or condition of being correct ; 
conformity to an acknowlcdged rule or standard, 
to what is considercd right, or to fact; freedom 


from error or fault; accuracy, exactness. 

1683 Burnet tr. J/ore’s Utopia Pref. (1684) 11 The fidelity 
of the Translation, and the correctness of the English. 1695 
Dryden Parall. Poetry & Paint. Wks. XVII. 331 There 
remains nothing but a dullcorrectness. 1719 J. RicHakpson 
Art Crit. 188 The Correctness of the Kye. 1844 II. 11. 
Witson Brit. India W11. 530 He denied the correctness of 
the assertion. @1859 Macatutay Sieg. (1867) 182 The cor- 
rectness of his private life. 

Corrector (kfrekta1). Forms: 4 corectour, 
(5-6 Sc. correker, -ar’, 5-7 correctour, 6-9 
-er, 6--or. a. Anglo-Fr. co(rrectour = F. cor- 
recteur, ad. L. corrector-em, agent-n. £. corrigére to 
CORRECT : see -OR.]} 

1, One who corrects or scts right; onc who points 
out errors or faults, and substitutes or indicates 
what is right; a censor, critic. 

1377 (see Correct 7. 3]. @145§ J//oulate xvii, The 
archedene, that ourman, ay prechand in plane, Correker of 
kirkmen was clepit the Claik. 1474 Caxton Chesse 6, All 
kyuges ought specially to here her corrigiours or correctours. 
1590 GREENE JD/ourn, Garm. Pref, (1616) 4 Diogenes of a 
coyner of money became a Corrector of manners. 1602 
Mannincuam Diary (1868) 1 The Puritan is a curious cor- 
rector of things indifferent. 1710 Swirt On a BLroomstick, 
He sets up to be an universal reformer and corrector of 
abuses. 1818 Byron C/A. Ham. iv. cxxx, Time ! the corrector 
where our judgments err. 1869 Batpw. Brown Diz. J7/y'st. 
1, ix. 224 ‘Teachers, correctors, and exemplars to their 
fellow-men. 

b. Printing. A printers employé who reads 
proofs and marks the corrections to be made in the 
type before printing off; a proof-reader. 

1530 Pacscr. Introd. 36 That thyng passed my correctours 
handes. 1590 Nasune /asgeutl’s Afot. 1. Bij b, Who was 
ccrrector to the Presse at Couentrie? 1634 MWa/ory's Arthur 
Pref. 12 Amended. .by the pains and industry of the com- 
positor and corrector at the press. 1720 Swirt Proposal 
Trish Manu/f., The corrector of a bedge-press in some blind 
alley abont Little Britain, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 645 
The first proof..with the MS. is handed to the corrector of 
the press, or reader, 1884 Q. Rev. Jan. 215 Mere misprints, 
showing only carelessness om the part of the corrector. 

2. An official title = director, controller: a. In the 
Roman Empire, a governor of a province of lower 
rank than a proconsul or consul. b. A director 
or superior of an ecclesiastical officc, religious order, 
ctc. +c. Formerly, an officer in a chamber of 
accounts in France and some other countries. 
+d. = Sp. corregidor, magistrate. e. Corrector 
of the Staple: the controllcr of a wool staple: see 
quot. 1617. 

1353 Act 27 Edw. /// (Statute of the Staple) c. 22 Nous 
avons ordene que en chescun lieu ou lestaple se tiendra, soit 
certein nombre des Corecters. 1515 in Pitcairn Crim. 7 rials 
I. 232* Makand him and his assignais Keparis, ouersearis, 
correkaris, and suplearis of the Isle of Litill Comeray. 1553 
Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 5 Oct. (Jam. Supp.), Correctour of 
the queir. 1609 Hottann -loin. Afarce/l, xxvii. ili. 307 
Terentius. .administred the office of a Corrector in this 
selfe same province. 1617 Minxsutu Duct. Ling. 2448¢, 
Correctour of the staple, is an Officer or Clerk belonging to 
the staple, that writeth and recordeth the bargaines of 
Merchants there made. 1631 Weever Ane, Fun, don, 342 
Officers belonging to these Staples, were Maiors, Constables, 
Manipernors, correctours. 1690 Lond. Gas. No. 2622'3 
The Creation of two new Presidents, four Masters in 
Ordinary, four Correctors, and other Officers in the Chamber 
of Accounts of this City [Paris]. 1693 tr. Aomi/ianne’s 
Hist. Monast. Ord, xvii. 181 He will have the Supericrs 
of his Order to be called Correctors, 1781 Gipson Dec/. 
& F. Il. 37. The whole empire was distributed into one 
hundred and sixteen provinces .. Of these, three were 
governed by proconsuls, thirty-seven by consulars, five by 
correctors, and seventy-one by presidents, 

3. Onc who exereises discipline ; one who in- 
flicts corrcction or chastiscmcnt. 

1531 Exyot Gow. im. xxi, Wherfore, said he to the cor- 
rectour.. loke that thow styl beate him. 1557 Nortu tr. 
Gueuara’s Diall of [’r. 125 a/1 Vhe children being but .2. 
or .3. yeares old, it is to sone to giue them maisters, or cor- 
recters. 1591 Perctvatt Sf. Dict., Castigador, a chas- 
liser, a corrector. 1766 Gotpsm. bic. If’. xxv, Having 
praised my Heavenly Corrector. 1884 Wanch. Fran. 15 
Nov. 5/2-\ judge .. holds his position as a public corrector. 


CORRECTORIAL. 


4. Something that corrects, or furnishes a means 
of correction; something by means of which error 
may be got rid of or prevented. 

1603 Frorio AJoxtaigne (1634) 628 Defective and vn- 
perfect formes .. rather corrupters then correcters. 1646 
(title) A Corrector of y’ Answer tothe Speech. 1778 Br. 
Lowtu J/saiahk Prelim. Diss. 62 This vast collection of 
variations, taken in themselves as correctors of the text. 
1978 Sir J. Reynorps Disc. viii. (1876 443 Simplicity. -is 
considered as the general corrector of excess. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 242 The correctors..are har magnets. 

+ 5. Aled. and Chem. Something that counter- 
acts what is harmful, or that restores (the bodily 
system, etc.) to a healthy state; a neutralizing or 
remedial agent, a corrective. Oés. 

1605 TimME Quersit.1, vi. 25 The true and proper corrector 
of opium ..is vineger. 1661 Lovett //ist. Aninr. & Min. 
334 Inquietude, which is a various turning of the body. .[is] 
cured by correctors. 1740-1 Berkerey Ze¢. in Fraser Life 
263 No more powerful corrector of putrid humours. 1773 
Projects in Aun. Reg. 130/1 Rice..is..a very weak cor- 
rector of putrefaction. 

Correctovrial, 2. rare. [f. L. type *correc- 
lort-us (f. corrector) +-Au.] Of or pertaining to a 
corrector. 

1731 /7ist. Litt. 11. 59 The Consulares, Correctores and 
Prezsides had the Government of one single Province, which 
».was called Consular, Correctorial, or Presidial. 

+ Correcto‘riate. Oés. [f. as prec. + -aTE.] 
The office of a corrector (sense 2), 

1693 tr. Emilianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. xvii. 181 During 
the time of their Correctoriate. 

Corre‘ctorship. [f Correcrok +-sHip.] The 
office of a corrector (of the press). 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X1. 7 Your correctorship of typical 
errata. 

Correctory (kfgrektori), a. and sh, ? Obs. [f. 
L. type *correctart-us, f. corrector : see -ORY.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a corrector or cor- 
rection. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 123 It..addeth..a correctory 
relish... vnto such [meats] as are hot and drie. 1757 J. Dat- 
rYMPLE Ess. /Tist. Fendal Prop. (1758) 119 The statute.. 
being correctory of the common law. 1842 Blackw. Mag. 
LII. 61 This new edition does not profess to give any 
correctory annotations. 

B. sd. 

+1. A corrective: see CORRECTIVE B. 1. Obs. 

1607 Torset, Serpents (1653) 661 Tbey may be taken 
with other Correctories. 1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 67 
Pepper is tbe best correctory for it. 

+ 2. An emendatory treatise or work. Ods. 

_ 611 T. James Corrupt. Scripture ww. (1612' 89 Heereof 
in my Correctorie of S. Gregory, if God wil. 

Correctress kfrektrés’\. Also 7 -eresse. 
[{f. Corrector + -Ess.] A female corrector. 

1611 Cotcr., Emendatrice, she that correcteth, a correct- 
eresse. 1763 Miss Carter in Lett. w. Aliss Talbot, etc. 
(1809) III. 81, I wish Dr. Young bad been the translator, 
and I thecorrectress. 1765 Ann. Reg. 225/1 ‘That powerful 
correctress Nature gave a temporary union to all parties. 

+Correctrice. Ovs. [a. F. correctrice (ad. 
L. correctric-emt), fem. of correcteur: see -TRICE.] 
= prec, 

1548 Hat Chron. 61 b, The goddesse of warre called 
Bellona, which is the correctrice of princes. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charae. (1737) 1. 323 The correctrice, by whose means I am 
in my wits, and without whom I am no longer my-self. 

+ Corre‘ctrix. Os. fa. L. type *correctrix, 
fem. of correclor ; see -TRIX.] = prec. 

16r5 W. Lawsox Orch. & Gard. i. Pref. (1668) 1 What is 
Art more than a Provident and skilfull Correctrix of the 
faults of Nature? 1645 N. Stoxe Enchirid. Fortif. 2 Ex- 
perience the Correctrix of all Capriccio’s. 

Corred (herrings): see CorvED. 

Corredy : see Corropy. 

+Corre‘ference. Ols. rare—). [f. Cor-+ 
REFERENCE.] Mutual reference or relation. 

1650 BD. Discolliminiunt 15 A true..correference one to 
the other. 

Correggiesque (kpre:dzije’sk), a. [See 
-ESQUE.] Characteristic of, or iu the style of, the 
Italian painter Corrcggio. 

1760 Ann. Reg. 252 Among us, any action that is singu- 
larly graceful, is termed Correggiesque. 1801-15 FuseLi 
Lect. Art viii. (1848) 514 The far more than Correggiesque 
graces of female forms. 

So + Correggie'scity, Correggio'sity, 
characteristic style of Correggio, 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy i11, xii. 60 The Corregiescity of 
Corregio, 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. & Leg. Art (1850) § 
Of the grace of Kaphael, and of the Correggiosity of 
Correggio. 

|| Corregidor. Also 6-8 corrigidor. [Sp. 
corregitor (korcyid6'r), n. of action f. corregir, 
ad. L, corrigére to correct: cf. Correcron.] A 
Spanish magistrate ; ‘the chief Justicer or gouer- 
nor of a towne’ ‘Minsheu). 

cx Sp. Tragedy w.in Wazl. Dodsley V. 125 For thus 1 
us'd, before my marshalship, ‘I’o plead in causes as corrigi- 
dor. 1622 F. Marxnam B&. War v. viii.191 Corrigidors or 
deadles to punish the Infragantic or unruly. 1668 Drypen 
Evening's Lowe v.i, Run to the corrigidor for his assist- 
ance. 1701 Lond. Gaz. No 3701/2 The Corrigidor and 
other Magistrates of this Town. 1838 Prescott Ferd. & 
7s. (1846 II. xiv. 42 To supervise the conduct of the cor- 
regidors and subordinate magistrates. 
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Correher, obs. f. CURRIER. 
Correk, obs. f. Correct v. 
Correlarie, obs. f. Coro. LaRyY. 


Correlatable, ¢. [f. CorRELATE v, +-ABLE.] 
Capable of being correlated. 

1885 in J/mpertal Dict., Suppl. ; and in later Dicts. 

Correlate (kp rileit), 56. [f. Cor- +L. velatum 
(a thing) referred, related: see next. Probably 
suggested by the earlier correlation and correla- 
t?ve; but there may have been a mod.L. *corre/é- 
fui, in philosophical use.] 

1. Each of two things so related that the one 
necessarily implies or is complementary to the 
other. 

1643 Herve Answ. Ferne 27 Soveraignty tis a relative, and 
cannot subsist without its correlat subjection. 1722 Wot- 
Laston Relig. Nat. iii. 43 The existence. .of one correlate 
linfers directly] that of the other. 1842-3 Grove Cor. 
Phys. Forces (ed. 6) 165 The idea of height cannot exist 
without involving the idea of its correlate, depth. 1880 
Huxcey Cray/fésh iii. 127 The death of a body, as a whole, 
is the necessary correlate of its life. : 

2. More generally : Each of two related things ; 
either of the terms of a relation, viewed in refer- 


ence to the other. 

1644-7 CLEVELAND Char. Lond. Diurn. 4 That so wound- 
ing and healing, like loving Correlates, might both worke. 
1660 STILLINGFLEET /ren. u. iv. (1662) 196 If they were 
{church- officers] they could have no other Correlate, but the 
whole body of the Church of God. 1733 BerKeLey 7%. 
Vision § 39 In certain cases a sign may suggest its correlate 
as an image, in others as an effect, in others as a cause. 
a@ 1878 Lewes Stud, Psychol. (1879) 14 We can classify sub- 
jective facts wbile remaining ignorant of tbeir objective 
correlates. ; 

3. Something corresponding or analogous; an 
analogue. rare. 

1821 De Quincey Richter Wks. XIV. 115 The wildest 
vanity could not pretend to sbow the correlate of Paradise 
Lost [in French literature]. 

4. Gram. = CORRELATIVE B. 3. 

1829 Jas. Mitt Arn, Mind (1869) I. ix. 313 The term 
tantus which is its correlate [i.e. that of gaantxs]. 

5. Physics, etc. =CORRELATIVE B. 4, 5. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1. 11. iii. 204 A 
like amount of sensation is the correlate of an increased 
amount of produced motion. 1862 — First Princ. u. viii. 
§ 71 The forces called vital, which we have seen to be cor- 
relates of the forces called physical. 1867 C. Bray (¢7¢Ze) 
On Force and its Mental Correlates. 

Correlate (kpr7le't), a. rare. [f. Cor- + L. 
relat-us, pa. pple. of veferve to bring back, refer: 
see prec.} Mutually related ; correlated ; involv- 
ing correlation. 

1842 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces 52 The correlate character 
of the two forces, electricity and heat. 1877 Farrar Days 
of Youth iv. 33 Consider..some of our duties and some of 
our dangers—for the two are correlate—in the use of speech. 

Correlate (kpr/léit), v. [f Cor- + ReLave: 
see CORRELATE 56.] 

1. zzfr. To have a mutual relation; to stand 
in correlation, be correlative ‘zv7th or fo another). 

21742 Fieroinc ¥. Andrews Pref., What Caricature is in 
painting, Burlesque is in writing; and, in the same manner 
the comic writer and painter correlate to each other. 1865 
Grore Plato 1. xii. 421 ‘The real alone is knowable, correlat- 
ing with knowledge. @ 1871 — Eth. Fragmi, iv. (1876) 91 
Ethical obligation correlates and is indissolubly conjoined 
with ethical right. 

b. Zrans. To be correlative to. rare. 

1879 W. E. Hearn Aryav J[ousch. v. § 3. 122 The right 
to tbe property correlated the duty to the Sacra. 

2. To piace in or bring into correlation; to 
establish or indicate the proper relation between 
(spec. geological formations, etc.). 

1849 Murcnison S7luria vii. 134 Mr. Symonds was..en- 
abled. to correlate these beds with their equivalents near 
Ludlow. 1881 J. Geixie in Nature 337 He correlates the 
interglacial beds of Mont Perrier with those of Dirnten. 

3. pass. To have correlation, to be intimately or 
regularly connected or related (z2th, rarely fo’; 
sfec. in Bol, of structures or characteristics in 
animals and plants (cf. CORRELATION 3). 

1862 F. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 95 Transmuting rela- 
tions into entities, and interposing these entities between 
things correlated. 1870 RoLLestox Axim: Life Introd. 20 
Parasitism..is often found to be correlated with. .disappear- 
ance of structures. 1875 Poste Gaius 11. Comm. (ed. 2) 160 


Otber rights. .have no determinate subject..to which they 
are correlated. 


Correlated (kp'réleitéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1,]_ Mutually or intimately rclated ; involving 
correlation: sfec. in Biol. (cf. ConRELATION 3). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Sfec. iv. 86 A large part of their 
structure is merely the correlated result of successive 
changes in the structure of their larva. 1865 — in Life & 
Lett, (1887) 111. 33 A modification in one part will cause 
correlated changes in other parts, 1878 Fiske in V. Amer. 
Rev, CKXVI. 36 The dynamic circuit of correlated physical 


motions. 

Correlation (kpr/lélfon). [f Cor- + Rena- 
TION: cf. F. corrclaiion, and see ConnELATIVE.] 

1. The condition of being correlated; mutual 
relation of two or more things (implying intimate 
or necessary connexion), 

1561 I. Norton Calvin's /nst. w. xvii. § 14 If he did set 
before vs only an empty imaginatiue forme of bred. .where 


CORRELATIVE. 


were y® correlation or similitude [axalogia ant similitudo| 
which should leade vs from the visible thing to the inuisible. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii, How in animall 
natures, even colours hold correspondencies, and mutuall 
correlations. 1849 Murcuison Si/uria viii. 148 ‘he rocks 
of Cumberland will be placed in precise correlation with the 
types of Shropshire and Wales. 1864 Bowen Logic iii.51 The 
mutual dependence and correlation of these three Axioms. 
+b. Kelationship (of persons). Ods. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt, Exemp. Ad sect. 10 P g Christian 
charity is a higher thing than to be confined within the 
terms of dependence and correlation. 1652 SrarKe /’77777. 
Dezot. (1663) 89 Christ ..made choise of brethren, as. .Simon 
..and Andrew. .bereby..providing against schisme..both 
by corporall and spirituall correlation. i‘ 

2. Correlation of forces (in Phystcs): a phrase 
introduced by Grove to express the mutual relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is con- 
yertible into an cquivalent amount of any other. 
(Cf. conservation of energy, $.v. CONSERVATION 4.) 

1843 Grove Correlation of Physical Forces 95 The sense 
I have attached to the word correlation .. [is] a reci- 
procal production ; in other words, that any force capable of 
producing another, may in its turn be produced by it. 1869 
Mrs. Somervitte Molec. Sc. 1. ii. 33 Another proof of the 
correlation ofheat and electricity. ae 

3. Biol, Mutual relation of association between 
different structures, characteristics, etc. inan animal 
or plant; ‘the normal coincidence of one pheno- 
menon, character, etc., with another’ (Darwin 
Orig. Species, Gloss.). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. Introd. i.g The complex. .laws 
of variation and of correlation of growth..Some instances of 
correlation are quite whimsical: thus cats which are 
entirely white and have blue eyes are invariably [ed. 1878 
generally] deaf. 1870 Ro.iteston Anim. Life 105 The 
correlation of large size of ova with the completion of de- 
velopment before hatching. 1883 19¢# Cext. May 763 There 
is..a mysterious law of correlation of growth between the 
hair and the teetb. . 

4. Geom, The reciprocal relation between pro- 
positions, figures, etc. derivable from each other 
by interchanging the words fort and plane, or 
poent and “ize: cf. CORRELATIVE a. 6. 


5. The action of correlating or bringing into 
mutual relation. 

1879 Geo. Erior Theo. Such xi, It is on such false cor- 
uelanons tbat men found half their inferences about each 
other. 

Correlative (kgrelativ’, a. and sé. [cf. F. 
correlaiif, -tve (16th c.); perh. the source of both 
was a mod.L. *correlalivus, f. cor- = com- together 
+ relalivus RELATIVE, referring. ] 

A. adj. 

1. Having a reciprocal relation such that each 
necessarily implies, or is complementary to, the 
other ; mutually interdependent ; involving such a 
relation. Const. zh, rarely fo. 

1690 Locke Huan. Und. u. xxv. § 2 Fatber and son, hus- 
band and wife, and such other correlative terms. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) II. 305 Neighbourhcod. .is correla- 
tive, so that no man can be neighbour to another without 
the other being likewise neighbour to him. 1853 Grote 
Greece u. Ixxxiv. XI. 80 A free community with correlative 
rights and duties belonging to every citizen. 

2. Normally or naturally related to each other 
or occurring in conjunction. 

1530 Rastrt, BR. Purgat. i. xiii, The iustyce of God 
and the mercye of God be evermore correlatyve and con- 
currant, 1563 Foxe A. & Al, This conclusion is corre- 
latiue with the first Article of our faith. 1859 Geo. Enior 
A. Bede xix, It was Adam's strength, not its correlative 
hardness, that influenced his meditations. , 

b. Related in the way of analogy, similarity, 
etc. ; corresponding, analogous. 

1596 Bacon J/a.x. Law Reg. xxv, Another sort of azdz- 
guitas latens is correlative unto tbis: for this ambiguity. .is, 
when one name and appellation doth denominate divers 
things: and the second is when the same thing is called by 
divers names. 1829 I. TayLor Exthies. ii. (1867) 26 Sucb 
utterances of desire, or hope, or love, as seem to suppose the 
existence of correlative feelings..in Him to whom they are 
addressed. 1872 W. S. Symonps Nec. Rocks vi. 179 The 
Wenlock shale and Wenlock limestone much resemble. .the 
correlative rock in the typical district. ' 

3. Gram. Applied to words corresponding to 
each other, and regularly used together, each in 
one member of a compound or complex sentence : 
e.g. etther—or, so—as. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram, § 94 (margin) Correlative 
Construction. 1879 Rosy Lat, Gram. § 1635 Comparative 
sentences..are introduced by correlative adjectives or 
adverbs; e. g. fantus...quantus, tam...quamty, sic. ..ut. 

4. Physics. Of forces: Mutually dependent and 
convertible: see CORRELATION 2. 

1843 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 96 The forces are insepar- 
able and mntually dependent,—correlative, but not iden- 
tical. 1862 Huxvey Lect. Wrkg. Men 27 The forces of that 
{living] matter are..correlative with and convertible into 
those of inorganic nature, 

5. Biol. Of variations of structure, etc.: Mutu- 
ally related so that tlre one is normally associated 
with the other: see CORRELATION 3. 

1876 Fostex Phys. 1. ii. (1879) 309 The blood..undergoes 
important correlative changes. ; 

G. Geom. Said of propositions, figures, etc. reci- 
procally rclated so that to a fozé in cither corre- 


CORRELATIVELY., 


sponds (in solid geometry) a A/ave, or (in plane 
geometry) a straight line in the other. 

1881 C, ‘Tayior Geom. Contcs 346 Figures which correspond 
according to the law of duality have been called by Chasles 
. correlative figures. 1885 Liupespoxr Cremona’s Proj. 
Geom. 27 The following problem admits of two correlative 
solutions, /éé¢. 28 In the Geometry of the plane, two cor- 
relative propositions are deduced one from the other by inter- 
changing the words pout and Zine. 

espe 

1. Each of two things having a reciproeal rela- 

tion such that the one necessarily implies, or is 


complementary to, the other.” 

1545 Jove Exp. Dan. iii. 36 The signe & the thing signi- 
fied be correlatyues. 1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1596) 12/2 
Where no inferior is, there can be no superior, for..these 
togither are correlatiues. 1602 T. Firznersert Afol, 44a, 
Priesthood and sacrifice are correlatiues, and cannot be the 
one without the other. 1794 G. Anams Vat. & Exp. Philos. 
III. xxvi. roz Action and re-action are correlatives; one 
cannot exist without the other. 1842 J. H. Newman /’a~.. 
Serm, V1. xxiv. 373 The words used..are what are called 
correlatives, one implies the other. 1879 S. B. Goutp Ger- 
many 11. 245 Every several right has as its correlative an 
obligation. 

+b. The two terms of such a relation have 


been distinguished as relative and correlative. Obs. 

15979 l'utke //eskins’ Parl. 475 Euery relatiue must haue 
a correlatiue. a 1653 GouGE Comm. Her. i. 5 The relative, 
a Father. .the correlative, a Sonne. 

2. Something normally related to, or occurring 
along with, something clse. 

1546 Garviner Decl. Art. Foye 66b, That vnderstande 
not the nature of correlatiues, and se not howe a promise, 
can onely be apprehended by fayth. 1601 R. JouNnson 
Kingd. §& Comnrw. (1603) 248 Flanders. .is the true correla- 
tive of the Indies, seeing that all the gold brought out of 
India, is spent in the low countrie warres. 1628 tr. JZathien’'s 
Fowerf. Favorite 58 A stab is alwayes due for a box 
on the eare, and is a correlatiue to it. 1651 Biccs Nez 
Disp. ¥ 180 Yhe vital powers and bloud are Correlatives. 
1888 Ray LankesTER Advancem. Science (1890) 292 The 
naturalist-traveller and his correlative, the museum curator 
and systematist. 

b. Something corresponding or analogous; an 


analogue. 

1875 Witney Live Lang. iii. 39 We have its very ancient 
correlatives in Sanskrit agra, etc. 1879 Sir G. G. Scott 
Lect. Archit, 1. 259 Those classes and purposes differ in a 
majority of cases, from their correlatives at the present day. 

+e. Used of persons: A relative. Ods. rare. 

1697 Observ. Money & Coin 33 As when a tender Parent 
or kind Friend orders..a Joynt or Limb to be cut off from 
his Correlative. 
> 3. Gram. 
AGEs. 

1808 MippLeton Grk. Article (1855) 36 Correlatives are 
words in regimen, having a mutual reference, 1876 Mason 
fing. Gram, (ed, 21) § 2886, Evther—or, netther—nor, 
whether—or, both—and, are used in pairs as correlatives. 
bid. § 163 The proper correlative of which is such, 

4. Physics, etc. A correlative force; the equiva- 
lent of some forcein another form. 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, (1872) 1.11. 1x. 278 Pains 
are the correlatives of actions injurious to the organism. 
1862 — First Princ. u.v. § 56 What continues to exist during 
these oscillations is some correlative of the muscular effort 
which put the chandelier in motion. 1871 TynpALe Fragm. 
Sc. (1879) 1. xxi 492 Every thought or feeling has its physical 
correlative. 

5. Biol. A normally and apparently necessarily 
associated characteristic ; cf. CORRELATION 3. 

Corre‘latively, adv. [f. prec.+-L¥2.] Ina 
correlative way, in or by correlation. 

21656 Hares Rem. Serm. John xviii. 36(R.) Our Saviour 
is a king three manner of wayes, and so correlatively hath 
three distinct several kingdoms. 1852 ¥rnd. R. Agric. Soc. 
XIII. 1. 210 Vhe connecting of these observations correla- 
tively together. - 

Corre'lativeness. [f. as prec. + -NESs.] 
Correlative quality ; inter-connexion. 

1730-6 in Baivey (folio. 1840 G. S. Faber Reger. 298 
Theological correlativeness, 1843 J. B. Robertson tr. 
Moehler’s Symboiism 1,48 The mutual correlativeness of 
these two articles of doctrine, 

Correlati-vity. [f Correnative + -1Ty.] 
= prec. 

1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 1. xv. 554 The correlativity 
or implicit identity cf the self knowing with the self known. 
1881 Athenzune 18 June 818/2 Adiscussion. .as to the bear- 
ing of Ferrier’s perfect correlativity of knowledge and 
existence upon Spencer and English psychology. 

Correligionist : see Co-RELIGIONIST. 

Correnoch, obs. f. CoRONACH. 

+Corre'pt, v. Obs. [f. L. corrept- ppl. stem 
of corripére to snatch up, blame, reprove, chide, 
{. cor- = com- intensive + rapére to snatch.] 

1. trans. To reprehend, reprove. 

¢1449 Pecock Xefr. Prol. 2 Whanne euer he takith vpon 
him for to in nei3bourli or brotherli maner correpte his 
Christen nei3bour. /é/d., Bothe to correpte and correcte, 

To seize. 

1657 Tomiinson Renon'’s Disp. 319 The King of France 
correpted with the Leprosie. 

Hence + Corre ‘pting v6/. sé., reproving. 

c1449 Pecock Aepfr. Prol. 1 He 3eueth instruccions of 
correpcioun and of correpting which. .longith to an ouerer. 

Corre’pt, 2. Ols. [ad. L. corrept-us snatched 
up, forcibly drawn together, contracted, reproved, 
pa. pple. of corripdre: see prec.] 


Each of two correlative words: see 
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1. Abridged, contracted, shortened. 

1654 Vitvaine “fit, £ss: Pref. Av b, Clipped off by corrept 
pronouncing. 

2. Kapt. 

1659 GauvEeNn 7¢ars of Ch, 2t2 Corrept & corrupt extasies 
or extravagancies. 

Correption (kfre‘pfan).  [ad. L. corveption-em, 
n. of action f. corripére : sce prec.] 

+1. Reprehension, reproof. Ods. 

1380 Wye Sel, Wks. WI. 292 Of charitable correpcion 
or reproving. 1383 —2/"¢#. ii. 16 Sotheli he hadde correp- 
cioun, or rcprouyng, of his woodnesse. ¢1449 Prcock Refpr. 
394, hei wolden grucche. .a3ens his correpciouns and renl- 
ingis. 15682 N. ‘T.(Rhem.) 1 Cor. x. 11 They are written for 
our correption. 1672 H. Stusse Fustif, Dutch War 43 The 
obligation of fraternal correption and admonition. a 17131 
Ken Ldmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 137 Correptions more up- 
braiding and severe, 1737 L. Crarxe //ist, Bible (1740) 11. 
1,34 The Virgin Mother..could not forbear expressing a 
gentle correption to him. 

+2. A seizure. Obs. Cf. RAPTURE. 

1659 GaubEN 7Jears of Ch. 212 Sudden correptions, 
seizures, raptures of spirit. 1664 Hammonp Seri. Alaét. x. 
15 Wks. 1684 1V.636 A sudden correption and depression of 
the mind. a ; 

3. Gram. Shortening in pronunciation. 

1873 Earte Philol. Eng. Tongue § 632 ‘The first syllable 
has been reduced to its present proportion by ‘correption’, 
if we may revive the very happy Latin term by which a 
shortened syllable was said to be seized or snatched. Jdid., 
‘The more hable to correption of its accented syllable, 


+ Corre’ptory, a. Ods. [ad. L. type correp- 
tort-us, {. correptor-em, agent-n. from corripére : 
see above.] Conveying reproof. 

1659 Gaupen Tears of Ch. 430 The Epistles Correptory 
or Consolatory to the seven Asian Churches. 


+Correpugna'tion. A/ed. Obs. nonce-wil. 
[f. Cor- + Rerucnation.] A symptom accessory 
to the main opposing symptom. 

1623 Hart Arraigum. Ur. i. iv. 103 Correpugnation (if 
so I may say) are such things as doe secondarily oppose 
themselves to the indication. 

Correso,e, early form of Curassow. 


+Corresponcy. Ods. Shortened 


CORRESPONDENCY. 

1621 E. Grimstone tr. Conffeteau’s Hum. Passions 139 
Any thing that hath any corresponcy with him. 

Correspond (kpr/sppnd), v. [a. med.L. cor- 
respondé-re, f. cor-=com- together, with each other 
+ respoudére to answer ; cf. F. correspondre (14th c. 
in Littré), It. corrispondere, Sp. corresponder. The 
etymology implies that the word was formed to 
cxpress mutual response, the answering of things 
to eaeh other; but before its adoption in English, 
it had been extended so asto express the action or 
relation of one side only, without however abandon- 
ing the mutual notion, which is distinct in the 
modern sense of épistolary correspondence. ] 

l. ‘ntr. To answer to somcthing else in respect 
of fitness ; to agree zwz’h ; to be agreeable or con- 
formable ¢o ; to be congruous or in harmony zwe¢h. 

1sa9 Hen. VIII in Burnet //7s?, Ref. (1730) 1. Records 
xxvii, 60 Knowing right well that ye .. will now so acquit 
your self, as shall correspond to the perfect expectation, 
and firm opinion that we have of you. 1593 Hytt Art 
Garden, 19 Seldome in other places the hke hap corre- 
spondeth. 1611 SHaks. Cy, it. iii. 31 Hap'ly this life 
is best..Well corresponding With your stiffe Age. 1646 
Sir 'T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 1.1, Vhings are really true as 
they correspond untohis conception. 1736 Butter Axadi. 
yv. Wks, 1874 1. 86 Our nature corresponds to our external 
condition. 1769 Funius Lett. xxxv. 158 The prudence of 
the execution should correspond with the wisdom. .of the 
design. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) I. ili. 262 His out- 
ward and his secret actions seldom corresponded. at 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IIL. 42 Their habits and their dwell- 
ings should correspond to their education. 

2. To answer /o in character or function; to be 
similar or analogous ¢o (rarely with). 

¢ 1645 Howe tt Lets. (1650) 1. 247 He was. .at a richsdach, 
an assembly that corresponds to our parliament. 1710 
STEELE Tatler No. 119 » 2 We see in these little Animals. . 
Instincts and Modes of Life, which correspond to what you 
observe in Creatures of bigger Dimensions. 1748 HartLry 
Observ. Man. i. 35 The Pleasures and Pains which corre- 
spond as Opposites to each other. 1845 STEPuEN Lawes Eng. 
I. ro7 Their general assembly, corresponding with our 
House of Commons. 1863 Ruskin A/onera 1’. (1880) 143 
Plato’s slave, in the Polity .. corresponds curiously to 
Caliban. 

b. To answer or agree in regard to position, 
amount, etc. 

1694 Ho.per Ox Time ii. 29 The days .. throughout the 
year, are found not to be equal, and will not justly corre- 
spond with any artificial or mechanic equal measures of 
time. 1794 SULLIVAN View Nat, 1. 205 The degrees of con- 
densation of the air correspond to the degrees of cold. 
1835 Sir J. Ross WV. W, Pass. iii. 52 Vhe screwholes in the 
flaunches did not correspond to each other. 1870 Proctor 
Other Worlds iii. 49 The bright lines of the coronal spec- 


form of 


| 
| 


truin correspond in position to those seen in the spectrum of | 


theaurora. 1875 JEvons AJoney (1878) 90 The silver penny 
.. was supposed to correspond with a penny weight. 

+ 3. Torespond or ‘ answer coneordingly’ Blount 
Glossogr.’. Obs. 

1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 42 She was by her 
hopefull Bridegroome visited by letters and presents, where- 
unto she reciprocally corresponded. 1649 es Taytor Ge. 
Exemp.1.ix. ? 8 We having received so great a favour, 
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enter into Covenant to correspond with a proportionab!e 
endeavour. 1765 H. WaALroce Ufranto iv. (1798) 68 Perhaps 
Matilda might not correspond to his pussion., 1818 Jas. 
Mice Bret, Judva Wav. i. 41 After a series of unfriendly 
proceedings, to which he had corresponded with a manly 
temperance. 1826 C. Butier Life Grotinus 1. 45 Vhe youth 
corresponded with their cures. 

+b. To be in accord, compliant, or complaisaut 
with. Obs. 

1647 Ciaxenvon /Jist. Reb. 1. (1843) 9/2 Ie [Cranfield] 
was not only negligent. .to correspond with Him [the luke] 
with that deference he had used to do, but had the courage 
to dispute his coinmands. 1678 J. Puitiirs Vavernter's 
Trav., Persia 1. ili. 105 It is the Interest of those two 
Potentates to correspond with him. 

+4. To hold communication or intercourse (wi7h,. 
Often of secret intercourse. Odés. exc. as in 5. 

1605 VerstTEGAN Dec. /ntell. iii. (1628) 68 They belicued 
that the Sun..did with or in this Idoll correspond or co- 
operate. 1644 H. Parker Jus Pop. 57 They might the 
more easily correspond, hold intelligence, consult together. 
1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 293, | would not fail 
to correspond with him, by the passages of the mountains. 

+b. Of commercial relations. Ods. 

1682 ScarLett L.xchanges 170 For his trouble in corre- 
sponding and negotiating his Principal’s Affairs. 1722 De 
For Plague (1840) 1 Gathered from the letters cf merchants, 
and others, who corresponded abroad, 


+e. Of sexual intercourse. Ods. 

1756 T. Amory Buucle (1770) 1.156 When a Babylonian 
and his wife had a mind to correspond. 

d. ¢ransf. Of things : + To communicatc, have 
communication (0és.) ; also used for ‘ to be in vital 
or sensible communication ’. 

1707 Curios. in Hush. & Gard. 38 The Lignous Body.. by 
means of many small Fibres, corresponds with the Paren- 
chyma. 1883 H. Draummoxn Nat. Law in Spir. UW". vii. 
207 The Ameba..can only cominunicate with the smallest 
possible area of Environment. An insect..corresponds with 
a wider area. ‘ E 

. esp. To communicate (z2// another) by inter- 
change of lettcrs. ° 

¢ 1645 How. Lett. 29 Nov. an. 1647 Sir, I had yours of 
last week, and by reason of som sudden encombrances | 
could not correspond with you by that Carrier, 1711 
Appison Sfect. No. 1 Pg ‘Those who have a mind to corre- 
spond with ine, may direct their Letters to the Spectator. 
1831 Brewster Neztonw (1855) I]. xxiv. 319 Locke and 
Newton had corresponded on the prophecies of Daniel as 
early as 1691. 1869 GertRUDE Parsons Ursuda's Love 
Story xxv, If they had been acknowledged lovers, and 
corresponded and niet as such. 

+6. ¢ravs. Yo answer to, agree with, suit. Ods. 

1545 Jove £2f. Dan. i. 7 Newe names corresponding their 
vertews and offices. 1600 FairFax Yasso xiv. xxvi. 256 
Let him take paine To correspond your hope, and my 
desire. 1636 in Ann. Dobrensut (1877) 44 Not wealth to 
correspond my will. 1675 Ocitsy Srrt. Ded., ‘Mubles, 
equally Corresponding Compliances of Peace and Rufilings 
of War. 

Correspondence (kprispgndéns), [ad. med. 
1. *correspondéntia, {. correspondére: see COoRRe- 
SPOND v. and -ENCE. Iu F. correspoudauce, 14th c.] 

1. The action or fact of corresponding, or an- 
swering to each other in fitness or mutual adapta- 
tion; congruity, harmony, agreement. Also said 
of the relation of ove of the corresponding things. 

1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle w. xxvi. (1483) 71 Somme maneor 
of correspondence or relacion must nedes ben bytwene the 
two that beny lyke. 1597 Hooker Fecl. Pol. v. Ixx. § 4 
They are in their times and seasons continued with the most 
exquisite correspondence. 1612 ‘I’. Tavitor Comm. Titus i. 
9 Considering. .the sutable correspondence of the parts of 
the context. 31729 But.er Seva. iti, Wks. 1874 I. 37 
‘The correspondence of actions to the nature of the agent 
renders them natural. 1772 Sir J. Revnotps Disc. v. (1876) 
374 Perfect correspondence... between the subjects which he 
chose and his manner of treating thein. 1809-10 CoLERIDGF. 
Friend (1865) 23 By verbal truth we mean. .the correspond- 
ence of a given fact to given words. 1860 Pusey J/in. 
Proph. 343 Micah vi. 14 The correspondence of the punish- 
ment with the sin shall shew that it is not by chance. 


2. Relation of agreement, similarity, or analogy. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1, vi. § 4 Light..hath a relation 
and correspondence in..corporal things to knowledge in.. 
incorporal things. 167a Cave Prim. Chr. 1. vi. (1673) 135 
The form. .of their Churches was. .oblong to keep the better 
correspondence with the fashion of a ship. 1729 BuTLer 
Serm. i, Wks. 1874 I]. 11 There is such a correspondence 
between the inward sensations of one man and those of 
another. 1869 GLADSTONE Juz. Mundt iii 


or corresponds to some spiritual fact or principle 
which is, as it were, its archetype or prototype, 
and that the Scriptures were written in harmony 
with these correspondences. 

1860 J. Garnner Faiths of World 11. 8812 The doctrine 
of Correspondences..is the central idea of Swedenborg's 
system. 1876 J. G. Witkinson Aum. Sc. gy Drv. Rev. 76 
Now correspondences, according to which the Word of God 
is written, are equations between the spiritual and the 
natural worlds. 

‘+3. Concordant or sympathetie response. Ods. 

1g30-1 ict 22 [fen, FI11,c. 15 The..beneuolent myndes 
of Ins saied subiectes .. toward his highnesse .. by corre- 
spondence of gratitude to theym to be requited. 1615 G. 
Sanpvs 7vav. Ded., A thankfull correspondence of affection 
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and duty. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt, Ervemp. 1. Serm. on 
Mount »3 To answer the importunity of our lusts, not by a 


denyall but by a correspondence and satisfaction. 1680 Lp. | 


Fautxiann Life Edw. 11. in Harl, Misc, Being now a 
king and a sovereign, he expects a correspondence of the 
same nature. 

+4. Relation between persons or communities ; 
ustially qualified as good, friendly, fair, ill, ete. 
Qbs. (Very common in 17th c.) 

1599 Sanoys Exuropz Spec, (1632) 52 Preferments to enter- 
teine them with in good content and correspondence. 
1622-62 Heyiin Cossuogr. ut. (1673) 166/2 There were so good 
Correspondences betwixt the Nations, that, etc. 1672 
Marvecy Reh. Trausf. 1. 33 Our ill correspondence with the 
French Protestants. 1714 Swirt Pres. State Affairs, One 
step towards cultivating a fair correspondence with the 
power in possession. 1835 I. Taytor Sférit. Despotisue 
tu, 110 The natural alliance.. between Church and State .. 
had given way to such a correspondence as belongs to a 
truce between enemies. 


+5. Intercourse, communication (between per- 


sons). Oés. exc. as in 6. 

1603 B. Jonson Seyanus iv. v, He holds That correspond- 
ence..with all that are Neere about Caesar, as no thought 
can passe Without his knowledge. 1655-60 Staxtey Hest. 
Philos. (41701) 5/2 The Phoenicians, with whom the Grecians 
had a very ancient correspondence. 1771 SmMottett Humph. 
Cl, 28 Apr., This amiable maiden has actually commenced 
a flirting correspondence with an Irish baronet of sixty-five. 
1786 Burns Ef. Vug. Friend x, A correspondence fix’d 
wi’ Heaven Is sure a noble anchor. 

+b. Often, intcrcourse or communications of a 
secret or illicit nature. Ods. 

1639 Massincer Unnat, Combat 1, i, If Your father.. 
Held not or correspondence, or connived At his proceedings. 
1697 ConcREve Alourning Bride w.i, Concerning Osmyn 
and his correspondence With them who first began the 
mutiny. 1734 tr. Roliin's Auc. Hist, (1327) VI. xv. xviii. 
308 Their impious correspondence with the devil. 1760-72 
tr. Fuan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. 334 To..prevent the 
Indians. .from..carrying on any clandestine correspondence 
with those whom his arms had not reached. 

+e. Commercial intercourse ; business relations. 

1605 B. Jonson Volpone iv. i, To serue the State Of Venice 
with red herrings .. from Roterdam, Where I haue corre- 
spondence. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 374 Exeter 
drives a very great Correspondence with Holland. 1798 W. 
Hutton Autobiog. 20, 1 wished to fix a correspondence for 
what I wanted, without purchasing at second hand. 

+d. Religious or ecclesiastical connexion. Also 
concy. A connexion, communion. Qés. 

1642 Jer. Tayror Episc. xxxii. (1647) 192, I had rather 
speake a truth in sincerity, then erre with a glorious corre- 
spondence. 1649 Be. Hatr Cases Consc.1v. ix, An Institution 
.-kept both by all the Churches of the Roman-Correspond- 
ence, and by all the Reformed. 

+e. Sexual intercourse. Ods. 

1698 Frocer Voy. 14 Fasting and abstaining from cor- 
respondence with their Wives, 

+ f. Of things: Physical communication. Oés, 

1698 J. Crurt Afuscovy 49 The Caspian Sea..has no 
communication or correspondence with any other Sea. 1700 
Rycaut Hist. Turks v. iti. 166 A secret Passage, by which 
the wet and moorish Ground kept a Correspondence with 
the Ditch. 

g. fig. Of persons and things: Vital, practical, 
or active communication. 

1608 Hakewitt Vax, Eye 93 The braine (with which the 
eie holdes a maruelous correspondence). 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 46 The wise Men of the East.. 
maintained a correspondence with the stars. 1742 YouNG 
aVt. Lh, v1. 81 Howshort our correspondence with the sun! 
1821 Lama Elta, Old Benchers, Sun-dials .. holding cor- 
respondence with the fountain of light. 1883 H. Drummonp 
Nat. Law in Spir. W. v. (1884) 147 In biological language 
he is said. .to be ‘in correspondence with his environment ’ 
.. that is to say, in active and vital connection with them, 
influencing them possibly, but especially being influenced 
by them. 


6. Intercourse or communication by letters. 

1644 Mitton Educ. (1738) 135 Not to mention the learned 
correspondence which you hold in foreign parts. 1741 
Minpreton Cécero (ed. 3) 11.vi. 66 Cicero, with whom he 
held a correspondence of Letters. 178: Cowper Left. 25 
‘Aug., Letter for letter is the law of all correspondence. 
1810 Scott Let. 18 Mar. in Lockhart, The risks of senti- 
mental correspondence. 1875 Heirs Organ. Daily Life 
Ess. 146 As education advances..there will be more corre- 
spondence by letters. od, Vewsp., This correspondence 
must now cease. 

b, The letters that pass between correspondents ; 
also, letters contributed to a newspaper or journal 
(cf. CORRESPONDENT B. 4b’, 

1771 Smouiett //asuph. Cl, Introd., Printing the private 
correspondence of persons still living. 1847 EmERson Xefr. 
Men, Montaigne Wks. (ohn) I. 336 The correspondence of 
Pope and Swift. 3868 G. Durr /’o2. Surv. 30 Tne Times 
correspondence from Hungary. 1891 Post Office Guide 
Apr. 33 Railway Sub-offices (i. ¢. offices which receive their 
correspondence direct from a Travelling Post Office). 


Correspondency (kpr/sppndénsi). Now 
somewhat rare or arch, [f. as prec. : sce -ENCY. ] 
1. = CoRRESPONDENCE 1; agreement, congruity, 


ctc. ; an instance of correspondence. 

1589 Puttennam £xg. Poesée ut. rxiil. (Arb.) 269 So as 
there be found a iust correspondencie betweene them. 1594 
T.B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad, 1, x\i. 241 According to that 
correspondencie, which is betweene the bodie and the soule. 
16zz Cariis Slat. Sewers (1647) 110 “This.-holds good 
correspondency with other Cases in our Law. 1664 H. 
Moky Alyst. /nig.., xvii, (summary, The punctual corre- 
spondency of the Events .. to the Predictions. 1778 hii. 
Trans. LXVIII. 681 The general correspondency of our 


° 


| 
} 
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results. 1876 J. P. Norris Rudim. Theol. i. 10 The corre- 
spondency.. between plants and animals—plants. . preparing 
..food which..the aninal can assimilate. , 

+b. quasi-concr. A corresponding or fitly 
answering condition or arrangement of (things). 

1607 WaLKincTon Of¢. Glass i. (1664) 14 Yet not fitting 
them with a correspondency of diet. 1657 Tomiinson 
Renou's Désp. Pref., Heaven will follow it with a corre- 
spondency of Blessings. 1800 CoLeriDGE Péccolom, 1. iv, 
To move and act In all the correspondencies of greatness. 


2. = CORRESPONDENCE 2; analogy, similarity. 
1598 Barret Theor, Warres v. 1. 123 The confines of 
a Kingdome, doth hold some correspondency with the 
circuit of a city. @1665 J. Goopwin Filled w, the Spirit 
(1867) 101 His faith. holds good correspondency with the 
faith of Abraham in the nature and truth of it. 1728 
R. Morris £ss. Anc. Archit. 21 A Correspondency or 
Resemblance to it. 

+3. = CORRESPONDENCE 3: concordant or sym- 


pathetic response ; compliance. Obs. 

1587 FLesunG Contin. Holinshed 111. 1578/1 She. . promised 
correspondencie in all that she might, 36zz Sir R. DuDLEy 
in Fortesc. Papers 7 note, Howe to give fitte correspond- 
ency to this your exceedinge lovinge kindnes. 1647 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. lv. (1739) 97 Duke William must 
give all correspondency to the Normans. 

+4. = CORRESPONDENCE 4. Obs. 

1588 D. Rocers in Ellis Orig. Lett. 11. 233 II. 144 The 
maintenaunce of all good correspondencie to be enterteined 
with the Crowne of Englande. 1634 W. Tirwnyt Sa/zac’s 
Lett. 169 What kind correspondency can be expected be- 
tweene the Mistresse of the house, and the Concubine? a 1655 
Br. Goopman Adem, Crt. Eliz. & Fas. 1. 362 When they 
desire the love and correspondency ofa foreign prince. @ 1718 
Pesn in Pa. Hést. Soc. Mem. 1. 412, I have. .settled a firm 
and advantageous correspondency with them. 1724 T. 
Ricnuers Hést. R. Geneal. Spain 132 The good Correspond- 
ency which then subsisted between that Prince and King 
Alphonso. 

+5. = CORRESPONDENCE 5: communication, in- 
tercourse ; also in some of the specific uses, as 
secret communication, commercial intercourse, etc. 

1613 SHERLEY Trav. Persia 113 Because of the great 
separation by distance, and difficult meanes of corre- 
spondencie, which could be made betweene the Princes 
Christian and himselfe, 1656 Barton's Diary (1828) 1. 231 
Tbey had correspondency in the plot. 1660 WiLLsFrorD 
Scales Comm. Aivb, The honourable Society of Merchants 
.. keeping a correspondency with the habitable world. 1681 
GLanviL_e Sadducismaus 1. (1726) 23 In their Correspondencies 
with Witches. 1753 HaNnway Trav. (1762) II. 1. vi. 26 
Messieurs Cliffords.. have, by an extensive correspondency 
«acquired a very considerable fortune. 

+6. = CORRESPONDENCE 6: communication by 
letters. Ods. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. m. iv. 160 Continue cor- 
respondencie with some choyce forrein friend after they 
return. 1647 May //és¢. Pari. 11.iii. 48 A Cypher, whereby 
to hold correspondencie with her in writing. 1826 BEDDoEs 
Lett. 1 Apr. Poems 55 You would have little to complain 
of on the score of slack correspondency. 


+b. = CORRESPONDENCE 6b; the letters sent 


and received. Qés. 

1699 Aopison in Four C. Eng. Lett. 177 You will be 
surpris’'d..to find among your Correspondencies in Foreign 
parts a Letter Dated from Blois. 

+e. concr. (from 5 and 6). A corresponding 
agency. Odés. 

171z Appison Sfect. No. 452 ?5, I have already established 
Correspondencies in these several Places, and received very 
good Intelligence. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 520 Having 
long been accustomed to send their produce to.. Phila- 
delphia and New York, and. .having their correspondencies 
established. 


Correspondent (kprispg'ndént), a. and sé. 
Also 5-6 corespondent(e. [f. med.L. corre- 
spondent-em, pr. pple. of correspondére: see COR- 
RESPOND and -ENT. In F. correspondant, 14th c.] 

A. adj. (In this use CORRESPONDING is now 
more frequent.) 

1, Answering to something else in the way of 
mutual adaptation or fitness; in agreement or 
harmony, congruous, accordant zw#h; consonant, 
conformable, suitable, agreeable Zo. 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AL, Aurel. (1546) D vj, Not 
correspondent to the good gouernaunce of the Empyre. 
158: J. Bett Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 248 Can God be 
pleased to do anythyng that is not most correspondent to 
reason? 1612 Dekker Lond. Triumph. Wks. 1873 MII. 
242 His roabe and mantle. .are correspondent to the quality 
of his person. 1678 Cupwortn Jxtel?, Syst. 1. 1. § 41. 51 
One entire system of Philosophy correspondent with, and 
agreeable to, the true and real world. 1793 T. JEFFERSON 
Writ. (1859) IV. 246 An order of things more correspondent 
to the sentiments of our constituents. 1809 Pinkney 7vav. 
France 103 Nothing could .. have fallen out more corre- 
spondent with my wishes. 1866 J.G. Murpuy Comm. Exodus 
xlv. 19 A series of..movements in the narrative corre- 
spondent with the native grandeur of the occasion. 

+b. Characterized by agreement or harmony of 
parts; harmonious, congruous. Ods. rare. 

1s5ss Epen Decades 206 Shewing as it were a fayre 
woorke and correspondent picture. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxxv. 140 The workmanship thereof is so 
correspondent, that all the perfection .. from a good work- 
man is observed in it, 

2. Answering to or agreeing with something else 
in the way of likeness of relation or analogy ; 
analogous, or having an analogous relation /o. 

1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 219 An horse man made of 
brasse corespondente to the ymage of that prouince [egues 


CORRESPONDENTIAL. 


guidan xneus concordans mobiliter motut illius imagines). 
c1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 1007 The pope hath no 
peere; Emperowre is nex hym euery where; Kynge 
corespondent. 1526 Pélgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 52 The 
peticyon of the Pater noster corespondent to this braunche 
or gyfte is..wryten in the margent, 1607 TorsELL Four-/. 
Beasts (1673) 510 Squirrels which have such lines of white 
and black, with correspondent lines in the tail. 1651 Hopes 
Leviath, 1, iv. 13 To these Uses [of speech] there are also 
foure correspondent Abuses. 1739 Hume Human Nature 
1.1, I venture to affirm. .that every simple impression [has] a 
correspondent idea. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v. § 8.144 
Sculptural sketching, exactly correspondent to a painter's 
light execution of a background. 1875 Emerson Lett. § 
Soc. Aims ix, 220 The poet cannot see a natural pheno- 
menon which does not express to him a correspondent fact 
in his mental experience. 

b. Agreeing (with each other) 
position. 

1570 Bituincstey Exclid 1. iv. 13 Two triangles, of which 
two sides of th’ one be equal to two sides of the other, eche 
side to his correspondent side. @1700 DrypDEN Ovid's 
Met. \. 53 As five zones th’ ztherial regions bind, Five cor: 
respondent are to earthassigned. 31842 Sin W. Hamitton 
in Reéd’s Wks, 1. 164/1 Two points anatomically corre- 
spondent, when on opposite sides of the body they severally 
hold the same relation to the centre. 

e. Agreeing (with something else) in relative 
magnitude or value ; proportional. 

@1656 UssHer Power Priuces 1. xxxi. (1683) 56 What 
correspondent thing can he repay to God, who by his gift 
enjoyeth an Empire? 1800 WELLINGTON in Owen Desf. 
650 The.. price has been.. increased without any cor- 
respondent improvement in the quality of the goods. 


+ 3, Responsive ; compliant, submissive. Ods 

1610 SHaAKS. Temp... ii. 297, 1 will be correspondent to 
command. 1647 N. Bacon Désc. Govt. Eng. 1. iil. (1739) 4 
It [Britain] continued correspondent to the Romans. 


+ 4. Answerable, responsible. Oés. 

1612 CHAPMAN Widowes T. v, We are not correspondent 
for any but our own places. ¢ 3658 Osporn Ws. II. 37, I 
am no ways correspondent for the praise or blame due to 
any verses, 


+5. Used advb. Obs. (Cf. according.) 

1684 R. Water Vat. Exper. 1 The Mercurial Standard 
. rises or falls..correspondent to the various Temperaments 
which the Air receives. 

B. sé. 

1, A thing that corresponds or answers to some- 
thing else; a corielative. 

1650 Jer. Tavior Holy Living (1727) 276 Eggs are to 
birds as a relative to its correspondent. 1779-8x JoHNSON 
L. P., Gray, The first line was dearly bought by the ad- 
mission of its wretched correspondent. 1875 WHiTNEY Life 
Lang. 56 The nearest correspondent in quality to the short 
e of ‘met’. 

+2. A person who holds communication with 
another, esp. secret communication ; a confederate, 
accomplice. Oés. 

1639 Futter Holy War ii. viii, Their faithful corre- 
spondent, who advised them by his letters, could no where 
be found. 1720 Dre For Caft. Singleton x. (1840) 172 His 
{a mutineer’s] correspondent in the other ship... began the 
work, 1771 Smotcett Humph, Ci. 11 June, He [a high- 
wayinan] had always acted .. without partner or corre- 
spondent. 

3. A person who has regular business relations 
with another (esp. in a distant place). 

@ 1674 CLARENDON /7?st, Red. xvi. (1704) I11. 601 To take 
Bills of Exchange from Amsterdam upon their Corre- 
spondents in London. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. 1V. 33 A 
Man may..meet with a Correspondent in Piety with whom 
he may Traffique..in the Affairs of Heaven. 1722 Dr For 
Col. Fack (1840) 171, 1..had gotten..a correspondent in 
London, with whom I traded. 1827 O. W. Roperts Centr. 
Amer, 226 This worthy inan also gave me a letter to his 
correspondent at Granada. 


4, One who communicates with another by 


lettcrs. (The ordinary modern use.) 

¢ 1630 Sir H. Wotton The Parallel in Relig. Wotton., 
The Secretary..knew there were some Letters in it from 
his Correspondents. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacue Lett. 
C’tess Mar 18 Apr., 1 wrote to..all my..correspondents by 
the last ship. 1841-4 Emerson &ss., Spir. Laws Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 70, I have not answered the letters of my own 
correspondents. 1872 E. Peacock Maéel Heron I, viii. 127 
The lady was a voluminous correspondent. 

b. One who contributes letters to a newspaper 
or journal; sfec. one employed by a journal to 
contribute news and other material to its columns 
from some particular place. 

1711 STEELE Sfect, No. 22 px The Letters of my Corre- 
spondents will represent this Affair in a more lively Manner. 
1798 Anti-Facobin x, For the two following Poems we are 
indebted to unknown Correspondents. 1844 Dickens M/art. 
Chuz, xvi, ‘He is a man of fine moral elements’. .said the 
war correspondent. 1873 Mrs. ALEXANDER Wooing o’t xii, 
‘The triumph of decorative art,’ as ‘our own correspondent 
would call it. 

5. nonce-use, An organism in vital communica- 
tion with its environment : see CORRESPOND 4d. 

1883 H. Drummonp Net. Law in Spir. W. vii. (1890) 214 
Some change might occur in it {the environment] which the 
correspondents had no adaptive changes to meet. 

Correspondential (kprisppnde'nfal\, a. [f. 
L. type *correspondentia CORRESPONDENCE + -AL.] 
Pertaining to correspondence, or to a corre- 
spondent. 

1818 Wuewe tr Hks. (1876) I]. 25 A sluggishness of the 
correspondential faculties. 1886 Sat. Kev. 24 Apr. 571/3 
[He] never yet engaged in a correspondential war. 


in relative 


CORRESPONDENTLY. 


Hence Corresponde‘ntially adv. 

1831 in #raser’s Mag. III. 108 The bi-sonorous matin 
knock, which excites so interesting a sensation .. among all 
persons correspondentially inclined. 


Correspondently, @/v. [-Ly%.} Ina cor- 
respondent manner, correspondingly. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 11, xiii. Sij, Those fragments cor- 
respondently compared are also proportionall. 1659 Prar- 
son Creed (1669) 210 Correspondently to these types and 
prophecies, 1760-72 tr. Fuan §& Ulloa’s Voy. ed. 3) 11. 94 
The blossoms .. are correspondently succeeded by fruits. 
¢ 1865 Circle of Sc. I. 364/2 The appetite being roused cor- 
respondently with . . necessity. 


Correspo'ndentship. [f. as prec. +-suir.] 
The office of a (newspaper) correspondent. 

1865 Daily Tel. 25 Aug., The task of special corre- 
spondentship. 1888 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr, Airkland 11, 
v. 145, | happened on a Parisian correspondentship just 
then vacant. 


Correspo'nder. [f. CorrEsponn v, + -ER!.] 
One who corresponds ; a correspondent. 

1776 C. Mecmotu [S. J. Pratt] Pupil of Pleas. 1. 221 
The lively Delia, a wit, a corresponder, a perfect pen- 
woman. 1796 B. GreatureD in Dr. Part’s Wks. (1828) 
VII. 291 The corresponders inclined to look up to him. 


Corresponding, v/. sd. [f. as prec. + -ING 1] 
The action of the vb. ConrEsPoNnD. 

1673 O. Watker Education 201 What ever good we do is 
a corresponding to, and as it were an assisting him. 

Corresponding (kprispgndin), pf/. a. [f. 
as prec. +-ING 2. Not common before the present 
century ; now superseding correspondent.]} 

1. That corresponds or answers to another ; cor- 


respondent. 

1579 Dicces Stratiot. 1. v. 49 Which Deducted from the 
corresponding parte of the Divisible leaueth o. 1683 SoAME 
& Drvpen tr. Boilean’s Art of Pociry 1, Differing parts 
have corresponding grace. 1797-1804 Bewiek Brit. Birds 
(1847) 1. 215 An obtuse angle in the lower mandible. .a eor- 
responding angle in the upper one, 1840 LARDNER Geow:. 
127 The triangles are . . similar; therefore their correspond- 
ing sides are proportional. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. 
481 His reserve .. was met by a corresponding caution. 

2. That corresponds by letters. 

Corresponding meniber of a society: one residing at a 
distance, who corresponds with the society by letters, but 
has no deliberative voice in its affairs. 

1760-72 tr. Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. 373 The royal 
academy of sciences .. were pleased to express their esteem 
.. by admitting him a corresponding member. 1780 Cow- 
PER Progr. Err. 311 Corresponding misses fill the ream 
With sentimental frippery. 1872 Srancey Lect. Ch. Scot. 
Title-p., Corresponding member of the Institute of France. 

Correspo'ndingly, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a corresponding manner; so as to correspond 
or answer to something else. 

1836 Topp Cycé. Anat. 1. 537/2 A large crop, and. .salivary 
glands of correspondingly large dimensions. 1883 J/anch. 
Exam. 3 Oct. 5/4 The gradients,. were becoming very 
moderate and the winds correspondingly lighter. 

+ Correspo'nsible, ¢. Ods. rare. [f. med.L. 
correspons-, ppl. stem of correspondére + -1BLE: 
cf. responsible.] Liable to correspond or answer. 

21659 Osporn Q. Fidis. Pref. (1673) Ddviij, The main 
Jons or bottom of her account being no farther correspons- 
ible, than for a just and even balancing her layings out with 
what she hath received, 

Correspo‘nsion. rare. [f as prec. +-10N.] 
The action of answering to each other. 

1885 Amer. Frat. Philol. V1. 503 The early Latin seems 
to be poor in expressions of temporal corresponsion. It has 
no equivalent for the név..S€ so much used in Greek. 

Corresponsive (kprispp'nsiv’, a. Now rare 
or arch. [f. as prec. +-IVE: cf. responstve.] Cor- 
responding, correspondent, answering. 

1606 Suaks. 77. § Cr. Prol. 18 With massie Staples And 
corresponsiue and fulfilling Bolts. 1658 Stincssy Diary 
(1836) 200 To educate [you] in a corresponsive way to 
your extraction. 1809-10 CoLeRIDGE Friend (1865) 78 He.. 
weds the past 2 the present to some prepared and cor- 
responsive future. 1880 SwinBurNE Study Shaks. i. (ed. 2) 
2s A study by the ear alone of Shakespeare’s metrical pro- 
gress, and a study by light of the knowledge thus obtained 
of the corresponsive progress within. 

Hence Correspo‘nsively adv. rare. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Corriar, var. of CURRIER 2 Qds., a firearm, 

Corride, obs. f. Corropy. 

Corridor (kgridg1). Also 7 corredor, cur- 
ridore, 7-9 corridore. [a. F. corridor (16th c., 
also courridour), ad. It. corrtdore (also corridoio) 
a long passage in a building or between two 
buildings, f. correve to ran. Cf. Sp. corredor in 
same sense. Webster 1828 pronounced kprid6es; 
so Byron; Smart 1836-49 kg-ridg's. 

The It. corridoio (from -orro, L. -drium) is the original 
type, the primary meaning being ‘running-place’. In the 
form in -ore it is confused with corritere, corridore a 
runner.] 

+1. A passage, covered walk, or avenue between 
two places. Ods. in Eng. use. 

1620 E, Biount Hore Subs. 366 From thence a Curri- 
dore, or priuate way, to his Castle of Saint Angelo. 1673 
E. Brown Trav. Germany (1677) 102 There is also a House 
of Pleasure in the Mote, into which there is no other pas- 
sage but through a high Corridore. 173g Gray Lett. 
9 Dec. (Bologna), From one of the principal gates to a 
church of the Virgin, runs a corridore of tbe same sort. 


1Ou9 


3814 Sin R. Witson Diary II. 300 On descending I passed 
by the church of S. Maria del Monte and its magnificent 
corridor or piazza, on the declivity of a hill. 

+2. Fortif. The continuous path that surrounds 
the fortifications of a place, on the outside of the 
moat and protected by the glacis; the covercd 
way. Ods. 

1sgr Garrard Art of Iiarre 326 To mount upon the 
Corridor of y¢ Counterscarpe. 1604 E. Grimstone //ist. 
Siege Ostend Map, No. 54 The Gallery or Corredor. .to the 
Counter-scarfe. 1706 PHit.irs, Corridor. .In Fortification, 
the Covert-way above the Counterscarp, lying round about 
the Compass of the Place, between the Moat and the Palli- 
sadoes. 


("| b. Applied to the curtain. 

A Dictionary error handed down from Cotgr. 

[1611 Cotar., Corridor, a curtaine, in fortification.] 1656 
in Brount Giossogr. 1658 PiuiLivs, Corridor, a Verm in 
fortification, otherwise called Cortina, or Curtain. So 
1678.] 

3. An outside gallery or passage round the quad- 
rangle or court of a building, connecting one part 
with another. 

1644 Everyn Diary 1 Apr. (Palace of Luxemburge), The 
court below is formed into a square by a corridor, having 
over the chiefe entrance a stately cupola, covered with 
stone. 1755 JouNnson, Corridor, a gallery or long isle 
round about a building, leading to several chambers at a 
distance from each other. 1771 SMottett Humph. Cl. 23 
Apr., If..there had been a corridore with arcades all round, 
as in Covent Garden. 1812 Byron Ch. Har, u.. lvii, 
Richly caparison’d, a ready row Of armed horse .. Circled 
the wide-extending court below; Above, strange groups 
adorn’d the corridore. 1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Break/.-t. 
x, Those glazed corridors are pleasant to walk in, in bad 
weather. . : ae 

4. A main passage in a large building, upon 
which in its course many apartments open. 

1814 Byron Corsair i. xix, Glimmering through the 
dusky eorridore, Another [lamp] chequers o’er the shadow’d 
floor, 1866 Geo. Exior F. Hoét (1868) 16 They passed 
along a corridor lit from above, and lined with old family 
pictures, 3881 Gorpw. Smitn Lect. & Ess. 198 Finding 
themselves adrift in the corridors of Windsor. 

rg. 387z Lippon Elem. Relig. vi. 205 We do well to 
traverse all the corridors of history. 

5. Comb., as corridor-train. 

1892 Daily News 8 Mar. 5/3 The Corridor Train is so 
named from a narrow passage which runs from end to end. 

Corrie (kp'ri). Sc. Also currie, correi, corri, 
corry. [a. Gaelic cozre (pronounced korre) caul- 
dron, kettle; hence, whirlpool (as in Corrre- 
vreckan Brecan’s cauldron), and circular hollow.] 
The name given in the Scottish Highlands to a 
more or less circular hollow on a mountain side, 
surrounded with steep slopes or precipices except at 
the lowest part, whence a stream usually flows. 

1795 Statist. Acc. Scot. XV1. 104 The Corries or Curries 
of Balglass. They are semicircular excavations bollowed 
out in that ridge of hills. 1807 J. Heaprick Arran 6o 
This glen terminates in a circular hollow, or corry. 1814 
Scorr Wav. xvi, hat little corri, or bottom, on the opposite 
side of the burn. 1841 Lp. Cocksurn Circuit Fournics 6 
Sept., The great corries into which the weather has hol- 
lowed one side of most of the mountains [in Skye]. 1850 
CarLyte Latter-d. Pamph. viii. (1872) 251 Left silent in the 
solitude of some Highland Corry. 1875 Bucktanp Log- 
bk. 235 The corrie where the deer arelying. 1882 Standard 
23 Aug. 2/1 In Blackmount deer corries there will be good 
sport. 

Corrier, obs. form of CURRIER. 

+Corrige, v. Ovs. Also 4-3 corige. [a. F. 
corriger, ad, L. corrigére to Correct, f. cor-= 
com- together, altogether + regcre to make straight 
or right.] ¢rans. To correct, chastise, punish. 

¢1374 Cuavcer Soeth. wv. iv. 125 Pat be maneres of shrewes 
ben coriged and chastised by veniaunce. 1483 Caxton 
Esope 25 The .. servauntes .. sore corryged and bete hym 
[the ass}. 1490 — Eneydos xxiv. (1890) 89 To corrige and 
punysshe thoffence. 

| Corrigendum kpridzendim). Chiefly in 
pl. corrigenda. [L. corrigendum that which is 
to be corrected, gerundive of corrig-cre to Cor- 
RECT: see prec.] Something requiring correction ; 
in f/. errors or faults in a printed book, etc., of 
which the corrections are given. 

a 1850 A. Jupson in Wayland Jem. Fudson (1853) H. v. 
170, I received thankfully yours of 28th January accom- 
panied by a list of corrigenda. 1883 Law Tymes 20 Oct. 
40s/2 There are..five and a half pages of corrigenda. 

+Corrigent, ¢. (sb.) Jed. Obs. [ad. L. 
corrigent-em, pr. pple. of corrigére to CORRECT.] 
Correcting, corrective. sd. A corrective ingredient 
in a medicine. 

1860 Mayne Expos. Lex., Corrigens, amending .. corri- 


gent. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Corrigent, 
Corrigible (kg'ridgib'l), 2 Also 5 corri- 


gabill, 7 corrigeable. [a. F. corrigible (in OF. 
corrig.eable\, ad, L. *corrigtbilis (cf. incor- 
rigtbilis), {. corrigére to CORRECT : sce -BLE.] 

1. Capable of being corrected ; rectiliable. 

1483 in Eng. Gilds 337 Provided allway, that. .ony of 1he 
said articlis .. be reformabyll and corrigabill by the Mayre, 
Bailiffs, and the comen counsayle of the citee. 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 244 A skilful artist, who .. knows 
how to correct things corrigible. 1806 ABERNETHY Surg, 
Obs. ii. 52 Yhe disorders of the digestive organs are more 
corrigible by medical remedies. 185z Grote Greece u. 


CORRIVAL. 


Ixxxi. X. €18 A vote which is understood to Le final and 
never afterwards to be corrigible. 


2. Of faults, weaknesses, ctc.: Capable of being 
amended ; capable of improvement or reforma- 


tion. 

1673 Lady's Cadl. 1. § x. 5 The infirmity for the most part 
proves very corrigible. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxrardo 
I. 52 Both these Passions, as well that of Bashfulness, as 
Commiseration are corrigible. 1820 /).raminer No. 614. 
34/1 Despotism was a thing corrigible by experience. 1833 
O'Connett. Corr, (1888) I, 332 ‘lhe other abuses will ie 
easily corrigible. 

3. Of persons, their dispositions, etc.; Open or 
submissive to correction. 

1583 BasincTon Command. iii. (1637) 28 If hee be corri- 
gible, not euen in the Lords cause should I curse my 
brother. 1606 Suaxs. Ant. § C/. 1v. xiv. 74 Bending downe 
Ilis corrigible necke. 1662 Petty Za-xres 56 Such. .punish- 
ments have made some corrigible offenders to become 
desperate and incurahle. 1776 Jounson in Boszwedd (1887) 
III. 62 He has not dragged into light a bashful and cor- 
rigible sinner. 1864 G. A. Sara in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., In 
public they are meek and corrigible. 

+ 4. Liable to ordeserving chastisement or punish- 


ment. Ods, 

1587 Fremine Contn. //olinshed 111. 1347/2 If anie prince 
fell into anie such kind of error, that prince were corrigible, 
but of whome? 1640 Hower. Dodona's Gr. 196 He was 
taken up very short, and adjudgd corrigible for such pre- 
sumptuous language. 1649 Jur. Tavi.or Gt, Lxemfp, 1. v. 
§ 1 Our inclinations averse and corrigible. 

+ 5. Having the faculty of correcting; corrective. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster n.i, Do I not bear a reasonable 
corrigible hand over him, Crispinus? 1604 Suaks. Ot/, |. 
iil. 329 he power, and Corrigeable authoritie of this lies in 
our Wills 

Hence Co:rrigibility, Co'rrigibleness, Cocr- 
rigibly adv. 

a708 Mise. in Ann. Reg. 213/1 The corrigibility of a bad 
soil. 1846 De Quincey Chr. as Organ of Polit. Movem. 
Wks. XII. 264 Whatever was good or corrigibly bad, man 
saw associated with weakness. 


Corrigidor, obs. form of CorREGIDOR. 


+Corrigiole. Ods. rare. [a. OF. corrigiole 
(in Paré)=/a renoude, i.e. knotgrass, a. L. *cor- 
rigiola, dim. of corrigta thong, shoe-latchet.] The 
Knotgrass, Polygonum aviculare. 

(Corrigiola is in modern Botany taken as the name of 
another genus, the Strapwort, N.O. Paronychiacez.) 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 247 Grinde hem sotilly & 
tempere hem wip iuys of corigiole & make perof polottis. 
1565 J. Hate Lanfranke's Chirurg., Table 2 Corrigiola, 
so called of the Apothecaries, and of the Frenche men 
Corrigtole, is oure common knottgrasse. 


+ Corrigiour. Ods. rare—'. [a. OF. corrigeour 
(mod.F, corrigeur) corrector, f. corriger to correet: 


cf. Sp. corregidor.] A corrector, 

1474 Caxton Chesse 6 All kynges ought specially to here 
her corrigiours or correctours. 

Corrinoch, obs. f. CoroN acu. 

Corrisif, -sive: see CORROSIVE. 

Corrival (kfraival’, sd. and a. arch. [a. F. 
corrival (16th c.), or ad. rare L. corriva/-ts, a com- 
pound adding emphasis to the relation expressed 
by vivalis, Riva, Vaugelas (1647) remarked 
that in Fr. corriva/ was disused in favour of rival. 
It continued longer in English, and has passed 
into the modified form Co-RIVAL, q.v.] 

A.sb. 1. A rival in a position of equality ; 
one of several competitors having equal claims. 

1586 Warner 4/6, Ang. u. xii. (1612) 56 Fathering his late 
Corriuals act. 1596 Srexser State Jred. Wks. Globe) 
636/2 The two howses of the Geraldins and the Butlers, 
both adversaryes and eorryvalls one agaynst the other. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ef, 122 Lycus was Rivall unto 
another ; and suddenly appearing stopped the mouth of his 
Corrivall. 1696 Br. Patrick Comm, Ex. xx. (1697) 363 A 
jealous God, who could not endure any Corrival or Consort. 
1721 R. Keitu tr. 7. a Kempis’ Solil. Soul i. 127 One, 
seeking after One only Beloved, who can admit of no Cor- 
rival from without, 1874 Motiey Barneveld I. i. 82 The 
League. .was rather a Catholic corrival than cordial ally of 
the Imperial house. ‘ 

b. esp. A rival in love, a rival suitor. 

1579 Lyty Zuphues(Arb. 60 Suspecting. .that Philautus was 
corriual with him and cocke-mate with Lucilla. 1592 GREENE 
Disput.17 My husband. .is content..to bee corriuall with a 
number of other good companions. 1607 Heyvwoop Fair 
Maid Wks. 1874 11. 19 What man so ere he be, Presumes to 
be corrivall in his love. 161a Pasgeil’s Night-Cafp (1877) 43 
Yee bold Corriualls, which doe loue my Kate, Leaue off 
your wooing. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 
g The Lord Bothwel became a new Corrival in her 
Affection. 

+2. Without the sense of actual competition : 
A compeer, partner; one having equal claims, or 


admitted to equal rights. Ods. 

c1sgo GREENE Fr. Bacon viii. 33 Base coward! false, and 
too effeminate To be corrival with a prince in thoughts! 
1596 Suaks. 1 Aen, /V, wv. iv. 31 And many moe Cornuals, 
and deare men Of estimation and command in Armes. 

B. adj, Rivalling each other, rival. 

1646 Burd. {ssach, in Phenix (1708) I. 294 There is no 
co-equal, corrival, or co-ordinate Power. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah 369 Glass..in purity corrivall with Crystal itself, 
1714 L. Mitsorrne V'rastor's Kew. 13 Ruin'd by the 
corrival and contending governors. 1842 Sin A dE 
Vere Soug ef Faith 207 Corrival forms of one surpassing 
glory. 


CORRIVAL. 


+ Corri‘val, 7. Ods. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. frans. To rival, to be a rival to in any pursuit. 

1w6o1 ?Marston Pasguil §& Kath. v. 61 Who I supposde 
corriuald me in loue Of that Camelia. 1631 Quar.rs 
Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 360 Thou art she, corrivall'd 
with no other. 

2. zztr. To vie with. 

1636 Fitz-Gerrray Holy Transfortations (1881) 184 With 
the Sunne corrivaling in light. 

+ Corriva‘lity. Ods. [f. L. corrival-is : see 
-ITY.} Joint rivalry ; competition. 

1598 Yonc Diana 320 Faustus..had nothing else to doe, 
but walke vp and downe those fields in corriualitie with 
Firmius. 1628 Be. Hart Odd Relig. xvi. § 2. 166 Tradi- 
tions were obtruded to God's people, in a corriualitie with 
the written word. a@166x Futter /Worthées 1. 185 Devon- 
shire..quits all claimes of corrivality..and acknowledgeth 
this as Paramont in greatness. 

+ Corrivalry. 0/s. 
rivalry.|_ =prec. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) 111 Largenesse 
of Emperie, disdaine of corriualrie. 1664 H. More JZyst. 
Inig. vi. 1 Whose worship is uncapable of any Corrivalry 
or Copartnership. 

+Corri‘valship. Os. [f. CoRRIVAL + -sHIP.] 
The position of a corrival ; mutual rivalry. 

1606 Forp Honor Tri. (1843) 18 Men in kindnesse are 
mutually lambs, but in corriual-shipp of loue lyons. 1677 
Gitpix Demonol. ut. xx. 167 This kingdom is..managed by 
Satan with an envious competition and Corrivalship to that 
of God. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 11. 238 Bids Fair 
for a Corrivalship with Nature. : 

+Corri‘valty. Ofs. rare. [See -ty.] A 
variant of CorriVALIty. 

1649 Be. Reynotps Serm. Hosea ui. 31 The bare corri- 
valty and contesting of filthy lusts with the grace of the 
Gospell. 1658 — Van. Creature Wks. (1679) 23 Such a 
Love admits of no corrivalty or competition. 

+ Co‘rrivate, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. corrivat., 
ppl. stem of corrivare to draw together into one 
stream, f. cor-together + rivare to draw off {water).] 
trans. To cause (liquids or their channels) to run 
together into one. (Misused by Burton.) 

1621 Burton Anat. Afel. 1, i. uu. iti, Veines .. Of these 
there be two chiefe, ’exa porta, and Vena Cava, from 
which the rest are corrivated. /éd. n, ii. 1v, Rare devices 
to corrivate waters. 

+ Corriva‘tion. Ods. rare. [ad. L. corriva- 
tion-em, n. of action f. corrivdre: see prec.] The 
confluence of streams. (Misused by Burton.) 

1621 Burton Avat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 54 Corrivations 
of water to moisten and refresh barren grounds. 1635 
Person Varieties u. 76 Vhe beginnings. .of Rivers are small, 
but by corrivation of other lesser ones they increase. 

+ Corri‘ve, v. Ols. Also corive, co-rive, 
coryve. [In form answering to L. corrivdre; but 
uscd in a sense derived from CorrivaL, and perh. 
simply formed from the latter.] 

1. = CoRRIVAL v. trans. and zutr. 

1586 Warner Add, Eng. 11. xv.(R.), It lesser greeueth he 
should grudge that I with him co-riue. 1g92z /ézd. vu. 
xxxvi. (R.}, ‘hen Scotland warr'd on England, and in that 
same warre did end The knight that had coryued; so the 
ladie lost each frende. 1602 /6%¢. 153 And standing on 
my manhood would not be coriv'd of any. 1608 Day Law 
ZVricks 1. ii, Ist your countrie manner to corriue a leader? 

2. intr. To consort. rare. 

1647 Warpd S172). Cobler 17, 1 should suspect. . that Opinion, 
that will cordially corrive with two or three sottish errours. 

Hence Corri‘ving ///. a., acting as corrival. 

a 1618 SvivesterR Arctoph. Epist. Wks. (Grosart) II. 331, 
I may let you know Why I refraine from my corriving foe. 

Corrizive: sec Corrosive, 

Corroborant (krp-borant), @ andsé. [a. F. 
corroborant Paré, 16the.) or ad. L. corrobordiut- 
em, pr. pple. of corraborare : see CORROBORATE 7. | 

A. adj. 1. Strengthening, invigorating, esp. of 
medicinal agents. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 961 They be of three Intentions: 
Refrigerant, Corroborant, and <Aperient. 1699 Pil. 
Trans. XX1. 55 The Agua Santa..becomes so cordial and 
corroborant, that it works miraculous Effects in man 
Diseases. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Fourn. France 1. 362 It is 
purgative, not corrohorant, they tell me. 1800 Jed. Fru. 
II1. 231 His stomach had so lost its tone, that no medicine 
of the corroborant kind would staya moment upon it, 1875 
H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 44 It is thought to have a cor- 
roborant influence upon the nervous system. 

B. sé. 

pea strengthening agcnt; a strengthener or in- 
vigorator of the system ; a tonic. 

1727-52 in CHampers Cyc’. 1789 W. Bucnan Dow. Aled. 
(ed. 11) 321 The best corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1. 333/2 In 
cases of debility, Dogwood is a valuable corroborant. 

2. Somcthing which corroborates .a statement, 
ete.) ; a corroboratory fact. 

1805 Afed. Frut. XVII. 511 It is not my intention..to 
trouble you with all the corroborants of this subject. 1890 
M. Davitt in 19¢ Cent. Mar. 375 This charge. . was dexter- 
ously used as a corroborant to the forgeries and fabrica- 
tions of Parnellism and Crime. 


Corroborate | kfrp'boret), ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. L. corrdborat-us, pa. pple. of corrdborare: sce 
next.] Strengthened, confirmed, corroborated. 

a.as pa. pple. arch. 


1532 Tuynne Chaucer's iWks, Ded., Maynteyned, corro- 
borate, and defended. c153% tr. Pol. Very. Eng. fist. 


[f. CorRivaAL+-RY; cf. 
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(Camden) I. 112 That..the Ilond beinge corroberat it 
mighte strike « certaine terror into the adverse parte. 1607- 
1z Bacon Ess., Custom § Educ. \Arb.) 366 There is noe 
trusting to the force of Nature. .except it be corroborate by 
Custome. 1814 SouTHEY Roderick xvu. 239 The sense Of 
duty, by the pride of self-controul Corroborate. 1878 Tenny- 
son Q. Mary u. ii, His right came down to me, Corroborate 
by your Acts of Parliament. 


+ b. as adj. Obs. 

181 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 383 A more stable 
and corroborate concorde. 1605 Bacon Adv. Lear. 1. iii. 
§ 3 Men are more curious..what mould they lay about a 
young plant than about a plant corroborate. 

Corroborate (kgrpboreit), v. [f. L. corr oborat- 
ppl. stem of corroborare to strengthen, invigorate, 
f. cor- together, intensive + »ddorare to make strong: 
see -ATE9.] To strengthen, make strong. 

+ 1. ¢rans. To strengthen materially. Ods. 

1593 NasHe Christ's T. (1613) 46, 1 will corroborate my 
Crosse Giant-like, to vnder-beare the Atlas burthen of her 
insolences. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1704) 336 Every part is 
..corroborated by Membranes. @176z2 M*Ewen Grace 5 
Truth ww. ii, These boards were corroborated with bars 
of the same wood. 1802 Patey Nat, Theol. xx. (1819) 
321 These joints [in grasses and canes] .. corrohorate the 
stem. 

+2. To strengthen constitutionally or organic- 
ally; to invigorate, refresh. Ods. 

1533 Exyort Cast. Helthe (1541) 50 b, Rydynge moderately 
..doth corroborate the spirite and body above other exer- 
cises. 1583 Stuspes Anat. Abxs. (1877) 107 Meats (moder- 
atly taken) corroborate the body, refresh the arteries, and 
reniue the spirits, 1677 Gitetn Dzmonol. (1867) 210 Vhe 
outward man is also corroborated by the inward peace of 
the mind. 1720 W. Gipson Diet Horses xi. (1731) 178 No- 
thing so much strengthens and corroborates the whole Body 
{as the morning air]. 1822 T. TayLor Apuleius v. xxii, 
Psyche, who was otherwise of an imbecile body and mind.. 
is now corroborated. ee 

+b. esp. of medicinal agents or applications ; 
also of the physician. Ods. 

1533 Ervot Cast. Helthe u, vii, Olyves condite in salte 
lykoure .. doth corroborate the stomacke. 1604 Bacon 
Afol, 56 They..shold..intend to cure and corroborate the 
part. 1611 Cotar., Covforter une playe, to corroborate a 
wound by fomentations, or other (externall) applications. 
1658 A. Fox tr. Wurtz’ Surg. u. iii. 53 Give hint some 
Cordials to corroborate his stomack. 1744 BERKELEY Sirts 
§ 80 Nothing that I know corroborates the stomach so 
much as tar-water. 1797 J. DowninG Dis. Horned Cattle 
17 This medicine. .corroborates the parts that are hurt. 

3. With non-material object ; To strengthen (a 
quality, faculty, power, etc.) ; to confirm (a person) 
in a quality or attribute. avch. 

1543 Necess. Doctr. Oij, Wherby they shulde be so cor- 
roborated. .in the gyftes.. before receiued in baptisme. 1655 
Futter Ch. Hist. u. ii. § 39 Paulinus .. daily plyed the 
Word and Sacraments, thereby to corroborate his owne 
People in Piety. 1704 HearNE Dact. Hest. (1714) 1. 119 To 
corroborate their Faith. 1737 WuHiston Josephus’ Hist. 1. 
ii. § x Jonathan..corroborated his authority by. .friendship 
with the Romans, 1838 Sir W. Hamitton Logic xxx. 
(1866) II. 119 The inferior faculty..so far from nourishing 
and corroborating the superior..tends to reduce this faculty 
to a lower level. : 

4. To give legal or formal confirmation to; to 


confirm (a law, legal act, etc.). 

1530 [see CorroporaTinG vé/, sd.]. 1548 Hatt Chron. 
agate His high Courte of Parliament..in the whiche, all 
lawes and ordinaunces, made by him before that daie were 
corroberated and confirmed. 1639 Futter ‘oly Marin. 
xi. (1840) 133 To corroborate his election. 1655 — Ch. 
Hist... iv. § 14 This law..corroborated by eight hundred 
yeares Prescription and many Confirmations. 1748 RicHarp- 
son Clarissa (1811) 1. xxxvi. 275 If the yielding up that 
estate will do, resign it—and be mine—and I will corrobo- 
rate, with all my soul, your resignation. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) V. 218 If the fine had been levied for the 
purpose of corroborating the conveyance. 


5. To strengthen (an opinion, statement, argu- 
ment, etc.) by concurrent or agreeing statements 
or evidence; to make more sure or certain; to 
support, confirm: said a. of a person; b. of the 


confirming statcment. 

1706 Pore Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., 1 am glad to corrobo- 
rate [these observations} by some great authorities. 1751 
Jounson Rambler No. 153 P 2 My narrative has no other 
tendency than to illustrate and corroborate your own ob- 
servations. 1791 Gewt/, Mag. 32/1 He appears to have taken 
uncommon pains to corroborate all his assertions by an ap- 
peal to original authorities. 18z0 W. Irvine Sketch Bk. 1. 
88 He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his story in 
the most satisfactory manner. 1860 Tynpatt G/ac. 1. vii. 
54 This observation corroborates those of Professor Forbes. 
1878 Huxiey Physiogr. 54 The simple explanation..has 
been corroborated by subsequent investigators. 

+6. zx¢r. To concur in testimony. Oés. rare. 

1776 G. Semece Building in Water 23 These. .nearly coro- 
borate with the Soundings at R. 1772-84 Cook Vay. (1790) 
V. 1776 Many circuinstances corroborate to prove this 
beyond doubt. 

Ifence Corro‘borated A//. a., Corro‘borating 
vbl, sb. and ppl. a. 

1530 Patscr. 4p. fo Ang 8 For the auctorysyng and 
corroboratyng of my said thyrde boke. 161x0 GuiLLim 
Tferaldry ww, x. (1660) 148 ‘hese [Herbs]..serve to the 
corroborating and comforting of the inward parts of mans 
body. 1684 Cuarnock A ¢trib. God (1834) I]. 424 A Chi- 
rurgeon that applies corroborating plasters to a broken 
limb. 1713 Stare in Phil, Trans. XXVIII. 251 To have 
lost their Cordial or corroborating Faculty. 1822 T. 
Taytor Apuleins v.ix, Through long continued association, 
and corroborated affection. 


CORROBORATOR. 


+ Corrobora‘tic. Ods. rave—}. 
prec. +-1¢.] A corroborant., 

a1704 T. Brown iVks. (1760) I]. 186 (D.) Get a good warm 
girdle, and tie round you; tis an excellent corroboratick to 
strengthen tbe loins, . 

Corroboration (kprp:bérz'-fan). [a. F. cor- 
roboration (Paré, 16thc.) or ad. L. *corrdboration- 
em, n. ef action f. corrdbordre to CORROBORATE.] 

+1. Strengthening (a. of bodily organs; b. of 
qualities, attributes, faculties, etc.). Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 135/2 The miracles done of olde 
time by God .. in corroboracion & setting forth of y® faith. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk. Physicke 10/2 For corrobo- 
ratione of the head. 1605 Timme Quersi/. 11. 153 Where 
the liuer hath need of speedy corroboration. 1640 Bastwick 
Lord Bps. vii. F iv, For .. illumination, or consolation, or 
corroboration of any Grace in our Soules. 165: Hosses 
Leviath, 1. vi. 25 The Motion, which is called Appetite. . 
seemeth to be, a corroboration of Vitall Motion, and a help 
thereunto. 1660 H. More Myst. God. v. vii. 151 Vo the 
great corroboration of his Spirit in his cruel Martyrdome. 
1816 KeaTINGE Trav. (1817) I. 47 Its [a system of fortifi- 
cation] application to the defence or corroboration of the 
strength of countries. 

2. Legal confirmation. arch. 

Bond of corroboration (Sc. Law): in a bond of debt, an 
additional obligation which confirms the original obligation ; 
see quot. 1861. 

1ssz_ Bk. Com. Prayer, Order. Deacons, Oath Kings 
Suprem., 1 will observe. .all..statutes made..in confirma: 
tion and corroboration of the king’s power. @1655 V1NES 
Lord's Supp. (1677) 373 An ordinance of corroboration. 1680 
Black Box Let.in Somers Tracts Ser. 1. 1.78 The. .Cor- 
roboration of his Right to the Iimperial Crown of these 
Realms. 1861 W. Bett Dict. Law Scot. 120/1 Where the 
debtor in a bond dies, his heir may grant a bond of corrobo- 
ration of his ancestor’s debt, which will save the expense 
of constituting the debt against the heir. Where the creditor 
in a bond dies, the debtor may grant a Lond of corrobora- 
tion to his heir, which will save the expense of a confirma- 
tion, or of completing a title in the person of the heir, etc. 

3. The eonfirmation (of a statement, etc.) by 
additional evidence. 

1768 Jounson Gex. Observ. Shaks. Hen. V1. pt. iu, Let 
us now enquire what corroboration can be gained from 
other testimony. 1798 Berrsrorp in Ld. Auckland's Corr. 
(1862) III. 412 We have had a long examination this day.. 
a full corroboration of all we knew before. 1836 J. GILBERT 
Chr. Atonem. (1852) 310 In corroboration ofthe statements 
in the Lecture, we adduce the following quotations. 1865 
Dickens Afut. Fr.iv. x, Riah bent his head in corrobora- 
tion, 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 165 It 
has thus much of corroboration from history, that, etc. 

4. That which corroborates; a corroborative 
circumstance; +a corroborative agent (oés.}. 

154z Hen. VIII Decler. Scots 203 They be & ought to 
be a great corroboration of tbat hath ben in stories writen 
and reported in this matier. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1.1. 54 The remedies.. would be a great comfort and corro- 
boration to the Godly. 1843 Por J/arie Roget Wks. 1864 
I. 259 Corroboration will rise upon corroboration, and the 
murderer will be traced. 1876 Humpnreys Coin Coll. Max. 
xxiv. 326 The title of Czsar is never found upon coins of 
this reign (Vitellius] 2 corroboration of history. 

Corroborative (kprp'borativ), a. and sd, [a. 
F. corroboratif, -ive (Paré, 16thce.), ad. L. type 
*corroborativ-us, {. corroborat- ppl. stem: see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of corroborating. 

1. Strengthening, fortifying, invigorating. arch. 

1583 Stuspes Anat. Abdus. (1877) 78 These sweet smels 
are bothe corroboratiue to the sences, and confortatiue to 
the spirits. 1625 Hart Avat. Ur. u. iv. 74 Corroboratiue 
and other medicines. 1711 Suarress. Charac. (1749) II]. 
go We shall endeavour to make appear: 1st, That Wit 
and Humour are corroborative of Religion, and promotive 
totrue Faith. 1861 Mity Uri/7t. iii. 48 A complete web of 
corroborative association is woven round the social feeling 
by the powerful agency of the external sanctions. 

2. Ofa legal act, statement, evidence, etc. ; Con- 
firmatory. 

165s Futter Ch. Hist. xi. x. § 21 A latter oath may be 
corroborative of the former, or constructive of a new obli- 
gation. 1750 WarsurTon Left. (1809) 37 Anything explana- 
tory or corroborative of what I say in the beginning of my 
book. 1762-71 H. WacroLe Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1786) 
I. 273 This epitaph, corroborative of the tradition above- 
mentioned. 1853 C. Bronte Villette xxii, 1 will give cor- 
roborative testimony. 1880 GLApsToNE in 19th Cent. No. 
38. 717 Whether the Homeric poems may not be a corrobo- 
rative witness to the Book of Genesis. 

+ B. sd. A strengthening or fortifying agent or 
measure; és. in A/ed. = CORROBORANT. Obs. 

1601 Hottanpo Pliny (1634) II. 246 The juice of Scordotis 
is holden to be a great corroboratiue of the stomack. 1649 
Jer. ‘Laytor Gt, Axemp. 1. ix. P20 The rite of confirmation 
is..intended by the Holy Ghost for a corroborative of bap- 
tismall grace. 1785 D. Low Chiropod. 128 A little warm 
wine..to act as a corroborative. 1805 Foster £ss. 11. vi. 192 
An efficacious corroborative to his inflexibility. 

Hence Corro‘boratively adv. 

1849 /raser’s Mag. XL. 407 ‘It is true’, exclaimed 
Madame de Bohm, corroboratively, 1865 Pad/ Wadi G. 6 
May 4 The anonymous painter and grainer, who writes... 
so corroboratively to ‘my dear Lord’ from America. 

Corroborator (kprpbore'ta:). Also 7° -er. 
{Agent-n. in L. form, from corrobora-re to Con- 
ROBORATE.}] One who or that which corroborates. 

167z Crowne City Politiques 1.1.8 Vle bring a hundred 
witnesses to confirm it, besides corroboraters. 1674 R. 
Goprrey /nj. & Ab. PAysic 93 Medicines. .that may prove 
true helpers and corroborators of the Vitals. 1741 RicHarRD- 
son Pantela 1V .356 He would be in a manner a Corroborator 


{irreg. f. as 


CORROBORATORY. 


of his Morals. 1868 E. Epwarps Kaleigh I. xxiv. 557 The 
well-timed appearance of corroborators. 

Corroboratory (kgrp‘boratari), 2. [f. Cor- 
ROBORATE v. + -ORY.] ‘That tends to corroborate, 
or has the effect of corroborating ; corroborative. 

1656 Bramuacy Keflic. iv.161 Coercive and compulsory and 
coroboratory power. 1883 J. Pavn Av?é I. ix. 152 Collect- 
ing corroboratory evidence. 

Hence Corro‘boratorily adv. 

1867 F. H. Luprow Little Brother 70 ‘t's a devilish serious 
matter !’ corroboratorily added No. 3, 

+ Corro‘bore, v. Obs. rare. Also 5-6 co(r)- 
rober. [a. I. corroborer (15th c. in Littré):—L. 
corroborare to CORROBORATE.) = CORROBORATE. 

148s Caxton Chas, Gt. « The cristen feyth is affermed 
and corrobered by the doctours of holy chyrche. a 1§36 
Rastetz in Ellis Orig. Lett.Ser. 11. 11. 309, I purpose to 
corober it with mo auctorytees. 1563 Wixzet our Scoir 
Thre Quest. Yractates (1887) I. 69 Corroboring our iugement 
with sufficient defensis. , 

Corroboree (kgrp’bori). Also 8 caribberie, 
9g corobory, corobbory, corrobberri, corro- 
bery, -borree, -bory, -baree. [The native name 
in the now extinct language of Port Jackson, New 
South Wales. (Original pronunciation uncertain. )] 

The native dance of the Australian aborigines ; 
it is held at night by moonlight or a bush fire, 
and is either of a festive or warlike character. 

See for description T. L. Mitchell Three Exped. E. Aus- 
tralia (1838) 11. 4; also Blair Cycd, Australasia (1881) 90. 
1793 J. Hunter Port Fackson 195 Vhey very frequently, 
at the conclusion of the dance, would apply to us. . for marks 
of our approbation..which we never failed to give by often 
repeating the word bogjery, good; or boajery caribberie, a 
good dance. 1835 J. Batman in Cornwallis New Mord 
(1859) I. 391 A corroborree with song was got up in quick 
time... The company was composed entirely of women, 
twenty-four in number. 1837 C. M. Gooprioce Voy. S. 
Seas Gea 126 After this meal they began a kind of dance, 
all hands repeating the word corcbory. We remained 
among them till towards daylight, during all which time 
they continued their revelry. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xix. 
(1873) 450 These men were persuaded to hold a ‘corrobery’ 
or great dancing party. 1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 1. 324 
The Pleiades seem to the Australians a group of girls 
playing to a corruboree. 1875 Riptey Aamilaroi 150 A 
song sung at corrobarees at the junction of the Hunter and 
the Isis. 
transf, 1885 Forses Nat. Wanderings ww. ii. 295 King- 
fishers .. in large chattering corrobories in the tops of high 
trees. 1892 Sat. Nev. 13 Feb. 168/2 A corrobory of gigantic 
dimensions is being prepared for [General Booth’s} recep- 
tion. 

Hence Corroboreeing 7d/. sh., nozce-wd , per- 
forming the corroboree ; also a¢frzd. and fransf- 
1871 Darwtn Desc. Wan II. xiii. 55 The males [Lyre- 
bird) congregate and form ‘corroborying places', where 
they sing, raising and spreading their tails like peacocks, 
Corrode (kfrdud), v. Also 5-6 corode, (7 
erode). [ad. L. corradére to gnaw away, f. cor- 
(com-) intensive + vodere to gnaw. Cf. F. corroder 
(Paré, 16thc.).] 

+1. drans. To cat into; to eat or gnaw away. 
Obs. in Zit, sense. 

1sss Even Decades 122 Howe these woormes knawe and 
corrode the shyppes. 1648 //unting of Fox 10 ‘The Fox 
(being about to destroy a vine) doth it by corroding and 
gnawing the root. 1746-7 Hervey Medi. (1818) 162 No 
moth can corrode their texture. [1862 GouLzurn Pers, 
Reig. iii. (1873) 28 The branch. .corroded by insects.) 

2. transf, To wear away or destroy gradually, 
as if by eating or gnawing away the texture. 

a. Said of diseases, etc. 

¢ 1400 Lanfvanc's Cirure. 79 Galion seip bat scharp blood 
..corrodip[MS. B. cordyth] fleisch. /éc7. o2 A festre. .if pat 
.-he haue corrodid eiber rotid sumwhat of be senewe. 1547 
Boorve Syrev./{ealth 26 b, A Canker, the whiche doth corode 
and eate the superia partes of the body. 1643 J. STEER tr. 
Fabrictus’ Exp. Chyrurg.i.2 The Humours doe crode and 
knaw the place affected. a 1735 ArsuTHNoT (J.), The blood 
turning acrimonious, corrodes the vessels. 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. & Is. (1846) 1. ii. 144 A painful disorder, which had 
been secretly corroding her constitution for a number of 
years. 1875 Darwin /usectiv. Pl, vi. 103 The cartilage 
had been unequally corroded by the secretion. 

b. Said of the action of chemical agents or rust 
upon metal, etc. ; 

[c 1400 Lanfrunc's Cirurg.14 Grene vitriol. .if pou leie him 
on moist compleccioun he. .corrodith [v.7. corodup] it.} 1594 
Prat Fewell-ho. 37 Others (¢. ¢. inks) would corrode or fret 
the paper in peeces. 1667 H. Stussr in PArl. Trans. 11. 495 
The Iron-Guns..were so corroded, that some were, .almost 
like Honey-Combs. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 264 Morter 
eats and corrodes the Hii ber. 1744 BerKELeY Srris § 138 
Iron and copper are corroded and gather rust in the air. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 283 Direr, whom Landseer sup- 
poses to be the first who corroded his plates with agua- 
fortis. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 491 As in the sea all 
things are corroded by the brine. 

+e. Said of the gradual action of water, cur- 
Tents, etc.: To erode, eat away. Obs. 

1652 Frencu lorksh. Spa iii. 34 The water. .corrodes its 
way through the same. 1692 BentLey Soyle Lect. iv. 130 
The chanels of Rivers {will be) corroded by the Streams. 
“ee Rennecy in PAil. Trans. 98 The current .. falling 
obliquely on tbe side of the bay, corrodes it incessantly. 

3. fis. 

a1631 Doxxe 7o C'tess of Bedford, Statesmen purge 
vice with vice, and may corrode The bad with bad. 1653 
Wa tox Angler 215 Those restless thoughts and contentions 
which corrode the sweets of life. ¢1760 Smottett Love 
Elegy 4 Heart-gnawing cares corrode my penstve breast. 


Yor 1 


Sie Map. D’Arstay Diary 24 Sept., Our time was alinost 

all corroded by the general alarm. 1869 Lecxy Lurof. 
Mor.1.i.60 Luxurious and effeminate vices do undoubtedly 
corrode and enervate national character. ‘ 

4. absol. and intr. (in prec. senses). a. Lit. 

w610 Markitam A/asterp. uu. clxxiii. 486 It adusteth, 
dryeth, and corrodeth. 1656 Ripctrey Pract. Physick 122 
‘The green of brasse corrodeth lesse when it is burned, than 
unburned. 1779 Mann in /’Ail. Trans. LXIX. 603 So 
great... irregularities..in the motion of a river, as will. .cor- 
rode through the banks. 1846 Darwin Geol. Observ. i. 18 
Periods of comparative rest, during which the sea corroded 
deeply, as it is still corroding, into the land. 

. fig. 

1676 D’Urrey A/ad. Fickle 1.1, But your sawce is scurvy, 
and will doubtless corrode upon my Nature. @ 1734 Nortu 
Lives (1826) 111. 155 The abuses in the management of the 
royal navy, and the multitudinous fraud that corroded 
there. 1759 Gotpsm. Bee No.7 Sadbinus, ah incautiously 
suffering fae jealousy to corrode in her breast. 1861 
Tuornsury Turner I. 71 The love of moncy had not yet 
corroded into him. 4 

5. intr. (for reff.) To become corrodcd, suffer 
corrosion. (rt, and fig. 

1820 W. Irvinc Shefch Bh. 1. 174 Some minds corrode 
and grow inactive under the loss of personal liberty. 1868 
Rocrrs Pol. Econ. iii. (1876) 31 Gold and silver..do not 
rust, corrode, or decay. 

Corroded (kprdu-déd), ppl. a. [f. prec. +-ED!.] 
Eaten or worn away. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3\, Corroded, gnawd about. 
1823 W. Bucxiann Relig. Diluv. 5 ‘Vhe half-corroded frag- 
ments of corals. 1844 Hoop //aunted 1, 1. ix, The 
heraldic banners, That hung from the corroded walls. 

Corrodent (kfréudént), a. and sé. ? Ods. [ad. 
L. corradent-em, pr. pple. of corrddére to CORRODE. } 

A. adj. Corroding, corrosive. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's Bk. Physicke 61/2 {the same 
be to corrodent, diffude as then that wyne, and take 
other, 1835 Hocc in fraser's Alag, XI. 673 Corrodent 
vapours of the cave. 

B. sb. Aled. A corrosive agent. Also fg. 

1614 J. Kine Vine Palatine 17 Vhe physicke of that 
good Samaritan in the Gospel, wherin there was .. a cor- 
rodent and .. lenient, compunction and consolation. 1753 
CuamBers Cycl. Sufp., Corrodents, corrodentia .. such 
things as eat, consume, or destroy excrescent flesh. 

Corroder (kfrduda1).  [f. Corrope v. + -ER],] 
One who or that which corrodes. 

1697 Everyn Nusmisi. vii. 233 These Vermin, Clippers, 
Corroders, Regraters. 1826 F. Mauony Rel. Father Prout 
(1859) 553 Yon small grub, yon wee corroder. 

Corrodiary (kfré"diari\. Also 7 corodarie. 
[ad. med.L. corrédiarius, {. corrodium Corropy.) 
The recipient of a corrody; a prebendary. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Adstr. Rec. Tower 26 Waving in 
every Cathedrall and collegiate Church as incident to his 
Crowne a Corodarie. 1844 S. KR. Maittanp Dark Ages 
254 In the hall of Grimketul, our corrodiary. 

+ Corro-diate, v. rare. [Irreg. f. L. corrad- 
ére.) =Corrove. Hence Corro‘diating ffi, a. 

1640 G. Sanpys Christ's Passion 95 Styx..whose waters 
are. .so corrodiating that they can onely be contained in the 
hoof of a Mule. 

Corrodibi-‘lity. [f.next+-ity.] Capability 
of being corroded. 

1755 in JoHNSON ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Corrodible (kfrdu-dib’l), a. [f. CorronE + 
-IBLE.] Capable of being corroded. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. u. i. 51 Mettalls .. cor- 
rodible by waters. 1666 Boyre Orig. Formes & Qual. 
(1667) 14 Gold ..is not like other Mettals Dissoluble or 
Corrodible by [Aqua Fortis]. 

Corrodice, obs. pl. of Corropy. 

Corrodier (kfréu-dis1). = Corropiary. 

1866 Kincstey Herez. 11. i. 9 Outside the minster walls 
were the cottages of the corrodiers or folk who, for a corrody 
or life pittance from the abbey, had given away their lands. 

Corroding (kfrdu-din), vil. sh. [f. Corrove 
+ -InG1.] The action of the verb Conropr; 
corrosion. 

1691 T. Hlate) Acc. New /nvent. 1 The extraordinary 
Eating and Corroding of their Rudder-Irons and Bolts. 
1703 Moxon J/ech. Exerc. 2653 To preserve them from the 
corroding of the Morter. 

b. altrib, 

1881 Raymonp J/ining Gloss., Cerroding-lead, refined lead, 
sufficiently pure for the corroding process, by wbich white 
lead is manufactured. 

Corro‘ding, ///. a. [f. as prec, + -ING 2.] That 
corrodes, corrosive. a. Zit. b. fig. 

1605 TimmMe Quersit. 1. vii. 9, A most sharpe oyle..most 
corroding and fretting. 1632 K. Jonson A/agn. Lady w. 
iii, Envious sir Moth,..’Thou shew’st thyself true corroding 
vermin. 1768 Beatne J/instr. u. xiv, So gnaw’d the viper 
the corroding file. 

b. 1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 12 Osubtle 
tyrant, whose corroding hate, etc. 1725 Por: Ody'ss. vii. 
163 Steal from corroding care one transient day, 1876 
Mozrey Uni. Serm. iv. (1877) 92 Unconscious .. of a cor- 
roding sin within them. 

Corrody, corody (kgrddi). Forms: 5-6 
cor(r)ydie, 5-7 cor r odie, -ye, 6 corradye, 7-S 
corredy ; (5 corride, //. corodes, -eis, -ise, 7 
fl. corrodice; 7 colede, 8 colady); 5- corody, 
6-corrody. fad. med.L. corrédium, also -radium, 
vars. of corrédium, earlier conrédtum, f. OF. con- 
ret(d, conrot, mod.F. corrot :—lomanic type *con- 

| rato: see CONREY. 


Among the numerous other | 


CORROSION. 


med... forms were conregrum, -ragium, corroginm, 
conretum, corretum, courretum, also correda, cor- 
redum. Those in 0, a, were perhaps due to Parisian 
F. conrot, A¥. conrat. The primary seuse was 
‘ preparation, outfit’, hence ‘ proviston’.] Provi- 
sion or allowance for maintenance, aliment ; 


pension. 

‘Originally the right of free quarters due from the vassal to 
the lord on his circuit; but later applied esp. 10 certain 
contributions of food, provisions, eic., paid annually by 
religious houses.. Sometimes the contribution might le 
commuted, and then it would be practically undistinguish- 
able from an annuity or pension’ (C. Pluinmer /‘orfescue 
Notes pp. 337-8) Little in use since the Reformation ; the 
legal antiquaries of the 17th c. dealt with it as an ohsolete 
word, and it is now chiefly a historical term, though surviv- 
ing as the name of some local charities. 

{x2z9z Dritron 1. xi. § 15 Et ausi porra disseisine estre 
fete fe conreiz. ¢raasd, Disseisin may also be made of corro- 
dies. 1316 Act g Edw. //, Stat. 1. c. 11 Pro corrodiis pen- 
sionibus vel prehendinationibus. 1327 dcf 1 dw. ///, 
Stat. u.c. 10 Grevez..par grosses empensions, provendes, 
Eglises, et Corodies.) 1429 IPVills & Juv. . C. (Surtees) 
80 ‘Io John ffelton his hous fre .. and corodye in seint 
katerynes term of his lyfe. ¢1470 Fortrscvr Ads. & Lim, 
Mon, xviii, Vhan shall men off his howsold be rewarded 
with corodyes, and haue honesie sustenance in per olde 
dayis..F for such corodes and pencions were ffirst geven to 
pe kyng ffor the same entent. rsg0z ArNnolpe Chron. (1811) 
182 Discharge of quit clame of any corrydies corride pen- 
cion or pencions dysmes, etc. /4id. 256 Here begynith the 
Corodise in all the Abbeyes in Englande. ¢1§33 in Froude 
Short Stud. (1876) 1. 420 The said abbot hath sold corradyes 
to the damage of the said monastery. @ 1555 GARDINER 
in Parker's Corr. 20 There be small corrodies in Cambridge 
for cooks decayed. 1616 Buttokar, Corodic, an ancient 
term. 1628 A/S. Acc. St. Fohn's Losp., Canterb., Joane 
Palmer was admitted into St. Johns Hospitall an In Sister 
.. by a Corodie from my L:G: of Cant. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \xvi. 231 The founders and benefactors 
hereby obtained a right of corody or entertainment at such 
places in nature of free quarter. 1655 Futter Ch. //ist. vi. 
ili. Lesser A/onast. § 10 Corrodice, and Pensions to Found- 
ers. 1707 in Our Parish Bks. 1.127 For goodman Arnals 
Colady .. £0 25. od. 1765 BLackstone Como 1. viii. 273 
The king 1s entitled to a corody, as the law calls it, out of 
every bishoprick. 1794 W. Tixpat //ist, Evesham 99 To 
the office of Dean belongs a corredy of one servant of the 
cellar, 1810 G. Cuatmers Cadedonia 11.11. vii. 357 David 1. 
was entitled to a corody from the Monks of Coldingham. 
1888 7 fies 3 Aug. 10/2 The annual party of poor residents 
of Lambeth and its neighbourhood was given .. when the 
recipients of the Archbishop's weckly dole and corody (be- 
tween 40 and 50)..spent a happy evening. 

b. transf. 

1602 Carew Cornwal/ 35a, Besides these flooting bur- 
gesses of the ocean, there are also certaine flying Citizens of 
the ayre, which prescribe for a corrodie therein. 

ce. Corrody house: a house given rent-free along 

with or as part ofacorrody : cf. quot. 1429 above. 

€1535 Surv. Vorksh. Monast.in Yorkshire Archeol. Fru. 
1X. 215 A litle corrodye house wt a chambre. 

+ Co‘rrogate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. corrogat-, 
ppl. stem of corrogire to bring together by en- 
treaty.] ¢vans. ?To demand acceptance for. 

1652 GAULE J/agastrom. 107 Why an hypothesis..should 
be absurdly imagined and arrogantly corrogated, for thie 
planting or promoting of error and falshood? 

+ Corro gue, v. Obs.-° Also corroge. [ad. 
L. corrog-dre see prec. Cf. prorogue.] 

1623 Cockeram It, To Gather vp on euery side, corrogue. 

Corronach, Corronation, etc.: see Curon-. 

Corronel(1, obs. f. CoLoNEL. 

Corrosibility (kérde:zibi liti). 
-ITY.] Capability of being corroded. 

ar169x Boyte IWeks. 11. 188 (R.) Corrosibility being the 
quality that answers corrosiveness. 1757 ur. //enckel s 
Pyrit. 225 The corrosibility of iron and copper therein. 
1879 Baix Educ. as Science viii. 255 Distinct properties. .as 
weight, ductility, corrosibility. 

Corrosible (kfréwzibl’, a. fad. L. type 
*corrosibil-ts, {. corrés-, ppl. stem of corradére to 
CoRRODE: see -IBLE] = CoRRODIBLE. 

1721 in ISaiLey; 1785 in JonNson [who says ‘this ought to 
be corrodible'}; and in mod. Dicts. 

Hence Corro’sibleness = CoRROSIBILITY. 

17306 in Battey; 1755 in JonNson; and in mod. Dicts. 
Corrosion (kgrd"zan). Also 5 corrisoun, « 
6 corosion. [a. OF. corrosion or ad. L. corré- 

ston-em, n. of action f. corrédére to CORRODE.) 

l. The action or process of corroding ; the fact 
or condition of being corroded. 

a. Destruction of organic tissue by disease, etc. 
c1400 Lunfranc's Cirurg. 99 Alle scharpe corosivis if pat 
pei ben brent..her corrisoun [MS. B corosion) is lessid. 1543 
Traneron I igo's Chirurg. v. 170, vi. dyseases of the teeth, 
payne, Corosion, etc. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 36 It is .. a kinde 
of poyson: for that it worketh either by Corrosion or by a 
Secret Malignity. 1799 Wed. Frnd. 1. 433 The corrosion ot 
the larger blood vessels. 1882 Wed. Jemp. Frnl. No. 52. 
178 Ulceration and corrosion of [the stomach]. 
b. Destruction by chemical action; esp. by the 
action of acids, rust, etc. upon metal. 

1612 Woopatt Surg. ate Wks (1653) 270 Corrosion is cal. 
cinalion, reducing things coagulated, by the corroding spirits 
of salt, sulphur..Agua fortis, etc. into Calx. 1756 7 tr. 
Aeysler's 1h, (17601 1V. 234 Green borax or chrysocolla.. 
is nothing else but copper turned into rust by corrosion. 
1875 Urt Dret. Arts I}. 285 Eiching is the result of a 
chemical process resulting in corrosion of the metal on 
which the design has been laid down. 


[f. next + 


CORROSIVE. 


+e. The gradual wasting action of water, cur- 
rents, etc.; crosion. Ods. 
1781 Rexnect in PAil. Trans, LXXI, 97 note, This sand 
bank being always on the increase, occasions a corrosion of 
the opposite bank. 


ar6r0 HEeatey Cebes (1636) 111 It will infect his whole 
life witb a continual corrosion. 1750 JoHNson Rambler 
No. 74 ?2 Peevishness..wears out happiness by slow cor- 
rosion. 1871 Farrar H77tn. fist. ii. 57 When the faith of 
her priests has been eaten away by the long corrosion of 
unacknowledged doubt. : 

3. concr. A result or product of corrosion, as 


rust. 7a7‘%@. 

1779 Forvycr in Pail. Trans. LXX. 34 Arsenic unites with 
vitriolic, nitrous, and muriatic acids, forming a corrosion or 
compound not soluble in water. 

Corrosive (kpréu'siv, formerly kg'rdsiv), a. and 
sb. Forms: a. 4-5 corosif, (-yf, -yff), 5-6 co- 
rosive, (-yve), corrosyve, (6 carosyfe, 7 cor- 
rosif), 6- corrosive. 8B. 5 coresif, 6 coresefe, 
corrizive, -ysive, 7 -isive, -if. +. 6-7 cocr)- 
rasive. See also Corsiz, Corsive. [a. F. cor- 
rosif, OF. corosif, -ive (14thc. in Littré). The 
stress being orig. on the third syllable, and after- 
wards on the first, the sccond was obscure, and its 
vowel was represented by ¢, 7, a, and at length 
lost, giving the form Corsive. Since the 17th ce. 
etymological influence has caused the prevalence 
of corrosive with stress on the second syllable, as in 
corrode, corrosion; this is found in Milton 1667.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of corroding. 

1, Having the quality of eating away or con- 
suming by chemical action: said of acids, etc. 

1386 CuHaucer Can. Veo. Prol. & T. 300 Of watres 
corosif (v.7. coresif] and of lymayle. 1471 RipLey Comp. 
Alch, Adm. in Ashm. (1652) 130 Waters corrosyve and 
waters Ardent. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xiv. i. 295 
Waters corosive. . waters of albifications, etc. 1667 EveLYN 
Diary 19 Sept., The corrosiue aire of London. | 1830 HeEr- 
scHEL Stud, Nat, PArl. wi. v. (1851) 311 Quicklime and 
oil of vitriol .. exercise a powerful corrosive action on both 
animal and vegetable substances. 1888 Pad/ Madi G. 17 


July 9/1 You were sentenced for throwing corrosive fluid 
over your. . wife. 

2. Having the quality of eating away or destroy- 
ing organic tissue: a. said of diseases, etc. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 78 Avicen seip bzxt ber ben .vi. 
maner of bis ulcus..summe corosif. 1527 ANDREW Bruus- 
wyke's Distyll Waters Djb, Impostumesand other corosyve 
sores. 1667 Mitton P. Z.11. 401 To heal the scarr of these 
corrosive Fires. 1671 Satmon Sym. Aled. iu. xxii. 439 Cor- 
rosive Ulcers, and spreading Cankers. 1876 Hartey JZat. 
Wed. 316 Violent corrosive poisons. 1877 SwinsurnE Note 
on C. Bronte 37 It is a radical and mortal plague-spot, cor- 
rosive and incurable. 

b. A/ed. Said of medicinal agents or prepara- 
tions: Caustic, escharotic. 

c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 214 Pis pou my3t do with a 
medicyne corosif, save an hoot iren is bettere. 1413 Lypc. 
Pylgr. Sowle t. xxxi. (1859) 35 A plaister corosyf. 1541 
Etyot /iage Gov. 31 Lyke good surgeons... with corro- 
sive and sharpe medicines, to drawe out the festred and 
stinkyng cores. 1610 Marxuam Masterp. 1.clvi. 460 The 
medicines are either corrosive, putrifactiue, or caustick. 
1751 CuesterF. Le?t. III. cclii. 156 Not by taking anything 
corrosive to make you lean. 1843 CartyLte Past & Pres. 
(1858) 98 Some Saint-John’s corrosive mixture, 

y-. 1592 Wesr 1st Pt. Symbol. §102 B, Any such corra- 
siue, sharpe or eager medicine, 1618 M. Baret Horseman- 
ship 1. 72 The vnskilfull Chirurgion, which hath applyed 
corrasiue medicines to a greene wound. 

Jig. 1645 Mitton Tetrach, (1851) 234 Christ administers 
.. a sharpe and corrosive sentence against a foul and putrid 
licence. 

3. fig. a. Destructive, consuming, wasting. b. 
Fretting, wearing to the mind or feelings. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 166 Vniawfull 
and corrosiue maintenaunce. @x1600 Hooker Ece/. Pol. vi. 
iti. § 4 There ariseth . .a pensive and corrosive desire that 
we had done otherwise. 1742 Younc Nt. TA. iii. 499 Ills 
corrosive, cares importunate. 1776 G. Campspett PAilos. 
Rhet. (1801) {. 236 That torpid but corrosive rest which is the 
greatest of allevils. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxi. 314 The 
most corrosive woe. 1888 Awrer. /7mnorist 5 May 14/2 The 
face of nature as it is before the corrosive hand of civiliza- 
tion sweeps across it. 

4. Corrosive sublimate: mercuric chloridc or 
bichloride of mercury (Hg Cl,), a white crystalline 
substance, which acts as a strong acrid poison. 

1706 Puitips (ed. Kersey), Sublimate Corrostve, or White 
Mercury, a strong Corrosive Powder .. us’d by Surgeons to 
eat away Corrupt or Proud Flesh, to cleanse old Ulcers, 
etc, 31751 Cuampers Cycd. s.v. Mercury, Corrosive subli- 
mate of Mercury .. This sublimate is a violent escharotic. 
1803 Mfed. Prni. 1X. 81 Corrosive muriated quicksilver. 
1842 Macautay /’redk. Gt. Ess. (1854) 11. 276/1 Pills of 
corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes. 


B. sé. 


1. A substance that corrodes by chemical action; 
an acid or the like. 

1471 Rirptry Comp. Adch. Adm. in Ashm. (1652) 191 
Oyles with Corrosyves Imade. 1616 F. Antnomie (f7t/e) 
Apologie or .. Gold. . made Potableand Medicinable with. 
out Corrosives. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trax, (1760) 1V. 409 
A corrosive, compounded of one third of tartar and two- 
thirds of nitre. 

2. Aled. A corrosive drug, remedy, ctc.; a 
caustic, cscharotic, etc. 
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¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 349 Corosivis & cauterizativis 
we usip in cirurgie in manie causis. 1562 Turner Herbal 
n. 160 Black Hellebor..menged with Corrosiues, 1767 
Jaco Edgehill i. (R.), As sharp corrosives to the schirrous 
flesh. 1830 R. Curistison 77cat. /’oisons 1.1.2 Many of 
these irritants, such as arsenic, are in common speech called 
corrosives. 

. 1560 Daus tr. Slefdane’s Comm, xxii. 346a, To lay 
to this disease some corrasiue or other sharp medicine. 
1636 Featty Clavi's Myst. xx.259 In physicke the corasives 
sharpen the lenitives, and the Jenitives mitigate the cora- 
sives. 1638 G. Sanpys Paraphr. Div. Poems, Fob xiii, 
You Corrasives into my wounds distill. 

b. Applied to condiments having a sharp or 
pungent taste. 7are. : 

1707 Fiover PAysic. Pulse-Watch 82 The hot Tastes in 
our Diet .. such are the Acrid or Corrosives, as Mustard and 
Garlick; the Aromatics as Ginger. 

+3. fig. a. Something that ‘frets’ or causes care 
or annoyance; a grief, annoyance. b. A sharp 


or caustic remedy (cf. 2). Ods. 

a. c15so J. Ramsey (¢7t/e), A Carosyfe to be layed hard 
unto the Hartes of all faythfull professours of Christes 
Gospel. 1621-531 Burton Azat. AZel. 1. il. iv. iv. 150 They 
.. So meditate continually of it, that it is a perpetual corro- 
sive. 1663 CLARENDON Covtempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 731 
The grief that arises from ill children, is a greater corro- 
sive, tban the comfort of good is a cordial. 

B. 158: J Bert //addon’s Answ. Osor. 282b, This is the 
Popes best corrizive wherewith he eateth out the canker of 
controversies. 1602 Furpecke 1st Pt. Parall. 27 That.. 
their fathers faults [should be] a continual] corrisiue. 

y- 1579 Lyty Zxuphues (Arb.) 99, I was halfe perswaded 
that they [women] .. would be comforters, but now I see 
they... will be corrasiues. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 
18 In things past cure, care is a corasiue. 1630 E. PetHam 
Gods Power in Collect. Voy. (Churchill) IV. 817/1 What a 
cutting Corasive it would be to them, to hear of the un- 
timely deaths of their Children. 1659 T. Watt Charac. 
Enemies Ch. 43 What a corrasive. .to the penitent soul of 
David, to hear Nathan say, Thou hast made the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme. 

+e, Something that consumes. Obs. rare. 

1533 Exryor Let. to Cromwell in Gov. (1883) p. xcvi, 
Dowghters .. be grete corrosives of a litle substance. 

§] The form corrasive has occasionally been 
taken as a deriv. of L. va@dcve to scrape, and dis- 
tinguished from corrosive. 

1633 T. Apams x. 2 Peter ii.g They are ourcorrosives, 
corrasives, used only to pare off our excrements, 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Corrasive (from corrado), which scrapes 
together, shaves or spoils: This word is many times mis- 
taken for Corrosive, from Corrodo. 

+ Corrosive, v. Ots. Also 7 corrasive. ff. 
CoRROSIVE s¢,] ¢ranzs. To apply a corrosive to; 
to consume or ‘fret’ as a corrosive ; to worry, vcx, 
annoy, distress. 

158: Ricu Farewell (1846) 14 Not only sett us free from 
these detestable enormities, but corrosived our consciences. 
1593 Drayton Miseries QO. Alarg. Wks. 1753 Il. 397 1f any 
thing do corrosive his breast, It was, that he was in base 
England born. 1642 Rocers Maamzaz 865 To have the dead 
flesh deeply corrasived. 

Hence Corrosiving v//. sd. and ffi. a. 

1892 CHETTLE Ainde-harts Dr. (1841) 22'Trauelers that, by 
incision, are able to ease all atches .. Note their cuttings, 
drawings, corrosiuings, boxings, butcherings, 1641 Bp. 
Hatt Rem, Wks, (1660) 79 Let us take off the proud flesh 
with the corrosiving denunciations of vengeance to the im- 
penitent sinners. 

Corrosively (kfrdu'sivli), adv. [f. Corrosive 
a. +-Ly *.] In a corrosive manner. 

@ 1691 Borie Ws. I. 363 (R.) At first it tasted somewhat 
corrosively, 1831 Fraser’s Mag. IV. 169 The traces of the 
French philosophy .. had worn themselves corrosively into 
his literary being. 

Corrosiveness (kprou'sivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being corrosive. 

1611 Cotcr., Corrosivité.. corrosiveness. @ 1631 DoNnNE 
Poems, To Sir E. Herbert, Corrosivenesse, or intense cold 
orheat. 1674 C. Goovatt Coll. Physic. Vind. (1676) 53 The 
corrosiveness of some juices. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict, 
s.v. Cedar, Cedar ,. used in Building .. would reform the 
Malignity and Corrosiveness in the Air. 1876 W.C. Cart- 
WRIGHT Fesurts 225 The sublimated corrosiveness of which 
has_ been steadily gnawing away .. every element of or- 
ganic independence. 

Corrosi-vity. vave—'. [f. Corrosive +-1TY. 
Cf. F. corrosiveté 16th c.]_ = CoRnosivEnEss. 

1796 Pecce Axonyi, 401 It must effect its mischief, 
therefore, by its corrosivity. 

Corrosoe, -ou, obs. ff. CuRassow. 

+ Corrownder. Os. rave". [f. Cor-1 + 
RounDeER.] A fellow ‘rounder’; a companion in 
walking the rounds or patrolling. 

1619 Lusuincron Sev. 11 Phenix (1708) 11. 485 Epami- 
nondas walks the Round, and finding one Soldier asleep, 
some of the Corrounders intreat for him. 

Corrour, var. of currour: sce COURIER. 

Corroye, obs. f. Curry z. 

Corrugant (kprivgint), a. [ad. L. corrii- 
gait-em, pr. pple. of corrigare to Corrucate.] 
Corrugating, wrinkling. 

1706 in Puitsirs (Corrugant muscles). 
17§5 in Jounson ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Corrugate (kpriugt), ppl. a. [ad. L. corri- 
gat-us, pa. pple. of corrijgdre: see ncext.] Wrinkled; 
contracted into folds or wrinkles. Also fg. 

1742 Younc Av. 7h. ix. 1382 Extended views a narrow 
mind extend; Push out its corrugate, expansive make. 


17z1 in Bailey; 


| 


CORRUGATOR. 


1840 Vew Monthly Mag. LVI. 458 Howard..with cor- 
rugate brow now consigned Parolles to the ‘shelf’. 

b. spec. in Bot, and Zool. Waving a wrinkled 
appearance; marked with parallel ridges and 
furrows, usually wavy or curved, 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. nto, (1828) 1V. xxxviil. 38 The sur- 
face frequently appears to be corrugate or plaited. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. iv. § 2. 133 Corrugate or Crumpled, as 
the petals of a Poppy, applies to the irregular cruinpling of 
the otherwise plane corolla-leaves. 

Corrugate (kp'rivgeit’, v. [f. L. corrigat-, 
ppl. stem of corriigd@re to wrinkle, f. cor- (com-) 
intensive + 7#gare to wrinkle f. vga wrinkle.] 

trans. To wrinkle (the skin), contract into 
wrinkles; hence ge. to draw, contract, or bend 
into parallel folds or ridges; to mark with ridges 
and furrows. 

16z0 VeENNER Via Recta (1650) 129 Salt exciteth the 
appetite by corrugating the mouth of the stomach. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 964 Cold and Drinesse do (both of them) 
Contract and Corrugate. 1676 Pil. Trans. XI. 676 ‘Vo 
soften and smooth..the Sinuosities of the stomach. .that 
had by long abstinence been much corrugated. 1718 
Quincy Compl, Disp, 95 Whatsoever.. acts as a Stimulus, 
and crisps and corrugates the Fibres, 1786 tr. Beckforad’s 
Vathek (1834) 97 The haughty forehead of the intrepid prin- 
cess became corrugated with agony. 1839 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 
II. 222b, It (the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose 
transversely. 1880 Haucnton Phys. Geogr. ii. 50 Tangential 
thrusts, which corrugate and wrinkle its surface into 
mountain chains and deep-sea-valleys. 

ec. zztr. (for refl.) = To become corrugated. 

1753 N. Torrtano Gangr. Sore Throat p. xiv, Whether 
the Matter corrugates, or impostumates. 1853 Kane G7iv- 
nell Exp. xvi. 122 The elastic material corrugated before 
the enormous pressure. 

Hence Co'rrugating vil. sb. Corrugating ma- 
chine, a machine for making corrugated iron, 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Afech. 

Corrugated (kprizge'téd), pA/. a. 
-ED!, 

1. Of the skin: Wrinkled, drawn into wrinkles. 

1623 CockERAM, Corrugated, wrinckled. 1856 EMERSON 
Eng. Traits, Personal Wks. (Bohn) II. 132 His face corru- 
gated, especially the large nose. 1878 Browninc /oets 
Croisic 146 Fain Yo. .laugh smooth Tby corrugated brow. 

2. ¢ransf. Marked as with wrinkles, i.e. with 
parallel folds, ridges, or furrows. spec. in Got., 
Zool., etc. : cf. CORRUGATE a. 

1666 J. Smitu Old Age 138 (T.) [The palate] is .. covered 
over with a nervous skin, corrugated with several asperities. 
1776 WitHERING Brit. Plants (1796) IV. 67 Foliage brownish 
green..puckered and corrugated, 1844-57 G. Birp Uvin. 
Deposits (ed. 5) 365 When..mixed with acetic acid, the 
fluid part of the mucus. .coagulates into a thin semi-opaque 
corrugated membrane. 1882 Zoologist Mar. 103 The cor- 
rugated formation of the carapace. 

b. Bent into regular curved folds or grooves; 
as corrugated tron, sheet iron so bent (for increase 
of its strength), used for making walls, roofs, 
sheds, and the like; also corrugated gutta percha, 
glass, etc. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show 121 Patent Corrugated and 
Flexible Gutta Percha Tubing. 1856 Lxgineer I. 49/2 
Wrought-iron corrugated bearing plates. 1887 7zmes 25 
Aug. 4/5 A large corrugated iron shed has been erected. 

Corrugation (kprivgzifon). [ad. L. type 
*corriigation-ent, {. corriigdre to CORRUGATE. | 

1. The action of corrugating or state of being 
corrugated ; contraction into wrinkles, folds, 
or ridges. 

1sz8 PayneL Salernue’s Regi. D ij b, Verye hunger 
cometh by contraction and corrugation of the veynes pro- 
cedynge from the mouthe of the stomake. 1615 Crooxe 
Body of Man 745 The skinne of the forehead (which by his 
tension and corrugation..demonstrateth the manifold affec- 
tions of the mind), 1710 T. Futter Pharm. Extemp. 22 
Convulsive Corrugations of the Fibres. 1836 Topp Cyc/. 
Anat. I, 225/1 Strong acids applied to arteries produce a 
corrugation or crisping of their structure. 

2. concr. A wrinkle, fold, furrow, or groove 
formcd by the contraction of a soft surface or the 
indenting of a hard one. 

1829 E. Jesse ¥ru/. Nat. 53 An oak, with all the corru- 
gations, twistings, furrows, and irregularities which this 
tree. generally exhibits. 1857 H. Mitter Zest. Rocks 224 
Another element of strength,—that which has of late been 
introduced into iron roofs, which by means of their corruga- 
tions..are made to span over wide spaces, without the sup- 
port of beams or rafters. 1872 C. Kine Svevva Nev. i. 1 A 
succession of mountain chains folded in broad corrugations. 

Corrugative (kprivgeitiv), a. rare. [f. Con- 
RUGATE U.: see-IVE.] Characterized by corrugation. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Corrugated, Corrugative, when the 
parts are crumpled up irregularly, as the petals of the 
poppy, or the skin of some seeds. 

Corrugato- (kprivgzi-to), combining form of 
CoRRUGATE a@., as in corrugato-stviate, having cor- 
rugate striations or stripes. 

1846 Dana Zocfh, (1848) 136 Sides smooth, but somewhat 
corrugato-striate. 

Corrugator (kp rivgeitai). [a. mod.L. corri/- 
gator, agent-n. f. corriigare to COKRUGATE. ] 

]. Anything which corrugatcs or causcs cortn- 
gation. vave. 

1782 A. Monro Ava?. 215 Styptics, and other like corru- 
gators, are vainly applied. 


[f. prec: + 


CORRUINED. 


2. Anat. Each of the two small muscles which 
contract the brows in the action of frowning. 

(1706 Puitiirs, Corriugator Supercilit.| 1839 ‘Toop Cyc. 
Anat. I}. 280/2 The corrugator and frontalis muscles. 1872 
Darwin motions ix. 222 The corrugators, by their con- 
traction, lower the eyebrows and bring them together, 
producing vertical furrows on the forehead, that is, a frown. 

+ Corruge, v. Obs.-° [ad. L. corrigare to 
CornucaTe, Cf.also OF. corrugier.] (See quot.) 

1623 CockERAM, Corrnge, to frowne, to wrinckle. 

Corru:gent, a. Mistaken form of CorruGant ; 
in corrugent muscle =CoRRUGATOR 2. 

1727-51 CHampers Cycl., Corrugent muscle, the same as 
corrugator supercélii, 1818 in Toop; and tn mod. Dicts. 


+ Corru‘ined, 77/. a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cor- 
+ ruined, prob, after L. corrucre to fall together 


in ruin:-see Cor-.] Altogether ruined. 
1647 WARD Simp. Cobler(1843)37 The State then corrupted 
and now corruined by their pride and negligence. 


+Corru‘mp, v. Os. Also 4-5 corompe, 
corumpe, 5 corroumpe, corumppe, crompe, 
5-6 corrompe. [a. OF. corompre, corrumpre 
(mod.F. corrompre =Pr. corrompre, It. corrompere) 
:—L. corrump-ére to break in pieces, destroy, ruin, 
spoil, mar, adulterate, falsify, draw to evil, seduce, 
bribe, f. cor- together, altogether + spire to 
break, violate, destroy, etc. In Fr. also to spoil 

by decomposition, rot, render putrid.] 
. trans, To bring to naught, destroy, mar, spoil, 


render useless. 

@1340 Hamrore Psalter i. 1 Moryn or manqwalm. .pt 
nerand corompis all men. ¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. in. xi. 98 
Thinges pat ben contraryes and enemys corompen hem. 
1382 Wycuir os. ti. at shal corrumpe, or distsxye, hir 
vyne 3ecerd, and hir fijge tree. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
i. xxxvt. 154 By the softnes of thees thinges..the stroke of 
the engyn shal be corromped and vayne. 

2. To decompose, causc to rot or decay; to 
infect or taint with corruption. 

1340 Hampote Pr. Conusc. 850 It myght pe ayr swa cor- 
rumpud mak Pat men parof pe dede suld take. 1382 
Wveceuir x Cor... 6 A litil sour dow3 corumpith, or defoulith, 
al the gobet. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. x1. xiii. (1582) 
164 ‘Thunder..corrumpeth wine in tuns. 1460-70 Bé. 
Quintessence 1. 2 Eir corrumpep a bing a-noon. c1525 
a oe Bk. 3 Foles, He loseth his soule, and corrompeth 
his body. 

3. To destroy morally, make morally corrupt. 

a1340 Hampote /’sa/. v.11 Stynkand wordes pat corumpis 
peherers. 1340 Ayend. 140 Pet hi ne by ycorumped ne by 
ydele blisse, ne be zorze, etc. 148x Caxton A/yrr. in. vill. 85 
Crysten men corrumped by the mariages..that they..make 
wyth tbe sarasyns. ¢ 1532 Dewes /#trod. Fr. in Palsgr. 941 
‘To corrumpe or corrupt, corompre. 


4. To corrupt by bribery 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 324 Kyng William 
corumpede pe peeroeyne wip money, 1474 Caxton Chesse 
26 By gold ne siluer he shal not be corrupt ne corompid. 

5. To corrupt (language). 

2a1400 Morte Arth, 3478 Of langage of Rome, Of Latyne 
corroumppede alle. 

6. zu¢r. To become corrupt ; to putrefy or rot. 

€ 1374 Cuaucer Soeth, 11. xi. 96 Whan it forletib to ben 
Oone, it mot nedis dien and corrumpe to-gidre. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc’s Ctrurg. 77 Yo grect aboundaunce of mater 
corrumpinge. 1460-70 BE. Ourntessence 1. 2 It schal not cor- 
rumpe ne rote whilis it is perinne. 

+ Corru'mpable, a. Ols. Also 5 corromp-. 
[a. OF. co(r)rumpable, corrompable, f. corrompre 
CoRRUMP: see -ABLE.} = CoRRUPTIBLE. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ants. 7. 2149 Of a thyng that parfit is 
and stable Descendynge so til it be corrumpable {v.7. co- 
rumpable]. ¢ 1430 Lyvc. Sockas vi. xv.(1554! 163 a, Of soule 
eternall, of body corumpable. 1480 Caxton Ovta's Afet. 
xu, xvil, That whyche was mortal and corrompable. 1483 
— Gold, Leg. 258/2 Be not thou wrothe to leue the world 
corrumpable with his couetyses. 

+ Corru‘mpcion. O/:. 
Cornrvurtion ; cf. Corrump. 
a 1340 Hampoce Psalter |xiii. 23 Swa is pride corumpcioun 
of luf. 1340 — Pr. Conse. 6353 Pe elementes alle sal ban clene 
be Of alle corrumpciouns bat we here se. ¢c 1400 Lan/franc's 
Ctrurg. 117 If pat ony bing of corrumpcioun abide pe place 
schal be opened wip an instrument. 

+ Corrumpent, a. O/s. Also-ant. [ad.L. 
corrumpent-em, pr. pple. of corrumpéire to Cor- 
RuPT: in F, corrompant.] Corrupting, destructive. 

1607 Schol. Disc.agst. Antichr.1.i. 28 This chaunge cor- 
rumpent of the forme. /did. 1. v. 19 The onely corrumpent 
altering that can benamed. 1658 RK. Franck North, Alem, 
(1821) 41 Such corrumpant grandees, that think whole 
kingdoms gobbets not great enough..to satiate their appe- 
tites. 

+ Corru'mper, -our. Os. rare. [In 15th. 
corumpour, a. OF, co.r)rompenr, -rumpeur, £. cor- 
rompre.| = CoRRUPTER, 

1474 Caxton Chesse ut. vii, Thou hast the eyen of corum- 
pour of children, and art asa traytre. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 
88/2 Corumper of the lawe. 

+ Corru'p, -u‘ppe, v. Ols. By-form of Cor- 
kUPT v. [prob. partly due to taking the pa. pple. 
and pa, t. corrupt ascorrup+t: cf. the Sc. corrup- 
pil.) Uence Corru-pped f/. a. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 76 To Corrupe, corrn[m] pere. 1533 
Gau Richt Vay (1887) 17 In thair corruppit mind. 1535 
CoverDaLe Eccl. x. 1 Deed flyes yt corruppe swete oynt- 
ment. a 1536 TVinnare £2fos.1 Fohn ii. 15 Vo corruppe 
the Scripture with false gloses. 1552 Apr. Hamitton 


An early by-form of 


1023 


Catech, (1884) 11 Potegareis that sellis corruppit drogaris. 
Jbid. 91 Vhai corrup the ayre with the exempil of thair un- 
clein lyfe. 


Corrupt (kfivpt), 7//. a. Also 4 corupt(e, 
-6 corrupte, (5 corruppte,. [a. OF. co(srupt 
Cath c. in Littré) or ad. L, corrufpl-us, pa. pple. 


of corrumpire : sce CorRUMP. 

By Chaucer and Gower often stressed on first syllable. |] 
+A. as pa. pple. Corrupted, depraved, spoiled. 
1340 Ayend. 82 Ifare wyt is al myswent and corupt ase 
the zuel3 of be.. wyfman grat inyd childe, ¢ 1386 CHavcer 
Pars, 7’. » 167 A luge that may nat been deceyued ne cor- 
rupt. 1484 Caxton Curtal 5 That he be not corrupt or 
coromped. 1§57 Paynet Barclay'’s Fugurth 36b, How he 
had corrupt the estates of Rome with his treasur. c¢ 1600 
Suaks. Sonn, cxxxvii, Eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookes. 

B. as adj. 

1. Changed from the naturally sound condition, 
esp. by decomposition or putrefaction developed 
or incipicnt ; putrid, rotten or rotting ; infected or 
defiled by that which canses decay. arch. 

€1380 Wyeuir Sef, Ji’ks, IE. 91 Pou schalt have pestilence 
and fevere, cold, and brennynge hete, and corrupt aier. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Merch. 7.1008 A wylde fyr and corrupt 
pestilence So falle vp on youre bodyes yet tonyght. ¢ 1400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it in medicines. .for 
clensing of corrupte blude. ¢1400 Lavnfranc's Cirurg. 52 
It castip to be wounde pe corrupt mater pat is in pe place 
pat is brusid. 1526-34 Tinvace Afatt. vii. 17 A corrupt 
tree bryngethe forthe evyll frute. 1563 Futke Afetvors 
(1640) 29 b, [It] may breede wormes, as all other corrupt 
flesb will doe. 1577 B. Gooce feresbach’s Hush. w.(1586) 
193 The water..having gotten a corrupt quality by the 
nature and corruption of the mettall. 1667 Mitton P, Z. 
x. 695 Vapour, and Mist, and Exhalation hot, Corrupt and 
Pestilent. 1767 Goocu Treat. Woxnds 1. 220 A corrupt 
and stagnant air causes various disorders, and the worst 
kind of fevers. 


b. Said of the blood of onc legally attainted : 


see CORRUPTION 2 b, 

1641 Termes de la Ley 89 When any is attainted of 
Felony or Treason, then his bloud is said to bee corrupt, by 
meanes whereof his children, nor any of his Bloud, cannot 
be heires tohim, or to any other Ancestour. a 1832 
Bentuam Princ, Penal Law Wks, 1843 1. 480 No title can 
be deduced through the corrupt blcod of the father. 

+2. Spoiled by base additions; adulterated ; 


debased. Ods. 

1581 Act 23 Eliz.c. 8§1 A greate parte of the waxe inade 
and melted within this Realme hath byn founde to bee of 
late verye corrupt by reason of the deceyptfull mixture 
thereof. 1683 Col. Kec. Pennsylv, 1. 86 They were tould 
it was about corrupt money. 

3. Debased in character; infected with evil; 
depraved ; perverted; evil, wicked.’ 

cx1325 E, E. Adlit. P, B 281 He knew vche contre corupte 
inhitseluen. ¢1380 Axtecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 123 
Pise corupt in mynde wibstoden treup. 1494 FAsYAN 
Chron... \xxxi. 59 Perceyuynge his corrupt mynde. 1557 
N. T. (Genev.) ZpA. iv. 29 le no corrupt communication 
procede out of your mouthes. 157: Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. 
1, 1 The corrupter that the world is, so muche the more 
carefully inust wee shunne all noysome feloshippe. _ 1596 
Suaks. Aferch. V. ut. ti. 75. 1641 Mitton Animadz, Wks. 
(1851) 206 A Liturgie which had no being. .but from the cor- 
ruptest times. 1758S. Haywarp Ser7m. i. 11 However dis- 
agreeable this truth may appear tocorrupt nature. 1857 H. 
ReEep Lect. Eng Poets viii. 281 Charles I] came back.. 
with tastes as corrupt as his morals. 1877 Sparrow Serm:. 
viii, ror A corrupt form of Christianity. 

4. Perverted from uprightness and fidelity in the 
discharge of duty; influenced by bribery or the 
like; venal. a. Of persons. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 217 But sodeinly the juge he nome, 
Which corrupt sat upon the dome. 1621 Exsinc Debates 
flo. Lords (1870) 16 Fhe L. Chancellor is accused to be a 
corrupt judge. 1777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 194 There 
never was, for any long time, a corrupt representative of a 
virtuous people. 1838 Lytron Alice in. i, He was shame- 
fully corrupt in the disposition of his patronage. 1855 
Macautay Ast. Zug. 1. 547 Those who receive the filthy 
lucre are corrupt already. 1876 NV. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 
139 A corruptionist and the proprietor of a corrupt legisla- 
tive squadron, 

b. Of actions, etc. 

Corrupt practices (at parliamentary, municipal, and other 
elections) : such forms of bribery, direct or indirect, as are 
made illegal and punishable by the various Corrupt and 
lilegal Practices Acts, notably that of 1883. 

1563 in Strype Aun. Ref 1. xxxv. 387 That corrupt labour 
was made for his deliverance under queen Mary. 1631-2 
11igh Commission Cases (Camden) 312 Discharged them .. 
from being publique Notaryes, for their makeing of false 
and corrupt acts. 1810 WetuincTon in Gurw. Desf. V. 534, 
I have no reason to believe that there is anything corrupt 
in the transaction. 1863 H Cox /mnsért. 1. vili. 117 The 
general laws against corrupt practices at elections. 

5. Of language, texts, ctc. : Destroyed in purity, 
debased; altered from the original or correct 
cendition by ignorance, carelessness, additions, 
etc. ; vitiated by errors or alterations. 

¢ 1386 Cutaucer Aan of Law's 7. 421 A maner Latyn 
corrupt was hir speche, But algates ther by was she vnder- 
stonde. 1535 Jove Afol. Tindale 22 The copie was so 
corrupt. 1632 Litncow 7'raz. vit. (1682) 318 Both Tongues 
being a corrupt Arabick. 1740 'nropatp /’r¢f. to Shaks., 
Shakspeare’s case has in a great measure resembled that 
of a corrupt Classick. bids The emendation of corrupt 
1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Woy, (ed. 3) 11. 30 
Rimac, an Indian word .. from a corrupt pronunciation of 
which word the Spaniards have derived Lima. 1831 Mac: 
autay Ess,, Croker’'s Boswell note, A grossly corrupt pas- 
sage from the ‘Ixércdes of Euripides. 1868 FREEMAN .Vorv. 


passages. 


CORRUPT. 


Conq. (1876) Il. App. 680 The text seeins very corrupt. 1881 
Skeat Ltymol. Dict. sv. Necromancy, Low Lat. nigro- 
mantia, corrupt forin of #ecromantia. : 

Corrupt kfrept), v. lor forms see the adj. 
Lapp. f, Corrurt pfpl.a. (cf. Zo content); but subseq. 
referred dircctly to L. corrufl-, ppl. stem of cor- 
rumpére, and treated as the English representative 
of that verb, to the supersession of Conremp v, 
After the formation of the vb., corrupl was uscd 
for some time as its pa.pple., beside corrupled ; 
and is found also as a short form of the pa. tensce.] 

1. ¢rans. To spoil or destroy (flesh, fruit, or other 
organic matter) by physical dissolution or putrid 
decomposition; to turn from a sound into an 
unsound impure condition ; to cause to ‘go bad’ ; 
to make rotten or rotting. arch, 

1382 Wyc ir 2 Cor, iv. 16 ‘Thou3 the ilke that is withoute- 
forth, oure man be corruptid; nethelees that nian that is 
withinne forth, is renewid. 1387 Trevisa /ligden (Rolls) 
LEI. 221 A body may be fordoo and corrupted. 1555 Enren 
Decades 16 The vytales (being) corrupted by taking water 
at the riftes euyll closed. 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's I/ usb, 
v. (1586) 184 sargrn, Breade corrupteth hony. 1624 
Cart. Smitu Virgrnia v, 195 It being certainly the quality of 
the place, cither to kill, or cure quickly, as the bodies are 
more or less corrupted, 1632 Litncow 7°raz, vy. (1682) 184 
‘The infectious air, that corrupted the blood of strangers. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11. 175 
Fruits, which..must have performed a voyage of sixty or 
fourscore leagues, without being corrupted. 

b. fg. Said in reference to the blood of attaintcd 
persons: sce CoRnUPTION 2 b. 

1591 Suaks. x //en. 17/7, u. iv. 93 And by his Treason, 
stand‘st not thou attainted, Corrupted, and exempt from 
ancient Gentry ? 1628 Coxe On Litt, § 745 By his attainder 
of ‘Treason or Felonie his blood is so stained and corrupted 
as..his children cannot be heyres to him. 1818 Cruist 
Digest (ed. 2) 111. 346 ‘The attainder of the father only 
corrupts the lineal blood, and not the collateral blood 
between the brothers. ; 

2. To render unsound or impure by the con- 
tamination of putrid matter; to infect, taint, 


render morbid. 

1548 Hate Chron. 123 [The town] was now infected and 
corrupted, with the pestilent plague : whereby twoo partes 
of the people..wer destroyed, 1563 FutKe Jetcors (1640) 
16 This kinde of Exhalation corrupteth the ayre, which 
infecteth the bodies of men and beasts. 1671 R. Bouun 
Dise. Wind 173 Suffocating Air, which infests the urn- 
ing Zone; where the whole Masse is corrupted with intoler- 
able heats. 

tb. To adulterate. Ods. 

1581 Act 23 Eljz.c. 8. § 4 Everye Person and Persons that 
shall corrupte the Honny..with any deceyptfull myxture, 
shall forfeyte the Barrell. 1697 Vrew Penal Laws 244 Hf 
any.. Vintners sball Corrupt or Adulterate any Wine. 

3. ‘To render morally unsound or ‘rotten’; to 
destroy the moral purity or chastity of ; to pervert 
or ruin (a good quality’ ; to debase, defile. 

@ 1300 Cursor Al. (Gott.) 1553 4eading, How manes sinne 
pat i of mene, Corrupt all pis world bidene. 1382 Wycuir 
Gen, vi. 12 Al forsothe flehs had coruptid his weie vpon the 
erthe. 1526-34 TinpaLte 1 Cor. xv. 33 Be not deceaved : 
malicious speakinges corrupte good manners. 1§30 Patscx. 
349 That their virgynite shulde be corrupted. 1607 Suaks. 
Cor. iv. iti. 33 The fittest time to corrupt a mans Wife, is 
when skee’s falne out with her Husband. 1781 Gispon Dec?. 
& F, xxyili. 111.96 The worship of saints and relics corrupted 
the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. 11. 360 The regard to wealth, 
as the most important objett in life, which extensively cor- 
rupts Americans. 1872 Morey Voltaire (1886) 158 Lewis 
XV., perhaps the most worthless of all the creatures that 
monarchy has ever corrupted. 

4. To destroy or pervert the integrity or fidclity 
of (a person) in his discharge of duty; to induce 
to act dishonestly or unfaithfully ; to make venal ; 


to bribe. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 138 By corruptyng with money diverse 
Burgesses of the towne. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. il. 23 She 
ment him to corrupt with goodly meede. 1651 Howsrs 
Lewiath. . xxvii. 154 Upon hope of escaping punishment, 
by corrupting publique Justice. 1848 Macauray // ist. Ea. 
Il. 226 Baxter was neither to be corrupted nor to be de- 
ceived. 1865 Mittin Aforn. Star 6 July, A lavish expendi- 
ture of money, in corrupting the electors. 

b. with adverbial extension. 

1601 Suaks. All's Well tv. iii. 204 Whether .. it were not 
possible with well-waighing summes of gold to corrupt him 
to a revolt. 1667 Mitton /. ZL. 1. 368 Vhe greatest part 
Of Mankind they corrupted to forsake God their Creator. 
1749 FiecpinG Tom Fones v. vii, The disease applies to the 
I'rencb military politics and corrupts nature over to his side. 
1798 Anti-Facobin xxxi, Endeavouring to corrupt the 
waiter to mingle poison with the fi 

+5. To pervert the text or sense of (a law, ctc. 
by altering it for evil ends. Ods. 

1382 Wycuir Prov. Prol., Oure writen thingis .. that ben 
not coruptid. 1509 [see Corruptine ffl, a. 1). a 1536 
Tinpace £af. Matt. Vitle-p., ‘The restoring agayne of 
Moses law corrupte by the Scribes and Pharises. 1611 Disre 
2 Cor. ii, 17 Wee are not as inany which corrupt the word 
of God, 1659 Pearson Creed ii. 136 note, The Mahometans. 
who could not deny but they [those words of the psalm] 
were spoken of the Messias, were forced 10 corrupt the text. 
I Hearne Collect. 4 Oct., The Hereticks corrupted the 
New Testament. 

6. To destroy the purity of (a language’, the 
correctness or original form of (a written passage, 
a word, cte.); to alter (language for the worse 


as Judged by the standard of the original. 


CORRUPTED. 


1630 KR. Fohnson’s Kingd. & Commi. 3471 Their language 
is Italian, but corrupted with the Greeke, French, and 
Spanish. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 1. i. 16 By the Spaniards 
{slas des Arenas, but the English Seamen .. corrupt the 
same strangely, and some call it the Desarts, others the 
Desarcusses. 1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 277 
The faults of all [the Publishers] .. have .. corrupted many 
passages perhaps beyond recovery. 1881 SkEeat Etywzol. 
Pict. 3.v. Cutlass, Hence the word was corrupted to czr- 
tleare. 

7. To spoil (anything) in quality: +a. a thing 
material. Ods. 

1526-34 TinDaLe .Wa??t. vi. 19 Se that ye gaddre you not 
treasure vpon the erth, where rust and mothes corrupte 
[6x1 doth corrupt, 1881 doth consume]. 1665 Life Lard 
Essex in Select. Hart, Misc. (1793) 164 Immoderate showers 
of rain had so corrupted the ground, that the body of foot 
could not march, nor the train of artillery move. 

b. a thing not material: To spoil, mar. arch. 
1602 Marston Ant. & Aled. w.Wks.1856 I. 48 Thou hast had 
a good voice, if this colde marshe..have not corrupted it. 
1603 Knovies ‘ist. Turks 792 Hee was. .called backe again 
for corrupting the hope conceived of peace. 1632 J. Hay- 
waro tr. Biondi’s Eromena 161 The Princesse. . finding now 
her pleasure corrupted with the feare of the Fleet that came 
towards her. 1833 Tennyson Blackbird 15 Plenty corrupts 
the melody That made thee famous once, when young. 

+8. To break up the constitution or existing 
form of; to dissolve, destroy. Oés. 

1655-60 Stancey /fist. Philos, (1701) 520/1 Of the cor- 
ruption of the Number Ten. .is generated the Number Nine 
..of Nine corrupted is generated T’en, by addition of One. 
1729 CiarKE Rohault’s Nat. Phil. 17 We say an egg is 
corrupted, when we see the Egg no longer, but a chicken in 
its place. 

9. ixir. To become corrupt or putrid, to ‘go 
bad’; to undergo decomposition ; to putrefy, rot, 
decay. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Ants. T. 1888 The clothered blood for 
any lechecraft Corrupteth. 1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 84 b, Take away thy soule, and anone thy body cor- 
rupteth and stynketh. 1563 FuLxe J/efeors 65 b, Gold 
never corrupteth by rust. 1599 Suaxs. /Yex. V, v. ii. 40 All 
her Husbandry doth lye on heapes, Corrupting in it owne 
fertilitie. ¢16z5 Mitton Death Fair Infant 30 Yet can } 
not persuade me thou art dead, Or that thy corse corrupts 
in earth's dark womb. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blonad's Garden- 
ing 202 Stagnant Water is..very subject to corrupt, and to 
stink. 1803 Wittman J7razv. Turkey 69 The carcasses of 
dead animals..were scattered in great abundance among the 
tents, to corrupt and moulder away. 

b. of moral decay. 

1598 Meres Padladis T., In these declining and corrupting 
times. 1612 Bacon £ss., Greatn. Ained. (Arb.) 488 In a 
slothfull Peace, both courages will effeminate, and maners 
corrupt. 1816 SoutHEy Poet’s Pilgr. w. 11 The human 
mind Corrupts and goes to wreck. 1872 SrurGFON eas. 
Dav. Ps. \viti. 8 Every unregenerate man js an abortion, 
He corrupts in the darkness of sin. 

Corrupted (kgroptéd), pA/. a. [f. Corrupr 
v.+-ED.] Made or become corrupt (in various 
senses); = CorRUPT ffl. a. 

1563 in Strype 4xx. Ref 1, xxxv. 393 That corrupted 
means were used for my delivery. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 8. 
§ 1, Yf the same corrupted waxe shall happen to bee solde. 


1602 SHaks. //am, in. iii. §7 In the corrupted currants of | 


this world, Offence’s gilded hand may shone by Lustice. 
1603 Kwnottes Hist. Turks (1638) 320 This corrupted 
traitor. 1699 BentLey Pad. xii. 327 The present copy of 
Scylax, one of the most corrupted books in the world. 1731 
Swirt Ox his Death, They argue no corrupted mind In him. 
1768 Jounson Pref. to Shaks. Wks. 1X. 291 The emenda- 
tion of corrupted passages. 1807 J. E. Smitn Phys. Bot. 
500 The sap of corrupted wood. 1876 J. H. Newman //ist, 
S&. 1.1. i. 44 A pagan, who had some notion of Christianity 
In a corrupted form. 

Ilence Corru‘ptedly adv., Corru‘ptedness. 

1610 HEAtey $7, Aug. Citie of God m. ii. 109 The senat 
..judged ten yeares together most partially, and most cor- 
ruptedly. 1648 Jenxyn Blind Guide iv. 90 Our native 
corruptednesse. 1694 SLoane in PAil. Trans. XVII. 62 
Fowls..called Cuw¢xr, and by the Spaniards corruptedly 
Condor, 1817 Bextuam Parl. Ref. Catech. (1818) 73 The 
Judges..are thus kept..in a state..of..corruptedness. 1851 
G. S. Faser Many Mansions (1862) 381 note, References to 
Pagan Mythology, which sprang corruptedly out of Old 
Patriarchism. 

Corrupter, -or (kfrmptar). Also 6-ar, -our. 
[f. Cornrupr v. + -eEn1; also spelt -or, like the 
L. agent-n. from corrumpére, and in 16th c. 
with Anglo-Fr, ending -owr=mod.F’, corrupteur.] 
Onc who or that which corrupts: in various 
scnses. 

1538 Starkey England 11.1. 150 Lyve alway as commyn 
corruptarys of chastyte. 1546 Bar Lug. Votaries 1. (R.), 
Hercorruptour being biheaded. 1581 Muncaster J’ositions 
iv. (1887) 20 To much moisture, the corrupter of such car. 
casses. 1656 Prynne Demurrer 22 Vhey were corrupters 
and counterfeiters of the Kings mony. 1675 TRanerne Chr. 
Ethics xv. 221 The artifices of corruptors. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 65 P 5 The great Corrupter of our Manners 
and Morality. 1791-1823 D’Israeii Cur. Lit., New Words, 
Ill. 26 There are three foul corruptors of a language: 
caprice, affectation, and ignorance. 1880 E. Waite Cert. 
Relig. 62 The apostles do not hesitate to attribute the worst 
motives to corrupters of the truth. 

b. One guilty of bribery or ‘corrupt practices’. 

1810 Bentuam Jacking (1821) 47 Corruptors, regular or 
casual. 1863 H. Cox /ustit. 1. vili. 116 Bribery is not only 
an offence in the corruptor, but also in the person receiving 
the bribe. 1886 Spectator 6 Mar. 313/2 The vote might be 
reckoned as given for the corrupter. 


Corru'ptful, a. rare. [f. Cornnurt v.+-FuL, 
after words like harmful, hurtful, in which the 
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first element is a sb., but is liable to be thought a 
verb.] Full of corrupting influence ; fraught with 
corruption. 


1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 54 She .. with corruptfull [7% 
corrupted] bribes is to untruth distrayned. a185r JOANNA 


3AILLIE (Ogilvie), Boasting of this honourable borough to | 


support its own dignity and independency against all cor- 
ruptful encroachments. 

Corruptibility (kfrz:ptibiliti). [ad. L. cor 
ruplibilitas (Tertullian), f. correeptibzles: see next 
and -1ry. Also mod.F. corruptibelité.] The quality 
of being corruptible. 

[1526-34 Jncorruptibilite:. see CoRRUPTIBLE 1.] @ 1680 
Cuarxock in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cii. 25 Those that 
are freest from corvuptibility and change. 1751 Smot- 
Lett Per. Pic. (1779) Il. lii. 127 He hoped to profit.. by the 
corruptibility of her guardian. 1847 De Quincey Profes- 
tantism, Wks. 1862 V1i. 116 Thecorruptibilities of perishing 
syllables. 1874 J. H. Brunt Dect. Sects (1886) 428/2 The 
corruptibility incident to ordinary human nature. 

Corruptible (kgrzptib’l), a. Also 7 -able. 
(a. F. corruplible (14th ec.) or ad. L. corruplibe?-zs, 
f. ppl. stem of corrumpcre to CORRUPT: see -BLE.] 

1. Liable to corruption ; subject to natural decay 
and dissolution ; perishable, mortal. 

(Chiefly in Scriptural phraseology.) 

1340 Hampote Pr, Corsc. 8860 Made of corruptybelle 
matere. @1400-50 Alexander 3459 A coruptible kyng of 
clay fourmed. 1526-34 TinpaLe 1 Cor. ix. 25 They do it to 
obtayne a corruptible croune, but we to obtayne an vncor- 
ruptible croune. /ézd. xv. 53 This corruptible must put on 
incorruptibilite ; and this mortall must put on immortalite. 
1597 Hooker £ecé. Pod. v. Ixvii. § 7 The sacrament being 
of itself but a corruptible and earthly creature. 1692 Ray 
Dissol, World 29 They held that the World is corruptible. 
1796 SouTHEY Occas., Pteces vy, The soul Inhabits still its 
corruptibleclay. 1848 C. Bronte 3. Zyve vi, In putting off 
our corruptible bodies. : : 

+ 2. Pertaining to or characteristic of corruption ; 
corrupt. Ods, 

1586 Cocan Haven Health li. (1636) 65 Onyons. engender 
ill humours and corruptible putrifactions in the stomack. 
1620 VENNER Via Recta vii. 116 They.. engender winde, 
and increase crude and corruptible humours. 

3. Capable of moral corruption; open to the 
influence of bribery or corrupt practices. 

1677 OrrerY 477 of Har 43 If an Officer .. be false, cor- 
rupted, or corruptable. 1863 H. Cox /xs7it. 1. vili. 98 The 
House of Commons.. was itself corruptible. 1864 CarLyLe 
Fredk. Gt. \V. 521 Corruptiblest brute of a Chancellor. 

4. Liable to verbal, textual, or phonetic cor- 
ruption. 

1887 Rocet Old French 1co The persistence of an essen- 
tially corruptible mt in some {forins} is a curiosity. 

Corru'ptibleness. [f. prec.+-NESS.] The 
quality of being corruptible ; corruptibility. 

1398 [see INCORRUPTIBLENESS]. 1620 VENNER Za Recta vii. 
114 lhe corruptiblenesse of theirsubstance. 1678 Art Con- 
tentm. iv. § 2. 193 Considering the corruptibleness of our 
materials. 1850 LyncH Yheo. Trin. v. 75 The symbol of 
inherent corruptibleness. ea 

Corruptibly (kfm ptibli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+-Ly 2.] In a corruptible manner; so as to be 
corrupted. 

1556 J. Hryvwooo Spider & F. vii. 34 Loue (namely self 
loue) corruptibly growyng. 1595 Suaxs. Fohu v. vii. 2 The 
life of all his blood Is touch’d corruptibly. 

Commu aes (kgro‘ptin, vol. sb. [f. Corrurr 
v. + -ING 1] he action of the verb Corrupt. 

1565-78 Coorer Thesaurus, Manus in iudicio abstinere.. 
to refraine giving bribes, and corrupting of judges. «@ 1626 
Bacon New Ati, Without all corrupting. 1677 Hae 
Prim, Orig. Man, u. xii. 244 By the gradual corruptings of 
the Traditions. 

Corru'pting, f//. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 

1. That corrupts \vans.): see the verb. 

1s09 Barciay Shyf of Folys (1570) 107 That which is 
written both playne and holyly, By their corrupting and 
vnlawful glose .. they bring to damnable heresie. 1594 
Suaks. Rich. [11 w. ti. 34. 1605 Play Stucley in Simpson 
Sch. Shaks. (1878) 219 The way..by force or by corrupting 
gold, To step into the throne. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) LI. 
436 Power is a very corrupting thing, especially low and 
jobbish power. 1839 THiRLWALL Greece VII. 263 A tyranny 
more degrading and corrupting than any she had hitherto 
ah ; . 

. That undergoes corruption ; becoming corrupt. 

1567 Triall Treas. (1850) 6 How be it, it is not golde al- 
wayes that doth shine, But corrupting copper, of small 
valuation, 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 95 Fed with 
every kind of flesh, whether fresh or corrupting. 1860 Rus- 
KIN Mod. Paint. vi. i. § 5 When..living, we called it pure 
-.when .. corrupting. .we call it impure. 

Corruption (kpry'pfon). Forms: 4-5 cor- 
rupcioun, corupcioun, -cion, 4 corrupcyone, 
4-6 -cion, 5-6 -cyon, -cione, 5 -tyown, 6 -tione, 
(corouption), 6- corruption. f[a. F. corruption 
(12th c.), in OF. also -222e2, -céon, ad. L. corrup- 
76n-ent, n. of action from corruntp-cre to corrupt. 
Adopted from thcological Latin.] The action of 
corrupting ; the fact of being corrupted ; the con- 
dition of being corrupt; corrupt matter; a cor- 
rupt example or form; corrupting agency: in the 
various physical, moral, and -transferrcd applica- 
tions of Corrupt. 

I. Physical. 

+1. The destruction or spoiling of anything, es. 

by disintegration or by decomposition with its at- 


CORRUPTION. 


tendant unwholesomeness and loathsomeness; 


putrefaction. Oés. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pd. B. xx. 98 Kynde come after with 
many kene sores, As pokkes and pestilences and moche 
poeple shente; So kynde borw corupciouns kulled ful 
Manye. 1382 Wycuir Dax, ili. 92 Loo! I see foure men.. 
walkynge in mydil of the fyre, and no thing of corrupcioun 
is in hem, ¢1q400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) viii. 31 In bat abbay 
commes neuer fleess, ne flyes, ne nan ober swilk vermyn of 
corrupcioun. 1546 Puarr Bk, Childr. (1553) Rij b, The 
hole body falleth in distemper .. it procedeth commonly by 
corrupcion of the milke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 771 If you 
provide against the causes of Putrefaction, matter maketh 
not that haste to corruption, that is conceived. 17138 J. 
CuHaMBERLAYNE Relig. Philos. (1730) I. ili. § 2 The naked 
Bone can rarely endure the Air without Corruption. ° 

Jig. 1613 SHaxs. Hen. VIII. ww. ii. 71 After my death, I 
wish no other Herald..To keepe mine Honor, from Corrup- 
tion, But such an honest Chronicler as Griffith. 

b. sfee. Decomposition as a consequence of 
death; dissolution. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter xv. 10 Ne bou sall gif bi haligh 
to see corupcioun, 1382 WycuF 1 Cor. xv. 42 The azen 
rysinge of deed men. It is sowun in corupcioun. ¢1400 
Destr. Troy 10787 His corse .. come to corupcioun, as his 
kynd asked. 1533 Gau Richt Vay (1888) 34 Yair sal be na 
generacione na corrupcione eftir dwmis day. 1615 CRooKE 
Body of Man 19 If we would keepe a body long, the dis- 
section must be begun at those parts which are most sub- 
iect to corruption. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 328 Corruption is a 
Reciprocal to Generation. 1799 G. Situ Ladoratory 1. 324 
Whatever is put in this oil, will keep from corruption .. for 
ages. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) 11. 511 When the bodies 
of the dead were taken up afready in astate of corruption. 

+e. Applied to inorganic matter: The breaking 
up or decomposition of a body, the oxidation or 
corrosion of metals, etc. Ods. 

1563 Futke Meteors (1640) 67 Copper, in colour, comming 
neerest to Gold..giveth way to corruption, being infected 
with that greene minerall Copperus. 1594 T. B. La Pri- 
maud, Fr. Acad. 1. 133 they are subiect to corruption, and 
so are all the creatures that are compounded of the elements, 
whether they haue life orno. 1666 BoyLe Orig. Formes & 
Quad. (1667) §7 Those violent Corruptions of Bodies that are 
made by Outward Agents, shattering them into pieces. 

+d. In a more general sense: Destruction, dis- 
solution of the constitution which makes a thing 


what it is. Ods. 
a1606 BLUNoEVILLE, Corruption is a proceeding from a 
being to a not being, as from an oak tochips or ashes. 1710 
Je Crarke Rohault's Nat, Phil. (1729) 1. 17 When a Thing 
1s destroyed, or ceases to be what 1t was before, we call it 
Corruption ; thus we say it is a Corruption of the Wood, 
when we see the Wood no longer, but only the Fire in the 
Place of it. 1845 J. H. Newman £ss. Developm. 62 Cor- 
ruption is a breaking up..or..resolution into its component 
parts, which involves eventually a loss of unity. 
+ 2. Infection, infected condition; also fg. con- 


tagion, taint. Ods. 

¢1430 Lyoc. in Turner Dos. Archit. 111. 39 Whereby the 
towne was utterly assured From endengerynge of all corup- 
cion, From wycked ayre & from inffexion. 1598 tr. Lin- 
schoten's Voy. in Arb. Garner TEI, 14 Through the change 
of air and the corruption of the country, I fell sick. 

b. Law. Corruplion of blood: the effect of an 
attainder upon a person attainted, by which his 
blood was held to have become tainted or ‘ cor- 
rupted’ by his crime, so that he and his descend- 
ants lost all rights of rank and title; in conse- 
quence of which he could no longer retain pos- 
scssion of land which he held, nor leave it to 
heirs, nor could his descendants inherit from him. 

1563 Ac? 5 Eliz.c. 1 This Act .. shall not extend to make 
any corruption of blood. 1610 Guituim Heraldry 1. viii. 
(1660) 47 More over that they shall sustain corruption of 
their blood and family. 1721 Lond, Gaz. No. 5927/11 No 
Attainder..shall extend to work any Corruption on Blood. 
1769 BLACKSTONE Cov. LV. 381 It is to be hoped, that this 
corruption of blood, with all it’s connected consequences, 
not only of present escheat, but of future incapacities of in- 
heritance even to the twentieth generation, may.. be abol- 
ished by act of parliament. 1813 SirS. Romittyin Zranegnuer 
22 Feb, 117/2 The next thing to which he objected, was the 
corruption of blood, which was a very different thing from 
the usual cases of forfeiture. 1862 Lo, Broucnam rit. 
Const. App. ti. 414 In the United States..an attainder does 
not work corruption of blood. , : 

3. concr, Decomposed or putrid matter, esf. in a 
sore, boil, etc.; pus. Obs. exc. dal, 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 240b, With a shell .. 
he scraped y® stynkyng fylth & corrupcyon of her deed 
body. 1580 Baret 4/zv, C 1319 Matter, or corruption com- 
ming out of a wound or sore, Jus. 1688 R. Hotme Ar- 
moury M1, 324/2 Hooked..Instruments .. termed Drawers 
are to scrape out Corruption in a Wound or Bruize. 1888 
Peacock NV. W. Linc. Gloss. s.v., All blud and corruption, 

Jig. 1§95 SHaks. Yohn iv. ti. 81 When it breakes, I feare 
will issue thence The foule corruption of a sweet childes 
death. 1597 — 2 Hfen. JV, wi. 1. 77 That foule Sinne 
gathering head, Shall breake into Corruption. 1642 Rocers 
Naaman 263 True humblenesse .. lyes open brested to 
receive every point of Gods weapon, to let out her corruption. 

II. Moral. 

4, A making or becoming morally corrupt; the 
fact or condition of being corrupt; moral deterio- 


ration or decay; depravity. 

¢1340 Cursor M. (Fairf.) 1553 ee  corrupcioun of 
pe lande ofter synne. 1526 Prlgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 
‘That is it that preserueth mannes soule from spirituall cor- 
rupcyon ofsynne. 1592 Davirs fwzmort. Soul vii. xxi, As 
from Adam, all Corruption take. rgrz STEELE Sect. No. 
107 P x The general Corruption of Manners in Servants is 
owing to the Conduct of Masters. 1849-50 ALison //is?. 


CORRUPTIONIST. 


Exrope 1. ii. § 50, 168 Have the arts and sciences contributed 
to the corruption or purification of morals? 1856 FRovDE 
Hist. Eng. (1858) 1. ii. 172 Vhe clergy as a body were 
paralysed by corruption. 1874 GREEN Short //ist. viii. 476 
‘The blow at the corruption of the Court which followed was 
of a far more serious order, 

b. (with @ and £/.) 

1340 Hampoce Pr, Conse. 4953 And clense it of al manere 
of syn, And of alle corrupcions, bath hegh and law, 1605 
Be, Harr Afedit. & Vows 1. § 16 My progresse so small, and 
insensible; my corruptions so strong. 1684 Bunyan //gr. 
uu. 137 The young Man had strong Corruptions to grapple 
with, 
my Yahoo nature have revived in me. 

e, Corrupting influcnce or agency. 

a1y40 Hampoce Psalter Prol. 3 pe whilk waxis noght 
soure thurgh be corupciouns of pis warld. c 1386 Ciuaucrer 
Pars. 7, » 825 Right soisa wikked prest corrupcioun ynough 
for al a parisch, 1813 Byron Sr. Abydos 11. xx, How oft 
the heart Corruption shakes which perils could not part } 
1875 Jowett Pla/o (ed. 2) V. 124 The love of money 1s the 
corruption of states. 

5. Evil nature, ‘the old Adam’; anger, ‘tem- 
per’. Now collog, or dial. 

1799 C. WinTER Let, in W. Jay JAfem, (2843) 36 His cor- 
ruptions were roused by the report. 1829 Blachkw, Mag. 
XXV. 545 "ling doon the Stannard—if you dinna, itl] be 
waur for you, for you've raised my corruption, 1830 GALT 
Lawrie T. v. xii. (1849) 247 ‘ Let alone my goods’.. ex- 
claimed I, for my corruption was rising. 1848 A. Bronte 
Ten. Wildfell Hall xxxi,1 am no angel, and my corruption 
rises against it. 

6. Perversion or destruction of integrity in the 
discharge of public duties by bribery or favour; 
the use or existence of corrupt practices, esp. in 
a state, public corporation, etc. 

€1425 WynToun Cron. vil. viil. 703 Oubse for corruptyown 
and inwy, Thare charge bai dyd nocht detfully. 1494 Act 
11 Hen. VII, c. 21 If any of be petit Jury toke. .any some 
of money..after any suche corrupcion by the Graund Jury 
founden, etc. 1570-6 LamBaRDE Peraméd. Ment (1826) 141 
Guy.. escaped soon after by corruption of his keepers, 
ax600 Hooker £ec?. Pol. vii. xxiv. § 8 Simoniacal corrup- 
tion I may not for honours sake suspect. 165: Hopses 
Leviath. u. xxvi. 144 The frequent corruption and partiality 
of Judges. 1769 Fusius Lett. i. (1804) 1,13 It is not suff- 
cient.,that judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniary 
corruption. 1827 Harram Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 398 
The real vice of this parliament was not intemperance, but 
corruption, 1880 McCartuy Own Zimes IV. lix. 316 The 
ballot has not extinguished corruption in small boroughs. 

+b. A case or instance of corrupt practice. Oés. 

1621 Evsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 14 The corrup- 
cion wherewith the L. Chancellor was charged, viz., twenty- 
three severall corrupcions proved by wytnesses, 

III. The perversion of anything from an 
ee state of purity. 

{ 7. Despoiling of virginity, violation of chastity. 

1340 Ayenb. 227 Maydenhod..to loki al hare lyf hare 
bodyes yholliche wypoute enye corrupcion. ¢14z0 Metr. 
St. Aath. 120 (Horstm.) Thou schewest here a false reson, 
Woman withowt corrupcyon Never 3yt chylde ne bare. 

8. The perversion of an institution, custom, etc. 
from its primitive purity; an instance of this per- 
version. 

1656 J. Harrincton Oceana (1700) 38 The Corruption 
then of Monarchy is call’d Tyranny, 1661 BramHALL Faust 
Vind. ii. 10 Yhey who first separated themselves from the 
primitive pure Church, and brought in corruptions in faith, 
practise, Liturgy, etc. 1776 Jonson 5 Apr. in Boswell, 
Afterwards there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have concubines. 
1867 Smices Huguenots Eng. iii. (1880) 45 ‘The Huguenots... 
denounced the corruptions of the Church, and demanded 
their reform. 1878 Mortey Carlyle Crit. Misc. Ser. 1. 201 
‘To judge a system in its corruption, 

9. Change of language, a text, word, etc. from 
its correct or original condition to one of incor- 
rectness, deterioration, etc. 

1494 Fasyan Chron. 1. xlvii. 31 It was called Caerlud or 
Luddys towne: and after by corrupcyon, or shortyng of the 
speche, it was named London. 1599 TuyNNE Animady. 
(1865)6 Of necessytye, bothe in matter, myter, and meaninge, 
yt [Chaucer's text] must needes gather corruptione, passinge 
throughe so manye handes. 1634 Forp P. Warbeck 1. iii, Tell 
me. .is it [the writing] a sure intelligence of all The progress 
cf our enemies’ intents Without corruption? 1679 PLor 
Staffordsh. (1686) 417 It was ever after call'd A enines: 
Hampton, since by corruption of speech Wolverhampton. 
1710 Swirt Yatler No. 230 P 3 The continual Corruption 
of our English Tongue. 1862 Raw inson Ac. AZon. I. viii. 
215 His numbers having suffered corruption during their 
passage through so many hands, 1861 Max MUuLcer Sc. 
Lang. 1. ii. (1880) 47 By phonetic corruption .. not only the 
form, but the whole nature of language is destroyed. 

b. A concrete instance of such alteration. 

1699 Bentley Pha/, xi, 228 As for the two other names 
Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former is a manifest 
corruption. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 80 Pg, I am not 
against reforming the Corruptions of Speech you mention. 
1751 Jounson Kambler No. 177 9 A copy..by the help 
of which, the text might be freed from several corruptions. 
1856 STANLEY Sina? & Pal. (1858) v. 233 N&blus being the 
corruption of Neapolis. 

Corruptionist (kfro'pfanict). (f. prec. + 
-18T.] A supporter, defender, or practiser of cor- 
Tuption, ¢sf, in the administration of public affairs, 

1810 L. Hunt (in Athenxunt 28 Dec. 1880, 815/3’, The 
corruptionists will have it that I am a turbulent demagogue. 
1824 Syp. Smitu IWéks. (1859) II. 43/1 Never mind, say the 
corruptionists, you must go on saying you marry in the 
name of the Trinity whether you believe tn it or not. 1884 
American VIII, 260 One of the most notorious corruption- 
ists in American politics, 


Vor. Il. 


1727 Swirt Gulliver Pref, Let., Some corruptions of | 
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+ Corrw'ptious, z. Os. Also6-uous. [f. as 
prec. : sce -ous.] Characterized by corruption. 

1540 CovERDALE Fruétf, Less. Pref. Wks. (Parker Soc.) [. 
199 Of ourselves we are but grafts of a corruptious tree. 
1559 Morwrync ELvonyon, 23 Yet for-as-muche as they be 
corruptuous, they cannot be long kept. 1604 Breton /ass. 
Shepherd Civ h, A breath that so the ayre perfumes As all 
corruptious sence [=scent] consumes. 

Corruptive (kprzptiv), a. (sb.)  [ad. L. cor- 
ruptru-us liable to corruption (Tertull.), or a. F. 
corruptif, -ive (14th c.), f. stem of L. corrumpére : 
see -1VE.] 

+1. Subject or liable to corruption. Oés. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 180 That wee may recciue 
no corruptiue inheritance. 1683 Trvon Hay fo //ealth 84 
Salt..does tye or hold the corruptive parts of the Flesh 
captive, that they cannot proceed to Putrifaction. 1691 
Ray Creation 11. (1704) 233 Some corruptive quality for so 
speedy a dissolution of the Meat. 

2. That has the quality of corrupting; that 
, tends to corrupt. 

1609 ARMIN /fal. Taylor 1 ij b, To out-rime thy ill-reason'’d 
cloze In thy corruptive prayse. 1640 Reynoips Passions 
tii, 16 Such a temper of Minde .. is corruptive to the Mem- 
orie. @1691 Bove Hist, Air xii.(1692)65 Lightning is not 
always destructive or corruptive of Vegetables. 1737 
Wuiston Josephus’ Hist, ww. viii. § 3 This fountain ..was 
entirely of a sickly and corruptive nature. 1817 Bentuam 
Ch. Eng. 332. 1884 F. Peek in Contemp. Rev. July 75 The 
association of the first offenders with the old and irreclaim- 
able convicts is fatally corruptive. 


+B. sd. A thing that tends to corrupt. Oéds. 

1641 Lp, Dicsy in Rushw. Hist. Cold. un. (1692) 1. 228 Of 
all these Corruptives of Judgment..I do, before God, dis- 
charge my self. 

Hence Corru'ptively adv., in 
manner. 

1653 F. G. tr. Scudery’s Artamencs vi. WW. (1655) 121 
Forming that name out of two Greek words corruptively 
put together. 185: G, S. Faser any A/ansions (1862) 82 
Corruptively derived from Primitive Patriarchal Tradition. 


+Corru'ptless, 2. Os. [f. Corrupr v. + 
-LESS ; cf. exhaustless, and see CORRUPTFUL.] Not 
subject to corruption ; incorruptible. 

1606 Marston Sopkonisba 1. i, Corruptlesse hunny, and 
pure dew. 1613 Heywoop Silver Age iv. i, Vhere is in me 
nothing mortal, save this shape. .The rest all pure, corrupt- 
less, and refined. 1693 Drvpen Ovid's Met. xv. 595 The 
borders with corruptless myrrh are crown’d. 

Corruptly (kfrv'ptli), adv. Also 4 corup- 
liche. [f. Corrupt a.+-Ly?.] Ina corrupt or 
depraved manner; pervertedly ; by means of cor- 
ruption or bribery. 

1537 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype Eccl. Afem. 1. App. 
Ixxxi, 196 Alas! Master Pole, what lack of learning and 
prudence was this, so corruptly to judg the matter. 1596 
Suaks. J/erch. V. iu. ix. 42 O that estates, degrees, and 
offices, Were not deriu’d corruptly. 1611 BisceE eh. i. 7 
We haue dealt very corruptly against thee. ‘1732 Law 
Serious C. xviii. (ed, 2) 325 We are all of us, for the most 
part corruptly educated. 1863 H. Cox /nstit. 1. v. 24 To 
which excess several of the judges corruptly gave counten- 
ance, 1869 Daily News 2 Feb., He denied that there had 
been any intention of corruptly influencing votes here. 

bb. By way of verbal or textual corruption. 

1387 Trevisa /figdcn (Rolls) VI. 159 Cadwaledrus .. is 
i-cleped Cedwalla.. but corupliche, for they knew nou3t the 
longage of Britouns. 1568 Grarron Chrox. II. g Called 
in the Norman language Cover le fue, which we now cor- 
ruptly call Curfue. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amended In- 
trod. 5 Writing Jasus corruptly for Inachus. 1774 C. J. 
Puires Voy. N. Pole184 Called by the Russians Morse, from 
thence by our Seamen corruptly Sea Horse. 

Corruptness (kfro-ptnés’. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being corrupt ; corruption, 

xs6r IT. Norton Calvin's /ust. 12. iv. (1634) 138 The 
wickednesse that they have conceived by corruptnesse of 
nature. 1638 PENKETHMAN Artach. I iij b, The Beasts and 

Cattel also through corruptnesse of the grasse wheron they 

fed, died. 1786 J. Rosprrts in Life 38 Thou mayest see the 

corruptness of such laws. @1847 Mrs. SHERwoop Lady of 

Afanor V. xxix. 8: The corruptness of his motives in marry- 

ing my cousin. 

Corruptress (kr ptrés\. [f. Corruprer + 
-Ess.] A female corrupter ; also /g. of things. 

cxr61r Cxaeman //tad xi. 316 Man’s fierce corruptress, 

Fight, Set up her bristles in the field with lances long and 

light. 1624 FLetTcHer Wife for Month ww. iii, Peace, thou 

rude bawd Thou studied old corruptress. 1748 RicHarpD- 
son Clarissa (1811) VI. i. 2 What terms wouldst thou have 
me to keep with such a sweet corruptress? 1879 FARRAR 

St. Paul Il. 11 Ionia had been the corruptress of Greece, 

Ephesus was the corruptress of Ionia. 

+ Corruptrice. Obs. rare-1. [ad. L. cor- 
ruptrix, -tricem, fem. of corruptor, on analogy of 

FY corruptrice : see -TRICE.) = prec. 

1609 HoLttanp 4mm. Marcell, xxv. iii, 266 Licentious 
libertie, the corruptrice [corruffricem] of States and 
manners both. 

+ Corru'ptrix. Obs. [L.] = prec. 

1611 Cotcr., Corruptrice a corruptrix, a woman that 
marres, or misleads, others. ; 

_ Corruscate, -ation, erron. ff. Coruscare, etc. 
Corry, var. of Corrir ; obs. f. CuRRY, 
Corrydie, Corrynogh, Corrysive, Corry- 

vall, obs. ff. Corropy, Coronacu, Corrosive, 

CorRIVAL, 

Cors, obs. f. Coarse, CorsE, CoursF, Cross, 

| Curse; Cors, in Archet. sce Corse 7. 


a corruptive 


CORSAIR. 


{Corsac, corsak. Zoo/. [Turki name: so 
F. corsac.) he Tartar fox, Vilpes corsac. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 393 The Fox of the Dukhun (Deccan) 
. which. .much resembles the descriptions of the Corsae, is 
described by him..as a very pretty animal, but much smaller 
than the European Fox. 

Corsage (kp-4sédz, or,as F., korsi:z).  [a. OF. 
corsage (Lathe. in Littré), f. cors body: sec -aGE.] 
+1. Bodily condition as to size and shapeliness. 
1481 Caxton Jyrr. ui. vi. 72 Another beste of moche an 
corsage or shappe of body. 1658 UssHer Ann. 387 He 
thought the greatness of their stature and corsage would be 

a terrour to the Romans. 


+2. The body as distinct from the limbs; the 
bust. Obs. 

rg10-z0 Compl. too late Maryed (1862) 10 Gorgyously 
shewynge her fayre corsage. 1600 Puttennam in Nichols 
Progr. Q. Eliz. 111. 476 What ells dame nature coolde de- 
vise T'o frame a face, and corsage paragon. 

b. Of a bird. [A Gallicisin.] 

1869 tr. Pouchet’s Universe (1871) €5 The sapphire and the 
emerald gleam on their wings and corsages, 

3. The ‘body’ of a woman’s dress; a bodice 
(commonly pronounced as Fr.). 

1857 A. Harris & E. Fatconer Rose of Castile, Mule- 
teer's Song, Many a loving heart when near Doth trembling 
‘neath its corsage bound. 1867 Nasion 3 Jan. 14.'t The 
same triinming was continued on the corsage and in the 
head-dress, 1883 Truth 31 gs 7692 The ball dress has 
a train and corsage of turquoise blue satin. 

+Corsaint. Os. Forms: 4 cors seynt, 
cors-sancte, cor-seynt, corseint, -sant, -saunt, 
-sand, 4-5 -saynt, -seynt, 5 coresaynte. ([a. 
OF. cors saint, mod.F. corps saint holy body, 
body of a saint.] The body of a saint; a sainted 
person, (departed) saint (considered as locally 
present where his or her body rests). 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 8740 And hys ymage ful 
feyre depeynte Ry3t as he were a cors seynt. 1362 LANGL. 
P. Pl, A. vi, 23 Knowest pou ouht a Corseynt Men calleb 
Seynt Treupe? c1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 873 Pat 
cristine mene suld nocht mak Cors-sancte of hyme, na 
honoure do. 1393 Jest. Edor. (Surtees) 186 [At the] hegh 
auter in the wirschip of the haly corsand. ?a1400 Morte 
Arth. 1164 He sekez seyntez bot seldene.. That thus clekys 
this corsaunt owt of bir heghe clyffez. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2 Saynt cuthbert lyfe who lyste to lere, And forto 
knawe pat coresaynte clere. a 1sg00 Chaucer's Dreme 942 He 
trowed hire compleynt Shold after cause hire be corseynt. 

Corsair (kf1sée1). Forms: a. 6 corsale, 6-7 
cursaro; 8. 6 coursayre, (7 cursare, corsare), 
7~8 corsaire, 7— corsair; y. 6-7 corsary, 7-8 
cursary, 8 corsory ; 5. 7 cursour, -ore, corser. 
(a. F. corsazre, in 15-1¢th c. coursatre = Pr. corsari, 
Sp. corsario, It. corsale, corsare, formerly corsaro, 
-ario, med.L, cursarius (1234 in Matt. Paris, Du 
Cange), f. mcd.L. cursus, cursa hostile excursion, 
inroad, plunder, booty (L. cw«#sws a run, march, 
voyage’, It., Sp., Pr. corsa, F. course run, naval 
expedition for plunder. Eng. had in early use the 
It. forms corsale, corsare, and in the 17thce, the 
anglicized forms cursary’, corsary, cursor, cursour. 

(The reference of the name to Corsica was a piece of 
Italian popular etymology and animosity. } ; 

1. The name in the languages of the Mediterranean 
for a privateer; chiefly applied to the cruisers of 
Barbary, to whose attacks the ships and coasts of 
the Christian countries were inccssantly exposcd. 
In English often treated as identical with pzrate, 
though the Saracen and Turkish corsairs were 
authorized and recognized by their own government 
as part of its settled policy towards Christendom. 

1549 Tuomas /iist. /talie 82 Thet..send forth yerely cer- 
taine armed galeis to kepe the seas against Corsales, and 
Pyrates, 31588 GREENE /’erimedes 9 A Barke of Coursayres 
and pyrates came by. 1599 Hakcuyt Voy. II.1. 128 mar- 
gin, A Foist is.. much vsed of the Turkish Cursaros, or as 
we call them Pirates or Rouers. /did. 217 There are many 
Corsaries or Pyrats which goe coursing alongst that coast, 
robbing and spoiling. 1607 in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 246 IIL. 
88 French and Italian Corsares, 1671 Cuarente Let. Cus- 
toms 44 Master de Razilly came to make war with the 
Corsaires of Salee. 1697 Ctess D’ Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 72 
Meluza, the most famous and covetous of all the Corsaries. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit., Crit. Hist. 97 The Corsories 
or Pyrates of Tripoly. 1773 Brypone Sicily xiii. (809) 157 
The incursions of the Barbary corsairs. 1814 Byron Corsair 
11, xxiv. 18 He left a Corsazr’s name to other times. 1869 
Lecxy £urep. Mor. 11. iv. 271 The terms brigand or cor- 
sair conveyed in the early stages of society no notion of 
moral guilt. i 

2. A privateering vessel such as those of the 
Barbary coast; a pirate-ship sanctioned by the 
country to which it belongs. 

1632 Litucow Trav. 1. (1682) 96 There are many Cur 
sares and Turkish Galleots, that still afflict these Islanders. 
{btd. 1x, 385 Which they as a Cursaro or man of War con- 
fiscated, 1686 tr. Chardin'’s Trav. i. 3 There are usually 
about Forty Christian Corsairs Cruising up ard down in the 
Archipelago. 1726 W. R. Cuetwoop Adv. Capt. K. Boyle 
25 The Captain of the Corsair was an Insh Renegado, 1869 
Raw.inson Aunc. Hist. 337 Tuscan corsairs covered the 
Western Mediterranean. _ 

3. attrib. with corsaive ship cf. F. gall’e cour- 
satre 15th ce. 

1632 Litncow 7yraz. vit. (1682) 346 Two hundred Cur- 
sary ships or Pyrats. 1816 Kirsy & Sp. Amtomol. (1842 1. 
131 Idlers of their own species called by apiarists cor-air- 
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bees, which plunder the hives of the industrious. 1863 
Bricut Sp., America 26 Mar., Men..who will build corsair 
ships to prey upon the commerce of a friendly power. 

Corse (kfis), 54. Forms: 3-7 cors, 4- corse ; 
also 4-5 korse, sb. coors, cours, coursse, 4-6 
course, corss.e, 5-6 corce, 6-8 coarse. [ME. 
cors, a. OF, cors (11-13th c.) =Pr. covs:—L. corpus 
body. In the r4thc. the Fr. was refashioned after 
L. as corps (p mute), and that spelling also passed 
into Eng., giving cventually the modern CORPSE, 
q.v. Corps was at first identical in pronunciation 
with corvs, but by 15°20 the f appears to haye been 
sometimes pronounced, and this became at length 
the prevalent spelling and pronunciation. But 
cors, from the 16the. spelt corse, never became 
obsolete, and still remains as a somewhat archaic 
and poetic form of corpse, which is itself moreover 
often pronounced without the / in reading. ] 

+1. A living body ; =CorpsE 1. Ods. 

(12g2 Britton 1. xv, Rap est une felonie de homme de 
violence fete au cors de femme.] a@ 1300 Cursor Al. 19356 
(Edin.) pan wip suaipis pai paim suang, and gremli on pair 
corsis dange. ¢ 1386 CHaucer AZanciple’s 7. Prol. 67 Lift- 
yng up his hevy dronken cors [z.~. corps]. ¢1430 Lypc. 
Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 199 Hire semly cors for toembrace. 
1586 Sipxey Sonnets (1622) 491 Euen as the flye, which to 
the flame doth goe, Pleas’d witb the ligbt, that his small 
corse doth burne. 

+ b. transf. Person; a man’s self. Oés. 

01325 £. £. Allit. P. B. 683 How my3t I hyde myn hert 
fro Habrabam be trwe, Pat I ne dyscouered to his corse my 
counsayle so dere. c1440 York ALyst. xxviii. 179 Fudas. 
Qwhat man som I kys, Pat corse schall ye kyll. 

2. A dead body; = Corrse 2. Now chiefly 
poet. or arch. a. with epithet dead, lifeless, etc. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT, 11975 (G5tt.) On be ded cors par it lay 
wid fote he smat. ¢1470 Henry Wallace vi. 624 Dede 
corssys that lay wnputt in graiff. 1590 Spenser /. Q.1. xi. 
48 The sencelesse corse appointed for tbe grave. 1702 
Rowe Janzeré. 1. i. 429, I shall see thee born at Evening 
back A breathless Coarse. c 1810 C. Wotre Burial Sir F. 
Aloore, As his corse to the rampart we hurried. 1815 ScoTr 
Ld. of Isles ¥\. xv, Drops to the plain tbe lifeless corse. 1863 
W. Puitiies Speeches xiv. 295 The dead corse, in complete 
steel, will haunt your legislative halls. 

b. simply. 

¢ 1250 Ser. in O, E, Alisc. 28 Mirre. .be bo biternesse de- 
fendet bet Cors pet is mide i-smered. ¢1386 CHavcer 
Pard. T. 337 They herde a belle clynke Biforn a cors 
[3 ATSS. corps] was caried to his graue. ¢1489 Caxton 
Blanchardyn vii. (1890) 30 For to gyue the corsses a sepul- 
ture. 31594 SuHaks. Ach. 7//,1. 11. 36 Villaines, set downe 
the Coarse, or by S. Paul, Ile make a Coarse of bim that 
disobeyes. 1651 Burton Anat. Alel. 1. ii. iv. ili. 146 Some 
..Cannot endure a room where a Coarse hath been. 1735 
SomERVILLE Chase 11. 286 Stretch’d on the Ground she lies 
A mangled Coarse. 182: Byron Caiz m1. i, I must watch 
my husband's corse. 1870 Bryant //ad II, xxiv. 388 Yet 
seek we not to steal away the corse Of valiant Hector. 

+e. pl. cors=corses. Obs. 

1297 R. Giovc. (1724) 154 He lette be stude halwe, for ba 
gode cors bat per were. ¢1325 Coer de L. 2729 He leet 
taken alle the cors Off the men and off the hors. 1387 
Trevisa (igden (Rolls) 1. 409 They berep forp cors wip 
sorwe grete, 

+3. éransf. Of things: The ‘body’ or substance 
of a thing; the main bulk; also, a body or 
material substance. 

¢1420 Pallad. on [/usb.1.85 Ffor vynes land to cheese 
exe must thou yeme [n coors [corfore] and in colour solute 
and rare. /6d. ut, 335 Ffor, as he saithe, the cors [of a 
vine) [ delve in grounde, The rootes wol abounde and alle 
coufounde. /éfd. x1. 10z Eke everie drie or roton cors re- 
meve. 1506 GuyLrorDE Pylgr. (1851) 76 They thought. .that 
tbe cors of the galye shulde in lykewyse haue fallen to the 
rok at the next surge. 

+ 4. ?A corslet or corset. Ods. 

1507 Alay & Pune 87 in Hazl. £. P. P. If. 124 They spared 
not Cors, armyt, nor yet + ambrace. 

+ 5. A ribbon or band of silk (or other material), 
serving as a ground for ornamentation with metal- 
work or embroidery, and used as a girdle, garter, 
ete. Obs. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Coors of sylke, or threde [1499 
corce], fextuin. Ibid. 451 Seynt, or cors of a gyrdylle, 
textum. 1454-6 Churchw. Acc. St. Andrew's, East Cheap 
(in Brit. Alag. XX X14. 243), Paied for Clapses and Corses of 
the grete Boke iiijs. 1ij4. 1463 Bury 1222s (Camden) 33 A 
long grene coors of silke harneysid with silvir. 1503 Act 
19 flen. VEL, c. 21 Silk..in Ribbands, Laces, Girdles, 
Corses, Calles, Corses of Tissues, or Points. 1530 Patscr. 
209/1 Corse of a gyrdell, féssz, 1552 Hvutoet, Corse and 
broade gyrth, wherwyth maydens were wont to be gyrte 
vnder theyr pappes, ferizontum. 1565-73 Coorer 7 hes. 
Citnileginm, a girdle which a bride weareth : a corse. 

+6. The cover ofa chariot. Obs. 

1552 Hvtort, Corse of a chariot or horse lytter couered 
wyth bayles or bordes, tynipanuen. 1565-73 Coorer 7he- 
saurus, Tympanum, the couer or corse of a chariote. 

+7. Arch, (cors) A square shaft or slender pier 
supporting a pinnacle, figure, or other terminal ; 
sometimes surmounting a buttress, sometimes rising 
from the ground; placed with its sides parallel to, 
or diagonally against a wall, but never with the 
effect of a buttress or support. 

1478 Lotosxer /tin., Bristol \f. 129 (ed. Nasmith 220) [In 
Porch of St. Stephen’s Ch.) A cors wythoute, A casement, 
etc. /bid. \f. 197 (ed. N. 269) [In West Door of Radelyff 
Ch.] A cors wythoute forth..A cors wyth an arch buttant. 
A hoterasse, A body boterasse. 1505 /ndenture St. George's 
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Chapel, Windsor in R. Willis Archit. Nont. 71 [To have] | gyse..of these grete pourfyls and of the coursettys torned 


arcebocens [-botens] and crestes, and corses with the king's 
beastes standing on them to bear the fanes on the outside of 
the said choir, 1844 R. Wituis Avrchit. Nom. 71 These 
corses [at Windsor] are shown by the actual building to be 


the shafts of the pinnacles, which in this instance.. have waist and petticoats of her country. 


square capitals for the reception of the beasts. /éd. 72 In 
the accounts of these [wax herces] éodres and dofraces are 
enumerated ; and it is evident that dod and cors are iden- 
tical terms. ; : 

b. See quot. (App. never in English use.) 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc/. [trom Daviler Cours d’ Archit. 
(1691: II. 510: alsoin Dict. de Trévon.x and Littré], Corps, 
iu architecture..any part that projects or advances beyond 
the naked of a wall, and which serve» as a ground for some 
decoration, or the like. So 1811 NicHotson Dict. Arch. 

8. attrib. and Comé. (from 5), as } corse-girdle, 
+ -weaver. 

1sor Bury Wills \Camden) 84 To Alys my doughther on 
cors gyrdyll of cooloot blew, harnest wt syluer. 1530 
Patscr. 209/1 Corse weaver, fissutier. 1552 HULOET, 
Corse gyrdle, castus, cinutligiume. 

+ Corse, course, v. Os. or dial. [Of un- 
certain origin. 

In sense it is identical with Coss v, being the usual 
English form while coss is mostly Sc.; this, with the fact 
that both coss and corse certainly go back to an early date, 
makes it almost impossible to consider tbem as mere 
phonetic variants arising from the vocalization of r in corse, 
or the insertion of x into the spelling of coss. It is, how- 
ever, in favour of their identity that there is a third verb, 
Scorse, variously written skoase, skoce, scoarse, scource, 
synonymous in meaning with corse and coss; and that It. 
has both cozzonare and scozzonare ‘to coarce or trucke 
horses with a horse-coarcer’ (Florio'.] 

trans. To exchange, to interchange; to barter ; to 
deal in (a thing) by buying and selling again. In 
later use only in ¢0 corse horses. Hence Co'rsing 
vbl. sb., jobbing, brokery. 

c1325 Aletr. //om. 139 And thar bisyd woned a kniht, 
That thoru kind was bond and thralle, Bot knihthed gat 
be wit catelle. Tbis catel gat he wit okering, And led al 
his lif in corsing. 14.. Lyarde in Rel. Ant. 1, 281 And 
3itt salle tbay be coussid [?coursid] awaye at Appilby faire, 
As wyfes makis bargans, a horse for a mare. 1552 R. 
Hurcninson Servint. Oppression Wks. (1841) 321 To persuade 
the Roman senators to change and corse certain prisoners. 
1600 Hottanp Livy xxi. xxiii. 446 About the exchange 
and coursing [ fersztandis) of certein prisoners or captives. 
1650 Feiier Pisgah u. Iv. v.78 They went thither to course 
horses. 1847-78 HALuiweLt, Corsing, horse-dealing. 

Corse, obs. f. CoARSE, COURSE, CROSS, CURSE. 

Corselet, var. of CORSLET. 


+ Corse-present. 00s. Also corps(e-pre- 
sand, -ant, -aunt, -prisaunt, -aunce. 

A customary gift due to the clergy from the 
chattels of a householder at his death and burial ; 


a mortuary. 

1393 Zest. Ebor.(Surtees) 1. 185, I wyte for my corspresent 
the best garment that I for my body ordand. 1497 /did. 
IV. 124 My best horse, with bridell, sadill, and oder ap- 
parell, in the name of my mortuary corspresand. 1529 
Act 21 Hen. Vill, c. 6 Mortuaries, otherwise called corse 
presentes. 31552 Lynpesay A/onarche 4479 He did nocht 
bid thame seik nor craif Cors presentis nor offerandis. 1560 
Daus tr. Slefdane's Com: 120a, The parson and vicar 
wyll haue fora mortuary or a coarse present tbe best thynge 
that is about the house. 1659 H. L’Estrance Alliance 
Div. Of. 459 Mortuaries. because they were usually repre- 
sented with the corpse at the burial, were therefore called 
corpse-presents, 1767 BLackstone Com. If. 425 It was 
antiently usual in this kingdom to bring the mortuary to 
church along with the corpse when it came to be buried; 
and thence it is sometimes called a corse-present. 1777 
Brann Pop. Axntig. (1870) Il. 199. 1882 Furnivart £. £. 
{ills 139 Sometimes called Mortuary, Corse-present, or 
Foredrove. 

+ Corser, courser. Ods. [f. CorsE v. + -ER.] 
A jobber; esp. a horse-dealer, a horse-couper. Obs. 
exc. in ILoRSE-CORSER. 

€1380 Wycuir /i%s. (1880) 172 Pei ben corseris .. and bien 
schep and neet and sellen hem for wynnynge. ¢ 1430 
Lyps. BSochas vi. i. (1554) 145a, Like a coursour make 
coultes that be wilde, With spore and whip, to be tame and 
mild. c1440 Promp. Parv. 94 Corsowre of horse, mango. 
1449 Petit. 27 Men. VI, in Rolls Parl. V. 154/1 Oon 
William Gerveis, by the coloure ofa patente..cleping hym- 
self the Kyngs Corser, rideth and gotheto..markeitis, 1519 
Horman l’udg. 251 b, Corsers of horses..by false menys, 
make them loke fresshe and fatte. 1523 FirzHers. //xsd. 
§ 120 A corser is he, that byeth all rydden horses, and 
selleth them agayne. 1607 VorseLL Four-f. Beasts (1673) 
224 Ihe coursers of horses do many times beguile the simpler 
sort of buyersl-y lying and deceitfulaffrmation, 1613 BEAuM. 
& Fi, Captainy.i, 1am no bawd, nor cheater, nor a courser 
Of broken-winded women. 


+Corserie. Os. [f Corser: sec -ERY.] 
Brokery ; jobbery ; buyimy and selling, barter. 

1380 Wyciir Sed. Wks. U1. 283 Cursed corserie of 
s»monye. 1556 7 Act 3-4 Phil. & Alary, Stat. [rel, (Bolton) 
255 [They] doe give themselves to idlenesse and will not 
labour, but daily use corserie, as in buying horses. 

Corset (kguset). Forms: 4-9 corsette, 5 cor- 
sete, coursette, g corsett, 5- corset. [a. F. 
corset (13th c. in Littré), dim. of OF. cors body.] 

l. A close-fitting body-garment; esp. a laced 
bodice worn as an outside garment by women in 
the middle ages and still in many countries ; also 
a similar garment formerly worn by men. 

1299 Wardrobe cicct. 28 Edw. 1, 2815, 2 corsett’ de mi- 


niver. 1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls: 11. 361 He dede on a 
corsette of Janyr, 1483 Caxton CG. de da Tour B viij, ‘This 


{ 


| 
| 


by the sydes. ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 

336 Her senesshal..mounted on a gret courser, and in a 

rich corset of grene, gyrt wt a white silken lace, 1805 Hr. 

& S. Lee Canterb, T, V. 228 She wore a corset, the short 

1811 Scotr (ov 
Roderick xxxiii, He conscious of his broidered cap and 
band, She of her netted locks and light corsette. 

2. A-closely-fitting inner bodice stiffened with 

“whalebone or the like, and fastened by lacing ; 
worn chiefly by women to give shape and support 
to the figure ; stays. 

1795 Times 24 June, Corsettes about six inches long, and 
a slight buffon tucker of two inches high, are now tbe only 
defensive paraphernalia of our fashionable Belles. 1796 
Spectf. W. Booth's Patent No.2112 An improvement in the 
making of stays and corsettes. @1847 Mrs. SHerwoop 
Lady of Manor V. xxxi. 235 Her morning-dress, which.. 
she always wore without her corset. 1871 B. Taytor Faust 
(1875) I. iv. 81 To see If tightly laced the corsets be. 

+3. =CoRSLET 1. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymou iii. 79 Ye sholde haue 
seen, .corsettes and flancardes all to brosten. 

4. atirio. 

1837 Wiittock Bk, Trades (1842) 165 (heading) Corset- 
maker. /érd. 166 Females are mcre employed in stay and 
corset making than males. 1882 Dict. Needlework sw., 
Corset Cord..is made both of linen and of cotton. 

Corseted (kf'sétéd), pf/. a. [f. prec. +-ED 2.] 
Fitted with a corset ; wearing a corset. 

1871 B. ‘Faytor Faus? nu. iii, We know, how wholly 
worthless is the race, With body corseted and painted 
face. 1882 Echo 5 Apr. 3/5 The great and unnatural diver- 
gence between the Greek and the corseted English figure. 

Corsey, var. Corsy Ods., corpulent, see CoRsIE. 

Corsiare, obs. f. CoURSER. 

+ Co'rsie, sé. and a. Obs. (exc. dial.) Forms: a. 
5 coresy, corysy; 6 corrosie, -ey, corasey, 6-7 
corasie, (9 dza/. corrosy, corrisee, -zee, cor- 
reesy). 8. 6 corsie, coarsie, coresie, -ey, 6-7 
corsey, corzie, corzy(e. [Reduced from corésive, 
CORROSIVE, by weakening of final -2f, -zve, to -ze, -y, 
as in hastzf, -zve, Hasty, ¢ardif, -7ve, TARDY; and 
by syncopation of the medial short vowel as in 
CORSIVE. ] 

A. sb. 1. =CorrosivE sé, (usually fg.) 

a. c14s0in Pol. Rel. y L. Poeuts (1866) 217 There is non 
erbe that growyth on grounde Nor no coresy may quetb 
that qued, 1530 Tinpave rol. Pentateuch Wks. (1573) 10 
He..doth but heale hys woundes with freatyng coroseis. 
15.. Pater Sapientiz xliv. in Ashm. (1652) 199 Sulphurs in 
waters of Corrosie. a@ 1625 Boys I¥’4s. (1630) 476 The law.. 
is rather a corasie then an healing medicine. 

B. 1526 Tinpace Pathw. Scripture Wks. (1573) 383 The 
Law... is a sharpe salue, and a freatyng corsey, and killeth 
the dead flesh. 1552 HuLoet, Gyue or minister a corsey, 
wrere hominem, 1556 J. Heywoop Sf. § Fize xiv. 33 That 
corsey woulde curstly your stomake gnaw. «@ 1604 CHURCH- 
yarD Challenge 37 And corzies rose, that made a running 
sore. @1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 347 Let the patient 
see and search his sin, and apply the corzy of tbe Law. 

2. fig. A cause of trouble and grief, a grievance. 

a. 1548 HALL Chron. 176 Which was a great displeasure to 
y® kyng, and a mere corasey [GraFron corrosey] to the 
quene. 1569 Newton Cicero's Old Age 4 Shoulde the same 
discommodities, corasies and greeuaunces happen unto me. 
1573 Tusser //usb. (1878) 50 So lose ye your cost, to your 
coresie and smart. 1599 Warn. Faire Wom, 11. 1651 Your 
mother; Leaving you, poore soules, by her offence, A 
coresie and a scandall to the world. 1847-78 Hatiiwe t, 
Corrosy, a grudge; ill will. Devon. 1880 Miss Courtney 
W, Cornwall Gloss., Correesy, Corrizee, anold grudge; a 
sort of family feud handed down from father to son. 

B. ¢1534 tr. Vol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1. 241 This 
was such a corsie to the herte of Edwinus that shortlie after 
hee died. 1567 Turperv. Epitaph Str F. Tregonwell, It 
was no corsie to this Knight long travaile tosustaine. 1598 

BARCKLEY Felic. Alam 111. (1603) 276 Princes .. feele many 
times more corzies and unquietnesse of mind. 1601 Dent 
Pathw, Heaven 314 Is it not a corsey, that the Ministers of 
Christ should be of scandalous conuersation ? 

B. adj. Corrosive ; smarting ; purulent. 

1598 SyLvesteR Du Bartas u. 1.1. (1641) 98/2 The pining 
Phthisik fils them all witb pushes, Wbence a slowe spowt of 
cor’sie matter gushes. ; 

Corsie, a.“, var. Corsy, corpulent, big-bodied. 

+Co'rsie, v. Obs. rare. In 6-7 corzye, -zie. 
[f. Corsie 56.) *¢rans. To treat with a corrosive ; 

fig. to vex, afflict, distress. 

1574 tr. Alarlorat's Afocalips 34 When the faithful bee 
corzyed in themselues with the sting of sinne. 1601 Dext 
Pathw, Heaven (1603) 37 They ingender so much proud 
flesh in us, that we need daily to be corzied. rf 


Corsilite (kfusiloit). Af. Also -lyte. 
F. Corse Corsica +-LiTE.] (See quots.) 

1811 Pinkerton Pefra/. If. 78 Corsilite. This beautiful 
rock being. .from Corsica, it was thought proper to propose 
a geographical name. 1868 Daxa A/i2. 235 Smaragdite .. 
forms, along witb whitish or greenish saussurrite, a rock. 
.. The rock is the corsilyte of Pinkerton, ' . 

+Co'rsiness. Ols. rare. The quality of being 
Corsy, corpulence. 

ad Gotpinc De Alornay xiv. 210 The lesse corsinesse a 
man hath, the inore of reason & onderstanding. 

+ Co'rsious, a. Obs. [a. AF. corstous = OF. 
corsteus, f£. cors body, CorsE.] = Corsy, corpu- 
lent. Hence + Corsiousness. 

1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy u. xv, Although he were of body 
corsyous. ¢1430 — Sochas w. vi. (1554) toga, He waxe 
right fat, and wonder corsious. ¢ 1440 /’vomp. [’art. 92 
Coreyowse or grete belyydde, vextxrcosns, Corcyowsnesse, 


CORSIVE. 


corpulencia, 1658 Pitts, Corcrousnesse (old word), cor- 
pulency. | 

+ Corsive, @.! and sd. Ods. Forms: 6-7 cor- 
sive, 7 cor’sive, coarsive, cor'zive. [A syn- 
copated form of corrés?ve, Corrosive.] 

A. adj, =Cornosive a. (ft. and fig.) 

1576 Freminc Pavopl. Efpist. 25 Vhere is no sorrowe..but 
continuance of time may assuage the bilternes therof, and 
consume the corsive eating of the sane, 1610 B, Jonson 
Alch, 1. iii, Your cor’stue waters. 

B. sd. 1. =Conrnosive sé, 2. 

1593 Nasue Christ's 7. 76b, Surgions lay Corsiues to any 
wounde, to eate out the dead-flesh. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars w. xiv, Who still apply’d strong Cor'sives to the 
wound. 1640 Brome Sparagus Gard. \. v, Sharpe incisions, 
searings, and cruel Corsives. 

2. fig. = CORROSIVE sé, 3. 

1564 Bacon Flower Godly Prayers Prayers (1844) 69 Let 
the law be nocorsive tohis conscience. 1621 Burton Anat. 
AMel.\. ii. uu. xii, That which is their greatest corsiue, they 
are in continual suspition, feare, and distrust. 1669 Co- 
KAINE Pocits 112 So old Petronius Arbiter applied Corsives 
unto the age he did deride. 

+Corsive, 2.2 Ods.-° [app. f. F. corse 
(Corsy) with suffix change: see -1VE.] = Corsy, 
corpulent. 

1530 Pacscr, 308/2 Corcyfe, corpsu, corpsue, Corsyfe, to 
full of fatnesse. 1580 Hottypanpn 77eas, Fr. Tong, Corse 
. .corsiue, grosse, fleshy. 

Corslet, corselet (kg uslét), sé. Also 6 
corslete, -lait, -lett, corselette, 6-8 corcelet, 7 
corpslet. [a. F. corse/et (16th c. in Littré), double 
dim. of cors body (cf. It. corsaletto, Sp. corselete, 
from Fr.).] 

1. A piece of defensive armour covering the body. 

1563 B. Gooce “yg/ogs (Arb.) 121 All arined braue in Cors- 
letes white. 1584 I. Hupson ¥eadsth 1. (1613) 369(D.) While 
th’ Armorer .. the sturdy steele doth beate, And makes 
thereof a corpslet ora jacke. 1642 Futrer //oly §& Prof. 
State w. xvii. 329 Surely a corslet is no canonicall coat for 
me. 1696 Br. Patrick Comm, Ex. xxviii. (1697) 556 The 
ancient Habergions or Corslets..inade of Leather and Linen. 
1791 Cowrer //rad u. 502 His hack’d and riven corslet. 
1843 H. Ainswortu Fower Lond. (1864) 2 Polished corslets 
flashed inthesunbeams. 1859 T'ENNyson /dy//s, Enid 1008 
Geraint’s {lance} Struck thro’ the bulky bandit’s corselet 
home. “2. 1637 Rutuerrorp Le?é. cxliti, (1862) 1. 339 The 
love of Christ hath a corslet of proof on it and arrows will 
not draw blood of it. ; 

+b. ¢ransf. A soldier armed with a corslet. Ods. 

1598 Barret 7heor. Warres wu. i. 18 How many armed 
Corslets, and vnarmed pikes. 1620 Tuomas Lat. Dict., 
Primores ..the pikemen or corslets. 1647-8 CoTTeRELL 
Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 528 La Fountaine-Martel and 
Agueville..sallied out..each with ten Firelocks, and twenty 
Corslets. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. 1. Introd. 17 To levy 
certain horsemen, both demy-lances and corslets. ' 

2. A garment (usually tight-fitting) covering the 
body as distinct from the hmbs. 

c1so00 Two Dandies in Furniv. Ballads fr, MSS. 1. 456 
Wyth corselettys of fyne veluet slyped Down to the hard 
kne. 1683 Brit. Spec:'92(Czxsar] offered to Venus Genitrix 
.-aCorslet of British Pearles. 1777G. Forster Voy. round 
World 1. 18 The women wear a petticoat, and a short 
corselet or jacket closely fitting their shapes. 1885 Globe 31 
Jan. 7/4 Velvet corselet over a faille bodice, and sleeves em- 
broidered to match. . . 

3. Zool, That part of an insect which lies between 
the head and abdomen ; the thorax. Also applied 
to an external structure on the thorax of some 
fishes, and to the mantle or pallium of a mollusc. 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycé. Supfp., Corcetet, in natural history, 
that part of the fly class which is analogous in its situation 
to the breast in other animals..Some flies have a double 
corcelet. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. fist. (1862) 11. 11. ii. sor (The 
butterfly has} three parts; the head, the corselet, and the 
body. 1834 MeMurtte Cuvier’s Aninr. Ningd, 201 A soft 
corslet round the thorax, formed by scales larger and 
smoother than those on the rest of the body. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. \. 711/2 The corslet occupies a part of the 
superior and posterior edge of the shell. 1839 /éz¢. I}. 380/2 
It (the mantle] is here not unfrequently termed the corse- 
let. 1848 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. vi. 312 The legs are 
represented too long, the corselet or thorax too narrow. 

. Comb., as corslet-maker, -making; + corsiet- 
man, a soldier armed with a corslet. 

161r Sreep //ist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 69 Two thousand 
corslet-men. 1886 Sipcwick /fist. Ethics ii. § 3. 30 Xeno- 
phon has recorded..a dialogue with a corslet-maker, in 
which Socrates..draws out the rafronade of corslet-making, 

Co'rslet, v. rvave—'. [f. prec. sb.]  ¢rans. To 
encircle with, or as with, a corslet. 

161z Zivo Noble Kinsmen 1. i, When her arms, Able to 
lock Jove froin a synod, shall..corslet thee. 

Corsleted (kg uslétéd), pp/. a. [f. prec. sb. or 
vb. +-ED.] Furnished or armed with a corslet. 

1876 Swinsurne Lrechth, (ed. 2) 1367 Their corsleted 
breasts. 

+Corsletee’r. Ods. [f. prec. +-kER.] A 
soldier armed with a corslet. 

1609 Hotiann Arian. Marcell. xvi. xii, 69 The Corselet- 
tiers (cataphracti] and the Archers. 1658 UssHer Av. 
169 Xenophon with his brigade, consisting of 17 hundred 
corseletteers, and 800 targateers. : 

+ Corsned (kfusned). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 8 
(erron.) -et. [OE. cor-snéd, £. cor choice, selec- 
tton, investigation, trial (cf. G. £or, £67 choice), f. 
ablaut stem of céosan to choose, corer chosen + 
sned bit, piece, f. saédauto cut. Called in OFris. 
cor-btta.] 
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In OE. law, the morsel of trial, a piece of bread 
of about an ounce weight consecrated by exorcism 
(pants conjuratus) which an accused person was 
required to swallow as a trial of his guilt or in- 
nocence. 

@z000 Laws of Ethelred ix. 22 in Thorpe I. 344 (Bosw.) 
Gifinan freondleasne weofod-ben inid tihtlan belecge, ga to 
corsnivde. 1706 Prut.tips (ed. Kersey), Corsned, Ordeal- 
bread, or imprecated Bread. 1747 Carte /fist. Keng. 
1. 369 What was called..corsned (the loaf of execration) 
or the judicial morsel. 1761 Hume //ist. Eng. 11. xxiii. 74 
The use of the ordeal, corsnet. 1769 Brackstone Comm. 

V. 339 Corsned, or morsel of execration: heing a picce of 
cheese or bread, of about an ounce in weight, which was 
consecrated with a form of exorcism; desiring of the Al- 
mighty that it might cause convulsions and paleness, and 
find no passage, if the man was really guilty; but might 
turn to health and nourishinent, if he was innocent. 1845 
Lincarp Anglo. Sax. Ch. (1858) 1]. x. 121. 1848 Lytron 
Harold Vv. v. 

Corsour, Corss(e, obs. ff. Counser, Corse. 

+ Corsy, @. Ols. Forms: 5 corey, 5 6 corsy(e, 
6 corssy, coarsye, corsey, 6-7 corsie.  [ad. 
F. corsé, in OF. corse, having body, corpulent, f. 
cors body ; the ending is assimilated to that of Eng. 
adjs. in -y.] Corpulent, big-bodicd, stout. 

¢ 1440 Promp, Parv, 92 Corcy or corercyows, corpuleutus. 
1513 DouGtas eneis xu. viil. 34 The corsy pasand Osyris 
[he} hes slane. 1535 Stewart Croz. Scot. (1858) 1. 7 Strang of 
nature, corsie and corageous. 1607 Torsete Serpents (1608) 
259 Podagra..went..to the house of a certaine fat, rich, and 
well-monied man ; and quietly laid herselfe down at the feete 
of this corsie sire, 

Cort(e, Cortaine, -ayne, Cortal(1, obs. ff. 
Court, Curtain, CurTat, 

Cortays(e, -aysye, obs. ff. CouRTEOUS, -ESY. 

+ Cortbeck. Ods. rare. [app. f. F. court short 
+/ec beak.] A short-billed variety of pigeon. 

1688 R. Hotme Avmoury u. 244/2 The Turbit Pigeon, or 
Cortbeck, hath a thick short Bill. 

|| Cortége (kpite-z).  [a. VF. cortege, formerly cor- 
tége, 16th c. ad. It. corteggzo ‘a traine of followers 
that attend one as it were to court him’, deriv. of 
corte Court, ‘also a prince’s whole familie or 
traine’ (Florio).] A train of attendants, or of 
people in procession. 

sly Evetyn J/em. (1857) I}. 137 To take the air in Hyde 
Park, where was a glorious cortege. 1816 Keatince /rav. 
(1817) 1. 193 Accompanied by a guard of honour, no very 
commodious cortege at best. 1828 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser, ut. (1863) 85 A cortége of labourers, and harvest- 
waggons. 1864 Kirk Chas. Bold VI. 1. ii. 329 His embas- 
sadors followed in the wake of the imperial cortége. 

Cortegian, obs. f. CouRTESAN, 

Corteis, obs. f. Courteous. 

Cortelage, Cortelax, obs. ff. CunTiLacE, 
CurtaL-Ax. Corteore, obs. f. CourTIER. 

| Cortes (kovrtes). Also 7-8 cortex. [Sp. 
and Pg. pl. of corte Court, ‘a princes court,...a 
parliament, a court of aldermen; /azer cor/es to 
call a parliament’ (Minsheu, 1599).] 

The two chambers or houses, constituting the 
legislative assembly of Spain and of Portugal. 

1668 Lond, Gaz. No. 234/1 The next day.. the Cortes, or 
Great Council of the Kingdom [Portugal] Assembled. 1696 
fbid. No. 3239/2 Here isa Talk of Calling together the Cortes, 
or States of Spain. 1712 /b¢d. 5068/1 The Cortez adjourn'd. 
1827 SouTtHey //ist, Penins. War 1), 615 By convoking a 
Cortes more numerous and free. 1862 Lp. Broucuam &rét. 
Const. i.20 In Arragon the Cortes was of sufficient weight to 
constitute a Mixed Monarchy. 

Cortes, Cortesie, obs. ff. Courtrous, CourTEsy. 

|| Cortex (kguteks). Pl. cortices (kg utisiz). 
[L. cortex bark.] 


+1. fig. The external part; the outer shell or 
husk. Ods. 

1660 H. More Asyst. God. v. xv. 178 Neither in the in- 
ward meaning nor outward Cortex of this Prophecy. 1681 
— £L£xp, Dan, App. ii. 285 To distinguish betwist the Cortex 
and the Pith..of these..Symbolical Visions. 1665 GLanvi.t 
Sceps. Sct, xxi. 133 "Tis difficult to trace natural operations 
.. by the sight of the Cortex of sensible appearances. 


+2. Aled. The bark of various trees used medi- 


cinally ; aso/. Peruvian bark. Oés. (exc. as Latin.) 

1680 Sir T. Browne Ji4s. (1848) IL. 472 Formerly they 
gave not the cortex toquartanarians. 1693 Sir H. Stoan in 
Phil. Trans. XV11. 924 The Cortex Winteranus, commonly 
sold in the Shops. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs 1. 37 As 
you give the Cortex to cure Quotidian, Tertian and Quartan 
Agues. 1803 Jfed. Fru/. X. 357 By.. the free use of the 
cortex and a generous diet, the boy..got quite well. 

3. Applied variously to differentiated external 
structures in a plant or animal body, or organ: 
spec. &. Anat, The outer gray matter of the brain. 
b. The outer part or ‘ cortical substance’ of the 
kidney. ¢. Sot. That part of the fundamental tissue 
which lies outside the fibrovascular bundles; the 
bark. 

1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 65 Covered with .. a 
Cortex that is obduced over the Cutis, as in Elephants. 
1741 Monro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 153 Mach Tooth ts com- 
posed of two Substances; an external Cortex, — cl mat. 
Verves ted. 3) 14 The Cortex of the Encephalon. 1826 
Goov Bk, Nat. (1834) 1, 168 The solid parts of the trunk of 
the plant consist of cortex, cuticle, or outer bark. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, nu. v. 573 note, Sometimes .. 
the (fibro-vascular] bundles {in a leaf-stalk] .. forma closed 


CORTICOLOUS. 


hollow cylinder which divides the fundamental tisue of th - 
leaf-stalk into pith and cortex. 1888 Rotirston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 833 Vhe protoplasm..is divisible into an ex - 
plasm (cortex) and endoplasm (medulla). 

Corteyn e, obs. f. CurTAIN. 

Corteys, cortez, obs. ff. Courteous. 

Cortian (kpstian’, a. Almaz. [f. Cortz, name 
of an Italian anatomist | 1729-1813,+-ANn.J] In 
Cortiau organ, fibres, membrane, rods, parts ot 
the internal car; also organ, fibres, etc. of Cort?. 

1872 Huxvey Pays. viii. 1381 213 Vhe scala media and 
its Cortian fibres. /8¢d. Index 311 Cortian membrane and 
fibres. ; 4 

Cortical ‘kg:atikal), a. 
7s, f. cortex bark: see -A1.]J 

Ll. a, Bot. Belonging to the cortex or external 
part of some member or organ of a plant, as the 
bark, the rind of a frutt, etc. ; spec. belonging to 
or forming the cortex or outer part of the funda- 
mental tissue. Opposed to medullary.) 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants 1. ii. § 3 Of the Root .The neat 
Part is the Cortical Body, which, when it is thin, is com- 
monly called the Barque, /ézf. 1, App. (1682) 34 Cortical 
Thorns are such as those of the Rasberry Bush, being not 
.. propagated from the Lignous ody, but ..wholly from 
the Cortical and Skin. 1830 lanntry Mat. Syst. Bot. 331 
This thallus is formed of a cortical and medullary layer. 
1884 Bower & Scoty De Bary's Phaner. & Ferns 520 
Nageli has called this external limiting zone of the basi 
layer the cortical sheath, aterm corresponding to medullary 
sheath, used for the internal boundary of the wood, 

b. Avat. and Zoo/. Belonging to or forming the 
superficial part or investment of an animal body or 
organ; esp. of the brain, the kidneys, the teeth, 
the hair. (Opposed to medullary. 

1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 302 Assigning the cortical part for 
generating Spirits, and the seat of Memory. 1741 Mosxro 
Anat, Bones (ed, 3) 160 The cortical Substance at the Base 
of the Grinders is thinner than in any other Teeth. 1748 
Hartey Observ. Afan 1. i. 7 VYhe Nerves arise from the 
medullary, not the cortical Part. 1874 Carrenter Afent?. 
Phys. \. i. § 87 In the Cerebrum they (the Nerve-cells} are 
spread-out on the surface, forming an external or cortical 
layer, 1881 Mivart Caf 23 The central part of the hair, or 
pith, is less dense than its rind, or cortical substance. 

+ 2. fig. External, superficial: cf. Cortex 1. Ods. 

1685 H. More Para. Prophet. 198 The Cortical or literal 
sense is.. most obvious. 1740 Cuevse Regimen 136 Vhe 
literal and cortical Meaning and Use, may be fitted to 
elementary and initiating persons. 1856 Emerson Eng 
Tratts vill. 141 The spleen will hereafter..I anticipate. be 
found to be cortical and caducous. : : 

Ifence Co'rtically ad/v., in relation to, in orupon, 
the cortex or external part. 

1870 Rotteston Anim. Life 256 Cortically placed gran- 
ules. 

Corticate (kstiket), a. Zool. and Bot. [ad. 
L. corticat-us having bark, f. corvex: see -ATE=.]} 
YWaving bark ; made of the nature of bark. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 383 Stem sparingly ramose. .cor 
ticate. 1866 7 reas. Bot., Corticate, having a rind, as the 
orange. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. 

Corticated (kputikeitéed), pp/. a. [f. as prec. 
+-ED.] +1. Having a tough skin or hide. Ofs, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ui. xiv. 139 A quad- 
ruped corticated and depilous, /é¢d. ut. xvi. 144 Sanguineous 
corticated animals, as Serpents, Toads and Lizards. 

2. Covered with bark, rind, etc. ; having a cortex. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Corticated, that hath a rind or 
bark. 1874 Cooke Fungi (1875) 236 Some species .. run 
over corticated or decorticated wood. 

+3. ‘ Having the bark pulled off (Bailey, folio 
1730-6). Obs. 

Corticicole, Corticicolous, the etymologi- 
cally correct forms of ConrTIcoLE, -coLovs. 

Corticiferous (kfitisiféras , a. rare. 


[ad. mod.1.. cortecd!- 


[mod. 


f. L. cortic-em bark + -fer- bearing + -ous. In 
mod.F. corticifeve.] Bearing bark or a coitex. 
1828 in Weaster; and in mod. Dicts. 
Corticiform \kgitivsiffim), a. rare. [f. as 


prec. +-ForM. In mod.F. corticiforime.] 
the form of bark; bark-ltke. 

1828 in WEBSTER ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Corticin (kgatisin). Chem. [f. L. corttc-en 
bark +-1x.] An amorphous yellowish substance, 
found by Braeonnot in the bark of the as] en. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 11. 86 Corticin .. is tastelens 
and inodorous, sparingly soluble in water, easily in alcohol 
and acetic acid. 

Corticine (kfutisin. [f. as prec. + -INE.] 
Commereial name of a floor-covering made ol 
ground cork with India rubber or a substitnte. 

1880 in Wenster Spf, 1884 Health E.xhib. Catal. 36 2 
Corticine floor covering (a patented improvement in Lino. 
leunt). 

Corticole ‘kg-stikdul’, @ Bot, [Erroneous ad. 
mod.F. corvictcole, £. L. coritc-em bark + -cola in- 
habitant.} Growing or living in the bark of trees. 

1882 J. M. Crospis in Aucyel. Frit. NIV. 562 With respect 
to corticole lichens, some prefer the rugged bark of old trees. 

Corticolous (kpsti‘kglas’), a. Bo. [f. as prec. 
+-ous. (It ought to be corticicolous.] = prec. 

1856 W. L. Linosay Brit. Lichens 101 Of corticolows 
species,..as various Parmelias, Ramalinas, or Stictas. 1874 
Cooke fungt 11875) 289 In corticolous species. 1881 Wes 
in Frné. Bot. X. 114 Vhe corticolous form gathered from « 
tree in Norway is exactly identical, 
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CORTICOSE. 


Corticose (kfitikdu's), a. rare. [ad. L. cortzcos- 
us abounding in bark, f. cortic-em bark.] 

1730-6 BaiLEY (folio), Covticose, full or thick of Bark. 1847 
Craic, Corticose, resembling bark. 1864 WessteEr, Cort:- 
cose, Corticous, resembling bark; made of bark. 1885 
Oaitvie, Corticose, Corticous, barky, full of bark. 

Corticous (kp-utikas), a. rarve—°. [f. as prec.: 
see -ous.] See quot. Hence + Corticousness. 

17z1-90 Baiey, Corticous, full of thick Bark. 1730-6 
— (foliol, Corticousness, Fulness of, or Likeness to Bark. 
1847 Craic, Corticous, barky; full of bark. 1864-85 [see 
CorTicosE}. 

Cortier, obs. f. CouRTIER. 

|| Cortile (kort®le). [It. cortéle ‘ court or yard 
of a house’ (Florio), deriv. of corte Court.] (In 
Italy.) An enclosed area or court-yard within or 
attached to a building: usually roofless or sur- 
rounded witha covered walk ; occasionally roofed ; 
sometimes serving as a hall or court of entrance, 
as in some Italian churches. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 75/2 The cortile of the Palazzo 
Piccolomini at Siena. 1875 H. James &. //udson xi. 403 
Within, it [an Italian villa] had a great, cool, gray cortile, 
with high, ligbt arches around it. 1884 Horner Florence 
I. xxvi. 370 The central door under the portico opens on the 
cortile or court of entrance. 

Cortina‘rious, @. Fol. rare. [f. late L. 
cortina curtain (Vulgate) + -ARIoUs.] =next. 

Co‘rtinate, 2. Bot. rare. [f. as prec. +-aTE.] 
See quot. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Cortinate, Cortinarious, having a cob- 
web-like texture. 

Cortine, -tyn(e, obs. ff. Curtain. 

Cortlage, obs. f. CURTILAGE. 

Cortoute, obs. f. CurTAL, a kind of artillery. 

Co-ruler. [Co-3b.] A joint-ruler. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles I]. 11. 103 These Demons they 
placedin Dignitie..co-rulers with the great God. 1678 Cup- 
worth /xtel/. Syst. 246 Zvvapyovtes Oew, co-rulers with God. 

Corum, Corun, obs. ff. Quorum, CRown. 

+ Corundic, a. Obs. [f. Conunpum + -1¢.] 
Of the hardness of corundum. 

1811 Pinkerton Petra/. Introd. 20 To express the relative 
hardness of other substances, by the following terins: Cretic, 
Gypsic, Marmoric, Basaltic, Felsparic, Crystalic, Corundic. 

Coru-ndite. Az. = CoRUNDUM, 

1861 Bristow Gloss, Min. 86. . : 

Corundophilite (kprondg'filait). Aviz. [f. 
CorunbuM + Gr. $idos friend + -1TE; in reference 
to its association with corundum.] A silicate of 
alumina, iron, and magnesia, occurring in green 
micaceous crystals. 

1851 Amer. Frnd. Sc. u. XM. 211. 1868 Dana JZis2. 504. 

Corundum (koryndam). Also 8 corivindum, 
-vendum, coriundum, 9 corundon. [a. Tamil 
kurundam,in Telugu kuruvindam, Hindi kurund; 
Skr. kuruvinda ‘ruby’. Cf. also CoRInpdon.] 4 

1. A crystallized mineral belonging to the same 
species as the sapphire and ruby, but opaque or 
merely translucent, and varying in colour from 
light blue to smoky grey, brown, and black ; called 
also Adamantine Spar. 

@ 1728 Woopwarp Catal. For. Fossils 6 Nella Corivinduin 
is found in fields where the rice grows. 1798 GREVILLE in 
Phil. Trans. LAXXVILI. 403 My friend Colonel Cathcart 
sent me its native name, Coruzdum, from India, with some 
specimens. .in 1784. 1794 Kirwan A/in. 1. 335 The second, 
in India, near Bombay and there called corundum. 1868 
Dana A/in. 138 Corundum..is ground and used asa polish- 
ing material, which, being purer, is superior in this respect 
to emery. It was thus employed in ancient times. 1 
Pall Mall G. 9 Mar. 11/2 A new process for obtaining pure 
aluminium from aluminium oxide or broken corundum. 

2. Afin. Used as the name of a mineral species, 
under which Dana includes the transparent sapphire 
(including the ruby, and the (so-called) oriental 
amcthyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque or 
translucent adamantine spar ( = prec. sense), and the 
granular emery. Jt consists of crystallized alu- 
mina (Al, O,) variously coloured. 

1804 Phil. Trans. XC1V. 44 Those stones which offer the 
greatest resistance to a mechanical division, such as quartz, 
blue corundum or sapphire. 1868 Dana AZix.149 Emery..in 
which the corundurn is in distinct crystals. 1870 H. Mac- 
MILLAN #2ble Teach. xiv. 273 The sapphire .. the ruby and 
the Oriental topaz .. are all mere coloured varieties of the 
mineral substance known as corundum, 

3. attrib., as in corundum point, stick, tool, wheel, 
used in polishing, dressing millstones, cte. 

1792 Oakcey in Phil, Trans. LXXXVIII. 407 Among 
these broken lumps, the Corundum stone is found. 1873 J. 
Ricuarps lVood-working Factories 106 Corundum or emery 
wheels are now generally used for dressing both saws and 
cutters, 1884 F. J. Bratren Match & Clock, 86 The edges 
of holes in dials may be trimined with corundum sticks. 

+ Coru'scancy. Obs. rare. [f. 1. coruscant- 
emt: sce next and -Ancy.] The quality of being 
coruscant or glittering. 

1630 J. Taytor Water P.) Wks. 11. 111/2 One.. glimpse of 
the translucencie of your eyes sun-dazeling corruscancy. 

Coruscant ‘koro'skant), a. Also & coros- 
cant, 6 7 corruscant. [ad. L. corscdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of coruscare to flash, gleam : sec CorvscarE, ] 
Glittering, sparkling, gleaming. 
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1592 R. D. Hypuercotomachia 79 A corruscant rounde 
Rubie. 1593 Nasue Christ's JT. 27 h, A Commet most corus- 
cant. 1677 Sir ‘T. Hersert 7vav. 54 An Angel whose 
face was more coruscant than the Sun. 1700 J. Brome 
rau. ii. (1707) 60 Bright and coruscant Luminaries, 1821 
Soutney Vrs. Fudgem. 1v, Turrets and pinnacles sparkled, 
Playing in jets of light, with a diamond-like glory coruscant. 

. fis: 

61485 Dighy Aly:st. (1882) iii. 
to my consolacyon! 1644 H. Parker Jus Populi 17 The 
woman is coruscant by the rayes of her husband. 1881 J. 
DarrELL in Argosy 29 A coruscant cloud of phrases, 

Coruscate (kp rdske't), v.  [f. ppl. stem of L. 
coruscare to vibrate, glitter, sparkle, gleam.]  zzetr. 
To give forth intermittent or vibratory flashes of 
light ; to shine with a quivering light ; to sparkle, 
glitter, flash. 


1705 [see CoruscaTING}. 


953 No creatur so coroscant 


1808 J. Bartow Codzs26. 1. 162 
A sudden glare Coruscates wide. 1846 HAwTHoRNE AZosses, 
Mother Righy’s Pipe ii, The star kept coruscating. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 186/2 The light was a brilliant green, 
coruscating from the centre. .in..flashes of flame. : 

Jig. 185x CARLYLE Sterding i. iii, (1872) 104 Like a swift 
dashing meteor he came into our circle; coruscated among 
us, for a day or two. 1880 Sat. Kev. No. 1296. 262 The 
President will be chosen mainly for his power of coruscating. 

b. with cognate object. 

1852 HawtHorne Birthedale Rom, xxii, Coruscating con- 
tinually an unnatural light. a . 

Coruscating (kp rdske'tin), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+-InG 4%.] That coruscates ; glittering, sparkling. 

1705 T. GREENHILL Einbalming 331 As flaming fire was 
more coruscating and enlightening than any other matter. 
1878 1. M, Stantey Dark Cont. 1. xiii. 374 Dazed by the 
coruscating displays of the electric flame. 

Jig. 1851 Carlyle Sterling t. v. (1872) 36 In coruscating 
wit, in jocund drollery. 1881 Athenwus 8 Oct. 460/1 Mr. 
Browning's coruscating lines. 

Coruscation (kprdské'fon). Also (erron.) 5 
chor-, 7-9 corr-. [ad. L. corauscation-em, n. of 
action f. cortuscare to CORUSCATE. ] 

The action of coruscating; usually with @ and 
pl.: A vibratory or quivering flash of light, or a 
display of such flashes; in early use always of 
atmospheric phenomena. ; 

1490 CAxTONn Eneyidos xiv. 53, I shal] girde alle the heuens 
wyth thondres, lyghtnynges, choruscacyons. 1563 Futke 
Meteors (1640) 26 b, Coruscation is a glistering of fire. and 
a glimmering of lightning. 1671 J. WessTER Babi A 
vill. 126 Coruscations, or scintillations seen in the night, 
1791 E. Darwin Bot. Gard. 1. Notes 3 The coruscations of 
the Aurora borealis. 1829 I. Taytor Exthus. iv. (1867) 8r 
What so grotesque as the coruscations of frost? 1878 
Marknam Gt. Frozen Sea xv. 206 As a rule the auroras 
consisted of faint coruscations darting across the heavens. 

Jig. a 1652 J.SmitH Sed. Disc. i.19 Those pure coruscations 
of immortal. .truth will shine into us. 18:10 Gouv. Morris 
in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) II]. 252 The mere corusca- 
tion of heated fancy. 1880 Topuunter Shelley vii. 199 
Coruscations of epigrammatic wit. 

Corusible, coruster, 
CHORISTER. 

Corve, var. CorF; obs. pa. t. & pple. of Carve. 

+ Corved, ///. a. Obs. In corved herring (cor- 
ruptly corred, cored): see quots. 

1641 S. Smitn /erringbusse Trade 7 The Corved Her 
rings, which are to make red Herrings, are those that are 
taken in the Yarmouth seas, provided that they can bee 
carried on shore within 2 or 3 dayes after they be taken, 
otherwise they must be pickled. Tbe Corved Herrings are 
never gipped but rowed in salt, for the better preservation 
of them, till they can be brought a shore, and if any be 
preserved for to make Red-herrings, they are washed out of 
the pickle before they be hanged up in the Red-herring 
houses. 1641 — True Narr. Rh. Fishings 4 For the latter 
Fishing, if Corved Herrings, the best vent of them is at 
Yarmouth, to make red Herrings. Hence, ¢168z in J. 
Coiuns Afaking of Salt 106; and 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc. 
s.v. /lerring. 

(App. the same as M Du. dor/harinck, mentioned under 
Corver, of which the exact sense is equally obscure. A sug- 
gestion is that, as Conhaving is barrelled herring, 4orfharing 
may be herring not barrelled, but brought ashore in baskets. 
Corved would then be ‘put in a corf or corves’.} a 

» Inthe Dict. Rusticusz 1704, the quot. from S. Smith is 
given, s,v. Serring-Jishery, with ‘corved’ misprinted 
‘corred’; whence Ast 1775 has the spurious ‘ Cored (in the 
herring fishery) rolled in salt, prepared for drying’, which has 
been mechanically repeated in many subsequent Diction- 
aries? some of the most recent invent a fictitious vb. trans. 
* Core, to roll herrings in salt and prepare them for drying’. 

(| Corveée (korve’). Feudal Law. [F. corvée, in 
t3the. also corozwée:—Romanic corvada, coruada 
(in a capitulary of Charlemagne) :—late L. corro- 
gata: corrogala opera requested (2. e. requisitioned) 
work : f. L. corvogare, f. cor- togethcr, and intensive 

+ rogare to ask, request. Medieval Latinized 
forms of the F. were corruiveia, corrua, croata.] 

A day’s work of unpaid labour due by a vassal to 
his feudal lord; the whole forced Jabour thus 
exacted ; in Francc, extended to the statute labour 
upon the public roads which was exacted of the 
French peasants before 1776: see quot. 1877. 

1340 Ayenb. 38 Kueade lordes .. pat be-ulajep pe poure 
men .. be tayles, be coruees [frinted tornees}, be lones, be 
kueade wones. 1794 J. Girrorp Neigen Louis X VJ, 184 
The abolition of the Corz'e, in kind, which had for ages 
been a source of constant oppression to the country people. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 219 The peasant, altho’ per- 
sonally free .. is nevertheless restrained by limited corvees 
and some pecuniary contributions. 1877 MorLey Crit. 


obs. ff. CRUCIBLE, 


CORVY. 


Misc. Ser. t1, 202When, in the early part of the [18th] century, 
the advantages of a good system of high roads began to be 
perceived by the Government, the convenient idea came 
into the heads of the more ingenious among the Intendants 
of imposing for the construction of the roads, a royal or 
public corvée analogous to that of private feudalism. 1882 
L. OtipeHant Khemz 138 The canals were kept up by a 
corvée of the inhabitants. 

Corven, obs. pa. t. (pl.) and pa. pple. of Carve. 

+ Corver!. Ods. [a. MDu. corver a fisherman, 
and fishing ship (of some kind): cf. the phrase ¢e 
corve varen to go a fishing in a korfsctp; korf- 
harinck a herring (of some kind), korfmarct the 
market where the fish were sold. Of uncertain 
origin: possibly from corf, korf basket: the only 
sense of Aorver in Kilian is ‘ cistifer, cistam seu 
corbem ferens, corbulo’ = basket-man, basket- 
carrier. But this does not well explain the phrase 
te corve varen.) A kind of Dutch herring-fisher 
and fishing-boat. 

149x Eart or Oxrorp in Paston Lett. No. 926 ILI. 372 
‘The roborye and dispoyling of certayn Corvers of Holond 
and Selond done by the shipp callyd the Foole, wherof 
Robert Spenser was maister, aswell in herryng, vitayle, and 
takelyng. 

+ Corver?. Obs. [f. Corr + -ER1.] One who 
makes corves: see CoRF. 

1708 J.C. Compl. Collier (1845) 34 Whereas I spéak of 
Corves, or Baskets to put the Coals in, we must have a Man 
(which is called the Corver) to make them. 

Corveser, corvester, var. CORVISER Ods. 

+ Corvester. Ods. A corruption of Ger. hurfiirst, 
formerly chérforste, clectoral prince. 

1552 HULoET, Coruesters.,whyche be noble men, beynge 
officers or electours of the Emperoure. 1606 Eart Nortn- 
AMPTON in True §& Pex. Relation Pp j b, The choise of 
Emperours by the Coruesters of Germany. 

Corvet, obs. f. CuURVET. 

Corvette (kgive't). Mazt. [a. F. corvette, ad. 
Sp. corbeta, Pg. corveta: cf. L. corbita (avis) 
a slow-sailing ship of burden, f. corézs basket. 

The phonetic relation between the mod. Romanic and the 
L. word is not clear. ‘The coréita is said to have been 
named from the basket hoisted as an ensign or signal by the 
Egyptian grain-ships. } ; 

A fiush-decked war-vessel, ship-, barque-, or 
brig-rigged, having one tier of guns; now, in the 
British navy, classed among Cruisers. 

In the earlier quots. the name of a particular kind of 
French vessel: see esp. quot. 1711, 

1636 Sipney Let.in State Papers 11. 436(L.) A corvette 
..of Calais, which has been taken by the English. 17:1 
Ailit. §& Sea, Dict, (ed, 4), A Conrvette, is a sort of Barco 
Longo, carrying a Main-Mast and a little Fore-Mast, and 
using both Oars and Sails. They are much us’d at Calais 
and Dunkirk, and serve as Tenders to Fleets. 1795 Hud/ 
A duertiser 16 May 1/4 One sloop of war of 20 guns anda 
corvette. 1798 Carr. Mippteton in Naval Chron. (1799) 
I. 433 She proves to be Le Afoudovi brig corvette. 1806 A. 
Duncan Life Nelson 23 Captain Nelson fell in with four .. 
frigates and a corvette. 1833 Marryar P. Siwiple lv, He 
called the enemy a corvette, not specifying whether she 
was a brig or ship corvette, 1863 P. Barry Dockyard 
Eco. 129 Sometimes such frigates would only cut up into 
bad corvettes. 1887 Daily News 24 June 2/7 Her Majesty’s 
corvette Conquest is about to sail for Honolulu. 1892 
Times 16 Feb., The Imperial German cruising corvette 
Prinzessin Wilhelm. 

Corvetto: see CuRVET. 

Corvine (kfivain), a. [ad. L. corvin-us, f. 
corvus taven.] Of or pertaining to a raven or 
crow ; akin to a crow, of the crow kind. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Corvine, pertaining to, or like a 
Raven or Crow; black as a Crow. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Fale. Indus i. 5 A din of corvine voices. 1874 Coves 
Birds N. W. 210 Notwithstanding its essentially corvine 
form, the habits of this bird..are rather those of Jays. 
1886 GUILLEMARD Cruise Marchesa 1. 122 Corvine birds are 
abundant wherever there are fish. 

Corviner : see CORDWAINER. 

+Corviser, -or. Oss. Forms: 5 corveser, 
-our, 5-6 corvyser, 6 (corvoster), 7 (corves- 
ter’, 7-8 corvisor, 8 corvizor, -ser, -cer. [a. 
AF. corviser, corveser = OF. corveisier, later cour- 
voister shoemaker, f. OF. courvers \cather:— 
L. Cordubense = Cordubanum, of Cordova, Cor- 
bovan.] A shoemaker. 

rgox Pol. Poeurs (1859) 11. x09 Girdelers, coferers, ne 
corvysers. 1467 in Zug. Gilds (1870) 371 That the cor- 
vesers bye ther lether in the seid yeld halle. 1467 in Azfox 
Ch, Acts 193 J. Thomson, corvesour. 1530 Parsar, 209/1 
Corvyser, cordovanier. a1563 Bare Sel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 446 None excepted neither King nor Corvoster. 1609 
D. Rocers Hari. A1S. 1944 lf. 25b, Coruesters or shoe- 
makers, 1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5906/9 David Weaver, of 
Kelliber Issa, in the Parish of Kerry, Corvicer. 1725 /dz<. 
No. 6380/7 David Richards, late of Llangathen, Corvisor. 

Corvorant, perverted form of CoRMORANT, q.v. 

+Corvy. Oés. rare—'. [Possibly a variant of 
Corsy, or f. L. corvzs, taken in sense of F. corbeax 
(see Hatzfeld, sensc II. 1).] An ancient enginc 
of war, consisting of a beam of timber armed with 
grappling irons, used by the besieged to pul] 
down stones from the works of the besiegers, or 
snatch up assailants who came near the walls. 

1584 Hupson $dith iii. (1613) 111 (D.) Here croked 
Coruies, fleeing bridges tal, Their scathful Scorpions that 
ruynes the wall. 


CORY. 


+Cory, @. Obs. [f. Corn sh.t + -x1.] 
nature of a core (of a boil): ef. Corr! 3. 

1600 W. Vaucuan Direct, for [ealth (1633) 94 The 
Lungs send out superfluous bloud .. which .. 1s converted 
into a whitish cory substance. 

+ Cory, sé. Obs. (See quot.) 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 93 Cory, schepherdys howse, magale, 
mapale. 

Cory, Coryar, -er, -our, obs. ff. Curry, -1ER. 

Corybant (kpribent). Also 4 Coribande, 6 
Coribant. Pl. Corybants; now usally in I. 
form Corybantes (kpribentiz). [a. F. Cory- 
bante, ad. L. Corybant-em (nom. Corybids), a. Gr. 
KopvBas, -avra,] A priest of the Phrygian worship 
of Cybele, whieh was performed with noisy and 
extravagant dances. 

¢ 1374 Cuaucer Boeth. 1. v. 133 Per is a maner poeple pat 
hy3te coribandes bat wenen..whan be moone is in pe ectips 
pat it be enchauntid. and perfore .. bei betyn hire basines 
wip pikke strokes. 1§70 Kirctimrier in //arfer's Mag. 
Dec. (1884) 17/1 Thus woont the Coribants..The crying 
noise of Jupiter new borne with song to hide. a 1649 
Deumm. or Hawtin. Poems Wks. (1711) 41 Those mad 
Corybants, who dance and glow On Dindymus high tops 
with frantick fire. 1850 Leitcn tr. A/éller's Anc. Art § 395. 
521 Cybele enthroned, a Corybant dancing. 1883 Froupr 
Short Stud, Ser, 1. 277 Christians now howl it out like 
the Corybantes. 

Ilcnce Corybantian (kpribe'ntian), a. [L. Cory- 
banti-us + -AN], of or pertaining to the Corybantcs 
or their worship. Corybantiasm /a/h. [Gr. 
xopuBavtiacpues Corybantic frenzy]: see qnot. 
+ Corybantiate v. Ods. [see -ATE 3], to act like 
a Corybant. Coryba‘ntic [Gr.xopuBavtixds], Cory- 
ba‘ntine a., of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Corybantes or their rites. 

1864 H. Srencer /lustr. Univ, Progr. 25 Dances partly 
religious, partly warlike, as the Corybantian. 1847 CraiG, 
Corybantiasm, in Vathology, a sort of frenzy, in yack the 
patient has fantastic visions. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cory- 
éantism, 1730-6 Baicey (folio), Corydantiate, to sleep with 
one’s Eyes open, or be troubled with Visions that one cannot 
sleep. 1775 Asu, Corydantiate. .to act the part of the Cory- 
bants who were wont to make many odd noises and gestures, 
toact the part ofa lunatic. 1642 Cupwortn Seri. 1 Cor, 
xv. 57 (1676) 92 True Divine Zeal is no Corybantick Fury, 
but a calm and regular heat. 3864 Cornh. Mag. 1X. 165 He 
was corybantic in his execution of a Scotch ‘reel’, 1890 
Huxcey in 7ites 1 Dec. 13/2 That form of somewhat cory- 
bantic Christianity of which the soldiers of the Salvation 
Army are the militant missionaries. 1708 Morreux Rade- 
fats v. i, (1737) 2 The Corybantin Cymbals of Cybete, 

+ Corydale. Os. vare—'. [ad. Gr. kopvdados.] 
The Crested or Tnfted Lark. 

1616 Surec. & Markn. Country Farme 731 The Calanders, 
Corydales, and Larkes. 

Corydaline (kpridaloin). Chem. [f. Corydat- 
7s + -INE.] An alkaloid existing in the root of 
Corydatis tnberosa.and some allied plants. 

1838 T. THomson Chews. Org. Bodies 287 Corydalina was 
detected by M. Wackenroder [in 1826], in the root of the 
Corydalis tuberosa, 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11, 87 
Corydaline forms light, non-coherent, greyish-white masses. 

Corydie, obs. f. Corrony. 

Corydon (kgridgn). [L. Corydon, Gr. Kope- 
dav proper name, applied by Theocritus and Vergil 
to a shepherd: ef. Kcl. ii. 56 ‘ Rustieus es Cory- 
don’.] A generic proper name in pastoral poetry 
for a rmustie. 

1581 J. Bett f/addon's Answ. Osor. 256b, 1 suppose 
Coridon him selfe could not have done more rustically. 
1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comuiww. (1878) 61 Vhe shomaker 
must not goe beyond his latchet..nor schollers teach 
Coridon to holde the plough. 163z Mitton L' Allegro 83 
Where Corydon and Thyrsis met, Are at their savoury 
dinner set..Which the neat-handed Philtis dresses. 1763 
J. Cunnincuam To Sheustoue, Corydon,a Pastoral iv, Give 
me my Corydon’s flute. 1848 THackeray Van, Fair u. xii. 
1gt ‘Gad, what a debauched Corydon!’ said my lord. 

Hence + Corydo:nical a. 

1656 S. Hottanp Zara 185 Being either not well in his 
Wits, or a Coridonicalt Coxcombe. 

+Corylet. Obs. rare. [ad. L. corylétum, f. 
corylus hazel.] A hazel ecopse. 

1610 G. Fretcner Christ's Vict. iii, The prouder pines, 
The under Corylets. {1664 Evetyn Sy/va (1776) 221 Your 
Coryletum or copse of Hasels.] 

Corymb (kgrimb). Formerly in L. form 
corymbus, pl. -i.  [a. F. corymbe,ad. L. corym- 
bus, a, Gr. xépupBos head, top, eluster of fruit or 
flowers, es. of ivy-berries; with Pliny, also the 
capitulnm or close head of a eomposite flower.] 

1. Bor. A species of inflorescence ; a raceme in 
which the lower flower-stalks are proportionally 
longer, so that the flowers are nearly on a Icvel, 
forming a flat or slightly eonvex head. 

By writers before the time of Linnzxus, cosymbus was 
applied to the discoidal head of a coinposite flower: see Ray 
Mist. Plants (1686) 1. 11. 

(1706 Prittivs (ed. Kersey), Corytbus..among Modern 
Herbalists, is usd for a compounded discous Flower, whose 
Seeds are not Pappous, or do not fly away in Down.) 
1776 WirHeRinG Brit. Plants (1796) W11. 567 Lepiclinme pe- 
treum,.F lowers in a close corymbus. 1794 Martyn Aous- 
sean’'s Bot. xxvi. 393 The purple corymbs of the Asters. 1835 
Linney /utrod. Bot.(1848) 1. 321 The modern corymh must 
not be confounded with that of Pliny, which was analogous 
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to our capitulum. 1861 Mrs. Lankester Hild Flowers 75 
Sea Aster.. The flower-heads are in a compact corymb. 
b. ¢ransf. (Zool.) Used of a group of zoophytes. 

1846 Dana Zoop/, (1848) 173 A whole corynib or hemi- 
spherical group. 

41 2. A cluster of ivy-berries or grapes. 
Eng. sense.) 

3706 Puiisiirs (ed. Kersey), Coryt6xs,a Bunch, or Cluster 
of Ivy-berries. 1849 De Quincey Aug. Mail.-Coach Wks. 1V. 
347 Gorgeous corymbi from vintages. 1873 Symonps Gré, 
Ports xii. 408 Ivy branches .. surround its [a mirror’s} rim 
with a delicate tracery of sharp cut leaf and corymb. 

Corymbed (kprimbd |, A/a. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 
Fashioned as a corymb. 

1846 Dana Zoop/. (1848) 432 Spreading obliquely upward, 
and much ramose, forming an even top clump (corymbed or 
fastigiate). ji 3 

+ Cory’mbiate, 2. Obs. [ad. L. corymbiat-us 
sct with clusters of ivy-berries, f. coyuzbus.] 

1823 Crass Techn. Dict., Corymbiate (Ant.), set about 
and garnished with clusters of ivy berries. 

Tr Corymbiated, a. Obs, =prec. 

1730-6 Barry (folio), Corynbiated, set about with Ber- 
ties. 1755 Jounson, Corysbrated, garnished with branches 
of berries. Dict. Wence in later Dicts. 

Corymbiferous (kprimbi‘féros), a. [f. L. 
corymbifer bearing elusters of berries (f. corymdus), 
adopted in 17th c. as a term of Botany + -ovus.] 

1. 7:t, Bearing eorymbs; sfec. belonging to the 
Corymbifere, a sub-order of Composite plants, 
having the florets of the disk tubular and perfect, 
and those of the ray, when present, ligulate. 

Although many of the Corymdiferz, as tansy, milfoil, the 
Asters, Senecios, Cinerarias, etc. bear their heads of flowers 
in le ‘corymbs’ (in the modern sense), the name goes 
hack to the earlier botanical sense of corywibus: see CorvmB 
1 note, 

1676 Grew Anat. Flowers iv. § 7 To the Corymhiferous 
Kind, as Tansy, Chameinile, and the like. 1686 ///?, 
Traus. XVI. 285 The Corymbiferous, that are not Pappose, 
these have either a radiated, or a naked Flower. 1688 R. 
HoimMe A rinoury 1. 115/1 Corimbiferous Flowers. .made of 
thrums, without any circle of leaves. 1706 Puitwips (ed. 
Kersey), Coryimnbiferous Plants (among Herbalists) are 
such as have a compound discous Flower, but their Seeds 
have no Down sticking to them: Of this kind is the Daisy, 
Camomile, etc. 1731-s9 Mitter Gard. Dict. (ed. 3), Co- 
rymbiferous Plants ..Mr. Ray distinguishes them into 
such as have a radiate Flower, as the Sun-Flower, the 
Marygold, etc. and such as have a naked Flower, as the 
Lavender Cotton and Tansey. 1836 ‘Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 
248/2 We might instance the flower of any corymbiferous 
plant. 1852 Tu. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 1. xiii. 428 A 
shrub ten or fifteen feet high, of the corymbiferous family. 

4 2. See quots. (Not an English use.) 

1657 Phys. Dict., Corymbiferous, bearing berries. 1730-6 
Baicey (folio), Corybiferous, that beareth Berries like 
Ivy. 1755 JoHNSON, Corysrbiferous, bearing fruit or ber- 
ries in bunc es. , . 

Corymbiform (kori-mbifgim), a. [Sce -rorM.] 
Of the form of a coryinb. 

3870 Hooker Stud. Flora 29 Brassica cantpestris.. 
flowering racemes corymbiform. 1878 A. Hamitron Nerv. 
Dis. 278 The corymbiform distribution of the skin-disease. 

Corymbose (kprimbdus), a. [f. mod. Bot. L. 
corymbosus, f. corymbus.) Growing in corymbs; 
of the nature of or resembling a eorymb. 

1775 Asn, Coryimbose, belonging to the corymbus. 1807 
J. E. Smitn PAys. Bot. 234 ‘The flowers of Yarrow .. grow 
In a corymbose manner, 1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. U1. 
438 Dichotomarta obtusata, Lam. Branching, corymbose, 
dichotomous, jointed. 1872 Otiver Elem, Bot. App. 307 
‘Terminal corymbose heads of yellow flowers. 

b. Of a disease. 

1877 Roperts Handbk. Aled. (ed. 3) 1. 155 The corymbose 
variety is very fatal. 13882 Syd. Soc. Le2x., Corymbose 
sinallpox. , 

Henee Corymbo'sely adv., in the manner of a 
corymb, in eorymbs. 

1829-ss Louvon Encycl. Plants 1291 Flowers capitate or 
corymbosely panicled. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 192 Stem 
«.corymbosely branched. 

Corymbous (kori‘mbas), a. rave-°. [f. as 
pree. +-ous.] Characterized by eorymbs. 

1828 WessTER, Coryibous, consisting of corymbs; in 
clusters. Barton. Lee. Also in later Dicts. 

Cory mbulous, -o'se, a. vare—°.  [f. L. type 
*corymbulus, dim, of corymbus + -oUs, -OS£.] 

1828 Wesster, Coryitbu/ous, having or consisting of tittle 
corymbs. Burton, 1847 Cratc, Corymbulose, formed of 
many corymbs. 

Corynid (kprinid). Zoo/. [f. mod.L. Corynide, 
f. Coryne, generic name of a Hydromedusa, a. 
Gr. xopvvn club.) A member of the family Cory- 
nidw of the order /ydrotdca of Coelenterates. 

1870 NtcHotson Zoo/, \viii. 73 The. .ectements of generation 
..by the union of which the young Corynid is produced. 

Coryniform ‘kori-nifgim), a. Zool, [f. Coryne 
+ -FoRM.] Having the form of a Corynid. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. fuv, Anim. iii. 132 Some medusoids 
.-the hydroid stages of which are not..certainly known, 
but which are probably coryniform. 

Corynite (kprinsit). Af. [Named 1865; 
f. Gr. xoptvy elub + -1TE.] A native sulph-arsen- 
antimonide of nickel. 1868 Dana Jin. 74. 

Corynoch, obs. f. Coronacn. 

Coryous, -owse, -osyte, -ouste, obs. ff. 
CURIOUS, -OSITY. 
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| Coryphzeus (kprif7-%s). Also 9 -eus; 7 
Anglicized as coryphe. [l..; a. Gr. xopupaios 
ehicf, head man, lcader, in the Attie Drama 
“Ieader of the chorus’ ; f. xopugiy head, top.] 

1, The leader of a chorus. 

1678 Cupworit /utell. Syst. 396 Alt those other Gods .. 
are to that First..God, but as the Dancers to the Cory. 
phatus or Chorayus. 1732 Lipiarp Sethos M1. x. 4iy The 
peopte sung .. and the coryphivus answer'd. «@ 1834 Coir- 
ripce Shaks, Notes 13 ‘The leader of the chorus, the fore- 
man, or coryphacus, 1870 MacCoul. Aswmergan Passion 
Play 52 The coryphieus .. recited in monotone a short ex- 
planation of the type and ensuing act. : 

b. The title of a funetionary tu the University of 
Oxford, appointed (in 1856) to assist the Croracus, 

(1856 Statuta Univ. Oxon, (1890) 77 Priccentor, sive cory: 
phieus, una cin chorago bipartita opera constantem musica: 
practic# exercitationem habendain curet,.| 1863 Oxr/ /en 
Year Lk. 54 {t was enacted that there shalt be a Priecentor 
or Coryphieus .. who is to assist the Choragus, 1892 O1/f 
Univ, Calendar 26 Music (Coryphieus or Precentor) John 
Henry Mee. . 

2. fig. ‘The chief or leader of a party, seet, school, 
etc: 

1633 T. Avams £.xf. 2 Peter ili. 2 They call him [Peter] 
the coryphe of the apostles. 1655 Movrer & BENset 
Mealth's [mprovem. 141 As amongst Poets there is some 
called the Coryphicus, or Captain-poet, so fareth it likewise 
amongst Meats, 1809 din. Kev. Apr. 226 A coryphicus of 
the popular party. 1871 Farrar Wty. //ist. ii. 50 Strauss, 
the coryphizus of modern scepticisin. 

|| Coryphée (kor7fé), [F.; ad. L. coryphaus : 
see prec.] The ehief dancer in a ballet. 

1866 Encer. Nat. Alus. vii. 254 Round each set of dancers 
the people formed a ring, in which the figurantes and 
coryphées went through their operations. 1869 Dasly 
News 14 Apr., Men dressed as coryphees, wriggling ahout 
like the Arab dancing-girts, to the sound of the native 
music. . 

Corystoid (kori‘stoid’, a. Zool. [f. Corystes 
name of a genus of crabs (a. Gr. xopuvarns helmeted 
soldier, f. xépus helmet) + -o1p.] Allied to the 
genus of crabs Corysées, or the family Corys/idw. 

1852 Dana Crust. t. 65 The Corystoid species. 

Coryve, var. of CorniveE v. 

|Coryza (koraiza). ath. Also 7 corisa, 
[L.; ad. Gr. «épuga running at the nose.] The 
running at the nose which constitutes or accom- 
panies a cold in the head; catarrh. 

1634 R. If. Saderne's Regiut. 156 These rheumes If to the 
Breast they flow.. fh'are call’d Catharre, [ut running 
through the Nose It's call’d Corisa: others say the Pose. 
1685 Bovie Lug. Notion Nat. 317 Many Conghs and 
Hoarsenesses, and Coryzas are said to be cur’d. 1834 J- 
Fornes Lacunec's Dis. Chest 249 Sore throat and coryza 
considerable. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11.8 An 
ordinary coryza. 

Corzie, -zy: see Corsir. 

Cos (kps). Also 7-8 Coss(e. [The ancient name 
(Gr. K@s) of an island in the A°gean (now Stan- 
ehio).] In full Cos fettuce: a variety of lettuce 
introduced from the island of Cos. 

1699 Evetyn Acefaria (1729) 130 Coss Lettuce from Tur- 
key. 1753 Cuampers Cycl. Suppl. s.v. Lettuce, The most 
valuable, of atl the English lettuces, are the white cos, or 
the Versailles, the Silesia, and the black cos. 1832 / ey. 
Subst, Food 301 The cos and the cabbage lettuce. 1890 
Daily News 31 Mar. 5/6 The tender cabbage lettuce .. is 
inore tender and digestible; but the cos holds its own 
because it produces a greater weight per acre. 

Cos, var. of Coss; obs. f. Ktss. 

Cos., abbreviation of Cosine, 

Cosack, cosak, obs. ff. Cossack. 

Cosalite (kgsalait). Aziz. [Named in 1868 
from Cosa/a in Mexico (where it occurs): see -ITE.] 
A native sulphide of lead and bismuth. 

1868 dimer, Fral. Se, Ser. 1, XLV. 319 Cosalite, a new 
mineral. i 

|| Cosaque (kosa‘k), [App. a trade application 
of F. Cosague Cossack, prob. in allusion to the 
sudden and irregular firing of the latter.] A eracker 
bon-bon, 

1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade Prod., Cosagues, a French 
fancy paper for wrapping sweetmeats. 1882 P. FitzcrRatp 
Recreat, Lit, Man (1883) 91 A little cosaque, which I saw 
him merrily ‘exploding at the supper-table. 1884 Davsly 
News 6 Dec. 5/3 The manufacture of cosaques and bon- 
bons must be brisk this Christmas. 

Cosaque, obs. f. Cassock. 

1698 Crutt Aluscovy 79 Their upper Garments are made 
like Vests, or rather Cosaques, falling down to the mid-leg. 

Co-saviour: see Co- pref. 3b. 

+Cosbaude. [Cf. Casbap.] A term of re- 
proach to a woman. 

1s7o Levins Manip. 43 A Cosbaude, mirgizoua [cf. 
55 coystrel, wirgiso]. — 

Cosch.e, obs. f. Coacu, and var. Cos, Ods., hut. 

Cosechyn,e, obs f. Cusiion. 

Coscinomancy (kp'sinomarnsi). Also 7 
choschino., cosino-, 7~8 coskino-, 9 koskino-. 
(ad. med.L. coscinomantia, f. Gr. xooxvopaytss, 
{. kooKtvo-v sieve: see -MANCY.] Divination by the 
turning of a sieve (held on a pair of shears, ete.). 

1603 Sin C ElEvpon Jud. Astro. xvii. 356 Comparing 
Astrologie with <Aruspicie, Hydromancie, Chiromancie, 
Choschinomancie, and such like. 1653 H. More Ansid. 
Ath, 1, ii. (1712) 89 Coskinomancy, or finding who stole or 


COSE. 
spoiled this or that thing by the Sieve and Shears, 1777 
Branp Pop. Antig. ‘ed. Hazlitt) HII. 301-2. 1871 ‘Tytor 


Prim. Cult. 1. 116 The so-called coscinomancy, or, as it is 
described in Hudibras, ‘th’ oracle of sieve and shears’. 

Cose (kouz),v. [Back-formation from Cosy a.] 
intr. Yo make onesclf cosy. 

1857 Kincstey 7wo VY. Ago iii, To see the comfortable 
gleam through the windows, as the sailors cose round the 
fire with wife and child. 1863 Hoime Ler A. IWarleigh’s 
Fort. Il. 241 Rachel .. was cosing with a delightful new 
novel in her sofa corner. 

Cose, obs. f. Coss 56.2 (4uglo-Jndian), Coss v, 

Co-seat: see Co- pref. 1. 

Cosecant (kous7*kant). 7rig. [f. Co- pref 4 
+ Secant. The L. cosecans was used a1576 by 
Rheticus, Opus Palatinum (1596). F. cosécante.] 
The secant of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbreviated cosec.) 

1706 in Priturs, Co-secant. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
Il. 3 The radius, cotangent, and cosecant [form] another 
right-angled triangle cot. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 243 
. is called the cosecant of A (written cosec. A), 
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Coseismial (koasai-zmal), a. and sé. 
pref. 2+ SEISMAL.] 

A. adj. Relating to the points of simultaneous 
arrival of an carthquake wave on the earth’s 
surface ; in cose?smal line, curve, core. 

1851-9 Maret in dd. Man. Sci. Exg. 361 Upon maps of 
the country in which the shock was felt, coseismal and meizo- 
seismal curves may be finally laid down. 1877 Le Conte 
L£lem. Geol. iii. (1879)124 By drawing a curve through these 
points we have a coseismal curve. 

B. sb. for cosezsmal line, curve: A line or 
curve connecting points of simultaneous shock 
from an earthquake wave. 

Coseismic (kousai-zmik), a. 
NCI; Shpree, AL 

1886 J. Mitne Larthguakes 10 These points will lie in 
circles called ‘isoseismic’ or ‘ coseismic’ circles. 

Cosen, -age, -er, obs. ff. Cousin, CozEn, etc. 

Co-sentient (kosscnfiént), a. [See Co- 2.] 
Feeling in company or together with, jointly sen- 
tient. (Cf. CONSENTIENT.) 

1801 SoutHeEY Thalaba vy. xxviii, For of himself Co- 
sentient and inseparable parts The snaky torturers grew. 

So Co-se-ntiency, co-sentient quality. 

1884 Gurney & Myers in 194 Cent. May 809 The obscure 
pervasive co-sentiency of man and man. 

Coser, Coseri: see Cosser, COSSERY. 

Co-settler, Cosey : see Co- pref. 3 b, Cosy. 

+ Cosh, sd.1 Obs. or dial. Also 5 cosche, 5-6 
cosshe, 6 cosse. [Of uncertain origin: Gaelic 
cots ‘little hole, cavern’ has been compared.] A 
small cottage, hut, hovel. 

c1490 Promp. Parv. 94 Coote, lytylle howse [A cosh, 
/1. cosche, Pynson cosshe], casa. 1§26 Piler. Perf. (W.de 
W. 1531) 142 b, Some persones buyldeth to god but a poore 
cosshe or small cotage. 1530 Patscr. 209/1 Cosshe a sorie 
house, cawerne. 1547 Satessury Dict. Welsh, Bwth, cot- 
tage, cosse. 1847 HaLLiwELL, Cosh, a cottage, or hovel. 


C raven. 
Cosh, 53.2 dial. [Cf. OF. cos ‘Godef.), F. cosse 


pod.} The husk of grain ; the pod of beans or pease. 

1787-95 W. Marsuait Aur. Econ. Norfolk Gloss., Cosh, 
the husk or chaff of wheat and oats. 1865 ¥rul. R. Agric. 
Soc. Ser. u. 11.1. 167 The. .cost of separating it [seed] from 
the husk or cosh must always be considerable. 1886S. IV. 
Linc. Gloss., Cosh, the pod of beans or tares: as ‘Tars 
have such a many coshes’; hence also Cosh’d: as ‘How 
well the beans are cosh’d’. 


Cosh ‘kpf), a. Sc. and dai, [Derivation un 
known. } 

1. Quiet, still. 

17.. Gay Goss-hawk xiii. (Minstr. Sc. Border), He. .sang 
fu’ sweet the notes o’ love, Till a’ was cosh within. 1847- 
78 Hatuiwe tt, Cosh, quiet, still. Salop. 188: Autobiog. 
F. Vounger iv. 34 John Wallace had sat as cosh as a mouse 
in the corner. /d7d. xxiii. 284 All was hushed as cosh as 
midnight. AZod. Sc. Keep it cosh! Be cosh about it. 

2. Sheltered, snug, comfortable. 

a1774 Fercusson Farmer's lugle, Blythe to find. .That 
a’ his housie looks sae cosh and clean. 1813 E. Picken 
Poems 1. 124 (Jam.) I’ve guid gramashens worn mysel’.. 
They kept me cosh baith cauf an’ coots. 1837 R. Nicoiy 
fens 1842) 82 Beside our cosh hearthstane. 

3. Trim, neat. 

1826 J. Witson .Voct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 94 They come 
flocking in..their bosoms made cosh and tidy. 1832-53 
VW histle-Binkie Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 37 The coshest wife that 
cer I met, Was Mistress Dougal Dhu. 

4. Sce quot.) 

1808 Jamirsonx, Cosh... 4 In a state of intimacy; ‘They 
are very cosh’. 

Co-sharer: sce Co- pref. 3c. 

1602 Warner Albion's eng. xiv. Ixxv. (1612) 311 Haue 
Cleargie-men coshairers? tush a Lye: To aske doe Cour- 
tiers, Church-men shame to offer Simonie. 

Coshe, obs. Sc. f. Coacu. 

Cosher (kg fo1), v.! /reland. [Phonetic repr. of 
Irish cost feast, feasting, entertainment.]} 

itr, Vo feast; to live at free quarters 
dependants or kinsmen, 

1634 5 Sfat. /reland 10-11 Chas. 1, c. 16 If any person or 
persons. .shall cosher, lodge or cesse themselves..upon the 
inhabitants. 1640 Sutrtny St. /atrick for rel. v. i, I 
would not leave a head. .froim my mother’s sucking pig at her 
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nipple to my great-grandfather’s coshering in the peas-straw. 
1689 /rish //udibras \N.\, A very fit and proper house, sir, 
For such a worthy guest to cosher. 

Cosher (ke'fo1), v.*  ¢razs. To treat with in- 
dulgent fondness, pamper; to cocker or coddle 7. 


| 


1861 TRoLLore Barchester T. 181 She coshered up Eleanor | 


with cold fowl and port wine. 1889 Sat. Rev. 31 Aug. 
232/1 He is..dandled and coshered like a baby in arms. 

Cosher (ky'fo1), v7.3 collog. zutr. To chat ina 
friendly and familiar fashion. 

1833 Macautay in Live & Lett. I. v. 339 Rogers made 
Tom Moore and me sit down with him for half an hour, 
and we coshered over the events of the evening. 

Cosher, a. (in Jewish, use); see KosHER. 

Cosherer (kgfere1). /reland. Also 7 cash-. 
[f. CosHrer v.1 + -ER 1,] One who coshers, or lives 
by coshering. 

1634-5 Stat. /veland 10-11 Chas. J, c.16 An Act for the Sup- 
pressing of Cosherers and Idle Wanderers. 1672 Petty /’od. 
Anat.(1691)13 There are yet to spare, who are Casherers and 
Fait-neants, 220,000. 1855 Macauray Hist. Exg. 111. xii. 
153 Commissions were scattered profusely among idle 
cosherers who claimed to he descended from good Irish 
families. 1865 Yzses 11 Mar., A ‘cosherer’ is one who 
pretends to be an Irish gentleman, and will not work. 

Coshering (kg‘forin), v6/. sb. Jreland. Also 
> cochering. [f. CoSHER v.1 +-1NG 1.] 

+1. Feasting. Ods. rare. 

1977 Stanyuurst Descr. /rel. in Holinshed VI. 67 Their 
noble men, and noble mens tenants, now and then make a 
set feast, which they call coshering, wherto flocke all their 
reteiners, whom they name followers .. In their coshering 
they sit on straw, they are serued on straw. 

2. The practice or custom, claimed as a right by 
Trish chiefs, of quartering themselves upon their de- 
pendants or tenants: see COSHERY 2. 

1571 Campion “ist, [rel, 11. vill. (1633) 102 The Irish im- 
position of Coyne, Livery. .cosherings, bonnaght, and 
such like. 1605 T. Ryvvers Vicar’s Plea (1620) 1 The lawes 
are executed in every place alike, cocherings are reduced 
to chiefe-rents. 1612 Davies IVhy Jreland, etc. (1747) 169 
Irish exactions;—namely cosherings; which were visita- 
tions and progresses made by the lord and his followers 
among his tenants; wherein he did eat them out of house 
and home. 1778 Phil. Surv. S. [rel. 44. 1848 Macauray 
Hist, Eng. 11.130 Sometimes he contrived, in defiance of 
the law, to live by coshering, that is to say, by quartering 
himself on the old tenants of his family. 

Co'shering, f//. a. [f. CosHEr v.1 + -1nG 2.] 
That ‘coshers’ or lives upon the industry of others. 

1727 C. THRELKELD Stirfes Hibern, C vij, Dodder.. 
quits the root, and like a coshering parasite lives upon 
another’s trencher. 1839 Blackw. Alag. XLV. 180 A herd 
of squandering, coshering, wandering blackguards. 1882 
Gotpw. SmitH in 19f/ Cent, July 6 Some hereditary despot, 
the representative of their old coshering chiefs. 

Coshery (kg‘fari). /reland. Also 6 cosshirh, 
cossherie, cashery, 7 coshary. ([f. Irish co¢s¢r 
(kOfar) feast, feasting. 

The ending appears to be assimilated to Eng. sbs. in -evy ; 
the direct repr. of the Irish word would be cosher: cf. 
Houlston Tracts 11, xxxvili. 10 A portion of the dough. .is 
cleverly hid [by the servants], for what the Irish cal] a 
cosher, after the family are in bed.] 

l. gex. Feasting. rare. 

1583 STANYHURST Aeweis 1. \Arb.) 40 On palet of scarlet 
they were for cossherye setled. 

2. spec. Entertainment for themselves and their 
followers exacted by Irish chiefs from their de- 
pendants. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. /re/. in Holinshed II. 23/2 No 
lords. .shall extort or take anie coine and liverie, cosheries, 
nor cuddies. nor anie other like custome. .in or upon anie of 
the church lands and territories. 1596 Spenser Stave /re/, 
Wks. (Globe) 623/2 But now by this Statute the sayd Irish 
Lord is wronged, for that he is cutt of from his customarye 
services, as Cuddeehih, Cosshirh [v.v. Cossherie], Bonaught, 
Shragh, Sorehim, and such like. 1600 DymMmox /relaud 
(1843) 9 Cashery Is certeine feastes which the lorde vseth to 
take of his tenants after Easter, Christmas, Whitsontyde, 
Michaelmas and all other tymes at his pleasure. 1610 
Hoiiann Camden's Brit, 1.141 This chiefe Lord had his 
Cosharies upon his tenants, that is he and his would lie 
upon them until they had eate up all their provisions. 1827 
Hlatitam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 348 Coshery.. is 
somewhat analogous to the royal prerogative of purveyance. 
1870 Athenruin 22 Oct. 523 Among these exactions 
‘coshery’ figures as the most oppressive and most hateful. 

Coshionet, obs. f. CUSHIONET, 

Coshly, adv. Sc. [f. Cos a. +-Ly 2.] Quietly, 
undisturbedly. 

21774 Fercusson Poems (1789) II. 82 (Jam.) It’s i’ the 
Psalms o’ David writ, That this wide warld ne’er should 
flit. But on the waters coshly sit. 

Cosie : see Cosy. 

Cosier, a cobbler: see Cozirr. 

Cosingnace, -ais, obs. ff. CousINess. 

Co-signatory (kousi-gnatori\, @ and sd. [f. 
Co- + SiGNaATonY. ] 

A. adj. Signing jointly with others, uniting with 
others in signing. 

1891 Daily News 21 Nov. 5/5 The co-signatory powers to 
the Berlin guarantees. 

B. sb, One who signs (a document, treaty, cte.) 
jointly with another or others; a joint signatory. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 4/2 Tt is thought that Austria 
.-will avoid the difficulty of becoming a co-signatory of 
Italy, 1867 C. W. Bincuam in 7tmes 9 Nov. 10/1 He has 


requested me to acknowledge on behalf of ourselves and our 
co-signatorics the receipt of your courteous reply. 


COSMETICISM. 


Cosignificative, -ficator: see Consic-. 

Cosily (kézili), adv. Also cozily, etc. [f. 
Cosy a. + -LY*.] In acosy manner; snugly and 
comfortably. 

1721 Ramsay Jo £olus 17 Canty and cosily I lye. 1788 
Burns Halloween v, Syne coziely, aboon the door, W1' 
cannie care, they’ve plac’d them. 1837 W. Irvinc Caft. 
Bonneville U1. 14 [He] would take his seat quietly and 
cozily by the fire. 1871 M. Coxuins A/rg. & Alerch. 11. iv. 
103 She had seen the little girl. .cosily in bed. 

Cosin, -age, obs. ff. Cousin, COZEN, -AGE. 

Cosine (kéusain). Zrzg.  [inod. f. Co- pref. 
4+ Sine, The L. costnus occurs in Gunther 
Canon Triangeulorum (1620); F. cosine] The 
sine of the complement of a given angle. (Abbrev. 
COS.) 

1635 I. W. Sciographia 44 As the Radius Is tothe cosine of 
the angle given, 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron, I. 141 The 
Co-sine of the Angle, 1880 Havcnuron Piy's. Geog. iii. 123 
‘The mean annual evaporation..varies as the cosine of the 
latitude. 

attrib, 1881 Nature XXV. 167 Integrators were of three 
kinds: (1) radius machines, (2! cosine machines, (3) tangent 
machines. 2 

Cosine, Cosiner, obs. ff. Cousin, COZENER. 

Cosiness (kdwzinés). Also cozi-. [f Cosy a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or state of being cosy. 

1834 De Quincey A utobiog. Sk., Dublin Wks. 1.236 Old 
rambling houses. . displaying, in the dwelling-rooms, comfort 
and ‘cosiness’. 1882 Athenzeui 2 Dec. 741/1 Palmer said 
he loved cosiness, as a cat does. 

Cosino-, coskinomancy, obs. ff. Coscino-. 

+ Co'sins. Obs. [So called from the namc of 
the makcr.} A kind of stays or ‘ bodice’. 

1727 Pore Art of Sinking 94 Lac'd in her Cosins new 
appear’d the bride. 1729 Art of Politicks 10 Think we that 
modern words eterna! are? Toupet, and Tompion, Cosins, 
and Colmar Hereafter will be called by some plain man A 
Wig, a Watch, a Pair of Stays, a Fan. 

Cosma, erron. form of chasma, CHASM. 

+Cossmarchy. Oés.—° [ad. Gr. type *xoo- 
papxia, f. x6op-os world + -apxia government.] ‘The 
power of the devil, the government of the world’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1636). 


Cosmete (kp:zmit). Gr. Antig. [ad. Gr. koo- 
pnt-7s, f. koopeity to order.} <A state officer or 
director in charge of the ephebi at Athens. 

Cosmetic (kpzme'tik), a. and sé. [ad. Gr. 
Koopntix-os relating to adornment, f. xoopeiy to 
arrange, adorn, f. xdop-os order, adornment. Cf. 
F. cosmétique.] 

A. adj. Having power to adorn, embellish, or 
beautify (esp. the complexion) ; also = CoSMETICAL, 

1650 Burwer Axthropomet, Introd., Which damnable 
portion of cosmetique Art. 1699 GartH Disfens. 11. 20 
Whilst Iris his cosmetick Wash must try, To inake her 
Bloom revive. 1755 SMoLLETT Quix. (1803) [V. 13 When her 
face is smoothed. .by a thousand cosmetic slops and washes. 
a 1845 Hoop Progress of Art xii, Washed by my cosmetic 
brush How Beauty’s cheek began to blush. 

Bese 

1. A preparation intended to beautify the hair, 
skin, or complexion. 

1650 Butwer Axnthropomet. 48 Recommend those Cos- 
metiques..which preserve hair for the use and intention of 
Nature. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704) 437 No better Cos- 
meticks than a severe Temperance and Purity. 1783 Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary 3 Oct., Between her medicines, and the.. 
cosinetics, I shall expect to become stout and beautiful. 
1879 E. Garrett //ouse by Works 1.55 Knowing no cos- 
metic but cold water. 

Jig. 1842 H. Rocers /utrod, Burke's Wks. 1. 25 All the 
loathsome deformities of guilt disappear under the cosmetics 
which fortune can apply. ee 

2. The ait of adorning or beautifying the body. 
Also fi. (cf. athletics). [=Gr. 7 koopnrinn.] 

1605 Bacon Adu, Learn. u. x. § 1 Art of decoration [of 
the body] which is called cosmetic. 1838-9 Haram //is?. 
Lit. WI. iti, m1. § 48. 37 Painting and music.. counted as 
.-only somewhat more liberal than cookery or cosmetics. 
1865 Grote Plato II. xxii. 95 Cosmetic, or Ornainental 
Trickery, is the counterfeit of Gymnastic. 

3. One who practises the cosmetic art. sonce-zs¢. 

1713 Guardian No. 64 That you would place your peti- 
tioners at the head of the family of cosmetics [barher, per- 
fumer, etc.]. ; 

Cosme‘tic, v. xonce-wd. [f. prec. sb. 1: cf. Zo 
Physic.) trans. To treat with cosmetics. 

1890 Zemple Bar Mag. July 446 Joan and Anne were 
gorgeously arrayed, roseate-cheeked, cosmeticked. 

Cosmetical (kpzme'tikal), a. [f. Gr. xoo- 
pyri COSMETIC sb, + -AL.] @. Relating to cos- 
metics. +b. =Cosmeric adj. Obs. 

1559 Morwync Luonyi, 195 Waters distilled called Cos- 
meticall. 1650 Butwer Axthropomet, Introd., The office 
of Cosmetical Physick. 1694 Wrstmacotr Seript. //erd. 
5 The bitter oy] is good in pains of the ear and cosmetical. 
1823 Moore Fadles, Holy Alliance 102 They then wrote 
essays, pamphlets, books, Upon cosmetical economy. 

llence Cosme‘tically adv. ; 

1879 Yinsley’s Alag. XXIV. 51 Her face, cosmetically 
well-preserved, still retained. .traces of great beauty. 

Cosmeticism (kpzmctisizm), varc. [f. Cos- 
METIC +-ISM.} ‘The practice of the cosmetic art. 

1821 Locxuart Maderius II. iii. 100 [Her) complexion did 
not, in spite of all the arts of cosmeticism, harmonize very 
well with the bright golden ringlets. 


q 


COSMETICIZE. 


Cosmeticize (kpzme'tisziz), v. [f. as pree. + 
-1ZE.] ¢ranxs. To treat with cosmetics. 

1824 New Monthly Mag. X. 88 What an atmosphere of 
palms, gentle and simple .. cosmeticized and unwashed ! 
1860 All Year Round No. 47. 493 The skins that were not 
hard red, were of a ghastly cosmeticised whiteness. 

Co‘smian. [f. Gr. xéap-os of the world, secular, 
f. edopos the world.] = Cosmisr. 

1842 J. Stewart (¢it/e’, The Bible of Nature, condensed 
from the Scriptures of IXminent Cosmians, lantheists and 
Physiphilanthropists. 

Cosmic (kgzmik), a. 
world or universe, f. «dapos order, the world. 
F. cosmigue.] 

+1. Of this world, worldly. Oés. 

1649 J. Eccteston Behmen's Epist. vii. § 13 lle must 
turne from his Imagining in the Cosmick Spirit [év spirvtu 
mundi) wherewith the soull is covered and disgnised. 

2. Of or belonging to the universe considered as 
an ordered systcm or totality ; relating to the sum 
or universal system of things. 

1846 Grote Greece (1862) 1. xvi. 305 The one unchange- 
able cosmic substance. 1874 Biackie Se/fCu/t. 11 Meta- 
physics is the knowledge of the absolute or cosmic reason so 
far as it is knowable by our limited individualised reason. 
1875 Wuitney Life Lang. vii. 109 ‘The great cosmic law of 
gravitation. 1877 CuirrorD Lect. § “ss. (1886) 394 (¢7t/e) 
Cosmic emotion. By a cosmic emotion — the phrase is Mr. 
Henry Sidgwick‘s—I mean an emotion which is felt in regard 
to the universe or sum of things, viewed as a cosmos or order. 

b. Relating to or dealing with the cosmos ; 
Cosmic philosophy = CosMisM. 

1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. 1. 98 The Cosmic Philosophy, 
which aims only to organize into a universal body of truth 
the sum of general conclusions obtained by science, adopts 
as the only trustworthy guide for its inquiries the method 
of science. 1879 Ryowerc Afagic Aid. Ages iv. 181 Super- 
natural ideas in cosmic philosophy will destroy reason, 
morality, human feeling. 

3. Belonging to the material universe as dis- 
tinguished from the earth; extra-terrestrial. 

1871 ‘Tynpatt Fragm, Sc. (1879) 11,Whether. .the..molten 
condition of our planet was. .due to the collision of cosmic 
masses or not, 1881 CarPENTER JWicrosc, § Rev. § 706 The 
presence of extremely minute particles .. which there is 
strong reason for regarding as cosmic dust. 

b. Characteristic of the vast scale of the uni- 
verse and its changes; applied to the distances 
between the heavenly bodies, the periods of time 
occupied in their cycles, the velocity with which 
they move, and the like. 

1874 Tyxpaut. Fragm. Sc. (1889) 11. 195 The play between 
organism and environment through cosmic ranges of time. 
-Vod, What is the speed of an express train to the cosmic 
speed of a planet in its orbit? 

. Orderly, in good order; the opposite of 
chaotic. rare. Cf, Cosmos, 

1858 Cartyte Fredk, Gt. (1865) 1.1.1. 9 Alas, the Books 
are not cosmic, they are chaotic, 1867 — Rewer. (1881) 1]. 
134 Rough nature 1 knew well already, but here it was 
reduced to cosmic. ~" 

+5. ‘ Cosmic disease, a synonym of SypAzizs, from 
the universality of its prevalence’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cosmical (kp-zmikal),@. [f. as prec. +-aL.J 

+1. Relating to the world, ze. the earth; geo- 
graphical. Obs. rare. 

1583 StanyHuRST Aeve/s iu. (Arb.) 82 Wheare thow sup- 
posest therefor, that here Italye fast by Dooth stand. . With- 
draw thy iudgment from that grosse cosmical erroure. 1819 
G.S. Faser Dispens. (1823) 11. 166 ‘The tabernacle repre- 
sented the world: whence the. apostle terms it [Heb. ix. 1] 
a cosmical or mundane sanctuary. 

2. =Cosmic 2. 

1685 Bovie Exug. Notion Nat. 37 We may make use of 
one or other of these Terms, Fabrick of the World, System 
of the Universe, Cosmical Mechanism. 1850 Brackie 
dschyins 11. 297 YVhis original cosmical meaning of the 
Greek gods, though lost by anthropomorphism to the vulgar. 
1865 Grote Plato |. i. 14 note, This Pythagorean cosmical 
system, 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ, vi. § 186.190 
‘There may be many cosmical intelligences, each embracing 
the whole universe. 

b. =Cosmic 2b. 

1856 MeE:KLEJOHN tr. Aan?’s Crit. P. R. (1884) 256, 1 term 
all transcendental ideas in so far as they relate to the abso- 
lute totality in the synthesis of phanomena cosuica/ con- 
ceptions. 1861 B. Powrt in /ss. & Rez. ved. 5) 133 Those 
thoroughly versed in cosmical philosophy. 

3. =Cosmic 3. 

1849 HerscHet Ondd. Astro. 538 Vhat. .our view is limited 
by a sort of cosmical veil which extinguishes the smaller 
magnitudes, 1869 Purtuirs Vesnz, xii. 324 General terres- 
trial or cosmical conditions. 1882 Proctor Faw, Sci. Stud. 
47 Signs of the earth’s passage through cosntical dust. 

b. =Cosmic 3b. 

1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces ed. 6) 7o-A term which 
..sinks into nothing with reference to cosmical time, if cos- 
mical time be not eternity. 

4. Of or pertaining to CosM!sM. 

1861 Grestey Sophronw & N. 74 Cosmical or Atheistical 
opinions. ; 

5. Astron. Occurring at sunrise, coincident with 
the rising of the sun; said of the rising or setting 
of a star. 

1994 Beunpevit Z.verc, 1.1 xxxv. (ed. 7) 348 The Cosmicall 
setting. .is when a starre goeth downe under the Ilorizon at 
such time as the Sunne riseth. 1638 /’enrt, Conf. viii. 
(1657) 257 The Cosmical and Acronical rising and setting of 
such asterismes. 1726 tr. Gregory's cistron. 1. 232 The 
Cosmical rising and setting is all one with the Morning 


fad. Gr. xoopix-ds of the 
Cf. 
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rising or setting, as if the beginning of the Artificial Day, or 
the Rising of the Sun, were the same with that of the World. 
1826 Cotenrooke Wisc. /ss. (1873) 11. 372 It is the heliacal 
rising, not the cosmical, which governs certain religious rites, 

Cosmically (kgzmikali), adv. [f. prec. + -L¥*.] 

1. Astron. Coincidently with the rising of the 
sun: see CoSMICAL 5. 

1589 Fremine Georg. Virg. 1. 8 Cosmically, not heliacally: 
for these two, rising and setting, are ascribed to the stars. 
160s Campen ens, (1657) 88 The Holy Bishop of Win- 
chester. .called the weeping Saint Swithin, for that about 
his feast Praesepe and Aselli, rainie constellations, do arise 
cosmnically, and commonly cause raine. 1 CoLEenrooky 
in Asiat. Res, 1X. 357 ‘The star, rising cosmically, became 
visible in the oblique sphere, at the distance of 60” from the 
sun, 1876 G. F. Cuamners Astron. 914 A heavenly body 
is said to rise or set cosinically when it rises or sets at sunrise. 

2. In a cosmic or cosinical way ; in relation to 


the cosmos. 

1854 GreG (¢it/e), Observations on Meteorolites or Acrolites, 
considered Geographically, Statistically, and Cosmically. 
1871 Fraser Life Berkeley x. 395 All our sense-plicnomena 
. -are indeed cosmically associated. 

Cosmico- (kpzmiko), comb. form of Gr. coopixcs 
CosMIcAL =cosmically, as in cosuetco-natural adj. 

1881 in Nature XXV. 193 Of the ‘influences which act 
upon suicide’, the first that are considered are the ‘cos- 
mico-natural ’. , 

Cosmism (kp:zmiz'm), [f. Cosm-os + -1s3.] 

1. The conception of the cosmos or ‘order o! 
nature’ as a self-existent, self-acting whole; thc 
theory which explains the cosmos or universe solely 


according to the methods of positive science. 

1861 G. J. HotvoaKke Limits of Atheism (1874) 7 To 
believe in Nature, in its self-existence, its self-subsistence, 
its self-action, its eternity, infinity, and materiality, and in 
that only, is Affirmative Atheism. Mote. This might stand 
for adefinition of Cosmism. /6/d. Pref., Cosmism, as well as 
Secularism, expresses a new form of Freethought. 1861 Gres- 
LEY Sof/ron & N.74 The new notion of Affirmative Atheism, 
or Cosmism. 1874 Fiske Cosmic Philos. 1, 184 In the pro- 
gress from Anthropomorphism to Cosmism the religious 
attitude remains unchanged from the beginning to the end. 

2. (See quot.: formed after patriotism.) 

1873 Ruskin in Contemp. Rev. XXI. 928 The name of the 
emotion would then be properly ‘Cosmism’, and would 
signify the resolution of such a people to sacrifice its own 
special interests to those of Mankind. 

Cosmist (kgzimist). [f. as prec. + -1st.] A 
believer in cosmism; a Secularist. 

1861 G. J. Hotvoake Limits of A theism (1874) 11 It is 
the first instinct of the Cosmist..to keep his mind open to 
reason. 1861 GresLey Sophron & N. 68 The Cosmist asks 
for a proof of the existence of the Great Spirit; he calls on 
us to prove that the world is not self-existent, self-creating. 
1883 Pall Mall G.23 Nov. 3/1 The prosecutor. .declined to 
give his evidence on oath because he was a ‘ Cosmist’, which 
he subsequently explained meant ‘much the same as a 
Secularist or an Agnostic’. 


Cosmize (kp‘zinaiz’, wv. rare. ff. as prec. + 
-1ZE.]_ ¢vans. To make into a cosmos. 


1884 G. ALLEN P/ilistia 111. 28 It’s the duty cf man to 
try..to cosmise his own particular little corner of it. 

Cosmo-, before a vowel cosm-, combining 
form of Gr. xdapos CosMos, as in + Cosmocri'tics, 
critical investigations of the world or universe; 
+Cosmo-delyte (see quot.) ; Cosmo‘sophy, know- 
ledge or science of the cosmos; +Cosmo-tel- 
lu‘rian (see quot.) ; + Cosmo-zo‘ism, the theory 
that the cosmos is cndowed with life (see quot.). 
See also following words. 

1686 Goan Celest. Bodies 1. xiv. 354 Gemma’s Cosmocri- 
ticks. 1656 Brount Glossogr., Cosmode/yte, may be derived 
from xéquos mundus, and Setdos, timidus or miser; and 
so Englished, one fearful of the world, or a worldly wretch. 
(Hence in Baitey (1721-90! ] 1848 SoutHEeY Comiun.-pl. Bh. 
1V. 578 The various sophy’s—cosmosophy, kerdosophy. 1867 
J. H. Stiruine Schwegler's Hist. Philos. (ed 8) 350 Erdmann 
views the ‘Theosophy of the middle ages as a necessary com- 
plement to the Cosmosophy of the ancients. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cosmo-tellnrian influences, conditions, celestial and 
terrestrial, such as eclipses, stellar influences... earthquakes, 
and the like, which were formerly supposed to affect the con- 
stitution. .of various diseases, 1678 CupwortH /ute/l. Syst. 
1. iii. § 26. 132 That the whole world. .was..an animal, as our 
human bodies are, endued with one sentient or rational life 
and nature, one soul or mind, governing and ordering the 
whole. Which Corporeal Cosmo-zoism we do not reckon 
amongst the Forms of Atheism. 

Cosmocrat kgzmédkrext). rare. [f. Cosmo- 
+ -cRAT.] Lord or ruler of the world; ‘the 
prince of this world’. 

1820 Soutury Dewil’s Walk xxviii, You will not think, 
great Cosmocrat ! ‘That I spend my time in fooling. 1870 
Ik. Peacock Ralf Skiré. 111. 113 E:ndeavouring to solve 
that problem which even the great cosmocrat we have 
alluded to seems to have found a difficult one. 

So Cosmocra‘tic a.; Cosmo‘crator (Gr. xoopo- 
kparwp lord of the world] = Cosmocrar., 

1831 SouTHEY in Q. Aev. XLV. 427 The idiosyncratic, 
democratic, cosmocratic, comicocratic Jeremy that he {en- 
tham] is. 1708 H. Dopwetrt Nat. Mortality [/ nm. Sonis 
130 Yet they reckon her [Sophia] among their proper Acons, 
far exceeding the Demiurgus and Cosmocratores. 1822 T. 
Taytor Afpulefus 258 Vhe cosmocrators [planets} are the 
leaders of the multitude in each. 

Cosmocritics, -delyte: see CosMo-. 

Cosmogenetic <kpzmodginctik), 7. [f 
CosMO-+-GENETIC: cf. next.) Of or pertainirg 
to cosmogeny. 


t 


COSMOGRAPHER. 


1882 J. 13. Stai.to Conecpts Mod. Physics 271 The vision 
of the cosinogenetic theorist extends backward. 

Cosmogeny (krzingtz/ni). fad. Gr. xoapo- 
yévea, or ~yevia, origin of the world: sce -GENyY.] 
Origin or evolution of the universe. 

1864 11. Svesxcer [Mustr. Univ, Progr.125 The heaven! 
bodies comprehended by Cosmogeny. 1876 tr. /laeckel’s 
/1ist, Creat, 1, 321 ‘This cosmogeny, or theory of the 
development of the universe, 

i} Cosmognosis ‘kpzmogndwsis), [f. Cosmo- 
+ Gr. ya@os knowledge: in mod.F. cosmoagnose.] 
‘The instinct which teaches animals the right 
time for migration, and the fitting placc to which 
to go’ (Syd. Soc. L.ex.. 

Cosmogonal \kpzmp'gondl, a. [f. Gr. xoo- 
poryov-os (sec COSMOGONY) +-AL.] next. 

1846 Worcester cites Edin. Rev. 1854 TuoRreau Walden 
xvi. (1863) 318 The stupendous and cosmogonal philosophy 
of the bhagvat Geeta, : 

Cosmogonic ‘kpzmogpnik), a. [f. Gr. xoo- 
porydv-os (sce CosmoGONY) + -10. Cf. If. cosmogon- 
iguc.) Of or pertaining to cosmogony. 

1818 G.S. Faser //ore Jos. 1, 34 ‘The costnogonic sys- 
tem of the Azteck mythology. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 2 
The cosmogonic record of Moses. 1869 J. D. Barpwin /'re/. 
Natsonsi.g The cosmogonic inyths and legends of antiquity. 

Cosmogonical ‘kpzmogg nikal), «.  [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Dealing or concerned with cosmo- 
gony ; cosinogonic. 

1816 Soutney in Q. Rez. XV. 449 The next ‘cosmo- 
gonical analogy’... represents the celebrated serpent woman 
1880 A thenzum 31 July 137/2 The cosmogonical legends of 
the Babylonians. | 

Cosmogonist (kpzmp'gonist). [fas prec. + 
-{8sT.] One who studies cosmogony, or offers an 
account of the origin or creation of the world. 
+ b. Formerly, One who holds that the world was 
created or had a beginning in time. 

1678 Cupwortn /ute//. Syst... iv. § 14 (Contents) Other 
Pagan Theists [were] neither Theogonists nor Cosmogonists; 
They holding the eternity of the world and of the gods. 
1736-44 Coventry /’il. to [Tyd. iii. (T.), The sacred cos 
mogonist. 1830 Lyet. Princ, Geol. 1. 104 The cosmogonist 
has availed himself of this, as of every obscure problem in 
geology, to contirm his views, 1873 Geikie Gt. [ce Age 
vill. 96 The astronomer and cosmogonist assure us that 
there was a time when this earth existed as a mass of gaseous 
matter. 

Cosmogonize (kpzmg'génaiz), v. rare. [f. as 
prec, + -1ZF.] Zutr. To form a ecosmogony; to 
theorize on the origin of the world. 

1863 Drarer /utell. Devel. Enrofe iv. (1865) 104 This 
philosophy was hardly a century old before it began to cos- 
mogonize, 

Cosmogony (kpzmggoni). fad. Gr. xoapo- 
yovt-a creation of the world, f. «édopo-s world + 
-youra a begetting (cf. xogpo-yovos adj. world-crcat- 
ing). In mod.F. cosmogonie. Cf. CosMoGENY.] 

l. The generation or creation of the cxisting 
universe. 

(1678 Cupwortn /uted/. Syst. 248(R.) 1t was a most ancient 
.-tradition amongst the Vagans..that the cosmegonia or 
generation of the world took its first beginning from a 
chaos.] 1766 Gotpsm, Vic. W. xiv, Yet the cosmogony, or 
creation of the world, has puzzled philosophers of all ages. 
1809 W. Irvixc Kaxickerd. 1. ii. (1849) 36 ‘That 1 should 
proceed to notice the cosmogony or formation of this our 
globe. 1859 Kinosvey V/isc. (1860) I. 306 He uses strange 
tools in His cosmogony, but He does not use them in 
vain, 

2. a. The subject of the generation of the 
universe, as a study or branch of learning. 

1777 G. Forster boy, round World \\.155 Yeachers .. 
who are skilled in theogony aid cosmogony. 1856 /ar- 
mer’s Mag. Jan. 16 It is little more than fifty years since 
the speculations of cosmogony were abandoned. 1871 
Tyxpatt Fragnus. Sc. (1879) 1). iti. 40 In his mind. .cos- 
mogony and religion were indissolubly associated. » 

b. A thcory, system, or account of the creation 
or generation of the universe. 

1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth w. (1722) 312 The Mosaick Cos- 
mogony..supposes the Waters to have cncompass’d the 
Globe. 1748 Hartiey Observ. Man wu. ii. 87 There were 
many Cosmogonies and Theogonies current amongst the 
Pagans. 1855 Mirman Lad, Car. (1863 IE. 32 The vast and 
imaginative cosmogonies of the East. 

+ Cosmo:graphate, uv. Ols.—° 
next + -ATE3.] = CosMOoGRAPHIZE. 

1730-6 Baitey, Cosimographate, to describe the World. 

Cosmographer \kpzmggrafar.  [f. Gr. xoa- 
poypap-os describing the world (f. «éopos world + 
-ypapos writing, writer)+-ER!.] One skilled or 
versed in cosmography; one who describes or 
maps the general featurcs of the celestial and 
terrestrial worlds. But formerly often uscd as 
= geographer, 

1527 R. ‘Vuorne in Hakluyt boy. (1589) 253 The Cosmo- 
graphers haue diuided the earthe by 360 degrees in latitude. 
1551 Ropinson .Vore’s Utop. Arb.) 165 The name of this 
yland is nowhere founde amonge the olde cosmographers. 
©1600 Norven Sfec. Brit., Cornw. Ded., Julius Casar.. 
sowght for. both exquisite Cosmographers to describe the 
whole Worlde : as also skilfull Geographers to deliniate 
. particular Countries, Kingdomes and Cities. 1646 Sir T. 

sRoWNE Pseud. # fp. vi. vil. 312 Vhat the Globe it selfe is by 

Cosmogray-hers divided into East and West. he Gipson 
Wise. tks. (€14) V. 170 By the Greek and Arabian cosmo- 
graphers the first meridian was loosely placed at the For- 


[irreg. f. as 


COSMOGRAPHIC., 


tunate or Canary islands. 1873 Svmonps Grk. Poets i. 32 
Aratus the astronomer, Ptolemy the cosmographer. } 
Cosmographic (kg:zmogrefik), a [f. as 
prec. +-Ic. Ct. F. cosmographigue.| Of or relating 

to cosmography. 

1828 in WepsteR. 1841 Brewster AZart. Sc. ii. (1856) 29 
Without overturning my cosmographic theory. 

Cosmographical (kp:zmogreefikal), a. [f.as 
prec. +-At.] Of or relating to cosmography. 

1ssg W. Cunnincuam (fi¢/e), The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteinying the pleasant Principles of Cosmography, Geo- 
graphie, Hydrographie, or Navigation, 1632 Heywooo 
1st Part Iron Age v. Wks. 1874 IIL. 340 Tis a description 
Cosmographicall Of all the Earth, the Ayre, the Sea and 
Heauen. 1635 N. CARPENTER Geog. Del. 1. xi. 241 To this 
rule..are squared all Cosmographicall Tables. 1838 Pres- 
cott Ferd. § /s. (1846) II. xvi. 107 Independently of the 
cosmographical knowledge it implies. 1861 Wricut Ess. 
Archzol. 11, xiii. 15 Popular cosmographical treatises. 

Hence Cosmogra‘phically. adv. | 

1658 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ef. u. ii. (ed. 4) 68 Upon the | 
. spherical magnet Cosmographically (ed. 1646 geographi- 
cally] set out with circles of the Globe. 

Cosmographist (kpzmp'grafist). rave. [f as 
prec, +-I8f.] =COSMOGRAPHER. 

1656 Eart Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 36 He was thought 
dead, and all the reverend Cosmographists ran to belp him. 
1812 Soutney in Q. Rez. VII. 58 This was the opinion of 
all the early cosmographists. 

Cosmo'graphize, 7. 7oce-wd. [f. as prec. 
+-1ZE.] trans. To describe the world in a map 
or cosmography. 

1sg2 GREENE Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 33 As if hee 
could with his head cosmozraphise the world in a moment. 

Cosmography (kpzmp'grafi). [ad. Gr. koopo- 
ypadi-a description of the world, f. Koopoypados : 
s2e COSMOGRAPHER. Cf. F. cosmographie.] 

1. The science which describes and maps the 
general features of the universe (both the heavens 
and the earth), without encroaching on the special 
provinces of astronomy or geography. 

But formerly often=geograpy in its present sense, or sfec, 
as including Aydrography. 

1519 luterl, Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 27 Of towns 
to know the situation, How far they be asunder, And other 
points of cosmography. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 46 Cos- 
maghraphie. .is ane vniuersal discriptione of the varld, con- 
tenand in it the four elementis, the eird, the vattir, the ayr, 
and the fyir, the sone and mune, and al the sternis. 1569 
J. Sanrorp tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 37 b, The measure of 
the worlde, and this is deuided into Cosmographie, and 
Geographie. 1570 Dee Math. Pref. 33 The Matching of 
both {Astronomy and Geography], hath his peculier Arte, 
called Cosmographie. 1594 BLunDevit Arerc. ui. 1. i. 
(ed. 7) 277 Cosmography is the description .. of heaven and 
earth, and all that is contained therein. 1622-62 Heytin 
Cosmogr. Introd. (1674) 24/2 As well of History as of 
Geography. Out of which two compounded and intermixt, 
ariseth that universal Compreliension of Natural and Civil 
story, which by a proper and distinct name may be termed 
Cosmography. 1658 Prittirs, Cossography, a description 
of the World, with the Climates and Circles marked upon 
the Globe and in Maps. 1706 —(ed. Kersey), Cosmography,* 
a Description of the vistble World; a Science which shews 
the Frame of the Universe, or whole World .. The two 
Branches of tbis Science are Astronomy and Geography. 
1764 B. Martin Syst. Philol. 11, 33 That Science which is 
properly called Geography, or rather Cosmography. 1876 
Bancrort //ist. U. S. 1. iti. 68 Sir Humpbrey Gilbert..en- | 
gaged deeply in the science of cosmography. 

. A description or representation of the universe 
or of the earth in its general features. 

1432-50 tr. //igdex (Rolls) 1. 23 Pricianus Grammaticus, 
in his Cosmographye. 1535 Stewart Crov. Scot. (1858) I. 
89 That buik, quhilk callit is for-yi Of Pholome the greit | 
cosmographi. 1642 Sir T. Browne Relig. Aled. 32 Which 
without further travel I can doin the Cosmography of my | 
self. 1662 SouTn Sev. (1697) I. 79 The Body {of Man].. | 
being. .a little Cosmograpby or Map of the Universe. 1838-9 
Hatiam /fist. Lit, 1. iii. 1. § 73. 193 Two translations fof] 
. the cosmography of Ptolemy. 1876 GLapsTone Homeric 
Syuchr. 226, | am far from meaning that he had in his 
mind an harmonious world-plan or cosmography. 

Cosmogyral, a. nonce-wd. [f. Cosmo- + 
Gyrat a.) Whirling round the universe. 

1808 J. Bartow Columb. 1x. 58 She.. whirls forth her globe 
in cosmogyral course. 

Cosmolabe (kg:zmol?ib). 
cf. Cosmo- and ASTROLABE.] 
ment resembling the astrolabe. 

1574 Even Zazsuier’s Navig. Ded. (in Arb. p. xlvii/1), Of 
this instrument reade the Cosmolabe of Besson [L’ Usage et 
Pratique du Cosmolabe 1567). 1729-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., 
Cosmotabe, an antient inathematical instrument, serving to 
measure distances, both in the heavens, and on earth, 

Cosmolatry (kpzmplatri). [f. Cossio- + -LA- 
TRY.] Worship of the world. 

1678 Cupwortu Z/ntel/. Syst.1. iv. § 36. 558 To lay a 
foundation for infinite polytheism, cosmolatry (or world- 
idolatry), and creature-worship. 

Cosmoline (kp:zmélin). [f. as Cosm-nric + -ou 
+ -1NE.] ‘A name of purified solid paraffin’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.). 

1876 Dukring’s Dis. Skin 92 Petroleum and its products 
vaseline and cosmoline. 

Cosmolo‘gic, a. r2z7e. =ncxt. 

_ 1891 De La Saussaye's Sci. Relig. xxvi. 229 World-myths 
in which a cosmogonic and cosmologic doctrine cannot be 
mistaken, 

Cosmological ‘kpzmolpdzikal), a. [f. Gr. 
koopodoyK-vs ‘touching physical philosophy’ (f. , 


[a. F. cosmolabe: | 
An ancient instru- | 
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kdapo-s world + Aoywds discoursing) + -AL.] Of | 


or pertaining to cosmology. 

Cosmological argument (for the existence of God): that 
form of proof which reasons from an actual existence, a 
contingent object of experience, to an absolutely necessary 
condition of that existence : see quot. 1867. 

1825 CoLteripGe Asds Nef. (1848) 1, 140 The proof first 
mentioned..(the cosinological, I mean. .)—presupposes the 
ontological. 1830 Lyett Princ. Geol. 1. 39 When Whiston 
first began his cosmological studies. 1867 J. H. Stirtinc 
Schwegler's Hist. Philos, (ed. 8) 229 (Kant) The cosmo- 
logical proof..I1f anything exists, there must exist an abso- 
lutely necessary being as its cause. But I myself at all 
events exist, therefore there exists also an absolutely neces- 
sary being as my cause fetc.]. 1881 Ramsay in Nature No. 
618. 420 Cosmological speculations. 

Cosmologically (kp:zmolpdzikali), adv. [f. 
prec. +-Ly %,] Ina way that relates to cosmology. 

1865 Masson Xcec. Brit. Philos. 141 In the former case he 
was speaking cosmologically, in the latter ontologically. 

Cosmologist (kezmplédzist). [f. next +-1sT.] 
One who studies or discourses on cosmology. 

1792 Gepves Transl. Bible 1. Pref. (R.), According to tbe 
Hebrew cosmologist, the earth was, before the six days’ 
creation, a desolate waste. 1830 LyeLt Princ. Geol. 1. 25 
As cosmologists were not at all restricted, in building their 
systems, to the agency of known causes. 1886 Mortey 
Comte Crit. Misc. III. 345 Humboldt the cosmologist. 

Cosmology (kezmplédzi). [ad. mod.L. cos- 
mologia, a. Gr. type *xoopodoyi-a, f. kécpuo-s world 
+-Aoyia discourse. Cf. F. cosmologze.] 

The science or theory of the universe as an 
ordered whole, and of the general laws which 
govern it. Also, a particular account or system 
of the universe and its laws. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cosmology, a speaking of the 
world. 1735 B. Martin Philos. Grant. 101 By Cosmology 
is implied a philosophical or physiological Discourse of the 
World, or Universe in general. 1802 Prayrair /élustr. 
Hutton. Th. 132 Inthe cosmologies..of Leibnitz and Buffon, 
fireand waterare both employed. 1876 GLapsTone Homeric 
Synchr, 221 It throws..a most important light on Homer’s 
cosmology. 


b. Philos. That branch of metaphysics which 


deals with the idea of the world as a totality of | 


all phenomena in space and time. 

1753 CuamBers Cycl. Supf., Cosmology, the science of the 
world in general. This Wolfius calls general, or transcend- 
ental cosmology. 1867 J. H. Stirtinc Schwegler’s Hist. 
Philos, (ed. 8) 205 Metaphysics. .are subdivided {by Wolff] 
into Ontology, Cosmology, Psychology, Natural Theology. 
1874 W. Wattace //egel's Logic 58 The third branch of 
Metaphysics was Cosmology. The topics it embraced were 
the world, its contingency, necessity, eternity, limitation in 
time and space, etc. 1889 Cairp Aant II. 39 Rational 
Cosmology deals with the idea of the world as a totality of 
pbenomena in one time and space. 

+Cosmometry. Oés. rare. Also erron. 
cosmi-. [ad. Gr. type *xoopoperpi-a, f. kédcpo-s 
world +-perpia measurement. Cf. F. cosmométrie.] 
Measurement of the universe. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cosmometry, a measuring of the 
world..Cosmometry shews the reason of the world, by 
measures of degrees and minutes of the Heavens. 1684 tr. 
Agrippa’s Van, Artes xxvi. 74 Let us have a few words now 
concerning Cosmimetry, which is divided into Cosmography 
and Geography. 

Cosmophil (kp:zmofil), a. nonce-wd. [f. Cos- 
Mo- + Gr. -tAos loving, friendly, friend.] Friendly 
to the world in general ; loving all countries. 

1881 Sf. Yames Gaz. 10 Mar. 10 Journals of less cosmo- 
phil tendencies. 

So Cosmo:philite. 

1849 THACKERAY in Scribner's Mag. 1. 681/1 There was to 
be a great deal of Paristan beauty, which a cosmophilite 
ought to see. 

Cosmoplastic (kpzmoplestik), a. [f Gr. 
KoopotAdar-ns framer of the world (f. xdopo-s 
world + 7Adorns moulder) +-Ic: cf. PLastic.] 

+ 1. Maintaining an inanimate plastic nature to be 
the highest principle of the universe. Ods. 

1678 Cupwortn /zfell. Syst. Pref. 10 A fourth atheistick 
form..concluded the whole world .. to be .. onely one huge 
plant or vegetable, having an artificial, plantal, and plastick 
nature. .those cosmo-plastick and hylozoick atheisms. /écd. 
1, ili. 143 The stoical or cosmo-plastick Atheists. 1681 
Hattywett Jlelampr, 84( I.) He [Seneca] being no 
better than a cosmoplastick atheist, i.e, le made a certain 
plastick or spermatick nature, devoid of all animality or 
conscious intellectuality, to be the highest principle in the 
universe. 

2. Moulding or forming the universe. 

1884 G. MacoonaLp Unspoken Sern, 204 To the tides of 
whose harmonious cosmo-plastic life all his being thence- 
forward lies open for interpenetration and assimilation. 

Cosmopolicy. zzozce-zd. =COSMOPOLITISM. 

1813 SHetitey Let. to Hoge 7 Feb. in Dowden Zif I. vii. 
341, [ have not ahated an iota of the infidelity or cosmo- 
policy of it (Oxeex Jab}. 

Cosmopolitan (kpzmopp'litin), a. and sé. [f. 
CosMOPOLITE + -AN ; cf. metropolitan.) 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to all parts of the world; not 
restricted to any one country or its inhabitants. 

1848 Mitt Pol. con. IL. it. xvii. 113 Capital is becoming 
more and more cosmopolitan. 1865 Grote /’/aéo I. iv. 151 
The mixed and cosmopolitan character of the Alexandrine 
population. 1869 R. Semmes daz. Affoat 1. 670 ‘They 
were of the cosmopolitan sailor class. 


COSMOPOLITIC. 


2. Having the characteristics which arise from, 
or are suited to, a range over many diffcrent 
countries ; free from national limitations or attach- 
ments. 

1844 Emerson Lect. Vug. Amer, Wks. (Bohn) II. 296 The 
legislation of this country should become more catholic and 
cosmopolitan than that of any other. 1847 Dickens Le#é. 
(1880) I.179 He is of acosmopolitan spirit. 1848 MacauLay 
fTist. Eng, 1. 212 That cosmopolitan indifference to consti- 
tutions and religions which is often observable in persons 
whose life has been passed in vagrant diplomacy. 

3. Nat. Hist. Widely diffused over the globe; 
found in all or many countries. 

1860 Gossr Now. Nat. Hist, 38 A few kinds seem, indeed, 
cosmopolitan, but the great majority have a limited range. 
1875 Lye. Princ. Geol. 11. 1. xxxv. 272 Plants..many of 
which possess such unlimited powers of diffusion as to be 
almost cosmopolitan in their range. 

B. sb. =COoSMOPOLITE, 

¢1645 Howe t Lett. (1650) II. Vote Poem, Every ground 
May be one’s country—for by birth each man Is in this 
world a cosmopolitan. 1868 E. Epwarps Ra/eigh 1. xxiii. 
520 He was no cosmopolitan. He was an Englishman of 
the English. 1875 Merivate Gen. //ist. Rome xxvii. (1877) 
189 The cultivation of the ideas of Greece. .transformed the 
children of Quirinus into mere cosmopolitans. 

[et 


Cosmopolitanism (kpzmopp'litaniz’m). 
prec. + -ISM.] 

1. Cosmopolitan character ; adherence to cosmo- 
politan principles. 

1828 CartyLe A/isc, (1857) I. 217 A certain attenuated 
cosmopolitanism had taken place of the old home feeling. 
1878 Dowpven Stud. Lit. 374 In her vain striving after cos- 
mopolitanism. .he {Quinet] recognised the secret of Italy's 
decrepitude. 

2. Nat, Hist, World-wide distribution. 

1870 Rotteston A nim. Life Introd. 113 A nearer approach 
made to cosmopolitanism than is usual amongst Insects. 

Cosmopo:litaniza‘tion. vare. [f next + 
-ATION.] The action of making, or fact of be- 
coming, cosmopolitan, 

1889 Cornhill Alag. Oct. 427 Symptoms of this dead-level 
cosmopolitanisation of the world’s flora. oe 

Cosmopolitanize (kpzmopp'litansiz), v. [f. 
CoSMOPOLITAN + -IZE.] a. frazs. To make cos- 
mopolitan. b. zz¢r, To act the cosmopolitan. 

Hence Cosmopo'litanized, Cosmopo'litaniz- 
ing ppl. adjs. 

1876 W.C. Russeci Js hc the Man ? 1.19 If the army fails 


to cosmopolitanize a man there is no hope for him. 1883 
Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 4/2 The cosmopolitanizing influences 


that have penetrated so many of the rural districts. 1891 
Sat. Rev. 1 Aug. 149/2 A cosmopolitanizing Radical. 
Cosmopolite (kgzmp'pélait), 54, anda. [ad. 


Gr. kogpomoAit-ns citizen of the world, f. xoapo-s 

world + moAirns citizen. Cf. mod.F. cosmopoltte.] 
1. A ‘citizen of the world’; one who regards 

or treats the whole world as his country; one who 


has no national attachments or prejudices. 

Common in the 17thc.; but app. revived early in the 
rgth c., and often contrasted with patriot, and so either re- 
proachful or complimentary. To this r9tbc. revival nearly 
all the derivatives belong. 

[rs98 Haxtuyt Voy. I. 6 To finde himselfe Cosmzopolites, a 
citizen..of the. .one mysticall citie vniuersall, and so conse- 
quently to meditate of the Cosmopoliticall gouernment 
thereof.] ¢ 1618 E. Botton //yfercr. in Haslewood Axe. 
Crit, Ess. (1815) 11. 254 Thon standest charged with a four- 
fold Duty. 1. As a Christian Cosmopolite. 2. Asa Christian 
Patriot..3.As a Christian Subject..4.As a Christian Pater- 
familias. ¢ 1645 Howe tt Lefé. I. v1. 1x, I came tumbling out 
into the World a pure Cadet, a true Cosmopolite, not born to 
Land, Lease, House or Office. 1657 W. Rumsey Organ. Sad. 
Ep. Ded. (1659) 15 He who findes out any thing conducing 
to humane health, is the best Cosmopolite. 1809 W. IRvinG 
Knickeré, (1861) 191 He was one of those vagabond cosmo- 
polites who shark about the world, as if they had no right or 
business init. 1834 Mepwin Azgler zx Wales 11. 190 You... 
have merged the patriot in the cosmopolite. 1848 MacauLav 
/Tist. Eng. 11. 332 Some had passed a great part of their lives 
abroad, and.. were mere cosmopolites. 1885 TENNYSON 
Hands all Round 3 That man’s tbe best Cosmopolite, Who 
loves his native country best. — ; 

2. ¢transf. Aplant or animal at home in all parts 
of the world. So of proverbs, legends, or the like. 

1832 Lyett Princ. Geol. II. 101 Some species of the vulture 
tribe are said to be true cosmopolites. 1853 G. Jounston 

Tat. Hist, E. Bord. 1.37 Sea-Rocket..Acosmopolite. 1853 
Trencu Proverbs 42 There are others{proverbs]..which we 
meet all the world over. True cosmopolites, they seem. .to 
have made themselves an home equally in all {lands} 

+3. A man of this world, a worldling. Odés. 

1614 T. Avams Devil's Banguct 166 The vanitie of carnall 
ioyes, the vanitie of vanities, are as bitter to vs, as pleasant 
to the Cosmopolite or worldling. 1657 Reeve God’s Plea 
80 ‘he Devill .. hath an Incorporation of Cosmopolites, an 
Host of Lucre-worms. 

B. attrtb, and adj. = CosMOPOLITAN a. 

1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 201 Compunctious visitings of 
..cosmopolite patriots. 1852 Dana Crust. 1. 1553 These 
are cosmopolite species. 1852 Merivace Rom. Emp. (1865) 
VI. liii, 327 His doctrines were essentially cosmopolite, 
1872 Bacenor Physics § Pol. (1876) 177 The existence of a 
cosmopolite Church. ~ 

Cosmopolitic (kpzmopplitik’, 2. and sé. rare. 
[f CosmopvoLitTE + -Ic, after Aolitzc.] 


A. adj. = COSMOPOLITAN, 

1824 Dr Quincey Wes, (1863) XII. 149 The formation of a 
great primary state-body, orcosmopolitic Areopagus. 1846 
Blackw, Mag. UX. 481 Why to the Hotel de |’"Europe?..I 
hate these cosmopolitic terms, 


COSMOPOLITICAL. 
B. sé. (p1.) World-politics. 


1850 L. Hunt Autobiog. II. xv. 202 The transcendental 
cosmopolitics of [Keats's] fyperion. 

Cosmopolitical (kpzmopdlitikal), a. [f as 
prec. + -AL, after Zofzvzca/.] Rclating to all states 
and politics; belonging to universal polity. 

1598 [see Cosmopotite]. 1798 W. Tavtor in Afouthly Rev. 
XXXVI, 56: It discusses the possibility of a cosmopolitical 
federation. 1860 Masson in A/acm, Afag. 1. 173 Vexhibit- 
ing..a nobler, a more commanding cosmopolitical spirit. 
1887 Lowett Democr. 196 Kant says somewhere, that. .the 
memory of man will have room only for those [transactions] 
of supreme cosmopolitical importance, — ; 

Cosmopolitism (kpzmp‘pelitiz’m). [f. Cosmo- 
POLITE + -IsM. Cf. F. cosmopolttisme.] = Cosmo- 
POLITANISM. 

1797 W. Taviorin Afonthly Rev. XXIV. 515 To found an 
academy for educating young men in the principles of cos- 
mopolitism. 1809-10 CoLeripGE Fv tend (1865) 189 The false 
philosophy..which would persuade him that cosmopolitism 
1s nobler than nationality. 1840 Mitt Drss. §& Disc. (1859) 
Il. 284 That general fusion of races and nations, which .. 
prepared the way for the cosmopolitism of modern times. 

Cosmorama (kpzmora'ma). [mod. f. Gr. 
xdop-os world + Spapa spectacle. Also mod. Fr.] 

1. A peep-show containing characteristic vicws of 
all parts of the world. 

Originally the title given to a public exhibition in Regent 
Street, London; afterwards taken by other shows of ‘all 
the world in a box." 

1823 Blackw, Mag. X1V. 473 The whole beats panorama, 
and cosmorama, and Covent: Garden scenery to boot. 1836-9 
Dickens S&. Boz, Vauxhall by day, The temples and saloons 
and cosmoramas and fountains glittered .. before our eyes. 
1848-9 Soutney Comm. Bk, IV. 715 Wax and composition 
casts..exlibited in the Cosmorama in Regent Street. 

2. transf. & fig. A peep-show of the world: in 
quot. 1852 applied to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

1852 Br. WorpswortH Occas. Serm. Ser. ut. 26 In this 
Industrial Cosmorama, we do not see the names of many 
who have, eioy contributed most effectively to the pro- 
duction of the marvellous works. 188: Myers IVordsworth 
i. 12 Between the operations of his spirit and the cosmorama 
of the external world, 

Cosmoramic (kpzmore-mik), a. [f. prec. + 
-1¢,] Belonging to, or of the nature of, a cosmo- 
rama or peep-show. 

1836 Foreign O. Rev. XVII. 60 While we are looking into 
the history of Venice, of Florence [etc.], we have a cosmo- 
ramic view of each of those states, but we can never embrace 
a panoramic outline of the whole of Italy. 1877 Morey 
Crit, Misc. Ser. ut. 381 Some glittering masque and cosmo- 
ramic revel. 1887 /res (Weekly ed.) 24 June 7/3, 86 cos- 
moramic views and peep shows, 

|| Cosmos ! (kp*zmgs). Also 7 cosmus, 9 kos- 
mos. {[a. Gr. xoopos order, ornament, world or 
universe (so called by Pythagoras or his disciples 
‘from its perfect order and arrangement ’).] 

1. The world or universe as an ordered and 
harmonious system. 

1650 Butwer A »thropomet. xv. 149 As the greater World 
is called Cosmus from the beauty thereof. 1848 tr. //2- 
boldt’s Cosmos (Bohn) I. 53 In this work I use the word 
Cosmos..[{as] the assemblage of all things in heaven and 
earth, the universality of created things, constituting the 
perceptible world. 1865 Grote Pato I. i. 12 The Pytha- 
goreans conceived the Kosmos, or the universe, as one single 
system, generated out of numbers. 1 Puiwuirs Vesyz. 
xi. 324 A complete history of volcanos should .. be in har- 
mony with the general history of the cosmos. 1874 BLACKIE 
Self Cult. 11 Were it not for the indwelling reason the world 
would be a chaos and not a cosmos. 

b. ¢ransf. An ordered and harmonious system 
(of ideas, existences, etc.), ¢.g. that which con- 
stitutes the sum-total of ‘ experience’. 

1882 T, H. Green Proleg. Ethics § 145 Sensations which 
do not amount to perceptions, make no lodgment in the 
cosmos of our experience, add nothing to our knowledge. 
1885 Cropp Afyths § Dr. u. ili. 155 The confusion which 
reigns in his [man's] cosmos extends to his notion of what is 
in the mind and what is out of it. 

2. Order, harmony: the opposite of chaos. 

1858 CarityLe Fredk. Gt. ut.i1, Hail, brave Henry .. still 
visible as a valiant Son of Cosmosand Son of Heaven. 1872 
Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 1. iii. 187 Work, the panacea which 
alone brings order out of confusion, cosmos out of chaos. 

+ Cosmos”. Oés. Also 7 cossmos, cosmus, 
Karly form of Kountss. 

(App. due to some error of transcription.] 

1s98 Haxzuyt Woy. 1. 97 Their drinke called Cosmos, 
which is mares milke. 1601 R. Jonnson Angad. & Conn. 
(1603) 167 As the Arabians, so they [Tartars], delight in 
sower milke, or cosmus. 1630 Cart. SmitH 7 raz. 27 In 
Summer they drinke most Cossmos. 

+ Co‘smosie. Ods. rare—'. =CosmMos. 

1600 Tourneur Metamorph. vii, The formed Chaos of this 
Cosmosie. . 

Cosmosophy, -tellurian: see CosMo-. 

Cosmosphere (kpzmojsfier,. [f. Cosmo- + 
SPHERE,] Sec quot. 

1864 WeasTEr, Cosmosphere, an apparatus for showing the 
position ofthe earth, at any given time, with respect to the 
fixed stars, It consists of a hollow glass globe, on which 
are depicted the stars forming theconstellations, and within 
which is a terrestrial globe. 


+Cosmotecture. Os. rare—'. [f. Cosmo- 
+L. fectiira covering.] World-envelope. 

1624 F. Wits Repl. Fisher 448 The flies wing .. may be 
thinned, extended, and inlarged, to make a case. .t> put the 
whole world into.. This fictious Cosmotecture and case. 
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Cosmotheism (kpzmopi‘iz’m). rare. [f. Cos- 
Mo- + THrism.] The belief or doctrine that 
identifies God with the universe ; pantheism. 

1825 Coterince in Res, (1836) I]. 326 The sacerdotal re- 
ligion of Egypt had .. degenerated from the patriarchal 
monotheism into a pantheism, cosmotheism, or worship of 
the world as God. _/4fd. 350 Cosmotheism, or identification 
of God with the universe, : 

Cosmothetic (kpezmope'tik), a. [f. Gr. type 
*xoopobertk-ds, f, xdapo-s world + berxds positing ; 
cf, xoopobérns regulator of the world.] That posits 
or assumes an external] world. 

Cosmothetic Idealism, aterm applied by Hamilton to that 
theory of perception which posits the existence of an ex- 
ternal world while denying that we have any immediate 
knowledge of it. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton Aletapé. (1877) 1. xvi. 295 Those.. 
Hypothetien! Dualists or Cosmothetic Idealists. 1868 Batn 
Ment. & Mor. Sc.209 (Hamilton) The phrase ‘ Cosmothetic 
Idealism’; meaning that an External World is supposed 
apart from our mental perception, as the inconceivable and 
incomprehensible cause of that perception. 

Cosmothe'tical, a. [f. as prec. +-aL.] =prec. 

1843 Blackaw, Alag. LIV. 652 This man is a Cosmothetical 
Idealist: that is, an Idealist who postulates an external 
universe as the unknown cause of certain modifications we 
are conscious of'within ourselves, and which, according to 
his view, we never really get beyond. 

Cosmo-zoism : see Cosmo-. 

Coson, -age, etc. obs. ff. CozEn, etc. 

Co-so‘nant, 2. rare—'. [Co- 2.] Sounding 
alike, riming. 

1856 7itan Mag. Dec. 486 Latin verse-writers constructed 
their metres by syllabic quantities, and not by co-sonant 
endings. 

Co-sounding: sce Co- pref 2. 

Co-so-vereign. [Co- 3 b.] A joint sovereign ; 
a fellow-sovereign. 

1793 T. Jerrerson Mrit. (1859) 1V. 45 He proceeds .. to 
act as co-sovereign of the territory. 1888 77s 30 June 5/2 
(Opening of Reichstag) On his right .. a galaxy of all his 
chief co-sovereigns. 

So Co-so'vereignty. 

1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5050/2 The Canton of Berne shall be 
admitted into the Co-Sovereignty of the common Bailliages. 
1801 W. Taytor in Afonthly Mag. XI. 646 Each..merging 
his local sovereignty in the extended co-sovereignty. 

Cosp. @a/. [OE. cosp, also cops a shackle, etc. 
=OS. cosp: see Cors.] 

VA hasp; =Coers 2. 

14.. [see Cops 2]. 1522 AS. Ace. St. Foln’s Hosp., Can- 
terb., For a hooke & cospe and a catche for the entre dore. 

2. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Ha.uiweELt, Cosf, the cross bar at the top of a 
spade. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss., Cosp \Heref.., 
the head ofa plough. 1884 Hottanp Cttes. Gloss. (E.D.S.), 
Cosf, (1) the cross piece at the top of a spade handle; (2) 
frequently used for the head. 

Co-species : see Co- pref. 3b. 

Co-sphered, fa. Afle. [Co-1.] Placed in 
the same sphere, ensphered together. 

1820 Lamas Zia Ser. 1. 1i, At that moment..he is on..Par- 
nassus—or co-sphered with Plato. 

Co-spire, Co-splendour: see Co- fref. 1,34. 

+ Coss, sé.1 Obs. Also cosse. fa. obs. F. 
cosse, ad. It. cosa thing, a translation of Arab. 


“ shat ‘thing’, the term applied to the unknown 


quantity (or x) of an equation, etc] In Azle of | 


Coss, an early name for Algebra. 

1570 Der Math. Pref. 6 That great Arithmeticall Arte of 
Equation : commonly called the Rule of Coss, or Algebra. 
1579 Dicces Stratiot. 55 This Art of Algebra or Rule of 
Cosse as the Italians terme it. 1706 Pxittips (ed. Kersey), 
Cosse and Cossick, the old Word for Algebra. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Dict. 1. 335 Coss, Rule of, meant the same as 
Algebra, by which name it was for some time called, when 
first introduced into Europe through the Italians, who 
named it Regola de Cosa, the Rule of the thing; the un- 
known quantity, or that which was required in any question, 
being called cosa, the thing. 

|| Coss, cos (kgs), 56.2. Anglo-Indian. Also 7 
(course, courss), 9 cose, kos, koss. (//. same 
as sing.) [a. Hindi &ds, Pali 4oss:—Skr. kroca a 
measure of distance, but orig. a call, calling dis- 
tance: cf. COOEE.] 

A measure of length in India, varying in different 
parts from 2} miles or more down to about r}. 

‘ Actual measurement of road distance between 5 pair of 
Akbar's £0s-iinds's(coss-pyramids) near Delhi, gave a mean 
of 2m. 4f. r58yds' (Yule. 

1616 ‘Terry in Purchas Pilgrims 11. 1468 (Y ) The length 
of those.. Provinces is.. 1000 Courses, every Indian Course 
keing two English miles. 1677 Sir T. Herserr Trav. 63 
A pilgrimage to Asmeer albeit a hundred and thirty course 
or two hundred English miles distant thence. 1753 Has- 
way Trav. (1762) II, xiv. v. 363 wot’, They reckon it two 
hundred and two coss, each coss of four thousand yards. 
1816 ‘Quiz’ Grand Alaster iv. 76 note, It is calculated, that 
an Indian coss isan English mile and a half; but it differs 
in the eastern and western parts, 1884 E. Arnot in Con- 
tentp. Rev. Sept. 422 A Koss and a half of a Koss went they. 

Coss, 54.3 Sc. [f. next verb.] Exchange, barter. 

1637 D. Dickson Pract. Wks. (1845) 1. 1530 Here we have 
Paul's coss and quitting of all other things that he inay get 


Christ. 
Coss, v. Chiefly Sc. Forms: 5 couss, 5-6 


cose, 6 cois(s, coce, coase, 6, 9 coss. [Of 
uncertain derivation and history. Cf. (old and 


-lyfe temporall..Stay you to cois with lyfe celestial. 


COSSET. 


dial. F. cosson a re-seller, onc who bnys and scll, 
over again (Godcfroy = It. cozsone ‘a horse- 
courscr (Florio, :—L. cdcédnem a broker. 

3ut of these words the -ov- ts an integral part; hence the 
derived vb. isin I. cdcfdndari, It. cozzonare, and this woul: 
not naturally become coss in English. ‘here is also thie 
difficult question of the relation of coss to Corse v. and t 
Scorce w., in the same sense, as to which see the latter.} 

trans, Vo barter, exchange. Also abso. 

c1470 Henry IW allace x. 470 Bruce said: Fer ma on this 
day we haiff losyt. Wallace ansuerd: Allace, thai war 
ewill cosyt (v.7. coist], 14.. Lyarde in Rel. Ant. II. 231 
Coussid awaye at Appilby faire, As wyfis makis bargans, a 
horse for a mare. 1§13 DovuGias sfenets 1x. v. 1838 The 
traste Alethys With hym hes helmys cossyt [7 cosit; 
Virgil 1x. 307 galeam pernintat), and gaue in his. 1570 
Regent's Trag. ii. in Sempill Ballates 7o Steilling vp ane 
close, Possest in purpois, lyfe for lyfe to cose. 1573 Davin 
son Conn. Vprichtnes x\vi. (Jam.), Let not the lufe of thi. 
1580 
Baret Adv. C 1268 To Cope, or coase, cambire, 1808 
Jamieson, Coss, to exchange. Loth., Berwicks. 

Hence Cossing (+ costng ubl. sh. 

1597 Montcomerie Cherrte 4 Slae 793 Sic coissing but 
loissing All honest men may vse. 1597 SkENE De Jer’. 
Sign. s.v. Bote, In all excambion, or cossing of landes 
1617 MARKHAM Cazaé, u. 136 The mystery of Horse-cosing 

oss, obs. f. Kiss sé., Cos. 

Cossack (kgsitk). Also 6 Cassacke, 7 Cos- 
sache, -aque, Cassok, Kosack, 7-8 Cosack, 
-ak, 8 Cossac, 9 Cossacque, Kozack, -ak. [a. 

- , ‘oe . . 
Turki Jt quzzag adventurer, guerilla. ‘In India 


it became common in sensc of predatory horseman, 
freebooter’ (Yule).] 

Name of a warlike Turkish people now subject to 
Russia, occupying the parts north of the Black Sea. 
From them the Poles organized a body of light horsc- 
men, in which capacity they now form an important 
element of the Russian army. Also adérzd. or ad. 

1ggp8 Hakcuyt J "oy. I. 388 The Cassacke beares his felt, 
to force away the raine. 1687 Rycaut édist. Turks II. 251 
The Piracies and Depredations of the Cosacks in the Black 
Sea. 1698 Cruce A/uscovy 126 The Cossacks ..were a cer- 
tain Body of Soldiers, Established for the Guard of the 
Frontiers. 1753 Hanway 7’7az. (1762) I. u. xv. 64 The 
Cossacks are a species of Tartars; their name signifies free- 
booters. 1822 Byron F¥van vitt. xxiv, The Kozacks, or, if 
so you please, Cossacques. /éfd. x. li, The parries He 
made 'gainst Cossacque sabres. 1855 TENNyson Charg. 
Lt. Brigade iv, Cossack and Russian Reel’d from the 
sabre-stroke Shatter'd and sunder'd. fransf. 1877 C. 
Gemite Clrrist xxv. (1879) 271 To hold these fierce Cossacks 
of the age in check. 

Hence Cossa‘ckian, Cossa‘ckic a. (are), per- 
taining to the Cossacks. 

1816 Gentl, Afag. LXXXVI.1. 211 Form of government 
..entirely kozakian. 1824 J. Gitcnrist Etywr. [nuterpr. 14 
The origin of Cossackic and Hottentotic, and of all the 
languages, etc. 

Cosse, obs. f. Kiss sé., Cos, Cos. 

Cossen, obs. f. CozEN. 

+ Co'sser, coser, (és. [f. Coss v.+-ER1.] A 
dealer; a broker; a ‘horse-corscr’, So Co’ssery 
(in 5 coser?), barter, bargaining. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 684’40 [/fc prango, a cosyr. 
2a 1400 Morte Arth, 1582 It come neuer of knyghthede.. 
To carpe of coseri, whene captyfis ere takyne. 

Cosset (kp'sét’, sd. Also 8 cossart. [Not 
found before the 16th c.: derivation uncertain. 

Prof. Skeat (Trans. Philol. Soc. 1889) has suggested that 
it is the same word as OE. cof-s#ta cot-sitter, dweller in a 
cot, cottar; cf. the Domesday forms, pl, coscez, cosets, cozez 
(z=ts). This is phonetically satisfactory, and the sense of 
‘lamb dwelling in a cot’ or ‘kept by a cof-s#f¢a or cottar’ 
finds support in It. casiccio a tame lamb bred by hand, 
f, casa house; Ger. 4aus/amm: house-lamb and ‘pet’, i> 
analogous. Cf. also ‘Cotts, lambs brought up by hand, 
cades’, Marshall Rvral Econ, E. Norfolk, 1787 (whence in 
Grose 1790). There is however a long gap between the 
coscez of Domesday and the cosset of 1579, during which no 
trace of the word in either sense has been found.] 

l. A lamb (colt, etc.) brought up by hand; a 
pet-lamb, cade-lamb. Also alfrzb. as cosset lamb. 

1579 SPENSER Steph. Cal. Nov. 42, I shall thee give yond 
Cosset for thy payne. 1613 W. Browne Sheph, Dipe Wks. 
1772 III. 39 ‘he best cosset in my fold. 1626 Bretos 
Fantastickes Apr. (D.), The cosset lamb 1s learned to butt. 
1674 Ray S. § £. C. Words 62 A Cesset lambe or colt, &c. 
ie. a cade lamb, a lamb or colt brought up by the hand, 
Norf. Suf. 1749 W. Evtis Sheph. Gurde 77 A cossart- 
Zamé in Hertfordshire is one left by its dam's dying by 
disease or hurt before it is capable of getting its own living : 
or is one tbat is taken from a ewe that brings two or three 
or four lambs at a yeaning, and is incapable of suckling and 
bringing them all up. 1883 Sat. Rev. LVI. 109 ‘he char- 
acter of cosset lambs is notoriously bad ; and..the pet horse 
is, as a rule, a somewhat uncertain animal in stable. 

2. Applied to persons, etc.: A pet of any kind; 
a petted, spoilt child. 

1596 NasHE Saffron Walden 143 Who but an ingrain 
cosset would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan, 1614 13. 
Jonson Barth. Fair t. i, | am for the cosset his charge. 
1659 GAUDEN J7eurs of Ch. 593 Some are such Cossets and 
Tantanies that they congratulate their Oppressors and Matter 
their Destroyers. a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cosset, a 
Fondling Child. «1825 Forsy J'a. £. Anglia, Cosset, a 
pet, something fondly caressed. 


Cosset (kp'sét), v. [f. prec. sb. In literary 
use, chiefly of 19the.] /raas. To treat as a 
cosset ; to fondle, carcss, pet, indulge, pamper. 


COSSETY. 
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16s9 GauDen Years of Ch. 375 Episcopacy .. was even | and Ceitic: cf. OHG. kosta, MHG. and MLG. 


pampered and cosetted by so excessive a favour. a@ 1825 
Foray Voc. &. Anglia, Cosset, to fondle. 1857 Sir F. Par- 
crave Norm. & Eng. 11. 800 Henry, so cosseted during 
babyhood and boyhood by his grandmother, 1859 H. 
Kinos.ey G. Hamlyn xxvi, (D.), | have been cosseting this 
little beast up. 1860 Emerson Cond, Lie i. (1861) 7 Nature 
is no sentimentalist—does not cosset or pamper us, 
b. znutr. or absol, 

1871 B. Taytor Fazst (1875) I]. 1. 201 Probe and dally, 
cosset featly, Test your wanton sport completely. 1889 H. 
Weir Our Cats 11 Another [cat] would cosset up close to 
a sitting hen. 

Cosset, variant of CossIp. 

Cossety kg'scti), a. rare. [f. prec. sb. or vb. 
+-Y.] Fond of being cosseted; pertaining to 
cosscting. 

1887 Aentish Gloss., Cossety, uscd of a child that has been 
petted, and expects to be fondled and caressed. 1889 H. 
Weir Our Cats 61 The short-haired cat in general is..more 
‘cossetty’..than its long-haired brother. /déd. 120 Some 
cats are..ever ready for cossetty attention. 

Cosshe, var. CosH (és., hut. 

Cosshen, -yn, obs. ff. CusHION. 

Cossherie, cosshirh, obs. ff. CosHERY. 

+ Cossic, a. Obs. [ad. It. cossico, f. cosa, cossa : 
see Coss sf.!]_ Pertaining to algebra, algebraic. 

1ss7 Recorpe (fit/e), The Whetstone of Witte, which is 
the seconde parte of Arithmeticke, containing the Extrac- 
tion of Roots, the Cossike Practice, with the Rules of 
Equation. /éid,S jb, Nombers Cossike, are soche as bee 
contracte vnto a denomination of some Cossike signe as 1. 
nomber, 1. roote, 1 square, 1. Cube, etc. @1656 Br. Hate 
Via Media Rem. Wks. (1660) 367 Strigelius .. likens the 
place of predestination in Divinity to the Cossick Rule in 
Arithmetic. 1666 tr. /Jodbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 316 Alge- 
bra, or the analytics specious, symholical, or cossick. 1674 
Dary in Rigaud Corr, Scé. Alen (1841) 11. 366 An universal 
series for any equation of two cossicnotes. 1838-9 HALLAM 
Bd iSZaez2lale Ai elaeSnt sO. eqee 

Hence + Co'ssicly adv., algebraically. 

1957 Recorve I’hetst. Sj, There bee some called nombers 
denominate vulgarely : and other bee called nombers deno- 
minate Cossikely. 

+ Co'ssical, 2. Os. [f.as prec. + -aL.] =prec. 

1571 Dicces Pantosm. 1. Pref. T j, The ingeniouse Student, 
hauing any meane taste of cossicall numbers, shall finde 
them playne and easie. 1701 JEaAKE Body of Arith. 284 In 
substracting Cossical Fractions. [1801 Strutt Sports & 
Past. WwW. ii. 278 note, Certain. algebraic figures, called cos- 
sical signings, which increased the intricacy of the game. ] 

| Cossid ‘kpsid). Axglo-Jndian. Also 7 cos- 
set, 8 cassid. [a. Arab. (and Pers.) suol3 gagid 


courier.] ‘A courier or running messenger’ (Yule). 

168z W, Hepces Diary 20 Dec. (Y.), I received letters by 
a Cossid .. dated ye 18th instant from Muxodavad. 1696 
Ovincton Voy. Suratt 416 (Y.) Word was brought .. of a 
Cosset’s Arrival with Letters from Court. 1748 in J. Long 
Select. Rec. Govt, 3 (Y.) Our packets may be forwarded 
much faster by Cassids. 1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Des/. 
II. 159, I wish that you would open a communication by 
means of cossids with the officer commanding .. in the fort 
of Songhur. 1879 C. 2. Low Frul. Gen. Abbott iii. 245 A 
cossid arrived from Cabul bringing the Shah’s reply. 

Cosside, obs. f. kissed: see Kiss v. 

Cossing : sec Coss v. 

Cossoner, obs. f. CozENER. 

Cossyrite (kp'sirait). J/iz. [Named 1881 
from Cossyra, ancient name of the island Pantel- 
laria, between Sicily and Africa: see -ITE.] A 
silicate of iron found in lava. 

1882 Dana JZin. App. ili. 31 : 

+ Cost, 54.1 Obs. [ONorthumb. cost, a. ON. 
kostr trial, chance, state, condition, quality, ete. 
= Goth, dustus proof, trial :—OTeut. *h5-¢12, from 
weak grade hus- of keus-, Raus-, kus-, to taste, 
prove, choose: cf. OF. costranz, Ger. kosten to try, 
prove, taste; also L, eustus, gustare, Gr. yev(a)eav, 
to taste. See also Cust.] 

1. Way, inanner ; available course; contrivance. 
\eedes cost: in the way of necessity, necessarily. 
The OE. phrases wsifgunz coste, alre coste, appear 
to survive in the modern a/ any cost, which is now, 
however, in sense referred to Cost sb.2 

6goo Durham Ritual (Surtees Soc) 108 Jueffabrlibus 
modis, vnasaccendlicvm costvm. /éfd. 113, Ullo modo, 
wnigvm coste. ¢1175 Lamb. J]om. 21 We ne majen alre 
coste halden crist bibode. ¢ 1205 Lay. 13769 Nus per cost 
nan oder, ¢ 1325 . &. Addit. P. B. 1478 pe candelstik bi 
a cost watz cayred pider. ¢ 1386 Citaucer Auzt.'s 7, 619 
Needes cost he moste himselven hyde. ¢1449 DPecock 
Kepr. . ii. 141 This word ‘graued yimage’ bitokeneth, 
lieedis cost. -a feyned graued God. ; . aS 

2. A quality, characteristic, habit ; disposition, 
nature, kind, character. Often in p/. 

e1175 Lamb. []om. 29 We haued bes deofles costes pet a 
fested and a ded uucl. ¢ 1z00 OrmiN 8056 And son summ 


icc Wass Waxenn mann, Pa flash I childess cosstess. ¢ 1zg0 
Gen. & Ex, 3327 Knewen he no3t dis dewes cost. c1340 
Jbid, 8179 (Fairf.) pe king pat kinde was of coste. ¢ 1340 


Gaw, & Gr. Aut, 1849 Who-so knew pe costes pat knit ar 
per-inne. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 364 What schuld ye doa this 
place, Swych costus to kythe? 
Cost kpst), 5d.2 Also 3 coust, 4-6 coste, 5 
cooste, Sc. coist. [a. OF. cost, coust ‘now coi/) 
Pr. cost, Sp. and It. coséo, f. Roin. vb. costare: sce 
Cost v. ‘The Rom. sb. ‘with fem. costa’ has, like 
the vb., becn widely adopted in Tcutonic, Slavonic, 


hoste, kost, mod.G. kost, MDu. cost, Du. host; 
Jeel. Rostr, Sw., Da. host; Polish osz/, Russ. 
hosht'; \rish cost, cosd, Welsh cost.] 

l. That which must be given or surrendered in 
order to acquire, produce, accomplish, or maintain 
something ; the price paid for a thing. 

Prime cost: the first or original cost of production, with- 
out any charges for distribution; the price at which a mer- 
chant or dealer buys, as opposed to that at which be sells: 
in this case commonly called cost price. 

21300 Cursor M. 13374 (Cott.) Left pai noght for cost ne 
suinc, And god wine had pai for to drinc. 1428 in Heath 
Grocers Comp. (1869) 6 Tymher with the coste and cariage. 
1471 Rirtey Comp, Alch. vy. in Ashm. (1652) 158 Medyll 
wyth nothyng of gret cost. 31526 Tinpate Luke xiv. 28 
Which of you disposed to bilde a toure, sytteth not doune 
before, and counteth the cost? 1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. 
Treat, 670 For cost of clothes, for price of vessels. ¢1724 
Swirt Drafier's Lett. vii, Some small quantity which was 
sold below the prime cost. 1776 ADAM SMITH HW’, ..V. 1. vii. 
I. 57 In common language what is called the prime cost of 
any commodity does not comprehend the profit of the 
person who is to sell it again. 1851 Kincstey Veast 201 
Dealing out flannel and sheeting a little below cost price. 
1868 Rocers Pol, Econ. ii. (ed. 3) 7 The aggregate amount 
of labour expended on objects and services is called the cost 
of production. 

+b. Ontlay, expenditure, expense. Ods. 

1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 829 Aurilius, that his cost 
hath al for-lorn. 1463 Sury Wills (Camden) 20 To spare 
for no coste that this be doo. 
122 Better is cost upon somewhat worth than spence vpon 
nothing worth. 1gs99 SHaxs. J/uch Ado 1. i. 98 The fashion 
of this world is to avoid cost, and you encounter it. 1611 
Baste 1 Chrow. xxi. 24, I will not .. offer burnt offerings 
without cost. 1709 Appison Zatler No, 24 P12 No -Art or 
Cost is omitted to make tbe Stay. .agreeable. 


+e. p/. Expenses, charges. Ods, exc, as in 2. 

a 1300 Cursor JJ, 13401 (Cott.) Sir architricline, Pat. .costes 
to pe bridal fand. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Hv, With- 
oute grete costes and expenses. 1568 GRAFTON Chrou. 11, 
305, 1 will delyver you a certaine some of money to pay 
your costes in your lodgings. 1669 Wor.ipcE Syst. Agric. 
xii. § 5 (1681) 259 The Dace .. doth very well in Fish-ponds, 
if any think it worth their costs and pains to keep them 
there. 1793 W. Roperts Looker-on No. 71 (1794) 111. 102 
[This] induces all that can afford the costs..to send their 
children abroad. 

2. Law. (p/.) The expenses of litigation, prose- 
eution, or other legal transaction ; ¢sf. in an action 
at law, those allowed in certain cases by law or 
by the court in favour of the winning and against 
the losing party. 


are a necessary appendage. 1818 Cruise Drgest (ed. 2) I. 
535 If a trustee sues in Chancery for the trust estate, and 
obtains a decree, with costs. /éa@. V. 613 [The judge] dis- 
missed the bill, but without costs. 1892 Mewspr., Police 
Cases, Fined 5s. and costs. /ed. Each party to pay tbeir 
own costs, Thejudgement does not carry costs. 

3. transf. Expenditure of time, labour, etc. Also 
in p/. ‘obs... 

c1300 A’. Als. 7363 Swete is love of damosele; Ac hit 
askith costes feole! c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 750 Carande 
for his costes, lest he ne keuer schulde. ¢ 1450 S¢. Cuthfert 
(Surtees) 7824 Some of baire felawschip bai lost, And of pair 
bydin all pair cost. 1477 Norton O7d. Aéch. Proem in 
Ashm. (1652) 8 They leese their Costs {=pains], as men see 
aldaye. 1586 Bricut J/edanch. Pref., Ina simple phrase 
witbout any cost or port of words. 1676 Hospes //fad 11. 
154 After so much cost Of time and blood. 1876 Tre- 
VELYAN Jacaulay 1. ii. 63 Intent on amusing themselves at 
any cost of time or trouble. 

+4. concr. That on which money, ete. is ex- 
pended; a costly thing. Ods. rare. 

1388 Wyciir Dan. xiv. 7 (Bel. §& Dr. 8] Who it is that 
etith these costis [1611 expenses]. @1q00-so Alexander 
4180 It kindils on a lowe..And many costious costis con- 
sumes in-to askis. 1597 Snaks. 2 Hen, /V,1, ili. 60 Like 
one, that drawes the Modell of a house Beyond his power 
to builde it; who (halfe through) Giues o’re, and leaues his 
part-created Cost A naked subiect to the Weeping Clouds. 
¢ 1600 — Son. Ixiv. 

5. Phrases. + 70 do or make cost(s\, to be at 
cost: to be at expense; to spend money, ctc.; to 
incur or bear expense. Obs. (Cf. EXPENSE 3 b.) 

1297 R. Gove. (1724) 297 Po y's coust was al ydo. ¢1385 
Cnaucer L.O.IV. 1448 Hips. & Medea, Al the cost I wele 
myn seluyn make. 1428 in Heath Grocers’ Com/f, (1869) 6 
For expenses and costis maad on our gardyne. 1465 
Paston Lett. No. 529 1]. 238 The coste that ye dede on me. 
1526 ‘linpatre Acts xxi. 24 Do cost on them. 1577-87 
HoixsHep Chron. 111. 1247/2 William the first lord Coniers 
..did much cost vpon Hornelie castell. ¢ 1638 Sat. Glasg. 
Assemé, in Maidment Sc. Pasguils (1868) 37 Lordlings.. 
rule the rost And forceth us to make the cost. 

1633 D. Rocers /veat. Sacraments 1. 78 We.. have 
chosen rather to be at cost with God, than to forgoe the 
knowledge of his truths. a 1659 Br. Brownric Sev. (1674) 
1.i. 5 Obed-Edom had been at cost with God's Ark. 


b. Ad \f upon, tof) any oite's cost \+ costs): 
at his expense ‘now usually implying loss or 
detriment: cf. d). Alt the cost of (something): at 
the expense of losing or sacrificing it. So @¢ little 
cost, at any cost, ete. 


1545 AscHam Yoxoph.(Arb.) | 


Cost, 


1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 183 Al pe bachelerye..he nom in 
ys companye And of ys maynage, vp ys coust. ¢1386 
Cuaucer Prot. 799 [He] Shal haue a soper at oure aller 
cost. 1474 CaxTon Chesse 52 He was buryed at the costis 
and dispencis of the comyn good. 1513 BrapsHaw S?. Wer- 
burge 1. 1157 Many shyps were made upon the kynges cost. 
1566 in Picton L’pool Muntc, Rec. (1883) 1. 48 To drink. .of 
his lordships cost, 1601 SHaks. Twed. NV, v. i. 327 Heere 
at my house, and at my proper cost. 1611 Biste 2 Sav. 
xix. 42 Haue we eaten at all of the kings cost? 1724 De 
For Mem. Cavalier (1840) 115 We feasted at the enemy’s 
cost. 1844 H.H.Wirson Brit. /udia 111. 40 To expel the 
English at any cost from Shahpuri. 1862 Ruskin J/uxera 
P. (1880) 2 To increase the numbers of a nation at the cost 
of common healtb or comfort. 

+e. Of (at, for) free cost: free of cost; without 
payment, gratis. Oés. 

c1sgo Martowe Faust, Wks. (Rtldg.) 93/1 I'll feed thy 
devil with horse-bread as long as he lives, of free cost. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. lvi. 218 Tables..where all 
that desired it..were admitted to eat of free cost. 1697 
Dampier Voy, (1698) 1. iii. 29 Cedar.. being to be had here 
at free cost. 1821 Scott Aexélw, ii, Unwilling to quit 
good liquor when it was to be had for free cost. 

da. 7o any one’s cost: resulting to his expense; 
hence, to his loss or detriment. 
_ 1597 SHAKs. 2 Hex. /V, ut. ii. 13 Hee is at Oxford still, 
is hee not? S¢@ Indeede Sir, to my cost. 1647 CowLey 
VWistr., Thraldom ii, But quickly to my Cost I found, 
*Twas cruel Love, .had made the Wound. 1745 P. THomas 
Frul. Anson's Voy. 21 We soon learnt to our Cost that we 
were far from, etc. 1805 Worpsw. IVaggoner 1.87 He knows 
it to his cost, good man! 1834 Hr. Martineau Demerara 
Hii. 41 It wears out fast..as I can tell to my cost. 

+e. More cost than worship, etc.: see quots. 
Obs, exc. dial. 

1sgt Harincton Ori. Fur, Advt. (1634) Aj, All their 
figures are cut in wood and none in metall, and in that 
respect inferiour to these, at least (by the old proverbe) the 
more cost the more worship, 1765 Foote Commissary i, 
You labour too hard .. Ay .. and for little or nothing ; only 
victuals and cloaths, more cost than worship. 1876 iVAitdy 
Gless. s.v., ‘It’s mair cost tban worship’, more expensive 
than useful. 1877 E. Peacock N. HV. Linc. Gloss. s.v. 
When anything costs much more than it is worth, it is sai 
to be ‘more cost than worship’. 

6. attrib. and Comé., as cost-free, -neglecting ; 
cost price, see 1; cost-sheet, a table or state- 
ment showing the expense of any undertaking. 

1612-15 Br. Hay Contenpl. O. T. xvin.v, He would not 
serve God cost-free. 1631 QUARLES Sazisou Div. Poems 
(1717) 266 The cost-neglecting Cooks. 1820 T. MitcHetn 
Aristoph. 1. 211 That he Might his commons get cost-free. 

+ Cost, 54.8 Ods. Also 5 cooste, 5-6 coste, 
6 coast(e. [OE. cost, ad. L. costim (costos),a. Gr. 
kéatos = Arab. leau5 gust, Skr. kustha (Yule), the 
thick aromatic root of the composite plant Azck- 
landia Costus, now Aplotaxis Lappa (Treas. of 
Sot.), 2 native of Cashmere, imported as a spice 
by the Greeks and Romans. ‘Thence transferred 
in the Middle Ages to another odoriferous plant.] 
The herb also called ALEcosT or CosTMARY, 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. 11. 276 Wermod, betonica, redic, 
merce, cost. /éid. I1{. 24 Wermod eoforprote zncglisc 
cost. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. xii. (1495), The 
juys of warmode wyth powder of Coste. ¢1400 Lanfrane’s 
Cirurg.57 Bi be enoynture of hote oiles as oile of coste. 
01440 Promp. Parv. 94 Cooste, herbe, costus. 1577 B. 
Gooce /eresbach’s H usb. 1. (1586) 170 Of Barly, or Millet, 
of Commin, of Coast. 1585 Lioyp reas. Health S viij, 
Coste or Detyn stampt & mixt with oyle. 1598 Frorio, 
Costo..the herbe Coaste or herbe Marie. 

|| Occas. used in Lat. form costus, costitm. 

1559 Morwync Evonym. 158 Sage, costum, rew, sothern- 
wood. 1712 Pomet’s Hist. Drugs 1. 32 There are two sorts 
of this Costus, the sweet and the bitter. 

Cost (kpst), 50.4 Her. Also 6 coste. [a. OF. 
coste (mod.F. céte) rib:—L. costa rib.] = CorTIsE; 
but sometimes differentiated from it: cf. 1610. 

1572 BossEWELL .driorie 12 A ‘Coste’ is the fourth 
parte of the bende.. and is called at somtime a Cotys, 
somtyme a Batune. 1610 GuiLum /feraddry (1679) 44 He 
beareth Or, a Bend Verrey, between 2 Cotises or Costs, 
Gules. /éid. 11. v, (1660) 61 When one of these is borne 
alone..then shall you tearme it..a Cost; but if they be 
borne by couples. .then you may name them Cotises. 1868 
Cussans fer. iv. 57 ‘The diminutives of the Bend are the 
Bendlet ..which is half the width of the Bend; the Cost, 
or Cotice, wbich is half the Bendlet ; and the Riband, half 
of the Cost. Costs never appear alone in a shield. 

Cost, obs. f. Coast, side, rib, border, region, etc. 

Cost (kfst), v. Also 4-6 coste. Pa. t. and 
pple. cost ; also in 4 pa. t. costed, costide, pa. 
pple. ecoste. [a. OF. coster, couster (mod. cotter) 
= Pr. and Sp. costar, Pg. custar, It. costare:—L. 
coustare to stand together, stand firm, abide, Le 
scttled or fixed, stand at a price, cost, f. cor- 
together + s¢@re to stand. 

The construction of this verb is idiomatic, and 
for its analysis it is necessary to go back to Latin. 
Tloc constitit miht tribus assibus was literally 
‘this stood (to) me in three asses’. The dative of 
the person has in Eng. become an indirect object, 
to being never expressed ; the Lat. locative (ablative 
or genitive) of the amount or price became a 
simple object in French, and remains an adver- 
bial object in English, 77 being never expressed, 
Ifence a natural tendency to view the noun ex- 
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pressing the price as a simple object, and the verb 
as transitive. That it is yet really intransitive 
is shown by the fact that it has no passive either 
with the price or the indirect object as subject ; 
‘this cost me nothing’ cannot be changed into 
‘nothing was cost me by this,’ or ‘I was cost 
nothing by this’. The adverbial adjunct may also 
he expressed by an adverb as much, lttle, more, 
less, dear(ly (cf. L. carius constat). even here the 
tendency is to look upon much, Zittle, etc. as adjs. 
used substantively. ] 

1. To be acquired or acquirable at (so much), to 
come into one’s possession or be maintained at (an 
expressed price) ; tobe of the price of, be bought or 
maintained for, necessitate the expenditure of (an 
amount specified, or indicated as mech, little, ctc.). 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer /ro/. 768 And it shal coste noght. 1§09- 
10 Act 1 Hen. VIII, c.20 § 1 Merchaundisez. .to be valued 
after that they coste at the firste byeng. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. \xxiv. 305 A great fire was kindled .. which 
cost a great deal. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradcsman i. (1841) 
1. 6 (He} thereby knows what everything costs at first 
hand. 1881 Go.pw. Smitu Lect. § Ess. 243 A bureau that 
cost forty dollars. 

b. With personal object (indirect): To bring 
or entail on (a person) in the way of expenditure ; 
to ‘stand (a person) in’ (so much), 

1377 Lanci. P. 77. B. Prol. 204 And pou3 it had coste 
[z.7. hadde costned] me catel, biknowen it I nolde. ¢ a 
Caxton Sonues of Ayuton vi. 149, & [it] shold cost me all 
that I have in the worlde. 1538 Starkey Zugland 11.1. 175 
Hyt costyth hym more in nuryschyng hys famyly .. then 
before. 1604 SHAKS. O¢/, U1. iil. 93 His Breeches cost him 
but a Crowne. 1647 Be. Hatt Ae. biks, (1660) 7 Vhat 
whatsoever it might cost him, I should be sent to the Uni- 
versity. 
losing the mony I [a slave] cost him. 1799 H. Hunter 
St-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. V1. 595 Such an establishment 
would cost the State a very small matter. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 78 What will it cost him to set up the frame 
of such a ship. 

2. fig. To necessitate or involve the expenditure of 
time, trouble, or the like), loss or sacrifice of (some 
valued possession), suffering of (some penalty, etc.). 

1393 GowER Conf. I. 152 Which most is worth .. And 
costeth lest a man to kepe..I say it is humilite. 1535 
CoverDALE 1 Chron, xiii. [xii.] 19 Yf he fell vnto his lorde 
Saul, it mighte cost vs oure neckes. 1g99 SHaks. ALuch 
Ado i. i. 387, I am for you, though it cost mee ten nights 
watchings. @ 1633 G. Hersert Facula Prudentuin, Good 
words are worth much and cost little. 1667 Mitton ?. Z. 
1. 414 To do him wanton rites, which cost them woe. 1719 
De For Crusoe (1840) I. ix. 150 It cost ine a month to 
shape it. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. fist. (1776) VIII. 72 ‘The 
construction of their combs, costs them a great deal of 
labour. 1860 TyNpatt Glac. 1. xiv. 99 The journey having 
cost a little more than 14 hours. 1878 HuxLey Physiogr. 
197 His eagerness to witness the spectacle cost him his life. 
1874 GREEN Short J//st. ii. 98 The King’s violence .. cost 
him the support of the clergy. 

b. Zo cost (one) dear, dearly: to entail great 
expenditure or loss upon; to involve a heavy 
penalty. 

¢ 1320 Cast. Love 1092 3if pou wolt him bugge to his 
feore, He schal costen pe ful deore. ¢1380 Sir Feruiué. 
3494 A sholde delyuery me out of prisoun..Coste hit no3t so 
dere. 1604 Suaks, O¢&. v. il. 255 If thou attempt it, it will 
cost thee deere. 1634 Sin T. Herpert Yrav. 121 This 
cruelty cost him deerely afterwards. 1869 LoweLt Siuging 
Leaves iii, And woe, but they cost me dear! 1876 FREEMAN 
Vorut. Cong. 1V. xviii. 162 To keep strict watch over the 
city whose conquest had cost William so dear. 

+3. Of persons: To incur expense, ‘be at 
charges’ ; quasi-¢razs. to expend or spend uch, 
little, aught, etc.). Obs 

¢1380 Wycuir IVzs, (1880) 194 Riche men..pat costen so 
moche in grete schapellis. — Se/. Vs. III. 305 Pei wolen 
make executours to coste moche bi somonyng fro place to 
place. 1382 — Acts xxi. 24 Halowe thee with hem; and 
coste in hem, that thei schaue her heedis. c142z0 Avow. 
Arth. xxviii, If thou haue o3te on hur coste. ¢ 1490 Proiw/. 
Parzv. 94 (MS. K) Costyn, or do cost or spendyn, ¢xspeudo. 

4. Comm, To cstimate or fix the cost of pro- 
duction of an article or piece of work. Ilence 
Co'sting v4/. sb. (also attrib.) 

1884 Biriningham Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Managing 
Clerk .. capable of costing. 1888 Daily News 7 July 7/2 
Severe in economy of materials and in the costing’ of the 
work. 1891 /éid. 28 Sept. 8/4 Upholsterers’ Trimmings.— 
Wanted, a sinart Young Man, for Costing Department. 

Cost, obs, f. Coast, and aphctie f. Accost. 

| Costa (kp'sta). Pl. costee (ky'st7). The 
Latin word for rib, applied in Natural History 
and Physiology to various rib-like parts, also 
‘after mod.Romanic costa, F. coste, céte side, border 
to the edges of certain parts. ‘ 

2. Auat. A rib. b. Bot. The midrib of a leaf. e. Eutom. 
The ‘rib’ or ‘vein’ nearest to the anterior margin of an 
insect’s wing; also the anterior margin itself. a. Conchol. 
A rib-like ridge on a shell, etc. 

,,, 1856 Treas. Bot. s.v., A leaf may have many costa. 1866 

Tate Brit. Wollusks iv. 139 Vhe disappearance of the 
coste upon the shell. 1870 Buntiey Bot. 145 One large 
central vein .. called the midril or cosia. 1872 Mivart 
Elem, Anat. 35 Each rib, or costa, has a double attachment 
to the backbone, 1875 W. Houcuton S&. Brit. Insects 87 
Costa, that is the front edge of the wings. 1882 Syd. Soc. 


Lex., Costa..in Entomology, the vein next the anterior 
margin of the wing. 


1653 H. Cocan tr. Piuto's Trav. iv. 9 For fear of 
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+ Co'stable, z. Os. [a. OF. coustable (later 
cohtable), {. couster to Cost.] Costly, expensive. 

c1460 J. Russert BE. Nurture 803 Capon, Iakemete, or 
Custade Costable. 1g0z Ord. Crysten Alen (W.de W. 1506) 
WV. xxv. 311 That the faste be not to moche costable to bere. 

Costeform, bad form of CosTirorM. 

+Costage. OJs. Also 4 kostage, coustage, 
6 costag, custage. [a. AF. costage = OF. coustage, 
f. coster, couster to Cost.] 

Iexpense, expenditure, charge, cost. 

@ 1327 in Pol. Sougs (Camden) 239 Whose rykeneth with 
knaves Huere coustage. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Shipue. 7. 45 Ful 
of diligence ‘To do plesaunce, and also gret costage. ¢ 1430 
Str Gener. (Roxb.) 2302 Ye shal wende at my costage. 
1516 Plunpton Corr. p. cxxiv, Charged with all manner 
costage belonging to the said house and houshold. 1577 
Hanmer Aac. Eccl, Mist. (1619) 387 We gave them their 
costage, to wit, necessary provision for their voyage. 1670 
Pettus fod. Regal. xix. 88 If any Miner or other take 
Costage of a Merchant. 

b. 2/2. Expenses, ‘charges’, ‘costs’. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11917 Per ys no 
kyng dob suche costages. 1429 IVrl/s & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 
69 uote, Ye grete costages & exp'’nces at I haue hadd. 
1514 in Aug. Gilds (1870) 145 Atte custages..of the seid 
Maister and brethern of the seid Gilde. 1670 Pettus “od. 
Regal. 88 ‘The Mine was found at his Costages. ‘ 

Costal (kpstal), @ (sd.) fa. F. costal (Pare, 
16th c.), ad. med. or mod.L. costal-ts, f. costa rib: 
sce above. ] 

1. Phys. Pertaining to or connected with the ribs. 

Costal respiratiou: respiration produced chiefly by the 
movements of the ribs; opposed to addosiual or dtaphrag- 
watic respiration. 

1634 I’. Jounsontr. Parey’s Chirurg.571 The sharpsplinters 
pricke the costall membrane. 1836 Goon Cycl. Auat, 1. 
281/1 The costal vertebra. 1878 Foster /Péys. u. ii, § 1. 
259 The movement of the upper chest characteristic of 
female breathing, which is called costal. 

+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

1646 Sir I. Browne Pseud. Ep. Ww. X. 203 Whereby are ex- 
cluded all cetaceous. . fishes, many pectinall, whose ribs are 
rectilineall, many costall, which have their ribs embowed. 

2. Vat. Hist., etc. Pertaining to, or of the nature 
of,a Costa, q.v. Hence costal-nerved adj. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 927/1 The costal nervure is the 
first longitudinal nervure of the wing. 1880 Gray Sfruct. 
Bot. iii. § 4.92 Leaves. .Costal-nerved, the nerves springing 
from a midrib or costa. 


B. s3. : 

+1. The side. Ods. rare. 

1634 .Walory’s Arth. vu. xii. (1816) I. 235 Sir Beaumains 
smote him through the costal [ca. Caxton cost] of the body. 

2. 1nat. and Zool, Short for costal vein, muscle, 
plate, cte. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. /1ist. 11. 405 Pelvis of five plates, 
supporting five costals. 1852 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1V.1. 282 
The great lateral costals. / ! 

lIence Co'stally adv., in a costal manner, posi- 
tion, or direction ; in reference to the costa. 


Co-stander. ([transl. L. and Gr. as in quot. 
1709: see Co-.J One who stands together with 
(others); =Consistent B. 2. 

1709 J. Jonnson Clergynt. Vade-nt. 11.51 With these were 
the cvvrarapevot, co-standers. . who had their places amongst 
the communicants..but were not admitted to the Holy 
Mysteries till the time of their penance was compleated. 
1737 WATERLAND Eucharist 581. @19773 A. BuTLER Move- 
able Feasts (1852) 1. 279 The fourth class of penitents were 
the couststents or costanders. 

Costard (kgstiid). Also 5-6 costerd.e. 
{app. of English formation; not found in OF. 
Perhaps f. OF, and AF. coste rib +-aRD, meaning 
a prominently s7déed apple. a sense which agrees 
with the description of cxisting varieties so called.] 

1. A kind of apple of large size. 

Often mentioned from rgth to 17th ¢., after which the 
word passes out of common use, though still retained by 
fruit-growers in the name of one or more varieties of apple 
identical with or derived from the original Costard. ‘The 
latter is described by R. Hogg, British Pomology 1853, as 
a large apple, distinctly five-sided, having five prominent 
ribs extending into the basin of the eye, and forming ridges 
round the crown. A Kentish grower who has jV/artin's 
Costard, describes it in May x892, as ‘a very large apple, 
shape oval, very much ribbed, a strong grower, bearing 
every other year.” 

1zgz Acc. of King’s Fruiterer (Exch. Misc. V. R. #, 
Record Off.) [Brought into Berwick Castle] cum eisdem 
ponder[a] iij¢ pomforum] costard, prec{ium] cent. xiid. 
[1345 in Rogers Agric. § Prices 1. xviii. 419.) _@ 1400 
Pystyl of Susan 96 Pe costardes comeliche in cubbes bei 
cayre. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Win. /’ocurs (Percy Soc.) 15 The frutis 
wiche more comon be, Quenyngez, pechiis, costardes, etiam 
wardons. ¢1440 Proutp. Pari. 94 Costard, appulle, gxéri- 
ariun. 119in Old City Acc. Bh. (Archvol, Frul. XLI11.), 
Gret costerds wt peyers and wyn. 1564 Brecon Disf/ay’. 
Popish Alass (Parker Soc. 1844) 283 Ye..make merchandize 
of the sacrament, as the costardmonger doth of his costards 
and of his other fruits. 1676 T. Grover in Péil, Travs. 
XI. 628 All sorts of English Apples, as Pear-mains, Pippins, 
Russetens, Costards. 1853 R. Hocc Frit. Pomol. 62 The 
true Costard is now rarely to be met with. Modern authors 
make the Costard synonymous with the Catshead ; but this 
is evidently an error.. Ray describes both the Catshead and 
Costard as distinct, and Leonard Meager enumerates three 
varieties of Costard in his list—the white, grey, and red. 


2. Applied humorously or derisively to the head. 
arch, (Cf. coco-nut.) 


1§30 PatsGr. 679/1, 1 shall rappe you on the costarde if 
you playe theknave. @1553 Upatt Aoyster D. mi. v. (Arb.) 
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58, | knocke your costarde if ye offer to strike me. 1605 
Suaks, Lear i. vi. 247 lee try whither your Costard, or m 
Hallow Le the harder. 1674 Ray S. & #. Countrey Words 
(1691) 93 Costard, the Head. It is a kind of opprobrious 
word uscd by way of Contempt. 1818 Scott Hob Kay xii, 
It’s hard I should get raps over the costard, and only pay 
you back in Be boneeed 1880 Wern Goethe's Faust i. 
xi. 56 Fach other's costards let ‘em split. 
ay lee Pes AUR (7A 

a@16z§ Fretcnr Woman's Price i. ¥, Ile make a close- 
stool of your velvet costard. 

Costard. = CostreL, Costrer. 

1503 Will of Ferrer (Somerset Io.), Vnum ciphun vo- 
cat{um] costerd, 17.. Urry A/S. additions to Ray (in 
Halliwell), Costard. .(2) a flask, or flasket. 

+ Costard-jagger. Obs. rare '. [Cf. Jaccrn, 
pedlar, packman.] ‘Anothcr name, apparently, 
for costard-monger [coster-monger ]’ (Nares). 

1g15 Barcray ELgloges v.(N.), Coblers, or tynkers, or else 
costard-jaggers. 

Costard-monger, obs. f. CosTERMONGER. 

Costate (kp'ste't), a. Nat. //ist. [ad. L. cos- 
tatus ribbed, haviny ribs, f. costa rib: see -aTE 2 
2.) Having a rib or ribs; ribbed: see Costa, 

1819 Pantologia, Costate leaf, in botany, a ribbed leaf. 
1881 H. B. Brapy in Jrul. Microsc. Se. Jan. 61 Vhe body 
of the shell strongly costate. 

Co'stated, @. = prec. 

1846 in Worcrster. 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Leetles 91 
Strongly costated or divided by longitudinal ridges. 1866 
Tate Britt, Mollusks iv. 139 Both the smooth form and the 
costated variety. 

Costa‘to-, combining form of prec., as in cos- 
tato-venose a., having ribbed or rib-like veins. 

1866 Treas. Bet., Costato-venose, when the parallel side- 
veins of a feather-veined leaf are much stouter than those 
which intervene. 

Costay, obs. f. Coast v. 

Cost-book (kpstybuk). Weve. [f. Cost sd.2 
+ Boox.] <A book containing an abstract of all 
costs and expenses incurred in working a mine, 
and of all returns from sales, etc., with a balance 
of profit or loss. 

By the Stannaries Act, the Cost-book must be made up 
and laid before the Shareliolders at least once in every 16 
weeks, and the term ‘cost-book’ is defined to include all 
the subsidiary books kept in the mine. Hence Cost-ook 
Contpauy, a kind of partnership formed to work a Cost-do0k 
Aline on the Cast-book System, according to which any 
partner is at liberty to withdraw after such periodical settle- 
ment of accounts, without further liability. 

1849 Act 12 & 13 Wict. c. 108 § 1 Any Partnership. . formed 
for the working of Mines on the Principle commonly called 
the Cost Book Principle. 1866 Crump Hanking ii. 41 A cost- 
book mining company. 1889 E. Matneson Atd Bk. 305 
Some mines are worked under. .the ‘cost book’ system, by 
which the adventurers. .mieet from tine to time to exainiue 
the accounts of expenditure and receipts, and then decide 
either to stop further outlay or to proceed. 1891 £z‘id. 
Royal Conti. Rich 4152 A man can Jimit his liability in a 
cost-book mine much more than he can in a limited liability 
company, because we make up our accounts every four 
monte, and a shareholder is perfectly at liberty to retire 
then. 

+Co'st-castle. Ols. rare—'. [perh. cost = 
Coast.] Naine of some boyish gaine. 

1603 FLorio Aloutaigne 1. xiii. (1632) 626 To see him 
[Scipio] carelessly to dallie..in chusing of cockle-shels, and 
play at cost-castle along the sea-shoare with his friend 
Lalius. 

(Montaigne’s word is cornichon va devant, explained by 
Littré as a race at picking up a number of objects while 
running.) 

Coste, obs. f. Coast, Cost. 


Costean, costeen (kpsti'n), v. Cornish 
atning. [Sce quot. 1778. But Jago has ‘ wood- 


tin, costean, an ore of tin in structure like wood’, 
f. cos, M.Cornish cord wood + stean tin.] intr. To 
sink pits down to the rock in order to ascertain the 
direction of a lode. Usually Costea‘ning 7J/. sé. 

1778 W. Pryce Jin. Cornus. Another way of aucovedny 
Lodes is by sinking little pits through the loose groun 
down to the fast or solid country.. This way of seeking the 
Tinners call Costcening, from Cothas Stearn; that is fallen 
or dropt tin. 1850 Axstep £/em. Geol. 500 Where their ac- 
tual presence is doubtful ..a series of experiments called 
in Cornwall ‘costeaning’, is undertaken with the view of 
discovering the presence of a vein. 1880 Miss CovurTNEY 
W, Cornw. Gloss., Costeening, examining the back of a lode 
by digging pits. 1884 R. Hunt Brit. Ming 502 The pits 
or shafts sunk are costeaning pits or shafts. 

Hence costean pit. 

1778 WW. Pryce Ain. Cornub. 319 Costean pits are shallow 
pits to trace or find Tin. Costeanrng, ditto. 

+ Costeau‘nt, ¢. Obs. [a. OF. costevant  - tant, 
-oyant , pr. pple. of costezer, now cétoyer to Coast. ] 
= CoastinG, bordering. 

1393 GowER Conf, I. 245 In a marche cosieaunt. 

Costed, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of Cost <-. 

+ Costed, obs. f. Coasten fp/. a. In the follow- 
ing, app. = Bordered, flanked, or ribbed. [Cf. OF. 
costé.] 

1548 Haut. Chron. 12 Some had the helme.. curiously 
graven and conningly costed. 1632 Litucow Tyraz, i. 18 
They ..rub their Beades on his hard costed belly: thus 
adoring that breathlesse masse of mettall. 

Costefe, obs. f. CosTive. 

Costeiyng: see Cuast v, 

Costelet te, obs. f. CuTLET. 


COSTELLATE. 


Coste‘llate, ¢. zare—°. [dim. of Costarr, 
as if f. L. *costella, dim. of costa rib.] ‘ Finely 
ribbed or costated’ (Wcbster 1864). 

Costeme, obs. f. Custom. 

+ Co‘sten, v.! Os. . In 1 costnian, 3 costn- 
en. [OE. costzfan, a subsidiary form of costian 
to try, tempt. The inserted # appears also in 
costnere and costrung = costere, costung. OE. 
costian was Com. Teut. = OS. costén, OHG. 
kostén (MHG. and mod.G. ostez), Icel. hosta ; f. 
hostuz trial: see Cost 56.1] trans. To try. 

¢ 1205 Lay. 24669 Bute he icostned [c 1275 ifonded] weoren 
prie ine compe. 

+Co'sten, 7.2 Obs. Forms: 3-5 costn-en 
‘pa. t. costned’‘e), costen(en, cosn(en (fa. ¢. 
costenede, cosnede). [ME. costn-e appears to 
be a by-form (of earlier appearance) of cost-ev, a. 
OF. cost-er to Cost. The 7 of the stem appears 
also in Icel. hostuadr, Sw. hostnad, Da. bekostning 
expense.] =Cosr z. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 290 His deorewurde spuse, bet costnede 
him so deore. /4id. 392 Ure luue touward him pet kost- 
nede him so deorre. 1297 R. Grove. (1724) 390 He esste, 
wat hii costenede? pre ssyllyng, pe oper seyde. c¢ 1380 Szr 
Fernmb, 1683 Pe werste .. cosnede a pousant pounde. 1399 
Lancet. Rich, Redeles 20 Duble That the clothe costened. 

Costeous, var. of CostTious a., Ods. 

+Co'ster!. Ods. Also 5 costur(e, costere, 
coostre, costerde. [a. AF. coster = OF. costier 
side, also ‘ piece of stuff placed on the side (e.g. of 
au altar)’, f. coste side. A imed.(Anglo)L. costera 
is found.] A hanging for a bed, the walls of a 
room, etc. (Sec also quots. 1844, 1879.) 

1385 in Dugdale Afonast. (1846) VI. 1363 Duo costers 
panni magni de velvetto. 1424 £. Z. IVitls (1882) 56 Pe 
costers the which hengen in pe newe chamber. J/dzd. 65 
A browded bed wip pe costures. ?¢ 1475 Sgr. lowe Degre 
833 (M&tz.) Your costerdes covered with whyte and blewe, 
And dyapred with lyles newe. 1482 Paston Lett. No. 86. 
III. 285, I bequeth to Edmund Paston..a fether-bedde .. 
and the costers of worsted that he hath of me. [1844 
Puais Gloss. Eccl. Ornament 81 Coster, a name given to 
hangings for the sides of an altar or choir. 1879 Simmons 
Lay Fotk's Alass-bk. Notes 174 Costers or curtains running 
on rods at the north and south sides of the altar. ] 

Coster 2 (kgste1). collog. Short for CostTEr- 
MONGER, 

1851 MayHew Loud, Labour 1861) 1.26/1 The costers never 
steal from one another. 1864 F. W. Rosinson A/atize 1.135 
Bawling costers with barrows. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia’s 
af-é, i, A street market, consisting elmost entirely of 
costers’ carts and barrows. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as coster-boy, -ditly, -girl, 
-soe, etc. 

1851 MavHew Loud, Labour 1. 35/2 The education of the 
coster-lads. /érd, I. 45/1 ‘lhe story of one coster-girl’s life. 
1857 Kincstey Two V. Ago xxiv, Laying down the law to 
a group of coster-boys. 1887 7v7ses 3 Dec. 12/3 He and 
his brethren of the coster fraternity had been driven from, 
pillar to post, 1892 Graphic 21 May, Long before the days 
of Mr. Chevalier and his excellent songs, there was a 
coster-ditty, which, etc. 

Coster, obs. f. CoasTER. 

Costerel, var. CusTkEL, Ods. 

Costeress. 7z0ce-wd. A female ‘coster’. 

1869 Pall Mail G. 13 July 11/2 Wherries. .charged to the 
brim with half-drunken costers and their costeresses. 

+ Co'stering, s/. Ods. [f. Coster sb.1] A 
hanging, a curtain. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 118, liij costerings of 
wool paled rede and blue. /d7d. 144 Tapettes other wise 
called costeringes. 1488 xz. XK. Morton in Archol. Fru. 
XX XIII. 327 A selur and testur and v costrynges of 
bokeram. 

Costering (ke'starin). collog. [f. CostER + 
-InG},] ‘The occupation of a costermonger. 

1851 MayvuHew Loud. Labour I. 366 For three or four 
months of the year half of these ‘go to costering’, 1886 
Hart Caine Son of /fagar ui. xi, Vom started costering 
first. 

Costermonger (kgstaimpygo1). Forms: 6 
costerde monger, costerd-m., costerdm., cos- 
tardem., 6-7 costardm., 7 costard-m., costar’-, 
coster-monger, (costerd-, costermunger, cos- 
tormonger, custard-monger, 9 arch. costarda- 
m., 6 costermonger. [f. CosTaRp an apple 
+ MonGER dealer, trader. ] 

a. orig. An apple-seller, a fruiterer; esp. one 
that sold his fruit in the open street. Hence, b. 
Now, in London, a man who sclls fruit, veget- 
ables, fish, cte. in the street from a barrow. 

1514 Barciay Cyt. & Upiondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 2 Than 
[was he] a costermonger. 1515 — /g/oges (Percy Soc.) 26 
I was acquaynted..With a costardemonger, and with an 
hostler. 1530 Patsr. 209/1 Costardmongar, /ruyctier. 
1§63 87 Foxn A. & AL, (1684 III. 124 To go before, and pnt 
out the Costermongers Candles, who use to sit with lights in 
the streets. 1608 D.Car.eron in Lies 30 Nov. (1883) 3/6 
Costerdmungers that sell fruite uppon the passages. 1622 
Peacnam Compt. Gent. iti. (1634) 23 Which he culs out to 
admiration .. as a Costardmonger his fairest pippins. 1683 
Crownk City Pol. iw. i, To have a fool carry a great basket 
on his head like a Costardmonger. 1766 ENtick London 
IV. 350 These stairs are much frequented by costermongers, 
who have large warehouses near them for their fruit and 
cyder. 1818 Scott Nod Koy vii, No apple-wife..can settle 
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her account with a costermonger without an audience of 
the reluctant Justice. 1864 Knicnt Passages Work. Life 
II. xiii. 369 The costermonger has monopolised al] the old 
cries of radishes, etc. 1886 G. R. Sims in Daily News 4 
Dec. 5/4 A very old costermonger informs me that a man 
who carries a basket is a hawker, a man who has a barrow 
is a costermonger, and a man who has a donkey or a pony 
and cart is a general dealer. But I fancy that general 
dealer is often a euphemism for coster. 

Jig. 1726 AMHERST Terre Fil. xxxvi. (1741) 190 Concerning 
the several virtues of these academical apples .. I profess 
myself a philosophical costermonger. 1812 Miss Mitrorp 
in L’Estrange Zz7é I. vi. 209 From all the selected fruits 
of all the poetical costermongers..could ye choose notbing 
more promising than this green sour apple ? 

c. As a term of conteinpt or abusc ; also aff7zh. 

1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen, /V,1. ii. 191 (Qo.) Vertue is of so little 
regard in these costermongers [szod. edd. costermonger] 
times. 1781 Cowper Left. 15 Feb., In these costermonger 
days, as I have a notion Falstaff calls them. 1809 W. 
Irvine Kaickerd, v. it. (1849) 265 Thou art some scurvy 
costard-monger knave. 

Hence Co'stermo:ngerdom, the community or 
realm of costermongers ; Co’stermongered ///. a., 
occupied by costermongers ; Co‘stermo:ngering 
vbl, sb., Costermongery s., the occupation of a 
costermonger; Co‘stermongery a., resembling or 
suggestive of a costermongcr. 

185t Mavnew Loud. Labour I. 365 The interest of the 
man and woman in the business was closer than in coster- 
mongering. 1860 A// Year Round No. 37. 257 The bull- 
dog, that most costermongery and bloodthirsty of ‘our 
four-footed favourites’, 1865 Pall Afad/ G. 19 July 3 The 
language of costermongery is more expressive..than.. 
polished. 1888 Happen in Athenwum 11 Feb. 171/2 St. 
‘Thomas’s was peculiar in another way. Costermongery 
was the ‘industry’ of the place; the district was Coster- 
mongria, 1889 J. THomson Trav. Atlas xxvi, The whole 
donkey-riding costermongerdom of Maraksh. 1891 Daily 
Te?. 18 May 5/6 Liverpool Street is alleged to be the most 
costermongered street in the world for its size. 

+ Corstern. Ods. Perh. = Coaster 6, a tray or 
decanter-stand. 

1641 SiR R. Boyre Diary in Lismore Papers Ser. 1. (1886) 
V. 183 Paid..ffor a Lardge silver costern, weighing 680 
ownces. 


+ Coster-wife, O/s. [f. Costarp apple + 
Wire: cf, COSTERMONGER.] A woman that keeps 
a stall for the sale of apples, and the like, an 
‘ apple-wife ’. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charact., Univ. Beadle (1860) 72 You'd 


take him for some bearded London coster-wife newly drest 
up on a munday morning. 

Costeuous, var. Costious, Odés. 

Costey, obs. f. Coast? wv. 

+Co'stful, ¢. Ods. (or arch.) [f. Cost 5b.2 
+-FUL.] 

l. Costly, expensive. 

1340 Ayend. 229 Hi ham, clopep..mid uayre robes and 
costuolle. c1430 Lypc. Sockas vit. x. xx1, His costful 
vintage ceme from the rivere. ¢ 1530 Pol., Red. § L. Poems 
(1866) 31 A costefulle clothe. 

2. fransf. Causing expenditure or loss (of time, 
trouble, cte.). 
pease Gen. & Ex. 3880 Long weize and costful he dor 
ond. 

Hence Covstfully adv., in a costly manner. 

1460 CapGRAveE Chron, (1858) 310 A banere costfully de- 
peynted with a Host and a chalis. 1647 W. Browne tr. 
Polexander 1. 27 Those famous cabinets .. where the cu- 
riosity and luxury of our Age have so .. costfully laid open 
their charmes. 

+ Costic, @. Obs. rare—'. 
costive (Florio).] =Costive. 

1657 Tomiinson Renon's Disp. 18 Sorrell relaxes the 
Belly, the seed makes it costick. 


Costie, obs. f. Coast v. 

Costiferous (kpstiféras), a. Anat. [mod. f. 
L. costa rib + -fer bearing + -oUS: see -FEROUS. 
Cf. F. costifere.] Bearing ribs. 

1878 Bett Gegenbauer’s Comp. Anat. 431 The costiferous 
transverse processes. /é%d. 440 The various costiferous 
portions of the vertebral column, 

Costiform (kp’stifgim), a. (ev7on. costeeform.) 
[mod. f. L. costa rib: see -ForM.] Having the form 
of a rib or costa; rib-like. (See Costa.) 

1852-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 672/2 ‘Vhe vertebriform iliac 
bones become joined to the costiform pubic. 1857 BERKELEY 


Cryptog. Bot. § 599 The absence of costzform veins and 
free veinlets distinguishes it. 


Costifous, var. Cosrious. Ods. 


(Cf. It. cazstico 


+ Costing, sé. Os. A kind of apple. Cf. 
CosTARD. 
174t Compl, Fam. Piece 1. tii. 383 Apples [July]. Stone 


Apple. . Summer Costing. 

Costing, wd/. sb.: see Cost vz. 4. 

+ Costious, ¢z. Os. Forms: 4 costeuous 
{=-vous], coustouse, 5 costius, -ifous, -iose, 
5-6 costious, -yous(e, -uous(e, 6 costeous. [a. 
AF. coustous, costeous =OF. cousteus, now conterx 
costly, f. cost Cost sb.2 

The forms costevous, costifous appear to be after bonn- 
tevous, -yvous,f. OF. bontif: cf. also beautevous, plentevons, 
for beanteous, plenteous.| 7 

Costly, expensive. 

1340 Ayendb, 228 Coustouse robes. 1382 Wyciir 2 Chron. 
xxxv. 24 Ie is deed, and beried in the costeuous toumbe of 
his fadirs. ¢1449 Pecock Refr. 231 Better and costioser 


COSTLEW. 


and precioser garnementis. 1949 CoverDALe Eras. Par, 
1 Pet. 2 By the costeous gyft of his owne Sonne Tee Christ. 
isso CrowLey Last Trump, 1206 Neither for costuouse 
buildyng. 1564 Becon Pleas, New Nosegay Wks. (Parker 
Soc. 1843) 226 A costious pearl. 


Hence + Co'stiously adv., + Co'stiousness. 

1449 Pecocx Refr. 1. ix. 193 The diligence of preestis 
.. by hem costioseli founde. /dzd. 553 Over greet curiositie, 
gayne, preciosite, or costiosenes. 1530 PatsGr. 209/1 Cos- 
tyousnesse, sumptuosite. 

Costive (ko'stiv), 2. Also 5 costyff, 5-6 -yf, 
-if, 6 -efe, -iffe, 6-7 -yve, 7-8 caustive. [app. 
a. OF. costrvéd, costevé:—L. constipat-us CONSTI- 
PATED; the final ¢ having (as in some other 
words) become mute. Prob. there was in this 
case confusion with the suffix -IvE, F. -z/, -7ve, for 
the final e had disappeared even from the spelling 
by 1400.] 

1. Suffering from hardness and retention of the 
feeces ; ‘bound’ or confined in the bowels ; con- 
stipated. 

c1g00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 51 Lose pe wombe if pat he be 
costif [v.7. costyff]. 1519 Horman I’xég. 41 b, This niedicine 
maketh a man costefe. 1547 Boorpe Brev. Health § 309 
Beware that the bely be not constupated or costiue. 1612 
Woopatt Surg. Alate Wks. (1553) 37 Honey..is good..for 
those that are costive. 1736 Amyanp in Pfil. Trans. 
XXXIX. 338 She had been greatly caustive. 1808 AZed. 
Frnt, X1X.158 The bowels were obstinately costive. 1875 
H.C. Woop 7herap.(1879) 450 The finest white flour favors 
a costive habit. 

+b. Of medicine or food: That confines the 
bowels, ‘ binding’. Ods. 

1565 Drant Horace Sat. u. iv. (R.), Egges roasted hard 
be costiue. 1587 Gotpinc De Alornay x. 141 Laxatiue in 
the pith and costiffe in the barke. 1634 Sir T. HerBert 
Trav. 24 In the morne tis loosing, at Eve costive. 

2. fg. Slow or reluctant in action; esp. ta. in 
speech or utterance: Close, reticent, uncommuni- 
cative (04s.); b. Reluctant to give, niggardly, stingy. 

1594 Prat Fewell-ho. 1. 63 They came so hardly from 
him as if hee had beene extreemly costiffe. 1606 Sir GC. 
Goosecappe 1. i. in Bullen O. Pé. 111. 48 Is your Lord 
costive of laughter, or laxative of laughter? 1610 B. Jonson 
Alch, u. iii, Somewhat caustiue of beliefe Toward your 
stone. 1752 CuesterF. Lett. III. cclxxxiv. 300 You must be 
frank, but without indiscretion, and close without being 
costive. 1824 Mepwin Convers. Byron (1832) 11. 45 He is 
rather costive, and does not like to throw away his effusions. 
1887 Durham Univ. Frni. VII. 228 The amount of com- 
pensation to be claimed from a Railway Company who are 
always costive upon snch points. 

+e. Given with reluctance or sparingly. Ods. 
a1734 Nortu “xa. ut. vi. 493 The costive supplies as 
were given towards it. 

+ 3. Hard and impervious. Obs. rare—'. 

1707 Mortimer //250. (J.), Clay in dry seasons is costive, 
hardening with the sun and wind. 

Co'stively, adv. [f. prec. + -Ly2.] 
costive manner. 

Jig. 1858 Hocc Shelley I. 295 Scanty information, cos- 
tively imparted. 

Costiveness (kyp’stivnés). 
-NESS.] 

l. The state or condition of being costive ; con- 
finement of the bowels, constipation. 

c1go0o Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvii. 76 Men duse it [manna] in 
medecines..for costyfnes. 1528 Paynett Salerne’s Regim. 
Biij, Hit .. ofte tymes induceth stronge costiuenes. 1581 
Mutcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 Walking is good for.. 
costifnesse. 1748 Anson Voy. 1. x. 101 It produced an obsti- 
nate costiveness. 1866 A. Fuinr Princ. AZed. (1880) 532 
The terms constipation and costiveness are commonly used 
as synonyms. .The latter is sometimes used to denote a less 
degree of insufficiency than the former. 

2. jig. The state or quality of being close or 
reserved : see COSTIVE 2. a7ch. 

1654 WHITLocK Zootomia 128 Such a costivenesse hath 
seised his Purse, nothing but a Tax..can loosen it. 1792 
WakeEFiELD J7e72. 216(T.) A reverend disputant of the same 
costiveness in publick elocution with myself. 

Costless (kp'stlés), a. [f. Cost sd.2 + -LEss.] 
Without cost ; involving no expense. 

1509 Barciay Shyp of Folys (1570) 68 They may their 
learning receyue costles and free. 1626 Brernarp /sle of 
Man (1627) 178 Costlesse Complements, Faire Speech. 
1665-9 Bove Occas. Refi. w. ii. (1675) 174 After we had 
awhile enjoy'd this costless, and yet excellent Musick. 
1846 TrencH Afirac. xxii. (1862) 338 It was not..an easy 
and costless effort. 1875 JeEvons Afouey xviii. 233 [Postage 
stamps] form a convenient and costless form of remittance. 

Hence Co’stlessness. 

1862 P. H. Biro in Bzflder 19 Apr., These plans recom- 
mend themselves by their simplicity, costlessness, and 
efficiency. 1885 Aled. 7imes Dec. 885/2 Certainty of effect, 
simplicity of operation, and costlessness. 

+ Costlet, costolet. O/s. App. = CorsLer. 

r61r Corvat Crudities 335 Helmets, costlets, and other 
armour. 1622 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 85 The common Armes 
of this parishe being three muskots .. and three costolets 
with the pikes and all the furneter belonginge to thein, 

+ Co'stlew, 2. Ols. Forms: 4-5 costelew(e, 
4-6 costlewe, 5 costeleue, 5-6 costlow(e, cost- 
lew. [ME. costelewe, f. Cost v. or 5b.2 +-LEWE: 
cf. ON. costltgr costly.) Costly, sumptuous, ex- 
pensive ; lavish in expenditure, extravagant. 

c1380 Wycir IVks. (1880) 121 Costelewe clobis. c 1386 
Cuaucer Pars. T. » 344 Ther is also costlewe furrynge in 
hir gownes. 1398 Trevisa Sarth de P. R. v1. xiv. (Tollem. 
MS.:, An euyl wyf..chydynge and scoldynge, dronkelew 


In a 


[f. as prec. + 


COSTLILY. 


[1535 dronken] and unsteadfast..costelew [1535 costly] 
stoute and gay. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng’, ccxxx. 243 He 
helde a wonder ryal and costlewe fest of saynt George. 1487 
Act3/len. V1I1,c. 2 Which sute ys long and costlowe [AF. 
costeouz}. 1502 ARNOLDE Chron. (1811) p. xli, At the west 
dore of Powles was made a costlew pagent. 


b. Used advé. 


1482 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccliii. 324 Dyuerse pagentys... 
shewyd in dyuerse places of the cyte Ryally and costlew. 

+ Co'stlily, adv. Obs. rare. [f. CostLy + 
-LY +.) In a costly manner. 

1425 WynTouN Cron. vil. v. 96 Hys cumly sted of Araby 
Sadelyd and brydelyd costlykly. 

Costliness (k/stlinés). [fas prec. + -NESs.] 
The quality of being costly ; sumptuousness ; ex- 
pensiveness. 

@1536 TInDALE Exp. Folin (1537) 81 To purchase oughte 
of hym for ye costlynesse..of the present. 1665 Boye 
Occas. Ref?. v. ix. (1675) 331 A closet, to whose costliness 
nothing can put limits. 1753 HocartH Anal. Beauty vi. 
30 The grandeur of the Eastern dress..depends as much on 
quantity as on costliness. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. 
iv. 57 The costliness of a university education. 

+ b. concr. Costly material; treasure. Ods. rare. 

1535 CoveRDALE Yer. xx.5§ All their precious and gorgeous 
workes, all costlynesse, and all the treasure of the kinges. 

Costly (kp tli), 2. (adv.) Forms: 4 costily, 
? coystily, coostly, costli, 5 costlye, Sc. costlik, 
-lyk, 5-6 costely, 6 costeley, coastly, 4- costly. 
[f. Cost sb,.2 + -Ly1.] 

1. That costs much; requiring or involving great 
expenditure. a. Of great pricc or value; sump- 
tuous, 

¢1380 Wycur Se?. Wks. LI. 369 Closid in grete cloystres 
and coystily. /did. 383 Costily housis. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun 
Cro. vin, xxviii. 76 At Renfrewe a mawngery costlyk he 
made. 1494 Fasyan Chron. v. cxx. 97 Ethelbertus .. 
amonge other costlye deedys, began y’ foundacion of Poulys 
Churche. 1535 CoverDaLe ov, i. 6 All maner of costly 
riches. 1548 Hatt Céron. 12b, Served at the table with 
costely meate like a kyng. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Husb. 1. (1586) 39 Not long since the women of Germanic 
knewe no costlyer attyre. 1664 Evetyn Aad. Hort. (1729) 
226 Rare, exotic, and costly shrubs. 1711 STEELE Sfect. 
No. 252 P 3 Japan Screens and costly Jars. 1838 Dickens 
Nich, Nick. xvi, The costliest palace. 1874 MickLETHWAITE 
Mod, Par, Churches 191 All ornament ought to be costly. 

b. Occasioning excessive expenditure ; involving 
loss or sacrifice ; expensive, dear. 
c1380 Wycuir Se/. Wks. 111. 364 Generaly, worst ping is 
more costly & more hevy. 1465 Pastoz Lett. No. 522 1. 
224 Thou hast be the costlyest childe that evere 1 hadde. 
1597 Hooker £ccé. Pol. y. xxix. § 14 His wars are costly 
and chargeable. 1606 Suaxs. 77. & Cr. 1v. i. 60 Such a 
costly losse of wealth and friends. 1738 WestEY Psadins 
li. 17 No costly Sacrifice [dost thou] require. 1855 MACAULAY 
Hist, Eng. 1V. 694 Sieges such as those of Mons and Namur 
were operations too costly for her means. 1891 Law Zimes 
XCI. 21/2 Our costly courts of law. 

+e. Costly colours: an obsolete game at cards. 

1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 341 
You must set up six for Costly Colours. 1756 W. ToLpervy 
[list, Two Orphans 11.206 They found Duroy and Heartley 
playing at Costly Colours; a game upon the cards peculiar 
to that country, 1816 Sincer //7st. Cards 341. 

2. Lavish in expenditure, extravagant. arch. 

1632 Litncow 7rav. 11, (1682) 87 They are not costly in 
apparel, for they weare but linnen cloaths. 1697 DryDeN 
vEnetd 1x. 177 To curse the Costly Sex. 1764 Gotps. 
Trav.181 Hee sees..Nocostly lord the sumptuous banquet 
deal. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s Field 233 This dagger.. 
which when now admired By Edith..At once the costly 
Sahib yielded to her. 

+B. adv. In a costly manner; sumptuously ; 
dearly, Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wyciir Serva. Sel. Wks. I. 19 pat feden himsilf 
coostly, 1576 Gascoyne Compl. Phil. (Arb.) 87 These 
thriftles birds..Are costly kept, and finely fedde. 1619 
W. Scrater Expos. 2 Thess. (1630) 554 To goe costly at- 
tyred. @ 1625 Beaum. & Fr. Wrt at Sew. Weapons v. i, 
I thank you costly, sir, and kindly too. 

Costlykly: see Costiiry. 

Costmary (kp'stméeri). 
marye, 6 coste-, 6-7 costmarie. 
+(St.) Vary. 

{n the middle ages, the plant was widely associated in 
name with St. Mary; in French, the Grant Herdier of 15th 
c. has * s//erba Sancte Marte, q. alio nomine dicitur costus 
dulcem..Herbe Sainte Marie, qui est autrement appellée 
cost ou cog;’ and Middle or mod. High Gerinan names are 
Frauwencrat, Franwenworce, Marienmintz, Unser 
Frawen Mintz, Unser Frawen Distel, Marien-blattchen, 
etc.(Pritzel & Jersen, Deutsche Volksnamen). Cf. alsoquot. 
1578 from Lyte, and Florio 1598 ‘costo. .the herbe coaste 
or herbe Marie’, The early form costmaryn (see quots, 
¢ 1400, and 1530°, which, on the analogy of Rosemary, might 
be supposed to be the original, appears to be either a cor- 
ruption or an independent appellation. A recently proposed 
explanation of the name from a F. cost amer or L. costus 
amarus ‘bitter cost’ is superfluous. ] 

An aromatic perennial plant, Chrysanthemum 
(Pyrethrum, Tanacelum) Balsamila, otherwise 
Balsamita vulgaris, NO. Compostlx, a native 
of the orient region, naturalized in the south of 
Europe, and cultivated in English gardens since 
the 16thc. asa flavouring herb ; formerly used in 
medicine and to give a flavour to ale, whence also 
called A1Ecost; = Cost 50.3 

The cultivated form seems to be a rayless variety (var. 
Tanacetoides. 

1400 Anc. Cookery in Housel: Ord, (1790) 441 Take 


Also & -maryn, 
(f. Cosr 52.3 
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parsel, and myntes, and peletur, and costmaryn, and sauge. 
c14gs0 720 Covkery-bks, 110 ‘Lake..a foil or .ij. of cost- 
marye, a cloue of garleke. 1530 PatscRr. 209 Cost mary herbe, 
coste marine. 1578 Lyte Lodoens un. \xxvi. 250 Called in 
Latin Balsamita maior. .and of some /ferba dine Mariz ; 
in English, Cooste marie and of some Balsamynte; in high 
Douch Frauwenkraut. 1990 SPENSER Mutopotmos 195 Fresh 
costmarie and breathfull camomill. 1616 Surri. & Marxn. 
Countrie Farme 182 Costmarie and Avens. .to give a savour 
like spice in pottage and Salads. 1620 Venner Via Kecta 
vii. 157 Costmary is also called Alecoast..if it be steeped a 
while in Ale .. it maketh a pleasant drinke. 1863 F. Burr 
Veget. Amer, 416 Costmary is a hardy, perennial plant. 

+ Costning, v/. sb. Obs. [f. costn-en, CostEN 
v.* +-1NG1,] Cost, expense. 

c1205 Lay. 22547 Sixti scipen mid his a3ere costninge 
bringen heom to Londenne. 1340 Ayenb. 151 Hou me lyest 
pane time and costnigge uor to lyerni ping pet na3t ne is 
worp bote to ydele blisse. : ; 

+Co'stnung. Obs. [OE., f. costutan =costian 
to tempt: see CostEN v.1] Temptation. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp., Matt. vi. 13 Ne gelad pu us on cost- 
nunge [Lindis/. in costunge}, ¢117§ Lam. Hfom. 67 Ne 
led us noht in to costnunga. arz0o St. Neot in Anglia 
III. 108 His feondes xttrize wa:pnen Sat sind costnungen, 

Costo- (kp’sto), taken as combining form of L, 
costa a rib, in anatomical and physiological terms, 
mostly in sense ‘pertaining to, or connecting, the 
ribs and...’, aS in costo-abdominal, -central, 
-chondral [Gr. xévdpos cartilage], pertaining to 
the ribs and their cartilages, -clavicular, -colic 
[CoLon 1], -coracoid, -pubic, -scapular, -ster- 
nal, -thoracic, -trachelian [Gr. tpaxnAos neck], 
-transversal, -transverse, connecting the ribs 
and the transycrse processes of the vertebra, -ver- 
tebral, -xiphoid. Also costo-inferior, -superior 
(respiration), in which the chief moycments are 
those of the inferior or superior ribs (cf. CosTaL 
1); Co-stotome [Gr. -royos cutting], an instru- 
ment for cutting through the ribs or costal carti- 
lages in dissection. 

1842 E, Witson Anat. Vade Af.111 The costo-clavicular 
ligament. .connecting the sternal extremity of the clavicle 
with the cartilage of the first rib. 1836 Topp Cyc/, Auzt. 
I, 350/2 [The axillary artery] is..protected by the costo- 
coracoid ligament. /éid. IV. 335/2 The costo-inferior and 
abdominal types [of respiration] in boys. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloguet’s Anat, 191 Middle Costo-Transverse Ligament. 
1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I. 8/2 The costoxiphoid ligament. 

ostodie, -dy, obs. ff. Custopy. 

Costom, -able, obs. ff. Custom, -ABLE. 

Costrel! (kg'strél). Ods. exc. dia’. Forms: 4-5 
costril le, -ell(e, 5 costrele, -ylle, costerell, 
(6 kostorell, 7 castrel), 9 costril, 4-9 costrel. 
(a. OF. costerel, synonymous with costeret: cf. 
med.L. costdrium, costerium, * poculum vinarium’, 
and, in same sense, costre//us (Du Cange). 

OF. costere/, -et, are generally taken as dims. of coste 
basket, panier; but they have the form of dims. of costier 
‘that is by the side’, L. type *costdrius. Cf. the med.L. 
equivalent col/ateralis, also OF. costereau (=costerel) a 
dweller side by side, a neighbour.] 

A vessel for holding or carrying wine or other 
liquid; a large bottle with an ear or ears by 
which it could be suspended from the waist 
\whence the antiquarian designation ‘ pilgrim’s 
bottle’), or a small wooden keg similarly used, in 
which sense it is still in dialect use. 

[a 1400 WS. in Proms, Parv.gs Uter, anglice a botel, sed 
collatcralis, anglice a costrelle, De cute dicis ufves, de 
ligno collaterales.} 

¢1380 Sir Ferumbr, 510 Ac by myddel ber hongep her a 
costrel..ful of bat bame cler pat precious ys & fre. 1382 
Wyceur Auth ii. 9 If also thou thrustist, go to the itil 
costrils [v.r. costretis] and drynke watris. ¢1385 CHAUCER 
L. G. W. 2666 Hyperm., And therwithalle a costrel [so 3 
MSS. ; 3 costret] taketh he And seyde, ‘ Hereof a draught, 
or two, or three’, ¢1430 Lypc. Sochas vu. viii. (1554) 
172b. ¢1440 Hyiton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. xxix, 
‘The costrell that is olde whan it receyueth new wyne.. 
bolneth oute and is in poynte for to cleue & brest. ¢ 1450 
Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 724/9 Hie colateralis, a costrille. 
1454 Lest. Ebor, (Surtees) I. 173 A costerell for ale. 1572 
Inv. G. Cope in Midl. Co. Hist. Coll, 11. 331 Two kostorells 
of foure gallons a piece for drinke. 1709 Hearne Collect. 
gs Oct., In the north they say a costrel of Tarr for a barrell 
of Tarr, 1824-8 Carr Craven Dial., Costril, a small bar- 
rel. {t was formerly used here instead of a bottle, by 
labourers who took milk and beer in it. 1859 TENNyson 
Geraint & Enid 386 A youth, that following with a costrel 
bore The means of goodly welcome, flesh and wine. 1874 
Archzol. Frnul. Dec. 431 Mrs. Baily sent for exhibition two 
costrels, or pilgrims’ bottles. ; 

Costrel 2. Obs. exc. dial. In 7 -iN. (Cf. 
Costarp 2.] The head. 

1604 Meeting of Gallants 12 Vnless some Country Fore- 
horse came by..with a Raine-beaten Feather in his costrill. 
1640 Bratuwait Bolster Lect.92 A wife.. that no image 
was (for shee could speake) And now and then her hus- 
bands costrell breake. 1891 In Sheffield dial. Costre/=the 
head (S.O. Addy). 

Costrel, -ing, var, CUSTREL, -1NG, Ods. 

+ Costret. Ods. Also -tred. [a. OF. costere?.] 
= COSTREL. 

c 1325 Cover de L. 1491 Now, styward..Bye us vessel cret 
plente.. Fattys, tunnes, and costret, Makes our mete with- 
outen let. 1382, -85 [see Costret]. c1440 Promp. Pari. 05 
Costred or costrelle, grete botelle [.)/.S. A. costret or botel]. 
onopherum, 


COSTUMED. 


Costrill: sce Costren ’. 

Costroun, var. Custron, Obs. 

Costu-mary, a. monce-wid. [f. Costume + 
-ARY: SEAL Of or belonging to costume, 

1860 Chams. Jrul. XV. 403 They [shawls] were regarded 
as mere costumary curiosities, : 

Costume kpstiz'm,kpstivm ,sd. [a. F. costume 
(in Dict. de Ll’ Académie 17.40 pronounced costume , 
a. It. costume custom, use, wont, fashion, guise, 
habit, manner :—L. comsuctidin-cm Custom. Used, 
by Italian artists, of guise or habit in artistic re- 
presentation, and in this scnse adopted in French 
and Eng. early in 18th c. Thence transferred to 
manner of dressing, wearing the hair, etc., and in 
later times to dress.] 

1, In historical art: The custom and fashion of 
the time to which a scene or representation 
belongs ; the manner, dress, arms, furniture, and 
other features proper to the time and locality in 
which the scene is laid ods.) ; hencc, those belong- 
ing to a particular painting or sculpture. 

1715 J. Ricuarpson 7’. Paint. 53 Not only the Story, 
but the Circumstances.,the Habits, Arms, Manners .. and 
the like, must correspond. ‘This is call’d the observing ¢/e 
Costume, 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp. App. s.v. Costume. 
‘To observe the costusne, among painters, 1s to make ever 
person and thing sustain the proper character. 1784 Sik V4 
Reynoips Dise, xii.( R.), This is hardly reconcileable to 
strict propriety, and the costume, of which Raffaele was in 
general a good observer, 1817 Rickman Arcéit. (1848) 
216 The costume of these heads is often useful as a guide 
to the date of the building. 

b. ¢ransf, in literary art. 

1816 W. Tavior in Afonthly Rev. LXXXI. 124 Here is 
surely as gross a violation of the costume of manners as we 
find in the Achilles of Racine. a 1832 Sir J. Mackintosu 
(Webster), [ was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts [of the Lay of the Last Minstrel]. .The 
costume, too, is admirable. 1835 Stertixc Let. in Car- 
lyle Zefe u. ii, (1872) 97 The costume of his [Sterne’s] 
subjects is drawn from the familiar experience of his own 
time and country. : ‘ 

2. The mode or fashion of personal attire and 
dress (including the way of wearing the hair, style 
of clothing and personal adomment) belonging to 
a particular nation, class, or period. 

1802 Edin. Rev. 1. 78 ‘Vhere is always a certain pleasure 
in contemplating the costume of a distant nation. 1809 
Kenpatt / av. I. i. 4 The clergy had no canonical costume. 
1814 Scott Hav. x, A Swiss officer of the guards, who had 
resided some time at Paris, and caught the costae, but not 
the ease or manner of its inhabitants, 1818 — //rf. Mid/. 
xxi, Her .. tresses of long fair hair, which, according to the 
costume of the country, unmarried women were not allowed 
to cover with any sort of cap. 1877 Bryant Sed/a 313 In 
costumes of that simpler age they came. 

b. The dress ‘and ‘get-up’ ofan actor or actress 
in representing a character in the play. 

1883 Truth 31 May 760.2 Madame Judic changed her 
costume thrice. ; 

3. Fashion or style of dress appropriate to any 
occasion or season; hence, dress considered with 
regard to its fashion or style; garb. 

1818 La Belle Assemblée XVII. 36/6 For outdoor cos- 
tume, 1840 BeaconsFieLp in Corr. w. Sister 18 Feb., It 
was generally agreed that I am never to wear any other 
but a Court costume. 1845 Forp Handbk. Spain 1. 57 
The best travelling costume. 1870 Dickens £. Drood aii, 
The airiest costumes had been worn on these festive occa- 
sions. 1871 Mortey Volfatre :1£86) 197 His costume was 
eccentric and affected. 

b. “ransf. and fig. 

1815 W. EI. IRELAND Scribd/comania 20 note, Whensoever 
Mr. Southey issues from the press, we find him arrayed in 
a different costume. 1856 Kase Arctic Expl. I. xxi. 268 
‘They [birds] are already in full summer costume. 

A. (with @ and p/.) A complete set of outer 
garments; in shop parlance, a woman's gown or 
‘dress’, as the chief piece of her costume. 

1839 BraconsFiei.p in Corr. w. Sister 10 Feb., She..de- 
parted in a white silk costume with border trimmings of 
birds of paradise feathers. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 7 6 
Advt., Great Costume Sale, Fine Melton Costumes, with 
Medallions, really good quality. 

5. alirib. and Comb. Costume-piece. a dra- 
matic piece in which the actors wear a historical 
or other costume different from that of the present 
time (or at least of the Victorian era. 

The dresses for a ‘costume-piece’ are provided by the 
manager, for a ‘ modern piece’ by the actors themselves. 

1884 Pall Alall G. 8 Apr. 4/2 The ‘ costume-composers ’ of 
the present day. .are still supreme law-givers tothe majority 
of their sex. 1889 /id. 30 Nov. 7/1 What man ina Shak- 
spearean or ‘costume’ piece would think of wearing his 
own hair upon his face? 

Costume, obs. f. Custom. 

Costume (kgsti#m), v. [f. prec. sb.]  zrans. 
To provide with a costume or dress; to arrange 
the costume or get-up of a theatrical piece. 

1823 New Monthly Mag. V\11. 243 Spanish painters took 
. great liberties with costuming their Saints. 1841 Levex 
C. O'Malley cxii, | had costumed my fair friend in my 
dragoon cloak. 1884 A. A. Watts Life 4. Waits 1. 213 
‘The eccentricities. .in which they costumed their minds. 

Costumed kypstia-md , sf/. a. [f. prec. sb. or 
yb. + -ED.] Provided with or dressed in a costume. 

1840 BEACONSFIELD in Corr. w. Sister 18 Feb., All our men 
were costumed but Scholefield and Muntz, and a few Rads. 
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1869 Darly News 8 Sept., He is as much astray as a cos- 
tumed clown would be in a conventicle. 

Costumer (kpsti#mor. [f. CosruME + -ER: 
adaptation of F. costemzer.] A dealer in cos- 
tumes; one who makes or supplies costumes. 

1864 in WessterR. 1891 Kate Fiero Hashingtow iv. 
367,2 Costumers tell me they cannot sell short skirts, so 
they never keep them in stock. 

Costumery (kesti#mari. rave. [f. Costume 
5b. +-ERY.] Arrangement of costumes; costumes 
in the mass. 

1838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 166 Great praise .. bestowed 
upon the costumery and grouping of the piece. 1876 L. 
Stepxen Hist. Eng. Thought Ut. 447 That business of 
buff-jerkins and inediaeval costumery which offends us in 
the inferior parts of Scott's writings. 

Costumie (kpstizmik), a. nonce-wd. Of or 
pertaining to costume ; in costume. 

1806 J. Carter in R. Davies Walks through York (1880) 
203 Three bustos .. highly to be prized for their costumic 
references. 1855 L. Hunt Odd Cri, Suburb ¥. 195 Finally, 
to adopt the convenient word of .. Mr. John Carter, there 
stands on each side of the first story, the ‘ Costumic Statue 
ofa charity-child c . ; 

Costumier (kpsti#-mio1). [a. F. costamier, 
f. costumer to CostuME.] One who makes cos- 
tumes; a dealer in costumes; ¢sf. one who sells or 
lets out on hire costumes and ‘ properties’ for 
actors, masquers, etc. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. X XIX. 509/2 Our modern costumiers 
take measure by algebra, and cut out by diagrams. 1862 
Sat. Rev, XIII. 655/1 His painters and costumiers did their 
work to admiration. 1882 F. Harrison Chorce Bks. (1886) 
307 A thing of costumiers and éric-a-brac dealers. 

Costuming (kpstizmin), v4/. 56. [See -1nc 1.] 
The action of fitting with a costume; material 
used for or forming part of costumes. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xii. 134 Boots, socks, and 
heterogeneous costumings of our returned parties. 1886 
Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. 6/2 Dr... Klapp ..was responsible for 
the costuming and making-up [of the actors in the Acharn- 
ians). 

Costumist (kpstiz-mist’. vare—'. [f. Cos- 
TUME sé, + -IST.] A professed connoisseur in 
costume (see COSTUME sé, 1). 

1826 D. Witkle in Haydon Corr. § Tadde-t. 1. 364 And 
much more detail than the strict modern costumists allow. 

Costuolle, obs. (Kentish) f. CosTFuL. 

Costuous ¢, -tyous.e, var. CosTious. 

Costur‘e, var. CosTeR !. Ods. 

+ Costy, a. Obs. [f. Cost sd.2+-y.] = Cosriy. 

1380 Wrcur Sel. Wks. 11. 312 More costy and profit- 
able. — HVks. (1880) 194 Costy bokis. /é%d. 210 Costy 
festis. 1483 Cath. Augl. 77 Costy, smmiptuosus. 

Co-subordinate, -suffer, etc.: see Co- pref. 

+Co-supreme. Ols. [f. Co- 3+SUPREME.] 
One who holds a position of supremacy in con- 
junction with another; a joint overruler. (Cf. 
CONSUPREME @.) 


1599 Pass. Pilgr. xviii, To the phoenix and the doue, Co- : 


supremes and stars of love. 1619 H. Hutton ollies Anat. 
(Percy Soc.) 48 These co-supremes, which ouer-rule the fate, 
Enthronize him in Saturn's regall state. 

Cosy, cosey, cozy (kdwzi), z. and sé. Also 
8 Sc. colsie, 8-9 cosie, cozie. [Orig. Sc. (and 
perh. north. Eng.): derivation unknown. 

Guesses are that it is connected with Cosu, or with Gaelic 
césagach ‘ full of holes or crevices ; sheltered, snug, warm’, 
f. cdsag little hole, crevice, dim. of cds hollow, hole. But 
neither of these seems tenable, the phonetic form and the 
sense both presenting difficulties. App. the primary sense 
was of personal condition, not of places or circumstances.] 

A. adj. 1. Of persons : Comfortable from being 
warm and sheltered ; snug. 

170g W. Gutnrie Serv. 24 (Jam.) When Israel was colsie 
at hame. 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Aliser vi, To keep you 
cosie in a hoord. 1744 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. 311 
Where I hope you'll be cosy and free from bustle and 
fatigue. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxx, After Mr. Bob Sawyer 
had informed him that he meant to be very cosey. 1865 
Luglishinan's Mag. Jan. 7 He lay warm and cozy. 

2. Of a place: a. Sheltered and thus warm ; this 
passes into the scnse of b. Sheltering, keeping 
warm, in which one is warm and comfortable. 
Often both notions are involved. 

1785 Burns 7o F. Smith xviii, Then cannie, in some cozie 
place, They close the day. 1796 Macneitt Will & Fean 1. 
xxii, Firs the high craigs cleading, Raised a’ round a cosey 
screen, 1806 Miss WorvswortH Address to Chili’, Here's 
a cozie warm house for Edward and me. 1857 KincsLry 
Two Y. Ago HH. 219 Frank leaned back in a cosey arm-chair. 
1884 (). Victoria More Leaves 105 The rooms so cozy and 
nice. 

B. sb. +1. (See quot.) Obs. 

(1856 Engineer I. 117/1 (fitle) Patent Cosy Express. 
Mr. H. R. Abraham's Patent Cosy Carriage.] 1858 Sim- 
Monps Dict. Trade, Cosy, the name given to a small kind 
of omnibus recently introduced. 

2. A quilted covering placed over a tea-pot to 
rctain the heat; more fully, ¢ea-cosy, A siinilar 
covering to kecp an cgg warm, an egy-COsy. 

[Known to me about 1848. F. Hall.) 

1863 Vyxpace //eat ix. § 342 (1870) 274 It is not unusual to 
preserve the heat of teapots by a woollen covering, but the 
‘cosy’ must fit loosely, 1886 Daily News 28 Dec. 7/4 Advt., 
Cushions, Tea Coseys, Antimacassars, etc. 

Comb. 1890 Hi. 5. Hattetr 1000 Ailes 250 We carried 
a cosic-covered Chinese teapot. 
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3. A cosy seat; spec. a canopied seat for two, 
occupying a corner of a room. [Called in F. caz- 
seuse, which has perhaps suggested cosy in English.]} 

1876 GREEN Stray Stud. 63 The salon itself..is a pleasant 
room, gaily painted, with cosies all round it and a huge 
mass of gorgeous flowers in the centre. 

Cosyer, var. of CozieR Ods., a cobbler. 

Cosymmedian (konsim7dian), a. Alath. [f. 
Co- 2+SYMMEDIAN.] Of triangles: Having the 
same symmedian lines. 

1888 J. J. Mirne Companion to Weekly Problem Papers 
147 Triangles ABC, A'S’C’ so related, and having the same 
symmedian lines 444’, BKB’, CKC’, are called Cosya- 
median triangles. Ibid. 150 If two triangles are cosym- 
median, the sides of one are proportional to the medians of 
the other. 

Cosyn, -yne, -yng, obs. ff. Cousin. 

Cosynaze, obs. f. CozENAGE. 

+ Cosyner. Ods. [= Pr. costner, Sp. coc: 
nero, F. cutsinzer, med.L. cocinarius, -erius = L, 
coguinarius cook, master of the kitchen, ‘pre- 
Jeclus coguine ’ (Du Cange), f. L. coguina, med. L. 
and Sp. cociva, Pr. costna, Y. cuzsine kitchen.] A 
cook; in quot. the member of a priory having 
superintendence of the kitchen. 

1533 MVedls IVrlls (1890) 162 The cosyner of Barton, my 
gostly father, to pray for me xx". _ 1533 /d7d. 162 Sir Will. 
bayly, cosyner [Canon of Taunton Priory]. 

(Du Cange cites a document of 1529 signed among others 
by the Bursarius, Granetarius, and Coguinarius of a 
priory.] 

Cosynes's, obs. f. CouSINESS. 

Cot (ket), 54.1 Also 5-9 cott. [OE. cof neut. 
(pl. cof), in Lindisf. Gosp. also? cot? (dat. coffe, 
cottum) =MDnu. cof (infl. cote), Du. Zot, MLG, and 
mod.LG, fot; also ON, 4of (infl. £o/z) neut. :— 
OTeut. type *£u/om. Beside this is found in same 
sense OE. cote (see Cote) =MDnu. cote, MLG. and 
mod.G, ole (hkothe) wk. fem., also sometimes in 
MLG. and Ger. dial. wk. masc. The form with // 
found in Northumbrian is also in Rhenish dia- 
lects of G. from iqth c. 4offe, but the gemination 
is not original, and merely marks the short vowel. 

From the same root came OE. cyte, céte, prop. cfete cot, 
cell, chamber(whence app. ME. Cuete):—OTeut.*kantjon-, 
in which 4axtz- is in ablaut relation to £x¢-.] 

1. A small house, a little cottage; now chiefly 
poetical, and connoting smallness and humble- 
ness, rather than the meanness and rudeness ex- 
pressed by /zt. 

In OE. used more widely for ‘cottage, house, bed- 
chamber, den’. Sparingly represented in ME., in which 
cote and, later, cottage were more frequent terms. Co¢e in 
this sense having hecome obs., or merely dial., about 1625, 
cot has been revived as a poetical and literary term. 

c893 K. Ecrrep Ovos. i. ix. § 17 Et ham et heora 
cotum, ¢gso Lindisf/. Gosp. Luke xi. 7 Cnezhtas mino mec 
mid sint in cotte [c975 Rxshw. Gosp, cote; Vulg. cxdzdi]. 
[bid. Luke xii. 3 pet in eare sprecend 3ie woeren in cottum 
(¢ 975 Rushw. Gosp. in cotum; Vulg. tz cxdiculis]. c 1000 
Ags. Gosf. Matt. xxi. 13 Witodlice 3e worhtun bet to beofa 
cote [c1160 //att. Gosf. to peof-coten]. a x225 Ancr. R. 362 
We ne mei nout, widuten swink, a lutel kot areren. @ 1325 
Song Poor Husbaudm. in Pol. Songs (Camden) 152 Setbthe 
y counte ant cot hade to kepe. c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
576/2 Cotagium, a cotage, or a cot. 1635 QuarLes Endl. 
mm, Xi. (1718) 174 Poor cots are ev’n as safe as princes halls. 
1697 Drvoen Virg. Eclog. 1. 36 O leave the noisie Town, 
O come and see Our Country Cotts, and live content with 
me! 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 259 Huts or 
cots of the mountaineers. 1748 THomson Cast. /udol. 11.vi, 
Did to alonely cott his steps decoy. 1807 CraBBe Par. Reg. 
1. 129 To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind Has a small 
space for garden-ground assign’d. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs. S. Africa 1.178 A few humble fishermen’s cots. 
1884 Gustarson Found, Death ii. (ed. 3) 33 In cot as well 
as castle. 

2. Asmall erection for shelter or protection, as 
for sheep, a bell, etc.; = Core 2. Also in comb. 
as bell-, sheep-col. 

c1450 Nominade in Wr.-Wilcker 730 Hec caxfa, schepcot. 
lbid., Hec barcaria, i. ovile, a eanereoit 1804 J. Dun- 
cums fist. [[ereford Gloss., Cot, a barn for folding sheep. 
1870 F. R. Witsox Ch. L éncisf. 66 Lucker church [has] a 
cot for one bell placed on the western gable. 

3. A case or protecting covering; a finger-stall ; 
the covering of a drawing-roller in a spinning 
frame, etc. Now dal or lechn. 

1617 Morysox /¢7. 1.1. it. 21 In Moscovy .. men .. in 
time of snow, weare a cot or couer for their noses. 1828 
WEDSTER, Cot ..a leathern cover for a sore finger. 1840 
Spurvens Suppl, Forby (E.D.S.), Cot, a case for a wounded 
finger. 

4. Comb. (In OE. cof occurred in numerous 
compounds ; later combinations often vary with 
cole-, and more recently cof- appears to be used as 
a contraction for collar and cotlage.) Cot-folk, 
eote-folk (Sc.), cottars, cottar-folk; cot-garth 
dial. (sec quot.’ ; cots-work, domestic work (cf. 
Cor 50.5). Also Cor-nousE, CornanD, -ER, 
Coruir, Cotman, Corser, CorserLa, Cor-rown, 

1786 Burns Java Degs 69 What poor cot-folk pit their 
painch in, I own it’s past my comprehension. 1795 Pown- 
ALL A ntig. Romance 157 As to the home or cots-work, that 
was done by the women and children of the family. 1876 
Roninson HV/ithy Gloss., Cotgarth, a small ground enclosure 
attached to a cottage. 


coT. 


Cot (ket), 53.2 dal. Also 6 cotte, 7 cote. [ME. 
and AFr. cof; Godefroy has, app. for the same 
thing, in OF. (1410) the derivative colere/, pl. 
colertaulx, ‘en oster [z.e. des laines] suing, gars, 
crotins, esconssures et coteriailx ’, and says that 
colleron is now, in the arrondissement of Vervins, 
hard and matted wool used for mattresses. 

Possibly identical with med.L. cottzm, cotum, ‘ bed-quilt. 
stuffed mattress,’ this being a purpose to which ‘cot’ was 
applied. Cf. Statut. Antig. Cartus. in Du Cange s.v. 
*Cotum vel coopertorium de grossis ovium pellibus’. Covt- 
tum, again, is identified with ONF. cote, coete, OF. cotlte, 
cotte, mod.F. couette, quilt.) 

1. Wool matted or felted together in the fleece. 

{1357 Act 31 Edw. ///,¢. 8 Et que nul Marchant nautre 
qi achate laines face autre refuys des laines que ne soleit 
estre fait devant ces heures; cest assavoir de Cot, Gare 
vileine tuson. 1389 Acti3 Rich. J/,c.9 Que nulle deinzein 
ou forein ne face autre refus de leynes sinoun cod gard et 
vilein.] 1471 Acta Axdit. 18 (Jam.) Ij sek of gude woll, 
but cot or ter. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c.17§1 No 
maner person. .(shall] winde..within any fleesse. .tailes, de- 
cepteful lockes, cotte, calles, combre, lambes wolle, or any 
other thinge. 1607 CoweL /xterfr., Cote is a kind of refuse 
wolle clung or clotted together. 1791 HamiLton Berthoé- 
let's Dyeing I, 1. 1. vi, 209 Throw a small handful of cot 
or refuse wool into the boiler. 1877 E. Peacock WV. W. 
Linc. Gloss., Cot, a sheep’s fleece that has become matted 
together during growth. [So in MV. Linc., Leicestersh., 
and IV, Somerset Glossaries.) 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. 
tivool Gloss. 352 Cofs, matted locks of wool forming a hard 
felt in the fleece. 1888 Aooy Shefield Gloss., Cots, knotted 
wool from sheep. 

2. A confused entangled mass; a tangle: esp. 
applied in some districts to seaweeds or conferve, 


that accumulate in pools, drains, etc. 

1851 Frud. R. Agric. Soc. X11. 11. 295 The internal drains 
{in Line. fens] are .. kept remarkably clear from weeds and 
cot. 1881 Leicestersh.Gloss., Cot..any confused heap, tangle, 
or matting of hair, string, cotton, etc. 1884 S. W. Linc. 
Gloss. s.v., ‘The roots were all of a cot.’ ‘The corn had 
grown that length, and was all of a cot.’ 

Cot (kot), 54.3 Zrish. Also 6 cote, 6-7 cott. 
[Irish and Gaelic cof a small boat (O'Reilly, 
Macleod and Dewar): cf. also Irish coz? coracle, 
small boat (O’Reilly).] 

A small roughly-made boat, used on the rivers 
and lakes of Ireland ; a ‘ dug-out’. 

1537 Stat. [relaud (176s) I. 161 Boates, scowts, wherries, 
clarans, cottes, and other vessels. 1586 J. Hooker Giradd. 
Trel. Ut. 161/2 They tooke a bote or a cote trough, which 
could not hold aboue eight or ten persons at a time. 1590 
Spenser 7. Q. uu. vi. 9g. 1611 Markuam Conntr. Content. 
1. x. (1668) 59 A little Boat or Cot, if you Angle in great 
Waters, to carry you up and down tothe most convenientest 
places for your pastime. a@ 1650 G. Boats Nat. Hist. /re- 
land 64 (T.) They call, in Ireland, cots, things like boats, 
but very unshapely, being nothing but square pieces of 
timber made hollow. 1807 Sir R. C. Hoare Your [reland 
106 Numerous cots employed in catching salmon. 1862 
Lever Barringtou vii, One of those light canoe-shaped 
skiffs—cots as they are called on these rivers. 

Cot (kpt), 56.4 Also 7-9 cott. [{Anglo-Indian, 
ad. Hindi £4a¢ bedstcad, couch, hammock, bier 
(:—Prakrit £hattd, Skr. &hafiwa). In Anglo-Indian 
use from early part of 17thc.; thence it passed 
into naval use, whence to a child’s swing-cot.] 

1. Anglo-fd. A light bedstead ; a charpoy. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 149 The better sort sleepe 
upon Cots, or Beds two foot high, matted or done with 
girth-web. 1685 Sir W. Heoces Diary Bengal, etc. 29 
July (Y.), f hired 12 stout fellows..to carry me as far as 
Lar in my cott [Palankeen fashion]. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 
m1. iv. 41 In tbe East Indies. .Men take their Cotts or little 
Field-Beds, and put them in the Yards, and go to sleep in 
the Air. 1776 Trial Nundocomar 32/2 Dr. Williams had in- 
formed him that Gungabissen might be brought into court 
on a cott. 1824 J. B. Seevrey Word. Ellora iii. (Y.), I 
found three of the party insisted upon accompanying me 
the first stage, and had despatched their camp-cots. 1886 
Yue Anglo-Ind. Gloss. sv., In Northern India ..Cot .. is 
not in such prevalent European use as it formerly was, ex- 
cept as applied to barrack furniture, and among soldiers 
and their families. 

2. A portable bed, or one adapted for transport. 

1854 J. L. StErHENS Centr. Amer. (1854) 306 Every man 
in that country has a small cot called acatve made to double 
with a hinge, which may be taken down and wrapped up, 
with pillows and bed clothes in an oxhide to carry on a 
journey. 

3. Aaut. A sort of swinging bed for officers, sick 
persons, etc. on board ship, made of canvas, 
stretched at the bottom by a rectangular frame, 
and suspended like a hammock from the beams. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Afarine (1789), Cott, a particular 
sort of bed-frame, suspended from the beams of a ship, for 
the officers to sleep in. 1798 Nevson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 
Ill. 20g Sailmakers making cots for the Royal Family. 
1811 A. FisHer ¥rul. Arctic Reg. p. x, We were also pro- 
vided with standing bed-places, which were deenied to be 
warmer than cots, orhammocks. 1833 Marrvat/’. Simfle 
xxix, Our captain..was put in his cot, and never rose from 
it again, 

4. A small bed for a child; properly, one sus- 
pended so as to swing between uprights; a swing- 
cot ; also frequently applied to a ‘erib’ or four- 
legged bed-stead with sides to prevent the child 


from falling out. 

1818 Topo, Cot, or Coff,a small bed; a cradle, as it is yet 
called inthe north of England. 1819 /’axtologra, Cott. .the 
name fs now often given to swing-cradles for children. 1856 


cot. 


Mrs. Brownine Poems, Tears, The babe weeps in its cot. 
1890 /rnisher’s Catalogue, Swing cot, perforated sides, 
with half tester, Patent swing-fold cot, can be readily 
folded into a thickness of 3 inches. 

b. A bed in a children’s hospital. 

1884 Tennyson Children's Llospital iv, ere is the cot of 
our orphan, 1891 Low's Handbk. Charities London 50 An 
Infirmary for sick children, containing twelve cots. 1892 
Daily News 31 Mar. 5/4 The endowment of a cot in the 
Victoria Hospital for Children at Chelsea, which the Princess 
of Wales has named after her late son. 

5. attrib, and Contd,, as col-frame, cot-bed. 

1999 Wed. Fru. 1. 459 They should. .sleep in hammocks, 
or on cott-frames. 1856 OtmstEo Slave States 614, I was 
informed that I must get up, that the servants might remove 
ag cot arrangement, and clear the cabin for the breakfast- 
table. 

Cot, 54.5 Obs. or dial, [In sensc 2 contracted 
from or-referring to CorquEAN 3; sense 1 may be 
more directly related to Cor sé.) or its family. ] 

+1. (See quot.) Ods. 

1695 Kennett /’ar. Antig. Gloss., Cotarins..the inhabi- 
tant of any country cot.. Hence a country clown is now 
called a mere cot, as 4 citizen ignorant of country affairs, a 
mere cit. J 

2. A man that does domestic or household work 
usually donc by women; a ‘betty’; hence cot- 
betty (U.S.). Obs. cxe. dial. 

axj7oo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cot for Cotguean, a Man 
that meddles with Womens matters. 1711 Brit. Afollo 111. 
No. 144. 3/1 He’sa cot, Still dangling about in the Kitchen. 
1860 BartLett Dict, Amer., Cothetty, a man who meddles 
in the woman's part of household affairs. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Cot, a man who interferes in the kitchen, a molly- 
coddle. 1877 E. Peacock \. IV. Linc. Gloss., Cot, a man 
or boy who cooks or does other womanly work. [So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cleveland, etc.} 

Cot (ket), vt [f. Cor 54.1] 

1. zutr. ‘To cohabit, to dwell with one in the 
same house’ (Jamieson). 

2. trans. To put up (sheep in a ‘cot’ or sheep- 
cote; to kecp under shelter during inclement 
weather. Hence Co'tting vd/. sb. 

1804 J. Duncums /fist. Hereford Gloss., Cotting, folding 
sheep na barn. 1805 R. W. Dickson /ract. Agric. (1807) 
II. 676 This breed [of sheep). .requires cotting in the winter 
season. 1849 rad. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 436 The system 
of cotting has the effect of causing the staple of the wool to 
be much finer. /62¢. XIV. 11. 456 They lamb in February 
.-and are sometimes ‘ cotted vi 

Cot, v.2 dial. [f. Cor sd.2] To tangle, mat, 
or felt together. 

1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Cot, to knot, tangle, mat together. 
1884 S. IV. Linc, Gloss. s.v., ‘Her tail cots so with the 
dirt’ .. ‘The sheaves are quiét green and cotted’ .. ‘ The 
wheat was all cotted together in the bags’. 

Cot, v.3 dral. [f. Cor 5.5] See quots. 

1730-6 Bauwey (folio), To Coé?, is said of Men who are apt 
to intermeddle in such [domestic] concerns. 1855 RoBinson 
Whitby Gloss., Cot, to do one’s own household work. 1878 
Dickinson Cumbrid, Gloss., Cot, to wait on a sick person 3 
to saunter about home. 

Cot, obs. f. Coat, Cut. 

Cot., abbrev. of CoTANGENT. 

Cotabulate, var. of CoNTABULATE v. Qos. 

Cotage, obs. f. CoTTacE. 

Cotangent (kostwndzént), 5d. (a.) Trig. [f. 
Co- pref.4+Tancent. The L. cofangens is used 
by Gunther Canon Triangulorum, 1629.] The 
tangent of the complement of a given angle. 
(Abbrev. coé.) 

1635 1. W. Sctographia 47 Sois the tangent of R. Z. P. To 
the cotangent of R. P. Z. 1704 Harris (cited by Johnson). 
1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), Co-¢angent is the Tangent of an 
Arch of a Circle, which is the Complement of another to go 
Degrees. 1831 Brewster Oftics xix. 170 The index of 
refraction is the cotangent of the angle of polarisation, 1852 
De Morean in R. P. Graves Life Sir WR, Hamilton 111. 
387 Put cosines in the middle, sineson the flanks, and cotans 
on the extreme flanks. 

B. adj. Cotangent line =cotangent. 

1652 Stirrup Horometria iv. i. (1659) 107 The side DE.. 
(for distinction) may be called a Tangent line, and the side 
FF a Co-tangent line. 

Co-tangential (koutendzenfal), a. Alath. 
Also contangential. [f. Co-, Con- + TANGEN- 
TIAL.] Having the same tangent. 

1879 THomson & Tait Nat, Phrl. 1. 1. § 130 A line of 
curvature of a surface is a line which at every point is co- 
tangential with normal section of maximum or minimum 
curvature. 1886 Jerrery in Lomdon Alath. Soc. Proc., On 
-.Contangential . .Spherical Circles. 

Cotarnine ‘kot&inain). Chem. [a. F. cotar- 
nine, {. narcotine by transposition of letters.] A 
non-volatile organic base, C,,H,,; NO; + H, 0, 
obtained by the action cf oxidizing agents on 
narcotine. (Watts. ) 

1857 Pereira Jlat. Afed. (ed. 4 IL. 1. 609 There is a pro- 
duct of the decomposition of narcotine, namely cotarnine. 
1873 Fiiickicrr & Hansury Pharmacogr. 54 By decompo- 
sition with sulphuric acid, uarcotine yields Cotarnine, an 
undoubted base. 

Hence Cotarrnic, in cofarnic acid, Cy, Hy, Os, 
a product of the action of dilute nitric acid on co- 
tamine. Cotarna’mic [Amic] acid, Cy, 11,; NO, 
a product of the action of aqueous hydrochloric or 
sulphuric acid on cotarmine at 140° or 150°C, 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 88 Like aspartic acid, co- 
tarnamic acid combines with strong mineral acids. /éz¢/., 
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Cotarnine may be regarded as the methylated imide corre- 
sponding to cotaniic acid. 

Cotation, obs. form of Quotation. 

Cotch, dial. f. Catcu. 

Cotchel (kptfél,, 54. focal. [Dcrivation un- 
known.] A portion (of grain, cte.) left in a sack 
or bag; a small remnant of a larger quantity. 

1847-78 Hatuiwext, Cofchel, a sack partly full. Sonth, 
[So 1881in 7. 0/f Wight Gloss.; 1888 Berksh. Gloss. (1. D.S.).] 
€1870 Nentish dial, (from correspt.), 1 have gathered all the 
cotchels of saltpetre together and put them into one bag. 
1890 Correspt. fr. London, ‘Cotchell’ is a word in nse on 
the Corn Exchange in London. .to denote a small remnant 
of a larger quantity .. It may be applied to a bushel left 
from a sack or..1oo quarters left out of a cargo. 

+ Co'tchel, v. Ods. rare. Also kotchel 1. 
App. the samc as CocKLeE v.3 to cherish. [Cf I. 
cochelet little cock, cogueliner to cocker.] 

1578 N. Baxter Calvin on Fonah 20 They flatter them- 
selues and after a sort kotchell their own minds, /d¢/. 5 
To much .. hath euery one of us kotcheled himselfe in his 
sins. 1606 Breton Ourania Dij, Cotchelling all things 
in their infancie Till they have got strength and maturitie. 

Cotchoneal, obs. form of CocHINEAL. 

Cote (kdut), sd.1 Also 5 kote, coote, 6-7 
coat.e. [OE. cote fem., a parallel form to cof 
neut. (sce Cor s/.1j, found also in MDu., MLG., 
and mod.G.] 

+1. A small detached house such as is occupied 
by poor people or labourers; a cot or cottage. 
Now only da/. 

a 1034 Law Cnutin Thorpe Laws I. 418 (Bosw.) Gif hwilc 
man forstolen binge ham to his cotan bringe. ¢ 1160 //atton 
Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 To beof-coten. c1300 //avelok 1141, 1 
ne haue hws, y ne haue cote. 1377 Lanot. P. 74. 2B. vin. 
16 Bothe prynces paleyses and pore mennes cotes. 1382 Wy- 
cuir Iitsd. xi. 2 In desert places thei maden litil cotes [1388 
litle housis]. ¢ 1440 7701p. Parv. 96 Coote, tytylle howse. 
©1475 Children’s BS. 48 in Babecs Bk.(1868) 18 [As a ka]rle 
pat comys oute of a cote. 519 ‘our Elements (1848) 30 
Buyldynge nor house they have non at all But wodes cotes 
and cavys small. 1600 SHaxs. A. 1% LZ. ut. ii, 448 Call me 
Rosalind, and come euerie day to my Coat, and woe me. 
1605 VersteEGANn Dec. /utedl. ix. (1628) 286 A Cote in our 
language is a little slight built country habitation. 1613-6 
W. Browne rit. Past, 1. iv, She them dismist to their 
contented coates. a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cote, a 
sorry, slight Country-House or Hovel. 1869 Lonsdate 
Gloss., Cote, a village, an isolated farm-house; as Beau- 
mont-cote, Roose-cote. [{n Sc. common in names of solitary 
shepherd’s houses or farms, as Last Cote, West Cote, etc. ; 
also in the comb. cote-Aouse a cottar’s house.] , 

2. A slight building for sheltering small animals, 
as sheep, pigs, fowls, or for the storage of any- 
thing ; a shed, stall; sfec. a sheep-cote. 

¢14z0 Pallad. on lush. 11. 1081 Her cotes make biforne 
..and parte hem so betwene That every stye a moder wol 
sustene. 1514 Barcvay Cyt. §& Uplondyshin. (Percy Soc.) 8 
Go se & vysyte oure wethers in the cote. 1549-62 STERN- 
Hop & H. Ps. xxiti. 2 He doth me folde in coates most 
safe. 1611 Bite 2 Chrov, xxxii. 28 Stalles for all maner of 
beasts, and coates for flocks. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. iv. 186 
Where Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In hurdl’d Cotes 
amid the field secure. 1691 Ray Creation 1.(1704)177 Lean 
Hogs have been glad to creep into their Cotes. 1805 Luc. 
cock Nat. IVoot 297 The produce of the Spanish cotes. 
1865 Dixon //oly Land 1}. 46 The dove-seller kept his cotes 
for the accommodation of persons too poor to sacrifice a kid 
orlamb, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cote ..a small building set 
apart for any special purpose; as /’cat-cofe, a house or 
place to put peat or turf in; Sa/t-cofe, a place where salt 
was wont to be made on the sea-shore. 1876 Alid-Vorksh. 
Gloss., Cote, a shed for small cattle, or fowls. [Soin Dialect 
Glossaries of Sheffield, Cheshire, Shropshire, etc.) 

b, Now chiefly in combination, as in dove-cote, 
hen-cote, sheep-cote, bell-cote (in which cot also 
ocenrs); and in more local usc, pig-cote, szorse- 
cole, peat-cole, salt-cote, ctc., which see. 

ec. jig. 

1868 Daily Tel.g Dec., Every little human creature folded 
into the kindly cote of it [the Refuges Society] is .. a thief 
or a pauper the less. 

3. Comb. See Cot sb.1 4. 

Cote (kot), 50.2 Coursing. Also 7 coat. [f. 
Cote v.!] The action described under Core zv,! 

1575 lurpery. Menerie 246 He that giueth most Cotes, or 
most turnes, winneth the wager. A Cote is when a Grey- 
hound goeth endways by his fellow, and giueth the Hare 
a turne. .but if he coast and socome by his fellowe, that is no 
Cote. 1612 Drayton /’oly-olb. xxiii. (1748) 356 She from 
the dogs doth spin, That strive to put her off, but when 
he cannot reach her, This giving him a coat, about again 
doth fetch her. 1848 JoHNson Sfortsman's Cycd. 194 A cote 
is when two dogs start even together, the hare going in a 
straight forward direction, and one dog draws endways by 
the other, and gives the hare a turn. 


Cote (keut), v.t 2? 06s. Also 6-7 coat'e, 
(quote). [Of uncertain origin. Ktymological 
writers have treated it as a doublet of Coast, 
mod.F. cé/oyer; but under the prec. sb. ‘quot. 
1575) cote and coas¢ are distinguished: cf. also 
Coast v. 10.] 

L. érans. ( Coursing.) Of onc oftwo dogs running 
together; ‘To pass by (its fellow) so as to give the 
hare (or other animal courscd) a turn. 

One dog cotes the other: Sir W. Scott erroneously makes 
the hound cote the hare or other animal. 

1555 /nstit. Gen!teman G iija, Hunters. .wil affirme. .that 


the fallowe dogge cotid the whyte, when as euen dede the 
falow came beliind. 1602 2 /4. Return fr. Paruass. u. 


COTERELL. 


v. (Arb.) 31 The buck broke gallantly : my great swift being 
disaduantaged in his slip wasat the first behind, marry pre- 
sently coted and out-stript them. 1612 Drayton /'oly-olb. 
xxiii, (1748) 355 Which dog first turns the hare, which first 
the other coats. 1636 W. iney in Ann, Dubrensta (1877) 
14 The Swallow-footed Grey-hound .. with celeritie ‘Vurnes 
his affrighted game, then coates againe His forward Rivall. 
82x Scotr Aexnitw. xvii, No greyhound loves to cote a 
hare, as I to turn and course a fool, 1825 Talism, viii, 
[A dog of) swiftness to cote an antelope. 

2. lransf. and fig. ‘Vo pass by, go beyond; to 
outstrip, surpass 

1566 Drant /lorace A vij, For he that thincks to coate all 
men and all to ouergoe. c1590 Geeenn fr. Bacon 1. 144. 
1599 Sanoys Luropie Spec. (1632) 81 Vhey have in some 
sorts outgrowne them in it, and quoted them in all, one 
onely excepted. r160z Surks. //avz. u. ti. 330 Wee coated 
them on the way. 1602 Marston Antonio's Kev. wv. til, 
(Juick observation scud ‘To coate the plot, or cls the path is 
lost. ¢ 1611 Cuarman /fHad xxi. 324 My lov’d son, get 
Lut to be first at turning in the course, Ile lives not that can 
cote thee then. 

Cote (kout), v2 Also 7 coat’e. [f. Cote 56.1] 
‘rans. Yo put (animals, ctc.) in a eote. 

1630 in IE. Peacock NV. I. Linc. Gloss., Not hauing a 
swine cote to cote up his swine in. 1630 J. Levert Ord. 
Bees (1634) 29 When you have any swarme that is set up, 
Coate it as soone as you can, 1688 R. Hoime Armoury ni. 
1342 All Sheep .. when Lodged .. are either Coated or 
Housed. 1747 Hooson Avincr's Dict. T iv, {f he give leave 
to them to Cote or Lodge any. 

Hence Co'ted ff/. a. 

1866 Jean IncELow /’ocms 225,Or cooing of Lhe carly coted 


dove. 
Cote, v.3 Also coat.e. [F.coler.] Obs. form 


of QUOTE, q.v. 

1432-50 tr. //zeden (Rolls) 1. 37 The Grekes. .cotede yeres 
at the glory of their victory from the captiuite of Troye. 
1548 Uoatt Erasm. ar, N. 7, Pref. (R.), The text 1s 
throughout coted in the margin. 1609 Hrywoop rit. 
froy xu.i. Or any passage coate. 1660 S. isurr Ras 
tick's Alarm Wks. (1679) 244 To be more critical in 
Coting. ; 

Cote, obs. f. Coat, Coot, Cort. 

Cote, var. of Quot Se, Obs., rate, due. 

Cote-a-pye : see CouRTEPY. 

Cote-armure, -hardy : see Coat-. 

Coteful (kdutful). [f. Core sé} + -ruL.] 
As many as fill a cote. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 153 May 11 A coteful of pigeons. 

Cotel, Cotelar, -ere: see CUTTLE, CUTLER. 

Cételette, Fr. form of CuTLET, q.v. 

Cotellax, obs. f. CurLass, 

Co-te‘ller. {Co- 3b.] One who tells along 
with another; the second teller or counter of votes 


in the House of Commons. 

1884 Alanch. Exam. 3 May 6/1 Mr. Joseph Cowen. .acted 
as co-teller with Mr. Balfour. 

Cotemporane, -anean, ctc.: see Cont-. 

Co-tevnant. ([Co- 3c.] A joint tenant. Hence 
Co-te‘nancy, Co-tenure. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. Wks. 1890 IIT. 307 Halting, 
therefore .. I waited for my solitary co-tenant of the Cop. 
1884 Law Rep. 12 Q. Bench Div. 194 Aeaanote, One tenant 
--has no right of action against his co-tenant. 

1875 Maine //isé. Just, iv. 112 The ‘Judgments of Co- 
Tenancy’ is a Brehon law-tract..It puts, at the outset, the 
question,—‘ Whence does Co-Tenancy arise?’ The answer 
given is ‘From several heirs and from their increasing on 
the Land’, 1860 [see Co- 3a] Co-tenure. 

+ Cotter. Obs. rare—'. In 7 coater. [f. CoTE 
sé.'+-ER 1] The tenant ofa cote, a colttager. 

163: Fitz-Gerrray Corne-horders 36 Your poore neigh- 
bour, some poore coater, some daily labourer for his groat. 

Coterel, -ell, obs. ff. CoTTEREL. 

Coterell ! (kp térél). Feudal Antig. Also cot- 
terell, -ill, fa. OF. colere/, med.L. colerellus, 
dim. of OF. co¢ier, med.L. cotdrins, coterius, the 
occupant of a cofa or cot. Cf. CoTEnig.] A 


cottar, a cottager. 

[c 1086 Domesday Bk. (Du Cange’, Septem villani quisque 
de una virgata, & 16 coterelli, & 2 servi. 1289 Charter in 
Kennett Par. Antig. 1. 439 Una cum villanis, coterellis, 
eorum catallis, serviciis, sectis et sequelis.) 1393 [-anct. 
P, Pi. C. x. 97 (MSS. G & 1) These were almes .. to coni- 
fortie suche coterels [othe JSS. cotyers) Jb. 193 
(MS. 1) As coterels pei lybben. 1440 /’ramp. Part. 961 
Coterelle. 1560 in Crossraguel Chart.'1886) 1. 120 His and 
thair subtennentis, cottrallis, servandis, and assignayes. 
1866 Wacm. Mag. X11. 252 Besides these villains there 
are eight coterells or cottagers, four of whom are wonen and 
probably widows. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. § L’rices 1. iv. 
75 here are nine coterells, each holding a cottage, and 
most of them an acre of land. 

“© Applied (erronconsly) to the tenement. 

1617 Minsuru Ductor, Coshe or Coterell in old English, 
is the same that a Cottage, or a little house. [Hence in 
Pnitiies 1657-1706.] ¢1640 J. Suvtu Lives Berkeley's 
(1883) I. 193 Each Copiholder of a yard land, halfe yard 
land, farrundle, and Cotterell. 

Coterell?. dial. [a. OF. comturclle, *colu- 
rele, dim. of couture, colure cultivated land :-L. 
cultnra tillage, CULTURE, in med.L. = ager culius.] 
See quots.° 

1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1. 153 (1.) ere [Sheppey- 
isle} are several Ywazezd¢ in the marshy parts all over the 
island, sonie of which the inhabitants call Coterels; these 
are supposed to have been cast up in inemory of some of 
the Danish leaders who were buried here. 1887 Aventish 
(réuss., Coterelt, a little raised mound in the marshes to 


COTERIE. 


which the shepherds and their flocks can retire when the 
salterns are submerged by the tide. 


Coterie kéutéri). Also8 -ery, cotterie. [a. 
F, coterze ‘a company of people who live in famili- 
arity, or who cabal in a common interest’ \Littre), 
orig. ‘a certain number of peasants united together 
to hold land from a lord’; ‘companie, societie, 
association of countrey people’ (Cotgr.), f. cofder 


=med.L, colarzus, colerius cottar, tenant of a cola | 


cr cot. Cf. F. codlerie ‘a base, ignoble, and 
seruile tenure, or tenement, not held in fee, and 
yeelding only rent, or if more, but ceves or surcens 


at most ’ (Cotgr.). 

By Walker and Smart stressed cn the last syllable as 
French : the latter has the o short; whence the r8the. co¢- 
ferie, and its riming in Byron with doftery.] 

+1. An organized association of persons for 
political, social, or other purposes; a club. Ods. 

1764 Univ. Museum Jan.6 A numerous and formidable 
society of persons of distinction, property, abilities, and in- 
fluence in the nation, is now forming, and a large house of a 
deceased nobleman is hired for their assemblies, which 
society is to be called The cotery of revolutionists, or of 
anti-ministerialists, from the rench word coterie, vulgarly 
called a clué in English. 1766 D. Barrincton Odserv. 
Stat. 249 note, The word cofterte, of which so much has 
been said of late. 1774 Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 II. 
146 My expences in ..subscription-money to most of the 
clubs and coteries. 

2. A circle of persons associated together and 
distinguished from ‘outsiders’, a ‘set’: a. A 
select or exclusive circle in Society; the select 
“set” who have the entrée to some house, as ‘ the 


Holland House coterie’. 

‘A friendly or fashionable association. It has of late 
years been considered as meaning a select party, or club, 
and sometimes of ladies only’ (Todd 1818. 

1738 Common Sense 1. 345 Beware of Select Cotteries, 
where, without an Engagement, a Lady passes but for an 
odd Body. 1768 Sterxe Sent. Pourn. (1778) 11. 164, 1 was 
lifted directly into Madame de V**~’s Coterie. 19779 
Map, D’Arsiay Diary Oct., You recollect what Mrs. Thrale 
said of him, among the rest of the Tunbridge coterie, last 
season, 1821 Byron ¥uan iv. cix, Fame is but a lottery 
Drawn by the blue-coat misses of a coterie. 1828 J. W. 
Croker in C. Pagers (1884) I. xiii. goo Lady Holland was 
saying yesterday to her assembled coterie. 1880 VERN. 
Lee Stud. [taly 11, 1.68 A inan..belonging to the most 
brilliant coteries of tbe day. 

b. A ‘set’? associated by certain exclusive in- 
terests, pursuits, or aims; a clique. 

1827 De Quincey .V/urder Wks. III. 12 Catiline, Clodius 
and some of that coterie. 1830 CunnincHAM &rt?. Paint. 
I. v. 207 A certain coterie, of men, skilful in the mystery of 
good painting. 1838-9 Hattam Hest. Lit. 1V. vii. rv. § 54. 
-2g Written for an exclusive coterie, not for the world. 
1862 MeERIVALE Rom. Emp. (1865) V. xlvi. 359 In vain had 
‘Tiberius chafed under the jeers of this licensed coterie. 
1888 W. D. Hamitton Cad, State Papers, Domestic Ser. 
1644 Pref. 10 This religious element .. revived the bitter 
animosities of the old political parties, and caused the 


members [of Parliament] to group themselves into coteries, »| 


c, A meeting or gathering of such a circle. 

1805 Moore To Lady ff iv, Each night they held a 
coterie, 1849 E. E. Napier E.rcurs. S. Africa Il. 347 We 
are so accustomed now to this style of fusillade, that all we 
do is to lie close, and continue our little coteries. 

d. /ransf. and fg. Of animals, plants, etc. 

1869 GittmorE Reptiles & Birds 219 With the permission 
of the masters of the coterie they build their nests in the 
vacancies that occur in the squares. 1885 H. O. Forses 
Vaturalist's Wand.85 The genus Pajus is an exceedingly 
handsome and attractive coterie of orchids. 

3. altrib. and Comb., as coterie-speech. 

1891 Pall Mall G, 12 May 3/1 A coterie-speech—not to 
say a jJargon—current only on the highest heigbts of 
culture. 

Hence (chiefly zonce-wids.) Co'terie v., to asso- 
ciate in a coterie, Coteriean a., of or pertaining 
to a coterie; s/. a member of a coterie. Cote- 
rieish a., savouring of a coterie. Coterieism, 
the spirit or practice of coteries. 

1806 Sure Winter in Lond. sed. 3) 11. 156 If.. 1 can do 
otherwise than coterte witb Neville and the Beauchamps. 
1778 Learning at a Loss 1.67 Drest by Coteriean Laws. 
1772 Poetryin Ann. Reg.225 Ye Coterieans ! who profess No 
business, but to dance and dress. 1841 7azt's Mag. VIII. 
590 [She] received an immense quantity of praise from the 
English press, courteous, cordial, and coterieish. 1825 
New Monthly Mag, X11. 584 Vhis spirit of coterieism is 

o prevalent. 31862 R. H. Patterson £ss. //ist. & Art 517 
The polished coterieism of Moore. 

Cote'rminal, a. [Co- 2.] Variant of Coy- 
TERMINAL 3; = CONTERMINOUS 3. 

1833 Herscnet Astron. v. 205 Zones of climate are not 
co-terminal with zones of latitude. 1870 E. Mutrorp The 
-Vation vi. £1 The scope of the latter 1s held as coterminal 
with the apprehension of the former. 

+ Co-te-rminate, a. Obs. =CoNTERMINATE. 

1645 G. Dasiet Poems Wks. 1878 Il. 32 The Stagge and 
Sheepe may be co-terminate, In Nature’s finall Strife. 

Co-te‘rminous, a. [Improperly formed: cf. 
CONTEMPORARY.] = CONTERMINOUS. 

1799 J. Rosertson Agric. Perth 59 These .. fences are 
constructed and maintained at the mutual expence of co- 
terminous heritors. 1861 J. G. Surrparp Fal? Rome vi. 

z93 It was their policy to have a co-terminous kindred 
power on the opposite side of the Alps. 

Cotesian ‘koti-zian, -7'an), a. 
Koger Cotes, a distinguished English mathema- 


[f. the name of 
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tician, 1682-1716.] Pertaining to Roger Cotes 
or his mathematical discoveries. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supfl., App., Cotesian theorem, an 
appellation used for an elegant property of the circle dis- 
covered by Mr. Cotes. 1796 Hutton Math. Dict. s.v. 

[Cot-gare: see List of Spurious Words.] 

Coth, obs. form of Quoru. 

Cothe, coath (kéud), sb. Obs. or dial. Forms : 
1 codu, 1-3 code, 5 coth(e, kothe, 8-9 dial. 
couth, cooth, 9 caud, coad, [OE. codu, code 
disease, pestilence, affecting men or beasts.] 

+1. Sickness, disease, pestilence; an attack of 
illness, as swooning, the pains of childbirth, etc. 

¢ 1000 in Thorpe //om. 11. 546 (Bosw.) Seo codu de lacas 
hatab paralisin. c1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 234 Wip wambe 
cobum. 1086 O. E. Chron., Swyle code com on mannum 
.- pat mznige menn swulton. c1z00 7 rin. Coll. Hom. 177 
Cumed code oder qualm and michel perof felled. c 1440 
Promp, Parv. 96/1 Cothe, or swownynge, sixcofa. 1447 
BokENHAM Seyztys(Roxb.) 173 Ne hap the wumman in ony 
kothe be And may returne and geyn lyf take. 1460 Cap- 
GRAVE Chron. 110 Hir cothis fel upon hir [Pope Joan] be- 
twix the Collise and Seynt Clement Cherch. ¢1460 Towne- 
ley Alyst. 31 Thise wederes ar so hidus with many a cold 
coth, 

2. Now a disease of sheep and cattle; cf. Cor. 


dial, [Cf. Corp ffi. a. diseased.] 

[r0q1 O. EZ. Chron., Mycel orfes wes. .forfaren. .purh mist- 
lice coda.] 1784-1815 Younc Annuals Agric., Caud, the rot 
in sheep. Cornw. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cooth, a cold 
caught by a cow or horse. 1888 Edin. Rev. Oct. 512 
Anthrax or coad in sheep and cattle. 

Cothe (kdud), v. dial. Also coathe, cawthe. 
[f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. ‘ To faint’ (Forby Voc. E. Anglia). 

2. trans. To give (sheep) the ‘coe’ or rot. 

1867 J. R. Wise New Forest (1880) 281 The springs in the 
New Forest are said ‘to cothe’ the sheep,—that is, to 
disease their livers, 1880 £. Cornw. Gloss. s.v. Cawed, A 
sheep affected by that disease elsewhere known as rot is 
cawed. In Dorset it is a-cothed. 1884 WW. Morning News 
20 Dec. 8/5 In 1879 there was a great loss among their 
flocks in Devon, a greater part of them being cawthed. 


Co't-house, co'te-house. Sc. and dal. 
[f. Cor sé.1, Core sb.1 + House séd.] 
1. A small cottage ; sfec. in Scotland, the house 


of a cottar. 

(Although usually spelt co¢-, the actual word in the south 
of Scotland is cofe-, pronounced the same as coat, with the 
long o that has arisen from original short @ in an open 
syllable, as in OE. cé-te, ME. c@-Ze.) 

1549 Compl. Scot, xi. 96 Ne scottis man suld duel in ane 
house that vas loftit, bot rather in ane liti] cot house. 1685 
R. Hamitton Let. in Faith. Contendings(1780)198 Among 
the Cott-houses of Scotland. 1795 Macneit, Will & Fean 
n. vi, Twice a-week to Maggie’s cot-house, Swift by post 
the papers fled. 1858 Mrs. Oxipnant Laird of Norlaw 1. 
258 ‘Vhat I couldna make a cothouse in Kirkbride. .look 
like hame to my own bairns?” 1888 Erwortuy IH. Somerset 
Word-bk., Cot-house, the most usual name for a cottage ; 
the latter is hardly ever beard among those who live in one. 

2. A slight shelter; a shed, outhouse, etc. 

1606 DEKKER Sev. Sinnes 1. (Arb) 27 Creeping into the 
Beadles Cothouse. 1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit... 423 
Londoners .. laugh at strong walled cities, as cotte houses 
for women {wudiercularum habitacula), 1871 J. R. Wise 
New Forest Gloss., Cot-house, an outhouse, shed. 

Cothurn (kéupvin, kopdin). [a. F. cothurne 
= L. cothurnus. see CoTuuRNus, the ordinary 
form.] = CoTHURNUS. 

1606 Peacnam Graphice (1612) 127 Melpomene {having] 
on her feet her high Cothurn or Tragick Pantofles of red 
Velvet and Gold. 1827 Beppors Le?. in Poems p. |xxvi, 
[She] lays aside the mask, mantle, and cothurn. 1887 A. 
Lane Myth, Ritual & Relig. II. 233 The sacrifice of a 
booted calf, a calf with cothurns on its feet. 

b. =CoOTHURNUS b. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh wv. 382 Uplifted on the 
cothurn half a yard Above the natural stature! 1860 Mor- 
LEY Netherl, (1867) 111. 284 She did not drape herself melo- 
dramatically, nor stalk about with heroic wreath and cothurn. 


Cothurnal (kopoinal), a. (and sé.) [f. L. 
cothurn-us+-su.] Of or pertaining to the co- 


thurnus; of tragedy, tragic. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster v. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 130/1 Cothur- 
nal buskins. 1657 Les/s Dominion v. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XIV. 183 The scene wants actors; I’ll fetch more, and 
clothe it In rich cothurnal pomp. 1659 CHAMBERLAYNE 
Pharonida \\.iv, Then in its bigh Cothurnal scenes, a lofty 
tragedy Erects their thoughts. 

+ B. as s6.=Cotuurnus. Ods. 

1626 G. Sanpys Life of Ovid (R. Supp.’, The tragick 
stage on high cothurnals climes. 

Cothurnate (kop inet), a. [ad. L. cothur- 
nat-us, f. colhurnus: see -ATE?.] Shod with the 
cothurnus ; buskined ; tragic. 

1612 Heywoop Aol, Actors 11. 33 With royall stile 
speakes our cothurnate Muse. 1635 — //ierarch. WV. 243 
Sophocles the Prince of the Cothurnate Tragedie. 

So + Cothurnated, Cothurned //. a., buskined. 
Cothu-rnian, }+Cothu'rnic (in quot. guothur- 
nicke), }Cothu'rnical a.= COTHURNAL, 

1623 CockERAM, Cothurnated, one wearing buskins, 1882 
Harper's Mag. LXV. 562 With peasants in blue, red, yel- 
low, mantled and cothurned. 1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., 
Old Hording 11agg \1860) 90 Her feet are inveloped in her 
aulean or rather cothnrnian buskins. 1824 New Afonthly 
Alag. X11, 152 Her measured cothurnian step. 1607 Hey- 
woop Fatr Maid Exch, Prol., Our Muse... to the highest 
pitch her wings shall reare, And prowd quothurnicke action 
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shall devise. 1599 Broughton's Lett, vili. 28 After your 
saucie manner in a cothurnicall challenge. 

|| Cothuw-rno. Ods. [a. It. cothurno.] =next. 

1611 Coryat’s Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Leave we the 
baggage then behinde and to our matter turn us As Coryate 
did, who left at home his socks and ‘his Cothurnoes. 

| Cothurnus (kops'inds). [L., ad. Gr. «é@op- 

vos: rarely adapted as CoTHuRN.] A thick-soled 
boot réaching to the middle of the leg, worn by 
tragic actors in the ancient Athenian drama; a 
buskin. 
_ 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v., Sophocles is said to have 
invented the cothurnus. 1798 Epcewortu Pract. Educ. 
(1822) II. 29 The actor on the stage is admired whilst he is 
elevated by the cothurnus. 1820 W. Tooke Lucian 1. 551 
Think of a tragic actor, who should stand with one foot in 
a high cothurnus, while the other was quite unshod. 1880 
19th Cent. VII. 60 The Cothurnus .. equalised the stature 
of the actors. 

b. fg. As characteristic of tragedy, or of a 
tragic and elevated style. 

1852 THACKERAY Eswtond i, Sbe too wears the mask and 
the cothurnus, and speaks to measure, 1884 FARRAR 
Alessages of Bks. xv. 300 St. Paul cannot always wear the 
majestic cothurnus, yet his lightest words are full of 
dignity. ; 

Co'thy, coathy, ¢. dial [f. Core sd. + 
-Y1,}_ Diseased, sickly. Of sheep: Affected with 
the ‘ coe’ or rot. 

a 1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Cothy, faint, sickly, ailing 
. A dog 1s said to be cothy when he is meek and delicate. 
ie Hampshire Gloss., Coathy, rotten; applied to diseased 
sheep. | 

Cotice, obs. form of CoriseE, 

Coticher, cotiger, obs. ff. CorracER. 

+ Coticular, a. Obs. rave". [f. L. coticula, 
dim. of cds, cot-em whetstone + -aR.] Of the nature 
of a whetstone. 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 184 Rubble slate, or coticular 
slate, or indurated clay, 

Co-tidal (ko-taidal), a. [Co- 2.] Of or 
pertaining to the coincidence in time of tidal 
phenomena, esp. that of high water. Cofzdal line, 
a line on a map connecting all those places at 


which high water occurs at the same hour. 

1833 WHEWELL in Piil. Trans. 151 The cotidal lines so 
produced will be nearly perpendicular to the length of the 
sea, 1858 Averc, Marine Mag. V. 164 ‘Co-tidal line’..a 
line passing through all those points which have high water 
at the same hour of the day. 

Cotidial, Cotidian : see QuorI-. 

Coti:gnac [F.], var. Copiniac: cf. CoTinIATE. 

+ Coti‘gulate, v. Ods. [Erron. for contegulale.] 

1623 Cocxeram Eng. Dict. 1, To Tile a house, cotigulate, 

Cotilidon, obs. form of CoTYLEDON. 

Co-ti‘llage. ([Co- 3a.] Co-operative tillage, 
as practised in ancient village communities. 

1883 Seesoum V72/. Commu. wv. iii. 121 In the co-tillage, 
the team..was assumed to be of eight oxen. 

So Co-ti'ller. 

1833 SEEBoHM V20/. Commun. w. iii. 121 If any dispute 
should arise between the co-tillers as to the fairness of the 
ploughing. ; 

Cotillion, |icotillon (koti-lyen, kotzyon). 
[ad. F. cotz//on petticoat, peasant girl’s jupon, dim. 
of coffe coat, in 18thc. given as name to a dance 
for four or eight persons: see Littré.] 

1. The name of several dances, chiefly of French 
origin, consisting of a variety of steps and figures. 

In English usage now only as a foreignterm; butin U.S. 
commonly used as a generic name for quadrilles, and par- 
ticularly applied to a dance consisting of an elaborate series 
of steps and figures, called specifically the German c. 

1766 [C, Anstey] Bath Guide xiii. 140 Miss Clunch and 
Sir Toby perform’d a Cotillon. 1775 SHeripan Rivals 111. 
v, These outlandish heathen Allemandes and Cotillons are 
quite beyond me! 1790 Burns Zam O'Shanter 116 War- 
locks and witches in a dance; Nae cotillion brent new frae 
France. 1831 Mrs. F. Trottore Dom, Manners Amer. 
xiv. (1839) 117 [In America] they call their dances cotillions 
instead of quadrilles. 1860 MotLey Netherd. (1868) I. ii. 36 
If 1 am ever caught dancing the German cotillon. 

b. attrib. 

1811 L. M. Hawkins C'tess § Gertr. 1. 124 Monday’s 
dress ball, Wednesday’s concert, Thursday's cotillion bail. 
1837-42 Hawtnorne Twice Told T. (1851) IL. xv. 229 Some 
cotillion party, or subscription ball at a dollar a head. 

2. A piece of music suited to or arranged for the 
dance. 1828 in WEBSTER, 

3. ‘A woollen material in black and white for 


ladies’ skirts’ (Simmonds Dict. Trade 1838). 

Cotinga (ketinga). [F. coténga; originally 
native name in S. America.) A South American 
bird, or family of passerine birds, of brilliant 


plumage. : 

Originally applied to the Sky-blue Chatterer (sl sfedis 
cotinga of Linnzus); this (under the name Cotinga carulea) 
was subsequently made the type of a genus, the cotingas, 
which has since been taken as the type of a family Cotin- 
gidz, cognate to the A mpelide or Chatterers. 

1783 Latuam Synopsis Birds Il. 1.94. 1793 SMELLIE tr. 
Buffon's Nat. Hist. (1812) XV. 33 Few birds have such 
beautiful plumage as the Cotingas. 1840 Cuvier’s Anim. 
Kingd. 182 The Cotingas have the beak compressed, as in 
the generality of flycatchers. [= 

Hence Coti‘ngine a., pertaining or related to 


the cotinga. 
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+ Cotiniate. Ods. [ad. 16the. I". cotignat 

Parc), also cotogntat, now cotignac: sec CODINIAC.] 
A confection inade of quinees. 

1615 Marknam fing. (Jousew. 1. ii. (4668) 98 Your dried 
suckets, then your marmalades, and coliniates. 1620 VEN- 
ner Via Recta vii. 112 Vhe Cotiniate, or Marmalade made 
of Quinces, 

Cotise (kp'tis), sd. /7er. Forms 6 cotys, 6 9 
-ize,7 -is(se, cottize, -as, 7 9 cottice, 9 cottise, 
cotice, 7- cotise. [a. F. cofice, in 16th c. cotisse, 
of uncertain origin.] 

1. An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part of a 
bend ; usually occurring in couples, one on each 
side of a bend, fess, or other charge ; cf. Cost 50.4 

[1300 Siege Cacrlaverock (1828) 12 O une blanche bende lee 
De deus costices entre alee.] 1572 Bosseweit dA rmorie 12 
A Coste, is the fourth parte of the bende..and is called at 
somtime a Cotys, somtyme a Batune. 1610 {see Cost sé.4}. 
1844 Durke Encyel, Heraldry s.v. Browne, Sa. three tugers 
passant in bend betw. two double cotises arg. 

+2. (Sce quot.) Obs. 

x610 Gui.tim //eraldry vi. vi. (1611) 271 If the things be 
liuing, and sease vpon the Shield, then shall they be called 
properly Supporters; but if they are inanimate, and touch 
not the Escocheon, then shall such Armes be said to be (not 
Supported, but) Cotised of such and such things.. And 
these Cotises..are so called. .of Costa, the Rib, 

Cotise (kptis), v.1 Jer. Vor formssce prec. [f. 
prec. sb.}  ¢rans. To border (a bend, fess, chevron, 
ete.) on both sides with cotises, barrulets, cte. 
See also prec., sense 2.) Jlence Cortised ff/. a., 
Co'tising vl. sé. 

1572 Bosse wet sl rmorie 1.60 A bende, cotized with two 
cotizes. 1630 {see prec. 2]. 1681 Lond. Guz. No. 1644/4 
Engraven with these Arms, viz. On a Fess Cottased be- 
iween three Half-Moons, as many Roses also. 1847 Gloss. 
Heraldry (Parker) 89 Cotticed, Cottised, or Accosted, said 
of a bend borne between cottices. 1864 Boutrii, //eraldry 
Hist. & Pop. xiv. 155 They appear .. to have cotised their 
own silver bend with the two bendlets. 


Co-titular. [Co- 3b.} One of the patron 
saints to whom a church is jointly dedicated. 

1889 J. Morrts in Archvol. L11. 390 The painting repre- 
sents St. Paul, one of the original co-titulars of the chapel. 

+ Cotiza‘tion, cott-. Obs. rare. [a. F. cot?- 
sation, carlier coté-, guott-,n. of action from cotiser, 
quotiser:; see next.} Allotment to each person of 
the amount of contribution to a tax, ete. 

1604 E. Girimstoxe] D’Acosta’s Hist, Indies vi. xiti. 459 
‘The diviston was not made hy equal portions, but by cottiza- 
lion, according to the qualities and wealth of the Countrie, 
1611 Corcr., Cottisation, a Cottisation, assessement, or 
taxation. | F 

+ Cotize, cottize, v.2 Ods. [a. F. cotiser, for- 
merly cotttser, f. cote:—L. guota: ef. pree.} trans. 
To fix the quota of, to assess; hence to assess or 
estimate the worth or dignity of. 

1602 W. Watson Decacordon 257 [He] tooke upon him to 
cotize our English nobles and gentles there, affirming that 
there were not past three or fower. .that were of any noble 
or generous blood. 

+Co'tland. 47st. Alsocoth-. [f Cor sé.1+ 
Lanp. Early documentary evidence shows chiefly 
the latinized forms cotlandum, cotlanda.) The 
piece of arable land (of about 5 acres) held along 
with his cot by the Old English cotset or cottar. 

az1so in Monast, Angl. 1. 325 Item una virgata terra, 
cum dimidia umus?Cotlandi tota, sicut fuerat Walteri. — 
/bid, U1. 128 Unam waram, & 2 Cotlandas cum dominio 
& prato. 1316 Patent 9 Edw. [/ (in Blount Law Dict. 
s.v.), De una Cothlanda terra: in Wathford. 1399 in Ken- 
nett Par. Antig. 1]. 189 Dimidia acra jacet ibidem inter 
cotland quam Johannes Goldering tenet ex una parte, ct 
cotland quam Thomas Webbe tenet ex altera. 1866 Rocers 
eleric. & Prices 1. iv. 76 Three (acres) of cotland with a 
messuage. 

Co'tlander. Sv. ‘A cottager, who keeps a 
horse for ploughing his small piece of land’ 
(Jamieson). 

Cotlequo. corruption of CoquELtcort. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) 1. 217 A new rich 


silk cotlequo gown, : 

+ Co'tlif. Obs. [OE. cot-lif neut., f. cof Cot 
sb.\ + lif life, living, dwelling: ef. myzster-lif 
monastery.] A cot-house, a cottage; or (as some 
think) a village. 

toor O. £. Chron., Hy. .forbzerndon done ham xt Wealthant 
and odra cotlifa fela. %ax1z00 Charter (attrih, to Edw. 
Conf.) in Cod. Dipl. 1V. 204 Ic ann dat sainte Petre and da 
3ebrodran habban dat cotlif Euereslea. cr2zg0 Prov. Alfred 
259 in O. £. Misc. 118 Wo is him pat vuei wif bryngep to 
his cotlyf. ’ 

+Co‘tloft. Obs. App. a variant of CoekLort. 

1642 Futter //oly § Prof. St. 1. xiv. 45 These [elder 
hrothers] are the Toppes of their houses indeed, like cot- 
lofts, highest and emptiest. 

+Cotman. //ist, AlsoGcote man. [f. Cor}, 
Core! + May.] The tenant of a cot or cottage ; 
a cottager, ‘cotset’, or ‘ coterell’; in Sc. a eottar. 
Also attrib, as in cotman land, agricultural land 


held by a cotman. 

¢108 Domesday Bk., Worcestersh. (Spelman), Et 8 bor- 
darii & Cotmanni cum 2 carucis. 1358 Durh. Halmote 
Rolls (Surtees) I. 24 Quilibet cotmannus habeat partem suam 
Pasture. 1559 Aichmond, IVills (Surtees) 142, | bequith 
unto every cotman within the towne of Myddilhion ijd a 
pece. 1584 Iestry Bhs. (Surtees) 13 Everie hyuse holder, 
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as well gentle men as also husbandmien and cote men. 1823 
Caledonian Mercury 20 Nov. (Jam.), A boy belonging to 
a cotman on the farm. 1882 C. ton Orig. Eng, l/ist. 
193 At Rotherfield .. there are three kinds of land, Assart, 
Farthing-land and Cotmanland. 

Co'to. In Coto-bark, name of an officinal bark, 
obtained from Bolivia, and used to control diarrhaa 
and excessive perspiration (Syd. Soe. Lex. . 

Hence Co'toin (Chem), a fragrant balsamie sub- 
stance in yellowish white crystals, obtained from 
coto-bark. 

1879 Watis Dict. Chom, VIL. 573 Experiments .. have 
shown that the active principles of coto-bark are 101 always 
the same, some ol yielding, not cotoin, but other 
bodies having similar but weaker medicinal properties. 

Coton, obs. form of Corton. 

Cotoneaster = kotéu:nzx'sto.). 
L. f. cofonea, cotonta quince + -ASTER.] 

A genus of small trees or trailing shrubs, N.O. 
Rosacex, inhabiting northern Iurope and the Ili- 
malaya mountains, one species being a rare native 
of England. Some of them are cultivated as orna- 


mental shrubs. 

1753 Cuampers Cycl. Supp. Cotonastcr, in botany, a 
name given by several authors to a species of the crategus. 
1796 C. Marsnatt Garden, xix. (1813) 324 Cotoneaster (a 
medlar), dwarf quince. 1882 /’roc. Berw. Nat. Club YX. 
567 Cotoneaster on a wall partly shaded by trees. A/od. 
The wall of the porter’s lodge is covered with evergreen 
coloneaster, 

Cotonnade: see CoTTonaveE. 

Co-torment, -torture: see Co-. 

Cotoval: see Kotwat, police officer (in India). 

+ Cotquean (kptkwin). Ods. Also 6 cote- 
cott-, 6-8 cot-. [f. cof+ QUEAN ‘woman ’, es. as 
a depreciatory term. The first clement is ap- 
parently Cor 56.1, Corr sé.! in the sense ‘inean 
house, hut’; the original meaning being thus 
‘housewife of a labourer’s cot’. Thenee the 
transition is easy on the one side to ‘one who has 
the manners of a labourer’s wife, rude ill-mannered 
woman, vulgar beldam, scold’ (cf. Azz2y, Ilussy, 
from housewife), and on the other to a ‘man who 
acts the housewife ’.] 

1. (app.) The housewife ofa cot or labourer’s hut. 
To play the cotquean : said of aman: sce sense 3. 

1547 Sacespury HVelsh Dict., Kotchwen, Cotequeane. 
1589 Nasne Alsnoud for Parrat 5 Vhe Vicar of little Down, 
in Norfolke .. groaping his owne hennes, like a Cotquean. 
1624 Hrywoop Guxaik. 1v. 180 Aristotle holds it as incon- 
venient and uncomely for the wife to busi¢e herselfe about 
any publike affaires, as for the man to play the cotqueane 
at home, : 

2. opprobriously. A woman to whom the manncrs 
of such a housewife are attributed; a coarse, 
vulgar, scolding woman, a low beldam. 

(Cf. such expressions as ‘to scold like a market-wonran’, 
*a fish-wife’, ‘a tinker’s wife’, etc.) 

1sgz G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 146 Why thou .. Cot- 
queane and scrattop of scolds wilt thou never leave afflict- 
ing a dead Carcass. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. iii, 
{Fupiter to Funo) We area king, cotquean.. we will cudgel 
thee to death, if thou find fault with us. 1608 T. James 
pol, Wyclif 67 Railing and scolding more meretricum 
worse then Cot-queanes. 1633 Forv ‘Zis Pity 1. 1i, Scold 
like a cot-quean ; that’s your profession. 

3. contempluously. A man that acts the house- 
wife, that busies himself unduly or mneddles with 
matters belonging to the housewife’s province. Cf. 
similar use of od wrfe, old woman, ete. 

1sgz SHaxs. Rom. & Ful. iv. iv. 9 Cap. Looke to the 
bakie meates, good Angelica, Spare not for cost. Nur. Go 
you Cot-queane, go, Get you to bed. 1611 Dekker Aoar- 
ing Girle Wks. 1873 111. 177, 1 cannot abide these aperne 
husbands ; such cotqueanes. ¢ 1640 J. SmytH Lives Berke- 
feys (1883) 1]. 372 They fell upon him with opprobrious 
words, of Coward, Cotquene, Milksopp. 1712 Appison 
Spect. No, 482 ®4. @1719 ADpisoN (J.), A stateswoman is 
as ridiculous a creature as a cotquean; each of the sexes 
should keep within its bounds. 1772 Weekly Mag. 4 June 
295/1 They brand a man with the name ofa cot-quean. 1825 
Hoe in Alackw. ag. XVI. 113 1f thou'rt a Cotquean by 
my soul, I'll split thy pruriginious nowl. 

Hence Co'tqueaned f//. a., ? made a (male) cot- 
quean. Cotquea‘nity (uonce-wd, , character or 
quality of a (female) cotquean. Cotquean-like a. 

158 J. Bett //addon's Ausw. Osor. 258b, This unbry- 
deled and cottquenclike maner of scolding and_lavishnes 
of toung. /d/d. 454 Cotqueanelyke rayling Rascallyke 
raging, 1601 B. Jonson (oetastcr iw. ili, We tell thee thou 
angerest us, cotquean; and we will thunder thee in pieces 
for thy cotqueanity. 1704 D'Urrey Hell beyond Ilell 
Tales 79 Like a cotquean’d fool, whose life Is bless‘d, if he 
ean please his wife. 

Co-traitor, -tripper, -trustee: see Co-. 

+ Cots. Ods. A deformation of God's. Cf. cocks, 
Cock sé,8, Cors. 

1526 100 J/erry Tales Shaks. Jest Bk. (1866) 150 By cottes 
blut and her nayle. 1615 Pd. Welsh. (1663) Biijb, 
«Angels! Cots blue-hood..I pray you who sent her thither? 
1728 Vaxpr. & Cis. Prov, Husd. wu. i, Cots my life! I have 
a good mind to pull your eyes out! , ; 

+ Co'tset. Hist. [OE. cot-seta (Somner), lit. 
‘ocenpant of a cot,’ chiefly known in Jatinized 
form cofsétus and OF. coset, coscet (pl. -ez in 
Domesday and other early sources ; f. Cor 56.1 + 
-stta =OLG., -séto, OIIG. -sézo sitter, dweller.] 


[mod. Hot. 
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In O#. Law: A villein who occupied a cot or 
cottage with an attached plot of land, beld by ser- 
vice of labour, (See note to CoTrar 1, 

{¢ 1086 Domesday Bk, Wiltshire (Du Cange, Rogerius 
Comes : Octo villani, & octo Coscez cum quinque carucis. 
erzsg Laws of f/en. 1, c. 30 (Spelman) Willani vero vel 
cotsetl, vel ferdingi, vel qui sunt hujusinodi viles vel inopes 

ersonz, non sunt inter leguit sudicel humerandi.] 1809 
Yomtiws Law Dict., Cofsets..the meanest sort of men, now 
termed cottagers. [1875 Sruups Const. /fist. 1. 427 ‘The 
Domesday Survey..attests the existence of..nearly 7000 
cotarii and cotseti, whose names seein to denote the posses- 
sion of land or houses held by service of labour or rent paid 
in produce. /drd. 431 Vhe exclusion of the villani, cotseti, 
and ferdingi. .from the judicial duties of the shiremoot.] 1883 
Sresounm 177. Commun. 63 [citing Liber Niger of Peterb. 
Abbey, 1125] In Kateringes..there were 8 cotsetes, each 
holding 5 acres..The 8 cotsetes work one day u week, and 
twice a year make malt, 

b. Comb, Cotsetland = COTLAND. 

Liber Ramestensis §265 (Du Cange) Dedit praedictus 
Abbas pra:dicto Iugoni..unam Cotsethlandam cum libero 
servitio. 

+Cotsetla, cotsetle. J/ist. Also cote-. 
(OK. cot-, cote-set/a lit. ‘occupant of a cottage’ 
(-sefla settler); app. the same as cof-swfa.] = 
prec. (See quot. 18yo. 

cr1000 KNectitud. Sing, I’crs. in Vhorpe Laws 1, 432 
Cotesetlan riht, be Sam de on lande stent. 1861 Parson 
Larly & Alid, Ages Eng, 201 Vhe tenants, cotsetlas, geburs, 
and geneats, were the semi-servile. 1890 W. Cunnincuam 
Growth Eng. Industry 102 ‘Yhe cotsetle had a holding of 
about five acres, and was bound to work for his lord one 
day a week all the year ronnd yweck- work) and three days a 
week in harvest (boon-work). 

+ Cotso, zxt. slang. Obs. Variant of Carso; 


but perh. associated with Cors, 

1728 Vanpr. & Cis. Prov. //ush. 1. iii, Cotso! I know ’em 
a little. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 1. 374 Cot-so, Madam, 
that mayn’t be so well, neither ! 

Cotswold (kptswéld). Forms: 4-8 Cotes- 
wold, 5 Cotteswolde, 6 Cottesolde, Cots- 
sold, 6-7 Cotsold, 7 Cottshold, Cotsal(1, Cot- 
wold, 8 Cotsol, Cotswold. [From the 17th. 
conjectured to be derived from sheep cots or cotes 
+ WoLD; but the first element is uncertain. ] 

The proper name of a range of hills in Glouces- 
tershire, England, noted for some centuries for 
their sheep-pastures, and for a breed of long- 
wooled sheep named after them. Hence also 
Cotswold lion, a humorous appellation for a sheep. 

}x306 Petit. in Rolls of Parit. 1. 198/2 Ecclesie de New- 
enton super Coteswalde. 1327 Petit. ibid. 11. 182/1 Unze 
Sakes & Sys cloves de le meliour Leyn de Coteswold a 
Toeps nostre dit Seignour.] 1537 Yhersites in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1, 400 Now have at the lions on Cots’old. 1548 
Hatre Chrou.196 Liberte for certayn cottesolde shepe to be 
transported vnto the countre of Spayne. a@ 1553 Upau. 
Royster D. (Arb.) 70 Then will he looke as fierce as a 
Cotssold lyon. 1593 Suaks. Asch, #/, u. iii. 9. 1598 — 
Merry W1. 1.92 How do's your fallow Greyhound, Sir, | 
heard say he was outrun on Cotsall. a@161z Harinctox 
Epigr. wi. xviii. (N.’, Lo then the mystery from whence 
the name Of Cotsold lyons first to England came. 1658 
Prarurs, Coteswold (old word), a company of sheepcotes, 
and sheep feeding on hills. 1864 Daily Led. 22 Sept., | shall 
cross ny Downs with Cotswolds. 

Cott(e, obs. f. Coat, Coor, Cor. 

| Cotta! (kpta). Accl. [med.L. cotta, cota 
“tunica clericis propria’ (Du Cange) : see Coat.] 
A surplice : see quots. 1848, 1865. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss & Gain (1853) 47 Do you like 
the short cotta or the long? 1865 Ch. Times 25 Nov., The 
Cotta is the Surplice shortened, and with less ample sleeves. 
1884 F, Marion Crawrorp Aom. Singer 1. 23 Putting on 
his purple cassock and his white cotta. 

+ Co'tta*. Obs. (See quot.) 

1823 Crap Techn. Dict., Cotta, a sort of measure, used 
for measuring of cauries or cowries, of which it holds 12,c00. 
1858 in Simmonps ict. 7rade, etc. 

|| Cotta 3, cottah “kgtta). Anglo-Jnd. [ad. 
Hind. 4atthad (Yule).] ‘A small land-measure 
containing eighty square yards’ ( Yule). 

1784 in Seton-Karr Select. /r. Calcutta Gaz. 1. 34(¥.) An 
upper roomed House standing upon about « cottahs of 
ground. 1883 MaTEER Gospel in S. Ind. 153 He collected 
some ten cottahs of paddy. 

|| Cottabus ‘kptabzs). Greck Antiy. [L., a. 
Gr. «ér7aBos.} An amusement of young men in 
ancient Greece, much in vogue at drinking parties, 
consisting in throwing a poition of wine into some 
vessel, so as to strike it in a particular manner. 

‘The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in 
his cup so as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same 
tine invoking his mistress’ name; if the whole fell with a 
distinct sound into the basin, it was a sign he stood well 
with her’ (Liddell & Scott’. 

1823 Macauzay Wisc. Writ., Athen. Revels, | must drink 
water that you may play the Coitabus with Chian wine. 
1853 Hickte tr. A ristoph. (1887: 1. 21 Certain young men, 
drunk with playing at the cottabus. i 

Ilence Co'ttabist, a player of this game. 

1877 Brackie Vise er 138 There is no cottabist in Sicily 
to match him. 

Cottage kptédz). Forms: 4-6 cotage, « 
cottage. [app. a. AF. *cofage, in latinized form 
cotagium, f. cota CoTr.1, CoTl, The force of the 
suffix was prob. to denote a cot and its appurten- 
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ances, a cottage tenement; but no distinct evi- 
dence of this is quoted. Mod.F. cottage is from Eng. 
OF. had cofage as a term of feudal law in the sense of 
base tenure (¢enure roturicve, Godef.), and the rent 
paid for a tenement so held. Cf. the following : 

Ashmole MS. 837 (17th ¢.) art. viii. fol. 162 An Esquire... 
is he that in times past was Costrell to a knight .. whereof 
every knight had twoe at the least fin} attendance upon 
him, in respect of the fee, For they held their land of the 
knight by Cottage, as the knight held his of the king by 
knight service.} 

]. A dwelling-house of small size and humble 
character, such as is occupied by farm-labourers, 
villagers, miners, etc. 

Historically the term is found first applied to the dwell- 
ing-places or holdings which under the feudal system 
were occupied by the cottars, cottiers, cotsets, or coterells, 
and by the labourers of a farmstead; dwellings for the 
labouring classes in rural and urban districts were, under 
this name, the subject of various legal enactments, such as 
31 Eliz. c. 7, 15 Geo. I//, c. 32, etc., and, when under a 
certain rental, were exempted from paying church-rate, 
poor-rate, etc, ; with the disappearance of legal regulations 
and exemptions, and under the influence of 4, the term has 
become more vague in its application. 

[a 1272 Charter in Kennett Par. Antig. I. 432 Et non 
habentur ibidem nisi tria cotagia. 13.. Extenta Manerti 
Statutes I. 242 Item inquirendum est de Coterellis que 
cotagia & Curtulagia teneant, per quod servicium & quan- 
tum reddant per annum pro predictis Cotagiis & Curtu- 
lagiis.] ¢ 1386 CuHaucer Nun's Pr. T. 2 A poure wydwe.. 
Was whilom dwellyng in a narwe cotage. c1450 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 576 Cotagiumt, a cotage, or a cot. 1§03-4 Act 
19 Hen. VII, c. 37 § 5 Too Cotages or Meses wyth Howses & 
Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1514 Barcray Cyt. §& Uplondyshuz. 
(Percy Soc.) 2 Nothynge he hadde to conforte him in age 
Save a melche cow, & a poore cotage, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 440 Thys yere, ofan evill favoured olde house or 
cotage was the Guyldhall in London buylded and finished. 
1596 Suaxs. Aferch. V1. ti. 15. 1614 Br, Hatt Recoll. 
Treat. 166 Kings use not to dwell in Cottages of clay. 1641 
Terines de la Ley 91 By a Statute made in the 31. yeare of 
Queene Eliz. cap. 7,no0 man may at this day build such a 
Cottage for habitation, unlesse hee lay unto it foure acres 
of freehold land, except in Market-townes, or Cities, or 
within a mile of the sea, or for habitation of labourers in 
Mines, Saylers, Foresters, Sheepeheards, &c. 1722 Dr Fore 
Reltg. Courtsh. 1. ti. (1840) 59 "lis a sorry thief would roba 
cottage. 1776 Kent //ints Geutlem. (in Gwilt Archit. 
§ 3005 , We..are apt to look upon cottages as incumbrances 
and clogs to our property, when, in fact, those who occupy 
them are the very nerves and sinews of agriculture. 1872 
E. Peacock Mabel Heron 11. i. 4 Mrs. Heron took her 
round to all the labourers’ cottages. 

+2. A small temporary erection 
shelter ; a cot, hut, shed, etc. Ods, 

1535 CoveRDALE /sa.i. 8 Y’ doughter of Syon is left alone 
like a cotage [so 1611; 1885 booth} in a vynyearde. 1538 
Letanp /¢77:, V. 83 In the farther Side of hit I saw ii veri 
poore Cotagis for Somer Dayres for Catel. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. IW. India 165 The servants of Mutezuma made 
cotages of straw for the Tamemez or carriers. 1601 R. 
Jounson Kingd. & Commw. (1603) 161 Mooving houses, 
built upon wheels like a shepperds cottage. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 111. 344 Sometimes I 
endeavoured to make the savages of my cottage compre- 
hend that I had lost a friend. 

+ 3. ¢vansf.and fig. A small or humble dwelling- 
place; the cell of a bee, etc. Clay or earthen 
cottage: the ‘earthly tabernacle’ of the body. Ods. 

1574 Hytt Ord. Bees vi, They frame by a marveilous 
skill and cunning their cottages of wax. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 228 The litle pretie Ant couching closely in 
her countrie cotage. 1624-7 Bre. Hari Rem. IVs. (1660) 
205 We..may be turned out of these clay cottages at any 
hours warning. 165s0 WeELpon Crt, fas. / (1651) 123 
Surely never so brave parts, and so base and abject a spirit 
tenanted together in any one earthen cottage. 1692 BEnt- 
Ley Boyle Lect. 189 This narrow cottage of a world. 

4. ‘The term cottage has for some time past 
been in vogue as a particular designation for small 
country residences and detached suburban houscs, 
adapted to a moderate scale of living, yet with all 
due attcntion to comfort and refinement. While, 
in this scnse of it, the namc is divested of all asso- 
ciations with poverty, it is convenient, inasmuch as 
it frees from all pretension and parade and restraint’ 
(Penny Cycl. Supp. (1845, I. 426). In this sense, 
the appellation cottage orné (ornec) was in vogue, 
when picturesqueness was aimed at. 

1765 WaLroLE Corr. 23 Aug, My new cottage..is to 
have nothing Gothic about it, nor pretend to call cousins 
with the mansion-house. 1820 Soutury Devils Walk, A 
cottage with a double coach-house, A cottage of gentility. 
1825 C. M. Wesrmacotr Lug. Spy 1. 318 A variety of in- 
congruous edifices called villas and cottage ornées. 1830 
Marryvat A7ze’s Own xxix, The cottage-ornée (asall middle- 
sized houses with verandas and French windows are now 
designated), 1876 Gwitt Eucyel. Archit. § 3001 The cot- 
tage orné,as it 1s called..he only point to be attended 
to, after internal comfort has been provided for, is to 
present picturesque effect in the exterior. 

b. In U.S. spec. A suminer residence (often on a 
large and sumptuous scale) at a watcring-place or 
a health or pleasure resort: sce COTTAGER c. 

1882 .Vation (N.Y.) 7 Sept. 196 The shore of Frenchman's 
Kay.. begins to be dotted with these attempts at ‘cottage 
life.". Cottages are rising on all the favourable sites in the 
neighborhood of Itar Harbor. 

5. Short for cottage piano. 

1880 Daily News 7 Oct. 4/3 D’Almaine’s pianos. . Trichord 
cottages, from hire or taken in exchange, £10 to £12. 1883 
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Lbid. 11 Sept. 7/4 Moore and Moore’s iron pianofortes. 
Cottages from 36 Guineas. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as cottage architecture, 
child, door, caves, farm, garden, girl, home, nook, 
room, etc.; cottage-born, -rousing, adjs.; cottage 
allotment, a small plot of land let out to a cot- 
tager, esp. an agricultural labourer, for cultivation 
(see ALLOTMENT 4); cottage bonnet, a woman’s 
bonnet of a shape fashionable in the first half of 
the 19th c., and seen in early portraits of Queen 
Victoria ; cottage chair, a simple form of folding 
chair; cottage farming, farming ona small scale, 
spade husbandry; so cottage farmer; cottage 
hospital, a small hospital, in a cottage or similar 
building, and without a resident medical staff, 
provided for the wants of a small community ; 
also, a hospital arranged on the principle of 
having a number of detached cottages or build- 
ings; cottage loaf, a loaf of bread formed of two 
roundcd masses of dough, the smaller stuck on the 
top of the larger; cottage piano,a small upright 


piano. 

1837 Penny Cyc. V1II. 88/2 The object of *cottage allot- 
ments is to increase the resources of the labourer. 1798 J. 
Matron (fe), An Essay on British *Cottage Architecture 
.. comprising Dwellings for the Peasant and Farmer, and 
Retreats for the Gentleman. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village 
Ser. 11. (1863) 425 A sudden puff of wind took at once my 
“cottage-bonnet. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xiii, The little 
cottage bonnet and the silk scarf. 1741 RicHARDSON 
Pamela III. 207 Such a Girl as this, *Cottage-born. 1827 
Kesie Chr. Y. 3rd Epiph., Thou here didst sojourn, 
Cottage-born. 1805 Worpsw. Prelude vu. Wks. (1888) 
285/2 A “cottage-child—if e’er, By *cottage-door on breezy 
mountain-side.., was seen a babe, By Nature’s gifts so 
favoured. 1857 Mrs. Gatty Parables Jr. Nat. Ser. m1. 
(ed. 9) 12 Cottage children were sent to fetch water. 
1827 Hoop Mids. Fairies xvii, Like jagged icicles at 
*ecttage eaves. 1795 C. Mippieton (¢7¢/e), Picturesque 
and Architectural Views for *Cottage Farm-Houses and 
Country Villas. ¢ 1842 Lance :itlc) The *Cottage Farmer. 
18sg THACKERAY Virgin. i, Vhe *Cottage-gables glared in 
sunshine. 172§ THomson Winter 89 The *cottage hind 
Hangs o’er the enlivening blaze. @1835 Mrs. HemaAns 
Homes of Eng. v, The *cottage homes of England! In 
thousands on her plains. 1878 J. P. Horrs Life Fesxs ii. 
9 In their little cottage-home. 1860 Alerc. Marine Mag. 
VII. 303 The establishment of a ‘*Cottage Hospital’. 1890 
Abingdon Directory, The Cottage Hospital..is arranged in 
two stories, the ground floor comprising two large and two 
small wards, dispensary, nurses’ room, kitchen and laundry, 
and the upper floor a convalescent room and matron’s 
servants’ rooms. 1647 R. Stapy.tton Yxvenal 67 Is there 
no hole, no bridge, no *cottage-nooke? 1837 THackERAy 
Ravenswing i, The little red-silk *cottage piano. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist I1. xi. 195 It was quite a *cottage-room, 
with a lattice-window. 1785 Burns HVinter Nt., And hail'd 
the morning with a cheer, A *cottage-rousing craw. 1819 
Worpsw. Sonn. ‘Grief, thou hast’ Wks. (1888) 576/1 Now 
that the “cottage Spinning-wheel is mute. 1813 SHELLEY 
Q. Alaé m1. 205 Sleep they less sweetly on the *cottage 
thatch, Than on the dome of Kings? 


Cottaged (kptedzd), pp’. a. [f prec. + -ED?.] 
+1. Lodged in a cottage or lowly tenement. 


Obs. rare. 

1633 Eart Mancu. Al Mondo (1636) 98 Here I dwell 
cottaged in a house of clay. ; 

2. Furnished or adorned with cottages. 

1745 CoLttins Odes, Death Col. C. Ross x, Humble 
Harting’s Cottag’d Vale. 1789 Worpsw, Even. Walk 9 
Leads to her bridge, rude church, and cottaged grounds. 
1832 Moir in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 954 The cottaged 
fields. .smile in their vernal green. 

Co'ttagehood. zonce-wd. [See -Hoov.] 

1860 Sat. Rev. X. 201/1 The highest ideal standard of 
mansionhood, villahood, or cottagehood. 

+ Cottagely, ¢. Ods. rare. [f as prec. + 
-LY!.] Proper toa cottage; humble, mean, poor. 

1653 Gaupen Hierasp. 40 A sorry subsistence, a dry 
morsel, a thred-bare coat, a cottagely condition. 1656 
Artif. Handsom. 172 ‘Their tenuity and cottagely ob- 
scurity. 

Cottager (kptédza1). Forms: 6 cottyger, 
cotiger, coticher, 6-7 cotager, 7~ cottager, (6 
cotinger, 7 cottinger). [f. Corracr + -ER1.] 
One who lives in a cottage; used esf. of the la- 
bouring population in rural districts. 

(Johnson’s statement, repeated in later Dicts., ‘A cot- 
tager, in law, is one that lives on the common, without 
paying rent, and without any land of his own,’ is a mere 
error, app. due to misunderstanding a passage in Bacon.) 

1550 Lever Serzv. il. (Arb.) 82 The poore cotingers..had 
y* mylke for a very small hyre. 1855 Act 2-3 Phil. & 
Mary c. 8 § 2 Every Cottager and Labourer of that Parish. 
1590 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 29 Everie landlorde shall an- 
swere for there cotichers for the payment of ij d. in the yeare 
for bread and wyne. 1622 Bacon Hen. VJ/ (J.), The yeo- 
manry, or middle people, of a condition between gentleinen 
and cottagers. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela 11.175 Here.. 
the proud Cottager will needs be a Lady, in Hope to con- 
ceal her Descent. 179§ SournHry Yoar of Are v.93 But 
little cause to love the mighty ones Hath the low cottager. 
1853 Miss Mitrorp in IL Estrange Life IIL. xiv. 257 They 
are living in a hut on the borders of Loch Achray, playing 
at cottagers, as rich people like to do. 

b. As an equivalent of CopraR 2. 

1776 Apam Smitu IV, N.1. x. 1. 122 There still subsistsin 
many parts of Scotland a set of people called Cotters or 
Cottagers .. They are a sort of out-servants of the landlords 
and farmers. 1792 Statist, Acc. Fife V. 383(Jain.) Upon the 
different farms, a cottager, or, as he is commonly called, a 


COTTAR. 


cotter, is kept foreach plough employed on the farm. 1825-79 
Jamieson, Coffown, A small village or hamlet, possessed by 
cottars or cottagers, dependent on the principal farm. 


ec. U.S. One who lives in a summer residence 


or villa of his own at a watering-place, etc. 

1882 Natiou (N.Y.) 7 Sept. 196 The summer season closed 
last week for the great body of the Boarders at summer 
resorts, he ‘Cottagers,’ or persons who, when they go to 
the country, live in their own houses, will stay nearly three 
months longer. 1883 /é/d. 9 Aug. rrr An illustration of 
the conflict between the Boarder and the Cottager at 
our leading summer resorts, and especially those of the 
seaside, 

da. Cottager’s dance: an old-fashioned kind of 
cotintry-dance. 

1887 Sfon's [Louseh. Man., Drawingroom 622 Old Fash- 
ioned Dances .. Cottager’s :—4 people stand for this as in 
the quadrille. 


+Cottagery. Obs. rare—'. [f. Corrace + 
-ERY.] A cottage holding or tenement. 

1697 A. nDELA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 159 The lord..of 
this mannour. had also a capon of every husbandry, and a 
hen of a whole cottagry, and a chicken of half a cottagry ; 
and in hay time every one that had a cottagry went a whole 
day to make hay for him in Grime cloas. 

Cottagish, a. zonce-wd. [see -IsH.] Savour- 
ing of cottages; inclined to cottage-life. 

1827 E. Jenner in J. Baron Life & Corr. 1. 97, I feel my 
mind as cottagish as ever. 

Cottah: see Cora 3, 


Cottar, cotter (kp'tar). [Partly ad. med.L. 
cotirius, f. cota cot ; partly a later formation from 
Cor sb.) +-aR 5, -ER 1] 

1. Sometimes used to translate med.L. cotdrzzs, 
applied in Domesday Book to a villein who occu- 
pled a cot or cottage with an attached piece of 
land (usually 5 acres) held by service of labour 
(with or without payment in produce or money). 

Cotarius probably represented the OE. cofs#fa or cotset, 
cotsetla, and cotman, or at least, with the dordarins, in- 
cluded these. The distinction between the cofar7us and 
the dordarius, bordar, or bordman, has not been satisfac- 
torily determined; when both are mentioned together the 
bordari? are usually named before the cofariz, and the 
latter are much less numerous. Insome cases, also, Domes- 
day seems to distinguish coscez and cofarié: thus under the 
manor of Haseberie, Wiltshire, there are ‘xiii coscez, and 
ii cotar’.’ In Ellis’s Abstract of Population in Domesday 
(II. 435-6), Devonshire has bordarti 4847..coscez 70, cotarti 
19..servé 3294, villani 8070. 

(c 1086 Domesday Bk., Middlesex, St. Peter’s (Du Cange', 
Unus Cotarius de 5 acris qui reddunt per annum 4o.sol. 
pro hortissuis.] 1809 Bawpwen tr. Domesday Bk. 135 Ibert 
has now there 4 ploughs, and sixty small Burgesses and 
sixteen cottars, etc. 1874 GreEN Short Hist, v. 238 The 
cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were bound to aid in 
the work of the home-farm. 


2. Sc. A peasant who occupies a cot-house or 
cottage belonging to a farm (sometimes with a 
plot of land attached), for which he has (or had) 
to give or provide labour on the farm, at a fixed 
rate, when required. b. A peasant, esf. in the 
Highlands, who occupies a cottage and rents a 
small plot of land under a form of tenure similar 


to that of the Irish cottier. 

1ssz App. Hamitton Catech. 98 Quhay .. puttis thair cot- 
taris to ouir sair labouris. 1640-1 Airkeudbr. War-Comm. 
Alin, Bk. (1855) 53 The yeoman or cottar shall pey foure 
merks, for ilk failzie. 1679 Royal Procl. in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1406/2 We hereby Require and’ Command all the 
Heretors and Masters of the said Shire of Fiffe and Kin- 
rosse, to bring their Tenants, Cottars and Servants. 1754 
Ersnine Prénc. Sc. Law (1809) 41 They have power to 
judge in questions of highways..to call out the tenants 
with their cottars and servants, to perform six days work 
yearly for upholding them. 1785 Burns (¢7¢Ze), The Cotter's 
Saturday Night. 1786 — Twa Dogs 72 A cotter howkin’ 
in a sheugh, Wi’ dirty stanes biggin’ a dyke, Baring a 
quarry, and sic like, 1808-79 Jamisson Dict., Cottar, 
cotter, Persons of this description possess a house and 
small garden, or small piece of land, the rent of which they 
are bound to pay, either to a landlord or a farmer, by 
labour for a certain number of days, or at certain seasons. 
.. The service itself is still called bondage. 1884 Mro. 
Lorne in Pall Afall G. 10 May 1/2 The crofter is a man 
having any small holding of land, and paying, in proportion 
to its size, from £1 to £30 of rent. A cottar is a man 
who as arule has no land, and inhabits a hovel built by 
himself, paying perhaps five or ten shillings to the crofter for 
the use of a ‘rig’ or two of potatoes. He is the ‘con-acre’ 
man of Irish rural non-economy. 

3. 7rish, = COTTIER 2. 

1791 BentHam Panoft. t. 234 Among the Irish cottars.. 
one rooin is the only receptacle for man, wife, children, dog 
and swine. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. u. i. 118 The farmers 
and labourers are merged into one class, like the miserable 
cotters of Ireland. 1883 S. C. Hatt Retrospect 11. 310 
Picture the Irish cotter of fifty or sixty years ago. 

4. attrib, and Comé. 

21796 Burns Her Daddie Forbad ii, A vera gude tocher, 
a cotter-man’s dochter. 1805 ForsytH Beauties Scotl. 1. 
so7 A considerable extent of ground is annually manured 
in this county by what is called the cottar dung. 1808 
Jamieson s.v. Cottar, Hence cotterntan, cotterfouk, con: 
temptuously cotter-bodies. 1815 Scotr Guy AZ, viii, ‘Ye 
have riven the thack off seven cottar houses.’ 1818 Zdzn. 
Mag. Aug. 127 (Jam.) The residence of the farmer.. is 
flanked by a cluster of villages; these constitute the cottar- 
town; the inhabitants are vassals to the farmer. 1860 G. 
Hi. K. Vac. Tour 157 A brighter specimen of cotter pros- 
perity inthe north. 1868 Pearp Waterfarm. xiii. 129 The 
smallest of conceivable cottar water-farms. 
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Cotted (ke'téd), a. [f. Cor sé.! + -xp.] Dotted 
or lined with cots or cottages. 

1841 Byron Fuaxn iw. Ixxvi, The green and village-cotted 
hill. 1840 Zazt’s Avag. VII. 341 The leafy, green, and 
cotted lane. 

Cotted (kptéed), ppl. a. [f. Cor 56.2 and v.2 + 
-ED.] Matted, tangled: said es/. of a fleece. 

1793 Younc Aun. Agric. XIX, 469 (Norfolk) What is 
called cotted fleeces, being so matted together as to be 
almost inseparable without great trouble, 1877 E. Pra- 
cock N. IV, Linc. Gloss. s.v. Cot, Cotted fleeces are 
frequently used for door-mats, and, in the place of sponges, 
for fomenting sick horses. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., ‘Cotted 
fleeces ‘are fleeces with felted lumps amongst the wool. 

Cotter, 54.1: see Corrar. 

Cotter (kptas), 54.2 [See Correren sd.] A 
pin, key, wedge, or bolt which fits into a hole 
and fastens something in its place. 

The term is variously applied to: (a) a small pin which 
fits into a hole in a bar, bolt, or the like, and keeps some. 
thing in its place; sometimes a split pin (sce quot. 1887); 
(4) a bolt passing through a hole (in a shutter, etc.) and se- 
cured on the inside, usually hy a smaller pin; (c)a ‘key ‘or 
wedge-shaped piece of wood or metal used for tightening 
up or fastening parts of machinery, as the strap-head tothe 
connecting rod, for holding together links of a broken 
chain, ete. 

1649 [implied in cotter-hole and Cotterv.']. 1747 Hooson 
AMfiner's Dict. s.v. Boring, | do not at all like Sockets and 
Cotters. 1790 E. Marsuaty Xur, Econ. Midl. C. Gloss., 
Cotter, an iron key to a bolt. 1833 J. Hottann A/anu/, 
Metat Yl. 209 A coupling bar, bolted at both ends with 
steel cottars. 1842 rnd. R. Agric. Soc. WE. 1. 350 This 
simple little contrivance is much preferable to pins and cot- 
ters, which are apt to shake out, or to be neglected in the 
fastening. 1856 dau, Reg. 54 There was an outside shutter 
fastened by a cotter within. 1880 Darly News 20 Apr. 2 
‘The use of the cotters was to tighten up the bracings. 1887 
S. Cheshire Gloss, Cotfer, an iron pin or peg, split from 
the bottom into two arms diverging at a small angle. . After 
passing through the hole the arms of course spring apart 
again, and the pin is secured in its place. 

b. Comd., as cotter-hole; cotter-drill, cotter- 
file, tools for making the holes for cotters to fit 
into; cotter-patch, see quot. 188 cotter-pin, 
a cotter, or a pin to keep a cotter in its place. 

1649 Butne Lug. fprov. Lmpr. (1653) 67 Through. .the 
Wood, the tange of the Coulter must come, with a Cotter- 
hole init above. 188: Greener Gun 85 The thimble is re- 
tained in the barrel during the discharge by a cotter pin 
passing through the barrel, the base of the thimble, and the 
stock. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cotter-pateh, sa\t-making 
term. An iron patch put at one corner of a salt-pan, and 
fastened with a cotter, to cover the letting out place. 1891 
Daily News 24 Jan. 3/8 The.. Cycling Company have 
adopted the principle of fixing the pedals to the cranks by 
means of a cotter pin instead of a nut. 

Co'tter, 54.3 dia/. [f. Correr v.2] An entan- 
glement ; fig. a difficulty, trouble, worry, 

1875 Lanc, Gloss., Cotters, entanglements. 1881 Leives- 
tersh. Gloss., Cotter .. the word is also used for plague, 
trouble, worry. . 

Cotter (kptaz), vl [f. Correr 562] rans. 
To fasten with a cotter. Hence Co'ttered fi. a. 

1649 Butur Eng. Jiprov. Impr. (1653) 67 To cotter it 
close to the over-side of the Staff. /id. 197 An iron bolt.. 
strongly drawn up and cottered fast. 1856 Amu. Reg. 54 
My father uncottered the window. 1875 Lac. Gloss. s.v. 
Cotter, * Cotter them shutters, an’ let’s get to bed.’ 1877 M. 
Reynotps Locom, Eng. Driving v. (ed. 5) 246 Enginemen 
are warned against improperly cottering up any joint or 
brass, and thereby causing the journals to become hot. 

Cotter, v.2 Chiefly da/. [In sense 1, app. a 
frequentative of Cor v.2 ; but it is uncertain whether 
all the senses belong to one and the same word.] 

L, ¢rans.and intr. To form into a tangled mass ; 
to entangle, mat, ‘ cot’, 

1781 J. Hutton Your Caves Gloss., Cotterd, entangled. 
1796 MarsHact Rur. Econ. Vorkshtre(ed. 2) Gloss., Cotter, 
to entangle; as thread, or the hair, 1811 Wittan IW, 
Riding Vorksh. Gloss., Cottered, Cotted, entangled, matted 
together, The word is usually applied to hair, or wool. 
1877 E. Peacock N. IV. Line. Gloss., Cottered, matted, 
entangled; applied to hair or wool. [Soin northern dial. 
glossaries generally] 

2. trans. To clot, coagulate, congeal, 

1577 HouinsHeD Chrox. Il. 338 A coffen of bones cottered 
with clods of claie. 1781 J. Hutton Zour Caves Gloss., 
Cotterd..clotted. 1835-79 Jamison s. v., To cotter eggs, to 
drop them into a pan, and stir them round with a little butter, 
till edible. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cottered..coagulated. 

3. zutr. with uf: To shrivel or shrink up. 

1817 J. Bett Treat. Confect. (Newcastle) 111. 136 If you boil 
the syrup too strong, the plumis will cotter up to half the 
size. 1876 Rouinson IWittby Gloss., Cottered uf, shrivelled. 
1877 Holderness Gloss., Cother-up, to become shrunken, 
withered or dried up, 1877 E. Peacock NV. il. Linc. Gloss., 
Cottered, crumpled, shrunk, run-up; as applied to woollen 
or cotton goods. 

4. To crowd together. 

1876 Rosinson Whitby Gloss., Cottering, pres. part., 
crowding together as people over the fire-side. 

Hence Cottered pf/. a.; Co'ttering vd/. sh., 
fig. an entanglement, diffieulty (IVArtby Gloss.). 

Cotterel (kptarél), sd. dial. Also cotterell, 
. cotteril(l, cottrel, -il, kotrell. [Closely related 
to Correr sé.2, which may be a shortened form, 
or the primitive of which this is a dim. So far as 
evidence has been found, cofterel is the earlier. 
The connexion of sense between 1 and 2 is not 


clear; they belong also to different localities.] 
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1. =Correr (in senses a and 4), Chiefly xorth. 

1570 Louth Church dice. UW. 66 For xxx cotterelles and 
viil wedges to the belles ijs. iliid. 1584 Vestry Bhs. (Sur- 
tees) 18 Item given to James Iluntlye for makinge kotrells, 
housses, bolts, and nates, to the hells, vijd. 1625 /#7. in 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s.v.,'Two paire of Cot- 
terells or Copsoles. 1641 Best Farin, Lhs. (Surtees) 15 
The sth thinge belonginge to a barre (of a hurdle] is cot- 
terills, which .. serve in steade of pinnes, being something 
like unto wood-pinnes but that they have a notch in the 
midst that they beinge once knocked in they cannot come 
forth againe; they are made to keepe the spelles fast in 
their heades. 1703 Tnoressy Let. to Ray (1, D.5.), Cot- 
trel, a piece of iron with a hole in to fasten. 1794 W. Fet- 
ToN Carriages (1801) Il. 193 The perch-bolt Key or 
Cotterell, isa thin piece of iron, fixed through the eye of 
the perch-bolt. 1873 Gloss. Swaledale, Yorksh., Cotterell, 
a cloven pin to fasten a bolt. 1876 Ropinson [Vihithy Gloss., 
CotteriZ, a metal pin put through a bolt-end, so as to pre- 
vent the bolt being drawn outward from its place. [So in 
Glossaries of Cheshire, Cumberland, etc.] 1879 Muss Jack- 
son Shropsh. Word-bk., Cottril, an iron pin passing through 
a shutter, and fastened on the inside by a peg fitting into a 
hole at the end. 

2. A traminel, crane, or bar, from which a pot 
or kettle is hung over a fire, Southern dial. 

1674 Guipotr Observ. Bath in Llarl, Misc. (Math.) IV. 
130 As rust is bred upon pot-hooks and cotterels. 1674 
Ray S. § £.C. Words 62 A Cottrel..a trammel to hang 
the Pot on over the fire. 1871 J. R. Wise New Forest 
Gloss., Cottervef, the crane to which the kettle or pot is 
fastened so as to hang over the fire. 1875 W. D. Parisi 
Sussex Diat., Cotteril, a pothook ; a hook to hang spits on. 

3. A washer. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cotteret, the small round iron plat 
between the nut of a screw and the wood to which it is 
screwed. 1877 E. Peacock NW. WV. Linc. Gloss., Cotterell, 
a washer, or broad thin ring of metal placed below the head 
or nut of a bolt, to prevent it from crushing into the wood. 
A piece of leather of similar shape used to keep the strands 
of a mop together. 

4. Comb., as cotterel-bolt, -lug. 

1850 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 246 Held in its position 
.. by means of iron pins or smal! cotterel-bolts passing 
through holes in the side of the grooves, 1888 Serks/. 
Gloss., Cotteralngg, a bar across the chimney breast to 
which is fastened the pot-hook. 

Co‘tterel, v. éal, [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To fas- 
ten with a cotterel ; to cotter. 

1747 Hooson A/iner’s Dict. K iij b, In this hole is put a 
peg of wood with a Head upon it, and..Cottorel’d at the 
smal! End, that it cannot come forth. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Cottrtl, to fasten by means of a cottril. 

+Co'ttery. Sc. Obs. rare. [f. cotter, CoTTan: 
see -KRY; cf. Corerte.] A cottar’s holding. 

1792 Statist. Ace. Scot. 1V. 401 The decrease is at- 
tribated to the abolishing of cotteries. 1808 Agric. Survey, 
Inverness 349 (Jam.) Let there be a house and garden pro- 
vided for a Protestant Schoolmaster. . There will arise under 
his tuition, a race of men and women..whose industry will 
amply repay the Laird for his meal and cottery. 

Cottice, var. of Corise. 

Cottier (kptie1). Forms: 4-5 cotier, cotyer, 
6 cottyer, 7- cottier. [a. OF. cotter, cottier= 
ined.L. cota@rius, coterius, {. cota Cor.] 

1, A peasant who lives in a cot or cottage; a 
cottager ; ovzg. a villein who oceupied a cottage ; 
a ‘cotset’, ‘cottar’ or ‘cotercll’. 

1386 in Madox Formul, Angl. 428 (Du Cange) Omnibus 
tenentibus meis, videlicet Husbandis, Cotiers & Bond. 
1393 Lanci. P, Pl. C. x. 97 Almes .. to comfurtie suche 
cotyers [i.e. women bat wonyep in Cotes] and crokede men 
and blynde. /did. 193 These Solleres, lacchedraweres, 
lewede eremytes, Coueyten be contrarie as cotiers bei lyb- 
ben. 1599 Be. Hatt Saz, 1v. i. 9 Himself goes patched 
like some bare cottyer. 1603 Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 
zoo [He] asked for bread and water; which the said 
peasant or cottier gave unto him. 1649 Buitur Lue. Jprov. 
Jinpr. (1653) 77, | begin with ..the Poor Cottier, or day 
Labourer. 1821 Mar. Encrwortnu A/em. R. Le. Edge- 
worth \1. 24 Vhey had cottiers, day labourers established 
in cottages, on their estate. 1861 etcas Early & Mid. 
Ages 268 he largest class of all was the semi-servile. Of 
these villeins, borders, or cottiers, make up the mass, about 
200,000 in all. 1868 Mitman S¢. Paul's 136 Every one, 
from the lord to the cottier, had his customary claims. 

2. spec. In Ireland, a peasant renting and culti- 
vating a small holding under a system hence called 


cottier tenure. 

The main feature of this system was the letting of the land 
annually in small portions directly to labourers, the rent 
being fixed not by private agreement but by public compe- 
tition; recent legal and political changes have rendered 
this practice obsolete. 

1832 Ht. Martineau /redend i. 6 An Irish cottier finds 
his business finished when he has dug and planted his 
potato field. 1842S. C. Have /relamd UL. 120 Some land- 
lords in Munster set their lands to cottiers far above their 
value. 1868 Minu Ang. & Jredand, He was a cottier, at a 
nominal rent, puffed up by competition to a height far 
above what could, even under the most favourable circuin- 
stances, be paid. 

3. ¢ransf. A small farmer cultivating his parcel 
of land by his own labour. 

1877 D. M. Wattace Russia xxix.460 These peasants proper, 
who may be roughly descrihed as sinall farmers or cottiers, 
were distinguished from the free agricultural laborers in 
two respects: they were possessors of land in pioperty or 
usufruct, and they were members of a rural Commune. 

4. attrib, (chiefly in scnse 2), as coltier farmer, 
renl, tenant, tenure, etc,; cottier tenancy, the 
tenancy of the Irish cottier; by an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1860 defined as tenancy of a cottage and not 
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more than half an acre of land, at a rent not ecx- 
ceeding £5 a year. 

1831 R. Jones “ss. Distrib, Wealth, The disadvantage 
of cottier-rents. 1848 Mau. /’o/. Aco. uw. ix. § or Vy the 
general appellation of Cottier 1cnure, I shall designate all 
cases, without exception, in which the Inbourer makes his 
contract for land without the intervention of a capitalist 
farmer, 1861 May Comst. //1st, (1863) HI, xiv. 475 In 
Ireland .. the tithes .. were levied upon vast numbers of 
cotticr tenants, niiserably poor, and generally Cutholics. 
1863 Fawcetr Jol, Econ, 1, vii. (1876) 214 In the case of x 
cottier-tenancy, it is population, and not capital, which 
conipetes for the land. 

Hence Co'ttierism, the system of cotticr-tenuic 
(sec 2). 

1848 Mina. Pol. Econ. 1. x. § 2 The old vicious system of 
cottierism. 

Cotting, Cottise, -ize: sec Cor v.! 2, Corisr. 

Cottish (kptif), 2. [app. f. Cor 54.5 + -1su.] 
?Savouring of a Cot (sd." , or cotquean. 

1801 W. IIuntincton Bank of Faith 119 A gown fas such 
a cottish appearance on a labourer in the vineyard. 


Cottoid (kptoid), a. and sd, Zool. [f. nod.L. 
Cottus name of a genus of fishes + -o1p.] Belong- 
ing to a family of tishes of which the type is Cottus, 
a genus related to the ‘ Miller’s thumb.’ As sé. 
A fish of this family. 

1854 R. Owen in Circ. Sc. (c. 1865) EI. 96/2 Percoids, 
scizenoids, cottoids. 

Cotton (kpt’n, 53.1 Forms: 3-5 cotoun, 
4-6 coton, 5 cotone, -un/e, -ounn, -yn, kotyn, 
6 cottonne, 6-7 cotten, 6— cotton. [MIE. cotoz, 
cotoun, a. F. colon =Vr, coton, It. cotone. OSp. coton, 
Pg. cotdo, a. Arab. c= quin, gutun,in Sp. Arab. 


goton. From the Arab. with prefixed article, @/- 
goton, Sp. alcoton, alyodon, comes ACTON, q.v.] 

I. l. The white fibrous substance, soft and 
downy like wool, which clothes the secds of the 
cotton-plant (Gossy piu) ; used (more extensively 
than any other material) for making cloth and 


thread, and for various purposes in the arts. 

(An early use in Europe was for the padding of jerkins 
worn under mail, and the stuffing of cushions, mattresses, 
etc.) 

[1300 Srege of Caerlaverock (1828) 72 Maint riche gam- 
boison garni De soie et cadas et coton. 1381 2 Compotus 
Earl of Derby(Hen, £V) fol. 2: MS.), 1 Ib. fit de coton..16 d. 
—6 Ibs. coton, 4s.] ¢1400 MAuNDEv. (1839) xix. 212 Theise 
inen ben the beste worcheres of gold, Syluer, Cotoun, Sylk. 
/bid. (Roxb.) xxxi, 142 Pare er treez pat berezcotoun. c 1440 
Lromp. Parv. 96 Cotune [1499 Pyxson, coton], domdbicinui, 
1§5§ Eoren Decades 5 Matiresses made of the cotton of the 
gossampine trees, 1598 Haxktuyt Voy. I. 93 Cloathes made 
of cotton or bombast. 1622 Wither P/ilarecte | 1633) 629 He 
..Softer finds those beds of love, Then the Cotton ripest 
growne. 1747 Westey /*rtm. Physic (1762) 108 Apply a 
drop or two of oil of Cloves en Cotton. 1868 RoceErs /’o/. 
Econ. xiv. (1876) 195 In 1860, about 621,000 tons of raw 
cotton were imported into the United Kingdom. 1872 
Ouver £lem, Bot. 11. 151 The commercial value of Cotton 
depends upon the length and tenacity of these hair-cells. 

+b. pf. Also phr. 70 tread on cottons: to go 
softly. Ods. 

1615 G, Sanoys Trav, 137 Trees also here be that do bring 
forth cottens. 1627-77 Pettuam Aesolees 1. xvi. 28 As for 
Man, it [the Gospel] teaches him to tread on Cottons, mild’s 
his wilder temper. 1638 L. Roprrts A/erch. Map Commerce 
193 Ihe commodities that this place at first afloorded. . were 
. Aniseeds, Cottons, Galles. 

te. 2A piece of cottonswool. Ods. 

1610 MARKHAM JJ/asferp, u.cxxix. 431 Other Farriers take 
of-Gipsiacum the strongest kind, and lay it on the excression 
with a cotton. 

+d. The fibre used for the wick of candles; a 
candle-wick. Ods. 

[1290 Compotus Bolton Abbey in T. D. Whitaker //isf. 
Craven 326 In sapo et Cotoun ad Candelam.] 1466 A/av:. 
& Househ. Exp. 213 Yor makenge of candelle and for cotone 
to the same, xxiij.@. 1530 Parscr. 209/1 Cotton for weke, cot- 
ton. 1598 Ftorio, Lucrgnoli. .weekes or cottons of candles. 

2. The cotton-plant; the genus Gossypinm. Also, 
cotton-plants collectively, as a cultivated crop. 

c1400 MaAuNoeEy. (1839) xxviii. 288 In that contree .. men 
putten in werke the sede of cotoun. 1562 Tt rner /Jerdal/ 
u, 12 b, Cotton iy a small busshy herbe wyth a lefe lyke a 
vinde, but lesse. 1597 Gerarpe Fferbal 11. ccCxXXXV. goo 
The seed of Cotton is hot and moist. @ 1668 Davesxant 
Plat. Lovers Wks. 41673) 410 You shall to the Burmudos, 
Friend, and there plant Cotton. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xxiv. 341 The exterior calyx in Cotton and Lavatera is 
trifid, 1858 R. Hoce ley. Arugdom 105 Gossvpium herba- 
cenm, or Common Cotton, is the species which is most 
generally cultivated. /dfd. 106 G. arbereum is the Tree 
Cotton..a shrub growing from four to ten feet high. 

3, Thread spun from cotton yarn, used for sewing 
garments and for weaving bobbin-net ; also called 
sewing-colton ; in full collon thread. 

1848 A. Bronte Jen. Wild fell [fall ii, Yo pick up the ball 
of cetton, that had rolled under the table. 1877 34 rlcoxr 4 
Gibbs’ Direet. for Sewing Machines 13 Where 40 colton 
would be used in hand sewing, use 60 or 70 cotton on the 
machine .. Soft finished black and coloured cottons will 
often break .. Use glacé cotton in place of linen thread. 
1892 (Nerl-dibed) Best six-cord 24 Sewing-machine Cotton, 
twopenny reel. 

4. Cloth or other fabric made of cotton; in f/. 
cotton fabrics, also cotton clothes or garments. 

see Carico 2b. (The first two quots. apparently belony 
here.) 
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14.. Wetr. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 629 Bumbicininm, kotyn 
or pakclothe. ¢ 1460 J. Russett BA. Nurture 935 Looke 
per be blanket, cotyn, or lynyn to wipe be nebur ende. 
1590 Wenbe 7 vav. (Arb,)20 A shirt of Cotten and Breeches 
of the same. a@ 1616 Beaum. & FL, Hit without Money wi. 
iv, Cloth of Silver turned into Spanish Cottens for a penance. 
1797 Burke Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 389 Our woollens 
and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home market. 
1822 J. Funr Left. Amer. 21 The seamen. .dressed in striped 
cottons. 1842 Biscnorr Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 179, 1 
think cotton is a more economical wear than woollen; the 
practice of wearing cotton has grown very much within the 
last six or seven years. 1887 Mapet WETHERAL Two N.C, 
aids xxiv. 171 The blue cottons she mostly wore were 
washed out. 

+ 5. The pile of fustian. Odés. 

1495 Act 11 //en. VJ], c. 27 They strike and drawe the 
seid Irons over the seid Fustians unshorne, by meanes 
wherof they pull of both the noppe and the coton of the 
same Fustians. /ééd., And also they rayse vp the cotton of 
such Fustians, and then take a light candle and set in the 
Fustian burning, which sengeth and burneth away the 
cotton..downe to the hard threds, in stead of shering. 

6. ¢transf. A down resembling cotton growing on 
other plants. 

1sst Turner Heréa/ 1. (1568) 1 j b, The leues of centun- 
culus haue both without [and within] a whyte wolle, or 
cottone, 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 Which [the flowers 
of Folefoote] do suddenly fade, and chaunge into downe, or 
cotton, which is carried away with the winde, 1657 W. 
Coies Adam in Eden xiv. 28 It [the Quince-Tree] beareth 
the Name of. .Co¢onea, as some think from the down, which 
groweth upon the Fruit, which is called Cotton. 1797 
Bewick Brit, Birds \1847) 1. 146 The nest is..bound to the 
twigs with the cotton of plants. 1866 7reas. Bot. s.v. 
Ochroma, The cotton [of O. Lagofus] is used for stuffing 
pillows and cushions. 

+b. Down or soft hair growing on the body. 
Obs. rare. [So F. coton = poil follet.] 

1615 CrookEe Body of Man 65 Pubes doeth more properly 
signifie the Downe or Cotton when it ariseth about those 
parts. 

+e. attrib, Having (short) ‘cotton’ or soft hair. 
Obs. 


1492 Lad. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1, 202 Quhyte smal cotton 
lamskynnis to lyne this gowne. 

7. With qualifying word prefixed: corkwood 
cotton, the silky down of Ochroma Lagopus (cf. 
SILK-COTTON); French cotton, the silky down of 
Calotropis procera ; also the plant itself; mineral 
cotton, a inetallic fibre, consisting of fine white 
threads, formed by sending a jet of steam through 
a stream of liquid slag as it runs from the furnace; 
Natal cotton, a textile material obtained from the 
pods of a species of Latatas; + petty cotton, an 
old name for Graphalium and allied plants; also 
called small cotton; + philosophic cotton, a | 
name for zinc oxide, when obtained as a white | 
flocculent powder by burning zinc ; wild cotton, 
a name in Scotland for CoTTon-GRAss. See also 
FLAX-coTton, Gwtn-coTTon, LAVENDER-CoTTON,' 
SILK-COTTON. 

1§78 Lyte Dodoens 1. 1xii. go Of Gnaphalion or Small 
Cotton .. It may be called also Pety Cotton, or small Bom- 
base: in French Petit Coton. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Suff., 
Phitosophic Cotton, a name given by some chemical writers 
to the flowers of zink, from their whiteness, and silky or 
cottony appearance. 1808 Jamieson, H/rld Cotton, cotton- 
grass.. Eriophorum potystachion, Linn. 

II. Attrib. and Comb. 

8. attrib. or adj. (without hyphen). Made of 
cotton: said of cloth, thread, garments, ctc.; also 
in specific names of fabrics or materials, as co¢fov 
batting, damask, rep, russet, tick, wadding, etc. 

1552 Hetort, Cotton clothe, xylinus pannus. 1653 H. 
Cocan tr. Pinto'’s Trav. ix. 27 Twenty pieces of Caracas, 
which are stained linnen, or Cotten Tapestry. 1697 Dam- 
PIER Vay. (1729) 1. 384 The Cotton-cloth was to make Sail. 
1752 CHAMBERS Cycé. s. v. Paper, From the XIIth century, 
cotton MSS. are more frequent than parchment ones. 1776 
Apam SsityH HW. NV. iv. vii. (1869) II. 140 The muslins and 
other cotton goods of the East Indies. 1825 Sir J. Bowrinc 
lutobiog. Recoll. (1877) 319 Her hair tangled, a common cot- 
ton gownon. 1868 Rocers Pod. Econ. ili. (1876) 26 Pieces of 
cotton cloth answer the purpose of a currency in Eastern 
Africa. 1874 Kyicut Dict. Alech. 1. 636/2 Cotton thread 
for sewing 1s made by laying together two or more yarns of 
equal qnality and twisting them. 1883 [see Battie 2]. 

9. attrib. and general comb. (with or without 
hyphen). a. Of or relating to the growing plant 
or crop, as cotton bole, bush, crop, field, grove, pod, 
straw, ctc.; cotton-planter ; cotton-growing, -plant- 
tng, -producing, ctc., vbl. sbs. and adjs. Also 
CUTTON-PICKER, -PICKING. 

1890 Frazex Gold. Bough 1. iit. 353 In the Punjaub. .when 
the *cotton boles hegin to burst. a 1693 Urquuart Rabelais 
un. hi, 414 The Bombast and *Cotton Bushes. 1756 P. 
Drowne Yantaica (1789) 435 The caterpillars of these flics 
are frequently pernicious to the cotton-bushes. 1850 Mrs. 
Stowe Unele Tom xxxvi, You'll lose your bet on the *cotton- 
crop. 1861 L. Nou.e Jcebergs 23 Vhe <cotton-fields of 
Alabama. 1757 Dver Flevce 1. (1761) 110 (Jodrell) Who 
plant the *cotton-grove hy Ganges’ stream, 1860 Sat. Rev. 
1X. 65/2 The *cotton growers of Louisiana. 1864 De Coin 
Catton 4& Tobacco 68 Vhe *cotton-growing states of America. 
1840 Aun. Keg. 68 Several .. gentlemen, brought up as 

cotton-planters in the United States. 1890in Frazer Gold. 

Bough 1. ili. 353 Ghogla, a nume sometimes given [in the 
Punjaub) to a large *cotton-pod. 1883 V. Sruart Agy pr 66 
Fields of green crops, or dourra stubble, or cotton straw. 
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b. Of or velating to cotton as a commercial 
product or material, as coltor bale, -broker, -card, 
-dyer, factory, fuzz, -jenny, manufactory, manz- 
facture, -manufacturer, -mule, -operative, -reel, 
trade, -weaving, -worker, -works, etc.; cotton-clad 
adj. Also CoTYON-SPINNER, -SPINNING. 

1850 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom xiv, Piled with *cotton- 
bales, the steamer moved heavily onward. 1782 in Bancroft 
fist. U.S, (1876) VI. lvii. 468 Wool-cards, *cotton-cards, 
and wire for making them. 1884 Patt Alalt G. 31 Dec. 1/2 
The natives of the New Hebrides have been converted from 
naked cannibals into *cotton-clad Christians, 1859 SmiLES 
Self-Help 32 James Hargreaves..was a poor weaver em- 
ployed in a “cotton factory at Standbill. 1839 CarLyLe 
Chartism viii, 165 Manchester, with its *cotton-fuzz, its 
sinoke and dirt. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 175 The clove 
originally used by Hargreave in his *cotton-jenny. 1792 
Gentt. Mag. LXII, 11. 863 The establishment of *Cotton 
Manufactories. 1886 Mor.ey /#. R. Greg Crit. Misc. III. 
235 The wonderful machinery of the *cotton manufac- 
ture. 1783 Sfectf Brotherston’s Patent No. 1357. 1 Peter 
Brotherston, of Pennycuick, “Cotton Manufacturer. 1856 
Emerson Lug. Traits, Abitity Wks. (Bohn) II. 41 Vhe 
*cotton-mule of Roberts. 1863 Fawcett Pot. Econ, 11. iv. 
(1876) x54 The skill of a *cotton-operative. 1865 E. B. 
TVytor Early Hist. Mankind vi. 113 A wooden brick or a 
*cotton-reel. 1825 Coppett Kur. Rides (1885) I]. 108 To 
make the Irish *cotton-workers would infallibly make them 
happy. 1862 T. Gururit Pract. Syiupaihy (1863) 23 The 
suffering cotton-workers are not guilty. 1806 ForsytH 
Beauties Scotl. 1V. 352 Several *cotton-works have been 
attempted but have not been successful. 


10. Special comb. : cotton-backed a. (of velvet 

and other fabrics), having a baek or web of cotton; 
cotton-bagging, a coarse wrapping material used 
for baling cotton-wool (Simmonds Dict. Trade 
Prod.); + cotton- bond (see quot.) ; cotton-cake, 
a mass of compressed cotton seed from which the 
oil has been extracted, used (like linseed cake) for 
feeding cattle; + cotton candle, a candle with a 
cotton wick (sce CANDLE sd. 1); cotton-chopper 
(see quot.); cotton-cleaner, a machine for clean- 
ing cotton by the operations of scutching, blowing, 
cte.; cotton-elevator, a tube through which cotton 
is carried to the upper stories of a cotton-mill by 
means of an air-blast or spiked straps; cotton 
famine, the failure of the supply of cotton to Eng- 
lish mills which was caused bythe blockade of the 
Southern ports during the American Civil War; 
cotton flannel, a strong cotton fabric with a long 
plush nap, also called cotton plush and Canton 
flannel; cotton-floater (sce quot.); cotton-fly 
(see quot.); cotton gin, a machine for freeing 
cotton-wool from the seeds; cotton-mill, a fac- 
tory where cotton is spun or woven by stcam or 
water power; cotton-mouth, a venomous snake 
of the southern U. S., a species of the copperhead, 
so called from having a white streak along the 
lips ; cotton-opener, a machine for loosening and 
blowing cotton after its transport in compressed 
bales; cotton paper, paper made from cotton ; 
+ cotton-pencil, a pencil or brush made of cotton; 
cotton plush=cotton flannel (above); cotton- 
powder, an explosive prepared from gun-cotton ; 
cotton-press, a machine (or warehouse) for press- 
ing cotton into bales; cotton print, cotton cloth 
printed with a design in colours; so cotton- 
printer, -printing; cotton-rat, a rodent (Szg- 
modon fhispidus) common in southern U. S.; 
cotton-rib, a kind of fustian, or corduroy; cotton- 
rock (see quot.); cotton-rose, a name for the 
plant-genus /7/ago ; cotton-rush, -sedge = Cort- 
TON-GRASS; cotton shrub, a shrub of the genus 
Cossypiunt; cotton-stainer, a heteropterous in- 
sect, Dysdercus suturellus, which gives a reddish 
stain to cotton; cotton State, any onc of the 
cottcn-growing States of the Amcrican Union ; 
cotton-tail, the common rabbit of the United 
States (Lepus sylvaticas), which has a white fluffy 
tail; cotton-tie, a combination of iron hoop 
and buckle used for the tying of cotton bales; 
cotton-topper, a machine for pruning the grow- 
ing cotton-plants ; cotton velvet, a cotton fabric 
made with a pile like velyct; a kind of fustian; 
cotton waste, refuse yam from the manufacture 
of cotton, used for cleaning machinery and other 
purposes; cotton-wick, candle-wick made of 
cotton; hence cotton-wicked a.; cotton-worm, 
the larva of an insect ( ldetia xylina) very destrac- 
tive to the cotton-crops of Ainerica; cotton yarn, 
cotton prepared for weaving into fabrics. 


1881 M. A. Lewis 7wo /’vetty G. III. 214 Beatrix in the 
glories of white *cotton-backed satin. 1891 Daly News 24 
Sept. 5/4 Noone, however, objects to the various velveteen 
ladies .. in cotton-backed velvet gowns. 1806 ForsyTu 
Beauties Scotl, 1V.352 A considerable quantity of. .*cotton- 
bagging is annually made for exportation. 1865 Jforning 
Star 6 Feh., What do you mean by *Cotton Bonds? Wit- 
ness: Certificates of the Confederate Government repre- 
senting say twenty bales of cotton worth so much money. 
1891 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. in. 11. 837 Undecorticated 
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! *cotton-cakes. 1587 FLeminG Contn. Holinshed 11. 1376/2 
One pound of *cotton candels. 1606 HVily Beguiled Prol. in 
Hazl. Dodstey 1X. 221 Why, noble Cerberus, nothing but. . 
cotton-candle eloquence? 1874 Knicut Dict, Alech., *Cot- 
tou-chopper, an.implement which is drawn over a drilled row 
of cotton-plants, and chops gaps in the row s0 as to leave 
the plants in bunches or hills. 1863 AJorning Star x Jan. 6 
‘The rapid extension of distress in the manufacturing districts 
of the North through what is justly called ‘the *cotton 
famine’. 1890 Art /nterchange 20 Dec. 210/2 The beauti- 
fully coloured *cotton flannels, now ca'led cotton plush in 
the shops, have a soft satiny appearance. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, *Co!ton-floaters, an India-rubber envelope or 
casing, in whicb bales of cotton are floated down some of the 
American rivers. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 435 
Bruchus..Vhe *Cotton-Fly, This little insect is chiefly of 
a scarlet colour. . The caterpillars of these flies are frequently 
pernicious to the cotton-bushes. 1796: May 12) U. S. Patent 
to H, Hotmesfor a cotton gin. 1832 A/ech. Alag. XVII. 430 
Memoir of Eli Whitney, the inventor of the Cotton Gin. 
1857 Livincstone 7vav. xi. 204 The soil on all the flat parts 
is a rich dark tenacious loam, known as the ‘*Cotton- 
ground’ in India. 1791 Gextt. MJag. LXI. 11. 1054 About 
three in the morning, W. Kirk’s *Cotton-mills at Barnford 
.. were destroyed by fire. 1835 Baines Cotton Alanuf. 206 
Ropes made of cotton-mill waste. 1859 Smites Sef/-Help 
31 A cotton-mill was first erected at Nottingham, driven by 
horses; and another. .at Cromford in Derbyshire, turned by 
awater-wheel. 1860 Bartietr Dict. Amer., *Cotton-mouth, 
a poisonous snakeof Arkansas. 1885 C. F. Hotper AZarvels 
Anim, Life 129 The copperhead .. is also known as the 
cotton-mouth, nioccasin and red-eye in the South. 1752 
Cuambers Cyct. s. v. Paper, *Cotton Paper, charta bomby- 
cina..has been in use upwards of 6oo years. 1837-9 HaLLam 
JHist. Lit. 1.1. (1855) 1. 59 [Letters) of the time of Edwd. I. 
written upon genuine cotton paper of no great thickness. 
1874 Devutscu Keim. 407 Their material is vellum or cotton- 
paper. 1658 W. SanpErson Graphice 79 They were rubbed- 
in with small *Cotten-pensills. 1871 ‘ynpati Fragi. Sc. 
(1879) I. x. 322 The *cotton-powder yielded a very effective 
report. 1888 WaARDELL //andbk. Gunpowder 84 Tonite, or 
cotton powder, consists of gun-cotton thoroughly purified, 
mixed or impregnated with nitrates, usually nitrate of 
barium. 1866 Harvard Mem. Biog. 1. 385 To take charge 
of building and running a *cotton-press in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend x1, Shrouding herself. .in 
her *cotton print cloak, she followed him. 1858 Simmonps 
Dict. Trade, *Cotton-printer,amachine-printer, whostamps 
and dyes cotton fabrics. 1827} Vesti. Rev. VII. 284 *Cotton- 
printing, paper-staining. 1824 E. Baines “ist. Laue. 1. iv. 
114 Ihe fustian made in this early period of the manufacture 
were denominated herring-bone..strong *cotton-ribs, and 
barragon. .to which were afterwards added cotton thicksetts. 
1856 SwaLtow Geol, Missouri (Bartlett), *Cotton Rock, a 
variety of Magnesian limestone, of a light buff or gray color, 
found in Missouri. It is very soft when fresh from the 
quarry. 1826 CARRINGTON Dartinoor Pref. 8 The tall reed 
and the glossy plumes of the *cotton rush nod in the breeze. 
1872 Oxiver Afern. Bot. . 272 Common *Cotton Sedge. 
1752 CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. Paper, [The paper] made by the 
Chinese from their *cotton-shrub. 1848 Chambers’ Inform. 
Sor I’vople 1. 340 The cotton shrub grows in almost every 
country where the annual herbaceous cotton 1s found. 1883 
W. Saunpers /usects Injur. Fruits 387 Dysdercus sutu- 
vetlus .. is commonly known as the red-bug, or *cotton- 
stainer. 1858 W. L. Yancey in Cradle of Confed. 393 If we 
. organize ‘committees of safety’ all over the *cotton States 
.-we Shall fire the Southern heart. 1891 M. TowNsexp 
U.S. 66 Alabama is called the Cotton State because it is the 
central State of the Cotton Belt. 1879 Bripces Round 
iVortd 25 Some *cotton-tails (rabbits). 1885 Harper's lag. 
May 828/2 A cotton-tail rabbit rose, 1888 Star 21 July 
4/2 The ‘*cotton-ties’ from its world-renowned forges. 
1777 Specif. S. Doltignon’s Patent No. 1175. 1 Colouring 
the whole or part of the surface of .. silk or *cotton velvet. 
1795 J. AKIN Country round Manch, 159 About the time 
when draw-boys were first made, cotton velvets were at- 
tempted. 1824 E, Baines Hést. Lanc. 1. 548 *Cotton waste 
dealers. 1854 Mrs. GaskELt .Vorth & S. xxxviti, I might 
as well put a firebrand into the midst of the cotton-waste. 
1678 R. R{ussett}] Geber u. 1. 1v. v. 94 Putting a little 
*Cotton-Weik into the hole. 1692 Caft. Srzith's Seaman's 
Gramm. i. xxxi. 149 Dip Cotton-Week into Gun powder wet 
with water. 1707 G. Miece St. Gt. Brit. u. 31 *Cotton- 
Wick'd Candle. 1870 Ritey A/issouri Rep. Insects 37 The 
*Cotton-worm (4 xomis xylina Say) is very generally known 
by the name of the Cotton Army worm, inthe South. 1704 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3983/4 The Cargo of the Ship Hamstead 
Galley .. consisting of ..*Cotton-yarn, Cotton-wooll. 1824 
E. Baines //ist. Lauc. 1. 548 Cotton-yain dealers. 

+ Cotton, s/.2 Os. [Of doubtful etymology. 
Possibly the same word as prec., connected with 
the sense ‘down, nap’, as being a sort of cloth on 
which the nap was left. Another suggestion would 
connect it with Cor sé.2 as being perhaps made 
of cot-wool, or with med.L. cotéum bed-quilt. But 
cvidence is wanting.] 

A woollen fabric of the nature of frieze, in the 
16th and 17th c. largely manufactured in Lan- 
cashire, Westmoreland. and Wales (A/anchester, 
Kendal, and lWelsh cotton). 

1523 “ict 14-5 //ex. V/I/, c. 11 Any Cottons or playne 
lininge or frise, made..in.. Lancasshyre. 1552 LELAND 
(Draper's Dict.\, Bolton-upon Moore market stondeth most 
by cottons and coarse yarne. Divers villages in the Moors 
about Bolton doe make cottons. 1580 R. Hircucock /’of. 
Plat in Arb. Garner 11. 166 At Rouen in France .. be sold 
our [English wares, as Welsh and Manchester cottons. 1610 
Hlottanp Casden’s Brit. 1. 597 In it there is a great 
trafficke, especially of Welsh cottons, of a slight and thinne 
webbe, /6zd.1.746 UVhis towne was of farre greater account , 
.. for certain wollen clothes there wrought and in great 
1equest, commonly called Manchester Cottons. 1641 Heyiin 
ITelp to /1ist. (1680) 387 Manchester Cottons being famous 
in all Draper's Shops. 1754 Br. Pococke Trav. (1889) II. 2 
, [Kendal manufactures] A sort of frieze call’d Cotton, at eight 
| pence a yard..for the West Indies, for the use of the slaves. 
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1840 C. Nicttotson Ann. Aendal (1361) 241‘ Kendal cotton’ 
at length became degraded to the use of horse-checks, floor- 
cloths, dusters, mops, etc. 

attrih, 1503 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (Beck 
Draper's Dict.), For v yerdes of cotton russet for the Quenes 
choare. 1585 Apr. SANDYS Serm, (1841) 155 A cotton cont, 
light for the one time and warm for the other. 1598 Ilaktuyr 
Voy. ¥.98 (R.) The poorer sort do line their clothes with 
cotton-cloth, which is made of the finest wool they can pick 
out. a 1653 G. Danie /ay//iv. 52, | can as well keep bare 
To a Cotton-Bench, as to a Velvet-Chaire. 

+ Cotton, 54.3 Obs. rare—!. [Cf, It. cotogua, 
mela cotogna quince.}  ? Quince. 

1632 W. Litncow 7vaz, vu. (1682) 317 Malta..a barren 
place..but it yieldeth good store of Pomegranates, Citrons, 
Cottons, Orenges. 

Cotton (kpt’n), v1 Also 6-8 eotten. [f the 
sb. Cf. F. cotonner (16th c. in Littré). The original 
notion in branch II is uncertain: but sce quots. 
under sense 2, and 1608 in 4.] 

I. féterally. +1. trans. Vo forma down or nap 
on; to furnish with a nap, to frieze. Ods. 

1488 [see Cotronep 1]. 1557 Act 4-5 /"hit. & Alary c. 5 
§ 11 Every Yard of Cotton being fully wrought and Cottoned 
shall weigh one Pound at the least. 159 Prrcivari Sf. 
Dict., Frisar, to rub, to cotten, to freese clothe. 1598 
FLorio, Cofonare, to cotton, to bumbace, to thrum, or set a 
nap vpon. 

2. intr. Of eloth, ete.: To form or take onanap, 
to rise with a nap. ? Ods. 

1608 [see 4]. 1706 Prittirs (Kersey), To Cotton, to Frize, 
or wear Nappy, as some Stuffs do. ——s.v. Cottum, In 
making Hats, To Cotton we//, is when the Wooll and other 
Materials work well and imbody together, 1822 Narrs, 
Cottox, to succeed, to go on prosperously : a metaphor, 
probably, from the finishing ofcloth, which when it cottons, 
or rises to a regular nap, is nearly or quite complete. 

3. trans, a. Yo turnish or clothe with cotton. 

21661 Futter MWorthies, Hant-shire 7 William Cotton.. 
was made Bishop of Exeter. The Queen merrily saying 
(alluding to the plenty of clothing in those parts) that she 
hoped that now she had well Cottoned the West’. 

b. To stop «f with cotton or eotton-wool. 

1862 H. Marrvat lear in Sweden Il. 323 All the inter- 
stices cottoned up. 

e. fg. To wrap tp as in cotton or cotton-wool, 
to pad. szorce-15¢. 

1858 Lytrron Jhat will he dav. v.(D.), While that man 
..should be rolling in wealth, and cottoned up in a palace. 
1887 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. LI. 477 Already in 
our society .. the dourgeors is too much cottoned about for 
any zest in living. 

ID. fg. (entr.) 

+ 4. To prosper, succeed, ‘ get on’ well. Ods. 

In 16-17th c. very frequent in phrase V/s gear cottons. 

¢1560 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley WV. 215 How 
like ye now, my masters? doth not this gear cotton? 1584 
Lyty Alex. § Campasfe mm. iv, Doth not this matter cotton 
as I would? 1591 Youd. Kaigue WN. John (1611) 53 Come 
on Sir Friar, picke the locke, this geere doth cotton hansome. 
1608 Mippreton Faw, Love it ii, It cottens well; it 
cannot choose but bear A pretty nap. 1615 Crooke Body 
of Man 308 After Females are separated from their mothers 
. .they cotten sooner than men, grow sooner wise and sooncr 
old, 1619 Fretcner WW. 7homas iv. vii, Still Mistress 
Dorothy? this geer will cotton. 1681 Kod. Ball. (1884) V. 
202 Meal-Tub Devices, which never well did Cotten. 1876 
Whitby Gloss. s. v., ‘ Nought cottons weel’, nothing turns 
out agreeable. 1877 E. Peacock .V. WW. Linc. Gloss., Cotton 
. .(2) To grow, toimprove (Obsolescent), 

5. To ‘get on’ together or with each other; to 
suit cach other; to work harmonionsly, harmonize, 
agree. (Const. sometimes /ogether, with.) 

a. of persons, ete. 

1605 Play Stuctey in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1. 169 
John a Nokes and Johna Style and I cannot cotton. a 1640 
Day Peregr. Schol, (1881) 44 The Draper said, Truth and 
he should cotten wellenough. 1660 ‘I. M.C. Walker's Hist. 
Independ. w. 46 (The Parliament] and their Masters of the 
Army could not cotton together. ax1z0o B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew s. v., They don't cotton, they don’t agree well. 1881 
Mrs. C. Pranp Policy & P?.1.x. 212 All l ask is that I may 
be able to cotton with the man she’s set her heart on. 

b. of things. 

1567 Drant /forace, Arte Poetrie A v, That first with 
midst, and middst with laste, May cotten, and agree. 1614 
T. Avams Devils Banguet 54 Our secure liues, and your 
seuere Lawes will neuer cotten. 1652 Neepuam Selden's 
Mare Cl. 163 These things do not cotten well. 1840 Lapy 
C. Bury /ist. of Flirt xviii, The vaulted roof of a cathe- 
dral..did not ‘cotton’ with lively ideas. 

6. To agree, to fraternize. Const. together, with, 
rarely zz. Cotton wp: to make friendly advanees, 
‘make up’ 4, strike up a friendship. 

1648 Alercurtus Elencticus 26 Jan. (Thomasson Tracts 
Brit. Mus. CCCXLVIL. No. 25.64) Unless Harry Marten and 
he cotten again, and make a powerful intercession for him. 
1668 Suaowet. SxZlen Lovers w, O rare! how we shall 
cotten together, as the saying is! 1695 Concreve Love 
for L. ui. v, I love to see ‘em hug and cotten together, like 
Down upon a Thistle. 1766 Asiory Bancle (1825) I11. 79 
He pledzed me and cottoned ina very diverting way. 1822 
Scorr Nigel ii, Didst see..how the old goldsmith cottoned 
in with his beggarly countryman? 1835 /‘raser’s Afag. X1. 
142 Gradually all cottoned together, and plunged into con- 
versation. 1864 Derby Day 152 (Farmer) You stop here 
and cotton up to the gipsies. 1886 Hucu Conway Lizing 
or Dead xiv, ‘Then you cottoned up’? suggested Valentine. 
‘Not a bit of it’, said Vigor, ‘ He began to patronize me’, 

7. To ‘take’ fo, attach oneself 40; to become 
drawn or attached Zo. 

1805 Knox & Jess Corr, xxii. 164, I did not thoroughly 
cotton to your intended course of reading. 1840 Dickrns 
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Old C. Shop xxxvii, (1 don’t object to Short,’ she says, ‘ but 
EF cotton to Codlin’, 1874 T'roicorn Lady ctuna xviii. 138 
You sce, she had nobody else near her, A girl must cotton 
to somebody, and who was there? 1882 Mrs. C. Prarp 
Policy & 1’. VI. xti, 214, I object to you personally. I have 
never cottoned to you from the moment |} set eyes mpon 
you. 

Co'tton, 7.2 dra/. [Perh. the same word as 
prec., sense 3, in ironical use; cf die one's jacket 
and /amlshin vb. in same sensc.] ¢razs. To beat, 
flog, thrash. 

1654 Gayton /’Weas. Nofes 1. xi. 147 ‘To Cotton ‘as they 
say) ones Cont, that is, to baste it. 1746 /.rs00r Scolding 
(Kk. D. S$.) 32 Zey zich a Word more, chell cotton thy 
Waistecoat. 1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh, Dial., 1 give 
thee a good cottoning ifto ’s soidle. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., 
Cotton, to beat or thrash, 1888 Erwortuy Jf’, Somerset 
Word-bk., Cotton, to flog ; to thrash. 

Cotton, obs. f. Cc T-Town, 


Cottonade (kpt’néld). Alsoeotonnade. [a. 
F. cotonnade cotton cloth: sce -apr.}) A name 
for various cotton fabrics, especially of coarse or 
inferior quality ; cotton eheck. Also aétrzd. 

1858 Simmonns (Dict. Trade, Cotonunade (¥rench), cotton 
check. 1862 II]. Marrvar Vear tn Sweden 11. 440 Where 
cotonnades and Orleans stuffs have replaced the durable 
homespun. 1881 G. W. Cane Wad. Delphine vi. 32 A 
man entered, dressed in dark blue cottonade. 1885 Harfer's 
Mag. Apr. 7¢9/1 Blue cottonade pantaloons. 

+Cottonary, 2. Obs. rave—'.  [f. Corron sd. 
+-ARY.] Of the nature of cotton, cottony. 

1658 Sir T. Browne //ydriot. 54 Those cottonary and 
wooly pillows. .sometimes. . fastened unto Leaves. 

Cottondom kg:t’udom). [See -pom.} 

1889 FarMEeR Awericanisits, Cottoudom, the region In 
which cotton is grown ; also cottonta. 

+Cottoned kpt’nd), Af/. 2. Obs. 
v, and si. + -ED.]} 

1. Of eloth: Having a nap, friezcd. 

1488 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 164, viii elne of cotonyt 
quhit clath to lyne the saim hos. 1598 FLortio, /’anvo 
accottonato, cottoned or freezed cloth. 1599 MuinsHEu Sf. 
Dict., Loba frizada, a freeze cassock, or cottoned cassocke, 

2. Of a plant: Clothed with down. 

1578 Lyre Dodoens 1. xii. 20 The stem or stalke is .. as it 
were cottoned with fine heare of a span long, 

Cottonee’. [f. Corros sé.+-Ex.} A Turkish 
fabrie of eotton and silk satinet. Simmonds /icé. 
Trade 1858.) 


Cottoneer (kpt’nies’. rare. [f. Corron sd. + 
-EER cf. mod.F. cofomnier.} A cotton-manufac- 
turer or worker ; a cotton-spinner. In 17th c. ap- 
plied to the makers of ‘Kendal cotton’. 

1615 Bratuwair Strafpado 189 Title, ‘Yo all true-bred 
Northern Sparks, of the generous sociely of the Cottoneers. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LV. 539 The false fleeting Association 
of these Lancashire Cottoneers. 

Cottoner kp't’ns1). [f Corron v.+-ER1!. Cf. 
OF. cotonneor, -ere, £. colon Cotton, down, nap.] 

1. One who cottons, friezes, or puts a nap on cloth. 

1557 Act 4-5 Phil. & Mary c. 5 §12 Persons..of the Art 
or Science of Sheermen, Cottoners or Frisers. 1769 Dudlin 
Wercury 16-19 Sept. 2/2 The journeymen cotteners and 
gto in the woollen manufactury of..Dublin. 1871 A. 
S. Harvey in Gd. Words 608 The drapers, cottoners, and 
frizers of Shrewsbury. 

2. A local name for the Water Elder (Mvburnum 
Lantana), from its white cottony appearance. 
(Britten & Holland.) 

Co'tton-grass. A general name for the 
species of “ritophorium, referring to its heads of 
long white silky hairs. 

1597 GerarDk /Zerba/1. xxi, § 1. 27 Cotton grasse groweth 
vpon bogs. 1854 5. Tuosson IH t/a F/. i. ‘ed. 4) 170 The 
hare-tail cotton grass..blossoms in March, 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer ii. 28 Acres of cotton-grass, waving like little 
white flags in the wind. 

Cottonian (kptdwnian). once-wd. [Cf Cor- 
TONOPOLIS.}] One whose interests are in the eotton 
trade; a member of the ‘Manchestcr school’ of 
politicians or economists. 

1846 Lp. Asupurton in Croker Papers 1884) IL] xxiv. 77 
Cobden’s speech to the French economists showed great tact 
and ability. ‘That isa very clever Cottonian, and his eharac- 
ter puzzles me. 

Co'ttoning, v/. sb. [f. Corron v. + -1nG).) 
The action of friezing cloth. 

1565 Act 8 Eliz. c. i $4 No Person {trading in) Frizes, 
Cottons, or Plaines, shall use or exercise the Faculty of 
Frizing or Cottoning. 

Cottonize (kpt’naiz), 7. [f. Corron sd. + -128.] 
trans. To reduce (flax, hemp, etc.) to a short staple 
resembling cotton. Cf. FLAX-coTTon,. 

Hence Co‘ttonized fp/. a., Co'ttonizing 7/. sb. 

1851 McDermott in Fru/. WX. Agric. Soc. X11. 0. 241 The 
causes which..led him to experiment upon flax, for the 
purpose of ‘cottonizing’ it. /ééd¢. 246 The specilic gravity 
of the cottonized substance will also be precisely similar to 
that of cotton itself 1853 Witson /dn/, XIV. 1. 199 The 
attempt .. to cottonize flax has been discovered to be really 
nonovelty, 1890 7 /es 19 Aug. 10 Cottonizing and woollen- 
izing fibres to imilate fine cotton or wool. 

Cotton lord, cotton-lord. <A wealthy cot- 
ton-manufactnrer ; a maguate of the cotton trade. 

1823 Copsett Aur, Aides (1885) I. 399 Oh, Oh! The 
cotton Lords are tearing! 1847 J. W. Croker in C. apers 

1884) IT]. xxv. roz Helping 10 raise a gigantic fortune for 


[f. Corton 


COTTON-TREBE. 


some cotton lord at Manchester. 1862 ‘T. Gerarie /'ract. 
Syutpathy (1863) 15 Our teligion .. looks on the soul of the 
poorest cotton-worker to be as precious a» the soul of the 
wealthiest cotton-lord. 

Cottonocracy (ket’ngkrisi). collog. [I 
Cotton, after aristocracy: sce -cracy.] The class 
who have risen to wealth through the cotton trade ; 
the cotton-planting: or ecotton-spinning: interest. 

1845 Forp //andbh. Spain 1. nu. 343 Yo lelieve that he 
{Iespartero] was the tool of the Manchester Cottonoc racy. 
1864 Werustir, Cottonocracy, the cotton planters, or cotton: 

lauting interest, in the Southern States of ihe American 
lanai «1876 M. Courins Pen Sketches b. 201 ‘The great 
gulf between the aristocracy and the cottonocracy, 

So Co'ttonocra't, sonce-wid. [cf aristocral: sev 

cRAT], a member of the cottonoeracy ; a evtton- 
lord. 

1845 Forp //andbk, Spain VW. 616 One little white slave 
of a Manchester cottonocrat. 3 

Cottonopolis ‘kptng polis. [If Corron, after 
metropolis.) ‘Cotton City’: asobriquet for Man- 
chester as the centre of the cotton industry. 

1886 B. Quaritcu Catal. of LSS. 3503 It. .deserves to be 
printed inManchester.. asa inemorial of the departed worthy 
who was one of the glories of Cottonupolis. 


+ Co'ttonous, @ Obs. rare—'. [f. Corron + 
-oUS; ef. mod.F. cotonneux.) Of the natnre of 
cotton, cottony. 

1664 [ivetyn Sy/va (1776) 251 There is a Salix. .in which 
the Julus bears a thick cottonous substance. 

Cotton-picker. a, One who picks cotton 
from the bolls of the plant; also, a machine for 
doing this. b. A machine for cleaning and dress- 


ing cotton. So Cotton-picking. 

1849 Sci. Amer. V. 172 New Cotton Picker. 1891 Boston 
(Mass.) //erald g Nov., Cotton Picking Machine .. The 
wheels are four feet apart to enable it to cover a row of 
cotton plants. 

Co'tton plant, cotton-plant. <A plant that 
yields cotton; a plant cf the genus Gossy pine or 
of an allied genns. 

1751 Cuampers Cyc/. s.v. Cotten, There is another kind 
of cotton plant, called, by botanists, gossipium herbaceunt, 
which creeps along the ground. 1759 tr. ddantson’s Voy. 
Senegal 151 ‘The indigo and cottou plants displayed a most 
lovely verdure, 1825 I’. I). Fosuroxk /fucyel. Antig. (1843) 
I. 430/2 The Ancients knew two kinds of cotton plants, the 
Bombax and Gossypiunut. 1864 De Coix Cotton & Tobacco 
148 The tap-root, which is the main support of the cotton- 
plant. 


Co'tton-seed, cotton seed. The seed of 
the eotton-plant, which frirnishes an oil resembling 
olive oil, and fodder for eattle. Also aftrrd. and 
comb., as cotton-sced meal, oil; cotton-secd cleaner, 


Auller, mill, planter. 

1795 J. Atkin Country round Manch. 169 The spinners 
had begun to pick the husks of cotton-seeds from their wool. 
1851 Great /xhib., Fury Reports, Specimens of cotton 
seed, and the oil and cake obtained from it, after the ex- 
pression of the oil. 189 Pharmac, Frul. 27 June 1172/2 
Feeding the cows on cotton sced and cotton seed meal. 1891 
Scotsman 12 Nov. 6/6 Witness had manufactured soap 
from cottonseed oil mucilage. 

Co'tton-spinner. 
eotton. 

1805 Med. Frul. XIV. 481 James Heywood, at. 33, by 
trade a cotton-spinner, was admitted into the Manchester 
Infirmary. 1839 Caruy.e Chartisn iv. 131 Cotton-spinners 
are generally well paid. 

b. A master who employs workmen to spin 


eotton; the owner of a cotton mill. - 

1788 in Manchester Direc tory (1§ persons so described). 
1792 Specif. Kelly's Patent No. 1879. 1 William Kelly, of 
Lanark .. Cotton spinner. 1835 Sik R. Pret S/. in Fon- 
blanqne Eug. under 7 Adutinist. (1837) II]. 226 That the 
King had sent for the son of a cotton-spinuer, that he might 
make him Prime Minister of England. 1852 ‘TENNyso~ 
Third f'eb., We are not cotton-spinners all, But some love 
England and her honour yet. 

So Co'tton-spinnery, a place where eotton is 
spun; Co'tton-spinning 7'//. 5d. and ff/. a. 

1839 W. CuamBers Zour [folland 85'1 The spectacle of 
cotton-spitmeries placed amidst rows of antique buildings, 
old gloomy churches, and monasteries. 1843 CaRLy1.E 
Vast & Pr. i. iv, All work, even cotton-spinning, is noble. 
1842 ‘rnxvson Edwiu Morris 122 Go" shrill'd the cotton- 
spinning chorus). ' 

Co'tton-thistle. <A tall species of thistle, 
Onopordum Acanthium, entirely covered with 


white cottony down. 

1948 Turner Names of lerbes, Acanthinm..maye be 
called in englishe otethistle .. or gum thistle, or colicn 
thistle, because it is gummy and the leaues haue in then a 
thynge lyke cotten. 1611 Cota. s.v. Argentin, Chardon 
argentin, Argentine, Siluer-thistle .. Cotton-Thistle, the 
wilde white Thistle. 1854 S. Tnousos Hid Fi an. (ed 4) 
245 The ..cotton-thistle (Onepordum acanthtuan, whie 
with its woolty covering, is known to most. 

Co'tton-tree, cotton tree. 1. A name for 
various species of Homtax and Eriadendron, 

(1552 Hutoet, Cotton tree, gossarmpinns.) 1670 #17. 
Trans. VN. 1152 The Tree, call’d the Cotton-tree, bearing a 
kind of Down which also is not fit to spin. 1697 Dvr 
Loy. 1729) 1. 164 The White Cotion tree grows like an 
Oak..‘They bear a very fine sort of Cotton, called Silk- 
Cotton. 1834 M. G. Lewis Froud. UW Sud. 213 The firs: 
cotton trees which I saw were withered with age. 1837 
Penny Cyel. VL. 91 2 The Cotion-plant, or Gossypium, 
must not be confounded with the Cotton-tree, Bombax, or 
Kriodendron. 


a. A workman who spins 


COTTONWEED. 


2. A name for lburnune Lantana and Populus 
nigra; in U.S. applied to Platanus occtdentalts, 


also = COTTON-Woob. 

1633 T. Jounson Gerarde's Herbal 1490 (Britten & Hol- 
land), I enquired of a country man in Essex if he knew any 
name of this [Vburnun Lantana); he answered, it was 
called the Cotton-tree, by reason of the softnesse of the 
leaves. 1808 Pike Sources J/ississ. 11. App. 5 The cotton 
tree is the only tree of this province except some scrubby 
pines and cedars. 1838 Loupon Arboretum (Britten & 
Holland), The female of Populus nigra is called the Cotton- 
tree at Bury St. Edmunds, the seeds being enveloped in a 
beautiful white cotton. 1861 Miss Pratt / lower. Pl. 
IfI. 132 (Mealy Guelder-Rose, or Wayfaring Tree).. One 
of its common naines is Cotton Tree, doubtless from the 
cottony appearance of its young shoots. 1865 Chambers’ 
Eucycl. s.v. Plane, The North-American plane, or button- 
wood, is sometimes called the cotton-tree. 

Co'ttonweed. A name for the species of Gra- 
fhalium and the allied genera. 

1s62 Turner Herbal 1. 11 b, Cottenwede .. hath lytle 
softe leaues whiche some vse for downe or stuffinge of 
beddes. 1597 GrerarDEe Herbal cxcev. 515 Of cotton weede, 
or Cudweede, 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 82 Cottou-weed 
is of little or no use now. 1861 Miss Pratr /lower 2. 
IIL. 183. 

Co'ttonwood, co'tton-wood. The name 
of several species of poplar (opz/zs\ in U.S. ; so 
called from the cotton-like substance surrounding 


the seeds. Also cotlonwood tree. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity 140 River bottom lands.. 
support large growths of trees, consisting of cotton wood 
(Populus angulata’. 1827 J. Cooper Prairie ii, He buried 
his axe to the eye in the soft body of a cotton-wood tree. 
1851 Maynr Reip Scalp Hunt. xviii, A shady clump of 
cotton-woods invited us to rest. 

b. Comb. Cottonwood dagger, the name of a 
moth ‘dAcronycta populr), the larva of which feeds 
on these trecs. 

1870 Ritey Afissouri Rep. Insects 119. 

Co:tton-woo'l, cotton wool. 

1. Cotton in its raw and woolly state, as ga- 
thered from the bolls of the plant ; raw cotton. 

1600 Haktuyr lay. (1810) ILI. 544 In this Countrey is 
great store of Cotten wooll, whereof the Indians make fine 
linnen cloth. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 2rfuto's Trav. lv. 215 
‘They apparel themselves with Stufis made of Silk and 
Cotten-wool. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 3983/4 The Carzo.. 
consisting of .. Cotton-yarn, Cotton-wooll, &c. 1813 VAN- 
sITYART in /.vaminer 5 Apr. 217/2) The Import of Cotton 
Wool from the United States. 1868 Rocers /’o/. Econ. it. 
‘1876) 11 In a country like India the same person grows, 
gathers, cleanses and spins the cotton-wool, 

tb. 22. Obs. 

1638 L. Roperts Merch. Map Commerce 118 The com- 
modities that are found here. .are cotton woolls.. wax, cotton 
and grogram yarne. 

2. The same substance as prepared for wadding, 
quilting, packing fragile articles, etc. 

1870 Emerson Soc. & Solit. iv. 65, 1 know no remedy 
against it but cotton-wool, or the wax which Ulysses stuffed 
into the ears of his sailors. 1875 ‘I. W. Hiccixson Hist. 
7. S. x. 79 A coat thickly quilted with cotton-wool. 1884 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 522/2 ‘hey are. .boxed in cotton-wool. 

b. ( fig.) To be or live tx cotton-wool. 

1869 Miss Mutock IMWomax's Kingd. Il. 45 Letty would 
never be happy unless she lived in clover and cotton-wool. 
1890 J. Payx Burnt Afillion V1. xxix. 230 To be in cotton- 
wool is a phrase significant of superfluous comfort. 

3. alirvib. and Comb. 

1860 Sat. Rev. IX. 65/2 An increase of competition in the 
cotton-wool market. 1870 T'yvnpatt Frag. Sc. xi. 11871) 
334 A cotton-wool respirator. 

Hence Cotton-wool v. (nonce-zd., to stuff or 
close the ears) with cottou-wool. 

1857 Mort.ey Corr. 3 May, Cotton-wooling your ears ab- 
solutely to all hand-clapping and greasy mob applause. 

Cottony ‘ketni), a. [f. Corron sh, +-y.] 

1. Covered with a soft down or fine hairy nap or 
pubescence like cottun-wool. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. 1xi. 88 With small, narrow, & very 
softe’cottonie leaues. 1611 Coter., Lannginen.r..Cottonie, 
downie, mossie. 1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard, 
11. 142 The Cottony sides of theirleaves, 1804 Ved, ¥rnd. 
XII. 558 Leaves..cottony underneath. 1876 Harvey AZat. 
led. 415 Amental Exogens, with. .numerous cottony seeds. 

2. RKesembling cotton, of the nature of cotton; 
soft, downy, and white like cotton. 

1664 Eve.yn Sy/va (1679) 28 Oaks bear also a knur, full 
of a cottony matter, of which they anciently made wick 
for their lamps and candles. 1727 242lif Quarll 170 The 
Grass being of a soft cottony Nature, a1851 AupUBON in 
Coues Birds N. 1. (1874) 74 Lined with the cottony or 
silky substance that falls from the cotton-wood tree. 

Cot-town, cottown (kptjtaun). Sc. [f. Cor 
<b.1+4Tows.] A village or hamlet of cot-houses. 

1446 in Cartul. Aberdeen 8 (Jam) And the Cotton sal 
frely occupy the ta side of the said lonyng on the north 
purt, and the hospitale on the sonth side. 1561 Reg. St. 
Andrews Kirk Sess, (1889) 1.114 ‘Yo put hyr in conjunct fe 
of the cottoun of Forret. 1813 J. Heapricx Agric. For: 
Sarshire 137 Cottagers are collected in small villages, called 
«ottowns, where they occupy a house and garden, and some- 
times keep a cow, under the farmer. 

Cott-quean, var. of CoTQuEAN. 

Cottrel, -il, var. of CoTTEREL. 

Cotty ‘keti’, @ drial. [f. Cor sh.2 + -y.] 
Of the nature of cot-wool ; matted together. 

1789 A. Younc inn. slgric. X1. 280 (Went, Romney 
Warsh) A cotty fleece isclean, but so matted together in its 
fibres, that no art can separate them. 
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Cottyer, -yger, obs. ff. Corrier, CoTTAGER. 

+Cotul, Oss. [ad. L. cotula (cotyla) a hol- 
low vessel, measure of half a pint.) =CoryLe 1. 

c142z20 Pallad. on Hush. wi. 1165 Of that thei doo vim 
cotuls in a steine [L. amphora] of wynes trie. /éfd. x1. 
383 Or gipse, or askes twey cotuls no wronge Thi wynes 


doth. 
| Cotulla, tcotule. Zot. [A med.L. appli- 


cation of L. cota (see prec.) referring to the shape 
of the flower: Lyte has the anglicized form cotzed/e.] 
A genus of Composite, allied to camomile. 

1578 Lyte Dedoens 11. xxx. 186 The second kinde [of wilde 
Camomill] is now called in Latine and in Shoppes Cotula 
Jetida...The thirde kinde is called Cotula non fetida..1 
haue Englished it Unsauerie Camomill, foolish Mathes, and 
White Cotula without sauour. The fourth kinde may wel be 
called Cotula lutea, seeing it is so well like vnto the Cotules 
abouesaide; in English Golden Cotula. 1601 CHESTER 
Love's Mart, (1878) 87 White Cotula. 

Cotunnite (kotensit). Afi, [Named after 
Dr. Cotugna of Naples: see -ITE.] Native lead 
chloride found in white acicular crystals in the 
crater of Vesuvius. 

[1827 Amer. Frul, Sc. XII. 185 Muriate of lead, to which 
the authors give the name of Cofuuzia.] 1834 ALLAN 
Man, Alin. 304 Cotunnite .. fuses very easily before the 
blowpipe. 1869 Pritiips Mesx, x. 280 Chloride of Lead— 
‘Cotunnite "found in the fissures of the Vesuvian lava. 

Co-tutor, Co-twin, Co-twist: see Co- pref 

Cotwal, var. Korwat an Indian police-officer, 

Cotyle (ketily. [Gr xorvan (in L. form 
coty/a\ a hollow thing, a small vessel, a small liquid 
measure of about half a pint.] 

1. Gr. Antig. Sec quots. (Not in English use.) 

1707 Frover Péysic. Pulse- Watch 281 Galen Bleeds 
Youth of fourteen Years one Cofy/a, that is, ten Ounces. 
1857 Bircw inc, Pottery (1858) I]. 96 The cotyle, or coty- 
fos, is supposed to have been a deep cup..It was also a 
measure of liquid capacity. 

2. Anat.and Zool. a. Theacctabulum or socket 
of the hip-joint ; also the coxal cavity in insects, 
b. Onc of the cup-shaped suckers on the ‘arms’ 
of cephalopods, or on the heads of leeches, trema- 
toid worms, etc. 

1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cotyle, the acetabulum, or socket of 
the hip-joint. Also, a cup-shaped organ, of which there are 
many, on the arm of Cephalopoda, by which the animal 
attaches itself. 

Cotyledon (kptil7don}. In 6 cotilidon, [a. 
L. cotyledon the plant navelwort or pennywort, a. 
Gr, xorvAnswy (f. eoTvAn: see prec.) a cup-shaped 
cavity, the sucker of an octopus, also in senses 1, 2 
below. Sense I was used in Fr. by Paré (16th c.), 
The botanical sense 3 was introduced (in mod.L.) 
by Linnceus.] 

1. Phys. One of the separate patches of villi on the 
fetal chorion of RKuminants ; also applied to the 
corresponding vascular portions of the uterine 
mucous membrane. 

Formerly applied also to the less separated lobules of the 
human and other discoid or diffuse placentz. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Aaukynde 1. vii. (1643) 132 Coti- 
lidons, that is, the veynes by the which the conception and 
feature is tyed and fastened in the Matrix. 1634 T’. Jonn- 
son tr. Parey’s Chirurg. 1. xxiil. (1678) 85 The Cotyledones 
{of the Uterus].. are nothing else than the orifices and 
mouths of the Veins ending in that place. 1684 tr. Bonet’s 
Merc. Compit. xiv. 513 Cassia..relaxeth the Womb, and 
weakens the Cotyledons. 1787 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVII. 444 Without any small protuberances for the 
cotyledons to form upon, as in those of ruminating animals. 
1869 HuxLey /atrod. Class. Anim. 97 A foetal cotyledon 
half separated from the maternal cotyledon of a cow. 

2. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. Crassu- 
/acex, having thick succulent pcltate leaves; the 
British species is C. Umézlicus, popularly called 
Navelwort or Pennywort. 

1601 Hottanp /?/iny H. 237 Cotyledon, named in Latine 
Vinbilicus Veneris, is a pretty little herb, hauing..a leafe 
thick and fatty, growing hollow, like to the concauity wher- 
in the huckle-bone turneth, and therupon it took the fore- 
said name in Greek. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece u. iti. 404 
We have now .. Cotyledons, Chrysanthemums. 1861 Miss 
Pratt flower. Pl, II. 319 Cotyledon | Penny-wort). 

3. Hot. The primary leaf in the embryo of the 
higher plants _Phanerogams) ; the seed-leaf. 

The number of cotyledons in the seed serves as an impor- 
tant basis of classification of Angiosperms into Monocorty- 
Lrpons (=ENpocGeEns) with one cotyledon, and Dicoty- 
LEDONS (= ExoceEns) with two; in Gymnosperms the nuinber 
varies, being usually more than two. 

{he term was introduced by Linnzus, and was esp. 
applied by him to those seed-leaves which are not theni- 
selves depositaries of nutriment, but act as organs of ab. 
sorption, in which he saw an analogy to the function of the 
cotyledons of the placenta (sense 1) Cf. Gaertner De 
Fructibus (1788) clxti.] 

(1751 Linnacus Philos. Bot. 54 Cotyledon, corpus laterale 
seminis, bibuluin, caducum. /d7¢, 8g Cotyledones anima- 
lium proveniunt e Vitello ovi, cui punctum vit innascitur ; 
ergo Folia seminalia plantarum. qua Corculum involverunt, 
iidem sunt.] de J. Lee Ju/rod. Bot. (ed. 3) 410 The Seeds 
have two Cotyledons. 1845 Linptuy Sc. Bot. i. (1858) 18 
‘The embryo consists of three parts, the radicle, or youn 
root, the cotyledons, or young leaves, and the A/umule, or 
young stem. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. u,v. 443 
In some Cupressinew there are from three to nine, and in 
some .Araucariea: whorls of four cotyledons; while among 
the .\bietinea: there are. .four or even as many as fifteen. 
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Cotyle‘donal, 2. rare. [f. prec. + -Au (less 
according to L. analogy than -aR).] = CoryLe- 
DONARY. 

1850 Owen in Life A. Sedgwick II. 193 It reminds me of 
the germ of a goodly tree between two fat cotyledonal 
leaves. 1875 — in Blake Zood. Pref. xii, Annular, discoid, 
cotyledonal, and diffused placenta. 

Cotyle‘donar, 2. rare. [f. as prec. + -aR.] 
Of or pertaining to a cotyledon. 

1830 Linptey Nas. Syst. Bot. 305 The seed has its embryo 
lying in one end of the albumen, within which its coty- 
ledonar extremity is enclosed. ; 

Cotyledonary (kptilZdénari), a. [f. as prec. 
+-ARY: corresp. to mod.F. cot /édonaire]. 

1. Bot. Of the nature of a seed-leaf. 

1854 BusHNan in Circ. Sc. I]. 27/2 These seed-lobes, or 
cotyledonary bodies, 1882 Vines Sacés’ Bot. 501 The 
Embryo [in Cycadez] enclosed in the large endosperm pos- 
sesses two Opposite unequal cotyledonary leaves. 

2. Phys. Characterized by the presence of cotyle- 
dons (see COTYLEDON 1). 

1888 RoLteston & Jackson Anim. Life 367 The non- 
deciduate placenta is either diffuse, when the villi are 
scattered, or cotyledonary, when they are aggregated into 
patches corresponding with maternal patches (true Az- 
mitnantia). 


Cotyle‘donoid. Bot. [f. as prec. +-o1p.] 

1863 BerKeLey Brit. Mosses Gloss. 311 Cotyledonoids, a 
term applied to the germinating threads of mosses, from a 
notion that they are analogous to the cotyledons of Phz- 
nogams. 

Cotyledonous (kptil7dénas), a. 
+ -Ous.] 

1. Characterized by the presence of cotyledons. 

1830 LinptEy Nat. Syst. Bot. 280 The cotyledonous ex- 
tremity becoming thickened in germination. 1882 Sj. 
Soc, Lex., Cotyledonous placenta. 

2. fig. Embryonic, ‘in the germ’. (szonce-zese. ) 

1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. Kirkland II. 42 What 
cotyledonous Beethovens.. broke the strings of that Broad- 
wood ‘ grand.’ 


Cotyliform (kg'tiliffim), a. Bot. [ad. L. type 
*cotyleformis, {, cotyla: see COTYLE and -FoRM.] 
Cup-shaped. 

1835 Linney Jutrod. Bot. (1848) IL. 352 Cotyliform, 
resembling rotate, but with an erect limb. 

Cotyligerous (ketilidgéras), a. [f. L. cotyla 
(see COTYLE)+-GEROUS.] Bearing or furnished 
with cotyles or cup-like organs. _In mod. Dicts. 

Cotylo- (kg'tilo). Combining form of Gr. xorban, 
«xOTVAOS: see COTYLE; asin cotylo-pubic, -sacral, 
adjs., pertaining tu the cotyle or socket of the hip- 
joint and to the pubis (or sacrum). 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V.132/1 The cotylo-sacral rib of 
the ilium. /dzd.139/2 The cotylo-pubic arch.. resists the 
starting outward of the ends of the cotylo-sacral arch. 

Cotyloid (kgtiloid), a. Anat. [ad. Gr. corv- 
Aoedns cup-shaped : see COTYLE and -oID.] 

Shaped like a cup: applied esp. to the socket or 
acetabulum of the hip-joint (¢. cavéty), and to parts 
in connexion with this; also to the coxal cavity in 
insects (cf. COTYLE 2). 

1760 Winte in Phil. Trans, L1. 678 The cotyloid cavity 
greatly diminished in size. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. Extosmol. 
(1828) III. xxxiv. 428 A corresponding deep socket (or coty- 
loid cavity). 1840 G, Ettis Anat. 682 The synovial mem- 
brane... covers the acetabulum, being continued.. over the 
surfaces of the cotyloid ligament. / 

Cotylophorous (kgtily'forss), 2. Zool. [ad. 
Gr. type *xorvAopdp-os (f. KoTvAn hollow vessel, 
etc. + -pdpos bearing) + -ous.] 

Having a cotyledonary placenta; belonging to 
the Cotylophora or typical Ruminants of Huxley’s 
classification of Mammalia. 

Cotyn, obs. f. Corron. 

+Cotzoo‘ks. Os. <A corruption of God's 
Hooks (the nails of the cross), as an asseveration 
or exclamation. Cf, ADzooKs, GADZOOKS, ZOOKS. 

1707 E. Warp Hud. Rediv.1.i, 1 trudg’d along as fast, 
Cotzooks, As Porter with a Billet Doux. 

Cou, Couard, obs. ff. Cow, Cowarp. 

Couch (kautf), sd.! Forms: 4-6 couche, 
cowch(e, (5 kouche, cuche, 6 choche, cooch, 
7 coutch’, 7- couch. [a. F. couche (13thc.), 
earlier OF. czlche, f. coucher; see Coucu v.!] 

1. A frame or structure, with what is spread over 
it (or simply a layer of some soft substance), on 
which to lie down for rest or sleep; a bed. 
Now, in literary use, a general or vague term, 
implying that on which one sleeps, whether in 
ordinary language a ded or not. 

1340 Ayend, 171 Ich .. wille wesse eche ni3t mi bed and 
mine couche mid imine teares. ¢1385 CHAucER LZ. CG. Ih. 
Prol. 99 (MS. Gg.), I bad men schulde me myn couche 
make. 1493 Pefronilla 101 Brought to hir couch and 
lyenge there bedrede. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Savi. xi. 9 At 
even he wente to lye him_downe for to slepe vpon his 
couche. 1623 Cockeram, Couch, a little bed. 1757 Gray 
Bard u. i, Low on his funeral couch he lies ! 1804 J. Gra- 
HAME Sadbath 81 Wafting glad tidings to the sick inan’s 
couch, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. It]. 664 Hospitality 
could offer little more than a couch of straw. 1859 TENNy- 


son Geraint & Entd 737 The maiden rose And left ber 
maiden couch, and robed herself. 


b. ¢ransf. and fig. 


[f. as prec. 
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1382 Wyc.ir /sa. Ixv. 10 And the valei of Achor in to the 
couche [1388 restyng place] of droues. ¢1400 }'waine & 
Gaw. 2706 Sir Ywayn puld gres in the felde, And made a 
kouche opon his shelde. 1576 Fremine Panopl, Epist, 284 
Nature hath not given unto men their... being, to..snore in 
the couche of carelessenesse. 1605 Bacon sid?. Learn. 1. 
v. § rr As if there were sought in knowledge a couch where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit. 1667 MILTON 
P. L.1. 377 Rous’d from the slumber, on that fiery Couch. 
1839 Ic. D. CLarke Trav. 41/1 If he can endure .. severe 
frost, with a couch of snow beneath the canopy of heaven, 

+e. ? An allowance for the night. Ods. [The 


original F. has covche.) 

t6ox F. Tate //ouseh. Ord. Edw. [/, § 18. 15 Amongst 
them al thei shal take for their coch two pichers of wine, 
ij galons of beere, vj candels, a tortis, etc. 

4 Erroncous rendering of 1. evdicu/um bed-room. 

1362 Wyciir 1 Avngs xx. 30 Benadab fleynge wente. .into 
the cowch that was beside the bed place. — A/adt, vi. 6 
Entre irrto thi couche, and the dore schet, preye thi fadir 
in hidlis. ; 

2. The lair or den of a wild beast (o4s.); now 
spec. the burrow of an otter. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 7. KR. xvi. xxvi. (1495) 785 VE 
the whelpes gooth out of the cowche the bytche fetchyth 
them ayen. c14z0 Avow. Arth. xii, Men my3te no3te his 
cowche kenne For howundes and for slayn men, That he 
hade draun to his denne. _ 1535 CoveRDALE od xxxviii. 39 
His whelpes .. lurkinge in their couches, 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl, Recreat. 38 If a Boar intends to abide in his Den, 
Couch, or Fort. 1834 Mrpwin Angler in Wales 11. 159 
A_dog-otter..rushed from his couch among the roots. 

3. An article of furniture for reclining or sit- 
ting on; a lounge: now commonly distinguished 
from a sofa by having a half-back and head-end 
only. 

¢ 1450 Merlin xxix. 580 Thei..satte doun on a Cowche that 
was covered with a cloth of silke. @1§33 Lp. Brernxers 
Huon \vii. 194 He..sat downe..onacouche. 1663 J. Done 


Hist. Septuagint 179 Ten ‘T'able-beds or Couches of ease | 


which had the feete of Silver. 1701 Rowe dméd. Step- 
Moth. 1. i, They who loll’d at home on lazy Couches. 1871 
R. Exus Catullus xi. 173 See one seated. ."Tis thy lord on 
a Tyrian Couch, 1885 Uploiterre Catal, Walnut Draw- 
ing Room Suite, consisting of Couch, two Easy Chairs, and 
stx Chairs. 

+4. A cloth spread upon a table fora meal, Oés. 

1460 J. Russett Bk. .Vurture 187 Lay a clothe on pe 
table, a cowche it is called & said. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in 
Babees Bk. 268 Laye a cloth, a couche, it is called, take 
your felawe that one ende, & holde you that other ende. 

5. A layer, stratum, bed; esf. a layer or coat of 
paint, varnish, etc. 

1661 in T. Birch Hést. R. Soc. I. 52 Lay on four or five 
couches more..When the last couch is well dried, rub it 
smooth. 1698 M. Lister Yourn. Parts (1699) 3 Digging in 
the Royal Physick Garden, and sowing his Couches. /6éd. 
55 The first 2 or 3 couches or lays above the Foundation. 
1935 Dict. Polygraph. s.v. Couch, Vhe gold wire-drawers 
also use the word Couch, for the gold or silver leaf where- 
with they cover the mass to be gilded or silvered. 1756 
Dict. Arts & Sc. s.v. Porcelain, On this powder they lay a 
couch of dry fern, and on the fern another of the slaked 
lime. 1859 Gutuick & Timss /aint., 201 The artist.. 
spreads a thin couch of oil or varnish over the colours. 

6. A/alting. The bed or layer in which the grain 
is laid to germinate after steeping ; also the floor 
or frame upon which it is laid. 

1615 Markuam Eng. /Jotsew. (1649) 234 When..for want 
of looking to the Couch, and not opening of it .. it come or 
sprout at both ends. 1616 Sure. & Markn. Countric 
Farme 556 A great big coutch or heape a yard thicke or 
better. 1743 Loud. & Country Brew, 1. (ed. 2) 95 Malt 
..to have its due Time in the Cistern, Couch, and Kiln. 
@ 182g Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Chick, to begin to germinate, 
a... barley on the couch in the malthouse. 1875 Ure Dict. 
Arts II. 189 s.v. Walting, After remaining in the couch 
twenty-four hours. .the couch is broken, that is, the planks 
composing the front of it are removed. 

b. Also in analogous uses, e. g. of hemp. 

1849 Frail. R. Agric. Soc, X. 1. 178 The gleans [of hemp} 
are lifted on to the ground, and form a couch..If suffered 
to remain longer in the couch it heats and rots. 

+ 7. Applicd by Grew to the simple folding of 
petals in zestivation. Ods. 

1671 Grew dunat, Plants 1. v. § 6 The Foulds of the 
Flower or Foliation are various .. The Close-Couch as in 
Roses, and many other double Flowers. ‘Then the Con- 
cave-Couch,as in Blattaria /ore albo. . Daisies, and all others 
of an agreeing form: where the first apparent Fould or 
Composture of the Leaves is in Couch. 

8. .Vaut. =Coact sd. 2. 

1769-1850 [see Coacn sé, 2]. 

9. Paper Manuf. A board covered with felt or 
flannel on which the sheets of pulp are placed to 
be pressed. (Cf. Coucn v.! 6, Coucuen 3.) 

1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Dict. Fire Insur. s.v. Couch- 
ing, ‘Transferring the sheets of pulp from the moulds to 
boards covered with felt or flannel, called ‘couches’, 


10. atirib. and Comb., as couch-foot ; (in sense 
6), couch-bushel, -frame, -gauge (see quots.); 
+ couch-bed, a couch used as a bed, a bed with- 
out canopy or hangings; so couch-bedstead ; 
couch-mate, a bedfellow; couch-roll, a roller 
forming part of the machinery used in paper- 
making (cf. Coucn v.1 6, CoucHER 3). 

{ Couch-fellow, bedfellow, cited by Johnson, 
from Shaks., is a conjectural alteration of the 
actual reading COACH-FELLOW, q.v. 


1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay's Argenis wm. xxiv. 229 The 
*Couch- Bed, which was .. inlayde with Checker-worke of 
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Silver. 1691 Lond. Gaz. No. 2653/4 A Couch-Bed made of 
Point of Hungary red and green. 1755 J/em. Capt. P. 
Drake I, xv. 146 Little Cells, with a *Couch Bedsted in 
each, 1766 C. Leapnetter A. Gouger (ed. 6) 1. v. 277 A 
number of Floor-Bushels that are equal in Charge to those 
Cistern or *“Couch-Bushels. 1880 Browninc Dram. Idylis 
Ser... Doctor ——, From *couch-foot back to pillow. 1766 
C. Leapuetter &. Gauger (ed. 6) 1. v. 274 Where *Couch- 
frames are used he must take their Dimensions when the 

are empty. 1846 M:Cun.rocu Ace. Brit. Emp, (1854) i 
755 The grain, after being steeped ..is thrown out of the 
cistern into a square or oblong utensil called a couch- 
frame. 1766 C. Leappetter A. Gangrr (ed. 6). v. 275 The 
length, Breadth, and Depth of each *Couch-Gauge. 1895 

SrowninG A ristoph, Apol. 209 Zeus’ “Couchmate. 1855 R. 
Herrinc Paper (1863) 91 The ordinary “couch roll, which 
acts upon the upper surface of the paper, 

Couch (kautf, ktf), 56.2. Also 6 7 couche, 7 
cooch, coich; sce also QuircH. [A variant (app. 
originating in the southern counties, where still 
pronounced kvtf) of Quircn:—OE. cwice ; cf. the 
phonetic series szy/e, swich, stwuch, such.] 

1. A species of grass (7r7ticeem repens) with long 
creeping root-stocks, a common and troublesome 
wecd in cornfields. Also applicd to various other 
creeping grasses. 

T. repens is sometimes distinguished as whette couch; the 
naine é/ack conch being given to sllopecurus agrestis or 
algrostis stolonifera, 

1637 Hevwoop Dial. Wks. 1874 V1. 266 Her browsing be 
the Hrkes and bitter couche. 1794 Martyn Xousseau's 
Bot, xiii. 147 It is..generally execrated by husbandmen 
under the name of Couch, or Quich, which is but a corrup- 
tion of Quick. 1776 Witnerine Brit, Plants (1796) IL. 132 
In clayey arable lands this is a troublesome couch or 
squitch. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric, (ed. 4) 11. 
353 When the soil is very full of couch. 
«June 5/6 ‘The couch will not be. .eradicated in one year. 

More commonly couch-grass. 


1881 Daily News | 


1578 lyre Dodoens iv. xliv. 503 Couche grasse..is a | 


noughty and hurtful weede to corne. 1613 IleEvywoop Sv/v. 
Age in. Wks. 1874 IL]. 140 Wheat, whose spykes the weed 
and cooch-grasse shall outgrow. 1877 BLack Green Past. 
(1878) I. 7 The whole place is overrun with couch-grass. 

JZ. Comb., as couch-picking, -root ; couch-onion, 
a name for (vena e/alior or Haver-grass ; couch- 
wheat, 7riticuim. repens = COUCH-GRASS (see I b). 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon i1813) 153 To burn nothing 
but couch roots and other perennial rubbish. 1880 JeFrrerirs 
Hodge & Af. II. 262 In the autumn comes .. the couch- 
picking and burning. 1884 Mitrer /’/ant-n., Couch, 
Couch-grass, or Couch-wheat, Yriticum repens. [bid., 
Avena clatior, Putton-Grass, Couch Onion, Haver-Grass, 
Qnion-Grass, Pearl-Grass. 

Couch (kautf), v.1 Forms: 4-5 cowche, 4-6 
couche, 6-7 cowch, coutch.e, (4 kouch, 
chouche, 4-5 kowch, 5 couce, 6 chouch, 
chowch), 6— couch. [a. F. coucher (12the.), 
earlier colcher, culcher = Pr. colcar, It. coleare:— 
L. colloctre to lay in its place, lay aright. lodge, 
etc., f. com- together, intensive + /ocare to place.] 

* Transtlive uses. 

In the active voice Vés. in ordinary use, except in a few 
technical senses, as 4 b, 5, 6,93 7,8, 15, are literary. In 
some other senses the pa. pple. survives in archaic, poetic, 
or literary use. 

I. To lay down flat, and related senses. 

+1. trans. To cause to lic down, to lay down ‘a 
person, oneself, one’s head, etc.) ; to lay to sleep, 
put to bed ; ref. to lie down. Ods. (exc. as in b.' 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 92 If he may couche adown his bill. 
c142z20 Auturs of Arth. xii, Thus am I cachet to care, and 
couchet in clay. c1gso -tdane Bel 76 in Hazl. £. 7. 7’. U1. 
142 Home she wente, And couched her downe agayne. 
1594 Carew //uarte’s Exam, Wits xiv. (1596) 256 ‘They 
couched a verie faire lady hy his side. 1602 Marston Ax- 
tonio’s Rew iu. ii, Thou look’st sunk-eyed; go couch thy 
head. 1632 J. Havwarptr. Biondi’s Eromena 14 Caused 
her to bee brought tothe Palace. .and couch’d her in a with- 
drawing chamber neere her owne. 1685 I°, Spence House 
of Medici 430 He fell into a drooping which couch'd him in 
his grave. 

b. Now only in fa, pple. = Laid or lying on, or 
as on, a couch. 

1583 STanyuurRsT Aeness 1. (Arb.) 24 Coucht in a meddow 
Theyre panch with venison they franck and quatfye ca- 
rousing. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 9 Two fair creatures 
[Cupid and Psyche], couched side by side In deepest 
grass. 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop xxvii, The driver was 
couched upon the ground heneath. 1878 .V/asgue /’ovts 25 
Cleopatra, couched at feast. 

e. Said of animals; almost always ve/. or fass. 
arch. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 2240 Pat witty werwolf..kouchid him 
under a kragge. ¢1450 Loneticut Grail lvi. 493 The ton 
lyown Cowched him at his feet and the tothir atte the hed. 
1687 Davpen //ind & 2. uu. 722 The Hind..Then couched 
her self securely by her side. 1697 — }irg. Georg. 11. 706 
Thou seest a single Sheep..couch'd upon the Plamn. 1879 
Butcuer & Lane Odyss. 58 As when a hind hath couched 
her newborn fawns. .in a strong lion’s lair. 

. fig. 

1539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1552) 4 Moue not an euyll 
that is well layed. An incommoditie wel couched is not to 
be sturred. 1833 Wornsw. By the Seaside Wks. (1888) 
710/2 The sun is couched, the sea-fow! gone to rest. 

te. Zo couch a hog’s head (also a cod's head : 
to lie down to sleep. Obs. slay. 

¢1§15 Cocke Loreil's 8. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some couched a 
hogges heed under a hatche. 1570 Vary, Wit 6 Sc. iv. i. 
in Hazl. Dodsicy 11. 365, | have more need to take a nap in 
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my bed, J} ¢/. [aside] Do so, and, hear you, couch a cod's 
head! 1641 Brome You. Crew u. Wks. 1873 IIL. 392 Couch 
a Ilogs-head, till the dark-man’s past. 1673 KR. Ikap 
Canting Acad. 19 Couch a hogshead with me than. 1818 
Scott //rt. Midi, xxx, ‘We'll conch a hogshead, and so 
better had you’. 

+ f. ‘To track (a boar) to its lair, Ods. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl, Recreat. 5 ‘Yo couch and rear a Boar. 

+2. To cause to crouch or lic close; in pa. pple. 
prostratcd, crouching, lying close ; cf. sense 17. 

1593 Snaks. Lurer. 507 lee shakes aloft his Romaine 
blade, Which like a Faulcon towring in the skies, Cowcheth 
the fowle below with his wigs shade. 1613 Ilaywarp 
orm, Kings in Select. Hart. Misc. (1793) 18 ‘Vheir ancient 
laws. .were dashed to dust; all lay couched under the con- 
queror's sword. 1925 Pore Odyss. xxu, 402 ‘Trembling with 
disinay, Couched close to earth, unhappy Medon lay. 

+3. To lay (things); to place, sct, put down; 
to dispose horizontally or in layers. Odés. 

¢ 1286 Cuarcer Avt.’s 7. 2075 The fyr was couchid first 
with stree, And thanne with drye stykkes, — Miller's 7. 
25 His Almagesteand bookes. . I lis Astrelabie.. His Augrim 
stones layen. .On shelues couched at his beddes heed. ¢ 1400 
Rom, Rose 6g05 On folkes shuldris thinges they couchen, 
‘That they nyl with her fyngris touchen. c14g10 siuc. 
Cookery 461 ‘Yhen couche the chekyns in dishes. 1548 
Upau., etc. Hrasm. Par, Matt, xiii. 77 Lay up and couche 
the cleane wheate in my barne. 1575 G. Harvey Leffer- 
6%, (Camden) 98 A litell apish hat chowchd faste to y~ pate 
like an oister. 1682 J. eww //addon'’s Ans. Osor. 52), 
If they had couchte all their noddles together. 1589 /’as- 
guil’s Ret. Dij, I couch it..with all... humilitie at her 
Maiesties. .feete. 1600 SuRELET Countrie Farme 1. v. 23 
An viderstorie..to couch your wines and cidres in. 1631 
Wrever Anc. fun. Mon. 379 The bones of the dead 
couched vp in the Charnell-house. 1669 A. Browne Ars /’icf. 
84 Smoothness of shadowes, or close and sweet couching 
thecolours. 1794 Aigging & Seamanship ©4 ‘To couch well 
is to lay close and even. 

+b. Building, To lay (stones, etc.) in a wall 
or building ; to bed. Ods. 

1531 Eryor Gov. mt. xix, ‘The stones beinge not surely 
couched and mortred, falleth a way. 1538 LELAND /é2n. I]. 
88 There be few Peaces of Work yn England of thantiquite 
of this that standith so hole and so well couchid. c 1§70 
Pride & Lowdl. (1841 32 In his hand he had a flat measure 
..Whereby his length and bredth he tooke..And wisely 
couched both his stone and brick. 1607 Hlirros Jés. I. 
236 Wilt not thou suffer a ragged vnhewen stone to bee 
couched in thy wall? 1631 Werever sinc. Fun. Mon. 743 
The Chappell.. where this spatious Grauestone lies couched. 

te. Gardening. Yo lay, sct, bed (plants or slips) 
in the earth. Ods. 

174 Hytt Planting 84 Place or couche them [roots] in 
the sayde hole and earth againe. 1660 Suarroce Vegetables 
127 Couch them in the bed where you rais’d them from 
seeds, 1710 lonpon & Wise Compl, Gard. (1919) 293 
Florists now are busie in couching their Layers. 4 

+d. To lay, overlay (gilding on a surface); to 
set (jewels in their setting . Ods. 

14.. £. £. Misc. ‘Warton Club) 84 To cowche gold: take 
gleyre and saffrone..and cowche on thy gold whyle it is 
moyste. 1578 Hunnis //yvef. /Junnye Gen, xxiv. 22 Rich 
jewels coucht in silver fine. 

+4. With inverted construction : To lay, overlay, 
inlay, spread, set zwz7h (of). Chicfly in pa. pple. 

€ 1330 Arth. & Merl, 5652 Alle he was couched with aznr. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De I’, R. xix. cxxix. (1495) 937 The 
way is.. pauyd and cowchyd wyth harde stones. ?4 1400 
Morte Arth, 909 Clasppis of clere golde, couched wyth 
Stones. 1413 Lypc. Pilgyr. Sowde ui. ix. (1483) 55 A table 
that was couchid with sulfur and with quyck coles. 1§09 
Barctay S4y/ of Folys (1570) 169 Gayly couched and set 
with precious stone. 1577-87 Hoiinsuen Chron. III. 858, 2 
‘Two great cellars couched full of wine. ¢ 1611 Ciusapman 
fliad xm. 719 His huge round target..With hides well 
couch’d with store of brass. 

b. To embroider with gold thread or the like 
laid flat on the surface. Also adso/. 

1386 Cuaccer A’nt.’s T. 1303 His coote armour was 
of a cloth of Tars, Cowched of perlys whyte. 1537 
Stat, Ireland (1765) 1. 121 No woman..weare any kyrtell 
.. couched ne layd with usker after the Irish fashion. 
1604 MippLeton Black Bk Wks. 1840 V. 543 Under the 
plain frieze of simplicity thou mayest finely couch the 
wrought velvet of knavery. 1890 drt /nferchange 20 Dec. 
2162 Couch around the edges of flowers and leaves. 1891 
féid, 14 Feb. 55’: ‘The edge should be sewed down anid 
couched with gold thread. 

5. Maling. To lay or spread grain after steep- 
ing) on a floor to promote germination. 

1562 J. Herwoop Prov. & Kprer. (1867) 181 No bruer.. 
Dare couch malte and water, In house togyther. 1615 
Marknam £ug, /lousevw. (1660) 156 ‘The Corn being steept, 
may'..be cast from the Fat or Cestern to the floor, and 
there coucht. 1707 Mortimer //xsd. J.), If the weather be 
warm, we immediately couch malt about a foot thick ; but 
if a hotter season require it, we spread it on the floor much 
thinner. 1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. sv. Malt, Then it must 
be couch’d or heap'd. 1876 [see Covcisc], 

6. Laper Manuf. To lay a shect of pulp upon 
a felt to be pressed. (Cf. CovcHer 3.) 

1751 CnamBers Cyc. s.v. taper, He delivers it [the pulp] 
to the coucher, who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, 
and lays another felt on it; and so successively. 1807 
Spectf, Cobb's Patent No. 3084 The said machinery for 
couching is used in the manner last described. 

II. To lower, bring down, put down. 

7. To lower a spear, lance, etc.) to the position 
of attack, grasping it in the right hand with the 
point directed forwards; to level as a gun. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur 1, xi, ‘Than they dressid her 
sheldes, and beganne to couche her speres many good 
knyghtes. 1581 Stywarp Vart, Disc ipl. 110 If your tiie 
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be assalted with horse, then couch and crosse your pikes. 
1ggr Suaks. 1 Hen. V/, ut. 1. 134 A brauer Souldier never 
couched Launce. 1670 Cotton Espero m1. X1. 544 With his 
Musket couch’d at his Cheek. 1757 Gray Sarid 1. i, To 
arms! cried Mortimer, and couch’d his quiv'ring lance. 1808 
J. Bartow Columé, v. 632 They..couch the long tube. .dis- 
miss the whizzing lead. 1837 THiRLWALL Greece IV. xxxiil. 
291 The phalanx advanced, with spears couched. 

8. To lay or bring down, lower, depress (a 
member or part of the body, ete.). 

c1611 CHapman //éad xin. (R.}, All heads coucht so close 
to earth they plow ‘he fallow with their hornes. @ 1711 
Ken Siou Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 419 My Guardian [Angel] 
couch’d his Wing. 1753 CHambers Cycl, Supp. s.v. Apple, 
Six or eight thorns, some erect, others couched. 1796 //ecd/ 
Advertiser 6 Feb. 4/3 She..couched her head for fear she 
should get the blow. 1835 Kirsy Had. & Just. Anini.1. vi. 
212 When the longer ones [spines] are couched .. the short 
ones may come into play. 1858 GREENER Gasnery 8 They 
might the more readily couch their cheeks to take aim. 

9. Surg, To remove (a cataract) by inserting a 
needle through the coats of the eye and displacing 
the opaque crystalline lens below the axis of 
vision. Also fo couch the eye or a person. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny 11. 234 To be pricked with a needle 
for couching of a cataract. 1634 T. Jonnson tr. Parey’s 
Chirurg. XV. Xxil. (1678) 385 Sometimes .. the Cataract is 
not couched whole, but is broken into many pieces. 1710 
Luttrety Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 620 Sir William Read.. 
coucht one of the eyes of Sir Simon Harcourt with successe. 
1764 Reip J/aguiry vi. $ 3 The young man couched by 
Cheselden. 1848 Mrs. Gaskett J/. Sarton xxxviii, She 
has been couched, and can see as well as ever, 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 255 The surgeon who has couched his 
patient's cataract. , , 

b. fg. in reference to mental or spiritual vision. 

1728 Younc Love Fame u. (1757) 96 So blind are mortal 
men, Tho’ Satire couch them with her keenest pen. 1839 De 
Quincey Recoll, Lakes Wks. I1. 135 She it was..that first 
couched his eye to the sense of beauty. 

+10. fg. ‘To put down, quell, suppress, lay. Ods. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Jrel. in Holinshed 11. 77/2 
Which broiles being couched for atime. 1671 Tre Non- 
conf. 152 That your vanity may be.. hereafter coutched. 

+11. To bring down, lower in dignity. Ods. 

1602 FuLBECKE Pandectes 32 The state being now couched, 
and déuolued to the dregges of the people. 

III. To place, lodge ; hide ; express in words. 
+12. To place in a lodging or dwelling; to 
lodge ; fass. to be lodged or located. Ods. 
¢1400 Mavunpev. (1839) vi. 63 Pei haue none houses, but 

tentes..and pere benethe bei couchen hem and dwellen. 
c 1534 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 139 Hee 
cowched hiin self in an abbay. 1651 Relig. Hotton. (1685) 
291 They were couched in the College. 1690 in Kirkton //7s¢. 
CA. Scot. viii. (1817) 339 The Councill went on to couch the 
ministers in their confynements. 

+13. To lay in concealment (more or less); to 
hide, conceal; ve/?. and fass. to lie hidden, to lurk. 
Obs. or arch. 

1577-87 Howixsuep Chou. II]. 1217/2 There were some 
harquebusiers secretlie couched in covert. 16:0 BARROUGH 
Meth. Physick v. xvii. (1639) 310 1f the quantity of humour 
be great, it sometime coucheth it selfe in some principal] 
inember. 1650 Futter /isgah 11. v.123 Much of providence 
being couched under the seeming casualty thereof. 1792 
Map. D’Arsiay Diary Apr., He wears no semblance that 
has not a real and sympathetic substance couched beneath, 
1814 Scott Ld, of Isles v. xxvii, Couch thee midway on the 
wold. 

+14. To set, place, put (Zogether with others, 77 
a list, category, etc.) ; to collocate, comprise, in- 
clude. Oés. 

1548 Upatt Evrasm. Par, Pref. 14 Couched together 
in this one weorke. 1573 Barer A/v. To Rdr. (1380) 2, 1 
have couched manie wordes together..in the..tables for 
breuitie sake. 1581 Mareeck 4. of Notes 102, 1. .couched 
him in this Catalogue of Heretikes 1642 Howett or. 
Trav, (Arb.) 23 Hee must couch in a faire Alphabetique 
paver-book the notablest occurrences. 1729 SHELVOcKE Ar- 
tillery v. 310 Under them are couched all Frauds, under- 
hand Practices, &c. 

15. To put together, frame, shape, arrange 
‘words, a sentence, etc.) ; to express in language, 
put into words; to set down in writing. Now 
always fo couch 77 such and such ¢erms, words, 
language, ete. 

1529 More Supplic. Sorlys Wks. 2390/1 It is so contriued, 
& the wordes so cowched, that..a simple reader inizht.. 
in the reding be deadly corrupted. 1586 W. Wesner Eng. 
Portrie (Arh.) 63 In chouching the whole sentence, the like 
regarde is to be had. 1651 Honpes Lezvath. i, xxxili. 205 
The words wherein the question..is couched. 1702 “ng. 
Vheophras!. 282 Flattery well couch'd. 1746 WeEsLEY 
Princ. Methodist 5 Yhe Argument ..is best understood 
when couched in few words. 1755 Macens /zsurances 11. 
255 All Insurances. .shall be couched and executed accord- 
ing to the.. Manner prescribed. 1830 Lytron 7. Clifford i, 
All the answers he received were couched in the negative. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth, Loud. 99 Vhe Swedenborgians 
..couching it in their own peculiar a hiaeesibes: 

b. To express in an obscure or veiled way; to 
coverup an idea, meaning, ctc. szder, 77, cte. 
Formerly sometimes with 2p: cf. Zo wrap up.) 
1563 //omilics u. Fasting 1. 11859) 282 In this smooth ques- 

tion they couch up suhtilly this argument or reason, 1589 
Nasut Greene's Menaphon Ded. (Arb.) 14 Which lies 
couched most closely wnder darke fables profounditie. 1652 
NeELpUAM tr. Sedden’s Ware Cl. 47 Vhe Truth it self which 
lay couched in this Fable. 1691 IX. Taytor tr. Behmen's 
Theos. Philos 410 Vhe whole New ‘Vestainent is couched up 
inthe Old, 1710 Sterne Yatler No. 214 * 6 Thar great 
Philosopher . has couched several admirable Precepts in 
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remote Allusions and mysterious Sentences. 1880 J. Caizp 
Philos. Relig. vii. 195 Materialistic metaphors under which 
our spiritual conceptions are couched. 

** Intransilive uses (from vefi.). 

Now chiefly said of, or with figurative reference to, beasts. 

IV. 16. To lie. a. Of persons: esp. To lie in 
a place or position of rest, to lie at rest or in sleep ; 
to recline, to repose. arch. 

¢1380 Wycuir IV’%s, (1880) 168 [Prestis] chouchen in softe 
beddis. 1567 Harman Caveat 32 They haue cleane strawe 
in some barne..where they couch comly to gether. a@ 1652 
J. Smitu Sed. Disc. ix. 415 The souls of wicked men.. 
become heavy and sink dcwn. .and couch as near as may be 
to the centre. 1814 Scotr Ld. of /sles v. iv, At eve they 
couch’d in greenwood bower: 1833 Hr. Martixeau Fr. 
Wines & Pod. vi. 96 The peasantry..live under roofs of 
rushes and couch upon beds of straw. 1885 G. MEREDITH 
Diana |. i, 24 Couching in a garden, catching with one 
hand at fruits. 

b. Of animals: now sec. to lie in their lair. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 84 The 30nge whelp.. Hab noght his 
maistre betre awaited Yo couche, whan he seith go lowe. 
1546 Supplic. Poore Commons (1871) 84 Yf they [these 
dombe dogges] be but ones byde cowche..they draw the 
tayle betwine the legges. 1549-62 STERNHOLD & H. Ps. civ, 
To couche in their dennes. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew 
s.v., I} tld-boar, A Boar coucheth, Lodgeth. 1832 Hr. 
Martineau Life in Werlds i.g The beasts would couch in 
our neighbourhood. 1846 Jesse Avecdt. Dogs 270 Anotter.. 
it was supposed that he had gone tocouch more inland. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. 1, x. 106 They prefer the bare snow, 
where they can couch within the sound of our voices. 

g. 1845 Primer Hen, VIII, 137 Yhe waues couched, the 
winds fell. 
te. Of things: To lie (in the general sense). Ods. 
¢1391 CHaucerR Astro. 1.§ 29 Lat thyn Astrelabie kowch 
adown euene vpon a smothe grond. 1578 Banister //¢s¢. 
Alan, 24 The ribbes. .endewed with Appendances. . where 
they couche with the cauities of the Vertebres. 1611 Bipte 
Deut. xxxiii. 13 The deep that coucheth beneath. 1640 
SANDERSON Sev. xii. (1681) II. 174 The laying of Stones 
together by making them Couch close oneto another. 1681 
CuetHam Axgler’s Vade-m. ii. § 8(1689)11 So as they may 
twine, and:couch close one within anollen 

17. To take or fall into a posture more or less 
approaching that of lying at rest. a. To lie down, 
crouch, cower, as a beast, in obedience, fear, etc. 
+b. To crouch or stoop under a burden (o0s.}. 
+ ¢. Of persons : To bow in reverence or obeisance ; 
to curtsy (ods.). d. fig. (from a and c To bow 
in subserviency or submission ; to submit, succumb. 

€1386 CHaucer Clerk's T. 1150 Yhou shalt make him 
couche as doth a quaille. ?a1400 A/orte Arthure 122 
The Romaynes .. Cowchide as kenetez before bt kynge sel- 
vyne. ¢1460 Towsneley Myst. 96, 1 cowche to the than for 
fayn nere gretyng, Haylle, Lord! 1534 Rr. Wuitintos 
Tullyes Offyce 1. (1540) 30 To stoupe for no man .. nor to 
couche to fortune. 1542 UpaLi Aras. Afophth. 303 a, He 
with a nauie of three hundred shippes made sixe hundred 
shippes of theirs couche. @ 1553 — Royster D.1.iv, Couche 
on your marybones..down to the ground. 1571 Campion 
Hist. Ireland 1.x. (1633) 110 A Lady of such part, that all 
Estates of the Realme couched unto her. 1590 SPENSER 
F.Q. 1. i. 4 An aged Squire. ..That seemd to couch under 
hisshield. 1607 WaLKincTon Of¢. Glass 43 The Asse wittily 
coucht down to ease himself ofhis waight. 161z Biste Gev. 
xlix. 14 Issachar is a stronge asse couching downe betweene 
two burdens. 1650 R. HoLuincwortu “rere. conc. Usurped 
Powers 46 To perswade men to couch down under Usurpa- 
tion. 1821 JOANNA Baituie JZfetr. Leg. Columbus xiix, 
Like spaniel couching to his lord. 

+e. éransf, Ot plants: To lie or bend close to 
the ground. Ofleaves: To droop. Oés. 

1601 Hottanp Péizy I1, 224 It coucheth and creepeth low 
by the ground, and is like vnto Millet. 1681 CueTHam 
Angler's Vade-m. x\i. § 7 ‘The Weeds which have couched 
all Winter, begin to erect their heads. 1744 W. Extis J/od. 
Husbandinan vi. ii. (1750) 82 Frosts that will cause the 
leaves. .to look yellow and couch. 

18. To lie in ambush, to lurk. 

1583 STanyHurRST Aecvers nu. (Arb.) 44 Heer ar couching 
soom troups of Greekish asemblye. 1607 Toprsect Jour-/. 
Beasts (1673) 31 The beast..cowching close in his cabhin. 
1718 Pore /diad x. 210 The unwearied watch their listening 
leaders keep, And couching close, repel invading sleep. 
1813 Scott Rokeby m1. iv, Bertram..couches in the brake 
and fern, Hiding his face. 1859 Tennyson /dyUls, Guinevere 
31 Sir Launcelot passing by Spied where he couch’d. 

19. Of leaves, etc.; ‘[o lie in a bed or heap for 
decomposition or fermentation. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1804) 11. 63 [Oak leaves] 
after being raked into heaps .. should immediately be car- 
ried to some place near the hot-houses, where they must 
lie to couch. 1807 R. W. Dickson /?ract. clgric. I1. 260 
When the heat in the process of couching has gone too far. 
1851 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. X11. u. 385 ‘Whe leaves..are 
crushed..into a pulp. This is..made up into balls, and 
dried for several days in open sheds. .The mill grinds the 
hardened balls into powder, and ‘ couching’ then begins ; 
the powder being watered daily for several weeks, fer- 
menis. 

Couch kautf, k7tf), v.2 [f. Coven sé.2] trans. 
To clear of couch-grass. 

1846 Fred. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 341 Strong wheat-loam 
. repeatedly ploughed, dragged, harrowed, and couched. 

Cou'chance. ([Sce next, and -ance.] = next. 

1886 Bracxmore in //arper's AJag. May 874 If..prescrip- 
tion for levance and couchance conferred any right. 

Couchancy (kawtfansi). Zaz. [f. Covcuant: 
see -ANCY.] In phrase Levancy and couchancy: 
the fact of being /evan? and couchant; sce next. 

1695 Ventris Keports Table s, v. Coro, In a Title of 
Common for Beasts Levant and Couchant, the Levancy and 
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Couchancy is not Traversable. 1818 Sir J. Bayvey in Bar- 
new. & Cr. Hep. 1. 710 If levancy and couchancy were 
incident to the right of common appendant, 

Couchant (kautfant), 2. [a. F. couchani, pr. 
pple. of coucher to lie, Covcu.] 

1. Lying down; couching: esf. of an animal: 
see CovcH v. 16b, (Often with allusion to the 
heraldic use.) 

1496-7 [see b]. 1601 Hottanp Pliny (1634) 1. 219 This 
dog .. lay sti!l couchant and neuer stirred nor made at 
them. 1670-98 Lassets Voy. Jtaly 11. 48 The tomb of 
this .. saint with her statue in a couchant posture. 1720 
WELTON Suffer. Son of God 11. xv. 400 He beheld these 
Savage Creatures..Couchant at His Feet. 1807 Worpsw. 
White Doe 1. 203 Vhe milk-white Doe..Couchant beside 
that lonely mound. 1882 H.C. Merivate Faucet of B. 11. 
11. ili. 172 Frisco, who had been couchant regardant, con- 
tributed another low growl to the dialogue. 

b. Couchant and levantl: lying down and rising 
up ; Said of cattle in permanent or quasi-permanent 
occupation of pasture; more commonly LEvant 
and couchani, qv. 

1496-7 Act 12 Hen, ITI, c. 13 § 10 Where the same 
quycke catell ys couchant and levaunt. 

2. Her. Of an animal: Represented as lying with 
the body resting on the legs and (according to most 
authors. the head lifted up, or at least not sunk in 
sleep (dormant). 

c 1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 129 in Q. Eliz, Acad., etc. 98, 
xv maneris of lionys in armys..the v. seand; vj mordand ; 
vij cuchand. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 111. li. 25 His crest was 
covered with a couchant Hownd. 1634 PreacHam Gent. 
£xerc. WW. 157 Couchant [is] couching or lying downe close 
with his head betweene his legges like a Dog. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Jseud. Ep, v. x. 248 If a Lyon were the proper coat 
of Judah, yet were it not probably a Lyon Rampant. .but 
rather couchant or dormant. 1756-7 tr. Aeysler's Trav. 
(1760) 1. 467 At the foot of the stairs..are two large lions 
couchant of white marble. 1766 Porxy Heraldry Gloss., 
Couchant..expressing the posture of any Animal that is 
Iying on his belly, but with his head lifted up. 1864 
Boute.t /eraldry, Hist. & Pop. x. 59 When in the attitude 
of taking repose, the Lion is Couchant, or Dormant. 

Jig. 1641 J. Jackson (rue Evang. T.11.193 That [Religion} 
which is more calme..lesse rampant, and more couchant. 
1859 Tennyson /dydl/s, Guinevere 11 Sir Modred..ever like 
a subtle beast, Lay couchant with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring. 

+ 3. Bending down, crouching. Ods. rare. 

1706 Dr For Fure Div. Introd. 3 A constant Bondage 
bows his Couchant Neck. /éid. ut. 7 Kings were the 
General Farmers of the Land, Mankind the Cattle .. Meer 
Beasts of Burthen, Couchant and Supprest. 

Jig. 1693 Drvpex $uvenal xi. (R.), When couchant vice 
all pale and trembling lay ! 

+4. Lodging, dwelling. Oés. 

1602 WitHats Jct. (1608) 77 The place, manor house, or 
Farme..where this Officer 1s couchant & abiding. 

+5. Lying hidden, lurking (/7/, and fig.). Obs. 

1642 Axnznot. Cert. Quvries 1 Your manner of expression 
hathcouchant a pernitious insinuation. 1720 WELTON Suffer. 
Sou of God 1. viii, 160'Vhe Divine Majesty, Couchant under 
the Weakness of a tender Infant. 


| Couche (kfc), a. Her. [Fr.3 pa. pple. of 
coucher to lie, CoucH.] Said of a shield suspended 
by the sinister corner so as to hang in a slanting 
position ; also=Coucuen b. 

1727-31 Baitey vol. 1, Cowché (in Heraldry) denotes any 
thing lying along, as a Chevron couché signifies a Chevron 
lying sideways. 1864 Boutett /feraddry, Hist. & Pop. iii. 
(ed. 3) 16. 

Couched ‘kautft), pf/. a. [f. Coven v1 + 
-ED1,.]_ Laid or lying down; lying hidden or 
concealed, covert ; expresscd in words, etc.; sec 
the verb. 

1513 Dovctas -Zxeis x. xiii. 68 Throw..hys targe platit 
thniis wyth steyll And throw the cowchit lynnyn euery 
deyll. 1573 Twynxe 2xeid x. Dd ijb, Deepe silence now 
to breake, and to disclose my chouched paine. 1671 MiLtox 
TP. R.1..97 Not force, but well couch't fraud. 1675 Bur. 
THOGGE Causa De? 332 When this well couch’t frame of 
World shall burn. 1807 Home in PAdd. Trans, XCVII. 91 
The experiments were again repeated on the couched eye. 
1807 J. Jounson Orient. Voy. 168 Viger Island (so called 
from some faint resemblance. .to a couched tiger). 1835 I. 
Tavtor Sp77, Despot. vi. 251 The couched resentment of the 
Church. ; : 

b. Her. Said of a chevron borne sideways, 
issuing from the side of the escutcheon. ; 

1586 Ferns Blaz. Gextrie 181 The most rare manner Is, to 
see them [cheuerons] borne couched. 2 

Cou'chedness. are. [f. prec.+-NEss. Cf. 
Covcn v7, 15.] The quality of being set together ; 
composition, framing (of a defined kind). 

1629 Gaur. Holy Madu. 165 A .. more solide couched- 
nesse of the Joynts and Bloud. 

i Couchee (kz fe). Also 7-8 -chée, 8 -ché; 
rarely coucher, [a. F. couché, variant of coucher 
Littré, Cozcher sb. 1) lying down, going to bed 
(subst. use of coucher inf.: see CoucH v. 1) 

1. An assembly of company in the cvening ; an 
evening reception. 

Cf. F. le coucher du rot, or simply le coucher, the recep- 
tion which preceded the king's going to bed ; petst coucher 
the interval between this reception and the king’s actual 
retirement, during which he saw only his household officers 
or other privileged persons, z A 

1676 Iirnerepce Jan of Mode ww.1, 1 was coming late 
from Whitehall after the King’s Couchée, 1679 Crowne 
Ambit. Statesman 1. 28 Almost at all his Levyes and his 
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Couchees. a1g1s Burnet Own Teme (1766) HH. 251 Vhe 
Duke's levees and couchées were so crowded that the anti- 
chambers were full. 1719 Alem. Lewis X1V, v. 56 At the 
Queen’s Coucher, where the King was. 1776 Harris Let. 
in /'rivate Lett. 1st Ld. Maluesbury (1870) 1.350, | attended 
the three Couchés last night of the Speaker, Lord Mansfield 
and the Chancellor. 1831 Cariyvte Sart, Nes. 1. ix, Pompous 
ceremonials.. Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchees. 
+2. An obcisance. Obs. 

1691 .Vezw Discow. Old (ntreague xxi, Bend with aukward 
Couchees to the Throne. 

Coucheneele, -nille, obs. ff. CocuinEAt. 

+Cou'cher!. O%s. Also 4 coucheour. [app. 
a. Anglo-Fr. *coucheour: cf. ¥.coucheur ‘acotucher’ 
(Cotgr.).] ? A conch-maker, an upholsterer, 

c1400 Destr. Troy 1597 Carpentours, cotclers, coucheours. 
1415 in lork Alysé. Introd, 23 Tapisers, Couchers. ¢ 1440 
(bid. xxx. 270 (#eading) The ‘Vapiteres and Couchers. 

Coucher? (katrtfor). Also 5 ?co,u choure. 
[app. a. Anglo-Fr. *couchour =F. coucheur he who 
lies, a lier, f. coucher: see Couct v.!] 

1. One lying down: in 15thc. quot. perh. one 
confined to bed; in Sc. one who lies when he 
ought to be active, a laggard, coward, poltroon. 

14.. Seven Deadly Sins 76 in fot. Rel. & 1. Poems 217 
He [(Auaryssia]..kepith me low lyke a cochoure. «@ 1661 
RutHerrorp Leéfé, 1. Ixv. (Jam.), To go to the camp with 
Christ .. not... sit at the fire with couchers. 1833 D. Moir 
Wanste Wauch iv. (1849) 20, I took the couchers blow. 

2. One who couches or crouches. 

1880 Brownine Draw. /dyitts Ser. 1. Doctor —, The cou- 
cher by the sick man’s head. 

+ 3. A table-cloth; =Coucn sé.1 4. Obs. rare. 

1572 /nz, in T. D, Whitaker //ist. Craven (1812) 229 One 
cowcher, or carpett, for a longe table. 

+4. A large book, such as remains lying for use 
on a desk ortable. Ods. Cf. LEDGER. 

1519 Horman Vxe/e. 84 A whole boke is commenly called 
indifferentlye a volume, a boke, a coucher: but..A volume 
is lesse than a boke: and a boke lesse than a coucher. 

tb. esp. A large breviary that lay permanently 
on a desk in church or chapel. Oés. 

1444 Will of Ctozyte (Somerset Ho.), Librum vocatum a 
Cowcher ad deseruiendum in ecclesia. 1467 A ipon Ch. 
Acts 235 Do et lego ecclesie collegiate Ripon’, unum 
coucher magnum de usu Ebor’, quem volo .. in stallo prie- 
bendz de ‘Thorp cathena ferrea ligari. 1534 in E. Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 199 Item an other cowclier with 
ij claspis of siluer. 1549 Act 3-4 Edw. V/,c. 10 § x All 
Books called .. Couchers, Journals, Ordinals .. shall be.. 
abolished. 1559 /ujsunct. QO. Etiz. in Sparrow Cotd. (1675) 47 
Item, That the Church-Wardens. .shall deliver unto our Visi- 
tors the Inventories of Vestments, Copes .. and specially of 
Grayles, Couchers..and such like. 

+e. A large cartulary or register; a coucher- 
book, Obs. 

1607-37 Cowet J/ulterpr., Concher, the general book in 
which a corporation entreth their particular Acts for a per- 
petuall remembrance of them. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
Coucher .. In some old Statutes, it is taken for a Book, in 
which a Corporation, etc. Register their particular Acts. 

+5. A resident commercial agent or factor ina 


foreign place. Obs. Cf. ambassador lever. 

1601 J. Keymor Dutch Fishing in Phenix (1721) 1. 227 
She [the Herring-Buss] imployeth .. at Land Viewers, 
Packers .. Couchers to make the Herrings lawful Mer- 
chandizes. 1607 Cowet /uferpr., Cowcher signifieth a 
factour that continueth in some place .. for Trafique. 1706 
Puiturrs (ed. Kersey), Coucher, an old Word for a Factor 
residing in some Foreign Country for Traffick, as formerly 
in Gascoigne to buy Wines. 

+ 6. A setter dog. Obs.—° 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey), Coucher..also a Setter, or 
Setting-dog. 

7. Comb. + coucher-book, a large cartulary. 

1611 Cotcr., Chartutaire, a Terrier, or Coucher-book. 
1623 Liste 4UUfric on O. & N. Test. ‘Yo Rdr. 17 Old 
charters that | met with among the Kings Records, and in 
the Coucher-bookes of Monasteries. 1640 SoMNER Avtig. 
Cauterb. 155 All..Coucher-books or Liegers and Records 
that ever I could yet see. 1891 J. T. Fowter Concher-dk. 
of Setby (ks. Record Ser.) I. xvii, “he Coucher book, 
Sartulary, or Register, here printed, is a manuscript on 
vellum..13Xg inches, 

Cou'cher3. fafer Manuf. [in mod.Fr. cou- 
cheur (etymol. = prec.) and couchart.] 

1. ‘The workman who lays the sheet of pulp on 
the felt to be pressed (in making hand-made paper). 

1751 [see Coucu v.16], 1807 Specif Cobb's Patent No. 
3084. 3 The..machinery may be worked. . without requiring 
the assistance of a coucher. 1837 Wuittock Bk. Trades 
(1842) 365 (Peper Waker) The Coucher receives the mould 
from the first nan, and turns on the sheet upon a felt or 
woollen cloth. 1855 R. Herrinc /afer (1863) 51 Mont: 
golfier contrived three figures of wood to do the work of the 
vatman, the coucher, and the layer. 

2. A mechanical contrivance for doing the same. 

1857 J. Meunsett Chronot. Paper-Making ‘ 1870) 167 A 
concher and a scraper combined. 

Coucher +, var. of Coucner. 

Couch-grass: sce Coven sb." 

Couching (kaw'tfig), vid. sd. 
-Inc 1, 

1. The action of Cotcn z.1, in various scnses. 

13391 Cuaucer sistrof. ii. § 29 ‘Vhanne wol the..lyne 
merydional of thyn astrolabie lye evene sowth.. so that 
thow werke softly and avisely in the cowchyng. 1571 
Gotpinc Cafzin on fs. \Wwili. 10 By reason of the crabbed 
couching of them [words] together, there is some darknesse. 
1578 Banister f/ist. Wan. 1. 37 Deeper concauities, for the 
couchyng in of the..heades of the bones, r60x Sunvks. Pal. 


[f. Coven vt + 
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C. ut. i, 36 These couchings, and these lowly courtesies. | a cough. 


1743 in Doran ‘ Afann' & Manuers (1876) I. vi. 165 A Quack 
Oculist.. performed no one cure except couching. 1833 Sik 
C. Be. //and ‘ed. 3) 170 When surgeons perform the 
operation of couching. 1876 /ineycl. Brit. (ed. 9) IV. 267 
Malting consists of four processes—stecping, couching, 
flooring, and kiln-drying. 

2. embroidery. Couched work: see Coucn v.! 4b. 

1882 Dict, Needtcwork s.v, Couchiug, Ancient Church 
needlework was profusely decorated with Couchings. 1884 
Mrs. [larrison in //arfer's Mag. Aug. 346/1 * Laid-work ’, 
or ‘ couching', as seen in the grounds of. .old embroideries. 

+ 3. concr. Bedding ; litter. Ods. 

1927 Phitip Quart? 254 Ile lays the Couching which he 
made for the Beast, by his own Bed. 

4. attrib, 

1611 Besru Azed. xxv. 5 A couching place for flocks. 1614 
Svivester Gethaulia’s Rescue wi. 293 VW’ wofull Mother, on 
her Couching-Settle. 1748 tr. Leyetias' Distentp. [forses 
15« You shall put in the couching Instrument. . between the 
Coats of the Lye. 1805 Wornsw. ?relude xiv. 4, Lleft Beth- 
gelert’s hutsat couching-time, 1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 490 
(Paper Manuf.) The two rollers following the dandy .. are 
termed couching-rollers, from their performing a similar 
operation. .to the business of the coucher. .'They are simply 
wooden rollers covered with felt, 

Cou'ching, ///. 2. That couches: see the verb. 

1596 Suaxs. 1 /fern. JV, in. i. 153 A couching Lyon, and 
aramping Cat. 1816 1.. Hunt Aged ut. 215 The couching 
sun Levels his final look through shadows dun. 

Couchless (kautt{lés), 2. rare—°. [f. Coven 
sb.\ + -LESS.] ‘Having no couch or bed’ (Hyde 
Clarke, 1855). 

+Couch-quail. Oés. In phrase, fo Alay couch- 
quail, app.=couch as a quail (see Covcn v. 17, 
quot. 1386): ef. /cap-frog. Also as v6. ; To cower, 
crouch timidly. 

@1§29 SKELTON Speke Parrot 420 To lowre, to droupe, 
to knele, to stowpe, and to play cowche quale. 1532 Morr 
Coufut. Tindate Wks. 586/1 If there be such dogges..men 
.. must... chastice them & make them couch quaile. 1537 
Thersites in Hazl. Dodstey 1. 396 How I have made the 
knaves for to play couch-quail. 

Couchward (kawtfw61d), adv.,a. rare. [Sec 
-wakp.] Towards one’s couch or bed. 

1852 Aleanderings of Mem. 1.182 Care for your couch- 
ward path, ; 

Couchy (kawtfi), 2. [f Coven 56.2 +-yv.] 

1, Full of or infested with couch-grass. 

1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 304 Capable of working in 
couchy, stoney, and every kind of soil. 1842 Freud. KR. 
Agric. Soc. W1. 1. 120 Rough, cloddy, and couchy ground. 

2. Of the nature of or resembling couch-grass. 

1794 T. Davis Agric. Witts (1813) 258-268 Black couch, 
agrostis stolonifera, or couchy bent. 1809 G. Lanpr /’erve 
/stands (1810) 150 Creeping and couchy bent-grass. 

Coucumber, obs. f. CucumBER. 

Coud(e, obs. f. could: see Can v.! 

Coue, obs. f. Cove ; var. Core Oés. quickly. 

Coue, var. of Cow(&, obs. f. CHOUGH. 

Couele, obs. f. CowL. 

Couenaunte, corrupt f. ComMonty. 

Couertine: see CuRTAIN. 

Coufel (f/. coufles), obs. f. CowL 2, a tub. 

Couffre, Coufin, obs. ff. Correr, CorFIN. 

Cougar (k-gai). Also couguar (ki gwar). [a. 
F. conguar, an adaptation by Buffon (1749-67) of 
Marcgrafs name cwueuace ara, reproduced by 
Dison 1648, and adopted by Ray 1693, repr. Gua- 
rani slacu ara or Suasu ara.] 

A large feline quadruped (/v/zs concolor), found 
wild in most parts of America ; also called fama, 
catamount, red tiger, American lion, ete. 

1774 Go.psm, Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. iv. i, 375 There is an 
animal of America, which is usually called the red tiger, but 
Mr, Buffon calls it the Cougar. 1796STEDMAN Surinane 11. 
xvili, 50 The couguar, called in Surinam the red tyger. 
1809 CampBeLt Gertr. IWyom. wi. xiv, Nor foeman then, 
nor cougar’s crouch | feared. 1825 Waterton Hand. S. 
Amer, (1880) 36 Phe couguar is..not as large as the jaguar. 
1865 Parkman Champlain xi. (1875) 329 The whoop of the 
horned owl, the scream of the cougar. 

Cough (kpf), sb. Forms: 4 couhe, cow3e, 
cou3e, 4-6 coughe, 5 cogh e, caughe, koghwhe, 
6 cowgh(e, 5~ cough. [f. Coven z.: cf. daugh.] 

1. The affection of coughing at short intervals, 
lasting for a longer or shorter pcriod of time; a 
diseascd condition of the respiratory organs mani- 
festing itself in fits of coughing. 

The affection was down to r16co usually called the cough 
(cf. the meastes, the cholera, etc.); now in medical language 
sunply cough; a cough is a specific attack, whether of deti- 
nite duration or chronic, or a particular kind, as ‘a hollow 
cough’, ‘a churchyard cough’. 

1377 Lanct. 7. £7. B. xx. 81 Coughes [C. couhes] and 
cardiacies, crampes, and tothaches. ¢ 1386 Cuyucer WJerch 
7.713 [He] slepith, til that the coughe hath him awaked. 
¢ 1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 308 Passiouns of be eeren, & of 
be noseprillis, & cold couze. 2a 1400 Chester 11, (Shaks. 
Soc.) 1.119 Vf the caughe had them caughte, Of yt I coulde 
them heale. 1527 Anprew Sranswyke's Distill, Waters 
Ajb, he same water dronken..at mornynge and at nyght 
.. helpeth them that have the cowghe. 1581 MULCASTER 
Positions xii. (1887) 61 It is also good for the drie cowghe. 
1597 Suaxs. 2 //en, JV, an. ii. 193 Fa’. What disease hast 
thou? Buf. A whorson cold sir, a congh sir. 1704 FV. 
Froucer Wed. Gyr. Pref., lt ts in our Choice, whether a 
Cough shall run on to a Consumption. 1740-1 Swirt Le/t. 
fo Urs. Whiteway 13 Jan., My cold is now attended with 


COUGH. 


2744 Berkecey Sir’s § 21 An excellent medicine 
1845 Beppo Drs. Liver 247 lle was afiected 
with cough and dyspna:a, 18530 Mrs. Stowe Uacte Yom’. 
C. xxiv, ‘But she has a cough’. ‘Cough!.. I‘ve always 
been snbject to acough’, 1854 |see Co1aner], : 

2. A single act of coughing ; a violent expulsion 
ofair from the lungs with the characteristic noise. 

1742 Wrst Let. in Gray's Poems (1775) 136, It will go on, 
cough after cough..for half an hour together, 1828 Sco™m 
FAL, Perth xxi, Dwining ventured to give a low cough... 
by way of signal. 1872 Hluxtey Péys. iv, 94 A violent con- 
traction of the expiratory muscles, producing a cough. 

3. altri. and Comd., as cough-drop, -lozenge, 
a ‘drop’ or lozenge taken to cure or alleviate a 
congh; Coughwort, a name proposed by Gerarde 
for the Coltsfoot 7 zsszlago farfara,. 

1597 Gerardi Jferbal celxxvii. § 2. 667 Fussilage (whic! 
may also be Englished Coughwoort). 1851 Mayvunw Lover. 
Labour 1. 3/1 Vendors of. .sweetineats, brandy-balls, cough- 
drops, A/od. Clear your throat with a cough-lozenge. 

Cough kpf,v. lorms: 4 co3-, cou3-. kou3., 
couzh-, couh-, cou3w-en, couwe, kow-, 4 5 
cOW}3-,cowh-, cow:, 4 Ocough-, cowgh-; 5 cogh-, 
koghe, cowff, 6 coughe, coegh, 6-7 coff’e, 6 
cough. [ME. co3-, cogh-. cowh-en, answering to an 
unrecorded OE. *cohhran, represcnted by a dertv 
cohhetan {app.) to cough; akin to MDu. cuchen, 
mod.Du. and LG. £uchen to cough; cf. also MING. 
Atichen to breathe (on), dircct the breath, exhale, 
and MHG. &fchen to breathe with difficulty as 
in asthma, catch the breath ‘sec CHINK, KINK), 
mod.G. keuchen, ketchen to pant, gasp, catch the 
breath, be short of breath. All these words appear 
to be of echoic origin, represcnting various sounds 
and actions made with the breath.] 

l. zxtr. To expel the air from the lungs with a 
more or less violent effort and characteristic noise, 
produced by the abrupt forcible opening of the 
previously closed glottis; usually in order to 
remove something that obstructs or irritatcs the 
air- passages. 

¢1325 Old Age 8 in FE. £:. 7’. (18621149, I clyng i cluche i 
crokeicouwe, c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 307 He cojed ful 
hy3e. 1377 Lanci. 7. #7. B. xi. 100 Sone pis doctour.. 
Coughed [zv.7. couzwede; C. xvi. 1 kowede] and carped. 
¢ 1386 Cnaucer J/iléer’s 7. 511 (Harl. MS.) Sofie he cowhip 
(v. » coughed, cogheth, koughep, coude] with a semysoun. 
¢ 1400 Lanfrauc’s Cirurg. 165 Make hin cow3e & spitte out 
be quytture. ¢1490 /’routp. Parv. 97 (MS. K) Cowyn or 
hostyn [H. cowhyn, P. cowghen], éussro, tusstto. 1514 
Barcray Cyt. & Ufptondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 47 Neyther 
mayst thou rise, cough, spit, or neese. 1562 J. Heywoor 
Prov. & Hpigr. (1867) 100, 1 neuer heard them coegh nor 
hem. 1604 Suaks. Off. tv. il, 29 Cough, or cry hein: if 
any body come. 1828 Scorr #. d/. Perth xxxiii, Coughing, 
to conceal from the Provost the excess of his agitation. 
1846 J. Baxter Liber. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) Il. 142 Vhe 
herdsman should be aware of every beast that coughs. 1869 
Trotiore //e knew xcii. 513 He fell a-coughing violently. 


2. trans. To express or utter by coughing. 

c¢1450 Myre 89x Koghe thow not thenne thy thonkes. 
1784 CowrerR Tash 1v. 148 No stationary steeds Cough their 
own knell. . ; 

3. 70 cough out, up: a. to eject or get rid of by 
coughing. 

1362 Lance. 7’. 7. A. v. 205 Glotoun was a gret cherl .. 
And cowhede vp a cawdel in clementis lappe. 1647 Cra- 
sHaw Joes 125 This last cough, @lia, cough’d out all thy 
fear. 1660 C. Evus Gentile Sinner (1661) 239 It has well 
nigh cough’d out its very heart. 1797 M. Battie Asord, 
Anat. (1807) 94 Vhe tubular substances coughed up. 

+b. fig. To utter; to disclose. Ods. 

1393 Lance. 2. PI. C. vin. 163 Al pat ich wiste wickede hy 
eny of our couent, Ich cowede hit vp in oure cloisire. c 1480 
Ragman Koli 183 in Hazl. &. 2, P.. 1864) 77 Aftir that ye 
coghyn upasonge. ¢ 1485 Drgdy A/yst, (1882) iii, 1224 Lett 
vs syng, I say. Cowff vp pi brest. 1541 S¢. Papers /Ten. 
3°/7/, 1. 711 To make her confesse the thinges testified 
against her, and allso to cowgh out the rest, not yett dis- 
covered. 

4. To cough down: to ‘put down’ or silence 
(a speaker’ by coughing so as to drown his voice. 

1823 .Vew VWonthty Mag. 1X. 299/2 If he will make lony 
speeches, he must be coughed down. @1859 Macavcay //75’ 
Eng. V. 44 Who cheer one orator and cough down another. 

5d. causal, To cause to cough: see quot. 

1847 Youatr //orse xii. 255 The dealers’ habit of coughinz 
the horse, i.e. pressing upon the larynx to make him cough, 
in order that they nay judge of the state of his wind. 

+6. Tocough (any one) a daw, fool, mome: ‘app. 
to make a fool of, befool ; also to prove oneself 


a fool to or for any one. Ods. 

{The origin of the expression has noi been ascertaine |: it 
is even uncertain whether cove is this or the next word.]} 

1526 SKELTON Vagus /. 1073 Wylt thou couche nie - 
dawe for forty pens? /érd. 1077 A, | trowe, ye shall cough 
me a fole. axgs3 Unatt Avyster 2). ut. ii, Hf he come 
abroade he shall cough mea mome. 1§83 StuarFs ofva* 
Adus. 1. 48 Else he may chance to cough hinmselfe a daw = 
for his labour. 1§94 l.vty Worth. Benrbre I} ij, | know he 
will congh for anger that | yeeld not, but he shall cough 
mee a foole for his labour. 

+ Cough, 7.2 Oés.=Corr, to purchase, acquire, 
get. 

1550 Latimer Last Serm. bef. Edze. Vin 27 Seri. 11362 
12ta. If euery man that hath beguiled the King should mak» 
restititcion. .it would cough the King xx mM. poundes....Alac ’ 
alac ' make restitucion. . ye wyl cough in hel els, that al the 
Deuils there wil laugh at your coughing. 


for coughs. 


COUGHER. 
Cougher (k/'fe1). [f Coven v.1+-zR1.] One 


who coughs. 

1611 Cotcr., Tousseur, a cougher. 1825 New Monthly 
Jag. X11]. 319 The ablest cougher-down within the liber- 
ties of Dublin. 1854 H. Mitter Sch. § Schin. (1858) 355 
Cough lies a good deal more under the influence of the will 
than most coughers suppose. ; 

+ Cowghery. zernce-wd. Coughing-place. 

-a 1693 Urqunart Radelais ui. xv. 127 They.. coughed in 
the Cougheries. : 

Coughing (kpfin’, 76/ sb. [f CovcH v.1+ 
-InG],| The action of the verb CoucH. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. i. (1495) 187 The olde 
man is.. greuyd wyth coughynge and spyttynge. ¢ 1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 164 Greet akynge in his side & grevous 
cow3yngs. 1588 SHaks. Z. L. LZ. v. ii. 932 When .. coffing 
drownes tbe Parsons saw. 1677 Gitrin Damonol, (1867) 121 
Disturbances, by coughings, hemmings, tramplings. 1855 
Bain Senses & /nt. 1. ii. § 18 Movements. . belonging to tlie 
automatic or reflex class. Coughing is oneofthose. traxsf. 
1881 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/4 The disagreeable sound, or 
‘coughing’ as it is technically called, of the engine. 

attrib. 1607 Wa.kincton Oft. Glass 122 ‘The coughing 
motion. 1679 Sir I. Browne JVés, (1848) IL]. 462 Vhere 
are very great numbers of quartans; ‘tis also a coughing 
time. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Thrvat 94 At every 
Coughing: bout. 

Coughing, ///.¢. [-1nc 2.] That coughs. 

1707 E. Warp Hud. Rediv. (1715) u. ii, Old coughing 
Fools, and crazy Nurses. ; 

Cought, obs. f. caught: see CATCH v. 

Couhe, obs. f. CoucH. 

Couherdely, obs. f. Cowarp iy. 

Couk, obs. f. Coke: cf. CoLk. 

1696 Phil. Trans. XIX. 351 Here Cool are Charred and 
then called Couk. 1883 Huddersf. Gloss., Couk, a cinder. 

Couk, Sc. f. Cook v.2 

Coul, v. dal. trans. To draw together 
towards one with a rake or scraper. 

1811 Wittan IV. Riding Vorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S8.), Coud, 
to put together dung, mud, dirt, etc. 1855 IV Aithy Gloss., 
Coil, to draw together with a rake; to pull towards you. 

Hence Couler, and app. the form Coul-rake, 
current insome dialects for COLE-RAKE, q.v. 

1876 Iihithy Gloss., Couder, a raker; as we style one eager 
after money. Cozlrake, or Couler, the fireside rake for the 
ashes. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Cowl-rake, a rake for ashes. 
Also an instrument for raking the soot from the. .oven. 

Coul, obs. f. CoLL v.2, CooL a., CowL. 

+ Cow lant, A//. a. Obs. rare—', [a. F. coulant 
pres. pple. of coz/er to flow: see CooL v.2] Flowing. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. vii. 318 Epiphanio calls it Chryso- 
roas, that is, running, or coulant in gold. 1656 BLount 
Glossogr., Coulant, gliding, slipping, flowing gently along. 

Coulboard: see CowL-. 

Could (kud), pa. t. (and oés. and dia/. pa. pple.) 
of CAN v., q.v. 

Could, Coule, obs. ff. Cotp, CoLE sé.!, Cowl. 

Coulee (kzle, k#lii. Also (U.S.) -ee, -ie, 
coolie, -ey. [a. F. cozde flow, f. cowler to flow : 
see -ADE. Sense 2 appears to have arisen among, 
the French trappers in the Oregon region. ] 

1. Geol. A stream of lava, whether molten or 
consolidated into rock ; a lava-flow. 

1839 Murcuison Silur, Syst... xxxii. 428 Large stratiform 
and horizontal coulées of volcanic rock, 1879 RuTLrY 
Stud. Rocks iv. 32 Molten viscous lava, forming flows or 
coulées. i 

2. In the Western regions of Canada and the 

United States: A deep ravine or gulch scooped 
out by heavy rain or melting snow, but dry in 
summer, 
_ 1807in Amer. State P., Publ. Lands (1832) 1.313 Bounded 
in front by the river Detroit, and in rear by acozuéée or small 
run. — 346 Bounded..above by a creek (or coulée) called 
ventre de bauf. 1860 in BartLerr Dict. Anicr. 188x 
Chicago Times 14 May, These ‘coolies’ are dry during the 
summer season, but are flooded in the spring of the year. 
1884 Lisbon (Dakota) Clipper 13 Mar., Sbe [a cow] was dis- 
covered in x cooley. 

Coulee, -ey, -ie, obs. ff. CooLre. 

Couler, obs. f. CoLour. 

Coule-staff: sce CowL-sTaFr. 

Coulet, for cow/e/7, dim. of Cow. 

1774 0. West Antig. Furness. App. xiii, [On the Common 
Seal each shield] is supported by a Monk in his full Dress 
and Coulet. i 

Couleur (kvlor’. The French for CoLour. 
Hence couleur de rose rose-colour, pink; borrowed 
in Eng, a. as adj. ‘rose-colourcd’, ‘roseate’; 
b. as adv. ‘in a rosy light, in an aspect to which 
fancy lends undue attractions ’. 

1783 II. Watpore Lett. to Lard Strafford June 24, | 
confess my reflections are couleur de rose at present. 1835 
Hoop Poctry, Prose, & Worse xxxiii, Our warfare is deadly 
and horrid.. Nor tinted with couleur de rose. 1851 W. R 
Gree Wisc. Ess. Ser. 1. 143 Not disposed to draw a picture 
couleur de rose of the condition of our people. 

Coulion, obs, f. CuLIION. 

Coulisse (kelzs). [F. coz/isse, subst. use of 
fem. of coulis, in OF. coulets=Pr. coladitz flowing 
:<L. type *colaticzus, f. clave in Romanic to flow.] 

1. A groove or channel in which a sluice-gate or 
movable partition slides up and down. 


1864 WrusteR, Condisse, a piece of timber having a groove 
i which something glides, 1874 Ksicur Dict. Wech., 


or 
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Coudisse, a grooved piece of timber. A pair of battens, or a 
groove in which a sluice-gate moves up and down. 
2. One of the side scenes of the stage in a 


theatre; also the space between them, the wings. 

1819 H. Busk Vesfriad v. 81 And whistling through the 
long coulisses roar With blustering threats behind the side 
stage door. 1868 E. Yates Rock Ahead u. 1, The gossip of 
the coulisses. jig. 1856 Sat. Rev. 11. 265/r Those ex- 
perienced in the coulisses of the political and religious world. 

Coullour, obs. f. CoLour. 

| Couloir (kzwar). [F. coz/otr colander, pas- 
sage, lobby, the steep incline down which timber 
is precipitated on a mountain side:—late L. 
colalorium, {. colare, in, F. couler to flow.] 

A steep gorge or gully on a mountain side: first 
used in reference to the Alps (see quot. 1856), 

1855 J.D. Forses Jour A/t. Blanc ii. 21 1t descended a 
narrow couloir from the Aiguilles Rouges. 1856 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint. 1V.v.i. § 9. 22 note, ‘Couloir’ is a good un- 
translateable Savoyard word for a place down which stones 
and water fall in storms; it is perhaps deserving of natural- 
ization. 31860 TyxpaLi Géac. 1. vil. 47 Up this couloir we 


proposed to try the ascent. 
Coulomb (kvzlpm). Zectr. [After the French 


physicist, C. A. de Coulomb (1736-1806), who 
first invented the method of measuring the quan- 
tity of electricity.] The designation adopted by 
the Paris Electric Congress in 1881, for the unit 
of electrical quantity ; the quantity of electricity 
conveyed in one second by a current of one ampere. 
‘For this unit the name /#eéer had been pre- 


viously introduced into partial use.) 

1881 Vature XXIV. 512 The naine Coulomb to be given 
to the quantity of electricity defined by the condition that 
an ampére gives one coulomb per second. 1891 Géoss. 
Electr. Terms (Lightning Suppl. 3 Mar. 1892), ‘The Cou- 
lomb is the quantity of electricity, which, when passed 
through a solution of nitrate of silver, deposits -oorr18 of a 
gramme of silver on the plate by which it Ieaves the liquid. 


Coulomb-meter .kzlp:mjm#tar). Electr. A 
meter or apparatus for mcasuring the number of 
coulombs that pass into an electric circuit. 

1891 Gloss. Electr. Terms, 

Coulore, -our, obs. ff. Conour. 

Coulpable, obs. f. CULPABLE. 

Coulpe, var. CuLPE, Ods., fault, guilt. 

Coulpon, var. of CuLPoNn, Ods., cut, piece. 

Coul-staff : see CowL-sTaFrF. 

Coult(e, obs. f. Cort. . 


Coulter, colter kélte:). Forms: 1 culter, 
4 cultre, coltour, kulter, 4-6 culture, 5 cultre, 
(-ere, -ur, -yr), 6 cultar, -ore, dia/. kowter, 
7 coultar, colture, (7-9 «dial. cooter), 4- 
culter, 5- colter, 6— coulter. [OE. czdllerv, a. 
L. culter coulter, knife; in OF. coltre, coultre, 
F. coutre, which may have influenced the MF. 
and modem forms: cf. however with couwller 
and dial. cooler, the phonetic devclopment of OF. 
sculder, mod. shoulder, dial. shooder, The spelling 
coller is preferred in American dictionaries ; cz/tfer 
also given in mod. dictionaries on account of its 
use by Shaks., appears to be since 17th c. only 
dial. (e.g. in W. Somerset).] 

1. The iron blade fixed in front of the share in a 
plough ; it makes a vertical cut in the soil, which 
is then sliced horizontally by the share. 

c1o00 Aiteric Collog. in Wr.-Wilcker 90 Gefsestnodon 
sceare and cultre mid dzre syl. /é7d. 99 Hwanon dam 
yrplinge sylanscear oppe culter. arroo /’vc. ibid. 313 
Vomer, scear, Cudtor, culter. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. BL 
1547 As a coltour in clay cerues pe for3es. 1377 LANGL. 
P.P1. B. iv. 464 To schare or to kulter. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Miller's T. 577 A smyth..That in his forge smythed plowh- 
harneys; He scharpeth schar and cultre bysily. 1558 Ji¢Z/s 
§ [nz, N, C. (Surtees) 170 A kowter, a soke, a muk fowe, a 
graype, 2 yerne forks. 1573 Iusser Husd. (1878) 36 Two 
ploughs and a plough chein, ij culters, 1ij shares. 1599 
Suaks. Hen, V7, y. ii. 46 While that the Culter rusts, That 
should deracinate such Sauagery. 1611 Biste 1 Save. xiii. 
20 I’o sharpen euery mau his share and his coulter. 1688 
R. Hotme Armoury i. 334/2 A Plow Culter, or Cooter 
vulgarly. ¢ 1745 AKENSIDE Odes 1. xii, To Sir F. #1. Drake, 
He whets the rusty coulter. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. 
Comw:. 34 Vhe coulter and the share were in one, and the 
{ancient Egyptian] plough was constructed without wheels. 

Jig. 1762 Fatcoxer Shipwr. ui. 193 By time’s deep- 
piercing coulter harrow'd o'er. 
C. xiv, That field-niouse fear of the coulter of destiny. 

+2. A knife. Ods. (app. a Latinism). 

[a 1000 Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 273 Sécca, cultur.] 
Wycuir Prov. xxili. 2 Set a culter in thi throte. 

3. alirib, and Comb. \ First quot. doubtful.) 

1630 in Lex Londinensts (1680) 201 That no man .. shall 
presume to shute any Draw-net or Coulter-net .. before sun 
rising nor after sun setting. @ 1740 Tuxt in Chambers Cyc?. 
Supp.s.v. Coulter, \ts right side above, to bear against the 
upper edge of the coulter hole. 1787 Winter Syst. Hus. 207 
Two coulter bars. .coutaining grooves... for the reception of 
bolts and screws, by which the coulters are fastened. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 116 A sharpcomb welded on 
the coulter margin of the share. 1834 R. Mupie Brit. Birds 
(1841) T. 154 Bill .. coulter-sshaped. 1888 Etwortuy I’, 
Somerset Word-bk., Coulter-box -, the iron clip and screw 
by which the coulter is fixed in its place on the beam, _ 

licnce Cou ltered a., as in four-coultered, having 
four coulters. 
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a13740 TULL in Chambers Cyc/. Sufp. s.v. Coulter, In the 
four coultered plough. 1765 A. Dickson 7yeat. Agric. (ed. 
2) 228 The plough with two coulters..will not .. do near so 
much work as the four-coultered plough. 


Coulterneb. [f. Courter + Nes beak, bill ; 
so called from the shape of its bill.] A local 


(northern) name for the Puffin (Fratercula arctica). 

1678 Ray IVillughby's Ornith.325 The bird called coulter- 
neb at the Farn Islands. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 
1V. 308 The Sea-fowl, called Coulternebs, are very numerous 
here. 1865 Gosst Land & Sea (1874) 30 These are known 
by the fishermen as sea parrots or coulternebs but are more 
generally designated in books as puffins. 1881 Standard 2 
Mar. 5 It [the Act] includes the coulterneb, etc. 

Coulthe, Coulur, obs. ff. CooLrH, CoLovr. 

Coumarin (k#marin). Chen. [a. F.coumarine, 
f. coumarou=cumard,native name in Guiana of the 
Tonka bean + -1N.] A crystalline substance (C, 
H{, O;), with aromatic odour, found in the seeds of 
the cumari, coumarou, or Tonka bean; also in 
melilot, woodruff, sweet-scented vernal grass, etc. 

1830 Linptey Wat. Syst. Bot. 92 The volatile oil of the 
Coumarouma odorata, or Yonka Bean, has been ascertained 
to be a peculiar principle called Coumarin, 1882 J. Smitu 
Dict. Econ. Plats 136 It is probable that hay-fever .. may 
be attributed to the coumarin in the atmosphere. 

Hence Cou'maric a@., in coumarte acid,an acid 
(C, H, O3) obtained from coumarin; Cou-marate, 
a salt of coumaric acid. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. II. 93 Coumaric acid decom- 
poses carbonates. The formula of the coumarates is 
Co H7 Oz. M. 

Coumb, obs. f. of ComB sé, 

1649 Burne Lug. Janprov. [nipr. (1653) 190 And for the 
Coumb, or Whing of the Share, which is that which goeth 
upward upon the Shield-board, I shall term the Coumb. 

Coumb, obs. f. CoomB !, a measurc. 

+ Coumed, ///. a. Obs. rare. ? Measured by the 


CooMB. 

1566 Drant Jfedic. Morall Avib, He myght vpturne His 
coumed coyne with shoules wyde [tr. Horace Sav. 1. i, 
dives ut metiretur nuniitos). 


Coumforde, -forte, obs. ff. Comrorr. 

Coumly, Coumpasse, Coumpinable, obs. 
ff. CoMELY, CoMPAsSS, COMPANABLE, 

Coumpt, -er, obs. ff. Couny, ComPrer, CouNTER. 

Coun, obs. f. Con v.2 

1746 W. Horstey Foo/ (1748) I. 198 The Quartermaster... 
couns to the Helmsman. 

Co-unal (kowyanal), a. rave. [f. L. co- (conz-) 
together + a##-us one + -AL: cf. Co-unE.] Of or 
consisting of a union of several in one. 

a1711 Ken Hymus Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 136 Nought 
can Co-unal Deity divide. 


Counceil, -cele, obs. ff. ConcEaL v., CounciL, 
COUNSEL. 

Council (kawnsil), sé. Forms : 2 (concilium), 
concilie, 3 conceil, 4-6 counceil, 5 -ceyl(l, 5- 
-cell, 6 concille, cowncell,e, 6-7 councel, 6-5 
councill, 6- council. Also esp. in senses 4~ ) 
3-5 conseil, 4 cunsile, consile, consail, (-aile, 
-aille, 4-53 consale, -sell), counseil, (-seile, 
-sile), 4-6 counsail, -sayl, 4-7 counseill, -saile, 
5 conseille, counseille, -seyl, -le, -ll, cown- 
sell, 5-6 conseyl(1, 5-7 counsell, -sall, cown- 
sele, -ell(e, 6 cunsel, counsaille, -sayle, -sayll, 
6-7 -sale, 6-8 counsel. [In Branch I, repr. OF. 
cuncile, ONE. conctilie, = L. concilium (f. con- 
together + ca/- to call) a convocation, assembly, 
meeting, union, connexion, close conjunction ; 
sometimes an assembly for consultation, in which 
sense it became confused with covsz/?2m an ad- 
visory body (though the confusion was perh. in 
most cases due to later scribes of MSS.). In 
medieval times concz/izi was mainly appropriated 
to the assemblies convoked to settle points of 
doctrine and discipline in the Church, or the re- 
lations between Church and State in particular 
countries, — the Councils. Ancarly L.-Gr. Gloss. 
in Du Cange has Covczlium, cvvé5piov, cvpBovror, 
suvodos ; and an ancient Codex of the Canons quoted 
by him has ‘ Synodum autem ex Graco interpretari 
Comitatum, vel Coetum; Concilii autem nomen 
tractum ex more Romano’. In OF, consilium 
came down as a living word in the form covsez/, 
while concile (concire) was used for the ecclesias- 
tical conci/iun, which sense it still exclusively 
retains. In English, the two words were, from the 
beginning, completely confused: covset/ was fre- 
quently spelt concet/ ; concile was spelt consz/e and 
conceil; and the two words were treated as one, 
under a variety of forms, of which cozézsez/, later 
counsel, was the central type. In the 16thc. 
differentiation again began : coznce/, later coznci/, 
was established for the ecclesiastical coszc7/iuzz, ¥. 
conctle ; and this spclling has been extended to all 
cases in which the word means a deliberative as- 
sembly or advisory body (where L. has coustdzum, 
Fr. conset/), leaving counsel to the action of coun- 
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selling and kindred senses. ‘The practical distinction 
thus established between conmc77 and counsel does 
not correspond to Latin or French usage.] 

* I. Uses derived from L, concilium. 

+L. generally. An assembly called together for 
any purpose ; a convocation or congregation. Ods. 

In the simple sense found only at an early date, and passing 
imperceptibly into the sense of ‘ deliberative asseinbly’ (4). 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 16076 \Cott.) Vp par stert ta panteners in 
middes pat consile. ¢1340 £. £. Psalter (i, EK. T.S.) xxxix. 
{xl] 14 Ich ne hidde nou3t py mercy and py sopenes fram pe 
michel conseil [Vulg. a coucilio multe) ape vntrew. ¢ 1400 
[see 4]. “ 

2. spec. Anassembly of ecclesiastics (with or with- 
out laymen) ccnvened for the regulation of doctrine 
or discipline in the church, or, in earlier times, of 
settling points in dispute between the ecclestastical 
and civil"powers. [The only sense of F. cosctle.] 

Variously qualified according to its sphere, as acumenical, 
general, national, patriarchal, prinatial, provincial, dio- 
cesan ithis =synodi, Without qualification, usually applied 
to general councils, i.e. those called together by an invitation 
to the church at large, and claiming to speak in the name of 
the whole church, whether ultimately accepted as doing so 
(a@cnmenical) or not. In early times general council was 
used less definitely, e.g. for a national or provincial council. 
In the Middle Ages there were also wifved councils, which 
met to settle both spiritual and civil affairs. 

a. [a 1123 O.E£. Chron. an.1119 Se [Pope Calixtus If] syddan 
..com into France to Rainsand bier heold concilium,) 1125 
/bid,, Cardinal Johan of Creme. .heold his concilie on Lun- 
dene. .mid wrce biscopes and mid leod biscopes and abkotes 
and lared and lawed. 1297 R. Giouc, (1724) 495 This bis- 
sopes .. & abbodes al so, A conccil inade general. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cexlix. 318 In this same tyme was the 
counseyll of Basyll to whiche counceyll pope Kugenye was 
cyted to come. 1643 Mest, Confess, Faith p. xxxi, All 
synods and councils since the Apostles’ times, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred. 1644 
Mttron A reof. (Arb.) 38 Condemn‘d in the generat! Coun- 
cels. 1781 Ginson Decl. & #. 111. 19 To profess the doctrine 
of the council of Nice. 1868 FreemAN .Vorm. Cong. (1877) 
II. x. 459 Two synods held at Rome..one of them the 
second Lateran Council. 1885 Catholic Dict. 230 At the 
Vatican Council the members were arranged in accordance 
with their hierarchical rank. 

B. c1380 Wvetir Sed. Wks. LIL. 5c3 Pis counseil of freris 
at onder 1450-1530 .J/yr7. Our Ladye 37 By holy sayntes 
and popes and generall conseylles. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 192 b, In the Crede of Nycene counsyle. 1552 
Apr. Iamitton Catech. (1884) 1 His provincial counsale 
haldin at Edinburgh. /4d. 5 The decisiouns and determi- 
natiouns of general counsallis, 1568 Grarron Chron. II.11 
A generall counsaile of the Bishops, and Clergie of the 
Realme at Oxford. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 67 There 
was no Appeale, but vnto a generall Counsell. 

3. Inthe New Testament, regularly used to render 
Gr. avvédptov, Vulg. concilinm, chiefly in reference 
to the Jewish Sanhedrim, or a mecting of that 
body. 

{In the MSS. and printed texts of the Vulgate, concédinm 
and consilinm are often confused ; in Acts xxv. 12 the Cle- 
mentine text has couc//ro, followed by the English versions, 
including 1611 and 1881, with cownci/; but the oldest MSS. 
have consflio, the proper rendering of cupBovdAtov. The 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels usually represent concilium by gemdt, 
but they, as well as the versions of the Psalter, have some- 
times sefca/t, ‘counsel, advice’, implying that the trans- 
lator had cous/linm before him in the Latin, e.g. in Mark 
xiv. 55(where consi/inm is actually the reading of important 
MSS. written in Ireland and England. In Matt. xii. 14, 
ovuBovAtov €AaBor, is rendered in the Vulgate constlivm 
JSactebant, for which Tindale, Cranmer, and version of 1611 
have ‘helde a counsell’; current editions of 1611 have 
*held a council’, 1881, correctly, ‘took counsel '.] 

1382 WyeLir Acts v. 21 They clepiden togidere the coun- 
ceil [1388 counsel, Tinn., Cran. counsell, Gee. Council, 
Rhem, Councet, 161x Councill}.  16rr Binur Wark xiv. 55 
The chiefe Priests, and all the counsell [Wyet. counceil, 
‘Tinp., Craxm. counsell, Genev. Council, Rem. councel, 
mod. edd. of 1611 & R. I, council] sought for witnesse 
against Iesus. -—- John xi. 47 Vhen gathered y: chiefe 
Priests and the Pharises a councel [z, 77. as in last]. 1638 
Penit. Conf. viii. 11657) 273 ‘he unclean person was con- 
demned by the Sanedrim or Council. 

** Uses derived from L. comsilium, ¥. consetl. 

IT. An advisory or deliberative assembly. 

4. An assembly or meeting for consultation or 
advice, as a family council, a counctl of physicians ; 
a deliberative assembly. 

a. ¢1275 [see in b]. c1q00 estr. Troy 1703 Then he 
somond all be Cite. .‘To a counsell to come for a cause hegh. 
e450 Merlin i. 2 In this maner the fendes helden a gret 
conseill, and seide, etc. 1651 Hoppers Govt. & Soc. v. § 6. 
79 The gathering together of nany men who deliberate of 
what is to be done, or not to be done, for the common good 
..is that which I call a Counsell. 

B. 1485 Caxtox Chas. Gt. 16 Thenne the bourgoynons 
helden a counceyl. 1594 Suaxs. Ach. ///, m1. ii. 78 But 
by the holy Rood, I doe not like these seuerall Councels. 
1726 «Adv, Capt. R. Boyle 172, 1 call’d a Council, to know 
what Course we should steer next. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Vem, Captivity 25 Vill their fate is finally determined in a 
general counc.| of the victorious warriors. 1875 Stupns 
Const. Hist, 1, xi. 356 No legislative act turned the witena- 
emo?! into a feudal council, and..the feudal council into a 
parliament. 

b. Great Council in Eng. /fist.) : sometimes 
applicd to a iVilena gent or assembly of the 
witan, under the Anglo-Saxon kings ; more fre- 
quently to the assemblics under the Norman kings 
of tenants-in-chief and great ecclesiastics, out of 
which the House of Lords originated, and to 
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occasional general assemblies of the barons or 
peers in later times. Also used of similar national 
assemblies of othcr countries, as the Cortes of 
Spain or Portugal. 

The last Great Council in England was that summoned by 
Charles I at York in 1640, after the practice had been long 
disused. ‘The name, though proper to the assembly, is 
sometimes given to its consliluents as a permanent body: 
cf. sense 6. So General or National Council. 

a. ¢ 1275 Lav. 2324 Pe men to gaderes code an [h]eolde con- 
seil grete [c 1z05 michel husting] pe hehteste of pan londe. 
¢ 1400 Maunprv. (1839) iii. 16 At his awtier bei holden 
here grete conseilles and here assembleez, 1456 /’aston 
Lett. No, 285 1. 392 Th’ Erle of Sar’ [Salisbury] in London 
..at- begynyng this day of the grete Counsail. 1523 Lo. 
Hlexnurs / ross, 1. ccxvi. 274 Ther was a great counsell in 
Englande, on the orderyng of the realme, and specially on 
the kynges chyldren, 

B. 1425 Sc. Acts Fas. 1 (1597) § 52 Prelates, Erles, Barronnes 
and free halders of the King within the Realme..ar halden 
to giue presence in the Kingis Parliament, and Generall 
councell, 1640 in Hardwicke S¢ate Pap. (1778) 208 In the 
Great Council of the Peers at York, Vuesday 25th September 
1640. — Sir T. Roe 4éd. 169 A grand council not called 
these three hundred yeare. 1647 Crarenpon //ist. Keb. 1 § 

5 A new convention. .(that.. had not been practised in some 

undreds of years) was thought of, to call a Great Council 
of all the Peers of England to ineet and attend his majesty 
at York. 1875 Srusps Cost. (/ist. 1. xi. 356 The witena- 
gemot .. now [Norman Period] subsisting under the title of 
the great court or council, forms a second circle round the 
sovereign. Under the Conqueror this assembly retained very 
much of its earlier character. . It was however rather a court 
than an organized council. 1876 S. KR. Gaxpixer Perifan 
Rez, (1880) 110 The king had already [1640] called round him, 
after an obsolete precedent, a Great Council of Peers, 

ce. Cabinet Counctl: see CABINET 8, 8b. 

1679-1726 [see Capinet 8b]. 1827 Hari.am Const. List. 
(1876) III, xv. 188 The plans of government are discussed 
and determined in a cabinet council. 

a. Sce also Counctl of War 14a, Common 
Council 15 ¢. 

5. Phrases. dé, in, lo, from council: ise. the 
deliberative assembly, the council-chamber, and 
thence the consultation or deliberation that takcs 
place there. Cf. a? church, school, etc.) 

a. [a 1300 Cursor M. 10696 (Cott.) Here-of in consail suld 
pai spek.} 1362 Lancu. P. Pd. A. 1.95 Pe king com from 
Counseyl [zv.7. counseil, -ceil, -seyle, conseil, 4. conseille, 
C. consail], and cleped aftur Mede. c1q400 Sowdone Bab. 
363 The Pope. .dide calle than to counsaile Alle the Sena- 
toures of Rome. c1qso J/erdin ii, 28 ‘Than wente the 
clerkes to counsell. 1539 Taverner Frasm. Prov. (1552) 
13 Come not to counsayle afore thou be called. a 1631 
Donne Poems (1650) 81 You may at Revels, you at coun- 
saile, sit. 

B. 1647 CLARENDON /7ist, Red. 1.(1843) 27/2 The qualities 
and qualifications of the several persons in authority in 
court and council. 1671 Mittow ?. 2. 1. 40 But in mid air 
To Councel summons all his mighty Peers, 1721 De For 
Wem, Cavalier (3840) 50 The duke .. sat all night .. in 
Council with his privy councillors. 1821 Byron Jar Fal. 
1.1, Fhe Signory is deep in council. 1868 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. (1877) 11. 15 Great alike in battle and in council. 

III. A body of counsellors (or councillors’. 

6. A body of men chosen or designated as per- 
manent advisers on matters of state, esp. to advise 
and assist a sovereign or ruler in the administra- 
tion of the government. In Zug. //¢st. chicfly 
applied to the King’s Privy CounciL (q.v.), in 
which sense it is still used in the Commtlee of 
Council on Education, and for the Channel Islands ; 
also in Orders tn Council. 

a. [rz92 Brition 1. Prol. 2 Par le assent de nos Countes et 
Barouns et autres de noster conseyl.] 1297 R. Grovc. 
(1724) 77 Po be conseil of Rome y leuede ys faire bi hest. 
1375 Barsour Bruce v. 480 His consell he assemblit then. 
¢1380 Wreur Sel. Wks. 11. 514 Neitber pe kyng ne his 
counsayl deede unri3tfully. ¢1q0o Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxv. 
115 He schall schew it to be emperour, or to his counsail. 
1§46 Chron. Gr. Friars (Cainden) 97 The lorde chaunsler 
with the dewke of Norfoke and other of the cownsell. 1611 
Corter., s.v. Conseil The principall Secretaries who euer 
attend his Maiestie in this Counsell. 

8B. 1535 CoverpaLe Dan. iii. 24 Then Nabuchodonosor .. 
spake vnto his councel and sayde. 1598 SHaks. Merry IV. 
i. 35 The Councell shall heare it, it is a Riot. 1652 Mitton 
in Marvell's Corr, Wks, 1872-5 11.9 If..the Councell shall 
think that I need any assistance. 1765 BLracksTone Conem, 
I, 222 The principal council belonging to the king is his privy 
council, which is generally called, by way of eminence, she 
council. 1785 \tit/e) Report of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council..upon the Two Questions referred to them by his 
Majesty's Order in Council of the 14th of January last. 1867 
Freeman .Vorm, Cong. (1877) I. iii. 112 The King and his 
Witan acted together ..they were his own council. 1892 
(4itdc) Annual Report of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation. 

b. In this sense Council of Stale was also used, 
as it is still in speaking of France (= Covsetl 
d’ Elal) and other foretgn countries. 

a, 1611 Cotcr, Conseil des affaires, The Counsell of 
Bawa the Priuie Councell; held ordinarily in the Kings 
closet. 

B. 1654 Coxaint Dianea 1. 55 Wis Father..who was the 
chiefe of his [the King’s] Councell of State. 1670 R. Coker 
Aisc. Trade 2 Who are the Council of State in England? 
‘hey are those Persons with whom the King pleases to Ad- 
vise and Consult in State Affairs. 1709 Sterce Tatler 
No. 7 P18 The Emperor hath lately added 20 new Members 
to his Council of State. 1825 A. CaroctrucH Jrav. S, 
Amer. 1. iv. 06 (Brazil!, An absolute hereditary monarchy, 
with a council of state, secretaries and boards for the ad- 
ministration of the treasury, war, and home departments. 
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tc. .\lso in other obs, titles, as Secre? Connecii 
in Scotl.), Council of Trade, etc. 

1633 9c. Acts Chas. J Act 5 It shall bee lawfull to hin 10 
have recourse to the Lords of secret Councell. 1670 RK. 
Coke Disc. Trade 66 To have a constant Council of Trade 
established by Act of Parliament. 1783 Gentd. Mag. LIM. 
u. 287 In ancient times, the sovereign frequently directed 
the principal manufacturing towns to send representatives 
to the Council of ‘Trade. 

7. Sc. ffist. The Scottish Privy Council, the 
members of which, called Lords of Conscil, sat for 
judicial business during the vacation of Parliament ; 
also the Dazly Conncil, a body having civil juris- 
diction, created by Act Jas. IV, 1503, c. 58. 

In 1532, the functions of the latter body, together with 
those of the ‘Session of James I? (Act 1425, c. 65, and the 
judicial functions of the lords Auditors of Parliament (in- 
stituted 1368-9! were combined tn the College of Justice, 
also called Conrt of Session, then created. ‘lo the ordinary 
judges of this court, called in the Act of 1532 Lords of 
Session, the King exercised «till 1723) the right to conjoin 
three or four ‘vther Lordes’ from the members of hisCouncil. 
Hence the judges of the court are styled Lords of Council 
and Session, and its records the Books of Council and 
Session, 

rqzt Sc. lets Jas. 1/1 (1597) § 49 Quhair ony partie fol- 
lowis ony action hefore the Lordes of Councell. 1489 
Jas. 1V,8 12 That the said councel nowchosen in this present 
Parliament be sworne in the Kingis presence and his three Es- 
taites. 1503 — Fas.//,§58 Uhat there be ane councel chosen 
be the Kings Hienesse, quhilk sall sit continually in Edin- 
burgh. .to decide all maner of Sunimoundes in civill maters, 
complaintes, and causes dailie .. And sall haue the samin 
power, as the Lordes of Session. 1540 Yas. V,§ 78 Of the 
admission of Notars, be the Lordes of Session. . It is statute 
and ordained that all Schireffes.. present their Clerkes and 
Notars in presence of my Lorde Chancellar, Presidente, and 
Lords of Councell, to be examined, sworne, and admitted. 
1593 Jas. V/,§ 191 The Lordes of Councell and session, 
sall na-waies graunt onie suspension or relaxation fra the 
horne. 1698 Sir J. Nispet (¢tde!, Some Doubts and Questions 
on the Law, especially of Scotland ; as also some Decisions of 
the Lords of Council and Session. 1861 W. Bert Jicé. 
Law Scot. s.v., Vhe Judges or Senators of the College of 
Justice are also called Lords of Council and Session. “Ihe 
* Books of Council and Session’ ts the name given to the 
records in which deeds, and other writs competent to be 
inserted in the record of that court, are registered. 

8. In Crown colontes and dependencies of Great 
Britain, a body assisting the governor in an execu- 
tive or legislative capacity, or in both. This 
survives in some of the United States, as Massa- 
chusetts and Matne, tn the advisory body called 
the Governor's Conncil. 

[1606 in Capt. Smith's Wks. (Arb.) Introd. 33 Us whom it 
hath pleased the King’s Majesty to appoin1 of the Counsel 
for the intended voyage to Virginia. 1607 /é/d. 54 Captaine 
Smyth was this Day sworne one of the Connsell, who was 
elected in England.] 1683 Col. Rec. Penusylv. 1.57 Journal of 
the Councell of the Province of Pensilvania. 17741. Hurcnin- 
son in P. O. Hutchinson Diary & Lett. (1883) I. 137 The 
House directed the Secretary of the Province [of Massachu- 
setts Bay] to deliver to me a paper addressed to the Governor 
and Council. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 347/1 Malta is a 
crown colony, and the local government is conducted by 
a governor, who, in legislative matters, is assisted by a 
council of six persons nominated by the crown. 1857 
Lp. Canninc in J. B. Norton 7‘opics (1858) 74 The Governor- 
General in Council is sorry to see, etc. 1889 Whitaker's 
A ldmanack 433 Hong Kong. .a Crown colony. .administered 
by a Governor, aided by an Executive Council of six mem- 
bers, together with a Legislative Council of twelve members. 

9. In reference to foreign countries: The name 
of-~various deltberative and administrative bodies : 

e.g. Council of Ancients or Elders, C. of Five Hundred, 
the two branches of the French Legislative Body, under the 
Directory, 1795-993 C. of Coase tence, in France, Spain, etc., 
a council in which the king, with his confessor, and certain 
other persons, decided matters of religious or ecclesiastical 
incidence; C. ef Ten, a secret tribunal of the Venetian Re- 
puhlic from 1310-1797; Governor's Council (see 8. Sce 
also the quots. 

1630 A. Johnson's Kingd. & Comm. 239 (In Spain] mat- 
ters..are handled in severall Councels, and they are seven 
in number, besides the Privie Councell .. The Councell of 
Spaine, of the Indies, of Italy, of the Low-Countries, of 
Warre, of the Order of Saint John, and of the Inquisition. 
fbid, 358 The Venetian hath two maine advantages above 
all other Princes: The one is, that they have a councell 
that is immortall, /é27¢. 524 In this Councell called Divan 
(where audience is open to every suter) they [Turks] con- 
sult of Embassies .. of matters of State and of Soveraigntie. 
1659 3. Haris Pariv'als [ron Age 108 The Spaniards, by 
the permission of the Counsell of Conscience, resolved upon 
it (4e«. assisting the Huguenots in France]. 1670 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 443 3 The Council of Tei. .has forbidden all per- 
sons disguised to wear arms 1720 /.ond. Gas. No. 5845 1 
(Berne) April 24 Upon the Death of M. Steiguer, a Senator 
or Member of the little Council of this Republick, the 
Sovereign Council of Two Ilundred assembled .. to fill up 
that Vacancy. 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. Ausen's Voy. 3.2 
The [Durch] Government of the Cape is administerd by 
eight Courts or Councils. 1. Vhe Grand-Council, or Col- 
lege of Policy, which consists of the Governor, and eight of 
the Company's principal Officers, /éze/. 324 The Common- 
Council of which there is one in every Colony is chosen 
every year by the Grand-Counceil. 1777 Watson PA/dip 11 
(1839) 135 This tribunal [the Duke of .\lva’s in the Nether- 
lands} might well be called, as the Flemings termed it, the 
Council of Blood. 1808 £ifin, Rew. X11. 389 The Council 
of ‘Ven..had encroached so much on the authority of the 
Doge. - 1827 Scott Napoleon ii, The Council of Ancients 
had the power of rejecting the propus:tions laid before them 
by the Council of Five Hundred. 1836 Penny Cul. V. 
125 2 The Couneil of Elders met at six o'clock in the mom 
ing of the 18 Brumaire at the Tuileries. 


COUNCIL. 


10. The local administrative body of a corporate 
town or city; also (since 1888) of an English 
‘administrative’ county or district ; more fully de- 
scribed as borough, tow, city, county or district 
council ; ef. also Conmion Council, Select Council 
(15, below’. 

a, 1428 in Surtees .VWisc.(18g0) 3 Pe Mayr and pe Counsell of 
pe chambre. 1562 N. Win3zet Cert. Tractates (1888) I. iii. 26 
othe honorableProuest, Baillies.and Counsall of Edinburgh. 

B. 1474 Sc. Acts Fas. [11 (1397) § 56 In Burrowes .. there 
salbe of the auld Councell of the 3eir before, foure worthy 
persones chosen 3eirly to the new Councell. 1581 SAvILe 
Lacitus’ Hist. . Ni. (1591) 84 As they were in this per- 
plexity, the councell of Mutina increased their cares. 1851 
Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace 11877) III. v. iii. 232 The town 
council is the great ruling body of the borough. 1863 H. 
Cox /ustit. 1. ix. 730 The members of a Town Council are 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. 1888 Local Govt. 
Actin Whitaker's Almanac 582/1 The original bill. . pro- 
vided for the establishment of district councils subordinate 
to the new county councils .. A measure will be introduced 
in 1889 providing for the establishment of district councils. 
/b7d. 582/2 As to the constitution of the county councils. In 
each administrative county a council consisting of a chair- 
man, aldermen, and councillors, will be established to be 


entrusted with the. administrative and financial business of | 


the county. The council will be constituted much like the 
council of a borough divided into wards. Jia. 584/2 The 
mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of each county borough 
acting by the council, shall be the county council for that 
borough. : 

11. A body of men associated with the president 
(or directors) of a society or institution, to consult 
upon its business and share in its admini-tration ; 
a deliberative and administrative committee, [Lat- 
inized as cozcz/t7am, though properly belonging to 
L. constlium : in F. conserl.J 

(1662 Charter Roy. Soc. Erit societas de praeside concilio 
& sodalibus consistens, qui vocabuntur & nuncupabuntur 
Praeses, Concilium, & Sodales Regalis Societatis Londini, 
etc] 1682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Ata Meeting of the 
Council of the said [Royal] Society the following Order was 
made, and entred in their Council-Book. 1806 Aled. Fru. 
XV. 291 The Medical Council of the Jennerian Society. 
1842 Aules Philol. Soc. iii, The Council .. shall consist of 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 1 or 2 
Honorary Secretaries, and twenty ordinary Members. 
1844- Camden Soc. Publications Pref. note, The Council of 
the Camden Soctety desire it to be understood, that, etc. 
1892 (/if/e) The Metropolitan Auxiliary Council of the 
London Missionary Society. 

b. In University use. 

In the Scottish Universities, the General Counc#l is the 
great deliberative body consisting of the members of the 
University Court, the professors, and graduates, correspond- 
ing in function to Convocation in the University of London, 
In the University of Oxford, the Hebdomadal Conucilisa 
representative board which consufts upon and administers 
the business of the University, and takes the initiative in 
all matters to be brought before tbe Congregation and Con- 
vocation. 

1854 Act 17-18 Vict. c.81 (Oxf. Univ. Act. §&5 Upon the 
15th day of the said Michaelmas term 1854, there shall be 


elected..a council, which shall be called the hebdomadal, 


council. /é4¢. § 6 If any person shall be elected a member of 
the hebdomadal council in two or more classes, he shall, 
when he first takes his seat in the council, declare under 
which class he desires to sit. 1873 Adi. Univ. Cal. 43 
The General Council of this University, and the General 
Council of the University of St. Andrews jointly, return a 
Member of Parliament. 

12. In some of the Reformed churches: An ad- 
visory assembly of clerical, or clerical and lay, 
members. 5 

Congregational council, and National council, advisory 
or consultatory bodies organized by the Congregationalists 
in America. So Loudon Nouconformist Council, etc. 

13. Council and Session (S¢.) : see sense 7. 

14, Council of War. a. An assembly of officers 
(military or naval) called to consult with the 
general or commanding officer, usually in a special 
emergency. Also ¢ramsf. and fig. 

1612 § Dr. Wart Contempl., O. T. xix. i, They may call 
a council of war, and lay their heads together a 1671 Lp. 
FairFax .Wesn. (1699'72 We called a Council of war, wherein 
it was debated, whether we should attempt those in the 
works. 1855 Trottork Harden xiv, Generals in their 
councils of war did not consider more deeply. 

Jig. 1795 Vansrucu Confed. 1. i, What a pretty little 
pair of ainiable persons are there gone to hold a council of 
war together! Poor birds! 1850 W. B. Carne il reck Fav. 
220 We then held a ‘council of war’, in which it was agreed 
that all should keep as close to the rocks as possible. 

b. In some forcign countrics: A body forming 
a permanent advisory committce or board on 
military affairs. 

1s90 Sir R. Wittiams Srvefe Disc. Warre 17 All these 
Counsailes of warres both in Spaine and abroad, are expert 
and principall Captaines. 1653 H. Cocax tr. /*%nto's Trav. 
xi, 33 The General of Achem.,asseinbled his Counce! of 
War, who were all of opinion that the commenced siege was 
to be continued. 1709 Strein Zatl@er No.7 218 The Em- 
peror [of Austria]. .has advanced .. Count Henry Thaun to 
he ..a Councellor of the Aulick Council of War. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X. 65,'1 [Prince Eugene] returned to Vienna, 
und was appointed president of the council of war. 

15. Common Council. a. Without special mean- 
ing ;=Gencral council ; see 1. 

1290 .S. Lung. Leg. 1. 357 At pe commuyn conseil a day 
stint Gregori a-ros sone, And bad pe pope and is cuar- 
dinales graunti him ane bone. a 1400-50 v1 Ze.rander 5393 
All spritis in pis spelonk here speke pai to-gedire, Here is 
paire comon con ati'e. 
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b. The administrative body of a corporate town 
or city; a town or city council. In England 
(since the Act of 1835) retained as a title only in 
the case of London ; used in some cities in U.S. 

e.g.in Philadelphia the local authority now consists of the 
Select Council and Conmion Conucil, called together the 
Connctls. The Comenon Council is mentioned in Penn’s 
Charter of 25 Oct. 1701; the Select Conmncil, formerly a 
court of Aldermen, appears in the Consolidation Act of 
2 Feb. 1854. 

a. 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 387 Yf eny of the 
x|viij. persones chosen and named for the comyn counsell of 
the seid cite, discouere eny maner thing that ys seid at hur 
comyn counselle. 1486 in Sxrtees isc. (1890) 47 To the.. 
common counesell of the ‘citie of York. 1538 StarKEY 
England \. i. 9 To lyue other vndcr a prynce or a commyn 
counsel in cytes and townys. 

B. 1§80 in Picton L’fool ALunic. Rec. (1883) 1. 42 At the 
request of Mr. Mayor and his brethren, together with the 
consent of the Common Council there in the Common Hall 
assembled. 1682 £xg. Elect. Sheriffs 38 Sheriffs of London 
have been always chosen by the Mayor, Aldermen, Common- 
Council, and Livery-men. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5040/7 An 
act passed at a Court of Common-Council held for the City 
of London. 1810 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desp. V. 403 You 
see the dash which the Common Council of the city of 
London have made at me. 1889 iVhstaker’s Alm, 323 
Officers cf the City of London..Appointed by the Court of 
Common Council. 

1887 City Govt. of Philadelphia 20 The Assembly for the 
transaction of business was called the Common Council. 
Ibid. 15, 70, etc. 

+e. A meeting of such a body. Ods. 

1467 [see b above). 1548 Hatt Chron. 170 The Mayre on 
y® next day..called a common counsaile. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 52 ? 4 As soon as he came into the Common 
Council. 

a. Hence Common 
CouNCIL-MAN. 

16. Privy Council: sce Privy. 

17. Comd., as council-door, -ground, -seat; coun- 
cil-book, the book in which the acts of a council 
are registered ; the register of privy-councillors ; 
council-day, the day on which a council meets 
for deliberation; council-fire, a fire kindled by 
the North American Indians when in council; 
council-general, a general or common council ; 
council-hall, -room = CouNCIL-CHAMBER. See 
also COUNCIL-BOARD, -HOUSE, -MAN, -TABLE. 

1618 Sir L. Stuxerey Petit. in Hari. Alisc.(Malh.) 111. 
390 The publick act registered in the *Council-book. 1848 
Macautay /7ist. Eng. vi. (1872) 1.324 Halifax was informed 
that his services were no longer needed, and his name was 
struck out of the council-book. 1876 Bancrort //7st. U.S. 
III. xvii. 256 The declaration was projected, executed, and 
entered in the council-books without any previous notice to 
Pitt. 1664-5 Pepys Diary (1879) ILI. 121 Very constant he is 
on *council-days. 1682 Drypen Dé. of Gu7se v. i, To keep 
guards doubled at the *council-door. 1775 G. JoHNson in 
Sparks Life Gouw. Morris (1832) 1. 42 The Indians will not 
sit still, and see their *council-fire extinguished. 1876 Ban- 
crort Hist. U. S. III. x. 935 The Delawares, and the 
Shawnees, lighted the council-fire, smoked the calumet, and 
entreated for peace. 1817 Blackw. Wag. 1. 191/1 A report 
made to the *council-general of hospitals in Paris. 1880 A. T. 
Drane S?t. Cath. of Siena 537 \-et him calla Council-general 
(Consiglio Generale) of the chief citizens and listen to their 
advice. 1843 Marrvat J/. Violet xv,We were. .assembled at 
the ‘council-ground on the shores of the BuonaVentura. 1682 
Dryven Dk, of Guise v. i, The *council-hall was hung with 
crimson round. 1842 BiscnorF iVoollen AJanuf. 11.117 The 
Duke of Wellington. . had proposed that both parties should 
meet in the ‘council room, and calmly discuss the question 
before the ininisters. 1725 Pore Odyss. vin. 5 Then to the 
*council-seat they bend their way. 1837 WHEELWRIGHT tr. 
Aristophanes 11. 238 Nor is there any council-seat, for this 
Is the third day and midst of Ceres’ feasts ! ; 

Cow ncil-board. The board or table at which 
the members of a council sit; hence, the council 


in session, the assembled body of councillors. 

1591 LAMBARDE A rcheion (1635) 116 To have his Causes 
determined .. at the Councell-board without open hear- 
ing. 1596 SHaks. 1 Hfex. /1, 1v. ili. g9 [He] rated my 
Vnckle from the Councell-Boord. 1647 CLarennon //is¢. 
Reb, i. (1843) 46/1 Acquainting his council-board..with the 
indignittes he had sustained. a1693 Ln. DeLamer id hs. 
(1694) 40 Attendance at the Council-Board. 1841 MacauLay 
W. Hastings Ess. 1854 11. 655/2 When he landed from 
India. . he had..looked forward to..a seat at the Council 
Board, an office at Whitehall. 1876 Bancrort //ist. U.S. 
V.x.437 The president..had no higher functions than those 
of the president of a council-board. 

Couw'ncil-cha:mber. An apartment appro- 
priated to the meetings of a council ; the place of 
consultation. 

1530 Parser. 208/1 Counsell chambre, chambre de parle- 
ment. 21533 Lv. Berners Huon Ixxxiil. 254 The barons 
-.went out of the counsell chambre. 1665 Prrys Diary 
(1879) III. 153 Thence.. to White Hall to the Council- 
chamber. 1768-74 ‘Tucker £4, Nat. 1852) 1. 596 Irreverent 
methodisin..rushes with saucy familiarity into the council- 
chamber of heaven. 1886 Mornry Pas/ison's Alem, Crit. 
Mise. If]. 160 Those who .. fought in literature, in the 
council-chamber, in the field, against the Church revival of 
their day. 

Council-house. A house in which a council 
mects for deliberation ; in Scotland and clscwhere, 
a common name for a town-hall. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AL. 16094 (Trin.) Pilate .. 3ede in to pe par- 
lour: Pat was a counsel hous badde. 1393 Gowrr Conf. 
ItL. 181 ‘Vhat none but he be wepenles Shall coine into the 
counseil lous. 1§26 Tinnate Acts xxv. 23 Agrippa and 

Jernice .. entrede into the counsell housse with the cap- 


councilman: see under 


COUNCIL-MAN. 


taynes. 1594 SHaks. Rich, /7/, 11. v. 38 The subtill Traytor 
This day had plotted, in the Councell-House, To murther 
me. 1760-72 tr. Juan & Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 11.32 On the west 
side which faces the cathedral, is the councel-house. 1890 
What to see in Birmingham 6, Vhe Council House. 
b. + Counsel-house-man, a town-councillor, 

1697 Lond. Gaz. No. 3338/3 Coventry Nov. 1, The Mayor 
.. Aldermen, Sheriffs, and Counsel- House-Men..met at St. 
Mary’s Hall. 1715 /éid. No. 5377/1 An humble Address of 
the Mayor. Aldermen, Sheriffs. .Council-house-men..and 
Inhabitants of the City of Coventry. 

+Cou'ncilist. Os. rare—'. [f£ Councrn + 
-Ist, aftcr cazzozzst, etc.} One versed in the subject 
of ecclesiastical councils. 

1642 Mitton Afod. Soect, xii, I have not.. read more of 
the councils. .I[ should be sorry to have been sucha prodigal 


of my time..If ye provoke me. .1 will in three months be an 
expert councilist. 


+Cowncillary, 2. Ods. [f. Councin+-ary.J 
Of or pertaining to counsel ; advisory, CONSILIARY. 

1651 Hosses Piiilos. Rud. Wks, (1841) 11. 260 Christ. . had 
not a royal or sovereign power committed to him.. but coun- 
cillary and doctrinal only. 

Couneilling (kawnsilin), w6/. sb. rovce-rod. 
{as if from a verb *couc7/ to hold a CovunciL.] 
The holding of a council. 


1870 Bryant //iad I. 1.51 Shall all our councillings and 
all our cares Be cast into the flames ? 

Councillor kau nsilo:), Forms: 3-7 as in 
COUNSELLOR; also 6-7 councellour, -or, 6- 
councillor. [An alteration of the earlier word 
counsellor, through assimilation to cozzc7/, When 
counsel (F, consezl), in the sense of an advising 
or deliberative body, came to be spelt cozzzcz/, 
counsellor ¥. consetlleur) in the sense of a member 
of such a body was conformably spelt cozzc7//or.] 
An official member of a council: a. of the council 
of state of a sovereign or ruler: cf. Privy Coun- 
CILLOR ;_b. ofthe council of a colonial government, 
etc.; ¢@. of a town, city, county or district council, 
‘esp. as distinguished from an alderman). 

a. [c 1340 Cursor A/.3005) Fairf.) pe kinge [Abimelech] made 
him [Abraham] his counsalour priue, ¢ 1380 Sir Ferd. 
2052 Charlis consailer am y priue.] ¢1450 Mom. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 684/18 (Nomzua dignitat.) Hic assecretis, cown- 
cellere. ig11-2 Act 3 Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 5 The Kinges 
Highnes shall. .direct his lettres missyves to twayn of his 
honourable Counseillours. 1§86 TH¥yNnne in Holinshed 
Chron. 111. 1499/1 For his woorthenesse and merit advanced 
to the estate of a councillor. 31613 SHaxs. Hen. V///,1. i. 
219 One Gilbert Pecke, his Councellour. 1652 Sir E. 
Nicuoras in V. Papers (Camden) I. 286 To make Sir Geo. 
Carteret a counsellor. .is not the way to recover the honour 
of the K.'s council. 1655 Dicces Cowp/. Amibass.6 Any of 
her Ministers or Councellours. 1727 De For Syst. AZagiv 
1. ii. (1840) 57 Wise princes always choose wise councillors. 
1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 192 Among the im- 
perial councillors, difference of opinion prevailed. 1889 
Whitaker's A linauack 494 (Officials of the German Embassy 
in London] Councillor of Embassy. .Councillor and Director 
of the Chancery of the Embassy. 

b. 1608 E. Wincrietp Iirginia in Capt. Smith's Wks. 
Introd. (Arb.) 76 So much differed the President and the 
other Councellors in mannaging the government of the Col- 
lonye. 1889 IV/itahker’s Alinanack 431 Straits Settlements 
..The Government consists of a Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 8 members, and a Legislative Council 
of 8 official and 7 unofficial members .. the Resident Coun- 
cillor of Penang and Malacca having seats in both Councils. 

C. 1626 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 148 Heddes, coun- 
seylers and rulers of the sayd cite. 1673 Ray Fourn. Low 
C. 422 Private quarrels .. are usually referred to a Coun- 
cellour of the Parish. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref 
III. 431 Their idea of the..dignity of the civil authority 
extended to the city councillors, 1863 H. Cox /zst7t. 11. 
ix. 730 The members of a Town Council are the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Councillors. 1889 Whitaker's Abnanack 
583/1 (County Conucils) County aldermen and county coun- 
cillors will be eligible for the coronerships. 

Councillorship (kawnsileifip). [f prec. + 
-sHip.] The office or position of councillor. 

1583 Stocker Civ. HW arres Lowe C. 1. 57 b, His Counseller- 
ship of estate. 1596 Sir J. Smytu in Lett. Lit. ATen (Cam- 
den) 95 In the whole course of your Cownsellorship and 
managinge of affayres under her Majestie. @ 1626 Bacon 
Adz, to Villiers (J.), Of the great offices and officers of the 
kingdom, the most part are such as cannot well be severed 
from the counsellorship. 1830 Frases"s AZag. 1. 157 Cham- 
berlainships, Councillorships, and Extraordinary Ambassa- 
dorships. 1854 H. Miter Sch. § Sc/m. (1858) 496, I even 
became political enough to stand for a councillorship. 

Couwncil-man. <A member of a council, es. 
of that of a corporate town; a councillor. Ods. 
exc. //7st. 

1659 W. SuepparD Corporations, etc. 57 Vo name the pre- 
sent Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, Councel-men, and Officers. 
1881 Brivncert Hist. Eucharist (1. 281 The bailiffs and 
councilmen were suinmoned to appear personally at Rome. 

Common-cowncilman. A membcr of a common 
council ; a common councillor. Now uscd of the 


city of London, and common in U.S. 

21637 B. Joxson Fall of Alortimer 1. 1, 1, who am no 
comnion-council-man. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 73 217 As 
the Common-Council-Men of the said Ward shall think fit. 
1768 74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I]. 127 [Vanity] qualifies 
the common councilman to dictate measures of state. 1837 
Sin F. Parcrave Alerch. & Friar iii. (1844) 79 As the stout 
reforming Common-Councilman said to the spare conserva. 
tive Alderman. 1873 Ruskin in Contemp. Rev. XXI1. 934 
Mr. Greg’s. philosophy of [’:xpenditure was expressed with 
great precision by the Common Councilmen of New York. 


COUNCIL-TABLE. 


llcnce Councilma‘nic a. ( U.S.) 

1881 Philadelphia Record No. 3457.1 Charges. .made by 
a councilinanic sub-conimittee. 

+Cou'neilship. Obs. —CovunciLLorsinp. 

1649 Sir E. Nicnotas in V. afcrs (Camden) I. 130 Lord 
Cottington was very much assisting to Mr. Longs Councetl- 
ship .. which is ill resented by her and all the Kings party. 

Cowncil-ta:ble. =Council-Boarv, a. Lit. 
‘+b. ‘The Privy Council. Ods. 

16z1 G. Hakewitt A. David's bow 230 They may sit 
with me, as it were at Counsel-table. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. 1.(1843) 28/1 The council-table and star-chamber 
enlarge their jurisdictions to a vast extent. 1678 MArve1t. 
Growth Popery Wks. 1875 1V. 325 How improper would it 
seem of a privy-counsellor if in the House of Commons he 
should not justify the most arbitrary proceedings of the 
council-table. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 61 P 2 Pronounced 
in the most solemn manner at the Council-‘I'able. 1841 
Peuuy Cyct. XIX. 23/2 Vhe privy council, or council table, 
consists of the assembly of the king’s privy councillors for 
matters of state, ‘ 

Co-understanding : see Co- pref. 3a. 

Coundight, -dite, -duit, -dyte, obs. ff. Con- 
buit, Conbuct sé. 

Coundue, -dye, var. of ConpDuE v. Obs, 

+Co-une (kowyn), a. Obs. rare. [f. L. co- 
=com- together + w-us one: cf. ¢ri-une.] United 
together in one. 

a17it Ken //yamariunt Poet. Wks. 1721 I]. 109 In thee 

3eing and Love co-une the Blessed see. 

+ Co-w'ne, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. type *coutnare, 
f. co- together + #dre to unite in one: ef. L. 
adtinare in this scnse.] ¢rans. To unite, com- 
bine. 

1627-77 Fectnam Kesolves 1. xcv. 147 (Vhey] are in Man 
one, and co-un'’d together. a 1641 Bre. Mountacu Acts & 
Von, (1642) 25 God and Man, co-uned in one Christ. 

Counfirie, obs. form of ComFREY. 

a1450 Alphrta \Anecd, Oxon.) 189 Venti major. .consolida 
maior. . gall. et angl. counfirie. 

Counforde, -fort.e, -found, obs. ff. Comrorrt, 
CONFOUND. 

Counge, obs. f. ConcEx, leave to go. 

Co-uni‘te, v. [f. Co- 1+ Unite v.] 

1. “rans. Yo unite together, conjoin. 

1590 GREENE O7/, Fur, (1599) 23 This Gordion knot to- 
gether counites A Medor partener in her peerelesse loue. 
1594 Martowe & Nasue Diédo un. ii, Whom kindred and 
acquaintance co-unites. 1656 Trapp Come. Row, i.g With 
all the faculties of my soul concentred and co-united. 1724 
WaATERLAND af than. Creed viit. 120 Making the Persons dis- 
Unct, but co-uniting them in glory, eternity, and majesty. 

2. intr. To enter into union. 

1650 Descr, Future Hist. Europe 25 They quickly con- 
joyned and counited with them in marriage and affinity. 

so ¢ Co-unite fc. pple. =co-united ; Co-uni'ter, 
Co-u'nity. 

1548 Upatt, ete. Erasia, Par, Fohu 80b, That those also 

. might bee counite together. 1647 H. More /’cms 237 
Sith all forms in our soul be counite. @ 1687 — Autid. Ath. 
Scholia on App. 233 All things are so tender and loose that 
they seem to stand tn need of some immaterial director and 
co-unitor. a3gix KEN Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 435 
Thou by Co-unity Divine, While One, wert Trine. 

Co-universal; see Co- pref. 2. 

Counsel (kaunsél , sé. Forms: 3-6 con-, 
counseil, -seyl, -sail, -sayl, (-seile, -seille, 
-seyle, -saile, -saille, -sayle, etc. ; also 4-5 cun-, 
cown-, koun-, kown-); 5-7 counsell, (-al, -all, 
-ale, etc.) ; 4- counsel: about 4o variants. Also 
4-5 con-, coun-, ctc., -cel, -cele, -ceil, etc.; 5-7 
councell, 6-§ -cel, 7-8 -cil: about 15 variants. 
[ME. con-, counseil, -ail, -ayl, a. OF. conscil, cun- 
seid, in AF r. counsetl (= Pr. conselh, Cat. consell, 
Sp. consejo, Pg. conseglo, It. consiglio):—L. con- 
sedium consultation, plan decided on as the result 
of consultation, advice, counsel, advising faculty, 
prndence ; a deliberating body, a council of state, 
war, cte.; a counscllor: a word of the same type 
as colloguium, connubium, etc. f. consulére to 
deliberate, etc., f. cou- together + *sa/- a root 
found also in consul, consulte, and prob. cognate 
with Skr. sav- to go. The various scnses are 
retained in French; but in English, those meaning 
a dcliberating body are now written CounciL, by 
confusion with L. concilium.)} 

I. 1. Interchange of opinions on a matter of 
procedure; consultation, deliberation. Zo take 
counsel: to consult, deliberate. 

¢ 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 59/202 A-mong pis Cardinales coun- 
seil bere was i-nome, a 1340 Hampore Psalter xii. 2 How 
lange sall I sett counsails in my hert of diverse thynges. 
¢1450 Merliu x. 141 After ete Arthur & Merlin went to- 
geder to counseile. 1539 Brece (Great) Fol xi. 53 ‘hen 
from that daye forth they toke counsell together, for to put 
him to deeth. 1568 Grarton Chron. IH. 258 There were 
great counsayles betwene the King and Jaques Dartnell, on 
the one parte, and the Counsayles of the good townes of the 
other part. 1596 Sunaks. 1 //eu, /V,1. tii. 11, I hold as 
little counsaile with weake feare, As you. 1611 Brpte Fob 
XXXvili. 2 Who is this that darkneth counsel] by words with- 
out knowledge? 1710 Pripeaux Orig. Vithes i. 9 No tine 
--for that Counsel and Consideration which is requisite. 
1795 Soutuey Foau of Arc vut. 576 Time was not for long 
counsel. 1871 Morvey Voltaire (1886) 11 There are .. eras 
of counsel and eras of execution. 1879 Miss Yonce 
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Catnvos Ser. wv. vi. 72 Ile found old Lefévre, and took much 
counsel with him. 

t+ b. Conference, conversation. Obs. rare. 

41350 Leben Fesu (ed. Morstmann)79 (Miéitz.) Nuste noman 
3wat it was, bat conseil longe ilaste. /4/d. 340 Pa comen pe 
apostles, and pou3ten wonder pat he wolde suych conseil 
drawe Mid a womiman bat sunfol was. 

2. Opinion as to what ought to be done given as 
the result of consultation; aid or instruction for 
directing the judgement ; advice, direction. 

ai225 Aucr. R. 70 Ne no mon ne aski ou read ne coun- 
sail, c1zgo S. Eug. Leg. 1 sya8) Ileo 3af him conseil 
pane wei to gon. ¢1380 Wycutr HAs. (1880) 315 ‘Triste we 
to god pat he wole 31ue us concelin pis. ¢ 1386 Cnaucrre 
Meltb, ® 207 Taak no conseil of a fool. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur 1 x, ‘Vhe kyng asked counceil at hem al. 1542 
Roorne Dyetary Pref. (1870) 226 Without the counceyl 
[1547 counsell] of Mayster doctour Butte. 1579 Gosson 
Apol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.)70 If plaiers take a little more coun- 
sell of their pillowe, they shall finde them selues to be the 
worste.. people in the world. 1651 Hoppers Lezvath. (1839) 
241 Counsel, is where a man saith, do, or edo not this, and 
deduceth his reasons from the benefit that arriveth by it 
to him to whom he saith it. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 
185 p21 ‘The counsels of philosophy and the injunctions of 
religion, 1761 Hume //ist. Eug. I. vi. 142 Both princes .. 
hearkened the more willingly to the councils of Anselm. 
1874 Green Short //ist. vin. 487 ‘The failure of the more 
moderate counsels for which his own had been set aside. 

b. spec. in Zheol. One of the advisory declara- 
tions of Christ and the apostles, in mediaval 
theology reckoned as twelve, which are considered 
not to be universally binding, but to be given as a 
means of attaining greater moral perfection; so 
counsel of perfection, esp. in reference to J/atz. 
xix. 21. Evangelical counsels, the three obliga- 
tions of voluntary poverty, chastity, and obedicnce 
to a religious superior (see quot. 1875). 

¢1380 Wycuir Sera. Sel. Wks. Il. 2 3if men wolen..kepe 
be counseilis of Crist, loke pat pei croken not from him. 
1450-1530 Vyrr. Our Ladye 139 By the nombre of xxii ys 
vnderstonde the x commaundementes and the xii counsaytles 
of the gospell. /éd. 140 The commaundementes of oure 
torde that alt must kepe that wyll be saued..Vhe counszyles 
that tonge to relygyous & to fotke of perfeccyon. 1577 
VacutrouituerR Luther on Ep. Gal. 85 warg., Vhe Papistes 
diuide the gospell into precepts and counsels. ‘I'o the pre- 
ceptes men are bound (say they), but not to the counsels. 
1649 JeR. Taytor Gt. xem. Exhort. § 8 Although some 
men did acts of Counsel in order to attain that perfection 
which in Jesus was essential and unalterable. 1863 Keser 
Life Bp. Wilson xii. 405 This ..which the tenor of her life 
may justify us in calling no extravagance of pietism, but a 
real counsel of perfection. 1875 Maxninc Jission H. Ghost 
xi. 330 But the life of counsels—that is the life of poverty, 
the hfe of chastity, the life of obedience, which is the life of 
the priesthood, and the life of those who enter convents. 
1885 Catholic Dict. 325/1 The high estimation in which the 
Fathers held the evangelical counsels. 1886 Fart SeLBorne 
Def. Ch. Lug. i, xvii. § 3.297 A tendency ..to elevate coun- 
sels of perfection into laws of bondage. 

3. The faculty of counselling or advising ; judge- 
ment ; prudence ; sagacity in the devising of plans. 
Obs. or arch. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 412 He was queynte of conseyl & 
speche, & of body strong. a1300 Cursor Al, 29205 ‘Cott.) 
Pe gift o wijt, of vnder-standing, o consail, 1382 Wyc.ie 
/sa, xi. 2 And ther shal resten vp on hym the Spirit of the 
Lord..spirit of connseil and of strengthe. c¢ 1400 Sowdoue 
Bab, 367 Tho by-spake a worthy man of counsaile, An Erille 
of the Senatourts. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot 11.457 Laulie 
and meik and of consall rycht gude. 1611 Baste 90d xti. 13 
With him is wisedome & strength, he hath counsell and 
vnderstanding. 1653 H. More Autid. Ath. u. i. (1712) 38 
Things are so framed that they naturally imply a Principle 
of Wisdom and Counsel in the Author of them. 

4. Thatin which deliberation results ; resolution, 
purpose, intention ; plan, design, schcme. 

1297 R. Gove. (1724) 371 Hii .. were alle at conseyl to 
worry Engelond. 1382 Wycuir 7s. xxxii{i} 11 The coun- 
seill forsothe of the Lord withoute ende abit. ¢ 1450 Merlin 
xiv. 202 He ne kowde no counsetle how he myght his londe 
deffende. 1534 ‘TixpaLe Acts ii. 23 Delivered by the de- 
terminat counsell and foreknoweledge of God. 1548 Upatt, 
etc. Hrasm. Par. Pref. 5 His prouidence and consailles un- 
scrutahle. 1600 Hotianp Livy vu. xx. 262 Would any man 
impute it rather to deliherate connsell, than to some fit of 
heat and folie? 1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 84 We who 
cannot fathom the secrets of the Councel of God. 1841 
Myers Cath. Th. ut. § 15. 55 The secret counsels of the 
Infinite Mind. 

+5. A private or secret purposc, design, or 
opinion. Ods. (exe. as in d). 

a1300 Cursor AI. 3161 (Cott.) His consail will he naman 
tell. ¢1g25 £.£E. Addit. P. B. 683 Low my3t 1 hyde myn 
hert fro Habraham pe trwe, Put 1 ne dyscouered to his corse 
my counsayle so dere. 1473 Warkw. Chrou. 9 There cown- 
selle was dyscoverede, 1568 Grafton Chrou. II. 776 Many 
thought that thys Duke was privie to all the Protectors 
counsayle. 1607 Suaks. Cor. 1. it. 2 ‘Whey of Rome are en- 
tred in our Counsailes, And know how we proceede. 1652 
Neepunas tr. Seddeu's Mare Cl. 229 By diligent watchfulness 
discover their {Enemies'] approaches or counsels. 

+b. A matter of confidence or sccrecy; a 
secret; a confidence. Ods. (exc. as in d). 

@1300 Cursor A/. 27886 (Cotton Galba) Dronkinhede.. 
mase oft kounsail to be talde. 1377 I.anxcr. 7”. 7’/. B. xix. 
157 Pat pat wommen witeth may nou3te wel be conscille ! 
¢ 1380 Str feruinb. 2784 ‘Io sayn sop of py make, Hit ne 
may beo no consail; pe Sarazyns him habbep itake. ¢ 1386 
Cuaccer I ife's 7. 110 But natheles hir thoughte that sche 
dyde, That sche so long a counseil scholde hyde. c¢ 1450 
Crt. of Lowe 722 But this is counsaile, keepe it secretly, 
‘Quod she). ¢ 1460 Play Sacram. 522 Charge yow cucr- 
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ychoon That yt be conselle that we have doon. 1530 Patsor, 
208/1 Ee secret. 1613 Massincer Dk, Melan in. i, 
Nay, it is no counsel, You may partake it, gentlemen, 

te. Ju counsel: in private, im conlidence. Ods. 

1400 MaAtNvEY. (1839 x11. 137 Ile tect voyden out of his 
chambre all maner of nen. for he wolde speke with me 
in conseill. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. 1, Thenne sir 
Agrauayne sayd thus openly and not in no counceylle. 1535 
CoverDALe Fob iv. 12 There is spoken unto mea thynge mn 
councell. 1598 Suaks, Merry Wt. 122 Shall, The Conn- 
cell shall know this. Faé. “I'were better for you if it were 
known in councell : you'll be laugh‘dat. 1638 born fancies 
1. in, A pastime siniled at Amongst yourselves in counsel ; 
but beware Of being overheard. 

d. + Zo keep or hold\a matter) counsel Vater in 
counsel): to keep it secret (0b5.). 70 keep “+ hold 
counsel; to observe secrecy arch. and dral.. 7o 
keep any one's counsel: to keep a secret which he 
has committed to one (arch. or obs... Jo keep 
one’s own) counsel: to keep one’s own secret, be 
icticent abont one’s intentions or opinions. 

@ 1300 Cursor Jf. 27411 'Cou.) Pe sin pat said es t> pe 
preist he hald it consail ever in breist. c1qso0 /:rle Folous 
582 Madam, your trowthe ys plyght, To holde counsayte, 
bothe day and nyght. c 1450 Verdin i. 16 This may not be 
kepte counseill. 1470-85 Matrory Arthur vin. axxviti, Ie 
kepeth it no counceil but that he is a knygbte cf Kynge 
Arthurs, /6d¢. xn. v, Kepe hit m counceyile and let noo 
man knowe hit in the world. 1474 Caxton Chesse 16 It is 
comyn prouerbe that wo:nen can kepe’no counceyl. ¢ 1550 

jane AL Fohau (Camden) 26 Kepe yt counsell, dane Davy 
Dyssymulacyon. 1562 J. Heywoop /70v. & Epler. 1867 
168 Three may kepe councell if twayne be away. 1576 
Freminc Pauopl. Epist. 217 Woinen and children keepe 
that in counsel whercof they are iznorant. 1602 Snaks. 
Hain, ww. ti. 11 Do not beleeue it ..That I can keepe your 
counsel, and not mine owne. 1611 Bisre Eeclus. viil. 17 
Consult not with a foole; for he cannot keepe counsell. 
164r Brome Fou. Crew nu. Wks. 1873 IL]. 374 We .. have 
kept all your councels ever since we have been Infant Play- 
fellows. 1911 Appison Sfect, No. 12? 1, 1am the best Man 
in the World to keep my own Counsel. 1757 Foote Author 
1. Wks. 1799 I. 136 Don’t be afraid; I'll keep council. 1818 
Ryron F¥uau et. Ixviii, I'm really puzzled what to think or say, 
She kept her counset in so close a way. 1855 MacavLay 
Hist. Eug. 1V. 584 Wiltiam kept his own counsel so well 
that not a hint of his intention got abroad, 

+6. Of counsel with or for (a person), in, with 
or Zo (an act, cte.,: in the counsels, confidence, or 
secrets of; one of the advisers of (a person); privy 
to (an act). Obs. 

1425 Paston Lett. No. 5. 1. 22, 1 prey yow. .that..ye will 
.. defenden the seyd sutes .. and to be of owr counseill in 
these matieres. 1530 Paiscr. 424/1, I am cheife a[ = of] 
counsayle with one je suis de sou segret priné, 1530 
in W.H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 89 And noon of them 
other to blame or off councell wt that lewed dede. 1535 
CoveRDALE Fob xxxvil. 15 Art thou of councel with God” 
1548 Upart, etc. Erasua. Par. Fohu 20b, A thing priuie 
and of councel to his first fault. 1568 Grarron Chrou. II. 
783 She was a{ = of] counsaile with the Lorde Hastynges to 
destroy him. 1633 l’orp ‘77s Pty v. vi, Say, fellow, know’st 
thou any yet unnam’d Of council in this incest’ 1683 A. 
Snare dAuat, Horse 1. 1. (1686) 69 Aristotle... was in his time 
thought to be the nearest of counsel to Nature. 1689 7rya/ 
Bps. 3 Vhis Writ was granted upon our Motion, who are of 
Councel for the King. 

If. +7. An assembly or body of advisers. Ods. 
Now Coencin 4 and 6 q.v. 

1297 {see Councit.6; also 4 and 6 for other quots.]. a 1300 
Cursor M.24793:Cott.) His consait badd him for to faand, be 
king of danemerk wit saand. ¢ 1308 /’i/afe 38 in £. E. /’. 
(1862) 112 He wolde him sle, ac his consail ne 3af him no3t 
berto. 1549 CovervALr £rasom. Par. 11, Ded. The. .whole- 
some advyce and ministerie, of your noble uncle and counsail. 

+b. A single person with whom one consults 
or advises ; a counsellor. Ods. 

¢ 1386 CHavucer Aut.'s T. 289, 1..tolde thee my wo <As to 
my conseil and to my brother sworn. 1647 Warp Siui/. 
Cobler 54 Will you follow your very worst Councell so farre, 
as to provoke your very best? 1654 Str E. Nicotas in V. 
Papers ‘Camden) II. 134 Lo. Digby was soe much the ablest 
Councell to the King. 

8. A body of legal advisers, engaged in the 
direction or conduct of a cause. (Usually a col- 
lective plural, but sonictimes treated as a numeral 
plural; formerly, in ‘to desire the benefit of 
counsel’, ‘to be allowed counsel ’, etc., treated as 
a collective sing. ; cf. quot. 1681. 

(In this sense erroneously stated in many legal teat-books 
to be ‘an abbreviation of couuscllor’.) 

1393 Gower Couf. II]. 155 Help, that 1 hadde counsel 
here Upon the trouthe of my matere. And Julius with 
that anone Assigned hima worthy one. 1425 /’aston Lett. 
No. 5. I. 20, | have, by advys of counscill in making a pro- 
curacie to yow. 1592 GREENE wtrt Conny Catch. w 15 
Carefull to see his counsell, and to ply his Atturney, 1642 
TPernixss Prof. Bh. xi. 341 As shall bee devised by tic 
Councell learned in the Law. 1666 Perys Diary (1879 IV. 
219 The Lords did insist that he should have Counsel, 
which the Commons would not suffer. /éfa. IV. 280 ‘The 
second of our three Counsel was the best. 1681 7 oraz 
S. Colledge 9g In Misdemeanour Councel is to be allowed 
for the Prisoner, but not in Treason. 1709 Citveriey 
in lorksh. Diaries (Surtees' Il. 122 Council for Mr. 
Ilackett were lawyers Adams and Wickham. for Mr. 
Wilson .. councils, Mr. Thornton of Leeds, and Mr. Kaw- 
son of Bradford. 1739 Cinper +i fol. (1756) 11. 62 Two of 
the learned Council against us came afierwards to be suc- 
cessively Lord Chancellors. 1837 [enny (ved. VIII, 106 2 
The duty of counsel is to give advice in questions of law, 
and to manage causes for clients. ‘They are styled common 
law, equity, or chamber counsel, according to the nature of 
the business they transact. 1883 Sir T., Martin /e. 
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Lyndhurst v. 139 The most formidable array of counsel 

that was ever banded together for a criminal prosecution. 
b. as szzg. (rarely with pl. cozzsels): A single 

legal adviser; a counsellor-at-law, advocate, or 


barrister. 

1709 [see prec.]. x7xz STEELE Sfect. No. 429 Because a 
Council of the other Side asserted it was coming down. 1789 
T. Jerrerson IV rit, (1859) III. 37 They have. .charged one 
of their ablest counsels with the preparation of a memoir to 
establish this. 1802 Mar. Epcewortu Jforal T, (1816) 
I. xii. 99 An advocate, .the first counsel in Edinburgh. 

ce. Atng’s (Quecn's) Counsel: barristers ap- 
pointed (on the nomination of the lord-chancellor) 
counsel to the crown; they take precedence of 
ordinary barristers, and wear a silk instead of a stuff 
gown ; also a member of this body. (Abbreviated 
INC (CXC) 

1689 7ryal Bfs. 2 It is our Duty, who are the King’s 
Councel..to prosecute such kind of Offences. 1797 WoLFe 
Tone A xtobiog. (1828) 79 Two lawyers of great eminence .. 
King’s Counsel. 1863 H. Cox /xst7t, 1. ili. 375 Queen’s 
Council or her Majesty’s Counsel..as servants of the 
Crown, must not be employed in any cause against its 
interest, without special license of the Crown, which is how- 
ever never refused. 1892 Vewsfr., Mr. Lockwood, Q.C. 
defended. : i , 

9. Comb., as counsel-giver, -giving, -keeping; 
counsel- keeper, one who is entrusted with 


designs, secrets, ctc. by another ; a confidant. 

1535 CoveRDALE 2 Chron. xxii. 4 They were his councell 
geuers after his fathers death. 1588 Suans. 77¢. A. un. iii. 
24 And Curtain’d with a Counsaile-keeping Caue. 1597 — 
2 Hen. [V, u. iv. 290 And looke whether the fierie ‘Trigon 
.. be not lisping to his Masters old Tables, his Note-Booke, 
his Councell-keeper? rg91 Prrcivaty SP. Pict., Abogacta, 
pleading, counsell giuing, the profession of an aduocate. 
162x Lapv M. Wrotu Urania 476 She was not of .. my 
counsell-keepers. 1828 C. WorpswortH Chas. / 246 That 
counsel-giving to the King. 

Counsel (kawnsél), v. Forms (more than 
30): 3 conseill-en, 3-6 vars. in con-, coun-, (4-5 
cown-), -seil, -sail.1, etc., as in sb.; 5-6 coun- 
sell, 4- counsel. Also 4-6 counceil, -cell, -cel, 
etc. [ME. consetllen, a. F. consetller (=Pr. cos- 
seillar, cosselhar, OSp. consejar, It. consigliarc) :— 
late L. constlidve, for cl. L. consilrar7 to be a 
counsellor, to counsel, f. coss¢/rum : see prec.] 

l. To counsel a person: to give or offer him) 
counsel or advice; to advise. 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 214 He bygan hem rede; And in 
bys batayle to conseyly, and bes wordes seyde. a 1300 
Cursor AL, 7991 (Gott.) Comyn 1 am pe to consayle, bu folu 
it, and it sal be vayle. 1340 Hampore Pr. Consc. 5943 To 
counsaile pam pat askes counsayle. c1450 St. Crthbert 
(Surtees) 3817 He counseld pe childes fader. 1474 CaxToNn 
Chesse 25 Theyr offyce is for to counceylle the kyng. 1535 
Act27 Hen. VII/, ¢. 27 Ye shall truly councell the king and 
his chauncellour. .in al thinges concerning the same. 1607 
SHaks. Cov. ui. il, 28 Pray be counsail’d. 1789 Govv. 
Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. Il. 71 [He] has neither 
sense to counsel himself nor to choose counsellors for him-+ 
self, much less to counsel others. 3842 Lytron Zanont 
27 Since we have thus met, I will pause to counsel you. 

b. with constructions and adverbial extensions, 
expressing the matter or tenor of the advice. 

a1300 Cursor Al. 3450 (Gott.) To consail hir quat were 
best. /é/d. 3751 (Gétt.) Consail me fader, how to liue. bid. 
24213 (Fairf.) Counsail me vn-to pe best. 1393 Gower 
Conf, 111. 70, I you counseile That ye it kepe. c¢1400 
Destr. Troy 9804 He counceld the kynges to kayre into 
grece. c1489 Caxton Sonunes of Aymon i, 43, I counseylle 
you that ye lourne agayn. 1599 SHAKsS. J/uch Ado 1. 1. 
83,1 will goe. . And counsaile him to fight against his passion. 
@ 1843 SouTHEY /uscriptfions xxii, Men who counsell’d him 
To offer terms, 1863 Mrs. C. CLarKr Shas. Char. xv. 376 
The weakly unjust king will not be counselled to his own 
honour and interest. 1871 WevmoutuH Exf/. 10 Euphues 
counsels ladies to cultivate good-nature and courtesy. 

2. absol. To give or offer counsel or advice. 
+ Const. Zo (a course or purpose’. 

(Arising out of 1, by suppression of the personal object, 
and leading the way to 3, in which the personal object is 
also absent, and the matter of the advice expressed.) 

1375 Barsour Sruce xt. 377 And as he consalit, thai haue 
done. 1382 Wyciir Sed. Wks. IM. 514 Alle men of pe 
Parlement counceilinge perto. 1635 R. Botton Comif. 
Aff. Consc. i. 140 Austin the famous Disputer..counselleth 
to this purpose. 1667 Mitton /’. /. 1x. 1099 So counsel'd 
hee and both together went Into the thickest Wood. 

3. Zo counsel a thing: to advise its adoption or 
doing ; to recommend (a plan, suggestion, etc.). 

a. with the matter expressed by a sentence, 
clausc, or inf. phrase. 

1340 llampotr Pr. Conse. 3927 Som clerkes counsailles 
Pat we it spare and reserve halely, Until we com til purga- 
tory. 1393 Laxcr P. 77. C.1. 201 Ich consaile, for comune 
profit lete Fe cat worthe, ¢1450 S27. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4643 
‘To be same pai counselde Par with pe cors to lende. 1548-9 
(Mar.) L&, Com, Prayer, Offices 35), We counsayled that 
suche yocke and burden should be taken awaye. 

b. with the matter expressed by a noun or 
pronoun. 
€ 1400 Destr, Troy 11336 Hade pou counceld the contrary. 
1647 8 CotterReLe Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 28 It should be | 
proposed and counselled, as necessary. 1667 Mitton 7. 1. 
ut. 227 Thus Belial..Counsel'd ignoble ease, and peaceful 
sloath, 1868 Bucur Sf. /redand 14 Mar., 1 would counsel 
Jo all inen moderation and justice. 1874 Green Short 
[fist vii, 356 The :mperor. .counselled prudence and delay. 
+ 4. To ask counscl of; to consult. Odés. 
1382 Wyeir Azek. xxi. 2x The kyng .. axide ydolis, he | 
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counseilide [1388 took councel at] entrailis. 1528 Garpiner | Ferliful and conseiler [v.7. cunsaylere, counsellere]. ¢ 1380 


in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. 1. 167 He could no less do than to 
counsel other thereupon. 1547 Hoover Awsw. Bp, Win- 
chester's Bk. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 141 Moses. .counselled the 
Lord and thereupon advised his subjects what was to be 
done. 

+5. reff. To take counsel with oneself; to con- 
sider; also = next. Cf. fo advise oneself, F. se 
consetller, Saviser. Obs. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 122/552 Of ower olde lawes transcrit 
3e me take And pare-oppe ich chulle conseillen me 3wuche 
beon to for-sake. a@1300 Cursor Al. 5509 (Cott.) Sir consail 
yow, and pat bi yarre, Was neuer nede of consail mare. 
1393 Gower Cox/. III. 199 He thought ke wolde him first 
counseile With Apollo. : ; 

+6. zztr. To take counsel with others ; to con- 


sult, deliberate. Ods. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 91 Our Kyng..vnder feng hym fayr 
ynow, and conseilede of be cas. a@1300 Cursor Al. 14386 
(Gott.) pa consailed paim emang Him ouber for to heued or 
hang. ¢1380 Wycur Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 90 Synful men 
shulden conseile with preestis, and take of hem medecine to 
fle more synne. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 The saide governours 
of Rome..saiden they wolde counceile togither and advise 
aday. c1500 Melusine 236 Ye muste counseyll emong you, 
& take your best adwys. a1g55 Latimer Sermz. & Neu. 
(1845) 360 Wives must counsel witb husbands. 1612 Dray- 
ton Poly-olb. i. 2 Those Druides .. dwelt in darksome 
Groues, there counsailing with sprites. 1795 SOUTHEY Foun 
of Arc 1x. 64 Counselling They met despondent. 

+Counselful, a. Oés. [f. Counsen sé. + 
-FUL.] Full of counsel; able to give advice. 

1548 Hart Chron. 196 Vhe right counsailful facultie of 
Decrees of the universitie of Parys. P 

Counsellable, -elable (kawnselab’]), a. [f. 
COUNSEL v. + -ABLE.] 

1. Open to counsel ; willing to be counselled. 

1530 Lynvesayv Jest, Papyngo 515 Allace! that daye had 
he bene counsalabyll, He had obtenit laude, glore, and 
victorie. cxr610 Sir J. Metvir J/em. (1683) 135 His 
Majesty engaged also to me to be secret, constant and 
counselable. 1679 J. Goopman exit. Pardoned i. iil. 
ope 310 He requires a perswadable counsellable temper. 

. Ofthings: To be recommended ; advisable. 

1644 Cuas. I Let. in Carte Ormonde (1736) If. App. 6 In 
case the Rebels here clap up peace with me. .which possibly 
were not counsellable for me to refuse. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicuotas in V, Pagcrs (Camden) I1. 306, I know it is very 
councelable to vnite all factions against the present vsurper. 
1668 CLareNDON Vind. Tracts (1727) 73 His Majesty found 
it most counsellable to resolve to make a defensive war. 

Cow-nselled, -eled, ///. a. [f. Counset v.] 

+1. Advised, determined, come to a decision. 

1525 Lp. Berners F7vofss. II. Ixxvii. [Ixxiii.] 229 Y* Erle 
of Foyze..was soone counsayled in hymselfe. 

2. Adviscd, recommended to be done. 

166: Boye Sijle Script. (1675) 33 Those armies would 
probably hinder the counselled retirement. 1700 DryDEN 
Fables (J.), His counsell’d crime which brands the Grecian 
name. 

Counselless (kaw nsél,lés), a. [f. Counsen 
5b. +-LESS.] Void or bereft of counsel. 

¢ 1300 Proverb, Verses in Rel. Ant. 11.15 King conseilles, 
Bissop loreles, Wumman schameles. c1q400 Beryn 2313 
Ffor her I have no frendship ; but am al counselles. 1593 
Munpay Def. Contrartes 82 Some coward, hart-lesse .. or 
councel-lesse creature. 1877 Mrs. OuirHant Aakers Flor. 
x1. 264 Leaderless, counselless as they were. 

Counselling, -eling (kau‘nsélin), v/.s5é. [f. 
COUNSEL v.+-ING1,] The action of the verb 
COUNSEL ; giving or taking of counsel ; advising. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunxe_ Chron. (1810) 202 Pe comen wele was 
pated of pat conseilyng Pat it were not delaied. ¢1386 
Cnaucer W7fe's Prod. 67 But conseillyng is nat (v.7. nys no] 
comandement. a 1533 —«Gold. Bk. M. Aurel.(1546) Gb, And 
x. M. counsailynges wolde be holden vpon eche of these 
thinges. 1607 Hieron Ji7és. 1, 359 What counselling with 
lawyers before engrossing. a 1849 Por Dickens Wks. 1864 
III. 476 The counsellings alluded to might be those of that 
gentleinan with Rudge. 

Counselling, -eling, ///. a. 
-InG*.] That counsels; advising. 

1628 Earre AMicrocosm., Medling Alan (Arb.) 89 A serious 
and counselling forehead. 

Counsellor, -elor (kau‘nsélor). Forms; a. 3 
kunsiler, 3-4 consiler, -seiler, 3-5 -seyler, 4 
cunsaylere, conseiller, -sailler, counsellere, 
-ceile(e\r, 4-5 conseilere, counseiler(e, 4-6 
counseler, -sayler, 4 7 -sailer, 5 counseiller, 
-celler, 5-6 sulere, 5-7 counseller, 6 conseylyr, 
counseyler, -seler, -sellar, -celer. Also 8. 4 con- 
seillour, -seilour, -seylour, counseilor, -selour, 
-celour, 4-5 counseilour, -seillor, 4-6 -seillour, 
-sailour, -saillour, -saylour, 4-8 counsellour, 
5 conseyllour, counseyllour, cownselour, 6 
counsaylour, cownsaylour, 6-7 counsailor, 
councellour, -or, 6- counsellor. [ME. couz- 
seiller(e, etc., a. OF. consetllere (nom.), and ME. 
counsetllour, a. OF. consetlleor (oblique), re- 
spectively :—L. consiléator and  consiliatorem, 
agent-n. from conszlzare to COUNSEL, advise. 

Like coxssel, formerly also spelt coumceler, conncellor, etc.3 
since ¢ 1600 these forms have been differentiated from conn- 


sellor under the type Councittor, as official counsellor, 
member of a ‘council ’.] 

1. One who counsels or advises ; an adviscr. 

a. a1225 Ancr. R. 410 Luue is his chaumberling, & his 
kunsiler. ¢ r2g0 Jeid. Marcgrete (1862) 38 Awei ye euele 
consilers. a 1300 Cursor AL. 9314 (Cott.' Man sal him clep.. 


[f. as prec. + 


| 


| 
| 


Wycuir Sed. iV&s. 111. 29 He cursip her wickide counceileers. 
¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. IV.1550 Hips. & Medea, Frely 3af he to 
hire conseylerys [z.7. counselleres, -selers, -seleris, conseillers | 
Giftys grete. c1450 A/erdix tv. 68, 1 may neuer haue reste 
for hym, and Vfyn hys counseiller. c¢ 1500 Lancelot 1706 
An agit knycht to be thi consulere. 1538 STARKEY England 
1.1.24 Hys wyse conseylyrs and polytyke men. 1552 App. 
Hamitton Catec/t. (1884) 38 God .. misteris na counsellar. 
1611 Bise 2 Chron. xxii. 3 His mother was his counseller to 
doe wickedly. 

B. a1300 Cursor Af, 9822 (Cott.) To nam haf farliful he 
sal, and consaillur {zv.». consaylour, counsellour, councelour] 
man salhim cal. 1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowde 1. i.(1859)1 That 
lady that was thyne helper and thyn counseillour. 1548 
Upatt Erasin, Par. Pref. 8 Suche noble and sapient Coun- 
saillours. 1586 J. Hooxer Giradd. /rel.in Holinshed 11. 
128/1 They are also called councellors, because they are 
assembled and called to the parlement for their aduise and 
good councell. 1611 SHaxs. I7#t. 7. 11. iii, 55 My selfe 
your loyall Seruant, your Physitian. Your most obedient 
Counsailor. 1 R. L’Estrance Fables xxi. (1714) 29 Let 
All Men of Business be Councellors, Confidents, etc. 1725 
Pore Odyss. xvii. 81 His father’s counsellours, rever’d for 
age. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 87 P 3 The inefficacy of 
advice 1s usually the fault of the counsellor, 1880 DisRaeLi 
Endym, xvi, Above all, she was a first-rate counsellor in 
costume. 

Jig. 1535 CoveRDALE Ps. cxviilili]. 24 In thy testimonies is 
my delite, they are my councelers. 1598 Barret 7heor. 
iVarres v. ui. 180 Hatred and feare be two bad Counsellors 
in warre. x605 SHaxs. Afact. v. iii. 17 Those Linnen 
cheekes of thine Are Counsailers to feare. 1838 Lytton 
Leila 1. v, Fill out the wine—it is a soothing counsellor, 
and I need it. 

2. An official counsellor; an adviser of the sove- 
reign, 2 member of the King’s Council. In this 
sense Spelt since 16th c. CoUNCILLOR, q.v. 

3. (More fully cozsellor-at-law.) One whose 
profession is to give legal advice to clients, and 
conduct thcir cases in court ; a counselling lawyer, 
a barrister or advocate. arch. in Eng. use; still 
used in Ireland. In some of the United States, an 


attorney admitted to practise in all the courts. 
1531 Dial. on Laws Eng... xix. (1638) 92 What is the 
Counsellor in that case bounden to hin that he gave coun- 
sellto? 1603 SHaxs. Aleas. for A. 1. ii. 109 Good Counsellors 
lacke no Clients. 1632 Star Chamdb, Cases (Camden) 111 
Mr Tuke the elder ingrossed the said Butler's answere with 
his own hand, and gott a Councellor’s hand thereunto. 
1648 Litty Astrol. Prediction 64 note, A Counsellor at 
Law, very learned and in great practice. 1779 Map. 
D'Arsiay Diary Oct., A rich counsellor, learned in the law, 
but, to me, a displeasing man. 1815 Scott Guy AV. xxxvii, 
Mr. Counsellor Pleydell. 1877 Blackre’s Pop. Encycl, Ul. 
704/t A counsellor at law, named Mallet, who lived in the 
reign of Charles I. 1891 Murray's Alag. Dec. 977 (Two 
Irish Stories) \'m goin’ to be med a barrister, or, as we call 
it here, a counsellor. 
+4. One who consults or asks counsel. Ods. vare. 
1483 Cath. Angi. 78 Cownselour, gui petit consilium., 
Counsellorship (kawnsélosfi:p). [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office of counselldr; formerly = 
CoUNCILLORSHIP, q.v. 


+Cou'nselment. Ods. rare. [a. OF. con- 
seillement: see COUNSEL v. and -MENT.] Coun- 
selling, consultation, deliberation, conference, 

1523 FirzHers. Sav. 27 Than sball there be no counsel- 
ment of the sutours. 

Count (kaunt), sé.1 Forms: 4-6 counte, 5 
cownte, 7 cownt, 5- count. Also B. 5-6 
compte,(6 coumpte, Sc.comp),5-9 compt. [ME. 
counte,a. OF. conte, cunte = It. conto :—late L. com- 
putum calculation, reckoning, f. computare to cal- 
culate, reckon; see next, ‘The spelling of the F. 
was refashioned in r4thc., after L., as compte, 
and this form became frequent also in Eng. from 
the 15th to the 17th c.] 

1. The action or process of counting ; 2 calcula- 
tion, computation, reckoning. 

Out of connt : beyond calculation, countless, incalculable, 
To put one out of count: i.e. out of one’s reckoning. 
To keep count: to keep up the reckoning of a series of 
things; so o lose count. 

¢1330 R. Brusneé Chron. (1810) 136 To pe houses of 
Chartres tuo pousand mark bicounte. @ 1400-50 lexander 
3614 Mare pan a stanecast at a count be-fore his knistis all. 
1530 Patscr. 209/2 Count, a rekenning, compe. 1591 
Suaxs. 7wo Gent. 11. i, 62 Infinite. because .. out of all 
count. 1609 Bisre (Douay) II. 1093 About this time. .the 
count of seventie wekes begane, according to the prophecie 
of Daniel. 1658 W, Burton /¢/7, Anton, 31 The count of 
all their Journeys through all Italy, beginning at it [the 
Milliarium anreum). 1768 in Wesley's Frni. 25 May, So 
many. .that they are out of count. AYod. One box of voting 
papers was omitted, and a second count will be necessary. 
I kept count of the meteors till midnight, when they became 
so numerous that I lost count of them entirely. 

B. c1400 Row. Rose 5029 Ther nys compte ne mesure. 
@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. Al. Aurel. (1546) Pv b, I de- 
maunded then to haue a compte of the people. @ 1639 
Sportiswoop Hist. Ch, Scot. 1. (1677) 13 Contrary to the 
Paschal compts, and Synodal Decrees of the Bishops. 1830 
TENNYSON Poents 109 ‘Thou hast no compt of years. 

b. Count-out: the action of ‘counting out’ the 
Ylouse of Commons, or causing its adjournment, 
when there are fewer than forty members present : 


see Count v. 1c. Also simply cozezz/. 

1862 Sa. Nev. 18 Feb. 153 At one time there was imminent 
risk that the Address of condolence would evaporate in a 
count-out, 1892 /did. 19 Mar. 315 The evening sitting 
succuinbed to a count at ten o'clock. 


COUNT. 


2. ‘The numerical result of reckoning; the 
number reckoned up, the reckoning; the sum total. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 197/3 They moche doubted that 
they shold not fynde they counte ne tale. 1570 Turnerv. 
Disprayse of Woman (R.), Let Creside be in compt and 
number of the mo. @ 1632 T. Taytor God's Fudgem, 1. |. 
xxvii. 103 Among the bed-roll of sinnes..Perjury Is one o 
the count. a1745 Swirt JVs. (1841) IL. 121 Which .. will 
by a gross computation, very near double the count. 1832 
‘Vennyson Dream of Fair IVonten 201 lleaven heads the 
count of crimes with that wild oath. . 
b. In the measurcment of yarns: The number 
of hanks contained in a pound-weight. 

1837 Penny Cyct. VAIL. 97/1 (Cotton-spinning) It will he 
seen that the price of the same coun? [of yarn] ts greater for 
water twist than for mule twist. 1877 Datly News 22 Oct. 
6,7 According to the present scale, a man who spins fine 
counts earns much higher wages than the man who spins 
coarse counts, though the work .. sometimes requires equal 
skill and diligence. 1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. IV. 209/1 
Varns are designated according to the count, or nunitee 
of hanks of 840 yards, in each pound weight. 

3. A reckoning as to money or property ; a state- 
ment of moneys received and expended (es. by 
a steward or treasurer) ; = Account sé. 2. 


_ @1325 Sone Poor Husbandm. in Pot. Songs (Camden) 152 


Thus y kippe ant cacche cares ful colde, Seththe y counte 
ant cot hade to kepe. 1399 Lane. Rich, Redetes 27 Whane 
the countis werecaste. 1§23 I.v. Berners /*rofss. I. cxv. 
137 Jaques Dartuell liad .. assembled all the reuenewes of 
Flaunders, without any count gyuen. 1628 RuTHERFORD 
Lett. iii, (1862) 1. 42 The count of sin ye will not be able to 
make good before God, except Christ both count and pay 
for you, 1869 cf 32-3 Vict. c. 116 § 7 The grantee being 
always bound ..to hold count and reckoning with the 
grantor for the same. 

B. ¢1425 Wynroun Crom. vil. xxiv. 33 De nest compt, pat 
pat Schyrrawe pare Suld gyue. @ 1575 Asp. ParKER Corr. 
476 In time of visitation and examining the comptes. 1605 
Suaxs. J/acé. 1. vi. 26 Vour Seruants ever, Haue..what is 
theirs in compt, ‘To make their Audit at your Highnesse 
pleasure. 1610 ///s¢ro-n7, 111. 240 Look, Steward, to your 
compt. a1764 Li.ovy am. Ep. Wks. 1774 II. 62 Robert 
joins compts with Burnam Black. 

4. fig. Account of stewardship, answering for 
conduct, reckoning ; =Account sé. 8. arch. 

1483 Caxton Ca/o Aivb, To the ende that thou mayst 
gyue counte whan thou shalt be required. 1552 Lynprsay 
Tragedie 304 Ze sall be callit to 30ur count Off euerilk 
thyng belanging to 30ur curis. 1598 Yonc Diana 169, | doe 
wish, that Loue may take A narrow count of thee heere- 
after. 1848 Kinostey Saine’s Trag. u. vi, Till I shall 
render Count of the precious charge. 

B. 1508 Ftsner I és. (1876) 179 Yf the clergy lyue..in 
maner as they shold gyue no compte of theyr lyf past. 1556 
Lauper Devwtie of Ayngts 47 Kyngs sall geue ane compt 
tharefore In presens of the kyng of glore. 1604 SHaxs. 


» Oth. v. ii, 273 When we shall meete at compt, This looke 


of thine will hurle my Soule from Heauen. 1861 Lop. 
Lytton & J. Fane Tanvhauser 66 Oh, if it be against high 
Heaven, to Heaven Remit the compt ! 

5. a. Estimation, esteem, consideration; b. The 
act or way of estimating or regarding ; estimate, 
regard, notice, note; = AccounT sé, 11-143 esp. 
in phr. fo take, make, set (no) count of (upon, by). 
arch, 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 31 They set no count ne prise of it. 
1529 More Com/f. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1239/1 Though in the 
compt of the world it seme to come by chaunce of warre. 
1555 Fardte Factions t. vi. 100 Thei..make compte of their 
wiues and their children in commune. 1§70 Asctam 
Schodem.(Arb.) 82 They make no counte of general! coun- 
cels, 1596 Spenser /.Q, tv. x. 18 Some other, that in hard 
assaies Were cowards knowne, and little count did hold. 
1647 {seesense 6]. 1823 Lams “fia (1860) 45 In proportion 
as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more count 
upon their periods. 1833 Mrs. Brownine Prometh. Bd, 
Poems 1850 I. ts0 Of miserable men, he took no count. 
1856 Ruskin Alod. Paint. U1. tv. xiv. § 37 It has missed 
count of exactly the most important fact. 1884 7 ses 
Weekly ed.) 10 Oct. 2/2 Ireland may be left out of count. 

B. 1484 Caxton Curialt 4 The courte maketh ouer moche 
compte of thys fortune. 1560 WHITEHORNE Arte of Warre 
(1573) 49 b, A good Capitayne. ought not tomake a coumpte 
of fire that is particular. 1839-48 Baitey /estus Proem, 
He makes no mention, takes no compt of them. 

“Ie. The pl. counts (compts) was sometimes uscd 
as singular, in senses 4.5. (4 countes for acountes + 


ef. Account sb, 9.) Ods. 

c1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569/33 Calculus, a cowntes. 
¢1§10 Barcray Avirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Biv, On this 
countes man specially should muse. 1526 TinDate Luke 
xvi. 2 Geve a comptes off thy Steward shippe. 

+6. With «fon, on: Consideration, 
reason; =AccounT sh. 4a. Obs. rare. 

1647 H. More Song of Sont 1. 11. cxiti, [They] count 
themselves His onely choice Ofspring Upon no count but 
that their count is so. 1817 Mar. Epcewortu Ormond i. 
(1832) 15 Lady O'Shane grew restless on another count. 

+7. Narration, tale, story; = Account sé. 16. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 5b, What shal I make you long 
compte. ¢ 1500 JV/e/isine 203 What shuld preuay!! you long 
compte. 

8. Law. Each particular charge in a declaration 
or indictment ; also, im a real action, used for the 
whole declaration : sec Count v, 11. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log.. ii. 10 [In every count, barre, 
replication, rejoynder, etc. 1602 SHAKs. //am. 1V. vii. 18 
The other Motiue Why toa publike count I might not go, 
1607-72 Cowet /uterpr., Count signifieth as much as the 
original Declaration in a Processe, though more used in 
real then personal Actions. 1768 BLackstoxe Com. ILI. 
293 The dec/aration, narratro, or count, antiently called 
the fa/e; in which the plaintiff sets forth his cause of com- 


cause, 


1055 


plaint at length. 185: Ht, Martinuau //ist. /'eace (1877) 
ILI. w. ix. 2x O'Connell and his comrades pleaded guilty to 
the first fourteen counts in the indictment, 1888 Bryce 
Amer, Commw. U1, xciv. 307 The indictment fails on this 
count also, 

9. attrib. and Comb., as + count-book, an ac- 
count-book, a notc-book ; +count-caster, a caster 
of aceotnts, a calculator; + count-free a. or adv., 
without giving an account; + count-maker, one 
who ‘makes count of’ or cstimatcs; +t count- 
making, rendering account; count-wheel, the 
wheel regulating the striking in some clocks. 

1605 B. Jonson | olfone v. i, Get thee a cap, a “count. 
hook, pen and ink, Papers afore thee. 1670-98 Iassris 
Tay, Italy 1. 144 No man reproaches unto them the way 
they took to come thither, whether, aby the school-hook or 
the count-book. 1573 G. Harvey Lefter-bk. (1884) 163 
Everi schollar must make his reckning to be..a wise 
“count-kaster. 1633 T. ApAMs /-xf, 2 /efer iii. 3 One text 
{Acts i. 7]..hath bred the gout in the fingers of all our 
Pythagorean Count-casters. 1644 Prynne Check to Britan- 
nicus 7 Yo be forced to give in a speedy account, of all the 
vast summes of monies .. received by him .. that so he may 
not escape *Count-free. 1553 GrimaLpE Cicero's Offices 
(1556) 24 hat we may be good *countmakers of duties. 
1568 Graton Chron. 11. 260 Geve us accompt of the great 
treasure of Flaundyrs which ye have governed so long with- 
out *compt making. 1647 J. Carver Vail & Wheel 85 
That which the *count-wheel doth in the Clock; tell the 
hours. 1883 F. J. Britten Watch §& Clockm. 156 [A] 
Count Wheel. .[is] a circular plate with notches in the edges 
at distances corresponding to the hours struck, used in 
striking work of a kind rarely made except for turret clocks. 

Count (kaunt), 56.2 [a. AF. counte =OF. cunte, 
conte (im nom. case guens, cuens, Cons) = Pr. comte 
(nom. coms), Sp. conde, \t. conte:—L. comit-em 
(nom. comes) lit. ‘companion’, subseq. a title of 
dignity in the empire (cf. Aeex). “The word was 
common in AF, of all ages, in the sense of ear‘, 
but, unlike the feminine CounTEss, never passed 
into English till used in 16th c. to represent the 
mod.Fr. comte and It. conte, as foreign titles. Sce 
also County sd.*] 

lL. A title of nobility in some European countries, 
corresponding to the English title Karn (by which 
in earlier times it was always translated). 

It is now used to render not only the various cognate 

Romanic words, but also the German graf and its cognates 
in Du, Da., Sw., ete. 
_ In reference to Roman History, it translates L. comes, as 
in Count of Britain (Comes Britanniz) and Count of the 
Sa.ron Shore (Comes Littoris Sa.conici\, two of the generals 
of the Roman province of Britannia in the 4th century. 

[xas8 Proct. Hen. I11 (French ver.) Henri par la grace 
deu, Rey de Engleterre, Sire de Irlande, Duc de Normandie 
de Aquiten et Cunte de Angou. (Ang. ver.) Henri pur3 
godes fultume king on Engleneloande, LhoauerdonYrloande, 
Duk on Normandie on Aquitaine and eorl on Aniow. 1292 
Britton 1. i. § 5 Le counte de Norfolk.) 

1553 Wachyn's Diary \Camden)34 Phelyp and Marie by 
the grace of God kyng and poe of England, Franse, 
Napuls, Jerusalem, and Ierland .. prynsses of Spayne and 
Sesfily], archesdukes of Austherege .. Contes of Haspurge, 
Flanders, and Tyrole. 1561 fT. Hosy (//¢/e), ‘Whe Courty-er 
of Covnt Baldessar Castilio. | 1592 Greenr Ufst. Courtier 
Wks. \Grosart) XI. 217 Certain Italianate Contes, humorous 
Caualiers. 1595 Suaks. FoAn WW. iii. 15 The Count Meloone 
a Noble Lord of France. 1599 - .Wuch Adon, i218 Now 
Signior, where’s the Count, did you see him? 1630 A. 
Johnson's Ningd. & Comnnv.173 {In France} The Gover- 
nours of Cities were in old time called Dukes, and they of 
Provinces, Counts. 1652 Nerepuam tr. Sedden's Mare Ce. 
234 The Counts or Dukes of the inidland parts, and the 
Count of the Sea-Coast or Saxon Shore, had distinct charges, 
1777 Watson Philip // (1839) 127 Had Count Egmont been 
of the same opinion with the prince of Orange. 1781 Gipson 
Dect. 6 F. xvit. (1846) 11.35 All these provincial generals 
were therefore duA4es; but no more than ten among thein 
were dignified with the rank of cots or companions, a title 
of honour, or rather of favour, which had been recently in- 
vented in the court of Constantine. 1845S. Austtn Ranke's 
Hist. Ref, V1. 511 The primitive organisation of the church 
of Germany under Charlemagne, founded on the combined 
power and agency of the bishops and counts. 1889 I Art. 
aker's Almanack 494 Yhe German Empire .. Ambassador 
in London, Count Hatzfeldt-Wildenberg. 

2. Count Palatine: orig. in the later Roman 
kmpire a count (comes) attached to the imperial 
palace, and having stipreme judicial authority in 
all causes that came to the king’s immediate 
audience; thence, under the German Emperors, 
etc., a count to whom it was granted to exercise 
supreme jurisdiction in his fief or province; in 
English History = Zar Palatine, the earl or other 
proprictor of a county palatine, now applied to the 
Earl of Chester, and Duke of Lancaster, dignities 
which are attached to the crown. See PALATINE. 

1596 Suaks. JVerch. 17.1. ii. 64 Why, he hath .. a better 
bad habite of frowning then the Count Palentine. 1840 
Penny Cyct. XVII. 56 ‘wo of the English counties, Chester 
and Lancaster are counties palatine, and the earls of Chester 
and the dukes of Lancaster bear the titles of counts palatine. 
The archbishop of Vork, previously to the reign of Elizabeth, 
claimed to be a count palatine within his possession of 
Hexham and Hexhamshire. 


3. Comb. Count-bishop, a bishop holding also 
the temporal dignity of coun? ; so count-cardinal 
(applied to Welscy, who, as Archbishop of York, 
was Count of Hcexhamshire). 

1613 Suaks. //en. 1°///, t. i. 172 But our Count-Cardinall 


COUNT. 


Ilas done this, and tis well : for worthy Wolsey) Who can- 
not erre) le did it. 18a0 vron Jar, al, lref., Lorenzy 
Count-hishop of Ceneda. 

Count kaunt), 7. Forms: 4-6 counte, | 4 Sc. 
cont, 5 cownte, kownt), 4 count. Also #. 
49 compt,6 coumpt. [MI. counte-n, a. OF. 
cunte-r, conte-r = Vr., Sp., Pg. contar, lt. contare 
i—L. computare to calculate, reckon, {. com to- 
gether + putdre to think: sce Comrurr, a modern 
adoption of the L. Mod.F. lias since the 15th ec. 
spelt compter in the sense ‘count’, kceping conser 
in the sense ‘tell, relate’: ef. the sense development 
of ¢el/. Yollowing the I'r., com/¢t was a variant 
in Inglish from the 15th to the 1Sthc.] 

I. ¢rans, 

1. To tell over one by onc, to assign to ‘indi- 
vidual objects in a collection) the numerals one, 
two, three, etc. so as to ascertain their number; tv 
number, enumcrate; to reckon, reckon up, calcu- 
late; also, mercly to repeat the numerals in order 
up to a specified number, as fo count ten. 

Now the ordinary word for this; formerly Tr tt was used. 

o1326 7. E. Autit. P. B. 1731 Gode hatz comted py 
kyndam hi a clene noumbre. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5549 OF 
knighthede to count pere was the clene floure. 1515 Danciay 
Egloges iii. (1570) C ij'2 Suche blinde fooles as can not count 
nor tell A score saue twentie. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ 
Catech. Nv, Comptand .. swa mony dominical I«tters as 
yair be vnities in ye nombre of ye circle of ye sone of yat 
sere. 1594 Suaks Ach. ///, 1. 1. 162 Then must I count 
my gaines. 1665 Sir ‘l. Weesert 7 raz, (1677) 75 Inhabitants 
not to be connted. 19715 Port and Lp. Miss Blount 18 
Count the slow clock, and dine exact at noon. 19734 — /:ss. 
‘Aan 1. 8g Count all th’ advantage prosp’rous Vice attains. 
1833 Macacray Lays, Lake Regtilus xxviii, And still stood 
all who saw them fall While inen might count a scure. 1844 
emerson Lect., New Eng. Ref. Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 The 
persons who at forty years, still read Greek, can all be 
counted on your hand. A/od. There are savages who can- 
not count more than three. 

b. Aus. To mark the time orrhythm of music) 
by counting the beats orally. Also aéso/. 

1848 Rimpautt Frrs/ Bh. Piano 31 Vhe time should at 
first be counted audibly—one, two, three, four - nd so on, 
during each bar. /d¢d, 32 In slow movements. .it is better 
to count by Quavers; in quick times, by Crotchets. J/od. 
You are not counting! No, I can play without that. 

e. Zo count up: to fmd the whole sum of by 
counting, toreckon up. Zo count out: to count and 
give out or take out (from a stock), to count so as 
to exhaust the stock. 70 count out the House (of 
Commons): to bring the sitting to a close on 
counting the number of members present (which 
the Speaker must do when his attention is drawn 
to the matter) and finding it less than forty, the 
number required to ‘make a House’ ; also loosely 
to count out a member or measure, i.e. to stop him 
or it by this means. 

1833 (see Countine vhf. sb.}. 1839 Ann. Register 51 [He] 
had not proceeded far in his address, when the House ways 
counted out, 1862 /t/ustr, Lond, News XLI. 74/2 Mr. 
Freeland..was counted outsumimarily, 1865 Tytor Z£arly 
Mist, Man. iv. 73 The action of counting out coin, 1871 
Morey Vottaire (1886) 98 To count up his talents and the 
usury of his own which he added to them. 1884 Graphic 
21 June 595/2 It was expected that..the House would be 
counted out at g o'clock. 

a. To count kin (Sc.\: to reckon degrees of 
kinship wth; hence, to be so near of kin that the 
degrees can be counted or exactly stated. (Used 
by Scott in the sense ‘To compare onc’s pedigree 
with that of another ’.) 

1805 Scotr Last Minstr. wv. xxvi, No knight in Cumber- 
ati good, But William may count with him kin and 

ood. 

2. To inelude in the reckoning; to reckon in. 

1526 /’ler. Perf. (W.de W. 1531) 210 b, A naturall daye.. 
that isa daye & a nyght counted togyder. 1568 Grarron 
Chron. 11. 70 He is not counted in the number of kinges. 
1630 A. Johnson's Ningd. & Commnrw. 145 They are bound 
..to serve three moneths within the Land, and forty dayes 
without, not counting the dayes of marching. 1859 JEru- 
son Lrittany xii. 192 In medieval warfare none but horse- 
men were counted. 1891 Law Times XCII. 106 2 The 
présent number {of the House of Lords] is, without counting 
princes of the blood, 461. 

3. To estcem, account, reckon, consider, regard, 
hold (a thing) to be (so and so). 

a. with of7. and compl.; = Account z. 6a, 

co13a5 £. /2. Att, P. V3. 1685 pus he countes hym a kow, 
pat watz a kyng ryche. c 1375 Sc. Ley. Sarvts, Niusan 
1155 To god I cont a fa Pat but chesoune a mane wald sla. 
c1seo New Not-br. Mayd in siac. oct. Tracts (Percy 
Soc.) 44 In cardes and dyce, Ile compteth novyce. 1546 
Supplic. Moore Commons 1871) 88 Coumptynge all fyshe 
that cometh to the net. 1598 Grenewey Zaci/us’ Ayn. 
(1603) 263 They compt it a heinous crime. 1603 R. Joun- 
son Aingd. & Coun. 32 The coast of Nova ILispania 
counting his beginning at the town of Santa Helena. 1658 
A. Fox ur, Wnurts’ Surg. u. xiii. 97 These Wounds are 
counted mortal. 1725 De For Voy. round Workd 1840) 15 
It was counted a great exploit to pass this strait. 1878 
Browsinc La Saisiaz 31 Must we count Life a curse and 
not a blessing ? 

b. with for (arch.), as; =Account v. 6b, 

1387 Trevisa //rgder | Rolls [. 355) Matz. pey .. counteb 
reste for likyng, and fredom for richesse. c 1400 «1 po/. Lol/. 
48 But now. .kownt we gold as cley.  1§35 CovERDALE Joh 
aviii, 3 Wherefore are we counted as beestes? 1557 Nor1x 


COUNT. 


tr. Guexara's Diall a Princes 217b/2 We thinke that it 
counteth vs for men that be wise, when, etc. 1568 Grar- 
1on Chron. 11. 338 Sir Robert, ye are. .counted for a vali- 
aunt man. 1611 Biste od xix. 15 My maides count me for 
asiranger. 1859 TENNYSON Geraint & Enid 1397, 1 count 
you fora fool. 1859 JeEPHSoN Brittany ii. 14 Died and was 
-ounted as a saint. 
e. with 7/. or 067. clase. arch, or dial. 
With clause co/log. in U.S. : ef. vechkov, calculate.) 
1583 T. Witson Aer. (1580) 165 Hym thei coump! to bee 
..a good Rhetorician. 1577 B. GooGe Heresbach’s Hus6.1, 
(1586) 31 Ihe Sommer seede .. is .. counted to yeelde more 
flowre then the Winter grayne. 1642 Rocers Vaamamw 34 
Compting knowledge to bee an happinesse. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War, 1 count that old Ill-Pause .. did draw up those 
proposals. 1753 Foore Exg. én Paris 1, 1 count we shall 
ha’ the whole Gang in a Se’nnight. @ 1848 D. Humpureys 
Vankee in England (Bartlet), Count de Luc. Youcan read? 
Doolittle. Ycount Ican. 1874 Brackie Sedfcult. 14 Count 
yourself not to know a fact when you know that it took 
place, but. .when you see it as it did take place. ; 
To reckon, estimate, esteem (at such a price 
or value) ; + to esteem, value, hold of account (04s.). 
¢1340 Cursor AM. 27775 (Fairf.) Heuenes of mannis hert 
Pat countis no3t his awen quert. 1375 Barsour Bruce 11. 
320, I count nocht ny lyffa stra. 1393 Lano.. P. PLC. x. 
303 Caton countep hit at nouht and canonistres at lasse. 
a1440 Sir Degrev. 191 Y counte hyme nat at acres. @ 1550 
Christis Kirke Gr. iv, Scho compt him not twa clokkis. 
1857 De Quincev China Wks. 1871 XVI. 249 Homage paid 
to a picture, when counted against homage paid to a living 
man, is but a shadow. 
+5. To reckon or impute “0, put down to the 


account of. Odés. 

1535 CoverDALe Gen. xv. 6 Abram beleued the Lorde, and 
yt was counted vnto him for righteousnes. 1701 Rowe Awd. 
Step-Woth. 1. i, All the Impossibilities, which Poets Count 
to extravagance of loose Description. 

+6. To tell, relate, recount. Ods. 

¢ 1400 MaunpDeEv. (1839) xvii. 183 O ping pat I haue herd 
cownted whan I was 3ong. 1622 Dexier //¢t be not good 
Wks. 1873 III. 288 Come count your newes. 1655 tr. De 
Parc's Fraucion v, 13, 1 .. counted to him .. the services I 
was capable to do for Philemon. 1778 Camp Guide 1 Your 
Tommy now writes, To ’count his misfortunes. 

II. zzérans. (often with indirect passive: e.g. 
to be counted upon). 

+7. To reckon, make reckoning. Oés. exc. in 
phr. Zo count without one’s host: see Host. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 31 For to compten ate lest. ¢1450 
Bk. Curtasye 5521n Babees Bk. 317 Po countrollour.. Wrytes 
vp bo somme.. And helpes to count. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 
97 O heuinlie fader .. be to vsz marciful .. and count notht 
scherplie vith vsz. 1549 CoverpaLe Erasm. Par. Rom. 11. 
41 Christe gladly receyued you, not coumptynge vpon the 
offences of your former lyfe. 1663 Butter //zd. 1. 11. 22 
Hudibras..Found..He did but Count without his Host. 
1877 S. Owen in H’ellesley's Desp. p. xv, He counted with- 
out his host. 

t+ b. To account for, give account of. Ods. rare. 

1380 Wycur Sel. Wks. II]. 305 Executours..redy to 
count for alle pe testament. 

+ 8. To make account of, think (much, little 
lightly, etc.j of, care for. Obs. 5 

© 1340 Cursor M. 23337 \Fairf.) Of paire misfare pai counte 
at no3t. 1377 Lancu. P. Pd. B. xix. 441 Pe pope. .counteth 
nou3t bough crystene ben culled androbbed. c 1450 Henry- 
son Mor. Fad. 20 Prydfull hee was..And counted not for 
Gods fauour. 1591 SHAKs. Two Gent. 11. 1.65 So painted.. 
that no man counts of her beauty. 1632 Litucow 7raz. 1x. 
11682) 386, I counting nothing of it, would needs..go in 
again. 1700 S. Parker Six Philosophical Essavs 31 He 
counts so highly of his merit, that, ete. 1845-6 TRENCH 
Hluls, Lect. Ser. 1. vii, 108 To make them count light of. it. 

+b. To think of, judge of (as); = Accounr 


ue . 
160z W. Watson Decacordonu 336 The Jesuits cannot ahide 
to be counted of as good, devout, simple, religious men, 
but, etc. 

9. With 07, wpon (+0f\: To make the basis 
of one’s calculations or plans; to look for or 
expect with assurance; to depend or rely on (in 
reference to a possible contingency). 

1642 Fu.ier /Joly & Prof. State (1840) ut. xxiii. 208 There 
is less honesty, wisdom, and mercy in men than is counted 
on. 1682 Buxyan //oly War 160 The whole town counted 
ofnoother. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 191 P 10 We. .imay pos- 
sihly never possess what we have so foolishly counted upon. 
21745 Swirt (J.), I think it a great errour to count upon 
the genius of a nation as a standing argument. 1769 
Rosertson Chas. V, U1. vin. 74 Counting on them as 
sure auxiliaries. 1840 Macautay Rarke Ess. (1851) Il. 1309 
Only one thirtieth part of the population could be counted 
onas good Catholics. 1844 Disraeti Coningséy vim. iii, Vhe 
Government count on the seat. 

10. (aésol. use of 1.) a. To practise arithmetic, 
to ‘do suns’. Now dad. 

1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's [Tist. China 93 Schooles. .in 
the which they doo learne to write, read, and count. J/od. 
‘Sc, At school we learned to count on slates. 

b. To reckon numerically, 

1865 Tyior Marly J/ist. Alan, v. 106 The Egyptians.. 
‘vunted by upright strokes up 1o nine, and then made a 
special sign for ten. 1865 M. ArNotn £&ss. Crit. i. 10 To 


count by tens is the simplest way of counting. .Wod. 1 am 
lired of counting. 
+11. Law. To plead in a court of law. [AF. 


counter, in J.aw-books from 13the. Cf. Count 
61 8.) To count upon: to make (any fact) the 
basis of a count or plea. Obs. 

In the technical language of a system of procedure now 
abolished, the plaintiff was said to ‘count’ when he de- 
vlared by the mouth of his advocate, or by written docu- 
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ment, the nature of his complaint, while ‘plead’ and ‘ plea’ 
were specifically used of the defendant's answer to the 
plaintiff ’s count or counts. 

A serjeant-at-law when appointed went before the judges 
and formally opened an imaginary case, in order to manifest 
his right to ‘ count’ or plead. 

1669 Lond. Gaz. No. 415/4 The next day. .they Counted 
before the Lord Chief Justice of the Common-Pleas at Ser- 
jeants-Inn, and this day appeared before all the Judges of 
England in the Temple-Hall where they had their Robes 
put on, and received their Coifs, Hoods, and Caps from the 
Judges. 1689 Luitrere Brvef Kel. (1857) I. 529. 1705 
Lond. Gaz, No. 4130/3 They again Counted, and gave 
Rings to all the Judges, Serjeants and Officers. 1768 
BiackstTone Comm, IT}. 295 In an action on the case upon 


an assumpsit for goods Sold and delivered, the plaintiff | 


usually counts or declares, first upon a settled and agreed 
price..and lest he should fail in proof of this, he counts 
likewise upon a gzantum valebant. 1809 Tomiins Law 
Dict. s.v. Count, In passing a recovery at the Common 
Pleas’ bar, a serjeant at law counts upon the recipe, etc. 
III. zutr. with passive sense (sez~er-passzve). 
12. To admit of being counted; in quot. of a 
verse, to ‘scan’ (by counting the feet). 
1845 Blackw, Mag. LVI. 397 An unimpeachable verse, 
for it counts right. 
b. (with compl.) To amount to, be in number, 


‘number’ ; to reckon as (so many). 

1819 Byron Fuan u. Ixiii, They counted thirty. 1820 
ffoyle’s Games [mpr.371 The carambole counts two. 1833 
De Quincey Antobiog. Sk. Wks, 1863 XIV. 2 xofe, First and 
last, we counted as eight children..though never counting 
more than six living at once. 

13. To be reckoned or accounted. 

1850 Tennyson /# Alem. xcix, They count as kindred 
souls. 1874 A thenzum 23 Mar., This volume .. may count 
among the scarcest works of its time. 

14. To enter into the account or reckoning: a. 
To count for (much, little, nothing, etc.) : to be of 
(much, little, no) account. 

1857 BuckLe Cividiz. 1. xi. 630 The lower classes can count 
for little in [their] eyes. 1861 HuGcurs Tom Brown at Oxf. 
v. (1889) 43 Oxford ought to be the place .. where money 
should count for nothing. 1889 Jessopr Coming of Friars 
i. 23 High birth. among the haughty Castillians has always 
counted for a great deal. 

b. aésol. 

1885 Proctor !Vhist App. 186 Many doubt whether good 
play really counts much at Whist. 1892 Sin W. Harcourt 
in Daily News 12 July 6/3 There is Bedfordshire, and 
Cambridgeshire..and Somersetshire; but all these do not 
count! They like to leave out of account the 21 seats we 
won at the by-elections, but they do count upon a division. 
J/od. \n this examination the first 250 marks do not count 
at all. 

Countable (kau ntab’l), a. Also 6 contabul, 
6-7 comptable, 7 -ible, compteable. [a. OF. 
contable, now comptable, f. conter, compler: see 
Count v. Often aphetic for ACCOUNTABLE. } 

+1. Liable to give an account or reckoning; 
answerable, responsible; = ACCOUNTABLE 1. Ods. 

1495 <ict 11 Hen. WII, c. 10 § x Severally countable for 
the porcions by theym severally receyved. 1529 S. Fisu 
Supplic. Beggers (184512 The poore wyves must be count- 
able to theym of every tenth eg. 1549 LaTimMeR 37d Sev. 
bef. Edw. VT (Arb.) 100 We are comptable to god, and so 
be they. 1603 FLorio Montaigne 1. x. (1632) 571 An honest 
man is not comptable for the vice and folly of his trade. 
1678 Norris Coll, ALisc. (1699) 269 We are under an obliga- 
tion..we are countable for them. 1828 ATHERSTONE Fad/ 
of Nineveh xi. 272 Who unto you has made us comptible ? 

+b. Involving responsibility; to be accounted 
for. Obs. 

1549 Latimer 4th Serm. bef. Edw. VI(Arb. 105 Is it not 
a dygnitye wyth a charge? is it not comptable ?. . It wylbe 
a chargeable dygnitye whan accompte shal be asked of it. 

+e. Liable to answer /o, sensitive fo. Ods. 

1601 SHaxs, Twel. N. 1. v. 186 Good Beauties, let nee 
sustaine no scorne; I am very comptible, euen to the least 
sinister vsage. 

2. Capable or proper to be counted or numbered ; 
numerable. 

1581 LamBarpe Eiren. wv. iv. (1588) 452 If any person haue 
packed Fish in barrels, and haue mixed the countable Fish 
with the small Fish. 1596 Srenser State Jred. Wks. (1862) 
503/2 The evils. .are very many, and almost countable with 
those which were hidden in the basket of Pandora. 1611 
Srrep Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vii. § 64 Thirtie men of Armes, 
and other inferior Souldiers not countable. 1837 CaRLyLe 
Fr. Rev, vit. i, They are countable by the thousand and the 
million. 

b. Within countable degrees of kinship. Cf. 
Count v. 1d. sonce-use. 

1858 Carty.e /redh. Gt. 11. x. v. 631 A Prince of Orange 
countable kinsman to his Prussian Majesty. 

+ Countant, a. Obs. rare. [Aphetic for Ac- 
COUNTANT ; cf. also F. contant, comptant, pr. pple. 
of conter to Count.} Giving or liable to give 
accotint ; = ACCOUNTANT. 

1638 Heywoop Nafe Lucrece Wks. 1874 V. 167 He .. de- 
posd My father in my swathed infancy, For which he shall 
be conntant. 

Cowntdom. vornce-wd. [f. Count sé. +-pom: 
cf. caridom.| The dominion of a count. 

1848 Lyiton //aroéd vu. ii, There are few things in his 
Countdom which my lord would not give to clasp the right 
hand of Harold. . 

Counted (kawntéd), pf. a. [f. Counr 7. + 
-ED!,} Accounted, numbercd, etc. : sce Counr v, 

1594 Suaks. Nich. [//, 1. 1. 47 Nor Mother, Wife, nor 
Englands counted Queene. 1813 Byron Graour 972 Father ! 


COUNTENANCE. 


thy days have pass’d in peace, *Mid counted beads, and 
countless prayer. 
Countee, obs. f. Counry. 
Countenance (kau nténans), sd. Forms: 3-5 
continaunce, -ance, 3-6 contenaunce, -ance, 
-once, -anse, -ans(s, -aunse, 4contien-, cunten-, 
cuntin-, kuntenaunce, (5c. cuntyr-, counter- 
nans), 4-5 contynaunce, -ans.e, 4-6 counten- 
aunce, (-tin-, -tyn-, -teyn-, -ance, -ans, -aunse, 
5 cown-), 4— countenance. [ME. con-, cun-, 
countena(u)nce, a. OF. con-, cuntenance (11the. 
Chans. Roland) manner of holding oneself, bear- 
ing, behaviour, aspect, ad. L. continéntia (see 
CONTINENCE), used in med.L. in sense of ‘ habitus, 
moris et gestus conformatio’ (Du Cange): cf. 
Contain v. The extension of sense from ‘ mien, 
aspect’ to ‘face’ appears to be Eng.: cf. F. use 
of mzne.] 
I. +1. Bearing, demeanour, comportment ; be- 
haviour, conduct; sometimes sfec. behaviour of 


two persons towards each other. Ods. 
c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg, 113/245 Al-to nobleie of pe worlde his 
continaunce he brou3te. 1340 Ayenxd. 259 Of uayre conten- 
once to-uore alle men. ¢c1350 MW7ll. Palerne 4900 With 
clipping & kessing and contenaunce hende. 1375 Barsour 
Bruce 1x. 273 Fell neuir men so foull myschans Eftir so 
sturdy cuntyrnans. 1470-85 MaLory Arthurvu., xxi, They 
had goodely langage & louely countenaunce to gyder.. Fair 
syster I haue wel aspyed your countenaunce betwixe you 
and this knyght. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 235 
Whan we be dissolute in herte, and lyght in countenaunce. 
1678 A. Lovet Fontaine's Dutivs Cav, 120 The General by 
his Scouts shall inform himself of the Enemies Countenance. 
1719 De For Crusoe u.v, The Spaniard governor ordered 
two muskets to be fired. .that by their countenance he might 
know what to expect. . Thisstratagem took; for. .they started 
up. -and..ran screaming..away. 
+b. To make (a) countenance (see also 2d, 3,7): 
to assume or have a certain demeanour or attitude ; 


to comport oneself. Ods. 

1380 Sir Ferumb. 5747 Wan pe Amerel hap iherd hym 
telle, Contenance made he fers & felle. 1485 Caxton Paris 
& V7. 53 For the good countenances that he made he was 
moche wel beloued. 1523 Lp. Berners /voiss. I. 1xxvii. 98 
To regarde.-her great beauty, and the gracyous wordes and 
countenaunce that she made, a@1533 — A/u“on cxxix. 473 
The admyral..wold not issue out. .tyll he sawe what coun- 
tenaunce the chrysten men wolde make. 

+ 2. Appearance, aspect, look (ods. exc. as fravzsf. 
from 4); also, a show or semblance of anything. 

1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 792 Ful clene watz be counten- 
aunce of her cler y3en. 1362 Lana. P?. Pé. A. Prol. 24 In 
cuntinaunce of clopinge queinteliche degyset. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Civb, The draper helde the countenaunce of a drunken 
man. 1565 JeweL Repl, Harding (1611) 134 To amaze the 
ignorant Reader with a countenance of great learning. 1596 
Suaxs. Tam. Shr. v. i. 41. 1639 Howe t in Four C. Exg. 
Lett. 77 Vhe countenance of the weather invited me. 1695 
Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth 1, (1723) 20 These Authors did 
not espouse this Opinion..without some countenance of 
Probability. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ui. ii. (1840) 35, 1.. knew 
the very countenance of the place. 1837-9 Hattam /7is¢. 
Lit, (1847) I. i. § 30. 25 The countenance of Nature, 


+b. Mere appearance or show; feigned or 


assumed appearance, pretence. Odés. 

1398 CHauceR Fortune 34, 1 haue thee taught diuisioun 
bitwene Frend of effect and frend of countenaunce. 1494 
Fapyan Chron. vi. clxxvi. 174 The sayde Godfrey, to dys- 
sayue y® Frensheinen, shewed outwarde countenaunce to be 
a Cristen man. 1579 ‘l'omson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 449/1 
Let vs learn. .to absteine from al talke, and all countenances. 
1613-8 Damiex Coll, Hist. Eng. (1626) 191 They passed the 
day in Countenances, and nothing was done. 1727 SwirT 
To Yug. Lady, Their whole demeanor, hefore they got a 
husband, was all but a countenance and constraint upon 
their nature. 

+¢. For (a) countenance: for a show or pre- 
tence, for appearance sake. Obs. 

1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom, Prol. & 7. 711 And for a 
countenaunce in his hond bar An holow stikke. c¢ 1430 
Lype. ALin.. Poems (Percy Soc.) 255, I hadde in custom to 
come to scole late, Nat for to lerne but for a contenaunce. 
1548 Hatt Chron. 151 Although she [the Queen] joyned her 
husbande with hir in name for a countenaunce, yet she did 
all, she saied all, and she bare the whole swynge. 1614 Br. 
Hatt. Aledit. & Vows iii. § 21 God hath many retainers that 
weare his Livery, for a countenance. 1692 R. L’Estrance 
Fosephus, Antig. u. vi. (1733) 36 Joseph .. for a Counte- 
nance..charged them as Spies. 1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. 
I. 34 That Florida was for countenance, to hide the reality 
of authorized buccaneering. 


+d. Zo make (a) countenance: to make a show 
(real or feigned) of any action, feeling, or intention. 


Also éo set a countenance. Obs. 

1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 482 Bot quhat pite that euir he had, 
Na contenance thar-off he maid, 1470-85 Matory Arthur 
vi. xxxii, He. .made countenaunce as though he wold haue 
stryken hym. 1548 Hatt Chvox. 197 b, He made a coun- 
tenance to assayle his adversarie. 1570 AscHam Scholem. 11. 
(Arb.)134 Lut, the election being done, he made countinance 
of great discontentation thereat. 1600 Ho.tanp Lity xxi. 
Ixiil. 429 He set a countenance. .as though hee would take a 
journey like a private person. 1614 Rateicu //ist, World 
it. 102 These Nations joyned togethers, and. . made counten- 
ance of warre. 1726-7 Swirt Gudliver 1. ii, 1 made a coun- 
tenance as if I would eat him alive. 

+e. Ship of countenance :? 

1570 J. Camrion in Arb. Garner I. 55 Touching the ship 
that inust go, she must observe this order. She must be a 
ship of countenance. She must not touch in any part of 
Spain, 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £, Ind. 1. xviii, 215 


COUNTENANCE. 


He went to Surat Road, in the Royal James and Mary, 

with three or four other Ships of Countenance, to try if he 

could bully the Governor, and frighten the Merchants. 
+3. A sign, gesture. Zo make a countenance: 


to make a sign, intimate by sign or gesture. Obs. 

e1350 Witt, Palerne 1401 Priueli..sche praide william 
panne to seche softily to hire chaumber..& he bi quinte 
contenance to come he granted, For he ne durst openly. 
¢1386 Cnaucer J/e/ié. & 71 Vp roos tho oon .. and with his 
hand made contenaunce that men sholde holden hem stille. 
1461-83 /fousch. Ord. 375 If hee doe call them or doe make 
any countenance to them. 1568 Grarton CArox. II. 375 
‘The king made thein a countenaunce to come nere. 


4. The look or expression of a person's face. 

(In early use often not easily distinguished from 1, 2, and 
in later use difficult to separate from 5.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 183 Po Normans were 
sorie, of contenance gan blaken. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 394 
Pan him ansuerede Olyuer wyb sterne contynaunce. ¢ 1450 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2098 He shewed ay countenance 
gladd. 1548 Haut Céron. 183 Imploring mercy. .both with 
holding up his handes, and making dolorous countenance. 
1553 Even 7reat. Newe /nd. (Arb.) 22 They haue greye or 
blewe eyes, and are of cruell countenaunce. 1605 SHAKS. 
Lear .iv.29 Avent. You haue that in your countenance, which 
I would faine call Master. Lear. What's that? Avent. 
Authority. 1770 Funtus Lett. xxxvi. 179 Their counten- 
ances speak a different language. 1859 tr. Bengel’s Gnomon 
I. 313 A man’s countenance varies; his face 1s always the 
same. 1875 Manninc JV/ission Hl. Ghost it. 51 God made 
your features, but you made your countenance. 

b. Zo change one’s countenance. to alter onc’s 
facial expression (or + as in 1, one’s demeanour) as 
the result of feeling or emotion. Zo &eep one’s coun- 
tenance: to preserve composure, refrain from ex- 
pressing emotion ; now es. to refrain from laughing 
or smiling. So (here, or under 6) Aés countenance 
fell: i.e. he showed disappointment or dejection. 

1375 Barsour Bruce vu. 127 Thai changit contenanss and 
late. 1470-85 Matory Arthur iv. xiv, She kepte her coun- 
tenaunce and maade no semblaunt of sorowe. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. 11. 386 To this the king with chaunged countenaunce 
aunswered. 1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (1621) 834 Sitting 
like an image without moving, and with a great state 
and majesty keeping his countenance, dained’ not to give 
them one of his lookes. 1611 Biste Gen. iv. 5 Cain was 
very wroth, and his countenance fell. 1728 Adv. Capt. RK. 
Boyle 212 It was as much as I could do to keep my Coun- 
tenance at the Figure he made. 1848 Macautay //est. Eng. 
II. 373 Courtiers and envoys kept their countenances as 
well as they could while the renegade protested that .. 
his conscience would not let him rest, etc. 1878 Mortey 
Diderot 1.133 When he was told that the work must posi- 
tively be brought to an end, his countenance fell. 1891 N. 
Goutp Doub. Event 17 Captain Drayton changed coun- 
tenance. 

5. The face, visage. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 372 My contenaunce is on the 
boke, But toward her is all my loke. @ 1400-50 A lerander 
484 He kest vp his contenance & kny3tly he lokes. 1535 
CoveERDALE 5b xxxiv. 29 Yf he hyde awaye his coun- 
tenaunce. 1611 Biste 1 Sa. xvii. 42 But a youth, and 
ruddy, and of a faire countenance. 1724 Swit Drafier's 
Lett. vii, That vile-representation of the royal coun- 
tenance, 1835 Lytton AZenzi 1. i, His countenance was 
handsome, 1871 Brownine Hervé Ricl villi, How hope 
succeeds despair on each Captain's countenance ! 

6. ‘Calmness of look, composure of face’; 
‘confidence of mien” (J.); esp. in phr. Zo Jose 
countenance, with a good countenance. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 3368 (Cott.) And bof sco scamful was, 
i-wiss, Sco tint na contenance wit pis. ¢1314 Guy Warw. 
(A.) 5740 Now is Gii of Warwike a couward .. Lorn he hap 
contenaunce. c 1400 Destr. Troy 2518 All the buernes aboute 
abasshet ber with. .bere countenaunse failed. 1632 J. Hay- 
warD tr. Brondi’'s Eromena 21 The Admirall (framing the 
best countenance he could) departed. 1770 LANGHORNE 
Plutarch (1879) 1. 527/2 The Persians stood and received 
them with a good countenance. 

b. Out of countenance: disconcerted, abashed. 


To put out of countenance: to disconcert. Also fig. 

15.. Ballad on Money in Halliw. Nuge Poet. 49 Every 
man lackyng yt than Is clene owte of countenaunce. 1588 
Snaks. Z. LZ, L. v. ii. 611, I will not be put out of coun- 
tenance. 1621 Br. Hatt Heaven upon Earth § 4 Firme 
and obdurate fore-heads, whose resolution can laugh their 
sinnes out of countenance. 1668 Pepys Diary IV. 11 The 
table spread .. for a noble breakfast .. that put me out of 
countenance, so much and so good. 1701 Grew Cosme. 
Sacr. 1. iii. (R.), When Cain.. was out of countenance. 
1778 Map. D’ArgLav Diary Sept., You did put her a little 
out of countenance. 1857 Hucues Jom Browz u.vi, You'll 
stare iny mother out of countenance. 

c. To keep (a person) in countenance: to keep 
him from being abashed or disconcerted; now 
often involving the notion of encouragement by 
show of favour or support (cf. 8); to CoUNTEN- 
ANCE. So fo put in countenance, 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L. v. ii.623 And now forward, for we 
haue put thee in countenance. 1665 Boyte Occas. Refi. 
1v. xvii, It does not only keep impertinent Fools in coun- 
tenance, but encourages them to be very troublesome to 
wise Men. 1716 Appison F recholder:J.), It puts the learned 
in countenance. 1766 Gotpsom. Vic. IV.xxti, To shut out 
the censuring world, and keep each other in countenance, 
1848 Macaucav Hist. Eng. Il. 504 Cornbury was soon 
kept in countenance by a crowd of deserters. 


TI. +7. Demeanour or manner towards others as 
expressing good or ill will; show of feeling or 
manifestation of regard towards another. Ods. 


[Immediately related to 1.] 
€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wight in balaunce, By half word ne by coun- 
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tenaunce. 1375 Barnour Bruce ix. 12 The kyng gud 
counternans thaim maid. a1§§3 Upatt Royster D. mi. iil. 
(Arb.) 49 Lo where she commeth, some countenaunce to hir 
make. 1590 SpenseR /. Q. 1. Iv. 15 ‘Vhe stout Faery .. 
Thought .. that great Princesse too excceding prowd, That 
to strange knight no better countenance allowd. 1632 J. 
Ilaywarp tr. Biondi’ s Eromena 138 Entertaining him with 
the best countenance that could be. 

8. ‘Patronage; appearance of favour; appear- 
ance on any side’ (J.) ; moral support. 

1576 FreminG /’anopt. Epist. 27 Your authoritie and 
countenaunce giveth mee.. great incouragement. 1596 
Suaxs. 1 //en. /V, 1. ii. 33 Vnder whose countenance we 
steale. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. & Aor. 10 That his deedes 
may be alwaies readie to give authoritic and conntenance 
to his words. 1782 Prirsttev Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1. 143 A 
doctrine which has no countenance in reason or revelation. 
1841 Macautay IV. //astings Ess. (1854) 595 To lend no 
countenance to such adulation. 1864 ‘Tennyson Aydmer’s 
Field 307 Else I withdraw favour and countenance From 
you and yours for ever. 

+b. éransf. A support. Obs. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Agger..a bulwarke ; a coun- 
tenance to a fortresse or campe: arampier. 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 1oz One is a Countenance and Incouragement 
to another. 

III. +9. Estimation; credit or repute in the 


world. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 148 If I were in as great 
countenaunce with my sisters sonne. /éid. 431 You are 
one whome before all other this Universitie hath in more 
countenaunce and estimation. 1579 Lytv EupAues\Arb,) 50 
Philautus .. both for his owne countenaunce, and the great 
countenaunce which his father had while he liued, crept 
into credit with Don Ferardo. 21745 Swirt (J.', If the 
outward profession of religion and virtue were once in prac- 
tice and countenance at court. 

+10. The estate or state which one maintains or 
keeps up; position, standing, dignity. Ods. 

(It was often used by commentators as a rendering of 
contencmentum in Magna Carta, though with doubtful 
propriety: see ConTENEMENT.) 

1477 in Eng. Gilds 304 Beinge men of good weithe and 
countenance. 1§23 FitzHers. Surv. 21 Sauyng toa gentyl- 
man his counteynaunce and his householde. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 199 Gentlemen of the best countenaunce, 
and highest degree of honour. 1581 W. Starrorp E-rav. 
Compl. ii. (1876) 64 Gentlemen ..seeke to maintayne their 
countenaunces as their predecessors did. a1617 Bayne Ox 
Eph, (1658) 18 Men of countenance and authority. a@ 1654 
Sevpen 7adle-t., Fines, When a Man was Fin’d, he was 
to be Fin’d Salzo Contenemento, so as his Countenance 
might be safe. 1784 J. Reeves ‘ist, Eng. Law (1814) I. 
127 Such a grievous imposition as would entirely destroy 
their contenement, or, tousean English term..formed from 
it, their countenance and appearance in the world. 

+11. ? Maintenance. Oés. 

1538 Bate God's Promises 1. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 287 But 
through his ordinance Each have his strength and whole 
countenance. 1553 GRIMALDE Cicero’s Offices (1556) 56, 
Referred to the common use, and countenaunce of the life. 

Countenance s.2, improperly for continuance. 

tsgo GREENE JJenaphon (1616) x As carefull for the 
weale of his Countrey, as the countenance of his Diademe. 
1sgz — Art Conny Catch. 1. 10 Countenance of talke 
made them careles of the time. 

Also 5-6 


Countenance (kawnt/nans), v. 
-anse, -aunse, 6 -aunce, conti-, countnance. 
[f. F. contenancer ‘to countenance, fauor, grace, 
maintaine, give countenance ynto; also, to frame 
or set the face handsomely ; to give it a graceful 
and constant garbe’ (Cotgr. 1611), f. contenance 
COUNTENANCE 56.] 

+1. iutr. To assume a particular demeanour, 
behaviour, or aspect ; to behave, pretend, or make 
(as if. -). Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Avjb, Sum tyme yowre hawke 
countenansis as she piked hir, and yet she proynith not. 
1s1g /uterl. Four Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 47, 1 can 
countenance comely. 
+2. trans. ‘To make a show of’ (J., pretend. 

tsgo SpenseR /. Q. 1. ii. 16 They were two knights .. 
Which to these Ladies love did countenaunce. 

+3. Zo countenance out (also, to countenance) : 
to faee out, persist in maintaining unblushingly 
or unfalteringly ; also .of a thing to bear out, 
support, confirm (cf. sense 5). Ods. 

1526 SKELTON Magnyf. 419 Sware and stare and byde 
thereby, And countenance it clenly. 1563 Foxe dA. ¢§ Ad. 
693 With furious words and irreuerent behauyour .. he 
thought to continaunce out the matter. 1577 Harrison 
England i. xxv.(1877)1. 366 Let this suffice to countenance 
out my conjecture. 1615 T. Apams White Devil 13 Let 
not the pretended equitie to men countenance out our 
neglected piety to God. 

+4. To give a propcr (or specified) aspect to ; 
to set off, grace. Ods. 

1575 LaNewam Let.(1871) 14 Who, for parsonage, gesture, 
and vtterauns beside, coountenaunst the matter too very 
ood liking. 1592 GREENE L’pst. Couriter in Lard, Misc. 
Malh.) II. 223 What is the end of seruice to a man but to 
countenaunce himselfe and credite his maister with braue 
suites? 1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (1621) 1100 Coun- 
tenanced this yeares wars with greater shewes than deeds. 

5. To give eountenanee to; to look upon with 
sanction or favour ; to favour, patronize, sanction, 
encourage, ‘back up’, bear out: @. a person. 

1568 Nortn tr. Gueugra’s Diall Pr. (1619) 625 Noble 
men, whose credit.. with the Prince, may honour and coun- 
tenance them [Gentlemens sonnes]. 1597 SHAKS. 2 //en. [b, 
v. i. 41, I beseech you sir, To countenance William Visor of 
Woncot, against Clement Perkes of the hill. 1612 Brinstey 


COUNTER. 


Lud. Lit. xxvii. (1627) 276 That the painfull and obedient 
be. .countenanced, incouraged, and preferred. 1709 [11 Aune. 
Collect. (Oxf. List. Soc.) If. 252, I ain afraid sonie of these 
great Men countenance this bold and [leretical writer. 
1848 Macavuray //ist, ing. II. 243 To demand that Burnet 
should no longer be countenanced at the Ilague. 

b. athing (action, praetice, opinion, ete. . 

1sg0o GREENE Orl. Fur. (1599) 42 Content to lose The 
pleasance of his age, to countnance law. 1678 WanLty 
Wond. Lit. World v. i. § 43. 464,2 Constantinus. .the first 
Emperour who countensuced the Gospel. 1751 Jou. 
Rambler No. 113 Pt Lest we should countenance the crime. 
1832 Ht. Marmineau Life tn Wilds Vref. 13 We shall not be 
supposed to countenance the practice. 

+ ¢. a person ¢o do or de something. Obs. 

1654 tr. Scudery’s Curta Pot. 159 Their power niust not 
countenance them to be severe. 1699 Dammer Poy. Il. a1. 
iv. 116 The very Negroes .. are countenanced to do so by 
the Spaniards. 1717 De For //ist. Ch. Scot. 8 She coun- 
tenanced the Priests to go on with all the persecuting 
Methods they could. 

+6. To keep in countenance by acting in the 
same way); to be in keeping with. Ods. 

1605 Snaks. J/acé, 11. iit. 85 Malcolme, Uanquo, As from 
your Graues rise vp, and walke like Sprights, To coun- 
tenance this horror. 

Countenanced ‘kawnt/nanst , ff/. a. ff. 
COUNTENANCE sé. and v, + -ED.] 

1. [f. the sb.] Having a \spccified) countenance. 

1594 Carew Auarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 277 She cannot 
be fatrely countenanced. 1607 WaALKINGTON Of. Glass 130 
Dull-paced, sad countenanced. 1820 Worpsw. Sonn. Atver 
Duddon xx, Countenanced like a soft cerulean sky. 

2. [f. the vb.] Favoured, supported, etc.: sze 
COUNTENANCE @. 5. 

1692 Locke 7o/eration i. ix, The .. unthinking Part of 
Men; who without Thought..may embrace the Profession 
of the countenanced Religion. 

Countenancer kawntfnanso:. [f. Coun- 
TENANCE v. +-ER1!,] One who countenances, sup- 
ports, or encourages. 

1613 Beaum. & FL. Hon. Alan's Fortune w. ii, Are you 
her grace’s countenancer, lady? 1637 so Row //ist. Atrk 
(1842) 35 Root out the Masse and all countenancers of it. 
3705 Hearne Collect. 23 Sept., A Countenancer of Fanaticks. 
31827 Scort Surg. Dau. i, To be thought an abettor or 
countenancer..of the Popish ritual. 

Co'untenancing, 7/. sé. [f. as prec. + -ING 1.] 
The action of the verb CoUNTENANCE. 

1628 H. Burton /srae/s Fast 5 To abhorre such coun- 
tenancing of sin. 1680-90 TemrLe “ss. Pop. Discontents 
Wks. 1731 I. 263 The countenancing .. the Customs and 
Habits of Industry. 

+Counter (kauwnta:, sd.) Obs. Forms: 4 
cuntre, cunter, 5 countire, cowntere, 6 coun- 
ter. [Aphetic form of acuntre, ACOUNTER, Ex- 
COUNTER.] Encounter, hostile meeting, opposition. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 38 Tille pei com to mide- 
weie, cuntre non pei fond. ¢ 1350 IV72d/. Palerne 1344 Fe ne 
herde neuer, y hope, of so hard a cunter. ¢ 1400 Me/ayne 
238 At tbe first countire righte The Sarazen slewe oure 
cristyn knyghte. 14.. /eacengin Rel. Ant. 1. 3c8 Thys ys 
the ferst cowntere of the too hond swerd. 1g§91 SPENSER 

Tears of Muses 207 With kindly counter vnder Mimick 
shade. 

Counter (kaw ntas), 53.2 Also 4 countour. 
[a. AF. countour=OF. contcor mod.F. compteur 
counter, con¢feur recounter, narrator, :—L. computda- 
tér-em, agent-n. f. compittdre to compute, CouNT.] 

1. One who counts, reckons, or caleulates. 

13.. AS. Cott. Catig. A. ii. f. 110 (Halliw.) Ther is no 
countere nor clerke Con hem recken alle. 1369 [see Cotn- 
TER Sb.3 3.) a14z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 25 In my 
purs, so grete sommes be, That there nys counter in alle 
cristente Whiche that kan at ony nombre sette. 1483 Cath. 
Angt. 78 A Cownter, comfpotista. 1 Sait# in PAs. 
Trans, LIX. 309, I did not even hear the feet of the four 
counters, who had passed bebind me from the windows to 
the clock. 

b. In the House of Commons: 
the House to be counted. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 27 May 527 A counter is looked upon in 
the House with the same sort of individual dread .. that is 
accorded out of tbe House to an informer or a hangman. 

+ 2. A serjeant-at-law, etc.: see Covntour. Oés. 

3. An apparatus for keeping count of revolutions, 
strokes of a piston, etc. [Cf F. compteur gas- 
meter. ] 

1803 PAtl. Trans. XCIII. 145 A counter is placed so as to 
show the number of revolutions of the windlass. 1823 
Mechanics Mag. No. 1.4 By fixing a counter on the beam 
of one engine .. the number of strokes made .. was ascer- 
tained. 1829 R. Stuart Anecd. Steam Engines I. 275 
This..counter was formed of a series of small wheels, shut 
up in a box, having a dial and index hand, to show how 
many revolutions had been made. 

Counter (kau‘nta1), 54.5 Forms: 4 counter: 
also 4 counture, 5 cowntewery. countre, 6 
cowntier , 5-6 countor, -our, 5-7 cownter. 6— 
compter. [a. AF. connteour, countour, in OF, 
conteoir, -¢or, -ocr, Whence couteour, contoucr, in 
14-15th c. complouer, complouotr, mod.F. comptorr 
:—L. computitortum (in med.L, 1364, Du Cange), 
f. computdre to compute, count +-ORIUM. As this 
beeame, like the prec., constfour, -or in AF., they 
are both counter in mod.Eng. ‘The form coz- 
tewery points to an AF. countcor? or countouert.] 

I. l. Anything used in counting or keeping 
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One who causes 


COUNTER. 


account: +a. A round piece of metal, ivory, or 
other material, formerly used in performing arith- 


metical operations. Obds. 

aci3310 Anow Thyself 38 in E. E. P.(1862) 131 Sitte doun 
and take countures rounde .. And for vche a synne lay pou 
doun on Til pou pi synnes haue sou3t wp and founde. 1496 
in Ld. Treas, Ace. Scot. 1, 300 A nest of cowntouris to the 
King. 1515 Barctay Eg/oges iii. (1570) Cij/a Vhe kitchin 
clarke .. a ereune his counters, chatting himselfe alone, 
1530 Patscr. 684.1, I shall reken it syxe tymes by aul- 
gorisme or you can Caste it ones by counters [fav jectfons). 
1542 Recorpe Gr. Artes 86 b, Nowe that you have learned 
.. Arithmetike with the penne, you shall see the same Arte 
in Counters. 1579 G. Harvey Letter-b%. (Camden) 66 
Marchantes counters which nowe and then stande for 
hundreds and thousands, by and bye for odd halfpens or 
farthinges and otherwhiles for very nihils. 1609 HoLLanp 
Amm. Marcell. xxx. iv. 405 They assayed many times 
to cast with counters, and comprise the full number of them. 
171z ARBUTHNOT John Bull (1755) 2 [They] never used to 
dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. 1801 STRUTT 
Sports & Past..v.ii.277 The stones and shells were laid aside, 
and counters made with ivory became their substitutes. 

B. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Item for euery nest of 
compters .xvili.s. 1§99 Sanpys Exuropx Spec. (1632) 235 
Praying by tale with Sainct Dominicks round compters. 
1611 SHaks. Ji 72t, 7. iv. it. 38 Euery tod yeeldes pound 
and odde shilling: fifteene hundred shorne, what comes the 
wooll too? .. I cannot do’t without Compters. 1698 Cruii 
Muscovy 173 Arithmetick..which they perform by the help 
of Plumb-Stones instead of Coipters. 

b. In later timcs used chiefly in keeping an 
account or reckoning in games of chance, es/. 
cards. “These counters are of various shapes, ac- 
cording to convenience.) 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1035/2 They cast it into 
the winde, they played with it as with a counter. ?a@ 1600 
Lom Thumbe 61 in Hazl. £. P. P. I1.179 Where he for 
counters, pinns and points, and cherry stones did play. 
1674 Cotton Compl. Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 345 
He that hath first played away his cards demands as many 
counters as there are cards in the hands of the rest. 1709 
STEELE Tatler No. 15 2 4 They were marking their game 
with Counters. 1732 BerKeLey Alciphr. vu. § 8 Counters 
..at a card-table are used..as signs substituted for money. 
1874 Burnaxp J/y Time vii. 61 Card-playing.. for counters 
at two-pence a dozen. 1878 H. H. Gisss Oszbre 8 The 
Counters should be of various shapes—round, oblong, and 
long or fish-shaped. 

e. Also, applied to the ‘pieces’ or ‘men’ used 
in playing shovelboard, chess, draughts and other 
games: also fig. 

1605 ArMIN /oole upon F. (1880) 21 All alone he playd at 
slide groate, as his manner was: peeces or counters he had 
none. 1865 Merivate Rom. Emp. VIII. lxvii. 299 The 
mass of the emperor's subjects.. were moved as counters by 
the hands of a central government. 1874 Green Short 
Fist. vii, 368 The noblest aims and lives were only counters 
on her board. 

2. An imitation coin of brass or inferior metal ; 
a token used to represent real coin; hence often 
rhetorically contrasted with real coins, as being 
only their temporary representatives or counterfeits. 

1626 SKELTON J/agnyf 1186 Nay, offer hym a counter in 
stede of a peny. 1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 24 A 
fool believeth every thing: that copper is gold, and a 
counter an angel, 1651 Hoxsses Leviath. 1. iv. 15 Words 
are wise mens counters, they do but reckon by them: but 
they are the mony of fooles. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2498/4 
A silver box of Counters stampt with Kings and Queens 
heads, etc. 1702 C. Matuer .J/agn. Chr. i. 1. ili, (1852) 
309 He sent her a brass counter, a silver crown, and a gold 
jacobus. 1796 1. JerFrerson IV rit, (1859) IV. 152 Counters 
will pay this from the poor in spirit; but from you, my 
friend, coin was due. 1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. 
VIII. 152 Silver, not as now a sort of counter, but the body 
of the current coin. 1855 Browninc Statuc & Bust, The 
true lias no value beyond the sham. As well the counter as 
coin, I submit. 1858 Dazly News 23 Oct., How easy it is 
to pay fools with the counters of words instead of with the 
money of thought. 

b. Also applied to debased coin, and contempt- 
uously to money generally. 

1601 Suaxs. Ful. C. iv. iil, 80 When Marcus Brutus 
growes so Couetous To locke such Rascal! Counters from 
his Friends. 1724 Swirr Drafier's Lett. ii, Does Mr. 
Wood think, we will sell him a stone of wool foi a parcel of 
his counters not worth sixpence. 185§ Macautay //is¢. 
Eng. IW. 582 He was robbed indirectly by a new issue of 
counters, smaller in size and baser in material than any 
which had yet borne the image and superscription of 
James. 

ec. As the type of a thing of no intrinsic value. 

1600 Snaks. A. V. L. 1. vii. 63 What, for a Counter, 
would I do, but good? 1664 H. Morr A7yst. nig. 554 
Childish squabling about Nut-shells, Counters and Cherry 
stones. 1682 — Lett. Sev. Subjects (1694) 32 Stickling to 
get the most Counters and Cherry-cobs. 

IT. +3. A table or desk for counting money, 
kecping accounts, ete. ; a bureau. Oés. 

In quot. 1369 perh. an abacus or counting-board. 

€1369 Cuaucer Dethe Blaunche 436 Vhogh Argus the 
noble coynter [v. 7, countour] Sete to rekene in hys counter 
(v.7. countour). 


1453 Marc. Pastos in ?. Lett. No. 185 I. 250 Vhe draute — 


chamer, ther as ye wold your cofors and cowntewery shuld 
be sette for the whyle; and ther is no space besyde the 
bedd. for to sette both your bord and your kofors ther. 
1493 Dury Wells (1850) 81, I bequethe to Kateryn my wyff 
my countour stondyng in my parlour. 1804 /éid. 98 A 
fetherbed and a tabyll callyd a countour. r1g21 Zest. Ebor. 
(Surtees; V. 203 Unum magnuin cowntier stans in aula. 
1687 Ji7l/s & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) Il. 306 One fetherbed .. 
standing in the westmost chamber, and the best counter, 
that 1s in the same chamber. 
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4. A banker’s or money-changer’s table; also, 
the table in a shop on which the money paid by 
purchasers is counted out, and across which goods 
are delivered. The tradesman stands dehind the 
counter; goods are sold and money paid over the 


counter. 

(In modern times the shop-counter is also used for the 
display of goods, but this is not implied in the name.) 

a. 1688 R. Hotme Avmonry in. 259/1 He [is] .. behind 
a Counter or Counting Table. 1701 De For True-born 
Eng. 25 Fate has but very small Distinction set Betwixt 
the Countér and the Coronet. 1712 ARBUTHNOT John Ball 
(1755) 2 Sometimes you would see him behind his counter 
selling broad-cloth. 1855 MacauLay Ast. Eng. II]. 215 


] 


[He] might walk into a shop, lay on the counter a bit of | 


brass worth threepence, and carry off goods to the value of 
half a guinea. 1875 Jevons J/oney (1878) 252 Pay it back 
over the counter to the credit of his account with the same 
banker. 1889 7Zzes (Weekly ed.) 31 May 7/4 In fair days 
he would take some £ 40 over the counter. 

B. 1699 Gartu Disfens. 11. 30 Then from the Compter he 
takes down the File. 173x Fietpinc New Way 1. ii, Do 
you sit behind a desk, or stand behind a compter? 1798 
Anti-Facobin xxvi. 136 Each spruce nymph from city 
compters free, 1826 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. u. (1863) 
324 Mrs. Bennet, milliner.. who.. marshalled a compter 
full of caps and bonnets at one side of the shop. 

+5. A counting-house: a. In early use. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Ship. T. 213 Vp to hir housbande is 
this wyf ygon And knokketh at his Countour [z.7. counter] 
boldely. 1431 Test. Zbor. 1. (Surtees! 16 Omnia instru- 
menta et necessaria shopz mez ad le meltynghouse et ad 
countor meum spectantia. 1530 Patscr. 209/2 Counter, a 
countyng house, comptoyr. 

b. In 18-1oth c. after F. conzftozr. 

1736 BerKeLey Afp. fo Querist 1.$ 136 Whether it would 
not be right to build the compters and public treasuries .. 
without wood. 1809 Aun. Keg. 8611 England is only 
sensible in her compters, 

Til. +6. The office, court, or hall of justice of 
a mayor. Oés. 

1479 Jlayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds\1870) 426 The Maire 
and Shiref. .to kepe theire due residence at the Countereuery 
Feryall day. «21734 Nortn ram, ut. viii. § 44 (1740) 616 
The law Province was restored to its Seat in the several 
Counters, and the Sherriffs opened their Halls. 

7. The prison attached to such a city court; the 
name of certain prisons for debtors, etc. in London, 
Southwark, and some other cities and boroughs. 
In this sense the official spelling from the 17the. 
was CoMPTER, q. v. Obs. exc. /Zzst. 

1388 [see CotnTeR-TENoR 1b for play upon this word]. 
1428 E. £. lWwills (1882) 78 The prisons of Ludgate .. And 
the Countours. 1476 Plumpton Corr. 36 He..gart him be 
sett in the Countre, till he founde sewerte to answer at the 
Gildehall for the cloth. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. coxxxix. 
265 They..brake vp the prison of newgate and drafe oute 
al the prisoners and of both countours. .and destroyed alle 
the bookes of bothe counters. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 96 Item the xxvij. day of September after was the 
counter in Bredstret removyd in-to Wood-strete. 1g§98 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. u.i, He is got into one o' your 
citie pounds, the Counters. 1645 Pacitr Herestogr, (1662) 
215 He was committed by the Lord Mayor to tbe Counter, 
and from thence removed to the new prison in Maiden Lane. 
168 W. Rosertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 398 A counter or 
prison, carcer. [See CompTer.] 

IV. 8. attrzZb. and Comb., as (sense 3) counter- 
cloth ; (sense 4) counter-dandy, -keeper ; (sense 5) 
counter-door, -house; (sense 7) Cowunter-book, -gate, 
-scufie, -wall; counter-ease, a flat case to lie on 
a shop-counter; + counter-caterpillar, ?slang 
name for a constable; tecounter-rat, (a) slang 
name for an inferior officer of a Counter; (4) a 
criminal inmate ofa Counter; counter-skipper = 
COUNTER-JUMPER. Also COUNTER-JUMPER, -MAN. 

1630 J. TayLor (Water P.) Ii%s. (N.), Though base and 
trebles, fortune did me grant, Yet to make up the musicke, 
I must looke The tenor in the cursed “counter-booke. ? 1631 
Wat Tyler in Evans O, B. (1784) 1. li. 282 Into the coun- 
ters then they get, Where inen in prison lay for debt ; 
They broke the doors and let them ‘out, And threw the 
counter-books about. 1707 E. Warp //ud. Rediv, 11. 6 
These *Compter-Caterpillars, These Hawk-ey’d .Shoulder- 
dabbling Dealers. 1541 Lanc. Wills 1. 129 A “cownter 
clothe xvj4. 1848 THackrray B&. Snobs xxvii, Young 
*counter-dandiesare displaying their wares. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Shipman’s T.85 Ffor which ful faste his *Countour dore 
he shette. 1598 SHaxs. AZerry Hin. iii. 85 Thou mightst 
as well say, I loue to walke by the *Counter-gate. 1710 E. 
Warp S77t. Hud., Go see em strait, I charge you, in at 
Counter-Gate. ¢1386 CHAuCER Shipman's T. 77 And vp in 
tohis*Countour hous goothhe. 1804 Edin. Nev. V.6 The 
wretched perversion of judgement which uniformly ranks. . 
*counter keepers .. before the honest ploughman. a 1613 
Oversury Char., Sargeant’s Yeoman, Vhis *counter-rat.. 
hath not his full halfe-share of the booty. 1707 E. Warp 
lind. Rediv. 11.6 Looking as rough as Counter Rats. 1868 
R.S. Surtees Ask AMamona xxv. 97 She.. taught them .. 
how to speak to a doctor, how toa *counter-skipper. 1859 
Sat, Rev. VY. 191/2 A counter-skipper in a small linen. 
draper’s shop. 1607 Hrywoon Fair Alaid Exch. Wks. 
1874 II, 31 Sentences .. for posteritie to carve Vpon the 
inside of the *Counter wall. 


Counter ‘kauntoz), sé.4 [In senscs 1, 2, f. 
CountTER a. or adv.: of scuscs 3-4 the history is 
uncertain, and perhaps they ought to be treated 
separatcly.] ; 

1. Hunting. The opposite dircction to the course 
taken by the game; see CountTER adv, 1. 


1575 Turperv. Menerie 121 The huntesmen.. must take 
good heede that theyr houndes take not the counter by 


} 
| 


COUNTER. 


cause the harte is fledde backwardes. /é7d. 205 Or els 
hunteth backe himself by the counter of hir footing. 1674 
N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. 1. (1706) 87 Vhat the Hounds may 
not think it the Counter she came first. 

2. ‘The contrary, opposite. 

1871 Tennyson Last Tourn.80 Whatsoever his own knights 
have sworn My knights have sworn the counter to it. 

IT. 3. That part of a horse’s breast which lies 
between the shoulders and under the neck. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of I!ar 1.25 [They] present the Pike 
to the height of the Horses Counters. 1727-31 Baitey 
vol. 11, Counter is that part of the fore-hand of a horse, 
that lies between the shoulder and under the neck. 1805 
Scott Last AJinstr. 1. xxix, For he was harbed from 
counter to tail, And the rider was armed complete in mail. 
1841 Lever C. O'Malley xiv, ‘The poor beast .. had deen 
killed by a bulletin the counter. 1851 Mayne Reip Scalp 
Hunt. xxix, His throat, counter, and shoulders. 

4. Naut. The curved part of the stern of a 
ship. 

‘The counter above extends from the gun-deck line, or 
lower ribbon moulding of the cabin windows, to the water- 
line (or seat of water); the lower counter is arched below 
that line, and constitutes the hollow run’ (Smyth Sazlor's 
Word-bh., 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Yng. Seamen 11 The round- 
house, the counters, the wayst. 1627 — Scaman’s Gram. 
ii. rr The hollow arching betwixt the lower part of the 
Gallery and the ‘Transome, is called the lower Counter; 
the vpper Counter is froin the Gallery to the arch of the 
round house. 1769 Fatconer Dict. J/arine (1789), Counter, 
an arch... whose upper-part is terminated by the bottom of 
the stern, and the lower-part by the wing-transom and but- 
tock, 1806 in Nicolas Dis. \elson VII. 195 note, Several 
sbot-holes in the hull —one in the under counter 3$ feet under 
water. 1864 Athenxunt No. 1926. 410/3 The explosion of 
the torpedo under her counter. 1883 W.C. RussEii Sea 
Queen ur. xi. 243 When her bows lifted and she dipped her 
counter in the black water. 

b. Comd. Counter-rail, -timber (see quots.). 

1815 Falconer's Dict. Marine, Conntertimbers, short 
timbers in the stern, put in. . for. .strengthening the counter. 
c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Counter-ratls, the orna- 
mental rails athwart the stern into which the counters 
finish. 1867,in SmyTH Sailor's Word-bh. 


Counter (kauntan, 5.6 [ad. F. contre, It. 
contvo, in same sense, a substantival use of the 
prep. contre, contro against.]} 

Ll. Fenetig. A name applicd to all circular par- 
ries, i.e. parries in which, while the hand retains 
the same position, the point is made to describe a 
circle, passing under the adverse blade so as to 
mect it again when the fatter is ‘disengaged’, 
i.e. removed from engagement. Called also 
counter-parry, formerly t counler-parade, counter- 


cavealing parade. 

The particular engagement is indicated by an addition, as 
counter-prime, -seconde, -tierce, -quarte (-carte), -quinte, 
-sixte, -septime, -octave (now in practice reduced to four, 
-seconde, -tlerce, -quarte, -scptime). 

[1611 Florio, Contre, as Contra in all compositions. Also 
a Counter.) 1684 R. H. School Kecreat. 67 The Counter 
Caveating Parade, &c. When you observe your Adver- 
sary’s Thrust coming home within your Sword, then imme- 
diately slope your Point, and bring it up again with a quick 
Motion on the other side of your Adversary’s, and parrie 
his Thrust without your Sword, that he intended to give 
within your Sword. /ééd. 74 This may be Parry’d, by 
answering every Motion, or using the Counter-caveating 
Parade. 1707 [see Caveat v.3]. 1809 RoLanp Fencing 
64 To form a counter parade. .at the time you disengage, | 
pass with a small circular motion under your wrist, or 
blade, and return, by forming my parade in nearly the 
same position I was in previously to your disengagement, 
1889 W. H. Pottock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 57 
Counters are named according to the engagement from 
which the parry is made. /éid. 58 Reversed Counter- 
parries. These, as the name indicates, are the ordinary 
counter-parries executed the opposite way. 

2. Broadsword play. An attack made as the 
adversary himself leads to attack. The stronger 
attack takes the advantage. 

3. Pugtlism. A blow delivered as the adversary 
leads off; really a time-hit, which, if stronger than 


the adverse one, secures the advantage. 

A counter with the other hand is called a-eross-counter; 
e.g. if the adversary leads off with his left, he may be cross- 
countered with the right. °° 

1861 Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. viii, My length of arm 
gave me the advantage in every counter. 1889 Ladminton 
Libr., Boxing 161 The leader-off has to take the counter in 
full face. 


Counter (kawntar), 50.6 Shoemaking. [Short 
for countersort, in F. contrefort.) The piece of 
stiff leather forming the back part of a shoe or 


boot round the heel. 

1841 Penuy Cycl. XXI1. 410/2 The closing of the vamp 
and counter to the leg [of the boot], 1883 F. D. Y, Car. 
PENTER ound about Rio, When a (Brazilian) buys a new 
pair of slippers his first object is to break the counters down 
out of the way. 1892 O.cforid Chron. 7 May 6/2 The heel 
may be built a little higher on one side, and a stiff counter 


used. 
Counter (kaunter), 56.7 Ausice. Short for 


CountTER-TENOR; also app. any voice part set in 
contrast to a principal melody or part. 

1869 Mrs. Stowe Oddtown Folks 60 Uncle Eliakim .. 
tuning up in a high, cracked voice, a weird part, in those 
days called counter. 1878 — Poganuc P. vii. 56 Ven.. 
beating and roaring, first to treble and then to counter and 
then to bass. 


. COUNTER. 


Counter, 54.2 Avining.. Also dia’, CAUNTER 
q.¥. Short for CounTER-LObE; also for counter- 
gangway (see quot.). 

1881 Raymonp Mining Gloss., Counter, (1) a cross-vein; 
(2) a gangway driven obliquely upwards on a coal-seam 
from the main gangway unlil il cuts off the faces of the 
workings, and then continues parallel with the main gang- 
way. 

Counter (kamwnta1), a. [Arising chicfly from 
combinations in CouNTER- (esp. in senses 6, 9), 
with subsequent extension to more or less analo- 
gous instances, e.g. counter-current, counter cur- 
vent, the currents are counter. In many cases it is 
not possible to draw any line of demarcation be- 
tween counter adj., and counter- pref.: see under 
the latter.] Acting in opposition ; lying or tending 
in the ‘opposite direction ; having an opposite 
tendency, to the opposite effect ; opposed, opposite: 
cf. senses of CounTER- pref. Mostly attrid. 

1596 Spenser /. Q. vi. xii. rt A ship..met of many a 
counter winde and tyde. 1652 IEvetyn Chafcogr. 112 ‘The 
Sensation of Relievo .. by one, or more hatches, cross and 
counter. 1780 Lp. Stirtinc in Sparks Corr. dimer. Rev. 
(1853) III. 5 He might..send thein counter orders. 1836-7 
Sir W. Hamizt0on J/efaph. xii. (1870) 218 The counter doc- 
trine is self-repugnant. 1842 Tennyson Gold. Year 7 We 
crost Between the lakes, and clamber'd half way up The 
counter side. 1844 Br. Wivserrvorce aAomer. Ch. (1846) 
161 Having founded a_ counter cope: 1847 De 
Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. (1863) VI. 305 The answer is 
found precisely in ihe parallel case of the counter sect. 
1857 — IVks, (1871) XVI. 238 note, In one direction .. and 
.-In the counter direction. 1864 TENNYSON -tytmer’s Field 
282 Withdrawing by the counter door to that Which Leolin 
open’d, 1879 Farrar S!. Pant Il. 447 To combat false 
doctrine. .by the presentation of the counter truth. 

b. Duplicate; serving as a check (see Coun- 
TER- 8). 

1823 Soututy Hist. Pentns. War 1.112 The magistrate. . 
was to deliver in a list of all the owners of fishing boats. .a 
counler list was to be kept on board the floating batiery. 

e. Karely predicative: Opposite, contrary. 

1856 Emrtrson Fug. Traits iv. Race Wks. Bohn) II, 22 
The currents of thought are counter. 

Counter kauntai), v.! Forms: 4 cuntre, 
cunter, 4-5 countur, -our, 4-6 countre, § 
cownter, contre, countire, cowuntur, 5- 
counter, (6- $c. conter). [In senses I, 2, aphetie 
form of AcouNnTER, ENCOUNTER; in sense 3, in- 
fluenced by, if not formed afresh from, CouNTER- 
prefs sense 3 goes with Counter sé.° sense 3. 
But in later use all the senses tend to mutual 
association; cf. 1813 in 2b.] 

I. +1. trans. To meet. Obs. 

c1325 Coer de L. 60 Whenne they come on mydde the 
sea... Another schip they countryd thoo. 1813 Scotr 
Rokeby ir. x, His eyes. .Counter’d at once a dazzling glance. 

+b. gtr. (with agar = against). Obs. 

1478 Parfenay 1630 l.ordys of contre contring thaim 
again With a wilfull hert full gentilly resceyuyng. /d¢d. 
3346 The messingere lefte conired hyn again. 

2. trans. To meet in opposition; to encounter 
or engage in combat. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1191 Duke Nestor anon, nobli arayed, 
Countres the kyng. ¢1475 Partenay 3030 Gaffroy cam 
faste contring the Geaunt then, 1513 Brapsuaw S¢. Wer. 
burge 1. 236 Fewe of then: haue countred.. great nombre of 
enemyes. 1557 Paynet Barclay's Fugurth Bij b, Often 
tymes countryng his enemies without dred of perill. 

b. intr. Const. with.) 

1330 R. Brunne Clyro. (1810) 38 With be erle of Kent bei 
countred at Medeweie. c 1380 Wycuir Ser. Sel. Wks. I. 
207 [Men] m,31 fle fro toun to toun and nevere countre 
ve her enemyes. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy mi. xxii, 
As they countre .. Eueryche vnhorsed knightly hath his 
feare. ¢ 1465 Lng. Chron. :Camden) 80 There bothe hosles 
mette and countred to gedre. 1§.. Eger §& Grime 144 
(Furniv. Percy Folio I. 358) To counter on ffoote he was 
full throe. 1813 Scott /rieymas‘n 11, xx, Blithe ai the 
trumpet let them go, And fairly counter blow for blow. 

II. 3. trans. ( fig.) To go counter to, to act 
or speak in opposition to, or so as to check; to 
oppose, encounter, contradict, controvert. 

1382 WycLir Prot. to O. Test. 55 Heere Sire .. countrith 
not Austen, but declareth him ful mychel to symple mennis 
wilt. ¢1420 Padlad. on /1usbh, ut. 66 Se the profession Of 
every vyne, and wherin thai myscheve As counter it. 
21649 Drumm. or Hawtn. Stiamuchia Wks. (1711) 190 
The two houses .. issued out a declaration .. Vo counter 
this, the king sent a message .. to the lords of his council 
in Scotland. @1734 NortH Aram. 11. iv. § 31 (1740) 246 To 
-all which Matlers.. his Answer countered every Design of 
the Interrogations. 1840 {Viistfebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) 
I. 254 Wha conters him may rue the same, 1884 Eart oF 
Dusxraven in 19fk Cent. Mar. 426 The resolution .. was.. 
countered by an amendment, 1892 A. Robertson Sv. 
Athanasins Proleg. 19 The ‘eternity’ of the Son was 
countered by the text, ‘ We that live are alway’ (2 Cor. 
iv. 11). 31892 J. M. Barrie Lit. ALynister xxvi. 280 That's 
whal I say; but Elspeth conlers me, of course, and says 
she, etc. 

b. Chess. To meet or answer with a counter- 
moye. 

1890 Times 12 Dec. 5/6 White inoved his Kt to B. 2, which 
Black countered with R. to K. square. 1891 Sa/. Rev. 28 
Mar. 394/1 The system by which they were countered and 
checkmated. 


+4. intr. (fig.) To engage in contest, argue in 
Opposition, dispute, retort against, with. Ols. 
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¢1449 Prcock Nefr. i. xiii. 72 Who euer wole.. countre 
ajens the firsle conclusioun, 1§42 Upatt Eras. Apoph. 
41 b, Then Diogenes again countreyng saied, If Aristippus 
. had learned to be contented, etc, 1548 — etc, Hrasm, Lar. 
John x. 74b, We wil nol counter with them and geue 
rebuke for rebuke. 1589 Putrenitam Loe. Poeste ut. xix. 
_(Arb.) 220 So ennning and so wise, To counter vvith her 
goodman, and all by contraries. 
TIT. 5. Aoxtng. Yo give a return blow while re- 
ceiving or parrying the blow of an antagonist ; to 
strike with a counter-blow. Also “vans/. and fig. 


@. frans, 

1861 Hucurs Tom Brown O.vf. xiv, Of course I coun- 
lered him there with tremendous effect. 1865 Sat. Nev. 
9 Dec. 724 We are glad to set down the author of such 
sunart htis as a misanthrope, because il is easier lo counter 
than to parry them. 

b. intr. 

1857 Hucues 7am Brown i. ili, Instead of trying to 
counter, and leading his enemy. 1885 Saf. Kev. 7 Nov. 
600 Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr, Chamberlain have, 
in the langnage of an almost lost art, ‘countered’ heavily: 
during the past week. 1889 Ladminton Lrbr.- Boxing 166 
Instead of thus countering on the head the blow may be 
aimed al the ribs. 

+Counter, v.2 A/us. Obs. [f. F. contre against: 
cf. OF, contre-chanter in same sense, and COUNTER 
$6.7] intr. To sing an accompaniment to a melody 
or plain-song. Ilence Countering vd/. sé. 

¢1440 P romp, Parv., Cowntryn jin] songe, occento. Cown- 
terynge yn songe, concentus (v.r. occentus}. 1509 BARCLAY 
Shyp Folys (1570) 117 Some rore, some countre, some their 
balades fayne. @ 1529 Skevron Laureate Wks. I. 16 He 
trymmyth in hys tenor to counter pyrdewy. — Garé. 
Lauvet 705 There was counteryng of carollis in meter and 
verse. — Bowge of Courte 365 Counter he coude O Lixr 
vpon a potte. — P. Sparowe 468 The threstyl with her 
warblyng.. The countrynge of the coe. 1g62 J. [leywoop 
Prov. & F-pigr. (1867) 186 Nor the counter tennor for coun- 
tryng to long. 

Cownter, v3 [f. Counter 56.3] “ens. To 
furnish (a shop, ctc.) with a counter or counters. 

1844 Dickens JVart. Chuz. xxvii, The offices were. 


newly countered. 
Counter, v.4 Shoemaking. [f. Counter sé.°] 


trans. Yo furnish a shoe) with a counter. 

In mod. Iicts. 

Ceunter (kauntar), adv. fa. F. contre (OF. 
cuntre, AF, countre); see Countin- prof The 
adverbial use has mainly arisen by analysis and 
separation of verbs and verbal sbs. in covster-: 
e.g. to counteract, countermarch, to act or march 
counter ; so to run counter, etc.] 

1. In the opposite direction, back again. 70 
Aunt, run, go counter: t.e. in a direction op- 
posite to that which the game has taken ; follow- 
ing the scent or trail of game in the reverse 


direction. Also fig. 

¢ 1446 Pol. Poems (1859) Il. 224 Now ye han founde par- 
fite, love welle your game; For nd. ye renne countre 
thenne be ye to blame. 1575 Turserv. Venerre 243 When 
a hounde hunteth backwardes the same way that the chase 
is come, then we say he hunteth counter. 160z Suaks. 
Ham. w.v.110 How cheerefully on the false Traile they 
cry. Oh this is Counter, you false Danish Dogges. 1624 
Quvartes Fob Div. Poems (1717) 203 Forwards tbey went, 
on either hand, and back Relurn’d they countcr. 1648 
Mitton Tenure Kings (1650) 57 Somelimes they seem to 
marcli on, and presently march counler. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
Piece u. i, 292 The great skill in hunting the Buck, is 10 
keep the Hounds from hunting Counter. 1826 Scott Woodst, 
iv, Hunting counter, or running a false scent. 

+ 2. Against the front (of anything), in full face. 

1615 G. Saxpys Trav. (J.), They hii one another with 
darts, as the other do with their hands, which they never 
throw counter, but al the back of the flyer. 1654 H. 
L’EstrancE Chas. / (1655) 68 The enemy..coming counter 
and travers of our Canon, they received the greater losse. 

3. fig. \n opposition or antagonism; contrary ; 
esp. in phrase ¢o run, go, act counter (to). 

1643 Sir T. Browne Kelig. Aled. 1.55 The practice of 
men..often runs counter to their theory. 1681 Hickerin- 
ou. News fr. Colchester Wks. (1716) I. 396 If. .the Villain 
swear Counter aflerwards, 1768 STERNE Scut. Fourn., Nam- 
pont, Postitlion, Here am | sitting as candidly disposed 10 
make the best of the worst, as ever wight was, and all runs 
counter, 1837 Newnan /’ar. Serm., (ed. 2) III. xix. 302 Let 
us go counter to Tradition rather than to Scripture. 1858 
Cariyie Fredk. Ge. (1865) I. 11. xiv. 130 Al least Sigismund 
voted clearly so, and Jobs said nolhing counter. 1874 
Green Short /ist. viii. 478 A policy al home and abroad 
which ran counter lo every national instinct. 

+b. Contrariwise. Ods. 

1662 Hickerincit, Serm, Whs. (1716) I. 302 Our new 
Gospellers, just counter, do not walk much like Christians, 
but can talk Christianly. 

+4. In opposite directions to each other. Oés. 

1601 Be. W. Bartow Defence 120 Two foxes tied by the 
tailes, and their heades turned counter. 1662 HicKERINGILL 
Serm, Wks. (1716) I. 279 The wheels of Providence .. may 
move counter, yel each motion concur 10 inake it go the 
better, a1704 Locke (J.), In this case, it is plain, the will 
and the desire run counter. 

+ Counter, prep. Obs. rare. [a. AF. countre, 
F. contre against.] Against, contrary to. 

1420 Pallad. en Hush. 1. 259 Other wey to wirche is 
counter reason. /6i¢. x1. 442 Goode stomak wyne and 
counter pestilence ‘Thus make. 


Counter-, prefix:—ME,. and AF. countre-, a. 


| F. contre- (= Pr. It. contra- :—L. contra adv. and } 


- but occasionally in two separate words). 


COUNTER-. 


prelix (sce ConTRa-) against, in return. ‘The form 
in which the Lat. prefix has come down throngh 
Kr. into Ing. Used in words actually adopted 
from carlicr |". as counterbalance, counterchange, 
counterfeit, countermand, countermarch, counter- 
mark, cowntermure, counterpoise, counterseal, 
countersign, cte., and their derivatives ; also in 
adaptations of later I, or Italian words in coutre-, 
contra-; aud in many words formed after them in 
Inglish, Cozenter has thus become a living element 
of the languaye, capable of entering into new com- 
binations even with words of Teutonie origin. It 
may be prefixed, when required, to alinost any sub- 
stantive expressing action, as #olion, counter-molion, 
current, counter-current, or eve to any word in 
which action or incidence is imputed, as measure, 
counter-measure, poison, counter-poison. hence 
it is often vicwed as an independent clement, 
written separately, and practically treated as an 
adjective : see COUNTER a, 

In those compounds whicli we have taken from French or 
Italian, the consolidation of the word is usually greater 
than in those formed in English, and they are regularly 
written as single words, as counterbalance, counicrfcit, 
countermanit, countermarch, though sometimes with the 
hyphen, The stress is normally, in verbs and their deriva- 
tives, on the root, in nonns and their derivatives, on the pre- 
fix: cf. 10 wdergo’, undertone. Vout there are exceptions, 
esp. where the noun stress is taken by a verb of the same 
form, as in fo connterfett. In words formed in English the 
1wo elements are in looser union, both accentually and in 
writing. In verbs the rhetorical or antithetical stress on 
the prefix may be equal to, or even for the nonce stronger 
than, thal nornially on the rool, us in fo plan amd con nter- 
plan (cov'nter-plain, and the two parts are properly 
hyphened. In nouns, when the conde. word is contrasted 
explicitly or implicitly with the simple word (as in 3, 4. 5), 
the predominant stress of the prefix is strongly imarked, as 
in cownler-cheer, counter-announcement, “Vhese are pro- 
perly writlen with the hyphen (now rarely as a single word, 
; t When snch a 
contrast is not distinctly present (as in 6, 9', the predoini- 
nance of the prefix is less marked, and the root-clement 
nay receive an cqual or greater stress; in such case there 
is a growing lendency to write the prefix as u separate 
qualifying word, and in fact to treat it as an adjective. 
Thus counter-side, counter-truth, become counter side, 
counter truth: see CouNTER @. 

All permanent compounds in counéer-, with 
some of the more important of the looser com- 
binations, are given in their alphabetical order; of 
the casual combinations (many of them nonce- 
words) of obvious meaning, examples here follow. 

I. 1. verbs, as Counteract, CoUnTER-MAKE, 
CouUNTER-SAY, COUNTERWEIGH, COUNTER-WORK, 
with their derivatives: which see in their alpha- 
betic places. Also many nonce-words, cither 
contextual, or framed as literal equivalents of 
Freneh or Italian verbs in comtre-, contra-, ex- 
pressing the doing of a thing or performance of an 
action in the opposite direction or sense, with a 
contrary effect, or in opposition, retort, or ré- 
sponse to the action expressed by the simple verb; 
sometimes with the notion of rivalling or out- 
doing, checking or frustrating that action ; some- 
times merely in reciprocation. Such verbs were 
formerly more frequently formed and used than 
now. Examples: cowsnter-address, counter-advise, 
counter-affirm, countsr-ambush, countcr-avouch, 
counter-beat, counter-bid, counter-bore, counter- 
cross, counter-dance, counter-dig, counler-ix, coun- 
ter-gird, counter-judee, counter-tock, counter-meet, 
counter-petition, counter-plan, counter- please, coun: 
ter-post, counter-pray, counter-preach, counter- 
prick, counter-vefer, counter-ruin, counter-shine, 
counter-state, counter-swear, counter-thwart, coun- 
ter-traversé, counter-tuy, counter-volte. A rare 
sense in English is that of ‘across, eross-", as 
in counter-dash, counter-strike; COUNTER-BAR, 


-HATCH. (These are hyphened, but were formerly 
often written entire. The main stress is on the 
verb, } 


1687 R. L'Estrance «lus. Diss. 22 It would not do 
Amiss, if the Dissenter should *Counter-Advise his Re- 
membrancer upon Two or Three of these Last Points. 1611 
Coter., Contrefermé, *counter-affirmed, counter-auouched, 
the contrarie whereof is affirmed, or auouched. 1681 Aloores 
Baffled 24 On March 27, 1664, he *counter-ambusht a sirong 
Party of Horse. 1611 Fiorio, Cow/rabatiuta, a *counter- 
beating. 1598 /éd¢, Contradinieto, a countermand, or 
counterbidding. 1611 /ésd., Contraforare, to *counter- 
bore. x16xx Corcr., Conmtretraversant, ~ counter-crossing, 
counter-trauersing. 18%9 CartyteE Dante's Inf. vit 72 
As does the surge, there above Charybdis, that Neer 
itself against the surge wherewith it meets; So have the 
people here to “counter-dance. 1611 Cotcr, Contredider, 
to counterhit, counterstrik, *counterdash, countersquize ; 
to breake a stroke, or dash, ete., wilh a stroake, or 
dash, etc. 1649 Davixant Love & Jlon. Wks (16731 
250, I fear some inlet has been “counter-digg’d Into 
the Cave. 1596 R. Ifincue] Dieflt (1877) 83 Speech- 
lesse they are, eye “counterfixt on cyc. 1611 Corcr., Con- 
trepicguer, to returne gird for gird ; 10 giue a nip for a nip. 
Contrepicgué, *countergirded, counterpricked, counter- 
nipped. 1643 Ilerte Answ. Ferne 20 A Scounterjudging. 
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and so unjudging judge. /éid. 31 A possibly divided and 
*counterlocking power of deniall. @ 1689 Reressy Merz. 
zo2 (T.), The gentlemen .. of Yorkshire, who had *counter- 
petitioned, and declared their abhorrence of the. .petition 
fora meeting of parliament. 1883 T. M. Heaty in Paff 
Matt G. 28 Dec. 2/1 Irishmen... regard their representa- 
tives as useful to *counterplan against the devices of the 
Government. 161z Florio, Contrapiacere, to “counterplease. 
1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 111. ix._127 But Sancho does 
runne *Counter-posting back. 1859 DickENs 7. Two Cities 
11. i, Instead of being *counterprayed and countermined. 
1623 Liste -Elfric on O. & N. Test, Pref. 11 We heare 
daily men of divers opinions ‘yet all as called thereto) *coun- 
terpreaching each other. @1734 Nortu Lives (1808) 1. 102 
(D.) If either be false and perfidious, the other will be so 
also; and they *counter-refer to each other. 1653 GAUDEN 
Hierasp. 429 They fortifie against oblivion..and *counter- 
ruine the underminings of time. 1647 CrASHAW Poems 1 
Stars thou sow’st, whose harvest dares Promise the earth 
to *countershine Whatever makes Heaven’s forehead fine. 
1661 R. L’Estrancr /uterest Mistaken 13 It seems to me 
of high Concern, to *Counter-State that Declaration, 1611 
Fiorio, Contra-colpire, to *counter-strike. a 1864 LANDOR 
li&s. (1868) 11. 202 You have sworn many things..some of 
which were very soon “countersworn. 1567 TurBERV. Ovid's 
Epist. 77.b, Beholde the winds, And *counterthwarting 
blasts. 1872 Baker Nite Tribut. ii. 32 After much tugging 
and “counter-tugging. 1641 Lp. Dicsy Sf. in Rushw, f/is¢. 
Cofl. 1. (1692) I. 35 How the Lords *Counter-voted the 
precedency of ourGrievances. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life I. 
ui.:T.), The law in our minds being countervoted by the 
law in our members. 

b. From corresponding substantives, as cozevler- 
gabion, -garrison, -guery, -trench ; COUNTERMINE, 
-MURE, etc. 

1611 FLorio, Contragabbionare, to *countergabbion. 1523 
Lp. Berners Fvoiss. 1. Ixii. 34a, All these flemmynges lay 
in y* vale of Cassell, in tentes and pauylions, to *counter- 
garison y® french garison. 1653 <Afot. for Goodwin 3 
*Counter-querying and quarrelling himselfe in subscribing 
them. 1611 CotGr., Conxtretrancher, to *counter-trencb, 
or fortifie against an enemie entrenched. 

II. sés. (and aajs.) 2. With sense ‘ (actor or 
action) against or in opposition’; as in cozester- 
exercise, -latration (barking against), -p/ayer, -voli- 
tion, -willing, -working. (Stress on the root-word.) 

1744 Warpurton Hs, (1811) XI. 393 Dexterity, in the 
*counter-exercise of his arms. 1865 Car_yLe Fredk. Gt. 
VII. xvii. i. 97 Porcine squealing, answered always by 
*counter-latration. 1666 SpursTowE Sfzr. Chyz. (1668) 141 
Have we not twins in our Womb, our *Countei-lustings 
and our *Counter-willings? 1611 Corcr., Coxfrejoucur, a 
*counter-player; an aduersarie, or opponent, in play. a@ 1859 
De Quincey IVar Wks. 1V. 265 So weak and so flexible to 
any stern *countervolition. 

3. Done, directed, or acting against, in oppo- 
sition to, as a rejoinder or reply to another thing 
of the same kind already made or in existence; as 
in counter-address, -affirmation, -agitation, -al- 
Hance, -announcement, -answer, -appeal, -art, -as- 
Soctation, -attack, -attestation, -averment, -avouch- 
ment, -bidding, -cheer, -command, -competition, 
-complaint, -condemnation, -cry, -decision, -declara-> 
ti01, -decree, -demand, -demonstration, -deputation, 
-dogmatism, -draught, -effort, -energy, -enthusiasnt, 
-exaggeration, -excitement,  -excommunication, 
-explanation, -cxpostulation, -fallacy, -gabble, -gift, 
-‘magination, -insult, -interpretation, -intrigue, 
-invective, -law, -legislation, -life, -machination, 
-manifesto, -message, -mission, -narrative, -noise, 
-notice, -objection, -organitzation, -paradox, -pe- 
tition, -play, -practice, -project, -pronunciamento, 
proposal, -proposition, ~protection, -quip, -raising, 
-shout, -siege, -sleight, -smile, -snarl, -statement, 
~statute, -stratagem, -suggestion, -sympathy, -synod, 
-terror,-thought, -threat, -thrust, -treason, -trespass, 
-vaunt, -vindication, -volley, -wager. (The stress 
is on the prefix ; in long words there is a secondary 
stress on the accented syllable of the root-word.) 

1880 Burton Reign QO. Anne II. 62 In their *counter- 
address, the Commons found consolation in the prospects of 
the war. 1611 Cotcr., Contrcferme, a *counter-afhrmation, 
or “counter-auouchment; an affirmation of that whereof 
another affirmes the contrarie. 1850 M*Cosu Div, Govt. iv. 
ii. (1874) 488 The announcement..would ever be met by a 
‘counter announcement. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 384 Touching the *counteraunswere agaynst the sayd 
Apology. 1611 Florio, Covtrarisposta, a counter answere. 
1639 Futter Hoty War. xvi. (1647) 24 Art promising her 
self the victorie, and suddenly meeting *counter-art, which 
mastered her. 1748 HartLry Oéser7. Man 1. iv. 460 Was it 
not restrained by *Counter-Associations. 1855 1. Taytor Res- 
tor. Letief:1&56) 224 To dispute with him his mission by help 
of *counter-attestations. 1880 MuirureaD Gaius Iv. § 16 note, 
‘That the respondent..made a “counter averment of owner- 
ship. 1847 De Quincey Secret Soc. Wks. VII. 248 note, 
Not knowing the rate of the hostile biddings [they]. .had no 
guide to regulate their own *counterbiddings. 1847 GrotE 
Greece 1. lii, (1862) 1V. 437 Cheer and *counter-cheer. 
Mod. Newspr., Part. Rep., Vhe result was reccived with 
cheers from the ministerial benches, quickly followed by 
counterchcers from the Opposition at the smallness of the 
Majority. 1623 RowLanpson God’s Bless. 5 Not even the 
terrors and "countercommands of the greatest should so in- 
terrupt us. 1848 Mitt Vet Econ. 1. xii. § 1 A *counter- 
competition would commence on the side of capitalists. 
1657 S. W. Schism Dispach’t 9,1 have reason to make a 
“counter-complaint of the Dr. 1792 T. Jerriuxson Hrit, 
(1830) LV. 462, I would not give ininy report till I should see 
Hammond's counter-complaint. 1865 TRottorr /elton Fst. 
xvill, She should encounter the condemnation of Captain 
Aylmer..by *counter-condemnation of him and his mother. 
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1879 G. Merepitn Zgors¢ 111. vi. 107 Cries and *counter- 
cries ring out. 1825 T. JEFFerson A xtobiog. Wks. 1859 1. 
77 A declaration, and *counter-declaration, were cooked up 
at Versailles. a@ 1600 Hooker &., P. vil. xi. § 9 Their ques- 
tion he repelled with a *counter-demand. 1868 é. Durr Pot. 
Surv. 63 Russia..to make a *counter demonstration to us 
..launched..a great expedition against Khiva. 1874 W. 
Wattace /eget's Logic 13 Dogmatism. .against which there 
would be an equal right of *counter-dogmatism. 1611 
Cotecr., Contreffort, a *counter effort; or, effort vsed 
against force. 1849 Grote Greece 11. |xii. (1862) V. 389 
If liberty be energetically assailed, the *counter-energy 
necessary for its defence may be found wanting. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 67 That .. enthusiasm which can 
only make sure of itself by disparaging the object of a 
*counter-enthusiasm. 1867 Mitt /zaug. Addr. 24 The 
value of Mathematics. .has even been insisted on so exclu- 
sively as to provoke a “counter-exaggeration. 1816 CoLe- 
RIDGE States. Man.(1817) 359 A sort of sanative *counter- 
excitement. 1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) II, 340 Ex- 
communication and *counter-excommunication, the validity 
of which might be questioned by either party. 1806-7 J. 
BerrsrorD A/iseries Hum, Life (1826) vi. xxviii, You can- 
not hear.. one guide for the continual *counter-gabble of 
the other. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 107 In the 
*counter-gift of the proud post-office was nothing. 1864 
Kincstey Rom. & Yeut. vii. (1875) 165 He answered by 
some *counter-insult. 1875 Stusss Coxst. Hist. I11. xviii. 
202 Warwick .. began a *counter-intrigue. 1611 CoTGR., 
Conty invective, a *counter-inuectiue; an answer to an 
inuectiue. 1862 Exticotg Dest. Creature ii. 26 A mys- 
terious and pervasive *counter-law. 1882-3 Scuarr Evcycl. 
Retige. Knowt. 1. 762'To secure *counter-legislation. 1836 
THIRLWALL Greece III. xvii. 39 Through the *counter- 
machinations of Sparta. 1865 MERivaLE Rom. Emp. V1II1. 
Ixv. 176 In the *counter-narrative of the Jéws even the name 
of Christian is contemptuously disregarded. 1651 JER. 
Taytor Serm, for Year i, xiii. 169 To drown the noises of 
Sinai..with a *counternoise of revelling. 1885 Law Ke. 
jo ch. D. 571 The Plaintiff accepted the notice and pro- 
ceeded to give certain “counter-notices under it. 1879 FARRAR 
St. Paut 1. 266 The ohjections..could be met by *counter- 
objections of serious importance. 1887 J. F. Hocan /rish 
tn Australia ix. (1888) 175 [They}.. formed themselves 
into a “counter-organisation..and agitated for the per- 
petuation of the system. a 1674 CLarENDON //ist. Keb. 
(J.\, Others of an opposite party were appointed to set a 
*counter-petition on foot. 1878 Brownixc La Saisiaz 15 
What might be the Marshal’s next move, what Gam- 
betta’s *counter-play. @1745 Swirt (J.), The obligation 
..Was struck out of the *counterproject by the Dutch. 
1848 Macautay fist. Eng. 11. 462 Wildman then brought 
forward a counterproject. 1890 G. Saintspury in Nez 
Rev. Feb. 137 The recent *counter-pronunciamento at 
Rio. 1885 AZanch. Exant. 10 Jan. 4/7 The French *counter- 
proposals..will have an exclusively financial character. 1367 
A, Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 217 Mr. White addressed a 
*counter-proposition to the Treasury. 1865 Grote Pfato 
Pref. (1875) 7/2 note, Proposition and counter-proposition, 
the thesis which one impugns, as well as that which one 
sustains. 1817 Lp. CASTLEREAGH in Part. Deb. 1849 We 
could not adopt such liberal principles .. whilst the system 
of protection and *counter-protection was maintained in 
other countries. 1641 Mitton Aximadv. Wks. 1738 1. 99 
This is a more Edomitish conceit than the former, and must 
be silenced with a *counter-quip of the same Country. 1611 
Fiorio, Coxtratzata, a *counter raising. 1857 HucHes 
Tom Brown u. iii, With their shouts and *counter-shouts 
of encouragement. 1611 Sprep Hist. Gt. Brit. x1. v. § 36 
Seauen weekes thus spent, in this *counter siege of the City 
and Castle. 1611 CotGr., Confreruse, a *countersleight ; 
a wile for a wile. 1621 Burton Axaz. Alef. iii. vil, Ifhe.. 
give but a *countersnarl, there’s not a dog dares meddle with 
him. 1853 MotLey Dutch Rep.v. iv.(1866) 723 It was soon.. 
followed by a *counter-statement .. containing his account 
of the same matters. 1643 Mitton Divorce 11. ili. (1851) 68 
By his own Antinomie, or ~counter-statute. 1688 H. Wuar- 
Ton Enthus. Ch. Rome 98 The stratagems and *counter- 
stratagems of the Devil and the Saints. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hami_ton ALetaph. (1877) I. v. 88 It requires..a long and 
powerful *counter-sympathy in a nation to untwine the ties 
ofcustom, a@1677 Barrow Fofe's Suprem. Wks. 1859 VIII. 
60 These Synods..reprobated by Popes in *Counter- 
Synods. 1879 Q. Rev. Apr. 4o2 Some “counter-terror 
evidently neutralised a terror so potent, 3858 J. MARTINEAU 
Stud. Chr. 281 The interchange. .of thought and *counter- 
thought. 188 Burton Aeign QO. Anne III. xiv. 19 The 
policy..was met by a *counter-threat. 1861 Beresr. Hope 
Eng.Cathedr. 19th C. vi. § 1. 226 The lighter kinds of stone. . 
may be employed in groining without requiring an excessive 
*counterthrust. 1611 CotGr., Cortretrahison, a *counter- 
treason; treason against treason. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Contemp. Rez. July 40 Among primitive peoples, trespasses 
are followed by *counter-trespasses. 185: Mayne Reip 
Scatp Hunt. xliv, Only..a *counter-vaunt, the retaliation 
of a pang. 1880 MuirHeap Gaius 1. § 134 In the event of 
the father asserting no *counter-vindication. 1876 G. MERE- 
pITH Beauch. Carcer (1889) 60 Volleys and *countervolleys 
of fishy Venetian. 1875 PostE Gaizs iv. § 167 He is 
ordered to pay the sums of the wager and *counterwager 
in which he was promisor. 

b. Also with agent-nouns, as counter-defender, 
-orator, -witiess; COUNTER-APPELLANT, -CLAIM- 
ANT, 

1609 Br. W. Barrow Axsw. Nametess Catholic 229 To all 
these this *Contre-defender scarse spends three Sections. 
1797 E. M. Lomax Phitanthrope 171 No. 22 ‘ Be obscure !’ 
and set the *connter-orator..at utter defiance. 1660 INGELO 

Sentiv. & Urania i. Pref., Cicero, whom I have opposed to 
hin as a *counter-witness. 

4. Acting in reversal of a former action; as 
in counter-conquest, -reform, -restoration, -sale; 
COUNTER-REFORMATION, *REVOLUTION. 

1626 Ai.uspury Vassion Serm. rg lfee falls into an agony, 
in a *counterconquest of affection, 1871 Freeman /Jést. 
Zéss. Ser. 1. ii. 47 Another stands alone. .in passing a *coun- 
ter-reform bill. 1875 Stuses Const. J/ist. ILI. xviii. 200 
The newly founded dynasty inight be strengthened against 
the risks of a “counter-restoration. 1616 BupDEN tr. devo- 
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dius’ Disc. Parents Hon. 2 So many *countersales, which 
made them bond again. — ' . 

5. Done or acting in reciprocation of or return 
for another thing of the same kind; reciprocal; 
as in cou‘nter-acguittance, -assurance, -engage- 
ment, -eguivalent, -gage, -love, -obligation, -offer, 
-service, -token. 

1611 Cotcr., Contreguittence, a *counter-acquittance. 
165: Hosses Leviath, 1. xvi. 81 The Covenant .. is not 
valid, without his *Counter-assurance. 1880 Burton Reign 
Q. Anne I, i. 48 The *counter-equivalent of the oaths of 
allegiance taken by the subject. x6xx CoTcr., Contregage, 
a *counter-gage, or counter-pawne. 1635 Quarces Ezz6¢. 
V. vill. (1718) 277 Can. .thy affection last without the fuel Of 
*counter-love. 1884 Standard 4 Mar. 5/4 Acts of benevo- 
lence on the part of the Sultan, without any *counter- 
obligation towards him. 1788 T. Jerrerson His. (1859) 11. 
483 Denmark is asking the *counter-offer of mediation from 
this court. 1607 SyLvESTER 11. iv. 7xephies 716 One cannot 
vse th’ ayde of the Powrs below Without some Pact of 
~Counter-services. 1611 Florio, Coxtrasegno, a “counter 
token, or signe. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Bioudi’s Eromena 
22 Received of his master .. the counter-token for getting 
againe the horse. ‘ 

G. Opposite locally: a. Having an opposite 
direction, back-; in nouns of action, as cozester- 
flight, flow, -migration,-pull,-radiation, -retreat, 
-sway, -vibration ; also in other nouns, as cow‘nter- 
side, -stream, -tack, -wave, -wind, COUNTER-SEA, 
-SLOPE, -TIDE, in which cozster is also written 
separately as an adj. 

¢ 1611 CHAPMAN //iad vu. 190 But he must make no *coun- 
terflight. 1870 R. M. FErcuson Evectr. 55 Faraday’s experi- 
ment shews that no such *counterflow takes place. 1871 
FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvili.172 Migrations and 
*Counter-migrations which have gone on in various ages be- 
tween Armorica and West Wales. 1857 Mrs. Cartyce Leté. 
II. 341 A *counter-pull .. in the direction of order. 1851 
Herscue Stud. Nat, Phit. 1. vi. 163 Faster than its heat 
can be restored .. by *counter-radiation. 1612 ZYwo Nobte 
Ainsmen i, i, A *counter-reflect 'gainst My brother's heart. 
1817 CoLEBROOKE A /gebra 295 Tbe product of half the sides 
and “countersides is the gross area. 1719 De For Crusoe 
1, 220 The Rocks .. check’d the Violence of the Stream, 
and madea kind of *Counter-Stream or Eddy. 1830 SouTHEY 
Lett, (1856) 1V. 178 Such a process of reaction as has made 
M—take precisely the *counter-tack. 1787 Roy in Pkit. 
Trans, LX XVII. 205 A pointed plummet ..has a small 
degree of *counter-vibration to that of the ball. 1874 
Tyrwuitr Sketch, Cfub 201 The water..meets shore, or 
*counter- wave. 5 . 

b. Formed at the opposite side ; as in CounTER- 
-CLEFT, -FISSURE, -FRACTURE, q.v. 

7. Across, crossing, making an angle with; as in 
counter-haft, -tree ( =counter-bar) ; COUNTER-BAR, 
-LATH, -LODE. 

1611 FLorio, Contramanico, a *counterhaft or handle. 
1813 W. Beattie Zales 53 (Jam.) The door was slightly 
girded tee, Wi an auld tow an’ *conter-tree. 

8. Forming the opposite member or constituent 
of anything that has naturally two opposite parts, 
as COUNTER-BALANCE, -FOIL, -PART, -POISE, -STOCK, 
-TALLY, etc. ; or constituting a second thing of the 
same kind standing opposite, parallel to, or side 
by side with the original, as cowzter-branch, -pillar, 
CoUNTER-EARTH ; often with notions of balancing, 
checking, sustaining thrust, or of mutual adaptation, 
correspondence, etc.; as in COUNTER-CIPHER, -Cory, 
-DIE, -MARK, -SEAL, -TYPE. 

1581 MutcasTer Positions xxxix. (1887) 183 Yong maidens 
.. be *counter-braunches to vs in the kinde of mortall and 
reasonable creatures. 1717 BERKELEY Tour i /taly § 14 
Pillars of jasper, with *counter-pillars of alabaster. . 

b. Like It. contra-, F. contre-, often denoting 
that which is the counterpart of a thing or person, 
and hence the duplicate or parallel, the copy or 
substitute, or that which is the complementary, 
accessary, or subservient ‘sccond’ of another, 
= rear-, sub-3 as in cowunter-base, -border, -pond, 
etc. ; COUNTER-ADMIRAL, -DIKE, -DRAIN, -WALK, 
-WARDEN [cf. CONTRE-MASTER]. 

1611 CoTGr., Contrebase, a *counterbase; the lowest part 
of a Basis, or the part, or peece, whereon it stands. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 26 Pieces of Parterre.. 
with *Counter-Borders. 1611 Coter., Contr'estang, a 
Poole-damme ; a back-poole, or *counter-pond ; a. -hollow 
ground, whereinto the water of a Pond, thats to be fished, 
1s let. 

9. Having the contrary tendency, nature, action, 
or position; running counter (to something elsc) ; 
opposing, opposite, contrary; as in cosster-ad- 
vantage, -cause, -craft, -difficulty, -discipline, -doc- 
trine, -cstablishment, -fact, -formula, -hypothesis, 
-tdea, -ideal, -interest, -necromancy, -picture, -plan, 
-principle, -process, ~project, -reason, -religion, 
-technicality, -tendency,-theory, -translation,-triuth, 
-warmth. (The stress is usually equal, as in ad- 
jective + substantive, and the prefix tends to be 
written separately; see COUNTER a.) 

1885 Aanch. Exam. 24 Mar. 4/7 No “counter-advantages 
.. would induce the Committee to pass the bill if they 
thought the bar would be damaged. 1684 T. Durnet 7%. 
Earih 1, 203 Unless there be some ‘counter-causes that 
hinder this general rule of nature from taking place. 1603 
Frorio Montaigne 1. xxv. (1632) 83 Let him borrow this 
pleasant *counter-craft of Aristippus. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Faith. ii. 69 A pious. .cndeavour to obviate a *coun- 
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ter-difficulty. 1678 Lively Orac. viii. § 46. 319 That has 
set up a *counter-discipline to that of the Gospel. 1865 
M. Arnoupo ss, Cret. ix. (1875) 388 ‘The *counter-doc- 
trine to the popular doctrine. 1797 [fatcuton in /*Aid, 
Trans. UXXXVII. 170 Contrasting these solitary ohser- 
vations with a numerous train of “*counterfacts. 1871 
Morey Voltaire (1886) 35 The system to whieh this 
was the powerful *counter-formula. 1865 Grote ato I. 
ii. 103 The *counter-hypothesis of the discontinuous 
many. 1882 H. S. Hottanp Logic & Life (1885) 261, 
I cannot but single out that one supreme expression 
of this “counter-ideal. x7x0 Norris Chr. Prad. i. 37 He 
has no *Counter-interest to deny..or Passion to coun- 
termand. @1713 Snartesnury Adzice to Author (Jod.\, 
This is that..sort of “counterneeromancy which in. 
stead of ghastliness and horror inspires only what is gentle 
and humane. 1882 II. S. Hottann Logic § Life (1885) 
261 ‘There are *counter-pictures given us to that of the 
leaven, 1788 T. Jerrrrson Jb rit, (1859) Il. srg The 
*counterplan which they set on foot. 1878 Morwey Drde- 
rot 1.5 It was the great *counter-principle to asceticisin. 
1865 Grote Plato Pref. (1875) 7 Reasoners who. . recognise 
no refutation except from the *counter-reason of others. 
1822 ‘T. JEFFERSON JI7vt. (1830) IV. 349 Usurpers of 
the Christian name, teaching a “counter-religion. 1880 
Burton Reren QO. Anne Il. viii. 12 The common lawyer 
could have felt respect for *counter-technicalities. 1851 
THackrrRay Aug. fin. Vv. (1858) 214 ‘This “countertransla- 
tion, suddenly advertised and solong written. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul |. 547 He had demonstrated the errors of his 
listeners mainly hy contrasting them with the *counter- 
truths which it was his mission to announce. 1763 Arif. 
Afag. VV, 221 Nothing is more likely to recover the mind 
from this false attraction, than the *counter-warmth of 
impartial debate. 

O. In prepositional combination with an object 
(expressed, or implied in an adj.): cf. Anti- II, 
III, Contra- 2. 

a. Against, contrary to, ANTI-; as couztter- 
sparing; COUNTER-FASHION @., against the fashion; 
COUNTER-NATURAL @., contrary to naturc; often 
with the sense of ‘ specific against, antidote to’, as 
in counter-antidote, -pest ; COUNTER-BANE, etc. 

b. Opposed to the true or genuine, false, 
counterfeit, psendo-, ANTI-; as counter-apostle, 
-Christ, -Jesus, -Kaiser, -prophet, -taste, cte. 

1611 Cotcr., Contr'antidote, a remedie, or poison against 
a preseruatiue; a *counterantidote. 1657 S$. W. Schésm 
Dispach't 220 Now that his *counter- Apostle meets him in 
the same city. 1655 Trarp A/arrow Gd. Auth. (1868) 830/2 
An Anti-christ or *counter-Christ, pretending to be instead 
of Christ, but fighting against Christ. 1619 W. SctaTer 
Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 9t lesnites..haue erected their Head 
to be a Counter-Christ; so thousands of others, to be 
*Counter-lesuses, 1886 Biackte in 19th Cent. Apr. 532 
Pillaging the camp of an audacious *Counter- Kaiser. 
1686 W. pe Britaine Ham. Prud, vi. 29 It will be your 
Wisdom to carry a *Counterpest or Antidote. 1588 J. Har- 
vey Dise. Probl. conc. Proph. 70 Hath not every vocation 
-.yeelded some such “counter-prophets and penny-fathers. 
1611 FLorio, Contrvalestna, a *counter sparing, a lauishe 
spender, or expence, a 1763 Suenstone H 4s. 11. 320 (Jod.) 
There is a kind of *countertaste..which maintains a sort of 
rivalship with the true, and may be expressed by the name 
concetto. 

11. Mutually opposed, against each other, reci- 
procal : in several of the preceding senses: a. with 
houns expressing reciprocal action, as CouNTER- 
CHANGE, reciprocal cxchange, counter-strugele, 
struggle against each other; so counler-conguest, 
CouNTER-BATTERY, -SCUFFLE, etc. ; b. with plurals 
only, as cowstter-curses, curscs agaiust cach other, 
counter-smiles, smiles to each other; so cozzster- 
declarations, -doctrines, ferments, -forces, -oppo- 
nents, -principles, -theortes, ctc. 

1605 SytvesteR De Bartas i. tii. 1. 484 Where man's 
deep zeal and God’s dear favour strove For *Counter con- 
quest in officious love. 1659 Gaunen Years of Ch. 407 Cruell 
“counter-curses and angry Anathema’s against each other. 
1845 H. Rocers £ss. |. iil. 135 ‘lo reconcile inconsistencies 
and harmonise *counter-declarations. 1735-8 Botincuroxe 
On Parties 7 Force..may support a Rivalship and erect 
even *Counter-Establishments. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 
195 ? 2 Unnatural Motions and *Counterferments..in the 
Body. 1861 Sat. Nev. XI. 159/1 Take these *counter 
hypotheses, and see which of the two, etc. a@x774 Goins, 
tr. Scarron's Com. Romance (1775) II. 7x To think that 
there would one day be a “counter marriage between us. 
16575. W, Schism Dispach't 74 We should he mutually 
“counter-opponents and counter-defendants. 1851 G. S. 
Faner Vay Mansions (1862) 291 The two are clearly *coun- 
ter-parallels, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamitton A/efaph. (1877) 1. 
vi. ror These two *counter-processes of analysis and syn- 
thesis. x162zx Burton Anat, AZed. ut. ii. 11. iii, Those *coun- 
tersmiles are the dumb shows and prognostics of greater 
matters. 1709 Tatler No. 43 » 7 The Tangential and 
Centripetal Forces, by their *counter-struggle, make the 
Celestial Bodies describe an exact I!llipsis. 1885 TENNvsoN 
Anc. Sage, No ill, no good ! such *counter-terms, my son, 
Are border-races, holding each its own By endless war. 
1836-7 Sin W. Hamitton Afetaph. xiii. (1870) Il, 457 The 
*counter-theories of Plato and Aristotle. 


12. Music, = CONTRA- 4: see COUNTERPOINT; 
as in counler-base = CONTRA-BASS, counler-treble, 
etc. Cf. Counter 56.7, 7.2 


1598 FLorio, Contralto, a counter treble in musicke. 
1611 — Confrasourano, a counter treble. 


13. AV. Applied to works erected to act against 
the works of the cncmy; as in counler-dreast- 
work (Bailey folio), -durlding, -engine, -gabion, 
-mount, -sconce, -lrench ; COUNTER-APPROACH, ctc. 

1614 Rateicn Hist, World i. 553 The besieged also 
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raised *Counter-huildings. 1641 Evetys Diary (1871) 33 
The workes and especially the "Countercamp are curiously: 
hedg'd with quick. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of Wart. 109 Of 
*Counter-ngines. To hinder Assaults and Storms. 1611 
Fiorio, Contragaédione, a *countergabbion, /éid., Con- 
traforfe, a counter fort or *counterskonce. 1602 Danien 
Philotas i. ii, And built er *Counter-mounts upon that 
side. 1727-51 Cuamners Cycl., “Counter-trench, a trench 
made against the besiegers. 

14. /eraldry, (adjs., a. Turned in the contrary 
direction, or (of two figures) in contrary dircctions, 
as counter-couchant, -courant, -embowed, -naiant, 
-rampant, -reflected, -statant (cf. Couciayt, cte.), 
COUNTER-PASSANT, -SALIENT, -TRIPPANT. b. On 
the two opposite sides, as counter-indented, -nebulé, 
-pendent, -raguled ot -vaguly, ctce. ; CoUNTER-KM- 
BATTLED, -FLEURY. ¢@. Ilaving the tinctures re- 
verscd, as COUNTER-ERMINE. @. Sec quot. 1727, 
and cf. COUNTER-CHANGED, -COLOURED, -COMPONY. 

3727-51 CnamBers Cycé. s. v. Contre-bend, When there 
are two ordinaries of the same nature opposite to each 
other, soas colour be opposed to metal, and metal to colour 
..the coat is said to be contre- or counter-paled, counter- 
bended, connter-fessed, counter-componed, or counter- 
barred. 1761 Brit, Adee. I. 532 Two arms “counter em- 
bowed, and vested, gules. 1882 Cussans //er. vi. (ed. 3) 
g5 Its (the Dolphin’s] usual position is /adowed .. When 
moving towards the sinister side, it is said to be Counter- 
embowed. 1864 Boutris feraldry Hist. & Pop. xix. (ed. 
3) 311 Within a bordure *counterindented or and gu. 1830 
Ronson rit. feradd U1. Gloss., *Counter-nebulée, borne 
nebulée on both edges. *Comnuter-pendant, hanging on each 
side. “Counter-reflected, turned contrary ways from each 
other. 1882 Cussans //er. iv. 64 When a Fess, Bend, or 
Chevron, is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, 
potent, or *ragulé, it mnst be blazoned as Embattled-coun- 
ter-embattled, or Potent-counter-potent, as the case may be. 
1864 Boutety /feraddry Hist. § Pop. xxviii. § 2 (ed. 3) 437 
‘Iwo lions *counter-rampant. 

Counter-acquittance : sec CounTER- 5. 

Counteract (kauntare kt’, v. [CounTEr- 1.] 

+1. To act against, in opposition to, or con- 
trary to; to opposc. Ods. 

1708 Lond. Gaz, No. 4423/2 We have..sworn to maintain 
Your Majesty's Government .. and shall never counter-act 
the Obligations of so just an Oath. ¢1790 J. Wi.1.0cK 
Voy. vii. 252, | had counteracted his intentions often be- 
fore, especially in going to sea at first against his inclina- 
tions. @ 1832 Mackintosu Revolution Wks. 1846 II. 161 
The King, counteracted by his nmiinisters, almost silently 
acquiesced. 

absol, 1794 Suttivan View Nat, 11. 383 Particles and 
substances, acting and counteracting, preserve the equili- 
brium. 

2. To hinder or defeat by contrary action; to 
neutralize the action or effect of. 

a. Said of the action of persons. 

1755 Jounson, Connteract, to hinder any thing from its 
effect by contrary agency. 1761 Sterne Tristr. Shandy 
iv. villi, As the greatest evil has befallen him,—1 must 
counteract and undo it with the greatest good. 1771 FRANK- 
un A xntobiog. Wks. 1840 1. 84 To counteract them, I wrote 
several amusing pieces. 1838 Lytton dAdice 7 Providence 
can counteract all our schemes. 1848 Macautay //is?¢, 
Eng. 1}. 18 James was desirous to counteract the impression 
which these things had made. 

b. Said of forces, influences, ctc. 

1678 SoutH Serm. (1737) Il. x. 360 In this case we can 
find no principle within him strong enough to counter-act 
that principle, and to relieve him. 1862 Sir B. Bropvir 
Psychol. Ing. 1. i. 9 Neither knowledge nor philosophy is 
in all cases sufficient to counteract the effect of human 
frailty. 1878 Huxtey Piystogr. 89 The weight upon the 
upper surface is counteracted by the upward pressure of 
the air on the under surface. 

Counteractant (kauntarzktant), sd. [f. prec. 
+ -ANT], after s¢zyzulant, etc.] A counteracting 


agency or force. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 5 Vec. 5/1 [This] is the best possible 
counteractant of the disloyal utterances. 1891 //arfer’s 
Mag. Apr. 752/1 It is a great rectifier of style and counter- 
actant to mannerism. 

Countera‘cter, -or. [fas prec. +-ER!, -on.] 
One who or that which counteracts. 

1805 Foster £ss. 1. iii. 52 A feeble counteractor. 1883 
Pall Mali G. 1 Oct. 11/2 To make the new paper a snpple- 
ment and counteracter of the daily press. 

Countera‘cting, /f/.4. [f.as prec. + -1Nc?.] 
That counteracts. 

(1666 see Contra-actixnc]. 1793 Beppors Obesity 103 
Counteracting causes, 1832 IIT. Martineau //omes Abroad 
ii. 22 The counteracting forces. 1876 Moztry Univ. Serm. 
xvi. 265 Self-respect, or conscience, or holy fear..is the 
counter-acting principle to the love of human praise. 

Hence Countera‘ctingly a2’. 

1847 De Quincey Protest. Wks. 1862 VII. 161 As if. .God 
.-had thus ..self-counteractingly stepped in to solve his 
own problems. : 

Counteraction (kauntarekfan). [n. of action 
f. COUNTERACT v.] 

1. Adverse or contrary action, action in opposi- 
tion to action, resistance. 

1750 Jouxson Rambler No. 29 » 8 A temper .. which .. 
fills him with perpetual stratagems of counteraction. 1751 

- thid, No. 168 ® 5 From the counteraction of the words to 
the idea. 1790 Burke #7. Kev. 50 That opposition of 
Interests .. that action and counteraction which, in the 
natural and in the political world [etc.]. 1800 WELLINGTON 
in Owen Desf. 690 You will exclude from the public records 
every indication of jealousy and counteraction. 1862 Ruskin 
COnio this Last 7x Vhe action and counteraction of wealth 
and poverty. 


COUNTER-ARGUE, 


2. Thc countcracting or neutralizing of any action 
or tendency. 

1790 Ilan. More Relig. Fash. World (1791) 142 People 
whose whole life .. is one continued counteraction of the 
principles in which they have proLably been bred. 1808 
Ann, Keg. 1806, 917 It afforded He Lest counteraction of the 
turhulent spirit of reform, 1871 Biackit. Four Phases i. 
34 Instincts which, if left without counteraction, would 
naturally lead to isolation. 

3. A counteracting influence or force. 

18zz Coteripcr Lett., Convers, &c. 11. 91 If instead of a 
Helpmate we take an Obstacle, a daily counteraction. 

z ManninG Servm. (1848) 1. 230 ‘The fretting of little 
daily counter-actions. 

Counteractive ‘kauntarektiv , a. and sé. 
[f as prec. + -1VE.] 

A. adj. Vending to counteract. 

1805 Fostir “ss.1. it. 45 Circumstances .. of an entirely: 
counteractive order, 31880 M. Cottins 7%. (7 Garden 1. 
89 The innumerable counteractive and constructive agencies, 

b. analytically. Active in opposition. 2077c¢- te 

1847 [L. Uunt Aten, Women & B.A. iti, 40 Tt only made 

hin... look extremely counter-active and frowning. 
B. sé. A counteracting agent or force. 

1848 Miri. /’od, Econ. ut. xxiv. § 5 It must... meet all 
drains by counteractives more or less strong. 1865 Masson 
Ree Brit. Philos. 54 VBenthamism in Britain would have 
had no adequate counteractive. 

Ifence Countera‘ctively adv. 

1864 in WessTER. 

Counter-address, -advice, -advise, -affirm, 
-affirmation, etc.: see CouNTER-. 


+ Counter-a'dmiral. Ols. [ad. I. contre- 
amiral (whence also in G. : ef. CouNTER- 8 b.] = 
REAR-ADMIRAL, 

1789-96 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 90 The admiralty consists 
of one high admiral, three admirals, three vice-adimirals, 
and four countre admirals. 

Counter-a'gency. (CountEr- 2.] Agency in 
opposition fo (something). 

¢ 1838 Dr Quincry Shakes. Wks. (1863) XV. 39 Counter. 
agencies to the native majesty of the subject. 1858 
Whiggism Wks. (1862) V. 42 In fierce counter-agency .. to 
the scorn of the unworthy. 

Counter-a‘gent. [CountEr- 2.] A counter- 
acting agent or force; a counteractant. 

1826-56 Dr Quincey Confess. (1862 p. viii, The properties, 
counter-agents, etc., of this drug. 18€8 GLapstone Fu’. 
Adund? xi. (1870) 449 Reverence .. the counter-agent to all 
meanness and selfishness. 

Counter-agitation, -ambush, -antidote, 
-apostle, -appeal, ctc. : sce CounTER-, 

Cownter-apve‘llant. [Counter 3 b.}] One 
who takes or makes a countcr-appeal: in quot. 
applied to the cight Lords who in 1397 appealed 
of treason three of the Lords Appellants of 
1387-8. 

1874 Stubes Const. Hist. 111. 17 Of the appellants of 1382, 
only (Henry IV] himself and Warwick survived; of the 
counter-appellants of 1397, Nottingham and Wiltshire were 
dead. 

Cownter-approa:ch. 4//. Usually in 2/. 
In 7 contre-. fad. F. contre-approche: see Coun- 
TER- 13 and Approach sé. y.] A work con- 
structed by the besieged outside the permanent 
fortifications, to check and command the works of 
the besicgers. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War i. 114 Contre-Approaches, 
Works of the Beseiged to hinder the Beseigers works. 1706 
Puitiirs (ed. Kersey). Counter - Approaches. 1727-51 
Cuamners Cycé.s.v., Line of Counter-approach, a trench 
which the besieged make from their covered-way to the 
right and left of the attacks, in order to scour or enfilade 
the enemy's works, 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 107/2 The 
trenches of the enemy’. . being always, if possible, disposed so 
that they cannot be enfiladed by the guns of the fortress, a 
counter - approach becomes necessary in order that the 
garrison may be enabled to silence the fire from them, or to 
impede the communications along them. 

Cownter-arch, sé. [Counrer- 8.] a. An 
inverted arch opposite to another arch. b. A re- 
lieving arch or ‘arch of discharge’. ¢@. An arch 
eonnccting countcrforts at the top. 

1726 Leon! Designs Pref. 4a, Arches and Counter- Arches 
..make the strongest bond hetween divided Walls. 1751 
Lanecye Tiesto. Br. 83 The two damaged Arches were re- 
built .. with much less Materials in the Inside .. by Means 
of a Counter-arch .. and two Semicounter Arches. 1837 
Penny Cycl, VU. 107/2 Counter-forts. .are sometimes con- 
nected together by counter-arches. 1838 F. W. Simos 
Public Wks, Gt. Brit, 22 The (Ihames} tunnel is to be 
made with a circular brick arch and curved side walls, rest- 
ing on stone footings or skew backs, the whole being sup- 
ported by a brick invert or counter-arch. 

Hence Counter-a'rch v., to furnish or support 
with a countcr-arch. Counter-arched ///. a. 

1785 Roy in Phil. Trans. UXXV. 465 This piece being 
firmly screwed to the cheeks of the slide, and counter- 
arched outwardly, forms a strong butt for the fixed end of 
the... rod..to act against. 1828 J. M. Srearman &rit, 
Gunner 354 1n order to diminish the pressure of the earth 
against the revétement, several tiers of arches may be built 
berween the counterforts in the form of segments of circles. 
their extremities being worked into the masonry of the 
counterforts. These form what is called a counter-arched 


revétement. 
Counter-argue, 7. ? Ols. [CovnTER- 1.] 
frans. To argucagainst. Ilence Counter-a‘rgn- 


ing wd/. sh. 


COUNTER-ARGUMENT. 


a1665 J. Gooowin Filled w. the Sfirit (1867) 246, I have 
reasons in abundance to balance against all the counter- 
arguings of my flesh, my friends, and relations. 1665 GLAN- 
VILL Sceps. Sci. xi. 58 For a man to go about to counter- 
argue this belief. 1701 Bevertey Glory ef Grace Ep. Aij, 
This Treaty. .cannot be Denyed or Counter-argued. 

Cownter-a:rgument. [Counrer- 3, 9.] An 
argument on the opposite side, or against any- 
thing. 

1862 H. Spencer First Princ. . xv. § 120 The coun- 
ter-arguments may be proved equally inconclusive. 1870 
LoweEL. Study Wind. 231 The only counter-argument is the 
manifestly unfinisbed conditicn of the ‘Canterbury Tales ’, 

Cow nter-argumenta'tion. [Counter- 3.] 
Argumentation on the opposite side, or in opposi- 
tion to previous argumentation. 

1853 Lyxcu Self Jinprov. iv. 94 The argumentation and 
counter-argumentation that is constantly going on..about 
questions of general interest. = 

Counter -art, -association, -assurance, 
-attack, -attestation, etc.: see COUNTER-. 

Cow nter-atti‘red, z. Her. [Counter- 14.] 
Attired with double horns pointing in two opposite 
directions, 

1830 in Rosson Brit. Herald 11. Gloss. 

Cownter-attra‘ction. [Counrrr- 3, 9.] 
Attraction of a contrary tendency; an attraction 
counteracting the influence of another. 

@ 1763 SuHENstonE (T.) Attractions .. less perceptible, 
through a variety of counter-attractions tbat diminish their 
effect, 1842 ManninG Sernz. (1848) 1. 148 There was a 
counter-attraction overcoming the constraining love of their 
Lord. 1883 S¢. Fares’ Gaz. 1 Dec. 7/1 As fast as new sub- 
jects are brought forward .. new books on tbe old ones pre- 
sent counter-attractions. 

So Counter-attra‘ctive a., acting as a counter- 
attraction ; having counter-attractions. 

1864 in WEBSTER. 

Counter-aver, -avouch, etc.: see COUNTER-. 

Counterbalance (kawntoib:lans), 56. Also 
6-9 with hyphen. [CounrER- 8; in sense 4 app. 
from the vb.] 

+1. The opposite scale of a balance. Oés. 

1580 Sipney A rcadra (1622) 120 As it were two counter- 
ballances, that their estate goes highest when the people goes 
lowest. 1581 — Afot. Poetrie (Arb.) 48 If notbing be put 
in the counter-ballance. 

2. A weight used to balance another weight ; 
spec. that used to balance the weight of a rotating 
or ascending and descending part, so as to make 
it easily moved and to diminish its momentum when 
in motion ; also to cause a rotating body to return 
to a particular position after being moved, etc. 

1611 Cotcr., Contrebalance, a counterbalance, a counter- 
poise. 1730 A. Goxpon Jaffei’s Amphiih, 404 1t comes 
out a Foot further than the Wall .. to serve as a Counter- 
ballance. 1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos. I. cxi. 82 
The air is always a counter-balance to itself. 1875 R. F. 
Martin tr. Havrez’ Winding Mach. 54 Employment of 
Counterbalance Chains. This counterbalance is made of 
large iron rings hung to the end of a chain with flat links, 
and working up and down a staple pit. 1889 Patt MaltG. 
27 Apr. 21 All the piston has to do. .is to sustain the weight 
of the passengers, as the counterbalance lifts the car. 

3. fig. A power or influence which balances the 
effect of.a contrary one. 

1640 in Hamitton Papers (Camden) App. 261 Hee held 
the Hammiltons a good counterballance to weigh the House 
of Lenox downe. 1745 J. Mason Self Anovd. 1. (1853) 134 
Self Knowledge..will be a happy Counter-balance to the 
Faults and Excesses of his natural Temper. 1824 Miss 
Mitrorp Vitlage Ser. 1, (1863) 151 As a counter-balance to 
her other perfections. 1876 Baxcrort Hist, U. S. V. |xix. 
320 Freedom was in his eyes a counterbalance to poverty, 
discord, and war. 

+4. Weighing of one thing against another; 
comparison, Oés. 

¢ 1645 Howect Left. (1650) II. 23 [This] will appear if we 
cast them in counterbalance. 


Counterbalance (kau:ntaibe'lans), v. [Coun- 
TER- J.] 

+1. ¢vans. Of a person: To weigh against. Ods. 

1603 Fiorito Montaigne 1. xix. (1632) 31 He is verie un- 
worthie her acquaintance, that counter-ballanceth her cost 
to his fruit, and knowes neither the graces nor use of it. 

2. Of athing: To actasa counterbalance to; to 
counterpoise. 

1611 Corar., Contrebalaucer, to counterbalance or counter- 
peise..to make of equall weight with. 1665 R. Hooxe 
sVicrogr. 223 The greatest height of the Cylinder of Mer- 
cury, which of it self counterballances the whole pressure of 
the Atmosphere. 1751 Lapetye Westo. Br. 117 The Thrust 
or lateral Pressure of those Arches is intirely counter- 
ballanced and destroyed. 1822 Isason Sc. §& Art 1. 119 
Ifa guinea. . be counterbalanced by 129 grainsin the opposite 
scale of the balance. 1840-35 S. C. Brers Gloss. Civit 
F-11212. 123 A weight employed to counterbalance the vibrat- 
ing parts of machinery upon their axes. 

3. fig. To balance or ncutralize the effect of, by 
a contrary power or influence. 

1636 FE. Dacres tr. Machiavels Disc. Livy VW. 347 Nor 
let Hannibals opinion counterballance this. 1678 Cun- 
wortH /xtell. Syst, 687 These Mechanick ‘Vheists are again 
counterballanced by another sort of Atheists, not Mechani- 
cal. 1776 Apam Smitn HW. N. I. 1. viii. 91 T'wo opposite 
auses seem to counterbalance one another. 1866 Gro. 
Euior /. //olt (1868 4 A mecting-place to counter-balance 
the alehouse : 

Ilence Counterba-lanced, Counterba lancing 
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ppl. adjs.; Counterba‘lancer, an arrangement in 
an organ acting as a counterbalance. 

1611 CotGR., Contrebalancé, counterbalanced, counter- 
peised, 1651 HoweLt Vesice 77 Venice made a counter- 
balancing League with the King of Boheme. 1839 R. S. 
Ropixson Nat. Steant Eng. 105 An eccentric pulley, 
with its counterbalancing weight to the long diameter. 1875 
R. F. Martin tr, Havres’ Winding Mach. 37 The saving 
of coal by means of counterbalanced drums. 188r C. A. 
Epwarps Organs 43 An arrangement of what are called 
counterbalancers is used. 

+ Counterband, 54.1 Obs. rare. [CounTER- 5 
+ Banp sb.! 11.] =CouNTERBoND. 

1611 Cotcr., Contrepleigement, a counterband ; or, the 
securitie giuen toa suertie. ‘1616 J. Lane Sgr.’s Tale 118 
Wee bothe will .. stand his Pleages too, so as he stand, 
bounde to vs bothe, in his own counterband. 1678 Puittirs, 
Counterband or Counter-security, a Band or Security given 
reciprocally to him that is Bound or Security for another. 

+ Cownter-band, 54.2 Obs. Her. [f. CouNTER- 
i14a+Banp 5.2] <A bend sinister (F. éarre). 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl. s. v. Contre-bend, The bar is 
called a contre-bend, or counter-band, because it cuts the 
shield contrary, and opposite ways. 

Counter-ba'nd, v. sorce-wd. [COUNTER- 1.] 
trans. To band or form again (a disbanded army). 

1648 Petit. of Eust. Assoc. 15 An Army disbanded by 
Parliament, counter-banded by the people. 

Counterband(e, obs. var. of CONTRABAND. 


+ Counter-banding, ///. a. Obs. [CocntER- 
8b.] Forming a chain of defences, parallel (to 
the walls . 

1632 Litucow Trav, vin. (1682) 335 The Town on both 
sides the Flood, is strongly fortified with Rampired walls, 
and counter-banding Bulwarks. 

+Counterbane. Ods. [f. CouNnTER- Io + 
Baye.] An antidote, counterpoison. 

1598 Sy_vester Dx Bartas u.1. Eden 228 Strong counter- 
bane, O sacred plant divine. 1605 /dfd. 11. 11. 721 (D.), An- 
gelica—that happy counter-baen. 

+ Cownter-bar, sé. Ols. [a. F. contrebarre: 
cf. CoUNTER- 7.] A cross-bar for a door or window 
on the outside. Hence Counter-bar vz. 

1611 Cotcr., Contrebarre, a counterbarre ; the long (out- 
ward) barre, wherewith some (two-leaued) dores and win- 
dowes, and tbe most shop-windowes, are shut. — Contre. 
éarré, counterbarred ; barred, or shut in, on the outside. 

+ Counter-ba‘rred, a. Her. Obs. =next. 

+ Counter-barry, z. Her. Obs. [a. F. coz- 
tre-barré; see COUNTER- 14d.] Barry per pale 
counterchanged ; see also quot. 1727. 

1611 Cotcr., Contrebarré..(in Blason) counterbarrie. 
1634 Peacuam Gentt. Exerc. 1. 146 He bears barry counter- 
barry of eight, Or and Gules. 1727-51 CHamBErs Cyrc/., 
Counter-barry, or Contre-barré, is used by the French 
heralds for what we more ordinarily call bendy sinister per 
bend counterchanged. 

Counterbase : see CounTER- 8b, I2. 

Counter-ba‘tter, v. Jf. [Counver- 1, 
after F. contre-battre.] trans. To batter with a 


return fire (from a counter- battery). 

1879 Cassei’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 138/2 Gun casemates are 
therefore more frequently employed..in the flanking bat- 
teries of the ditches, where the liability to be counterbattered 
by artillery is remote. 

Cownter-ba:ttery. J///. 
terte: cf. COUNTER- 2, 3, I1.] 

+1. A counter-attack with artillery. Ods. 

1592 Uxton Corr. (Roxb.) 429 With some few peces of 
artillerie making counter battery. 1599 Haxtuyt Voy. II. 
1.123 And wee made a counterbattery against our enemies 
for ten dayes space. 1651 Howe. Jensce 103 The besieged 
did .. make so furious a counter-Battery, as, etc. 1670 
Corton Espero 1, iv. 156: 

b. fig. 

1594 2c Keep. Dr. Faustus in Thoms Prose Romances 
(1858) IIT. 356 Faustus had begun to prepare for the counter- 
battery, determining to throw down upon the assemblies 
heads, so many heavy charms and conjurations tbat they 
should fall down. 

2. A battery raised against another. Also fig. 

1603 Florio Wontaigne 1. xx. 11632) 41 Provided with a 
counterbattery of forcible enchantments. ~ 1667 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 170/2 They raised a battery of five great guns against 
the Town, which were dismounted by a Counterbattery of 
seven guns, 1838 Penny Cycl X. 375/1 That the guns.. 
might be.. concealed from the view of the enemy in his 
counter-battery. 

+3. [CounrEr- 11.] A battering of each other. 

1643 Herte Answ. Ferne 48 He would never have begun 
this unhappy counterbattery of inke. 

+Counter-battled, f//. a. Obs. Her. In 
6 contrebatiled. =CouUNTER-EMBATTLED. 

1572 BossEWweELL Armorie 1. 122 Hee beareth azure, two 
barres embatiled, contrebatiled d’Ermine. 

Cownter-beam,. Printing. (See quot.) 

1874 KniGut Mech, Dict., Counter-beam (Printing), a beau 
connected to the platen by two or more rods [by] whiclz 
the reciprocating motion is communicated to the platen. 

+ Counterbearr, v. Obs. rare—'. [CounTER- 
L: cf. counterstgz.] trans. Yo bear in conjunc- 
tion with the main bearer. 

c1600 Norpen Sfec. Grit. Cornw. (1728) 12 He that dis- 
couereth it associateth himselfe with some pursable person 
to counterbeare the charge with equall profit. 

Counter- beat, -bid, etc.: see CounTER- 1. 

+ Counter-bended, a. Obs. Her. [CounTER- 
Telex, 

1727-51 (sec CouNTER 14]. 


[a. F. contre-bat- 


COUNTER-BRACE. 


+Counter-bendy, «. Obs. Her. [Covun- 
TER- 14, after F. contre-bandé.] Bendy, with the 
bends formed of two halves of different tinctures 
counterchanged. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyct., Counter-bendy, or Contre-bandé, 
in heraldry, is used by the French to express what we 
ordinarily call bendy of six per bend sinister counter- 
changed. c 

Cownter-bi:as, sd. rare. [CounTER- 9: cf. 
F, contre-bzais.] A bias against, or in the opposite 
Girection ; a contrary bias. 

1697 Cottier Ess. Mor. Subj. 1. 220 They are governed 
by a most unreasonable Counter-Byass, _ 

Hence as adv. [=F. d contre-biais], in the oppo- 
site direction, counter (fo). Obs. Cf. Bras adz., 
and ‘against the bias’ Shaks. Azchk. 7/, ul. iv. 5. 

1656 Ear. Moxom. Adzt. from Parnass. 191 The other 
senator .. went so counter-bias to this his friend, as he did 
not only praise such actions. . but, etc. 

+ Counter-bi-as, v. Ods. [CounrEr- 1.] 
trans. To bias against, give an opposite bias to. 

1659 GAUDEN Tears of Ch. 604 Which so counter-biassed 
that Kings judgement against Presbytery. 1673 Lady's 
Call. 11. 1. ? 12. 61 [They] had need to counterbiass their 
minds, and set them to something better. 

Counter-bid, -bidding, etc. : see CouNTER-. 


Cownter-bi:ll. [Counrrr- 3,8.] ta. The 
counterpart or duplicate of a bill ‘oés.). b. A 
(parliamentary) bill forming a counterpart or set-off 
to another. 

1598 FLorio Coutrafotiza, a countermand, a counterbill 
{1611 a counterbill or schedule]. 1599 MixsHev Sf. Dicz., 
Contrapotica, the counterpaine of a charter party, a counter- 
bill. 1839 LockHart Sullantyne-Humbug 102 Certain 
counter-bills, held by the Constables, being thrown into the 
market. 1880 W.E. Forster in T. W. Reid Zz/e (1888) II. 
vi. 261 Should we accompany our coercive measure by any 
counter-bill like the Disturbance Bill? 

Counterblast (kawntazblast). [CounrTEr- 3.] 
a. A blast blown in opposition to another blast. 
b. <A blast or energetic declaration against some- 
thing. 

1567 StapLeton (fifZe’, A Counterblast to M. Hornes vayne 
Blaste against M. Fekenham. 1604 Jas. I. (¢zt/e), A Counter- 
blaste to Tobacco. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. vii. 
386 Till one unexpected counterblast of Fortune ruffied yea 
blew away all his projects. 1851 BrimLey £ss., Wordsw. 
170 The Quarterly Review—established..as a counterblast 
to the great Whig Bellows. 1883 St. Fames’ Gaz. 27 Dec. 
4/2 The Orange leaders replied by a Counter-blast. ; 

Hence Cownterblasting /f/. a., that issues 
counterblasts. (In quot. alluding to James I.’s 
Counterblast to Tobacco. 

1869 Daily News & July, An abatement of the extreme 
counterblasting style migbt also be recommended..The 
anti-tobacconists endeavour to prove..more than they can. 

Counterblow ‘kau ntaibla:,, sb. [CounTErR- 
3, 5.] A return-blow; the back-stroke of a re- 


bound. 

1655-60 StanLey Hist. Phitos. (1701 65/1 That the Voice 
is made by the Wind, hitting against firm resisting Air, re- 
turning the counter-blow to our Ears, 1707 CoLuier Ref. 
Ridic. 76 A Man feels for a long time the Counter- Blow of 
indiscreet Expences. 1768in Doran A/ann § Manners (1876) 
If. viii, 190 ‘The harshest counter-blow came from Spain. 
1860 Mayne Expos. Lev. 225/1 Contrecoup..a counter- 
blow; a rebound. ‘ 

So + Cou‘nterblow v., to give counterblows to. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1x. 11682) 400 The Tartars are not 
expert in War. .nor so manly as the Polonians, who Counter- 
blow them at Rancounters. 

+ Counter-blow'n, f//. a. [CoOUNTER- 1.] 

1611 CoTGR., Contre-souffé, counter- blowne, crosse-blown ; 
blowne on both sides, or blowne vp two contrarie wayes. 

Counterbond kaw ntoibg:nd), [CounTErR- 5.] 
See quot. 1706. 

1594 West 2nd Pt. Synbot., Chancerie § 108 The said R. L. 
did faithfully promise .. to enter into a Counterbond unto 
your said Orator. a1656 Be. Hair Kem. Wks. (1660) 282 
One.. cares to make his mony sure by good bonds and 
Counter-bonds. 1706 Puitiips (ed, Kersey) Coumnterbond, 
a Bond or Security to save one harmless, that has enter’d 
into a Bond or Obligation for another. 

+ Counter -book.! Oss. Also contre- 
{CountEr- 8.] A book for checking receipts, 
expenses, etc. ; a check-book, a duplicate account- 


book. Cf. COUNTER-ROLL. 

1622 Matynes Anc. Law-.Jerch, 279 There is the Comp- 
troller to keepe the Contrebookes for the Prince and State. 
a1642 Sir W. Monson .\Vavat Tracts 11. (1704) 323/1 He 
is to keep Counter-Books with the Treasurer. ‘ 

+ Counter-book 2: see CounrEr 56.3 8. 

Counter-bore, v.: see COUNTER- I. 

Cou'nter-brace, sd. [CounrerR- 3, 6.] a. 
A brace which counteracts the strain of another 
brace. b. .Vaut. The lee-brace of the fore-topsail- 
yard, when in tacking it is counter-braced to assist 
in bringing the ship round. 

1823 in Crass 7echx. Dict. 

Cou nter-bra‘ce, v. .Vaut. [CounTrr- 1.] 
To brace the head-yards one way, and the after- 
yards another, so that the sails counteract cach 
other. ; 

1867 SmyTH Safor’s HWord-bk, 216 Counter-bracing be- 
comes necessary to render the vessel stationary when sound- 
ing, lowering a boat, or speaking a stranger. It is now an 
obsolete term, and the manceuvre is called heaving-to. 


COUNTER-BRAND. 


Counter-branch, -breastwork, -building, 
ete. : see CounTer- §, 13. 

Cou'nter-bra:nd. U. S.A mark placcd on 
cattle when sold, destroying the force of the ori- 


ginal brand. Ilencc Counter-brand v. 

1860 Bartietr Dict, Amer., Counter-brand, to destroy a 
brand by branding on the opposite side. 

+ Cou‘nter-bra:ve, sd. Obs. rave—',  [Coun- 
TER- 3.) A boast, vaunt, or bravado in return. 

¢36rr Charman /éiad xvi. 580 Nor can we..make th’ 
enemy yield, with these our counterbraves. 

+ Counter-bra've, v. Obs. [CounTer- 1.] 
trans, To brave or defy in return. 

1603 Knoiies /ist. Turks (1621) 1228 Being desirous to 
counterbrave this the Christians presumption, the third day 
of October they came forth of their trenches. 

+ Cou'nterbuff, 54. Ols. Also 7 counter- 
bough; [CounTer- 3, 11.] 

1. A blow in the contrary direction ; a blow given 
in return; the blow or shock of a recoil. 

1575 Lanenam Let, (1871) 25 The buff at the man, and the 
coounterbuff at the hors. 1591 Ilarincron Ord, Fur. xvu. 
Ixvii. (1634) 133 Yet was the counterbuffe thereof so great, 
‘The Knight had much ado to keepe his seate. 1594 Kvp 
Cornelio v. in Hal. Dodsley V. 243 One while the top [of 
the tree] doth almost touch the earth, And then it riscth 
with a counterbuff. 1611 Dekker Aoartng Girle Wks. 
1873 III. 158 Had he offerd but the least counter-buffe, by 
this hand I was prepared for him. 1613 Watton in Relig. 
Wotton. (1672) 406 Sommerset, who with a counter-buff 
had almost set himself out of the Saddle. 1633 B. Jonson 
Love's Wel, Welbeck, The blow. .Yon gave Sir Quintain, 
and the cuff You ’scape o' the sand-bag’s counter- buff. 

Jig. 158: J. Burr Haddon's Ausw. Osor. 258 b, 1f Luther 
should use this. .counterbuffe. .agaynst your rusty,clownish, 
and illfavored Divinitie. 1641 Mitton /*redat, Episc. (1851) 
o1 Where they give the Romanist one buffe, they receive 
two counter-buffs. 

2. A rebuff, a check. 

“3580 Nortn 2'/utarch 11676) 650 There fell misliking be- 
twixt Cicero and Cato, for this Counterbuff he had given 
him. 1678 Cupwortn /afeld. Syst. 263 He did not com- 
monly suffer any great Humane Prosperity, to continue 
long, without some check or cotnteivane 

3. An encounter; an exchange of blows. 

1632 Sin ‘IT. Hawkrns tr. Mathieu's Vuhappy Prosp. 15 
Mischiefe required there should be distance bctweene such 
terrible counterbuffes. ¢1645 Howe ct Ze?é. I. 1. v, Sir 
Edward Herbert is return’d, having had som clashings and 
counterbuffs with the Favorite Luynes. 1656 BEALE Chesse 
Ded. Verses A vj, Nor my leasure sings ‘The Counterbuffs 
of the foure painted Kings. 

Counterbuff (kauntaib2f), v. arch. [f. prec.] 
fans. To give a counterbuff to; to strike in return 
or in the opposite direction; toineet ‘a blow) with 
a return blow; to rebuff. 

1579 KE. kK. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Feb. Emblem, 
Whom Cuddye doth counterbuff with a byting..prouerbe. 
1596 NasHE Saffron Walden 33 To counterbuffe and beate 
backe all those ouerthwart blowes wherewith you haue 
charged me, 1632 Quares Div, Fencies 11. xiii. (1660) 71 
Have we not enemigs to counterbuffe, Enow. 1700 DrypeN 
Cymon & [ph, 342 Stunned with the different blows, then 
shoots amam Till counterbuffed she stops and sleeps again. 
1855 SINGLETON lirgtd 1. 293 A dart.. Which by th’ hoarse 
bronze was straightway counterbuffed. 

+Counter-ca‘lk, 7. Obs. rave—!, [CountER- 
1: ¢f. CALK v3, and F. contrecalguer to trace in 
reverse.] ‘vans. To trace as counterparts. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 47 Vago de Capi did things..in a 
new way of Charo Scuro, or Mezzo Tinto, by the help of two 
plates, exactly counter-calked, one serving for the shadow. 

+ Counterca'mbiate, ///. a. Obs. rare". 
[See next and -aTE “.] Counterchanged, exchanged 
each for the other. 

1632 LitHuow Jyrav. 1. (1682) 5 Strain'’d to assume, in 
countercambiat breath, A dying life, revert in living death. 

+Counterca'mbiate, v. Obs. rare—}. 
CounTer- 1+late L. cambidre to exchange; cf. 
Tt. contracambiare Florio).} =CouNTERCHANGE. 

1656 Kart Mons. Adut. fr. Parnass. 292 Onely for having 
deserved such a reward as could not be countercambiated 
by any thing else then by the ingratitude which was used 
towards him, 

+ Counter-ca'mbio. O45. rare—'.  [ad. It. 
contracambto ‘a counterchange’ (Florio).} Coun- 
terchanve, exchange. 

1599 Soliman § /. 1. in Iazl. Dodsley V. 310 After we 
had got the chain in mummery, «And Jost onr box in counter- 
cambio, My master wore the chain about his neck. 

Counter-camp, a. Her. [CounTER- 14.] 

1830 Rosson Brit Herald II], Counter-camp or campée, 
the same as counter-componée or -gobony. 

Counter-carte (fencing) : see CounTER 5b.5 

+Cou'nter-cast. Oés. rarc—'. [Counten- 3.] 
An antagonistic contrivance or artifice. 

1996 Srenser J. Q, V1. iii. 16 He can devize this counter- 
cast of slight. 

+Counter-ca:ster. Os. rare—'. [f. Coun- 
TER Sé.3 + Cast v. 37.] One who casts or reckons 
with counters; ‘a word of contempt for an arith- 
metician ” (J.). 

1604 Suaks. Oth. 1.1. 31 This Counter-caster, He, in good 
time, must his Lieutenant be. 

Counter-cause : see CoUNTER- 9. 

Counter-caveat ‘Fenctig): see COUNTER 56.5 

Cou'nter-cei:ling. [Counter- §b.] A layer 
ot dry material filled in between the joists of a 
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floor to deaden or prevent the passage of sound ; 
‘pugging ’. 

1859 ‘I’. 1. Doxatpson //andbh. Specif. 841 Counter ceil- 
ing to be laid under the ground floor .. and .. run in with 
plaster of Varis. /é¢. 864 Counter ceilings to be..com- 
posed of lime, sand, screened ashes, and chopped hay.. 
between the joists upon slate bearers. 

Cou'nterchange, 54. [ad. F. contrechange = 
Tt. contracambio (Florio): sce Counren- 3, §, 11.] 

+1. Exchange of one thing against another. Oés. 

1579 l'enton Guicciard, V1. (1599) 268 To occnpie any 
place of importance .. which they might hold in counter- 
chaunge, or as a pawne to haue againe Montpulcian, 1581 
Anpreson Serm, Panles Crosse 81 Trafique, or crane 
counterchange withthe Marchauntor Usurer. 1603 Ilot- 
tanp /’lutarch’s Mor. 924 Concerning connterchange of 
goods. 1630 A. Johnson's Ningd. & Comm, 124 In 
counterchange .. of the Corne .. transported into forren 
Countries, there is yearely brought into Ifrance, etc. 1706 
Purecirs ied. Kersey), Cownter-change, a mutual Exchange 
made between two erties by Compact or Agreement. 

+b. qual or eqnivalent return ; requital, reci- 


procation. Oés. 

15986 'T. B. La Primand, Fr, Acad. (1594) 407 The 
Romanes, being unwilling that he [Pyrrhus] should excell 
them inany kinde of beneficence. .sent him as many prisoners 
of his for a counter-change. 1590 Srensrr /*. Q. in. ix, 16 
But Paridell sore brused with the blow Could not arise the 
counterchaunge to scorse. @ 1661 Futter Mort/ics (1840) 
I. 425 In counterchange whereof [kind entertainment] he 
then. .flatly arrested hts host. 

+2. Transposition. Ods. 
v. 3b.]J 

1s89 Puttennam Lg. Poeste i. xix. (Arb.) 217 Anti- 
metauole or the Counterchange,a figure which takes a conple 
of words to play with in a verse, and by making them to 
channge and shift one into others place he do very pretily 
exchange and shift the sence... 1622 Peacnam Compé. Gent. 
xi. (1634!103 Hath not Musicke her figures, the same which 
Rhetorique? What is a Revert but her Antistrophe?.. her 
counterchange of points, Antimctabole’s ? 

+b. Alternation. Ods. 

1602 ‘I. Fitznerpert A fol. 33a, The varietie and coun- 
terchange of good & bad successe in the warres betwyxt 
King Henry the sixt and King Edward the fourth. 

3. (counter-change. A change which is the coun- 
terpart of another. 

1820 L. Hunt /ndicator No. 27. (1822) 1. 214 She there- 
fore wrought a counter-change in the appearance of Procris. 

Counterchange kuuwntoi,t{[éindz), v. fad. 
F, contrechanger (16th c.) = It. contracambiare 
(Florio): see CouNnTER- 1.] 

+1. “vans. To exchange against or for another. 

1598 FLorio, Coutracambiare, to counterchange. 1603 
— Montaigne 1. xxxviti.. (1632) 120 Who doth not 
willingly chop and counterchange his health, his ease, yea, 
and his life for glorie? 1646 J. Hatt Poems 28 (T.) Then 
shall aggrandiz’d love confess .. That hearts can eas'ly 
counter-changed be, 

2. To change to the opposite position, state, 
or quality) ; to cause to exchange places, qualities, 
ctc.; to transpose. 

1613 R. C. Tadle Alph. (ed. 3) Counterchange, to change 
againe, 1664 Power £.xf. Philos, m. 168 You shall see the 
Stone to Counterchange its Situation, and those a:quatorial 
parts of the Magnet, which before respected the East, shall 
now wheel about, and fix themselves in the West. «@ 1680 
Butier Nem. (1759) 11. 154 When they are counterchanged 
the Ranter becomes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an 
able Ranter. 

b. absol. or intr. To change places or parts. 

1851 Sir F. Parcrave .Vorin, §& Eng. 1. 65 The contract- 
ing sovereigns counterchanged ; Charles swore in Deutsch, 
Louis in Roman. 

3. Her. Yo interchange or reverse the tinctures ; 
to give (a charge) the same tinctures as the field 
when this is of two tinctures), but reversed ; so that 
é.g. colour comcs upon metal, and metal upon 
colour. See COUNTERCHANGED. 

1864 Boutri. /feraldry Hist. & Pop. xv. 89. (ed. 3) 194 
William-counter-changes the tinctures. 1882 Cussans Hes. 
(ed. 3)82 When a Roundle is counterchanged, it loses its dis- 
tinctive name. 

b. -transf. and fg. To interchange, to chequer. 

1614 SyLvester Bethulia’s Rescue w. 54 Her Ivory Neck 
Rubies and Saphirs counter-chang‘d in check. 1728 R. 
Nortu Jem. dusich (1846) 32 Counterchanzing harsh and 
nild consonances. 1830 Tennyson A rad. .Vts. 84 A sudden 
splendour .. counterchanged The level lake with diamond- 

lots Of dark and bright. 18s0 — /w Vent. \xxxix. 1 
Vitch-elms that counterchange the floor Of this flat lawn 
with dusk and bright. 1864 Read: 22 June 7 The cognate 
Teutons, who counterchange the debatable border between 
Deninark and Germany. 

Obs. 


+ Countercha rgeable, <. [f. pree. 
+-ABLE.] Liable to or charactcrizcd by counter- 
change, reciprocation. alternation, or transposition. 
Hence Counterchangeableness, Counter- 
cha ngeably adv. 

1605 Campen Aem. 172 And counterchangeably writte in 


the Argent, Ater, and in the Sables, Albvs, 1618 T. Gatns- 
rorp /’. Haréeck in Select. Harl, Mise. (1793)69 Subject to 


(Cf. CounTERCHANGE 


the..mutability of the world, counterchangeableness of 


times, and inconstancy of people. 1655 Futter CA. fist 
n. Koll Batte! Abley 171 Then England and France may 
be said to have born counterchangeably each others Natives. 
1671 Grew nat, Plants 1. v. $ 4 The mpalement . 
consisting of several pieces ; yet those in divers Rounds, and 
all with a counterchangeable 1espect to each other, 
Counterchanged (kau ntontfétndzd), ppv. a. 
Also 6 conter-, contre-. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 


COUNTERCHECK. 


Her, Of a charge on a ficld of two tinctures) ; 
llaving the tinctures of the field reversed ; trans- 
muted. 

crg00 Sc. oem Herakdry 132 in Q. kis, Acad. etc. 38 
The xij copy comer chanyit. 1972 HosseweL. sl rmorie 
nn. 29h, Sable and Argente parted per Fesse Nebnle, wo 
Vaucons volante, and a Greylounde cursante, contre- 
chiunged of the ficlde. 1708 ?, Cuawpe)rcarynr $4.08 Lrvt. 
1a. Vv. (1743) 58 The Arms of the V’rinces of Wales .. bear, 
quarterly, gules and or, four J.ions passant guardant coun- 
ter-changed. 1864 Boutens. /leraldry Hist. 4 Pop. xv. 
(ed. 3) 182. 

b. trans. (In quot. 1648 = chequered). 

1648 Ferric /lesfer., * Life ts the Bodies Light,’ 3 Vhose 
counter-changed tabbies in the ayre, The sun once set, all 
of one colonr are. 1861 Neann Noles Eccl, 128 A dress of 
red or grcen moreen. .open in front, bound round the neck 
and arnis with connter-changed green or red cloth. 

Cou:ntercha'nging, 74/. sé. [fas prec. + 
-InG1!.] The action of the verb COUNTERCHANGE ; 
spec. in Her. (sce prec.). 

1586 Frerst. Blaz. Gentrie un. 105 An impaling of the 
armes of this lady with the Kings, with a counterchanying 
of them, by the fesse or vmbiliqne point of the sheeld. 1610 
Guitm /feraldry v. ti. (1660: 365 Counterchanging or 
Transmutation is an intermixture of sevcrall Metalls or 
colours both in field and charge occasioned by the opposi- 
tion of some one or more lines of partition. 1881 4 fhemrum 
16 Apr. 5313 We know no other [instance} where double 
connterchanging has been effected. 

Countercharge (kawntost{aidg , 50. [Co s- 
TER- 3.) A charge brought in opposition to an- 
other, or against the accuser. 

1706 Dinars (ed. Kersey), Connuter-charge, a Charge 
bronght against an Accuser, 1721 in Baitey. 1856 Kane. 
Arct. faxpl. Vl. xii. 129 Now comes the accused, with 
defence and countercharge. 187: l arrar Jesu. fist, iv. 
135 vote, Vhe idleness of snch charges may be measured by 
the conntercharge of Celsus. 

Countercharge (kaumtortfiuidz .v. [Covy- 
TER- 1, after F. contrecharger in Cotgr.).] trans. 
a. To bring acharge against (an accuser,, + b. To 
oppose with a contrary charge or injunction (oés.). 
e. To charge contrariwise. 

1611 Cotcr., Contrecharger, to countercharge; to inter 
change burthens, or accusations. 1612-5 Br. Hat: Cow 
?empl., O. To xxi. viti, Ifa Persian law might not be re- 
versed, yet it might be countercharged. 1883 Leng. Mag. 
III. 183 Interested ..in the passing topics of the hour... 
fo less than in the larger concerns that countercharge our 
Ives. 

Cou'ntercharm, counter-cha:rm, sv. 
(CounTer- toa, 3.) Anything that counteracts, 
or neutralizes the inluence of, a charm; a counter- 
acting or opposing charm. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 609 A collar of Amhre heads 
worne about the neck of yong infants, is..a conntercharme 
for witchcraft and sorcerie. 1725 Pore Odyss. x. 463 Now 
tonch’d by counter-charms, they change agen, And stand 
majestic, and recall'd to men. 1830 Scotr Demonol. ix. 
336 Drawing blood..as the most powerful counter-charm. 

Sig. 1635 Quar.es /imbl. ww. xv. 254 My grief’s too great 
for smiling eyes Tocure, or counter-charms to exorcise. 1725 
Swiet Poems, Want of Sifeer, But, to this parchment let the 
Drapier Oppose his counter-charm of paper. 1881 Gow. 
Ssutn Lect. & Ess. 45 In whose love he finds the counter- 
charm of his wandering life. 

Countercharm (kau:ntoitfium’, «. [Cous- 
TER- 1.) ¢rans. To counteract or neutralize the 
influence or effect of (a charm or spell ; to affect 
with an opposing charm. 

1584 R. Scot Discor. Witcher. xin. xxx. 278 Then you 
may seeme to countercharme it [a hat] and redeliver it, 10 
his satisfaction. 1652 Benrowrs 7heofh. x. xxv. 182 Vt 
countercharm thy spells. @ 1687 Cotton O:e to Hope (TY. , 
Seducing Hope. .I now can countercharm thy spell. 

Countercheck, counter-check (kawn- 
tarytfek), 56. [CounTer- 3, 2.] 

tl. A ‘check’, rebuke, or reproof in reply to or 
return for another. Ods. 

issg Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851 47, | became as a 
man not hearing, and having no counterchecks in his mouth, 
1600 Suaks. 4. }. L.v. iv. 84 If againe, it was not well 
cnt, he wold say, I lie: this is call’d the counter-checke 
quarrelsome, 1706 Pruntirs (ed. Kersey), Conmuter-check, a 
Censure made upon a Reprover. 

2. A eheck that opposcs or arrests the course of 
anything. 

1695 SuAKS. Fou it. i. 224 Who painefully.. Iane hrought 
a connter-checke hefore your gates. 1647 \. Bacon isc. 
Gort, Fug. i. \xvii, (1739) 168 These Inquests, soon met 
with a countercheck from the Law. 1749 F. Swirn J ey. 
Disc. N. WY Pass. VW. 85 Suddenly there came a violent 
countercheck of ‘Vide from the South West. 18:6 Kikpy 
& Sp. A ovfomol, (1843) 1. 212 The evil that we suffer is often 
a conntercheck which restrains us from greater evil. 1832 
Lytton Lugente A. 1. Vii, There is no counter-check to its 
emotions 

3. A check that operates against or controls 
a cheek. 

1822 Lyewe Prim. Geol, 11. 133 The checks and counter- 
checks which nature has appointed to preserve the balance 
of power amongst species. 1842 Texnvsos Jc $ of ¢s 300 
Many things perplex, With motions. checks, and counter- 
checks. 1892 Standand 1s June 5 2 Lhere ought to have 
been check and counter check, and the [jches even of a 
responsible person would have been aloned for } y the vigi- 
lanee of others. 

Countercheck kau:ntor,tfe’k .v. Also coun- 
ter-cheek, 7 conter-cheek', [Cotytrr- 1] 

tl. trans. To ‘check’, rebuke, or repr ve either 


COUNTER-CHEVRONED. 


in reply to a rebuke or taunt, or as an expression 
of opposition. Ods. 

1587 FLeminc Contn. Holinshed \11. 1296/1 Hymineus 
denieth his good will.. notwithstanding Diana hath so 
counter-checked him therefore, as he shall hereafter be at 
your commandement. 1590 GREENE WVever foo late (1600) 
66 Hee tooke the wall of the young noble man, which 
Seruilius taking in disdain, countercheckt with this frump. 
1598 [see CouNTERCHECKING below]. } 

2. To check or arrest by counteraction. 

1s90 Lopce Eufphues Gold. Leg. Ded., Every humorous 
passion countercheckt with a storme. 1§98 J. DickENSoN 
Green in Conc. (1878) 105 The course of a strong currant, 
counterchekt by a barre of earth. 1611 Sreep //ist. Gt. 
Brit. x. i. 15 His Maiesty .. with his owne hand wrote to 
counter-checke his former Warrant. «@ 1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawtn. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 122 As if there were a 
secret opposition in fate..to .. conter-check all our devices 
and proposals. 1861 GresLtey Sofhvon § iV. 357 All the 
tendencies of her condition are checked and counterchecked. 

Ilence Counterche'cking ///. a. 

1598 Jfucedorus Introd. in Hazl. Dodslcy VII. 203 Post 
hence thyself, thou counterchecking trull. 

Counterchercky, a. Her. =CouNTERCOMPONY. 

1611 Fiorito, Contrascaccato, counterponie or counter- 
checkie in armorie. 

Counter-cheer, ctc. : sec COUNTER-. 


Counter-che'vroned, Counter-che-v- 
rony, 2. Her. [Counrrer- 14d; cf. F. contre- 
chevronné (contrecheveronné, 14th c. in Godefroy).] 
Of a shield; Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures. 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycl. s. vy. Chevron, A coat is said to 
be chevroned, when it is filled with an equal number of 
chevrons, of colour and metal. Coxnterchevroned, is when 
it is so divided, as that colour is opposed to metal, and vice 
versa. 1730-6 Baivey (folio), Counter Chevroned, a shield 
Chevronny, or parted by some line of partition, 1830 
Rosson frit, /Terald M11, Counter-cheveronny. 

Counter-Christ, Antichrist : see CounTER- 10. 

+ Cou'ntercipher, 5. [ad. F. contrechtfre 
(Cotgr.) = It. contracifera, Sp. contracifra: see 
CounTer- 8.] A cipher that answers to and ex- 
plains another ; the key to a cipher. 

1598 F Lorio, Coxtracifera, acountercifer, a cifer that doth 
answer another. 1611 CorGr., Contrechifre, a counter- 
cypher; a note explanatorie of particular cyphers. 1651 
Life Father Sarpi (1676) 70 Where in a secret Cabinet 
there were Letters found. . with Ciphers and Counterciphers. 

So + Counterci‘pher 7, [ad. obs. F. contrechifrer 
“to answer cyphers with cyphers; also, to expound 
cyphers’ (Cotgr.), It. contraciferare (F lorio).] 

1611 FLorio, Coxtractferare, to countercipher, 

Cowntercite, v. rvare—'. [CountER- 1.] 
trans. To cite in opposition or to the contrary. 

1620 Bp. Haut /Yon. Mar. Clergy. xiv, Either therefore 
let him neuer cite St. Austin against vs in this point, or else 
wee must bee forced to countercite him once more. 

Cou nter-clai:m, counterclaim, sv. 
[CounTEr- 3.] A claim set up against another; a 
claim set up by the defendant in a suit. 

1876 County Conrt Rules Order xxxvi. r. 15 a., Where a 
counter-claimant fails to establish his counterclaim, he may 
be ordered to pay... costs. 1880 Muirneap Gaius Digest 
491 A debtor sued by him was entitled to deduction of all 
counter claims of whatever sort. 

Couw:nter-claiim, cou'nterclai:m, z. 
[CounTER- 1.}] ¢rans. Toclaimas against a prior 
claim, or against the plaintiff; a@dso/. to put in a 
counter-claim, 

1881 7imes 23 July 6/4 The defendant. .counter-claimed 
for a false and fraudulent misrepresentation by the plaintiff. 
1884 Law Times 2 Apr. 427/2 The defendant pleaded pay- 
ment, and counter-claimed the sum of £416 14s. 7¢. 1892 
Standard 15 June 2/5 The Defendant counterclaimed for 
the return of certain papers. 

Cou:nter-claimant. [f. prec. and CLarm- 

ANT.] One who sets up a counter-claim. 
_ 1876 [see Counter-ciaim sé.]. 1883 Sir C. S.C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep, XLIX. 380/1, I am not quite sure 
whether .. a counter-claimant hefore the decree is not an 
actor to some extent. 

+ Cowntercleft. Obs. 
6 b.] =CounTERFISSURE. 

1638 A. Reap Chirurg, xxii. 159 A fracture .. much 
distant from the wounded part, is called..Contrafissura, a 
countercleft. 

Cou:nter-clo‘ckwise, 2. and adv. [CounTER 
prep. + CLOCK +-WIsE.] Ina direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a clock. 

1888 [see CLock-wise s.v. Crock sé.! 11]. 1890 C. A. 
Younc Elem, Astron. § 24. 16 All the stars appear to move 
in concentric circles around a point near the Pole-star, re- 
volving counter-clockwise as we look towards the north. 

Cow nter-clout. [CounTER- + CLout-NalL.] 
A nail with a large head flat above like a clout- 
nail but bevelled below so as to be countcr-sunk in 
an iron plate, ete. 

1879 Cassell’'s Techn. Educ. 1V. 11/2, 3,000 different kinds 
of nails..such as clasp, clout, counter-clout [etc. ]. 

Counter-coi'ned, ///.a. Her. ? Obs. [tr. 
med.L. contracondtus: cf. CounTer- 14d., Coin 
sb, 2. and Conen ffl. a.1.] Said of a field : Con- 
sisting of gyrons of alternate tinctures, the ‘coins’ 
or apiccs of which mcet in the centre of the shield. 

1§86 Fearne Blaz, Gentrte 212 Those blazonners .. which 
would hate the Earle of March his coate to be countercoind, 
which cannot be. 1610 Guiiim /leraldry vy. i. (1660) 363 


rare—', [COUNTER- 
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Coats consisting of Gyronnes are of old Blazoners termed 
counter-coyned, for that the Coynes or corners of their 
contrary or different colours do al] meet in the center of the 
Shield. 

Counter-co'loured, ///. a. //er. [CounTErR- 
14d.] Waving the opposite parts of different tinc- 
tures ; counterchanged. 

1572 BossEWELL Armorte u. 36b, This chevron [reversed] 
may be borne frettie with an other, and the same counter- 
coloured. 1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 202 You sayd euen 
now that coates counter-cullored be good and auncient 
armorie. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s. v. Contre-bend,. 

So Counterco‘louring wvb/. sb. 

1586 Frerne Llaz. Gentrie 203 Of the signification of 
counter colouring. r 

Counter-command : sce COUNTER- 3. 

+Counter-companion. Oés.—? [CounTER- 
8.] He against whom one is matched in contest. 
(In Grafton couzter-panion. 

1548 Hat Chvoz. 197 b, For though my horse fayled me, 
surely I will not fayle my countercompaignions. [1568 
Grarton Chron. II. 670 Counter-panion. ] 

Counter - competition, -complaint, etc.: 
see COUNTER-. 

+ Counter-compo'ned, ///. a. 
[CounTER- 14.] =next. 

1§7z BosseweELe 1 ra0rie 1. 40 In cheife d'Or and Sable 
countercomponed. Thys cheife is..of two Tractes onelye, 
therefore in no wise maye bee called Checkey. 1610 
Guitum Herakiry 1. v. (1611) 18 A bordure counter com- 
poned, Or, and Gules [i. e.] compounded of these two colours 
counterly placed. 1727 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s. v. 

Counter-compony (kauntoikgmpani), a. 
fler. Also -componé, -ee. [a. F. contre-compond : 
sce COUNTER- 14.] Composed of two conjoined 
rows of squares of alternate tinctures. 

1610 Gui_uim /Teraldry (1679) 19/t Note that Counter- 
compony consisteth evermore of two Tracts only, and no 
more, 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Counter Componed, Counter 
Compone, Counter Conpony. 1864 Bouter. Heraldry 
Hist. & Pop. xxxi. (ed. 3) 460 A fesse counter-componée or 
and sa, 1882 Cussans //er. iv. (ed. 3) 67 If there be two 
Tracks, it is then said to be Counter-Compony ; if more 
than two, Cheque. 

Counter-condemnation, etc.: see CoUNTER-. 


+ Cownter-copy. 0ds. rare—'. [CounrTER- 8.] 
A copy which is the counterpart of another. 

1715 tr. Pancirollus’ Rerum Mem, 11. xiv. 365 A way of 
writing, which he thought to be impossible to be under- 
stood, unless a Man had had a Counter-Copy of it. 

Counter-couchant, -courant, //er.: see 
COUNTER- 14. 

4 . 

Cou:nter-cou‘pe (-kzpe). Fencing. [ad. F. 
contre-coupé.| A viposte made by means of a 
coupé. 

1889 W. H. Pottock, etc. Hencing (Badm. Libr.) iti, 62 
Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupé, just 
at the end of the other's parry, into tierce (this might be 
called counter-coupé). 

+ Cownter-course, 5. Obs. [CouNTER- 6.] 
A course that runs counter to another or to the 
proper course. 

1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. 1. 303 Why should you 
runne an Idle counter-course Thwart to the path of fashion ? 
1638 Rouse Heav. Univ. Pref., To turn men back more 
willingly from this Counter-course. 

+ Counter-course, v. Obs. [CounrTEr- 1.] 

l. ¢rans. To treat with an opposite course or a 
return course (of meat). 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 2 His heauie friends.. haue 
counter coursd him with messes somewhat hoat of the spice. 

2. ztr. To course or run in opposite directions. 
Hence Cou‘nter-coursing /f/. a. 

1657 T. Haak inSpurgeon 7yeas. Dav. Ps. cxix.113 The 
intermeddling, countercoursing thoughts. 

+ Counterco‘zen, v. Obs. rare—'. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] /frazs. To cozen or cheat in retuin. 

1$03 Fiorio Afontaigie 1. xx. (1632) 43 Such as know their 
members docile and tractable by nature, let them endevour 
to countercosin their fantasie. 

Counter-craft, -ery, etc.: see COUNTER-. 

Cou'ntercro:ss, v. rare. [CounTER- 1.] 
To cross in contrary directions. 

1611 Coter., Contretraversant, Countercrossing, counter- 
trauersing. 1882 A/acm. Alag. XLV. 470 The river mouth 
was broad and black, With currents countercrossed. 

+Counter-cross, adv. Os. [f. CouNnTER 
adv. + Cross.]_ Ina cross and contrary direction. 

1670 Brooxs Hs. (1867) VI. 74 Such run counter-cross 
to divine commands. 1675 — Gotd. Key ibid. V. 24 This 
opinion..runs counter-cross to all those thirteen arguments. 
1689 ‘I. Plunket Char. Gd. Commander 28 Encounter 
Counter-marchers, and they'll soon Run Counter-Cross into 


confusion. 
[CountEr- 3.] A cuff 


fler. Obs. 


+Cowntercuff. Oss. 
or blow given in return, or to parry another. 

1589 (¢/¢/e), A Countercuffe given to Martin Junior by 
the venturous, hardie, and renowned Pasquill of Englande 
Cavaliero, 1622 Boys !’ks. 236 For Christ doth urge most, 
it is written, whereas the Pope by way of countercuffe, as 
Antichrist .. maintaineth ordinances unwritten. 1704 Kk. 
Warp Dissent. Hypocr. 3 His lofty Hymn to th’ Wooden- 
Ruff, Was to the Law a Counter-Cuff. 

+ Couwnter-cu:nning. Oés. [CounTEeR- 3+ 
Cunninc.] (See quots.) 


1611 Cotcr., Contrefinesse, counter-cunning, deceiuing of | 


thedeceiuer, 1706 Paniuirs ‘ed. Kersey), Counter-cunning, 
Subtilty us'd by the adverse Party. 1721 in Baitey. 


COUNTER-DRAIN. 
+ Countercu'rrence. Ols. rarve—'. [See 
next and -ENCE. Cf. concurrence, concurrent.) 


A running counter, 

1643 HERLE Ausw. Ferne 32 By way of a countercurrence 
and resistance. 

Cownter-cw:rrent, s+. [f. CounrTEr- 3, 6. 
Cf. F. contre-courant sb.] An opposite current. 

1684 T. Burnet 74, Earth 1. 122 They suppos’d one 
current upon the surface..and under it at a certain depth a 
counter-current. 1853 Kane GCrinuell Exp. iv. (1856) 29 
The great counter-current, which in the North Atlantic 
borders the Gulf Stream. 1883 G. Ltoyp £46 §& Flow II. 
127 Currents and counter-currents eddied..in her mind. 

Countercu'rrent, 2. [Cf. prec.] Running 
counter or opposite. Also=COUNTER-COURANT, 

1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess, 281 Sometimes their course is 
directly opposite, or counter-current. 1830 Rosson rit, 
Herald M11, Gloss., Counter-current..ruuning in contrary 
directions, 

Counter-dance, -dash, -declaration, -de- 
eree :; sec COUNTER-. 

Counter-debruised, a. Her.: see DEBRUISED. 

Couwnter-deed. Zaw. [CounrEer- 3: cf. 
F. contre-lettre, in this sense.] (See quot.) 

1727-51 Campers Cyc, Counter-deed, a secret writing, or 
a private act, either before a notary, or under a privy-seal ; 
which destroys, changes, annuls, or alters, some more 
solemn and public act. Counter-deeds are rather tolerated 
than permitted. 1848 in WHarton Law Lex, 

Counter - defender, -demand, 
COUNTER-. 

Cow'nter-diapa:son. J/us. [CounrER- 12.] 
An organ-stop an octave lower in pitch than the 
ordinary diapason. 

1852 SripeEL Orgaz 94 Large organs have sometimes, in 
the great organ, both a diapason eight feet and one sixteen 
feet, the latter being then called double-diapason, or counter- 
diapason. " 

Cou'nter-die. [CounTEr-8.] The upper die 
ofa stamping apparatus, which has hollows answer- 
ing to the relief parts of the die. In mod. Dicts. 

Counter-difficulty, -dig, etc.: sec COUNTER-. 


Cou'nterdike. [Counrrr- 8 b.] A sccond or 
reserve dike within or behind the dike of a river 
(as in the Netherlands), which limits the area of 
floods caused by the bursting of the river-dike. 

1777, Watson PAilip I (1839) 40x The confederates at 
Lillo could, by opening the dyke of the Scheld, lay all the 
ground under water between Lillo and the counterdyke, 
while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce 
the river into that part of the plain which lies between the 
counterdyke and Antwerp. 

Cou:nter-disenga‘ge, v. Fencing. [ad. F. 
contre-dégager to disengage at thc same time as the 
adversary.] To disengage and make a thrust or 
lunge as the adversary changes the engagement. 

1889 W. H. Pottock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 
To counter-disengage on a change from quarte to tierce. 
fbid, 62 § 4. : 

Hence Counter-disengage, -ment sés.,the action 
of doing this ; a disengagement on, or rather antici- 
pating, the adversary’s disengagement. Also b. A 
riposte made by means of a disengagement. 

1889 W. H. Pottock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) ii. 49 A 
disengage is made by quitting one line for another. A 
counter-disengage, on the contrary, is made in the same 
line; the movement, though similar in appearance, is in fact 
reversed. /6/:/. ii. 48 Simple attacks are those which are 
preceded by no feint. There are four : the straight thrust, the 
disengagement, the coupé, and the counter-disengagement. 


+ Cou:nterdistinct, 2. Obs. [app. after It. 
contradistinto (Florio 1598): see COUNTERDISTIN- 


GUISH.] = CONTRADISTINCT. 

1662 H. More PAilos. Writ, Pref. Gen. (1712) 14 The 
Essential Notion ofa Spirit.. is immediately counterdistinct 
to Matter. 1680 — A focal. A foc. 224 Vhe .. Divine Love, 
which is counterdistinct to Lust and Wantonness. 

+ Cou:nterdistinction. Os. =ContTRApis- 


TINCTION. 

1611 Foro, Contradistintione,acounterdistinction. 1653 
H. More Antid, Ath. 1. iii. (1712) 13, I say fully and ab- 
solutely Perfect, in counterdistinction to such Perfection as 
is not full and absolute. 1681 — 2p, Daz. vi. 227 By 
Many we do not understand a certain number in counter- 
distinction to All. . ; 

+Cou:nterdistinguish, v. Ods. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] = CONTRADISTINGUISH. Hence Cou:nter- 
distinguished ///. a. 


1611 FLorio, Contradistinguere, to distinguish against, to 
counterdistinguish. 1648 T, Write Swot Botoml, Pit 35 
It [stony ground] is counterdistinguished to good ground. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 148 Counterdistinguishing it 
unto the Idiotismus Francicus, 1730 A. Gorpon Alaffer's 
Amphith. 172 Vhe counterdistinguished Letters are wanting 
in the Stone, and I have supplied them. 

+ Cou:nter-divi'de, v. Cbs. rare—'. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] = CONTRADIVIDE, 

1608 Br. J. Kinc Ser. 5 Nov. 5 The counterdivided 
members of this diuision, ; 

Counter-doctrine, -dogmatism, ctc.: sec 
COUNTER-. 

Cow 'nter-drain. [Counrer- 8.] (See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwit Encycl. Archit. Gloss., Counter Drain, a 
drain parallel to a canal or embanked water-course, for 
collecting the soakage water by the side of the canal or 
embankment toa culvert or arched drain under the canal, 
by which it is conveyed to a lower level. 


etco see 


COUNTER-DRAW. 


+ Counter-draw’, v. ds. 
trans. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHambBers Cyct., Counter-drawing, in painting, 
&c., the copying a design or painting, by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other transparent matter .. 
Sometimes they counter-draw on glass. 1731 in Baiey 
(vol. II). 1735 in Vict. Polygraph. 

+ Cou‘nterdrift, sb. Ods. rare—'. [Coun- 
TER- 2] A plan, plot, or scheme in opposition. 

r60z Warner Adh. Eng. Epit. (1612) 371 Edward yongest 
but Suruiuor Sonne of the aforesaid Egelred: whom Nor- 
mandie had..vnto nowe, mauger whatsoeuer counterdrifts, 
secured, i 

+ Cow-nterdrift, 7. O¢s. rare—'. [f. prec.) 
trans. To plan, plot, or contrive (anything) in 
opposition. 

160z Warner «1/5. Fug. Epit.(1612) 374 Whatsoeuer hath 
been at ee time counterdrifted, a true title in a knowne 
descent hath cuermore proued a prevailing Argument. 

+Couwnterdwe:ller. Ods. rare—'. [Covn- 
TER- 6.) A dweller on the opposite side ; one who 
lives on the same meridian and in the same Iati- 
tude, but on the opposite side of the equator. 

1551 Recorpe Cast. Anowd. (1556) 95 Anticthones or 
Counterdwellers, haue like times of the day, but not of the 
year. 

Counter-earth. ([Covunter- 8: a transl. of 
Gr. dvrixOwv, f. dvri over against, opposite + x@wv 
the earth.) An opposite or secondary Earth, in the 
Pythagorean system: ef. ANTICUTHON, 

1857 Wuewe te /fist, Jaduct. Sc. 1. 52 They asserted that 
there was an autichthon, or counter-earth. 1865 Grorr 
Plato 1. i. 13 [see ANticution]. 1881 S, FL AtLeyne tr. 
Zeller's Pre-Socratic Philos. t. 450 Vheearthalways turns 
the same side to the counter-earth and the central fire. 

Couwnter-element. ([Covnvrrr- 6,9.) An 
opposite element. So Counter-eleme‘ntal a. 

1827 G.S. Faser Sac. Cal, Prophecy (1344: IL. 211 The 
Virginity of the 144,000 Saints is the counter-element to the 
Unchastity of the Great Harlot. /éé2. 11. 208 The name 
Jehovah .. is designedly antithetical or (in the language of 
Mr. Mede) counter-elemental to the Name Aposatés, 

Cou:nter-emba‘ttled, /f/. 2. //er. [Coun- 
TER- 14.) Said of an ordinary: Embattled on 
opposite sides. 

1863 DBoutert Mau. Heraldry 77 Brettessée, counter- 
embattled, having Battlements facing both ways. 1882 
Cussans Her. iv.(ed. 3164 When a Fess, Bend, or Chevron, 
is bounded on each side by the lines embattled, potent, or 
ragulé, it must be blazoned as Ewbattled-counter-eimubat- 
tled, or Potent-counter-poteut, as the case may be. 

Counter-embowed, //er.: see CoUNTER- 14. 

Cou‘nter-ena:mel, 54. [CounTer- 6: after 
F. contre-émail.) The enamel of the reverse or 
lower side of an enamelled plate. 

Hence Cownter-ena‘mel, v.  [ef. F. contve-cm- 
ailler), to enamel on the back as well as the 
front. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts Il. 272 When the plate is not to be 
counter-enamelled, it should be charged with less enamel, 


as, when exposed to heat, the enamel draws up the gold to 
itself, and makes the piece convex. 


Counter-energy, -engine, ete.: see CoUNTER-. 
Counterer (kawntararn. Boxing. [f. Coun- 
TER v7.1 5+-ER1,} One who counters. 


1889 Badininton Libr., Boxing 166 The answer to this 
cross-counter is to deliver the right at the face of the 


counterer. 

Cownter-e:rmine. //r. ([Counrrr- 14: 
ef. F. contre-hermine.] The reverse of ermine ; 
= ERMINES, 

1727-51 Cuambers Cycl., Counter-erutine. See the article 
Evruunes. [s.v. Ermines..Vhe French. .have no such term; 
but call this black powdered with white, comtre-erméine ; as 
denoting the counter, or reverse of ermtiue.] 

Counter-escalloped = CouNnTER-SCALLOPED. 

t+Cou'nter-espa:lier. O/s. Also contr’ es- 
palier ec, contrespallier, contra-espalier. [ad. 
F. contre-espalier: sce CounTER- 6, 8 and, EsPa- 
LIER.} A lower espalier parallel to an ordinary 
espalier or to a fruit wall. 

1658 Evetyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 14 The counter espalier, is 
a hedge which formsall the walkes and allies of the garden. 
1675 in Phil, Trans. X. 373 Such fruit as agrees best for 
Contrespalliers, or hedge-rows over against the walled fruit. 
1730-6 in Baitey (folio), Contra-espalier. 1731- (vol. 11.) 
Contr’ espalier. . 

Cou'nter-e:vidence. [CountEr- 3.]  Evi- 
dence tending to refute or rebut other evidence. 

1665 Gianvitt Sceps, Sct. x. 54 Sense it self detects its more 
palpable deceits by a Counter-evidence. 1823 Bextitam Not 
Paul &9. 1885 Sin KE. Fry in Law Rep. 29 Ch. Div. 294 
The finding was evidence, and as no counter-evidence was 
produced was therefore conclusive. 

Counter-excitement, -exercise, -explana- 
tion, -espostulation, ete.: see CouNTER-. 

Cou'nter-exposi:tion. J/vs. [CounTER- 3.] 

(See quot.) 
_ 1869 OusELEY Counterp, xxiii, 180 The counter-exposition 
is merely a kind of reflex of the exposition, produced by 
allowing the answer to lead, followed by the subject. It 
only implies that the subject and answer change places. 


Cou'nter-exte:msion. Surv. [CounTER- 6: 
cf. F. conlre-exlension.] ‘The pulling or holding 
of the upper part of a broken limb, or of a dislo- 
cated joint, towards the trunk, while extension is 


(CounTer- 1.] 
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being employed with the lower part’ (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1860); see EXTENSION 1b. 

1875 Beprorn Sadlor’s Pocket-bk. viii. (ed. 2) 303 Vy ex- 
tension and counter-extension by jack towels or sheets. 

So Cownter-extend zv., -ing v/. sd. 

1656 [J. Serjeant] tr. 7. Wdite’s Peripat. fnst. 34 Bodies 
would not be counter-extended with such a Magnitude. 
1874 Knicnt Dict. Alech. s.v. Counter-erteusion Appa- 
ratus, It consists of..a counter-extending band attached to 
the bed-head. 

+ Cou'nterface, v. Ods. [CountEn-1.] /rans. 
To face in opposition. 

1721 Cinper Double Gallant 1, Sure she has a mind to 
counterface me, and not know me too. 

Counter-faced, //er. = COUNTER-FESSED. 

1830 in Rosson Brit. Herald Wik. Gioss. 

Counter-fact, -fallacy, etc.: see CouNTER-. 

Counterfacte, -ly, obs. var. CoUNTERFEIT, 
SI Cl 

+ Counterfa‘cture. Os. rare—'. 
of CoUNTERFEITURE, after L. factiira. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Fug. u. xvi. (1739: 84 Money 
--imbased by Counterfacture, Clipping, Washing, &c. 

Counterfaisance, var. CoUNTERFEISANCE, Cds. 

Counterfait(e, -faict, -fate, -fayte, -fect, 
ete., obs. ff. COUNTERFEIT. 

Coun‘ter-fa:ller. Sprung. [CounTEr- 8 + 
FALLER.) In a cotton-spinning machine or mule, 
a wire which passes beneath the yarns, when 
pressed down by the faller-wire, so as to keep the 
tension uniform. Also attrib. 

1836 Ure Cotton Mannf. 11.156 There is another regulat- 
ing wire called the counterfaller. /d¢. 186 On the counter- 
faller shaft [of a mule] are several segments. 1866 PLart in 
Proc. Inst. Aleck. Engineers 228 ‘Vhe working of the two 
faller wires, a second or counter-faller having now been 
added underneath the threads, which was lifted up for the 
purpose of taking up the slack in the threads after the 
backing-off. 1879 Cassell’s Vechn. Educ. 1V. 396/2 To keep 
the yarn at a uniform degree of tension whilst winding .. 
was one of the most difficult problems .. This is now. .done 
by the ‘counter-faller’. — 

+Counter-fa:shion, ¢. Olds. [Countrn- 
10.) That goes against the fashion; anti-fashion. 

1672 WycHerLey Love ta Wood 1. i, This counter- fashion 
brother of mine, who hates a vest as much as a surplice. 

Counterfayture, bad obs. f. CouNTERFEITER. 

+ Cownter-fee:d, 7. Ols. [CounTER-1.] Zrans. 
To feed in return. 

1659 Lovetace Poewts (1864) 231 Since you maintain His 
table, he should counter-feed your brain. 

+ Cou‘nterfei:sance. Oils. Also 6 -fesaunce, 
7 -fes-, -fais-, -faysance. [ad. F. con/refaisance, 
f. contrefaisant, pr. pple. of comlrefaire to counter- 
feit : see next and -ANCE.] The action of counter- 
feiting ; deceit, dissimulation, fraud, imposture. 

1sgo Spenser /. Q. 1. vill. 49 Duessa, when her borrowed 
light Is laid away, and counterfesaunce knowne. a@ 1641 Br. 
Mountacu Acts & Aon. 284 All was hypocrisie and counter- 
feisance. 1641 MatisTERTON Serm. tg What tricking and 
counterfesance to delude the sense. 1656 Trapp Com. Matt. 
xxvii. (1868) 279/1 He scorns that such base counterfaisance 
should be found in his followers. 

Counterfeit (kawntorht, -fit‘, 2. (pa. pple.) 
and sé. Forms: 3-6 countrefet(e, 4 -feet, 5 
-fayt e, 6 -feict; 4-: contrefet(e, 5-6 -fayt(e, 
-faict, -fait ; 6 Sc. contrafait ; 5 contirfet, 6 con- 
terfeit, etc.; 5-7 cownter-, countir-, countyr- 
fet e,ete.; 4-7 counterfet, -fete,-feet, 5-6 fett e, 
5-7 -feyt(e, -fayt.e, -fait(e, -faict, 6 -feict, 
-fect(e, -feight, etce., 6-7 -feat, ete., 7 -fitte, 6- 
-feit. [a. OF. contrefet, -fait, pa. pple. of contre- 

Saive=Pr. contrafar, Cat.conlrafer, \t. contraffare, 
f. L. type contra-facére to make in opposition or 
contrast, henee, in opposing imitation. ( Cov/7i- 
factio, setting in opposition or contrast, oceurs in 
Cassiodorus, and the verb in med.1..). In Fr., 
from the 14the., often spelt -/aze? after L., whence 
in Eng. in 15-16the. -faict, -fect.] 

+A. as fa. pple. Oos. 

+1. Made in imitation of that which is genuine ; 
imitated, forged: see the verb. Ods. 

]rz92_ Britton 1. v. § 14 Deners countrefetz a nostre 
monee.] ¢1386 [see CounTERFEIT 7. tb]. 1393 Gower 
Conf. |. 192 This letter .. Was counterfet in suche a wise, 
That no man shulde it apperceive. 1568 GraFton Chrou. 
II. 803 Many well counterfeit Jewels, make the true mis- 
trusted. 1631 Star Cham. Cases (Camden) 69 That it was 
counterfeit by some young counterfeiter. 

+ 2. Made to a pattern; fashioned, wrought. Ods. 

1463 Bury Wells (1850) 23 A basyn and an ever of laten 
cownterfet therto. 1509 Hawes /ast. /’leas. Xxxvi. xvii, 
Their shyppe hoate curiously counterfayte. a 1547 SURREY 
ditueid w. 687 ‘The water counterfet Like unto blacke 
Avernus lake. 

+ 3. Transformed in appearance, disguised. Ods. 

¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon iv. 120 She loked a longe 
the halle, Where she saw her sonnes thus countreiayte, 
whyche she knewe not. /éfd. xiv. 315 He .. dysguysed 
hy mself wonderfully .. And whan he was thus torned and 
countrefayt, etc. 

+ 4. Represented by a pieture or image. Ods. 

1589 Puttenuam Zug. Poesie wt. xix. (Arb.) 245 For 
nothing can be kindly counterfait or represented in his ab- 
sence, but by great discretion, 


Alteration 


COUNTERFEIT. 


B. adj. 

1. Of material things or substances: Made in 
imitation of something else, ‘imitation’, not 
genuine; made of inferior or base materials ; 
spurious, sham, base (esf. of coit). 

1449 Pecock Kepr. 1. xvii. gg Uf he be not but countir. 
feet goold. 1530 Patscr. 209/2 Counterfayt heer, fer- 
revegue. 1553 GHIMALDE ( fcero's Offices (1556) 144 b, Coun: 
terfet money in stede of good. 1665 Tioyit. Occas. Kefl.iv. 
iv. (1675) 194 A Bait, which . proves but a counterfeit Fly. 
1666 Pevys Diary (1879: FEL. 497 A frame .. of counterfeite 
tortoise shell. 1705 Apnison /faly 1 The Palace, which 
without these Counterfeit Pillars would be beautiful in its 
kind. 1717 Lapy M. W. Montacun Lett, IL. xlvi. 32 
Of. that paste..they make counterfeit jewels, 1878 Jevons 
L’rimer Pol. fcon. 107 Ut is difficult to make any counter- 
feit gold or silver. 

b. Of writings: lorged, not genuine, spurions. 

1393 Gowrr Conf. 1. 194 This letter counterfete The mes- 
sanger.. bare. 1532 Slour Confut, Tindale Whs. 579.1 
Knowe whiche wer the verye true scripture of God, and 
which wer scriptures countrefet. 1655-60 Siaxity //2sf. 
Philos. \1701) 123/2 Panetius believes thein tu be his own, 
not counterfeit. 1788 Priestiny Lect. L/fst. WW. xAx 224 
To distinguish those that are truly ancient and genuine from 
such as are counterfeit. 1857 Macrice £/. St. Fon ii. 21 To 
discern between the honest record and the counterfeit one. 

te. Fashioned, made after a pattern. Ods. 

1463 Act 3 Edw. /V,c. 4 Countrefeit busyns, ewers, lattes, 
brusshes, etc. : 

2. Of things immaterial: Pretended, feigned, 
false, sham. 

1393 Gowrr Conf I. 70 Wib a contrefet simplesse, Which 
hid was in a fals corage. 1538 Date 7hre Lawes 1389 
‘That counterfet church meindeth al by mennys tradycyons. 
1639 W. Watery Prototypes U. xxvi. (1640) 17 This 
painted and counterfeit goodnesse. 1718 Freethinker No. 
39 25 These Counterfeit Ierrours often grow..to be Real. 
1837 J. H. Newman Par. Sern. ied. 3) 1. xiv. 205, I also 
warn you against a counterfeit earnestness. 

Comb. 1538 Beggar's Petit. in Select. Marl. Mise. (1793 
151 Counterfeit-holy, and idle beggars, and vagubonds. 

tb. Disguised. Ods. 

1724 Swirt Drafpier’s Lett. vy, Vhiscounterfeit hand of my 
prentice is not very legible. 

3. Of persons: a. Phat pretends or is falsely 
represented to be (what is denoted by the noun ; 
sham, pretended. 

1530 Patscr. 209/2 Counterfayt gentylman, genfillatre. 
1648 Hatt Chron. 229 ‘Vhis counterfeight Herault. ¢ 1600 
Norpen Spee. Brit., Cornw. (1728) 33 Perkyn Werheck..a 
counterfeck Prince. 1667 Mu.ton 7’. 4. iv. 117 Ire, envie 
and despair, Which marrd his borrow'd visage, and betraid 
Him counterfet, if any eye beheld. 1823 CHatmens Serv 
I. 420 Ihe counterfeit and the worthless Poor do 2 world 
of mischief to the cause of beneficence. 

+b. Pretending to be what he is not; false, de- 


ceitful. Ods. 

@ 1533 Lv. Berners //von liv. 181 He is some counterfeyt 
varlet. 1576 Freminc Janopl. Epist. 18 A craftie, close, 
and counterfect felow, 1603 Jas. 1 in Ellis Orzg. Lett. 1. 
244 III. 80, I ame also glaide of the discoverie of yone litle 
counterfitte Wenche. 1732 Brerkerey Alciphr. vi. § 22 
Fabulous or counterfeit writers. 

+4. Misshapen, deformed. Ods. [After F. con- 
trefait; ef. COUNTERFEITED 2.] 

c 1450 Jlerlin xxxii. 635 A dwerf, the moste contirfet and 
foulest that eny hadde sein. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 422/2 
Ilir ii handes were styffe and contrefayte. 1575 ‘TursrEry. 
Venerte 52 Harts beare their heads in diuers sorts and 
manners, some well growne..some other counterfet. 

+ 5. Imitated or represented in a picture or image 
(or ¢ransf. in writing or literary art) ; portrayed. 

rs@g Puttennam Lag. Poesie wt. xix. (Arb.) 246 This 
kinde of representation is called the Counterfait coun- 
tenance. 1602 Suaks. //av. ut. iv. 54 Looke heere, vpon 
this Pictnre, and on this, The counterfet presentment of 
two Brothers. 1838 Dickexs Nick. Nick. x, To infuse into 
the connterfeit countenance of Miss Nickleby a bright 
salinon flesh-tint. 

C. sb. 
1. A false or spurious imitation. 
a. of material things or substances. 

c1400 Matnpev. (1839! xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem 
[diamonds] often of cristalle.. But. theise contrefetes ben 
not so harde. 1596 Suaks. 1 //en. /V, ui. iv. 540 Neuer call 
a true peece of Gold a Counterfeit. 1624 Cart. Smith 
Virginia 1. 17 They haue no Peards but counterfeits. 1726 
De Vor Mist. Devil u. viii. (1840) 289 Every coin has its 
counterfeit, every art its pretender. 1864 Bowers Legic 
xi. 353, I cannot be sure that it is an apple. It may be 
only a wax counterfeit. ; ; 

b. of things abstract or immaterial. 

1599 Suaxs. Wach Ado u. iii. 109 Counterfeit? There was 
neuer counterfeit of passion came so neere the life of passion 
as she discouers it. 1649 Mutton £ikew. Pref, Els Justice . 
were not Justice, but a fal. counterfet of that impartial and 
Godlike vertue. 1848 Macatriay Ast. Eng. 1. 169 One 
who does not value real glory, will not value its counterfeit. 

e. A writing, ete. that is not genuine ; a forgeiy. 

1613 J. SatkeLo Treat. Angels 322 Though for the same 
also Ones be cited : yet certaine it is, that that Origines 
is a counterfeit. 1624 GATAKER /ransnds?. roy Citing be- 
sides some of his owne counterfaits..) a saying of S. Chry - 
sostome. 1712 ARBUTHNOT Joly Kull wi. iii, He has the 
original deed. .the others are counterfeits. 

+2. One who imitates another for whom he 
passes himself off; a pretender, an impostor. Ods. 

1574 tr. J/arloral’s A pocalips 30 Of which Epistles .. the 
fifth and seuenth are directed too the counterfets and 
hypocrites. 163r Werever tac. Fun, Jon, 232 ‘The two 
counterfeits, Lambert, and Perkin Warbeck. 1653 Hot. 
croFt /rocepius 11. 88 Narses met him, and upon speech 


COUNTERFEIT. 


with him, found him a counterfet. 1754 SHERLocK Disc. 

1759) I. i. 36 he specious Pretences of Counterfeits and 
Impostors. 1768 H. Watrote //ést. Doubts 86 The per- 
sons who could best detect the Counterfeit, if he {Perkin 
Warbeck] had been one. 

+b. COUNTERFEITER I. Obs. rare. 

1605 SyLvESTER Du Bartas un. iil. location 1326 To boyl 
to death some cunning counterfeit That with false stamp 
some Princes Coyn hath beat. \ ; a 

+3. An imitation or representation in painting, 
sculpture, etc. ; an image, likeness, portrait. Ods. 

1400 Matunpey. (1839 xx. 218 -All po pat ben maryed 
han a countrefete made lycbe a mannes foot vpon here 
hedes..in tokene bat bei ben vnder mannes fote and vnder 
subieccioun. 1581 J. Bert Haddon's Answ. Osor. 322 They 
never painted the resemblaunce or counterfaite of Gods 

ontenaunce in table, or picture. 1596 SHaxs. Merch. 1. 
i. ii. 115 What finde I here? Faire Portias counterfeit. 
1606 HoLLann Swetort. 39 An olde little counterfeit in brasse 
representing him beinga child. 1620 T. May Heir in Dodsley 

1780) VIII. 126 Wear it about ’em as Iovers do their mis- 
tress’ counterfeit, 1665 PAil. Trans. I. 99 Making more 
lively Counterfaits of Nature in Wax. a@ 1843 SouTHEY 
/nuscriptions xlv, Him, in whose prophetic counterfeit Pre- 
served, the children .. may see their father’s face, Here to 
the very life pourtray’d. 

b. fig. A copy. arch. 

1587 GoLoinG De JWornay xiv. (1617) 210 In the outward 
man we haue a Counterfeit of the whole world. 1591 
Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 16 He looketh like the king 
.. I neuer saw so liuely counterfet Of Richard Cordelion, as 
in him. 1899 J. D. Lone -Zxefd 1x. 378 Entranced at such 
-\ counterfeit of his own filial love. 

+4. A deformed or misshapen person: cf. 1. 4. 

1857 NortH Gueuara’s Dialt Pr. 732, 1am lame, I am 
crooked, I am balde, Iam a counterfeyte. 1578 T. N. tr. 
Cong. IV. India 177 He had Dwarfes, crookebacks, and 
otber deformed counterfeits. .to laugh at. 

+ 5. The action of counterfeiting. Ods. rare. 

1843 tr. Custine’s Empire of Czar III. 309 Such origin- 
ality as they bave lies in the gift of counterfeit. 

Counterfeit ‘kaw ntarfit, -f7t}.v. Forms: see 
prec. [f prec.; taken as ad. F. conlrefaire.] 

L. trans. To make an imitation of, imitate (with 
intent to deceive): a. an action, etc. 

1340 HamPoLe Pr. Covsc. 4311 Pus sal anticrist pan coun- 
tretette Pe wondirs of God. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 30b, By theyr enchauntementes. .counterfeytynge the 
myracles of Moyses. 1667 Mittos P. LZ. 1x. 1069 That false 
Worm, of whomsoever taught To counterfet Mans voice. 
1719 J. RicHarpsox Art Crit. 186 Colouring and Drawing 
..are as impossible to be Counterfeited as the Handling. 
1865 Dickexs Wat, Fr. mi. vi, Counterfeiting a sneeze. 

b. a thing: To make a fraudulent imitation of, 
forge (¢.g. coin, bank-notes, handwriting). 
© 1386 CuHaucer Van of Law's T. 648 (Harl. MS.) Stolen 
were his lettres pryuely..And countrefet pey were subtilly. 
. 1400 MAUNDEV, (1839) xiv. 160 Men counterfeten hem [dia- 
monds] often of cristall. 15390 Haxiuyt Pict. Virginia Pref. 
11888, Yf any seeke to contrefaict thes my bookx. 1602 Fut- 
BECKE ist Pt. Paratt, 88 If a man doe counterfeit the 
Kings money..this is treason. 1621 [isinc Debates Ho. 
Lords (Camden) 95 The prisoners which counterfeyted my 
L. Staffordes hande and seale. 1737 Berkerey Let. Wks. 
1871 IV. 249 Tbat it be felony to counterfeit the notes of 
this bank. 1790 Patey Hore Paut. i. 6 Two attempts to 
counterfeit St. Paul’s epistles. 1839 THirtwaLt Greece II. 
378 He counterfeited tbe seal of Pausanias, [and] opened 
the letter entrusted to him. 1875 JEvons .Woney (1878) 43 
The coins ..would become dirty and easily counterfeited. 

absot. 1724 Switt Drapier’s Lett. vi, Continuing, and 
counterfeiting as long as he lives. 

+¢. To make spurious, adulterate. Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. xvu. xli (1495), Saffron is somtyme 
countrefetyd wyth a thynge that hyght Croco magina. .the 
superfluyte of spycery. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 
11. (1586) 65 It {saffron] is craftily counterfeited by..adding 
thereto..lead to encrease the weight. 1686 W. Harris tr. 
Lemery’s Chym. \. xvi. ed. 3) 367 Crystal Mineral is often 
counterfeited by mixing Rocke alom with it during the 
fusion.. This adulteration may be known, etc. 

2. To make (anything in fraudulent imitation of 
something else; to make or devise (something 
spurious and pass it off as genuine ; to forge. 

1386 Cuatcrer Wau of Law's T. 648 And countrefeted 
was ful subtilly Another lettre wroght ful synfully. 1393 
{see Co: svERFEIT Ja. pple. 1). c1400 MauNpDEv. 1839) v. 52 
The fyn bawme is more heuy twyes, pan is the bawme pt is 
sophisticat and counterfeted. 1560 Sum. Certain Reasons 
in Mart. Misc. (Math.) Il. 477 By continuing of the base 
monies, divers persons..have counterfaicted. 1665 Sir T. 
Hersert /ra:. (1677! 267 Ie lost a Ring of Gold..he con- 
ceals the loss, and counterfeits another like it of silver. 1726 
-ldu. Capt. R, Boyle 329 She. .counterfeited the Letter she 
gave me as from her Father. 18973 .4ct 36-7 Vict. c. £6 § 25 
Every person who forges or counterfeits any certificate. 

+3. To put a false or deceiving appearance 
upon; to disguise, falsify. Ods. 

« 189 Caxton Sonnes of Ajmmon vii. 172 Reynawde .. 
contrefaytted thus his langage, by cause the duke Naymes 
sholde not knowe hym. 1548 Upatt, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Watt. vi. 44 Men like players counterfeted and disguysed. 
1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuan's Theat, World 1, 36 He counter- 
feits his voice, so that you would think it some other bird. 
1722 De For od? FU. (1840) 324, I counterfeited my voice. 

4. To put on with intent to deceive the appear- 
ance or semblance of; to feign, pretend, simulate. 

a. with simple obj. a fecling, quality, etc... 

1325 &. FE. -Nllit. Poems Vi. 13 Vot if. pay conterfete 


afte .As be honest vt-wyth, and in-with alle fylbez, pen ar 
bay synfi « 1534 tr. Pol. lerg. Aug. Hist. \Camden) I. 
25> Hee, cownterhtinge great expedition to fighte, slipped 
uway unto his adversaries. 1608 Be. Hari. Char. Virtues 
© 1.1. 76 The Hypocrite. .counterfeits x smiling welcome. 


1662 STILLINGEL. Orw. Sarr, uu. \. § 1 To deter men. .from 
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counterfeiting a Prophetick Spirit. 1753 JoHNson iefven- 
turer No. 120 ? 6 To counterfeit happiness which they do 
not feel. 183 Car_yLceE Fr. Rev. iv. ii, To counterfeit 
death. 1855 Macavcay Hust. Eng. IV. 326 Signs of in- 
creasing prosperity..which could neither be counterfeited 
nor concealed. 

tb. with 07. cl. or inf. Obs. 

1534 WHiTinton Tudlyes Offices 1. (1540)15 Counterfayting 
that truce was taken for the dayes, and not for the nyghtes. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Erasi. Par. Matt. 110 b, False teachers. . 
countrefeiting to preache my gospell. 1600 SHaks. 4. 37 L. 
1V. iii. 174 Take a good heart, and counterfeit to be a man. 
1639 Futter Holy IWar wv. xii. (1647) 189 These Templars 
were loth King Lewis should come to Ptolemais, though 
they counterfeited he should be very welcome there. 

te. ref. with inf, ot compl. Obs. 

1610 Hearey S¢. dug. Citic af God 2 [They] counterfeited 
themselves to be the servants of Christ. 1650 FULLER 
Pisgah u. x. 218 David to save his life counterfeited himself 
mad. 1726 De For Hist. Devit nu. v. (1840) 231 Who 
counterfeited himself to be a devil. 

+d. iutr. for refi.) with compl. Obs. rare. 

1641 Mittox Ch. Gozt. vi.(1851) 124 The same man of sin 
counterfeiting protestant. 1649 — Evkon. 1. (1851) 344 The 
deepest policy of a Tyrant hath bin ever to counterfet 
Religious. c 

+5. To assume the character of (a person, etc.) ; 
to pretend to be; to pass oneself off as; to per- 
sonate. Ods. 

c1290 S. Exg. Leg. 1.14449 Bi him pat bou countrefetest. 
1325 Poem Times Edw. II 122 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
329 Thise at botes and priours..riden wid hauk and hound, 
and contrefeten knihtes. 1480 Roét. Devylf 33 We muste 
counterfeyt a fole in all manere. 1550 Crowley /xform. « 
Petit. 483 Tenauntes not able to be Jande Iordes, and yet, 
after a sorte, they conterfayte Iandelordes. 1622 Bacon 
fen. VJ1 (J.), To counterfeit and personate the second son 
of Edward IV. supposed to be murdered, 

6. intr. To feign, make pretence, practise deceit. 

¢1374 CHaucer T7roylus 11.1483, I am seke in ernest..Quod 
Pandarus, Thow shalt the betir pleyne, And hast the lesse 
nede to contrefete. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv.in Ashm. 
(1652) 48 They will counterfaict to beguile their Brother. 
1501 Suaks, 7wel. N. 1v. ii. 122 Are you not mad indeed, 
or do you but counterfeit? 1685 Corton tr. Alontaigne 
(1877) I. 72 In this last scene of death, there is no inore 
counterfeiting. 

7. trans. To take, receive, or have the appear- 
ance of ; to ‘imitate ’, be an imitation of, simulate, 
resemble, be like. (Without implying deceit. 

e1325 £. E. Allit. P. A. 555 More haf we serued .. pen 
pyse pat wro3te not hourez two, And pou dotz hem vus to 
counterfete. ¢1374 Cuatcer Soeth. v. vi. 173 So as it ne 
may nat contrefeten it..ne ben euene lyke to it. 1592 WEST 
ist Pt. Syinbol. § 32 F, These Contractes .. in respect of 
labor to bee taken. .counterfait Location and conduction. 
1632 Mitton // Pexseroso 80 Where glowing embers through 
the room Teacb light to counterfeit a gloom. a 1661 FULLER 
Worthies (1840) III. 113 A bridge, which, being built on 
both sides, counterfeiteth a continued street. 1777 Sir W. 
Jones Pal, Fortune Poems 25 A golden ray .. taught the 
gloom to counterfeit the day. a 1839 PraEep Poets (1864) 
I. 166 Sleep counterfeited Death so well. 

+ 8. To imitate, copy: a. To follow the example 
of (a person). Ods. 

¢1374 Cuaccer Troyfus 1. 1119 Wol 3e the childishe 
Ialous contrefete? ¢1386 — Nux's Pr. T. 501 Now syngeth 
sire .. Let se konne ye youre fader countrefete? a 1420 
Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 1186, 1 may not countirfete 
Scipioun In armes. 1526 TinDALE 1 Cor. iv. 16, I desyre 
you to counterfayte me. 1553 T. Witson Rez. (1580) 222 
Counterfeictyng those that doe speake distinctly. 1607 
Wackincton Oft. Glass vii. (1664) 83 They..do apishly 
counterfeit, and resemble a Poet. 

+b. To imitate or follow (conduct, action, 
manner, fashion). Oéds. 

1386 CHaucer Prot. 139 She. .peyned hire to countrefete 
cheere Of Court and to been estatlich of manere. 1513 
DovuGras /Exeis xin. ii. 100 3e contyrfeyt my reuth and 
pite eik. 1558 Kennepy Comfpend. Tractive in Wodr. Soc. 
Zisc. (1844) 132 Walde God thair wer als mony contrefatit 
thair repentance as dois thair vice. 1604 Jas. I Connterbé. 
‘ Arb.) 105 Counterfeiting the maners of others. ; 

+e. To make an imitation or copy of (a thing). 
Obs. exc. as in 1 b. 

1362 Lanoi. P. PZ. A. x1. 133 Of alle maner craftus I con 
counterfeten heor tooles. 1577 B. Gooce Hereshach's 
Husb, 1. (1586) 50 Som making earth in mould do coun- 
terfeite Brickwals. 1624 Cart. SmityH Virginia 1. 32 Every 
part as artificially counterfeited as they can devise. 1621 
Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 519 Her complexion. .neuer was 
for excellency equald, or could be counterfeited. 

+d. To make or devise (a thing) in imitation 
of something else. Ods. 

¢ 1430 J rcemasonry 22 Thys onest craft of good masonry 
Wes..¥-cownterfetyd of thys clerkys y-fere. 1575 Gas- 
coicxe Pr. Pleas. Aenilw., Who kad likewise huge and 
monstrous Trumpettes counterfetted wherein they seemed 
to sound. 

+ 9. To represent bya picture, statue, or the like; 
to depict, delincate, portray. Also said of the 
picture, ete. Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Par. og Cowntyrfetyn, coufigure, con- 
Jormo, 1570-6 Lamuarpe Peramb. Kent (1826) 313 It re- 
quireth an Apelles to have Alexander well counterfaited. 
1642 I. Carpenter “Laferience iv. i. 125 The pictures 
counterfeit men and women. 1660 BLoome (¢itle', ‘The 
booke of five collumnes of architecture.. Drawn and counter- 
feited after the right Symmetry and cunning measure of 
Free- Masons. . 

+b. To represent, portray, or reproduce in 
writing or by literary art. Ods. 

1369 Cusucer Dethe Blaunche 1241, | can not now well 
counterfete Her wordes, but this was the grete Of her 


COUNTERFEITURE. 


answere. 1530 ParsGR.17 Suche as writte farcis and con- 
trefait the vulgare speche. 

+ Cownterfeitable, 2. Obs. rave. [f. prec. 
vb. +-ABLE.J] Capable of being counterfeited. 

1676 Motioy De Fure Maritimo 286 (L.) Provided it be 
durable, not counterfeitable, and difficult to come by. 

Cow nterfeited, #//. a. [f. as prec. +-ED1.] 

1. Imitated, simulated, feigned, pretended, etc. : 
see the vb. 

1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 1376 /ips. & Medea, With thyne 
contrefetid peyne & wo. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 
568,1 The false counterfayted churches of heretikes. 1568 
Grarton Chroz. Il. 106 This counterfeated soothsayer. 
1677 W. Hussarp Narrative 1. 32 He pulled forth a 
counterfieted pass. 1769 Goipsm. Des. Vill. 201 Full well 
they Iaughed with counterfeited glee At a!l his jokes. 
1886 Pal! Mall G. 27 Apr. 14.1 A large quantity of counter- 
feited 20 copeck pieces. 

+ 2. Deformed, misshapen; of monstrous form ; 
= COUNTERFEIT a. 4. Ods. [repr. F. contrefait.] 

1340 Ayenb. 15 Pis ilke best .. zuo y-countrefeted and 
dreduol. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 434/4 Foure men counter- 
feted and lame in al their membris. 

Counterfeiter kawnto:fite:). Forms; see 
CounNTERFEIT ; also with cndings 5 -ere, 6-7 -or, 
-our, \-ure). [a. F. contrefaiteur, f. contrefatre 
to COUNTERFEIT: cf. dzenfazteur benefactor. See 
-ER = 3.] One who counterfeits : see the verb. 

1. One who makes fraudulent imitations (of 
coins, seals, documents, etc..; a forger; sfec. a 
maker of counterfeit coins, a coiner. 

c 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode wm. xvii. (1869) 144 A..counter- 
fetere of seles. 1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 6. § 6 The 
counterfeiters of any coyne currant within this realme. 1605 
CampEN Rem, (1636) 184 Coyne which was corrupted by 
Counterfeitours, 1697 Luttre.i. Brief Kel, 1357) 1V. 269 
The counterfeiters of the exchequer bills. 1875 Jevons 
Moncey (1878) 60 To baffle the skill of the counterfeiter. 

2. One who imitatcs “a person or an action) 
with intent to deceive ; a pretender, dissembler. 

1547-64 BauLpwin Jor. Philos. (Palfr.) 111. iv, We cannot 
be a true seruer of God .. but..a counterfaiter of Gods ser- 
uice. 1561 T. Norton Calziu’s Just. 1. 16 Satan is in many 
thinges a counterfaiter of God. 1575 FULKE Cou/fut. Doctr. 
Purg. (1577! 170 That..shamelesse counterfector, that 
calleth him selfe.. Bishop of Ierusalem. 1581 Marseck 
Bk. of Notes 224 A counterfetter and dissembler. 1611 
Cotcr., Cafard, an hypocrite; a counterfeiter of, or dis- 
sembler in, religion. 1719 J. Ricnarpson Art Crit. 185 
To know whether a Picture be of..such a Master..: The 
best Counterfeiter of Hands cannot do it so well as to de- 
ceive a good Connoisseur. ’ 

3. An imitator .with no sense of deceit’. 

1526 Tinpace EPs. v. 1 Be ye counterfeters of God. 1548 
Ha. Chrou. 232 b, Noman hathe sene a better counterfay- 
tor or player in any Comedie or Tragedie. 1589 PUTTENHAM 
Eng. Poesie.. i. (Arb.) 20 A Poet..is both a maker and a 
counterfaitor. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. (1873) 376 
The counterfeiters have changed their dress. 


Cownterfeiting, v//. s+. [f. as prec. + 
-tncl.] The action of the verb COUNTERFEIT, q.v. 

c1440 Proup. Parz., Cowntyrfetynge, conformacio. 1561 
Daus tr. Ballinger on Apoc. (1573) 2b, Those Scriptures, 
which vtterly want all suspition of counterfeityng. 1697 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3326/1 The Persons concerned in the said 
Forgery and Counterfeiting. 1875 JEvons .Wozzey (1878) 44 
To render counterfeiting more difficult. 


Cow nterfeiting, f/. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] 
That counterfeits ; sce the verb. 

1593 SHaks. 3 Z/ex. VJ, 11. iii. 28 As if the Tragedie Were 
plaid in iest, by counterfetting Actors. 1627 P. FLETCHER 
Locusts it. xxvi, By heart They all have got my counter- 
feiting part. 

Counterfeitly (kawntafitli', adv. Obs. [f. 
CouNTERFE!IT a, + -LY 2.] In a counterfeit manner ; 
feignedly, pretendedly, deceitfully, falsely. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Erasin. Par. Eph. vi. 5 In whose 
{Christ’s] syghte nothing is acceptable, that is counter- 
faytely done. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 11. ili. 107, I will practice the 
insinuating nod, and be off to them most counterfetly. 1683 
E. Hooker Pref. Epist. Pordage's Mystic Div. 59 Wisdom 
from above.. without Hypocrisie..not acting ani waie 
counterfeitly. 1717 De For J/etwm. Ch, Scot. 35 Counter- 
feitly and lyingly to serve you. 

Counterfeitness (kauwntesfitnés’. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] The quality of being counterfeit. 

1557 Cueke Let, in Ascham's Scholew. (Arb.) Pref. 5 Then 
doth our tung naturallie, .vtter her meaning, when she bou- 
roweth no counterfeitness of other tunges to attire her self 
withall. 1645 R. Garner 77eat. Baptiste 3 The first 
Touchstone. .whereby the .. counterfeitnesse of the same 
will be discovered. 

+ Counterfeitress. Obs. rare. [a. OF. con- 
trefaivc teresse, {. contrefaiteur : see COUNTER- 
FEITER and -Ess.] A female counterfeiter. 

1577 Staxyueurst Deser. /ret. in Holinshed Chron. V1. 19 
Time nature the counterfeitresse of the celestial] workeman. 

+ Cownterfeiture. Os. Forms: 4 contre- 
faiture, 6 countrefeiture, contreyfayture, 9 
counterfeiture. [a. OF. contrefaiture, ad. 1. 
type *contrafactira, f. contrafactre: sce CoUN- 
TERFEIT v, and -URE.] Ae 

1. The action of counterfeiting ; feigning, pre- 
tence, deceit ; forgery. 

¢1325 Poem Times Edw, 11 280 in Pol, Sougs (Camden) 
336 Al his contrefaiture is colour of sinne, and bost. 1804 
W. Taytor in Robberds A/cm. 1. 514, 1 converted myself 
to the belief that they are forgeries by trying to find argu- 
ments for their counterfeiture. 


COUNTERFESSED. 


b, quasi-cozer. An imitation, counterfeit. 

1548 Gest Pr. Vasse 97 Acountrefeiture and resemblaunce 
of thee true sacrifice, 

2. Mis-shaping, deformity. [A French sense.] 

c 1500 Alelusine 198 It was grete dommage, whan eny con- 
treyfayture was in the membres of suche noble men, 

Counterfeiture, bad obs. f. CoUNTERFEITER. 

Counterfesa(u)nee, var. CouNTERFEISANCE, 

Co:unter-fe’ssed, /f/. a. Her. [CounTErR- 
14: cf. F. contre-fascé, OF. contrefatssté (Gode- 
froy).] Barry and divided pale-wise, the half bars 
being of alternate tinctures. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Jer. Diija, Fretly is calde in arinys 
whan the cootarmure is counterfesid. 1727-51 in CUuAMBERS 
Cyel, sv. Contre-bend. 

Counter-fe-ssy, 2. /fer. = prec. 

Counterfet e, -fett(e, obs. ff. Counrerrett, 

+ Cou'nter-figure. Ods. rarc. [CounTER- 
S: it answers to Gr. dyritumos image, ANTITYPE.] 
A figure or type corresponding to something 
else. 

156: Daus tr. Bullinger on A foc. (1573) 77 b, These 
thynges..be not to be taken corporally, but spiritually as 
counterfigures of other things. 1574 tr. AJurlorat's A pocalips 
“113 Howbeit through that happinesse as it were in a counter- 
figure, the prophet had further foresight. 

+ Cownter-file. 1/7. Obs. rare—', [Counter- 
8.] A file standing opposite another. 

1653 H. Coan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxviii, (1663) 153 All the 
Army was..divided into twelve Battalions, whereof they 
made twelve Files, and one Counterfile in the Vantguard, 
that incompassed the whole Camp, in manner of an half 


Moon. 

+ Cou-nter-fillet. Ods. rave—!. A kind of 
fillet for the hair, 

1430 Anturs of Arth. xxix. (Douce MS.) Here fax in 
fyne perre was fretted in folde, Contrefelet [v. r. conterfe- 
lette, countur-felit] and kelle, coloured fulle clene. 

Cou-nter-fi:ssure. Surg. [CountTer- 6b: cf. 
CONTRAFISSURE.] A fracture of the skull occur- 
ring opposite the place where a blow may have 
been received (Mayne Ax. Lex. 1860). 

1656 RincLey Pract. Physic 172 The place of the Counter- 
fissure is guessed at. 1727-51 CHamBEers Cyc/., Counter- 

Jissure, [See ContraFissure.] 

Counterfitte, obs. f. CounTERFEIT. 

Counterfix, -flight, -flow: see CouNTER-. 

+ Counterfleu'rty, 2. “er. Obs. [CounTER- 
14: cf. F. flezreté.] =next. 

1634 Peacuam Geut/. Exerc. 160 Scotland beareth Or, a 
Lion enclosed with a double tressure fleurty and counter 
fleurty Gules. 1830 [see COUNTERFLOWERED]. . 

Counterfleury, -flory  (kauntoz)florri, 
-floeri), a. fer. Forms: 6 conterflorie, coun- 
terflurie, 8-9 -fleury, -flory, 9 -fleuri(e, -fleuré. 
[ad. F. contrefleuri: cf. CoUNTER- 14, and FLEURY, 
Frory.] Of an ordinary (esf.a tressure): Having 
flowers on each side set opposite each other in 
pairs. (Cf. CoUNTER-FLOWERED. ) 

1572 BosseweELL A rmorie u. 41 b, Without mention made 
of anye tracte, or Tressour Conterflorie. c1806 SuRTEFS 
Mem. (Surtees Soc. 1852) 275 Some illuminated roll With 
borders rich and tressures counterflory. 1882 Cussans Her. 
iv. (ed. 3) 69 The Tressure .. is usually borne double, and 
Fleury counter fleury,—that is, with eight Fleurs.de-lys 
issuing from each Tressure, as in the Arms of Scotland. 

Counter-flow‘ered, f//. 2. Her.=prec. 

?ax700 Montgomeries in Evans O. B. (1784) . ix. 48 In 
heralds books your ensigns flower’d, And counter-flower'd. 
1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Brit. 1. ou. ii. (1743) 53 
Within a double Tressure, counter-flowered Lys. 1927-51 
Cuampers Cycé. s.v. Contre-bend. 1830 Ronson Brit. 
Herald Ul, Gloss., Counter/lowered or -flurty, same as 
counter-fleury or -flory, and sometimes called -//oretty. 

Also Counter-flowery. 

1787 in Porny //er. Gloss. 

Counterfly kawntorfloi). A/ech, [Counter- 
8.] A heavy fly-wheel running at a high velocity 
on an intermediate shaft for equalizing the power 
of rolling-mill engines. 

Counterfoil (kawntosfoil). [f. Counrer- 8 + 
Fol leaf.] 

1. A complementary part of a bank eheque, 
official receipt, or the like, which registers the 
particulars of the principal part, and is retained by 
the person who gives out that part. 

(It varies from a duplicate to a mere memorandum of the 
contents of the part given out.) 

1706, 1708 [sce CHEQue 1). 1865 I'vior Early Hist. Man. 
vii. 166 The tally survives still..in the counterfoil of the 
banker’s cheque. 1887 77mes 10 Oct. 3/3 To enter on the 
counterfoils of the licences the amount he received. 

+2. =CouNTerstock. Oés. 

1706 Piitiirs (ed. Kersey), Coun ae or Counter-stock, 
that part of a ‘Tally struck in the Exchequer, which is kept 
by the Officers of the Court; the other Part, call'd the 
Stock, being deliver’d to the Party that has paid or Ient the 
Queen any Money upon such Account. 1708 J. CHAMBER- 
LAYNE S?. Gt. Brit. 1. 1. xiii. (1743) 121 In whose Office at 
Westminster are preserved all the Counterfoils of the tallies, 

Counterfoot, obs. Se. f. CouNTERFEIT. 

+ Counter-footed, pp/. a. Obs. nonce-wd. A 
trans]. of Gr, dvrimodes ANTIPODES. 

tsst Recorpde Cast. Anowd/. (1556) 93 Antipodes, as you 
might say Counterfooted or Counterpasers. 

Cownter-fo:rce, cou'nterforce. [Covy- 
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TER- 2, 3.] A force acting in opposition to 
another ; contrary, opposing, or resisting force. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow sinsw. Nameless Cath. 168 By 
counterforce of both their strengths ithe one impelling, the 
other resisting) the Clouds breake into ‘Thunder. 1817 
Corerince Lay Serm. 405 A counter-force is wanting. 
@3859 De Quincey Har Wks. III. 263 A connterforce to 
greater evils. 187x Morey Vo/fasre (1886) 181 ‘There was 
no counter-force, for the mass of the people was dumb, ig- 
norant, and fettered. : 

Counterfort (kau'ntosfoert). [ad. F. conirefort 
or It. contraforte (Florio) : see CouNTER-.] 

1. A buttress or projecting piece of masonry to sup- 
port and strengthen a wall or terraee: a. in /oriz/. 

1590 Martowe 2nd Pt. Tandurl, m.ii, The bulwarks and 
the rampires [must be] large and strong, With cavalicros 
and thick counterforts. 1599 Minsuru Sf. Dyict., Contra: 
Suerte, a counterfort orskonce. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), 
Counter-forts {in Fortif.)are certain Pillars and Parts of the 
Walls of a Place, distant from 15 to 20 Foot one from 
another, 1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gunner (ed. 2)353 For 
full scarpe revétements..the length of the counterforts 
should be one-fifth of their height. 1859 F. A. Grirrivits 
«trttll, Man, (1862) 269 The counterfort joins the escarp. 
Jig. 1897 Wraxart /lugo’s Misér W.1xx, Mitchell's brigade, 
and Maitland’s guards, as epaulments and counterforts, 

b. in Arch. 

1727-5: CuamBers Cycl., Counterfor!s, Buttresses, or 
Spurs, are pillars of masonry, serving to prop or sustain 
walls or terrasses, subject to buldge, or be thrown down. 
1851 Smu.es Eugineers Il. 210 Vhe quay-wall was .. 
strengthened at the back by strong counter-forts. 1887 
W. G. Patcrave Ulysses 30 The path. .is kept in fairly good 
order, propped up by stone counterforts. 

2. transf. A lateral spur projecting from a 
mountain or mountain-chain. 

[839 Murcuison Silur. Syst. 1. xtii, 163 Rocks .. acting 
as contreforts or supports to the highcr mountain summit.) 
1847 Grote Greece 11, xxv. [V. 16 Between the .. gulf and 
the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius. 

+3. nonce-use. A fort raised by the besiegers, an 
opposing fort. [f. CounrEr- 3.] 

a1640 Jackson Creed xu. xvi. Wks. XII. 128 We are to 
shake these two rotten foundations whereon their arguments 
..are grounded. Our first counterfort shall be this. 

Cou'nterforted, #//. « ([f. prec. + -ED.] 
Strengthened with eounterforts. 

1816 KEATINGE 7 vav, (1817) HI. 75 Acute-angled embank- 
ments faced with cut stone counterforted. 

Cow nter-fra:cture. Swzg. [CounTER- 6b: 
cf. F. contre-fracture.] A fracture produced in 


an opposite or different part. 

1847 Topp Cycé. Anat. II1. 574/2 A counter-fracture at 
some other part of its {i.e. the trachea’s] circumference. 

+ Counterframe, v. 0és. [CounTER- 1.] To 
fashion or frame contrariwise, to reverse. 

1s4z Upati Erasm, Afoph. 165 a, Philippus..espyyng .. 
Hecateros to bee a prudente feloe..and contrariewise Am- 
photeros to bee a loutyshe persone.. clene turned, and 
countreframed their names. 

+ Cownterfront, sé. Obs. fad. It. contra- 
Jronte ‘a spurre or the inner part of a bulwarke’ 
(Florio 1598). Cf. OF. contrefront part opposite 
the front (15thc. in Godefroy). See also Con- 
TRAFRONT.] 

a. Fortif. A spur; = CONTRAFRONT. 
rear face of a pier or the like). 

16zz F. Markuam 8%. War ww. ili. 133 The Orechion 
which is the guard or shoulder of the Bulwark, the Curtaine 
which is the front, the Counterfront which are the Spurrs. 
1730 A. Gorpon Maffet’s Amphith. 220 The Counter-front 
is something less than an Inch [narrower]. 

Hence + Cou-nterfront v. 

161 Firorio, Contra/rontare, to counterfront. 

+ Counterfru'sh, v. Oés. Sc. In 6 contyr-. 
[f CounTER- 1 + Frusu v.] ¢vans. To smash or 
break in pieces reciprocally. 

1513 Dovuctas inzis x1. xil. 44 Togidder duschis the 
stowt stedis atanis, That athiris contyr fruschit vtheris banis. 

Cow-nter-fu:gue. J/us. ? Obs. [a. F. contre- 
Jugue: see COUNTER- 12.] A fugue in which the 
imitation of the subject is by contrary motion. 

1706 Puivips (ed. Kersey), Counter-fugue, (in Musick) is 
when the Fugues proceed contrary one to another. 1721 
BaiLey Counter-fuges. 

Counterfutt, obs. Sc. f. CouNTERFEIT. 

Counter-gabion, -gabble: see CounTER-. 

Cou'nter-gauge, s/. Also -gage, -guage. 
[CoctnTer- 8.] (See quots.) 

1727-51 CuamBers Cyc/., Counter-zage, in carpentry, a 
method used to measure the joints, by transferring, 7. g7. the 
breadth of a mortise tothe place in the timber where the 
tenon is to be, in order tomake them fit each other. [So in 

jaicey (vol. HI. 1731), Builder's Diet. (1734), NicHotsox 
Pract. Buthler (1823) 583, Gwitt, etc.) 1874 Knicut Dict. 
Mech., Counter-gage, an udjustable, double-pointed gage for 
transferring the measurement of a mortise to the end of a 
stick where a tenon is to be made, or vice versa. 

Cow nter-gau:ge, v. [CounTEr- 1.] 
gauge so as to check a prior gauging. 

1869 Daily News 22 Nov., Those who know that the 
Canal has been constantly gauged and counter-gauged. 

Ilence Counter-gauger. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4027,4 by John Tremlett, Counter- 
Gager for the present Lord Mayor. 

Counter-gea:r. (Counter- 8.) The driving 
gear whence power is communicated by a belt or 
the like to the separate machine driven by it. 


b. The 


To 


COUNTERING. 


Counter-gift, -gird : sec CounTEr-, 
Counter-gobony. //cr. = CoUNTER-COMPCNY. 
1830 in Ronson Jit. /ferald I11. Gloss, 

Cow nter-gua:rd, counterguard, 5/. Also 
6-7 -gard.e, 7 contre-garde. fad. F. conire- 

‘ sd é 
garde (is5the.): sce CovnrEn- 8, 13.) 

+1. An extra guard to check another guard, or 
to be a reserve defence. Obs, 

1523 Ly, Derxers /roéss. 1. cccxix. 493 The constable, for 
doute of his men, sent ont another company of men of 
armes, to be a countergarde to the foragers that were gone 
before for the engyn. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Gort. Any. 1. 
xxvi. (1739) 116 As if he had obtained a general Vass from 
Providence, with warranty against all Cvounter-guards 
whatever. 

2. Lortif. «A narrow detached rampart, placed 
immediately in front of an important work, to 
protect it from being breached’ (Stocqueler . 

1591 Garrard Art Warre 512 This inasse of earth being 
placed as I have said, may be named a Countergarde. 1695 
Lond, Gaz. No. 3100/3 The Contregurd of a half Bastion 
called St. Roque. 1762 Sterne Yr. Shandy vi. xxv, 
The counterguard which faced the counterscarp. 1839 Stx 
W.P. Namer Penns. War xvi. v, Counterguards for the 
bastions. 1879 Casself!s Vechn. Kiduc. IV. 1358/1 Counter- 
guards are outworks whose primary object is to screen the 
escarps of the ravelins and enceinte from being breached. 

3. Part of a sword-hilt. 

31874 Bourne Arms 4 Arm. ix. 173 In addition to these 
primaries. .of the lilt, the pominel, barrel, and cross-guard, 
our model sword in its hilt has also a guard and a counter- 
guard (garde and con/re-garde)—that is, it has on each 
side of the barrel, or fusée, and perpendicular to its axis, a 
plate of metal, flat or concave, plain or in open work. 

+Countergua:rd, v. Oés. Also 6-7 -gard. 
[ad. F. coniregarder (i3thc. in Littre): see 
Counren- 1.] 

‘l. trans. To guard against, ward off (danger, 
evill, 

1583 T. Stocker Crv. Warres Lowe C. t. 28a, To 
countergard and preuent all discorde, sedition, and ill will. 

2. To guard ‘a person or thing) against danger 
or attack ; to safeguard. 

1594 T. B. La P’rimaud, Fr. Acad. \. 53 They are set 
before them to countergard and keepe them, both from ouer 
great heate, and from excessiue colde. 1594 Cariw 
Huarte's Exam, Wits xiii. (1616) 204 He alwayes studieth 
to offend with wiles, and such wit is requisit wherewith to 
countergard our selues. 1640 A. Harsnxet God's Summ, 
171 He counter-guards his heart with all diligence. 

Counter-haft, -hypotheses: see CuUNTER-. 

+ Counter-harmonical, 2. Ods. = Coy- 
TRA-HARMONICAL, 1727-51 in Cuampers Cyc/, 

+ Cou:nter-ha‘tch, v. Oés. [ad. F. contre- 
hacher (17th c. in Hatzfeld): cf. CoUNTER- 7 + 
Hatcu v.] To Cross-HaTcu. 

1662 Everyn Chalcogr. 110 Thwarted (if you will counter- 
hatch) at equal and uniform intervals. 1727-5: CHAMBERS 
Cycl. s.v. Hatching, Hatching in pale, counter-hatched in 
fess, signifies sad/e or Slack. 

Hence +Cou‘nter-hatch sé., t-hatching 7//. sd. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 126 Of Counter-Hatches. /é/d. 
The counter-hatchings also, coming tenderly off, and well 
conducted. .render..an admirable. .¢ffect. 

+ Cou'nter-he:dge. Ods. rare” '. [CouNTER- 
8b.] A second hedge to reinforce a main hedge. 

1642 Futter Holy § Prof. St. u. xii. 100 Hedges and 
counterhedges having in number what they want in height 
and depth) serve for barracadoes..and scotch the wheeling 
about of the foot. 

Cow nter-he:m, s¢. Needlework. {Covnver- 
8b.] <A hem parallel and opposite to a first or 
main hem. 

Thus, when a patch is felled or hemmed in on both sides, 
that on the inside is the couster-hent. 

So Counter-hem v., Counter-hemming 7v//. si. 

1882 CautrieLtD & Sawarp Dict. Needlework 92 Counuter- 
hemming..Vhe flat side should then be tacked down. .and 
..felled tor hemmed’, and as soon as one side has been 
finished, the second, or ‘counterhem’, is made in the same 
way.—This is an untidy method of working. 1887 Srons 
Househ, Managemt., Workroom 890 Counter-henimed 
Patch, — This could be utilised for almost any repairing. 

Counter-idea, -ideal: see CounTEn-. 

Counter-indented, //er.: see CoUNTER- 14. 

Cownter-indica:tion = ConTRA-INDICATION. 

1727-51 in Cuampers Cyc/. 1860 in Mayne L£-xpos. Ler. 

Cownter-i:nfluence, s/. [CounTER- 3.] An 
opposing or contrary influence. 

1834 Hr. Martineau Demerara viii. 9; There seemed 
little hope that any counter-influence would be of any avail. 
1852 Grapstoxe Glean. JV. ix. 147 A counter influence... 
quite as effective. 

Cou:nter-iinfluence, 7. O/s. [CovunTER- 
1: cf. prec.) To influence in the opposite direc- 
tion ; to affect or oppose with a countcr-influence. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii. » 1. 209 That this so auspicious 
planet should be counter-influenced by any malevolent star. 
1681 J. Scott Chr. Lifes. Wis T.), This inalignant temper. . 
is counter-influenced hy those. .meek and auspi-i us ones. 

Countering kawntoriy , 7d 54. The action 
of the verb CoUntER }, q.v. 

1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf-t. 1865 68 Feinting 
dodging, stopping, hitting, countering,—little inan’s head 
not off yet. 1871 Daily News x Sept., The hardest hitting 
and the most slashing style of ‘ countering’. 

Countering, ffi. « That counters: 
COUNTER 7! 5. 


see 


COUNTER-INSTRUMENT. 


1889 Badminton Libr., Boxing 165 The head of the 
leader-off, coming forward with his blow, ts projected in an 
utterly defenceless condition on to the countering fist. 

+Cou:nter-instrument, v. Ols. [Coun- 
TER- 1.] To enter into a counter-engagement (in 
writing). be ; 

1715 IVodrow Corr. (1843) II. 39 Mr. Simson came in and 
counter-instrumented that he should be obliged to make 
good his charge or be censured. A 

Counter-insult, -interpretation: see 
CouNTER-. 

Cou:nter-interroga‘tion. 
Cross-examination. 

1808 Bentuam Se. Reforit 93 The scrutinizing power of 
counter-interrogation, 1823 — Not Pail 141 Without any 
troublesome counter-interrogation. 

Cou:nter-irritant. [f. CounTER- 3 + 
Irrivant.] A/ed. A medical appliance used to 
produce irritation of the surface of the body, in 
order to counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. Also fig. 

1854 MacacLay Biog., Bunyan (1860) 36 Counter-irritants 
are of as great use in moral as in physical diseases. 1876 
Geo. Exior Dax, Der. 1V. xix. 336 She afforded him no 
counter-irritant. 1889 Boy's Own Paper 24 Aug. 747/2, I 
felt as if a flogging would even be welcome as a counter- 
irritant to mental pain. 

So Counter-i-rritate v. /raus.; Counter-irrita’- 
tion, irritation artificially produced in order to 


counteract the action of disease. 

1864 in WessteEr, Counter-irrttate, -irritation. 1882 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Counter-irrttation, the production of irritation, 
redness, vesication, or destruction of the skin, for the pur- 
pose of favourably mnfluencing diseases of deeper seated 
or distant parts, by modifying the nutrition or mode of 
action of their structures. 

t+Counter-jetting, A//. a. Obs. rare—'. 
[Countrr- 1.] Pushing in opposite directions. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 114 Aduising 
not to draw in a counter-ietting youke with Infidels. 

Counter-judge: see CouNTER- 1. 

Cownter-jumper. co//og. [f. Counter sé.3 
+ JUMPER.) /2¢. One who jumps over a counter: 
applied in contempt toa shopman or shopkeeper's 
assistant. 

1841 WarreN Jen Thous. a Year 1. i. 3 They. .know that 
I'm only a tallow-faced counter-jumper. 1880 Miss 
Brappon Fust as [ ant xx, 1 don’t want to see my daughter 
spinning round a public assembly room in the arms of any 
counterjumper. 

So Cownter-jumping vé/, sb. and ffi. a. 

1847 ALB. Smitu Chr. Tadpole xl. (1879) 345 What right 
has he to call me a counter-jumping snob? 1875 HamMeRTON 
Intell. Life viii. i. 279 Aesthetic beauty, or grandeur com- 
patible with counter-jumping. 

Cow nter-lath, sd. [Countrr- 7, 8.] 

1. In Roofing: a. A batten or slight rafter laid 
between two rafters, and blocked-up on the purlins 
to the same face-level, to shorten the bearing of the 
laths. b. A lath placed by eye between every two: 
gauged ones. 

1659 WiLtsForD Scades Contm., Archit. 16 Betwixt every 
Rafter there ought to beacounter-lath. 1706 Putvuirs (ed. 
Kersey), Couxter-lath (in Building', a Lath that is laid in 
length between the Rafters. 1726 R. Neve Builder's Dict. 
s.v. Laths, About go five-foot, and 112 four-foot Laths, will 
compleat a Square of Tyling (Counter-laths and all). 1830 
R. Stuart Dict. of Archit., Counter Lath, one placed 
between every couple of gauged ones. 

2. In Plastering: A lath or fillet nailed length- 
wise along a timber or beam to keep the cross-laths 
away from the surface of the timber, so as to allow 
the plaster to squeeze in between them and form 
a ‘key’ to the plastering. 

Hence Cou:nterla‘th v., to furnish with counter- 
laths, or counterlathing. Counterlathing (in 
Plastering), laths for plastering nailed to fillets on 
beams or timber: cf. sensc 2 above. 

1726 R. Neve Builder's Dict. s.v. Tyle, For Ripping and 
Heeling again. .our Sussex Bricklayers reckon 3s. 6d. per 
Square, and if they Counter-lath it then 3s. gd. or 4s. 1840 
A. BartuoLtomew Sfecif. § 1348 To counter-lath all such 
parts of the work as may so require. 1859 T. L. DonALDson 
flandbk. Spectf. 31 All the roofs. .to be thoroughly rendered 
..-With lime and hair mortar on counter lathing. 1880 J. 
Leaninc Quantity Surv. 60 Filleting and Counterlathing to 
Partitions. 1886 Seppon Builder's Wk. 242 Counter-lathing. 

Counter-law, -legislation : see CounTER-. 


+Counter-leagne, v. Ovs. [Counter- 1.] 
a. 2dr. To form an opposition Icague. b. ¢razzs. 
To form a league against. 

1613-18 Danirt Codd. L/ist, Eng. 163 [Edward 1] now 
(uppon this defection of King Baliol, and his league made 
with France) counter-leagues with all the Princes he could 
draw in. @a1734 Nortu fxam. 1. i. § 13 (1740) 21 Lest 
they should take the Alarm and connterleague it. 

+ Cownter-le:tter. Ols. [Countrr- 3.] 

+1. A Ictter of reply. 

1603 Adv. Don Sebastian in lard. Misc. 11. 377 He..de- 
livered certain letters from the King, and there were counter 
letters written, which were never..delivered to the King. 

2. A letter countermanding a Ictter; a counter- 
deed, 

1611 Corcr., Contre-lettre, a counter-letter, or counter- 
maund ; a retraction of a letter by letter. 1818 Co1t:nROOKE 
Treatise Oblig. & Contr. I. 240 Counter-letters, nr private 
and secret ugrceiments, derogating from ostensible articles 


[CounTER- 3.] 
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and authentic contracts, have no effect in respect of the 
interests of third persons. 

Cou'nter-le:ver. [Counrer- 8.] (See quot.) 

1859 F. A. Grireitus Arfid?. Alan, (1862) 110 That part 
which is between the weight and the fulcrum is called the 
‘counter-lever.” _— : 

+Counterlibra‘tion. Ods. 
Counter-balancing, counter-poising. 

1655 Mro. Worcester Cent. /uv. § 23 All the compre- 
hensible motions of the Heavens, and Counterlibration of 
the Earth, according to Copernicus. 

+ Cou'nter-li:ght, O45. [CountEr- 6.] 

1727-51 Cuamsers Cycl., Counter light, a window or light 
opposite to anything, which makes it appear to a disad- 
vantage. A single Counter-light is sufficient to take away 
all the beauty of a fine painting. [Hence in J.] 

Cou'nter-li:keness. sare. [Counter- 8.] 
A fac-simile. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Build. 499 Fac-similes, or 
counter-likenesses, are, therefore, seldom to be met with. 

+ Cownuter-line, sé. Fortzf. [Counter- 13.] 
A line of entrenchment made against the enemy’s 
lines; sfec. a ditch bordered with a parapet to 
cover the besiegers in the direction of the fortress 
‘Littré Costre-ligne). Hence + Cownterline v. 

1598-1611 FLonio, Coutrafodera, a counterlyning. 1611 
— Contrafoderare, to counterlyne. 1690 J. MAcKENZIE 
Siege London- Derry 40/2 Our men were diligent to counter- 
line them. : 

+ Cou'nter-li:st, 54. Ovs. [Counter 8 b.] 
pl. Lists or barriers placed outside of the lists 
proper as an additional or second line of fence. 

1602 Secar Fron, ALrd. & Civ. ut. xvii. 136 Without the 
principall lists were euer certaine counterlists, betwixt 
which two, the seruants of the Constable and Marshall 
did stand. 


+ Counter-li‘st, v. Ods. 
enlist in opposition. 

1648 C. Wa.ker (Th. Verax) Relat. & Observ. 1. 123 This 
. listing Servants against their Masters. .had provoked that 
dull Beast the City..to Counter-list in their own defence. 

Counter-lock, -love, etc.: see CouNTER-. 

Cou'nter-lode. Afning. [CountTER- 7; cf. 
the dial. form CaunTER.] A lode running across a 
main lode; a cross-lode or vein. Called also 
contra-lode, caunter-lode; cf. COUNTER 56.8 

+ Cou:nter-lu'sting, 74/. 5b. Obs. [Countrr- 
2.) Lusting against; contrary lusting or desire 
(see Gal. v. 17). 

1656 JEANES Fudz. Christ 186 The counter-lustings of the 
flesh. 1666 Spursrowe Spir. Chymt. (1668) 141 For haue 
we not two Natures in us, the Spirit and Flesh..our 
Counter-lustings and our Counter-willings? 

+Cownterly, 2.) and adv. Her. Obs. [f. 
CounTER a, or adv. + -LY. 

A. adj. Of the shield, etc.: Divided into two 
parts of different tinctures. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bva, Dyuerse beryngis of feeldis 
ther be. Oon is beryng hole felde.. The secunde is bering 
too feldis, hit is calde in armis Counterli. 1586 FERNE 
Blaz. Geutrie 186 The seconde fielde was when as the 
scutcheon consisteth (as it were) of two fieldes parted 
equallye either in pale, bend, fesse, chiueron, pile, &c. and 
of the auncients it was called Counterley. 

B. adv. In a way that is counter to another, or 
in which two parts are counter to each other in 
colour, order, direction, etc. ; counterwise. 

1610 Guittm Heraldry (1611) 18 He beareth Azure a 
Bordure counter-componed, Or and Gules, which isas much 
to say as compounded of these two colours counterly 
placed. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. 14/1 He beareth .. 
three pair of Wings, the uppermost and neithermost 
counterly crossed. 

+ Counterly, 2.2 Obs. rare. [Counter 30.3 
+-LY1: cf. heavenly, earthly.| Waving kinship 
with the Counter or Compter (prison). 

¢1§75 Camtbyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 233 Why, ye stale 
counterly villain, nothing but knave? 

Counter-machination, -manifesto: see 
CounTER-. 

+ Cow nter-ma:ke, v. Ods. [CounTER- I: 
after F. contrefaire.] trans. To make over again ; 
to counterfeit, make the match of. 

1595 A. Corey IVtts, Fits & Fancies (1614) (N.) He.. 
tooke the chalke in his hand, and began to make and un- 
make and counter-make a many lines and dashes upon the 
cloth. @ 1656 Ussuer Azz. vi. (1658) 449 The besieged 
counter-made these Engines, with others of their own. 

Counterman (kauwntaim&n). [CounTER 54.2] 
A shopman who serves at the counter. 

1853 Pharmac. Frni. X11. 49 A clever Chemist is not of 
necessity..a good counter man. 1880 Newspaper Advt., 
Wanted a good counterman in the grocery trade. 

Countermand ‘kau:ntaima'nd), v. Also 5-6 
countyr-, countre-, conter-, contre-, (.Sc.) con- 
tra-, 5-7 -maund(e. [a. OF. contremander 

13th ec. in Littre) = med.L. and Olt. comtraman- 
dare, {. L. contra against, counter + mandire to 
command, order.] 

I. To revoke or annul a command. 

1. ¢ravs. To command or order the opposite of 
(a previous command or order) ; to revoke, recall, 
reverse, annul by a contrary command. 


c 1440 Compt.in Lydg. Temp. Glas 63 Sythe that she wele 
me nat comaunde Nor hyre centence countyrinaunde. 155 


[CounTER- 2.] 


[Counter- 1.] To 


COUNTERMAND. 


manded nor revoked. 1642 J. M. Argt. conc. Militia 36 
The Kingcan no more countermand their judgement (sc. of 
Parliament]. 167 Horneck Gt. Law Consid. v. (1704) 241 
To declare his wil to day, and countermand it to morrow. 
1840 Macautay Céive 43 He ordered his army to march 
against the English. He countermanded his orders. 1892 
Law Trmes 145/2 Wad it been possihle to countermand 
the invitations the gathering would not have taken place. 

+2. To command (a person ¢o do something, or 
that something be done) in contradiction or re- 
versal of a previous command. Oés. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxvii, Pryamus..To worthy 
Hector repayred is agayne Hym contermaundyng that he 
ne shuld gone, Thilke day to fyght. @a1470 TipTorr 
Czsar xil. (1530) 14 But Cesar countermaunded that they 
shuld no ferther folow. 1523 Lp. Berners Frozss. I. xxviii. 
42 He countermaunded his offycers to sease of makyng of 
any farther prouision, tyll he Lnewe more. 1568 GraFTon 
Chron, 11. 336 The Maior countermaunded not to stirre 
that night. {The Mayor had before ‘ counsayled. .that in the 
night tyme they should have issued out of the Tower’}. 

3. To recall by a contrary order, to order back 
(a person, forces). 

1464 Paston Lett. No. 490 II. 160 All the jentylmen.. 
that went uppe to the kyng ar contrmaundyd, and ar com 
home ageyn. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. cexlv. 288 Than the 
Oryflambe, which was passed y* brydge, was counter- 
maunded. 1§31 Etyor Gov, 11. x, They were at the laste 
constrained to countermaunde him by sondrie messangers. 
1646 Futter Wounded Conse. (1841) 339. 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vie. W. xxvii, Our regiment is countermanded. 1839 
Tuirtwatt Greece III. 351 They countermanded the rein- 
forcements which were coming up from the north. 

4, To stop or prohibit (what has been com- 
manded, ordered, or allowed). by a contrary com- 


mand or order ; torevoke an order for (goods, etc. ). 

1552 Lynpesay Jfouarche 5160 Wysedome may nocht 
contramand, Nor strenth that stoure may nocht ganestand! 
1570-6 Lamparpe Peranih, Kent (1826) 285 The Arch- 
bishop's building was countermaunded and hee constrained 
to cease the worke. 1622 Matynes Axnc, Law-Merch. 406 
Neither may A. 2. countermand the payment of the thou- 
sand Ducats at Venice. 1628 WitHER Sr1t. Resmemd. ui. 
322 Such Reasons, my departure countermanding. 1727 
Swirt What passed in London, Three of the maids of 
honour sent to countermand their birth-day cloaths. 1811 
L. M. Hawkins C’fess & Gertr. I. 127 Bespeaking and 
countermanding carriages. 1844 THIRLWALL Greece VIII. 
Ixii. 194 He. .countermanded the movement. 

+b. To prohibit (a person, etc.) fo do, or from 
doing, a thing previously commanded. Oés. 

1548 Hatt Chrou. 25 He was by the French kyng and 
his councell. .countermaunded & prohibited farther to pro- 
cede. ¢1645 Hower. Left. (1650) I. 158 A new commis- 
sion .. countermanding him to deliver the proxy aforesaid, 
until a full and absolute satisfaction were had. 1696 
Lutrrett Brief Reé. (1857) 1V. 47 Our fleet. .being coun- 
termanded from sailing westward. 

TI. To go counter to, forbid, counteract, control. 
+5. To go counter to or oppose the command 
of (a person or authority). Also fig. Ods. 

1590 Martowe £avw. //, 111. tii, Proud rebels that .. con- 
front and countermand their king. 1592 Daniet Compd. 
Rosamond Wks. (1717) 42 The Privilege of Beauty, That 
it had Power to countermand all Duty. 1615 T. Apams 
Leaver 119 Drowning Moses shall come to countermand a 
monarch. 1662 Futter Worthies (1840) II. 553 The.. 
miracles..never countermanded nature in this kind, by re- 
cruiting the strength of an aged person. 

+6. To give command against, forbid, pro- 
hibit. Ods. 

1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 1v.ti. 37 A back friend, a shoulder- 
clapper, one that countermands The passages of allies, 
creekes, and narrow lands. 1623 Liste dfric ou O. & N. 
Test. Ded. 10 By staying wars, and countermanding vices. 
a1658 Harvey (J.), Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies. 


+7. fig. To counteract ; to frustrate ; to coun- 


terbalance. Odés. 

1645 Futter Good Th, in Bad T. 195 Who..to counter- 
mand the healing power of lead, first found the champing 
and impoisoning of bullets! 1649 Jer. Taytor G+. Exemip. 
m1. xvi. 56 A charm to countermand Witches. 1711 Aidt. 
& Sea Dict. s.v. Sail, Ships..must have one After-Sail, and 
another Head-Sail, to countermand one another. 

+ 8. To control, keep under command. Qés. 

1586 Martowe rst Pt. Tamburd.in.i, And all the sea 
my galleys countermand. _1§96-7 S. Fincne in Ducarel 
Hist, Croydon (1783) 155 The ynner trenche which doth 
countermaunde those other, 1654 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pod. 
zoo Countermanding our naturall affection with reason. 

III. zz¢r. or aédsol. 

9. To give a command contrary toa previous one ; 

to revoke (one’s own) or contravene (another’s) 


command, 

@ 1829 SKELTON Jmage Hypocr, Wks. II. 190 Where God 
doth commaunde He doth countermaunde. 

Hence Counterma‘nding ///. a. 

1677 Gitein Demono?. (1867) 467 Where no countermand- 
ing law is owned, there can be no irritating restraint. 

Countermand (kaunteimarnd), sé. Forms: 
see the verb. [a. OF. contremand, -mant, {. con- 
tremander : see prec. sb.] 

1. A contrary command or order revoking or 
annulling a previous one. 

1548 Hatt Chrox. 110b, The Cardinall was somewhat 
moved with this countermaunde, yet..he bowed from his 
former jorney, and passed the sea. 1597 Hooker £ccdé. 
Pol, Vv. (1632) vi. § 3. 321 To stoup as other Positiue ordi- 
nances doe, to the countermands of necessitie. 1603 Suaxs, 
Meas. for M. w. ii. 93 Haue you no countermand for 


3 5 . 
Act7 Law. VI, c.1 § 13 Warrants .. not lawfully counter- | Clandio yet? But he must die to morrow? 1639 FuLLER 


COUNTERMANDABLE. 


Moly War w. viii. (1840) 190 The pope’s legate brought him 
a flat countermand, that he must go no further, but instant] 
return. @1713 Extwoon Autobiog. (1714) 40, 1 forthwit 
mounted, and went off; lest I should receive a Counter- 
mand. 1809 WeLuINGTON in Gurw. Desf. 1X. 260 The 
Central Junta had countermanded the orders .. of which 
countermand they gave us no notice. 1883 J. SAUNDERS 
Robbing Peter vii, The steward was still busy despatching 
the notes of countermand. 

2. Zaw. An action that has the cffcct of making 
void something previonsly executed. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 55 b, If a woman make a lease at will 
reseruing a rent and she taketh husband, this is no counter- 
mand of the lease at will. 1805 East Aes. V. 209 Though 
marriage operate in law as a countermand to the arbitrator's 
authority. 1848 WHarton Law Ler., Counterimaud, where 
a thing formally executed is afterwards by some act or 
ceremony inade void by the party who first did it; it is 
either actual by deed, or implied by law. 

+3. A command against ; a prohibition. Ods. 

1681 J. Bewt. Haddon's Answ. Osor. 154 Beyng quite 
overthrowen by the onely countermaunde of almightie 
God. 1624 SANDERSON 12 Serr. (1637) 454 If by his counter- 
maund hee inhibit the vertue of the bread. 1689 T. 
Priunxet Char. Gd. Cominander 28 March Counter to the 
counter-mand of those Would hinder you from cbasing of 
your Foes. 

Counterma‘ndable, «. [f. CounTermanp 
v@.+-ABLE.) That can be conntermanded. 

21626 Bacon Mar. § Uses Com. Law xiv. (1636) 56 
Grants are never countermandable .. whereas declarations 
evermore are countermandable in their natures. 1883 Av- 
pison Coutrac/s (ed. 8) 656 A guarantee to secure moneys 
to be advanced toa third party ..‘for the space of twelve 
calendar months’, is countermandable within that time. 

Countermandate (kawntommend¢t).  [f. 
Counter- 3: cf. mod. F. contremandat.] A 
mandate or order to the contrary. 

1880 Kinctake Crimea VI. ix. 285 A countermandate 
delivered by the voice which had sent out our troops. 

Counterma‘nder. [f. CouxrermManp vz. + 
-ER1,] One who countermands. 

1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) IVAs, 1. 119/1 This .. British, 
Celticke, Callidonian commanding Marine countermander. 
1637 Hrywoop Royal Ainge it. ii, What! are we King, Or 
have we countermanders ? 

+Counterma'ndment. Oés. [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT: also in mod.F.] Command against; 
CouNTERMAND. 

1560 Daustr. Sleidane’s Coutut. 700, When it was agayne 
defeated by the Emperours countremaundement, it opened 
the waye to rebellion. 

Cownter-maneuivre, 5. [CounTer- 3.] 
A manceuvre opposed to a preceding manceuvre. 

Hence Counter-maneu‘vre v., -ing vé/. sb. 

1845 Lp. Camppett Chancellors (1857) IV. Ixxiv. 18 
Considering counter-manoeuvring pious in such a cause. 
1865 Cartyte Fredk. Gt. xin. iv. 41 He kept manceuvring 
upon Neipperg, who countennanceuvred with vigilance. 

Countermarch (kauntammia:tf), sd. [Coun- 
TER- 6.) 

1. A march in the contrary direction ; a march 
back. Also fig. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres u.i. 28 Keeping well their 
arayes, in march, countermarch, etc. 1679 Everarp Prot. 
Princes Europe 12 By the divers Marches and Counter. 
marches which these two Armies made. 1810 WELLINGTON 
in Gurw. Desf. VI. 441 To give General Leith’s corps 
the trouble of a countermarch. 1863 Kinciake Créimea 11. 
507 Wasting time and strength in a march towards the sea- 
shore, and a countermarch back to the Telegraph. 

2. Alii. An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the original 
order of the files being retained. Now Os. 

The front rank turns to the right and marches off, while 
the rear rank does the same to tbe left, eacb wheeling close 
round the end toward which it marches, and thus stepping 
into the place of the other, but facing in the opposite 
direction. It is now superseded by ‘changing ranks’, in 
which the wbole simply face about, and number off anew, 
the rear rank then becoming the front. 

1635 BarrirFe Jil. Discip. xviii. (1643) 56 A part-Counter- 
march is when one Moity or part of the body, counter- 
marcheth, etc. 1678 A. Lovett Fontaine's Duties Cav. 9 
Of Counter-marches. 1796 /ustr. & Keg. Cavalry (1813) 99 
The Countermarch changes the front and flanks of a body, 
and faces it toa rear, and is equivalent to a wheel of the 
half circle made on any of its parts or points. 1847 /x- 
Jantry Man. (1854) 55 Countermarches by files..tend to an 
extension of the files. 1884 Field Exerc, [nfantry 84 On 
the word Front, the guides will change flanks and take post 
as before the counter-march. 

Countermarch kauntamma:itf), v. 
TER- 1: cf. pree.] 

Ll. éutr. To march in a contrary direction; to 
march back. 

1644 in Rushw. //ist. Co//. m1. 11. 690 The Earl of Essex 
-.pretended to Countermarch tothe East. 1768-74 Tucker 
4t. Nat, (1852) 11. 564 Standing in readiness to march, to 
countermarch, and change our measures alertly, as occa- 
sion shall require. 1811 //ist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 113, 1 
Gen. Graham immediately countermarched in order to sup- 
port the troops left for its defence. 1855 Macaucay //ist. 
Eng. WI. 333 Mackay..wasted some weeks in marching, 
in countermarching, and in indecisive skirmishing. 

2. tl, To execute a countermarch (sense 2). 

16zg MarkHam Souldiers Accid. 19 Rankes, counter- 
march from the right hand to the left. 1832 Prop. Reg. 

Instr, Cavairy i. 83 The Regiment in Line is required to 
countermarch on its centre. 1884 /‘reld Exerc. /nfautry 
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84 Counter-marching and changing Ranks. [This is the last 
appearance of Counter-marching in the ofhcial manual.] 

3. trans. To cause to countcrmarch (in either 
sense). 

a 1658 CLEVELAND Engagement Stated 43 He..Must first 
.. Like Witches compact counter-march his Faith. 1796 
lustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813195 When the column..is 10 
proceed in the new direction, and therefore to be connter- 
inarched in part. 1859 F. A. Grirritus tril. am. (1862) 
11 A Company in line inay..be countermarched by Files. 

lIlencec Countermarcher, Cou'ntermarching 
vbl. sh. 

1625 MARKHAM Souldier's Aiccid. 20 In counter-marching 
..you are to name neither Rankes nor Files. 1689 1. 
Pruxket Char. Gd. Commander 23 encounter Counler- 
inarchers, and they'll soon Run Counter-Cross into con- 
fusion. 1721 De For Mew. Cavalier (1840) $9 Their. .march- 
ings, counter-marchings.. were done with .. order. 1 
Spectator 30 Nov., After his [Stanley’s} eightcen months of 
hideous suffering, of marching and counter-marching. 

Countermark (kawntoimaik), sd. [ad. Fr. 
contremarque (15th c. in sense 1a): f. comtre- in 
sense of CounTeR- 8 b + margue Mank], 

1. An additional mark put on something which 
has been marked before, for greater security, etc. 

spec. a. A second or third mark placed on a bale of 
goods belonging to several merchants; b. the mark of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company (fad?-aark) upon gold and silver 
articles, added to that of the artificer, to show that the 
metal is standard; ¢. a mark stamped upon a coin after its 
issue from the mint, to denote a change of value, etc. 

tsoz ARNOLDE Chron. (1811! 111 And shall marke euery 
vesell therof with the marke of the said John de Castro and 
the countirmarke of the same J. Bolle. 1697 Everyn .Vu- 
misut. vi. 215 A blemish on the Countermark in some 
medals. 1727-51 Cnampers Cycé.s.v., In goldsmiths works, 
etc. the counter-mark is the mark, or punchion, of the hall, 
or company, to shew the metal is standard, added to that 
of the artificer who made it. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts & 
Sc. 1. 446 Counter-marks are distinguished..in this, that 
being struck after the medal, they are indented. 1866 
Atheneum No, 2009. 567.1 An angel of Henry the Eighth 
with countermark. 1876 Humeureys Cotnu-Coll. Man. xvii. 
217 The small types called countermarks were evidently 
struck on the coin after it had left the mint. 

+2. A mark, letter, etc. on a plan, corresponding 
to onc in an explanatory description, 

1665 J. Webs Stone-Heng 7 Mr. Camdens words relating 
to the Countermark B, are only saxa quae vocantur Cronets. 

3. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Cnampers Cyc/., Couuter-uark of a herse, is an 
artificial cavity, which the jockeys make in the teeth of 
horses tbat have outgrown the natural mark, to disguise 
their age, and make them appear as if they were not above 
eight years old. 

Countermark (kau:ntoamauk), v. [ad. F. 
contremarquer (16th c. in Godef.), f. contremargue 
(see prec).] ¢rans. To furnish with a counter 
mark : see prec. 

1611 FLorio, Contraseguare, to countermarke. 1665 J. 
Wess Stone-//eng (1725) 7 He hath..countermarked them 
with the Letter B. a17gs Farrier’s Dict. (J.), A horse is 
said to be countermarked when his corner-teeth are arti- 
ficially made hollow, a false mark being made in the hollow 
place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
horse’s age. 

+ Cownter-marque. Oés. Also 6 -marke. 
[f. CounTrER- 3 + MarQurE: cf. the equivalent 
CONTRA-MART, CONTRE-MART.] Keprisals against 
Letters of Marque. 

tsoz Arnow.vE Chrou. (1811) 230 Whiche haue desired 
letters of marke, countremarke, or graunte taking ayen. 
1755 Macexs /usurauces 11.24 The said Assurers insure 
the Assured from tbe Sea, Fire, Winds, Friends, Enemies, 
Letters of Marque, and Counter-marque. 

+ Counter-mart. Ods. =prec. 

171z E. Hatton Aerch. AJag. 265 Touching the Ad- 
ventures and Perils which we the Assurors .. do take upon 
us in this Voyage, they are of the Seas, Men of War,.. 
Letters of Mart, and Counter-Mart. 

Countermaster : see CONTRE-MASTER. 

Countermatch (‘kauwntoimet{), sé. 
[CounTer- 3, 11.] 

+1. A thing matched against another ; a parallel ; 
an antithetical clause. Odés. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxv. (1617) 415 It is spoken 
(say they) from one Countermatch to another, 

+2. \ rival. Ods. 

c1sgo Grrexr /r, Bacon ' 1630) 40 Wines richer than the 
Gyptian Courtisan Quaft to Augustus Ringly counter- 
match. 

+ 3. Competition, rivalry. Ods. 

1s81 Muccaster Posttfous xxxvii. (1887) 142 His child 
must renounce him in countermatch with his countrie. 

4, A reciprocal match. ? Oés. 

1614 Tomnins A /bumazari. v, You two decreed acounter- 
mateh betwixt you, And purposed to truck daughters. 

Counterma'tch, 7. [Couxter- 1: cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To be a match for, to match (in oppo- 
sition), to equal, counterbalance. 

1600 Hlottanp Livy xiv. vill. 5413 At leastwise equall 
unto them, and able to countermatch them. 1840 .Z o/s 
49 The centrifugal tendency .. being more conntermatched 
by the centripetal. /éfd. 51 Vhe extinguishing or the 
countermatching of the original inipulse. 

+2. To match one thing against another ; to set 
in antithesis. Hence Counterma‘tching, auti- 
thesis. Oés. 

1§87 Gotvine De Mornay 472 He was condemned, but he 
iustiheth ; Hee was slaine, but he saneth.. For these 
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countermatchings and the like we reade of in our Euange. 
lists. fsa. 485 For who seeth not here a manifest counter- 
matching between the people that are healed, and the partie 
that suffereth for the healing of them? 

+Countermate, s/. O's. [Counter- 3.] 
A rival, antagonist. © Cf. CountTermatcit sd. 

1594 Carew /usso 1881 6 On thee, thou Godfreys counter- 
mate, my rime Attend. /4¢/. ror Nor at « countermate he 
takes offence. 

+Countermate, v. Ols. [f. prec.] 
To match in opposition) ; to checkmate. 

1602 Furwrecke Pandectes 50 Annibal..was fully counter. 
mated by lhe Romanes. 

Countermaund e, obs. f. CouNTERMAND. 

Counter-meet, -message, ctc.: see COUNTER-. 


+ Cowntermesh, a. Obs. (Sce quot. 

1725 Reap.ey Fam. Dict. Ui. 5 U ij: There is a triple or 
Countermesh net called by some a Raffle wherewith they 
likewise catch birds. 

Countermine kauwntomnoain,, 5. [mod. f. 
CouNTER- 3, 134+MINE: cf. F. contremine, It. 
contramina both 16th c.)} 

1. Add, A mine or subterranean excavation made 
by the defenders of a fortress, to intercept a mine 
made by the besiegers. Also, a permanent excava- 
tion made in fortification for the like purpose. 

1548 Hat Chron. 56b, Least cither acy should make a 
countremyne or be an impediment to his worke men, 
1579 FENTON Guicciard. Vi. (1599) 230 It is subiect to 
countermines on all sides. 1599 Suaxs. //eu. J7, 11. ii. 67. 
1645 N.Stoxy Luchir. Fortif. 47 Counter-Mynes are made 
in Ramparts or lulwarkes, at the first new making of a 
Mort..In them the least noise that is made in the outside is 
to be heard, and which way they work. 1686 Burnet 
Trav. v.(1750) 276 All the Lastions have a Countermine 
that runneth along by the Brim of the Pitch. 1863 J. C. 
Morison S¢. Bernard w. i. 412 He undermined the towers, 
and was met by the countermines of the garrison. 

b. In naval war: A submarine ‘mine’ sunk in 
such a position as to cxplode the enemy’s mines 
by the concussion of its explosion. 

The sea inines and countermines are cylinders, or other 
vessels, filled with an explosive ; the mines being laid so as 
to defend a harbour, ctc., by exploding under the ships of an 
assailant, the latter sinks his countermines in their supposed 
vicinity, and explodes them from a distance by electricity. 

1880 « thengun 21 Aug. 242 [To] discover the approach 
of any hostile torpedo launches when they attempt to tow 
countermines against the line of defence .. The lines of 
countermines were laid and exploded in a masterly manner 
by tne naval launches. 

2. fig. A secret device or plot designed to frus- 
trate another ; a counter-plot. 

1570 B. Gooce /op. Kiugd. ut. 33, With dreames and 
fond deuice of men, and cursed countermine, 1611 SrkED 
Mist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1632! 992 With secret countermines 
and open weapons of Law. 1647 May //ist. Part. un. vi. 
100 Many Mynes and Counterniynes were every day work- 
ing with great industry on both sides, @ 1704 R. L’EstRancr 
(J.), The countermine was only an act of self-preservation. 

Countermine (kauntommpain), v.  [f. prec. 
sb.: cf. F. contreminer, It. contraminare, Sp. 
contramtnar.] 


Ll. Ail. a. intr. To make a countermine. 

1583 J. Stocker Civ. Warres Lowe C. 1. 87b, The 
enemy neuer giuing ouer vndermyning, caused the townes 
men also to plye it with countermyning as fast. xrg§91 
Percivaty Sp. Dict., Contranminar, to countermine, Cuut- 
cudum aduersum agere, 1600 HotLraxn Livy xXxxvu. 
vii. 986 b, They countermined directly against them. 1692 
Capt. Suutth's Scamau's Gram. 1. ii. gt He may be able.. 
to Mine or Counter-mine under the same. 

b. ¢rans. To make a countermine against; to 
oppose or check by a countermine. 

1684 J. Peter Siege Vieuna 85 Whilst the Turks were 
working..under that part of the Ravelin..and that our 
Men were digging from above to countermine them. 1686 
Loud. Gas. No. 2159': Our Mines..were Countermined by 
the Enemy. 1709 STEELE Jath'r No. 38 213 A great Body 
of Miners are summoned to the Camp to countermine tbe 
Works of the Eneiny. 1858 Froupe //ist. Eng. 1V. 438 
The mine was countermined. 


e. In naval war: To lay down countcrmines. 

1880 -6 [see CouNTERMINING below]. 

2. fig. To defeat by a counter-plot. 

1s80 Nortn Plutarch (1676) 1003 Nero countermining 
her, presenteth his mother with many rich jewells. 1668 
Dryven Evening’s Love ve. i, We knew you, Madam, and 
was resolv’d to countermine you in all your lots. 170% 
W. Wotton Hist, Rome 417 Maesa..still countermined all 
his Designs. 1794 Gopwin Cad. Williams 107, 1 seem to 
myself perpetually on the brink of being countermined, 
1863 0. Aev. CXIV. 519 Cecil..did not countermine works 
of darkness with works of darkness. 

* Erroneously for cowntermure. 

c1sgz Martowe Jew of Malta 1. ii, Though counter. 
min'd with walls of brass. 1630 A. Johuson'’s Kingd. & 
Comm. 289 These walls are..wel countermined with earth 
ou the inside. 

IIence Countermi‘ning zé/. sé. and ffl. a. 
Countermining cable, gear, etc., that used in laying 
and exploding sea-countermines. 

1649 Roseris Clavits Bibl, 325 Gods countermining of 
H[amans plot. 1654 WintLock Zovfemta 298 Countermining 
Emulators. 1880 A theneun: 21 Aug. 242 2 T:xperiments in 
countermining .. exemplified by the submarine operations 
carried on last October. 1883 Marly .Vews 16 ing 66 
Vhe .Ndmiralty, with the view of undertaking extensive 
torpedo experiments, have ordered. . 20,000 yards of counter- 
mining cable. 1886 Palf Vall G. 25 Aug. 41 Snitable 
counteriining gear with which to destroy their mines 


trans, 
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Counterminer kauntsmoi'ner,. ([f. prec. 
+-ER.] One who countermines. 

1684 J. Peter Siege Vienna 33 Making use of Counter- 
miners. 1852 Miss YonGE Cameos 11. xxv. 270 Three times 
his miners were met by counter-miners of the enemy. 

+Cou‘ntermoil, s/. Os. [CovnrEr- 2.] 
Labour inopposition. Somewhat contemptuous. 
So Countermoi‘l v., to work laboriously against ; 
Countermoiling w/, sb. 

1581 J. Bert //addon’s Ans, Osor. 277b, Strong and.. 
invincible agaynst all the battery and countermoyles of 
Heretiques. /é¢d¢. 129 Undermined with the countermoyl- 
ing of her outragious Pyoners. 

Cou'nter-mo:tion. [Counrer- 3, 6.] 

1, Motion in the opposite direction; contrary 
motion. 

1606 Esrt Nortuampt. in True & Perf. Relat. Ooivb, 
$y countermction or opposition to the spheares of the for- 
mer gouernment. 1644 Dicsy Naé, Bodies ix. (1659) 93 That 
resistance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, 1s plain. 
1665 GLANVILL Scefs. Sez. vi. 28 This motion would be 
quickly deadned by Counter-motions, 21677 Manton Scvvz. 
Ps. cxix. 128 Wks. VIII. 321 They owned Christ, and so 
walked in a countermotion to the times, 

2. A motion or proposed resolution contrary to 


one already proposed. 

Alod. Vhe amendment is in effect a counter-motion. 

Hence Cownter-motion v. sorce-wd. 

1839 CartyLe Chartism i. 112 For what end at all are 
men..sent to St. Stephen's .. kept talking .. motioning and 
counter-motioning ? 

Counter-mount sé. : see CoUNTER- 13. 

+ Cou‘ntermount, -mont, adv. Obs. [a. F. 
contremont, in OF. cuntremunt up-hill, up, con- 
trariwise. f. contre against + mont mount, hill] 
Up-hill, upwards, against the hill or slope; against 
the natural course or ordinary way. Also fig. 

1513 Douctas FE ne?s v1. x. 77 Quhair throw the sandis.. 
Erydanus, the hevinlie riveir cleir, Flowis countirmont and 
wpwart to the lift. 1596 Danxerrtr. Comznes 118 He might 
haue gone vp countermount against the riuer of Rhene. 
Jéid. 324 Horses and men were forced to draw countermount 
at the tale of euery peece. 1647 Warp Simp. Cobler 29 They 
rather draw countermont with their hearts. 1808 Jamieson, 
Contirmont, against the hill, upwards. The term is me- 
taphorically applied to any thing that is contrary to the 
nature or the course of things. 

+Countermount, «. Ods. fad. F. contre- 
monter (Cotgr.): ef. prec.] ¢vavs. To mount in 
the opposite direction ; to reverse. 

1§96 Danert tr. Comes 30 There they deuised to coun- 
termount all the artillerie in their armie against the Kings. 

Cou‘nter-move, sé. [CounvEr- 3.] A move 
in opposition to another; a contrary move. A 
term of chess, transferred to war, diplomacy, etc. 

1858 Froupe Hést. Eng. U1. xvii. 446 His rival’s counter- 
move had checked him, but he waited his opportunity. 
1885 Pall Wall G. 31 Mar. 2/1 {It] was a mistake, and the 
advance of the Russian outposts a fair counter-move. 


Coua:nter-move, v7. rave—°. [CounTER- I]. 


‘To move in a contrary direction or in opposition’ 


to’ (Webster 1864). 

Counter-mo:vement. [CounTER- 3.] 
movement in opposition ; a contrary movement. 

1818 Topp, Countermovement, a manner of moving in 
opposition to another movement ; chiefly, perhaps, a mili- 
tary term. 1866 Gro. Eviot /. Holt xxxiii, Where there is 
no strong counter-movement, any proposition to do some- 
thing unspecified stimulates stupid curiosity. 1882-3 SCHAFF 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 1. 705 This first counter-movement 
from the south, against the stream ..from Central Asia. 

Countermure .kawntaimiiie: , sd. Also 6 
contremeur, contermure, 6-7 countremure, 7 
(counter-mire), 7-8 contramure. fad. F. cov- 
tre-mur (16th c.), in It. and Sp. contramuro, f. 
contre, contra = COUNTER- 8 + mur, muro wall.] 

1. J/7, A wall raised within or behind another 
wall as a rescrve defence, in case of its being 
breached. 

1524 St. Papers Hen. VITI, V1. 355 Ther was diches 
trenchis contremeurs bulwarkes and other repares made 
within the wall. 1553 BRenve O. Cxrtins G vitj, But they 
within made a countermure as highe as the olde wall. 1653 
H. Cocan wr. Pizto's Trav. xliv. 261 Fortifying themselves 
with counter-mires which they opposed to the breaches .. 
made with pieces of timber taken from the houses. 1836 
Tuirtwaty Greece LIT. xx. 146 The main hope of the Pelo- 
ponnesians..was completely defeated by the countermure, 

2. An outer wall for additional defence. 

21552 Litanp Collect. 111. 145 /’romurale, a counter- 
mure, 1§99 Ilakcuyt Voy. 11. 308 The city hath a three- 
folde wall about it; 1he innermost very high .. the third a 
countermure. 1703 T. N. Crty & C. Purchaser 117 Contra- 
mture..an Out-wall, built about the Wall of a City. 1755 
in Jousson. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake 292 With counter- 
mure guarded by sea and by land. 

+b. Applicd to a breakwater. Ods. 

1610 Hottaxp Camden's Brit.1.755 Vhe Iland Walney 
as a forefence or conntre-mure lying along by it. 1644 
Siixcssy Diary 1836) 126 Wawne Iscland w*" is a narrow 
screed of land lying before Fourness and serving for a coun- 
termure to hold off y® violence of y® sea. 1645 /béd. 164 
Cross piles .. fasten’d to y' whoie work .. as a countermure 
to receive y' force of y® water. 

3. A mound or wall raised outside the walls of a 
fortress by the besiegers to assist their operations. 

1553 buvis Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb,) 13 They rowled be- 
fore them a bulwarke or countremure of earth, in maner as 
bigge as a mountayne, which ,, they moued neare vnto the 
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trenche or ditche of the castell, so that they . . battered the 
walles and towres thereof very sore. 1600 HoLLanp Livy 
x. ix. 357 It was impregnable, either byassault, or counter- 
mures & skonces. 1627 May Lacaz 1. Annot., Insomuch 
that Casar to besiedge the conquered, made a counter- 
mure of dead carkasses. 

4. fig. (cf. bulwark, rampart.) 

1580 A fol. Pr. Orange in Phenix (1721) 1.476 A Counter- 
mure against their Pride and Rashness. 1604 Supplic. 
Masse Priests 1 Either kingdom being such a fortres and 
countermure to other. 1661 WitHER (¢7#/e, A_ Triple 
Paradox affixed toa Countermure raised against the Furious 
3atteries of Restraint, Slander, and Poverty. 

Countermure ‘kau:ntoimitiv1), v. [a F. 
contre-murer, It. contramurare Aothc.), f. the 
sb. : see prec.] 

a. trans. To fortify or defend with a counter- 
mure. b. 777. To raise a countermute. 

¢1594 Kyp Sf. 7rag. m. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 91 Where, 
countermur’d with walls of diamond, I find the place im- 
pregnable. 1627-47 FettHam Resolves (ed. 7) 329 The 
falling of ahouse is more perillous than the rising of a flood 
.-{in] the latter..there being time either to avoid the place, 
orto countermure. 1665 Sir T. Herspert /%av. (1677! 189 
A running trench. .countermur’d with a thick wall of stone. 

Counter-naiant, a. Her.: see CoUNTER- 14a. 

1830 in Rosson Brit. Herald, 

Cownter-name. rare. [? Counrer- 3.] A 
name used in opposition to the real or proper name. 

1856 Aytoun Bothwell (1857) 57 Wretch, villain, traitor, 
regicide—These are the counter-names For men whom for- 
tune sets aside. 

+Counterna‘tural, 2. Obs. rare, [Covun- 
TER- 10.] Contrary to nature ;= CoNTRANATURAL. 

1666 G. Harvey Jord. Angl. iii. 17 A counternatural, 
Hectick..wasting of all the parts of the body. 

Counter-nebuleé, a. Her.: see CouNTER- 14 b. 

Counter-noise, -notice: see CouNTER-. 

+ Cou-nter-no:te, sb. us. Obs. [CounTEr- 
12.] ? Note against note; = CounTERPoINT sd.1 1. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Wks. (1880) 77 Bi ber grete criyng of song, 
as deschaunt, countre note & orgene, pei ben lettid fro 
studynge & prechynge of be gospel. ?c1475 Sgr. lowe 
Degre 790 Your quere nor organ songe shall wante, With 
counter note and dyscant. 

+ Cou:nter-no'te, v. Obs. 
CouNTERMARK 7, 

1665 J. Wess Stone-/eng 7 Those which are thus counter- 
noted, are not the overthwart Pieces mentioned by him in 
his Narrative. 

Counter-objection, -obligation, 
-orator, ctc. : see CouNTER-. 

Cownter-o:pening. ([Counrer- 6.] An 
opening opposite another; sfec. in Suxgery, an open- 
ing made in an abscess opposite to one already 
existing, to facilitate the discharge of matter. 

1611 Corcr., Contr-ouverture, a counter-opening. 21750 
S. Suarr Surgery (J.), The place for a counteropening. 
1766 Phil. Trans. LVI. 271 Immediately made free in- 
cisions and counter-openings in the parts which contained 
the matter. 1882 in syd, Wionewet, 

Counter-o'pposite, 2. Her. 
each other on opposite sides’ 
Herald 1830). 

Cou'nter-o:rder, sd. [CounTer- 3.] An 
order contrary to, or reversing, a previous order. 

1821 Scott Avezzéw. xl, The very positive counter-orders 
which he had sent by Lambourne. 1883 G. Liovp £46 & 
Flow 11. 42 Perpetual orders, errands and counter-orders. 

Cou:nter-o'rder, v. [f. prec.: cf, CounTER- 
I, (In first quot. app. nonce-use for an etymological 
purpose.)] ¢vazs. To give orders against (what 
has been previously ordered) ; to countermand. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. 11. 122 The first word 
signifies properly disordered, counter-ordered, or ordered 
i 1768 Ear: Matmespury Diartes & Corr. (1844) 
I. 31 The Russian troops. . were now counter-ordered. 1833 
Marrvat 7. Stmple Wii, 1 did not counter-order it. 1880 
Burton Refgn Q. Anne 11). xiv. 22 To counter-order what 
Vendome had ordered. 

+ Cou'nterpace, sd. Obs. [CounTER- 6.] 


1. A movement in a contrary or reverse direction. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 750 She [the moon] fades and 
falls away again, and runs a counter-pace, Vntill she have 
foregone the light, and figure of her face. 

2. A moyement or step against something. 

1692 TempLe A/emozrs m1. 339 (Seager), The rebellion in 
Scotland broke out; upon which it was pleasant to observe 
the counterpaces that were made. 173: Swirt Pref, 
Temple's Wks., Not..a Person fit to be celebrated for his 
Part in forwarding that famous League..who had made 
such Counterpaces to destroy it. 

3. A retaliatory action. 

1611 Frorio, Coxtrapasso, 2 counterpace, a forfeiture 
against law, a law, as we say, limme for limme. 

So + Cownterpace v. 

1611 FLorio, Contrapassare, to transgresse, to do or for- 
feit against any edict, to counterpace. 

+ Cownterpa:cer. Obs. nonce-wd. One who 
paces or walks opposite; in f/.=ANTIPODES. 

tsst Recorpe Cast. A xvowd. (1556) 93 Antipodes, as you 
might say Counterfooted, or Counterpasers. 

+ Cou:nter-pa‘ge, v. Obs. rare. [CouNnTER- 
I.] trans, To place (a text or version) parallel to 
another on the opposite page. 

1623 Liste AUfric on O. & N. Test. Yo Rdr. 8 To fill vp 
that empty roome which of necessitie ensued the counter- 
paging our translation, 


[CotnTER- 1.] = 


-offer, 


‘Opposed to 
(Robson S7rzz. 


COUNTERPART. 


Counterpais(e, obs. ff. CouNTERPOISE. 

+ Counterpa‘lace, -pa‘lyss. Sv. Oés. [De- 
rivation uncertain: see Jamieson.] A rival. 

41455 Hottanp /fowlat 904 As souerane him awne self 
throw bewte he bair Counterpalace.to the Pape, our princia, 
I plicht. c1q70 Henry Wallace x. 524 Stud thow rychtwys 
to me, Cownter palyss | suld nocht be to the. 

Cownter-pa:iled, 2. Her. [Countrr- 14: 
cf. next.] Of a shield: Parted into an even 
number of divisions pale-wise, and divided fess- 
wise, the tinctures of the upper and lower halves 
being counterchanged. 1727-51 CuamBers Cyci. 

Cou‘nter-pa‘ly, 2. Her. [a. F. contre-palé.] 
= prec. 

1830 Rosson Brit. [Tevald \11. Gloss., Counter-palé, or 
-paly..is the same as paly of [six, etc.], per fesse counter- 
changed. 

+Couwnterpane!. Ods. Forms: 5 contre- 
pane, 6 -payne, counterpayne, -pein, 6-7 
-paine,-pane,7-pain [app.a. Anglo-F, countre- 
pan, in the (unrecorded: sense ‘ opposite part’, f. 
contre- + OF. pan piece, part, portion (see Godef.> : 
the Anglo-French word occurs in Britton, app. 
in sense ‘counter-part of the contract ’, or * counter- 
obligation’: cf. CoUNTER-PAWN, 

1292 Britton I. 237 Cestes condiciouns obligent les parties 
..en tele manere, ge si le un doigne ou face, le autre est 
tenuz et obligez a fere le countrepan solom le contract.] 

1. Zaw. The counterpart of an indenture. 

1509-10 Act 1 fen. V///,c. 8 The jurye..shall receyve 
the counterpayne of the office..endented and sealed by the 
eschetour. 1548 Hatt Chrow.12b, This duke of Aumerle 
..had his counterpaine of the endenture of the confederacie 
-.in his bosom. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. /rel. in [olinshed 
Il. 65,1 Keeping the one counterpane with himselfe, sealed 
with his seale that made the seizure, and leauing the other 
in the hands of the said warden. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. 
fair Induct., Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine. 
a 1693 Urguuart Raédedais in. hi. 414 Makers of Counter- 
panes, Writers. 

Jig. 1609 G. Bexson Sermz. 89 The assurance that we haue 
for our saluation is in the word of God .. but God keepes a 
counterpane thereof. a@ 1628 F. Grevitte Poems, Hunt. 
Learning \xxvil. 1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 31 The 
counterpane of the Covenant. .engraven on the heart. 

2. gen. A copy, duplicate ; = COUNTERPART 2. 

©1475 Partenay 6587 Or ellys man myght by computacion 
In ther contrepane finde others reson, In frensh or english. 
1596 NasHE Saffron Halden V iv, I have a letter under his 
owne hand. .this is the counterpaine of it. 

3. fig. = COUNTERPART 3. To play the counter- 
pane: to imitate. 

1549 ALLEN Jude's Par. Rev. 35 Of bothe these states.. 
the earthly Jerusalem ..is set for a figure, comparison, 
example and counterpane. 1560 Rotitanp Crt. Venus iv. 
62 That nane sould preis to play the counterpane. 1628 
Prynne Love-lockes 33 We are but their Echos, Shadowes, 
Apes, or Counterpanes. 1666-70 Brooxs /i’%s. (1867) VI. 
107 Now is not famous London the sad counterpane of 
desolate Jerusalem? a sore and unquenchable fire hath 
turned England's metropolis into ashes. 

4. One of two parts which fit together and com- 
plement each other ; = CouUNTERPART 4. 

1612 T. Taytor Comm. Titus Ded., Whose holy doctrine 
and life, are the counterpaine one of the other. 1614 T. 
Avams Devil's Banquet 338 Our life should be the counter- 
paine of our doctrine. 1615 J. STEPHENS Ess. & Char., Gd. 
Husband in Halliw. Repr. Char. Bks. (1857) 139 Love and 
providence be the two counterpanes of a good husband. 

Counterpane”’ (kaunteipén, -pein). Also 
7 -poyne, 8 -pain. [An alteration of the earlier 
CoUNTERPOINT 2, the second element being made 
identical with the word Pane (F. paz, L. panzzes 
cloth), used in 1sthc. (cf. quots. 1459, 1464) in 
the sense ‘ coverlet, bed-cover’, or with the same 
element in CovER-PANE covering cloth, q. v.] 

The outer covering of a bed, generally more or 
less ornamental, being woven in a raised pattern, 
quilted, made of patch-work, etc. ; a coverlet, a 
quilt. 

[1459 /nv. in Paston Lett. No. 336 I. 484 [Bedchamber] j 
fedder bed..item, ij blankettys, j payre of sence Item j 
rede pane furryd with connyngs. [Also on p. 483 dzs.]_ 1464 
Willin Draper's Dict. s.v., Six pair of blankets, and a pane 
of minever.] ; : ; 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xli, On which, a Tissue coun- 
terpoyne was cast. 1626 Sir R. Boyvte Diary (1886) 11. 193 
For {the].. outside ofa skarlett gown to mak a Counterpane 
sutable to my Skarlett Bedd. 1679 Lozd. Gaz. No. 1434/4 
An Indian Counter-pane or Coverlid with silk and silver. 
1745 P. THomas ¥7xd, Anson's Voy, 200 The Conunterpain is 
in a manner the same. They do not use Feather Beds. 
1851 H. Metvitte Whale iv. 28 The counterpane was of 
patchwork. 1885 Tennyson /2 Children's Hospital vii, Her 
dear, long, lean, little arins lying out on the counterpane. 

Counterpanion : see CoUNTER-COMPANION. 

Counter- parade, -parry (Fencing): 
COUNTER 56.5 

Cou-nter-paro‘le. [Counrer-8b.] An ad- 
ditional or extra parole or password given in time 


of alarm. Cf. COUNTER-SIGN. _ : 
1823 in Crass 7echnol, Dict.; and in mod. Dicts. 


Counterpart (kawntaspait). (Counter. 8: 
cf. F. contre-partie (13th c. in Godef. Supp.)] 

1. Law. The opposite part of an INDENTURE, 
q. v.; cach of the indented parts of a deed of con- 
tract, etc., in its relation to the other part; esg. 


see 


EE ee 


COUNTERPARTY. 


that which is not considered the principal part or 
original, e.g. the executed copy of a lease or 
receipt retained by the grantor as a counter-security. 

1627 Sir R. Boye Diary (1886-1. 160 Sir Walter Raleigh 
. endorsed with his own hand on the counterpart of the lease. 
1767 Biackstonk Comm. 11. 296 When the several parts 
of an indenture are interchangeably executed by the several 
parties, that part or copy which is executed by the grantor 
is usually called the original, and the rest are counterparts. 
1808 Regul. Service at Sea vy. ii. § 16 The Captain is to 
keep Counterparts of all the Accounts of the Receipt and 
Expenditure of Stores and Provisions with which the Ship 
shall be supplied. 1858 Lp. St. Lronarps //andy Bk. 
Prop. Law xvi. 107 A counterpart of the lease is to be exe- 
cuted by the lessee. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices 1. xxvi. 
644 It does not scem that any counterpart was delivered to 
tbe borrower. 

Jig. a1720 Surrviein (Dk. Buckhm.) (1753) 1. 120 And 
this contract [friendship] will never hold, without an exact 
counterpart, 

+2. genx. A duplicate, or exact copy. Obs. 

a 1676 Harr Law “ng. (J.), In some things the laws of 
Normandy agreed with the laws of england; so that they 
seem to be, as it were, copies or counterparts one of another. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 267 2 4 In The Spanish Friar ,. 
the two different Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of 
one another. 

3. fg. A person or thing so answering to another 
as to appear a duplicate or exact copy of it. 

a1680 Butter Rew. (1759) 1. 136 So like in all Things, 
that one Brother Is but a Counterpart of th’ other, 1785 
Cowrerr 77roc. 442 He, that seemed our counterpart at first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude revers'd. 1824 W: levinc 
7. Trav. 1. 31 A full-length portrait. .the very counterpart 
of his visitor of the preceding night. 1860 ‘I'ynpaLt Gfac. 
h. App. 429 You can .. build up a sandstone mass which 
shall be the exact counterpart of that presented by nature. 

4. One of two parts which fit and complete each 
other; a person or thing forming a natural com- 
plement to another. 

1634 Witner Lyibfents 99 ‘Vo meet each other's nat’rall 
Counterpart. @1700 Dryven (J.', Oh counterpart Of our 
soft sex; well are you made our lords. 1822 Haztitt 
Table-t. 1, xvi. 392 Popular fury finds its counterpart in 
courtly servility. 1833 CHatmers Covst. A/an (1835) I. ii. 
112 In counterpart to this complacency..there is a felt dis- 
comfort. 1880 Havucuton /’Ays. Geog. il. 19 Deep-sea valleys 
..are the counterparts of the mountain chains. 

5. Afusic. A part written ‘against’ or to ac- 
company another. [CounTer- 12.] 

(1597 Mor.ey /utrod. A/us. 154 Likewise betwixt the treble 
and counter part another might easilie be placed.) 1706 
Puitirrs (ed. Kersey), Counter-part..a Term in Musick, 
only importing one Part to be opposite to another; as the 
Bass is said ‘To be the Counter-part of the Treble. 1806 
Grecory Dict. Arts & Sc. 1. 446. 

6. attrib. 

1833 Cuatmers Const. MJan (1835) I. iti. 155 Urging on- 
ward their counterpart desires. 1885 Law 7imes Rep, LI. 
662/r ‘The parties having come to an agreement. .the terms 
thereof were embodied tn two counterpart documents. 

+ Cownterpa:rty. Ols. Also 6 conter-, 7 
contre-. fa. K. coufre-fpartie athe. in Littré; 
13th c. in Godef. Sup/.).} 

1. An opposite party in a law-suit or contest ; an 
adversary or opponent. 

1557 N. T. (Genev.) Lake xii. 58 Whyle thou goest with 
thy conterpartie to y° ruler. 1577-87 Houixsuen Chrov. 
INI. 838/2 Then in came the counterpartie richlie apparelled, 
to the number of twelue, 1624 Brief Inform. Affairs of 
Palatinate 52 These commings and goings too and fro, 
caused by the contreparty, were for no other end. 

2. The opposite party in a contract, etc. 

1676 R. Dixon 7ivo Test. 29 As to the Act of God, Abra- 
ham was not the Counterparty with whom it was done, but 
the Beneficiary unto whom it was done. 

3. =COouUNTERPART I. 

1624 Brief luform. Affairs of Palatinate 34 The instruc- 
tion of the said Embassade (the counter-partie whereof is in 
mens hands) sheweth the quite contrarie. 

Counterpase, -payse, obs. ff. COUNTERPOISE. 

Cou:nter-pa'ssant, «. Mer. [CounrEnr- 14.] 
Passant or walking in opposite directions. 

1610 Guitum //eraldry i. xv. (1660) 183 He beareth. .two 
lioncels counterpassant. 1727 Braptry Fam. Dict. s.v., 
When two Lions are born in Coats of Arms, and one appears 
to be passing or walking quite the contrary Way with the 
other ; the Heralds call it by the Term Cownter-passant. 
1864 Boutett //eraldry [Tist. & Pop. x. 60. 

Counter-passion. Also 7 contre-. [Covn- 
TER- 2, 3, 3.] 

a. A passion opposed to or the opposite of 
another. +b. Passion or suffering corresponding 
to that felt byanother. +e. An outburst of passion 
against something. 

t597 Danire Civ. Sars vin. Ixxviii, When this great 
fight of counter-passions had been throughly try’d. 1609 
Bp. W. Bartow Aus. Nameless Cath, 365 These sections 
conclusorie, are rather Contre-passions of Lunacie, then 
artificiall closes of an Epilogue. 1630 Lennarw tr. Charron’s 
Wisd. 1. xx. heading, Of Covetousness and her counter- 

assion. ¢1630 Jackson Creed vi. xxxiii, Wks. V. 520 

unished according to the rule of retaliation or counter- 

passion. 1793 W. Ronerts Looker-on No. 81 (1794) ILL. 291 
The prevalence of some counter-passion, 

+Counter-pawn. Obs. [f. CountEr- 5 + 
Pawn ; but possibly directly from OF. contrepaz, 
‘a pledge, gage, or pawne, especially ofan immouc- 
able’ (Cotgr.), found from 13the. in Godcf. in 
sense ‘security, cvidence, or assurance of pro- 


i 
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perty’; cf. also AI. conttrepan quoted under 
CounTERrANE |, and see Pant, Pawn both from 
OF. pai.) =Countenvane br. 

r6rr Cotcr., Contrezgage, a counter-gage, or counter. 
pawne. 1620 lorp Linea I’. (1843) 46 A tripartite counter- 
pawne, wherby wee hold the possession of life 1634 ?¢ 
Warbeck u. iit, No indenture but has its counterpawn. 

Counterpease, -peise, obs. ff. Cots rerroise. 

Cownter-penalty. [Counrer- 3: transl. 
Gr. avritipnos.] Gr. Antiyg. The penalty which 
an accused person who had been pronounced guilty 
suggested for himself in opposition to that which 


the accuser proposed. 

1847 Grote Greece 1, xxxvi. IV. 494 vote, The practice of 
calling on the accused party, after having been pronounced 
guilty, to impose upon himself a counter-penalry .. in con- 
trast with that named by the accuser, was a convenient ex- 
pedient for bringing the question to a substantive vote of 
the dikasts. 1875 JoweTT /’/ate ied, 2) 1. 342 Why should 
he propose any counter-penaliy when he does not know 
whether death. .is a good or an evil? | ; 

Conter-pest, -petition, -picture, -pillar, 
ete. : see COUNTER-. 

+Counter-pilaster. Os. [CounTER- 8: 
ef. mod.l'. comtrepilastre.] An opposite or second- 
ary pilaster; in quot. a pilaster projecting from a 
pier which was formerly called a pilaster). 

1730 A. Gorvon Maffer’s Aniphith. 220 The Counter- 
pilaster, or the flat Pillar runs from the Foot of it to the 
Top. /éid. 221 ‘The lower Pilasters have..in the Middle 
of them, in place of our Counter-pilaster, a half Doric 
Pillar. 

Cou:nter-pla‘ced, fa. ffle. [CountER- 14 a.] 
Placed in opposite directions. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1318/4 A brown Gelding ..with a 
.. brand marked with two P’s counter-placed, thus, q p upon 
his near shoulder. 1830 Ronson Aovt. (lerald WI, Gloss., 
Counter placed, opposite to each other. 

Counter-plan, -play: see CouNTER-. 

Cownterplea. /aw. Also7-plee. [Coun- 
TER- 3.] An answer or replication to a plea or 
request made, in which arguments are advanced 


why the same should not be admitted. 

1565 I. Stapteton Forty. Farth 69 Is this counterplea 
good by any lawe. .of man or of God? 1613 Sir H. Fincu Lavy 
(1636) 370 In writs of right or of possession. .that is a good 
counterplea. 1809 Tomiiss Law Dict.s.v. Benefit of Clergy, 
Against the defendant's prayer of clergy, the prosecutor 
may file a Counter-Plea ; alledging some fact, which in law 
deprives the defendant of the privilege he claims. 1832 
Ht. Martinrau “fa of Gar. v.60 She now asked impa- 
tiently where the laird was. Not where she could reach 
him to lodge a counter-plea, the steward answered. 

Jig. 1607 Hieron Iiks. 1. 393 A counter-plea to that pro- 
phane and peremptory principle of the atheists. 

+ Counterplea‘d, v. O/s. Also 4-5 contre-, 
conter-, counter-, countre-, countur-, coun- 
tyr-plede, -pleide,-plete. [a. AF. coutreplede-r, 
{. cowtre- against + pledex to PLEAD.] 

1. Law. To plead in opposition to (a declara- 
tion, demand, voucher, etc., of the opposite 


party’ ; to make a counterplea. 

{1275 Act 3 Edw./,c. 40 Purveu est en brief de possession 
..que si le tenaunt vouche a garaunt, e le demaundaunt le 
contre pleide, etc. 1292 Britton mt. xi. § 15 Et si le autre 
garraunt viegne en court et countreplede la garrauntie.] 
1530 Pat.scr. 500/1 Whan a man of lawe maketh a reason 
peremtorie, itcan nat be contrepleted. 1613 Sir H. Fixcu 
Law (1636) 370 If the vouchee counterplead the warrantie, 
and it be found against him, he shall lose the land. 1642 
Persnins Prof. Bk. iii. § 200 The demandant may well 
counterpleade the voucher. 

Jig. 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1280/1 His mercy no 
cause had to counterpleade his iustice, in abridgyng the 
eternitye of the proude spirites paine. 1589 Warner <1 /d. 
Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 /Eneas..thankfully acknow- 
ledged her great bountie, counter-pleading to haue pre- 
tended a departure without leaue taken, 


b. aésol. To plead or argue one against the 


other. 

cx6rr Syivester Du Bartas u. iw. iv. Wks. (1621) 580 
There is a Tale, that once the Hoast of Birds. .ambitiously 
did strive, And counter-plead for the Prerogative. 

2. géz. Yo argue against (a person, statement, 


etc.) ; to oppose in argument ; to contradict. 

1377 Lancu. 7. Pf. B. xu. 100 Ne countreplede clerkes I 
conseille be for cure. ¢ 1385 Cnaucer LZ. G. HW. Prol. 476 
Lat be thyn arguynge For loue ne wele nat countyrpletyd 
be In ryght ne wrong. 

absol. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy Prol., Agayne the trouth 
who so euer striue Or counterplede or make any debate. 

+ Couwnter-plight. Ols. uonce-wd. [Covn- 
TER- 6 + PLicuT fold.] <A fold in the opposite 


direction. 

1625 Liste Du Lartas, Nov 155 Among the greater six, 
that with a counter plight [A/z contraire) Do half divide 
the globe, the cirel of March-day-night Is justly set betwixt 
the north and southern pole. 

Cou'nterplot, 54. [Counrrr. 3, 2.] 

1. A plot contrived to defeat another plot. 

ex611 Syt.vester De Bartas iu. iw. iv. 961 The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their Foe. 
1777 Suertpan Sch. Scand. v. iti, Plot and counter-plot, 
egad! 1879 Dixon Hindsor 11. vi. 60 The lords, suspecting 
his designs, were talking of a counterplot. 

+2. A plotting against. Ods. 

1664 More A/ys¢. fig. iv. 10 Such a Mystery as in effect 
is a real counterplot and undermining as well of the Privative 
as Positive Scope of the Gospel of Christ. 


COUNTERPOINT. 
Cou'nterplo:t, 7. [Cotxtrr- 1.] 


1. utr, ‘To devise a commterplot agaznst; to plot 
in opposition. 

1597 Danirt Cr. Wars Wks. (1717 55 Vou lave great 
Cause your Subjects to suspect, And counterplot agains! 
their Subtilties. 1675 sfr¢ Content. 1. § 1. 176 When 
lapsed man had counterplotted against Ilimself, defeated the 
purpose of the Divine goodness, ctc. 1861 Perry f/7sf.€/. 
fing. ¥.xv.535 Against these plots the bishop counterplotted. 

2. fraus. Yo plot against a plot, or plotter ; 


to frustrate by a counterplot. 

1662 Preys Diary 27 June, Ie do counterplot them by 
setting him up higher still, 1678 Gap ¢ rt. Gentiles VL. 
55 Their plotted contrived evil was counter-plotted and von- 
trived by God for good. 1700 ‘Tyee. //ist, Ang. VL. 855 
Ile was Counter-plotted by the other's Policy rg W. 
Kise tr. Narde'’s Ref. Pol. ili. 6g It is permitted to counter- 
plot what is plotted against us. 1887 Spectator 27 Au,z. 
1160 Vo counterplot that infamous trickster, 

Ilence Counterplo tter, -plo-tting 2/)/. s/, 

1642 Mition Apol. Smect. xii, The endless brabbles and 
counterplottings of the Bishops. 1741 Ricwarbson Janne (it 
(1824) 1. 209 All his stratageniy..and all your pretry 
counterplottings. 1883 1). I]. Wurrter By-ceass of Lit 
vill. 147 Mare Antony the counterplotter. 

Counterpoint kawntorpoint’, 54.1 Also 6 
-poinct, conterpoynt, -pointe, Sc. cuntirpoirt. 
[In sense 1, a. F. comlreporut 1th ec. in Littré) - 
Olt. coutrapunto, in med.1.. contrapuuclint, canti: 
contrapuuctus, lit. ‘song or music pointed-against,’ 
the part added as accoinpaniment to a plain-song 
being indicated by notes, ‘ pricks’, or * points’, set 
agaiust over or under the notes or puints of the 
original melody. In senses 3 and 4, f. CounTER- 
Ones ]| I. Waste. 

1. The melody added as accompaniment to a 
given melody or ‘plain-song*. Also fiz. 

rs30 Varscr. 2082 Conterpoynt, confrepaynt. 1549 
Compt. Scot, vi. 30 Vhe lyntquhit sang cuntirpoint quhen 
the os3il selpit. 1620 Suniros Quea. D1. xxviii. 157 1 
your braying Music, what counterpoint Could you expect 
but bat blows? 1868 Mornis Larthly Par i. 18701 306 .N 
‘rainy wind from ‘twiat the trees arose, And sang a iournful 
counterpoint to those. 1880 Ocsetey in Grove Dict. Mi. 
I. 407 It iy usual to take some fragment of an old chant or 
chorale as the ‘ canto fermo’ or plain-chant, to which other 
parts or melodics are added as accompaniments .. This is 
called ‘adding a counterpoint to a given subject’. , 

2. The art of adding one or more melodies as 
accompaniment to a given melody or ‘ plain-song’ 
according to certain fixed rules; the style of cont. 
position in which melodies are thus combined. 

Double counterpoint; counterpoint in which the melodies 
are so constructed as to admit of being placed in any order 
above or below one another. : : 

1597 Morey /ytrod. Afus. 71 ‘The first waie wherein we 
shew the vse of the cordes, is called Counterpoint : that is, 
when to a note of the plainsong, there goeth but one note 
of descant. 1674 Prayrorp Skiff A/us, m1. 1 Counterpoint 
.-was the old manner of Composing Parts together, by 
setting Points or Pricks one against another. 1762 J. Brows 
Poetry & Mus. \. (2763) 67 Counterpoint, or an artificial 
Composition in various Parts, was altogether unknown. 
1880 Ovusetev in Grove Dict. J/us. 1. 408 Plain counter- 
point is generally divided into five species. ‘The first is 
called ‘note against note’..‘he second species ts called 
“two notes to one’..The third species is called ‘four notes 
to one’.. he fourth is called ‘syncopated counterpoint’... 
The fifth species is called ’ florid counterpoint’. 

Il. general. 

+3. A contrary point in an argument. Odés. 

1565 Jewet Repl. Harding (1611)151 Tleere M. Harding, 
by counterpoints . compareth the state of the Primitiue 
Church and his Church of Rome together. @ 1626 Br. 
Anprewes Sev. (18536) 1. 158 Which two counterpoint, 
make in shew a_ conflict or contradiction between the 
Prophet and the Evangelist. 

4. The opposite point; the exact oppovite, 
antithesis. 

1599 Sandys Eurvpe Spec. (1632) 167 Who affecting in 
them selves and followers a certeine Angelicall purity, fe . 
sodainely to the very counterpoinct of justifying bestiality. 
1603 Knottes Hist. Turks (16211834 The portall. . standing 
in counterpoint with the third gate above mentioned. 1603 
B. Jonson Seyanus im. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 151 ‘1 My ambitior, 
is the counterpoint. 1878 Trxxvson Q, Vary int. vi, Should 
her love. . Veer to the counterpoint. 

Ilence Counterpointist, 2 contrapuntist; 
Cou nterpointiless a., lacking counterpoint. 

1826 M. Keviy Acorn, 1.225, 1 compare a zood inelodist 
to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post horses. 
1887 E. Gersev Vertinm Quit 11. 30 Figureless counter- 
pointless sce-sawings. 2 

+ Counterpoint, s/.2 Ofs. Forms: 3 coun- 
turpynt, conter-, 5 cowntyr-, cowntter-, cown- 
ter-, counterpoynt e, 6-7 -pointe. fa. OF. 
contrepornte ‘athe. in Littre), synonym ol cowrte- 
fotute, both torms being app. corruptions of OF 
cutlle-potnte, coulte-potile, coute-foite, repr. 1.. 
culetta puncta see Du Cange) lit. * quilt stabbed 
or stitched through, quilted mattress’. The first 
clement is thus the same word as Quit; the 
second has, since 1600, been altered to faze] A 
quilted cover for a bed; a CaUnxTerpane. 

(1423 Schedule, 1 [en, Vt, Add. MS. 4603 £170 Item le 
testour. Item le Counterpoint du dit lit] ¢ 1450 BA. Cur- 
tasve 455 In Batees Gh. 1868) 314 Po counturpynt he lays 
on beddys fete. 1524 Zest. Ed or. Surtees) V. 186 My best 
fetherbed and oon cowntter poynte of tapstre worke. 1588 


COUNTER-POINT. 


Lanc. Wills 111. 13 A feather bedd a bolster and a counter- 
poynte of tapistree. 1620 Suerton Quix. IV. xxix. 223 

Hid with the sheets and counterpoint. 1694 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2949/4 Stolen..Curtains and Counterpoint of a Bed, 
of Indian Damask. ; 

b. Conzh., as counter potnt-maker. 

1611 CoTGR., Contrepointerie, the shop of a Quilter, or 
Counterpoint-imaker. | : 
.+Cownterpoint, v. Os.-° [a. OF. contre- 
pointer (in 1gth c. also coudeforncter) to quilt, f. 
contrepointe, etc. sb. see prec. 

In French this vb. has run together with an original 
word contre-pointer to set point against point, add the 
counterpoint in music, point a battery against another, 
cross, thwart, etc. : see Cotgr. and Littré.] _ 

To quilt by stitching together two pieces of cloth 
with an intervening layer of padding. 

1598 Fiorio, /sbottire, to stuffe, to quilt, to bumbase or 
counterpoint. 1599 Minsneu SA. Dict., Contrapuntear, to 
counterpoint. E 5 3 

Counterpoi‘nted, -pointe, a /er. [F. 
conlrepoinlé, {. contre against, opposite + fozz¢t 
point.] (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Counter-pointed .. is when two 
chevrons in one escutcheon meet in the points; the one 
rising, as usual, from the base, and the other inverted, fall- 
ing from the chief... They inay also be counter-pointed.. 
when they are founded on the sides of the shield, and the 
points meet that way; called couxter-fointed in fesse. 

Counterpoi‘sable, ¢. vac. In 6 -peisable. 
[f. CouNTERPOISE v.+ -ABLE.] That can be coun- 
terpoised, or weighed in the opposite scale. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 363 So excellent, that 
nothing therwith is counterpeisable. /dzd. 365. 

Counterpoise ‘kaw nt2:poiz), sb. Forms: a. 
5 cowntyrpeyce, -peys, countrepeis, 6-7 coun- 
terpeiz(e, -peyse, -peyze, -pease, -peaze, 5 
countrepase, counterpais, 6 -payse; 8B. 5 
'? cowntyrpoys), 6-7 counterpoyse, 6-8 -poize, 
6- -poise. [ME. a. OF. cozzetrepets, -pais = Cen- 
tral F. contrepots (now -foids), f. contre- against + 
pets, pots:—L. pensum weight. The original OF. 
é?, which became in Parisian in 13thc. 07, was 
retained in Northern French, and gave ¢z, az in 
Anglo-French and English; but towards 1600 the 
latter adopted the contemporary continental Fr. 02.] 

1. A weight which balances another weight, or 
acts against a force, so as to establish equilibrium ; 
an equal or counterbalancing weight. 

a. ¢1430 Lypc. A/in. Poems 50 (Halliw.) The countre- 
pase was light. c1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowyntyrpeyce 
[K. -peys, 1499 Pyxson -poys), hostimentum, libramentum. 
1530 PatsGr. 209/2 Counterpayse, coutrepoys. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND Treas. Fr. Tong, Contrepois, a counterpease. 

B. 1598 Fiorio, Marchio della stadera,a counterpoise, 
anie thing put in the ballances or scales to make euen 
waight. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech. xxxiv. 259 
We put a Metalline counterpoise into the opposite Scale. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone 1. 195 These ..are of the same 
weight, and therefore a counterpoize to each other. 1824 
R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 143 The counterpoise at 
the other end of the lever-beam raises the pistons to the top 
of their respective cylinders. 1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 
250 Wheels and counterpoises .. to facilitate the raising of 
the telescope when the collimators .. are examined. 

2. transf. and fig. Something of equivalent force, 
effect, or weight on the opposite side ; that which 
serves as a counter-balance or set-off, 

a. ¢1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode w., xlix. (1869) 199 Pat j 
shal fynde in bis place countrepeis and equipollence of pe 
hegge of penitence. 1585 Parsons Chr. Exerc. 1. ili. 290 
‘The greeuous counterpeaze of discontentmentes, that euerie 
worldly plesure hath with it. @ 1628 F. Grevitte Sidney 
(1652) 27 A Protestant party, rais’d..to be a ballance or 
counterpease to that dangerous Heptarchy of Spain. 

B. 1580 Nortu /’lutarch (1676) 137 Who..put (as a man 
will say)a counterpoise into the ballance. 1625 Bacon Ess., 
Empire (Arb.) 307 Their Second Nobles .. are a Counter- 
poize tothe Higher Nobility, tbat they grow not too Potent. 
1684 Contempl. State of Man 1. ii. (1699) 21 There is no 
felicity upon Earth which carries not its counterpoise of 
Misfortunes. 1719 Younc Revenge nu. i, O jealousy. .thou 
grand counterpoize For all the transports beauty can in- 
spire! 1859 Mitt Liberty iii. (1865) 39/1 Tbe counterpoise 
and corrective to that tendency. 1863 Geo. Eviot Romola 
1. ix, ‘There was no counterpoise or rival to Politian, 

+b. A compensation, equivalent. Ods. 

1590 GreENE Journ. Gari. Ded. (1616) 3 If your Honour 
shall brt.. partly like it, the end of my labours [shall] hauea 
condigne counterpoise. 1601 Suaxs. Ad/’s Well 1. iii. 182 
‘Tell her she is thine: to whom I promise A counterpoize, 
if not to thy estate A ballance more repleat. 

3. The state of being balanced ; cquilbrium. 

a. 1594 Piat Fewed/-ho. 1.61 If there be a true counter- 
peize gimen to a short tallow candle. 1602 Carew Corn- 
wall (1723) 151b, With.so equall a counterpeyze, that the 
push of a finger will sensihly moue it too and fro, 

B. xr5gt Syivester Du Bartas 1. iii. 415 All Climats then 
should not be serv'd aright With equall Counterpoiz of day 
and night. 1664 Powrr “.rp. Philos. 1. 105 After a few 
vibrations up and down..they arrive at a Counterpoise. 
1 Mitton 7’, 4. iv. 1001 ‘The pendulous round Earth 
with hallanc’t Aire In counterpoise. 

b. fig. 

1645 Mutton Zetrach. (1851 222 Others coming without 
suthority from God, shall change this counterpoise. 1835 
I Taytor Spr. Despot. ii. 38 ‘Vhese .. antagonistic prin- 
ce are in a state of douhtful counterpoise throughout 
Christendom. 1856 Emurson Ang. ratts, Lit. Wks. 
Ul. 215 The..two styles of mind..are ever in counter- 
pole, 
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e. In the wanzége: The due balance and equili- 


brium of a rider in his seat. 
1727 in Bairey (vol. II). 


4. ailirib. 

1469 Plumpton Corr. 21 A counterpais wheitb of tbe 
wheight stone that the wooll was weyed with. 1765 Lup- 
Lam in Phil. Trans. LV. 208 Before the counterpoise steel 
pin and loop are put on. 

Counterpoise kaunto:poiz), v. Forms: a. 
4-5 countrepese, -peyse, 4-7 counterpeise, 
-peyse, 5 contrepeyse, counterpeyce, 6 con- 
trepece, counterpease, -peaze, conterpace, 
conturpayse, 6-7 counterpaise, -payse ; B. / 
counterpoys’e, 7 -poize, -poyze, 6- counter- 
poise. [ME. cozzirepese, -fetse, a. OF. contre- 
peser (pres. sing. orig. fezse); in 16-17th c. assimi- 
lated to the sb. with -fozse.] 

1. trans. To balance by a weight on the opposite 
side or acting in opposition; to counterbalance: a. 
of the thing ; b. of persons or agents. 

a. 1566 Drant Horace’s Sat... vii. F iij, Simo may. .have 
not giftes, or qualities, to counterpeyse a straw. 1577 Har- 
Rison England 11. xxv. (1877) 1. 361 One shilling of siluer in 
those daies did counterpeise our common ounce. 

B. 1596 Spenser /. Q. Vv. ii. 30 That all the world he 
would weigh equallie, If ought he had the same to counter- 
poys. 1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 42 It [the book] coun- 
terpoyseth a Cade of Herring, and three Holland Cheeses. 
1664 Power #-xf. Philos. 1.177 We counterpoiz’d both it 
and the thread with a weight in the other Scale. 1794 G. 
Apvanms Vat. & Exp. Philos. 1. tii. 71 The pressure upwards 
is thus counterpoised by the mercury in the tube. 1846 
Joyce Sez. Dial. xiii. 168 A piece of lead is made to counter- 
poise the bottle. 


+e. To put as an equivalent. Obs. rare. 
1613 Sytvester Little Bartas Wks. 11. 88/378 If somtimes 
som truth they chance to hit They'll counterpoiz a hundred 
lies for it. 


2. transf. and fig. To balance in power, quality, 
cr effect ; to be, or furnish, an equivalent for; to 


counterbalance, compensate. 

a. ¢1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 11. 1358 For to recoueren 
blisse and ben at ese And passed wo with ioie countrepese 
[v.r. -peyse]. 1393 GowER Cox. III. 190 Pite may nought 
be counterpeised Of tirannie with no peise. 1530 RasTELL 
Bk. Purgat. 1, xiii, Not suffycyent sorowe to counter- 
peyse the pleasure, 1602 T. FitzHeRsert Afo/. ga, With 
the shewe of some plausible seruice, to counterpeyse the 
offences he had committed. 

B. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. (1594) 58 Even 
the greatest worldly happines is counterpoised with evill. 
1607 WaALKiNGTON Of¢, Glass x. (1664) 117 Their rare Quali- 
ties..do more than counterpoize this Natural fault. c¢ 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) I. 67 Let my Labour counter- 
poise your Patience. 1738 Fietpinc Conversation Wks. 
1784 IX. 379 A weakness which may counterpoise this 
merit. 1856 Froupe “ist. Eng. 1. 345 [More] had at- 
tempted to counterpoise the attack upon tbe church by 
destroying the unhappy protestants. 

+3. zztr. To be equiponderant, act as a counter- 
balance (0, wth, agatzst . Obs. 

a. 1430 Lypc. Bochas 1. x. (1544) 22a, If any sorowe or 
mischiefs unrecured May counterpeyce to that I haue in- 
dured. 1521 Fisner Is. 1. (1876) 321 Yf all these so many 
testymonyes .. shall not counterpease agaynst one frere. 
1561 T. Norton Cadzin’s Just. 1. iv. 201 Such a bitter- 
nesse of sorrow. .as may in balaunce counterpaise with the 
trust of pardon. 

4. trans. To bring into or keep in a state of 
equilibrium. (7. and fg. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 135 Whiche is a thing full ne- 
cessaire To counterpeise the balaunce. 1575 TuRBERV. 
Venerie 92 My doctor brings his drugs to counterpaise all 
quarrels. 1621-51 Burton Anat, A/el. mm. iv. 1. 1. (1651) 
639 This makes us happy, counterpoising our hearts in all 
miserie. 1635 N. CARPENTER Geog. Del. 1. iv. 74 No man 
can imagine how the parts of the Eartb about the Center 
should alwayes be equally counterpoyzed. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 290 The exquisite compensation of 
this grand machine, the atmosphere. It is exquisitely and 
wonderfully counterpoised. 

*5. a. To weigh (a thing) wh, i.e. against 
(another), in order to ascertain their relative 
values. 

1685 Cotton tr. A/outaiene (1877) 1. 75 He renders him- 
self unworthy of it who will counterpoise its cost with its 
fruit. 1795 SouTHEY Yoan of Arc vu. 498 Who in the 
deceitful scales Of worldly wisdom, dare to counterpoise 
The right with the expedient. 

+h. To weigh mentally; to balance opposite 
considerations in one’s mind; to consider or 
ponder carefully. Also adso/. Obs. 

¢1477 Caxton Fason 113b, And after [she] began to 
tbink and contrepeyse in her mynde in dyuerce maners. 
1500 Sc. Poem I/eraldry 191 in Q. Eliz. Acad. 100 Quha 
will study his wittis, and conterpace The hie planetis, and 
signis of the aire. 1685 Gracian’s Courtiers Orac. 300 He 
acts with circumspection. He is a Janus in counterpoising, 
and an Argus in discerning. 

Hence Counterpoised ff/. a.; Cou'nterpois- 
ing v6/. sb. and ffl. a. 

BAEK Caxton Jason 72 Noniore seche weyes so contre- 
peysed. 1625 K. Lone tr. Barclay’s Argenis 1. xviii. 208 
Held firme with a counter-poised weight. 1653 Rouse 
Myst. Marr. 316 The soul is kept in an evenness .. hy 
reason of the counterpoising cénsolations. 1836 I. Tay- 
wor Phys. 1h. another Life (1857) 189 Some counterpoised 
statements, 1878 I. Harrison in /ortz. Rev. Nov. 701 
The doctrine of right becomes. .a network of qualifications, 
counterpoising duties, and compensations, 
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Counterpoi’son, cou'nter-poi:son. ach. 
Also 6 conter-, contre-. [a. F. cozlrepotson (11. 
Estienne 1539); cf. It. contraveleno, med.L. con- 
travenenum, and see COUNTER- 10a, 9.] 

1. A medicine that counteracts the influence of 
a poison; an antidote. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. \xxxvii. 266 They mengle the floures 
-.In conterpoysons & medicines that are made to expell 
poyson. 1597 GERARDE //erbad 11. xxi. (1633) 269 They .. 
are mixed in Counter poysons as Tracle, Mythridate, and 
such like Compositions, 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit. 1. 14 
A soveraigne counterpoison and remedie against all venim. 
1678 J, Poitiers Tavernier’s Trav, mi. i. 100 He sent me.. 
a Case of Medicaments and Counter-poysons. 

Jig. 1548 VERON (fitZe), An Holsom Antidotus or counter- 
poysen agaynst the pestilent heresye and sect of Ana- 
baptistes. a@ 1603 T. Cartwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(1618) 449 Unlesse by the counterpoyson of the word of God 
hee vomit it outagaine. 1656 CowLey Pind. Odes, To Dr. 
Scarborough, A Med'cine and a Counter-poyson to the 
Age. 

b. alirih. 

1629 J. Parkinson Parad. xxvi. 216 Aconitum saluti 
Jerum..in English..eyther wholsome Helmet flower, or 
counterpoison Monkes hood. 1636 James /ter Lauc. 328 
Ye rich prizd hornes Of counter-poyson sea-fish unicornes. 

2. An opposite poison. 

1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (ed. 11) 473 The vulgar 
notion, that every poison is cured by some counter-poison, 
as a specific, has done much hurt. 1832 SouTney //zst. 
Penins, War III. 102 The men whose heart .. revolted 
against intolerance.. were themselves infected with the 
counterpoison of French philosophy. 

Cou'nter-po:le. [CounTEr- 6.] The oppo- 
site pole. 

1839 De Quincey Rom. Meals Wks. 1863 III. 267 This 
‘prandium ’..was taken standing. .the very counter-pole to 
the luxurious posture of dinner. 1840 — Sty/e 1. (1860) 197 
It offers the direct counterpole to the French style. 

Counter-ponderant, @. wouce-wa. [Coun- 
TER- 3; as if f. a L. conlra-ponderare to weight 
against.] Counter-weighing, counter-balancing. 

1824 New A/onthly Mag. X. 28 The equipoise of the 
system required a counter-ponderant continent in the south- 
ern ocean. 

Counter-pond, -post: sec CouNTER-. 

+ Counterpo'ne, v. Obs. rare. [f. CouNTER- 
1 + L. ponére to place: cf. CoNTRAPONE, -POSE.] 
trans. To place against, set in opposition Zo. 

1629 Masse tr. Fouseca’s Dev. Contempl. 45 Christ..doth 
counterpone his authoritie to that of the Law-giuers. 


+ Counterpony, a. Her. Obs. [COUNTER- 
14.] =COUNTER-COMPONY. 

1611 [see COUNTER-CHECKY]. 

+ Counterportraiture. Os. [CounTER- 


Sb: ct. counlerfetl, counterfigure.) = COUNTER- 
PART 32. Cf. coundler-likeness. 

1691 E. Tayior tr. Behinen’s Theos. Philos. 349 His Copy 
or Counterportraiture. 

Counterpose (kauntoipduz), v. rare. [f. 
CouNTER- I + -fose, alter L. contraponére: see 
CONTRAPONE, -POSE. ] 

l. trans. =CONTRAPOSE. 

1657 S. W. Schism Disp. 64 To points whicb tbey ac- 
counted fundamental, I counterpos’d..suchas they esteemed 
not-fundamental. 1665 J. SERJEANT Sure-footing 62 Wben 
two Causes are counterpos’d. 1871 EarLte Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 580 Sentences .. in whicb the infinitive-regnant 
with ‘to’ stands counterposed with our flexional infinitive. 

“2. Blending CounTERPOISE and CONTRAPOSE 
in form and sense. 

1594 Biunpevit E-verc. vil. xxvi. (ed. 7) 688 Tbe North 
part of the Needle..would alwaies decline downward if it 
be not otherwise counterposed or letted. 1637 R. Baituie 
Lett. & Frnls. (1841) 1. 35 Yo counterpose this policy tbe 
other party resolved to draw up a formall complaint. 

Hence Cou'nter-po'sed f//. a. Her. ‘Placed 
opposite to each other.’ Robson Brit. Herald 1830. 

Counterposi‘tion. [n. of action f. as prec. ; 
see also CounTER- 6, 9.] 

+1. Opposition, ConrRaPosition. Obs. 

1594 Carew /Tuarte’s Exam, Wits (1616) 117 The much 
cold of the countrey calleth backe the naturall heat inward 
by counterposition. ; 

2. The opposite or contrary position. [Coun- 
TER- 9.]} 

1861 F. Hatt in Fru. Astat. Soc. Bengal 4 To substan- 
tiate the counter-position to that which I take. 

Counter-po'tence, -po'tency, 2 //e7. 
[ =F. contre-potencé : see COUNTER- 14. In English 
the final -é appears sometimes treated as an Eng- 
lish -e mute.] Having the figures called ‘ potents’ 
(shaped like the heads of crutches) arranged as in 
COUNTER-VAIR, 

1572 BossEWELL Armorie 1. 35 Beareth Sable, a Bende 
Argent, with twoo double Cotizes, Potences and Counter- 
potences of three peces d’Or. 1611 Cotor., Contrepotencé, 
counterpotencie (a tearme of Blason). 1823 CraBB Zechu. 
Dict., Counter-fotencé. 

So Counter-potence sé. var¢; Counter-potent 
a. (sh.), applied esp. to a ‘fur’ in which the po- 
tents are arranged as in COUNTER-VAIR. 

1610 Guittim Her. 1. iv. 15, I hold it better blazoned 
Potent counterpotent for the resemblance it hath to the 
heads of crowches. 1727-51 CuamBers Cycl., Counter- 
potent..y the French heralds called contre-fotencé. 1830 
Rosson 4rit. Herald 11. s.v., Counter-potent. is classed 
with the furs, but composed of pieces representing the tops 
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of crutches, 1864 Bourete Heraldry Hist. & Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 
20 Potent and Counter Potent are always argent and azure. 
Ibid. xiv. 158, 1 give the shield of Champagne in order 
to show more clearly the field of the shiald between the 
counter-potences of the cotises. 1868 Cussans //er. iii. 53. 

Counterpoyne, obs. f. CoUNTER-PANE, 

Counter-practice, -pray, -preach, -prick, 
-principle, etc.: see COUNTER-. 

Cou‘nter-pre:ssure. [CounTer- 3, 6.] 
Opposite or contrary pressure. 

1651 Hoses Leviath. 1. i. 3 A resistance, or counter- 
pressure. 1787 Iluntrr in Phil, Trans. LXXVIL. 419 The 
pressure being inuch greater on the external surface than 
the counter-pressure from within. 1852-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. 
IV. 1040/2 The counter-pressure of the atmosphere in the 
thorax. e ; f 

+ Cou‘nter-pri:ce. Os. [A literal rendering 
of Gr. dvri-Aurpov in 1 Tim. ii. 6.] A rausom. 

1671 Foaviee Fount. of Life vii. 19 A Ransom or a 
Counterprice. 1675 Brooks Gold. A’ey Wks. 1867 V.67 The 
word. .properly signifieth a counter-price, when one doth 
undergo in the room of another that which he should have 
undergone in his own person. 21714 M. Henry Ids. 
(2835) I. 17 To be a ‘ransom’ for thein, a counter-price. 

Hence + Counterpri-ceable a., capable of being 
a counterprice or ransom. 

a1641 Br. Mountacu Acts §& Jor. (1642) 26 That bloud 
+. Was av7idwpov kai avrafior, countervailable, and coun: 
terpriceable. .to purchase in ten thousand worlds. : 

Counter-process, -project, -proportion, 
-proposal, etc.: see CouNnTER-. 

+Counter-pro'fit, v. Ols. [Covytrr- 1.] 
trans. To counterbalance with profit. 

1649 Buitue Eng. Jmiprov. Impr.(1653) 111 Thy land. .shal 
both Soard so Timely, & so Richly, as it shall counter- 
profit all thy prejudice. 

Counter-proo‘f, sd. [Covntkr- 9, 8.] 
+1. Proof on the other side or to the contrary. 
(Might be written as two words.) 

1610 Guitiim EA eiated ui, xx. 162 [He] had a suspicion 
of the Fidelitie of his wife..vntill le was driuen by counter- 
proofe to acknowledge his causlesse suspicion, 

2. (See quots.) 

1727-51 CutamBers Cycl., Counter-proof, in rolling-press 
printing, a print taken off from another fresh printed; 
which, by being passed thro’ the press, gives the fear of 
the former, but inverted. — [sce CouNTERPROVE 2]. 
in Knicut Dect. Afech. 

+Counter-proof, @. Obés. 
something). 

1648 Hexrick J/fesper., Chr Altlit., A man prepar’d 
against all ills. .counter-proofe against the farms mis-haps. 

Counter-prophet : see CounTER- 10 b. 
Counterpro've, v. AlsoS-proove. (Coun- 
' TER- 13 cf. also CouNTERPROOF.] 
+1. ¢rans. To bring proof contrary to; to dis- 
prove. Obs. 

1679 Trials of Green, Berry, etc. 5x The woman was 
willing. .to have counterproved the Evidence. 

2. To take a connter-proof of; see CounTER- 
PROOF 2. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v. Counter-proof, To counter- 
prove ts also to pass a design in black lead, or red chalk, 
through the press, after having moistened with a sponge.. 
the paper on which the counter-proof is to be taken. 

Cownter-puff, sd. rare. [Counter- 3, 6.] 
A puff in the opposite direction, a contrary puff. 

1606 SytvesTeER De Bartas un. urn Fathers 246 The lofty 
pine, that’s shaken to and fro With counterpufs of sundry 
winds. 

+Counter-pu'ff, v. Obs. rare. [CounTsEr- 1.] 
trans. To puff against; to issue a countcrblast to. 
a 1658 CLEVELAND Gen. Pocms (1677) 142 Thus I have en- 
treated Patience of my self to Counterpuff your Pamphlet. 

Counter-pull, etc.: see CouNnTER-. 

Couw'nter-punch. [Counrer- 8.] (See quot.) 

1874 Knicut Uret, Alech., Counter-punch (Chasing, one 
which supports the metal beneath while the hammer is ap- 
plied above. 

+ Cou‘nter-pu:sh, sd. Obs. rare. [CounTer- 
6.] A push or thrust from the opposite side. 

1600 Hottanp Livy (1659) 39 A counterpush that quite 
pierced their targets. 

+ Counter-pu'sh, v. Ols. rare. [Counter- 
1.] ¢rans. To push or thrust against ; to opposc 
by pushing. 

¢ 1611 Sytvester Du Bartas i, wv. iv. 961 The Towns-men 
are not slow With counter-plots to counter-push their foe. 

Counter-quarte (Fencing\: scc CouNTER 56,5 

Counter-qua‘rtered,a. Her. [CountER-14.] 

1. Of a charge (such as a cross) : Borne counter- 
changed upon a field quarterly. 

1s62 Leicu Armorie (1579) 30 He bereth Sable, and 
Argent quartered, a playne Crosse counterquartered of the 
fielde. 1586 Ferne Stas. Gentrie 202 Quarterly argent and 
blewe a fesse counterquartered, 

2. Of an esctitcheon : 
quarter also quartered. 

Counter-qua‘rterly, 2. //er. =prcc. 2. 

In mod. Dicts. ' 

Cow nter-que:stion, s/. [CounTer- 3.] A 
question in reply to another question, a question 
asked by the person questioned. 

1864 Pusey Lect. Dantel ii. 42 They try to escape from 
this broad question under cover of the dust of other counter- 
questions. 1876 G. Merepitu Beauch. Career xii, 88 The 
counterquestion was a fair retort. 


VoL. IL 


1874 


Proof (against 


Quarterly, with each 
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Counter-question, v. I 
put a question in reply to a question. 
Counter-que'stioning vb/. sd. 

1864 Bowtn Logic vii. 216 The Cornutus and Crocodilinus 
of the ancients .. were..sophisms of counter-questioning. 
1877 A thenzunte 6 Oct. 430/3 ‘Vhe antagonism of counter- 
questionings. a: 

Counter-quip, -radiation: sce CounTEk-. 

Counter-raguled, -raguly, -rampant, -re- 
flected, //er.: see COUNTER- 14. 

Counter-reason, -refer, -reform, -religion, 
etc.: see COUNTER-. 

Cou-nter-reforma‘tion. [CounTenr-4.] A 
reformation following on, and running counter to, 
another; applied in //zs¢. to the movement in the 
Church of Rome which followed on the Protestant 
Reformation. 

1840 Mrs. Austin Ranke's Hist. Popes v. iv. (heading)(1866) 
I]. 25 Beginning of the Counter-reformation in Germany. 
f6id. 1}. 92 From this time the Counter-reformation began 
throughout all the Archducal territory. 1889 A. W. Warp 
Counter-Reform, Pref., It is not always easy to define the 
correct use of even so well-worn a phrase as ‘ the Counter- 
Reformation’. 1890 M. Warre tr. Dollinger’s Studd. 
Europ. Hist. 88 Yu Bavaria the counter-reformation was 
accomplished under William V. 

+ Counter-resi‘stance. O/s. [CounTEr- 
2.) Active resistance by a force or motion in the 
Opposite direction (as distinct from that duc to 
inertia or friction). 

1691 T. H{are] Acc. New Juvent. 127 Of the proportion 
of the counter-resistance of winds or tides. 

Counter-restoration, -retreat: see Coun- 
TER-. 

Cownter-revolu'tion. [Countrr- 4.] A 
revolution opposcd to a previous revolution or 
reversing its results. 

1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life & Writ. (1832) 11. 388 
A very large portion of the people are disposed to a counter 
revolution. 1855 Macautay Aust. “ng. III. 180 The effect 
of such a counterrevolution would be. .that William would 
sink into insignificance. 1890 Saintssury in New Kev. 
Feb, 138 A real counter-revolution may have effected itself 
in their opinions. es 

So Counter-revolu'tionary @., pertaining to or 
of the nature of a counter-revolution ; Counter- 
revolu‘tionist, one who takes part in a counter- 
revolution ; Cou:nter-revolu‘tionize v., to subject 
to a counter-revolution. 

1791 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Lt/e & Writ. (1832) 1%. 144 
To the troops mentioned are added by the counter revolu- 
tionists 15,000 Hessians. 1815 W. Taytor in Alonthly Rev. 
LXXVII. 473 Yoimpress on public opinion a counter-revo- 
lutionary tendency, 1827 Soutuey //ist. Penins. War I. 
306 He should inarch against it with equal activity, whether 
revolutionized or counter-revolutionized. 1844 STANLEY 
Arnold (1858) Il. viii. 55 The counter-revolutionists had 
gained the ascendancy. 1849 Grote Greece i. Ivi. (1862) 
V. 88 The oligarchical party..promised them a counter- 
revolutionary movement. i 

Counter-ripo'ste. Fencing. 
riposte: sce COUNTER sh.5] 

A riposte delivered, still on the lunge, after parry- 
ing the adversary’s first riposte. Also, sometimes, 
a counter followed by a riposte. 

1889 W. H. Pottock, etc. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) iv. 86 
The fencer whose attack has been defeated, and who has 
in turn parried the riposte, can deliver the counter-riposte. 
.-A thrust delivered after parrying the counter-riposte is 
called a second counter-riposte. 

+Couwnter-ro:ll, 54. Obs. Also 7 -rolle, 
-roule, conterrol. [a. obs. Fr. contrerolle ‘the 
copie of a roll (of accounts, etc.), a paralell of 
the same qualitie and content with th’ originall’ 
(Cotgr.), corresp. to med.L. contrarotulus: see 
CoxTRoL and CounteEr- 8.] 

A copy of a roll or document, kept for purposes 
of checking: cf. CONTROLLER I. 

1613 Sir H. Fixncu Law (1636) 244 The Sherifes shall haue 
Conterrols with the Coroners, as well of their Appeales, as 
of enquests of Attachments. 1863 H. Cox /zsfrt. in. vii. 
683 The officer..was to reside at the Receipt of the Ex. 
chequer, and to have a counter-roll of all things pertaining 
to the said receipt. ; 

b. fig. A list, catalogue. (Cf. Roxz.) 

1603 Fiorio Afontaigne wt. ii. (1632) 451 A Counter-roule 
of divers and variable accidents. 

+ Counter-roll, v.! Early form of ContTrot vz. 

Cow nter-roll, 7.2 [Counrer-1.] sr. To 
roll in the opposite direction. 

1850 Mrs BrowninG Poems I. 210 Spiritual thunders .. 
did. .o’er him roll and counter-roll. 

+Cou:nterrolment. Ods. [f. Counrsr- 
ROLL v.!] The entering in a COUNTER-ROLL. 

1598 W. Lamsarve Offce of A lienations in Bacon's Wks. 
(1778) II. 409 This present manner of exercising this office 
hath many testimonies, interchangeable warrants, and coun- 


terrolments. 

Couwnter-round. J/:/. ? Obs. [ad. F. con- 
treronde, in It. contrarondo, {. contre-, contra- 
against, acting as a check on+F. vonde, It. rondo, 
ronda, a military ‘round’.] A patrol of officers 
to inspect 0: check the rounds; also comcr. the 
body of officers going on this duty. 

1s90 Sir J. Suvtn Disc. bVeapons » iv b, To understand 


(Coontrr- 1.] To 
iTence 


[Fr. contre- 


COUNTER-SCRIPT. 


the orders of watches, bodies of watches, ceutinells, rounds, 
and counterrounds. 1599 Minsutu /leas, Dial. Sp. & frig. 
(1623) 63 There is newes of thee emy & therefore needfull 
.. that the round & counterround may goe uery thicke. 
1644 Mitton Areof. tArb.) 65 Vo walk the round and 
counter-round with his fellow inspectors, 1727-51 CUAMBERS 
Cyct., Counter-round, a body of officers going to visit, and 
inspect the rounds. 

Cownter-ru:n, v. [Counter 1.] 
back or in the opposite direction. 

1726 De For fist. Devil xi. (1840) 154 He [the Devil] 
is like a hunted fox, curveting and counter-running to avoid 
his being pursued. 

Counter-sale: see CoUNTER- 4. 

Counter-sa‘lient, 2. //er. Also 7-5 -saliant, 
§ -sailiant. (CounTer- 14.] Said of two animals 
borne as charges: Salient in opposite directions. 

1610 Guituim S/eraldry im. xvi. 147 Two Reynards, 
Countersaliant in Bend. 1766 Porny //eraldry v. 165 Two 
Foxes countersailant. 1882 Cussans //er. vi. go Counter: 
salient; ‘'wo Animals leaping—one in Bend, the other in 
Bend-sinister. 

+ Cou:ntersalue’, v. Sc. Ods. 
(f Counren- 1 + SALUE to salute.] 
salute in return. 

1560 Rottann Crt. Venus u. 39 He saluist thame on his 
best wayis..In gentill wise thay him contersalued. 

+Countersay’, v. Ols. Also 4 countre- 
segge. [f. Counrrr- 1 + Say v.] ¢rans. To 


contradict, gainsay. 

1393 Lanct. P. 72. C. xu. 224 Ich countresegge pe nat. 
1566 Painter (al. Pleas. 11. 144b, Desire that counter- 
sayeth the duty, honor, and reputation of my state. 

lience + Countersay'ing vé/. sb., contradiction. 

158: Marseck Bh. of Notes 751 Our Lord hiinselfe wept 
for Lazarus..And Christ saith. .to the woman whose sonue 
was dead, Weepe not. Which counter saieng Paule rccon- 
ciletb. 1587 Gotpinc De Afornay xxxiil. 537 What practises, 
what wiles, what countersayings, what inforcements. 

Cou'nter-sca:le. [Counrer- 8: cf. Coun- 
TERBALANCE.] The opposite scale (of the 


balance) ; fg. in quots. 

¢1645 Howe ct Lef?¢. 1.1. viii, To compare their University 
{Leyden] to yours (Oxford), were to cast New-Inne in 
counterscale with Christ-Church Colledge. 1847 De Quincey 
SP. ALit. Nun Wks. 1863 111. 4 This little inevitable wreck, 
when placed in the counter scale to the magnificent pur- 
chase of eternal idleness. [Here prob. Counter adj.] 

Counter-scalloped (-skxlfpt). Her. (See 
quot.) 

1830 Rosson Brit. fferald W1. Counter-scallopée, or 
scalloped, covered with escallop-shells, laid like the scales 
of fish .. each row being so placed that every escallop may 
overlay part of two, or appear to come from the two above 
it. 

Counterscarp(kau'ntasskaip), sb. Forms: 6- 
7 counterscarf(e, (6 -scharfe, 7 -scarph, -skarfe, 
contrescarp(e, contrascarpe), 6-9 counter- 
scarpe, 6- countersearp. [ad. F. contrescarpe 
(in Rabelais 1550), ad. It. comtrascarpa, f. contra- 
opposite + scarfa slope of a wall, etc., ScarpP.] 

Ll. Fortif. Vhe ontcr wall or slope ol the ditch, 
which supports the covered way; sometimes ex- 
tended to include the covered way and glacis. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxv. 1b, Scaling laders that 
shall reache from the brym of the ditch or edge of the 
counterscarfe, to the top of the wal or curtein. 1618 Botton 
Florus uw. xviii. (1636) 152 Scipio..hemming them round 
within trench and counterscarph. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 
Techn. s.v., By this term is often understood, the whole 
Covertway with its Parapet and Glacis. And so it is to be 
understood, when ‘tis said The Enemy lodged themsclves 
17og StRELE Tattir No. 41 P 9 
General Schuylemburgh had made a Lodgment on the 
Counterscarp of the Tenaille. 1844 11. H. Witson Arv¢, 
India V1. 196 The trenches were..brought close to the 
counterscarp of the ditch. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1615 Crooke ody of Man 61 The fleshy Membrane as an 
avant Mure or inward counter-scarfe, is ordained as a secret 
defence. 1650 Butwer Anthropomet, xi. (1653) 182 De- 
fended by the counter skarfe of the lips. 1774 PENNANT 
Tour Scot. in 1772, 27 A secure counterscarp from the rage 
of the Sea. 1837 Howitt Kur. Life 1. vii. ell Bastions 
and counterscarps of clipped yew and variegated holly. 

3. attrib. 

1670 Brooks Vk. (1867) VI. 376 The counter-scarf towers. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit, Gurner (ed. 2) 353 Counter- 
scarpe revétements. 

Hence Cownterscarp v. /ravs. to provide or 
defend with a counterscarp : also fy. 

1611 Fiorito, Contrascarfare, to counterskarfe. 1648 tr. 
Senault's Par. Fob 392 [Rocks] counter-skarfed and encom- 
passed with Praecipices. 

Counter-sconce: see CouNTER- 13. 

+Coumntersco‘re, v- Ods. [Counren- 1.] 
trans. Yo run up or make a score against ; to rival. 

1977 Stanvuurst Descr. [rel.in ffotinshed V\ 28 Leaving 
behind him a monument, rather by his posteritie to be 
woondered, than possiblie by anie man living to be counter- 
scored. 

+ Cou‘nter-scou:t. Obs. [CounreR- 3b.] A 
scout of the opposite side. 

1621 G. Sannys Ovid's Met. x111.(1626) 261, I Dolon, then 
a counter-scout, surprisd. 

Cow nter-script. rare. [Counrenr- 8.] The 
connterpart or duplicate of a writing. 

1888 M.D. Davis (ebr. Deeds Eng. Fews 103 Having 
lost the counter-script, Munser makes this declaration. 


63 


Yo run 


In 6 conter-. 
trans. To 


on the Counterscarp. 


COUNTER-SCUFFLE. 


+Couw'nter-scu-fle. Obs. [CounTER- 11.] A 
scuffle between opposing parties or persons. (Somc- 
times, humorously, a scuffle in the Counter prison.) 

1628 R. S. (¢i//e), The Counter Scuffle, whereunto is added 
the Counter Ratt. 1656 Artif Handsom. 154 What fierce 
conflicts and counter-scuffles have been among people of 
various minds. @ 1674 CrareNDON //rst. Keb. 1X. (1703) 
li. sgo The Counter-scuffle at Petherton. Bridge, when two 
of his own Parties..fought with each other. 1682 N. O. 
Botlean'’s Lutrin vy. Argt. 30 This Counter-Scufile, 1 dare 
stand in’t, The Goddess Discord had a hand in’t. 

So + Counter-scu‘ffler, one who cngages in a 
counter-scuffle ; a competitor. ; 

a167z Woop Life (1848) 37 xefe, The Mertonian counter- 
scuffiers..tug as hard for a postmaster’s place as commons. 

+ Counter-sea:. Ols. [CounTrr- 3,6.] A 
sea running against the course of a ship, or against 
another sea or current. 

1599 Haxtuyt Voy. IL. 11.130 We met with a countersea 
out of the North boord, and the last voyage in this very 
place we had the countersea out of the South, being very 
calme weather. 1610 HoLtann Camden's Brit, 11. 60 [The 
Irish Sea] rageth all the yeere long with surging billowes 
and counter seas. 

+ Cownter-sea:l, 54. Ods. exc. Hist. [a. OF. 
contre-seel (1236 in Joinville) : cf. CountEer- 8.] 

a. A smaller seal impressed upon the reverse 
of a main seal, to give additional security or 


sanction. b. The reverse side or part of a seal. 

1611 Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xxiv. § 176 To stampe his 
owne Arines both in their great and Ccunter-Seale. 167 
F. Sanprorp Genead, J/ist. Eng. 73 Upon this Countersea! 
Richard is represented on Horsback. 1864 BovTeci 
Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xxiv. § 1 ‘ed. 3) 398 In taking these 
impressions ; two dies or matrices..were employed}; these 
were severally called the Sead and Counter-Seal. 

+ Cou:nter-sea'l, v. Ods. [See prec. and 
CounTER- 1.] ¢razs. To seal with an additional 
seal by way of sanction or further security: cf. 
COUNTERSIGN. 

1607 Shas. Cor. vy. ili. 205 You shall beare A better wit- 
nesse backe then words, which we On like conditions, will 
haue Counter-seal’d. 2 

Counter-seconde (Fexcing): see COUNTER 56,5 

Countersect (kauntaisekt), v. rare. [f. 
CouNTER- 1+ L. secdre, sect- to cut: after 77¢er- 
sect.) trans, To intersect crosswise; to cut across, 
or in cross divisions. 

1856 StaxLey Sinai & Pad. i. (1858) 87 The vailey of the 
*Arabah, countersected by its hundred watercourses. 1857 
— Lect. Eccl. [Tist. \xxii, Characters and principles which 
underlie and countersect the artificial distinctions on the 
surface of controversy. 

Cou:nter-secure, v. [CouNTER- 1.] 

1. ¢rvans. To secure (any onc) against the risk 
which he incurs by becoming security for another: 
usually done by, or on behalf of, the latter. 

1667 Pepys Diary 10 Mar., The King of France offers, for 


security herein, that the King of England shall be bond for, 


him, and that he will counter-secure the King of England 
with Amsterdam. 1700 in Picton L’fool Munic. Rec. (1883) 
I. 304 A certain summe of money..for we they are to be 
counter-secured out of y° town’s revenue. 1785 Burke Sf. 
Natob Arcot’s Debts Wks. 1V. 278 When a..money dealer, 
becomes security for any native prince, the course is, for the 
native prince to countersecure the money dealer, by making 
over to him in mortgage a portion of his territory. 

2. To give additional sccurity to, on which to fall 
back should the primary security be insufficient. 
‘The object of the verb may be the original 
security or the party giving it.) 

1796 Burxe Regic. Peace i, Wks. VIII. 152 The chancellor 
of the exchequer of that day, Montagu. .counter-securing 
the state by the appearance of the city with the Lord Mayor 
of London by his side. 1797 /did. iii. bid. 300 You are 
giving that pledge from the throne, and engaging parlia- 
nent to counter-secure 1t. 

Cou:nter-secu'rity. [CounTer- 5.] Secu- 
rity given in return or exchange; security given 
to any one to cover his risk in becoming surety. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Fxg. 1. lvii. (1739) 104 Too 
much countersecurity from the King to the people, is like 
so many Covenants in Marriage, that make room for 
jealousy. 1700 in Picton L'fool ALunic. Ree. (1883) 1. 304 
A summe..for we® y* Corporacion shall give counter. 
security to y® persons who are bound for y: same, 1706 
Puiturs ‘ed. Kersey), Counter-security, security given to a 
Party, that has enter'd into Bonds, or other Obligations for 
another. 


Cou'nterse:nse. [ad. I’. contresens, £. contre 
= against + sexs sense.} An interpretation or 


meaning opposed to thc true scnse. 

1645 Mitton Vefrach. Wks. (1847) 191/1 Herein the 
countersense of our divines to me..scems admirable ; who 
teach that God gave this as a merciful law, not for nan 
whom he here names..but for the wife whom he names not. 
¢1645 Hower Lett. (1650) 1. 461 There are some words 
now In French which are turned to a countersense ; as we use 
the Dutch word crank in English to he well-disposed, which 
in the original signifieth to be sick. 1789 P. Smytn tr. 
elldrich's Archit. (1818) 46 Though since reformed by a 
inodern artist..too much in countersense. 

b. The co-existence of opposite senscs in the 
same word. 

1884 C, Anei.in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 500 The disappearance 
of countersense. .admits of being lestoseraphicalte traced. 

Ccunter-septime (/¢ncing):; see COUNTER 56.5 

Counter-service: see COUNTER- 5. 
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(Counterset, a frequent misprint or misreading 
in 15-16th c. for counterfet, COUNTERFEIT. ] 

Countershaft (kau'ntaifaft). Afech. [Covy- 
TER- 8.] An intermediate shaft driven from a 
main shaft for giving motion to a particular ma- 
chine. 

1864 in WessTer. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 264 Both 
armatures are driven..by belts from the same countershaft. 
1880 Spencer in Proc. Just. Mech, Eng. 515 Nearly all 
mules are now driven by counter-shafts. 

So Cow ntersha:fting. 

1885 Law Rep. 15 Q. Bench Div. 359 The mode of fixing 
main and counter shafting. , 

+Cowntershape. Ods. rare. 
8b.] = CoUNTERFIGURE. 

1587 GoLpinG De Afornay vi. 74 A _verie Image and 
countershape of the power from whence it proceedeth. 

+ Cowntershock, s/. Obs. [CounTER- 6.] A 
return shock, a recoil. 

1611 Florio, Coxtraurto, a countershocke. 

Hence Cowntershock v. 

1611 FLorio, Coxtraxrtare, to countershocke. 

Counter-shine, -shout, -side, -siege: see 
CounNTER-. 

Countersign (kawntoisain), sd. [a. OF. 
contrestgne, ad. It. contrasegno ‘a counter token or 
signe’ (Florio): cf. CouNTER- 5.] 

1. A sign or signal used in reply to another sign ; 
spec. a private signal, usually a word, given or to 
be given to a soldier on guard by any one entitled 


to pass ; a watchword. pass-word. 

1598 Barret 7keor. Warres wv. ii. 106 He ought to have 
a different countersigne, that when he returnes, he may be 
knowne thereby. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1, 1v. 149 If it had 
been thought of, to have answer’d her Signal by the usual 
countersign [the Gally] had tnfallibly been taken. 1799 
Sueripan Pizarro vy. i, We are near our outposts, and the 
word we heard just now was the countersign. 1827 HARDMAN 
Waterloo 6 ‘Advance, patrole, and give the Countersign to 
me’, ‘The Countersign is London’, 1847 [ufantry Man. 
(1854) 103 When a sentry is posted, the Countersign only is 
given him. 1856 R. A. VauGHAN Jlystics (1860) I. 144 We 
who sigh for reform..have our secret communications. .our 
signs and counter-signs. ; 

2. A special sign or mark put on something 
for the purpose of authentication, identification, 
or reference; = CoUNTERMARK. 

1s9x Garrarp Art IVarre 67 It is necessary his ensigne 
have certain special countersignes and markes. 1662 
Evetyn Chadcogr. By, Baccio Baldini his works, and 
countersign. 1842 Manninc Servs. (1848) 1. vii. 91 The 
character which was upon them was a legible countersign 
of their claim to be His servants. 

+3. A token in return. Obs. 

1628 Le Grvs tr. Barclay’s Argenis 156 Radirobanes.. 
King of Sardinia. .doth send this countersigne of contracted 
hospitality to thee Meleander, King of Sicily. 

Countersign (kau:ntaisain}, v. (ad. F. con- 
tresigner (1418 in Hatzfeld), in It. contrasegnare 
“to countermarke’ (Florio): cf. CouNTER- 1.] 

1. ¢vans. To sign (a document) opposite to, 
alongside of, or in addition to, another signature ; 
toadd one’s signature to ‘a document already signed 
by another) for authentication or confirmation, 

[1611 Cotcr. has contresfgner to subsigne.] 1696 PHILLips, 
Countersign, to sign a Patent or Order of a Superior, in 
quality of a Secretary, to render it more Authentic. @ 1714 
in Somers 7racts I]. 99 He..had a Warrant granted him, 
and countersigned by the Secretary at War, 1806 GreGory 
Dict. Arts & Sc. 1, 446 Charters are signed by the king, 
and countersigned bya secretary of state or lord chancellor. 
1882 Pesopy Lug. Journalist viii. 62 He brought an action 
against the Secretary of State who had countersigned the 
warrant for his arrest. . . 

b. fig. To confirm, sanction, ratify. 

1840 De Quincey S/yée in. Wks. 1862 X. 232 What he 
founded upon a review of two nations and two literatures we 
may now countersign by an experience of eight or nine. 
1871 MacnurF Alem. Patmos xviii. 241 ‘ Blessed are the 
dead!’ How the death-chamber belies the utterance— 
refuses to countersign the strange benediction! 1873 F. 
Hari Mod. Eng. v. 153 note, As to dictionaries, the Dean 
(Swift) writes of them, as if he supposed their contents were 
countersigned beyond the stars, 

+2. To mark with a particular sign for authen- 
lication, identification, or reference. Ods. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 37 Martine of Antwerp, whose 
works. .were usually countersigned with M. 1665 J. Wisp 
Stone-lleng (1725) 8 If Mr. Camden hath not countersign’d 
them, then is his Draught imperfect. /é7d¢. 16 Two Stones 
countersigned by me with the Letters I 1. 

Cownter-si:gnal. ([Counrrr- 5: cf. F. 
contre-stenal, It, contrasegnale (Florio).] A signal 
in response to another signal. 

1818 Topp, Coxntersigual, a corresponding signal; a 
naval term. [fence in niod. Dicts.] 


+Cou:ntersigna‘tion. Oés. rare. [f. Coun- 
TERSIGN : see -ATION.] ‘The affixing of a mark for 
reference ; sec COUNTERSIGN sd, 2. 

1665 J. Weus Stone-/feng (1725) 6,1 shall..present it to 
you, with some other Countersignations ..for your more 
clearly understanding thereof. 


Cownter-si‘gnature. [f. Counrer-sicn 
and SicnatTure.] The action of countersigning ; 
a signature added to another person’s signature on 
a document, for authentication or confirmation: 


[CounTER- 


| see COUNTERSIGN v. 1. 


COUNTERSTOCK. 


1842 WuarTeLy in Life (1866) 11. 17 The form of counter- 
signature is my usual one. 1883 Bankruptcy Rules R. 73 
For the purpose of bis counter-signature to the order being 
written thereon. 

Countersink (kauntaisigk), 56. [f. next.] 

1. A tool for countersinking : see the verb. 

1816 J. Smitu Panorama Sc. & Art\.115 The head of the 
countersink is conical. 1849 WeaLe Dict. Verms 124 
Countersinks for iron have two cutting edges forming an 
obtuse angle. 

2. The conical enlargement of the upper part of 
a hole for receiving the head of a screw or bolt. 
Cf. COUNTERSUNK sé. Hence countersink bit, a bit 
for cutting a countersink. 

1846 WorcesTeR cites Tanner. 1869 Sir E. J. Reep 
Shipbuild. xvii, 330 ‘The shank is conically shaped under 
the head in order to fit the countersink. 1879 Cassed/'s 
Techn, Educ. 1V.135/2, Punching..has..the advantage of 
giving a slight countersink, or conical fori to the hole, 

Countersink (kau:ntaisi‘nk), v. Pa. t. and 
pple.countersunk. [CoUuUNTER-, app. ina sense 
akin to 8b, the hole being the counterpart of that 
which is to be sunk in it.] 

1. ¢rans. To enlarge the upper part of (a hole or 
cavity), usually into a conical form, to receive the 
head of a screw, bolt, etc.; to bevel the edge of a 
hole. 

1831 J. HoLtanp A/anuf. Metal 1. 170 The practice of 
countersinking the holes, to receive the nail heads. 1861 
Wynter Soc. Bees 189 Counter-sinking the eyes in order 
that they may not cut the cotton. 1869 Sir E. J. Reep 
Shipbuild. xxi. 482 The holes in the plates to receive the 
bolt-heads are countersunk one-half through the plates. 

2. To sink the head of (a screw, bolt, etc.) ina 
depression made to receive it, so that it lies Aush 
with the surface. 

1816 J. Smita Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 70 The heads of 
the bolts must not project above the surface of the plate; 
therefore the grooves must be..wider at the top than the 
bottom, and the heads may then be countersunk. 1868 
Regul. & Ord. Army § 573 b, The horse's shoe is not to be 
grooved but simply punched, and tbe nails countersunk. 

Hence Cowntersinker, a tool for countersinking ; 
= COUNTERSINK sd. 1; Cou'ntersinking vd/. sé. 

1881 Alechanic § 319 The rose or roundheaded counter- 
sinker. 1888 Daily News 25 Apr. 6/1 Countersinking 
machines. 

Counterskarfe, obs. f. COUNTERSCARP. 

Counter-skipper: see CouNTER 50.3 

Cownterslope, 54. [CounTER- 6.] 

1. The opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, etc.; a 
slope in the opposite direction, 

1853 Tu. Ross tr. //usmboldt’s Trav. 11. xxxii. 359 The 
rising of a counterslope almost imperceptible to the eye. 
1870 Yeats Vat. Hist. Con. 105 The counter-slope of 
this ridge is narrow. 

2. ‘An overhanging slope; as, a wall with a 
counter-slope’ (Webster 1864). 

1838-46 Manan Crott Engincering. 

Cou:nterslo‘pe, v. [Counrer- 1: cf. prec.] 
trans. To slope on the opposite side (in quot., on 
the inner side). 

1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 353 In all these cases 
he supposes the revétement to be countersloped, that is, to 
have the exterior face in a vertical plane, and the interior 
face inclined. : 

Counter-smile, -snarl: see COUNTER-. 

+Counter-speech. Os. rare—'. [Coun- 
TER- 2.] Speaking against, contradiction; = 
AGAIN-SPEECH. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soni. u. |xxix, But t’ be left free 
to doubt and counter-speech Authority is lost. 

Cou'nter-spe:ll. [Counver- 3, 10.] A spell 
or charm against something; a spell to dissolve 
another spell. 

1725 Swirt Pocms, Want of Silver, Wise people.. Affirmed 
the moon was sick, and fell To cure her by a counter-spell. 
1834 Lyrron Pompeii 222 He muttered a rapid counterspell 
to the omen. 

+ Counter-sta'nd, v. Oés. rare. [CounTER- 
1.] ¢rans. To stand against, withstand; = 
AGAINSTAND. 

1648 Herrick /lesfer. 1. 207 Which tryes and counter- 
stands the shock, And ramme of time. “ 4 

Cownterstan:d, sé. xonce-wd. [Formed in 
imitation of It. cotrasto: cf. prec.] Standing 
against ; resistance or withstanding. 

1870 Loner. tr. Dante Inf. vil. 85 Your knowledge has no 
counterstand against her. 

Counter-statant, -state, -statement, -sta- 
tute : see COUNTER-. 

Cownter-ste:p. [CountEr- 3, 6.] A step 
in opposition, or in the opposite direction. 

1720 Mrap Pref. Disc. Plague 222 (Jod.) Such counter- 
steps will happen tn a government, where there is too much 
of faction, and too little of publick spirit. 1721 C. Kine 
Brit. Merch. 11. 50 They have been making some little 
Counter-steps to this. 1864 Daily Tel. 28 May, A counter- 
step against the project of compromise. 

+ Countersto:ck. Oés. [CounTEr- 8.] That 
part of a tally retained by the payee : see quot. 

1706 [see CounTerFoit]. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE Sz. Gt. 
Brit. 1. uw. xiii. (1743) 123 The Tally being cloven asunder 
..one Part thereof, called the Stock, is delivered to the Party 
that pays the money, and the other part, called Counter- 
stock, or Counterfoil ventas with them, 


COUNTERSTRENGTH. 


Counter-stratagem, -stream, -strike : sec 
CountTEtt-, 

+Cownterstre:ngth, Ovs. [CounTer- 2, 
3.) Opposing strength or force; resistance. 

1579 Funton Gusectard. (1618) 2 ‘lo make a counterstrength 
against the might of the Venctians. .he iudged it necessarie 
to allie himselfe with others. 1611 Cotacr., Confrecarre, a 
counterstrength, opposition, resistance, defence. F 

Cou:nter-stricken, /a. /ple. [Implics a 
vb. counter-strike ; sce COUNTER-I.] Stricken by 
a returm-blow, or by repereussion of sound. 

1877 L. Morris “fic of Hades. 33 The high promontories 

Resounded counter-stricken, 
, tCou:nter-stri've, v. Ols. rare. [Coun- 
TER-1.] ¢vans. Tostriveagainst. Hence + Coun- 
ter-stri-ver, an antagonist; + Counter-stri-ving, 
striving against, violent opposition. 

1594 Carew asso (1882) 100 Whence he his counter- 
striuer drawne apart, Arraisons him with this besmcothing 
art. x710 Norris Chr. Prd. v. 219 They have. .many 
Counter-strivings to master, many Reluctancies to get over. 

Counterstroke (kau‘ntoistrouk). [Counret- 
2, 3, 6b] 

1. A stroke given in return ; a counter buff. 

I Srexser /. Q. v. xi. 7 He met him with a counter- 
stroke so swift, That quite smnit off his arme. 1876 J. H. 
Newman //ist, Sk. 1.1. ii, 53 ‘This alliance suggested to 
Heraclius the counterstroke of allying himself with the 
Turkish freebooters, 1891 G. Merepitu One of eur Cong. 
x, The strokes and counterstrokes were like a play of 
quarterstaff on the sconces. 

2. =CONTRE-CoUP 2. 

41786 JusTAMOND (//t/c’, Essay on Counter-strokes, exclu- 
sive of the head. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev., Counter-stroke, 
same as Contrecoup and Counter-fissura. 

Counter-struggle, -suggestion: see Coun- 
TEIt-. 

Countersu:bject. Aus. [Countet- 12.) A 
subordinate melody forming an essential part of a 
fugue, written against, or as accompaniment to, 
the subject and answer. 

1854 tr. Chernubini’s Counterpotut 64 Ina two-part fugue 
there can be only one counter-subject. 1880 OuskLEY in 
Grove Dict. Aus. 1. 568 s.v. Jugue, When the countersub- 
ject is introduced simultaneously with the subject at the 
beginning of a fugue, it should be looked on rather as a 
second subject. 

Countersunk (kau'ntoisy:nk), fp/. a. and sé, 
[Pa. pple. of CouNTERSINK v.] 

A. ppl. a, Said of a hole orcavity: Cut to receive 
the head of a bolt, screw, etc. Of a bolt, screw, 
etc.: Sunk or let in so as to lie flush with the 
surface. 

1794 W. Ferron Carriages Gloss., Counter Snuk Bolt, a 
bolt, the head of which is let in level with the surface of the 
plate it fixes. 1865 [yor Early Hist. Alan, ix. 242 A 
piece of the same stone imbedded, with a countersunk 
cavity. 1884 Votes Burtlding Coustr. (Rivington) nm. 357 
Countersunk rivets are.those in which the point is ham. 
mered down, while hot, flush with the surface of the plate. 

B. sd. (Sce quots.); =CounTERSINK 56, 2. Hence 


+ Countersunk bit. Obs. 

1794 Rieging & Seamanship \. 151 Countersunr, a hollow, 
cut by a bit round the edge of a hole. Counter-suuk bit, a 
bit having two cutting edges at the end, reversed to each 
other, which form an angle from the point. ¢ 1850 Rveadint. 
Navig.1Weale) 112 Countersunk, the hollows in iron plates, 
&c. which are excavated by an instrument called a counter- 
sunk bitt, to receive the heads of screws or nails. 

+Couwnter-su:rety. Ols—° [CountEr- 5.] 
(See quot., and cf. COUNTER-SECURITY.) 

1552 Hutort, Countresuerties. 1611 CotGr., Coutrepleige, 
a Countersuretic; one thats bound to saue a suretie harme- 
lesse. — Contrepletger, to save a suretie harmelesse by 
counterband, etc.; ‘lo giue him a countersuretie, or other 
securitie. 

+Couwntersway, s/. és. 
An exertion of opposing force. 

1643 Mitton Jivorce 1. i, By a countersway of restraint 
curbing their wild exorbitance. 

+Countersway (kauntaiswei), vu, Obs. 
[Counren- 1: cf. prec.] ¢rans. To forcibly move 
or incline to the opposite side ; to counterweigh. 

a 1640 JACKSON Creed x. xxiv. Wks, IX. 246 Attempered 
or counterswayed by heat. 1691 Bevertey Jen. Aingd. 
Christ g There are Two ‘Things that seem to Countersway, 
and Incline to the Confederacy on the other side. 1710 
Norris Chr. Prud. vi. 233 ‘Yo countersway our Concupis- 
cence, by the more powerful weight of Divine and Heavenly 
Love. 

Counter-swear, -synod, -tack, -taste, ete.: 
see COUNTER-. 

+ Cou'ntertai:l. O¢s. Also countre-, coun- 
tir-, -taille, -taile, -tayle. [a. OF. contretuille 
the opposite half or duplicate of a tally: cf. next.) 

1. The opposite half of a tally; a tally or score 
kept to check another. 

€1430 Hyuas Virg. (1867) 71 Pi reckenyng bi tyme bisili 
pou inake, Or be deuel bringe pe countirtaile. a rg00 fers 
of Fuliham 204 in Hazl. £. 2. P. U1. 9g Hys paymentes ben 
scored on the countertayle. 1570 Levins J/anif. 199/11 A 
countretayle, axticopa. 1617 [see CouNTERTALLY], 

2. A counter-stroke. 

¢1430 Lypc. Bochas vi. iii. (1554) 149 b, Agayn the malice, 
to make a countertaile Of proude Silla, the malice eft tas. 
sayle. 1436 Pod. J’vems (1859) L1. 174 ‘The countertayles Of 
oure enmyes, 


(CountEr- 6.] 
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3. alt the countertail; in reply, in retort. 

61386 Cuaccer Clerk's 7. 1134 Folweth Ekko that 
holdeth no silence, But cuere answereth at the countretaille. 
€ 1430 Lyoa. Min. Coes (1840) 130 Alweys at the Countre- 
taile Theyr [wives] tunge clappithe and dothe hewe. 

+Cou'nterta:lly. Ols.—° [f. Counrur- 8 + 
TAaLLy after prec.) The opposite half or part of 
a tally: = CounrEit-sTock. 

1440 Vrompt. Pare. 99:1 Cowntyrtaly, anticopa. 1617 
Minsneu Ductor, A Countertaile or Countertallie, or 
tallie to confirme or confute another tallie. because it is a 
piece of wood which the one partie keepcti, that is cut off 
from another peece that the other partie keepeth: and so 
when both purties inect with their tallies, they score vp the 
number of that which is deliuered and receiued, by cutting 
a notch with a knife. (ITence in subsequent Dicts.] 

Counter-taste: see CouNTEIt Io b. 

+ Counterte ll, v. Obs. rare—'. 
1.) ¢rans, To tell in a contrary way. 

1619 Lusuincton Seria. in /*hentx (1708) II. 477 ‘They 
cross and countertell each others News. 

Countertemps: sce CONTIETEMI’S. 

Counter-tendency, -term : see CoUNTER-. 

Counter-tenor. J/s. Also 5 cowntur- 
tenur, 6 counter tenoucr, 7 conter tenor, 6-5 
Contita-TeEnon. [ad. obs. F. costre-teneur, obs. 
It. contva-tenore; sce COUNTER- 12 and Tenor.] 

1. A part higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by 


a high male voice ; the alto. 

1388 [see b]. 1g0z Ord. Crysten Alen (W. de W. 1506) v. 
iv. 393, I understande by... the counter tenouer [of the 
zloryous melodye of paradyse] the Ioye and the gladnes of 
the blessyd men and women of paradyse. 1594 I. B. La 
Primand. Fr. Acad... 95 ‘They make the voice..small, 
cleere, and shrill, like to the countertenor. 1631 DratHwair 
Whinzies, Char. Ballad-nonger 1g Now he counterfeits a 
naturall base, hen a perpetuall treble, and ends with a 
counter-tenure. 1706 A. Beprorp 7emple Alus. ix. 172 ‘This 
in Musick, signifies the Counter Tenor. 

+b. with word-play on Counret 50.5, a prison. 

1388 Pol. Pocms (3859) I. 277 Perauenture on ware fost 
sumptunt tenporis ~plausus, A cowntur-tenur at Newgat 
cantabtt carcere clansus. 1611 Dekker, etc. Noartug 
Girle Wks. 1873 111. 188 S?r Dav. Think you the Counter 
cannot breake him?.. I'Ile nake him sing a Counter tenor, 
sure. 

Cc. jig. 

1614 ‘LT. Avaus Devil's Banguet 284 Sometimes the 
Tenour of Judgement; sometimes the Counter-tenour of 
Reproofe. 1767 Aun. Reg. 195 ‘lo the unison of which they 
would not scruple to recite the counter-tenour. 

2. A counter-tenor voice. 

1771 Smotcett //umph. Ct. 1. 30 Apr, He has got such a 
clear counter-tenor, 1814 Scotr Hav. xlii, If you heard 
her fine counter-tenor admonishing Kate and Matty in the 
morning. 1856 Sanita Novetro Motce & Vocal Art, 4 In 
England, a fourth class of inale voice is recognized, called 
alto, or counter-tenor. 1879 J. Huttan in Grove Dict. 
Afns, 1, 58/x ‘The falsetto counter-tenor. .still to be found in 
cathedral choirs, dates. .from the restoration of Charles I. 

3. A singer with a counter-tenor voice. 

1623 Chegue Bk. Chafel Royal (Camden) 10 John Croker, 
a conter tenor of Westminster, 1627 /é¢d, 12 Richard 
Sandy, a contra tenor of St. Paules. 1711 Bunce. Sect. 
No. 116 » 3 A most excellent Bass, but..at present he only 
wanted a Counter-Tenor. 1782 [see ConrraTENor]. 

+4. Name of the fourth string of the bass-viol. 

1674 PLrayvrorp Shid/ Jus. 11. 92 The Bass-Viol. .is usually 
strung with six strings. .the first..is called the Treble. .the 
fourth, the Counter: Tenor, 

5. attrib, 

1598 Barnrie.p Pecunia iii, | would not sing the Counter- 
tenor part. «1672 Woov Life 11848) 67 Mr. Ellis would 
take up a counter-tenor viol, and play. 1759 dun. Reg. 279 
A counter-tenor voice. 1806 Cattcotr WMxs. Gram. 9 
When the C Clef is placed so that the two cross strokes 
enclose the middle Line, it is called the Counter Tenor or 
Viola Clef. 

+Cou'nter-te:rrace. Os. [Counter- 8b.] 
Landscape Gardening. A step or ‘ benching’ 
covered with turf. 

x7iz J. James tr. Le Blonds Gardening 117 Foot-Paces, 
Counter-Terrasses .. and Slopes of Grass .. These Foot- 
Paces and Counter-Terrasses, are sustained by low Walls. 

Counter-terror, -theory, etc.: sce CoUNTER-. 

+ Couw:nter-think, v. Ods. rave. In quot. 
contre-. [(Counter- 1: transl. F. contrefenser.] 
zutr. ‘To think again or contrariwisc, 

1480 Caxton Ovid's JMJet. x. vii, Thus thought and 
contrethought Mirra. 

Ilence Cou:nter-thi‘nker (see quot.). 

1611 Coter., Coutrepensenr, a counter thinker; one that 
thinks otherwise then, or contrarie to, that he hath done. 


[CounTEr- 


Counter-thought, -threat, -thrust, 
-thwart, etc.: sce CounTEr-. 
Counter-ti:de. ([Counrer- 6.] A tide 


running counter to the main or usual current. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 18 Places of daungers. .or of Quick- 
sandes .. Countertides, Whorlepooles, etc, 1685 Drypen 
Chren, August. iv. 8 Such were our counter-tydes at land, 
and so Presaging of the fatal blow. 1751 Lapetye H esti. 
Br. 119 Rivers that have flat Shores, Counter ‘Vides, and 
Eddies. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. DPéerre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) 
I. p. Ixiii, Counter-currents and counter-tides. 

Counter-tierce (/ecing) : see COUNTER 56.5 

Counter-timber : sce Countrit sé.4 

+ Couwnter-time. Os. [In scnscs 1 and 2 
transl, F. contretemps in samc scnses: see Con- 
TRETEMPS ; In sense 3 cozvtter is prob. ad). 


COUNTERTYPE. 


Ll. fencing. A pass or thrust madc at a wroug or 
Inopportune moment; CoNTKETEMPS 1, Also fig. 

31599 Marston Seo. Villauie im, ri. 226 Martius .. nere 
discourseth hut of fencing feats, Of counter times, fine 
tures, sly passataes. 1676 Devoren Aurengs. wv. i, Let 
Chearfulness on happy Fortune wait And give not thus the 
Counter-time to Fate. 

2. Horsemanship. Interruption by a horse of the 
cadence or regularity of movement, owing to bad 
horsemanship or to unrnly disposition. 

1632 J. Ifavwarn tr. Liendi’s Eromena 82 Mis horse .. 
gave someltinies such counter-times, as might teach a good 
Horseman to stick firme to his seete. 1730-6 Bair y (folio: 
Counter Tine is the defence or resistance of a Horse, that 
interrupts h 5 cadence and the measure of his manage. 

3. Contrary or opposite time. 

1662 Hopes Seen Prob, Wks. 1845 VII. 1g You would 
see. .the water on the other side of the bar to do the same, 
but in counter-time. 

Cownter-title. Zaw. [Counrrn- 3.) A 
title to property in opposition to another title. 

1808 Bentuam Sc. Reform 20 The grounds of the defence 
in respect of counter-title. 1883 Soéicrtor’s Frud 10 Nov. 
25/1 Rule 244 aholishes the practice of adding « counter- 
title to the action when a counter-claim is confined to 
claim for relief against the orizinal plaintiff alone. 

Counter-token, -traverse, -treason, ctc.: 
sce COUNTER-. 

Cou:nter-toning, 24/. sb. nonce-wid. [Cour- 
TER- 12.) The accompanying (of singing, ete., in 
a different pitch. 

1873 W. 5S. AMavo Vever clgait xi. 145 .And as neath the 
chants of Nature, So beneath the smiles of Art, Speak the 
same low countertonings, l'o my sad and questioning heart. 
+ Counter-trea:cle. Ols. rare—'.  [f. 
Countett- 10 + TREACLE, an antidote.) A prepa- 
ration counteracting a treacle, antidote, or remedy. 

1707 J. Stevens tr. Quezecdo's Com, Hiks. (1709) 487 We 
have invented a Counter-'I'reacle to convey Poisons to the 
Heart. 

Counter-tree, -trench : sec CounTER-. 

+ Cou:nter-tre‘vis, 2. //er. Obs. [Cotn- 
TEI- 14b.) Ofa charge: Divided into two parts 
of different tinctures. 

1486 Bk. St. Aldbaus, //er. B va, Countretreuis is calde in 
armys whan halfe the beest is of oon coloure and that other 
halfe of an other coloure. 1586 Frerse Blas. Gentrie 204 
Yofte beareth arg. a Lion rampant partee per fesse gewles 
and sable, which the auncients called countertreuis, that is 
countercullored or cullored of two cullors in trauers as one 
would say ouerthwart the middest. 

Counter-triangle, «. //er. 
14, and TRIANGLE. 

1830 Ronson Brit. [ferakd U1, Gloss., Couutertriangle, 
called éerry indented, the one into the other, or barry 
bendy lozengy counterchanged. 

Cou:nter-tri‘ppant, 2. //er.=next. 

1830 Ronson Brit, /leradé 1. Gloss., Counter-teippaut 
or -fripping. a 

Cou:nter-tripping, ¢. //er. [CounTer- 
14.) Said of two stags, hinds, etc.: Walking in 
opposite directions on the same planc. 

1610 Guittim Heraldry i. xiv. 132 [lee beareth Sable, 
two Hindes counter-tripping in Fesse argent. 1727 [rap- 
LEY fram, Dict. s.v. 

Counter-truth, -tug: sce CounTER-. 

+ Cou'nter-tu:ne. Ols. rare. [CounTeEn- 
12.) A tune or musical part, answering, or form- 
ing an accompaniment to, another, 

1598 SyivesteR Du Bartas u. it. Cotumnes 743 All these 
sweet-charming Counter-lTunes we hear. 

Cow nter-tu:rn. [In senses 1 and 2 formed 
to render Gr. dyriorpopyy; in senscs 3 and 4 
f. CouNrER- 6.] 

+1. =ANTISTIOPHE I. Obs. 

@1637 B. Joxson Underwoods \xxxvii. Pindaric Ode, 
The Strophe, or ‘lurn.. he Antistrophe, or Counter-turn. 

+2. Prosoty. Used by Puttenham for the con- 
tinted repetition of the samc word at the end of 
successive clauses;= L. conversio. Obs. 

1s89 Putrennam Avg. Poesie ui. xix. iArb.) 209 The 
Greekes call this figure -ltistrophe, the Latines, counersio, 
I foliowing the original] call him the comster-turnue, be- 
cause he turnes counter in the middest of euery meetre. 

3. A turn in the contrary direction. 

1744 Exiza Haywooo Female Spect. (1748) IL. 101 Some 
turns and counter-turns in politics. 1805 Worpsw. Z're/uae 
xu. 1g8 Amid the turns and counterturns, the strife And 
various trials of our complex Leing. 

4. In a dramatic composition, an unexpected 
turn or development of the plot at the climax. 

1651 Davenxant Goudtbert Pref., The fourth [Act]..gives 
+. a counterturn to that main design which chang‘d in the 
third. 1668 Dryvven Dram. Poesy in Arb. Garucr III. 520 
‘he Catastasis or Counter-turn. .embroils the action in new 
difficulties. 

Counter-tu'rned, ///. a. ler. 
contrary dtrections. 

1830 in Rosson Syrvt, Herald 111. Gloss. 

Cow nter-tu:rning, 7%/. sd. 
A tumiing in the contrary dircction. 

21668 Davexsant Jo Karl of Orrery Wks. (1673) 280 
Yours can all ‘Turnes and Counter-turnings find To catch 
Opinion, as a Ship the winde, 

Cownterty:pe. [Countrn- 3, 8: cf Anti- 
TYPE.) 1. =ANTITYPE. Obs. 

1624 Gatskir J'ransudst, 12x Christ might not as well 
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See CouNnTER- 


Turned in 


(Counter- 6.] 


COUNTERVAIL. 


compare the type with the truth; as the type with the 
t ountertype. 

2. A parallel type in another sphere ; a parallel. 

1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) LX. xiv. iv. 170 Almost all 
the vernacular poetry of the middle ages has its Latin 
countertype. . ; ‘ 

3. An opposite type; a logical opposite. 

1880 Scriinx. Afag. May 121 Whitman is his countertype 
at the pole opposite from that of art. 

Countervail (kauntaivé!'l), v. Also 4-6 
countre-, countyr-, cowntir-, contre-, conter-, 
contur-, 4-7 -vaile, -vayle, -vaille, -vale, fa. 
AF. countrevalotr =OF. contrevaloir (pres. sub}. 
contrevaille):—L. phrase contra valére to be of 
worth against.] 

+1. ¢vans. To be equivalent to in value. Obs. 

€ 1380 Wycuir IVs. (1880) 392 Pes tidis and pis offryngis, 
pe whiche as I suppose cowntirvaylen pe seculer lordis 
rentis. 1494 Fasyan Chrox, vi. 569 lewellys & other stuffe 
yt countyruayled the sayd value. 1§5x Roginson tr. AZore's 
Utop. (Arb.) 45 All the goodes in the worlde are not hable 
to counteruayle mans life. 1604 T. Wricut Passions v. § 4. 
240 Such a pretious Iewell..a million of golde would not 
countervaile. 1655 Futter CA. /7ist. iu. v. § 10 As a Shil- 
ling passing in Payment countervaileth six two-pences. 

2. To equal, match, come up to. azch. 

1530 Patscr. 801 Whan the frensche tonge hathe many 
adverbes that contrevaile one adverbe in englyshe. 1607 
Topsett Four. Beasts (1673) 133 Notwithstanding they 
countervail not the Greyhound in greatness. 1635 N. Car- 
PENTER Geog. Del. u. ix. 164 That these vapours counter- 
uaile the water perpetually brought in, is.. very improbable. 
1732 Pore £ss. A/ax 1. Argt., Reason alone countervails 
all the other faculties. 1841 Emerson Lect., Tinzes Wks. 
‘Bohn) II. 250 An incalculable energy which countervails 
all otber forces in nature. 

+b. To make an equivalent return for; to 
reciprocate. Odés. 

1583 Stusees Anat. Abus, (1877) 63 Though I be vnable 
with any benefit to counteruail your great pains. 1587 
FreminG Contn, /folinshed 111. 1295/2 So much the lesse 
hope haue we. .to counteruaile the huge sea of the rest of 
your benefits. 1610-12 Rowtanps eur Avaves (Percy 
Soc.) 7 Whome you shall ready finde To countervaile your 
curtesie, 1633 Hrerwoop Z£xg. Trav, m1. Wks. 1874 1V. 41 
This, and more..can neuer counteruaile The oft and fre- 
quent welcomes giuen my sonne. 

+3. To act against or resist with equal force ; to 
counterbalance. Obs. 

1sgo Spenser /. Q. nu. vi. 29 He fiersly at him flew .. 
Who, soone prepared to field, his sword forth drew, And 
him with equal] valew countervayld. 1641 Witkins J7ath. 
Magick u. xv. (1648) 292 The outward streams. must be of 
so much force as to countervail all that weight. 1669 
Boye Contn. New Exp. 1. x\vii. (1682) 163 The Air in the 
Bladder .. was able by its Pressure to countervaile the 
weight of 42 pound. 

tb. To balance against any force ; to ballast. 
Obs. rare. 

1630 J. Levert Ord. Bees (1634+ 70 If any tempest sud- 
denly arise, they [bees] countervaile themselues with little 
stones, flying in the wind as neere the ground as may be. 

4. jig. To avail or prevail against; to have’ 
force or be of effect against ; to counterbalance. 

1547 J. Harrison Exhort, Scottes 226 Thoughe prescrip- 
cion serued in that case..yet the warres made from tyme to 
tyme, counteruaile a possession thereof. c1g60 App. PARKER 
Psalter \xxxiii. 237 Gods hand them all so countervaylde. 
1674 Govt. Tongue Pref. § 5 These few stones and sling 
--May countervail the massive armor, of the uncircum- 
cised Philistin, 1768 Brackstone Comin. III. 404 No certi- 
ficate of a judge was allowed .. to countervail the oath of 
the jury. 1849 Grote Greece u. lv. (1862) V. 6 Advantage 
- which had to a certain extent been countervailed by sub- 
sequent losses. 1859 Kincstey Agric. Crisis Misc, II. 170 
No subsequent failures..can countervail that fact. 

To compensate, make up for (damage, 
trouble, loss, etc.). Formerly said also of persons. 

1393 Gower Conf. 1. 270 He..countrevaileth The harm, 
that he hem so travaileth. 1523 Lp. Berxers Froiss. I. 
Cxxxvill. 167 The good seruyce that ye haue done, and 
your valyantnesse. .inust counteruayle your trespasse, and 
be taken for your excuse. 1586 Cocan Haven /fealth iii. 
(1636) 23 God... hath provided food..to restore and counter: 
vaile..the continual impairing..of our flesh. 1612 Biers 
Lsther vii. 4 Although the enemy could not counteruaile 
the kings daminage. 1713 Appison Guardian No. 135 ? 1 
It..more than countervails all tbe calamities and afflictions 
which can possibly befal us. 1834 Lytton Pomfeii 252 
What hope for myself could countervail the despair for 
thee? 1865 Gore 7Vafo I. vi. 273 A full breadth of posi- 
tive philosophy to couniervail his own negative fertility. 

6. zztr. a. ‘To be of equal force or weight on 
the contrary side; to avail against (with, for obs.) 

1393 Gower Conf. Prol. I. 28 Where Rome than wolde 
assaile, ‘here mighte nothing contrevaile. 1536 STARKEY 
Let. in fngland p, xl, Albehyt..suffycyent to conturvayle 
agayn al owtward displesure. 1551 REecorpE Cast. Knowl. 
(1556) 233 Alwaies the one signe counteruailyng with his 
contrary, there is enermore one halfe of the Zodiake aboue 
the Ilorizonte. 1583 Stunses Anat, Abus. (1877) 27 There 
is No sinne so greeuons, which the grace and mercy of God 
is not able to counteruaile withal. 1649 Miron #zkov. 
xll. (1851) 433 Against which testimonies..the bare denyall 
of one man,.cannot..countervaile. 1660 INGELo Bentiv. & 
Urania 1.41682) 116 Will the treading a few steps counter- 
vail for perseverance in our journey? 1831 Brewster Vewe 
fou (1855 J. iv, 108 What naine., could countervail against 
the High Priest of Science. 

i b. To be equivalent or cqual; to vic z7th. 
Obs. 


1530 Calisto & Melib, in Hazl. Dodsiey 1. 61 [He] would 
say in comparison nothing countervails, 1§70 AscuaM 
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Schalem. (Arb.) 102 Surelie the proffet .. wold conteruaile 
wyth the toile. 1581 J. Bert //addon's Answ. Osor. 81, 
A eerteine man.. who rashly..seemeth to countervaile 
with tbe politicke prowesse of Themystocles. 

Countervail (kawntorvzil), 56. ? Obs. ff. 
prec. vb.} | That which countervails; an equiva- 
lent. 

¢1430 Lypc. Chorle & Byrde (1818) 15, I to haue more 
poise closid in myn entraille Than alle my body set for the 
counteruaylle. 1663 Mro. Worcester Iiater-Comm. En- 
gine 15 Lhe Engine consisteth of the following Particu- 
lars :—xz. A perfect Counterpoize for wbat quantity soever of 
Water.—2. A perfect Countervail for what Height soever it 
is to be brought unto.. 4. A Viceregent or Countervail 
supplying the place and performing the full force of a Man, 
Wind, Beast or Mill. a@ 1716 Soutn Sevm. (1717) III. 515 
The present pleasure of a sinfull Act, is a poor Counter- 
vail for the bitterness of the Review. 1853 G. JoHNsToN 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1, 126 This..structure is given as a 
countervail to the great size and weicht of the seed. 

+Countervailable, 2. Oss. [f CounrEr- 
VAIL v.+-ABLE.] To be matchcd or set against 
as equivalent. Const. wth, éo. 

1576 FLeminc Panopl. Epist. 299 What commendation.. 
can IJ give thee that is countervailable with the singularitie 
of thy vertue. 1577-87 HotinsHep Chron, III. 1401/2 
With knightlie courage counteruaileable to his double de- 
sire of honour. 1623 Br. Hart. Se. V.157 Worlds of all 
these are no way countervailable to Truth. 1651 Hower 
Venice 161 A countervailable summe of money. 

Countervailing, 2v//. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING1.] The action of the verb CouNTERVAIL, q.v. 

1612 BREREWoop Lang. & Relig. xiv. 148 What is wanting 
in the south parts of the two foresaid continents, towards 
the countervailing of the north parts. 

Countervailing, #//. a. [-1xe?.] | That 
countervails ; counterbalancing, compensating. 

1793 T. JErrerson IV77?, (1859) 1V. 15 It would not have 
been wonderful if we had taken countervailing measures, 
1832 Lewis Use §& Ab. Pol. Terms xx. 173 Balanced b 
countervailing advantages. 1884 Saf. Rev. 14 June 4 
If we impose a countervailing duty upon bounty-fed sugar. 

+ Countervailment. O45. rare. [f.as prec. 
+-MENT.] Compensation. 

1594 Nasue Terrors of Night Fivb, He that hath con- 
sumed his braines to compasse prosperitie and meetes with 
no counteruaylement in bir likenesse but hedge wine and 
lean mutton. . 

Countervair (kau:ntaivée1), 5d. (a.). Her. 
Also 8 contre-. [CounTer- 14: cf. F. contre- 
vair.] A variety of vair (one of the ‘ furs’), in 
which the bells or cups of the same tincture are 
placed base to base. 

1766 Porny Heraldry iii. (1777) 27 Conunter-Vair or 
Contre-Vair, is when Bells or Cups of the same Tincture 
are placed Base against Base and Point against Point. 


1864 Boutert /eraldry Hist. § Pop. iv. (ed. 3) 20. 1868 
Cussans fer. ili. (1882) 54. 

So Countervai'ry a. (in 8 contre-vary). 

1731 Bairey (vol. Il, s.v. Vary), Contre-Vary. 1830 


Rogson brit. Herald Il. Gloss., Countervairy or verry 
is considered a fur. 

Countervalla:tion = ConTRAVALLATION. 

1676 Eart Orrery Art of IWVar 173 Our modern Lines of 
Circumvallation and Countervallation, 1825 Gentl. Mag. 
1. 1. 300 Lines of circumvallation and countervallation. 

+ Counterva‘lue, v. Os. Also 7 contre-. 
[CounTER- 1+ VALUE v.: cf. the earlier counter- 
vail.| 

1. ¢rans. To equal or counterbalance in value ; 
= COUNTERVAIL 1. 

x1s81 W. Starrorp Zam. Compl. i. (1876) 17 We haue 
nothing to sell..to counterualue those things that we must 
buy agayne. 1605 T. Hutron Reasons for Refusal 133 
Whose vse and doctrine countervalue not their doubts & 
vncertaine opinions. 1656 H. Puirrirs Purch. Patt. Bvjb, 
‘fhe Rent remaining will counter-value the Ground-Rent. 

2. zztr. Of an accused person: To give a 
counter-estimate. Cf. CoUNTER-PENALTY. 

1832 Sir G. C. Lewis in Philol. A7nseum 1, 132 The de- 
fendant was then allowed to make a lower assessment of 
the fine or other penalty, to counter-value, as it was called 
(avritipagbat or vrotiuagbat.) 

+ Counterva:lue, 54. Obs. [cf prec. and 
Fr. contre-valeur.] Equivalent value. 

1655-60 Stantey 7//ist, Philos. (1701) 613/1 It is alto- 
gether fruitless, and not of countervalue with the troubles 
which follow it. 
_Cou'nter-vau:lt. 
inverted vault or arch. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Alech. 

Counter-vaunt, -vibration : see CountTER-. 

Cou nterve'ne, v. var. = CONTRAVENE, 

1825 CoterinGe Aids Ref?, (1848) 1. 141 The demonstra- 
bility required would countervene all the purposes of the 
truth in question. 

+Countervenge, v. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. 
contrevenger, {. contre- + venger (see AVENGE).] 
trans. To revenge, take retaliatory vengeance for. 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. 1. cexly. 365 [They] toke in 
great dispyte the takyng of the said inessangers .. wher- 
fore they thought to counterueng it. 7é/d. ccclviii. 581 
‘The erle gaue leue. .tothe knigbtes and squiers..to counter- 
uenge them of their domages. 

Cou'ntervenom,. vare: [Cf It. contrav- 
veleno.] = COUNTERPOISON ; but in quot. =A venom 
or poison used as an antidote to another poison. 

1854 Dr Quincey IW’ar Wks. IV. 264 A counter-venom 
to the taint of some more mortal poison. 


[Cf. CounTER-arcH.] An 


COUNTER-WEIGHT. 


+ Counterverse. Ods. [! CountEr- 8.] 
?A verse sung alternately; a burden or refrain 
taken up by others. 

1563-87 Foxe A. § AZ. (1684) I1. 459 The best and longest 
song with the most counterverses in it should be set up at 
bis coming. 1614 J. Davies Eglogues Wks. (Grosarti II. 
m. 21 And I, with thee, will chaunt each counterverse. 

Counterview. ([Counrer- 8, 9; cf. F. con- 
tre-vue opposite point of view (in Littré).] 

+1. An opposite or reciprocal view; view from 
opposite sides or in opposite directions ; position 
of two persons or things fronting each other, or 
placed so as to contrast with each other. 

1sgo R. W. 3 Lords & Ladies Lond.1. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VI. 464 A counterview of pages and of shields. 1607 S. 
Cortins Sermon (1608) 39 The two Cbherubins that face the 
Mercy seat with mutuall counterview. 1667 Mitton P. LZ. 
x. 231 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death, In 
counterview. 1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. Introd., I have 
drawn some lines of Sir John Lingar’s character. .on purpose 
to place it in counterview or contrast with that of the other 
company. 1780 //ist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 121/2 He had 
only to pass tbe names of the protestors in counterview be- 
fore them, ; 

2. The opposite view or opinion. (Better as two 
words.) 

1852 Sir W, Hamitton Discuss. 2 M. Peisse has ably 
advocated the counterview. 

Counter-vindication, 
-wager, etc.: see COUNTER-. 

+ Cou:nterwai't, v. Os. Also 4 co(u)ntre- 
waite, -wayte. [a. AF. countzve-, ONF. contre- 
watter, OF. contreguaitier, {. contre against 
+ guaiticr, in ONF. waztter, to Walt, watch.] 
trans. To lie in wait against; to watch against. 

1386 Cuavcer AZelib. ? 353 (Harl. MS.) Panne schal 3e 
euermore counterwayte enbusshementz and alle espiaille. 
1562 PHAER 22¢e7d 1x. Aaijb, Aye watching lyke some 
Wolfe .. counterwaiting shipfold cots. 1602 Carew Cor2- 
zvall 29b, Another troope com's in with fire and sword, Yet 
cowardly, close counterwaite his way. 

Hence Counterwai'ting f//. a. 

1594 Carew 7asso (1881) 66 ‘Their returne..Was by the 
counterwayting foe distrest. 

Cow nter-wa:lk. [Counrer- 8b.] A smaller 
parallel walk as an accessory to a main walk. 

1664 Frecxnoe Disc. Eng. Stage (1869) 277 A..well con- 
triv'd Garden, cast into its Walks and Counterwalks. 1712 
J. James ir. Le Blond’s Gardening 41 Three Alleys close 
together, a large one in the Middle, and two on the Sides 
that accompany it, and are called Counter-walks. 

+ Cownter-wa:lker. Ods. so0nce-wd. One 
who walks on the opposite sidc; in f/. = Anrti- 
PODES. (Cf. COUNTER-PACER). 

1625 Liste Dx Bartas, Noe 123 That the men of Chili are 
the right Antipodes or counter walkers unto Spain. ; 

Cou‘nter-wall. 47/7. [CountERr- 13.] A line 
of wall raised against the enemy’s wall. 

1836 THirtwatt Greece II]. xxv. 411 The Syracusans.. 
had returned to the city..leaving a guard at the counter- 
wall, 1850 Grote Greece 1. lix. VII. 342 A tenable counter- 
wall..would completely defeat the intent of the besiegers. 

+ Cou'nter-warden. Ods.-° [CounTER- 8b 
+ WarpeEN : cf. CoNTRE-MASTER.] 

1611 Cotcr., Contre-garde, an vnder-warden, or counter- 
warden. 

Counter-warmth, -wave: see CoUNTER-. 

Counterweigh (kauntaiw2i), v, Also 5-6 
-wey, 6 -way, countreweigh. [f. CouNTER- 1+ 
WEIGH v., a partial englishing of AF. cozztre- 
peyser to COUNTERPOISE. } 

1. ¢rans. To weigh (things) against each other, 
or in opposite scales ; to balance. (In quots. fg.) 

c1430 Lypc. Bockas in. xvil. goa, Yf their power wer 
weyed in balaunce And counterweyed aright in theyr 
memory. ax3sq4x Wyatt Adused Lover resolveth Poet. 
Wks. 26 With words and chere so contrarying, Sweet and 
sower countre-weighing, f ; 

2. zztr. To act as a counterpoise or equivalent 
weight; to weigh evenly (w7th, agaznst). it. and fig. 

1523 Sketton Gari. Laurel 847 With whose chast lyvyng 
Vour noble demenour is counterwaying. 1545 ASCHAM 
To.coph. (Arb.) 127 To peece theyr shaftes..wyth brasel or 
holye, to counterwey with the head. a1568 — “et. fo 
Raven (T.), If Wrights had ten fellowships of St. John’s, it 
would not counterweigh with the loss of this occasion. 1809 
Pixkney J7vav. France 8 To counterweigh against the 
continental predominance of the French Emperor. 

3. ‘vans, To counterbalance, counterpoise. 

1825 CarLyLe Schiller u. (1845) mas few men of worth 
. -are too disagreeably counterweighed by the baleful swarm 
of creatures who keep humming round you. 1854-6 Pat- 
MORE Angel in H.1.u. 1. 879) 148 If one slight column 
counterweigh The Ocean, "tis the Maker's law. Fi 

Counter - weight, counterweight 
(kauwntorwéit), [CounrEr- 8: cf. prec. and Coun- 
TERPOISE sb.] A weight in the opposite scale, a 


counterbalancing weight, a counterpotse. 

1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2837/4 Lines, Pullies, and Counter- 
weights. 1710 Norris Chz. Prad. v. 216 However it may 
be outweigh’d..bya Counterweight in the prevailing Scale. 
1794 G. Apams Nat. 5 Exp. Philos. 1. iil, 78 As soon as 
the counter-weight was taken off..the spring exerted its 
power, 1879 Cassedl’s Techn. Fdue. IV. 394/2 The tele- 
scope is balanced by counter-weights suspended by chains. 


-vote, -volley, 


1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 64 They attribute [to 
the Will] a power of controlling desire, without aid of any 


COUNTERWHEIGHTED. 


counter-weight whatsoever. 1845 Maurice J/or, & Alet. 
Philos. in Encyel. Metrop. 662/1 Physical studies as a 
counter-weight. .to theology. i 

Cou 'nterwei:ghted, #//. 2. [f. prec. + -ED.] 
Furnished with a counter-weight. 

1870 Lug, Mech. 7 Jan. 401/3 The case is analogous to 
that of a counter-weighted body. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech. 
1. 637/2 A counterweighted wire..to balance the threads 
after they are depressed by the faller-wire. 


Cou:nterwhee'l, v. rare. [CounTER- 1.] To 
wheel round in the contrary direction. Ilenec 


Cou:nterwhee'led //. a. 

1659 Lovetace Poems (1864) 178 The falcon charges at 
first view With her brigade of talons, through Whose 
shoots the wary heron beat With a well counterwheel’d 
retreat. . “ = 

Counter-wind, -witness: see CoUNTER-. 

+ Counter-window. Oés. [transl. F. contre- 
fenétre, contre-vitre.) A shutter outside a win- 


dow. 

161 Cortcr., Contre-fenestre, a woodden window (on the 
outside of a glasen one), a counter window, or outward 
window. 1616 Sure. & Mark. Country Farme 15 By 
the meanes of Windowes and counter-Windowes, you may 
cut off the entrance both of Sunne and whatsoeuer Winds. 

+ Cownter-wo:rd. A/i7. Obs. [CouNnTER- 8; 
after F. contre-mot.] = COUNTERSIGN. 

1678 A. Lovett Foutaine's Duties Cav. 37 Quarter Master 
..It is his duty likewise to go duly and receive the word. 
He ought. .to write it down with the Counter-word, that he 
may remember them. 

Cou nterwo:rk, 5. [Counter- 3, 13.] 

1. gex, Any work intcnded to oppose or counter- 
act another work; opposing work or operation. 

1598 Frorio, Coxtraoperatione, a counterworke, a con- 
trarie operation. 1846 TRrencH Afirac. Introd. (1862) 23 
Side by side with the miracles. .runs another line of wonders, 
counterworks of his who is ever the ape of the Most High. 
1871 Tytor Prim. Cult. 11. 297 The history of good and 
evil..is the history of his work and her counterwork. 

2. A/?7. A work raised in opposition to those of 


the enemy. 

16s0 Cromwett Let. 2 Apr. (Carlyle), The enemy had 
made two retrenchments or counter-works, strongly palisa- 
doed. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4077/2 We are preparing a 
Counter-work, from whence we may beat them from the 
Breach. 1836 THirtwatt Greece IT]. xxv. 411 The whole 
army proceeded. .to the counterwork. 

Jig. 21734 Nortu Exam. ui. vi. § 49. 459 If any Good 
was done, they might erect some Counterworks to prevent 
its Effect. 

Counterwork (kau:nto:wd-sk), v. Pa. t. and 
pa. pple. -wrought or -worked. [CoUNTER- I.] 

1. ¢xtr. To work in opposition, or with contrary 
intent. 

1602 WaArNER Ad/é. Eng. x. lix. (1612) 258 Whereto amaiz’d 
she counter-works, nor would for ought relent. 1683 CHALk- 
HILL Thealma § Cl. 37 And now Philemon 'gan to guess 
their ends And counterworks t’ oppose them. 1877 E. R. 
Conner Bas, Faith ii. 53 Two divers sets of causes are ever 
interworking and couwtterworking in the tangled web of 
human affairs, 

2. trans, To work against or in opposition to; 
to oppose by coutrary operations; to counteract, 
frustrate. 

1628 Py Addy. in Rushw. Hest. Colt, (1659) I. 596 By 
this means they {commonwealths] repair the breaches, and 
counterwork the ordinary and natural effects of time. ¢ 1678 
J. B. in G. Hickes Spim Popery 75 After the Lord hath 
counter-wrought these Enemies. 1762 Hume //ist, Eng. 
(1806) IV. 1, 36 ‘fo counterwork the amorous projects of his 
rival. 1848 Macautay Hist, Eng, 11. 635 He could not 
actively counterwork the regent. 1875 Poste Gaius iv. 
ted. 2) 598 A colliding right of the defendant, whereby the 
right of the plaintiff is .. counter worked or restrained 
from operation, 

+3. Afil, (See quot.) Obs. 

eee Puiruirs (ed. Kersey), Yo Conmter-work, (in the Art 
of War) is to raise Works, in order to oppose and ruin tbose 
of the Enemy. 

Couwnterworker. [f. prec. +-ER.] A worker 
against; a counteracter, an opponent. 

1867 Maurice Palriarchs & Lawg, vii. 146 A counter- 
worker of all that had marred His influence. 1871 Macpurr 
Mem, Patmos vi. 76 Antichrist the great counterworker, 

Counterworking, v//. sé. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG!,] The action of the verb CouNTERWoRK. 

1660 Ixceto Bentiv. & Ur. 1. (1682) 21 The Counter- 
workings of Corrivals. @ 1680 Cuarnock 4 tri, God (1834) 
II. 100 ‘The counter-workings of indwelling corruption .. 
have ability to extinguish Grace. 1836-7 Sir W. Hasitton 
Metaph. xii. (1859) 11. 424 In the external world, all is action 
and reaction—all is working and counterworking. 

Counterworking, #//. a. [f. as prec. + 
-1NG ¥.) ‘That counterworks. 

1660 Mitton Free Comnru, 441 Two troublesom counter- 
working Adversaries. 1849 Grote Greece i. Ixxil. (1862) 
VI. 382 By the counterworking rivalry of Pausanias. 1879 
Escort £xgland I. 190 Varying and counterworking factors. 

+Counterwri'te, v. Os. [Counter- 1.] 
To write against. Hcncc Counterwri'ting wd/. sé. 

1598 Florio, Con/rascritto, a counterwriting. 1611 — 
Contrascrifto, counter written. 1650 B. Discolliminiune 
48, I..desire we may leave writing and counter. writing. 

+ Cownterwrou:ght, A//.a. Obs. See Coun- 
TER-WoRK v, 3. Furnished with or converted into 
counter-works, In quot. fg. 

1649 Lovetace Poems (1864) 132 Let me make my ap- 
proach, when I lye downe, With counter-wrought and 
travers eyes [i.¢. eyes Serving as counterworks and travers], 
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Countess (kauwntés), Forms: 2-5 cuntesse, 3 
-asse, contesse, -as, 3-4 contasse, 4 countas, 
cuntas, 4-5 countes(e, 4-7 -esse, (5 cowntasse, 
cunttass, cowntyse), 6- countess. Also 5 
cometas, comytiss. fa. OF. czsztesse, contesse 
:—late L. cometissa, fem. of comes, comit-em + see 
Count sé.2 and -Ess. In 13th c. F. partially as- 
similated to L. as comdesse ; thc samc influence pro- 
duccd the occasional 15th c. ling. comytr'ss, comtelas.] 

1. The feminine of Count sé.2. a. The wife or 
widow of a Count. b. Inthe pccrage of Great 
Britain and Ircland, the wife or widow ofan KARv. 
e, A lady holding a position in her own right 


cqual to that of a count or earl. 

Besides being the proper feminine answering to the English 
Eart, the word is used like Count sé.2 to translate the 
cognate Romanic words, and also the German Grafix and 
its cognates in Du., Da., ete. 

1154 O. 2. Chron. (Laud MS.) an, 1140 Pe kinges dohter 
Henries, pe hefde ben Emperice in Alamanie & nu wes 
cuntesse in Angou. ¢1230 //adé J/etd. 9 Aske pes cwenes, 
pes riche cuntasses. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 157 Ygerne, 
Gorloys wyf.. pat was contasse of Cornewail. /did. 510 
The contesse Isabel, that ther! mareschales dou3ter was, 
‘To Gilebred, Erl of Gloucestre, ispoused was. ¢1330 R. 
Brunne Chron, (1810) 189 Countas of Marche was sche. 
1450 in Wr.-Wiilcker 691 //ec comitissa, comyUss. ¢1475 
lbid. 792/6 flee cometissa, cometas. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 
221 Prince Edward weddid Jone, the cuntesse of Kent. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 103 Quenes, duchesses, countesses and 
alle other ladyes. c1g00 Jelusine 35 Specyally the Coun- 
tesse, the said Erlis wyf. 1601 Suaks. Twel, Miu. ite 
Were not you cu'n now, with the Countesse Oliuia? 1706- 
43 CHAMBERLAYNE S¢. Gt. Brit. 179 The King..may, and 
oiten hath created Women to be Baronesses, Countesses, 
Dutchesses, and the like, /é/d. 180 The Lady Mary 
Compton, in King James the Firsts Time, was made Coun- 
tess of Buckingham for Life. 1764 Mactaine tr. Mosheim's 
Feel. Ifist, wi. x1.ii. § 16 The sanctimonious pontiff resided 
at that time with the young Mathilda, countess of Tuscany. 
1892 Standard 26 May 3/3 The guests comprised. .Earl 
and Countess Waldegrave, the Earl and Countess of Gosford 
..the Dowager Countess of Mayo. 

2, A middle size of roofing slate. 

1803 Sporting Mag. XXII1. 109 He had delivered .. 
eight thousand Countesses and eleven thousand Ladies. 
1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. Build, 395 The Welsh slates are 
generally classed in the following order :—Ladies 1 ft. 3in. 
by 8in. ; Countesses rft. 8in. by roin.; Duchesses 2ft. by 
tft. 1840 MarrvaT Ol/a Podr. (Rtldg.) 256 Countesses are 
very light, and the wind gets under them. 1883 Biriingh. 
Weekly Post 1 Sept. 1/4 The disturbed slates rattled down 
on every side, regardless of the precedence in order of rank 
to which they were soon introduced as ‘ladies’, ‘countesses’, 
or ‘ duchesses’, according to their merits. : 

Hence Cou-ntessship, the quality, position, or 
personality of a countess. 

1612 CuarmMan IVidowes 1. in Dodstey (1780) VI. 140 To 
see with what alacrity I'll accost her Countessship. 1874 
Trottore Lady Anna ii. 16 If the countess-sbip of the 
countess were to be admitted. 

Cowntess, v. nonce-wd. [f. prec.] ¢rans. To 


make (any one) a countess. 

@1785 Watrote Lett. fo Afann (F. Hail), Countessed. 
1861 G. Merevitu £. Harrington 11. ix. 153 She's grown 
since she’s been countessed, and does it peacocky. 

Counteynaunce, obs. f. CouNTENANCE,. 

Cou'nthood. xonce-wd. [See -Hoop.}] The 
rank or dignity of a count; count-ship. 

183z Cartyce ss. (1872) 1V. 138 Reverence for his Count- 
hood. 1837 — Fr. Rev. u. 1. x, His Countbood is not 
indifferent to this man. 

Cownting, v/. sé. [f. 
Count v. + -1NG1,] 


1. The action of the verb Count, q.v. 

61380 Wycur Wis. (1880) 65 5if pei 3euen benefis to 
clerkis fore here worldly seruyces..as for kechene clerkis 
and countyngge or daunsynge — ¢ 1400 MAunDEV. (1839) vii. 
77 After cowntynge of x. monethes of the 3eer. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. 2132/4 The new Serjeants having .. performed in the 
Inner Temple Hall..the Ceremony of Counting, and had 
their Quoifs put on by the Judges. 1833 Axx. Reg. 34 If 
no counting out of the House took place, the House might 
resume at 5. 1862 Sara S2ip Chandler ti. 22 He's bullied 
me about my compting. 1888 Bryce Ayer. Commw. 1. 
ur. Inv. 488 The election frauds.. ballot-stuffing, obstruction 
of the polls, and fraudulent countings in. 

+2. A ‘company’ (of preachers). Ods. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans F vib, A countyng of prechourts. 

3. altrib. and Comb., as counting-art, + -board, 
-machine, -place ; + counting-book, an account- 
book ; + counting-cloth, a cloth for covering a 
counting-table ; + counting-table, (2) a table on 
which money is counted out, a counter; (4) an 
abacus; an arithmetical table. Also CounTinc- 
IlOUSE, -ROOM. 

@ 1637 B. Jonson Horace's Art Povtrie Wks. (Rtldg.) 735 
They learue.. How to diuide into a hundred parts, A pound 
..by their long “compting arts. ¢ 1440 romp. Par. 98/2 
*Cowntynge borde, or table, fapecen, tapecvta. 1§.. in 
Pollard Miracle Plays 80 My "countynge boke I wolde make 
so clere That iny rekenynge I sholde not nede to fere. 1642 
Rocrrs Naamax 295 Some Prentices in the shoppe, have 
the trust of their Masters counting bookes. 1480 H’ardr, 
alce. Edw, IV (1830) 170 A yerde and iij quarters grene 
clothe for halfa *counting-clothe {for Exchequer Auditors]. 
1889 Lisbon (Dakota) Star ABU 6/1, | have been in four 
or five of the largest banks in Russia.. The Chinese *count- 
ing machine..is everywhere. 1483 Cath. Augl. 79 A 
*Cowntynge place, diératorinm, 1440 *Counting-table [see 
counting-board). 1580 Hoittysann Treas. Fr. Tong, La 


Also compting. 


COUNTOUR. 
Table on comptoir des changeurs, banguiers on Argenticrs, 
the marchauntes counting table, 1616-61 Horvnay 


Perstus 298 Nor love 1 him that counts the counting-table 
Of deep arithmeticians but a fable, 

Cownting-house. [f. Count v.J A build- 
ing or apartment appropriated to the kccping of 
accounts; a private chamber, closet, or cabinet 
appropriated to business and correspondence; an 
office. Now only as in c. 

1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowntinge hows, computoria. 
1977 tr. Aullinger’s Decades (1592) 286 These kind of 
fellowes, keep themselues close in secret counting houses, 
their baggs are their pillowes whereon they sleep. 1587 
Wills & Inv. N.C, (Surtees) 157 In the lyttell cownting 
howsse within the great chainber. 1734 Watts Relig. $xz. 
(1789) 97 Closets and compting-houses often told our an. 
cestors their duty. Mursery Kime, The king was in his 
counting-house, Counting out his money. 

+b. The office of account of the royal housc- 
hold. Odés. 

1483 Lider Niger in Llonseh. Ord. 83 We indenteth with 
the ‘hesaurer of the household in the countinghouse for all 
the basyns, ewears, cuppes, ete. 1539 /éid, 228 ‘Vhe Lord 
Great Master, the Treasurer and Comptroller of the Kings 
Household. .shall be dayly in the Compting-house between 
the hours of 8 and g in the morning. 1670 Biount Law 
Dict. Connting-Llonse of the Kings Ioushold..Commonly 
called the Green Cloth .. where sit the Lord Steward .. the 
Comptroller. .for daily taking the Accomipts of all Expenses 
of the Houshold. 

¢e, spec. A. building, room, or office ina commercial 
establishment, in which the book-keeping, corre- 
spondence, etc., are carried on ; also attrib. (Now 
largely superseded in everyday use by office.) 

1614 G, Markuam Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 
334 The counting-houses of the Fish Brokers. @ 1633 1.ex- 
NARD tr, Charron'’s Wrisd, 1, xxxix. 810 ‘To hear..a Mer- 
chant talking in his counting-house. 1777 Burke Le/. 
Sheriffs of Bristol Wks. M11. 148 The merchant who sits in 
his compting-house. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 134 
There were those who still remembered him an apprentice, 
Sweeping one of the counting houses of the City. aéfril. 
1882 Presopy Eng. Journalism x. 75 A year or two of 
countinghouse work disgusted James Perry with invoices 
and ledgers, 

+d. An office of finance, a Comrroir. Obs. 

1735, Berxetey Aff. fo Querist § 234 To appoint four 
counting-houses, one in eacl: province, for converting notes 
into specie. 

Cow nting-room. = prec. c. (Chiefly in U.S. 

171z ArbpuTuNoT Fok Bull(1755) 52 If they ventured into 
the counting-room, a fellow would throw an ink-bottle at 
their head. 1838 Emerson .Val., Lit. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) 
II, 218 In the counting-room, the merchant cares little 
whether the cargo be hides or barilla. 1883 Harper's Mla, 
Mar. 580/1 He staid in his counting-room. 

Countir- : see CounTER-. 

Countise, var. of QuUAINTISE, Ods., cunning. 

+Comntize, v. Obs. rare. [f. County +-1ZE.] 
To form into a county. 

1598 Spenser in Grosart Sfenser’s Wks. 1. 540 This new 
Countizing of the Countrie of Monohan. 

Countless (kawntles), za. Also 7 comptless. 
[f Count sé.1+-LEss.} That cannot be counted : 


of number, less commonly of quantity or value. 

1588 Suaxs, 7¢¢, 4. v. ili. 159 O were the summe of these 
that I should pay Countlesse and infinit, yet would I pay 
them. 1592 — Ven. & Ad. 84 One sweet kisse shall pay 
this comptlesse debt. 1607 Syivester Du Bartas uw. 
Magntf. (1621) 448 The Flock of I7rael A compt-less Flock. 
1725 Pore Uayss. (J.), I see, L cry’d, his woes, a countless 
train. 1827 Kesre Chr. ¥., Morning viii, New treasures 
still, of countless price, God will provide for sacrifice. 1880 
Haucnron Phys. Geog. i. 16 The countless worlds that 
surround it. 

Countly kauwntli), a. [f. Count st.24+-Ly1: 
cf. Ger. graflich.] Of, pertaining to, or proper to 
a count. 

1847 Secr. Soc. Mid. Aevs 324 ‘To repair’, as the laws 
express it, ‘his countly hat’, 1879 S. B. Goutp Germany 
Il. 187 No countly house in Germany has.. produced such 
good..rulers. 

Counto, obs. form of ConTo. 

+ Con'ntour, -or. Os. {An earlier form of 
CounTEr 56.2, AF. cousntour, as an official title.] 

1. Eng. Hest. An accountant; an officer who 
appcars to have assisted in early timcs in collect- 
ing or auditing the county dues. 

{xz9z Britron 11, xxi. § 3 Ou seignurs, ou counseillers, ou 
countours.] 1297 R. Guouc. (1724) 538 Vor as he huld this 
hundred .. Adam of Arderne was is chef countour. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pro. 359 A ffrankeleyn was in his compaignye.. 
At sessions ther was he lord and sire ful ofte tyme he was 
knyght of theshire.. A shirreue hadde he been and Countour 
c1400 Kom. Rose 6814 Bailifs, bedels, provost, countours ; 
‘These lyven wel nygh by ravyne. 

Zaw. An ancient term for a legal pleader, or 
serjeant-at-law ; cf. CouNT uv. 11. 

{1275 «ict 3 Edw. /, c. 24 Si nul serjaunt, Contour, ou 
autre face nul manere deceyte ou collusion en la Court le 
Rey.) ¢132§ /’vem on Edw. 1/ 342 in Pol. Songs’ Camden’ 
339 -And countours in benche that stondeth at the barre. 
1614 SELDEN 7itles f/on. 292 A Countour was (if 1 am not 
deceiu’d) a Sergeant at Law, known also then by both 
names. 1628 Cokr On Litt,17a. 1641 Termes dela Ley 
92 Countoxrs by M. Horne, are such Sergeants skilfull in 
the Law of the Realme, which serve the common people tu 
pronounce and defend their Actions in judgement for their 
fee. 1765 Brackstonr Comm. 1. 24. 1861 Rivey tr. Lider 
albus 42 The Common Serjeant-at-law, who is otherwise 
called the ‘Common Countor’. 1863 H. Cox /aséit. 1. iii. 
373 uote. 


COUNTRIFIED. 


Count out : see Count s/,1 1b, Count v. 1c. 

Countre-, obs. form of CouNTER-. 

+ Countrel. Ods. rare. [Cf Countour.] = 
ACCOUNTANT, 

1479 (aston Lett. No. 839 III. 254 Lete my countrelle 
doo what hym liste. ae 

Countrified, countryfied (kzntrifoid), 
pila. [f. next + -eEp1, (The Dictionaries give 
preference to countrificd; but countryfied often 
occurs in good modern writers.)] 

1. Conformed to the country and its life, as 
opposed to that of the town; having the appear- 
ance, manners, and character that belong to, or 
are assoctatcd with, rural life; affected by or 
smacking of life in the country ; rustic. 

1653 Fisuer Baby Baptism 7 We ourselves were now 
countrified by our long non-residence in the University. 
1759 J. Towntey (igh ife beiow Stairs 1, Vl be so coun- 
trify’d you shall not know me, 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 
lili, Miss Bell's a little countryfied. 1875 Mrs. Rasxootrn 
WW. Hyacinth i.7 They will think us stupid and countrified. 

Comb, 1840 R. Dana Bef. Alast vy. 12 A thoroughly 
countrified-looking fellow. : 

b. Conformable to the fashion of a country. 

1864 RK. F. Burton Dahome 38 If... you wish to be pecu- 
liarly countrified, you sign to him to kneel. 

2. Of scenery: Country-like, rural. 

1756 Lioyn Cits Country Box 60 So sweet a distance 
for a ride, And all about so countrified! 1814 Lams 
Let, to Wordsworth 9 Aug. All that was countryfied in the 
parks is all but obliterated. 1887 I’. A. T'rottore MWhat / 
renenther II. vill. 133 It was altogether more retired and 
countrified, nestling closely among the chestnut woods. 

Hence Cou-ntrifie:dness. 

1881 A fheneum 16 July 43 ‘he common countryfiedness 
of their subjects, As 

Countrify (kwntrifi), 7. [f. next+-Fy; cf 
beaulify.| ‘Yo impart the characteristics of the 
country to; to make rural or rustic. Chiefly in 
pa. pple. (sce pree.). 

Countre, countree, obs. and arch. ff. Country. 

Country (kentri). Forms: a. 3-6 contre, 
-trey, 4-5 con-, cuntree, 4-6 cuntre, -trey; 
also 3 contreie, 4 -trai, -tray(e, -trez, -try, 
cuntray, -trei, -thre, kon-, kuntre, kontrey, 
5 cuntrye, 6 contrie, -tra, cuntrie, -try, 
-traith, -treth; 8. 5-6 countre, 5 -tray, 5-8 
-trey, 6-7 -trie, (avch. 8 countrie, $-9 -tree), 6- 
country. [ME. contre(e. cuntre(e, a. OF. cuntrée, 
contr’e=Pr, and It. contrada:—late L. conirdta 

quoted by Brachet from SLeges Siczliw), f. contra 
agatnst, opposite, 77, that whtch lies opposite or 
fronting the view, the landscape spread out before 
one: cf. the old Pr. equivalent ¢vcontrada, that 
cncotintered or met with. So Ger. gegeid region, 


f. gegen against, formed (according to Klugc) after 


the Komanic word. 

The original stress on the final syllable, common in verse 
in ME,, has been retained as an archaism of ballad poetry, 
sometimes with the spelling countrec, count rie. 

@1300 Cursor Al, 2362 Oute of pi kip and pis cuntree. 
¢ 1386 CHavcer Vhopas 7 Yborn he was in fer contree, In 
flaundre: al biyonde the see, 21425 Thomas of Erceld. 346 
Wha sall be kynge, wha sall be nane, And wha sall welde 
this northe countre? ¢1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4651 To 
straunge contre he wil we trus. a1784 Dick o' the Cow xii. 
‘Bord, Aliustr.),'Vhus Dickie has fell’d Johnie Armstrang 
‘The prettiest mau in the south country [*éze three]. 1798 
Corerioce Auc. Mariner vu. i, He loves to talk with 
Marineres ‘hat come from a far Contrée. 1816 Byron 
Stege of Cor. Intr., And some are in a far countree.] 

I. 1. A tract or expanse of land of undefined 
extent ; a region, district. 

¢1275 Lay. 1282 Li Ruscicadan hii neome pe see, and bi be 
contre of Assare [c12z0§ montaine of Azare]. C1320 Sr 
Tristr. 1437 Pe cuntre well he knewe Iér he pe dragoun sou3t 
And seize. c1380 Wreur Sern, Sel. Wks. II. 5 Al pe 
contrey aboute Jordan. _/é¢d.9 Marie wente into monteyne 
contre. ¢€1450 A/erlin ii. 32 That contre is full of grete 
forestis. 1771 Smo.tett //umph. Cl, (1815) 196 Two days 
ago, we went across the country to visit Squire Burdock. 
1872 Ik. Peacock A/abel /feron |, vi. 88 His road lay over 
a flat conntry. 1889 Whitaker's Almanack 446 A rich 
grazing country adinirably adapted to the rearing of sheep. 

b. withont @. and A/. 

1881 J. Ressen. //arys iil. 38 Round Jedburgh and 
Hawick were iminense belts of country covered with trees, 
od, All this is new country to me. 

ce. The transition from 1 to 2 is scen in the ap- 
plication of the word to a district having distinct 
physical or other characteristics, as the cha/ké coun- 
fry, the fen country, the country of the red-deer, the 
Slar-hunting country, etc, 

1822 Counett Nur. Rides (1885) 1. 112 The saint-foin hay 
pe all been got in in the chalk countries without a drop 
of wet. 

2. A tract or district having more or less definite 
limits in relation to human occupation, ¢.g. owned 
by the same lord or proprietor, or inhabited by 
pcople of the same race, dtalect, occupation, etc. 

_ Formerty often applied to a county, barony, or other part} 
in Ireland and Scotland, still to the territory of a clan as the 
ONeil Country, Lochicl's Country, 

1297 R. Gi.ove. (1724) 368 Vewe contreyes heb in Engelond, 
pat monckes nabbeb of Normandye sompyng in her honde. 
+ 1330 R. Bruxse Chron, (1810) 39 pe cuntre of Dorseth, 
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lond & tenement, Alle had pei wasted, fro Seuerne vnto 
Kent. ¢1380 Wycuiir I’%s, (1880) 422 Pey wolen infecte 
cuntreys and cuntreys wolen infecte reumes. c 1434 Pas/on 
Lett, No. 19 I. 36. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. xcix. 79 
Ther was a kyng Britone that held the countre of leycestre 
& al the countrey abonte named Brecinale. _1§23 Fivzuers. 
/1usb, § 2 In Leycestershyre, Lankesshyre, Yorkeshyre..and 
manye other countreyes, the plowes be of dyuvers makinges. 
1587 Goroinc De Alornay viii. 94 The very account of 
the yeere was vneerteine and confused in the cuntrie of 
Europe, vntill the time of Iulius Casar. 1665 Sir C, 
Lytrecton in Hfattox Corr. (1878) 47 Welcomed by... the 
nobility and gentlemen of the contrys with the volunteer 
troopes as wee passed. 1706-43 CuamBERLaYNE SV. Gt, Brit. 
291 Shire of Aberdeen .. contains the Countries of Marre, 
Fourmanteen, Garioch, Strathbogie, and.. Part of Buchan, 
1798 Prince Recenr (Geo. IV.] in Chatterton Afew, Ld. 
Gambier (1861) 1. xxi. 347 To know whether I would not give 
up hunting what ts called the Piddletown country, 1818 
Scott Nob Roy Introd., The fort at Inversnaid, constructed 
for the express purpose of bridling the country of the Mac- 
Gregors. 1868 Rocers (of. #cov. xiii. (ed. 3) 175 The 
ancient Irish tenancy consisted of a village or district, or, in 
the phraseology of the island, a ‘country’, in which there 
was a paramount chief..and a number of dependent clans- 
men, 1887 Cheshire Gloss., Country, a countryside, district. 
‘I'wo adjoining parishes might be spoken of as different 
countries, 

3. ‘The territory or land of a nation; usnally an 
independent statc, or a region once independent and 
still distinct in race, language, institutions, or 
historical memories, as England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in the United Kingdom, ctc. 

With political changes, what were originally distinct 
countries have become provinces or districts of one country, 
and wce versa; the modern tendency being 10 identify the 
term with the existing political condition. 

¢1330 R. Bruxse Chron. (1810) 162 Of Jerusalem cuntre 
pe gode kyng Guyoun. ¢1380 Wycuir Sev. Sel. Wks, 11. 
11 Pe contree clepid Bythynye. c1qg00 Dest. Troy xu. 
5426 What kynges pere come of countres aboute. c¢1400 
Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 173 \fa leche be in straunge cuntre he 
ne schal bi no maner wei take sich a cure. 1553 GrimaLDE 
Cicero's Offices (1556) 22 To bee of one countrie, of one na- 
tion, of one language. 1611 Binte 7'rausl, Pref. 5 In those 
times very many Countreys of the West..spake or vnder- 
stood Latine. 1673 Ray Fournu. Low C, Pref ,Spain.. being 
a Countrey out of the ordinary road of Travellers. 1718 
Frecthinker No. 56.8 A Countrey, where every thing is in 
the Disposal of the Crown. 1875 Jevons A/oney (1878) 6 
‘The most advanced commercial countries. 1885 IVAitakcr's 
Ali, 433 Irish Peers..may represent any Borough, County, 
or University in England or Scotland, but not in Ireland, 
Peers of Scotland cannot be elected as Members of Parlia- 
ment in any of the three countries, Ji, 311 (¢/tle’, Foreign 
Countries, chiefly those with which this Nation holds inter- 
course hy means of Ambassadors or Consuls. 

4, The land of a person’s birth, citizenship, 
residence, etc.; used alike in the wider sense of 
native land, and in the narrower one of the particu- 
lar district to which a person belongs. a. with 


LOsseSS. PON, 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 18163 (Cott.) pai war for-wondred o bat 
light, In pair contre pai sagh sa bright. ¢1350 JV/2/. 
lalerne 722 Mi-self knowe ich nou3t mi ken ne ini kontre 
noiper. c¢1400 Non. Kose 5662 Inerthe is not oure countre. 
1548 Hatt Chron. 13 ‘The most pernicious..enemy to them 
and his owne naturall countrey, /6i¢. 44 ‘The final de- 
struction of your native countrey and naturall region. 1596 
Snans. 1 /7en. IV, w. iii. 82 To weepe Quer his Countries 
Wrongs. 1697 Dryoen I7/ry. Georg, Ww. 811 Mighty Causar 
..asserts his Country’s Cause. 170§ Appison /faly 13 
Heroes that have..acted for the Good of their Country, 
1855 Macautay //ist, Ang. IIL. 304 The people had no 
love for their country or for their king. 

b. absolutely. Native land, fatherland. 

1566 Painter Pad. Pleas. 1, 2 Which speake of. .inuincible 
mindes, of bold aduenturers for Countries saufetie. 1591 
Suaxs. 1 fe, V-/, un. iii. 81 Forgiue me Countrey, and 
sweet Countreymen. 1738 Pore Epil. Sat, 1. 158 See 
thronging Millions to the Pagod run, And offer Country, 
Parent, Wife, or Son! 1852 ‘Vrexnvson Ole Death Welling- 
fon vi. 61 If love of country niove thee there at all. 1889 
Sat, Rez, 16 Mar. 321/2 The old-fashioned love of country 
which never swells into bombast or sinks into chauvinism. 

5. ‘The parts of a region distant from cities or 
courts’ (J.); the rural districts as distinct from 
the town or towns; somctimes applicd to all 
outside the capital, called, by cminence, ‘town’, 

1526-34 TixpaLce Afark v. 14 And..the swyne heerdes 
fleed, and tolde it in the cyte, and in the countre. 1530 
Patscr. 587/2, 1 lyke nat his daunsing, he hoppeth and 
tryppeth lyke one of the countraye .. comme vug paysant. 
1598 Nasur Christ’s 7. 49 b, In the Country, the Gentle- 
man..vndoeth the Farmer. In London, the Vsurer 
snatcheth vp the Gentleman, 1697 T. Smituin Leté. Lit. 
Alen (Camden) 241 Hee..is gone into the Country, but not 
farr from I.ondon, 1727 Swirt Gudlizer ui. iv. 201 Passed 
through one of the town-gates, and went about three miles 
into the country, 1784 Cowprr Yash 1. 749 God made the 
country, and man made the town. 1848 Macautay //¢s¢, 
Lug. 1. 319 The refinements of the capttal follow him into 
the country, 1891 Law Zvues XCII. 107/2 [He] has so 
far recovered as to be able to leave town for the country, 

6. The people of a district or state; the nation. 

1320 Sir 77rtstr, 1407 Pe cuntre alle bidene pai seize fle 
ful rizt. ¢1340 Cursor Af, 13262 (Fairf.) pe cuntray hally 
til him so3t. 1548 Hat. Chron. 24 b, By the puissaunce of 
the townsmen and aide of the countrey, they were repulsed. 
1597 Suaxs, 2 //en. (Vw. i. 136 All the Countrey, in a 
generall voyce, Cry'd hate vpon him. 1611 Bistx Geax, xii. 
57 And all countreys caine into Egypt to loseph, for to 
buy corne, 1732 Pork £f. Lathurst 190 No noon-tide 
hell invites the country round. 1784 Cowrrr Sash Il. 814 
‘The country mourns. 1825 Ln, Cocksren Afcuz. 409 What 
was called the country, that is, the country as represented 


COUNTRY. 


by town councils and lairds was nearly unanimous against 
this reform, 

b. Zo appeal or go to the country: to appeal to 
the body of parliamentary electors from an 
adverse or doubtftl vote of the House of Com- 
mons, which is practtcaily done by the dissolution 
of Parliament: sce APPEAL v. 5. 

1845 Disraett Sybé/ (1863) 34 What with church and corn 
together, and the Queen Dowager, we may go to the 
country with as good a cry as some other persons. 1865 H. 
Kinestry //illyars & Burtons lix, It became necessary for 
James Oxton to go to the country.. He [the Governor] 
dissolved the asseinbly and sent James Oxton to the coun- 
try. 1890 /ffusts. Loud. News 12 Apr. 450/1 The cry of a 
‘ cheap breakfast table’ would no longer be one * to go to 
the country with’. 

7. Law. Applied to a jury. 

In 12-14th c. a jury was a body of witnesses summoned 
to decide by their sworn testimony (veredictum, verdict) 
some question debated between litigants who had formally 
agreed to be bound by that testimony. ‘The jury being 
summoned from the neighbourhood (hundred) in which the 
controverted facts were supposed to have taken place, the 
question was said to be tried by the neighbourhood (L. 
vicinetum, wisnclum, Fr. visuet) or by the ‘country’ (L. 
patria, F. pays). The litigants were said to put themselves 
upon the, or their country, and trial by the couniry was 
distinguished from other modes of trial. The phrase has 
been retained to the present day, when accused criminals 
still formally submit to trial ‘by God and their country’, 
although the character of trial by jury has been greatly 
changed. (F. W. Maitland.) 

(1234 Bracton's Note-bk. 1. 649 Inde ponit se super patriam. 
c12g0 Bracton If. 142 b, Itein defendit se..de necessitate 
per patriam. 1293 Jvar Bk, 21-2 Edw. /, 393 ‘Coment 
volet averer?’ ‘Par pays.'] 1340 Hamvo re J/’s. Consc. 2948 
Als a man has drede bodily, When he es acouped of felony 
LByfor kynges iustice, and be cuntre. @1§77 Six T. Smitit 
Couunrw, Eng, (1633) 189 1f hee [the prisoner] plead not 
guiltie, the clarke asketh him how hee will be tried and 
telleth him he niust say, by God and the countrie, for these 
be the words formal] of his triall after inditement. 2660 
Vrial Regic. (1679) 110 And for his T'ryal hath put himself 
upon God and the Countrey, which Countrey you are. 
1752 J. Loutuian Sorm of Process (ed. 2) 206. 1766 Iit.ack- 
sTONE Com. III, 313. 1863 1H. Cox Justi... x. 550 When 
the prisoner has pleaded not guilty, and for his trial put 
himself ‘upon the country’ (which country the jury are’. 
1880 Daily Vel. 4 Nov., By his country, represented by 
twelve men in a box, he will be tried. 

8. With qualifications, as Jack country, low 
country’, old country; also cast, west, north, south 
country', in senses 1, 2, or 3. See Brack, ete. 

II. ‘echnical uses. 

9. Nat. a. A region of the sea or ocean. b. 
A station (see quot. 1867). 

1748 Anson's Voy, 1. tii, 22 The Spanish sailors, being for 
the most part accustomed to a fair weather country. 1820 
Scoressy Arct. Megions 11.237 What the fishers call. .the 
close season, when the country is nearly full ofice. /4éd. 1. 
314 Two French frigates had cruized the fishing country 
during the latter end of the season, and had destroyed 
several of the whalers, 1821 A. Fisurr 9rud, Arct. Regions 
270 They also told us that no less than eleven ships were 
destroyed in this country by the ice last year. 1867 Smvru 
Satlor’s Word-tk., Country, a term synonymous with 
station. ‘The place whither a ship happens to be ordered. 

10. Naut. (U.S.) The space in a eabin, as the 
ward-room or steerage, not occupted by berths, and 
used by the members of the mess in common, 

1853 Kane Grinuelt Exp. cxi. (1856) 25 The area..which 
is known to naval menas ‘ the country ’, seemed completely 
filled up with the hinged table. 

Ll. Altning (Cornwall). The rock in which a 
lode of ore occurs; called also cowstry-rock ; see 


also quots. 

1674 Ray Prep. Tin in Eng. Words (E. D. S,) 11 Tresides 
the main load, they have little branches that run from it 
north and south, and to other points, which they call 
countrey. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl, Suffl., Countries, among 
the miners, a term or appellation they give to their works 
under ground. Jit. Trans. No. 198. 1857 J. Scorrern 
Useful Metals 8:1 The rock in which the Iode occurs is 
called the country. 


12. Cricket slang. Applied to parts of the field a 


long way from the wickets. 
1884 Lillywhite's Crick. Comp, 206 Splendid field, being 
especially good in the country. 


TIT. attz7b, and Comh. 

(In simple attributive use, as in country girl, country 
manners, =attributive use of rural, rustic, and hence con- 
sidered by some an adjective. But couxtrycannot,like su7a/, 
rustic, be used predicatively, or undergo comparison; we 
say a country town, but not a more country town, nor the 
fown zs country.) 

+18. attrib, OF a country, particular district, or 
part of the world; of the conntry (in question), 
of one’s own country; national, native. Almost 
always with a possessive or detnonstrative, as /2s 
own country speech, the speech of hts own country, 
that country steel, the steel of that country. Ods. 
exc. dal, Cf. CoUNTRYMAN, COUNTRYWOMAN, 

1387 Trevisa //égden (Rolls Ser.) VI. 143 To make songes 
and ditee in be contre longage [iv dingua patria). 1551 
Roninson tr. Afore's Utopia 30 He chaunced to fynde 
certayne of his countreye shippes. 1570-6 LamBaror 
LPeramb, Kent (1826) 97 The pens of our owne countrie 
writers. 1598 GrENEWEY Tacitus’ Ann. 1. xiil, (1622) 24 
Offered vp in honour of their countrey gods, 1621 FLeTcHER 
Piler ru. 49 What country-craver are you? 1632 Lirucow 
Trav... 42 In Padua I ,. found there a Countrey Gentle- 
man of mine. 1668 Drvpven Zee. Love i. ii, Talk not 
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of our country ladies: I declare myself for the Spanish 
beauties. 1675 Burtuoccre Causa Dei 201 Among all the 

Countrey Rites [Jatriis ritzbus] of Religion. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 57 Many Workmen commend that Country- 
Steel for best, from whence that Steel caine, F 

b. Anglo-Ind. Of or belonging to India (or 
other foreign country), as distinguished from 

Suropean ; native. 

1582 N. Licnertsip tr. Castauheda'’s Cong. India 36a, 
‘The Nayres maye not take anye Countrie women, and they 
also doe not marrie. 1619 Princ in Purchas Pileris I. 
638 (V.) Master Methwold came from Messalipatam in one 
of the Countrey Boats, 1727 Hamitton New Ace. £. Jad. 
II. lit, 253 When we arrived there, we found three Enropean 
Ships, and a Country Ship from Surat. 1752 in Orme 
Hist. Mil. Trans. (1805) 1. 211 1Y.) A serjeant who spoke 
the country languages. 1817 Rarrces //ist, Fava 1. 210 
(Y.) Since the conquest .. a very extensive trade has been 
carried on by the English in country ships. 1848 ARNouLD 
Mar. Iusur, (1866) I. 1. v. 272 Employing the vessel in 
what is called the country trade, that is, on intermediate 
voyages from one port to another in India. 

4. Of or pertaining to the rural districts ; living 
in, situated in, belonging to or characteristic of 
the country (often as contrasted with the town); 
rural, rusttc: as in country bank, boy, breeding, 
bumpkin, carpenter, carrier, church, clergyman, 
fellow, gentry, girl, labourer, manners, parish, 
pleasures, reader, school, sport, squire, tatlor, 
trader, village, wake, wench, work, etc. (In some 
of these the hyphen is oftcn used, esp. by carlier 
writers ; bnt it is unnecessary.) 

c1sas box Populi 374 in Hazl. £. 2. PUT. 281, TP knowe 
not whates a clocke, But by the countre cocke. 1576 
Gascoicne Steele Gi. (Arb.) 61 The country Squire, doth 
couet tobe Knight. 1576 Fleminc Panopl. /pist. Ajb, 
The commendations of countrie pleasures. 1577 Gooce 
Heresbach's Hush. 11. (1586) 109 Of great use among coun- 
trie people. c1588 Greene Fr. Bacon i. 40 How lovely in 
her country-weeds she look’d. 1588 Suaks. Z. ZL. Z.1. ii. 
122, I doe loue that Countrey girle. 1600 C. Percy in 
Shaks, Cent. Pratse 38, 1 am heere so pestred with con- 
trie businesse. 31610 Suaks. Femmp. iv. i. 138 These 
fresh Nimphes encounter euery one in Country footing. 
a 1617 Hieron Iiks. 11. 49 In our countrey-worke of thresh- 
ing. 1622 T. Scotr Belg. Pismire 7 Salomon heere applyes 
his wisedome to countrie capacities. 1657 Trapp Cov. 
Ps, vii. 1 A plain Country-fellow. 1669 J. Wortince Syst. 
Agric, (1681) 301 ‘To discover to our Country-Reader these 
inysterious Intricacies of Nature. 1670 Eacnarp Cont, 
Clergy 21 To preach to ordinary people, and govern a 
country-parish. 1682 H. More Alunot. Glanvil’s Lux O. 
245 Applause from the Country-Fry. 1680 Drypen /'ro/. 
Univ. Oxf. 2 Vhespis, the first professor of our art, At coun- 
try wakes sung ballads from acart. 1711 BupcEeLt Sfect, 
No. 161 § 2 A Country Wake. 1713 Dernam Phys.-Theol. 
Ded., In my Country-Privacy. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 480 
» 7, I was bred at a country-school. 1774 CHESTERFIELD 
Lett. 1. 62 Enjoying the sweets of repose in a country soli- 
tude. 1782 Wotcott(P. Pindar) Ode to R. A’s vii. Wks, 1812 
I. 28 A poor country-bumkin of a Stag. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. t. (1863) 40 That unpopular class of beings, 
country-boys. 1833 Tennyson Lady Clara V. de V., Vou 
thought to break aconntry heart For pastime, ere you went 
totown. 1869 Brackmore Lorna D, viii, Conscious of my 
country-brogne. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron 1. iv. 56 
Ranked with the country gentry. 1885 Wéitaker’s Alma- 
nack 229 Bank of England..Country Branches. /id. 234 
Country Banks in England and Wales, with their London 
agents. 

15. General combinations: locative, as country- 
dweller, -liver sbs.; country-born, -bred, -made, 
-tratned adjs.; objective, as country-loving, -selling; 
adverbial and parasynthetic, as country-plain, 
~flavourcd, etc. 

1670 Excuarv Cont, Clergy 52 A town-bred or *country-bred 
similitude. 1834 C. Bronte Let. in Mrs. Gaskell Life 93 
Yoo much afraid of appearing country-bred. 1576 Newton 
tr. Lemnte's Complex. (1633) 63 Rather like Forrainers and 
strangers, then *Country-borne people. 1600 NasHE Szn- 
mer’s Last Wiltin Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 53 Such *country- 
buston'd caps as you. 1886 Long, Mag. VII. 438 Blessings 
which *country-dwellers thankfully acknowledge. 1892 
Fablet 2 Jan. 35 No country-dweller could he ignorant of the 
limits of the manor in which hedwelt. 1875 Browninc A ris- 
toph, Apol. 117 That black-eyed, brown-skinned, *country- 
flavoured wench. 1886 G. Hamitton in E. H. Rollins New 
Eng. Bygones Pref. 2 Some old time ‘country livers .. may 
run over its pages. 1881 Miss Brappon Asfplhodel 1. 289 
A pair of strong *country-made gray horses. 1642 R. 
CARPENTER Experience v. vii. 245, I am *Countrey-plaine, 
and still short. 1695 Locke in Fox Bourne £2 II. xiii. 
322 “Country-selling knavery. 1888 Ties 16 Oct. 10/5 No 
*country-trained hound should be allowed even to be tried 
in the streets of London, 


16. Spccial comb. (somctimes hyphencd) : coun- 
try air, (a) the fresh air of the country; (4) a 
rural melody or song ; + country base = BasE sb.2 ; 
t+ country-bishop, a rendering of Gr. xwpeni- 
cxonos, CHOREPISCOPE; country-box, a small 
cotintry-house (see Box 56,4 14); country cap- 
tain, (2) a captain stationcd in the country; + (4) 
Anglo-/nd. a captain of a native ship (cf. 13 b) ; 
also a peculiar dry kind of curry; +t country 
disease, home sickncss; + country dog, a dog 
bred for use in the country ; country gentleman, 
a gentleman haying landed property in the country 
and residing there ; hence coun/ry-gentlemantltke ; 
+country husband, a rural husbandman; 
+ country Joan, an awkward country lass; coun- 
try life, life in the country following rurai pur- 
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suits; country-like a. and adv., according to the 
manners in the country, rural, rtistic; rustically; 
country-looking a@., having the appearance of 
belonging to the country, rustic-looking ; country 
note, a bank-note issued by a local bank, as dis- 
tingtishcd from the Bank of England ; + Country 
Pepper, the Biting Stone-crop, Sed acre; 
+ country pie (sec quot.) ; + country-put (ods. 
slang), a rustic lout or greenhorn ; country-talk, 
the talk of a district or country-side ; + country 
Tom, ?a bedlam-beggar; country town, a small 
town which forms the centre of a rural district, 
and has only the industries connected with rtral 
and local requirements, as distinguished from a 
seaport, manufacturing town, etc. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Gratefutnesse vi, These *coun- 
trey-aires thy love Did take. 1715 Pork and Ep. Atiss 
Blount 2 Some fond Virgin, whom her mother’s care Drags 
from the Town to wholesome Country air. 1611 SHaks. 
Cymb. v. iti. 20 Lads more like to run The *Country base, 
then tocommit such slaughter. 1561 ‘I’. Norton Calvin's 
Just, Ww. 21 Them they called *contrey-byshops, because 
in the contrey they represented the Lishop. 1757 Liorp 
(title), Cits *Country Box. 1876 Brownixc Pacchiar. 67 
Nor country box was soul's domain. 1649 W. Cavenpisu 
(tztfe), The *Country Captain. 1769 Lv. TricNmouti in 
Life (1843) 1. 15 (Y.), 1 supped Jast night at a Country 
Captain’s; where I saw for the first time a specimen of the 
Indian taste. 1726 CavaLurer Mem. 1. 29, I was two 
Months in Geneva, where..I got the *Country Disease, 
and began to grieve after my Father and Mother. 1607 
Torsrt. Four-f. Beasts (1673) 35 Their quantity is not 
much bigger then a *Countrey Dog. 1632 Bromr Court 
Begger Dram. Personae, Mr. Swaynwit, a blunt *Countrey 
Gentleman. 1732 Berkucey A deiphr. i1.§ 11 Among country 
gentlemen and farmers, 1889 Lowet. Latest Lit. Ess. (1891) 
78 Ienglish, which he treated with a Country-gentlemanlike 
familiarity. 1669 J, Wortipce Syst. Agric. (1681) 7 Let our 
*“Countrey- Husbands conclude, that Water. .is an excellent 
Vehicle to convey the Spirit, Salt, and Sulphur that are apt 
for Vegetation into Vegetables. 1802 Ms. SueRwoop 
Susan Gray 48 You are such a dowdy, such a *country 
Joan, no one will look upon you. 1669 WortipcE Syst. 
Agric. (1681) Aij b, Every one knows that a *Country-life 
was the most Ancient. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 414 ? 1 
We always find the Poet in Love with the Country- Life. 
1s80 Hot.ysanpn 7 reas, Fr. Tong, Rural, rude, *countrey 
like. 1699 Bentiey Phalarts 209 Anciently..the Feast of 
Bacchus was transacted Country-like and merrily. 1775 
Sueripan St, Patr, Day 1. ii, A *country-looking fellow, 
your worship. 185 Scott Guy Af, xxi, A_ tall, stout, 
country-looking man. 1866 Crump Banking ix. 203 The 
extinction of the *country note issue. 1597 GERARDE 
Lerball cxxxvii. § 5. 415 Stonecrop .. [called] of some.. 
wall Pepper, *countrey Pepper. 1688 R. HoLme Armoury 
1. 293/2 The Gohlet, or *Country Pye, is made of large 
pieces of Flesh. « 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, *Country- 
put, a silly Country-Fellow. a1763 SHENsTone £ss. 190 
An old maid, a country-put, or a college-pedant. 1759 
Sterne T7rist. Sh. 1. x, The parson..had made himself 
a *country-talk by a breach of all decorum. 1660 A/id- 
summer Moon (Halliw.), [He] has one property of a scholar, 
poverty: you would take him for *Country Tom broke 
loose from the gallows. 16a5 Burces Personal Tithes 10 
If he liue in a *Country Towne. 1689 S. Jounson Aem. 
Shertock's Bk, 37 To search in Villages or Country-Towns. 

Country cousin. A cousin or relative from 
the country, to whom the sights and life of the 
town are novel ; one whose ‘ countrified ’ manners 
and ways arc apt to embarrass town relatives. 

19770 Foore Lame Lover u, 42 Pester'd at table with the 
odious coinpany of..country cousins. 1806-7 J. BeREsForD 
Miseries Hum, Life (1826) vi. \xviii, Escorting two or three 
coaches full of country-cousins on their first importation 
into London. 1887 ‘IT. A. Trottove What I remember 1. 
ii. 3r One of the sights of London for country cousins was 
to see the mails starting. 

Iicnce Country-cou’sin v., to treat as a country- 
cousin; Country-cou’sinship, a relationship feli 
as awkward or embarrassing. 

1870 Miss Broucuton Aed as Rose 1. 139 They are fine, 
and inclined to ‘country cousin’ me. 1870 LoweLL. Among 
my Bks, Ser. 1. (1873) 21 The brain is often forced to ac- 
knowledge the inconvenient country-cousinship of the 
stomach. /étd. 364 Theory is too fine a dame to confess 
even a country-cousinship with coarse-handed Practice. 

Country-dance (kzntri-dans). [f. Country 
+ Dance, lit. a dance of the country. On its 
introduction into France the name was perverted 
to contre-danse, which has been erroneously as- 
sumed to be the original form : see CoNTRE-DANCE, ] 

a. A dance practiscd by country-people, usually 
in the open air. b. csf. a generic name for «tll 
English dances of rural or native origin (already 
in 17the. contrasted with French dances) ; speci- 
fically, applied to dances in which an indefinite 
number of couples stand up face to facc in two long 
lines, as in the well-known Sir Roger de Coverlcy’. 

1§79 E. K. Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. June 27 //ay- 
deguies, A country daunce or rownd. 1597 Morey /2frod. 
Alus, 181 The courant hath twice so much in a straine, as 
the English country dannce. 1611 Cotcr., Cordace, a 
kind of countrey daunce. 1649 G. Danie. 7rivarch., 
Rich, H, ciii, Peasants .. can advance At best, noe higher 
then a Countrey Dance. 1650 WeELvoN Crt. A. James 134 
Because they could not learn the French Dances so soon as 
to be in gay Clothes, Country Dances must be in the garb 
of the Court. xrg11 Steere Sfect. No. 2 » 1 Sir Roger de 
Coverley. His Great Grand-father was Inventor of that 
famous Country-Dance which is called after him. 1755 
Jounson, Hornpipe, a country dance, danced commonly 
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toahorn. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop viii, Country-dances 
being low, were utterly proscribed.  38qz (. Victoria 
Journ. Life Highlands 11868 36 We danced one country- 
dance—I with Lord Willoughby—and Albert with Lady 
Carington. 1857 Hucurs 7om Hrown u, viii, A merry 
country dance was going on.. and new couples joined in 
every minute, till there were a hundred of them going down 
the middle and up again. 

Sig. 1730 Fircpisc Yom Thon u. iv, A country-dance 
of joy is in your face. 

I{ence Country-dance v. ‘sonce-wid.), Country- 
da‘ncer, Country-da'ncing v/)/. sd. 

1711 Bupcre Spect. No. 67 » 6, I was very much pleased 
..with that Part..which he called /reuch PDancmg.. After 
this Part was over, they began a Diversion which they call 
Country Dancing, bid. ? 16 As for Country Dancing.. 
as [it]is the particular Invention of our own Country .. I 
would not Discountenance it. 1741 Il. Watrotr Lett. /f. 
Maun 2 Nov., I country-danced till four. 1751 Euiza 
Heywoop Setsy Thoughtless U1. 39 She... also gave him 
an invitation to ‘squire her to a country-dancing. 1798 
Jane Austen Northang. Ab, (1833) I. x. 56 The cotillions 
were over, the country-dancing began. «1852 ‘1. Moor: 
Country Dance & Quad, v, 20 Were..1..spite of some few 
ceeay lancers, Who vainly try to preach Quadrille—See 
nought but true-blue country-dancers. 

Country -fo:lk. Also -folks. a. People 
of the (same) country ; countrymen, compatriots : 
usually with fossessive ; cf. Country 13. Obs. exc. 
dial. b. Inhabitants of the rural] parts. 

1547-64 Bavuipwin Afor. /hifos. (Palfr.) 1. li, Surely 
strangers would haue lesse mercy on mee then mine owne 
country-folke. 1548 Upait Erasm.Par., Luke Pref. 3 Vour 
. -charitie and zele towardes your countrey folkes. 1626 J. 
Porvy in Ellis Orig, Lett. t. 331 II]. 239 Thrust them and 
all their countryfolkes out of the Queens lodgings. 1719 Dr 
For Crusoe (1840) 11. iv. 95 Though the savages were their 
own country-folks, yet they were most terribly afraid of 
them. 1818 Scott //rt. AJidl, xxxv, Which at once acknow- 
ledged the connection betwixt them as country-folk. 

b. 1862 Loudon Rev, 30 Aug. 179 The townsfolk and 
countryfolk of Derbyshire, 

Cowntry-hou'se. A house or mansion in 
the country; esf. the residence of a country gentle- 
man; acotntry-seat. Also attri. 

1592 R. D. //ypuerotomachia 2 No humaine creature to 
my sight..nor countrey house, field tent, or shepheards 
cote. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 25 Going out of towne 
to his country-house. 1838 Lytton Alice 10 We inet ata 
country-house. 1849 MacauLay Jru/. 21 Dec., I do not 
love country-house society. 

Cow'ntryism, xonce-wd. [Sce -1sM.] Attach- 
ment to one’s country ; patriotic princtples. 

1860 Caroune Fox in Frauds. 11882) 11.274 He [Tennyson] 
talked of the Cornish, and rather liked the conceit of their 
couutryism. 


Cowntryless, a. Without a country. 

1891 adi Alal G.7 Feb. 12 A penniless and countryless 
adventurer, 

Countryman (kz ntrimén). 

1. A man of a (specified or indicated) country or 
district (Country 2, 3); a native or inhabitant. 
Often in comd., as north-couniryman, etc. 

c1305 Life St. Kenelm agrin FE. £. /’. (1862) 55 Pe contrai 
men per biside.. Quertrowede wel whar hii lay. ¢ 1420 
Pallad. on /fusb.\. 31 The contreemen coloured well ichone, 
¢1570 Luynne ride §& Lowd. (1841) 15 The other sayth he 
is this countreyman, rg8r Muucaster /’osttions xxxix. 
(1887) 210 Being borne a countryman of such a countrey. 
1681 Trial S. Colledge 67 Alr. Ser. t/olt. What Countrey- 
man are you, Sir? A/7, Zeal. Somersetshire. 1708 tr. Erase, 
Life Colet in Phenix W1. 19 A Disease which sciz’d no 
Countrymen but English. 1807 Soutnry Fsfriclla’s Lett, 
Il. 57. When he knew what countryman I was, he made 
many inquiries respecting Salamanca. 1856 Emerson £ny. 
Traits iv, Wks. (Bohn) II. 29 Other countrymen look slight 
and undersized beside them. 

transf. 1616 Surri. & Markku. Country Farme 396 The 
Bay-tree .. a Countriman in euerie coast and quarter. 

2. A man of one’s own country, a fellow-coun- 
tryman; a compatriot; usually with possessive. 

1425 Paston Lett, No.5 1.19 A contreman of myne in the 
seyd court, Maister John Urry. 1548 Lp. Somerser 
Epist. Scots 239 Rather brothers then enemies, rather 
Countreymenne then Conquerours. 1§70-76 LAMBARDE 
Peramé, Kent (1826) p. x, Vou my countrie men the Gentle- 
men of this Countie. rg99 Suaxs. //ew, V, 1. vii. 110, | am 
Welch you know, good Countriman, 1681 Evetyn Drary 
(1827) IV. 256 A countrie man of ours. 170§ HicKERINGILL 
Priest-Cr. u. iii. 31 The Ear] of Strafford was bom my near 
Neighbour (as well as my Country-man) in Yorkshire, 1807 
Crassy Par. Reg. ui. 454 Christian and countryman was 
all with him. 1875 Jowett P/aéo (ed. 2) I. 154 Simonides 
is acountryman of yours. J/od. Weare country-men. 

3. One who lives in the country or rural parts 
and follows a rural occupation ; a husbandman. 

1577 B. Gooce s/eresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 105 Concern- 
ing Meade what needefullest are for our Countriemen to 
plant. 1608 (¢i#/-), The Great Frost..A familiar talk be- 
iween a Countryman and a Citizen. 1795 SouTHey Joan of 
Arc u. 25 Strangers, pone fare is homely.. hut such it is as 
we poor countrymen Earn with our toil. 1848 MacauLay 
fhist. Eng. 1. 616 Monmouth and his friends disguised 
themselves as countrymen, 1860 Ruskisx Afod. Paimt.V.1. 
i. § 4 The words ‘countryman, rustic, clown, paysan, vil- 
lager’, still signify a rude and untaught person. 

Country party. /oliics. A political party 
which advocates the intercsts and claims of the 
country as a whole in opposition to the court or 
other partictar interest, or \in later use’ of coun- 
try against town, the agricultural against the manu- 
facturing interest. 

1735-8 Bouxcsrokr On Parties 43 A Country Party must 
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be authorized by the Voice of the Country. 1762 Hume 
Hist. eng. VII. Ixviii. (Jod), The elections had gone 
mostly in favour of the country party. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 11. 25 The language of the country party was 
perceptibly bolder and sharper than on the preceding day. 
1888 Limes 3 Jan. 9/5 The Country Party and the Town 
Party were battling for supremacy under the rival standards 
of margarine and butterine. 

Cowntry-peo:ple. a. Men and women of 
the country, rustics. +b. (with Aossess?ve) One’s 
own countrymen and countrywomen, compatriots : 
cf. COUNTRY-FOLK. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's I/ usb. 1. (1586)6b, Countrey 
people were alwayes preferred before the people of the 
Citie. 1690 Locke Hum, Und. 1. iv.§ 16 Talk but with 
Country-People. 1794 Miss Gunninc Packet IIL. 193 
Ordered to turn them against hisown country people. 1847 
Emerson Refr. Alen, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 384 Practising 
on the prejudices and facility of country-people. 

Country-rock: see CoUNTRY I1. 

Cowntry-sea‘t. The mansion and demesne 
in which a county family is seated or established ; 
the residence of a country gentleman or nobleman ; 


a country-house. 

{1583 STANYHURST “Ze7s 1v. (Arb.) 99 Pheebe, to Delos, 
his natiue contrye seat, hastning.}] 1668 ETHEREDGE S/he 
would if she condd v. i, A pretty country seat, madam, with 
a handsome parcel of land. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 37 
? 4A Description of her Country-Seat..about an hundred 
Miles distant from London. 1715 Prior Ada u. 58 So 
merchant has his house in town And country-seat near 
Banstead Down. 1865 TroLtLore Belton Est, i. 1 Belton 
Castle is a pretty country seat, standing in a small but 
beautifully-wooded park. ‘ 

Cowntryship. [Sec -suip. Used as if for 
countrymanship.} Position in relation to a coun- 


try, or to a common country; compatriotism. 

1605 VERSTEGAN Dec. /uted?. ii. (1628) 32 The old acquaint. 
ance and countriesbip that had beene betweene them. 1827 
Pottox Course T. vu, Casting behind all earthly care, All 
countryships, all national regards And enmities. 1863 /Vhat 
is Truth? 88 My dear brethren in common countryship, 
—compatriots, 

Cowntry-si de. 

1, A side (c.g. east or west side) of a country, 
one side of a river-valley, of a hill-range, etc. ; 
hence a district, region, or tract of country having 
a kind of natural unity; =Country 2. Orig. Sc. 
(and perh. zorthern Eng.); now a favourite word 
of descriptive writers. 

[1621 Cape Serv, 16 A terrour and a plagueto the towne 
and side of a countrey where he dwels.] 1727 P. WALKER 
Remark, (ass. 173 (Jam.) Mr. Guthry continued until the 
1664, and then was obliged to leave that country-side. 1815 
Scott Guy AZ. xxii, [t made nae sma’ noise in the country- 
side, 1857 HucHes Yom Brows 1. ii, At the revels and 
pastimes of the country-side. 1882 L. OuipHant Haifa (1887) 
7 The most notorious thieves .. in the whole country-side. 
1885 Mrs. Capvy Footsteps Fd’ Arc 23 The country-side in 
these north-western Vosges teems with memories of Jeanne, 

2. The inhabitants of a tract of country. 

1840 Baruam /2gol. Leg., Fackd. Rheims 124 He long 
lived the pride of that country side. 1879 JEFFERIES Vid 
Life in S. C, 105 All the countryside is sure to be there {at 
the Fair]. 

3. attrib. 

1853 Mrs. Toocoop Yorks, Diad., "Twill mak’ a bonnie 
country-side talk. 1887 Sfectator 1 Oct. 1303 Without re- 
proof from the priest or rebuke from country-side opinion. 

Cowntryward, 2. and adv. [See -warp.] 
In the direction of the country. (Orig. with Zo.) 

¢1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 2176 And to his cuntreward {z.7, 
contree warde, contreward, countrey warde] he sayleth 
swythe. 1548 Upatt etc. Erasm. Par. Luke 30b, To 
gather and laie up treasures to that same countreyward. 
1837 HawrHorNeE /vwice-told T. (1851) IL. iv. 74 To. .strain 
her dimmed eyesight seaward and countryward. 

Couwntrywo:man. a. A woman ofa (speci- 
fied) country, or of one’s own country ( fedlow-coun- 
irywoman). b, A woman who lives in the country 
or rural parts. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 109/2 Contremann, or womann, com- 
patriota. 158z[see Country 13b]. 1606 SHaks, Tr. & Cr. 1Vv. 
1.67 You are too bitter to your country-woman. 1634 Sir 
T. Hersert Trav. gg A Hyrcanian Lady (which Countri- 
woman... his mother also was), 1679 //ist. Fetzer 37 To 
dress him up like a Countrey-woman. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 86 Her fair countrywomen, 1871 Mor. 
Ley Voltaire (1886) 49 Conceiving an undying passion..for 
a young countrywoman whom he found in Holland. 

Countship kawnt,fip). [f Count sd.2 + -surp.] 
a. The office or dignity of a count (also used as a 
title). b. The domain or jurisdiction of a count. 

1703 Farqunar /uconsfant 1. i, Where's that hombast 
Jook.. your countship wore just now? 1831 CarLyLe /larly 
German Lit, Misc. Ess. (1888) 111, 199 Kor all which, Anton 
and his kindred had countships and princeships in abun- 
dance. 1861 Peanson Larly & Mid. Ages Eng. 336 The 
countships of Northumberland and Huntingdon, which had 
once belonged to his wife's father, Waltheof. 1868 Brown- 
Inc Ring & Bk, v1. 416 [Low his Countship sulks ! 


Countur-, obs. form of CounTER-. 

County! (kauwnti). Forms: 4-5 counte, cunte, 
5 cownty, 6-7 countie, -ye, 6- county. [a. AF. 
counté (in Laws of Wm. I.), later cozezte’e = OF. 
cunt?, conté, later comté=VPr. cométat, It. comitalo:— 
1. comeclatzs, £. comes, comtl-em Count: ef. ducdtus 
Ducny from dux, ducem Duke. The L. word had 
primarily the sense of ‘a body of companions, a 
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companionship,’subsequently ‘an escort orretinue’; 
when comes became a designation of a state officer, 
comttatus followed as the name of his office, and 
when the cozze became a territorial lord, the covz2é 
became his territory—the stage at which the word 
entered English.] 


+1. The domain or territory of a count. Odés. 

Common in AF., but in Eng. perh. only used in reference 
to the territory of a French or other foreign count. (The 
first quot. is fig., but seems to belong here.) 

1377 Laxci. P. PZ, B. 1. 85 Pe Erldome of enuye and 
Wratthe togideres..Pe counte [v.7. countee; A text king- 
dom] of coueitise, and alle pe costes aboute. 1530 Patscr. 
209/2 Countie, an erledome, coxté. 1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
1. 1. 50 The Dutchy of Aniou, and the County of Main. 
1611 Cotar., Droicts Royaux, the Royall Prerogatiue.. to 
create of a Chastellenie, a Baronie, or Countie; and of 
this a Marquisdome, or Duchie. 1665 Mantey Grotins’ 
Low C, Warres 399 When he began to prosecute his Victory 
into the Bounds of the County, or Earldom, the Switzers 
interceded him to respite his Fury. 1836 /ensy Cyct. V. 
272/1 Boulogne had.. been erected into a county, 

2. One of the territorial divisions of Great Britain 
and Ireland, formed as the result of a varicty of 
historical events, and serving as the most important 
divisional unit in the country for administrative, 
judicial, and political purposes. 

The AF. connté and the med.L. comitatus were used to 
render the English Sure, the division of the country ad- 
ministered originally by an cord and later bya sherifiaF. 
wtscounte); whence counte was gradually adopted in Eng- 
lish (app. scarcely before the 15th c.), as an alternative 
name for the shzve, and in course of time was applied to the 
similar divisions made in Wales and in Ireland,as well as to 
the shires of Scotland, and also extended to those separate 
portions of the realm which never were shires, as the duchy 
of Cornwall, Orkney and Shetland, etc. 

b. The status of county was also given at various times 
to a number of cities and towns in England and Ireland, 
with a certain portion of adjoining territory; these were 
separated from the shire in which they were situated, and 
made counties by themselves ; more exactly called corporate 
counties or counties corporate: see CorPoRATE PA. a, 4. 

¢@. By the Local Government Act of 1888 the word has 
received a further modification of meaning; besides the 
historical counties, and counties corporate, boroughs of 
above 50,000 inhabitants are made administrative counties 
under the name of county boroughs, which are administra- 
tively, but not politically or judicially, independent of the 
counties in which they are situated. 

{xz92 Britton 1. xiv. § 3 A nos viscountes de cel counté et 
des countez joingnauntz.] 1411 in £. &. HW1dls 20 pe londes 
and pe rentes in the Counte of deuon-shire. 1423 Kodls of 
Parl, (2 Hen. VI) IV. 198 At Oghtryn in the Countee of 
Kildare. /d¢d. 1V. 258 That Justies of Pees in every Counte 
of England shuld examen all manere of servauntz in her 
Countees. 1482 in Surtees Misc. (1890) 40 Dwellyng wtin 
the cunte of Cumbreland. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 24 
§ 2 In all Shires, Counties, Counties Palantyne and other 
Places of this Realme. /ézd¢.c. 26 § 2 The residue of the 
said Lordeshippes Marchars within the said Countrey or 
Dominion of Wales shall be severed and devyded into cer- 
tayne particular Connties or Shires, that is to say, the 
Countie or Shire of Monmouth, etc. 1597 SHaxs. 2 Hen. JV, 
un. 11. 64, [ am Robert Shallow (Sir)a poore Esquire of this 
Countie, and one of the Kings Iustices of the Peace. 1754 
Hume Hist. Eng. 1. ii. 49 Alfred. .divided all England into 
Counties. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI1. 408/1 The word shire is 
in most cases equivalent to county, a name often substituted 
for it in Great Britain, and always in Ireland. 1860 FREE- 
MAN /fist. Ess. (1872) 1. ii. 46 Of the Old-English kingdoms 
several still survive as counties. 1884 GLADsTONE in Sfaz- 
dard 29 Feb. 2/4 The extension of the household franchise 
to the counties. 

b. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VI1/, c. 13 The county of the City 
of Yorke. .the county of the town of Kingston vpon Hull, 
The county Palatine of Lancaster, the county of Salop, 
Leicester, Hereford and Lincolne. ¢1630 Rispon Sxu7v. 
Devon (1810) 107 King Henry. .did..make this city {Exeter}, 
with its suburbs, a County. .by means whereof they have 
justices of the peace, a sheriff, constables, and all other of- 
ficers that pertained to a county. 1672 Cowed's Interpr.s.v. 
County, Besides these Counties..there be likewise Counties 
Corporate. .these be certain Cities, or ancient Boroughs of 
the Land, upon which the Princes of our Nation have 
thought good to bestow such extraordinary Liberties. 1765 
BiacksTone Conn. 1.115 There are also counties corfo- 
vate; which are certain cities and towns, some with more, 
some with less territory annexed to them. 1837 Peuny 
Cycd. VIN. 18/1 Cork, a city, the assize town of the county 
of Cork .. situated in the county of the city of Cork .. The 
county of the city consists of the city, suburbs, and liberties, 
1859 Polit. Perils 26 There are in England nineteen Coun- 
ties-Corporate, that is, cities, or boroughs which are counties 
of themselves, 1892 Daily News 29 Mar. 2/5 The inquiry 
was simply limited to the ‘ County of London’, which means 
the metropolis with a twenty-miles radius. 

Cc. 1888 Local Govt, Act in Whitaker's Adm. (1889) 584 
The following large boroughs, each with a populationof not 
less than 50,000, or being, before the passing of the present 
Act, a county of itself, will be separate administrative 
counties, and will be known as county boroughs. Ibid. 
586/2 ‘The clerk of the peace for the county of London must 
be a separate officer from the clerk of the council for the ad- 
ministrative county of London. 


3. Introduccd into most of the British colonies as 
the name of the administrative divisions; in the 
United States, the political and adniinistrative divi- 
sion next below the State, into which all the States 
of the Union are divided, except South Carolina, 
of which the divisions are called ‘districts’, and 
Louisiana, which is divided into ‘ parishes’. 

For the relations between the conzty and the town or 


township in U.S., see Bryce Amer. Commw, ch, x\viii. 
1683 Col, Rec. Pennsylv, 1. 61 Govern" of Pensilvania and 


COUNTY. 


Countys annexed. 1760 T. Hutcuinson /ist. Col. Mass. i. 
117 The colony..was divided. .into four counties or shires. 
1809 Kenpatt 7rav, I.x.113 The society, town and county, in 
tbese countries, are new modifications of the parish, hundred 
and shire. 1836 Penny Cycé. VI. 217/1 These districts 
{Lower Canada} are sub-divided as ynder : Counties, Seig- 
niories, Fiefs,Townships, /45id. VI. 311/2 (Sonth Carolina) 
The number of districts, which name is here substituted for 
that of counties, is 29. 1839 /éid. XILL. 75/2 Jamaica is 
politically divided into three counties, Surrey, Middlesex, 
and Cornwall. 1888 Bryce Amer. Commi, (1889) [. xviii. 
568 The county. .is still in the main a judicial district in and 
for which civil and criminal courts are held. _ 

4. Eng. Hist. The periodical meeting, conven- 
tion, or court held under the sheriff for the trans- 
action of the business of the shire; the shire-moot, 
shire-court, CounTY-CouRT 1; also a particular ses- 
sion of this court. 

This was perhaps the earliest sense in which connté was 
used in English. It was a regular use of Anglo-Lat. comzi- 
tatus and AF, connté; app. no such phrases as cxria de 
comitatn, or court dn counté, being in use. Business was 
done ix plexo comitatu, en plein connté, a man was not out- 
lawed until he had been ‘exacted’ zx guatuor comitatibus ; 
he must be exacted de comutatu in comitatum, etc. 

[1217 2nd Charter Hen, 111 (2nd Re-issue of Magna Carta) 
§ 42 Nullus comitatus de cetero teneatur nisi de mense in 
mensem [tvazsé@, Pulton, c. xxxv, No Countie from hence- 
forth shall be holden, but from moneth to moneth]. 1292 
Britton vi. iv. § 3 Purra il weyver la court soen seignur .. 
et pleder enCounté. /é¢d, v1. 1v. §6 Et moustrer le bref en 
plein Counté.] ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 133 Contek 
in countes alle was peysed wele, Baret of baron feez forgyuen 
ilkadele. /éid, 309 ‘To com to be parlement, For erles & 
barons at London suld it be, Four knyghtes be somons 
chosen inilkcou.te. 1444 Petition in Rolls of Part. V. 110 
That the shirref of every shire ..in the next counte holden 
in thaire shires. .makean opyn proclamation. .Of the suitors 
of the seid countees than being in the pleine counte. 1495 
Act31 Hen. VI1,¢. 15 Preamb., Shirefs Undershirefs Shire 
Clerkis or any other officers holding or keping the Countes 
in the name of a Shiref. 1535-6 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 
§ 14 The Shire Courte or Countie of and for the said Shire 
or Countie of Brekenok shalbe holden and kepte in the said 
Towne of Brekenok. 1549 Act 2-3 Edw. VJ, c. 25 Shires 
which haue and vse their Counties to bee holden euery six 
weekes. [x700 Tyrret. Asst. Eng, Il. 776 At the next 
County (¢. e, County-Court) which should be holden.] 

5. The people of a county collectively as a part 
of the nation, or as a body of ratepayers. b. The 


county gentry or county families collectively. 

1647 CLARENDON /Yist. Red. 1. (1843) 17/1 The counties 
throughout the kingdom were so incensed .. that they re- 
fused to suffer the soldiers to be billeted upon them. 1886 
Mrs. OvipHant Poor Gentd. xxxi. (Leisnre I/o. 515), ‘I am 
sure’, said Mrs. Rochford, ‘the county will like far better 
to see you there than Mrs. Russell Penton.’ /od. The ex- 
penses are to be borne by the county. The new bridge 
has been built at the joint expense of the County, the 
Borough, and the Thames Comniissioners. 

| 6. Used to render L, cosventus, a Roman pro- 
vincial judicial assembly, and hence an adminis- 
trative division of a province for the administration 
of justice. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 52 Within the countie or iuris- 
diction of Corduba. /é/d, 88 The whole prouince [of Spain} 
is diuided into three counties [2 couventus tris] or iudiciall 
courts of Assises. 

7. County palatine: ovig. the dominion of a 
count or earl palatine, a palatinate ; in England, 
a county of which the earl or lord had originally 
royal privileges, with the right of exclusive civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. See PALATINE, 

The counties palatine are now Cheshire and Lancashire ; 
formerly Durham, Pembroke, Hexhamshire, and Ely were 
of the number. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. V7I, c. 24 Preamb., Where the Countie 
of Lancastre is and of long tyme hath byna Countie Palyn- 
tyne. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 It is now used to 
keepe Sessions in the said County Palatine of Chester, as it 
is used in other Shires of England. 1612 Davies Why Ire- 
land, etc. (1787) 106 There were five county palatines 
erected in Leinster. 31641 Termes de la Leys. v., Of these 
Counties there are foure more remarkeable than others, called 
County Palatines, as the County Palatine of Lancaster, of 
Chester, of Durham, and of Ely, An. 5. El. c. 23, there was 
also the County Palatine of Hexam, An. 33. H. 8c. 10. 
1647 N. Bacon Dysc. Gout. Eng. 1. xxix. (1739) 45 Of the 
same sort of Franchises were these which are called County- 
Palatines, which were certain parcels of the Kingdom as- 
signed to scme particular person, and their Successors, with 
Royal power therein to execute all Laws established, in 
nature of a Province holden of the Imperial Crown. 1827 
Hatcam Const. Hist. (1876) I11. xviii. 351 Vhe franchise of 
a county palatine gave a right of exclusive civil and 
Criminal jurisdiction, 1864 I. ‘laytor HWords § Places 474 
The counties palatine of Chester, Durham, and Lancaster 
are so called on account of the delegated royalty—the ‘jura 
regalia’—formerly exercised by the Earls of Chester, the 
Bishops of Durham, and the Dukes of Lancaster. 


8. attrib. and Comb. Of a (or the) county ; be- 
longing or pertaining to a county; concerned in 
the administration of the affairs of a county, as 
county alderman, clerk, councillor, treasurer; for 
the use of the whole county and administered by 
its authority, as county asylum, bridge, gaol, road ; 
of or belonging to a county in its parliamentary 
aspect (which, from the important differences in 
the qualifications of electors and representatives, 
formerly presented distinctive features from that 
of a borough), as county constzluency, election, 
elector, franchise, member, vote, etc. 


COUNTY. 


1656 W. Suepparn (title), Survey of the County Judi- | 
catories. 1788 (¢/t/e1, County Management, with an Argu- | 
ment in favour of Pocket Sheriffs. 1809 ‘Tomtins Laz | 
Dict. s.v. Bridge, Quarter sessions may .. alter the situ- 
ation of county bridges. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 409/r 
(/Iouse of Commons), England and Wales : ‘he nuinber of 
county constituencies before the Reforin Act was 52. /did. 
The number of county members is raised from 94 to 159. 
a 1862 Buck Creidés. (1869) ILL. iii, 181 In 1749 there was 
established, at Aberdeen, the first county bank ever seen in 
Scotland. 1868 G. O. ‘TRevetvan in Parlt. (Daily News 
10 Dec. 1884 3/3) As regards the County Franchise, I am 
clearly of opinion that it should be identified with the 
Borough Franchise. 1874 Mortey Compromise (1886) 50 
(They] would maintain churches on the same principle on 
which they maintain the county constabulary. 1878 Hluxtry 
Physiogr. 11 Vhe Ordnance Survey issues county maps on 
a scale of six inches toa mile. 1883 Sir J. F.Sternen //ist. 
Crim, Law |, vii. 200 In 1856, after an experience of 17 
years ..an_Act..made compulsory the establishment of 
county police in all parts of England. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Comunze, (1889) 1. xlviii. 565 The County systein of the 
South and the Town system of the North-east. /did. 
xlix. 588 There are in some States county high schools and 
{in most) county boards of education. 1888 /’ad/ A/all G. 
4 Apr. 4/t There are fifteen towns and cities which at 
present enjoy the county status, froin which it is to be 
taken by Mr. Ritchie’s bills. 1888 Lecal Govt. Act (in 
Whitaker's Alm. 1889, 585) [In] the administrative County 
of London .. the county aldermen will not exceed (in num- 
ber) one-sixth of the county councillors. 

b. Special combs. : county ball, a subscription 
ball held in the county town and attended by the 
county gentry; county borough (see 2 c above) ; 
county commissioner, (a) a justice of the peace 
on the commission of a county; (4) in JU. S., an 
elected administrative officer in many counties 
in the United States; hence Soard or Court of 
counly commissioners; county crop (slang), the 
county gaol ‘crop’, or style in which a prisoner’s 
hair Is cut, prison-crop; hence cornty-cropped ; 
+ county day, a day on which the county court 
sits (see 4 above); county family, a family be- 
longing to the nobility or gentry, having estates 
and an ancestral seat in the county ; county hall, 
a building for the conduct of the business of a 
county, in which the county quarter sessions, 
assizes, etc. arc held; a shire hall; county house 

U.S.), a county poor-house or ‘union’; county 
meeting, a meeting called by the High Sheriff ofa 
county and held to be representative of the county ; 
county rate, a general rate levied upon a whole 
county, for the maintenance of bridges, roads, 
asylums, ctc.; county seat (U.S.), the place 
which is the seat of government of a county; 
county sessions, thc quartcr sessions for a county; 
+ county stock, the fund for defraying county 
expenses ; county town, the chieftown of a county, 
formerly called shfxe-tows. 

@ 1839 Prarep Poets (1864) II. 20 From Lodge, and Court, 
and House, and Hall, Are hurrying to the *County Ball. 
1857 Hucues Tom Brews 1. i, An expedition to the county 
ball, or the yeomanry review. 1809 Tomuns Law Dict. 
s.v. County rates, Justices of liberties and franchises not 
subject to the *County conimissioners. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Conumie, (1889) I. alviii. 569 The chief administrative officers 
are the county commissioners, of whom there are three 
in Massachusetts. 1853 Punch XXIV. 147 My reward 
is the *County crop and the treadmill. 1880 Antrim 
§& Down Gloss. s.v., ‘You've got the county-crop’: said in 
ridicule. 1867 J. Greexwoop Unsent. Fourn. xxv. 199 A 
slangy, low-browed, bull-necked, *county-cropped. .crew. 
1540 sict 32 //en, V///,c. 43 Preamb., One yere viij shires 
or *countie daies and another yere ix shires or countie daies. 
1627 Sir R. Cortonin Rushw. fist. Cold. 1. 470 That a care 
be had that there may be a County-day after the Sheriff 
hath received the Writ, before the time of sitting. 1856 
Emerson Eug. Traits, Aristocr. Wks. (Bohn) II. 79 The 
aristocracy are marked by their predilection for country life. 
They are called the “county families. 1884 Sysonps Siads. 
Pred. xi. §v. 451 Mistress Alice .. the Lady Macbeth of 
county family connections. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4392/4 
The Commissioners .. intend to meet..at the *County-Hall 
of the County of Nottingham. 1889 MW/itaker’s A lmanack 
582 Shire and county halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, 
and other official buildings. 1888 Phéladulphia Press 2g Jan. 
(Farmer), An exceedingly singular character has just died 
in the Hillsdale *county house. 1797 J. Pearson(title), The 
Rights of Inhabitants at large to attend “County Meetings 
asserted. 1817 Conprtr Pol. Keg. 15 Feb. 208 Saying that 
the mecting was not a County Meeting, because it was not 
called by the Sheriff! 1807-8 Syp. Smitit Plyruley's Lett. 
Wks. 1859 II. 70/1 The grand juries in Ireland.. have a 
power of making a *county rate..for roads, bridges, and 
other objects of general accommodation. 1888 in Bryce 
Amer. Comurw., (1889) I. xlviii. 575 The county government 
is established at some place designated by the voters, and 
called the *‘ county seat.’ 171z Appison Sfect. No. 517 1 
The old Man caught a Cold at the “County-Sessions. 1651 
W. Suerparp Eng, Balme (1657) 28 Be punished with a 
good Fine, to the use of a *County-stock. 19711 STEELE 
Spect, No. 132 P1, I arrived at the ‘County Town at twi- 
light. 1848 Macauray //ist. Fug. 1. 338 It was seldom 
that a country gentleman went up with his family to London. 
The county town was his metropolis. 


+County 2. Os. Also countie, countee. 

[app. an adoption of AF. counte, or OF. and It. 
conte, with unusual retention of final vowel, con- 
fused in form with County !}. =Count sd.2 


1sso J. Coxe Eng. § Fr. Herald § 68. (1877) 80 Monster 
de Labright, countie de Foyx. 1586 T. B. La Primand. 
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Fr. Acad... (1594) 230 Iohn, countie of Arminack. 1596 
Suaks. A/erch. V. 1. it. 49 Than is there the Countie Palen- 
tine. 1603 Knottes //éist. Turks (1621) 29 Raymund countie 
of Poitou. 1671 Brypate Law Nobility (1675) 9 And those 
which of antient time were created Countees, or Earls. 
1814 Cary Dante, Purg. xiv. 120 Who care to propagate A 
race of Counties from such blood as theirs, 1848 WiaAr- 
ton Law Le.x., Countee or Count, the most eminent dignity 
of a subject before the conquest. 

County council, [See Cotncis 10.} A coun- 
ci] which conducts the affairs of a county; in Eng- 
land, since the Local Government Act of 1888, the 
representative governing body, consisting of alder- 
men and councillors, of an administrative county ; 
in Canada, a feature of the local government of 
longer standing. 

1886 J. G. Bourinot Local Gout. Canada 72 In Canada 
County Councils have existed since before the British N. 
America Act of 1867.—[In Ontario] the council of every 
county consists of the reeves and deputy reeves of the town- 
ships and villages within the county, and one of the reeves 
shall be the warden, /déd. 78 In the province of Quebec. . 
the County Council is composed of the mayors of the several 
local municipalities of the county..the warden is chosen by 
the county council. 1888 [see Councit 10]. 1892 Standard 
r5 June 2/1 The Bill promoted by the London County Coun- 
cil for carrying a line of tramways over Westininster Bridge. 

County court. ; 

+1. orig. A court held periodically by the shcriff 
of a county for the execution of certain judicial 
and administrative functions, the nature of which 
has varied much at different periods; it is the 
historical survival of the old folkmoot, shircmoot, 
or shire court, and was formerly styled simply 
comitatus, le counté, or the county: see County! 4 
for earlicr references. Now only “ist. 

[1535-6 .fct 27 Hen. V/1/, c. 26 And that the countie or 
shire court of and for the said countie or shire of Denbigh 
shall be holden and kept the first tine at the said toune of 
Denbigh.) 1548 Act 2-3 Edw. WI,c. 25 The saide Countye 
Courtes are holden from Sixe Wekes to Sixe Wekes. a 1€26 
Bacon Max. & Uses Com. Lat (1635) 7 The Countie 
Court .. wherein men may sue monethly for any debt or 
dammages under 4o*. 1688 Sir J. Bramston Autobiog. 346 
On whom the gentlemen at the countie court on which an 
election should have been made, had agreed for knights. 
1768 Brackstone Comm, III. 35 The county court is a 
court incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It is not 
a court of record, but may hold pleas of debt or damages 
under the value of forty shillings. 1875 Stupps Const. Hist. 
§ 203 The county court in its full session, that is, as it at- 
tended the itinerant justices on their visitation, contained 
the archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, 
knights, and freeholders, and from each township four men 
and the reeve, and from each borough twelve burghers. 
..It contained thus all the elements of a local parliament. 

2. Now, in England, a local judicial court for 
civil actions, chiefly for the recovery of smal] debts; 
established in 1846 (mainly as a re-constitution of 
the earlier court, sense 1); often asfrid., as in 
county court district, judge, summons. 

Since its establishment the powers of this court have been 
constantly extended. 

1846 Act 9-10 Vict. c. 95. 1858 Peuny Cyc. 2nd Suppl. 
158/2 The new County Courts first established for the re- 
covery of claims not exceeding 20/, in amount, in 1846, but 
whose jurisdiction has since been considerably extended. 
1882 Ser)t. BALLANTINE /xfer. ii. 24 Justice was slow and 
expensive. There were no county courts. 

attrib. 1862 Sata Seven Sous 1.1. 15 The balance..ex- 
ceeded the salary of a county court judge. Ps 

3. U.S. A judicial court having jurisdiction in a 
county. 

1888 Bryce Amer, Commu, (1889) I. xiii. 480 Local 
courts... We hear of .. quarter sessions, hustings’ courts, 
county courts, etc. 

Cou:nty-cou'rt, v. collog. [f prec.] s¢rans. 
To sue (a person) in the county court, esp. for 
payment of a debt. 

1852 R. S. Surters Spouge's Sp. Tour xiwili. 271 He had 
once been county-courted for a similar trespass before. 1858 
Times 29 Nov., He said the defendant might County- 
court him for what he owed..Lord Campbell observed that 
to ‘County-court ’ was a new word in the I‘nglish language. 
1891 Daily Nezvs 2 Oct. 2/5 You must county-court me tor 
the money. | 

Cou'ntyism. xovuce-wid. Attachment to one’s 
own county, upholding of its credit, etc. 

1847 Tait's Mag. XIV. 118 The sentiment of nationalism 
is very good ; so also is that of ‘countyism.’ 

Countynaunce, obs. form of CouNTENANCE. 

Countyoreracy. nonce-wad. [Aftcr aristocracy.] 
The aristocracy and leading families of the county. 

1859 Trottors Bertrams I, vii. ror Some inysterious 
acquaintance with the countyocracy that went a long way 
with the ladies. 

Countyr-, obs. form of CounTER-. 

Countyrfe: sec ConTRIVE. 

Coup \kaup), sd.! Now only Sc. Also 5 caupe, 
kaupe, 6 coupe, 9 cowp. [In sense 1, a. OF. 
coup, cop, colp blow: sce Covp sb.3 (The spelling 
caupe in Destr. Troy is not satisfactortly explained, 
but it varies with coupe: cf. Cope v.“) Sense 2 
may be the same word, connected by the notion of 
“a shock that overturns’, but it tends, at Jeast in 
modem use, to the status ofa verbal derivative. The 
remaining senses are almost certainly of later for- 
mation from the yb. (Covr v.3).] 


COUP. 


+1. A blow, stroke; the shock of a blow, en- 
gayement, or combat; =Corer sh,2  Ods. 

crgoo Destr. Troy 1237 The kyng with the caupe [was] 
caste to be ground. /éud¢, 10890 Ilo knowen was for kene 
with kaupe of hir swerd. 1523 Lp. Burners /yorss. I. 
ccclxxiii. 616 (They]..thrust so sore eche at other, that the 
speares flewe all to peces..and at the seconde coupe they 
dyde in lykewise. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 124 
Sum gat ane coup gart all hir tymmaris crak. 

2. A fall, upset, overturn. Sc. 

1538 Lynprsay Satyre 2430 Let se gif I can loup. 1 man 
rin fast, in cace I get ane conp. «@ 15867 Montcomrrie ‘Aly 
Ladyis Pulcritud’ 28 Albeit from cair to cair ‘Vhou catche 
ny hairt in coup. 1823 Gatt /:utai 1 v. 40 Dear me..but 
ye hac gotten an unco cowp. I lrope nae bones are broken? 

3. A dislocation or fault by which a coal-seam is 
tilted up. Se. 

1998 Statist. Acc. Seotl (Cunipste Par.) XV, 3291 Jam.) The 
coal in this district is full of irregularities siiled hy the 
worknien coups, and hitches, and dykes .. ‘These coups and 
hitches .. are found where the strata above and below the 
coal suddenly approach, or retreat from each other, by this 
means couping the coal out of its regular bed. 

4, The act of tilting or shooting rubbish from a 
cart, wheelbarrow, ete. ; also the right or permis- 
sion to do this at a specificd place. Se. 

1887 Jamirson Suffpl., Coup, the act, right, or liberty of 
emptying a cart-load../ ree-Couf, liberty to coup or deposit 
rubbish free of charge ; also, a place where this liberty may 
be had. [CaWed also /ree toom.] 

Coup, coop ‘k#p), 54.2 Obs. or dial. [perh. 
the same word as Coor sd.! (formerly coupe, coup). 
In German, as is pointed out by Hildebrand (in 
Grimm), 4efe, prop. a baskct, is also applicd 
in Saxony to a chest or box, and to a box-cart. 
We might suppose our word to be short for 
Cour-cart (now taken in the sense of a cart 
that can be tilted), but the simple word appears 
much earlier than the compound. } 

1. A cart or wagon with closed sides and ends, 
thus fitted for carting dung, lime, etc. 

rs8zin T. West Amtig. Furness (1774) App. viii, Carriages, 
called cowps, of the tenants of the s* manor..in which they 
did take and carry..dung. 1674 Ray iV. C. Words (1691) 
17 Coop, 2 Muck-coop, a Lime-coop; a Cart or Wain made 
close with loards, to carry anything that otherwise would 
fall out. 1703 Tnorrssy Let, to Ray (E. 1). S., Caup, as a 
muck caup. 1774 T. West Anti. /urness(1805) 48 A coup 
laden with magazeen, drawn by six oxen. 1788 W. MarsHaLe 
Rur. Econ. Vorksh, Gloss., Coop, au ox-cart, with a close 
body , and without ‘shelvings’, for carrying manure, etc., 
still in use, 1878 Cuamnbrid, Gloss., Coop, Cowp, a small fell- 
side cart. 1888 J. Ramsay Scotl. iu 18th C. II. x. 199 Re- 
course was had to coups, i. e. panniers fixed upon a sledge. 

b. Sometimes explained as a cart that can be 
‘couped’ or tilted. (Pronounced kanp). 

1875 Lanc. Gloss., Coup, a cart that can be couped or 
tilted. CV. Launcssh.) 

2. The load of such a cart. 

2679 in sirchvol. Collect. Ayr & Wigton (1884) IV. 149 
For seven score sextine coups of fuilzie. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as coup-load; coup-lining, 
the boards forming the sides of a ‘coup’. Also 
Coup-CaArt. 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 18 The best and readyest 
way for keepinge in of the water. .is to sette downe broade 
and close doore or coupe-lynings against some hecke or 
bridge. /é/d. 107 As many coupe loades of redde clay. 

|| Coup (ki), 56.3 [I cowp (kee) blow, stroke :— 
OF. colp, cop = Vr. colp, cop, It. colpo:—late 1. 
colpus (Salic Law’, colapus (Law of the Alemanns) 
blow, stroke, for L. colaphus blow with the fist, 
cuff, a. Gr. xdAagos cuff, buffet. Adopted in ME. 
in a litcral sense, and naturalized in pronunciation 
(see Cour sd.1); re-introduced in the 18th c. in 
fig. sense, as a non-naturalized word, with modern 
Fr. pronunciation (exc. that in Eng. the vowel is 
made long); it also occurs in many French phrases 
and expressions borrowed in English.] 


1. A blow, a stroke ‘that one sustains). vare. 

1793 Map. D’Arsiay Left. 4 Oct., This is a terrible coup, 
so soon after your union. 

2. A stroke, 2 move (that one makes ; a success- 
ful move, a ‘hit’. + Af one coup (=Fr. tout d'un 
coup): at one stroke, at once. 

1991 Gentl, Mag. LXI. . 829 «A corrupt majority, who 
have at one coup overthrown all that is good. 1845 Disrae.i 
Sybil (1863) 280 Alfred is the only fellow who has made a 
coup. 1849 Tnackeray /endennis xl, Wenry Foker is 
engaged to his cousin. .not a bad coup of Lady Rosherville’s 
that. 1883 1D. C. Murray //earts I. 77 He hailed the 
chance for a grand theatrical co«/. 

3. Billiards. The act of holing a bal) without its 
first stciking another ball, which occasions a forfeit. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 5 Or when the Lall, close cushion‘d, 
slides askew, And to the op‘ning Pocket runs, a Cou. 1873 

sennetT & Cavenvisn #idliards 5 .\ miss lost one and a 
coup three. 

4. Among North American Indians: A successful 
stroke ; esp. one that capturcs the weapon or horse 
of an enemy. 

1876 R.1I. Donce Plains GC. West (Farmer Americanisms), 
Giving the Coup. .the teri indicates that it was..named by 
the old French trappers, predecessors of the Hudson Bay 
Coma When a foe has been struck down in a fight, the 
scalp belongs to him who shall first strike the body with 
knife or tomahawk. This is the con. 
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5. French phrases frequent in English use. 

a. Coup d'étal kudeta) [F. dat state]: a sud- 
den and decisive stroke of state policy; spec. a 
sudden and great change in the government carried 
out violently or illegally by the ruling power. 

1646 Howrtt Lewis XI/I, Life of Richelteu 157 These 
were the two first Coups destat, stroaks of State that he 
made, 1812 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. VIII. 352, I shall 
be sorry to commence the era of peace by a coup détat such 
as that which I had in contemplation. 1859 GEN. P. Tuomp- 
son Aud? Alt, II, xeviii. 87 A coup d'état as effectual for 
the time as that of Louis Napoleon [2 Dec. 1851]. 

b. Coup de gréce (kudagras) [“t. stroke of 
grace]: a blow by which one condemned or mor- 
tally wounded is ‘put out of his misery’ or dis- 
patched quickly ; hence fig. a finishing stroke, one 
that settles or puts an end to something. 

1699 Gartu Dispens. 1. 43 Whilst Poor Pretenders trifle 
o're a Case, You but appear, and give the Coup de Grace. 
1745 P. Tuomas 12. Anson's Voy. 326 Not being indulged, 
like other Malefactors, with the Coup de Grace, the favour- 
able Blow, to put an End totheir Pain, 1840 Blackzw, Alag. 
VI. 481/1 Whenever the baker's stomach fails him, he meets 
his coup de grace in the adulterated drugs of his friend the 
apothecary. : E 

ce. Coup de main (kudsmen) [/t. stroke of 
hand]: ‘a sudden and vigorous attack, for the 
purpose of instantaneously capturing a position’ 
(Stocqueler A/z7, Encycl.); also transf. 

1758 Afise. in Ann. Reg. 373/2 Coup de main, and Aan- 
ewuvre, might be excusable in Marshal Saxe, 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. V1. liv. 46 Laudohn retook it .. by the most 
brilliant coup-de-main that perhaps ever was struck. 1801 
Wettincton in Gurw. Desf. 1. 365 This place can be taken 
by a coup de main, and probably in no other inanner, 1877 
Crery Afin. Tact. xiii. 178 ‘To secure the guns from the 
coup de main on the left. _ , 

a. Coup dail (kudo'y) [F. a7 eye]: (a) A 
glance taking in a general view; covcy, a view 
or scene as it strikes the eye at a glance. 

1739 Gray Let. to West 21 Nov., This is the first coup d'art, 
and is almost all 1am yet able to give you an account of. 
1785 European Mag. VIII. 468 The spot is a beautiful coup 
dail, a woody recess. 1837 Mayor RicHaroson Brit, 
Legioui. (ed, 2) 2 We embraced one of the most magnificent 
coup-d'ceils it is possible to conceive. 1890 Eng. [lustr. 
Mag. No, 87. 227 The first magnificent coup dail. 

(6) Afi/, The aetion or faculty of rapidly taking 
a general view of a position and estimating its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

31839 Sir C. Narier in W. N. Bruce Léf iv. (1885) 127 
This is my first coup dail, and may be a very erroneous 
one. 1863 in SrocquEterR A/i/, Excyel, 1864 H. Atxswortu 
¥. Law 1. iv. (1881) 91 He was but a mediocre general, 
lacking the coup dail of genius. 

te. Coup de soleil (kudasolély) [F. soleil sun]: 
a sunstroke. Ods. 

1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. 1. 260 Even a coup de soleil is 
to be counteracted by the external application of .. volatile 
alkali. 1814 Q. Nez. Oct. 202 Many European soldiers [in 
India] were struck dead by a coup de soleil. 1834 MEow1n 
Angler in Wales I. 4, 1..got the malaria at Rome, a coup- 
de-solvil at Naples. 

£. Coup de thédtre (kudate,atr) : a theatrical hit ; 
a sensational turn or action in a play; ¢fransf. any 
sudden sensational aet. 

1747 H. Wacrote Lett, to Manu June 26, This coup de 
theatre procured Knight his Irish coronet. 1889 Morey 
IWalpole xi. 225 The House of Commons is the worst place 
in the world for coups de théatre. 

g. In other phrases, now rare or obs. in Eng. use, 
as coup d'clal, a stroke whieh makes a sensation ; 
coup d'essai, a first attempt ; coup de maitre, an 
action worthy of a master, a master-stroke. 

1676 Eruertcocr J/an af Mode iv. ii, Sir Fop, 1 have 
heen endeavouring at a song! .. “Tis my Coup d’ Essay in 
English. 1712 STEELE Sfectator No, 324 P 1 To put the 
Watch to atotal Rout, and mortify some of those inoffensive 
Militia, is reckon’'d a Coup déclat. 1 Foote A/inor 


1. (1798) 20 Ay, that will be 1 coup de maitre. 1768— Devil | 


on 2 Sticks in. (1794) 57 It may do for a couf dessai, and 
prove no bad foundation for a future engagement. 

Coup, cowp (kaup), v.! Se. and xorth. dial. 
[a. ON. £aup-a to buy, bargain, barter, exchange, 
= Gothic saupdn to traffic, trade, buy and sell, 
OSax. cépdn, OHG. choufin, OF. céapian: see 
Cuearv. A northern word, the senses of whieh 
run parallel to those of the cognate Corr from 
LG., of which it is often viewed asa mere dialectal 
variant. ] 

+1. ¢rans. To buy; jig. to abye, pay for, suffer 
for. Obs. 

¢1300 /Lazelvk 1800 ‘ No,’ quodh on, ‘pat shaltou coupe,’ 
And bizan til him to loupe. 

2. ‘To exchange, barter. 

¢ 1610 Six J. Metvit Jew, (1683) 2 We had been couped 
from hand to hand, sometimes kept against his will as a 
captive. 1674 Ray WN. C. Words (1691) 18 Coup, to ex- 
chauge or swap; //orse coupers, Horse-buyers., 1808 J AmiE- 
son, Coup, cowp, to exchange, to barter. 1855 Roprnson 
Hi hitby Gloss., To Coup, toexchange. * Will you coup seats 
with ine?’..‘I'o have the ‘couping word’, the last or 
decisive word which shall fix the bargain or exchange. 
1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 356 There's Billy the Barber 
for coupin’ see cliver. 3/orf. Sc. I'll coup knives with you. 
.Coup, coupe kip’, v.2 Also 5 cope. f[a. F. 
couper to cut: cf Corr v.4, a doublet of this.] 

+1. trans. To cut, slash. Ods. (Only in pa. pple. 
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a1300 Syx Degarre 792 His sschon i-couped as a kni3t. 
1377 Lanct. /. P27. B. xvi. 14 To geten him gylte spores 
or galoches ycouped [C. y-coped, ykeped]. ¢1435 Yor. 
Portugal 1193 Withoute couped shone, 

2. //er. To eut off elean : see CourPEn. 

1610 Guittim /{craldry i. xiii. (1660) 160 Couping is 
when a part is cut off smooth. 1639 Fur.rer Holy War v. 
xxiv. (1840) 285 Piercing, voiding, fimbriating, ingrailing, 
couping {the cross]. ' 

Coup (kaup), v.23 Se. Also 5 caupe, 8 cowp. 
[{prob. originally the same word as CoPE v.2 (which 
had variant forms coupe, caupe). From sense 1, 
we pass easily to that of ‘upset or overturn with 
a shock or impact ’, and so to‘ upset, overturn, tilt’ 
generally; ef. the sense history of Tint v.] 

+1. znd. To strike; to come to blows, meet in 
the shock of combat, tilt. Ods. See Copr v.2 

?a1400 Alorte Arth. 2039 Thane the comlyche kynge.. 
With a crewelle launce cowpez fulle euene .. emange the 
schortte rybbys. cx1q00 Rowand & O. 453 In scheldes pay 
cowped full euen, , 

2. frans. To overturn, upset, tilt; to empty 
out, as from a eart or wheelbarrow by suddenly 


tilting or the like ; to toss of (a pot of liquor). 

To coup the craus, or creels: Sc, Fishery phrases ; also 
Jig. to cause or sustain an upset, be upset, come to grief, in 
various applications, (See Cran, CREEL.) 

ais7z Knox Hist. Ref 203 (Jam.) The pure woman.. 
coupit up his heilles so that his heid went down. c¢ 1610 
Sir J. Mevvit Ale. (1735) 399 He is in hazard of being 
couped and wrecked. 1785 Burns To ¥. Lafratk 13 Sept. 
ix, But stooks are cowpet wi’ the blast. 1816 Scorr O/d 
Mort, xxxviiil, ‘The bairns would be left to.. coup ane 
anither into the fire.’ 1818 — //r¢, AJid7. x\viii, ‘She only 
spaes fortunes, and does not..coup cadgers’ carts, or ony 
sort of mischief.’ 1832-53 I/istle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 
ut. 9 Let us coup aff our bicker, And toast meikle joy to 
thetwa, 1874 Swuday Alag, 823 He just brings a cartload 
of texts and cowps themin. A/ad, Sc. The horse ran away 
and coupit the cart. 

3. zzir, To be overturned or upset; to fall or 
tunble over ; to capsize. 

1785 Buens Dr. Hornbook xviii, 1 drew my scythe in sic 
a fury, I near-hand cowpit wi’ my hurry. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlet Let. xi, ‘Ower he cowped as if he had been 
dead.’ 1853 Reaor Chr. Fohnstone 228 ‘She'll hae coupit 
a mile wast Inch Keith, an’ the tide rinning aff the island.’ 

Coup, obs. form of Coor, Core, Cur. 

Coupabil, -ble, obs. forms of CULPABLE. 

+Cou'page. Obs. rare. [a. F. coupage, f. 
couper to cut: see -AGE.] The cutting up or carv- 
ing of meat at table. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 59 That ye.. be at 
the coupage of fleyhsse and at the departing of fysshe. 

Coupar, obs. form of CoorEr. 

Coup-cart (kau pka:t). [f. Coup sd.1, 2 or v.3] 

1. =Couvr sé.2 1, a box-cart. 

1794 Statist. Ace, Scotl. X11. 185 (Jam.)}In the year 
1750, there were but two box-carts, or what is here called 
coup carts, in the parish [of St. Vigeans, Forfar], but at 
present there is no other kind made use of here. 1805 R. 
W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 61 A close single-horse 
cart..sometimes termed a coup-cart, 1868 ATKinson Cleve- 
land Gloss. 1869 Lousdale Gloss., Coup, Coup-cart, adung- 
cart, a small cart. 

2. A eart with a body which can be tilted, so 
that the load may be ‘couped’ out. (Chiefly Sc.) 

1794 Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 167 (Jam.) The body of the 
cowp-cart is attached to the shafts by a peculiar kind of 
hinges, which allow of elevating it before, either partially 
or entirely, to facilitate the discharge of its load backwards, 
1799 J. Ropertson Agric, Perth 100 Used in what are called 
coup-carts, i.e. when the box is moveable on a frame; and 
the contents can be discharged, without lifting the shafts. 
18ss Rosinson Whithy Gloss., Coup, to tilt out the material 
from a ‘coup cart’, or cart that turns up to be emptied. 

Coupe, obs. f. Coop, Corr, Coup, CuLp, Cup. 

| Coupé (kxpe), a. Ze. Also 6 coupye, 7 -ée. 
[F. coupé, pa. pple. of coufer to eut.] =CouPen 2. 

1572 BossewELt Arurorie i. 16 An Arme Coupye, Partie 
per Pale, Or and Ermine. 163g Preacuam Gentl, Exere. 
158 The heads .. of beasts Coupée or erazed, that is cut or 
pluckt off. 1761 Brit. A/ag. II. 362 The bust of aking .. 
coupé at the breast proper, 1830 Rosson Brit. Herald III. 
Gloss., Couped or Conpcy. = 

|| Coupé (kxpe), 5d. [F.; specific application 
of coupé (pa. pple.) eut: in sense 1 Littre has also 
carosse coupé cut carriage. | 

1. A short four-wheeled elose carriage with an 
inside seat for two, and outside seat for the driver. 

1834 Meowin Angler in Wales 11. 182 There we met 
with his ‘Coupé’ and the fair Ravennese ev route. 1880 
Mrs. Forrester Noy & I. I. 13, I will send the coupé for 
you at a quarterto one. 1892 yes 16 Feb., The Coupé 
company wish to return. .arug.. left in one of their carriages. 

2. a. The front or after compartment of a con- 
tinental di/igence. 

1834 J. Barrow Z-xeurs. N. Europe ii, 82 The coupé in 
front accommodates one who sits next to the conducteur .. 
In the rear in another coupé. /6id, 83 A seat in the after 
coupé of a Russian diligence. 

b. An end compartment in a railway earriage, 
seated on one side only. 

1853 An. Reg. 132 Two ladies, who were seated in a 
coupé. 1859 17/7 Y. Round No. 30. 78, I have written a 
coluinn of close ‘ copy’ in a coupé. 

3. encing, A movement of the sword equivalent 
to a disengage, but effected by drawing the sword 
along and over the point of the adversary’s. 
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1889 W. H. Pottock, ete. Fencing (Badm. Libr.) 49 The 
coupé is the opposite of the disengage, the blade being 
passed over the adversary’s blade instead of under. /did. 
62 Simulate disengagement into tierce and make a coupé, 

4, Dancing, =COUPEX, q. Vv. 

+ Coupe-band, ? Ods. A portion cut off the 
end of a stack to supply material to eomplete it 
above, | 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 59 That which is cutte of 
the stacke end is called (for the most parte) a coupe-band. 

Couped (kzpt), 74/7. a. Also 7 cooped. 

+1. Cut, slashed: see Cour v2 1. Obs. 

2. Her. Said of the head or any member of an 
animal, or a part of a plant, represented as cut off 
‘clean’ or smoothly (opp. to evased, slipped) ; also 
of an ordinary (e. g. a cross) having the extremities 
cut off so as not to extend to the boundaries of 
the shield. 

1679 Plot Staffordsh. (1686) 297 Three childrens heads 
couped at the shoulders. 1705 HEARNE Cod/ect. 24 Nov., 
An Asses Head couped. 1864 Boutett //eraldry [/ist. & 
Pop. xvii. (ed. 3) 274 A dexter hand couped at the wrist. 
1882 Cussans //er. iv. 61 The Cross humetté, or couped, as 
its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 

transf. 1678 Butter Hud, ut iii, 214 Th’ Ears, Eras'd, 
or Coup’d for Perjurers. 

Coupee (kzpi, kz'pz), sd. Also 8 coopee, 
coupie, coupé. [ad. F. coupé in same scnse: 
see -EE.] A dance step formerly much used; 
the dancer rests on one foot and passes the other 
forward or backward, making a sort of salutation ; 
hence, sometimes used for a bow made while 
advancing. 

1673 WYCHERLEY Gentl. Dancing-Master 1. i, One, two, 
andacoupee, 1690 D’ Urrey Coltin’s Walk iti. (D.) Coupees 
low from pauper drudges. 1708 Motrreux Madelais v. xxiv. 
(1737) 105 Jerts. .Coupés, Hops, Leadings, Risings. 1757 Mrs. 
Gruirritu Lett, Henry & Frances (1767) 11.105 Why shalla 
man practise coupees, who only means to walk? 1827 Lams 
Let. to Barton im Final Afem. viii. (1865) 261 Advancing.. 
with a coupee and a sidelong bow. 7 

Hence Coupee wv. z7/7., to make this movenient ; 
to make a sort of bow or salutation in dancing. 

1690 D’Urrey Collin’s Walk iii. (D.) [He] Would lose 
his freedom like a puppy, Rather than she [his daughter] 
not learn to coupee. 1707 J. STEVENS tr. Onezedo's Cont 
IVks, (1709) 386 It being dubious whether I limp or coupee. 
1748 Earthquake of Peru iit. 255 That it may not hinder 
them in rising or coupeeing. 

|| Coupe-gorge (kzpgorz). [Fr.; =eut-throat.] 

+1. A cut-throat. Ods. 

¢1400 How, Rose 7422 A rasour sharpe and wel bitinge 
That was forged in a forge Which that men clepen Coupe- 
Gorge, [Hence in MinsHeu 1617, Puitiirs, Cores.] 

2. ‘Used in a military sense to signify any spot 
or position which affords an enemy so many ad- 
vantages that the troops who occupy it must either 
surrender or be cut to pieces’ (Stocqueler). 

3. fig: 

1612 Sin R. Wixwoop Le#. to Fas. [in Motley Barneveld 
Il. 456 On thys, he long insysted, as th’ only couppe-gorge, 
of all resultats, whatsoever, between france and spayne. 

Coupel, obs. f. CouPLe. 

Couper, cowper (kaupa). Sc. and xorth. 
dial, [f. Coup v.14+-ER.] One who barters, deals, 
or buys and sells. Cf. Copern. Now chiefly in 
Comb., as herring-, horse-couper, etc. 

1581 Sc. Acts Fas. VI (1597) § 122 The halding of horses 
at hard meat all the Sommer season, vsed commounlie be. . 
Cowppers. a 1662 R. Baiwiie Lets, 1. 85 (Jam.) ‘The horse 
which our coupers had bought at Morton fair. 1792 Statrst, 
Acc. Scotl. V\. 44 ote (Jam.) Nor are tbey .. a match for 
horse-cowpers, cow-cowpers,—the people that farmers have 
to deal with. 1844 W. H. Maxwe te Sports §& Adv. Scot. 
xiii, (1855) 121 Its visitants [were] Dutch herring-coupers. 

Couper, obs. form of Coorer, COPPER. 

Coupholite (kau‘folait). dfx. Also kou- 
pholite. [Named 1797 from Gr. sotdos tender + 
-LITE.] <A variety of PREHNITE oecurring in thin 
fragile laminz. 

1805 R. Jameson Ain. I. 561 Foliated Prehnite.. Kou- 
pholite. 1868 Dana Afr. 4its.v. Prehutte, Coupholite 
1s in cavernous masses, made of small, thin, fragile lamina: 
or scales. | 

Coupis, pl. of coupe, obs. form of Cup. 

Coupisse, obs. form of CopPIce. 

Couple (kz'p'l), 52. Forms: 4 coppell, 4-5 
cuple, copul(l, coupel, 4-6 coupill, -yl(1, 
cople, copple, 4-7 cupple, § coupull, cowp-, 
cewpylle, cuppil, -ylle, 5~6 copel, -ill, -yl(1, 
cowple, 6 coople, 4- couple, [a. OF. cofle, 
cuple, later couple :—L. copula band, tie, connexion : 
see CoPuLa. ] 

I. That which unites two. 

1. A brace or leash for holding two hounds to- 
gether. Usually in f/.; also a pair of couples. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1147 Couples huntes of kest 
{=hunters cast off couples]. 1483 Cath. Azgl. 86 A 
Cwpylle of hundys, copula. 1486 Bk. St. Albans Ev b, 
When he has of cast his cowples at will, 1602 Return /7. 
Parnass. u. Vv. (Arb.) 32 Another company of houndes. .had 
their couples cast off. 1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1345/4 Strayed.. 
a red pied Fox Beagle Bitch. .with a pair of Couples about 
her neck. a@ 1763 SHENSTONE Progr. Taste 11. 10 Oh days! 
when to a girdle ty’d, The couples gingled at his side. 
1781 P, Beckrorp //unting (1802) 81 Care should be taken 
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that the couples be not too loose, lest they should slip their 
necks out of the collar. 18ax Scotr Avashv. xxxiv, Hounds 
yelled in their couples. 

fe, 1866 ‘Puackeray Wetcomes 11. 66 In pursuit of a 
husband who will run away from the couple. 

b. transf. and fig. To go, hunt, run in couples. 

Here the original meaning is often forgotten, and couples 
used with the sense of Jazrs, fawos. 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch, 1. i, 'Sdeath, you perpetual curs, 
Fall to your couples again, and cozen kindly. 1611 Suaxs. 
Wrat. r Ne th 135 He keepe my Stables where I lodge my 
Wife, He goe in couples with her, 1633 P. Fretcner 
Pacple Isl.u, 19 notc, None of them |the nerves] single, but 
runne in couples. 1644-7 Creve.anp Char. Loud. Diurn. 
4 They hunt in their Couples, what one doth at the head, 
the other scores up at the heele. 1705 Hickrrincii. 
Petest-cr. te iv. 39 (Like Blood-hounds) they usually hunt 
(in Couples) together, (Avarice and Ambition) that’s their 
Name. 1836-9 Dickens St. Boz, Daucing Acad. ix, And 
when he Ifad_been sufficiently broken in in the parlour he 
began to run in couples in the Assembly-room. 

2. transf. +a. A connexion between two parts 
of the body; ?a ligament. Ods. 

1535 CovexrDALe Co/. ii. 19 ‘The heade wherof the whole 
body by ioyntes and couples receaueth norishment and is 
knyt together. 

+b. Gram. A connecting word or particle; a 
copula. Os. 

1628 ‘T. Srencer J.ogich 161 Yhe Verbe (in the common 
language of the Schooles) is called the band, or couple. 1711 
J. Greenwoop /!ng. Grau. 152 It is called the Subjunctive 
Mood because it is subjoin’d or added to the first Sentence 
by some Cople or Tye. 

+ 3. Union or coupling in matrimony ; the bond 
of wedlock; sexnal union. Ods, 

¢ 130 Orpheo 422 in Ritson Afctr. Rom. I. 265 A foule 
couple it were forthy ‘Io lete hur com in thy company. 
1362 Lanct, ?. P/. A. x. 180 Hit is an vn-comely couple. . 
To 3euen a 30ng wenche to an old feble Mon. c1450 
Myrc 194 Wyth-owten cowpulle or fleschly dede. @ 1553 Ly. 
Berners //uor clxii. 631 It were a mete copyll of vs twayne 
to be ioyned together in maryage. 1611 Corvat Cruditics 
442 To be begotten in the honest and chast couple of mar- 
riage. 

II. A union of two; a pair. 

The plural after a numeral is often couS/e, esp. when fol- 
lowed by of with the names of animals or things. 

4, A brace of dogs used for hunting, esp. harriers 
or spaniels; also, a brace of contes or rabbits. 
€ 1430-50 S20 Cookery-bks., CC, copull Conyngges. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur x. xiii. 434 A noyse as hit hadde ben a 
thyrtty couple of houndes. 1527 W. Caron in Fiddes H’o/- 
sey u. (1726) 104 He gave to us 6 cowple of conyes. 1610 
Goenuim Leraldry wi. xiv. (1660) 167 Skilfull Forresters 
.. Do use to say, a Couple of Rabbets or Conies. 1636 W. 
Denny in Aan. Dubreusia (1877) 14 Then throw they in 
their Couples, and one cry Of many Parkes do ring about 
the Skie. 1725 Braptry Fam, Dict., Couple, in respect 
to Conies and Rabbets, the proper Term for two of them; 
so it is for two Ifounds. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past... 
i. 19 ‘Iwo spaniels or harriers were called a couple. 

5. A man and woman united by love or marriage ; 
a wedded or engaged pair. 

111300 Cursor Af, 10168 (Cott.) To wijf he has dame anna 
tan, -Was suilk a cuple [v.7. coupil, couple] neuer nan. 
1393 Lane. /’. /’ C. xix. 224 The bible berep witnesse.. 
Pat a-corsed alle couples bat nokynde forth brouhte. 1436 
LF. Wills (1882) 107 Wuery couple of man & wyf dwell- 
yng at Ochecote. 1545 Brinkiow Comp/, 44 b, .iij. pownd 
of euery hundreth, to be bestowyd vpon poore copyls at 
their maryages. 1610 Suaks. Zep. wv. i. 40, L must 
Bestow vpon the eyes of this yong couple Some vanity of 
inine Art, 1667 Mitton /. Z. 1v. 339 Fair couple, linkt in 
happie nuptial League. 1711 Sterte Sfect, No. 254 23 A 
very loving Couple. 1753 Scots Wag. Aug. 422/2 The happy 
cnuple who got the Dunstable bacon in 1751. 1847 Emerson 
Repr. Men, Uses of Gt. Ven Wks. (Bohn) I, 284 It is ob- 
served in old couples..who have been housemates for a 
coarse of years, that they grow alike. 1875 Mrs, Ran- 
poweH IWitd [fyacinth 1. 43 Sir Loudoun would give up 
Glen Ettrick at once to the young couple. 

b. A man and woman associated as partners 
in a dance or the like. 

1759 Compl, Lett.- writcr (ed. 6) 226, I stood two couple 
above her, 1857 Hucures Jou Brown wu. viii, A merry 
country-dance was going on..and new couples joined in 
every minute. c1875 Koutledge’s Ball-room Guide 31 The 

ancers must be danced by four couples only in each set. 

6. Of animals: a. A pair of opposite sexes. 

e1gas £. EL Alt, P.M. 333 Of vche best pat berez lyf 
busk be a cupple. 1362 Lanxcr. /’. P/, A. x. 169 Alle 
schulen dye for his dedes..Out-taken Eihte soules, and of 
vche beest a couple. 

b. Farming, Aeweand her lamb; dordble couple, 
a cwe with two Jambs. 

a1732 Liste //usb. Gloss. (E. D.S.), Couples, ewes and 
lambs. 1855 Foul. KR. Agric. Soc. XV1. u. 295, 200 ewes 
with their lambs, generally here [Bucks.] called ‘couples’. 
1882 Somerset Gaz, 18 Mar., 9 single couples and 1 double 
ditto of ewes and lambs. 

7. gen. Two individuals (persons, animals, or 
things) of the same sort taken together; properly 
used of such as are paired or associated by some 
common function or relation; but often loosely, as 
a mere synonym for tivo. Cf. pair. + Couple of 
cor“. app. two quarters. 

All shades of gradation connect the strict sense (as in 
154t) with the loosest (as in 1711. 

1365 Durh, Halmote Rolls Surtees) 42 Ad emendum ij 
coppell’ de silles cum les pannes. ¢ 1400 Seryt 2002 Per & 
her a coupill gon to speke &% eke toroune. 1481 Caxton 
Reyuard tArb.1 68 ‘Tho gaf 1 hym a copel of maynchettis 
with swete butter. 1486 Bh. St. Albans F vja, A Couple 
or a payer of botillis. 1526 sfct 28 //en. I/// in Stat. 
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frel, (16211 77 After the rate of fifteene shillings the couple 
of corne. 1535 Coverpate Pacdith xix, 3 A seruaunt and a 
couple of asses. 1541 R. Coriann Gaycdou's Quest. Chi- 
rurg., Howe many cowples of sensityfe synewes come fro 
the brayne. 1570 Ascuam Scholes, Pref. to Rdr. (Arb.) 20 
Though they three do cost me a couple of hundred poundes 
by yeare. 1§99 Suaxs. Duck Ado wi. v. 34 A couple of as 
arrant knaues as any in Messina. 31611 Bisty 2 Savz, xiii. 6 
Make me a couple of cakes. 1638 Brome Amtsf. 1. vili, 
‘These persons passe over the Stage in Couples. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 8 21, I shall here communicate to the World 
acouple ofletters. 1867 Lavy {lkrperr Cradle L.. vii. 194 
We spent a couple of hours resting and exploring the ruins. 
1885 Law Jrmes LX XX. 1111 The rule .. has existed for 
at least a couple of centuries, 

One of a pair of inclined rafters or beams, 
that meet at the top and are fixed at the bottom 
by a tic, and form the principal support of a roof; 
a principal rafter, a chevron. 

ICf. c600 Isipore Orig, xix. xix. 6 Cuple [v. 
compli] vocatwz, quod copulent in se luctantes.] 

1364 Durh, Halu, Rolls (Surtees) 31, jdomum sufficientem 
de iij copuls. ¢1380 Sir Ferns, 1328 Al pe coples cipres 
were & pe raftres wer al-so. ¢ 1425 WyntToun Cron, 1x, Vi. 
163 I'wenty cuppil he gave or ina, to pe body of pe kirk 
alsua. 1672 Bossewett Armorte 1.75 An house is neuer 
made perfecte, till these coples be put vpon it, by the maner 
of an heade. 1659 Wittsrorp Scales Cou, Archit, 12 
At every joynt a collar-beain, fastned at their heads witha 
pinoncly; these last by some are called the Arch-couples. 
19796 Statist. Ace. Scotl. XVI. 140 (Jam.)'The oak couples 
were of a circular form, lined with wood. 1868 G. Mac- 
pona.p A’. Falcouer 1. 97 Yhe other jroom]..showing the 
naked couples from roof-tree to floor, 1888 ISLwortuy JI. 
Somerset Word-bh. s, v., A ‘half-couple’ is a single main 
timber, suck as would be used in a ‘lean-to’ roof, 

+9. =Covrer 1. Ods. rare. 

¢€1330 R. Brunne Chrow. Wace Rolls) 102 Sir Vristrem; 
ouer gestes it has be steem..if men it sayd as made 
‘Thomas; But { here it no man so say, Pat of som copple 
som is away. 1423 Jas. 1. Avagis QO. xxxiii, All the gard- 
yng and the wallis rong Ryght of thaire song, and on the 
copill next Off thaire suetearmony. 1§89 PuTTENiivm fe. 
Loeste u. x. (Arb.) 99 By distick or couples of verses agree- 
ing in one cadence, 

10. Dynamics. A pair of eqval and parallel 
forces acting in opposite directtons, tending to 
produce a motion of rotatton. 

1855 Peirck Aual. Afechauics 40 A couple of forces is a 
system of two parallel and equal forces which act in different 
lines. 188: Maxwete “lectr. & Magn. HW. 103 The moment 
of the couple with which terrestrial inagnetism tends to turn 
the..magnet. fig. 1887 Blachw. Alay, Sept. 293/1 ‘The 
central ‘couple’, as the Mathematicians would call it, of 
the European balance. 

LL. Geom. (See quot.) 

1881 C. Taytor Geom. Conics 257 Vf three or more pairs 
of points 4, 4’; B, 4°; C, C’; etc. be taken on a straight 
line at such distances from a point O thereon that O.4. OA’ 
= OB, OB = 0C.0C = etc., they are said to constitute 
a system in Involution..the points (4, 4’) (4, 4) (C, C) 
etc., are called Conjugate Points or Couples of the involu- 
tion, 

12. Electr. A patr of connected plates of different 
metals, used for creating either a galvanic or a 
thermo-electric current. 

1863 Tysxpatt Heat i. App. (1870) 17 The figure represents 
what is called a thermo-electric pair or couple. 1863-72 
Watts Dict. Chem, VW. 415 ‘The system of two dissimilar 
metals immersed in a liquid which acts on one of them is 
called a Galvauic or Voltaic Couple. 1885 Watsox & 
Bursury A/ath. 1h. Electr. & Magn. l. 240. 

13. Astrov. A double star. 

14, atirib. and comb., as couple-balk (S¢.), cf. 
sense 8 and BALK sé. 11; couple-keep (see quot.>. 

1843 Betuune Sc. Fireside Stor. 113 ‘The wooden frame- 
work of an old bed..was brought down from the couple- 
bauks of the barn. 1888 Extwortuy JV. Somerset Word- 
bh., Couple-kecp is often to be found in advertisements. It 
means a good crop of early grass fit for ewes and lambs, 
which must be well fed. 


Couple (kzp'l), v. Forms: 3 kuple, 3-5 
cuple, 4 copil, cuppel, -ul, 4-5 coupel, -il, -yl, 
cowpyll, cuppil(le, 4-6 copple, cowple, cou- 
pul(l, 4-7 cople, cupple, 6 coople, 4- couple. 
[a. OF. copler, cupler, later coupler, f. couple: sec 
prec. and cf. L. copehire.] 


Ll. ¢rans. To tic or fasten (dogs) together in patrs. 
c1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut, 1139 Penne pise cacheres pat 
coupe cowpled hor houndez, Vuclosed pe kenel dore, & 
calde hem per-oute, ¢ 1440 |see Compie 7.7]. 1486 BA. St. 
Albaus Biijb, Cowple vp yowre houndys. 1596 Suaks. 
Tam. Shr. Ind. i. 18 Couple Clowder with the deepe- 
mouth’d brach. 160a 20d /’%. Return fr. Parnass. 1. 
v. (Arb.) 32 ‘The Huntsmen hallowed, so ho, Venue a 
coupler, and so coupled the dogges. 1709 Steere Zatlh 
No. 37 P 2 Tom. Bellfrey and Ringwood were coupled 
together. .to be in at the Death of the f’ox, Hare, or Stag. 
1859 Jeruson Brittany ix. 147 They [the dogs] were all 
coupled. 

2. gen. To fasten or link together (properly in 
pairs); to join or connect in any way. 

¢1330 R. Brusse Chron, Wace (Rolls) 88 Hf it were made 
in ryme couwce .. pat rede Inglis it ere inowe, pat couthe 
not haf coppleda kowe. 1382 Wyciir /sa.v.8 Wo that ioynen 
hous to hous, and feeld tofeeld coupleth. 1432 :so0tr. //igden 
Rolls: I. 135 Yhe superior Scythia is a grete region... 
coplede of the este parte to Wnde, of the northe to the 
occean. ¢147§ Kanf Coflscar 43 With ane Capill and 
twa Creillis cuplit ahufe. 1 CoverDatr fsa. xxiv. 22 
These shalbe coupled together as prisoners be. 1600 
Hakiuyvt Voy. (1810) HH. 566 Vhey bound our armes be- 
hind vs..coupling vs two and two together. 1665 Sir ‘I. 


r. coplix, 
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Hernert 7rav. (1677) 64 These |places] Kehar coupled to 

the rest of his Empire, «1744 Porr (J, That man. .who 

is measuring syllables and conpling rhimes, when he should 

be mending his own soul. 1819 Surtrey Cyclops 202, 1 see 

iny young lambs coupled two by two With willow bands. 
b. To yoke (a horse or cart’. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 6220 (Cott.) his fulk all armed did he 
call, And cuppel did his cartes all. 1393 Lancu. 7’. 777 C. 
ut. 190 Let cople pe comissaric, oure cart shal he drawe. 

ce. Organ-playing, To connect two keys or 
keyboards) by means of a coupler, Also ga/r. 
(of a key or keyboard) To admit of this connexion. 

1829 Organ Spectf. in Grove Dict. Alus. 11. 599/1 Pedal 
to couple Swell to Great. 1880 /hi/. Gor/2 ies the 
Swell was coupled to the Great Manual. 

da. Afech. ‘Yo connect (railway carriages) by a 
coupling ; to connect (the driving-whicels of a 
locomotive steam-engine) by a coupling-rod. 

1841 Peuay Cycl. X1X. 249/1 The two pair of wheels [of a 
locomotive engine] were coupled together by connecting 
rods. 1864 Law Tincs Rep. X. 719/1 Trucks. .filled with 
ballast... were coupled together and carried away by an 
engine. 1874 Kyicut Dict, Alech. s.v. Car-conpling, in 
Europe the connection is more intimate, the cars being 
coupled together so firmly as to prevent the jar as the cars 
collide or jerk apart tn stopping or starting, 

+3. ‘To join in wedlock or sexual union. Obs. 

1340 Hamvone Psalter xviii. 5 God til mankynd as 
spouse til spouse is copild. 1375 Darsour Brace iv. 41 
Dame mariory wes coupillyt in-to goddis band with Walter 
stewart off Scotlind. 1480-1530 A/yrr. our Ladye 112 
Borne of a woman that was carnally coupled vnto hym. 
1485 Caxton St. Hene/r, 2, } am coupled in matrimony to 
the sone of the euerlastyny kyng. 1535 Covervate Mark 
x. 9 Lect not man therfore put asunder that which God hath 
coupled together. 1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Solemn. Aatrin., 
If any man do allege any impediment why they may not be 
coupled together in matrimony. 1600 Suaks. a. FZ. nn. 
iii, 45 The Vicar of the next village .. hath promis’d to.. 
couple vs. 1726 Swirt #.et. to /’ope 17 Nov. 369 To assist.. 
in degrading a parson who couples all our beggars. 1749 
Fietoixc Your JFoues xvi. ix, As eager for lier marriage 
with Jones as he had before been to couple her to Blifil. 
+b. To espouse, marry. Obs. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 1275% Clunestra at kirke couplit onone 
This Engest, with Jolite to hir iuste spouse. 

e. To pair (antmals), 

17a1 R. Brapiey Its. Nat. 91 If a Sow cf that Breed is 
Coupled with a Boar of the Cloven-footed kind. a 1754 
Firtpinc fathers v. v, Wedding! directly ! what, do you 
think you are coupling some of your animals in the country? 

4. intr. (for refl.). To unite with one of the op- 
posite sex, come together sexually ; to pair. 

3362 Lanct. /’. /'’4 A. x. 153 To kepe his cun from 
Caymes pat pei coupled not to-gedere. «1547 SuRREY 
Aeneid w. 35 He that with me first coppled tooke away 
My love with him. rg90 Snaxs. Asis. NL iv. 1. 145 Begin 
these wocd birds but to couple now? 1664 Everys Aa/, 
fort. (1729) 194 Furnisk.. your Aviaries with Birds be- 
fore they couple. 1671 Mitton /’. AY. un. 181. 3774 
Gotpsm. Nat. //ésf. (1776) 1V. 96 ‘hey |moles] couple 
towards the approach of spring. 1869 Texxysnn /e//eas 
& &. 526 Why then let men couple at once with wolves. 

5. trans. To associate or bring together persons) 
in pairs, or as companions or partners ; + formerly 
also, to match or engage as opponents in a contest. 

3362 Lance. 2.70. A. 1.132 Clerkes pat were confessours 
coupled hem to-gedere Forte construe pis clause. ¢ 1400 
Vwatae & Gate. 3596 Thai saw never under the hevyn Twa 
Knightes that war copled soevyn. ¢1489 Caxton Sosnes 
of Aymon xvii. 392 Or ever they lefte eche other goo, whan 
they were cowpled ones togyder ]wrestling]. 1§26 ‘Tixpate 
e{cts ix. 26 He assayde to cople hym silfe with the apostles. 
1583 Stocker //ist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. u. 58a, Thon 
Montiew, as he was coupled to the enemie, was slaine with 
an Harquebouze shott, 1684 Otway 4 thers. i, When the 
rest of the Company is coupled. 1822 Worpsw. £ec/rs. 
Sonn, UW. xxxiv. Latimer & Ridley, See Latimer and Ridley 
in the might Of Faith stand coupled for a common flight ! 

b. To attach or unite by ties of affection, or the 
like. 

1362 Lanct. /’. /°/. A. x1, 116 Ryd forp bi Richesse.. For 
3if pou couple pe to him, to Clergie comestou neuere. ¢ 1430 
IT ynius Virg. (1867) 22 For euere loue couplip god to niin, 
1526 Tinpare wv. 7. Prol., ‘the spyrite of god, whych.. 
copleth us to god. 1548 Haut. Cévon. 171 Although the 
bodyes of these noble personages. . were. .a sonder seperated 
--yet their hartes were knitre and coupled in one. 

te. To couple friendship: a Vatinism. To 
couple a skirmish (cf. lo soir baltle). Oks. 

3382 Wycuir Aeclus. xxxvii. 1, 1 frenshipe couplede [1388 
Y haue couplid frenschip]. 1583 STocker Hist. Cr. Warves 
Lowe C. uu. 66a, A skirmishe beganne to be coupled 
betweene the Roiters of the Wood and the Roiters of the 
Enemie. 

6. inz/r. To jotn or unite with another as a com- 
panion, to come together or associate tn pairs; 
f to engage (zer/k another in a contest. 

03477 Caxton Yason 39 b, her were none so hardy: that 
durste..cople with him. 1548 Ifa. C/rem, 182 b, The quene 
beyng therof ayserteined, determined to couple ]é ¢. join 
battle] with hym while hys power was small and his ayde 
not come, 1871 B. ‘Favtor /‘anst (1875) 11. 1. iii. 21 They 
crowding come, I sce, already, Close coupling, or withdrawn 
unsteady. 

7. Jrans. Of things immatertal: To connect, 
conjoin, link (one wz/% or /o another, or /ogether), 
Properly of /zo things only. 

a1225 Leg. Kath. 1059 Purh pet he wes sod godd, in his 
cunde icuplet wid ure. a r300 Cursor J/. 18804(Cott) He.. 
pat cuppuld bus vrkindtil his. 1362 Lascn 7". /'7 Aci. 158 
Clergye an Couctise heo {Meed] couple to-gedere. 1375 
Barpour Souce 1.236 The wrechyt dome, That is cowplyt to 
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foule tbyridome. 1526 Tinpare 1 Pes, iii. 2 Whill they be- 
holde youre pure conversacion coupled with feare. 1597 
Hooker Eccd. Pol. v. \xvii. $10 He hath coupled the sub- 
stance of his flesh and the substance of bread together. 
1727-38 Gay Fadles 1. xii, 48 Av'rice.. Must still be coupled 
with its cares. 1847 Emerson Repr Alen, Montaigne Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 342 A biblical plainness, coupled with a most un- 
canonical levity. 1874 Dixon 7wo Queens M11. xm. x. 57 
A man who coupled acts with words. 
b. To conjoin in thought or speech. 

ai2zzg Ancr. R. 78 Isaie neied hope & silence, & kupled 
bode togederes. 1581 J. Betn. Vaddon's Answ. Osor. 489 
Neither did he so couple you to the Colledge of Philo- 
sophers, and Oratours. 17§x Jortin Ser. (1771) IV. i. 5 
Theft and swearing are coupled together in the Prophet 
Zechariah. 1826 Soutney I ind. Eccl. Ang?. 253 To this let 
me couple the just complaint of..Melchior Canus. 1866 
Mrs. Rippert Race for IVealth xxiii, I wish you would 
not couple her name and mine together, 

+ Coupleable, a. Oss. [f. CourLev. +-ABLE.] 
That may be coupled. 

1611 Cotar., -Acconplable, yoakeable, coupleable, fit to be 
coupled with. 

+Cou'ple-be:ggar. Obs. [f. CoupLe v. 3 + 
Beccar.] <A disreputable priest who made it his 
business to ‘couple’ beggars or perform irregular 
marriages, 

1702 IWilinslow Parish Reg. in Earwaker £. Cheshtre 1. 
99 Were lately married by a couple begger. 1725 Swirt 
Poems, Riddle, No Couple-Beggar in the Land E’er join’d 
such Numbers Hand in Hand. 1744 /andkener's Frudl. 6-9 
Oct. in Lecky Eng. in 18th C. (1878) Il. 369 This last term 
a notorious couple beggar .. was excommunicated .. by the 
Vicar-General of this diocese, on account of his persisting in 
this scandalous trade, which he had taken up, to the un- 
doing of many good families, 

Couple-clause. Coupling of clauses; a name 
given by Puttenham to the rhetorical figure Poly- 
syideton, 

1589 Putrennam Exg. Poesie 1. xvi. (Arb.) 186 Another 
maner of construction which they called (Polfsixdcton) we 
may Call him the (couple clause) for that euery clause is 
knit and coupled togetber with a coniunctiue, 

Couple-close. Also -closs. [app. f. F. couple 
couple + close closed, shut.]} 

1. Her, A diminutive of the chevron, having one 
fourth of its breadth, borne in couples, and usually 
cotising a chevron, 

1572 BossEwELL Arsoric 12 A Copleclose muste containe 
the fourth part of the Cheuron, and is not borne but by 
payres, except there be a Cheuron betwene twoo of them. 
1864 Bouter. Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xxi. (ed. 3) 363 A 
chevron between two couple-closes sa. 1868 Cussans Her, 
iv. 57 The term Cotising is applied indifferently to Costs, 
Barrulets, and Couples-close. 

2. A pair of rafters or couples in a roof. 
COUPLE sd. 8.) 

1849 J. WeaLe Dict, Terms, Conple-close, a pair of spars 
ofa roof. 1864 in WezsTER. 

Coupled (kz‘p'ld), Afi. a. [f. CouPLE + -ED.] 

1. Tied, joined, linked, or associated together in 
pairs. In Her, =CoNJOINED c. 

c1440 Prowp. Paru. 99 Cowplyd, copudatus. 1598 SyL- 
VESTER De Bartas u. i. wv. 614 Thou.. that things to come 
dost know Not by .. coupled points, nor flight of fatall 
Birds. 1621 Lavy M. Wrotn Uvaxzia 361 The rest..came 
coupled, Polarchos and his soone wonne Lady, etc. 1709 
Watts Lyric Poems, Adventurous Muse v, His verse 
sublime A monument too high for coupled sounds to climb. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 579/2 The coupled wheels [of 
a locomotive] were .. equally loaded. Six-wheeled coupled 
engines had from 5 tons to 6 tons on a wheel. 7 

b. Arch. Coupled columns: columns disposed 
in pairs close together, with wider intervals between 
the pairs. Coupled windows: windows placed 
side by side, forming a pair: cf. CoupLEeT 3 


1731 Baiwey (vol. Il) s. v. Column, Coupled Columns, 
are such as are disposed by two and two, so as almost to 
touch each other at their bases and capitals, 1842-76 Gwitt 
Archit, § 267 The use of coupled columns and niches ex- 
hibits other varieties in which the Romans delighted. 1879 
Sir G.G. Scotr Lect, Archit. 1. 95 Coupled columns of 
nearly three feet diameter each. 1881 FREEMAN Subj. 
Venice 108 A grand range of Romanesque coupled windows, 
bearing date 1250. 

e. Joined in marriage. 

1672 essex Papers (Camden) J. 38 After they have mar- 
wel persons, the coupled, on discontents, part, and pretend 
they were not legally marryed. 


+2. Built with couples or rafters, roofed. Ods. 
(Sce CouPie sd, 8.) 

1382 Wyciir Hagea? i. 4 That 3e dwelle in housis couplid 
with tymbre [Vulg. ¢x domtubus lagueatis}. 

3. IncomLination, as wel/-coupled, short-coupled : 
said of the joining of the back to the hind-quarters 
in horses, cte. Also in reference to roof-couples. 

1641 Best Farm, Lks. (Surtees) roo Horses that are short 
coupled and well-backed, 1649G. Damier Trinarch. llen.V, 
celxxxv, Vhe well-rais'd Arch Of Honour! where noe Act 
of Fame inisplac’t, Firms him, well-coupled, from the sure- 
lay'd Vase. 1720 W. Gisson Dict Horses viii. (ed. 3) 120 
Many of our best ambling nags are well coupled, and for 
the most part durable on a journey. 1828 Scorr /. AY, 
Perth viii, A strong black horse .. high-shouldered, strong- 
limbed, well-coupled, and round-barrelled. 

* Erroncously for Cuponarp, having a cupola. 

1615 (. Sanpys 7raz. 33 The Ottaman Mausoleas..built 
all of white inarble, round in forme, coupled on the top. 
1665 Sik I. Hugxnert 7rav. (1677) 120 “Tis covered at top, 
arched and coupled after the mode of those oriental Coun- 
Ircys. 
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+Couplement (kz‘p’Imént). Obs. Also 7 
coopel-, coople-, cupple-. [a. OF. cowplement : 
see COUPLE v. and -MENT; cf. accouplement.] 

1. The act of coupling or fact of being coupled 
together; union of pairs. 

1548 Hatt Chron., Hen. VI, an. 16. 52b, By this con- 
junccion and couplement of matrimony. 1596 SPENSER 
/ vethal, vi, loy may you haue and gentle hearts content 
Of your loues couplement. ¢ 1600 SHaks. Sox. xxi, Mak- 
ing a coopelment of proud compare With Sunne and Moone, 
with earth and seas rich gems. @1670 Hacxet Add, Wil. 
liants nu. (1692) 140 He met with all sort of brain-sick fac- 
tions combined in one couplement. 

2. The result of coupling. a. A couple, pair. 

1588 Suaxs. L. L. L. v. ii. 535, I wish you the peace of 
minde, most royall cupplement. 1596 SPENSER /.Q. v1. v. 
24 And forth together rode, a comely couplement. 1816 
Soutney Lay of Laureate, Dream 70 Anon two female 
forms..Came side by side, a beauteous couplement. 

b. Of verses: A couplet or stanza. 

1594 Carew /fuarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 42 He made 
couplements of verses very well composed. ; 

3. Anything that couples together ; a coupling. 

1622 F. Markuam Bé&. War i. x. § 5 Ordnance ready 
mounted with all their Cooplements, Ornaments, Tires. 

Coupler (kzplaz). [f CoupLe v.+-ER.] 

1. One that couples; sec. one whose business it 
is to couple railway carriages or trucks. 

1s52 Hutorrt, Coupler, cofulator. 1748 Smotretr Rad. 
Rand, xi. (1804) 58 No such creature as you neither—no ten 
pound sneaker—no quality coupler. 1774 PENNANT Tour 
Scot, i21772(1790)11_ 95 Those infamous couplers despise the 
fulminations of the Kirk. 1885 A/anch. Exam.15 May 5/7 
Couplers [of railway carriages or trucks}.. expose them- 
selves to danger in shunting operations. 

2. A thing that couples or links together. sec. 
a. Inan organ: A contrivance for connecting two 
manuals, or a manual with the pedals, or two keys 
an octave apart on the same keyboard, so that 


both can be played by a single motion. 

1068 Cucperrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. in. viii. 144 The 
Orbicular Muscle only moves the upper Eye-lid, and doth 
but embrace the lower, and knit it asa coupler. 1840 Penny 
Cycl. XVI. 492/1 These several parts, or organs, when 
brought together by stops, called couplers, give to the keys 
of the great organ the command of every pipe in the instru- 
ment. 1871 Pad/ Mall G. 29 Mar. 8 The organ .. is fitted 
with 125 stops and 32 couplers. 

b. ‘See quot.) Also = COUPLING. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Coupler ..2. The ring which 
slips upon the handles of a crucible tongs, or a nipping-tool 
of any kind. Also called rezus. 

Coupleress kzplorés’. rare. [f. prec. + -ESs.] 
A female coupler; a woman who brings couples 
together. 

1864 W. Bett in V. & Q. V. 442 These old witches were 
frequently bawds and coupleresses at Rome. 1885 R. F. Bur- 
TON 1001 Wights 1. 338 zote, So the Germ. ‘ Kupplerinn’, a 
Coupleress. It is one of the many synonyms for a pimp. 

Couplet (kyplét). Also 7 cop-, cup-, (? cap- 
let). [a. F. couplet (1364 in Godefroy | two pieces 
of iron riveted or hinged together, succession of 
verses riming together, stanza, etc., dim. of coz/le.] 

1. A pair of successive lines of verse, esp. when 
riming together and of the same length. 

1580 SipNEy 1 rcadia (J.), In singing some short couplets, 
whereto the one half beginning, the other half should 
answer, @ 1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Conv. w. Fonsox Wks. 
(1711) 225 It is all in couplets, for he detested all other 
rhimes. 1780 Jounson L. 7., Congreve Wks. II, 171 
Except what relates to the stage, I know not that he has 
ever written a stanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted. 1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices I. xxiv. 615 A popu- 
lar notion, embodied in a rhyming couplet. 1889 SkEAT 
Chaucer's L. G. W. Introd. 33 He introduces a new metre 
. now famous as ‘the beroic couplet’. 

2. genx. A pair or couple; in A/,=twins (quot. 
1824, sonce-use: cf. triplets). 

1601 Suaxs. Twel. N. in. iv. 412 Weel whisper ore a 
couplet or two of most sage sawes. 1602 — //aw1. v. i. 310 
As patient as the female Doue, When that her golden 
Cuplet [Qy. couplets} are disclos’d. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. 1. (1863) 16t Their very nurse, as she used to 
boast, could hardly tell her pretty ‘couplets’ apart. 

3. -irch. A window of two lights. 

1844 Ecclesiologist 111. 149 The church is lighted with 
four couplets and a half on each side. 1879 Sir G. G. Scotr 
Lect. Archit. 1, 251 The couplets, triplets, and more nume- 
rous groups of the Early English windows. 

4. A/usic. ‘Two equal notes inserted in a passage 
of triple rhythm and made to occupy the time of 
three. 

1876 in Starner & Barrett Dict. Alnus. Teriis. 

+5. A coupling, link, or chain. Ods. rare". 

1601 ? Marston Pasqnil & Kath. wt. 105 Being chain’d by 
the mightie coplet of ineuitable destiny. 

6. alirib. and contb., as couplet-chiming, couplet 
verse (sense 1); + couplet-harness, mail. 

1609 IloLttanp Asam. Marcell. xxv. ili. 264 A couple of 
Parthyans in couplet-harneis [L, catafhractorum). 1666 
Drypen Ann, ALirad. Pref. Wks. (Globe) 38 In this neces- 
sity of our rhymes, I have always found the couplet verse 
most easy. 1797-1802 G. Cotman Sr. Grins |.ament. viii, 
*Twere strange if they [dead poets} should rise, and go 
afresh to couplet-chiming. : 

Cou'plet, v. nonce-wd. [f. the sb.} Zo couplet 
zf: to compose couplets. 

1742 JARVIS Oudz. un. 1V. xvi.(D.), Methinks, quoth Sancho, 
the thoughts which give way to the making of couplets 
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can not be many. Couplet it as much as your worship 
pleases, and I will sleep as much as I can, 

Coupling (kz:plin), vl. sb. [f. CoupLe v. + 
-1nG 1.] 

1. Joining in couples, pairing; linking: see the vb. 

c1340 HampoLe Prose Tr. 34 Lufe propirly es a full cup- 
pillynge of be lufande and pe lufed to-gedyre as Godd and 
a saule in-to ane. 1388 Wycuir 2 Chron. xxxiv. 11 Trees to 
the ioynyngis of the bildyng, and to the coupling of housis. 
21864 Brecon Art. Chr. Relig, Prayers (1844! 463 In the 
coupling together of the christian members. 1589 PuTTEN- 
nam Eng. Poesie 11. xix. (Arb.) 222 We vse sonietimes to 
proceede all by single words, without any close or coupling. 
1641 Veries de la Ley 212 b, Couplings in lawfull marriage. 
1700 ConGREVE Vay of World \. ii, Sir, there's such 
coupling at Pancras, that they stand behind one another, 
as ’twere ina country dance. 1856 Emerson Exg. Traits, 
Adtlity Wks, (Bohn) II. 37 Their realistic logic, or coupling 
of means toends. 1878 F. S. Wituiams J/id?, Kailw, 622 
Any detaching or coupling of vehicles. ; 

2. The pairing of the sexes; scxual union, 

exg00 A pol. Loll. 72 A goostly mariage, wilk be bodily 
copling performip. c155s Harrsrintn Divorce Hen. VILL 
(1878)247 The fleshly coplinge wbich before the sin of Adam 
was in marriage an office or virtuous deed. 1677 Hate 
Prim. Orig. Alan, \\. vit. 199 The promiscuous couplings 
of Males and Females of several Species. 

attrib. 1697 DamrteR Voy, (1698) 1. vi. 160 This was their 
{turtles} coupling-time. : 

3. concr. Anything that couples, or is used to 
join together. 

1549 Coverpate Evasiz. Par. Col, 11. 6 Deriued into 
euery member through the ioyntes and couplynges. 1611 
Biste £x. xxxvi. rr And he made loopes of blew, on the 
edge of one curtaine, from the seluedge in the coupling. 
1643 Licutroor Glean. Ex. (1648) 42 These two peeces are 
called couplings, 

+4. =Cour.e sb. 1. Obs. 

1607 TorsEL Four-f. Beasts (1673) 106 They take off their 
Dog couplings. 1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2254/4 A_handsom 
young white Hound of the King’s. .slipt his Couplings, 
and run out of the Mews. 169§ /é2d. 3080/4 A.. Spaniel 
Dog..a pair of Couplings about his Neck. 

+5. A rafter; =Coupur sb. 8. Obs. 

1577 B. Gooce /feresbach’s Hush. 11. (1586) 110 For Cup- 
plinges and Rafters of houses, the Elme. 1611 BisLe 
2 Chron. xxxiv, 11 Timber for couplings, and to floore the 
houses. ; rae 

6. In Alachinery, etc.; The name of various con- 
trivances for connecting parts of constructions or 
machinery, esf. in order to transmit motion. a. 
A contrivance for connecting the ends of shafting 
together, either permanently, or so as to admit of 
their being disconnected at pleasure: they are of 
various kinds, as box coupling, clutch coupling, etc. 

1814 R. Buchanan A/il/ Work (1823) 407 It is .. often 
requisite to connect two or more shafts together. These 
connections are denominated couplings. : 

b. The chain or link connecting two carriages 
or trucks of a railway train. 

1887 Hatt Caine Son of Hagar II. 1. v. 159 The engine 
and three of the front carriages had broken froin their 
couplings and plunged on to the bank. : 

c@. Carriage-building. (a) The connexion or 
joint upon which the fore-carriage turns or locks. 
(6) The attachment of whatever kind uniting the 
hind to the fore wheels. 

1874 in Knicur Dict. ALech. 

d. In an organ; =CoUPLER. 

7. Of a dog or other animal: see quot. (Cf. 
COUPLED 3.) 

1881 V. Suaw Bk. of Dog 38 Couplings, the Iength or 
space between the tops of the shoulder-blades and tops of 
the hip-joints, or huckle-bones. The term denotes the pro- 
portionate length of a dog, which is spoken of as short or 
long in tbe couplings. . 

8. attrib. and Comb., as coupling-ledge; coup- 
ling-box, a metal box joining the ends of two 
shafts, so that they may revolve together; coup- 
ling-chain, the chain which couples railway 
carriages, trucks, etc.; coupling-link (see quot.) ; 
coupling-pin, a pin used for coupling railway 
carriages, etc. (see also quot. 1874); coupling- 
pole, the pole connecting the fore and hind gear 
of a wagon (cf. 6c); coupling-reins, the reins 
that couple a pair of horses together; coupling- 
rod, the rod that couples the wheels of some 
locomotive engines; coupling-strap, a strap: for 
linking animals together, used esf. with restive 


horses running in pairs. ! 
1814 R. Bucuanan A/i2/ Work (1823) 413 Couplings which 
have no *coupling boxes are denominated clutches or glands. 
1831 N. Woop Railroads (1838) 220 The *coupling or 
dragging chains are fixed to these [springs]. 1858 J/ec/. 
Alag. LXIX. 281 It is well known how severely coupling 
chains suffer from..sudden jerks, 1852 SeipeL Orgax 92 
Some call the gemshorn a *coupling-flute. /ézd. 59 These 
ledges are called *coupling-ledges..they are between the 
two parts of the slide. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., *Coupling- 
Zink, an open or split link for connecting two objects, or 
forming a detachable section ina chain, | /éid., *Coupling- 
pin Vehicle’, A bolt whicb fastens the hind hounds to the 
coupling-pole, which is attached to the fore-gears by the 
king-bolt. 1887 M. Roserts IV. Avernus 239 He. -fetches 
a coupling-pin (of iron, about one inch thick and ten inches 
long)..and lets drive at me. 1794 W. FeLton Carriages 
(2801) I1.137 The *coupling reins, which are what both horses 
are checked by, soas to turn one way being fastened from the 
rein of one horse to the bitt of the other. 1844 Dickens .1/art. 
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Chuz. xxxvi, The bnekles of the leaders’ coupling-rcins. 
1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Mar. 579/2 ‘he *coupling-rods .. were 
made without brasses. @1732 Gav Pastorais iii, Let hares 
and hounds in *coupling-straps unite. 1874 Keicur Licé. 
Mech., Conpling-strap, a strap connected to the off bit-ring 
of the off horse, thence through the near bit-ring, and 
leading back to the harness of the near horse. Used with 
artillery horses, and for restive horses in ordinary service. 


Coupola, -o, obs. ff. Curoua. 

Coupon (k/‘pyn, || keepon). fa. F. coupon, in 
OF. colpon, copon piecc cut off, cutting, whence 
the earlier Eng. Cunpon, colon, coulpoun siicc, 
cut, piece (of meat, ctc.). The latler has come 
down to coupoun, cowpon, cooptr in Sc., but was 
obs. in English when cowfon was reintroduced 
from mod. French.] 

A separable certificate or ticket, of which a 
series are attached to, and form part of, certain 
original or principal ccrtifieatcs, in order that they 
may be severally detached and given up as re- 
quired. 


a. One of a set of certificates attached to a bond running 
for a term of years, to be detached and presented as suc- 
_ cessive payments of interest hecome due to the holder; a 
separable dividend-warrant. b. One ofa series of conjoined 
tickets issued together, which entitle the holder to certain 
services rendered in separate instalments, after each of which 
the corresponding coupon is detached and given up. They 
are largely issued by Excursion Agencies, so as to facilitate 
the prepayment in a single fixed sum of the travelling and 
hotel expenses of a tourist, who then, instead of paying 
money, gives up the corresponding coupon at each stage of 
his tour. ‘The name and system of Coupons was introduced 
by the late Mr. ‘Thomas Cook in 1864, 

&. 1822 Conen Compendium of Finance 19 These 212,000 
rentes {of the City of Paris] are made to bearer, and divided 
in coupons of 250 francs each. 1836 Stock /i.xvch. Oficial 
List Oct. 28 Spanish Bonds 5 per Cent. Consolidated .. 
Ditto ex Coupons. 1839 J. J. Witxixson Law of Public 
Funds 216-7 Dividends on Russian bonds .. are payable 
half-yearly..on presenting the dividend-warrants (coupons) 
«sand on some Dutch bonds by delivery of the coupons. 
1860 Bartcetr Dict. A mer.s.v., In the United States, the 
certificates of State stocks drawing interest are accompanied 
by coupons, which are small tickets attached to the certifi- 
cates. 1874 Act 37-8 Vict. c. 3 § 5 The coupons for interest 
annexed to any debenture shall also pass by delivery, 

b. 1864 Cook's E.xcursionist 25 Apr. (Suppl.), The {rail- 
way] tickets are..in the shape of small books of coupons. 
1868 /6i¢. 1 July, The Hotel accommodation coupons. .con- 
stitute quite a new feature in tourist programmes. 


Hence Conponned ///. a., bearing coupons, 
having coupons attached. 
188: £cho 28 June 1/x Promissory notes, with or without 


coupons, or couponned certificates payable to bearer, will be 
issued for sums of Rs. 500. 


Coupul.]l, obs. f. Coup.e. 

Coupulo, obs. f. CuPoLA. 

Coupure (kapiiies). fa. F. compare, in OF. 
copetire, coupeure cutting, f. couper to cut: see 
-URE.] AZZ. A ditch or trench; esf. one dug by 
the besicged for purposes of defence. b. Forti. 
A passage cut through the glacis in the rc-entrant 
angle of the covered way, to facilitate the sallies 
of the besieged. (Stocqueler AZ/. Encyc/.). 


1710 Luttre.y Brief Net. (1857) V1. 639 The besiegers .. 
made too deep coupures to drain the inundations. 1714 
Lond, Gas. No. 5264/12 They carried all the Coupure 
which was behind the Monastry. 1865 CartyLe /'rcdk. 
Gt. xv. ii, Making coupures (trenches or sunk barricades) in 
the streets. 1879 Casscll’'s Tectin. Educ. 1V. 1338/1 Portions 
of the faces..are isolated by a small ditch and parapet at 
right angles to the face, called a coupure. 

Coupy: see Cour& (//er.). 

Coupyl(l, obs f. Cour.e. 

Cour, obs. f. Cover, Cowrr. 

Courach, var. of Curracu. 

Courage (kv rédz), s6. Forms: 4-7 corage, 
curage, (4-6 corrage, 5 curag, coreage, 6 cur- 
rage, courra(d\ge, 7 corege), 5- courage. 
[MIE. corage, a. OF. corage, curage, later courage 
= Pr. and Cat. coratge, Sp. corage, It. coraggio, a 
Common Romanic word, answering to a L. type 
*coraticum, {, cor heart. Cf. the parallel wtdticzm 
from wial-em (AGE) ; and see -AGE.]} 

+1. The heart as the scat of feeling, thought, 
etc. ; spirit, mind, disposition, nature. Ods. 

¢1300 A’. Adis. 3559 Archelaus, of proud corage. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Prof. 11 Smale fowles maken melodie. .So priketh 
hem nature in here corages. ¢1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. 
xNuili. (1869) 20 What thinkest in thi corage? ¢1430 Staus 
Pucr 5 Yo all norture thi corage to enclyne. c1go00 Ané. 
Curtesy 407 in Ritson Wet. Rom. II. 213 In his courage 
he was full sad. 1593 SHans. 3 //en. VJ, ni. 57 This 
soft courage makes your Followers faint. 1638 Drum». or 
Hawth. /rene Wks. (1711) 163 Men's courages were growing 
hot, their hatred kindled. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s Jron 
Age 41 The Spaniards .. attacked it with all the force and 
maistry the greatest courages were able to invent. 

+b. transf. Ofa plant. Obs. (Cf. ‘To bring a 
thing into good heart.) 

1420 Palladins on Hush. x1.90 In this courage Hem 
forto graffe is goode. 

+c, Applied to a person: cf. spzrtt, Odés. 
1561 T. Hosv tr. Castiglione’s Courtycr (1577) Vj, The 
prowes of those diuine courages [viz, Marquesse of Mantua, 
etc.]. 1647 W. Browne /ole.c, it. 197 These two great 
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courages being met, and followed by a small companie of 
the most resolute pirates. 

42. What is in one’s mind or thoughts, what 
one is thinking of or intending ; iutention, purpose ; 
desire or inclination. Ods. (Cf. ‘To spcak one’s 
mind’, ‘to tell all one’s Acart’.) 

1320 Senyn Sag. (W.) 2446 Lo her, sire, a litel page! 
Vhat schal sai the thi corage. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr A/erch, 7%. 
to Swich a greet corage Hadde this knyght to been a 
wedded man. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 7 Fayr frend what is 
your corage or entent. ¢1530 Ly, Berners Arth. Lyf. 
Bryt, (1814) 277. Ve mayster dyscouered to her all his 
courage, how that he loned her, 1557 Nortu tr. Gueuara's 
Diall Pr, 93 b/1 ‘Vhe romaines had a great corage to 
conquere straunge realmes, 1568 Grarion Chron, Il. 
289 Many were taken of their owne courage, which might 
have scaped if they had list. 1607 Suaks. 77207 1. ili. 24 
I'de such a courage todo him good. @ 1626 Bacon A/a. 
& Uses Com, Law xxii. 81 The law..shall..make construc- 
tion that my minde and courage is not to enter into the 
greater bond for any menace. ; ; 

+3. Spirit, liveliness, lustiness, vigour, vital 
force or energy; also fig. Ods. 

@ 1498 Warkw. Chron, (Camden) 2 Thei.. were greved with 
colde and rayne, that thei hade no coreage to feght. 1565 
JewrL Def. Afol, (1611) 505 In the Cardinals of Rome, 

ride, Auarice, and l.echery are in their greatest Courage. 
1630 &. Folnson’s Ningd. & Commeav.249 Vhey have horses 
of excellent courage. 1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4182/4 A Ches- 
nut Mare. .of great Courage, 


+b. Angcr, wrath; c. Iaughtiness, pride; d. 


Confidence, boldness. Ods. 

€1386 Cuaucer Avt.’s T.(Harl.)1154 The hunt{e] strangled 
with wilde bores corage. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
F iij b, [She] became..so grete of courage that also to the 
kynge her lord she bare not so grete reuerence as she ought. 
1568 Grarton Chron. 11.285 Every man cryed and besought 
the king to have mercy. .for Gods sake refraine your courage, 
ye have the name of sovereigne noblenesse. 1590 SPENSER 
F, Q. in. x. 30 ‘Trompart..Besought him his great corage 
to appease, And pardon simple man. 1608 MippLeEToN 
Trick to catch 1, i, I will.. set so good a courage on my 
state, That I will be believed. 

ye. Sexual vigour and inclination ; lust. Ods. 

1541 Barnes Is. (1573) 329/1 By the reason that priestes 
are so hoate of courage, and can not keepe theyr chastitie. 
1577 B. Gooce //eresbach’s (usb. 1. (1586) 129 If the Bull 
be not lusty enough about his businesse..his courage is also 
stirred up by the like odours. 1606 G. W[oopcockE] tr. 
Justin 56 Darius horse. .by reason of the courage had to 
the Mare, forthwith neighed alowde. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Alan 45 Ifthey be taken away, the iollity and courage of the 
Creature is extinguished. 


4. That quality of mind which shows itself in 
facing danger without fear or shrinking ; bravery, 


boldness, valour. 

1375 Barsour /ruce v. 208 A knycht off gret corage.. 
That thaim comfort with all hys mycht. 1382 Wvceur /se. 
xxxv. 3 Seith 3ee of litil corage, taketh coumfort. 15 
Hooker £ecl. Pol. vy. Ixv. § 10 The faith of Christ. .armet 
us with patience, constancy, and courage. 1667 Mitton 
P. 4.1. 108 Courage never to submitor yield. 1783 Watson 
Philip 111 (1793) I. v. 99 He possessed .. the virtues of 
political and martial courage. 1839 THirtwatt Greece LV. 
409 Evagoras. .had raised himself by his courage and pru- 
dence to the throne. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., Love Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 75 Courage to defy the world. 1887 T. FowLer 
Princ. Mor... i. 24 We speak of a man's courage in under- 
taking some financial, literary, or political enterprise, or in 
sustaining some misfortune, or in braving public opinion 
where he believes himself to be in the right. In this appli- 
cation the term is often qualified as Moral Courage, bid. 
25 Courage in the original sense of the term [the readiness 
to face physical dangers], that is, Péysical Courage. 


+b. Formerly also in /. in reference to a 


number of persons. (Cf. Aearts.) Obs. 

1545 Raynoto Byrth Aankyndc D2 The gud courages 
of al honest enterpreysers in those matters & al other. 
1603 Knotres //ist. Jurks (1621) 1191 Every man.. gave 
God the praise, for taking away the ‘Turkes courages. 1675 
SHADWELL Psyche 1, If danger cou’d our courages remove. 
1697 Drvvex Wirg. cineid vy. (1806) IT. 107 Their drooping 
courages he cheer’d. 1847 Emerson Pocmts (1857) 98 Un- 
daunted are their courages, Right Cossacks in their forages. 

e. (with a and f/.) A kind or species of 
courage; an instance of courage. rare. 

1886 ‘Turrer A/y Life as Author 92 But there is nothing 
like flight: it is easy and speedy, and more a courage than 
a cowardice. 1888 Wotsevey in Sa/. Kev. 4 Aug. 136/1 
As for Charles Gordon, he had all the conrages—the courage 
of instinct, of religion, of contempt of life. 

a. Phrases, as To take courage, be of good c. 
(obs. or arch.), pluck up c., lose c., etc. Dutch 
courage: bravery induced by drinking (co//og.). The 
courage of one’s convictions or opinions [F. le 
courage de son opinion, cited 1864]: courage in 
action equal to the courageousness of one’s opinion; 
cotrage to act consistently with one’s opinions. 

¢1490 Caxton Blanchardyn xii. (1890) 154 Bycause they 
sholde take a better corage for the persone & sight of her. 
1535 Coverpalst 1 Chron. xix. 13 Take a good corage 
vnto the, and let us quyte oure selues manly. 1611 Jbiste 
Fosh. i. 9 Be strong, and of a good courage. — 2 Chron, 
xv. 8 He tooke courage, and put away the abominable 
idoles. 1728 Adv. Caft. R. Boyle 42,1 pluck’d up courage 
enough to soeak to lier, 1826 Scorr H’vodst. xii, Laying 
in a store of what is called Dutch Courage. 1841 Lane 
wtrab, Nts. 1. 103 He took courage and entered. 1873 H. 
SPENCER Stud. Soctol. viii. 183 A dose of brandy, by stimu- 
lating the circulation, produces ‘Dutch courage’. 1878 
Huxtey Piysiogr. Pref. 8, I never could muster up the 
courage .. to undertake the business. 1878 MorLey 
Diderot 1. 12 He is one of Swift's Yahoos, with the courage 
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of its opinions, 1883 J. Pave Thicker than Water xxxviii. 
(1884) 306 ‘That courage of his opinions which he never failed 
todisplay against anyodds, 1887 Eka. Catwe Life Coleridyc 
i. 21 [He] believed in the efficacy of the birch, and had the 
courage of his convictions. 

e. Asan exclamation: = Take conrage! Cheer 
up! 

1596 Suaks, Merch. Voi. ic rit What inan, corage yet. 
1784 Cowrt.rk 7trociniumt 787 Gut courage, man! methoughe 
the muse replied. 1855 “Texxyson Maud it. 1, Courage, 
poor heint of stone ! 

+5. 70 the courage of. so as to awaken or 
increase the courage of, to the eneouragement of. 

1495 icf rx (fen. V//, ¢.7 Vo the great corage, boldnesse, 
and comforte of the seid evyll doers. 1531 ¢ict 23 //en. 
V1I/1,c. 1 Many clerkes conuicte were. sulfered to make 
their purgacions, to the greate coraye of cuyll doers. 1659 
Vale. Err. Cens. 5 ‘Vo the cowardise of themselves, or the 
conruge of their enemies. 

+ Courage, a. Obs. rare °. f[f. pree. sb.J 
‘Stout’ of body. lfence + Courageness. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Uarv. 92 Corage or craske, crassus, coragt= 
osus, /bid., Coragenesse or craskeness, crassitudo, 

+Couwrage, v. Ods. Also 5-6 cor(rjage. 
{f. CounaceE sé.: perh. partly aphetic (in Eng. or 
AY.) for acorage, OF. acorager: sce ACCOURAGE 
(the Ing. examples of which are however latc).] 
trans. = ENcounace. (Very common in 16thc.) 
1470-85 Matory Arthur yu. xv, Ve must courage your- 
self or els ye ben al shente. 1477 Ear. Rivers \Caxton) 
Dictes 11b, And corage them the more to lerne. 1535 
Coverpare //os. iv. 8 Vhey..corage them in their wicked. 
nesse. 1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & F,xxviii. gt He coraged 
them to stand. 1614 T. Anaus Dewl's Banguct 242 Con- 
secrate and courage your hands and voyces to the vasta- 
tion of Jericho-walls. 

Hence Cowraging v4/. sb. and ppl. a. 

1545 Brinktow Com/f/. viii (1874) 22 l1 is a great corag- 
yng tohym totroble his neyhbor. 1570 Ascuam Scholem. 
(Arb.) 36 He lacketh teaching, he lacketh coraging. 1611 
Beaum, & Fi. Ant. Burn. Pestle \nd., A couraging part. 


+ Cowrageable, a. Ols. [f. Counace sh. + 
-ABLE. }. Abounding in courage, cotiragcous. 

1689 HickERINGILL Cerent.-Monger 28 Oh poor English ? 
a foolish people and unwise, though the most courageable 
and best Hearts. 1693 W. Freke Sef. Ess. xxxiv. 224 A 
Courageable Enemy is better than a Bastard Friend. 

Couraged (ku'rédzd), a. [f. Counacer sh. + 
-ED *.] Having or endowed with courage. Now 
only in parasynthetic comb., as Aigh-couraged. 

1540 Hyrpe tr, Vives’ Juslr. Clr. Wom. u.v.(R.), ke who 
.-1s most like stomacked vnto a woman, nor lusty couraged. 
1583 StanyHurst Aeneis un. (Arb.) 60 Courraged Hector. 
16zz Bacon Henry V'//, Wks. (Bohn) 426 As commonly the 
captains of commotions are but half-couraged men. 1830 
Fonxsiangue Eng. under 7 Admin, (1851) Il. 50 High- 
couraged cattle. 1891 Sir W. Harcourt in Scot. Leader 26 
Sept. 5 A high-minded, high-souled, high-couraged party 
who believe in their own principles. 

Courageless (kz rédglés\, a. 
$b. +-LESS.] Without courage. 

1593 Munpay De/. Contrarics 82 Some.. strength-lesse, 
courage-lesse, or councel-lesse creature. 1598 GRENEWEY 
Tacitus’ Ann. u.v. 39 Arminius being now courageles, by 
reason of continuall danger, or fresh bleeding wound. a 1649 
Drumo. or Hawtn. Jas. // Wks. (1711) 35 He was courage- 
less in war, and base in peace. 

+ Cowragement. ds. 
-MENT.] = ENCOURAGEMENT. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos Wks. (Grosart) 62 (D.) From 
Sov’raigne’s weaknesse taking couragement ‘I” assault their 
gates, _ 

Courageous kérzi-dzas), a. Forms: 3-5 
corageus, coraious(e, (7 =7), 4 koraious, cura- 
iows, coragous, corrageous, 4-6 corageous.e, 
5-6 cur-, curragious, coragiouse, coragyous, 
5-7 coragious, 6 couragiouse, 6-8 couragious, 
5- courageous. [a. AF. corageous, OF. corajus, 
-0s, corageus, later courageux, f. corage, courage 
CovuRaGE: see -ovs. Cf. It. coragyztoso.] 

1. Having courage, full of courage; brave, fear- 
less, valiant. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 359 Harald, a man wy} grete herte 
corageus ynou. ¢1350 Ir’. Paterne 3318 So coratous a 
contenaunce pat kud knizt hadde. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumth. 438 
Hym dredeb nobyng of Olyuer..For he was strong & 
coraious, ¢1440 Generydes 2073 A wnyghti prince in army> 
corageus. 1523 Lp. Berxers /*rofss. 1. clxiv. 203 The 
prince of Wales..was coragious, and crue!l as alyon. 1611 
Luce Josh. i. 7 Bee thou strong, and very courageous. 
1632 Litucow raz. iv. 145 He was.. of a sanguinicall 
complexion, and a couragious slomache. 1749 SMOLLETT 
Regicidev. v, Couragious thane, Receive this dagger. 1885 
F. Temrce Aelat. Aeliz. §& Se.i. 4 Among religious men 
we ought to expect to find. .the most courageous of men of 
science. ; 

+ 2. Desirous, eager fo do something). Ods. 

cr2g0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 479 607 ‘Vo witen hire stat euer- 
echdel he was wel coraious. c 1400 Kom. Kose 4416 Whanne 
..traitours.. To noyen me be so corayious. «@ 1400-50 
alexander 1892 Made vs corageous and kene 3o0ure clere 
gold to wyn. ; ’ 

+3. lull of virile force; lively, lusty, vigorous. 

13865 Cuaucer Jars. 7. 511 His conpleccion is so cora- 
geous that he may nat forbere. 1548 [lait Chron. 176b, 
The erle of Marche beyng lusty, and in the floure of his 
coracious youcht [=youth]. 1577 B. Goocr /lerrsbach's 
J/ nsb, (1586) ut, 116 b, “They feede them [stallions] lusiely, 
to make them more coragious, for the lustier they be the 
better coultes they bring. 


[f. CouracE 


[f. CouRaGE v. + 


COURAGEOUSLY. 


Courageously (kérci-dgasli\, adv. [f. prec. 
+-LY 2.] Iu a courageous manner ; with courage ; 
valiantly, bravely, boldly, fearlessly. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 21 Exorte thy people as 
courageousely as thou can. ¢ 1500 .V/elusine xxiv. 176[They] 
courageously rane vpon peire enemyes. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 391 Howe terrible a thing it was, that he so 
couragiously attempted, a 1672 Woop Lee (1848) 114 Then 
Holloway..required of them admission. .which the fellows 
did all coragiously denie. 1702 W. J. tr. Bruyn'’s Voy. 
Levant xi. 43 Martyrs who so courageously laid down their 
Lives in the Defence of the Faith. 18437 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 315 The Servians..defended themselves most 
courageously. 

Coura’geousness. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being courageous; valour, bravery, 


boldness, courage. 

1494 Fasyan Chron, vil. ccnxxvi. 273 He was of .. great 
courageousnes. 1545 AscHam Yo.roph, (Arb.) 35 Labour 
prepareth the body to hardnesse, the mind to couragious- 
nesse. 1605 Casipen Rem, (1637) 202 True valour and man- 
full couragiousnesse. 

+ Couragie. Ods. rare. Also courragie. By- 
form of COURAGE. 

1556 Aurelio & /Isab Cv, With great and vertuous 
couragie. /éid. D viij, With a hey myndede courragie. 

Couragio, obs. variant of CoraGGi0, assimilated 
in spelling to courage. 

1605 7ryall Chev, v.ii.in Bullen O. P?. IIL. 344 Couragio, 
my hearts! S. George for the Honour of England ! ; 

Courant, 2z.ands.! Also 4-6corant.  [a. F. 
courant, OF, also curant, corant:—L. current-em 
running. ] 

A. ad. + a. Running: early form of CURRENT 
Guay: 

b. /éer, Applied to figures of animals repre- 
sented as running. (Formerly also czrvent.) 

1727 Baiwey II, Coura’nt [in Heraldry), running, as a 
buck courant. 1864 Bouter, Heraldry //ist. & Pop. xvii. 
262 Three greyhounds courant in pale. 1886 Miss Yonce 
-lrimourer's Preutices 29 Crest, a buck Courant. 

+ B. sé. A running-string ; see quot. Ods. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xix. i. (1634) HI. 3 A..net.. together 
with the cords and strings called Courants, running along 
the edges to draw it in and let it out. 

Courant (kezrent), 56.2 Also 7 corant.e, 
corrant. [a. F. courant runner, subst. use of 
courant running, posting (Cotgr.), With sense 2 
ef. Du. fran? (from korant) gazette, newspaper. ] 

+1. ? An express (messenger or message). Ods. 

1624 Cart, Smita Virginta (1629) 168 A Corante was 
granted against Master Deputy Farrar, and .. others .. to 
plead their causes before..the Lords of his Maiesties Priuy 
Councell. 1632 B. Jonson .Wagn. Lady 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
442/t For his relations, Corants, avisos, correspondences 
With this ambassador, and that agent! 1642 Strangling 
Gt. Turk in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) V. 190 Shameless reports 
of strange men, and weak certificates by courants from 
foreign parts. 1727 W. Martner Vug. Van's Comp, 26 
Courant, a Messenger. 

2. A paper containing news ; a published news- 
letter or newspaper. (Now only in names of news- 
papers, esp. in Scotland and northern counties.) 

1621 Be. H. Kine Sevimou 59 Euery fabulous Gazette, 
and idle Corante that posts betwixt England and Doway. 
1626 Kaleigh’s Ghost in /farl, Misc. (Malh.) III. 529 Vhe 
liberty of these times (wherein your courants, gazettes, 
pasquils, and the like, swarm to abundantly). a@ 1637 B. 
Jonson Underwoods \xi. ulcan, The weekly courants 
with Paul’s seal; and all Th’ admired discourses of the 
prophet Ball. 1642 Howett For. Trav. (Arb.) 27 There 
are in Paris every week commonly some odde Pamphlets 
and Pasquils dispersed. . which with the Gazetsand Courants 
hee should do well to reade weekly. 1774 Foote Cozeners 
1. Wks. 1799 II. 146 Journals, chronicles, morning and 
evening posts, and courunts. 

Courant, 56.5: sec CoURANTE, 

Coura‘nt, carant, v. Obs. or dial. [f. next.] 

+1. gutr. To dance a courante. Obs. 

1625 Liste Du Bartas, Noe 73 The neighbour hillocks 
leapt, and woods rejoyced round, Carranting, as it were, at 
ler sweet voice’s sound. 

2. To run or race about. «al, 

1800 F. Leicuton Let, 17 Feb. to 7. Boucher (MS., To 
the list of Shropshire words you may add ‘Couranting’, 
i.e. begging corn ahout the country on St. Thomas’s day. 
1855 Kincstey Westi, //axxx.(D.', ‘If everybody's carant- 
ing about to once each after his own men, nobody ‘Il find 
nothing.’ 1879 Shropsh. Word-bh., Conranting, going about 
froin place to place gossiping and carrying news, 

Courante, courant kvra-ft,kvrant). Also 
7-9corant, $ currant, corrant, (couraunt). [a. I. 
courante in same sense, lit. ‘ running (dance)’, from 
couranl, -ante, pr. pple. of courtr to run. In 
i7the. usually corazt, and Coranto, q.v.; in 
1Sth c. conformed to the French, and in this form 
alone now uscd as a musical term.] 

1. A kind of dance formerly in voguc, charac- 
terized bya running or gliding step (as distinguished 
from leaping . 

1586 Sir Io. Hony tr. Cognet's Truth & Lying xi. 39 ‘The 
Voltes, courantes, and vyolent daunses proceede from furic. 
{1596 Davies Orchestra |\xix, What shall I name those 
current travases, That on a triple dactyl foot do run Close 
by the ground, with sliding passages, Wherein that dancer 
kreatest praise hath won, Which with best order can all orders 
shun: For everywhere he wantonly must range, And turn 
and wind with unexpected change.] 1597 Morvey /utrod, 
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Alus. 181 Vhe volte rising and leaping, the courante trauising 
and running. . ‘he courant hath twise so much in astraine. 
as the English country daunce. 1676 Etnrrepce J/au of 
Alodew.i, 1 am fit for Nothing but low dancing now, a 
Corant, a Roreé, Ora Minnuét. a@1701 Septey Grumbler 
i. i, Z. You would have a grave, serious dance, perhaps? 
G, Yes, a serious one..Z. Well, the courante, the bocane, 
the sarabande. 1746 EvizA Hevwoop Female Spect. (1748) 
IV. 304 She..swam round the room, as if leading up a 
courant. ¢c1817 Hose Zales § Sk. V. 10 He dreamed of the 
reel, the jig, .. and the corant. 

attrib, 1667 DryveNn .\/aiden Q. v.i, I can..walk with a 
courant slur, 

2. ./us. The tune used for accompanying this 
dance, or a tune of similar construction ; a piece 
of music in triple time, regularly following the 
Allemande as a movement of the Suite. 

1597 [see 1]. 1674 PLayrorp S4il/ Jus. Pref. g Our late 
solemn Musick is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foreigners. 1694 Hotper Treai. 
Harntiony ix. (1731) 151 The Kinds of Air..as, Almand, 
Corant, Jigg, etc. 1880 Prout in Grove Dict. Alus. 1. 410 
«As a component of the suite, the Courante follows the Alle- 
mande, with which in its character it is strongly contrasted. 

3. dial. A running or careering about. 

1795 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Lowsiad 1. Wks, 1812 I.176 All 
her wild Couraunts in fields of clover. 1865 R. Hunt Pof. 
Rom. W, Eng, Ser. 1. 244 By a courant with the boys, they 
mean a game of running romps. 

+ Courantee’r. Os. [f. Courant sd.2 +-EER.] 
A newspaper writer, journalist. 

1733 Revolution Polit.vu.11 The Haerlemand Amsterdam 
Couranteers should make a dismal Story of it. 1734-5 in 
The Bookworm (1889) 86, I solemnly protest to you (in the 
words of an honourable couranteer!. 

+ Coura‘nter. Ols. ? A pamphleteer. 

1681 Relig. Clerici 142 We can never have peaceable 
days, as long as Bulkers and Coblers are Preachers and 
Couranters. 

Couranto, obs. f. CORANTo. 

|| Courap (k#erap). [ad. west. Ind. vernacular 
khurup a kind of herpes; cf. Mahrati sharpadr 
scale or scab, kharapue to scratch ; Skr. kshur to 
scratch.] ‘Name given in India to cutaneous 
diseases attended with itching and eruptions’ (Syd. 
DOCH LEX): 

1706 Puittirs, Coervaf, a kind of Indian Itch, a Disease 
like a Tetter or Ring-worm. 1811 Hoorer Dict., Courap, 
a distemper very common in Java, and other parts of the 
East Indies, where there is a perpetual itching and discharge 
of matter. It is herpes on tbe axilla, groins, breast, and 
face. 1868 Hoptyn Dect. Terms Med, 178 Courap, a form 
of Impetigo, peculiar to India, described by Sauvages under 
the term scabies Indica. 

Couratour, obs. f. CURATOR. 

Courbaril (kieubaril). [Native American 
name.] The West Indian Locust-tree, Wymenwa 
Courbaril (N.O. Leguminose), a common tree of 
tropical South America; also the resin obtained 
from it (called also ANI3M&). 

1753 CHamBers Cycl. Supp., Hymenva, in botany, the 
name of a genus of plants, first described by Plumier under 
the name of courbaril. 1828 Wesster, Courdaril, gum 
anime, which flows from the Hymenza..used for varnish- 
ing. 31852 Tu. Rosstr. Humboldt’s Trav, 1 vi. 216 The 
orchidez, the pipers, and the pothoses, nourished by a 
single courbaril, or American fig-tree. 

Courbash: see KoorBasu. 

+Courbe,«. Ods. Alsocorbe. [a. F. courbe, 
in OF. corbe ( = Pr. and Cat. cord, Sp, and It. corvo) 
:—L. curv-us bent.] Bent, bowed, crooked. 

1395 Gower Conf. I. 99 Her necke is short, her shulders 
courbe. c2z430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode Ww. Wi. (1869) 203 
Courbe and impotent j wole make pee with pe grete strokes 
j shal giue pee. 1§79 SreNseR S/reph. Cal. Feb. 56 So on 
tby corbe shoulder it [thy head] Ieanes amisse. 

b. Comd., as courbe-backed adj. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Jet. xu. xvi, An olde lytil nan, pale 
and courbacked. 1484 — £sofe ij, He had a grete hede.. 
corbe-backed, grete legges and large feet. 


+ Courbe, sé. Ods. [a. F. courbe, subst. use of 
the adj.: sce prec. The modern form is CRs, 
under which the surviving senses will be found.] 

1. A crook, a hump. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 159 Vulcanus, of whome I spake, 
He had a courbe upon the back. 

2. A swelling on the back of a horse’s hock: 
see CURB sé, 

+Courbe, courb, v. Ols. Also 5 kourbe. 
[a. I. courber:—L. curvareto bend: sce CURVE v. 
In modern Eng. the form is Curs, but the follow- 
ing senses are associated with the earlier form.] 

1. utr, To curve, bend, bow. 

1377 Lanct. 7. 72 13. 1.1, 1 courbed on my knees and 
eryed hir of grace. 1602 Suaxs. //am. m1. iv. 165 Vertue it 


selfe of Vice must pardon begge, Yea courb and woe, for 
leaue to do hiin good. 

2. Zraus. To bend, bow. 

1430 Lvpc. Chron. Tray vy. xxxvi, He thrugh whom al is 
wrong kourbed. 1664 Evetyn Sy/va 41 Sallys may also be 
propagated like Vines, by courbing, and bowing them in 
Arches. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos ed.) 138 So courb’d to 
earth, beneath their heavy teems Of torment stoop they. 

3. Sce Curp v. 

+Courbed, A//. a. Ols. Also & coorbed, 
7 corbed. [f, prec. +-ED.] Bowed, bent, crooked. 

¢1430 Lyne. J/in. Poems tPercy Soc.) 159 Som inan 
coorbyd, som man goth uprihte. 1565 GoLpinc Ovid's 


COUROUX. 


Met, i. (1593) 77 Medon. .having Iost his former shape did 
take a courbed backe. @ 1618 J, Davies Eglogues (1772) 114 
So corbed elde accoyes youth’s surquetry. 

Courber, obs. f. CurBER, hooker. 

|| Courbette (karbet). [F. courbette, ad. 
It. corvetia ‘a coruet, a sault, a prancing or con- 
tinuall dancing of a horse ’ (Florio}.] =Curver. 

a 1648 Lo. Herpert Life (1886) 74, A demivolte with cour- 
bettes .. may be useful in a fight or mélée. 1823 Scorr 
Peveril vii, The horse made a courbette, and brought tbe 
full weight of his chest against the counter of the other. 

Courche, Courchie, obs. ff. Curen. 

Courchefie, -er, obs. ff. KercHieF, KERCHER. 

Courchie, Courd, obs. ff. Curtsy, Curb. 

Coure, Coureour, obs. ff. CowEr, CURRIER. 

Courey, Courfeu, obs. ff. Curry v., CURFEW. 

Couri, Courie: see CownrizE, CURRY v. 

Courier (kuwrio1, kiieris1). Forms: a. 4 eu- 
rour, corour, 4-5 currour(e, 5 -owre, -ur, cor- 
rour(e, courrour, 6 currar, courar, 6~7 curror, 
-er,7 courror. £8. 6-7 currior, 6-8 -ier, 7 -eour, 
7~8 courrier, 7- courier. [Here are combined 
two words: (1) ME. corour, currour:—Ol. corcor, 
F. couvenry runner = Pr, and Sp. corredor, It. corri- 
dore:—late L. curritlor-en, f. currére to run; (2) 
courier, 16th c. F. courtier, F. courrier, ad. It. cor- 
riere, in med.L. currerius a professional runner, 
post, messenger, f. It. corre, L. curréve. The two 
words remain distinct in French; but in Eng. the 
earlier word, which by the 16th c. had the forms 
curror, currer, coalesced with the later under the 
forms currior, currier, in the 17th c. conformed to 
F. spelling as cozerter.] 

1. A running messenger; a messenger sent in 
haste. 

a, 1382 Wyctir 2 Chron, xxx. 6 Curours wenten with 
letters, — Jer. ii. 23 A li3t_corour [1388 swifte rennere}, 
1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. RV. xv. (1495) 321 Mercurius 
is callyd in fables the currour of goddes. c1410 Love Bona- 
veut, Mirr. x. (Gibbs MS.), xv dayes iournes of a comyn 
currour [ed. 1530 renner]. 1485 Caxton Paris & V’. (1868) 55 
He delyuerd his letter to a courrour. 1530 Patscr. 211/2 
Currar, a man that ronneth, currevr, 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron, 821 He was the common currer and dailie mes- 
senger betwene them. 1609 Heywoop Srit. 7roy x. xiii. 
229 A winged Curror. 1688 R. Hotme Arimoury ut, 60/1 
The Currour at Arms, or Foot Messengers of Arms. 

B. 1563-87 Foxe d. & J/. (1684) IIT. 449 If his Lord 
Ambassadour would write by that Currior. 1§79 FENTON 
Guicciard. x.(1599)434 The Pope sent to him dayly curriers 
and postes. 1610 Hottann Camden's Brit, u. 126 Spying 
agents and curreours. 1670 Cotton Z£sfernon uu. vu. 338 
Dispatching away an express Currier the next morning. 
1718 Freethinker No, 27, 189 A Courrier or a Running- 
Footman. 1727.4. Hamitton New Acc. E. Ind. 1. xiii. 149 
Those Curriers are called Dog Chouckies, 1815 WELLING- 
ToN in Gurw. Disp. XII. 239, I will write to his Lordship 
by the next Courier, 1848 Macauray Hist. Eng, 1. 580 The 
--couriers who had arrived from the West. 

+2. Jf. A light horseman acting as scout or 
skirmisher, Ods. Cf. AVANT-COURIER, 

1523 Lp. Berners Froiss. I. xlvil. 67 They met witha xxv. 
currours of the frenchmen. 1548 Hatt Chou. 220 Kyng 
Edward..dispatcbed certayn currers on light horses. 1598 
Haktuyrt Voy. I. 21 Vhey [the Tartars] haue 60000 Courriers, 
who being sent before vpon light horses. .will in the space of 
one night gallop three dayes iourney. 1603 Drayton Bar, 
Wars 1. xiii, Most fit for scouts and currers, to descry. 

3. Aservant employed bya traveller or travelling 
party on the continent, having the duty of making 
all the arrangements connected with the journey. 

Orig. tas still in F. courrier), a mounted messenger sent in 
advance of the carriage to secure relays of horses at each 
stage and arrange for accommodation at the inns. 

1770 Ann. Reg. 106 Naples, The Duke of Dorset arrived 
here on Thursday last, and his courier, a Piedmontese. 1820 
Jbid. 976 Bartolomeo Bergami was taken into her inajesty’s 
service as courier, 1838 J/urray’s Haudbk. N. Germ. p. xxi, 
A courier. .is a most useful person. His duties consist in 
preceding the carriage at each stage, to secure relays of 
post-horses on those routes where horses are scarce. 1867 
Miss Brapvon Rua to Earth II. 1. 2 The door was cpened 
by.. Paulina’s confidential courier and butler. ; 

4. A frequent title of newspapers, as Zhe Liver- 
pool Courier, [So F. Courrier.] 

1798 Canninc & Frere in Axti-Facobin xxxvi. (1852) 215 
Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Post. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Cou riering v/. sb. Couw'r- 
jerish a., characteristic of a courier. 

1807 Sir R. Witson Fr. in Life 11862) II. viii. 386, I have 
done with couriering if a soldier can fix a resolution. 1879 
Sara Parts Herself Again (ed. 4) 11. 36 Using in his cour- 
icrish conscientiousness about fifty words. 

Courious, obs. f. Curious. 

Courl, obs. f. CRowL v. 

| Courlan (ksrlan). [Fr.; ad. S. American 
name.] <A name sometimes given to S. American 
birds of the genus 4ramzuts, closcly related to the 
Rails. In mod. Dicts. 

+Courou'ce. Ols. rare. [a. OF. courouce, 
coroce, fem. form =cour(ryoux (L.. type *corruptia) : 
sce next.] = COUROUN. 

1450 A‘, cde la Tour (1868) 87 Whan she saw the wrathe 
and courouce [frizted courance] of her husbonde. 

Couroucou: sec Curvcul, a S. American bird. 


+Courou'x. Obs. rare. [a. OF. courir)owx, 


COURSABLE. 


earlicr couroz, conrous irritation, angcr:—L. type 
*corruptus, from corriumpére.| Irritation, anger. 
a1450 Aut. de fa Tour (1868) 85 To ansuere mekely, cur: 
taisly, and softely ayenst of couroux of her husbonde. 
Courp-, Courr-: see Curr-, Cunr-. 
Courrose, obs. f. Carouse. 
1593 Tel/-Trothe's New Y. Gift 25 They two would cour- 
rose whole gallons of wine. 
Cours, obs. f. Coarse, Corse, Course, Curse, 
+ Cou‘rsable, 2. Obs. rare. fa. F. cotrsable 
eurrent (Cotgr.), f. cozrse sb. see -ABLE.] ? That 


may have eourse. 

@ 1455 Ho1ann /foutate 225 Caussis consistoriale, that ar 
coursable. 1478 Acta Audit. 67 (Jam.) Breuis of diuisioun, 
or ony vther coursable breuis of our souuerain lordis chapell. 

+Cowrsably, av. Obs. [f. pree. + -L¥ 2] 
? In regular course, habitually. 

1483 CAxton Gold, Leg. 129/2 She coude parfyghtly he- 
brewe greke latyn & frensshe and redde coursably the scrip- 
tures in thyse foure langages. 

Coursayre, obs. f. Conrsain. 

Coursche, obs. f. Curcu. 

Course (kos), sb. Forms: 3-7 cours, (4 
cource, coures, kours), 4-5 cors, curs, (corps, 
courss(e,5cowrs(s)e, cowurs, kowrs),5-8 corse, 
(7 coarse), 4—-course. [a. a. 1°. cours (11-13th e. 
curs, cors) = Pr. cors, Sp. curso, \t. corso:—L. 
cursit-mt (u-stem) running, run, race, course, f. 
currére to run. (Here the pl. was formerly as in 
F, cours.) B. a. ¥. course (13th c. in Godef., but 
little used bef. 16th c.)=Pr. and It. corsa, a fem. 
form analogous to sbs. in -éa, -sa, f. pa. pples. ‘cf. 
chute, furite, venue (:—venuta), assise, mrse). The 
aand 8B forms arc not distinguishable from 15th c.] 

I. The aetion of running, or moving onward. 
+1. The action of running; a run; a gallop on 
horseback. Ods. 

¢ 1300 A. Asis. 5003 Barefoot hy gon withouten shoon.. 
Every wilde dere astore, Hy mowen by cours ernen tofore. 
¢ 1440 Gesta Rout, ii. 6 (Harl. MS.) Whenne pe seruauntis 
hirde hire lord crye, they come in with a swift cours, and 
slow the toode. « 1533 Lp. Berxers //uovt xliii. 146 Huon 
.-made a course to asay his horse. 1607 Torsetn Four-/, 
Beasts (1673) 54 They are most swift in course, and will run 
a race as fast as any horse. 1623 Bincuam Xeuophou it 
No man could lay band vpon an Ostrich. . For she runs away 
flying vsing her feet for course. & lifting vp her selfe with 
her wings, 1687 PAi/. Traus. XV1. 375 The Foot of this 
Aniinal [Ostrich] seems contrived for a speedy Course, 

2. Onward movement in a particular path, as of 
the heavenly bodies, a ship, etc. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. }. 311/406 Pe heouene geth ene a-boute 
boru3 daize and boru3 ny3t... Heo makez euene pus hire cours 
and comez a-boute wel sone. 1393 Gower Couf II}. 216, 
I sigh a barly cake, Which fro the hille..come rollend down 
». Forth in his cours. a1619 FotHersy d theo, wu. xi. § 4 
(1622)317 These. .courses, and recourses of the Starres. 1653 

- Cocan tr. /uto's Trav. \xiv. 256 We continued our 
course with our Oars anu Sails for seven whole days together. 
1718 Rowe tr. Luca 128 The Moon her monthly Course 
had now begun. 1732 Pore /ss. A/an 1. 62 When che proud 
steed shall know why man restrains His fiery course. 1759 
Jounson Rasse/as Xxxvil, They slackened their course, 

b. Phrases. Sec 11 b. 

3. A race. arch. 

€1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymou vii. 169 Tomorrowe shall 
be the courses of the horses. 1526 TINDALE 1 Cor. ix.24 They 
which runne in a course runne all, yet butt one receaveth 
the rewarde. 1697 Dryven Mir. Georg. 1. 316 O'er th’ 
Elean Plains, thy well-breath’d Horse Impels the flying 
Carr, and wins the Course. 1801 Srrut1 Sforts § Past. 1. 
ili, 42 ‘The races were then called bell courses, because. .the 
prize was a silver bell, 1807 Ropinson Archzo/. Greca M1. 
xxi. 325 Who gained the prize in the course of the stadium. 

+ 4. Swift or violent motion ; impetus ; force. 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chrow. (1725) 179 A pece with a grete 
cours at ons felle doun alle. ¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 9895 Troiell 
.. Kayres euyn to the kyng.. With all the corse of his caple 
&akene speire. /6/d. 12479 pai counted no course of the 
coldstormys, ¢ 1400 Maunory. (Roxb.)xxwniii. 151 pas riuers 
cominez with so grete a course and so grete a birre. 

+5. The rush together of two combatants in 
battle or tournament ; charge, onset ; a passage at 


arms, bout, encounter. Obs. or W723. 

¢ 1328 Coer de L. 454 What knyght was he that rode best 
cours? 1375 Barsour Bruce xviii, 316 Till thame all ane 
courss he maiss. ¢ 1420 -ivow. Arth. xxiv, Take thi 
schild and thi spere And ride to him a course on werre. 
€1450 Mersin xxvii, 511 And at foure cours thei haue hem 
perced thourgh. 1568 Grarron Chrou, 11. 292 Eyther of 
them set hys speare in the rest to have runne the first 
course. 1588 Le?f. in //art, Misc. (Malh.) 11. 77 Vhe Earl 
himself. .horsed and arined did run very many cuurses, and 
especially..as they call it ‘the course of the field’ which I 
had never seen before. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Uraaia 334 
There was tilting, course of field, and many such braue 
exercises, 1808 Scort JWaru. iv. xxi, We ran our course, 
my charger fell—What could he ‘gainst the shock of hell? 

+6. A raid, inroad. [F. cosrse.] Ols. 

1653 tr. (fist. Dou Feuise 167 The Moores..make sallies 
and courses upon the Christian countries. 1678 A. Lovent. 
Fontaine's Dutics Cai, 62 Not daring to make courses and 
inrodes to waste and pillage it. 

7. The action or practice of coursing, or pursuing 
game with hounds (esf, hares with greyhounds) ; 
a race of dogs (after a hare, etc.). 

€1386 Cuaucer A’nt.’s 7. 836 This duk wol have of hima 
cours or tweye With houndes. 2¢1475 //uut. //are24V¥fye 
have ony grehowndes hom with yow to bryng, A cours ther 
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schall ye have. 21535 Fisuer Sfir. Cousot. Wks. (1876) 
366 ‘To see a corse at n Ilare. 1666 Drvven Ane. IW frad. 
cxxxi, So have F seen some fearful hare maintain A cuurse, 
ull tired before the dog she lay. 1741 Com p/. Fam, Piece 
i. 308 ‘There are several Courses with Greyhounds, namely, 
at the Deer, Hare, and Fox. 1792 Osuatpiston Arte, 
Sportsman 125/1 Vhe course of the deer in the forest or | 
purlieu, 1818 W. H. Scott Brit. Fieht Sports 353 Many 
instances have occurred of real racing Courses of the Hare 
by Greyhounds in an open country. 1891 Jes? 7 Mch, 
347/2 Johnny Moor practically ran a single-handed course, 
as Brave Briton was unable to raise a gallop. 
+b. The hare or other beast coursed. Ods. 

1607 ‘Vorsri, Four. Beasts (1673) 117 Keep them [grey- 
hounds) also in the leam or slip. .untill they see their course 
—I mean, the hare or deer. 1704 Dict. Rust. s.v. Grey- 
houud. 

+ 8. Running ‘of liquids); flow, flux. Ods. 

¢1400 Lae Ctrurg, 228 Whanne pe cours of pe 
mater ceessib. ¢ 1430 Lyne. in ‘Turner Dom, Archrt. 1. 
39 Borne awaye by cours of the ryucre. 1523 Ac! 14-15 
Len, VIT1, c.6 Many other comnion waies..be so depe and 
noyous, by wearyng and course of water. 1541 R. Cortanp 
Galyeu's Terap. 2 ee The euacuacyon of the cours of to 
moche blode. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. (1677) At the 
Suns approach [the snow) thaws, and by its violent course 
or flux of Water causes those inundations [of the Nile). 

9. Faeulty or opportunity of running, inoving, 
flowing, passing current, etc. 

c1gq00 Lanfranc's Cirury. 13 Pat liumouris mown not 
have her cours to renne to be wounde. 1539 Act 3x //en. 
VITT, c. 5 Vhat the dere may haue course and recourse into 
the ground, 1582-8 //ist. Feimes VI (1804) 130 The re- 
ligioun now established to haue cours, and to be reverenced 
with all men. 1611 Bite 2 7%ess. iii. 1 Pray for vs, that 
the word of the Lord may haue free course. 1863 W. 
Puirtirs Speeches viii. 222 We have got free course for ideas. | 

+10. Passage or eirculation (of money, etc.) from 
hand to hand; currency. Zo have course: to be 
eurrent, be in circulation. Ods. 

1457 Se. Acts Yas. [/ (1597) § 74 That thay measures, 
pynt, quart, and firlot haue course, and nane_ vthers. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 205 ‘The fynest syluer that had 
thenne cours. 1503 Act 19 //ew. V/J,c. 5 All Manner of 
Pence..having the Print of the Kings Coin, shall have 
Course, and be Current for Payment. 1512 sict 4 Hfen. 
VII, c. 19 $14 Those penyes to be taken & have course 
oonlye for halpens. ; 

II. The path, line, or direetion of running. 

11. The line along whieh anything runs or travels ; 

the path or way taken by a moving body, a flowing 


stream, ete. 

¢1380 Sir Feruuib. 3152 Othere toke bat cors an haste & 
to be tour 3eate bar-wib bub wente. c 1391 Cuaucer 1 s¢ro/. 
nu. § 13 The heiest cours that any sterre fix clymbeth by 
nyht. 1594 R. Crompton L'A uth. des Courts, Purpresture 
may be called.. turning comon waters from the right course. 
1665 Hooke Avicrogr. 130 That a Ship..when the Wind 
blows, be mov'd in such a way or course to that or t’other 
place. 1727 Swirt Gu/tiver u. viii, A sail, which he had a 
mind to hake: being not much out of his course. 1756-7 tr. 
Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 111, 358 On the left-hand of tbe road 
..the ancient course of the Adige. .is still to be seen. 1867 
O. W. Hotmes Guard. Auget ¥. 125 So she glided..slowly 
down the course of the winding river. 

fig. 1761 Cuurcnite Might Wks. 1. 81 In diff’rent courses 
diff ‘rent tempers run. ; 

Hence (or from sense 2) various phrases, as 

to hold, take, bend, change, direct, turn one's course, 
and the like. | 


a 1300 Cursor A. 8488 (Gott.), par be stremis held pair | 
cours. 1393 Gower Couf. 111. 295 His cours he nam with 
saile up drawe, 1548 Hatt Chron, 28b, The said erle.. 
made his course thether. 1590 Suaks. Con. Err... i. 118 
Homeward did they bend their course. 1595 — Fohu v. 
vii. 38 Nor let my kingdomes Riuers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosome. 1746 Hervey Wed/it, (1818) 
149 Let our passions rise and fall, take this course or that. 
1836 Marryat Alid/sh. Easy xiii, He therefore directed his 
course tothe convoy, 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Douneville V1. 
238 It was Captain Bonneville’s intention to shape his course 
to the settlements. 1879 Miss Yonce Cameos Ser. 1v. v. 61 
Other sermons took the same course. 1889 P. H. Emerson 
Eug. Idyls 130 He held on his course up the channel. 

12. Nauwt. The direction in which, or point of | 
the compass towards which, a ship sails. Henec 
transf, of the direction or linc pursued by an ocean- 
current, mountain-chain, vein of ore, etc. 

1553 S.Casorin Hakluyt oy. 259 All courses in Nauigation 
tobe set and kept by the aduice of the Capiain. 1555 Epes 
Pe-ades 351 We sette owre course south and by East. 1669 
Stermy Mariner's Alag. 3 Each several Course hath two 
Points of the Compass, by which it is expressed. . Where 
there is any place scituated South-east, in respect of another 
place, we say the Rhomb or Course that runneth betwixt 
them, is South-east and North-west. 1692 Capt. Smith's 
Seaman's Grant. 1. xvi.76 The Course, is that Point of the 
Compass on which the Ship sails. 1747 in Cot. Rec. P’enn- 
sy/z, V. 107 That the said Road shall be Resurveyed and 
laid out according to the Courses it now runs. 1799 Kirwan 
Geol. Fss. 159 Mountains are said to have their course in 
that direction of their length in which they descend, and 
grow lower, 1815 Fa/couer's Dict. Mariue s.v., When a 
ship sails ina N.E. direction we say her course is four points 
or 45°. 1872 Ravmonp Statist. Mines & Mining 308 The 
Gardner lude is nearly parallel to the Illinois. . Its course is 
north 85? east, true. 1883 Stevenson Treasure [s/. 1. 
xii, The Hispaniola .. sailed a course that would just clear 
theisland on the east. 

b. £/. ‘ Points’ of the eompass. 

1610 Suaxs. Temp.1. i. 53 Lay her a hold, a hold, set 
her two courses off to Sea againe, lay her off. 1664 in 
Sir 7. Browne's Wks, (1848) WA. 526 ‘That night [he) lay 
six courss of. 1891 Coruh. Mag. June 583 Lay her two | 
courses to the wind. 


COURSE. 


13. The ground on which a raee is run; a race- 


course. 

¢ 1320 Sir Beucs 3516 Pe kours was seue inile long. 1570 
Levins A/aaip. 224 A course, cursus, stadium, 1715 20 
Pope f/iad xxi. 328 Prizes 10 reward the force Of rapid 
racers in the dusty course. 1766 Pennant Zoo/., [forse (R. , 
‘The same horse has also run the round course at Newmarket 
-.in six minutes and forty seconds. 1831 B/ackw. May. 
X XIX, 880/1 The finest racehorse .. is never seen to less 
advantage than when walking over the course, 1878 lux. 
Kegister 53 A royal party arrived on the course. 

transf, 1804 Aun, Keg. 413 All the course must have 
witnessed the very handsome manner in which Mr. Flint 
brought me in. 

+14. A fashionable riding or driving place; = 
I. cours, 1t. corso. Obs. 

1646 Iveryn A/ewe. (1857) 1. 236 Rich coaches. full of 
noblesse, who frequent the course every night. [1670 Cor- 
ton /sfernou u. vi. 408 Ile being .. often observ’d in the 
Cours at Paris in a very rich Coach, drawn by six dapple- 
Gray Spanish Horses.] 1767 S. Pati nson Another Traveller 
1. 292 ‘Vhe agreeable pronienades, the fashionable course— 
those are the charms of Brussels ! 

15. A channel (natural or artificial} in which 


water flows; a watercourse. 

1665 Sir T. Hervert raz. (1677) 164 Pure water, which 
first glides. .through a stone course or channel six foot deep 
and as many broad. 1737 B. Frankiin Larthgquakes Wks. 
1887 }. 463 The subterrancous waters... cutting out new 
courses, 1850 W. B. Crarke Wreck of Favorite 85 The 
water course was about six or eight feet wide, having so 
rapid a descent that we could not have passed down. 

III. fig. Of time, events, or aetion. 

16. ‘The eontinuous process (of time), succession 
(of events) ; progress onward or through successive 
stages. 

61340 Cursor AM. 267 (Laud MS. 416) Cource of this world 
men shull yt calle. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Evjb, It 
is conuenyent that the tyme haue hiscours. 1551 ‘I. Wit- 
son Logtke 11580) 89 Vhroughout the whole course of this 
my rude and simple booke. 1568 Grarton Chrou, 1}. 758 
In the course of his life. 1576 Fremine Pauopl Epist. 355 
‘The yeare hath runne his course. 1647-8 CoTTERELL Dagles: 
Hist, Fr. (1678) 2 Vhe whole Course of the Civil Wars. 
1769 Ronertson Chas. V, V. 11. 274, 1 return from it to the 
course of the history. 1882 J. H. Biunr A'efé Ch. Eng. 11. 
23 The course of events which brought about this rapid fall. 
1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gi. Men 1. i, 1 Four-and-thirty years 
have run their course since, etc. 

+ b. The space of time over which any process 
extends; Icngth (in time), duration. Ods. 

1665 Sir T. Hersert 7 raz. (1677) 234 The whole course 
of his [Noah’s) life was 950 years. 1707 Curios. in [lush. 5 
Gard. 65 The Course of its Life is sixteen Hours. 

17. Life viewed as a raee that is run; carcer. 

1382 WreiiF 2 Zin. iv. 7, | haue stryuyn a good siryf, I 
haue endid the cours, } haue kept the feith. ¢1386 Cnac- 
cer Sec. Nun's T. 387 Youre cours isdoon, 1§71 TANMER 
Chron. [re/. (1633) 38 Where he made an end of his course, 
and slept with his fathers. 1672 Sir ¥. Browne Lett. 
Friend xx. (1881) 141 They that enter the world with original 
diseases. .make conimonly short courses. 1773 Mrs. Cuavone 
fuprov. Mind (1774) 11. 23 Some pursuits. .can only engage 
us in the beginning of our course. 1841 Miss Mitrorp in 
L'Estrange £¢/e II]. viii. 117 How much, in its. .melancholy 
close, does it [the life of Scott] resemble the course of 


Napoleon. 

+18. The continuous eonnceted purport or tenor 
of a narrative; drift. Ods. 

1553 IT. Witson Rhet. (1580) toz At the first we couch 
together the whole course of our tale in as small roume as 
wee can. /btd/. 147 The nature and whole course of a 
matter, beying largely set out. 1555 Bonner //owilics 72 
Al the circumstances of the texte, and course of Scripture 
dothe importe the contrary, 1576 Freminc anop/. Epist. 
211 Pythagoras now being (as the course of the Epistle 
offerreth me to thinke) in Italie. 1723 Co/. Ree. Jeansy/2. 
III. 223, I send you a copy because I believe it to be in 
course much the saine with what you mentioned to have 
been received. 

19. Habitual or ordinary manner of procedure ; 
way, eustom, practice. Conrse of nature (formerly 
c. of kind): the ordinary procedure of nature ; the 
natural order, esp. in regard to its constancy or re- 
gularity. Course of exchange. sec EXCHANGE sd. 4. 

€1325 Song of Merci 17 in &. £. 1’. (1862) 119 Heo dud 
after pe cours of kynde And flei3 in-to a treo anon. 1375 
Baxpour Bruce 1. 334 As the courss askis off suwtheid. 
e1qoo Destr. Troy 1583 Of all pe craftes to ken as bere 
course askit. x511-z dict 3 //eu. 11/1, c. 23 §7 The same 
to be ordred..aftur the course of the same Eschequer. 
1526 Piler. Perf. \W. de W. 1531) 25b, A certeyn sterre 
apperynge in y’ heuen, ahoue the course of nature. 1568 
Graeton Chrou. FH. 441 It cannot flowe at one houre so 
high..as the common course thereof is accustomed to doe. 
171z Apnison Specs, No. 499 e 4 Her spouse was very old, 
and hy the course of nature could not expect to live long. 
1744 BERKELEY Surrs § 134 There is theretore a constancy 
in things, which is styled the Course of Nature, 1754 Lou- 
dow Mag. May 223 The current course of exchange be- 
tween London and Paris always runs in favour of France. 
1757 Burke dAridgm, Eng, /List. wu, vii, Here in ordinary 
course they held a monthly Court for the Centenary. 19771 
Funius Lett, xix. 256 The law must take iis course. 1848 
Macactiay //ist. Zug. 1. 85 Never again to imprison any 
person, except in due course of law. 1866 Crump Sanking 
vil. 146 The quotation of the uncertain price is termed the 
‘rate’ or ‘course of exchange’. 1886 Alef 49 I ict. c. 22 $4 
When the letter. .would be delivered in the ordinary course 
of post. ; 

+ 20. Systematic or appointed order, order of 
succession. Oés. 

1558 Close Rollin Vicary's A mat. (1888) 181 The yere of oure 
Lord God, after the course and rekenynge of the Churche of 


COURSE. 


Englond, a thousand, fyue hundreth, fyftie and seuen. 1586 
A. Day Eng. Secretary i.(1625) 82 Inversion of words besides 
their common course, as when we say.. faults mo man 
liveth without, when order requireth we should say, Vo 
man liveth without faults. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1661) 48 For the Choice of these Lessons. - holy Church ob- 
serves a several course. 

21. A line of (personal) action, way of acting, 
method of proceeding. 7b ¢ake (such and such) a 
course : to proceed or act in such and such a way. 
+ To take a course: to act in a particular way or 
with a particular purpose; to take steps (ods.). 

1583 STANYHURST Aexeis u. (Arb.) 64 Now what coun- 
sayl, what course may rightlye be taken? 1632 J. Hay- 
WARD tr. Biondrs Eromena 23 Vf you will follow this 
course, you shall..reape therby many commodities. 1650 
in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 172 The Maior.. 
shall disburse moneys and take course to see the same 
fenced. 1691 T. H{ace] Ace. New /nvent. p. lvi, lf there be 
not a speedy course taken to remove some Encroachments. 
1747 WesLey Prim. Physic (1762) 18 To persevere in this 
Course is often more than half the Cure. 1826 Disrarui J77v. 
Grey vi. 1. 268, I think our wisest course will be to join the 
cry. 1848 Macauray //ist. Eng, 11. 53 The Supreme Pon- 
tiff was for legal and moderate courses. 1872 E. PEacock 
Mabel Heron I. iii. 47 He had made up his mind to a certain 
course of action. 

b. ~/. Ways of action, proceedings; personal 
conduct or behaviour, es. of a reprehensible kind ; 
‘goings on’. arch. 

1592 GREENE Groatsw, W7t, I might intreate your rare wits 
to be imployed in more profitable courses, 1605 Lond. Pro- 
digal v. 1. 275 With conceit of his vile courses. @1670 
Hacxet Ads. Wrilliams 1, (1692) 2, I knew his courses 
as much..as any man beside. 1684 Coxtem/pl. State Alan 
1. xi. (1699) 129 They have dissuaded them from their Evil 
courses. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1. 197 Baser courses, 
children of despair. 1865 M. ArnoLp £ss. Crit. Pref. 13 
But in his old age he has mended his courses, 

IV. A consecutive series. 

22. A planned or prescribed series of actions or 
proceedings: as of medicine, diet, study, lectures, 
etc. 

1605 D. Boyp in Z. Boyd Z/ox’s Flowers App. (1855) 31/2 
{He] will pass his course at the Colledge within two years. 
1609 Br. Hatt Passion Serm, Recoli. Treat. (1614) 640 A 
wonderfull Physitian; a wonderfull course of cure. 1629 J. 
Cote Of Death 114 A certaine strict course of dyet. ¢1750 
N. Buiss in Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 337 Any one of these 
Classes or Courses will require about three Months. 1781 
Gisson Decl. & /. II. xxxii. 241 A regular course of study 
and exercise was judiciously instituted. 1801 AZed. Frul. 
¥V. 206, I wished..to put him on a course of chalybeate 
tonics, 1884 A. R. Pennincton HW/rclif ix. 290 He began 
to deliver .. a course of lectures on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
1891 /lustr. Lond. News 28 Nov. 7o1/1 The ‘ course’ is 
usually fifteen douche-baths and five tube-baths, 

b. £ccl. Vhe prescribed series of prayers for 
the seven canonical hours. 

1570 B. Goocr Pop, Kingd. 1. 36 b, To him they certaine 
prayers giue, that here the Course theycall. 1839 YEOWELL 
Anc. Brit. Ch, vii. (1847) 72 Shewing .. that the Scottish.. 
course was of as ancient and noble parentage as their own, 
1844 Lincarp Azglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 1. vii. 272 The course, 
or order of daily prayer for tbe seven hours. 

ce. gen. A number of things following one an- 
other in regular sequence; a prolonged series. 

1828 Lp, GRENVILLE S7uzk. Fund 25 Formed in a long 
course of centuries, 1871 Smites Charac. iii. (1876) 64 Per- 
sons who have been housemates for a course of years. 

23. Agric. ‘Vhe system of rotation of crops; a 
series of crops in rotation. 

1767 A. VounG farmer's Lett. People 141 Let this experi- 
ment last three courses, or twelve years. 1795 Burke 7%. 
Scarcity Wks. 1842 1]. 251 The turnip and grass land 
course, which is the prevalent course on the more or less 
fertile, sandy and gravelly loams. 1844 Fra/. Agric. Soc. 
Y. 1. 162 It is usually cropped on the four-field or Norfolk 
course. 1858 /ézd. XIX. 1. 48 The general system of work- 
ing the land is on the four or five years’ course; of roots, 
spring corn, seeds for one or two years, and wheat. 

24. Change-ringing. The successive shifting of 
the order in which a particular bell is struck in a 
series of changes; also, a series of changes in 
which the bells return to their former order. 

1677 F. S{tepman] Castpanol. 82 Upon six bells there are 
also single and double Courses, viz. twelve changes in every 
single Course, as in Grandsire Bob, etc., and twenty four 
changes in every double Course, as in Colledg Bob, etc. 
1684 R. H. School Recreat. 94 Some Peals upon five Bells 
consist of single Courses, wherein are ten Changes, and 
twelve Courses make the Peal. /é7d. 112 The two hind 
Bells dodge, and the five first goa perfect //msting-Course. 
1880 Troyre in Grove Dict. Mus. 1.334 Treble Bob. .derives 
its name from the fact that, instead of the plain hunting 
course, the bells, and more especially the ‘Treble’, have a 
dodging course. 

V. Each member of a consccutive serics, 

25. Kach of the successive parts or divisions of a 
meal, whether consisting of a single dish, or of a 
set of dishes placed upon the table at once. 

¢ 1325 Coer de L. 3429 Fro kechene come the fyrste cours, 
With pypes, and trumpes, and tabours. ¢1386 CnaucrrR 
Sg~.’s T. 58 It nedeth nat for to deuyse At every cours the 
ordre of hire servyse. 1477 Caxton Jason 119 Ilow 
many course and how many dishes at euery cours ther 
were seruid. 1599 Minsneu Dial. Sp. §& Lng. (1623) 6 

ring us some Olives for the third course. 1662 DryDEn 
Wild Gallant 1. i, VN tell you the Story between the 
Courses. 1773 Gotpsm. Stoops to Cong. u, What's here ? 

For the first course; for the second course; for the dessert. 
1858 O. W. Hoimes Aut. Breaks.-t. xi. 108 Like one re- 
turning thanks after a dinner of many courses. ; 
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+26. Each of several successive attacks: a. of 
disease. Obs. 

1533 Evyor Cast. Helthe (1541) 20 b, Medicinable agaynste 
gowtes, joynt aches, and feuers, which come by courses. 
1762-71 H. Watrote ler/2e's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111. 24 
He..died of a severe course of the gout. 

+b. in Bear-baiting. Obs. 

‘The bear was tied to a stake and baited with dogs, acer- 
tain number ata time. Each of these attacks was techni- 
cally termed a course’ (Aldis Wright, Note on Alacbeth). 

1605 Suaxs. AZacé, v. vii. 2 They haue tied me to a stake, 
I cannot flye, But Beare-like I must fight the course. 1638 
Brome Axtipodes iv. i, Also you shall see two ten dogge- 
courses at the Great Beare. 1829 Scotr ¥rv/. (1890) II. 276 
I am brought to the stake, and must perforce stand the 
course. : 

27. #/. The menstrual discharge, catamenia, 
menses. Also in ség. (obs. rare). 

1563 Hyiv 47¢ Garden. (1593)151 Beware that they which 
haue tbeir monethly courses, doe not then..come neare. 1597 
GerarvDE Herbal 1. xxxiv. § 2. 47 The monthly course of 
women. 1650 Butwer Axthropomet. 177 When Maids begin 
to have their Courses. 1671 SALMON Sy. Med. 111. iii. 389 
Chast-tree..stops the courses. 1839 Tonp Cyc/. Anat. II. 
440/1 The..expressions of ‘the illness’ or ‘the courses’ 
are those in most common use among the vulgar, 

28. A set of things made or used at one time; 
spec. of candles made at once. 

1551-2 Willof W. Suiythe (Somerset Ho.), Unto the poore 
..of this parishe a Course of Candelles xvj in the pounde. 
1s7z in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 341 Y* every 
fuller have eleven corse of kandells and 2 payre of sheres 
at y’ least. 1712 Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5031/6 
No.. Maker of Candles. .shall begin to make any Course or 
Making of Candles, without Notice thereof first given, 

9. A row, range, or layer. 

+a. A layer, stratum. Ods. exc. as in b, c. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 49 Ley pe iiij. course of pin 
Fleyssche. .as brode as pin cake. 1523 Fitzners, /7usd, § 131 
Set the nethermoste course vpon the endes, and the seconde 
course flat vppon the syde. 1553 Brenpe Q. Curtius F viij, 
Over those a newe course of trees and stones agayne. 1641 
Brst Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 146 The breadth that the 
thatcher taketh up with him, all att a time, afore the ladder 
bee removed, that is called the course. .they will say that 
hee wanteth..soe many course to the ende of the howse. 
1748 Anson’s Voy. 1. vil. 487 They. -hove out the first course 
of the Centurion’s star-board side. 

b. Luilding. A single continuous range or layer 
of stones, bricks, or timber, of the same height 
thronghout, in a wall, the face of a building, etc. ; 
also, a row of slates, tiles, or shingles. 

1624 Wotton Archit. (1672) 20 That certain Courses or 
Ledges of more strength then the rest, be interlayed like 
Bones. 1663 GeRBIER Counsel 15 Lay a course of Stone on 
the Cornish. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 129 Three, or four, 
or five course of Baer to be laid. 1859 JeEPpHSoN Brittany 
xiv. 233 In some parts of the walls courses of Roman 
brick might still be seen. 1869 Puittirs Vesuu. ii. 34 
Broad bricks laid in several courses among small squared 
stone. 

ce. Mining, ctc. A layer or lode of ore, ete. 

1778 Pryce Alin. Cornu, 319 Any Vein or Lode is often 
termedaCourse. 1810 J. T. in Xisdox's Surv. Devon p. xiii, 
‘They are called by the miner cross lodes, cross courses, or 
caunters. 1880 AZining Frul, 9 Oct., A course of ore.. 
was struck. 

d. In a musical instrument. e. In a file. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Alech., Course..2. (Alusic.) A set of 
strings of the same tone placed alongside, and struck one, 
two, or three at a time, according to the strength of sound 
desired. /é7d. 3. A row of parallel teeth on the face of a file. 
One course makes a sisgle-cut file. A course crossing the 
file at right angles constitutes it a doudle-cut file. 

£ A flight (of stairs). 

1828 Scotr F. AV. Perth xxxii, Seven courses of stairs 
brought you up hither with fatigue and shortened breath. 

g. A stage (of life). 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) I. xxv. 273 The beginning, 
the several courses, and the close of a human life. 

+30. The time for anything which comes round 
to cach individual in succession ; (one’s) turn. Oés. 

1530 PAtscr. 210/1 Cours of order, fovr. 1548 Hat 
Chron. 116 b, Every company, as their course came, saluted 
the kyng. 1548 Upatt, etc. Eras, Par. Matt. 105 a, 
Where men by courses be borne todye. 1561 Eben Arte 
Navig. Pref. cciij, As it were course by course, when we 
haue the night, they haue the day. 1634 Sir T. HerBerr 
Trav. 168 After the death of some noble Gentlemen, my 
course came next. 1665 G. Havers S77 7. Roe's Voy. £. 
Jud. 374 Trouble and peace..comfort and discontent, come 
all of them by courses. 

tb. advb. =In turn. Obs. rare. 

¢ 1611 CHAPMAN //iad 11. 90 Pelops to Atreus, chief of men; 
he, dying, gave it course To prince Thyestes, rich in herds. 

3l. A set of persons appointed to serve in their 
turn along with another set or sets. 

1535 CovVERDALE 1 Chron. xxviii. [xxvil.] 1 Officers wayt- 
inge vpon the kynge, to go of and on after their course euery 
moneth one. .Fuery course had foure and twentye thousande. 
1611 Bisie 1 Chroxz. xxviii. 13 Also for the courses of the 
Priests and the Leuites. — Lake i. 5 A certaine Priest, 
named Zacharias, of the course of Abia. 1658 J. Harrinc- 
Ton Prerog. Pop. Govt. 1. xii. (1700) 305 We have the 
Courses of Israel for the first example of Rotation in a popu- 
lar Assembly. 


VI. Nauti. 

32. Each of the sails attached to the lower yards 
of a ship; now usually restricted to the fore-sail 
( fore-course) and main-sail (s2a71-course). For- 
mcrly including also the stay-sails upon the lower 
masts; ef. quot. 1769. 
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¢1515 Cocke Lorell’s B. 12 Mayne corse toke in a refe by 
force, a1sgz Greene & Lonce Looking Glasse (1861) 134 
And severéd our bonnets from our courses. 1627 Capt. 
Smitu Seaman's Gram. vii. 31 The maine saile and the fore 
saile is called the fore course, and the maine course or a 
paire of courses. 1694 Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 21, I stood 
to the Southward, close haled under my Courses. 1769 
Fatconer Dict, Alarine (1789) Kk b, The courses are the 
main-sail, fore-sail, and mizen, main-stay-sail, fore-stay-sail, 
and mizeén-stay-sail ; but more particularly the three first. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringe xviii.(1859) 503 Haul the courses 
upand heave to. 1842 Marryat P. & eene xxxviii, She was 

itching and rising without appearing to advance, under 
fee courses and storm staysails, 

VII. Prepositional Phrases. 

33. By course. +a. In due course or order ; as 
a consequence, naturally, duly, properly. Oés. 

e1400 Destr. Troy 1343 Moche sorowe for pe sight & 
sobbyng of teres..hom be course felle. 1849 Latimer 1s¢ 
Serm, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 30 The kynges grace hath systers 
.»whych by succession and course are inheritours to the 
crowne. 1601 Cornwac_yes &ss. i, So by course my lease 
might be long. 1742 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 78 
That it may..not be violently forced into a high Fermenta- 
tion; for then by Course the Salt and Sulphur will be too 
violently agitated. 

+b. By turns, in turn, alternately. Ods, 

1548 Upa.t, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. ii. 27 And by course 
questioning with them. 1565-73 Coorer 7/hesaurus, Alterna 
vice, by course. 1580 SIDNEY Arvcadzat. 5 They took their 
journey..Claius and Strephon by course carrying his chest 
for him. 1622 Sparrow Lk. Com. Prayer (1661) 38 These 
Psalms we sing or say by course, The Priest one verse, and 
the people another. 1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Collog. 201 As 
though that could not be known which knows not again by 
course. ¢1680 BeveripGE Sev77. (1729) 1. 493 [To] sing to 
themselves or to another by course..or one after another. 

ce. Ly course of: according to the customary 
course or procedure of (the law, etc.). 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xi. vill, Thenne by course of 
kynde he slepte. 1491 det 7 Hen. VII,c. 2 § 7 He had 
sued lyvere..by cours of the lawe. 1535 STEWART Cron. 
Scot, 11, 229 Concord wes maid be cours of commoun law. 
1603 Suaks. Al/eas. for M1. v. i. 35 Cut off by course of Ius- 
tice. 1658 WittsrorD Scales Conim., Nat. Secrets 198 They 
..yet expect a pardon by course of Law. 

34. In course. +a. In order, in turn. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor AL, 27160 (Cott.) Aner pai aght in curs to 
kene, qua, quate, qui, quare, quam wit, quen, hu oft-sith, 
on quat-kin wise. @ 1611 Beaum, & Fi. AZaid's Trag. 1.1, 
Wben the rest..Tell mirthful tales in course that fill the 
room With laughter, 1665 J. Wess Stove-Heng (1725) 128 
He that was defied gave the first Stroak, andso they struck 
in Course. 

b. In the regular, usual, natural, or due order. 
Now 77 due course. 

c1305 St. Edmund 222 in £. E. P. (1862) 77 Of art he 
radde six 3er..& sippe for beo more profound. .arsmetrike 
radde in cours in Oxenford wel faste. 1616 R. C. Viznes’ 
Whistle v. 1824 The tapster .. straight leaves His other 
guestes, in course to take his cup. a@1704 T. Brown Sat. 
French KE, Wks. 1730 1. 59 Ev’n Oaths, with thee, are only 
things in course, 1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn., Case Delicacy 
I]. 208 Hearing there were words between us, and fearing 
that hostilities would ensue in course. 1793 SMEATON Edy- 
stone LZ. § 321 Everything now appearing to go on suc- 
cessfully and in course, 1876 Biack A/adcap V. xx. 179 Mr. 
George Miller arrived in due course. 1883 Besant Garden 
Fair v, When the boys got promotion, which came in due 
course. 

e. Naturally, as might be expected; = Of 
Course. (Now only in vulgar use.) 

1722 Wottaston Relig. Nat. ix. 173 The inclination itself 
..1S in this case uppermost, and in course takes the com- 
manding post. 1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn., Translation, If 
he had, I should in course have put the bow I made him 
into French too. 1805 Monthly Mag. X1X. 425 In course 
they are convertible words. 1840 TuackEray Catherine v, 
‘Oh, in course,’ echoed the tall man. 

+d. In a row or series. Obs. 

1400 Destr. Troy 1644 Of crafty colours to know, all in 
course set. 1665 J. WEBB Stove-Heng (1725) 12 Four Stones 
in Course one within another. ; 

35. /n course of: in (regular) process of ; in pro- 
cess of (construction, etc.'. /72 the course of: in 
the process of, during the progress of. /7 the course 
of things. in the ordinary sequence of events. 

a 1656 Br. Hatt Rem, Ws. (1660)6 Which himself should 
in course of Nature inherit. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 320 No account being received 1n course of the post. 1837 
Hr. Martineau Soc, A mer. 11, 186 A line is now in course 
of construction to the Hudson. 1865 TrotLore Belton Est, 
xxill. 267 In course of post tbere came an answer. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pixto's Trav. 1 Any crosses that may 
arrive unto them in the course of their lives. 1681 DryDEN 
Abs. & Achit.1. 549 In the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon. 1790 PALEY 
Hore Paul. i. 8 Difficulties which presented themselves in 
the course of our inquiry. 1796 JANE AusTEN Pride § Prej. 
ii, In the course of the morning. 1861 HuGHes Jom Brown 
at Oxf, i. (18893 In the course of things men of other ideas 
came to rule. 1875 Jevons Money (1878) 51 In the course of 
time. .{it} may be m:mtroduced. i 

6. Of course. a. adjectival, Belonging to the 
ordinary procedure, custom, or way of the world ' 
customary ; natural, to be expected. Now esp. in 


a matter of course. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. V/I1,c. 22 With other clanses of course 
necessarie for the same. 1580 Lyty Ewphues (Arb.) 93 The 
friendship between man and man as it is common so is it of 
course. 1642 J. M. Argt.conc Afilitia 19 (Milton's Wks.) It 
will be said that the Writis a Writ of course. .and that from 
this there is no varying. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 109 P 3 
‘Their Congratulations and Condoleances are equally Words 
of Course. 1739 in Col. Rec. Pennsylu. V. 392 He thought 
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ita Matter of Course. 19795 ferdina 11.87 You profess a 
wish to ol.lige me, said Rosina; it only words of course, I 
beg you will spare myear, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed 2) 11.83 
Acase in which this right is supported, as a thing of course. 
1849 Macautay Speech in sdisc. Writings (1889) 749, 
Iam not using a mere phrase of course, when I say, etc. 
1862 Trotior: Orley J, xiii. 99 As for her innocence, that 
was a matter of course. He knew that she was innocent. 

b. adverbial. In ordinary or due course, accord- 
ing to the customary ordcr, as a natural result. 
+ Of common course: ordinarily, as an every-day 
occurrence. 

1s4z Upatt Erasm, Afoph. 53a, Of course and custom. 
1548 Hatt Chron. 9b, A pardon. .which either is graunted 
of course, or y® kyng of pytee and compassion geveth. 1647 
CraArenvon Hist. Keb. i. (1702) | 207 No man presuming 
to intimate, that it should be granted in any other manner 
than of course it had been, 1657 Heviin £cclesia Vindicata 
1. 472 ‘That not once or twice, but of common course. 1736 
Butver Avad/. 11. vi. 325 Information. .is by no means always 
given us of course. 1972 Funtus Lett, Ded. (1804) I. 9 Vo 
dissolve the present parliament a year or two before it ex- 
pires of course. 1845 Sterurn Laws /éug. [1]. 391 It was 
at one time made a question whether giving the royal assent 
to asingle bill did not of course put an end to the session. 

c. Hence, in qualification of the whole clause 
or scntence: Naturally, as will be expected in the 
circumstances; for obvious reasons, obviously. 
(Sometimes used as an emphatic affirmative reply.) 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caftizv. N. Antcr. 39 She made some 
very particular inquiries about my people, which, of course, 
I was unable to answer. 1838 Dickens O. Tzuist xxxiv, 266 
You will tell her Iam here?..Of course. 1861 M. Pattison 
£ss. (1889) I. 32 It would be easy, of course, to exaggerate 
this truth of the continuity of history intoa falsehood. J/od. 
And you were present? Of course; why not? 

+37. On or upon course = 36b. Ods. 

1618 Botton Florus i.x. 199 The Tide withdrawing upon 
course, during the skirmish. 1626 Aiteseury Passion Scrm. 
24 Thus Pilate. is desirous that Christ might be pardoned 
upon course. 1677 Govt. Meutce 7 When that is held, the 
rest do cease on course, as formerly all the Courts in Rome 
did during their Comitia. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 16 ? 3 
When I see the Name Coulia. .at the Bottom of a Scrawl, I 
conclude on course that it brings me some account of a 
fallen Virgin, etc, 

+38. Out of course (adj. and adv.). Out of 
proper order or measure, irregularly, improperly. 

¢1330 R, Druxnxe Chron. (1810) 209 Pe pape sauh out of 
cours be wikkednes of Jon. 1548 HALL Chrou. 29b, Master 
Jhon Petit .. wrested scripture and doctors so far out of 
course. 1853 GRIMALDE Cicero's Offices (1556) 85 He spake 
manie thinges notablie, but this, oute of course. 

VIIT. 39. Comb., as course-end (Change- 
ringing), see sense 24; course-stone, one of a 
course or sertes of stones (see 29 b). 

1883 Biri. Daily Post 19 Oct. 7 The peal has the tenors 
together throughout, and 1s in six parts with 120 ‘course 
ends’. 1610 HotLanp Camden's Brit 1. 252 Stones called 
Corsestones, Weighing 12 tunne. 1665 J. Wess Sfonc- 
Heug (1725)17 He sets down..twelve Tun unto his Course- 
stones, and six or seven to his Cronets over them. 

Course (koes), v. Also 5 cours, 6 cource, 
cowrsse, coarse. [f. Course sé. in various senses, 
giving verbal senses unconnected with each other.] 

1. To pursue or hunt (game) with hounds; sZec. 
to hunt (hares) with greyhounds in vicw (not by 
scent) : sce CouRSING v6/. sb. a. trans, 

1sso J. Coxe Eng, & Fr. /feralds (1877) 57 Falow-dere, 
wylde bores, and wolves for noble men to course. 1555 
Even Decades 2 As it hadde byn hares courced with gre- 
houndes. 1581 Muccaster /’ositions xxv.(1887) 99 To hunt 
a hare, and course a hart. 1771 E. Lone 7rial Dog 
‘Porter’ in Hone II. 209 He'll never course hares again. 
1870 Buaine Lncycl. Rural Sports v. 551 The animals which 
were coursed by the ancients were of very different kinds, 
such as the wild ass, the stag, the mountain goat, the wolf, 
jackal, boar, foa, hare, etc. 

b. adsol, 

1568 //ist. Jacob & Esau v.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 246 He 
coursed and coursed again with his dogs here. 1596 SHaks. 
Tam, Shr, Induct. ii. 49 Say thou wilt course, thy gray- 
hounds are as swift As breathed Stags. 1637 N. Waitixc 
Albino & B. 32 He bowled, coursed, angled in the brooke, 
His pleasure was his joy. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxiii, 
She hunted with Smith Barry's hounds .. she coursed, 
practised at a mark with a pistel. 

c. trans. To course away. 

1812 S. Rocers Columéus tu. 3 With hawk and hound I 
coursed away the hour, 

2. trans. To chase, pursue, run after. 

1586 J. Hooker Grrald. Irel.in Iolinshed 1. 135/2 Sir 
John Perot .. so coursed and followed them... that he left 
him no one place to rest in. 1600 Suaxs. A. J. L. 11. i. 39 
The big round teares Cours’d one another downe his inno- 
cent nose In pitteous chase. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vatieh 
(1868) 25 Some coursing butterflies, others culling flowers. 
1873 G. C. Davirs Afount, § Afere xvi. 133 Inky banks of 
clouds . . coursed each other rapidly across the pale stormy 
blue of the heavens. 

+3. To pursue, persecute, worry, trouble. Ods. 

1466 Plumpton Corr. 17 To make prossis against my 
Coussin Godfrey, to bring the issues and profits thar he 
hath received..and else to cours him from day today. 1600 
Hotranp Lévy in. xi. 96 [He] coursed and trouhled [agitarc] 
the Commons, and persecuted the Tribunes as it were with 
open ‘warre, 

+4. To chase or drive with blows; hence, to 
drub, trounce, thrash, Ods. 

1s85 Asp. Sannys Serv. (1841) 37 He bestirred him with 
his whip, coursed those simoniacal choppers and changers. 

1589 tr. A/arprel, Epit. Civb, Let me take you againe in 
such a pranck, and ile course you. 1596 SreNser /.Q. ¥. 
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iv. 44 That mighty yron man With his strange weapon.. 
‘Them sorely vext, and courst, and overran. 1611 Cotcr., 
Accommoder..also, to course, beat, cudgell. /dsd. s.v. 
Robbe, He courst his coat or Jacket soundly. f 

5. zz¢fr. ‘Yo run or gallop about, to run as ina 
racc, to career; also ¢ransf. of liquids, ctc. 

@1533 Lp. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) F viij, A 
trumpettour, that coursed asa knyght vpon a horse. 1598 
Grenewey Jacttus’ Anu, xu. vill. (1622) 165 Caractacus 
coursing hither & thither. 1602 Suaks. //an:. 1. v. 66 
Swift as Quick-siluer, it courses through The natural Gates 
and Allies of the Body. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xxvii. 
125 To course through Woodsand Mountains, 1735 SoMER- 
vitte Chase 1. 187 In wanton Rings Coursing around. . The 
merry multitude disporting play. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7 raz. 
I, 266 Coursing like a colt across its lawns. 1850 Mus. 
Stowe Uncle Fou's C. x. 79 Raising her hand to her face 
to wipe off the tears that were coursing down her cheeks. 

Jig. 1842 ‘Venxvson Gard. Daughter 217 We spoke of 
other things; we coursed about The subject most at heart. 
+b. Zo course it: in same scnse. Obs. 

1633 G. Hersert Temple, Sinncs Round i, Sorrie I am, 
That iny offences course it ina ring. 1691 Ray Creation 
(1714) 141 She [the Mole] courses it not on the ground like 
a rat or mouse, but lives under the earth. 5 

+e. fig. To ‘run’ over or through successively 
a number of particulars, writings, cte. Ods. 

1598 Suaks. A/erry IV... iii. 72 She did so course o’re my 
exteriors with such a greedy intention. 1641 Mitton Ne- 
JSorm. 1. (1851) 16 It were tedious to course through all his 
writings. @ 1734 Nortx Lives (1826) II]. 337 After they 
have coursed through all sciences and literate enquiries, 

6. zztr. To steer or dircct onc’s course ; to take 
or pursue a particular course. 

1sss Epen Decades 61 Coursynge alonge by all the coastes 
and goulfes. 1725 De For Voy. round World (1840) 343 
‘Theytook the southernmost channel. and thus they coursed 
for three or four days. 1772 Aun. Reg. 134/2 The Roman 
roads that coursed from Mancunium to the neighbouring 
stations. 1823 J. D, Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer, 32 We 
..then coursed down a considerable stream. 1853 Kane 
Grinnell E.cp. x\v. (1856) 419 We coursed more than the 
third of a mile in almost a direct line. 

+7. intr. To run a course (in a fight or tourna- 
ment). Ods. 

1596 Srenser F, Q, 1¥. iv. 30 So as they courst, and turneyd 
here and theare. 

+b. Oxford Univ. To oppose a thesis in the 
Schools. Ods. 

1660 [see Coursinc vd. sé, 3]. 1691 Woop A¢h, O.von. I. 
479 He did with as much facility course (or oppose his An- 
tagonist) in the publick Schools, as in Latine. 

. trans. [from 5.) To run or move swiftly over 
(a place) or along (a particular path). 

1789 Worpsw. Even. Walk 21 In thoughtless gaiety I 
coursed the plain. 1801 Soutney 7halaba vi. xxvu, ‘Tears 
coursed his burning cheek. 1870 Bryant //fad I. iv. 117 
Fauns. .tired With coursing the wide pastures. 

b. To follow the course of. rare. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer. 66 We proceeded 
onward, coursing occasionally the streams, and then Cross- 
ing one range of hills after another. 

9. causal, To cause to run, exercise tn running ; 
to gtve (a horse) a run; to use (greyhounds) in 
coursing. 

1568 Grarton Chron. [1.534 She would course horses, and 
ride them to water. 1600 Hakieuvt Voy. (1810) II]. 147 
Some of the Mariners went on shore to coume dogs. 1684 
R. H. School Recreat. 2g Course not your Horse hard 4 or 
5 Days before your Match. 1819 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Ivks. 1. 19 The greyhound ye desired to course. 1868 
Rocers Pol. Econ, ii. (ed. 3) 10 Two grey-hounds will run 
down more hares, if they course in unison, than if they are 
coursed separately, 

+10. fg. To tum over tn one’s mind. Obs. rare. 

1600 Hottanp Lity xt. vili. 1064 He walked up and 
downe alone .. coursing and discoursing [vodutaus] many 
matters in his head. 

+11. To put through a course (of physic’. Ods. 

1773, Gotpsm, Stoops to Cong. tt. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 You 
have been dosing me ever since I was born.. you have 
thoughts of coursing me through Quincy next spring. 

12. Afining. (See quot.) 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumh. & Durh. 
17 Conrsittg, conducting the air backwards and forwards 
through old workings, by means of*stoppings, properly ar- 
ranged. Air is usually coursed or shethed ‘two and two’, 
or ‘three and three’, according to the greater or Iess quan- 
tity of fire-damp evolved. 

Course, v.2, to exchange, etc.: see Conse v. 

Course, obs. f. Coakse, Corse, Coss sd.2, CURSE. 

+ Cou'rse-a-park. O/s. Name of a country 
game, in which a girl called out one of the other 
sex to chasc her, 

1613 W. Browne Brit. Past. t. iii. 19 Staid with the 
maides to runne at barlibreake ; Or that he cours’d a parke 
with females fraught, Which would not runne except they 
might be caught. 1640 G, H. IV rtts Recreations (N.), At 
course-a-park, without all doubt, He should have first been 
taken out By all the maids ith town. 1675 ‘TEoNce Diary 
(1825) 112 Like boys and gyrles at course-a-packe, or barly 
breakes. 

Coursed (kozst), pp/. a. [f. Course sd, & v.] 

1, [f. the vb.] Chased, sfec. as a hare by grey- 
hounds. 

1740 SOMERVILLE /foEbinol nl, 427 So the cours'd Hare to 
the close Covert flies. 1888 //arper's A/ag. July 199, I 
swerved like a coursed hare. 

2. (f. the sb.] Of masonry: Laid or sct in courscs. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Veu. 1. v.§ 6 Vhere are solid as well 
as coursed masses of precipice. 1861 Sires ngs. IL. 173 

| The whole of the masonry was plain rustic coursed work. 


COURSER. 


Cou:rseless, a. Without a (definitc) course. 

1845 Hirst J’oenrs 68 Vessels rudderless and courseless, 

+ Cou'rsely, adv. Obs. [f. CounseE sd. + -Ly 2.] 
In due or ordinary course or order. 

¢ 1440 He Part. 271 Kende, or kynde of thyngys pat 
Godd cowrsly hathe insett, raflura. 1447 BoKENNAM Seynty's 
(Roxb.,) 59 Vhe 12 signes..In the zodiak cercle had passyde 
coursly. 1494 Fasvan Chron. vin. ccxxxvili 276 He renewed 
coursely the Chartre house of Witham, besyde Salysbury. 

Coursely, -ness, obs. ff, CoARSELY, -NESS. 

Courser! (k6ou1sa1), [Jn carlier scnse im- 
mediately repr. OF. courseur, 1.. cursdr-em, n. ot 
action from currére to run: in later senscs prob. 
directly f. Course v. or Course sd, + -Eit.!] 

+1. A runner; one who runs in a racc, a racer. 

@ 1300 Cursor AM, 267 (Cott.) Cursur[z.7. cursor, coursur] 0 
werld man aght it call For almast it ouer-rennes all. 1652 
Gaute Afagastront. 309 A certain courser, intending to try 
his speed at the Olympick gaines. 

+2. One who chases or pursues. Ods. 

1sgo R. Harvey P/. Perc. 16 The greatest coursers, and 
professed hunters of dumbe dogs, 1673 Wvycurrtry Genté. 
Dancing-Alaster 1. ii, If he cannot protect us from the con- 
stable, and these midnight coursers, ‘lis not a house for us. 

+3. Courser of bulls: a bull-baiter. Ods. 

1599 Mainsunu Dial. Sp. & Eng. (1623) 20, I was once a 
courser of Buls, and I alwaies tooke pleasure in fierce Buls. 

+4. A disputant in the schools (in Oxford 
University): see Course v. 7b. Ods, 

1658 Woop Life (Osf. Hist. Soc.) 1.242 A noted sophister 
and a remarkable courser..in the public schooles. 1688 
Mirce Fr. Dict., Courser or Disputant in Schools. 

5. One who practises the sport of coursing. 

1781 P. Beckrorp //unting 11802) 29 Some coursers even 
pretend, that all, not being of the fashionable colour, are 
curs, and not greyhounds. 1824 Byron ¥uan xvi. 1xxx, 
Hunters bold, and coursers keen. 1870 Biaine L£ncycé. 
Rur, Sports § 1910 The fore-legs .. are more important 
organs in the greyhound than many a courser imagines. 

b. A dog used for coursing. 

1600 SurFLET Countrie Faruie vir. xxix. 855 Collers hung 
with bels put about the dogs neckes which are called 
coursers. 1882 Daily News 15 Feb. 4/6 A sale of grey- 
hounds. .{The] famous courser Salamis brought 245 guineas. 
1886 Pall Alall G. 14 Dec. 14/1 Some twenty greyhounds.. 
racers and not coursers. ‘ ; 

6. A building stone used in forming a course. 

1885 Blacklaw Quarry Price List, Coursers 6 in. by 6 in. 
34d per lineal foot. 

Courser* (koo-1sa1). Forms: 4 courcere, 
corsour, 4-5 coursere, coursour, 5 cursoure, 
(5 courcyer, corsiare,coreser, couresere, cowrs- 
sor, -ser, corsowyr), 5-6 curser, 6 cursore, 
coursar, 6-9 Sc. cursour, 4- courser. [a. F. 
courster, OF. corster=Pr. corsier, It. corsiere:—L. 
type *cursarius, {. cursus: see Course. In ME. 
the ending -owr was often crroneously substituted.] 

1. orig. A large powerful horse, ridden in battle, 
in a tournament, ete. [cf. Course sé. 5]; a charger. 

b. Since 17thc. usually taken as: A swift 
horse, a racer. But in either sense now only poetic 
or rhetorical. 

¢1300 A’. Adis. 4056 And sette him on an hygh corsour. 
1393 Gower Conf. III. 41 A courser, that he sholde ride 
Into the felde. 1423 Lypc. Pilger. Sowle v. x. (1483) 101 A 
fayre courcyer brydeled with gold. 1484 Caxton Chivalry 
25 Kni3ztes ou3t to take coursers to luste and to go to 
tornoyes. 1s0: Douctas Pad, Hon. 551 Vpon a bardit 
curser stout and bald. 1535 Stewart Crow. Scot. II, 232 
‘This Colgernus vpone ane cursour wychi, With speir in 
hand all cled in armor brycht. 1593 SHaks Aéch. //, 1. il. 
51 Vhat they inay breake his foaming Coursers backe, And 
throw the Rider headlong in the Lists. 1630 A. Fohnson's 
Niugd. § Conimiv. 421 The Courser of Naples..though he 
be not so swift as the Spanish Genel, yet is he better able 
to indure travell, and to beare the weight of Armor. 1632 
J. Haywarp tr. Broudt’s Eromena 35 Armed at all pieces, 
and mounted on a great Courser. 1781 Gispon Decd. & F. 
ITI, xlviii. 58 He entered the lists on a fiery courser. 1867 
Bavant Poeurs, Brighter Day ii, The fiery coursers fling 
‘Their necks aloft, and snuff the morning wind, 

b. 1697 Dryven Virg. Georg. ui. 27 Then I..a hundred 
Coursers from the Goal will drive. 1719 Youxc Busivis 1. i, 
Ethiopia sends A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind. 
1839 Trirtwatt Greece VI. 223 He alighted from his 
chariot, mounted a fleet and eager courser. 

+2. Astallion. Obs. or Sc. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A Cowrssor, aduilssarius. 1570 
Levins Manip. 72/22 A courser, eguus adinissarius. 1808 
Jamieson, Cursour, couser, cusser, a stallion. 1862 Histor 
Prov. Scot. 5 A fey man and a cursour fears na the deil. 

3. Conb., as courser-breeding ppl. adj. 

1725 Pore Odyss. xxt. 374 Wide Elis’ courser-breeding 
plain. 

Courser ® (kGeusas). Zool, [ad. L. cursorius, 
orig. adj. ‘adapted to 1unning’, used subst. as a 
generic name.) <A bird of the genus Cursorzus, 
noted for swift running; esp. C. isabellinus, the 
crcam-coloured courser, a native of Northern 
Africa, very rarely seen in England. 

1766 Pexnant Zool. 11.108. 1840 tr. Cuvicr's Anim. Kingda. 
237 We shall place near the plovers and oyster-catchers, 
the Courser, 1878 T. Harov Acturn Native 1. x, A cream- 
coloured courser had used to visit this hill,a bird so rare that 
not more than a dozen have ever been seen in I‘ngland. 

Courser *, var. of Corser, O#s., dealcr. 

Coursette, obs. f. Corser. 

Coursey, -ie, obs. ff. Curtsy, var. of Coursy. 
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Coursing (kde1sin), 747. 50.1 [f. CouRsE 2] 

1. The action of the verb Course; running, 
racing, pursuing, etc. 

1568 Grarton Chron. II. 101 There shall bee no such 
gadding nor coursing over any more to Rome, 1586 Cocan 
Haven Health i. (1636) 4 There was wrastling, running 
with Horses..coarsing with Charriots. 1612 BREREWwooD 
Lang. & Relig. xiii. 138 The coursings and streamings of 
rivers..from the midland parts toward the sea. 

2. sfec. The sport of chasing hares or other 
game with greyhounds, by sight. 

1538 I.evanp /¢zz. VII. 102 Faire Launds, for Coursynge. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § g90 In Coursing of a Deere, or Hare, 
with Grey-Hounds. c1zro C. Fiennes Diary x A fine 
Champion Country pleasant for.. Rideing, Hunting, Course- 
ing. 1870 Biaine Encycl. Rural Sports Vv. 551 Coursizzg, 
as a popular term, is understood to denote a branch of hunt- 
ing, in which the dogs..pursue their game by sight only. 

attrib, 1837 LocKHarT Scott xlix, A grand coursing match 
on Newark hill. 1848 THackeray Van. Fair xi, Bute 
Crawley didn’t go to a coursing meeting. ; 

+ 3. Oxford Univ. The opposing or challenging 
of a thesis in the Schools. Ods. 

1660 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 353 In Oliver’s time 
. excellent disputations and much zealous coursing. 1692 
— Ath. Oxon. 11. 603 Coursing in the time of Lent, that is 
the endeavours of one party to run down and confute an- 
other in disputations, did commonly end in blows. @ 1683 
SHAFTESBURY in Aen. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 36 In the year 
1637 I went to Oxford to Exeter College ..[We] did then 
maintain in the schools coursing against Christ Cburch. 

4. Comb., as coursing-joint (see quot.). 

1874 Knicut Dict. Afech., Coursing-joint, the mortar- 
joint between two courses of bricks or stones. 

+ Coursing, vii. 56.2 Obs. nonce-wid. [f. COURSE 
sb.] (See quot.) 

1549 Latimer rst Seri. bef. Edw. VJ (Arb.) 30 The 
kynges grace hath systers.. whych by succession and course 
are inheritours to the crowne. Who yf they shulde mary 
with straungers, wbat should ensue God knoweth. But God 
graunt they neuer come vnto coursyng nor succedynge. 


Coursing, /f/. a. [-1NG2.] That courses: 
see the verb. 

1599 Suaxs. Hex. V, 1, ii. 143 We do not meane the 
coursing snatchers onely. 1735 SoMERVILLE Chase 1. 229 
‘The mean murd’rous coursing Crew ; intent On Blood and 
Spoil. 1801 Epcewortn Pract, Educ. 1. 307 Coursing 
officers, and watching officers. 

Coursiter, -or, obs. ff. CURSITOR. 

Coursse, obs. f. CorsE, 

+Cowrsy, -sey. Os. Also -sie. [a. obs. F. 
coursie, corste (in Cotgr. 1611) = It. corsza, deriv. 
of corso CouRSE.] A raised passage from prow to 
poop ofa galley over the rowing benches. 

1611 Corcr., Coursie, the Coursey ; or, the Gallerie like 
space, on both sides whereof the seats of the slaues are 
placed. 1687 J. Prittirs Quix. 577 With that the Admiral, 
leaping upon the Coursey, ‘Courage, Boys, all hands to 
work, let her not scape Us’. a@ 1693 Urquuart Radelaisin. 
lii. 4290 Hatches, Decks, Coursies, Bends and Walls of his 
Carricks. 

Court ‘koeit), 54.1 Forms: 2-4 curt, 3 kurt, , 
(4 courete, curth), 4-5 kourt(t, 4-6 curte, 
cort(e, 4-7 courte, (5 courtte, cowrtt, cowurt, 
kourtt, 5-6 cowrte, 6 cortte), 3-court. [Early 
ME. cet, court, a. OF. cort, curt, later court 
(from 15thc. cov) = Pr. cort, Sp. and It. corte :— 
L. cohort-em, cort-em (nom. cohors, cors, in med.L. 
cortis, curtis) court, poultry-yard, yard, enclosure, 
also company of soldiers (ConortT), crowd of 
attendants, retinue. At an carly date the French 
word appears to have been associated with L. 
citria (which has not itself survived in Romanic), 
and hence apparently the series of senses under 
branches III and IV, in which cé77a is the regular 


med L. equivalent.] 
I. An enclosed area, a yard. 

1. A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings ; a yard, a court-yard ; e.¢. 
that surronnding a castle, or that left for the sake 
of light, etc. in the centre of a large building or 
mass of buildings; formerly also a farm-yard, 
poultry-yard. At Cambridge, the usual name for 
a college quadrangle. 

a@1300 Cursor Af. 9934 (Cott.) pat castel brightnes sua 
vngnede Oueral pat curt on lenght and brede. 1377 
Lanci. P. Pé. B. xv. 466 Rizt as capones in a court cometh 
to mennes whistlynge. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Sam. xvii. 18 
‘They..came to a mans house at Bahurim, which had a well 
in his courte. 1942 BoorpeE Dyctary 238 ‘Than deuyde the 
lodgynges by the cyrcuyte of the quadryuyall courte. 
1355 Even Decades 259 There are..in the castell..three 
very large courtes in the which the noble men of the courte 
haue theyr lodgynges. x6r1 Dis.e “esther v.1 Esther .. 
stood in the inner court of the kings house. 1625 Bacon 
Fiss. Building (Arh.) 550 And in all the foure Corners of 
that Court, Faire Staire Cases. 1724 Dr Por Alen. Cava- 
lier (1840) 78 The king came down into the castle court. 
1789 P. Smytu tr. “tddrich's Archit, (1818) 147 Through the 
entrance you go into the great court. 1828 Scotr /. Af. 
Perth xvii, The jolly train halted before the door of Sir 
John Ramorny’s house, which a small court divided from 
the street. 1862 STANLEY Fez. Ch. (1877) I. iv. 75 Round 
the cloisters of the vast courts into which these gateways 
opened were spacious mansions. 


b. Each of the uncovered enclosures snrrounding 


the Jcwish tabernacle, and constituting the temple | 


| 
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area round the fane or sanctuary on Mount Moriah. 
[Vulg. atrium] 

1535 CoveRDALE /s. lxiy. 4 Blessed is the man whom 
thou chosest..that he may dwell in thy courte. 16x1 BisLe 
Ex. xxvii. 12 And for the breadtb of the Court, on the West- 
side shalbe hangings of fifty cubits. — Ps. Ixxxiv.2 My 
soule longeth, yea euen fainteth for tbe courts of the Lord. 

Jig. 1619 W. WHatTeLy Gods Husb. 1. 32 The true Chris- 

tian..hath farre more to doe in the inward roomes of his 
soule, than in the outer court of his conuersation, 1874 
MorRLEY Compromise (1886) 50 Those who unfortunately 
have to sit in the darkness of the outer court. 


ce. A section or subdivision of the area of an 
Exhibition building,a mnseum, or the like, open 
above (to the general roof), and usually devoted to 
the products of a particular country, or depart- 


ment of science, art, or industry. 

This application of the word appears to have originated 
in the structure of the building in Hyde Park for the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. The rows of pillars supporting the 
roof, which crossed each other at right angles, divided the 
central area into a number of rectangular sections; these 
being themselves open to the lofty roof, while bordered on 
two sides by galleries supported by the pillars, suggested 
courts within buildings, and soon received the name ; the 
term was further extended in the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham (as in the Alhambra, Egyptian, Pompeian, and Renais- 
sance Courts), and in later Exhibitions has been used with 
still greater extension; it has also been, with more close- 
ness to the original notion, applied to the central open area 
of a museum, surrounded by its arcades and galleries. 

1851 J//ust. Lond. News 3 May 364/1 The very nature of 
the construction of the building suggests its subdivision 
into courts ; and this is distinctly illustrated in the plan of 
the gallery..there are four of these large courts, and two 
smaller ones, parallel with the transept in each of these 
western divisions of the Building..from the gallery these 
courts form a most interesting feature in the arrangements. 
Tbid. 31 May 494 The Tunis Court. /é/d. 495 Tbe Canadian 
Court... The Building Court. 1854 (¢/t@e) The Ten Chief 
Courts of the Sydenham Palace. 1862 //dust. Loud, News 
XL. 315/1 (uternational Exhib.) The French Court 
will be the largest..section of the foreign department in 
the whole building. 1886 Guide to Colonzal & Ind E-xhib. 
21 The Court devoted to Tea, Coffee, and Tobacco is filled 
with the largest assortment of specimens ever got together. 
1891 Aedly’s Direct. Oxfordsh. 697/2 The Oxford University 
Museum..The main entrance .. leading into a large lobby 
and thence into the great Court, which has a glass roof 
supported by iron columns and arches... the court is sur- 
rounded by an open arcade of two storeys. ‘ 

+2. A large building or set of buildings standing 
in a court-yard; a large house or castle. In early 
times applied to a manorial house; =Bury. Oés. 

1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 385 Hii by gonne hem to sprede, 
And robby aboute & berne, & courtes adoun caste. 67d. 
546 Curt Lincolne & Berkele, & other courtes also, Were 
aboute in the lond tho a fure ido. ¢1300 Havelok 1685 His 
wif he dide with him lede, Vn-to pe heye curt [Ubbe’s 
castle] he yede. ¢ 1320 Szr Benes 334 Toward is kourt [v.7. 
hous] he [Sir Saber] him kende. 1377 Lanci. P. PZ B. 
xml. 23 Conscience .. bad me come to his courte, with 
clergye sholde I dyne. 1598 Stow Szrv. xxxiii. (1603) 294 
The name of Aldermans burie (which is to say a Court) 
there kept in their Bery or Court-hall. 1847-78 Hatuiwe x, 
Court, the principal house in a village. 1887 Parish & 
Suaw Kentish Dial. (E.D.S.), Court, or Court lodge, the 
manor house, where the court leet of the manor is held. 

b. Often in proper names of English manor- 
houses, e.g. //amzpton Court, Tottenham Court. 

@ 1529 SKELTON Why not to Court 401 To whyche court? 
To the kynges courte, Or to Hampton Court? ¢ 1630 
Rispon Surv. Devon (1714) Il. 89 This Nutwell Court 
(which signifies a Mansion-house in a Seigniory). 1737 
Pore Hor. Epist. 1. ii. 232 Delightful Abs-court, if its 
fields afford Their fruits to you, confesses you its lord. 
1842 Tennyson Audley Court 3 Let us picnic there At 
Audley Court. 

3. In a town: A confincd yard or more or less 
quadrangular space opening off a street, and built 
around with houses; ‘a small opening inclosed 
with houses and paved with broad stones, dis- 
tinguished from a street’ (J.). 

In towns, usually tenanted by the poor, except where, as 
in the City of London, they have been converted into busi- 
ness offices, e.g. Copthall Court, Hatton Court (Thread- 
needle Street), and the like. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2298/3 He livd in Drury-lane in 
King'’s-Head-Court. 1799 tr. Aledster’s Lett. Eng. 178 
Lanes and Courts {in London] are passages through which 
no Carriage can pass, and, therefore, they are commonly 
paved in the same manner as the footways. 1838 Lytrox 
Leila 1. v, He.. continued his way with rapid strides, 
through various courts and alleys. 1847 ALB. SmitH Chr. 
Tadpole xix. (1879) 177 The sbop.. was situated in a little 
narrow court. 1885 Z’fool Daily Post 30 June 4/6 A city- 
bred child, brought up in narrow, dingy streets and courts. 

4. An enclosed quadrangular area, uncovered or 
covercd, with a smooth level floor, in which tennis, 
rackets, or fives are played; the plot of ground 
marked out for lawn-tennis ; also applied to each 
of the quadrangular divisions marked on such 
grounds. (See ‘TENNIS-coURT, etc.) 

1519 in Lett, & Papers Ilen. V11T (Brewer) IIL. un, The 
tennis court at Richmond. 1587 Hotinsurep Chron. 545 He 
would tosse him som London balles that perchance would 
shake the walles of the best court in France. 1g99 SHAKs. 
ITen, V1. ii. 265 Tell hin, he hath made a match with such 
a Wrangler, That all the Courts of France will be disturb’d 
With Chaces. 1684 R. U1. School Recreat. 84 'Vennis..is a 
Pastime, used in close or open Courts, by striking a little 
Round Ball to and fro.. with..a Racket. 1878 JULIAN 
MARSHALL Aun. Tennis 115 In order to understand the 
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game of Tennis, one should first of all become acquainted 
with the arena, or Court, in which it is played. /é¢d. 117 
The area enclosed between the lines x and Z, and the 
walls, may be called the service-court; and the area en- 
closed between x, f, 4, and the main wall, the Jass-court. 

II. A princely residence, household, retinue. 

5. The place where a sovereign (or other high 
dignitary) resides and holds state, attended by his 
retinue. 

This sense is said to have arisen in Old French, the name 
curt being applied to the residences of the early Frankish 
kings on their rural domains: see Littré, and cf. sense 2. 
But the actual history is involved in obscurity from the 
paucity of early evidence. 

ax175 Lofsorg in Cott. Hom. 231 An rice king..wolde.. 
3eclepien all his under-peod pat hi..to his curt [berie] come 
sceolde. 1377 Laner. P. PZ. B. vin. 15 Pei..knowen con- 
trees and courtes and many kynnes places. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Kuts. T. 646 He.. Is riden in to the feeldes hym to pleye 
Out of the court were it a myle or tweye. 1480 CAxToNn 
Descr. Eng. 17 The messagers of Rome came to the grete 
Arthurs court. 1534 TinpaLe Leke vii. 25 They which are 
gorgeously apparelled and lyue delicatly are in kynges 
courtes. 1600 SHaxs. A. Y. LZ. 1. ili. 43 Mistris, dispatch 
you with your safest haste, And get you from our Court. 
1667 Mitton P. Z.1. 497 In Courts and Palaces he also 
Reigns And in luxurious Cities. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
II. 509 The quarters of William now began to present the 
appearance of a court. 

6. The establishment and surroundings of a 
sovereign with his councillors and retinue. 

axz2z25 Aucr, R. 210 Auh heo lebbed to be ueonde, & 
beod alle ine his hirde, & serued him ine his kurt. 1340 
Ayenb. 256 Ac ulatours and lyezeres byep to grat cheap ine 
hare cort. c1400 MaunbDev. (Roxb.) vi. 18 Pe maner of his 
[the Soudan’s] courte schold I wele ynogh ken. 1598 
SHaks. Merry IV. 11.11.62 When the Court lay at Windsor. 
1665 BovLe Occas. Refi. v. v. (1675) 316 It will. .be imitated 
by all those on whom the Court has Influence. 1704 Appi- 
son /taly 9 Pictures of the reigning Beauties of tbe Court 
of France. 1830 D’Israeui Chas. J, III. vi. 93 Charles 
appears to have designed that his Court should resemble 
the literary Court of the Medici. 185x TENNyson 7o the 
Queen 25 May children of our children say..‘ Her court 
was pure’. 

b. without article or other defining word (at 
court, to court, etc.), primarily meaning the place, 
but includiug the persons and proceedings. Cf. 
at church, council, school, etc. 

¢1300 Beket 165 He com to court and was in god offiz 
With the Archebischop of Canterbury. ¢1386 CHaAUcER 
Prol. 140 And peyned hire to countrefete cheere Of court, 
and been estatlich of manere. ¢ x400 Destr. Troy 11527 All 
the councell fro kourtt was clenely depertid. @1529 SKEL- 
Ton (#tle), Why come ye nat to Courte? 1611 Snaks. 
Cymb. ut. iv. 129 You shall be mist at Court. a1704 T. 
Brown £xg. Sat. Wks. 1730 1. 29 His writings.. had the 
air of Court. 1759 Jotinson /dler No. 64 P 3, 1 appeared at 
court on all publick days. 1859 Tennyson Elazve 1118, i 
go in state to court, to meet the Queen. 

ce. The Court: as an institution. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 264/4 She norysshed them more 
for desert than for the courte. @ 1616 BEaum. & FL. Cus?. 
Country u.i, The court’s a school, indeed, in which some 
few Learn virtuous principles. 1707 Curios. ix Hush. & 
Gard. 22 Every one is tir’d with being here, but the Court 
enervates our Resolution. 1805 Scott Last Alinsty, i. 
ii, Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

7. The body of courtiers collectively; the 
retinue (councillors, attendants, etc.) of a sovereign 
or high dignitary. (Construed as plural.) 

@1300 Cursor AZ. 5244 (Cott.) Ioseph of his fader herd, 
Wit his curt gain him he ferd. @ 1400-50 4 dexander 981 
A crie bat all be curte kniztis and erles Suld put paim in-to 
presens his precep to here. 1481 Caxton Reynard i. (Arb.) 
5 Whan the kynge of alle beestis had assemblid alle his 
court. 1600 Disc. Gourie Couspir. in Moyses ALem. (1755) 
266 All the huntsmen..attending his majestie on the green, 
and the court making to their horses. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. 
Hist, (1776) VII. 198 In the presence of ne Great Duke of 
Tuscany and his court. 18539 THACKERAY li7gin. xxii, If 
the king and the whole court are standing by! 1859 Tren- 
NYSON Guinevere 21 One morn when all the court, Green- 
suited. .Had been, their wont, a-maying. 

+b. An escort. Ods. 

¢1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 381 Part of the court had Wal- 
lace labour seyne. /éid. 1v. 22 Wallace sum part befor the 
court furth raid. 

8. The sovereign with his ministers and coun- 
cillors as the ruling power of a state, or in inter- 
national relations. (Construed as singular.) 

1393 GowER Conf. III. 163 In Chambre whom the court 
avaunceth, 1651 Sir E. Nicuotas in WV. Papers (Camden) 
234 To give you some pertinent notice of the affaires of the 
French court. 1841 Eveninstone “77st, Jd. V1. 64x An 
assignment granted to him by the court of Delhi. 1848 W. 
H. Kexcv tr. 2. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. 11. 622 The two 
cabinets whose union had caused the northern courts so 
much uneasiness. Zod. Accredited as ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s. 

b. Court of Rome: the papal Curia. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 25/50 Pe erende pat huy brou3ten 
fram be court of Rome. ¢1330 R. BRuNNE Chron. (1725) x 
He wente vnto be courte of Rome, For to tak his penance. 
c1400 A fol. Lold. 12 In be court of Rome mai no man geyt 
no grace, but if it be bowt. 1613 Suaks. Hex. VI//, 11. ii. 
105 The Court of Rome commanding. 


III. An assembly held by the sovereign. 

9. A formal assembly held by the sovereign at 
his residence: in early times, of his councillors 
and great lords, for purposes of administration ; in 
later times to give state receptions, audience to 
ambassadors, and the like. The early use has 
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given rise to the ‘high court of parliament ’ (sense 
10), and ‘the king’s courts’ of justice (sense 11); 
the modern use is naturally associated with senses 


6, 7, as in fo be presented at court. 

1154 O. £2. Chron. (Laud MS.), And [Henri] held pier [in 
Lundene} inicel curt. [he regular phrase said of earlier 
kings was ‘ heold his hired’; cf. 1085, 1091, 1106, 1110,] 1700 
Drypen Cynon § [piig. 42 In that sweet isle where Venus 
keeps her court. 1831 Sir J. Sinctair Corr. II. 331 At 
Berlin, the Court was only held or Sundays. 1859 ‘Tenny- 
son Ger. & Enid 146 For Arthur on the Whitsuntide before 
Held court at old Caerleon upon Usk, 1879 Miss Yonce 
Cantos Ser. 1v. ix. 109 He..journeyed to York, and held 
court there for a week, 

IV. A court of judicature, of law, or of ad- 
ministration. 

10. Applied to Parliament. Cf. Sp. Cortes. 

1450 /uipeachm. Dk. Suffolk in Paston Lett. No. 76%. 
105 We. .pray that this be enacte in this your High Courte 
of Parlement. 1597 SHaks. 2 /Zen. /V, v. ii. 134 Now call 
we our High Court of Parliament, And let vs choose such 
Limbes of Noble Counsaile. @1600 Hooker £ccl. Pol. 
vin. vi. § ro Parliament being a mere temporal court. 1662 
Bk. Com. Prayer, A Prayer for the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, to be read during their Session. 

ll. An assembly of judges or other persons 
legally appointed and acting as a tribunal to hear 
and determine any cause, civil, ecclesiastical, 
military, or naval. 

Justice was in early times administered in assemblies held 
by the sovereign personally (sense 9, then by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court; hence the title 
the Aing’s Courts (curia regis). 

In this sense niore fully defined as court of law, lawv- 
court, court of justice, of judicature. These are distin- 
guished as superior or inferior, according to their respec- 
tive rank, the highest court of a country or state being 
called the Supreme Court. Court of first instance: acourt 
in which a matter must first be tried, as distinguished from 
a court of appeal, to which it may subsequently be carried. 
Court of record: see quot. 1765. 

[xz92 Britton 1. 1.$ 1 En dreit de nous mesures et de 
nostre Curt. /éé¢. § 11 Sauve les Justices qi suivent nous 
en nostre Court.] 1297 R. Grove (1724) 47: The king 
wolde, that in is court the ple solde be driue. ¢1300 Beket 
606 That he scholde fram thulke curt biclipie to the kynge. 
¢1320 Cast, Love 239 In be kynges court 3it vche day Me 
vseb pulke selue lay, ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1725) 173 
Pe courte opon hin sat, pe quest filed him & schent. 1490 
Plumpton Corr.g1 Yhe serch and the copy of the wrytts, 
out of one cort to another costeth much money. 1596 
Suaks. Alerch. V. ww. i. 243, 1 do beseech the Court To giue 
the judgement. /ésd. 338 Heehath refus’d it in the open 
Court. 1637 Decree Star Chamé. in Milton's A reop.{ Arb.) 
8 The Court hath now also ordered, That the said Decree 
shall speedily be Printed, 1641 7ermes de la Ley 94d, 
The greater part are Courts of record, some are not, and 
therfore accounted base Courts in comparison of the others, 
¢ 1670 Hospes Dial. Com. Laws (1840) 25 A court of justice 
is that which hath cognizance of sucb causes as are to be 
ended By the positive laws of the land. 1765 BLacksToNE 
Comm. 1.257 He [the king] therefore has alone the right of 
erecting courts of judicature, /ds2, 111. 24 A court of re- 
cord is that where the acts and judicial proceedings are en- 
rolled in parchment for a perpetual memorial and testi- 
mony. 1809 Tomuss Law Dict. s.v. Pleading 1. § 2 This 
would often embarrass the jury, and sometimes the Court 
itself. 1864 Sfectator No. 1875. 641 This new Court is to 
be in ecclesiastical matters a Court of first instance. 1879 
Froupe Cesar x. 110 The courts of the Equites .. were to 
be composed two-thirds of knights and one-third only of 
senators. 1886 Mortey ef. Cultnre Crit. Misc. JI. 16 
In crimes and contracts, and the other business of courts of 
law. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comurw. xiit. intt., The Judiciary 
in every State includes three sets of courts:—A supreme 
court or court of appeal; superior courts of record; local 
courts. 

b. With many specific qualifications indicating 
the sphere, business, or constitution of the court, as 

Base, Burcu, Circwit, County, CriminaL, Customary, 
Forest, HunpreD, INsotvent, Manortat, Pocice, SHERIFF, 
ete: C. of Apmiracty, ArcHes, ATTACHMENTS, AUGMENTA- 
7Ti0N, Cuancery, Cuivacry, Common Peas, Eevuity, 
Guestune, //igh Commission, Justictary, Avuge’s or 
Queen's Bencu, Lopemanace, Pierowper, Propatr, SEs- 
SION, STANNARIES, Tiexps, ‘TRAILBASTON, WARDS, etc., for 
which see these words. 

ce. Court of Claims: a court in which claims 
are adjudicated on; in U.S, a court sitting at 
Washington for the investigation of claims against 
the government ; also, in some States, a county- 
court charged with the financial business of the 
county. Court of Conscience or of Requests : 
a small debt court ; court of conscience (fig.), con- 
science as a moral tribunal. 

1603 Dexker Grissid (Shaks. Soc.) 17 Signor Emulo has 
warn'd my ainaster to the court of conscience. 1680 Dry- 
pen Prol. Lee's Cesar Borgia 23 One theatre there is of 
vast resort, Which whilome of Requests was called the 
Court. 1689 Luttrett Bricf Reé. (1857) I. 563 An act for 
erecting a court of conscience at Newcastle upon Tine, 
1691 /6id. 11. 314 Many Irish were come to Dublin. .to de- 
mand their estates, which were restored. .a court of claimes 
will be sett up there to decide such matters. 1798 W. Hut- 
TON Autodiog. 123 Courts of Requests or Courts of Con- 
science, for the recovery of small debts, were first estab- 
lished in the reign of Henry VIIJ., and they now exist 
under local Acts, in many populous places. 1882 Serjt. 
Baciantine £.xfer. ii. 24 Here and there in the metropolis 
were dotted small debts courts. .called Courts of Request. 

12. The place, hall, or chamber in which justice 
is judicially administered. 

(In many phrases senses 31 and 12 are blended: cf. b.) 
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[a@1300 Cursor A/. 21435 (Cott.) Bath to pe quenes curt 
pai com, Pe luu thrali badd giue him dom.] /dfd. 19139 
(Edin.) Pat gaderit oute bape prince and priste, and set 
paim in pat curte imide. 1481 Caxton Neynard xiii, (Arb.) 
29 Reynart,. wente forth proudly with his neneu thurgh the 
hyest street of the courte. 1530 PauscGr. 210/1 Court where 
men plede, azditoir. 1596 Suaxs. Merch. V. ww. i. 14 Go 
one and cal the Iew into the Court. 1628 Coxe On Litt. 
58a, Court isa place where Iustice is iudicially ministred. 
1862 Trottore Orley F, xiv. 117 Isut won't she have to go 
and sit in the court,—with all the people staring at her? 
1892 Pall Mall G. 5 Feb. 6/1 ‘Vhe Master of the Rolls: 
What is a court? This remarkably ugly room is called a 
court, but it is not the ugly roo that is a court. It is a 
court because we sit in it, 

b. withont article or other defining word (7x, 
into, out of court, etc.), including place and pro- 
ceedings. Also in phrases, as + men of court 
\=men of law), + attorneys of court, INNS OF 
Court. 

@1225 Leg. Nath. 398 Tu schalt, pu motild, to curt cumen 
seoden. a1300 Cursor JZ, 9478 (Cott.) Pis es bot lagh.. 
Vsed in curth pis ilk dai. c1325 #. &. Addit. P, A. oo To 
corte quen pou schal com, Per alle oure causez schal be 
tryed. 1399 /’o/, Poems (1859) ¥. 409 ‘They cared ffor no 
coyffes That men of court usyn. 1474 Caxton Chesse 79 
Men of lawe and attorneyes of court. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 17 This yere was a grete debate arose be- 
twene Flet strete and tbe howsys of corte. 1611 SHaks. 
Wint. T. 1. ii. 10 It is his Highnesse pleasure, tbat the 
Queene Appeare in person, here in Court. 1713 Pope 
Frenzy of, D., Producing further proofs of this truth in 
open court. 1883 Six E. Fry in Law Aep. 11 Q. Bench 
Div. 596 A barrister inay be... reprimanded by the judge if 
he misconducts himself in court. J/od, Vhe case had been 
already settled out of court. 

ce. Phr. Out of court. said of a plaintiff who has 
forfeited his claim to be heard; now mostly /ig. 
of arguments having no claim to consideration. 

1846 Mitt Logic 1. xx. § 2 The argument of analogy is 
put out of court. 1848 WHARTON Law Lex., Out of Court, 
a plaintiff in an action at common law must declare within 
one year after the service of a writ of summons, otherwise 
he is out of court. 1855 Bricut S/., Russfa 7 June, These 
gentlemen are almost, if not altogether, out of court. 1885 
J. Bonar Jfadthus 1. i. 252 Though there is much truth 
still in many of his statements, the conclusion he draws frem 
them..is quite out of court now. , 

13. A session of a judicial assembly ; usually in 
phr. ¢o hold (+ keep) a court. (Cf. sense 9.) 

[zz92 Britton 1. 1. § 13 Et volums ausi, ge..soint les 
Courtz tenues par les suytours.] 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 538 
The constable of Gloucetre. . Held ofte, in the kinges name, 
courtes ver & ner. 14.. Customs of Malton in Surtees 
ALisc. (1890) 58 Thay schall haffe two Ballyffes and two 
undyr Ballyffes..for to bold the fore sayd cowrtt of ther 
own fre will. 153§ CoverpaLe 2 J/acc. iv. 43 Of these 
matters therfore there was kepte a courte agaynst Mene- 
laus. 1633 SHaks. //en. V///, 1.1. a The Archbishop Of 
Canterbury .. Held a late Court at Dunstable. ¢1774 T. 
Hutcuinson Diary I. 69 The Superior Court was to be 
held the next morning in Boston. 1806 Gazetteer Scotl. 
(ed. 2) 197 Forfar..the county town of Angus-shire, 
where the sheriff has held his courts for upwards of two 
centuries. 


+ b. A council of War. (Cf. Court-Marriat). 


1623 Bincuam .\euophon 73 When the Reare was come 
vp, iminediately he called a Court of Coronels and Cap. 
taines. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7yav. (1677) 302 A Souldier 
..sneezing at a Court of War the whole Company bowed 
and blessed the Gods. 

14. An assembly or mecting of the qualified mem- 
bers of a company or corporation (general court), 
or of the managing board or council thereof (cour¢ 
of assistants, committees, directors, governors, ace 
cording to the style of these in different corpora- 
tions); also, the qualified members or board 
collectively. 

1527 WWinute-book of the Mercers’ Company (London), The 
Courte of our Compeny holden the sth day of March 1456. 
1555 Articles Russia Co. in Hakluyt Vey. (1589) 295 The 
Gouernour, Consuls, Assistants, and whole Company as- 
sembled this day in open court. 1556 AZinute-bk. Grocers’ 
Co., Loudon, (heading), Courte of Assistaunts. 1600 (Dec. 
31) Charter E. Ind. Co., At any of their publick Assemblies, 
commonly called their General Court, holden for the said 
Company. 1608 (¢/#/), Letter from the Factors at Bantam 
to the Court of Committees of the East India Company, 4th 
Dec. 1619-20 Order & Constit. Virginia 4 Rule 14 Tbe 
Treasurer and the Counseil, or the Court, haue power to 
admit any into this Society. /ésed’. 18 It shall not be counted 
a Court of Comitties, vnless the ‘Treasurer or Deputie with 
sixe Comitties be present. 1628 Charter of Chas. I to 
Mattachusetts Bay Co., The said governor, deputy governor, 
and assistants of the said company. .shall or may. .assemble 
and hold and keep a court or assembly of themselves for 
the better ordering and directing of their affairs. 1661 
Charter af Chas. I! to E. Ind. Co. 3 At any public As- 
sembly commonly called the Court General, holden for the 
said Company. 1694 Charter Bank of Eng. (in Penny 
Cycl. INI. 380/1), That thirteen or more of the said go- 
vernors and directors .. shall constitute a Court of Direc- 
tors. 1713 Loud’. Gas. No. 5097/1 The Sovereign, Re- 
corder, Burgesses, Freemen, and Commonalty of Your 
Majesty's. . Corporation of Kinsale, assembled at a Court of 
Deer-hundred. 1722 Act /ucorp. Guy's Hosp. 15 Subject to 
the approbation or disallowance of a General Court or -As- 
sembly of such intended Corporation. 1726 Craftsman 
No. 5 (1727) 43 Vhis day was held here fat the East India 
House] a general Court of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England. 1829 Heatu Grocers’ Comp. (1869) p. 
vii, The Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants of the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers. 1833 det renewing Char- 
ter of Bank of Eng. (in Penny Cyct. 111. 383/1), A general 
Court of Proprietors of the Bank shall be held. 1839 Pesusny 
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Cyct, X1V. 1418/1 Vhe senior law-officers of the city have 
seats in the court [of Common CouncilJ, but have no vote. 
.. The sheriffs attend the lord-mayor on state occasions and 
ateverycourt ofaldennen, /érd. 119/1 Certain senior niem- 
bers of the livery, who form what is commonly called ‘’l he 
Court of Assistants.’ 1854 Stocgurrer rit. Jndia 43 
There are eighteen directors of the Mast-India Company, 
ten or more of whom constitute a ‘court’. 

15. General Court: the designation of the legis- 
latures of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, 2s 
Colonies and as States of the American Unian. 

The former is the continuation of the ‘yeneral court’ of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company, in preceding sense. 

1628 Charter of Chas. | to Mattachusetts Bay Co., Held 
and kept by the governor, or depnty governor of the said 
company, and seven or more of the said assistants. . which 
four general assemblies shall be styled and calle: the four 
great and general courts of the said company. 1662 M/ussach. 
Colony Laws ¢. 108 (1814) 211 It is ordered by this court and 
theauthority thereof, that,etc. 1691 J/assach. Province Char- 
ter (1814)8 Which said great and general court or assembly 
shall consist of the governor and council or assistants for the 
time being ; and of such freeholders of our said province or 
territory as shall be..clected or deputed by the. .inhabitants 
of the respective towns or places. 1726 A.xplan. Charter of 
Geo. /, The representatives. .shall..elect a fit person out of 
the said representatives to be speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in such general court. 1776 dJassach. Prov. 
Laws 10 Geo, HI, c. 328 An act providing for a more equal 
representation in the General Court. 1777 /did. c. 335, 1 Ind. 
(1814) 701 Whereas the King of Great Britain hath abdicated 
the government of this and the other United States of 
America, by putting them out of his protection, and unjustly 
levying war against them..Be it therefore enacted by the 
council and house of representatives in general court assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, that, etc. 1860 Dart- 
cetr Dect. Amer, Court, In New England this word is 
applied toa legislative body composed of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate 3 as the General Court of Massachu- 
setts. 1875 Jevons Jloney (1878) 24 The Court of Mas- 
sachusetts ordered, 1n 1649 [etc.]. 1889 Lrvee Amer, 
Cominzw, 1, xxxvii. 414. 

16. By some Friendly Societies, originally and 
particularly the Foresters, used as the name for 
a distinct local branch, corresponding to the 
‘lodge’, ‘tent’, etc. of other Socictics; also a 
meeting of such a branch, and of the central body 
(High Court). 

Adopted from the style of the Court of the Forest or 
Forest-court 3 cf. the similar use of the terms Ranger, 
Woodward, etc. 

1851 C. Harpwick Fricadly Soc. 9 In January, 1850, the 
foresters consisted of 1553 courts (as they are named) com- 
prising 80,089 members. 1886 (¢7¢/:), Rules of Court ‘ Loyal 
Oxonian’ No. 2991, Branch of the Ancient Order of Fores- 
ters. /bid. Rule 23 The Beadles. .shall not admit into Court 
any but members of the Order. 1 Report Chief Regr- 
Friendly Soc. 31 The ‘Royal Order fof Foresters]’ by 
August 1834 had opened 358 courts..In that year..a dis- 
ruption took place, and the ‘ Ancient Order’ was founded, 
drawing away to itself..294 courts of the Royal Order. 
bid. The first ‘High Court nieeting’ was held at Salford 
in that year [1835} J/ééd. 224 United Sisters Friendly 
Society, Suffolk Unity..Cambridge Court..Cowen Court 
«. Loyal Clifford Court. 

V. 17. Homage such as is offered at court; 
attention or courtship shown to one whose favour, 
affection, or interest 1s sought: in phr. /o make or 
pay (one’s) court to [F. fatre la cour, faire sa 
cour &j=CounrTt v. 3, 4. (With quot. 1590, cf. 
Accourt.) 

1sgo Spenser /.Q. 1. ix.2 Him the Prince with gentle 
court did bord. 1667 Evetyn oem. (1857) II. 24, I went to 
niake court to the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, at 
their house in Clerkenwell. 1676 Drvven Axrenes. (J.), 
Flatter me, make thy court, and say it did. 171z AxsuTH- 
not JFoku Bulli. iv. (1755) 32 All the servants in the Family 
made high court to her. 1716 Lapy M. W. Mostacvi. 
Lett, 14 Sept., At supper..the men had the permission of 
paying their Court. 1748 Richarpson Clarfssa (1811) J. ii. 
11 His court being rather made to her mother than to her- 
self. 3850 Arah, Vés. (Rtldg.) 126, I went every day at 
certain hours to pay my court to the king. 1873 Brack /’r. 
Thule iv. 49 Forgetting all the court that should have been 
paid to a pretty woman, 1875 M. Patmison Casanton 29 
Casaubon .. had probably fallen in love with Estienne’s 
MSS. collections, before he began to pay his court to tbe 
daughter. 

+b. ? Favour, influence. O/s. 

1637 RutnerrorD Leff. (1862) I. 314 Let Christ’s love 
bear most court in your soul and that court will bear down 
the love ofother things, /ds. 1. 351, I am in some piece 
of court with our great King. 

VI. 18. attrib. and Comb, : a. in sense ‘ of or 
belonging to a royal court’, as court-amour, 
-attendant, -ball, -beauty, -breeding, -bubble, -chap- 
lain, -contempt, -case,-faction, t-famtliar, -fashion, 
Savour, favourite, -flatterer, + -frump, + -fucus, 
-intrigue, -lady, -life, -manners, -milliner, -mis- 
tress, odour, -pageant, -poct, +-rook, -scrmon, -trick, 
-at, -word ; court-bred, + -curious, -ridden adjs. 

1598 Barret Vheor. Wearres 1. i. 23 Bestowing those 
charges vpoh .. Court-familiars and fauorites. x601 I). 
Joxson Poefaster iv. i, You must look to be envied, and 
endure a few court-frumps for it. 1611 Suaks. /Vint, 7. wiv. 
759 Receities not thy Nose Court-Odour from me? Reflect 
I not on thy Basenesse Court-contempt? /éid. 768 Aduv- 
cate’s the Court-word for a Pheazant. a1625 FLetcurr 
Elder Br. w. i. 2 You are. .Shapes, shadows, and the 
signs of men; court-bubbles, ‘Phat every breath or breaks 
or blows away. 163: Fuxt.er Davrd’s Sin (1867) 235 Court- 
curious entertainment and fine fare. 1633 Forp Broken 
Hrt, wt. ii. (1839) 56 This same whoreson court-case is 
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temptation To a rebellion in the veins. 1647 R. Stapytton 
Fnvenal 283 The great court favorite, Paris, sells The 
Inajor’s place and colonel’s. 1649 Mitton £zkon. Pref., 
While the king .. washes over with a court-fucus the worst 
and foulest of his actions. /ézd. iv, By him only and his 
court faction. /éd, vi, Certainly court-breeding and his 
perpetual conversation with flatterers was but a bad school. 
léid. viii, The quibbles of a court sermon. 1655 Bp. J. 
Ricuarpson Upon Old Test. 385 (T.) The court-ladies 
especially, that were faulty as the men. a@ 1661 Hotypay 
Fuvenal 69 A court-rook, or one that by playing the cog- 
ging jester, and so humouring a leud emperour, was become 
anoble man, 1667 Mitton ?. Z.1v.767 Not in the bought 
smile Of Harlots..nor in Court Amours. 1672 ViLLiERS 
(Dk. Buckkm.) Rehearsal (1714) 61 I'm sure Sir, 1 made 
your Cloaths in the Court-fashion. 1679 J.Goopman Pevzt. 
Pardoned i. i. (1713) 275 What am I the better.. for 
court-favour and countenance? 1682 DrypDen D&. of Guise 
u. ii, Ha? Grillon here! some new court-trick upon me. 
1683 Tempe J/e, Wks. 1731 1. 408 He was by a Court- 
Intrigue recall’d to Madrid. 1697 DrypeEn A¢xeid Ded., 
But was Ovid, the court-poet, so bad a courtier, as, etc. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 57 P1 A Fine Court-Lady. @ 1715 
Wycnertey Posth, Wks. 23 (Jod.) Cominon court-friends, 
like common court-mistresses, ruin those they profess to 
love, by their embraces and friendship. 1738 Swirt Pod, 
Conversat, p. xxxiti, Who have been fully convinced, by an 
infamous Court-Chaplain, that there is no such place as 
Hell. 1760 Goipsm. Czt. IV, xciii, Court-bred poets. 1787 
Hawkins Life Fohnson 273 ‘The refinements of court- 
manners. 1818 Scott Hr¢#. Alid?. x\viii, It was dangerous 
flattery .. to tell a poor minister’s wife that she was like a 
court-beauty. 1836 PricHarp /’Ays. Hist. Alankind (1831) 
I. 1 Some brilliant ceremony, or court-pageant. 1852 
Tuackeray Lstond 1. (1876) 2, 1 wonder shall History 
ever pull off her Periwig and cease to becourt-ridden. 1888 
Miss Brappon Fatal Three 1. i, She afforded a Court 
Milliner the very best possible scaffolding for expensive 
gowns, 

b. in sense ‘ of or belonging to a court of law’, 
as t court-bar, -fee. 

1571 GotpinG Calzin on Ps, xxxviii. 13 David borroweth 
not colored Rhetorik from the court-barre. 1822 ‘T, 
Mitcuety Aristoph. 1. 92 And that same stock’s gone off in 
Court-fees And law gratuities. 


19. Special combinations: court-almanac, an 


almanac or annual hand-book of royal families | 


and their eourts; ‘+ court-book (see quot.) ; 
+ court-bowl, ?some form of the gamc of bowls 
(perhaps played in a court); + court-bread, 
bread of the finest quality; court-calendar = 
court-almanac; ‘+ court-chair, tr. of L. sella 
curimlis, curule chair; + court-chimney, ?a kind 
of small stove; court circular, a daily record 
of the doings of the Court, published in the 
hewspapers ; tcourt-compliment, an insineere 
compliment offercd out of politeness; + court- 
cream, insinccre flattery such as is used by cour- 
tiers; tcourt-cup (see quot. 1676); +court- 
dish (see quot.) ; + court-element, hollow flattery 
(cf. court-waler) ; + court fagot, name of a kind 
of fagot; court-fold, ‘a farm-yard. [Vore.’ 
(Halliw.) ; court-fool, -jester, a jester kept for 
the amusement of a prince and his court ; + court- 
form, a form of process in the law courts (L. 
formula); court-guide, a directory (or section of 
a general directory) containing the names and 
addresses of the nobility, gentry, and people in 
‘socicty’ (the theory being that it contains the 
names of all persons who have been presented at 
court’; + court-hall, (z) the hall where the king 
holds his court; (4) a manor-house (cf. Court- 
HOUSE) ; court-hill, a moot-hill, on which a 
court was held; + court-holder, one who 
holds or presides at a court; + court-jack, a 
kind of leathern bottle or jug; cf. Buack-Jack ; 
+ court-keeper, (a) = court-holder ; (b) see quot. 
1847; court-lands (see quot.); +court letter, 
the form of letter used in CoURT-HAND; + court 
marshal, the marshal of a prince’s household 
(=G. Hofmarschall); hence court-marshaless,the 
wife ofacourt marshal; + court-martialist, a sol- 
dier belonging to the Court; court-mourning, a 
period of mourning observed at Court, ‘mourn- 
ing’ worn at Court or with court-dress ; + court 
nap (sce qtiot.); court-newsman, a person ap- 
pointed to furnish news of the doings of the Court ; 
court-night, a night on which the sovereign held 
his court ; court-paper, an official paper giving 
particulars of the business before a (legal) court ; 
court-party, a political party which advocates 
the interests of the Court (cf. CoUNTRY-PARTY) ; 
+ court-passage : sec PassaGE (a game at dice) ; 
+ court-post, the court-officer who carried Ictters 
between the Court and the post-office; court- 
Scotch, the court-language of Scotland; court- 
suit, (2) a suit preferred at Court; (4) a suit worn 
at Court, eourt-dress ; court-sword, a light sword 
Worn as part of a man’s court-dress ; +court-table 
(cf, CouRT-CUPBoARD, ; +court-water (cf. Court- 
MOLY-WATER), 
1§57 Order of Hospitalis F iv, You shall kepe a ’Court- 
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Courte or otherwise. 
One might shoot with the arbalet, or play at *Court-boule 
on Sundaycs, 1616 Surrt. & Markn. Country Farme v. 
xx. 579 That which is called the finest bread, or *Court 
bread which is the lightest of all the rest. 1758 Garrick 
Male Coquette \. (Jod.) ‘There are quicker successions in 
your honour’s list than the *court-calendars, 1793 Map. 
D’Arstay Lett. 29 Sept., If it had been an old court-calendar 
..he would have received it with his best bow and smile. 
1618 Botton Florus w. ii. 292 There the Senator stabd at 
him, as he sat in his *Court-chaire. 1592 GrEENE U/fst. 
Courtier in Harl. Alisc. V. 414 (N.) They use..no fire, but 
a little *court chimnie in their owne chamber. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xl, Mr. Chuckster entertained them 
with theatrical chit-chat and the *court circular. 1848 [see 
Circutar B. 2). 1655 Futver Ch, Hist. 1x. vi. § 13 This 
was in some of them but a *Court-Complement. a@ 1657 
Sir J. Batrour Ax, Scot. (1824-5) II, 180 With no more 
labor and expensse, then the cuning bestouing of soume 
“courte creame one the comons. 1592 Nasue 2. Penilesse 
(N.), And yet I know a hundred..that will make a jolly 
shift with a *court-cup on tbeir crownes, if the weather bee 
colde. 1676 7rne Gentlew. Delight (N.), Let it dry in an 
ashen dish, otherwise called a court-cup..till it be dry, and 
it will be like a saucer. a 1655 Br. G. Goopman Crt. Fames 
f, I. 311 Tbe King..caused his carver to cut him out a 
*court-dish, that is, something of every dish, which he sent 
him, as part of his reversion, 1649 Mitton Evékon. xvii, 
This intricate stuff tattled here of Timothy and Titus, and 
1 know not whom their successors, far heyond *court ele- 
ment, and as far beneath true edification. 1523 47S. Acc. 
St. Fohr's Hosp. Canterb., For makyng of x loodis of 
*Court fagot iijs. ilijd. 1789 WValpoliana cxi. 46 Our *Court- 
fools ceased with the reign of Charles 1. 1858 Doran Crt. 
Fools 22 The authors thus played the part of court fools by 
deputy. 1699 T. C[ockman] Tully's Offices (1706) 276 
Aquillius..had not then publish’d his *Court-forms about 
Knavery. 1814 Moore figr. 1. 309, ‘1 want the * Court- 
Guide’, said my Lady, ‘to look If the House, Seymour 
Place, be at 30 or 20’. 1837 THackeray Ravenswing i, 
Registered in Mr. Boyle’s ‘Court Guide’, 1552 Hutoet, 
*Courte hall, Basilica, Regia Aula. 1598 Stow Surv. 
xxxiii, (1603) 294 The name of Aldermans burie. .there kept 
in their Bery or Court-hall. 1875 W. M¢Itwraite Guide 
Wigtownshire 15 On the point of a tongue of land is an 
ancient *court-hill. 1540 Acé 32 //en. VI//,¢c. 13 § 7 The 
steward or deputy-stuarde or *courtholder of the same leete 
or lawday. 1581 LamBarpe £vren. 1v. v. (1588) 504 The 
Court-holders of such Leetes are bound to certifie the same. 
1631 Celestina Ep, Ded. A iij, Like a *Court-jack, which 
though it be blacke, yet holds as good liquor as your fairest. 
1641 W. SHepparD (f7¢Ze), The *Court Keepers’ Guide, for 
keeping of Courts Leet and Courts Baron. 19715 G. JAcos 
(4/tée), Complete Court Keeper; or Land Stewards Assist- 
ant. 1847-78 HaLiiweL., Court-keeper, the master at a 
game of racket, or ball. 1848 Warton Law Lex., *Conrt- 
¢ands, domains or lands kept in the lord’s hands to serve his 
family. 1690 Lond. Gaz. No, 2612/4 The Young Clerk 
Compleated..with breaks off the *Court Letters, and 166 
Words Abbreviated in Court Hand, and fairly written at 
length in Secretary. 1692 Moteswortu Acct. Denmark 
(1694) 147 The *Court Mareschal invites whom he thinks 
fit to eat with the King. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2845/2 Next 
.. the Grand-Marshal, and Court-Marshal with the Silver 
Staves of Office [at the Saxon Court]. 1833S. Austin Char- 
act. Goethe 11.76 Countess and Hofmarschallin (*court-mar- 
shaless) von E--. 1624 Davenrort City Nt..Capiv, Have I 
ruined so many city-citadels to let in *court-martialists, and 
shall this country-cottage hold out? 1791 BosweLt Johnson 
(1848) 771/2 Goldsmith’s last comedy was to be represented 
during some*court-mourning. 1639 SHirLEY Genel. of Venice 
ui. iv, Weare cheated by a *court-nap [referring toan old offi- 
cer of the court whois going toarrest them). 1837 DickENs 
Pickw., xxiii. (heading, Describes, far more fully than the 
*Court Newsman ever did, a bachelor’s party given by Mr. 
Bob Sawyer. 1863 //astr. Lond. News 16 Jan.( Hoppe), The 
Queen has conferred the appointment of Court-newsman 
upon Mr. Thomas Beard. 1715 Por Let. to Congreve 19 
Mar., The tliree first nights notwithstanding two of them 
were *court-nights) were distinguished by very full audiences 
of the first Quality. 1752 J. LoutHian Form of Process (ed. 2) 
193 Lhe Clerk. should make a *Court-paper of the Day and 
Place of the Sessions, the Names of the Justices present, and 
ofthe Personsindicted. 1762 Hume Hest. Eng. VIII. Ixviii. 
(Jod.), The *court party reasoned in an opposite manner. 
1864 H. Ainswortu Fohx Law i. (1881) 8 This second plan, 
though supported by the court party..was rejected. 1743 
List Govt, Officers in Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 1. 80 
*Court- Post, Dennis Bond, Esq; at per Diem £2. 1766 
Entick Loudon 1V. 295 There is a court-post, who has 2d. 
aday. 1818 Scort //rt. AZidd. x\viii, She was educated in 
aconvent abroad, and speaks that pure * court-Scotch, which 
Was common in iny younger days. 1632 Brome Crt. Begger 
1, Wks, 1873 I. 187 Your ayme has bin to raise Your state 
by *Court-suits, 1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. ui. vii, It was 
‘Tubalcain that made thy very ‘Tailor’s needle, and sewed 
that court-suit of thine. 1629 /vv. //eusch. Goods (Trans. 
Essex Arch. Soc. New Ser, IL. 11. 167),1 litle *Court Table 
..1 Court Cubberd, Carved. 1616 ‘I. Apams Disc. Sovle 
xvili, 67 The Flatterer is after the nature of a Barber; and 
first trimmes the head of his masters humour, and then 
sprinkles it with *Court-water. 

+ Court, 54.4 Obs. Some kind of cart for carry- 
ing stoncs, bricks, lime, sand, and the like. Hence 


court-load. Cf. also CourriER 2. 

1576 Act 18 Ediz. c. 10. § 4 Every person shall be charged 
to find... one Cart, Wain, Tumbrel, Dungpot or Court, 
Sleads, Cars, or Drays, furnished for.. Repairing of the 
Highways [in Statutes of Irel. an, 12 Jas. 1 (Bolton, 432) 
printed ‘‘Tumhrell, ung-pott or Courtslad’]. 1577 Ho1in- 
SHED Chron. 1V. 858 Yet had they for their horsse, their court, 
and their driver but onelie twelve pence a daie. 1§87 Fim. 
inG Contn. Lolinshed 111,15342/1 Yhere were to be imploied 
five or six hundred courts about a wall of small bredth. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 203 Workmen in Sussex 
tell me, that they commonly put 2 of their Court-loads (that 
is about 24 Bushels) of Sand to 1 Load. .of Lime. 


Court (kdeat), w = [f. Courr sd.) Cf. Old It. 


booke..whereinto you shall write all things passed in any | Cordeare, OF. cortoyer to be or reside at court f. 


1672 Marvett Reh. Transp. 1. 60 | 


COURTAGE. 


corte, court Court), later It. cortegetare, F. cour- 
Ztser in senses 3, 4: cf, COURTESAN. ] 
I. +1. ctr. To be or reside at court, to frequent 


the court. Ods. 

1515 [see CourTInG 1]. 1568 GraFton Chrou. I. 390 The 
king reteyned untohima gard of Archers of Chessbire..And 
after these rusticall people had a while Courted, they entered 
into so great a boldnesse, that they would not let [etc.]. 

42. 7o court ii: To play or act the courtier. 
Obs. (Cf. to coach it, foot tt, etc.) 

1553 1. Witson Khe. (1580) 176 When we see one gaie and 
gallaunt, we use to saie, he courtes it. 1612 ‘I. Taytor 
Comm. Titus ii. 4 To instruct them to become as bold as 
souldiers, to court it like curtezans. 1619 Sacrilege Handled 
Ep. Ded. 2 It goeth neuer better, than when the Church 
Courteth it and the Court Churcheth it. 1657 J. Smitu 
Alyst. Rhet. 74, 1 cannot Court it, z¢. I can not perform 
tbe duty or manners of a Courtier. 

II. 3. Zrans. To pay court to, pay courteous 
attention to; to try to win favour with. 

1590 Spenser /, Q. 11. ix. 34 A lovely bevy of faire 
Ladies sate, Courted of many a jolly Paramoure. a 1656 
Be. Hatt Xen. Wks. (1660) 39 Our unletter’d Grand-fathers 
were wont to court God Almighty with false Latin. 1764 
Gotpsm. 7rav. 362 To flatter kings, or court the great. 
1848 Macautay Hist, Eng. 11. 218 While the king was 
thus courting his old adversaries. 1883 Sir T, Martin 
Ld. Lyndhurst viii, 200 A man .. sure to be courted in the 
best London society. 

b. adsol. 

1sgo Spenser F.Q, 11. ii. 15 She led him vp into a goodly 
boure And comely courted with meet modestie. 

4. To pay amorous attention to, seek to gain 
the affections of, make love to (with a view to 
marriage), pay addresses to, woo. (Now some- 
what homely ; also poet.) 

1580 Lyty Enphunes (Arb.) 353 To picke out those that can 
court you, not those that loue you. 1589 Warner AZ. 
Engl, vi. xxxi. (1612) 156 With rufull lookes, sighes .. and 
Fooleries more than few I courted her. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Past... 4 While he Nezra courts, but courts in vain, 
And fears that I the Damsel shall obtain. 1722 De For 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. ii. (1840) 102 She declares she will not 
marry, no, not if a peer of the realm courted her. 1752 JouN- 
son Rambler No. 201 P11 He courted a young lady. 1848 
Macautay Hist. Eng. 1. 353 There they had made their 
friendships, had courted their wives. 1873 R. Bripcrs Poems 
(1891) 1. v, I heard a linnet courting His lady in the spring. 
1878 Back Green Past.1.1 A young man had come courting 
the earl’s daughter. 

b. adsol. 

1591 SHaks. Zo Gent. 1. i. 85 Long agone I haue forgot 
to court. 1596 — Yam. Shr.iv. il. 27 See how they kisse 
and court. 1601 WerEVER A/irr. Alart. By b, But how he 
courted. . And how the fauour of this Nimph he wonne. 1785 
Burns ) ovng Peggy 14 When feather'd pairs are courting. 
1858 KinosLey Poems, Starling 7 When we and our mates 
were courting merrily ! 

e. fig. and dransf. Cf. Zo woo. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. vil. 329 Our Boate ready to court 
the shoare. 1674 Mitton Samsozx 719 Sails filled, and 
streamers waving, Courted by all the winds that hold them 
play. 1743-6 SHenstone Eéegies vi. 27 A train of lovers 
court the chequer’d sbade. 1764 GoLpsMm. Trav. 114 Fruits 
..That proudly rise, or humbly court the ground, 1814 
Scotr Ld. of Isles v. i, Courting the sunbeam as she plied 
her toil. 1832 MotHEeRWELL Poems (1847) 1 Their broad 
sheets court the breeze. 

5. To seek to win or attract (any one} to do 
something; to invite, allure, entice 2720, fo, front, 


oul of, ete. Cf. fo woo. 

1602 Marston Axt. §& AVel. 11, Wks. 1856 1. 28 Downy 
sleep Courts us to entertaine his company. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. Vv. xviii. 429 Opportunity courted him 
to procure the Empire for Teaeein 1655 Eart ORRERY 
Parthen.(1676) 688, 1 come not now to Court you from him. 
1663 Lr. Patricx Parad, Pilgr., A sight he had been long 
pursuing. .but could never court it intO his embraces. 1703 
Pore 7hebais 38 All the skies, ambitious of thy sway, Con- 
spire to court thee from our world away. 1707 E. Warp 
Hud. Rediv. (1713) u.v, Dear Sir. .let me court ye To take 
a Coach, because it’s dirty. 1773 Jounson Let, Afrs. 
Thrale 30 Sept. (1788) I. 156 An interval of calm sunshine 
courted us out to see acave on theshore. a@ 1844 CAMPBELL 
Poems, Caroline un, To Evening Star6 Wanton flowers that 
well may court An angel’s feet to tread them down. 1873 
Burton J//éist. Scot. V1. Ixxi. 218 Gustavus Adolphus .. 
courted them to his standard. ; 

6. To show oneself desirous of, to seek to win 


or attract, to affect (a thing). 

1571 Campion Hist. /red. u. ix. (1633) 109 That he cur- 
tyed acquaintance with meere Irislienemyes. 1639 FULLER 
{oly War ww. viii. (1840) 192 Never would he have had the 
face to have courted the crown imperial. 1769 RoBERTSON 
Chas. V,V. u. 281 Both of them courted his friendship. 
1837 Hr. Martineau Soc, Asver. 11. 130 They rather court 
publicity for their opinions. 1879 Froupe Cesar viii. 79 
Sylla never courted popularity. ; 

III. 7. To sue in a court of law, to ‘put in 
the court’. collog. (Cf. covnly-courl v.) ; 

1847 [dlnstr. Lond. News 31 July 67/3 The usual advice 
when a party complains of another owing him money, is, 
‘Oh, court him!’ 

|| Courtage (kertaz, koutédz). [F. couriage, 
in OF. corretage, courratage, f. correler, courreter to 
act as a courtier (OF. couralier, coretier) or broker, 
L. types *ediralare, *ciirdlarius, {, *citrdius manage- 
ment, charge, f. c#vare to take charge of, manage, 
f. cava care.] = BROKERAGE, 

1835 P. Kerry Univ. Cambist (ed. 2) Index, Courtage, 
brokerage. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Conrtage, the 
business or remuneration of a courtier or broker in France. 


COURTAGIE. 


|| Courtagie. Ols. rare. [Obs. Du. cortagie, 
now kortazje =F. courtage.}_ =prec. 

1682 ScarLtert Exchanges 8 He must be content with 
that Reward .. which is called by the Hollanders Cour- 
tagie.. Those Covetous Exchangers that will save the Cour- 
tagie, by concluding their own Exchanges face to face, 
without the help of the Brogers. 

Courtail, obs. f. Currat. 

Courtain(e, -ein(e, etc., obs. ff. CURTAIN. 

Courtal(l, -aud, -auld, -ault, obs. ff. CurTav. 

Cowrt-ba'ron. (a. AF. cour? baron, carlier 
court de baroun:s in med.L. curia baronts, court 
of the baron or lord.] The asscmbly of the frec- 
hold tenants of a manor undcr the presidency of 
the lord or his steward. 

Such a court had a jurisdiction in civil actions arising 
within the manor, especially in such as related to freehold 
land. ‘his jurisdiction began to decay at an early date, 
and is now practically obsolete. (In modern times lawyers 
have distinguished between the court-baron which was the 
court of the freehold tenants, and the cxstomary court 
which was the court for the copyhold tenants. The early 
history of this distinction is obscure. F. W. Maitland.) 
(1292 Britton 1.xxvii. § 3 En nostre Court ou aylours, sicum 
en Counté ou en court de baroun ou de autre fraunc homme. 
fbid, vi. iv. (heading), De Court de Baroun. 1461 car-dh. 
1 Edw, JV, f. 10 Mich. pl. 19 H_ avoit une court baron.] 
1542 Act 34-5 f/en.VI/1, c. 27 §23 Such leetes, lawdaies, and 
courtbarons, as apperteineth to the lordships and_manours. 
1591 LamBARDE A rchefon (1635) 15 The Court Baron, an- 
ciently called Heal-gemot, and corruptly Haylemot, that is 
..the Court of the Hall, Mannor, or chiefe place. 1683 Cod. 
Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 24 Yo have and to hold a Court Baron, 
with all things whatsoever which toa Court Baron do belong. 
1738 Court Roll of Manor of Aldenham, Vhe Court Baron 
of the Most Noble Lord Thomas Holles Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord of the Manor aforesaid held .. before Peter Walter, 
Steward. 1767 BLackstone Cov. 11.91 Manors were for- 
merly called baronies. .and each lord or baron wasempowered 
to hold a domestic court, called the court-baron, for redressing 
misdemesnors and nusances within the manor, and for 
settling disputes of property among the tenants. 1790 H. 
C. Rosinson Nemén. (1869) I. ii. 20, | was out of town with 
Mr. Francis all day holding a Court Baron. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2\ 1. 364 At a court-baron holden for the manor 
of Featherstone in 1785, the homage presented the death of 
Sir S. Helier, and an entry of a proclamation on the rolls 
was made as follows, 1852 Court Koll of Manor of Park, 
At the General Court Baron and Customary Court of the 
Right Hone Arthur Algernon, Earl of Essex.. Lord of the 
said Manor..before John Boodle, Steward. 1875 Stusss 
Const. Hist. § 129 1. 399. 1875 Dicsy Real Prop. v. § 6 
{1876) 256. 

Courtby, var. of Courrery, Ods. 

Cou'rt-card. [An alteration of the earlier 
name CoAT-CARD, q.v. (readily suggested by the 
personages represented on these cards): see also 
Caxp sb,.21.) 1. A playing card bearing the figure 
of a king, queen, or knave ; a picture-eard. 

1641 Mitton Aeform. Wks. 1738 I. 18 To blow them down 
like a past-board House built of Court-Cards. 1650 Sir E. 
Nicuotas in WV. Pafers (Camden) 192 If a Presbiterian or 
Scotch court card were trumpe. 1741 RicHarpson Pamela 
(1824) I. 187 When all the court-cards get together, and are 
acted by one mind, the game is usually turned accordingly. 
1816 Sincer //ist, Cards 49, 55. 1851 Dickens Chida’s 
Hist. Eng. xv, Whom he took with him wherever he went, 
like a poor old limp court-card. 

2. fig. Obs. slang and dial, [Cf. Carn sd.2 2.) 

arjoo B. E, Dict. Cant, Crew, Court-card, a gay flutter- 
ing Fellow. 1725 in Nezv Cant, Dict. 1877 E. Peacocx 
NW. Line, Gloss., Conrt-card, ‘ He's gotten to be acourt- 
card noo’ is said of some one who has risen very much in 
social position, = 

Court Christian, an ecclesiastical court: see 
CHRISTIAN @. 2b, 

Cou'rt-craft. The craft or art practised or 
required at court; statecraft in the interest or ser- 
vice of the court. 

1646 Fansuawe Pastor Fido (1676) 158 And in Court- 
craft not having any skill. 1692 WasnincTon tr. J/é/ton’s 
Def. Pop. viii. feast) 160 You are made the King’s Chief 
Treasurer and Steward of his Court-Craft (L. audice 
astutiz), 1735-8 Bouncproxe On Partivs Ded. 13 Vhe 
Throne is now establish’d, not on the narrow and sandy 
Foundations of Court-Craft, and unconstitutional Ex- 
pedients, but on the Popularity of the Prince. 

+ Cou'rt-cupboard. Os. <A movable side- 
board or cabinet used to display plate, etc. 

1692 SHAKS. Rom. & Ful. 1. v.8 Remoue the Court-cub- 
bord, Iooke to the Plate. 1606 CHarman Afons. D' Olive 
(N.), Here shall stand my court cupboard, with its furniture 
of plate. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiii. 86 Three 
Court-cupboards placed, upon the which was a great deal 
of very fine Pourcelain. 1821 Scotr Avcusdzw. vi, A large 
portable court cupboard .. showing the shelves within, de- 
corated with a full display of plate and porcelain. 

Court-customary: = Customary court. 

Cou'rt-day. 

1. A day on which a court (legal, administrative, 
etc.) is held. 

1484-5 Churchiw, Ace. St. Dunstan's, Cauterbury, Spent 
the next Corte day after and suyng of the Corte iijd. 1580 
Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Tours de palais, court dayes, 
when Judges do sit. ¢1714 ARBUTUNOT, etc. Afart. Scribd. 
xv, The judge took time to deliberate, and the next Court- 
day he spoke. 1786 Burxs 7wa Dogs 93 I've notic’d, on 
our Laird’s court-day..Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash. 
Jig. 1631 RutHErrorp Lets. xiv. (1862) 1. 68 To the great 
Court-day, when all things shall be righted. 

2. A day on which a prince holds court. 

1720 Lond. Gaz. No. 5901/1 It happened to be the.. 
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Court-Day, and there was a more than ordinary Appearance 
at the Palace. 1786 Map. D’Arpiray Diary 24 July, Vhe 
court-days, which require a particular dress. 1836 TEAN- 
sarp Parl, Debates Ser. ut. XXX. 243 Members of that 

House were accustomed on Court-days to carry certain 
things intended at least to represent swords. 

Court-dress. The costume worn by those 
who attend at Court, and on other state occasions. 

1797 W. Tooke Cath. // 11800) If. 370 The Court-dress for 
the nen was a coat 2 da franga/se. 1834 Mevwin Angler 
tn Wales 1.6 Why, he goes angling. .in a court-dress, bag- 
wig, and ruffles. 1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 ‘The Queen of 
the Belgians’ court-dress on the occasion of her visit to 
Vienna for her daughter's marriage. 

So + Court- dresser, 

¢ 1698 Locke Cond, Und. § 33 Such arts of giving colours, 
appearances and resemblances by this court-dresser, the 
fancy. 

Cou'rted, f//. a. 
is wooed or sought. 

1616 Beaum. & FL. Scornfnl Lady 1.1. (Rtldg.) 81/2, | 
thought I had come a-wooing, and I am the courted party. 
1793 W. Ronerts Lookvr-on No. 65 Its retiring modesty 
renders it necessary to dig it from its courted obscurity. 

Courteis, -eisie, obs. ff. CourrgEovus, -Esy. 

+ Courtel, musical instrument: sce CURTAL. 

Courtelace, Courtelage, Courtelax(e, obs. 
ff. CUnTELACE, CURTILAGE, CURTAL-AX, 

+Court-end. The end of the town where the 
Court is, the fashionable quarter. (Cf. zves?-e2d.) 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 450? 5 A wealthy Spark of the 
Court-end of the Town, 1779 Map. D'Arsray Diary 26 
May, Mr. Thrale’s house is in West-street [Brighton], which 
is the court end of the town here as well as in London. 
1801 Strutt Sforts § Past. 11. ii. 153 A puppet-show was 
exhibited at the court end of the town, 

Courteosie, -eour.e: see CourTESY, CoURTIER. 

Courteous (kdoutyas, kd-tyas),a. Forms: a. 
3-5 cortes, -eis, -eys, 4 -ays(e, (-e2, super!. cor- 
teyst); 8. 3-5 curtais, (4 -aiss, -us), 4-6 -aise, 
ays(e, -as, -es, -eis(e, -eys(e, (5 -ase, -ace, -is, 
superl, curtast, 6 curteiz, -ese, -ess, -yse, -uus, 
currteyse); y. 4-6 courteis, -eys\e, 5-7 -es; 
6. 5-6 curt-, courtois, -oys(e, (5 -oyus); €. 6 
curteous(e, -ious, corteous, 6-7 courtious, 6- 
courteous. [a. OF. cordets, curiets (later corlots, 
courtois) = Sp. corlds, \t. cortese, deriv. of corde, 
curt, court, CouRT + Romanic suffix -ese (-e5, -e75), 
repr. L. -ezs’s: the corresponding L. type being 
*cohortensis, cortesis. In Kng. the typical form 
from 14th c. is courd-, after later F. (whence also 
Caxton’s courtots) ; by confusion of suffixes, -eors 
has been substituted for -e7s from the 16th e.] 

1. Having such manners as befit the court of a 
prince; having the bearing of a courtly gentlcman 
in intercourse with others; graciously polite and 
respectful of the position and feelings of others ; 
kind and complaisant in conduct to others. 

1275 x? Pains of Hell 389 in O. EF. Aigsc. 155 Hug is his 
rihte nome And he is curteys and hendy. a1330 Xoland 
§ V. 18 A knight ful curtays. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferumd. 1298 
Comly mayde of kynges kende, pe corteyst bat i knowe. 
¢ 1386 CHaucer Prod, 99 His sone a yong Squier, Curteis he 
was, lowely, and seruysable. 1470°85 Matory Arthurvi. x, 
The curteyst knyghte ..and mekest vnto all Iadyes and 
gentylwymmen. 1483 Cath. Ang. 87 Curtas, curialis. 
¢ 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion 1. 38 A good man, sage, 
curtois & valyaunt. 1§13 Brapsuaw $2. Werburee 11. 803 
A swete faire gentilwoman, curtes and comly. 1526 Tinpace 
1 Cor, xiii. 4 Love suffreth longe, and is corteous. a 1533 
Lo. Berners Huon Ixii. 214 ‘The lady..was ryght sage and 
courtoys. 1563 //omilies u. Matrimony (1859) 508 If thou 
lovest him only because he is gentle and curtess. 1590 
Snaxs. Aséids, N. 11, i. 167 Be kinde and curteous to this 
Gentleman. 1625 Bacon £ss., Goodness (Arb.) 209 Gracious, 
and Curteous to Strangers. 1655 Futter Ch, Jf ist. 1. it. 
§ 28 King Henry the fourth .. though curteous, was not 
servial to the Pope. 1720 De For Caft. Singleton iii. 49 
We found the natives always very free and courteous. 1859 
‘Tennyson Laucelot § /. 554 With smiling face arose..a 
Prince..Gawain, surnamed ‘The Courteous. 

+b. Const. of. Obs. 


1362 Lance. P. Pd. A. Iv. 17 Curteis of speche. 1875 
LanenaM Let. (1871) 19 Curteiz of behauiour. 1624 Hey- 
woop Gunaih. 1v. 182 Our English women are more curtious 
of their bodies than bloodie of their mindes. 

+e. Of supcriors: Gracious. Ods. (or absorbed 
in the general sense.) 

erzg0 S. Exg. Leg. 1. 54/21 An Eorl pare was in poile 
pat was corteys and hende. ¢1340 Cursor MM. 11973 (T'rin.) 
Thesus pat was socurteise. ¢1360 DeoGratias 4rin EF. P. 
(1862) 129 Almyhti corteis crouned kyng, God graunt vs 
Grace to rule vs so. 1393 GoweR Conf ITT. 190 Pite 
maketh a king curteise Both in his worde and in his dede. 
¢ 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 57 Oure curteis crist, oure king 
riale. 1483 Caxton Godd, Leg. 149/1 Fayr brother, god is 
more curtoys than ye be. 1§78 /’s.cvi. in Guide 4 Godlie Bal- 
fates (1878) 100 Courtes and kynde till all men is the Lord. 
1609 Hottanp Avum, Marcell, XXx1. Vi. 172 A lady. .excelling 
a number, and yet in so high anestate rightcurteous. 1813 
Scotr Triermain 1. i, Courteous as monarch the morn he 
is crown'd. 

+d. Of inferiors: Politely respectful or defercn- 
tial. Ods. (or absorbed in the gencral sense.) 

1450 Gh. Curtasye 163 in Babecs Bk. (1868) 305 Be cur- 
tayse to god, and knele doun On bothe knees with grete 
deuocioun. 

e. As a formula of address; ov7g. to superiors 


= Gracious, gentle, benign. arc. 


(f. Courr v, + -Ep.) That 


| 
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01325 2. E, iddit. PA, 433 ‘Cortayse quen ' penne s[a]yde 
ee gaye. ¢14qqo Work Myst. xvil. 313 Nowe curtayse 
‘ynges, to me take tent. 1598 Marston Sco. Villante x. 
Hig b, Say (Curteous sir) spcakes he not movingly, 1606 
Suaks. Tr. & Cr. v. if. 185 Haue with you Prince: iy cur- 
teous Lord adew. 1660 arrow Euclid Pref. 1 If you are 
desirous, Courteous Reader [etc.]. 1684 Bunyan /tlgr. ut. 
1 Courteous Companions, sometime since, to tell you iy 
Dream..was pleasant to me, and profitable to you. 

+f. absol, (Cf. fair, gentle, etc.) Obs. 

¢ 1340 Gaw, & Gr, Ant.2411 Comaundez me to pat cortays, 
your comlych fere. 1393 Gowrr Conf. H. 78 Ht maketh 
curteis of the vilain, 

2. éransf, Of personal qualities, words, actions, 
etc. + Courteous prison (VY. prison courloise, It. 
prigtone corlese) : honourable imprisonment’ ots.). 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 2256 (Cott.) Bot dryghtin dere pat ai es 
hend Acurtais wrak on pam he vend. cr32g 4. /. Aut. 7’. 
3. 512 Cortays wordez. 1474 Caxton Chesse wt. vi. Hv, Hit 
is sayd in a comnyn prouerbe curtoyse langage & wel say- 
ing is moche worth and coste lytyl. 1g09 Fisuer #20. 
Seam, C'tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 29 Full curtayse an- 
swere she wolde make to all that came vnto her. 1525 Ly. 
Lerners /oiss. I. 1xi. (Ixiv.] 205 He was set in a cour- 
toyse pryson, so that he coulde not departe when he wolde. 
1568 Grarron Chron. I}. 287 ‘Taken..and..comumitted into 
Curtoyse prison in the ‘Tower. 1§90 SreNser /. Q. 1. vi. 31 
When her curteous deeds he did compare. 1600 SHaks. 
A.V. L.v. iv. 75 This is call'd the retort courteous. 1872 
E. Peacock Alaébel Heron It. ii. 25 A kind and courteous 
letter. 1883 G. Ltoyp £64 4 Flow I. 50 In her most cour- 
teous tones. 


+b. Of things personified. Oés, 

1575 GascoiGne /’r, Pleas, Aenilw., Some courteous winde 
come blowe me happy now. 1880 Sipney, etc. /’s. cxlvill, 
Ambitious mountaines, curteous hills. rgg0 Suns. Asidts. NV. 
\. i. 179 Thankes, courteous vvall. 

Courteously koestyasli, kdu-), adv. For 
forms see prec. [f. prec.+-ty2.] In a courtcous 
manner; with eourtesy ; with obliging politcncss 
or civility ; + graciously; kindly. 

erz90 S. Eng. Leg, |. 397/140 And cortesliche seruepe 
hom. 1340 Ayend, 160 Jesu crist .. zayp wel cortaysliche. 
1362 Wycuir Acts xxvii. 3 Tulius tretynge manly, or kur- 
teysli Poule. ¢ 1475 Rauf Coilzear 423 Courtesly to the 
Knicht kneillit the Coilzear. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sounes of 
Aymon iii, 75 He salued theym curtoysly. 1568 Str I’. 
Knottys in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 193 U1. 245 Hyr Grace 
answerd me very curtysely. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 7 
Diuers of their gallies putting into the hauen were cur- 
teously entertained. 1795 Soutney Yoan of Arc mi. 277 Ky 
the gentle Queen With cordial affability received ; By Agnes 
courteously. 1855 Macau.ay //ist, Eng. VV. 388 It was.. 
intimated to him, kindly and courteously, but seriously. 

+b. Handsomcly, deftly. Ods. 

¢ 1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 136 He strake 
the seconde so curteisly, that he ouerthrewe both horse and 
man. 

Courteousness (kovit-, koutyasnés). [f. as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being courtcous ; 
gracious or obliging politencss; courtesy. 

¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 179 The curteysnesse of criste..be 
w't bese other cheynes. 1530 PatsGr. 210/1 Courtesnesse, 
bentgnité 1548 Unpart, etc. Eras. Par. Matt. v.(R.), 
Godly menne..muste moue and allure all menne with cour- 
tiousnesse, ientlenesse and beneficialnesse..to loue and to 
concorde. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. at. (1852) I. 253 Cour- 
teousness is the skin and outside of virtue. 1871 Sates 
Charac.ix.(1876 236 His manly courteousness and affability 
of disposition. 

+Couwrtepy. Os. Forms: 4-5 courtepy, 
-by, kourtepy, courtpy, curt’e)by, -py, 8 
cowrt.e)by, (Cowrbe, 6 courtby, 7-9 courtpie, 
cote-a-pye). [app. a. MDu. sorte fie, i.e. korle 
short + pie, coat of coarse woollen stuff, now 
py: cf PEA-coal, jacket.) A short coat, cloak, 
or tabard of coarse material, worn in the 14th 
and 15th centurics. 

1362 Lanci, /?, PP. A. v.63 A kertil & a courtepy ] B. v. 80 
kourteby, curteby, curtepy]. 1377 /é:/. B. v1. 191 An heep 
of heremites...ketten here copes, and courtpies [z. 7. curle- 
pies, curtbyes, curtebies] hem made, And wenten as werke- 
men with spades and with schoueles. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer 
Prot, 290 A Clerk ther was of Oxenford... Ful thredbare was 
his ouerest courtepy [Lausd, courteby], — A rtur's T. 82 
A gay yeman.. He hadde vp-on a courtepy of grene [/'efz. 
courtepie, Lausd. courteby;. a 1400 — Nort, Rose 220 She 
was clad ful porely, Alin an old torn courtepy. 142§ J oc.in 
Wr.-Wilcker 655 //oc epitogium, a cowrteby. 1483 Cath. 
Anegl. 79/2 A Cowrbe [z.. Cowrtby], reuale, emitogtunt. 
[1605 Campen Nev. 1657) 196 They had also about this 
time (Rich. I}}..a short gabbardin called a court-pie. 1843 
Lytton Zast Sar. 1. v, Going out in that old courtpie and 
wimple—youa knight’s grandchild. /éed. nt. ii] 

Courter (k6-stai). [f. Court 7. + -ER1.] 
One who courts; a wooer. 

1611 Cotcr., J/nyzuct, a fond woer, or courter of wenches. 
1688-9 Evetyn J/cm, (1857) HII. 294 Lovers and courters ot 
the fair sex, 1830 D'Israrui Chas. /, III. xii. 261 A great 
courter of popularity. 

Courter, obs. tf. CounTier. 

+ Courtesan, -zan, sé.! anda. Olds. Also 
5 courtezane, -sane, 6 curtisan, 7 courtisan. 
[a. F. courtisan, ad. It. cortigiano, in Ylorio cor- 
legiano a courticr, f. corde Court, lt. cordigiano 
is primarily adj., app. an extension of cordese cor- 
dest-ano in its elymological sense sec CouRTEOUS : 
ef. Parma, Parmese, Parmigiano, Parmesan.) 

A. sb. One attached to the court of a prince: a. 
in 13-16th c. commonly used for a member of the 
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papal Curia. (Cf. Boccaccio Decam., ‘ le maniere 
del papa... e di tutti i cortigiani’.) 

1426 Paston Lett. No.7 1. 24 On Maister Robert Sutton, 
a courtezane of the Court of Rome. /ézd. 25 Maister John 
Blodwelle..a suffisant courtezan of the seyd court. 1460 
CapGrave Chron. 216 With fraude of the courtesanes, whech 
were commensalis with the Pope, thei were illuded. 1563 - 
87 Foxe A. & Ad. (1684) 1. 198/1 That it should be lawful for a 
few Curtisans and Cardinals. .to chuse what Pope they list. 


b. transf. 

1669 Phil. Trans. 1V. 986 Their Priests, and Courtisans, 
that is, the Learn’d among them [in Japan], which bear the 
Offices of the Court. 

B. adj. (here used aédso/.). The court language 
(of Italy). 

1549 THomas //7st. [¢alie 3 Consideryng what a noumbre 
of diversitees they haue in theyr tounge, it is a merualle, 
that in maner all gentilmen dooe speake the courtisane. 
1601 R. Jounson Azugd. §- Comme. (1603) 104 [Italy], To 
be discerned from the vulgar, they all in generall speake 
the courtisan. 

Courtesan, -zan® (koestizeen, kout-). Forms: 
6 \cortegian), curtisaine, cortisan, 6-7 curtisan, 
-zan, 7 curtesan, -zan(e, courtisan(e, 6-courte- 
san, 7--zan. [a. F. courtisane, ad. It. cortigiana, 
in Florio corteg?ana ‘ a curtezane, a strumpet ’, orig. 
woman attached to the court, fem. of cortigiano. 
In quotation 1565 directly from Italian. Formerly 
always pronounced ki1-,which is still said by many, 
though kGer- is the growing usage.}] A court-mis- 
tress; a woman of the town, a prostitute. (A some- 
what euphemistie appellation : cf. quots.1607,1635.) 

1549 THomas //ist. /talie 84 b, The rest of the brethren 
dooe keepe Courtisanes. 1565 Jewet Xepl. Harding (1611) 
409 M. Harding..hath beene in Rome, hath seene Bishops, 
and Cardinals men of warre. .Open Stewes so deerely rented: 
so many thousand Cortegians so well regarded. 1576 FLEminG 
Panopl. Epist. 369 His misdemeanours..with courtesans 
and common strumpets. 1607 E, SHarpHam Fleire D ijb, 
Your whore is for euery rascall, but your Curtizan is for 
your Courtier. 1635 Pacitt Christiazogr. 1. (1646) 147 The 
name Courtezan (being the most honest synonymy that is 
given to a Whore) had his originall from the Court of 
Rome. 1665 Boyte Occas. Kefl. (1675) 342 Accus’d 
to have dress‘d her like a Curtizan. a1zoo B. E. Dict. 
Cant. Crew, Curtezan, a gentile fine Miss, or Quality 
Whore. 1748 Smotiett Kod. Rand. I. 296 The lewd leer 
of a courtezan. 1855 Mirman Lat, Chr. (1864) (1. 1. iv. 
420 She had ministered to the licentious pleasures of the 
populace as acourtezan, 1868 J. H. Brunt Ref Ch. Exe. 
I. 160 The ambitions courtesan who now ruled the king. 
Jig. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learz.1.v. §11 That knowledge 
may not be asa courtesan, for pleasure.. bulas aspouse, for 
generation. 1632 Litucow 7vaz. 1. (1682)18 For fearof Ex- 
communication from that Anti-christian Curtezan. 

Hence Courtesan v. s0nce-zed., to make or treat 
as a courtesan. Cou'rtesanism, Cou rtesanship, 


the practice and position of a courtesan. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 1. iii. 13 The Ladies. .curtesied 
him, but he curtizaned not them. 1840 (¢7//e), Woman, Phy- 
siologically considered as to Mind, Morals, Marriage. .Con- 
cubinage, Courtezanism, Infidelity, Divorce, etc. 1840 
Tait’s ATag. V1. 562 She amassed no wealth by her cour- 
tezanship. 1880 Esswortuin Lag’, Ballads, Amanda Group 
534 We might have shown the Courtezanship, not only of 
Stuart times, but also during the reign of the Virgin Queen. 

Courtesy (koestési, kis-), sd. Forms: 3-4 
cortesie, -sye, (3 kurteisie), 4 cortaysye, -se, 
4-5 curtasy, -ase, -asi, -aisi, -assy, -esi, -eisie. 
-eisye, -eysye, -essy'e€, -issie, -osye, -ysy, 4-6 
curtasie, 4-7 curtesie, -sye, 4-9 curtesy, 5 
courteisie, curtoyse, -oysy, 5-8 courtesie, 6 cur- 
teyse, -ezy, -eosie, (curt’sie, curtsie, cur’sie, 
curchy), courtesye, -aysye, (7 courteosie), 6~ 
courtesy. See also Curtsy. [a. OF. czz-, cor- 
teste (later courtotsie) = Pr. cortesta, It. cortesia, a 
Komanic abstract in -za, from cortese COURTEOUS. 
Formerly pronounced kd1-, now more generally 
kGvr-, exc. in sense 4, which is also commonly 
spelt cz7tesy. In the 16th c. the medial short ¢ 
was frequently elided, giving cozrt'sy, cturt'sy, 
formerly occasional in all senses, but now eonfined 
to yg, and treated as a separate word: see Curtsy.] 

1. Courteous behaviour; courtly eleganee and 
politeness of manners; graceful politeness or 
considerateness in intercourse with others. 

@1225 Aucr. K. 416 Of ancre kurtesie, and of ancre lar- 
gesse, Is i-kumen oftesunne & scheome on ende. 1340 Ham. 
PoLe /’r, Cousc. 1529 Pat somtyme men held velany Now 
yhung men haldes curtasy. ¢ 1386 Cuaucrr [rol, 46 A 
Knyght ther was .. he loued chinalrie, Trouthe and honour 
fredom and curtcisie. ¢1450 Aferdin xxvii. 529 It is no 
curteisie a man to avaunte of hymself. 1592 Suaxs. Row. 
& Ful. nu. iv. 61, I am the very pinck of curtesie. 1633 G. 
Hernert Temple,Ch. Porch xiix, Courtesie grows in court ; 
news in the citie. 1653 Moucrort Procopies 3 Vhe King.. 
entertained the Ambassador with much curtesie. 1748 
Anson's Voy. u. iv. 164 The Lieutenant endeavoured, with 
great courtesy, to dissipate their fright. 1845 Forn //andbk. 
‘fain 1.8 In no country is more to be obtained by the 
cheap outlay of courtesy In manner and speech. 1889 Sfec- 
tator 12 Oct., Courtesy, the true considerateness which will 
infringe no right of another .. which recognises all indi. 
viduality and pays homage to all just claims, is self-suppres- 
ston in action, as well as concrete sympathy. 

b. 70 show or do one (a) courtesy: also fig. 
_ 1652 Cunrerrer Eng. Physic. g7 An Ointment or Plaister of 
itinight doa man a courtesie that hath any hot virulent sores. 
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+e. Zo strain or pinch courtesy: (a) to insist 
too much on, be over-punctilious in, the observ- 
ance of courtesy; to stand upon ceremony ; (¢) to 
act or treat with less than due courtesy. 

(a) 1528 More /feresyest. Wks. 107/2 Without any strayning 
of curtesie, whereof the serimonyes in disputacion marreth 
much of the matter. 1530 Patscr. 657, 1 pynche courtaysye 
as one doth that is nyce of condyscions. 1579 Lyty Euphues 
(Arb.)69 Modestye caused us to pinch curtesie, who should 
first come. 1594 CaREW J asso (1881) 10x Yet to this honour, 
as my fitting hire, If you me call, I will not curchy straine. 
1623 J. laytor(Water P.) Disc. to Salisbury 25a (N.) But, 
like gossips neere a stile, they stand straining courtesie who 
shall goe first. 1641 Mitton Reforvz, 1. (1851) 4 Such was 
Peters unseasonable Humilitie.. who..would needs straine 
courtesy with his Master. [1820 Lams Tao Races Men 
Wks. 1876 III. 167 Strain not courtesies with a noble 
enemy.] 

(4) 1592 Suaks. Rov. & Fd. u1.1v. 55 Pardon Mercutio, my 
businesse was great, and in such a case as mine, a man may 
straine curtesie. 1594 Lyty A/oth. Boni. in. iii, 1 must 
straine cur’sie with you, I have businesse, I cannot stay. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Bioud?’s Evomena 150 Princesse Ero- 
milia (whom feare had caused to strain courtesie with her 
religious vow). 

2. As a quality: Courteous disposition; cour- 
teousness; ‘talso nobleness, generosity, benevolence, 


goodness (0ds.). 

1297 R. Gouc. (1724) 189 Pe Kynges los so wyde sprong 
ynou Of godenesse & of cortesye. ¢ 1380 WycLir Ser. 
Sel. Wks. I. 378 Crist, of his curtasie, interpretip ber wordis 
to goode. 1526 Pilger, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 11 b, Whiche 
vertues, as c astity. -curtesy, gentylnes.. good maner, and 
suche other. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Seri. Tint. 557/2 Let 
vs learne to esteeme God’s graces, to the ende they may 
bring vs to all courtesie. 1754 SHERLocK Disc. (1759) I. 
xili. 344 Love towards Inferiors..is Courtesy and Con- 
descension. 1887 FowLer Princ. AJor, u. ti. 97 Kindness 
may be defined as a disposition to confer benefits, cour- 
tesy as a disposition to waive rights. 189: G. W. RusseLi 
Cladstone xi, 280 A most engaging quality of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s character is his courtesy. 


+b. Zo stand to or at the courtesy (of): to 
depend or be dependent upon the indulgence, 
favour, or kindness of; similarly to /eave to, be at 
the courtesy (of). Obs. 


1538 StarKEY Exgland 1, iv. 111 Some prouysyon for the 
second bretherne..and not to leue them bare to the only 
curtesy of theyr eldyst brother. 1586 T. B. La Prinaud. 
Fr. Acad. \. (1594) 143 It is better. .to stand at the curtesy 
of crowes than of flatterers. 161x Bisie £cclus. xxxiii. 21 
For better it is that thy children should seeke to thee, then 
that thou shouldst stand to their courtesie. 1654 Buvton’s 
Diary (1828) 1. Introd. 64 That did place the legislative 
power absolutely in the Parliament, and left it at courtesy, 
whether the Parliament would after concede any negatives 
tohim. 1722 De For Col. Jack (1840) 43 We always let a 
raw brother come in for a full share to encourage him, but 
afterward ., he stands to courtesy, 173x Meptey Aoléen’s 
Cape G. Hope 1.300 The younger sons ofa Hottentot. .areat 
the courtesie of the eldest both for their fortunes and liberty. 


3. Of, by (tat) courtesy: by favour or indulgence; 
by common good will or allowance, as distin- 


guished from inherent or legal right. 

1587 Harrison -¥e/and 11. v. (1877)1. 115 His [aknight’s] 
wife also of courtesie so long as she liueth is called my ladie. 
1s89 Puttennam Fxg. Poesie 1. xxx. (Arb.) 72 March paines 
and such other dainty meates as by the curtesie and custome 
euery gest might carry from a common feast home with him 
to hisowne house. 1622 Bacon //en. V’//. 4 [fhe relied upon 
that Title he could be buta King at Curtesie. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul u. ti. 1. xxi, It has no unity Therewith, but 
onely doth of cur'sy lend It life. 1661 BramuaLt Faust 
Vind, iv. 58 The Popes in latter times had some power in 
England, of Courtesy not of Duty. 1706-43 CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 165 Only of Courtesy the ‘litle of Lord is 
given to all the Sons of Dukes and Marquisses, and to the 
Eldest Sons of Earls. 1802 Mar. EpGewortx Jforal 7. 
(1816) I. xx. 185 One..who calls himself (by curtesy) Your 
humble servant. 184x Macautay HV. Hastings Ess. (1854) 
If. 657/1 By the courtesy of the House, a member who has 
been thanked in his place is considered as having a right 
always to occupy that place. 

b. Henee Courtesy title: a title of no legal 
validity given by soeial custom or courtesy; esf. 
applied to the territorial titles given to the eldest 
sons of earls and peers of higher rank, the prefix 
Lord or Lady to the names of the younger sons 
and the daughters of dukes and marquises, and of 
flonourable to the children of Viscounts and 
Barons. So also courtesy rank, ete. Also transf. 

1844 StranLey Arvold (1858) 1. iii. gr The courtesy rank 
which they had acquired already. 1865 E. Lucas in &ss. 
Relig. § Lit. (ed. Manning) 361 A sort of courtesy-title, 
allowed to some aggregation of men who profess to belong 
to the One Society, but who do not in reality belong to it. 
1887 Daily News 7 Sept.6/3 The deceased. .is succeeded in 
the courtesy title by his brother. 1889 MWhztaker's Alm. 
660 (heading) Titles of Courtesy borne by Eldest sons of 
Dukes, etc. 

4. Law. A tenure by which a husband, after his 
wife’s death, holds certain kinds of property which 
she has inherited, the conditions varying with the 
nature of the property. More fully called Cozeatesy 
(Curtesy) of England or of Scotland. 

The most common instance ts that in which the husband 
holds for life estates of which the wife in her lifetime has 
been seised in fee-simple or fee-tail, provided there has been 
lawful issue of the marriage able to inherit. 

1§23 Firzurrs. Svrv. 12 ‘lenauntes by the curtesy, ten- 
auntes in dower. 1531 Dial. on Laws Eg. 1. vii. (1638) 14 
To hold as tenant by the curtesie of England. /6id, 11. xv. 
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84 No man shall be tenant by the curtesie of Land, without 
his wife have possession in deed. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 
Table 73 Curtesie of Scotland, is quhen ane man mareis ane 
heretrice of lands: procreates vpon hir ane quick barne, 
maill, or female: And it happens the woman onlie, or beath 
the woman and the bairne, to deceise. 1641 Vermes de la 
Ley 98b. 1741 T. Rosinson Gavelkind iv. 42 The husband 
shall be Tenant by the Curtesy of a Moijety. 1754 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 234 A marriage, though of the longest 
continuance, gives no right to the courtesy, if there was no 
issue of it, 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 158 (heading) 
Origin of Estates by the Curtesy, and Circumstances re- 

uired to their Existence ..Curtesy in Gavel-kind, 1848 
Wuarton Law Lex. 155/1 The wife's equitable inheritances 
are subject to courtesy. 1876 Dicsy Aeal Prop. iii. 148 
An estate by the curtesy of England. 

+b. (See quot.) Ods. 

17zz De For Cod. Yack (1840) 126 After I had served out 
the five years’ servitude [having been kidnapped as a slave 
to Virginia], I should have the courtesy of the country, as 
they called it, that is a certain quantity of land to cultivate 
and plant for myself. 

5. U.S. Courtesy of the Senate: (a) the custom 
by which the President of the United States, in 
making appointments to office, is guided by the 
wishes of the Senators of the State in which the 
office is held ; (4) the custom by which the nomi- 
nation of Senators or Ex-senators to an office is 


confirmed without reference to a committee. 

1888 Bryce Asmer. Commw. (1889) I. vi. 58 By this sys- 
tem, which obtained the name of the Courtesy of the Senate, 
the President was practically enslaved as regards appoint- 
ments, /é7d, The ‘Courtesy of the Senate’ would never 
have attained its present strength but for the growth..of 
the so-called Spoils System. 

6. (with 2/7.) A courteous act or expression. 

cx4so Bh. Curtasye 171 in Babees Bk. 304 Anober cur- 
tayse y wylle be teche. 1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 419 By your greate favoures and curteosies obteyn- 
ynge the same. 1596 Spenser F. QO. vy. xi. 11 He fiercely 
gan assay That curt’sie with like kindnesse to repay. 1596 
Suaks. Alerch. V. 1. iii. 129. 1627 J. Ware in Lett. Lit. 
Alen (Camden) 134 The many curtesies which I received 
from you at my last being in England. 1702 Rowe Tamzerd. 
m1. i, To have a nauseous Courtesie forc’d on me. 1832 
Soutuey Pexins. War 111. 925 All the courtesies and hu- 
manities of generous warfare. 1847 TENNYSON Princess 1. 
162 He seem’d to slur With garrulous ease and oily cour- 
tesies Our formal compact. 1880 L. STEPHEN Pofe iv. 95 
Some courtesies even passed between him and the great 
Sir Robert Walpole. A 

7. The courteous or ceremonious expression of 
apology or deprecation: in phrases 20 make courtesy 
(at), to make a show of ceremonious deprecation, 
to scruple; ¢o make no courtesy, to make no cere- 


mony, seruple, or ‘ bones’ (at or of). Ods. 

1542 Upatt Zrasm, Afoph. (1877) 69(D.) Plato refused to 
doe it..but Aristippus made no courtesie at the matter. 
1548 HALL Chron. (1809) 638 When the Lorde Chamberlaine 
had tolde this message they [the 2 Ambassadors] rode furth 
and made no more curtesie, 1579 Tomson Cadwiz's Seri. 
Tim. 249/2 They that haue any honestie or any shame in 
them, will make courtesie at it. 1589 Puttennam Zug. 
Poesie i. xxiv. (Arb.) 284 A very great gift, which he made 
curtesy to accept, saying it was too much for such a mean 
person. : 

+8. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture, es. to a superior; the action of 
inclining, bowing, or lowering the body; usually 
in phrase Zo make or do courtesy. Obs. 

1513 Bk. of Kernynge in Babees Bk. (1868) 270 Whan 
your souerayne is set..make your souerayne curtesy. 1549 
CoverDaLe Erasm. Par. Phil. 5 In the name of y? same 
Jesus .. euery knee should bowe & make courtesie. ¢ 1550 
CHEKE Jfaté, xxiii. 7 Thei..loov..to have curtesi doon to 
them in the commun places. 1553 Even 77eat. Newe id. 
(Arb.) 25 All suche as wayte on hym, stoupe downe and 
make lowe courtesie. 1606 SHaks. 7% § Cr. uM. il, 114 
The Elephant hath ioynts, hut none for curtesie, 1645 
Ussuer Body Diz. (1647) 232 Them that make curtesie to 
the Chancell where the high Altar stood. 

9. An obeisance: see CuRTSY sé, 2. 

+10. A ‘mannerly’ or moderate quantity; = 


Curtsy sé. 3. Obs. 

1530 Patscr. 463/2 It is good for your sonne to drinke a 
courtesye [zg pexJof Malvesye. 1535 CoveRDALE 1 Aiugs 
xVil. 12, [ haue no bred, but an handfull of floure ina pitcher, 
& a curtesy oyle ina cruse. 1609 Bite (Douay) Gex. alii. 
11 Carie to the man for presents, a courtesie of rosen, and 
of honey, and of incense. 1627 7 cas. Hidden Secrets xliv, 
‘Take a curtesie of Storax liquida. a / 

+11. Used like worshzf, etc. as an ascriptive title. 

1631 Donne Polydoron 22 Hee that showes store of 
Money amongst needie persons whets a borrower to cut his 
Courteosies purse or a Theife to steale it. 

12. Comb. +courtesy-morsel, a picce left ‘for 
manners’ sake’, a ‘manners-bit’. 

1613 T. Gopwin Row. Antig. (1625) 41 When we see a 
glutton leave nothing in the platter, not so much as the 
curtesi-morsell, we say Lar? sacrificat. 

Cowrtesy, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

+1. ¢rans. To treat with courtesy; to pay cour- 
teous attentions to. Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1631) IIL. x1. 256/1 zarg., Boner 
looked to be curtised. a@1sg5 Sir R, Wivtiams stct. Low 
Countries (1618) 5 (T.), The prince politickly courtesied him 
with all favours. 

2. intr. To make a curtsy : see CURTSY 7. 1. 

Courteyer, obs. f, CoURTIER. 

Court-gate. The gate of a court or court- 
yard; the gate of the king’s court. 


COURT-HAND. 


1940 /louseh. Ord. 211 Item, the allowance of board- 
wages to be given to..every of them being lodgd without 
the Court gate. 1554 in Chron. Gr. Friars 87 Most tray- 
torys shott at the corte gattes. 1613 Suaxs. ‘lex. V/[/, 1. 
iii. 18 The new Proclamation That’s clapt_vpon the Court 
Gate. 1659 Rusuw. //ist. Coll. 1. 165 A Proclamation to 
proclaim King Charles, which was forthwith published at 
the Court-Gate at Theobalds. 1676 Sir T. Overnury Acc. 
Murder W. Harrison (1743) 5 He did [go] to Mr. Harri- 


son’s Court-Gate. 
Court-hand (koestjhend). ff. Court sé.! 


11.] ‘The style of handwriting in use in the Eng- 
lish law-courts from the 16th c. to the reign of 
Geo. II, when it was abolished by statute. 

1893 Suaxs. 2 //en. VI, ww. ii. roo He can make Obliga- 
tions, and write Court hand. c1640 Sumiey Capt. Under- 
wit u.i, in Bullen O. PZ. HL. 339 Papers defil’d with Court 
hand and long dashes, Or Secretarie lines. 1650 in Neal 
Hist. Purtt. (1738) 1V. 32 All writs shall be in a legible 
hand, and not in court-hand. 1731 Ac? 4 Geo. /I, c.26 Be 
it enacted .. That..all Proceedings whatsoever in any 
Courts of Justice. .shall be written in such a common legible 
Hand and Character, as the Acts of Parliament are usually 
ingrossed in. .and not in any Hand commionly called Court 
Hand, and in Words at Length and not abbreviated. 1752 
Jounson Rambler No. 198 P 3 Ability to draw a lease and 

. read the court hands. 1755 SmoLLetr Quix. (1803) I. 242 
By no means employ a scrivener, who may write it in such 
an unintelligible court-hand, that Satan himself could not 
understand it. 1776-1879 A. Wricut Court Hand Restored 
Introd. (ed. 9) p. x, I fave itched upon the Court-Hand 
and its Contractions, as the best and most difficult of the 
Old Law Hands. 

+ Court holy bread. Oés. =next. 

1sgz NasuHe . Penilesse (ed. 2)6a, Those that stand most 
on their honour, haue shut vp their purses, and shift vs off 
with court-holie-bread. 1607 Dekker & Waaster Westvw. 
floe u. iii, He feedes thee with nothing but Court holy 
bread, good words, and cares not for thee, 


+ Court holy water. Os. <A proverbial 
phrase for fair words or flattery without pcrform- 
ance or sincere intention. Also called court-water 
and court-elemcent: see Court sd.! 19. 

1583 GoLpinc Calvix on Deut. \xxiii. 448 Although some 
fayre promises be made them, all is but holy water of the 
Court as they terme it. 1598 FLorio, J/anfellizare, to flatter, 
to giue one court holie water [1611 to court one with faire 
words]. 1605 Suaks. Lear i. ii. ro O Nunkle, Court holy- 
water in a dry house, is better than this Rain-water out o’ 
doore. 1643 Prynne Sov. Power Part. App. 36 All this 
Court Holy-Water was onely to keep every Bird within his 
owne nest. 1649 Mitton Zz&ox, xv. (1851) 450. 1655 FULLER 
Ch. Hist. vr. i. §6 Her unperformed promise was the first 
court holy water which she sprinkled amongst the people. 

Cou rt-house. 

1. A building in which courts of law are held. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A Cowrthouse. 1776 Virginia Hisl. 
Coll. 31 Mar. VI. 159 To be Call’d on the Parade Nere the 
Court House to-morrow. 1818 Scott Hfrt. A/id?, xxvii, She 
had looked anxiously for Butler in the court-house, 1875 
W. MeItwraitu Guide Wigtownshire 33 At the east side 
of the Square [in Wigtown] is the new Court-house. 

2. A manorial dwelling: cf. Court 5.1 2. (South 
of Eng.) 

1857 G. Ouiver Cath, Retig. Cornw. 60 Cannington .. 
Lord Clifford frequently resided at its noble Court-house. 

3. U.S. (chiefly southern), = Couzty seat (see 
County 1 8b). 

1856 Oxtmstep Slave States (1859) 80 She went to a Sun- 
day-school at the Court House. 1860 Bartretr Dyct. 
Amer., Court-House. The county towns of Virginia are 
often called so without regard to their proper names. Thus 
Providence, the county town of Fairfax, is unknown by 
that name, and passes as Fairfax Court-Hlouse. 1887 C. 
W. Super in N.Y. Nation 27 Oct. 331 The word court- 
house for county-seatis probably of Southern origin, though 
there are at least two county-seats in Ohio that still retain 
this designation, 

+ Courtician. Sc. Os. Also curt-.  [a. 
15-16th c. F. covrtistcn.] =CoURTESAN 1, 

1549 Compl, Scot. xv. 133 In drede that sumcurtician alege 
trason on vs. xgso Lynpesay Sgr. MJetdrum 1535 He was 
ane richt courticiane, And in the law ane practiciane. 1560 
Rotranp Crt. Venus 1. 307 They will me call ane cassin 
Courticiane. 

Courtier! (kéeutis:). Forms: 3-4 cour- 
teour.e, 4 kourteour, 5 courtyour, -teyer, 
teer, coortyowre, cowrtyoure, corteore, 5-6 
courtyer, 6 -tyar, -ter, -ture, cortier, 6- cour- 
tier. [app. repr. an AF. *corte(2\our = OF. *cor- 
toyeur, f. cortoyer to be at or frequent the court: see 
Court v.] 

1. One who frequents the court of a sovcreign; 
an attendant at court. 

e290 S. Exg. Leg. 1. 114/254 A-3en be proute courteoures. 
€1350 Will, Palerne 342 My fader... knew of kourt pe bewes, 
for kourteour washe long. ¢1440Gesta Nom.u. li. 372 (Add. 
MS.) Prelates of causes temporall, courteers, Iurrours, and 
wily men. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 44 Reynard the 
foxe is now asquyer andacourtyer. 1§38 Starkey England 
u. 1. 159 To many courtyarys and idul servantys. 1598 
Suaks. Aferry 1.1, iii. 65 Thou wouldst make an absolute 
Courtier. 1621 Lapy M. Wrotu Urania 535 A delicate 
Courtier, curious in her habites.. did all things fit for a 
Court, as well as any braue Lady could doe. 1720 Gay 
Poems (1745) LI. 83 False is the cringing Courtier’s plighted 
word. 1847 L. Hust Yar //oney ix. (1848) x22 Chaucer 
Was a courtier, and a companion of princes, 

b. ¢ransf. 

160x Suaxs. Twef, N. ui. i. 97 That youth’s a rare 
Courtier. 1838 Lytton 4 dice 13 We have now a new vicar, 
and I must turn courtier in my old age. 


; 
' 
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ce. Eng. Hist, 

1827 Harram Const, Hist.(1876) 11. x. 269 The new parlia- 
ment consisted of courtiers, as the Cromwell party were 
always denominated. 

+a. A court-card, Obs. rare. 

1658 Osporn Adv. Son (1673) 179 A Courtier kept out, and 
a mean trump foisted in, where the best is required. 

+2. One who courts; a wooer. Os. 

1606 Snaxs. Azt. § Cl. u, vi. 17 Courtiers of beautious 
freedome. @ 1641 Suckiinc(J.), There was not..a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard the IIId. 1665 Boye 
Occas. Reft. v. ix. (1675) 333 Courtiers of Applause. 1766 
Amory ancle (1770) IIT. 183 The husband generally proves 
a very different man from the courtier. 

3. Comb., as courtier-company ; courtter-like adj, 
and adv. 

1598 Fiorio, Cortegianesco, courtier-like. 1621 Lapy M. 
Wrotn Urania 268 Courtier-like dainty Courtship. 1735 
Collect. Epigrams cclvii. (Jod.\, He courtier-like cry’d, 
prythee, get thee gone. 1858 Grapstone //ower IIL. 503 
A spirit of courtierlike adulation. 1878 Brownixc /’vets 
Crotsic 42 The courtier-company, to whom he passed The 
paper. 

+ Couw'rtier 2. Ovs. Also courteer. [f. Court 
sb.2] The driver of the cart called a ‘court’. 

1630 AIS. Acc. St. John’s [losp., Canterb., For breade 
and beere for the courtiers that brought in our bricke and 
tyles iijd. 1638 /éid, For the courteer to drinke ije. 

Cowrtieress. vonce-wd. (f. Courrizn! + -xss.] 
A female courtier. 

1834 Tart's Alag. 1. 488 The hoop of a Windsor Cour- 
tieress, . Fl 

Cou'rtierism. [f. as prec. +-1sm.] The prac- 
tice or quality characteristic of a courticr. 

1834 New Monthly Mag. XLI. 318 Perfect politeness 
without courtierism or sansculottism. 1857 CaRLyLe J7isc. 
IV. 196 (D.) The perked-up courtierism..of many here. 

Couwrtierly, z. [f. as prec.+-ty}.] Having 
the personal characteristics of the courtier ; courtly. 

1880 L. Watiace Ben-//urv. xi. 344 His courtierly ad- 
mirers, 1881 Lapy Martin in Blaeckw. Mag. Jan. 69/2 
Her formal, courtierly father [Polonius]. 

Cou'rtiership. [f. as prec. + -sHip.] The 
practice or position of a courtier. 

1ss6 T. Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer 1. (1561) Liv, 
The Count ..entreated upon Courtyership so copiously. 
161x G. H. Anti-Coton To Rdr. 2 Knowing better what 
belongs to points of Courtiership, then Schollership. 1879 
F. Hart in N. ¥. Nation XX XVIII. 219/1 Promotion 
was perhaps oftener due to adroit courtiership than be- 
stowed as the reward of clesert. 

+Courtiery. Obs. rare—'. [f. as prec. +-Y.] 
The manners of a courtier, or ?the body of courticrs 
collectively. 

a 1637 B. Jonson Entertaium., The Satyr, tn his garb he 
savours Little of the nicety In the sprucer courtiery. 

Courtilage, obs. form of CURTILAGE. 

Cou'rtin. @a/. Also courtain, -ing. [ad. mcd. 
L. cortinza farm-court or close, dim. of med.L. cortis 
Court.] 

1794 A. Lowe Agric. Berwichsh. 34 Courtings, where 
young or wintering cattle lie..or courtings where young 
cattle are confined during the summer. 1809 R. Kerr 
Surv, Berwicksh, (1813) 1. § ii, 94 The offices, provincially 
called the stead, steading, or courtin, form three sides of a 
square or courtyard. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Courtain (North Eng.), yard for cattle. 1877 
E. Peacock N. IW. Linc. Gloss., Courting, a court, an en- 
closed yard. 

Courtin(e, -ing, obs. ff. CURTAIN. 

Courting, vé/. sb. [f. Court v.+-1Na1.] The 
action of the verb Court. 

+1. Residence at or frequenting of the court ; the 
practice of a courtier. Oéds. 

sts BarcLay Eg/oges u. (1570) B. ij/2 All courting I defye, 
More clenness is kept within some hogges stye. 1§56 T. 
Hosy tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1561) nu. N ij b, To finde 
oute som what to saie for one nyghte of Courting. 1§91 
Spenser J/, Hubberd 784 For he is practiz'd well in policte, 
And thereto doth his Courting most applie. 

2. The paying of courteous attention, in order to 
win favour or love; paying of addresses, wooing. 

1607 Heywoon Fayre A/ayde Wks. 1874 11.18 A plague 
on this courting. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Conse. 1. iv. 259 A 
gainfull courting of so pleasing a mistresse. 1655 Sir E. 
Nicuoras in WV, Pagers (Camden) II. 350 There is danger 
by too mucb courting of enemyes to loose frinds. 

3. attrib, 

1654 Garton Pleas. Notes wv. xvii. 259 Is it a drinking 
day, or a Courting day, and no day of Turnament? 178% 
J. Porrer Virt. Villagers 11. 113 Vows of constancy and 
adoration engage some of our courting hours. 

Cow rting, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] That 
courts, or pays court. 

1s80 H. Girrorp Gilloflowers (1875) 154 Thou knowest 
among the courting crew, How little fayth is forced. 1591 
Spenser Aucns of Time 202 The courting masker louteth 
lowe. 1784 J. Potter Vert. Vitlagers 11. 118 What are the 
joys of courting lovers to connubial happiness ! 

Courtious.e, obs. f. Courteous. 

+Cowrtism. zonce-wd. Obs. [f. Court sé.1 
+-18M.] The practice or manner of the court. 

1652 Bentowes 7hcoph. x1. lix. 200 Thou..spend’st pre- 
tious dayes In dances, Banquets, Courtisms, Playes. 

Courtlace, -lage, -las, -lax, -ledge: see 
Curt-. 


Court leet. [Sce Lerr.] A court of record 
held periodically in a hundred, lordship, or manor, 


| and his family of the Court heareth divine Service. 
| Prysxp Sov. Power Parl. ws. 62 And were his Majestie .. 


COURTLY. 


| before the lord or his steward, and attended by the 
residents of the district. 

It had jurisdiction over petty offences and the civil affairs 
of the district, and performed a number of administrative 
functions. The institution still survives, but its jurisdiction 
has practically passed to authorities of more receut creation. 

1588 FRaunce Lawzers Log. t. xi. 53 Court Leete. 1598 
J. Kitemt (4itf), Jurisdictions; or, the Lawful Authority 
of Courts Leet ; Courts Baron, etc. 1604 Act1 Jas. /,c.5 To 
keep Court Leets or Court Barons, for the true administra- 
tion of Iustice, and to the punishing and suppressing of 
offences. @1654 SELDEN J able-t, (Arb.) 42 Court-Leet, 
where they have a power to make By-Laws, as they call 
them; as that a man shall put so many Cows, or Sheep in 
the Common. 1683 Evetyn Afen. (1857) II, 198, 1 was at 
the court-leet of this manor {Deptford-le-Strond], my Lord 
Arlington his Majesty's High-Steward. 1760 C, Jonnstox 
Chrysal (1822) I. 307 He is one of the grand jury of the 
court-leet. 1819 A/axor of [litchin in Seebohm /ng.Village 
Community (1883) App. 445 That in the Court Leet yearly 
holden after the Feast of St. Michael..the jurors for our 
Lord the King are accustomed to elect and present to the 
lord two constables and six headboroughs. .and likewise two 
ale conners, two leather searchers and sealers, and a bell- 
man. 1875 Dicry Aval Prof, i. (1876) 54 “Whe court leet 
held either separately or in conjunction with the court baron 
had jurisdiction over crimes committed within the manor, 
and the court baron over civil suits arising within the same 
limits, 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in S. C. 140 The Court 
Leet is still held, but partakes slightly of tbe nature of a 

| harmless farce. 

transf, 1643 Mitton Devorce i. xii. (1851) 93 That power 
the undiscerning Canonist hath improperly usurpt into his 
Court-leet. ; 

Cou 'rtless,c. [f.Count sd.1 + -LEss; insense 2 
app: f. after cozrt-ly.] 

. Without a court. 

1s90 J. Metvitt Diary (1842) 287 If it salbe., sic cour- 

| teours to sett out our court, war it nocbt better to be 

| courtles? 

+2. Wanting in courtliness, uncourtly. Ods. 

1609 3. Jonson S7l, Wow. ur. iii, Alasse, lady, these an- 
swers by silent curt'sies, from you, are too courtlesse, and 
simple. I haue euer had my breeding in court. 

Courtlet (k6eutlét). [f. as prec. +-LEeT.] A 
small or petty court. 

1842 De Quincey Pagan Oracles Wks. 1862 VII. 220 At 
any other court or courtlet whatsoever, except that of 
Ashantee. 1844 THacxeray Lit. Trav. ii, These little man- 
sions.. have a courtlet before them, in whicb. .green plants 
-.are growing. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia 1. 136 
The. . hollow formalities of some coast or frontier courtlet. 

Cou rtlike, court-like, «. [f. as prec. + 
-LIKE.] After the style or manner of the Court ; 
courtly, elegant, polite. 

issz in Hutoer. 1§76 Freminc Panopl. Efpist. 215 
Abandoning all courtlike statelynesse. 1587 — Contn. 
(folinshed Il, 1308/1 Of all the bishops in the land he 
Was accounted the courtlikest and the best courtier. 1605 
CampeEN Ae. (1636) 28, I think that our English tongue is 
..as Courtlike as the French. 168 Otway Soldier's Fort. 

, 1 i, Very Court-like, civil quaint and new. 18 

| £&, Mlaltrav. 50 Her wit was keen and couenes 866 

Daily Tel. 3 Feb. 5/4 In the words of a fashionable and 
courtlike journal. 

b. Resembling a court ; see Court s/.1 2. 

| ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devon § 314 (1810) 326 This ancient 

| court-like house. .is seated near a navigable river. 

' Courtliness (koeutlinés), [f. CourtLy + 
-NESS.] The quality of being courtly; courtly 
civility or ‘grace of mien’; courtly clegance of 
Tanners. 

1599-1623 Mixsneu Sf. Dict., Cortesanantente, courte- 
ously, with much courtlinesse or courtesie. 1651 Lp. Dicsy 
To Sir A. Digby (J.\, The slightest part that you excel in is 
courtliness. 1764 Hurp Uses For. Traz. vin. (R.), All the 
courtliness and gallantry you make me master of. 1801 
SoutHey Lett. (1856) I. 182 His general courtliness of con- 
cuct. 1879 M¢eCartuy Oz Times II. xxi. 108 It was but 
the extravagance of courtliness which called his polished... 
speeches oratory’. 

Courtling .kooutlin). [f. Court sd,.1+-L1NG.] 
A frequenter of the Court, a courtier (ods.) ; a crea- 
ture of the Court ; a young or pctty cotrtier. 

1s99 LB. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 98/1, 
I must declare myself unto you no profest courtling. 1648 
EARL WESTMORELAND Offa Sacra (187977 God by reproof 
sends.. Proud Courtlings to th’ Ricbes of the fields. 1808 
Edin, Rev, 11. 2953 Showered down upon this happy court- 
ling. .two pensions, two Irish titles, and a British peerage. 
1835 Ure Philos. Manuf, 205 Thecourtiers about his person, 
and al! their dependent courtlings in the country. 

Court-lodge, a corruption of CURTILAGE. 

Courtly (koeustli), a. [f. as pree. +-Ly1.] 

+1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with the 
Court. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Curialf 3 The maner of the peple curyall or 
courtly. 1567 Norro.k Let. in Strype Ann. Ref t. |. 536 
Than that I can write any thing of courtly proceedings. 
1593 Suaks. 2 //en, V/, 1. 1.27 In Courtly company. 1611 
Corvat Crudities 485 The Courtly Churcb, where the Prince 

1643 


Lytton 


attended onely with his Ordinary Courtly Guard. 1786 
Map. D'Arstay Lett. 10 July, 1 fear you will be so taken 


| up with your courtly attendance, that you will have no 
| leisure. 


1882 SHortHoLse J. /ugtesant |. 105 The minion 
of courtly power. ; 

2. Of persons (or their manners): Having the 
manners or breeding befitting the Court; polished, 
refined, of a high-bred courtesy. 

c14go Crt. of Love 474 Be jolif, fressh, and fete, with 
thinges newe, Courtly with maner. ¢1460 J. Russece B4. 


COURTLY. 


Nurture 679 Se bat ye haue officers bobe courtly and con- 
nynge. 1580 Lyty Ex//ues(Arb.) 367 Philautus. .courteous 
by nature, and courtly by countenance, 1633 Forp Love's 
Sacr, 1. i, The French are passing courtly. 1647-8 Cot- 
TERELL Davila’s Hist. Fr. (1678) 9 Of a courtly behavour. 
1791 Mav. D’Arstay Diary June, I could but accede, 
though I fear with no very courtly grace. 1852 Miss Mrt- 
ForpD in L’Estrange Lif III. xiti. 234 The most courtly 
gentleman that he has seen in Europe. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. 520 His manners were genial, and even courtly. 

8. Of things: Having the state, elegance, or re- 
finement befitting a court; elegant, refined. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1. 397 The madynis come in 
mony courtlie ring. 1§57 Jottel/’s Misc. (Arb.) 192 His 
youth, his sport, his pleasant chere, His courtly state and 
company. 3600 SHaks. 4. Y, Z, i. it. 72 You haue too 
Courtly a wit, for me. 1630 X. Fodnson's Kingd, § Conan. 
362 Many Courtly Barges, both for magnificent shewes and 
pleasure of the water, a@1839 Prarp Poems (1865) II. 14 
alas! the same caprices reign In courtly hall, or tented 
plain. 1850 Prescott /erxu 1]. 279 The governor .. enter- 
tained them with a courtly hospitality. 

4. In bad sense: Characterized by the fait words 
or flattery of courtiers. 

1607 Suaks. 7701 v. i. 28 To Promise, is most Courtly 
and fashionable. 1737 Pore Hor. Epist. u. i. 215 In our 
own [days] (excuse some Courtly stains) No whiter page 
than Addison remains. 1768 H. Wacro.e //ist. Doubts 78 
Truth sometimes escapes from the most courtly pens. 1848 
Macautay /fist. Eng. I]. 120 A large and respectable 
minority voted against the proposed words as too courtly. 
1867 FREEMAN Norm. Cong. (1876) 1. App. 737 A more impu- 
dent case of courtly falsehood can hardly be found. 

b. Disposed to favour or be subservient to the 


Court. 

1848 Macaucay Hist, Eng. 11. 213 That judgment James 
had notoriously obtained. . by dismissing scrupulous magis- 
trates, and by placing on the bench other magistrates more 
courtly. /é/d. 225 Convicted bya jury, such as the courtly 
sheriffs of those times were in the habit of selecting. 1871 
Mortey Voltaire (1886) 140 He was now essentially aristo- 
cratic and courtly in his predilection. 

Cou rtly, zd. [f. as prec. + -1y2.] In the 
manner or style of the Court; in courtly fashion. 

argg2z2 GREENE Fases JV (1861) 194 Then will I deck 
thee princely, instruct thee courtly, and present thee to the 
queen as my gift. 1668 Drypen Ess. Dram. Poetry in Arb. 
Garner II]. 512 They can produce nothing so Courtly writ 
..as Sir John Suckling. 1866 Kinostey /Jereqw. vi. 122 
You speak so courtly and clerkly that I too am inclined to 
trust you. 


Cou'rt-man. A man of the Court, a courtier. 

¢3386 Cnuaucer .Verch. T, 248, I haue now been a court 
man al my lyf. 1483 Cath. Angl. 79 A cowrteman, or a 
cowrtyoure, curio, aulicus. 1500-20 Dunsar Deming 21 
Be I ane courtman or ane knycht. 1862 H,. Marryat }’ear 
in Sweden 11. 325 ‘The Danish king danced with all his 
court-men. 1870 Morris Larthly Par, 11.1. 36 On every 
side His courtmen and good bonders sat. 


+ Court-mantle. O¢s. [f. OF. curt, cort, 
now cour? short (see CURT) + MantTLe.] One who 
wears a short cloak. (A surname given to 
Henry II.) 


61367 Leslog. Hist. (1863) I11.v. cix, Henricum Curtmauntel ’ 


cognominatum, qui postea regnavit in Anglia, 1636 James 
iter Lanc. (1835) 3 As ye squire So are they all, court- 
mantells in attire Of blewe. 1646 Buck Rich. ///,1. 4 Vhe 
French men called him, Henry du Court Manteau, or Court 
Mantle, because he wore a cloake shorter than the fashion 
was in those times. 1677 F. Sanprorp Geneal. Vist. Eng. 599 
This Henry [II] called..Court Mantle, because he was the 
first that brought the fashion of short cloaks out of Anjou. 

Court-marshall: see Court sé.1 19. 

Court martial, 54. Pi. courts martial, 
sometimes incorr. court-martials. Forms: a. 
6-7 martial/1 court, marshal.s court; 8. 7-8 
court marshal(l, 7- court-martial, court 
martial. [Originally martial court: see MARTIAL. 
In 17th c. sometimes written marshall or marshall’s 
court.) 

1. A judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval offences, 
or the administration of martial law. 

There are various kinds of courts martial, differing in 
power and function, as General, Garrison, Keginental, 

a. 1571 Hanmer Chron. [rel. (1633) 120 They enter into 

consultation and call a martiall court. 1611 Beaum. & Fr. 
Ant, B, Pestle v.ti, As Tam a_soldier and a gentleman, it 
craves a martial-court. 1633 T. Srarrorp Pac. //ib. vi. 
(1821) 76 To try the delinquents by a Marshals Court. 1639 
(Feb. 14) in Rymer Kaedera XX. 367/1 We do give..to you 
full power... to hold... one or more Military or Martial or 
Marshal Court or Courts. 
_B. 1651 in J. Seacome /list. J7o. Stanley (1735) 135 If a 
judgment be given in one Court Martial, there is no appeal 
to any other Court Martial. 1660 Hickerincu.t Jamaica 
(1661) 78 Leaving them to the Mercy of their Opponents 
Court-Marshalls, who presently doom’d them to be shot to 
death. 1712 Steere Spect. No. 497 P 1 Withont waiting the 
Judgment of court-martials. 1814 WeLtutncton in Gurw. 
Desp. X11. 33 The formation of the General Court Martial 
for the trial of Lieut. General Sir John Murray, Bart. 1844 
Regut. & Ord. Army 230 The Mutiny Act restricts the 
award of Corporal Punishment by a General Court-Martial 
to 200 Lashes; bya District or Garrison Court-Martial to 
150 Lashes; and by a Regimental Court-Martial to 100 
Lashes. 1867 Freeman Vorim. Cong.(1876) 1. App. 757 Cnut’s 
courts martial really exercised this kind of jurisdiction. 

b. Drumhead court-martial: a court-martial 
summoned round an upturned drum, for stinmary 
treatment of offenders during military operations. 

1835 Cor. C. Suaw Let. in Alem. War Spain 11. 449, 1 
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had the thirteen ringleaders tried by a drum-head court- | 
martial. 1864 SaLa in Daily Tel. 20 Apr., There is nomore | 
law but that of drumhead court-martial. 1880 M«Cartuy 
Own Times IV. 27 Taken to Morant Bay ..tried by a 
sort of drumhead court martial, and instantly hanged. | 
ce. altrib. 

1833 Patmerston in Bulwer Lif (1870) II. x. 149 Hardly 
any [Tories] voted with us on the court-martial clauses, 

+2. (See quot.) Obs. 

1632 J. Lee Survey Sweden 43 The next..is the colledge 
of war, wherein are handled all Martiall or Military affaires, 
and is called the Court marshall or martiall. ‘To this court 
belongs the Councell of War..and over this court presides 
the great Marshall of the kingdome. 

[f. prec.] 


Court-ma:rtial, v- col/og. 
To try by court martial. 

1859 Lanc IVand. India 61 He would. .have been court- 
martialled and cashiered for the very first offence. 1865 
Daily Tel. 27 Nov. 5/6 He desired to court-martial General 
Lee and others, 1889 Yves 4 Apr. 5/1 The possibility of 
his [Gen. Boulanger’s} being arrested, court-martialled, and 
shot was also spoken of. 

+Courtnoll. Ots. Also -nol(e, -nold, 
-nowle, -nal. [f. Courr + Notu.] A contempt- 
uous or familiar name for a courticr. 

1568 T. Howe tt 470. Amzitie(N.\, Though ich am not 20 
zeemlie chwot, As bene the courtnoles gay. 1592 GREENE 
Upst. Courtier (1871) 27 Now every lout must haue his son 
a courtnoll. 1599 PerLte Szr Clyom, Wks. (Rtldg.) 516/1 
What, you will not flout an old man, you courtnold jack? 
¢1600 Day Begg. Beduali Gr. ww. iii, | am to go amongst 
the Court-nowles; you must needs let me have good store 
of money with me. 1606 Warner Adé, Exg. xvi. ciii. (1612) 
405 Such bastard Courtnals serue but Turns, besibbing 
Coyns of brasse. 1658 CHAMBERLAYNE Lowe's Vict., Ich 
cant abide these courtnowles. 

+ Court of guard. Ods. (Also c. de guard.) 
[A perversion of Corrs DE GARDE. So Du. Zorte- 
gaard in sense 2.] 

1, =CoRPs DE GARDE I. 

1s90 GREENE Or, Fur. (1599) 22 Goe see a Centernel be 
plac’d, And bid the souldiers keepe a Court of gard. 1659 
B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 163 Who..killed all the 
Court of Guard, and with small resistance, grew Masters 
of the place. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of War 1. 72 The out 
Courts of Guard make Rounds about the covered wayes. 
1703 Dampier Voy. III. i. 32 A small Fort..where is always 
a Court of Guard kept. 

2. =CORPS DE GARDE 2. 

1591 SHAKS. 1 //ex. IJ, 1t. 1. 4 Let vs haue knowledge at 
the Court of Guard. 1647 Treas. Acc. Aberdeen in Scot. 
NV. & Q. (1891) Sept. 57 Expence of constructing a Court de 
Guard in the links. 1648 Cromwett Ze?¢. 15 Nov. (Carlyle), 
Until we have deal-boards to make them courts-of-guard. 
1769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 1V. 60 A fine Barrack .. at 
the Entry [is] the Court de Guard. 1810 Scotr Lady ofL.1. 
vi, Bertram. . Was entering now the Court of Guard. 

Courtois, -oys(e, obs. ff. CouRTEovs. 

Court-pie, -py, vars. of CouRTEPY, Ods. 

Court-plaster. [So called from its being 
used for the black patches formerly worn on the 
face by ladies at Court.] Sticking-plaster made 
of silk (black, flesh-coloured, or white) coated with 
isinglass, used for covering superficial cuts and 
wounds, 

1772 GRAvEs Sir. Quix. x. xxiv, Some gold beaters’ skin 
and court plaister. 1846 Linpiry I’eg. Ainge. 593 Benzoin 
is used in the preparation of..Court Plaister. 1891 Quecz 
14 Nov. 805/2 Scissors, bodkins, and court plaister. 

+ Courrtress. Ods. vare—'. = COURTIERESS. 
A female courtier. 

a@3sgz GREENE Alisc. Poems Wks. (Rtldg.) 316/1 None of 
account but stout : if plain, stale slut, not a courtress. 

+ Courtrie. dia/. Obs. = Courtigry, body of 
courtiers. 

ta1700 Ballad ‘Outlaw Murray’ iv. (Bord. Alinstr.), 
There was an Outlaw in Ettrick Forest Counted hin 
nought, nor a’ his courtrie gay. 

Court roll. Zaw. The roll or record kept 
in connexion with a manorial court, containing 
especially entries as to the rents and holdings, 
deaths, alienations, and successions of the custom- 
ary tenants or copyholders, a copy of which con- 
stitutes the tenant's title to his holding. 

1461 J. Paston Lett, No. 408 II. 36 The bille that Sir 
Miles Stapilton hath of the corte rolles of Gemyngham. 
1523 Fitzners. Surv. 12b, Tenauntes by copye of courte 
role. 1628 Coke Ov Litt. 60a, These tenants are called 
tenants by Copie of Court Rolle, because they haue no other 
euidence concerning their tenements, but onely the Copies 
of Court Rolles. 1767 Brackstone Cowes. I. 147 An 
estate held by copy of court roll; or,as we usually call it, a 
copyhold estate. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II.1015 The legal estate appearing on the Court Rolls to be 
in the trustees. 

+b. ¢ransf. and fig. Obs. 

1553 T. Witson XZer. (1580) 128 You have heard a whole 
Courte rolle of ribaudrie. 1673 A. WaLker Lees Lachr. 5 
‘They are God's Records or Register. Hexvens Court-Rouls, 
17 Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 438 All the Musicians being 
call’d over bya Court-roll. 

Hence + Court-roller, one who keeps a court- 
roll (or ?error for ConTROLLER). 

©1460 Jowneley Myst. 310, | was your chefe tollare And | 
sithen courte rollar. | 


Cou'rt-room. A room or chamber in which 
a court is regularly held. 

1766 Ixtick London IV. 324 In the court-room are several 
fine pictures. 1870 Emerson Soc. §- Sodit. i. 14’Tis in the | 
court-room you must read law. 


trans. 


. 


COURTWARDS. 


Courtsey, obs. f. Curtsy. 

Courtship (k6eutip). [f Courr sd.1+-smp.} 

+1. Behaviour or action befitting a court or 
courtier ; courtliness of manners. Ods. 

1588 SHaks. ZL. ZL. L. v. ii. 363 Trim gallants, full of Court- 
ship and of state. 1601 WEEVER Afirr, Alart, Avjb, For 
valour, wit, and court-ship, few came nie me. 1627 
FettuHam Resolves 1. xcv. 148 A man may look in vain for 
Courtship ina Plowman; or Learning in a Mechanic. 16 
[R. Leicn] Transp. Reh. 79 How one of his private condi- 
tion and breeding could arrive to this degree of court-ship. 

+b. Courteous behaviour; courtesy. Ods. 

a 1640 Massincer Very Woman 1. i, Grant this, Which a 
mere stranger, in the way of courtship, Might challenge 
from you. 1665 J. Weep Stonxe-Fleng (1725) 113 This 
Doctor might have had so much Courtship, or common 
Civility at least. 1719 JDD’Urrey Pilés 1V. 175 His Honour 
..in Courtship exceeding, Return’da smart Speech. 

te. with AZ, Obs. 

163: May tr. Barclay’s Mirr. Adindes 1. 211 Besides other 
elegancies ard courtships which the customes of the age 
doe teach them. 1655 //cophania 36 He was so unac- 
customed to such Courtships, that he knew not what reply 
to make to his civil expressions. 

+2. The state befitting a court or courtier. Ods. 

1sgz SHaks. Nom. § Ful. 1. ili. 34 More Validitie. .more 
Courtship. 1630 2. Fohuson's Kingd. & Conurw. 362 He 
liveth in better fashion of Courtship, than the other Princes, 

+3. Office or position at couit; position as a 
courtier, courtiership. Ods. 

@1635 Naunton /ragm. Reg.(Arb.) 29 We take him now 
as he was admitted into the Court, and the Queens favour. 
..Hitherto I have only touched him in his Courtship; I 
conclude him in his lance. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
IV. 62 I never had any office, nor any of my relations, I 
have no courtship. 

+4. Practice of the arts of a courtier; court- 


craft; diplomacy, flattery, etc. Ods. 

[xs92 Nasne 7”. Penilesse (ed. 2) 12a, The Frenchman. .is 
whollie compact of deceiuable courtship.} 16z5 in Rushw. 
Fist. Coll. (1659) 1. 219 Courtship, Flattery and Pretence 
become not Kings Counsellors, 1655 Futver Ch. J/ist. 
vin. i. § 6. 1664 H. More A/yst. Jug. 320 What-ever others 
out of fear or Courtship might call them, @1734 Nortu 
Lives (1826! III. 362 Who will think of rising by any means 
but courtship or corruption ? ; 

+5. The paying of court or courteous attentions; 
esp, the paying of ceremonial or complimentary 
acts of courtesy Zo (a dignitary), Cds. 

1593 SHaks. Hick. [/, 1. iv. 24 Heere Bagot and Greene 
Obseru’d his Courtship to the common people... What reuer- 
ence he did throw away on slaues. 1638 Forp Favcics 
Ded., A practice of courtship to greatness, 1641 Mitton 
Reform. i. (1851) 58 ‘The Magistrate..is to bee honour’d 
with a more elaborate and personal] Courtship. 1729 
Swirt Jo Dr. Delany, Who paid his courtship with the 
croud As far as modest pride allow’d. 

+b. with @ and p/. Obs. ' 

cx61r Cnuapman J/ézad xv. 86 She all their courtships 
overpast with solemn negligence. a 1677 Barrow Sev. 
Wks. 1716 I. 8 He..cannot imagine God..pleased with.. 
superficial courtships of ceremonious address, 

6. The action or process of paying court to a 
woman with a view to marriage; courting, wooing. 

1596 SHaks. Alerch. V. 1. viii. 44 Be pee G and imploy 
your chiefest thoughts Tocourtship, and such faire ostents of 
loue. 1676 D'Urrey A/ad. Fickle w.i, Follow me, and I'll 
place you, where you shall, unseen, hear all their Courtship. 
1682 Luttrete Lrief Rel. (1857) 1. 236 Pretending court- 
ship, as is said, tothe lady Ann. 1711 Appison Sect. No. 
261 ® 3 The pleasantest Part of Man’s Life is generally that 
which passes in Courtship, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. xiv, 
A newly-married couple who had visited Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenwigs in their courtship. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) 1. v. 304 Alike piece of vigorous courtship is recorded 
of one of Athelred’s descendants. 

with @ and f/.:—1713 Steere English. No. 9.57 The 
Conversation of a Courtship is more pleasing than ordinary 
Discourse. A/od. The ccmparative advantages of long and 
short courtships. 

b. trazsf. of animals and plants. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776! VI. 26 Every meadow and 
marsh resounds with their [birds’] different calls, to courtship 
or to food. 1807 Cranse /’ar. Reg.1. 614 Not Darwin's self 
had inore delight to sing Of floral courtship, in th’ awaken’d 
spring. 1874 Sutty Ses. & /utuzt. 7 Deep sexual emotion 
built up during the courtships of unnumbered species. 

Bele oe i 
1635 CowLey Davideis u. 60 Why does that twining plant 
the Oak embrace? The Oak for courtship most of all unfit 
1856 Grinpon Life v. (1875) 51 The plainest face improves 
under the courtship of the summer breezes. oe 

7. fig. The action of courting, soliciting, or en- 
ticing; endeavour to win over or gain. 

1727 De For Syst. Magic 1. iii. (1840) 86 The first attack 
the Devil made upon our Mother Eve we have had fully 
described..Mr. Milton has given us the particulars as dis- 
tinctly. .as ifhe had..heard the courtship,and how cunningly 
the Devil managed. 1816 Byron Siege Cor, xiii, In vain 
from side toside he throws His form, in courtship of repcse, 
1824 IVestm. Rev. 1.454 Wallachia and Turkish Moldavia 
are open to Austrian courtship. 

+ Courtshipment. 
-MENT.} = COURTSHIP 4. 

1649 Loverace Poems 162 Swaines more innocent That 
kenne not guile or courtshipment. 

Courtsie, -sy, obs. ff. Currsy. 

Courture, obs. f. CourTiEr. 


Cou'rtwards, adv. [See -wanns.]} 
direction of the court. 

1850 L. Hunt Axutobiog. xxv. (1860) 399 These opinions 
of mine..had [not] been intimated even courtwards. 


nonce-wd. [f. prec. + 


In the 


COURT-YARD. 


+ Courty. Given in Nares as a separate word ; 
but in quots. app. a misprint of CourtTiEr. 

1616 Surrit. & Markxu. Conntry Farme 583 Courties, 
Chanons, Monkes, and Schollers of Colledges. «1634 
Cnarman Revenge Llononr (N.), 1 shall declare to you.. 
why men are melancholy. First, for your courties. 1659 
CnamBertayne Pharounida \N.), A_subtile way, To the 
observant courties to betray Their serious folly. 

Courtyar, -yer, -your, obs. ff. CourTIER. 

Cou'rt-ya:rd, courtyard. An open area 
surrounded by walls or buildings within the pre- 
cincts of a large house, castle, homestead, etc. 

1552 Huroer, Courte yarde, Jlatva. 1625 K. Lone tr. 
Barclay's Argenis \.ix, 22 One of the maides passing thorow 
the Court-yard, returns with report of Poliarchus death. 
1779 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 12 Oct., Two immense gates 
and two court-yards precede the entrance into the dwelling 
part of the house. 1809-10 CoLeripce Friend (1865) 56 
Within the high walls and in the narrow court-yard of a 
peg 1869 TRotiore //e Anew vii. (1878) 36 Windows 
ooking out behind into a gloomy courtyard. 

Couryng, obs, f. Coverinc, 

Courtynye, -tyse, obs. ff. Curtain, Courtesy. 

|| Couscous ', couscoussou (ku'skus, -kvsz). 
Also 7 cuscus, 9 kus-kus, kous-kous; 7 cus- 
cusu, COOscoosoos, 8 CusCUSSU, -COSOO, -casow, 
9 COOS-, COuSCcOOSOO, CouscoUusoU, kouskoussou. 
[a. F. covescors (also improp. cowscot, couscousson), 


a. Arab. es huskus, f. kaskasa to 
pound or bruise small.] An African dish madc of 


flour granulated, and cooked by steaming over | 


the vapour of meat or broth. 

1609 Pory tr. Leo’s Africa 142 In winter they fof Fez] haue 
sodden flesh, together with a kinde of meate called Cuscusu. 
1695 Motreux St. Olon's Morocco 87 Their standing Dish 
is some Cooscoosoos, a Paste made with fine Flower, which 
--has been boil’d with some young Pidgeons, Fowls, or 
Mutton. 1753 Cuambers Cycl. Supp., Cuscasow, the name 
of a Moorish dish eaten in Egypt. 1759 tr. 4/. Aclanson’s 
Voy. Senegal 55 They sat cross-legged .. round a large 
wooden bowl full of couscous; which is a thick-grained 
pap, made of two sorts of millet. ¢1790 Wittock Voy. 112 
Bnnging us a dish. .called cuscosoo. It is made of flour, 
wet..after which they ruh it between their hands, till it 
forms itself. .like barley-corns.. Underneath it they stew a 
fowl, mutton, or beef, with onions..the steam of which 
gives a nice relish to the small particles above. 1849 W. S. 
Mayo Aaloolah (1830) 147 A large bowl of cooscoosoo. 
1874 F. W. Pavy Yreat. Food (1875) 243 The Kous-kous, 
Couscous, or Couscousou, of the Arabs, which forms a 
national food in Algeria. 


“| See also Cuscus. 

|| Couscous * (kwskus). [Fr. spelling of a 
native Moluccas word, in Du. spelling Loeskoes.} 
A marsupial quadruped, the Spotted Phalanger of 
the Moluccas (Crsezes macilalus). 


1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 460 Cuscus maculatus ..named 
Coescoes at the Moluccas..At Wagiou..the natives call it 
Scham-scham, 1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. 1V. 411 Cous- 
ee Spotted Phalanger, a marsupial animal [in Spice 

slands}. 


+ Couse, cousse, v. Ods. and dial. In 4 
kowse. [perh. related to F. cazser, or to Ger. 
kosen: cf. Coze. The identity of the 14th c. Lowse 
with the mod. Cornwall word is only conjectural.] 

ta. Tosay. Oss. b. To chat, gossip. dial. 

a 1400 Cov. Alys!. 99 He muste here brynge, I herde hym 
kowse [7z/zes spouse, house], Into the tempyl a spowse to 
wedde. 1880 /V. Cornzvall Gloss., Conssy, to chat, to gossip; 
to loiter on an errand, ‘She’s allus coussing.’ 

Hence Couse sé, 


1880 JV. Cornwall Gloss., Cousse, a chat, a gossip. 
had a bra’ comfor'ble cousse.’ 


Co-use : sce Co- pref. 3a. 

Cousen, -age, obs. ff. Coustx, Cozen, -aGe. 

Couseranite (k-zérinait). J/. Also couz-. 
{Named ¢ 1823 from Cozserans, old name of dept. 
Ariége, France.] A variety of dipyre. 

1823 Puitwips 1/11. (ed. 3) 203 Couzeranite .. occurring in 
rectangular prisms. 1868 Dana 1/712, 326 Couseranite. 

Coushot, obs. f, CusHat. 

Cousignace, -es, bad forms of Coustngss. 

Cousin (kn), sé. Forms: 3-6 cosine, 
-yn(e€, 3-7 cosin, (4 kosin, -yn, cozyn, cossen, 
pé. Kosnis, cosignis’, 4-5 cusin, -yn, -ing, -yng, 
4-6 cosyng, cousyn, -ing, -yng, 4-7 cosen (5 
kosen, kussin, cosinne, -ynne), 5-6 cossin/e, 
coosen, -in, -yn, coussin, 6-7 cousen, couzen, 
'7 cozen, -in, cuzen), 6- cousin. fa. F. cousin, 
in OF. also cusix, cosin=Vr. cosin, cosin, Cat. 
cost, It. cugino, Rumansch cusrin, cusdrin:—L. 
consobrinus cousin by the mother’s side. Med.L. 
forms were cossofrénus and cosines (St. Gall. Vocab. 
sthce.). In medival use, the word seems to have 
been often taken to represent L. consangutneus : 
see Ib, g.] 

+1. A collateral relative more distant than a 
brother or sister; a kinsman or kinswoman, a 
relative; formerly very frequently applied to a 
nephew or niece. Ods. 


@ 1300 Cursor Af, 24312 (Cott.) Pir martirs tuin (St. Mary 
and St. John)..Cosins bath and martirs clene. €1320 Szr 
Benes 2578 Men tolde, be bischop was is em..Pe beschop.. 
seide; ‘ Wolkome, Ieue cosin!’ ¢ 1330 R. Bruxne Chrov. 


“We 
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(1810) x89 Pi sister sonne ain J, pou eam & J cosyn. 1340 
A yen, 89 (Jesus) ansuerede, ‘huo ys my moder, and huo 
byeb myne cosynes?’ 1382 Wycuir Dav. xiii. 29 She came 
with fadir, and modir, and sonnys, and alle hir cosyns 
(1388 alle kynesmen]. ¢1440 Gesta Kom. |xi. 261 (Harl. 
MS.) Al lorde god..have mercy of my swete sone, lus- 
bonde, and cosyn..that he may be clene of his synnys. 
1483 Cath. Anyl, 77 A Cosyn, cognatis. 1483 CAxTON 
Cato Aiv, There be thre manere of cosyns. ‘he fyrst is 
spirituel as ben godfaders and godmoders. 1526 Tinnaci 
Rom, xvi. 7 Salute Andronicus, and Junia my cosyns [1611 
kinsmen), 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 23, Si parentes 
inter se lamentantur, which is as muche to saye that _yf the 
cosins of such a chylde have cause to make lamentacion. 
1599 Saks, Wuch Ado. ii. 2 Low now brother, where is 
my cosen your son? 1668 Mrs. ISvetyn 7o der brother-in- 
law in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) 1V. 13 Vhough your eye be 
continually over my cousin your son. 1748 RicHARDSON 
Clarissa 1, vi. 36 ‘Cousin Harlowe’ said my aunt Ilervey, 
‘allow me to say,’ etc. 

+b. In legal language formerly often applied 
to the next of kin, or the person to whom one is 
next of kin, including direct ancestors and de- 
scendants more remote than parents and children. 
(Here taken as = L. consanguineus.) 

2a1400 Arthur 215 [The ‘Emperor’ I.ucius to Arthur] 
Oure cosyn lulius cesar Somme tyme conquered bar. 1491 
Act 7 Hen. Vil, c. 15 § 5 Anne his Wyf, in hir right as 
cosyn and heire unto the seid ‘Thomas Lord Dispenser that 
is to sey, Doughter to Isabell doughter to the same ‘Thomas. 
1495 dict 11 fen. VI/, c. 63 § 4 Any of the premysses, that 
. -reverte from any Auncestour or Cosyn of the seid Fraunces. 
1503 Act 19 //en. VII, c. 35 §1 Robert Brews Squyer Cosyn 
and heire unto Sir Gilbert Debenham .. that is to say, sone 
of Elizabeth Brews Sister to the setd Sir Gilbert. 1574 tr. 
Littleton’s Tenures 2a, Everye one that is his next cosyn 
collaterall of the whole bloude. 1613 Sir H. Fincn Law 
(1636) 267 After the death of his great great grandfather or 
grandmother, or any other collaterall Cosin, as the great 
great grandfathers brother. 1642 Perkins Prof. B&. viii. 
§506 One P.D and A his wife enter into the same land 
as in the right of A his wife as coosen and heire to the 
donor. 

ce. Applied to people of kindred races or nations 
(eg. British and Americans), 

1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 252 He had received 
such good accounts from the Upper Nez Percés of their 
cousins, the Lower Nez Percés. 1860 JEAFFRESON Bk. about 
Doctors 11. 158 ‘Vle example..was not lost upon the phy- 
sicians of our American cousins. 1892 7imes Weekly Ed.) 
12 Aug. 7/1 The toast of ‘Our Ainerican Cousins’ was pro- 
posed by Mr. Harry Furniss. 

2. spec. The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or 
aunt: =owz, first, or fed] cousin, COUSIN GERMAN. 
(The strict modern sense.) 

cr2zgo S. Eng, Leg. 1. 365/24 Huy weren ore Iouerdes 
cosines. ¢1380 Wyciir Seri. Sel. Wks. 1. 86 Joon Evan- 
gelist .. Crist was his cosyn, and Cristis modir was his 


aunte. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 94 Coosyn or emys sone, 
coguatns. 1530 Pascr. 209/1 Cosyn, brothers children, 


cousin german. 1§93 Suas. Rich. //,1. iv. 1-10 Cosene 
Aumerle, How far brought you high Herford on his way? 
What said our Cosin when you parted with him? /éid. 1. 
i. 181 Giue me the Crown. Here Cousin, seize y? Crown: 
Here Cousin, on this side my Hand, on that side thine. 
1598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. um, i. 1, I am this 
gentleman’s own cousin, sir; his father is mine uncle, sir. 
1655-60 Stancey /fist. Philos. V1. 1. 120 The children of 
uncles, or of cosens. 1841 Lane Arad. V/s. 1. 62 A Cousin 
is often chosen as a wife, on account of the tie of blood. 
1875 Jowett /’/azo (ed. 2) 1. ro He is my cousin, and the 
son of my uncle Glaucon. 

b. Covstn-in-laws a cousin’s wife or husband. 
{after brother-in-law, etc.] 

1874 L. Tottemacne in Fortu, Rev. Feb. 242 The rich 
cousin-in-law [in ‘ Locksley Hall’}, 1890 Dusxcktey £d. 
Melbourne 78 The lady suggested was Lady Caroline's 
cousin-in-law. 

3. First, second cousin, etc.: expressing the re- 
lationship of persons descended the same number 


of steps in distinct lines from a common ancestor. 

Thus the children of brothers or sisters are first cousins to 
each other; the children of first cousins are second cousins 
to each other; and soon. The term second cousin is also 
loosely applied to the son or daughter of a first cousin, more 
exactly called a (first) cousin once remiotied. 

1660 Jer. Tavtor Duct. Dubit. (1671) 242, 1 never knew 
the marriage of second cosens forbidden, but by them who 
at the same time forbad the marriage of the first. 1661 
Merry Drollery . (1691) 346 Who thus confineth all his 
pleasure To th’ arms of his first Couzen. 1688 Murcer 
Fr. Dict. s.v. Cousin, A second Cousin, a Cousin once 
removed, Cousin issue de germain, 1712 STEELE Sect. 
No. 496 P 3 No man swung any woman who was not second 
cousin at farthest. 1752 W. Stewart in Sco/s Mag. (1753) 
Sept. 446/1 The deponent is first cousin to the pannel. 
1834 Ht. Martineau Furvers iii. 43 Morgan believed herself 
to be the fiftieth cousin of the family. 1883 L. OuvHant 
Altiora Peto 1. 27 Full second cousin of, etc. 

4. fg. A person or thing having affinity of nature 
to anothcr. + 7o have no cousin: to have no 
fellow or equal (ods.). 

1386 [see 9]. 1538 Bate Thre Lawes 271 Now wyll I 
proue ye a lyar Next cosyne toa friar. 1542 Upate Frasi. 
Apoph. 220b, If he had had the feacte to hold and nsps 
an empire, as well as he could achive and winne it, he 
bad had no cousin. 1586 Cocan Haven flealth 279 
Other diseases neere Cosins to the plague. 1607 ‘YorseLt 
Four, Beasts (1673) 300 Vhe evill habit of the body 
is next cousen to the dropsie. 1629 Cuarpman Juvenal 
v. 193 Glad to take An eel, near cousin to a hideous snake. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed.2) IV. 380 The Sophist is the cousin 
of the parasite and flatterer. 1883 G. Liovp £46 & Flew 
I. 23 Hawthorn Hall was not first cousin to The Aspens, 
having nothing of the villa about it. 


COUSIN. 


5. As a term of intimacy, fricndship, or famili- 
arity. 

a. Used by a sovereign in addressing or formally 
naming another sovercign, or a nobleman of the 


same country. 

In Engiand applied in royal writs and commissions to 
earls and peers of higher rank. (Sce quotation 1765, and cf. 
¢1460 Fortescur Albsol. & Lint. Alon. x. 134 And by dis- 
cente per is not like to ffalle gretter heritage to any man 
than to be kyng. For to hym bith cosens be most, and 
grettest lordes off the reaume.) 

1418 Hen, Vin Ellis Orvg. Lett. 1.1.1.1 With my cosin of 
Northumberlond and my cosin of Westmerlond, 1477 pw. 
IV ibid. tx. 16 Where as our brother and cousin the King 
of Scotts desireth a marriage to be had, etc. 1513 Jas IV 
to //en. V/// ibid. xxvii. 78 ‘To the richt excellennt, richt 
hie, and michty Prince oure Derrest Brothir and Cousing 
the King of Ingland. 1593 Suaks. 2 //en. I7/, wW. vill. 34 
Cousin of Exeter, what thinkes your Lordship? 1601 — 
Adst¥ell. ii. 5 A certaintie vouch d from our Cosin Austria. 
oid. 1.1. 7. 1673 Cuas. Lin £ssex Papers (Camden) |. 
112 Right ‘rusty and Right Welbeloved Cousin & Coun- 
sellor, Wee greet you well. 1765 LLacKstone Connn. I. 
386 In all writs, and commissions. .the king, when he men- 
tions any peer of the degree of an earl, always stiles him 
‘trusty and well beloved cousin’: an appellation as antient 
as the reign of Henry IV; who being cither by his wife, 
his mother, or his sisters actually related or allied to every 
earl in the kingdom, artfully. .acknowledged that connexion 
in all his letters. 1843 PrescotT J/exico (1850) 1. 126 The 
title. .of p70, or ‘cousin’, by which a grandee of Spain is 
saluted by his sovereign. 1850 A. Commission Gt. Exhib. 
in Lond. Gaz. 4 Jan., Victoria, by the grace of God..to.. 
Our right trusty and right entirely-beloved Cousin and 
pcuncillet Walter Francis Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 

ury. 

b. Asa friendly or familiar term of address or 
designation, Now esf. in Cornwall; hence Cousin 
Jan, Cousin Jacky, nicknames for a Cornishman. 

¢1430 Lypc. Sochas 1.1.(1544) 1 Our fader Adam .. sayde 
‘Cosine Bochas’. 1859 W. B. Forrar i ést/e), Cousin Jan's 
Courtship and Marriage. 1880 /V. Cornwall Gloss., Cousin, 
a familiar epithet. All Cornish gentlemen are consins. 
Cousin Fan, a Cornishman. — £. Cornw. Words 71 ‘Yo 
imitate the talk of Cousin Jacky from Redruth or St. Just. 

+6. cant. A strumpet, trull. Ods. (Cf AunT 3. 
So Cousin Betly ; also, a half-wit. 

arjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, One of my Cosens, a 
Wench. 1708 Motreux Aadbelais (1737) V~ 217 Cousins, 
Cullies, Stallions and Belli-bumpers. 1749 Goapey Bamp- 
Sylde M,. Carew xv, One of the sisters of that order of 
mendicants commonly called Cousin Betties. /ésd. xix, A 
gay bachelor, who.. was a great admirer of that order of 
Female ‘Travellers called Consin Betties. 1847-78 Hatti- 
WELL 5s.¥., Cousin Selty, or Cousin Tom, a bediamite 
beggar; now applied toa mad woman or man, 1863 Mrs. 
Gasket Sylvia's Low. xiv. (D.), [No one] can say Foster's 
wronged him of a penny, or gave short measure to a child 
or a Cousin Betty. 

7. Phrases. Zo cal/ cousins: to claim kinship 
(with); see CALL v. 17 b. Similarly Zo call the 
king one’s cousin, etc. (mostly with negative). 
+ ly dirty cousin, or my cousin the weaver: 
formerly used as a contemptuous form of address. 
Cousin kiss-them-all: a colloquialism for ‘ wheed- 
ler’ (Suffolk. 

1362 Lanot. /. #72. A. 1. 102 A Mayden ful gent; Heo 
mihte cusse be kyng for cosyn 3if heo schulde. 1623, etc. 
[see Catt v.17 b]. ¢ 1706 Swirt Poel. Cont. ii. (D.), A kiss? 
Marry come up, my dirty cousin. 1749 Firtpixnc Yow 
Fones w. xiv. (D)., Marry come up! J assure you, my dirty 
cousin, thof his skin be so white..I am a Christian as well 
as he. 1793 L. Wittiams Children’s Friend 1. 175 He 


“talks and acts as if the King were his cousin, and he has 


not a farthing all the while. 1836 Maxrvat 7irce Cutters 
it, I only wish I had..I wouldn't call the king my Cousin. 
1882 Pill Afall G. 9 June 44 A person who apparently 
calls cousins with some of the ‘best’ people in England. 

+8. Zo make a cousin of: ? to beguile, deceive, 
mislead, impose upon, gull, hoax. Ods. 

{App. connected with Cozen v., either as the phrase from 
which that vb. arose, or asa play upon the two words. For 
the latter, cf. also to Jrove a cousin to in quot. 1600.) 

1580 Lyty Exphucs (Arb.) 235 Cassander .. determined 
with him selfe to make a Cosinne of his young Nenew [app. 
by keeping hint in the dark as to facts) untill he had 
bought witte with the price of his woe. 1600 KowLanps 
Let. LIumours Blood vii, 83 And while his eares with 
Brothers tearmes he feedes He prooueth but a Coosen in 
his deedes. 1655 FuLter ///st, Caod. 1840) 117 The said 
Sir Henry Savill..at an Osford Act..im mere merriment, 
(to try whether he could make cousens of his aunt's chil- 
dren therein,) devised the story, far from any. .mischievous 
intent to deceive posterity, but only for present delight. 

9. In its use predicatively, as in fo be cousin Lo, 
and in apposition, as in coustn brutes cf. brother 
mien), the word sometimes approaches the character 
of an adj. = kindred, akin, related. (Cf. L. consan- 
guineus.) 

1386 Cuaucer Pro. 742 The wordes moote be cosyn to 
the dede. 31525 Lp. Berneks /o/ss. ut. xct. (INNXvit.] 271 
That ye shal be frendes and cosyn to the kynge, as by 
reason ye ought to be. 1590 Srenser F. Q. in. iv. 12 Her 
former sorrow into suddein wrath (Both coosen passions of 
distroubled spright, Conuerting. 1606 Syivestrr Dx Bar- 
fas UL. iii. 1v, 138 All the Campe with head-les dead is sowne, 
Cut-off by Cozen-swords, kill’d by theirown, 1852 11. Rocks 
Fss. 1, vii. 407 A family resemblance to his cousin brutes. 

+Cou‘sin, v. Ols. rare. [f. prec. sb.: cf. fo 
Jather.) trans. To call cousin, claim kinship with. 

a16s8 Crevetann Publ, Fautth 52 Vhe Publick Faith? 
Why ‘tis a word of kin, A Nephew that dares Cousin any 
oon. 


COUSINAGE. 


Cousin, -age, obs. ff. CoZEN, -AGE. 

+Cousinage ‘kv z’nédz. Os. Forms: 4 cu- 
synage, 4-5 cosynage, 4-8 (y) cosin-, 6 cosen-, 
cousen-, -yn-, (coossin-, cozinn-), 7 cousinage, 
cozenage. fa. F. cousinage (13th c.): see -AGE.] 

l. The condition of being ‘cousins’; kinship, 
consanguinity. 

1375 Barpour Bruce v. 135 A lady .. That wes till him in 
neir degre Of cosynage. cx400 Afol. Loll. 79 If bat a man 
wed in to wif. .a cosyn of his..after pis cosynage is knowen 
to him. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Afi. Poems (Percy Soc.) 36 Be wel 
ware of feyned cosynage. 1571 Campion //7st. [red. 1. vil, 
(1633) 98 Clayming cousinage to diverse noble houses. 
1579 Futke Heskins’ Parl. 12 By which mariages cousenage 
might easily. .growe betweene the two tribes. 

b. Law. IVrit of costnage: see quots. (Cf. 
AIEL, BES.AIEL. ) 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VII1, c.2 §2 Any Assise of Mort aun- 
cestor, Cossnage, Alye. 1598 Kitcuixn Couris Leet (1675) 
424 Where he had view before ina Writ of Cozenage. 1628 
Coke Ox Litt. 157a, If there be a Challenge for Cosinage, 
he that taketh the Challenge must shew how the Juror is 
Cousin. 1641 Termes de la Ley gob, Cosinage .. lyeth 
where my great Grandfather, my Grand-fathers Grand- 
father, or other Cosin dyeth seised in fee-simple, and a 
stranger abateth, viz. entreth into the lands, then I shall 
have against him this writ. 1865 Nicuois A7rtton II, 61 
Nor can the grandson. .proceed by writ of Cosinage in the 
lifetinie of the daughter. 

ec. transf. and fig. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. xxix. (Tollen. MS), 
Betwene fische and water is ny3nesse of cosinage. ¢1450 
Myrc 168 The cosynage of folowynge [= Baptism] teche. 
1557 N. T. (Genev.) Luke vill. 21 xote, The spiritual cousin- 
age is to be preferred to the carnal and natural. 1565 
Jewer Repl. Hardiug (1611) 133 The Punicall tongue, ac- 
knowledging a likenesse and cosenage, as it were to be 
betweene that and the Hebrew tongue. 

2. concr. Kinsfolk collectively ; family, kindred. 

21340 Hasiroe Psatter Ixxiii. 9 [Ixxiv. 8] pe cosynage of 
pa seyde in paire hert.. pe cusynage of pa is pe felaghship of 
alldampnabil men. 1382 Wycuir Ge. xii. 3 Alle cosynages 
oftheerthe. ¢1470 Harpinc Chrvox. Proem viii, Geue them 
in possessyon amonge the cosynage. @15§77 Sir T, SmitH 
Couwmw, Eug.\. xii. (1609) 16 Care to maintaine still this 
their cousinage and common family. 

Cousiness (kz‘z’nés). Forms: 4 cosynes‘s, 
5-6 Sc. cousignes, -nace, 6 Sc. cosingnace, 
-nais, 9 cousiness. [f. CousIx+-Ess. Uscd in 
ME.; frequent in 16the. Scotch writers, and 
occasional as a nonce-wd. in 19the.] A female 
cousin ; a kinswoman (ods.). 

61350 1Vi1?, Palerne 625 Per-for, curteise cosynes, for loue 
of crist in heuene, Kipe nou3 pi kindenes. 1382 Wycur 
Luke i. 36 Loo! Elizabeth, thi cosyness, ant sche hath 
conceyued a sone in hir elde. ¢ 1470 Henry IVadlace x. 
1156 His wiff was Eduuardis ner cusing [z.». Eduuardis 
cousignes]. 1575 Morton Proclam. (Reg. Privy Council 
Scot.11.459) Bet wix our souverane Lord and his dearest sister 
and cousignace the Queene of England. 1858 People's 
Paper 28 Aug. 4's The wife of one and the cousiness of 
another, 
bad taste not to care for his cousinesses, if] may coina word 
whicb is much wanted. 

Cousinet. xoncc-wd. Diminutive of Covsin. 

1814 W.5. Wacker in Poct. Reut. (1852) p. xxxiii, Re- 
member me to all the republic of uncles, cousins, cousinets, 
and friends. 

Cousinge, obs. f. CozEn. 

Cousin-german. //. cousins-german, 
formerly cousin-germans, orig. -8 -S. [a. F. 
cousin germain (13the. in Littré) : see GERMAN a. 
Formerly also german cousin, like brother-german, 
german brother. 

1314 Guy Warw. (A.) 912 He is mi germain cosyn. 
@1§55 Riptey JVks. (Parker Soc.) 23 This..standeth upon 
transubstantiation its german cousin.] 

1. The son or daughter of (one’s) uncle or aunt ; 

one’s) first cousin; = Cousin sé. 2. 

Now chiefly legal or technical. 

€1380 Sir Ferumb. 2830 Cosyn also y am Germayn to 
Roland. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Meltb. > 402 Ye ne han hrethe- 
ren ne cosyns germayns, ne noon ooper neigh kynrede. 
©1450 A/erdin vil. 117 Thei were bothe cosin germains, and 
also thei hadde wedded two sustres. 1555 Een Decades 
80 Shee ..and the kynge of Portugale were cosyn ger- 
maynes of two systers. 1649 Br. Harty Cases Couse. 1. v. 
434 Whether the marriage of Cousens-germans that is, 
of Brothers or sisters children, be lawfull. 1697 C’sess 
D Aunoy's Trav. (1706) 23 He was brought up with one of 
his Cosen Germans, 1711 Steece Sfect. No. 138 Pp 2A 
Cousin-German of mine and I were at the Bear in Hol- 
bourn, 1826 Soutuey Lett. fo Butler 232 The marriage of 
cousin-germans .. was allowed in the first ages of the 
church. 183g Topp Cycf, duvat. 11. 473/1 The marriage 
of cousins-german. .is reprobated as prejudicial by some. 

tb. Cousin german once) removed: * first 
cousin once removed,’ i.c. first cousin’s child or 
vice versa) parent's first cousin. Ods, 

1494 Fapyan Chron. vi. cexviil. 237 Seynt Edwarde and 
this duke Wyllyain were, by the fathers syde, cosen iar- 
maynes remoued. 1667 Duciress oF Newcastie Liye of 
Dk. (1586) 141 ‘The now Earl of Devonshire, his cousin- 
german, once removed, lent him £ 1000. 

2. fig. A person or thing closely related or allicd 
to another; a near relative. Formerly approach- 
ing the character of an adj.: cf. Cousin g. 

1547 Latimer Ser. & Rem. (1845) 426 So to be natural 
may seem to be cater-cousin, or cousiu-germain with to be 
diabolical. 1§79 Gossow Sch. Abuse (Ath.) 28 Poetrie and 
Piping are Cosen germans, 1638 Cmunow. Aclig. Prot. 


1889 F. Picot Strangest Journ. 321 He had the + 
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| 1.11. $67. 77 Extreamly improbable and even cosen-german 
to Impossible. 1655 Futter Ch. Hist. u. ti. § 49 Our 
Cousin-germans of Oxford will scarce give Credit hereunto. 
1711 AppISON Sect. No. 13? 1 The Lion was a Cousin- 
German of the Tyger who made his Appearance in King 
William’s days. 1822 W. Irvine Braceb, Hall (1849) 300, 
I had been apt to confound them [rooks] witb their cousins- 
german, the crows. 

Cousinhood (kaz’nhnd). 
-HoOD.] 

1. Cousins or kinsfolk collectively ; an associa- 
tion of cousins or relatives. (Cf. BrRoTHERHOOD 5.) 

a@1797 H. Watrore Jem. Geo. 11 (1847) I. v. 134 The 
only one of the cousinhood Who could not be turned out. 
1838 Macauray Ess., Six HW”. Temple ? 13 There were times 
when tbe cousinhood, as it was once nicknamed, would of 
itself have furnished ..the materials ..for..an efficient 
Cabinet. 1886 L’pool Daily Post 9 Feb. 4/6 Royal houses 
. -are fast becoming a kind of Coburg cousinhood. 

2. The relation of being a cousin or consins. 

1833 Lams E/ia (1860) 365, I feel a sort of cousinhood or 
uncleship, forthe season. 1865 LicntFoot Ga/atians (1880) 
266 The cousinhood of these persons is represented as a 
cousinhood on the mother’s side. 

Cou'sinize, v. xonce-wd. [After fraternzze.] 
intr, To act as a cousin, play the cousin. 

1888 ‘Tasma’ Uncle Piper iv. 37 She would ‘cousinise’ 
with them all.__ 

Cousin-like, a. and adv, = next. 

1771 T. Hurt Six HW’. Harriugtow (1797) II. 76 Mr. 
and Mrs. Gage have paid us several cousin-like visits. 

Cousinly (kv-z’nli), 2. and adv. [f. Covsiy sd. 
+-L¥: cf. brotherly, etc.]} 

A. adj. Characteristic of or befitting a consin. 
cr815 Jane Austen Perseas. (1833) I. xii. 308 That 
cousinly little interview. 1869 Birackmore Lorua D. v. 
(ed. 12) 27 He... had been open-handed and cousinly to all 
who begged advice of him. 
B. adv. In a cousinly manner. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aum Leigh ut. 403, I love my 
cousin cousinly,—no more. 

Cou:sinred. zorce-wd. [f CoUsiN+-RED: cf. 
+ brotherred, kindred.| Cousinship, relationship. 

1818 Scotr Xob Roy xxiv, ‘There is some cousin-red be- 
tween us, doubtless,’ said the Bailie reluctantly. 

[In Scott's Feurual 1826 11890, I. 250) used with obvious 
reference to the Sc. pbrase ‘to red kin’ Le. to clear up 
obscure questions of kinship. ] 

Cousiury (ko'znri). [f Cousin sé.+-Ry¥: cf. 
F. coustuiere.} A body of cousins or kinsfolk. 

1845 CarRLYLeE Cromwell (1873) I. 23 The numerous and 
now mostly forgettable cousinry. 1873 Dixon Two Queens 
IV. xx. v. 88 The Irish cousinry were taken into favour. 

Cousinship (kvz'nfip). [f as prec. +-sHIP.] 

1. The relation of cousins; the fact of being .a 
person’s) cousin; kinship, relationship. 

1570 Levins A/auip. 140/45 Cousinship, coguatio, affinitas. 
1583 Gotpinc Calvin ou Deut. xi. 62 These are the brother- 
hoods and cousiningships (séc) of the worlde. 1636 App. J. 
Wivuiams Holy Table 139 Opposers of our Liturgie, who brag 
of their Cosinship and Coheirship with Christ. 1833 T. Hook 
IWVidow & Marquess xii, His own cousin too; to be sure it 
was a cousinship far removed. 1865 Padi Afall G. 19 Aug. 
9/2 Are you within any assignable degree of cousinship to 
this young gentleman? 1871 M. Cottins J7rg. §& Alerch. 
1. tii. r20 A. .lady..who clatmed cousinship with his wife, 

b. transf. and fig. 

1853 Lyxcu Self /uiproz. iv. 86 There will always be some 
cousinship between a man’s chosen work and his favourite 
recreation. 1880 Dx. ArcyLt in Fraser’s Mag. Jan. 53 
There is an obvious cousinship and correspondence between 
the great bulk of the species. 

2. The action proper to a cousin; the fnlfilment 
of a cousin’s part. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc dur. Leigh 1. 329, 1 thank you 
for your generous cousinship. 1858 CartyLe #redk. Cr. 
ui. v, The lesser standing always under the express pro- 
tection and as it were cousinship of the greater. 
| 3. = COUSINHOOD 1. 

1874 Motey Barneveld 1. i. 98 Breaking up the mighty 
cousinship which..overshadowed Germany. 

Cousiny (ky-z'ni), a. rare. [f. as prec. +-¥1.] 
Of or pertaining to a cousin. 

@ 1832 Crappe Posth. Tales xx. The Will 91 As for this 
paper, with these cousiny names, I —'tis my Will—commit 
It to the flames. 

Couslip, -slop,e, obs. ff. Cows.iP. 

Couson, -age, obs. ff. CozEN, -AGE. 

+ Cousse. Oés. Abbreviation of cozs?i: cf. Coz. 


1598 I3. Jonson Lv. Alan in Hum. 1.1, You are welcome, 
cousse. 


Coussin, Cousyn(g, obs. ff. Cousin, CusHION. 

| Coussinet (ku'sinet, or as F. kustng). Arch. 
[F. dim. of cowssz, cushion.} (Sec quot.) 

1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Coussinet (Fr.) or Cushion [a.] 
A stone placed upon the impost ofa pier for receiving the 
first stone of an arch...[4.] The word is also used for the 
part of the Tonic capital between the abacus and quarter 
round, which serves to form the volute, and it is in the 
capital thus called because its appearance 1s that of a cushion 
or pillow seemingly collapsed by the weight over it. 

Coust, -age, -ous, obs. fi. Cost, ete. 

Coustome, Coustrell, obs.ff.Custom,CUSTREL. 

Cout, dial. f. CoLT; obs. f. Coor. 

Coutch‘e, -er, obs. f. Coven, -ER. 

|| Couteau (keto). [F.:—OF. conte! : sce next.] 
A large knife worn asa weapon. (Frequently used 
in English in 18th c.) Cozteau de chasse (¥.) : hunt- 
ing-knife. 


{f. Cousin 56, + 


| 


COUTH. 


1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1198. 4 Asmall Cofdteau walking 
Sword. 1743 Suenstone IVks. & Lett. (1777) III. 73 In the 
Piazzas, Covent Garden, [pick-pockets]..come in large bodies, 
armed with couteaus. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa Wks. 1883 
VI. 87 A couteau generally by his side. 1748 SmMoLLett 
Rod. Raid. xxix, Drawing a large couteau from his side- 
pocket. 1782 Hashionable Follies 1. 153 Tbey each put on 
a long sword, instead of a couteau. 1824 Scotr Redgaunt. 
Zet ch. xxiii, A gentleman, plainly dressed in a riding-habit 
«.Without any arms except a couteau-de-chasse, 

fa. OF. 


+Coutel. Ods. Also 3-7 cotel. 
cotel, coutel, earlier coltel:—L. cultellum knife.] 
‘ A short knife or dagger in use during the Middle 
Ages’ (Fairholt) ; a knife. Cf. Curtue, sé. 

[1z92 Britton un. xxii. § 4 Cotels, haches, et bastouns.] 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. 1. \xxi. (1739) 194 That 
Statute that forbids the use of a pointed Sword, or pointed 
Cotel..at that sport. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. /, p. 90 
Leaving the knife, a ten penny coutel, in his body. 1834 
PiancHeE Britt. Costume 112 The coutel..a military knife 
. added to the offensive weapons [in Edward I’s time]. 

Coutelace, -as, obs. forms of CuTLAss. 

Couter, cooter (kite1). s/ang. [According 
to Slang Dict., from Danubian-Gipsy cuta gold 
coin.] A sovereign. 

1846 R. L. Snowpen A/agistr. Assist. 346, 1.. got six 
Finnips and a Cooter for the Yacks. 185r MayvHew Lovd. 
Labour 1, 312 Upon which the ‘swells’..come down with 
a _Couter (sovereign), 1880 J. Payn Conjid. Agent I. 207 
(Farmer) Well, he gave us half a couter at all events. 

+Coutere. Ots. Alsocowter. [f. OF. couse 
(13th c.), later coude elbow:—L. cudbitum: cf. ¥F. 
coudiére, for which AF. had possibly cozéere.] 
A piece of armour to protect the elbow. 

¢1340 Gaw. §& Gr Kut. 583 Gode cowters & gay, & 
glouez of plate. ?a 1400 Morte Arth. 2567 Bristes be re- 
brace with the bronde ryche, Kerves of at be coutere with 
be clene egge. 

Cout-euill, obs. Sc. f. CoLT-EVIL. 

Couth (k#p), pa. pple. and a. (sb.). Obs. or 
only Sc. Forms: 1 ecip, 2-4 cud, cud, 3 cup, 
kud, 3-4 coup, 4 cuth, cupe, coupe, koup, 
cowthe, couht, coud, kowd, 4-6 couthe, 
kouth(e, 5 cowpe, 6 kowth, 3- couth. [OE. 
cid, pa. pple. of the vb. czszz-az CaN, corresp. 
to OS. cith, cud, OHG. kund, chund, chunt 
(MHG, Zezt, Ger. kund), Goth. 2und-s kuown.] 

tl. fa. pple. passing into adj. Known. Ods. 
(See also NAME-COUTH. ) 

a 1000 Riddles|xxxix. 1(Gr.) Ic eom. .eorlum cud. ¢ 1290.5. 
Eng, Leg. 1. 114/279 Pat word was sone wide couth. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 22140 (Cott.) Fra north to soth, He sal do mak 
his sarmun cuth. 1382 Wycuir x Cor. xiv. 7 How schal it 
be kowd that is songun? ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. T. ? 692 
This name of thraldom was neuere erst kowth. 1430 
Lyne. Chrou. Troy 1. v, As it is kouthe as well nigb as ferre. 
c1450 St. Cuthéert 5511 Pare was pe kirk of tynemouth Of 
cuthbert right to all’ mencouth. 1613 R.C. Table Alph. 
(ed. 3) Couth, knowne. 


+2. adj. As a quality of things: Known; well- 
known, familiar. Ods. Cf. the negative Un- 


CoUTH. 

azo00 Daniel 692 Det wes para festna folcum cubost. 
a1225 Azcr. R. 204 Heo beod, more herm is, to monie al 
to kude. c¢1300 St. Alargarete 65 Mi cunrede he seide is 
coup. 1340-70 Alex. §& Dind. 578 To be keture y-kid pan 
any koup peple. 1513 Doucras xers ui. ii. 131 This 
couth surname. 

+ 3. Of persons: Well-known, familiar. Oés. 

c1000 Ags. Ps. \xxxviili]. 8 Feor 5u me dydest freondas 
cube. ¢1205 Lay. 2446 Alle pat cude folk. a@1300 Cursor 
AT, 24721 (Géott.) Pat blithful brid. .pat pu sua cuth was till. 
c1450 Pol.Rel.& L. Poems (1866) 249 Euery man bope fremyd 
and kouth. 1535 Stewart Crox. Scot. 111. 270 Sen tha 
till him most kyndlie war and couth. 

+4. Noted, renowned, famed. Ods. 

a 1000 Czduton’s Exod. 230 Cupes werodes. crz00 ORMIN 
9240 Sannt Johan i wessteland Wass wurrpenn cub patt 
time. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 2666 Wid faigered and strengthe 
kud. ¢1350 1702. Palerue 5053 Comli castelles and coup 
and cuntres wide. c1g00 Destr. Troy 2638 My fader was 
a philisofer..& his nome kouthe. 1557 Totte/’s Afisc. 
(Arb.) 105 Deserts of Nymphs, that auncient Poets showe, 
Ar not so kouth as hers. ‘ ’ . 

+5. Acquainted, familiar. (2th, of, or dative.) 

a1228 ¥uliana 22 3ef bu cneowe ant were cud wid pe king. 
c1275 Luuc Row 104 in O. £. Misc. 96 Mayde to pe he send 
his schonde And wilnep for to beo pe cup. @1300 Cursor 
AT, 24711 (Cott.) Crist made pe cuth of his consail, And 
priuest of his kin. cxq50 St. Cuthbert 842 Pare was thre 
clerkes of pe southe Of england, with be bischop couthe. 

6. Kind, affable, agreeable, pleasant: said of 
persons and their actions; =CovTHIE 1. Se. 

¢1350 Will. Palerne 3659 Wip clipping and kesseng and 
alle coupe dedes. c14g0 Henxryson Jor. Fab. 46, 1 was 
faine Of that couth word and of his companie. ¢ 1460 
Towneley Myst. 225 Comly lady good and couthe. 1728 
Ramsay 1st Aust. to Somerville 76 Nor will North Britain 
yield for fouth Of ilka thing, and fellows couth To ony but 
her sister South. 

7. Comfortable, snug, cosy ; =COUTHIE 2. Sc. 

@ 1749 Sir J. Crerk The Miller, His house was warm and 
couth And room in it to hold me. 1788 R. Gattoway 
Poems 182 Jam.) A mankie gown .. Did mak them very 
braw, and unco couth, — 

+8. absol. = Acquaintances. Ods. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Ps. Ixxxvii, 18 Mine cude [otos me0s]. a 1300 
E. E. Psalter \xxxvii{i]. 9 Fer made pou mi kouth [ Wvciir 
iny knowen] fra me. a@1400 Octouian 792 Loke boy, ne be 
naught betrayd Of kouth ne strange. 


COUTH. 


+Couth, adv. Obs. 1 ctpe, 4-5 couthe, etc. 
[OE. czipe, adv. from ef: see prec.}] Clearly, 
manifestly ; familiarly. 

cr000 Ags. Ps. een) 3 Ic minum zecorenum cude 
wesette. c 1384 CHaucer H. /ase 1. 249 Loo this sentence 
ys knowen kouthe Of every Philosophres mouthe. ¢ 1450 
Pol. Rel. §& £. Poems (1866) 254 A blisful bryd..Cowbe 
ykid in euery cost. 

+ Couth, sé. Obs. [app. £. Courn p77. a.] 

1. ?Known quality, renown. 

¢ 1460 Lain/fad 624 tn Ritson Afetr. Row. 1.197 Syr Laun- 
fal schud be stward of halle, For to agye hys gestes alle, 
For cowthe of largesse. — 

2. ? Friendliness, kindness; = CouTHINESS, 

a@ 1806 in Jamieson /°0f, Bali 1,125 O, blessins on thy 
couth, lord John; Weel’s me to see thts day. 

Couthée, obs. f. coudd, pa. t. of Can v1 

Coupe: sec KyTHE v., to make known. 

Couthie (kz'pi), a. Sc. Also couthy. [app. 
f. CoutH a.+-¥!: cf. Ger. kundzg, Atindig, OIG. 
chundig known, knowing, OF. -cy/J73, £. cv) know- 
ledge, early MIS. czpi (2¢) ? known, noted. 

¢1205 Lay. 457 Heo beod to gadere icuimene, kudies 
maz3es (¢ 1275 cubie meyes). /47¢/. 5098 Cudie meies (¢ 1275 
treuwe bropers]. ¢1275 /6zd. 860 Pat folk com to gadere, 
cubbie meyes [¢ 1205 gudliche cnihtes].] 

. Acting as befits persons well known to each 
other; full of fricndly familiarity; warm and 
friendly in intcrcourse; kindly, pleasant, genial. 
(The opposite of treating each other as strangers.) 

1719 Ramsay 2nd Answ. to Hamilton vii, Heal be your 
heart, gay couthy carle. 1773 R, Fercuson Audd Reekic 
Wks. (1879) 127 Whare couthy chiels at e’ening meet. 1824 
Gatt Rothelan 1. 1. x. 234 The magistrate and the chief. 
tain..had often been couthy together. 1871 G. Macponatp 
D. Elginbrod mm. vii. 304 Uf they had met on the shores of 
the central lake of Africa, they could scarcely have been 
more couthy together. p 

b. Said of personal actions and qualities. 

1830 GaLt Lawrie 7. vt. viit. (1849) 287 After a couthy 
crack about auld lang syne. 1858 M. Portrous Souter 
Johnny 70 That couthy, social and humourous effect which 
it (Tam o’Shanter] so entinently possesses. 

2. Of things: Agreeable, pleasing, ‘nice’ 

1768 Ross //eles0re 22 (Jam.) The water feckly ona level 
sled Wi’ little dinn, but couthy what it made. — /é/a. 
(1866) 275 This strange but couthy tale. a@ 1806 in Jamieson 
Pop. Ball. i. 293 The spence was ay couthie an’ clean. 

3. Used advb. After the way of familiar friends ; 
kindly, genially. 

1768 Ross Helenore 32 (Jam.) Kindly and couthy ay to 
her he spak. 1787 Burns Hallowcen vii, Some kindle 
couthie, side by side, And burn thegither trimly. 1837 R. 
Nicott Poems (1843) 92 She dauts them and hauds them 
fu’ couthie and well. 

Hence Cou'thy-like, Cou‘thily adv., Cou thi- 
ness. 

1768 Ross Helenore 88 (Jam.) He.. spake sae kindly, 
couthy-like, and fair. /éi2. 76 In by they come, and haillst 
her couthily. 1808 Jamieson, Cowthiness, Coudiness, fami- 
liarity. 1820 Glewfergus 1. 239 (Jam.) How kind and cou- 
thie-like Lord Arnbank was lookin’ to Miss Flora. 

+Couthly, z. Ods. In 3 cudlich, couplich. 
[:-OE. type ciiplic, f. cip CoutH a.: see -LY}.] 
Familiar, friendly. 

¢1205 Lay. 9827 Wid Claudien minne fader, Pe wes pi 
cudliche freond, /ésd. 19679 Pas swiken .. cleopeden to 
pan cnihte mid cudliche (c 1275 coubliche] worden. 

Couthly (k#pli), adv. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 
1 ctplice, 3 cupli3, cudliche, kippeli3, 4 couply, 
coubely, cuthli, cowthly, kouthly, 9 couthly, 
coothly. (OE. ciiplice, f. cip CouTH: see -Ly 2.] 

+1. Certainly, manifestly ; clearly. Ods. 

cgoo Bzda's Hist. tt. xit. 128 Ie cublice wat (scfo cer- 
tissime), a 1000 CYNEWULF Yuliana 411 (Gr.) Acyrred 
cuplice from Cristes 2, 1388 Wyctir 1 Sav. Prol. 3 The 
wordis of daies, the which more kouthly may be clepid 
the Cronycle of Goddis stories. 

2. Familiarly, kindly, as a familiar friend. Ods. 
CBG: SYA 

cgoo Brda's Hist. vy. vii, Dxt he de cublicor from dam 
halgum ge-earnode in heofonum onfongen beon. 1000 
A mdreas 322 \(Gr.) Dat he eabmedum ellorfiusne oncnawe 
cublice. 1200 Orsin 2204 He toc to frofrenn hire anann 
Cupli3 bi name. ¢ 1205 Lay. 719 Pu heom clepe to and 
cudliche wid heom spec. a@ 1300 Cursor MM. 17606 (Cott.) 
Cuthli for him can (v. 7. gon] i knele. ¢ 1340 Gavw. 6 Gr. 
Ant. 937 Pe lorde..couply hym knowez & callez hym his 
nome, 1840 IWhistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1890) 1. 271 I'm 
coothly come your luve to win. 

“| 3. With the knowlcdge or skill of familiarity : 
the opposite of zexzcouthly. (A pseudo-archaism.) 

1816 W. Tavtor in Monthly Mag. XL. 330 He only 
passes for the parish star, Who couthly strains the bow, 
or thrusts the steel. 1843 Lytron Last Bar. 1. vi, By 
the blood ! this ts couthly and marvellously blazoned. 

+Cou'thutlaughe. Oss. Law. Also 3 (in 
MSS.) cuthutlage, cuth vtlaghe, kuthutlaghe. 
fapp. an carly ME. repr. of an OE. ci} titlaga 
known outlaw.] <A term applied, according to 
Bracton, to a person knowingly harbouring or con- 
cealing an outlaw; or perhaps, more properly, to 
the offence of doing so. 

¢€12z50 BRAcTON m1, M Xiil. (Rolls) If. 336 Talem (exulem) 
vocant Anglici ntlaughe. .[Utlagatus] aut potest esse notus 
et cognitus vel ignotus et incognitus; et unde qui notum 
et cognitum receptaverit_ pari pocna puniendus est, qui 
dicitur Couthutlaughe (MSS. v.rr. : see above]. 1607 CoweLt 
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Iuterpr., Couthentlaughe is he that willingly receiveth a 
man outlawed..and hideth him. (Hence, 1641 in Zermes 
de la Ley, 1656 Buount, and later Dicts.) 

(Known only in loc. cit.; the OE, term represented is not 
recorded. It is not easy to comprehend that the term 


‘known outlaw’ could originally designate the harbourer; | 


Bee the word is the fragment of a plirase designating the 
arbouring of a known outlaw ; it has been suggested that 
the meaning might be ‘acquaintance or familtar of an out- 
Taw’, but this would be in OF. d¢/agau ciipa, or perth, cuipa 
nitlagan.) 

Coutil (kztil). Also coutelle, -ille. (a. I’. 
coutt] (katz), in 13th c. Aeutil, f. hette, conte 
mattress, quilt.] A closc-woven sort of canvas, 
used for mattresses, pillows, and in stay-making. 

1853 Specifi R. Gill's Patent No. 2374. 1 My improve- 
ments are chiefly applicable to weaving donble coutelle. 
1854 Specif. G. WW. Reynolds’ Patent No. 644. 2 Double 
loom-stitched coutil. 1890 Pall Alad? G.1 May 3,2 Black 
sateen corsets lined with white coutil. 

Coutre-bone, var. QUITTER-BONE. 

+Cou'trement. Obs. Aphctic form of Accov- 
TREMENT. & 

1621-51 Lurton's Anat. Mel, ur. ti. wu. tii. 469 Costly 
stomachers. .all those other coutrements. 1668 Azzeds 11. 
35 We represent a Morrice.. Whose Coutrements hang 
heavy on iny purse string. 

Couuienales: see QUIENALS. 

|| Couvade (kzvard). [a. obs. F. couvade ; f. 
conver to hatch: sce next. Cotgr. (1611) has 
couvade = couvée (COVEY) or couvement (brooding, 
sitting on eggs); whence the derisive phrase, fazre 
la convade ‘to sit cowring or skowking within 
dores, to lurke in the campe when Gallants are at 
the Battell’.] A term applied by some writers to 
the ‘ man-childbed’ attributed to some uncivilized 
or primitive races, and extended to comprehend a 
series of customs according to which, on the birth 
of a child, the fathcr performs acts or simulatcs 
states natural or proper to the mothcr, or abstains 
for a timc from certain foods or actions, as if he 
were physically affected by the birth. 

1865 Tvior Early Hist. Man. x. 288 One of these 
practices has an existing European name, the covvade, or 
‘hatching,’ and this term it may be convenient to use for 
the whole set. /6ic¢. x. 294 The country... where Marco 
Polo met with the practice of the couvade in the thirteenth 
century, appears to be the Chinese province of West Yunnan. 
1871 YuLE Marco Polo Note 3 to u. 1.57 This highly eccen- 
tric practice has been ably illustrated and explained by Mr. 
Tylor under the name of the Couzade or Hatching, by 
which it is known tn some of the Béarn districts of the 
Pyrenees. 

[Fr. couvade (in R. Etienne 1543, Ph. Monet 1626) was a 
word of the same class as crofsade Crusaor, in which the 
suffix -ade,adapted from Pr. and Sp. -ada, It. -ada, -2ta, is 
substituted for the cognate F. -¢e, from L. -é/a: see -ape. 
It was thus etymologically a doublet of cowzée, covey. As 
applied to men the phrase faire la couvade appears to have 
been merely derisive. The recent application of the word 
in anthropology is due to Dr, E, B. Tylor, following M. 
Francisque Michel Le Pays Basque (1857) 201, where the 
‘man-childbed" attributed to the Basques and Béarnese, is 
said to be so called by the latter. But this is a mistake, 
traceable to a statement as to the phrase fa/re /a couvade, 
in Rochefort’s Hist. Naturelle et Morale des Antilles (1658) 
494-5, repeated with variations by a sequence of later 
writers. It is not true that covzvade was ever a name for 
the practice in Béarn; the Béarnese coade is simply =F. 
convée, a covey cf chickens. Further, the pretended exist- 
ence of the practice in Béarn and among the Basques 
appears to be merely the echo of a statement of Strabo as 
to the ancient Celtiberians, loosely repeated by one com- 
piler after another as a commonplace of history. «See 
Academy 29 Oct., 5 and 19 Nov., ro and 17 Dec. 1892.)] 

+ Couve, cove, v7. Obs. [a. F. conve-r, OF. 
cover, to hatch (eggs) :—L. czbare to lie, recline.] 
trans, and zxtr. To incubate, hatch, or sit upon. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny xxt. xvii, Those living creature that 
couve and quicken their egges within their belly. /ézd. 
Index to x. liii, The knitting of egges within the bodie, the 
laying, couving and sitting of them. 1603 — //ntarch's 
BiG 1316 Whiles they sit and cove, their egges be preserved 

rie. 

+ Cou'vey, covie, v. Ols. Also 7 couvie, 
-y. ([Var. of prec., perh. affected by the cognate 
sb. couvie, Covey, F. couvée.] intr. =prec. 

1598 Fiorio, Accouare, to hatch, to lie close as a hen 
ouer hir chickens, to squat, to couie. 1601 Hottaxo Pliny 
x. lili, Doves lay and couvey ten times in the yeere.  /diid. 
(1634) I. 241 They (tortoises) couvie a whole yeare before 
they hatch. /4/d, 318 Bees couvy and sit as hens do. 

Couvie sé., obs. f. Covey. 

Couvre-feu: sce CurFEw. 

Couward, Couwe, obs. ff. Cowarp, Coun. 

+ Couwee, a. Ods. fa. F. coude tailed.) In 
‘ryme couwee’, OF, 27me couce, med... rithmus 
caudatus tailed rimc, applied to a couplet or 
stanza with a tail, tag, or additional short line. 

(13.. drs Kithmicandt? in Relig. Antiz. 1. 32 Rithmornm 
caudatorum alii sunt consoni alti dissoni..Primus modus 
est quando duz distinctiones concordant simul, et additur 
cauda, et duz ali: simul, et additur cauda, et caudz concor- 
dant.] ¢1330 R. Brusse Chron. Prol. 851 fit were made in 
ryme couwee, Or in strangere, or enterlace, Pat rede Inglis 
it ere Inowe, pat couthe not haf coppled a kowe, pat 
outhere in couwee, or in baston, Som suld haf ben fordon. 

Couje, cou3we, obs. ff. Covcn. 

Couyn(e, var. Covin. 


COVE. 


Couze, obs. f. Coz. 

Couzen, -in, etc., obs. ff. Cousin, CozEn, etc. 

Couzeranite, var. CoUSERANITE. 

Covable, couabill, crrou. f. ConaBLe, COVEN- 
ABLE, suitable, proper. 

Covaite, Covan, obs. ff. Covet, Coven. 

Covande, -aunde: sce CovENANT. 

Covariant (kowérriant). A/ath, [f. Co- pref. 
4+ Vantant.] (Sce quot.) 

1853 Sytvesterin Pail. Trans, CX LIL. 1, 544 Covariant, 
a function which standsin the same relation to the primitive 
function from which it is derived as any of its linear trans- 


forins do to a similarly derived transform of its primitive. 
1880 Carr Syrop. Math, § 1629. 

Covarture, covate, obs. ff. Coverture, Covet, 

Cove kdéuy), sé. Forms: 1-2 cofa, cona, 4- 
cove, \.Sc. 4 cowe, § coaue, 6 coify. [Common 
Teut. 5 cf. MILG. 4obe (mod.G, soben\, MLG. cove, 
coven, mod. soven; ON. fof cell, hut, shed, Sw. 
kofva, dial. hove, kuvi, hut, Norw. sove:—OTeut. 
*kubon. Some of the spccial applications in Eng. 
scem to be local developments, aud are of late 
appearance in literature.] 

+1. In OF.: A small chambcr, inner chamber, 
bed-chamber, ccll, etc.; common with qualifying 
word prefixcd, as éé2-cofa bone-chambcr, body, 
gast-cofa spirit’s chamber, breast. 

a800 Corpus Gloss. 1583 Pistrinnon [-num), cola. 956 
Charter Eadwig in Cod. Dipl, V. 348 Of ma:da:na coua on 
done hricwex t6 Ealhzeres byrzelse. «1000 C2zcdmion's 
Ge», 1464 (Gr.) Wa:s culufre eft of cofan sended. c¢1000 
Ags. I’s. civ. 26 [cv. 30] On cyninga cofuin [4# cubilibus 
regu). c¢x000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 189/10 Penatcs, cof: 
godas. ¢xoso Gloss. ibid. 423/18 /n conclant, on cofan. 

tb. Cove and Aey: closet or chamber and 

kcy; an ancient legal phrase used by Jiracton in 
reference to the functions and rights of the mistress 
of a house, from the agc of fourteen or fiftcen. Ods. 

In the 1569 ed. of Bracton, erroneously printed cone 
and key; repeated in Spelman and the Law Dicts., as 
well as in the Rolls ed. of Bracton. The MSS. have 
clearly cone; MS, Rawlinson C. 158 has céewe and key (see 
CievE? chamber, bed-room, closet=cove); MS. Rawl. C. 
159 has cofre, app. altered from cofe. See W.H. Stevenson 
in Academy, 17 May 1890, 338. (It is not Spans! clear 
whether cove, clrve closet bere meant ‘ bed-chamber” or 
* store-chamber *.) : : 

¢ 1250 Bracton 11. xxxvii. § 2 Femina. cum possit et sciat 
domui suz disponere et ea facere qu: pertinent ad disposi- 
tionem et ordinationem domus, ut sciat qua: pertineant ad 
coue et keye, quod quidem esse non poterit ante quartum 
decimum annum vel decimum quintum. /é/d. § 3 Cum 
esset quatuordecim vel quindecim annorum .. in tali atate 
potest disponere domui sua et habere coue et keye. 
1651 W. G. tr. Cozwed’s Inst. 33 A Woman is supposed to be 
of perfect age in Socage in all cases so soon as she is able 
to know how to dispose of her house. .and is able to under- 
stand what appertains to Cone and Key, which cannot be 
before she be fourteen or fifteen years old. 1890 W. H. 
STEVENSON tn Academy 17 May 338 ‘ Cove and key’ meant 
‘closet and key’, referring, no doubt, to the housewife’s 
storechamber. 


+e. A cell in a pigeon-cote. Ods. 

1725 Brapcey Family Dict. sv. Pigeon House, As to the 
Nests or Coves of the Pigeon-house, some build thein tn the 
Wall with flat Bricks. 

2. A hollow or recess in a rock, a cavc, cavern, 
den. Sc. and north. 

¢950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Hus min hus gebedes 
zeceiged zie uutedlice zie worhiton Ba ilca cofa deafana (Ags. 
Gosp. to beofa cote; Vulg. sfeluncam latronnm). — John 
xi. 38 Se Halend..cuom to dm byrgenne, uas uutidlice 
cofa (Vulg. spe/unca] 4 stan ofer-gessetted ua:s him. a 1300 
Cursor AL, 12341 (Cott.) To be leones coue he yod. c¢ 1375 
Se. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 814 & in pat roche hey & stay A 
cowe he had quhare he lay. ¢ 1450 Hexrvson Aor. Fad. 
56 All wylde beastes .. Drawes .. vnto their dennes deepe, 
Couching for cold in coaues them to keepe. 1513 Dovcias 
/Eneis t. iv. 21 Vidir the hingand rokkis was alswa Ane coif, 
and thairin fresch wattir springand. 1§96 Dacrynece tr. Lcs- 
lie's [Tist. Scot. 47 A certane coue [Lat. antx7], quhairin 
water continualie drapping, in a schorte space turnes in a 
verie quhyte stane. 1787 Burns Hadlowecn i. Notc, Anoted 
cavern near Colean-house, called the Cove of Colean, 1849 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club U1. 358 The dark caverns, or 
‘coves '..tenanted by these animals. — : 

3. A recess with precipitots sides in the steep 
flank of a mountain. (Common in the English 
Lake district, wherc small lateral valleys often end 
in ‘covcs”.) b. In some parts of U.S. =gap, pass. 

1805 Worosw. Ficedity iii, lt was a cove, a huge recess 
That keeps till June, December's snow. 1872 JENKINSON 
Guide Eng. Lakes 61879) 337 The dark, solitary hollows of 
Nethermost, Ruthwaite, and Cock coves. /Afd. 342 A wild, 
secluded cove, at the head of the glen. 1872 ScneLe DE 
Vere Americanisms 511 Notch, a narrow passage, through 
the mountains..in the Catskill mountains represented By 
Cove. 

4. A sheltercd recess in a coast; a simall bay, 
creck, or inlet where boats may shelter. 

1590 Ferris J oy. Bristo/ in Arb. Garner VI. 161 Within 
five miles of St. Ives, we were constrained to seek for a 
cove; which we found called St. Dryvey, in Cornwall. 
1624 Cart. Smitn Virgiia 1. 20 Gallant Coues, to containe 
in many of them 1oosayle. 1674 Ray S, 4 &. C. Words 62 
Cove, a little harbour for boats. J#est Connircy. 1720 De 
Foe Capt. Singicton iv. 58 We run our vessel into a little 
cove. 1776C Lee in Sparks Corr. dimer. Rew. (1853) 1. 
244 The creek, or cove, which separates it from the con- 
tinent, is near a mile wide. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
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(1813) 37 There are several coves and indentures in the cliffs 
between the Start Point and the mouth of the Dart river. 
1833 Tensxyson Poems 30 As waves that from the outer deep 
Roll into a quiet cove. 

5. transf. A sheltered place or recess among 
hills, woods, etc. 

1786 W. Gitrin J/ts. § Lakes 1. 133 Ambleside is .. de- 
lightfully seated. A cove of lofty mountains half incircles 
it onthe north. 1787 Worpsw. Evening Walk 2"Tis mine 
to rove Through bare grey dell, high wood, and pastoral 
cove. 1860 BartLett Dict. Arner, Cove, a strip of prairie 
extending into the woodland. 1863 Mary Howitt /. 
Bremer's Greece 11. xii. 35 Small farm-houses .. may not 
unfrequently be met with in the little coves of the valleys. 

6. Arch. A concave arch or vault; an arched 
moulding or concavity running along the project- 


ing member of a structure; esf, the concave arch 
of a ceiling; now usually the quadrantal curve at 


its junction with the cornice. 

ustr A/S. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp. Canterb,, Payd for 
makyng off a cove ouer de ovyn. 1645 Evetyn Je. (1857) 
I. 219 The fillings up, or cove, betwixt the walls, were of 
urns and earthen pots, for the better sounding. 1787 burns 
rigs of Ayr 133 Over arching, mouldy, gloom-inspiring 
coves, Supporting roofs fantastic. 1793 SMEATON Edystone 
L. § 278 note, Vhis course. .forms the cove on the outside. 
1797 Trans. Soc. Enconragem. Arts XV. 252 Paintings 
..on curved surfaces, such as the coves of ceilings. 1823 
P. Nichotson /’ract. Build. 139 The coves and cornices of 
rooms are generally executed in plaster. 1884 Law /imes 
18 Oct. 4o1/2 The ceiling .. is .. joined to the walls with a 
cove having a radius of six feet. 

b. Naut. (See quot.) 

c18s0 Roedim. Navig. (Weale) 112 Cove, the arched 
moulding sunk in at the foct or lower part of the taffrail. 

7. Comb. Cove-bracketing (see quot.) ; cove- 
plane, a plane for cutting coved surfaces, 

31873 J. Richarps !Vood-working Factories 146 In some 
shops it will be worked out by hand with cove planes. 
1876 GwiLt Archit. Gloss, Cove Bracketing, the wooden 
skeleton for the lathing of any cove .. usually applied to 
that of the quadrantal cove, which is placed between the 
flat ceiling and the wall. 

Cove (ko'v), 54.2 slang (orig. Thieves’ cant). 
Forms: 6-7 cofe, 6 coff, 7- cove. [The early 
variant cofe has suggested that this is identical with 
Sc. Corr 56., ‘chapman, pedlar’, the sense having 
undergone the same transition as in CHAP, which 
is now nearly equivalent in meaning, save that cove 
belongs to a lower ard more slangy stratum of 
specch. But the phonetic change of fto v, at so 
late a date, is not usual; and the origin of the 
word still remains obscure. Cf. also Co 56.2] A 
fellow, ‘ chap’, ‘customer’; sometimes = Boss 5d.6 
(see quots. 1812, 1891). 

1867 Harman Caveat 84 A gentry cofe, a noble or 
gentleman, /éi¢, &6 What, stowe you, bene cofe .. 
What, holde your peace, good fellowe 1699 DEKKER 
Lanth, § Candle Lt. Whs. 1884-5 111. 196 The word 
Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a Fellow, &c. 
-.a good fellow is a lene Cofe. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies 
Metamorph, Whs. (Ruldz.) 619/2 There's a gentry cove 
here, Is the top of the shire. a@xzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cofe, c. as Cove. 1737 in Lozan Ped/ar’s Pack 
(1869) 147 Now my Kinchin Cove is gone. 1812 J. H. 
Vaux /7ash Dict. s.v.,. ‘The master of a house or shop is 
called the Cove..; when joined to particular words, as a 
cross-cove, a flash-cove, a leary-cove, &c., it simply implies 
a man of those several descriptions. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
x, That old cove at the book-stall. 1891 N. Goutp Doxt, 
devent 115, 1 am not in the habit of being called a cove. 
1891 Lentzxer Axstralian Word-bk. Cove, master or 
overseer of an Australian station. 

Cove (kouv), wv. [f. Cove 54,1] 

+1. ftv. To shclter ina cove or small bay. Obs. 

1631 E. Penuau God's Power & Prov. in Collect. Voy. 
(Church. 1704) 1V. 811 Even there between two Rocks we 
coved. /did. 814 We could not possibly get to Bell Sound 
that night, but Coved halfway. 

2. trans. To arch or vault ; esp. to arch (a ceil- 
ing) at its junction with the wall, 

1786, 1779 [see Coven]. 1817 Scort Le!. fo Terry 29 Oct., 
in Lockhart, | resign the idea of coving the library to 
your better judgement. 1864 Kerr Gentil. /Jouse 207 An- 
other good principle is to cove the ceilings. 

b. To incline inwards (the sidcs of a fireplace) : 
see COVING 2. 

1838 Papers Duties Corps R. Fug. 11, 253 Fire-places .. 
should all have their sides altcred by coving them. 

Cove, var. of Core adv. Ods., quickly. 

ax325 Names of Hare in Kel, Ant. 1.134 The liztt-fot 
-- The go-bi-grounde. . The coue-arise. 

Cove, var. of Couvr uv. ; obs. f. Covey. 

Coved kéuvd), ppl. a. [f. Cove sh.landv. + 
-ED.] Formed into a cove; arched, vaulted. 

1786 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 11. 130 The spring ..is sure 
rounded with a coved wall of about thrce fect high. 1779 
II. Swinsurne Trav, through Spitz xiiv.'1.), The mosques 
.-are rounded into domes and coved roofs. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. IL. vi. § 81. 209 ‘Vhe roof proper may be flat, 
coved, or domed. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archit. VI. 138 
Meee es on its coved surface the coffered panels. 

. Coved ceiling: one rising in an arched 
curve; now usually one connected with the cor- 
nice by a concave curve. 

1796 Morst Amer. Geog. 1, 489 A coved ceiling of about 
10 feet high. 1858 Hawruorne Fy. & Jt, Fruds. I. 165 In 
ceiling..there are still some bright frescos. 1880 


7. No. 1292. 135 The destruction of the coved 
plaster ceiling of Bishop Montague. 
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Coveitise, var. of CovETISE covetousness. 

Covel(le, obs. ff. of CowL, a tub, etc. 

Coveld: see Covi. 

Covelet (kéuviét’. 
small cove. 

1876 R. F. Burton Gorilla L, iI. 4,1 landed. .inacovelet 
smoothed by a succession of sandpits. 1887 Hatt Caine 
Deemster ix. 64 The coast-line curved into covelets and 
promontories. F . 6 [ 

Covelline, covellite (kove'loin, -ait). Avi. 
[Nanied after Covelli, an Italian mineralogist who 
found the mineral in the lava of Vesuvius: see 
-INE, -ITE.] A native’ indigo-blue sulphide of 
copper; often called b/ue or z2digo copper. 

18s0 Dana J/in. 510 Covelline. 1868 /éid. 84 Covellite 
is the result of the decomposition of other ores of copper. 
1863-72 Warr Dict. Chem. Il. 74 Protosulphide of Copper 
or Cupric Sulphide, CuS. This compound is found native, 
as Covellin, Indigo copper, etc. 

So Cove:Hinite = prec. 

186x Bristow Gloss. 98 Covellinite. 1869 Puituirs Veszz, 
x. 278 Covellinite—a sulphide of copper—is noticed as a 
Vesuvian product by Beudant. 

Coven, covin (kz'vén). Sc. Also 6 covan. 
[Var. of covent, ConveNnT.] An asscmbly, meet- 
ing, or company. Ods, 

1500-20 Dunpar Ouhen mory benefices vakit Wks. (1885) 
205 Lat anis the cop ga round about, And wyn tbe covanis 
[v. ~. couenis] banesoun. 

b. spec. A gathering of witches; a ‘convent’ 
or company of thirteen witches; cf. ConvENT 1, 2. 

1662 in Pitcairn Crit. Trials Scot. 111. 606 Ther vold 
meit bot sometymes a Coven.. ‘Ther is threttein persones m 
ilk Coeven. 1830 Scotr Demono/. ix. 286 The witches of 
Auldearne .. were told off into squads, or Covines. 1886 
C. Rocers Soc. Life Scot. W11. xx. 278 To their covens or 
gatherings the foul sisterhood were borne through the air. 

+Co-venable, ¢. Ods. Also 4 -abul, 5 
-abil(l [a. AF. and OF. covenadle, cuvenabdle, 
early var. of convenable (cf. Con- prefix), f. co(z)- 
ven-tr, con)ven-ant, to agree:—L. convenire to 
agree, come together: see Convene. In Eng. 
covenable was further reduced to cov'nadble, whence 
corruptly comnable, comunable, COMENABLE, and 
ConaBLe. (Cf. the forms of Covenant.) Ultimately 
the full form convenadble was exclusively used in 
French andadopted alsoin Eng.: see CONVENABLE. ] 

1. Agreeing with circumstances; appropriate, 
becoming, meet, fit, suitable. 

[xz9z2 Britton v. iii, § x Lour covenable susteinaunce.] 
¢1340 Cursor Af. 10122 (Trin.) Charite is so couenabul 
[z.~, comunable, comunabil]. 1382 Wycrir £-r. xv. 23 A 
couenable name [Vulg. congrunum nomen] he putte to the 
place, clepynge it Mara. 1395 &. “£. IW ills (1882) 6 A 
bed couenable for a gentel womman. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
7951 Withouten couenable cause. 1477 Eart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 89 He is happy that usith his dayes in 
doyng couenable thinges. a@1533 Lp. Brrners Gold, Bk. 
A, Axrel. (1546) Hij, Wise ..as it is couenable for a 
curiouse prynce to be. 1581 J. Brit Haddon’s Ausw. 
Osor, 383 b, All the Sacramentes.: we doe observe in due 
and covenable order. 1628 Coxe On Litt, 82a, Hee shall 
haue time and space to tender to him couenable mariage. 

2. Agreeing with each other; consistent. 

1382 Wycur J/ark xiv. 56 Sothli manye seiden fals 
witnessinge a3ens him, and the witnessingis weren not 
couenable (Vulg. convenientia), 

3. Suitable for a purpose, or to the needs or 
wishes of any one ; convenient. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir Sevm. Sel. Wks. I. 388 Whan a covenable 
day tell. 1393 Gower Cexf. III. 239 The wind was coven- 
able. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. u. xxiii. 136 Engyns 
couenable to drawe out of the shippes the timber, the 
stones, the pipes and other thinges. 1569 SrockeR tr. 
Diod. Sic. ui, xviii. 135 Sending them into places couenable 
to winter. 1643 Pryxne Sov. Power /'arl. u.70 To obvent 
the malice of such felons, and to see a covenable remedy. 

4. Of persons: Of becoming appearance or be- 
haviour; seemly, comely; accomplished. Cf. 
proper (man, child, etc.) in obs. and dial. use. 

¢1380 /V777. Palerne 4089 A ful loueli lady lettered at be 
best, corteys & couenabul. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. 
Vill. X. (1495) 311 The sygne that hyght Gemini. .makyth a 
man fayr, couenable, and of meane stature. ¢x1400 Seryn 
244 Ful abill ‘lo armes, & to travaill, & persone couenabill. 
1523 Lp. Brerners Fvoiss. 1. ecclxxix. 635 A sonne called 
Philip, a right couenable and gracious man. 

+Co-venableness. Ols. rare. [f. prec. + 
“NESS ] Fitness; seasonableness ; suitableness. 

1382 Wycur £cc/. viii. 6 To alle nede time is and couen- 
ablenesse [Vulg. offortunitas]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De 
P. #1, xx. (1495) 208 In fedynge men sholde take hede 
to couenablynesse of tyme. 

+ Covena'blete. Ods. fa. OF. covenadbleté: 
see COVENABLE and -Ty.] Fitness, suitableness ; 
also, a fit occasion, an opportunity. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Mace, xiv. 29 He kepte couenabletee [Vulg. 
opport unitatem), in whiche he shulde perfourme the maur- 
dement. — att. xxvi. 16 And fro that tyme he sou3te 
couenablete, for to bituke hym. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
1. vii, 16 This onely couenublete without the other propretees. 

+ Co'venably, adv. Oss. [f. CovENaBLe + 
-LY*; cf. CONABLY, CONVENABLY.] Ina suitable, 
proper, or convenient manner; fitly; appropriately; 
seasonably, opportunely ; conveniently. 

1382 Wyciir J/ark xiv. 11 And he sou3te how he schulde 
bitraye him couenably [Vulg. opportune]. 1387 Turvisa 
/Tigden (Rolls) 1. 303 Gades is couenableliche first i-sette 


[{f. Cove sb.l+-Ler.] A 
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among he ylondes of be greet see. 1477 EArt Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes g A good medicine couenably yeuen to 
them that be seke, 1613 Sin H. Fincu Law (1636) 175 Ifa 
daughter be couenably married by him, this is a sufficient 
aduancement. {1764 Burn Poor Laws 3 In every church 
..a secular person was to be ordained vicar perpetual, and 
covenably endowed. Cf. Act 4 Hen. IV. c. xii.] 

+ Co’venance, sd. O%s. In s-6-aunce. fa, 
OF. covenazce, now convenance, whence later Eng. 
CONVENANCE.] Agreement, covenant, convention. 

201478 Sgr. lowe Degre go2in Hazl. £. P. P. 11. 57 Vato 
the kynge soone he rade, As he before his couenaunce 
made. 1483 Caxton sof (1889) 47 The couenaunces and 
pactyons made by..force oughte not to be holden. 1490 
— Eneydos \Wili. 156 The kynge Latyne and the other 
barons deuysed the couenances [of the combat]. ¢1g00 
Melusine (E. E. T. S.) 5 She assentid to hit by such 
couenaunce that neuer he shuld see her naked. 


+ Co'venance, v. Ods. In 5 -aunce. fa, OF, 
covenancier, -ancer, to covenant, settle or contract, 
f. covenance, agreement, covenant: see prec.] 
trans. To agree to, settle, or contract by covenant. 

ax4s0 Aunt. de da Tour (x868) x00 She thenne, that wold 
fayne haue sene this maryage to be couenaunced and 
graunted. 1490 Caxton Lueydos xxxvii. 126 To hym he 
hadde couenaunced his daughter Lauyne. 

Covenant (kz'vinant), sd. Forms: a, 4 coue- 
nante, -ande, -ond(e, kouenand, 4-5 coue- 
naund(e, 4-6 -and, -aunt(e, 5 -awnt(e, 3-7 
couenant, 7- covenant, £8. 3 conuenant, 4 
-and,6-ent. yy. 4 conant, connande, cuunand, 
Sc. ewnnand, 4-6 conand(e, Sc, cunnand(e, 5 
cunaunt, connownt, cownand, Sc. connand. 
(4? cuuaunt, kuuant, 5 covande, -aunde: 
perh. error of 2, v, for 7.) 6. 5 comnawnt, cum- 
nawnte. f[a. OF. covenant (12-15thc. in Littré), 
later covenant, sb, use of covenant, convenant ad)j., 
orig. pa. pple. of conventr to agree: see COVENA- 
BLE, and et. the development of forms there.] 

1. A mutual agreement between two or more 
persons to do or refrain from doing ccrtain acts ; 
a compact, contract, bargain ; sometimes, the un- 
dertaking, pledge, or promise of one of the parties. 
Phrases, Zo make or enter into ac.; to hold, keep, 
break c. (No longer in ordinary use, exc. when 
coloured by legal or theological associations.) 

a, ax300 Cursor Al, 7484 (Cott.) Sir King, he said, hald 
me couenand. ¢131§ SHORFHAM 64 Hit is wykked con- 
dicioun, Covenaunt of schrewead-hede. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Frankl, T. 859 Haue I nat holden covenant vnto thee. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 999 Ne he keppid no couenaund to fe 
kynd maydon. ¢1477 Caxton Fason 77b, They made 
couenaunt that they sholde slehim. 1549 54. Cow. Prayer, 
Solemn, Alatrimonie, So these persons may surely per- 
fourme and kepe the vowe and couenaunt betwixt them 
made. 1611 Baste Gen. xxi. 27 And Abraham tooke sheepe 
und oxen, and gaue them vnto Abimelech: and both of 
thein made a couenant [1535 CoverRDALE bond together]. 
1644 Direct. Publ. Worship in Scotell Acts § Ord... li. 
(1658) 87 Who are now to be joyned in the Honourable 
estate of Marriage, the Covenant of their God. 1643 Cary 
Sacr, Covt. 7 A Covenant ..is more than a promise, and 
lesse than a Oath. 1781 Cowrrr Conversation 684 Bad 
men, profaning friendship’s hallowed name, Form, in its 
stead, a covenant of shame. 1841 Ecpninstone /7ist. Jud, 
II. 17 He had entered intoa covenant for mutual support 
with forty of the king’s other slaves. 

B. 1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 3722 Al bat lond By certeyn 
conuenant was in Kyng Artures hond. a@1300 Cursor Al, 
2352 (Cott.) Our lauerd him held treu conuenand. 1546 
Lynxpesay Tragedy 327 Haistelie ny conuenent I brak. 

y. ¢1330 R. Bruxne Chron. (1810) 57 Suane. .to bat conant 
him bond. 137§ Barpour Bruce ut, 753 The cunnand on 
this wyss was maid. a 1400-50 A/evander 5543 He jAlex- 
ander] makis a conand with his kni3ztis. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace vit. 1345 To Bruce sen syne he kepit na connand. 
1483 Cath. Ang/, 74 To breke Conande, dcpacisc?.. Vo 
nike Conande, facisci. 1513 Douctas Exes vin. Prol. 1c2 
How mony crakytcunnand? 1§26 /’i/gr. J’erf. (W. de W. 
1531) 166b, Theyr eares also liath made a conuencyon or 
conande with reason. 

6. 1440 Promp, Parv. 108 Cumnawnte [v.77” comnawnt, 
cunaunt], Jactum, fedus, convencto. 


tb. Zo, 01, upon, in, at (a or the) covenant: 
on a mutual stipulation, or understanding ; on the 


condition that. Obs, 

1300 Cursor Al. 7637 (Cott.) If he wald His doghter 
wedde..To pe conuenand for to bring An hundreth hefds 
to be king. ¢ 1328 J/etr. //0m. 2 Thu gaf man skil and in- 
siht. “To kouenand that he serue the riht. ¢ 1400 J/elayne 
193 In that conande I yelde it the. ¢ 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Lheodcra 237 One pat cunnande .. I wil tel be a thinge. 
¢ 1440 /fomydou 696, 1 shall you telle, At this couenant 
wold I dwelle. cxqggo St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1700 On pe 
conand pat whils I leue Pou tell naman what I didd. 15.. 
Merchant & Son Bo in Hazl. £. J’, 7. 1. 138 On a cove- 
naunt, fadur, y wyll, and ellys not. 1548 Hate Chron. 
236b, To conclude a truce..upon covenaunt, every nian to 
have his awne. 

+2. A promise made to oneself, a solemn per- 
sonal resolve, a vow, Os. ; 

¢ 3385 Cuaucer ZL. G, W, 688 Cleopatra, cAnd in myn 
self this couenaunt made I tho, ffor ryght swich as 3e feldyn 
wel or wo ‘I'he same wolde I felen, life or dethe. 

+3. Each of the points or terms of an agreement. 


Oés. exc. as in 4b. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 712 And swiftly he sware on hat shene 
god; All the couenaundes to kepe. ¢1440 /pomydon 711 
Home they rode..And to the quene the covenantys seyd. 
1584 Powet L/oyd'’s Cambria 119 Certaine other couenants 
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e 
were agreed upon between them. 1614 Rareicn //isf, 
World in. viii. § 6 To make good the Covenants of the late 
concluded peace. 

4. Law. A formal agreement, convention, or 
promise of legal validity; ess. in ng. Law, a 
promise or contract under seal. (The English 
equivalent of Lat. conventio as technieally used 
from the Norman Conquest onwards.) 

¢1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 260 Pe conantz pat wer 
sette.. Kyng Philip has pam gette fro pat tyme hiderward. 
¢ 1385 Cnaucer 1. G. W. 2135 Ariadne, As ye han_ In 
this Covenaunt herd me rede. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
COxxix. 240 It was sent to the court of rome .. that the for- 
sayd couenauntz shold be enbulled. xs92 West rs¢ /'/. 
Symbol, § 100 G, Au Instrument of Couenants therefore 
is a formal deed conteining an agreement of diucrs per- 
sons. 1641 Zermes dela Ley grb, Covenant is an Agree- 
ment made by Deed in writing, and sealed between two 

ersons, .if the one of them holdeth not his covenant but 
preaketh it, then hee which thereof feeleth himselfe grieved, 
shall have thereupon a Writ of covenant. 1817 W. SEtwyn 
Law Nist Prins (ed. 4) 1. Index s.v., Express and implied 
covenants defined. 1837 enwny Cyc, VII. 116 The lten 
of covenants usually contains introductory words, declaring 
the entent of the covenant. If there are several cove- 
nantors, it usually declares the covenant to be several, or 
joint, or joint and several. 1875 Dicsy Acal /’rof. vi. 
(1876) 294 A covenant to stand seised was where a person 
hy deed agreed to stand seised to the use of some near rela- 
tion—son, brother, nephew, or cousin. 

b. esp. A particular clause of agreement con- 
tained in a deed; e.g. the ordinary covenants to 
pay rent, etc, in a lease. 

x6rx Suaxs, Cyd. 1. iv. 155 Let there be couenants 
drawne between’s, 1634 Mutton Coxs 682 You invert the 
covenants of her [nature's] trust. a@17a0 Suerriein (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Wks. (1783) I]. 103 The City granted the Lease 
at last..full of covenants so much to the City’s advantage. 
1767 Brackstone Comm. I. 304 After warranty usually 
follow covenants, or conventions; which are clauses of 
agreement contained in a deed. r810 J. Marsuatt Consé. 
Opin, (1839) 127 The suit was instituted on several cove- 
nants contained in a deed made by John Peck. 1872 R. B. 
Saytu Asining Statist. 97 Four new leases..were declared 
void for non-fulfilment of covenants. J/od. Are there any 
restrictive covenants on this property ? 

+5. The matter agreed upon betwcen two parties, 
or undertaken or promised by either; hence, cove- 
nanted duty, service, wages, rent, ete. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 4990 ‘Cott.) Pe term es fourti dais sette 
Pat 10 pam mi cuunand gette. c13z5 £. EL. Addit. 2. A. 
56x Watz not a pené by couenaunt pore? 1377 Lanct. /?. 
Pe. B. xiv. 153 (MS. C) Alle pat done her connande wel 
han dowble hyre for her trauaille. 1481 in Eng. Gikds 
(1870) 316 Enery prentes that. .trewly seruethe his cownand. 
1485 Digdy Alyst. 111. 1803 Lo, here is all pi connownt, all- 
redy pou xall it have. 16x Brecon Sick Alan's Salve Wks. 
Il. 244 Look well unto thy servants. Give thein their 
covenants, and suffer them not to be tdle. 1596 SreNnsER 
State Jreé. (1633) 57 Exacting of them (besides his covenants) 
what he pleaseth. 

+6. Pledge, sccurity. Obs. rare. 

1644 Mitton Arcof, £Arb.) 32 He who freely magnifies 
what hath been nobly done .. gives ye the best cov’nant 
of his fidelity. ‘ 

7. Script. Applied esp. to an engagement entered 
into by the Divine Being with some other being 
or persons. 

{The Heb. word 3 477th is also the ordinary term for 
a contract, agreement, alliance, or league between men. It 
is constantly rendered in the Septuagint by éa6yx«y ‘dis- 
position, distribution, arrangement’, which occurs in Aris- 
tophanes in the sense ‘convention, arrangement between 
parties’, but usually in cl. Gr. meant ‘disposition by will, 
testament’. Accordingly, the Old Latin translation of the 
Rible (Itala) appears to have uniformly rendered d:adqny 
by festamentiia, while Jerome translated the Heb. by 

Sedus and pactum indifferently. Hence, in the Vulgate, 
the O. T. has the old rendering ¢estamentum in the (Galli- 
can) Psalter, but Jerome's renderings fadus, pactum else- 
where; the N. ‘IT. has always testasentum. In English 
Wyclif strictly followed the Vulgate, rendering /wdus, 
pactum, by boond, covenaunt, rather indiscriminately, festa- 
mentum in the Psalter and N.T. always by testament, So 
the versions of Rheims and Douay. The r6thc. English 
versions at length used covenant entirely in O. T, (includ. 
ing the Psalter’, and Tindale introduced it into 6 places 
in the N. T. These the Geneva extended to 23, and the 
Bible of 1611 to 22 (in 2 of which Gen. had testament, 
leaving fesfament in 14 (in 3 of which Gen, had covcnant). 
‘The Revised Version of 1881 has substituted covcuant in 12 
of these, leaving festament in 2 only \Heb. ix. 16, 17).] 

Thus 92, dta8nxn, fedus ( pactum), covcnant are applied 
to God's engagement with Noah and his posterity, Gen. vi. 
18, IX. 9-17; to that nade with Abraham and his posterity, 
Gen. xvii, of which the token was circumcision; to the 
institution of the Mosaic Law, Exod. xxiv. 7, 8, and to that 
law or its observance itself, whence the expressions book of 
the covenant (i.e. of the law), ark of the covenant, blood of 
the covenant (i.e, of beasts ritually sacrificed’, Zara of the 
covenant (=promised land, Canaan), ‘he covenant with 
the Israelites, in its various phases, is commonly called the 
Old Covenant, in contrast to which the prophets made 
promise of a vew covenant, Jer. Xxxi. 3x3 and this naine 
xan dcadynn New Covcnant (testament) was, according to 
St. Luke xxii. 20, applied by Jesus to the new relation 
to man which God had established in Him. In this sense 
it is also used by St. Paul and the writer of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, who contrast these two covenants (Gal. iv. 24, 
Heb. viii. 13, ix. 15, etc.), also called by commentators the 
Temporal and the Eternal Covenant icf. Heb. xiii. 20). 

@ 1300 Cursor MJ. 1975 (Cott.) A couenand neu ic hight 
to pe, pou sal fra now mi rainbow see. /éfd. 2667 Hald 
3ee pe couenand o pis wifs] Do your knaue-barnes to cir- 
cumees. 1382 WryeLir Per. xxxi. 31 Y shal smyte to the 
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hous of Irael and to the hous of Fuda newe pes couenaunt, 
not after the conenaunt that y coucnauntede with 3oure 
fadris (//cd, viii, 8, 1 schal ende a newe testament]. 1557 
N. T. \Genev. //ed. viii. 8, I shal make with the house of 
Israel and with the house of luda a new couenant [cartier 
versions testament], 1611 Bip.e £.r. xxxiv. 28 And he 
wrote vpon the Tables the words of the couenant, the ten 
Commandements. — //e6. vili. heading, And the temporall 
Couenant with the Fathers [is abolished) by the eternal 
Couenant of the Gospel. /ééd. xii. 2g The mediatour of the 
new Couenant [svargin testament]. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 
x1, 8g2 And makes a Covenant never to destroy The Marth 
again by flood. 1779 Cowrer Olney Jiyiuns, Oh, how 1 
love thy holy word, Thy gracious covenant, O Lord| 1818 
J. Benson Bible w, Notes, I/ed, xiii. 20 ‘Yhe everlasting 
covenant —viz, the covenant of grace, in its last dispensa- 
tion, termed everlasting. 88x N.T. Luke xxii. 20 This 
cup is the new covenant [warg. testament] in my blood. 

b. Ilence covenant is sometimes used = Dispen- 


sation. 

1818 J. Benson Bible w. Notes, Rom. iii. 28 The faith by 
which men, under the New Covenant, are justified, 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. V1. 587 ‘Vhe doctrine, that 
it was allowable for a man now, as well as under the old 
covenant, to have several wives, 1867 Br. Forses & rfl. 
39 Art, vii. (1881) 118 Another important instance of the 
connection between the old and the new covenant is Pro- 
phecy. ; . 

¢e. The two divisions of the Scriptures, belonging 
to the Mosaic and Christian dispensations respee- 
tively, are somettmes ealled the Books of the Old 
and the New Covenant, instead of the usual form 


O. and N. Testament (Gr.waAaid and caiv7) dann). 
1587 GotninG De Afornay xxxiit. 541 The Gospels, the 
Acts, and the Epistles, all which together we call the newe 
Couenant or the newe ‘Testament. 1796 Newcome (title, 
An attempt towards revising our Mnghsh Translation of the 
Greek Scriptures or the new Covenant of Jesus Christ. 

d. (Greater) Book of the Covenant, Litile Book 
of the C.: names given by O. T. critics to certain 
portions of the Book of Exodus, viz. ch. xx. 22- 
xxiii, and ch. xxxiv, 11-26 respectively. 

8. Theol. a, Covenant of Works, Covenant of 
Grace: the two relations which are represented 
as subsisting between God and man, before and 
sinee the Fall. 

The Covenant of Works (or of Life) was made with Adam 
for himself and his posterity upon condition of obedience; 
the Covenant of Grace (or of Redemption) with ‘the Second 
Adam’ and with his elect in bim, for their deliverance from 
the misery and penalty into which they had fallen through 
transgression of the covenant of works, The theology of the 
covenants, or Federal Vheology, was first elaborated by 
Koch or Cocceius (1603-1669); and attained great vogue 
in the 17thc., esp. among the Puritans, It is prominently 
developed in the Westminster Confession of Faith, and its 
accompanying Catechisms. 

a1640 J. Bate Cowt. of Grace (1645) 8 The Covenant of 
workes, wherein God covenanteth with man to give him 
eternall life upon condition of perfect obedience in his own 
person. The Covenant of Grace, which God worketh with 
inan promising eternal life upon condition of believing. 
1643-7 MVestm. Conf. Faith vii, Of Gods Covenant with 
Man. 1647 Assembly's Larger Catech. A.xxxi,Vhecovenant 
of grace was made with Christ as the second Adam, and in 
him with all the elect as his seed. 1647 Shorter Catech. 
A. 12 When God had created man, he entered into a cove- 
nant of life with him, upon condition of perfect obedience. 
1654 Jer. Tavior 2nd Answ. Bp. Rochester, Only the 
covenant of works did God make with all men till Christ 
caine: but he did neverexact it after Adam. 1666 Bunyan 
Grace Ab. (2879) 351 Thus..was my Soul. .tossed sometimes 
headlong tnto despair, sometimes upon the Covenant of 
Works. 1774 Fietcurr Salv. by Grace Wks. 1795 1V. 30 
An account of the two covenants, that God entered into 
with man. 1818 Scotr O&d Aor. viii, ‘ Whilk Covenant is 
your honour meaning ?—is tt the Covenant of Works, or the 
Covenant of Grace ?’ 

b. Applied to the engagement with God which 
is entered into by believers at their baptism, or ad- 
mission into the visible ehureh. 

1§5z Asp. Hamitton Catech. (1884) 17 The covenand or 
condition maid in Baptyine. 1597 Hooker Eccé. J/’ol, v. 
Ixiv. § 4 Baptisin implieth a covenant or league between 
God and man. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 222 Yet 
have they not any. power to make them meinbers of God's 
church (if they be not under the visible covenant). 1644 
Dircet. Publ. Worship in Scobell Acts & Ord. 1. li. (1658) 
84 To improve and make the right use of their Baptism; 
and of the Covenant sealed thereby betwixt God and their 
souls. 1786 Westey JV‘s. (1872) IV. 325 ‘That solemn 
service, the renewing of our covenant with God. 18a 
Worosw. Fecl. Sonn. wi. xxiii, On each head His lawn. 
robed Servant lays An apostolic hand, and with prayer 
seals The Covenant. 1827 Kesre Chr. Vear, 5th Sun. 
after Easter x, The covenant of our second birth. 1891 
T. Moziey The Son xviii. 306 Admitted to covenant with 
God, as in our Catechism all baptized persons are described 
as children of God. 

9. Eccl. a. Sc. Hist. The name given to eer- 
tain bonds of agreement signed by the Scottish 
Presbyterians for the defence and furtherance of 
their religion and ecelesiastieal polity. 

The National Covenant was signed at Edinburgh on 28 
Feb. 1638 for the defence of Presbyterianism against the 
Episcopal system_that had been introduced by James 1] 
and Charles I. The Solemn League and Covenant was 
accepted by the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land on 17 Aug. 1633, and by the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, and English Parliament, on 25 Sept., as a league 
between England and Scotland on the basis of the esta- 
blishment of Presbyterianism in both countries. It istothe 
latter especially that the name usually refers. It is some- 
times given also to the Bonds subscribed at Edinburgh by 
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the Lords of the Congregationand their followers on 3 Dec. 

1557, and at Perth on 31 May 1559. the object of which was 
the carrying out of the Protestant Reformation. 

1638 Dk. Masutrton in //. Papers (Cainden) 12 If you uill 
not be content to adinitt the Couenant to remaine, call a 
fee assemblie uher ye may expeckt the Bishopes to be 

imited., 1643 Solemn League & Covt., We Noblemen, 
Barons, rene Gentlemen, Citizens, Burgesses, Ministers 
of the Gospel and Cominons of all sorts .. after mature de- 
liberation, resolv'd and determin'd to enter into a mutual 
and solenin League and Covenant. 1643 LEveryn Diary 
23 July, Ihe Covenant being pressed, } abscnted myselfe. 
1650 Cuas. I] Oath in /Zist, Chas, 11 (1660) 76, I Charles 
King of Great Britain France and Ireland, do assure and 
declare by iny soleinn Oath. .my allowance and approbation 
of the National Covenant, and of the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 1661 Evetyn Diary 22 May, ‘Vhe Scotch Cove- 
nant was burnt by the common hangman in divers places 
in London. Qh prodigious change! 1677 Burner Mem. 
Dks. of tamilton 367 ‘Vhe 17th of August, the day in 
which the Covenant was first made, which from thence 
some used to call Saint Covenant’s Day. 1761 Hume 
Hist, Eng, VW. liti, x39 Yhe Earl of Argyle... had at last 
embraced the Covenant. 1848 Macauzay fist. Eng. |}. 213 
Lauderdale had been conspicuous among the Scotch in- 
surgents of 1638, and zealous for the covenant, 

b. Church Covenant: the formal agreement 
made and subscribed bythe members of a Congrega- 
tional Chureh in order to constitute themselves a 
distinct religious society. (Animportant feature of 
Congregational polity in New England.) 

¢ 1640 ‘I’. Hooker Ch. Discipline 1. iv (1648) 45 Of the 
Formall cause ofa Visible Church, the Church Covenant. 
1702 C. Matner Magu. Christi v. iv, Of the Form of the 
Visible Church, and of Church Covenants. 

10. attrib. and Comd., as covennnt ark, blessings, 
charter, engagement, mercies, right, safely,-servant, 
covenant-breaker, -closure sbs.; covenant-breaking, 
-ensuring, -keeping, -making adjs.; covenant-wise 
adv. 

1871 Macpver J/em, Patmos xii. 167 The *covenant Ark 
..will rise buoyant on the waters. 1836 E. Osxer in Pal- 
mer Bh, of Praise 11874) 299 A milder seal than Abraham 
found Of *cov’nant blessings more Divine. ¢ 1440 Prop. 
Parv. 108 *Cumnawnte Ate May ted 1534 LinDALE 
Kom, i. 31 Covenaunte breakers, vnlovinge, truce-breakers, 
1646 P. Butketey Gospel Cort. 1. 48 He cannot be a cove- 
nant-breaker. 1737 WATERLAND Eucharist 104 The Cove- 
nant, or rather, the “Covenant-Charter, was given soon after 
the Fall, to Mankind in general. 1653 Baxter Peace 
Conse. Ip, Ded., Your hearts in their *Covenant-closure 
with Christ. 1861 6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) II}. 290 
Unless we perform it upon a *Covenant Engagement. 1781 
Cowrrr Hofe 150 Bright as the *Covenant-ensuring bow. 
1685 J. Howr tn H. Rogers Lif ix. 231 To that blessed... 
and *covenant-keeping God. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1. 561 
Sa fell off this *conand making. c1750 IWesley's Hymus 
(1831) Supp. Hymns No. 748 And make the *cov'nant peace 
mine own. 1660 /f/st. Chas. // 83 ‘Vhose hard *Covenant 
Pills which the Kirkmen made him swallow. 1705 STANNOPE 
Paraphr. ¥V1. 413 A *Covenant-right to the Promises of 
God. 87x Macpurr Mem. Patmos xii. 168 Let us rejoice 
in this *covenant safety. 1548 Upatt Erasm. Paraphr., 
Luke 131 a, To live as a *couenaunt seruaunt with so ryche 
..an housholder. 1645 Ruturerrorp 7ryal § Tri, Faith 
(1845) 76 An union *covenant-wise could never have been, 
except God had in a manner bowed to us. 

b. Special comb. +Covenant head ( 7/o/.), 
one who enters into a covenant as a representative 
of others; + covenant-man, a party to a covenant 
or eontract; a covenanter; tcovenant-penny, 
earnest-mioney. 

1758 S. Haywarp Serm, 15 We did not cominit it, but 
Adam ; but it is so reckoned ours, upon our being included 
in him as or *covenant-head. 1769 CauDEN Concordance 
(ed. 3) s.v. Covenant, Elect sinners, on whom grace and 
glory were settled for ever in Christ, their covenant-head. 
1540 Will of ¥. Smyth ‘Somerset Ho.), To euery of my 
Joreneymen & *Covenaunt-men. 1581 Dees Diary :Cam- 
den) 11 Helen was hyred at our Lady Day for the yere.. 
she had her covenant penny. 


Covenant ky viant), v. Also 4-6 coue- 
naunt, (4 fa. pp/e. y-couenaunt, 5 cumnawnt- 
yu, 6 comnaunt , 6 conuenant, -aunt, 7 cov- 
nant. [f. the sb. : cf. CovENANCEv.] 

1. intr. To enter into a covenant or formal 
agreement; to agree formally or solemnly; to 


contract. 

c1440 Promp, Pare. 108 Cumnawntyn, or make a cum- 
nawnte, couvento, Pango. 1536 in Thyune's Animadz, 
Introd. 28 John Wylkynson .. hath convenanted and bar- 
gayned with Edmunde Pekham. 1596 Spenser State Jreé. 
(1633) 57 The reason why the landlord will no longer cove. 
nant withhim, 1612 Bisir J/a?t. xxvi. 15 They couenanted 
with him for thirtie pieces of siluer. 1665 Maney Grotius® 
Low C. Warres 666 Vhey had jointly Covenanted against 
Foreign Dominionand Tyranny. 1765 Biackstonxe Com, 
1. 562 A man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter 
into covenant with her: for.. to covenant with her, would 
be only to covenant with himself, 1843 Cartyte /’ast & Pr. 
(1858) 185 Did [ not pay them. .the sum covenanited for? 


b. with sr. or clause, expressing purpose or 


purport. 

¢ 1314 [see Covenant fa. pple.]. 

c1394 /’. Pl. Crede 38 .\_Carm me hap y-couenaunt pe 
Crede me to teche. 1555 Epen Decades 140 They coue- 
naunted with hym to paye yearely a hundreth pounde 
weyght of perles. 1645 Direct. Publ. Worship in Scobell 
wtets & Ord. 1. li. (1658) 87, 1 M. do take thee N. to be my 
married Wife, and do, . promise and covenant to be a loving 
and faithfull Husband unto thee. 1661 Bramwuary Fas? 
Mind, vii. 182 The King of the Romans and Electors did 
covenant mutually to assist and defend one another. 1768 
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STERNE Sent. Fourn. (1778) II. rz0 I had covenanted at 
Montruil to give him a new hat with a silver button and 
loop. 18%9 ARNOLD in Stanley Life & Corr. (1844) I. ii. 59 
Did you not covenant to writeto me first? 1855 MacacLay 
Hist, Eng. WV. 552 An agreement by which the Company 
had covenanted to furnish a person named Colston with two 
hundred tons of saltpetre. ; 

2. trans. Yo agree or subscribe to by covenant ; 
to agree formally to give or do (something). — 

1382 Wycur £x. xxxiv. 27 Thes wordes with which I 
haue couenauntide a boond of pees. c1g00 MWelusine 155 
Ye conuenaunted with me a yefte whiche I purpose now to 
take. 1523 Lp. Berxers Frozss. (1812) I, cccexlix. 794 Tbese 
maryages were sworne and couenaunted. 1530 Patscr. 
503 s.v. That that I comnaunt with you shall be par- 
fourmed. 1670 Mitton Hist. Eng. (1851! 22 The Tribute 
Covnanted to Belinus for his enlargement. 1849 GRoTE 
Hist. Greece n. \xii. (1862) V. 374 Nothing is covenanted 
as to any remainder. 1861 Pearson Early & Mid. Ages 
Eng. 179 Sbe refused to pay the witch who had assisted 
her the sum covenanted. 

3. To make it a condition or clause of an agree- 
ment, to stipulate. (with 047. clazse.) 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. i. (1586) 153 b, The old 
husbandes in hiring of a shepehearde, did alwaies covenant 
among others, that he should be sound of body and limine. 
c1s92_ Martowe Massacre Paris 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 234,'t 
With Poland, therefore, must I covenant thus, That if, etc. 
1700 ConcREVE Way of World w. v, Imprimis then, | 
covenant that your acquaintance be general. . /¢evz, I article 
that you centinue to like your own face, as long as I shall. 

+4. To take the Covenant: see COVENANT 50. 9. 

1661 R. L’Estraxce Jxuterest Mistaken 25 Reverend 
Divines reduced to begge their Bread, because they would 
not Covenant. 

+5. drans. To covenant out: to exclude or expel 


by covenant. Odés. 

1661 Mercurius Caledonius x Mar., That laudable custom 
of suppers, which was covenanted out. .is again in fashion. 

+ Covenant, fc. fple. Obs. An occasional 
variant of COVENANTED. 

¢ 1314 Guy Warw. (A. 474 As it was couenaunt bitven ous 
tvo. 1583 Stusss dat. Abdus. 1. 85 Hauing his monie 
that was couenant, is hee not bound..to teach them. 

+ Covenant, 2. Ods. rare. [a. OF. covenant, 
early form of covenant suiting, agreeing.] =Co- 
VENABLE @. 4. 

©1440 Bone Flor.945 Let him goo, He semyth covenawnt 
and trewe. ; 

Covenantal (kyvinental), a. [f. Covenant 
sb, +-AL.] Of or pertaining to a covenant. 

1863 J. Wituiams Saféistery 1. xii. (1874) 154 Heaven’s 
bright bow The emblem of her covenantal sign. 1889 Lux 
Mundi xii. (1890) 493 The one condition of covenantal 
union with God. 

Covenanted (ko vinintéd), ppl. a. 

1. Of a thing: Agreed upon, established, or sc- 
cured by covenant. Covenanled grace, mercies 
(Theol.): those that are secured to such as have 
entered into covenant with God: see COVENANT 
8 b. 

1651 Hoszes Leviath. m. xli, 263 The reduction of his elect * 
to their former covenanted obedience. 1670 Mitton //ist. 
#:ng. v. (1851) 204 Hostages. .to keep thir covnanted peace. 
1788 Burns Let. 8 Nov., Nothing inconsistent with the coven- 
anted terms. 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra A fost, xxxvii, 
There is not on the earth a soul so base, But may obtain a 
place In covenanted grace. 1887 S. Cox Exfosrtions Ser. 
tit. xiti. 169 There is a very general impression..that a 
radical and vast difference obtains between what are called 
the covenanted and the uncovenanted mercies of God. 1888 
Sir F. Potrock O2f. Lect. viii. (1890) 199 Their covenanted 
liberty of self-government. . 

2. Of a person: Having entered into a covenant, 
bound by a covenant. 

1646 P. Butketey Gospel Covt. 1. 165 To shew mercy to 
his covenanted people. 1722 Lett. fr. Alist’s Frul. 11. 235 
Any profess’d Dissenter, and covenanted Member of a Con- 
yenticle. 

3. /f7si. Having subscribed the Covenant. 

1660in Neal Ast. Purit. 1V. 256 He [Charles II] thanked 
God that he was a Covenanted King. 1693 fol. Clergy 
Scot. go When the Covenanted Zealots were uppermost. 
1827 Hatram Const. [fist. (1876) I]. xi. 317 The presby- 
terians remembered that he [Charles 11] was what they 
called a covenanted King. 1855 Macautay //ist, Eng. IV. 
456 The heir of a covenanted house. 

4. Indian Civil Service. Appiied to the re- 
gular members of the service who uscd to enter 
into a formal covenant with the ast India Com- 
pany, and do so now with the Secretary of State 
for India. Hence the covenanted service. 

1757 in J. Long Select. Rec. Govt. (Y \, \ great scarcity of 
covenanted servants in Calcutta. 1859 LanG Hand. India 
323 The covenanted civil service in India, 1861 Times 23 
July, Inaddition to general covenants for fidelity, obedience 
to orders, and accounting, the covenanted servants bind 
themselves to deliver to the Government, on demand, all 
their books and papers, etc. 1885 Athenxwn 11 Apr. 466/1 
A covenanted Bengal civilian. 

Covenantee kzv/nint?). [see -EE.] a. 
Jegal and gen. Vhe person to whom a promise 
by covenant is made. The correlative of CovE- 
NANTOR. 

1649 WwW. Bart Power of Nines 8 Even so it is between the 
King, who is Covenantor by Oath, and the People who are 
Covenantees concerning Lawes and Statutes. .to be enacted. 
1768 Biackstont Comm. II. 156 Ifa man covenants to be 
at York by such a day..and is not at York at the time ap- 
pointed. .these are direct hreaches of his covenant ; and 
may be perhaps greatly to the disadvantage and loss of the 
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covenantee. 1818 Cruise Dégest (ed. 2) I. 101 If a tenant 
in tail covenants to stand seised to the use of the covenantee 
for life. 1885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 308/14 The reasons for 
making the trustees covenantees are that the husband cannot 
covenant with bis wife. ; ; 

b. 7heol. One admitted into God's covenant 
with His people. 

1692 BeveRLEY Disc. Dr. Crisp 1 The Covenantees accord- 
ing to the faultless Covenant must so continue in it, that 
God may be for ever their God, and they his People. 1702 
C. Matuer Wags. Chr. v. 1. (1852!295 To be in covenant, 
or to be a covenantee is the /orwialis ratio of a church 
member. 1726 AvLiFFE Parergonx 105 Both of them were 
the respective Rites of their Admission into the several 
Covenants, and the Covenantees became thereby entitled to 
the respective Privileges which were annex’d to them. 


+ Covenantee'r, -ier. Ots. rare. [see -EER.] 
== COVENANTER 2. 

1660 //ist. Chas. [I 86 The proud Marquess of Argyle, 
and other Covenantier Lords, 168x Lurtrett Brief Kel. 
(1857) I. 114 His majestie..did recommend to them the 
suppression of covenanteers and all schismaticks. 

Covenanter (kz-vinante1). [f. CovVENANT v. + 
-ER 1] 

l. gex. One who covenants or enters into a cove: 
nant with others. 

1643 Caryt Sacr. Covt. 10 You must bid high for the 
honour of a Covenanter. 1656S. Winter Seri. 40 Abraham 
is brought in as the firstexplicit Covenanter, 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 288 Faithfulness is plainly and 
clearly declared. .betwixt covenanters. 1830 E. H. Browxe 
Exp. 39 Art. xxvii.(1874'615 But a covenant on God's part 
implies the faithfulness of the Covenanter. 

2. Sc. Hist. A subscriber or adherent of the 
National Covenant signed 28 Feb. 1638, or of the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 1643. (In Scot- 
land traditionally pronounced covezza‘iter.) 

1638 Dk. Hamitton in 4. Pafers (Camden) 51 Take him 
to be a uoorse instrument then anie Couenanter. 1638 
Cuas. I in Hetherington His#. Ch. Scot. (1842) 290 I intend 
not toyield to the demands of those traitors the Covenanters. 
@1670 Spatpinc Tvoub, Chas, [, {. 108 This blew ribbin 
was worne and called ‘the Covenanter’s ribbin’” by the haill 
souldiers of the army. 1681 in Bagford Ballads (1878) 929 
Each zealous Covenanter [rie a Ranter], 1817 COLERIDGE 
Biog. Lit, 93 The same fanatic principle. .emptied its whole 
vial of wrath on the miserable covenanters of Scotland. 
1886 Morvey A/i?s Autobiog. Crit. Misc. 111. 66 Thetem- 
perament of the Scotch Covenanter of the 17th century. 

Covenanting kv vinantin), vé/. 5b. [f. Cove- 
NANT v.+-ING!.} | The entering into or signing a 
covenant. 

1639 Drumm. of Hawtu. Coxsid. to Parl, Wks. (1711) 186 
For whatsoever crime; except lese majesty against the 
state, and not covenanting. 1652 GavuLe Wagastrovt. 140 
In regard of their implicite covenanting. 168-6 J. Scotr 
Chr. Life (1747) 111, 285 ‘These Words do imply our formal 
Covenanting witb God in Baptism. 

Covenanting, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -IxG 2.] 
That enters into or signs a covenant; sec. in Sc. 
Fist. (see COVENANT 9). 

1653 GauDEN /ierasf. Pref. to Rdr.13 Their select fraterni- 
ties and covenanting congregations. «@ 1674 CLARENDON 
[Tist. Reb, 1x. (1843) 592/1 He had application enough from 
the covenanting party of Scotland. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 
II. ii. 147 Alexander, who led the Covenanting troops, 1888 
M. Morris Claverhouse v. 82 A paper (known in Covenant- 
ing annals as the Hamilton Declaration). 

+ Co'venantly, adv. Obs. rave. [LY 2.) 
According to covenant. 

1648 J. Goopwin Right & Might 29 The Army did not 
violate or breake any the rights and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment, properly, or Covenantly so called. 

Covenantor (kovinantp:1). Law. [f. Coven- 
ANT v. + -0oR.] One who enters into a legal 
covenant; the party by whom the obligation ex- 
pressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

1649 W. Bart Power of Kings 8 Every Covenantor may 
..advise with Himselfe. .as well as with the Councell of His 
Covenantee. 1767 Brackstone Cow. 11. 304 If the 
covenantor covenants for himself and his heirs, it is then a 
covenant real, and descends upon the heirs. 1887 Law Rep. 
34 Ch. Div. 4 Necessary to give one covenantor a right 
through the covenantee as against other covenantors. 

Covenous, var. of Covinous. 

tCovent. The early form of Convent, q. v., 
common down to 17th c., and surviving in some 
proper names, as in Coven’ Garden, London. 

Coventre, ?error for coyentre, coyntre: see 
Corn Ods., quince. 

e14so Nom, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 716 [lec cocianus, a 
coventre. [Cf. did. 629/12 Coctanus qwynstre.} 

Co'ven-tree, covin-tree. Sc. [In sense 1, 
arp from CovEN ; but 2 is of uncertain origin.] 

- trans, ‘A large tree in front of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his visitors’ 
(Jamicson), or where he assembled his retainers. 

1823 Scott Oxentin D. iii, I love not the Castle when the 
covin-tree bears such acorns as I see yonder. 1844 W. H. 
MaxweE . Sports § Adu. Scot. (1855) 333 At all old Scottish 
mansion-louses, there was a tree at some distance from the 
door, called the coglin tree, (variously the covan tree,) where 
the landlord met his guests. 3882 Blackz. Afay. Sept. 367 
The Border reivers were being hung to their own covin 
trees by roughand ready Jedburgh Justice. 

2. A local name of the shrub Viburnum Lan- 
tana, called also IVayfaring (Man's) Tree: re- 
corded by Britten and Holland from Bucks and 
Wilts. 
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a 1697 Auprey (Brit. & Holl.), Coveu-tree common about 
Chalke and Cranbourn Chase ; the carters doe make their 
whippes of it. 

Coventry (kp'véntri, kyv-). An ancient town 
in Warwickshire. 

l. Zo send (a person) to Coventry: to exclude 
him from the society of which he is a member on 
account® of objectionable conduct; to refuse to 
associate or have intercourse with him. So also 
to be in Coventry. 

[The origin of the phrase has been the subject of numerous 
ingenious conjectures: see Brewer, Phrase and Fable, etc. 
A probable suggestion refers it to the circumstances re- 
corded in quot. 1647; aless likely source has been suggested 
in quot. 1691. 

1647 CLARENDON //ist, Reb. v1. § 83 At Bromigham a town 
so generally wicked that it had risen upon small parties of 
the king’s, aud killed or taken them prisoners and sent them 
to Coventry (then strongly held for the Parliament]. @ 1691 
Baxter in Relig. Ba.xt. t. 1. (1696) 44 Thus when I was at 
Coventry tbe Religious part of my Neighbours at Kidder- 
mioster that would fain have lived quietly at home, were 
forced. .to be gone, and to Coventry they came.] 

1765 Club bk. Tarporley Huntin Eg.Warburton Hunting 
Songs Introd. (1877) 16 Mr. John Barry having sent the Fox 
Hounds toa different place to what was ordered. .was sent to 
Coventry, but return’d upon giving six bottles of Claret to 
the Hunt. 1787 Map. D'Arsray Diary Aug., | sent his de- 
pendence and his building to Coventry, by not seeming to 
hearhim. 1792 W. Roserts Looker-ov (1794) I. 34 No. 3 
[He] paid thirty shillings and sixpence for contumacy, and 
swore himselve to Coventry. 1821 Croker in C. Pagers I. 
203 (Farmer) I found MacMahon in a kind of Coventry, and 
was warned not to continue my acquaintance with him. 
1829 Marryat F, A/ildmay iii, The oldsters .. had sent me 
to the most rigid Coventry. 1885 W. E. Norris Adrian 
Vidal xxxiv, She ended by virtually sending him to Coven- 
try in his own house, 

2. slang. A kind of cake (see quot.). - 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour 1. 198 Among the regular 
articles of this street-sale are ‘ Coventrys’, or three-cornered 
puffs with jam inside. 

+3. Coventry Bells. Ods. a. An old name for 
Campanula Medium. A\so called Coventry Rapes, 
Coventry Marians. It is possible that some Bri- 
tish species, as C. Zrachelium, C. Rapunculus, 
were sometimes included under the name: cf. 
CANTERBURY BELL. b. In Gerarde also for Azze- 
mone Pulsatilla. 

1878 Lyte Dodoens u. xx. 171 Like the Belfloures, or 
Couentrie Marians..the Couentrie Marians violet. /dd. 11. 
xxii. 173 Of Marians violet, or Couentrie Belles..These 
pleasant floures grow about Couentrie in England. /érd. 
174 We may also cal them Couentrie Rapes. 1597 GERARDE 
LTerbal tt. \xxiii, § 3. 309 In Cambridgeshire, where they 
[Passe Flowers] grow, they are named Couentry beis. /éid. 
11. cx. § 2. 363 Couentrie bels are called. . Mercuries violets, 
and Couentrie Rapes, and of some, Mariettes. 1657 W. 
Cores Adam in Eden \xi. 117, 1776 J. Lee /utrod. Bot. 
(ed. 3) 329 Coventry-bells, Campanula. 

+4. Coventry blue, Odés. <A kind of blue 

“thread manufactured at Coventry, and used for 
embroidery. (Also simply Coventry.) 

[158 W. Starrorp £-ram, Compl. 49a, I have heard say 
that the chiefe trade of Coventry was heretofore in making 
of blew thred.}] @1sgz Greene Fas. /V (1861) 208 Edge 
me the sleeves with Coventry blue. ¢1600 Aoxd. Ball, 
VI. 463 She hath a cloute of mine, wrought with good 
Coventry. 1621 B. Jonson Gipsies Metamorph. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 625/1 A skein of Coventry blue I had to work 
Gregory Litchfield a handkerchief. 


+Co'ventry, v. Oés.—! [f. the surname of 

Sir John Coventry, on whose mutilation by the 
king’s friends in 1670 the Coventry Act (22-3 
Chas. I, c. 1) against nose-slitting and maiming 
was passed.} To slit the nose of. 


1704 W. Bisset Plain Eng. 55 Sure to be cudgell’d or 
Coventry'd ; or have my Throat cut the next hour. 

Cover (kzvo1), v.! Forms: 3 cuuer-en, 3-6 
couer(e, 4- cover. Also 4-5 covyr(e, covir, 
4-6 kever(e, keuer(e, 5 kouer(e, kyuer(e, cu- 
fere, couure, couvre, 6 couour; also 4-5 cure, 
6 cour, 8 Sc. coor: see CURE v2 fa, OF. cuvr-zr, 
cour-ir, later couvr-tr =Pr. cobrir, cubrir, Sp. cu- 
brir, It. coprive:—L. cooperive, f. co- = com- inten- 
sive + oferire to cover, cover up, conceal. The OF. 
stressed form cuevre, guewvre, of the pres. sing. 
gave the English variant ever, &iver, still exten- 
sively used in the dialects.] 

I. 1. “vaxs. To put or lay something over (an 
object), with the effcct of hiding from view, pro- 
tecting, or enclosing ; to overlay, overspread wh. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 3678 (Cott.) Wit a rugh skin sco hidd his 
hals And couerd par-wit his hands als. c¢ 1400 Destr. Troy 
616 Priam a prise towmbe prestly gart make, And the 

dyes.. buried perin..Couert hom clanly, closet hom to- 
gedur. 14.. £. £. AMisc. (Warton Club) 68 Kever the rotes 
azene with same erthe. 1582 Hester Secr. Phiorav. i, 
xxxili. 47 Put it into a greate Tubbe, and keeuer it with 
water, 1590 SPENSER /. Q. 11. vill. Where finding life not 
yet dislodged quight He much rejoyst, and courd it tenderly. 
1664 Everyn Aal. Hort. (1729) 197 Cover with dry Straw. . 
your young exposed Evergreens. 1752 C. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) June 291/2 ‘he people .. were covering 
potatoes. 1800 tr. Lagrangc’s Chent. 1. 410 Cover the whole 
with a stratum of charcoal. , : 

2. To put a covering of some specified kind an. 

The addition or accession of the covering, rather than the 
condition of the object covered, is the prominent notion. 
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a. To put a cover or lid upon (a vessel, ete.), 
or over (its contents); also to overlay (a pie or 
the like) with paste. 

1382 Wveur Zr. xxi. 33 Ifeny man open a cystern,.and 
not couerith it, and oxe or asse fal into it. ¢ 1430 770 
Cookery-bks. 45 Keuere bin cofyns with be same past. /d:d. 
52 Kyuere hym [be Lampray] fayre with a lede. 1577 
Gooce Lienéenaentt 11 usb. (1586) 26 ‘lo cover every pot with 
one cover. 1703 Maunorety Journ. Jerus. (1732) 77 They 
[coffins] had been at first cover’d with handsome lids. 1853 
Sover Pantroph. 63 Cover the saucepan for an instant, un- 
cover, and serve, 

+b. To put a roof upon or over; to roof. Ods. 
(but see Cover tn, 18). 

1393 Lanct. 7’. P/. C. iv. 64 Ich shal keuery 30ure kirke 
and 3o0ure cloistre maken. 1482 Caxvon Trevisa’s Lligden 
xii. tee 42 b, Brent tyle to covere [1387 ‘Revisa hele} 
with houses and chirches. 1630 A. Johnson's Kingda. § 
Comm. 116 Their houses .. are..covered with straw or 
reed, 1642 Perkins Prof. Bk. x. § 666 To cover the house 
of another stranger. 1734 Sate Avrax Prelim. Disc. 1. 
(Chandos) 4 Covered with a cupola. 

ce. To put a surface layer of something on for 
ornament or use ; to overlay, overspread zw7¢h. 

¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Pe walles within er 
couerd with plates of gold. 1563 Futke J/eteors (1640) 31 
‘The Sea-Calfe is never hurt with lightning ; wherefore the 
Emperours tents were woont to be covered with their 
skinnes. 1665 Pepys Diary 21 Sept., Most of the house is 
..covered with lead, and gilded. 1860 ‘I'yNpatt Géac. 1. iii. 
29 Pines..covered with the freshly-fallen snow. 1872 E. 
Peacock Afabel [eron 1, viii. 132 The roof was covered 
with wooden shingles. 

da. To spread a cloth or the like over the upper 
surface of (a table) ; esf. in preparation for a meal, 
to lay the cloth. Often adsod. 

1563 Winget Lk. Questions in Cert. Tractates (1888) ¥. 84 
Quhy couer 3e 30ur table with a quhyte clayth at 3our com- 
munioun? 1568 Grarton Chron. 11.290 When the houre of 
Supper was come, and the tables covered. ¢ 1590 GREENE 
Fr. Bacon (1861) 169 To cover courtly foraking. 1596 Suaks. 
Merch, V. wm. v. 63. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. 
Ixxix. 320 Having caused a table to be covered for us, and 
on it placed store of excellent good meat. 1877 R. J. Morr 
Under the Balkans, A \ow stool covered by a handkerchief, 
on which were placed the religious books. 

e. ‘To overspread with something which marks 
or oceupies the whole surface ; to strew w¢h. 

1382 Wycuir £sck. xxiv. 7 He shedde it not out vpon 
erthe, that it may be keuered with dust. ¢1430 Lype. 
«Vin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 22 The thorne is sharp kevered 
with fresshe colours. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pruto's Trav. i. 2 
Our bodies covered .. with the stripes of the lashes. /d/d. 
Ixviii. 276 Covered all over with pearls, and chains. 1784 
Cowper Task 11. 829 Gardens, fields and plains Were cover’d 
with the pest. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. 60 Art and litera- 
ture covered England with great buildings and busy schools. 
1875 Jevons Afoney (1878) 58 The whole surface could not 
be covered with a design. 

+f. Zo cover his fect (a Hebraism): to ease 
himself. Ods. 


1535 CovEROALE 1 Sa. xxiv. 3 There was a caue, and 
Sau] wente in to couer his fete. 1560 Biste (Genev.) Fude. 
ili. 24 Surely he doeth his easement [wrarg. note he couereth 
his feete). 1611 zbéd., Surely he couereth his feet in his 
Summer chamber, 

_3. To clothe (the body); to wrap, wrap up, 
invest, envelop. 

¢ 1340 Cursor J. 25465 (Fairf.) Ne palle to couer mi bane. 
¢1394 P. Pl. Crede 116 Clop to coveren wip our bones. ¢ 1400 
Destr, Troy 5530 He was .. couert as a capull all the corse 
ouer. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 125/1 Y" haddest pite of 
my nakidnesse. For whan J was a cold thou couerdest me. 
crgrx rs? Eng. Bk. Amer, (Arb.) Introd. 28/1 Ledder to 
kyuer theyr members with, 1611 Baste /sa. xxxvii. 1 Hee 
..couered himselfe with sackecloth. -—- £zec&. xvi. 10, I 
couered thee with silke. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xvii. 
go Tbey cover themselves in the Summer with blankets. 

b. fig. and transf. 

1382 Wrycutr Ps. cviiili]. 29 Be thei couered as with adouble 
mantil with ther confusion. 16rr Biste Ps. cix. 29 Let 
them couer them selues with their owne confusion, as with 
a mantle. 1667 Mitton 7. Z. u. 267 Heav’ns all-ruling 
Sire .. with the Majesty of darkness round Covers his 
Throne, 1749 Fiecoinc Tom: Jones vi. viti, He stood .. 
covered with confusion. 1845 M. Pattison £ss. (1889) I. 
19 You. .cover yourselves with the renown of a good name. 

4. To cover (one’s head): to put on or wear one’s 
hat or other head-covering ; sfec. after it has been 
taken off as a mark of reverence or respect ; also 
to be covered, and absol. to cover. 

¢1340 HamvoLte Prose Tr. 27 It es no wyrchipe to Godd 
for to couer His heuede and leue His body bare. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 207/1 Vhy veyl or keuerchief wyth 
whiche thou kouerst thy hede. 1§30 Patscr. 499/1 Cover 
your heed. 1600 Suaxs. 4. ¥. LZ. v. i. 18 Good eu'n gentle 
friend. Couer thy head..Nay prethee bee couer'd. 1611 
Biste 1 Cor. xi. 6 If the woman be not couered, let her also 
bee shorne. 1656 Finett For. Amdbass. 194 Whether he 
would now, at his leave taking, cover in presence of her 
Majesty. 1667 Pepys Diary (1879) 1V. 412 Here I stood 
bare, not challenging to be covered. 1800 in Nicolas Diss. 
Nelson V11. p. cxcvii, The Order has the particular privilege 
of being covered in the King’s presence. 


5. Said of the instrument: To lie or be over (an 
object) so as to hide, protect, or enclose it; to serve 
as a covering to. 

41300 Cursor MJ. 9998 (Cott.) Pe colur. .Pat cuuers al abute 
pe wal..es rede. ¢1340 £. £. Psalter (EE. E. T.S,) siiiifi). 
21 Shadew of deb couered vs. 1490 Caxton Encydos xix. 
79 The nyght obscure couereth the landes. 1526 Piler. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 The rofe yt couereth all is the 
theologicall vertue, hope. 1612 Brsre Z.r. xl. 34 A cloud 
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couered the Tent of the Congregation. 1760-72 tr. Juan 
& Ulloa’s Voy. ied. 3) 1. 76 Vhe shell which covers the 
coco nut. ¢18z0 SneLery Fugitives viii, One hoat-cloak 
did cover The loved and the lover. 1823 F. Cissoto Ascent 
Af, Blanc 16 A smooth broad sheet of ice covered the whole 
ofthe declivity. 1883 G, Liovo £45 4 slow II. xxv. 82 
Dreary swamps cover what was once the city of Classis. 

b. Said of garments and the like. 

rqgor Pol, Poems (1859) 11. 71 ‘The scapelarie also that 
kevereth the schuldris. 1533 More Afod. xxii. Wks. 882 
Clothes that shal only kever them and not kepe them 
warine. 1577 8. Goocr. //ereshach's [1 usb. i. (1586) 127 
He[the Camalleopard] is covered likea fallow Deare. ¢ 1600 
Snaxs. Sonn. xxii, All that beauty that doth cover thee Is 
but the seemly raiment of my heart. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s 
Lapland xvii, 88 A cap which ., covers part of their 
shoulders. 

e. To extend or abound thickly over the face of ; 


to oecupy the entire surface of; to strew, occupy. 

€1340 Cursor AL. 5931 (Trin.) Frogges bat no tonge coude 
tel. Al be erpe bei couered so. 1382 Wrcetir Nam. xxii. 5 
A peple..that couereth the vttermoost ofthe erthe. « 1533 
Lp. Berners //vox \viii. 201 The feldes were coueryd with 
deed men. 1611 Biste £-x, viii. 6 Frogges came vp, and 
couered the land of Egypt. 1667 Mitton 7. 4.1. 312 So 
thick bestrown .. lay these, covering the Klood. 1818 Jas. 
Mut Brit. /udia 11.1, iii. 97 The bands. .then covering the 
upper provinces of Hinoustan. 1872 Yeats Growth Cont. 
31 Phoenician and Greek vessels covered the eastern Medi- 
terranean 

+d. To enclose as an envelope. Obs. 

1801 in Nicolas Disp. .Velson 1V. 364 Your Lxcellency’s 
letter. .covering two letters from Lord Carysfort. 

e. fig. 

1819 SHELLEY Cenci 1. ii. 75 Words are but holy as the 
deeds they cover, 

6. Ofa stallion: To copulate with (the mare, ; 
rarely of other animals. Also adso/. and causally. 

1535 dict 27 /len. VII/ c. 6 § 1 Horses and nagges..to 
couour mares and felys of very small stature. 1575 Tur- 
BERV. Venerie xvii. 45 [The stag] which hath the mastrie .. 
casting himselfe with a full leape vpon the Hynde to couer 
hir. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach's [/usb. 11. (1586) 126. 1604 
Suaks. Of/, 1. Lorrr. 1621-51 Burton Amat. Aled. m1. ii. 
viv. 576 Like that generous Mare..she was contented at 
last to be covered by an Ass. 1704 Swirt J/ech, Oferat. 
Spirit, The Persian Beast acquired his Faculty, by covering 
a Mare the Day before. 1790 Berwick Quadrupeds 5 
Eclipse..now covers by subscription forty mares at thirty 
guineas each 1810 Sporting Alag. XXXVI. 60 A stallion 
.- [which] covers this season at Dringhouses. 1842 H. 
Stepnens Bh. of Farm (1851) 11. 155 Covering her with 
another horse, or another kind of horse. 1859 loop Cyc/. 
Anat. V. 567/1 A bitch which had never been covered. 

+b. Ofabird : To sit upon (eggs). Ods. 

1607 Torseit Fours. Beasts (1673) 145 Egges covered by 
the Hen. 1711 Aoorson Sfect. No. 128 @ 3 Whilst the Hen 
is covering her Eggs. 

7. a. To place a coin, ete. of equal value upon 
another, as in wagering. 

1857 Borrow Romany Nye (1858) I1. xiii. 193 ‘This is 
slow work,’ said Jack, banging down a guinea on the table ; 
‘can you cover that, old fellow?’ 1862 Trottore Ortey 
F, 11. 166 (Hoppe) I'll put that [10¢ note} in K’s hand, 
and do you cover it. J/od. We niust do something to help 
him. I will give a sovereign if you will cover it. 

b. To play a card of higher value upon (one 
already played). 

1885 Proctor IVhis¢ ii. 34 Ifa high card is led, and you 
hold a higher. .it is generally best to cover. /d/d. 35 When 
King is led, second player, if he holds Ace, puts it on 
(‘covers ’, is the technical expression), 

II. To protect, screen, ctc. 

8. To shield, protect, shelter. Also fg. 

ax275 Prov. cElfred 595 in O. E. Misc. 135 Pe woke 
gume pu coveren. a 1300Cursor J/, 1798 (Gott.) Was nan fra 
dede pat mith him couer. c1q00 MAuNDEV. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 
A grete target, with whilk bai couer all paire body. 1568 
Grarton Chron. 11.90 They brought him into a seller..and 
so covered him from the people. 1602 Sir R. Boyie Drary 
Ser. 11. (1887) I. 41 T'yrrell..to cover his estates he maketh 
semblance to come to subinission. 1678 tr. Gaya's Art of 
iar un. 112 Parapet, a casting up of Earth to cover the 
Defender. 1684 Scanderbeg Redtv. v. 120 That he Com- 
manded the Tartars to keep near him to cover his March. 
1734 tr. Rodlin’s Anc. Hist. (1827) 11. 11. ii. 9 Conveyed to 
his camp by a body of horse, who covered him with their 
arms and bodies. 1841 Macautay in Trevelyan Life & 
Lett, (1876) Il. ix. 130 Any measure which he chooses to 
cover with his authority. 1855 — ///st. Eng. Ill. 236 
Leake.. exposed his frigate tocover the merchantmen. 1887 
A.B. Etuis Tshi-speaking Peoples xvi. 230 The swamp..is 
.. inhabited by a powerful god who covers the approach to 
the capital. 

b. Said also of the material instrument: To 
serve as a defence, protection, or sheltcr to; sfec. 
a fortress, or its guns, are said to cover the territory 
within their range. Also fig.; ef. command. 

¢1420 Anturs of Arth.xli, He keruet of the cantel that 
couurt the kny3te. ¢ 1449 ol. Poems (1859) 11. 221 Our wele- 
vette hatte. .keueryd us from mony stormys browne. 1726 
Leont tr. dldbert?s Archit. 1. 75b, A Port..covered with 
some high steep hill, that may. .serve as a land-mark for the 
Sailors. 1735 J. Seacome //ist. //o. Stanley 110 Cannon.. 
to cover the Ships in the Harbour. 1758 Ava. Register 
55 Some woods .. which covered their retreat. 1838 43 
ARNOLD //7st. Rome 11. xxiv. 537 High ground, covered in 
front by the deep bed of the Anio, 

ce. Said of a ship’s flag, and papcrs ; of a law, 
constitution, ete. 

1786 Netson in Nicolas Disp. I. 180 She was an American 
Vessel, although covered by British Papers, 1788 T. 
JEFFERSON HV rif. (1859) II. 470 Such a constitution. .as will 
. cover its friends, and niake its enemies tremble. 1849-50 
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Auson //ist. Europe V. xxxiii.§ 7. 484 That the flag shonld 
cover the nierchandise. 

To cover a siege, ete.: to protect the be- 
sieging army from attack. 

1693 Alem. Ct. Teckely 1, 162 The King at last consented 
to stay and cover the Siege. a@1xzig Burnin Own Time 
(1766) II. 6 The siege went on in ican And the king lay 
with an army covering it. 1813 Wittinctos in Gurw. 
Desp. NII. 620 By which the operation can be covered if it 
should be possible to continue it, or the siege can be raised 
if it should be necessary to raise it. 

9. To hide or sercen from view ; to conceal. 

a. Said of the agent. 70 cover the buckle: 
BUCKLE sé. 1b. 

axzoo Cursor 1, 2046 (Gott.) A -mantil fra his neck he 
toke..And him [Noah] par wid couerid bai. 1340 I]amrote 
Pr. Conse. 2408 Nathyng here swa covered and hydde pat 
sal noght pan be shewed and kydde. c143§ Yorr Portugal 
129 Gret olyvys. Coverd in Ievys smale. 1530 Patscr. 
499/2, | covered me behynde yonder hangyng aud herde all 
their counsayle. 1621 Bisre watt. x. 26 There is nothing 
couered, that shall not be reueiled. 1697 Drvpen Mire. 
Georg. 1. 697 Lead me to some solitary Place, And cover 
niy Retreat froin human Race. 1774 Gorpsm. .Val. //ist, 
IIL. 119 He [the stag] will often cover hiniwself under water, 
so as to shew nothing but the tip of his nose. 1819 SneL- 
LEY Cenc? 1. iti. 154 Cover thy face from every living eye. 

b. To conceal or screen actions, facts, qualities, 
and other immaterial objects). 

1382 Wyciir 2 Esdras iv. 5 Ne couere thou the wickenesse 
of Fea ¢ 3384 Cuaucrr //. /'ame 275 Ther may be vnder 
godelyhede Keuered many a shrewde vice. 1481 Caxton 
Godfrey xliii. 83 He made no semblaunt therof, as he that 
wel coude couure his courage. 31586 A. Day Lug. Sccre- 
tary (1625) A iij b, If. .you. .finde any thing blame-worthy, 
cover it I pray you. 1630 A. Yohnson’s Kingd. & Commi, 
249 With great care they will cover their losses. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc, [ist. (1827) 1X. 64 They covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoners. 1883 G. Ltoyp 
Ebb & Flow \1. 268 Frank laughed to cover his anxiety. 

ce. Said also of the instrument. 

1601 Br. W. Bartow Serz1. Vanles Crosse 34 Would to 
God the same earth..could also cover the sinne. 1603 
Kwotces //ist, Turkes (1621) 1358 By reason of a little 
mountain that covered them. 1773 Mao. D'Arstay Zarly 
Diary (1889) 1. 187 His voice is so sweet, that it wants no 
instruntents to cover it. @1843 Soutney Vrs. laid Ori. 
265 That thou shalt wish The earth might cover thee. 

10. Of a pickpocket’s confederate : ‘To screen the 
operations of (a principal). 

1819 J. H. Vaux A/em, 1. xii. 130 He only required me 
and the third man to cover him. 1858 Glasgow Gaz. 13 
Nov. ‘Farmer’, I saw Merritt ..thrust his hand into the 
pocket.. Jordan and O’Brien were covering Merritt. 1859 
Sacra Tw. round Clock (1861) 422 He had missed the con- 
federate who usually ‘covered’ him. 

b. To shield from legal penalties. 

1888 Lancet 8 Aug. 297/2 He holds in his own name the 
appointment of a surgeon. . He covers himself by employing 
a qualified assistant ..to sign certificates. /dd., Cover 
a ssistant.—A qualified man ‘ covering’ one unqualified at a 
distance of six or seven miles lays himself open to censure 
by the Medical Council. 

ll. To cover (with a gun, pistol, ete.): to pre- 
sent 2 gun or pistol at (something) so as to have 
it directly in the line of fire; to aim directly at. 

1687 Concreve Old Bach. 1. iv, "lis his diversion to set, 
‘tis mine to cover the partridge. 1830 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 
(1831) 138/1 He [a duellist} levelled his pistol, and covered 
Mr. O'Grady for a few seconds. 1888 Century Alag. 
XXXVI. 40/1, I covered him with the rifle and made him 
move off. 

12. Al. To stand in line with from a point of 
sight or of attention. 

1796-7 Iustr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 That those several 
leaders may the more accurately and easily cover each 
other, when the march is in a straight alignement. 1853 
Stocqueter Mil. Eucycl., To cover ..to stand in sucb 
a position in file, that when [a man] looks exactly forward 
to the neck of the man who leads him, he cannot see the 
second man from him, 18s9 F. A. Gairritus Artil. A/an. 
(ed.g) 155 The subaltern officers see that both the picket and 
tent pole numbers [Z.c. men] cover correctly. 1867 SsiyTH 
Sailor's Word-bk. s.v., In the field exercise and drill of 
troops, one body is said to cover another exactly in rear 
of it. 

13. Cricket. To take up sueh a position behind 
(another man) as to be able to stop the balls missed 
by him. 

1840 Nyren Cricketcr’s Guide ied. 2) 35-6 Long Field to 
cover the Middle Wicket and Point. must learn to judge 
the direction in which the batter. .will strike the ball, and 
. he should be off to meet, or cover it. 1850 ‘ Bat’ Crick. 
Mannal 44 The long-slip is placed to cover the short-slip. 
1870 Buaixe Aucycl. Kur. Sports § 456 A man to cover the 
middle-wicket and the point, stands on the off-side of the 
striker. It is his duty to save tbose balls that either of the 
above may have missed. 

III. To extend or stretch over, to pass over. 

14. To be extensive enough to include or com- 
prehend; to include within its application or 
scope ; to provide for, 

1793 Burke Com?, Minority Wks. 1842 1. 618 Mr. Fox's 
general principle fully covered all this, 1885 Str N. Lino- 
Ley in Law Times Rep. UII. 319 2 The words are sufh- 
ciently wide to cover them. 1891 Lave Yimes XCII1. 104/2 
In cases which are not covered by the statutory provisions 
of the Divorce Acts, 

b. To inctude, comprise, extend over. 

1868 GLAOSTONE Juz. .VWundi iti. (1870) 90 The name may 
be one covering some of the allied contingents. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 12 Aug. 5/2 The sixteenth annual report .. 
which covers the year 1554. 
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15. To extend over, be co-extensive 
occupy, comprise : a. a space ; also fig. 

1874 GREEN Short [/ist. v. 215 His (Chaucer’s} tales cover 
the whole field of medizval] poetry. 1879 Satain DarlyTe/. 
21 July, Meux’s brewery covers nearly four acres of ground. 
1887 ro C. Assott IVastc-Land Wanderings vi. 160 This 
[remark] covers the ground completely. 

_b. a period of time. 

1862 STANLEY Few. Ch. (1877) 1. xviii. 334 The life. .of 
Samuel covers the whole of this period of perplexity and 
doubt. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix, 602 ‘The long hfe of 
Hobbes covers a memorable space in our history. ; 

e. In other fig. uses, in which it is sometimes 
combined with other senses. Cf. ¢o overtake. 

1883 WVauch, Exam. 6 Nov. 5/4 The work..was found to 
be more than its existing staff at the ports could cover. 1890 
Times \Weekly Ed.) 28 Feb. 1/2 The.. Loan has been 
covered many times over by subscriptions. 

16. To pass over (ground); to get over, com- 
plete, or traverse (a given distance). 

1818 W. H. Scotr Srtt. Ficld Sports 510 Other racers .. 
loiter on the ground .. losing time while they cover space. 
1869 E. A. Parkes /’ract. [[ygieue (ed. 3) 269 In the same 
Kattir war ..1000 miles were covered in seventy-one days. 
188: Darly Tel. 4 Apr., Wanted, by manufacturer... Part 
Services of a Gentleman covering Beds, Berks, Bucks, 
Herts, and Oxon. 1891 Fred? 28 Nov. 832/2 The distance 
covered was close on twenty miles. 

17. To be sufficient to defray (a charge, or ex- 
pense’, or to meet (a liability or risk of loss); to 
counterbalance or compensate (a loss or risk) so 
as to do away with its incidence; to be or make an 
adequate provision against (a liability) ; to protect 
by insurance or the like. 

3828 Scotr Frv/. (1890) Il. 147 This .. will prettily cover 
[the expense of] my London journey. 1866 Crump Bauhing 
¥. 132 A promissory note received from a customer and his 
surety to cover a running balance. 1875 Jevons JJozey 
(1878) 119 A small charge .. to cover the trouble and risk. 
1884 Sir C.S. C. Bowen in Law Times Rep. 19 Apr. 218/1 
The bill of sale shall cover. .the whole goo/, 1885 J/anch. 
Exant. 15 May 5 7 An obvious saving in time and labour 
which must go a long way to cover their original cost. 

b. absol. To provide cover; to meet the 
liability incurred in a speculative sale; to insure 
oneself, 

1882 Jfauch. Guard. 18 Oct. 4 Tne avowed expectation 
on the part of producers that they will be able to ‘cover’ 
later on to better advantage. 1884 S¢. Fantes’s Gaz. 15 
Mar. 3/2 He can always ‘cover’ in Havre or Paris or 
Hamburg, where..much English business is already done. 

e. To cover short sales, or ‘ shorts’ (Stock Exch.): 
to buy in such stocks as have been sold short \i-e. 
withont being actually held by the seller), in order 
to meet his engagements on the day of delivery, or 
to protect hiinself against loss. 

1878 Faéles front NV. ¥. World 14 Who had realized at 
the turn of the market, and was now trying to cover his 
shorts. 1892 Times 23 Aug. 3 The closing was strong, 
Reading advancing to 30, on covering by the ‘shorts.’ 
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QA. To cover into the Treasury (U.S.): to cover’ 


or write off the balance in a balance-sheet by a 
transfer of the amount into the Treasury; hence, to 
pay into the Treasury. 

1884 Harper's Alag. June 53/2 The bribe was ‘ covered 
into the Treasury’, 1887 Pal? Jal? G. 3 Dec. 7/2 No heirs 
appeared, and the money was covered in time into the 
State treasury. 1892 Public Ledger (Philadelphia) 7 Jan., 
‘The work was done for $1900 less than the appropriation, 
and that amount was covered into the State Treasury. 

IV. With adverbs. 

18. Coverin. To complete the covering of (any- 
thing) by adding the upper layer or part; to add 
the roof to a building; to fill in the earth in a 
grave or excavation. (Also said of the roof, etc.) 

1726 Leoni tr. Adbert?’s Archit. 1. 57 a, Various methods 
of covering in a Building. 1762 SterNe Tr. Shavdy (1885) 
V. iv. 318 The gilded dome which covers in the fabric. 1819 
Surcrey Falian + AL, 316 Would the dust Were covered in 
upon my body now! 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. I.v. 50 The 
little knoll which we cleared away to cover in our storehouse 
of valuables. .i/od. The house is fairly dry; it was covered 
in before the winter. 

19. Cover over. 10 cover the whole surface of, 
cover completely, overlay ; to cover with anything 
that overhangs. 

1530 PALsGr. 499/2 Saynt Thomas shrine is covered over 
with golde. 1583 Stanvuurst .7éxe7s 11.(Arb.)77 Vndera 
rock arched, with trees thick couered ouer. 1590 SHaks. 
Cow. Err. wi. 104 The Deske Vhat’s couer’d o're with 
Yurkish ‘Yapistrie. @ 1776 Lass of Lochroyan vy. in Child 
Ball, 1, Ixxvi, A bonny ship. .a’ cored o'er with pearl. 

20. Cover up. To wrap up so as to conccal; to 
cover OVCcr. 

1872 I. Peacock Mabel [[cron 1. viii. 131 The idea of 
covering up any portion of the rich garden loam with 
buildings. 1881 W.M. Tuaver Log Caéin to White Ilo, 
iv, Often .. feeling cold after having kicked off the bed- 
clothes, he would say in his sleep: ‘fom, cover me up’. 

+ Cover, v.- Ols. Forms: 3-5 couer-en, 
cover-en. Also 4 couir, -yr, coouer, ceuer, 
kuuer, kuver, keurie, keouerie, 4 4 keuer- 
e(n), kever, 5 keuyr, kouer; 5 cowre, cure, 

& Sc. coor, cowr. {In part at least aphctic f. 
AcovER to recover, q.v.; but reinforced by the 
cognate OF. covrer, couvrer, to get, acquire = Pr. 
and Sp. cobrar, a word which contains the radical 
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part of F. re-couzvrer, Sp. re-cobrar, L. recuperare 
to regain, recover; cferare appears also in med. 
L.: cf. caferamentum acquisition, in Du Cange = 
OF. covrance, couviance (Godef.). 

French influence is evident in the vowel-change in the form 
kever, the 3rd sing. pres. of convver being regularly cuezre, 
keuvre, as in Cover v.! Numerous examples of the OF, 
courer, couvrer are given by Godefroy under combrer, Like 
Cover 7.!, this word was sometimes reduced to a mono- 
syllable cowr, cour, coor, esp. in Sc.} 

1. ¢rans. To get, gain, obtain, attain. 

a 1250 Prow. Elfred 342 in O. FE. Alisc. 122 Pe mon pe hi 
[god wymmon] may icheose, and icouere over obre [v. 7. 
chesen hire from obere]. a r300 Cursor Af, 964 (Cott.) Tell 
me..I sal couer (A/S. T. gete] pi saghteling. c1305 Fudas 
Iscartot 136 in EF. E. P.(1862) 110 Pat he [Judas] pe teobing 
of bulke boxes to him keouerie mizte. c1325 2. £. Addit. P. 
C. 485 I keuered me a cuinfort pat now is ca3t fro me. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 269 An yle, Pat no creature might keuer for 
course of the see. ¢ 13477 Caxton Faso 37, 1 had moche 
leuer couere a litill blame thenne [etc.}. 

b. with 27. To attain or get fo be. 
€1350 IVi2?. Palerne 128 Pat it no schuld neuer Kuuere to 

be king per as pe kinde eyre. 

e. zztr, To attain, make one’s way, get (20, out 
of). : 

a. E. E. Allit. P. A. 319 Er moste bou ceuer to oper 
counsayl. ¢1340 Gaw. 4 Gr. Aunt. 2221 Sypen he keuerez 
bia cragge, & comez ofa hole. ¢1350 IV2ll. Palerne 3625 
William at last keuered with be kinges sone out of be kene 
prese. J/é7d. 3647 For ou3t pat here enimys ever worche 
iniz3t, Pei keuered with clene strengbe with him to towne. 
3490 Promp, Parv.gg Cowryn, or strechynge [v. 7” curyn, 
or astretchyn; P. aretchyn], a¢/ingo. 
70 cover up; to get up, succeed in rising. 

c1300 K. Adis. 4269 His hors..keoverid up abowe the 
flod; And swam to that othir syde. c1430 Syr Geuer. 
(Roxb.) 5898 Vp he keuered on his fete. 

2. trans. To recover, get back, regain. 

c 1250 Gen. & Ex. 1240 Wende jhe it [Ce child] coueren 
neuere mor. @ 1300 Cursor M, 26034 Samson..couerd siben 
his fax. c1400 Destv. 77oy 12949 His cuntre to kouer, & 
his kid rewme. ¢ 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 357, I scholde covere 
agave my sygbt. ; 

. To recover, restore, relieve (a person, etc. 

Srom, of, out of ); to heal (a wound). 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 2630(Cott.) Godd sal couer be of pi care. 
Lbid, 15575 ‘Cott.) Pou sal couer & confort ham Pat sitis in 
sorou. c1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 1700 [He] cowbe vche 
kyndam to-kerue & keuer when hym lyked. ¢ 1350 /V77/. 
Palerne 1521 Zour comfort mai him keuere & his sorwe 
slake. ¢ 1440 lork Alyst. xxiv. 199 Pat pus has couered vs 
of oure care. ¢1450 Jlerdin xxviii. 574 The kynge delyuered 
hem leches to couer theire woundes. 

b. veff. To recover oneself. 

@1300 Cursor Al. 19705 (Cott.) Saulus him couerd in a 
stund, pe Iuus fast can he confund. ¢147§ KaxufCotlzear 
924 Wald thow conuert the in hy, and couer the of sin. 

4. intr, (for ref.) To recover (from sickness, 
fainting, or the like); to regain health; to be 
restored, to be relieved. 

3297 R. Grovc. (1724) 392 Kyng Wyllam keuerede ajen to 
hele altosone. a@1300 Cursor AL. 8624 (Gott.) Pis child .. 
mibt not couer to lijf a-gayn. 1340 Hamroce Pr. Covtse. 
811 Pan er men in dout.. Wethir he sal ever cover agayn. 
1382 Wvycuir //eéd. xi. 34 Thei keuereden of syknesse. ¢ 1435 
Torr. Portugal 334 Thus he covyrd owt of care. ¢ 1450 
Myrc 858 Gef that they to lyf keuere. 1470-1570 HENRY 
Wallace x. 26, vij thowsand..Dede on the bent, that re- 
coueryt [ed. 1570 cowerit] neuir mar. 1768 Ross Helcnore 
37 Jam.) Say, ye’re in love, and but her cannot cowr. 

Cover (kzvo1, sd.) Forms: 4 cuvur, 4-3 
couere, 5-7 couer, 5— cover: see also CURE 50.2 
[Mainly f. Cover v1; but it is possible that in 
early use the word represented F. covert, which had 
in nom. sing. and in pl. cozers, whence an Eng, sing. 
cover was natural. Sense 7 represents mod. F. 
couvert.] 

I. 1. That which covers: anything that is put 
or laid over, or that naturally overlies or over- 
spreads an object, with the effect of hiding, shelter- 
ing, or enclosing it; often a thing designed or ap- 
propriated for the purpose. 

C1320 Sir Benes 4611 (MS. C) Of golde he made pe ryche 
couere [z.7. cornere]. ¢1380 Wyctir IVs. (1880) 55 Pe arke 
or couere of god was conquerid into enemyes hondis. 1592 
Suans. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 60 Her Waggon Spokes made of 
long Spinners legs: the Couer of the wings of Grashoppers. 
1593 —: Rich. /7, 1. ii. 154 Uhat small Modell of the barren 
Earth, Which serues as Paste, and Cover to our Bones. 
1607 ‘YoiseLtt Serpents (1653) 754 ‘They climbe up to the 
sieling, or cover of the house. 1684 Burnet 7%. Earth (J), 
rhe fountains. .strengthened..by making a strong cover or 
arch over them. 1691 Ray Creation (J.), With your hand 
or any other cover you stop the vessel. 1793 WASHINGTON 
Let. 12 Dec. Wks. 1891 XII. 362 To the building of such 
houses, there would be no limitation, nor to that of thatch 
for the cover of them. 1793 Smeaton Ecdystone L. § 115 
Having a good deal of cover of earth, &c. upon them, they 
were then chiefly wrought underground. 1823 W. Bucktanp 
Relig. Diluv. 185 Vhe alluvial cover which rests upon the 
rocks of this district. 

b. Often as the sccond clement in combinations. 

1653 H. More Avtid. -ith. mn. iii. (1662) 93 The violent 
flapping of a Chest-cover, no hand touching it. 1843 Mrs. 
Cartvie Lett, 1. 264 Needlework..in the shape of chair- 
covers, sofa-covers. = 

2. spec. a. The lid of any vesscl, receptacle, or 
aperture, whether detached or not. 

31459 /’aston Lett. 1. 475 One white stondyng cuppe with a 
cover of silver. 1577 B. Gooce Lleresbach’s flush. (1586) 26 
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You shall but seeke to cover every pot with one cover. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § g9 Take the Vessel from the Fire, and take 
off the Cover. 1694 Sez. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 130 He hath 
a great many small holes on the Cover of his Gills. 1726 
SHELVOCKE Voy, rounud World (1757) 253 The. .covers of the 
ship’s coppers, were converted into frying-pans, 1874 
MickLeTHWwaITE Jlod, Par. Churches 39 The font requires 
a cover to keep out the dust. 

tb. A defensive or protective covering for the 
body ; a piece of armonr; an article of clothing. 
Cover of the eyes; the visor (of a helmet). Ods. 

e300 A. Adis. 2359 He hitte Amanas..In the cubur 

[? exvor for cuvur] of the eyghe. 1540 Hyrpe tr. Vives’ 
Lustr. Chr. Wont. ix: RO, This apparell .. is the couer of 
antichrist. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland xvii. 88 Of the skin 
of the bird called Looin..they make not an unbecoming 
cover forthe head. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 20 They 
expose themselves.. without any cover upon their breasts. 

e. Of a book: (a) The binding, wrapper, or 
case, as a whole; (6) each of the boards or sides, 
as in from cover to cover ; (c) the quantity of cloth 
required for a case. 

1592 SHAKS. Nom. & Ful. 1. iii. 88 This precious Booke of 
Loue..onely lacks a Couer. 1628 Earte A/icrocosm. vii. 
(1811) 23 A manuscript [he] pores on everlastingly, especially 
if the cover be all moth eaten. 1710 Hearne Codiect. (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 111.9 Bound up in Past-Board Covers. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 1. 422 These three materials are then 
passed on to the case-makers: one of whom takes possession 
of the pile of cloth covers. 1893 Law Times XCII. 99/1 
The books are beautiful specimens of scrivenery, and from 
cover to cover may be searched without finding a blot. 

da. The wrapper of a letter or of any postal 
packet. 

Hence, to address tola person) under cover to (another. 
In a general sense including an envelope (which is a 
special kind of cover); but sfec. used of a wrapper cut and 
folded differently from an envelope, as in the ‘ Mulready 
covers’. 

1748 Ricuarpsox Clarissa Wks. 1883 1V. 374, 1 acknow- 
ledge her goodness to me, witb a pencil only, on the cover 
of a letter sealed up. 1798 Jann AusTEN .Vorthang. Ad. 
(1833) II. xiii. 191 Direct to me at Lord Longtown’s. .under 
cover to Alice. 1804 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (1860) 11. 
73, I send this under Hammond's cover to tbe Postmaster. 
1876 Iori? V. 11 The task of addressing the covers to the 
subscribers does not devolve upon bim [the Editor]. 

e. In various technical uses. 

1823 P. Nicnorson Pract, Build. 583 Cover, in slating; 
the part of the slate that is hidden; the exposed part being 
called the margin. 1839 R. S. Ropinson Nant, Steant 
Eng. 100 That part of the sliding faces projecting beyond 
the depth of the port, is called the cover, and is much 
greater on the steam side of tbe port than on the eduction 
side. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Cover, a miner's box in 
which ore is removed from the rock or strata. 1874 KxicHT 
Dict. Mech., Cover(machinery}, the cap-head or end-plate 
of a cylinder. 

3. That which serves for shelter or concealment ; 
a shelter, a hiding-place. 

14.. Stasyons of Ferus. 400 (Horstm.) Pan ranne we ferre 
& nere As conys doth to bes couere, 1611 Bipie MVrsd. x. 
17 Wisedome.. was vnto them fora couer byday. 1751 Naz. 
of Wagcr 28 The Tree. .not proving so good a Cover from 
the Rains as we wished. 1776 N. GreENE in Sparks Cor. 
Amer. Rev.(1853) 1. 298 As the state of the barracksis, they 
would find exceeding goodcover forthe men. 1827 F, Coorer 
Pratrie 1. iii. 49 They will be here afore you can find a 
cover, 1884 L*fool Alercury 3 Mar. 5/2 When driven from 
their entrenchments they clung to every bit of cover the 
surface of the country afforded them. 

+b. fg. Support, countenance. Odés. 

1581 J. Bett /faddou's Answ. Osor. 24 Beggerly frag- 
mentes of mans invention, beyng without all cover of 
Scriptures, yea rather contrary to the same. 

e. +/2 cover: in concealment (0s.). Onder 
cover: under a screening or sheltering eminence, 
roof, etc. Under (the) cover of: under the protec- 


tion or shelter of. 

¢1400 Destr. Troy 10513 Kepis you in couer, cleane out 
of sight! 1573 in Picton L'fool Munic, Rec. (1883) 1. 110 
Sydenham .. was in cover all the while. 1647 CLarENDoN 
Hist. Reb, vi.11843) §08/2 [They] being compelled to lodge 
in the field, which grew now to be very cold, whilst his 
army was under cover. 1726 SHELVocKE boy. round World 
(1757) 219 Whilst others got up water-buts, and slept in 
them under the cover of a tree. 31794 Mrs. RAbDcLIFFE 
Myst. Udolpho xxxi, We can glide under cover of the 
woods with less hazard of being seen. 1838-43 ARNOLD 
Hist, Route V11. xiii. 143 “Vhese feed .. under cover of the 
darkness. 1885 Grant i/cu, xx. 1. 274 The troops.. lay 
crouched under cover of the river bank. 


d. fg. Something that hides, conceals, 
screens ; a cloak, screen, disguise, pretence. 


Under (the) cover of. f : 

31599 Suaks. J/uch Ado ww. i. 117 Death is the fairest 
couer for her shame. 1643 Burrovcues £xp, Hosea vii. 
(1652) 277, I will take their covers from their .. eyes .. 
Wicked nren have divers covers for their lewdnesse. 1753 
Jortin Serie. (1771) VI. iv. 70 Presumption which loves to 
conceal itself under the cover of humility. 1762 Hume 
Hist, Eng. (1806) 1V. Ixi. 564 Precautions, w ich were 
probably nothing but covers to his ambition. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 11.272 Under the cover of rhetoric much higher 
themes are introduced. ; 

e. Concealment, disguise; underhand or ce- 
ceitful conduct. rare. 

1796 Burke Regic. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 198 We ourselves 
with a little cover, others more directly, pay a tribule to the 
republick of Algiers. 1848 C. Bronte 7. Eyre (1857) 7, 
I never saw a girl of her age with so much cover. 

f. Thieves’ slang. A confederate who screens 


the operations of a thief or pickpocket. 


or 
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1812 J. El. Vaux Flash Dict.s.v. Cover, Any body whose 
dress or stature renders him particularly eligible for this 
Ranees [covering a thief] is said to be a good cover. 1863 

V. B. Jerrotp Signals of Distress 106 The ranks of .. the 
passers of base coin, shofulmen, ‘wires’, and ‘covers’ will 
be sensibly strengthened. 

4. Hunting. Woods, undergrowth, and bushes, 
that serve to shelter or conceal wild animals and 
game ; = Covert 3. Also in comb., as fox-cover. 

1719 De For Crusoe 1. xi, Never frighted Hare fled to 
Cover .. with more terror of mind than I to this retreat. 
1781 P. Beckrorp //unting (1802) 264 You hunt a cover 
that is full of foxes. 19796 A. Duncan Alariner's Chron. 
(1805) III]. 275 The rhinoceros. . broke cover at last and ap- 
peared on the plain. @1839 Praep Poenrs (1864) II. 55 She 
wields the gun, or beats the cover. 1887 Sir R. H. Roperts 
In the Shires ii. 22 Vhe fox trots out .. but, not liking the 
aspect of affairs, turns back to the cover. 

5. Comm. Funds adequate to cover or meet a 
liability or secure ayainst contingent loss. 

1883 Wanch. Guardian 17 Oct. 5/1 Warden supplying 
the necessary cover when losses were reported, in order to 
avert failure, 1884 Law Nef. 13 Q. Bench Div. 104 Gled- 
hill deposited the certificate with..his stockbroker, by way 
of cover of security for all..advances in the course of busi- 
ness. .Wod, The Shanghai branch remits bills of exchange 
as cover for its own drafts on London. Having reason to 
expect a rise in Mexicans he bought £1,000 stock, and de- 
posited £10 as £1 per cent. cover; contrary to expectation 
the stock declined, and he lost his £10 cover, 

6. See Cover v.! 6, 

1842 H. Sternens Bk. of Farm (1851) 11. 155 Retaining 
the horse all night, and offering her a fresh cover in the 
morning. 

IL. [After F. convert, (1) ‘the covering or 
furniture of a Table for the meale of a prince’ 
(Cotgr.), the cloth, plates, knives, forks, etc. with 
which a table is covered or laid ; (2) the portion 
of these appropriated to each guest.) 

7. The utensils laid for each person’s use at 
table ; the plate, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, etc. 

a 161z Harincton .Vuge Aut. (1779) 11. 213, 1 muste go 
before the breakfastinge covers are placede. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4116/1, 4 large Tables, with 50 Covers each. 
1848 THackeray Van. Fair vi, Covers were laid for four. 
1870 LoweELt Study Wind. 99 We get a card of invitation 
to a dinner of sixty covers at John Hamock’s. 

III. 8. Combinations: attrib. and appositional, 
as cover-boat (see quot.); cover-clay, a bed of 
clay covering the strata of a quarry, mine, etc. ; 
cover-feather = COVERT 5; cover-glass, a glass 
used as a cover, sfcc. a slip of glass used to 
cover a microscopical preparation; cover-hack, a 
horse ridden in a cover (for game); cover-hole, 
a hole provided with a lid or cover; cover-pan, a 
pan having a cover ; cover-plate, a plate serving as 
a cover; the removable plate of a lock, a cap-plate 
or cap; cover-shooting, shooting (of game) ina 
cover ; cover-side, the side of a fox-cover, where 
the hunters congregate; cover-way, ‘the recess or 
internal angle left in a piece of masonry or brick- 
work to receive the roofing ’ (Gwilt). 

1884 Pall Mall Budget 22 Aug. 9/1 (Queensland Labour- 
trafic) The second boat. .called the *‘cover’ boat, keeps a 
short distance outside the surf, in order to cover the retreat 
of the trading boat. 1789 J. Wittiams .Wineral Kingd. 
(1810) 146 In some places this species of compounded *cover- 
clay contains specimens of all the strata found in the neigh- 
bourhood. 1769 J. Watuis Nat, Hist. Northumd. 1. ix. 336 
The plumage. .is white, except the quill and the *cover 
feathers of the wings. 1881 Darwin in Life & Lett, (1887) 
I11. 347 If slices of root under a *cover-glass are irrigated. 
1883 Wed. News IV. 163 Place a drop of Canada-balsam 
on the cover-glass and mount carefully. 18x J.T. Hewretr 
Parish Clerk |. 228 Six hunters and two *cover-hacks. mer 
Phil. Trans. 1V. 1066 Houses..open up to the thatch wit 
a *Cover-hole or two to vent the steam of the panns. 1703 
Moxon Alech. Exerc. 27 Place the *Cover-plate .. so as the 
Centre of the Cover-plate, may stand directly over and 
against tbe Centre cf the Main-plate. 1833 J. Hortanp 
Manuf. Metal V1. 194 The cover-plate .. which will 
just cover the opening of the box. 1864 Reader No. 88. 
294/3 Better exercise than *cover-shooting. 1881 J. Grant 
Caimeronians 1.1.2 11 have..Cecil Falconer over here, for 
a few days’ cover-shooting. 1810 Sforting Mag. XXXVI. 
269 To ride to the *cover side and see the fox found. 1882 
Gentleman's Ann, 103 More highly esteemed at the cover- 
side, on the cricket-field and the river. 1823 P. NicHoison 
Pract. Build, Gloss. 583 * Cover-way in roofing. 

|\Cover ‘ko-va1), $6.2 Wales. [Anglicized 
spelling of Welsh cyfair.}_ The ordinary measure 
of land in Scuth Wales, being 3 of an imperial 
acre. 

1709 Lond. Gaz. No, 4516 4 The Estate. .containing 51 
Acres, Statute Measure, being 828 Welch Covers. 

Couer, var. of QuivER a. Oés. 

+ Co-verance. O/s. Also 4 keueraunce, cu- 
rans). fa. OF. covrance, couvrance, f. couvrer; 
cited by Godef. in sense ‘ getting, acquisition’: cf. 
Cover v.2] Recovery, restoration. 

@ 1300 Cursor .W.9770(Cott.) Adam..moght wit na chance 
Of his fall get gain couerance [z.rr. haue Curans, haue 
keueraunce} /61:/. 23722 Cott.) O pat dun-cast we mai wit 
chaunce. .get couerance. 


Coveratour, obs. Sc. var. COVERTURE, Coverlet. 
+Co-verchief. O¢s. Forms: 4-6 as in 
Cover, with -chefie, -cheffe, -cheef, -chief/e, 
-chif, -chyef, etc.,5- coverchief; f/, 4-5 -cheues, 
Vole: 
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cheves. [a. F. couure-chef, in OF. cuevre-chief, 
gueuvrechief, f£. couvrir to cover + chef, OF. 
chief, head: sec Cover v.! and Culer.) Earlier 
form of KERCHIEF. 

1. A cloth used as a covering for the head, 
chiefly by women; a ‘ head-rail ’, head-cloth, head- 
dress. Ods. since 16the. exc. //7st. 

©1330 R_ Brune Chron. (1810) 122 Scho 3ede out in hir 
smok . Withouten kirtelle or kemse, suue kouerchef alle 
bare vis. ¢ 1386 Cnaucer Jan of Law's 1.739 With that 
hir conerchief ouer hir heed she breyde. ¢1449 Prcock 
Repr. 1. xx. 125 Women..schulden have lynnen or silken 
keuerchefis. rg0z ARNOLDE Chron. 149 Also ther is our 
Ladyes keuyrchefe, ¢1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. 
(1814) 328 Giuynge eche to other laces, gyrdels, gloues, 
keuercheues. 1603 Frorio J/ontaigne ii. xiii. (1632) 617 
Before you can leave off your coverchiefe, and then your 
nightcap. {1848 Lytrox //aroid1. i, ‘Give me my cover- 
chief and my staff,’ said Hilda.) 

b. With qualifying word, as breast, neck coucr- 
chief, a cloth to cover the neck, breast, or other 


part of the body. 

1382 Wyc.iF /sa. iii.23 Necke couercneues and filetes and 
roketes. 1480 Wardr. Ace. Edw. 1V (1830 148, xxiii} brest 
coverchieffes of Holand clothe. 

2. A handkerchief. 

c1305 Pilate 126 in E. E. P. (1862) 114 Mi keuerchief ic 
him bitok and he wond hit aboute his face. ¢ 1325 Cocr 
de I. 1063 The keverchefes he took on honde Abouten hys 
arme he hem wonde. 1470-85 Matory Arthur v. vii, The 
kynge wepte and dryed his eyen with a keuerchyef. 

Covercle (ko-vaik’l), st. Forms: 5 cou-, 
covercle, -cule, -kell, -akylle, -kyl, cowerkylle, 
8 coverkil, 4- covercle. [a, OF. covercle (mod. 
F. couvercle), ad. L. cooperculum a cover, f. co- 
opertre to CovER.] 

+1. A cover (of a vessel’, a lid. Ods. 

61384 CHaucer H/. Fame 1. 284 A little roundel! .. Para- 
venture as broad as a covercle. 1434 &. £. Wells (1882) 
roz2 A litill couerkell for his coppe ygilt. 1488 [Vill of 
Fourmer Somerset Ho.\, A salt wioute a couercle. [1706 
Puinuips (ed. Kersey), Covercle or Coverkit (old Word) a 
Cover, or Lid.] ; 

2. Nat. /fist. Any natural structure, acting as a 
lid; an operculum. rare. 

a1682 Sir T. Browne J7racts 11 (L.) The covercle of a 
shell-fish. 1852 TH. Ross tr. Humboldt’s Trav, 11. xxiv. 
453 Opening the covercle of the lecythis. 1876 Goldsmith's 
Wat. First. 11. 535 nofe, The hornets line their cells with 
silk, and stop them with a covercle of the same material. 

+Co'vercle, v. Obs. rare—). [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To close down or hide as under a covercle. 

@1631 Donne in Select, (1840) 233 We cover it [sin] with 
some pretences, some excuses, some hopes of covercling it. 

Co'vercled, 2. wonce-use. [f. COVERCLE sb. + 
-ED 2.) Having a covercle or lid. 

1854 Bapnam Salient, 64 Silver stewpans, covercled and 
without lids. 

Cover-cloth (kzveiklpp). [f. Cover sd. + 
CuotH.} <A cloth used as a cover, acloth covering. 

1599 Mills & Inv. V.C. (Surtees) 11. 356, iiij pare of lynen 
sheates .. xiiij new coverclothes, in a troncke. 1660 FisHER 
Rusticks Alarin Wks. (1679) 402 They who thou begin’st 
to lash. .inthy Latine Cover-Cloath. 1882 CAauLFiELb, etc. 
Dict. Needlework 392/1 All these Pillows before they are 
finished are covered with three cloths known as Cover Cloths, 
which are used to keep the lace clean while in progress. 

Covered (ko-void', Ap/.a. Also 5-7 couered, 
5 curyd, kevvryd. [f. Cover sd. and v. +-ED.) 

1. Having a cover, covering, or lid. +b. Of a 
ship: Decked. te. Of base coin: Overlaid or 
plated (with precious metal). 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 41 My best gay cuppe of erthe 
kevvryd. /étd. 42 My browne cuppe of erthe curyd. 1600 
Saks. A. Y. Z, ut. iv. 26, 1 doe thinke him as concaue as 
a couered goblet. «1656 Ussuer Amn. vi. (1658) 421 King 
Eumenés, coming from Elza with 20 covered ships. 17: 
Crampers Cycl. s.v. .Wedals, Covered or Plaited Medals 
are those which have only a thin silver leaf over the copper. 

+ 2. Concealed, hidden ; secret ; of concealed or 
ambiguous meaning. Oés. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 57b, Yf she hadde holde her 
self more secrete and couered. 1552 
Sund, after Trin, Wks. 11. 182 Yet he doth it with dark 
and covered words. 1581 J. Bett Haddou's Answ. Osor. 
173 Either by his covered, or discovered will. 

3. Thickly clothed with some vegetative growth. 
Now only in comb., as érake-, moss-, wecd-covered, 

1632 Litucow Trav. vi. (1682) 320 Some were in the 
covered Fields hunting their prey. 1678 A. Lovett Fon- 
taine’s Duties Cav. 11g An Army passing through a close 
and covered Country. 

4. Roofed or closed in overhead. 

1667 Mitton P. L. 1. 763 The spacious Hall..like a 
cover'd field. 1709 Appison Zatler No. 123 P 2 These were 
most of them covered Walks. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
II1. 262 There is not a covered way to walk in after drink- 
ing. 1895 Jowetr lato (ed.2) 1. 195 They walked about 
in the covered court. 

5. Wearing one’s hat ; keeping one’s hat on. 

¢1669 S. Cotvit in Maidment Sc. Pasgurls (1868) 394 And 
speak to Statesmen with your hat on; And covered, rourd 
in ladies’ ears. 2727 Swirt Wonder of Wond., He stands 
always covered, even in the presence of the king. d 

6. Sheltered, protected, screened ; sfec. in Forti. 
t covered flank, covered-way (formerly covert-way ; 
see CuVERT a. 1 b): see quots. 

1685 Travestin Siege Vewheusel 28 The besieged made a 
Sally by a covered way. 1751 Cuawpers Cyd. sv. Flank, 
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Low, covered, or retired Flank is the platform of the case- 
mate which lies hid in the bastion. 1828 SrearMANS / rit, 
Gunner (ed. 2) 207 The Covered-way is intended to form a 
communication round the place, gad to prevent the enemy 
from approaching the counterscarpe of the ditch. 18§9 F. 
A. Grirritus 4irtil, Man, (ed, g) 261 The Covered way is 
a space of about 30 feet broad, extending round the counter- 
scarp of the ditch, being covered by a parapet... with a 
banquette. 

7. Comb. Covered-binding (Mining) = plank- 
tmbering (sec quot.); covered-eyed a., having 
cyes protected by a covering ; opposed to naked- 
eyed, 

1857 Acassiz .Vat. Hist. U.S. 1. 71 The Covered-eyed 
Medusxz. 1881 RayMonp Mining Closs., Covered-binding, 
=Plank-timbering, the lining of a shaft with rectangular 


plank frames. 
Coverer ‘kovare1). [f. Cover v.}+-rxl.) 


1, One who covers. 

1393 Lanct. 7”, PP. C. vi. 176 Constantyn shal be here 
cook and couerer of here churche. 1398 Irevisa Harth. 
De P. Rev. vi. (1495) 112 The eye lyddes ben the helers 
aid couerars of the cyen. 1§91 Percivate Sp ict, be- 
fador..a coueror. 1641 Disc. Pr. Henry in [larl. Mise. 
II]. 527 No coverer of his thoughts. 1861 Trencu F/. 7 
CA. Asia 205 The true coverer of the nakedness of man. 

b. A thing that covers; a cover. 

1792 Trans. Soc. Arts X. 142 Then side stones, and a 
stone coverer were put in. ; 

2. spec. +a. One who covers or roofs build- 
ing, etc. Obs. 

192g Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Slate, Helliers or Coverers 
with Slate. 1764 Axtig. in Ann. Reg. 173/2 Tilers, and 
other coverers. , 

b. AZ, He who covers the man in front of 
him: see Cover v. 12. 

1996-9 Instr. & Reg. Cavalry (1813) 6 When any of those 
officers. shift from their proper places..their coverers oc- 
cupy such place during their absence, and on their return 
again resign it. 1832 /’rop. Regul. Instr. Cavalry 1. 101 The 
Standard and his Coverer resume their posts. 1861 HuGHES 
Tom Brown Oxf. x\liv. (1889) 427 He 1s covering sergeant 
of my company, and the smartest coverer we have. 

3. With defining word prefixed, as doat-, bonnet-, 
flask-coverer, etc. 

1723 Lond, Gaz. No. 6172,11 Henry Hunt... Flask-Cov- 
erer, @1779 Cook Voy. VI. 1v. ix. (R.), The women .. are 
the .. boat-builders or boat-coverers. 1887 //ackney Gaz. 
g Feb. 2/7 Wanted. . HOnreR Conerersante vet and beaders. 

Coverfeu, obs. var. of CURFEW. 

+ Co-ver-fire. Ods. [f. Cover v.1+ Fire sb., 
after F. couvre-feu.) A utensil for covering up and 


preserving fire. 

1715 DesaGuLiers Fires Jmpr. 54 The Cover-Fire (as the 
Author calls it). /ééd. 129 ‘The Cover-Fire Instruments. 
1837 Penuy Cycl. V111. 2234/1 An iron implement which is 
called a curfew, or cover-fire. 

Covering (kz-varin), vd. sb.) 

1. The action of the vb. Cover, in various scnses. 

¢1400 MAUNDEV. (1839) xxiii. 252 In gode love scholde be 
nocoverynge. 1428 £. £. Wills (1882) 20 To the keuering 
of the trinite schapell. 1552 Huroet, Couerynge, horsynge 
or leapynge of amare. 1607 Hieron IVs. I. 152 The hiding 
and couering of mine owne actions. a1722z Liste usd, 36 
Covering is when the lime is first laid on the land..and so 
covered over with earth. 1812 E-raminer 28 Sept. 612/2 
The division of Foy..was charged with the covering of the 
retrograde movement. 1849 Youatt //orse 319 From the 
time of covering, to within a few days of the expected 
period of foaling. 1859 F. A. Grirritus Artil. dan. (ed. 9) 
155 The subaltern officers correct the covering and dressing. 

2. concr. That which covers or is adapted to 
cover, whether for protection, shelter, concealment, 
or adomment; a cover; a cloth to spread over; 


clothing ; the outer coating or integument. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvi. 343 Scaffatis, ledderis, and 
coueryngis. 1382 Wyciir 2 Sai. xvii. 19 A womman.. 
strauste out a couerynge vpon the mcuth of the pit. 
c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 346 Medicyns fat..makip a 
rynde aboue upon be fleisch & makip a strong keveryng 
for to defende pe fleisch fro harm. 1413 Lypc. /‘iler. 
Sowle 1. xxxvii. (1483) 84 Norysshyng to the body within 
and koueryng withoute. 1530 Patscr. 210 1 Coveryng 
of a sadell, fozvsse. 1566 in E. Peacock Aug. Ch. Furn. 
(1866) 54 An alb—whearof is made a coveringe for our font. 
1577 B. Goocr /Jeresbach's JIusb, 1. (1586) 70 b, Trees and 
Wooddes. at the first served men for foode, coveryng, and 


clothing. 1611 Bisre od xxii. 14 Thicke cloudes are a 
coucring to him that he seeth not. 1774 Gotpsm. Vat. 
dist. 1. 48 The whole earth .. was Garied beneath a 


covering of waters. 1828 Scott F. M/. Perth xxx, There was 
neither cloak nor covering for the Prince. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. 1. 106 The covering or capsule, when 
the seeds become ripe, opens at the top. 1854 BRrewsTER 
More Workds iii. 4o Vhe geologist. finds its solid covering 
composed of rocks. 1874 1. TotteMacue in Foren, Kev, 
Feb. 226 A convenient covering, from behind which ke may 
direct his own shafis with impunily. 

+b. spcce. The rcof of a building ; a canopy; a 
ted-cover; the cover of a book. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. clxvil. (1395) 7122 
Trees areryd. vp to the toppe of the house. .teeryth vp the 
coueryng therof. 1489 /'aston Lett. No. 336 1. 482 Item, 
j payre of schetys.. Item, j coveryng of whyte lynen clothe. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clni. 144 The stretes were couerd 
ouer his hede.. with ryche couerynge. 1483 Cath. Angi, 
78 Couerynge of a buke, coopertorium, 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 186 b, The foundacyon may be without the 
couerynge of the hous. 1558 /avent. in Wells & Juz. NLC. 
(Surtees) 170 A payre of lin sheits & a old coveringe. 1630 
R Johnson's Ningd, & Commie. 238 The tops and cover- 
ings of houses. 1681 Coivit Wastes Supflic. (1751) 58 We 
sold covering, sheet, and blanket. 
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te. A lid. Ods. 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 54 A pece of syluer w' a cur- 
yng of syluyr haueyng a knoppe aboue. ¢ 1540 Prigr. 7. 
83 in Thynne Aximadz. App. 79 With keuering of his 
cupe. 1633 P. Frercuer Purple /sé. uu. xxxv.25 Like toa 
pot..with close-laid covering. 

3. Comb. [here the vbl. sb. and ffl. a. often 
blend], as covering-hurdle, -party, -plate, -time ; 
covering-board, a plank which is fitted round the 
ship, covering the tops of all the tirabers ; = PLANK- 
SHEER ; + covering-seeds, comfits made by coat- 
ing seeds with sugar; covering-stone, the top 
stone ofa cromlech or the like; covering-strap, in 
iron ships, a plate beneath the two meeting-plates 
in a strake, to which these are riveted, and thus 
connected together. 

1846 A. Younc Nant. Dict., *Covering-board, the same as 
plank-sheer, 188% Daily Tel. 28 Jan., 1..noticed how close 
the water washed up against the covering-board. 1832 J. 
ree S¢. /ferbert’s sie 122 The Britons are said to have 
used a ‘covering-hurdle in battle. 1651-7 T. Barker Art 
of Angling (1820) 14 Put into the pan, and covered with a 
*covering plate. 16.. Rich Closet of Rarities (N.), To 
make each sort of comfits, vulgarly called *covering-seeds, 
etc., witb sugar. 1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids 218 In 
order to get the “covering-stone the easier into its place. 
1786 Sportsm, Dict. sv. Stallion, Let there be likewise a 


rack and manger, to feed him in during his *covering-time. 

+Co'vering, 7/. sb.2 Obs. [f. Cover v.2+ 
-ixG £.] Recovering, recovery. 

¢1230 Hali Merd, 11 Hit isan lure pat is widute coueringe. 
@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 12266 (Cott.) All had couering bat was in 
wa. ¢1320 Cast. Love 572 No mon nedde of him-self a 
couryng. 1375 Barsour Bruce 1x. 113 Swa seik wes the 
king That men doutit of his coueryng. c¢1450 LoNELICcH 
Graié li. 356 Keuering of myn grete maladye. 

Covering, ///.a. [f. Cover v.1+-1NG 2.] That 
covers: see the vb. Covertng-leaves (see quot.). 
Covering letter: a \etter enclosing another letter 
or document; an explanatory letter. Covering 
price: an inclusive price. 

1535 CoverDALE £ze#. xxviii. 14 Thou coueringe Cherub. 
16x SHAKS. Cymb. v. v. 350 These couering Heauens. x6x1 
iste Naw. iv. 5 They shall take downe the couering 
Vaile. 1790 Beatson Nav. § AZil. Alem. 1. 323 Orders 
were given for the covering and working parties..to return 
to camp. 1833 Negul. Justr. Cavalry 1. 36 The covering 
sergeants move up to the front rank. 1877 BENNETT tr. 
Thomés Bot. iv. 86 Covering-leaves are so called because 
they cover or protect other parts of the plant. In this class 
are included the bud-scales already described and the bracts 
or hypsophyllary leaves. 1881 H. H. Gisss Double Stand. 
28, jos. per piece is a covering price. 1887 Pall Mall G. 
20 Jan. 14°1 Addresses.. must be written legibly on the 
back of the designs, and not on covering letters. x892 
Edin. Rev. Jan. 189 The petition, with Rodney's covering 
letter. . are... at the Record Office. 

Cover-key, dial. f. CULVER-KEY. 

Coverless (kvvailés, a. [f. Cover 5d. + 
-LESS.] Without a cover. Hence Co-verlessness. 


1863 W. B. Jerroip Sigzals of Distress 4 he gin-palace? | 


on one side of the way, and the empty cupboard and cover- 
less bed opposite. 188x Mrs. H. Hunt Childr. Ferns. 58 
‘The dinner was. . [sent] coverless through tbe storm. 1886 
Sal, Rev. 28 Aug. 304 The little quartos are so well printed 
. . that one is bound to excuse. . their coverlessness. 


Coverlet ‘ka voailét). Forms: 4-5 cou-, 
coverlite, -lyt.e, -lyth, cowyrlythe, keuerlit, 
-lyte, keweferlyte, kever-, koverlet, 5-6 couer- 
let _t.e, 6 couerlyght, couverlet, keuerlette, 
6-7 coverlett, 5- coverlet. [The early form 


coverlite appears to represent an OF. *covre-lzt (f. 
covrtr to cover +/zt bed). Examples of cover/:t, 
covertet occur in 14th c. Anglo-Fr,; but these may 
be from English. (Mod.F. couvre-/it is a neologism, 
suggested perhaps in part by Eng. coverlet.) The 
variants in -/et, -light, -led, -lrd (see next), etc., 
show that at an early date the composition of the 
word was unknown. ] 

1. The uppermost covering of a bed; a counter- 
pane, quilt. ; 

(1381 JI20/ of C'tess of March in Nicholls Royal Wills 
(1730) roo Un coverlet de worstede pur mesine le lit, vn 
couertour de bleu, etc, 1399 JI2l/ of C’tess of Gloucester, 
bid, 181 Item, un lit .. ove .. testers, coverlitz, curtyns, et 
tapitz, qe a eux appertient.]} 

41300 Cursor MM. 11239 (Gott.) Was bar no pride [of] couer- 
Ine [7 ma couerledj chamber curtin ne tapite. 1382 Wyc.ir 
2 Avugs viii. 15 He toke an coverlyte . . and spradde upon 
his face. 1395 £. &. Wills (1882) 4 A keuerlet of red sendel 
ypouthered with Cheuerons. ¢x1qqg0 Gest Rom. xl. 160 
(Harl. MS.) Vitwene hir shete and hir conerlyte of hir 
bede. 1515 Parccray Agloges iii. (1570) B vj/2 All the cloathes 
and couerlet. 1522 Bury Wills 116 A couerlyght with Mowre 
delyce. 1632 LitHcow raz. v. 1682) 200 Neither have they 
any bed-cloths, save only a coverlet above them. 1766 
Pesxaxt Zool., Eider Duck, It's remarkably light, elastic, 
warni qualities, make it [eider down) highly estcemed, as a 
stuffing for coverlets. 1865 Livincstone Zambesi xx. 405 A 
present of a quilted coverlet. 

2. transf. A covering of any kind: a cover. 

1551 Bis. 2 Sam. xvii.1g The wyfe toke and spread a 
couerlet [Coverpate, couerynge ; so 1611] on the top of the 
well and strawed thereon .. barley. 1665 (3. Havers P. 
della Valles Trav. £, Ind. 90 The Nets, are cover'd for 
avording the Rain with dry Coverlets made of Palm leaves. 
1718 Vorr [iad y. 246 Ten polish’d chariots .. veil’d in 
sparious coverlets. 1744 Mirciete in Pil. Trans. XLII. 
104 l’erhaps the inner Ipidermis itself may appear thro’ its 
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outer porous Coverlet. 1825 Beverley Lighting Act ii. 20 
Any blind, shade, coverlet or awning. .before any shop. 
b. fg. (from 1 and 2. 

1627-77 FectHam Resolces 1. xxxiv. 57 Gold is the only 
Coverlet of imperfections. 1687 ConGreve Old Bach. 1. i, 
Under the coverlet of religion. 1860 TyxpaLt G/ac. 1. vii. 
so Over the slopes..was spread a coverlet of shining snow. 

3. Comb., as coverlet-maker. 

1848 W. H. Kexty tr. ZL. Blanc's Hist. Ten Y. IL. 273 
The Sieur Veron, coverlet inaker. 

Coverlid (kvvailid). Forms: 4-7 cou., 
coverled, -lyd, (7-8 coverlaid), 6- coverlid. 
[A variant of prec., with different analysis of the 
second part.] = prec. ° 

a 1300[see CoverteT x]. c 1450 Joc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 742/16 
Hoc cooportorium, acoverlyd. 1389 Hay any Work 33 Fling 
a couerled onhim. 1676 Hosses //tad xvi, 323 And on him 
laid a fair white Coverled. 1707 tr. C’tess D'’Aunoy’'s Vhs. 
508 She wrapp'd her self up in her Coverlaid. 1765 Lod. 
Chron. 3 Jan. 9 Blankets and coverlids were distributed to 
the necessitous poor. 1855 Macavcay /7/ist. Eng. III. 174 
Blankets and coverlids. 1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 185 The 
bed, with its silken coverlid. 

b. ¢ransf. and jig. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 253 Having nothing but 
the spangled Coverlid of Heaven over him. 1658 RowLanp 
Mon/fet's Theat. Ins. 1070 This field Spider. .stretching forth 
his sheet with a Coveilaid. 1854 Ruskin Lect. Archit.i. 34 
The very soul of the cottage .. isin its thick impenetrable 
coverlid of close thatch. 1865 CartyLe Freak. Ct. 1V. xu. 
ix. 2or Under a coverlid of London Fog. 

Coverly, obs. var. of COVERTLY. 


+ Co'ver-pane. Oés. Also 5 keurepayn, 6 
coverpanne. ff. CovER+ Pane cloth.] A cloth 
that covers, a cloth covering : cf. CoUNTERPANE *. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks.(Roxb.) 274 In anoder cofer 
toayles, a keuvrepayn, vj. white bolles unkeuvryng. a@ 1552 
Letanp Jnthron. of Abp. Nevill (R.\, All to be covered 
with a cover-pane of diaper of fynesylke. 1564 Lauc, IVills 
II.57 Unto Robart Moreleys wiefe a coverpane. ¢ 1600 in 
Househ. Ord. (1790) 294 The Serjant [of the Pantry] hath 
for his fee, all the coverpannes, drinking towells, and other 
linen clothe. .that are darned. 

Co'ver-poi:nt. {f. Cover v. + Poist sd.] 

l. Cricket. a. A fielder who stands behind, and 
a little to the bowler’s side of, ‘ point’, to stop and 
return such balls as are not fielded by the latter. 
b. His position in the field. 

1850 ‘Bat’ Crick. Manual 45 A good cover-point watches 
the motions of the batsman. 1857 HucHes 70m Brown 
u. viii, Look out now at cover-point. 1887 Ties 5 Sept. o/s 
The smart fielding of cover-point. ; ; 

2. Lacrosse. A player who stands just in front 
of ‘ point’, with the object of preventing the ball 
from coming near the goal. 

Co-versed (kouwsust’, a2. 7rig. [f. Co- pref. 
4 + VERSED a.] In Co-versed sine: the versed 
sine of the complement of an angle (see VERSED. 

1706 Puitiirs (ed. Kersey’, Co-versed Sine (in Geow.) is 
the remaining part of the Diameter of a Circle after the 
Versed Sine is taken from it. 1782 Hutton in Phd. Trans. 
LXXIV. 32 The difference between radius and sine will be 
the co-versed sine. : 

Co‘ver-shame. Something used to conceal 
shame ; a garment used to cover nakedness ; also 
jig. }b. The shrub /uzperus Sabina or Savin, 
employed to procure abortion. 

1629 GauLEe Holy AJadx. 86 Hath made him a new kinde 
of Catch-credit of his old couer-shame. 1659 Gayton 4 7¢ 
Longev. 73 Thou cover-shame, old Figtree. 168x DrypeNx 
Sp. Friar mm. i, Does he put on holy Garments for a Cover- 
shame of Lewdness? 1693 Reply to Ladies Petit.in Harl. 
Altsc. (1745) LV. 419/2 Those dangerous plants called cover- 
shame, a/zas savin, and other anti-conceptive weeds and 
poisons. 1886 Britren & HoLtanp Plant-x., Cover-shame, 
Funiperus Sabina. 

Co:ver-sli‘p. 1. Cricket. An extra fielder some- 
times placed to back up the two slips (short-slip 
and long-slip). b. His position in the field. 

1891 Datly News 23 June 3/7 He was let off .. by Wilson 
at cover-slip. : 

2. A slip of thin glass used for covering a micro- 
scopical preparation ; =cover-glass (CovER s6.! 8). 

Co'ver-slut. Something worn to cover slut- 
tishness, an outer garment put on over untidy 
attire, an apron, pinafore, or ‘brat’. Also fig. 

1639 Short Contention betw. French-hood, Felt-Hat, etc. 
1.9 Wee dve know you [ie. the head-dress called ‘The 
Bagge'] to be..a meere rumpled.. Taffeta Cover-slut. 1657 
G. Srarkry Helmont’s Vind. 173 It is ..hateful, that the 
providence of God should be misapplied as a cover-slut of 
idleness, ignorance, and unconscionableness. 1670 Acc, 
Scotland in Iarl. Misc. VI. 139 (D.) Those women that 
tan purchase plads need not bestow much upon other 
clothes, these cover-sluts being sufficient. 1795 Burke 
Regic. Peace iv. Wks. 1X. 54 Rags and Coversluts of Infamy. 
1808 Wo.cort (P. Pindar) One sore Pecp Wks. 1812 V. 374 
Put on your cover-slut of blue. 1845 Athenvum 4 Jan. 17 
Exhibiting ..a smart architectural ‘pinafore’ in front..a 
mere ‘coyerslut’ intended to hide meanness and deformity. 

Covert ‘kz-vait), 2. (fa. pple.) Forms: 4-7 
couert(e, 5 couuerte, 6 couvert, 4- covert. 
[a. OF. covert, later couvert:—L. coopertum, pa. 
pple. of covrir, couvrir :—L. cooperirve to COVER.) 

. Zit. Covered, hidden; roofed over; ovcr- 
grown ; sheltered. Now rare. 

1393 Gower Conf I. 227 For gladly wolde I..holde me 
covert alway. c 1489 Caxton Blanch. v. (1890) 22 Blanch- 


COVERT. 


ardyn. .holdynge the couert wayes, because..he shold not 
be folowed or ouer taken. x609 Biste (Douay) Zzeé. iv. 
comm., Covert passage about seven foot in height. 1625 
Bacon &ss. Gardens (Arb.) 559 You are. .to Plant a Couert 
Alley, vpon Carpenters Worke .. by which you may goe in 
Shade. 1707 J. Mortimer Husd. (J.), The fox is .. very 
prejudicial to the husbandman, especially .. near forest- 
woods and covert places. 1814 Worpsw. Z.-xcursion 111. 177 
This covert nook reports not of his hand. 1883 STEVENSON 
Silverado Sg. 40 All is green, solitary, covert. 
+ b. Fortif. Covert way : =COovERED way. 

1591 GARRARD Art I"arre 311 The way which is made in 
the counterscarpe which is commonly called the covert-way. 
1688 J.S. Fortification 27 The Covert or close way .. left 
above the Moat next the open Field. x80x WELLINGTON in 
Gurw. Desf. I. 361 Turning tbem by the covert way. 


+e. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1713 STEELE Sect. No. 423 ? 4 This Covert-way of Court- 
ship. 1774 Fretcuer His. Ess. Wks. 1795 IV. 11 The 
covert way of Pharisaism. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist.(1776) 
ILI. 401 ‘The beaver has a covert way bored under the ice. 

2. jig. Concealed, hidden, secret ; disguised. 

¢ 1303 R. Baunne Handi. Synne 389 3yf hyt be shewede 
here apert, Yn ouber stede hyt ys couert. azg4o00 Robbery 
in Rel. Ant. IL. 38 A covert thefte dos he in case. 1574 
tr. MWarlorat's Apocalips so The couert thoughts and 
delights of the minde. 1641 Terses de la Ley 73b, Con- 
dition implyed, or covert and not expressed, which is 
called a condition in Law. 1791 Cowper //iad 1. 187 Wage 
covert war or open? 1828 D’Israeti Chas. J, I. v. 117 It 
was a covert attempt on the French side to disguise Catholic 
emancipation. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. 631 The words.. 
were taken as conveying a covert threat. 

b. of looks, glances, 

1840 Dickems Barn. Rudge xii, Towards one particular 
window he directed many covert glances. 1865 — AZut. 
Fr.u xvi, A covert glance at her face. 


+3. Of persons: Not open, close, secretive ; sly, 
deceitful. Ods. 


1340 Hampote Pr. Consc. 4489 Gog es als mykel at say, 
als covert, And Magog es noght elles bot als apert. c1400 
Rom. Rose 6152 Religiouse folk ben fulle covert; Seciler 
folk ben more appert. 1494 Fasyan Chron. \1. clxv. 159 
This Lewys was not so couert in his werke..but that his 
yncle had thereof wyttyng. 1594 SHaks. ich. [//, i. v. 
33 He was the couertst sheltred Traytor That euer liu’d. 
1673 S.C. Art of Complaisance 94 Viberius the most crafty 
and covert of all men. 

b. Of words: Of hidden or obscure nieaning 
or reference. Now 7za7e. 

1393 Gower Conf. II. 55 ‘To speke in wordes so coverte. 
1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 542/1 The couert and 
obscure wordes of. .Christ. 1622 Bacon //ex. V7, 11 Chose 
ratber a kind of middle-way .. under covert and indifferent 
words. 1856 Emerson Evg. Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) I}. 
103 They have no fancy, and never are surprised into a 
covert or witty word. 

4. Law. Said of a married woman: Under the 
cover, authority, or protection of her husband. 
See also FEME-COVERT, COVERT-BARON. 

1483 ict 1 Rich. 1/1, c.7 §3 Women covert. 1523 Fitz- 
HERB. S777’. 32 b, If a woman couert with baron shall do 
homage they shall knele before the lorde. 1536 Act 28 
Hen. VITT (Stat. Irel. 1621) 149 The husband or friend of 
any woman covert. 1699 Ac/ ro-11 Ill. IT, c. 14 § 2 
Any person..within the age of 21 years, or covert, srov 
compos, imprisoned, or beyond the seas. 1798 Dattas 
Amer. Law Rep. 11. 202 The instrument of 1790, executed 
by Margaret Henderson, being tben covert. 

Covert (kzvait), sé. Forms 4-7 couert, 4 
Sc. cowert, 5 coouert, coovert, cowart, 5-6 
couerte, 4- covert. [a. F. couvert, f. couvert, 
pa. pple. of couvrtr to cover: sce COVERT a.] 

1. gen. A covering. 

a1400 Stac. Rome 768 Vppon his hed A covert of brasse. 
ax1400 Coz. AlZyst. 140, L suppose that this woman slepte 
Withowtyn alle coverte. 1630 WapswortH Pilgr. viii. go 
My bed was straw. .without any couert at all. 1632 Litn- 
Gow Trav. vi. (1682) 303 His Head vailed with a Wooden 
covert. 1633 G. Hersert Zesple, Search viii, What covert 
dare eclipse thy face? @x166x Futter JV/orthies (1840) III. 
200 Provident nature hath wrapped them (Wal-nuts] in so 
many coverts. 31759 B. Martin Wat. (ist. Eng. 1. Surrey 
146 Sheltered from the cold Air by a moveable Covert. 1811 
W. R. Spencer Poems 82 With blood-stain’d covert rent. 

2. That which serves for concealment, protection, 
or shelter; a hiding-place, shelter ;=CovEk sé, 3. 

¢1350 17d. Palerne 2217 No couert mi3t pei kacche be 
cuntre was so playne. 1375 Barsour Bruce \. 582 Towart 
the cowert can he ga. c1470 Henry Wallace uu. 71 Couert 
of treis sawit him full weille. xgso Lever Seva, (Arb ) 137 
Whyche also shall make bryghte the couertes of darknesse. 
1650 Futter Pisgah u. iv. 113 In this City, Sheba the 
rebell, pursued by Joab..took covert. 1691 Ray Creation 
11. (1704) 363 They did all creep out of their Holes and 
Coverts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 302 Firing from be- 
hind stone walls, and such like coverts. 1870 Bryant /liad 
I. in. 80 A surer covert for the thief than night. 1876 Ban- 
crort “ist. U.S. VI. li. 385 No thicket offered covert, no 
swamp a refuge from cavalry. 

b. fig. =COVER 3d. 

1574 tr. Warlorat’s Apocaiips 1b, Vnder the couerts of 
figures, [rather] than in open speeche. 1597 Bacon Coudlers 
Good & Evill vii. (Arb.) 148 Hipocrisie draweth neer to re- 
ligion for covert. 171%3 S. Pycrorr Eng. Free-thinking 
30 Free-Thinking is made the common Covert for Scepti- 
cism. 1873 Browninc Red Cott. Nt.-cap 128 Publicity 
Stopped further fear .. and what tale Cowardice thinks a 


covert. 
c. + By covert: under cover, covertly. + lz 


(%2to) covert: in concealment ; in hiding, or dis- 
guise, secretly; rarely, in safety. /7 (the) covert 
of: inthe shelter of; { rarely, in shelter from. [Cf. 


COVERT. 


F. @ couvert dein both senses.) Under covert: under 
cover, in shclter; tin conccalinent, under a dis- 
guisc. Under (the) covert of: (lit. and fig.) under 
the shcltcr, authority, or countenance of; under 
the veil or disguise of ; + under cover of (a lctter). 

1375 Barnour fruce v1. 528 [He] held hym in-to cowert 
ay. ¢x1400 Destr. Troy 13652 His cuntre [he] keppit in 
couert & pes To the last of his lyf. 1477 Norton Ord. 
A/ch. Proem in Ashm, (1652) 8 Bacon, and Raimond, with 
others many moe Wrote under covert, and Aristotle alsoe. 
1489 Caxton Maytes of A, u. xxiv. 137 Whiche [trestelles] 
shal serve to make aleyes undre couert. @ 1533 Lp. Berners 
Huon clxiii. 636 ‘hey came downe in a valey by couerte .. 
but the valyaunt knyght..spyed them. 1548 Upate Frasi, 
Lar, Luke xii.113 Neither is there anythyng. .so close under 
coverte, which shall not..be uncouered. 1549-62 STERNHOLD 
& H. Ps. xvii. 8 And under covert of thy winges defend me 
secretly. 1562 Coorer dusw. Priv, Afasse (1850) 198 Under 
the Covert of that name you do..set forth your own error. 
1581 J. Be. //addon's Answ. Osor. 2 If you have any de- 
light in his felowshyp, use the same rather in covert .. at 
home. 1611 Biste ¥od xl. 21 He lieth..in the couert of the 
teede. 64x Witkins Alercury ii. (1707) 10 Arguments .. 
when they steal into a Man’s Assent, under the Covert of a 
Parable. ¢ 1650 Howett Le??. (1892) 599 I receiv'd your 
last under the covert of Sir John Sackvil. 1678 A. Lovett 
Foutaine’s Duties Cav. 141 Ditches, Hedges, little Hillocks, 
and. .every thing that may put the Souldiers under Covert. 
1697 Potter Antig. Greece Wi. Xx. (1715) 153 Walls.. under 
the Covert of which the Vessels had Protection. 1697 
Drynen Virg. Georg. vi. 11 Thy Bees a quiet Station find, 
And lodge ’em under Covert of the Wind. — clog. 
vu. 12 Sit here with us, in covert of the Wind. 1773 Han. 
More Search Hafpp.1. 134 The Dame..Dwells in the covert 
of yon green retreat. 1791 Cowver //jad vin. 305 He under 
covert fought of the broad shield. 1862 RawLinson A nc. 
Afon. 1. vi. 382 Every theory of roofing and lighting which 
places the whole of an Assyrian palace under covert. 

3. A place which gives sheltcr to wild animals 
or game; esp. a thicket ; =CoveEr sé. 4. 

[1199 Rot. Chartarum 21 Sex acras terre in foresta 
nostra .. juxta coopertum bosci.} 1494 cfr Seu. 11, 
c.17 It is ordained..that no Man..drive them out of their 
Coverts. 1551 T. Witson Logike 37 Coverts or boroughes, 
wherein .. he may find game at pleasure. 1596 lrayToN 
Legends . 379 Like a Deere..to the Covert doth himselfe 
betake. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 141 ® 10 Sportsmen 
who boast of killing the foxes which they lodge in the 
covert. 180x Strutt Sports §& Past. 1. i. 2 Wolves .. in- 
fested the woods and coverts. 1863 Fr. A. Kemaie Resid. 
Georgia 19 The spiked palmetto forms an impenetrable 
covert. 1871 R. Ecuis Catzllus \xiii. 72 Am I to..Be with 
hind that haunts the covert? 

Jig. 1641 Mu.ton Prel. Episc. (1851) 88 Tradition .. that 
wild, and overgrowne Covert of antiquity. r169r Ray 
Creation (1714) 335 The hedgehog..within his Covert or 
thicket of Prickles. 

~ +4. The technical term fora flock or ‘ company’ 


of coots. Obs. 

¢ 1430 Lypa. Hors, Shepe, & G. (1822) 30 A couerte of cootes. 
1486 Lk. St. Albans Fvjb, A Couert of cootes. [180r 
Strutt Sports & Past. t. it. 33.) 

5. Ornith. in pl, Fcathers that cover the bases of 
the larger feathers on some particular part of the 
body, e.g. ¢azl-coverts, wing-coverts, esp. the latter. 

1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hest. IDL. vi. xiii, The coverts of 
the wings are of a deep blackish green. 1797 Bewick Sri?. 
Birds 290 Vhe middle coverts deep blue, glossed with green 
and gold. 1825 WaTerTON Wand. S. Amer, i. ti. 179 The 
great coverts of the wings are stiff, narrow and pointed. 
1834 R. Mupte Feathere! Tribes Brit. [sles (1841) 1.8 The 
ear covert..consists of certain feathers that cover the ex- 
ternal organ of hearing. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Amat. 1. 351/1 
The feathers which lie immediately over the quill-feathers 
are the ‘greater coverts’.. The small feathers .. upon the 
bones of the antebrachium.. the ‘lesser coverts’. 1875 
‘STONEHENGE’ Brit, Sports 1. i. iv. § 1. 73 The wing: 
coverts are brow1 ish, with the greater coverts white. 

+6. Law. In phr. Under covert =COVERTURE 9. 

1563 //omilies 1. Matrimony (1859) 506 She is under 
covert and obedience of her husband. 1677 W. SHERLOCK 
Answ. T. Danson 67 A Wife under covert is secured from 
all Arrests at Law. 1710 Steecte & Appison 7atler No. 
262 P4 She was now under Covert, and not liable to any 
Debts contracted when she was a single Woman. 

b. ¢ransf. Authority, jurisdiction. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ, (1684) I. 243/2 Bishops and Priests 
ought not to come under the covert and controlement of 
Temporal power. 

7. altrib., as (sense 3) covert-bough, -shooting, 
-side; covert coat, a short light overcoat worn 
while shooting, riding, etc., and as a dust-coat ; 
hence covert coalznz, inaterial, usually waterproof, 
for such coats; covert-feather = CovrerT 3; 
+ covert-parent, parental authority or protection 


(after covert-baron). 

1816 L. Hunt Avy ui. 360 The birds that shot the 
*covert boughs between. Jfod. Adzt. Waterproof Venetian 
*covert coats. 1575 T'urseRv. /anlconrie 190 Fasten a bell 
upon the two “couert feathers of your hawkes stearne. 1760 
Epwarps in PA7l. Trans. LI. 835 The .. covert feathers of 
the wings and tail. 1867 B. P. Brent in Tegetmeier 
Pigeons xxi. (1867) 171 Vhe whole of the lesser covert 
feathers of the wing shoulders. 1650 Futter Pisgah tv. 
vi. § 6 Being grown Virgins of prety stature they were 
closely kept under *covert-parent. 1885 .Vezw 54. of Sports 
34 The physical aspects of *covert-shooting .. have changed 
very much. 1871 M. Cotuixs Mr. & Alerch. 1. x. 305 He 
mounts his hack, and is off to the “covert-side. 

+ Covert, wv. Os. [f. prec. sb.] ¢rans. To 
put 2 covering over; to cover, conceal. 

¢1420 Pallad. om Husb. 1. 147 1 stre or other thynge To 
covert here is holsom husbondynge. /étd. 1. 385 This is 
husbondrie To covert hem with sumwhat whille thay drie. 
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1639 Fuccer //oly War w. i. (1840) 173 The love of his 
loyal subjects, hitherto rather coverted than quenched. 

Co-vert-ba‘ron, a. (s/.) Also 7 covert-barne, 
-bearn. [a. Al*. converte baroun, orig. coverle 
fe barun covered by a husband.] 

A. adj, = Covent a. 4. 

siz Act 4 (len. V/T1, c.19 § 4 Women Covertebaron ex- 
cept. 1623 CockrraM, Coucrt-barron, a married woman, 
1765 Buackstone Com. I. 442 The woman .. is therefore 
called in our law-french a /emre-covert, foeutina wire co- 
operta;, is said to be covert-baron, or under the protection 
and influence of her husband, her éarozt, or lord. 

B. sb. (Chietly in phrase szder covert-baron.) 
The condition of a feme covert or married woman. 

1581 3. Ricne Farewell 11} b, She beyng under couert 
barne, your Obligation is unpleadable. 1655 Freicer 
Ch, /7ist. wi. vi, § 27 No woman under Covert-Baron was 
lyable to pay it. 1675 Crowne Country Hit iv. 68 Say you 
are my wife, and plead covert-bearn. : 

+b. Said (humorously) of the position of a 
inarried man: cf. next. Ods. 

1603 Fiorto A/ontaigne 11. xvii. (1632) 364 To put himselfe 
under covert-haron, he tooke him a wife from out that 

lace. 1638 Brome Ani. ut. vii, Who dares trust A Ladyes 

usband, who is but a Squire, And under covert-barne? 
1664 But.er /fud. u. ii. 703 Impatient Grizel Has drubb'd 
her Husband .. And brought him under Covert- Baron. 

+ Covert-feme. Oés. vare—'. [Humorously 
formed on analogy of prec.] C%der c.: (of a man) 
under the cover or protection of his wife. 

1681 Drypen Sf. Friar w.i, Instead of her being under 
covert-baron, to be under covert-feme myself. 

Co-ve'rtical, 2. Geom. [Co- 3+ VERTICAL] 
Having common vertices. 

+ Co-vertil. Ols. rare. [a. OF. couvertil 
(Godef.), dim. of couzert, in same sense.] The lid 
(of a cup) ;= CovERCLE sé. 1. 

1463 Bury Wists (Camden) 25 My lowe chased pece of 
silvir.. with owtyn any couertil, myn ij stondyng pecys 
of silvir chasid with a couertil to oon of hem. 

Covertine, obs. f. Curtain. 


Covertless, ¢. [f. Covert sé. 
Without a covert or (o/s.) covering. 

1600 Haxtuyt Voy. II]. 674 (R.) Our couertlesse boate.. 
was sonietimes ready to sinke. 


Covertly (kovaitli , adv. 
-LY %.] In a covert manner. 

+1. In a close covered manner; closely. 

1430 in Turner Dow. Archit. III. 39 So couertly euery 
thynge was couered. ¢ 1470 Henry Wallace u. 277 Rycht 
couertly thai kepe him in that caiff. 1585 Q. Exiz. in Four 
C. Eug. Lett, 2g That princes causes be vailed so couvertly 
that no intelligence may bewraye them. ; 

2. In a concealed manner; scerctly, privately. 

¢1400 Row. Rose 6113 He his lyf led covertly In Gile and 
in Ipocrisie. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxv, Tbe tother 
eye can laugh couertly. c1s3o Lp. Berners Arth, Ly. 

ryt. (1814) 178 Commaunding them al to be.. in.. a cer- 
tayn place, as couertly as they myght, wythout any noyse. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. /’7uto's Trav. xxvi.97 Getting Informa- 
tion very covertly. 1789 H. Warroce ANewin, ii. 16 To 
make his addresses to her not covertly, 1874 MotLey ar- 
neveld VI. xxii, 420 Intimations were covertly made to him. 

3. In a veiled or hidden manner ; with the sense 
implied, not expressed ; indirectly, by implication. 

c 1400 Row. Rose 19 Wightes That dremen. . Ful many 
thinges covertly That fallen after al openly. c1450 AZer/in 
xix. x5 Whan Blase herde Merlin thus couertly speke. 
1586 W. Wease Zug. Poetrie(Arb.) 53 Virgill hath a gallant 
report of Augustus covertly comprysed in the first Aglogue. 
1690 T. Burnet 7h. Earth iv. 1v. 158 There are, covertly or 
expresly .. glances upon the Millennium. 1783 Haies 
Antiq. Chr. Ch. v. 152 He treats of them, although covertly 
and in an indirect manner. 1824 Mackintosu /con Basi- 
liké Wks. 1846 1. 5r2 In these two letters,—more covertly 
in the first, more opénly in the second,—Gauden apprises 
Lord Clarendon, that [etc.]}. 

Covertness (kvvaitnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being covert ; sccrecy. 

1586 A. Day Lug. Secrefary u. (1625) 103 In respect of the 
covertnesse, safety and assurance in him reposed. 1730-6 
in BaiLey (folio', Cozertvess, hiddenness. 1755 in JOHNSON ; 
and in later Dicts. 

Coverture kovaitiiin). Forins: 3 kuuertur, 
4 couertor, 4-6 cou-, covertour(e, 4-7 couer- 
ture, 5 couertowre, (6 couverture, Sv. covera- 
tour, 8 covarture, 3- coverture. (a. OF. 
couverture "12th c. ; now couverturc) = Pr. and Sp. 
coberlura:—L. type *coopertira, f. ppl. stem of 
cooperire to COVER: see -URE. Early instances in 
-or, -t7", -our were prob. a. OF. covertor, couvre- 
totr:—L. coopertorium covering ; but on the mu- 
tescence of final -¢ these ceascd to be distinguish- 
able from the word in -¢z1.] 

1. Anything used to cover. Formerly uscd of the 
cover or lid of a cup or dish; the covcr of a 
book; the cover of a letter; now only in the 
general and usually collective sensc of ‘ covering ’. 

c145s0 Bk. Curtasye 754 in Babecs Bk. (1868) 324 Wo so 
euer he takes pat mete to bere, Schalle not so hardy po 
couertoure rere. /é¢d.791 The keruer..Vnkouers be cup 
.. Into pe couertoure wyn he powres owt. 1460-70 Sh. 
Onintessence 5 Seele pe vessel with his couertour. 1309 
Barciay Shypf of Folys (1570) 1 Full goodly bounde in 
pleasant couerture. 1540 Morvsine I izves® /ntrod. Wysd. 
By b, The bodye..is nothing els but a coverture and a 
thing bound to serve the soule. 1587 Freminc. Contn. 
Uolinshed V1. 1374'1 For such letters as caine vnto me.. 


+ -LESS.] 


(f. Covert a. + 


COVERTURE. 
a were inclosed vnder a couerture from Fulgeam. rs92 
R.D. Myprerotomachia ¥ ijb, Strong Okes ..and browne 


Ilasils .. with the greene couerture of their innunierable 
leanes, 1697 tr. C“tess J) Al nnoy's Trar. 1706 83 Flerbhairwas 
white, which she hid under a Coverture of black Lace. 1702 
W. J. Bray's Voy. Levant xxxvi. 140 ‘This ‘Tomb is quite 
naked without any Coverture or Balisters. 1860 Rawin- 
son /lerodotus 1x. \xxxii. 1V. 454 The couches .. daintily 
decked out with their rich covertures. 1873 Brownina 
Red Cott, Nt.-cap ro61 \Werbage and floral coverture 
bedeck Yon splintered mass. 

Jig. 1593 Suaxs. 3 //en. 17, w. ii. 13 In Nights Couerture 
.. Wee may surprive and take him at our pleasure. 1611 
Barkstep //77en (1876) 79 He stumbled home, In the darke 
couerture of shady night. 

+b. L1 coverture: covered. Obs. 

1545 Primer len VI1T, Matrus, Keep our eyes ine ver- 
ture From all evil and vain pleasure. 

+ 2. A bed-cover, coverlet, or quilt. Ods. 

(\pp. the earliest sense in Eng.) 

@x2z5 Ancr. R. 214 Schulen beon of wurmes his kurtel 
and his kuuertur. axzjoo A. //orm 716 He lip in bure, 
Under coverture. ¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant. 853 Conertorez 
ful curious, with comlych panez. 1340 HlampoLe /’r. Conse. 
6955 Picovertoure on be sene Salle be vermyn fulle felle and 
kene. a 1450 Aut. de la Tour (1868) 10 The childe deyde 
hi cause .. the childe was ouer charged with couerture. 
¢1477 Caxton Fason 66 To lye on the bedde of tribulacion 
under the couertour of right mortal distresse. 1483 
Gold. Leg. 126/1 A moche riche couertour for hys bedde. 
1539 /vveutories 45 (Jam.) Four coveratouris of grene 
taffatiis stikklt. 1697 tr. C’fess D’ Aunoy’s Traz. (1706) 45 
The Beds are without Curtains, the Covertures of Cotton. 

+ 3. Covering for the body, clothing; a garment. 
Also of a horse: Housings, trappings, caparison. 

¢ 1300 Thrush & Night. 119 in Hazl. E. 2P. P. (1864) I. 55 
Hoe fedde a crupel in hire boure, And helede hint with cover- 
tour. crqqoGow. § Gr. Kut. 602 Pe cropore, & pe couertor, 
acorded wyth pe arsounez. ¢ 1400 Macunxprv. (1839) xxii. 
241, 4 grete Destreres..Covered with riche Covertotires. 
1474 Caxton Chesse 152 Vestementes and couertours neces- 
sarye vnto hys body. rsss Eprn Decades 208 The men go 
vtterly naked without any..couerture at al. 1605 CampeN 
Reut. (1637) 192 Other thinke that beasts skinnes..was mans 
first coverture. 1627 Lisander & Ca/. x. 210 Without any 
caparison or other coverture but his saddle. 

4. An overhead covering; ta roof, a canopy; 
the tilt ofa waggon. Now rare. 

1382 Wveiir Lx. xxxvi. 19 He made the couertour of the 
tabernacle of skynnes of wethers. ¢1430 Lync. Bochas 1. 
xviii, (1554) 34a, ‘Fhe sterred heauen is thy couerture. 
1532-3 Act 24 //en, V/1T, c. 10 Decay of the couertures of 
thatched houses. 1632 Lirucow 7 raz, 1x. (1682) 384 The 
admirable Fishponds of Lucullus, (the Coverture of which, 
is supported by forty eight natural Pillers of stony Earth. 
1856 Mrs. Brownixnc Aur, Lefgh w. 1094 Through the 
waggon’s coverture. 

5. Protective covering; shelter; refuge. Also fg. 

1450 JZS. Cantab, Ff. i. 6, f. 151 (Llalliw.) To kepe hym 
under the coverture Of trowthe and of connyng. 1§56 App. 
Parker /’s. cxl, My closely couerture. 1579 SPENSER SAcp/. 
Cat, July 26 Agaynst his cruell scortching heate, Where 
hast thou couverture? 1632 Litucow 7rav. u. (1682) 50 To 
seek the coverture of some Rock. 1665 Mascey Grofins’ 
Low C. Warres 609 That he would assist those miserahle 
Wretches, and take them into Coverture. 1837 M. J. Cutar- 
maN in Black. Mag. XLII. 550 By Him, whose banner is 
our coverture. 

6. Concealing covering ; disguisc, veil. Also fiz. 

¢1374 CuHatcer Soeth. v. iii. 159 Ppilke notificaciouns pat 
ben yhidd vndir pe couertours of sope. c1400 Now. Kose 1583 
Ryght as a myrrour openly Shewith alle thing that stondith 
therby.. Withouten ony coverture. 1594 Carew //sarte's 
Exam, Wits xiii. (1596) 205 The wiles which come vailed 
with anie couerture. 1599 Marston Sco. V//anie 1. ii, Vo 
make Iehoua but a couerture, ‘I'o shade ranck filth. 1625 
W. B. True School War 7 The specious Martle, and 
couerture of Religion. a 1677 Barrow Sev. (1683) II. xix. 
273 Shrowded under the coverture of other Persons and 
Names. 1856 Boker Anne Ro/eyn v.vi, Vl hide thy name 
Under the coverture of even lines. 

7. fig. Concealment ; dissimulation, deceit, covert 
conduct. 

1393 Gower Conf, III. 328 They..faile of that they seche 
By coverture and sleight of speche. c1q00 Berry 1147 
Kepte well hir purpose vndir coverture. 1g9: SPENSER .J/. 
Hubbard 683 Throughly arni’d against such coverture. 

+ 8. fig. a. A pretext, pretence; b. a justifica- 
tion, a defence of conduct. Oéds. 

©1440 Generydes 4596 To sle hymvterly, With fals tresone 
vnder a coverture. ¢ 1477 Caxton Jase 95 b, He folowed 
Medea under the couerture of will to go.. to the temple. 
1548 Upatt, etc. Fras. Par, Matt. \ 22 Under this un- 
honest couerture. 1583 Gotpinc Calzin on Devt, cxvi. 710 
Nay not then, when wee haue just cause and couerture. 

9. Law. The condition or positton of a woman 
during her married life, when she is by law tinder 
the authority and protection of her husband. Also 
in phr. Under coverture (Gt. and fig.). 

1542-3 «Ict 34-5 (len. VI11,c. 22 The freholde of his wife. 
during the couerture between them. 1587 Gotpixc De 
Mornay xvi. (1617) 285 If the Soule had held her selie in 
awe, and onder couverture. 1642 Perkins Pref, BA, i. § 20 
to This grant shall not bind the husband dureing the cover- 
ture. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAVNE S?. Ge. Drit. 1. Ul. ¥. 1743) 
179 If a freeman marry a bondwoman, she is also free 
during the coverture, 1817 W. Setwys Love Visé "9705 
ted. 4) II. 698 13. afterwards died under coverture, no entry 
having been made on her behalf to avoid the fine. 1868 
Miss Brappon Dead Sea Fr. 1. vii, lis accomplished 
wife could scarcely he subjected to .. imprisonment . .w bil 
sheltered by the agis of her coverture. 

b. Aumorously said of a married man. 

1836 Dickexs S&. Bos, Watkins Tottle, 1 pleaded my 
coverture, being a married man. 

70-2 


COVESS. 


10. Ornith.= Covert 5. rare. [F. couvertures. | 

1861 Hucmetr. Wogzin-Tandon u. ut, 211 The great wing 
and tail feathers. .and the cuvertures which protect the base 
of the latter. 

Covert-way : see CovERT a. 1b. 

Covess kdu'vés). slang or vitlgar. 
sh.t+-Ess.] A femaie ‘ cove’. 

1789 G. Parker Life's Painter 144 He was well acquainted 
with the cove and covess. 1819 London Guide 226 He was 
sweet, not to say nutty, upon the covess. 1827 LyTTon 
Pelham U1. 292 Ah Bess my covess. 

Covet (ka'vét’, v. Forms: 3 cuueiten, 3-6 
coueite, -eyte, 4 coveite, 4-6 -eyte, (5 koueyte, 
coweyt, cuwet), 4 couaite, covayte, 4-5 co- 
vaite, .couctte, 6 covetts, coouet, couveyte, 
covate, Sc. cowait’, 5-7 couet(e, 6- covet. [a. 
OF. cuvertier, coveiter (in 13thc. covotter, mod.F. 
convotter) = Pr, cobettar, cubitar, It. cubttare:—L. 
type *cupiditare, {. cupiditat-em eager desirc, 
Cuprpity, f. czpéve to desire, covet.] 

1. trans. To desire; esf. to desire eagerly, to 
wish for, long for. a. with materia! obj. 

©1325 Coer de L. 4763 Though thou gold coveyte. @ 1340 
Hasmvoce /salter i. 1 He is blisful til whaim all thynge 
comes bat he couaites. ¢1490 Prop. Parv. 96 (MS. K) 
Coweytyn, cupio, opto. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 98 
Boyes goe up and downe with flaggons of wine, and fill to 
those that covet it. 1732 ArpuTHNoT Rules of Diet 306 
‘They covet subacid Liquors, and abhor fat and oily things. 
a 1839 Praep Poems (1864) 1. 265 Fame shall twine for me 
in after days A wreath I covet not. 1862 Ruskin A/unera 
P. (1880) 25 We are. .apt to suppose that whatever is widely 
coveted..must be included in our definition of wealth. 

Proverb. Ad/ covet all lose. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 306 Wo so coueytep al, al lesep 
ywys. 1525 Lp. Berners Frvoiss. Il. xxxvi. 108 They that 
all coueteth all leseth. 1562 J. Heywoop Prov. § Efigr. 
(1867) 141 All couet, all loose: this comth oft in vre. But 
nought haue, nought loose: this is euer sure. 1678 B. R. 
Letter Pop. Friends 3 All Covet, all Loose. 

b. with immaterial obj. 

a@1340 Hampoce Psalter v. 11 Pe prophet couaitis noght 
paire dampnacioun. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 1 ij, She 
euer coueyted the pees and loucof her lord. 1548 in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. 11. App. P. 48 We, coveting above al things the 
glory of God. 1611 Bisie 1 Cor. xii. 31 Couet earnestly the 
best gifts. 1718 Freethinker No. 57. 12 If..you covet the 
Admiration of Others, you must learn not to Admire your 
Self. 1814 Scott Lid. of /sles vi. xvii, The bliss on earth 
he covets most. 

ce. with zzf or zxf. phrase. 

1325 £. E. Allit. P. B. 1054 To be coube in his courte 
pou coueytes penne. ¢1440 Gesta Row. xliv.174(Harl. MS.) 
‘The holy trenite, that coveytithe a nian to be couplid to him 
by penaunce. ¢1440 York A/yst. xxiii. 13 Longe haue 3e 
coveyte for to kenne My fadir. 1545 AscHam Joxoph. 
(Arb.) 102 Those be wiser men which couete to shoote wyde. 
1653 WALTON Axgler 133 To which place [the Sea] they 
[Salmon] covet to swim, by the instinct of nature. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia (1882) 1. 2 Her mind. .coveted to regain its 
serenity. 1860 Lit. Churchman VI. 169/1 Many a person 
. has coveted to imitate the example. 7 

da. absol. 

€1340 Cursor Jf, 24639 (Fairf.) Ne for to couette was me 
na bote. 

e. fig. Said of things. 

c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 272 Sene it isin ald sawe, 
pat kynde coueyts ay hislawe. 1577 B. Goocr Heresbach's 
Hush. 1. (1586) 33b, Two sortes of Pease, the one sort 
coveteth to climbe aloft, and runneth up uppon stickes. 
1778 W. Price Alin. Cornub. 27 A coarse Quartz, which is 
the most impure, and covets no particular form. 

+ 2. To desire with concupiscence or with fleshly 
appetite. Ods. (or merged in 3). 

@ 12zz§ Aucr. R. 60 Cuueiten mon, oder haben wille uorte 
beon iwilned of mon: bo beod heaued sunne.  ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer Pars. 7. e 262 Concupiscence..maketh hym 
coueite by coueitise of flesshly synne by sighte of hise eyen. 
c1400 Destr. Troy 13820 Pi hegh lust, Pat pou couetus 
vnkyndly to couple with me. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour 
Cvb, Sychem .. sawe her so faire that he coueyted her. 
1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. ui, (1586) 138b, The 
Rammes..rather covet the olde Ewes, then the young. 


+b. To desire to cat; to hanker after as food. 

1634 Sir T. Hernert Trav. 10 These barbarous Angiqui 
core their friends, whom they unbowell with a greedy 
delight. 

3. To desire culpably ; to long for (what belongs 
to anothcr). (The ordinary sense.) 

a1300 Little Cato xxvii, Oper mennes ping with wronge 
Coueyte hit nou3t in herte. @ 1340 HampoLe Psalter ix.14 
pat change pat pai wickedly couaited. ¢1386 CHaucEeR 
Pars, 1. » 670 Coucitise is for to coueite swiche thynges as 
thou hast nat..with-out rightful nede. 1477 Kart Rivers 
(Caxton) Dictes 27 To coucyte that that he may not haue. 
1611 Ginte x. xx. 17 Thou shalt not couet thy neighbours 
house, thou shalt not couet thy neighhours wife .. nor any 
thing that is thy neighbours. 1784 Cowrrr Vash v. 227 
Industry in some To improve and cultivate their just de- 
mesne Made others covet what they saw so fair. 1832 
Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. xxi. 450 If I wish for a watch 
hanging ina watchmaker’s window. .l am guilty of coveting 
iny neighbour's goods (provided that the wish recur fre- 
quently. 

b. absol. 

1382 Wyctir Row. vii. 7 Thou schalt not coueite. ¢ 1440 
York Myst. xx. 190 The xt: {comaundment] biddis no3t 
coveyte, 16141 Bisri. Prov. xxi. 26 Hee coucteth greedily 
all the day long. 1784 Cowrrr Jas vi. 772 Vhe garden.. 
needs no fence, For there is none to covet, all are full. 

c. with zzf. Obs. or arch. 
c 1400 Maunbev. (Roxb.) vi. rg He..was puysound thurgh 


[f. Cove 


1108 


anoper pat coueited to be sowdan. 1§35 CovERDALE Micah 
ii. 2 When they covet to haue londe, they take it by violence. 
1601 RK. Jounson Avngd. & Comme. (1603) 17 Envying the 
greatnes of Charles the Emperour, and coveting to sur- 
passe hia. 


+4. zutr. a. To lust. Oés. 


| 


1382 Wycur Gad. v.17 The fleisch coueitith [Vulg. con- | 


cupiscit{| azen the spirit, sothli the spirit aj3ens the fleisch. 
¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 2 385 The flessh coueiteth agayn 
the spirit. ; . 

+b To have inordinate or culpable desire 
por, after. Obs, 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. xvi. |x, To coveyte for it [golde 
or sylver} doth aryse Onely engendered upon the melancholy. 
1591 Snaxs. 1 Hen, V/, v. iv. 145 Ile rather keepe That 
which I haue, than coueting for more Be cast from possibi- 
lity of all. 26x Bisce 1 772. vi. 10 Money. .which while 
sone coueted after, they haue erred from the faith. 

+e. To have an inclination or drawing to. Ods. 

1520 WHITINTON ue. (1527) 6b, A fysshe in spaw[n]ynge 
tyme wyl coueyte to the calme water. 

Covet, var. of Covip. 

Covetable (kvvétab’l), a. [f. Covet +-ABLE. 
Cf. F. convottable (Oresme 14th c.).] To be coveted 
or ardently desired ; greatly desirable. 

¢ 1340 Hampo.e Prose 7’r. (1866)3 Delitabill and couayta- 
bill es be name of Ihesu. ¢ 1477 Caxton Yasou 59b, 
‘The inost fayr..and the most couoytable of the foure. 1611 
Cotcr., Conzoitable, Couetable, fit to be coueted, or lusted 
after. 1824 Dippin £20, Comp. 616 Mr. Drury’s copy con- 
tinues to bea most covetable gem. 1862 Ruskin Alunera P. 
(1880) 30 The position.. would hardly seem a covetable one. 

Coveted (ko-vetéd), pf/. a. [f. as prec. + -ED.] 
Greatly desired or wished for. 

1875 Jevons Money (1878) 4 The odd property which its 
advertisers are willing to give for some coveted article. 1891 
Law Times XC. 125/1 The status. .is no longer a coveted 
honour. 

Coveter (ku'véta1). Also 4 couetour, -eyter, 
6 covoiter. [f. Covet v. + -ouR, -ER2 3: cf. F. con- 
votteur.| One who covets or is given to coveting. 

€1374 Cuaucer Compl. Alars 262 The couetour that was 
so nyce. 
yuelis. 1554 Puitror Exam. & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 326 
Covoiters of newelties and busy bodies, 173: MEDLEY 
Kolben's Cape G. Llope 11. 272 Of these flowers the Euro- 
pean women at the Cape are great coveters. 1850 7uazt?'s 
Mag. 32/1 The coveters of his tenement. 

Coveting (kv-vétiy), vbl. sb. [f. Cover + 
-InG!.] The action of the vb. Covet. 

€1315 SHOREHAM 22 Let ounde and wrethe and coveytynge. 
1382 Wyc.ir Nom. vi. 12 Regne not synne in 30ure deedly 
body, that 3e obeische to his coueitingis. ¢1400 MAUNDEV. 
(1839) xiv. 159 That dyamand schold be 3oven frely, with 
outen coveytynge. 1611 Suaxs. Cymé, 1. v. 25 Amhitions, 
Couetings, change of Prides, Disdaine. @ 1665 J. Goopwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 226 The zealous desires or 
covetings of men after spiritual things. 1877 Mrs. OLIPHANT 
Makers Flor. xi. 260 A country so rich and splendid could 
scarcely fail to awaken covetings, 
Afall G. 15 Nov. 3/1 Nothing made Carlyle more conteinp- 
tuous than this coveting of ‘happiness '*. 

Co'veting, #//. z. [f. as prec. +-ING 2.] That 
covets. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 1531) 287 A couetyng desyre 
to fulfyll the commaundementes of God. 1711 SHAFTESB. 
Charac. W. ii. (1737) 11. 155 A Coveting or Avaritious 
‘Temper. 

Hence Co'vetingly adv. 

1382 Wyciir 1 hess. ii. 8 We desyringe 3ou coueityngly 
.. with greet loue, wolden bitake to 3ou..the gospel of God. 
1599 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. v. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 97/2 
Phantaste. Most covetingly ready, Amorphus. 

+ Covetise. Obs. or arch. Forms: 3-5 co- 
ueytise, 3-7 (9) cou-, covetise, 3-6 -yse, (4 
cou-, covatis(e, -aittiyse, -aittise, -aitis, -aites, 
-aytise, -aityse, -etis, -etteis, -ettise, -eiteise), 
4-5 cou-, covatyse, -aitise, -etys, -eityse, 4-6 
-eitise, (5 cou-, coveiteis, -tice, cou-, covytise, 
-tyce, -tys, -atys, cowatice), 5-7 covetice, (6 
couytis,-ytes, -itis, eytyse,-atyce’), 6-7 covetize. 
[a. OF. covettise (in 13thc. covoztise, later convot- 
tise), representing a L. type *caupidit-ctia for *cz- 
piditia, app. after the types *cuprattdre and *cupi- 
ditoses of vb. and adj.: see Cover, CovETous.] 

1. Ardent, excessive, or inordinate desire ; lust. 
Const. of or zvf- 

{1292 Buirton 1. v. § 11 Pur coveytise del eschete.] @ 1300 
Cursor M, 28627 (Cott. Galba) Ogains pride praier may rise, 
fastin for flesli couatyse. ©1340 Ayenxd. 137 Vor asemoche 
ase per is an holy prede : alzuo ber is an holy coueytise and 
an holye enuye. 1382 Wyciir Dax. xiii. 7 hei brennyden 
in the coueitise of hir [Susanne]. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7. 
#779 The coueytise of eyen folwith the coucytise of the 
herte. ¢ 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 3842 [Generides) than on 
al wise To Just had grete couetise. 1508 Fisner Ids. 
(1876) 263 No couetyse of ryches shall than greue the body. 
1567 MapLtet Gr. Forest 70 The other..pursueth after the 
slear [slayer] with incredible care and couetise to reuenge. 
[1847 Blackw. Mag. LX1. 639 Shakspeare .. was more act- 
uated by poctical precept and impulse than by any sensual 
covetise for the venison of old Sir Thomas Lucy.] 

b. (with f/.) An inordinate desire, a lust. 

¢ 1340 Ayend, 125 ‘Yemperance. .dret alle be couaytises of 
be wordle. 1388 Wyctur cclus. xviii. 30 Go thou not 
aftir thi coueitises {1382 lustis].’ 1534 WuitTinton 7udlyes 
Offices 1. (1540) 21 In suche lyberalyte there is moste com- 
menly annexed a covetyse to robbe and reve by injurye. 

2. spec. Inordinate or cxcessive desire for the ac- 
quisition and possession of wealth, etc.; esp. of 


1382 Wyciir 1 Cor. x. 6 We ben not coueyterisof | 


1887 Ruskin in Pad/ 


| 


COVETOUSNESS. 


possessing what belongs to another; =CoveTous- 
NESS 2. 

1297 R. GLouc. (1724) 46 Pat for couetise art ycome so fer fro 
pe Est, To wilne oure lutel god. a@ 1300 Cursor A, 27194 
(Cott.) Quar pouert or ani couaittise did him to pat sin to rise. 
a1400 AKeliy. Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 23 The fyfte 
dedly syne es couetyse and pat es ane vnmesurabill luffé to 
haffe erthely gudes. c 1400 Ro. Rose 203 Coveitise is evere 
wode, To gripen other folkis gode. 1509 FisHeR Fux. 
Seri. C tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 291 Auaryce and coue- 
tyse she moost hated. 1550 CrowLev E/figr. 689 Nowe if 
prodigalitye or couetise be vyce. 1615 T. Apams Blacke 
Devill 57 Pride must be turned to humility, covetice to 
charity. 1642 Jer. Tayitor Zfésc. (1647) 355 A Clergy man 
must not be covetous, much lesse for covetise must he 
neglect his cure. @ 1652 Brome Danvoiselle 1. i. Wks. 1873 
1. 381 Your sinfull Covetise. 

“| By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for CovETOUS. 

1477 Nortox Ord. Adch.i. in Ashm. (1652) 17 With pro- 
mise they please the Covetise..The Covetise is brought to 
threed-bare clothes. 

+ Co'vetiveness. /iirenol. Obs. 
= ACQUISITIVENESS. 

1815 SruRZzHEIM Physiogn. Syst. Pref. 10, 1 know that 
covetiveness is a pleonasm, but this fault is observed in 
many other words...I have added ivezess solely for the 
sake of uniformity. 1821 New A/onthly Mag. 11. 596 She 
has the organ of covetiveness, and steal she must. 1827 
Hone Lvery-day Bk. W. 1123 Were these ‘stolen’ looks 
occasioned by ‘ covetiveness’, or ‘self-love?” 

Covetous (kv'vétas), az. Forms: 4 cou-, cov- 
eitus, -aitus, -eytous, -aytous, -etus, -aitous, 
4-5 cou-, coveitous, -atus, 4-6 -etous(e, § cou-, 
coveitose, -etows(e, -ettus, cowatouss, 6 cove- 
tuous, -teous, 4~ covetous. [a. OF. coveztzts, -os 
(in 13th c. covottezs, later convozteux) = Pr. cobeztos, 
cubitos:—L. *cupidit-dsus, £. cupiditas (cf. calane- 
tosus from calamitas) ; see CUPIDITY and -ous.] 

]. Having an ardent or excessive desire of (or 
tfor) anything ; eagerly desirous ¢o do, have, or be. 

@ 1300 Cursor JM. 25802 (Cott.) Pou man pou has ben to 
couetus, Abote werlds wining fuus. 
Whanne pu lest him be cupe iseo. . He wile be wel coveitus. 
1393 Gower Couzf. III. 180 Of gold to ben to covetous. 
¢1450 A€erlix €54 Desirous to luste and covetouse to do 
chiualrie. 1599 SHaks. //ex. V’. 1. ili. 24 By loue, 1 am 
not couetous for Gold. 160z Marston Axt. & Alel.1. Wks. 
1856 1. 14 How covetous thou art of novelties! 1633 J. 
Done /fist. Sepiuagint 140 How he might be made covet- 
ous to heare many things. 1699 Lp. Reay in /’epys’ 
Diary V1. 191 The acquaintance of this man, of which I 
am very covetous. 1782 Cowper able Talk 75 Covetous 
only of a virtuous praise. 1848 MacauLay Hust. Eng. 11. 
189 As covetous of power and as impatient of restraint as 
any of the Stuarts. 

. Of actions: Eager. 

1652 Warton tr. Rothnian’s Chiron, Wks. (1683) 557 A 
more Covetous and diligent search. . 

2. Culpably or inordinately desirous of gaining 
wealth or possessions ; esf. of that which belongs 
to another or to which one has no right ; greedy, 
grasping, avaricious. 

a1300 Cursor A/. 23750 (Cott.) Pe flexs esai to filthes fus, 
Pe werld nithful and couatus. 1340 Ayend. 80 pe proude 
zekp bing worpssipuol. Pe couaytous ping uremuol, 1382 
Wycuir 1 77s. ili. 3 It bthoueth a byschop for to be .. not 
coueitous. ¢ 1400 Beryzt 2245 ‘The Steward is a couetouse 
man, that long hath desirid A knyff I have in kepeing. 
1488 Caxton Chast. Goddes Chyld. 69 Ryches encreaseth 
auaryce in a couetous man. 1551 I’. Witson Logike (1580) 
22b, The covetous man. .desireth still to have, beyng never 
content. 1586 A. Day Hug. Secretarie u. (1625) 95 The 
prodigall and the covetous doe offend alike, for neither doe 
live as they ought. 1654 WHITLOCK Zoofomia 496 Covetous, 
that is, Ravenous after what is anothers. @ 1672 Woop 
Life (1848) 113 A covetuous civilian and public notary. 
1683 tr. Lrasmus’ Moriae Enc. 79 One is so couetous that 
he liues poor to dye rich. 1862 Raat Munera P. (1880) 
19 The stronger, shrewder, Or more covetous men. 

b. Of actions, etc.: Proceeding from cupidity or 
avarice. 

1393 Gower Conf 11]. 158 The covetouse flatery, Which 
many a worthy king deceiveth. 1494 Fapyan Chrov. v1. 
clxxxvii. 189 Ottho, with this couetous promesse deceyued, 
etc, 1871 R. Exuis Catullus |xiv.146 They..Fear no covet- 
ous oath, all false free promises heed not. 

“| By confusion of endings, it was sometimes 
written for CovETISE, covetousness. 

1300 Cursor M. 23147 (Gott.) pe couaitus, for-soth to tell, 
Has mani saule broght to hell. c1gq00 Destv. Trey 11759 
Till he caght was in couetouse, & cumbrit hym seluen. 
1468 Paston Lett. No. 582. 11, 313 The unkyndnesse and 
covetuse that was shewed me. 1568 GraFton Chrox. 11. 
783 For anger and not for covetous, the Protector. .spoyled 
her of al that ever she had. 

Covetously kzvetasli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2] 
In a covetous manner; with cupidity. 

1382 Wycir £2ck. xxii. 12 Gredili, or coueytously, thou 
falsly chalengidist thi neijbours. 1535 CovERDALE //aé. ii. 
9 Wo vnto him, that couetously gathereth euell gotten 
goodes in to his house. 1607 SHAKS. 7¥yzo1 1V. iii. 408 If 
lie couetously reserue it, how shall’s get it? 1641 Hinpe 
¥. Bruen vii. 26 So earthly minded, and covetously affected. 
1890 Pall Mall G. 18 Jan. 2/3 To... listen covetously to the 
musical whistle of the widgeon. 

Covetousness (kv-vétasnés). 
-NESS. ] 

+1. Strong or inordinate desire of). Obs. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans VP: viijb, Who so for couetesnese of 
flieng leses the tyme of his huwke mewyng. 1560 Brecon 
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New Catech. (1844) 122 The covetousness of money is the 
root of all evil. 1§88 Greene Patdosto (1607) 20 At last 
the couetousnesse of the coyne ouercame him. 1595 SuAks. 
Fohn ww. ii. 29 When Workemen striue to do better then 
wel, They do confound their skill in couetousnesse. 

2. Inordinate and ctlpable desire of possessing 
that which belongs to another or to which one has 


no right. 

1526-34 Tinpa.e AZaré vii, 22 Oute of the herte of men 
proce .. theeft, coveteousnes, wickednes. 1553 EDEN 
Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 34 Declaring the couetousnes of 
the Spaniardes to be vnsaciable. 165: Honses Leztath. 
1, vi, 26 Desire of Riches [is called] Covetousnesse : a name 
used alwayes in signification of blame. 1841 Lane A vad. 
Nts. I, 54 Casting the eyes of covetousness upon the whole 
of the property. 1879 M. Arnortp #gualtty Mixed Iss. 49 
We understand by covetousness the longing for other peo- 
ple’s goods. ; 

Covey (kz-vi), s/.1 Forms: 5 coue, coueye, 
6-7 covie, coovie, (6 cooui), 7 couvie, covye, 
5-8 covy, 5- covey. [ME., ad. OF. covcc, mod.F. 
couvée brood =It. covata:—Rom. type *cwdb-dta, lit. 
a hatching, f. L. cudare, It. covare, F. couver to sit, 
incubate, hatch.] 

1. A brood or hatch of partridges; a family of 
partridges keeping together during the first season. 
(Sometimes also of grotise, ptarmigan, etc.) 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 96/2 Covey of pertrychys (H. P. 
coue, or couy). 1486 BA. St. Albans Bb iij b, Let yowre 
spanyellis fynde a Couy of partrichys. 1583 STANYHURST 
nets wt. (Arb.) 77 This cooui rauenouse [of harpies].. 
They gripte in tallants the meat. 1589 Pafpe wrth a 
Hatchet ij, There is not a better Spanniell in England to 
spring a couie. 1603 Hortann Plutarch’s Mor. 219 The 
partridges .. together with their coovie of young birds. 
1614 IT. Avams Devil's Banguet 119 Sinne is.. like the 
Partridges, which flye by Coueys. 1720 Gay Poerns (1745) 
I. 19 The fluttering coveys from the stubble rise. 1766 
Pennant Zool., Partridge (1812) 1. 365A partridge followed 
by a large covey of very young birds, 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr, 2nd Voy, ix. 132 A covey of ptarmigans. 1868 Ditke 
Greater Brit, 1. 141 The sage-brush. .gave shelter to a few 
coveys of sage-hens. _ ; 

2. fig. and transf. A family, party, or set (of 
persons or things). 

1s90 GREENE /'y. Bacon v. (1630) 16 Here's..a couie of 
Cockscombes. a 1616 Beaum. & Fr. Elder Bro. iv. iv, 
Who are they in the corner? As I live, a covey of fiddlers. 
1641 SANDERSON Serm. (1681) II. App. 9 There are so 
many Covies of New Doctrines sprung up ever and anon. 
a 1661 Fuccer Worthres ut. 124, I never did spring such a 
Covye of Mathematicians all at once. 1827 De Quincey 
Murder Wks. IV. 76 The whole covey of victims was thus 
netted. 31859 THacKeERay Irrgtn. xxvii, A whole covey of 
trumps was ranged in one corner. ’ 

+ Covey, s¢.2 Obs. [perh. derivative of Cove 
56.1 in its OE. sense of ‘closet’, etc.] A pantry. 

1593 Xétes § Afon. Ch. Durh, (Surtees) 68 From the cellar- 
door to the pantry or covey-door. /d/d. 77 A little vault at 
the west end of the Frater house like unto a pantry, called 
the Covey. [1861 Our English Home8o0 The pantry, called 
by ancient housekeepers the covey.] 

Covey (kouvi), 56.3 slang or vulgar. [f. Cove 
5b.24-¥4,] Little ‘cove’. (Used of an intimate 
or associate: cf. CHAPPIE.) 

r8ar P. Ecan Life tx Lond. 287 The covey was no 
scholard, as he asserted. 1838 Dickens O. 77st viii, 
* Hullo! my covey, what’s the row?’ 1840 Baruam Jugol. 
Leg., Hatnrlton Tighe, ‘What a rum old covey is Hairy- 
faced Dick!’ 

+ Corvey, 54.4 Obs. (See quot.) 

@ 1667 SKINNER Ztymol., Botan., Covey, vel sweet Covey, 
pro Muscovy (=£rodium moschatum (Britten & Holland)]. 

+ Covey’, 56.5 Obs. Perh. = Convey, Convoy 
(but of earlicr date). 


€1325 Coer de L. 6367 Al that nyght, with fayr covey, 
They rede forth by the way. 

+ Co-vey, v. Obs. To hatch: see Couver. 

Co-vibrate: see Co- pref. 1. 

+ Covid (kvvid). Anglo-fid. Ols. Also 7-8 
covet, 7 (coveld ? misprint for coveed), 8 covit. 
[ad. Pg. covado, Flemish ell, cubit.] A lineal 
meastire formerly used in India: its length vatied, 
at different places and times, from 36 to 14 inches. 

1685 Prot in Phil. Traus. XV. 1052 A China Covet tie. 
a piece 23 inches and ¥ long) being worth 80 Tale. 1698 
Frver Acc. £. /udia & Pers. 206 \V.) Measures of Surat 
are only two; the Lesser and the Greater Coveld.. 
the latter of 35 inches English. 1720 in J. T. Wheeler 
Madras tn Olden Time (1861) IL. 338 \Y.) Four large pillars, 
each to be six covids high, and six covids distance one from 
the other, 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £. Ind. xxix. 366 
He wants so many Covets of Ground to dig in. 1802 Cart. 
Ecmore in Naval Chron, VIII. 333 Covids, of fourteen 
and a half inches long. 


Covie, obs. f. Covey. 

Co-villager: see Co- pref. 3 b. 

Covin (ka'vin), s46. Forms: 4-6 cou-, covyne, 
4-9 cou-, covine, covin, 4-7 cou-, covyn, 4-5 
cou-, koueyne, § couuyne; Sv. cowyn(e, cov- 
yng), 6 covene, 6-7 coven; also in Sc. 5 con- 
wyn(e, 6 convine, -uene, 6-7 conuyne, con- 
ueene. [a. OF. covti, couvii, cuvin masc., more 
usually covine, couvine, -yue, covaine, couvaine, 
sometimes convine, -vigne fem.:—late L. conventusn 
(in Du Cange, of date 1218, ‘in eodem pacto et 
convenio’), and its pl. comvenia, or fem. sb. of 
same form; f. convena one who comes together 
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with others, f. conzenire to come together, Con- 
VENE.] 

+1. A number of persons confederate together, a 
confederacy, company, band. Oés. 

¢1330 R, Brunne Chron, (1810) 303 Pe erle of Ascetelle, 
Sir Jon pe Comyn, Badenauh sonne, I telle, & pretty of per 
Couyn. ¢1374 Cnaucer Boeth. 1. iv. 21, 1 se pe felonus 
couines of wikked men abounden in ioie and in gladnes. 
14ts Hoccrteve Jo Str J. Oldcastle 21 Vro cristen folk to 
hethenly couyne, 1533 Dovucias 7eners vu. xii. 29 A 
thousand men he led of his convine From Coreite the citie 
Agyline. 

+2. Private agreement, compact, covenant ; often 
with unfavorrable connotation. Ods. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ui. xxxvii. 158 ‘They muste 
kepe wel that theyre conyne and entreprise be not accused 
nor knowen. 1513 Doucras nets vu. v. 168 For the 
maist part of our conuene and band To me sal be to tuiche 
sour kingis hand. /érd, vit. i. g All Latium assemblit, 
sone controvit Ane coniuratioun or haisty convyne. /Az:/, 
xu. iii, ror ‘This convyne and trety. 1565 73 Coorrr 
Thesaurus, Cottio..Covine or confederacie in doing of any 
thing. (1828 Scotr /. A/. Perth xxvi, Such burghers as 
have covine and alliance with the Highland clans.] 

+b. A ‘combination’ or union (not known to 
the law). Obs. 


[2362 Act 34 Edw. ///,c. 9 Totes alliances & covignes 
des Maceons & Carpenters .. & sermentz entre eux faites 
ou affaires, soient desore anientiz & anullez de tout.) 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 11 All alliances and covins of masons and 
carpenters. ,shall be void. 

3. A privy agreement bctwcen two or more to 
the prejudice of another ; conspiracy, collusion. 

1375 Barsour Bruce w. 111, I wat nocht..quham with 
he maid the cowyne, 1393 Gower Couf III. 139 The 
treson of Cateline .. and the covine Of hem that were of 
his assent. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. xxvi, By assent and 
coven of the partyes he shall make defaulte. 1594 West 2ud 
Pt, Symbol., Chancerte § 36 1f thone make a false plea of 
covin betweene him and the defendant. 1607 Cows. /x- 
terpr., Covine is a deceitful assent or agreement between 
two or more to the prejudice of another, 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) 11. 412 From the collusion and covin between 
the tenant for years and the remote remainder-man, 

4. Fraudulent action of any kind to the injury of 
another; fraud, deceit, treachery. arch. 

1375 Barsour Bruce tx. 14 Thai tald the king all the 
covyng (Zain. AZS. conwyne)] Of Iohn Cwmyne. 1494 
Fasyan Chron, vit. 631 By couyne of the quene, they were 
all iii, in great daunger. 1914 FitzHers. Fust. Peas (1538) 
too Yf any person do sell in grosse any wynes by fraude 
or covin contrary to the prises set, a@1§33 Lp. Berxers 
Huon xviii. 50 Without tromperey or couyn. 1553 Gri- 
MALDE Cicero's Offices (1556) 132 When I demanded of 
him, what was Covine: he answered, when one thing is 
pretended, and an other done.. .And this covine was ponnish- 
able by the lawes. 1611 Speep Hist, Gt. Brett. 1x. xii. 
11r By the Couen of the French.. and the Popes Con- 
niuency. 1710 M. Hexry Comen. Prov. iv. 28 This re- 
quires us to pay our just debts without fraud, covin, or 
delay. 1897 Fraser's Mag. XV1. 226 Mulcted of my right 
by thy fraud and covin. 

+5. Secret contrivance or device; secret or privy 
intent. Obs. 

c1350 Will. Palerne 952 Sche .. knew al is koueyne for 
ou3t he koube hide. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 42 For yet was 
never stich covine That couth ordeine a medecine To thing, 
which God in lawe of kinde Hath set. c1q4s0 J/er/tn xix. 
306 To discure nought of youre coveyne. 

+6. Internal condition ; manner of being. Ods. 
[Very common in OF.] 

1350 JV. Palerne 3147, I knowe al be couyne of cuntre 
how 3e went. 1375 Barsour Bruce v. 301 He sperit the 
cowyn of the land, And quha the castell had in hand. 
/bid. xi. 122 Lordingis, now luk that 3he Worthy and of 
gud covyne be At this assemble, and foray ¢ 1380 Sir 
Feruinb, 1227 Let me wip hem speke a prowe For to wyte 
wat bay be & hure couyne y-knowe. 1489 Caxton Faytes 
of A.1. vii. 18 Serchyng alleway the state and couuyne of 
his aduersaires, 

+Covin, 7. Ots. [a. OF. covenir (now con- 
venir) to agree, be agreed, etc.] ‘rams. To agree 
upon. To be covinted: to be agreed. 

1393 GoweR Conf. I. 79 Whan they be covined, They 
feignen for to make pees. ¢1470 HarDinc Chron. CLXxv. 
iv, By false confederacie Bytwene hyin and therle of Mar- 
owe, Couened fully: be fore cast traytorie, 

+ Co-viner. Oés. One guilty of covin or fraud ; 
a covinous person. 

1593 Dee Diary (Camden) 43 He called me spitefully 
couiner [prrxted coniver]. I told him that he did lye in so 
saying. 

Coving (kauvin), sb. [f. Cove 54.1.) 

1. An arched or vaulted piece of building, as the 
curved soffit of a projecting upper part of a build- 
ing (sec quot. 1703", the arching of a coved ceiling; 
coved work. 

19703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 122 When Houses are 
built projecting forth over the Ground-plot, and that is.. 
turn’d with a Quadrant of a Circle .. of Timber, which is 
Lathed and Plaister’d..under which People may walk dry 
..such Work is commonly call’d Coveing. 1942 Mrs. De- 
Laxey Life § Corr, II. 190 ‘he new wall is almost built 
up, and the covings are now putting up in the little parlour. 
186: Beresr. Hore Lng. Cathedr. 19th C. vi. 224 Roofs, 
of which the transverse internal section shows an arch 
either curvilinear. .or many sided (which is the case with a 
polygonal coving). 188: A ¢henenm 5 Nov.603 2 The roof, 
which has the outline of a mansard, or coving, 

2. 7/. The inclined or curved sides of a fireplace, 
approaching each other toward the back. 

1796 RusrorD £ss. 1. 317 Thevertical sides of a Fire-place, 
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or the covings (as they are called). 1833 J. Hottanp Manuf 
Metal Il. 167 The covings, or sides, of a fire-place, are 
now commonly placed in an oblique position, 1882 Hor- 
cester Lxhtb, Catal, iii. 6 Range, with..plate rack, and 
tiled covings. 

Co'ving, f7f/.a. rare. [f. Covry, + -1nc 2] 
¥orming an arch or vatilt ; coved. 

1854 Con, Wiseman Fasrola t. i. 3 ‘The coving roof leaves 
a large square opening in its centre, 

+ Co-vinliche, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Covix+ 
-liche, -Ly 2.) In agrecment, with one accord. 

1314 Guy Warw. (A.\ 979 pai seyden al couinliche, Pe 
dome was jouen sikerliche (15¢/ ¢. version wyth oon assente]. 

Covinous (k»-vinas),@. ?0bs. Also 6-9 coven- 
ous. [f Covin+-ovs.] Ofthe nature of covin; 
collusive; fraudtlent, deccitful. 

1570 Act 13 Elfz. c.5 §2 Such guileful, covinous or fraud- 
ulent Devices and Practices. 1§98 LamBarpr 4 drenatious 
in Bacon's IVks,, For the restraint of making those inordinate 
and covenous leases of lands. 1607 Cow. /terpr., s.v. 
Faine pleader, \t signifieth. a false, covenous, or collusory 
manner of pleading. 18:8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 529 
Making voluntary or fraudulent and covinous conveyances. 

Co'vinously, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly4.] Hy col- 
lusion ; fraudulently. 

1550 Wardmote Laws in Stow's Surt, (ed. Strype 1720) 
II. v. xxii. 423/1 If any have covenously, fraudently, or un- 
duly obtained the freedom of thiscity. 1602 Warxer Add, 
Eng. Epit. (1612) 387 Pretending .. the said Edmund .. for 
his dceformitie to bee couinously put besides the Kingdome. 
1848 ARNOULD J/ar. /nustur.(1866) II. ut. ii. 722 Every species 
of fraud and knavery covinously committed. 

Co-visit, sb. [See Co- 3a.] Joint visit. 

1823 Lama Let. (1888) II. 76, I am afraid our co-visit 
with Coleridge was a dream, 

Covit, var. of Covi. 

Covorly, corrupt form of CAVALLY. 

1887 J. F. Keane 3 Vears Wand. Life 11. i 77, Lcaught 
so much fish. .as ‘old-wives’, young covorly, and skipjacks. 

Co-votary: sce Co- pref. 3b. 

Covy, Covyk, obs. ff. Covey, Convict v. 

Cow (kau), sd... Forms: szug. 1-4 cu, 3-4 ku, 
3-6 cou, kou, kow, 4-7 Cowe, kowe, (5 cough, 
6 coowe), 3- cow. Plural cows, kine (kain,, 
north. 4ye (kai): sce below. [A Common Teut. 
and Common Indo-germanic word: OF. ci = 
OFris. 4%, OS. cé (MDu. oe, Du. koe, LG. ko), 
OHG. chuo (MHIG. kuo, G. kh), Ieel. £yr. ace. 
and dat. £if (:—Adé-2, Sw., Da. £0, koe) :—OTeut. 
*hou-z, *ké-z, fem.:~Aryan gous, ace. gO, 
whence Skr. gaits, gam, gav-, go-, Gr. Bovs, Bof-, 
Bo-, L, 66s, bov-, bo-, ox; the word being of both 
genders outside Teutonic. 

The Zin OE., Fris., and ON., against the original 4 re- 
tained in OS. and OHG., is perh. to be explained from an 
original Teutonic inflexion £di)s, 46m, Adqwes, kézwt, pl. 
kéwez, kéwdm, kiu)ynts, whence, by regular passage of 
original 6% before vowels into #, gen. Afrz, dat. £1, pl. 
kftiz, etc. Hence by levelling in the separate langs., £6- or 
&n-tumlaut 4f-), throughout. (Prof. Sievers.) 

The OE. inflexion was: Sing. gen. cie, ci, later, 
after o-stems, caus, cris; dat. cy; Pl. nom. acc. cye, 
cy, gen. ciia, later, after zz-stems, ciizza, north. cyvia ; 
dat. cium. The umlaut pl. cye, cy:—OTeut. 
*hdwwes, khiz (cf. also ON. dyr, OS. koji, OHG. 
chuowt, chuot (chuojt). chuo, Ger. kuhe gave regu- 
larly ME. £y, Aye, still retained in Sc. and N. Eng. 
But Southern Eng. at an early period took an cx- 
tended form &4yvz, later Aye, kive, still used, with 
slightly archaic flavour, beside the later cows, which 
hardly appears beforether7the. ME. 4yu is tobe 
compared with drethren, children, and other south- 
ern plurals in-#. Inthis particular case, the use of 
the gen. pl. céfa, cya (in 12the. cune, dyne) with 
numerals (see 1 b 8 below), may have contributed 
to the prevalence of the Ayu, kyue form.] 

1, The female of any bovine animal (as the ox, 
bison, or buffalo’; most commonly applied to the 
female of the domestic species (fos 7auris). 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 2085 Vacca cuu. 1085 O. £. Chron. 
Ne furdon..an oxe ne ancu ne an swin, a 2225 4acr. A, 
416 Vor peonne mot heo benchen of pe kues foddre.  /érd. 
418 3if eni mot nede habben ku. crago $. Eng. Leg. I. 
193/33 Heo bi-gan to milken bis cov. a1300 Curser J. 
6763 (Cott.) Ox or ass, or cou or scepe. ¢1380 Wyctir 
Ws. (1880) 11 He pat stelib an oxe or acowe. 1486 Bk. 
St, Alans Avb, Hoote inylke of a cowe. 1§88 Suaks. 
Tit. A. v. i. 31 Where the Bull and Cow are both milk- 
white, They neuer do beget a cole-blacke Calfe. 1758 
J.S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (177%) 302 Milk, warm from 
the Cow. 1819 Snettey Cyclops 129 Cow's milk there is, 
and store of curdled cheese. 1853 Mayne Rein Soy //uut. 
xiii, They are buffaloes ..two bulls and a cow. 1885 6 
(mas Card) Song, ‘Three Acres and a Cow’ i, We're all 
to have a bit of land, and learn to speed the plough, And 
live for ever happy on Three Acres and a Cow. 1886 Jrsse 
Contincs in 7rmes 25 Feb. 5/3 ‘Three Acres and a Cow’ 
is the title of a leaflet issued by the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Association, 95 Colmore-row, Birmingham. This 
leaflet was. .the origin of the phrase. 

b. 7/. a. 1 cye, c¥, 3-4 kij, 4 kuy, 5 6 key, 
3 ky, kye, kie. Now Sc. and sorth, dta/,.) 

c8as Iesp. Psalter \xvii. 31 Betwith cye folca (1. rater 
vaccas fpopulorum). ¢ 1000 ELFRIC Ger, xxxiil. 13 Ic hzbbe 
..Reeane eowe and secelfe cy mid me. «2 r300 Cursor A/. 
4366 (Cott.) Fatt and faire kij (other AVSS. ky). ¢ 1325 
LL E. Aldtt. I’. 3. 1259 Bobe to cayre at pe kart & pe kuy 
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mylke. ¢13j30 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4732 Fifty 
pousand ky. 1424 £. &. Mills (1882) 57, I wul my wyf haf 
half my mylche kye. 1511 Prlton Churchzv, Ace. (1890) 60 
For iij key, xxxs. 1513 Dovcias £xers xu. Prol_ 185 Tydy 
ky lowys, veilys by thame rynnis. 1534 Act 26 Hen, VIJT 
c. 5 § r Any person... with .. oxen, kye, or any other cattal. 
1596 DatryMpLe tr. Lesdie’s Hist. Scot. (1885) 29 In this 
Wod war nocht onlie kye bot oxne and bules snawquhyte. 
r607 TorseLt Four-/. Beasts (1673) 55 About April some 
take Kie to hire, which have none of their own, and other 
buy Kie to farme them out. 1664 Sir R. FaNsuaw tr. 
Horace’s Odvs \, xxxi, Hot Calabrias goodly kye. 1786 
Burns Twa Dogs 234 The kye stood rowtini’ theloan. 1871 
Patcrave Lyr. Poems 15 The sunny pastures of the kye. 
1873 Gispon Lack of Gold i, The song of the milkmaid 
milking the kye. 1877 Holderness Gloss. (E. D.S.), Aye, 
cows. In West Holderness, Aye is used to denote particular 
herds, 4¢ze being used for cows in general. 

B. ?3-4 cun, ?3-5 kyn; 4 kuyn, kin [gev. Z/. 
leuna, cyna, 2-3*ctne,*kyne, 4 kine], 4-5 kijn, 
kiyn, kyin, kyj3n, kien, ken, kene, 4-6 kyen, 
kyne, keene, 6- kine. The spelling with ze (2) 
is early s.w. 3 céz, kev, keer is Kentish. 

[c 960 Kush. Gosp. Luke xiv. 19 Dael cyna ic bohte fife. 
¢ 1000 JELFRIC Gen. xxxii. 15 Feowertig cuna.] ¢1300 X. 
Adis. 760 Oxen. schep, and eke kuyn forzg. ken, r/aze slen]. 
€ 1305 St. Avenel 233 in Z, FE. P. (1862) 54 Per nas non of 
alle pe kyn pat half so moche mulc 3eue. c1305 Satire 
ibid. 155 Tripis and kine fete and schepen heuedes. 1340 
slyend, 191 Alle be prestes Ken. 13.. Chron. Eng. 592 in 
Ritson .Wer. Ron, 11. 294 Fif thousent fatte cun. 1377 
LanGu. P. P2. B. vi. 142 To kepe kyne [v.rr. kyen(e, ken, 
kijn] in pe felde. 1382 Wycur Ps. Ixvii, 31 In the kiyn 
[1388 kien] of puplis. c1386 CHaucer Nun's Pr. T. 11 
Thre kyn [v. ». keen, kyne, kyen] and eek a scheep. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 305 (Matzner) Pe seuene kuyn. 
a1400 Octouian 672 Of ken and oxe. c1400 Maunpev. 
(1839) xxvi. 269 Hornes..ofky3n. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
64/3 Two wylde kyen. 1495 7revisa’s Barth. De P. R. 
(W. de W.) xviii. ix. 850 Kene lowe whan they bea bullynge. 
1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 320/1 That he bad them 
preache to oxen & keene and their calues to. @ 1533 Lp. Ber- 
ners //uon Cv. 351 What in beeffes keen and hogges. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxvili. 56 Spurry is good .. fodder for 
oxen and kyen, for it causeth kyen to yeelde store of milke. 
1596 Suaks, 1 fez. /V’, 11. iv. 519 Pharaohs leane Kine. 
1667 Mitton P. LZ. xt. 647 A herd of Beeves, faire Oxen 
and faire Kine. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. 
46 She looked. .after her rents in money, kine, and honey. 

y. 7- cows. 

1607 TorseLtt Four-f Beasts (1673) 55 Kine or Cowes 
which are the female of this kind. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. 
fList. (1776) I11. 9 In Germany, Poland, and Switzerland, 
every peasant keeps two or three cows. 1877 H. A. Leve- 
son Sport in many Lands 514 Surely the same protection 
might be afforded to the American bison by the enactment 
of laws preventing cows being killed during certain times. 

5. Kyis (hase). 

(Aa7se appears to be only the Cheshire pronunciation of 
cows, with af or ai for (au). Sc. Avyés is perh. a double pl.) 

1578 Gude & Godlie Ballates (1868) 171 Priestis, tak na 
hyis [véwecryis], @ 1810 Tannani_i Poenes (1846188 Quoth 
wen of Lancashire, ‘hoose are foin kaise thai ’rt driving 
there. 

2. In many phrases and proverbial expressions. . 

1399 Lanci. Rich, Kedeles in. 262 As becometh a kow to 
hoppe in a cage. 14.. Eight Goodly Questions viii. in 
Chaucer's Wks. (ed. Bell) VILL. 189 God sendeth a shrewd 
cow a short horne. 1547 J. HEywoop Dead, 11, i, She is in 
this mariage As comely as a cowe ina cage. 1562 — Prov. 
& Lpigr. (1867) 43 Euery man as he loueth, Quoth the good 
man, whan he kyst his coowe. 1599 Suaxs. JWuch Adon. 
i. 25 It is said, God sends a curst Cow short hornes, but to 
a Cow too curst he sends none. 1610 A. Cooke Pope Foan 
in ffard. Misc, (Malh.) 1V. 95 Drinking, eating, feasting, 
and revelling, till the cow come home, as the saying is. 
1738 Swirt Pol. Conversat. 158, 1 warrant you lay a Bed 
1ill the Cows came home. ¢ 1776 Miss F. Granam in Cham- 
bers Pop. Poems Scot.(1829) 11‘ The black cow [=misfortune] 
on your foot ne’er trode. c 1800 HocG Soug, Tween the 
gloamin and the mirk when the kye comes hame. 1875 J. 
C. Witcocks Sea Fisherman (ed, 3) 121 ‘ There,’ exclaimed 
Rogers, ‘that ‘ull hold us till all's blue, and the cows comes 
home tn the morning’. 

b. + 70 acow's thumb: toanicety. + Brown 
cow: humorous name for a barrel of beer. Zhe cow 
uth the trou tail: 7.e, the pump. 

1681 W. Kosertson Phraseol. 404 To a cows thumb, ed 
anzusstm, 1685 H. More Cursory Refl.27 Mr. Gadbury 
.- Will rectifie the Timetoa Cows Thumh. a 1704 T. Brown 
Wks. (1760) 1. 40(D.) Since you see tis as plain as a cow's 
thumb, /déd¢. 111, 26 (D.) You may fit yourself to a cow's 
thumb among the Spaniards. 1725 Ramsay Gentle Shep- 
herd w. il. Prol., The auld anes think it best With the 
brown cow to clear their een, 1798 J. Mippirton Sari, 
Widdlesex 337 A considerable cow-keeper in Surrey 
has a pump of this kind, which goes by the name of the 
famous black cow..and is said to yield more than all the 
rest put together, 1886 Ad/ lear Round 14 Aug. 33 
The cow with the iron tail is still milked a great deal in 
London. 

3. The female of certain other large animals, ¢.¢. 
elephant, rhinoceros, whale, seal, ctc., the male of 
which is called a dz/7. See Bunn sé.1 2, 

1725 {see Burt 56,02}. 1766 FARRINGTON in Pennant Zood. 
(1812) 1, 171 The vulgar name is sea calf, and on that account, 
the male ts called the bull, and the female the cow. 1886 
GviLLemaRD Creuse of Marchesa 1. 209 ‘Vhe female [of the 
Fur Seal], or cow as she is always termed. 


b. attrib, In sense of ‘ female’, ‘she-’. 
1853 SAring in Lapl. 184, 1 saw a magnificent cow elk 
quictly walking up the mountain-side. 
4. lransf. +a, A timid, faint-hearted person, a 
coward. Obs. Cf. Cow-BaBy, -HEARTED, Cowisn 
oes 
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1581 B. R. tr. /Yerodotus 11 What a one shal I seeme to 
bee unto my Lady? will she not thinke herselfe to be 
coupled with a cow? 1611 Coter. s. v. Crzer, The veriest 
cow in a companie brags inost. 1616 R. C. eines’ Whistle 
n. 731 Vain vpstart braggadochio ! heartlesse cow ! 


b. Applied to a coarse or degraded woman. 

1696 Puittirs, Cow..the Emblem..of a Lazy, Dronish, 
beastly Woinan, who is likened to a Cow. 1891 FARMER 
Slang and its Analogues, Cow, a woman 3 a prostitute. 


5. Mining. A kind of self-acting brake with two 
prongs or horns used in ascending an inclined line 


of rails: see quot. 1851. (Also called dzzJ/.) 

1834 O.D. Hepiey Safe ransit Railw.Carriages on Tyne 
& IVcar (Newcastle) 28 Thé cow is essential to the safety of 
the carriage; for should the rope, the centre crooks, or 
the chains which connect the carriages together, break. .it 
takes firm hold of the ground, and thus sustains the 
carriages, which are prevented descending the plane. 1840 
WuisHaw Railw. Gt. Brit. 418 Each train is furnished 
with a cow, or trailer, for stopping the train. 185: GREEN- 
WELL Coad-tr. Terms Northuimé. & Durh.17 Cow, a wooden 
or iron fork, hung loosely upon the last waggon of a set, 
ascending an inclined plane. Its use is to stick into the 
ground, and stop the set, in case of the rope breaking. 

b. Sometimes applied to the brake or ‘clog’ of 
a gin, 

G. See quot. [Perh. not the same word.] 

1843 Marryat .W/. Violet xxxiii. note, A cow is a kind of 
floating raft peculiar to the western rivers of America, 
being composed of iinmense pine trees tied together, and 
upon which a log cabin is erected. 

7. attrib. and Comb, 

Several of these appear already in OE., where it is 
difficult to separate real compounds from syntactical com- 
binations, since the orig. genitive czze was, when contracted 
to c:?, identical with the nom. But where it was really a 
genitive, the later form of the case cvs, cuus often appears 
as an alternative. Such are cz butere, cui cealf, cit éuge 
(cits age) cow's eye, ctie mesa cow’s dung, cz horn (cuus 
horn) cow’s horn, cu teg/ cow’s tail. 

a. attrib. Of or belonging to a cow or cows, 
as cow-beef, -breath, -broth, -butter, -byre, -cheese, 
-crib, flesh, -garth, -hair, +-hold, -kind, -pasture, 
-shed, -shippon, -stable, -stall, -yard; b. similative 
and parasynthetic, as cow eye; cow-bellied, -eyed, 
-like adjs. ; @. objective or obj. gen., as cou-driver, 
-driving, -farmer, jobber, -lifter, -lifting, -stealer, 
-stealiig. 

1588 Cocan Haven Health citi, (1612) 113 *Cow-biefe if 
it be young..is better then both [ox-beef and bull-beef]. 
1883 Pali Mali G. 7 Apr. 7/1 Horseflesh was being sold 
in the parish as beef..Very few outside of the trade were 
able to distinguish it from good cow-beef. 1567 7ria/ Treas. 
in Hazl. Dodsley 111. 272 This *cow-bellied knave doth 
come from the cart. 1852 Hawtnorne Béithedale Rom. 1. 
iv. 67 Let her..help in the kitchen, and take the *cow- 
breath at milking-time. 1840 Mitt Déss. 4 Diésc. (1859) 1. 
146 A hundred millions of human beings think it. .the most 
dreadful pollution to drink *cow-broth. ¢ 1000 Sax. Leechd. 
11. 268 On hunige and on “cu buteran, 1545 RAYNoLD Ayrth 
Mankynde 113 Takean ounce of cowe butter. 1887 A.S. Hitt 
in Times 4 Aug. 8/3 The process by which it [bogus butter] 
is nade to resemble cow butter. 1583 T. Stocker Crv. 
Warres Lowe C.1. 87 a, A pounde of *Cowe cheese. 31811 
Sporting Mag. XX XVIII. 33 Set on the carpenter to repair 
*cow-cribs. 1870 Miss Broucuton Red as Rose 1. 168 
Looking calm invitation at him out of her great, fine, pas- 
sionless, “cow eyes, 1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. 
II. 495 The milk is measured and served out by the *cow- 
farmer, 1528 PayneL Salerne’s Regim. Eiij, He saythe 
.. that *cowe fleshe nourisheth moche. 1570 Levins A/anzp. 
34/18 Y° *cowgarth, donile. 1812 H. £ J. Smitn Rez. 
Addr., Archit. Atonts, 1 sing how casual bricks.. Encoun- 
ter’d casual *cowhair, casual lime. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 120 Shee letteth the mucke of the *cowe-holde 
to poore folkes for 8d. a weeke. 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 
6171/5 Richard Foster..*Cowjobber. 1377 Lanot. P. Pi. 
B. x1. 332 Pere ne was cow ne *cowkynde bat conceyued 
hadde Pat wolde belwe after boles. 1675 Hoppes Odyssey 
(1677) 245 Or man would quickly all cow-kind destroy. 
1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. (1776) 111. 18 When ..we have 
described the varieties of the cow kind, we shall pass on to 
the buffalo. 1828-40 TytLer //ist. Scot. (1864) 11. 405 In- 
dicted to stand his trial for fire-raising and *cow-lifting. 
1888 Tries (Weekly Ed.) 21 Dec. 4/3 A grand cowlifting 
expedition. 1728 Pore Duc. 11, 164 His be yon June of 
majestic size, With *cow-like udders, and with ox-like eyes. 
1523 WS. Ace. St. Fohn’s Hosp. Canterb., Rec. for a *Cow- 
pasture ijd. 1878 Emerson in mer. Rev. CXXVI. 412 
In our own door-yards and cow-pastures. 1886 sic? 49-50 
Vict. c. 49 § 9 Any ’cowshed or other place in which an 
animal..is kept. 1859 Sata Gas-dight & D. 187 Black are 
the hedgerows..and lonely “cowshippons. 1648 SLiNGsBy 
Diary \1836) 185 As you go by y’ *Cowstable to y® Ings. 
1817-8 Connery Resid. U.S. (1822) 4 The yard, cow-stable, 
pig-sty, hen-house. 31830 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1v. 
(1863) 269 She..turned the coach-honse into a *cow-stall. 
1855 Macautay Hist, Eng. ILI. 63: Neither his com- 
inands nor his example could infuse courage into that nob 
of “cowstealers. 1820 SHeLtey Hymn Merc. ii, A *cow- 
stealing, A night-watching and door-waylaying thief. 1798 
Bioomririp Farmer's Boy, Spring 186 Spring makes e’en 
# miry *cow-yard clean. 1872 E. Peacock wWabel Heron 
I. 296 ‘The two apprentices were inending ‘tumbrils’ in 
Mr. Todd’s cow-yard. 

8. Special combinations: cow-bailie (Sc.), one 
who has charge of the cows on a common, ete. ; 
cow blackbird (see cow busting below); cow- 
blakes (dial.), dried cow-dung used for fuel ; 
+ cow-brawl, a transl. of F. rans des vaches; 
cow-bug (U..S.), a species of beetle ; cow bunt- 
ing (U.S.)=Cow-nikp 2a; } cow-carrier, a ship 
used for cattle transport ; +} cow-cloom, a mixture 
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of cow-dungand clay; cow-clap, -clot, -dab (/oca/), 
a plat of cow-dung ; cow-doctor, one who treats 
the diseases of cows; cow-down, a down on 
which cows pasture, an upland common; cow- 
dung, the dung or excrement of cows ; hence cow- 
dung bob, cow-dung fly, a grub and fly used by 
anglers; cow-feeder, a dairy-farmer; +cow-gang, 
a common on which cows pasture; cow-girl, a 
girl who tends cows; in U.S. fem. of Cow-Boy 3; 
cow’s grass, pasture for a cow; cow-hitch 
(Naut.), ‘a slippery or lubberly hitch’? (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867); cow hocks, hocks which 
turn inwards like those of a cow ; so cow-hocked 
ppl. a. (said of horses and dogs); cow-horn, the 
horn of a cow; a horn used for calling cattle ; 
attrib. in cow-horn forceps (see quot.) ; hence cow- 
horned ///. a., shaped like a cow's horn; cow- 
killer ant (U.S.), a Texan species of the family 
Uutillide of hymenopterous insects; + cow-lask, 
diarrheea in cows; cow-lease, cow-pasture (see 
LEASE sé.); cow-leech, a cow-doctor, ‘one who 
professcs to cure distempered cows’ (J.); hence 
cow-leeching, the profession of a cow-leech; 
cow-lick, a lock or curl of hair which looks as if 
it had been licked by a cow (cf. calf-lick) ; cow- 
man, (2) a man who attends to cows; (4) a cattle- 
keeper or ‘ranchman’ in the western U.S.; +cow- 
meat, fodder for cows ; cow-milker, a mechanical 
contrivance for milking cows; cow-paps, local 
name of a marine polyp, dlcyonarium digitatum ; 
cow-path, a path made or used by cows; cow- 
pilot, a fish (Pomacentrus saxaiilis) of the West 
Indies and adjacent coast of the U.S.; cow-plat = 
cow-clap ; cow-puncher (U. S.), a cow-driver in 
the western States; so cow-punching; +cow- 
remover (U/, S.) = COW-CATCHER; cow-run, a 
common on which cows pasture; cow-shark, a 
shark of the family Hexanchide or Notidanide ; 
cow-stone (/oca/), a boulder of the green-sand ; 
cow-sucker, ?a hedge-hog; cow-tick, an insect 
infesting cows; cow-troopial = Cow-BirRD 2a; 
cow-whistle (U. S.), a whistle used by an engine- 
driver to scare cows from the line; + cow-whit, 
a payment to the vicar in lieu of the tithe of milk ; 
cow-woman, a woman who tends cows. 


1837 Locknart Scoft ii, Auld Sandy Ormistoun, called 
from the most dignified part of his function the *cow bailie. 
1669 WorLipGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 323 Casings or *Cow- 
blakes, Cow-dung dryed and used for fewel as it is in many 
places where other fewelis scarce. 1756tr. Acysler's Trav’. 
(1760) I. 174 On the recruits for the Swiss regiments piping 
or singing the *cow-draw/, a common tune among the 
Alpine boors. 1880 New Virginians I. 103 There isa black 
one nearly 2in. long..and nearly an inch across..with yel- 
lowish spots on its back, which they call—I know not why 
—the *cow-bug. 1844 De Kay Zool. N. ¥.u. Birds 143 
The *Cow Bunting, Cow Blackbird, or Cowpen-bird, de- 
rives its various names from the circumstance of its follow- 
ing cattle inthe fields. 1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 68/1 Two Fleets 
..the*Cow Carriers from Ireland, and the Bristol Fleet from 
Virginia. 1669 WorLince Syst. Agric. (1681) 184 Wiker- 
Hives made with spleets of Wood, and daubed with *Cow- 
cloom tempered for that purpose. 1710 R. Warp Life 
#1. More 190 Nothing. .but a *Cow-Clot. 1780-6 WoLcoTT 
(P. Pindar) Odes R. Academictans Wks. 1790 1. 117 Let but 
a *cowdab show its grass-green face. 1789 7raus. Soc. 
Arts VII. 73 The ignorance of *cow-doctors. 1807 VAN- 
couveR Agric, Devon (1813) 232 Allowance of © per cent. 
on the gross produce of the dairy for losses, cow doctor and 
other contingent expenses. 1724 S. Switzer Pract. Fruit 
Gard. vin, lix. (1727) 323 In dryish upland pasture ground, 
in sheep-walks and *cow-downs. 1793-1813 <lgric. Survey 
IVilts. 17 (E. D. S.) Cow commons, called cowdowns, 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 401 The Seed .. having been steeped all 
night in Water mixed with *Cow-dung. 1839 E. D. CLarKe 
Trav. 118/1 For fuel they burn weeds gathered in the 
steppes, as well as bundles of reed and cow-dung, 1880 
Boy's own Bk. 265 *Cow-dung-bob is found under cow- 
dung, and resembles a gentle. 1787 Best Angiéing (ed. 2) 
ro2 The *Cow dung fly..is used in cold windy days. 1867 
F. Francis 4 xgding vi. (1880) 205 The Cow-dung, or Lion 
fly. .is one of the most useful of the land flies. 1805 Edin, 
Rev. V1, 32 Our author... found the trade of a *cow feeder 
a singularly profitable one. 1818 Scorr //rt. ATidl, ix, A 
dairy-farmer, or cowfeeder, as they are called in Scotland, 
1583 /ugeisition in Halliwell Contrib. Eng. Lexicography 
(1856) 10 From the south end of Winteringham *cowgang to 
Winteringham haven. 1884 E. Barker Jhrough Auvergne 
119 We passed a group of *cow-girls singing. 1884 Boston 
(Mass.) Frul. 28 Nov. 2/3 A beautiful cowgirl lives near 
Murkel, Taylor county, Neb. She owns some stock, which 
she personally looks after. 1824 Miss Ferrier /zher. xiil, 
I shall have a croft from you, a *cow’s grass and a kail- 
yard. 1884 7viues (Weekly Ed.) 3 Oct. 14/2 The land..is 
roughly measured by so many cows’ grass. 1863 7rx/. R. 
Agric. Soc. XXIV.1. 94 {A horse with] short thighs, curby 
or *cow hocks. 1827 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 532/1 Hacks, 
all rat-tailed, *cow-houghed, ewe-necked. 1884 Longui. 
Vag. Feb. 407 ‘the Italian horse, generally speaking, 1s.. 
ill-made, cow-hocked, ete. a@1o00 Laws of Ine 59 *Cuu 
horn bib twezea peninga wurp. a 1605 MonTGoMERIE Sonn. 
Ixii. 6 My trumpets tone ts terribler be tnyis Nor 3on cou- 
horne, vhereof 3e me accuse. 1833 Ht. Martineau Briery 
Creek ii. 25 The cow-horns were presently no longer heard, 
1874 Knicur Dict. .Wech., Cow-horn Forceps, a dentist’s 
instrument for extracting molars. ‘That for the upper jaw 
has one hooked prong like a cow’s horn, the other prong 
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being gouge-shaped. 1886 Bicycling Vews 23 Apr. 437/2 
The handles are long “cowhorned hollow tubes. 1573 
Tusser //nsb. (1878) 4/2 A medicine for the *cowlaske. 

1854 Frol. KR. Agric. Soc. XV. u. 412 The remaining 4o 
{acres] in "cowlease ground, home crofts, paddock and 
homestead. 1745 Mortimer in Ad. 7'raus, XLII. 532 
To encourage Gentlemen of higher Degrees of Learning 
than the Farrier and the *Cowleech to make themselves 
acquainted with the Diseases of Ilorses, Cows, and other 
Cattle. 1844 S. Bamrorn Life of Radical 40 Mis father 
was a famous cow-lecch. 1707-16 Mortimer //ysé. (J.), 
‘There are many pretenders to the art of farriering and 
*cow-leeching. 1598 R. Havoocxe tr. Lomaszo un. 86 The 
lockes or plaine feakes of haire called “cow-lickes, are made 
turning vpwards. 1879 J. Burroucus Locusts & HH. Honey 
(1884) 125 *Sce those cowlicks,’ said an old farmer, pointing 
to certain patches on the clouds. 1887 Fdy 23 Feb. 95 
‘The Cowlick on the crown of his head rises up. 1824 
Hepner Frond. (1828) 1. 229 Herds of the village. .under the . 
care of two or three men ‘gaowale’ (*cow-men), etc. 1884 
Birm. Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/3 Cowman wanted, active, 
tidy and trustworthy. 1573 Tusser //sé. (1878) 102 Som 
cuntries lack plowmeat, Andsom doe want *“cowmeat. 1862 
Morn, Star 19 June, The construction of the *cow-milker 
is very simple, consisting of two diaphragm pumps, etc. 
1865 in Century Mag. Feb. (1890) 563/3, 1 shall expect to re- 
tain no man heyond the by-road or “cow-path that leads to 
his house. 1891 E, Peacock NV. Brendon 11. 385 A narrow 
cowpath between it and the columnar basalt cliffs. 1889 
H. O'REILLy 50 l’ecers on Trail 357 ‘The town was full of 
*cow-punchers, mule-whackers, etc. 1887 Pad/ Afai/ G. 30 
Mar. 6/1 A Wyoming rancheman, who has.. spent four 
seasons big-game shooting and ‘ "cow-punching’ in that 
Territory. 1848 dimer. Kailroad Frul.13 May 305 This 
apparatus is said, by the inventor, to answer for a snow 
plongh as well as “cow-remover, 1887 Pall Mail G. 29 
Aug. 12/1 The Government offers facilities for **cow-runs ’ 
that is, pastures common to the humlet. 1891 T. EF. 
Keser O/d & .Vew 173 A very small percentage are with- 
out either allotments, cottage-gardens or cow-runs. 1820 
W. Tooke tr. Zciaeu 1.96 Innumerable asps. .”cow-suckers 
and toads. 1812 SoutHey Omniana II. 262 An insect like 
a ‘cow-tick. 1839 Jenny Cycl. XV. 307/1 The Cow-Pen 
Bird, Cow Blackbird, *Cow ‘Troopial, and Cow Bunting of 
the American colonists, 1883 A. Crane in Leisure flonr 
284’2 ‘The engineer sounded his *cow-whistle. 1870 
Ramsay Scot. Life §& Char, (ed. 18) p. xxxv, ‘The poor 
“cow-woman. : 

8. In many names of plants, in some of which 
cow- means ‘eaten by’ or ‘ fit for cows’, or, like 
‘horse-’ in similar use, distinguishes a coarse or wild 
species from one grown for human use: Cows 
and calves, a popular name for Arum macula- 
/um; cow-basil: see Basil! 2 ; cow-bind, Aryo- 
nia dioica, cow-cabbage, a kind of cabbage grown 
for feeding cows; cow-chervil = Cow-PARSLEY ; 
cow-clover, a name for 7yifolium medium and 
T. pratense; cow-crackers, dial. name of S7/ene 
inflata; cow-cress,a name for Lepidium cam- 
pestve and other plants; + cow-fat, an old name 
for Centranthus ruber; eow-herb, Saponaria 
Vaccaria <Treas. Rot. 1866); cow’s lungwort, 
Verbascum Thapstis; cow-make, -mack, dial. 
name for Lychnes vespertina or perh. Silene inflata ; 
cow-mumble, dial. name for Anthriscus sylvestris, 
fleracleum Sphondylium, and other plants; cow- 
pea, a name for Vigna sinensis, largely grown for 
fodder in the southern United States; cow-rattle 
local) = cow-cracker, t+ cow-suckle, -sokulle, 
some plant not identified. 

1853 T. B. Groves in Pharm. Jrul. X11. 60 Arvom 
macnlatum, the vulgar names “cows amd calves, and lords 
and ladies, are also kuown. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 242 The 
Herboristes do call this herbe Vaccaria..\We may call it 
Vield Basil! or ~Cowe Basill, 1820 SuELLEY Qvestion ili, 
And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, Green *cow- 
bind. 1832 Vee. Subst. Food 264 *Cow-cabbage. .now culti- 
vated in Jersey. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrie. ied. 
4) 1. 147 The Cow Cabbage is much cultivated for milch 
cows in French Flanders, the Netherlands, and in Jersey 
and Guernsey. 1863~79 Prior Plant Names, *Cow-cress, a 
coarse cress, Lepitrum canipestre. 1597 GERAROE Herbal 
Supplt, to Engl. Names, “Cow fat is Cow Basill. a7 Jin 
Licutroot Flora Scotica 1.143 Great Woolly Mullein, Hag- 
taper, or "Cow's Lungwort. 1587 Mascatt Govt, Cattle 
(1627) 53 Some husbands (to make the cow take the bul the 
sooner) do giue her of the hearb called *cow-make, which 
groweth like a white gilliflower among corne. @ 1825 Forpy 
boc. E. Anglia, *Cow-imuméble, a wild plant, more commonly 
called cow-farsnip. 1846 Worcester, “Cow pea, a kind 
of pea, cultivated instead of clover. Faru. Ency. 1890 
Century Mag. July 4359/1 ‘Cow peas’..a vegetable that 
seemed to be a cross between a pea anda bean. 14.. J/9. 
Laud Misc. 553 fol. 9b, Cauliculis agrestis is an herbe that 
me cleputh glande or “couratle [warg. courattle} pis herbe 
hath leues liche to plantayne but hii biith nou3t so moche.. 
& he hath whit floures & he groweth in whete. c1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 644/14 (Nomina herb), Vaccininu, 
*cowsokulle. [‘ Apparently another name for the cowslip’ 
(Wright).] 

Cow (kau), sé.2 Sv. Also kow, cowe. [Pos- 
sibly ad. OF. coe, coue, cowe (mod.F. queue, 
dial. coe, cowe, cate, etc.) tail: cf. F. queue de 
chanvre, ete.) A twiggy branch, or bunch of twigs, 
of birch, broom, heather, ctc, ; a besom or birch 
of twigs. 

«1548 Thrie Priests Peblis, Ane cow of birks into his hand 
had he. 1598 1). Fercuson Scot. Proverds (1785) 23 It is 
a bare moor, that he gaes o'er, and gets na a cow. «@ 1651 
CaLoerwoop //ist. A irk (1843) I]. 198 Vhey fastened 
heather kowes to their steele bonnets, to be a signe that 
they were freinds. 1768 Ross //elenore 77 (Jam. Put on 


PA 


[the fire} a cow till 1 come o'er the gate, 1813 llocc 
Queen's Wake 68 Some horses ware of the brume-cow 
framit And some of the greine bay tree, 1836 J. STRUTHERS 
Dychmont \. 136 Thy broom..’en kowe by kowe was all 
up-wrung. 1885 D. 1H. Enwarns JV/od. Seot, Poets Ser. vin. 
46 He waved aloft a flaming cowe 0’ whin. 

Cow, kow (kau), 54.3 Se. (Origin uncertain: 
it is phonetically distinct from Cow sé,!, not 
being « kz) in any Sc, dial.] ‘A hob-goblin; a 
scare-crow, bugbear’ (Jam.); cf. Wirricow. 

c1500 Nonll’s Cursing (Jam.), And Growny als, that can 
play cow Behind the claith with mony a mow. 1603 /’//- 
dotns exxvi, Gude-man quhat misteris all thir mowis? As 
3e war cumbred with the cowis. 1722 W. Ilamitton /a/- 
face vii, 190 (Jam.) And Campbell kind, the good knight 
of Lochow, To Suthron still a fearfull grievous cow. 1728 
Ramsay Axacreontic 15 And he appear'd to be nae kow, 
For a’ his quiver, wings, and bow. 1832 53 /V/:stle- 
Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 1. 56 O what a brow has Betty! O 
sic a cowe is Betty !..Sae baleful is the power o’ Betty. 

+ Cow, 54.4 Obs. Short for Cow-risit 4. 

1693 J. Wattace Orkney 14 Plenty of Shell fish, Oisters, 
&c., Crabs, Cows, or the ‘lilhnoe. ; 

Cow (kau), 54.5 /oca/, [Phonetic variant of Cown 
sb.\] =Cow. sé.1 4. 

1736 Pecce Aenticisms (KE. D.S.), Cow, the wooden thing 
put over the chimney of a hop-host or malt-house, which 
turns with the wind, and prevents smoking}; it incans cowd. 
1837 Dickens Péickzw. vii, Who could continue to exist, 
where there are no cows but the cows on the chimney-pots? 
1880 IV. Corirwall Gloss., Cow, a windlass, at top shaped like 
a cowl, for supplying mines with air. 

Cow, sé.6 obs. form of CHouGu. 

Cow (kau, v.! [perh. a, ON. eiga ‘to cow, 
force, tyrannize over’, Norw. ue, Sw. kufva to 
subdue ; but of late appearance in litcrature ; app. 
often associated with Cow 54.1]. 

trans. ‘To depress with fear’ (J.); to dispirit, 
overawe, intimidate. 

1605 SHaxs. J/ach. v. viii. 18 Accursed be that tongue 
that tels mee so, For it hath cow'd my better part of man. 
21616 Breaum, & Fi. Jf. Lientenant i, iv, At that I was 
held a master in, he has cow'd me. 1641 Mitton Acform. 
1. (1851) 53 Cowing our free spirits. 1664 Butier Z/ed. it. 
ii. 711 For when men by their Wives are Cow’d ‘Their 
Horns of course are understood. 1780 Burke Let. 7. Bureh 
Wks. IX. 230 We fee] faint and heartless..In plain words, 
we are cowed. 1848 Macautay f/ist. Ene. 11. 565 Their 
spirit was cowed. a@186z Buckie Crailiz. (1873) 11. 194 
The nation, cowed and broken, gave way. 

b. with zo ; formerly also t fron, + out. 

1648 Hunting of Fox 47 Vhe Sectaries. .have so strangely 
cowed us out of late, as if God had taken away our hearts. 
1685 Crowne Sir Conrtly Nice. 2 They are so cow'd from 
marriage, they will go voluntiers into a battle, but must be 
prest to marriage. 1847 BUSHNELL Chr. Nurt, wt. ii. (1861) 
256 ‘Io be cowed into weak and cringing submission, 1891 
Spectator 13 June 822/2 To cow men into silence by threats 
of prosecution, 

q ¢xtr. ? Confused with Cowen z. 

ay bad Mag. XXX. 561 Instead of ending like a 
man, he now cowed before me quite spirit-broken, 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss. (E. D.S.), Cow, to cower, shrink. 

Cow, cowe (kau, kou), v.2 Sc. [A later form 
of CoLL v2: cf. knowe, pow, rowe, scrow, from 
knoll, poll, roll, scroll, etc.) 

1. trans. To poll (the head); to clip, cut short, 
top, prune. ence Cowed (cowit), ppl. a. 

1500-20 Dunsar Twa mariit Wemen 275 Weil couth 1 
.-kemm his cowit noddill, 1536 BeLLtENoEN Descr. Add. 
xvi. (Jam.) Nane of thaym throw ythand cowing of their 
hedis grew beld. a1605 MontGoMERIE Fiyt/ng 453 ‘They 
made it like ane scraped swyne; And as they cowd they 
made it whryne. 1786 Burns Ordination xii, They'll.. 
cowe her measure shorter By th’ head, some day, 1828 
JMinnte Conucil Dumbarton mw Hist, Dambarton (1878) 42 
To cut and cow her hair, gif need be. 

2. To overtop; surpass, excel; esf. in phrases 
that cowes the gowan, that cowes a’. 

1842 Proc. Berw. Nat, Cinv6 11.18 The..proverb. .‘ That 
cowes, or keels, the gowan’. 1854 H. Miter Sch. & Sch. 
(1858) 556 vofe, There was surely some God's soul at work 
for us, or she [a vessel] would never have cowed yon 
[wave]. 

Cowage, cowhage kuntdz). Also cow- 
itch, 7-8 couhage, 8 cow edge . [A perversion 
of the Hindi name &zzwditch, kazaditch, contr. 
kawach.| The stinging hairs of the pod of a 
tropical plant, Jacana pruriens, N.O. Leguminosae, 
formerly used as an anthelmintic; also the plant, 
or its pods, 

“The pods are 4 or 5 inches long, shaped like the letter 
J, and clothed with a thick coating of short stiff brittle 
hairs of a bright brown colour, the points of which are 
notched or finely serrated, and easily penetrate the skin, 
causing intolerable itching ’ (7 reas. Bot. 1866). 

1640 Parkinson 7vat. Bot, 1056 ‘Vhe hairy kidney bean 
called in Zurrate where it groweth Couhage. 1665 R. 
Hooke J/icrogr. 145 Of Cowage..call’d commonly, though 
very improperly, Cow-itch. 1678 Butter Hyd. ut. i. 319 
With cow-itch meazle like a leper, And choak with fumes 
of Guiney-pepper. 1794-6 FE. Darwin Zoom. (1802) III. 
80 The sharp spicula or hairs, which are found on the 
pods of cowhage, have been recommended in worm cases. 
1841 J. T. Hewretr /arish Clerk 1, 142 Methods of an- 
noyance adopted by boys towards ushers and tvachers, such 
as putting cowage between their sheets. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr, Afr. in Fel. Geog. Soc. XX1X. 107 In the dense 
jungle the cowhage .. and the stiff reeds. annoy the half- 
naked porters. 1879 Garkop J/aleria Med. 234 Cowhage 
has been used as an anthelmintic. 


COWARD. 


b. Creeping Cownge, atwining euphorbiaccous 
shrub, 7ragta volubzlis, having hairy capsules. 

1750 (>. Ilucuis Barbadoes 206 Cow-ltch, ‘This is along 
scandent vine. 1756 P. Brown. Jamaica 336 The creeping 
Cowhage .. well known on account of its sharp felting 
hairs, 

ec. Cowage cherry, a shrub of Central America, 
Malpighia urens; = BARBADOES CHERRY. 

1725 Stoane Jamaica 11, 105 Cowhage Cherry, The 
leaves have..their under surface very thick set with very 
small sharp prickles lying along close to the leaf, winch fills 
one’s hands or flesh coming to touch it, full of prickles, 
1756 P. rowne Jamaica 230 Vhe Cowhage Cherry. This 
weakly shrub..is remarkable for the itchy set upon ils 
younger leaves. 1878 Sines Aolt. Dik v. 41 Ie found a 
speciinen of the cowitch shrub. 

Cow'age, cowhage, v. [f. prec, sb] trans. 
To cover or sprinkle with cowage. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 527 Maving cowaged 
his bed the preceding night. 

+Cowan!, Sc. O65. rare—'. [Pa, 
cobhan coffer, box, ark.] A fishing-boat. 

1722 Woprow //ist. Church Sc. 11. 535 ‘Vh.e Varl .. re- 
solved to man ont..thirty large cowans or fisher-boats 

Cowan ® (kowan), Also 7 kowan, 5 cowen. 
(Derivation unknown. ] 

1. Se. One who builds dry stone walls ‘7.¢. with- 
out mortar ; a dry-stone-diker ; applicd deroga- 
torily to one who does the work of a mason, but 
has not been regularly apprenticed or bred to the 
trade. 

1598 Stat. & Ord. Maister MVaisssonnis in 1). M. lyon 
Mist. Lodge Edinb, (1873) 10 ‘That na maister or follow of 
craft ressaue ony cowanis to wirk in his societic or com- 
panye, nor send nane of his servands to wirk wt cowanis, 
under the pane of twentie punds., 1794 Statrst. ice. Scot. 
X. 267 (Jam.) A boat carpenter, joiner, cowan {or huilder 
of stone without mortar), gets 1s, at the miniinum, and good 
maintenance. 1806 Forsytu Beavdzes Scotl. 1V. 3 The men 
who are employed in building walls for inclosing fields are 
called. .cowans, to distinguish them from the regular masons. 
3873 MackeLvie Awan. U.P. Church 511 He was by trade 
“a cowan’, that is an occupation combining the callings of 
a mason and house carpenter in one. 

2. Hence, One uninitiated in the secrets of Free- 
masonry ; one who is not a Mason. 

1707 [Mother Kilwinning Lodge, Ayrshire, defines the 
Cowan as a Mason ‘ without the word’). ¢174z in Hone 
Everyday Bk. 11.525 They: .are to guard the Lodge, with 
a drawn Sword, from all Cowens and Eves-droppers. 1767 
J. Axperson Constit. Free Wasons iv. 96 Vhe Working 
Masons..ever will have their own Wages..let Cowans do 
as they please. 1767 Collect. Masonic Songs xli. 69 The’ 
Cowan may strive, nay plot and contrive To find out our 
great mystery. 1881 Fert Bk. Freemasonry 2.55 Armed 
with a drawn sword, to keep off all Cowans and intruders 
to Masonry. : 

3. slang. ‘A sneak, an inquisitive or prying 
person’ (Slane Dict... 

4. attrib. Uninitiated, outside, ‘ profane’. 

1855 StRaNG Glasgow (1856) 416 ‘Vhis tavern—shut off 
from the observation and the ken of the ‘cowan’ world. 

Cowarce, obs. form of COARSE. 

Coward (kau‘aid), 5d.and a. Forms: 3 cucard, 
cuard, 4 cuward, couard, couward, couwarde, 
couherde, 4-6 cowart, cowarde, 5 cowerd, 
koward(e, 6 cowert, cow-heard, cow herd 3- 
coward. [a. OF. coart \cohart, cuard, cowairt, 
later couart, couard =Vr. coart, \t. codardo, f. coda, 
L. cauda, OF. coe tail: see -aKp. 

The precise reference to ¢as/Z is uncertain: it may be to 
an animal ‘turning tail’ in flight, or to the habit in fright- 
ened animals of drawing the tail Letween the hinder legs: 
cf. the Heraldic use in sense DB 2. It is notable that in the 
Old French version of Reynard the Fox, Coart is the 
name of the hare: this may be a descriptive appellation 
in reference to its timidity; but it is also possible that the 
hare was so called originally from its tail or ‘bunt ‘, so con- 
spicuous as the animal makes off, and that the name was 
thence transferred to ‘hearts of hare’.] 

A. sb. 1. A reproachful designation for one who 
displays ignoble fear or want of courage in the 
face of danger, pain, or difficulty; an ignobly 
faint-hearted or pusillanimous person. 

ar2z5 Aucr. R. 288 (MS. Cleop. C. vi.} He, kene pet was 
er cueard (7.7. eruh, kurre}. ¢ 1290 5S. Eng. Leg. 1. 275/130 
*Qu3, 3e cowardes,’ quath pe king. ¢1380 Sir Fernmb. 
593 Pou ne schalt me fynde no cowart. 1430 Lvoc. Chron. 
Troy 1. v, Like a coward faynte and hertles. ¢ 1440 }ork 
Dlyst. xxx. 234 Come fore, sir coward? Why cowre ye 
behynde. 1548 Hatt Chron. 150 He .. was vanqueshed of 
his servaunte, beyng but a cowarde and a wretche. 1562 
Winget Cert. Tractates iti. (1888) 1. 26 Gif ony..hid him 
self as ane cowart at hame. 1601 Suaks. Ful. Cou. ti. 32 
Cowards dye many times before their deaths, The valiant 
neuer taste of death but once. 1602 —~ //am, ut. i. 83 Thus 
Conscience does make Cowards of vs all. 1709 STEELE 
Yatler No. 125 » 9 A Coward flying from his own Shadow. 
ax Ken Edmund Poe Wks, 1721 Il. 344 An earthly 
Coward is an odious Name, A Ghostly Coward an eternal 
Shame. 1818 Sutpcey Nos. § //elen 254 lle was a coward 
to the strong: Ile was a tyrant to the weak. 1883 Liovn 
Ebb & Flow V1. 241 You've no conception what a coward 
this illness has made of me. 

2. Applicd to animals: + a. An old appellation 
of the hare. tb. A cock which will not fight. 
Obs. ec. A horse without spirit in a race. 

(1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 Cuwaert the hare.) 
1486 Bk. St. Aléans Vv b, [/nntyng of Hare, The coward 
with the short tayle [transl AF. la cowarde ov la court 
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cowe| 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 131 \f.. any of your 
Chickens Crow clear and loud .. then to the Pot or Spit 
with them, they are Cowards. 1880 Fired? 22 May 638/2 
Don Juan..ran a coward throughout, and Dinna Forget 
landed her backers with ease. 1884 /é/ust. Sporting News 
16 Feb. 563/2 If in all stables the young ones were treated 
as they are at Danebury, there would be fewer rogues and 
cowards when it comes to racing. 

3. Comb. 

1727-38 Gay Fadles xxxiy. xxx. (Jod.), He ne’er like bul- 
lies coward-hearted, Attacks in public to be parted. 

B. adj. or atizzb. 

1. Of persons and their attributes: Destitute of 
courage ; faint-hearted ; =CoWARDLY a@. 1. 

1297 R. Giouc.' 1724) 455 In word he ys god ynou, & coward 
in dede. 1388 Wycur Prov. vii. 7, 1 biholde a 30ng man 
coward, that passith bi the stretis. 1393 Gower Cowf II. 
22 A! cowarde herte of love unlered, Wherof art thou so sore 
afered. ¢1440 Promp, Parv. 96 Coward, hertlesse, vecors, 
tuners. 1490 Caxton Exeydos xiii. 134 Kyng turnus.. sore 
merueylled that they were ..soo coward. 1596 SPENSER 
F. Q. v. x. 15 Nor undertake the same for cowheard feare. 
l6id. v1, vi. 26 That craven cowherd Knight. 1654 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes 1. i. 67 The Don .. excites his coward-spirits. 
1725 Pore Odyss. xvi, 88 From his blank visage fled the 
coward blood, 1796 Burns A Alan's a Mani, The coward. 
slave, we pass him by, We dare be poor for a’ that. 1814 
Scott Lid, of /sles ut. xxix, The Father-ruffian of the band 
Behind him rears a coward hand ! 

b. Of actions, etc. ; =CowaRDLY a. 2. 

cx60c SHaxs. Soni, Ixxiv, My body being dead, The 
coward conquest of a wretches knife. 1725 Pore Odyss. 
xxu. 79 Hence with those coward terms; or fight, or fly. 
1728 Titomson Sprig 303 Coward deceit, and ruffian vio- 
lence. 1853 Lyncu Sed/-/mprov. v. 131 [t is coward un- 
faithfulness, as well as cruelty. 

ec. transf. Of things. 

1808 J. Bartow Co/unzb. 11. 498 But ah, forbear to tell my 
stooping sire His darling hopes have fed a coward fire. 
1872 Bracke Lays High/.8 Not here..Lest..our coward 
keel returning Stint the vow that brought us here. 

2. Her. Said of a lion or other beast borne as 
a charge: Having the tail drawn in between the 
legs. 

c1500 Sc. Poem Heraldry 133 in Q. Eliz. Acad, (1869) 98, 
xv magperis of lionys in armys..xiij in nomer {morné]; xilij, 
liounne cowert. 1610 Guituim Heraddry ui. xxvi. (1611) 184 
This ts termed a Lion Coward, for that in cowardly sort hee 
clappeth his taile between his legs, which is proper to all 
kind of beasts (hauing tailes) in case of extremity and feare. 
1864 BouTteL.t Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xvi. § 4 (ed. 3) 250 
Three lions coward in pale. 

3. quasi-adv. In the manner of a coward. rare—}. 

1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 366 Tremble ye not, oh friends ! and 
coward fly, Doom’d by the stern Telemachus to die? 

+ Coward, v. Obs. [f. Cowarp sb. (Fr. has 
from 11th c. an intrans. coearder to be a coward.)} 

1. ¢ranzs. To render cowardly or timorous; to 
make afraid, daunt, intimidate. 

c13z00 A. Adis. 3344 Thy tarying thy folk cowardith! 
1563-387 Foxe 4. & M.(1684)1. 541/1 That which cowardeth 
amans heart. 1599 SHaks. Hew. V7, 11. ii. 75. 1683 CHALK- 
Hite Thealna & Cl, iii. 53 This cowarded tbe valour of the 
rest. 

2. To call, or show to be, a coward. 

1640 GLapTHORNE Ladies Privilege 1, Disgraced My noble 
fathers memory, defam’d Nay cowarded my Ancestors. 
1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T. Matt. xxvi. 69 A man that ts 
forwardest in professing Courage..is in greater danger 
basely cowarded by silly Wenches. 

Cowardice (kaws:idis’. Forms: 4-8 cowar- 
dise, 4-6 -yse, 4-5 -ys, (4 kowardyse, 5 cowar- 
tys(s, kouardise, 6 couuardeis), 6-7 cowardize, 
7- cowardice. fa. OF. couardrse (13the. in 
Littré), f. coward COWARD SO, + -7se, suffix:—L. -ztia: 
see -ICE. An earlier F. equivalent was couardie 
Cowakby ; obsolete English synonyms are coward- 
uess, cowardry, cowardshtp; see also cowardliness.] 

‘Lhe quality of a coward ; cowardliness ; want of 
courage to face danger ; faint-heartedness, pusilla- 
nimity. J/oral cowardice: ignoble fear of the 
disapprobation or hostile sentiments of others. 

c 1300 A. Alzs. 3066 That day thou hadist heorte of pris: 
And now art ful of cowardys. ¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Ant. 2273 
Pou art not Gawayn .. Such cowardise of pat kny3t cic 
{ neuer here. 1375 BarBour Bruce yi. 338 Fule-hardyment 
the formost is, And the tothyr is cowartyss. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xv, 56 Wrothe of the grete cowardyse of these 
bestes. 1590 SPENSER J. Q. 1. vi. 24 To banish cowardize. 
1607 SHAKS. 7t0n 11. Vv. 16 He is a Man..of comely Ver- 
tues, Nor did he soyle the fact with Cowardice. a 1674 
Criarenpon //ist. Reb. x1. (1843) 660/1 It was imputed to his 
cowardice, @1703 Burkitt Ox N. 7. Mark vi. 34 It is no 
cowardice to fly from the rage of persecutors. 1774 GoLpso. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) U1. 267 It is like all of the cat kind ex- 
cept the lion, remarkable for its cowardice. 1871 Mor.ey 
Voltaire (1886) 9 Demoralized by cowardice of heart and 
understanding. 

b. with @ and //. 
_ ©1380 Wycur Seri. Sel. Wks. I. 372 Among alle coward- 
isis, cowardise of richesse is be moste. 1886 ‘I'UPPER My 
Life as Author g2 But there is nothing like flight: it is 
easy and speedy, and more a courage than a cowardice. 
te. /rausf. \Weakness (of wine). Obs. rare—'. 

1673 Sir W. Scroccs in /latton Corr. (1878) 116 The 
cowardize of wine would turne it into vinegar. 

Cowardie, -dise : see Cowarpy 1, COWARDICE. 

Cowardise, erron.f. Cowanpovs or CowARDISH. 

1582 N. Lacurriecp tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind. 


124 = margin, A base minded and cowardise kinde of 
people. 


ile 


+Cow'ardish, z. Ots. [f. Cowarp 5d. + 
-ISH.} = COWARDLY. 

1530 Patscr. 773/2, 1 waxe cowardysshe, or faynte herted. 
1537 Vhersytes In Hazl. Dedsiey 1. 401 Here be a couple 
of knightes cowardishe and scabbed. 155: Ropinson tr. 
More's Utop. 1. (Arb,) 135 A cruel acte of a basse and a 
cowardyshe mynde. ¢1624 LusHinGTon Resurrection Serm. 
1.(1659)64 Fearful and Cowardish Souldiers, more womanish 
than wonien. 

Cowardize (kauwaidaiz), v. {f. Cowarpn sé. + 
-1ZE.] ¢vans. To make acoward of; to render cow- 
ardly; todaunt. Hence Cow'ardizing v4/. sé. 

1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel Ded. 6 The cowardizing 
of our English spirits. 1648 Gace HWest. Jud. xix.(1655) 139 
Now they are cowardized, oppressed, unarmed. 1667 
Fravet Saint Indeed (1754) 57 It is guilt upon the con- 
science that softens and cowardizes our spirits. 1840 
Blackw, Mag. XLVI. 261 That the poverty and slavery 
they were bred up in should cowardize them. 


Cowardize, obs. form of COWARDICE. 

Cow ard-like, a. and adv, [see -L1KE.] Like, 
or after the manner of, a coward; cowardly. 

15387 Turperv. 7 rag. 7. (1837) 36 With naked sworde he 
preast to do the deed, And came behinde, full cowardlyke 
to speed. 1640 Epitaph in Herald & Geneal. (1865) {1}. 
378 Ling’ring, slow, and coward-like delay. 1805 SouTHEY 
Madoc in W iv, Those..who..coward-like return’d to meet 
Mockery and shame, 1870 Brvanr //fad I. vi. 204 To.. 
shun the conflict, coward-like. 


Cowardliness (kau‘aidlinés). [f. next + 
-NESS.] The quality of being cowardly; coward- 
ice. 


1553 GRimMALDE Crcerv’s Offices (1556) 53b, Leste. .slouth- 
fulnesse, or cowardlinesse, or some such thing appeare. 
1614 Br. Hatt Recollect. Treat. 1011 It is a base cowardli- 
nesse ..to thinke of running away. @1715 Burxet Own 
Time (1766) 11. 174 The ill nature of the one side and the 
cowardliness of the other. 1827 CoteripGE 7adle-t. 21 July, 
The cowardliness and impolicy of the Nonconformists, at 
the Restoration. 1876 Miss Yonce Womankind iv. 26 The 
cowardliness of the action. 

Cowardly (kawe:dli), a. 
-LY 1] 

1. Having the character or spirit of a coward ; 
wanting in courage; pusillanimous, timorous. 

1551 Rosinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 39 Souldiours be 
uot the cowardleste theves. 1576 Fremnc Panofl. Epist. 
251A..feareful, cowardly, and dastardly loute. 1599 SHaks. 
Hen, V, w. vii. 6 The Cowardly Rascalls that ranne from 
the battaile. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low C. Warres 636 
Their weak and Cowardly Hearts, 1861 Dickens Gi, £x- 
pect. vi, 1 was too cowardly to do what I knew to be right. 

2. Characteristic of or befitting a coward; pro- 
ceeding from fear or a spirit of cowardice. 

r6or Suans. Ful. C. v.i. 104, I do finde it Cowardly. . For 
feare of what might fall, so to preuent The time of life. 
a1jzog Sout (J.), A cowardly silence in Christ’s cause. 
1796 CoteripGe Ode Departing Year viii, At cowardly dis- 
tance. .secure thou hast stood. 1855 Macautay 77st. Eng. 
{V. 33 The affront was not only brutal, but cowardly. 

Cow'ardly, adv. [f Cowarp a. + -Lr*. It 
occurs much earlier than prec.] Like a coward ; 


with cowardice or base avoidance of danger. 

c 1325 ££. Addit. P. B. 1631, I fayn wolde Wyt pe wytte 
of be wryt, pat on be wowe clyues. Foralle calde clerkes han 
cowwardely fayled. ¢1380 Wyciir Hi7ks. (1880) 379 He.. 
cowerdly consentid to his foly. @14g0 Le Morte Arth. 
379 Yit had I levir do what [ may Than here to dye thus 
cowerdelye. 1588 A. Kino tr. Cazistus’ Catech. 49 Thay 
--quha dois falslie deny, or cowartlie impugne this chair of 
peter. 1606 SuHaks. Ant, § CZ. iv. xv. 56, 1..do now not 
basely dye, Not Cowardly put off my Helmet. x Lut- 
TRELL Brief Rel. (1857) 1V. 529 Captain Hodgson's man 
was cowardly run through the back. @ 1703 Burkitt Ox 
NV. T. Matt. xxviii. ro Those apostate apostles, that cowardly 
left me in my danger. 1890 Besant Demonzéac vi. 68 To 
whom you surrender basely and cowardly without a blow. 

+ Cow'ardness. Oés. [f. Cowarpa. + -NESS.] 

1, =CowaRkbDLinEss, CowaRDICE. 

a1400 Gloss, in Rel. Ant. 1. 6 Vecordia, cowardnes. 
c1440 Hy ton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) u. xiv, [t is a 
grete cowardnesse that men dreden hym so moche. 156 
Homilies u. Matrimony (1859) 503 It is a token of womanis 
cowardnes. 1603 H. Crosse Vertues Comurw. (1878) 16 
Too much boldnesse, and too much cowardnesse, 1622 
Peacuam Compl. Gent?. (1661) 80 Poetry can turn hatred to 
love, cowardness into valour. 

2. Applied to a ‘company’ of curs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b, A Cowardnes of curris. 

+ Cow-ardous, 2, Obs. [a. OF. type *couar- 
@os: see CowaRD and -ovs.] =CowaRvLy a. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxvii, The cowardous pees 
that was ordeyned. 1530 WuytrorD IH erke for [louseh. 
Bj, Fye for shame that any chrystyan sholde be so coward- 
ous. 1557 PavneL Barclay'’s Fugurth Aj, By cowardous 
slouth. 1607 TorsELt Serpents (1608) 648 Without heart or 
courage, cowardous, and unapt to war. 1614 Br. Hatt 
lleaven upon Earth § 15 Yow desperatly cowardous did he 
show himselfe ! 

+ Cowardry. O/s. [f. Cowarp sé.+-Ry.] = 
COWARDICE. 

21547 Surrey nei? u. 511 And some there were, for 
shamefull cowardrie Clambe up againe. /éfd. 1v. 18 Cow- 
ardry notes hartes swarved out of kind. 159: Spenser AZ. 
LHubberd 986 Shake off this vile harted cowardree. 

+Cow'ardship. Oés. [f as prec. + -sHIP.] 
The action or behaviour of a coward; cowardice. 

€ 1330 Arth. & Merl. 9210 Our cowardschippe we may it 
wite. 1848 Unatt, etc. Zrasm. far. John x1. 80b, He.. 
blameth the cowardship of them that .. did further debate 
the matter. 1601 SHaks. 7zved. Nu. iv. 422 More a coward 
then a Hare, ,for his cowardship aske Fabian. 


{f£ Cowarp 5d. + 


COW-BOY. 


tCow'ardy. Obs. Also -die, -dye, -ty. [a. 
OF. couardte \11-12th c. cuardie, coardte), f.couard 
Cowarp sb.; =It. codardia: see -y. Other syno- 
nyms are cowardice, cowardship, cowardiy.) = 
CowaRDICe. 

1375 Barsovr Sruce 1x. 92 He.. Fleis thus for hys 
cowardy. _¢ 1386 CuHaucer Av?,’s T. 1372 No maner man 
heldn it no cowardye. c 1440 Partonope 1469 Of hys fals 
cowardy. 1536 BeLtteNDEN Cvon. Scot. (1821) II. 9 The 
febill cowarty of thair nobillis. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. 
Ind, (1596) 324 Quahutemoc beganne to reprehend his inen 
for their cowardie and flight. 

Cowart, -ice, -lie, etc. : see Cowarp, etc. 

Cowatice, -touss, obs. ff. CovETICE, -ToUs. 

Cow-baby. 0Ots.exc. dia’. Also 7 cow-babe. 
[? £. Cow sé. sense 4a) + BaBy.] A reproachful 
designation for a timorous person, a coward. 

1594 Carew Huarte's Exam, Wits (1596) 311 When we 
will note a man to be a buzzard, and a cow-babie. 1596 
NasHe Saffron Wealden 129 (Fearfull cowbaby) he neuer 
heard peice shot off, but hee fell flat on his face. 1614 J. 
Davies Scourge Folly Wks. (1876) 212 (D.) Peace, lowing 
cow-babe, lubberly hobberdehoy. 1687 T. Puitiirs Qtr. 
85 The tears of a sniveling Cow-baby. 1696 PHILLips, 
Cow ..the emblem of a cowardly timorous Fellow, who ts 
called a Cow-badby, a Cow-hearted Fellow. 1863 W. Barnes 
Dorset Dial. (Philol. Soc.), Coz-edy, a boy or girl child- 
ishly meek-hearted, or mother-sick. One easily cowed. 

Cow'-bane. [f. Cow sd.1 + Bane 54.1 2b, 
poison, poisonous plant.} A name of the Water 
Hemlock, Czcuta virosa, an extremely poisonous 
plant, mentioned by Linnzus as fatal to cows. 
Spotted cowbane; an American species, C. maculata. 

1776 WitHerine Brit. Plants 1.177 Cowbane..is one of 
the rankest of our vegetable poisons .. Early in the spring, 
when it grows in the water, cows often eat it and are killed 
by it. 1800 Sie J. E. Smita Flora Brit. 1. 322 Cicuta 
zirosa, Water Hemlock, Water Cowbane. 1854 BaLrour 
Class-bk. Bot, 826. 1889 R. B. Anpersox tr. Rydberg's Tent. 
Myth, 216 A woman, who had her lap full of cowbanes. 

Cowbard, obs. f. CUPBOARD. 

+ Cow'beck. Ods. app. a corruption of CAUDE- 
BECK. 

1670 Bk. of Rates (Jam.), Hats of hair and wool mixed, 
or cowbecks the dozen—3/, [1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade.) 

Cow'-bell. : 

1. A bell hung round a cow’s neck, to tinkle 
when the animal moves. (Esp. in Switzerland.) 

a 1813 A. Witson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 240 Jumbling 
cow-bells speak some cottage near. 1869 Tynpatt Light 1. 
23 The tinkle of the cow-bells. 

2. A name in Scotland and U.S. for Bladder 
Campion (Szlene inflata . 

Cow'-berry. [f. Cow sé.1: app. a rendering 
of the Latin wvaccintem, f. vaccinus of or pertain- 
ing to cows, applied to some plant, supposed to be 
the Bilberry ( Vaccinium Myrtillus), and now taken 
as name of the genus.} A book-name, of recent 
bestowal, for the low shrub Facefntum Vitis-ldea, 
and its fruit, called also Red Whortle-berry, Red 
Huekleberry. 

The name was unknown to Lightfoot (1789), who has only 
Red Whortle-Berry. 

1800 Sir J. E.Smitu Flora Brit. 1.416 Vaccinium Uites 
[dva, Red Whortleberry, Cowberry. 1859 W.S. CotemMan 
Woodlands (1862) 93 Cowberry, or Mount Ida Whortle- 


. berry .. They are of a scarlet or coral red colour, and have 


an acid harsh taste. 1866 7 yeas. Bot. 1199 The Cowberry 
has short procumbent stems and evergreen leaves. 

Cow-bird. [f. Cow 54.1] 

1. ? See quot. 

1816 KeaTiIncE 7vaz. (1817) 1. 206 The cow-bird is seen 
an attendant upon herds of cattle [between Mogador and 
Morocco).. He resembles the sea-gull but his plumage ts 
pure white. ; 

2. U.S. a. Aname for several species of A/o/o- 
thrus, esp. A, ater or AL. pecorts (called also cow- 
blackbird, cow-bunting); so called from their 
habit of constantly attending cattle. b. The 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus). 

1828 AupuBon Amer. Ornithol. Biog. 1. 18 in Penny 
Cyc?. VIII, 210 From the resemblance of its notes to that 
word [cow, cow], this Cuckoo is named Cow Bird in nearly 
every part of the union. @ 1839 Nuttact in Penny Cyci. 
XV. 308/1 Another of these birds forsook the nest on taking 
out the Cow-Bird’s egg. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 683/2 
The cow-bird makes room for her own illegitimate egg in 
the nest by removing one of the bird’s own. 

3. A local name for the Yellow Wagtail (7ota- 
cilla Ratt.) Swainson, Prov. Names of Birds 
(1885) 45. 

Cow'-boy, cow'boy. 

1. A boy who tends cows. ; 

1725 Swirt Receipt to Stella, Justices o’ quorum, Their 
cow-boys bearing cloaks before ’um. 1787 O’KEEre 
Farmer, A flaxen-headed Cow Boy, As simple as may be. 
207 A. Lane Yohany Nutt A little cow-boy named Johnny 

ut. : 

2. U.S. Jfist. “A contemptuous appellation 
applied to some of the tory partisans of West- 
chester Co., New York, during the Revolutionary 
war, who were exceedingly barbarous in the treat- 
ment of their opponents who favored the American 
cause’ (Bartlett Dzcz. Amer.). 

1775-83 THACHER A7?. Frn/, (1823! 285 Banditti consisting 
of lawless villains within the British lines have received the 


COW-CALF. 


names of Cow-doys and Skinners, 1825 J. Neat Bro. 
Fonathan II. 290 Who knows but you are one o’ the tories 
yourself or one o' the cowboys? 1867 W. Irvine Washing- 
ton (1865) IV. ix. 1rog A beautiful region..now almost 
desolated by the scourings of Skinners and Cow Boys. 

3. In the western U.S.: A man employed to 
take eare of grazing eattle on a ranch. 

It is typical of the cow-boy that he does his work on horse- 
back, and leads a hard rough life, which tends to make him 
rough and wild in character. 

1883 Century Mag. 511 (New North West), In place of 
the cow-boy we find the buffalo-hunter. 1884 A/r/es City 
(Montana? ress, June, The latest troubles hetween cowboys 
and Indians will cause an outbreak of redskins. 1887 Sfec- 
fator 10 Sept. 1219 The rough-and-ready life of men who 
have cast their lot among cow-boys. 

4. A local name for the Ring Ouzel. 

(Tipperary : Swainson Bird Names 1885.) 

Cow'-calf. A female ealf. (In quot. 1634 fg.) 

@ 800 Erfurt Gloss.1155 Baccula,vitula, cucaelf. a 1000 
Laws Alf. in Thorpe I. 70(Bosw.) Gif man of myran folan 
adrifp od0¢ cucealf. 1377 Lanat. 7. 77. B. xv. 462 Rizt as 
pe cow-calf coueyteth swete mylke. 1523 Fivzners. //usé, 
§$ 66 That he rere two oxe-calues and two cowe-calues. 
1634 Massincer Very ioman iu. i, Aler. They worship 
Nothing with so much service as the cow-calves. /audo. 
What do you mean by cow-calves? Afer. Why, their 
women. 1779 Hunter in /’/7/. rans. LXIX. 288 One was 
a bull-calf, and the other a cow-calf. 


Cow'-catcher. U.S. An apparatus fixed in 
front of a locomotive engine, to remove straying 
cattle or other obstruetions from the rails in front 
of a train. 

1838 Railay Mag. Mar. 185 This machine is used .. in 
the United States, and is termed a ‘cow or horse catcher’, 
x8sz June 8, A patent No, 8996 was granted in U. S. to 
C. Darling .. for a ‘cow-catcher’. 186: G. F. BerKeLey 
Sfortsm. IW. Prairies iv. 60 The cow-catcher is a strong 
iron fence, or set of bars, springing out from the engine in 
front of both fore wheels. 1884 PArlada. Times No. 3041. 
2 Cow-catchers for street cars. 

Cowchge, -er, obs. ff. Couch, CoucHER. 

Cowcumber, -cummer: see CUCUMBER. 

Cowd e, obs. f. could’: see Can v1 

+ Cowde, cowd. Ois. 

{Possibly=Fr. conde (:—L. cuditus) of which the primary 
sense was ‘elbow’, whence ‘corner, angle’, “Fhe Winches- 
ter MS, of Promp. Parv.refers to Ugucio, conus; Du Cange 
has conus =corner, angle. (There was also a inedia:val con- 
fusion of conms and cuneus, both being taken as=F. coin; 
Du Cange has cuneus a form of bread: cf. Ger. Wecke 
wedge, and roll of bread.)} 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 96 Cowde, frusfrum, congiarinm, 
{1627 Mixsuev Ductor, Cowde is an old English word, sig- 
nifying a gobbett, morcell, or peece of any thing cut out. 
1658 Pritiips, Cowde (old word: a gobbet.] 

Cowderon, obs. f. CAULDRON. 

1538 Bary IWrlls (1850) 135, j of the brwynge cowderons, 

[Cow-drife. App. a seribal error in MS. for 
cocodrise — cockatrice. 

ax400-50 .flexander 4097 A burly best with a bake as 
bedell as a saje..a cowdrife breste. 

+ Cow'dy, s. Obs. [f. cow ad, cowed polled (see 
Cow v,?) +-y denomninative.] A pollard cow. 

1674 Ray .V. C. Words (1691) 133 A Cowdy, a little Cow, 
a Scotch Runt without Horns, or else with very short ones. 
1825-79 Jamieson, Cozwda, small cow, Roxb.; Cowdie, 
Dumfr. 

Cowe! (kau, ku), Sc. [f. Cow v.2] The aet 
of ‘ecowing’, cropping, or pruning ; _/g. a dressing, 
a cropping. 

1785 Burss To IV. Simpson xxvii, But new-light herds 
gat sic a cowe, Folk thought them ruin’d stick-an-stowe. 

Cowie 2, obs. f. CoE 56.1 

1670 Petrus Foding Reg. Table, Cowes are houses that 
the Miners build over their Groves. /érd. 98 In their 
Houses, Cows, or any other place. 

+ Cowes, Alsocoue, kow(e. Ods.=CHoUGH. 

a@1225 Ancr. R. 66 Pe hen hwon heo haued ileid, ne con 
buten kakelen. And hwat hi3it heo perof? Kumed be coue 
anonriht & reued hire hire eiren. 1386-1561 [see CHoucn 1 8]. 

Cowed (kaud), ff/. a. [f. Cow v1 + -ED.] 
Depressed or dispirited through fear ; overawed. 

1608 SHaks. Per. 1v. iil. 25, 1 do shame To think of whata 
noble train you are And ofhow cow'd a spirit. @ 1745 Swirt 
flelter Skelter (R.), Low in pocket, cow'd in courage, 
Safely glad to sup their porridge. 1856 OtmsteD Slave 
States 149 Not like whipped curs and cowed slaves, but as 
free men. 1887 Jessopp Arcady viii. 230 A farm labourer 
is a heavy, sanctimonious, and thoroughly cowed creature. 

Cowed. knew; obs. var. of could: see Can v.1 

c1§00‘ Robin Hood & Potter’ in Child Eng. & Se. Pop. Ball, 
(1338: III. v. cxxi, 111 2 The potter cowed of corteysey. 

Cowedge, obs. f. Cowace. 

Cowel e, Cowen, var. of Cow. 2, Coway. 

Cowens, var. of ConEs. 

1844 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. V.1. 3 A description of flour 
called ‘cowens’, used by bakers for making up their dough. 

Cower kauer, v. Ferms: 4 koure, 4-7 
coure, 5-7 cowre, 7 (5-9 Sc.) cour, 8 cowr, S- 
cower. [perh. of Norse derivation: ef. Icel. Avra 
to sleep, doze, Sw. Aura, Da. sure, to squat; 
also mod.G. sauern to cower, of which the ante- 
cedents are unknown.] 

1. intr. To stand or squat in a bent position; 
to bend with the knees and back; to eronch, esp, 
for shelter, from danger, or in timidity. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 2053 Treowe love in heorte durith, Ac nede 
coward byhynde kourith. 1340 70 <d/fsaunder 557 To hur 
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God Seraphin pe gomes gon all Koure doune on hur knees. 
©1350 W277. Palerne 47 He koured lowe To bi-hold in at pe 
Hoke fbid. 3336 3e..couwardli as caitifs couren here in 
Ineuwe. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xx. i, Wynter. .causeth 
a lusty man and woman to coure and sytte fast by the fyre. 

1575 J. Stitt Gam, Gurton 1. ii, They coure so over the 
coles, theyr eyes be blear'd with smooke. 1626 Dacon 
Sylva § 155 If the Pail be put over the Mans head above 
Water and then he cowre down, and the Pail be pressed 
down with him. 168: Drypen Ads. & Achit. 515 Cow ring 
and Quaking at a Conqu’ror’s Sword. 1735 SoMERVILLE 
Chase 1, 291 With humble Adulation cow'ring low. 1810 
Scotr Lady of L. 1. iii, Close in her covert cowered the 
doe. 1848 Macauray //ist. Ene. If. 550 She remained with 
her child, cowering for shelter from the storm under the 
tower of Lambeth Church. 1864 Bowen Log7c xii. 390 The 
dog cowers at the sight of the whip. 

b. Hawking. (See quot.) 

1727-51 CHamBErs Cyc/ , Cowring, in falconry, the quiver- 
ing of ycung hawks, who shake their wings, in sign of 
obedience to the old ones. 

c. pa. pple. =Cowering. (Cf. huddled. rare. 

1855 Mrs. Gasket, North & S. xxii, I left them cowered 
up in a small room. 

2. trans. To lower, bend down. rare. 

1790 Burns Tam o' Shanter 179 But here my muse her 
wing maun cour; Sic flights are far beyond her pow’r. 1819 
Byron ¥van in. xxxii, The patriarch of the flock all gently 
cowers His sober head. 1839 Batey Festus xxvii. (1848) 
316 I have. .Cowered my powers, and becalmed my course. 

Henee Cow-ering vé/, sé. - 

1865 Tytor Larly Hist, Alan. iii. 47 Cowering or crouching 
is so natural an expression of fear. 

Cower, Cowerd, obs. fi. Cover, Cowarp. 

Cowering (kauerin, kaworin), Ap. a. Ef. 
pree. +-1NG %.] That cowers: see the verb. 

c1430 Lype. Ain, Poems (Percy Soc.) 35 Hir colde and 
cowherand syer. 1813 Hoce Queen's Hake 73 Nowther 
the roe, nor the rein-deir dun, The hinde nor the couryng 
grew. 1860 Trencu Serm, Iiestuz. Ab. ix. 96 A servile 
band of cowering slaves. 

Ilenee Cow-eringly adv., in a cowering manner. 

182x Joanna Baituie Jetr. Leg., Wallace \xxiii, Which 
coweringly ye sought to shun. 1868 G. MacponaLp Kod. 
Pale: zo ‘I'll never luik at it’..answered Shargar, 
coweringly. 

Cowert, obs. f. CovERT, CowarRp, 

Cowff, cowgh‘e. cowh, obs. ff. Coucu. 

Cowffer, obs. f. CoFFER. 

Cow-fish. [Cow sé.1] 

1. The sea-eow or manatee. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7raz. 212 (Mauritius) The Mannatee 
or cow-fish for taste and shape can pose both feeders and 
beholders. 1853 A. R. Waitace Trav. Amazon xvii. 512 
Their food is entirely produced by the river, consisting of 
the A/anatus, or cow-fish, which is as good as beef. 

2. A dolphin, porpoise, or grampus. 

1860 Merc. Marine Mag. V\1. 212 Shoals of cowfish .. 
played their uncouth gambols. 

3. A fish, Ostracion quadricorne, of the Indian 
and Ameriean seas, having the head and body 
eovered with plates of bone closely united, and 
two strong spines like horns over the eyes. 

1885 Lapy Brassty The Trades 407 The beautifully 
coloured ‘ cow-fish’.. with an expression of face exactly re- 
sembling that of a very benignant cow, horns and all. 1885 
C. F. Hopper Marvels vinin. Life 84, 1 noticed several 
small cow-fishes come out of a hole. 

4. (See quots.) 

1808 Jamieson, Cozufish, a name commonly applied to 
Macira lutrarta, Mya arenaria, or any other large oval 
shell-fish, Orkney. 1866 Epmoxpston Gloss. Shetl. § 
Orkney Dial., Koo-fish, a species of shell-fish, the 


‘Venous’; is/. kiiskel. 

Cow~-gate, -gait. [f. Cow sd.1+ Gate, Gait 
going, walk: ef. sheep-walk. It was originally a 
syntactie combination, with 4y-gates, kine-gates = 
cows’ gates in fl.) A pasture over which a cow 
nay Tange ; pasture for a cow, ¢. 9. in a common 
field. 

1597 firdls & Inv. N.C. 11.277 To Thomas Hall ., the 
howse that Willian: Walton dwelt in, and vj kye-gaytes, in 
Wingait grainge. 1607-8 N. Xiding Records IV. 136 
Conveyance of one messuage in Ebberston with fower kyne- 
gaites. 1788 W. Marsnatce I’vrks4. (1796) I. 41 Not to let.. 
acow-gait toacottager. 1802 //ul/ Advertiser 17 Apr. 1/2 
Some good Cow Gates at Maiden Hills to be let. 1806 A. 
Youne Agric, Esse.x (1813) I. 50 On the enclosure of Great 
and Little Chesterford, the cottagers that had cow-gates on 
the commons, had allotments of land, which they now culti- 
vate in wheat, potatoes, etc. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. (E. D. S., 
Cow-gate, the right to pasture a cow on common land. 
Many of the farms at Frodsham have so many cow-gates on 
Frodsham marsh according to the size of the farm. | 

Cow’-grass. A wild species of Trefoil, 77/- 
Jolium medium; sometimes also applied to a 
eultivated perennial form of Red Clover. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 11.57 Rib-grass, fitch-grass, cow- 
grass, 1797 A. Younc Agric. Suffolk 84 A grass called 
cow-grass. .very similar to clover, only that the stem is solid 
instead of tubical. 1844 ¥ra/. R. Agric. Soc. V. t. 166 Cow- 
grass and marl-grass are found to be good substitutes. 

Cowhaze, var. of Cowace. 

Cowheard, -herd, obs. ff. Cowarp. 

Cow-heart. <A pseudo-etymological alteration 
of CowarD: ef. next. 

1768-74 Tucker L¢. .Vat. (1852) 1. 473 Your skirmishing 
parties, call them cohorts or cow-hearts, shall never drive 
my statarianly disciplined battalion from iis ground. 1863 
W. Barnes Dorset Dial. (Philol. Soc. , Cotweart, a coward. 
1888 Ecwortny 17. Somerset Word-bk., Cow-heart, coward. 


COWISH, 


Cow-hea'rted, ///.a. [cf. prec.) Faint-hearted, 
timorous, cowardly. 

1660 H. Apis fannatichks Alite *iva, It will corroborate 
the Cow-hearted. 1680 R. Mansece Narr. Popish Plot 16 
She {Lady Powis] struck him gently with her Fan on the 
hand, calling him Cow-hearte Fellows 1791 Pop, Lales 
Germans 11.147 ‘ Messmate, dost thou see any thing ?’ cried 
the cow-hearted pilot from tne coach-box. 1881 Cheg. 
Career 250 ‘ You cow-hearted. .cow-built wretch {a horse] 

Tlence Cow-hea'rtedness. 

1718 MotTrux Quix. (1733 IIT. 46 Valour lies just half 
way between Rashness and Cow-heartedness. 


Cow'-hee:l, cowheel. The foot of a cow 
or ox stewed so as to form a jelly; the dish 
prepared from this. 

1655 Mouret & Bennut //ealth's Inpro. (1746) 203 Also 
a tender Cow-heel is counted restorative. 1747 Westry 
Prim, Physic (1762) 48 ‘Yake a Cowheel from the ‘lripe 
Hfouse ready drest, /drd/. 93 Make a strong broth of Cow 
heels. 1799 C. Winter Let. in W. Jay Alem, 4 Lett. (1843 
60 A cow-heel was his favourite dish. 1868 Dasly News 
19 June, The feet of sheep and oxen..after being duly 
cleansed and dressed, are retailed under the designation of 
‘trotters " and ‘ cowheels’. 

Cow’herd. Forms: 1 ct-hyrde, 5 
hird, 6-7 -heard. [Cow sé.! + Herp -.] 
whose oceupation is to tend cows at pasture. 

axooo Rect. Sing. in Thorpe A. S. Laws }. 438 Cuhyrde 
gebyred pat he habbe ealdre cu meolc vii niht. ¢ 1350 
Will. Palerne 4 Acouherde, Pat fele winteres .. had kepud 
Mennes ken of be cuntre as a comen herde. ¢ 1440 Pomp. 
Parv. 97_Cowherde, vaccartus, vaccarta, 1568 GRartox 
Chron, \1. 89 Mis grandfather was but a poore Ploughman, 
and his father a Cowheard. 1672 Petty /o/. Anat. (1691) 
54 One Cowherd will serve an hundred Oxen. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. i. 26 A cowherd from whose lips .. flowed the 
first great English song. 

Cow'herdess. vac. [f. prec. +-ESS: ef. shep- 
herdess.| A female ecowherd; a cowherd’s wife. 

1611 Sreep “fist. Gt. Brit. vi. xxxvi. 330 The Cow- 
heardesse comming in..said, Thou fellow, doest thou see the 
bread burne before thy face, and wilt not turne it? 1883 
Monier Wituams Relig. Theught India i. v. 112 Brought 
up among cowherds, cowherdesses, and. .peasants. 


Cow--hi:de, cow'hide, s/. [Formerly pro- 
nouneed with stress on A/de, or with equal stress. ] 
1. The hide of a cow (stript off, ‘raw,’ or 


“dressed’). (Also pl. + &ine hides.) 

1640-1 Atrkendbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk. (1855\ 148 The 
best kyne hydes, being rough, be sold for iiij libs. 1676 
Hosses //ad (1677) 141 He himself slept on a good cow- 
hide. ax680 Butter Rem. I. 191 Ina Robe of Cow-hide, 
Sat yeasty Pride. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hést. (1790) VII. 
127 (Jod.) A negro. -his left arm wrapped round with a cow- 
hide. x1%27 G. Hiccins Celtic Drurtds 83 Ships made of 
wicker, covered with bolg or cow-hides. 

2. Leather made of the hide of the cow. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 130 There Caxton slept, with Wynkyn 
at his side, One clasp’d in wood, and one in strong cow-hide. 
1789 Goins. Polite Learning ix, Bound in cow-hide and 
closed with clasps of brass. 

3. U.S. A strong whip made of the raw or 


dressed hide of the cow. Cf. RaWHIDE. 

1839 Marrvat Diary Amer. Ser. 1. III. 230 He would 
receive forty lashes with a cow-hide. 1862 Sata S/up 
Chandler i. 6 The correction of a cowhide would be of thie 
greatest possible benefit. ’ 

4. attrib. kawhaid). Made of eow-hide. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast v. 12 He..wore thick, cow- 
hide boots. 1850 Mrs. Stowr Uncle Tom's C. xxxiil, 
Kicking the woman with his heavy cow-hide shoe. 1854 J. 
StepHens Centr, Amer. (1854) 323 A heavy cowhide whip. 

Cow'-hide, cowhide, v. [f. pree. sb., sense 
3-] trans. To flog with a cowhide. 

1855 CartivLe AZssc. (1857) IV. 356 He got his skin well 
beaten—cow-hided, as we may say—by Charles XII, the 
rough Swede, clad mostly in leather. 1864 W. Wuitsy 
Amer. Slav.194 Cowhiding the half-naked back of a slave. 
1874 M. Cottins Frances 111. 84 Cowhided by a lady. 

Hence Cow:-hiding vi/. sé. 

1832-4 De Quincey Casars Wks. IX. 50 Dacia, that 
needed a cow-hiding for insolence. 1889 Sat. Kez. 25 Mar. 
341/1 Tall talk, which would hardly procure an extra cow- 
hiding per diem for a Bowery editor. 

Cow'-house. A house in which cows are 
sheltered or stabled ; a cowshed, byre, or shipy on. 

1530 Patscr. 209/2 Cowe house, wacherie. 1688 R. 
Hotnme A roy 1. 243/2 In the Cow-House, a Boosee is 
the space between Range and Cratch  1760-7a tr. Fuan 4 
Uliou's Vay. (ed. 3) 1. 235 I was obliged 10 remain in a 
cow-house on that mountain. 1883 Darly Vezs 3 Oct. 2 2 
A great variety of cowhouse fittings. 

+ Cow-hu'by. Se. Ols. [Derivation of second 
element uncertain; it is not known as an inde- 
pendent word.] App. = ‘calf’, used in endearment 
or ridicule. |The meaning coz'-Aerd suggested by 
Jamieson does not appear in the quots. 

1s00-20 Dunpar ‘/2 secrett place’ 58 (Quod scho, ‘Gra- 
mervye ! my sweit cowhubye’. 1513 Douctas .# ess vin. 
Prol. 86 Knychtis ar kouhubis, and commonis plukyt 
crawis. 1558 De. Dury in Knox f/rst. Kef. Whs. 1346 | 
262 Fra France we thought to have gottin a Rooby | Mon- 
sieur de Ruby}; And yit is he nothing but a cowhuly 
a 1605 Moxtcomerte Féyting 617 An clauering cohoobie 
that crackes of the pharie. a 

Cowish kanif , sé. [prob. an imitation of 
an Aimerican Indian name.] A plant with an 
edible root found in the valley of the Coltimbia 
River in North America. 

1838 S. Parker L.xrplor. Tour Rocky Mts 


cow: 
One 


1846 223 The 


COWISH. 


cowish or biscuit root grows on dry land, is somewhat 
larger than a walnut, tastes like a sweet potato. 

Cowish ‘kamif), a. [f. Cow 5.1 + -1sn.] 

1. Like a cow; of the nature of a cow. 

1s7o Levins JVanip. 145/9 Cowish, vaccinius. 1607 
Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr.\. ii. 60 Brentius saith, A circle 
representeth Christes death as well as a Crosse .. Peter 
Viret sayd: A Cowe is as good a signe of it.. The cowish 
and circle-like signe. 

+2. Cowardly. Ods. 

1579 W. A. Rem. Lawless Love, Vision of Raw Devise 
1o Amid the crewe of cowish carped knightes. 1605 Suaks. 
Lear ww. it. 12 The Cowish terror of his spirit. 

Cow-itch : see Cowace. 

+ Cowith. Ods. rare—'. [Anglicized spelling 
of Welsh cyzwydd.] A form of Welsh verse, con- 
sisting of couplets, with internal alliteration or 
assonance or both, ending in like syllables which 
would rime, except that one is stressed and the 
other stressless. It is the commonest form of 
bardic verse. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. Notes 59 Some Makers.. 
Rehearse their high conceits in Cowiths. /éz¢. 67 Cowiths 
are couplets of equal] tetrameters. 

Cowke, obs. form of Coke. 

Cow’-keeper. A keeper of cows, a dairy- 
man. 

1680 Orway Catus Jarius vy. 1, Heav’n keep me a Cow- 
keeper still I say. 1771 Smoxtiett Hamph. CL II. 10 
June, Let. i, [He} had his head broke by a cow-keeper. 
1842 Loner. SP. Stvd.1. ii, Now here’s my master Victorian ; 
yesterday a cowkeeper. and to-daya gentleman. 1886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in Fortx. Rev. Oct. 509 A lady of rank is a 
cowkeeper and profits by her datry-farm. 

So Cow’-Eeeping 7//, s¢., dairy-farming ; f//.a., 
that keeps cows, that manages a dairy farm. 

1883 A. R. Wartace Land Natioualiz, 121 The habits 
of thrift and forethought encouraged by cowkeeping and 
dairying. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 870 This bull-field 
has since been.. occupied by a great cow-keeping landlord. 


Cowl (kaul, sd. Forms: 1 cuzele, cuzle, 
cuhle, [cutie], 1-3 cule, kuuele, cuuel, 3-4 
couele, couel, kouel, 4 cole, 5-7 cowle, cool(e, 
6 coule, 7 kowle, 8 coul, 7- cowl. [The deri- 
vation and form-history present difficulties. OF. 
renders L. czeczella by czgele, cugle, cuhle and cule, 
weak fem.; also cfle wk. f. The former comes 
down in 12-13thc. céle. and the cozle, cozvle 

coole) of later times ; czfle may be the parent of 
kuitele (which in Ancren R. would regularly stand 
for hkuvele), couele, kusel,couel. OF. cugele is cog- 
nate with OHG, cucula, cugula, chugela (MHG, 
kugele, kugel, gugel, LG. koge/), a. eccl. Lat. cuculla 
monk’s cowl, from cl. L. czcz//ts hood of a cloak. 
OE. cufle appears to be cognate with MDnu. covele, 
covelie fem., in Kilian hovel, mod. Du. heuvel 
‘cowl’, and to be connected with (perh. the prigin 
of Icel. Aoft, huff str. mase. ‘cowl’. The history 
of cufle and its allied forms is obscure.] 


1. A garment with a hood (vestis caputiata,, 
worn by monks, varying in length in different ages 
and according to the usages of different orders, 
but ‘having the permanent characteristics of cover- 
ing the head and shoulders, and being without 
sleeves’ (Cath. Dict.). + Also, formerly, a cloak or 
frock worn by laymen or by women. 

The cl. Lat. cxcudlus was the hood of a cloak, covering the 
head only. The cowls of the early Egyptian monks covered 
the heads.and barely reached the shoulders; by 800 the cowls 
ofmonks had become so long as to reach their heels, when St. 

jenedict restricted their length to two cubits, In the 14th 
c. the cowl and the frock were often confounded; but it was 
declared at the Council of Vienne ‘we understand by the 
name of cucudla a habit long and full, but not having 
sleeves, and by that of ffeccus a long habit which has long 
and wide sleeves’. See Du Cange s.v. Cucudla. 

cg96t A pELwoip Rude St. Benet lv. (Schrier 89), Pztte he 
hehhe cugelan [IVed/s AS. culan, 7iderins Gloss culam, 
L. excullaim) and syric; sy on wintra seo cuhle [H”. cule, 
7. Gi, culam] of biccum hregle. /d¢d. 91 pat he habbe twa 
cugelan (J. culan, 7. GZ. cuflan, L. duascucullas). Ibid. 93 
Dat is cugele [7. GZ. pet is cufle], a@1roo O./:. Glosses in 

Vr..Wiilcker 328 Cucvila, cugle. ¢ 1208 Lay. 17698 Seod- 
den ane cule of ane blake clade [¢ 1275 one blake couele]. 
cr2z10 Winteney Rule St, Beuet \v. (title), Sancte Benediht 
3ywo munece cule and yesetted mantel tozeanes pare cule, 
and halizraft, forpan pe hit nis laja pat munecene habben 
cule; hodes hi majon habban. a@ 1225 ducer. XR. 10 Unwise 
.. pet wened pet order sitte ide kurtel operipe kuuele. @ 1300 
/lavelok 766 He ne broucte bred and sowel, In his shirte or in 
his couel. /did. 2904 Cuuel [rimes with} sowel. ¢ 1315 SHORF- 
nam tro Under couele and cope ‘The foule predelythe. 1388 
Reg. Vestib. Vestn. Abbey in Archeol. LI1.214 A vestry gyr- 
dyll totukk up hys cole. ¢ 1430 Lyne. A/in. Poems 110 (Miitz.) 
Madame. .Undernethe your comly cowle to have myn intent. 
1440 Promp, Parv.g7 Cowle, munkys abyte, cuculla, cucul- 
dus. 4483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 330/4 He dyde of thabyte ofa 
bisshop and dyd on a cool and stode amonge the monkes. 
1530 Parscr. 20g/2 Conle for a monke, froc. a 1677 Bar- 
kow Serm., Wks. 17:6 II. 17 It is not the .. badges of our 
Religion that make a Christian; more than a Cowle doth 
make a Monk. 1682 S. Porpacr Aledal Rev. 107 | know 
youl grant the Devil is no Fool, He can disguise in Sur- 
Bh ¢, Cloak, or Cool. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's [Jist. Ref. 

- 427 Luther. .travelled indeed in a most lowly grise; the 
cowl he wore was horrowed. 1867 C. Waker Ritual 
Aeason \i’hy 201 The cowl is a loose vestment worn over 
the frock in the winter season and during the night office. 
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b. Taken as the sign of monkhood, or monastic 
orders, and hence sometimes as = Monk. 

1653 Urqunart Aade/ais 1. xl, The frock and cowle draw 
unto it self the opprobries, injuries and maledictions of the 
world. 1842 TENNyson 7adking Oak xii, Bluff Harry 
broke into the spence And turn’d the cowls adrift. 1843 
Lytrron Last Bar. 1. i, 23 He was meant for the cowl, but 
his mother..let him make chcice of the flat-cap. 

2. Sometimes applied to the hood alone. 

1580 Hottysanp 7 reas. Fr. Tong, Capuchon, a coule or 
hood. 1639 Horn & Ropotuam Gate Lang. Unt. |x. § 638 
Monks hooded with cools. 1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 497 P 4 
The red Cap and the Coul will fall under the same Contempt. 
1815 Moore Lad/a R. 11824) 205 Each affrighted sentinel 
Pulls down his cowl upon his eyes. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fa- 
thers 1. v. 485 The cowl is the hood belonging to the monk’s 
every-day habit. 1858 Mrs. OuipHant Laird of Norlaw 
II. 6 [He] took off his cowl in token of respect. 

3. transf, and jig. 

1658 RowLanp VWoufet's Theat. /ns. 981 The first .. hath 
as it were a grass cowle or hood which covers the head, 
neck, and almost half the body. 1852-9 Topp Cycé. Anaté. 
IV. 174/2 Each of the cowls [of the Clio] seems..to be com- 
posed of two spherical parts. 1863 Kincs.ey MWater-dad, 
(1878) 1 By the smoky town in its murky cowl. 

4. A covering, commonly shaped like a hood, 
placed on the top of a chimney or ventilating shaft 
to assist ventilation ; usually constructed so as to 
turn with the wind. b. A wire cage at the top of 
the funnel of a locomotive, etc. See Cow 56.5. 

1812 Ann. Reg. 315 The invention of a cap or cowl to be 
placed on the top of chimneys. 1862 Athenvunt 30 Aug. 
263 Moveable cowl, intended to exclude rain and yet to 
allow the free passage of air. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene 129 Tubes with cowls turning towards the wind. 
1883 J. Y. Stratton Hops & Hop-fickers 35 The kilns have 
high conical roofs, each surmounted by a cowl with a vane. 
1891 Times 16 Oct. 8/5 The work of providing’ her [a ship] 
with efficient ventilating apparatus is being pushed forward 
..she will be furnished with the largest cow]s afloat, 


5. Comb., as cowl-like adj.; + cowl-man, one 
who wears a cowl, a monk; cowl-muscle, the 
cucallaris or trapezius muscle. 

15gz WARNER Ab, Eng, vil. xxxvii, Our Cowleman’s fore- 
said Actor so prevailed. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s 
Phaner. & Ferns 53 A small cowl-like depression. 

Cowl, coul ‘kaul), 54.2 Forms: 3 cuvel-, 4 
pl. coufles, 5 couel(le, kouuele, kowuele, cow- 
uele, colle, 5-7 cowle, 7 coule, coole, kowle, 6- 
coul, 7— cowl, (cowel). [ME. *czvel(e (13th c. 
in cuvel-staff), covelle, app. a. OF. carvele:—L. 
cupella small vat or cask, dim. of cipa, F. ceve 
tub, cask, vat. But cf. also Ger. Adébe/ (glossed in 
MHG. cupa, tina), OHG. *chiubil (cf. miluh-chau- 
éif2, milk-pail), with senses parallel to those of 
cowl, considered by Grimm and Kluge to be a native 
word. The uncertainty as to the origin of our word 
is increased by the ambiguity of the symbol oz, ow, 
in ME] 

1. A tub or similar large vessel for water, etc. ; 
esp. applied to one with two ears which could be 


borne by two men on a cowl-staff. arch. or dial. 

c1zgo fin Cowt-staFF]. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 265 In 
lepes and in coufles [v.r7. cr1g00 kouueles, 152% ¢. cowles, 
couelle] so muche vyss [=fish] hii solde hym brynge, Pat 
ech man wondry ssal of so gret cacchynge. c1430 Pilger. 
Lif Manhode 1. \x.(1869) 171 A kowuele ther was bi nethe, 
that resceyuede alle the dropes. /ézd. Ixii. 173 Cowuele. 
c1440 Promp, Parv.g7 Cowle, vesselle, tzza. a1z4sgo Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 616 72a, a covelle [see covel-tre in 2). 
¢ 1450-75 Pict. Vocab. ibid. 808 Hec cupa, a colle; hec tina 
idem est. 1802 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 4 A 
cowle for Water xijd. 1587 Masca.t Govt. Cattle (1627) 71 
Prouide that they may haue water brought them in cowles. 
1642 Twyne in Wood Life (Oxf Hist. Soc.) I. 62 Carried 
awaye..in a great cowle betwixt 2men. 1647 Husbandinau's 
Plea agst. Tithes 38 The Parson or Vicar is amongst the 
Mayds, with a Pale or Coul every tenth day for tithe milk. 
18z5 Hone Lvery-day Bk. 1. 12 The Cowl is a water-yessel 
horne by two persons on the cowl-staff. 1883 Fisheries Exhib, 
Catal, \ed. 4\ 127 Cowel for carrying fish. 1888 ELwortuy 
HW", Somerset Word-6k., Cowl, a tub or barrel swung on a 
pole, or more commonly mounted as a wheel-barrow, used 
for carrying pigs’-wash or liquid manure. 

+b. Applied toa liquid measure. Oés, [Cf. Ger. 
Atibe] as a measure, Grimm s.v. 2 6.] 

1467 Ord. Wore. in Eng. Gilds 371 ‘That the comyns 
haue the Cowle to mete ale wt. /did. 382 That comyns 
have vppe ayen, as hit hath ben, the Cowle to mete ale wt. 

+e. A cup. Ods. [Cf med.L. czepella * vasis 
potorii specics,’ Dn Cange. 

[e1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 577/10, Cupa, a cupe or a 
Cowle.) 1476 Hill of Thurstou (Somerset Ho.), A cup called 
a cowle, 

2. Comb. + cowl-tree, coveltre = COWL-sTAFF. 

c 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 602 Phalauga, a coveltre. 

Cowl /kaul), v.! [ff Cown 56.1,] 

1. trans. To put a mouk’s cowl on; to 
monk of. 

1536 Larimer 2d Serur. def Conv. Wks. 1. 48 Swaged 
and cowled with a Franciscan’s cowl. a 1661 Fu..er 
Worthies (1840) 11. 236 By snch preposterous cowling of 
boys, and veiling of girls. 1848 Kincstry Saiut's Trag.\. 
iii, Belike you'll cowl him. 

2. To cover as with a cowl or hood; to draw 
over like a cowl. 

1810 Soutnrv Achaia u. ii, The Rajah. .smote his breast, 
and o’er his face Cowl'd the white mourning vest. 1869 
Brackuore Lorna D. ix, The mountains, cowled with fog, 


make a 


COWL-STAFF. 


and seamed with storm, 1881 Patcrave Viséons Eng. 216 

That stern Florentine apart Cowl'd himself dark in thought. 
+ Cowl, v.- Obs. [Cf. Com sé.2] To quarrel. 
1556 Kec. .Vottingham 1V. 111 We present the organe 

makar wyffe for cowllyng witb hyre nebours [3 instances}, 

Cow'-la:dy. [app.atransposition of the name 
Lapy-cow, which oceurs earlier.] 

1. A common provincial name of the coleop- 
terous insects of the genus Coccénella; also called 
Lady-cow, and ‘more usually) Lady-bird. 

1656.usarnum Deliciz (N.), A paire of buskins they did 
bring Of the cow-ladyes corall wing; Powder'd o're with 
spots of jet. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 30 The Cow-Lady, 
or spotted Scarabee. 1746 Brit. Mag. 97 Our common 
Cow-Lady or Lady- Bird, as usually called. 1877 Stamford 
Mercury 24 Aug., A bluish black beetle about the size of a 
cow-lady has made its appearance. fl 

2. A fly used by anglers; also an artificial fly of 
similar appearance. 

1676 Cotton Angler 325 The next is a Cow-lady, a little 
fly. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 162 Flies proper for every 
Month.. For May ..the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the 
Cow-turd fly. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 290 The 
cow-lady, a small fly: the wings of a red feather, or stripes 
of a red hackle of a cock: the body of a peacock’s feather. 


Cowle ‘kaul). Anglo-Jid. [a. Arab. Jy§ gaz! 


word, promise, bargain, compact, which ‘has 
become technical in the Indian vernaculars, owing 
to the prevalence of Mohammedan Law’ (Yule). | 
A written engagement ; a lease or grant in writing ; 
a safe-conduct or amnesty. 

1688 in Wheeler J/aa'ras (1861) 1. 176 (¥.) The President 
has by private correspondence procured a Cowle for renting 
the Town and customs of S. Thomé. 1799 Bairp in Owen 
I ellesley’s Desp. 128, 1 requested Major Allen. .to proceed 
with a flag of truce to the palace, and offer Cowle to Tippoo 
Sultaun. .on his unconditional surrender. 1803 WELLINGTON 


. in Gurw, Desé. H. 193 On myarrival in the neighbourhood 


of the pettah I offered cowle to the inhabitants. 
b. Comé., as cowle-flag. 

1799 Harris in Owen IVellesley’s Desf. 100 Cowle flags 
shall be distributed over the country, and_safe-guards sent 
to all the villages. 1799 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. 1. 39 
Cowle flags were hoisted in different parts of the town. 

Cowled (kauld, poet. -éd), 7g/. a. [f. Cows 
sé and v. + -ED.] 

1. Furnished with or wearing a cowl. 

1561 I’. Norton Calvin's Just. 1v. 87 Yhe cowled Soph- 
isters. 1591 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. v. 58 The Mytred 
Bishop, and the Cowled Fryer. c1750 SHENSTONE Riciu’d 
Abbey 117 The cowl'd zealots. 1890 Hosmer 4. S. Free- 
dom 95 Cowled and tonsured priests. 

b. transf. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xxiv. 332 A little membrane 
on each side uniting to form a cowled tube. 1840 E. E. 
Napier Scenes Kor. Lands 1. vi. 234 The cowled monster 
{a cobra]. 185r Turner Dom. Archit. 11. v. 234 To block 
up the cowled windows. 

2. Bot. Shaped like a cowl, cucullate. 

1828 in WepsTER ; and in mod. Dicts. 

Cowler, obs. erron. form of Cooxtr. 

Cowless kawleés’, a. sonce- wi. 
+-LESs.] Destitute of cows. 

1890 Lougm. Mag. Mar. 514 It is grassless‘and cowless ; 
its only milk is goat’s. 

+ Cow'lish, a. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Cown 53.1 
+ -ISH.] Characteristic of a monk; monkish, 
(Cf. Cown 56.1 1b.) 

1536 LaTMER 2ud Serin. bef. Conv. Wks. 1. 49 That cowlish 
deliverance. .theyr papal spoliations. 

+ Cow'list. Obs. nonce-wd. [fas prec + -18T.] 
One who wears a cowl; a monk. 

1637 N. Wuitinc Hist, Albino & Pell, Avijb, The Cowl- 
ists of this yonger age. 4 

Cowl-rake : see Coun v., COLE-RAKE. 


Cowl - staff, coul-staff. Forms: a. 3 
cuuel-staf, 6-7 coule-, cowle, 6- coul-, cowl- 
staff. 8. 5-8 cole-, 6-7 coal-, coole-, 7 col-, 
coll-staff. yy. 6-9 colt-staff.  [f. czvel\e, CowL 
sb.2 + STAFF, in description of its primary use, that 
of carrying a ‘cowl’. Partly through phonetic 
contraction, and partly by ‘ popular etymology ’, 
it came afterwards to be associated with co/e, 
CoaL, and Cor; but as a current word it is still 
generally associated with Cowt s6.7] 

A stout stick used to carry a ‘ cowl’, being thrust 
through the two handles of it ; a pole or staff used 
to carry burdens, supported on the shoulders oftwo 
bearers; a‘stang’. It was formerly afamiliarhouse- 


hold requisite, and a ready weapon. ach. and dial. 

+ To ride ou a cowl-staff, etc. : to be set astride a pole and 
carried in derision about the streets; a rough form of popu- 
lar punishment, inflicted esp. on a husband who allowed 
himself to be beaten or abused by his wife. See Braxv 
Pop. Antiq. (1870) I. Wuptial Usages § 35. 

c12g0 Gen. § Ex. 3710 Des xu Oider hem hauen bro3t. , 
An win-grape on an cuuel-staf, And tolden hem de lond is 
god. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 62/2 One clustre of grapes 
as moche as two men myght bere bytwene them upon a 
colestaff, 31530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 92 
{They] stroke.. Wells on the brest wt y: end of a grett cowle 
staff. 1580 Lupton Svvgi/a 50 If a woman beat hir hus- 
bande, the man that dwelleth next unto hir shal ride ona 
cowlstaffe. 1592 drdeu of Faversham ¥.i, [We] haue 
taken the Constable... And carried him about the fields on 
a coltstaffe. 1598 Suaks. Verry WW. ut. ii. 156 Go, take 
vp these cloathes heere, quickly : Wher’s the Cowle-staffe ? 


[f Cow sé. 


COW-MILKE. 


a 1641 Sucktine Godlins in. (ed. 2) 35 Mounting him upon 
a Cowle-staffe Which .. He apprehended to be Pegasus. 
¢ 1645 Howe te Le??, (1892) II. 568 There are many that wear 
horns, and ride daily upon Coltstaves. 1698 Sipney Disc. 
Govt. ii. § 24 (1704) 168 He resolv’d to follow the Crown, tho 
it were upon a Coalstaff. ae J. James tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 182 Two Men will easily carry it upon a Colt- 
Staff, or Hand-Barrow. 1777 Hoore Comenins’ Vis. World 
(ed. 12) 84 One can carry as much by thrusting a wheel- 
harrow, before him..as two can carry on a cole-staff. 1822 
Imison Sc. & Art I. 30 When two draymen carry a barrel 
on a coulstaff, to which it is suspended by a chain. 
+ b. as an appliance in bonc-setting. Oés. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat. vu. v. 488 Instruments 
proper for the Reduction of the luxated shoulder are Ladder, 
Coulstaffe, Pulleys, Glossocomium, etc. 1683 Sir J. Bran- 
ston Autobiog. 297 A bone-setter. .came..and tryed it with 
a coole-staff, which put my Son to extream torture. 

+ Cawme, obs. f. Cooms !, sense 3. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 97 Cowine of corne, cra. 

Cowmforte, -fory, obs. ff. Comrort, Com- 
FREY. 

Cownand, obs. f. CovEN ANT. 

+Cow-milk. Obs. or dia/. Forms: 1 ct 
meoloc, 5-7 cowe-. [Cow 54.1] The milk of the 
cow ; now cow's mrlk, cows’ milk, 

¢1000 Sar. Leechd. 11, 40 Genim gate geallan. .meng wid 
cu meoluc gif pu wille. c1450 7%vo Cookery-bks. 110 Take 
floure and cowe mylke. 1§28 Payne Salerne’s Regim. 
Eb, Goottis mylke. .is nat..so full of curdes and butter as 
kowe mylke and shepis mylke is. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 42 
Ky mylk & 30ue mylk. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 51 Cow-milk, 
thus prepared, I judge to be better than Ass-milk. 

Cownt.-, obs. f. Count-. 

Cowntewery : see CouNTER 54.3 

Cownuoie, obs. f. Convoy. 

Cownye, obs. Sc. f. Cunre. 

Co-work (kowistk), v. [f. Co- 1 + Work z.] 
inir, ‘To work together; to co-operate. 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage vin. ii. (1614) 728 The .. proui- 
dence of God co-working in those workes of Nature and 
Industrie. 164§ Pacitt /feresiogr. (ed. 4) 111 All things 
co-work for good. 1860 Pusey Win. Proph. 524 Man co- 
working with God. 

Hence Co-wo'rking vé/. sh. and ffi. a. 

a 1665 J. Goopwin Filled zw, the Spirit (1867) 5 The man- 
ner of his [God's] co-working in men. @1684 LeiGHTon 
Comm. 1 Pet. i. 2 (1817) Working and coworking grace. 

Co-worker. [f Co- 3b + WorkEr.] One 
who works together with another ; a co-operator. 

@ 1643 J. SHuTE Fudgem. & Mercy (1645) 105 We are co- 
workers with God. a1653 Gouce Comm. Heb, iv. 8 God 
-. making men co-workers with himself. 1863 Hotianp 
Lett. Foneses xxi. 308 Work of this character. establishes 
sympathy between the co-workers. 

Co-wo'rkman. *are. [f. Co- 3b.] =prec. 

1619 Purcuas .VWicrocosmus \xiv. 635 Co-workmen with 
God. 1626 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 223. 

Co-worship : see Co- pref. 1. 

Cowp, -e, var. Coup v.!, 3; obs. f. Coor, Cur. 

Cow-pa'rsley: [Cow sé.1 9.] A name of 
the umbelliferous plant Andhriscus (Cherophy!- 
dum sylvestris, wild in Britain, also called Cow- 
WEED, Wild Chervtl or Cicely. (Of recent 
origin.) 

1776 J. Licutroot Flora Scot. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
Bot. xvii. 231 The first [Wild Chervil] vulgarly called Cow- 
weed or Cow-parsley, has a smooth streaked stalk. 1800 
Sir J. E. Sourn Flora Brit. 1. 326 Chzrophyllum sylvestre, 
Smooth Cowparsley, Wild chervil. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 
202/3 The Cow Parsnip and Cow Parsley, are often used in 
connection with other large and umbrageous plants. 

Cow-pa'rsnip. [Cow sé.! 9.] 

1. A large umbelliferous plant, Heraclensm Sphon- 
dylinm, wild in Britain; sonamed by Turner. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 76 Sphondilium .. it may 
be called in englishe Cowpersnepe or rough Persnepe. It 
groweth in watery middowes and in ranke groundes about 
hedges. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iw. Ixvi. 528 Turner calleth it 
Cowe Parsnep, or Medo Parsnep. 1579 LancHam Gard. 
TTealth (1633) 169 Cowparsnip or Wilde carrat growing in 
medows..Some seethe it in drinke with leuen, and vse it 
instead of Ale or Beere. 1882 Garden 6 May 306/2 Cow 
Parsnip. .is in no way injurious tc animals. 

2. Used as a generic name of all species of 
Hleracleum, e.g. American C., //, Janatum, Giant 
C, of Kamtschatka, 7. gévanlenm, etc. 

_ 1780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 52 Vhere are no trees upon the 
island ; it produces, however, the cow-parsnip which grows 
at Kamtchatka. 

+Cowpe. Oss. [app. a. F. cowfe, with sense 
of L. evipa.] ? A tub or cask. 

61475 Pict, Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 771 //ec urna, a cowpe. 
1483 Cath. Angel. 79 Cowpe, cupa. 1622 Matynes Auc. 
Law-Merch, 72 Onely the Cowpe must find the goodnesse 
of Indico by the working of it. 

Cow--pe:n, s/. A pen or enclosure for cows. 

1635 Althorp A/S. in Simpkinson Washingtons p. \xxii, 
To 11 women 2 days a peece weeding the oates jn the 
cowpenns. 1688 J. Crayton in PArl. Trans. XVII. 987 
As soon as they were set forth of the Cow-pens, they would 
fall a feeding. 1876 Baxcrort./fist. U.S. VI. li. 384 Driven 
from time to tinie into cowpens. 

b. Comb. Cowpen-bird . U.S.) = Cow-pirp 2. 

1826 J. Jennincs in Hone Everyday Bk. 11. 1138 There 
is a bird in the United States of America, called ‘ Cowpen’ 
emberiza pecoris, by Wilson. 1887 C. C. Asnotr Haste- 
Laud Wand. ii. 55 The cowpen-bird, which is never mated, 
and for several months in the year deposits fertile eggs in 
the nests of other birds, 
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Cow’-pen, v. To pen cows upon (a piece of 
ground). 

1688 J. Crayton Virginia iv. in PAil. Trans. XVII. 979 
A fresh piece of Ground .. will not bear Tobacco past two 
or three Years, unless Cow-pen’d; for they Manure their 
Ground by keeping their Cattle .. within Hurdles, which 
they remove when they have sufficiently dung’d one spot. 

Cowper, obs. f. Cooper; var, CouPEr. 

Cowperian (kvpivrian), a. Anat. [f. the 
name Cowper +-1An.]  Cowpertan glands : a pair 
of glands situated beneath, and with ducts opening 
into, the urethra in male Mammalia ; discovered 
by the anatomist William Cowper (1666-1709 . 
Also called Cowper's glands. 

1738 Ved. Ess. & Observ, (ed. 2) IV. 496 He proves the 
Gonorrhaza to affect..Cowper’s and Littré’s Glands. 1797 
M. Baie A/ord, Anat. (1807) 338, I do not recollect to 
have seen Cowper’s glands diseased. 1888 Rotieston & 
Jackson Anim. Life (ed. 2) 36 The glands representing the 
Cowperian glands of the male, and known in the female as 
the glands of Bartholini or Duverney. d 

So Cowperitis [see -11T1S], inflammation of 
Cowper’s glands. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 77 Cowperitis seems to 
occur only in connection with urethral inflammation. 

Cow plant. A climbing plant of Ceylon, 
Gymnema lacliferum, N.O. Asclepiadace, yield- 
ing a inilky juice used for food. 

1830 Linotey .Vat. Syst. Bot, 213 The Cow Plant of 
Ceylon. .yields a milk of which the Cingalese make use for 
food. 1849 Batrour Jan. Bot, (1860) 473. 1854 ADAMs, 
etc. Nat. Hist. 419. j 

Cowple, Cowpyll(e, obs. ff. Courier. 

Cowpon, obs. Sc. form of CuLron. 

Cow--po:x. [Cow 54.1] Also 8-9 -pocks, 
with sing. -pock. <A vaccine diseasc which ap- 
pears on the teats of cows in the form of vesicles 
(pocks) of a blue or somewhat livid colour. It 
was established by Dr. Edward Jenner in 1798 
that the communication of this to the human 
subject by vaccine inoculation (VACCINATION) gives 
immunity (whole or partial) from the attack of 
small-pox. 

A single pustule is called a Pock; the plural Jocks taken 
as the name of the disease (cf. szeasles), is conventionally 
spelt for, 

[Xep. Committee Ho. Comm. (1802) X1V. 178 (Witness 
stated) It was in the month of May 1780 that Dr. Jenner 
first informed him of the particular nature of the cow pox 
as a sure preventive of small pox.) 1798 E. JENNER (¢é¢/e), 
An Enquiry into the Causes and Effects of the Variola Vac- 
cinz ; a Disease discovered in some of the Western Counties 
of England, particularly Gloucestershire, and known by the 
name of the Cow-pox, /dd. 45 The cone pes protects the 
human constitution from the infection of the small pox. 
1800 Med. Frnt. WI, 176 Traditionally, this fact has been 
established time immemorial, with regard to the casual 
Cow-Pock. 1806 R. Hitt (¢zt/e), Cow-Pock Inoculation 
Vindicated. 185: Ord. & Regul. R. Engineers § 27. 125 
Women and Children who have not had the Small or Cow- 
Pox will not be allowed..in Barracks. 1866 A. Funt Princ. 
Med. (1880) 1042 Cowpox is transferred to man and from 
one person to another by the introduction of a virus, and 
never, at a distance, by infection. 

B. Sometimes called A7ve-pox. 

1803 E. S. Bowne in Scribner's Afag. 11.171/1, I had had 
the Kine Pox. 1868 Lossinc //udson 215 Almost every 
soldier was inoculated with the kine-pox. 

+ Cow’-pox, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] Zrans. To 
vaccinate. Hence + Cow-poxing, vaccination. 

1815 /uscr.on F. Birch’s Monumt. (St. Margaret Pattens, 
Eastcheap), The practice of cow-poxing, which first became 
general in his day..he uniformly, and till Death, persever- 
ingly opposed. 1829 Coppetr Adv. to Fathers § 263 In 
hundreds of instances persons cow-poxed by Jenner him- 
self have taken the real small-pox afterwards. 

Cow'-quakes. da/. Also cow-quakers. 

1. A popular name of Quaking-grass, Brisa media. 

1997 GeRAaRDE Herbal. 87 Phalaris pratensis is called 
also Gramen tremulum..about Nantwich, Quakers and 
Shakers ; in some places Cow-quakes, 1690 Ray Syxopsis 
(Britten & Holl.), Gramen tremulum cow-guakes dictum 
producit. 171: J. Petiver in Péil. Trans. XXVIII. 380 
Great Spanish Cowquakes. a1zzz Liste Husé, (1752) 280 
The cow-quake grass, or gramen tremulum..is no indica- 
tion of poor land. 1777 J. Licutroot Flora Scot. 1. 99 
Cow-guakes, Quaking Grass. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk. 

2. According to Halliwell and Wright, a name 
in the East of England of Common Spurry. 

Cowre, var. of CovER v.2 Obds.3 obs. f. COWER. 

Cowrie, cowry ‘kaue'ri). Forms: 7 kauret,, 
cowrey, cori, § cowree, cauri.e, 7-9 courie, 9 
couri, -y, cowri, -y, 7- cowrie, cowry. (a. 
Hindi and Urdu Aazvi (kandi):—Skr. kaparda, 
kapardika.] 

1. The porcelain-like shell of a small gastro- 
pod, Cypfriva moneta, found abundantly in the 
Indian Ocean, and used as money in some parts of 
Africa and Southern Asia; also the animal itself. 
b. gen. Any gastropod (or its shell) of the genus 
Cyprwva or family Cypreide, characterized by their 
oval shape, undeveloped spire, and narrow aper- 
ture as long as the shell; e.g. Cypreva Europea, 
the common cowrie of the British coast. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Wandelslo's E. [nd 1. (1669) 68 They 
{of Guzuratta] also make use of. .certain Sbells, which they 
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call Kaurets, 1678 J. Puittirs Tavernier's Trav. Lud. 
1, il. 22. Their other small Money are the little Shells 
which they call Cori. 1698 /’hi2. Trans, XX. 273 ‘The 
sniall Shells, called Cowries, which pass for Money in Len- 
gale and other places. 1727 A. Hamitton New Acc. £. 
Ind. 1. xxviii. 347 Their Trade is chiefly from a small 
Shell-fish called Courie. c 1813 Maks. SHERWOOD Ayah 4% 
Lady i. 9 She wanted a few cowries to buy khauna. 1857 
Woop Common Obj. Sea shore ii. 22 The little shell... is 
one of the cowries, 1884 Miss Nortn Lett. from Sey- 
chelles in Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. (¥.), A lovely cowrie twa 
inches long, like mottled tortoise-shell. 

2. allrth,, as in cowrte-shell. 

1817 Co.enrooke sl lgebra 1 ‘Twice ten cowry shells are a 
cécint. 1875 Jevons JJoncy (1878) 24 Cowry shells .. have 
long heen used in the East Indies as small money. 

Cowrie pine: sce Kauni. 

Cowrse, obs, f, Coansk, Coukse. 

Cowrtchis, obs. pl. of Cuncu. 

Cowrte, -youre, obs. ff. Court, CouRTIER. 

Cowrteby, var. of CourTEry QOds., short coat. 

Cowschote, -scot, -shot, obs. ff. Cusnart. 

+ Cow’-shard. O/;. Also 6 -sherd, -shed, 
6-7-sheard. [1. Cow sé.1 + SHarn, var. of Suarn.] 
Cow-dung ; a cow-turd. 

1579 Gosson Sch. Aduse (Arb.)19 The Scarabe flies ouer 
many a sweete flower, and lightes in a cowshard. 1592 
Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 49 The beetle that .. at 
night takes up his ledging in a cowsherd. 1599 Ciiaruan 
Hum. Dayes Mirth Wks. (1873) 1. 96(D.) Blind as a beetle 
..that in cowsheds fall. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 775 Turf 
and Peat and Cow-sheards are cheap Fewels. 

+ Cow'-sharn,. Oés. exc. dia/. Also 7 -shern, 
7-9 -shorn, g -scairn, -shairn. [f. Cow sé.1 + 
SuHARN :—OE. scearn dung.] Cow-dung. 

162z W. Burton Descr. Letc. (1777) 2 in Leicester Gloss., 
The want of wood and fuel for fire, for which the inhabitants 
are constrained .. to make use of .. straw, cow-shern, and 
such like. @1697 AuBrey IVilts Royal Soc. MS. 168 
(Halliw.) Hartflies..bred out of the dung of the deer, as 
beetles are out of cowshorne. 1808 R. Anderson Curmberid, 
Ball, (1819) 63 Ann, git cow-scairn .. Nowt meks a pultess 


better. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Cow-shorn or Cow-sharn, the 
leavings of the cow. Wilbraham's Gloss. 1820-6. 
Cow'-skin. 


1. The skin of a cow (when stripped off); the 
same dressed as a mat, a covering for trunks, or the 
like. Also adirzd. 

1848 THackeray Vax. Fair i, With a very small and 
weather-beaten old cow’s-skin trunk. 

2. Leather made of the skin of the cow or ox. 

3. A whip of raw hide ; = Cow-Hie 3. 

1822 Coppett Kur. Rides (1885) I. 87 He belaboured him 
with the ‘cowskin’, 1864 W. Wuitsy Aver. Slav. 127 
The man who wields the blood-clotted cow-skin. 

Hence Cow-skin v., to flog with a cow-skin. 

a 1849 Por IV. E.Chauning Wks. 1864 III. 239 Napoleor 
Buonaparte Jones .. is cowskinned with perfect regularity 
five times a month. 

Cowslip (kauslip.. Forms: 1 ctslyppe, 
cusloppe, 4-6 couslop:pe, 5 cowslope, -slowpe, 
-slyppe, cowe-, couslyppe, cowyslepe, (cow- 
slek), 5-6 cowslop(pe, 6 couslip, couslape, 
6-7 cowslippe, 6~ cowslip. [OE. cif-siypfe, app. 
f, ci cow t+siippe viscous or slimy substance, i. e. 
‘“cow-slobber’? or ‘cow-dung’ ‘cf. G. seh-scheisse 
as a plant-name in Grimm); the variant form in 
-sloppe, -slop may be compared with ME. s/opfe, 
sloppy or wet place, and s/ops: see SLOP sé. and v.] 

1. The common name of /rimula veris, a well- 
known wild plant in pasturcs and grassy banks, 
blossoming in spring, with drooping umbels of 
fragrant yellow flowers. Also called Pazg/e. 

cr1o0o Saxon Leechd. Il. 326 Wyre gode wensealfe ; nim 
wudu merce .. cu slyppan..gecnuca ealle. ¢ 1000 .22//ric’s 
Voc.in Wr.-Wilcker 135/26 Sritiannica, cusloppe. a 1387 
Sinon. Barthol,(Anecd. Oxon.) 23 Herba paralisis, couslop. 
c 3440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowslope, herbe [Pyxson, cowslek, 
or cowslop], Aerda petri, herba paralisis, ligustra. « 1450 
Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 586/44 Glustrum, cowslyppe. 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal, Apr. 141 Daffadowndillies, And cou- 
slips, and kingcups. 1589 Greene .J/enaphou (Arb.) 36 
There growes. .Tbe cowsloppe, the primrose, and the violet. 
1610 SHaks. Temp. v. i. 89 In a Cowslips bell, I lic. 1663 
Pepys Diary 26 April, Beyond into tbe fields, gathering of 
cowslipps. 1740 Sovervitce /foddinol 1. 101 ‘TVhe tufted 
Cowslips breathe their faint Perfumes. 1860 Gosse Rov. 
Vat. Hist. 6 Tall and luxuriant cowslips. 

b. In U.S. commonly applied to the Marsh 
Marigold. 1856 A. Gray Vanual Bot. U.S. 11. 

2. Applied with qualifying words to various 
plants resembling the common cowslip. a. 
American Cowslip, Dodecathecon Jfeadia \N. O. 
/rimutacex\, with umbels of large rose-purple or 
white flowers, found in woods in N. Amcrica. b. 
French or Mountain C., the Auricula (/rimu/a 
auricula, e. C. of Jerusalem. Jerusalem C., 
the Lungwort, Pudmonaria officinalis LN. O. Sora- 


ginacex 3 also called C. of Hedlam, Bedlam C., 


Bvuctoss-C. +d. Our lLady’s Cowslip, the 
Yellow Star-of-Bethlehem (CGagea dutea, N.U. 
Liliacea. e@. Virginian C., Vertensza or Pudmo- 
narta virginica Treas, Bot ). 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus, Bulbus sylvestris, our ladies 
couslapes. 1578 Lyte Dedeens 125 We call it in English 
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Sage of Jerusalem and Cowslip of Jerusalem, ¢ 1620 T. 
Rosixson AZ. A/agd. 324 With Couslips of Hierusalem so 
nice, Sweet Eglantine, and cloues of Paradise. 1629 
Parkinson Paradist in Sole (1656) 240 They [Primula 
Anricula) are called by divers women French cowslips. 
1676 Beat in Phil, Trans. XI. 587 Cowslips of Jerusalem, 
peculiar to mitigate Hectical fevers. 1866 Treas. Bot. 421 
‘Vhe well-known American Cowslip, Dedecatheon Meadia, 
grows in woods in the warmer parts of North America. /did. 
940 The Pudmonaria formerly held a place..under the 
country name of Jerusalem Cowslip. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
Cowslip, French. or Mountain-, Primela Auricula. 

3. atirté. and Comb., as cowslip-bell, -bud, -cheek, 
-garland, -spangled adj.; cowslip-ball, a ball of 
cowslip-blossoms, often made by children ; cow- 
slip-peep, -pip, a cowslip-blossom (d7a/.) ; cow- 
slip tea, 2 drink made by infusion of the flowers 
of the cowslip; also formerly a name for a variety 
of grcen tea (quot. 1796); +cowslip-water, a 
decoction made from cowslips, uscd medicinally ; 
cowslip wine, wine made from cowslip-blossoms. 

1824 Miss Mitrorp l’2//age Ser. 1.(1863) 28 We will make 
a *cowslip-ball, 1821 Crare V7ll, Alinstr. 1. 82 *Cowslip 
buds, so early peeping. 1590 SHaks. Aids. N. v. i. 339 
These Lilly Lips, this cherry nose, These yellow *Cowslip 
cheekes. 1794 Soutuey Hat Tyler 1, Your friend.. 
Wreathed me this *cowslip garland for my head, 1821 
Care Fill, Minstr. 11. 29 Folks tell me that the May’s in 
flower, That *cowslip-peeps are fit to pull. 1835 — Azral 
Afuse 36 \n the cowslip-pips .. Five spots appear. 1840 
Mrs. Norton Dream: 238 Pleasant walks through *cowslip- 
spangled meads. 19796 //udl Advertiser 30 Jan. 1/2 Super- 
fine *Cowslip Tea, 14s. per lh. 31859 Mrs. Gatty Aunt 
¥udy's Tales 49 Aunt Judy had got beyond the age when 
cowslip tea was looked upon as one of the treats of life. 
161z J. Wester White Divel Lb, *Couslep-water is good 
for the memorie. 1769 Mrs. Rarratp Eng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 325 To make *Cowslip Wine. 1860 Gro. Exiot 
Alill on Fi. 1. vi, Ways of .. making the cowslip wine. 

Cowslip’d, cowslipt (kauwslipt), a. [f. 
prec. +-ED!.] Covered or adorned with cowslips. 

1794 SoutHEY Vat Tyler 1, The western gale Sweeps 
along the cowslip'd dale. 182z Keats Laszia 1. 6 Cow- 
sliped lawns. 

Cowssing, obs. f. CusHIoN, 

Cowt, dial. f. Cour. 

+ Cow-tail. 04s. The bushy tail of the Tibetan 
Yak used as a whisk ; = CHowry. 

1673 tr. Bernier’s Voy. 84(¥.) These Elephants have then 
also. certain Cow-tails. .hanging at their Ears like great 
Mustachoes. 1774 W. Hastincs in Markham 77e¢ (1876) 8 
Cattle which bear what are called cowtails. 1827 [see 
Cuowry]. 1840 H. H. Witson Vishau-purdia (1868) IV. 
276 YaSoda..waved over him a cow-tail brush. 

Cowter, var. CoUTERE, armour for the elbow. 

Cowthe, obs. f. coz/d (see Can v.!), CoutH. 

Cowther, var. of QuITHER v. Ods., to tremble, 
to be ‘ all of a shake’. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe in Harl. Misc. V1. 180 (D.) 
Plautus in his Rudens bringeth in fishermen cowthring and 


quaking. 
Cow:-thistle. Heri. [See Cow s4.1 9.] A 


name applied by early herbalists to a common 
species of thistle, Carduzs lanceolatus or C. palus- 
tris. 

Later writers sometimes use the word as a synonym of 
Sow-thistle, and esp. of Sonchus alpinus (Mulgedtuim) the 
Blue Alpine Sow.-thistle, 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Scolymos..Some take it to be 
Cowthistle. 1578 Lyte Dodoens wv. \xxi. 535 Cooper 
calleth this [Wild Thistle] Wild Artichoke and Cowthistel. 
1605 Breton/ fray you Wks. (1879) 6 (D.) Like a mare that 
were knapping on a cow-thistle. 1832 Veg, Subst. Food 191 
The Cow. Thistle (Sonchus alpinus) .. grows spontaneously 
in Northumberland .. The stem, which is inilky, is peeled 
and eaten raw by the Laplanders. 

Cow'-tree. [trans]. Pg. palo de vaca.) 

1. A South Amcrican tree, Brostmion Galacto- 
dendron (called by Humboldt GC. 2tile), N.O. Arto- 
carpacev, abounding in a juice closely resembling 
the milk of the cow both in appearance and 
quality, which is obtained by incision into thc 
trunk, and isan important article of food. 

1830 Linprey Nat, Syst. Bot. 95 Yhe famous Cow Tree 
. .of South America, which yields a copious supply of a rich 
and wholesome milk. 1866 reas. Hot. 171 The Cow-tree 
: see a milk of as good quality as that from the cow. 

. Subsequently applied to other trecs yielding a 
milky juicc; e.g. the Cow-tree of Para, A/tmusops 
elata, N.O. Sapotacew ; of British Guiana, Zader- 
naemontana utilis. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazon ii. (1864) 38 Vhe Massaranduba, 
or Cow-tree .. producing from its bark a copious supply of 
niilk as pleasant to drink as that of the cow. 

Cow'-turd. Now vulgar or dial. 
cow-dung (c.g. in a pasture). 

c1485 Mighy Myst. uu. 101 Butt in a cow tord dyd ye 
slyde. 1§47 Loorpe Brev. Health cxciv. 68 Use local 
playsters, and among al other thynges a hote cowe toorde is 
nat the worste. 31585 Liovo 7 reas. //calth Ni, Take a 
drye coutord. 1690 W. WaLker /diomat. Anglo- Lat. 172. 

transf. 1637 Gastwick “Litany u. 21 ‘The Prelates..put 
\p their fingers to their Foure-Square Cowturds, and give 
lim a nod with tke head. 

2. Comb. cow-turd-bob, the larva of a beetle 
found in cow-dung, used by anglers as a bait; so 
cow-turd-fly. 

1681 Curnruam Angler's Vade-i. iv. § 10 (1689) 39, 1684 
R. H. Sch. Recreat. 162 Vlies proper for every Month.. 


A clot of 
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For May..the Peacock-fly, the Cow-lady, the Cow-turd fly. 
1798 Sporting Mag. X1, 246 Cow-turd bob, or Clap-bait, 
found under a cow-turd. 

Cowuele, obs. f. Cow1 sé.2 

Cowurs, Cowurt, obs. ff. Course, Court. 

Cow'-weed. Herb. [See Cow s6.1 9.] Wild 
Chervil or Cow-parsley (Anthriscus sylvestris). 

1744 Watson in PArl. Trans. XLII. 21 They first 
gather’d me the Creutaria vulgaris of John Bauhin, or Cow- 
weed. 1761 /éid. LII. 90 The Cicutarta vulgaris of the 
botanists..in some parts of England is called cow-weed, 
in others wild cicely. 1777 J. Licutroot Flora Scot. (1792) 
I, 167 Chvrophyllum sylvestre, Wild Cicely or cow- weed. 

Cow'-wheat. /Heri.. [From the prevalence 
of the species ALc/ampyrum arvense in wheat fields, 
where its black seeds are apt to be mixed with 
the grain : hence Gr. peAdpmbpov ‘black wheat’ ; 
the Eng.namc answers to med.L. ¢ri/icum vac- 
cinum or bovinum, Fr. blé de vache, Ger. kuhweisen, 
in 16th c. Aezweyssen \Dodoens), Du. hoeweyle 
(Kilian) : cf. Cow 54.1 g.} 

1. A plant, Afedampyrum arvense, N.O. Scro- 
fhulariacee, which grows in corn-fields in the E. 
and S. of England, and in the Isle of Wight. 
Sometimes distinguished from other species as 
Purple Cow-wheat, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xiv. 163 Horse floure, or Cowe 
wheate..hath a straight stemme, 
1. Ixviii. 91 The seed of cow wheat raiseth upfumes. 

2. Extended as a book-name to the other species 
of Alelampyrum, as Crested Cow-wheat (AZ. crtsta- 
tum), Meadow Cow-wheat (AZ. prateise), Wood 
Cow-wheat (AV. sylvaticum). 

1597 Gerarve //eréa/ 1. Ixix. 91 Red leafed wild Cow 
wheat. 1756 Sir J. Hitt //erbal 123 Cow-wheat, Alelam- 
pyrum, ‘the flower consists of a single petal, and ap- 
proaches to the labiated shape. 1854 S. Tuomson JVild F7. 
un. (ed. 4) 223 We can scarce miss the yellow corollas of the 
Melampyrum pratense, or common cow-wheat. 4 

3. Locally applied to the Ycllow Rattle, XAz7- 
anthus Crista-gallt. 

So in S. W. Cumberland (Britten and Holland). 

Cowyne, obs. Sc. form of Corr. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 49, Of spechis acowyne Pa 
mad til hyme met, ee 

Cox (kpks), 56. collog. Abbreviation of Cox- 
SWAIN, 

Mod. The cox of the Trinity boat. 

Cox, v. collog. [f. prec. sb.] russ. 
as cox or coxswain to (a boat) ; also 77tr. 

Alod. The man who coxed his college boat. 

Cox, var. of cock’s : see Cock 56.8 

1667 Drypen Sir AZ. Mar-all 1. i, By Coxbones. 

Cox, var. of CokES Oés., fool, and of CoxkE, 

|| Coxa (ke'ksa). 72. coxe. [L.; =hip.] 

1. Anat. The hip, haunch, or hip-joint; ‘also 
applied to the ischium and to the coccyx’ (Syd. 

RY an £2 2) 

1706 Puitrips (ed. Kersey), Co.va, the Hip, or Haunch, the 
Joynt of the Hip, the Huckle-bone. 1754-64 SMELLIE 
ee I. Introd. 34 The legs must be amputated at the 

Oxa. 

2. Zool. The joint by which the leg is articulated 
to the body in insects, araclinida, and crustacea. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol, (1828) IV. 185 One of the 
rotators of the anterior coxa. 1834 M¢Murtrie Czvier's 
Anim, Kingd. 288 The first articulation, which attaches the 
foot to the body..is called the coxa, or hip. 1877 Huxtey 
Anat. Inv, Anint. vii. 405 The first sternum is..largely 
hidden by the coxz of the metathoracic limbs. a 

Coxal \kpksal), a. [f. prec. +-au.] Pertaining 
to the coxa: a. pertaining to the hip or hip- 
joint; b. pertaining to the coxa of insccts, etc. 

1853 Fucycl. Brit. 1. 12/1 Ossa innominata, coxal or 
haunch-bones. 1877 Huxtey Anat. /av. Anim. vi. 332 
The coxal joint of the antenna. 1878 BartLey tr. Topinara's 
Anthrop.i. 36 Vhe iliac, or coxal bone. : 

Coxa'gra /a/hol. [Gr. aypa catching, trap, after 
podagra trap for the feet, fig. gout], pain in the 
hip. Coxalgia [Gr. -aAyia pain], Coxalgy [F. 
coxalgte], pain in the hip-joint ; disease of the hip- 
joint. Coxalgic [cf. F. coxalgigue] a., pertaining 
to or affected with coxalgia. Coxarthri‘tis [AR- 
THRITIS], gout in the hip; coxitis. 

1859 Topp Cyel. Anat. V. 208/1 Caries and necrosis of the 
pelvic bones..chiefly occur as the consequences of coxalgia. 
1890 Daily News 28 Nov, 6/6 A child affected with painless 
coxalgia, /bid. 25 Nov. 6/1 Coxalgic patients .. unable 
to walk even upon crutches. 1851-60 Mayne £xp, Lex. 
237/1 Pain in the hip-joint ; hip-joint disease .. coxalgy. 

+ Coxbody. [cf. Cock sé.8} (See quot.) 

1653 Urounart Raédelais u. xvii, Vhat the Pages of the 
Palace might play upon it [the pavement] with their dice 
or at the game of coxbody. 

Coxcomb (kp‘kskéum). [=Cockscoms ] 

+1. A cap worn bya professional fool, like a 
cock’s comb in shape and colour; =CockscomB 
2, Obs. 

1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 24 He.. shall striue for a cox- 
come, and thriue as a daw. 1596 Suaxs. Tas. Shr. u. i. 
226 What is yonr Crest, a Coxcombe’? 1605 — Leart. iv. 
116 fool, If thou follow him, thou must needs weare my 
Coxconibe. 

‘+2. A ludicrous appellation for the head; = 
CockscomB 3. Ods. 


To act 


1597 GerakDE Herbal 


COXCOMBICAL. 


1599 Suaks. Hex, V, v. i. 57 The skinne is good for your 
broken Coxcombe. 1601 — /wed. N. v. i. 193 If a bloody 
coxcombe be a hurt, you haue hurt me. 1624 Forp Sun's 
Darling w._i, The knight broke his coxcomb. 1694 
SouTHERNE Fatal Marr.1. i, To score him over the Cox- 
comb. 1704 W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. 1. 
181 Where each one drank a lusty dose His Stupid Cox- 
combe to dispose To form the accusation, 1866 KinGsLey 
Herew, I}. xiv. 242 Who may have seen them come in.. 
with bleeding coxcombs. 

3. A fool, simpleton (o/s.); now, a foolish, con- 
ceited, showy person, vain of his accomplishments, 
appearance, or dress; a fop; ‘a superficial pre- 
tender to knowledge or aczomplishments’ (J.). 

1573 Tusser //usé, (1878) 147 His looke like a coxcombe, 
vp puffed with pride. 1577 B. Goose Heresbach’s Husb. 1. 
(1586) 2 It were the part of a madman or a coxcome to 
runne headlong without any profite into danger. 1599 
Suaxs, /ex. V,1V. 1.79. 1604 — Oth. Vv. ii. 234 Oh murd’rous 
Coxcombe, what should such a Foole Do with so good a 
wife? 1667 Perrys Diary (1879) IV. 236 A vain coxcomb 
he is, though he sings and composes so well. a 1674 
CiarEnpon /fist. Reb. xvi. (1843) 867/2 Oliver..wasa brave 
fellow..but that Richard, that coxcomb..was surely the 
hasest fellow alive. 1712 ArsutHNot F. Bued/ in. vi, I told 
him, ‘He was a coxcomb, always pretending to be wiser 
than his companions!’ 1765 Gotpsm. Double Transform. 
54 Fond to be seen she kept a bevy Of powdered coxcombs 
at her levy. 1803 Mackintosu Def Peltier Wks. 1846 IIL. 
259 Those shallow, atheistical coxcombs whom his satire was 
intended to scourge. 1856 Emerson Zing. Tratts, Char. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 58 The young coxcombs of the Life Guards. 

+b. Applicd to a woman. Ués. 

1634 Massincer Very Woman in. ti, Cuculo. You tried 
my wife. Alas! you thought she was foolish .. you have 
not found it. Pedro. 1 have founda pair of coxcombs. 1752 
Firtpine Aselia vu. iv, [Mrs. Bennet speaking] Latin.. 
said [my aunt] had made me a downright coxcomb. 

+4. As a name of various plants; = Cocks- 
COMB 5. 

1578 [see Cockscoms sa]. 1678 Puitirs, Coxcomd, a sort 
of Herb, otherwise called Yellow Rattle. 1756 Sir J. Hitt 
Herbal 119 Coxcomb, Pedicularis. The flower consists of 
a single petal, and approaches to the labiated kind. 

+ 5. ?A kind of lace with an edging like a cock’s 
comb. Oés. 

1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2862/4 A Point Nightrail 3 quarters 
deep, middle-siz'd flowers and Coxcomb loops. 1760 C. 
Jounston Chrysa/ xi. (D,., To trim his light grey frock with 
a silver edging of coxcomb. 

6. attrib. and Comb, a, simple afir7b. 

1782 J. Warton Ess. Pope 11. xi. 309 The conceit of 
coxcomb-pyes and coxcombs, sink it below the original. 
1794 Matuias Pars. Lit. (1798) 327 Tir'd and jaded with 
the coxcomb strains. 1838-9 Hatiam //ést. Lit. vi. m1. 
§ 67. III. 326 The easy dupes of coxcomb manners from the 
court. 1848 CLroucH Amours de Voyage 1. 144 In cox- 
comb exultation, Here in the garden I walk. 

b. Comb, as coxcomb-hunting; coxcomb-proof 
adj.; + coxcomb-bird, a parrot. 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. 1. i, One would imagine you 
were gone a coxcomb-hunting by this time. 1763 Rowe 
Ulyss. Prol. 1. 18 She was coxcomb proof. 1732 Pore £/. 
Cobham 5 ‘Vhe coxcomb Bird, so talkative and grave. 


Hence various nonce-wds. Coxcomba‘lities, //. 
things coxcombical. Co-xcombess, a female cox- 
comb. Co’xcombhood, the condition or status of 
a coxcomb. Co-xcomby a., belonging to or 


characteristic of a coxcomb., 

1831 Mrs. Trottore Dom. Alani. Aimer, xxx. (1839) 281 
Nick nacks, bronzes, busts, cameos, and alabaster vases... 
in short, all the coxcomalities of the drawing-room. 1827 
Lams Let, to Barton 4 Dec., Would to the fifth heaven 
no coxcombess had invented Albums! 1845 Blackw. Alag. 
LVIII. 243 In the potent prime of coxcombhood. 188s /ézd. 
641/2 A costume condemned as coxcomby. 

Coxcombic (kpkskdumik, -kp'mik), a. [f. 
prec. + -1c.] =next. 

1784 Alorning Post, Its greatest beauties have been 
selected and condemned with all the assurance of cox- 
combic pertness. 1830 Fraser's Alag, 1. 568 The coxcomhic 
strut, the ignorant pretence and shallow senselessness, 
of some... writers. 

[f. as 


Coxco'mbical, «. 
prec. +-AL.]} 
1. Of the nature of or resembling a coxcomb ; 


foolishly conccited ; foppish. 

1716 Rowr Biter u. i, Such a..whimsical coxcomical.. 
kind ofa Husband. 1749 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. 11861) 
II. 524 She isa little coxcombical, and affects to be learned. 
1820 Examiner No. 633. 345/1 Some coxcombical bookseller 
..introduced the fashion. 1852 Dickens Bleak Ho, xviii, 
He is .. the most coxcomical and utterly brainless ass ! 

2. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a cox- 


comb. 

1770 Map. D'’Arsiay Early Diary, He., assumed a cox- 
combical assurance and indolence joined. 1820 ScoTT 
Monast. xiv, Vhat singularly coxcomical work, called 
Enphnes and his England. 1844 Kincrake Lothen vil. 
(1878) 123 A curiously coxcombical lisp. 1861 T. A. Trot- 
tore La Beata |. iv. 76 The tirade..was only one part 
coxcombical to three parts satirical. ; P 

Hence Coxcombica lity, coxcombical quality or 
act. Coxco‘mbically ad/v., in a coxcombical 


manner, like a coxcomb. 

1766 Westey II*ks. (1872) XII. 308 Cure him of his cox. 
comicality, and he may do good. 1834 H. C. Ropinson 
Diary ITI. 53 Not the least of his coxcombicalities. a 1763 

syrom Remarks (R.), This coxcombically mingling Of 
rhymes, unrhyming, interjingling. 1835 Blackw. ATag. 
XX XVII, 434 Your creatures who prate coxcombically of 
belonging to the yuste milien. 


Also coxcomical. 


COXCOMBLY. 


+Co-xcombing, wé/. sb.  nonce-wwed. 
making a coxcomb or fool (ef). Cf. fooling. 

1664 Let. in Kep, Comm. List. MSS. Vil. 484 Sir R.'T... 
if all be true, made a very coxcoming of Prynne. 

Coxcombity. rare. [See -1Ty.}= CoxcomBry 
Pe, 10% 

¢1680 Auprry Lett, Emin. Persons (1813) 11. 537 Our 
present writers reflect so much upon particular persons, and 
‘coxcombeities, that 20 yeares hence they will not be under- 
stood. 1854 Knicut Once upon a Time Il. 140 Inferior 
inasters paint coxcombities that had no relation to universal 
modes of thought or action, 

+ Co*xcombly, az. Ods. Also 7 cockscombly. 
[f. CoxcomsB + -LY 1.] Resembling, or of the nature 
of, a coxcomb; characteristic of a coxcomb or fop. 

1585 Lurton Zhons. Notable Th. (1675) 276 You cox- 
combly knave, said he, it is a Mill, 1611 Beaum & Ft. 
Maids Trag. 1. ii, My looks terrify then, you coxcombly 
ass, you! 1662-3 Perys Diary 8 Mar., Ihe fellow would 
not be known, which my Lord imputed to his coxcombly 
humour. 1739 Cipper A fol. (1756) I. 124 Withall the true 
coxcombly spirit and humour that the. .character required. 
1828 Scort F. M. Perth xvi,Go..and may I never see 
thy coxcombly face again. 

llence }Coxcombliness. 

1765 J. Hoapty in Garrick’s Corr. (1831) 1. 185, I thought 
that Dodd was deficient even in coxcombliness In the part 
of Lord George Brilliant. 

Coxcombry (kekskdinri). [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

+ 1. Foolishness, foolery. Oés. 

1608 MippLeton 7rick it. iv, ‘Vhon kitchen-stuff-drab of 
beggary, roguery and cockscombry. 

. The action, behaviour, or manner character- 
istic of a coxcomb ; foppery. 

1774 Westin, Mag. 11. 348 Our spunk of valour is de- 
generated into coxcombry, 1828 Macautay A/isc. Writ, 
(1860) 1, 245 The solemn coxcombry of Pinkerton. 1857 
Gen. P.Tuomeson A ad? Alt. 1. xxii. 82 Military coxcombry 
and ignorance were always at work in India. 1870 R. B. 
Broucu Marston Lynch x. 82 Attired in a nautical suit of 
ineffable coxcombry. . 

b. (witha and f/.) A trait or characteristic of a 
coxcomb; a thing in which foppery is embodied. 

1792 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 16 There was no great 
appearance of trade m the city, except in coxcombries and 
gewgaws. 1793 /bid. No. 58 He..must even introduce his 
coxcompbries, affectations, and eccentricities into. .the pulpit 
1832 L. Hunt Sir &. Esher (1850) 367 Unless it be a 
coxcombry in me, still, tosay so, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 34. 124 A perfection..which by itself, and regarded in 
itself, is an architectural coxcombry. 1878 Morey Diderot 
I. 137 Some of the coxcombries of literary modishness. 

3. Coxcombs collectively. 

1818 Byron Beppo |xxv, Of coxcombry’s worst cox- 
combs e’en the pink. 1823 — /s/and 1, xiv, No babbling 
crowd Of coxcombry in admiration loud, 

+ Coxe, cox. Obs. rare. =Coxa. 

¢ 1400 Lanfrane’s Cirurg. 176 Of woundis in be haunche, 
and of be coxe, of be knee, and of boonis of pe feet. /bid. 
227 Of an enpostym of pe haunche & of pe cox. 

Coxe, obs. form of Coax, Cokgs, 

Coxen, obs. fomn of Coxswaln, 

|| Coxe*ndix. Pl.coxendices. [L.,f. coxa.] 
The hip or hip-bone ; also the ischium, the ilium. 

1615 Crooxe Body of Man 344 Their Coxendices are 
distracted and parted asunder. 1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. 
Anat. Table Fig. m1. 16-19 Os Innominatum or Coxendix. 
1866 BLackwoov Crad. Nowell xxxiv. (1883) 207 A dahlia 
whose stake had gone through his waistcoat-back and 
grazed his coxendix or something. 

Coxitis (kgksaittis). Pathol. [f. Coxa + -1T18.] 
Inflammation of the hip-joint. 

1878 A. Hamitton Nerv. Dis. 59 Two cases supervened 
upon chronic coxitis. 

Coxless, a. [f. Cox sé] =CoxswalnLess. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 28 Oct. 7/1 Seven colleges are putting 
on crews for the coxless fours. 

Coxocerite (kpksg'sérait). Zool. [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr. «ép-ashorn + -1TE.] ‘ The basal segment 
of the antenna in Crustacea ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1877, Huxtey Anat. fnv, Anim. vi. 314 An imperfect 
pee (nl. produced into a prominent cone, perforated 
behind and internal to its apex ; here called coxocerite. 

Hence Coxoceri‘tic @., pertaining to the coxo- 
cerite. 

Coxo-fe‘moral, a. Anat. [f. L. coxa hip + 
Jemur, femor- thigh, femordl-ts of or pertaining to 
the thigh } Pertaining to the coxa or ilium and 
the femur ; ilio-femoral. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat, 173 The coxo-femoral and 
scapulo-humeral articulations. 

Coxon, obs. form of Coxswaly. 

Coxopodite (kgksgpodait). Zool. [f. L. coxa 
hip + Gr. woS- foot + -1TE.] The basal joint which 
connects the limbs to the body in the Arthropoda, 
esp. the Crustacea. 

1870 Rottrston Anim. Life 94 The abdominal legs .. 
consist each of seven joints..the proximal joint is known as 
the ‘coxopodite’, 1880 Huxtey Cray/ish iv. 143 A very 
short basal joint, the coxopodite. 

Hence Coxopodi'tic a., pertaining to the coxo- 
podite. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 182 The structures known as coxopoditic setae. 


Coxswain, cockswain (kgkswein, kgks’n’. 
Also § cok-, koke-; 7~8 coxon, coxen. [f. Cock 
56.3 ship's boat + Swain; cf. doatswain. The 
spelling coxswvain (which would more logically be 


The 
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coxwain, since cox = cocks) has in the present 
century quite established itself in ordinary use. 
Thence also the familiar abbreviation Cox, and 
vb, focox.] The helmsman of a boat ; the person 
on board ship having permanent charge of a boat 
and its crew, of which he has command unless a 
superior officer is present. 

In a man-of-war the Caftain’s coxswain, who has charge 
of the captain's boat and attends his person, ranks high 
among petty officers; the Adwmiral's coxswain in a flag- 
ship ranks still higher. 

a. 1463 Mann. & Housch. Exp. 219 Gevyn..to the 
cokswaynne in almesce, j. d. 1481-90 //oward Honseh. 

Shs. (Roxb), 68, 1 toke the kokeswayne of the Mary xx. d. 
1633 ‘I’. James Voy. 82 The Cock-swaine and his Ging 
fetcht them. 1724 Lomd. Gaz. No. 6289/1 A handsome 
Barge, with a Cockswain and 12 Men. 1842 F. Coorer 
Jack o Lantern 1. 157 ‘ Bad fig’, sputtered Jacques, 
*Raoul’s cockswain’. 

B. 1626 Cart. Smitu Accidt. Vung. Seamen 5 The Cox- 
swaine is to haue a choyce gang to attend the Skiffe, to go 
to and againe as occasion commandeth. 1748 Anson's Voy, 
ni. ix. 399 ‘he boat’s crew .. were in number eighteen and 
the Cocxswain. 1871 ‘Tynpait /ragm. Sc. (ed. 6) I. vi. 
219 The captain placed at my disposal his own coxswain. 

y- 1626 Cart. Smit Accid, Yug. Seamen 35 ‘The Coxon 
hath..3 [shares]. 1660 Perys Diary 24 Apr., ‘The Coxon 
of the Vice-Admiral came for me. 1708 Motreux Rabelais 
lv. xxiv. (1737) 100 Here, Coxen, get the Ladder over the 
Gunnel. 7789 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Cockswain 
or Coven, the officer who manages and steers a boat. 

Ylence Co*xswainless a., without a coxswain. 
Co'xswainship, skill in steering. 

1882 Standard 20 July 2/8 ‘The ‘vhames Cup, for Cox- 
wainless Fours. 1886 /’2d/ Afal? G. 10 July, ‘There were 
singularly few mistakes made In the coxswainless races. 
1885 Bell's Life 15 June 3/7 [They] lost their opportunity 
through bad coxswainship. 

Coxy, var. of Cocksy. 

1728 Ramsay Gen. Alistake 199 Yon little coxy wight 
that makes sic wark With tongue and gait. 

Coxygeal, erroneous var. of CoccyGEAL. 

+ Coy (koi), sd.) Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
quoy(e. [a. Du. oor, formerly céye, in same 
sense, a parallel form to MDn. couwe = MIG. 
hkouwe, kouwe:—WGer. cawta, cauwia, a. L. cavea 
hollow, enclosure, CaGe.} 

1. A place constructed for entrapping ducks or 
other wild-fowl ; 2 Decoy. 

1621 [see Coy-puck]. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (1844) 3 
A convenient place in the remotest part of the marsh for a 
coy. /éid. 172 He advised me .. to bring a spring into my 
coy. «1670 Hacxet Ad, Williams n.133(D.) Until the 
great mallard be catch’t in the coy. a@ 1825 in Forsy Voc. 
E. Anglia. 1877 Gloss. Holderness 46. 1877 EF. Pea- 
cock MV. W. Linc. Gloss., Coy, a decoy for taking wildfowl. 

2. A lobster-trap. dra/. 

1733 in W. Rye Cromer (1889) 72 In 1733 Richard Ellis... 
granted licences to erect ‘lobster coys’ off Cromer. a@ 1825 
Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Coy ..2. A coop for lobsters. 

3. =Coy-puck. Also fig. 

1629 Gautk Holy Madn. 381 His mony flies out (like 
Stales or Quoyes) to fetch in more. 1659 Lady Alimony 
un, vii, I have most fortunately made their pages our coyes. 

4, attrib, and Comb., as coy-bird, -dog, -house, 
-man, -pool. Also COY-DUCK. 

1634-5 Brereton 7'rav. (1844) 44 John my coyman re- 
ported it. /ézd@. 171 (Bridgewater) Abont half a mile hence 
is Orion’s coy, which is placed near a highway. This is a 
large spacious coy-pool..'Ihere are five pipes in this coy as 
in mine. /éid. 172 None so little, nor seeming so nimble 
as my coy-dogs, /ééd¢., The coy-house is larger than mine. 
1639 SALTMARSHE Pract. Policy 54 They will invite a 
returne of their like, and as quoy favours bring hone more 
of their kinde to you. 1657 M. Lawrence Use & Pract. 
Faith 534 The Devil hath his coy-birds .. to draw others 
into his net. 

+ Coy, 54.2 Ods.—' [Seems to go with Coy wv." : 
but may be from Coy v.!] Encouragement of an 
animal by clapping the hands or the like. 

@ 1400 Octouian 1344 No man may on that stede ryde But 
a bloman be hym bysyde .. For he hym maketh .. A nyse 
coye [rime Troye]..The coye ys with hys handys two, 
Clappynde togedre to and fro. 

+ Coy, 56.3 Obs. [a. F. coy ‘a sinke’, or as 
Josse coye ‘a priuie, jakes, house of office’, Cotgr. 
(44, ‘quiet or retired ditch’.)]  ? A sink. 

1620 MarkHamM Favew. Ffusb, (1625) 68 You shal in the 
lowest part of the ground (either ioyning vpon some other 
spoyled ground, or vpon the Sea wall or banke) place a Coy 
which may either cast the water into the other ground, or 
else ouer the wall and banke into the Sea. 

Coy (koi), a. Forms: 4 6 coie, koie, 5-6 koy, 
5 koye, 6 Sc. quoy(e, 4- coy. fa. F. coz (fem. 
cotte) earlier guct = Pr. guets:—l.. *guctus, from 
quietus at rest, still, quiet.] 

+1. Quiet, still. Chiefly in fo écar, hold, keep 
(oneself) coy. Cbs. 

€1330 R. Brunne (1810) 281 Cambinhoy beres him coy. 
c1380 Sir Ferumb, 2286 Roland eryede an he3..Many 
sarsynz pan huld hem coye. c1q4s0 Jlerdin 318 His 
felowes..were stille and koy that seiden not 0 worde. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot. 11. 540 Rycht eloslie than tha held 
than.e all full quoy. @1560 Rottanp Crt, Venus w. 163 
The court was Coy, conymandit was silence. 1632 Litn- 
Gow /rav. iv. (1682) 158 Their Superionrs, oefore whom 
they..keep great silence, and are wonderful coy during the 
time of their presence. 

+b. of things. Oés. 


1513 Doucras sZners uu. ix. 80 Secrete throwgangis ar 


coy. 


schawin, wont to be quoy. 3593 Drasion Fclognes vu. 43 
‘These things beene all to coy for mee, Whose youth is sz ent 
in jollity. 

te. Cf a guict hint. 

1579 Lyty Auphxes (Nrb.) 52 Euphies, though he jer- 
ceiued hir coy nippe, seemed not to cure for it. 

2. Not demonstrative; shyly reserved or re- 
tiring. 

a. Of a person. Displaying modest backwardness 
or shyness (Sometimes with emphasis on the dis- 
playing); not responding readily to familiar ad- 
vances ; now esp. of a girl or young woman. 

€ 1386 Craccer Clerk's rol. 2 Ve ryde as coy and stille 
as dooth a mayde Were newe spoused, sittynge at the bord. 
c1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Coy, or sobyr, sobsinxs, modestus. 
1562 J. Ilevwoop Prov. & /pigr. (1867) 43 Sle wasto them, 
as koy as a crokers mare. 1592 Suaks. Men. 4 Ad. g6 
‘Tis but a kiss I beg: why art thou coy? 1622 Witter 
Pitlarete, Fuven. (1633) 669 That coy one in the winning, 
Proves a trie one being won. 1704 Pove Waistsor bor. 19 
As some coy nymph her Jover’s warm address Nor quite 
indulges nor can quite repress. 1865 ‘Troul.ove Belton Fst. 
x. 114 Why should she hesitate, and play the coy girl? 

b. of actions, behaviour, looks, ete. 

1590 Srenser /. Q. 1. ii. 27 Ile feining seemely merth, 
And shee coy lookes. 1593 Snaks. Lucr. 669 Love's co 
touch. 1667 Mitton /, £.1v. 310 Subjection. Veilded wit 
coy submission, modest pride. 1720 Gay /’oems (1745 II. 
x65 ‘he cruel nymph well knows to feign .. coy looks, and 
cold disdain. 1825 Scott Betrothed ii, What value were 
there in the love of the maiden, were it yielded without coy 
delay ? 

¢e. of animals; and /g. 

1684 R. Il. Sch. Kecreat. 80 If he [the hawk] be froward 
and coy; when he kills, reward him not as usually. 1821 
Crare Vill. Minstr.1. 14 ‘The coy rabbit ventured from 
his den, 188 Mrs. Forrester Noy & V. 1. 104 Sleep 
was almost as coy a visitant with her as with her lover. 

Qa. transf, Of a place or thing : Withdrawn from 
view or access, inaccessible, secluded. 

1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly 1. 83 ‘Vhe Bibliotheca Ambro- 
siana..is not so coy as the others, which scarce let them- 
selves be seen. @1767 Graincer (J.). ‘The Nile’s coy 
source. 1830 Scorr MVemonol. vi. 185 Pursucrs of exact 
science to its coy retreats. 

e. Const. of or inf. : Reserved, backward. 

1576 Freminc Panofl. Epist. 37 If good men be coy of 
their counsell. 1616 R. C. 7ymes’ Uehistle v. 1803 A true 
joviall boy, And one that of his purse is nothing coy. 1633 
P. Fretcuer /sc. Ecé. v. xiv, Unworthy they of art, who 
oftheir art arecoy. 1633 G. Herserr Semple, LU nkindnessei, 
Lord, make me coy and tender to offend. 1859 Gro. E:Liot 
a. Bede 112 And her very vanity made her more coy of 
speech, 

+ 3. Of distant or disdainful dermeanour. Also 
quasi-adv. Obs. 

158: J. Bett //addon's Ausw. Osor. 67b, Looke not so 
coye upon us poore Civilians 1 pray you, because we geve 
our endevour to learne y’ Statutes of Christian Religion. 
1591 Srenser Virg. Guat 494 A yoweman.. Their match in 
glorie, mightie, fierce, and coy. 1596 Suaks. Yam, Shr. u. 
1. 245, 1 finde you passing gentle: “Iwas told me you were 
rough, and coy, and sullen. 1611 Coicr., JJespriseresse, 
a coy, squeamish, or scornefull dame. 1665 Sir IT. Hersert 
Trav. (1677) 89 He first goes to Prince Perwees..whom.. 
be found so strangely altered, so coy and stately. 

+4. 7o make it coy: to affect reserve, shyness, 
or disdain. Ods. 

a1szg Sketton Ed. Rumunyng 587 She made it as koy As 
alege de moy. —Magnyf. 1262 The knave wolde make it 
koy, and hecowde. 1530 Patscr. 624/2, 1 make it coye, or 
nyce. ye fais lestrange. 

+ 5. Lascivious. =? anerror; but cf. Coy v.! 3.) 

1570 Levins Manip. 21414 To be coy, deseinire, coire. 
fbi, Coy, lasciuns, salar. 

Coy (koi), v.! Also 4 koy, 7 quoy. [f. Coy 
a.: or perh. originally an aphetic form of acoy, 
Accor, OF. acorer vb.] 

+1. ¢rans. To render quiet ; to calm, appease. 

61374 Cuaucer Jroytvs u. 752 Vo.. koy hem, that thei 
sey non harme of me. 1430 Lync. Ch7 on. 7vey Prol., He 
coyed also bothe beast, foule, and tree. 1530 Patscr. 488 2, 
I coye, I styll or apayse. 

+ 2. To stroke or tonch soothingly, pat, caress. 

1340-70 Alisannder 1175 Hee coies hym as he kan with 
his clene handes. 1575 Turpery. Fandconric 133 Coy her 
as muche as you can devise. 1590 Suaks. Vids. .V. iv. i. 2 
While I thy amiable cheekes doe coy. 1645 Br. Haut. Reweed. 
Discontents §23 Like a dog, which being coyed, and 
strcked, follows us at the heels. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Re- 
creation wu. (1706' 74 Le very mindful of coying them 
[Sparrow hawks] as much as you can. 

+3. To blandish, coax, court, gain over by 
caresses or coaxing, Ués. 

c1490 Promp. f’arv. 86 MS. K.), Coyyn, dlandior. 1567 
Turserv. Ovid's Epist. 83 Sir Paris gone to Greece, faire 
Ilelena tocoy. 15706 — Ve lute acquainted friend, Xs 
when he [love] coyde the closed nunne in towre. 16.. 
Beaumont & Fi. Bond nce w. iii, Who shall march out be. 
fore ye, coy’d and courted By all the mistresses of war. 

+b. Fo coax, entice, allure fufo, from,etc. Obs. 
(Elere, app. associated with Coy 56.1, Decay z. 

1634 Ratnsow Labour 1635) 29 .\ wiser generation..who 
have the Art to coy the fonder sort into their nets. 

te. tutr. Tocoy with: tocoax, blandish. 

1660-1 Prrvs Diary 7 Mar., With good words I thought 
to coy with him. 

4. intr. To act or behave coyly ; to affect shyness 
or reserve. Chiefly in fo coy if. arch, 

1583 STaxynurst 4: e/s Arb.) 139 If she coye, that kend- 
leth thee fondling loouer his onset. ¢1594 Kyo Sf. Tre. 
u. in Hazl. Dodsiry V. 47 Although she coy it, as becomes 


CoY. 


her kind. 1625 Massincer New Hay ut. ii, When He 

comes to woo you, see you do not coy it: This mincing 

modesty has spoil’d many a match. 1691 Dryven A. Arthur 

in. ii, What, coying itagain! 1713 Rowe ¥.. Store u, Thus 

to coy it! With one who knows you too! 1828 Scott /. AV. 

Perth xi, What! you coy it, my nymph of the high-way? 
+b. To disdain. Ods. rare. 

1607 SHaks. Cor. v. i. 6 If he .. coy’d To heare Cominius 
speake, Ile keepe at home. 

5. fig. To withdraw itself, recede into the back- 
ground. 

1864 Brackmore C. Vaughan \xiv, Of all the fronds and 
plumes and coyings, nothing so withdrew and coyed. 1 
— Crad, Nowelli, A massive wood .. coying and darken- 
ing here and there. 

Hence + Coying v4/. sé.1, fondling, coaxing, 
blandishing. 

1580 Lyty Euphues & Eng. (Arb.) 277 We esteeme it [their 
old wooing and singing] barbarous: and were they liuing to 
heare our newe quoyings. .they would tearme it foolish. 1603 
Drayton Odes vi. 46 The Mothers o’r-joying, Makes by 
much coying The Child so untoward. 1887 BovurbiLLon 
dAncassin & Nicolette 3 Sweet thy kiss, and sweet thy coy- 
ing! None could hate thee, Nicolette ! 

+ Coy, z.* Obs. [See Coy sé.2] To instigate 
or stir up to action. Hence + Coy‘ing v7. 56.2 

c1440 Promp. Parz. 86 Coynge, or styrynge to werkyn 
[z. 77. sterynge to done a werke, styringe], zstigaczo 

+Coyance. Obs. rare. [f. Coy v.1+-ance.] 
Coying ; the object of coying or petting. 

1608 T. Heywoop Sa/ust 13, Men whose mind is their 
belly, their delight sleep, their body. .their coyance. 

Coyche, obs. f. Coacu. 

Coy’-duck. Also 7 quoy-. [f. Coy sd.1+ Duck: 
ef. Du. Looreend.] 

1. A duck trained to entice wild-fowl in a decoy ; 
= DEcoy-bUCK. 

1621-51 Burton Anat. A/ed. 1. ii. 1v. 268 Fowling .. with 
lime, nets, glades .coy-ducks. @162z5 Boys IVs. (1630) 389 
To bring game tohis snare by a stale or quoy duck. 1644 K. 
Dicsy Nat. Bodies xxxvii. (1658) 393 Coyducks are beaten 
and whipped to what they are taught, like setting dogs. 
a 1825 Foray Voc. E. Angtia, Coy-duck, a duck trained to 
entice others into the tunnel inadecoy. 1877in E, Peacock 
WV. WW. Linc, Gloss. 

2. ¢ransf. A person who entices others, one who 
leads the way. 

1654 in Dorothy Osborne's Lett. (183q) 287 A couple of coy- 
ducks drew in the rest. 1661 Siz) H. Vane's Politicks 8 
Niether the diving-brain of the Protectour. nor his coy-duck 
Thurloe, 1888 IV, Somerset Word-bk., Coy-duck, an enticer, 
asnare. A very common name for pretty barmaids. 

Hence Coy’-duck v. dza/., to entice. 

1888 Ti’, Somerset Word-bk.s.v., ‘They'll coy-duck ’em 
away’, 1891 Lomgm. Afag. Nov. 83 (Kentish woman says) 
‘’Tis the other chaps as coyduckses him away’. 

Coyf e, -ffe, obs. ff. Corr. 

Coygne, coygnage, obs. ff. of Cotn, -acE. 

Coygnye (/r7sh //ist.) : see COYNYE. 

Coyish (koiif:, 2. Somewhat coy. 

c1§30 H. Ruoves Lk. Nurture 433 in Babees Bk. 94 To 
thy fellow be not coyish. 1567 Drant tr. Horace’s Sat. 1. 
iii. (R.) This coyishe paramour. 1s9z Warner Alb. Eng. 
vu1 xiii. (1612) 202 As yet so coyish to be kist. 

Hence + Coy'ishness. 

; Hes Percivatt Sf. Dict., Esguizidad, statelines, coy- 
ishnes. 

Coyl e, Coyler, obs. ff. of ComL, Corer. 

Coy'ler, obs. form of CooLEr (sense 2), a vesscl 
for cooling the wort in brewing: also KEELER. 


1851-60 Juzentorte in H. Hall Soc. Béiz. Age (1887) 152, 


In the Brewehouse. . Three fates wth a coyler. 

Coylett, obs. f. QuILLeEr, plot of land. 

Coyl 1 e, Coyllon, obs. ff. Coat, CuLttoy. 
Coylsh, erron. f. cloysh, CLosH. 

Coyly koili), adv. [f. Coy a.+-Ly 2] 
+L. Quictly. Ods. 

¢147§ Partenay 2184 Ful coyly and preualy within 
entring. 

2. In a coy manner, with display of shy reserve. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 86 Coyly or sobyrly, sodeste, 1592 
Gretne Def Conny-catch. (1859) 45 He very coyly badde 
them all welcome to his fathers house. «1649 Drumm. oF 
Hawt. Love suffers no Parasol(R.), Then ele yecoyley 
stand To hide me from those eyes. 1714 Gay Trivia 1. 261 
At first she coyly ev'ry kiss withstood. 1839 W. Irvine HVodf- 
erfs Roost (1855) 271 ‘he damsel hung her head coyly. 
1842 H. Rocers /utrod. Burke's Wis. (1842) I. 41 Beautiful 
imagery..long sought and coyly won. ; 

+ 3. Distantly, disdainfully, haughtily. Oéds. 

1673 Lady's Calling t. § 4 2 2 Putting on a supercilious 
gravity, looking coily and disdainfully upon al! about them. 

tCoyly, ¢. Obs. rare. [f. Cov a.+-Ly}: ef. 
goodly, sickly, weakly.| Wavinga coy appearance. 

a 1541 Wyatt Poct. Wks. (1861) 127 In. .coyly looks thou 
dost delight. 

+ Coyn, coyne, »/. Ols. Forms: 4 coyn, 5 
coyne, quoyne, 6?quyne. fa. OF. coorx, later 
coz, in mod.¥. cofng (with ¢ always mute: = Pr. 
codoing:—I.. cotoneum, var. of cydonium quince, f. 
cydontus adj.‘ of Cydonia,’ Gr. Kviwvia, the town of 
(anea in Crete; thence xvdmvov pndoy, cydontum 
malum, Cydonian apple, quince. (Cf. It. codogna, 
cologna:—L.. colonea, -ta, quincc.)} A quince. 

@ 1387 Stuon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 28 Alala citonia, 
cottana idem, coyns. ¢ 1400 Rom. Rose 1374 Many..trees 

That peches, coynes, & apples beere. ©1425 Voc. in Wr.- 
Wilcker 647/39 //oc coc. inumt, quoyne. « 1450 [v0 Cookery- 


Ti¥s 


bks. 106 Toke 30 coynes & x wardones. 
ing 57 To graffe the Quyne Apple. 

Coyne, obs. f. Corn, QUEAN, QUOIN. 

Coynece (/rish Hist.) : see COYNYE. 

Coyness (koinés). [f. Coy a.+-NEss.] The 
quality of being coy; display of shy reserve or 
unwillingness ; an instance of this. 

1579 Lyty Zuf/ues (Arb.) 52 The manner of Ladies to 
salute Gentlemen with coynesse. 1611 Beaum. & FL. 
Maids Trag. u. i, This is but the coyness of a bride. 1614 
Stirtinc Doomesday 6th Ho. (R.), [ scorne men’s coynesse, 
women’s stoutnesse hate. 1754 RicHarpson Grandson 
ILI. xxiii. 232 Some of us women act as if we thought coy- 
ness and modesty the seme thing. 1814 Mrs. West Adicia 
De Lacy Il. 280 Nor did Matilda affect those doubts and 
coynesses to which her heart was a stranger, 1853 MERIvALE 
Rom. Rep. iii. (1867) 71, Rome..was wont to dispense the 
favour of her franchise with affected coyness. 1883S.C. Hati 
Retrospect 11. 313 The cause of her coyness was. .obvious— 
she had on neither shoes nor stockings. 

b. Said of animals. 

1575 Tursery. Fadconrie 137 You shall hardly reclayme 
hir [a hawk] from her coynesse. 1615 LatuHam Fadcoury 
(1633) 10. 1653 WALTON Avzgler 167 Then she [a carp} 
putting on a seeming coyness, they force her through weeds 
and flags. 

Coynfayte, obs. f. Comrit (Halliwell). 

Coynye, coignye (koin’i), sb. Zrish Hist. 
Forms: 5 |?) coynee, 5-6 coygnye, 6 coignye, 
coynye, coine, 4-9 coigny, coyne, 7 coynie, 
coigne, (8-e7701. coyn, coin). [a. Irish cozzemh 
(koinvev, with nasal wv) billeting, entertainment, 
one billeted, a gnest: Olr. type *cozdem, whence 
condmim vb. 1 billet, condmed vbl, sb., later cozv21- 
mheadh billeting, condmedim, cotunmhedhim vb. 
I billet. (Whitley Stokes.)] The billeting of 
military followers upon private persons ; food and 
entertainment exacted, by the Irish chiefs, for their 
soldiers and attendants; an impost levied for the 
same purpose. Coyzye and livery: see quots. 

1449 Act 28 Hex. VI (Bolton Stat, Jret. (1621) 14), No 
other man shall any more use any such coynees. -nor shall 
take no pledges from them. 1495 Stat. /red. (1765) I. 54 
{spelling corrupt] This evil custom of coyn and livery. 
c1§75 J. Hooker Life Carew 87 The wicked and detest- 
able usages of the Irishry in coyne and livery. 1596 
Spenser State Jred. (Globe) 623 There is also such another 
Statute or two, which make Coygnye [ed. 1633 coigny] and 
Liverye to be treason .. It is apparent, that, by the woord 
Liverye is there meant horse-meate, like as by the woord 
Coygnye is understood mans-meate; I think this woord 
Coignye is derived of the Irish. 1600 Dymmock 7veat. 
Tret, (1843) 3 Coynye is..a placinge of men..by a preroga- 
tyve of the Brehon law, whereby they are permitted to take 
meate, drinke, aqua vitae and money of their hostes. 1606 
Brysxett Civ, Life 157 Any such vnlawful exaction as 
coynie. 1612 Sir J. Davies Why Ireland (1747) 31 Maurice 
Fitz-Thomas of Desmond. .bigan that wicked extortion of 
Coigne and livery and pay; that is He and his army tooke 
horse-meate and man’s-meate and money at their pleasure. 
@ 1661 FuLLer HWorthies ui. 218 The damnable custome.. 
of Coigne and Livory. 1827 Hatitam Const. Hist. (1876) 
III. xviii. 361 The requisitions of coyne and livery..were 
again forbidden. 1872 E. W. Rosertson Ast. Ess. 109 
zote, A document in the book of Kells records how the 
quarterly coigny..was commuted. 1875 Maine //ist. /ast. 
vy. 127 Coin and livery. ; 

Hence }+Coy-nye, coi-gnye v., ¢7ans. to billet 
upon ; also to exact coynye from; ref. and znétr. 
to quarter oneself #fovz. 

1449 Act 28 Hen. VI (Bolton Stat. Ire. (1621) 13), They 
doe coynee them upon poore Husbands and tenants. 1456 
Act 35 Hen, I’/ (ibid. 24), The sonnes of many mien..doe 
robbe, spoyle, and coygnye the kings poore Hege people. 
1606 Bryskett C7zz. Life 157 Their purpose was to coynie 
vpon me, and to eate me out of house and home. 

Coynye, obs. var. of CunyYE, coin. 

Coynt, -eliche, -ice, -ise, obs. ff. QUAINT, -LY, 
QUAINTISE, 

i Coyote (koydute, kojyyout). Zool. [a. Mexi- 
can Sp. coyole, ad. native Mcxican coyo//.] The 
name, in Mexico and now in the United States, of 
the prairie- or barking-wolf (Cav7s Jatrans of the 
Pacific slope of North America. 

[a 1628 Hernanvez Ania. Alex. Hist. (1651) 4. 
Pennant Hist. Quadr. (ed. 3) 1. 257 Coyotl seu vulpes 
Indica.} 1850 B. Taytor Eldorado (1862) viii. 77 We saw 
the coyotes..prowling along the margin of the slough. 
1874 Coves Birds N. H’, 213 Several coyotés and a skunk. 
1882 J. Hawrnorne Fortue's Fool 1. xxii, Wildest of all 
beasts is the wolf, and wildest of all wolves is the coyote. 

transf. 1890 Chicago Advance 20 Nov., Many ‘coyotes,’ 
as the Mexicans call the half breed population. i 

b. attrib, and Comb., as coyole-shin, -wolf; 
coyote-diggings, small shafts sunk by miners in 
California, comparcd to the holes of the coyote. 

1857 Bortnwick California 138 (Bartlett) The coyote 
diggings require to be very rich to pay. 1872 C. Kixc 
Mountain. Sierra Nev. x. 219 Floor of pine, and Coyote- 
skin rug. 1874 Cours Birds N. IV. 382 At nightfall the 
coyoté-wolves. .left their hiding places: 

Itence Coyo'ting v/. sb. (see quot.) 

1867 J. A. Puitiirs Mining of Gold & Silver 164 Vhis 
method of mining .. is called coyoting, from the supposed 
resemblance of openings so made to the burrows of the 
coyote, 1881 Raymoxp A/ining Gloss., Coyoting, mining 
in irregular openings or burrows. 


Coyphe, obs. f. Coir. 


1878 Artof Plané- 


1793 


Coypu, coypon (koipw). Zoo/. [Native name | 


COZEN. 


in S. America.] A South American aquatic rodent 
‘ Myopolamus Coypus), neatly equal to the beaver 
in size ; called also Coypu Rat. 

1793 Pennant Hist. Quadr, (ed. 3) Il. 177 Le Coypu, 
Coypou .. This animal lives equally well in the water as 
on land. 1859 Darwin Orig. Species xii. (1878) 318 We 
do not find the beaver or musk-rat, but the coypu and 
capy bara, rodents of the S. American type. 1883 /?sheries 
Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 124 Crab-eating Racoon..Coypu Rat. 

Coyr, obs. f. Corr. 


+ Coyse. 

1692-1732 Cotes, Coyse, O[ld word], jolliness, joy. 

Coyse, -eyr, var. of Coss v., COSSER. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 77 Coyse, allerare, & cetera; vbi to 
chawnge. Coyseyr of hors, szango. . 

[Coysell (Chester Pi. and Halliw.}, error for 
cayse7, KAISER. ] 

Coystily : see CosrLy. 

Coystrel: see CorstREL, CUSTREL. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 55 A coystrel, 22772720. 

Coysy, obs. f. QUEASY a. 

Coyt/e, obs. f. Quoir; Sc. f. Coat. 

+ Coyte. Obs. rare—?. [OFlem. aye thin 
beer, petite biere | Plantijn and Kilian).] 

1542 Boorve Dyet. x. (1870) 258 Coyte is a drynke made 
of water, in the whiche is layde a sowre and a salt leuyn. 

Coyve, coyves, obs. sing. and pl. of Corr. 

1s25 Lp. Berners Froissart I. Ixii. (Ixv.) 209 Coyves. 
1542 37S. Acc. St. John’s Hosp. Canterb., Vo mend syster 
Clerkis coyve. 

Coz ‘kvz). Also 6-7 coze, couze, 6-8 cuz, 
7 cooze, cuzze,cuze. An abbreviation of Cousin 
(cose), used in fond or familiar address, both to 
relatives and in the wider sense. So coz-german. 

1559 Batpwin in JZ irr. Alag. (1563) M iij b, I drynk to you 
good Cuz ech traytor sayes. 1592 SHaks. Nom. & Ful. 1. 
v. 67 Content thee gentle Coz. 1596—1 //en. /V, 11. i. 78 
And deare Couze, to you The remnant Northward, lying off 
from Trent. 1600 DEKKER Gentle Craft 12 Coze, for those 
words heres thirtie Portugues. 1609 HEyvwoop #yit. Troy 
xu. xevili, Then guard thee Cooze my Javelin now must 
fly. 1672 Vittiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Aehearsal ww. i, Vl 
follow you, dear Couz. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 4.3/1 Search 
not the Cause in Wings or Head, dear Cuz. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 533 » 1 Your very humble servant, dear coz. 
1794 J. Wittiams (A. Pasquin) Crying Epist. 16 Coz-german 
to the best of Kings. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogrévzes xliii, 
Good-bye, fair coz. 

Coze (kéz),v. Also cose. [app.ad. F. cazse-r: 
cf. Couse.] utr. To converse in a friendly and 
familiar way ; to have a long talk or chat. 

1828 Lyett Life, Lett. §& Fruls. I. viii. 183 Breakfasted 
with Murchison and. .cozed with him till midnight. 1847-78 
HALtiweE tt, Coze, toconverse with earnestly and familiarly. 
South, 1874 H. D. Beste Priestly Absol. (ed. 3) 56 We 
used to sit together hour after hour cozing: I believe I 
must thus spell the word we have derived from the French 
causer: no other word has the same meaning .. And so 
another hour's coze. 

Coze, sb. [app. f. CozE v.: but may have been 
formed by associating cozy, Cosy with F. causer, 
as if a ‘cosy chat’.] A cosy, friendly talk. 

1814 Jane AusteN Afansf. Park xxvi, Miss Crawford.. 
proposed their going up into her room, where they might 
have a comfortable coze. 1874 [see Coze v.}. 


Cozen (kzz’n), v7. Forms: 6-9 cozen; also 
6 cooson, -in, (cousinge, cossen, cussen), 6-7 
coosen, cosen, coson, cousin, 7 cosin, cozon, 
coozen, cousen, -son,-zin, 7-8 couzen. [Deri- 


vation uncertain. 

The earliest trace of the word appears to be in the de- 
rivative cousoner in Awdelay's Fraternitie of Vacaboundes, 
1561 (see CozeNER); itis not improbable that it arose among 
the vagabond class. It has generally been associated with 
Cousin sé., and compared with F. cousizer, explained by 
Cotgrave, 1611, as ‘to clayme kindred for aduantage, or 
particular ends; as he, who to saue charges in trauelling, 
goes from house to house, as cosin to the owner of euerie 
one’, by Littré as ‘faire le parasite sous prétexte de cou- 
sinage’. From this it is not far to a transitive sense ‘to 
cheat, beguile, under pretext of cousinship”: cf. also the 
phrase ‘to make a cousin of’ under Cousin 8 Still, the 
transition is not evidenced in our quotations for this vb. ; 
and it is noteworthy that while in cowsiz sb, the ending 
-i predominates, this verb has sometimes -07, most com- 
monly -ez, the prevalent 17th. c. forms being cousen, couzen, 
cosen, cozen, the latter cf which became the estahlished 
form ¢17z0. In view of these difficulties, Mr. Smythe Pal- 
mer has suggested derivation from It. cozzonave, explained 
by Florio 1598-1611 as ‘to play the horse-breaker or courser 
..Also, to play the craftie knaue’, deriv. of cozzone, ‘a 
horse- breaker..ahorse-courser. Also, a craftie knaue’. But 
this also presents difficulties, which the extant evidence is 
not sufficient to remove. } . 

l. ¢rans. To cheat, defraud by deceit. 

1573 Tusser usd, (1878) 24 Delight not for pleasure 
two houses to keepe, least .. Jankin and Jenikin coosen 
thee so to make thee repent it. 1577 NortHprooke Dieing 
(1843) 142 All is lost aforehand especially if two be con- 
federate to cousin the thirde. 1594 West 22d Pt. Syiubol. 
§ 218 The offence of cosening taketh place if any thing be 
done by guile in or out of contracts. 1622-62 Hrytyx 
Cosmogr. i. (1682) 179 He that trusts to a Greek is sure 
to be couzened. 1633 G. Herpert Jemple, Ch.-Porch 
Ixxi, All worldly thoughts are but theeves met together To 
couzin thee. 1656 Sanperson Sev. (1689) 127 He would 
not willingly be cosened in his pay. 1790 CowPrer Odyss. xiv. 
464 Since an (Etolian cozen’d me. 1862 Ruskin Junera 
?. (1880) 8 They can only cozen their neighbours, 


b. Const. of, out of: cf. to cheat (out) of. 


COZENAGE. 


1602 T. Fitznernert fol. 23a, Cosining a Ladie .. of 
a certayne summe of money. 1622 Sir R. Hawkins Voy. 
S, Sea (1847) 28 They had cosoned the Farle of Cumberland 
..and others; some of five poundes, some often. 1692 R. 
L'Estrance Yosephus’ Antig. xi. xv. (1733) 340 Soldiers 
.-had been couzen’d of their Pay. 1832 I{t. MArtTineAu 
Hill § V.i. 5 He would be cozened out of no more money. 

ec. absol, 

a 1593 H. Smitn Ils. (1867) II. 226 Nor to lie for your 
pleasure, nor to cozen for riches. 1663 BuTLer //adibras 
1. i. 508 A Light.. For Spiritual Trades to cozen by. 

2. To deceive, dupe, beguile, impose upon. 

1583 Srusses Anat, Adns. un. 47 Be not vtterly deceiued 
(or to speake in plainer termes, cosoned at their hands). 
1898 Suaks. Merry IH. v.v.218 By gar [ am cozoned, I 
ha married oon Garsoon, a boy. 1607 Hirron I’ks. 1. 397 
Thus men coosen themselues with their owne fancies. 21668 
Sir W. Watier Div. Jéedit. (1839) 96 ‘The picture of the 
grapes that cousened the birds. 1700 Drypun Fables, Ajax 
& Ulysses 265 All eyes were cozen‘d by the borrow’'d vest. 
182z Hazutt J adde-t. Il. xiv. 322 Do not think. .to cozen 
your contemporaries. 1867 Sates //uguenots Eng. i. (1880) 
3 Those agents..who best knew the art of deceiving and 
cozening the people. 

+b. To beguile, while away (time’. Obs. vare—'. 

1685 F. Svence //onse Aledicr 313 In Vienna, where he 

couzen’d his time in Love and Gallantry. 
ce. absol. . 

21839 Praco Poems (1864) I]. 141 Asylums, hospitals 
and schools, He used to swear, were made to coven, 

3. To beguile or cheat 22/0, up, cte.; + to induce 
by deception fo do a thing. 

1599 Porter Angry Hom. Abined. (Percy Soc. 1841) 
57 Would ye haue me..cussen myselfe to beare her in- 
iuries? a@ 1635 Corset /ter Bor. 421 Our feet are still In 
the same posture cozen'd up the hill. 1647 CLARENDON 
Hist, Reb. 1. (1702) I. 74 It .. couzen’d very many honest 
men into apprehensions very Prejudicial to the King. 1665 
Dryven & Howarp /nd. Queen 1. i, Be cosen’d by thy 
guilty Honesty, ‘Io make thyself thy Country’s Enemy. 
1869 Trottore 7/e Anew xliv. A man who was cozened 
into leaving every shilling away from his own children. 

Hence Co‘zened A//. a. 

r6or SHaks. Alls Hell ww. iv. 23 Sawcie trusting of the 
cosin’d thoughts Defiles the pitchy night. 1610G. FLETCHER 
Cho tst’s Vict., The coozned birds busily take their flight. 
a 1845 Barua Jeol, Leg., Leech Folkestone (1877) 373 Vhe 
cozened countryman. 


Cozen, obs. f. Cousin. 
Cozenage ! (kvz’nédz). Forms: 6 cooson-, 


6-7 coson-, couson-, coosin-, cousin-, coosn- 


age, 6-8 cosen-, 7 cosin-, coozen-, cousnage, 
7-8 cousen-, couzen-, § coz’nage, 6-— cozenage. 
[f, Cozen v.+-aGE. In form originally identical 
with CousinaGE, whence many word-plays. The 
most usual 17th c. spellings were cousenage, cou- 
senage; cozenage has prevailed since c 1710. ] 

The practice or habit of cozening ; cheating, de- 
ception, fraud; the fact of being cheated. 

1583 StuBBES Anat. Adus. 11. 48 Dissimulation, coosonage 
and guile. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. i. 148 Whoso- 
euer shall vse any shifting, or cosenage..or any maner 
of false play. x16rq T. Avams Dewtl’s Banguet 31 
ludas [cannot] swallow downe his cousenage and treason. 
1679 DrvoENn Jrotlus & Cr. vy. ii, Forces us to pay for 
ourowncozenage. 1709 STEELE Tatler No.15 ? 4 The Arts 
of his Mind, Cousenage and Falshood. 1821 Byron 770 
Foscart .i, The old Doge..smiled on him With deadly 
cozenage. 1850 WuipeLe Ess. §& Rev. (ed. 3) 1. 105 We ob- 
serve many queer developments of the cozenage of language. 

b. (with a and f/.) An act of cozening; a de- 
ception, a fraud; a result or embodiment of cozen- 
ing, a piece of deception. 

1592 Nasue P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 27, In Playes, all coo- 
sonages .. are most liuely anatomized. 1594 Lyty J/orh, 
Bomb. 1. i, Then you shall see an exquisite coosnage. 1624 
Hevwoop Gunatk, iv, 186 One that for cousenages and 
forgeries had lost his eares. 1686 J. Scott Chr. Life un. 
(1696) 141 His Frauds and Cozenages appear like Specters 
at his Door. 1881 W. C. RusseLt Ocean Free Lance 
III. i. 2 The spectral face..was no cozenage of the lad’s 
fancy. 

§ In the following there are plays on or allusions 
to COUSINAGE, 

1600 Rowianp Lett. Humours Blood vii. 83 Brotherhood 
once in kindred bore the sway, But that dates out, and 
Coosnage hath the day. 1628 WitHer Brit. Remenh. 1. 
1161 ‘There is no kin, but Cousnage. 

Cozenage 2, obs. f. of CoustNaGE. 

Cozener (kvz’na1). Forms: 6 couson-, coo- 
sen-, cosson-, cousen-, 6-7 cosen-, cosin-, A 
couzen-, cozon-, cos’ner, coz’ner. [f. CozEN z. 
+-ER.] A deceiver, cheat, impostor. 

1561 Awne.ay /rat. Vacaéb, 3 The company of cousoners 
and shifters. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay xxx. 474 Magicians 
and deceitfull Cooseners. 1592 GrEEXE Art Conny Catching 
ut. 31 Such a number of Connycatchers, Cossoners and suc 
like. 1611 Soaks. Jint. 7. 1v. iv. 256 There are Cozeners 
abroad. 1670 DravpEx Tyran. Love y. i, Know, fair Coz’ner, 
that I know the Cheat. 1702 Rowe Zamert. wv. i. 1575 
Nor will I listen to the Cos‘ner, Hope. 1815 Scott Guy 
MM, iii, It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and cozeners. 

Cozening (kz'z’nin), v7. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-Inc!.] The action of the vb. CozEN ; cheating, 
fraudulent dealing ; an imposture. 

1576 Freminc Caius’ Eng. Dogges (1880) 27 With colour- 
able shifts and cloudy cossening. 1621-51 Burton Amat. 
Mel, 1. ti. 1. ii. 43 Not .. true bodies .. meere illusions and 
cozenings. 1756 Nucesxt Gr. Sour IIL. 141 The mys- 
teries of over-reaching and cozening. 1824 Dippin 2dr. 
Comp. 24 By plundering, oppresston, cosening. 


VB 


Co‘zening, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.] That 
cozens ; cheating. deccitful, fraudulent. 

1583 StubpEs sinat. Adus. u. 54 By which kind of theft, 
(for this coosoning shift is no better) they rake in great somes 
ofmony. 1664 11. More J/yst. /urg. viil. 133 The. .gulling 
of them with delusions and couseming devices. 1753 Foot" 
Eng. in Parts i, Wks. 1799 1. 33 The traders here are a.. 
cozening people. 1870 Moxris Earthly lar. III. iv. 182 
A great stronghold Unto the cozening gods of old. 

lence + Co-zeningly adz’., in a cozening manuer. 

1611 Cotcr., /’ipensement, deceitfully,..couseningly. 

Cozenry .kvz’nri). [Sce -ry.}] = Cozenacr. 

1829 Moir in Blackw. Alag. XXVI. 187 No tawdry 
pencil, disciplined to lie, Cheated thee with its gaudy 
cozenry. 

Cozey .kowzi . (ad. F. causer to chat, chatting, 
associated with Cosy a. Cf. Cozr.] A quiet chat. 

1837 Iloox Yack Brag xxii, I am come to do a bit of 
cozey with you. 

Cozie : see Cosy. 

+ Corzier. Ols. Also 7 coiziar. (ad. OF. cow- 
sere seamster, tailor, accus. couseor, -cur, f. coudre, 
cousant to sew; cf. Sp. coser to sew.} A cobbler. 

1532 in Weaver IWVedds Iird/s (1890) 184 John Lye, cosyer, of 
Wellington. 1599 Minsuevu Sf, Dict. , A Cosier or cobler, 
vemendén, 1601 SHAKS. 72el.eN. MU. til. 97 Ye squeak out 
your Coziers Catches without any mitigation or remorse of 
voice. 1605 Armin Foole upon /. (1880) 22 How this leane 
Foole Leonard. . was reuenged of one that clapt coiziars waxe 
to his head. 1658 Prittirs, Coster (old word), a Botcher, 
called alsoaSowter. [Hence in later Dicts., some of which 
erroneously have ‘A tailor who botches his work”.] 

Cozily, coziely, -ness, vars. of CosILY, -NESS. 

Cozin, Cozinnage, obs. ff. Cousin, -aGE. 

Cozling (kazlin). sonce-wd. [f. Coz +-LInc.] 
Little coz or cousin. 

1840 Hoop AvVémansegy xliii, And down to the Cousins 
and Coz-lings. .Were all as wealthy as ‘ goslings’. 

Cozoner, Cozyn, obs. ff. CozEner, Cousin. 

Cozy : see Cosy. 

Cr., abbreviation of Creditor, Credit. 

Craal, var. of KRaAL, a South African village. 

Craane, obs. f. Crank. 

Crab (kreb), sé.! Forms: 1 crabba, //. -an, 2-6 
crabbe, 2-3 f/. -en, (5 crabe), 5- crab. [OE. 
crabba=ON. krabbt masc., MLG. &rabbe, MDu. 
crabbe, Du. krabbe, krab, fem. (Thence F. crabe 
13thc.,in 16thc. also cvabée), Alliedetymologically 
to MLG. krévet, MDu, creeft, Du. &reeft :—OLG. 
type *hrebit, *krebato, OUG. chrebiz, chrebazo, 
MHG. &reb(e)z, kreb(e)ze, Ger. &rebs (whence F. 
écrevisse, Eng, CRAYFISH), (In no way related to 
L. carabus, Gr. kdpaBos, but to LG. krabben to 
scratch, claw: see CRAB v.2 and Craw1.)] 

1. The common name for decapod erustaceous 
animals of the tribe Brachyura; applied espccially 
to the edible species found on or near the sea 
coast in most regions of the world. Also with 
qualifications applied to other Crustacea and 
Arachnida which more or less resemble these. 


The common edible crab of Britain and Europe is Cancer 
pagurus; the sinall green, or shore crab is Carcinus 
Meznas; the edible or @/ue crab of the United States is 
Callinectes hastatus. Other genera of Brachyura are 
known as 0x-crab, calling-crab, fiddler-crab, lady-crab, 
land.crab, pia-crab, porcelain-crab, rock-crab, sand-crab, 
spider-crab, stone-crab, swimmungcrab, etc. Black crab, 
a land-crab of the Antilles, Gecarcinns ruricola, so called 
from the marking of its carapace. The dermztt.crab, palm- 
crab, sollier-crab, tree-crab, belong to the tribe A nomonra, 
The 4orse-shoe-, Molucca-, or king-crab is classed among the 
Arachnida. Géass-craés are young transparent crustaceans of 
the families Palinurtde and Scyllartde. Crabs can move in 
any direction, and frequently walk sideways or backwards, 
to which characteristic frequent reference is made in lan- 
guage: cf. crad-like, crab-sidle, also CRABBED. 

c1000 AEcrric Colloguy in Wr.-Wilcker 94 Hwact fehst 
du on sz?..ostran and crabban, c117§ Lams. Hom. 5x 
Crabbe is an manere of fissce in bere sea. c1300 A’ s1/is. 
4943 After crabben and airen by skippen and lepeth. c 1460 
J. Russert BA, Nurture too Lreke pe clawes of be crabbe, be 
smalle & pe grete. 13483 Cath. Angl.79 A Crab, pisces est. 
1509 Barcray Sdyp of Folys (1570) 78 One Crab blames 
another for ber backwarde pace, And yet the blamer can 
none other do. 1579 T. Stevens in Hakluyt }y, (1589) 
162 We sawe crabs swimming on the water that were red 
as though they had been sodden. 160z SHaxs, fanz. 1, i, 
205 You your selfe Sir, should be old as I am, if like a Crab 
you could go backward. 1674 Ray Collect. IWds., Fishes 
105 Spanish Crab.. Cancer maias. Besides all these we 
observed two other sorts of small Crabs. 1779 P. Browne 
Nat. Fist. Jamaica 423 Cancer Ruricodus..The Black or 
Mountain-Crab. These creatures are very numerous in 
some parts of Jamaica. 1834 MeMurtrie Cuvier’s Anim, 
Atugd. 318 They run swiftly, and frequently retrograde or 
move sideways like Crahs. 1855 Kincstey Glancus (1878) 
76 The soldier crab is the most hasty and blundering of 
marine animals, 1880 Haucnton /’4ys. Geog. vi. 262 ‘The 
King Crabs are a very peculiar family of Crustaceans. 1885 
Lavy Brassey The 7rades 215 Black crabs abound in the 
Palisades and are very fierce. 


2. Astron. A zodiacal constellation, lying be- 
tween Gemini and Leo. Also the fourth of the 
twelve divisions of the Zodiac, which originally 
coincided with the constellation ; =CANCER 2. 

cro0o0 Sax. Leech. 1tl. 244 An para tacna ys gehaten 


aries pat is ramm.. Feorda cancer pt is crabba. 1413 
LyoG, Pilger, Sowdle \. xiit. (1483) 104 The soune entred the 


| 


CRAB. 


signe of Cancer which is cleped the Crabbe. 1509 Hawes 
Last, Pleas.1.i, When Phebus entred was in Genuiy.. And 
horned Dyane then but one degre In the Crabbe had entred. 
1601 Wrever Adirr. Alart. C ij b, Mars loaths the crah, le’s 
in the lions den. 1667 Mitton 2’. 4. x. 675 Up to tlre 
Tropic Crab. 1759 Jonnsonx Aasselas 95, 1 have restrained 
the rage of the dog-star and mitigated the fervours of the 
crab. 1860 Lockvir /J/eavens (ed. 3) 372 The next group is 
situated in the Crab, and is known by the name of Prizsepe. 

b. Name of a nebula or star-cluster in Taurus. 

1868 Lockyer Elem. Astron. 30 The Duml+-Hell cluster 
in Vulpecula and the Crab cluster in Taurus .. have been 
resolved into stars. 1890 C. A. Youn ('vanogr. $23 The 
so-called ‘Crab Nebula’. 

+3. A inalignant growth; = Cancer 3. rare. 

1614 W. 1. Philosopher's Banguct (ed. 2 1 The Crabbe, 
the Gangrene, or the Stone. 

4. Short for CRAB-LOUSE. 

1840 Cuvier's Anti. Aingd. 488 The. .crahs or crab-lice, 
form Dr. Leach’s genus PAthetrius. 

5. Angling. The larva of the Stone- fly. 

1867 F. Francis Aneling vii. (1880) 266 ‘The crab or 
creeper is the larva of the stone fly. 

+6. An arch, [rave, only transl. med.L. cancer 
in same sense.] 

1387 Vrevisa //¢gden (Rolls) 1, 221 (Matan.) pis work isisett 
“ee sixe crabbes [super sex canci os) of hard marbilston. 

. A machine or apparatus for hoisting or hauling 
heavy weights: the name being orig. applicd to 
a machine with claws, and transferred to others of 
like use. a. A kind of small capstan (see quot. 
17641; a portable capstan. +b. A three-legged 
frame with tackle for raising hcavy weights; a 
gin. Obs. e@. A portable machine for raising 
weights, etc., consisting of a fraine with a hon- 
zontal barrel on which a chain or rope is wound 
by means of handles and gearing ; used in con- 
nexion with pulleys, a gin, etc.: a portable winch. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram, i. 2 A crab.. is an 
engine of wood of three clawes, placed on the ground in the 
nature of a Capsterne, for the lanching: of ships. 1631 F.. 
Peruam God's Power & Prov. in Collect. Voy. (Church IV. 
815/1 A Halser thereupon we got, which fastning unto our 
Shallops, we with a Crabb or Capstang, by main force of 
Hand heaved them out of the Water upon the Shoar. 1739 
Lasetye Short Acc. Piers Westm. Bridge 36 The Masons 
placed their Crab or Engine, with which they hoisted their 
Stone. 1753 Campers Crel. Sufp., Crab or Gin.. an 
engine used for inounting guns on their carriages. It is 
made of three pieces of oak, ash, or other strong wood, of 
about 14 feet long, two of which are joined by transomes ; 
so that they are wide asunder at bottom, and join at top, on 
a strong piece of wood .. Ihe third piece of the crab is 
round; one end of it goes into the head, and the other 
stands on the ground; so that all three niake a triangle 
called the pye. 1764 Croker, etc. Dict. Arts & Sc., s.v. 
Craé..This machine differs from a capstern in having no 
drum-head, and in having the bars to go entirely through it, 
and reach from one side of the deck to the other. 1779 
Forrest I“oy. N. Guinea 220 Wauled the vessel upon the 
dry land, by means of a crab, or small capstan. 1851 
GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh, 18 
Craé, a species of capstan, worked usually by horses, for 
the purpose of raising or lowering heavy weights, such as 
pumps, spears, &c., in a shaft. 1856 Kane Arct. Axpl. I. 
xxix, 402 Brooks has rigged a crab or capstan on the floe. 
1862 Smices Engineers I1. 221 On the truck were placed 
two powerful double-purchase crabs or windlasses. : 

8. ‘An iron trivet to set over a fire, Cheshrre’ 
(1falliw.). 

© A cross ill-conditioned person: see CRAB 54.2 6. 

9. pl. slang. The lowest throw at hazard, two 
aces. fo come off. turn out crabs: to turn out 
a failure or disappointment. (This may belong to 
CRAB 56.2] 

1768 Lp. Carriste in Jesse G. Selwyn (1882) 11. 238 
(Farmer) If you. .will play, the best thing I can wish you ts, 
that you inay win and never throw crabs. 1777 Gamblers 
7 Then Hazard rose, and Crabs and Doctors sprung. 1801 
Sporting Mag. XVII.7 Dreamt that I had thrown crab: 
all night, and could not nick seven for the life of me. 186 
Wayte Mecvitte Tilbury Nogo 51 My next neighbour .. 
called for fresh dice, and selected two of them with the ut- 
most care only to throw ‘crabs’. 1874 G. A. Lawrence 
Hagarene iii (Farmer'!, My annuity drops with me; and if 
this throw comes off crabs, there won't be enough to bury 
me, unless I die a defaulter. : 

10. owing. To catch (rarely cut a crab: to 
make a faulty stroke in rowing whereby the oar 
becomes jammed under water. ‘The resistance of 
the water against the blade drives the handle 
against the rower's body with sufficient force (if 
the boat be in rapid motion) to throw him back 
out of his seat, and to endanger the capsizing of 
the boat. 


The phrase prob. originated in the humorous suggestion 
that the rower had caught a crab, which was holding his 
oar down under water; it does not appear to have any 
historical connexion with the It. pigdiare un granchio'1> 
catch a crab’, to make a big blunder or complete mistake, 
‘toto calo errare”; all the quots. given by Manuzzi for this 
phrase are /ig., of conduct, action, etc., ¢. g. ‘In nessun’ 
altra cosa l'uom pitt erra, piglia piu granchi, ¢ fa maggior 
nrarroni, che nella cos della guerra’ (i.e. In no other thing 
does man err more, catch more crabs, and make greater 
blunders [//¢. spades}, than in the matter of war’. 

The phrase is not uncommonly applied, from simi- 
larity of result, to the action of missing the water 
with the stroke, or to any other action which 


causes the rower to fall backward; but this 


CRAB, 


(though found in Dictionaries from Grose onward) 
is am improper use by the uninitiated. 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue sv. Crab, To catch a 
crab, to fall backwards by missing one’s stroke in rowing. 
1804 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 262 Catching crabs, that is, 
missing the hold they intend to take of the water with their 
oar. 1806 Specif. C. Wilson's Patent No. 2964. 4 It will 
clear itself of the water, so as the most inexperienced man 
can never wbat is technically called catch a crab, or impede 
the boat’s motion by a resistance against the water in 
rowing. 1861 HucHes Yom Brown at Oxf. i. (1889) 9, 1 
have been down the river..with some other freshmen.. 
though we bungle and cut crabs desperately at present. 
1862 Nares Seamanship | 1882) 151 QO. When laying on your 
oars under sail, what should be done withthem? aA. Al- 
ways fling them out of the rowlocks, and let them rest abaft 
in the gunwale. If they are left in the rowlocks, and. the 
loom of the oar were not kept..down, it would ‘catch a 
crab’. 1867 SmytH Sadlor’s Word-bk., Catch a crab, in 
rowing, when an oar gets so far beneath the surface of the 
water, that the rower cannot recover it in time to prevent 
his being knocked backwards. 1880 Zines 27 Sept. 11, 3 
A boat upset. . because one of the rowers caught a ‘crab’. 

ll. atirib. and Comé., as crab-compuling, -eating, 
jishing, -gauge, -racing, -trap; (sense 7) crab- 
capstan, -engine, -winch, -windlass; erab-claw, 
a claw or clutch for grappling or fastening ; 
terab face, an ugly ill-tempered looking face 
ef. Se. parlan face, used by the fisher folk: in 
later use app. associated with Crap sé.%, cf. crad- 
tree faced, sour-faced); so crab-faced, crab- 
favoured; crab-farming, raising crabs in enclosed 
shallows for the market; crab-lobster, the por- 
celain-crab, an anomourous crustacean; erab- 
pot, a trap for crabs, a basket or frame of wicker- 
work so constructed that crabs can readily enter 
but cannot get out again; crab rock (see quot.) ; 
erab-roller (Prinding), a term for the distributing 
roller, so called from its diagonal motion; crab’s 
claw, ‘@) the claw of crabs, formerly used in 
medicine for the same purpose as CRAB’S-EYES ; 
(0) a water-plant, Water Soldier, Stratzotes 
Aloides; crab-shell, the carapace of a crab; 
slang a shoe; crab-snouted (see crab-faced) ; 
crab-spider, the name of several species of 
spiders ; crab-step, a sidelong step by a capering 
horse ; erab-stone, a calcareous concretion found 
in the stomach of crustaceans, previous to the casting 
of their shells; in crayfish it forms the crad’s-eyes. 

1694 Sev. Late Voy. 1.(1711) 107 And instead of Anchors, 
they have wooden *Crab-claws, or Kellocks. 1780 CowPer 
Error 487 E’en Leeuwenhoek himself would stand aghast.. 
And own his *crab-computing powers o’ercome, | 1847 Car- 
PENTER Zool, § 309 The *Crab-eating Opossum is common 
in Guiana and Brazil, it.. prefers marshy situations, where it 
feeds on crabs. 1838 F. W. Simms Pudlic Wks. Gt. Brit. ii, 
22 An ordinary *crab engine was employed in driving the 
piles. 1719 D’Urrey Pid/s V. 331 Viewing his *crab Face, 
1563 A. Nevyit in B. Googe Zgdogs (Arb.) 22 Such *crab- 
faced, cankerd, carlish chuffs. 1648 Gace West Ind. v. 
(1655) 14 An old crab-fac'd English Fryer. 1596 HarincTton 
Metam. Ajax Pref. (1814) 9 Being invited by a *crab- 
favoured host to a neat house. 1888 7vszes 3 Jan. 10/2 
Lobster and *crab fishing. 1883 Fisheries Exhid. Catal. 
p- Ixxxiii, Patented aquaria..and *crab and lobster guages, 
1793 SMFaATON Edystone £. § 264 They .. disengaged the 
layers of cork..and cut them to pieces for their Crab-pots 
and Seines. 1852 ANsTED Channel Isl. u. viii. (ed. 2) 180 
The rope made from it is especially valuable for crab pots. 
1882 Society 7 Oct. 5/1 One of the latest forms of amuse- 
ment at French and Belgian seaside resorts is ‘ *crab-racing’. 
1877 A. H. Green Phys. Geol. iv. § 4 ”Crab Rock, local name 
of orecciated Permian rocks of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land. x17r0 T. Futter Pharm, E.xtemp. 30 Take Powder 
of “Crabs-claws compound .. half a scruple. 1758 Dossir 
Elabor, laid open 163 Crabs claws are for the most part sold 
or used when crabs eyes are demanded or ordered. 156 
A. Nevytt in B. Googe £g dogs (Arb.) 21 Those *crabstented 
bestes, Those ragyng feends of hell. 186 Hutme tr. Moguin- 
Landon i, v. il. 260 The Mygales (Crab Spiders and 
Mason Spiders. Jééd. 1. 1. iii. g7 The *Crabs’ Stones 
which are most esteemed come from Astrakan. 1883 
Fisheries E.chib. Catal. 7*Crab and Lobster Trap. 1877 
Daily News 10 Oct. 6)2 The upper bolts of chain sheaves, 
*crab winch, &c., had leaked a little at first. 

Crab (krxb), 52.2 Also 5-7 crabbe ; 6- Scran, 
{Of uncertain origin, appearing first in 15th c. 

A Sc. form scrad, scrabbe, is evidenced froin beg. of 16th 
.., and may easily be much older. This is app. from Norse, 
as Rietz has Sw. dial. stvaéda fruit of the wild apple-tree, 
and may be the original form. In that case crabée, crab, 
would be a southern perversion, assimilated to Cran sé.! 
But, on the other hand, this may be only a transferred use 
of that word: cf. the history and development of Crapnen, 
and the application of cvaéin various languages to a person. 
A fruit externally promising, but so crabbed and ill-con- 
ditioned in quality, might very naturally be so called; yet 
actual evidence of the connexion is wanting. (A Sw. &rabb- 
aple, which has been cited, is merely the horticultural 
name of the American Crab-apple, Pyrus Coronaria, intro- 
duced with the shrub from the Uniied States.)} 

1. The common name of the wild apple, espe- 
cially connoting its sour, harsh, tart, astringent 
quality ; applied also to cultivated varietics having 
similar qualities, grown for preserving, making 
verjuice, ctc. 


¢ 3420 Liber Cocorum 1862) 44 Rolle hit on balles..In 


kreines of crabbes. ¢c1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 594,26 
Malunt mactanum,a Crabbe. bid. 715 foc arbitum,a 
crabe. 1477 Noxton Ord. 1éch.v, in Asbm. | 1652) 74 .As 
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by Faves of People ye maie Deeme, When thei tast Crabs 
while thei be greene. [1513 Douctas -Exeis vn. iit. 18 With 
wilde scrabbis and vthir frutis large.) @ 1536 Tinpace Wes. 
to(R.) Asa man would wryng veriuce out of crabbes. 1605 
Suaks. Lear 1. v. 15 She's as like this, as a Crabbe’s like 
an Apple. 1616 R. C. Vises’ Whistle v1. 2526 ‘They must 
have veriuice that will squeese such crabbes. 1688 R. 
Hotme Armoury 1. 48/1 The Crab is a small round Apple, 
growing on Trees in Hedges by the Way sides. 1784 
Cowrer Task 1. 121, I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws 
Or blushing crabs. 1866 RocErs Agric. & Prices 1. i. 18 
Crabs were collected in order to manufacture verjuice. 

Jig. 1615 J. Hatt Let, in Burnet Life W. Bedell 300 
What a sorry crabb [i.e. letter! hath Mr. Waddesworth at 
last sent us from Sevil? 1878 Brownine Poets Croisic 109 
Weak fruit of idle hours, these crabs of mine I dare lay at 
thy feet, O Muse divine ! 

2. The wild apple tree of northern Europe, the 
original of the common apple (Pyrus Malus. 

14zs [see CRAB-TRER, ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 99 Crabbe 
tre, acerbus, macianus, arbutus.| 1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 
Blossoms of Trees..those of Apples, Crabs, Almonds, and 
Peaches, are Blushy and smell sweet. a@1679 W. GurRNALL 
in Spurgeon 7reas. Dav. Ps. ci. 6 You would get the best 
fruit trees, and not cumber your ground with crabs. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. dgric. (ed. 4) 1. 55 The wild Crab 
is the only Apple indigenous to this country. 1849 ‘HOREAU 
Week Concord Riv., Friday 358 Like the crabs which grow 
in hedges, they furnish the stocks of sweet.. fruits. 

Jig. 1771 SmotceTT Humph. CZ. (1846) 350 The fellow 
proves to be a crab of my own planting in the days of. .un- 
restrained libertinism. P p 

3. With qualification applied to some cultivated 
varieties of the apple (tree and fruit), as A/izshull 
Cra’; and to other species of the genus, as Cherry 
Crab (Pyrus baccata), Chinese Crab (/. sfecta- 
bilis), Siberian Crab (/. prunifolia), Garland 
Crab, or American Crab-apple (/yrzs coronaria), 
and several other North American species. 

1657 Beate in PAtd Trans. XLII. 517 The croft Crab 
and white or red Horse-pear do excel them, and all others, 
1858 R. Hoce Veg. Kingd. 308 The small Cherry Apple 
or Scarlet Siberian Crab..used for making quasar punch. 
1881 Miss Brapvon Ash. vi. 71 The snowy clusters of 
the American crab..and seringa, lilac, laburnum, guelder 
rose. 1882 Garden 28 Oct. 381/2 The Chinese Crab. .[is] a 
tree unsurpassed in beauty by any of the class. 

4. A stick or cudgel made of the wood of the 
crab-tree ; a erabsstick. 

1740 Garrick Lying Valet 1. ii, Out bolts her husband 
with a fine taper crab in his hand. . 

5. ¢ransf. The potato-apple. dza/. 

1794 J. Hott Agric. Surv. Lanc. 30 Crabs, or oukles, 
which grow upon the stems [of potatoes]. 1869 Lonsdale 
Gloss., Crab, a potato-apple. 

6. Applied to persons: a. as fig. of 1: A sour 
person. b, In later use, often a back-formation 
from CRABBED: a crabbed, cross-grained, ill-tem- 
pered person. [This might come directly from 
Cras 56.1; in Ger. and E.Fris. krabbe crab (the 
animal) is applied to a cross-grained, fractious 
person: see CRABBED.] 

a. 1580 Baret Adv., A rude pesant, and crabbe of tbe 
countrie. 1594 SHAKS. Zam, Shrew 11.1. 230. 1605 7ryall 
Chev, ui. in Bullen O. Pé. 111.289 And that sowre crab do 
but leere at thee I shall squeeze him to vargis. 

b. 1825 C. M. Westmacotr £ng. Sfy I. 179 What coming 
crabb over us, old fellow? Very well, I shall bolt and try 
Randall, and that’s all about it. 1829 Lytton Devereux 
1. iii, I love you better than..that crab of a priest. 1877 
Llolderness Gloss. Crab, a_peevish, ill-tempered person. 
1881 Mrs. Lynn Linton Jy Love I. xiii. 229 But there 
was not a coward nor a ‘crab’, as they called the cross- 
grained when speaking among themselves. 

“| Crabs in Hazard: see CRAB sb,1 9. 

7. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
crab-apple or crab-tree, as crab blossom, kernel, 
verjuice, vinegar, etc.; b. resembling the crab- 
apple in its sour, harsh taste, or inferiority as 
fruit, as crab lemon, orange, vintage, wine, etc. ; 
terab-bat, a crab-tree club or cudgel; + crab- 
knob adirié., rough and rugged like a crab-tree ; 
+ crab-staff = CRAB-STICK ; in quot. fg. Also 
CRAB-APPLE, -STICK, -STOCK, -TREE, etc. 

1647 ‘VarD Séiip. Cobler 15, 1 am a *Crabbat against 
Arbitrary Government. 1888 Daly News 22 May 2/2 The 
glorious profusion of the *crab-blossoms. 1664 Evetyn 

al, Hort. (1729) 219 *Crab Kernels for Stocks. 1583 
Stanynurst Aexe/s 1, (Arb.) 22 An Island Theare seat, with 
“crabknob skrude stoans hath framed an hauen. 1697 
Dampier Voy, (1698) 1. x. 296 The Lime is a sort of bastard 
or *Crab-limon .. The Fruit is like a Lemon but smaller. 
1606 Marston /arasitaster 11, She. .lookes as sowerly, as 
if she had beene new squeased out of a *craborenge. @ 1603 
Q. Euiz. in Shaks. C. Praise 400 Persius, a *Crab-staff, 
Bawdy Martiall, Ovid a fine Wag. 1747 WEsLEY Prim. 
Physic (%762) too Bathe it in good *Crab verjuice. 1884 
Farm §& Home 25 Oct. 278/3 Vhe old English verjuice, 
called in the west of England ‘*crab vinegar’, @1700 
Dryven (J.), Better gleanings their worn soil can boast 
Than the *crab vintage of the neighb’ring coast. 1612-5 
Be. Hair Contempl, N. 7. 1. v, His liberality hated to 
provide “crab wine for his guests, 

Crab (krab), 56.3 Corruption of Carap, the 
native name of a South American tree, Carapa 
guianensts, uscd in composition: as crab-nut, 
the nut or seed of this trec; crab-oil (carap oz/), 
the oil obtained from Crab-nuts. uscd for lighting 
purposes and as an anthelmintic; so creb-tree, 
crab-wood. 


CRABAT. 


1769 E. Bancrort Nat, Hist. Guiana 81 The Caraba, 
or Crab Tree.. consists of numerous branches, covered 
with long narrow leaves, of a dark green cclour. 1849 i: 
F. Bourne in £ccélestologist 1X. 183, I intend to use ‘cra 
wood’ for the roof and fittings. 31858 Simmonps Dic?, 
Trade, Carap Oil, Crab Oél, an oil obtained in South 
America from the Carapa guianensis, 1865-66 [see CaraP 
Om]. 1866 Treas. Bot. 220/2 Crab-wood ..is used for 
making articles of furniture, for shingles, and for the masts 
and spars of vessels. 1883 Im Tuurn /nd. of Guiana xiv. 
314 Crab-oil finds a ready sale inthetowns. Most of this oil 
1s prepared from the nuts of a very common tree, the crab- 
wood (Carapa guianensis\. bid. On the savannah, whee 
crab-nuts are less easily procured. 

Crab (kreb), v.l Also 6-7 crabb; Sc. 5-6 
craib, 6-7 crabe. [f. CRABBED a. or its source.] 

+1. érans. To go counter to, to cross; to put 
out of humour or temper; to irritate, anger, en- 
rage, provoke. Se. ? Ods. 

a@ 1400-50 A lexander 5323 Qui colkins pou, ser conquirour 
& crabbis so pi saule, c1450 HeNnryson Alor. Fad. 84 Ane 
full gude seruant will craib his Master anes. 1461 Liber 
Pluscardensis x1. viii. (1877) 1. 383 Thow makis gret falt.. 
All thus but caus to crab thi creatowre. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 11. 563 To contray him or crab in ony thing. 
1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech., Schort Waye 6b, To put 
our selues indanger to crab god. 1595 Duncan Aff. Etymol , 
Ofendo, to stumble, to crabbe, to find .by chance. a 1605 
Potwart Flyting w. Montgomery 152, 1 will..swingeour, 
for thy sake refuse it..To crabe thee. 

b. adsol. and txér. 

a1500 Ratis Raving nu. 122 Thai here glaidly, and lytill 
spekis, Laith for to crab and seldin wrekis. /é#2. in. 175 
Crab nocht lychtly for lytil thing. 1598 Fercusson Scot. 
Prov., He that crabbs without cause should mease without 
mends, A . 

+ 2. ¢rans. To render (the disposition, etc.) ill- 
tempered or peevish; to sour. Ods. rare. 

1662 GLaNviILL Lux Orient, iv. (1682) 33 How age or 
sickness sowers, and crabbs our natures. 

Crab (kreb), v2 [App. the same as Du., 
LG., E.Fris. £rabde2 to seratch, claw, f. the same 
root as CRAB sé,!} 

l. Falconry. Of hawks: To scratch, claw, or 


fight with each other. a. ¢vans. Db. intr. 

1575 Turperv. Faudcourie 73 That when your hawkes 
bate, they maye not reache one another for crabbing. /dd. 
114 Some falcons. . will crabbe with every hawke and flee of 
purpose to crabbe with them. 1674 N. Cox Gentd. Recreaz. 
ii, (1706) 57 If you mew more than one Hawk in one Room, 
you must set your Stones at that distance, that when they 
bate they may not crab one another. 1852 R. F. Burton 
Falconry v. 60 If two [hawks] are flown they are certain to 
fell the game at once, and the falconer is always flurried by 
their violent propensity to crab over the ‘pelt’, 1892 ore 
Srom Correspt., Two hawks soaring or on the ground will 
often claw each other, when they are said to ‘crab’. 

2. trans. To criticize adversely, cry down, find 
fault with, ‘peck at’, ‘pull to pieces’. slang or 
stable-talk, whence collog. 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v.. To prevent the per- 
fection or execution of any. .business, by saying any thing 
offensive or unpleasant, is called crabbing it. 1862 Frué. 
R. Agric. Soc. XXIII. 385 Owners .. will not send their 
horses to be crabbed and consequently lowered in value be- 
cause they cannot pass a strict veterinary inspection. 1890 
Times 6 Dec. 12/4 Officers naturally do not care to be 
frowned upon as men who ‘want to crab the new rifle’. 
1891 Maupr Merciful Divorce 76 And you ‘ crab’ the en 
because she is able to take care of herself. 1892 Blackw. 
Mag. CUI. 128/2 To crab the complexions or the clothes of 
the people who occupied the pew in front. 

3. ‘To break or bruise. (ordh.’ (Halliwell.) 

Crab,v.2 [Nonce-uses, derived from Crap 56.1 
and %, or their derivatives. ] 

+1. trans. To beat with a erab-stick ; to cudgel. 

1619 FLetcHER A. Thomas iv. vi, Get ye to bed, drab, Or 
I'll so crab your shoulders. 

+2. ? To catch as a crab does. Oés. 

r72x Cipper Refusal. Plays 11. 386, I hold six to four 
now, thou hast been crabb’d at Paris in the Missisippi. 
Granger. Not I, Faith, Sir; I would no more put my 
Money into the Stocks there, than my Legs into the Stocks 
here. 

3. Nant. (See quot.) f 

1867 Smytu Sailor's Word-bh., Crabbing to it, carrying an 
overpress of sail in a fresh gale, by which a ship crahs or 
drifts sideways to leeward. 

4. U.S. collog. ( fig.) =CRAWFISH v. 

5, Dyeing, etc. To subject to the operation of 
CRABBING (wv6/, 56.5), ‘ 

1892 Pror. Hummen (zz Zet¢er), Cloth that has not been 
crabbed. 

6. Sce CRABBING 2, 

Crab-apple. =Crap si.21and2. 

2712 ArBuTUNOT Fok Bull mi. ii, John had his golden 
pippins, peaches, and nectarines; poor Miss a crab- 
apple, sloe, or a blackberry. 1771 Smottetr //umph. C7. 
(1815) 244, I have often met with a crab-apple in a hedge. 
1870 H. Macmittan Bible Teach. v. 100 The crah-apple 
and the sloe, the savage parents of our pippins and plums. 

b. Also with qualifications, like CRAB 5d. 3, as 
in American Crab-apple (/yrzs coronaria), Ore- 
gon Crab-apple (7. rivzdaris). 

+Crabat. Ods. [ad. L. crabdtus, grabatus, a. 
Gr. xpaB!B)aros couch; in Fr. grada/.| A couch. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 417/3 Julyan dyd do brynge a 
crabat of copper and dyd do laye .. out the body theron, 

Crabat, crabbat, obs. ff. CRavaT, Croat. 

Crabbat (cvab-bat): see CRAB 56.2 7. 
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CRABBED. 


Crabbed (krabéd), a. Also 4 crabyt, 4-6 
erabbid, 4-8 -it, 5 -yd, (Sc. 6-7 crabit, 6 
eraibit). orig. f. Crab st. +-rp: cf. DoGGen, 
The primary reference was to the crooked or 
wayward gait of the crustacean, and the contra- 
dictory, perverse, and fractious disposition which 
this expressed. Cf. Ger. krabbe crab, whence, 
according to Grimm, ‘ because these animals are 
malicious and do not easily let go what they have 
seized, LG. exe litje kradée (a little crab) a little 
quarrelsome ill-conditioned man (Bremen Whch.)’; 
also in Saxony said of self-willed, refractory chil- 
dren. So E.Fris. krable crab, ¢ransf. a cantan- 
kerous, cross-grained man (who is refractory and 
froward like a crab, sticking fast or going back- 
wards, when he ought to advance); whence 
krabbig contentious, cantankerous, fractious, cross- 
grained (Doornkaat Koolman). Literal senses of 
‘cross-grained, crooked’, and ‘ knotted, gnarled, 
un-smooth’, applied to sticks, trces, and the like, 
also appear; these re-act upon the sense in which 
the word is applied to persons and their disposi- 
tions. In later use there is association with the 
fruit, giving the notion of ‘sour-tempered, morose, 
peevish, harsh’.] 


1. Of persons (or their dispositions): orig. Of 
disagreeably froward or wayward disposition, cross- 
grained, ill-conditioned, perverse, contrarious, 
fractious. (Now blending with b.) 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 8943(Gitt.) Pe iuus pat war sua crabbid 
(Cott. & Fairf. cant] and kene. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 99 
Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe [W. wraywarde], ceronicus, bilo- 
sus, cancerinus. ¢1440 York Alyst, xxix. 130 For women 
are crabbed, bat comes bem of kynde. 1547 Latimer Serm. 
4 Rem, (1845) 426 He that is so obstinate and untractable 
in wickedness and wrong doing, is commonly called a 
crabbed and froward piece. 1570 Levins Alanip. 49/9 
Crabbed, froward, prauus, fratus. 1643 Mitton Divorce 
Introd., The little that our Saviour could prevail .. against 
the crabbed textuists of his time. 1844 Avs. SmitH Ad-. 
Vr. Ledbury vii. (1886) 22 Despite the persevering labours 
of those crabbed essayists. «1845 Hoop Tule of Temper i, 
Of all cross breeds of human sinners, The crabbedest are 
those who dress our dinners. 

b. In later use ; Cross-tempered, ill-conditioned, 
irritable, acrimonious, churlish; having asperity or 
acerbity of temper. Since 16th c. a frequent 
epithet of old age, in which perhaps there was at 
first the sense ‘ crooked’; cf. sense 5. Also often 
influenced by, and passing insensibly into, sense 9. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. ¥1. 542 That I thairfoir crabit 
or cruell be. 1579 Lyty Eufhues (Arb.) 43 ‘Vo you tbey 
breed more sorrow and care.. because of your crabbed age. 
1583 Stupses Anat. Adus. nu. 65 He that is borne vnder 
Cancer, shall be crabbed and angrie, because the crab 
fish is so inclined. 1599.SpeNseR /. Q. mi. ix. 3 Therein a 
cancred crabbed carle.. That has no skill of court nor 
courtesie. 1601 Weever J/irr. Mart. Cj, Craft, anger, 
vsury, neuer seene in youth: In crabbed age these vices we 
behold. 1610 Susks. Zep. ut. i. 8 O She is Ten times 
more gentle, then her Father’s crabbed; And he’s compos’d 
of harshnesse. 1635 N.R. tr. Camden's Hist. Elta. xvi. 
170 A man of acrabbed disposition and rash to raise com- 
Motions. 1779 Map. D’ArsLay Left. Aug., Calling you a 
crubbed fellow. 1837 Cartytr Fr. Rev, 1. in. vii, His 
Father, the harshest of old crabbed men, he loved with 
warinth, with veneration. 1863 Gro. Exiot Romola i. 
xviii, A crabbed fellow with crutches is dangerous. 1875 
Jowett Platoied. 2) V. 302 [The] ignorant..lays up in store 
for himself isolation in crabbed age. 

ce. fransf, of things. 

a1400-50 Alexander 3794 Colwers.. & crabbed snakis 
And obpire warlaz3es wild. 1634 Mitton Comns 477 How 
charining is divine Philosophy 1 Not harsh and crabbed, 
as dull fools suppose. 1682 Drypen Dé. of Guise m. i, But 
if some crabbed virtue turn and pinch them, Mark me, 
they'll run. .and howl for mercy. 

2. Of the temporary mood : Cross, vexed, irate, 
irritated ; out of humour. (In early use only Se: 
now dta/.; often pronounced craé’d.) 

1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Laurentins 786 Sume mene sait 
he crabyt is. 1513-75 Diurn. Occurrents (1833)81 Quhaira 
he was crabbit and causit discharge the said Johne of his 
preitching. 1530 Patscr. 773/2, I waxe crabbed, or angrye 
countenaunced. Je wie rechigne. 1552 Ase. Hamitton 
Catech. (1884) 9 It is nocht ane thing to be crabit at our 
brotheris persone and to be crabit at our brotheris falt. 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Crab‘d, affronted; out 
of humour; sometimes called being fa Craé-street. 1861 
Hottann Less. Life i. 19 A business man..will enter his 
house for dinner as crabbed as a hungry bear. 

+ 3. Of words, actions, etc.: Proceeding from or 
showing an ill-tempered or irritable disposition ; 
angry; ill-natured. Ods. 

1362 Lancr. P. P/. A. x1. 65 For nou is vche Boye Bold.. 
to..Craken a3zeyn pe Clergie Crablede wordes. ¢1430 
Lypo. Sochas vu. iv. (1554) 168 b, Her feminine crabbed 
eloquence. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 277 Your 
crabbed and snappish accusation agaynst Luther. a 1632 
T. Tayior God's Fudgem. 1. .1.(1642'155 He..chased him 
away with bitter and crabbed reproaches. 

+b. Of the countenance : Expressing a harsh or 
disagreeable disposition : cf. crad-face, CRAB sb! 11. 

[¢ 3375 Se. Leg. Saints, Vincentius 202 Dacyane hyme:self 
nere wod Become..And kest his handis to& fra And trawit 
[editor rea:/s crabbit} continence cane ma.] 

1603 II. Crosse f ertues Commi. 1878) 51 Whena crabbed 
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visage and a misshapen hody, shall stand byan amiable and | 
loucly personage. 1641 ///st, Adz. V 6 Ward favoured of 
visage, such as..is called .. among common persons, a 
crabbed face. 

+4. Of things : arsh or unpleasant to the taste 
or feelings; unpalatable, bitter. Ods. or arch. (Cf. 
sense 9.) 

¢1340 Guw. & Gr, Aut. 502 Afier crysten-masse com pe 
crabbed lentoun, Pat fraystez flesch wyth pe fysche & fode 
more symple. 1593 Yell-Troth's Nw". Gift 40 A kinde 
dinner and a crabbed supper. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. 
Sea (1847) 128 ‘The crabbed entertainment it gave us. 

+5. Oftrees, sticks : Crooked; having an uneven 
and rugged stem, gnarled, knotted; having cross- 
graincd and knotted wood. Oés. 

¢xgro Barctay MWirr. Gd. Manners (1570) B vj, To make 
a streyght Jauelin of a crabbed tree. 1539 Taverner 
Erasm. Prov. (1552) 5 To a crabbed knotte muste be 
soughte a crabbed wedge. 1594 NasHe Unfort. Trav. 53 
A crabbed briery hawthorne bush. 1675 Tkaurrne Chr, 
Ethics xxxiii. 540 A crabbed and knotty piece of matter. 

+b. of the human body and (/ig.) nature. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven (1831) 18 ‘Vroubled .. with a 
crabbed and crooked nature. 1623 CocKERAM 1, Thersites, 
one that was as crabbed in person as he was Cinicall and 
doggish in condition. 1632 J. Havwarptr. Biondi’s Eromena 
16 This king. .being of acrabbed nature, pimple faced and a 
creple. 1799 Soutury Son. xv, A wrinkled, crabbed man 
they picture thee, Old Winter. 

+c. Of land, weather, etc.: Rough, rugged. 

1579 FENTON Guiectard. Vv. (1599)221 A crabbed mountaine, 
where they lost threescore men at armes and manie footmen. 
1583 STANYHURST A ened’s m.(Arb.)71 God Mars the Regent 
of that soyle crabbed adoring [Virg. 1. 35 Geticis arvis}. 
1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S, Sea (1847) 128 The crabbed moun- 
tains which overtopped it. 1876 Ropinson Hohithy Gloss. 
Crabé'd or Crabby, Weather terms. ‘Bits 0’ crabb'd 
showers’, the rain or sleet driven by cold winds. 

+ 6. Rough, rugged, and inclegant in language. 

1561 ‘I’. Norton Ca/zin’s /nst. 1. 41 Though he be rough 
somtime & crabbed in his maner of speach. 1656 CowLey 
Alisc., Answ. Copy of Verses 13 Such base, rough, crabbed, 
hedge Rhymes. .set the hearers Ears on Edge. 

7. Of writings, authors, etc.: Ruggedly or per- 
versely intricate ; difficult to unravel, construe, deal 
with, or make sense of. 


1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 310 To debarre crabbed 
questions. 1612 Brinstey Lad. Lit. viii. (1627) 122 The 
best and easiest Commentaries of the hardest and most 
crabbed Schoole-Authors. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. u. 1.2 
Writing..in crabbed Scbolastick style. 1763-5 CuuRcHILL 
Poems, Author, O’er crabbed authors life’s gay prime to 
waste. 1788 Reww Aristotle's Log. iv. § 6 Those crabbed 
geniuses made this doctrine very thorny. 1830 MackinTosii 
Eth. Philos, Wks. 1846 1.179 Mr. Hume, who has trans- 
lated so many of the dark and crabbed passages of Butler 
into his own transparent and beautiful language. a 1839 
Praep Poems (1864) 11. 76 Since my old crony and myself 
Laid crabbed Euclid on the shelf. Tiones 20 Jan. 9/2 
A hard, dry, and ratber crabbed collection of notes and 
statistics. 

b. Of handwriting: Difficult to decipher from 
the bad formation of the characters. 

1612 Dexxer // it be not good Wks. 1873 11. 287 Lawes 
Wrap‘d vp in caracters, crabbed and vnknowne. 1800 Mrs. 
Hervey MJourtray Fam, 1,91 it is such a crabbed hand, I 
can’t read half of it. 1853 Farapayin B. Jones Lif +1870) 
II. 318 Do you see how crabbed my hand-writing has be- 
come? 1879 F. Harrison Choice Bhs. (1886) 18 A few 
worn rolls of crabbed manuscript. 

+8. Of or pertaining to the zodiacal sign Cancer. 
Obs. rare. 

3634 Sin T. Hersert 7'rav. 43 Muskat is a citie .. upon 
the Persian Gulfe and almost Nadyr to the crabbed 
‘Tropique. 

9. Of the nature of the crab-tree or its fruit; 
Jig. sour-tempered, peevish, morose; harsh. 

1565-73 Coorrr Thesaurus s.v. Acerbus, Vultus acerbus, 
sower or crabbed. 1599 Marston Sco. {rllante 170 
Against the veriuice-face of the Crabbedst Satyrist that 
euer stuttered. r6r1 Sraxs. Wint. 7. 1. ti. 102 Three 
crabbed Moneths had sowr'd themselues to death. 1656 
Ducness Newcastce in Life of Dk. (1886) 313 As for my 
disposition, it is..not crabbed or peevishly melancholy. 
1726 AmHerst Yerre Fri, xxxvi. 189 This philosophical 
apple-tree..never grew kindly, nor produced any thing but 
sour crabbed stuff. 1865 Hottanp Plain 7. iil. 107 Only 
treated respectfully by wives and children because they 
are crabbed and sour. 


10. Comb., as crabbed-looking, -handed adjs. 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp Wrsertcs flu. Life (1826) v. xi, 
That sort of hideous old crabbed-looking crone of fashion. 
1837 Sin F. Paucrave Alerch. & Friar i. (1844) 34 A lean- 


visaged, crabbed-lookiug personage. 1848 TuackeRay Van, | 


Fair xhii, That crabbed-handed absent relative. 

Crabbedly (kre'bédli), adv. [f CRABBED a. + 
-Ly 2.) In a crabbed manner: crossly, ill-tem- 
peredly . sourly, morosely ; with rugged intricacy. 

1420 Hoccteve De Reg. Princ. 3514 A man also to 
Julius Casar ones Crabbedly seide. 1561 T. Nortox 
Calvin's Inst. m. v.(1634) 318 Many of them. .have..spoken 
tocrabbedly and hardly. 1580 Barer 4 /v. C 1523 Crabbedly, 
sowrely, grimly, lowringly, forue. 1593 Nasur Christ's 
T. 66a, [He] that in the Pulpit talkes affectedly, coldly, 
crabbedly or absurdly. @1774 Frrotsson /latustane 
Poems (1845) 49 We sall hae the question stated And keen 
and crabbedly dehated. 

Crabbedness (kre‘bédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being crabbed. 

1. Crookedness, perversity or refractoriness of 
disposition, fractiousness (ods.); ill-nature ; harsh- 


ness; asperity or sourness of ten:per. | 


CRABBY. 


1413 Lyne. Pilgr. Sowdle iw, xx. 660 deth. .bytter art thou 
and ful of crabbydnesse. 1535 STEWART Crom, Scot. 11. 472 
‘Throw crabitnes with gret crudelitie. 1598 Firorio, eruer- 
sifa, peruersenes, frowardnes, crabbednes, 1765 1. He rems- 
son //ist, Col. Mass. Bay 1, 187 Whe natural crabbedness of 
his wife'stemper. 1888 J. K. Laucuton in Dict. Nat. Licey. 
XVI. 96/1 The sweetness of temper which everybody loves, 
or the crabbedness of will which everybody fears. 

2. Ruggedness, roughness, aspcrity; rugged or 
perverse intricacy of language, questions, ctc. 

1546 Lanctey /ol. Verg, De [nzvent. 1, ix. 19a, Menander 
& Vhilemon ..aswaged al the crabbetnesse of the olde 
wrytinges. 1563 GoLbInGc Csar (1565) 213 b, The crabbed- 
nesse of the wayes were a let tohym. 1579 Fenton Gucci. 
ard. 1X. (1599) 391 ‘Vhe crabbednesse of the season may 
suffice to detaine vs. 1691 Woop 1th. Oxon. 1. 319 Leaving 
the crabbedness of Logick.. he became. Herald. 1883 
F. M. Crawrorn Dr. Claudins i. 9 Like his uncle's sexa- 
genarian crabbedness of hieroglyphic. 

+3. Harshness or asperity of taste. Ods. 

1715 Pancirollus’ Rerum Alem. VW. v. 298 Sugar..molli- 
fies the Acrimony, and makes meck the Crabbedness of turt 
and sour things. 


Crabber (kreevbar). [f, Cras sd.1+-xn1.] One 
who fishes for crabs; a boat used in crab- 
fishing. 

1848 C. A. Jouns Meek at Lisard 241 Yt matters not 
much to the crabbers what sorts of fish they catch. 1883 
Fisheries E.xhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 127 Crabber and Cod or 
Ling Boat. Ms. 

Crabbery (kravbéri). [f. Crap 5.1 + -eny, 
after rookery, etc.] A place abounding with crabs, 


or where crabs are fished. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. iv. (1879) 80 Great mud-banks, 
which the inhabitants call Cangrejales or Crabberies, from 
the number of small crabs. : 

Crabbing (krabin), vd/. 5d. [f£ Crap v.!, 2+ 
-tInG1.] The action of the vb. Cras, 

+1. Vexing, cmbitte:ing; hcnce, vexation, cross- 
ness. Sc. Obs. 

1450 WVisdome of Sol. 646 Better is crabing na blythnes 
or laiching. 1529 Lyxprsay Complaynt 32. 1 wyll nocht 
flyte.. For crabyng of thy Celsitude. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, 1, 187 Aurelius... sufferit thame of his benignitie, 
With[out] crabing or 3it crudelitie. /dz/. Il}. 84 Greit 
wrang he wrocht in his crabing and ire. 1573 J. Davivson 
Brief Commend, xiiv, Vhe feid of fremmit and craibing of 
jour kin. ; ; ; 

2. Adverse criticism, ‘ pulling to pieces’, detrac- 
tion. See Cras v.2 2. 

Crabbing, v//. 55.2 [f. Cras sd.1, 2, 
verb fo crab, perhaps not otherwise used.] 

1. Catching crabs, crab-fishing. Also a¢trzé. 

1657 Licon Barbadoes (1693) 66 The Negroes will often 
upon Sundayes go a CEubine: 1884 Western Morning 
News 4 Sept. 4/5 At Sennen Cove the crabhing season is 
over. 3887 G. M. Fexn Devon Boys ii. 16 We .. made 
plans to go. .crabbing when the tide was out. 

2. Gathering crab-apples: cf. sdiing, ete. 

1877 in E. Peacock WV. IV. Linc. Gloss. 

Cra‘bbing, vé/. 5t.3 Dyeing, etc. (See quots. 

1874 W. Crookes Dyeing § Calico Print. 654 Another 
important operation is ‘crabbing’, Before stuffs can be 
dyed, all dirt, grease, and the dressing used by the weaver, 
must be completely removed. The pieces are generally 
first passed through hot water. They are next treated 
with hot lyes of soay, carbonate of soda, and liquid ammonia. 
389z Pror. Hummec (letter), Crabbing is the operation 
of passing a thin woollen or union fabric in a state of 
tension, and in the open-width, through boiling water, and 
at once wrapping it on a roller, where it is subjected tocon- 
siderable pressure. The primary object of crabbing is to 
prevent subsequent wrinkling of the cloth, due to unequal 
contraction. A secondary object is to give the cloth a par- 
ticular finish, so that the operation is now frequently used 
for all-wool and all-cotton cloth. 

b. alirib., as crabbing. machine, -lrough, etc. 

1885 Hummet Dyeing 112 The boiling water in the 
crabbing trough. 1892 .Wachine Maker's Advt., Makers 
of all kind of machinery for dyeing, etc...viz. crabbing, 
singeing, scouring, washing. .machines. 

+ Cra‘bbish, a. Ols. [f. CraB sé.14-1su: ef. 
CRABBED.] Cross, crabbed. 

¢1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 1.91 Such crabyysh wordes do 
aske a blow. a@isgz GREENE Aréasfo ili, With a coy 
countenance, she gave me this crabbish answere. 1606 
DEKKER Sev. Stunes iv. (Arb.) 34 Crabbish Satyristes. 

Crabby (kravbi', a. [f, Cran 56.1 +-y¥'.) 

1. Crab-like; + with sidelong gait o/s. 

1583 Staxynurst .Z vers im. (Arb.) 84 It wil be saulfer 
too passe thee countrie Pachynus, With leasure lingring. 
and far streicts crabbye to circle. 1886 K.C. Leste Sra- 
painter's [og 20 Some old fisherman's crabby paw dodging 
round the boitom of a crab-pot. 

2. Abounding in crabs. 

16zz R. Hawnkins Voy. S. Sea 1847) 128 Which after we 
called Crabby cove..for that all the water was full of a 
small kinde of redd crabbes. 

Crabby (krebi’, a2 [f. Cua sb.2+-¥ 1.) 

+1. =Cnanpen 5, 6, 7. Obs. 

asso CoverDALe Spr. Perle vi. 71 So doth God lop and 
hewe the crabby old Adam with the crosse, 1581 J. Dew. 
Haddon's nsw. Osor.134 The most combersome and crabby 
treatic of Freewill. 1599 Marston Sco. § rlanie 170 Persius 
is crabby, because auntient, and his terkes. dusky. 

2. =CnaABBED I, 9. 

1776 Paixe Com. Sense App. (1791) 86 The narrow and 
crabby spirit of a despairing political party, 1850 M. Mar- 
coutoutn Liler. Land of Fathers \i. 61 We must have 
looked very crabby when we made those rude speeches 
1891 Atkinson Last of Giant-Aillers 101 The crabby, 
surly, savage old giant. 

a1 
‘ 


implying 


CRAB-CATCHER. 


Cra‘b-catcher. [f Cras sd.!] 

1. One who catches crabs. 

1774 Gotosm. Nat. fist. V1. 1v. ii Jod,), The dexterous 
crabcatcher takes them by the hinder legs in sucha manner, 
that its nippers cannot touch bim. 

2. A name given to several American species of 
herons which feed on small crabs; esp., in W. 
Indies, Ardetta or Bulorides virescens. 

1699 Dammer Voy. (1705) II. ii. 66 Crabcatchers are 
shaped and coloured like Herons, but they are smaller. They 
feed on small Crabs no bigger than ones Thumb. 1731 
Mortimer in P&il. Trans. XXXVII. 177 The Crested 
Bittern. They breed in the Bahama Islands..They are 
there called Crab-Catchers, because they mostly subsist on 
Crabs. 1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1789) 478 The small 


red-winged Crab catcher. This is the smallest species of | 


the Crab-catcher in Jamaica..The whole bird is very 
beautiful, and not above the size ofa pigeon. «2 1818 M. G. 
Lewis ¥rnd. HW’, Ind. Proprietor (1834) 319 A bird about the 
size of a large pigeon..It is called a crab-catcher. . 
Cra‘b-eater. [f. Crap sd): cf. F. crabier.] 
1. An occasional book-name for a small species 
of heron, Ardella minuta, the Little Bittern. 
2. A scombroid fish, £lacate canada, found on 


the North American shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

1842 De Kay Zool. N. Vord: 1v. Fishes 114 The Crab- 
eater. .was captured in a seine in the harbor of Boston, and 
placed in a car with other fish. 

+ Cra‘ber. Ods. vare—'. [a. F. crabier (ralon 
crabier), {. crabe Cras sb.1] The water-rat. 

1655 WaLton Angler (ed. 2) 73 The Cormorant..and the 
Craber which some call tbe water-rat. 

Crab-face, -faced, -favoured : see Craz 54,1 


Il. 

+ Cra‘b-fish. Oss. =CraB 56.11. 

a1400-50 Alerander 3892 Now comes a company of 
Crabbe-fische, as calues gret. 1565 GoLpinc Ovid's Met. 
1y. (1593) 90 The crab-fish having caught his enemie.. Doth 
clasp him in on every side with all his crooked cleas. 1606 
Sir G. Goosecappe 1. i. in Bullen O, P?. III. 42, I lay my 
life some Crabfish has bitten thee by the tongue, thou 
speakest so backward still. 1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Suppl. 
s vy. Crab, The common large crab-fish has its abode from 
twenty to forty fathom water. 

Cra’b-grass. [f. Crap 56.1] 

1. The Glasswort, Sa/tcornia herbacea, a marine 
plant common in salt-marshes. ? Oés. 

1597 GERARDE f/erbal 1. cxlvii. 429 The herbe is also 
called. . Kadi articulatum, or iointed Glassewoort. .in Eng- 
lish Crab Grasse, and Frog grasse. 1861 Miss Pratt / lower. 
Pi. IV. 285 Glasswort is sometimes called. .Crab-grass. 


2. The Knot-grass. (Britten and Holland.) 
3. In U.S. A species of grass, Panicum sanguin- 
ale; also other allied species, 


1881 G. W. Caste Aad. Delphine viii. 45 In its old 
walks..crab-grass had spread. 1885 //arfer’s Mag. Dec. 


133 A field in which crab-grass had grown in the place of | 


the harvested wheat. 

Cra‘b-harrow. [f. Cras s/.1 + Harrow: cf. 
E.Fris. Arable, krab, a small hoe or mattock with 
bent teeth for tearing up the ground.) A harrow’ 
with bent teeth for thoroughly breaking up deeply 
ploughed land ; its later form is the drag-harrow. 

1796 Trans. Soc. Enc, Arts XIV. 205, I also find them 
(that is the wheels with short axle-trees) very useful with my 
crab-harrow. 1806-7 A. YounG Agric. Essex (1813) I. 147 
Ox harrows, heavier and more effective in deep working 
than the common crab-harrow of the county. 1846 ¥rv. 
R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 5 The lands are dragged with a 
heavy crab-harrow, ; 

Hence Crab-harrow v. 

1844 Frnl. R. Agric. Soc. V. 1. 34 Scarifying or crab- 
harrowing with four horses between the ploughings. 1846 
fbid, V1.1. 511 The lands are..again crab-harrowed, and 
harrowed with common harrows. 

|| Crabier. [Fr.; f. crave Cras sb.1] = Cras- 
CATCHER 2, 

1825 Waterton Wand. S. Amer. (1882) 28 In the marshes 
and creeks will be found coots, gulls, pelicans, crabiers. 

Crabite (krae‘bait). Geol. rare. [a. F. cradite, 
f. crabe CraB sd.) : see -1Te.] A fossil crab. 

1847 in Craic, and in modern Dicts. 

Crablet (krablét). [f Cran s6.1+-Ler.) A 
small or young crab, 

1841 J.T. Wlewiett Parish Clerk 1.27 Sundry little crab- 
letsthat had wandered among the rocks. 1883 Cornh. Mag. 
Feb. 184 Startled crablets making spasmodic movements. 

Cra‘b-like, 2. and adv. [f. CraBsd.1] Like 
a crab, esf. in moving backwards or sideways. 

1598 SytvesteR Du Bartas 1. ii. 1v. 392 Because then 
Southward Sol doth retrograde, Goes (Crab-like) backward. 
1646 J. Bensricce Gods fury Aijb, Such was their Crab- 
like condition. 1727-38 Gay Fadles 1, xiv. 26 But, crab- 
like, rather backward goes. 181g Byron Venice i, ‘hus 
they creep, Crouching and crab-ltke. 1862 WayTte MeEL- 
vitLe Tilbury Nogo 355 He crawls first backwards, then 
sideways, crablike..to the spot. 

Crabling (krxblin). 
= CRABLET. 

182zz T. Mitciuert Aristoph. 11. 316 Another crabling, 
see, is coming forward..Save us! there's nought but 
crabs. 1853 Lraser's Mag. XLVIFEI. 400 The minute crab- 
lings heedlessly run over their variegated discs. 

Crab-louse. [f. Cransé.!, in reference to the 
recurved feet by which it hooks itsclf to its host.] 
A parasitical insect, /ediculus pubis, or Phihirus 
tagutnalis, which infests parts of the human body. 

1547 Boorve rev. Lfealth § 273 Wead lyce, body lyce. 
crabbe lyce, and nits. 1658 Rowzanpn J/ou/fet’s Thea’, 


[f. Crap s5d.14-LinG.] 
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Ins. 1099 May be Scaliger meant by a Tike some Lowse 
like a Crab, or some Crab-lowse in man; for they both 
breed in the beard and privities, and can very hardly be 
pulled off. 1861 Hutme tr. A/ognin-Tandon un. v1. i. 296 
‘The Pubic Louse..which is known by the common name of 
‘Crab Louse’, attaches itself to the hairs of the sexual 
organs, the arm pits, and even of the eyebrows. 

Crab-nut, -oil: see CRAB 56,3 

Crabo:logist. zonce-wd. [f. Cras sd.1, after 
ornithologist, etc.] A student or collector of crabs. 

1824 McCutitocn Highlands Scot. 111. 420 The island 
furnishes rare minerals to the mineralogist and rare crabs to 
the crabologist. 

Craboun, corrupt form of carabine, CARBINE. 

160z 2nd Pt. Return he Parnass. Ww. ti. 1765 Base 
worme must thou needes discharge thy craboun [so ed. 1606, 
ALS. crabbyanne] to batter downe the walles of learning. 


Crab’s-eye, -eyes. [f. Crap 56.1] 

1. (Usually in 47.) A round concretion, found in 
the stomach of the crayfish and some other crus- 
tacea, consisting mainly of carbonate of lime; it 
has been used, finely powdered, as an absorbent 
and antacid. Now also applied to finely powdered 


carbonate of lime from other sources. 

1605 TimMeE Ouersit, 111. 181 Take .. of the stones which 
are commonly called crabbes eyes halfe an ounce. 1693 
Leeuwenuork in PAi/. Trans. XVII. 958, I put some Crabs- 
Eyes into the Vinegar. 
VI. 364 A chalky substance, found in the lower part of the 
stomach of all lobsters, improperly called crab’s eyes. 1807 
T. THomson Chew. (ed. 3) I]. 604 The use of carbonate of 
Iime as a manure, a paint, and a medicine, under the names 
of lime, whiting, crab’s eyes, &c. is equally well known. 
1861 Hume tr. Moguin-Tandonx u. mi. iit. 97 When the 
Crabs are about to cast their shell, two calcareous masses 
are found in the lateral compartments of the stomach. 
These have received the name of ‘Crab’s eyes’. 1880 
Hux ey Crayfish 223 A minute crab’s-eye or gastrolith. 

2. pl. The scarlet seeds or peas of Adrus preca- 
tortus, the Coral-bead plant ; also the plant. 

7866 in Treas. Bot. 187z Ovtver Elem, Bot. 1. 166 The 
seeds of Abrus precatorins, called ‘ Crabs’-eyes ’, are strung 
together for necklaces. 

3. Crab’s eye lichen (see quot.). 

1849 in LinpLtey Aled. & Cecon. Bot. (1856) 20. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Crab’s eye lichen, Lecanora pallescens, which 
was formerly gathered under this name in the north of 
England for the dyers. ; 

Cra‘b-sidle, v. [f. Cras s4.1+Sipe v.] zvtr. 
To sidle or shuftle sideways like a crab. 

1800 SoutHey Left. (1856) I. 105 They were obliged to 
walk ..some backwards like lobsters, others crabsidling 
along. 

+ Cra‘b-skuit. Oés. [Du. 4rad-schuyte, f. 
krabbe CRAB sb.1 + schutt boat.}] A small open 


fishing-boat with sails. 

1614 Marxnam Way to Wealth in Arb. Garner IV. 333 
Vessels of divers fashions. .go..for herrings .. and they be 
called. .Sword-Pinks..Crab-Skuits, and Yevers. 

Cra‘b-stick. [f. Cras sd.2] A stick or cudgel 
of the wood of the crab-tree. 

1703 STEELE Zend. Husb.1.i, Do you see this Crab-stick, 
you Dog? 1771 Smotcett Hmph. Cl. 26 June, A crab- 
stick, which was all the weapon he had, brought the fellow 
to the ground with the first blow. 1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev. 
1, 111. vi, Brave young Egalité reaches Switzerland .. with 
a strong crabstick in hts hand. 

b. Application of this in chastisement. 
1830 James Daruley v. 25 My own quantity of crabstick. 
e. fig. A bad-tempered, crabbed person. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxxv. 193 Our Colonel the most 
cross-grained old crabstick. 12877 BS Peacock NV. W. Linc. 
Gloss., Crab-stick, a bad-tempered child. 

Cra‘b-stock. [f. Crap séd.2] A young crab- 
tree or wild apple-tree used as a stock to graft 
upon; fig. a person or thing of wild or unre- 
claimed nature. 

a1625 Frercuer Wt.-Walker 1. i, Graft me a dainty 
medlar on his crabstock. 1672 MARVELL Reh. Transp. 1. 47 
‘There may be such a Crab-stock as cannot byall ingrafting 
be corrected. 1708 J. Poitirs Cyder 1. 18 The Crabstock’s 
close-wrought grain. 2806-7 J. Beresrorp Miseries 1/x7:. 
Life (1826) xx. 281 You know me well enough by this time, 
young Crab-stock, to make a pretty good guess. 


Cra‘b-tree!. [f. Crab 56.2] 

1. The wild apple-trec. 

€1425 Voc. in Wr,-Wiilcker 646 Hec ardutus, crabtre. 
1481 in Ripon Ch. Acts 340 Duos crabtrees crescentes, 1523 
Fitzuers. //xsd.§ 134 To sell. .the crabbe-trees to myllers, 
to make cogges and ronges. 1562 Turner /ferbal 1. 47, 
An Appel tre. .is called. .in y’ Southe Countre, a Crab tre. 
1607 SHaks, Cor. 11. i. 205 We haue Some old Crab-trees 
here at home, That will not be grafted to your Rallish. 1703 
STEELE Zend, Huséd. 1. iii, There's a crabtree, near our 
house, which .. has brush’d our jackets, from Father to son 
for several generations. 1794 Soutury Retrospect, The crab- 
tree, which supplied a secret hoard With roasted crabs to 
deck the wintry board. 

2. aitrib, a. Of or pertaining to the crab-trec. 
b. Resembling a crab-tree ; crooked, knotted. 

1523 I'itzuern. //25), § 137 Graffe it in a crabbe-tree stocke. 
1597-8 Br. Han. Saé. (Britten & Holl.', The crab-tree porter 
of the Guild Hall gates. 1613 Suaxs. /fen. VIII, v. iv. 7 
Fetch me a dozen Crab-tree staues, and strong ones. 1678 
(ed. 2) Bunyan Pidgr. 1. (1879) 105 He getteth him a grievous 
Crab-tree Cudgel.. and beats them fearfully. 1886 /%2/7 
Mall G. 1 May 7/1: The cadets suffered themselves to be 
beaten with a crabtree stick. 

©. Comb., as crab-tree-faced, -like adjs. 

1563 LB. Goocr “elogs (Arb.) 117 Of bodie bygge and 

strong he was and somwhat *Crabtre faced. c1600 Day 


1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) | 


CRACK, 


Begg. Beduall Gr. u. ii, 1 lik'd him not, he had such a 

crabtree-fac’'d countenance. 1 Watincton Oft. Glass 

55 Zeno the crabbe-tree-fac'd Stoicke. 1576 FLeminc Pano. 

Epist. 237 As your body is crooked, *crabtree like, and 

growen out of all order, so your mynde is, 
Crab-tree2: see CraB 5.3 


+ Crabut. Oés. [Derivation uncertain. 

Cf. F .crapandean, crapandine, ancient pieces of artillery.] 

A kind of fire-arm, used in 17th ec. 

1626 Cart. Sm1TH Accid. Yug. Seamen 31 (The names of 
all sorts of great Ordinance and peeces, and their appur- 
tenances.) Carbines, Crabuts, long Pistols, short Pistols. 
1627 — Seaman's Gram, xiv. 69 For..Coliuers, Crabuts, 
Carbins. 1659 Howetr Vocaé. § vi, Smaller guns as 
courriours, harquebusses, muskets, crabuts, carbines. 

Cra‘b-weed. =CRaAB-GRASS 1 and 2. 

1790 Trans. Soc. Enc. Arts VIII. 89 A marine plant 
called Crab-weed..grew luxuriantly. 

Crab-wood: see Cras sb.3 
Crab yaws. [f. Cras sé.1 + Yaws.] The 
West Indian name ofa kind of yaws or frambeesia 
attacking the soles of the feet and palms of the 
hands, forming ulcers with very hard edges. 
_ 1740 Hist. Famaica 313 That which is called Crab-Yaws 
is never removed. 1799 Medd. Fri. 1.33 In every instance 
--of venereal taint in yaws, or crab yaws, I found it 
ineffectual, prior to the use of mercurials. 


+Craccus, cracus. Obs. [?for Caraccas.| 
‘Akind of tobaceo’ (Halliwell). 

1617 MippLteton & RowLey Fair Quarrel w.i, We'll roar 
the rusty rascal out of his tobacco. Ay, and he had the 
best craccus in London. a 1625 FLetcHer IVoman's Prize 
1. ii, Selling (which is a sin unpardonable) Of counterfeit 
Cods or musty English Cracus. 

+ Craches. //erd. Pimpernel or chickweed. 

1530 Patscr. 2130/1 Craches herbe, sovron [Alouron, 
wionrron=pimpernel, also chickweed (Cotgr.)}. 

+Crachoun, 04s. Also -on, -un. A word 
of uncertain origin, frequent in Czrsor Alund?, the 
later texts of which render it caztiff or wretch. 

{The only similar OF, word is crachon = F. crachat 
‘matter expectorated or spat out’, which gives a possible 
sense in the quots. There is a curious likeness in sense 
and form between crachoun and crathoun (crathon, craton’, 
although so many instances of both occur that the hypothesis 
of an error of cé for #4, or the converse, seems to be inad- 
missible.} aes 

a 1300 Cursor M. go14 (Cott.) pe man sco has in hir ban- 
don, He es forcastenalscrachon. /éid. 14717 Als crachuns 
[Trin. caitifs} he pam feld ilkan. /é/d. 18120 Pu ert nu 
crachun [other ASS. wrecche} fra pis sith. c1340 /d7d. 
27063 (Fairf.) He lise ouer-commen as a crachoun. 

Crachyd, obs. f. CRacKED. 

Crack (kreek), 56. Forms: 4-6 crak, 4krakke, 
5 krak, 6 crakke, crake, 6-7 cracke, 6- crack. 
[Goes with Crack v. The sb. is not known in 
OE., but corresponding forms occur early in the 
eognate langs.: OHG. chrac, dial.G. krack, Du. 
hrak, and OHG. *chrah, MHG. and G. &rach, 
MDu. crak (dat. crake), mod.Du. sraak, E.Fris. 
krak and krék, Cf. also F. crac (in Cotgr. 1611), 
similarly related to craguer.] orig. An imitation 
of the sharp sound caused by the sudden breaking 
of anything hard; whence, I. any sharp dry sound, 
II. a break or breaking of various kinds, with III. 
sundry transferred applications. 

I. Of sound. * 7xarticulate. 

1. A sudden sharp and loud noise as of some- 
thing breaking or bursting; ¢-g. the crack of a 
rifle, a whip, of breaking ice, bones, etc. For- 
merly applied also to the roar of a cannon, of a 
trumpet, and of thunder ; the last is still common 
dial, and in the archaic phrase the ‘crack of 
doom’, z.e. the thunder-peal of the day of judge- 
ment, or perh. the blast of the archangel’s trump. 

a 1300 Cursor AZ. 18953 (Gott.) All carpand of pat grisli 
crack, ¢1325 £. £. Addit. P, B. 1210 Cler claryoun crak 
cryed on-lofte. 1460 Lydeaus Disc. 962 Gyffrounys legge 
to-brak, That men herde the krak. ¢ 1489 Caxton Slanch- 
ardyn liv. 218 Huge and horible crakes of thuunder, 1549 
Compl. Scot. vi. 60 Vhe euyl that the thondir dois. .is dune 
or ve heir the crak of it. 1557 Tottedl’s AZisc. (Arb.) 127 
Cannons with their thundryng cracks. 1605 Saks. JJacé. 
Iv. i, 117 What will the Line stretch out to th’ cracke of 
Doome? 1626 Bacon Sy/zva § 210 In Thunder, which is 
far off .. the Lightning precedeth the crack, a good space. 
1718 Gay Let. to Mr. F. 9 Aug., There was heard so loud 
a crack, as if heaven had split asunder, 1803 Aled. Frué. 
IX. 203, I made the necessary extension until the joint 
gave acrack. 1832 Ht. Martineau Life in Wilds viii. 100 
The crack of his whip. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Amer. 
xvi. (1875) 219 ‘he deadly crack of the rifle. 

b. A cannon-shot (ots.) ; a rifle-shot (col/oq.). 
Gynts [engines] for crakkis, crakkis of wer; cannon. 
1375 Barsour Lruce xvi. 250 Bot gynis for crakkis had 

he nane. /did. x1x. 399 Twa novelreis that day thai saw.. 
‘The tothir crakkis war of wer, That thai befor herd neuir 
eir. 1605 SHaks. Macé. 1. ii. 4 As Cannons ouer-charg’d 
with double Cracks, 1849 W. S. Mayo A’aloolah (1887; 23, 
I thought I'd take a crack at him. 1855 SMEDLEY 
Coverdale i. 3, 1 mean to carry you off .. for acrack at the 
rabbits. 

e. A sharp, heavy, sounding blow. (cod/og.) 

1838 Dickens O, 72ést xxii, I'll do your business myself 
with a crack on the head. 1855 SmeDLey //. Coverdale ii. 
(Rtldg.) 11 You hit him an awful crack! 1882 J. Sturcis 
Dick's Wand. wi... xlvi. 156 To. hit him a crack over the 
sleek head. 


CRACK. 


2. The time oceupied by a erack or shot; a 
moment, instant. /2z @ crack: in a moment, im- 
mediately (cf. 22a tivtnkle). collog. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepherd 1. i, | trow, when that she 
saw, within a crack, She came with a right thieveless errand 
back. 1764 Foote Alayor of G.1. Wks. 1799 I. 161 They.. 
will behere ina crack. 1834 A. W. Fonstanque Zng. under 
7 Admin, (1837) IL]. 162 He was a Reformer in the crack 
of a whip. 1883 STEVENSON Yreasure [s/. IV, Xxi. (1886) 
171 He was on his feet again in a crack. : : 

3. The breaking of wind, verdris crepitus. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

1387 SRrevisa /figden (Rolls) 1. 409 A crak of pe neber 
ende. ¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vit. xxvi. 47, Lattand a crak, 

at men mycht here. 1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. 1. 464 
That he should. .let a cracke downwards. 1611 Corer. s.v. 
Soubchantre. 

** vocal. 

4. l.oud talk, boast, brag: hence, sometimes, 
exaggeration, lie. arch, or dta/, (In this sense 
there was a tendency in 16the. to use crake as a 
distinctive form. Cf. Crack v. 6.) 

c1450 HarninG Jap of Scotl. tNational MSS. Scotl. n. 
Ixx.', Wher Pluto..regneth in wo In his palais of pride with 
boste and crak |réme lak]. 1523 St. Papers Jen. VITT, V1. 
122 Notwythstondynge the Frenchemennys crakes. 1550 
J. Coxe Eng. § Fr. Heralds iti. (1877) 92 Crackes, lyes, 
vauntes, bostes and fables. 1590 Spenser /. Q. Ul. xi. 10 
Leasinges, backbytinges and vain-glorious crakes. 1621-51 
Burton Anat. Afeé. 1. it. 1. xiv. 122 Out of this fountain 
|conceit] proceed all those cracks and brags. 1773 Go.ps. 
Stoops to Cong. u. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 Tony. That's a 
damned confounded—crack. ]28g2 Still heard from school- 
boys, though cracker is more common.] 
. Brisk talk, conversation ; f/. news. 
north dial. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Shepherd nr. it, Come sit down And 
gie’s your cracks. What's a’ the news in town? 1785 Burns 
Holy Fair xxvi, They're a’ in famous tune For crack that 
day. « 1810 TaANNAuiLe Joes (1846) 55 Gossips ay maun 
hae their crack. 1865 THorrAU Cafe Cod v. 92 Having 
had another crack with the old man, 1880 Besant & Ricr 
Seamy Side xxviii. 243 To have a crack with the boatman 
on the heach. 

II. breaking ; fissure. 

6. Thieves slang. House-breaking. 

2812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict. s.v., The crack is the game 
of house-breaking; @ crack is a breaking any house or 
building for the purpose of plunder. 1838 Dickens O. Tiwsst 
xxii, ‘ Here’, said Toby. .‘ Success to the crack !’ 

. A fissure or opening formed by the cracking, 
breaking, or bursting of a hard substance. 

1530 PAtscr.210/2 Cracke, breakyng, /exle. 1694 Coll. Sev. 
Late Voy. .(1711)30 A Mountain. .full of craks all filled 
up with Snow. 1863 Fr. A. Kempe Resid. in Georgia 37 
Centipedes. .come out of the cracks..of the walls. 

b. A break in which the parts still remain in 
contact ; a partial fracture. 

1sg0 Sir J. Smytx Desc. Weapons 21 In case their peeces 
by overcharging..or crackes, or rifts, doo breake. 1665 
Hooke A/icrogr. 43, | bave very often been able to make 
a crack or flaw, in some convenient pieces of Glass, to 
appear and disappear at pleasure. 1758 Handmaid to 
atrts (1764) II. 347 The surface will appear covered with.. 
a net-work of an infinite number of cracks. 1854 RonaLps 
& Ricnarpson Chem. Techuol. (ed. 2) 1. 86 The most porous 
pieces lof charcoal], and suchas are full of cracks. J/od. A 
crack in the bell so minute as to be with difficulty distin- 
guished. 

8. Of things immaterial: A flaw, deficiency, 
failing, unsoundness. 

1570 Dee Wath. Pref..46 Such, as so vse me, will finde a 
fowle Cracke in their Credite. 1588 Suaks. Z. LZ. LZ. v. it. 
415 My loue to thee is sound, sans cracke or flaw. 1611 — 
Wint, T. 1. it. 322, I cannot Beleeve this Crack to be in my 
dread Mistresse. 1862 Burton BA, Hunter \1863) 7 The 
man who has no defect or crack in his character. 

9. The breaking of the voice; cracked or broken 
condition of voice. 

1611 SHaks. Cyd. tv. ii. 236 Though now our voyces, 
Have got the mannish cracke, 

10. A flaw of the brain; a craze, unsotndness 
of mind. 

1601 ? Marston Pasguil & Kath. ut.9 Here they come 
reeling. .hauing a cracke in their heads. 1631 T. Power 
Tom All Trades 143 A man most subject to the miost 
wonderfull Crack. 1710 STEELE Zatler No. 178 P 2 The 
Upholsterer, whose Crack towards Politicks I have hereto- 
fore mention’d. 1891 J/onth LXXII. 494 The crack in 
Laurence Oliphant’s mind was growing wider. 

IIT. Transferred and doubtfully derived senses. 

fll. A lively lad; a ‘rogue’ (playfully, 
a wag, 

{Conjectured by some to be short for crack-hemp, crack- 
halter, crack-rope, used playfully. Cf. also mod. Icel. Arakhi 
‘urchin *.] 

1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. /V, 1. ii. 34 When hee was a Crack, 
not thus high. 1607 — Cor. 1. ili. 74 Mad. Tis a Noble 
childe. J‘tre. A Cracke Madam. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev, u. i, Enter Cupid and Mercury, disguised as Pages. 
Mer. .. Since we are turn’d cracks, let's study to be like 
cracks; practise their language and behaviours. 1615 Hey- 
woop Four Prentises Wks. 1874 11. 253 It is a rogue, a 
wag..A notable dissembling lad, a Cracke. 1649 W. M. 
Wand. Few (1857) 44 Who is it, Joculo? A melancholy 
Hee-cat \sir) suid the cracke, a wilde man. 1673 R. Heap 
Canting Acad. 76 An arch Crack..had observed what 
counterfeit Kogues the major part of these were. 


+12. [from 4] A boaster, braggart, liar. Oés. 


Guang 


¢1600 Day Begg. Bednall Gr. (1659) F, 1f 1 snip not off | 


their purses then call me crack. 1681 W. Ronertson 
Phraseol, Gen. 405 A crack or boasting fellow, gloriosns. 
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13. [from 5] One full of conversation. Sc. 

1827 Scotr Frv/. 11890) 1. 349 A bauld crack that auld 
papist body. 1829 — Antig. Advt., To be a gude crack, 
that is, to possess talents for conversation. ; 

+14. [? trom 8] A woman of brokcn reputation ; 
a wench, a prostitute. Oéds. 

1676 D'Urrey Alad. Fickle v. ii, le that you quarrel’d 
with about your Crack there, 1706 Cottier Neff. Nidic. 
379 Iler Beauty, Wealth and Birth, could not secure her 
rom being consider’d as a Crack. 1715 VANbKUGIt Country 
Ho. u.v, My Sister was with me, and it seems he took her 
fora Crack. 19719 D'Urrey [rls V. 27 Cracks that Coach 
itnow. 1785 Grosu Dict. Vulgar T., Crack, a whore. 

+15. [from io] A crack-brain, a crazy fellow. 

axjot Storey Grumbler u, Is not that the Crack you 
turn’d away yesterday? 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 251 #2, 
I cannot get tbe Parliament to listen to me, who look upon 
me, forsooth, as a Crack, and a Projector. 

16. That which is the subject of boast or culogy; 
that which is ‘ cracked up’; a horse, player, ship, 
regiment, ete. of superior excellence: see CRACK a. 

1637 Siirtey Afyde Park ww. iii, st Gent, What dost 
chia Jockey? 2d Gent, The crack 0’ the field’s against 
you. 167 RYDEN Afarr. 2 la Mode v.i, 1703 English 
Sfy 255 (Farmer) Most noble cracks and worthy cousin 
trumps. 1843 (f/#/e', Cracks of the Day |with engravings 
of celebrated race-horses), 1868 Dasly Tel. 16 Apr., They 
were the ‘cracks’ of the regulars, as the Scottish and the 
London were the ‘cracks’ of the volunteers. 1881 Dasly 
News 9 July 2\Cricket When the Harrow crack had made 
go, he was badly missed at mid-off. 1886 Blackw. ATag. 
Aug. 227 Our leading counsel— we had engaged a couple of 
cracks—began to state our case. 

17. [from the vb. 11] 7%eves’ slang. A burglar ; 
= CRACKSMAN. 

1749 Goapsy Life Bampfylde-M. Carew (Farmer\, No 
strange Abram, ruffler crack. 1857 /’#ac/ 31 Jan. 49/2 
(Slang Song) Vhe High-toby, mob, crack and screeve 
model-school. , ; ; 

18. slang. Dry wood (from its sound in breaking, 
or burning). (Cf. CRACKMANS.) 

1851 Mavuew Lond, Labour 1. 328 The next process is to 
look for some crack (some dry wood to light a fire’. 

Crack (krek), v. Forms: 1 cracian, 3 craky, 
chrakien, 3-4 craken, (4 cracche), 4-7 crake, 
crak, 5-6 crakke, 6-7 cracke,6- crack. [Com- 
mon Teutonic: OF, cractan (:—*krakéjan) =OHG. 
krachin, chrahhin, MHG. and mod.G. krachen, 
MDu. craken, mod.Du. and Low G. krakex. 
Mod.Du. has also a by-form 4rakken, dial. HG. 
kracken :—OLG. krakkin. Cf. also Fr. craguer, 
cracquer i same sense (16thce.), perh. from German. 
The regular phonetic descendant of OL. cractan 
is crake (cf. mactan make, wacian wake), which 
showed a tendency in 16the. to become a distinct 
form (in sense 6), and is now actually so used 
dialectally, ¢.g. in Essex. The form with short 
vowel has probably prevailed through the influence 
ofthe sb., and the continuons tendency to keep the 
word echoic, as in cxckoo; the mod. Du. and dial. 
Germ. parallel form goes back to an early date.} 

ortg. To make a dry sharp sound in breaking, 
to break with this characteristic sound ; hence, in 
branch I, mainly or exclusively of the sound; in 
II, of the act of breaking. 

I. Referring mainly to the sound. 

1. intr. To make a sharp noise in the act of 
breaking, or as in breaking; to make a sharp or 
explosive noise (said of thunder or a cannon 
(chiefly ¢za/.), a rifle, a whip, etc.). 

¢1000 Ags. Ps. xlv[i). 3 Us puhte for bam gepune, batt sio 
corbe eall cracode. c1z05 Lay. 1875 Banes per crakeden. 
a1300 Cursor Af, 3568 (Gétt.) His heued bigines for to 
schake.. And his bonis for to crac. c13z00 A. Alts. 4438 
The speris craketh swithe thikke. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R. xvi. xciv. (1495) 585 Comyn salt cracketh and 
sperkleth in fyre. c1g400 Fwaine & Gaw. 370 The thoner 
fast gan crak. 1535 CoverDate Ezek, xxi. 6 Mourne ther- 
fore yt thy loynes crack withall. 1563 Fucke Afeteors 
(1640) 23 b, Moist wood that eracketh in the fire. 1621-51 
Burton Anat. Afet, wii. 285 duran fntuinans which 
shall..crack lowder then any gunpowder. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 174 At every twist the bones of the 
buffalo were heard to crack. 1788 Trifler No. xxiv. 309 
The whips of the postillions again cracked. 1871 B. Taytor 
Faust (1875) I]. 26 Trees.. That tumble cracking. 

b. collog. To shoot (with fire-arms\, fire. 

1871 Standard 23 Jan., Skirmishers went forward and 
cracked at the retreating foemen, 

2. trans. To cause (anything, e.g. a whip, one’s 
thumb) to make a sharp noise. 

1647 STAPYLTON Fuvenal 45 The carter cracks his whip. 
1696 tr. Du AMont's Voy. Levant 275 Waiting-Women .. 
who. .crack all the Joynts of their Arms, 1820 W. Invixc 
Shetch Bk. 11. 55 Vhe post boy cracked his whip inces- 
santly. 1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vnlc. 1. viii. 96 Flour- 
ishing his stick, and cracking scornful fingers. 

3. To strike with a sharp noise; to slap, smack, 
box. Now dai. 

¢1470 Harpinc Chron, cv. iii, [The] Danes all were.. 
Without mercie cracked vpon the cronne. 1850 Ales. 
Stowe Uncle Tons C iv.21 ‘She oughter cracked me over 
de head for bein’ so sarcy.’ 

b. Cricket slang. To hit (a ball) hard with the 
a S ) 

at. 

1882 Daily Tet. 19 May, Ulyett let out at Morley and 
cracked him hard to the on for a brace of 4's. 


CRACK. 


+4. mntr. To break wind, crepilum reddere. Ol s. 

1653 Urquuart Aabelaisi. xxi, Vhenhe .belehed, cracked, 
yawned, etc. a 1693 /bid. mm. v. 54. 

5. frans. ‘Yo utter, pronounce, or tell aloud, 
briskly, or with &/a/; formerly in cack a /oast, 
word, zest; and still in crack a joke. 

€1315 Suoreuam gg Wordes that he craketh. ¢ 1386 
Cnaucer Aecre's 7. 81 He crakked boost, and swor it was 
nat so. 1402 Ikoccieve Let. of Cupid 328 Kepe thyn 
owne what men clappe or crake! a 1420 — De Ney. Princ. 
492 Not a worde dar he crake. 1508 Fisher JI Hs. 11876 83 
Myn enemyes craked and spake many grete wordes. 1596 
Srenser 7. Q. v. iit 16 And further did uncomely speeches 


crake [rime take). 11 1637 1. Jonson /lorace’s Art ofl’. 
Wks. (Rtldg ) 733/2 Or crack out bawdy speeches, and un- 
clean, 1721 Botincsxoke in Szw#t/t's Lett, (1766) 11. 17 He 


cracked jests. 1753 Smotiteit Ct. Fathout (1784 211/1 [Ike] 
wouid fain have cracked a joke upon their extraordinary 
dispatch. 1767 Budler I. 265 He.. will. .cven. crack his in- 
delicate ambiguities upon his children. 1860 Tackeray 
Round, Papers, Thorns in Cush, (1876) 47 Whilst the doctur 
-- cracked his great clumsy jokes upon you. 

6. zntry. To talk big, boast, brag; sometimes, to 


b? 
talk scornfully (of others). Now Ods. or dial. 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 111 Hard I never none crak so clere 
out oftoyne. ¢1470 Haxptinc Chron. Ded. viii, Ye Scoties 
will aye bee bostyng & crakyng. @ 1553 Upate Royster 1). 
1. i. (Arb.) r2 All the day long is he facing and craking Of 
his great actes in fighting and fraymaking. 1621-51 |3cr- 
ton Anat. Mel. uw. ui. 1.1, What is it they crake so much 
of? 1633 I. Apams Comm, 2 Peter ii, 1 Thus the ring- 
leaders begin..to crack of their forces. 1702 C. Matn. x 
Magn, Chr. toi. i. (1852) 277 One that would much talk 
and crack of his insight. 1716 Appison Drummer 1. i, 
Thou art always cracking and boasting. 1852 Carcyie Le?. 
in Froude Life tn Load. (1884) 11. xx. 107 My sleep was 
nothing to crack of. 1855 E. Waccn Lanc. Life (1857) 24 
That's naut to crack on. 

+b. with 04/7. cl. To boast. Ods. 

1545 Jove Ex. Dan. ti. C vijb, Thei bosted and craked 
religiouslye dreames to be shewed and declared of God. 
1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 181 Lorde how the Flemines 
bragged, and the Hollanders craked, that Calice should be 
wonne and all the Englishemen slain. 1621-51 Burton Axat?. 
Mel. it. vot. iii, Which he. .crackes to be a most soveraigne 
remedie. 1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles 111 38 (‘The Stoics] crack 
that the duties of Virtue are therefore honest and desirable. 

te. trans. (with simple 047.) To boast of. Ods. 

1653 Brevis Disg.in Phenix (1708) I. 318 They continually 
crake the perpetual Consent of the Fathers, 

7. intr, To converse briskly and sociably, chat, 
talk of the news (see the /vans. ‘crake a word’ in 
5). Se. and north. dial. 

1450 IlENRYSON A/or. Fab, 37 As they were crackand in 
this case..In came the jow, the mother of the Lam. 1529 
Lynprsay Complaynt 235 ot sum to crak, and sum to 
clatter, @ 1605 MontGomerRiE Navigationn 201 They tuik 
some curage, and begouth to crak. 1787 Burns Twa Dogs 
135 The cantie auld folks crackin croure. 1821 Crake Vill. 
Alinstr. 11.115 He'd many things to crack on with his ale. 
1887 Stevenson Underwoods u. iv. 88 ‘Twao' them walkin’ 
an’ crackin’ their lane.’ 

8. trans. Crack up: to praise, eulogize (a person 
orthing). So to crack into (repule, ete.) collog. 

1844 Dickens Mort. Chuz, xxxiii. 392 ‘Our backs is easy 
ris. We must be cracked up or they rises, and we snarls .. 
You'd better crack us up, you had!’ 1857 HuGnes Tom 
Brown 1. vi, Then don’t object to my cracking up the 
old School House, Rugby. 1884 Aserican VII. 334 
Mexico. .is not what it has been cracked up to be. 1892 
Standard 1 Jan. 3/3 Unfortunate individuals who are for 
a time ‘cracked’ into reputation by ill-advised patrons. 

II. Referring mainly to the breaking indicated 
by the sound. 

9. trans, To break anything hard with a sudden 
sharp report; now chiefly of things hollow, a 
skull, a nut, ete. 

¢ 1300 //avelok 568 Hise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. /déed. 914 Stickes kan ich breken and kraken. 
1393 Lasxet. P. Pl. C. xxi. 76 Quikliche cam a caccl:epol 
and craked a-two here legges. 1483 Cath, Angi. 80 To 
Crakk nuttes, aucliare. 1§53 EDEN Treat. Newe [nd. 
(Arb.) 42 To cracke the nutte, he must take the payne. 
1599 GREENE Alphonsust. 7 Every coward that durst crack 
a spear. .for his lady’s sake, 1631 WEEVER Axc. Fun. Mon. 
50 [hey crackt a peeces the glasse-windowes. 1859 Trssv- 
son Geraint & Entd 573 Who heaved his blade aloft, And 
crack’d the helmet thro’, and b:t the bone. 1863 Draper 
Intell. Devel. Europe v. (1865) 111 [Diogenes] taking 2 
louse from his head, cracked it upon her altar. 

+b. (from fig. use of phr. fo crack a nul: see 
Nut) To puzzle out, make out, solve, discuss. O/s. 

1622 Fretcuer Sf. Curate nu. ii, Vl come sometimes, and 
crack a case [at law] with you. 1712 Swiet 7o Dr Sher - 
dan, When with much labour the matter I crackt. 1768 
Wescey Ws. (1872) XII. g09 Logic you cannot crack with- 
out a tutor. 

10. ¢ramsf. To get at the contents of (a bottle or 
other vessel) ; to empty, drink, ‘ disctiss’. 

?1s.. in Ritson Robin /lood u. xxxvii. 60 They went to a 
tavern and there they dined, And bottles cracked mos1 
merrilie. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //en. [b', v. ii. 66 Voul cracke a 
quart together? Ha, will you not? 1677 YARRANTON Lug. 
Improv. 164 And sometimes stay to crack a Pot or two 
with the good Host. 1749 Fiempinc Jom Yones vi. in, 
When two gentlemen. are cracking a bottle together at 
some inn. 19775 Char. in Ann. Keg. 25/2, Lihink we may 
venture to crack another bottle. 1851 Tnackeray /xy. 
Afum, iii. (1876) 223 (He) bragged about .. tle numl:er of 
bottles that he. had cracked overnight. 

ll. Thicves slang. Vo break open. 
crab; to bieak into a house. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., Crack, is also used to break open ; 
as, Je crack up a Door. 1813 J. H. Vaux Fiash Dict, 


a1-2 


Jo crack a 


CRACK. 


Crack, to break open. 1838 Dickens O. Tzuist xix, The 
crib’s barred up at night like a jail; but there’s one part we 
can crack. 1861 H. Kixcstey Ravenshoe xxxvii. (D.), If 
any enterprising burglar had taken it into his head to crack 
that particular crib known as the Bridge Hotel. 


12. fig. To break (a vow, promise, etc.). Now 
dial. To crack tryst Sc.): to break or prove false 


to an engagement. 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Epist. 342 Cracking in sunder the 
conditions of that covenaunt. 1712 W. Rocers Voy. 256 He 
will crack a Commandment with her, and wipe off tbe Sin 
with the Church's Indulgence. 

+ 18. zr. ‘To snap or split asunder. Ods. 

¢1340 Cursor AJ, 7202 (Trin.) Sampson waked of his nap, 
his bonde dud be al to crak. ?@ 1400 Worte Arth. 3269 With 
corowns of clere golde that krakede in sondire. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 28 The hoopes of his barrels cracked and brake. 
1745 P. Tuomas Frul. Anson’s Voy. 21 The.. Rigging 
cracking and flying in Pieces. 1868 TeENNyson Lucretius 
38 All her (Nature’s] bonds Crack’d, 

b. trans. 

1605 Suaks. Lear ut. ii. 1 Blow windes, and crack your 
cheeks. 1635 A. Starrorp Fem. Glory (1869) 148 Till. .love- 
strained cries Crackt her poore heart-strings. 

+14. ¢ztr. Of persons: To come to a rupture, 
split, break off negotiations. Oés. 

1563-87 Foxr A. & AZ. (1684) III. 301 Upon these two 
matters they crack, 

15. fig. To come to pieces, collapse, break down, 


(Cf. the bank broke.\ Now only in racing slang. 
1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) I11. 99 They came into this 
House, and voted themselves a Parliament. They acted 
higb in some things, and soon cracked. _a@1700 Dryven (J.), 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. 1884 Graphic 13 
Sept. 278/1 The first named [of the racing horses]..‘cracked”’ 
some distance from home. 1891 Sportsman 8 July 8/4 
Twice, however, the Dublin crew looked like ‘cracking’. 


16. zxzr. To break without eomplete separation 


or displacement of parts, as when a fraeture or | 


fissure does not extend quite across. 

ax400 Cov. Myst. xxxii. 325 For thrust [thirst] asundyr 
my lyppys gyn crake. 1675 Satmon Polygraph. i. xxii. 
109 Some Colours as Lake, Umber and others .. will crack 
when they are dry. 1688 MircE Fr. Dict.s.v. Crack, These 
Boards begin to crack. a@1691 Boyte(J.), By misfortune it 
cracked in the cooling. 1776 WitHERiING Brit, Plants (1796) 
IV. 243 When full grown the skin cracks and forms little 
scales. 1832 G. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 232 With a piece 
of heated wire. .he traces a line upon the globe, and. .wet- 
ting tbe line thus traced, the glass will crack and divide 
along the line. 1855 Frud. XR. Agric. Soc. XVI. 1.174 Heat 
causes these soils to crack. 1874 Punch g May, When the 
glaze on chinaware cracks, it is said technically to be crazed. 

17. trans. To break or fracture (anything) so 
that the parts still remain in contact but do not 
cohere. (Often contrasted with dreak in its full 
sense.) 


1605 Lr. Hatt MJedit. & Vows 1. §9) Glasses that are 
once crackt, are soon broken. a 1716 Black att Hks. (1723) 


{. 147 Money .. so crack’d or broken that it will no longer, 


pass in Payment. 1845 D. Jerrotp Curtain Lect. xiii. 31 
There's four glasses broke and nine cracked. 1850 Lynxcu 
Theo. Trin. xi. 217 "Tis like a ball that time hath crackt. 
fod. The servants say it was cracked before. 

b. To break into fissures ; to fissure, cause to 
split. 

1664 Evetyn A’aé. Hort. (1729) 226 Look to your Fountain- 
Pipes..lest the Frosts crack them. 1698 Kei, Z.ram. Th. 
Earth (1734) 73_ For along time after the formation of the 
Earth till tbe Sun had crackt the outward crust thereof. 
1712 Switt Frul. to Stella g Oct., The poor old Bishop 
of London..I think broke or cracked his skull. 1791 
Gentl. Mag. LXI. 1. 1056 A.. flash of lightning .. fell 
on the round tower of the church..the wall of which it 
cracked for the space of several feet. 1836 MacciLivray tr. 
Humboldt’s Trav. x. 122 The ground was everywhere 
cracked and dusty. 

ce. with off: trans. and zutr. 

1665 Hooke JJicrogr. 43 Small. .thick bubbles of Glass.. 
being crack'd off from the Puntilion whilst very hot, and so 
suffered to cool without nealing. 1824-8 LaNvor Jag. 
Conv. Wks. (1846) I. 139 The varnish..cracked off. 

18. ¢razs. To brcak the musical quality or elear- 
ness of (the voice); to render hoarse or dissonant, 
like a eracked bell. Also vr. 

t60z Marston Antontio’s Rev. ww. v, He’s hoarce; the 
poor boye's voice is crackt. 1607 Snars. Tron ww. iil. 153 
Cracke the Lawyers voyce, That he may neuer more false 
Title pleade. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. Wks. 1738 I. 74 With 
such a scholastical Bur in their throats, as hath. .crack’d 
their voices for ever with metaphysical Gargarisms. 1866 
Kincstey /erew. xx. 249 The old Viking’s voice was 
cracked and feeble. .1/od. He was a fine singer before his 
voice cracked. 

19. fg. (from the consequence of cracking the 
skull): To injure the brain) ; to render of unsound 
mind. Cf. CRACKED 5. 

1614 3}. Joxson Barth. Fair m. i, Alas, his care will go 
near tocrack him, 1645 Quarters Sol. Recant. vii.7 When 
Wise men turn Oppressors, they have crackt Their under- 
standings in the very Act. 1692 Locke Toleration i. ii, 
Having crack'd himself with an ungovernable Ambition. 
t7iz STrELE Spec, No, 526 23 Lest this hard student 
should. .crack his brain with studying. 

i ‘ps i ; : 

20. To damage (something immaterial) so that 
it can never again be sound; to ruin virtually. 

1§90 Srenser /. QO. 1.1.12 He lives... Ne yet hath any 
kaight his courage crackt. 162 ‘I’. Tayior Comm. Titus 
ill. r Not that we call any man to the cracking of his estate. 
1691 Woon Ath. Oxon. V1. 95(Vhis}. hath much crak'd his 
Reputation, 1891 Spectator 6 July, Natural effect here is 
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only suggested, because full effect would crack the drawing 
convention, ; 
b. esp. in phr. Zo crack credit. 

1567 Test. K. Heurie Stewart iv. in Sempill Ball. (1872) 9 
Fra credite I crakit.. No man wald trow the worde I did 
say. 1577 HottnsHEep Chron. IV. 246 They had.-dealt .. 
contrarie to..the law of armes, and thereby so greatlie 
cracked their credits. 1677 Horneckx Gt. Law Cousid, iv. 
95 He asperses and seeks to crack the credit of this spot- 
jess Virgin. 1688 R. HoLME Armoury in. 266/2 Trust..not 
..the Borrower if once or twice he hath cracked his Credit. 

III. Of sharp or sudden action. 

21. ¢vans. To move with a stroke or jerk; to 
‘whip’ oz¢ or ov, snatch out, clap ox. (collog.) 

1541 Wyatt in Froude //ést. Eng. III. 454, I reached to 
the letters. .but he caught them..and flung them. .into the 
fire. I overthrew him anc’ cracked themout. 1850 W. B. 
CiarkE Wreck of Favorite 10 Her commander had cracked 
on all the canvas she could carry. 

22. intr. To ‘whip’ ox, ‘ pelt’ along, travel with 
speed ; WMazt. to clap oz full sail (codlog.) 

1837-40 Haxipurton Clock. (1862) 43 He must have 
cracked on near about as fast as them other geese. 1847 
Illustr. Lond, News 31 July 74/2 The trio coming. .as hard 
as they could crack. 31840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xxxv. 133 
[We] set the flying-jib and crack on to her again. 1867 
Smytu Sazlor's Word-bk., To crack on, to carry all sail. 
1890 W.C. Russect Ocean Trag. II. xix. 126, I doubt 
if anything will hinder the Colonel from cracking on when 
he catches sight of us. 

Crack krek‘, a. collog. or slang. [CRACK sé. 
16, used attrzb.] Pre-eminent, superexcellent, 


‘ first-class ’. 

1793 YounG Ann. Agric. XIX. 95 [Sheep] called here 
[Suffolk] a crack flock, which is a provincial term for excel- 
lent. 1807 W. Taytor in Anu. Rev. V. 186 Crack regiments. 
1837 T. Hook Fack Brag xiv. My sleeping-room. .was the 
crack apartment of the hotel. 1839 Tuackeray Fatal 
Boots (1869) 365, I was..such a crack-shot myself, that 
fellows were shy of insulting me. 1884 Christian World 
14 Aug. 612/1 It wasn’t. .the crack speakers that brought the 
crowds up. : 

Crack (kreek), adv., zz¢. [The vb. stem so used.]} 

1. adv. With a crack, with a cracking sound. 


(Cf. dang, bump, etc.) 

1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. 11. 18 Crack ! went the 
whip, and away flew the horses! 1807 Soutney Esfrie//a's 
Lett, 11. 269 Crack went his whip, and we were off. x892 
Sat. Rev, 2 July 10/2 Crack went the mast. 

2. int, 

1698 VanpRuGH /£sof u. i, I’se get our wife Joan to be 
the queen’s chambermaid ; and tben—crack says meI! and 
forget all my acquaintance. 1756 Amory Buac/e (1770) II. 
3 Crack ! all is gone and vanished on a sudden. 

Crack- in combination occurs in two groups 
of compounds: 1. Combs. in whieh crack- is the 
vb, stem governing an object: CRACK-HALTER, 
-HEMP, -JAW, -NUT, -ROPE, -TRYST; so } crack-fart, 
deriv. -e7 (see quots.). 2. Combs. in which crack- 
app. stands for cracked- (which is occasionally 
found in early examples): as CRACK-BRAIN(ED, 
*GROAT, -HEADED, -SKULL, -WINDED, 

1569 in Hickeringill Priest-cv. 1v. (1721) 212 Excommunica- 
tions..are but what our Famous Queen Elizabeth, when 
Excommunicated by Pope Sergius, called them, the Popes 
Crackfarts. 1682 N. O. Botleau’s Lutrin nn. 15 Her Head- 
Quarters Where e’re she [Fame, Rumour] roam’d by day, 
was the Crack-farters ! 

Crack, obs. dial. f. Crac sé.1 

Crackable (krekab’l), a. [f. Crack v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being craeked. 

1862 Guardian 16 Apr. 1 The fort which can mount the 
hugest ordnance, and can be so constructed as not to be 
crackable. 1873 Miss Broucuton Naxcy I. 221 Most of 
them of a brittle crackable nature. 

b. as sé. (in f/.) Things that can be erackcd. 

‘nonce-use, after eatables, ete.). 

1841 J. T. Hewett Parish Clerk 1.100 Fond o’ breaking 
crackables. 

Hence Crackabi'lity, quality of being crackable. 

1810 W. Taytor in .l/onthly A/ag. 344 The crackability, 
which is here made the characteristic of this sort of nut. 

+Crackare't. Olds. nonce-wd. [f. Crack, 
after F. sansonnet: see Cotgr.] =CRaAck sd. 3. 

1653 Urquuart Rade/ais 1. ii, To quell bim comes Q. R. 
who limping frets At the safe passe of trixie Crackarets. 

Crack-brain (kreekbréin). [For cracki-brain: 
see next and CRacK- 2.] One having a cracked 
brain or impaired intellect ; a crazy fellow. 

61570 Marr. Wit & Sc.u.i.in Hazl. Dodsley 11. 334 Such 
a crackbrain as thou art. a 166r Hotypay Fuvena/gx Sure, 
once thou wast No crack-brain. 183: CarLyLE J/zsc. (1857) 
{I. 329 If the unhappy crackbrain has any handicraft. 

b. atirtb. 

1718 Br. Ilutcuinson Wrtchcraft Ded., Any crack’d 
brain Girl. 1815 Lama Lett. fo Southey in Yalfourd II. 10 
These crack-brain metaphysics. 

Crack-brained ‘krakbréind), a. Formerly 
eracked-,crackt-brained. [f. prec. +-ED.] Having 
the brain cracked or crazy, crazy-pated, impaired 
in intelleet. A 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. \1849) 209 He would .. have 
called him idle head, cracked-brained, fool. 1646 G. Damut 
Poems Wks. 1878 I. 15 Crack-hrain’d Menippus. 1671 
Granvitt Disc. MM. Stubbe 28 A crackt-brain’d Noddy. 
1739 Wesvey IVés. (1872) 1, 212 They always took me to 
be a little crack-brained at Oxford. 1843 Prescorr 
Mexico 1. 214 One of those crack-brained wits, — half 
wit, half fool. 1862 Trencu A/évac. Introd. 82 A certain 
crack-brained enthusiasm for. .allegorical interpretation, 


CRACKER. 


Cracked (krekt), 7f7. a. Forms: (5 crachyd), 
6-8 ecrackt, crack’d, 7- -ed. [f. Crack ». 
+-ED 1] 

1. Broken by a sharp blow. 

[c 1440 Boxe Flor, 2027 He stode schakyng, the sothe to 
sayne, Crokyd and crachyd thertoo.] 15862 J. Heywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 201 Not woorth a crakt nut. 1596 
Suaks. 1. Hex. /V, u. iii, ¢6 We must haue bloodie Noses, 
and crack’d Crownes. 1856 Otmstep Slave States 477 
fut cracked rice (broken in the process of removing the 

Ullp. 

2. Burst asunder, fissured, full of cracks. 

1570 Levins JMJazip. 49/10 Cracked, rimosus. 1577 tr. 
Bullinger’s Decades Pref., A ship..so rent with rocks, so 
crackt and vtterly decaied. 1806 Med. ¥rn/. XV. 116 Their 
tongue is red, dry, and cracked. 1837 Dickens Pickwick 
iii, The lips were parched and cracked in many places. AZo, 
The parched and cracked soil of the plain. 

3. Broken without separation of parts, fracturcd ; 
partially broken so as to be no longer sound. 

1503 Act 19 Hen, VII, c. 5 Half Groats .. being Silver 
(howbeit they be cracked) shall..be current, @ 1631 Dray- 
TON Triumph David, His brazen armour gaue a iarring 
sound Like a crackt bell. 1685 Graciau’s Courtiers Orac. 
173 The crackt pot seldom breaks. 1817 SHeLtiry Hate 2 
He took an old cracked lute. 1879 Tennyson Fadcon, But 
one piece of earthenware. .and that cracked! : 

4. fig. Damaged, having flaws ; impaired or un- 
sound in constitution, moral character, reputation, 
etc., blemished ; + bankrupt (ods.). 

xs27_ St. Papers Henry VIII, 1. 278 Contynuyng my 
jorneys..withe suche diligence, as myn olde and cracked 
body may endure. ¢1575 FuLKE Confut, Doct. Purgatory 
(1577) 395 His cracked credit is nothing regarded of vs. 
1609 DeKKer Gulls Horue-bk. 25 Stammering out a most 
false and crackt Latin oration. 1632 RowLey Homan 
never vext in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 167 These two crack’d 
gallants Are in several bonds.. For a debt of full two 
thousand a-piece. 1680 Loud, Gaz. No. 1564/4 Two Geld- 
ings, one of them black..his Wind a little crack'd. 1688 
Miece Fr, Dict. s.v., Crackt.. gui a fait bangueroute. 
1704 Swirt Project Adv. Relig., A cracked chambermaid. 
1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav. II. 39 A masculine widow, of 
cracked character. ; ; P 

5. Of the brain, mind, ete.: Unsound, impaired, 
somewhat deranged. Of a person: Unsound in 
mind, slightly insane, crazy. (Now collog.) 

1611 Cotcr., Estropié de caboche, ou de cernelle, frantick, 
witlesse, braine-sicke, brain-crackt. 1614 Bp. HaLt Reco/- 
lect. Treat. 758 Tbat which this man was wont so oft to 
object to his brother (a crackt braine’, 1692 Locke Aduc, 
Wks. 1812 IX. 165 Would you not think him a little cracked? 
1705 VANBRUGH Con/ed, n. i, You areas studious as a crack’d 
Chymist. 1775 Jounson 18 Apr. in Boswed/, 1 never could 
see why Sir Roger is represented asa little cracked. 1844 
Darwin in Life & Lett. (1887) I]. 29, I must have been 
cracked to have written it, for I have no evidence. 1874 
Mavups.ey Respons. in Ment, Dis. ii. 49 They were cracked, 
but as it has been remarked, the crack let in light. 


6. Of the voice: Sounding like a cracked bell, 


broken in musical quality or clearness, 

1739 Gray Lett, Wks. (1884) II, 22 Imagine.. all this 
transacted by cracked voices. 1789 Burney //is¢. A/us. IV. 
522 Old Cuzzoni, who sung ..with a thin crackt voice. 1834 
Mepwin Angler in Wales Il. 173 Shelley’s [voice] was 
equally extraordinary, being what I should call a cracked 
soprano. 1851 Hawtuorne fo. Sev. Gables xvii, The 
cracked jarring note. 

7. Comb.: see CRACK-BRAINED, CRACK-WINDED. 


Cracken, var. of KRAKEN. 
Cracker (kr ko). Also 6 crakar, 6-7 craker. 
[f. Crack v. + -ER1.] One who or that which 


cracks (in any of the senses of the vb.). 

1. gen. 

1625 B. Tonson Staple of News Prol. for Crt., To scholars 
. above the vulgar sort Of nut-crackers, that only come for 
sight. 1842 Dick ENs A mer. Notes (1850) 14/1 A teller of anec- 
dotes and cracker of jokes. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon u. 
xviii, A professional in his own line, a cracker of cribs. 

2. esp. A boaster, braggart ; Aezce, a liar. 

150g Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 12_Crakars and 
bosters with Courters auenterous. 1573 Tusser //usé. 
(1878) 121 Two good hay makers, woorth twentie crakers. 
1595 SHaks. Fo/wz 1. i. 147 What cracker is this same that 
deafes our eares With this abundance of superfluous breath? 
1652 ASHMOLE Theatr. Chem.cx. 208 Beware. .Of Boasters 
and Crackers, for they will thee beguile. 1746 Brit. Mag. 
48 Crackers against you are hang’d in Effigy. 

3. familiar or coliog. A lie. 

@1625 FLETCHER MWonan's Prize in. iv, Crackers Put now 
upon me? 1863 Reape Hard Cash I. 28 That was a cracker 
of those fellows. 1871 Darly News 24 July, Learning to 
tell lies, and call them ‘crackers’. ‘ : 

U.S. A contemptuous name given in southern 


States of N. America to the ‘poor whites’; whence, 
familiarly, to the native whites of Georgia and 


Florida. Also adétr7d. 

According to some, short for Corn-cracKER ; but early 
quots leave this doubtful. 

1784 Lond. Chron. No. 4287 Maryland, the back settle- 
ments of which colony had since the peace been greatly 
disturbed by the inroads of that hardy banditti well known 
by the name of Crackers. 1850 Lyett 2nd Visit U.S. 11. 
73 Sometimes .. my host would be of the humblest class of 
‘crackers’, or some low, illiterate German or Irish emi- 
grants. 1856 O_msTeD Slave States 548 The operatives in 
the cotton-mills are said to be mainly ‘ Cracker girls’ (poor 
whites from the country), 1887 Beacon (Boston) x1 June, 
The word Cracker. .is supposed to have been suggested by 
their cracking whips over oxen or mules in taking their 
cotton to the market. 1888 Harper's Mag. July 240 They 
will live like the crackers of Georgia or the moonshiners 
of Tennessee. 


CRACKET. 


5. A local name for the Pintail Duck (Dafila 


acuta), and the Corn-erake (Crex pratensis). 

1678 Ray Willoughby's Ornith. 376 Vhe Sea-Pheasant or 
Cracker: Anas candacuta, 1812 SmMetur & Woop Buf 
Jon's Nat, Hist, X. 155 Pintail, Sea Pheasant or Cracker. 
1843 Yarrevt ///st. Brit. Birds (1845) IIL. 253. 1885 
Swainson Province. Names of Birds (¥. D. S.) 177 Corn 
Crake .. Creck, Cracker, or Craker (North; Salop). Bean 
crake, or Bean cracker (South Petnbroke), 

6. Akind of firework which explodes with a sharp 
report or a succession of sharp reports. 

1590 GREENE Ord, Fur. 11599) 39 Yes, yes, with squibs and 
crackers hrauely. 1661 Prrys Diary 5 Nov., Seeing the 
boys in the streets flying their crackers. 1702 De For 
Reform, Manners, Vhese are the Squibs and Crackers of 
the Law, Which Hiss, and make a Bounce, and then with- 
draw. 185: D. Jerxoip St. Giles xx. 206 Not a schoolboy 
but would have had his..pockets stuffed with crackers. 

b. (In full cracker bon-bon.) A bon-bon, or small 
parcel of sweets, cte., containing a fulminant, which 


explodes when pulled sharply at both cnds. 

1841 Avs. Smitn Delight/ul People in Mirror XXXVI 
404 He exploded a cracker bonbon. 1844 — A/r. Ledbury 
xxiv, (1886) 75 They paid compliments, and said clever 
things, and pulled crackers. 1882 I. M. Croker Proper 
Pride I. iv.6x You remember the cracker we pulled together 
--on Monday, and I would not show you the motto? 

+7. A pistol. Obs. slang. (Cf. Banker 4.) 

1751 SMoLiettT Per, Pic. xxv, I don’t value your crackers 
of a rope’s end. ; 

8. An instrument for cracking or crushing some- 
thing; a crusher; sfec. in A/, nut-crackers. 

1634 Massincer Very HVonzar ut. ii, A pair of nut-crackers. 
a 1659 Osporn Obserz. Turés (1673) 344 The Tongues 
being at the best but the Crackers of Knowledge: the 
Kernel remaining useless .. till picked and dressed by Em- 
ployment and Experience. 1799 Soutney Nondescripts vi, 
It were an easy thing to crack that nut Or with thy crackers 
or thy domble teeth. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech., Cracker... 
3. One of the deeply grooved iron cylinders which revolve 
tn pairs and grind the tough, raw caoutchouc. 1884 IVest¢ 
Sussex Gaz, 25 Sept., Turnip slicer, oilcake cracker. 

b. Aumorously (in p/.). The teeth. 

1815 Lama Let, to Wordsw. 9 Aug., I conjecture my full- 
happiness’d friend is picking his crackers. 

9. A thin hard biseuit. (Now chiefly in U.S.) 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 459 Twenty barrels .. flour, 
20 barrels crackers, 30 bags navy bread. 1847 De Quincey 
Sp. Mil, Nun Wks. (1890) XIII. 179 ote, His patent for a 
machine that rolls and cuts crackers and biscuits. 1855 O. W. 
Houmes Poents 108 Crackers, toast, and tea. 1868 Lossinc 
ffudson 28 The hunters live chiefly on bread or crackers. 

10. pl. (S. Africa). (See quot.) 

1849 E. E. Napier E-rcurs. §. Africa 11. 13 Sheepskin 
trousers—which, from the sound they make at every move- 
ment of the wearer, are called ‘crackers’. id. 121 Equipped 
in the easy..dress of a broad brimmed ‘ Jem Crow’ hat, a 
fustian jacket, leather ‘ crackers’. 

ll. slang. a. A ‘cracking’ or ‘ rattling’ pace. 

1871 Daily News 1 Nov. (Farmer), The shooting party, 
mounting their forest ponies, came up the straight a cracker. 
1891 N. Goutp Doub, Ezvent 124 Rob Roy made the pacea 
cracker past the sheds." 1892 Fed 9 Apr. 514/2 The deer. - 
went a rare cracker over Shirt Hill. 

b. A break-down, a smash: ef. Crack v. 15. 

1869 Daily News 8 Nov.(Farmer), He’s gone a cracker 
over head and ears, 

Hence (once-wids.) Cracker v. ¢vavs., to pelt 
with crackers. Cra‘ckeress, a female cracker. 
Cra‘ckery, crackers collectively. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 5 Nov. 5 They may not squib and 
cracker the inhabitants. 1883 Chamé. Jrn/. 690 This young 
crackeress was..ill dressedand untidy. 1824 Miss Mitrorp 
Village Ser. \. (1863) §7 As much of squibbery and crackery 
as our boys can borrow. 

Cracket (kraekét). orth. dial. Also -it. [var. 
of CRICKET. ] 

1. =Cnicket, .a low stool (called in Scotl. a 
crackey-stool. 

1635 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 301 Maiking a cracket to kneall 
on. 1665 /éd. 332 For a crackett for the reading pew, rs. 
1743-4 Mrs. Detany Life § Cor. (1861) Il. 259 You de- 
sired me..to send you a pattern for crackets. 1834 Bishop- 
rick Garland 54 He sits on his cracket. 1889 Archzol. 
Eliana N.S. X11. 311 A third [cockpit]..where chairs 
and tables, stools and crackits.. were regularly fought for. 

2. =CRICKET, an insect. 

1803 R. Anperson Cusnberid. Ball, 69 The crackets were 
chirping on the hearth. 

Crackey ! var. of Crikey, an exclamation. 

+ Crack-groat. Oss. [See Crack- 2.] A 
‘cracked’ or damaged groat. 

(Cf. 1503 in CrackeD 3.] 1666 Bunyan Grace Ad, (1879) 
367 Like those crack-groats and fourpence-halfpennies that 
rich men carry in their Purses, when their Gold is in their 
Trunks at home. 


+Cra‘ck-halter. Oés. [f. Crack v.+ Hat- 
TER.] One likely to crack or strain a halter, ¢.¢. 
to die by the gallows; a gallows-bird ; =crack- 
hemp, crack-rope. A\so playfully: cf. ‘ rogue’. 

It has been suggested that the original sense was per- 
haps ‘one who has cracked or broken the halter, and so 
escaped death’. 

1566 Gascoicnr. Supfoses i. 4 You crackhalter, if I catch 
you bythe ears, I'll make you answer directs 1579 Gosson 
Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 30 The litle crackhalter that carrieth his 
maisters pantoufiles. 1607 DEKKER Northw. Hoe w. Wks. 
1873 III. 52 Fetherstones boy, like an honest crack-halter, 
lavd open all to one of my prentices. 

Cra‘ck-headed, 2. [See Crack- 2.] =Crack- 
BRAINED, crazy. 
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1796 Mav. D’Arsray Cazilla v. iti, She likes our crack- 
headed old doctor. 1848 W. II. Kucry tr. 2. Blanc’s Hist. 
Ten VIL. 395 What would you have me say to a crack- 
headed fellow like this ? 

+Crack-hemp. Oés. 
= CRACK-HALTER, 

1596 Suans. aw. Shr. v.i. 46 Vin. Come hither crack- 
hempe. -7ox. | hope I may choose Sir. Ve. Come hither 
you rogue. 

Crackiness (krevkinés). collog. [f. Cracky + 
-NESS,] ‘The quality of being ‘cracky’; craziness. 

1861 Leisure flours in Town (1862) 131 An exhilaration 
that approaches to crackiness. 1891 /’a// A/Jadl G, 3 Oct. 
5/2 A huskiness of voice, perceptible in his opening sen- 
tences.. and ..a slight indication of ‘crackiness’ in the 
closing sentences. . 

Cracking (krekin), vé/. sd, [f. Crack v. + 
-1NG 1.] The action of the verb Crack. 


[f. Crack v, + esv.J 


| 


1. The emission of a sharp sound as in the act of , 


breaking or bursting, or the noise so emitted. 

crag90 S. Lug. Leg. 1.452/114 poru3 noyse of be crakezinguc 
be guode man i-heorde : pat put treo fel. ¢ 1340 Gaw. § Gr. 
Aunt, 116 Pe first cors come with crakkyng of trumpes. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy xxi. 8720 Wryngyng of hondes, Clamur & crie, 
crakkyng of fyngurs. 1535 CoverDaLe Eccé. vii. 6 The 
langhinge of fooles is like y¢ crackynge of thornes vnder a 
pott. 31668 Everyn Diary (1827) 1V. 203 Eeles do. .stir at 
the cracking of thunder. 1817 T. L. Peacock A/edincourt 
xxxvili, The cracking of whips, 1885 Afanch, Exant. 23 
June 5/3 The cracking of rifles was.. heard. 


+2. Exaggerated talking, bragging, boasting. 
Obs. or dial. 


c14g0 Promp. Parv., 100 Crakynge, or boste, zactancia, 
arrogancia. 1462 Paston Lett, No. 452 Il. 103 Hys gret 
crakyng and bost. 1564 Rastett Confut. Fewell’s Serm. 
34 b, So much crakyng, so litle performyng. 1655 Caret 
Fentations 62 The Cracking of a coward before he loseth 
the Victory. 1692 Curist Exalted § 147 Let us learn to 
know our selves..without any cracking. 

3. The breaking of anything hard and hollow; 
bursting or fissuring ; partially fracturing. 

c1g00 Destr, Troy 5852 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of 
speiris. 1483 Cath. Angi. 80 A Crakkynge, nucliacio. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland xxviii. 130 When they {reindeer} 
walk, the joints of their feet make a noise like the clashing 
of flints, or cracking of nuts. 1735 J. Price S/fone-Br. 
Thames 5 Keep the whole Frame compacted together from 
any cracktng or opening. 1811 A. ‘I’. ‘THomson Lond. Disp. 
(1818) p. xcii, They..can sustain sudden alternations of heat 
and cold withont cracking. @1839 PRaep Poems (1864) I. 
54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

4. Damaging (of credit, reputation, etc.}; a flaw. 

3587 Go.pinG De .Wornay xxv. (1617) 417 A cracking of his 
credit. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerein, Pref. 9 Even the courses 
of the strictest saynts have ther crackings: Peter was a 
good man, and yet dissembled. 

5. attrib. 

1865 Tytor Early Hist. Alan. viii. 192 Larger pebbles, 
very likely used as cracking-stones. 

Cra‘cking, f//. a. [f. Crack v. + -1NG 2.] 

l. That cracks or makes a sharp noise as in 
breaking ; that breaks with a sharp report; that 
bursts asunder, 

¢1340 Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1165 Wyth such a crakkande kry, 
as klyffes haden brusten. 1669 WorLipGE Syst. Agric. xiv. 
(1681) 300 Roaring or distant ‘Thunders signifie Wind ; but 
cracking or acute Thunders Winds and Ratn, 1821 CLARE 
Vill. Minstr. 1. 74 Cracking whip and jingling gears. 
1868 Geo. Eviot SP. Gipsy 243, | stepped across the crack- 
ing earth, and knew "['would yawn behind me. 

+2. Bragging, boasting ; boastful. Oéds. 

1528 Roy Satz. (Arb.) 43 Full of crakynge wordes inopin- 
able. 1689 Puttenuam Eng. Poesie ut. xvi. (Arb.) 184 The 
craking Scotts..made this bald rime vpon the English-men. 
1603 Breton Packet A/ad Lett. 11/2 A Cracking Coward 
was well cudgeld for his knauery. 1687 Montacve & Prior 
thind & P. Transv, 20 Come leave your Cracking tricks. 

3. slang. Vigorous, ‘ rattling ’, ‘thumping’. 

1880 Lavy F. Dixie Across Patagonia, He had gone quite 
ten miles at a cracking pace. 

Crack-jaw (kravk,d35), 2. [f. Crack v. + 
Jaw 5é.] Fit to erack the jaws; difficult to pro- 
nounce. 

1826 Disraeii Viz. Grey v. xiii. 237 A Polish nobleman, a 
Count somebody; I never can remember their crack-jaw 
names, 1862 H. Marrvat Vear in Sweden 1, 232 The 
names are far too crackjaw. 1886 G. ALLEN Afaimie's Sake 
v, Your outlandish crack-jaw foreigner lingo. 

Crackle :kre'k’l), 54. [f. the vb.] 

1. The act of crackling ; the emission of slight 
eracks. 

1833 Hr. Martineau Manch. Strike vi. 68 The occasional 
crackle when Allen folded his paper. 1855 CostELLo Séor. 
Screen 76 Vhe crackle of the blazing faggots. 1872 Brack 
Adu. Phaeton xiv. 200 A thin crackle of laughter. 

+2. Something that makes a erackling noise; a 
rattle. Ods. 

1sgr Prercivatt Sf. Dict., Trebeyo, a chesse boord, a 
childes crackle. 

3. A kind of china ware characterized by the ap- 
pearance of mimute cracks all over its surface. Also 
crackle-china, crackle-ware. So Crackle-glass, a 
kind of glass of a similar character (originally 
made at Venice). 

1867 Miss Brapponx &. Godwin 1, 170 Curious specimens 
of crackle, brought home by the Captain. 1885 G. H. 
Broucuton Sk. Rambles Holland xvii. 231 Their rarest and 
choicest bits of old blue and crackle. 

attrib. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 11. 668 s.v. Glass, The reticn- 
lated glass, the crackle glass..are all due to the Venetians, 


CRACKLING. 


1883 Miss Drapvon Gold. Calfiv. 43 They had. .sniffed at 
the stale fot-foxrri in old crackle vases. 1881 Scertbn. Mag. 
XXI. 266/2 A skin like yellow crackle-ware. 

Crackle krak’l), v.  [dim.and freq. of Crack 
v,3 see -LE.] 

1. fair, To emit a rapid succession of slight 
cracks ; to erepitate. 

1560 T. InceLteny Pisodb, Child in Modsicy Il. 315 My 
bones, alas, she will make to crackle. c 1657 CowLey A/isec., 
Death W. Harvey ix, Condemn it to the Fire, and joy tu 
hear It rage and crackle there. 1682 Creecu tr. Lucretius 
(1683) 190 ‘he Leaves all crackle. 1791 Cowper Odyss, 1x. 
80 Our latter'd sail-cloth crackled in the wind. 1860 Tyxva. 
Glac, \t. xix. 332 During the time of cooling the ice crackled 
audihly from its contraction. 1872 IlaRpwick Frad. Lam. 
179 Huge logs blazed and crackled. 

+b. To trill or quaver in singing. (Used in 
contempt.) Obs. 

aisoo Cuckow § Night. xxiv, My song is both true and 
plaine..though I cannot crakell so in vaine, As thou dost in 
thy throte. 

te. Lute-playing. (trans. To play the notes 
of a chord in rapid suecession instead of simul- 
taneously ; to exeeute an arpeggio. Ods. 

1676 Tl. Mace Alusick’s Jon, 170 ‘Vo crackle such three- 
part stops is only to divide eacli stop, with your thumb and 
two fingers, so as not to loose time, but give each crotchet 
its due quantity. 

2. trans. To erush or break down with slight 
but rapidly continuous cracking; as in the ease of 
anything hard and brittle. 

1611 Coter., Crousiller entre les dents, to crash, or crackle 
betweene the tecth, asa nut shell. 1881 J. W.OcLe//arveiay 
Oration 119 The clown who crackles his chestnuts at tlie 
Christmas fire. 

+3. zztr. To crack and break of in small 
pieces. Obs. 

1735, Dict. /olygraph. s.v. Colour, If there be too much 
gum, it will shine, and be apt to crackle off. 

4, trans. To crack (jokes) in a small way. 
F10UICE- USE. 

1878 W.C. Smita // ida (1879) 181 That wits might crackle 
their jests so droll. 

Crackled (krak’ld), ff/. a. [f. CrackLe vz. 
+-ED!.] a. Marked with small eracks upon the 
surface. b. Of roast pork: Having the skin crisp 
and hard (see CRACKLING vd/. sb. 2). 

1659 Gayton Art Longev. 32 The wayes are thron2’d 
blockt up with bellies big, (And bellies would be so) for 
crackled pig. 1890 Pad? J/ad? G. 28 Oct. 2/1 The appear- 
ance of crackled roast pork. 

Cra‘ckless, 2. rare. Without a crack; flaw- 
less, whole, unbroken. 

1616 J. Davies Six 7. Overbury's Wife Wks. (1876 6 
Then sith good name’s (like glasse) as frail as clear, All care 
sbould keep it cracklesse in thy Dear. 

Crdeklin (kreeklin), var. of CRACKLING, sense 
5; perh. after IF’. craguelin biscuit. 

1880 in WEBSTER Suff., and in later Dicts, 

Crackling (kreeklin), v/. sd. [-1nG 1.J 

l. The action of the verb CRacKLE; the produc- 
tion of a rapid succession of slight cracking sounds ; 
crepitation. 

1599 T. M[ouret] Sedhzwormes 51 With wondrous crackling 
filling both our eares. 1611 Brste Fcc?. vii. 6 The crackling 
of thornes vnder a pot. 1732 Arsutnnot Kudes of Diet i. 
252 Dry Scurvy with crackling of the Bones. 1860 TyxpALL 
Glac. 1, itt. 30 Vhe crackling of the frozen snow beneath our 
mfeets 
Jig. dena Sfect. No. 381 ? 13 Those little Crack- 
lings ot Mirth and Folly. 1862 Cartyte /redh. Gt. (1865) 
III. 1x. iit. 85 Gay bantering humour in him, cracklings, 
radiations. —_ ; : 

2. The erisp skin or rind of roast pork (usually 
scored with parallel cuts). 

1709 W. Kinc Cookery 486 But if it ties too long, the 
cracklings pall’d. 1796 Mrs. Giasse Cookery ili. 17 When 
you roast a loin..cut the skin across, to make the crackling 
eat the better. 31823 Lams “dia, Xoast Pig, There is no 
flavour comparable. .to that of the crisp, well-watched, not 
over-roasted, crackling, as it is well called. 1882 Mrs. FI. 
Reeve Covkery § Heusek. 195 Vhe object is to keep the 
crackling from scorching and to render it crisp. 

b. In Cambridge University slang, applied to 
the three bars of velvet on the sleeve of the gown 
wom by students of St. John’s College. In refer- 
ence to the nick-name ‘hogs’ . 

1873 in Slang Dict. 1891 /'roc. Soc. Antiguaries 15 Jan. 
217 Richly laced over the upper part of the arm, the ‘crack. 
ling as it would be called at Cambridge. ; 

3. The residue of tallow-melting, used for feeding 
dogs. (Usually p/.) Cf. Cracon. 

1621 Acts Fas. I"/ (1814) 628 (Jam.) That the candle- 
makeris prowyid thame selffis of houssis for melting of thair 
tallowe and cracklingis at some remote pairtis of the toun. 
1844 J. F. W. Jounnston Lect. Agric. Chens. 884 Cracklings 
are the skinny parts of the suet from which the tallow has 
been for the most part squeezed out. c¢ 1865 Leturny, in 
Circ. Se. 1. 94/1 The residue is sold under the name of 
greaves or cracklings, and is used for feeding dogs. 

b. dfal. and U. S. ‘ The crisp residue of hogs’ 
fat after the lard is fried out. Crackling-bread 
is corn-bread interspersed with  cracklings’ 
(Bartlett). 

1883 Gitmovr Mongols (1834) 27 A little fat melted in the 
pot, the cracklings carefully removed. 1887 Boston ‘Mass.) 
Frul, 3x Dec. 2/4 Half dozen pones of cracklin’ bread, made 
from Georgia-raised hogs. 


CRACKLING. 


4, =CracknEL. Now dial. [= F. craguelin.] 
1598 W. Pritiirs Linschoten’s Voy. 1. xxx. 58 A great 
siluer or guilt vessell full of bread baked like cracklinges. 
1847-78 in Hatuiwe i. 1875 Parisu Sussex Dial., Crack- 
dings, crisp cakes. 
=CRACKLE sb, 3, crackle-ware. 

1876 Ouiva Moths ix. 109 Sipping tea. .in an alcove lined 
with celadon and crackling. ; 

‘+ 6. Crackling-pokes (Sc.) : bags for holding ex- 
plosives in old naval warfare. Ods. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Boitis man bayr stanis & lyme 
pottis ful of lyme in the craklene pokis to the top. 

Crac‘kling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG *.] That 
crackles; see the verb. 

1567 Draxt Horace’s Epist. xvii. Fj, If crackling cartes, if 
tauernes noyse if stiffling dust disease the. a@ 1635 CorBet 
Poems (1807) 226 Makinge thy peace with Heaven..With 
holy meale and cracklinge salt. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1. 109 
1 knew a careful swain, Who gave them to the crackling 
flames. 1870 Huxiey Lay Serm. i. (ed. 5) 3 Crackling wit. 

Hence Cra‘cklingly adv. 

1611 Cotcr., Frioler, to consume..cracklingly, or with a 
noise, as fire does stubble. 1855 Chamb. Frni. 1V. 66 As 
he creeps cracklingly along [through a wood]. 

Crackly (krekli), a [f. Crackir + -y: cf. 
crack-y.] Prone to crackle; crisp and brittle. 

1859 Gutiick & Timas Paint. 78 The true Venetian crackly 
substance of water-colour, with the rich and transparent 
glazings of oil. 1884 A7eha/ah x. 144 I'm crisp and crackly 
like seaweed in an East wind. 

Cra‘ckmans. 7hzeves’ cant. [see CRACK 56.18: 
cf. darkmans =night.] A hedge. 

1610 S. Rowranps 17. Mark-all, Crackmans, the hedge. 
1621 B. Jonson Masgue Alet. Gipsies, To their libkins at 
the Crackmans. 1725 New Cant. Dict. s.v., The Cull 
thought to have loap'd by breaking through the Crack- 
mans. 19737 Bacchus & Venus, Thou the Crackmans down 
didst beat. 

Cracknel (krknél). Forms: 5 crakenelle, 
krakenelle, 5-6 craknel.1, 6 crakenell, cracke- 
nel 1, cracknelle, -nal, 6-9 -nell, 6--nel. [app. 
an alteration of F. craguelin : cf. the dial. equiva- 
lent CrackLine 4. With the F. cf. Flem. craecke- 
link, Du. krakeling in same sense, f. krake crack.] 

1. A light, crisp kind of biscuit, of a curved or 
hollowed shape. Cf. CRACKLING 4. 

1440 Prop. Parv. 48 Brede twyys bakyn, as krakenelle 
or symnel, or other lyke. 1481-90 Howard Housh. Bhs. 
(Roxb.) 165 Item, to krakenelles j.¢. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1, xvii. 19 Whan the plate is hote, they cast of the 
thyn paste theron, and so make a lytle cake in maner of a 
crakenell, or bysket. 1530 Patsor. 210/2 Crackenell, cracgue- 
lin, 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 369 That oblation 
was..a Seed peece of breade (which we call a cracknell) 
baked in an ouen. 1611 Bipce 1 Avugs xiv. 3 Take with 
thee ten loaues, and cracknels, and a cruse of honie. 1706 
Puitwips (ed. Kersey), Crackuels, a sort of Cakes made in 
shape of a Dish, and bak’d hard, so as to crackle under the 
Teeth. 1880 Beaconsrietp Exdym. Ixxxix. 413 Plum cakes 
..and no end of cracknels. 1884 Punch 23 Feb. 85/1 Crisp 
asa cracknel by Huntley and Palmer. 

attrib, 1620 Unton Invent. 27 One little cracknell boule. 

2. fl. Small pieces of fat pork fried crisp. (Jocal 
Jing, and U.S.) Cf. CRACKLING 3 b. 

3. = CRACKLE 3, CRACKLING 5. rare. 

1821 T. G. Wainewricut £ss. & Crit. 221 And other 
crockery both cracknell and green dragon. 

Cra‘ck-nut, sé. and a. 


A. sé. A nut-cracker. Now dial. 

In the first quot. the meaning may be ‘nuts that one 
cracks’. ; 

16.. FLetcHeR Poewts 244 (in Wright Prev. Dict.) That 
sweet fool, Just wean’d from’s bread and butter, and the 
school..Cracknuts and hobbihorse. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Wa-bk., Cracknuts, nut-crackers. 

B. adj. That cracks nuts. 

1587 M. Grove Pelops §& /ipp. (1878) 67 The little crack- 
nut squirrel, 

Crackow var. of Crakow. 

+ Cra‘ck-rack, (sb.) 2. Obs. An echoic word 
representing or describing a succession of cracks. 

1§83 Stanyuurst Aeveis u. (Arb.) 53 Thee crack rack 
crashing the vnwytting pastor amazeth. 

+ Cra‘ck-rope. O¢s. [f. Crack v. + Ropr.] 

1. = CRAcK-HALTER; also =rogue, vituperatively, 
and playfully. 

¢ 1450 Henryson ad's Confessionn 48 (Jam.) Syne widdie- 
nek and crak-raip callit als, And till our hyre hangit up be 
the hals. 1571 Epwarns Damon & P.in Wazl. Dodsley IV. 
68 Away, you crack-ropes, are you fighting at the court- 
gate? 1611 Cotcr., Badoin, a crackrope, waghalter, un- 
happie rogue, retchless villaine. 1620 SHELTON Don Qui. 
III. iii.1g ‘Sancho, you area Crack-rope’,quoth Don Quixote, 
“ifaith you want no Memory’. 1708 Motreux #abelais v. vii, 
About a score of fusty Crackropes and Gallowclappers. 

2. alirib. or adj. 

1611 Tariion's Fests (1844) 19 There was a crack-rope boy, 
meeting Tarlton in London street. 1631 Suircey Love in 
Vaze ww. iii, You do not know the mystery ¢ this lady is a 
hoy, a very crack-rope boy. 1818 Scott //rt. Afidl, xxx, 
Ye crack-rope padder, born beggar, and bred thief. 

+Crackship. Oss. nonce-wd. A mock title 
for a ‘crack’ (see CRACK sé, 11). 

1602 MippLeton Blurti1.i, Did not he follow your crack- 
ship [a page] ata beck given? 1607 Mauston Ii’hat )’ou 
Wild. i. 30 Bid. (a page] How live you? S/i. Miserably, 
complaining to your crack-ship. 

Cra‘ck-skull. rare. —Crack-Brain, 

1864in Webster, 1889 in E. Pracock .V. HW’, Linc. Gloss. 


ca. 2. 
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Cracksman (kreksm&n). slang. [f. Crack 
sh, 6+ MAN: cf. sportsman, etc.] A housebreaker. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cracksman, a house-breaker, 
1838 Dickens O. Twist II. 86 You'll be a fine young cracks- 
man, 1886 Alackw. Alag. 597 The skilled ‘ cracksmen 
thoroughly versed in the practical mechanics of burglary. 

Crackt: see CRACKED, 

Crack-tryst (kre‘k,traist). Sc. [f.Crack- 1.] 
One who ‘cracks’ or breaks tryst (see Crack vz. 
12); one who fails to fulfil an engagement 

1817 CartyLe Zarly Lett. (1886) 1. 113 Vhoushalt be pun- 
ished as a crack-tryst. 

Cra‘ck-wi:llow. [f. Crack v. + WitLow.] 
A name for Salix fragilis, a species of willow 
with brittle branches. 

1670 Ray Catal. Plant. 271 The Crack-willow. 1806 T. 
Harwoop Lichfield 453 Near Stow-pool, the sadi.cv_ fragi/is, 
crack-willow, flourishes. 1861 Miss Prati Flower P/. V. 80. 

+ Crack-winded, a. O¢s. Also cracked-, 
crackt-. [f. CracK- 2] = BRokENWINDED. 

1680 Lond. Gaz. No. 1550/4 The other a little crack 
winded. 1686 /dd, No. 2136/4 Ared roan Gelding-.crackt- 
winded. 1706 /47d¢. No. 4190/4 A sorrel chesnut Nag, alittle 
crack winded. 

Cracky (kreki), a. [f. Crack + -y.] 

1. Having cracks or fractures; prone to crack. 

1725 Brapey Fam. Dict. s.v. Slate, That sort of Stone 
is not cracky, but firm and good. 1880 Brackmore J/. 
Anerley 1, xvii. 278 White buckled walls, and cracky lintels. 

2. Somewhat cracked in intellect ; crazy. 

1854 H. Stricktanp Jvavel Thoughts 99 Let cracky 
Carlyle say what he will. 1855 Ropinson IVAztby Gloss. s.v., 
dl bit cracky, partially crazy. ; 

3. Abounding in conversation. 7z0rth., chiefly Sc. 

1801 Macneitt Poems (1844) 88 To mak usa’ sae pleased 
and cracky. 1825 Lp. Cocksurn J/em. 355 They were 
rather civil, and very cracky creatures. 

Cracoke: see CRAWKE. 

+Cracon. Os. Also crauckond, crakan, 
craconum, krawkan, kraghen. [Etymol. un- 
certain: perh. f. Crack v. or F. craguer; cf. 
CRAWKE in same sense.] =CRaAcKLING 3: cf. Du 
Cange s.v. Cremzum. 

ayo £. £. Psalter ci. 4 (cit. 3] Mi banes als krawkan 
dried pa [Lat. stcut in frixerium confrixa sunt), a1340 
Hampote Psalter ci. 4 My banys as kraghen dryed [z. 77. 
crauckond, cracon, brent grees, crakan]. c1450 A/edulla 
MLS. (in Promp. Parv. 101) A craconum of grece or talwhe, 
1483 Cath. Angl. 80 Crakan, cremzum. 


|| Cracovienne (krikduvijen). [F. fem. adj. 
=Cracovian, f. Cracovie Cracow in Poland.] A 
kind of light and lively Polish dance. 


1844 Disrarit Coningsby iv. xi, He could..execute a 
Cracovienne with all the mincing graces of a ballet heroine. 


Cracus: see CRaccus. 

-eracy, formerly also -cratie, -crasie, a. F. 
-cratie (-krasz), ad. med.L. -cratia, a. Gr. -xparia, 
in composition ‘ power, rule’, f. xparos strength, 
might, rule, authority. Already used in Greek in 
apioroxparia aristocracy, rule of the best-born, 5n- 
poxparta democracy, popular government, éxAo- 
«patia ochlocracy, mob-rule, mAovroxpatia pluto- 
cracy, an oligarchy of wealth, @eoxparia theocracy, 
rule of God; whence ANGELOCRACY, government 
by angels, destiocracy (The Times 21 Nov. 1863) 
the rule of beasts. All these have a preceding o 
belonging to or representing the stem vowel of the 
first element, but which tends to be viewed as part 
of the suffix, as if this were -ocracy. The word 
artstocracy has in modem times, in Fr. and Eng., 
passed into the senses of ‘a rnling body of nobles, 
the nobles as a ruling class, political power, or 
upper class’, after which democracy has received 
the sense of ‘the people or lower class as a poli- 
tical power or element’, and Alzlocracy that of ‘a 
class ruling or influential by virtue of its wealth’. 

Hence the suffix, in the form -ocracy, has been 
added to English words, to designate in mockery 
or ridicule any dominant, superior, or aspiring 
class, as in the following (mostly colloquial or 
newspaper words); éarresterocracy, brokerocracy, 
capocracy, millocracy, shipocracy, shoddyocracy 
(barristers, brokers, cap-setting women, mill- 
owners, ship - owners, shoddy - manufacturers, as 
classes of social standing or pretensions) ; see also 
BEERocRACY, CLUBocRACcY, CoTTonocracy, Coun- 
TYOcRAcY, MOBocRACY, SNOBOCRACY, SHOPOCRACY, 
SLAVEOCRACY, etc. 


1866 Lond. Rev. 6 Jan. 6/1 The Lord Lieutenant. .holds a 
court for the barristerocracy of Dublin to wear periodical 
pumps in. 1860 Lit. Churchman V1.270/1 The ‘demoralis- 
ing’ influence of a slipper-working ‘capocracy’ upon the 
minds..of the younger clergy. 1887 19/4 Centy. Aug. 159 
Anarchy..is obviously as incompatiole with plutocracy as 
with any other kind of cracy. 


+Cra‘dden,-on, sé. and a. Obs. exc. dial, Also 
6-7 Sc. crau-, crawdoun; 8-g dial. craddant. 
[Derivation uncertain: possibly the same word as 
CRaATHON, but app. associated in Sc. with craw to 
crow and dow; several quots. refer to or suggest 
a cock that will not fight.] A craven, a coward. 


CRADLE. 


1513 Doucias ners x1. Prol. 119 Becum thow cowart, 
craudoun recryand, And by consentcry cok, thideid is dycht. 
1571 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 158 Neither 
must you..have him [the cock] a Craddon, for he must 
sometime stand in the defence of his wife and children. 
1606 Birmie Avrk-Buriall (1833) 23 It wold make our 
craw-down fedrum fal. 1825-7g Jamieson, Cradden, a 
dwarf. Lanarks. 

Hence } Craddenly a., cowardly. 

1674 Ray XM. C. Words, Crassantly, as a crassantly lad, 
a coward. Chesh, In Lancashire they say craddantly. 
So 1692-1732 in Cotes. 1742-1800 Baitey. A Craid- 
dantly Lad, a Coward. Lancash. 1787 Grose /rov. Gloss., 
Craddenly, cowardly. North. 1847-78 Hatuiwe tt, Crad- 
dantly, 

Craddle, dial. var, of CRADLE. 

Crade, obs. f. of Crate. 

Cradge (kradz), sé. Jocal. In the East of 
England: A small bank made to keep out water. 

1854 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XV.1. 19 (Linc.) Crests, cradges, 
and ward-dykes [were] constructed to hold off fen-waters 
from the inned grounds. 1877 in NV. IV. Linc. Gloss. 72. 

Cradge, v. ocal. [f. prec. sb.] (See quots.) 

Hence Cra‘dging vé/. sé. 

1880 Lincoln Mercury 5 Nov. 4 Many hands were set on 
to increase the cradging on the west bank. /é/d. 6 These 
[banks] were temporarily cradged, and slips and leakages 
made good. 1891 Chamb, Frul.26 Dec. 828/2 ‘ Cradging’ 
banks—that is, heightening and backing them temporarily 
with clay, to prevent the water running over them or per- 
colating through them. 

Cradle (kréi-d‘l). Forms: 1 cradel, -ol, 3-7 
cradel(e, 4 (cradyl, Sc. kardil), 4-6 cradil(le, 
4-5 kradel(l, 5-7 cradell(e, 5- cradle; 4-6 cre- 
dille, -dyl(l(e, -del, 5 Sc. creddil(l, 7 credle, 7 
(9 dial.) craddle, 9 dal. creddle. [OE. cradol, 
beside which there was perh. a parallel form 
*credel whence northern ME. evedel, credel, mod. 
Se. and north. Eng. creddle. Derivation uncertain. 

Usually compared with OHG. chratio, cratto, MHG. 
kratte ‘basket, panier, creel’ which, with the synonymous 
OHG. c&’)rezzo, MHG. chrezze, kretze, Ger. kratze, kretze 
(having also, Grimm, Avdtze I. 3, the sense ‘cradle’), ap- 
pears to go back to an ablaut-stem *kraz-, rad. From 
this, OE. cradol, cradel might be a diminutive formation, 
lit. ‘little basket’: cf. mod. bassinet. — 

The various Celtic derivations conjectured, e.g. from 
Welsh cr#d, ‘shake, shakes, ague’, now also in N. Wales 
‘cradle’, from Gael. cvxeathal/ (kre‘al), cradle, etc., have no 
etymological value. Cyrazdha/ sometimes erroneously cited 
as Irish, is a bad spelling of Gael. creathadl, given by 
O'Reilly from Shaw.] 

I. 1. A little bed or cot for an infant: pro- 
perly, one mounted on rockers, but often ex- 
tended to a swing-cot, or a simple cot or 


basket-bed that is neither rocked nor swung. 

¢1000 /ELrric Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker I. 124 Cunabuduni, 
cradel. az2zzg Ancr. R. 82 Heo maked of hire tunge 
cradel to pes deofles bearn, & rocked hit georneliche ase 
nurice. ¢1330 R. Brunxe Chron. (1810) 243 In hir credille 
3ing tille Inglond scho cam. 1393 Lanot. P. Pd. C. x. 79 
Wakynge a nyghtes..to rocke pe cradel. ¢1440 Pronip. 
Parv. tor Credel, or cradel, crepundium. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopl. Epist. 358 The..valliaunt warriour.. once .. lay 
crying in a wicker cradle. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 
xxvi. 123 The rocking the infant in his cradle follows next. 
1748 F. Smitu Voy. Disc. N-lV, Pass. 211 The Women 
carry these Cradles at their Backs, with the Child’s Back 
to dee 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop x, He rocked the 
cradle with his foot. A/od. Proverb, She who rocks the 
cradle rules the world. : 

Jig. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. [V, i.i. 20 Wilt thou. .rock his 
Braines, In Cradle of the rude imperious Surge. 1602 
Marston Antonio's Rev. i. iv, To rock your baby thoughts 
in the cradle of sleepe. 1835 Lytron Rienzi u. iv, To 
rock them..in the cradle of their false security. 

b. Applied to a piece of silver plate, or the 
like, presented to the wife of a mayor to whom 
a child is born during his period of office. 

Originally a cradle, or the model of one, for which some- 
thing else is now often substituted. 

1863 /élustr. Lond. News 16 Jan. (Hoppe), The Lady 
Mayoress of Dublin, having given birth to a child during 
her husband’s year of office as Mayor, has been presented 
with a silver cradle. The gift is really a case, but on such 
occasions it is always termed a‘Cradle’, 1880 A/’chester 
City News 4 Dec., At the Annual dinner of the City 
Council .. Alderman Pattison the ex-Mayor, was presented 
with a silver cradle .. It is a pretty conceit, this custom of 
presenting a silver cradle to a chief Magistrate on the 
occasion of a birth in his family during his year of office. 


2. In various phrases, taken as the symbol of 
infancy or of the first period or stage of existence ; 
e.g. from the (first, or very) cradle, to stifle in the 


cradle, watch over the cradle, etc. 

1sss Even Decades t10 Wherwith the stomakes of owr 
people. .haue euer byn noorisshed euen from their cradelles. 
1581 MutcasTer Positions xxxix. (1887) 186 To keepe a 
countenaunice farre aboue the common, euen from the first 
cradle. 1611 Biste 7vansi, Pref. 10 In the Latine wee 
haue been exercised almost from our verie cradle. 1659 B, 
Harris Parival's [ron Age 153 Nowthis infamous treason 
was known.. but all the difficulty was how to stifle it in the 
Cradle. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 52 P 4 A modest Fellow 
never has a Doubt from his Cradle to his Grave. 1795 
Burke Corr. IV. 309 To watch over the cradle of those 
seminaries. 1848 Macautay /fzst. Eng. J. 12 That the 
Norman gentlemen were orators from the cradle. 1884 D. 
Hunter tr. Aeuss’s Hist. Canon iv. 61 Churches whose 
origin goes back te the cradle of Christianity. . . 

3. fg. The place or region in which anything is 


nurtured or sheltered in its earlier stage. 


CRADLE. 


1s90 Spenser /. Q.1. x. 64 Sith to thee is unknowne the 
cradle of thy brood. 1628 Coxe On Litt. Pref., Our labors 
are but the cradles of the law. 1734 tr. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 
(1827) I. Pref. 5 Ikgypt that served at first as the cradle of 
the holy nation. 1841 W. Svaipinc /faly § /t, Zsl. 1. 20 
The cradle of literature and art. 1867 FREEMAN Norv. 
Cong. (1876) 1. vi. 407 Wessex the cradle of the royal house. 

4. Applied foetécally to that which serves as a 


couch or place of repose. 

1sgo Suaks. J/ids. N. ii. i. 80 Swaggering .. So neere 
the Cradle of the Faierie Queene? 192 Ven, & Ad. 
1185 In this hollow cradle [the bosom] take thy rest My 
throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night. 1790 
Cowrer Odyss.1v. 506 Four cradles in the sand she scoop‘d. 

5. Naut. ‘A standing bedstead for a wounded 
seaman, instead of a hammock’ (Crabb’*. 

1803 Naval Chron. 1X. 259 Captain Merville..gave him 
that night one of the ship's company’s cradles. 1867 in 
Smytn Sdrlor’s Word-bk. 

II. Technical applications to things having the 
structure. appearance, use, or rocking motion of 
the child’s cradle. 

6. Any framework of bars, cords, rods, etc. 
united by lateral ties; a grating, or hurdle-like 
structure : 

spec. &. A framework or grating placed round anything 
to protect it; b. a supporting framework; ¢. a frame in 
which glaziers carry glass; a crate of glass; d. a basket- 
like grating or framework; a cresset; @. a suspended 
scaffolding orstage used by workmen on buildings, in mines, 
etce.; f. in Coach-building (see quot. 1794); t g. The bed 
or carriage of a cannon (quot. 1497). 

1379 Adem. Ripon (Surtees) IIT. 103 Et de j Credel. 1497 
on Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 1. 348 Giffin to pynouris to bere 
the treis to be Mons new cradil to hir, /b¢e. 349, xiij 
stane of irne, to mak grath to Mons new cradill. 1538 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Ane cradill of glass. 156 
Ludlow Churchw, Acc. (Camden) toz lor makinge a new 
cradle for the here. /é/d. 130 For makinge of a cradelle to 
goe about the steple 6x1 Markuam Conutry Content. 1. 
xvi. (1668) 78 Set a little cradle of limed straws about his 
seat, 1664 Evetyn Nad. Hort. (1729) 201 Carefully protect 
.- your Ranunculus’s..covering them with Mattresses sup- 
ported on Cradles of Hoops. 1665 P&Arl. Trans. 1. 81 ‘The 
Iron-grate or Cradle that holds the burning Coals. 1679 
Prot Staffordsh. (1686) 280 An old Man..that carryed a 
cradle of glasses at his back. @1682 Str T. Browne 
Tracts 49 Men place cradles upon high trees in marish 
regions, that storks may breed upon them. 1694 Acct. 
Sev. Late Voy. .(1711) 171 From the Water to the Cradle, 
(that is the round Circle that goeth round about the Middle 
of the Mast, and is made in the shape of a Basket). 1695 
Kennett /ar. Antig. Gloss. s.v. Carecta, A cradle .. 
applied to soine other utensils that carry or bear any thing. 
As in the North, a dish-cradle, for the setting up wooden 
dishes or trenchers. 1742 Br. Witson in Keble Zé xxiii. 
{1863) 800 My proposal to dry corn-mows (by a sort of cradle 
perforating them to ensure ventilation’. 1771 Batchelor 
(1773) I. 256 Mr. F. mounted on the box, driving a stage 
coach, with Mr. P-ns-by inthe cradle. 1794 W. FeLton 
Carriages (1801) I. 130 A cradle is a leather platform, made 
to receive the seat. Coachboxes are not complete without 
cradles and seats, 1823 J. Bapcock Doz, Amusemt. 20 
These pieces of wood being placed upon moveable cradles 
made of hammered iron. 1870 E. Peacock Radf Skirl. 11. 
65 You must see to the creddles.. I can't have my young 
oaks barked.  /di¢’. II]. 195 The iron cradle in which the 
warning-light had often burned. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Cradle..8 A_ suspended scaffold used by miners. 1879 
Tuomson & Tatt Nat. Pail. 1.1. 486 Each of the counter- 
poises is equal to twice the weight of one of the pulleys 
with its sliding cradle. 1884 J. Mackintosu //ést. Crviliz. 
Scot. WI. xxix. 329 The Wemyss glass-work..The cradles 
contained fifteen wisp. 

7. Husb. A light frame of wood attached to a 
scythe, having a row of long curved teeth parallel 
to the blade, to lay the corn more evenly in the 
swathe; ‘a three forked instrument of wood on 
which the corn is caught as it falls from the sithe’ 
(Tusser Redivivus 1710). 

1573 LTusser //usé. (1878) 37 A cradle for barlie, with 
rubstone and sand. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 49 
Corne sythes haue allwayes cradles, for carryinge of the 
corne handsomely tothesweathbalke. 1677 Plot Ox/fordsh., 
255 Which [barley] they mow with a sithe without a cradle. 
1750 Exuis Mod, Husbandm. IV. ii, 44 Barley..is mown by 
the scythe and cradle. ¢ 1818 Mrs. Carey Jour in France 
i, (1823) 15 The scythes. .are very light, with a little cradle 
attached. 1866 THorEau Vankee in Canada iii. 56 Wishing 
to learn if they used the cradle .. I set up the knives and 
forks on the blade of the sickle to represent one. 

8. Surg. A protecting framework of different 
kinds for an injured limb, etc. 

(a) A series of arches of wire or wood, connected by longi- 
tudinal strips, to sustain the pressure of the bedclothes. (6) 
A framework in which an injured limb may be slung. 

1704 F. Futter Aled. Gymn. (1711) 44 The sick Person 
may at once enjoy the Convenience of a Cradle. 1706 
Pritttrs (ed. Kersey) s.v.. A Surgeon's Cradle..to lay a 
broken Leg in. 1847 Sout tr. Chedius’ Surg. 1. 511 For 
the more effectual cooling of the limb a cradle should be 
kept over it. 1870 ‘I. Hotmes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) V. 886 
The limb is then slung in a simple cradle. 1883 Braitu- 
waite Aetrospect Med. LXXXVI. 167 The cradles for the 
knee and ankle are made of wood. 

9. Naut. The framework on which a ship rests 
during construction or repairs, and on which she 
slides at launching. Also, that in which a vessel 
lies in a way or slip, or in a canal-lift (cf. CorFER 
9); and other analogous applications. 

1627 Cart. Situ Seaman's Grant i. 1 A cradel is a 
frame of timber, made along a ship. .for the more ease and 
safty im lanching. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Afarine (1789), 
Cottes, the ways, or cradles, upon which a ship. .descends, 
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when she is.. launched. 1775 Farcx Day's Diving Vess. 
50 There are different kinds of cradles .. made use of for 
weighing of vessels; one sort is made of four cables of equal 
length. 1837 Blachkw. A/ag. 1. 547/1 Vhe Kent, of 80 guus, 
was..securely placed in a cradle for repair. 31852 S. C. 
Ibrees Gloss. Pract. Archit, 126 Cradle, or Coffer, the 
framework employed in perpendicular lifts, for holding the 
boats, and conveying them from one pond to the other. 
1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 223/2 The ‘cradles’ must 
be fitted.. between the hottom of the ship and the sliding- 
way. 

10. An appliance in which a person or thing is 


swung or carried. 

a. The apparatus in which a person is drawn from a 
wreck to a place of safety. b. ‘A machine made of stout 
sail-cloth, for the purpose of shipping and unshipping 
horses’ (Crabb Tech, Dict. 1823). 

1839 36 I’cars of Seafaring life 268 They hauled the lines 
in..the cradle [was] sent along, and by this means thirteen 
persons were saved, ; : 

+11. The part of a cross-bow on which the missile 
rested. Ods. 1721- iu BatLey. 

12. Arch. and Building. (See quots. ; 
COFFER § a.) 

1823 Crans Techn. Dict., Cradle (Archit. vide Coffer. 
1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Cradle (Carpentry\, the rough 
framework or bracketing forming ribbing for vaulting 
ceilings and arches intended to be covered with plaster. 
1875 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cradéc, a name sometimes given 
to a centering of ribs and lattice for turning culverts. 

13. Engraving. A chisel-like tool with a serrated 
edge, which is ‘ rocked’ to and fro over the surface 


of the metal plate, to produce a mezzotint ground. 
1788-9 Howarp Encycl. 1. 619 Cradle, among engravers, 
is the name of an instrument used in scraping mezzotintos 
and preparing the plate. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts s.v. En- 
aviig 11,288 This operation is called daying the ground ; 
itis performed by rocking the cradle to and fro. 1883 J. 
C. Smtru Brit, Mezsotinto Portr. jw. ii. p. xxiii, The in- 
struments used in mezzotinto engraving consist of the 
cradle, or rocking-tool, the scraper, etc. F ; 
14. Gold Afining. A trough on rockers in which 
auriferous earth or sand is shaken in water, in 


order to separate and collect the gold. 


also 


1849 Jilustr. Loud. News 17 Nov. 325/1 (Let. fr. Gold — 


Diggings) Two men can keep each other steadily at work, 
the one digging and carrying the earth in a bucket, and the 
other washing and rocking the cradle. 1852 Motiey Lc//. 
(1889) 1. 146 Whether I shall at last find a few grains of pure 
gold in my cradle. 1883 Century A/ag. Jan., The Cradle 
or rocker is the rudest..of all machines for the separation 
of gold. 

15. See Cat's CRADLE. 

TIT. attrib, and Comb. 

16. General: a. attributive, as (sense 1) cradle- 
babe, -bed, -cap, -child, -clothes, +-clout, -dream, 
fellow, -head. -life, -melody, -necessartes, -prac- 
tise, -stde, -throne, -time, -tune; (sense 7) cradle- 
bar; b. objective, as cradle-dealer, -keeper, -plun- 
derer,-rocker; c. locative, as cradle-sworn, -tombed, 

1593 Suaks. 2 /fen VI, i. ii. 392 As milde and gentle as 
the *Cradle-babe. a 1847 Mrs. SHERWooD Lady of Mlanor 
II. xvii. 451 She took her little infant..and laid her asleep 
upon the *cradle-bed. 1868 Lp. Hovcuton Select. 210 
Beside the downy cradle-bed. 101g Wutrstan //ow1. 
Xxxiil. (1883) 158 *Cradolcild gebeowode burh welhreowe 
unlaja. 1832 J. Bree St. Herbert's /sle 55 Though a cradle. 
child misfortune threw me on the shoals of life. 1596 
Suaks. 1 Hen. /V,1. i. 88 That some Night-tripping- Faiery, 
had exchang’d In *Cradle-clothes, our Children where they 
lay. 1838 J. Grant S&. Lond. 333 To the profession of a 
*cradle dealer. 1845G. Murray /slaford 55 The Bethlehem. 
song that hushed our *cradle-dreams. 1847 Mrs. SHERWooD 
in Life xxxi. 538 With hint who had ee my *cradle- 
fellow. 1864 ‘TENxyson Sea Dreanis 277 The woman.. 
half embraced the basket “cradle-head. 1610 HEAcey Sv. 
Aug, Citte of God 164 Cuinina, the “cradle-keeper and 
wich-chaser, 1882-3 Scuarr Encycl. Relig. Kuovdl. 111. 
2138 Christian art in Rome, where it had its *cradle-life. 
1851 D. Jerrorp S?. Giles x. 100 It had been a *cradle 
melody to him, 1552 Hutoet, *Cradé necessaries, or all 
thinges pertaynyng to the swathlynge of Infantes. 1548 
Upatt Erasut. Par., Luke 190 b, An infaunte in the 
*cradle place. 1864 W. Writsy Asmer, Slav. 187 We have 
..*cradle-plunderers for church members. 1631 MASStNGER 
Emp. East tv. iv, The cure of the gout.. without boast be it 
said, my *cradlepractice. 1888 Odio Archrol. & Hist. 
Quarterly June 105 Nations now gather to the *cradleside 
of any new-born thought. 1891 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 547 
A *cradle-sworn conspiracy To set the world awry. 1846 
Kesce Lyra /unoc. i. x. 10 That Saint..who to Jesus’ 
*cradle-throne Led us first. 1586 Warner Ab, Ensg. 1. iii. 
(R.), Hercules [of] whose famous acts. .the first but not the 
least In *cradle-time befell. 1868 WitmieR Among the 
Hills xii, As free as if from cradle-time We two had played 
together. 1598 Sytvester Du Sartas u, ii. Babylon 511 
One in the feeble birth becomming old, Is *cradle-toomb'd. 
1880 Conteutp. Rev. Mar. 417 Ears whose *cradle-tune had 
been the beat Of ocean-waves. 


17. Special Comb.: +cradle-band, -bands, 
swaddling cloth, or bands; ‘+ cradle-barn, 
cradle-child; +cradle-chimney (see quot.); 
eradle-drill, a rock-drill supported on a cradle- 
like trough; cradle-heap, -hill (U.S.) a hillock 
formed by the fallen trunk of a tree; cradle-hold- 
ing, 2 name for land held in BorovGH-ENGLISH ; 
cradle-hole (U.S.), a depression in a road; also 
a spot from which the frost is melting; cradle- 
joint, a joint allowing something to swing or 
oscillate ; cradle-land, the land in which a peo- 
ple dwell in their earliest times ; cradle-man, one 


CRADLE. 


who uses a cradle-scythe, a cradlcr; + cradle- 
piece, a piece cut out ofa quill in making a pen; 
cradle-printing-maehine, ‘a printing machine in 
which the cylinder has only a half revolution, which 
gives it a rocking or cradle-like motion’ (Ogilvie) ; 
cradlc-roof, a roof, in shape like a half cylinder, 
divided into panels by wooden ribs; eradle- 
scale, ‘a pair of scales for weighing sacks of corm 
in a mill’ (Evans Lezcestersh. Gloss.); cradle- 


jt 
scythe, a scythe fitted with a cradle (in sense 7) ; 
cradle-song, a song sung to a child in the cradle, 
a lullaby; + ecradle-tooth, a rib of the cradle of 
a scythe ; cradle-vault \sce quot. and cf. cradle- 
roof); t cradle-walk, a garden walk over-arched 
with clipped yew or the like; + cradle-witted a, 
having the wits of an infant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. ix. (1495) 195 The 
nouryce bindeth the chylde togyders wyth *cewmilancen 
¢ 1475 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 794/1 /fec /assia, credylbond. 
1552 Hu ort, Cradle bande, sstifa. c¢ 1300 //avelok 1912 
He..made hem rowte Als he weren *kradelbarnes. 1825 
79 Jamteson, *Cradle-Chimlay, the large oblong cottage 
grate, open at all sides, used in what iscalled a round-about 
fireside. 1884 R. Hunt British Adining 526 A single-uct- 
ing *cradle-drill mounted on a stretcher bar for sinking 
shafts. 1830 Gatt Lawrie 7. 111. ii. (1849) 86 Stumps 
and *cradle heaps. .succeeded one another. 1882 F. Pottock 
in Alacin. Mag. XLV). 360 note, The land is known.. as 
*cradle-holding in some parts of the south. 1867 J. Hloae 
Alicrose. 1. iii, 1g0 A small tube..connected to a stout pin 
by means ofa “cradle-joint. 1872 Yeats Growth Coun. 
37 The position of Egypt between the *cradle lands of the 
human race and the African continent. 1889 P. A. Baucr 
Plantation Negro 197 *Cradlemen, ditchers, assorters of 
tobaccoare paid higherfor the same. .time. 1727 W. Mature 
lug. Alau’s Comp. 76 Enter your Knife sloping .. about 
twice the breadth of the Quill .. and cut away the *Cradle- 
piece. 1845 Ecclesiologist 1V. 282 The *cradle roof of the 
chancel still remains; some of the bosses are very good. 
1875 Gwttt Archit. § 2052h, The framing of cradle roofs, 
with king-posts carried upon the tie-beams. 1669-8: Wor- 
tioce Dict. Rust., A cradle is a frame of wood fixed to a 
sythe for the mowing of corn..it is then called a *Cradée- 
sythe. 822 J. Fut Lett. fr. Amer. 99 The axe, the 
pick-axe, and the cradle-scythe. 1398 Trevisa 5arth. De 
P, R. vi. iv. (1495) 19 Nouryces vse lullynges and other 
*crady! songes to pleyse the wyttes of the chylde. 1889 
Spectator 9 Nov. 636/1 It is remarkable. .that Watts, whe 
was a bachelor, has written the loveliest cradle-song in the 
language. 164: Best Farm. Dks. (Surtees) 120 The 
smallest sort of them for harrowe-spindles, some for *cradle- 
teeth; and some. .for plongh-staffes. 1875 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., *Cradle Vault, a term used, but improperly, to 
denote a cylindric vault. 1662 Eve.ys Diary 9 June (D.), 
The *cradle-walk of hornebeame in the garden 1s. .very ob- 
servable. 1751 SmMotctetT Per. Pre. (1779) TL. Ixxxi. 124 
The garden laid out in a cradle-walk, and intervening 
parterres. 1580 Sipney Arcadia uu. 222 Who.. Though 
*cradle-witted, must not honor lose. 


Cradle (krét'd’1), v. [f. prec. sd.] 
1. ¢rans. To lay or place in, or as in, a cradle ; 


to rock to sleep. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1707 The catyfest creatur pat 
credylytt was euer. a@1700 Drypex (J.), Convey’d to earth 
and cradled in a tomb, ¢1714 ARBUTHNOT, etc. J /art. 
Scrté. 1. ni, He shall be cradled in my ancient shield. 18356 
Carern (ed. 2) 10 We'll cradle up our infant child, And take 
our evening’s ramble. 1864 ‘TeNxyson Sea Dreants 57 
"bhe babe. .cradled near them, wail’d and woke The mother. 

Jig. 1659 LoveLace /oems (1864) 207 Ere the morn cradles 
the moon. 1800 Moore Anacrcon iv. 6 Let me have a 
silver bowl, Where I may cradle all my soul, 

b. To receive or hold as a cradle. 

1872 Ho.tanp ard. Proph, 82 For the manger of Beth: 

lehem cradles a king. 


+2. ¢nutr. (for reff.) To lie as in a cradle. 
Obs. 


1610 SHAKS. Jezzp, 1. ii. 464 Wither’d roots, and huskes 
Wherein the Acorne cradled. : 
3. ¢rans. To nurture, shelter, or rear in infancy, 


or in the earliest stage. 

1613 Purcnas /’rlgrimage 34 Cain..cradled yet in his 
fathers houshold. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy of Allies Wks. 
1842 I. 606 A commonwealth in a manner cradled in war. 
1840 Hoop Uf Khine 192 The house that cradled Prince 
Metternich. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan Mystics (1860) 1. 165 
A fear in which they have been cradled. 1865 Union Kez. 
III. 263 Wesleyan Methodism, if not born, was cradled in 
Lincolnshire, J 

b. 70 cradle into: to rock or lull zzto; to 


nurture 27/0 from the cradle. 

1819 SuELtey Julian & A. 545 Most wretched men Are 
cradled into poetry by wrong. 1833 CHatmers Const. Manx 
(1835) I. iv. 177 The conscience is cradled into a state of 
stupefaction, ; 

4. /{usb. To mow corn, etc.) with a cradle- 
scythe. Also aédsol. (dial. cradle.) 

1750 Exits Jod. //usbandm. V. ii. 61 The art of cradling 
corn, 1835 /ait’s Mag. 11. 149 Arye field..which he had.. 
let tobe craddled. 1838 Hawtuorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1883) 
153 A man with a cradle over his shoulder, having been 
cradling oats. 1856 O_mstep Slave States 203 One quarter 
of an acre a day was secured for each able hand engaged in 
cradling, raking, and binding. 

To set or support, in or on a cradle; to raise a 
boat or ship to a higher level by a cradle. 

1775 Fatcx Day's Diving Vess. so A method that 

romises better success..namely, cradling the object. 1823 

WV. Scoressy Fru. 305 The ship being firmly cradled upon 
the tongues of ice. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. s.v. Cradle, 
The locks are insufficient or absent, and boats are cradled 
and transported over the grade. 


CRADLED. 


6. To support the back of (a picture, panel, etc.) 
by longitudinal ribs and transverse slips. 

1880 WessTER Sx fp/.s.v., To cradle a picture. 1891 Pad/ 
Mall G. 24 Aug. 2/1 The panel was cradled—that is, narrow 
pieces of mahogany were fixed... down the back of the 
panel, and these were cross-hatched with other slips .. The 
cradling makes it difficult for the panel to warp. : 

7. To wash (auriferous gravel) in a miner's 


cradle. Also aésol. and fig. 

1852 Earp Gold Col. Australia 144 All occupations, 
other than digging and cradling, are. .reserved for Sunday. 
1860 O. W. Hotmes Edsze V. 188 (Hoppe), I don't donbt 
there is some truth in the phenomena of animal magnetism}; 
but when you ask me to cradle for it, I tell you that the 
hysteric girls cheat so, etc. : : 

8. Coopering. To cut a cask in two lengthwise. 

1874 Knicnt Dict. AJech., Cradling, cutting a cask in 
two lengthwise, in order to allow it to pass through a door- 
way or hatchway, the parts being afterwards united and re- 
hooped. 

Cradled (kréid’ld), a. [f. Crapie v. or sd. + 
-ED.] 1. Laid or reposing in a cradle. 

a 1631 Donne Progr. Soul (R.), Her cradled child. 1775 
SuHeripan Duevuna 1. i, Love, like a cradled infant, is lulled 
by asad melody. 18126 Byron Siege Cor. xxxiii, Where in 
cradled rest they lay. 1871 C. B. PEArson Sarna Sequences 
vii. 2x The King of Heaven is cradled found Amid the 
beasts He made. 

2. Cut down with the cradle-scythe. 

1847 Hatteck Recorder Wks. 216 Ripened like summer's 
cradled sheaf, 

3. Provided with a cradle: cf. Cradle-scythe. 

1885 Fortn. in Waggonette 101 My friend was to exhibit 
his skill with the cradled scythe. 

Cradle-hood (kréi-d’lhud).  [f, CrapLe sé. + 
-HOOD.] The condition of a ehild in the cradle ; 
babyhood, infancy. 

1599 NasHe Lenten Stuffe Wks. 1883-4 V. 212 All their 
transmutations from their Cradlehoode. J/od. From the 
stage of cradlehood to extreme old age. 

Cradler (kr2-dlai). Also 9 dial. eraddler. ff. 
CRADLE v. + -ER.] a. One who or that which 
cradles (an infant, etc.). b. One who reaps with 
a cradle-scythe. 

1835 7ait's Mag. II. 149 Craddlers generally mow round 
the field when the crop admits of doing so. 1844 Lp. 
Houcuton Mew. Many Scenes, Dream in Gondola 98 
Cradler of placid pleasures .. Dear boat! 1856 O_msTED 
Slave States 204 A gang of fair cradlers and binders. 

Cradling (kréldlin), v/. sb. [f. CRADLE v. + 
-1nG 1] 

1. The action of the vb. CRrapLE 
senses; an instance of this. /¢. and fig. 

1818 Keats Exdyizion 1, 391 A yielding up, a cradling on 
her care. 1858 O. W. Homes Ant. Breakf-t, iii. (1891) 
60 Oftentimes a single cradling gets them all, and after 
that the poor man’s labor is only rewarded by mud and 
worn pebbles. 

2. A framework of wood or iron, esp. in Archit. 

1823 Rutter Fonthill 69 Pinnacles. .bound together by a 
cradling of iron. 1823 Craps Techn. Dict., Cradling 


in various 


(Archit.), the mass of timber-work disposed in arched or ‘ 


vaulted ceilings for sustaining the lath-and-plaster. 1875 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cradling..is applied to the wooden 
bracketing for carrying tbe entablature of ashop front. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 2/1 The cradling makes it difficult 
for the panel to warp. 


Cra‘dling, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1nc 2.] That 
cradles or forms a cradle. 


1972 Anu. Reg. 242 Her cradling pinions there she amply 
spread. 


Craer, var. of CRAYER. 

Crafish, obs. form of CRAYFISH. 

Craft (kraft), 54.1 Forms: 1-3 creft, (1 
creaft, 3 creseft), 1-4 creft, 3 (Ormzn) cratft, 
4-6 crafte, 5-6 Sc. crafft, 6 Sc. craifft, 3- craft. 
[Com. Teutonic: OE. craf? masc.=OFris. creft 
(mod.Fris. craft, craft); OS. craft m.f. (MDu. 
evacht f., Du. and LG, &racht), OHG. chraft f., 
MHG. and G. éraft, ON. krapir (Norw., Sw., Da. 
kraft), The ulterior etymology is uncertain, though 
connexion with mod. Icel. Arwfr adj. ‘strong’, is 
possible ; relationship to CRAVE v., OE. crafian, 
has also been suggested, through intervention of 
the sense ‘compel, force’, The original meaning 
preserved in the other langs. is ‘strength, force, 
power, virtue’. The transference to ‘ skill, art, 
skilled occupation’, appears to be exclusively 
English; with the nautical applications in branch V 
cf. analogous uses of G. hzzst.] 

I. Originally. 

+1. Strength, power, might, force. Ods. 

¢ 893 K. -ELFRED Oros. 1. xii. 52 On pam gefeohte Meda 
craft & heora dugué gefeoll. a@ 1000 Sad. & Sat. 394 (Gr.) 
Nydap cra:fte tid. @1100 Gerefa in Anglia IX. 260 Mid 
hlafordes creafte and mid folcrihte. ¢1250 Gen. & Ex. 3900 
Dury godes bode and podes craf[t], 1387 Trevisa //igden 
(Rolls) I. 357 Who pat deleb wib hem nedeb more to be war 
more of gile pan of craft. ¢ 1400 MAuNnEv. (1839) xxx. 305 
Though he ered with all the craft that he cowde in the 
hyeste voys that he myghte. 1474 Caxton Chesse un. v, 
Vhou hast vaynquisshed them..by subtilnes.. But I that 
am a romayn shal vaynquisshe them by craft and strength 
of armes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 37 b, By the 
crafte of nature. 

IL. Intellectual power ; skill; art. 
In these and the following senses, at and cra/t were 
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formerly synonymous and had a nearly parallel sense- 
development, though they diverge in their leading modern 
senses : cf. ArT. ie 

2. Skill, skilfulness, art; ability in planning or 
performing, ingenuity in constructing, dexterity ; 
=ARrT 2. archaic (or contextual), 

c 888 K, AELrrep Boeth. xxxiii. § 4 Wundorlice crefte pu 
hit hzfst gesceapen. a1175 Cott. Hom. 235 And don us 
mid his mihte pat stef creft ne mihte. c12z00 OrMin 18809 
Patt iss bate crafft tatt taechepp be Off tre to wirrkenn arrke. 
@ 1300 Cursor Al, 21197 (Cott.) Lucas was .. leche o craft, 
al lerd o gru. ¢1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 1 The lyf so 
short, the craft so longe to lerne. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) 1. 341 By hap ober by craft [L. casu wel industria]. 
1513 Doucias 4 ue7s 1, Prol.’56 Nane is, nor was..ne 3it sal 
have sic crafte in poetrie, 1699 Dampier Voy. II. 11. 37, I 
told them that the craft was in catching it. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 69 \t is counted .. good Workmanship in a 
Joyner, to have the Craft of bearing his Hand so curiously 
even, the whole length of a long Board. 1846 Grote 
Greece 1. i. (1862) I. 4 Equally distinguished for strength and 
for manual craft. : 

+b. spec. Occult art, magic. Ods. 

c1z20 Bestiary 542 in O. E. Atsc. 17 So wicches hauen 
in here craft. 1340 Hampore Px. Consc. 4212 Alle pat of 
pe devels crafte can, Als negremanciens and tregettours, 
Wiches and false enchauntours. c¢x440 Gesta Row. 1 
(Harl. MS.) That kny3t shall dye by my crafte, yn what 
cuntre..so euer pat he be ynne. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
68/1 Saul..cam to the woman by nyght and made her by 
her crafte to reyse Samuel. 

+e. Human skill, ax¢ as opposed to ature; = 
ART 2. Ods, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. vil. (1495) 90 But it be 
take out by crafte or by kinde. 1562 Turner Badchs 15a, 
Ether by nature or by crafte. 1577-87 HoLinsHED Chron. 
III. 803/t And in the same parke curious trees made by 
craft. 

+ 3. A skilful contrivance, a device, artifice, or 
expedient. b. A magical device; a spell or en- 
chantment. Oés. 

c120§ Lay. 272 Witen he wolde burh pa wiber-craftes 
[c¢ 1275 wise craftes] wat ping hit were. ai2z25 Leg. Kath. 
854 Esculapies creftes ant Galienes grapes. a 1300 Cursor 
Af. 19538 (Cott.) Pat he moght of his craftes [Philip’s 
miracles] lere, 1340 Ayend. 45 Pe nezende bo3 of auarice is 
ine kueade creftes. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 36 This Dedalus, 
which. .many craftes couthe Of fethers and of other thinges. 
¢1440 Generydes 4233 For your entente I shall a craft de- 
vise.. That ye shall haue your purpose euery dele. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas. xxix. (Percy Soc.) 140, | have me be- 
thought A praty craft by me shalbe wrought. @1533 Lp. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) M ij, A sothsayer, 
that was had in great reputacion for her craftes, 

+c. concr. A work or product of art. Ods. 
a1000 Hexam. St. Basti (Bosworth), Unbegunnen Scyp- 
pend, se Se gemacode swylcne craft. c 1325 £. FE. Allit. P. 
C. 131 He calde on pat ilk crafte he carf with his hondes. 
1583 STANYHURST 42 ve7s vi. (Arb.) 137 Three watrye clowds 
shymring toe the craft they rampyred hizing. 

4. In abad sense: Skill or art applied to deeeive 
or overreach ; deceit, guile, fraud, cunning. (The 
chief modern sense ; cf. ArT 13: in craft, the bad 
sense is more cxplicit.) 

In early use only contextually separable from sense 2. 

c1zog Lay. 27007 Euander king hine aqualde mid ludere 
his crafte. 1340 Ayend. 157 Uor ous to gily be hare crefte 
an by hire ginnes. c1449 Pecocx Ref7 u. xiii. 228 No 
gouernaunce in craft or out of craft is but that of it cometh 
yuel. 1530 Patscr. 210/1 Crafte, subtylte, astuce. 1568 
GrarFton Chron. II. 390 His craft [is] so great, that I feare 
he shall circumvent us. 1611 BisLe J7a7% xiv. 1 The Scribes 
sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to 
death. 1651 Hospes Leziath, 1. viil. 34 That Crooked Wis- 
dome, which is called Craft. 1759 Franxuin Ess, Wks. 
1840 III. 120 If craft had anything to do with them, never 
was craft better hid. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 35 They hate craft and subtlety. They 
neither poison, nor waylay, nor assassinate. . 

+b. (with @ and J/.) An application of deeeit ; 
a trick, fraud, artifice. Ods. (Cf. ART 14.) 

971 Buckl. Hom. 19 pet he us zescylde wip pa pusendlican 
craftas deofles costunga. a 1225 Leg. Kath, 257 Pe feont.. 
bimong alle his crokinde creftes. 1362 Lano.. P. Pd. A. x1. 
21 Pat suche craftes cunnen to counseil beop i-clept. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 308 All the subtyl craftes and 
sore temptacyons of our spirituall aduersary. 1670 Mitton 
Hist, Eng. Wks. 1738 I1. 98 An old craft of the Clergy to 
secure their Chuechamante 1686 Burnet 77az,. ii. (1730) 
103 That being one of the Crafts of the Italian Priests. 

IIL. + 5. The learning of the schools, scholar- 
ship. b. (with @ and /.) A branch of learning 
or knowledge, a science. The seven crafts: the 


‘seven arts’ of the medieval Universitics: see 
AVR GL, OVS 

¢120§ Lay. 10923 On bocken heo cude godne crxft. /bid. 
30493 An clare pe com from Spaine .. feole craftes he cude. 
aiz2z25 Leg. Kath. 522 Fifti scolmeistres, of alle pe creftes 
Jet clerc ah to cunnen. a@1300 Cursor M. 4647 (Cott.) Pe 
seuen Craftes all hecan. a@1400-s0 Alexander 33 Pe pasage 
of be planettis, pe poyntes & pe sygnes. Pai ware pe kiddest 
of pat craft knawyn in baire tyme. 1483 Cath. Angl.79 A 
Crafte, ars diberalis, sciencia [etc.]. 1530 PatsGR. 210/1 
Crafte of nultyplyeing, adguenemie. 

IV. A branch of skilled work. 

6. An art, trade, or profession requiring special 
skill and knowledge ; ¢sf. a manual art, a Hannpi- 
CRAFT; sometimes applicd to any business, calling, 
or profession by which a livelihood is earned. 

c897 K. /E.rrep Gregory's Past. i. 24 Se craft pas 
lareowdomes bid craeft ealra crafta. cgq00 Beda's ist. w. 
xiii, Seo peod done craft ne cude das fiscnobes. ¢ 1040 
Rule St, Benet 94 For ingehide his craftes. 1340 Ayend, 
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178 Wone makep maister, ase bit ssewep ine pise opre 
creftes, c1386 CHAucER Miller's 7. 3 Of his craft he was a 
carpenter. 1463 Buzy Wills (Camden) 34 Prentys to a 
craft. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cclvii. 336 Aboute this 
tyme the craft of enpryntynge was fyrst founde in Magunce 
in Almayne. 1532 Hervet Xenxophon's House, (1768) 14 
Suche craftes, as be called handy craftes, they be very ab- 
iecte and vile, and lyttel regarded and estemed. 1611 
Bisre Acés xviii. 3 And because hee was of the same craft, 
he abode with them. 1758 JoHnson /dler No. 31 P 12 
He has attempted at other times the crafts of the shoe- 
maker, tinman, plumber, and potter. 1868 FREEMAN Vor. 
Cong. (1876) II. vii. 120 Famous for his skill in the gold- 
smith’s craft. 1882 A. W. Warp Dickens tii. 67 Political 
journalism proper is a craft of which very few men. . become 
masters by intuition. 

b. spec. The occupation of a hunter or sports- 
man, as in the craft of the woods = \WooDCRAFT. 

Gentle craft: now often applied to Angling; formerly, a 
denomination of Shoe-making: see GENTLE. 

1486 Bk. St. Aldans Evj b, Yowre craftis let be kydde: 
And do as I yow bydde. 1530 Patser. 210/1 Crafte of 
huntyng, wexerie. 1843 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11.74 A 
spot..known to lovers of the ‘gentle craft’ as Sprouston 
Dub. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 1V. xviii. 250 
Fond as William was of the craft of the woods. 


ce. fig. (Cf. business.) 


€ 1374 CHAUCER Axel, §& Arc.88 But he was double in loue 
.. And subtil in that crafte ouer any wight. c1450 7. @ Wem- 
pis’ Imit. 11. viii. 48 It is a crafte,a man to be conuersant wip 
ihesu. 1490 Caxton (title) The Arte and Crafte to know 
well to Dye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 142 We 
were but as seruauntes bounde to lerne y® crafte of y° 
exercyse of vertues. 1821 Byron JZar. Fad. iv. i, To.. 
slay i’ the dark too—Fie, Bertram! that was not a craft for 
thee! 1861 TuLtocn Eng. Puvit, 1. 40 Their theology was 
a craft at which they were marvellous adepts. 

7. concer. A trade or profession as embodied in 
its practitioners collectively; the members of a 
trade or handicraft as a body; an association of 
these ; a trade’s union, guild, or ‘company ’. 

1362 Lancy. P. Pl, A. Prol. rox Taillours, tanneris & 
tokkeris bobe, Masons, minours and mony ober craftes. 
1386 Petit, London Mercersin Rolls of Part, 111. 225 Of us 
togydre of the Mercerye, or other craftes. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER 
Cook's T. 2 Of a craft of vitaillers was he. 1483 in Eng. 
Gilds 314 That the said crafte and Mistere [of Bakers] shall 
.-hold and kepe ther ffest of theyre solempnite of theyre 
Brotherhede. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (1852) 43 The mayer, 
aldermen, & xij. craffttes. .theys rode, & all the rest of the 
crafftes went in their barges..to Westmyster. 1607 SHAKS. 
Cor. 1v. vi. 118 You haue made faire hands, You and your 
Crafts. 1833 Atison Hust. Europe I. ii. § 66 They .. pro- 
posed to abolish all incorporations, crafts, faculties, appren- 
ticeships, and restrictions of every kind. 

b. spec. The craft: the brotherhood of Free- 
masons. 

¢ 1430 /7¢emasonry 48 But mason schulde never won other 
calle, Withynne the craft amonghs hem alle, Ny soget, ny 
seruand. os Scot. Leader 6 Nov. 4/1 lt was agreed .. 
that the craft at large should have an opportunity of pre- 
senting..a bust of the Grand Master. 

ec. Sc. =CRAFTSMAN: used of shoemakers. 

1850 J. StruTHERS A utobiog. Poet. Wks. I. 38 The remain- 
ing five were all regularly bred crafts. /éd. 97 What 
among the brethren of the birse is called a ready craft. 

+8. Man of craft: one skilled in any craft or 
art; @. a CRAFISMAN, a tradesman; b. one 
skilled in occult or magic art. Ols. (Now = 
crafly man.) 

1375 Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.)_ 371 Marchandes, 
men 27 ceatt and tilmen. 1389 in Zvzg. Gzéds 23 Alle trewe 
tyliers and men of craft. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 113 
Men of crafte and commune peple dwellede in the thrydde 
..circuite of the walles. 1483 Cath. Angé. 80 A man of 
Crafte, artifex gui snam artem exercet. 1727 De For 
Syst. Magic 1. iil. 62 Recommending themselves for men of 
craft, pretending to tell fortunes, calculate nativities [etc.]. 
Lbid. 1. vii. 186 The Devil and tbose men of craft. 

V. Applied to boats, ships, and fishing re- 
quisites. 

[These uses were probably colloquial with watermen, 
fishers, and seamen some time before they appeared in print, 
so that the history is not evidenced; but the expression ts 
probably elliptical, sense 9 being=vessels of small craft, i.e. 
small trading vessels, or of small seaman’s art, and sense 10 
=requisites of the fisherman's craft. It is not impossible 
that the latter was the earlier: cf. quot. 1704 in 10. The 
want in English of any general collective term for all sorts 
of ‘vessels for water carriage’ naturally made craft a use- 
ful stop-gap.] 

9. a. collect. (constr. as £/.) Vessels or boats. 

(a.) orig. only inthe expression swad/ craft, small 
trading vessels, boats, lighters, etc. 

1671-2 Sir C, Lytrettron in Hatton Corr. (1878) 75 Only 
ketches and such small craft to attend the fleete and fire 
ships. 1699 Hacker Kobert's Voy. Levant 4 There is good 
lying for small Craft. 1703 Damrier Jay. III. 53 A Place of 
great Trade .. and abundance of small Craft, that only run 
to and fro on tbis Coast. 1796 Morse Aver, Geog. I. 
150 They employ 3000 sail of small craft in this fishery. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 21 Oct. 1/2 The want of efficiency of our 
navy (in}..what are known as small craft, that is to say, the 
classes of sloops, gunvessels and gun-boats. 

(6.) Hence, without s#za//, in same sense ; later, 
in the general sense of vessels of al] kinds for water 


carriage and transport. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Craft, a general name 
for all sorts of vessels employed to load or discharge mer- 
chant-ships, or to carry along-side, or return the stores of 
men of war: such are lighters, hoys, barges, prames, &c. 
1793 SMEATON Eadystone L. § 103 A transport buoy of a 
size proportioned to our sort of craft and service. 1809 
WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. IV. 270 We are much in want 
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ofcraft here. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. ix. 322 
The light craft of those days. 1879 Cassed’'s Techn. Educ. 
IV. 315/1 The salt is prepared..at Northwich, and..sent 
by craft to Liverpool for shipment. 1879 Daily News 12 
Aug. 5/3 To arm such craft heavily would be to interfere 
materially with their speed and navigation. 

b. (with @ and f/.) A small vessel or boat; 
any Sailing or floating vessel. 

1775 Fauck Day's Diving Vess. 51 Four crafts are to be 
moored at equal distances. 1835 Marryat /’trate 73 The 
sea-breeze has caught our craft; let them.. see that she 
does not foul her anchor. 1873 J. Mitter Songs /taly 
(1878) 35 These crafts they are narrow enough. 1885 ct 
48-9 Vict.c. 76 § 29 The term ‘vessel’ shall include any.. 
skiff, dingey, shallop, punt, canoe, raft, or other craft. — 

10. collect. Implements used in catching or kill- 
ing fish ; in mod. use chiefly in Whale-fishery: see 
quot. 1887. 

1688 R. Hoime Armoury in. 163/1 Craft is any kind of 
Nets or Lines to catch Fish with. 1 Collect. Sev. Late 
Voy. 1. (1711) 1 Set out.. with provision of Craft to take 
Fish, and Fowls, a Seyne Net, and hooks and lines, and 
fisgigs, and harping Irons. 1699 Dampier Voy, I. 11. 55 
It is a mighty strong Fish, so that the Fishing-Craft must 
be very strong to take them. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., 
Craft, isa Sea word signifying all manner of Lines, Nets, 
Hooks, &c. which serve for Fishing; and because those 
that use the Fishing Trade use Small Vessels..they call all 
such little Vessels Swzat/ Craft, 1887 Fisheries of U.S. v.11. 
241 The harpoons, hand-lances, and boat-spades, are usually 
called ‘craft’, and the other implements ‘gear’. 

VI. 11. Comé. ‘in senses 6-7) craft-brother, 
one of the same craft or trade; craft-guild, a 
guild of workmen of the same craft or trade; craft- 
warden, the warden of a craft-guild. 

1837 CartyLe Fr. Rev, iv. iv, His slight-built comrade 
and craft-brother. 1870 L. BRENTANO in Eng. Gilds p.cxvi, 
The oldest German charter referring undoubtedly to a 
Craft-Gild is that of a Cologne Weavers’ Gild. 1887 
Athenznm 31 Dec. 8809/3 The very plausible theory that 
the Scottish craft-guilds were modelled on those of the 
Hanseatic .. towns. 1856 Frovoe Hist. Eng. I. 50 The 
‘craft-wardens’ of the various fellowships .. were levying 
excessive fees on the admission of apprentices. 

12. ~craft is also the second element in many 
compounds, ¢.g. HANDICRAFT, KINGCRAFT, PRIEST- 
CRAFT, STATECRAFT, WATERCRAFT, WITCHCRAFT, 
etc., q.v. 


+ Craft, v. Ods. [f. Crart sd.] 

1. trans. ? To attain, win. rare. 
€3315 SHOREHAM 2 Onnethe creft eny that stat, Ac some 
crefteth that halve. /éfd. 157 God made mannes schefte, 
That ylke lo3 al for to crafte. 

2. ? To make or devise skilfully. rare. 

¢13420 Pallad, on Husb.1. 428 Have a cisterne..Let crafte 
it up pleasaunt as it may suffice. 

3. intr. To use crafty devices, act craftily. 

1526-1555 [see CraFtinc]. 1530 PatsGr. s00/2, I se by that 
thou doest but crafte with me. @1357z Kxox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 257 Whill that the Quein begane to craft. 
1587 Gascoicxe /fearbes, etc. Wks. 82 And canst thou 
craft to flatter such a frende? 

4. nonce-use. To exercise one’s craft, make a job 
of it. 

1607 Suaks. Cov, 1v. vi. 118 You haue made faire hands, 
You and your Crafts, you have crafted faire. 

Craft, -er, Sc. dial. f. Crort, -er. 

+ Crafted, A//. a. [f. CRarrv. + -eD1.] Craftily 
or cunningly devised. 

tgso Bate /mage Both Ch, Biijb, Honyed colours of 
retorycke or of crafted phylosophye. 

Cra‘ftedness. Possession of a handicraft. 

1887 F. W. Ropinson /x Bad Hands 11. 185 Let honest, 
horny-handed craftedness take precedence of science. 

Crafter, -est, obs. compar.and superl.of CRAFTY. 

+Cra‘ftful, 2. Ods.—° [f. Crarr sé. +-FvL.] 
Skilfal. Hence Cra‘ftfully adv., skilfully. 

¢1308 Sat, People Kildare xv.in E. E. P. (1862) 155 pe 
best clark..Craftfullich makid bis bastun. 

Cra‘ftihood. rare. [f. Crarty a. + -HoOp.] 
Craftiness, cnnning, craft. 

1827 C. J. Pater Diary (1892) 53 Pretended miracles hav- 
ing bythe craftthood of the Priests been worked at his tomb. 

+ Cra‘ftilich, a. Os. rare~'. [t. Crarry + 
-lich, -tX1,]  Skilful, skilfully wrought. 

€1308 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E. P.(1862) 154 He 
was a clerk Pat wrochete pis craftilich werke. 

Craftily (kra‘ftili), adv. Forms: 1 creftis- 
lice, 4 craftilik, -liche, -lyche, -li, 4-6 crafty- 
ly, craftely, 4- craftily. [f. CRarry +-Ly 2: the 
spelling craftely perh. sometimes stands for the 

arallel CRartLy.] 

1. Skilfully, cleverly : see CRarty 2. arch. 

[cgoo Bzda's Hist. w. xix. (1891) 324 Seo heafodstow 
wundor cra:ftiglice s3eworht ateowde.) cr1oso Gloss in 
Wr.-Wilcker 402/21 Faére creftislice. a1300 Cursor M. 
150 (Cott.) O salamon be wis, How crafiilik (2.7. crafiili, 
crafteli) he did iustis. ¢ 1386 CHaucer Man of Law's 1. 
Prol. 48 On metres and on rymyng craftely. ¢x1400 
Mauwnpev. (Roxb.) xi. 42 Pe dures er of cipresse, craftily 
made. 1509 BarcLay Shy of Folys (1570) 40 Many are 
which others can counsayle craftely. 1549 CovEeroaLEe 
Erasm. Par. (et. 8 Wyues .. with their heare crafiyly 
broyded. 31604 SHAKs. Off. 1. iii, ge, 1 haue drunke but 
one Cup to night, and that was craftily qualified too. 1883 
Punch & Sept. 112/1 A craftily-prepared salad. 

. In bad sense : Cunningly, artfully, wilily. 

1509-10 Act: en. I7///, c. 6 Preamb., Craftely feyned 
and forged informacions. rgso Crowtey May to Wealth 
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168 If thou have not craftely vndermined him. 1628 
Witner Brit. Kememsd. v. 1387 So craftily a bait was laid. 
1710 Priozaux Orty. Tithes v.276 Vhe Conqueror. .craftily 
put thein under the same ‘Title. 1884 Cuurcn Bacon i. 43 
‘They were playing cautiously and craftily. 

+ Cra-ftiman. 0és. Forms: 4-5 crafti man, 
4-6 crafty man, 5 craftiman, craftyman. [Thc 
phrase crafty man, subseq. written as one word.] 

1. One who pursues a handicraft ; a craftsman. 

¢1350 Vill. Palerne 1681 In be kechene .. arn crafti men 
manye. 136a Lance. 7. PZ. A. ut. 218 Craftes men ]z.7. 
crafty men] craueb Meede for heore prentys. 1382 Wyctir 
1 Aings vii. 14 A crafti man of metal, .to doo al werk of 
metal. ¢1450 J’oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 565/42 Artificialis, a 
craftiman. 1488 dct 4 //cn. V//,c.9§ 1 Certeyn crafty- 
men named Hatinakers and Kapmakers. 1§26 der. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 23 The plowman, and generally ecuery 
crafty man. 13550 J. Coke Eng. § Fr. L/eralds § 70 (1877) 
80 Lynen wevers and handy craftesmen of Gaunte. .fought a 
great battayle. .nolytell honour to the crafty men of Gaunte. 

2. fig. Artificer. 

1382 Wycuir fed. xi. 10 A cite .. whos crafty man and 
maker is God. a 

Craftiness (kra‘ftinés). 
The quality of being crafty. 

+1. Skilfulness, cleverness; aptitude in a handi- 
craft. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Craftynesse, industria. 

2. Artfulness in deceiving or overreaching. 

3483 Act 1 Rich, ///, c. 13 They..of their Craftiness use 
to bring no more hider. 1526 Tixpace 1 Cor. iii. 19 He 
compaseth the wyse in their craftynes. 1598 F. Meres 
Pall, Tamia 281 When cheating and craftines is counted 
the cleanest wit. 1795 SouTHEY Foan of Arc t.97 Thoughts 
of politic craftiness arose. 1865 Dickens J/at, Fr. ul. v, 
Its old simplicity of expression got masked by a certain 
craftiness. 

+Cra‘fting, vd/. 5b. Obs. [f. CRarrv. + -InG!.] 
Crafty or artful dealing ; using crafty devices. 

1526 SKRLTON Magny/. 707 Craftynge & haftynge con- 
tryved is. 1534 WuHitiNToN 7udlyes Offices ut. (1540) 142 
The lawes taketh away craftyng one way, and phylosophers 
another way. 1555 Bonner .Vecess. Doctr. Fv, Thys ad- 
versarye of mankynde..never ceased questioning and craft- 
ynge with the woman. 

+ Craftious, -ose, a. Obs. rare. [app. f. 
Crarty + (Romanic suffix: -ous : it may, however, 
be of like formation to righteous :—OE. rthtwis.] 

1. Skilful, artistic. 

¢ 1449 Pecock Refr. 11. ix. 198 Her beldingis and her otbere 
Craftiose doingis. 

2. Engaged in a handicraft. 

¢ 1449 Prcock Refr. iv. v. 450 Craftiose men and Mar- 
chaundis. . 

Hence + Cra‘ftiously a:/v., skilfully. 

14..Prose Legends in Auglia V111. 147/22 Precyous clobes 
orcraftyously coloured. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, (1858) 
I. 93 In Athenis. .all science was kennit craftiuslie. 

Craftless (kra‘ftlés), a. [-Less.} Without 
craft, unskilled in any art; without cunning. 

¢1o00 Etrric Vor. in Wr.-Wiilcker 118/25 EAxfers, in- 
doctus, dzlleas, ue/ craftleas. 1515 Barctay Lefoges iii. 
(1570) C ij/4 Some craftles fooles. 1650 Jer. Taytor Holy 
Living (1727) 268 Crafiless and innocent people. 

+Craftly, cz. Ods. [f. Crarr sd.+-Ly1: cf. 
OHG. &raftlih, G. kraftlich.] a. Artificial; b. 
Skilful, ingenious; ¢. Crafty, cunning. 

a1o00 Byrhtferth in Anglia VIII. 317 Vulgaris vel arti- 
ficales dies est pat byd ceorlisc dag oaSe creftlic. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 220 b/2 Mete that 
is.. without craftly sauer as fruytes, herbes & rotys. 1509 
Hawes Past, Pleas. 117 A great whele made by craftly 
Geometry. 1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 10 b, By 
his craftly fraudes to deceyue men. 

+Craftly, adv. Obs. [f. Crart s6.+-Ly?: 
cf. OHG. kraftlicho, OS. craftlico. See also craftely 
under CraFTity.] Craftily, skilfully, cunningly. 

cr0s0 Suppl. cElfric’s Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 178/40 Affaére, 
craftlice wef smicere. c¢ 1250 Gen. § Ex. 2549 Bute if we 
craf[t]like hem for-don. ¢1x Wilt. Palerne 3828 William 
. .cumfort hem craftli with his kinde speche. 1432-sotr. ///e- 
den (Rolls) 1.225 Pe ymage of Venus al naked .. was so 
eraftliche made bat [etc.]. 1569 Sanroro Agrippa xcvii. 
169 Redier craftly to decetue then plainely to trie out the 
truthe. 

+Cra‘ftman. O/s. = CRAFTSMAN. 

1415 Proclam. in York Myst. Introd. 34 All maner of 
Craftmen. 1§83 Staxvuurst deeds 1. (Arb.) 32 Craftmens 
coonning he inarckt with woonder amazed. 

Craftmanship (kraftmén{ip). 
-SH1IP.] = CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

1839 CartyLe Chartism iii. (1858) 16 Let a man honour his 
craftmanship. 1881 Academy 20 Aug. 135 With fairly 
competent craftmanship. 1882 J. Payxe roor .Vights VI. 
81 The doings of men are divided into four categories, 
government, conimmerce, husbandry, and craftmanship. 

+ Cra fts-child. Sc. Obs. rare. pl. -childer. 
A craftsman's apprentice or lad. 

1861 Diurnal of Occurr. 66 The provest and bailzes sould 
discharge all maner of actiouns quhilk thaj had aganes the 
saidis craftischilder in ony tyme bygane. 

Craftsman (kra‘ftsmn). Forms: 4-6 craftes, 
craftis man, (4 craftus, craftise man, 5 crafties- 
man), 5-6 craftis-, craftys-, craftesman, 6-7 
craftes-, crafts-man, 6- craftsman. ([Orig. two 
words in syntactical relation : cf. ¢radesman.] 

1. A man who practises a handicraft ; an artificer, 
artisan. 

1362 Lane... P. Pl. “A. 1. 218 Alle kunne craftes men. 


[f Crarry +-NEsS.] 


(f prec. + 


CRAFTY. 


/bid, vi, 63 Alle kunnescraftus men, 1382 Wyctir 1 Chron. 
xxii 15 Many crafltise men, masouns and leyers, and craf 
tisemen of trees, and ofalle craftis. 1467 in ng, Grids (170 
388 Eny craftiesman, artificer or other. 1549 Compl. Scot. 
xvii, 150 Ane pure mecanyk craftis nan, 1630 RX. Fohnson's 
Aingd. & Comnrw, 133 Vhe Merchant liveth obscurely, she 
‘Tradesman penuriously, and the Craftsman in drudgeric 
3742 Col. Rec, Pennsyle, WV. 544 ‘Vlie Craftsmen have pro- 
claimed aloud that their privileges were in Danger. 1841 
Myers Cath. 7h. ut. § 43 The commonest fisherman or 
craftsman who was a hearer of the Apostles. 

2. transf. and fig. +a. Maker, artificer, inventor, 
contriver. Ods. 

1382 Wycur I ’ise/. xiii. 1 Thei.. ne .. knewen who was 
craftis man. 1494 Fauyan Chron.vu. 299 ‘Whe kynge sayd.. 
in game, ‘Iam a wonder craftesman, for I haue inade a 
newe erle of an olde bysshop’. 1561 ‘I’. Norton Cadzun's 
/nst. WW. 122 Such a presence of Christ in the Sacrament, 
as the craftesmen of the Court of Rome haue fayned. 

b. =AntTIsT 7. 

1876 Morris Sigurd it. 224 A picture deftly painted by 
the crafismen over the sea. 1877 Dowpen Shaks. /'rini. 
v. 58 Shakespere was learning his trade as a dramatic crafts- 
man. 

3. Comb., as craftsmantlike adj. 

188: Academy 11 June 433 Craftsmanlike skill. 

Cra‘ftsmanship. [f. prec. + -sHip.] The per- 
formance or occupation of a craftsman; skill in 
clever or artistic work ; skilled workmanship. 

a 1652 Brome Queene's Exch. u. Wks, 1873 I11. 475 Now 
take thy piece of craftsmanship again. 188: S. Corvin in 
Macm, Mag. XLIII. 238/1 The poetry of Mr. Tennyson . 
will. interest and impress (the student] by choice and bril- 
liant qualities of craftsmanship. 1884 F. Wepsiore in /‘ortn. 
Rev. Jan. 68 The patient crattsmanship of the engraver. 

b. more generally: Exercise of craft or art. 

1881 Saintspury Dryden 61 ‘Vhe consummate craftsman- 
ship with which he could throw himself into the popular 
feeling of the hour. 

Craftsmaster (kra‘ftsmastas). ach. Forms: 
a. 6 craftes,crafts maister, craftes-, craftsmais- 
ter, 6-7 craftes, crafts master, crafts-master, 
-maister, craftesmaster, 6-9 craftsmaster; 8. 
6 craftmaister. [Orig. two words craftes master 
in syntactical construction.] 

1. One who is master of his craft ; usually ¢razs/. 
onc skilled or profeient in a (specified) practice or 
occupation, an adept. 

+a. orig. With possessive: His (¢fc.) craft's 
master: i.e. master of his (etc. craft. Ods. 

1513 Sir T. More Auch. ///, Wks. 52 1 Suttell folkes, and 
such as were their crafte maisters in the handlyng of suche 
wicked deuises. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen. /V, m1. ii. 297 Hee is 
not his Crafts-master,hee doth not doe it right. r600Hottanp 
Livy vi. xxxvi. 242 Sextius and Licinius..being their own 
craftsmasters knew..how to manaze. 1659 B. Harris /’avt- 
vals [ron Age 255 He was already his Crafts-master in War. 
1697 Cottier Ess. Mor. Subj. t. (1709) 32 Those who were 
not brought up to it, seldom prove their Crafts-mapter. 

b. without possessive, as single word. 

1553 GrimaLor Cicero's Offices (1556) 115 Of arts none can 
perfitelie judge, but the craftsmaster. 1607 Torsett Ses- 
pents (1608: 638 A Bee is. .the only crafts-master of hony- 
making. 1675 J. Smitu Chr. Relig. Appeal u. 4 [Satan] 
the Craftsmaster of our Errour. 3841 Lane Arad. Nes. 
ut. 584, I am a Craftsmaster; | have no equal in this city; 
but no one is shaved at my shop because I am a poor nian. 

+2. A master of craft (in the bad sense); a per- 
son of consummate craftiness or cunning. Oés. 

1571 Gotoinc Calvin on Ps. Yo Rdr. 5 The craftmaisters 
of the Court sought. .to bury the undeserved bludshed of the 
giltles, in the untrue slaunder of the holy Martirs. «1734 
Norti £.ram. 1. ii. § 160 And was not the Earl a Crafis. 
master to set his Jackall to get a Sum of Money if he could. 

Craftswoman kraitswumin). rave. A wo- 
man cngaged in a handiciaft ; a female artificer. 

1886 A thenrum 4 Sept. 313/1 A craftswoman was rated 
like a craftsman, thus: ‘ Amicia Gudhale, MWedster, vjd.' 

Crafty (kra‘fti), a. Forms: 1 creftis, 3 creefti, 
crefti, crefty, 3-4 crafti, 4 craftye, krafty, 
(? earfti, carfty), 6-7 craftie, 4- crafty ; 4 comp. 
crafteer, crafter; sufer/. craftest. [Common 
Teut.: OE. craftizzg = OS. craflag, 2g, OHG. 
chreftig, MHG. kreftic, G. kriftig, Du. krachizg, 
ON. kroptugr strong ; deriv. of craft, kraft, CRAFT : 
see -Y. The original Teutonic sense ‘strong, 
powerful’ scareely appears in Eng.] Having or 
characterized by CrarFt. 

+1. Strong, powerful, mighty. Ods. rare. 

¢893 K. Ecrreo Ovvs. 1. x, Swa earme wif and swa 
alpeodze bafdon zegan pone craftxesian dzxl. pises mid- 
dangeardes. 1340 Hampoce P2, Conse. 9088 Pa wardes.. 
Er mare crafty and strang pan any kan neven. 

2. Skilful, dextcrous, clever, ingenious. a. Of 
persons or their faculties, ete. ach. and deal. 

97: Blickl. Hom. 49 Men..be on anigum pbingum creftizs 
sy. ¢ 1205 Lay. 22892 A crafti weorc-man, ¢ 1275 0). £, 
Misc. 91 Peos crefty clerkes pat vpe bok rede. @ 1300 Cur- 
sor .W. 8753 :Cott.) Sua wis was neuer nan; Ne crafieer 
[z. 7. crafter) in were of hand. /did. 5898 (Fairf.) pe 
craftest (v. 7. craftiest] of his iogelours. 1447 Bokenuam 
Seyntys Introd. | Roxb.) 3 Aftyr the scole of the crafty 
clerk Galfryd. c 1sg0 ler. 7. 425 in Thynne Antnadz. 
App. t, To mark the crafty wyttis That on both the 
partis hath sei there delitis. 165: Hossrs Leviath. t. 
ai. 69 ‘They that suppose themselves wise, or crafiy. 1792 
Essay on Shooting (ed. 2) 249 The most crafty and best 
trained dog. 1876 Morris Sigurd iy. 382 His crafty hands 
are busy, and the harpis murmuring yet. 1877 Holderness 
Gloss., Crafty, skilful, ingenioun. 


CRAG. 


+b. Of things, actions, etc.: Showing skill or 

cleverness; skilfully wrought. Odés. 

arooo Byrhtferth in Anglia VIL. 321 To pam iungum 
munecuin pe heora cildhad habbad abisgod on creftigum 
hocum. c¢1z0g Lay. 10355 Pe vfenen he makede scid wal 
wunder ane creftie. ¢1386 CHaucER Can. Veom, Prol, § 
YT. 700 This discipline, and this crafty science. @ 1400-50 
Alexander 3665 A foure hundreth postis, With crafti coro- 
nals and clene. 3509 Barctay S/yp of Folys (1874) 11. 274 
The crafty Poesye of excellent virgyll. 1599 SHAKs. Auch 
Adon. i. 22 Of this matter is little Cupids crafty arrow made. 

3. In bad sense (the current use): a. Of persons 
or their faculties, etc. : Skilful in devising and 
carrying ott underhand or evil schemes ; cunning, 
artful, wily. 

¢ 1386 Cnavucer Can. Veom. Prol. & T. 102 Sin that he is 
so crafty and so sly. ?a@ 1400 Chester P2. (Shaks. Soc.) 219 
‘Vhou craftye knave. 1526-34 TinpaLe 2 Cor. xii. 16, 
I was crafty, and toke you with gile. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivals [ron Age 163 Where the most crafty Cheats 
are held the best Politicians. 1788 Priestitey Lect. //is¢. v. 
XXNVill. 272 The weak would. .be at the mercy of the strong 
and the ignorant of the crafty. 1852 Miss YoncE Cameos 
II. i. 2 Robert d’Artois grew to man’s estate, crafty, courtly, 
ambitious, and unscrupulous. 


b. Of actions, etc.: Showing craft or cunning. 

a 1225 Fuliana 34 Wite me from his [devil's] lad ant wid 
his crefti crokes. 1512 Act 4 Hen. V//I,c. 17 §2 Feyned 
suggestions and crafty Sutys unto his Grace made. 1595 
Suaks. Fokn iw. i. 53 Nay, you inay thinke my loue was 
craftie loue, And call it cunning. 1722 Sewer //1st. Quakers 
‘1795) I}. 1x. 420 This crafty trick. 1855 Macautay /77s?. 
Fug. 111.710 Had not his crafty schemes been disconcerted. 

4. Comb., as crafty-headed adj.; + crafty-sick 
a.. feigning sickness. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 Hen, /V, Induct. 37 Where Hotspurres 
Father, old Northumberland, Lyes crafty sicke. 1610 A. 
Cooke Pofe Foan in Hart. Misc, (Malh.) 1V. 55 A tale, de- 
vised long after by some crafty-headed hereticks. 

Crafyshe, obs. f. CRAYFISH. 

Crag (kreg), sé.1 Forms: 3- crag, 3-8 
cragg, (4 kragge), 4-7 cragge, (5 ? dal. crack) ; 
B. 4-6 Sc. crage, 6- Sc. craig (krég). [app. of 
Celtic origin: cf. Ir. and Gael. creag, Manx cveg, 
cregg, Welsh cratg rock. None of these, howevcr, 
exactly gives the Eng. crag, cragg, fotind in north. 
dial. already before 1300, and app. of ancient use 
in the local nomenclature of the north of England 
and Scottish Lowlands. The mod. Se. cvaig comes 
nearer in its vowel to the Celtic form ; but it is app. 
a later development from an carlier crag (found in 
14-15th c.): cf. Se. xaig=nag, ete. 

The relations of the Celtic words themselves are obscure. 
W. craig is not the corresponding form to Ir. and Gael. creag, 
which would require cvech in Welsh. W. has also carveg, 
OW. carrecc, a stone (sometimes also, a rock), Irish carruig, 
OI, carricc, rock, rocky headland, anglicized carrick.] 

1. A steep or precipitous ruggcd rock. 

a@1300 Cursor Al. 9885 (Cott.) Pis castel ..es hei sett 
a-pon pe crag [v.7. cragg]. ¢1350 Will. Palerne 2240 pat 
witty werwolf..kouchid him vndera kragge. 1375 BArBouR 
Bruce vi. 211 Betuixe ane hye crag and the se. ¢ 1470 
Hewry Wallace vi. 847 The Irland folk..On craggis clam. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 293 In ane craig that callit is 
the Bas. 1628 Le Gryvs tr. Barclay's Argenis 306 Nor..was 
there any..way to climbe vp those cragges. 168: CotTon 
\Vond, Peak 76 Bleak Craggs, and naked Hills. 1786 Gir- 
vin Obs. Pict. Beauty, Cumbrid, (1788) 11. 228 The bare sides 
of these lofty craggs on the right. 1792 Burns Duncan 
Gray ii, Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. 
371 The awful and picturesque rocks called Minto craigs. 
1842 Texnxyson ‘ Sreak, break, break’ iv, Break, break, 
break, At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

b. Crag and tail ( Geol.) : see quot. 

1850 W. B. Crarxe HWreck of Favorite 217 The. .island 
--presenting the form of what is usually called ‘crag and 
tail” —7.¢. being rocky and precipitous on one side and 
gradually sloping to the water's edge on the other. 1865 
Pace Handbk, Geol. Terms, Crag and Tail.properly ‘craig 
and tail’), applied to a form of Secondary hills common 
in Britain, where a bold precipitous front is exposed to the 
west or north-west, and a sloping declivity towards the east 
The phenomenon ..is evidently the result of the currents of 
the Drift epoch. 

2. A detached or projecting rough piece of rock. 

¢ 1400 Maunpev. ‘Roxb.) vii. 24 Per lies in ilke a hauen 
many grete cragges of stane. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vit. 
xxxiv, He lepte oute and fylle vpon the crackys in the see. 
1665 J. Wess Stfone-//eng (1725) 150 One only rude Row of 
broken Craggs about the Base of the Tumulus. 1760-72 tr. 
Fuan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. vit. xiv. 160 A crag of it [a 
mountain] being..struck from it by a flash of lightning. 
1786 Gitrin Obs. Pict. Beauty, Cumbrld. \. 193 Many of 
them are covered, like the steeps of Helvellin, with a con- 
tinued pavement of craggs. 

b. Applied to a curling-stone. 

1789 I). Davipson Thoughts on Seasons 16 Vhen rattled 

up the rocking crag. 
+e. Asa material: Rock. Ods. rare. 

1482 Paston Lett. No, 861 II}. 285, I bequeth to Katerine 
his wiff .. a stoon morter of cragge. [This, although from 
Norfolk, can hardly belong to 3.) 

_3. A local name for deposits of shelly sand found 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and used for 
manure; applied in Geo/. to the Pliocene and 

Miocene strata to which these deposits belong, 
called, in order of age, the Coralline Crag, Red 
Crag, and Mammaliferous or Norwich Crag. 

{It is doubtful whether this is the same word; the con- 
Nexion is not obvious.) 
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1735 J. Kirsy Suffolk Trav. (1764) 77 In Levington..was 
dug the first Crag or Shell, that has been found so useful 
for improving of Land. 1764 Gen. ag. June 282 There is 
in Suffolk a manure which the farmers call craggy. 1797 <A. 
Younc Agric. Suffolk 77 An experiment on shell marle 
from Woodbridge-side, called there, crag. 1838G. A. Man- 
TELL WVond. Geol. (1848) 1. 223 In England a very interest- 
ing assemblage of pliocene and miocene strata. .is called the 
Crag ; a provincial term, signifying gravel. /ézd.224 Coral- 
line or lowermost Crag. 1885 Lyedl’s Elem. Geol. xiii. (ed. 4) 
160 The Red Crag .. often rests immediately on the 
London clay, as in the county of Essex. 

attrib, 1935 J. Kirsy Suffolk Trav. (1764) 78 Whoever 
looks into any of these Cragg- Pitts cannot but observe how 
they lie Layer upon Layer. 1832 De ta Becue Geol. Man. 
210 Sections of the crag strdta. 1873 Geikie Gt, Jee Age 
App. 521 It isacrag-fossil. 1885 Lyedd’s Elen. Geol, xiii. 
(ed. 4) 167 The commonest of the Crag shells. 

4. Comb, as crag-built, -carven, -covered adjs., 
crag-hawk, -platform, -work, etc.; crag-fast a., 
said of a sheep which in climbing among crags 
gets into a position whence it can neither ascend 
nor descend, 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, 100 Craggestone[P. crag stone], rufa, 
scoputla, cepido, saxum. 1807 Byron fo. Idleness, ‘ When 
! voved’ ii, As 1 felt when a boy on the crag-cover’d wild. 
1821 SHELLEY Prometh. Und. i. iii. 122 ‘The crag-built 
desarts of the barren deep. 1832 TENNyson Pad. A7t ii, 
A huge crag-platform. 1872 — Gareth & L. 1172 In letters 
like to those..crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt. 1861 
Neate .Votes Eccl. Dalmatia 110 Crag-hawks wheeling.. 
round the peaks. 1886 Pal/ Mall G.9 Aug. 4/2 The sheep 
.-along the rock ledges..seek the freshest grass. And in 
search of this they sometimes become crag-fast. 1888 /z¢. 
3 Aug. 5/2 Asteep descent covered with screes, but..there is 
little or no crag-work. 


+Crag (krieg), sb.2 Obs. exc. Sc. and dial. 


Forms: a. 4-§ crage, 5-8 crag, 7 cragg, 
"-8 cragge; 8B. Sc. 6 kraig, 6-8 craige, a 
craigge, 6- craig (kreg). [Chiefly northem: in 
Sc. from 14th c., and may be older. It corre- 
sponds to Du. 4vaag, MDu. evaghe (Kilian kraeghe) 
m. and fem., Ger. kragen, MHG. krage masce., 
EFris. krage, WFris. kreage, neck, collar; also 
to Icel. Aragi, Norw. and Sw. krage, Da. krave 
collar. 

The WGer. type is *4rago; but the non-appearance of the 
word in the earlier stages of the languages is notable, The 
general opinion of etymologists also is that the Norse and 
Scandinavian words are from German, since they show only 
the secondary sense ‘collar’; in that case our word is 
prob. from some Low German source: no OE, *craga is re- 
corded, and, if it existed, it could only give Craw q.v.] 


1. The neck. (Chiefly Sc., but also orth. Eng.) 


¢ 1375 Barsour 7 roy-bk. 11. 2926 He his crage straik ewyne 
ine two. ¢1470 Henry IVadlace 1. 400 Apon the crag with 
his suerd has him tayne. 1513 Dovuctas /Euxers x1. xv. 151 
Hir sowpil crag inclynand. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
(1858) I. 7 With cumlie craig that wes bayth greit and fair. 
1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal, Feb. 82 Like wailetull widdowes 
hangen their crags. 1607 Wartkincton Oft. Glass 135 
Atlas. .would..breake his cragge. 1661 K.W. Conf. Charac , 
Informers (1860) 46 Extending his noddle, and straining his 
crag. 1704 R. Kincston His?. Aan 41, 1 will command 
him to be Hanged by the Cragge. 1823 Scott Quentin D.vi, 
Were I to be hanged myself, no other should tie tippet 
about my craig. 1878 Cubrid. Gloss., Crag, the neck 
or countenance. ‘He hang a lang crag when t’ news com’. 

b. The throat. (So G. &ragez.) 

21774 Fercusson Pocms (1789) 11. 92(Jam.) Couthy chiels 

at e‘ening meet Their bizzing craigs and mous to weet. 


Mod. Sc. ‘ Pit that ower yer craig’ [=swallow tbat]. ‘It’s 
all away down Craig’s Close’, i. e. swallowed. 
ce. The craw or crop of a fowl. dial. 

a182z5 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Crag, the craw. 1883 4/- 


mondb. & Huddersf. Gloss., Craig or Craigh, the craw, or 
crop of a fowl. 

+2. A neck of mutton or veal, as a joint. Ods. 
[Cf. Scrac, which appears to be a perversion of 


crag in this sense. ] 

1469 Ord. Dk. Clarence in Househ. Ord. (1790) 95 The 
cragges of vecle and moton. 1767 B. THornton tr. ?lautus 
1. 327 How I shall chop the crags from off the chines. 

3. Comb. crag-bone (Sc. -dane), the bone of 
the neck, the cervical vertebre; crag-cloth (Sc. 
craig-claith), a neck-cloth; crag-end, the neck- 
end of a ‘neck’ of mutton; now scrag-end. 

c 1470 Henry Wadlace 1. 54 His crag bayne was brokyn. 
a 1648 Dicry Closet Open. (1677) 127 A crag-end or two of 
necks of Mutton, 1685 in Defred. Clan Canipbell (1816) 
114 Item, twenty craig-cloaths and cravatts for men. 1714 
J. WaLker Suff. Clergy 1. 61/2 Vhat he did eat the Cragg 
Ends of the Neck of Mutton himself, that he might leave 
the Poor the Shoulders. 1725 Cochk-laird in Orpheus Caled., 
Craig-claiths and lug-babs. 

+ Crag, 54.3 Ods. rare—'. [A variant of Scrac: 
cf. prec., sense 2.] A lean scraggy person. 

154z Upart Lrasm. Apoph.131a, Anaximenes ..had a 
panche .. fatte and great..to whome Diogenes came, and 
spake in this inaner, I pray you geue to vs lene craggues 
some bealy to. 

Crag, v.! local. trans. To dress (land) with crag 
‘see CraG sd,1 3). 

1771 A. Younc Farmer’s Tour E. Eng. 11. 176 There 
is a strong notion..that the land can be cragged but once. 

+ Crag, v.2 Ods. or dial. intr. ‘See quot.) 

1641 Best Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 66To hawme wheate and 
rye stubble. .to thatch our stackes, and then our manner isto 
mix haver-strawe with it to make it cragge well, that is to 
drawe out and lappe about the ende of the wipses, to keepe 
them fast. e 


| 


CRAGSMAN. 


Craggan (kre'gan). Archvol. [ad. Gael. and 
Ir, crogan pot, dish, pitcher, OIr. crocaz pot, in 
Welsh crochan.] A rude earthen pot or vessel, 
such as those made for domestic use by the inha- 


bitants of the remote Hebrides. 

1880 A. Mitcueie Past in Present 28 With regard to these 
Craggans, there is nothing known in the way of pottery 
more rude: 1882 Slackw, Mag. Aug. 171 The rude craggans 
of Tiree, manufactured by the old women of the island, and 
employed for domestic purposes. 

Cragged (kre géd), a.! [f. Crac sé.1+-xEp 2.) 
Formed into, beset with, or abounding in crags. 

1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 11. 10b, The waters descend- 
ing out of the cragged rockes. 1647 Spricce Anglia Rediv. 
Iv. iv. (1854) 237 Through a country so cragged. 1699 L. 
Warer Voy. (1729) 384 Cragged ways and dangerous pre- 
cipices. 1837 W. Irvinc Capt. Bonneville I. 115 ‘Vhe 
mountains were lofty, with snowy peaks and cragged sides. 

b. ¢rausf. and jig. Rugged, rough. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst, xli. (Shaks. Soc.) 384 As knave wyth 
this craggyd knad hym kylle I. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. 
Fort. 1. cxx. 150b, A cragged headlong downefall. 1605 
Campen Xem., Our English names running rough with 
cragged consonants. 1649 Roperts Clazis Bz6l. 404 He is 
not rough and cragged, but smooth and polished. 1697 R. 
Peirce Bath Aeuz, u. viii. 375 Having. .a sharp and cragged 
Stone in the Right Kidney. 

Cra‘gged, 2.2 Also Sv. craiged. [f. Crac 
s6.2 + -ED 2.) Chiefly in parasynthetic combs. : 
Having a... neck, -necked ; asin zarrow-craiged. 

1607 Markuam Cazaé. 11. 14 His necke straight, firme .. 
and not (as my Countreymen say) withie-cragg’d, which is 
loose and plyant. 1722 Ramsay /adéles xvii, A narrow 
craiged Pig. 

Craggedness (kragédnés), [f CraccEp a.} 
+-NESS.] The quality of being cragged ; rugged- 
ness, roughness. 

1598 Florio, Neuidezza, roughnes. .sharpnes, craggednes. 
1601 R. JoHnson Aingd, & Commi. (1603) 7 By the reason 
of the craggednes and hard passages of their country. 1616 
Surri. & Marku. Country Farme 8 Falling through the 
downe-right places of stones and craggednesse of the Rocks. 
1697R. Peirce Bath Me. 11. viii. 367 [He] voided muchGra- 
vil, and Stones of a considerable bigness and craggedness. 

Cra‘ggily, adv. rare. [f. CRaccy +-1y?.] In 
a craggy manner, ruggedly. 

1598 Fiorio, Scoscesamente, ruggedly, steepely, craggily. 

Cragginess (kra-ginés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being craggy; ruggedness. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. iv. 26 The Mountainous 
craggines of the country. 1680 Morven Geog. Kect. (1685) 
251 Its high Hills .. thought unpleasant ohjects for their 
cragginess. 1735-6 Carte Ormonde 1. 319 By the hard- 
ness and cragginess of the ways, their feet had been so 
hurt. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 112 About Ben Nevis 
there is barrenness, cragginess, and desolation. 

Craggue: see CRAG 50.3 

Craggy (kregi), a. Also Sc. craigie,-y. [f. 
Crac sb.) + -y.] 

1. Abounding in or characterized by crags; of 


the nature of a crag, steep and rugged. 

1447 BokENHAM Seyntys (Roxb.) 108 Thys hyl is craggy 
and eke cavernous. 1555 EDEN Decades 89 Craggy rockes 
full of the dennes of wylde beastes. 1606 Warner 4/0, 
Eng. xvi. evii. (1612) 415 So inaccessible is Wales, so moun- 
tainous, and craggie, 1667 Mitton /.Z. 11. 289 Whose Bark 
..Or Pinnace anchors in a craggy Bay. 1769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. V11. 154 We.-entered Craven, which is a very hilly 
and craggy Country. 1786 Gitpin Oés. Pict. Beauty, Cum- 
brid. (1788) 11. 227 Bunster-dale opens with a grand craggy 
mountain on the right. 1883 Stevenson 7veas. /sé. 111. xiv. 
(1886) 110 One of the hills, with two quaint, craggy peaks. 


2. ¢ransf. Hard and rough or rugged in form. 

1568 T. Howett Arb. Amitie (1879) 54 Weare the hart of 
craggie flint or steele. 1665 J. Wess Stone-Heng (1725) 
140 Three craggy Blocks. 1741 Monro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 
101 The..craggy Part of each of these Bones. 1807-26 Bi 
Coover First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 197 Neither is the swell- 
ing always irregular and craggy. 1890 A. C. Dovie firm 
of Girdlestone xxxiii. 261 ‘Vhe craggy, strongly lined face 
of the old merchant. . 

3. fig. Hard to get through or deal with; rough, 
rugged, difficult: perilous. Oés. (cxe. as directly 


Jig. of prec. senses). ; 

1583 STANYHURST Aencis 1. (Arb.) 28 Smooth this craggye 
trauayl. 1632 Le Grvs tr. Vedleius Paterc.64 Hee.. brought 
the Commonwealth into a craggie and redoubtable danger. 
1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne (1877) 1. 76 The quest of it is 
craggy, difficult, and painful. 1856 Emerson ng. Tratts, 
Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 104 Byron ‘liked something craggy 
to break his mind upon’. , 

b. Of sound: Rough, harsh. rare. 

1774 W. Mitrorp //armony of Lang. 153 The whole pas- 
sage has a broken, or rather, to borrow a metaphor from a 
sister art, a craggy form. 1856 Szzday at /lome 134/1 
Sounds that are very harsh, craggy, and grating to English 
ears. 

4. Comb., as cragey-faced, -forhked, etc. 

1598 Sy_vesteR Due Bartas u. i. Handy-Crafis 247 One 
day he sate..Upon a steep Rock’s craggy-forked crown. 

Cragsman (kregzmén). Also Se. craigs-. 
[For crag’s man, f. CRAG 1: cf. dandsman.] One 


accustomed to, or skilled in, climbing crags. F 
1816 Scott Antig. vii, ‘ 1 was a bauld craigsman,’ he said, 
‘ance in my life’. 1843S. C. Hatt /vedand III. 145 The 
cragsmen and boatmen of this wild coast. 1872 JENKINSON 
Guide Eng. Lakes (1879) 303 A good cragsman may 
scramble direct to the top of Scawfell from this spot. 
Craich, Craie, var. of CREACH, CRAYE, 


Craier, obs, form of CRAYER. 


CRAIGIE. 


Craiff, Craifft, obs. Sc. ff. Crave, CraFr. 

Craig, Se. and north. form of CraG sé. 1} and 2. 

Craigie (kré-gi). Sc. and worth, Also 8 cragy, 
9 eraigy. [f. craze, CraG 2+ dim, -1k.] =CRrac 2. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Afisc. (1733) 1. 21 A good blew bonnet 
on his head, An owrlay "bout ae cragy. 1785 burns Jolly 
Beggars Air vi, If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scant, May | 
ne'er weet my craigie. 1832 W. Steruenson Gateshead 
Local Poems 102 Mf ever aw gan there agyen, The deel may 
break my craigy. 

Craik, obs. Sc. f. Caritack. 

1513 Doucias “nels ut. Prol. 39 Nother houk nor craik 
May heir bruik sail. 1535 STEWART Cron. Scot/. 11. 601 Ane 
greit navin. .Of craik and coluin, of mony bark and barge. 

Craik, Crail, var. of Crake, CREEL. 

Crailed, a. Perhaps for cradled, crulled, curled. 

{Crulled is Devonshire dial., and the author was froin 
Plymouth, Cf. also Crate v.] 

1703 ‘IT. N(eve] Crty & C. Purch. 20 [Balcony Railings] 
are sometimes made of cast Iron of various Figures in semi 
Relief, and others of wrought Iron, in crail'd Work, or 
flourishes, of different shapes, according to..Fancy. [So 
1734 in Builder's Dict. s.v. Balcony. Cuampers Cycl. 
Supp. 1753 cites Neve’s statement, but reads craz/l-work, 
which has thence passed into A rch. Publ. Soc. Dict. (1855) 
s.v. CrailJ 

Craim, craimer, var. of CramE, CRAMER. 

Craine, obs. var, of CRANE, CRANNY. 

+ Crainte, Ods. rare—'. [a. F. crainte fear, f. 
pa. pple. of exazndre to fear.] Fear. 

€1477 Caxton Fason 103 b, Sorow, craynte and doubte 
departed from his herte. in. 

So + Craintive a. (a. F. cratntif, -ive: see -1VE], 
fearful, timorous. 

1490 Caxton Encydos ix. 37 In all affection crayatyue. 

Craion, Crair, obs. ff. Crayon, Crtayenr. 

Craise, Craised, obs, ff. Craze, Crazep. 

Craisey, var. of CRAYSE, a buttercup. 

Crake (krak), sé. Also Sc. craik. [In scnse 1, 
app. a. ON. &rdka f. crow, Ardkr m. raven (Norw. 
kraake, Sw. kraka, Wa. hrage, crow); ef. also Ger. 
dial. Aréke, Rracke, krack in same sense: sce 
Grimm. Of echoic origin: cf. CRoak. In sense 2, 
perh. orig. the same word (cor crake = corn crow), 
but now viewed as directly derived from the grating 
cry of the bird, as in sense 3: cf. the Gr. «pé, 
«pex- as name of some croaking fowl.] 

1. A crow or raven. north. dial. 

¢1320 Senyn Sag. 3893 Fulfild es now the crakes crying. 
@ 1340 Hampoce Psalter cxlvi. 10 Briddes of krakis kalland 
him. ¢ 1400 Maunpevy. (Roxb.) viii. 31 Rukes and crakes and 
ober fowles. 1483 Cath. Angi. 80 Crake, cornix, cortus. 
AS Ray N.C. Words, Crake, a Crow. 1855 Roginson 
Whitby Gloss., Crake or Cruke, a rook or crow. ‘ Aud crake- 
sticks’, an old rook’s nest. 1876 in ./id-Yorksh. Gloss. 

2. A name of birds of the family Xa//ia:r, esp. the 
CorRN-CRAKE (also Bean Crake) or Landrail (Crex 
pratensis) ; also the Hater Crake or Spotted Crake 
\Porzana maruetta), 

@1455 Hottano //oulate \xi, The Corn Crake, the 

undar at hand. 1791 Burxs Elegy Capt. Henderson 
1x, Mourn, clam’ring craiks at close of day. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds 313 The young craiks run as soon as they have 
burst the shell. 1850 Tennyson /u Alem. ci. iv, Vhe brook 
shall. .flood the haunts ofhern and crake. 1863 Spring Lafl. 
353 None of the rails or crakes appear to come so far north, 
1879 R. Anamson Lays Leisure Hours 49, lhear, in gloamin 
grey The crake among the corn. 

3. The cry of the corn-crake. 

1876 D. Gorrit Summer §& Wint, in Orkueys v. 194 The 
far-heard craik of the rail. 1879 Jerreries Wild Life in 
S. Co. 218 The corncrakes. utter their loud call of ‘ Crake, 
crake, crake !" .0t unlike the turning of a wooden rattle. 

4. Comb. crake-berry (sorth.), the CRow-BERRY 


(Empetrum nigrum);  crake-needle, the 
Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb (Scandix 
Pecten), 


1674-91 Ray NV. C. Words, Crakeberries, crowberries. 
Crake-necdlc, Shepherd's-needle, or the Seed-Vessels of it. 
1777 J. Licutroot Flora Scot. 11.612 Black-berried Heath, 
Crow, or Crake-berries. 1837 Macnouca.. tr. Graah’s 
Grecnland 65 We found here..a great quantity of black 
crakeberries..nearly as well flavoured as our own. 1861 
Miss Pratt Flower, Pl. 1V. 337 Black Crow-berry, or 
Crake-berry..is a small shrubby prostrate plant. 

Crake (kréik), vl Also 5- Sc. craik. [If 
CRoak goes back to an OE. *erde‘an (of which 
the recorded cracetian would he dim.)\, crake may 
be the northern form, as in oa, ake, etc.; cf. LG. 
Aréken in Grimm. But croak is of late appear- 
ance, and both it and crake may be of echoic 
origin.] 

1, éxtr. To utter a harsh grating cry: said of 
the crow, quail, corn-crake, etc. 

(The first quot. may belong to Crake 7.2, Crack 7.) 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer JMerch. 7. 606 The slakke skin about his 
nekke schakith, Whil that he song; so chaunteth he and 
craketh. ¢1450 Hexryson Afor, Fad, 58 Als the Quailgie 
craikand in the corne. 1547 ore Help x in Strype Ecc, 
Mem. 11, App. J. 38 Some bluster and blowe, And crake (as 
the crowe), 159: FLorio 2nd Fruites 101 When the crowe 
begins to crake, The Fox beguiles him of his cake. a 1605 
Montcomerie Flyting 504 Geise and gaislings cryes and 
craikes. (Cf. Creak v.] 1886 W. W. FowLer Vear with 
Birds 32 Crooning, craking, and hopping into it again. 

+ 2. To grate harshly ; to creak. Ods. 

1657 J. Suitu Myst. RAet. 73 The craking of a door. 
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+ Crake, v.2 Obs. exc, dial. <A variant of 
Crack v. (being the dircct phonctic repr. of OF, 
cractan), uscd esp. in the scnse ‘ To boast, brag ’, 

{tis still in dia. use, e.g. in Suffolk. 

Crakel/e, obs. f. Crack Le. 

Craken: sce KRAKEN. 

Cravker. «a/. [f. Crake v.1] =Crake sé. 2. 

M. Martin Voy, Ailda (1749) 24 Wrens, Stone- 
Chaker, Craker, Cuckow. /bid. 37. Left the Craker to cry 
and lisp as he pleased. 1885 Swainson /’?rov. Names Biras 
1977 Corn Crake..Cracker, or Craker (.Vorth ; Salop). 

éraker, obs. f. CRACKER, ¢sf. a boaster. 

+ Crakow (kravkau). Obs, exe. //ist. Forms: 
4-5 crakowe, § crawcow, 7-9 crac\k owe, 
8 crakow, crakoe. [f. Crakow, Arakau, or Cra- 
covie, in Poland, whence thcy werc introduced” to 
England: sce Zébot, Déjiny Aroje v Zemtch 
Ceskych (History of Costume in Bohemia), Prague 
(1892) 333-] A boot or shoc with a very long 
pointed toc, worn at the cnd of the 14th ccntury. 

¢ 1367 Aulogium Hist, (1863) (11. v. clxxxvi. 231 Habent 
etiam sotulares rostratas in unius digiti longitudine quiz 
‘crakowes’ vocantur; potius judicantur ungulx..dzmonum 
quam ornamenta hominum. ¢1380 Axfecrist in Todd 3 
Treat, Wyclif 128 Wip tagged ¢ ores and crakowe pykis. 
crq.. in Rel. Ant. 1, 41 With her long crakowis. 14.. tr. 
fligeden (Rolls) VILL. App. 467 A man .. was compellede to 
eite the crawcows and leder of his schoone. — 1754 aT. 
Garpner //ist. Dunwich 47 A Stone-Coffin, wherein lay the 
Corpse of a Man..upon his Legs were a Pair of Boots 
picked like Crakows. 1860 FairHott Costine 110 But one 
representation of crackowes thus fastened has been recorded, 
and in that instance they are secured to the girdle. 

Crakow/(e: see CRACKOWE. 

+ Crall, v. Obs. [Allied to crul/, Curt: cf. 
Swiss 2rallen to curl onesclf up, become twisted ; 
in Grimm.] ¢rvazs. To bend, curve, twist, curl. 

c14z0 Liber Cocorum (1862) 35 penne under po wynge po 
skyn pou cralle. /4/d., Summe cralled, sum stre3t. f a 1500 
Plowmannes Tale Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 134 (Matz) A 
courser. . With curious harneis quaintly crallit. 

Crall, obs. f. CRAWL; var. KRAAL. 

Cram (krem),v. Forms: 1 crammian, 4-5 
crom, 4-7 cramm e, § cremmyn, 6 cromme, 6-7 
crame, 7 crambe, 7-8 cramb, 6- cram. [OF. 
crammian (:—*kramméjan), dcriv. of the strong 
vb. crimman, cram(m), crummen to insert; cf. 
OHG. &rimman, chrimman to press, pinch, scratch, 
and its deriv. Ger. dial. Arammen to claw, also 
ON. kremja (kramdvt, krami6 or kramd) to squeeze, 
bruise, pinch (:—*4ram(m)jan), Sw. Rkrama to 
squeeze, press, strain. The primary meaning was 
‘to press, squeeze’: ef. also Ckamp. The 15th c. 
variant cventit-yit appears to be from Norse. 

Some of the dialects preserve senses more akin to those 
in the continental languages; cf. the following: 

1866 Epmonpston Shetland Gloss., Cram, to scratch 
severely with the finger-nails. 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss., 
Cram, to crumple, tumble, disarrange. ‘Look how my 
dress is crammed ’.} ; : 

1. ¢rans. To fill (a receptacle) with more than it 
properly or conventently holds, by force or com- 
pression; lIcss strictly, to fill to repletion, fill 
quite full or overfull, ‘pack’. Const. zu?th. 

c1000 /ELFRic Gram. (Z.) 390 Farcio, ic crammige odde 
fylle. ¢1386 Cuavucer Par:dt. Prol. 20 My longe cristal 
stoones I-crammed ful of cloutes and of boones. c1440 
Promp. Parv. ror Cremmyn, or stuffyn, farcino, repleo. 
1583 STANYHURST Exess u. (Arb.) 54 Thee gats ar cramd 
with an armye. 1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 231 Till hee 
had drained them dry to crambe his own Coffers. 1662 
Pervs Diary 31 Dec., The room where the ball was to be, 
crammed with fine ladies. 1812 E-raminer 14 Sept. 5092/1 
Every avenue leading to the fair was crammed. 1889 
Boy's Own Paper 17 Aug. 730/2 The boisterous party of 
us that crammed a double compartment. 

b. ¢vtr. with passive scnsc. rare. 

41763 J. Byrom Poems (1773) 1. 11 The Coach was full 
as it could cram. . 

2. esp. To feed with excess of food (spec. poultry, 
etc., to fatten them forthe table) ; to overfeed, stuff, 
fill to satiety. 

¢1325 Pol. Sones (Camden) 238 The knave crommeth is 
crop. 1393 Lanct. P. Pi. C. 1. 42 Tyl hure bagge and 
hure bely were bretful ycrammyd. 1577 1B. Gooce Heres- 
bach's Husb. Ww. (1586) 169 [Pigeons} must be crammed in 
such sort as you cramme Capons. 1630 BraituwaiT £xg. 
Gentlem., (1641) 86 Wee were not created onely to cramme 
our selves. 1661 Lover. //ist. Anim, & Alin, Introd., 
Those that feed themselves abroad..are of better nourish- 
ment, than such as are crain’d in a coop. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters II. 144 The infant... stuffed and crammed 
with paps and puddings. 1830 Scott ¥rv/. 27 June, The 
little garden where [ was crammed with gooseberries. 
1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. 11. 75 In the Society 
Islands, dogs were crammed, as poultry with us, for the 
sake of improving their flesh. 

b. intr. (for ref.) To eat greedily or to excess, 
to stuff oneself; to ‘stuff’. 

1609 RowLanps Anave of Clubbes 24 And so againe 
crammes in, As if a fortnight he had fasting bin. 1634 
Hevwoop Witches of Lanc. w. Wks. 1874 IV. 219 Such 
a bevy of beldames. .cramming like so many Cormorants. 
1634 Mitton Comxs 779. 1785-95 Wo1cott (P. Pindar) 
Loxsiad u. Wks, 1. 235 Madam Schwellenberg, inclined to 
cram, Was wond’rous busy o er a plate of ham. 

3. fig. (4rans.) To fill quite full, overfill (with 
faets, knowledge, ctc.). 


CRAM. 


1581 Mutcaster /ositions iv. (1887) 22 Neither stuffe the 
bodye, nor choke the conceit, which it lightly doeth, when 
it is to much cramined. x6xx Snaks, Mint. 7.1. ii. ot 
Cram’s with prayse, and make's As fat as tame things. 1774 
Foote Cozeners 1. Wks. 1799 11. 157 He never crams con- 
gregations, gives them more than they can carry away. 
1828 Scott fales Grandf. Ser. 1. xxxii. (1841) 125/2 A boy 
of fourteen... with as much learning as two excellent school- 
masters could cram him with. 1871 Napneys /’rev. & Cure 
Dis. 35 Books crammed with useless statements, 

4. Yo thrust, force, stuff, crowd anything) zo 
a receptacle or spacc, etc. which it overfills, doz 
ary onc’s throat, ctc. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 4455 Pus make 3c vessels. .to 3oure 
foule corses, ‘I'o crom in 3oure curiouns. 1625 acon Fss., 
Plantations (Arb,) 533 Cranane not in People, by sending 
too fast, Company after Company. 1692 Lockt. Joleration 
i. Wks. 1727 If. 243 Cram a Medicine down a sick Man’s 
Vhroat. 1707 J. STEVENS tr, Quevedo’s Com. H’ks. (1709) 348 
Do not..cramb your Ifands into your Pocket. 18425. l.ovrr 
flanudy Andy 1, Andy was obliged to cram his face into 
his hat to hide the laugh. 1865 Trottore Melton Fst. xiv. 
166 He was, .cramming his shirts into his portmanteau, 

b. fig. 

1528 Tinnatr. Obed. Chr. Man 97 b, Though he never 
cromme hys synne into the prestes eare. 1610 SuAKs. 
Temp. 11. 1. 1066 You cram these words into mine eares, 
against ‘The stomacke of my sense. 1668 1p. Cuawortu 
in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 11, 1 would advise 
you to eate your words. .else..!le crame them downe your 
throate with my sworde. 1711 Hearne Collect. ‘Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I11. 200 To have an Oath of Abjuration cramm'd 
down their Throats. 1751 Pactock 2. Hidkins (1884) 1. 14, 
{ had but little heart to iny nounsand pronouns, which now 
hegan to be crammed upon me. 1863 Hottaxo Left. 
Joneses xix. 275 [Yo] cram a lie down the public throat. 
1899 GREEN Wead. Eng. Hist. Pref., Yo cram as many facts 
as possible into their pages. 

ce. intr. (for ref) To press, crowd. rare. 

¢17§2 Scotland's Glory 69 A crowd thencrams into the Kirk. 

5. slang. To make (a person) ‘swallow’, 7.c. 
believe, false or cxaggerated statements. Cf. collog.¢é 
stuff (a person, up; and scc Cram sé. 3, CRAMMER 3. 

1794 Gentl. Mag. 1085 (Farmer, I lately came over him 
for a good round sum..Luckily, I crammed him so well 
that, etc. 1822 Scott Nyge/ xviii, Ridiculous tales..with 
..Which .. Richie Moniplies had been crammed. 1825 — 
Frut. (1890) 1.13 He crammed people, as it is termed, about 
duels, etc., which never existed. 1844 Tuackrray Vand. 
Fat Contrib. ii, Poor Caledonian youth ! I have been cram- 
ming him with the most dreadful New 

6. collog. To preparc (a person) for an examina- 
tion or special purpose, in a comparatively short 
time, by storing his memory with information, 
not so much with a view to real learning as to the 
temporary objcet aimcd at. 

Orig. University slang; always depreciative or hostile. 

{1741 Watts /mprov. Afind 1. iv. § 10 As a man may he 
eating al] day, and for want of digestion is never nourished: 
so these endless readers may cram themselves in vain with 
intellectual food, and without real improvement of their 
minds, for want of digesting it hy proper reflections.] 1825 
FonBLanQuE in MVestm. Rev. 1V. 394 An uninstructed man, 
when crammed for an occasion, 1827 WuateLtry Logic 
(1837) p. xxvi, By learning questions and answers by rote, 
—in the cant phrase of undergraduates, by getting crammed. 
1861 HuGnues Jom Brown at Oxf. xi. (1889) 94 He had 
been well crammed in his science. 1864 Ksicut /’assages 
Wrkg. Life WU. ix. 179 Cramming Ministers and Members 
of Parliament with statistical facts. 1879 Darly News 17 
Sept. 3/5 Their boys had not been crammed, but had dili- 
gently studied their subjects. 

b. To ‘get up ' (a subject) hastily for an occasion, 
without any regard to its permanent retention or 
educative influence, 

1853 Lytton JA/y Novel vi. xxi, Randal had spent the 
afternoon in cramming the subject from agricultural journals 
and Parliamentary reports. 1868 M. Pattison Academ. 
Org. v. 184 Wasting six months in cramming up a minimum 
of forgetable matter. 1875 HFLes Anim. §& .Wast. vi. 149 
Discumbering our minds of what we have crammed up for 
the occasion. 

c, absol. or tntr. 

1810 E. Tatuam New Addr. Free Members Conioc. 
Oxford 21 Vhe business of cramming preparatory to Public 
Examination. 1875 A. R. Hore Asy Schoolboy Friends 
t50 ‘What are you cramming at?’ said he. 1881 FE. J. 
Worpsoise Siss’e xv, She can cram for an examination. 

7. trans, To urge on forcibly (a horse . slang. 

¢ 1830 C. Wickstep Cheshire f/unt iv. in Eg.-Warburton 
Hunt, Songs (1883) 227 Who's cramming his mare up yon 
steep rotten bank? 1840 E, E. Napier Scencs 4& Sports 
For. Lands 1. i. 15 Getting to the bottom of the nullali as 
best I might, { crammed my steed up the opposite sides. 
1852 R.S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Jour \xviii. 379 Taking his 
horse back a few paces, {he}]..crammed him manfully at the 
palings, and got over. 

8. sutr. To thrust oneself in, intrude. dza/. 

1881 /.ercester Gloss. Cram, to intrude. ‘My Papa 
doesn t like me to cram in that way’. 

Cram (krem), sd. [f. prec. verb.] 

1. A mass of dough or paste used for cramming 
fowls, etc.; any food used to fatten. dra/. 

1614 Markuas Cheap //usb, (1623) 141 ‘Io cram a Capon 
.. take Barley-meale .. and.. make it into a good stiffe 
dough; then make it into long crams, biggest in the midst. 
and small at both endes, and. .give the Capon a full gorge- 
full. 1747 Gentl. Afag. Jan. 18 Mix up two quarts of flour, 
four ounces of Jamaica Pepper, fetc.]..to the consistence 
of Crams. 1750 W. Exuis Mod. //nsbandman HI. 1. o¢ 
Receipt for making crams [for calves]. 

2. A crammcd or densely crowded condition 
or party; a dense crowd, crush, ‘squeeze °. co//oy. 


CRAM-. 


1858 Dickens Lef/. 5 Aug., It was a prodigious cram, 
and we turned away no end of people. 1881 ETHEL Coxon 
Basil Pi, 1.77 A cram like the Fields’ can’t be pleasant. 

3. slang. A lie. (Cf. Cram v. 5.) 

1842 Puuch 11. 21/2 (Farmer) It soundeth somewhat like 
acram., 1886 B. Goutp Crt. Royal I. xvi. 244 Master.. 
believes all the crams we tell. ; ; 

4. The action of cramming information for a 
temporary occasion (see Cram v. 6 ; the informa- 
tion thus hastily and temporarily acquired. 

1853'C. Bepe’ Verdant Greeu 1. 98 Going into the school 
clad in his examination coat, and padded over with a host of 
crams [cf. Craw-faper in next]. 1859 Mite Lrderty 11.81 The 
. temptation of contenting himself with cram. 1860 Saé. 
Rev. 1X. 308/1 He has not only crammed, but he has tho- 
roughly digested and assimilated the cram. 1861 HuGHEs 
Tom Browz at O-cf. xi. (1889) 94 If capacity for taking in 
cram would do it, he would be all right. 1874 BLackie Sedf- 
cult. 27 Cram is a mere mechanical operation, of which a 
reasoning animal should be ashamed. 


b. =CRAMMER 2. 

1861 Duttox Coox P, Foster's Dau, ix. (Farmer), I shall 
go to a coach, a cram, a grindstone. 

5. Weaving. ‘A warp having more than two 
threads passing through each dent or split of the 
reed ° (Webster 1864 . 

Cram-: the vb. or sb. in combination. 

1. [cf. Cram v. 2,50. 1.] cram-cake, + (a) ? fried 
cake, pancake; (6) = CRaM sé. 1 (dial.); + cram- 
maid, ?a woman who crams or fattens fowls, 
a poultry-woman ; + cram-paste, ? =cram-cake. 

1382 Wyciir Zx. xxix. 2 Therf cramcakes wett with oyle 
[1388 therf paast sodun in watir, bawmed, ether fried, with 
oile]. 1450 Adphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 137 Placeute sunt 
panes factr azima per quoddam artificlum..angl. Cram- 
pastes. 1483 Cath. Ang?. 80'1 Cram kake, collirida, la- 

ganui2, 1622 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson HWashingtous 
p. xxxi, To the Cram maide. 1634 /é¢d. xiii, 4 Woodden 
platters for the cramaid. 1888 Sheffield Gloss. Addit., 
Cram cake, a cake made of oatmeal or other coarse meal 
for feeding fowls. 

2. [cf. Cram v. 6, sb. 4.] cram-book, a book used 
for ‘cramming’ a subject ; cram-boy (once-wd.), 
a boy who has been ‘crammed’ for an examina- 
tion; cram-coach, a tutor who ‘crams’ pupils 
for an examination; cram-man (vonce-wd.), cf. 
cram-boy above; cram-paper, a paper of items 
to be ‘crammed’ for an examination. (All 
collog.) 

1858 Sas. Kev. 14 Aug. 150 Cramming, crammers, and 
cram-books, are the.. fruits of this examination system.. 
A crain-man is worthless enough.. But a cram-boy is simply 
made Iess healthy and more conceited. 1883 E. R. Lan- 
KESTER Advaucemt, Sctence (1890) 116 The drudgery of.. 
popular lecturing and cram-book writing. 1885 M. Par- 
TISON ALent. 292 The successful cram-coach. 18388 Daily 
News 29 June 5/1 Partially to abolish the cram-creating 
system of payment by results, 

Cramaid, var. cram-maid: see CRAM- 

Cramasie, -sye: see CRaMOISY,. 

Cramb(e, obs. form of Cram. 

+ Crambe (kremb7). Ods. Also 7 cramb. 
[a. L. crambé, a. Gr. xpapBn a kind of cabbage. ] 

1. Cabbage: only fig., and usually in reference 
to the Latin phrase cramde repetila cabbage re- 
peatcd, renewed, or served up again, applied by 
Juvenal (vn. 134 Occidit miseros crambe repetita 
magistros) to any distasteful repetition. So in 
med.L. crambe b2s cocla, bis postta, cabbage twice 
sodden, twice served up. 

1565 CaLFHtLL Ausw, Treat, Crosse (1846) 320 (D.), I 
marvel that you, so fine a feeder, will fall to your crambe. 
1600 Asp. ApsoT Exp. Fouah 301 This never cometh, but 
for want of other matter, being a crambe, oftentimes sodde. 
1660 GauDEN Autisacrilegus 17 That Boanerges..hath so 
oft..killed the world with the poysonous cramb of his Para- 
doxes. 1711 G. Cary Phys. Phyluctic 329 It is nauseous 
to the strongest Stomach to have the Crambe bisconcocted 
so often drest up. @1713 E:twoop Lzfé (1765) 289 It was 
indeed a Hash of ill-cooked Crambe. 

2. Hence, (Distasteful) repetition. 

1611 W. SctatER Aey 11629) 330 That Crambe, Zach. 9. 11, 
etc, 1638 Cuittincw. Relig. Prot.1. vii. § 18, 397 You ob- 
trude upon us this Crazzde no fewer then seven times. 1641 
Mitton Aninadv. ii, Can we not understand an order. .of 
praying, reading, expounding, and administring, unless our 
Prayers be still the same Crambe of words? 1721 Batey, 
Crauibe, a Repetition of Words, or saying the same Thing 
over again. 1782. J. Byrom Poeurs, Rem. Pauwiphiet 36 
Forbid the Gallic Namby Pamby Here to repeat its crazy 
crambe. 

3. =CRaMBo 1 b, 3. 

1616 [}. Jonson Devil an Ass v. v, F. Joule, owle, foule, 
troule, boule, P, Crambe, another of the Diuells games ! 
1630 — New /nm 1, iii, Where every Iouial ‘Tinker, for his 
chinke, May cry, mine host, to crambe! giue vs driuke ; And 
doe not slinke, but skinke, or else you stinke, 1706 PHILLIS 
(ed. Kersey', Cranibe or Cranibo, a Term us'd among 
School-boys, when in Rhiming, he is to forfeit, who repeats 
a word that was said before. 1801 Strutt Sports & Past. 
1V. iV. 353. 

4. alirib. and Comb. 

1658 Six T. Browne Gard. Cyrus 72 Nauseating crambe 
yerities, and questions over-queried. 1681 HicKERINGILL 
Vind, Naked Truth. 21 A Crambee-Pun and Quibble. 

Hence + Crambe v., to play crambo. 

1633 i. Joxson Late Tub w. i, Change my name of Miles 
To Guile’s, Wile’s, Pile’s, Bile’s, or the foulest name You 
can devise, to crambe with for ale. 
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Cramble (kremb'l), v. Ods. exc. dial. Also 
6 crambil, 9 da/. crammel, -le. [Actual origin 
obscure: in form app. a freq. and dim. from stem 
cramb-:; see CRAM. Analogous forms, but none 
of them exactly corresponding in form and sensc, 
are Ger. krammel/n to grope or clutch about, to 
finger; Ger. and E.Fris. £r2mmeln to crawl, krab- 
éeln to crawl, move with all fours, or with many 
limbs as an insect, to grope with the fingers, 
clamber, scramble up. Cf. also ScRAMBLE.] 

+1. ctr. To creep about with many turns and 


twists: said of roots, stems, etc. Ods. 

1570 Levins Afanip. 126/42 To crambil, repfitare. 1597 
Gerarve Heréal 1. xvi. 19 [It] hath many crooked and 
crambling rootes of a woody substance, very like unto the 
right Cyperus. /ézd. 1. xvili. 24 Also the root crambleth. . 
hither and thither. /ézd, 11, cxlix. 431 Armes or braunches 
crambling or leaning toward the grounde. 

2. Of persons or animals: To crawl, hobble, 
walk lamely, decrepitly, stiffly, or feebly. (Still 
used in north. Eng, dialects down to Cheshire and 


Lincolnshire.) 

1617 Markuam Cava, 1v. 11 The gathering of the foales 
legges makes it cramble with the hinder parts, and goe both 
crookedly and ill-fauouredly. 1634 Sir T, HERBERT Trav. 
(1638) 190 Up which defatigating hill we crambled with no 
small difficulty. 1855 Rosinson IWiztby Gloss., Crant- 
mel or Crauble, to walk ill, as with corns on the feet, to 
hobble. 1869 Lousdale Gloss., Crautble, to hobble or creep. 
Cramanle, to crawl on the hands and knees. 18977 Holder- 
ness Gloss., Crauntle, to walk feebly or Iamely: ‘ Poor awd 
man, he can hardly crammle’. 1877 NV. W, Linc. Gloss., 
Crauible, to move as though the joints were stiff. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cranible, to hobble. (AZacclesfield.) 

3. ¢rans, (See quot.) Cf. Cram, CRAMP. 

1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Craimie, to twitch, or squeeze 
into a small compass. ‘Thus a shoe is cvastnled down at 
the heel. ; : 

Cramble, s4. orth. dial. [Allied to prec. vb.] 
Bonghs or branches of crooked and angular growth; 


used for rustic work or firewood. 

1788 W. Marsuatt Vorksh. (1796) I. 289 ‘Crambles’— 
firewood boughs, ros. to 12s. a load. 1855 Robinson IV/itby 
Gloss., Cranbles, the large knotted boughs of trees. 1858 
W. Waite Month in Vorksh, xi. 112 A crammle gate is a 
rustic gate with zigzaggy rails. 

Crambly,¢. vorth. dial. [f. CRAMBLE v. + -Y.] 

1876 Jlid-Yorksh. Gloss., Cramr'edly, in a cramped state. 
1878 Cuiubrid. Gloss., Craimnielly, tottery, unsteady. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., Cranibly, lame. 1886 S. IV. Linc. Gloss., 
Crambly, crambling, shaky, tottering, decrepit. 

Crambo (krembo). [app. a popular variation 
of CRAMBE: cf. senses 1b and 4.]} 

1. A game in which one player gives a word or 
line of verse to which each of the others has to find 


a rime. 

1660 Pepys Diary 20 May, From thence to the Hague 
again playing at Crambo in the waggon. 1711 Appison 
Spect. No. 63 » 6 A Cluster of Men and Women .. di- 
verting themselves at a Game of Crambo. 1712 STEELE 
lbid. No. 504 ? 1 Those who can play at Crambo, or cap 
Verses. 1721 Baitey, Cramubo, a Play in Rhiming, in 
which he that repeats a Word that was said before, for- 
feits something. 1837 Blackw. Alag. XLI. 289 A sort of 
Hellenic crambo—Hesiod singing one verse, and Homer 
filling up the meaning with another. : 

b. Dumb crambo: a game in which one set of 
players have to guess a word agreed upon by the 
other set, after being told what word it rimes with, 
by acting in dumb show one word after another 
till they find it. (Sometimes /vazzsf. =dumb show. ) 

1826 PraEp Poems (1864) I. 293 One finds my pretty 
chambermaid, And courts her in dumb crambo. a 1839 
bid, 1. 66 And showed suspicions in dumb crambo. 1 
Epona Lyatt We 7wo xxxiii, Brush your hair with your 
hands! This is something between Dumb Crambo and 
Mulberry Bush! 

2. /ransf. Rime, riming : said in contempt. 

1697 Prior Sat. 20d. Trausl. 92 Wks. (1892) II. 362 Rymer 
to Crambo privelege does claim Not from the poet's genius, 
but hisname. 1708 Srtt. Apollo No. 6. 2/2 For Faith the 
freedom of Dear Cuz, Pop’d out as Crambo pat to Buzz. 
1720 Swirt To Stedla, His similies in order set, And ev'ry 
crambo he cou'd get. 1828 CartyLe AZisc. (1857) I. 142 
A page or two of such crambo. 1878 BrowninG Poets 
Crotsic \xxxiv, Every scribbler he permits eimbalm His 
crambo in the Journal's corner ! 

+ 3. A fashion in drinking. Ods. 
quot. 1630.) 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes 1.(Arb.) 12 And were drunke 
according to all the learned rules of Drunkennes, as VAsy- 
Freeze, Cranibo, Parwutzant, &c. 1617 T. Younc Lug- 
lauds Baue (Brand), Heis a Man of no Fashion that cannot 
drinke Superuaculuim, carouse the J/unters Hoop, quafte 
Upseyfresse Crosse, bowse in Permoysaunt, in Pimlico, in 
Crambo. 

+4. =CRambe, repctition. Also attrib. Obs. 

¢1670 Marvett fist. Poew 87 And with dull crambo 
feed the silly sheep. 1705 W.S. Perry //ést. Coll, Amer. 
Col. Ch. 1. 154 Stuffing every half page..with his crambo 
Storys. 

5. atirié. and Coméd., as crambo-rime, -song; 
crambo-clink, -jingle =sense 2. 

1762 Lioyp Odes, Oblivion ii. g Sacred to thee the crambo 
thyme, 1785 Burns ZY. to Lafrath viii, Amaist as soon 
as I could spell, I to the crambo-jingle fell. 1786 — On 
Scotch Bard i, A’ ye wha live by crambo-clink. 1789 Map. 
D'Arai.ay Diary 19 Feb., A crambo song, on his own name. 
1876 CLERK in 1. Macleod's Life N. Macleod I. iii. 33 He 
would improvise crambo rhymes. 


(Cf. CRAMBE 3, 


CRAM-FULL. 


Crame (krém),sé.! Sc. Forms: 5-crame; also 
6 craym, creame, 8 creme, 9 craim, cream, 
kraim, krame. [Adopted in 15th c. Sc. from 
MDu, (Flem.), or MLG. kraéme, kraeme, krém, 
kraem, in mod,Du. kraam, LG. kraam, krém, 
tent, booth, stall, stock of wares. A word common 
to continental WGer.: cf. OFris., EFris. krém 
(WFris. 2ream, Wang. krém); OHG. chram, cram 
masc., MHG. &rdm m., krdme f£.,Ger. krdm m. dial., 
krame m.,f. The original sense is shown by 
OHG. to be ‘tent-covering, awning’. In the 
transferred sense ‘wares, merchandise, toys’ the 
word went with German traders to the north 
(Icel., Norw., Sw., Da. £vam n.), and into Slavonic 
and Lithuanian (Pol. kvam, Boh. &rdm, Ilyr. 
krama, Lith. krémas), and prob. entered Scotland 
ina similar way. There is no trace of it in 
Gothic, or in OE.] 

1. A booth or stall where goods are sold in a 
market or fair. (In common use in Sc.) 

1477 Jas. II] Charter in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. 1. i. 
(1753) 8 The Cramys of Chapmen. 153: Edin. Council 
py ts in R, Chambers Yvad:t. Edin. (1846) 307 Ony maner 
of burdis or cramis to sell siklyke stuff. 1692 Acts of Sede- 
ruut 29 Feb, (Jam.), If they make any merchandise privily 
in a shoporcrame. 1794 Statist. Acc. Scot. X. 207 (Les- 
suden, Roxb.) (Jam.) Booths, (or as they are here called, 
craims) containing hardware and haberdashery goods, are 
erected ..at the fare. 1808 J. Mayne Siller Gun iw. 137 
Kraims, tents, and stands were swept away. 188: Mac- 
GREGOR /{ist. Glasgow xiii. 113 Freemen whose ‘crames' 
might stand opposite their own doors. 1884 Harrison Oure 
Tounes Colledge ii. 41 The ‘Old Kirk’ is barnacled round 
with ‘krames’. ; 

+ 2. Apack or bundle of goods carried about for 
sale; a pedlar’s stock of wares. Oés. 

1560 Aderdcen Reg. V. 24 (Jam.) To help him to ane 
craym, that he may trawell to win his lifing in the cuntray. 
1597 SKENE De !'erb. Sigu. s.v. Pede pulverosus, Ane 
pedder, is called an marchand, or creamer, quha bearis ane 
pack or creame vpon his back. a1706 Mare of Collington 
in J. Watson Collect. Sc. Poets (1706) 1. 40 Oft have I 
turst your hether crame. 


3. Comé., as cramefolk; crame-ware ([Ger. 
kramwaare], goods sold in a crame. 

1701 J. BRanp Descr. Zetland 131 (Jam.) Set up booths 
or shops, where they sell... several sorts of creme-ware, as 


linen, muslin, etc. 
+ Crame, sd.° orth. dial. Obs. [cf. Du. kram 


cramp, cramp-iron, hook. ] 


1614-5 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 165 Pd. for iron crames for 
the Church coffins. : 

+ Crame,v. nxorth. dial. Obs. [ef. Du. and dial. 
Ger. hrammen to fasten with cramps, f. Du. kram 
cramp, hook, fastcning.] trans. To fasten or mend 
with cramps or hold-fasts. 

1614 l’estry Bks. (Surtees) 165 P4 for craminge our church 
leades with iron, viljd. 1667 /ézd. 223 For crameing the 
shovell, 2 d. 

Cramer (kréima1). Sc. ? Obs. Also cremar,e, 
creamer, crammer,craimer, kramer. [Iu 1sthc. 
Sc., a. MLG. &rémer, kramer, krémer, or MDu. 
(Flem.) kramer, kraemer, in LG. krémer, kramer, 
mod.Du. Aramer, petty trader, retailer, pedlar, 
hawker, prop. keeper of a CRaME; = OHG. 
chrémari, krémari, MUG. krdmere, krémer, 
kremer, kremer, mod.G. kramer (kramer): like 
the root-word, introduced by German trade into 
other langs.: Icel. kramart, Sw. kramare, Da. 
krammer, Pol. kramarz, etc.] 

One who sells goods at a stall or booth; also a 
pedlar or hawker. 

1491 in Ld, Treas. Acc. Scot. 1, 184 Graytht boycht be 
the King fra a cremar at the Kirk dure. 1504 /é7d, in 
Pitcairn Criz. Trials 1. 120 To ane cremare for ane 
Psalter. 1513-75 Déurn. Occurrents (1833) 300 James 
Dalzell Merchand, and Alexander Fousie cramer, 1641 SiR 
T. Roe in Hart, Misc, (Malh.) IV. 458 The pedling French 
trade must be met with, by diligent search, at the landing 
of these creamers. @ 1651 Catperwoop //ist. Kirk (1842) 111. 
336 Diverse books set forth by Jesuits. .inbrought in this 
countrie by Poles, crammers, and others. 1718 J. Srottis- 
woovE Forms of Process, Perquisites. .from the kramers in 
the outer hall. 1791 Statist. Acc. 1. 508 (Forfars.) (Jam.) 
2 creamers, persons who go through the parish..and buy 
butter, hens, eggs, etc., mostly for the Dundee market. 

Crameric (acid) : see KRAMERIC. 

Cramery. Sc. ?0ds. Also cremary. [ef. 
MLG. khrémerte, crdmerie, G. krameret, krameret, 
Du. framerij (Kilian kraemerije ‘merx’) the trade 
or merchandise of a CRaMER.] ‘ Merchandise, such 
goods as are usually sold by a pedlar’ (Jam.). 

15.. Aberdceu Reg. Jam.), Smallcremary. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. U1. 237 Of siluer werk, and goldin cremary, Of 
silk and sabill, and of tapestrie. 1535 LyNDESAY Satyre 4501 
Gif with my merchandise [Bannatyne JIS. cramery] 5¢ list 
to mell Heir I haue Folie-Hattis to sell. 

Cram-full (krem)ful), a. [f. Cram v. ora. 
+ Fuut.] As full as cramming will effect ; very 
full, over-full, 

1837 W. E. Forster Diary in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. 
iii, 92 Cram full, and very interesting meeting. 1882 Dazly 
Tel. 4 May, Fabrics, cramful of patents. 1887 Sfectator 
1 Oct. 1307 The ceremonial of the Jews is cram-full of 
siinilar superstitions. 


CRAMMABLE. 


Crammable (kre-mab’l), a. collog. [f. CRAM 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being ‘crammed’ (see 


CRAM v. 6 b). 

1867 J. M. Witson in ss. on Lib. Education 270 Geology 
and Chemistry are frightfully crammable. 1891 Sa?. Rev. 28 
Mar. 376/2 Your undergraduate scents a crammable subject 
like a bloodhound. 

Crammasy, -assy: see CRAMOISY. 

Crammed (kremd), Af. a. [f. Cram v.] 

1. Stuffed full beyond the natural capacity; sfec. 
fattened for the table. 

1587 GascoiGNE Flowers Wks, 7 
comes quickly to his death. 1650 Butwer ad sthrofomet, 
xxii. 241 As fat as cram'd Capons. 1755 Jfem. Café. 
P. Drake \. xvi. 161 A Couple of crammed Fowls, with 
Oyster Sauce. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. vu. 595 Nocramm'd 
cartouch their belted back attires. ; 

2. collég. Of a lesson, etc.: ‘Got up’ hastily for 
the occasion. Of a student: Prepared for an ex- 
amination by ‘ cramming’. 

1837 BEACONSFIELD Corr. w. Sister 21 Nov., L— made a 
crammed speech like a schoolboy. 1890 Dazly News 14 
Aug. 4/8 The crammer has given his pupils ‘tips’ out of 
Goethe [etc.) which the crammed reproduce more or less 
inaccurately and unintelligently. : 

Hence Cra‘mmedness, state of being crammed. 

1802 W. Taytor in Robberds J/e. I. 410 There is not 
that crammedness of population. 

Crammee (kremi‘). nonce-wd. [f. Cram v. 
6 +-EE.] One who is ‘ crammed’ (for an examina- 
tion, ete.) ; the pupil of a ‘crammer’. 

1883 Sat, Rev. 22 Dec. 791, An ingenious crammee—if we 
may be allowed the convenient coinage—will, with equal 
facility, assimilate, reproduce, and forget. 1890 Scots Ob- 
Server 25 Jan. 275/2 Young Brown (one of the crammees). 

+Cra‘mmel. Ods. [? connected with Crump, 
in ME. also cromme.] ?A small crumb, a grain. 

1340 Ayenbd. 253 Pe bysye ober be malancolien. .byeb ylich 
pan pet zekb be crammeles ine be russoles, 

Crammel: sec CRAMBLE. 

Crammer (kremai). [f. Cram v. +-ER1,] 

1. One who crams or fattens poultry, etc. b. An 


apparatus used in cramming poultry. 

1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's faiprovem., (1746) 119 
The best fattening of all Fowl, is, First, to feed them with 
good Meat..Secondly, To give it them not continually, as 
Crammers do. 1887 NV. Y. Weekly Witness Apr. 13 The 
Sussex cramming machine..At the end of the crammer..is 
a funnel-shaped opening. 

2. collog. One who ‘ crams’ pupils for an examina- 
tion, etc.; more rarely, a student who ‘crams’ 
a subject. (Cf. Cram vz, 6.) 

1813 Mar. EpcewortuH Patron. I. iti. 49 Put him into 
the hands of a clever grinder or crammer, and they would 
soon cram the necessary portion of Latin and Greek into 
him. 1888 F. Harrison in 19/2 Cent. Nov. 645 There- 
upon grew up another class of specialists—the Crammers. 
Their business is, not to teach, nor to test teaching; but 
to enable students to pass the tests. 

3. slang. A lie. (Cf. Cram v. 5, 56. 3.) 

1862 Sata Seven Sons {. xi. 287 Every other word he 
says Is acrammer. 1890 BoLprewoop Kobbery under Arms 
zo5 That’s why she made me tell all those crammers. 

Crammer, var. Cramer, Sc., pedlar, etc. 

Crammesy : see CRAMOISY. 

Cramming (kramin), v4/. sd. [f. Cram v. + 
-InG !,] The action of the verb Cram. 

1. Stuffing over-full, over-feeding, etc. 

1598 FLorio, Sagginatione, a pampring, a cramming, or 
feeding fat. 1616 Surre. & Marku. Country Farme 558 
‘The best food .. for the cramming of all sorts of poultrie. 
1726 Leon: Albert's Archit. 1. 44b, The filling up or 
cramming of the niiddle of the Wall. 1768-74 Tucker Lé. 
Nat. (1852) Il. 618 People by frequent cramming stretch 
their stomach beyond its natural tone. 

2. collog. The imparting or acquiring of the 
knowledge of a subject hastily and for an occasion. 

1821 SouTHEY Leff. et) III. 247 It will be better not 
for him to stand out for College next year, because it will 
require cramming. 1860 Sat, Rez. IX. 308/1 Without a 
sort of preliminary cramming, no one could have depicted 
the peculiarities of an attorney's office. 1866 CARLYLE /nang. 
Address 172 There is also a process called cramming, in 
some Universities—that is, getting up such points of things 
as the examiner is likely to put questions about. 

attrib. 1830 Soutuey Leff, (1856) 1V. 178 A paralytic 
stroke (probably caused by the cramming system). 1886 W. 
GraHam Soc, Problem 165 There are inore large schools 
and cramming institutions. 

Cra‘mming, ///. a. [f.as prec. +-1nG *.] That 
crams. 

1856 Emrrson Zug. Traits, Univ. Wks. (Bohn) II.93 A 
cramming tutor. 

Cra‘mmist. sonce-wd, [see -I18T.] One who 
‘crams ’ a subject for examination. 

1862 Lit, Churchman VII1. 107/1 Any thorough student 
. (contrasted with] the slovenly crammist. 

Crammle: see CRAsBLE. 

Crammosie: see CRaMoiIsy. 

Crammy (krami), a. nonce-wd. [f. CRam v. 
or sh. +-¥: ef. stuffy.] Characterized by cramming 
or crowding ; affording insufficient space. 

1873 Mrs. Witney Other Girls x. (1876) 160 Past all the 
little crammy courts and places, out into the big avenues. 

+Cramocke. Qés. Corruption of Casaock, 
crooked stick. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Madan vi, Full hard it is a Cramocke 
strayght to make. 


The crammed fowle 
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Cramoisy, cramesy (kre'moizi, -€zi), @ and 
sb. arch, ‘In carlier use chiefly Sc.) Forms: 5 ere- 
mesye, -ysy, cramysse, 5-6 crammas(s)y, 6 
cram(m)esy, -osie, -osye, 7 crambassie, cram- 
oisy, (arch. 8 cramasie, 9 -asye, -oisy, -ie, -ay). 
[a. early It. cremesf and OF. crametsi, later cra- 
moist=Sp. carmest, Pg. carmesim ; the original 
type is seen in It. chermest, chermizt, a, Arab. 
Ses girmazi of or belonging to the ja girmiz, 
KerMEs or ALKERMES, the Scarlet Grain insect: 
see Crimson. Since the 16th c. there has been a 
tendency to assimilate the spelling to modern 
French cramotst, whieh has been facilitated by 
the fact that the word is itself obsolete and the 
tradition of its English spelling and pronunciation 
broken.] 


A. adj, Crimson. 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw, 1V (1830) 153 Crymysy velvet. 
1495 [fadiburton's Ledger in C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages 244, 
3 ells cramysse satyn. @1555 LynpEsay Trag. Prol. 
2 In Rayment reid .. Off vellot and of Saityng Cram- 
mosie. ¢ 1600 Christening Chas. J in Nichols Progr. Q. 
Eliz. (11. 527 Two chairs of cramoisy velvet. 1612 /xv. 
Furniture in A. MtKay //ist. Kélinarnock 308 Stampit 
crambassie vorset courtetnis, 1843 CarLyLe Past & Pr. 
(1858) 105 A blustering figure. .in..cramoisy velvet, or other 
uncertain texture. 1855 Mrs. Gasxett Worth & S. iii, He 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses. 

B. sé. Crimson cloth ; =Criason sé. 2. 

1423 Jas. 1 Avugts Q. cix, Als like 3e bene, as day is to 
the nyght; Or sek-cloth is vnto fyne cremesye, 1488 /”v. 
Jewels in Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) II. 392 A belt of cram- 
massy hernessit with gold. 1535 STEwart Crow. Scot. IT. 
282 Couerit weill with crammasy rycht fyne. 1724 RAMsAv 
Tea-t, Misc. (1733) 1. 89 Sae put on your pearlins, Marion, 
And kyrtle of the cramasie. 1813 HocG Queen’s Wake 224 
I thought to see my daughter ride, In golden gear and 
cramasye. 1821 Joanna Baie J/eér. Leg., Ld. John xii, 
With a vest of cramoisie meet. 

Cramoysen, -in, obs. ff. Crimson. 

Cramp (kremp), sé.1 Forms: 4-7 crampe, 
(4-5 crompe, craumpe, 5 cramppe, croampe), 
5-cramp. [ME. cva(z) pe, a. OF. crampe (13th c. 
in Littré), a. OLG. *krampe: cf. MLG. and MDu. 
hkrampe, LG. krampe, Du. kramp f., beside OS. 
cramp, OHG. chrampf, G. krampf m., according’ 
to Kluge, a subst. use of cramp, OIG. chrampf ad). 
compressed, bent in: see note at end of this article. ] 

An involuntary, violent aud painful contraction of 
the muscles, usually the result of a slight strain, 
a sudden chill, ete. 

Usually spoken of as cram, formerly and still colloq. 
the cramp’ a cramp is a particular case or form of the 
seizure. The word is also used of affections accompanied 
by feelings akin to those of cramp, and assumed to be in 
part due to it, as cramp of the chest (= ANGINA PEC- 
Toris), cramp of the heart, stomach, etc., and it is also 
applied to paralytic affections caused by over-exertion of 
particular muscles of the hand, as compositor’s, musician's, 
scrivener's, shoemaker s, writer's crap. 

1374 CHaucer Tyvoydis 11. 1022 Wel he felte a-boute his 
herte crepe. . The crampe[v.”. craumpe] of deth. 1377 Lanct.. 
P. Pl. B. xu. 335, I cacche pe crompe, be cardiacle some 
tyme. c1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 99 Pe crampe is a syknes 
..in be which syknes cordis & senewis weren drawen to her 
bigynnynge. /érd. 105 Pre maner of crampis: pe toon is 
clepid amprostonos, be toper empistenos, pe itj. tetanus. 1563 
T. Gare Anftidot. u. 21 Wyth this vnguent annoynt the 
member which hath thecrampe. 1600 Suaks. 4. V. L..1v. 
i. ros Leander ..he went but forth to wash him in the 
Hellespont, and being taken with the crampe, was droun’d. 
1610 — Tenif. 1. ii. 369 [le racke thee with old Crampes. 1700 
in Maidment Sc, Pasguits (1868) 357 Who to your bed will 
cramps and stitches bring. 1788 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 
Feb., He recounted to me the particulars of his sudden 
seizure..from the cramp in his stomach. 1866 A. FLINT 
Princ. Med. (1880) 814 Painful contraction of muscles. .not 
produced by any obvious cause, is known as cramp. 1887 
Times 27 Aug. 11/6 The deceased, while bathing with his 
father, was setzed with cramp. 

b. Applied to diseases of antmals, esp. a disease 
of the wings to which hawks are liable. 

c 1430 Bk. Hawkyng in Rel. Aut. 1. 298 If he take colde 
ore he be full sommyd, for soth he schall gendre the crampe. 
Lord. 302 For the cramp in hawkes wyng. 1486 &4. St. 
Albans B viij a, ‘The Croampe commyth to an hawke with 
takyng of coolde in hir yowthe. 1618 Latuam 2ad Bk. 
Falconry (1633) 122 The Crocke & the Crampe are two very 
dangerous euils, 1736 Baitey Hous. Dict, 218 Cramp a 
distemper in sheep. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. His#. (1776) V. 337 
They should be kept very clean, as indeed should all sing- 
ing birds. otherwise they will have the cramp, and perhaps 
the claw will drop off. 

e. fig. 

1646 J. Haci. Poems 64 Nor anger pull With cramps the 
Soule. 1648 Jenxyn Blind Guide i. 9 Vhere is scarce a 
word..in the writing whereof his fingers were not wofully 
troubled with the Cretian cramp [7. e. lying]. 

a. Comb. cramp-bark (U.S.), the bark of the 
American Cranberry Tree, having anti-spasmodic 
properties; also the plant itself; cramp-bone. 
the knee-cap or patella of a sheep, believed to be 
a charm against cramp: cramp-ray = CRAMP- 
FISH; eramp-spider, the Whirligig, a water- 
beetle; cramp-stone, a stone used as a charm 
against cramp; eramp-word see CRAMP a. 1), 
Also CRAMP-FISH, -RING. 


CRAMP. 


1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. x\vi, Carried in her pocket . 
along with two *cramp-bones. 1849 - David Copp. xvii, lle 
could turn cramp-bones into chessmen. 1769 PENNANT 
Zool. \N1. 67 ’Cramp-ray. 1772 84 Cook Moy. 11790) I. 323 
The torpedo, or cramp-ray, is a very curious fish, 1721 R. 
Brapiny Wks. Nat. 147 Water Vectles of several kinds, 
Boat: Flies, a Menoculus, and *Cramp Spider. 1629 Mas- 
SINGER Picture v.i, Ricards. TY have the cramp all over ine. 
fHilario...A *cramp-stone, as I take it, Were very useful. 
1877 ffolderness Gloss., Cramp-stecan, a certain kind of 
Bebile carried in the pocket as a preservative against cramp. 

[Mote. The family of words etymologically related to 
cramp is very large. The ablaut series Arimp-, Aram, 
Arump-is a secondary (intensive) form of Arimb-, Aramb, 
Arumé- (varying phonetically as krinzm-, kramm, krumm-) 
with the root-meaning ‘to press in, compress forcibly’, us 
mentioned under Cram v. There may have even been a 
simpler series Avim-, kram, krum-, represented by ON. 
kremja ‘to pinch, squeeze’. Cf. the parallel relation of 
Cram, Cramp, and of the stems cring-, crink-, mentioned 
under Cran 56! 

The English members of the group are, I. from stem 
krimb., krimm. +1. OE. str. verbortimman, cramm, crion- 
men to press in. 2. Cram z., s6.; Croma, Crome, s6., v. 3. 
Crum, Crums a., v.; Crumnie. II. from stem Ariup-: 1 
Crime v.,a., sé., and their derivatives. 2 Cramp a.,s0.', sb.?, 
v., and derivatives. 3 Crump a., sb.,v.; Crumpy, etc. IIT. 
from dimin. stem Avinz67/-: CRIMBLE 7., CRAMBLE 7".,56. IV. 
from dimin. stem Arimpid-: Crimpce v., sd.3 CRAMPLE Vv. 5 
Crunmpce sé, a., v., and their derivatives. 

There is a strong analogy both of form and sense hetween 
this group and the parallel series of cring, crink, crank, 
cringle, crangle, crinkle, crankle, crunkie.} 

Cramp (kremp), sé.2 [Found since 16th cen- 
tury: apparently from Du. or LG. Cf. MDu. 
%rampe (Kilian, in mod.Du. replaced by zram), 
OHG. chramph ‘hook, aduncus’ and chrampho, 
MEIG. dramphe, mod.G. dial. 4rampf m.; also 
mod.G, £rampe, properly of LG. origin: orig. the 
same word as Cramp sé.!, but now differentiated in 
the various langs. (mod.G. 4rampf spasm, Arampe 
the instrument, Du. 4ramp and kram); the im- 
mediate derivation of the two words in Ing. is 
distinct. ] 

+1. An iron bar with the end bent to a hook; 
a grappling-iron; = CRAMP-IRON I, Obs. exc. 
dial. 

1503 Kad. Sheph. (1506) F iv, Wheles. .lyke mylles euermore 
tournynge..& the wheles were full of hokes and crampes of 
yron. xs8r J. Bert /laddon's Answ. Osor. 434 For the 
undoyng of which [knottes] shall neede no great yron crampe, 
but a seely simple wyer onely shall suffice. 1648 WiLkINs 
Math. Magick \. vit. 52 A sharp graple or cramp of iron, 
which may be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 
1883 Hampshire Gloss., Cramd, a bent iron, or the like. 

2. A small bar of metal with the cnds bent, used 
for holding together two pieces of masonry, timber, 
etc., a clamp; = CRAMP-IRON 2. 

1594 Prat Fervell-ho. u1. 26 Peece the timber work in 
such sort, as that it may resemble an arch of stone, make 
the toints strong, and binde them fast with crampes or dogs 
ofiron, 1628 Louth Churchw. Acc. 1V. 34 (in Peacock NV. 
IV. Linc. Gloss.) A Drill for puttinge in y°? cramps xij‘. 
1751 Lasetye West. Br. 20 Every Course cramped to- 
gether with Iron Cramps, let into the Stones. 1793 SMFA- 
ton Edystone L.§ 41 Iron crainps were used to retain the 
stones of each course together. 1805 SouTHEY .Vadoc in 
IV, xv, Now have they From the stcne coffin wrench’d the 
iron cramps. 1876 Gwitt Archit. 1223 In modern buildings 
iron is chiefly used for the cramps. .The Romans wisely used 
cramps of bronze. 

3. A portable tool or press with a movable part 
which can be screwed up so as to hold things 
together ; esp. one used by joiners and others for 
pressing together two pieces of wood, etc., which 
are being joined see quots.). Cf. Ciasip sé.! 2. 

1669 SturMy Mariner's Mag. u.i. 52 A pair of Cramps 
made of Iron, with Screws to fasten the Scale of Equal 
Parts and the Scale to be made together. 1850 WEALE 
Dict. Terms, Cramp, a short bar of iron, with its ends 
bent so as to form three sides of a parallelogram: at one 
end a set-screw is inserted, so that two pieces of metal, 
being placed between, can be held firmly together by the 
screw. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Cramp, an iron instru- 
ment about four feet long, having a screw at one end, and a 
moveable shoulder at the other,employed by carpenters and 
joiners for forcing mortise and tenon work together. 1882 
Worcester Exhib. Catal. itt. 16 Joiner’s Screws, Cramps. 

4. In other technical uses. 

ta. A contrivance for stopping a windmill. Odés. rare. 

1612 STURTEVANT VWefadlica (1854 69 The Windmilnes in 
Moorfields..haue a deuise called the Crampe, which will 
sodenly (in the face of the storm) [check] the. .circumgyra- 
tion of the wheeles. 

b. = CrRAMPET 3, CRAMION 3. 

1890 J. Kerr //7st. Curling 1. 1. 59 Riddell sprung upon 
the cramps. /ézd. u.i. 206 A pair of cramps cost 2s. &/. 
1892 Cornh, Mag. June 612 He. puts on his heavy shoes 
with iron cramps tn the soles. 

te. An iron fastened on the feet for gliding on the ice; 
2a skate. Obs. 

1813 Hoce Queen's Wake 191 The youth, on cramps of 
polished steel, Like lightning o'er the ae they glide. 

d. Shoemaking. ‘ \ piece of wood having a curve corre- 
sponding to that of the upper part of the instep, on which 
the upper leather of a bcot is stretched to give it the re- 
quisite shape’ (Webster’, Also called crim/. 

5. The cluster of calyces or husks of a bunch of 
huts. 

1866 Nature §& Art: Dec 216 A basket or bag of nuts 
in their husks or cramps being produced. Jévd, For so 
many lovers had Sue of the Vale, That no cramp of nuts 
could give half of the tale. 


CRAMP. 


6. ‘A pillar of rock or mineral left for support’ 
(Raymond, A/zning Gloss. 1881). 

7. A cramped or stiffly wrinkled part in paper, 
etc. ; a fold, crease, ruck. 

1828 Huttox Course AJath. 11. 55 And when the paper is 
become dry, it will, by contracting again, stretch itself 
smooth and flat from any cramps and unevenness. 

8. fg. A constraining and narrowly confining 


force or power ; a cramping restraint. 

1719 W. Woon Surv. Trade 255 They are too wise to have 
any such Cramps upon Trade. 1781 Cowrer 7 ruth 466 
Crippling his pleasures with the cramp of fear! 1820 H. 
MattHews Diary of Iuvalid 454 His genius was embar- 
rassed by the cramp and confinement of the French literary 
laws. 1838-9 Hattam Ast. Lit. 1V. iii. iv. § 104, 124 At- 
tempts to fasten down the progressive powers of the human 
mind by the cramps of association. 

9. A cramped or constrained condition or statc. 

1864 LowELt Fireside Trav. 143 The compressed nature 
struggles through at every crevice, but can never get the 
cramp and stunt out of it. 

10. Comé., as cramp-frame, -hole, -joint, etc.; 
cramp-drill, a portable drill consisting of a frame 
similar to the joiner’s cramp, with a drill-spindle, 
feed-screw, and support for the article to be 


drilled. 

1796 PeGGE Awovyuz. (1809) 346 The cramp-holes. .do not 
perfectly correspond to the letters. 

Cramp (kremp), a. [Not known before 17thc., 
and perh. formed from CRAMP sd. orv. But an adj. 
crampe cramped, seized or affected with cramp, 
occurs in OF. (cf. goutte-crampe in Littré), and the 
word is old in Teutonic: Icel. 47afp-, for earlier 
Norse *4vamp-r contracted, strait, narrow, OHG. 
chramph, cramf, forcibly squeezed together, 
crooked, f. Teut. vb. stem &rzmpan, kramp, 
krumpen, to press together with force, compress, 
for which see note to CRAMP, s¢1. In OE. the 
only trace of the word is in the adj. crompeht as 
a gloss cf foltalis; cf. ‘ foliatem curbutum’ in 
Corptis Glossary (Hessels) 67.] 

1. Difficult to make out, understand, or decipher ; 
crabbed. 

Cramp word: a word difficult to pronounce or under- 
stand. 

1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. Contents, Doctor More’s 
cramp argument brought off. 1683 A. Snare Azat. Horse 
lv. i. (1686) 151 The Cramp-names (as we call them) of the 
Muscles are no such hindrance to me as..to most others. 
1697 Potter Axtig. Greece . xx. (1715) 362 Proposing 
Riddles and cramp Questions. 1708 Lrzt. Apollo No. 29. 
21 Your Lawyer'’s..Cramp Law Terms. 1731 Wodrow 
Corr. (1843) III. 481 It’s pity a gentleman should write in 
so cramp a style, as to need a Dictionary at the margin and 
the foot of the page. 1858 Lit. Churchman IV. 407/1 The 
cramp Latinity of Tertullian. 1887 Parisn & SHaw Kentish 
Gloss., Crainp-word,a word difficult to be understood. ‘Our 
new parson. .uses so many of these cramp-words.’ 

b. In cramp handwriting now associated with 
CRAMPED, constrained, not written freely and dis- 
tinctly. 
_ 1733 FirtpinGc Don Quiv.in Eng. Introd., They are written 
in such damned cramp hands, you will never be able to 
read them, 1865 Cariyte Fredk. Gt. VII. xvin. ii. 108 
Handwriting, not too cramp for him. : 

2. Contracted, strait, narrow ; cramping. 

1785 Mrs. Bennett Jur, Indiscretions (1786) 1. 30 
The old gentleman made a cramp sort of a will. 1806-7 
J. Beresrorp Miserves Hum. Life (1826) xvui. xii. 135 
On your way to your seat in acramp corner. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng, Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 135 There is a 
cramp hmitation in their habit of thought ..a_ tortoise’s 
instinct to hold hard to the ground. 1863 Hoy/e'’s Ganies 
Mod. 357 sv. Billiards, Cramp-Gaimes, those in which 
one player gives to another some apparently great advan- 
tages. 

Cramp (kremp’, v. [Strictly two words from 
Cramp 5.1 and Crampsdé.2 respectively ; but these 
have run together in use, and have given rise to 
senses which partake of both notions.] 

I. Connected with Cramp 56,1 

+1. ¢vans. To give the cramp to (a person) ; to 
cause to be seized with cramp. Ods. 

1572 R. 1. tr. Lauaterus’ Ghostes (1596) 185 When thou 
wilt crampe some man by the toes in night time, 1587 
Fieminc Contiz. Holinshed \11.1972/'2 William Forbie. . fell 
asleep and could not be wakened with pricking, cramping, 
or otherwise burning whatsvever. 1589 Pappe w. MTatchet 

3, What fast a sleepe? Nay faith, Ile cramp thee till I 
wake thee. a1zoo B. E. Dict. Caut. Crew, Craniped, a 
weight with a string tied to one’s ‘Toe, when a Sleep, much 
used by School-boies, one to another. 

+b. To affect (a part of the body) with cramp. 

160z Marston Ant. 4 Mel. 1. Wks. 1856 1. 26 O how im- 
patience cramps my cracked veins. c1610 MIDDLETON, etc. 
Widow u. ii, And I take you railing at my patron, sir, I'll 
cramp your joints! 1634 Forn /?. Wardeck i. ii, | can laugh 
..When the gout cramps nvy joints. 

2. To affect with the painful stiffness, numbness, 
or contraction of the muscles which characterizes 
cramp; the result of a constrained position, para- 
lysis, exposure to cold, ctc. Usually in passeve. 

1639 [see Cramp vw. 3}. ed Drynen Virg. Georg. 
ni. 729 When the contracted Limbs were cramp’d. 
1731 Menitry Kolben'’s Cape G. Hope 1. 206 Who- 
ever lonches this fish. his limbs will immediately be 
cramp'd and benumb'd. 1778 Map. D'Arstav Larly Diary 
5 July, We stood till we were cramp’d to death, not daring 
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tomove. 1863 Geo. Exiot Rosmola 1. v, A man with a 
deep. veined hand cramped by much copying of manuscripts. 
1869 Goutsurn Pers. Holivess iii. 23 A hand which was 
probably crainped together, and curved by the complaint. 


II. Connected mainly with Cramr 54.2, but often 
affected by Cramp 5d.1 


+3. To compress or squeeze (the body and limbs) 
with irons in punishment or torture. Contrasted 
with fo vack. Obs. 

a3gss Latimer Serv. §& Rev. (1845) 258 Racking, and 
cramping, injuring and wronging the same. 1605 B. Jon- 
son lolpoue v, viii, Thou art to lie in prison, cramp’d with 
irons, Till thou be'st sick and,lame indeed. 1639 MASSINGER 
Unnat. Combats 1. i, Now, cramped with iron, Hunger, 
and cold, they hardly do support me. 

b. fg. and transf. To compress forcibly. 

1673 A. Wacker Lees Lachrymans 12 Levelling Prin- 
ciples which.. would wrack and cramp all conditions of 
Men into one size and Stature. 1705 Appison /taly (J.., 
The antiquarians are for cramping their subjects into as 
narrow a space as theycan. 1711 — Sect. No. 58 P10 The 
Verses were to be cramped or extended to the Dimensions 
of the Frame that was prepared for them. 


4. To confine narrowly, fetter or shut in (in 
space), so as to restrict the physical freedom of. 


Often with wf. 

1683 Afol. Prot. France iv. 35 They intended to seize 
upon him and the Admiral, to cramp the one in Prison, and 
cut off the others head. 1705 W. Bosman Coast of Guinea 
43 To banish, or at least cramp Akim so that he should not 
be able to go far inland. 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. 1. 
89 a, The Camp ought not .. to Le so crampt up and con. 
fined, as not to afford sufficient room. 1796 C. MarsHati 
Garden, xvii. (1813) 278 Bad planting by cramping the root, 
etc., will often induce sickliness. 1831 Darwin in Life & 
Lett. (1887) 1. 212 My objection to the vessel is it’s small- 
ness, which cramps one so fcrroom. 1841 D'IsraeEvi A wer. 
Zit. 699 A company of puppy-dogs cramped up in a bag. 

tb. Zo cramp in: to crush into a space where 
there is not sufficient room. 

1605 Bacon Adz. Learn. 1. xxi. § 8 Those which crampe 
in [into a writing] matters impertinent. 

5. fig. To restrict or confine within injuriously 
narrow limits (any action or operations). 

162z5 Bacon Ess. Usury (Arb.) 544 It is impossible to con- 
ceiue the Number of Inconueniences that will ensue, if 
Borrowing be Cramped. c 1645 [see b]. 1665 GLANVILL 
Sceps. Sci. 3 The sloath and laziness which.. hath crampt 
endeavour. 1724 Swirt Drafier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 74 
Those who have used power tocramp liberty. 1749 BERKE- 
LEY Word to Wise Wks. 1871 III. 443 The hardness of 
the landlord cramps the industry of the tenant. 1780 T. 
JEFFERSON Corr. Wks. 1859 I. 242 The want of money 
cramps every effort. 1873 Dixon 77vo Queens 1. 11. vii. 109 
Trade was cramped by laws and customs. 

b. To compress or narrow (the mind, faculties, 
etc.) by preventing their free growth. 

c 1645 Howett Lett. (1650) II. 33 The last week you sent 
me word that you wer..crampd with Busines. .if you write 
not this week. .1 shall think you are crampd in your affection 
rather than your fingers. a1704 T. Brown Praise of 
Wealth Wks. 1730 1. 85 Poverty cramps the mind 19711 
Appison Sfect. No. 160 ?g They cramp their own Abilities 
too much by Imitation, 1818 Mrs. SHELLEY Framkenst. 
iv, A selfish pursuit had cramped and narrowed me. 1877 
H. A. Pace De Quincey I. xiii. 273. [It] chilled his energies, 
and cramped his powers of production. 

III. Connected with Cramp sd.2 alone. 

6. To fasten or secure with a cramp or cramps; 
esp. in Butlding, to join stones (Zogether) with 
cramp-irons. + 7c cramp up: to do up or repair 
by this means. Ods. 

1654 Trapp Com. Ezra x. iii, Tottering houses must be 
crampt with iron barres, or they will soon down, 1675 
Eveyn Jen. (1867) 11. 102 This vessel was flat-bottomed 
..It consisted of two distinct keels cramped together with 
hugetimbers. 1744 Ksicut in Paid. Trans. XLII. 162 A 
Steel Bar. .capped or armed with Iron at each End, cramped 
with Silver. 1793 Smeaton Edystone 1. § 93 The stones... 
were all cramped with iron, each to its neighbour. 1800 
Wettincton in Gurw. Desf. 1. 113 The rst regiment will 
have their gallopers.. which I have cramped up for them ; it 
is impossible to do anything to those belonging to the 4th 
regiment. 1885 Jlanch. Exait.21 July 6/5 Supported by 
iron braces, which were cramped on to the central core. 

Jig. 1780 Burke Sf. at Bristol Wks. 111. 419 "The diversi- 
fied but connected fabrick of universal justice, is well 
cramped and bolted together in all its parts. 

7. Shoe-making. To form \the instep of a boot, 
etc.) on a boot-cramp. 

1864 in WessTER; and later Dicts. ; 

+Cra‘mpand, ff/. a. Sc. Obs. [Implies an intr. 
cramp to curl, not otherwise known, + Sc. -avd 
=-ING?.] Curling, curly. 

?a 1500 P. Jounston Thre decid Powis Bannatyne Poems 
(Hunterian Club) 1. 157 Thy crampand hair, and eik thy 
cristallene. [M isprinted in earlier edd. crampland.) 

Cramped (kixmpt, -éd), Af/. a. [f. CRAMP v.] 

1. Seized with cramp; suffering from the painful 
contraction of muscles which characterizes cramp. 

1702 Eng. Theophkrast. 15 The Limbs of some Indian Peni- 
tents, become altogether crampt and motionless for want of 
use. 1858 Morris Def. Guenevere 210 And when she slipp'd 
from off the bed, Her cramp'd feet would not hold her. 1863 
Mrs. Ouipnant Salen: Ch. xx. 347 It was morning when 
they got out crainped and frozen. 1884 7 Zmes 30 Jan. 9/5 
His cramped fingers could scarcely hold the pencil. 

2. Forcibly or unnaturally compressed and con- 
fined ; constrained. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F, 29 Ye make a worse noise 
then crainpt Hedg-hogs. 1870 Emerson Soc. § Sodit., Bhs. 


CRAMPING. 


Wks. (Bohn) III. 87 The creative power lying coiled and 
cramped here. 1876 F. E. Trottore Charming Fellow 11. 
xiii, 155 The direction was written in..crooked, cramped 
little characters. 

Confined, restricted in space, extent, action, etc. 

1796 Map. D’Arsiay Let. 25 Nov., She would go to Ire- 
land. .to see you, were her fortune less miserably cramped. 
1853 Marspen Larly Purit, 221 The cramped and narrow 
mould of a human system. 1884 Law J7imes’ Rep. LI. 
306/2 The space occupied by the schools was cramped and 
incapable of adequate expansion. 

b. fg. Confined or restricted in character; nar- 
Tow. 

1741-2 Ricnarpson Pamela Introd, (ed. 2) 38 And squeeze 
cramp‘d pity from the miser’s heart? 1808 AZed. Frnd. X1X. 
465 The effects ofacrainped medical education. 1856 Emer- 
son Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. (Bohn) 11. 37 In high depart- 
ments they are cramped and sterile. 1885 DuncKLey in 
Manch. Weekly Times 21 Feb. 57/5 The Archbishop's prayer 
..-1s cramped and stiff in style. 

4. Fastened or secured with a Cramp (56.7). 

1764 Watson in Phil, Trams. LIV. 215 From the bottom 
of the spindle to the first cramped joints. 


Cra‘mpedness. [f. prec. +-NESS.] Cramped 
quality ; narrowness resulting from restraint. 

1858 Sat. Kez. 21 Aug. 193/1 The crudeness and cramped- 
ness of monkish annalists. 1889 Pa/? Mall G. 4 Nov. 2/1 
There is..an irritating..sameness of subject and cramped- 
ness of treatment in the pictures. 

Crampell: see GRAMPEL. 

Cramper (kreempo1). rare. [f. CRAMP v. or sd. 
+-ER; in some cases perh, reduction of crampern.] 

+a. =Cramp-1ron; b, A kind of fish; ce. A 
preventative of cramp: see quots. 

1598 Fiorio, falcare, to arme with crampers. Fadcat/, 
hooked, armed with crampers, as the Romans were woont 
to arme their carts. 1628 Louth Churchw. Acc. 1V. 34 
(Peacock NV, WW, Lizc. Gloss.) For crampers for the steeple 
weigh 81i ijs wiijt. 1686 Ray IWV7lloughby's Hist. Pisc. 
App. 1 Brana saxatilis seu Pagrus Indicus, caro inter 
dissecandum se contrahit, unde nonnullis Cramfers i.e. 
Spasmodes dicitur. 1753 CHambers Cycl. Supp., Crainper, 
in zoology ..a large and broad sea fish, caught among 
the rocks on the shores of many parts of the East-Indies. 
1867 Smytu Sazlor’s Word.bk., Craniper, a yarn or twine 
worn round the leg as a remedy against cramp. 

Cram pern, sé., obs. variant of CRAMP-IRON. 

+Cra‘mpern, v. Ols.vare—1. [f. prec. sb] 
To fasten with cramp-irons or cramps; fg. to 


cramp, confine. 

1577 Stanyuurst Descr. /red.in Holinshed Chzoz. V1. 3 
The scope of the English pale is greatlie impaired, and is 
cramperned and coucht into an od corner of the countrie. 

Crampet (kre'mpit). Also 5-9 crampette, 
(8 cramp-bit, 9 crampit). [app. a deriv. of 
Cramp 54.7] 

1. The chape of the scabbard of a sword; oc- 
casionally used in Heraldry as a charge. 

1489 Wardr. Acc. in Fairholt (1885) 11. 136, ij crampettes 
forthe king’s sword. 1515 W7dl of R. West (Somerset Ho.}, 
My best goblet with a cover with Crampettes uppon the 
knopp. 1688 R. Hoime Armoury 1. 301/2 A Crampette, 
or a little Crampe..some term ..a Crampnett. 1708 
J. CHAmBercayne $2. G4. Brit. ut. x. (1743) 429 (Scottish 
Regalia—the Sword of Statv) On the scabbard are placed 
four round plates of silver over gilt, two of them near to the 
crampet are enamelled with blue. 1868 Cussans //ez. vii. 
103 The Crampette is an infrequent charge. 


2. =CRAMP-IRON 2. (? error.) 

1766 Porny Heraldry Gloss., Cramifpette, a small piece of 
iron, commonly called cramp-iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 


3. Sc. =CRAMPON 3; esf. one formerly used by 
curlers; hence, applied to an iron foot-board laid 
on the ice for the player to steady himself while 


delivering the stone. 

1638 H. Apamson A/uses Threnoddie (1774) 149 (Jam.) We 
..clam the Dragon hole, With crampets on our feet, and 
clubs in hand. 1789 D. Davivson Thoughts on Seasons 
160 Their crampets o’ the trusty steel, Like bucklers broad 
did glance. 1890 J. Kerr Hist. Curling u. 1. 177 The use 
of crampits attached to the feet was forhidden, as they in- 
jured the ice. /é¢d. 1. iii. 408 After he has taken his place 
on the crampit every curler should give the soles of his 
stones a rub. 

Cra‘mp-fish. [f. Cramp sé.1+ Fisu; cf. Du. 
kram-visch torpedo (Kilian).] The electric ray or 
torpedo, also called cramp-ray and numbfish. 

1sgt Percivatt Sf. Dict., Torpigo, a crampfish, Tor- 
pedo. 1598 E. Gitrin Shad. (1878) 40 And like the Cramp- 
fish darts... His slie insinuating poysonous iuice. 1655 
Cuvprrrer Riverins t. v.19 That Palsey which is caught 
by touching of the Torpedo or Cramp-fish. 1665 Sir T. 
Hersert 7rav. (1677) 384 The Torpedo or Cramp-fish.. by 
his frigidity he benums such fish as swim over or lodge near 
him, and so preys upon them. 1773 Granvin PA, Trans. 
LXIV. 468 The general name by which they are known 
here, is the Numh or Cramp-fish. 

Jig. 1847 Emerson Refr. Alen, Plato Wks. (Bohn) 1. 304 
He cannot even tell what it is—this Cramp-fish ofa Socrates 
has so bewitched him. 

Cramping (kre mpiy), vd/. sé, [-1ne¢1.] The 
action of the verb CRAMP, ¢sf. a fastening to- 
gether with cramps or cramp-irons, 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury ui. 301/2 To hold Timber work 
together in old decayed Houses..is termed cramping. 1739 
Lasetye Short Ace. Piers Westm, Bridge 32 The Masons 

roceeded in setting and cramping the third Course of 
eee: [bid. 41 Vhe same Cementing and Crampings, as 
if built upon dry Ground. 


CRAMPING. 


b. atirib. + Cramping-tron, an iron for cramp- 
ing or compressing. 

1641 Mitton Animadv, v, When you have us’d all your 
cramping irons to the Text, and done your utmost to 
crainme a Presbyterie into the skin of one person, 

Cra‘mping, ///. a. [-1Nc *.] 

1, That cramps or benumbs. 

1718 J. Crampertayne Relig. Philos. I, iii, § 11 The 
Annular Fibres are contracted inore narrowly, and after a 
cramping Manner. 1861 Swixnoe NV. China Camp. 369 
Bearing well the violent heat of the Pekin summer and the 
cramping cold of its winter. 

2. That cramps, or compresses and narrows. 

1788 7 rifler 158 No. xu, Freed from the cramping bonds of 
slavery. 1874 Bracnie Self Cult, 30 The cramping influence 
of purely professional occupation. 1885 ‘Texxyson Despair 
iv, The cramping creeds that had madden’d the peoples. 

Hence Cra‘mpingly adv., in a way that cramps 
or restricts free action. 

1891 Atkinson Last of Giant-iVitlers 189 The prison he 
was shut up in so closely and crampingly. 

Cra‘mp-iron. Also 6 cramperon, -pernce. 
(f. Cramp 56.2 + Inon.] 

+1. A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook; 
a grappling-iron; =CramMvon 1; sometimes also 
used to render L. fa/x. Ods. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Chelonia, Vhe Iron 
hookes or cramperons to take hold of the stones or timbers, 
Forfices ferret, lbid, Fatxv, a cramperne, or hooke vsed 
in warre. Fadcatus currns, cartes armed with crampernes 
or hookes. 1618 Aad. ShefA. viii, Wheles .. full of hookes 
and cramp-irons [edd. 1503-6 crampes, 1560-1611 crampions] 
of yron and steele. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xiv. 43 
A great Junk coming upon us. .those that were in her threw 
into us great Cramp-irons fastened unto two long chains, 
wherewithall they grappled us fast unto them. a 1656 
Ussuer Ann. (1658) 240, gallant young lads..with the 
help of cramp-irons, whee .they strook into the Rock, to 
hold fast by, gat by little and little to the top. 1706 
Pritutps(ed. Kersey', Crampern or Cramp-iron ..aGrapple, 
or Grappling-iron, to lay hold of an Enemy's Ship. 1734 
tr, Nollin's Anc, Hist. (1827) V1. xv. vi. 79 Cramp irons, 
and such like instruments, invented for the defence of 
cities, 1774 GotpsmitH Grecian Hist. 11. 202. 

2. A small metal bar with the cnds bent so as 
to grasp two stones of a building, etc., and hold 
them firmly together; = Cramp 56.2 2. 

1598 FLorio, /ébudéa..a crampiron or hooke to hold 
square stones togither. 1706 Puiturs (ed. Kersey’, 
Crampern or Cramp-iron, an Iron that fastens Stones 
in a Building. 1778 Br. Lowtn /saéaé: Notes 128 They 
are large nareeahe ends being bent so as to make them 
cramp-irons. 1814 Moork Sade of Tooés ii, A cramp-iron, 
to stick in the wall Ofsome church that old women are fear- 
ful will fall. 1876 Gwitt Are/it, Gloss., Crampern or 
Cramp Tron, usually called for shortness cramp, 


+3. Printing. (pi.) Pieces of iron fastened under 
the coffin of the old hand-press, on which it glided 


on the frame. Ods. 

1713 J. Watson Hist, Printing (Y.), The cramp-irons, 
that it moves on still,..Are the good motions of the will. 
1730-6 Bairey (folio), Cramp.irous, irons nailed to the car- 
tiage of the press to run in and out. 

= CRAMPON 3. vare—', 

1818 D, Watt tr. Ebel’s Siuttzert, 209 The most convenient 
.-kind of Cramp-irons, to proceed over the Glaciers. 

+Cra‘mpish, v. Obs. ([f. lengthened stem 
crampiss- of OF, crampir trans. and intr., f. cranzpe 
Cramp 56.1] intr, To become cramped or 
stiffened by muscular contraction. fas. To 
cramp, stiffen painfully, paralyse. 

€1374 Cuaucer Anel. & Arc. 171 To grounde sheo fallepe 
dede as any stoone Al craumpisshed [v. x7. cravmpyssh, 
crawmpissh, crampicheth, -pchight, -pissheth] hir lj-mnes 
crokedly. ¢ 1430 Lyne. Chron. Troy w. xxxiti, Styll she 
laye Gombe as any stone As marbyll colde, her lymmes 
craumpishing. ¢ 1440 — Bochas 1, 1x. (1544) 19b, Death 
crampishing, Into their hert gan crepe. [1523 SKELTON 
Garl. Laurel 15 Encraumpysshed..was my conceyte.] 

(Crampland (Jamieson) : error for CRAMPAND.] 

Cra’mple, v. dia/. A variant of CraMBLE v. 
(sense 2). Also crample-ham'd (see quot.). 

a18as Foray Voc. FE. Anglia, Crample, to move with 
pain and stiffness, as if affected by cramps. Crample-ham'd, 
stiffened in the lower joints. 

Crampness (krempnés). [f. Cramp a. + 
-NESS.] State or quality of being cramp or 
cramped ; confinedness. 

1840 Blackw. Mag, XLVI. 237 Faust feeling nothing 
but the crampness of his situation. 1859 C. Batnurst 
Staks. Vee 182 The use of parenthesis, instead of de- 
noting crampness and entanglement, appears, etc. 

Crampon (krempen), sé. Also crampoon 
(krempvze'n). Ve ¥. crampon, late L. type crampon- 
em, deriv. of radical form *cramp, f. LG.: cf. 
Cramp 56.1, 2.] 

1. A bar of iron or other metal bent in the form 
of a hook, to serve asa grapple or clutch; a grap- 
pling-iron ; also =Cramp sé. 2. 

1490 Caxton Encydos x. 39 There myghte ye see sayles 
rente, Cordes and ropes broken, And crampons of yron 
wrythen a sondre and plucked oute. ¢1530 Lp. BeRNERS 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 143 The brase..was so sore bounde 
with crampons of stele to ye benche, that he coude not 
remeue it. 1660 Howe t Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) Man with 
his crampons and harping-irons can draw ashore the great 
Leviathan. 1696 Puittirs, Crampons, pieces of Iron, hooked 
at the ends, which are fastned to great Pieces of Timber, 
Stones or other things, to pull ’ei up or draw ‘em along. 
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{1706 —(ed. Kersey) Cramtpoons}), 1876 Gwitt Archit. 
Gloss., Cram poons, hooked pieces of iron, something like 
double calipers, for raising timber or stones. 

+ 2. ‘The border of metal which kecps a stone 
in a ring’ (llalliwell). Ods. 

3. A small plate of iron set with spikes or points 
which is fastened to the foot to secnre a firmer 
hold in walking over ice or slippery ground, or in 
climbing a steep. Cf. Citamrer 3. 

1789 Coxe Trav. Switz. xxx. I. 421 To secure us as 
much as possible from slipping, the guides fastened to our 
shoes crampons, or small bars of iron, provided with four 
small spikes of the same metal. 1823 I. Ciissorp Ascent 
Jt. Blanc 12 As we had now to enter onthe glaciers, I wore 
iy spiked shoes, and the guides tied on their crainpons. 
1823 Crass Tech. Dict., Crampoons, iron instruments fas- 
tened to the shoes of a storming party, to assist then: in 
climbing a rampart. 1856 /’«ten?t Yrud. 5 Sept., A crampon 
to prevent horses slipping in frosty weather. 1866 Cord: 
Mag. Oct. 48: Our crampons .. were very useful on ice or 
hardened snow. : 

4. Bot. ‘A name given to adventitious roots 
which serve as fulcra or supports, as in the Ivy.’ 
(So in F.: see Littré.] 

1870 Batrour Class: 64. Bot. Gloss. 

+Cra‘mpon, v. Ods. [a. ¥. cramponncr.] To 
fix or fasten with crampons or cramp-irons. 

¢ 1530 Ln. Berners Arti. Lyt, Bryt. (1814) 44 Toures, 
cramponed and knyt tigyder wyth gret chayrnes of y'ren. 
1623 Favine Theat. fon. 111. 339 On his Head, and toppe of 
his Wings, are fixed and cramponned strong Pikes of Iron. 

|| Cramponnee (krampe'ne), a. Her. (a. F. 
cramponné cramponed : sce prec.] Said of a cross 
having a square hook-like bend at the end of cach 
limb, all turned thus, [. 

1727 Battey (Vol. Il.) s.v., A Cross Cramponnée..has a 
Cramp at each end, or a square Piece coming from it, that 
from the Arm in chief towards the sinister Angle. 

Cra‘mp-ri:ng. [f. Cramp s6.1+ Rinc.] 

1. A ring held to be efficacious against cramp, 
falling sickness, and the likc; esf. one of those 
which in pre-reformation times the kings and 
queens of England used to hallow on Good Friday 
for this purpose. 

See Burnet //ist, Ref. Records 11. 266; Brann Pof. 
Antig. (1870) I. 85. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 41 My crampe ryng with blak 
innamel and a part silvir and gilt. 1526 MaGnus Le?. fo 
Wolsey in Gentt, Mag. C1V. 1. 30 Certaine Cramp Ringges 
which I distributed..amonges other to M. Adame Otter- 
bourne, who, with oone of thayme, releved a mann lying in 
the falling sekenes. 1547 Boorve /utrod. Anowl. 1. (1870) 
121 The Kynges of Englande doth halowe euery yere 
Crampe rynges, the whyche rynges, worne on ones fynger, 
dothe helpe them the whyche hath the Crampe. 1611 Miup- 
DLETON Koartug Girtiv. ii, A face..which shows like an 
agate set inacramp ring. 1694 Collect Sev. Late Voy. u. 
(1711) 193 The Morss or Sea-horse.. having a great semi- 
circular Tusk. .very: much valued..for their uses in Medi- 
cines, as to make Cramp-rings (which they make also of the 
Bristles upon his Cheeks} to resist Poison and other malig- 
nant Diseases. 1750 T. Gorpvon Cordial Low Spirits it. 
138 Is not a Brilliant more attractive than a Cramp-Ring ? 
1847 Maske. Afon. Rit. U1. p. clviij, These rings were 
called Cramp-rings, and the MS. in this volume is the ser- 
vice dedicated to their consecration, 1878 J. C. ATKINSON 
Cleveland Gloss., Cramp-ring, a ring made from old coffin- 
tyre, or the metal ornaments of decayed coffins, and worn as 
a preventative of cramp. 

+2. Thieves’ cant. [with reference to Cramp s6.2] 
fl. Shackles, fetters. Obs. 

1567 Harman Caveat 84 Qurer crampringes, boltes or 
fetters. 1621 B. Jonson Gifsres Mletam, Wks, (Rtldg.)620/1 
Here's no justice Lippus Will seek for to nip us, In Crainp- 
ting or Cippus. 1673 R. Heap Canting Acad. 17 Thou the 
Cramprings ne're didst scowre [=wear]. 

Crampy (krempi), 2. [f. Cramp s6.1+-¥ 1] 
Characterized by or liable to cramp; stiffering 
from cramp or a similar affection ; inducing cramp ; 
of the nature of cramp, 

1551 Turner Herbal 1. (1568) A vj b, It is good for them 
that haue their neke bowyng hackward by vyolence of a 
crampy dysease. ¢ 1811 Fuseui Lect, Art v. (1843) 474 The 
crampy convulsions of the leg. a 1864 Howitt (quoted 
in Webster), ‘This crampy country, 1888 Sheffield Giloss., 
Crampy, rheumatic, lame. 

+Cramse, cramze, v. Ols. ([Cf. Norw. 
kramsa, Da. gramse, to grope, grasp, or clutch 
after, Icel. £rafsa to paw or scratch with the feet; 
Ger, dial. 2ramschen: see Grimm s.v. krammen 
to claw.] To claw, to scratch. 

1440 Promp. ['arv. 109 Cramzyn, supra in cracchyn [H. 
¢ 1490, P. 1499 cramsyn, supra in clawyn]. Cramsynge, 
supra in cracchynge. 

Cran! (kreen). Sc. (Of uncertain etymology : 
crann is used in Gaelic in same sense, and it has 
been snggested that it is the Gaelic cram ‘lot’, 
and was applied orig. to the ‘ lot’ or share of fish 
that fell to each man engaged.) A measure of 
capacity for fresh herrings as caught ; fixed by the 
Fisheries Board at 374 gallons (about 750 fish). 

Upto 1815 the cran was measured by heaping full a herring- 
barrel with the ends taken out, which was then lifted, leaving 
the heap on the ground or floor. In 1816, the Commissioners 
for the Herring Fishery fixed the capacity of the ‘cran' at 
42 gallons, Old Wine Measure, which in 1832 was raised to 
45 gallons, 42 gallons when ‘ pined’ being found insufficient 
to make a barrel of bung-packed herrings. In 1852 the con- 
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tents were given in Imperial ineasure as 373 gals., making, 
when pined, a barrel of 30 gals. 

1797 Statist, Acc. Scotl. XIX. 282) Lewis) They. .bonghet 
the herring. .at the great price of from gs. to 125. per crane 
(which is the full of a barrel of green fish as taken out of the 
net. 181g Act 55 Geo, ///, ¢. gg § 63 If.. any cran or 
measure not so marked. .shall be made use of. .in ihe British 
herring fishery. 1854 Board of fisheries Notice (May 15), 
The Commissioners for the Herring fishery:..do hereby give 
notice that from and after the date hereof, the Cran shall be 
of the contents or capacity of Thirty-seven Gallons and Oue 
Half Gallon Imperial Standard Measure. .‘That it shall be 
niade of Oak Staves. .that it shall be bound with Six good 
Iron hoops, ete. 1870 Pall Aladl G. 3 Sept. 4 The catch 
for the season is now nearly 90,000 crans, 

Cran“. Sc. [A Scoich form of the word Crank] 

+ 1. Applied formerly to the crane and the heron, 
Obs. (See Jamieson Suppl.) 

2. The ordinary name of the Swift in the south 
of Scotland. 

1840 [Remeinbered in actual use]. 1861 J.C. AtKiNson 
Brit. Birds’ ges 69 Swift (Cypselns apus): Deviling, Black 
Martin, Screech... Cran. 1880 Berw. Nat. Clvé 230 ‘Vhe 
Swift called ‘Cran’. : 

3. ‘An iron instrument, laid across the fire, 
rcaching from the ribs of the grate to the hinder 
part of it, for the purpose of supporting a pot or 
kettle’ ; Jamieson). 

4. To coup the crans: fig. to have an tipset, 
come to grief; sec Cour v.38 2. By Jamieson re- 
ferred to sense 3; but perh. belonging to Cran !, 

21796 Burns Answ. Poet. Epist. v, Garren lasses cowp 
the cran Clean heels owre body. 1818 Scott Rod Ray xix, 
The trades..offered downright battle to the commons, 
rather than their kirk should coup the crans. 

Cranage (kré'nédz). Also 5 crainage, 6 
kranage, (craneagh). [f. CraANE+-AGrE.] The 
use of a cranc to hoist goods; dties paid for the 
usc of a crane. 

1481 90 Howard [lousel. Bhs, ‘Roxb. 43 Item, [for] war- 
faue J: d. Item, [for] crainage vj.d. 1532 Chorchw. icc. 
Meyoridge, Essex (Nichols 1797) 182 kor the claper and 
yern worke of the gret bell 6s. 8; for Cranage 2d. 1607 
Cower (xterpr., Cranage is a liberty to use a crane for the 
drawing up of wares from the vessels. 1641 W. LlAKEWn. 
Libertie af Subject 123 For example, Wharfage, Cranage, 
Scavage, and such like. 1804 Dennotm Jour to Lakes 141 
The dues of cranage at the quays. 1887 W. Husr Bristol 
209 The port dues, wharfage, cranage, and the like. 


Cranberry (krenbéri). Also $ craneberry. 
(A name of comparatively recent appearance in 
English; entirely unknown to the herbalists of 
16-17th c., who knew the plant and fruit as marsh: 
whorls, fen-whorls, fcn-berries, marsh-berries, 
moss-berries. Scveral varieties of the name occnr in 
continental languages, as G. kranichbcere, kran- 
becre, LG, krénbere, krones- or kronushere, krénsbhar, 
kranebere (all meaning crane-berry) ; cf. also Sw. 
tranbar, Da. lrancher, f. trana, trane, crane. As 
to its introduction into England, see scnse 1.] 

1. The fruit of a dwarf shrub, Vaccinium Oxy- 
coccos,a native of Britain, Northern Europe, Siberia, 
and N. America, growing in ttrfy bogs: a small, 
roundish, dark red, very acid berry. Also the 
similar but larger fruit of V. macrocarpon, a native 
of N. America (Large or Amcrican Cranberry), 
Both arc used for tarts, preserves, ete. The name 


is also given to the shrubs themselves. 

The name appears to have been adopted by the North 
American colonists from some LG. source, and brought to 
England with the American cranberries (V. macrocarpon , 
imported already in 1686, when Ray (//és/, P?. 685) says of 
them ‘hujus baccas a Nova Anglia usque missas Londim 
vidimus et gustavimus. Scriblitis seu ortis (7ar/s nostrates 
vocant) eas inferciunt’. Thence it began to be applied in the 
18th. to the British species (V. Oxycoccos'. In some parts, 
where the latter is unknown, the name is erroneously given 
to the cowberry (V. Vitis Itza’. 

1672 Jossetyn New Lng. Rarities 119 Cranberry, or 
Bear Berry. .is a small trayling plant that grows in salt 
marshes. 1694 Alect. Sev. Late Voy. 1. Introd. p. xvii, A 
Shrub whose fruit was..full of red juice like Currans, 
perhaps ‘tis the same with the New England Cranberry or 
Bear-berry with which we make tarts, 1743-4 Jan, 18 P. 
Cottutnson in Linnaens Corresp., | herewith send you a box 
of Cranberries or O.xycoccus.. They came from Pennsy!l- 
vania; ours in England are very small. 1748 Mrs. Detany 
Life & Corr, (1861) IL. 491, | gathered [near Clogher] four 
sorts of fruits, raspberries, cranberries, strawberries, and 
nuts. 1797 J. Licutroot Flora Scot, \. 203 Cran-berries, 
Moss-berries, or Moor berries. 1817-8 Coppett Nesid. U.S. 
(1822) 189 Cranberries, the finest fruit for tarts that ever 
grew, are bought for about a dollar a bushel, and they will 
keep..for five months. 1868 Q, Vicroria Life in [ighlanids 
139 The dinner..ending with a good tart of cranberries. 

2. Applied with qualifications to several plants 
having fruit resembling a cranberry ; as Australian 
Cranberry, Lissanthe sapida(N.O. Epacridacer ; 
Bush C., High C., or C. Tree, Mrburnum Oxy- 
coccos Pursh (N.O. Cafrifoliacew); Tasmanian C., 
astroloma humifusum (N.O. Lpacridacew), 

1836 Backwoods of Canada 144 High and low-bush cran- 
berries ..brought by the Squaws in birch baskets. . The low: 
bush cranberries. .form a standing preserve on the tea-tables 
.. but for richness of flavour..I admire the high-bush cran- 
berries. The bush on which this cranberry grows resembles 
the guelder rose. 1856 A. Gray Slaw. Bot. North. U.S. 
(ed. 2) 168, 1%. Opodns L. (Cranberry Tree'. .(V, Orycoccus 
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and V, edude, Pursh). The acid fruit is used as a (poor) 
substitute for cranberries, whence the name High Cranberry- 
bush. 1866 Treas. Bot. 688 Lissanthe sapida, a native of 
South-eastern Australia, is called the Australian Cranberry 
on account ofits resemblance both in size and colour to our 
European cranberry. he 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cranberry-crop, -picking, 
-lard, cranberry-tree = High Cranderry (see 2). 

1825 J. Near Bro. Yonathan 11. 342 Devouring a cran- 
berry tart. 1864 G. A. SaLain Daily Tel. 5 July, Specula- 
tors who have forestalled the cranberry crop at Cape Cod. 

Crance (krans). [Cf. Du. 47azs wreath, gar- 
land ; and see the latter word.] Maz. (See quot.) 

1846 A. Younc Naut. Dict. s. v., Crance, a kind of iron 
cap on the outer end of the bowsprit, through which the 
jib-boom traverses, Also a name sometimes given to any 

(oom-iron. 

Crance, chaplet, garland: see CRANTS. 

Cranch, var. of CrauNCcH. 

Cranck, obs. f. CRANK. 

Crane (kréin), 54.1 Forms: 1-3 eran, 3 cron, 
krane, 3- crane. (Also 4 crone, Sc. cren, 5 
craane, 6 crayne, craune, 5— Sc. cran, 6-7 
eraine, 7-8 crain.) [OE. cyan corresponds to 
MG, ran, MLG. hrdu, Avéu. Cf. MDu. crane, 
Du. kraanz:~OLG. krano, kranu, OHG. with 
guttural suffix, chranuh, chranih, MHG. kranech, 
kranich,G.kranich. The corresp. Norse forms have 
initial ¢r- for kr-, ON. ¢vant, Sw. trana, Da. érane.] 

1. A large grallatorial bird of the family Grardz, 
characterized by very long legs, neck, and_ bill. 
The name belongs originally to the common Euro- 
pean crane, Gras czerea, of an ashy-gray colour, 
formerly abundant in marshy places in Great 
Britain, and prized as food, but now extinct; about 
15 closely-allied species are found in other lands. 

\mong these are the common American or Sand-hill Crane 
(G. canadensis\, and Whooping Crane (G. americana). The 
Crown Crane or Dewrorselle, Numidian, and Stanley Crane 
of Africa belong to allied genera. The Adjutant or Gigantic 
Crane is a species of Stork. 

¢ 1000 /ELFRic Toc. in Wr.-Wilcker 132/21 Grus, cran. 
c12z0§ Lay. 20163 Swa dod pe wilde cron [c1275 crane]. 
c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 472/342 Crannes and swannes. ¢ 1300 
Hazelok 1726 The beste mete That king or cayser wolde 
ete ; Kranes, lampreys, and gode sturgun. ¢ 1400 
Mavcnprv, (Roxb.) xxii. 103 Pe Pigmens, whilk er men of 
litill stature..feight with Craanes comounly. 1491 in Zd. 
Treas. Acc. Scoti, 1. 182 Item, til a man, for a cran..vs. 
1555 Even Decades 16 They sawe flockes of great cranes 
twyse as bygge as owres. 1§90 Spenser F. Q. 1. iv. 21 Like 
a Crane his necke was long and fyne. a@ 1605 PoLWwart 
flyting w. Montgomerie 713 Like an cran, in mounting 
soone orethrowen, That must take aye nine steps before 
shee flye. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I]. 513 The Crane, that 
has totally forsaken this country, bred familiarly in our 
marshes. 1856 Stance Sivai & Pad. i. 1858) 82 Large red- 
legged cranes, three feet high, with black and white wings. 

b. Applied locally to other large grallatorial 
birds, as herons and storks; also to the Shag or 
Crested Cormorant (Phalacrocorax graculus. 

1678 Ray Wrllughby's Ornith. 332 Vhe Shag, called in 
the North of England, the Crane. 1753 Cuampers Cyc. 
Supp., Craze..a name improperly given in many parts of 
England to the shagg or small cormorant. «1767 M. Brucr. 
Lochtleven, The slow-wing'd crane moved heavily o’er the 
lea. 1873 QO. Rev. CXXXV. 159 Cranmere..a haunt of 
herons (still called ‘cranes’in Devonshire). 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 145 Heron..Crane (Somerset ; North- 
Hants; Westmoreland; Lancashire; Ireland; Scotland). — 

e. Astron. The southern constellation Gris. 

1868 Lockyer /feavens (ed. 3) 335 The Phoenix, below 
which. .are found Toucan, the Crane [etc.]. 

2. A machine for raising and lowering heavy 
weights; in its usual forin it consists of a vertical 
post capable of rotation on its axis, a projecting 
arm or ‘jib’ over which passes the chain or rope 
from which the weight is suspended, and a barrel 
round which the chain or rope is wound. {So F. 
grue, G. kran, krahn, kranich). 

1375 DParsour Bruce xvu. 608 Ane cren [z. ». crane] thai 
haf gert dress vp hey Rynand on quhelis. xg0z ARNoLDE 
Chron. (1811) 127 That they shuld doo make. a crane suffi- 
cient and able to take vp from the water of Thamis the 
weight of a tonne. 1545 Act 37 /Jen. VIII, c. 12 $9 
Houses, with Key or Wharf, having any Crane or Gibet 
belonging to the same 1656 CowLtry Dazide?s 1. 526 Some 
from the quarries hew out massy stone, Some draw it up 
with cranes. 1788 rans. Soc. Enc. Arts V1. 325 A Model 
of a Crane for Wharfs. 1868 A/orn. Star 24 Feb., A ter- 
tific. gale made a great breach between the lighthouse and 
the breakwater, demolishing the machinery and cranes. 

A name given to various other mechanical 
contrivances : a. A machine for weighing goods, 
constructed on the principle of the crane described 
under 2. b. An upright revolving axle with a 
horizontal arin fixed by a fireplace, for suspending 
a pot or kettle over the fire. ¢. Naz. ( pl.) Pro- 
Jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a ship, 
to support a boat or spar. d. Zrrning, A spindle 
with a bent arm, serving as a lever (quot. 1725). 
e. Carriage building, See quot. 17943 and cf. 
crane-neck in 7. 

1725 W. Harevennv Sound Building 56 The Eyes in 
which the Spindle of the Crane turns. 1769 FaLconer 
Dict, Marine (1789) Fiijyb, A double rope-netting, sup- 
ported by double cranes of iron. 1794 FEeLton Carriages 
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Gloss., Cvazes, strong iron bars which form the sides of the 
upper Carriage, and unite the back and fore timbers, shaped 
like a crane’s neck for the purpose of the fore wheels to pass 
under, 1864 WessTeER, Craze. .(6.) A similar arm turning on 
a vertical axis or support, in a fireplace for supporting 
kettles, etc. over a fire. 1867 SmyTH Sazlor’s Word-bkh., 
Crane.. Also pieces of iron or timber at a vessel's sides, used 
to stow bvats or spars upon. 1874 Knicut Dict. Afech., 
Crane..A forked post to support a boom or spare spar on 
deck. 1880 Antrim & Down Gloss., Crane, the iron arm 
over a fire from which the ‘crook’ hangs. | 

4. A bent tube, used to draw liquor out of a 
vessel; a siphon. [So G. 4ran.] 

1634 J. Bate AZyst, Nature & Art, Take a Crane (that is 
a crooked hollow Cane) one end whereof let be somewhat 
longer than the other. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury m. 321/1 
Brewers by a Leaden Crane draw their Wort from one 
Cooler to another. 1771 tr. Van Szuteten's Comm, Boer- 
haave's Aph. § 303 11. 35 An instrument inflected like a 
siphon or crain. 1846 Joyce Sc?. Diai., Hydrost. xvii. 182 
That is called a distiller's crane or syphon. 

5. An overhanging tube for supplying water to 
the tender of a locomotive ; a water-crane. 

6. attrib. or as adj. +a. Crane-coloured, ashen 
gray (quot. 1517). b. Crane-like; long and 
lanky. ©. Of or pertaining to a crane or the cranes. 

1s17 in Kerry St. Lawr. Reading (1883) 105, ij? Copes 
of satten russet and crane. 1697 Loud. Gaz. No. 3328/4 A 
black Gelding..a long Crane fect 1774 GoLtpsm Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VI. 11 The feet are not furnished with sharp 
claws, as in others of the crane kind. 1807 VANCOUVER 
Agric. Devon (1813) 250 Their crane stems are often burnt 
for charcoal. 1872 Tennyson Last Tourn. 723 Mocking at 
the much neailinesee .and long crane legs of Mark. 

7. Comb. a, in sense I, as crane-flock; crane- 
battle, a battle with cranes (attributed to the fabled 
Pygmies) ; crane-colour, the colour of the com- 
mon crane, ashy gray; also aérid.; crane- 
coloured a., of this colour; + crane-feather, 
attrzb, of the colour of crane’s feathers ; crane- 
neck, an iron bar bent like a crane’s neck uniting 
the back and front timbers in a carriage (= CRANE 
3.e); also aftrib.; crane-necked adj, (a) of a 
carriage, having a crane-neck ; (6) having a long 
neck like a cranc’s; crane-vulture, a name for 
the Secretary-bird. 

1610 Heaty St. Aug. Citie of God 582 Their..*Crane- 
battells are fables. 1517 H’¢77 of R. Aleyne (Somerset Ho.’, 
*Crane colour. 1524 7 est. Edor. (Surtees) V. 176 A gowne 
of crayne colour furrid with white budge. 1658 RowLanp 
Moufet's Theat. Ins. 964 The fourth hath broad horns of 
crane colour. 1549 in Surrey Church Goods (1869) 100°One 
cope of *cranecoloryd sylke. 1593 Lanc. Mills 11. 79 
Tow Kirtles one of craine colored satten. 1557 14/tdl of F. 
Rowe (Somerset Ho.', My *cranefether doblete. @ 1892 
Wuittier To A. K. 54 As in air The *crane-flock leaves 
no trace of passage. 1686 Lond. Gaz. No 2136/4 A 
*Crane-neck Coach lined with figured Velvet. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 23 P 2 A Lady's Chariot .. had a Crane-Neck, 
and hung with twice the Airthat hers did. 1698 M. Lister 
Fourn, Paris (1699) 12 They [coaches] are all *Crane- 
Neckt, and the Wheels before very low. 1822 JJonthly 
Mag. Oct., The coach body was suspended by thick straps, 
from four of what are now..called crane-necked springs. 
1831 CarLyLe Sart. Nes. 1. iii, One of those purse-mouthed, 
crane-necked, clean-brushed..individuals, 1840 Barna 
Ingol. Leg., Spectre of Tapp., The man was fitting straps 
on a light pair ofcrane-necked spurs. 1885 Harfer's Jlag. 
Feb. 424/1 The secretary-bird (Serfentarius Secretartus , 
or *crane-vulture. 

b. In sense 2 or 3, as crane-barge, a barge 
carrying a crane; crane-chair, ?a chair lowered and 
raised by acrane; crane-house, a shed or building 
in which a crane stands; crane-keeper, craneman, 
a man in charge of a crane; crane-post, the verti- 
cal post or axis of a crane; crane-shaft, (a) = 
crave-posl ; (6 see quot. and 3 e; crane-wheel, a 
tread-whcel by which a crane was formerly worked. 

1867 SmytH Sazlor's Word-bk., *Crane-barge, a low flat- 
floored lump, fitted for the purpose of carrying a crane, in 
aid of marine works. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 1.21 
Baths are..supplied with..Sea-water, And for the. .Con- 
venience of such as,.have not strength to plunge them- 
selves, there is a *Crane Chair of particular Contrivance. 
1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4105/4 The Stone-Wharf, with a 
Crane and *Crane-House. 1558 Act 1 Zliz.c. ii. § 7 Any 
Wharfenger, *Cranekeeper. . Weigher or other Officer. 1300 
in Riley Alem, London p. xxi, Richard the Fruter, *crene- 
man. 1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northunib. & 
Durh. 18 Craneman, a lad..whose business is to hoist the 
corves of coals on tothe rolleys with the crane. 1891 Dadly 
-Vews 6 Feb. 4/8 The tippers and crane men at the Bute 
Docks. 1874 Kuicut Dict. AJech. 1. 644 In Morrison's 
Steam crane, the *crane-post forms the steam-cylinder. 
1794 W. Fritox Carriages Gloss., *Crane shaft, wood in- 
stead of iron for [carriage cranes]. 1669STuRMY Mariner's 
Mag. vi. iii. 105 A Man turning a *Crane-Wheel or Grind- 
stone, 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. WI. xxxi. 251 
In a crane- wheel the power is. .applied..by a man walking 
within the wheel. 

+ Crane (kréin),s5d.2 Obs. orarch. [a. F.créne,ad. 
med.1.. cranium skull.) The skull; =Cranivum. 

1541 R. Coprann Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. The brayne- 
panne skulle or crane. 1§97 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 312 
Fracture of the crane. 1620 VENNER J’fa Recta iii. 63 The 
Crane is of an hard and fibrous substance. 1824 Mrpwin 
Convers, w. Byron (1832) 1. 83 A skull that had probably 
belonged to some jolly friar..The crane was filled with 
claret, and..passed about. i. 1840 Browninc Sordello 
1. 277 Till Autumn spoiled their [poppies’) fleering quite 
with rain, And, turbanless, a coarse, brown, rattling crane 
Lay bare. 
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Crane (kréin), v.  [f. Crane 54.1] 

1. zrans. To hoist or lower with a crane, or with 
similar apparatus. 

1570 Dee Afath. Pref. 35 By two Wheles more. .there 
may be Craned vp 200,000 pound waight. a@165z Brome 
Queene's Exch. v. Wks. 1873 II]. 536 When | shake the 
rope, thencrane me up again. 1749 Wealth Gt. Britain 53 
It is craned into cellars, 1816 Scotr Antig. viii, Being 
safely craned up to the top of the crag. 


1627-77 Fectuam Resolves t. xix. 35 They are bad works, 
that need rewards to crane them up withal. 1632 Masstn- 
GER & Fierp /atal Dowry wu. i; An upstart, craned up to 
the height he has. 1676 Kipper Charity Dir, 21 Let us not 
need Craning and Skrewing up to so Blessed awork. 1890 
W. M. Fucverton in Fortin. Rev. Feb. 251 By money man 
is enabled..to crane himself above the dead level of uni- 


formity. 
2. To stretch :the neck) like a crane. (Also, 


rarely, 2o crane one’s head.) 

1999 SouTHEY Le?t, (1856) I. 64 A grotesque being, a little 
man who can..crane up his neck to the top-tower window. 
1849 Curzon Visits Monast. 319 We all craned our necks 
over the edge to see what had become of our companion. 
1886 Mattock Old Order Changes III. 34 Craning his head 
forward he looked in the direction indicated. 

3. zr. To stretch out one’s neck; to lean or 
bend forward with the neck stretched out. 

1849 THACKERAY Pendennis xxvii. (1884! 270 Pen craned 
over the coach to have a long look at the great Hurtle. 1887 
Hatt Catne Deemster xii. 80 Those who sat above craned 
forward. 

4. Hunting. To pull up at a hedge or other 
obstacle and look over before leaping; hence fig. 
to ‘look before one leaps’, hesitate at or shrink 
back from a danger, difficulty, etc. (cod/og.) 

1823 Byron Puan xiv. xxxili, He clear’d hedge, ditch, and 
double post, and rail, And never craned. 1844 J.T. Hew- 
Lett Parsons & IV. hii, A very fat pony, who would have 
craned if he had attempted to leap over a straw. 1849 E. 
E. Napier E-xcurs. S. Africa 11. 240 The bold fox-hunter, 
who,..ne’er ‘craned’ at..stone-wall, or double-ditch. 

Jig. 1862 Bradford Advertiser 27 Dec. 6/3 The American 
Executive appears to be feeling its way. In England it 
looks like craning. 1892 Sat. Kev. 4 June 647/1 Was he 
expected to ‘crane’ at the taxation of ground values? 

Cra‘ne-fly. [f. Crane s6.11+FLy.] A two- 
winged fly of the genus 7zpz/a or family 77pulide, 
characterized by very long legs; in Great Britain 
popularly called daddy-long-legs. 

1658 Rowtanp tr. Jloufet’s Theat. Ins. 943 A Water-fy, 
which men call from the length of the feet or shanks.. 
Gruinaut; called therefore in English a Crane Fly. 1753 
Cuamsers Cycl. Supp., Crane-fiy, a name given by some to 
the creature we commonly call father long-legs. 1835 Kirsy 
Tab, & Inst, Anim, V1. xvi. 90 Their long legs [fit] the 
crane-fly to course rapidly over and among the herbage. 
1857 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 74 Marshes give 
birth to myriads of crane-flies. 

Cranel(l, var. CRANNEL, cranny, chink. 

Cra‘ne-line. [Crane sé.1 2.] 

+1. The rope or chain of a crane, by which 
weights are hoisted or lowered. Oés. 

1466 A/anux, & Househ. Exp. 330 My mastyr paid to 
Felawe for a lede and a crane lyne. vj. d. 

2. Naul. (See quot. 1867.) 

1674 T. Mitter Modellist (1676) 4 Cran-lines, and main- 
stay. 1692 in Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. 1. xiv. 65 
19 The Crain line. 20 The Horse on the Bowsprit. 1769 
Farconer Dict. Martue (1789) Pantaguieres .. the cat- 
harpins, and crane-lines ofthe shrowds. 1867 Smytn Sazlor’s 
IVerd-bk., Crane-lines, those which formerly went from 
the spritsail-topmast to the middle of the forestay, serving 
to steady the former. Also, small lines for keeping the lee 
backstays from chafing against the yards. 

Craneling (kré'nlin). vzrve. A young cranc. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 156 Young cranelings newly 
hatched. : ; 

Craner (kréinar). [f. CRANE sé,! and v. + -ER}.] 

1. [f. the sb.] An official in charge of a crane or 
public weighing-machine (CRANE 54.1 3 a). 

1871 .V. 6 QO. 4th ser. VIII. 123 Some country towns of 
Ireland have in the market-place a crane for the weighing 
of goods..An official, popularly the craner, has charge of 
the machine, who gives a certificate of weight..called the 
craner’s note. 

2. [f. the vb.] One who ‘cranes’; one who hesi- 
tates at a dangerous leap, etc. : see CRANE 7. 4. 

1869 E. Farmer Scrap Bk. (ed. 6) 61 Leaving ‘ Welters’ 
and ‘Craners’ and ‘slow-uns’ behind. 

Cranes (falconry): see CREANCE. 

Crane’s - bill, cranesbill  (kréinzbil). 
[Crane 56,614 Bitt. A translation by the 16th 
c. herbalists of Du. cracnhals, Ger. krantchhals, 
MLG. 4raneshals, names of Gerantum disseclum.] 

1. Bot. A name for the various species (esp. the 
native British species) of the genus Gevanzum; so 
called from the long slender beak of the fruit. 

By the 16th c. herbalists applied originally to only one 
species, apparently G. dissectum. a. 

1548 Turner Nases of Herbes D iij, Geranium is of two 
kyndes. The one kynde is called Pinke nedle or Cranes 
byl, the other is called Pes columbinus of the commune 
Herbaries, and it may be called in englishe Douefote. 1597 
Gerarpe Heréad u. ccclviii. 940 The roots of this Cranes 
bill have a little kinde of heat in them. 1693 Sir T. P. 
Biount Nat. Hist. 8 One kind of Cranes-Bill, call'd Gera- 
nium Moschatunt..smells just like Musk. 1756 Sir J. Hut 
Ilerbal 196 Vhe cranesbills are characterised .. by their 
singular fruit. 1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1. (1863)69 


* yoong red little cranets. 
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Carpets of flowers, primroses, orchises, cowslips, ground- 
ivy, crane’s bill, cotton-grass. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton. 
xx. (D.) Is there any iblae half so pure, and deep, and 
tender, as that of the large crane’s-bill, the Geraniuu pra- 
tense of the botanists ? . 

Surg. A kind of forceps with long jaws. 

1668 R. L’Esrrance bis. Que, (1708) 28 Came the Sur- 
geons, laden with Pincers, Crane-bills, Catheters. 1753 
CrAmpers Cycl. Supp., Craue’s-bill, a kind of forceps used 
by surgeons, and so named from its figure. 1874 Kir 
Dict. Mech., Crane’s-bitl, a pair of long-nosed pinchers. 

+ Cra:net '. Ods. Also 7 crannet. (Corrupted 
from OF. crignete, crinete, dim. of crigne, creigne, 
in sense of mod.F. crinidre, f. crin. L. crin-ts hair, 
mane.] A piece of armour covering a horse’s neck 
or manc ; a criniére. 

1548 Hatt Chrou. 12 One band had the scafferon the 
cranet, the bard of the horse all white. 1610 Guituim 
Heraldry ww. (1660) 266 Defensive, serving for Horse. .as the 
Shafrone, Cranet, Barde. 1611 CorGr., Crinéere..acrannet 3 
armor for the necke, or mane, of a horse. 

+Cranet?. dial. Obs. ‘A small red worm, 
Cumberland’ (Valliw.). 

1577 SranyvuHurst Deser. fred. in [Jolinshed V1. 41 They 
will seeme to the looker on as egs, and to the taker as 
1851 Cumbrid, Gloss., Crauet, a 
small worm. 

+ Cranew. Ods.=Cranivm, skull. 

1555 Even Decades 354 ‘Vhe heade of an elephante of such 
huge byggenesse, that only the bones or cranewe [printed 
crauewe; //aklnyt 1598-9 has cranew] therof.. wayed 
abowte two hundreth Revehe 

Craney, obs. f. Cranny, CRANY. 

Crang (kren). [A variant of 4rvang, KRENG, 
a. Du. dreng, MDu. crenge, carrion.] “The carcass 
of a whale after the blubber has been removed ; 


the flesh of a dead whale. 

1821 A. Fisner ¥rud. Arct. Regions 43 As black as the 
crang of a whale. 1827 Chron. in Aun. Reg. 113/2 They 
lived upon the crang. 1867 in SMytH Saslor's I ord-bk. 

b. transf. and fig. 

1876 Rosinson Whitby Gloss. 45 Crang, a skeleton. ‘T’ 
whooal crang’, the entire frame of bones. 

+Crangle, v. Obs. intr. Yo twist, writhe, 
wriggle; =CRaNKLE. Ilence Cra*ngling vé/. sé. 
and ffl. a. (In quot. 1642 fig.) 

1586 Hupson tr. Dx Bartas’ Fuclith 18 (Jam.) A serpent 
.. Which crangling crept. /é¢¢. 75\ Jam.) The Danow which 
begins to flow, With snakish crangling slow. 1642 Rocers 
Naamaz 212 Crangling and worldly wise braines. 

Craniad (kreinitd). xonce-wd. [f. CRANI-UM 
+-AD 1¢.] The epic of a skull. 

1878 C. Gispon Life G. Combe 1. vi. 99 A long poem en- 


_ titled the ‘Craniad ’. 


Cranial (krétnial), a. [f. mcd. or mod.L. 
crant-um (a, Gr. xeamov) skull +-a1.] Pertaining 
to the cranium or skull; s¢rzc¢ly, pertaining to the 
cranium proper or brain-casc, as in cranial bones. 
Cranial nerves: the great nerve-trunks arising 
from the brain and’ passing through openings in 
the cranium; =CEREBRAL nerves. 

1800 Jfed. Frni. UI. 138 Imperfection of the cranial 
bones was similar to the case before related. 1840 G. EtLis 
nat, 21 The second or optic nerve, the largest of the 
cranial nerves, except the fifth. 1864 Aeader 5 Mar., The 
cranial capacity of the largest chimpanzee measured Is 274 
cubic inches, that of the smallest nan being 55. p 

Hence Cra*nially adv., in regard to the cranium. 

1866 Laine & Huxrey Preh. Kem. Caithn. 132 Two 
sections of mankind may be very similar cranially, and yet 
very different in other respects. 

|| Crania‘ta, cranio‘ta, sé. p/. Zool. [f. L. 
crani-um and Gr. xpavi-ov, with respective suffixes, 
as in finnata, mrepwra, Introduced in the latter 
form by Heckel, but generally used in the former 
by English nataralists.] A primary division or 
branch of the VERTEPRATA (q. v.), including those 
which possess a brainand skull, i.e. the Mammalia, 
Birds, Reptiles, Amphibia, and Fishes. 

1878 Bet Gegenbaner’s Coup. Anat. 413 Inthe Craniota 
[it] gives rise, by concrescence and differentiation, toa head. 
1881 Atheneum 15 Jan. 98/2 We should have liked to 
have seen a marked distinction made between. .the lampreys 
and the remainder of the Craniota, 

+ Cra*nice, cranish. Oés. App. an error for 
cravicé, CREVICE, by confusion with CRANNY. 

1603 FLorio Montaigne ui. vi. (1632) 508 Gaps and cranishes, 
representing hollow cavernes. 1635 Person Varieties v. 
iv. § 7 Any glasse window or cranice. 

Cranie, -d, obs. ff. Cranyy, CRANY, CRANNIED. 

Cranio- (kré'nio), before a vowel crani-, com- 
bining form of Gr. xpdvfov CRANIUM. 

a. In combinations, chiefly in sense ‘belonging 
or relating to the cranium and...’; as cranio- 
fa‘cial a., belonging to both the cranium and the 
face; cranio-spi‘nal a., belonging to the cranium 
and the spine; so craniacro‘mial [AcKoMION], 
cranto-phary ngeal, -thoracic, -vertebral adjs.; 
also cranio-tabes (-téibiz) [I.. ¢aéés wasting 
away, putrefaction], ‘2 form of rickets in which 
the skull bones are softened’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

b. In derivative formations, as Cranie‘ctomy 
[Gr. éxropy excision], see quot. Cra‘nioce:le (see 
CELE 56.J, ‘the protrusion of a part of the en- 


cephalon from the cranial cavity’ (Syd. Soc. Lex... | 
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Cra‘niocia‘sm [Gr. «Adopa fracture, breaking], 
the breaking up of the fcetal head in the operation 
of craniotomy; Cramioclast [Gr. -«Adorns 
breaker}, an instrument for doing this. Cra:nio- 
gno mic @. { Gr. yvoyux-ds of or pertaining to know- 
ledge), pertaining to craniognomy. Cranio'gnomy 
[Gr. yapn knowledge}, ‘the science of the form 
and characteristics of the skull’ (Syd. Soc. Lex ). 
Cranio'gnosy [Gr. yvwo.s knowledge} = prec. 
Cra‘niogra:ph [ Gr. -ypaoy writer], an instrument 
for taking drawings of the skull; Cranio'grapher, 
one who draws or describes skulls; Granio-- 
graphy, description of skulls. Cranio‘meter 
(Gr. pérpoy measure}, an instrument for taking 
measurements of skulls ; Cra:niome‘tric, Cra:nio- 
me‘trical @., pertaining to craniometry ; hence 
Cra:niome’trically az. ; Cranio‘metrist, one 
who practises craniomctry; Cranio‘metry, mea- 
surement of the skull. Cranio-pathy [Gr. -7a@ea, 
f. maos suffering], ‘disease of the cranium’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Cramiopho:re [Gr. -popos bearing], 
an instrument invented by Topinard for measuring 
the dimensions and proportions of the skull. 
Cra‘niopla:sty [Gr. -wAaotia, f. tAagrés moulded, 
fashioned], an operation for supplying deficiencies 
in the cranial structures. Cranio‘polis (sonce-wi.) 
[Gr. médts city], a city of skulls. Cra:miosco'pic, 
Cra:niosco'pical @., pertaining to cranioscopy; 
Cranio'scopist, one who studies cranioscopy ; 
Cranioscopy [Gr. -oxomia, f. -oxomos that views], 
examination of the size and configuration of the 
skull; formerly applied to what is now commonly 
called PurkNOLOGY. Cra:nioso‘phie a. (s20nce-zd. 
after philosophic, etc.), learned in skulls. Cra‘nio- 
to:me [ Gr. -ropos cutting], ‘name for the trephine ; 
also a name for the craniotomy forccps’ (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.); Craniotomy [Gr. -ropia, f. -Topos 
cutting], in obstetric surgery, an operation in which 
the head of the foetus is cut open and broken down 
when it presents an obstacle to delivery; hence 
craniotomy forceps, a forceps used in this operation. 
1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 761 [The operation] of “craniectomy, in 
which a strip of bone is removed from the cranium and the 
development of the brain. .allowed to go on. 1860 Simpson 
Crantoclasm in Syd. Soc. Year-bk. (1861) 357 The opera- 
tions of craniotomy, cephalotripsy, and “cranioclasm. /éid. 
In the latter operation [Cranioclasm] two instruments are 
necessary—a perforator. .and the *Cranioclast. 1852-9 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. IV. 656/1 The number of *cranio-facial segments. 
1813 Pautologia, *Crauioguomy..a visionary system of 
physiognomy lately Brought forward by Dr. Gall of Vienna. 
1810 Phil. Mag. XXXVI. 74 Materials for a comparative 
*craniognosy. 1878 Bartey tr. Zopinard’s Anthrop. 271 
Profile taken with M. Broca’s *craniograph, 1861 Wricur 
Ess. Archzol. 1. v.84 To the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries .. I 
would especially invite the attention of the “craniographer. 
/éid. 83 That branch of it [ethnology] which may be con- 
veniently..termed *craniography. 1878 Bartvey tr. Zofz- 
nard’s Authrop. 297 The *craniometer substitutes mathe- 
matical data for the uncertain data founded on judgment 
and opinion. /éid. 219 Requisite for *craniometrical study. 
1882 A theuenm 2 Dec. 738/3 A list of the *craniometric 
Measures and processes adopted. 1889 //arfer's Mag. 
June ros/1 Having been *craniometrically examined. /did, 
105/2 He invited her to a comparative measurement by the 
authorized *craniometrists. 1861 CLELAND in Syd. Soc. 
Vear-bk. 30 On a Method of *Craniometry. 1881 Trans. 
Vict. inst. 28 Craniometry indicates that the natives of 
these islands are more mixed than either of the other Poly- 
nesian races. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., “Craniopharyngeal 
ligament, the thickened median part of the pharyngeal 
aponeurosis attached to the tuberculum pharyngeum of the 
basilar process of the occipital bone. 1878 Bartiey tr. 
Topitnard’s Anthrop. \. iii. 274 A new *craniophore (an 
instrument for taking all the cranial projections) by Paul 
Topinard. 1818 Blackw. AMfag. 1V. 328 A populous Place 
of Skulls—a *Craniopolis like the catacombs. 1813 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag, XX XV. 140 [Dr. Gall’s] *cranio- 
scopic passion. 1820 Blackw. Mag. V1. 651 *Cranioscopical 
landmarks drawn so geometrically by their rivals. ce 
Coceripce Friend (1818) III. 79 A literary man, whose 
skull puzzled the *cranioscopists. 1804 Adin. Rev. ILI. 
415 Uroscopy has. .given way to *cranioscopy. 1865 Masson 
Rec. Brit. Philos. wi. 191 Gall, whose system of Cranio- 
scopy, publishing itself under the name of Phrenology [etc.}, 
1819 Blackw. Alag. WV. 564 A *Craniosophic public would 
disdain that work. 1847 Topp Cyc/. Anat. I11. 641/2 Tbe 
“cranio-spinal cavity. 1849 H. Mayo 7ruths /’0p. Superst. 
v. 78 The segmeuts of the cranio-spinal cord in which the 
sentient and voluntary nerves are rooted. 1860 Syd. Soc. 
Vear-6k. (1861) goo *Cranio-tabes occurring epidemically. 
1855 RamsBotuam Obstetr. Ved. 22 A woman whom I de- 
livered..by *craniotomy. 

Cranioid (kriini,oid), @. Zool. [See -o1D.] 
Allied to the gcnus Cranza of Brachiopods. 

1849 Murcmison Siluria viii. (1854) 187 The Orbiculoid 
and Cranioid groups. .afford some characteristic species. 

Craniological (kréi:niolpdzikal’, @. [f as 
CRANIOLOGY + -Ic + -aL. (In mod.F. cravizo- 
logigue.)} Of or pertaining to craniology. 

+1. =PuHReENoLoGIcAL: see CRANIOLOGY 1. Obs. 

1815 din. Rev. XXV. 227 Long before this time we 
should bave looked for his craniological death. a 1827 G. 
CrvuiksHank(¢i¢/e, Phrenological Illustrations, or an Artist’s 
View of tbe Craniological Systein of Doctors Gall and 
Spurzheim. 


CRANK. 


2. Relating to the study of the characters of 
skulls: see CRANIOLOGY 2. 
1851 D. Witson Prek, cl n.i1863) L ix. 255 Craniological 
illustration of ethnic characteristics. 1875 Lynut /’rinc. 
Geod. II. ut, xhiii. 478 Studying the craniological characters 
of the American Indians. 

Craniologist (kréinijplédzist’. 
st. (In mod. craniologiste. J 

+1. =Purenonocisy: see CRanio1ocy 1. Ods. 

1815 Phil, Mag. X1NI. 68 No arguments, according to 
the, .craniologists have yet been able to set aside the proofs 
of the truth of the theory. 1841 /Svgdishman’s Mag. 1 Web. 
zo Mr, Coinbe is a devoted craniologist. 

2. Once versed in craniology : sec CRANIOLOGY 2. 

1841 Catuin N. Amer. Ind. 1. xii. gt The great variely 
of shapes and characters exhibited in these..crania, render 
then a very interesting study for the craniologist and 
phrenologist. 1878 BartLry tr. Yapinard’s Anthrop. 230 
A skull .. measured .. by a foreign craniologist. 

Craniology (kré'nijp'lédzi). [inod. f. Gr. xpa- 
viov skull (CRANIO-) + -Aoyia; see -LOGY, In 
mod.F. crantologie.] 

tl. The study of the configuration of the skull 
as indicating the comparative development of the 
“organs ’ or faculties; now known as PURENOLOGY. 

1806 Med. Frul. XV. Mar. Aeading, An Account of Dr. 
Gall’s System of Craniology. 1843 Borrow ible in Spain 
xl. (1872) 233 He had a villainously formed head according to 
all the rules of craniology. 

2. The study of the size, shape, and character of the 


skulls of various races, as a part of anthropology. 

1851 D. Witson Prch. Aun, (1863) 1. ix. 293 The cranio- 
logy of the later tumuli. 1883 T'ytor in Na/ure 3 May 8 
The miature of races..in Europe makes European cranio- 
logy a study of extreme difficulty. 

| Cranion. Ods. [(sr. xpaviov.] Skull, head. 

16rr CHAPMAN M/ay-Day Plays 1873 II. 324 Shee has a 
Fox red cranion. 1659 FLatman Dooms-Day Thought 38 
A shinbone, or a Cranion. 

Craniota: see Crantata. 

Cranish : sec Cranice. 

|| Cranium (krétnidm). Pl. erania /kré'nia). 
[med.L., a. Gr. xpavioy skull.] 

L. Anat, etc. a. strictly. Those bones which en- 
close the brain (as distinguished from those of the 
facc and jaws); the brain-case, brain-pan, skull. 

1543 Traneron Vigo's Chirurg. 36/1 Vhe bone named 
Cranium, or the fyrst table of bones of the heade. 1615 
Crooks Body of Man 440 The skull or cranium is all that 
bone which compasseth the braine and after-brain like a 
helmet. 1797 M. Battie J/ord, Anat. (1807) 425 In a 
natural state..the dura mater can be perfectly separated 
from the cranium. 1842 E. Witson Anat. Vade Al.15 Vhe 
skull is divisible into two parts,—the cranium and the face. 

b. more widely. The bones of the whole head 
collectively ; the skull. 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist, A/an 119 If we exainine crania 
which have prominent upper jaws. 1872 NicHolsos 
Palzont, 353 The I.abyrinthodon is known mainly by foot- 
prints and by crania. 

2. Used Aumorously for ‘head’. Cf. skzdl.) 

1647 Warp Sinp. Cobler 79 Farewell simple world, If 
thou’It thy Cranium mend, There is my Last and All. 
21734 Nortu £.raw. 1. iv. § 144 (1740) 308 This Fancy.. 
came into the Author’s Cranium, @1839 Praep Pocms 
(1864) I. 54 Cracking of craniums was the rage. 

Crank (krenk), sé.! Forms: 1 crane-, s-7 
cranke, 7- crank. [OF. crane in cranc-st/, 
ME. crank ec, a word rarely exemplified before the 
17th c. App. an ablaut-derivative of the vb. 
crinc-an, cranc, crunc-en, found (but very rarc) in 
OL. as a by-form of cring-an, crang, cruny-en 
to fall in battle, of which the primitive mcaning 
appears to have been ‘ to draw oneself togethcr in 
a bent form, to contract oneself stiffly, curl up’. 
These verbs arc not known elsewhere in Teutonic; 
but numerous derivatives occur in the other lan- 
guagcs, connected with the two notions of ‘to 
bend together, crook, curl up’, and ‘to shrink, 
give way, become weak or ill’. Eng. cvwk be- 
longs to the literal sense-group, with the primary 
notion of somcthing bent together or crooked ; 
Ger. and Du. 4razk adj. ‘sick’, formerly ‘ weak, 
slight, small,’ shows the figurative development.] 

1. A portion of an axis bent at right angles, uscd 
to communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 

a. In early times chiefly used as a handle or 
treadle to turn a revolving axis by hand or foot. 

¢ 1000 Gerefa in Anglia 1X. 263 Wulcamb, cip,amb, cranc- 
staf. ¢1440 Prowp. Pare, too Cranke, instrument, ciritdus 
(K. H. P. gizgi/us (=a reel for winding thread]). /éid. 
Cranke of a welle, haustrum, haustra. 1617 Mixsneu 
Ductor, Yhe Cranke or winch of a Well, L. (/austrnm. 
1660 1)'Acres Water Drawing 11 Winches or cranks 
of wood or iron are also fitted to men’s hands, there- 
by to make a round motion. 1680 Moxon Jick. Exerc. 
x, 188 [The fly wheel of the lathe) hath an iron axis 
with a Crook or Cranck at one end. 1703 /di1.233.C rank, the 
end of an Iron Axis turned Square down, and again turned 
Square to the first turning down, so that on the last turning 
down a Leather Thong is slipt, 10 Tread the Treddle-wheel 
about. 1734 [Atl rons. XXXVI. 403 A crank [of a 
pump] does not rise quite one third of its circle. 1877 .\. 
WY. Line. Gloss., Crank, (1) the handle of a turnip-slicer, 
a ‘blower’, a grindstone, or any similar machine. 
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b. Later, as a device for converting circular into | 


reciprocal motion, and now chiefly (as in the steam 
engine) reciprocal into circular motion. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS Cycl., Crank, a contrivance in machines 
in manner of an elbow. . projecting out from an axis or spin- 
die, and serving by its rotation toraise and fall the pistons of 
engines for raising water. 1731 H. Betcuton in PAdd. Trans. 
XMAXVII. 6 A quadruple Crank of cast iron. 1766 Speci, 
Barber's Patent No. 865. 6 Three cylinders..work a treble 
or other crank. 1771 Watr Let. in Muirhead 11.’s AZech. 
Juvent. (1854) 1. 17 A crank of a sufficient sweep will be by 
much the sweetest motion. 1780 Specif. Pickard’s Patent 
No. 1263 A. B. represents a lever commonly called a crank 

. the pin of which crank is inserted into the end of a 
spear or carrier. 1862 Smices Exgineers III. 85 The con- 
necting-rods gave the motion to two pinions by cranks at 
right angtes to each otber. 

attrib. 1808 Watt in Muirhead /¥7/s ech, /nvent. IT. 
37 The true inventor of the crank rotative motion was the 
man. .that first contrived the common foot lathe. 

2. An elbow-shaped device in bell-hanging, where- 
by the rectilineal motion communicated to a bell- 
wire is changed in its direction, usually at right 
angles, as from horizontal to vertical or the re- 
verse. 

1759 MountainEin Phizd. Trans. LI. 288, I found the bell- 
wire .. to be intirely melted .. but the effect ceased at the 
crank, which transmitted it to the chamber adjoining. 

3. An elbow-shaped support or bracket. 

1769 F aLconer Dict. Marine (1789) Crank, isan iron brace 
which supports the lanthorns on the poop-quarters, etc. 
1833 J. Hoitanp Manuf. Metal Il. 201 A semi-cylinder 
of wirework, halanced in its proper situation by means of 
two arms, or cranks. c1850 Audim. Navig. (Weale) 112 
Cranks, pieces of iron shaped as an elbow, etc., and at- 
tached to the beams of the quarter-deck for the capstan- 
bars to be stowed thereon. 

4. A machine for the punishment of criminals 
sentenced to hard labour, consisting of a revolving 
disc to which a regulated pressure can be applied, 
and which the prisoner is required to turn a certain 


number of times each day. 

1847 2nd Rep. Surveyor of Prisons 12 Means should exist of 
rendering the discipline..more stringent..by placing crank 
machinery inthe cells. 1877 .V. IW. Linc. Gloss., Crank, (2) 
a machine used in some prisons for finding employment for 
refractory prisoners. There was one in the now disused 
prison at Kirton-in- Lindsey. 

5. Sc. =CrRaAmp sh.2 4b. 

1825-79 Jamieson, Cran, an iron guard for the feet in 
curling, to prevent sliding on the ice. Roxd. 

6. Comd., as crank-and-comb, a contrivance for 
stripping the carded cotton from a carding-engine ; 
crank-axle, (2) the driving-axle of an engine or 
machine; (6) a carriage axle with the ends bent 
twice at a right angle, so as to lower the carriage- 
body and yet allow the use of large wheels (see 
CRANKED); crank-hatches (see quot.) ; crank- 
hook, the rod which connects the treadle and the 
crank in a foot-lathe; erank-pin, the pin by 
which the connecting-rod is attached to the crank ; 
crank-shaft, the shaft driven by a crank ; crank- 
wheel, a wheel which acts as a crank; ¢sf. one 
having near its circumference a pin to which the 
end of a connecting-rod is attached as to a crank- 
pin; a disc-crank. 

1836 Ure Cotton Manuf. II. 35 This is the *crank-and- 
comb contrivance .. This elegant instrument takes off the 
cotton in a fine transparent fleece. 1725 Drsacutiers Ex/. 
Philos. (1744) 11.516 [The wheels] are fitted to *crank axles, 
by which improvement the [Fire] engine runs upon larger 
Wheels, without raising the Cistern. 1887 Bury & 
Hinvier Cycling (Badm. Libr.) 377 Geared by chains to 
fixed pulleys on the crank-axle. 1867 SmyrH Savlor's 
Word-bh., *Crank-hatches are raised coamings on a 
steamer’s deck, to form coverings for the cranks of the 
engines below. 1839 R. S. Robinson Naut, Steam Eng. 
86 The “crank pin 1s of wrought-iron. 1850 WeaLe Dict. 

Terms, Crank-pin, the cylindrical piece joining the ends of 
the crank-arms, and attached to the connecting-rod, or, in 
vibrating engines, to the piston-rod: if the crank has only 
one arm, the pin projects from the end of it, 1854 Ronatps 
& Ricnarpson Chem, Technol. ied. 2) 1. 147 ‘The rotation 
of the *crank-shaft will put in motion the bevel-wheels. 
1794 Rigging & Seamanship 54 *Crank-wheed, for spinning 
of lines, box-cord, etc. is fixed on an iron spindle. 

Crank (krayk), sd.2. Also 6 7 cranck:e. 
the same origin as prec., and possibly the same 
word, with the original sense ‘crooking, crook’ ; 
but the two words had heen differentiated before 
the earliest instances of this.] 


+1. A crook, bend, winding, meandcring; a 
winding or crooked path, course, or channel. Ods. 
1572 J. Jones Gathes Buckstone 12 a, Bowling in allayes 
. cyther in playne or longe allayes, or in suche as haue 
Cranckes with halfe bowles. 1580 Nortn 2dutarch (1676) 
7 How he might easily wind out of the turnings and cranks 
of the Labyrinth. /é/:¢. 846 Aratus. .was out of his path he 
should have fonnd .and with many crooks and cianks went 
to the foot of the Castle. 1596 Sernser /. Q. vil. vil. 52 
So many turning cranks these [the planets} have, so many 
crookes. 1600 Ifotianp Livy xxi. xxxv. 413 a, [Anni- 
ball] woon the verie tops of the Alpes, through hy-lanes and 
blind crankes. 1607 Suaxs. Cor. 1. i. 141. 1612 77200 Noble 
A. 1. i. 28 Meet you no ruin but the soldier in he cranks 
and turns of Thebes? ¢ 1630 Rispon Surv, Devan (1810) 
63 Exe .runneth a Jong course with his crooked cranks. 
+b. fg. A crooked or deceitful way; a deccit, 
wile, sleight. O%.. 


| 
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1588 J. Harvey Disc. Prophecies 68 To occupie..the 
commons..hy flimflams, wily cranks, and sleightie knacks 
ofthe maker. 1614 D. Dyke Alyst. Selfe-Deceiving (1615) 
16 A cunning cranke of deepe and devilish deceitfulnesse. 
1643 Mitton Divorce Introd., The waies of the Lord, strait 
and faithfull..not full of cranks and contradictions. 

+ 2. A tortuous or somewhat inaccessible hole or 
crevice; a cranny. Os. b. Sometimes used as 
=Chink, crevice, crack: but prob. by confusion 
with crack and cranny. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 217 Suche crankis, 
such cony holes. 1601 Hottanp Péiny II. 274 The root 
is giuen to haue cranks and holes, and those full of mud or 
durt. 1612 W. Parkes Curbaine- Dr. (1876) 18 Exclude the 
light from the crankes and cranies of our chamhers. 

b. 1552 HuLoet, Crannye or cranke in an earthen potte, 
ignea, 1861 Mrs. Nortox Lady La G. Prol. 47 There 
daylight peeps through many a crank. 

C. fig. 

1610 HEALEY Vives’ Comm. St. Aug. Citie of God (1620) 
74 There is no cranke, no secret, in all these tongues, but 
he hath searcht it out. 1627-77 FertHam Resolves i. 83(T.) 
The politick heart is too full of cranks and angles for the 
discovery of a plain familiar. 

3. A twist or fanciful turn of speech ; a humorous 
turn, a verbal trick or conceit. Usually in phr. 
quips and cranks, after Milton. Also, anything 


fantastic in behaviour, gesture, or action. 

1594 2vd Rep. Faustus in Vhoms Pr. Rom. (1858) III. 
338 Such cranks, such lifts, careers and gambalds. 1632 
Mitton £' 4 dlegro 25 Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 
1755 JouNsoN, Crank..3. Any conceit formed by twisting 
or changing, in any manner, the form or meaning of a 
word. 1805 Moorr 7o Lady H. v, To play at riddles, 
quips, and cranks. 1820 SHELLEY Hitch Atdas li. 5 Many 
quips and cranks She played upon the water. 1873 Dixon 
Two Queens TV. xix. vi. 37. Wolsey was driven to quips 
and cranks which made the King suspect him. ; 

4. An eccentric notion or action; a mental twist 
put into practice; a crotchet, whim, caprice. 

1848 Lytton Harold 130 These be new cranks, with a 
vengeance; we shall be choosing German or Saracen or 
Norman next. 18.. CARLYLE (Webster Szff/.), Subject to 
sudden cranks; a headlong, very positive, loud, dull, and 
angry kind of man. 1889 Pad? Mfadl G. 7 June 6/1 The son 
. does not share what he probably deems the ‘crank’ of his 
sire, 

5. U.S. collog. A person with a mental twist ; 
one who is apt to take up eccentric notions or im- 
practicable projects ; es. one who is enthusiastic- 
ally possessed by a particular crotchet or hobby ; 
an eccentric, a monomaniac. [Thisis prob. a back- 
formation from CRANKY, sense 4.] 

1881 Times 22 Dec. 3/4 Guiteau continued, ‘You have 
got alot of stuff there. It is not in your handwriting. I 
guess it must have been contributed by some crank.’ 1882 
Pall Mall G. 14 Jan. 4/1 Persons whom the Americans 
since Guiteau’s trial have begun to designate as ‘cranks ’— 
that is to say, persons of disordered mind, in whom the itch 
of notoriety supplies the lack.of any higher ambition. 1889 
Longm. Mag. May 28 It is the brightness of enthusiasm. 
Every crank has such eyes. ; . , 

6. dial. [App. belongs chiefly to this word, with 
sense of ‘something wrong’ (cf. Wronc from 
wring to twist, F. fo77:—L. fortis) ; but a physical 
comparison of pains or spasms to crank action is 
also possible.]} 

1847-78 in Hatuwett, 1888 Berkshire Gloss., Cranks, 
aches and slight ailments. A person is said to be full of 
‘crinks and cranks’ when generally complaining of ill- 


health. 
+ Crank, 54.3 Thieves’ slang. Obs. Also 6 


crainke, {app. a. Du. or Ger. frank sick, ill; also 
formerly in Ger. as sb. ‘one that is sick or ill’. 
(The 16th c. vagabonds’ cant contains words 
taken directly from continental languages.)] 

(In full, counterfeit crank.) A rogue who feigned 
sickness in order to move compassion and get 


money. 

1567 Harman Caveat xi. 51 These that do counterfet the 
Cranke be yong knaues and yonge harlots, that depely 
dissemble the falling sicknes. For the Cranke in their 
language is the falling euyll..There came earely in the 
morninge a Counterfet Cranke vnder my lodgynge .. this 
Cranke there lamentably lamentinge. «a1590 AZarr. Ht 
& IW isd, (1846) 13 She sent me the Counterfait crainke for 
toplay. 1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 167 There 
are some counterfeit crankes.. who vpon some occasion 
haue by meere knauery fained themselues such. 1621-51 
Burton Anat. Afel.1, ii. 1v. vi. 159 Jodocus Damhoderius 
.-hath some nctable examples of such counterfeit Cranks. 
1622 FLetcuer Beggar's Bush u. i, Jarkman, or patrico, 
eranke, or clapperdudgeon. 

Crank, 54.4 Sc. (Cf. Crank v.2] A harsh or 
grating sound, 

1786 Burns Sc. Drink xviii, When wanting thee, what 
tuneless cranks Are my pocr verses! 1800 Gloss. fo Burns 
(Jam.), Crank, the noise of an ungreased wheel. 

Crank (krenk), a.1 Also 6-7 cranck(e. [Of 
obscure origin: not easily connected with the other 
adjs. and sbs. of saine spelling.} 

+1. Rank, lusty, vigorous, in good condition. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x1. xi. (1495) 396 Snowe 
nourysshyth and fedyth good herbes, and makyth theym 
cranke. 1§48 Upatt, etc. Hrasm. Par. Mark ii. 20 He 
who was a litle before bedred .. was now cranke and lustie. 
1659 IloweL1. Lexicon To Philologer, {The Inglish Ian- 
guage alters] sometimes the sense of the words which she 
borrows ; as she useth cra for being lively and well, 
whereas ‘tis séck in Dutch. 


CRANK. : 


2. Lively, brisk, in high spirits ; lusty, sprightly. 
merry; aggressively high-spirited, disposed to 
exult or triumph, ‘ cocky’. Now aad. and in U.S. 

1499 Pyxson Prom. Parv., Corage or cranke, crassus, 
coragtosus, 1500 Maid Emlyn 290 in Hazi. E. P. Pty. 
g2 She was full ranke, And of condycyons cranke, And redy 
was alwaye. 1548 W. Patten Exped. Scot. in Arb. Garner 
III. 94 The Scots. .showed themselves upon sundry brunts, 
very crank and brag. 1592 Warner Ad0. Eng. vii. xxxvii. 
(1612) 179 Princes Fauours often make the fauored too cranke. 
1602 DEKKER Sativomastix Wks, 1873 1. 234 This Man at 
Armes has..some friend in a corner, or else hee durst not 
be so cranke. 1611 Cotar. s.v. /oyen.x, As crank as a 
Cocke Sparrow. 1655 GuRNALL Chr, in Arm xi. § 3 (1669) 
114/2 Would not our bloud much more grow too rank, and 
we too cranck and wanton, if we should feed long on such 
luscious food? 41677 Barrow Sevm. Wks. 1716 I. 1x2 It 
becometh them..to be jocund and crank in their humour. 
21716 Soutu Serm. V1. 21 (T.) How came they to grow so 
extremely crank and confident? 1736 Pecce Heztici'si:s, 
Crank, merry, cheery. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred 1. 317 
(Bartlett) If you strong electioners didn’t think you were 
among the elect, you wouldn’t be so crank about it. 1860 
Ho ranp AZiss Gilbert xxi. 385 We feel pretty crank about 
having a book writer here in Crampton. 

+B. quasi-adv. Boldly, briskly, lustily. Ods. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cad. Sept. 46 As cocke on his dung- 
hill, crowing cranck. 1894 Carew asso (1881) 102 Since 
thee he mates so cranke. 

Crank (kreenk), 4.2 Nazt. [Of obscure origin, 
appearing first in the comb, CRANK-SIDED, q.v. The 
early explanations suggest association with the Du. 
and Fris. Arengd (of a ship) laid or lying over on 
its side, pa. pple. of £rengez, orig. to apply pressure 
to, push over, sfec. to lay or cause (a ship) to fall 
upon her side, ¢.g. in careening, also ¢z¢7. to in- 
cline or lie on one side, as a ship does when her 
eargo shifts in the hold. See Dale, and Doornkaat 
Koolman Oséfrics. W%bch. Possibly this foreign 
word was caught up, and confused with the native 
crank] 

Liable to lean over or capsize: said of a ship 
when she is built too deep or narrow, or has not 
sufficient ballast to carry full sail. Crazk by the 
ground (see quots. 1696, 1704). 

1696 Pritiies s. v. Crank, A ship is said to be crank by 
the Ground when she is narrow-floor’d {1706 adds} so. .that 
she cannot be brought on Ground, without danger of being 
overthrown, or at jeast of wringing her Sides. 1702 J. 
Locan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Ment. UX. 82 Through a jealousy 
of the vessel being crank. 1704 J. Harris Ler. Techn., 
Crank, the Sea Term for a Ship that cannot bear her 
Sails, or can bear but a small Sail for fear of oversetting : 
and they say she is Crank by the Ground, when she 
cannot be brought on Ground without danger of over- 
throwing her. 1770 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 67/2 At present 
she is so cranke sbe cannot carry sail. 1850 Loncr. 
Building of Ship 29 Strangest of all, Towered the Great 
Harry, crank and tall. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxiii. 380 
That crank little boat with its top-heavy sails. 

Jig. 1751 SMOLLETT Per. Pic. ii. (D.), I have heard as how 
you came by your lame foot by having your upper decks 
overstowed with liquor, whereby you became crank, and 
rolled, d’ye see. 1808 Moore Corraption ii, Things, which 
-- Still serve to ballast, with convenient words, A few crank 
arguments for speeching lords. 

Crank (krenk), 2.3 [A group of senses con- 
nected with Crank sd.1 and = and CRaNkY a.] 

1. ‘Crooked, distorted’ (Jam.); angularly twisted 
or bent. Sa 

1825-79 in Jamieson, who cites ‘crank-handed, a crank 
hand’, from Aberdeen, Mearns. 1892 J. Martner Poems 
252 There stood the old oak tree.. No wonder be is crank 
and grim. 

+2. In fg. sense of ‘twisted, angular’; crabbed, 
awkward or difficult to pronounce, understand, or 


execute. Obs. or Sc. 

1729 Swirt Direct. Birth-day Song, A skilful critic justly 
blames Hard, tough, crank, gutt’ral, harsh, stiff names. 
1790 SHIRREFS Poenrs Gloss., A crank job, a work attended 
with difficulty, or requiring ingenuity in the execution. 
1825-79 Jamieson, Crank..2. Hard, difficult; as, ‘a crank 
word ', a word hard to be understood. 

3. Infirm, weak, shaky in health; = CRANKY I. 
dial, [Cf. Du. and Ger. hrazh.] 

1802 R. Sippatp Chron. Sc. Poctry Gloss., Cran, infirm, 
weak, in bad condition. 1881 Lezcester Gloss., Crauth:, sick, 
ailing. 

4. Of machinery: In a loose, shaky, or crazy 
condition ; out of order, working with difficulty ; 
= CRANKY 3. 

1831 CartyLe Sart. Res. 1, iil, The machinery of laughter 
took some time to get in motion, and seemed crank and 
slack, 1837 — Fx Rev. IIT. 1. i, This Convention is 
unfortunately the crankest of machines. 1876 Times 11 
Nov. 9/2 The crank machinery of the double governinent 
would. .enfeeble every effort of the State. 

Crank (krenk), v1 [f. Crank 50.1, 2, which 
yield a number of isolated senses.] 

I. [from Crank sé.2 1, 2.] 

+1. ¢xtr. To twist and turn about; to move 
with a sharply winding course, to zigzag. Obs. 

Shakspere’s phr. te come cranking in is humorously 
echoed in the later quots. without regard to its strict sense. 

1592 Suaxs. Ien, § Ad. 682 The purblind hare. . He crankes 
and crosses with a thousand doubles. 1596 == 4 Hen. iV, 
nl. i. 08 See, how this Riuer comes me cranking in, And 
cuts me fromthe best of all my Land, A huge halfe Moone, 
a monstrous Cantle out. 1830 Miss Mitrorp /i¢/age 4th 


CRANK. 


ser. (1863) 309 Here and there, too, farin-houses and cot: 
tages, half hidden by cherry orchards. .come cranking into 
the meadows. 1891 Sat. A’ev. 12 Dec. 664/1 Here ts Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnusen comes me cranking in .. and gives 2 
totally different rendering to the Runes. 

+2. érans. To wrinkle minutely with parallel 
ridges and furrows, to crinkle. Also 40 crank rn. 

166: Cuitorey Brit. Baconica 75 Vhey were streaked 
and cranked like a Cockle-shell.  /Aé¢. 76 Other little 
stones. .that were cranked in like a Cockle-shell, but deeper, 
and not so thick together. /dec/, 78 There is an apparent 
difference between the Musclestone, and the true Muscle of 
the Sea, both in the shape. .and in the cranking of it. 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Hacitwetr, Crank... (4) to mark crossway's on 
bread-and-butter to please a child, Kent. 1887 Aentish 
Gloss., Crank, to mark cross-wise, 

TL. (f Crank 56:1] 

4. trans. a. To bend in the shape of a crank, /.e. 
with two (or four) right angles; to make crank- 
shaped. (Also, fo crank down.) b. To attach a 
crank to, furnish with a crank. 

1793 SMEATON Edystone f£.. 197 Each end was alsocranked 
about an inch, so as to set the transverse part of the bars, 
clear of the copper sash frame. 1834 N. W. Cunoy /adand 
‘Transit 56 The axle of the greater wheels is cranked. 1842 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Ul. u. 349 An excellent specimen of 
the low-chested cart, obtained by cranking down the axles. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch & Clockmt. 138 Tools are often 
cranked .. without any tdea of the object to be gained. 

5. To fasten with a crank: see Crank 50.1 3. 

1879 Casselfs Techn, Edne. \V. 175/1 The edge-plate.. 
should run from one extremity to the other, commencing at 
the hind bottom bar, on to which it should be cranked. 

6. Sc. ‘To shackle (a horse). 

1822 Hoce J’ertls of Man 1.267 (Jam.) As for the reward 
of presumption, it is in Scotland to be crankit before and 
kicked behind. 

7. To lift or draw 2) by means of a crank. 

1883 Latnrop in //arper's Mag. Aug. 332/1 He .. cranks 
ne prey up [a steep incline] at the rate of 2000 people a 

ay. 

Crank, v.2 [App. onomatopeeic, having associ- 
ations with c/ank, and with croak, creak; ct. CLANK 
v, Cf, also north. dial. Cronk to croak.] zxér. 
To makc a harsh, jarring, or grating sound. (Also 
quasi-trans, with cognate obj.) 

1827 Care Sheph. Cal, March 31 The solitary crane.. 
Cranking a jarring melancholy cry. 1847-78 HALLiweELt, 
Crank ..(§) to creak, North. 1852 D. M. Moir Poems, 
Snow xiv, Voiceless, except where, cranking, rings, The 
skater’s curve along, I'he demon of the ice. 


Crank-bird. [Cf. prec] A local name of 
the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 
~ 3840 Maccictivray /fist. Brit, Birds 11. 86. 1885 
Swatnson Prov. Names Birds 99 Crank bird (Gloucester- 
shire), From the cry of the bird resembling the creaking 
produced by the turning of a windlass. 

Cranked jkrenkt), poi a. [f. Crank sd. 
and v. : 

+1. ? Twisted, crooked, tortuous. (In quot. fg.) 

1§50 Bate /mtage Both Ch. Cjb, The most cranked vyly- 
nesse of oure synnes. — 

+2. Crinkled, wrinkled. Oés. (Cf. Crank v.12.) 

axzoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crankerl shells or Stones, 
wrinkled or wreathed. 

3. Formed into or furnished witha crank. Cranked 
lool \in Wood-turning) . see quot. 1881. 

1862 Smites Zxgineers II, 102 The mechanical skill of 
the country was not equal to the task of forging cranked 
axles.  ¢ 1865 J. Wytbe in Circ. Sc. 1. 252/2 The... action 
resembles that of a douhle-cranked ., steam-engine. 1881 
Mechanic § 569 Cranked or internal tools..are used for 
turning recesses Ina piece of wood. 1885 Basaar 30 Mar, 
1273/1 Humber bicycle. .cranked handles. 

Crankery. [f. Crank 56.25 +-ERY: cf. foolery, 
knavery.) The charactcristics of a ‘crank’; crack- 
brainedness, enthusiastic eccentricity. 

1884 7imes (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 15/3 Crankery ranges all 
the way from dangerous approach to insanity, to the one- 
idead fanatics in pseudo-scientific research [etc.]. 1890 
Sat. Rev. 19 Apr. 481/2 The thoughts and words of a 
‘crank’, often very amusing and interesting in themselves, 
and as a study of crankery. 

Crankily (kreeykili), adv. 
-LY¥ 2.) Ina cranky manner. 

1864 T. Butcer in Blackw, Jag. XCV. 283 ‘Tis a saying 
that hasna much sense in it’, said the Doctor, crankily. 
1875 Anderida 111. iii. 54 A rusted brazier stood crankily 
on its three legs. 

Crankiness (krasykinés . [f.as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being cranky or crazy. 

1870 Lowett Among my Bhs. Ser. 1. (1873) 235 There is no 
better ballast for eae 3 the mind steady on its keel, and 
saving it from all risk of crankiness, than business. 1890 
Spectator 8 Keb., The reputation for ‘crankiness’ and wrong- 
headedness which that able historical writer has gained in 
British North America. 

+ Cranking, p//.a. Obs. App.=CRanNkK a.1 2, 

1567 Turserv. Ovid's Eprst. 18b, But he delighted with 
Diana more Than cranking Cupid or Dame Venus play. 

Crankish (krenkif), 2. [Crank 54.2 4, 5.] 
Somewhat cranky ; inclined to cranks. 

i Sat, Rev. 25 June 746,2 Crankish theories of human 
pertection. ' 

Cra‘nkism. 
CRANKERY. 
1890 Troy Daily Times 13 Nov. 2/3 The epidemic of 

crankism which has prevailed. 


[f. Craxky a. + 


[f& Crank 56.7 5 + -18M.] = 
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Crankle (krank'l, v Also 7 cranckle. 
[Frequentative of Craxk v.); in use from ¢ 1600, 
but app. never very common. Cf. CRinkiE.] 

1, ¢guir. To bend in and out, to wind, twist; ‘to 
run in flexures and windings’ (J.) ; to run zig-zag. 

1598 Fronio, Serpicolato, turning, winding, crankling in 
and out like a serpent. 1611 Cotur., Serfeger, to wind, or 
crankle in and out. .to goe wauing etc. like a serpent. 1834 
Sir H. Tavior aArtevedde usw. iv, The river crankles 
round an alder grove. 1835 M. Scott Cruise Midge xiv, 
The forked lightning crankled out every now and then clear 
and bright. 85x S, Jupp J/argure? xvii. ie 149 Some 
went crankling and sheering, some described somersets, 

+2. drans. To bend sinuously, to zig-zag; to 
crinkle (a surface’. Wcnce Crankled /f/. a. 

1594 Nasur Unfort. Trav. 58 Writhings, and crankled 
wanderings, 1700 J. Brome 7rav. Lng. AiG 707) 297 Stones 
. somewhat roundish. .streaked and crankled like a Cockle- 
shell. ye J. Pintirs Cyder 1, 14 Old Vaga's strean .. her 
wonted T'rack Forsook, and drew her humid ‘Train aslope, 
Craukling her Banks, ; 

Crankle (kre'nk’l), sé. [f prec., or ditn. of 
Crank 56.2] A bend, twist, winding ; a curve or 
angular prominence. See also CrinKLE-CRANKLE. 

1598 Frorto, 7ortuoso, crooked, winding, full of crinkles 
and crankles. 1755 Jounson, Crankdcs, inequalities; angular 
prominences. 1822 Lame Elia, Old Actors, The accursed 
Verulam buildings had not encroached upon all the east 
side of them, cutting out delicate green crankles. 1845 
Tatrourp Vac. Rambles 1. 128 It wound roundone great 
crankle of the lake after another. 1881 W. Wickins Songs 
of Stuily 209 Had the rack’s rough crankles my joints untied. 

Crankle, a. dial. [f. Crank 2.3 3.) 

1847-78 Hatiiwett, Crankle, weak; shattered. North. 

Crankling (kre‘yklin), v4/. 5b. [f. CRANKLE v. 
+-InG lJ] A twisting or winding in and out. 

1598 Frorio, Catupecchie..cranklings, turnings in and 
out, 1611 Corcr., Les replis une Riutere, the manifold 
cranklings and wriglings made in and out by a Riuer in its 
course. 1835 Beckrorp Recodl. 137 Saxon crinklings and 
cranklings are bad enough. .the Moorish horse-shoe-like de- 
viations from beautiful curves, little better. 

Crankling, ///. 2. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
Twisting or winding in and out. 

1603 Drayron Sar. Wars vi. xliviii, Along the crankling 
Path. 1612 — foly-olb. vii. 105 Meander.. Hath not so 
many turnes, nor crankling nookes as shee. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius Gate Lat. Unl. ? 46 Amnis, or a crankling brook. 
1850 H. Corerince /’orms I. 243 Her crankling bays and 
simuous lochs. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Crankling, sinuous; 
twisting in and out. 

Crankly (kre‘nkli), adv. [f CRANK a. +-Ly?.] 
In a ‘crank’ manner; lustily, briskly, boldly, etc. 

1566 Stuptey Agamemnon im, With clubbed bruising 
battringe batte he crankly did subdew. 1589 PeELe Sale 
of Troy Wks. (Rtldg.) 552/1 ‘Thus this doughty daysman 
.-Did crankly venture on this thankless deed. 1592 G. 
Harvey /erce’s Super. 9 Danter’s gentleman .. cranckly 
spitteth upon the heads of sone. 

Crankmness (kre‘nknés).  [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crank (in the different 
senses of the adjs.). 

+1. Lustiness, vigour. Ods. 

1730-6 BaiLey (folio), Crankness, briskness, liveltness. 1755 
Jonussox, C rankness, 1. health ; vigour. 

2. Of a ship: ‘ Disposition to oversct’ (J.). 

1726 SuHeivocke Voy, round World 2,1 came under the 
Success’s lee, and complained of the crankness of my ship. 
1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789) E iij, Crankness .. 
is occasioned by having too little ballast, or by disposing 
the ship‘s lading so as to raise the centre of gravity too high. 

3. = CRANKINESS. 

1890 Saf. Rev. 13 Sept. 3243/1 Absolute freedom from 
crankness, a virtue rare, tndeed, in art-literature. 

Cra‘nkous, @. Sv. [f Crank 2.5+-ous.] In- 
clined to be crank ; irritable, fretful, cranky. 

1786 Burns Earnest Cry xvi, Vhis while she’s been in 
crankous mood, Her Iost Militia fir’d her bluid. 

Crank-si‘ded, 2. Nat. [See Crank a.2, 
which appears first in this comb.} =CRANK a.* 

1626 Cart. Sutru Aceta. Yue. Seamicn 13 A ship cranke 
sided. «@ 1649 Wixturor New ny. (1853) 11. 337 The ship 
Was very crank-sided, so it was conceived she was oversct 
in a great tempest. 1658 1706 in Pritiips. 1731 Jilit. & 
Sea Dict. s.v. Crank, \ Ship is said to be crank-sided when 
she will hear bnt small Sail, and lie down very much with 
little Wind. 1884 //arfer’s Alag. Aug. 422/2 The ship of 
state at that time was a crank-sided concern. 

Cra‘nknm. [A humorous formation from 
Crank 56,2 Chiefly occurring in the combination 
CRINKUM-CRANKUM q.V.] 

Td. = Crivkus, Ods: 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Courtier (1860) 21 He gets the 
French cranckums, and so knows whatit is to have a tenure 
in tarle. 

2. A twist, eccentric tum, crotchet, conceit. 

1822 Gat Sir A. Wylie 11, xxvii. 250 His contrariness is 
altogether of some misleart crancuin about your caring no- 
thing forhim. 1845 R. Warp 7 remaine III. xxi 379 Wood- 
ington "Squire is a noble fellow, with all his crankums. 1838 
J. Strutuers Poetic Tales 78 The cleft, the stave, the semi- 
tone, An’ fifths an’ thirds And ither crankums. ; 

3. focal, A large wooden trap used for catching 
pheasants or other game alive. 

Cranky (kreyki), ¢.! [A comparatively 
modern formatton, covering a group of settses that 
hang but loosely together, and have various asso- 
ciattons with CRANK 56.2 and 3, CRANK a.? and *,] 

(The order here followed is merely provisional.) 


CRANNOCK, 


1. Sickly, in weak health, infirm in body; 
CRANK @.3 2, dal. 

1787 Grose /’roz, Gloss., Crunhy, ailing, sickly ; from the 
dutch crank, sick. .Vlorth). 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cranks, 
ailing, sickly. [So in dial. Glossaries of Camberland, 
Whitby, Llolderness, Leicestersh., Berkshire, W. Somerset 
has crankety; in others prob, omitted ay being a general 
word.} 1891 Sefence (N. Y.) 21 Aug. 102/2 The vigorous 
sheep betny constantly drafted away for sale. . these ‘cranky’ 
sheep (as they came to be called) were left behind. 

Naut. = CRANK a@.* 

1861 Wynter Soc, Lees 358 ‘ Veg pardon, sir, but the bout 
is very cranky. .if you goes on su, she will be over.’ 1870 
Lownin Stady Wind. (1886) 126 Vie craft is cranky. 

3. Out of order, out of gear, working badly ; 
shaky, crazy; =CRANK a. 4, 

1862 Smites Engineers 1. go It was constantly getting 
out of order. .at length it became so cranky that the Lorses 
were usually scnt out after it to bring it along. 1863 Mus. 
Toocoov Vorksh, Dral.,‘ Don't siton that chair, it is cranky." 
1888 Berkshire Gloss., Cranky. for machinery, out of gear; 
for a structure, in bad repair, likely to give way. 

4. Of capricious or wayward tamper, difficelt to 
please ; cross-tempered, awkward ; ‘cross’. 

1821 Blackw, Mag. 1X. 82 Cranky Newport, uot annoyed 
with vots. 1840 Dickess O1d C. Shop vii, That his friend 
appeared to be rather ‘cranky’ in point of temper. 1851 1. 
Jerroup S¢, Giles xv. 151 He got plaguy cranky of Inte; 
wouldn't come down with the money. _ 1876 Miss Yosur 
Womankind xxiii. 199 We view our inaids as cranky self- 
willed machines for getting our work done. [In dial. Glos- 
saries of Cumberland, Whithy, Holderness, Leicester.) 

5. Mentally out of year; crotchcty, ‘queer’; 
subject to whiins or ‘ cranks’; eccentrie or peculiar 
in notions or behaviour. Cf. CRANK 50.2 4, 5. 

1850 Dickens Poor Alan's Tale of Patent (Llonseh. Was. 
19 Oct. 70), I said, ‘ William Butcher .. You are sometimes 
cranky’, 1863 C. Reape //ard Cash 11. 113 He [a mad- 
doctor} had..almost invanably found the patient had been 
cranky for years. 1876 Whitby Gloss. s.v., Cranky ways, 
crotchets. 1879 G. Macponatp /?. Fader II. iv.66 A cranky, 
visionary, talkative man. 1884 Boston (Mass. Frvd. July 11, 
Butler makes a long fight over his cranky notions. 

6. Full of twists or windings, crooked ; full of 
corners or crannies. Cf. CRANK 56.7 1, 2. 

1836 W. S. Lanpvor JVés. 1876 VIII. 94 No curling dell, 
no cranky nook. 1876 I Artby Gloss. s.v., Cranky roads, 
crooked roads. 1887 Jressorr Arcady iii. 71 Old closets, 
dim passages, and cranky boles and corners. 

7. (See quot.) dial, Cf. Crank v.! 2. 

1788 Marsuatt Yorksh. Gloss., Cranky, checked {i.e. 
striped] linen; cranky apron, a checked-liuen apron. de 
Whitby Gloss., Cranky adj., of stout old-fashioned linen for 
housewives’ aprons, with a blue stripe on a white ground. 

Cranky, 2.2 da/. [f. CRanK a.1+-y] Brisk, 
merry, lively, disposcd to exult; = Crank a.} 

1811 Wittan W, Riding Gloss. (E, D.S.\, Crank, Cranky, 
jocose, sprightly, exulting. 1837-40 Hatipurton Clock. 
(1862) 407 Most of the first chop men cut and run, as they’ 
always do in such like cases, considerable cranky. 1886 
S. IW, Linc. Gloss., Cranky, merry, sportive. How cranky 
the boy is! he’s full of quirks and pranks. {In dial. Glos- 
saries of Sussex and //ampshire.] 

Cran.-line, obs. f. CRANE-LINE. 

Crannage (kre nédz). [f Cran! +-ace; cf. 
tonnage.} Number of crans taken, in the herring 
fishery. 

1890 Scot. Leader 2 Sept. 4 The herring fishing .. gives 
promise of better results. . Fraserburgh. . holds the field with 
a total crannage of 180,000 up to the present date. 

Cranne, obs. f. CRAUNF. 

+Crannel. O¢s. Also cranel’l, crannell. 
[app. f. F. cran: see CRANNY; perh. identical 
with F, crene/ (12th c. in Littré), Pr. crane/, dim. 
of cran, which is however chiefly a term of fortifi- 
cation ; sce CRENELL, CARNEL.] A small opening 
or hole; a cranny, crevice, chink. 

1533 Q. Catn. Parr tr. Eras. Commune Crede 66 As. 
lyghte passeth..throughe a cranel or hole. 1579 FENTON 
ruicciard. w. (1599) 98 Euery litle hole ..yea euen the 
smallest cranell or creuish. c1640 J. Suytu Lives Berke- 
Zeys (1883) II. 16x It leaked at certaine crannells. 

Crannied (krenid),a. [f. CRanny +-ED? ] 

1. Waving crannics or chinks. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. roo Cranyyd, rimatus., 1577 2. 
Gooce /lercsbach’s 1 usb. 1. (1586) 137 Vheir hornes large 
cranied, and blacke. 1639 G. Dantet Feclus. xxxix. 76 As 
a Raine doth drench The crannied Earth. 1646 51k bli. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. i. 339 A. -fruit. not unlike a Citron, 
but somewhat rougher, choptand cranied. 1870 TeNNyson, 
Flower in the crannied wall, 1 pluck you out of the cranuies. 

2. Of the formation of a cranny. 

1sg0 Sunaks. Jets. NV. v. i. 159 -\ wall..Vhat had in it a 
crannied hole or chinke. 

+Crannock. O/s. Also 6 crennock, -eke, 
krenneke, cren-, cryn-, crineoke (all in Shufé/e- 
worth clecls,Chetham Soc.*. [See Curnock. For- 
merly often latinized as crannocus, -acus, crannoca. 

In Ireland the word was app. identified with the native 
word craznog isee next), whence in Irish Dictionaries 
‘hamper’ appears as one of the senses of the latier.] 

The namc of a dry measure formerly in nse in 
Wales, the West of England, and Ireland. It 
varied greatly in different places, and according 
to the commodity. For com, the crannock of 2 
or 4 bushels is mentioned; for salt it appears to 
have been much larger. 

1189-90 Pipe Roll 1 Rich. [, Glove. 163 Pro D. crannoc 
frumenti. 1219 Hot, Clans. 3 Hen. III, in. 2 Rex mandat 
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..Justiciario Hiberniz ut liberet Regi Manniz, singulis 
annis, duo dolia vini et sexies viginti crennoc bladi, pro 
homagio suo. 1235-52 Rent. Glastonb. (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 1, j crannoc frumenti. /é2d. 168 Centum crannocas 
salis. 1586 in Shuttleworth Acc. (Chetham Soc.)1. 29 Towe 
krennekes and a halffe of salte at the North Wyche xxxvs. 
1s91 /éid. 66 Thrie crynokes and a halfe of salte liiijs. 
1603 G. OwEN Pembrokesh, 1. xviii. (1892) 137 Neither ys 
the Cranoke or Wey measures used in selling [corn]; but by 
the bushell onely [see Note]. 1610 Hottanp Camden's 
Brit. u.17§ (/reland) A Cranok of wheat was sold for three 
and twenty shillings. 161z SpEED Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 
139/2 (/reland) In 1330 a cranoc of wheat was sold for 20°, 
a cranoc of oates for 8’, a cranoc of pease, beanes and barley 
foras much, 1815 W. Davies dy7ic. S. Wales 11. 172. 

Crannog (krengg). Preh. Archwol. fa. Irish 
crannog, Gael, crannag structure of timber, pulpit, 
round top of a mast, cross-trees of a sbip, etc., 
deriv. of crazz tree, beam, mast, shaft, etc. 

Erroneously printed craxnoge by Dr. Daniel Wilson, and 
after him by many archeologists, with pl. crannoges, as if 
the g were soft.] 

An ancient lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland. 
1851 D. Witson Prek. Ann, (1863) 1. 11. ii. 351 One of the 
ancient Lake villages or Crannoges. /éid. II. 11. iii. go. 
1886 A thenxum 24 Apr. 556/2 The Irish crannogs continued 
to be resorted to, in troublous times, even down to the 
seventeenth century. 1892 Ties 24 Oct. 3 The well-known 
palisades of the crannogs in Scotland and Ireland. 
attrib. 1851 D. Witson Preh. Ann. Il. ui. iii, 100 The 
ancient forests of the crannoge era. 1887 esti. Rez. June 
345 Engineering and mechanical skill on the part of these 
early crannoge builders. 

Hence Cra‘nnoger, a dweller in a crannog. 

1884 Zimes (Weekly Ed.) 19 Sept. 12 Crannogers felt strong 
in their fastnesses, and were unwilling to quit them for the 
convenience of the mainland. 

Granny (kreni), 54.1 Forms: (5 crayne), 
5-7 crany, 6-7 cranie, craney, 7 crannie, -ey, 
(eraine), 7~ cranny. [app. related to F. craz 
(in Cotgr. cre) ‘a notch, cleft, niche, or jag’, a 
crack in metal, a transverse fissure in strata, etc. ; 
but the etymology and form-history present many 
difficulties. 

F. cren, crax is in Walloon cren, and is associated with 
Rumansch crvexza, Lombard creza. It is referred by 
Darmesteter to a pop. L. “crexnum, supposed to be related 
to *crexa a word formerly attributed to Pliny, but now con- 
sidered asa textualerror. No early example of the French 
word is known [see however CrenEtt]; Palsgrave translates 
‘cranny’ by crevasse. The form of the English word makes 
its French derivation doubtful, as this does not account for 
the termination. The form crayuze in Prowp. Parv.is a 
scribal error for cranye (see ref. under Crauas), and caine 
in Minsheu is apparently merely copied from it.] 

A small narrow opening or hole ; a chink, crevice, 
crack, fissure. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Cranye [erroneously Crayne] or 
crayues [Pynson crany or craues], rima, rimula, viscus. 
1o1 Crauas supra in Crany. c1460 Play Sacram, 710 
Here the owyn must ryve asunder & blede owt at y* 
cranys & an Image appere owt wt woundis bledyng. 
1530 Parscr. 210/2 Crany or ryft, crevasse. 1580 NortH* 
Plutarch (1676) 560 Peeping in at a cranny of his 
chamber door. 1617 Minsueu Ductor, Craine or cleft, vide 
Cranie..A Cranie, craine, or cleft. 164x Witkins AZath. 
Magick u. 1.(1648) 152 Which does usually blow in at every 
chink or cranny. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. i. il. (1673) 281 
No light but what peeped in from a few little cranies. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver u, vill. 166, 1 saw the water ooze in at 
several crannies. 1836 Marryat Yafhet xlv. 89 After ex- 
umining every nook and cranny they could think of. 1865 
Geikie Scent. & Geol. Scot. xii. 321 Swallows build their nests 
in the crannies of the cliff. 

Jig. 1c 1600 Distracted Emp.1. i. Bullenin O. Pd. 111. 181 
Some .. that neare [=ne’er] looke Into the chynckes and 
crannyes of the state. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Vat. (1852) I1. 
152 Some lurking vanity stealing slily in through crannies 
where one would least expect it. 1848 Mitt Pol. Econ. 1. 
vii. § 5 Into every crevice and cranny of human life. 

Cranny,5¢.2 Glass Manuf. [Origin unknown.] 
The smooth iron rod on which the bulb of plastic 
glass is rolled in order to form a neck, in blowing 
crown- glass. 

1662 Mekretr tr. Veri's Art of Glass 365 Cranny is a 
round Iron whereon they roul the Glass to make the neck of 
it small. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Cranny (Glass Manu- 
facture), a tool for forming the necks of glass bottles. 

Cranny, a. A dial. by-form of Cranky. 

1674-9 Ray N.C. Words, Cranny, as a cranny lad, a 
jovial, brisk, lusty lad. Chesh. [Hence in Baitry 1721, 
Grose, etc.] 1847-78 Hatiiwett, Cranzy, quick, giddy, 
thoughtless. 1887 g Cheshire Gloss., Cranny adj., simple, 
foolish ; sé. siinpleton. 

Cra‘nny, v. [f. Cranny 56.1] 

t 1. zztv. To open in crannies or chinks. Ods. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Cranyyn’, rio. 1565 GOLDING 

Ovid's Met. \1. (1593) 35 The ground did cranie everywhere, 
and light did pierce to hell. 1607 BarkstEp JZirrhe (1876) 
51 The ground did crannie. 

2. To penctrate into crannies. vare. 

1816 Byron CA. //ar. u. xlvii, All tenantless, save to the 
crannying wind, 1873 BLackmori Cradock N. vi. (1881) 21 
Ivyes that crannied not, like a crane’s bill, into the family 
crocks and dust-bin. 

Cranveuch (kranroy). Sc. Also 7 crain- 
roch, 9 cranreugh, cranrach. fapp. f. Gacl. 
crann trce + reodhadh freezing; but the Gaclic 
Dicts. give for ‘hoar-frost ’ crtth-reodhadh, lit. 
‘shaking or quivering frost ’. 

(The alleged Gaelic cranntarach in Jam. is some errcr.)] 

Yoar-frost, rime. Hlence Cranreuchy a. 
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1682 R. Law Jez. (18:8) 239 No frost at all excepting some 
crainroch or smull frost. 1785 Burns 7o a Mouse vi, ‘lo 
thole the winter's sleety dribble, An’ cranreuchcauld! 1829 
Scotr Rob Roy Introd. p. xxv, The dhuniewassell’s neck 
and shoulders. .were covered with cranreuch (i.e. hoar frost). 
1883 J. Beatu Bishopshire Lilts 14 The cranrach 's on the 
hill. 1892 J. MatHER Poems sq The cranreugh grows its 
hoary plume. 

1821 Edin. Mag. Apr. 352 (Jam.), Like the rouky gleemoch 
in a craunrochie morning. 

Cransier, erron. form of CREANCER, 


+ Crants. Ods. Also cranse, crance, craunce, 
corance. [a. Ger. (MHG., OHG.) 4razz, whence 
Du. ras, in Kilian 1599 £razts, wreath, garland, 
cbaplet.] A garland, chaplet, wreath. 

1g92 GREENE in Hari. Afisc. (Malh) II. 246 The filthy 
queane weares a craunce and is a Frenchwoman, forsooth. 
1596 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823: 111, 391 After they re- 
ceived some reward, and with a cranse with their ladies 
gave daunses with them. 1602 Suaxs. Ham. v. i. 255(Qo.) 
Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants [Fo, rites}, 16... 
Cuapman Alphonsus Wks. 1873 111. 238 Clownswith each of 
them a miter with corances on their heads. 1706 J. Watson 
Collect. Sc. Poems 11. 10 (Jam) Thair heids wer garnisht 
gallandlie With costly crancis maid of gold, [1890 Harp- 
MAN Our Prayer-bk.138 The ‘crants’ were garlands which it 
was usual to make of white paper, and to hang up in the 
church on the occasion of a young girl’s funeral..Some of 
these were hanging up in Flamborough Church, Yorkshire, 
as late as 1850.) 

+Crany. Ods. Also 7 cranie. =CRaNIuM. 

1525 Ferome of Brunswick's Surg. xxx, With brekyng of 
Craney. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med, 88 The Crany 
ofa beast. 1646 — Pseud. EP. i. xiii. 137 It was rather the 
forebead bone petrified, then a stone within the crany. 
91730 Swirr Dan Fackson's Reply Wks. 1755 IV. 1. 258 
Good spelling-inaster, your crany has lead on't. 

Crany, Craon, obs. ff. CRanny, CRAYON. 

Crap (krzep), 5d. Obs. or dial. Also 5 crappe. 
[Identical with earlier Du. 4rapfe ‘ carptus, carp- 
tura, res decerpta, frustum decerptum siue abscis- 
sum, pars abrasa siue abscissa; pars camis ab- 
scissa; crustum; offella, offula; placenta; pulpa- 
mentum’ (Kilian, 1599), connected with £rappeu 
to pluck off, cut off, separate. Cf. also F. crape, 
OF. crappe siftings, also ‘ the grain trodden under 
feet in the barn, and mingled with the straw and 
dust’ (M. L. Delisle in Godef.), med. L. crapfa in 
Du Cange. (Cf also crapznzem the smaller chaff.) 
In mod.F. the word has taken the sense of ‘ dirt, 
filth’, and ‘ grease of a millstone’, It is doubtful 
whetber all the senses here placed belong to one 
word, though a common notion of ‘rejected or 
left matter, residue, dregs, dust’ runs through 
them.] 

+1. The husk of grain ; chaff. Ods. 

c1%440 Pronp. Parv. too Crappe, or gropys of corne, 
acus. 1483 Cath. Angi, 80 Crappes, acus. 

2. A name of some plants: a. Buckwheat. b. 
Applied locally to various weeds growing among 
corn, as Darnel, Rye-grass, Charlock. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 664/29 Hoc siligo, rye..Hec 
curalis, crappys. c1450 léid 726/16 Hec victa, a fech. Hec 
cruralis, craps. Hoc exaticunt, byge. 1669 WorLIDGE 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 324 Crap, in some places Darnel is so 
called, and in some it signifies Buckwheat. 1674 Ray S.& 
E. C. Words, Crap, darnel, Sussex. In Worcestershire 
and other countries they call buck-wheat crap. [KENNETT 
makes the former Crof, Puitvirs (ed. Kersey) makes both 
Crop.| 1808-25 JamiEson, Crafs .. runches in general. 
1875 Parisu Sussex Gloss., Crap or Crapgrass, Ray-grass, 
Loliunt perenne. 

3. The residne formed in rendering, boiling, or 
melting fat; cracklings, graves; hence crap-cake, 
tallow-craps. In tbis sense it varies with scraps. 
(Usually in £7.) 

1490-99 Proms. Parv. 101(MS. H.& ed. Pynson) Crawke 
or crappe, cremzus. [See CRawKE.] 1876 Rozinson Whitby 
Gloss., Crappins or Craps, the shreds from pig's fat, after 
the lard is melted out. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Craps 
are eaten with salt to tea, etc, In North Holderness the 
refuse pieces after tallow-boiling are alsocalled craps. 18977 
E. Peacock MN. W. Linc. Gloss., Craps, Scraps, scraps of 
pig’s fat which remain after the lard has been extracted by 
boiling. People eat them with mustard, vinegar, and pepper. 

4. ‘The dregs of beer or ale’ (Halliwell). 

1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word.bk., Crap, Crop, 
the settlings of ale or beer at the bottoin of a barrel, some- 
times used instead of barm. 

5. Money. s/azg or dial, [A cant use of some 
of the prec. senses, or of F. crafe dirt: cf. ‘dust ’.] 

arjoo B.E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crap, Money. 1746 Cor- 
uiER (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial. To Rdr., I’m poor 
Got-wot .. My Crap’s aw done. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Crap. -in the north it is sometimes used for money. 

6. A Scrap: perh. duc to confusion of the words. 

1515 Barciray /gloges ii. (1570) Biij/4 And sometime to 
thee is sent a little crap With sauour therof to take thee in 
the trap. 1520 Wuitinton Vlg. (1527) 42b, Gadre vp the 
crappes & cromes clene. 1570 Levins A/aip.26 A crape, 
mica, grantum [Levins has not Scraf}. 

+ Crap, 54.2 Obs. fa. Du. 4vap, MDu. crappe, 
whence also Ger. and Sw. £rapp, Da. rap, F. crappe 
(1513 from Lille in Godef.).] Madder; esp. the 
commercial product obtained by grinding tbe inner 
part of the root. 

r72t C. Kine Brit. Merch. 1. 185 Crap Madder from 1676 
to 1679, 46s. a. 64s. perct. wt. 1762 tr. Ausching’s Syst. 
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Geog. V. 626 In some tracts [are cultivated] the herbs for 
dying, as crap, woad, and clary. 1812 J. SmytH Prac. 
Customs 133 The finest sort [of madder], which is of a 
bright reddish colour, is called Crop. 

Crap, 56.8 Thieves cant. [a. Du. krap cramp, 
clamp, clasp.] The gallows. 

181z J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Crap, the gallows, 1829 
Lytton Disowned 8 But our wealth is as free of the bailiffs 
see, Asour necks of the twisting crap. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookwood 1. v, If he come to the crap. 

Hence Crap v. ¢rams., to hang. 

1781 G. Parker View: Soc. 11. 30 (Farmer) Sentencing 
some more to be crapped. 182 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., 
Craf'd, hanged. ; 

Crap, Sc. dial. f. Crop sé. and v. 

Crap, obs. and Sc. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Cvrapan, erron. f. TREPAN. 

+Crapaud, Ods. Forms: 5 crapault, -pauld, 
-paut, -pald, crepaud(e, -pawd, 6 crapaude, 
-paw4d, (crapeaux, cropolte, crapal), 7 crapaud: 
5 cera-, crepawnde, 6 crapon. fa. F. crapaud, 
in OF. crapaut, -ot, for earlier -az/t, = Pr. cra- 
paut, grapaut, OCat. grapaut, grapalt, med.L. 
crapaldus, crapollus : see Diez, Littré, Hatzfeld.] 

1. A toad. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xv. 99 Yf the tode, Crapault, or 
spyncop, byte a man or woman, they be in daunger for to 
dye. 1485 — Chas. Gr. 89 Serpentes, crapauldes, and other 
beestes. 1634 Pracnam Gentil, Exerc. 11. 152 The old 
Armes of France were the three Toades or Crapauds. 

2. (More fully crapaud-stone.) A precious stone 
formerly believed to be produced in the head of 
the toad: cf. Shaks. As You Like /t 1. i. 133 a 
Toap-stonr. (The stones so named were of many 
kinds.) 

1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crepawnde, or crapawnde, precy- 
ous stone [Pynson crepaud], swzaragdus. 1447 BoKENHAM 
Seyntys (Roxb.) 3 No man whyhs [=wys] The verteuous 
crepaude despyse lest, Thow [= though] a todys crowne 
wer’ hys fyrst nest. 1465 IVit/ of Peke (Somerset Ho.), My 
crepaude stone 1557 Wilt of G. Autyas, A stone calleda 
Cropolte. 1558 Gifts to Q. Eliz. in Nichols Progr. II. 539 
A jewell, contayning a crapon or toade-stone set in golde. 
1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 11 Her haire like Crapal stone. 


Crapaudine (krapedin). ([F. crapaudine 
(=Pr. and med.L. crapazdina, orig. adj. fem.), f. 
crapaud toad. ‘The Fr. word has many derived 
and transferred applications, a few of which have 
to a slight extent been used in Englisb.] 

+1. ? =Toapstonr. Ods. 

x58 Lanc. Wilts 1. 182 On crapadyn ij4, 

+2. Farrzery. (See quot.) Ods. 

1730-6 Baey (folio), Crapaudine (in Horse), an ulcer on 
the coronet ; also, a tread upon the coronet. 1823 in CRABB 
Tech. Dict. 

3. A socket in which the pivot of a swing-door 
turns ; whence crapazdize door. 


1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Crapaudine Doors, those 
which turn on pivots at top and bottom. 


+ Crapautee, crapotee. Oés. [A deriv. of 
crapot, CRAPAUD.] =CRAPAUD 2, Toadstone. 

a 1440 Thomas of Erceld. 1. 52 Compaste all with crapotee, 
Stones of Oryente, grete plente. c1460 Exare 94 Full of 
Stones ther hit was pyght..Of crapowtes and nakette. 

Crape (kré!p), sd. (In 7 crespe.) [An angli- 
cized spelling of mod.F. crvépe, in 16th c. crespe 
( = tissu crespe), sb. use of crespe adj. CRISP, crisped, 
minutely curled or frizzled.] 

1. A thin transparent gauze-like fabric, plain 
woven, without any twill, of bighly twisted 
raw silk or other staple, and mechanically em- 
bossed, so as to have a crisped or minutely wrinkled 
surface. The name originally comprised fine 
worsted fabrics (see b.); but it is now chiefly 
limited to a black silk (or imitation silk) fabric 
mucb used for ladies’ mourning dresses, and for 
funereal trimming and draping. 

Sometimes specifically called Exgitsh crape (crépe anglais). 
For similar fabrics of other colours or material the French 
form Crére (which has retained the wider meaning of the 
word) is nowused by preference, though the English form 
also occurs with qualifications, as in Canéon or China crape 
=crépe de Chine, tcrape-lesse=Crépe tisse, a kind of crape 
without any wrinkling or ‘figure’; see also crafe-cloth 
below. The ‘crape’ for which Norwich was formerly 
famous, was a plain cloth of silk warp and worsted weft, 
which afterwards degenerated into bombazine: see the 
latter word (quots. 1789-1831). - 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septuagint 179 Tunicks of Crespe. 
1685 Lond. Gaz. No. 2001/5, 2 Pieces of Stript Silk Norwicb 
Crape, and two Pieces of mixt Norwich Silk Crape not 
Stript. 1687 Srttte Ref. Dryden 59 White crape or any 
other sort of white dress. 1702 Order in Counctl 8 Mar. in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper 
Mourning, to wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode 
covered with Black Crape. 1721 Swirr Epil. toPlay Wks. 
1755 III. . 182 Proud Roxana, fir’d with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape shall sweep tbe stage. 1727 [see 
Crarep]. 1820 Scott A/onast. xvii, He could discern the 
outline of the bush, as through a veil of fine crape. 1858 
Simmonps Dict. Trade s.v. Crape, Aerophanes, crape-lesse, 
and gauze are either white or coloured. 1882 Miss Brappon 
Mut. Royal WU. iv. 82 That's the kind of way widows talk 
in their first edition of crape and caps. A 

plural. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 7621 His Wenches are 
in plain Pinners and Norwich Crapes. 

b. In the 18th c., ‘a sort of thin worsted stuff, 
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of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made’ 
(Bailey 1755); hence, somctimes put for those 
who are dressed in ‘crape’, the clergy, a clergy- 
man; sce also crape-gowt, -miai, etc. in 3 b. 

1682 [see crape-gowwn in 3 bj, 

1699 Gartu Dispeus. 1. (1730) 144 Avoid th’ Inclemencies 
of Morning Air, And leave to tatter’d Crape the Drudgery 
of Pray’r. 1733 Pore £/. Cobham 136 A Saint incrape is 
twice a Saint in lawn, A Judge is just, a Chane'llor juster 
still, 1754 G. Cotman in Connorsseur No. 1, Jan., Those 
tattered crapes said to ply here for occasional burials or 
sermons. 1755 Jonnson, Crafe, athin stuff, loosely woven, 
of which the dress of the clergy is sometimes made. 1798 
Worcort (P. Pindar) Tales of oy Wks. 1812 1V. 387 A 
Curate in his tatter'd crape. 

2. a. A band of crape worn round a hat, ete., in 
token of mourning. b. A picee of crape drawn 
over the face as a disguise. 

1763 Brit. Mag. (WV. 547 That hat.. To set it off, a mourn. 
ing crape must deck, 1784 Cowrrr Yusk 11, 802 Crape 
and cocked pistol, and the whistling ball Sent through the 
traveller's temples. 1813 Lxamincr 8 Feb. 84/2 He [a high- 
wayman] pulled down a crape over his face. 1848 Tiack- 
eRAY Van, Farr xii, A white hat with a crape round it. 

3. atirtb. and Comb. a. attrib. (or adj.) Of crape ; 
connected with crape. 

1711 Appison Sfect, No, 64 7 2 His Crape Hatband. 1833 
Marryat /*, Simple xli, My father seized his hat..tore off 
the crape weepers and. .threw them onthe floor. 1835 Ure 
Philos. Manuf, 255 To take up the crape trade in earnest. 
1882 Miss Brapvon J/ut. Royad 11. vii. 136 The folds of 
her white crape fichu. 

b. Comb., as crape- dresser, -dyer, -scourer, 
-wreath; crape-like, -shrouded adjs. ; erape-eloth, 
a woollen material to which a crape-like appearance 
is given, used for mourning; erape-faced a., having 
the face covered with a piece of crape for disguise ; 
terape-gown, a gown of crape, formerly worn by 
English clergymen (see 1 b); hence terape-gown- 
man, }crape-man, a clergyman; erape-myrtle, a 
Chinese shrub, Zagerstramta zndica, with bright 
rose-coloured petals of erumpled appearance, culti- 
vated in greenhouses in England, and in gardens in 
Southern U.S. 

1837 Wnuittock Bk. Trades (1842) 490 *Crape-dresser. 
1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Crape and Feather Dresser, 
one who crimps and curls those articles, and re-stiffens crape 
with gum water. /did., *Crape-Dyer, a tradesman who re- 
dresses and improves black crape. 1815 Mirman Fazio 
(1821) 15 Robbers, black “crape-faced robbers, 1682 (#/f/c', 
Speculum *Crape-Gownorum, Or, a Looking-glass for the 
young Academicks. 1706 HEARNE Codlect.(1885'1. 309 Anew 

- Pudding-sleeve Crape Gown. 1682 ¢ PHILANAX Misopappas' 
Tory Plot, 2nd Pt, 3 High-Aown *Crape-Gown-men, that 
thunder briskly against the Dissenters. 1881 ii 125 ele 
Tuomson Upland Tarn 55 The dank and *crape-like moss. 
1887 H.T. Woop /éustr. Books 51 A multitude of any crape- 
like markings or folds. 1826 Scott H’oodst. i, The lazy 
*crapemen of Oxford, bouncing priests, whose eyes were so 
closed up with fat. 1850 B. Tayror Eldorado 1. (1862) 6 
Orange trees, acacias, and the pink blossoms of the *crape 
myrtle. 188: Caste J7ad. Delphine ix. 48 This side door- 
way .. Was overarched .. by a crape-myrtle. 1725 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 6385/4 Andrew Gayney..*Crape-Scowerer. 1882 
Miss Brappon J/nt. Royal 1. vii. 136 ‘The heavy *crape- 
shrouded gown which marked the first period of her mourn- 
ing. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 240 Great 
clouds of dark vapor are seen to the southward to-day, the 
“crape-wreaths of our first imprisonment, 

+Crape, v.1 Obs. [a. F. créper:—OF. cresper= 

Pr. crespar, \t. crispare:—L. crispare to curl, crisp, 
erimp, f. crisps: see Crispa.]) ¢rans. To make 
(the hair) wavy and curly; to crimp, to frizzle. 
_ 1786 Map. D’Arsray Diary = July, The hour. .for curl- 
ing and craping the hair. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Yourn. France 
1.185 Here is..no craping or frizzing the hair. 1822 W. 
Irvine Sraceb. Madd (1845) 18 Hair craped and powdered 

Crape (krélp), v* [f. Crare sd.) trans. To 
cover, clothe, or drape with crape. Zo crafe it 
(collog.) ; to wear crape inmourning. Also éravsf. 

1815 /fist. J. Decastro lV. 38 Six or seven men with their 
faces blacked or craped ran .. and intercepted my retreat. 
1868 Ditke Greater Brit. VW. 147 ‘The moon was still 
craped with a ceaseless roll of cloud. 1891 Macrae G. 
Gilfillan 128 note, Ucrapit it neen when my man deed, I wis 
gled to be rid o' him. 

Crape, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Craped (kré'pt), pp/.a.  [f. Crave sd, and v.*] 

1. Crisped, crimped, minutely curled or crinkled. 

1729-51 CHAMBERS Cyc/. s.v. Crape, Crapes are either 
craped, i.e. crisped, or smooth. 1795 //udl Advertiser 21 
Nov. 2/2 Two yellow craped feathers in the front. 

2. Covered, robed, or draped with crape. 

1850 T. A. Trotiore /wpress. of Wand, ii. 26 The Nea- 
politans had determined on marching with their flag furled 
and craped. 1880 Miss Brovcuton Sec. 7h. 1. x, She is 
standing long and craped beside the fire. 

Cra‘pe-fish. [Cf. Norse 4rappr compressed, 
LG. srapp hard-twisted (rope), hard-baked.] Cod- 
fish salted and hardened by pressure. 

1856 Kane Arce. Expl. 1. xi. 22 We saw the cod fish here 
in all the stages of preparation. .the stockfish dried in the 
open air without salt, crape fish salted and pressed. 

Crapen (kre'pén), a. rare. [f. CRAPE sd. + 
-EN 4.]_ Formed of crape. 

1861 Wynter Soc. Bees 138 The foremost row [of caps] 
confronted me with all the severity of crapen folds. 

Craple, obs. variant of GrarpLe sé. and @. 

(OF. grape, gripin, etc., varied with c7- forins.} 
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1596 Srenser /, Q. v. viii. go The monstrous Scorpion 
-.with ugly craples crawling, 1610 G. Fretcurr Christ's 
Vict. . xxviii, Still he thought he felt their craples teare 
[lim by the heels back to his ugly denne. 1612 ‘I’, ‘Vavt.or 
Comm, Trtusi. 5 Vearfully sinne they against this ea- 
ample, who .craple and couple livings together, 

Crapnel, obs. form of Grarne.. 

Crapon, -owte, -otee, obs. var. Craraun, 
CRAPAUTRE, 

Crapper, obs. form of Croprer, pigeon. 

Crappie (kra'pi). U.S. Also crappé, eroppie. 
A species of sunfish, /omoxys annularis, found in 
the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

1861 G. F. Berkerey Spfortsm. $V. Irarries iii. 41 A fish 
they call the crappet. /é¢7, xxii. 363 ‘The crappe .. very 
like our fresh-water bream. 1889 [farmer Dict, Amer., 
Croppie. : 

Crappin, Sc. dial. f. Crorptne. 

Cra‘ppit-head. Sc. [Crappit has the form 
of a pa. pple. of a vb. crap or crop, not otlicrwise 
found, but compared by Jamieson with earlier 
Du. érappen to fill the crop of, cram (a eapon, 
etc.).] The head of a haddock stuffed with the 
roe, oatmeal, suct, and spices. (Jamicson.) 

1815 Scott Guy AL, xxxii, 1 gae a look to making the 
friar’s chicken utysell, and to the crappit-heads too. 1816 
— Antig. vi, Here is fish and sauce, and crappit-heads. 
1861 Ramsay Remin. Ser. u. 64 ‘at crappit heads for 
supper last night and was the waur o’t’. 

Craps: see Crar 56.1, esp. scnsc 3. 

|| Crapula. Obs. [L.. crapula excessive drink- 
ing, inebriation, intoxication, ad. Gr. «xpatmadAn 
drunken headache or nausea, the result of a 
drunken debauch. In adopting the Gr. word, the 
Romans seem to have put the cause for the result ; 
both senses are found in the English derivatives. ] 

1. The sickness or indisposition following upon a 
drunken or gluttonous dcbauch. 

21689 Cotton Poems, Night Quatrains (1689) 248 The 
drunkard .. when he wakes .. shall find A cropala remains 
behind. 1721 Baitey, Crapuda, a Surfeit by over-eating 
and drinking : Crop-sickness, Drunkenness. eae. 

2. A resin or drug productive of intoxieation ; a 
Latin use. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny |. 424 If the wine when it is new be 
mighty and strong, they put in the moze of this medicine or 
confection called Crapula. 

| Cra-pule. [}., ad. L. crépula.] =prec. 

@ 1687 H. More ts cited by Worcester. 

Crapulence (kra‘pizléns). [f. CrapPuLent ; 
see -ENCE.] 1. Sickness or indisposition resulting 
from excess in drinking or eating. 

1727 Baitry vol. 11, Crapudence, surfeiting by over-eating. 
1755 JouNson, Crapulence, drunkenness, sickness by in- 
temperance. x Re p : 

2. Gross intemperance, esf. in drinking; de- 
bauchery. 

1825 R. Warp 7remaine 1. xx. 144 A thousand amiable 
qualities..were lost in this crapulence. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr, Afr. in Frul, Geog. Soc. XX1X. 163 The men are 
idle and debauched, spending their days in unbroken 
crapulence and drunkenness. 

+ Cra‘pulency. Os. rare—'. 
= prec. sense 2. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. P 270 Whether crapulency, ebriety 
and an inordinate life he the actions of a sound state. 

Crapulent (krapiaiént’, a. fad. L. cdpu- 
lent-us very much intoxicated, f. cra@prula: see 
above, and ef. vznolentus, violentus.| 

1. Of or pertaining to crapulence; suffering from 
excessive drinking, eating, etc. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crapulent..surfeiting or oppressed 
with surfeit. 1694 Westmacotr Script. [leré. (1695) 229 
In crapulent cases, and after a drunken Debauch. 1863 
Possib. of Creation 287 When the collective wisdom of the 
country was i an intensely crapulent state, 

2. Given to gross intemperanee. 

1888 Ofen Court 12 Apr. 881 ‘The crapulent monks, 

+Crapule‘ntal, 2. Obs. rare—*. [f. L. crapu- 
lent-us +-Al.] Of or pertaining to crapulenee. 

1620 VENNER Via Recta ii. 35 The aforesaid crapulentall 
hurts are not induced. 

Crapulous (kra‘piziss), a. In 6 crapulus, 
{ad. L. crapulos-us, f. crapula: cf. F. crapulenx.] 

1. Characterized by gross excess in drinking or 
eating ; intemperate, dcbauched. 

1§36 BeLteNDEN Crou, Scot. (1821) 1. xxiv, Throw thair 
crapulus and schamfull glutone. 1721 Baitey, Crapulous, 
given to Gluttony. 1789 T. Jerrerson #frit, (1859) II. 
579 His distresses and his crapulous habits. 1839 I.p. 
Broucuam Statesm. Geo. [21 (ed. 2) 210 The crapulous life 
which her future successor led. 1854 Bannam //alteut. $34 
After one ofthese crapulons repasts. 1862 J. Turure dig. 
Sav. Lome vii. 217 Under the Danish kings the monks 
were more crapulous than ever. : ; 

2. Suffering from the effects of intemperance in 
drinking ; resulting from drunkenness. 

1755 Jounson, Crapulous..sick with intemperance. 1802 
Syb. Sait #7ks, 1859 1. 11/2 The crapulous eructations of 
a drunken cobbler. 1845 Lp. Cameneis. Chancellors (1857) 
111. lvi. 131 Men who spend their evenings over their wine 
and awake crapulous in the morning. 1876 BartHotow. 
Mat. Med. (1879) 85 Crapulous diarrhaa and dysentery are 
not benefited by them. 

Cra‘pulousness. [f prec. + -NEss.] 
or quality of being crapulous. 


[See -ENcY.] 
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1850 Merrivart Mov. op. (1865) 1. iv. 137 The crapu- 
lousness of his sententious colleague, 1890 Sat. Kez. 1 
Nov. 515/2 Culminating..in mere crapulousness. 

Crapy krélpi), a. [f. Crave sh.) +-y 1] 

1. Of the texture or appearanee of crape; re- 
sembling crape. 

1853 Kann Grinnell Exp. xxvii, 221, | was soon enveloped 
in crapy nist. 1892 [/arper’s May, June 28/1 My preity 
black Bertie «spun his crapy white-streaked halo among 
the leaves. 

2. Of crape ; clothed or draped in crape. 

1855 Chaml, Frué. Uii.97 The tremendous interest which 
these gauzy, crapy, ribbony bewilderments have for hun- 
dreds of the other sex. 1891 G. Mrrevitn One v our 
Cony, UT. xiii. 276 I've had crapy processions all day before 
ny cyes. 

Crare, obs. var. of CRAYER. 

Crase, Crased, ctc., obs. ff. Crazk, CRaZEb, ete. 


Crash (krif:,v. Also 4 erassehe, 5 eraschyn, 
eraysehyn, 5-6 erasshe. [An onomatopccie 
word having the same relation to crack that clash 
has to clack and clap: see CLASH, Dasu. There 
are possible associations also with crase, craze 
(though here the a has been long, and the s pro- 
nounced as z prob. from the rgthc.). Themod.Sean- 
dinavian langs. show Icel. 4rassa ‘ perfricare, dila- 
cerare’ (Haldors.’, Sw. 4rasa, Da. krase to crackle, 
and the phrases Sw. s/d i vas, Da. ga i kras to 
dash in pieces, break to shivers; but these are app. 
only analogous formations.] 

1. trans. To break in pieces with violence and 
noise; to dash in pieces, shiver, shatter, smash. 
(Now somewhat rare.) 

2a 1400 Morte Arth, 1109 The creest and pe coronalle.. 
with his clubb he crasschede doune. 1535 CoviRDALE Amos 
ii. 13 Beholde, I wil crasshe you in sonder. @ 1700 B.E. Dicé. 
Cant, Crew, Crash, to kill. 1718 Pore [dad ww. 602 Vhe 
pond’rous stone ., crashed the solid bone. 1840 DickENs 
Barn, Rudge \ix, Crashing the branches as he went. 1849 
Rosertson Serm. ist Ser. x. (1866) 171 The tempest that 
crashes down the forest. 1854 Laxpor Lett. American 41 
‘To see the valorous and adventurous crasht hy the portent- 
ous concurrence of brute matter. — . 

+b. fg. To discuss with violence and noise; to 
‘thrash out’. Ods. rare. 

@ 1670 Hacket Adp, Williams (1692) Il. 42 He thought 
them [Calvinistic controversics]..worthy of crashing in the 
schools, but not in the Church. : 

ce. To foree or drive with a crash or with crash- 
ing; to cause to come or go with a crash. 

183x Carnyie in Froude £7/e (1882) L1. 172 Two women 
literally crashing hoarse thunder out of a piano. 1866 
Kincsrey //erew, iit. 67 ‘'wo other knights crashed their 
horses through the brushwood. : : : 

2. intr, ‘To break or fall to pieces with noise, as 
when dashed down or violently struck ; to smash, 
break up. rare. (First quot. of doubtful sense.) 

1§3§ CovERDALE A wos ii. 13 Like as a wayne crassheth, 
y* is full of sheaues. 1803 J. Bavant in Naval Chron. 1X. 
240 At the first blow his head crashed, 

b. To move or go with crashing. 

1694 Acct. Sev. Late Woy. u. (1711) 44 Crashing and 

tinding against each other. 1856 Stancey Sinai & Pad. 
1. (1858) 89 The rocks. .overlap, and crumble, and crack, as 
if they would crash over you. 1860 T. Martin tr. Horace 
179 He crash’d through the fray with his terrible spear. 
38790 Lowe Study Wind. (1886) 24 Some .. hand would 
crash through them and leave them dangling hrokenly, — 

+ 3. a. ¢rans. To strikc (the teeth) together with 
noise ; to gnash. Oés. 

¢1440 Promp. Parv, 100 Craschyn, as tethe, /remo, 
Srondeo. 1530 Patscr. 501/1, I knowe a foole that wyll 
crasshe his tethe togyther. 1600 FairFax Zasso vu. xiii. 
125 He shakt his head and crasht his teeth for ire. 1646 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663) 2 Rub not thy teeth nor 
crash them. 

+b. 7o crash with the teeth, in same sense. Obs. 

1§30 Patscr. 500/2 I crasshe with my tethe togyther, /¢ 
grinche. 1580 Baret Ady, C 1575 He crasheth terribly 
with his teeth. : 

+e. To crush with the teeth; to CRUNCH. 

1530 Parser. 501/1 Herke howe he crassheth these grystels 
bytwene histethe. 1589 FLemine Vi7y, Georg. uu. 21 Swine 
haue also crashed and broken akorns. 1614 ‘I, ADAms 
Devil's Banguet 147 4 Lyon shall crash their bones, 1622 
Be, Hace Serm. Wis. (1627) 493 Some crashed in peeces by 
the teeth of lions. 1730-6 [see Cratxcn). = 

+d. zntr. (for passtve; To go to pieces noisily 
between the teeth. Oés. 

isis Barctay Fgloges u. (1570) B iij 2 Betwene thy tethe 
oft time the coles crashes. 1530 Patscr. 501 1, | crasshe, 
as a thynge dothe that is cryspe or britell bytwene ones 
tethe, ye crespe. 

4. To makc the noise that a hard body does 
when dashed to pieces or smashed; to make a 
loud confused noise as of many hard bodies dash- 
ing and breaking together. + Formerly also, to 
make a crackling noise. 

1963 FuLke Meteors Cee 67 b, Tinne is. very porose. 
which causeth it to crash, when it is hroken or bitten. 1583 
Stanynurst leners 1. (Arb.) 20 Crash do the rent tackling» 
(stridorgue rudentum)., 1653 H. More A tid. Ath, (1662) 
gy Something yet crash'd in his Fells ay if there were a 
Bag of Glass in it. 1971 Gray fs, (1807) 1. g1 Pikes 
must shiver .. Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 1822 
twron JS rs. Judg.lix, Were crash’'d a sturdy oath of stout 
John Bull. 1864 Skear Uhland’s Poems 6) O'erhead the 
rolling thunders crash. 
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5. The vb. stem is used adverbially, usually with | 
the vb. go: cf. bag, etc. 

1760 Gotosm. Cit. IW. xiv. (1837) 54 Crash went half-a- 
dozen dragons upon the marble hearthstone. 180§ SoUTHEY 
Madoc in Ast. vi, Crash with that, The Image fell. 1861 
Hucues Jom Brown at Oxf. vii. (1889) 61 Crash went the 
slight deal boards. 

Crash kref), 5d.) [f. Crasn z.] 

1. The loud and sudden sound as of a hard body 
or number of bodies broken by violent percussion, 
as by being dashed to the ground or against each 
other; also transferred to the sound of thunder, 
loud music, ete. (It is often impossible to separate 
the sound from the action as exemplified in sense 2.) 

15380 Baret Adv, C 1575 A crash, the noise of a thing 
that is broken, fragor. 1602 Suak. Ham. 1. ii. 458 Sense- 
lesse Illium..Stoopes tohis Bace, and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus eare, 1802 Mar. EoGrewortuH 
Aforal T. (1816) 1. xv. 120 The windows were. .demolished 
with a terrible crash. 1818 Mrs. Snettey Ayankeust. vi, 
The thunder burst witha terrific crash. 1860 TyNDaLt Glac. 
3. ii. 12 The echos of the first crash. 

2. The breaking to pieces of any heavy hard 
body or bodies by violent percussion ; the shock of 
such bodies striking and smashing each other. 

17.. Pope H’ks. 1886, X. 263 The decay of beauty and the 
crash of worlds. [But cf. Crusu sé.) 1718 — //fad xvi. 928 
‘The whole forest in one crash descends. 1837 Cartyitr #7 
Rev.1.u. i, The oak..when with far-sounding crash it falls. 

b. fig. The action of falling to ruin suddenly 
and violently; sfec. sudden collapse or failure of 
a financial undertaking, or of mercantile credit 
generally. 

1817 CoLtertpce Lay Serm. ii. (Bohn) 424 A rapid series 
of explosions (in mercantile language, a crash), and a conse- 
quent precipitation of the general system. 1848 MacavuLay 
Hist. Eng, 11. 663 With what a crash..would the whole 
vast fabric of society have fallen! 1889 GiFFEN Case Agst. 
Bimetaltism (1892) 119 At the cost of a financial crash to 
which the world has yet seen no parallel. 1890 Spectator 
12 July, A great crash is expected in South America. Both 
in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay, everybody has 
been over-speculating. : 

+ 3. A bout of revelry, amusement, fighting, etc. ; 


a short spell, spurt. Ods. 

1549 CHALONER Erasmus on Folly N ijb, To recreate 
thcim selves with sportyng tales a crashe. ¢1575 FULKE 
Confut. Purg. (1577) 40 But first he must rayle a crash 
at the forsaken Protestantes. 1591 R. Turnsuui A2/. 
Fas. 75 They haue a spirt, a crash, a fit at the worde, and 
leaue off. a@165z2 Brome New Acad. 1. i, Come, Gentle- 
men, shall we have a crash at cards? 1767 W. Hansury 
Charities Ch. Langton 168 We could not have a friendly 
crash, but we must be troubled with one or more of those 
fellows [musical performers] to fill up the parts. 

Crash (kref), 54.2 [Of uncertain origin: cf. 
Russ. £rashenivza coloured linen.] A coarse kind 
of linen, used for towels, etc. 

1812 J. SMytH Pract. Customs 125 A coarse sort of narrow 
Russia Linen..commonly called Crash, and generally used 
as Towelling. 1867 F.H. Lupiow Lét/le Bro. 79 There is 
crash upon the wide surface of the parlour floors! 1892 
Daily News 3 Sept. 2/6 Coarse linens, such as canvas and 
crashes. 

b. atirib. Made of crash. 

1875 Miss Birp Sandwich [sl. (1880) 106 A basin, crash 
towels, a caraffe. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 June 14/1 Strong 
white ‘crash’ bags. 

Crashing (kre‘fin), vd/. sd. [f. Crasu 
-'yGl.J The action of the verb CRasH, q. v. 

01440 Pronp, Parv, 100 Cracchynge of tethe. c¢ 1450 
Merlin 155 Vhe crassinge of speres. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Arb.} 55 The Byrde Trochilus with crashing of her 
bil awakes the Crocodile. 1786 tr. Bechford's Vathek (1868) 
46 The crashing of bones. 1847 L. Hunt Alen, Women, 
& B. 1. xii. 212 The horrible cracking of the tempest. 
Cra‘shing, f//. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG *.] That 
crashes ; that makes a crash; that breaks, falls, 
cte., with a crash; see the vb. 

1580 Baret Adv. G 300 A gnashing, grinding, or crashing 
noise, sfridom. 1697 DrypEn Aeneid xi. 464 The broad axe 
enters with a crashing sound. 1718 Pore /diad xin. 773 
‘The crashing bones. 1833 H. Martineau Ciunamon & P. 
iv. 69 Crashing thunder then came, peal upon peal. 1884 
A thenevunt 8 Mar. 307/1 Remaining unmoved amid a crash- 
ing universe, and so forth. 

tb. Crashing lead: an old appellation of tin, 
from its crackling when bent. Obs. (Sec CRASH @. 4.) 

1678 R. Russete Geer ui. i. iu. ii. 175 Crashing Lead, 
which is called White and in the Sentence of Art, Jupiter. 

|| Crasis (kréi-vis). [Gr. «pacts mixture, com- 
bination (also in the grammatical sense below), 
f. Kepavvvva to mix.] 

1. The blending or combination of elements, 
‘humours’, or qualities, in the animal body, in 
herbs, etc. ta. As a permanent characteristic: 
Composition, constitution, temperament, ‘com- 
plexion’. Oés. 

1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle ww. 647 Wis bodies crasis is 
aigelicall. 1662 Guanvitt Lit Orient. iv. (1682) 32 He 
had transmitted . that excellent..temper of body; which 
should have been like his own happy crasis. 1768 AZouth. 
Rev. 507 Vhey have imagined them [aniimal spirits] of a 
somewhat diverse crasis..in different bodies. 1759 STFRNE 

fr. Shandy 1. xi, [Yorick] seemed not to have had one 
single drop of Danish blood in his whole crasis. 

fig. 1652 Kvriyy State of France Misc. Writ. (1205) 95 
‘The co:nplexion and crasis of this body politick. 1677 Ila.e 
Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii. 61 There are lodged in the very | 
crasiy 1d constitution of the Soul certain rational Instincts. 
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@ 1734 Nortu Exam, 1. iil. § 91 (1740) 186 But the Crasis 
of ‘Yimes must account for all such Indecencies. 

b. The combination of ‘humours’ or qualities 
constituting a state of health or disease ; (healthy 


or diseased) condition. ? Obs. 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. i. (Arb.) 21, I have 
considered of the crasis, and syntoma of your disease. 
1670 Maynwarine Iita Sana i, 6 Virulent purgatives, that 
alienate the crases or ferments of the parts. 1767 Goocu 
Treat. Wounds 1.75 In a dissolved Crasis of the blood. 
1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 418/b, In malignant petechial 
fevers the crasis is so broken as to deposit a sooty powder. 

+c. In wider sense ; Mingling, mixture, com- 
bination. Oés. 

1677 Hate Contemp. 11. 56 The Heart is indeed the 
Crasis, or Collection of all the Powers of the Soul. | 1683 
Tryon Way to Health 440 A most pleasant Crasis or 
Euphony of Temper, Thoughts and Operations. 

2. Gr. Gram. The combination of the vowels of 
two syllables, esp. at the end of one word and be- 
ginning of the next, into one long vowel or diph- 
thong; as in «dyw for cal éyw, rovvoua for 7d 
ovopa, 

The explanation given in quot. 1836 is that of the late 
Greek Grammarians, and in the Greek Grammars of the 
16th c. 

1833 E. Rosinson tr. Buttmann’s Larger Grk. Gram. 60 
Avoiding the hiatus .. (1) by elision with the apostrophe ; 
and (2) by contracting both syllables into one compound 
sound, or Crasis. 1836 Adin, Acad. Grk. Rudiments (ed. 
4) 14 There are three modes of contraction : Crasis, Synzre- 
sis,and Syncope. Crasis is the mixture of two sounds with 
a change of the vowels: as teiyeos teixous. 1863 W. SmitH 
tr. Curtius’ Grk. Gran. § 16 It [the coronis] indicates... 
a crasis ..or contraction of two words. Jéid. § 89 With 
crasis the accent of the first word is lost. 

+ Crask, z. Ods.—° (See quot.) 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 100 Craske, or fryke of fatte [A’. crask, 
or lusty], cvassus. [Thence in Mixsuev, Hatuiwect.] 

|| Craspedon, -dum (kre‘sp¢dgn, -dim). Zoo/. 
Pl. craspeda (-da). [Gr. xpdomebSov edge, border: 
the form in -z# is mod. Latin.] The convoluted 
filament, charged with thread-cells, forming the 
border of the mesentery in Actinozoa. 

1869 Nicuotson Zool, 101 Along the free margins of the 
mesenteries..occur certain. .convoluted cords, charged with 
thread-cells, and termed Craspeda. 1888 Rotiteston & 
Jackson Anim. Life 240 This thickening is the mesenterial 
filament or craspe Jon. 

Craspedote (kra‘spidut), a. Zool. [f. Gr. 
type xpacedwr-ds bordered, f. epacmedov (see prec.). 
Hence mod.L. Craspedota pl.] Applied to those 
Medusze which have a velum or inturned border 
along the margin of the ‘ bell’. 

1888 RoLLeston & Jackson Anim. Life 248 A Medusa 
with a velum is said to be Craspedote. Such Medusze 
characterize the Crasfedofa, one of the two main sub- 
divisions of the class Hydrozoa. 

Crass (kres), a. [ad. L. crass-zs solid, thick, 
dense, fat, ete. Cf. F. cvasse fem. adj. (16th ec. in 
Littré) ; OF. had cras, now gras.] 

1. Coarse, gross, dense, thick (in physical consti- 
tution or texture). Now somewhat rave. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Alankynde 12 The bottome of the 
mother or wombe is more crasse, thycke, and flesshy. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nu. v. 91 A crasse and fumide 
exhalation. 1695 Woopwarp Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 295 
Particles, which are more crass and ponderous. 1715 tr. 
Pancirollus Rerum Mem. 1.1. ix. 23 Of all Unguents. .the 
most crasse and thickest. 1866 7veas. Bot.s.v., The leaves 
of cotyledons, which are much more fleshy, have been called 
crass. 1884 J. CoLsorne Hicks Pasha 180 A crass, gluey 
substance. 

+b. Said of things matezial as opposed to im- 
materia] or spiritual. Ods. 

1649 Jer. Taytor Gt. Exe p. u. Ad Sec. 12. 94 Dives had 
the inheritance of the eartb, in the crasse materiall sense. 
1653 H. More Autid. Ath. i. vi. § 7 Whatsoever is crass 
and external leaves stronger Impress upon the Phansie. 
1664 — Synofs. Proph. 217 Bearing strongly upon the 
phancy by exhibiting crass and palpable objects. 

2. Of personal qualities, ideas, and other things 
immaterial : Gross; grossly dull or stupid, ‘ dense’. 

1660 R. Coke Fustice Vind. 20 Where the phantasie .. is 
crass and dulland movesslowly. 1664 H. More A/yst. /xig. 
tro An undoubted and conspicuous piece of the crassest 
Anti-christianism. 1859 7¢#es 20 Aug. 8/3 A free Press..to 
..dispel the crass ignorance which weighs over the land. 
1877 kk. R. Conner Bas. Faith iii. 108 The crass material- 
ism which talks about the brain secreting thought as the 
liver secretes bile. 1881 W.R. Situ Old Test. in Few. Ch. 
291 ‘The crasser forms of religion. 

b. Of persons: Grossly stupid, ‘densc’; grossly 
insensitive or unrefined (arc). 

1861 Tnackrray PAélip viii, Your..undeserved good for- 
tune..has rendered you hard, cold, crass, indifferent. 1872 
Gro. Eriot Aliddlem, xvi, Crass minds..whose reflective 
scales could only weigh things in the lump, 1877 Brack 
Green Past. xx. (1878) 161 This crass idiot. 

Crass (kras), sd. [An abbreviation of the 
specific name crassico,nts.| A collector's name 
for a species of Sea Anemone, Bezodes crassicoriis. 

1857 Woop Comm. Obj. Seashore vi, Bunodes crassi- 
cornzts..is much too long a title for everyday use, and so it 
is contracted into ‘Crass’. 1885 Runciman Skippers & Sh. 
101 The glossy anemone is useless, but the firm solid crass 
niakes the best possible lure for cod. 

+ Cra‘ssament. Ods. [ad.L. crassimentuni : 
see next.] The thick part of a non-homogeneous 


CRASSULA. 


liquid, which solidifies or settles; lees, dregs, 
sediment. 

1615 CrookE Body of Alan 53 All the spermaticall partes 
are generated of the Crassament or body of the seede. 1657 
Tomuixson Rexou’s Disp. 592 The crassament that remains 
.. is called Powder of Mercury. 1666 J. SmitH Old Age 
(ed. 2) 179 The other solid parts of the body..are made of 
the same crassiment of seed. 

|| Crassamentum (kresimentim). ys. 
[L.; =thickness, thick sediment, dregs, f. crassdre 
to thicken, f. cvassus CRASS a.] + a@.=prec. b. spec. 
The solid jelly-like part of coagulated blood, con- 
sisting of fibrin with blood-corpuscles entangled 
in it; the clot, coagulum. 

1657 Physical Dict., Crassanten, or Crassamentuni, 
wine-lees. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crassamentum (with 
some Anatomists) the cruor of blood, or that part which 
.. forms the Coagulum, in opposition to the Serum in 
which it swims. 1783 S. CHapman in AZed. Commun. 1. 283 
The crassamentum was rather loose in its texture, 1874 
Jones & Sirv. Pathol. Anat. 28 The quantity contained in 
the crassamentum is not much inferior to that in the serum. 

Cra‘ssantly, a.: see CRADDANTLY. 

Crassche, crasshe, obs. ff. CRASH. 

Crasse, Crassete, obs. ff. CRESS, CRESSET. 

+ Cra‘ssic, Cracssid, a. Ods. rare—1. [Bad 
formations from L. crass-zis CRASS a., on erroneous 


analogies.] ==CRASss. 

c1700 D. G. Harangues of Quack Doctors 3 They purge 
the Brain from all Crassick Cloudifying Humours. 1838 
Blackw. Mag. XLII. 136 Displaying..the most crassid 
and dark ignorance. ; ; 

| Crassitties. Obs. [L. cvasstties density, f. 
crassus CRASS.} Density, materiality. 

1659 H. More /azmort. Soul (1662) 120 It is manifest that 
the Crassities of Matter is every where alike. 1678 Cup- 
worTtH /ntedl. Syst. 389 His one Ens must needs be devoid 
of body, because if it had any crassities in it, it would have 
parts. /ééd, 804 Ina.. Middle State, betwixt the Crassities 
of a Mortal Body, and the Spirituality of a Perfectly Glori- 
fied. .Body. ite 

Crassitude (kre‘sitizd). 
f. crassus CRASS a.] 

+1. Thickness (of dimension). Ods. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 429 Of the clave Is best an 
handful greet in crassitude..And cubital let make her longi- 
tude. 1599 A. M. tr. Gadbelhouer's Bk. Physicke 93/1 
Spreade this foresayed on that peece of cloth, the crassitude 
of the back of a knife. 1626 Bacon Syéva § 222 Try also 
the difference in Sound of several Crassitudes of Hard 
bodies percussed. 1630 T. WestcorE Devon. (1845) 90 A 
stone. .not five feet in length and much less in crassitude. 
1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 60 The Longitude, Lati- 
tude, and Crassitude of Ground-plates. 

+ b. Solid content, volume. Ods. rare. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. iu. i. Qj, Multiplye the length with 
the bredth, and the Product in the thicknesse, so haue ye 
the Content or Crassitude. is : 

+2. Thickness ‘of consistency) ; density ; coarse- 
ness (of physical constitution). Oéds. 

1613 R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Crassitude, fa[t]nes or 
thicknesse. 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 773 The Dead Sea..is of 
that Crassitude, as Living Bodies. .cast into it, have been 
born up, and not sunk, 1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. 
(1713) 189 A mere Vacuum... no crassitude any where. 
182z Goop Study of Med. (1834) IV. 464 A..case..in which 
the same crassitude was found in the skin of an infant. 

3. The state or quality of being crass; a. Coarse- 
ness, grossness (of ignorance, etc.); b. Gross 
ignorance or stupidity, excessive dullness of intellect, 
obtuseness, ‘ density’; an instance of this. 

1679 G. R. tr. Boyatuau’s Theat. World 1. 318 The 
Crasitude of Apprehension of our Senses. 1824 LANnpor 
Imag. Conv. xvii. Wks. 1846 I. 108 Bonaparte, in the crassi- 
tude of his ignorance. 1865 Dzblin Univ. Mag. 11. 32 
They .. are not panic stricken by ..Colenso’s crassitudes. 
1871 M. Cortins A/rg. & Alerch. I. x. 292 Amy, not being 
afflicted witb crassitude, soon did her work admirably. 

+ Cra‘ssity. Os. rare. [ad. L. crassitas or 
crassities, {, crass-us ; see -1TY.] = CRASSITUDE, 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. ; 

Crassly (kre'sli), adv. [f. Crass @.+-Ly 2] 
Coarsely ; grossly, ‘densely’; see the adj. 

1664 H. More Alyst. Jig. 1. 217 Being so crassly dis- 
covered and described. 1883 Lockyer in Nature XXVIII. 
250 The artist was crassly ignorant of the phenomena he 
attenipted to represent. 

Crassness (kre’snis). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The quality of being crass; (physical) density 
(obs.); coarseness, grossness; gross dullness or 
stupidity. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Alankynde Hbh iv, The crassenesse 
or thickenes of the inner coote. 1661 Origen’s Opin. in 
Phenix (1721) 1. 69 As well .. a Terrestrial Crassness, as. . 
a Spiritual Tenuity. 1664 H. Morz Alyst. Luig. xvi. 56 
The crasseness .. of these Superstitions. 1883 Standard 24 
July 5/3 A crassness of vulgarity ad presumption. 

+ Cra‘ssous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. crass-us 
Crass +-ous: ef. F. crasseux (in Paré 16th c.), 
dirty, sordid.] = Crass a. , 

1708 Morreux Rabelais v. xxii. (1737) 100 The Servitude 
of crassous Ignorance. 1788 H. CLarke School Candidates 
(1877) 20 The imputation of crassous ignorance. ; 

| Crassula. Bo. [med.L. Crassula, dim. of 
crassa (sc. herba) thick: sce Crass.] A name 
applied by the medizval herbalists to some species 
of Sedzm, esp. Orpine; but now limited (by Dil- 
lenius) to a genus of succulent plants, chiefly South 


(ad. L. crassitido, 


CRASSY. 


African, the type of the N. O. Crassudacea, which 
includes the Stonecrops, Houseleeks, Echeveria, cte. 

e100 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 331 Crassula major is a good 
repercussif for cool mater. 1671 SaLmon Sy. Jfed. ui. xxii. 
4co Orpine. Crassula is a good wound herb. 1885 W. Grrs- 
WELL in JJacm. Afag. Web. 279/2 Heaths, orchids, crassnle, 
and wild geraniums. 

Hence Crassula‘ceous a. ol., of the Natttral 
Order Crassulacex, of which Crasse/a is the type. 

+ Crassulent, a. Os.—° [f. L. crassus CRASS: 
cf. crapulent.] 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Crussulent (crassuientus', full of 
grossness, very fat. 

+ Cra‘ssy, a. Ods. Also crassie. [f. Crass 
or L. crass-us+-Y.] @ = CRASS, coarse, thick. 
b. Sordid, dirty, greasy ;= 1°, crassezx. 

1630 J. Tayvtor (Water P.) Zaylor's Goose Wks. 1. 108/2 
Geometry would lose the Altitude, The crassie Longitude 
und Latitude. 1648 Gace IVest, fund. xvi. (1655) 109 They 
take off the scumme or crassy part. 1858 SALA Fourn. duc 
.Vorth 80 A miserable moujik in a crassy sheepskin. 

+Crastin. Obs. rare. [a. OF. crastin the 
morrow, the day after (any feast), ad. L. crstiazemn 
morrow, f. cras tomorrow + -/72us adj. suffix with 
words of time. Also written crastino after the 
Jatin form in dates, e. g. Crastino Sancti Vincentt?, 
date of Statute of Merton, 20 Hen. 3 (Cowell).] 
The day after, the morrow; the crastin of Trinity 

Term =the day aftcr the last day of Trinity 
Term. 

1581-2 I'terEwoop Let, 14 Jan. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 212 
I]. 284 Sonnday being crastino of the Twelfth daye. 1585 — 
7 July bid.1. 216 11. 296 Mundaye laste beinge the crastinn 
of Trinitie Terme. 

+ Cra‘stinate, v. Ols.—° 
see prec.] = PROCRASTINATE. 
= PROCRASTINATION. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crastinate..to delay from day to 
day, to prolong. 1730-6 Baitry (folio), Crastination, a 
Putting of till to morrow, a Deferring or Delaying, etc. 
3755 lounson, Crastivation, delay. }Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

+Cra‘sure. Obs. rare. [f. crase, CRALE v. + 
-URE, app. on analogy of F. forms like drisure 
13th c¢.).] Breaking or cracking, fracture. 

1413 Lyne. Prlgr. Sowdle w. xxx, Gold wylle well enduren 
under the hamoure enlargyng hymself withouten crasure. 

Crasy, crasyd, obs. ff. Crazy, Crazep., 


-crat, -ocrat, svfix, formerly also -crate, im- 
mediately after F. -crate in aristocrate, démocrate, 
fortned from aristocratique, démocratique, with the 
- sense ‘partisan of an aristocracy or aristocratic 
government, of a democracy or democratic govern- 
ment’. By an casy transition, earzstocrate came at 
the French Revolution to be used for ‘a member 
of the aristocracy’, after which -(o)cra¢ is now 
used in such formations as p/utocral, member of a 
plutocracy, cot/onocral, member of the coltonocracy’, 
ete. -dedocral, ¥. aulocrate, may have been formed 
directly on, or with reference to, Gr. avroxparns, 
but othcr cognate words werc in earlier use, which 
see in their places. Ilence -cratic, -cratical. 


Cratch (kret{), sd.1 Forms: 2-3 crecche, 4 
ereke, 4-5 cracche, crachche, 4-6 crache, 
eratche, 6 crach, cretche, (6-7 dva/. critch), 
6-cratch. [ME. crecche,a. OF. creche, cresche 
manger, crib=Pr. crepcha, crepia, It. greppia:— 
Rom. type *creppja, a. Ger. type *erippja (Goth. 
&ribjo), whence ONG. chrippa, Ger. krippe = OF. 
crtbh, Crip. Thus craich and crié are in origin 
identical.] 

l. A rack or crib to hold fodder for horses and 
cattle in a stable or a cowshed ; in early use some- 
times, a manger. Odés. exc. dal. 

a 1300 Gloss. to Neckam in Wright Voc. 1. 106 In 
stabulo sit presepe (g/oss creeche [? crecche]). ¢1350 [V7r//. 

*alerne 3233 Queyntliche to his cracche was corue swiche 
a weie Pat men mi3t legge him [the horse] mete. 1382 
Wycetir /sa. i. 3 The oxe kne3 his weldere, and the asse 
the cracche of his lord. 1580 Barrer Aé/s. C1530 A Crach 
or cribbe, Prasepiuin, 1598 FLorio, Presepio, a cratch, 
a rack, a manger, an oxe-stall in a stable, a_crib, 
or a critch, 1616 SurrL. & Marku. Country Furme 
ot I.et his harnes be tied, and he close made fast to 
the eratch. 1653 Urquiart Raéelais 1. iv, Beeves fatned 
at the cratch in Oxe stalls, 1669 Wortipce Syst. degrk. 
(1681) 324 Cratch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. 1691 Ray 
South-country Wads., Cratch, or Critch, a rack. 

b. spec. applicd to the ‘ manger’ at Bethlchcem 
where the infant Jesus was laid. Oés. or arch. 

a 1225 Aucr, K. 260 Meo leiden hine up on heih in one 
crecche, mid clutes biwrabbed. ¢ 1325 A/etr. //om. 64 Je sall 
fynd a chylde thar bounden In a creke, wit cloutes woun- 
den. 1382 Wyciir Luke ii. 7 Sche childide her firste born 
sone, and wlappide him in clothis, and puttide him in a 
cracche. a@1g69 Kinceswyitt A/an's Fst. x. (1580) 55 A 
stable was his beste house, and acratche his cradle. a 1654 
SELDEN /adle.t. (Arb.) 33 The Coffin of our Christmas Pies 
in shape long, is in imitation of the Cratch. 1656 TrRapr 
Conon, Afatt, i. 13 From his cratch to his cross, he suf- 
fered many a little death all his life long. «171r Ken 
Itfymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 48 When we saw him in 
a cratch,a weak, And sucking Babe. 1884 C. 1D. Warner 
in /furper's Mag. Wee. 9/2 The ‘cratch’, that is, the 
taanger in which the infant Jesus was laid. 


[f. L. erastinum : 
So Crastina'tion 


« 
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+e. Astrou. The star-clustcr known as /rivsepe 


(the manger), in the constcllation Cancer. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astroé. clix. 667 ‘The ascendant directed 
‘Yo the Cratch in the Crab. 

2. A movable rack for feeding beasts out of doors. 

1§23 Firznenrn. //usd. § 70 It is necessary to make stand- 
ynge cratches to caste theyr fodder in. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach’s If usb. . (1586) 140 ‘Yo feede them {sheep] at 
home in cratches, 1688 RK. Hotme Armoury i. 1761 
Cratch, or Racks, to give..Sheep..meat in, in the Winter- 
time. 1831 Howitt Seasons 305 ‘The farmer has driven his 
flocks into the farm-yard, where some honest Giles piles 
their cratches plentifully with fodder. 1834 Arist. //usé. 1. 
208 It consists of a cratch in the centre for hay, and four 
mangers projecting from it for corn or roots; the whole 
roofed with boards and mounted on four wheels. 1870 
Auctioncer’'s Catal, in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-th, 
s. ¥., Cratches aud mangers, 1877 did. ‘Iwo sheep-cratches. 

+ 3. ¢ransf. A small house, a cot ; cf. CRIB. Obs. 

1325 Poem Times Edw. 117510 Vol. Songs (Camden) 
327 He priketh out of toune..Into a straunge contré, and 
halt a wenche in cracche. 

4. A wooden grating or hurdle ; a sparred frame 
or rack, for various purposes. Joca/. 

1382 Wycuir x Chron. iv. 23 Dwellynge in plauntyngis, 
and in cratchis {1388 heggis], 1613 Purcnas /’éler. vu. 
ix, (1614) 696 In Bengo and Coanza they are forced to set 
vp.-houses upon cratches. /dd. 1x. v. 844 ‘Their Bonacan 
is a grediron of foure cratches. 1624 Carr. Saitn Wirginia 
in. ii. 51 Poore bridges, onely made of a few cratches, 
thrust in the ose, and three or four poles laid on them. 1804 
Hull Advertiser 3 Mar. 2/2 A large Bottle Cratch framed 
and tiled. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. U. Gloss., Cratch 
(Rutl.), a sort of rack with two legs and two handles, used 
to kill sheep on. 1865 E. Merevarn Life Wedewood 1, 201 
And hooked to the beams of the ceiling the great oak-made 
cratch for bacon, 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss. s. v., The cratch 
in a drainer is the frame which supports the curd, and 
allows the whey to ooze out. Cratches are likewise fastened 
round the sides of a cart (e.g. in harvest-time) to allow of 
a larger load being placed upon it. , 

5. Comdb., as cratch-yard, a yard containing 
cratches or racks for fodder. 

1610 W. Forkincuam Art of Survey 1. x. 30 Cast into the 
Cratch-yard all Winter, and bestowed on the fallowes next 
September. 1877 N. IV, Linc. Closs., Cratch-yarad. 

+ Cratch, 56.2 Ods. ov dial. [f. Cratcn v.] 

1. Some cutaneous disease attended with itching. 

a 1300 Cursor Af, 11823 (Cott.) Wit pe crache [air 
skratting] hiin tok pe scurf. 

2. fi A disease in the feet of horses; the 
ScraTcHEs. Also a similar disease in sheep. 

1523 Firzurrs. //usb. § 1x2 Cratches is a soraunce that.. 
appereth in the pasturnes, Iyke as the skyn were cut ouer- 
thwarte. 1607 Vopsett Jour: Beasts (1673) 320 Of the 
Cratches, or Rats’-tails..This isa kinde of long scabby rifts 
growing. .on the hinder part, from the fewter-lock up to the 


curb. /éfd. 476 Of the warts and cratches of sheep.—This 
disease .. doth annoy the sheep. 1877 in VV. HM. Lene. 
Gloss, 


+Cratch, v. Ots. Forms: 3 crechen, 4-5 
cracche, 5-6 crache, cratch/e. [l‘tymological 
history obscure : somewhat similar forms are MDnu., 
MLG. &ratsen (mod.Du. and LG. krassen), OMG. 
chrassén, MHG. kratsen, kretsen, G. kralzen ; also 
Da. Arvadse, Sw. raisa. Of all these the original 
secms to be the OHG. ¢chrazson, which corresponds 
to a WGer. *&rattén, app. the source of I. gratter, 


Pr., Sp. gralar, lt. grattare. 

The Eng. ay possibly have been adopted from Du. or 
LG, in 12-13th c.; but evidence is wanting. Scratch, 
which appeared in 16th c., appears to be a modification of 
cratch: see Scr-.] 

1. rans. To scratch. 

¢ 1320 Orfeo 78 She. .cracched hur tyl that sche can blede. 
1362 Lanct. 7”. 77. A. Prol. 154 He [the cat] wil .. Cracche 
vs, or clowe vs. ¢ 1475 Stans Puer 63 in Q. Eliz. sicad., etc. 
58 Crache not pi fleche. 1547 Boorpre #rev. Health 966 
A good payre of nayles to crache and clawe. 1552 HuLoetT, 
Cratche out ones cyes, oculos exculpere. 

b. adsol. or tntr. (usually for 7/7.) 

1393 Lanot. 7. 72. C. vu. 140 Ich crie and cracche with 
my kene nailes. 1494 l’asyan Chron. vii. cox]. 282, .iii. of 
them all rased the body of y® olde egle, and the .iili, was 
cratchynge at the olde eglys cyen. 1547 Boorpe Srev. 
‘Tealth ccxc. 96 Some do name it ych for the pacient must 
crache and clawe, 

2. trans. To seize or snatch with, or as with, 


claws ; to scrape up greedily; to grab. 

The first quot, is possibly an error for cvecheu or clechen. 

[ar1zzg Juliana 35 Make me war & wite me wid his 
crefti crokes bat ha me ne crechen.] 1377 Lanat. 7”. 7°. B. 
x1. 139 Al be clergye vnder cryste ne mizte me cracche fro 
helle. 1564 Brcos I¥ks, Pref. (1843) 26 Ie that doth no- 
thing but rakeand take, cratch and snatch, keep and sweep 
all that he can get. 1581 J. Bewt //acdidon's -lnsiv. Oser. 
402 Their crafty conveyaunce to cratche uppe the pence. 

Hence Cra‘tching w6/. sé. 

€1320 Seuwyn Sag. (W.) 876 Ile mot the bringge to swich 
ending, Als hadde the bor for his cracheing. 1545 Ray- 
Nop Syrth Mankynde ¥ vj, In kembyng or cratchinge of 
the heade. 

+Cra‘tchen, -ing. Oés. (exc. dial. [app. 
the same as Cracon, cvakan, with palatalized 4; 
bunt it has also the variant form ScRATCHIN(G, as if 
associated with the pair craich, seratch.] In pl. 
The refuse of grease or tallow; =CRACKLING SO. 3. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 369 The .. grease .. is to passe 
throngh linnen bags that it may be tried from all the grosse 


cratchens. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury in. 102/2 Craves or 
Cratchens is the Dross of the Tallow. 1884 Chesh. Closs., 


| 
‘ 


CRATER. 


Cratcherns or Cratchings, (:) the dried up bits that remain 
after the rendering of lard, used for making cratchern cakes ; 
(2) graves, from achandler's refuse fat. 1887.9. Chesh. Gloss., 
Cratchin, (1) one of the bits of flesh remaining after the 
‘rendering down’ of lard, 

+Cra‘tcher. Obs. rare. [f. Craton v. + -ER 1] 
One who scratches or scrapes tp. 

1514 Barciay Cyt.4 Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 32 Hhinters 
of ryches, Cratchers of coyne. 

Cratchet, obs. f. CrorcHer. 

Crate /krett). Also 7 creat, ?crade,. [apy 
ad. L. cvtt-7s hurdle. 

But connexion with Du, sraé basket, and its cognates is 
not impossible. Cf. esp. dial. Du. vat, Aret, a Iudder- 
shaped frame attached to the back of a wagon to extend its 
area] 


+1. A hurdle or frame of parallel cross bars. Ods. 

1526 iler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 72b, Saynt Laurence 
whan he laye rostynge on the yren crate. ; 

2. A large case, basket, or hamper of wicker- 
work, for earrying crockery, glass, or other gouds ; 
any case or box of open bars or slats of wood. for 
carrying fruit, etc. 

1688 R, Houme Armoury i. 239/2 The Women of tapland 
.. bear on their backs things like Pedlars Creats. ?a1750 
Jack Horuer xx Six jolly blades .. Who on their shoulders 
carry'd crades, And glasses in the same. 1775 JONSON 
Journ, W. {sl, Scot. Wks, 1825 1X. 80, Ihave seen a 
horse carrying home the harvest on a crate. 1796 //ul/ 
Advertiser 6 Fel. 3/2 A sloop loaden with crates of earthen- 
ware. 1840 Hoop Aidmausege ev, Vhe dish and the plate, 
‘Taken ont of a Staffordshire crate. 1882 P. Ropinsox 
Under the Gun wm. v. 205 A wicker crate filled with ducks. 

Jig. 1859 Texxyson Vivien 623 So lean..the skin Clung 
but to crate and basket, ribs and spine. ; 

b. The frame in which a glazier carries his 
glass ; also a measure of glass; sce qttot. 

1823 P. Nicnorson Pract. Build. 420 Vhe glass is bought 
by the crate, which consists of twelve tahles of the best. 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain § Gl. 186 ‘Twelve of these 
plates inake up what is called a crate or side of glass. 

3. Comb. as crate-maker. 

1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6402/4 Ralph Edwards. .Crate- 
maker, 1871 Datly News 16 Sept., The crateinakers’ strike 
in the Staffordshire potteries is at an end. 

Crate, misreading in some editions of ¢ra/e, carly 
northern form of Trot 54.2, old woman. 

61460 Towneley Alyst, 201 (To Jesus) Coin furthe, old 
crate, Belyfe; We shalle lede thea trot. 14., How March. 
dyd Wyfe betray 213 in Hazl. &./. P. (1864) 1. 206 Hyt 
was tby wyfe, that olde crate. 

Crateful (kr‘tful}. As many as fill a crate. 

1876 Annie ‘Tomas Blotted Out xxx, 275 A crateful of 
cackling hens, all fuss und feathers. 

Crateman (kréitmau . Also § (?) crades-man. 
A man who carries a crate; a hawker of pottery. 

1679 PLor Staffordsh. (1686) 124 The poor Crate-men, who 
carry them [pots] at their backs. %a1750 Yack florner 18 
For crowders they are rogues I know, And crades-men they 
are worse. 1865 kk. Merevarp Life lWedgwood |. 107 The 
Cratemen packed their wares, as they came from the oven, 
into crates which swung on either side their sorry beasts. 

Crater (krztto1). fa. L. exatér bowl, bastn, 
aperture of a volcano, a. Gr. xpdrmp bowl, lit. 
“mixer, mixing-vessel’, f. Kepa-, xpa- to mix, (In 
French cratére is latc, senses 1 and 2 being ad- 
mitted by the Academy in 1762, 1798 respectively. )] 

jl. Greek Antig. ‘A large bow! in which the 
wine was mixed with water, and fron: which the 
cups werc filled’ (Liddell & Scott). Also rater. 

1730-6 Bairey (folio), Crater, a cup or bowl, a goblet. 
1774 J. Bavant J/ythol, 11.236 The crater, or cup. 1857 

hircu Anc. Pottery (1858) 1. 44 A kind of krater was used 
us a receptacle for the wine or water drawn from the ain- 
phorix. 1866 J. B. Rosn Virg. Ecl. & Georg. gq With 
crater ivy-bound Libations to Lenzus there he sheds. 

2 A bowl- or funnel-shaped hollow at the sum- 
mit or on the side of a volcano, from which eruption 
takes place; the mouth of a volcano 

1613 Purcnas Pilgrimage viii. ix. 657 The Vulcan, Crater, 
or Mouth whence fire issued, is about halfe a league in 
Compasse. 1752 PAil. Trans. XVII. 355 The sides... form 
A concavity, or crater, resembling a truncated cone, with its 
base uppermost. 1860 Emerson Comd. Life, Health Wks. 
(Bohn) 11. 349 The mountains aud craters in the moon. 1867 
Warittier Abraham Davenport 19 A dull glow, like that 
which climbs The crater’s sides from the red hell helow. 

{| 3. Astron, A southern constellation, s:tuated 
between Hydra and Leo, west of Corvus. 

1658 Puitirs, Crater. .called the bottom of the pitcher in 
Virgo, it riseth about the sixteenth of the Calends of March. 
1890 C. A. Youxc Urauography § 38 About the middle of 
his (Hydra’s] length, and just below the hind feet of Leo.. 
we find the little constellation of Crater. 

4. Mil. Vhe excavation or cavity formed by the 
explosion of a mine; the funnel. 

1839 Penny Cyel. XV. 233 2 ‘The dimensions of the crater 
or funnel formed by the explosion depend on the amount of 
the charge. /4éd., ‘Vhe ratio between the diameter of the 
crater and the length of the line of least resistance. 

5. Eilecir. ‘Vhe cavity formed in the posittve 
carbon of an arc light in the course of combustton. 

1892 S. Tnomrson in Edectr. Engineer 16 Sept. 281 2 At 
the surface of the positive electrode or crater. 

6. Comd., as crater-formed, -like adjs., -777, -wall, 

1830 Lyn. Princ. Geol. 1. 387 The. crater-like configura- 
tion. 1869 Paiiips F esas. i. 6 Down the steep crater-walls. 
1874 Lussock W'rld Flowers i. 6 Each leaflet: preduces 
honey ina crater-forined gland. 
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Hence Craterine krzitérain’ @., = CRATERAL. 
Cra‘terkin, a little crater. Craterless ¢., without 
acrater. Cra‘terlet, a small crater; esp. applied 
to the smaller craters onthe moon. Cra‘terous a., 
of the nature of a crater, crater-like. 

1888 //arper's Mag. Sept. 629 The harhor. .with its bills, 
seems of craterine origin. 1888 Padl/ A/all G. 12 Sept. 2/2 
There..was a small crater twenty feet wide.. The hottom of 
the craterkin was entirely closed. 1890 R.S. Batt Story 
of Heavens 67 Vhose comparatively craterless peaks. 1881 
Lug. Mechanic 27 May 281/3 Close along this rill [on the 
moon]. .are three craterlets. 1883 Piazzi Smita in Vature 
X XVII. 315 The craterlet which forms the tip-top of the 
Peak. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Avr. Lefeh vu. 341 That 
June day ‘loo deeply sunk in craterous sunsets now For you 
or me to dig it up. 

Crateral (krétéral), a. [f. Crater + -AL.] 
Of, belonging to, of the nature of, a (volcanic) crater. 

1860 W. Wess in A/ed. Times 4 Feb. 118/2 The alluvial 
deposits in crateral abysses. 1878 Huxrey Physiogr. 195 
A new cone seated within the old crateral hollow. 

Cratered (kréiteid), ppl. a. [f. Crater + 
-ED #.] Having or furnished with craters. 

1863 /ilustr. Beauties Trop. Scenery, Her many cratered 
peaks. 1890 Harfer’s Mag. July 318/2 Tbe .. moon .. 
cratered over with extinct volcanoes. 

Crateriform (kréi-teriffim, krateri-\, a. [f 
L. type *eralériformrs, f. cratér CRATER and -FORM.] 

1, Geol., etc. Crater-shaped, crater-like. 

1830 Lyert Princ. Geol. 1. 389 A conical and crateriform 
disposition. 1876 Pace Adz. Text-Bk. Geol. xix. 377 The 
crateriform hills of Auvergne. 

2. Bol. Cup- or bowl-shaped; concave and 
nearly hemispherical. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi.§ 5. 248 
Crateriform, or Saucer-shaped, like rotate, except that the 
broad limh is cupped hy some upturning toward the margin. 

+ Crates. Oés. App. a name for a beard of 
some particular cut, or for some parts of it: see 
Fairholt’s Costume in England Gloss. s.v. Beard. 

1592 GREENE Ufst. Courtier in Harl. Afisc. V. 406 He 
[the barber] descends as low as his beard and asketh .. 
whether he will have his peak cut short and sharp. .whether 
he will have his crates cut lowe like a juniper hush, or his 
suberches taken away with a rasor? 

Crathe, erron. form for cache, CRATCH. 

+ Cra‘ther. Os. A cradle-scythe: see CRADLE. 

1688 R. Hotme Avmonry 1, 72/2 A Crather is..a Sith 
baving a kind of Rack fixed to it for the Ears of Corn to 
fall on. 

+ Cra‘thon, craton. 0s. Also 4 crapayn, 
crayon (?crapon), crathan. [Of uncertain form 
and obscure etymology: app. the same in mean- 
ing as Cracuovy, though the forms of both words 
seem well established.] A term of depreciation: 
(app.) Craven, caitiff. 

c1yo Gaw. & Gr. Kut. 1773 He cared for his cortaysye, 
lest crabayn he were. ¢ 1400 Jl/elayne 680 He saide : ‘ Allas, 
sir Charllyone, That thou thus sone be comes a crayon’. 
@ 1400-50 Alexander 3078, I pat was stra3t to be sternes am 
streken now to grond, Now craton, now caitefe[DudZ, 37S, 
Nowe a crathan and a Knaffe], now am I kast yndire. 

+Craticle. Olds. rare. [ad. L. cralicula fine 
hurdle-work, lattice-work, dim. of crazzs hurdle: 
see -ICLE.] A lattice-work, a grating. 

1657 Tomiinson Renon's Disp. 486 The middle Region 
-.is divided from the Conistery by a. .craticle. 

Cra-tling. dia/. Also crutlin. =CRAcKLING 3. 
(Cf. also CRITLING.) 

1850 Mappen IVyclif’s Bible Gloss., Critouns [also s. v. 
Croote}, cratlings, refuse of frying pan. 1881 O.xfordsh. 
Gloss. (Suppl), Crutlins, the remains of the leaf after the 
lard is extracted, sometimes called scratchins (slip cruklins). 

Cratometer (kratgmétez). Also krato-. 
{mod. f. Gr. xpéros power + pé7pov measure. 

The stem of the Gr. word is xpdte-, and the proper forma- 
tion would he cxateometer. Cratometer ought to mean 
‘head-measurer’.] (See quots.) 

1876 Catal. Sct. Appar. S. Kens. 504 Kratometer for 
finding magnifying power, and focal length of objectives. 
Dr. Royston Pigott, F.R.S. 1880 P. Gre Acr. Zodiac ie 
ii. 47, I inspected the cratoimeter, which indicated a force as 
great as that with which I had started. 


Hlencc Crato-, kratome'tric ., pertaining to 
the measurement of power. 

1836 Emerson Lug. Traits, Land Wks. (Bohn) II. 18 
I have seen a kratometric chart designed to show that the 
city of Philadelphia was in the same thermic helt..as the 
cities of Athens, Rome, and London. 

Craton: see CratHon. Crau, obs. Sc. f. Crow. 

Crauas, -es, -ish, obs. ff. CREVICE, CRAYFISH. 

Crauaunde, -ant, obs. ff. CRAVEN. 

Crauke, var. of Crawke, Obs. 

Craul e, obs. ff. CrawL, Kraar. 

Craump, obs. f. raup. Craunce: see CRANTS. 

Craunch, cranch ‘kranf, kronf), v. [Cranch 
appears after 1609; in early use it varied with 
scranch, still given by Johnson, 1755, as retained 
hy the Scots, and now dialectal. As in other 
words where initial cv- and scr- interchange (cf. 
crab, scrab, crap, scrap, cralch, scraich , it is doubt- 
ful which of these is the original. The priority of 
scvanch is favoured by its nearness in form and 
sense to some Du. and LG. words. Cf. 16th ec. 
Du., in Plantijn 1873, schranzen to split, break, 
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evidently related to MHG, schranz breach, split, 
crack, rent ; in Kilian 1549 schvazzer to break, tear, 
crush, bruise ; also to chew, crush with the teeth, to 
comminute or grind (the food) with the teeth ; mod. 
Du. schransen to eat voraciously, W Flem. schranzen 
to gnash, eat with gnashing of the teeth, to 
craunch; also EFris. schranlsen, schranssen, to 


tear or snatch to oneself, to eat greedily. 

On the other hand, earlier examples are at present known 
of cranch, and this may, as in the parallel pair exzach, 
scrunch, be really the earlier form. Cranch might be an 
onomatopceic modification of cvas/, which was used in the 
very Same sense from 16th t 18th c.: see quot. 1730 from 
Bailey’s Folio. That association witb crash, crush, has 
affected the word, is evidenced by the later form cruach. 
The original pronunciation was as in dranch; the occa- 
sional pronunciation as in faxxch is due to the spelling 
with az (chiefly since Johnson), with the obsolescence of 
the word in living use: cf. Thoreau’s spelling croxch.] 

US irazs, = CRUNCH v. I, 2: 

1631 Massincer £7, Last iv. ii, We prune the orchards, 
and you cranch the fruit. [1658 Rowzano tr. A/ouffet’s 
Theat. Ins. 983 They [locusts] easily eat ears of corn and 
scranch them with a great noise.) 1726 Swirt Gudliver, 
Brobdingnag iti, Vhe Queen. .would craunch the Wing of a 
Lark, Bones and all, between her Teeth. 1730-36 Baitey 
(Folio), Crazuch (scranch or crunch) between the Teeth, v. 
Crash. (Crash, to break with the Teeth with a Noise, as in 
eating green Fruit). 1760 Life & Adv, Cat 28 A leg of 
which he was cranching. 1827 Montcomery Pelican /s/. 
1. 185 The crocodile, the dragon of the waters. .cranch’d his 
prey. 1853 Kane Grinucll Exp. xxix. (1856) 249 The 
separated sides would come together with an explosion like 
a mortar, craunching the newly-formed field. 1864 Kincs- 
Ley Rom. § Tent. p. lit, Of a thousand acorns .. but one 
shall..grow into a builder oak, the rest be craunched up hy 
the nearest swine. 

2. intr. and absol. =CRUNCH v. 1 b, 3. 

1637 Heywoop Royall King 1. Wks. 1874 VI. 30 Here 
doe I meane to cranch, to munch, to eate. ¢ 1790 Imisox 
Sch. Art 11 158 If you find it.. cranch between your teeth. 
1857 Mrs. GASKELL C. Bronté 70 You encounter strings of 
mill-hands..cranching in hungry haste over the cinder- 
pafhs. 1861 Sara Dutch Pict. iii. 32 The wild heasts can’t 
he always howling, and yelling, and craunching. 

Hence Crau‘nching v@/. sb. and Afi. a. 

1836 Gen. P. THompson E-rerc. (1842) IV. 139 Like the 
cranching of a stone in plum-cake. 1855 Mrs. GaskELL 
North & S. vi, A stealthy, creeping, cranching sound among 
the crisp fallen leaves. 1861 Hottano Less. Life ix. 131 
As a dog would .. bury it [a bone], only resorting to it in 
the dark, for private craunching. 

Craunch, cranch, sé. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. An act, or the action, of craunching ; =CRUNCH 
SOIT 

1806-7 J. Beresrorp A/iserres Hum. Life (1826) 1x. |, 
Mumping your way through a..very sour apple, though 
you are soon reduced to your fore-teeth (grinders hors de 
combatat the firstcraunch). 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 872 
The all-destroying cranch of Mr, Murray’s Review. 

2. That which is or may be craunched; e.g. 


apples or the like. co//og. 

lod. The children like the garden, there is plenty of 
craunch there. ; 

3. An accumulation of gravel, sand, grit, etc., 
at the mouth of a harbour. /oca/. 

1840 Evid. Hull Docks Com. 8 There is what we call a 
cranch at the entrance of the harhour; the mud and sand 
accumulated there. 

4. (cranch.) Alining. A portion of a stratum or 
vein left in excavating to support the roof. 

1747, Hooson Aliner’s Dict. F jb, Cranches are left 
pnougl good Ore be in them..for a small Piece of wholes 
will hold up a greater weight than any Timher we can set 
to it. 188z Raymonp J/ining Gloss., Cranch, part of a vein 
left by old workers. 

Crauwelek: see CROW-LEEK. 

Cravand, -ant, -aunde, obs. ff. CRAVEN. 

Cravas, obs. f. CREVICE. 

Cravat (kravet), 5d. Forms: 7 crabbat, 
crabat, cravett, crevet, cravatt, 7-8 crevat, 
7- cravat, (8-9 gravat,. fa. F. c-avale (1652 in 
Hatzfeld), an application of the national name 
Cravatle Croat, Croatian, a. G. Avabale (Flem. 
Avawaal, ad. Croato-Servian Ahkrvat, Hrvat,OSlay. 
Khrtivat, of which Croa¢ is another modification : 
cf. the following 
_1703 Lond. Gaz. No. 3903/2 Monsieur de Guiche. . Colonel- 
General of the Regiments of Horse called the Cravates. 
172t Dr Vor Mem. Cavalier (1840) 119 We fell foul with two 
hundred Crabats. 1752 Hume £ss.n. vii. I. 355 The troops 
are filled with Cravates and TYartars, Hussars and Cossacs.] 

1. Anarticle of dress worn round the neck, chiefly 
by men. 

It came into vogue in France in the 17th c. in imitation of 
the linen scarf worn round their necks by the Croatian mer- 
cenaries. When first introduced it was of lace or linen, or of 
muslin edged with lace, and tied in a bow with long flowing 
ends, and much attention was bestowed upon it as an orna- 
mental accessory. In this forin it was originally also worn by 
women. More recently the name was given toa linen or silk 
handkerchief passed once (or twice) round the neck out- 
side the shirt collar and tied with a bow in front; 
also to a long woollen ‘comforter’ wrapped round the neck 
to protect from cold out of doors. 

1656 BLount Glossegr., Crabéat (Fr.). .is often used Sub- 
siantively for a new fashioned Gorget which women wear 
[1674 (ed. 4) Cradbat(Fr.) is of late well known with us to be 
that Linnen which is worn ahout Mens ‘especially Souldiers 
and Travellers!) Necks, in stead of a Band]. 1658 /1 tt 
Kestered, Burse of Reform, (Fairholt), Pray you Madain 
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sitt, ile shew you good ware .. Against a stall or on a 
stool Youl nere hurt a crevatt. 1663 Butler Hzd. 1. iii. 
1166 The Handkerchief ahout the neck (Canonical Crahat 
of Smeck). 1672 Wycnervey Love in Wood un. ii,”"Twould be 
as convenient to buy satires against women ready made, asit 
is to buy cravats ready tied. 1676 ETHEREDGE Jan of Mode 
1, i, That a mans excellency should lie in Neatly tying of a 
Ribbond, ora Crevat! 1638 R. Hotme Armoury i. 17/x 
A Cravatt‘is..nothing else but a long Towel put about the 
Collar. 1695 Concreve Love for L. 1. xiv, Criticks, with 
long Wigs, Steinkirk Cravats, and terrible Faces 1798 Anti- 
Facobin iv. 16 While patriots. .with tri-colour'd fillets, and 
cravats of green, Shall crowd round the altar of Saint Guillo- 
tine. 1874 BuRNAND J/y time v. 40 He would fold his cravat 
twice round, and tie it in the nattiest how possible. 1888 
Fritn A xtobfog. 111. xii. 236 Dickens wore one of the large 
cravats which had not then gone out of fashion. 
b. fig. in reference to hanging or strangling. 

1678 Butter Hud. i. i. 341 Hemp..Which others for 
Cravats have worn About their Necks. 1685 Roxb. Ball. 
V.607 The Gallows comes next..a hempen Cravat. 1820 
Byron Fuan v. |xxxix, With tough strings of the bow..To 
give some rehel Pacha a cravat. 

2. alvih. and Comé., as cravat-goose, a name 
for the Canada Goose (Bernicla canadensts), from 
the white mark on its throat ; + cravat-string, the 
part by which the cravat was tied. 

1684 Otway Afheist 1. i, Concerning Poets, Plays .. 
Peruques and Crevat-strings. @1704 1. Brown Wks. IV. 
210 (Fairholt) His cravat reacbed down to his middle..A 
most prodigious cravat-string peeped from under his chin, 
the two corners of which. .eclipsed three-quarters of his face. 
Ibid, (1760) IV. 223 (D.) The well-ty’d cravat-string wins the 
dame. 1795 Hull Advertiser 13 June 4/t With cravat pud- 
dings hattle wage. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 308 The Canada 
Goose, or Cravat Goose..L’Ote & cravate of the French. 

Hence Crava‘t v. ¢rams., to furnish with a cravat, 

jig. to cover as with a cravat; zr. to put on a 
cravat. Crava'tless a., without a cravat. Cra- 
va‘tted a., wearing a cravat. ‘+ Cravatteer, one 
who ties a cravat. (AIl more or less 2o2ce-wds.) 

1814 Syp. SmitH Afem. & Lett. (1855) II. cvi, Douglas 
alarmed us the other nigbt with tbe croup. I ..cravatted 
his throat with blisters, and fringed it with leeches. 1827 
Lytron Pelham xxxiii, I redoubled my attention to my 
dress; I coated and cravatted. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 
779 Pozzlethwayte was..cravat-less. 1848 THackeray Van. 
fair\, The young man..handsomely cravatted. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xiv. (D) Sonicely dressed .. so booted and 
gloved and cravated. 18s9 Chamb. Frul. XI. 319 The 
master of the wardrohe put the cravat round tbe royal 
neck, while the ‘cravatteer’ tied it. 


Crave (kréiv), v. Forms: 1 crafian, 2-5 
crauen, 4- craue, crave; (also & crawyn, 5-6 
Sc. eraiff, crayff). [OE. crafian:—OTeut. type 
*hrabéjan ; akin to which ON. had in same sense 
krefja (:— kratjan), Sw. krafva, Da. kreve to de- 
mand, require, exact: cf. ON. 4vafa fem. craving, 
demand. Not known elsewhere in Teutonic, but 
krat-, kraf- has been conjectured to be the root of 
craft, with a radical sense of ‘to force, exact ’.] 

tl. ¢rans. To demand (a thing), to ask with 


authority, or by right. Oés. 
c1025 Cuut’s Sec. Laws 70 in Thorpe I. 412 3if hwa wite 
crafize. 1070 O. E. Chron., Pt he [Lanfranc] mid ribte 
crafede bas ba he crafede. /ésd., Eal pt se arceh’ at him 
crafede eadmedlice gefylde. c1250 Gen. & Ex. 1667 Quat- 
so Ou wilt for hire crauen, Aske it wid skil and du salt hauen. 
¢ 1320 Cast, Love 249 And peuwe and bral may not craue 
Porw riht non heritage to haue. /did. 257 Pat mowe his 
heritage craue. 
t+ b. To demand the presence of (a person) before 
a tribunal; to ‘appeal ’, to summon; to prosecute. 
Obs, [Cf. 11th c. Anglo-L. cvavare ‘ postulare, in 


judicium mittere’, Du Cange.] 

c1000 Sax. Leechd. V1. 288 Det man. .crafode hine on 
hundrede. a1300 £. &. Psalter cxviii. 121 Noght gif bou 
me to me cravand [L. perseguentibus me). lbid.122 Noght 
be proude sal crave me[L. non calumnientur mihi superts), 

c. Here perhaps belongs the Sc. Law use: To 
ask (as of right) from a legal tribunal. 

1481 Stair /ust, 1. 38 § 28 [Entitled] to compete and 
crave preference. 1818 [see 3]. 1881 4/loa Advertiser No. 
1617. 3/r They will crave interdict in the Court of Session. 

2. To ask earnestly, to beg for (a thing), esp. as 
a gift or favour. Const. of, from (+ at) a person. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af, 8400 (Cott.) For na 3erning pat i haue, 
Ani coucnand of pe to craue. _¢ 1300 Havelok 633 He sat 
up, and crauede bred. ¢ 1330 R. BRUNNE Chron. (1810) 60 
Pe erle com himself mercy for to craue. ¢1590 GREENE F7. 
Bacon \-. 80 To crave some succour of the jolly friar. 1592 
Suaxs. Rom. & Ful. 1. v. 113 Madam your mother craues 
a word with you. 1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits xiv. 
(1396) 239 Salomon..craued wisdom from heaven. 1611 
Bisce Mark xv. 43 loseph..went in boldly vnto Pilate, and 
craued the hody of lesus. 1709 STEELE 7atier No. 193 P 
3, I the rather make bold to crave your Advice. 1839-40 
W. Irvine MWolfert’s R. (1855) 258 The cavalier. .knelt and 
craved a benediction. 1868 J. T. Nertcesnip Ess. Browz- 
ing’s Poetry ii. 73,1 must crave the indulgence of the 
philosophic reader. . 

b. Often in the courteous or apologetic phrases 


To crave pardon, leave, etc. Cf. BEG v. 3. ¢ 

1575-6 THYNNE in Aximadv. Introd. (1865) 54 Cravinge 
ardonne for my tedious writinge. 1666 DryorEn Anz. Aliratl. 

ref. Wks. (Glohe? 40, I must crave leave to tell you. 1736 
BeRKELEY Disc. Wks. 1871 III. 421, I shall crave leave to 
make use of some unsuspected testimonies. 1820 Scott 
Aonast. xvi, 1 crave leave to observe, that [etc.]. 1849 
James Woodman vy, Let me crave pardon for having de- 
tained you so long. 
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ce. To beg to know; ask to be told or informed. 

1596 Snaks. Sam, Shrew ui. 180 If she denie to wed, 
Ile craue the day When I shall aske the banes. 1735 Pore 
Donne Sat, iv. 67 ‘ Permit’ (he cries) ‘no stranger to your 
fame To crave your sentiment.’ 1748 SMoLiteTtT Hod. Rand, 
(1845) 35 He craved my name. 

d. To crave 40 do, or that something be done. 

c1175 Pater Noster 74 in Lamb. Ion. 59 His nome. .he 

hit haleje pet we crauen. ¢1440 Boctus (Laud MS. 559) 
fol. 5b, I woll not craue Yooure doughter ne yoour tre- 
soure to haue. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. WV. India Pref 8, | do 
.-but onely crave that it imay please thee [etc]. 1591 
Suaxs. 1 //en, VT, it. ii. 46 When Ladyes craue to be en- 
countred with. 1645 Mitton 7etrach. Wks, 1738 1. 246 
Here are no Laws made, here only the execution of Law is 
crav’d miglit be suspended. «@ 1670 Hacker 4d. Werlliams 
u. (1692) 4 The Keeper craved to be heard. 

e. To crave of a person fo do a thing (0ds.), or 
that he do something. 

1590 Srenser #.Q, 1, ii, 26 Craving of you, in pitty of my 
state, ‘Io doe none ill, 1833 H. Martineau Czusamon & 2. 
iv. 65 UVhe verdure seemed to crave of the light clouds.. 
that they would descend in showers. ; 

3. To ask, request (a person) of, after, for athing, 
to do something ; also, with double object, a person 

-a thing. 

a1225 Ancr. R. 2 3e.. habbed moni dai iremd on me (v.. 
icraued ine] efter riwle. 1393 Lanct. P. J’7. C. 1v. 278 
Maistres bat techen clerkes crauen hure for mede. a 1400-50 
Alexander 887 (Ashmole MS.) Litill kyngis..Caires into 
be curte to craue him par dettis. 1471 Rirtey Comp Adch. 
vy, in Ashm. (1652) 160 Dyscover yt not whoever thee crave, 
1513 Douctas nes iv. viti. 45 His auld promis na mair 
will Thym craif. 1663 Gersirr Cownse? Gva, None of 
those who are pleased to accept it, are craved to Patronize 
it. 1828 Scorr //rt, Alid?. xii, The crown, says he, canna 
be craved to prove a positive. 

4. To ask (a debtor) for payment, to dun. Se. 

1812 W. Incram Poems 75 (Jam.) He..strives to pay what 
he is due, Without repeated craving. 1825-79 JAniESON 
s.v., ‘I crav'd hin whenever I met him’, 


5. transf. Of persons (their appetites, etc.): To 
long or yearn for, to desire earnestly; to call for 
or demand, in order to gratify a desire or appetite ; 
to have a craving for. 

a 1400-50 Ale.vander 4442 5e couett & craue castels & 


rewmes. 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 87 
Who so ploweth his Olive Garden, craveth fruite. 1611 
Biste Prov. xvi. 26 His mouth craueth it of him. 1669 


Penn No Cross 1. v. § 11 What the Eye views not, the 
Heart craves not. 1737 Pore ‘or. Eprst.u. ii. 212 If, when 
the more you drink, the more you crave, You tell the 
Doctor. 1875 Hers Ess., Ards Contentm. 11 Each of us 
craves a recognition of his talents and his labours. 18g0 
Besant Demoniac v.57 Vhe thing..that feeds the disease 
and that the disease constantly craves, 

6. fig. Of things. To need greatly, to require, to 
call for, demand (something necessary or desirable). 
(Const. also with ¢2f. or 067.-clause.) 

1576 Freminc Panopl, Efist. 156 Necessitie craveth, that 
with him..conference be not refused. 1577 B. Goocr 
Heresbach’s Il usb, 1. (1586) 180 b, Bees .. crave diligent 
regard, when they are about to swarm 1593 SHaks. Rick. 
71, uu. 44 His designes craue hast. 1611 — Cyd. 1W. ti. 362. 
1634 Sir I. Herserr Yraz, 183 The Ananas for goodnesse 
and shape may crave attention. 1770 LANGHORNE Plufarch 
(1879) I. 161 Other parts of matter..crave the force of fire 
as an informing soul. 1814 Scott Zed. of /sles i. x, The 
time craves speed! 1820 — /vaxhoe xvii, But come, fill a 
flagon, for it will crave some time to tune the harp. 

7. a. intr. Const. for, after. 

a 1300 Cursor AT. 25823 (Cott.) For es na man mai merci 
haue pat wil noght ask and efter craue. c1386 Cuaucer 
Wife's Prol. 518 (Harl.) What thyng we may not lightly 
haue, Therafter wol we sonnest crie andcraue. ¢1440 Vork 
Afyst. xxiv. 142 And for comforte pei call and craue. 1526 
DPilgr, Perf. W. de W. 1531) 248 b, It wyll craue importunely 
for sustenaunce. @ 1641 SucK.inc (J.), Once one may crave 
for love, 1736 Butter Axa. 1. iii. 66 Vices. .like so many 
harpies, craving for their accustomed gratification. a 186z 
Buckce Crvilis. (1869) IEI. v. 380 They taught the men of 
their generation to crave after the unseen. 


b. adsol, 

1393 Lanct. P. P2. C. vu. 49 And non so bold beggere to 
bydden and craue. ¢1460 7owneley Myst. 11 (Cain) It is 
better hold that I have Then go from doore to doore and 
crave. 1698 Barret Theor. Warres u.i. 24 Not begging 
nor crauing with bolde and shamelesse faces. 1642 FULLER 
Moly and Prof. St... xix.* 127 He who gives today may 
crave tomorrow. 1693 Drypen Persins (J), Who, spite of 
all his store, Is ever craving, and will still be poor. 1865 
S. Barins-Goutp IVerewolves xiv. 248 At that time the old 
man was craving with hunger. 

Ilenee Craved f//. «., begged, entreated. 

1614 Br. Hart Kecoll. Treat. 60 Vhe last refuge o. a 
craved, denied, and constrained courtesie? 

Crave (kréiv), sé. [f. the verb.] =Cravixc. 
(Not in gencral use.) 

1830 /raser’s Afag. 1. 134 His crave and his vanity so far 
deluded him, that..he attempted to obtain distinction as an 
orator. 1862 Sfectator 6 Dec. 1363/1 A crave for deeper 
knowledge. 1884 A. Forses Chinese Gordan v. 144 The 
crave to be doing something had so overmastered him. 

Craven (kré‘v’n), 2. and sé. Forms: 3, 7 
cravant (crau-), 5 crauaunde, 6 cravine, -yne, 
7 cravand, 6-craven, [In early ME. cramanz 
(rare), etymology obscure. 

_ Mr. Henry Nicol (roc. Phil. Soc., Dec. 1879) suggested 
its identification with OF, cravanté, crevanté, crushed, over- 
come: see Craventv. But the total absence of the zal é 
from the word, at a date when English still retained final ¢, 
makes a difficulty. Others have considered it a variant, in 
some way, of Creant (OF, creant, craant), which isa much 


. 
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more frequent word in the samesense in ME. Thedifficulty 
here is to account for the v (z), for which popular association 
with Crave 7. and its northern pa. pple. cvaved has been 
conjectured. } 

A. adj. 

+1. Vanquished, defeated; or, perh., confessing 
himself vanquished. Oés. 

@ 1225 St. Mlarher. 11 Ich am kempe ant lie is crauant bet 
me wende to ouercumen, a@ 1225 Leg. Nath. 133 Al hia 
icneowen ham crauant & ourcumen, & cweden hire pe 
meistrie & te menske al up. 

b. Zo cry craven: to acknowledge onesclf van- 
quished, to give up the contest, surrender, Also /7g. 

@ 1634 Coke /zst. it. (1648) 221 If he become recreant, that 
is, a crying Coward or Craven he shall for his perjury lose 
liberam legem. 1639 Futier //oly War iv. xi, (1840) 196 
He had been visited with a desperate sickness, insomuch that 
all art cried craven, as unable to help hin. 1768 BLacksTont 
Comm. IL. 340 Or victory is obtained, if either champion 
proves recreant, that is, yields, and pronounces the horrible 
word ofcraven, 1805 Soutngy J/adoc in WV. xv, 1..willmake 
That slanderous wretch cry craven in the dust. 1869 FREE- 
MAN Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) IEL xv. 451 Neither King nor 
Duke was a man likely to cry craven. f 

2. That owns himself beaten or afraid of his op- 
ponent; cowardly, weak-hearted, abjectly pusil- 
lanimons, 

Paxqo0 Morte Arth, 133 Haa! crauaunde knyghte! a 
cowarde be semez! 1598 Drayton Heroic. Epist.v. 77 Uhose 
Beggers- Brats. . Ally the Kingdome to their cravand Brood. 
1602 SHaxs. //amt, 1v. iv. 4o Some craven scruple Of thinking 
too precisely on the event, 1656 ‘I'RapP Comm. 1 Cor. xv. 55 
Death is here out-braved, called craven to his face. 1808 
Scott Mar. v. xii, Vhe poor craven bridegroom said never 
aword, 1848 Macautay //rst. Zing. WH. 592 All other feel- 
ings had given place to a craven fear for his life. 

b. Applied toa coek: sce B 2. Ods. 

1579 Lyty Luphues (Arb.) 106 Though hee bee a cocke of 
the game, yet Euphues is content to be crauen and crye 
creake. 1 Be. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath. 164 
This Crauen Cocke, after a bout or two..crowing ~ Con- 
quest, being ready presently to Cry Creake. c1622 
Frercner Love's Cure u. ii, Wks. (Rtldg.) Il. 1631/1 Oh, 
craven-chicken of a cock o’ th’ game! 1649 G. Daniet 
Trinarch., Hen. V, xlix, Red Craven Cocks come in. 

B. sé. 1. A confessed or acknowledged coward. 

1581 J. Bett Hadidon's Answ. Osor. 349 Monckes and 
Friers, and that whole generation of Cowled Cravines. 
1599 Suaks. Jen. V, wv. vii. 139 Hee is a Crauen and a 
Villaine else. 1610 RowLanps A/artin Mark-all 53 In re- 
gard of manhood a meere crauant. 1795 SouTHEY Yoax of 
Arex, 458 Fly, cravens ! leave your aged chief. 1860FRouDE 
Hist. Eng. VI. 73 He climbed to the highest round of the 
political ladder, to fall and perish like a craven. 

2. A cock that ‘is not game’. 

1596 Suaks. Zam, Shr, 1. i. 228 No Cocke of mive, you 
crow too like acrauen. 1611 Speep ///st. Gt, Brit. 1x. iv. 
14 Whereto the Pope, (no Crauant to be dared on his owne 
dung-hill) as stoutly answered. 1826 Gent/. A/ag. Feb. 
157/t It is certainly a hard case that a fighting-cock should 
kill an unoffending craven. 

C. Comb., as craven-hearted, -like adj. & adv. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 245 All creatures whose Tes- 
ticles are hidde within should be faynt and crauen-hearted. 
1705 HickKeERINGILe Priest-Craft Wks. (1716) ILI. 56 Not as 
Gentlemen and Scbolars, but (Craven like) calling upon the 
Jailors, the Sumners, etc. 1836 WHittier Song of the Free i, 
Shrink we all craven-like, When the storm gathers? 


Cra‘ven, v. [f. pree.] To make craven or 
cowardly, to render spiritless through fear. Hence 
Cra‘vened ///. a. 

1611 SHaxs. Cymé. in. iv. 80 Against Selfe-slaughter 
There is a prohibition so Diuine That crauens my weake 
hand. 1645 Quarces Sol. Recant. v. 81 This enslaves Our 
craven’d Spirits so. 1683 Drypen Dé. Guise rv. iii, Awed 
and cravened, as he had been spelled. 1826 Mrs. Bray De 
Foix xix. (1884) 219 There are circumstances which can 
craven a spirit that never shook before the sword. 

+ Cra‘venly, 2. Obs. rare. [f. CRAVEN 5d, + 
-LY!, Cf. cowardly adj.] Of the nature of a 
craven, cowardly. 

1653 GAUDEN Hzerasp. 561 Of no mean and cravenly kind. 

Cravenly (kra-wnli), adv. [f Craven a.+ 
-LY =.]_ In a craven manner. 

1593 H. Smita Wks. (1867) II. 479 Too cracking or too 
cravenly, Too hateful or too gratefully. 1622 S. Warp 
Life of Faith in Death (1627) 64 He neither foolishly thinkes 
to resist..nor..crauenly yeelds. 1887 Chicago Advance 18 
Aug. 521 They grovel cravenly under dread of what may be 
ternied the ‘social boycott ". 

Cravenness (kri-vnjnés). rave. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] Abject or acknowledged cowardliness. 

1850 W. Axperson Regen. (1871) 76 In the cravenness of 
your spirit. 1882 #raser’s Mag. XXV. 373 Your craven- 
ness is past all bearing. 

+ Cravent, v. Qhs. rare. [a. OF. cravanter (cra- 
venter, crevanter) to crush, overcome, overwhelm = 
Pr. crebantar, Sp., Pg. guebrantar to break, crush, 
etc.:—L. type *erepantire, f. crepantem pr. pple. 
of crepare to crackle, rattle, clatter, also to burst 
or break (z¢r.).] ¢razs. To vanquish, to overthrow. 


€1489 Caxton Blanchardyn li. 194 He crauented & ouer- 
threw al before him. 


Craver (kréi-va1). In 4-ere, 5 -are, -our. [f. 
CRAVE v. + -ER.] 
eA appellant, an accuser. Oés. 


a1300 £. E. Psalter \xxi. 4 And meke pe cravere so he 
salle (L. Auwerliabit calwnniatorem). 


2. One who asks or begs (favours, gifts, ete.) ; 
an importunate or urgent asker ; a beggar. 


CRAW. 


1406 Hoccteve La Alale Regle 429 As the shamelce. 
crauour wole, it gooth. ¢1g32 Diwrs /utrod, fr. in 
Palsgr. 917 Craver, trvand, 1548 Upati ALrasm. Par. 
Pref. 18b, Being cravers uot of the least iniportune sort. 
1608 Suaks. /’er. i i. g2 But crave? Then I'll tur 
craver too, and so I shall ‘scape whipping. ¢1660 Jovsa/ 
Crew in Bagford Ball. 1. 1g6 A Craver iny Father, a Maun- 
der iny Mother. 1838 Yart’s Mag. V. 502 A levier of 
taxes, a craver of benevolence. 

3. One who longs or carnestly desires. 

1849 Vrencu J2/rac. Introd. 78 Vhe lovers of, and cravers 
after, the marvellous. 1883 American VIL. 154 Cravers 
for emotional excitement. 

+ b. Applicd app. to the appetite. Ods, 

1591 Ft.onio and Frauites 49 K, Master, dinueris readie, 
shall it be sct upon the board? S.1 pray thee doo s».. 
.V. My crauers, as the scots man says, serues me well. 

Craves, -eys, obs. ff. Crarrisi. 

Craves, obs. f. CREVICE, 

Craving (kréivin’, vol. sh. [see -1NG1,] 

+1 Accusation ; persecution, Oés. 

a 1300 #. £. Psalter cxviii. 134 Fra craving of men[L. a2 
calumaiis hominum]me bie pou. 

2. Eamest or urgent asking; begging. 

€ 1430 /'reemasonry 359 Loke that thou pay wele every 
mon algate .. That no cravynge be y-mad tothe. 1862 J. 
Heywoop /’rov. & Epigr. (1867) 29 Shamfull crauyng must 
haue shamefull naie. 1612-5 Br. Hace Contempl., NV. fou. 
vi, The opening of the Malady was a craving of cure. 1648 
“ikon Bas., Let my craving, O Lord, be accepted of. 1704 
J. LoGan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Algm. UX. 345 An unjust 
method of craving and getting. 

tb. Craving of the principle (Logic): =L. 
petitio principit or ‘begging the question’. Oés. 

1587 Gotpinc De Mornay ix. 122 Is not this a setting 
downe of that thing for a ground, which..resteth to be 
prooued, and (to speake after bis owne maner) a crauing of 
the principle? 

3. Urgent desire; longing, yearning. 

16.. R. L’Estrance (J), A regular vicissitude and suc- 
cession of cravings and satiety. 1732 BerKrLey Alciphr. 
1. § 1 The first care of mankind is to supply the cravings of 
nature. 1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) II. vii. 182 A 
craving after prophecies .. had mfected all ranks, 1890 
Besant Demoniac 58 A man liable to attacks of cravinz 
for strong drink. 

Cra‘ving, #/. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG .] 

1. That asks or begs camestly ; urgent or impor- 
tunate in asking or beseeching. 

1668 Rycaut Ottoman Eup. (1686) 161 Covetous and 
craving Turks. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman ii. (1841) lL. 
17 Our poor are very craving, and Money at this time very 
scarce. 1887 Charity Organ. Rev. Nov. 416 Craving ap- 
peals in the newspapers. ; 

2. Urgently desiring, longing, hungering. 

1688 Miecr #r. Dict. s.v., Yo havea craving stomach. 
1757 JoHNson Rambler No. 155 ?.8 When some craving 
passion shall be fully gratified. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. /udia 
II. 1v. v. 187 Meer Causim. .regarded the supposed treasures 
-.Witha craving appetite. 

Cra‘vingly, adv. [f. prec. +-Ly.] Ina craving 
manner. 

1621 Lapy Mary Wrotu Urania 461 The Iambollian then 
cast his eyes crauingly towards her. 1863 G. Merepiru 
R. Flemingi. 4 Vhe characteristicof girls havinga disposition 
to rise is to be cravingly mimetic. 1890 Cham. Frail. 22 
Nov. 741/: Gazing cravingly in her upturned face. 

Cra‘vingness. [f. as pree.+-Ness.] Craving 
state or quality. 

1675 Howe Living Temple Wks. (1834) 31/1 Nor by in- 
digence is here meant cravingness, or a sense of want only. 

Cravish, Cravyn, obs. ff. CnayFIsH, CRAVEN. 

Craw (kr9), sd. Also 4-6 crawe, 6 craye. [ME. 
crawe, repr. an unrecorded OF. *craza, eogn. with 
OHG. chrago, MHG. frage, Du. kraag neck, 
throat; or else a. later Norse 4vage, Da. drave 
in same sensc. ‘The limitation of sense in English 
is special to this language.] 

1, The Cxop of birds or insects. 

1388 Wycuir 2 Avugs vi. 25 The crawe of culueris. 
Margin, In Latyn it is seid of the drit of culuers; but drit 
is..takun here.. for the throte, where cornes, etun of 
culueris, ben gaderid. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Craw, or 


crowpe of a byrde, or ober fowlys, gadéus, vesicula. 19552 
Hvtoet, Craye or gorge of a byrde, ing/uuies. 1565-78 


Coorer Thesaurus, Chelidonit .. Little stones in tbe crawe 
ofaswallow. 1604 Drayton Ozele 75 The Crane .. With 
Sand and Gravell burthening his Craw. 1774 Hester in 
Phil. Trans. UNIV. 313 Some birds, with gizzards, have 
a craw or crop also, which serves as a reservoir, and for 
softening the grain. 1855 Loner. ///aw. viii. 209 Till their 
craws are full with feasting. 1855 TuackEray Neweomes 
If. 35 Such an agitation of plumage, redness of craw, and. 
anger of manner as 2 maternal hen shows. 

2. transf. a. Vhe stomach (of man or animals). 
humorous or derisive. 

1573 A. AnpeRson Ax. Benedicius 43 (T.) Yo gorge their 
craws with bibbing cheer. 1581 J. Bett ff/addon’s Ausie. 
Osor. 320 b, Stuffing their crawes with most exquisite vy - 
andes. 1791 Wotcott:P Pindar) Remonstrance Wks. 1812. 
EE. 449 They smite their hungry craws. 1822 Byron Your 
vin. xlix, As tigers combat with an empty craw. 

tb. 7o cast the craw: to yomit. Obs. 

a1s2z29 Sketton £1, Rummyng 483 Such a bedfellow 
Would make one cast his craw. 

+ 3, transf. The breast ofa hill. Obs. rare. 

a1658 Crevetann Jay Day ii, Phozbus tugging up 
Olympus craw. 

+ b. Humorously applied to a cravat, falling over 
the chest ina broad fold of lace or muslin. 

See Fairholt s.v. Veo hclot/:. 


CRAW. 


1787 ‘G. Gampapo’ cad. Horsemen (1809) 14 The crea- 
tures with monstrous craws. 1790 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 135 
Now, at his word, th’ obedient muslin swelis, And beaux, 
with ‘ Monstrous Craws,’ peep out at pouting belles. 

4. Comb. + craw-bone, the ‘ merry-thought’ of 
a bird, whieh lies over the craw; craw-thumper 
slang , one who beats his breast (at confession) ; 
applied derisively to Roman Catholie devotees ; 
so craw-thump v. 


1611 CotGr, Bruchet, the craw-bone, or merrie thought of | 


a bird. 1785 Wotcort(P. Pindar) Ode to R. A.’s Wks. 1812 
1.93 Weare no Craw-thumpers, no Devotees. 1797-1802 G. 
Cotman Br. Grins, Aut. ¢ Friar, xxxv, Sir Thomas and 
the dame were in their pew Craw-thumping upon hassocks. 
1873 Slang Dict., Craw thumper, a Roman Catbolic. Com- 


pare &riske!-beater. 
[f. prec. sb.] 


+ Craw, v.! Obs. rare. 

a. trans. To craw out: to fill or distend like a 
bird’s eraw. b. Zo craw it: to fill one’s ‘craw’. 

a 1658 CLEVELAND Content 31 To craw out a Purse With 
th’ molten Cinders of the Universe? 1708 Motteux Ratle- 
fais v. vi. (1737! 20 We might..gorge it, craw it. 

Craw, v.% Obs. exe. dial. [Echoic: see Crow 
sb.]=Caw v.: said of rooks or crows. 

@ 1658 UssHer Aun. vi. (1658) 216 The Crowes. .when the 
men wandered out of the way in the dark, would with 
their crawing, call them into the right way again. 1868 
Arxinson Cleveland Gloss., Craw, to caw or croak; said 
of the crow and rook. 

Craw, Sc. and north. form of Crow. 

|Craw-craw (krokro:). Pathol. [app. a 
Dutch Negro name, from Du. 4raauw scrateh, 
kraauw-en to scratch, to claw.] A malignant 
species of pustulous iteh, prevalent on the African 
coast, espeeially about Sierra Leone. 

1863 livanderings in WW. Africa \\. 93 A bad kind of 
scabies, commonly called craw-craw..not confined to man- 
kind; goats and other animals often die of it. 1891 Nature 
zo Aug., A papulo-vesicular skin disease called craw-craw 
is endemic in the sleeping sickness region .O’Neil found a 
filaria-like parasite in the vesicles of craw-craw. 

Crawdoun: see CRADDON. 

Crawe, obs. f. Craw, Crow. 

Crawed ‘krod), a. rare. [f. Craw sb, +-ED%.] 
Having a craw or crop. 

1756 P. Browne Fawtaica (1789) 348 Most sorts of birds, 
especially those of the craw'd kind, feed much on its seeds. 

Crawfish (kro-fif), s6. = CRAYFISH q.v. 

L. Still the usual name in U.S. in sense 3 a. 

2. U.S. collog. One who retreats from or baeks 
out ofa position ; a political renegade or turn-coat- 
cf. CRAWFISH @. 

1860 in BarTLeTT. 1889 in FARMER. 

Cra‘wfish, v. 7.8. collog. [f. pree.; from the 
animal’s mode of locomotion.] tr. To retreat 
from a position taken up; to ‘back out’. 

a 1850 in Bartietr Dict. Awer., We acknowledge the 
corn, and retreat, retrograde, crawfish, or climb down.— 
Cairo Times. 1888 The Voice (XN. Y.\ 5 July, The remark 
defeated him for Governor. He tried to crawfish out of it 
.-but it didn’t work. 1888 San Francisco Weekly Exam, 
22 Mar. (Farmer), He was afraid to bet and crawfished out 
of the issue by claiming that he didn’t drink. 

Crawfoul ‘kroful). rave. As much as fills a 
bird’s craw. 

1831 Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 170 A crawful of half-digested 
shrimps 

+ Crawke, crauke. Ods. [Etymology obscure; 
but evidently closely akin to Cracon, and perh. to 
CRACK v. or F. craguer.] =CRACKLING 3. 

¢ 1325 Prose Psalter cili]. 4 My hones dried as craukes, 

1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Cracoke [error for crawke], relefe 
of molte talowe or grese (7. x. crauche [?craucke], crawke 
«r crappe , cremium, 

Crawl ‘krol), 5.1 Ef. Craw 2.7] 
of crawling; a slow creeping motion. 

1818 SHELLEY Kev’. /slai x. xliii, In the silence... Was heard 
o1 high the reptiles’ hiss and crawl. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, xxxiv. (1856) 307, 1 rather dislike the crawl of centi- 
pede or slime of snail. 

Crawl (kr6l), 54.2. Also 7-8 crawls, craul’e. 
See also RRaaL. fa. Colonial Du. &raa/, a. Sp. 
corral: see CORRAL. ] 

tl. An enclosure, pen, or building for keeping 
hogs ‘in the West Indies). Ods. 

1660 HlickERINGILL Jamaica (1661 17 Vhey build two or 
three little Houses, or more; by them called a Crawle, and 
in these, they first inclose these tame Hoggs. 1707 SLOANE 
Famuaica \, p. xvii, ‘These Crawles or houses and sties built 
jor feeding and hreeding hogs. 

b ‘On the coast of Africa, a pen for slaves awaiting ship- 
ment (Smyth Saslor's Vord-bk. 1867). 

2. A pen or enclosure of stakes and hurdles in 
shallow water on the sea-coast, to contain fish, 
turtles, ctc. Also a reservoir for keeping eaught 
turtles, lobsters, etc. in stock for the market. 

he Fatconer Jct, Marine (1789', Craw/, a sort of pen 
- formed by a barricr of stakes and hurdles on the sea- 
coast, to contain any sort of fish within it. 1833 M. Scotr 

om Cringle xvi, 1859) 420 The Turtle Crawls filled with 

eautiful clear water. 1883 /?ad/ A/al/ G. 21 Nov. 11/1 The 
ustom is to give the turtles in stock..three days in the 

‘crawl and three days in the tank 1885 Lavy DRASSEY 

The Trades 338 Vhe spongers go ashore and build a pen, 

r ‘crawl . of stakes, close to the water's edge. 

3. \ village, or enelosure of huts, of Bushmen, 
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Hottentots, or other South African natives: in 
which sense commonly written KRAAL q.v. 

Crawl (krol’, v.1 Forms: 4 croul, creul, 
crul, 4-7 craule, crawle, 5-6 crall, 7 craul, 7— 
erawl, [A rare word in ME. and apparently only 
northern; prob. from Norse: cf. Da. and Norw. 
kravie to erawl, elimb up, Sw. 2rafla to grope, 
Icel. 4rafla to paw or scrabble with the hands 
(mod.lcel. &rafla fram tir to crawl out of), The 
word existed also in West Germanic, but the corre- 
sponding OE. form *crafftaz has not been found. 

To Norse 4rafva corresponds an OLG. *kratalén, whence 
isthe. HG. &rabelen, krabelu to crawl, creep, still used in 
various HG. dialects, but now replaced in mod.G. by 
krabbeln (see Kluge’. The word is a frequentative from an 
OTeut. vb, stem *4rat-; &reS- to scratch, claw, paw: cf. 
Cras v.? and see Grimm 4rabbeln, kribbeln. 

The diphthongal ME. craudle, crawle \from cravle), was 
reduced to cra/¢ by end of 15thc., riming with saza// in 
Spenser: cf. the form-history of Awt. But the phonology 
of the carly forms cvezvle, creule, croule, crule, is obscure ; 
crewle reminds us of MDu. crévelen, but croule, crile, sug- 
gests some confusion with Crow L, Fr. croulvr: see esp. 
sense 6.] 7 

lL. zxtr. To move slowly in a prone position, by 
dragging the body along close to the ground, as a 
child upon its hands and knees, any short-limbed 
quadruped or reptile, an insect, serpent, worm, slug. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 6612 (Cott.) Pai fand bot wormes 
creuland emid [v. r. Gétf. crouland, Fatzf crawlande, Trin. 
crulyng]. /éfd. 11836 (Cott.) Wormes creuld [Gé¢t. cruled, 
Fairf. crauled, 77. cruled] here and pare. (1570 Levins 
Manip. 44/1 To craule, repere, serpere. 1590 SPENSER J. Q. 
1. 1. 22 Serpents small..Which swarming all about his legs 
did crall. 1665 Hooke A/icrogry. 201 Spiders..craul under 
the Rail. 1720 Gay Poents (1745) 1. 100 Slow crawl’d the 
snail. 1863 Geo. Exior Rowola im. xii, The children 
trotted or crawled towards her. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Up 
Nile xiii. 361 We had to crawl into the sanctuary upon 
our hands and knees. 1890 Besant Demoniac i. 15 They 
spcke of worms, reptiles, and things that crawl. 

Jig. 1844 Mrs. Browninc Poems, Dead Pan xxxi, See! 
the wine crawls in the dust, Worm-like. 

+b. ¢ravs. To crawlupon or over. Obs. rare. 

@ 1641 SucKLING Poets (1646) 48 Snailes there had crawl’d 
the Hay. 1796 Exiza Parsons A/yst. H’arning 1. 150 The 
veriest wretch that crawls the earth, 

2. transf. To walk, go, or move along with a 
slow and dragging motion. 

cx1460 Towneley Myst. 1535 The aged Symeon cralls to 
kyrk. 1sg0 SHaks. A7ids. N. ut. ii. 444, 1 can no further 
crawle. 1639 Futter Holy War u. xxv. (1840) 81 The 
patriarch crawled to Rome, being a hundred years old. 
1681 Cotton fond. Peak 25 This Fountain is so very 
small, Th’ Observer hardly can perceive it crawl Through 
the sedg. 1798 SoutHey Zclogres v, The poor old 
woman Told me that she was forced to crawl abroad And 
pick the hedges. 1810 Scott Lady of L. v1. xxiv, Mark it 
as the sunbeams crawl, Inch after inch, along the wall. 
1835 Lytton Rienzi vi. ti, Gloomy vehicles .. crawling 
heavily along. . 

b. Toencroach stealthily zor. rare. 

1826 Coppett Kur. Rides (1885) 11. 241 This forest has 
been crawled upon by favourites and is now much smaller, 

3. jig. a. To move or progress very slowly. 

1605 SHaks. Leari.i.42 While we Vnburthen’d crawle 
toward death. 1654 R. WuHITLocK Zootomia 124 Sicknesse 
posteth to us, but crawleth fromus. 18g0 Kinestey A ?/?. 
Locke xxx, Months and seasons crawled along. . 

b. To move stealthily, sneakingly, or abjectly. 

1613 Suaxs. Hen. V7//, ui. ii, 103 Cranmer .. Hath 
crawl dinto the fauour of the King. @ 1716 Soutn (J.), That 
litter of absurd opinions that crawl about the world. 1805, 
Scotr Let. to Afliss Seward in Lockhart xiv, These Gaelic 
poems. .are very unequal. .often drivelling and crawling in 
the very extremity of tenuity. 1813 SnetLey Q. J/aé iv, 
Art thou not the veriest slave that e’er Crawled on the 
loathing earth? 

4. Of plants, etc.: To spread over a surface with 


extending stems or branches; to trail, creep. (rare.) 

1634 Mitton Comtus 295 A green mantling vine That 
crawls along the side of yon small hill. 1668 CuLrerrer & 
Coe Barthol. Anat... xv.38 A little.. Nerve..which crawls 
up and down the Coat of the Liver. 1867 Lavy HERBERT 
Cradle L. ii. 57 Passion-flowers, iponizas, and hibiscus 
crawled over every wall. 

5. transf. To beall ‘alive’ wth crawling things. 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 204 All my skin cralled 
with lyce. 1658 S. Ricnarpson Torments of ffell in 
Phenix 1708) 11. 435 Dead Bodies. .that lie rotting. .until 
they crawl all over with Worms 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /fist. 
(1776) VIII. 127 The whole ground seemed alive, and 
crawling with unceasing destruction fants]. 1863 J. G. 
Murpny Comm. Gen.i. 20 Let the waters crawl with the 
crawler. 

6. To have a sensation as of things crawling over 
the skin; to feel ‘creepy’, to ‘creep’. 

[he first quot. here may really be from F. exenler ‘to 
shake, tremble, quiver, quake’ (Cotgr.): see CRowL.] 

a@1300 Cursor JM. 3567 ‘Cott., Gott.) Quen pat [a man] 
sua bicums ald .. lt crepes crouland in his bak [7r7. hit 
crepeb crulyng, /‘aiz/. wip crepinge croulis]. 1881 Cou/ess. 
frivolous Girl 161 Kissing a ragged infant or two, whose 
dirtiness positively made ine crawl. 1889 M. 1. Wiisixs 
Lar away Melody (1891 15 You make ime crawl all over, 
talkin’ so much about dyin. 

+ Crawl, v.2 Obs. Also 6 erall, 7 craul. To 
entangle. : 

1548 Unatt, ete. Fras. Par. Tim.iii.(R.), Beyng cralled 
in the deuilles snares. @ 1633 Austin .J/edit, (1635) 282 
When we have crauled, and ravel’d our Soules into Knots, 
at last..wee fall, like a Weaver, to Cutting. /did. 284 The 


CRAYER. 


unprofitable Web of my Life, which in the Weaving I have 
so strained.. Knit, and crawled. 

Crawl, obs. form of CRowL v. 

Crawler (krolex). [f. Crawi v.'+-ER1.] 

1. One who or that which crawls; a crawling 
ereature, a reptile, ete. 

1649 Loverace Lucasta 140 Unarm’d of wings.. Unhappy 
Crawler on the Land. 1755 YounG Ceuiaur vi. Wks. 1757 
IV. 247 Thou child of the dust. .Thou crawler on earth. 
1820 Byron J/ar. Fad. v.i. 462 The man who dies by the 
adder’s fang May have the crawler crush’d. 1836 W. Irvine 
lstoria 1. 256 Ignorant crawlers upon eaith. 

b. spec. A louse. ? Obs. Cf. creeper. 

1795 WoxcoTt (P. Pindar) Lousiad 1. Wks. 1812, 1. 236 
That we, your Cooks, are such a nasty crew..as to have 
Crawlers in our heads. 1825 Knapp & Bartow. Newgate 
Cal. 1V. 27/2 Crawlers were found in his wounds. 

2. collog, A cab moving slowly along the streets 
in seareh of a fare. 

1865 G. Merepituy 2. Fieming x, Seeing that London 
cabs—crawlers..could when paid for it, do their business like 
lightning. 1871 Datly News 14 Aug., To amend the 
Hackney Carriage Act, in order to prevent what are called 
‘crawlers’ plying along the streets. 

3. fig. a. One who aets in a mean or servile 


way; b. A lazy person, loiterer. 

1856 Boxer Poems (1857) 11. 104 That scheming crawler. 
1880 Silver's Haudbk. Australia 289 Crawlers are not 
wanted, and will soon discover that they are in the way. 


Crawling (krolin), v7. sd. [f. as prec. + 
-1nG1.] The action of the verb CrawL. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 522 Attentive to the 
crawlings of an emmet. 1855 KincsLey Glazcus (1878) 16 
The crawling of a glacier. 1879 CARPENTER A/ent, Phys.1. 
ii. § 53 The crawling of the Maggot or Caterpillar. 

attrib. 1794 Phil. Trans. LXXX1V. 406 It can be entered 
only ina crawling posture. 

Crawling, ///. a. [f. Craw1 v.! + -ine 2.] 
That crawls (/2¢. and fig.) ; see the verb. 

¢€ 1340 Cursor M. 6612 (Fairf.) pai fande bot crawlande 
(Cott. creuland, Gott. crouland] wormis, 1§90 SHaks. 
Mids. N.n. ii. 146 To plucke this crawling serpent from 
my brest. 1642 Rocers Naaman 5 To raise up a base and 
crawling spirit to heaven. 1821 SHELLEY Prow. Und... i. 
The crawling glaciers. /érd., The wingless crawling hours. 


Hence Cua'wlingly adv. 

1672 Eacuarp //ohb’s State Nat. 62 With which your 
Book of Politicks is so crawlingly full. 1865 Dickens 
fut. Fr. 1. xii, Then propitiatingly and crawlingly Mr. 
Riderhood cried. 

Crawling, var. of CROWLING wd. sd. 

Crawly (kroli), a. collog. [f. CRAWL + -¥.] 
Like or having the sensation of insects erawling 
oyer the skin; ‘creepy’. 

1860 THackeray Loveliv, A sort of crawly sensation, as 
of a,.ghost flitting about the place. 1880 ‘Mark Twaix’ 
Tramp Abroad i, 198 It makes one feel crawly even to 
think of it. 

Crawn, obs. pa. pple. of Crow v. 

+ Crawpock. Oés. Erron. form of CrapaupDeE. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xin. vi. 207 A crawpocke 
delivereth from prison. Chelidoniusis a stone taken out of a 
swallowe, which cureth melancholie. ; 

+Cray. Ods. Also7 craye. [a. F. craze:—OF. 
creté:—\,. créeta chalk. Also in F. in sense 2, for 
which another name is f7evre stone.] 

Ll. Chalk. 

14.. Recifes in Rel. Antiq. 1. 52 Do tharto cray that tbir 
parchemeners wirkes withall. 

2. A disease of hawks, in which the excrements 
become excessively hard and are passed with 


difficulty. 

c1450 Bk. Hawking in Rel, Ant. 1.294 Anyvell y-callyd 
the cray, that is when an hawke may not mute, /6id. 295 
The Cray comyth of wasch mete, that is wasch in hote 
water, in defaute of hotemete. 31575 Turserv. Faalcourie 
311 The Stone or Cray. 1618 LatHam 2nd Bk. Falconry 
(1633! 134 This disease. .that wee call..the Craye, is of an 
exiccatiue or astringent qualitie. 

+Craye. Obs. Forms: 6-7 craye, craie, 7 
crea. [app. erron. form of CRAYER.] = CRAYER. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. WII, c. 19 No person .. shall carie.. 
in any ship, bote, crate, or vessell any white wollen clothe. 
1sgt Harincton Ort. Fur, XXX1X. xxvill. (1634) 328 
With gallies, bulks and crayes .. with sailes and oares to 
help at all assayes. 1622 Drayton /oly-olb. xxii. (17481349 
Some shell or little crea, Hard labouring for the land, on 
the high- working sea. 1627 — Agincourt 11 Skiffes, Crayes, 
Scallops, and the like..cou’red all the Seas. 

Craye, obs. f. CRAw. 

Crayer, crare (krée1). Ods.exc. Hist. Forms: 
4 erayer, 5 krayer, 5-7 Sc. crear, 6 creyer, 
crayor, craire, Sc. crayar, 6-7 craier, craer, 
Se. and north, crair, 9 creer, 6- crare. [a. OF. 
crayer, crater, creer, croyer, med.L. crazera, 
creyera.) A small trading vessel formerly used. 

€ 1328 Coer de L. 4785 Berges, schoutes, crayeres [Printed 
trayeres] fele. ?a1400 Worte Arth. 3667 Cogge appone 
cogge, krayers and ober. 1481-90 //owward //ousch. Bhs. 
(Roxb.) 25 His crayer ladden with wete. 1493 Charter iu 
Ilist, Montrose (1866) I. 10 All schippis, crearis, and botis 
perteining to oure leigis. 1548 Hatt Chron. 18b, Robbed 
.v. or vi. littel Craiers and fisher botes laden with fyshe and 
corne, 1551 lets Privy Councilrs Nov.111.417 Those Ilem- 
inges that have unlaufully taken ij Englishe crares. 1611 
Suaks. Cyd. wv. ii. 205 ‘To show what coast thy sluggish 
crare Might easiliest harbour in. 1652 NEEDNAM tr. Selden’s 
Mare Cl. 496 Our Cobles, Crayers, and Boats beeing small, 
.. are easily swallowed by a rough Sea. 1753 Maitcanp 
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Hist, Edin. wi. 248 Every large Lime-boat and Crear with: | 60'The tayle of a Lobster, or river Creuis. /déd. m1. xxviii. 


out a Topmast. 1844 Jack //ist, St. Alonance 73 Six 
creers Sailed regularly from this port to the Orkney Isles. 
1849 J. Grant Airkaldty of Gr. xiv. 131 He made several 
voyages with two armed crayers or sloops between Leith 
and the shores of Fife. 

Crayfish (kré'-fif), crawfish (kr9-fif). Forms: 
a. 5 creuesse, -6z, -eys, krevys, 5-6 crev-, 
creues, -ys(e, 5-7 -is(e, -ice, 6 -yce, -iz, 6-7 
-isse, creavis(e, 7 krevise; 8. 6 creuysshe, 
6-7 crev-, creuish(e, 7 creyvish, 7-8 creevish ; 
y. 6 cretysshe, 6-7 crefish, 7 creytish, craifish, 
crea-fish, 7— cray-fish, crayfish; 5. § craveys, 
6 crav-, craues, -ish, crafyshe, 6-8 crafish, (8 
cra-fish), 7- craw-fish, crawfish. [ME. crevice, 
-visse, a, OF. crevice (13-15th c. in Littré); ef. 
crevis ww., crevicel dim. in Godef.; in OF. also 
escrevisse, mod.F. écrevisse, Walloon grévese, 
Rouchi graviche (Littré); a. ONG. crebiz, MHG. 
krebez, a derivative of stem *£rad- in krab-bo 
CRAB q.v. 

In Southern Mis. the second syllable was naturally con- 
founded with wish (written vss in Ayenbite), ‘fish’; whence 
the corrupted forms under f and y, and the later crey-, 
crayfish. The variants in cra-go back to Anglo-Fr. when 
the stress was still on second syllable, and the first liable to 
vary between crve- and cra-; they are the origin of the 
modern crawfish, now used chiefly in U.S.] 

A. Illustration of forms. 

a, a 1400-50 Alexander 3864 Creuesses. ¢ 1430 Lyne. 
Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 154 A krevys with his klawes 
longe. 1481-90 Howard //ouseh, Bks. (Roxb.) 84 For v. 
crevys ij.d. cx490 Promp. Parv, 102 (MS. K) Creveys, 
fysshe [Pynson creues]. 1513 BA. Aeruynge in Babees Bk. 
(1868) 282 A creues, dyght hym thus. 1544 Puaer Negim. 
Lyfe (1553) 1 iva, Excepte it be a creuisse. 1570 DB. 
Gooce Pop. Atagd. u. (1830) 21 Some pleasant River .. full 
of creuis. 1612 tr. Benvenuto’s Passenger 1. ii, § 87. 163 
Creauises are good for Ilectickes. 1657 Cotes Adam in 
Eden Wiii, To seek after Crevises. 1679 Piotr Staffordsh. 
(1686) 19 Lobsters. .analogous toa Crevice. 1783 AINSWORTH 
Lat. Dict. u, *Carabus..a crab, cray-fish, or crevice. 

8. 1555 Even Decades 302 ‘The flesshe of creuysshes. 1577 
B. GooGr Heresbach's //usb. Ww. (1586) 173 b, Crevishes, 
Barbils, and Chevins. 1658 RowLanp Pour: Theat. ins. 
1o4z Crabs or river Crevish. 1783 {see B 1 b]. 

y. 1555 Epen Decades 115 Full of crabbes or crefysshes. 
1571 Bb. Gooce Heresbach's Husb. \1.(1586) 70 Take a good 
sort of Crefishes. 1597 GERARDE u. ccli, Crayfish Woolfes- 
bane. 1613-6 W. Browne Avvt. Past. u. iii, From his 
lurking hole Had pull'd the Cray-fish, 1683 PAi?. Trans. 
XI]. 269 The Crefish are some of themred. 1756 Nucent 
Gr. Tour, Germ. 11. 443 The largest crayfish in Europe. 
1880 Hux cey (/it/e), The Cray-fish. 

6. 1478 BoToner /tin, (1778) 291 Homines possunt piscare 
- decraveys. 1526 Househ. Exp. Sir T. Le Strange (Add. 
MS. 27448, f. 27 b), A craves and ij crabbes. 1577 Harrison 
England wi. x. (1878) 1. 21 The lobstar, crafish {1587 or 
crevis], and the crab. 1565-73 Coorer 7%esaurus S.v. 
Crusta, Pilles of certain fishes, as of Crauishes. 1624 Capt. 
Ssutnu Virginta v.175 They caught .. great craw- fishes. 
1626 Bacon Sylva (1677) § 45 The Flesh of the Crab or 
Crafish. 19747 Wes.ey /?rim. Physic. (1762) 82 Ashes of 
Crawfish. 1796 Mrs. Grasse Cookery v. 86 A ragoo of 
crawfish, 1867 F. Francis Axgéing i. (1880) 48 The tail of 
a crane 1883 Century Afag, 378 A dozen large craw- 

sh. 

B. Signification. 

+1. Formerly, like Ger. £7eds, a general name 
for all the larger edible crustacea. Oés. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3864 Pan comes pare-out creuesses 
of manykins hewis. 1575 Lanenam Let. (1871) 9 Fresh 
Herring, Oisters, Samon, Creuis, and such like. 1656 W. 
D, tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. ® 159 Crevices are shelled 
swimmers, with ten feet, and two claws : among which are 
huge Lobsters fthree cubits; round Crabs ; Craw-fish, little 
L.obsters, F 

+b. spec. applied to the crab. Oés. 

1509 Barcray Shyp of Folys (1874) 1.271 On the Crauys he 
styll shall bacwarde ryde. 1546 Puaer BA, Childr. (1553) 
Svja, Whe canker..spreadeth it selfe abrode, like the fete of 
a creues, called in latin cancer. 1579 Tomson Calvin's 
Serm. Tim. gog To say, walk on, behave your selues man- 
fully: and go cleane kam ourselues like crevises. 1783 
Ainsworth Lad, Dict. (Morrell) 1, Crevis, or crevish, cancer. 

+2. A general name for large crustacea other 
than crabs. The name Sea crayfish included the 
lobster and its allies: cf. 3 b. Obs. or arch. 

¢ 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 449 Crabbes 
and crevyse and lamprons in lentyne. c1460 J. Russecy 
Lk, Nurture 614 in Babees Bhs, (1868) 159 The bak of 
Crevise, pus he must be sted : array hym as ye doihe be 
crabbe. 1526 Ord. Hen. 1/17 in Househ, Ord. (1790) 182 
Perches, Creviz, Crabs. 1 mess 8d. ¢1532 Dewes /ntrod. 
fr, in Palsgr. 913 Crevyce of the see, howmars. 1575 
lppius § Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 118 Yea, but what 
am [?.. A crab or a crevis, a crane or a cockerel? 1624 
Carr. Smitn }ivginia u. 28 Crabs, Shrimps, Crevises, 
Oysters. 

3. In current use: a. gev. A fresh-water crusta- 
cean, Astacus fluviatilis iver or Fresh-water 
Crayfish, crevzce d eat dottce), resembling a small 
lobster, found in rivers and brooks. Also applied 
to other species of Astaces and of the allied Ameri- 
can genus Cambaris, e.g. the blind crawfish of the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky (C. ped/eectdus). 

cw6o J. Russece BA Nurture 618 in Babees Bh. 

159 Of Crevis dewe douz. 1533 Exvor Cast. //elthe (1541) 
15a, Shell fyshe, excepte crevyse deau doulce. 1577 Harri- 
son England mi. x. (1878) u. 21 The little crafishes .. taken 
--plentifullie in our fresh rivers. 1578 Lyte Dodoens u. xii. 
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426 A freshwater Creauis. 1601 Hottanp diny Il. 443 
Craifishes of the riuer..be diureticall, a@1661 FULLER 
Worthtes 1. (1662) 223 ‘Vhis Sir Christopher is also memor- 
able for stocking the river Yower .. with Crevishes. 1837 
M. Donovan Dom, “con. 11. 213 ‘The Cray-fish or Craw- 
fish is an inhabitant of fresh water, and indeed only of the 
purest water, 1830 Huxtry Crayfish i. 16 There are a 
number of kinds of Cray-fish..but they bear the common 
surname of Astacus. /béd. 31 Crayfishes of a year old are.. 
two inches long. 

b. With London fishmongers and generally on 
the sea-coast of Great Britain; The Spiny Lobster, 
LPalinurus vulgaris, the Langouste of the French. 

1748 Anson's Voy, u.i, 125 This was seacra-fish ; they gen- 
erally weighed eight or nine pounds apiece. 1770 WESLEY 
Wise. God in Creation (1809) 1.275 The crab, the cray-fish, 
and many other animals are seen to devour thein [muscles]. 
1840 Penny Cycl. XV11. 167 Padinurus vulgaris. It is 
the common Sea-crawfish of the shops, Lexgouste of the 
French. 1862 Ansrep Channel Isi. 1. xxii. (1865) 508 
Crayfish are very fine, but not thouglit equal to lobsters in 
the London market. Note. This crustacean is..the spiny 
lobster (Palinurus vulgaris) of naturalists, and attains a 
length of 18 inches. 1865 Gosst Land & Sea (1874) 81 ‘The 
cray-fish, or thorny lobster. 

4. attrib., as crayfish broth, soup; + crevishe 
eyes = CRAB'S EYES; + crevis fish = CRAYFISII. 

1sg9g A.M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bh. Physicke 125/1 Take 6 or 
7 Pickerells Eyes..and as manye Crevishe eyes. .contunde 
all these thinges very small. 1688 R. rlotme Arimoury 
338/ A Crevice, or a Crefish, or as some write it, a Crevis 
Fish ..a Species of the Lobster, but of a lesser size. 1702 
J. Purcet. Cholick Index, Crafish Broths and Garlick 
recommended. 1719 D’Urrey /’rd/s I. 268 All must stoop 
to Crawfish Soop, 

Crayling, obs. f. GRAYLING. 

Craym.e, Crayne, obs. ff. Cream, CRANE. 

+ Crayne, obs. var. of Cranny sd. and v. 

{App. a scribal or typographical error: in Promp. Pary. 
crayne occupies the alphabetical place of ¢ranje; and in 
quot. 1607 two syllables are wanted.]} 

1440 Promp. Parv, 100 Crayne [Pyxson, crany], 7a. 
1607 BarksTeD A/irrha (1876) 61 The tree streight craynes, 
and springs forth a child. 

Crayon (kré'fn), sd. Also 7 crion, eryon, § 
craon, craion. [a. F. crayon, deriv. of craze :—L. 
créta chalk.] 

1. A pointed stick or pencil of coloured chalk or 
other material, for drawing. 

1644 Evetyn Diary (1871: 69 The prospect was so tempt- 
ing that I designed it with my crayon. 1688 R. Ilotme 
Armoury 1. 145'2 Crions [are] either White or Red Chalk 
cut into long pieces, and made sharp at the end to draw 
withall. 1719 J. Richarpson Art Crvticism 174 1f..what 
was done m Oy] is imitated with.. Crayons. 19759 /’A/7. 
Trans. 1.1. 185 He wrote his name .. with a craion. 1823 
J. Bapcock Dom. Amusem, 142 Lithographic Crayons.. 
may be used as pencils upon the stone. 1860 Ruskin Mod. 
Patnut. V. Pref. 6 ote, Chalk débris, black and white, broken 
off the crayons with which Turner had drawn. 


b. /12 crayon(s: usually said of a design drawn 
with a crayon or crayons; also az artist in 


crayons, etc. (Cf. dv colowrs, i otls.) 

1663 Perys Diary 15 May, Sir Thoinas showed me his 
picture..in crayon in little, done exceedingly well. 1681 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1636/8 Another Picture in Red Cryon npon 
white Paper. 1758 Jounson /dler No. 64 P 4 A wonderful 
performer in crayons, 1859 L. OuipHant China & Japan 
II. viii. 181 Sketches of groups of horses in crayon. 

2. transf. A drawing in crayons. +b. fig. A 
work not carried out in detail, a ‘sketch’. 

1662 Everyn Chadcogr. Avb, Collecting the Crayons, 
Prints, Designs. 1787 T. Jerrerson IVyit. (18509) 11. 247 
It is a poor crayon, which yourself..must fill up. 1883 PadZ 
Afall G. 12 May Supp., The gallery of large photographs 
and crayons. 

3. A carbon point in an electric arc lamp. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as crayon-box, -board (see 
quot.), -dra/l, -holder, -sketch. 

1706 Art of Painting (1744) 398 His crayon-drafts are 
also adinirable. 1847 Topp Cyd. -Inat. 111. 347/12 Instru- 
ments resembling crayon-holders. ¢ 1865 J. Wytpr in 
Crre. Sc. 1, 191*2 Insert in each crayon-holder a piece of... 
charcoal. 1880 Wepster Sufp., Crayon-board, thick 
drawing-paper, or cardboard for drawing. 1883 G. Lioyp 
£66 §& Fisw \\. 98 Frank’s original crayon sketch. 

Cray'on,7. [a. I*. crayonner (Cotgr. 1611), f. 
crayon: sce prec.] 

1. trans. To draw (something) with a crayon or 
crayons ; to cover with drawing in crayons. 

1662 Evetyn Diary 10 Jan., When Mr. Cooper, the rare 
limner, was crayoning of the King’s face and head. 1802 
Mar. Epceworth Den Wks. 1832 VI. 305 The floor 
crayoned with roses and myrtles, which the dancers’ feet 
effaced. 1851 Wictis in Th. Jrving’s Life § Lect. 1V. 69 
The flesh is most skilfully crayoned, the pose excellent. 

2. fig. To sketch, ‘chalk owt’. 

1734 Boxincsroke Lett. to Swift Apr. 12, The other 
{books] will soon follow; many of them are writ, or crayoned 
out. 1797 Ann. Reg. 496 The plan which he had crayoned 
out. 1825 .Vew Monthly Wag. X111. 500 This relic. ha> 
found a new kind of immortality, so charmingly crayoned 
in the page of a trans-atlantic writer. 

Crayon, Oés.: sce CRATHON. 

Cray-onist, [f. Crayon sé.+-1st.] An artist 
in crayons. 

1884 Litted?’s Living Age CI.X1. 73 The charming 
crayonisls of the eighteenth century. 

Cray-onize, v. nonce wd. ([f. as prec. + -1ZE.] 
=CRAYON v.; in quot. fy. to sketch, depict. 


CRAZE. 


1840 /'raser’s Mag. XX. 66g 1.et our own right hand 
crayonise the Frencli chess-men. 


Crayse, craisey. /oa/. Also crazey, crazy. 
(Derivation unknown.) A rustic name of varions 
species of Ranunculus or buttercup. 

c1652 Roxd. Ball, (1873) 1, 340 With milkmaids Iuuney- 
suckle’s phrase, ‘he crow’s-foot, nor the yellow crayse. 
1789 Maxsuact Glocestersh. 1. 178 Creeping crowfoot, pro- 
vincially creeping-crazey. 1847-78 Hlaiiwet, Craisey, the 
butter-cup. /MVilts .. Crazey, crow’s foot. South, 1859 
J. Brivten Q. Jrul. Folkestone Nat. ist. Soc. 1. 29 In 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, etc., Buitercups are known as 
‘ Crazies '—a word, which is in Buckinghamshire embodicd 
in ‘DButter-creeses’ and ‘Yellow creeses', applied indi» 
criminately to the three species. 1879 Priok /’dant-n, 57 
Crazy or Cratsey, the buttercup, apparently a corruption 
of Christ's eye, \.. oculus Christi, the medicval name of 
the murigold. 1884 Ufton-on-Scvern Gloss., Craisy, a 
buttercup. 

Crayues, obs. form of CREVICE. 

Craze (kré'z), v. Forms: 4-7 cras2, §-crayse, 
6-7 craise, 6-craze. [A fuller form acrase, ACRA7E, 
is known in 16th c.; if this existed carlier, the 
probability would be that case was aphctic for 
acrase, and this a. OF, acraser, var. of ¢craser. 
‘The latter is supposed to be of Norse origin: ef. 
Sw. krasa to crackle, sé@ ¢ kvas to dash in pieces. 
If not aphetic for acrase, the ling. crase may be 
immediately from the Scandinavian word.] 

+1. ¢rans. To break by concussion or violent 
pressure ; to break in pieces or asunder ; to shatter. 

¢ 1369 CHaucer Dethe Blaunche 324 With glas Were all 
the windowes well yglased..and nat an hole ycrased. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 325 Ther was many a grete spere crased. 1631 
HMexwoop A/aid of West m1. Wks.1874 11. 299 Thou cans1 
not craze their barres. 1667 Mitton /’. ZL. xn. 210 God 
.. will. .craze thir Chariot wheels. : 

+b. To break the surface of, battcr with blows, 


bruise, crush, damage. Ods. 

¢1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy m. xxiv, lis basenet was bowed 
and ycrased. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. ccxliv. 286 hyng 
Phylyp broused or crased y® castellys of Gentclyne & 
Garney. 1562 Winzet Certain Tractates i. (1888) 1. 3 
Ane schip .. quhilk .. is euy] crasit on the schaldis. 1575 
Lanenam Let, (1871) 22 Sore wounded, craised, and bruseed, 
so as he dyeth of it. 1618 Latnam and Lh. falconry (1633) 
139 If the feathers haue beene much bruised or crased. 1726 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) II]. 260 Many of them [papers] ire 
imperfect and sadly crazed. 

+e. zutr. ‘To be broken, crushed, shattcred, or 

bruised ; to break, crack, suffer damage. Ods. 

¢ 1430 Syr Gener. 5785 The sheldes crased thoo somdele, 
1523 SKELTON Garl. Laurel 1209 Her pitcher sliould not 
crase. 1582 T. Watson Centurie of Loue xxiv. (Arb. 60 
Thou glasse..] maruel howe her beames..Do never cau<e 
thy brittle sides to craze. 1731 Th odrow Corr. (1843 III. 
491, 1 would have caused bind it, but he persuades me it 
would craze in the sea carriage. 1854 F. Tennyson in 
Fraser's Mag. L. 645 The wild waters crazing on the rocks. 


2. Afining. trans.) To crush (tin ore) in a mill. 
‘See CRAZE-MILL, CRAZING 76d. sb. 3.) 


1610 HoLtanp Camden's Brit. 1. 185 Their devices of 
breaking, stamping. .crasing..and fining the Mettall. 

3. trans. To break (a thing) so that the parts 
still remain contiguous ; to crack. Ods. exc. dial. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Lvom. Prol. & 7.381 What quod 
my lord per is no more to doone..I am right siker pat be pot 
was crased. 1941 cf 33 //en. }//, c. 35 The reparacion.. 
of any the pypes of leade hereafter to be crased or broken. 
1665 Hooxe J/icrogr. 43 As soon as these parts are crazed 
by hard rubbing, and thereby their tenacity spoiled, the 
springiness..makes a divulsion. 1880 HV. Cornwall Gloss., 
Craze, to crack. ‘I’ve crazed the jug’. 

b. sfec. To produce minute cracks on the surface 
of (pottery). (Cf. CRACKLE sé. 3.) 

1874-80 [see CRAZED 2]. 1888 //arfer's Alag. Sept. 525 The 
Japanese potter. .opens his oven..and permits a cold blast 
of air toenter for the express purpose of ‘crazing’ kis pro- 
ductions. 

c. zzlr. To become minutely cracked: said of 
the glaze on the surface of pottery. 

1832 [see Crazinc vhd. sb.). 1883 Binns Gutae Herc. 
Porcelain Wks. 26 The glaze..will not craze o: crackle on 
the surface. 1888 //arfer's A/ag. Sept. 525 To secure a 
paste and glaze whose coefficients of expansion were the 
same..a condition of things m which the glaze should not 
Scrazers 

4. fig. To destroy the soundness of, impair, ruin ; 
to ruin financially, render bankrupt. (Usually in 


pass.) Obs. or arch, 

1561 Dacs tr. Budliiger on Afoc.\ 1573) 163b, Revelyng 
his truth to the world now crased and waxen old. 1581 J. 
Bece //addon's Answ. Oser. 119 Thinkyng thereby to 
craze the force of veritie. 1593 NasHE Christ's 7. 29 b, 
Creditor. .crazd, and deade and buried in debt. 1641 Hey- 
woop Aeader here, etc., French and Spanish wines. .1n their 
worth deboyst and craisd. 

5. To impair or break down in health; to render 
infirm. Usually in fa. ffle.: Proken down in 
health, decrepit, arm. Crazed tn his wind (of a 
horsc): = BROKEN-WINDED. Qdés. or arch. 

1476 Sik J. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 775 111. 161, I 
ame somewhatt crased, what with the see and what wythe 
thys dyet heer. a@ 1555 Ripcey Hks. 366 Mr. Latimer was 
crazed, but I hear now, thanks be to God, that he amendeth 
again. 1568 T. lower, Ard. Aomitie (1879 46 If fierce 
disease shall crase thy corps. 1637 Heywoop Dyéa/. ii. 123 
Craz'd or in health. 1671 Mitton Saszsom 570 Till length 
of years And sedentary numbness craze my limbs 1684 
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CRAZE. 


1786 Burns Twa Dogs 193 They've nae sair 


in her wind. ae 
1878 Browninc La Saisiaz 49 


wark to craze their banes. 
Job-like. .crazed with blains. — : 

+b. znzfr. To become infirm or diseased. rave. 

1655 GuRNALL Chr, i Arm. iti. (1669) 9/2 Thy body is 
rot so firm, but thou findest this humour over-abound, and 
that part craze faster than another. ; i 

6. To impair in intellect; to render insane, drive 
mad, distract. Usually in fa. pple.. Insane, mad, 
deranged, Crazy. (Now the ordinary seuse. ) 

© 1496-7 Paston Lett. No. 940 III. 391 Your broder..ys su 
troubelid witb sekenes and crasid in his mynde, that I may 
not kepe hym aboute me. 1605 SHaxs. Lear i. iv. 175 The 
greefe hath craz'd my wits. 1685 Loud. Gaz. No. 2030/4 
Aged about 52 years..something Crazed in his Wits. 1780 
Cowrer Progr. Err. 394 Inscriptions.. Such as. .Craze anti- 
quarian brains with endless doubt. 1824 Mepwin Convers. 
Byvon (1832 11.17 Theupbraidings of her own conscience, 
and the loss of her child, crazed the old lady's mind. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens IV. xx. itt. 73 The outbreak which was 
soon to craze the world with terror. 

b. zutr. To become crazy, go mad. 

1818 Keats Exdys. 1, My tortured brain begins to craze. 
1835 Browninc Paracelsus 1. 21 Asking a life to pass ex- 
ploring thus, Till near I craze. 1861 J. Pycrort Vays § 
lords 365 Keeping the head from crazing, and the heart 
from breaking. 

Craze (kré'z), 56. Forms: 6 erase, 7 crayze, 
3 \ereaze, crease), 7— craze. ([f. CRAZE v.] 

+1. A crack, breach, cleft, flaw. Oés. 

1587 Freainc Contin. Holinshed U1. 1545/2 The weight of 
the wall it selfe..made a clift or crase therein. 1611 Cotscr., 
Cas, hoarse like a bell that hath got a craze. 164g RuTHER- 
ForD Tryal & Trt. Faith (1845) 339 The frame .. must be 
kept from the least craze or thraw in the wheels. ; 

tb. fg. A flaw, defect, unsoundness; an in- 
firmity of health or of brain. Ods. 

1534 Fisuer Let. to Cromwell in Strype Eccl. Men. 1. 
175, 1.. fall into crasesand diseases of my body. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary \.(1625)75 Whilst there is yet but one craze 
or slender flaw in..thy reputation. 1608 Hieron Defence 
1, 71 Would it not argue a craze in the brayne? 1655 
Gurnatt Chr, in Ari. xii. (1669) 153/2 This defect and 
craze that is in the Saints judgement. 

2. An insane or irrational fancy; a mania. 

1813 Sir R. Witson Diary Il. 204 The Duke.-has a 
twist, or, as the Scotch say, a craze on the subject of dress. 
1858 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. ti. Wks. I. 37, I had a per- 
fect craze for being despised. 1877 E. R. Conver Bas. 
Faith ix. 389 The miser’s craze for gold. 

b. Craziness, insanity; a crazy condition. 

1841 Lp. Cockaurn Circuit Journey (1883) 147 Germany, 
where mysticism and craze seem to be indigenous. 1887 
R. N. Carey Uncle Max x. 78 Until my head is in a craze 
with pain and misery. 

+ ¢. A crazy person, a crack-brain. Obs. rare. 

16.. Songs Lond, Prentices (Percy Soc.) 96 Tom Dekker, 
Haywood, Middleton, And otber wand’ring crayzes {vie 
blazes}. 

3. JLning. (See quots. and cf. Craze v. 2 and 
CRAZE-MILL.) 

1778 W. Price Win, Cornub. 221 ‘The tin..is sorted into 
3 divisions .. the middle .. being named .. the crease, 
/bid. 319 Creazes, the work or Tin in the middle part of the 
Buddie in dressing. [Hence in Weare Dict. Terms, Rav- 
MonD .Véning Gloss., etc}. 

Crazed kréizd), pp/. a. [f. Craze v.+-ED1.] 

+1. Broken, cracked ; flawed, damaged. Oés. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4830 Twa crasid gatis. 1477 Earv 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 20 A Crased shyp, whicbe in drown- 
yng her self, Drowneth many other. 1528 Zest. Ebor. 
(Surtees) V. 248 To the mending of one crasid chaliche. 


€ 1592 MarLtowe Few of Malta i. i. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac’s | 


Lett. n. (1654) §7 Cast on shore by a storm in a craised 
Vessel. 1819 SHEttEY 2. Bell the Third v1, x, Like a 
crazed bell-chime, out of tune. 

2. spec. Of pottery: Having the surface or glaze 
covered with minute cracks. 

1874 Pusch g May, When the glaze on china-ware cracks, 
it is said technically to be crazed. 1880 WessteR SiZf., 
Crazed pottery, that which has the glazing covered witb 
irregular cracks, 

+3. fig. Impaired, damaged, unsound; ruined in 
estate, bankrupt; of cracked reputation. Ods. 

1590 Suiaxs. Wids. NV. 1.1. 92 Yeclde Thy crazed title tomy 
certaine right. 1621-51 Burton Axat. Med. 1. ii. av. i, Why 
may not the mother be a whore, a peevish drunken flurt..a 
crased peece, a foole? 1927 Swirt Mehat passed in London, 
Several crazed and starving creditors. 

+ 4. Broken down in health; diseased; infirm. 

15955 Epen Decades 98 Leauynge cuer the crased men 
behynd hym. 1§72 J. Jones Bathes Buckstone 10b, The 
best drinke for the crased at Buckstone, is meane Ale. 1632 
Litucow J7rav. m1. (1682) 79 With a fearfull heart, a crased 
body, a thirsty stomach. 1645 RutnerrorD 7ryal & Tri. 
Faith (1845) 247 Caring for his crazed body. 

5, Mentally impaired or deranged; insane ; 
=CRaAzy 4. Cf. cracked. 

1992 Davies Jymort. Soul xiv. (1714) 17_ No craz’d Brain 
could ever yet propound..so vain and fond a ‘Vhought. 
a 1652 J. Sst Sed, Disc. vili. goo Crazed and distracted 
persons. 1711 Hearne Collect, (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) III. 170, I 
took him. .for a craz’d Man, 1876 C. Geikie Christ xxxviii. 
448 A mere crazed enthusiast. 

6. Comb., as crazed-headed adj 

1678 Bryan /élgr. 1. 5 A Company of these Craz‘d- 
headed Coxcombs. 

+ Cra‘zedness. Vés. [f. prec. +-Ness.] The 
state of being crazed ; infirmity of body or mind. 

1594 Hooker Acct. Pol. Pref. § 3 In the crazednesse of 
their mindes. a 1603 T. Carrwricut Confut. Rhem. N. T. 
(118 642 lucob ‘in the feeblencsse and crasednesse of his 
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body). 1678 Cupwortn /yfell, Syst. 1. v. 658 A kind of 
crazedness or distraction. 

Cra-zeling. zonce-wd. A person affected with 
a craze or mania. 

1859 W. Cuapwick Life of De Foe x. 443 [They] look 
upon [him]. .as a crazling and a fool. 


+Craze-mill. Ods. [Cf. CRaze v, 2.) A 


mill for crushing tin ore: see CRAZING v6/. 56, 3. 

1671 Phil. Trans. V1. 2111 Two sorts of Tin; the one, 
which is too small, the other, too great. The latter is new- 
ground ina Crazemill (in all respects like a Greist-mill with 
two stones, the upper and the neather). 1730-6 in BaILey 
(folio), Craze Mill, Crazing Alill. 

+ Cra‘zen,a. Obs. =CrazeD; broken, shattered. 

1596 R. Liincue) Déed/a (1877) 74 As the crazen tops of 
armelesse Trees .. Do tell thee of the north winds boisterous 
furies. 

Crazied (kré!-zid), pp/. a. rare. 
vb. to crazy; cf. to dezzy.] 

+a. aaj. Unsound, infirm, ‘shaky’ (0é5.). b. 
pa. pple. Made crazy, distracted. (= CRAZED 3, 5.) 

1652 Plea for Free State 32 The crazied and uncertain 
life of a King. 1684 H. More Axswer 312 The fruits of. .a 
crazied fancy. 1842 Orperson Creo/, xiii, 138 Like one,. 
crazied with care. or 

Crazily (kré-zili), adv. 
In a crazy manner. 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. 1. ii. 195 It would be a sign 
that things hung very crazily and unsoundly together. 
1814 Map. D’Arsiay Diary (1876) IV. Ixi. 232 She now 
jumped about the room, quite crazily. 1871 R. Extis 
Catullus xvii. 3 The rotten Legs too crazily steadied on 
planks of old resurrections. 

Craziness (krétzinés). [f. Crazy + -Negss.] 
The state or quality of being crazy. 

1. The state of being flawed, damaged, or liable 
to break down. 

1664 Power Ex. Philos. 11. 177 By reason of the crazi- 
ness of the roof of tbeir {colliers’] works, which often falls 
in of its own accord. 

+2. The state of being broken down in bodily 
health or constitution ; indisposition, infirmity ; 
shakiness. Also fig. Obs. 

1602 FuLsecke Pandectes Ded. i, Her. .sisters did condole 
with her, and deplore the iniurie of the times which did 
cause her crasines. 1621 Lp. Wittiams Fortescue Papers 
166, I have bene much tormented with a flying report of 
your Lordships crazynes and indisposicion. 1640 HoweELt 
Dodona's Gr. (J.), The craziness of her title. 1697 Locke 
Let., Tbe craziness of my body so ill seconds the inclination 
I have to serve him. 

3. Unsoundness of mind. 

1755 Jounson, Craziness..2. Weakness of intellect. 1843 
H. Rocers £ss. (1860) III. 47 It may appear downright 
craziness tocommon sense. 1882-3 ScuarF Encycl. Relig. 
Kuowd, 1. 69 Amalric's doctrines, which he characterized as 
mere craziness. ‘oft 

Crazing (kr-zin),v6/. sb. [f. CRAZE v. + -ING1.] 

1. The action of the verb Craze; crushing, 
bruising, cracking, etc. (/7¢. and fig.) ; spec. of tin 

, ore, and of pottery (CRAZE @. 2, 3 b). 

1526 Pilgr. Pexf. (W. de W. 1531) 58b, To kepe the rule 
of holy obedyence, hole and sounde, without crasynge or 
brusynge. @ 1661 Futter Worthies (1662) 195 In Stamping, 
Drying, Crazing and Melting. 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
/ain & Gl. 30 Crazing is a technical phrase, used to denote 
the cracking of the glaze. 

+2. concr. A crack, cleft, chink. Ods. 

1388 Wycuiir Odad. i. 3 Dwellynge in crasyngis of stoonys. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xvu. cxxiii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Chynes and crasyng of schippes bep stoppid ber wip. 

3. Crazing-mill, a mill for crushing tin ore. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 12a, From the stamping mill it 
{the Tin} passeth to the crazing mil, which .. bruseth the 
same toa fine sand. 1884 R. Hunt Brit. Mining 65 The 
tin miner. .took them to the crazing-mill. 

Cra‘zing, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-ING2.] That 
crazes: see the verb. 

1818 Mitman Sazor 241 The form winds could not bow 
Nor crazing tempests. 

Crazy (kré-zi), a. Forms: 6-7 erasy, 6-8 
crasie, (6 craesie), 7-8 crazie, 7- crazy. [f. 
CRAZE Y, or 5b, + -¥.] 

1. Full of cracks or flaws; damaged, impaired, 
unsound ; liable to break or fall to pieces ; frail, 
‘shaky ’. (Now usually of ships, buildings, etc.) 

1583 Stuspes A vat. Abus. 1. (1879) 51 If Aeolus with his 
blasts, or Neptune with bis stormes chaunce to hit vppon 
the crasie bark. 1§95 SpeNnsER Col. Clout 374 Or be their 
pipes untunable and craesie? 1612 T. TayLor Cos, Titus 
1. 16 As a crazie pitcher which is vnfit to hold water. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 1. x. 151 With acrazy ship. 1776 ADAM SMITH 
IV, N.u. ii. 1.310 The house is crazy ..and will not stand very 
long. 1844 Dickens Left, (1880) I. 119 The court was full 
of crazy coaches. 1868 Freeman Vorwe. Cong. (1876) LI. ix. 
336 An old crazy ship. 

+2. Waving the bodily health or constitution 
impaired; indisposed, ailing; discased, sickly; 
broken down, frail, infirm. Odés. 

1576 Fremine Paxopl. Epist. 4 Remove not from the 
place where you be, sithence you are weake and crasie. 
1591 Suaks. 1 //en. V/, m1. ii. 89 Some better place, Fitter 
for sicknesse and for crasie age. 1611 Sperp ///st.Gt. Brit. 
IX, x¥. (1632) 782 The King somewhat crasie, and keeping 
his Chamber, 1712 Stre.e Sfect. No. 426 » 2, I find my 
l'rame grown crasie with perpetual Toil and Meditation. 
1807 Jed. Frnl. XVUI. 290 By a guarded inode of living. . 
a very crazy constitution is frequently piloted into old age. 
1847 L. [lunr Wen, Women & B. IL. ti. 33 An indulgence 
conceded to his little crazy body. 


[Assuming a 


[f. Crazy + -Ly ?.] 


CREAGHT. 


3. fig. and transf. Unsound, impaired, ‘ shaky’ ; 
frail, infirm. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 3 Fraile and crasie mortall men, 
remembring wel their owne infirmitie. 1641 Mitton Re- 
Sorit, M1. (1851) 34 Yo keep up the floting carcas of a crazie 
and diseased Monarchy. 1647 Be. Hatt Rem. IWks. (1660) 
29 Misdoubting what issue those his crasie evidences would 
find at the Common Law. 1784 Cowrer Jask 1. 60 The 
old And crazy earth has had her shaking fits More frequent. 

+b. Broken down in estate ; ruined, bankrupt. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresizy’s Aiusent. 29 There sneaks 
a Hunger-starv'd Usurer in quest of a Craste Citizen. 

4. Of unsound mind; insane, mad, demented, 
‘cracked’. Often used by way of exaggeration in 
sense: Distracted or ‘mad’ with excitement, vehe- 
ment desire, perplexity, etc. 

1617 J. CHampertain Let.in Crt. §& Times Fas. 1, U1. 19 
He was noted to be crazy and distempered before. 1664 
Butter Hud. u. Ep. Sidrophel 2 ‘Tis in vain To tamper 
with your crazy brain. 1732 Frankun Let. Wks. 1887 I. 
407 ‘ Lord, child, are you crazy?’ 1779 Mrs. THRALe in 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary & Lett. May, Mr. Murphy is crazy for 
your play. .do pray let me run away with the first act. 1856 
Sir B. Bropie Psychol. fnug. 1. i. 24 Lord George Gordon, 
a crazy fanatic, led the London mob to burn down Newgate. 
1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. xix. ii. 7 Linked in a marriage 


without love..driving each other crazy with..mutual spite. 


> 


b. Of things, actions, etc.: Showing derange- 
ment of intellect ; insane, mad. 

1859 Sat, Rev. VII. 471/1 Crazy theories. 18.. WHITTIER 
Cassandra Southwick ix, By crazy fancies led. 1885 A/anch. 
Exam. 13 Oct. 5/1 Tbe crazy wildness of his appeal. 

5. Comb., as crazy-headed adj. ; crazy ant (see 
quot.) ; crazy Betty (see quot.: cf. CRAYSE); 
crazy bone (U.S.), the ‘funny-bone’; crazy 
quilt (U.S., a patchwork quilt made of pieces of 
stuff of all kinds in fantastic patterns or without 
any order; so crazy patchwork, crazy-work. 

1885 Lapy Brassey The Trades 132 Another curious 
variety is appropriately called the *‘ crazy ant’. He always 
seems to be in a violent hurry..moving forwards, back- 
wards, and sideways in the most purposeless and insane 
manner, 1880 Jerrertes Gt. Estate 24 Where to find the 
first *‘ crazy Betties’.. These are the marsh marigolds. 1880 
WessTer Supp., *Crazy-bone..so called on account of the 
intense pain produced when it receives a blow. 1736 J. 
Lone Assize Seri. Govt. 3 *Crazy-headed people. 1885 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 531/2 Alternate stripes of *‘crazy 
patchwork’ embroidered oncrimson turcoman. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. 1X. 61 The*crazy-pate banker. 1886 Pall Mall GC. 
12 Nov. 6/2 What is generally called *‘ crazy quilt’ in the 
States and patchwork in England. 1890 Century Mag. May 
47/1 As uncertain in marking as the pattern of a crazy-quilt. 

Crazy, a buttercup: see CRAYSE. 

Crazyologist. A word formed in derision of 
CRANIOLOGIST. 

1834 Sourney Doctor xxxiv. (1849) 82 The feeling of 
local attachment..Spurzheim and the crazyologists would 
have found out a bump on his head for its local habitation. 

Crea, var. CRAYE, Ods., small trading vessel. 

+Cre‘able, ¢.1 Ods. [a. OF. creable, now 
croyable.| To be believed, credible. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Alet. xv. x, How tbis fable is creable. 

+ Creable, 2.2 Obs. [ad. L. credbil-ts, f. creave 
to CREATE: see -BLE.] That can be created. 

71656 Be. Hart Rem. Wes, (1660) 371 Man, as he was 
creable, fallable, saveable, 1677 Gate Crt, Gentiles I. wv. 
432 The creative power extendes it self to every thing 
creable. 17.. Watts cited by WorcESTER. 

Creach, var. of CREAGH, plunder. 

+ Crea‘chy, a. Obs. or dial. [Deriv. unknown.] 

1. See CREECHY. j 

2. dial. Broken down, dilapidated, infirm; sickly, 
ailing; =CRAzY 1, 2. 

1715 Byrom $72. & Lit. Rem. (1854) 1. 1. 31, I sent a box 
to London..open it, but carefully, ‘tis creachy. 1842 F.E. 
Pacet St, Axtholin's 44 You poor old creachy creature. 
1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Creachy, sickly ; weakly; ailing. 

Crea-fish, obs. f. CRAYFISH. 

|| Creagh, creach (krex), s. Also 9 craich. 
(a. Gaelic and Irish creach plunder, pillage.] 

1. An incursion for plunder (in Ireland and the 
Highlands of Scotland) ; a raid, foray. 

1814 Scott Wav. xv (heading), A Creagb, and its con- 
sequences, ote, A creagh was an incursion for plunder, 
termed on the Borders a vaid. 1845 New Séatist. ace. 
Scot. XV. 198 A border parish was exposed to sudden in- 
roads and craichs. 1888 Blackw. Mfag. Apr. 535 Farmers 
who lay exposed to the creaghs. 

2. Booty, prey. ; 

1818 Scotr //rt. Afid/. xlix, The cattle were in the act of 
being driven off, when Butler ..rescued the creagh. 1873 
Burton “ist. Scot. V1. Ixv. 22 Large ‘creacbs’ of prey were 
driven by the Highlanders. ; 

Hence Creagh v. ¢razs., to raid, plunder. 

1883 Sat. Rev. LV. 464 Those who are ‘creaghed ’. 1884 
Miss Hickson /redand in 17th C. 1. 14 The wild creaghting 
life of Ulster. 

|| Creaght (krext, kréit), sd. Also 6 creete, 
7 create, cret(e, kreat. [a. Mid.Irish caeraz- 
gheacht, mod.Ir, caoraigheacht, (craoidhecht, crotd- 
hecht:, £. caera, caora sheep (the application 
being transferred to homed cattle).} In /rzsh 
Hist. a nomadic herd of cattle driven about froin 
place to place for pasture, or in timc of war with 
the forces of their owncrs. (The word often in- 
cludes the herdsmen or drivers.) 


121 The swaying branches creak and groan. 


CREAGHTER. 


1596 Srenser State [rel, Wks. (Globe) 652/2 He shall finde 
no where safe to keepe his creete .. that in shorte space his 
creete, which is his moste sustenaunce, shalbe .. starved for 
wante of pasture. 1612 Davies Why freland, etc. (1787) 123 
[In these fast places] they kept their creaghts or herds of 
cattle. 1633 StarrorD Pac, Hib, x. (1821) 127 ‘Vhe residue 
.. 1 haue left to keepe their Crets. 1643 Cot. H. O'NeiLe 
Relation in Gilbert Contemp. list. Affairs Ircl. 11. 201), 
O'Neill ordered his army and creaghts to move. 

{| Sometimes misunderstood and looscly or 
erroncously used. 

1646 in Sir J. Temple /rist Redell. (1746) 121 Commonly 
bringing their Cattle into their own stinking Creates. 1658 
UssHer Annals 227 ‘The country people. .dwelt scattered 
m cretes and cabans. 1855 Macaucay //ist, Eng. U1. 673 
He was soon at the head of seven or eight thousand Rap- 
parees, or, to use the name peculiar to Ulster, Creaghts. 


2. transf. Applied to Eastern pastoral nomads. 

1634-77 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 170 Near this place we 
overtook some of those Creats or wandring Herds-men, 
old Anthors commonly call Nomades..now of no accompt 
amongst the Persians. 

Hence Creaght v., to take cattle from place to 

lace to graze. 

1610 W. FotkInGHAM Art of Survey. x.25 They do.. by 
kreating and shifting their Boolies from seed-fur til haruest 
bee inned, both depasture and soile their grounds. 1612 
Davies Why [reland, etc. (1787) 161 It was made penal to 
the English to permit the Irish to creaght or graze upon 
their lands. 

|| Creaghter. [f Creacur+-rk.] Anomad. 

1653 Hotcrorr Procopius 1. 3 Some skirmishing about 
bounds they have, being no Creaghters, as other Hunnes. 

Creak (krik), v. Forms: 4-6 creke, 5-6 
kreke, 6 (crik), 6-7 creake, 7 creeke, 7~9 creek, 
7- creak. [App. cchoic; cf. crake, and croak. 
The ME. pronunciation would be (krék) and that 
of the 16th c. (krék): the application of the verb 
has prob. been modified as the vowel-sound 
became narrowed.] 

I. t1. zutr. Formerly: Yo utter a harsh cry: 
said of crows, rooks, etc., where Croak is now 
used ; also of geese, etc. Ods. 

¢ 1325 Gloss. W, de Biblesworth in Wright Voc. 152 Le 
bouf uingist owes), la grwe growle (crane lounet, Caz. 
aZS. crekes). 1482 Caxton 7revisa’s Higden vi. xxv. 317 A 
crowe that she hadde norysshed creked ludder than he was 
wonte. 1 Drant Horace’s Epist. xvii. F iij, lf that the 
Crow could bode in whishte, not creake nor make adoe. 1580 
Baret Adv, G g To Gagle, or creake like a goose, glaci/o. 
1604 Fr. Bacon’s Proph. 50 in Hazl. E. P. P. 1V. 270 The 
Henne, the Goose, the Ducke, Might cackle, creake, and 
quacke. 1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 304 The Raven 
or Crow Creeking clear. .signifies fair weather. 

2. zxtr. To make a harsh shrill grating sound, 
as a hinge or axle turning with undue friction, or 
a hard tough substance under pressure or strain. 

1583 StanvHurRsT Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 32 And gates with the 
metal dooe creake in shrilbated harshing. 1615 J. STEPHENS 
Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 37 The Chariot driver ask’d his wheele 
Wherfore it creak’d? -1692 WaAsHINGTON tr. JZilton’s Def. 
Pop. Pref. (1851) 6 The Door creaks; The Actor comes upon 
the Stage. 1726 Leoni A lberte’s Archit. 1. 35 b, That is.. 
best which being rubb’d with the Hand creeks the most. 
1794 Worvsw. Guilt & Sorrow, No swinging sign-board 
creaked from cottage elm. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vi, 
How that door creaks! 1875 Mt Laren Ser. 2nd Ser. vii. 
Mod. New 
shoes are apt to creak. : . ; 

b. ¢ransf. Said of the strident noise of crickcts, 
grasshoppers, etc. 

1653 [see Creakine vl, sd,). 
54 Where crickets creak. é 

e@. ‘Yo move with creaking. 

1834 Mepwin Azgler in Wales 1. 57 With a long, in- 
dented bone.. he.. creaks along the gunnel of the boat. 
1868 WuittlER Aymoug the Hills Prel. 13 A single hay-cart 
down the dusty road Creaks slowly. 

3. zxtr. To speak in a strident or querulous tone. 
(Used in contempt.) Ods. 

In early use allied to 1; in more recent use to 2. 

c1q40 Capcrave Life St. Kath. u. 1006 Ye may weel 
karpe, stryue, clatere, and creke. did. 1v. 453 Lete hem 
calle, lady, lete hem crye and creke [rise break], Suffyseth 
you If ye may leue in pees. 1566 Drant Horace’s Sat. v. 
C viij, I mayntaynde it with toothe and nayle, in all that I 
coulde creake. 1596 Cotse Penelope (1880) 181 Against me 
dare they not to ereake [7/me quake]. 1609 HoLtanp 
Amm, Marcell, xxvii. xi. 321 To creake and vaunt in 
a loftie tragicall note. 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair v. iii, 
Nor .. {bear me down] with his treble creeking, though he 
creek like the chariot wheels of Satan. 1661 P. Battie 
Lauderd. Papcrs (1886) 1. 96, 1 am ane ill beggar, yit I 
must still creak to your ![ordship] for yon presbiterians. 

4. trans. To cause to make a creaking noise. 

r6or SHaks, Adf's Well 1. i. 31 Creeking my shooes on the 
plaine Masonry. 1824 W. Irvine 7. Trav, 1. 24 The wind 
would. .creak the door to and fro. 

II. Phraseological uscs of the verb-stem. 

+5. To cry creak: to confess oneself beaten or 
in error; to give up the contest; to give in. Ods. 
(Cf. to ery CRAVEN, ery CREANT.) 

1537 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsley 1. 399, 1 would make the 
knaves to cry crik. 1573 Tusser //usd. (1878) 102 When 
tilth plows breake, poore cattle cries creake. 1577 STANY- 
nuRSsT Desc. [rel. in Holinshed V1. 52 When the prefixed 
daie [for the combat] approched neere, Vescie.. began to crie 
creake, and secretlie sailed into France. 1582 T. Watson 
Centurie of Loue i. (Arb. 37,1 wow cry creake that ere I 
scorned loue. 1609 Be. W. Bartow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 
164 This Crauen Cocke, after..crowing a Conquest, being 
ready presently to Cry Creake. 
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6. With go, in scnsc ; With a creak, with a creak- 
ing noise. Cf. dang, bump, crack, etc.) 

1848 Mrs. Gaskru JZ. Barton xvii. (1882) 44/1 Creak, 
creak, went the stairs. Her father was coming down. 

Creak (kr7k), s&. [f. Creak v.] 

l. A strident noisc, as of an ungreased hinge, 
new boots, etc. ; a harsh squeak. 

1605 Svivester Du Bartas ui. iii. Lazwe 1336 A wagging 
leaf, a puff, a crack, Yea, the least creak, shall make thee 
turn thy back. 1832 Hr. Martineau //¢l & Valley iii. 46 
Roused by a creak and screech of the latticed window. 1851 
"Tuackeray “ing. f/unt. (1876) 147 lf he wears buckles and 
square-toed shoes. . you never hear their creak. 1878 JZasgue 
Poets 53 The labouring vessel, with creak and strain, Strug- 
gled and groaned like a thing in pain. 

b. The noise made by a cricket. rave. 

1842 THoreau £xcursions (1863) 40 Cheery as the creak 
of crickets. 

+2. A watchman’s rattle. Ods. 

1836 Aun. Reg. 46 He heard Dillon 
creak. 

Creak, var. Crick s6.!; obs. f. CREEK. 
Creaker (krikai), [f Creak v, + -ER/.] 
Something that creaks ; an instrument for making 
a ercaking sound ; a child’s rattle (za/.). 

1855 tr. Lamartince’s Turkcy 104 The creaker that convoked 
the Christians before the invention of bells. 1855 Rouinson 
Whitby Gloss., Creaker, ‘A bairn's creaker’, a child’s 
rattle. 

Creaking (kr7kin), v4/. sb. [f. Creax v. + 
-1NG1,] The action of the verb CrEAK: ta. of 
birds, etc. ; esp. of geese. Ods. 

1575 Turpery. Maulconrie 269 The creaking and crying 
that they {hawks] use in the inewe sometymes. 1653 H. 
CoGan Diod. Sic, 182 The creaking of the grashoppers. 
@ 1693 Urqunart Kadelais m1. xiii. 16 Creaking of Geese. 

b. of things. 

1s20 Burlesque Recipe in Rel. Ant. 1. 251 The krekynge 
of acart-whele. 1605 SHaxs. Zear i. iv. 07 Whe creaking 
of shooes. 1840 Dickens Baru, Rudge ix, Then a gentle 
creaking of his door. 7 

Crea‘king, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG2,] That 
crcaks: see the verb. 

1568 T. Howe. 47d. A mitie (1879) 76 The creking Crow 
and carrion Kight. 1599 Porter Angry Wom, Adingd. in 
Hazl. Dodsley V11. 383 Some creaking goose. 1697 Drypen 
Virg. Georg. m. 510 Creaking Grashoppers. 1800 Mar. 
Evcewortu Belinda (1832) 11. xx. 47 What man can ever 
expect to be loved who wears creaking shoes? 1888 F. 
Home JZad. Afidas u. ii. 127 It is said that ‘ creaking doors 
hang the longest’. y . 

Hence Crea*kingly adv., in a creaking manner ; 
with creaking. 

1832 Blackw. Afag. KX X11. 640 Backwards and _for- 
wards he creakingly swung. 1858 Chad. fral. X. 124 
Bolts and bars. .cautiously and creakingly withdrawn. 

Creaky (krzki), a. [f. CREaK sé, or v. +-y.] 
Characterized by creaking, apt to creak; ¢razsf. 
that creaks under a slight strain, crazy, frail. 

1834 Heap Buddles /r. Brunnen 362 Ailments to which our 
creaky frames are subject. 1861 Ties 23 May, 1 like a 
woman to wait at table.. Men always have creaky boots. 
1878 Mrs. H. Woop Pomeroy Ab. ed. 3) 149 Mrs. Pome- 
roy sat..on a low stool creaky with age. , 

+ Cream, creme, 5.1 Ods. or //ist. Forms: 
4-6 creme, 4-5 creyme, crayme, 4-6 crem, 5-7 
creame, 5 creym, 6 kreme, chreame, 6-7 
eream. [ME. creme, a. OF. cresme, later creme 
miasc., now chréme =Pr. cresma fem.:—L. chrisma: 
see CHRISM and next word. In ME. the form 
crisme was used alongside of this; and since 
the 16the. CHrism has become the accepted 
form.] The consecrated oil used in anointing ; 
~~ CHRISM. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9495 Holy bapteme, Houe 
of watyr, and noytede wyp creme.  ¢131§ SHOREHAM 13 
That hi beethe eke atte fount Mid oylle and creyme alyned. 
1340 Ayenb. 93 Huanne he is ysmered myd pise holy 
crayme.  1432-so0 tr. Afigdex \Rolls) V. 71 Creme scholde 
be blissede in the churche every yere. /dt%d. VI. 159 The 
noyntynge of holy creame [sacri clirismatis, ‘Vrevisa 
crisme). 1502 AKNOLDE Ciroz. (1811) 273 Item whether 
the kreme and oyle be newe, and euery yere newe halowyd. 
1538 Bate Sare Lawes 675 A box of creame and oyle. 1563 
Becon Xeligues of Rome Wks. 383 The byshop must 
annoynt them with chrisme, commonly called, creame. 
a 1602 W. Perkixs Cases Consc. (1619) 320 Popish consecra- 
tion of salt, creame..and suchlike. 1642 J. Taytor(Water 
P.) Mad Fashions, To Baptize with Cream, with Salt and 
Spittle. 1883 tr. Campan's Mary Antoinette 160 Some con- 
secrated oil, called holy cream. 

b. Comb. cream-, creme-box, creme-stock, a 
receptacle for the chrism, a chrismatory. 

1450 In JWaitland Club Misc, 111. 203 Ane crem stok of 
siluer. 1§65 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 106 
Item one creme box broken and defaced. 

Cream krim),sé.2. Forms: 4 creym(e, creem, 
craym, 5 creme, kreme, 5-6 crayme, 6-7 
creame, 7~ cream. [ME. creme, creem, creyme, 
a. F. créme, in OF. cresme fem., Pr. cresma, a 
popular application of cresme chrism (scc prec.), 
with change of gender after L. words in a. 

Both words were in OF. cresme, later creme; according 
to Beza, they were ia 16thc. distinguished in pronunciation 
as le créme, la créme; they are now distinguished in spell- 
ing as le chréme, la créme, but pronounced identically 
crém’. (By etymological conjecture créme, cream, was in 
16th c. referred to L. cremor (see CREMOR), and latinized as 
cremor lactis, crema lactis.)) 
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CREAM. 


1. The oily or butyraceous part of milk, which 
gathers on the top when the milk is Icft undis- 
turbed ; by churning it is converted into butter. 

Clotted or clouted cream, known also locally as Pevou- 
shire, Somersetshire cream, etc.i see CLOUTED. 

1332 Creyme [in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices 1. 404]. 1362 
Lancn. 2. 2. A. vin 269 A fewe Cruddes and Crayin 
(WB. vi. 284 creem, C. ix. 306 creyme]. 1387 Trevisa 
lligden (Rolls) VI. 95 Al be creem and fatnesse of pat 
nylke. e14go romp. Paryv, to1 Creme of inylke, 
guaccum, ¢1460 J. Russe. Bk. Nurture 81 in Babecs Bh. 
(1868) 123 Bewar at eve of crayme of cowe. 1523 Fivzunrs, 
ffusb, § 122 Vf thou haue wo houny take swete creaine. 
1542 Roorpe Pyetary xii. (1870) 267 Clowtyd crayme and 
rawe crayme put togyther. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 314 We 
see Creain is Matured, and made to rise more speedily by 
putting in cold Water. 1778 Love feast 33 With wheezing 
Whistle { He] whisks up his whipt Crean. 1841-44 mi Kson 
Ess., Manners Wks. (Bohn) I. 208 A new class finds itself 
at the top, as certainly as cream rises in a bowl of inilk. 
1889 Boy's Own Paper ro Aug. 714/3 Smearing both with 
Devonshire cream and with honey. 

Jie. 21657 Sin J. Batrour Ann. Scot. (1824-5) I. 262 
Notwithstanding of all this faire wether and sucet crcame 
intendit by the courte. 1661 A. Wricnt in Spurgeon 7 7eas. 
Dav, Ps. cxvii. 2 This turns all that a man hath to cream. 

2. transf. a. A fancy dish or sweet of which 
cream is an ingredient, or which has the appear- 
ance and consistency of creain, as a/mond, chocolate, 
tced cream, etc. 

¢ 1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 7 Fride Creme of Almaundys.— 
Take almaundys, an stampe hem, an draw it vp wyth a 
fyne thykke mylke..gadere alle pe kreme in pe othe. 
1667 Mitton /?. Z. v. 347 From sweet kernels prest She 
tempers dulcet creams. 1751 [see ALMOND Io]. 1831 Cat's 
Vail 29 The creams were not iced. 1836 T. Hoox ©. 
Gurney \L.\, The remnants of a devoured feast. .creams half 
demolished—jellies in trembling lumps. ? 

+b. A substance or liquor of cream-like con- 
sistency; esf. a decoction ‘of barley, ete.): cf. 
Cremor, Ods. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Alankynde 116 Skum or creme of 
the eyes. 1615 Crooxe Body of Wan 119 ‘Till the meate 
bee perfectly chaunged and boyled into a moyst and liquid 
Creame. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 49 Indian Maiz .. must be 
thoroughly boyled, and made into a Maiz-Creame like a 
Barley-Creame. 1668 Cucperrer & Cote Sarthol. Anat... 
xi. 24 To change the acid Cream brought out of the Stomach, 
forthwith into a brackish Salt. 

@. ‘The part of a liquid which gathers on the 
top like the cream on milk; a ‘head’ of scum, 
froth, ctc. 

1669 WorLIDGE Syst. Agric. vii. § 12 (1681) 141 Let the 
Vessel not be quite full, that there may be room for the 
Cider to gather a Head or Cream. 1672 E. Montacte 
tr. Barra’s Art of Afettals \. xii. (1674) 38 Let it stand 
awhile, and if there arise a scum or cream, that is gross, or 
oily, scum it off. 1819 Byron Fan un. clxxviii, ‘The cream 
of your champagne. 

d. A cream-like preparation used cosmetically. 
See also CoLp CreEaM. 

1765 Gotpsm. Double Transform. 85 In vain she tries her 
paste and creams To smooth her face or hide its sean:s 
1810 Russet. Yoa Lady in Poet. Reg. 139 A pot of cold 
cream to Eliza you send..Whoe’er with this cream shall her 
countenance smear, All redness and roughness will strait 
disappear. 

e. Used in the names of some cordials and 
liqueurs, with reference to their viscid character, 
or acknowledged excellence; cream of the valley’, 


of the wilderness, fancy names applicd to gin. 

1858 Mayvnew Paved with Gold i, 1 (Farmer) What's up, 
hee .. is it cream of the walley or fits as has overcome the 
ady? 1873 $4. /’anl's Mag. u. 10 It’s so jolly cold, | shall 
just buy some Cream of the Wilderness for mother. 

3. fig. The most excellent element or part; the 
best of its kind ; the choicc part; the quintcssence. 

1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 197 The gentle- 
men, which be the creame of the common. 1621-51 Burtox 
Anat, Mel. 1. iv. 1. 215, | say of our Melancholy man, he is 
lhe cream of humane adversity. 1632 Massincer Crty 
Madani 1.i, The cream o’ the market. 1688 Bunyan Jeris. 
Sinner Saved (1886) 18 Vhese therefore must have the 
cream of the gospel, namely, the first offer thereof in His 
lifetime. 1773 ates Stoops to Cong. iv, The inside of 
the letter, is always the cream of the correspondence. 1824 
Byron Juan xv. xli, An only daughter, Who seem’d the 
cream of equanimity. 1862 Sara Seven Sons |. iv. 63 Re- 
ceiving the cream of society, but never returning visits, 
1890 Sat, Rez. 1 Feb. 145/2 Flight-shooting at duck is the 
very cream of wild-fow] shooting. 

4. Cream of tartar: the purified and crystallized 
bitartrate of potassium, uscd in medicine and for 
various technical purposes. 

1662 R. Matnew Und. Alch. § 101 The Cream of Tartar is 
..to be had at any Druggist. 1706 Puiturs (ed. Kersey’, 
Cream of Tartar, is made of Vartar, or dry Wine-lees. 
1807 T. Tnomsox Chem. (ed. 3) IL. 287 Tartar, or Cream of 
Tartar as it is commonly called when pure. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cream af tartar whey, two drachms of bitartrate of 
potash are added to a pint of milk. The whey, diluted with 
water, is used as a diuretic in dropsy. 

b. Cream of tartar tree: a trec of Northern 
Australia, <fdansonta Gregortt: see quot. The 
namc is also given to the allied Baobab, whence 
Cream of tartar fruit, the fruit of thc Baobab. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 18/1 Adansonia Gregorii..is a native of 
the sandy plains of N. Australia, and is known as Sour 
gourd and Cream of tartar tree ..The pulp of its fruit has 
un agreeable acid taste, like cream of tartar, and is pecu- 
able refreshing in the sultry climates where the tree is 
ound. 


CREAM. 


5. Cream of lime: pure slaked lime. 

1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1V. 154 Earth con- 
vertable, by a second calcination, into quick-lime, is called 
the cream of lime 1828 Wenster cites Encycl., Cream of 
dime, the scum of lime water. 1871 Tynoatt Frag. Se. x1. 
341 Reservoirs-.containing pure slaked lime—the so-called 
“cream of lime’. 

6. simple attrib. or adj. Cream-coloured, yel- 
lowish white. 

1861 Windsor Express 3 Oct., A cream mare..fetched 
50 guineas. 1887 Zhe Lady 20 Jan. 38/1 Trimmed with 
cream lace. 

b. e//ift. Cream colour ; also, a cream-coloured 
horse, rabbit, or the like. 

1788 Papers Twining Fam. (1887)154 She was drawn by 
a pair of prancing, long-tailed ‘creams’. 1872 Brack Adz. 
Phaeton vii. 96 Barges in cream and gold. 1885 Sazaar 
30 Mar. 1269/2 A grand pair of creams, with their litter of 
young. 1892 Pad/ Wall G. 29 Feb. 3/2 The Queen’s horses 
.. The creams are eleven in number. 

7. atirtb, and Comé., as cream-bowl, -fat, -freezer, 
-patl, -pancake, etc.; cream-blanched, -hued, -white, 
etc., adjs. ; cream-cake, a cake filled with a custard 
made of cream, eggs, etc.; cream colour, the 
colour of cream, a yellowish white; also a¢7r7d. ; 
absol. a cream-coloured horse; cream-cups, a 
Californian papaveraceous plant, Plalystemon cali- 

fornicus, with cream-coloured flowers; cream- 
faced a., having a face of the colour of cream 
.from fear); +cream-joy, a kind of sweet-meat ; 
cream-jug, a small jug for holding cream at table ; 
+ cream-kitte (see quot.) ; cream-laid a., applied 
to laid paper of a cream colour; eream-nut= 
Braztl nul; cream-pan=creaming pan; cream- 
pitcher, (U.S.) a cream-jug ; cream-pot, a vessel 
for holding milk while the cream is forming; a 
vessel for keeping cream ; fig. a dairy-maid ; see 
also quot. 1877 and cf. cream-hille; cream- 
separator, a machine for separating the cream 
from milk; cream-slice, a knife-like instrument 
for skimming milk, or for serving frozen cream ; 
cream - ware, cream - coloured pottery ware ; 
tecream-water (sce quot.) ; cream-wove, wove 
paper of cream colour. Also CREAM-CHEESE, etc. 

1818 MitmMan Samor 3453 Hath the *cream-blanch'd steed 
.. borne away His master? 1590 Tartton News Purgat. 
11844! 56 As merry..as ever Robin Goodfellow made the 
cuntry wenches at their ~Cream-boules. 1636 B. Joxson 
Discov, Wks. (Rtldg.) 747/2 Vou may sound these wits.. 
They are cream-bowl, or hut puddle-deep. 1884 Girl's Own 
Paper Nov. 4/2 Work up the milk into .. *cream-cake. 
1694 Moteswortu Acc. Denmark (ed. 3) 35 A good Breed 
of Horses..of a yellowish “Cream Colour. 1769 Stratford 
Fubilee 1.1. 10 An.. ass set up his horrid bray, started my 
cream colours, 1882 Garde 16 Dec. 533/3 Chrysanthemums 
.. cream colour, full flower. 1605 Suaxs, ‘Zach, v. iii. 11 
Thou *cream-fac’d Loone. 1793-7 Polit. Ecl. in Spirit 
Public Fruls. for 1797 (1799) 1.437 Great Marat. . Sees cream- 
fac’d Stanley turn on Fox his heels. 1719 D’Urrey Pills 
IV. 325, { have. . Ruscan and *Cream joy, Wherewith you 
may slabber you. 1773 Lond. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 The 
following articles... were assayed and marked .. castors, ice 
Pails, *cream jugs. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xv, I ob- 
serve another fly in the cream-jug. 1641 Best Farnz Bhs. 
(Surtees) 93 This feaste [harvest-home] is called the creame- 
potte or *creame-kitte..the workefolkes will aske theire 
dames if they have good store of creame, and say that they 
must have the creame-kitte anon. 1863 R. Herrixc Pager 
4 P.-Making (ed. 3) 123 With reference to the writing. 
qualities .. there are five kinds—cream wore, yellow wove, 
blue wove, “cream laid, and blue laid. 1752 Mrs. Detaxy 
Corr. 131 My “cream-pail is now before me in my china 
case, and makes a very considerable figure. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND /yreas. Fr. Tong, Esbhurrer, to fleet the *creame potte. 
«1625 Frercuen Wt zw. Money u.v, To carry any dirty 
dairy Cream-pot, or any gentle Lady of the I.aundry be- 
hinde my Gelding. 1684 Otway 4 ftheisé 1. i, What would 
your Cream-pot in the Country give for that title, think you? 
1877 /lolderness Gloss., Creain-fot, aharvest supper of cakes 
andcream. 1884 Pad] MallG. Extra 24 July 3/: Thiere are 
three *cream separators, 1887 Spectator 1 Oct. 1305 Milk 
from which the cream has beentaken by the centrifugal creani- 
separator. 1789 W. MarsHact Glonc. 1. 269 *Cream-slice,a 
wooden knife, somewhat in the shape of a table-knife; 
length 12 or 14 inches. 1726 Dict. Rust. s.v.. *Cream- 
water, such Water as has a Kind of Oil upon it or fat 
Scum, which being boiled, turns to several Medicaments. 
184z Tennyson Sir Launcel. & QO. Guinev. 31 Her *cream- 
white mule. 1882 Garden 5 Aug. 110/1 A little Hollyhock 
with cream-white flowers. 1863 *Cream-wove [see ervcam- 
laid). 1891 Haymarket Stores Catal. 387 Foreign note 
paper. Strong cream wove. 

Cream (krim),v. [f. Creat 56.7] 

Ll. intr. Of milk: Yo form cream. 

1596 [see Creamine vl. sb. b]. 1674 tr. Schcffer's Lapland 
xxvill. 131 The Dairy-Maids first letthe milk stand to cream. 
1741 Compl. Fam, Piece. ii, 119 Strain your Milk into a 
Pot..put it in your Pans .. when 'tis creamed, skim it ex- 
ceeding clean from the Milk. 1881 J. P. Snecpox Dairy 
Farming 295 The salient idea in the system is that imilk is 
Sct in 1ce-water to creain. 

b. ¢rans. To cause or allow (milk) to form 
crcam. 

1883 Ilorcester Advert. 9 June 3/2 It is better to cream the 
milk at the farm in small wekeeles 1886 Al! ¥.. Round 14 
Aug. 34 They churn the milk instead of creaming it first. 

2. itr, Of other liquids: To form a scum or 
frothy layer on the surface ; to mantle, foam, froth. 

€1440 Promp. Par’, 101 Cremyn, or remyn, as lycour, 
spumat 1596 Suaks, Afer ht. 11. i, 89 A sort of men, 
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whose visages Do creame and mantle like a standing pond. 
1610 W. Fockincuam Art of Survey i vi. 13 Some Foun- 
taines creame with a liquid Bitumen. 1769 Mrs. RaFFaLtp 
Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 331 Ifit..cream like bottled ale. 1872 
Brack Adv, Phaeton xx. 291 The wine that was frothing 
and creaming in her glass. 

fg. 1840 Laoy C. Bury Hist. Flirt xxiv, My temper 
chafed and creamed under hourly unkindness. 


b. with advb. extension, as dowz, up. 
1844 Tatrourp Vac. Rambles 1. vii. (1851) 94 The stream. . 
was seen creaming down a dark precipice. 1881 Daily Ted. 
24 Feb., The tide creaming past us. 


3. To rise to the top like cream. szomce-u5¢. 


1887 NV. § Q. 7th ser. IV. 57/2 That a man must have 
creamed to the top by prosperity and success, 


4. irans. To skim the cream from the surface of 
(milk). 
1727-31 Baitey vol. II. Cream, to skim off cream. 1852 


Mrs. Cartyte Lett. II. 205 The spoon, which had un- 
luckily been left, after creaming the milk for my tea. 

5. To separate as cream; fg. to take the cream 
of, take the best or choicest part of; to gather as 
the cream. Const. off: 

1615 Crooxe Body of A/az 410 Nourished..by a most pure 
and bright substance out of the separation of the hloud ; as 
if he should say, it is creamed as it were off from the bloud. 
1677 Cleveland's Poems Ded. A. iv, Yet how many such 
Authors must be creamed..to make up his Fuscara? 1704 
Swirt 7. 7xd ix, Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature 
leaving the sour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason 
tolap up. 1836 7a/?t’s Mag. I1I.490 The picturesque table of 
matters which my aunt creamed for us. 1884 Sat. Rev. 15 
Nov. 621/2 It has been found necessary to cream the bat- 
talions now in England to make up the Nile expedition. 


6. To add cream to a cup of tea, coffee, etc. 

1834 Mar. Epcewortu Hele xxxvi, He sugared, and 
creamed, and drank, and thought, and spoke not. 1850 
Chanih. Frul. XIV. 194 [She] creams and sugars as if her 
hands dallied over a labour of love. /od. To cream tea. 

Cream, var. of CRAME, Sc., a stall, etc. 


Cream, to crumble: see Crim v. 


Cream-cheese. A soft, rich kind of cheese, 
made of unskimmed milk enriched by the addition 
of cream; a cheese of this kind. 

Jig. Sometimes used as a type of extreme fastidiousness of 
taste, elegance of language or style. 

1583 Stocker A/ist Civ. Warres Lowe C. n. 53b A 
pounde of Creame Cheese two Sous. 1616 Surrt & Marku. 
Country Farme 65 With this Creame, to make Creame- 
cheese, ordinarily accustomed to be sold in Summer. 1768- 
74 Tucker Zé. Nat. (1852) If. 493 An English gentleman 
may believe the world was made by chance, or the moon 
made of cream-cheese, if he pleases. 1848 Croucu Bothie 
v, If the cream-cheeses be white, far whiter the hands that 
made them. ¢186s Circ. Sc. I. 355/2 Cream-cheese is the 
richest. 

Crea'm-coloured, z. Of the colour of cream, 
having a yellowish white colour. 

1707 J. STEVENS tr. Quevedo’s Cont. Wks. (1709) 270 My 
Cream-colour’d Horse is yonder. 1859 Smices Self-Help 41 
Wedgwood..began to manufacture. .cream-coloured ware, 
which acquired great celebrity. 

Creamed ‘krimd), ff/. a. [f. CREAM sé.* and 
v. + -ED.) 

1. Having the cream formed or separated. 

1623 WoproerHE Alarrow Fr. Tong. 211 (T.) Have you 
some creamed or curded milk? 1660 Hexuam Dutch Dict., 
Gezacnde melck, creamed milke to make butter off. 

2. Made, flavoured, or mixed with cream. 

1769 Public Advertiser 11 Mar. 3/3 Creamed Apple-Pies. 
a@1809 Miss Sewarp Leét., Drinking creamed tea. 

Creamer (krimoar). [f. CREAM v. + -ER 1] 

a, A flat dish for skimming the cream off milk. 
b. A machine for separating cream. 

1858 Suicht & Burn Farm. liuplem. 509 The creaming- 
dish. .made of china, and sometimes called the skimmer or 
creamer, is for taking the cream off. 1885 J. Loxe Brit. 
Dairy-Farming 201 At Delft. .two creamers are worked. 

Creamer, Creamerie, -ry, var. of CRAMER, 
CRAMERY, Sc., pedlar, etc, 

Creamery (kr7méri). [f. Cream + -ERY: in 
sense 2 certainly, and in sense 1 possibly immedi- 
ately ad. F. crémerie.] 

1. An establishment (often worked on the co- 
operative or joint-stock principle) in which butter 
(and cheese) is manufactured on a large scale from 
milk supplied by a number of producers ; a butter- 
factory. «Also the work of such an establishment, 
the making of butter, etc. (First used in U.S.) 

1879 ‘¢7¢/e) Associated Dairying : Creameries and Cream- 
ery, Butter, Cheese and Cheese-making..r2mo. pp. 74. 
Lancaster (Pa.). 1881 Chicago Times 16 Apr., The cream- 
ery is fast superseding the dairy in all thickly settled por- 
tions of the northwest. 1886 Pad/ ATall. G. 10 Sept. 4/3 
The introduction of creameries, or establishments for churn- 
ing the cream of the small farmers. .in Ireland. 

b. The produce of this industry, esp. butter. 

1881 Chicago Tiines 14 May, The current makes of 
creamery [butter] are already beginning to showa good deal 
of grass flavor and color. 

ce. altrib, 

1882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 213 A deal of knowledge 
about this creamery business. 1886 Standard 24 May 2/1 
‘The efforts of Canon Bagot to extend the creamery system 
in Ireland. .have resulted in the formation of the Cream- 
eries Association of Ireland. Eight Creamery Companies 
have been affiliated. 

2. A name for a shop where milk, cream, butter, 
etc. are sold, and light refreshments supplied. 


CREANCE. 


(Simmonps Dict. Trade 1858 has Crémerée,a breakfast or 
refreshment house in French towns.) . 

Crea‘'m-fruit. The juicy, cream-like fruit of 
a plant found in Sierra Leone. The name has been 
applied to an apocynaceous plant, Rozwpellia graia, 
which was believed to yield the fruit. 

1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 214 The Cream fruit of 
Sierra Leone. 1882 Garden 29 July 86/2 Roupellia Grata.. 
has been named Cream fruit by some botanists. 

Creaminess (kr7minés). [f. CREAMY +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being creamy. 

1688 J. Smitu Baroscope 31 Adulterated Quick-Silver looks 
somewhat dull, and is commonly crusted over with a kind 
of Creaminess. 1852 Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxxiv. 287 The 
fresh creaminess of new stonework. 

Creaming kr7min), v4/.56. [f. CREam v.+ 
-InG1.] The action of the verb CREAM; formation 
of cream or froth; skimming off of the cream. 

1596 [see b. below]. 1831 Scott Aédéo¢ Introd., A kind 
of milk, which will not stand above a single creaming. 1888 
W. C. Russett Death Ship U1. 251 The creaming and 
foaming of the waters flung from the vessel’s sides. 

b. atirtb, and Comb., as creaming-dish, -pan, 
utensils used in the dairy. 

1596 SpreNSER F. Q. vu. vi. 48 Some wicked heast unware 
That breakes into her Dayr’ house, there doth draine Her 
creaming pannes. 1858 [See Creamer]. 1886 47/7 Y. Round 
14 Aug. 35 The old-fashioned shallow creaming-pan. 

Crea'ming, //. a. [f. as prec, +-ING 2.) That 
creams ; forming into froth or foam, mantling. 

1825 New Monthly Mag. XIV. 227 His animal spirits are 
more bounding, more humorous, more ‘ creaming’ (to borrow 
a metaphor from champaigne). 1861 HuGcues Jo: Brown at 
Oxf. xli, The lieutenant filled the long-necked glass. .with 
the creaming mixture. i 

Creamometer (krimgmita1). [f. Cream 54.2, 
after lactometer. In F. crémométre.| An instru- 
ment for measuring the percentage of cream con- 
tained in a sample of milk. 

1876 A. H. Hassart Food 414 The amount of cream is 
determined by means of an instrument invented by the late 
Sir Joseph Banks, called a creamoineter. 1885 J. Lone 
Brit. Dairy Farm, 72 The value of the glass creamometer 
is much regulated by its diameter being in accordance with 
its height. : 

Creamy (kr7-mi), a. [f. Cream 5d.2+-y1] 

1. Characterized by, containing, or abounding in 
cream. 

1618 Cuapman /fesiod 11. 333 Eat The creamy wafer. 1725 
Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Milk, When they are old, their 
Milk is not socreamy and it is drier, 1861 L. L. Nose /ce- 
bergs 309 The milk was creamy, and the eggs fresh. 

2. Resembling cream in some quality: a. Of the 


general appearance or consistence of cream, 

1610 Marka A/asterp. 1. xiv. 38 If it be extraordinary 
white, and as it were, creamy, then it is a signe the horse 
hath weake veines. 1832 TENNysox Lotos-Eaters, Choric 
Song v, To watch the..tender curving lines of creamy spray. 
1842 A. Compe Phys. Digestion (ed. 4) 289 A yellow residue 
of a creamy consistence began to flow from the wound. 

b. fig. Soft and rich, luscious. 

a 1625 FLETCHER Q. Corinth 1. i, Your creamy words but 
cozen. 1780 CowrEr Tadle Talk 510 Verse.. Without a 
creamy smoothness has no charms. 1859 Sata Gas-light & 
D. ii. 18 His creamiest jokes are met with immovable stoli- 
dity. 1860 O. W. Homes Prof Breakf-t. ii. (Paterson) 47 
A woman with a creamy voice. ; : : 

c. Cream-coloured; often as a qualification of 


white, yellow. 

The word has a connotation of richness or softness which 
is absent from cream-coloured. 

1845 Florist’s Frnt. 162 The Roses in pots attracted great 
attention.. Nemesis, fine rose; Belle Alleimande, matge 
creamy yellow. 1880 VerN. Lee Stud. /taly ii. 102 The 
thickest and creamiest paper. 1885 E. ArNotp Secret of 
Death 4 All around that temple cooed The creamy doves. 

Creance (krZins), ss. Forms: 4-5 creaunce, 
(5 -awnee, -auns), 5— creance ; also (in sense 4 
only) 6 eryaunce, 6-7 -ance, 7 creyance, criance, 
eryants, cranes. [ME. a. OF. créance (11th c.), 
corresp. to L. type crédendza, f. creant pr. pple. of 
cretre:—L. crédére to believe. Cf. CREDENCE.] 

‘+1. The mental action or condition of believing ; 
belief, faith, trust, confidence, credence. Ods. 

¢1380 Sir Ferumb. 1851 Pou scholdest leue py false 
creaunce, and belyue on heuene kynge. 1393 GoweER Conf. 
{I. 366 Er Rome came to the creaunce Of Cristes feith. 
¢1450 Myxc 1788 And bydde hem say wyth fulle creawnce. 
1490 Caxton //ow to die 3 Yo abyde and deye in the same 
creance and byleue. : 5 

+b. The matter of belief, the thing believed; 
‘one’s, belief or faith ; a creed. Ods. 

1393 Gower Conf. I. 185 This maiden taught the creaunce 
Unto this wife. ¢ 1430 Lypa. A/iz. Poems (Percy Soc.) 101 
This is oure beleeve and creaunce. ¢ 1470 Harpinc Chron. 
Lxvi, xi, Foure .C. lordes, of Christes holy creaunce. 1669 
Gate ¥ansenisme 163 Not a creance or belief. 

+2. Credit, reputation. Ods. rare. : 

¢ 1330 Owainz 8 3if he hen of gode creaunce. ¢ 1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 358 If pou yknewe me ari3t, my doynge and my 
creaunce, Pou noldest profry me no fi3zt for al bat gold of 
fraunce. ; 

+ 3. Comm. Credit, trust. To creance: on credit. 

1399 Lanoi. Rick. Redeles v.17 Ne had creaunce Icome 
at pe last ende..Peyhad be drawe to be deuyll for dette pat 
pey owed.  ¢ 1460 FortEscuE Ads. + Lim, Aton. v. (1885) 
118 He shall .. by [buy] all pat is necessarie .. hy creaunce 
and borowynge. 1496 Dives § Paup,(W. de W.) vil. xxv. 
314/1 Chapmen that selle to creaunce to let the byer from 
other chapmen. 


’ 
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4. Falconry. A long fine line or cord attached to 
a hawk’s Icash, by which she is restrained from 
flying away when being trained ; also used simi- 
larly to confine the game at which the hawk is flown. 

[So F. créance, a string to retain a bird de pen de créance, 
i,e. whose indications cannot yet be well trusted.) 

14.. Sloane M/S. 2721 Pint, xcv. C, Mow to use her 
when she will come redeley in the creance. 1486 Bk, Sz. 
Albans B iij b, ‘Vake the partrich owte of yowre bagge and 
ty it by the legge with acreaunce. /6¢d¢. Bvja, Ye shall 
call the long lyne that ye do call youre hawke to Reclaym 
with: yowre Creaunce, what so euer it be. 1615 Latnam 
Falconry (1633) 16 Draw her gently to you with your lure 
or cryance. 1891 /7eleé 7 Mar. 337/1 Iler wing became 
entangled in the creance, and she came to the earth with a 
thud. 

Jig. 1635 CHapman & Suiriey C/raédot 1. ii, No power flies 
Out of his favour but his policy ties A criance to it, to con- 
tain it still. ‘ : 

+ b. Sometimes spelt cvaves, as if plural. 

1598 Fiorio, /i/agnua, the cranes to lure a hauke with. 
1603 — Afontaigne 1, xiii. (1632) 139 We commend, .a hawke 
for her wing, not for her cranes or bells. 1616 Reaum. & 
FL. Scornf. Lady v. iv, Take off her Cranes. 1685 Cotton 
tr. Montaigne V1. 452 Asa hawk takes his flight but still 
under the restraint of his cranes. . 

+Creance,v. Oés. [a. OF. cxcancer to promise, 
engage, etc., f. creance: sce above.] 

1. intr. ‘Yo pledge oneself to pay ; to take credit. 

¢ 3386 Cuaucer Ship. 7. 289 We may creaunce whils we 
have a name, But goldles for to be it is no game. /d2d. 303 
Now gooth this Marchant..and byeth and creaunceth. 

2. To pledge onesclf, vow, plight one’s troth. 
1477 Caxton Jason i b, Jason and Medea swore and 
creanced that they shold take eche other by mariage, 

Creanced (kr7inst), a. rare. [f. CREANCE sé. 
4+-ED2.] Confined with a creance. 

1855 Baitey A/ystic 33 Like mated falcons round their 
creanced young. : 

+Creancer. Olds. Forms: 4 creaunsour, 
-sure, creansure, 4-6 creauncer, creaunser, § 
creancer, -syr, 6 -ser, -sier, 7 -sour, -sor. [ME. 
creaunsour, in Anglo-I. creanceour, a. OF. cre- 
anceor, {. creancer: see prec. and -or. The form 
in -er may repr. I. créancrer .12th ec. in Littré) 
from creance, eorresp. to late L. credentidrius.] 

1. A ereditor. 

1382 Wyciir 2 Aings iv. « A creansure cume, that he 
take my two sonys to seruen to bym. — /rov. xxix. 
13. ¢%460 Fortescue dds. §& Lim. Mon. v. 118 His creann- 
cers shul alway grucche for lake of thair paymente. 1607 
Cowet /nterfr., Creansour..signifieth him that trusteth 
another with any debt. 1708 Yermes de la Ley 196 
Creansor or Creditor. 

2. One entrusted with the charge of ancther; a 
guardian, tutor: ¢sf. at school or college. (In 
med.L. creditor: ef. Du Cange.) 

[Statuta Anlaria (Bodley MS.), Unusquisque scolaris 
manens sub magistro, tutore, aut creditore.] 

1478 Paston Lett, No,.824 HE. 237 My creansyr Mayster 
Thomas [at Eton].. praythe yow to sende hyin sum mony 
for my comons. c¢xs00 G. VeRNon in /fést. WSS. Comm. 
1. 16 Mr. Grove, Pryncipall of Mawdelen Hall, the which 
is creanser unto me and my brothir. x525 S?%, Papers 
L/en. VIII, AV. 329 The Busshop of Rosse... iscreauncer and 
counsaillour to the saide Erle. 1549 CoverDALE Frasm. 
Par. Gal. 13 Vhe heyre .. vnder creansers & gouernours. 
(1853 Bioxam Register Alagd. Coll. 1. 59 ‘lt appears ahout 
this time’ viz. 1660 ‘there was a College order that the 
choristers etc. should have Cransiers.’] 

+ Creant, 2.1 Ods. Also creaunt. [In form, a. 
OF. creant believing, trusting, giving oneself up, 
pl. pple. of cre’re:—L. crédére to believe. But as 
OF. had only vecréant in this sense, it is possible 
that crean¢ is an abbreviated form of that word. 
Cf. CRAVEN.] 

1. In phrases 70 yield oneself creant, to cry (or 
say) creant: To acknowledge oneself vanquished ; 
to surrender oneself to an antagonist. 

ax225 Aucr, R. 288 And leid hire sulf aduneward, and 
buhd himase he bit,and zeied creaunt, creaunt, ase swowinde. 
c 1314 Guy IWarw. (A.) 478 (1883) Ar ich wald creaunt 3eld 
me Ich hadde leuer an-hanged be. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 5319 
On knees be fel doun, and cryde Creaunt, For Mahoun 
and ‘ermagaunt. But Sere Fouk wolde nougbt soo; The 
hedde he smot the body froo. 1377 Lancet. P. P/. B. xu. 
193 Pe thef..3elte hym creaunt to crysi on pe crosse and 
knewleched hym gulty, ¢ 1386 Cnaucer /’ars. 7, ? 624 He 
that despeireth hym is lyke the cowarde Champion re- 
creaunt that seith creant with oute nede. 1480 Caxton 
Chron, Eng. cextiii, ‘The knight overcome the clerk and 
made hym yelde hym creaunt of his false impechement. 

2. Believing, orthodox. sonce-use. 

1833 CartyLe Cag/iostro Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 124 The 
lives of all Eminent Persons, miscreant or creant. 

Creant (kr7-ant), a.2 rare. [ad. F. crdéant, or L. 
creanl-em creating, f. credre.] Creating, creative. 

1844 Mrs. BrowninG Drama of Exile 24 We Sprang very 
beauteous from the creant Word. 

Crear, obs. form of CRAYER. 

+ Crease, s/.' Obs. Also 5 crese,cres. [f. 
CREASE v.'} = INCREASE 56. 

¢x1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crese, or increse.. excrescencia. 
1530 Patscr. 210/2 Crease, encrease, revenues, augnienta- 
tion. 1568 T. Howent Ard. Amitie (1879) 19 The more 
it comes vnto the crease of yeres, The more it faylth. 
1575 Art of Planting 13 In the crease oi the Moone. 


Crease (kris), sJ.2. Also 6 creaste, 7 creast. 
(Origin and early history unknown. 
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Goes with Crrasi 7.2; it does not appear whether the sb. 
or the vb, had priority. In the sb. the spelling crease ap- 
pears in the 16th and 17th c., but perh, merely by confusion 
with cves?, of which creas¢ was a variant. ‘he verb had 
from the beginning very frequently the form evess, which is 
the current form both of vb. and sb. in Sc. Vhe spelling ea 
suggests French origin, as in cease, grease, lease, peace, 
please, ctc. But no cognate Ir. word has been found. The 
suggestions of connexion with Breton 4772, crease, wrinkle, 
or Ger. éraus, MIG. &rizs, must on obvious phonetic 
grounds be discarded.] 

1. The line or mark produced on the surface of 
anything by folding ; a turrow in a surface, such as 
is eased by folding ; a fold, wrinkle, ridge. 

1578 Lyte Dodocus vi. xl. 709 [Peach] a fleshy pulpe..in 
the middest whereof is a rough harde stone full of creastes 
and gutters. 1665 Flooxr A//crogr. 83 In the little furrows 
or creases of my skin. 1665 /’4s/. Trans. |. 84 Ilaving ..a 
hollow Crease cut into it round about. 1696 J. F. d/er- 
chant's Ware-ho. 20 Wove so extream thick, that it frets in 
the creasts under Men or Womens cloaths. 1705 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4144/4 A... Saddle Nag... with .. a Crease on his 
near Shoulder. 1745 Swirt (J.), An ivory knife, with a 
blunt edge .. which cut it even .. whereas a sharp penknife 
would go out of the crease, and disfigure the paper. 1865 
Miss Brappon Sir Fasper 141. i. 3 Never mind the creases 
in that blue frock of yours, 

2. Cricket. Vhe name of certain lines seratehed 
or marked on the ground to define the positions of 
the bowler and batsman. 

‘These are the éovuvl/ng-crease, drawn in the line of each 
wicket, from behind which the bowler delivers the ball; the 
return-crease, a short line at each end of the bowling crease, 
and at right angles to it, beyond which the bowler must 
not go; and the fopfiug-crease, a line in front of each 
wicket parallel to the bowling-crease, behind which the 
batsman stands to defend his wicket. 

1755 Game at Cricket 6 ‘The Bowling-Creases must be cut 
in a direct line froin each Stump. /éid. 7 The Bowler must 
deliver the Ball, with one foot behind the Crease, 1849 
Laws of Cricket in Crick. Man. (1850) 53 ‘The Popping- 
Crease must be four feet from the wicket and parallel to it, 
unliinited in length, but not shorter than the bowling- 
crease, 1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports i. 1. i. § 3. 667 If 
the striker at his wicket go outside the popping crease. .the 
bowler nay put him out. 1880 Boy's Own Bk. 105 Within 
the return-crease..and behind the bowling-crease, the 
bowler must stand when he delivers the ball. 

* In the following, app. error for Crest. 

3. Arch. A curved or ridge tile; = Crest 6. 

1703 I, N. City § C. Purchaser 270 Crease .. ‘These are 
such Tiles as are us'd to cover the Ridge of a House; they 
being mmade..like a half Cylinder. 1847-78 Hatuiwe.t, 
Crease, a curved tile. I’est. 1880 Il. Cornwall Gloss., 
Crease, a ridge tile, 

4. wial. * The top of a horse’s neck’ (Ialliw.) ; 
= Crest 8, 

Crease, 56.3, Malay dagger: see CREESE, 

+ Crease, v.! Oés. Forms: 4 creese, creesse, 
cresce, 4-5 crese, 5 cresse, crece, 5-7 crease. 
{app. aphetic form of acrese, ACCREASE, also found 
in sense of earlier excrese, INCREASE. A direct 
formation from ¢verss- stem of OF. creistre to grow, 
is possible in some cases.] =INCREASE v. a. 2v/r. 
. £1380 Wyciir Ser. Sel. Wks. Il. 248 Pe fame of Crist 
must creese, 1393 GowrR Conf. III. 276 He..bad hem 
cresce and multiply. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. xix. 

1495) 45 Alwaye as the trespaas..creasyth, Soo the payne 
creasyth also. ¢ 1420 Pa/lad. 01 [/ usb. 1. 227 As fatter lande 
wol crece and thrive. ¢ 1440 romp. Marv. 102 Cresyn or 
encresyn, accresco. 1547 Boorpe /utrod. Knowl. 130 My 
anger..creaseth more and inore. 

b. trans. 

¢ 1475 Partenay 4262 Which ofte cressith hurt. 

Grease (kris), v.2 Also 6-9 cress. 
CREASE 56.7] 

1. ¢raus. To make a erease or creases in or on 
the surface of; to wrinkle; to fold in a crease. 

1588 J. Metis Briefe Jystr. F viij b, A leafe of paper.. 
cressed in the middes. 1594 NasHe J errors of Nt. Civ b, 
‘The clearest spring a little tucht is creased wyth a thousand 
circles. 1665 Hooke JZicrogr. 9 They double all the Stuff 
..that is, they cresse it just through the middle of it, the 
whole length of the piece. 1824 Gatt Rothelan I. 1. viii. 
212 Seeing Sir Gabriel de Glowr cressing and cross-folding 
. the broidered vestments. 1853 Kane Grinnell Ex. iv. 
(1856) 34 Vhe clean abrupt edge of the fractures .. creased 
their otherwise syminctrical outline. 

b. To cut deep furrows in the flesh (of mackerel, 
cod, ete.); to crimp. Cf. CREAsING wd/. 56.4 3, 
quot. 1883. 


2. intr, To become creased, fall into creases. 

1876 Geo, Eriot Dan. Der. III. 106 ‘The legs are good 
realistically’, said Hans, his face creasing drolly. J/od. A 
inaterial that is apt to crease. 

3. ‘rans. To stun (a horse, ete.) by a shot in 
the ‘crest’ or ridge of the neck. (U.S.) 

1807 Pike Sources JJississ, u. 159 We fired at a black 
horse, with an idea of creasing him. 1841 CaTLin .V, Amer. 
Jud, (#844) IL, xli. 58 We would try the experiment of 
creasing one [buffalo}, which is done by shooting them 
through the gristle on the top of the neck, which stuns 
them so that they fall. 

Crease (Mining): see Craze sb. 3. 

Creased (krist), //. a. [f. Crease 56.2 and v.2 
+-ED.] Having a crease or creases. 

1845 Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
(arrow] heades whych men call hie rigged, creased or 
shouldered heades. 1655 Ilooke J/icrogr. 153 They [seeds] 
seem’d..a little crees'd or wrinckled. 1750 Gray Poems, 
Long Story 68 Creased, like dog's cars, in a folio, 1865 
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AMlorn, Star 24 Apr., In a creased coat and trousers ev. 
dently their first appearance siuce last summer,. 

Creased : sce Crazep, 

Creaseless krisls’, a. 
-LESS.] Without creases. 

1852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 164 A creascless cap. 1883 L. 
Wincrienwp A. AXowe 1. iv. 63 Mow transcendent a neck- 
cloth! Spotless, creaseless, av ful. 

+Crea'sement. V¢s. rare. In 6 cresment. 
[f. Cikask& v.'+-MENT.] Increase, augmentation. 

tsg2 Wrrtty Armorte 95 Lurcking sparke in hept straw 
inclosed, Feeling winde quicke life EF comenent blowing. 

Creaser (krisai). [f.Cirasev.2 +-rr lj Onc 
who or that which creases ; sfec. applicd to various 
mechanical contrivanees for making ercascs, 
grooves, or furrows in iron or leather, for creasing 
the eloth in a sewing-machine, etc. 

+ Crea‘sing, v/. sb.! Obs. [f. Cruase v.! - 
-ING !.] Increasing, inerease, growth. 

1398 ‘Trevisa Barth. De I’. R. vi. Ixiv. (8495 279 Lepra 
mesylry.. hath the begynnynge of the veynes, and full 
clesynge without the veynes. 1587 Gol.binc De Mornay 
aly. (2627) 282. 1629 Manne tr. /onseca’s Dev. Contentpl. 
235 [ler [the moon's) ordinarie creasings and wanings. 

Creasing (kr/sin), (vb/., 56.2 Also (in sense 2 
creesing. [f. CREASE vw. and sb.2] 

1. The action of the verb Crease; produetion of 
creases or wrinkles ; also quasi-cocr. = Cease sb.* 

1665 Hooke Wicregr. 9 Vhe reason of which creasing we 
shall next examine.. the creasings or angular bendings.. 
become the more perspicuous. 

2. Arch, (Sve quots.) Cf. Crease sb. 3. 

1823 P. Nicuotson Pract. Builder, Tile-creasing, two 
rows of tiles fixed horizontally under the coping of a wall, 
for discharging rain-water. 1874 Knicut Dict. Wech., 
Creasing, a layer of tiles forming a corona for a wall. 1876 
Gwitt Archit. 1. ili. § #3. 700 Parapets.. finished with 
double plaintile creesing. 

3. attrib. 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech, s.v. Creaser, Creasing tools.. 
may be set in the jaws of a creasing-swage. /bfd., Creas- 
ing [lammer, a narrow, rounded-edge hammer, used for 
making grooves in sheet-metal. 1883 Fisheries [xhsl. 
Cae 197 Mackerel splitting and reaming or creasing 
knives, 

+Creasing, ///. a. Obs. [f. Crrasr z.! 
-InG*%.]  Inereasing; yielding increase. 

_ 1592 Wyrtey Avmorre 116 With thriftie hand the creas: 
ing yearth none store. 
reasote, variant form of CREOSOTE. 

Creast, obs. f. Crest, CREASE, 

Creasy (krisi), az. [f. CRRAsE 56.2 +-y.) lull 
of creases. 

1858 Mrs. Otipnuant Laird of Norlaw 1, 168 Chairs. . 
covered with chintz. . which did not fit on well, and looked 
creasy and disorderly. 1864 T'unxyson Lu, Ard. 747 Vhe 
babe... rear’d his creasy aris. 

{| Creat. Ods. [F. créat, ad. It. creato foster- 
child, alumnus (cf. Sp. cvzado servant’ :—L.. creadtus 
offspring, child, strbst. use of cvedtes pa. pple. : see 
CREATE fa. pple.} (Sec quot.’ 

17 0-6 Barry (folio', Creaz¢ (with horsemen) an Usher to 
a Riding Master, or a Gentleman educated in an Academy 
of Horsemanship, with Intent to qualify himself for Teach- 
ing, the Art of Riding the great Horse. 

reat, create sb.: sce CKEAGHT. 

Creatable (kr,é‘tib’l), a. [f Create v. + 
-ABLE.} That can be created. 

1678 Cupwortn /nte//. Syst. 1. v. 862 he life of the Soul 
..is only creatable and annihilable by the Deity. 1848 
Tait’s Mag. XV. 643 Capital is not creatable by statute. 

Creatal (kri,é"tal), a. nonce-wid. [see -AL.] Of 
or belonging to ereation. 

1857 Gosse Creation 182 It is their natal, or rather (to 
make a word) their crvata/ day. 

Crea‘te, A//. a. Also 4 6 creat. [ad. L. 
creat-us, pa. pple. of credre to produce, make, 
create.} Created. +1. as pa. pple. Obs. 

¢ 1393 Cuaccer Scogan 2 Statutez.. That creat were eter- 
nally todure. ¢1460 Fortescue -t4s.4 Lim, Jon. xiv, Whar 
such a counsell is ffully create and estableshed, 1549 62 
Stersnorp & H. Qutcangue vnlt, Of none the Father is, 
ne made, ne creat, nor beyot. _xg90 Suaks. Vads. No. i. 
412 And the issue there create, Euer shall be fortunate. 

2. as adj. arch. 

1477 Norton Ord. dlch, v. in Aslim. (1652) 62 A create 
pertection, 1549 CuaLoner Evasmus on Folly Mijh, 
Whether it be..a create or an unereate thyng. 1647 WarD 
Sip. Cobler (1843/21 Any creat’ Ens or Honmum. 1805 Cary 
Dante, Inferno i. 7 Before me things create were none. 

Create (krjeht, v. Also 6-7 creat; fa. /. 
s-G creat(e, 6 Sc. creatt; pa. pple. 4-6 creat e. 
[f. creaf- ppl. stem of L. credse: sce pree. 

The carly instances are all of the pa. pple (=L. erratnus, 
fi. crvato), or the pa. t.; creat(e continned a true pple. to 
c¢ 1600, but already in esth c. it varied with created, and in 
16th c. we find the present creaée, with pple. creating, etc. } 

Ll. ¢rans. Said of the divine agent: ‘To bring into 
being, cause to exist; ¢5f. to produce where to- 
thing was before, ‘to form out of nothing’ J.°. 

1386 Cnaccer /’ars. T. P 144 Al be it that God hath 
creat [3 ASS. created] al thing in right ordre. 1398 
Yrevisa Barth. De £. R.A. (4495) 6 The creatour.. fro the 
begynnynge of tyme creat... the creature. . of no thynge.or 
of no matere precedent. 1432-50 tr. /Vigiden (Rolly 1 185 
Wherefore poetes feyne hyni.. to haue create men of stones. 
1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 133/2 [He] that had created alle the 
world. 1526 /tler. Lerf (IW, de W. 2531) 201 b, Hecreate 


[f Crnase sé 2+ 


CREATED. 


& infuded that noble soule. 1535 CoveRDALE Gen. i. 1 
In y: begynnynge God created heauen and earth. 1592 
Jas. 1 Poct. Exere., Liijb, Praise him for that he creat 
hath The heauen, the earth, and all. 1621 Biste Ps. li. 10 
Create in mee a cleane heart, O God. 1644 Mitton A veop. 
(Arb.) 52 Wherefore did he creat passions within us? 1651 
Hopses Leviath. u. xxxi. 190 To say the World was not 
Created.. is to deny there is a God. 1862 Max MUttier 
Sel. Ess. 11881) IL. xx. 395 And the gods consulted a second 
time how to create beings that should adore them. 
b. with complemental extension. 

1§go Suaxs. Com. Err. mi, ii. 39 Are you a god? would 
you create me new? 1611 Biste /sa. Ixv. 18, I create Ieru- 
salem a reioycing, and her people a ioy. 1732 Pore Zss. 
Van 1. 148 And what created perfect? 1862 F. Hatt 
flindu Philos. Syst. 143 God created man a moral creature. 

e. absol. 

1592 Davies Jimort, Soul vit. (1714! 46 To create, to God 
alone pertains. 1667 Mittox P, Z. vit. 606 To create Is 
greater then created to destroy. 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 
(1874) I. App. 381 It is only for God to create without toil. 

. gen, Tomake, form, constitute, or bring into 
legal existence (an institution, condition, action, 
mental product, or form, not existing before). 
Sometimes of material works as fg. of 1. 

1sgz West 1st Pt. Symbol. § 46 D, A constitutive Instru- 
ment creating..whereby any estate, propertie, power or 
obligation, not hauing any essence or being before, is 
newely raysed and created. 1612 Davies Why freland, etc. 
(J.), With power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 
1679 Drypen Troilus & Cr. Prol. 8, I found not, but created 
first the stage. 1697 — Virg. Georg. 1v. 295 Vhus make 
they Kings to fill the Regal Seat; And thus their little 
Citizens create. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1V. 336 The 
word heirs is not necessary to create a fee simple. 1848 
Macautay Hist, Eng. 1. 345 Those towns where wealth is 
created and accumulated. 1854 Ronatps Chem, Technol. 
(ed. 2) I. 225 It is always necessary, before lighting the fire 
in the stove, to create a draught by heating the chimney. 

b. absol. 

1775 SHERIDAN Riva/s Pref., The imagination. . becomes 
suspicious of its offspring, and doubts whether it has created 
or adopted. 1831 Brewster Newson (1855) II. xxvii. 400 
The inspired genius which creates. 1852 ROBERTSON Serm. 
grd Ser. xii. 147 The mason makes, the architect creates. 

ec. Of an actor: To be the first to represent (a 
part or rdle), and so to give it its character. [F. 
creer un rile. see Littré, Hatzfeld.] 

188z STEVENSON Wew Arad. Nts. (1884) 314, lL have created 
--more than one important vé/e. 1882 Standard 24 May, 
Madame Christine Nilsson..at the Royal Italian Opera 

. when she will create Boito’s Opera Mefistofele. 

3. To constitute (a personage of rank or dignity) ; 
to invest with rank, title, etc. Covsstr. to create a 
peer, to create a man a peer. 

c 1460 Fortescue Ads. §& Lim, Mon. ix, Hugh Capite.. 
wich tho was the myghtieste subgett off Ffraunce, and ther- 
fore createand callid Dux Ffranciz. 1495 Act 11 Hex.VII, 
c. 35 Preamb., The Kyngis Grace. .created hym Duke. 1568 
Grarton Chroxz. 11, 347 During the which [Parliament] he 
created two Dukes,a Marques and five Erles. 1611 SHAKs. 
Cymb, v. v. 20 Arise my Knights o’ th’ Battell, I create you 
Companions to our person. 1655-60 StanLry Hist. Philos. 
(1701) 34/1 The Ephori were first Created about the sixth 
Olympiad. ¢1670 Woop Life (1848) 51 He was...created 
bach. of arts. 1771 Gotpsm. Hist. Eng. 111. 374 Edward 
Hyde .. was now created a peer by the title of lord Claren- 
don, 1874 GREEN Short Hist. ii. 103 Opposition came from 
the very prelate whom Henry had created to enforce his will. 

4. To cause, occasion, produce, give rise to (a 
condition or set of circumstances). 

1599 Suaks. Hen. V, iv, i. 264 O Ceremonie..Art thou 
ought else but Place, Degree, and Forme, Creating awe and 
feare in other men? 1667 Decay Chr. Piety (J.), Dif- 
ficulties of their own creating. 1709 Hearne Collect, (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) 1]. 185 "Tis only fit to create Mirth. 1873 
Brack Py. Thule xii. 190 She failed to create any profound 
impression. 1876 J. H. Newman /fist. Sk. 1.1, i. 11 Posie 
tion and climate create habits. 

Created (krijzitéd’, pp/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 

3rought into being by an agent or cause. esp. a. 
Made or formed by the divine power. b. Consti- 
tuted of a certain dignity or rank. 

1667 Mitton ?, ZL. un 7°5 But what created mind can 
comprehend Thir number? 1784 Cowrer Task v. 586 He is 
held In silly dotage on created things, Careless of their 
Creator, 1855 Macautay A/ést. Ang. IV. 428 A newly 
»reated Marshal of France, the Duke of Noailles. 

Hlence Crea'tedness. 

1665 J. Stxceanr Sure-footing 35 Their very Createdness 
and Finitness entitle them to defectibility. 1856 FaBER 
Creator & Creature \. i. (1886) 13 The douhle sense of His 
creation and of their createdness (to coin a word) is not in 
all their thoughts. 

Creater, obs. f. CREATURE. 

Creatic krijxtik), c. Alsokr-. [f. Gr. «péas, 
*xpeat- flesh +-1¢.] Of or pertaining to flesh. 

1891 Syd. Soc. Ler. s.v. Nausea, Creatic nausea, {that} 
produced by the sight of, or the attempt to eat, animal food. 

Creatine (kriitain). Also kre-. [f. Gr. xpéas, 
*xpeat-+-INE.] An organic basc, C, H,N;O,, 
discovered in 1835 by Chevreul in the juice of flesh. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 49/2 Osmazome contains a 
peculiar suhstance, to which he [Chevreul] has given the 
naine of cv¢éatix .. Creatin is solid, inodorous, insipid. 1851 
[see Crearinine], 1858 Tnupicuum Urine 116 Creatine is 
present in the blood and urine of man and animals. 1872 

Huxiey Phys. vii.160 Kreatin, a crystalline body. .supposed 
to be the chief form in which nitrogenous waste matter 
leaves the muscle on ils way to become urea. 

Creating (kr/jtin), vd/. sb. [f. Create uv. + 

-ING!.] The action of the verb Create. 


| 


WS? 


1605 SHaxs. Lear 1. il, 14 More composition ..Then doth 
..Goe to th’ creating a whole tribe of Fops. @1715 Burner 
Own Time Concl.(R.), The creating of so many inalcontents. 
1858 HawtHorne Fr. & ft. Frnis. 11. 93 The god-like 
attribute of creating, 


Crea‘ting, #//. ¢. [-1xc 2.] That creates. 
1611 SHaks, IV/znt. T. iv. iv. 88 Great creating Nature. 
1810 SouTHEY A ehavia x. iii, The willof the Creating Mind. 


Creatinine (krijx'tinain). Also kre-. [f. 
CREATINE +-INE.] An alkaline crystallizable sub- 
stance C,H,N,O, a normal constituent of urine 


and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

1851 CARPENTER AZan. Phys. 443 By the action of strong 
acids, kreatine may be readily converted into kreatinine. 
1869 Roscoe Elen. Chen. 383 Creatinine crystallizes in 
colourless prisms. 

Creation (kré)éi-fon). [a. F. création (14th. 
in Littré} or ad. L. creadtzon-em, n. of action f. 
creare to CREATE. ] 

1. The action or process of creating ; the action 
of bringing into existence by divine power or its 
equivalent ; the fact of being so created. 

1393 Gower Conf. II]. 91 To-fore the creacion Of any 
worldes stacion. 1413 Lypc. Pilg7. Soz/e iv. xvi. (1483) 63, 
I was present at his first creacion. 1526 Pilyr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 15 b, From the creacyon of the worlde vnto this 
tyme. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 1. xxvi. § 2 As when a 
new Particle of Matter doth begin to exist .. which had be- 
fore no Being; and this we call Creation. 1736 Butter 
Anail.i.v. Wks. 1874 I. 92 That mature state of life, which 
was the end of his {man’s] creation. 1830 Lye. Princ. 
Geol. 1. 399 The creation of a new lake, the engulphing of a 
city, or the raising of a new island. 1858 ManseL Bampton 
Lecté, ii.{ed. 4) 35 We can think of creation only as a change 
in the condition of that which already exists. 

b. adbsol. The calling into existence of the 
world ; the beginning, as a date. 

1593 SHaks, Licy. 924 From the creation to the general 
doom, 1662 STILLINGFL. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § 9 Could Noah 
then be ignorant of the Creation, and the fall of man? 1665 
Sin T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 370 As if all India was theirs 
by title from the Creation. 1831 BrewstER Newton (1855) 
II. xvi. 100 The account of the creation in Genesis. 

2. gen. The action of making, forming, pro- 
ducing, or bringing into existence. 

160z SHaks. Haz. 11. iv. 138 This is the very coynage of 
your Braine: This bodilesse Creation extasie Is very cun- 
ning in. 1769 BLACKSTONE Commi. 1v. 420 The creation of 
estates tail. 1841-4 Emerson £ss., A7vt Wks. (Bohn) 1. 
145 In our fine arts, not imitation, but creation, is the aim, 
1860 TYNDALL Glac.1. xxvii. 216 Down these we swept .. 
usually accompanied by an avalanche of our own creation. 
1867 Bricut SJ. Amer. 29 June, The creation of that 
opinion which has made slavery hateful. 

3. The investing with a title, dignity or function. 

1460 CarGRAvE Chron. 297 This Alisaunder graunted .. 
plener remission in the first day of his creacion. 1491 Ac? 
7 Hen. VII, c. 16 §7 The creacion of your seid subgiet into 
the Erle of Surrey. 1621 Evsinc Debates Ho. Lords (Cam- 
den) 93 That the LL. of the newe creacion may be brought 
into the House, eache by 2 other LL. 1720 Ozett Vertot’s 
Rom, Rep. \. vi. 325 This restless .. People .. required 
Decemvirs, and we consented to their Creation, 1848 
Macautay //zst. Exg. 1. 520 The Tory party had always 
been strong among the peers. It..had been reinforced .. 
by several fresh creations. 

4. concr. That which God has created; the 
created world; creatures collectively. 

Lord of Creation=man: see Lorp. 

1611 Bisce Kom. viii.22 For wee know that the whole 
creation groaneth. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydviot. i, 
Which in fourty dayes swallowed almost mankinde and 
the living creation. 1697 DrypEN Virg. Georg. ui. 722 
A Plague did on the dumb Creation rise. 1725 De For Voy. 
round World (1840) 280 This vast tract of Iand..is a fruit- 
ful..part of the creation. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 175 
Pp 13 A race with whom.. the whole creation seems to be at 
war. 1783-94 Brake Songs {nnoc., Cradle Song 18 All 
creation slept and siniled. 

5. An original production of human intelligence 
or power ; esf. of imagination or imaginative art. 

1605 Suaxs. A/acd. 11. i. 38 Or art thou but A Dagger of 
the Minde, a false Creation, Proceeding from the heat- 
oppressed Braine? 1709 Pore Ess. Crit. 493 The treach’rous 
colours the fair art betray, And all the bright creation 
fades away! 1823 Suctrey Q. Afa4 vu. 62 Fancy’s thin 
creations. 1862 MrrivaLe Row. Emp. \1865) 1V. xxxiv. 130 
Lugdunum was a new creation of the Roman power. 1888 
Curry Eng. §& Sc. Pop. Ball. IVI. v. cxvii. 42/2 Robin 
Hood is absolutely a creation of the ballad-muse. 

6. Comb., as creation-day ; creation money, an 
annual payment by the Crown to a newly created 
peer. 

1667 Mitton P. Z. 1x. 556 Beasts, whom God on their 
Creation- Day Created mute to all articulat sound. 1671 F. 
Puiturs Leg. Necess. 454 The Dukes and Marquesses a 
greater yearly annuity or Creation money. 1878 Srusss 
Const. /Tist. V1. 436 The earl’s creation money, twenty 
pounds, was a substitute for the third penny of the county 
..and the retention of this payment probably suggested the 
bestowal of creation money on those who were raised to the 
newer ranks Of pecrage. /did. ITT. 526. 


Creational (kr/\é'fanal), a. rare. 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to creation. 

1658 R. Franck North. Alem. (1821) p. xv, You'l adinire 
the Creator, in his rare and admirable Creational work. 
1865 Moztry A/irac. ili. 253 x0fe, Nor. .can any ‘ creational 
law’ which does not fill up these voids. .make any difference 
in the character of those phenomena. 

Creationism (kri\2!faniz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-IsM.] A system or theory ofcreation: spec. a. The 
theory that God immediately creates a soul for every 


[f prec. + 


CREATRIX. 


human being born (opposed to ftraductanisnz) ; 
b. The theory which attributes the origin of matter, 
the different species of animals and plants, etc., to 
‘special creation’ (opposed to evolutionism). 

1847 Bucu tr. Hagexbach’s Hist. Doctr. 11. 1 The theory 
designated Creationism .. was now more precisely defined. 
1872 Lippon Elem. Relig. iii. 102 The other and more gen- 
erally received doctrine is known as Creationism. Each 
soul is an immediate work of the Creator. 1880 Gray Nat. 
Se. & Relig. 89 The true issue as regards design is not be- 
tween Darwinism and direct Creationism. 

Creationist (kr7\2'-fanist), [f. as prec. + -1s7.] 
One who believes in or advocates creationism. 

1859 Darwin Life & Lett. 11. 233 What a joke it would 
be if I pat you on the back when you attack some immova- 
ble creationists. 1882 Farrar Zarly Chr, 1. 463 The verbal 
controversy between Creationists. .and Traducianists. 

Creative (krjéitiv, a. [f. CREATE v. + -IVE.] 

1. Having the quality of creating, given to creat- 
ing ; of or pertaining to creation; ortginative. 

1678 Cupwortu /zfed/. Syst. (1808) 11. 317 This Divine, 
miraculous, creative power. 1745 W. THomrson Sickness 1. 
(R.) Creative bard [Spenser] .. expand thy fairy scenes. 
¢1750 SHENSTONE Ruin’ Abbey 332 Heavn’s creative 
hand. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 164 Thereisno trace of 
creative genius or originality in his character. ‘ 

2. Affording the cause or occasion of, productive 
Oo}. 

1803 Med. Frnl. 1X. 272 Injuries... unattended by any 
symptoms creative of alarm. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. 
Amer. 111. 130 Laws and customs cannot be creative of 
virtue: they may encourage and help to preserve it; but 
they cannot originate it, ; 

Creatively (kr7\2'tivli’, adv. [f prec. + -L¥?.] 
In a creative manner. 

1840 CarLYLeE Heroes i. (1858) 186 That is in all cases the 
primary thing for him, and creatively determines all the 
rest. 1871 B. Vavior Faust (1875) 11. 1. 171 All in vain 
doth Speech Fatigue itself, creatively to build up forms. 

Creativeness (krz)étivnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Creative quality or faculty. 

18z0 L. Hunt /xdicator No, 26 (1822) I. 204 Such must 
be the .. creativeness of their fancy. 1874 Sayce Comfar. 
Philol. iv. 161 The rich creativeness .. which distinguishes 
the older Aryan dialects. 

Creatophagous (krzjatg'fagas), a. [f. Gr. 
xpeas flesh +-fay-os eating +-ous. Cf. F. créato- 
phage (also créophage).] = CREOPHAGOUS. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Creator (krzZitar). Forms: 3-4 -ur, 3-6 
-ure, 3-7 -our, 4-5 -oure, 4- -or. [ME. and 
AF. creatour, -ur=OF. creator, -ur, -our, later 
-eur, of learned or liturgical formation, ad. L. 
creator-em. The pop. OF. word was creere, criere.} 

1. The Supreme Being who creates all things. 
(In OE. sczepperd.) 

crzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 111/174 For-to serui is creatour. 
a1300 Cursor Ai. 1119 (Cott.) Par-wit com our creature 
{v.7. creatour] For to spek wit pat traiture. ¢1386 
CuHaucer 2xd Nun's T. 49, The creatour of euery crea- 
ture. 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxxv. 133 God, my 
swete creatour, a@ 1533 Lp. Berners H/uon cxxii. 436 
Prayse be to our lorde god my creature. 1611 Biste /sa. 
xl. 28 The Creatour of the ends of the earth. 1667 Mition 
P. L. x. 486 Him by fraud I have seduc’d From his Creator. 
1862 Ruskin Afunera P, (1820) 4 Human nature, as its 
Creator inade it. ‘ : 

2. gen. One who, or that which, creates or gives 
origin to. 

1579 Furxe Heskin's Parl. 154 We haue learned of their 
owne writers .. that a Priest is..the creator of his creator. 
1598 B Jonson Ev. Manin Hum. u. ii, Translated thus 
from a poor creature to a creator ; for now must I create an 
intolerable sort of lies. 1641 Mitton Ch. Govt. 1. v, Since 
it thus appears that custom was the creator of prelaty. 1641 
R. Brooxe £Eug. Episc. 1. vit. 35 Winchester was not the 
first that .. professed such universal Obedience to his 
Creator the Pope. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 11. 456 If 
the creator of the use had a fee simple in the land. 1871 
Tynpatt Frag. Sc. (1879) II. xiv. 350 Just as little as 
the Voltaic battery is the animal body a creator of force. 

Hence Crea‘toress = CREATRESS. 

1827 HWestm. Rev. VII. 331 zote, Luonto-Luonot, Na- 
ture, the Creatoress, Kawe’s wife. 

Creatorship (kri,2‘tasfip’. [See -sHip.] The 
condition or function of a creator. 

182 I’. Hatt Hindu Philos. Syst. 211 In truth, agree- 
ably to their views, Brahma has neither creatorship, nor 
omniscience, nor omnipotence. 1878 Scribner's Mag. XV. 
817/1 The idea of creatorship is untversal. 

Creatress (krz)zitrés). Also 7 -isse. 
of CREATOR; see -ESS,] A female creator. 

1sgo SPENSER /. Q. 1. vill. 10 As her creatresse had in 
charge toher ordain’d. 1616 T. TuKe Treat. agst. Painting 
57 Yet is she her owne creatrisse. 1778 Map. D’ARBLAY 
Diary & Lett, Sept., The all-devouring flames. .in consum- 
ing her [Zvedina, the novel] would have preserved her 
creatress! 1855 SincLeToN Vivre? I. 72 Minerva too, 
Creatress of the olive. 1892 Pad/ Madd G. 15 Sept. 6/11 
And yet, as happens so often in the case of dramatic suc- 
cesses, the palm remains with Mdme. Doche, the creatress 
of the part. | ‘ ’ 

' Creatrix (krz)éi-triks). 
creator, | = prec. 

1595 BARNFIELD Son. x. 8 His limbs (as their Creatrix) 
her imbrace. 1611 Spee Hist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. 39 Perkin 
..returned to his Lady Patronesse and Creatrix. 1793 
CoLterwnce Trans. Grk. Ode, Wisdom, the Creatrix, 1882 
L. Onwpnant Land of Khemi v. 259 The worship of the 
divine creatrix Isis. 


[fem. 


[L. creatrix, fem. of 


CREATURAL. 


+2. atirth. or adj. Creating, creative. Obs. 

1677 Gate Crt. Gentiles IL. 1v. 272 Tne Creatrix Essence 
of God. The Divine Creatrix Essence. 

Creatur, obs. f. CREATURE, CREATOR. 

Creatural (kr7titiral}, a. [f. CREATURE + -AL.] 
Of or pertaining to creatures; of the nature of a 
creature or created being. 

1642 H. More Song of Sou? u.i. u. xxv, That common 
condition Of every vitall centre creaturall. 1681 GLANviL 
Sadducismus 1. (1726) 463 They .. in no wise are creatural, 
but purely Divine, 1836 J. Girpert Chr. Atonem, iv. 
11852) 91 In proportion to the degrees of creaturat capacity 
to acquire knowledge. 1883 H. Drummonn Nat, Law in 
Spir. W. viii. (1884) 270 Man in his creatural life. 

Hence + Creaturalized p//. a., made creatural. 

1649 J. Extisrone tr. Behinen’s Epist.ii. § 55 The formed 
cieaturaliz’d Elements within us. 

Creature (krétitiz, kritfo1). Forms: 3-5 
creatur, -our(e, 3- creature, (4-5 creater, era- 
ture, eryatur(e, 7 creture); (also dal. or collog. 
7 erytur, 8 creeter, cretur, 9 creatur, crater, 
eritter, -ur; scc also sense 1d). [a. F. créateure 
(1ithe.), ad. L. creatéra thing created, f. ppl. stem 
of credre to CREATE: See -URE.] 

1. Anything created ; a created being, animate or 
inanimate ; a produet of creative action; a creation. 

a 1300 Cursor JM. 417 (Cott.) He fordestend tuin creature 
{/arrf, creatours}to serue him in pat haliture. 1340 Ham- 
vo.e Pr. Conse. 5472 Godes creatures sere..Als be son and 
be mone and pe sterns. 1393 Gower Conf. III. 87 Of 
which (se. God] that every creature Hath his being and his 
nature. a1g00 Leg. Noud (1871) 148 Pe Cros is a cold crea- 
tour. 1534 TiInpaLe 2 Cor. v.17 Yf eny inan be in Christ, 
he is a newe creature. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 
128 b, These thy gyftes and creatures of bread and wyne. 
1§95 SHaks. Yohn iv. i. 121 Fierce fire and iron .. Crea- 
tures of note for mercy-lacking vses, 1641 R. Brooker Lng. 
Episc. u. vil. 121 Light was one of the first Creatures. 
1683 Brit, Spec. Pref. 3 Affirming the most High and 
Sacred Order of Kings..to be a meer human Creature. 
1783 Cowrer Let. to ¥. Newton, The first boat or canoe 
that was ever formed. .was a nore perfect creature in itskind 
than a balloon at present. 1856 Miss Winkwortn Jauser's 
Life & Serm. xxvn. (1857) 395 Dress, jewels .. a pleasant 
abode, and other transitory creatures. 1878 Hooker & 
Batt Aforocco 274 The gentian and saxifrage..and the 
other bright creatures that baunt the mountain tops, 


+b. The created universe; creation. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor Af. 328 (Cott.) For-pi es godd, als sais 
scripture, Nan elder pan his creature. 1382 Wrc.ir 2 /’e¢. 
iil. 4 So alle thinges lasten fro the bigynnynge of creature. 
«1449 Pecock Nefr. 480 Sithen the Fadris dieden alle 
thinges lasten fro the begynnyng of Creature. 1533 Cover- 
DALE 2 Pet. tii, 4 Every thinge contynueth as it was from 
the begynninge of y? creature. 1611 Basie Rom. viii. 19 
For the earnest expectation of the creature waiteth for the 
manifestation of the sonnes of God. 

e. Applicd, after 1 Tim. iv 4 (‘every erea- 
ture of God is good’), to food and other things 
which minister to the material comfort of man; 
usually in phr. good creature. 

1614 Br. Hatt Aecoll, Treat. 197 Those that come to 
their meate as to a inedicine .. shall be sure not to joy too 
much in the creature. 1658 M’hole Duty Man viii. § 12. 72 
Waste. .of the good creatures of God. 1756 C. Lucas £ss. 
Waters 1. 170 Tea, snuff, and many other useful creatures. 
1765 T. Hutcninsos Hist, Col. Mass. Bay 1. 107 ‘The good 
creature tobacco, 1821 Lams Edita, Grace before Aleat, We 
were put to it toreconcile the phrase ‘ good creatures’, upon 
which the blessing rested, with the fare set before us. 

da. Aumorous. Intoxicating liquor; esp. whisky. 

The ‘Irish’ pronunciation is represented by the spellings 
.ratur, crater, crathur, etc. 

[e170 Pride & Low/., The creature ]wine] of the proper 
kinde Was good, though use offenden therewitball. 1604 
Snaks, Oth, 1. ili. 313 Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well vs’d.) 1638 PenKETIMAN 
Artachthos, K iij, The moderate use of the Creature, and 
sparing Dyet, which is very little practised. 1690 DrvpEN 
Amphitryon i. i, My Master took toomuch of the creature 
last night. a1695 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 1. 298 
They would .. tiple and smoake till they were over- 
taken with the creature. 1758 Smottetr Ct. Fathom 
(1784) 32/2 The German.. never went to bed without 
a full dose of the creature. 1772 R. Graves Sfir. Quix, 
vit. ii. (D.), He seems to like a bit of the good cretur as 
well as other folks. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 11. 386 His.. 
followers. .takea little ‘crathur’. 1888 Standard 14 Aug. 2 
Says he, ‘ Maggie, have a drop of the Cratur’. 

2. A living ‘creature’ or created being, an animate 
being; an animal; often as distinct from ‘man’. 

1300 Cursor M. 1839 \Cott.) pat was na creatur in live 
pat moght to grund or reche or riue. ¢ 1385 CHaucer L. 
G. IV. 2164 Ariadne, There dwellede cryatur non Save 
wilde bestes. a1400-50 Ale.rander 5534 How many kind 
of creatours pat in pe cole duellis. 1503 Hawrs /.xaip. 
Virt. ii. 23 Euery beest_ and lyuynge creature. 1 
Spenser F. Q. 1. li, 15 Commeth drowsie night, When 
every creature shrowded is in slecpe. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
vu. 506 A Creature..not prone And Brute as other Crea- 
tures. 1721 Baitey, Ca¢, a Creature well known. 1733 
Pore Ess, A/an mi. 172 ‘Go, from the Creatures thy in- 
structions take.” 1878 Iluxtey PAysiogr. 79 On introduc- 
ing a living animal into the air, the creature was suffocated. 


b. In U..S., esp. applied in rural usc to cattle. 

1698 Prov. Laws Mass. Actio Will, /// (Bartlett), The 
owners or claimers of any such creatures |. ¢. swine, neat 
cattle, horses, or sheep], impounded as aforesaid, shall pay 
the fees, etc. 1822 J. Fuint Lett, Amer. 94 She told us fur- 
ther, that travellers commonly hire a creature (a horse) at 
her house. 1853 Ferton Fam, Lett, xxvii. (1865) a The 
upper story..occupied by. .the family, and the rooms below 
by the animals, or as a Yankee would call them, the 
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critters. 1860 Bartietr Dict. elmer. s.v., ‘The creatures 
will he put into the pasture to-day.’ 1870 Lowett Among 
my Bks. 1st Ser, (1873) 285 He used the word ‘creatures’ 
for kine, and the like, precisely as our farmers do now. 

3. A human bcing ; a person or individual (as in 
‘every creature in the room’). Common in the 
phrase ‘ our fellow-ereatures’. [So ¥. | 

c1300 A’. Adis. 6948 Creature with him non nas Bote the 
treowe Perdicas. 1377 Lanai. 7. 7/4 2B. x. 364 uery 
cristene creature situlde be kynde til other. 1495 Acéf 11 
Men, VII, c. 57 Preamb., Your scid Suppliaunt is as..re- 
pentant as any creature may be. @1533 |.p. Berners //aon 
xxxii. 99 Ile was sore abasshed when he coude fynde no 
creature. 1594 Suaks. Asch, ///, v. iii. 200, I shall dispaire, 
there is no Creature loues ine. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 

191 Pp 4 Scarcely a creature would come near them. 1796 
Jane Austen Pride § Pre7. tii, She was the only creature 
i the room that he ied 3 second time. 1837 Newman 
Par. Serm, (ed. 3) 1. ic. 1 To make sinful creatures holy. 

b. With qualifications cxpressing (a2) admira- 
tion, approbation, affection, or tenderness (some- 
times playfully) ; (6) compassion or commiseration 
(sometimes with a shade of patronage). 

c1z90 S, Eng. Leg, 1. 50/134 Swuch a creature ase he (St. 
Kidward] was. c1300 St, A/argarete 170 [ni so holi crea- 
toure, 1377 Lancu. 7. /’7. B. xvin. 119 A ful comely creature, 
treuth she hizte. 1604 SHaxs, Ofh. 1. i. 194 ‘The world 
hath not a sweeter Creature. 1610 — Zep. 11. i. 25 No, 
precious Creature, I had rather cracke my sinewes. 1711 
STEELE Spect. No. 113% 3 A heautiful Creature ina Widow's 
Habit sat in Court. 1846 W. E. Forster in ‘I. W. Reid 
Life (1888) 1. vi. 186 However, the dear creatures did what 
Taskedthem. 1883 G. Liovp £444. Flow Il. 39 The best 
creature in the world. 

1530 Patscr. 210/2 Creature, a povre soule, creature. 
1586 R. Lancpate IWillin Yorksh, Archrol. Frnd. X1. 417 
‘To Barbarey her doughter..beinge a lame creatur. 1641 
Brome Fovtall Crew imi. Wks. 1873 HI. 398 Your Wor- 
ships Charity to a poor Crytur welly starv'd. 1719 Dr For 
Crusoe (1840) I], vili. 191, I was the most disconsolate 
Creature alive. 1870 E. Peacock Ra// Shirl. 1. 107 ‘ Can 
you tell me which of the poor old creatures it is?’ 

c. Expressing rcprobation or contempt. 

(Originally with qualifications as in b, but at length used 
alone=creature of a kind which one forbears to specify.) 

a 1400-50 Alexander 1707 Pe caitifeste creatour |v. ~ 
creatur} pat cried was euire. @1533 Lo. Berners //uon 
NXxili. 103 A more fouler and hydeous creature was neucr 
sene. 1593 Snaxs. Rich. //, v. ili. 17 And from the com- 
mon’st creature plucke a Gloue. 1601 — Jus. C. 1. it 
Hence home, you idle Creatures. 1712 STEELE Spect, No. 
410? 1 Decent Dresses being often athected by the Creatures 
ofthe Town. 1735 Pore Pro/. Sat. 92 The creature's at his 
dirty work again. 1752 Jounson Rambler No. 194 ? 5 To 
lose his time in attending to the creatures on the stage. 1813 
Wetuincton in Gurw. Desf. X. 475 The creatures who 
govern at Cadiz appear to feel no such interest. 1888 ML. 
Morris Claverhouse ix. 154 Though the Duke was a weak 
creature, his position was strong. 

4. fig. That which is produced by, or owes its 
heing solely to, another thing; a result, product, 
or offspring of anything. 

1651 Hosses Leviath. 1. xii. 53 Nothing else but crea- 
turesofthe Fancy. 1662 Petty 7a-ves 31 Both ships and 
garments were the creatures of lands and mens labours there- 
upon. 1746-7 Hervey Aecdrt. (1818) 203 Nor are these 
iniseries imaginary only, or the creatures of a groundless 
panic. 1854 Brewster J/ore Worlds xvi. 247 In support 
of these theories he adduces the zodiacal light, itself a crea- 
ture of theory. 1855 Sir J. Pearson in Law Times Rep. 
LIII. 382/2 Vhe railway and the rights of the railway are 
the creatures of the Act of Parliament. 

5. One who owes his fortune and position to a 
patron ; one who is actuated by the will of another, 
or is ready to do his bidding ; an instrument or 
puppet. [So F. créature, said in this sense to be 
from It.] 

1587 Go.pinc De Mornay x. 139 When they [kings, etc.] 
giue any man a qualitie which he had not afore they terine 
him their Creature, as hauing made somewhat of nothing, 
in respect of the qualitie wherewith he was indued. 1603 
Knottes //isét, Turks (1621) 246 In their roomes |he} placed 
other his owne creatures. 1607 Suaks. 7%0n1. i. 116 Vhis 
Fellow heere, Lord Timon, this thy Creature, By night fre- 
quents my house. 1699 Burnet 39 47¢. xxiy. (1700) 265 The 
See of Rome did.. dispose of the best Benefices to their own 
Creatures and Servants. 1762 Hume //ist, Eng. (1806) IV. 
liv. 168 Sir Francis Windebank ..was a creature of Laud’s. 
1874 GreEEN Short /Tist. vi. 317 He |Wolsey] regarded 
himself and proclaimed himself simply as the creature of the 
King. 

Jig. 21704T. Brown Praise of Wealth (1730) 1.84 To be 
the creature or servant of Justice and Nature, 1862 Sir B. 
Bropie /sychol. Jug. V1. tii. 83 We are but the creatures 
of circumstances. 

6. Comb, a. appositive, as creature - delights, 
-got, -good; . attributive (‘of, pertaining to, 
connected with creatures’), as creature compett- 
tions, altraction ; @. objective genitive, as crealure- 
worship, -love. 

1648 Boyvte Seraph. Love xi. (1700) 56 All creature-com- 
petitions would then be..impossible. 1665 ‘I’, Mati Ofer 
of F. [Tel 96 O mortifie self-love and creature-love. 1671 
Fraver Fount. of Life ii. 4 Vhe best Creature-delights. .are 
mixed. 1678 Cupwortn /ntel/. Syst. 472 Injoyning Crea. 
ture-worship..with the Worship of the Creater. /bi/. 551 
The yevenrot Geoi, thatis, the Creature-Gods. 1 P. Henry 
Diaries §& Lett. (t882) 364 He is both Jachin and Boaz too; 
ourcreature-props are neither. 1738 Westey /’sadons (1765) li. 
17 No Creature-Good dost thou desire. 1826 Jay CAristian 
Contre 11. 56 Another prevention is to be found in crea. 
ture attraction, and worldly cares. : 

d. creature-comforts, material comforts (such 


as food and clothing). 


CRECHE. 


1659 [see Comrort sé. 7]. 1670 Irooxs Ws. (1867) VI. 
161 With plentiful store of all creature-comforts, 1850 ‘I’. 
A. Trotiorn: Me ieee of Wand, xviu. 281 Yonlouse ._ ]is) 
abundantly supplied with all the creature-comforts of life. 

Creature, obs. f. CREATOIt. 

Creaturedom (kr/titiidom). [See -po.] The 
domain or realm of creatures. 

1884 J. Parker Afost. Life 11. 345 [This] distinguishes 
human life from all other creaturedom below it. 

Creaturehood (krftituhud). [See -1oe.] 
The condition of a creature. 

1882 Miss Coss /’ceak of D. 280 ‘To assume that timmor- 
tality and creaturchood are compatible. 1884 lcademy 
6 Sept. 148 Is it material substance or creaturelood ¢ 

Crea‘tureless, a vare'.  [Scc -LESs.] 
Withont a creature (or creaturcs). 

a 1631 Down To Countess maedort Poenis (1633) 108 
God was alone And creaturcless at first. 

Creatureliness (kritiiislinés). 
-NESS.] Creaturely state or quality. 

1854 TreNcu Synon. NM. 7. xiii. (1876) 145 The acknow- 
ledgment .. of creatureliness, of absolute dependence, of 
having nothing, but receiving all things of God. 1856 R.A. 
VauGuan Alystics (1860) I. vi. vi. 233 This .. process which 
seeks .. to transcend humanity and creaturcliness. 

Creaturely (kritituli), a. (f. Creature + 
-LY |.) Of, belonging to, or proper to creatures ; 
of the nature of a creature. 

1662 J. Srarrow tr. Behmne’s Rem, Wks., Apol. conc. Per- 
Jvction 114 In the Creaturely humanity of Christ. 1678 
Cupwortu /nfeld, Syst, 473 Sensihle Objects, and Creaturely 
Fors. 31752 Law Spirit of Love 1. (1816) 29 Every crea- 
turely spirit must have its own body. 1872 Linpox £/em. 
Relig. iv. 155 ‘Vhe conditions of creaturely existence. 1879 
R. Fut Anti-theistic Th. viii. 301 The perversity of the 
creaturely will. 

Creatureship (krétitiufip). [See -suip.] The 
State or condition of a creature. 

1643 R. O. Alan's Mort. v. 33 His glorification alters not 
his Creatureship. 1685 Cave Servo. 10 (T.) ‘The laws of 
our creature-ship and dependance. a@ 1848 RK. W. Hamitton 
Rew. & Punish, viii. (1853) 364. 1871 Brownixc /’r, 
Hohenst, 179 Varied modes of creatureship abound. 

Crea‘turism. [See -ism.J] A theory which 
ascribes qualities of a creature to God. 

1866 J. G. Murry Comm, Ex, xx. 7 1 is opposed to 
pantheism, naturalism, creaturism, or the applying of the 
name of God to the creationor any part of it, or dealing with 
itas ifit belonged to a creature. 

Crea‘turist. [Sec -1st.] Onc who ascribes 
the qualities of a creature to (od. 

1656 Trapp Comm. A/att. vii. 18 He denied the human 
nature of Christ to be a creature, and called those that 
thought otherwise creaturists. 

+ Crea‘turize, v. Ols. [f. CREATURE + -IZE.] 
trans. To make into a creature, to invest with 
creaturehood. Hence Crea‘turizing v4/. sé. 

1678 CupworTtn /ntedl. Syst.594 This..would of the two 
rather Degrade and Creaturize that Mundane Soul. /di/., A 
Monstrous degradation of that third hypostasis of their T rini- 
ty, and little other than an absolute creaturizing of the same. 

Creaunce, -aunt, etc., var. CREANCE, <tc. 

Creave, Creavis(e, obs. ff. CREE, CRAYFISH. 

Creaze (Mining): see CRAZE sé. 3. 

Crebe, obs. f. Crip 34, 

Crebri- (kribri), combining form of L. craher 
frequent, closely placed, as in Crebrico’state a. 
{L. costa rib], having closely-sct ribs or ridges ; 
Crebrisu‘lcate a. [L.. sulcus furrow], having 
closely-set furrows. 

1864 in Wesstek (both words). 

+Cre*britude. Cés. rare—°. 
tido frequency.) =next. 

1730-6 BaiLey (folio), Credritucde, frequency, oftenness. 

Crebrity (kr7briti). rare. [ad. L. crébritas, f. 
créber, crébrum frequent.) Frequency. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crebrity, a niultitude, oftenness, 
manifoldness. 1707 Flover Physic. Pulse-Watch 40 The 
crebrity ofthe Pulse. /éfd. 137 Join’d with Languor, Cre- 
brity, and Smalness. 1740 StuKELEY Stonehenge 20 [The 
stone circles} by the crebrity and variety of their intervals. 

+Cre‘brous, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. crébr-um 
frequent + -ous.] Frequent. 

¢x600 J. Leacn in Lett. Lit. Jen (Camden) 74 The 
crebrous phame of your clemencie. a 1679 ‘T. Goopwin 
IT, Ghost 1. i, Stirred up by crebrous and frequent acts. 

Crece, var. of CREASE Ods , incrcase. 

| Creche (kref), 56. [. creche (in 13th c. 
eresche) =r. crépia, crefcha, \t. greppta:—Rom. 
crepfia, a. OHG. &ripja, krippa, Cris. Cf. 
Cratcu.) <A public nursery for infants; an insti- 
tution where the infant children of poor women 
are taken care of while their mothers are at work, 
or in hospitals, etc. 

1882 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 50 No such crtche should be 
allowed to exist except under direct Government inspection. 
Mod. Newspaper, The Créche and Infant Home at Stepney- 
causeway is a public nursery for infants. ‘The institution 
provides entirely for some 30 infants, whose mothers are in 
hospitals or convalescent homes. Besides these, from roo 
to 130 are left daily by their mothers while at work, a charge 
of 2d, a day being made for each child. 

{Creche, erroncous f. CrocuE v., to hook in.] 

Crecket, obs. f. CrickEr, 

Credal: sec CREEDAL, 

Creddil, creddle, obs. and dial. ff. CRap.e. 
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(ad. L. ercbri- 


CREDENCE. 


Crede, obs. f. CREED: var. of CREE. 

Credence (kr7déns\, sé. Forms: 4- cre- 
dence ; also 4-5 credance, 5 -aunce, -ans, 5~6 
-ens‘e, (6 credennce, creddence, -ens). fa. F. 
crédence or ad, med.L, crédentia believing, belief, 
f. crédcre to believe, etc.: see -ENCE.] 

1. The mental action of believing or accepting 
as true; belief. 70 otve credence fo: to accept 
(a statement, etc.), or accept the statement of (a 
person, etc. , as trne; to believe, credit. : 

1382-8 Wycuir /sa. Prol. 226 ‘To 3yue credence to goodis 
hihizt. 1430 Paston Lett. No. 14 I. 30 My clerke, to wham 
I prey yow to gyue feith and credence touchant this matier. 
1§29 Rastett Pastyme BSrit. (1811) 109 A man of lyght 
credence beleuyng euery furst tale. 1612 IT. Tavi.or Covz292. 
Titus iii. 2 Thou maist not giue credence to so slender a 
testimony. 1654 WHITLOCK Zoctomia 436 A_new printed 
Bill of a famous Physitian, shall gain more Credence than 
the most learned Lecture. 1786 Burke I. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 204 Instructions, to which it seems credence was 
to be given. 1879 Dixon IWrudsor 11. v. 46 Charles had 
given him credence as a man of truth. 

b. That which is believed ; a belief. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xvii, Grey-hair'd eld A super- 
stitious credence held. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith: 1.1. 36 
The strife and conflict of opposite credences. 

+2. Trust, faith, confidence zz, reliance on (a 


person or authority). Ods. 

1393 GowER Conf. 1. 249 He may best aman beguile In 
whom the man bath most credence. 1491 Caxton I 7tas 
Patr. (W. de W. 1493)1. vill. 13/1 We haue credence in 
God. 1548 Haty C/rron. 242 Who soner deceiveth then 
he to whom moste credence is attributed ? 


+ 3. The condition of being worthy, or of being 
held worthy, of confidence; trustworthiness ; 


credit, repute. Oés. 

1393 Gower Conf II. 99 That swevens ben of no credence. 
¢1400 Macnpry. (Roxb.) xxxili. 150 Wyse men and men of 
credence of pase cuntreez. 1487 Act 4 Hen. I7/,c. 12 §2 
They shall not be in his Favour, but taken as Men out of 
Credence. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VI1/, c. 3 § 4 [They] shall 
ueuer after be in any credence, nor their othe accepted. 
1685 F. Spence Ho. Wedici 380 He dispacht away a man 
of Credence to negociate with them. 1822 Mrs. NatHax 
Langreath 111.112 Henrietta almost doubted the credence 
of her senses. 

tb. Comm, =CREnDIT sé. 9. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunpar Jidiugs /r. Session 34 Sum is put owt of 
his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens dynis. 1514 
Let. in Strype Eccl. Afev2. 1. App. iv. 7 At the receipt of 
{their wages] they pay for meat and drink..had and ob. 
tained upon their credence. 1548 Hatt C/rou. 212 b, The 
Merchaunt should stande in adventure, both of losse of 
stocke and credence. 

+4. Something, usually a document (see b, 
which gives claim to credit or confidence ; cre- 
dentials ; ¢vansf. the message with which a mes- 
senger or embassy is entrusted. Ods. exc. as in b. 

7a 1400 Morte Arth. 444 Pow arte fulle servyde..Of cun- 
dit and credense, kayre whene the lykes. 1470-85 Matory 
arthur y. ii, Whan themperour Lucyus had wel vnder- 
stonde theyre credence, he was sore meued. 1529 More 
Dyaloge 1. Wks, 105/1 A frende of myne sent ones vnto me 
a secrete sure frende of his, with certayne credence to be 
declared vnto me. 1649 Mitton Evskon. 184 The King 
question’d of the Embassadors thir Credence. 1663 CowLey 
Pindar. Odes, Plagues Egypt iii, lf from some God you 
come..What Sign, what Powers, what Credence do you 
bring? 1795 SovtHEY Yoan of Arci. 101 That with such 
credence as prevents delay, He to the King might send 
me 

b. Lelter of credence + a document commending 
the bearer to confidence ; a letter of recommenda- 
tion or introduction. 

¢1330 R. beunne Chron, (1810) 258 Pis letter of credance 
pei schewed. 1461 Paston Lett. No. 385 II. 5 Suche tyd- 
yngs as my Lady of York hath by a lettre of credens. 
1548 Hatt Chron. 228 He delivered to the kynge, letters of 
credence, - which willed the king to geve credite and perfait 
faith to the duke. 1634 Sik I’. Hersert Trav, 123 Sir 
Robert Sherley had the Kings Letter of Credence or Fir- 
man to testifie the truth of it. 1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 4821/3 
He [an envoy] carries Letters of Credence with him. 1860 
Motiey Nether/. (1868) 1. viii. 493 Grafigori then asked for 
a written letter of credence. 

+5. (One’s’ charge, trust, care ‘to which a thing 
is cominitted). Oés, 

1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 23 b, Spirituall talentes, 
whiche our lorde hath deputed to our credence. 1596 Dat- 
kyMrLe tr. Leséte's Fist. Scot. 11. (1887) 138 To commend 
lyfe and gudes vnto the credence and custodie of the yland- 
men. 

+6. The tasting or ‘ assaying’ of meats formerly 
practised in a royal or noble household as a pre- 
catition against poisoning. Ods. 

¢1460 J. Kussett BA, Nurture 1195 in Babces Bh, (1368) 
196 Tastynge and credence longethe to blode & birth 
royalle. /éid. 1199 Credence is vsed, and tastynge, for 
drede of poysenynge. 

tb. A ‘company’ of sewers or arrangers of 
dishes at table. Ods, 

1486 BL. St. cidbans F vija, A Credens of Seweris. 

+7. A side table or sideboard on which vessels 
and dishes were placcd ready for being scrved at 
table. Oés. [Cf ined... credentia (Du Cange), 
It. credenza ‘Florio,, F. credence (Cotgr.).] 

1565 Jewnt Def. pol. (1611) 377 While the Pope is yet 
sitting at the Table, the nohlest nian within the Court. . 
shall be brought to the Pope‘s Credence to giue him Water. 
1834 Becktouv /taly Il. (23 A buffet, or credence, three 
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stories high. [1882 SHortHouse 7. /uglesant 11. vii, Below 
and beside these were credenzas and cabinets.] 

8. #ec?. In R.C. and Anglican churches: A 
small side table or shelf on which the eucharistic 
elements are placed previous to consecration. 

[1646 Prynne Canterb. Doome 123 Lo here in tbis place 
and chapel you have .. a Cvedentia or side-table.] 1841 C. 
ANDERSON Anc, JJodels 130 On one side there should be a 
niche or credence to hold the elements before the oblation. 
1845 G. A. Poote Churches xi. 114 The introduction and 
use of the credence are now becoming common in new 
churches, 1885 Catholic Dict., In ancient times when the 
oblations were presented by the faithful during Mass, there 
was not the same necessity for the use of a credence. 

b. atirib., as credence-shelf, -table. 

1804 REEs Cycl., Credence table..A small table placed on 
the right hand side of the high altar in Roman Catholic 
churches, for the purpose of holding several articles made 
use of in the service of the mass. 1843 Ecclesiologist 11. 56 
A Fenestrella with Credence-shelf. 1889 Vorksh. Archzol, 
Frnl. X. 556 The recess was probably for a credence table 
to a chantry. 

+ Credence, v. Oés. rave. [f. prec.: cf. the 
parallel OF. créancer, f. créance.] trans. To give 
credence to, believe, credit. 

1522 SkeLton Il’hy not to Court 439 In credensyng his 
tales. 1563 in Strype daw. Ref I. xxxiv. 381 Neither the 
certificate. .nor the indictment. .are to be credenced. 

Credencive (kridensiv), a. vare. Also cre- 
densive. [f. credence, app. with a vague feeling 
of analogy to defensive, offensive, apprehensive, 
and the like.]_ Disposed to give credence; ready 
to believe. Ilence Crede‘nciveness. 

1864 T. Nicuots 40 Years in Amer. 11. 89 The strong 
credensiveness of the American character. 

+Credency. Oés. rare. [See -ENcy.] 
CREDENCE sé. 1. 

1648 GaGe West Jud. xix. (1655) 146 Credency to what 
any base Spaniard shall inform against them. 

| Credenda (krzde‘nda,, sé. p/. Also 7 in 
Anglicized form credends. [L. crédenda (things) 
to be believed, neut. pl. of cre@dend-us, gerundive 
of cred-ére to believe.] Things to be believed ; 
propositions forming or belonging to a system of 
belief; matters of faith. (Opposed to agenda, 


things to be done, matters of practice.) 

1638 CHittincwortH Kelig. Prot. i. 41 Those points of 
Faith..which were meerely and purely Credenda, and not 
Agenda. 1641 Sir E. DerinG SJ, on Relig. 20 Nov. xiv. 
63 There isa great difference .. between the Agends and 
the Credends of a Christian. 1768-74 Tucker Zé. Naz, 
1852) II. 325 There never yet was a people of philo- 
sophers..their credenda being too..speculative for vulgar 
comprehension. 1841 Miart Nowcon7. 1. 481 Is the power 
of selecting the credenda of the nation to be vested in the 
civil inagistrate ? 

Credent (kr7dént , a. (sb. rare. 

1. Believing, trustful, confiding. 

1602 Suaks. /fam. 1. iii. 30 If with toocredent eare you list 
his Songs. 1800Sir P. Francis in Parr’s Wks. (1828) VII. 
194 All my credent faculties desert me .. when I am called 
upon to believe [etc.]. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. “Eneid 247 
We lend credent ears. 

b. as sé. One who believes; a believer. 

1638 CHittincw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 29 That opinion 
which you would fain induce your credents unto. 

+ 2. a. Having credit or repute; b. credible. 

1603 Suaxs. Aleas, Jor M. iv. iv. 29 My Authority beares 
of acredent bulke. 31611 — Hint. 7.1. ii. 142 Then ‘tis 
very credent, Thou may"st co-ioyne with something. 

Hence Cre‘dently aév., believingly. 

1832 CarLyLe £ss. (1872) 1V. 227 To have heard credently 
that such exist. 

Credential kréde-nfal’, a. and sd. [f. med.L. 
crédentia (see CREDENCE) + -AL. (A credenilialis 
in med. or mod.L. may be the immediate source.)] 

A. adj, Kecommending or entitling to credit or 
confidence; usually in phr. tcvedendial letiers = 
“letters of credence’; see CREDENCE 50. 4 b. rare, 

1524 /ustruct. to Pace in Strype Eccl. Afem. I. App. 
xiii, After the..deliveraunce of his letters credentials. 
¢1645 Hower Lett. (1650) I. 467. 1695 Kennett Par. 
Antig. ix. 377 The Earl keeping the credential papers for a 
proof of the Conspiracie. 1788 Gevt/. Aflag. LVIII. 1. 
79/1 The Baron de Vhugut has presented his credential 
letters, as Envoy Extraordinary. 1826 De Quincey Les. 
sing Wks. XIII. 292 This very sceptre..as the credential 
distinction of Mercury. 

B. sb. (Usually in p75 

1. f/. Letters or written warrants recommending 
or entitling the bearer to credit or confidence ; 
‘letters of credence’; a letter of recommendation 
or introdtiction ; esf. one given by a government 
to an ambassador, or envoy. 

a 1674 CLarENvoX /fist, Reb. 1x. (1843) 590/2 The queen 
regent .. sent Montrevil ..with credentials to the king, as 
well as tothe Parliament. 1709 STEELE Tatler No. 33 P 3 
We will not take a Footinan without Credentials from his 
last Master. 1787 Map. D’Arniav Diary Sept., The whole 
ceremony of delivering his credentials to the King in state. 
1855 Macaunav //7st, Aug. 11.710 An Iinvoy Extraordi- 
nary from Savoy..proceeded.,to London [and] presented 
lis credentials in the Banqueting House. 

b. in seve. E 

1756 Jonnson Lett. to Lewis Paid 12 Mar., A short letter 
for me to show asa kind of credential. 1815 WELLINGTON in 
Gurw, Desf. XII. 238 Lord Fitzroy Somerset ought also to 
have a credential to enable him to act here. 1852 Coxy- 


| peartk & HL St, Pand (1862) Il. xxvii. 473 He probably felt 
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that ‘limotheus might need some more explicit credential 
from himself tban a mere verbal commission. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1677 Hace Prim. Orig. Afar. 1. i. 38 The Miracles of our 
Saviour and his Apostles, the Seals and Credentials of the 
Truths they delivered. 1784 Cowrer Tasé 11. 339 There 
stands The legate of the skies ! His theme divine, His office 
sacred, his credentials clear, 1860 Wuitner Quaker 
Alamui xxxvi, No longer they need Credentials of party 
and pass-words of creed. 

b. in size. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus’ Treat. conc. Relig. 1. i. 12 Light 
carries it’s credential in it’s natural splendor. 1877 Moztey 
Univ, Serm. ii. 40 The superiority of the virtues is no cre- 
dential to the motive. 

Credibility (kredibiliti). [ad. med.L. eradi- 
bililas, f. crédibilis Crepipte: cf. F. credibiliné 
(Academy’s Dict. 1694).) The quality of being 
credible ; an instance or case of this. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 1. iv. § 1 (1845) Sith the ground 
of credit is the credibility of tbings credited; and things 
are made credible either by the known condition and quality 
of the utterer, or by the manifest likelihood of truth which 
they have in themselves. 1659 Pearson Cyeed (1839) 4 The 
credibility of objects..is distinguishable. according to the 
different authority of the testimony on which it depends. 
1663 Jer. Taytor Fun, Serm. Alp. Bramhall, If this be 
not sufficient credibility in a matter of fact .. then we can 
have no story credibly transmitted..Then we may be as 
sure that Christ. .is already risen as all tbese credibilities can 
make us. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. p. x, The extra- 
ordinary powers of the gizzard would exceed all credibility. 
1883 Frovpe Short Stud. 1V.u. iv. 220 Christianity... rests 
on the credibility of the Gospel history. 

Cre-dibili:ze, v. sovce-wd. [f. L. crédibil-is 
CREDIBLE + -IZE: cf. wdilize, mobilize.] trans. To 
render credible. 

¢ 1819 CoteripceE in Rew, (1836) I]. 211 Even the word 
‘again’ has its credibilizing effect. 

Credible (kre‘dib’l), 2. Also 5 credeable, 
5~6 credyble, 6 credabull. fad. L. cradibilis 
worthy to be believed, f. cvéd-ére to believe: see 
-BLE, Also in 15~16th c. F. crordible, crédible.] 

1. Capable of being believed; belicvable: a. of 


assertions. 

¢€1374 Cuaucer Boeth., iv. iv. 124 Al be it so pat bis ne seme 
nat credible ping perauenture to somme folk. 1430 Lyp«. 
Chron. Troy 1. vi, The mortall harme..’That is well more 
then it is credible. 1594 [see Crepipitity]. 165: Hosses 
Leviath. 1, ii. 7 Than right reason makes that which they 
say, appear credible. 1798 Ferriar Varieties of Man in 
Lllustr. Sterne 211 Who had the fate to be disbelieved in 
every credible assertion. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V.1. 
xi. 142 When the falsehood ceased to be credible the system 
which was based upon it collapsed. 

b. of matters of fact: with impersonal const. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 165 b, And it is to sup- 
pose, & credyble to byleue that, etc. 1563 Futke Afeteors 
(1640) 52 Some would make it seeme credible, that of 
vapours and Exhalations..a calfe might be made in the 
clouds. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 195 No 
news could be heard of her, which made it credible that she 
also suffered shipwrack. 1699 Burnet 39 47‘. vi. (1700) 81 
It is not all credible that an Imposture of this kind could 
have passed upon all the Christian Churches. 

2. Worthy of belief or confidence; trustworthy, 
reliable : + a. of information, evidence, etc. Odés. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 170 Among the kinges in the bible 
I finde a tale and is credible Of him. 1426 Paston Lett. No.7 
I. 25, I herde..no maner Iykly ne credible evidence. 1513 
More Rich. //7 Wks. 37/2 This haue I by credible informa- 
cion learned. r60xSnaxs. Ad/s H’el/1. il. 4 So tis reported 
sir..Nay tis most credible. 1632 Litucow 7raz, iv. (1682) 
139 It is holden to be so credible as ifan Oracle had spoken it. 

b. of persons. (Now somewhat avcf., exc. in 


“credible witness’ or the like.) 

1478 Sir J. Paston Let’, No. 814 III. 222 Any suche 
credyble man maye, iff he wyll, wytnesse ther-in with me. 
1s0z ARNOLDE C/rou. (1811) 125 Promysing feithfully in the 
presence of credyble persones. 1550 CrowLey Last Trusip. 
1370 Though the euidence be plaine, and the accusars 
credible. 1671 J. WEBSTER JZetadlogr. iii. 40 Observations 
from credible Authors. 1722 SEWweL “Hist. Quakers (1795) 
I, Pref. r1 Which I noted down from the mouth of credible 
persons. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IL. 473, I have been 
informed by a credible person that [etc.]. 

+ 3. Ready, willing, or inclined to believe. Oés. 

©1420 Chron. Vilod. 1087 Puse men weren credeable of 
Seynt Edus godenasse. ¢1440 Lypc. Secvees 1060 Nat 
lyghtly to be Credyble To ‘Yalys that make discencion. 
1623 CockERAM 11. Aiiijb, One too mucb Beleeuing, Cre- 
dulous, Credible, 1675 TRAHERNE Chr. Ethics xv. 217 
There is a fair way laid open to the credible of such object» 
attested and revealed with such circumstances. 

+4. Having or deserving credit or repute ; of 
good repute, creditable, reputable. Oés. ‘ 

1631 Mitton Let¢. in IVs, (ed. Birch 1738) I. 4 To which 
nothing is more helpful than the early entring into some 
credible Employment. 1647 Litty Ch~. Astrof. xxix. 191 
He is in good estimation and lives in a credible way. 1712 
Arsutunot John Bull n. iii, A good credible way of living. 

Credibleness (kre‘dib’Inés). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
= CREDIBILITY. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 2 If..they.. have no manner 
of conforinity with any credibleness of matter. a 1691 Bovit 
Wks, (1772) 1. 435 (R.) The credibleness of a good part of 
these narratives has been confirmed. 1696 tr. Du Mont's 
Voy. Levant 73 The credibleness of this Relation. 

Credibly (kre-dibli), ad. Also 5 credyble. 
5-7 -ebly, 6 -ably, 6-7 -iblie. [f. Creprsie+ 
-LY#.] Ina credible manner; so as to be believed; 
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on trustworthy authority. ( 70 de credtbly tnformed 
=to receive credible information.) 

1486 C'ress of Oxrorp in Four C, Eng. Lett. 7 For as 
moche as I am credebly enfourmed. 1548 Hari C/v'0n. 163 
He beyng of his approche credibly advertised, by his espials. 
1632 Litucow Trav, x. (1682) 409 They also at the sight of 
each new Moon (I speak it credibly) bequeath their Cattel 
to her Protection. 1671 J. Wesster Afetadlogr. xii. 172 It 
is credibly written of Kelley, that he transmuted Gold into 
Quicksilver, 1732 BerKecey A éciphr, 11. § 26, Tam credibly 
informed that oui re admitted into their clubs, 1873 
F. Hace in WV. ¥. Nation XVII. 304/2 A letter which he 
very credibly states that you declined to admit into your 
columns. 

Credit (kredit), 56. Also 6 eredyt(e, -ytte, 
creadyte, 6-7 credite, -itt(e, 7 creadit. fa. F. 
crédit, 15the. ad. It. credito belief, trust, reputation, 
ad. L. créditis, -um, pa. pple. of credere to trust, 
believe. The pa. pple. neuter credi/um was used 
in L. itself as a sb., in sense of ‘thing entrusted to 
another, a loan’. ] 

1. Belief, eredence, faith, trust. 
fo: to believe, put faith in, eredit. 

1542-5 Brinkrow Lament, (1874) 109 Yf ye will geue no 
credyte toit. 1§76 Freminc Panopl, /pist. 193 My..fore- 
warning watchwordes were connted unworthy credite. 1610 
Suaks. Zep. u. i. 58 The rariety of it is..indeed almost 
beyond credit. 1674 Auten Danger of Enthus. 15 To pro- 
cure Credit to it by many Signs and Wonders. 178: GisBon 
Dect. & Fail U1. 58 Charges like these may seem to deserve 
some degree ofcredit. 1862 Lp. BrouGHam rit. Const. iii. 
48 To give entire credit to whatever he shall state. 

+2. The attribute of being generally believed or 
credited ; the quality or reputation of being worthy 
of belief or trust ; trustworthiness, credibility (of 
persons, statements, etc.). Ods. or merged in 5 b. 

1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 37 So evident an assurance 
of rewarde (if he bee of credite that hath promised it), 1581 
J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 408 The creditt of which 
opinion I see not howit can be of any force. 1653 H. Cocan 
tr. Piuto's Trav. 2 Purcbas, a Writer of good credit here in 
England, gives this testimony of my Author. 1696 tr. 
Du Mont’s Voy. Levant 198 This.. Absurdity..destroys the 
Credit of the Story. 1728 Newton Chronol, Amended iii. 
284 He is contradicted by other authors of better credit. 
1752 Hume &ss. 6 Treat. (1777) 1. 259 The abstract philo- 
sophy of Cicero has lost its credit. 1847 Emerson Kepr. 
Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 332 His revelations de- 
stroy their credit by running into detaii, 

+b. Right to be believed; authority (on whieh 
testimony is accepted) ; esf. in phr. ov the credit 


of. Obs. 

1586 A. Dav £ug, Secretary 1. (1625) 115 That his sicke- 
nesse was naturall. .thecredite of others as well as my selfe 
can testifie. a 1661 Futter MVorth ies (1840) HII. 126, I dare 
take it on the credit of an excellent witness. 1756-7 tr. 
Neysler’s Trav, (1760) U1. 135 The above-mentioned in- 
scription. .rests only on Pighi’s credit. 

+c. Leller of credit: a document reeommend- 
ing the bearer to confidence; == /eller of credence. 

1682 Licuerietp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. &. [nd. 2a, Hee 
gaue them a Letter of credite. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi's Eromena 137 He despatch’d him away in a frigat 
with letters of credit. 1726-31 Tinpai. Rapin's //ist. Eng. 
xvi. (1743) ET. 99 The Duke. .refused to give Ridolpho the 
Letters of credit which he desired for the Courts of Rome 
and Madrid. {See also 10 b.] 

+ 3. Something believed ; a report. Ods. rare. 

1601 Suaks. Dwel, N. 1. iii. 6 There I found this credite, 
That he did range the towne to seeke me out. 

+4. Trust, eharge (to which something is com- 
mitted, or whieh is eommitted to any one); = 
CREDENCE 5. 5. Obs, 

1549 CHEKE 4/urt Sedit. (R.\, Such offices of trust. .as ye 
haue committed to another mans credit. 158: LAMBARDE 
KEtren. 1. iit. (1602) 12 The Lord Chancellor..and euerie 
Tustice of the Kings Bench, haue (closed in their offices) a 
credit for conseruation of the peace. 1609 Biste (Douay) 
Lev. vi.2 The thing delivered to his custodie, which was 
committed to his credite. 1651 CAtperwoop //ist, Airé 
(1843) 11. gor William Dowglas had the credite of the 
keyes. 

5. The estimate in which the charaeter of a per- 
son (or thing) is held; reputation, repute. +. 
gen. Obs. 

1576 Fremine Panopt. Epist. 175 Such as have the name 
and credite of wise men. 1603 KNotirs //ist. Turks (1621) 
336 A deepe dissembler.. whereby he purchased unto hiin- 
selfe that credit, that he was not of any of his neighbour 
Princes..either beloved or trusted. 1654 WiitLock Zoo- 
tomtia 290 Their Credit, be it good or bad, depends chiefly 
on the Successe and Event. 

b. Usually in pregnant sense : Favourable esti- 
mation, good name, honour, reputation, repute. 

1§76 Fremine Panofl, Epist. 372 What credite and wor- 
shippe is wonne by learning. 1599 Tuysne Axnimadv. (1865) 
2z At whiche tyme Chaucer was a grave manne, bolden m 
greate credyt. 1634 Str ‘T. Hersert 7razv. 149 They will 
be drunke..Nor is it..losse of credit with them. a 1654 
Sevven Tadble-z. (Arb.) 115 This they did to save their own 


Tod give credil 


credit. 1783 Cowrer Gilpin 2 John Gilpin was a citizen of | 


credit and renown, 1886 Frounr Oceana ii. 33 The captain 
had his own and his ship's credit to maintain by a quick 


age. 
6. Personal influence based on the eonfidenee of 


others ; power derived from character or reputation. 

1549 Compl. Scot. xi.87 He vas resauit rycht honorabilye, 
and gat gryt credit amang them. 1576 FLeminc Panofp/. 
Efpist, 82 Very muche can you obteine of his friends, so 
good is your Credite. 1634 W. Tirwuyrtr. Balsac's Lett. 68 
To bringe him selfe into credit at Court. 1762 Hume //és/, 
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Eng, (1806) UH. xlix, 765 Buckingham. .resolved to employ 
all his credit in order to prevent the marriage. 1855 {’r1s- 
coTt PArlip 71, u. vii. (1857) 279 Granvelle .. was not slow 
to perceive his loss of credit with the regent. 

. The honour or commendation bestowed on 
aecount of a particular action, personal quality, 
cte.; acknowledgement of merit. Const. of (an 
action, ete.). 

1607 Hieron IWVks. 1. 217 The Ephraimites were. .offended 
with Gideon, because he called not them to the battell.. 
they would have had the credit of it. 168: Ray Corr. (1848) 
130, I would not have..you {deferred} the credit of your in- 
ventions. 1745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) UI. xl. 126 
Promising ee both the advantage and the credit of it, both 
the honour and the reward. 1876 Matnews Cornage i. 8 
The credit of inventing coined money has been claimed for 
the Persians. 1891 Garpiner //ist. Gt. Civil War III. Ixiv. 
439 note, He never takes credit for any plan of the kind. 

b. Phr. Zo do credit to: to bring honour to, 
eause to be commended. 70 be (much, ete.) ¢o 
the credit of: to be ereditable to; to be to the 


honour or praise of. 

176: Mrs. F. SHeripan S$, Bidulph V1. 172 (A treatment] 
that seemed to please him highly, as it did him credit in the 
presence of his lady. 1768 Gray in Corr, w. Nicholls (1843) 
82 Temple does himself inuch credit with me by this letter. 
1847 Marryat Childr, NV. Forest xxi, God grant that I nay 
do credit toit. 1853 Lytton A/y Novel. xiii, That your 

randson should succeed in life, and do you credit. 1858 
ee Fr. & It. Frans, (1872) 1. 13 If it be ever so little 
to their credit. 1868 Bricur Sp. /reland 1 Apr., That is 
greatly to the credit, not only of his head, but of his heart. 

8. A source of cominendation or honour; some- 


thing ereditable. (Now only with @ and /o.) 

1586 A. Day Zing. Secretary 1. (1625) 133 Making you to 
beleeve, that to become a roister is credit, 1601 Suaks, 7 2ve/. 
N.u, tit 117 This is much credit to you. 1655 Futier CA. 
//ist, m1. i, § 2 Conceiving it more credit..to go then to be 
driven away. 1706 HEARNE Collect. 8 Mar., He..may bea 
Credit to the College. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. 1, vi, You 
are a credit to the school. 1866 G. Macponatn Axn. 
Q. Neighs. iv. (1878) 51 Even if it were a credit to me. 

9. Comm. a. Trust or eonfidcnee in a buyer’s 
ability and intention to pay at some future time, 
exhibited byentrusting him with goods, etc. without 
present payment. Phr. /o give credit; on (upon) 
credit; long credit, i.e. credit for a long period ; 
six months credit, ete. 

1542-3 Act 34-5 //en. Vi 14, c. 4 Sundrie persons. .con- 
sume the substance obteined by credite of other men. 1576 
FreminG Panopl. Epist. 385 You are forced (because of 
credit and forbearaunce) to give a greater price. 1627 
Lisander & Cal. vu. 118 Having taken their meate and 
lodging with him upon credite {they} had gone away with- 
out paying. 169: Locke Ik. (1727) II. 71 Credit being.. 
the Expectation of Money within some limited Time. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. xxvii. 272 He buys his 
wool..at two or three months’ credit. /éid. II. xxxii. 2 An 
entry of all goods sold out and received in upon credit. 1832 
Baspace Econ. Mann/f. xxxi. (ed. 3) 324 That the purchasers 
of books take long credit. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
110 Any one who lends a tbing gives credit, and he who 
borrows it receives credit. 

Jig. 1781 Jounson Let. Mfrs. Thrale 14 Nov., One or 
two whom I hardly know I love upon credit, 1830 Scotr 
Frul. 26 June, Scottish audiences, who are certain not to 
give applause upon credit. 

b. Reputation of solvency and probity in busi- 
ness, enabling a person or body to be trusted with 


goods or money in expectation of future payment. 

1573 Tusser Husé. (1878) 13 They..must keepe touch in 
all their paie; With credit crackt else for to Hue. 1596 
Suaxs. Merch. W711. 1. 180 Try what my credit can in 
Venice doe. 1601 R. Jounson Aingd. §& Comom~w. (1603) 17 
Frances the I .. left his credite sound with the merchants, 
and readie money to his sonne. 1673 ‘Tempre Let. to Dk. 
Ormond Wks. 1731 I. 124 For the Credit of the Exchequer 
..I fear it is irrecoverably lost by the last Breach with the 
Bankers. 1745 De Foe’s Eng. Tradesman (1841) UL. xhii. 
143 Nothing is of more value to a tradesman than his credit. 
1769 Funtus Left. ii. 17 Public credit is threatened with a 
new debt. 1866 Crump Banking i. 4. 1884 Standard 20 
Mar, 4/8 The state of Egyptian credit affects. .the relations 
of our rulers to the situation on the Nile. 

10. A sum placed at a person’s disposal in the 
books of a Bank, etc., upon which he may draw to 
the extent of the amount; any note, bill, or other 
document, on sceurity of which a person may ob- 
tain funds. 

1662 Marvect Corr. xxxv. Wks. 1872-5 II, 80 Send us up 
a dormant credit for an hundred puund, which ..we must 
have ready at hand. 1677 YaRRANTON £ug. /oprov. 21 
Then the Bank Credit that is to secure the Lender will be 
200 thousand pounds. _ 1732 Dr For Col. Yack 11840) 296 
A letter. .with a credit for the money. 1838 Cruise Digest 
(ed. 2) VI. 233 The testatrix gave. .all her mortgages, bonds, 
specialties, and credits .. to her nephew and niece. 1863 
Hi, Cox. /asé. uu. vii. 688 An Exchequer warrant authoriz- 
ing the Bank of Iengland 10 grant credits. . for the specified 
sum, 1883 American VII. 166 The ready use as credits of 
warehouse receipts and bills of lading. 

b. Letler (bill, + lickel) of credit. a \etter or 
doenment granted by a banking or financial estab- 
lishment, authorizing the person in whose favour 
it is granted to draw money to a specified amount 
from their correspondents in other places. 

1645 Evetys 3fen. (1857) I. 191, I took up ninety crowns 
for the rest of my journey, and letters of credit for Venice. 
1655 Dicces Compl, Ambass, 345 Your Lordship .. must.. 
send into Italy a Bill of Credit for so much money as may 
defray his charge into England. 1677 VarRranton /:1G¢. 
Improv. 11 Waving one son at Venice, one at Noremberge, 
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one at Hamburgh, and one at Dantzick, where Banks are, 
I desire four Tickets of Credit, each of them for a ‘Vhousand 
pounds. 1702 C. Matuer A/agu. Chr. 1. App. (1852) 191 
Had the government been settled... the Massachusetts bills of 
credit had been hike the bank bills of Venice. 1751 SMOLLE rT 
Per. Pic. \xxii, Furnished with money and bills of credit. 
1809 R. Lancronp /trod. Trade 32 Some Letters of Credit 
are called general, empowering the bearer in the course of 
his travels to apply to any of his employer's correspondents 
for..moncy. 

ll. Parliament. A sum on account, which the 
Administration is empowered by vote of Parlia- 
ment to borrow and expend in anticipation of the 
amount voted in the Annual [stimates. Hence 
Vote of credit. 

1854 Lp. Russet in Jarl. Deb. 3rd Ser. CKXXV. 593, 
I rise for the purpose of asking the Comunittce to agree to 
a Vote of 3,000,000/. in Supply, usually denominated a Vote 
of Credit. 1863 Cox /ust. Gort, 198 The practice of voting 
supplics of credit from time to time. 1883 Daily News 31 
Oct. 5/4 That, owing to Ministerial duphcity, insufficient 
credits had been voted. 

12. Book-kecping. The acknowledgement of pay- 
ment by entry in an account. 70 exler (pul) loa 
person’s credit; to acknowledge in this way any 
value received from him. b. with f/Z A sum 
entered on the credit or right-hand side of an 
aecount ; this side itself (abbreviated Cv-.). 

19745 De Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841 1. ii. 14 And give 
credit in account current to your humble servant. x 
Trial of Nundocomar 15/2 There are debits and credits 
between them in Bolaukee Doss's books to a great amount. 
1836 Penny Cycl. V. 163/1 The amount of each entry has 
been carried forward..to the credit of each payer. 1868 
Iamitton & Bart Bookkeeping (1886) 17 Ite finds that the 
total of the debits exceeds the total of the credits by £ 10. 
1889 Cassell's Pop. Educ, Vt. 187/x This equality of debit 
and credit is the..universal principle of complete book- 
keeping. 

13. To give a person credit for something: 
a. to trust a person for the future fulfilment of some- 
thing expected or due from him (0és.) ; to ascribe 
(a quality) to him on trust, to put it to his account 
in one’s estimate of him; b. to acknowledge that 
it is dueto him; to aseribe the merit of it to him; 
c. to enter (a sum) to his credit in his aeeount ; 
= (CHET Ope 

1769 Funins Lett. xxxv. 155 ‘They .. gave you a ge- 
nerous credit for the future blessings of your reign. 19774 
T. JEFFERSON Al wtobicg. Wks. 1859 I. App. 141 Only aint to 
do your duty, and mankind will give you credit where you . 
fail. 18:6 J. Witson City of Plague 1, iv, [They] give her 
credit for sincerity. 1845 Hoon 7 ale of Trumpet xiv, And 
as for tbe clock .. ‘he Dame only gave it credit for ticking. 
1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, 1 give you credit for 
the scheme. /é:d, xxv, It will be the advice of a sincere 
friend; you will give me credit for tbat. 1876 Moztrv 
Univ, Sernt.i. 15 He gives no credit to kings or emperors 
for any other motive, j 

14. atirié. and Comé. (mostly in the technical 
senses g-I1), as credit balance, cuslomer, entry’, 
Hlem, side (of an aceount), system, Lickel, + credit- 
worthy a., worthy of credit or behef, trustworthy. 

1562 TurNer //eréad 11. (1568) 38 Pliny. .had..red in credit 
worthy autores that Cypros was Ligustrum. 1639 FuLLer 
Toly Wart. ix. (1840) 15 Reported by credit-worthy writers. 
1719 Dr For Crasoe (1840) I. iv. 78 Set.. on the credit side 
of the account. 1849 Freese Commun. Class-6k. 109 The 
Journal is ruled to receive the dehit and credit entries, intu 
separate columns. 1866 Creme Banking iii. 82 DBankers 
always furnish to their customers printed forins, called 
‘credit tickets,’ which are divided into different heads, and 
should be filled up and taken to the bank with the cheques. 
1875 Poste Gains ww. § 64 The banker... allows for any 
credit-items. 1880 M°Cartuy Ozu Time IV. liv. 176 They 
.. saw that the credit system leads to almost incessant liti- 
gation. 1892 Scot. Leader 8 Jan, 2 The borrowings still 
appear on the credit side. 

Credit (kre‘dit), 7. Also 6 credyte, -itt, 6-7 
eredite. [f. Crepir sé.: cf. mod.F. crédiler (not 
in Cotgr. 1611, in Savary 1723). The vb. may 
however have been formed, without the interven- 
tion of the sb., directly on L. evédit- ppl. stem of 
crédére to believe, as the Ing. repr. of the latter ; 
it Was app. so treated in 16-17th e. 

1. trans. To give credit to, put faith in, belicve, 
trust (a statenient, person, or thing). 

1548 Gest Pr, AJasse 84 God. .graunt us all to learne, love, 
credyte and maynteyne hys truth. 1567 77tadl Treas. (1850) 
35 Credite not those..that talke that and thix 1632 J 
Ilavwarp tr. Brondts Fromena 171 That the fame of the 
accident might. . be the better credited. 1665 Sir ‘I’. Hersert 
Trav. (1677) 356 ‘They are .civil in peace, fierce in war; 
deceitful if too much credited. 1758 JoHNson /d/rr No. 17 
> 2, I..am content to credit my senses. 1855 Mac vera\ 
Hist. Fing. WU. 644 The report of William's death was 
credited. 1875 Eryce //oly Kom. Emp. v. (ed. 5) 61 If we 
may credit Tneophanes. 

+b. zzlr. To give eredit 4o Ods. 

1557 Nortu tr. Gucnara’s Diall Pr. 216b/2 Crediting. to 
such hie doctrine. 1655 Oxrery Parthenissa 1676) 180 It 
you will credit to a profession which my actions seem to 
contradict. 

+ 2. trans. a. To entrnst (a person with a thing). 

1s81 Lamparnr Ezren. tv. tii. (1588) 384 That ke which iy 
put in trust with the rest of the Records, should be credited 
with the custodie of the Comiissiun. 1586 A Day &x¢. 
Secretary ut. 1625) 8 More then once I have hin credited 
with ten times the value of that at your hands. 1600 
Hakcuvt Voy, ILL. 683(R.) Whome your especiall trust and 
fauour hath credited and graced with this employment. 
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1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VII. 397 If I can get 
some good family to credit me with a sister ora daughter... 
1 will.. marry. 

+b. (athing fo a person). Ods. 

1559 Scot in Strype Ax, Ref. 1. 11. App. vii. 18 Contynue 
in those thinges which thou hast learned, and which be 
credited untothee. 1598 Barrer 7heor. IWarres ww. 1. 93 
‘This office [Sergeant Maior] was credited vnto none. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. \xii. (1739) 126 That the 
smaller Free-holds should be of too high esteem to be 
credited to such Conveyances. 1662 GAUDEN in Chr. Words- 
worth Doc. Supplement (1825) 34 It seems a good omen.. 
that my concernes should bee credited to soe generous a brest. 

+3. a. To trust (a person) with goods or money 
on the faith of future payment; to supply with 
goods on credit. Ods. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. Wl/T, c. 15 Strangers .. vsed to credit 
and truste the poore inhabitauntes .. which..had not redy 
money. 1574in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 354 No 
man will credit or truste a banckerowte. 1667 DucHEss oF 
NewcastLe Life of Duke (1886) 98 My Lord..was credited 
by the citizens for as many goods as he was pleased to have. 
1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 163 Persons, who. .are indus- 
trious Men, and can be credited. 1754 SHEBBEARE J/atri- 
mony (1766) 1. 40 That ready Money from a Tobacconist’s 
Wife is equal to the Honour of crediting a Dutchess. 

+b. Zo credit out: to lend or let out on credit. 

1595 -aroccus Ext. 5 Not to credit out his wares to anie 
man. 1601 HoLtianp Pliny I. 29 How faithfully. .doth she 
{the earth] repay with vsury that which was lent and 
credited out vnto her ! 

+4. To secure belief or credit for, to accredit. 

1611 Tourneur 4th. Trag.u. iv, Our next endeauor is 
--to credit that [report] With all the countenance wee can. 
1664 Power Ex. Philos. Pref. 19 If a Writer endevours, 
by delivering new..Observations or Experiments, to credit 
his Opinions. 

5. To bring into credit, repute, or estimation ; to 
reflect credit upon, do credit to. Now rare or 
arch, 

1596 SHAKS, Zam. Shr. iv. i. 106, 1 call them forth to credit 
her. 1615 J. SteEPHENS Satyr, Ess. (ed. 2) 43 They seeke.. 
to credit their owne Colledge. 1623 Masse tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d Alf, 1, 198 That my actions might credit my pro- 
fession. 1710 PALMER Proverbs 242 Smatterers in science 
. neither instruct the company, nor credit themselves. 1793 
W. Rozerts Looker-on No. 55 That sanctity of inorals, 
under which the marriage state is sure to be credited and 
promoted. 1880 IWor/d 26 May, Some will burst into leaf, 
and credit the care and attention of the husbandman. 

6. Book-keeping. To enter on or carry to the 
credit side of an account. Cost. to credit an 


amount /o a person, or a person w2¢k an amount. 

1682 Scartetr Exchanges 237 A wise Creditor will. .pre- 
sently upon the Receipt thereof, credit his account of Goods, 
and debit his account currant for the Value. 1710 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4706/2 The Ballance..has been duly credited to the 
Publick. 1768-74 Tucker L#. Nat. (1852) I. 621 An uni- 
versal bank, wherein accounts are regularly kept, and every 
man debited or credited for the least farthing he takes out 
or brings in. 1868 Hamitton & Bait Book-keeping (1886) 
4 To enter on the Cr. side. .[is called] to credit the account. 
1868 M. Pattison Academ. Org. iv. 110 Of this nett income, 
a part..must be credited to our second division of tbe en- 
dowment fund, as an outlay on education. 1883 Law Ref. 
11 Q. Bench Div. 565 Entries were made. .crediting Stoney 
with 1630/, and Armitage with 800/. 

7. fig. To credit (something) ¢o a person, or a 
person zw7z#k something: to give him credit for it, 
‘put it down to his account’, ascribe it to him. 

1850 TENxyson fx .Wem. Ixxv, The world which credits 
what is done Is cold to all that might have been. 1858 
O. W. Hoimes dat. Breakf-t. vii.(1891) 159 Some excellent 
remarks were made on immortality, but mainly borrowed 
from and credited to Plato. 1879 H. Grorce Progr. & Pov. 
u. Ji. (1881) 114 The famines of India [etc.)..can no more be 
credited to over-population than [etc.], 1883 Frovpe Short 
‘Stud, IV. 1. iii. 27 To credit him with a desire to reform the 
Church. 

Hence Credited ff/. a., Cre'diting vi/. sb, and 


ffl. a. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xxiv. 301 For the better 
crediting whereof, they..wrote their Letters. 1653 MANTON 
Exp. Fames i. 21 There is an act of faith, the crediting and 
believing faculty is stirred up. 1790 Han. More Relig. 
Fash. World (ed. 2) 153 That once credited promise, that 
‘they who have done well shall go into everlasting life’. 


Creditability. rare. [f next.] The quality 
of being creditable ; a thing creditable ; something 
that ought to be belicved although not an article of 
faith, 

1886 Carp. MAnNinG Serva. Feb. 13,in Unzverse 20 Feb. 


= 1 But about those pious creditabilities, as they were called, 
he knew nothing. 


Creditable ‘kre-ditab’l', @. [f. Crepir v. and 
$?,+-ABLE, ‘No corresp. Fr. word.)] 

+1. Worthy to be believed; credible. Ods. 

1526 Fritu Disput. Purgat. 192‘ Neither it is creditable’, 
(saith he) ‘that all which are cast into hell should straight- 
way go to heaven, therefore must we put a purgatory.’ 1638 
Ciituncw. Relig. Prot. 1. Pref. § 43 Records farre more 
creditable then these. 1669 WoopHrap St. Zeresa i. Pref. 
11671 a, Persons, sufficiently creditable, and perfectly in- 
formed. 1760 Wixtuxop in Ail, Trans. LII. 8 The most 
distinct account I have had of it, was from a creditable per- 
son at Roxbury. 1807-8 W. [kvinc Sadmag. xi. (1860) 252 

\ church-yard, which at least a hundred creditable persons 
woald swear was haunted. 

tb. Comm. Worthy of receiving credit (com- 
mercially; having good credit. Ods. 

1776 AvaM Switu IV. A. OL. un. ii, 307 ‘The creditable 
traders of any country. 1838 Jas. Mana. Brit. Judia Ll. v. 
sa. €70 On receiving the security of creditable bankers for 
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the balance which the Nabob owed to tbe Company. 1822 
J. Fur Lett. fr. Aimer. 108 Banks that were creditable a 
few days ago, have refused to redeem their paper in specie. 

2. That brings credit or honour; that does one 
credit ; reputable. 
gree of praise or excellence: Respectable (see c). 

1659 Genutl. Calling (1696) 31 It is become a creditable 
tbing, the badge and signature of a modern Wit, thus 
to be one of David's Fools, in saying, There is no 
God. 169: HartcuirFe Virtues 89 Whatsoever is just, 
honest, and Creditable, 1828 Scotr /. 1. Perth xix, Did 
he not maintain an honest house..and keepa creditable 
board? 1840 Macautav Ciive 62 Clive made a creditable 
use of his riches. 1884 Lazy Rep. 13 Q. Bench Div. 615 
The father..was not .. leading a creditable life, 

b. That does credit fo. 

1797 Bewicn Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 231 Mr. Selby’s splendid 
work on ornithology, so creditable to his zeal in the cause of 
Science. 1855 Macauray Hist. Eng. 1V. 43 The places .. 
were filled in a manner creditable to the government. 

+c. Respectable, decent (@) in appearance or 
quality ; (6 in social position or character. Oés. 

1688 Mitce Fy. Dict, s.v., This suit of yours is a credit- 
able Suit, Cet Habit est honnéte. 1741 RicHARDSON Pamela 
I]. 352 A creditable Silk for my dear Mother. 1765 GoLpsm. 
Ess. xxv. 224 This gentleman was born of creditable parents, 
who gave him a very good education. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. 11. xcv. 426 A Frenchman in a creditable way 
of life. 1825 Mrs. Cameron Proper Spirit in Houlston 
Tracts 1. ix. 7 To set a poor lad, like you, to teach credit- 
able children, 1860 Gen. P, THompson Audi Alt. 111. cv. 
14 It was once my fortune to serve with two Russian mid- 
shipmen; very creditable lads they were. 

Cre‘ditableness. [f. prec. + -NEss.] 

+1. Worthiness of being believed ; credibility. 

1677 Cary Chronol, u. 11. 1, x. 243 The Creditableness of 
this Hypothesis. 1682 Disc. Addresses agst. Association 13 
Consider of the Quality and Creditableness of tbe Witnesses, 

2. The quality or condition of being creditable 
or in good repute. 

1647 Power of Keys v. 117 The creditablenesse of an un- 
cbristian, impious life, so long as they may be allowed but 
the Christian name. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety ii. § 17. 215 
The creditableness and repute of customary vices. 1816 
CoLeRiDGE Statesm. Man., Biogr. Lit. (1882) 364 The dis- 
covery that they could purchase the decencies and the credit- 
ableness of religion at sosmall an expenditure of faith. 

Creditably (kreditabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY .] tl. Credibly. Oés. 

1748 SMotiEettT Rod. Rand, (1812) 1. 423, 1 am creditably 
informed of your incapacity. 

2. In a reputable or creditable manner : +a. so 
as to be well thought of, with credit (0ds.); b. in 
a praiseworthy manner, with credit to oneself. 

1672 JVede’s IWks., Life 42 (R.) Wherein the better sort 
think they.. come off fair and creditably. @17326 Soutu (J.), 
Rather to neglect their duty safely and creditably, than 
to get a broken pate in the church’s service. 1884 F. M. 
CrawrorD Rom. Singer 1. 22 Nino sang very creditably. 

+Cre‘dite (-ee). Os. rare. [app. a law- 
French credité, correlative to creditour, -or.] One 
who is credited; one to whom something is en- 
trusted or sold on credit. 

1841 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c.15 To credit and truste the 
poore inhabitauntes..vnto such time the said credites.. 
might make clothes of the said wolles. ; 

Creditive (kre-ditiv), a. rave. [f. L. crédzt- 
ppl. stem of créd-cre to believe + -IVE.]} 

a. Having the attribute of believing. b. Of 
the nature of belief or intellectual assent. 

1846 O. Brownson Ws. V. 498 Simple human reason is 
not the creditive subject. 1868 BusHNELL Serm. Living 
Subj. 58 This faith..is no mere creditive assent or con- 
viction, | 

Cre‘ditless, a. vave. 
Destitute of credit. 

1863 Sat. Rev. 198 To make tbemselves useless and cre- 
ditless by wholly withdrawing from public affairs. 1876 
Bancrorr /fist. U.S. VI. 492 Every department .. money- 
less and creditless. 

Creditor ‘kre-ditaz). Also 5-6 credytour, 6 
-or, 5-* ecreditour. [In 15thc. credttour, a. 
Anglo-Fr. credttour = OF, crediteur, credeteur 
(early 14th c. in Godef.). The OF. word had 
become obs. in 16-17th c., but it reappeared in 
Savary Dict. du Comm. 1723, and was admitted 
by the Academy in 1878.] 

1. One who gives credit for money or goods; one 
to whom a debt is owing; correlative to addtor. 

1447 Bokenuam Seynutys(Roxb.) 158 Than ask 1.. wych of 
these tuo Dettours the credytour was moste holdyn to. 1477 
Fart Rivers (Caxton) Dicfes 14 Make satisfacion to your 
creditours. 1513 More Rich. f/f in Grafton Chron. 11. 
770 Now unthriftes riott and runne in debt. . and byd their 
creditors go whistle. 1633 Eart Mancn. 4/ J/ondo (1636) 23 
Though they cannot pay their creditours. 1727 Swirr 
Gulliver WW. Vi. 151 He asked me who were our creditors ; 
and where we found money to pay them. 1827 Lytton 
Pethant 1, i. 7 It will just pay off our most importunate 
creditors. 

_attrit, 1881 H. H, Ginpss Double Stand. 68 England, 
it is said, being a creditor country, would always be paid in 
the cheaper metal. 

Jig. 1595 Suaks. Fok ui. iii. 21 There is a soule counts 
thee her Creditor, and with aduantage meanes to pay thy 
loue, 1615 J. Strerutns Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 188 He hath more 
debtors in knowledge among the present Writers, then 
Creditors among the ancient Poets. 

2. Look-kceping. Creditor (or Cr.) being written 
at the top of the right-hand or credit side of an 


(f. Crepir 5d. + -LESs.] 


Often implying a slighter de-_ 


CREDULIST. 


account (originally in personal accounts, in appo- 
sition with the name of the person whose account 
it is), is hence applied to that side of any account, 
or to what is entered there. (Formerly with A/.= 
CREDIT sé, 12 b.) 

1543 (¢z¢/e), A profitable Treatyce. .to learne. .the kepyng of 
the famouse reconynge, called in Latyn, Dare and Habere, 
and in Englyshe, Debitor and Creditor, etc. 1588 J. MELLIs 
Briefe [ustr. Cvb, The left side. .is Debitor, and the other 
Creditor. 1660 WitisForD Scales Comm. 208 Place the 
Creditors upon the right-hand page, and all the Debitors on 
the left, the pages number'd by 1.1. 2.2 so as the Dr. and 
Cr. make but one folio upon either side. 1745 De Foe's 
éng. Tradesman (1841) 1. xv. 131 Stock Dr. To cash of my 
father..£800, Stock Cr. ..By bouse rent, at so/. per an. .. 


500. 

Ae 1588 J. Mevus Briefe [ustr. Cv, The Creditor 
syde of this your first leafe, declareth in briefe sentences 
where the estate of your Chyst in money is bestowed. 1806 
G. Fisuer fustructor (ed. 29) 139 Cast up the Dr. and Cr. 
Sides of your Balance; and if they come out botb alike, 
then are your Accompts well kept. 

+3. One who becomes surety for (a person or 
thing). Obs. [Cf.med.L. cvedztor in sense of ‘ cura- 
tor’, and CREANCER 2.] 

@ 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 176 Syseon. Alle heyl !my 
kyndely comfortour! Azza, Alle heyl ! mankyndys cre- 
ditour. 1523 Lp. BeRNERs /voiss, 1. ccclxxxiv. (R.), Frende, 
appease yourselfe, thou shalte be well] payed or this day be 
ended ; kepe the nere me, I shall be thy credytour. 

+4. One who credits or believes. Ods. rare. 

1597 Daniet Civ. Wares ui. Ixxxiii, Tbe easie creditours 
of novelties. 

Hence Cre‘ditorship. 

1798 CoLesrRooke tr. Digest Hindu Law (1801) 1. 10 
Creditorship and debtorsbip are distinguished by some 
peculiarities. 

Cre‘ditress. [f. CREDITOR+-Ess: cf. actress, 
etc.] A female creditor. 

1608 CHarMan Byron's Conspir. Plays 1873 11. 209 For- 
tune is so farre from his Creditresse That she owes him 
much. 1632 Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dowry 1. i, You 
yet may, lady. . Become my creditress. 

(a. 16the. F. 


t+Creditrice. Obs. rare—'. 
créditrice, fem. of créditeur (legal).] =prec. 

1588 J. Me.us Briefe /nstr. Fv b, If [you buy] for ready 
money, make Creditrice the stocke, and Debitrice the 
shoppe. A. . 

Cre‘ditrix. ? Ods. [a. L. créditrix, fem. of 
créditor (in Rom. Law).] = prec. 

1611 Cotcr., Creanciere, a creditrix; the woman that 
trusteth. 1655 Futter Cz. Hist. vin. ili. § 35 Yet durst sbe 
not demand payment, lest the credetrix should be made 
away, and so the debt satisfied. 1687 in Sir J. Hawkins 
Walton's Compl. Angler, Life of Cotton p. x\viii, Granted 
..to Elizabeth Bludworth, his principal creditrix. 

Credle, obs. Sc. f. CRADLE. 

Crednerite (kre‘dnorait). A“. [Named 1847 
after Prof. Credner, who described it in /ahré. 
Afin. 1847.] A native oxide of manganese and 
copper, occurring in dark grey foliated masses. 

1850 Dana Jin. 460 Creduerite. E 

| Credo (krido). [L. crédo ‘I believe’. Used 
similarly in Fr., It., Sp., Pg., Ger., etc.] 

1. The first- word of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, in Latin; hence in early times a common 
name for either of these Creeds; now used chiefly 
for local or historical colouring, or as the name of 
a musical setting of the Nicene Creed. 

c13175 Lah. Hoit. 75 pe salm pet heo alle [apostles] pus 
writen wes ihaten Credo, efter pan formeste word of be salm. 
@ 1225 Aucr. R.18 And sigged Pater Noster & Credo. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 7 And sayde he wold teche hym 
his credo. 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Ord. Priests, 
After the gospel and Credo ended. 1850 Prescott /’eru 
II. 131 The Spaniards .. muttered their cvedos for the sal- 
vation of his soul! 1891 W. B. RoBertson Luther 21 The 
old monk Staupitz explained to him the ‘Credo’. 

b. gex. A creed or formula of belief. 

1587 J. Sri, Hymn agst. Sp. Arnada Roxb. Bal. VI. 
378 We will not change owre Credo for Pope, nor boke, nor 
bell; And yf the Devil come him self, we'll hounde him 
back to heil. 1840 CartyLe Heroes iv. (1858) 274 With his 
hypothesis and ultimate infallible credo. 1873 Mortey 
Rousseau 11. 262 The formal lines of a tbeological doctrine 
or a systematic credo. 

+2. [transl. of a Spanish idiom ‘en menos que 
un credo’, etc.] The short space of time in which a 
man might say his Creed. Oés. Cf. PATERNOSTER. 

1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xlix. 192 They were de- 
feated in the space of two credoes. /6#d. 1xi. 251 For the 
space of five or six Credoes nothing had been spoken [so 
Pp. 229, 268, etc.]. 

+Cre‘dulence. Ods. vare. [f. CREDULENT: 
cf. -ENcE.] Easy belief; credulity. 

1650 ‘T. Bayty Herba Parvietis 42 Sullie not a princes 
name, By too much credulence to fame. 

+Cre‘dulency. 003. rave. =prec. 

1589 WarRNER 4/4, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 338 My cre- 
dulencie or thine inconstancie. is 

+ Cre‘dulent, 2. Obs. rare. [f. L. credul-us, 
app. after words like corpulent, fraudulent, from 
L.: see -LENT.] Easy of belief; credulous. 

1589 WarNnER A/d, Eng. Prose Add. (1612) 339 A Wizard or 
Witch(.. Oracles of many too credulent women). 1602 
Jbid. Epit., The King was too credulent, uncircumspect. 

+ Cre‘'dulist. Ods. rave. A credulous person. 

1788 H. Crarke School Candidates (1877) 53, 1 read the 
lumber of those doughty credulists. 


CREDULITY. 


Credulitiveness. sonce-wa. after phrenologi- | 
cal names of facultics. 

1819 MeCutrocn Scotland (1824) 1V. 64 There is an Or- 
gan of Credulity or Credulitiveness which requires food. 

Credulity (kridivliti). [Late ME. a. I’. credit- 
“ité (rath ec. in Littré), or immed. ad. L. evedulttis, 
n. of quality f. evédudus CREDULOUS : sec -ITY.] 

+1. Belief, falth, credencc ; the quality of being 
a believer; rcadiness to believe. Odés. 

1430-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) I. 19 To 3iffe feithe and cre- | 
dulite to the dictes of those men. 1532 More Con/fut. 
Tindale Wks. 579/1 The spirite of God..woorketh in man 
the credulitie and belief by which we .. belieue the church. 
a 1633 Austin Afedit, (1635) 176 Thomas his Absence and 
Incredulitie hath bred more faith in us, then the credulitie 
of them all. 1639 tr. Du Bosg's Compl. Woman ur. 64 The 
steddiest in their credulity, may have some doubts. 1794 
Sutttvan View Nat. II. 214 We see, what motion the 
Scripture gives to the sun.. according to the appearance of 
sense and of popular credulity. ; a 

2. Over-readiness to believe; disposition to be- 
lieve on weak or insufficient grounds. 

This sense in early instances is only contextual, and was 
not implicitly present before the close of the r7th c. 

1547 J. Harrison E.rhort, Scottes bia ie -bayte, alluryng 
our simplicitie and credulitie. 1605 Br. Hatt A/edit. & 
Vows 1. § 82, I had rather wrong my selfe by credulity, 
then others by unjust censures and suspitions. 1630 X. 
Johnson's Kingd, & Cominw. 188 By his credulity to any 
tale that is told. 1665 GLaNvite Sceps. Sct. xiii. 76 An un- 
grounded Credulity is cry'd up for faith. 1734 tr. Ro//in’s 
Anc, Hist, (1827) rd 49 His ridiculous eredulicy in dreams, 
signs and prodigies. 1754 RicuarDson Grandison IV. xviii. 
142 Credulity the child of goodnature. 1866 Dickens Leé?. 
II, 260 A humbug, living on the credulity of the people. 

b. (with f/.) An instance of credulity. 

1836 Lytton A¢hens (1837) II. 40x His very credulities 
have a philosophy of their own. a@ 1850 Rossetti Dante 6; 
Circ. ut. (1874) 266 The native home of all credulities and 
monstrosities. 

Credulous (kredivlas\, a. [f. L. credul-us 
(F. erédule) + -ovs.] 

1. Ready or disposed to believe. 
as in 2.) 

1579 G. Harvey Letter-dk, (Camden) 86 Beinge over cre- 
dulous to beleeve whatsoever is unadvisedly committid to 
writinge. 1596 Suaxs. Tam. Shr. tv. it. 69 If he be cre- 
dulous, and trust my tale. 1605 Bre. Have Afedtt. & Vows 
u. 15 Not a curious head, but a credulous and plaine heart 
is accepted withGod. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiil. 364, 
I. .advised him not to be too credulous of the Generals pro- 
mises. [1839 Loner. Flowers xv, With childlike credulous 
affection. 1859 Tennyson /dylis, Geraint § Enid 1723 
Like simple noble natures, credulous Of what they long for, 
good in friend or foe. ] : 

2. Over-ready to believe; apt to believe on weak 
or insufficient grounds. 

1576 Fleminc Panopl. Epist. 216 Bee not credulous..and 
light of beleefe. 1604 Suaks. O¢/. 1v. i. 46 Thus credulous 
Fooles are caught. 1687 ‘T. Brown Saints 2x Uproar Wks. 
1730 I, 81 Seven as arrant imposters as ever deluded the 
credulous world. 179 Cowrer Hzad xvi. 1030 And with 
vain words the credulous beguiled. a@ 1862 Buckce Crevtrs. 
(1869) IIL. ii, rrzx An ignorant and therefore a credulous 
age. 1876 J. II. Newman //ést. Sk. 1. 1. iv. 322 Well 
known to be of a credulous turn of mind. 

b. /ransf. Of things, cte.: Characterized by or 
arising from credulity. 

1648 Mitton Tenure Kings Wks. 1738 I. 323 That cre- 
dulous Peace which the French Protestants made with 
Charles the Ninth. 1 Ronertson Chas. V, III. x. 190 

| 


(Now rare exc. 


‘The credulous superstition of the people. 1871 FARRAR 
Wrtn. Hist. ii. 57 Credulous exaggerations. 
+e. Believed too readily. Ods. rare. 

ax625 Beaumont & Fi. Fatthf Friends 1. i, "Twas he 
possessed me with your credulous death. 

Credulously (kre-dizlasli), adv. 
-LY 2.) In a credulous manner. 

1641 Baker Chron. Edw. IV. an. 1471 (R.), The city of 
York had too credulously believed King Edward's oath. 
1781 Gipson Decl. § F. III. gx Sectaries, who credulously: 
received the fables of Ovid, and obstinately rejected the 
miracles of the Gospel. 1882-3 ScuarF Eucyc/. Relig. 
Knowl, 1236 Each may have received too credulously that 
statement which seemed to favor their own views. 

Cre‘dulousness. [f. as prec. +-NESs.] The 
quality of being credulous; credulity. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. (1603) 60 The night fur- | 


[f. prec. + 


thered their credulousnesse. 1599 Sanpys Europx Spec. 
(1632) 64 Whose sex hath beene famous ever for devotion and 
credulousnesse. @ 1729S. Crarke Serm. 1. i. (R.), Beyond 
all credulity is the credulousness of atheists, who believe 
that chance could make the world. 1891 Sfectator 28 Feb., 
He fell a victim to his own credulousness, 

+ Cree, crie, v.! Obs. rare. [a. F. créer (OF. 
also cre’, ad. L. creare to create.] To create. 

«1400-50 Alevander 3390 (Ashmole MS.) Ilka kyng suld 
him knaw cried [Dw6/. A/S, create] of pe soile. /dsd. 4519 | 
He joure nase & 3oure nebb & all of no3i cried. 14a5 
Petit. Earl of Norfolk in Rolls Parl. WW. 274/x Yt liked 
to Kynge Rychard ye Seconde. .to cree Thomas. .into Duc 
of Norff. : : 

Cree (kri), v.2 Chiefly d/a/. Also 7 crey, crede, | 
g creave, creeve. [The original form was app. 
creve, crecuc, a. F. crever to burst, split, in fazre | 
crever le ris, to cause rice to swell with boiling 
water or steam (Littré). Forthe reduction to eve, 
cf. Se. preve pree, leve lee, etc. See also CREVE v.] 

1. trans. To soften (grain) by boiling. 

1620 Markuam Farew. vs, (1625) 135 Barley. .may..be 
creyed, parcht, or boyled. 1655 Queen's Closet Opened 159 
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(D.) Take rie and crede it as you do wheat for Furmity. 1574- 
1 Ray N.C. Words 18 To Cree Wheat or Barly, &c., to 
oil it soft. 1846 Gard. Chron. 237 To.. pour boiling 

water on the malt would cause it to become solidified or 

creed. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Creave, or Cree, to pre-boil 
rice or wheat so as to soften it for cookery purposes.. 

‘ Creaving days’, those in the country when creaved wheat 

is prepared to sell in the town for Christmas frumity. 

1877-88 in //olderness & Sheffield Gloss., Cree. 

2. intr. To become soft or pulpy by soaking or 
boiling. 

1863 Mrs. Toocoop Vorksh. Dial., This rice is not good, I 
have boiled it for ten minutes, but it does not creeve, 1876 
Whitby Gloss. s.v., The sown wheat is said to ‘creave in 
the ground’ when it swells and bursts from over wet 
weather, instead of shooting. : 

3. fraus. To pound or crush into a soft mass. 
Hence creeing-/rough, the ‘knocking-trough’ for- 
merly used for pounding grain. 

1822 Bewick Afen. (1862) 13 To ‘cree’ them with a 
wooden ‘ mell’, in a stone trough, till the tops of the whins 
were beaten to the consistency of soft, wet grass. 1852 
Frni, R. Agric. Soc. XII. u. 256 The corn was crushed 
in the mill, or in the creeing-trough. 1886 Proc. Berw. Nat, 
Clué 360 A fine creeing-Irough. 

Hence Creed A//. a. 

1867 F. Francis Angling i. (1880) 31 On the Trent creed 
malt is a favourite roach-bait. 1890 Linco/n Gaz. 6 Sept. 
8/1 [He] secured a nice basket of roach with creed wheat. 

Creech, creach (krit{). /oca/. [Derivation un- 
known.] Local name of a kind of stony or gravelly 
soil: sec quots. 

1610 [see Creecuy below]. 1798 Younc Aun. Agric. 
XXXI. 201 Much creech lime from near Matlock. 18o0r 
Hbid,. XX XVII. 533 Thesoil iscreach upon limestone. 185% 
Grnl, R. Agric. Soc. X11. 1. 266 A good red deep loam 
with fragments of stone (locally [Lincolnshire] termed 
‘creech’ land). /éid. 267 The soil varies from clay to 
creech and sand; the creech making good arable land. 

Hence Creechy, creachy a., of the nature of 
creech ; gravelly. 

1610 W. Forxincuam Art of Survey t.ii. 3 Either Simple, 
as Clay, Moulde, Moore, Grauell, Sande : Or Commixt, as 
Creachie, Chaulkie, Clayie, Sandie Earth. /éid. xi. 35 
Vetches are fruitfull in Creachie Countries. /d4d. i. 43 
Best fitted with a glareous soyle, viz. dry, leane and 
creachy, 

Creed (krid), sé. Forms: 1 creda, 2-6 crede, 
5-6 Se. creid(e, 6-7 creede, 7—- creed. [OE. 
créda, ad. L. erédo I believe: see CREDO. 

(Cf. Pogatscher Lehnworte im Altengl. § 137.)| 

1. A form of words setting forth authoritatively 
and concisely the general belief of the Christian 
Church, or those articles of belief whicl are re- 
garded as essential; a brief summary of Christian 
doctrine: usually and properly applied to the 
three statements of belief known as the Apostles’, 
Nicene, and Athanasian Creeds. (7he Creed, 
without qualification, usually = the Apostles’ 
Creed.) 

axooo in Thorpe O. E. Hom. \1. 596 Se lxssa creda. 
ford, 274 CElc cristen mansceal after rihte cunnanhis credan. 
c1a00 Trin. Coll. Hom. 25 Pe salm pe me cleped crede. 
@1225 Ancr. &, 20 Pus dod. .1de Crede et tis word ‘ natus 
ex Maria uirgine’, ¢1394 7. P/. Crede 8 Y can noh3t my 
Crede. c1qgo Carcrave Life St. Kath. Prol. 167 Pis 
athanasius ..3ef it wer he Pat made pe psalme qwech we 
clepe pe crede. 1483 Caxton Ca/o Cij, The thre credes 
the whyche our moder holy chirche singeth. 1533 Gau 
Richt Vay Yo Rar. (1888) 5 Thay suld leir the chrissine 
faith as ii is contenit in the creid. 1664 H. More .Vys¢. 
fnig. 495 The Scripture asserting no such thing .. nor any 
of the Three Creeds. 1782 Priesttey Corrupt. Chr. IL. vit. 
117 It had been the custom to repeat the creed. 1891 
Garpiner “ist. Gt. Civ. War II). 256 Atheisni or blas- 
phemy contrary to the doctrine of the three Creeds. 

b. A repetition of the creed, as an act of devo- 
tion. 

1425 Ord. Whittington’s Alms-house in Entick London 
(1766) IV. 354, xv Pater Nosters, and thre credes. 1808 
Scotr A/arim.1. xxvi, Before his beads Have marked ten 
aves and 1wo creeds. 

ce. More generally: A formula of religious be- 
lief; a confession of faith, esf. one held as authori- 
tative and binding upon the members of a com- 
munion. 

1676 Marvect Gen. Councils Wks. 1875 IV. 124 That we 
should believe ever the more for a Creed, it cannot be ex- 
pected. 1833 Declar. of Faith, &c. in Congregational 
dcar-Bk., Disallowing the utility of creeds and articles of 
religion as a bond of union. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s (11st. 
Kef. III, 269 The Wittenberg reformers took, as basis of 
their creed, the Schwabach articles. 1884 R. W. Dare 
Manual Congreg. Princ. 1v. iii. 186 Nor is it consistent 
with Congregational principles for a particular church to 
draw up a Creed and to require its acceptance by candidates 
for membership. 

2. An accepted or professed system of religious 
belief; the faith of a community or an individual, 
esp. as expressed or capable of expression in 
a definite formula. 

[1565 N. Winjer tr. Vincentius Lirinensts Ded. Wks. 
1890 II. 8 We and al wtheris professing our commoun 
crede.] 1573 Tusser Hysd. (1878) 194 ‘Uhis is my stedfast 
Creede, my faith, and all my trust. 1742 Youn wVt. 7h. 
iv. 705 Nature is Christian..And bids dead matter aid us 
In our creed. 1857 Kincstey Leff. (1873) I. 257 Every 
man is better and worse than his creed. 1860 WHITTIER 
Quaker Alount xxxii, The creed may be wrong, but the life 
may be true. 18749 Green Short (fist. v. 229. 
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b. transf. A system of belief in general ; a set 

of opinions on any subject, ¢.g. politics or science. 
1613 Suaks./fen, V/77, u. ii. 51, I loue him not, nor feare 

him, there’s my Creede. 1654 Wintlock Zootomia 72 If 
the Sex cannot, much lesse can Conception be discerned, 
though it be part of the peoples Creed tt may. 1733 Lavy 
Botincproke in Szif/t's Lett. (1766) Il. 175 As to your 
creed in politics, I will heartily..subscribe to it. 1770 
Junius Lett. xli. 210 A declaration of your political creed. 
1800 Aled, Frni. WI. 378 is favourite cheinical creed. 
1870 I:merson Soc. 4 Soltt., Old Age Wks, (ohn) ITT. 152 
The cynical creed. .of the market. ; 

c. Belief, faith (in reference to a single fact. 
rare. 

1819 Byron Fuar 1. cvi, Her creed in her own innocence. 
1838 H. G, Knicutr Normans tn Sicily 340 note, It was the 
creed of the Greek. .Church, that St. Catherine was a king's 
daughter. : 

3. Comb., as creed-bond, -bound adj., -maker, 
-making, -monger, -mougering, -subscription. 

1736 Cuanocer //ist, Persec. 108 A kind of Creed-maker 
general. 1782 Cowrrr Hofe 393 ‘Whatever some creed- 
makers mean By Athanasian nonsense, or Nicene.’ 1856 
Wuitttrr Zerrtas xiii, Old pages, where (God give then 
rest!) The poor creed-mongers dreamed and guessed. 
1879 Geo. Etiot Theo. Such xiit. 332 A shade of Creed- 
reciting belief. 1880 Fraser's A/ag. Nov. 703 The Creed- 
making power in any creative sense is lost 10 the Church. 

+ Creed, v. Ols. [ad. L. erédcre to believe : 
after CREED sh.] /rants. (also absol.) To believe. 

1602 Warner Ald. Eng. xii. xxv, (1612) 313 Nor creeded 
be this Loue-Tale. 1605 Sytvester Du Hartas, Sonn. 
late Peace xxxvi. Wks. 598 One Ouer-Creeds, another 
Creeds too short. 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. 1738 I. 296 
That part which is so creeded by the People. 1652 C. b. 
Stapyiton Herodian Ww. 26 No humane worke they creed 
it isat all. 

Creed fa. pple.: see CREE. 

Creed, var. of GrEED, duckwecd. 

188 Jerrerizs Gt, Estafe 26 The pond in the corner, all 
green with ‘creed’ or duck-weed. 

Creedal, credal (kr7dal), a. [f. Creep sd. 
+-AL; often spelt with single ¢ after L. exédo: cf. 
CREED.] Pertaining to or characterized by a creed, 
or formula of religious belief. 

1879 Public Opinion 12 July 43 Creedal religion is no 
safeguard against individual grossness of character. 1883 
Athenzum 15 Sept. 349 Expositors impregnated with credal 
theology. 

Cree'dful, a. nonce-wd. 
or characterized by a creed. 

1868 Lond. Rev. 15 Aug. 195/1 All faithful souls .. born 
under whatever creedful or creedless star, 

Creedless kri-dlés),a. [f. CREED sé. +-LEss.] 
Destitute of a creed. 

1827 Moore Adciph. i. (1839) 8 None of all our creedless 
school. 1886 Pal Mall G. 19 Aug. 12/1 True Christianily 
is creedless, and aims at nothing but a right life. 

Ilence Cree‘dlessness. 

1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIV. 531 Catholicisin, Protestant- 
ism, and creedlessness, which he calls Philosophy. 1887 C/. 
Times 12 Aug. 645/2 [This] shows what may come of creed- 
lessness. 

Cree‘dsman. 7ave. 
or of the same crecd. 

a 18% Cocerince Lit. Rem. 1V. 352 His neighbours and 
fellow-creedsmen, 1887 Century Mlag. XXXYV. 130 Who 
live on the charity of their creedsmen in Europe. 

Creeing-trough: sec CREE. 

Creek (krzk), sé.! Forms: a. 4 krike, 4-5 
eryke, (kryk), 6-7 crike; 8. 4-6 creke, (6 
creake, crieque’, 6-7 creeke, 7 creak, creick, 
6- creek; y. 6- crick. [Thrce types of this are 
found, viz.(1) erihe, eryke (7, usualin ME.,( 2) ereke, 
rare in ME. (sce sense 7), but common in the 16th 
c. (whence the current creek), and (3) crtek, only 
since 16the. The first corresponds to F. ertgue 
(14th c. in Littré) ; the second to earlier Du. 4rche 
(Kilian), mod.Du,. 47ceh creek, bay, and to med. 
(Anglo) L, .creca (sometimes erecea) creek. The 
form erick resembles Sw. dial. 4774 bend, nook, 
comer, creck, cove (Rictz), and Icel. 47747 crack, 
nook (handarkriki armpit, but is prob. an I:ng. 
shortening of evigue, ertke. In many parts of U.d. 
crick is the common pronunciation of ereck in 
the sense ‘stream’. The earlier history is not 
known, but the word (in French also) is generally 
supposed to be Germanic. In sense 4 the word 
appears to be related to crack; in 6 and 7 there 
appears to be association with Crook. 

A corresponding double form is seen in prke, peak, F. pr-. 
It has been conjectured that the word is preserved in ithe 
OE. proves names Creacanford, Crecjanford, Cresanford, 
Crayford (in Kent), and Crecea-seléd, Cricselad, Flor 
Criccelade, Cricklade (in Wilts); the former is impossible : 
in the latter ¢recca could not be the origin of either cvthe or 
ercke, though some connexion is possible, if there were any 
reason to suppose that the meaning suits. ] 

I. 1. A narrow recess or inlet in the coast-linz 
of the sea, or the tidal estuary of a river; anarmle: 
of the sea which runs inland in a comparatively 
narrow channel and offers facilitics for harbouring 
and unloading smaller ships. 

(The first quot. may be of more general meaning.) 

a, craso Gen. & &.r. 2047 In euerilc welle, in euerile cr ke 
[ézinted trike] Men tunden blod al witterlike. ¢ 1300 Ha: e- 


[cf. next.] Having 


An adherent of a creed, 


CREEK. 


(ok 708 Hise ship..He dede it tere, an ful wel pike, pat it 
ne doutede sond ne krike. ¢1385 CHaucer Prol. 409 He 
knew .. euery cryke in Britaigne and in Spayne. c 1440 
Pron:p. Parv. 103 Cryke of watyr, scatera. 1542-3 Act 34-5 
Hen. VIII, c 9 § } Dwellers next vnto the streme of 
Seuerne, and vnto the crikes and pilles of y* same from 
Kingrod vpward toward the City and Towne of Gloucester. 
1626 Carr. SuitH Accid. Yng. Seamen 17 Achannell,a bay, 
a rode..a crike, a river. 

8. 112 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 1 § 1 The Frenchemen.. 
knowe..every haven and Creke within the sayde Countie. 
1571 Haxmer Chron. Irel. (1633) 155 The ship was by 
foule weather driven into a creick. 1622 Cattis Stat. 
Sewers (1647) 38 Creek of the seais an Inlet of sea cornered 
into the main Land, shooting with a narrow passage into 
some Angle of the Land, and therein stretching it self more 
then ordinary into the Land. 1694 SmitH & Warorp Ace. 
Sev. Late Voy... (1711) 39 A Creek two miles Jong, which is 
dry at Low Water, and not more than thirty foot broad. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 187/2 (Faversham) The creek or 
arm of the Swale on which the town stands is navigable 
for vessels of 150 tons. x846 MeCutrocn dec. Brit. 
Empire (1854) 1.57 A long narrow saltwater creek, com- 
municating with the sea at Portland Road. 

y. 1582 N. LicHeFiELo tr. Castanheda’'s Cong. E. 1nd. 644, 
Foysts placed in euery Baye or Kricke to set upon him. 

b. A small port or harbour; an inlet within 
the limits of a haven or port. ec. In the Customs 
administration of Great Britain, an inlet, etc., 
not of sufficient importance to be a separate 
Customs station, but included within the jurisdic- 
tion of another port station. 

a. 1478 Botoner /tin. (Nasmith 1778) 125 Pertinentes ad 
havyn de Falmouth sunt 147 portus et crykes. 

B. 1485 C'tess of Oxford in Four C. Eng. Lett.7 That such 
wetche..be used and hadde in the poorts, and creks. 1588 
Act 1 Eliz. c. 11 § x Conveying .. their Wares .. out of 
Creekes and Places where no Customer ys resident. 1642 
Mitton Afpol. Smect. (1851) 298 He must cut out large 
docks and creeks into his text to unlode the foolish frigate 
of his unseasonable autorities. 1789 Aun. Reg. 133 A 
Creek in the language of the Customs, is a place included 
within the limits either of a head or member-port ; as set 
out by the commissions-of the Court of Exchequer ; and at 
which officers competent to transact the coast business are 
stationed by order of the Board of Customs. 1863 P, BARRY 
Deckyard Econ, 211 Between the fourtb and fifth slip there 
is a dock inlet or creek, which might at any time be en- 
larged into a dry dock or basin for ships of the largest class. 
1876 Act 39 & 40 Vict. c. 36 § 11 Customs Laws Consolida- 
tion. The pre-existing limits of any port, sub-port, haven, 
creek, or legal quay. 

y. 1628 Dicsy Voy. Wedit. 47 Besides the port is but a 
little cricke. 

d. Applied to any similar opening on the shore 
of a lake. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. 1. xiv, Loch-Katrine.. In all 
us length extended lay, With promontory, creek, and 

ay. 

2. As part of a river or river-system. 

a. An inlet or short arm of a river, such as runs 
up into the widened mouth of a ditch or small 
stream, or fills any short ravine or cutting that 
joins the river. (This is merely an occasional 
extension of sense 1.) 

1577 [see 8]. 1653 WALTON Angler 147 A He and a She 
Pike will usually go together out of a River into some ditch 
orcreek. 1671 Mitton P. &. 11. 25 On the bank of Jordan, 
by a creek, Where winds with reeds and osiers whispering 
play. 1774 Gotosm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 1V. 151 The otter 
has two different methods of fishing ; the one. .by pursuing 
[its prey] into some little creek, and seizing it there. 1814 
D. H.O'Brtas Narr. Escape 10g On the banks of the Rhine 
..1..perceived a small Punt hauled into a creek. 1882 Miss 
Brappon Wnt. Royal 1. vi. 151 He knew every tributary, 
creck, and eyot. 

b. In U.S. and British Colonies: A branch of 
a main river, a tributary river; a rivulet, brook, 
small stream, or run. 

Probably the name was originally given by the explcrers 
of a river to the various inlets or arms observed to min out 
of it, and of which only the mouths were seen in passing; 
when at a later period these ‘creeks’ were explored, they 
were often found to be tributaries of great length; but they 
retained the designation originally given, and ‘creek’ thus 
received an application entirely unknown in Great Britain. 

1674 Peunsylv. Archives \. 34 On the East-side of a Small 
Creeke or gutt on this side the Single-tree. 1748 F. Situ 
Voy. Disc. N. W. Pass. 1. 132 Called Ten Shilling Creek, 
but not properly, it being a Branch of the great River. 1748 
Wasuincron Jrul. 25 Mar., Left Cresaps and went up to 
y_ mouth of Patersons Creek [a tributary of the Potomac]. 
1836 Backwoods of Canada 64 Vesides numerous small 
streams, here called creeks, two considerable rivers. .find an 
outlet. 1879 1). M. WaLtace Australas. ii.25 The drain- 
age of the interior is effected by numerous creeks and water- 
courses which only run after periods of rain. ¢ 1848 in 
H. Watterson Oddities S. Life & Char. (1883) 69 ‘ You see 
that krick swamp?’ asked Suggs. 

3. fransf. senses akin to 1. 

+a. Applied more widely and loosely to any 

narTow arm or corner of the sea. Ods. 
_ 1635 N.Carrenter Geog. Del. 11. vi, 87 Vhe Adriatic Sea 
in the inmost creeke necre Venice swels neere foure foote in 
hight. 1652 Nerepuaw Sehden's Ware Cl. 333 Jersey, and 
Garnesey, situated within that Creek of Sea which is nade 
by the shore of Bretaign on the one side, and that of Nor- 
mandie on the other. 

- A narrow comer of land running out from 
the main area; a narrow plain or recess running 
in between mountains. Cf. Cove. 

1649 Hiurine Line. inprov. lmpr(1653) 56 Certain Creeks or 
corners of Land running intothe up-lands. 1669 WorLipce 
Syst Agri. xt § 5 (1681) 233 ‘To How the several Crecks, 
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Corners, and Patches of your Land. 1856 StanLey Sizaz 
& Pal. ii. (1858) 136 The plains which run into the moun- 
tains are the creeks into which they [tbe Bedouins] natur- 
ally penetrate. 

Il. +4. A cleft in the face of a rock, etc.; a 


crack, fissure, chink, crevice, cranny. Ods. 

a. 1375 Barsour Bruce x. 602 Thai clam into the crykis 
swa, Quhill half the craggis thai clummyn had. ¢ 1375 Sc. 
Leg Saints, Blasius 43 Akryk in to a crage he hade, & 
pare his dwellinge has he mad. 

B. y. Levins Manip. 54 A creke, crick, jissura. Ibid. 
120 A crick, vima. 1635 BratHwait Arcad. Pr. 179 Yo 
wals and portels would he lay his eare, Through creeks and 
crannies too, that he might hear. .desir'd applause. 

5. A narrow or winding passage penetrating the 
interior of any place and passing out of sight; an 
out-of-the-way corner. Zo seek creeks: to seek a 


hiding-place. Ods. or dial. 

1573 Tusser /7usé. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen and 
puffed vp cheekes, If checse be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes. 1582 I. Watson Centurie of Loue xcv. 
(Arb.) 131 A Labyrinth is a place made full of turnings 
and creekes. 1590 SHaks. Com. Err. 1. ii. 38 One that 
countermands The passages of allies, creekes and narrow 
lands, 1629 CHarMAN JYuvenal v. 15 Is no creek void? 
1681 Cotton lVoud. Peak 52 The Cave. .stretching itself .. 
As if(past these blind Creeks) we now were come into the... 
Mountains Womb. 1750 Gray Poems, Long Story 62 Each 
hole and cupboard they explore, Each creek and cranny of 
his chamber. 1808-25 Jamieson s. v. Crrées, ‘ Creeks and 
corners’ is still a common phrase. 1878 Mrs. H. Wocp 
Pomeroy Ab. (ed. 3) 112 We .. looked in every crick and 
corner for it. 1883 G. ALLEN in Colrx Clout's Calendar 65 
To fill up all the cricks and corners between other plants. 

b. jig. A nook, a hidden or secret corner. 

1577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 34x And so must 
sounde doctrine keepe all the faithfull..in their duetie and 
quiet concorde, without creake or creauise. 1587 FLEMING 
Contnu. Holinshed 11). 1296/1 Vhroughlie view the bidden 
and couered creeks of our minds! 1614 J. Day Day's 
Festivals (1615) 261 Uhere is not a creeke or crany in the 
World, but seemes to bee fraught with it. ¢1620 Z. Boyp 
Zicn's Flowers (1855) 91 The crooked creekes Within my 
heart. 41715 M. Davies Athen. Brit. 1. 249 Jesuitical 
Creeks and Corners of Superstitious Romanism. 

+c. Applied to the two cavities of the heart. 

162x-5x Burton Anat. Mel, 1, i. 1. iti, The Ventricles, 
Caules, Kells, Tunicles, Creeks, and parts of it. /é¢d. 1, i. 
un. iv, This heart, though it be one sole member, yet it may 
be divided into two creeks right and left. 

+6. A turn, a winding, as of a river or crooked 


way. Also fig. Obs. 

1sgz Davies J/mnort. Soul xv.4 As Streams, which with 
their winding Banks do play, Stopp'd by their Creeks, run 
softly thro’ the Plain. 1§96 —— Orchestra, I love Meander’s 
path..Such winding slights, such turns and cricks he hath, 
Such creaks, such wrenches, and such dalliance. c 1653 
Englands Alarm in R. Bell Collect. Anc. Songs 1857 
Paiuted harlots which they often meet At every creek and 
corner of tbe street. 1671 Firavet Foust. of Life vii. 20 
In every Creek and turning of your lives. a 1680 CHar- 
nock Attrib, God (1834) 1. 648 He hath a prospect of every 
little creek in any design. 

+7. jig. A crooked device; a trick, artifice, 
contrivance. Ods. 

The early date of this sense makes its history and position 
doubtful. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's T. 131 (Ellesmere MS.) They 
wene bat no man may hem bigile. . The moore queynte crekes 
[so 4 MSS.; Hard. knakkes]that they make The moore wol 
I stele. a@1626 W.Scrater in Spurgeon 77eas. Dav. Ps. 
cxvi. 6 Without those slights, or creeks of carnal policy, 
for which men are in the world esteemed wise. 

Til. 8. altrid. and Comdé., as creek-hole, -side. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, w. (1586) 173 In the 
bankes and sides of these Ponds, you must have Busbes and 
Creeke holes, for the Fish to hide them in from the heate of 
the Sunne. 19748 F. Smitu Voy. Disc. .N. We. Pass. 1. 145 
The Pieces of Swamp between this Channel and the Creek- 
head. 1859 K. Cornwatuiis New World 1. 111 A creek-bed 
ran parallel with tbe road. 1879 Wuittier St. Fokn xvii, 
From island and creek-side Her fishers shall throng. 

Hence Cree-kward a., towards a creek. 

1887 C. C. Assott Waste-Land Wand. iii. 85 Kept a 
creekward course until out of sight. 

Creek, 52.2 Ods. exc. Sc. [Corresponds to early 
mod.Du. kreecke (also krieckelinghe ‘aurora ruti- 
lans, primum diluculum, matntinus splendor, 
crepusculum ’, Kilian’, Du. het krieken van den 
dag, LG. (Bremen) de krik vam dage, EF¥ris. ’t 
kriken fan de dag, the creek of day; f. earlier 
Du. kreecken, krieckelen (Kilian), mod.Du. 4rieken, 
EFris. -reken, kriken, krtken to break or burst 
through as the day-light. See also GREKING, and 
SCREAK, SKREIGH, SKRIKE. 

Franck thinks the Du. word connected with the echoic root 
of Da, £rekel cricket, the notion ofa creaking sound passing 


into that of sudden breaking, as in crack: see also Doorn- 
kaat Koolman Ost/ries. IWbch.) 

The break (of day); dawn. 

1567 Turserv. Eglogs ili. 251 (T.) He wak'd at creek of 
day. x710 Ruppiman Gloss. Douglas’ Aeneis s.v. Grek- 
ing, Scot. dictmus Creek of day. 1723 Ramsay Fair As- 
sembly xxiv, Soon as the morning creek Has usher’d in the 
day. 1768 Ross Helenore 46 An’ ilka morning by the 
creck [later ed. screek) of day They're set to work. 

+ Creek, v. Ots. [f Creex 56.1] 

1. gar. To run (up) asa creek or tidal inlet ; to 
form a creek. 

1538 Lrianp /tiz. I1].27 Trure Creeke is next, and goith 
up a2 miles creking up from the principal streme, and 
creketh within halfe a mile of Trure. /déd, 111. 34 From 
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Lantiant Pille to Blougham Pille or Creke nere a mile, it 
crekith up but a litle. 

To bend, turn, wind. 
vol. sb.. a bend, turn. 

1610 Hottanp Camden's Brit. \. 312 Arun..with sun- 
dry creekings .. holdeth on his course tothe sea. /did. 451 
The salt water so creeketh about it [a town] that it almost 
insulateth it. 

Creek(e, obs. f. CrEak, Crick sd,! 


Cree‘klet. ([See -,ET.] A little creek. 


1577 Harrison Descr, brit. 1. xii. in Holinshed 63 Another 
mile yet down, is an other little creekelet. 

Creeky (kr7ki, a. [f. Creek sé.1+-y1.J 
Characterized by, or full of creeks. 

1569 Theat. Worldlings, Vis. Bellay vii, He shed a water, 
whose outgushing streame Ran flowing all along the creekie 
shore [1591 Spenser Vis. Bellay ix, The creakie shore]. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. iii, Notes 51 Willibourne .. with her 
creekey passage, crossing to Wilton. /ézd. xvii. Notes 268 
‘The Channel] not being over creeky. 

Creel (kr71), 54.1 Forms: 5-6 crele. creill(e, 
5crelle, 6 creil, krele, kreil, 7 creele, (8 crail), 
8- ereel. [Originally northem, and chiefly Scotch ; 
etymology uncertain. 

The Olr. cviol chest, coffer, has been compared: but the 
vowel of cxved appears to be not z, but @ or ei, ai. OF. 
ereille;—L. cra@ticula fine hurdle-work, may have had a 
variant *cretlle.} 

1. A large wicker basket; formerly applied to 
the large deep baskets, coupled in pairs across the 
backs of horses, for the transport of goods ; now 
applied to a basket used for the transport of fish 
and borne upon tke back, to a potato-basket, and 
the like. 

c14z5 WyntToun Croz. vu. xxxviil. 51 A payr of Coil Crelis. 
€1440 Promp. Parv. 101 Crelle, baskett or lepe, cartallus, 
sporta. €147§ Rauf Coilzear 367 He kest twa Creillis on 
ane Capill, with Coillis anew. 1508 Dunpar Flyting w. Ken- 
nedie 229 Cager aviris castis bayth coillis and creilis. 1560 
Roiianp Crt. Venus i. 595 3e him hang ouir 3o0ur wallis 
inacreill. 1564 Ills & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 224 A basket 
and iij kreles. 1610 Heatey St. Ang. Citie of God 251 
There was also the Vanne which is otherwise called the 
Creele. c 1730 Burt Lett. NV. Scotl. (1818) 1. 330 The horse 
laden with creels, or small panniers, 1806 Gazetteer Scot. 
(ed. 2) 194 Fishermen, whose wives carry the fish in wicker- 
baskets, or creels to Edinburgh. 1811 Witian IV. Riding 
Gloss. (E. D.S.), Creed, two semi-circular wicker baskets 
joined by cords which admit of their closing to hold hay. A 
man having the creel strapped over his shoulders, conveys 
provender to sheep. 1860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour 121 When 
the father of the last Lord Reay .. changed his residence... 
his son was put into a creel on one side of a pony, and 
counterbalanced by his younger brother, the admiral, in 
another. 1869-78 in Dial. Glossaries of Cumberland, 
Lonsdale, Swaledale, Whitby, Holderness, N. UW. Linc. 
1884 Q. Victoria Jove Leaves 206 An old fishwife, with 
her creel on her back. 

b. A modern term for an angler’s fishing- basket. 

1842 Proc. Berw, Nat. Club 1, 4 Ere the Creel was half 
stocked. 1874 C. S. Keene Les, in Léfe (1892) 159, I hope 
you had a good time with rod and creel. 1884 W.C. SmitH 
Kildrostan \.i.227 Itis not every fish you hook that comes 
to the creel. 

2. A contrivance made of wickerwork used as 


a trap for catching fish, lobsters, etc. 

1457 Sc. Acts Fas. I] (1597) § 87 That na man in smolt 
time set veschelles, creilles, weires, or ony vther ingine to 
let the sinoltes to goe to the Sea. 1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, 
c.7 No person shal take in any lepe, hiue, crele..fier, 
or any other engine .. the yonge frie..of any kinde of 
salmon. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxiv, 
The peple makis ane lang mand, narrow halsit, and wyid 
mouthit..als sone as the see ebbis, the fiscbe ar tane dry in 
the crelis. 1596 DatrympLe tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 42 
Nocbt sa mekle fishe thay with nettis, as with skepis, or 
long kreilis win with wickeris in the form of a hose. 1758 
BinneLt Descr. Thames 111 With any Nets, Trammel, 
Keep, Wore, Creel, or other Device. 1775 ADAIR Amer. 
Jnd. 403 Catching fish in long crails, made with canes and 
hiccory splinters, tapering to a point. 

3. To coup the creels: in various fig. uses; to fall 
or tumble over; ‘to tumble heels over head, to 
die’ (Jamieson); to meet with a mishap. Jz a 
creel; in a state of temporary mental aberration. 

1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 1. xvii, Whan he was 
strute twa sturdy chiels.. Held up frae cowping vo’ the 
creels The liquid logic scholer. 1785 Burns To William 
Simpson iii, My senses wad be in a creel, Should I but 
dare a hope to speel, Wi’ Allan, or wi’ Gilbertfield. 1816 
Scott Old Mort, vi, ‘The laddie 's in a creel !’ exclaimed 
his uncle. 1818 — Rob Roy xx, If folk..wad needs be coup- 
ing the creels ower through-stanes. @ 1835 Hocc 7 ales & Sk. 
III. 206 If you should. .coup the creels just now. .it would 
be out of the power of man to get you to a Christian burial. 
1871 C. Gipson Lack of Gold xvii, ‘The lassie’s head's ina 
creel’, cried Susan. 

4. attrib. and Comb. as creel-hawking, -pig; 
creel-like adv. ; creel-house, a house or hut with 
the walls made of wickerwork covered with clay; 
creel-man, a man who transports goods in creels. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea (1873) 310 The system 
. followed by the fishwives in the old days of *creel-hawk- 
ing. 1876 Romwnson Whitby Gloss., *Creel-house, a wicker 
hut with a sodded roof. 1878 Macxintosu His¢. Civilis. 
Scot. 1. Introd. 134 Till recently crell houses were used in 
some parts of the Highlands. 1638-9 in Maidment Se. Pas- 
guils (1868) 66 He..*creel lyke lives in the fyre of conten- 
tione. 1883 J. Beatu Bishopshire Lilts 14 Stridelegs on the 
*creelman’s ass, 1880 Axtrim & Down Gloss., Creel-pig, 
: young pig, such as is taken to market in a creel or 

asket. 


Hence Cree‘king 
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Creel kril), s+.2 [Perh. the same word as pre- 
ceding ; but cvidence is wanting.] 
1, A framework, varying in form according to its 


purpose (see quots.). (Cf. Crarcn, 4.) 

1788 W. Marsuar. Vorkstt. (1796) 11. 222 The feet of the 
sheep being bound, it is laid upon a_bier—provincially, a 
‘ercel’, /¢d, Gloss., Cree?, a kind of bier, used for slaughter- 
ing and salving sheep upon, 18zx J. [iunter wW/S. Gloss. 
in Addy Sheffield Gloss., Creel, a light frame-work placed 
overhead in the kitchen or other room of an ordinary farm. 
house, on which oatcakes are placed. [So 1883 in //uddersf. 
Glass.) 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Creed ..a barred stool on 
which sheep are salved and clipped, pigs are killed, ete. 
1897 Holderness Gtoss., Creet.,a plate-rack..a food-rack for 
sheep; a butcher's hand-barrow. 1877 NV. 1. Linc. Gtoss., 
Creed, a wooden rack in which plates are put to dry. .\ frame 
in which glaziers carry glass. 

2. Spumning. A frame for holding the paying-off 
bobbins in the process of converting the ‘ sliver’ 
into ‘roving ’, or the Jattcr into yarn, lIcnce also 
creel-frame. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 225 The roller-pair. .receives the 
fine rovings from bobbins placed on skewers or upright pins 
in the creel behind. 1851 Avt Yrut. Catal. Gt. LErhib. 
p. vi**/1 The bobbins..are placed in a wooden frame called 
a ‘creel’, so that they will revolve. 1879 Cassed?’s Techn. 
Fiduc. IV. 209/1 The rove creels..stand about six or seven 
feet high, 

b. (See quot.) worth, dial. 

1869 Lonsdate Gloss., Creet, a frame to wind yarn upon, 

Creel (kr/l), v.  [f. Cree 54.1] 

1. Se. To put intoa crecl; also fg. 

1513 DouGas xeisiv. Prol.32 Men sayis thow bridillit 
Aristotle as ane hors, And crelit wp the flour of poetry. 
1808-79 JAMESON, Cret, to put intoa hasket ..‘ He’s no 
gude tocreel eggs wi’,’i.e. not easy, or safe, to deal with. 

2. Angling. To get (a fish) into the basket ; to 
succecd in catching. Cf. ‘to dag game’, 

1844 J. T. Hewcett /’arsous § W. v, I creeled him, and 
tried again. 1892 Field 18 June 922/3 My friend .. creeled 
nearly twice as many trout. 

3. Sc. In certain marriage customs: To makc (a 
newly married man) go through some ceremony 
with a crecl; esf. to make him carry a creel filled 
with stones, till his wife rcleases him. Cf. Brand 
Pop. Antig. (1870) Il. 55. 

1792 Statist. Ace. Scot, 11. 80 ‘The second day after the 
Marriage a Creeling, as it is called, takes place. 1845 .Vezw 
Statist. Acc. Seot., Berwieksh.59 All the men who have been 
married within the last 12 months are creeled.  /ér:7. 263 
An ancient. .local usage called creeling is still kept up here. 
1890 ey eine Times 3 Nov. 3/4 A miner. .having got mar- 
ried. .his fellow-colliers.. went through the process of creel- 
ing him. 

Creeler (kr lox). [f. CREEL s/.2+-ER1L] A 
young person who attends to the creel of a spin- 
ning machine. 

1864 R. A. ARNOLD Cotton Fai. 32 A minder and a 
creeler engaged in mantfacturing with a self-acting mule, 
1882 Vuanchester Guardian 19 May, The relationship be- 
tween spinners and their creelers and piecers. 

Cree‘lfal. As much as fills a creel. 

1824 Scort Redgaanttet ch. vii, A creelfu’ of coals, 1873 
G.C. Davies Afountain & Mere xviii. 157 The creelfuls of 
trout I have caught. 

Creem (krim), v. dia/. Also cream, crim. 
[Of obscure etymology: possibly two or even three 
distinct words are here included. The various 
senses belong to distinct parts of England. 

‘Yhe variant ervti has suggested identity with OF. crim- 
man to squeeze, press (cf. sense 2); but the evidence does 
not show that evi is the earlier formn, rather the contrary : 
and it is not easy to see how crvenz with its long vowel could 
arise from the 2blaut series 4rim-, kram, krum-.) 

1, vans. To put, place, or deposit secretly or 
surreptitiously. (sorthern.) 

1674 Ray NV. C. Words 12 Creem it inte my hand: Put 
it in slily or secretly. Crest. a1zoo B. E. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Crecente, to slip or slide anything into another’s Hand. 
1746 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Diat. Wks. (1862) 
33, Icreemt Nip neaw on then o Lunshun. 1887 S. Cheshire 
Grloss., Creem, to hide. ‘Creem it up’, put it out of sight, 
hide it in your dress or pocket..It is a rare word, and 
ey becoming obsolete. 

. To squeeze; to hug. (Devon and Cornw.) 

1746 Exmoor Courtship(E. D. S.) 326 Tha hast a creem'd 
ma Yearms and a most bost ma neck. 1864 Capern Devon 
Provine,, He creemed my hand. 1880 /V. Cornwatl Gloss., 
Creem, to squeeze, to mash .. To hug in wrestling. 1880 
£. Cornwall Gloss., Creem, to squeeze. 

3. intr. To shiver. /rans. Fo cause to shiver, 
to chill, IIence Cree‘med ///. a., chilled and 
shivering. (sorth-western.) 

1847-78 Hacuwet., Crim, to shiver. 4. Hight. 1880 £. 
Cornwatt Gtoss., Creem..is netaphorically used to describe 
that sensation of rigor or creeping of the flesh, known as 
goose flesh, cutis anserina, ‘Creemed wi’ the cold’. 1880 
Mrs. Parr ddam & Eve iv. 44 Do 'ee go near to the fire.. 
you looks all creemed with the cold, and as wisht as can be. 
1888 I’, Somerset Word-bk., Creamy. .to shiver, to shudder. 

Creem, sé. dial. [f. prec.] A shiver proceed- 
ing from cold, indisposition, etc. 

1847-78 HaLittweLt, Crear..acold shivering. Somerset. 
1880 IV. Cornwall Gloss., Creem, Crim, a shiver ; a creep- 
ing of the flesh. ‘I feeled a crim coom o'er me’, 1888 J/’, 
Somerset Word-bk., Cream, a shiver..a shivering state. 

Hence Creemy a. dia/., shivering, shuddering. 

Creem, obs. f. Cream 5d,? 

Creen, obs. form of CARFEN. Ov the creen: 
ready to turn either way on receiving an impulse. 
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1798 T. Jurrerson Writ, (7859) 1V. 234 [Foj decide the 
future tarn of things, which are at this moment on the 
creen, /%¢. 236 Stopping the movement in the [astern 
States, which were on the creen. 


Creengle, obs. f. CrinGLer. 

Creep (krip, v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. crept 

krept). Forms: see below. [A cominon ‘Teutonic 
strong yb.; Ol. erdopan = OS. erropan, OF ris. 
kriapa (NF ris. kvepen, Satl. kriofe , ON. krjtipa 

Sw. diypa, Da. Argihe :—OT cut. *hreupan. As 
with some other verbs of the same class (cf. Bow, 
Brook, Lout), the present has in some of the 
langs. # for et. as OLG. f&rifpan, MDu. criipen, 
Du, Avaipen, MLG., LG. and I.Fris. gripen, MG. 
krifen, kraufen. Wn OG. replaced by chriokhan, 
M11G.and mod.Ger. Areechen, repr. atype Areukan, 
the relation of which to Aveufan is uncertain, 

The OTeut. conjugation was, pres. dreupan, pa. t. 
kraup, pl. krupun, pa. pple. krepan ; whence OF. 
pres. eréopan (3rd sing. crfepp), pa.t. crap, pl. 
crupon, pa. pple. crcpen. The OE. pres. créopan, 
ME. céfen close &, has regularly given the 
moder creep; occasional ME. instances of crofe 
are app. errors. The pa. t. sing. créep regularly 
gave ME. crép (open #@', spelt also crepe, creep\c, 
which was in gencral use to the 15th c., and sur- 
vives with short vowcl in the dialectal cvep. The 
plural crapon, erupein, became in the 13th e. 
cropen, crope, after the pa. pple.; and this passed 


also into the sing. as crofe, the prevailing type of | 


the tense to the 16th c., after which it gradually 
dropped out of literary use, though still widely 
used in English and U.S. dialects. In the noithern 
dial., the form adopted in the 13th c. was crap 
(after the pa. t. of other classcs), which is still 
Scotch. But alrcady before 1400, weak forms 
creep-ed and crep-t, began to take the place of all 
thesc, the second of which has since 16thce. gradu- 
ally attained to be the standard form, leaving cre/, 
crope, crop, crup, crap, as only dialectal. The 
pa. pple. cvopen continued till the 17th c, in literary 
use, and to the 19th c. in the northern dial. where 
the vowel is still short cropper, cruppen; in the 
south it became in 13th c. cvofe, also literary Eng. 
to the 18the.; but a weak form crepid, creeped 
began to appear in the 14th c., and in the form 
crept, identical with the pa. t., has been the domi- 
nant form since the 16th c.] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1. Pres.fense. 1 eréopan, criopan, (crypan), 1-3 
3rd sing, criep(e,S; 2-4 creope\n, kreope(n) ; 
2-6 crepe(n, (3-6 crope, 4 cryepe ; 4-5 krepe, 
4-7 creepe, (6 creape), 7- creep, (.S¢. 5- creip). 

e1o00 /ELFRIC Gram. xxviii. (Z.) 170 Aefo ic creope. 
¢1175 Lamb, [fom, 23 Hwa creoped per-in? ¢1200 Trin. 
Cott. Tom. 199 Pe neddre..crieped..pureh nerewe hole. 
a@ 1250 Ozut & Night. 819 Pe fox can crepe [v.7. crope] bi pe 
heie. ¢1305 Edmund Conf. 107 in £. £. P. (1862) 73 
Makede hire redi to kreopen in. 1393 Lanai. P. Pd. C. 
XN1. 475 Arys..and creop on kneos to pe croys. 1483 Cath. 
Angel, 8: To Crepe, refere. 1§70 Levins A/anif, 70 To 
creepe, r¢fere. 1583 HourypaNnp Campo dt Fior 137 Why 
creape you on the grounde? 1667 Mitton /. LZ. it. g50 
And swims or sinks or wades, or creeps, or flyes. 

2. Past tense. a, sing. 1-3 eréap. 3 creop, 
3-5 crep, crepe, 4-5 creep(e, 9 dal. crep ; fl. 
I erupon, 2—3 crupen. 

¢1000 -Etrric Hom. II. 394 (Bosw.) Heo creap betwux 
dam mannum. «ax100 O. £. Chrow. an, 1083 Sume crupon 
under. a@1225 Ley. Kath. 908 [He] com ant creap in ure. 
¢ 1250 Gen. & fc. 2924 Dor crep a dragun. 1340-70 4 Uisaun- 
dery Per crep oute an addre. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Aeeve's 
T. 306 She creepe [z. 77. (MSS. 1435-75) creep, crepe, crep, 
crepte)in totheclerk. 1881 Leicester Gloss., Crcp, pt. and 
P-p., crept. : 

B. pl. 3-4 cropen, 3-crope; simy. 4 crop, 
croup, s-crope (sing. & pl. 6 croape, dial. 7-9 
crop, 9 crup). 

1295 Lay. 18472 Somme hii crope {[c 1205 crnpen] to ban 
wode. ¢1290 5. Eng. Leg. 170/2217 Heo. .cropen al-so ase 
ametene alaboute. a 1300 Curso» .W. 2303 (Cott.) paa wigurs 
croup pe warlau in. ¢14z0 Avow. Artd. \xv, Vhe caytef 
crope In-toatunne. 1535 CovrrDaLe 1 Sam. xiii. 6 They 
crope in to caues and dennes. 1572 R. H. tr. Lauaterus’ 
Gtostes (1596) 207 Divers errours croape into the Church. 
1606 Birnie Avrh-Buriall (1833) 14 Before the Kirk-burizall 
crop in. 1672 Sir C. Wyvitt 7ripte Crown 160 He crope 
quietly on again. @1734 NortH Fras, 1. itt, $ 144 (1740) 
217 Another Witness crope out against the Lord Stafford. 
1831 Lanvor ra Rupert Wks. 1846 11.577 His dog soon 
crope betwixt us. 1883 C. F. Suitn Southernismsin J rans. 
Amer. Philot. Soc. 47 Crope, preterit and past participle of 
creep, is common among the negroes and poorer whites. 

y. north. 3-9 crap, 4 5 crape). 

¢ 1205 Lay. pote Pe sparewe innene crap. ¢ 1450 Henry- 
son J/or, Fab. 44 To an Cauc he crape. 1513 Dovcias 
. Enets u. v. (iv.) 48 And crap in wnder the feit of the goddes. 
a 1605 Montcomerie ‘Since that the Hevins’ 41 With my 
king in credit once I crap. 1795 Macneitt. JI ¥ Fean 
nt, Gloamin..crap ower distant hill and plain. 

5. 4-5 creped, -id, crepped, (kreppet’, 7-y 
creeped, (4-— Sc. creipit . 

¢1300 A. dis. 3990 On hire bed twyes he leped, The 
thridde tyme yn he creped. 14.. Chaucer WS. [see Dir. 


CREEP. 


1634 Masstncer Very Woman iy. iti, How the devil Creey ed 
he into my head? 1807 [see 13. 1]. Moet. Sc. A fox creepit 
tor crap} through the hole. 
€. 4- crept(e. 

€ 1350 Cursor VW. 15388 (Fairf. Crepped in him Sathanas 
[Prin. WS. crepte, Cott. crep, Goft, croupe). ¢ 1350 Ih idZ. 
fPaterue 2235 And crepten into acaue. 1§48 ILAut Ctrov, 
1ég Whereunto. ofthis) tended and creptup. 1632 [.111cow 
Trav, ww. (1682) 141 He crept in favour with Christians. 
1860 ‘T'yNDALL Glac. 1, xi. 69 We crossed crevasses and crept 
round slippery ridges. 


3. 70. pple. 0. 1-9 


+ worth, dial. -y cropen, 5-6 
Sc. eroppin, croipin, (6 crepen, 9 worth. dtal. 
croppen, cruppen, }orksh, creppen). 

c120g5 Lay. 5671 Pa ilke be aniht weoren atcropene. ¢ 1386 
Craucer /ranki. 7. 886 As thou,.were cropen out of the 
ground. 1423 Jas. I. Avugis Q. clxxait, Quho that from 
hell war croppin onys in hevin. 1481 Caxton Aeynard 
(Arb.) 77 He had cropen therein, «a 1g53 uitror I ds. 
(1842) 336 Corruptions have crepen into the people. 1563 
Winget Sour Scotr Thre Quest. Whs. 1888 1. 132 Abuiss.. 
croipin in the Kirk, 21572 Knox //ist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 401 
Frensche men ar croppin in of lait, 1621 Markuam /rez, 
fIunger (1655) 32 Cropen away and hidden. 1698 Lister 
in Pat. Trans, XX. 247 [hey] would have cropen away. 
17990 Mrs. WHeeter MWestmrtd. Diat. (1821) 23 Sic pride 
croppen intul Storth an Arnside. 1855 Ropinson It Artby 
Gloss., Croppen or Crofen, crept. ‘Where hae ye gitten 
croppen to?” 

B. 3-4 yerope, ycrop, 3-S crope, 4-5 crepe). 

c1275 Lay. 5671 Pat weren awei crope. ¢ 1325 Coer de L. 
3473 In the erthe they wolde have crope. ¢1330 Arth. 4 
Vert, 7229 Whider-ward were ye y-crope. ¢ 1440 CArGRAVE. 
Life St. Kath, i. 404 If he ware Crope thorow pe jate. 
1sg9s_ Marxnam Sur KR. Grinvite, To the fayrest 1, A 
Heauenlic fier is crope into my braine. 1642 Rocers 
wVaaman 71 The Lord speakes of those .. despised men, 
crope out of captivity. a@1734 North A.vamen 273 (1).) 
The Captain was just crope out of Newgate. 

7. 4-5 crepid, 7-9 creeped. 

€1430 Cnaucer Reeve's T. 339 (Camb. M5.) Ile wende a 
crepid by hese felawe Ion [5 J/5.S. crogpen, //ar?. crope]. 
1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 1. xvi. 396 Intestine faction had 
creeped into the Government of France. fod. Se. It has 
creepit oot. 

5. 6- crept. 

1535 CovERDALE 1 .J/ace, vi. 11 Some yt were crepte in to 
dennes. 1611 Baste Fade 4 ‘There are certaine men 
crept in vnawares. 1634 Sir I. Herpsert 7 raz. 195 Ma- 
homet has a little creptamong them. 1855 TEXxyson Maud 
i. vi. i, My life has crept so long on a broken wing. 

4. The Perfect Tense was formerly, as in go, 
come, ete., formed with dc to express result: he ¢s 
cropen or crept in. 

€ 1205 —1423 [sce 3a above]. 1536 Tinpare Yude 4 For 
ther are certayne craftely crept in. 1545 Jove £.rf. Dan. 
vii. ij b, Oute of poore scoles & cloysters are these heggers 
cropen vp. 1650 Eart Mono. tr. Senautt’s Man bec. 
Gaitty 338 As soon as they are crope out from their Spring- 
head. 1706 A. Beprorp Yempte Mus. vii. 151 No 
Errors are crept into the.. Text. 1711 Appison Sfect, No. 
57 P 4 That Party-Rage which..ts very much crept into 
their Conversation. a 1734 [see 3 B.]. 

B. Signification. 

1. éxtr. Tomove with the body prone and close 
to the ground, as a short-legged reptile, an insect, 
a quadruped moving stealthily, a human being on 
hands and feet, or ina crouching posture. 

Formerly said of snakes, worms, and other creatures with- 
out limbs, for which craze? is now more usual, though in 
some cases either may be used: see CRAWL 7 

«888 K. -Errecp Soeth. xxxvi. § 4 Ofer nafp his fota 
xeweald pet he niexe gan. and onginb creopan { odd. WS. 
erypan) on done ilean weg. ¢ 1000 -EtFric /font. 11. 488 

3osw.) Him comon to creopende fela naddran. ¢ 1205 Lay. 
29313 Pe king him gon crepen an heonden and a futen. 
¢ 1386 Ciratcer Aveve's T. 33g Ie wende haue cropen {.1.5. 
Camb, crepid, /lart. crope) by his felawe Iohn, And by 
the Millere in he creepe (v.77. creep, crape, crepede, crept] 
anon. 1413 Lyoc. Pitgr, Sowde wv. xxxiii. (1483) 82 The 
serpent..shold, .crepe vpon his hreste. 1598 Sitaks. erry 
iV, 1. ii. 59 Creepe into the Kill-hole. 1611 FrLorio, Car- 
ponare, to creepie on all foure. 1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. 
213 Land Tortoyses so great that they will creepe with tno 
mens burthens. 1705 BerKeLey Caze of Dunmore Wks. 
IV. 509 We were forced to stoop,and soon after creep on 
our knees. 1735 Somerviti.r Chase it. 146 See there he 
{the fox] creeps along ; his Krush hedrags. 1807 Roptnson 
Archrol. Greca WW. Vi. 227 A person accused creeped on 
his hands through the fire. 1864 Texxvson -fydster's +. 
852 [There] the slow-worm creeps. 

+b. Proverbially contrasted with go =‘walk”. 
© 888 K. AELrrep oct. xxxvi. § 4 Se bzp mihtigra se de 
gp ponne se be criepd [Bed/. A/S. crypb]. ¢ 1400 Sozedone 
Rab. 267 Whe Dikes were so develye depe. .Quer cowde thai 
nothir goo nor crepe. ¢ 1460 Jowneley Myst 11g Kynde 
wille crepe Where it may not go. 1562 J. Heywoop /’rev. 
& Efier. (1867) 135 Children must learne to créepe ere they 
can go. 1663 Br. Patrick arab. Pilgr. 304 The most m- 
perfect souls, who are not as yet able to go, but only to 
creep in the way to heaven. 1741 Ricnarnson Pamela IT. 
352 And besides, as the vulgar saying is, One must creep 
hefore one goes! 1836 Backwoods of Canada 57, | used to 
hear when I was a boy, ‘lirst creep and then go!’ 
te. Zo creep to the Cross also to creep the 
Cross: spec. used of the Adoration of the Cross, 
in the Roman Service for Good Friday, Qs. 
c1z00 Trin. Coll. Itom. 95 Crepe to cruche on lange 
fridai, 1377 Lance 2. 2’¢, B. xvi. 428 Ariseth .. And 
crepeth to crosse on knees. « 1449 Pecock AReér. 26g 
Not as thou3 thei crepiden thanne & there to noon other 
thing saue to the Ymage, but tliat thei aftir her ymagina- 
cioun erepiden to the persoon of Crist. @1§00 Aatis Raving 
u..129 Nocht our oft creip the corss one kneis. 1g . in 
Voorde /utred. Anew! (2870) latrod. gz The Usher to lay 


CREEP. 


1160 


a Carpett for the Kinge to Creepe to the Crosse upon. 1554 ! ald ..It crepes crouland in his bak. ¢ 1400 Rome. Rose 2558 


Bae Decl. Bonner's Articles D iv b, To creape to the Crosse 
on Good Friday featly. 1586-92 Warner 4/6, Eng. 115 (N.) 
We kiss the pix, we creepe the crosse, our beades we over- 
runne. 1606 SHaxs. 7. & Cr. 1. ili. 73 Tocome ashumbly 
as they vs'd to creepe To holy Altars. 1630 J. Taytor 
Il’ks. (N.), Because they would not creepe unto the crosse, 
And change Gods sacred Word for humane drosse. 

2. To moye softly, cautiously, timorously, or 
slowly ; to move quietly and stealthily so as to 
elude observation ; to steal (27/0, away, etc.). 

c1175 Lamb. How, 23 And ber beo analpi holh bat an mon 
mei crepan in. 1393 Gower Cozf. I. 198 This lady tho 
was crope a side As she, that wolde her selven hide. ¢ 1470 
Henry !Wadlace v1. 627 Full law thai crap, quhill thai war 
out off sicht. 1577 B. Gooce ‘eresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 
6 The Fathers forsaking the Plough. . began to creepe into 
the Toune. 1600 Suaks. 4. ¥, £. 11. vit. 146 The whining 
Scboole-boy .. creeping like snaile Vnwillingly to schoole. 
1705 Appison /faly g We here took a little Boat to creep 
along the Sea-shore as far as Genoa. 1850 Tennyson /7 
Mem. vii. 7 Like a guilty thing I creep At earliest morning 
to the door. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xxv. 421 If this wind 
continues, we can creep up to-morrow to Loch Roag. 

b. Of things: To move slowly. 

1650 Futter Pisgah u. x. 214 Where tbe brook Zorek 
creeps faintly out of the Tribe of Judah. 1752 Younc 
Brothers 1. i, Go, fool, and teach a cataract to creep! 
1867 WittlER Venton Beach xxiv, The mists crept upward 
chill and damp. 1878 HuxLey PAysiogr. 178 The sea-bottom 
over which the cold water creeps. 

3. fig. (of persons and things). a. To advance 
or come on slowly, stealthily, or by imperceptible 
degrees ; to insinuate oneself 2x70; to come 7 or 
up unobserved ; to steal insensibly zfov or over. 

¢ 1340 Cursor Al. 14147 (Trin.) Pat sekenes crepte to heued 
& fote. ¢1380 Wyctir It’s, (1880) 296 Pise newe ordris, 
pat ben cropen in wib-oute grounde. ¢1430 Hyzuns Virg. 
(1867) 84 Now age is cropen on me ful stille. c1430 Lypa. 
Chron. Troy 1. 1, So ferre he was cropen into age. 1533 
Q. Catu. Parr tr. Evasm. Commune Crede 74, By un- 
lawfull plesure crope in the death and destruction of man- 
kynde. 1565 Gotpinc Ovid's AZet. vi. (1593) 172 Sleepe 
upon my carefull carcasse crope. 1647-8 CoTTERELL 
Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 19 These opinions. .crept up, till 
they were universally embraced. 1702 De For Shortest 
Way w. Dissenters in Arb, Garner VII. 593 How they 
crope into all Places of Trust and Profit. 1709 STEELE 
Yatler No. 61 ® 1 Among many Phrases which have crept 
into Conversation, 1837 W. Irvine Capt. Bonneville 1. 250 
Despondency began to creep over their hearts. 1869 Trot- 
Lore He Anew \iii. (1878) 293 When these sad weeks had 
slowly crept over her head. 1875 Jowetr P/a/fo(ed. 2) III. 
301 The licence of which you speak very easily creeps in. 

To move timidly or diffidently ; to proceed 
humbly, abjectly, or servilely, to cringe; to move 
on a low level, without soaring or aspiring. Cf. 
CREEPING P/f/. a. 

1581 Marpeck Bs. of Notes 623 So lowe crope they on 
the ground, that when they heare the name of the Sabboth, 
they remember nothing but the seauenth day. 1596 
Spenser State [rel Wks. (Globe) 614/1 When they are 
weary of warres..then they creepe a litle perhaps, and sue 
for grace. 16.. Dryben (J.), It is evident he [Milton] creeps 
along sometimes for above an hundred lines together. 1709 
Pore Ess. Crtt. 347 And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line. 1735 — rol. Sat. 333 Wit that can creep, and pride 
that licks the dust. 1782 Cowrer Conversation 145 Where 
men of judgment creep, and feel their way, The positive pro- 
nounce without dismay. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Alanners Wks.(Bohn) II. 46 Don’t creep about diffidently. 
1874 Biackie Selfcult, 89 Where aspiration is wanting, 
the soul creeps. 

Of plants: To grow with the stem and 


branches extending along the ground, a wall, or 


other surface, and throwing out roots or claspers at 
intervals. b. Of roots or subterranean stems: To 
extend horizontally under ground. 

1530 Tinpate Pract. Prelates Wks. 1849 II. 270 [Ivy] 
creepeth along by the ground till it find a great tree. 1580 
Barret Aly. C 1597 ‘Yo creepe, to run as rootes do in the 
ground, repo. 1672 3 Grew Anat. Plants u. 1. 1. § 9 The 
Motions of Roots are. .sometimes Level, as are those of Hops 
--and all such as properly Creep. 1697 Drayven V1rg. Georg. 
iy. 182 Cucumers along the Surface creep, 1717 Pore Eloisa 
243 Where round some mould’ring tow'r pale ivy creeps. 
1837 Dickexs /ckw. vi, Oh,a dainty plant 1s the Ivy green, 
bat creepeth o’er ruins old ! 

+e. Said of the ramification of blood-vessels, 
ete. Obs. Cf Craw: 4) 

1668 Cucperver & Cote Barthol. Anat. i xxviii. 67 
Those (blood-vessels] which come from above do creep all 
the womb over. 1774 Go.psm. Vat. Jlist. (1776) IL). 97 
As they [blood-vessels] creep along the side of the branches 
{of the horns]. 

d. fg. ‘Yo extend like a creeping plant. 


1856 STANLEY Sinai & Pad. ii. (1858) 138 Vineyards creep 
along the ancient terraces. 1859 JerHson Brittany ili. 24 
Up this cliff creeps the town, capped by the fine old church. 

- rans. = creep along or over. rare. (Cf. 
also creep the cross in 1 ¢.) 

1667 Mitton P. L. vit. 523 And every creeping thing that 
creeps the ground. 1727 Dyer Grongar //1ll 78 Whose 
ragged walls the ivy creeps. 1738 Westey //ymns, ‘O 
Thou whose Wisdom’ iii, ‘The meanest Worm that creeps 
the Earth. 1821 Crare Jil. Alinstr. 1. 130 Black clouds 
crept the southern hill. 

6. inir. Of the skin or flesh, less usually of the 
person himself: To have a sensation as of things 
creepmy over the skin; to be affected with a 
nervous shrinking or shiver (as a result of fear, 
horror, or repugnance.. 

@ 1300 Cursor Af. 3567 (Cott.) Quen pat [he] sua bicums 


Whanne thou wenest for to slepe, So fulle of peyne shalt thou 
crepe. 1727 Swirt Gudliver ut. vii. 223 Something in their 
countenances that made my flesh creep with a horror I cannot 
express. 1840 Dickens Baru. Rudge xvii, You make my 
hair stand on end, and iny flesh creep. 1879 G. MerepitTH 
Egotst xxviii. (1889) 266 He had such an air of saying 
‘Tom's a-cold’, that her skincrept in sympathy. 1882 A/7s. 
Raven's Tempt. \, 310 It makes me quite creep. 

7. Naui., etc. To drag with a creeper for any- 


thing at the bottom of the water. 

1813-14 Aci 54 Geo. [//, c. 139 § 10 No person .. shall .. 
creep or sweep for anchors [etc.]..supposed to be Iost in 
any of the ports. 1830 Marrvat Ags Own ix, There the 
cargo is left, until they have an opportunity of going off in 
hoats to creep for it, which is by dragging large hooks at 
the bottom until they catch the hawser. 1888 T. Harpy 
Wessex Tales Il. 143. 

8. Of metal rails, etc.: To move gradually for- 
ward under the continuous pressure of heavy traffic 
in the same direction, or as a result of periodical 


expansion and contraction on a gradient. 

1885 Science V. 344/2 In some places the rails move Iongi- 
tudinally or ‘creep’. On long inclines or grades the track 
may creep down hill. 1887 Zxginee* LXIV. 9 Now I have 
the fish bolts loosened I am threatened with a creeping of 
the line. 1890 Dacly News 3x Dec. 2/5 The very curious 
‘creeping’ action of lead upon a roof was also shown by 
means of a model... In the experiment the lead, first heated 
and then cooled, was made to creep a perceptible space. 

9. Coal-mining. To suffer a ‘creep’. 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb, & Durh. 
19 The softer the thill, the greater the liability to creep. 
1861 Zraus. N. Eng. Inst, Alin. Engineers 1X. 24 [It] had 
evidently brought on a heavy cree.) as shown on the section 


of crept bords. 
Creep ‘krip), sd. [f. the verb.] 


1. The action of creeping; slow or stealthy 
motion. (/é/, and fig.) 

1818 Keats Endy. 1. 679 Until a gentle creep, A careful 
moving caugbt my waking ears. 1842 W< epsw.‘ Lyre! 
though such power’, Or watch..Tbe current as it plays In 
flashing leaps and stealthy creeps Adown a rocky maze. 
1862 THorNBuRY Zurner 1. 264 There is a fine sense of 
terror and danger and adventure in Jason's stealthy creep. 

tb. Hawking. See quot. Obs. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Djb, Yowre hawke fleeth at or to 
the Creepe when ye haue yowre hawke on yowre fyst and 
crepe softely to the Ryuer or to the pit, and stelith softeli 
to the brynke therof, and then cry huff, and bi that meane 
Nym a fowle. : 

2. A sensation as of things creeping over one’s 
body; a nervous shrinking or shiver of dread or 
horror. Usually in /., ¢he creeps or cold creeps 
(collogq. ). 

1862 Lytton Haunted & Haunters in Str. Story (1866) 
II. 391, I felt a creep of undefinable horror. 1879 A. Forbes 
in Datly News 21 Aug. 5/3 It gives you the creeps all down 
the small of the back. 1884 4 thenzum 13 Mar. 340/1. 

3. Coal-mining. The slow continuous bulging 
or rising up of the floor of a gallery owing to 
the superincumbent pressure upon the pillars. 
‘Also any slow movement of mining ground’ 
(Raymond A/zxzing Gloss. 1881). 

1813 Azz, Philos. Il, 285 The pitmen were proceeding... 
through the old workings. .the proper road being obstructed 
by acreep. 1867 W. W.Snuvtn Coal §& Coal-mining 132 The 
creep..arises when the thill or underclay is soft, and the 
proportion of pillars to bords such that after a time a down- 
ward movement takes place; the pillars then force the clay 
to rise upwards inthe bords. 1867 Anz. Reg. 176 He ad- 
vised that it should be buried in some of the creeps or 
crevices of some old pit-workings. 

4. A low arch under a railway embankment ; an 
opening in a hedge or other enclosure, for an 
animal to creep or pass through. Cf. CREEP-HOLE. 

1875 W. McItwraitn Guide Wigtownsh. 37 A creep for 
cattle, on the Wigtown Railway. 1884 R. jee Red 
Deer x. 188 Through this hedge [poachers] leave holes, or 
‘creeps’, for the pheasants to run through. 

= CREEPER 5. 

1889 Chamb, Frul, Jan. 28/2 Boatmen went to work with 
creeps or drags to search for the body. 

6. Comé., as + creep-window (cf. sense 4). Also 
CRrEEP-HOLE, CREEP-MOUSE. 

1664 Atkyns Orig. Printing Ded. Bj, The least Creep- 
window robs the whole House; the least Errour in War is 
not to be redeemed. 

Creeper ‘kripa1). 
creper(e, 6 crepar, 6- creeper. 
-ER.] 

1. One who creeps. 
young to walk.) 

@ 1000 Glostr. Frag. 12. 17 (Bosw.) Seo ealde cyrce wees 
eall behangen mid criccum and mid creopera sceamelum. 
©1440 Prop, Parv. 101 Crepere, or he bat crepythe, ~epfor. 
1556 J. Hevwoon Spider & #. Ix. 35 A creper with spiders, 
and a flier with flise, 1682 Otway Menice Pres. v. ii, All us 
little creepers in ’t, called men. 1883 J. Parker Afost. Life 
II. 256 The door must not be shut..until the last little 
pe has been brought in and sat at the Father's 
table. 

b. fig. Onc who moves stealthily, timidly, or 
abjcctly, or proceeds in a mean and servile way. 

1589 Puttennam “ng. Poesie 11. xxiv. (Arb.) 299 Some- 
times a creeper, and a curry-fauell with his superiours. 1598 
Florio, /xsinuatore, a craftie slie creeper into ones 
bosome, fauor or minde, ¢ 1605 Row.ry Sirth Merl. ui, 
vi, A gilded rascal, A low-bred despicable creeper. 1631 
Braruwait Lug. Gentlew.\1641) 360 They were. .no strutters 
in the streets, but despicable creepers. 18r1 Lams rag. 


Forms: 1 créopere, 4-6 
[f. CREEP v. + 


(In quot. 1883, a child too 


CREEPER. 


Shaks., The servilest creeper after nature that ever con- 
sulted the palate of an audience. | 
+c. slang. A ‘penny-a-liner’; see quot. 

1824 W. Irvine 7. 7rav. I. 241 A creeper is one who fur- 
nishes the newspapers with paragraphs at so much a line. 
1825 T. Lister Granby |x. (1836) 425 Persons, called, in 
the slang of the trade, ‘creepers’, whose business it is to 
prowl about, collecting incidents for the newspapers. 

2. An animal that creeps, a creeping thing, an 
insect or reptile; sfec. (in vulgar speech) a louse. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb, 1. (1586) 147 b, You 
shall be sure to have neither Mite nor Creeper in your 
Cheese. 160g Bisteé (Douay) Gex. vii. 21 Al creepers, that 
creepe upon the earth, 1651 J7iller of Mans/f. 8 Hast any 
Creepers within thy gay Hose? 1673 S.C. Rules of Civility 
61 Tis unbecoming..to scratcb..as if there were Creepers 
upon our backs. 1840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 200 A mounted 
gendarme would probably disdain to pursue a creeper. 

b. Angling. The larva of the Stone- fly. 

1867 F. Francis Angling (1876) 264 The crab or creeper is 

the larva of the stone fly. 
ce. Poultry-rearing. ‘One of a breed of fowls 
with legs so short that they jump rather than walk’. 

1885 in ANNANDALE. 

3. A name given to many small birds, of different 
families, which run or climb up and down the 
branches of trees and bushes; esf. the common 
Brown Creeper or Tree-creeper, Certhia familiarts. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & ATin. Introd., Birds. .not 
melodious, as the ..witwal, creeper, wren. 1674 Ray Exg. 
Birds 84'The Creeper or Ox-eye Creeper. 1766 PENNANT 
Zool. (1768) I. 193 The creeper,.next to the crested wren is 
the least of the British birds. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon 
vit. (1864) 203 Many pretty little blue and green creepers of 
the Dacnidz group were daily seen feeding on berries. 1882 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1X. 553 No Gold-crests or Creepers, 
and rarely any Wrens were seen. 

4. A plant that creeps along the ground, or 
(more usually) one that ascends a supporting sur- 
face, as ivy and the Virginian Creeper (4 zpelopsis 
hederacea) ; a climber. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 536 They are Winders and Creepers ; 
as Ivy, Briony, Hops, Woodbine. 19712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs 1. 31 This Plant is a Creeper, and twines or lashes 
itself round any Tree that is near it. 1721 Braptey Wks. 
Nature 37 The Ivy, and Virginia Creeper. 1818 Keats 
Enadynt, . 416 The creeper, mellowing for an autumn 
blush. 1860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist, 60 Primeval laby- 
rinths of giant trees, tangled with ten tbousand creepers. 

b. (p1.) Arch. ‘Leaves or clusters of foliage 
used in Gothic edifices to ornament the angles of 
spires, pinnacles, and other parts ; crochets.’ 

1864 in WeBsTER. ; 

5. A kind of grapnel used for dragging the 
bottom of the sea or other body of water. 

In first quot. app. used of a grappling-iron. 

2a 1400 Alorte Arth. 3667 Cogge appone cogge, krayers 
and ober, Castys crepers one crosse als to pe crafte langes. 
1536 BeELLENDEN Crom. Scot. (1821) II. 106 He perist in 
Loch Tay..His body was found be creparis. 1730 Cart. W. 
WricLeswortu J7S. Log-bk. of the ‘Lyell’ 24 July, We 
sweaped with a Creeper for the Hawser, which we got hold 
of. 1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine (1789), Creeper, an instru- 
ment of iron resembling a grappling, having a shank and 
four hooks or claws..It is used to throw into the bottom of 
any river or harbour..to hook and draw up any thing.. 
lost. a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Creepers. .2. Grapnels 
to bring up any thing from the bottom of a well or pond. 
1875 WiLcocks Sea-Fisherman (ed. 3) 40 The Grapnel or 
Creeper Sinker is uch used off Dartmouth. .on account of 
tbe strength of the tidal currents. . These creepers have five 
claws. 1888 T. Harpy Wessex Zales 1. 143. 


+6. A small iron ‘dog’, of which a pair were 


placed on a hearth between the andirons. Oés, 

1556 /zv. Goods in Archxol. XXXVI. 289 A apa yre of 
crepers. 1565 Rechinond. Wrlls (Surtees) 178, J. olde brand- 
rethe..j. ironcreper, 1629 /zv.in Trans. Essex Archzol. 
Soc. 111. 11. 167, 1 p™ creepers, fire shovell and tonges. 1661 
Prynne Zxam. Exub. Com. Prayer 106 The little Creepers, 
not the great Brass shining Andirons, bear up all the wood, 
and heat of the fire. 1833 J. Hottanp A/anuf. Metad 1). 
162 The andirons proper .. and what were denominated 
creepers, a smaller sort, with short necks or none at all. 

7. locat. a. A kind of patten or clog worn by 
women. b. A piece of iron with points or spikes, 
worn uder the feet to prevent slipping on ice, etc. 

1721 Batvey, Creepers, a sort of Galoshes, between Clogs 
and Pattens, worn by Women. «1825 Forsy Voc. £ 
Anglia, Creepers, 1. Low pattens mounted on short iron 
stumps, instead of rings. 1860 Bartietr Dict, Awmer., 
Creepers, pieces of iron, furnished with sharp points and 
strapped under the feet, to prevent one falling when walk- 
ing upon ice. 1887 Newcastle Wkly. Chron, 1 Jan. 4 Ice- 
creepers are now on sale in certain shops of Newcastle. 

8. =CREEP sé. 4. 

1845 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. V1.1. 189 Tbat .. lambs may.. 
have more liberty, and pick out the shortest and sweetest of 
the keep, I have ‘creepers’ placed to enable them to do so. 

9. a. An apparatus for conveying grain in corn- 
mills, a conveyor. b, An endless moving feeding- 
apron, in a carding-machine. 

1847 Exgincer & Mach, Assistant (Descr. Plates) 92 The 
creeper .. constructed by Mr. Fairbairn. 1865 Sir W. 
Fairsairn ALills & Alidl-work 1. 140 The creeper consists 
of a long enclosed screw with a wide pitch and projecting 
thin threads enclosed in a wooden box or trough. 

10. A small iron frying-pan with three legs ; 
also called a spider. (U.S. local.) 

1880 in WEBSTER Supp. 

ll. Comb, as (sense 4) creeper-clad, creeper- 


covered adjs. 


CREEP-HOLE. 


1884 G. ALLEN P/ilistia 1. 292 His pretty latticed creeper- 
clad window. 1888 Daily News 25 June 6/3 The cool woods 
and creeper-covered rocks. 


Creep-hole (kri-phoul). [f. Creer v. or sé. 
+ Hone.}] A hole by which one erecps in or otit ; 
‘a hole into which any animal may ereep to escape 


danger’ (J.). Also fig. (cf. loop-hole). 

1646 Game of Scotch § Eng. 20 How willing our brethren 
are to get a creep-hole, and how they shufle and cut to 
strugle themselves out of the Bryers. 1681 W. Roserrson 
Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 560 A poor shifting excuse, a miser- 
able come-off, a very creep-hole. 1876 T. Harpy //and 
Ethelb. 1.53 Ascreen of ivy .. across the front of the recess 
+.a small creep-hole being left for entrance and exit. 

Creepie (kripi). Sc. and da/, Also creepy. 
[f. Creep v. +-¥ or -1E, denominative.] 

1. A low stool. Also crecpie-stool. 

1661 Mercurins Caledonins, Yo assemble all her Creels, 
Basquets, Creepies, Furmes. «1756 Sc. Song, Logie a’ 
Buchan, 1 sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel. 
1839 Dickens Haunted Mouse vi. 34 He sat between his 
parents..and Bessy on the old creepie-stool. 1865 Reader 
18 Nov. 5793 Carrying her creepie in one hand and her 
milking-pail in the other. 

b. ‘It sometimes denotes the stool of repent- 
ance’ (Jamieson). Also creepie-chair. 

1718 Ramsay Christ’s Kirk Gi. i. viii, It's a wise wife 
that kens her weird, What tho’ ye mount the creepy? 1794 
Burns Rantin Dog iii, When 1 mount the creepie-chair, 
Wha will sit beside me there? 

2. A small speckled fowl. (U.S. local.) 

Creeping (kripin), vé/. sb. [-1nG!.] 

1. The action of moving on the ground, as a 
reptile, or a human being on hands and knees. . 

a7o0 Epinatl Gloss. 696 Obreptione, criopungae. _¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 101 Crepynge, repcto, reptura. 1580 Hotty- 
BAND Treas. I’r. Tong, Rampement..sur terre, a raumping 
or creeping on the ground. 1813 L. Huxt in Examiner 
19 Apr. 242/2 Creepings in dust and wadings through 
Mire. 

th. Creeping to the Cross: sce CREEP v. Ic. 

15..in Boorde /utred, Knowl, (1870) Introd. 92 The Order 
of the Kinge, on Good Friday, touchinge the. .creepinge to 
the Crosse. 1511 $V7/27 of Osborn (Somerset Ho.), At the 
tyme of the creping of the crosse. 1583 Basincton Com- 
mandm, ii. (1637) 23 With crossings and creepings, Paxes 
and Beads. 

2. transf. and fig. The action of moving slowly, 
stealthily, or in a servile manner. 

1565 T. Stapteton Fortr. Faith 153 The creping in of 
these cancred heresies. 1665 Bove Occas. Xef?. Introd. 
Pref. (1675) 22 A Writer in some cases may be allowed to.. 
forbear Soaring, as well as avoid Creeping. 1736 Neat. //ist. 
Purit, U1. 463 After great creepings and cringings to 
Archbishop Laud, he became his creature. 1840 [HACKE- 
RAY Catherine xi, The man was well fitted for the creeping 
and niggling of his dastardly trade. 

3. The sensation as of something creeping on 
the skin; cf. ForMICATION. 

1799 Map. D’Arsiay Lett, 25 July, Your creepings are 
surely the effect of overlabour of the brain. 1855 Ropinson 
Whitby Gloss., Creepings, cold shivery sensations. 1879 
B. Tayior Stud, Germ, Lit, 362 We feel a creeping of the 
nerves. h : 

4. Dragging with creepers or grapnels. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 2/1 When they [ironclads] at- 
tempted to follow up the clearance effected by creeping and 
countermining, and to make the passage of the channel. 

5. In Canada; Stalking the Moose-deer, etc. 

1869 C. Harpy Forest Life Acadie vi. 134 At the present 
day the animal [Cariboo] is shot by stalking or ‘creeping’ 
as itis locally termed, that is, advancing stealthily and in 
the footsteps of the Indian. 1879 Lp. Duxraven in 19¢/ 
Cent. July 60 Creeping or ‘still hunting’ as it would be 
termed in the States is as nearly as possible equivalent to 
the ordinary deer-stalking. 

6. Comb. creeping-hole =CREEP-HOLE ; creep- 
ing-sheet (see quot.). 

1665 J. WeBs Stone- Heng (1725) 204 The Works of greatest 
Magnificence .. this Doctor talks of, extended to no more 
than..a creeping Hole at best. 1849 S%. Nat. Hist., 
Mammatia WV. 72 Each burrow [of the hamster] has at 
least two openings, one descends obliquely, the other per- 
pendicularly. The former is termed the ‘creeping-hole’. 
1874 Knicut Dict, Alech., Creeping-sheet, the feeding-apron 
of a carding-machine. 

Creeping (kripin), pf/.a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2.) 

1. That creeps (as a reptile). 

¢ 1000 ELFric Gen, i, 25 And eall creopende cynn on heora 
cynne. a1300 Cursor A. 19849 (Cott.) All maner crepand 
beist. 1483 Cath, Ang/. 81 A Crepynge beste, reptile. 1611 
Busre Ger, viii. 19 Euery beast, euery creeping thing, and 
euery fowle. 1667 Mitron ?. L. vu. 452 Cattel and Creep- 
ing things, and Beast of the Earth. 1784 Cowper J7asé vt. 
568 The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight. 

2. fransf. and fig. a. Moving slowly, stealthily, 
or by impereeptible degrees. 

€1340 Cursor Mf. 3567 (Fairf.) Wip crepinge croulis in his 
bake. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. v. 12 The creeping deadly 
cold. x600 Suaks. 4. 1% LZ. it. vii. 112 The creeping houres 
oftime. 1700 DrypEn Sigism. & Guisc. 748 The creeping 
death Benumbed her senses first, the stopped her breath. 
1870 Emerson Soc. & Soltt., Farming Wks. (Bohn) III]. 59 
The invisible and creeping air. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crecp- 
ing sickness, a form of'chronic Ergotism. 

b. Moving timidly or abjectly ; acting meanly 
or servilely ; cringing. 

1618 Raveicu. ustruct. Sonne iii. in Rem. (1661) 89 
Flatterers .. are ever base, creeping, cowardly persons. 
1706 Jer. Coriier Ref. Ridic. 112 Others of a mean and 
Creeping Soul. 1769 Grav Ode for Music 9 Nor Envy 
base nor creeping Gain. 1854 H. Mttcer Sc. §& Schm. xv. 
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(1860) 159/1 The mean vices,—such as theft, and the grosser 
and more creeping forms of nntruthfulness and dishonesty. 

3. Ilaving the sensation of a nervous shiver. 

(Cf. 1340 in 2a.] 1814 Byron Corsair in. x, So thrill’d— 
so shudder’d every creeping vein. 1815 — /lebrew Mel., 
‘A Spirit pass'd’ 5 Along my bones the creeping flesh did 
quake. 1881 G. M. Bearn Sea-sickness 24 Creeping chills 
up and down the spine. — . 

4. Of plants: Having a stem or stems which 
extend themselves horizontally along the surface 
of the ground, and throw out roots at intervals. 
It is often popularly applicd, instead of ‘ climbing’ 
or ‘clinging’, to plants that cling to and ascend 
trees, walls, or hedges: ef. CREEPER 4. 

Creeping root, a popular name for a rhizome or subter- 
ranean stem that grows horizontally and throws out shoots 
and roots at the joints, as in Wild Convolvulus, 

(1552 Hutoer,Creapyng here and there lykeavyne, errons.] 
1697 Dravven Virg. Past. ix. 57 With .. creeping Vines on 
Arbours weav'd around. 1784 Cowper Yash 1v. 762 The 
casements lined with creeping herbs. 1807 J. E. Smitu 
Phys. Bot. 111 [ris] florentina and f. germanica. lave 
more properly creeping roots, 1810 Scorr Lady of L. 1. xi, 
Creeping shrubs of thousand dyes. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
156 The underground creeping shoots of ’feris aguilina, 

b. In the names of many plants with aerial 
creeping stems, as Creeping Juvy (the procumbent 
form of /federa L[eltx), Creeping Jack, a local 
name of Sedum acre, Creeping Jenny (Lysimachia 
Nummularia, and other plants), Creeping Sailor 
(Saxifraga sarmentosa and Sedum acre’, Creeping 
Wheat (Triticum repens), etc. 

1776 Wituertne Grit, Plants (1796) 111. 683 Creeping 
Mouse-ear. Mouse-ear Hawkweed. 1816 Keitu Phys. 
Bot. 1. 45 The cominon Creeping Cinquefoil. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pl. VI. 124 Creeping Wheat, or Couch- 
grass. 1882 Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money- 
wort, or Creeping Jenny as it is called. 

Creepingly (kripinli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a creeping manner. /7¢. and fig. 

1548 Tuomas Stal. Dict., Carpone, creepyngly, as he that 
goeth on all fower. 1573 Tusser //usb. (1878) 17 Age com- 
ming on so creepinglie. 1675 Puitups Theatr. Poet. Pref. 
(T.), That the poem be not..creepingly low and insipid. 
1816 L. Hunt Asmini 1. 460 Pretending not to see The 
latter [satyrs] in the brakes come creepingly. 

Creeple, obs. f. CripPLe. 

Cree'p-mouse. [f. stem of CREEP v. + MousE.] 

A. sh. 

+1. A creeping mouse: a term of endearment. 

1sgo0 Parscrave tr. Fxllonius’ Acotastus R ija, 1 con the 
thank iny lyttell sparowe, or my pretye crepemous. 

2. A unrsery play with a child. 

1689 J. Cariire Fortune-hunters 25 Not so old but I can 
play at creep Mouse yet; creep, Mouse, creep, catch her. 

B. adj. (Cf. break-neck.| hat ereeps like a 
mouse so as to eseape noticc; furtive, timid, shy. 

1766 Goody T2vo-Shoes (1882) 58 Not seeing such a little 
creep-mouse Girl as Two-Shoes. 1814 Jann Austen Alans/. 
Park (1816) 1. xv. 304 You may be as creepmouse as you 
like, but we must have you to look at. 1860 Emerson 
Cond, Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn) II. 387 Here are creep- 
mouse manners, and thievish manners. 

Creepy (krfpi), a. [f. Creep v. or sé, +-y.] 

1. Characterized by creeping or moving slowly. 

1794 SULLIVAN View Nat. II. 95 It is a creepy fluid. 1860 
All Year Round No. 49. 538 She is rarely still, though lam 
bound to say she is creepy gentleness itself. 1889 J. ABeR- 
croMBIR 2, Caucasus 180 An artistically embroidered cover- 
let tenanted. .by countless swarms of creepy insects. 

2. Having a creeping of the flesh, or chill shud- 
dering feeling, caused by horror or repugnance. 

1831 Cat's Tait 30, I feel somehow quite creepy at the 
thought of what's coming. 1863 Lp. Lytton Ring Amasis 
II. 38 There comes over him, all at once, a sort of cold, 
creepy shudder. 1882 Afacon. Mag. 444 To confess that he 
has felt ‘creepy’ on account of certain inexplicable sounds. 

b. ¢ransf. Tending to produce such sensations. 

1883 G. Ltovp £64 § Flow I1. 236 The whole place seemed 
lonely, and, as Mildred whispered to Pauline, ‘creepy’. 
1892 Spectator 2 Apr. 470/1 A really effective romance of 
the creepy order. 

Creepy-crawly, ¢. That creeps and crawls. 

186: J. Pycrorr Agony Point ix. (1862) 99 Ride and 
drive! yes,—creepy crawly ! creepy crawly! 1890 F. W. 
Rosinson Very Strange amily 85 ‘You and that creepy- 
crawley lawyer.’ Afod, A creepy-crawly feeling came over 
me, 

Creer, var. of CRAYER. 

Crees, var. Crest 3 Oés., a kind of linen cloth. 

Creese, crease (kris), kris (kris), 54. Forms: 
6 crise, (cricke), 6-7 crys, 7 crisse, crize, cryze, 
(crest, cresset, cric), 8 cris, crice, 5-9 cress, 
creese, 9 kreese, crese, creeze, crease, kris, 
kriss, (Krist). [a. Malay &7ris, kris, hres, ac- 
cording to Yule and Burnell of Javanese origin: 
the earliest Eng. uses refer to Java.] 

A Malay dagger, with a blade of a wavy form. 

1577-80 Drake's Voy. in Wakluyt (1600) ITI. 742 Certaine 
wordes of the naturall language of Iaua learned and ob- 
serued by our men there, Cricke [?criche], a dagger. 
1586-8 Candish’s Voy. ibid. 822 Which dagger they [of 
Java] call a Crise, and is as sharpe as a razor, 1598 
tr. Linschoten’s Woy. 33 (Y¥.) Manancabo [Sumatra] 
where they make Poinyards, which in India are called 
Cryses. 1696 Ovincron Voy. Surat? 173 (V.) As the 
Japanners..rip up their Bowels with a Cric. 1698 W. 
Cuitcor Feil Thoughts v. (1851) 53 The Javians, and 
Sumatrians, by their poisoned crests. 1772-84 Cook Moy. 


CREMASTER. 


(1790) I¥1. 916 A criceor short dagger. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
. Guinea 332 Sooloos, with drawn cresses, Barpe! the 
Buggess. 1789 G. Keate Pelew Zst. 143 Snatched Suogle’» 
Malay Creese, and stabbed him. 1847 Texsyson Princ 
Prol. 21 The cursed Malayan crease, 1857 5. Osuors 
Ynedah ii. 33 Standing on the imain-hatch, with a long 

Nanoon creese in his hand. 1883 Mrs. Lisnor Afalay 
Pen. in Leisure Ifo, 1y7/1 Mr. Ferney has.. given me a 
kris. 

Creese, crease, kris, v. Korms: see prec. 
[f. prec.] Zrans. To stab or kill with a crcese. 
Hence Cree'sing ff/. a. and vb/. sd. 

160a-5 I, Scor Disc. Fava in Purchas /“lgrims (1625) 
I. 175 This Boyhoy we tortured not, because of his con- 
fession, but crysed him. 19727 A. Haminron .Vew Acc. £. 
dnd. Vk, xlvi. 158 One [Malay] of them runs to the King, 
and crest him to the Heart. 1857 S. Osuoks Quedah vi.7) 
Th eee saw their countrymen creesed before their 
eyes. 18836. M. Fenn Afiddy & Lusign xxix. 181 They 
having been krissed and their bodies thrown into the river. 

Creeses, obs. and dial. pl. of Crkss, 

Creesh, creish (kri{), si. Sc. 6 creische, 
cresche, 7 9 creish, 8 creisch, kreish, 9 
creesh, cresh. [a. OF. craisse, cresse =gratsse, 
gresse fat, grease :—L. crassa, fem. of crassus thick, 
fat, gross, in late L. also grassus sce Du Cange). 
In Gael. créts (kré{), s with a ‘small’ vowel being 
always f; several instanees of a similar change 
oceur in Lowland Sce.; ef. also gresche = GREASE. ] 

1. Grease, fat. 

a1400 Burgh Lawis \xviii, Woll, nowte cresche or swyne 
sayine. 1500-zo Dunbar Dance Sevin Synunts 99 Yn creische 
that did incress. 1513 Doucias ners vit. xi. 61 Fat cresche 
or same. 1862 Histor Proverbs Scot. 41 Butter's king o° 
a’ creesh. — 

2. A‘lick’,a stroke. Cf. ANOENT v. 5. 

1974 FERGUSSON /’oems (1789) II. 93 (Jam.) Now some for 
this, wi’ satire’s leesh, Has gi’en auld Edinbrough a creesh. 
1833 Moir Afansie Wauch xxii. (1849) 172 Give the beast a 
good creish. 

Creesh (kri{), v. Sc. Forms: sce prec. [f. 
CrEESH Sd. ; cf. F. gratsser.] trans. To grease. To 
creesh the loof fig.) : ‘to grease the palm’, i.e. 
with a douceur. Cf. fo grease (a person) in the 
hand (see GREASE v.>. 

1721 Ketty Scot. Prov, 237 (Jam.) Like the Orkney butter, 
neither good toeat, nor to creisch wool. @ 1774 FERGUssoN 
llallowfair Poems (1845) 8 He'll take the hint and creish 
her loof Wi? what will buy her fairin, 1816 Scott Antrg. x, 
‘Would ye creesh his bonny brown hair wi’ your nasty ulyie?* 
1843 Betuune Sc. Fireside Stor. 48 If he was only able to 
creish the clerk's loof. 

Creeshy (kr7fi,@. Sc. [f. Creesn sé. +-y !. 
In Gael. créistdth (kréfi).] Greasy. 

1535 LynpEsay Satyre 140, 1 ken weill, be his creischie 
mow, He hes bene at ane feast. 1605 Powart Flyting 
zu. Montgomerie 747 Creishie soutter, shoe cloutter, minch 
moutter. 1786 Burns Ordination i, Wabsters .. pour your 
creeshie nations..Swith to the Laigh Kirk, 1891 /a// 
Matt G. 28 Dec. 2/2 But filthy lucre is the name For Scot- 
land’s creeshy pounds. 

b. subst. 

1890 Scot. N. 4 Q. Aug. 53 Creeshie was the name given 
to boys and girls who worked in the carding and spinning 
departments [of woollen mills]. 

Creesome, obs. form of Crrisom. 

Creest‘e, Creete, obs. ff. Crest, CREAGHT. 

Creevish, crefish, -fysshe, obs. ff. CRayYFisH. 

Creeze, var. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Creft, crefti, -y, obs. ff. Crarz, Crary. 

Crei,-en, early var. of Cry. 


’ Creilile, obs. f. CreEEL, and var. CriLE Ods. 


+ Creis, v. S-. Obs. To curl. (Jamieson. 

(Only in the following passage, the sense of which i» 
doubtful.] 

1513 Douctas Eneis xu. ii. 125 Hys crysp and 3allow hayr, 
‘That are mayd creis, and curlis now sa weill. 

CreitzZer, obs. form of KREUTZER. 

Creke, obs. f. Cratcu, CREAK, CREEK. 

Creket\t, -kytt, obs. ff. CRICKET. 

Crele, crelle, obs. ff. CREEL. 

Crem, obs. form of Creay sé.1 

||Crémaillére kremalyer. [Fr.; formerly 
cramatllére a crook with a rack or notches for 
hanging pots over a fire, a toothed rack, any in- 
dented piece, deriv. of cramaz/:—late L. cramiicu- 
Jum (Capit. Charlemagne De Villis 42) in the 
first of these senses. Verh. f. Du. 4ranz hook, or 
some cognate word, ‘The two following technical 
applications of the Fr. word appear in Eng.) 

L. Field-fortif. An indented or zigzag form of 
the inside line of a parapet, giving opportunity for 
bringing a greater fire to bear upon the defile. 
Stoequeler.) 

1828 J. M. Srearman Brit. Gunner 264 These hurdles... 
are very useful in forming the teeth of the cremailléres in 
the saliant anglesof fieldworks. 1859 F. A. Grirritus 4 7t77, 
Van, \ed. 9) 273 Lengthen the lines by cremailléres. 

2. Watch-making. (See quot.) 

1884 F. J. Britten latch & Clockm. 69 Cremaillere. .{is] 
the winding rack of a repeating watch. 

Cremar(e, obs. f. Cramer, Sc., pedlar, ete. 

Cremaster krimz‘sta1). Pl. -ers, also || -eres. 
[a. Gr. xpexaoryp suspender (or spec. in Anatomy, 
as in sense 1), f. xpepa- to hang.) 


CREMASTERAL. 


1. -4xa/. The muscle of the spermatic cord, by 
which the testicle is suspended. 

1678 Putiirs, Cvemaster, the Muscle, thai holds up the 
Siones, @ 1693 Urqunart Raédelais i. xxvi. 218. 1842 E. 
Wison -uat. Vade MW. 187 The Cremaster, considered asa 
distinct muscle, arises from the middle of Poupart’s liga- 
nent. 1881 Mivarr Cat 243 One delicate layer .. forming 
what is known as the cremaster muscle. 

2. Eniom. A name given by Kirby to the hook- 
like processes on the posterior extremity, by which 
many lepidopterous chrysalids suspend them- 
selves; extended to the dorsal process or tip ot 
the abdomen of the pupa of any insect that under- 
goes eomplete metamorphosis. 

1888 Rotteston & Jackson im. Life 153 Pupaof Privet 
Hawk Moth..The tenth somite .. bears. .the cremaster .. 
covered with spines which vary much in different specimens. 

tCrema'steral, ¢. Obs. rave—3. [f. prec. + 
-A\L.) =next. 

1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Wed. Wks. Vocab., Cremasteral, 
muscles belonging to the testicles. 

Cremasteric (kremésterik’. a. [f. as prec. 
+-Ic.) Of or pertaining to the cremaster. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Le., Cremasteric artery, a thin branch 
vf the deep epigastric artery, 

Cremate kremét), 7. [f. L. cremai- ppl. stem 
of cremare to burn, consume by fire, cremate.] To 
consume by fire, to bin; spec. to reduce (a corpse) 
toashes. lIlence Crema‘ted //. a. ; Crema‘ting 
vbl, sh. and ppl. a. 

1874 F. Hate in .Vation (N.Y.) XIX. 425/1 Sati, or a 
woman who is cremated with her husband. 1878 4x. Reg. 
127 The construction of a cremating apparatus. 1889 /ézd. 
18 The body of the Marquess of Ely was cremated at 
Woking. 1889 Pall Alall G. 26 Dec. 6/2 Mortuary urns 
containing cremated Greeks’ ashes. 

Cremation ‘kr7mé-fan). [ad. L. crematién-em, 
n. of action f. cremdre (see prec.).] The action 
of burning or cremating ; spec. the reduction of a 
corpse to ashes as a way of disposing of it in lieu 
of interment ; an instance of this practice. 

1623 CockeraM, Cremation, Burning. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
/tydriot. ii. 4 The Solemnities, Ceremonies, Rites of 
iheir Cremation or enterrment, so solemnly delivered by 
Authors. 1758 Jouxsox /dler No. 87 » 4 The custom of 
voluntary cremation is not yet lost among the ladies of 
India. 1851 D. Witson Prek, Ana. 11. i. vi. 160 When 

cremation was abandoned for inhumation. 1882 Pa/f Malt 
(. 6 June 1/2 The cremation of Garibaldi..is to be carried 
out in accordance with his last will and testament. 1884 
Pall Malt G.7 Mar. 3/2. Mr. Justice Stephen's recent de- 
cision that cremation .. is a legal proceeding has .. stirred 
the Cremation Society of England to be up and doing. 

Hence Crema‘tionism, once-wid., the advocacy 
or ‘cause’ of cremation. Crema‘tionist, one 
who advocates cremation as a means of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead. 

1884 Fargo (Minnesota) 4 xgus Feb., Cremationism is on 
the increase. 1875 F.S. Hapes~ Earth to Earth 6 The 

Cremationists, whose position I... think untenable. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 22 June 5/3 The revelations made. .excited 
the cremationists immensely. 

Cremator kr/métai). [a. L. cremator (Ter- 
tullian), agent-noun f. cremdre ; see CREMATE.] 

1. One who cremates or practises cremation of 
corpses. 

1881 London Post Off. Dircct. 1553 (Trades Division) 
Cremators. 1884 Pall Matt G1 May 2/1 It is the boast 
of the skilful cremator that under his supervision the con- 
tents of the barrel are never exposed to view. 1885 
‘icademy 16 May 342/3 It is .. erroneous to descrihe the 
aborigines of British Columbia as ‘cremators’. Only a 
few of the Northern tribes burn their dead. 

A erematory furnace: a. for the combustion 
of rubbish ; b. for the cremation of dead bodies. 

1877 Chr. World 12 Oct. 1/2 Models of hospitals, sewer 
works, and..cremators. 188x Scriéz. Mag. XXII. 799 To 
enable the housekeeper..to dispose of the refuse in a quick 
and cleanly manner, a small cremator, or destructor, has 
Leen introduced. 1883 aff Jfall G. 5 Dec. 10/2 ‘The 
furnace, or ‘cremator’, built close to the deceased's house, 
was on the banks of the River Stour. 

Crematorrial, z. [f. next+-a.}] Of or per- 
taining to a crematory or to cremation. 

1887 Chicago Advance 17 Feb. 112 The Crematorial As- 
sociation of Philadelphia is about to erect the largest crema- 
lory in the world. 

Crematorium krematé*1igm). [mod.l.., in 
form f. cremat-us, crematér-, derivs. of cremare to 
burn.) =Cremarory sé. 

1880 Times 9 Oct., In the cemetery of Milan, near the 
Crematorium erected a few years ago, a Cinerarium is to be 
erected for the preservation of the ashes of the dead. 1884 
St. James's Gaz. 8 Feh. 4 2 The new building will be the 

«cond public crematorium in the United States. 

Crematory kremitori), @. and sé. [f L. 
type *crematorz-is, f. cremator: sce above.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to cremation. 

1884 Wan kh. Guard. 26 Sep. 5/4 Belief in the crematory 
process as a sunilary measure. 1886 Morty Life Geo. 
Flvot Cri. Misc. IN], 94 Leaving as Jiitle work, to the 
literary executor, except of the purely crematory sort, as 
vid, etl, 1889 Chambers’ Encyct, 111. 556 Crematory fur- 
wires, have been erected, 

B. sh. .A place or establishment for cremation; 

/¢e. an erection for the ineineration of corpses. 

1876 }.. Toutimacne in Fortu. Rew. Jan, 118 ‘The aspect 
wf death might Le a little sofiened, if cemeteries gave place 
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to crematories. 1885 7ises 27 Mar. 10 Yesterday morning 
the crematory erected at St. John’s, Woking, Surrey, was 
made use of for the firsi time. 

+Creme, v. Obs. [f. creme, CREAM 56.1] = 
CHRISM 2, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. Rix. xxxi. (3495) 367 Crysma 
.. with the whyche chyldern ben cremyd and enoynted. 

Creme, obs. form of CRAME, CREAM. 

Cremesin‘e, -ynie, -ye, obs. ff. Crimson, 
CRAMOISY. 

[Cremet = EremirE: see List of Spurious 
IVords.} 


+ Cre‘metous, Cremeuse, 2. Ols. rare. [a. 
OF. cremetezus and cremezs fearful, timid, f. root 
of OF. cremer, cremir, now craindre to fear.] 
Fearful, timid. 

¢€1477 Caxton Fason 26 b, As cremetous and doubting the 
recountres of reffuse. /éz7¢. 14 b, They of Oliferne were so 
cremeuse..and durst not come out. 

+ Cremeur. Ods. [OF. cvemenr‘ feare, dreade’ 
‘Cotgr.), f. OF. cremer: see prec.) Dread. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 46 Kynge of Fraunce and lord of 
so grete cremeur,. . 

+ Cre-mify,2. Ofs.—' [f. F. cvéme or med.L. 
crema, CREAM + -FY.] trans. To make creamy, 
cause to form cream. 

1638 Nasppes Jottexham Crt. 1v.7 Isinglasse and other 
ingredients to cremifie the soure milke, 

+ Cremil, s+. Oés. Forins : 4 eremyle, -ell, 4-5 
eremyl'l, § erymell, -yll. 

{Connexion with ‘ crue to plait’ (Halliwell, and cvim- 
ple, has been suggested. Cf. next word.] : : 

A word used in connexion with certain textile 
fabrics; often applied a//rid, to their borders; 
‘meaning, apparently, open work or lace, or per- 
haps a fringe’ (W. H. Stevenson, in Nottingham 
Borough Records I. Gloss. s.v.). 

1393 }i1l7 of Kent (Somerset Ho.), Flameolum de Cremyle. 
1408 in Nottingham Rec. Il. 52 Pro ij plyces de coton 
cremyll, ijs. vjd. 1428 Wéitl of Lyte, Flameolum vocatum 
crymell. 1448 W1Uf of StaPilton, j crymyll kyrchief. 1483 
Act: Rich. JI], c 8§ 18 The making of any Cloths called 
Florences, with Cremil Lists. 3g11-2 4c¢ 3 Hen. VI//, 
c.6 § 3 Wollen clothes called Bastardes made with cremyll 
Lystes. [1885 FairHoLt Costume 11. 136 Cremylt, cotton 
open work, or lace. ] 

+Cremil, crimil, v. Ods. [cf prec.) ¢rans. 
? To plait, to erimp. 

1377 Lanci. P. Pl. B. xv. 223 Ac in riche robes rathest he 
walketh, Ycalled and ycrimiled [v.7. i-crymeled, y-crymyled, 
ycrymaylid, crymailed] and his crowne shaue. 

+ Cremitoried, pp/. a. Obs. (Meaning obscure. , 

1608 MippLeton 77ick fo catch wv. v, Out, you babliam- 
iny, you unfeathered cremitoried quean, you cullisance of 
scabiosity. 

Cremmyn, obs. fonn of CRAM vz. 

Cremocarp ‘kre-mokaip). Bor. [irreg. f. Gr. 
«peva- to hang, xpepaorés suspended, hanging + 
xaprés fruit.} A species of fruetification, occur- 
ting in the Umbelliferae, in which the simple in- 
ferior fruit divides into two indehiscent one-seeded 
mericarps, which remain for some time suspended 
by their summits from the central axis. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 345. 1870 BentLey Bot. 312 The 
Cremocarp is an inferior, dry, indehiscent, two-celled, two- 
seeded fruit. 1885 Bennetn& Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 1. v. 537 
A Cremocarp, where the fruit breaks up into two one-seeded 
halves or mericarps hy the splitting of the dissepiment or 
‘ carpopbore’ along its length. 

Cremona ! (kr/méu-na). Name of a town in 
Lombardy, where the art of violin-making reached 
its highest perfection in the 17th and early 18th 
century. avfv7b. Pertaining to or made at Cre- 
mona, asin Cremona fiddle, school, violin ; absol. 
A violin made there. Also: from Fr.) +Cre*mone. 
Tlenee Cremone’‘se a. 

1762 STERNE 7%, Shandy V. xv. 68 I'll stake my Cremona 
toa Jew’s trump. 1784 SHERIDAN Life of Swi/t(T.), A lady 
whisking about her long train .. threw down and broke a 
fine Cremona fiddle. 1798 Harxixcton Retort Courteous, 
‘Twas thieving Pindar, ‘tis well known, Swindled his God- 
ship's old Cremone. 1875 Emerson Lett. & Soc. Aims, 
Quot. & Orig. Wks. (Bohn) III. 214 The Bible..is like an 
old Cremona; it has been played upon by the devotion of 
thousands of years, 1880 P, Davip in Grove Dict. Wus. 1. 
416 ‘A Cremona’, or ‘a Cremonese violin’ is often incor- 
rectly used for an old Italian instrument of any make. 

Cremona’. (Corruption of KrumMHorN, 
CkoMorne.] An organ reed-stop of 8-foot tone. 

1660 Specif. of Organ, Whitchatl in Grove Dict. Mus. 11. 
591 Choir Organ..14. Cremona. 1880 P. Davip in Grove 
Dict. Mus. 1, 416 ‘Cremona’, as applied to an organ stop, 
is a mere ignorant corruption of ‘Krumhorn’. 1880 E. J. 
Horxins i6rd. 11. 74 Krummmhorn (i. e. crooked-horn), Cro- 
morne, Cremona.. The Cremonas in the organs built by 
Father Smith (1660) ..were doubtless ‘voiced’ to imitate 
the ..now obsolete crooked-horn. 

|| Cremor. In ; eremour. [a. L. cvemor thick 
juice obtained by stecping, pressure, or decoe- 
tion, broth, pap (? related to cremdre to burn), 
and obs. F, evemezr ‘a creamie or milkie disposi- 
tion or humor’ ‘Cotgr.\, where the sense is app. 
influenced by créme cream.) 

a. A thick jnice or decoction ; a liquid of this 
consistency: a broth. pap. b. By erroneous asso- 
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ciation with F. cvéme, CREAM sé.2, a scum gather- 
ing on the top of a liquid. 

1657 Tomiinson Renou's Disp, 163° Of their cremour 
may be made a certain sorbicle. 1657 Phys. Dict., Cremor, 
the top or flower of any liquor or cream of milk, yeast, the 
juyce of steeped barley, &c. 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 27 
The food is swallowed into the stomacb, where, mingled 
with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into a Chyle or Cremor. 
1757 WaLKER in Phil. 7raus, L. 128 When the water was ex- 
posed for some days to the air, there was a cremor separated 

rom it of a shining chalybeat colour. 1851-60 Mayne 
E.cpos. Le.v., Cremor, cream ; also, any substance floating 
on, and skimmed from the surface of a fluid; also, a thick 
decoction cf barley. 

b. Cremor of tartar (=cremor tartar’): cream 
of tartar; sce CREAM 50.2 4. 

1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 201, Cremor Tartar dis- 
solved in steeled Wine. 1756 NuGent Gr. Tour, France 
1V. 16 The chief commodities of this country. .verdigrease, 
cremor tartari, &c. 

Cremorne (organ-stop) : see CRoMORNE. 

Cremosin, -oysin, cremsin, -ysyn, Cre- 
mysy, obs. ff. Crimson, CRAMOISY. 

+Cremp, v. Obs. rave. [Only known in early 
ME. ; prob. a. MDn. or LG. Avemp-en (:—kramp- 


| jan’, causal of krimp-en; cf. CRAMP.) ¢rans. To 


contract, restrain. 

@ 1260 Owl §& Night. 1785 3ef the thincth that ich mis- 
rempe, Thu stond a3ein and do me crempe. [/did. 509 A 
sumere chorles awedeth, And vorcrempeth, and vorbredeth. } 

Cren, obs. Sc. form of CRANE, 

|| Crena (krzna). Bot., Zool, etc. [mod. L. créna 
incisfon, notch, corresp. to It. creva notch, nocke 
(Florio, 1598), F. creme, crenne (16th c.); R. 
Estienne e¢i? Dict. 1543 las ‘ un cren ou erenne, 
crena’. 

The history of this word is very obscure; L. cxéza in- 
cision, notch, was formerly read in Pliny, H. NV. x1. 37. 68 
§ 180; but it is now held to be an error, so that the word 
remains without ancient support. But the word, with its de- 
rivative créna@fus, has been used freely in mod. L. since the 
16th c, From same date F. has also crea, crau sb., and 
crener V., crené pa. pple. An earlier date for the vb. is im- 
plied by the sbs. creuée (:—créuata)=‘crenel’, and crenexure 
(:—crénatira) crenature, 12th c. in Godef, For cre a 
still bigher antiquity is implied by the diminutives crenet 
and crevef (12th c. in Littré):; see Crenet. Herewith Diez 
associates also Rumansch cvenna, Lombardian cavza, 
Piedm. craz, But the origin of cvena remains uncer- 
tain.) 

1. An indentation, a notch; sfec. in Bot, one of 
the notches on a toothed or crenated leaf; Axaz. 
the depression or groove between the buttocks; 
the longitudinal groove on the anterior and pos- 
terfor surface of the heart (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

2. A crenated tooth, a scallop; spec. in Bot. a 
round or convex tooth on the margin ofa leaf, etc. 
= CRENATURE, CRENEL; Zy2fow:. a rounded raised 
mark resembling a wrinkle ona surface or margin ; 
Anat. each of the serrations on the edge of the 
external table of the cranial bones by which these 
fit together in the sutures (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Crenate krinét), 56. Chem. [f. CREN-IC + 
-ATE4,}] A salt of erenic acid. 

1838 T. THomson Chew. Org. Bodics 152 Crenate of 
manganese. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chez, 11. 103 The apo- 
crenates of the alkalis resemble the crenates, excepting that 
they are black. 

So Cre-nated a. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodics 152 Crepated per- 
oxide of iron. Obtained when crenic acid is mixed with a 
neutral sulphated peroxide or chloride of iron. 

Crenate (krineit), @ Bot., Zool., etc. [ad. 
mod.L. créndtus, f£. CRENA, Junius A’omenclator 
1577 has ‘ Folium crenatum, pinnatum, feuille 
crenée’.] Having the edge notehed or toothed 
with rounded teeth ; finely scalloped. 

1794 Martyn Housseau’s Bot. xxii. 307 Cat-mint has the 
iniddle division of the lower lip [of the corolla] crenate, 
1836 Topp Cycé. Anat. 1. 711/2 When these projections and 
notches are very fine, the shell is said to be crenate. 1870 
Bentiey Sof. 152 When the teeth are rounded the leaf is 
crenate. 

b. In comb. =CRENATO-. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 129 |eaves .. crenate-dentate. 
Ibid, 330 Leaves. .shining, crenate-serrate, ciliate. 

Hence Cre‘nately adv. 

1864 T. Moore Brit. Ferus 47 Lobes of the pinne .. 
with. .a crenately toothed margin. 

Cre‘nate, v. rave. [f. Crenate a.: ef. 16th 
c. F. créner.] To produce crenations ; to ‘mill’ 
the edge of coin). 

1868 Seyp Buttion 279 The stamping and crenating are 
done at one stroke, 

Crenated (krine'téd), ppl. a. 

1. Bot., Zool., etc. =CRENATE a. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury nu. 115/1 Crenated Leaves [are] 
such as are jagged and notched. 1826 Kirsy & Sr. 
Extomot, (1828) 1V. xxxviii. 39 The margin of the lips is 
crenated. 1857 Bircu Anc. Pottery (1858) 1. 83 Flat plate 
beads. .which occasionally are crenated. 

+2. =CRENELLATED. Obs. rare. 

1822 J. Hopcson in J. Raine -Vem. (1857) 1. 401 Crenated 
battlements. 

Crenation (krénéifen). #ol., Zool., etc. [f. 
CRENATE: see -ATION.] A crenated formation; a 
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rounded toothing, ¢. g. on the margin of a leaf or 
shell ; scalloping ; a crenature. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 490 The polyps .. have twelve 
short tentacles. .in some species they are mere crenations to 
the disk. 1875 H. C. Woon Yherap. (1879) 317 A well- 
marked stellar crenation. 1884 Bowrr & Scott De Bary’s 
Phaner, 376 In many teeth and crenations of the leaf. 

Crenato- (kréné'to), combining form of mod.L. 
crénalus CRENATE; crenately, crenate-. 

1845 Linptey Sch. Bot, vii. (1858) 124 Leaves ., douhly 
and evenly crenato-serrate, 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 304 
It is represented as crenato-denticulate |= crenately- 
toothed], 1866 Treas. Bot. 346 Crenato-serrate, when 
serratures are convex, and not straight. 

Crenature kre‘natitu, krin-). ot. & Zool. 
{f. mod.L. eréd/-us + -URE: cf. OF. creneure.] A 
rounded tooth or denticulation on the margin of 
a leaf, etc. Also sometimes applied to the notches 
or indentations between the teeth. 

1816 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol.(1843) 1. 389 Mining into the 
very crenatures between the two surfaces of the leaf. 1845 
Linptey Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Leaflets 3-lobed, with ovate, 
rounded crenatures. 1872 Ouiver Elem. Bot. u.177 The 
leaves .. produce young plants from buds originating in 
the notches (crenatures) of tbe margin. 

Crenel, crenelle (krentl, krénel), sé. 
Forms: § (f/. creneuls, ereneaux), $-9 eren- 
nel, 9 crenel, -elle. [a. OF, (12thc.) crene/, 
pl. creniaus (mod.F. créneau, -eaux), OF. variants 
were fernel, karnel, whence also Eng. CaRNe., 
KERNEL q.v. The Fr. word is app. dim. of crez, 
cran noteh (of which however Littré has no ex- 
ample before 15th c.) ; see CRENA and cf. CRANNY.] 

1. One of the open spaces or indentations alter- 
nating with the merlons or cops of an embattled 
parapet, used for shooting or launching projectiles 
upon the enemy ; an embrasure: see BATTLEMENT. 
In f/. =Battlements, embattled parapet. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to the creneaux 
of the walle, with good and stronge crochettesofyron. /éi/. 
exx. 181 Thenne cam to the creneuls, and put oute his 
heede and called his peple. 1774 T. West Antig. Furness 
(1805) 371 ‘The walls .. in most castles, were topped by a 
parapet, and a kind of embrasures called crennels. 1813 
Scott Trfervm. ii. ix, Crenell and parapet appear. 1819 — 
Leg. Montrose x, The..palisades should be artificially 
framed with re-entering angles and loop-holes, or crenelles, 
for musketry. 1877 Dixon Diana HI. vu, i. 174 A high 
curtain of masonry, pierced by many windows, some mere 
crennels of defence, others embayed and mullioned. 

Bol, =CRENATION, CRENATURE. 

1835 Linney /utrod. Bot. (1848) 1. 271 When the. .teeth 
are rounded, they become crenels. 

Crenel (krenél), v. rave. Also crennel. [a. 
F. créneler, f. OF. crenel: see prec. Cf. the 
parallel forms CARNEL, KERNEL.) ¢rans. a. To 
embattle, to crenellate; also fig. See also CRE- 
NELLED. +b. To indent the edge of (a coin), ods. 

le 1330, 1377, see CRENELLED, 1610 HoLitanp Camden's 
Brit. 1.753 licence tofortifie and kernel his mansion house.] 
1697 Evetyn .Vaeisni. vii. 225 Crenneling of the small 
and thinner ]moneys]. 1840 Browninc Sordello 1. 284 ‘The 
runnel slipped, Elate with rains .. He..yet trod .. on the 
stubs of living rock Ages ago it crenneled. 1883 H. E. 
JERNINGHAM .Vortam Castle 170 A special licence. .for the 
lowers to be crennelled. 

Crenelet (kre‘nelét). rarc. [f. CRENEL sb. + 
-ET.] A small crenel or embrasure. 

1860 Reape Cloister & H. xiii. 11. 278 With far more 
freedom ..than they could shoot .. through the sloping 
crenelets of the higher towers. : 

Crenellate, -elate (krenele't), vu [f F. 
crénel-er +-ATE, The / has bcen doubled partly 
after crenelled; partly perh, after assumed L. 
*crénella, dim. of créna.] trans. To furnish with 
battlements, to embattle; to furnish with embra- 
sures or loopholes. 

1851 ‘Turner Dom. Archit. 157 note, Laurence de Ludlow 
had licence to crenellate his mansion of Stoke-Say. 1877 
Crery Win. Tact. xvii. 261 Walls that have been loopholed 
or crenelated afford material aid. 

Hence Crenellated, crenelated p//. a., em- 
battled. 

1823 Crass Zechuol, Dict., Crenellated parapet (Fort.). 
1848 Lytros Harold iv. vii, Crenellated castles. 1869 tr. 
Lenormant’s dnc. Hist, East 1. w. iv. 459 The roofs of 
Assyrian edifices were flat and terraced, surrounded bya 
crenelated battlement. 

transf, 1881 Athenzam 4 June 754 Crenellated mountain 
tops half clad in snow. 

Crenellation, -elation ‘krenelé‘{an). 

1. The action of crenellating or providing with 
battlements ; the condition of being crenellated. 

1874 Stusss Const, //ist. (1875) IL. xxi. 536 The fortifi- 
cation or crenellation of these houses or castles, 

2. concr. Embattled work ; a battlcment. 

1849 Lytton Cartons xu. vi. (D.', Octavo ramparts flanked 
with quarto crenellations. 1864 Burton Scot Aér. I. v. 
294 The Scots laird .. perched projecting crenelations or 
bastions on the top corners of his tower. 

3. A notch or indentation. 

In mod. Dicts. 

|| Crenelleé, -elee, «. Her. Obs. [a. F. crenel?é 
CRENELLED.] Having the edge indented like a 
battlement; EMBATTLED. 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 179 Vhese bendes. .ure notched 
vr nicked which thing the French worde Crenelle doth very 
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aptlye signifie. 1610 Guituim //eraddry w, v, (1632) 65 Hee 
beareth Gules, a Cheefe Crenelle, Argent. 

Crenelled, creneled (krenéld), pp/. a. [Ff 
CRENEL v. +-ED. Cf. F. crénelé (12th c. in Littre).] 

1. Embattled, crenellated ; having embrasures. 

le 1330 R. Brunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 14646 Castels .. 
bretaxed and carneled. 1377 Lanou, ?. J.B. vi. 78 See 
KERNELED.] 1832 Blachw, Mag. XXNXI. 787 Crenellec 
battlements. 1863 Kincrake Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 355 
With a crenelled wall for uruskets. ’ 

2. llaving a notched or indented edge ; in For. 
= CRENATE @. 

1727 Braptey fam, Dict. .v. Elder Tree, Leaves .. 
sticking to short Stalks, and crenell’d on the Edges. 1 
Char. in Ann. Reg. 36/1 An instrumen) with a crenelled 
edge. 1836 J’euny Cycl. V. 242 The calyx is five-lobed.. 
the disk a fleshy crenelled cup. 

Crengle, obs. form of CRINGLE. 

Crenic (krinik), @ Chem. [f. Gr. xpnvn 
spring, fountain + -1¢c.] In Crente actd, an organic 
acid, existing, according to Berzelius, in vegetable 
mould, and in ochreous deposits of ferruginous 
waters. | Watts.) 

1838 ‘T. ‘l'Homson Chew. Org. Bodies 147 Crenic Acid was 
discovered by Berzelius in the year 1832. 1863-72 Watts 
Dict. Chem. 11. 103 Mulder represents crenic acid by the 
formula C12 Hye Oy. 

Crenitic (krmittik), @. Geol. [f. Gr. xpqvn 
spring of water +-ITE+-IC.] ‘See quot.) 

1884 T.Sterry Huntin Trans. R. Soc. Canada V1. in. 
35 his newly proposed explanation of the origin of crys- 
talline rocks, through the action of springs bringing up 
mineral inatters from below, might be called the evenstic 
hypothesis, from the Greek xpyvy, a fountain or spring. 
1886 Jéid. 1V. 11. 21 Asa result of this continued process, the 
crenitic products theinselves will naturally show a diminu- 
tion in the proportion of silica and potash. /6sd. 35 The 
enormous thickness of crenitic rocks which.. make up the 
pre-Cambrian terranes. 

Crenkled, obs. form of CRINKLED, 

Crennel, var. of CRENEL. 


Crenulate (krenizlt), a. Zool.and Bot. [ad. 
mod.L. crénulalus, f. crénula, dim. of créna (see 
CReNA)+-ATE1, In mod.F. crénulé.] Waving 
the edge divided into minute rounded teeth ; finely 
notched or scalloped: said of a leaf, a shell, etc. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvii. 414 Tbe second has 
the lip of the nectary crenulate. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
136 Margin of base crenulate. 1872 Otiver “/em. Bot. App. 
309 Lower petal. .3-lobed. . lateral lobes usually. .crenulate. 

Crenulated (kre‘nisleitéd), pp/. a. Zool. and 
Bot. [f. as prec.+-ED.] = prec. 

1807 KRoxsurcu in Asfatic Res. 1X. 380 A fleshy crenu- 
lated cup. 1870 Bentiey Sot. 152 When the leaf is minutely 
crenated it is said to be crenulated. 


Crenulation (krenizlé-{an). Zoo/. and Got. [f. 
as prec. + -ATION.] A crenulated formation ; a 
minute rounded marginal tooth or crenation. 

1846 Dana Zoopi. (1848) 391 Yhe lamella are marginal 
crenulations. 1881 R. B. Watson in Fraud, Liv. Soc. XV. 
452 Forming on the upper whorls infrasutural crenulations, 

Crenulato-, combining form of mod.L. crénu- 
lalus CRENULATE; cf, CRENATO-. 

1846 Daxa Zoopl:. (1848) 247 Lamellze crenulato-dentate. 
1852 — Crust. 1. 309 Carapax transversely crenulato- 
lineolate, P . : 

Creoice, -oise, -0ix, -01Z: see CROISEv., CRoss. 

Creoicerie, var. Croiseriz Ods., crusade. 

Creole kri-ol), s6., a. Also 7-8 criole. [a. 
F. créole, ad. Sp. criollo, native to the locality, 
‘country’; believed to be a colonial corruption of 
*criadille, dim. of criado ‘ bred, brought up, reared, 
domestic’, pa. pple. of criar to breed, etc. :—L. 
creadre to CREATE, According to some 18th c. writers 
originally applied by S. American negroes to their 
own children born in America as distinguished from 
negroes freshly imported from Africa; but 
D’Acosta, 1390, applies it to Spaniards born in 
the W. Indies. ] 

A. sb. In the West Indies and other parts of 
America, Mauritits, ete. : ov¢g. A person bom and 
naturalized in the country, but of European ( usu- 
ally Spanish or French) or of African Negro race: 
the name having no eonnotation of eolour, and in 
its reference to origin being distinguished on the 
one hand from born in Europe (or Africa, and 
on the other hand from aboriginal. 

a, Butnow, usually, =creole white, a descendant 
of European settlers, born and naturalized in those 
colonies or regions, and inore or less modified in 
type by the climate and surroundings. 

The local use varies: in the European colonies of the W. 
Indies it is usually applied to the descendants of any Euro- 
peans there naturalized; in Mauritius to the naturalized 
French population. It is not now used of the people of 
Spanish race in tbe independent South American. states, 
though sometimes of the corresponding natives of Mexico, 
and in the U. S. it is applied only to the French-speaking 
descendants of the early French settlers in Louisiana, etc. 

1604 E. Grimstone tr. D’Acosta’s Hist, WV. Indies wW,XXv. 
278 Some Crollos (for so they call the Spaniards borne at 
the Indies). 1697 Damrikr Voy. (1698) I. iv, 68 An English 
Native of St. Christophers, a Cirole, as we call all born of 
European Parents in the West Indies. 1737 Cowon Sense 
(1738) I. 280 As to his Birth and Parentage, I cannot say 
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whether he is a Native American or a Creole, nor is it ma- 
terial, 1760-7211. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. - 1.3, iv. 290 The 
Whites may be divided into two classes, the Europeans, an« 
Creoles, or Whites born in the Country. /évd. IL. 1x. vii. 
375 (-\ova Soe French familics, some Europeans, and 
others Creoles of the place itself and from.. Newfoundland. 
1832 Marryar iV. Forster xx, [She] was a crevle—that is, 
born in the West Indies, of French parents. 1836 W. Irvine 
-lstoria(1849)199 A French Creole ; oneof those haphazard 
wights of Gallic origin, who abound upon our frontier, living 
among the Indians like one of their own race. 1864 Sav. 
Rev. 21 May, ]In Mexico) there are about a million. 
Creoles—that is, whites of pure Spanish extraction. 

b. Now less usually = creole negro: A negro 
born in the West Indies or America, as dis- 
tinguished from one freshly imported from Africa. 

1748 larthguake of Perv iti. 240 Criollos signifies one 
born in the Conntry; a Word made by the Negroes, who 
give it to theirown Children born in those Parts. 1760 72 
tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 4) 1. 1. tv. 31 The class of 
Negroes is .. again au gclivided into Creoles and Bovures. 
1863 Bates Not, Amazon i. (1864) 19 The term‘ Creole” ts 
confined to negroes born in the country. 

B. adirib. or aaj. 

1. a. Of persons: Born and naturalized in the 
West Indies, etc. but of European | or negro 
descent; see A. Now chiefly applicd to the 
native whites in the West Indies, the native 
Freneh population in Louisiana, Mauritius, ete. 

1748 Earthgnoke of Peru iii. 230 A Criole Negro- Woman. 
1771 SmotcettT //umph. Cl. (1815) 34 ‘wo negroes, belong- 
ing to a Creole gentleman, who. . began to practise upon the 
French-horn, 1827 O. W. Roperts Centr. Amer. 28 Creole 
descendants of Spanisb adventurers. 1862 J. M. Luptow 
List, U.S.316 note, There are creole whites, creole negroes, 
creole horses, &c.; and creole whites are, of all persons, the 
most anxious to be deemed of pure white blood. 

b. Of animals and plants: Bred or grown in 
the West Indies, etc., but not of indigenous 
origin. 

1760-72 tr. Puan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1. 1. vii. 162 The 
criollo or natural bread being unripe plantains. .roasted.] 
Jéid. UW. vu, i. 17 Fruits ..of the Creole kind, being Euro- 
pean fruits planted there, but which have undergone con- 
siderable alterations from the climate. 1836 Maccitiivray 
tr. LLusmboldt’s Trav, xiv. 168 ‘Vhree species of sugar-cane, 
the old Creole, the Otaheitan, and the Batavian. 1885 Lavy 
Brassey The Trades 263 ‘Vhe active litule animals known 
as ‘creole’ horses. 

2. Belonging to or characteristic of a Creole. 

1828 G. W. Brinces Ann. Jamaica Il. x. 9 A trail in the 
Creole character. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s RK. (1855) 
27 In an old French creole village. 1884 W. H. Bistior in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 516/2'Vhe people speak creole French. 

3. Comé., as Creole-crab, a West Indian species 
of erab. 

1756 P. Browne Yamaica (1779) 422 The larger hairy 
Creole-Crab with prickly claws. 

Creolian (kr/)é lian), sé. and a. ? Obs. Also 
8 criolian, 9 ereolean. [f. CREOLE +-1AN.] 

+A. sé. =CREOLE A. Obs. 

1702 Paradoxes of State 13 The American Creolians. 
1748 Earthquake of Peru iii. 239 Vhe Spaniards..born in 
America of wbite Parents, who are called Crioli or Criolians. 
1766 Gotpsm. Vic. W.xx, The moment. .a Creoliaa arrives 
from Jamaica ..I strike for a subscription, 1827 Scoir 
gi 2 ii, This lady was a Creolian. 

. adj, =CREOLE B. ? Obs. 

1726 SHELVOCKE Voy. round World 96 A mixed breed of 
Creolian Spaniards. 1793 Gopwin /olit, Just. (1796) UH. 
94 Born a manorial be a Creolian negro. 1842 Orner- 
son Creoleana Pref., he customs. .of Creolean society. 

+ Creolism. Os. [f. CRroLE + -isM.] The 
fact of being a Creole ; Creole descent. 

1788 J. Ramsay Object. Adbol. Slave Tr. Answ. (ed. 2) 49 
The farther back the negroe could trace his Creolism, the 
more he valued himself. 1812 Ann. Reg. (1810) 596 They 
Inegroes] feel pride and consequence in being born in a 
new hemisphere, and conceive that to Creolism is attached 
a degree of dignity. 

Creolization (krilaizé! fan). [f. next+-aTIoN.] 
The production of a Creole race ; racial modifiea- 
tion in the case of Creole animals or plants. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 416/1 Those extraordinary in- 
fluences of climate and environment which produce the 
phenomena of creolization. 

Cre‘olize, v. [f. CREOLE + -1zE.] 

1. intr. To ‘do’ the Creole: see quot. 

1818 J. M’Leop Moy. of Alceste 280 The ladies. . generally 
creolized the whole day in a deleciable state of apaihy.. 
Creolizing is an easy and elegan) mode of lounging in a 
warm climate. : 

2. trans. Yo render Creole; to naturalize in 
the West Indies or adjacent regions. 

Creop, obs. form of CRrEEr. 

Creophagous (kripfagas), 2. Also kreo-. 
[f. Gr. xpeopay-os (f. xpeas, xpeo- flesh + -payos 
eating) + -ous.] Flesh-eating; eamivorous. So 
Creo‘phagist (-dzist , one who uses flesh as food ; 
Creo‘phagism ,-dziz’m),Creo-phagy -dzi [Gr. 
xpeopayial, the eating of flesh. 

1881 Sat. Rev. LIL. 569 The average kreophagist is by 
no means convinced that kreophagy is the perfect way in 
diet. /é%/. 570 Kreophagism leads to alcoholism. /did., 
The ruling tribes and castes of Europe have invariably been 
kreophagous. 1885 Ray Lankester in Lancy ld. Brit. XIN. 
831 2 Exceptional creophagous Protophytes, parallel at a 
lower level of structure to the insectivorous Phanerogams. 

Creosol (kridspl . Chem. Also creasol. [f. 
Crros OTE+-0L.] A colourless highly refracting 
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liquid (\C, Hy, O,) with aromatic odour and burn- 
ing taste, forming the chief constituent of creosote. 

1863-72 Warts Dict. Chem. 11. 103 Creosol, the principal 
constituent of wood-creosote. 1873 — Fownes’ Chem, 806 
Creasol is a diatomic phenol from guaiacumn. 

Hencc Cre‘osyl [-YL], the radical of creosol, as 
in creosy/ chloride C, H, O Cl. 

1872-9 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 595 Creosy] chloride .. is 
a limpid strongly refracting oily liquid. 

Creosote kridsdut), 56. Also creasote, kreo-, 
krea-. [mod. f. Gr. «peo-, comb. form of xpéas 
flesh + owfev to save: cf. owrnp saviour; the 
formation was intended to mean ‘ flesh-saving’ ; 
but the Gr. for this would have been xpeo(o)ados.] 

1. A colourless oily liquid, of complex composi- 
tion, with odour like that of smoked meat, and 
burning taste, obtained from the distillation of 
wood-tar, and having powerful antiseptic pro- 
perties ; discovered by Reichenbach in 1832. 

1835 Ecuiotson in 7rans. Aled.-Chirurg. Soc. 235 It is now 
a year since I began my trials of Creosote. 1860 G. H. K. 
Vac. Tourist 164 The creosote distilled from the peat soon 
rendered tbe fish safe from decay. 

b. Sometimes commercially applied to Car- 
BOLIC ACID, also distinguished as coa/-tar creosote. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chent. 1V. 389 Commercial creosote 
often consists almost entirely of phenol, but the true 
creosote, obtained by the distillation of wood, is a totally 
different substance. . 

2. atirib, and Comb., as creosote-oil, -tank, creo- 
sote-like adj.; ereosote-bush, -plant, a Mexican 
shrub (Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygophyllacex) 
having a strong smell of creosote. 

1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. xxvi, We passed. . thickets 
of creosote bushes. 1866 7 yeas. Bot. 660 L[arrea] mexicana, 
the Creosote plant of the Americans .. its strong creosote- 
like odour renders it so repulsive that no animal will touch 
it. 1889 G. Finptay Exg. Railway 46 Timber, into which 
creosote oil has been forced under pressure. 

Cre‘osote, v. [f. prec. sb.] ¢ravs. To im- 
pregnate with creosote, as a preservative. 

1846 A. Sucxuinc Hist, Suffolk 75 The timber being 
creasoted..to keep out the worm. 1881 WuiteHEaD ops 
37 The practice of creosoting the butt ends preserves them 
from decay. 

Hence Creosoted ///. a., Creosoting 70/. sd. ; 
Cre‘osoter, one engaged in creosoting timber. 

1862 Rep. Directors E. Ind. Ratlw. Comp. 16 Creosoted 
sleepers. 1863 Reader 14 Feb., If the method of creosoting 
were introduced in India. 1889 East. Alorning News 12 
Apr. 2/9 W. F. W. of Grimsby, late creosoter. 1892 
Daily News 24 Feb. 6/3 Tbe line .. is laid upon piles of 
creosoted American pitch-pine. 

Creosotic, erroneous form of CRESOTIC. 

Crep, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Crepan, erron. f. TREPAN sé. and v. 

Crepance. Farricry. ? Obs. Also 7 p/. cre- 
panches, 8 jmsfr., crepane. [In I7thc. cre- 
panches, crepances, ad. It.. crcpacci pl., ‘the 
scratches, cratches, or rats-tailes in a horse... 
little chaps or rifts about the cronet of the horses 
hoofe’ (Florio, 1598), f. crepare to crack, chap 
i-L. cregare to crack, etc.] A sore or wound on 
a horse’s foot ; see quots. 

1610 MarKHAM Jfasterp. 1. Ixxxvi. 366 The Scratches, 
Crepanches, or Rats-tailes. .are long, scabby, dry chaps. or 
rifts..on the hinder legges, just from the fetlocke vnto the 
place of the Curbe. 1727 Braotey Kam. Dict., Crepances, 
Ulcers in the Fore-part of a Horse’s foot..caused by a 
Hurt receiv'’d in leaping over a Bar, or tbe like. 1755 
Jounson, Crefane[a misprint copied in later Dicts.], 1823 
Crass Techn. Dict., Crepance (Vet.), a chop, or scratch 
in a horse's leg..which often degenerates into an ulcer. 

+ Cre‘pature. Os. [ad. L. crepaditra fissure, 
crack, f. crepare to crack, creak: see -URE.] 

1. Afed. a. A rupture, hernia; b. A wound, 
crack, or chap in the skin. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 170 After be tyme bat pe 
wounde were souded bere wolde leve a crepature. /bid. 292 
Cure cancris & festris & al maner crepaturis. 1§82 Hester 
Secr. Phiorav. i. xxi. 100 To helpe the crepature or chappes 
make this Unguent. 

2. (See quots. App. some crror.) 

(1706 Puictirs (ed. Kersey), Crepatura (Lat.), a Term used 
by Apothecaries, for the boiling of Barley or any other 
thing ‘till it crack.] 1721 Baitey, Crepature(in Physick) is 
when any thing is boiled till it cracks. 

Crepaud e, -awnde, var. CRAPAUD, Oés. 

Crépe (krgp’. [F. céfe, in 16th c. crespe:—L. 
crispa curled.] The French word for Crave (used 
in that language in the early wider sense, and 
including crépe anglais, which is called crape in 
English’, often borrowed as a term for all crapy 
fabrics other than ordinary black mourning 
crape. 

Crépe de Chine | China crape), a white or other coloured 
crape made of raw silk. Créfe disse, smooth or glossy crape, 
which is not crépfé or wrinkled. Also aztrtd. 

1825 /adies Pocket Mag. 1.140 Dress of white crépe-lisse, 
trimmed at the border with an ornament of puckered tulle. 
1881 /'rnth 19 May 686/2 A dress..of whitecrépe, with silk 
embroidery of jasmine and honeysuckle. 1887 Darly News 
11 May 5/8 This blossom-<dress was lightly ea with crépe 
of wale rose-pink. 1887 7tmes (Weekly Ed.) 23 Sept. 154 
A costume of pearl satin and crépe de chine. 

Hence Cr8pe ~. [F. créper|, to frizz, to put up in 
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curl-papers. Crépé [F.], frizzed. Crépy a., of 
the nature of cvéfe. 

1818 Scott Art. Alidl, xl, It was a pity to waste so much 
paper, which might crepe hair, pin up bonnets, and serve 
many Other useful purposes. 1862 H. Marryat lear 7x 
Sweden II. 4x Grayish hair, frizzed, in short crépé curls. 
1892 Pall Mall G. 23 June 1/3 A full vest of white crépy 
stuff. 

Crepe, Crepel, -ill, obs. ff. CREEP, CRIPPLE. 

Crepidarian (krepidesrian’, a. zonce-wd. [f. 
L. crepidart-us shoemaker +-aNn.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a shoemaker. 

1819 L. Hunt /ndicator No. 8 (1822) 1. 64 His crepidarian 
sculptures indeed are not so well. 

+Crepine, crespin(e. Ols. Also 6 cris- 
pyne, krippin, creppin, 6-7 crippin. [a. OF. 
crespine, mod. F. crépine (Pr. crespina), f. crespe, 
crépe: see CREPE, CRAPE.] R 

1. a. A net or caul (of gold or silver thread, silk 
lace, etc.) for the hair, formerly worn by ladies. 
b. A part of ahood. e. A fringe of lace or net- 
work for a dais, baldachin, bed, etc. 

c1532 Dewes /ntrod..Fr. in Padsgr. 907 The crispynes, 
les crespines, 1566 ADLINGTON Afpudeins 11. ix. (1596) 25 
Diuers (..to shew their grace and feature) wil cast off their 
partlets, collars, habilimentes, frontes, cornets and krippins. 
1578 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Progr. H. 73 By the Lady 
Ratclif, five creppins of lawne. 1592 Lyty A/ydas 1. il, 
Earerings, borders, crippins, shadowes. 1611 CotGr., Cves- 
pine, the Crepine of a French hood, 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Mandelslo’s Trav. E. ind. 64 On their heads they [Guzu- 
ratta women] have onely a thin cap, or cover them witha 
crepine of Lawn wrought with Gold. 1708 Mottrevx 
Rabelais w. Vii. (1737) 214 The Crepines of their Hoods, 
their Ruffles. 1721 C. Kine Brit, Merch. II. 230 Beds, 
Matrasses, Hangings, Coverlids, Quilts, Crespins, Fringes, 
and Molets of Silk. 1860 FairHoLt Costume Gloss., Cres- 
pine, the golden net-caul worn by ladies in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries..The cvesfrxe still exists in name 
and fact in Italy. b 

2. Cookery. See quot. [Cf. F. erépzne the caul 
enveloping the viscera of an animal.] 

1726 Dict. Rust. (ed. 3) Crepine, a sort of farce wrapp’d 
up in a Veal cawl. : 

|| Crepita‘culum. Zoo/. [L. a rattle.] (With 
American Zoologists) The rattle of the rattle-snake. 

Crepitant (kre-pitant), a. [ad. L. crepitant-ent, 
pr. pple. of cvepzzare to crackle: also in mod.F.] 

1. Making a crackling noise: crackling, crepi- 
tating. 

1855 BrowninG Master Hugues xvi, One is incisive, cor- 
rosive ; Two retorts, nettled, curt, crepitant. 1862 H, W. 
Futter Dis. Lungs 249 The inflamed lung..is heavier and 
less crepitant under the finger. 1873 HotLanp A. Bonnztc. 
192 There came close to my ear a curious crepitant rustle. 

2. Entom. That crepitates (see CREPITATE 2). 

1826 Kirsy & Sp. Extomol, xlvii. (1828) 1V. 401 That 
{subtribe] to which the crepitant Eutechina belong. 

Crepitate (kre'pite't), v. [f. L. cvepicat-, ppl. 
stem of crepztire to crackle, frequentative of cre- 
pare to crack, creak: see -ATE.] 

+1. dir. To break wind. Odés. 

1623 Cockeram, Crefitate, to winde or fart. 
Adv, Sir B. Sapskuill \. 149. . 

2. Eniom. Of certain beetles: To eject a pungent 
fluid suddenly with a sharp report. (Cf. Bom- 
BARDIER 4.) 

1826 Kiray & Sp. Entomol. xii. (1828) IV. 149 The sub- 
stance which they emit when they crepitate. 

3. To make a crackling sound, to crackle: sec. 
of the tissue of the lungs (also used of the action 
accompanying or producing this sound; cf. CREPI- 
TATION 2). 

1853 Fraser's Mag. XLVIIL. 559 That [salt]..bears the 
heat of the fire without crepitating. 1877 Roperts Handbk, 
Med. (ed. 3) 1. 378 The part affected is enlarged ; crepitates 
imperfectly. 1888 Harfer’s Afag. Apr. 741 The immense 
hall rises,—oscillates,—..crepitates,—crumbles into ruin. . 

4. To rattle : said of the sound made by the cvefz- 
daculum of the rattle-snake. (Cf. CREPITATION 3.) 

Hence Cre‘pitating v4/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1852-9 Topp Cycl. Anat. IV. 595/1 The crepitating sensa- 
tion caused by the friction ofthe head of the humerus against 
the under surface of the acromion. 1853 KANE Grinnedl 
Exp. xxxiv. (1856) 307, 1 felta something move. The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. 1883 A’owdedge 
13 July 18 2 Starch. .on being pressed between the fingers, 
produces a peculiar sound known as ‘ crepitating’. 

Crepitation (krepité'fan). [n. of action f. 
L. crepitdre : see prec. and -ATIon. So F. crépita- 
tion (Paré 16th c.).] 

1. A crackling noise; crackling. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Crepitation, ..a creaking, crashing, 
or ratling noise. 1676 Grew Luctation i. § 6 in Axat. 
Plants t. (1682) 239 Crepitation, when they make a kind of 
hissing and sometimes a crackling noise. 1711 J. GREEN- 
woop “ug. Gram. 193 Sfatter. implies a more clear crepi- 
tation or crackling. 1864 R. F. Burton Dahome 1. 329 
Rattling, crackling thunder, with prolonged electric crepi- 
tations. 1879 G. Prescorr Sf. 7elephone 127 We hear a 
dry noise, a crepitation similar to that of the spark. 

Sig. 1805 SouTHEY in Robberds Afem. HW", Taylor Il. 7 The 
Anti-jacobin crepitations never reach,me. 

2. Jed. and Paik. The slight sound and ac- 
companying sensation caused by pressure on any 
portion of ccllular tissue in which air is collected, 
or by the entrance of air into the lungs in a certain 
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stage of inflammation; also, the noisc and sensation 
observed in the grating together of the ends of 
fractured bones; the crackling noise sometimes 
observed in gangrenous parts when examined with 
the fingers; the cracking of a joint when pulled. 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

1834 J..Forpes Laennec’s Dis. Chest 11 Sometimes in 
cases of emphysema of the lungs..a species of dry crepita- 
tion is felt by the hand. 1836 Topp Cycd. Anat. 1. 157/1 
His right leg presented all the signs of fracture of the fibula... 
such as..depression and crepitation above the outer ankle. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1, 47 When suppuration or 
sloughing of the cellular tissue has taken place, fluctuation 
or crepitation will be detected, or the parts feel boggy. 

3. The action of rattling: see CREPITATE 4. 

1878 Coves Bull. U.S. Geol. Surv. 1V. 263 The rattle of 
the Crotalus cannot be distinguished from the crepitation of 
the large Western grasshopper. 

4. The breaking of wind ; crepitusventris. rare. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. X11. 599 Openly venting their crepi- 
tations and eructations at table. 

Crepitous (kre‘pitas), 2. Afed. and Path. [f. 
L. crepiius (see next)+-ovs.] Of the nature of, 
or such as to produce, crepitus. 

1822-34 Goop Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 122 That crepitous 
dilatation of the pulmonary cells, so strongly marked in 
infancy. 1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 604/1 The structure of 
tbe lungs is more flabby and less crepitous than natural. 

|| Crepitus (kre-pitds). [L., verbal sb. f. crepare 
to crack, rattle, creak, etc.] 

1. Jfed, and Path, =CREPITATION 2. 

1807-26 S, Coorer First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 275 Great 
unnecessary pain [has] frequently been occasioned by the 
custom of feeling for a crepitus, and moving the [fractured] 
limb about..in order to produce it. 1878 A. HamiLTon 
Nerv. Dis. 115 There is crepitus or rattling in the breath- 
ing. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crepitus, the crackling noise 
occasioned by pressing a part of the body when air is col- 
lected in the cellular tissue. 

2. The breaking of wind : usually crepitus ventris. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crepitus, term for the discharge up- 
wards, or rejection downwards, of gas or flatus from the 
stomach and boweis. 

Creple, creppell, -le, obs. ff. CRIPPLE. 

|Crépon (kre‘pon, kre‘pan). [F. cvépon, in 
16th c. crespon, deriv. of crespe, créfe CRAPE.] A 
stuff resembling crape, but of firmer substance, 
made of fine worsted, silk, or a combination of 


the two. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 8/2 The bridesmaids. .wore 
dresses of Liberty silk and crépon. 1 Daily News 13 
Sept. 3/1 Such a girl wore lately a pale blue crépon dress. 

Crept (krept), f/. a. Pa. pple. of CREEP v.; 
spec. in Coal-mining, that has been subjected to 
aaa Cieepies 

1628 J. Doucuty Sernton 25 A crept in falshood. 1861 
Trans. N. Eng. Inst. Min, Engineers 1X. 24 [This] had 
evidently brought on a heavy creep as shown in the sec- 
tion of crept bords. 1867 W. W. Smytu Coal & Coal- 
mining 132 The workings are closely filled with rubbish, 
and there remain the isolated crept pillars, only accessible 
by fresh and dangerous workings. 

Crept, pa. t. and pa. pple. of CREEP v. 

Crepul, obs. form of CRIPPLE. 

+ Crepu‘ndian. 0s. rave. Also crepundio 
(?-on]. [f. L. crepeendia a rattle, a child’s toy.] 

1. ? A rattler or empty talker. 2. A childish toy. 

1589 NasHe Greene's Alenafhon (Arb.) 8 Our quadrant 
crepundios [1616 -ous], that spit evgo in the mouth of euerie 
one they meete. 1655 G. Emmot North. Blast 4 Arrayed 
with Cope and Vestment, and many other feat Crepundians, 

Crepuscle (kr‘pz's’l, kre-pis’l). [mod. ad. L. 
crepuscul-um twilight: see below.] Twilight. 

1665 Phil. Trans. 1, 122 The reputed Citizens of the 
Moon might see our Crepuscle. 1860 Mrs. Byrne Under- 
current I, 207 At early dawn or dusty noon, in foggy 
crepuscle or gloomy midnight. : 

Crepuscular (kripo'skizdlas), a. [f. L. cve- 
puscul-um+-aR. Cf. F. crépuscelatre.] 


1. Of or pertaining to twilight. 

1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts & Sc. 1. i. 3 The Difference... 
between the crepuscular and the Noon-tide Light. 1791 E. 
Darwin Bot. Gard. 1, Notes 12 The crespuscular atmo- 
sphere, or the region where the light of the sun ceases to 
be refracted to us, is estimated..to be between 40 and 50 
miles high. 1876 G. F. CHAmbers Astron. 67 A faint cre- 
puscular light extending beyond the cusps of the planet. 

2. fig. Resembling or likened to twilight ; dim, 
indistinct. 

1668 Phil. Trans. 111. 730 And perhaps I might have 
lost the Crepuscular remains of my Sight. 1860 J. P. Ken- 
nepy JV, Wirt LL. ix. 157 [The law is] at best, a crepus- 
cular labyrinth. 1879 H. James Hawthorne 132 The 
crepuscular realm of the writer's own reveries. 

b. esp. Resembling or likened to the morning 
twilight as preceding the full light of day; cha- 
racterized by (as yet) imperfect enlightenment. 

1679 Putter Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 254 Proportionable 
to the first crepuscular and duskish light of those times. 
1797 W. Tayior in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 509 The favour- 
hie influence even of a partial and crepuscular day on the 
morals. .and the happiness of the people. 1842 Mottey Letz. 
(1889) I. 96 The state of crepuscular civilization to which 
they have reached. 1852 Fraser's fag. XLVI. 679 That 
crepuscular period, when the historical sense was scarcely 
brought to a full state of activity. = 

3. Zool. Appearing or active in the twilight. 

1826 Kirsy & Sp, Extomodl. xlix. (1828) IV. 525 Crepus- 


CREPUSCULE. 


cular insects 1877 Coves & ALtEN N. Amer. Rodentia 653 
Animals. .of crepuscular or nocturnal habits. — ; 

Crepuscule (kr/pz'ski«l, krepyskizl). Now 
rare, [a. F. crépuscule, ad, L. crepusculum . sce 
below.) Twilight. 

©1391 Cuaucrr Astrol. u. § 6 The spring of the dawyng 
and the ende of the euenyng, the which ben called the two 
crepusculus, /éi/. § 9 Know the quantite of thi crepusculis. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 11, 202 The crepuscule [is} 
less abrupt in its departure. 1819 HI. Busk Banquet u. 4% 
Coeval with the crepuscule of morn, 1866 J. B. Rose tr. 
Ovtd’s Fasti vy. 183 And when the doubtful crepuscule is 
gone The Hyades appear. =? : 

Crepusculine (kr/pz'skiziain, -lin), 2. and sd. 
rare, [a. F. crépusculin, -ine, ad. med.L. crepits- 
culin-us, f. crepuseul-um: ch. L. matutinius, ves- 
pertinus,: see -INE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to twilight ; illuminated by 
twilight, dim, dusky. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 38 Aurora .. hed persit the crepus- 
culyne lyne matutine of the northt northt est orizone. 16.. 
in Sprat //ist. RK, Soc. 314(T.) To take in more or less 
light .. to fit glasses to crepusculine observations, 1876 
G. Merepitu Seauch. Career (1889) 309 The line of downs 
ran Iuminously edged against the pearly morning sky, 
withits dark landward face crepusculine yet clear in every 
combe. ’ 

+ B. sd. The (morning) twilight. Ods. 

1549 Compl. Scot. 53 In the mornyng..it is callit lucifer, 
be cause it auancis the day befor the crepusculine. 

Crepusculous (kripy'skizlas), a. [f. L. cre- 
puseul-um+-0U8.) Of the nature of twilight ; 
dim, dusky, indistinct. (/, and fig.) 

1646 Six T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 343 A close apprehension 
of the one, might pertiang afford a glimmering light and 
crepusculous glance of the other. 1665 GLANVILL Scefs. 
Sct, xxii, 140 The beginnings of Philosophy were in a cre- 
pusculous obscurity ; and its Pkt scarce past the Dawn. 
1822 Eviza NatHan Langreath 11. 268. 

| Crepusculum (kr/po'skizlim). [L. = twi- 
light, a diminutive formation, related to creper 
dusky, dark, creperizm darkness.) Twilight, dusk. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1x. xxiv. 361 The euentyde 
highte Crepusculum..whanne it is nat certaynly knowe by- 
twene lyght and derknesse. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy i. 
xxiii, The same time..That clerkes call Crepusculum at eue. 
1638 Watkins New World 1, (1684) 176 By Observing the 
height of that Air which causeth the Crepusculum, or Twi- 
light. 1840 De Quincey Rhet. Wks, X. 34 Which interval 
we regard as the common crepusculuin bet ween ancient and 
modern history. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxv. (1856) 313 
The twilight too, that long Arctic crepusculum, seemed.. 
disproportionally increased in its duration. 

Cres., crese., ALusic, abbrev. of CRESCENDO. 

Cresce, var. of CREASE v.! and sd.! Ods., increase. 
+Crescence. Oés. [ad. L. créscentia, f. crés- 
cent-eme s sec CRESCENT and -ENCE. Cf. OF. crets- 
sance, mod.F, crotssance.] Growth, increase. 

1602 FuLBecke 2d Pt, Paradl. 60 In their cressence in 
the wombe, there is but one operation of nature. 1660 tr. 
Paracelsus’ Archidoxis 1. 1x. 129 There are found to be 
many superfluous Crescences. 1736 Brooxe Univ. Beauty 
4, 322 And towards the morn’s attractive crescence bend. 

| Crescendo (krefendo). A/us. [It. crescendo 
increasing, pr. pple. of crescere to increase :—L, 
créscére (cf. next).] 

1. A musical direction indicating that the tone is 
to be gradually increased in force or loudness 
(abbrev. cres., cresc.). As 5b.: A gradual increase 
of volume of tone in a passage of a piece of music ; 
a passage of this description. 

1776 ‘J. Cottier’ Afus. Trav. 60, I stood still some time to 
observe the diniinuendo and crescendo. 1789 Burney /7ist¢. 
Jus. 111.530 Domenico Mazzocchi[{1626-40]. . first. .invented 
characters of crescendo, diminuendo, etc. 1812 W. CrotcH 
Elem, Mus, Comp, 112 The peculiar characteristic of the 
piano forte is its power of varying degrees of loudness and 
softness, either suddenly or by crescendo, diminuendo, 
rinforzando, etc, 1826 R. A. R. in Hone £very-day Bk. 
If. 1171 Let these notes be played..with perfect crescendos 
and diminuendoes. 1889 Chambers’ Cycl. U1. 557 The swell 
of a good organ produces a most perfect crescendo. 

b. ¢ransf. A gradual increase in loudness of voice. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 22 Apr. 11 He has not the force..to 
represent the climbing crescendo of unjust anger and de- 
spairing sarcasm, 1882 Mrs. Rinpet. Pr. Wales’ Garden- 
Party 45 ‘Do you mean that Sir Henry is dead?’ inter- 
posed Susan, in a gradual crescendo. — 

ec. fig. A progressive increase in force or effect. 

1785 in Sel. Pagers Twining Family (1887) 123 The cres- 
cendo of mountains, as we went up the lake, pleased me as 
much, | think, as any crescendo of sound can have pleased 
you, 1884 Sysonps Shaks. Predecessors v. 205 Its chief 
merit as a play is the crescendo of its interest. 1886 F. 
Harrison Choice Bhs. (1888) 30 The intense crescendo of 
the catastrophe, the absolute concentration of interest. 

attri, or as ad). 

1859 Sat. Kev. VIL. 430/2 A crescendo series of appeals to 
the Chairman to call the Commission together. 1870 Muss 
Brincman &, Lynne If. iii. 70 * Borrow one!’ said Dicky 
in a crescendo tone of amazement. 

Crescent (kre'sént), 56. Forms: a. 4-7 cres- 
sant, 5 cressaunt, 5-7 cressent, (8 cresent) ; 
8. 6-7 croissant, 7 croy-, croisant ; . 7- cres- 
cent. (ME. cressant, in 16th c. also croissant, 
a. OF. eretssan?, mod.t. croissant (:—L. créscent- 
em), pr. pple. of OF. cretstre, mod. croftre:—L. 
crescére to grow. In 17th c. assimilated to the L. 
spelling, already uscd in the adj.: see next. 
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L.. crescens meant simply ‘growing, waxing '; Columella 
has duna crescens, the waxing moon, dua decrescens, the 
waning moon; but these words had no reference to shape; 
sense 2 was a medizval development, app. in French.) 

1. The waxing moon, during the period betwecn 
new moon and full. (Cf. OF. crezssant the waxing 
of the moon, the first half of the month.] Also fg. 

1530 Patscr. 210/2 Cressent, the newe mone as long as 
it is nat rounde, cressant. 

1620 Fectuam Nesolves xxviii. 88 Thus while he sinnes, 
he is a Decressant; when he repents, a Cressant. 1640 
Futver Foseph's Coat viii. (1867) 192 They are crescents in 
their waxing, full seas in their flowing. 1649 G. Daniit 
Trinarch., Hen. 1V,cexxvii, A worke ‘bove Nature's power, 
‘To make his Crescent Orbed in an Hower. 

2. The convexo-concave figure of the waxing or 
the waning moon, during the first or last quarter, 
especially when very new or very old. 

The crescent of the waxing moon has its horns to the 
wae left, that of the waning moon has them to his 
right. 

1678 Lyte Dodoens iv. xxxi. 489 Turned rounde like a 
croissant or newe moone. 1590 SHAKS. A/ids. V. Vv. i, 246 
Hee is no crescent, and his hornes are inuisible. 1611 
Corer., Croissant, the halfe-moone; in Blazon, a Cressant. 
1616 Suret. & Markn. Country Farme 24 Vf the higher 
horne of the said croisant be more obscure and darke than 
the lower. 1726 AmuersT Ferre Fil, xliv. 232 Phoebe’s 
pale cresent. 1824 W. Irvinc 7. Trav. Il. 349 The bright 
crescent of the moon. 1842 Tennyson Audley C., A moon, 
that, just In crescent, dimly rain’d about the leaf Twilights 
of airy silver. : 

3. A representation or figure of this phase of the 
moon: @. as an ornament or embellishmcnt. 
(App. the carliest sensc in English.) 

1399 Afem. Ripon (Surtees) 11. 132 Super feretrum Sancti 
Wilfridi de diversis ornamentis per dictum Johannem 
deauratis viz. j curc et j anulo et j cressant ex dono Willelmi 
Bedell. 1483 Cath, Aug/, 81,1 A Cressent a bowte be nek, 
torques, dunula. 1548 Hatt Chron. 746, This cresant 
was couered with frettes and knottes made of [ue busshes. 
1647 R. Stapytton Fuvenal 127 On his black shooe asilver 
cressent ’’s worn. 1885 Bipce (R.V.) ¥udg. viil. 21 Gideon 
-.took the crescents that were on their camels’ necks. 

b. Her. as a charge: see quot. 1882. 

1486 Bk. St. Aléan's, Her, Biijb, The ix. baage is Cres- 
sauntis that is to say halfe the moone. c1g00 Sc. Poem 
Heraldry 44 in Q. Eliz, Acad., etc. 95 The fader the hole 
[arms], the eldast son defferfe]nt, quhiche a labelle; a cres- 
sent the secound; third a molet, etc. 1603 Drayton Bar. 
Wars w. xxiv, The Noble Percy .. With a bright Cres- 
sant in his Guide-home came. 1882 Cussans //er.102 A Half- 
Moon, with the horns directed upwards, is a crescent..A 
Crescent with the horns directed towards the Dexter, is said 
to be Increscent ; and if towards the Sinister, Decrescent. 

e. Adopted as a badge or emblem by the 
Turkish sultans, and used within their dominions as 
a military and religious symbol; hence fig. the 
Turkish power, and, as this has been to Christendom 
in recent times the most formidable and aggressive 
Mohammedan power, used rhetorically to sym- 
bolize the Mohammedan religion as a political 
force, and so opposcd to the Cross as the symbol 
of Christianity. 

The attribution of the crescent by modern writers to the 
Saracens of Crusading times and the Moors of Spain is a 
historical and chronological error. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie u. (Arb.) 117 Selim Em- 
perour of Turkie gaue for his deuice a croissant or new 
moone, promising to himself increase of glory and enlarge- 
ment of empire. 1614 SELDEN 7it/es Hon. 162 With the 
Mahumedan Turks, the Croissant..asa Religious symbole, 
is..commonly set on the top of their Meschits, Seraglias, 
Turretsand suchlike. 16.. Marvert Britannia & Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkisb cres- 
cent and the Persian sun. 1684 Scanderbeg Redtv. iv. go 
The Crescent gave way to the Cross, the Turks were broken 
to pieces. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 11.43 Why do 
you dress up one. .with a turbanand crescent? 1811 Scott 
Vis. Don Roderick 1, xxvii, Before the Cross has waned the 
Crescent’s ray. 1823 Lockuart Auc. Sp. Ball., Flight fr. 
Granada ii, Down from the Albambra’s minarets were all the 
crescents flung. 1855 H. ReEep Lect. Eng. Hist. iv. 120 To 
raise the Christian banner, over the crescent of the Saracens. 
1886 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1888) 331 The Crescent was 
advancing steadily upon Europe. 

d. used as the badge of an order of knighthood 
or as a decorative order. 

An order of the Crescent was instituted by Charles I of 
Naples and Sicily in 1268, and revived or reinstituted by 
René of Anjou in 1464. A Turkish decoration or order of 
the Crescent for foreigners was instituted by Sultan Selim 
after the Battle of Aboukir in 1799, being first conferred on 
Nelson. 

4, A figure or ontline of anything of this shape. 

[1572 Gascoicne Flowers (R.), The Christian crew came 
on in forme of battayle pight, And like a cressent cast them- 
selues preparing forto fight. 1653 H. Cocantr. Pinto’s Trav. 
xxiv. 88 A very fair Port..extending it self in the form of 
a Crescent.) 1672 Descr. Lake of Geneva in Phil. Trans. 
VII. 5043 This Lake hath the figure of a Croissant... ‘This 
Croissant where ’tis largest, which is from Morges to 
Thonon, is about Five good Leagues over. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 130 The breast is distinguished by a 
crescent of pure white. 1837 Disraku Venetiai.i, The 
centre of a crescent of woods, 1838 ‘Tiuirtwatt Greece II. 
281 As they came near they bent their line into a crescent. 

5. A row of honses built in the form of the inne: 
bow of a crescent moon or arc of a circle. 

First used in the name of ‘the Royal Crescent ’at Bath, 
afterwards used elsewhere, and hence as a generic name. 

1766 Anstey Bath Guide 45 Old Stucco has just sent A 
plan for a house to be built in the Crescent. 1788 Birra. 


CRESCENTIFORM. 


Gaz. 17 Nov., A plan, elevation and section of the intended 
building to be called the Crescent. 1837 Dickens Pichi, 
Il. xxxv. 163 ‘There were blown into the Crescent a sedan- 
chair, with Mrs. Dowlerinside. 1868 Lessous Alid. Age 299 
The handsome streets, crescents and terraces which form 
the west end of Glasgow. 

6. A small crescent-shaped roll of bread. (U.S.) 

1886 Century May. XXXII. 939 At noon I bought two 
crisp ‘crescents’, which I ate sometimes at a shop counter. 

7. A Turkish musical instrument consisting of a 
staff with arms, ornamented with a crescent on the 
top, and bearing bells or jingles. 

In mod, Dicts. 

8. A disease in a horse’s foot ‘see quots... 

1725 Draptey Fam, Dict. s.v., Crescents, are really no- 
thing but the Bones of the little Foot that has left its Place, 
and fallen downwards, and the Sole at the ‘foe appears 
round, and the Hoof above shrinks in. 1823 Crass /echa. 
Dict., Crescent, a defect in the foot of a horse when the 
coffin-bone falls down, and presses the sole outwards. 

9. Lace-making. See quot.) 

1882 CauLrietp Dict. Needlework s.v., Vhese crescents are 
raised Cordonnets that enclose the flat stitches of needle 
point laces or join the separate pieces of work together. 

10. Comé., as crescent - formed, -lit, -pointed, 
-shaped adjs. ; crescent-like, -wise advs. 

@ 1631 Drayton Wks, 11. 761 Hes As, crescentlike, the 
land her breadth here inward bends. 1776 Witnerinc frit. 
Plants (1796) I. 316 Keel crescent-shaped, compressed. 1801 
Soutney Shalaba m. xxxviii, ‘The Sun, Whose crescent- 
pointed horns Now momently decrease. 

Crescent (kre'sént), a. fad. L. créscent-em, 
pr. pple. of créscére to grow, increase: sec -ENT. 
In II mostly attrib. use of prec.] 

I. 1. Growing, increasing, developing. 
with somc allusion to the moon. 

1574 Hy Conyect. Weather i, When all cressent things 
do bud forth. 1606 Suaks. Ant. & Cl. 1.1. 10 My powers 
are Cressent, and my Auguring hope Sayes it will conie to 
th’ full. @ 1624 Crakantnorr Vigil. Dormitans 188 In 
the first the Pope was but Antichrist nascent, in the second 
Antichrist crescent, in the third Antichrist regnant. 1834 
Worpsw. Lines on Portrait 47 Childhood here, a moon 
Crescent in simple lovelinessserene 1845 De Quincey Cole- 
ridge & Opium Wks, 1890 V. 196 The wrath of Andrew, 
previously in a crescent state, actually dilated to a pleni- 
lunar orb. 1869 ‘T'exsyson Elaine 447 There is many a youth 
Now crescent, who will come to all [ am And overcome it. 

II. 2. Shaped like the new or old moon ; con- 
vexo-concave, lunulate. 

1603 Hoitann Plutarche’s Ront. Quest. (1892) 33 The 
moone. .beginneth to show herself croissant in the evening. 
1635 Pacitt Christianogr. 100 Marked with the Moone 
Crescent, which is the Turkish Ensigne. 1667 Muiton 
P. L. 1. 439 With these in troop Came..Astarte, Queen of 
Heav'n, with crescent Horns. 1725 Turner in Phi. Frans. 
XXXII. 411 An Insect..with..a crescent or forked Tail. 
1831 Brewster Vewson (1855) 1. xi. 273 Galileo discovered 
that Venus had the same crescent phases as the waxing and 
the waning moon, 1860 Russert Diary /nudia 1. 359 New 
Orleans is called the ‘crescent city’ in consequence of its 
being built on a curve of the river. 

Cre‘scent, v. xonce-zwd. [f. CRESCENT 5d.] 

1. ¢rans. Toforminto a crescent: see CRESCENTED. 

2. To border or surround crescent-wise. 

ax809 Miss Sewarp Lett, VI. 195 (T.) A dark wood 
crescents more than half the lawn. 

Crescentade ikresénté'd).  [f. CRescent s/. 
3¢.+-ADE, after crusade.) properly, A religious 
war waged nnder the Turkish flag; rhetorically, a 


>? 
jthad or holy war for Islam. 

1868 G. Durr Pol. Surv. 65 The further advance of the 
White Czar may yet be met bya crescentade, preached from 
the Caspian far away into the least known regions of China. 
1884 Standard 14 Nov. 5/4 He would then lead a cres- 
centade to drive the English out of Egypt. 1888 M. Mac- 
Cott in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 541 This reactionary crescentade 
against every attempt at intellectual or moral progress be. 
yond the Koran. 

Hence Crescenta‘der. 

1880 Blackw. Atay. Mar. 368 Carried on a litter in rear of 
his crescentaders. 

Crescented ‘kreséntéd) , #7/. a. [f. CRESCENT 
5h. + -ED.] 

1, Formed as a crescent or new moon. 

1818 Keats Enudym. w. 432 “Tis Dian’s: lo! She rises 
crescented. 1835 Wittis Penciléings 1. iii, 25 The cres- 
cented shore of this lovely bay. 1876 G. F. CHampers 
alstron.1.iv. 60 Becoming more and more crescented, it 
approaches the inferior conjunction. 

2. Omamented, or charged, with crescents. 

1818 Topp Dict. s.v. Crescent v., The old heraldick ad- 
jective crescented, i.e, having a crescent. 

3. Adorned with the crescent moon. ovce-tse. 

«1826 Beppors Afothecosis Poems 98 Crescented nigh, 
and amethystine stars, And day, thou god and glory of the 
heavens, Flow on for ever ! 

Crescentic (krése‘ntik), a. [f. L. créscent-em, 
taken in sense of CRESCENT sé. +-1¢.] Ilaving the 
form of a crescent or new moon ; crescent-shaped. 

1836 Topp Cyc/. Anat. 1. 308 1 A large crescentic mem- 
braneous flap, or valve. 1885 H. O. Forsrs Nat. Wand. 
1.. App. 364 Feathers .tipped with crescentic spots of white. 

Crescentically (krésentikali), a/v. [f. prec. 
+-AL+-LY.] Crescent-wise. 

1873 Trans. Amer. Philos. Soc. X11). 113 Filth segment 
truncate, sixth crescentically emarginate. 

fe 1 


(Often 


Crescentiform krése‘ntiffim), a. 
créscent-em +-UFORM.] Shaped like a crescent ; 
crescent-shaped. In mod. Dicts. 


CRESCENTOID. 


Crescentoid (kre‘séntoid), a. [f CREscENT 


+-oID.] =prec. 

1887 E. D. Core Origin of Fittest 250 Neither kind of 
tubercles crescentoid, but united in pairs. 

Crescive (kresiv’, a. [f. L. crése-ere to grow 
+-IVE.] Growing, in the growing stage. 

1566 Drant Watl. Hrerimn. K vij b, ‘The dragons.. With 
propper brestes..do nurse theyr cresyve yonge. 1599 
Suaks. Zen. V, 1. i. 66 Wnseene, yet cressiue in_ his 
facultie. 31824 T. Hoce Carnation 203 To. .renovate their 
crescive faculties. 

+ Crese, v. Ols. ?To crease; or to crush. 

c1420 /alla-t. on Ifusbh. v. 77 Thai wol be crispe her 
secede yf that ine crese, Or with a roll or feet hem sprongen 
brese. 

Crese, obs. f. CREASE; var. of CREESE. 


Cre'shawk. dal. [perh. formed after F. cves- 
serelle kestrel.]} The kestrel. 

1802-33 Montacu Ornith. Dict. 275 Kestrel, Creshawk, 
1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds, Creshawk (Cornwall). 

Creshett, obs. f. CRESSET. 

Cresme, Cresment: see CHRISM, CREASEMENT. 

Cresol (kre'spl). Chew. Also cressol. [f. 
eves- modification of initial part of creos-ofe + 
-oL.) An aromatic alcohol of the Benzene group 
C,H, 0), occurring along with carbolic acid in 
coal-tar and creosote. 

There are three isomeric substances having this composi- 
tion, distinguished as ortho-, meta-, and para-cresol. 

1869 Roscor Elem. Chem, 413 Cressol, a crystallizable 
solid, homologous with phenol. 1872 Watts Dict. Cherm. 
VI. 508 The red powder known in commerce as Vrctoria- 
yellow or Anjline-orange is a nearly pure salt of dinitro- 
cresol. 

Hence Cre’solene, C;H;,CH,0, a product of coal- 
tar, related to carbolic acid, used to impregnate 
the air in sick-rooms, etc., with disinfecting fumes. 
Creso‘tic a. in (oriho-, para-, meta-) cresotic acid 

C,H,O,), obtained from the corresponding cresols. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 106 Cresotic acid produces 
a deep violet colour with sesquichlorate of iron. 

Cresom, obs. f. CuRisoM. 

Cress (kres). Forms: I cresse, cerse, ceerse, 
1-6 kerse, 4 carse, crasse, kers, cres, 4-8 
cresse, 6 kars, 6-7 karsse, 6- cress. Pl. I -an, 
2-5 -en; 5-6 kersis, 5~ cresses, 6-7 creeses 
(still dza/.). [OE. cresse, cerse = OLG. *kressa 
fem., MDu., MLG. 4erse, Du. hers (also MLG. 
karse, LG. \Bremen) kasse), OHG. chressa f. 
(chresso m.), MHG. and mod.Ger. 4resse, app. of 
native origin:~OTeut. *krasjén-, from root of 
OHG. chresan to creep, as if ‘creeper’, The Da. 
karse, Sw. krasse, Norw. kars, Lettish Aresse, Russ. 
&ress, appear to be adopted from Ger. For the 
metathesis of 7, in cresse, cerse, cf. GRASS, 

‘The synonymous Romanic words, It. crescione, F. cresson, 
Picard erson, Cat. crexen, med. L. crissonus (gthc. Littré) 
are generally held to he from German, though popularly 
associated with L. créscére to grow (as if from a L. type 
créscion-em) with reference to the rapid growth of the plant. ] 

The common name of various cruciferous 
plants, having mostly edible leaves of a pungent 
flavour. (Until 19th c. almost always in pl. ; 
sometimes construed with a verb in the singular.) 
a. spec. Garden Cress, Lepidium sativum, or 
Watercress, Nasturtium officinale. 

a7oo [see b]. c10o0o Sax. Leechd. 1. 116 Deos wyrt..pe 
man nasturcium, & odrum naman czrse nemned. /6¢d. 11. 
€8 Do earban to and cersan and smale netelan and beowyrt. 
1393 Lanai. ?.7?. C. 1x. 322 With carses [v.7. crasses, cresses] 
and oper herbes. ¢1420 Padlad. on Hush, 1.218 Now cresses 
sowe. €1450 A /phita(Anecd.Oxon.)}39 Cressiones, ga//. cres- 
souns, aveglice cressen, 1533 ELvot Cast. Helthe (1541) 9b, 
Onyons, Rokat, Karses(1§61 Kersis}]. 1548 Turner Namzes 
of Herbes 55 Nasturtium is called .. in englishe Cresse or 
Kerse. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. lix. 623 Cresses are com- 
monly sowen in all gardens. 1664 Everyn Kad. Hort. 
(1729! 195 Sow also Carrots, Cabbages, Cresses, Nastur- 
tium. 1730-6 Batitny (folio), Cresses, an Herb us'd in 
Sallets; It has no Singular Number. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. 
Vill. 132 To strip the brook with mantling cresses spread. 
1830 Texnyson Ode to Memory sy The brook that loves 
‘To purl o’er matted cress and rihbed sand. 1855 —S rook, 
181, I loiter round my cresses. 

b. With defining words, applicd to many dif 
ferent cruciferous plants, and occasionally to plants 
of other Natural Orders resembling cress in flavour 


or appearance: as 
American or Belleisle Cress, Barbarea precox; Australian 
C.=Golden C.; Bank C., Sfsymrbrtum officinale, also Bar- 
barea precox; Vastard C., Thlaspi arvense; Bitter C., the 
genusCardamine, esp. C.amara; Brown C. == WATERCRESS } 
Churtl’s C., Lepidinuim campestre; Cow-C.=prec.; also He- 
losciadium nodiflorunm and Veronica Beccabunga (Brit. & 
Holl); Dock-C., Lapsana communis; French C., Bar- 
barea vulgaris; Garden C., Lepidium sativum; Golden C., 
a varicty of prec; Indian C., the genus Treprolum; 
Iamb's C., Cardamine hirsuta; Land C., Barbarea vnl- 
garts, B. precox, and Cardamine hirsuta; Meadow C., 
Cardamine pratensis; Mouse-ear C., Arabis Thaliana; 
Penny C., Thlaspi arvense: Pepper-C., Teesdalia nudi- 
caulrs(Miller Plant-n.); Peter's C., Crithmum maritimiun 
(l'reas, Bot.); Rock C., the genus Aradis; also Crithmum 
maritimon (Vreas, Bot.4; Spanish C., Lepidinm Carda- 
mines; Spring C., Cardamine rhomboidea; Swine's C., 
Seurbiera Coronopus, Vhale C., Arabrs Thaliana ; Tooth- 
(the genus Dentarya; Tower C., Arabis Turrita; Town 
C, Lepidium sativum, Violet C., lonopsidiunt acaule; 
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Wall C., the genus Avadis; Wart C.=Swine’s Cress; 
Winter C., the genus Sarbarca; Wild C., species of Thlaspi; 
Yellow C., Nasturtinm palustre and N. amphibtum. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 676 Nasturcium, tuuncressa. a 800 
Erfurt Gloss. 676 Nasturcium, leccressae. _ ¢ 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. \1. 94 Eacersan getrifula odde geseod on buteran. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 42 Town cresses, and cresses 
that growene in flode. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 44 
Irio is named in greeke Erisimon, in englishe wynter cresse. 
1562 — /erbalil. 20b, It may be called in Englishe way- 
cresses, wilde cresses, or sciatica cresses, because the herbe 
is good for the sciatica. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. lxiv. 95 We 
do now call it Coronopus Ruelli7..in some places of Eng- 
land they call it Swynescressis. /déd. v. lix. 623 This herbe 
is called..in English, Cresses, Towne Kars, or Towne 
Cresses. /ééd. v. Ixii. 627 There be foure kindes of wilde 
Cresse, or Thlaspi, the which are not..vnlyke cresse in 
taste. 1597 GerarpD Herbal 11. xiv. (1623) 253 This beauti- 
ful plant is called..in English Indian Cresses. /é7d., Banke 
Cresses is found in stonie places. 1620 VENNER V/a Recta 
vii, 158 Water-Cresse, or Karsse, is..of like nature. .as 
Towne-Karsse is. 1721 Petiver in Phil. Trans, XXVII. 
381 The largest of these Leaves resemble our Wart or Swines 
Cress. 1851 Batrour Bot. § 822 The unripe fruit of Tvopz- 
olnie magus, common Indian cress, has been pickled and 
used as capers, 1866 7reas. Bot. 347 Australian Cress, the 
Golden Cress, a broad yellowish-leaved variety of Lepé- 
dium sativum. z 

+2. As the type of something of little worth or 
significance ; in such phrases as wot worth a cress 
(herse), vot to count (a thing) at acress. Obs. Cf 
rush, sivaw.) 

crzzg &. E. Addit. P. A. 343 For anger gaynez pe not a 
cresse. 1377 Lanci. P. Pd, B. x. 17 Wisdome and witte 
now is nou3t wortha carse [v.~ kerse]. ¢ 1380 Sir Ferzsmb. 
5443 Pe Amerel ne dredeb hym no3t..pe value of a kerse. 
€1386 Cuaucer A/tller’s T. 570 Of paramours ne sette he 
natakers. a1440 Sir Degrev. 191 ¥ counte hyme nat at 
acres. 

3. attrib. and Comd., as cress-flower, -green, -taste ; 
cress-rocket, a name for the cruciferous genus 
Vella (Treas. Bot. 1866). 

1997 Foyer Physic. Pulse-watch 332 The Cresse Tastes, 
Mustard-Seed, Spirit of Scurvy-Grass. 1813 Hoac Queen's 
Wake ii, Wks. (1876) 32 And pu’ the cress-flower round the 
spring. 1883 Cassell’s Fam. Alag. Oct. 698/2 The velvet is 
the new cress-green.. known by the name of ‘cresson ’. 

Cress, var. of CREASE, CRESTS; obs. f. CREESE. 

Cressant, -ent, obs. ff. CRESCENT. 

Cressed (kre'séd, krest), a. [f. CREss +-rb 2.] 
Furnished or adorned with cresses. 

1860 Ruskin AZod. Paizt. V. vu. iv. 139 Cressed brook 
and ever-eddying river. 

+Cresser. O6s. rare. A small ladle or scoop. 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenins’ Gate Lat. Uni. ® 366 If any 
thing groweth hot and boileth, hee keeleth it with a cresser 
(¢rudla futat), lest it boyle over. 

Cresset (kresét), Also 4 crassete, 5 cres- 
cette, cresette, cressete, -yt, 5-6 cressette, 5-7 
-ett, 6 cres(s)hett(e, 7 cressit. [a. OF. crazce/, 
craisset, cresset in same sense.] 

1. A vessel of iron or the like, made to hold 


" grease or oil, or an iron basket to hold pitched 


rope, wood, or coal, to be burnt for light ; usually 
monnted on the top of a pole or building, or sus- 
pended from a roof. Frequent as a_historical 
word ; in actual usc applied to a fire-basket for 
giving light on a wharf, etc. 

1370 Alem. Rrpox (Surtees) II. 130, j long cresset. 1393 
Gower Conf. II]. 217 A pot of erthe, in which he tath 
A light brenning in a cresset. c¢1477 Caxton Fason 
85 The cite as light as it had ben daye by the clarte..of 
torches, cresettes and other fires. 1523 Lp. Berners 
Froiss. 1. cccc. 694 The erle..was comyng..with a great 
nomber of cressettes and lyghtes with hym. 1535 Cover- 
DALE £cclus. xlviii. 1 Then stode vp Elias the prophet as a 
fyre, and his worde brent like a creshett. 1§74 tr. J/ar- 
lorat's Apocatlips 29 As a cresset set vp in a hauen, to shew 
the hauen a far of. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cresset, an old 
word used for a Lanthorn or burning beacon. 1667 Mitton 
P. L. 1, 728 Blazing Cressets fed With Naphtha and As- 
phaltus. 1782 FaLconer Shipwr. ut. 202 Where beau- 
teous Hero from the turret’s height Display’d her cresset. 
1814 Scott Lid. of [sles 1. xxiv, Soon the warder's cresset 
shone. 1853 Dickens Acfrinted Pieces (1866) 221 Here 
and there, a coal fire in an iron cresset blazed upon a 
wharf, 

tb. A cavity in a cresset-stone. Obs. 

1593 ites & Alon. Ch, Durh. (Surtees) 72 A four square 
stone, wherein was a dozen cressets wrought .. being ever 
filled and supplied with the cooke as they needed, to give 
light to the Monks. 

. lrangf. and fig. ; cf. Lorch. 

1578 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1851) 445 Unto the 
spiritual world the cresset is thy wisdom, 1581 MarBeck 
Lk. of Notes 154 So doth our Sauiour saie of lohn Baptist, 
that he was a burning and blasing cresset. 1604 Drayton 
Owdle 1140 The bright Cressit of the Glorious Skie. 1826 
Scott Woedst. xxxiii, The moon. .hung her diin dull cresset 
in the heavens. 1877 Bryant Constellations 13 The re- 
splendent cressets which the Twins Uplifted. 

3. Coopering. A fire basket used to char the in- 
side of a cask. 

1874 in Knicur Dict. Afech. 

4. local. ‘A kitchen utensil for setting a pot 
over the fire’ (Bailey (folio), 1730-6 . 

5. attrib. and Comd., as cressel-lamp; cresset- 
stone, a flat stone with cup-shaped hollows for 
holding grease to be burnt for light. See also 
CRESSET-LIGHT, 

1875 Farrar Stlence & WV. v. go The stars its cresset lamps. 


CREST. 


[Cresset, cress. See Ls? of Spurious Words.) 

Cresset, obs, var. of CREESE, Malay dagger. 

+Cre'sset-light. Ods. or arch. A blazing 
cresset ; the light of a cresset ; a beacon-light. 

1525 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 170 To be furnyssed 
with his Watche..with Cressett light borne before them. 
1587 FLemine Contn. Holinshed 111. 1271/2 John Cassimere 

. -conueied by cresset light and torch light to sir Thomas 
Greshams house. 1610 //¢s¢7i0-22, 11. 269 Come Cressida, my 
Cresset light, Thy face, doth shine both day and night. 1729 
SHELVoCKE Artiflery v. 356 Those who..ran about like 
mad People with Cresset-Lights of Sulphur and Dirt. a 1835 
MortHerwett Jverry Gallant, In the Midnight Watch.. 
When cresset lights all feebly burn. 

Cressol, var. of CRESOL. 

|| Cresson (krgson). [Fr.; =Cress.] 

1. =Cress, Obs. rare. 

1657 Tomuinson Reno's Disp. 13 As much abhorred Cab. 
bages, as himself did the Cressons. 

2. A shade of green used for ladies’ dresses. 

1883 Cassell’s Fam. Mag. Oct. 698/2 The velvet is the 
new cress-green.. known by the name of ‘cresson' or water- 
cress. 1884 Girl's Own Paper 29 Nov. 136/1 The newest 
greens are called cresson and ‘fir-green’, 

Cresswort (kreswiit). Bot. [CrEss.] A book- 
name for any plant of the N.O. Craczfere. 

1854 LinpLtey Sch. Bot. (ed. 14) 32 Order V. Cruciferae, 
or Brassicacee—Cressworts. 1882 Garden 24 June 4309/3 
Hutchinsia petrva is an early spring Cresswort. 

Cressy (kre‘si), a. [f. CrEss+-y.] Abound- 
ing in cresses. 

1859 Ruskin 7'wo Paths 214 Rustic bridges over cressy 
brooks. 1859 Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 1324 Cressy islets 
white in flower. 

Cressyl, -ic, var. of CRESYL, -1C. 

Crest (krest), sd.1 Forms: 4-7 creste, 4- 
crest ; also 4-6 creest/e, 4-7 crist(e, 5 krest(e, 
creyste, 5-7 creast, 6 Sc. creist. [ME. a. OF. 
creste (13th c. in Littré, also crezsce), mod.F. créze, 
=Pr., Sp., It. cvesta:—L. crista tuft, plume. J 

1. A ‘comb’, a tuft of feathers, or similar ex- 
crescence, upon an animal’s head. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) Il. 197 (Matz.) He .. had 
anon igrowe a spore on pe leg, and a crest on pe heed, as it 
were a cok. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxiii. (1495) 
795 A certen fysshe hauynge a creste lyke to asawe. 1393 
Gower Couf. II. 329 A lappewinke made he was... Andon 
his heed there stont upright A crest in token of a knight. 
c¢1440 Promp, Parv. 102 Creste, of a byrdys hede, cirrus. 
1513 Doucrtas xeis xu. Prol. 155 Phebus red fowle hys 
corall creist can steir. 1667 Mitton #. Z. 1x. 525 Oft he 
[the serpent] bowd His turret Crest. 1781 CowPeR Trnt/ 
476 The subtlest serpent with the loftiest crest. 1842 TeN- 
nyson Locksley Hali 18 In the Spring the wanton lapwing 
Gets himself another crest. 

b. fg. In phrases, such as to erect, elevate, lei 
fall one’s crest, used as a symbol of pride, self- 
confidence, or high spirits. Cf CRESTFALLEN. 

153t Tinpace £.xp. 1 Fohn 27 When the byshoppes sawe 
that .. they beganne to set up theyr crestes. 1606 SHaks. 
Tr. & Cr... iii, 380 And make him fall His crest. 1614 
Rateicn //tst. World 1. 80 Then began the Argives to let 
fall their crests and sue for peace. 1796 BurKe Kegic. Peace 
iii, Wks. VIII. 318 That this faction does .. erect its crest 
upon the engagement. 1851 GaLtenca /faly 481 After a 
short explanation.. their crests fell, and..all went away 
satisfied. 

ce. Any feathery-like tuft or excrescence : ap- 


plied e.g. to the tail of a comet. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 33 Stella comata, pat 
is, a sterre wip a bri3t shynynge crest. 1494 Fasyan Chron. 
v1. cxlix, 135, .i. blasynge starrys, or .ii. starrys with crestis. 

2. An erect plume or tuft of feathers, horse-hair, 
or the like, fixed on the top of a helmet or head- 
dress; any ornament or device worn there as a 


badge or cognizance. 

c1380 Sir Ferumd, 622 Al anoneward pe helm an he3 ys 
crest a bar adoun & pe cercle of gould fat sat per-bey. ¢1435 
Torr. Portugal 1128 The creste, that on his hede shold 
stond, Hit was all gold shynand. 1605 CampeN Kew, 
Armories (R.), Creasts being the ornaments set on the 
eminent toppe of the healme.. were vsed auntiently to 
terrifie the enemy, and therefore were strange deuises or 
figures of terrible shapes. 1824 Macautay /vvy, A thousand 
knigbts are pressing close behind the snow-white crest. 1874 
Writtier Eagle's Onill from Lake Superior ix, War. 
chiefs with their painted brows, And crests of eagle wings. 

3. Her. A figure or device (originally borne by a 
knight on his helmet) placed on a wreath, coronet, 
or chapeau, and borne above the shield and helmet 
in a coat of arms; also used separately, as a cog- 
nizance, upon articles of personal property, as a 


seal, plate, note-paper, etc. 

As it represents the ornament worn on the knight's helmet, 
it cannot properly be borne by a woman, or by a corporate 
body, as a college or city. (It is a vulgar error to speak of 
the arms or shields of such bodies as crests.) A 

a1400-s0 llexandcr 1837 (Ashmole MS.) To Dartus.. 
enditis he a pistill, A crest clenly inclosid pat consayued pis 
wordis. 1431 2. &. H’r/ds (1852) 88 A faire stone of Marble 
with my creste, nyn armes, my vanturs. 1572 BosseWwELL 
(¢7tle}, Workes of Armorie deuided into three Bookes, en- 
tituled. .of Cotes and Creastes. 1596 SHaks. Tam. Shr u. 
i. 226 What is your Crest, a Coxcombe? 1622 Pracuam 
Compl. Gentl. 1. (1634) 15 Mine old Host at Arnhem ,. 
changed his Coate and Crest thrice in a fortnight. 1837 
Howitt Rav. Life u, iv.(1862) 120 A crescent,—the crest of 
the Northumberland family. 


b. fg. 
c 142g Mest. Church 66in Leg. Rood (1871) 212 Whau kyngis 


CREST. 


sone bare fleisslily creste. 1g92 Lviv A/rdas v. ii, Melan- 
choly is the creast of courtiers’ armes. 1650 Bucwrr 
Anthropomet, 173 Who have nothing but long Nails asthe 
Crests of idle Gentility. 

4. ‘he apex or ‘cone’ of a helmct; hence, a 
helmet or head-picce. 

¢ 1328 Coer de 1. 275 Upon hys crest a raven stode. ¢1386 
Cnaucer Sir Fhopas 195 Vpon lis crest he bar a tour. 14.. 
Voc. in Wr..Wiilcker 782 /fic cons, a crest. 1590 Srin- 
ser #, Q. 1.11, tr On his craven crest A bounch of heares 
discolourd diversly. 1595 Suaxks. Fohn u. i. 317 There 
stucke no plume in any Inglish Crest, That is remoued by 
a staffe of France. 1667 Mitton /’, Z. 1v. 988 On his crest 
Sat horror plum'd. 1740 Somervitce //obdinol 1. 416 On 
his unguarded Crest The Stroke delusive fell. a 1839 Prarv 
Poems (1864) 1, 22 The feathers that danced on his crest. 

5. The head, summit, or top of anything. 

1382 Wycuir £2. xxviii. 23 ‘Iwo goldun ryngis, the whiche 
thow shalt putte in either creeste of the broche. 1513 
Douctas vets xu. Prol. 128 Hevynly lylleis .. Oppynnyt 
and schew thar creistis redymyte. 1632 Litucow raz. 
(1682) 71 The Northern wind. .doth first murmur at this 
aspiring Oke, and then striketh his Crest with some greater 
strength. 1635 Quartes Ewiblems v. xi, Lhe drooping 
crests of fading flows. 1859 Trexnvson uid 827 The 
giant tower, from whose high crest, they say, Men saw the 
goodly hills of Somerset. 1871 Rossetti # roy Towa xii, 
His arrow’s burning crest. 

b. esp. The summit of a hill or mountain. 

1340 Gaw. & Gr. Ant, 731 Per as claterande fro pe crest 
be colde borne rennez, 2a1400 Jforte Arth. 882 Appone 
the creste of the cragge. 1470-85 Matory Arthurv. v, And 
wente forth by the creast of that hylle. 1601 Hotitanp 
Pliny 1. 83 The very pitch and crest of the hill, the Scyto- 
tauri do hold. 1681 Cotton /i’ond. Peake 5 At a high 
Mountains foot, whose lofty crest O're looks the Marshy 
Prospect. 1799 Wetiincton in Gurw. Desf. I. 22 Strongly 
posted on the elevated crest ofa rocky ridge. 1818 SHELLEY 
Rev, [slam w. xxxii, O’er many a mountain chain which 
rears Its hundred crests aloft. 

c. fiz. The most excelient, the crown. zare. 

63325 £. £, Addit. P. A. 855 Of spotlez perlez ba[y] beren 
be creste. 1838 De Quincey The Avenger Wks, 1890 XII. 
239 And yet to many it was the consummation and crest of 
the whole, 1873 Iowrtt Ad/ Saints 1 One feast, of holy 
days the crest.. All-Saints, 

6. Arch. The finishing of stone, metal, ete., which 
surmounts a roof-ridge, wall, screen, or the like ; 
a cresting ; sometimes applied to the finial of a 
gable or pinnacle. b. Short for cves?-trle (sce 11). 

1430 Lyvc. Chron, Troy 1. xi, To reyse a wall With 
batayling and crestes marciall. 1513 Hrd? of F. Hutton 
(Soinerset Ho.), Crest of the Highe Aulter. c¢1s30 Lop. 
Berners Arth, Lyt. Bryt. (1814)188 Than Arthur..slypped 
downe thereby tyll he canie to the crest of the wall. 1596-7 
S. Fincue in Ducarel //ist. Croydon App. (1783) 155 [he 
crests as heigh for the safegarde of the windoes. 1601 Hot- 
Lanp Péiny II, 526 Supposing verily there had been tiles and 
crests indeed, 1610 W. Fotkincuam 4 rt of Survey. vii. 14, 
1626 Bacon Syfvea § 537 Moss groweth chiefly upon Ridges 
of Houses .. and upon the Crests of Walls. 1866 RocErs 
Aeric. & Prices 1, Xx. 491 As a rule, crests cost as much by 
the hundred as plain tiles do by the thousand. 

7. An elevated ridge. a. The lofty ridge of a 
mountain which forms its sky line, and from which 
the surface slopes on each side; the summit line of 
a col or pass; the ridge of a hedge-bank or the 
like. b. Fortsf. The top line of a parapet or 
slope. e. A balk or ridge in a field between two 
furrows. d. The curling foamy top or ridge of a 
wave; the highest part of any undulation. 

c1440 Promp. Parv, 102 Creyste, of londe eryyde, porca. 
1830 Ic. S. N. Camepece Dict. Ail. Sc. 21 Four feet and a 
half below the crest of the Parapet. 1850 Lavarp Niwezeh 
vil. 151 ‘Two vast rocks formed a kind of gateway on the 
crest of the pass. 1854 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 3. 19 
Crests, cradges, and ward-dykes {were] constructed to hold 
off fen-waters. 1864 Eart Dersy //iad ww. 485 First curls 
the ruffi’d sea With whit’ning crests. 1865 Geikie Scen. & 
Geot. Scot. vi. 118 From a rounded and flattened ridge it 
narrows intoa mere knife-edged crest, shelving steeply into 
the glens oneither side. 1878 Huxtey PAystogr. 214. 

8. The ridge or surface line of the neck of a 
horse, dog, or other animal ; sometimes applied to 
the mane which this part bears, 

1sg2 Suaks. Ven. & Ad. 272 His braided hanging mane 
Upon his compass'd crest now stand on end. 1614 Marx- 
HAM Cheap Hus. 1. i. (1668) 2 Chuse a horse with a deep 
neck, large crest. 1744 Lond. Gas. No. 6286/3 Stolen..a.. 
Gelding..with Saddle Spots upon his Crest. @ 1849 Sir R. 
Witson A ntobiog. (1862) [. ii. 89 My little mare received .. 
a musket-ball through the crest of her neck. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's N.§ 227 The crest, which is properly the mane of 
lion or horse. 

+b. The dewlap of an ox. Ods. 

1607 Torsett Four, Beasts (1673) 58 A long, thick, and 
soft neck; his crest descending down to the knee. 

9. A raised ridge on the surface of any object. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Areste, The Crest, of asword, &a; a 
sharpe rising in the middle thereof. 

b. Anat. A ridge running along the surface of 
a bone, as the frontal, occipital, parictal (or sa- 
gitial) crests of the skull, the /acrjma/, nasal, and 
turbinaled crests in the face, the éiac, pubic, and 
tibial crests, etc. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 152 Horns,.slightly bent 
outwards and forwards, the frontal crest passing behind 
thein, 183: R.+Kwox Cloguet's Anat. 149 These svr- 
faces are separated by three edges. The anterior. .is called 
the Crest (crista tibiz). 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat, 178 The 
ilium has a wide outer surface, the upper border of which 
is termed the ‘crest’. 
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ce, Dental crest: ‘the ridge of cpithclium which, 
at the carliest stage of the development of the 
teeth, covers in the dental groove, and from the 
lower layers of which the enamel organ is de- 
veloped * (Syd. Sor, Lex. 1882, 

d. Hot. and Zoo/. A formation resembling a 
crest or ridge, on the surface of an organ. 

1597 Genarb fferbal 1. 1, (1633) 2 Leafe, Sheath, eare, or 
crest. 1830 Linptey Aaé, Syst. Bot. 145 Vhe keel [of 
Polygala) has an appendage. .called technically a crest, and 
often consisting of one or even two rows of fringes or divi- 
sions. 1870 looker Stud, Flora 492 Lusula pilosa .. crest 
of seeds long curved terminal. 1875 Bennetr & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. 540 When outgrowths occur on the seed, cither 
along the raphe..oras a cushion covering the micropyle.. 
they are variously called Crest, Strophiole, or Caruncle. 

+10. The middle line of fold in broad-cloth. 

1483 cict 1 Rich, /1/, c. 8 § 4 Every hole wolen Cloth 
called brode Cloth shall hold and conteyn in leenght xaiitj 
yerdes..to be measured by the Crest of the same Cloth. 


vega Comb., as crest-bearer, -feather, + -front, 


crest-like, -lopped, -wounding adjs.; crest-board, 


| a board whieh forms the crest or finishing of any 


projecting part of a building; + crest-risen, 
+ crest-sunk a. (cf. 1 band CREST-FALLEN) ; crest- 


| tile,a bent tile uscd to cover the crest or ridge 


of a roof; crest-wreath (in H/vr.), the wreath or 
fillet of twisted silk which bears the crest. 

1883 Padl Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/2 The united crest of France 
and Navarre .. supported by two angels as “crest-bearers. 
1883 AZechanic § 985 If a gutter be nade. .the front may be 
finished witha *crest-board. 1836 Topp Cycd. Anat. [.291/2 
‘To elevate the “crest-feathers. 1611 CotGr., Accresté. .also, 
cockit, proud, lustie, *creast-risen, 1618 BratHuwait Deser. 
Death 271 Chapfalne, *crest-sunke, drie-bon’d anatomic. 
1477 Act 17 Edw. Fl, c. 3 Vhaktile, roftile, ou *crestile. 
161zr Cotcr., £nfaistan, a Ridge-tyle, Creast-tyle, Roofe- 
tyle. 1876 Gwitt Archit. Gloss. s.v., In Gothic architecture, 
crest tiles are those which, decorated with leaves, run up 
the sides of a gable or ornamented canopy. 1593 SHAKs. 
Lucr. 828 O vnfelt sore, “crest-wounding priuat scarre ! 1864 
Boutett fleraldry Hist. & Pop. xvii. 265 This “Crest- 
Wreath first appears a little before the middle of the 14th 
century. 

+ Crest, 54.2 Obs. [ad. It. evesta ‘and pl. 
creste) ‘a disease.. called the piles or hemor- 
thoides’ (Florio) ; a specific use of creséa tuft: see 
pree.] The disease called piles ; also, corns. 

1569 R. Anprose tr. Alexis’ Sec. iv. 11. 46 Against the 
crestes of the piles in the fundiment. 1651 Suxgions Direct. 
ix. 244 This kind of Tumor is called ,.Cornes in English; 
and I thought it good to call them Crest, because they are 
alwayes growing. 

+ Crest, sb.°, cress. Obs. 
5-6 crest.e, cres, cress(e. 
kind of linen cloth. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 38 Take Rys..bray hem smal 
y-now ; & perow a crees bunte syfte hein. 1436 Pol. Poems 
(Rolls) (1859) II. 164 Creste clothe, and canvasse. 1488 H/s// 
of Elis Brown (Somerset Ho.), A pece of new creste clothe 
conteygnyng xxiij ellys. 1507 in Kerry St, Lawr., Read- 
ing (1883) 234 Paied for ij ells di. of crescloth for to make 
Eve a cote—xd. 1611 in Heath Grocers’ Comp, (1869) 92 In 
any kerchief, koyfe, crest cloth or shaddow. 

b. A piece or fixed quantity of this cloth. 

1459 MWild of Lyghtfote (Somerset Ho.), Crestes panni 
linei vocatfi}] crestcloth. 1488 I!7t/ of Fonys, j cresse de 
cressecloth. [1866 Rocers Agric. § Prices IV. 555 In the 
earlier years the ‘crest “appears to be a recognised quantity 
fof linen cloth).] 

Crest ‘krest), v. [f. Crest 54.1 Cf. CRESTED.] 

L. ¢rans, To furnish with a crest ; to put a crest, 
cresting, or ridge on (a building’. 

c1qgo0 Promp. Part, 102 Crestyn, or a-rayyn wythe 
a creste (Pynson, or sette on a creest), cristo, 1814 SOUTHEY 
Roderick v, The Christian hand. .had witha cross Of well- 
hewn stone crested the pious work. 185: Turner Dom. 
Archit, 11. v. 215 The Sheriff. .is ordered to crest with lead 
all the passages at Clarendon. 

To serve as a crest to; 
crest; to top, to crown. 

1606 Suaks. Ant.’ § Cl. v. ii. 83 His legges bestrid the 
Ocean, his rear'd arme Crested the world. 1795 SoUTHEY 
Foan of Arcvu, 11 Broad battlements Crested the bulwark. 
1856 Ruskin JAfod. Paint, i. 1. iii. § 16 The clinging wood 
climbing along their ledges and cresting their suinmits. 

b. * To mark with long streaks, in allusion to 
the streaming hair of the crest’ (Todd). 

1596 Srenser F. Q. tv. i. 13 Like as the shining skie in 
summers night..Is creasted all with liues of firie light. 

3. To reach the crest or summit of (a hill, rising 
ground, wave, etc. ). 

1851 J. H. Newman Cath, 7 Eng,, In this inquisitive age, 
| when the Alps are crested, and seas fathomed. 1877 Kixc- 
take Crtmea VI. vi. 75 The..Ravine [was] forbiddingly 
| hard to crest. 1860 Mavne Reip in Chamd, Frod, XIV. 172 

As we crested each swell, we were freshly exposed to ob- 

servation. 

4. intr, Toevect one’s crest, raise oncself proudly. 
Now dia/. 

1713 Guardion No, 5676 The bully seemed a dunghil cock, 
he crested well, and bore his comb aloft. 1791 Boswete 
Johnson 5 Ost. an. 1773, The old minister was standing with 
his back tothe fire, cresting up erect. 

5. intr, Of waves: To form or rise into 2 crest ; 
to curl into a crest of foam. 

1850 Brackie Zschylus I. 235 Where wave on wave 
cresting on Bristles with angry breath. 1882 Geixie Texrt- 
6%. Geol. 1.11. ii. §6 The superficial part of the swell. .begins 

1 tocurl and crest as a huge billow. 


Forms: 5 crees, 
In Crest-cloth: some 


to surmount as a 


CRESTY. 


Crest, obs. var. of Creesr, Malay dagger. 

Crested (/kresst¢'d , pl. a. Also 6 creasted., 
6-8 cristed. [f. Citrsr 4. and 7.+-Ep, CE OF, 
cresté, Ly crtstalin.) 

1. Furnished, topped, or adorned with a crest: 
wearing or having a crest. 

€ 1380 Sir Ferumd, 4541 With an hard crested serpentis fe'. 
1481 Caxton Jlyrr. iu, avi. 102 The huppe or lapwynche 1+ 
xu byrde crested. ¢ 1620 Z. Boy Zion's Flowers (1855) 1,5 
With cristed plumes they fiercely: other smite. 1667 Mitton 
P. £,. vu, 443 Phe crested Cock. 1810 Scott Lady af L. 
1. Introd. 1, Fair dames and crested chiefs. 1851 C. 1.. 
Sarvu tr. Zasso wu. Ixxsiv, Vhis makes tlre billow smooth its 
crested head. 

b. spec, Applied to many spectes of animals and 
plants disttnguished by a crest; = L.. ersstalus, -a. 

1796 STEDMAN Surinam UL. xxvii. yoo The crested eagle. 
1802 Bixctey Avy. Biog. (1813) I. 347 The Crested Petr- 
guins are inhabitants of several ofthe South Sea ishands. 
1861 Miss Pratt flower. P02. VI. 98 Crested Dog’s-tajl. 
1882 Garden 16 Sept. 258/3 The Crested Male Fern, 

ec. fig. (Cf. Crest sb.) 1 b. 

1618 Botton Florus iv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow 
of Crassus made the Parthians higher crested. 1757 Grav 
Bard. i, Vhe crested pride Of the first Edward. 

2. Her. Waving a crest of a different tincture 
from that of the body. 

3572 Bosseweie Armorie nu. 60b, A Pasiliske displayed, 
Emeraude, cristed, Saphire. 1766-87 Porsxv /fer. Clee 

+3. Hlaving raised lines or s7viw, ribbed. Odv. 

1578 Lyte Dodvens i. xxx. 42 The stalkes fof Rhubarb] are 
straked and crested. 1834 PLascuk Brit, Costume + 
Mandillians. .some plaited and crested [striped] behind. 

4, Having a raised ridge. (See Crest sd. 9 , 

1857 Henrrey Sot. Index, Crested petals. 1856 A Rk. 
Wactacr in Huxley 3/an's Place Natt. (1863) 40-1 Single- 
crested and double-crested skulls, 


+Cre‘stel. Ols. rare—'. app. dim. ot 
CREST sb.: see -EL. Cf. OF. crestel, credel a battle- 
ment.] ?=CREST. 


¢1320 Sir Benes 4175 To Beues he smot 2 dent ful sore, 
Pat sercle of gold & is crestel Fer in to be mede fel. 

Cresten, var. of Ciulristen a, Ods., Christian. 

+ Cre’st-fall, s/. Obs. rare. [A back-formation 
from CREST-FALLEN.] The distemper of a horse 
that ts crest-fallen. 

1609 Row Lanps Avave of Clnbbes (1843) 44 For any Inde 
he phisicke had.. The [umpasse, crest-fall, withers greife. 

+ Crest-fall, «. Obs. rare. [f. as prec.] fram. 
To make crest-fallen. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Aosse, It would anger a Saint, or crest- 
fall the best man liuing, to be so vsed. 

Crest-fallen (kre'st {olen . ppl. a. 

1. With drooping crest; fence, cast down in 
confidence, spirits, or courage; humbled, abashed, 
disheartened, dispirited, dejected. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet Divb, O how meager and leane 
hee lookt, so creast falne, that his combe hung downe to his 
bill. 1§93 SHaks. 2 fen. §°/, 1v.i. 59 Let it make thee Crest- 
falne, I, and alay this thy abortiue Pride. 1668 Maevers 
Corr, ev. Wks. 1872-5 I. 264 He is here a kind of decrepit 
young gentleman and terribly crest-fallu, 1860 Tunackeras 
Fonr Georges iii. (1876) 69 Slinking back into the club some- 
what crestfallen after his beating. 

2. Of a horse: see quot. 1725. 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3217/4 A grey Gelding. . black mane 
and tail, and a little Crest-fallen. 2725 Braptev Fam, 
Dict, Crestfallen,a Distemper in Horses, when the Part on 
which the Main grows, which is the upper Part thereof, and 
call‘d the Crest, hangs either to one Side or the other, and 
does not stand upright as it ought to do. . 

Hence Cre‘stfa:lMenly a/z., Cre’stfa llenness. 

1854 Lytton IVhat ctl/ he w. i, That ineffable aspect of 
crestfallenness ! 1880 Miss Broucnton Sec. 7h. 1.1. ii. 23 
The Squire is crestfallenly eying the shipwreck of his hopes. 
3890 — Alas! II. xxiv. 125 A look of mortification and crest- 
fallenness, y 

Crestin, -yn, var. of CHRISTEN a, Obs., Christian. 

Cresting (kre‘stin, v/. sb. [f. Crest sé. 
(sense 6) +-1nG1l.}) Arch. An ornamental ridging 
to a wall or roof. 

1869 Builder 18 Dec. 993 2 The lines of a building ure 
best followed by.. placing crestings where objects would be 
artistically enriched by them. 1870 F. R, Witsox C4. 
Lindisf. 48 Roofs. .finished with ornaniental tiled cresting. 

Crestless kre'stlés , a. [See -LEss.}  With- 
out a crest; not bearing a crest. 

tsgt Suaks. 1 flex. VF, n. iv. 85 Spring Crestlesse 
Yeonien from so deepe a Root? 1828 Scott /. JA. Lert 
xiii, Like the crestless churls of England. 1891 Standard 
t4 May 5 2.\rmless, and crestless, and mottoless. 

Crestlet (krevstlét . nonce-wa. A little crest. 

1889 Repent. P. Wentworth UNL. xvi. 274 The sparklins 
expanse broken. .by jets and crestlets of foam, 


+Crestmarine. /ferb. Os. [a. F. creste- 
marine, crfte-marine, in 16th c. also crisle-marine, 
in the Herbals Creta marina, the first element 
being a perversion of erithmum, Gr. Kpi@yor, xpnd- 
por, inmod. Bot. Criv/imunm marttimiun.| Anold 
name of Samphire. 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Batis, an herbe called. of 
the Frenchinen Crestmarine, in English Sampiere. 1573 
Lyre Podoens \. axi, 578 Vhey keepe. branches of Crest 
marin or Sampier in brine or pickle, to be eaten lyk 
cappers. 1611 Cotor., Cres#* marine, Sampier, sea Fenné., 
Crestmarine. 

+Cre'sty, z. Os. [f. Crest sh.2+-1.] 
the nature of or affected with piles. 


Ny 


CRESTYN. 


1569 R. Anprose tr. Alexis’ Secr. iv. uu. 13 Against the | 


Hemerodes and crestie swellings of the fundiment. 1598 
Frorio, Creszoso. crestie, full of the piles or hemorrhoides. 

+Crestyn. Oés. rare—'. [a. OF. crestin, 
crelin in same sense.] A sort of pannier. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4687 As gud ware crestyns of clathe 
pe caryon to serue. 

4+ Creswell. Ods. [? Cf. WELT.] 


1721 Baitey, Creswell, the broad Edge or Verge of the 


Shoe-Sole, round about. 

Cresyl (kresil). Chem. Also cressyl.  [f. 
CREs-oL + -YL.] The radical C,H, of eresol. 
Cre'sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. Cresy'lic a., 
of cresyl, in Cresylic acid = CRESOL. ; 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11. 107 With pentachloride 
of phosphorus, cresylic alcohol yields chloride of cresyl, 
C;H;Cl. /ééd, A mass of stender needles of cresylate of 
potassium or sodium. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 360 The fumes contain carbolic and cresylic acids, 

Cret, crete, var. of CREAGHT, Oés. 
Cretaceo- (kr7t2i-fio), combining form .of CRE- 
TACEOUS, =‘cretaceous and 7, as in cretaceo- 
oolitic, cretaceo-tertiary adjs. a 
1880 Ramsay in 7imes 26 Aug. 5/4 In... Cretaceo-Oolitic 
..times. 1881 Ref. Geol, Explor. N. Zealaud 117 The 
Cretaceo-Tertiary rocks. 

Cretaceous kr'té' fas), a ff. L. cretave-us 
chalk-like, chalky, f. cv@¢a chalk: see -ACEOUS.] 

1. Of the nature of chalk; chalky. 
c1675 Grew (J.), The cretaceous salt. 1708 J. Pxitips 

Cyder 1. 54 Nor from the sable Ground expect Success Nor 
from cretaceous, stubborn and jejune. 1710 ‘I’, FULLER 
Pharu. Extenip. 119 A cretaceous Electuary. 1841-71 
T.R. Jones Anim. Aiugd. (ed. 4) 787 The lining membrane 
.-secretes cretaceous matter. 

b. Chalk-like. Aumorozs. 

1808 Syp. SaitH Plyuzley's Lett. vi, 1 love not the creta- 

ceous and incredible countenance of his colleague. 

2. Geol. Belonging to or found in the Chalk 
formation. So Crelaceous group, series, syslem. 
Cretaceous period: the period during which these 
strata were deposited. 

1832 Dera Becne Geol. A/au. (ed. 2) 307 The cretaceous 
rocks of south-eastern England, 1854 F. C. BakEweELi 
Geol. 56 The chalk and its associated sands have been 
termed the ‘cretaceous system’. 1863 LyeLt Antig. Man 
335 During the oolitic and cretaceous periods. 

Creta‘ceously adv., in the manner of chalk. 

1864 in WEBSTER, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cretaceonsly- 
pruiuose, having a white shining incrustation. 

Cretals, obs. aphetic f. DECRETALS. 

61380 Axntecrist in Todd 3 Treat. Wyclif 129 Pe cretals 
and be clementynes. 

+ Cretated, pa. pple. Obs.—° [f. L. cretates.] 

1730-6 Baivey (folio), Cretated, chalked. 

Cretche, obs. form of Cratcu. 

Crete! ikrit). [Cf OF. cretin basket; also 
Teutonic words mentioned under CRADLE. ] 

+1. =CRavte sé. 1. Obs. 

1340 A yend. 137 Pe litel childe..pet wepp ine bis crete. 

=CRADLE 56, 7. dal. 

1887 Aentish Dial. Creet,a cradle, or frame-work of wood, 
placed on ascythe when used to cut corn. 1892 4 actioucer's 
Catal. Farnt Sale near Miusser, Kent, Scythe and crete. 

+ Crete 2. Ods. rare. The septum or division 
between the nostrils. 

1541 CopLanp Guydon's Ouest. Chirurg., There are .. 
other small bones lesse pryncypalles .. as isthe bone of the 
crete that deuyde the nosethyrlles. 

Crethe, = CrertrF!, or error for creche, CRATCH. 

Cretic ‘kr7tik’,a.! and sd. [ad. L. Crétic-us 
of Crete, Cretan, f. Créta Crete.] 

A. adj. Belonging to Crete, Cretan; applied 
in Gr. and Lat. prosody to a particular metrical 
foot, or to verse characterized by these. B. sé. 
without capital) A metrical foot consisting of one 
short syllable between two long; = AMPHIMACER. 

1586 W, Wense Lug. Poctric(Arb.) 69 Creticus of along, 
a short, and a long, [as] daungerous.] 1603 HoLtanp 
Plutarch's Mor. \xvui. 1257 The Prosodiaque & also the 
Creticke. 1697 Bexttey Phal, (T.), The first verse here 
ends with a trochee, and the third with a cretick. 1867 Jens 
Sophocles’ Electra (1870) 30 1 Although tavéé woe form a 
cretic foot, a spondee is still admissible in the 5th place, be- 
cause the word yap preceding the cretic is a monosyllable. 
1885 GitneRSLEEVE /’7udar Introd. 73 The passionate cretics 
that abound in that..play [the Acharnians]. 

+ Cretic ‘kr7tik), 2.2 Obs. rare. [f. 1. créta 
chalk +-1c.] Chalk-ltke; of the hardness of chalk. 

1811 Pinkerton /’etrat. 302 Hardness, cretic. Fracture, 
slaty. 

+Cre‘ticism. Os. Cretan behaviour, 7.¢. lying. 

1614 Rateicn //ist. World v. v. § 2.650 marg.. So dili- 
sent..fan] Architect of Lies: in regard whereof I may not 
denie him the commendation of Creticisme. 1656 (see Cre- 
tism). 

Cretifaction ‘kritifekfan). ‘erro. erete-.) 
{f. 1. ecreta chalk +-FACTION.] =next, 

1866 A. Frnt Princ. Aled. (1880) 58 Calcareons degencras 
tion, calcification, or cretefaction. 

Cretification (kritifiké!fon). [n. of action 
f. CxeTiry.) Deposition of salts of lime in a 
tissue of the animal body ; calcarcous degeneration. 

1852-9 Topo Cycl, Anat. IV. 537/2 Its appearances 
sometimes approximate to those of the cretification. 1874 
fonts & Suny Pathol. Anat. 64 Saline earthy matter inay 
be deposited. .inducing a state. .named cretification. 
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Cretify (kritifot), 7. [f. L. créta chalk + -FY, 
repr. a L. type crédificire.] trans. To impregnate 
with salts of lime, 


1859 Topp Cycl. Auat. V. 419/2 The cretified contents of 
old abscesses. [ . 
als & 


Cretin (kr7tin). crétin (in Encycl. 
1754), ad. Swiss patois crestin, cretlin:—L. Christi- 
Gnum CHRISTIAN, which in the mod. Romanic 
langs. (as sometimes da/, in Eng.) means ‘human 
creature’ as distinguished from the brutes; the 
sense being here that these beings are really 
human, thongh so deformed physically and men- 
tally. (Cf. zatural.) So, according to Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter, the Cagots are called in Béarn 
crestiaas.| One of a class of dwarfed and specially 
deformed idiots found in certain valleys of the Alps 
and elsewhere. 

1779 W. Coxe in Ann. Reg. u. 92 note, The species of idiots 
I have mentioned..who are described by many authors as 
peculiar to the Vallais, are called Cretins. 1834 Mepwin 
Augler ix Wales 1, 239 Vhe Cretin is hardly a human being 
-. They have all immense heads and more immense goitres. 
1879 Kuorz Priuc. Med. 4 The offspring of persons with 
goitre are cretins without goitre. 

Hence Cre'tinage. 

1820 H. Marrnews Diary of Invalid 314 Cretinage seems 
also to be peculiar to mountainous regions. 

Cretinism (krétiniz’m), [f. prec. +-Ism: in 
mod.F. crélinisme.] The condttion of a cretin; a 
species of imperfect mental and physical develop- 
ment, or combination of deformity and idiocy, 
endemic in some valleys of the Alps and elsewhere. 

1Bor Med. Frud. V. 176 Physical and moral remedies that 
may be employed in preventing the Wen and Cretinisin. 
1891 Laucet 3 Oct., Cretinism is becoming more common in 
the Pyrenean and Alpine valleys. 

So Cre‘tinist. 

1858 G. Smitu in Oxford Ess. 266 Some of his{ Newman’s] 
party displayed in University matters something of that 
‘cretinist ’ tendency which they have since developed in its 
natural sphere. ; 

Cretinize (kritinaiz), v. [f. as prec. +-IZE: 
mod.F, crétiniser.] trans. To reduce to the con- 
dition of a cretin, Hence Cretinized Af/. a. 

1858 Sat. Review V.16/2 No Jesuit, seeking to cretinize 
humanity for pious purposes. 1869 Daly News 30 June, 
Society as usually understood. . would cretinize an archangel. 

1876 FREEMAN /7ist. & Archit. Sk. 315 Vhe wretched look 
of the dwarfed, diseased, and cretinized inhabitants. 

Cretinous (krftinas), a. [f. as prec. +-ovs.] 
Of or pertaining to a cretin; of the nature of 
cretinism. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 471/2 The.. cretinous affec- 
tions .. are striking examples of the effect of bereditary in- 
fluence combined with that of .. situation. 1863 Ruskin 
Munera P,(1880)146 The whole nature of slavery being 
one cramp and cretinous contraction. i 

Cretion (kr7Jon). Roman Law. [ad. L. cré- 
dién-emt, n.of action from cerzére to decide, resolve : 
see CERN.] Declaration of acceptance of an in- 
heritance (see CERN v.); ¢vansf. the period or 
term allowed for this. 

1880 MuirHeap Gaius n. § 166 If the individual so insti- 
tuted desire to be heir, he must cern within the time for 
cretion. 1880 — U/piau xxii. § 27 Cretion is a certain.. 
time allowed to the instituted heir for deliberating whether or 
not it will be for his advantage to enter to the inheritance. 

Hence Cre‘tionary a., of or belonging to cretion. 

1889 Muirneap U/fian xxii. § 30 Failing to cern within 
the cretionary period. 

+ Cre'tism. Obs.—° [ad. Gr. Kpnriopds Cretan 
behaviour, lying, f. «pnricew: see next, and cf, Fr. 
crctisme (Cotgr.).] (See quot. and CRETICISM.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Creticisin or Cretismi, the Art of 
coyning or inventing lyes. Hence in later and mod. Dicts. 

+ Cretize |kritaiz), v. Obs. or arch, [ad. Gr. 
kpyticey to play the Cretan, to lie, cheat, f. Kpy77 
Crete. (Cf. 77vzs i. 12.)] 

1. ztv. To play the Cretan, 7. e. to lie, tell lies. 

@ 1653 Gouce Com. Hebv. vi. 17 To lye, was in a pro- 
verbiall speech, said, to cretize, or play the Cretian. 1842 
Blackw. Mag. Li. 17 He ‘ bounced “a little, he ‘ Cretized ’. 

+ 2. trans, To overreach or outdo by lying. Oés. 

@1673 J. Cary. in Spurgeon 7 yeas. Dav. Ps. xviii. 26 
He will Cretize the Cretians, supplant the supplanters. 

+ Cretone, cretoyne. Os. Also 5 critone. 
{a. OF. cretonné: see Godefroy.] A kind of 
seasoned soup or pottage in which rabbits, fowls, 
ete. were boiled, 

2a 1400 Alorte Arth. 197 Connygez in cretoyne. ¢1420 
Liber Cocoruu (1862) 8 Chekyns in cretone [printed 
ene). ¢1440 Anc. Cookery in //ouseh. Ord. (1790) 431 
Critone to Potage. 


| Cretonne (kraio-n, kre'ten). [a. F. cretonne 
(in Savary Dect. du Comm. 1723), according to 
Hatzfeld and Darmesteter from Crefon, a village 
of Normandy, famous for its linen manufactures. } 
The French name ofa strong fabric of hempen 
warp and linen woof; applied in England to a 
stout unglazed cotton cloth printed on one or both 
sides with a pattern in colours, and used for chair 
covers, curtains, and the ltke. 

1870 HDaseny Aunals Hoentf. Life 11. viii. 134 Chair- 
covers and sofa-covcrs, chintz or taminy,—crétonues were 


CREVICE. 


not then invented. 1886 Fuzny Folks Aun. 47 In chintz, 
silk, velvet, rep, cretonne, and satin brocatelle. azérié. 
1887 R. N. Carey Uucle Afar xix. 149 Pretty cretonne cur- 
tains. 

+ Creto‘se, a. vare—°. [Cf. next.] Chalky. 

1775 Asn, Cretose, chalky, full of chalk. 

Cretous (kiftas), a. rare. [ad. L. cré/os-us: 
see prec. and -0US.] =prec. 

1805 Luccock Nat. Wool 280 Hills of a cretous texture 
. divide Hertfordshire from.. Bedford and Cambridge. 

Creu, obs. pa. t. of Crow v. 

Creu-: see CREV- in CREVICE, etc. 

+Creue, v. Obs. rare. [f. OF. creti, creiie, 
pa. pple. of cvoistre to grow.] intr. To grow. 

c14so St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6914, Pe erle.. gart sone 
downe be hewed All be wod pat pare creued. 


Creuell, Creuett, obs. ff. CRUEL, CRUET. 

Creul, creuse, obs. ff. CRAWL v., CRUSE. 

Creutzer, obs. form of KREUTZER. 

Crevace, crevasse, obs. ff. CREVICE. 

Crevasse (krive's). [a. mod.F. crevasse =OF. 
crevace CREVICE. This F. form has been adopted 
by Alpine climbers in Switzerland in sense 1, and 
in U.S. from the French of Louisiana, etc., in sense 
2; these being too large for the notion associated 
with the corresponding Eng. form crevice.] 

1. A fissure or chasm in the ice of a glacier, usu- 
ally of great depth, and sometimes of great width. 

1823 F. Crissorp Ascent A/t. Blanc 12 The crevasses are 
supposed to be, in some places, several hundred feet deep. 


1872 C. Kine Mountains Sierra Nev. xi. 231 A glacier, 
riven with deep crevasses, yawning fifty or sixty feet wide. 
b. ¢ransf. Any similar deep crack or chasm. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afr.in Frnl, Geog. Soc. XXX. 
213 [The broad open prospect of this vast crevasse. 1863 
Dicey Federal St. 1.20 The struggles of the floundering 

horses to drag the carriages out of the ruts and crevasses. 

U.S. A breach in the bank of a river, canal, 
etc. ; used esp. of a breach in the /evée or artificial 
bank of the lower Mississippi. 

1819 Edin, Rev. XXXII. 240 A breach in the Zevée, or a 
crevasse, as it is termed, is the greatest calamity which can 
befal the landholder, 1850 B. ‘layvitor Eldorado i. (1862) 7 
‘The crevasse, by which half the city had lately been sub- 
merged, was closed. 

Crevasse (kr’ve's), v. [a. F. crevasse-r to 
form into crevasses, f. crevasse sb.] To fissure 
with crevasses. Chiefly in Creva‘ssed 7//. a., 
having crevasses; fissured, as a glacier. 

185s J. D. Forses Jour A/t. Blanc viii. 100 It is not 
much crevassed. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 11. xxvii. e71 A 
steep crevassed hill. 1892 Pad/ Jfal/G.5 Aug. 6/1 The 
glaciers. .are crevassed to the very foot. 

Crevassing (krive'sin), vb/. sb. [f. CREVASSE 
v.+-1NG 1.] Formation of crevasses. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. 459 xote, Abrupt fractures and 
excessive crevassing. 1860 TyNDALL Glace. 11. x.281 This can- 
not be the true cause of the crevassing. 


Crevat, obs. form of CRAvVAT. 

Creve, v. Obs. (or dial.). [a. F. creve-r to 
burst, split:—L. crefare to crackle, crack.] 

+1. ctv. To burst, to split. Oéds. 


c1480 Mirour Saluacioun 294s The roches..creved both 
vppe and doune. . : 

2. (Also creave, creeve) Karlier and now dial. 
form of CREE v. 

Creves, obs. f. CRAYFISH, CREVICE. 

Crevice (kre'vis’, sé. Forms: 4 crevace, -yce, 
4-5 ereveys, (creu-), cravas(e, (crau-), 4-6 
ereves, (ereu-), 4-7 crevesse, (creu-), 5 creveis, 
creuys, crayues, (cref(fjeys, crefes), 5-6 
eraues, 6 crevisse, craivesse, 5-7 creuice, 6-7 
creuis, (erev-), 7 creuas, crevasse, creuise, 7-8 
crevise, 8 crivess, 5- crevice. [ME. crevace, a. 
OF. crevace, mod.F. cvevasse:—late L. crepatza, f. 
L. crepare to creak, rattle, crack: cf. CREVE. Al- 
ready in the 14thc. the stress began to be shifted to 
the first syllable, and the unaccented second syllable 
to be weakened to -esse, -isse, -ce. The mod.F. 
form has been re-adopted in CREVASSE. ] 

1. A crack producing an opening in the surface 
or throngh the thickness of anything solid ; a cleft, 
rift, chink, fissure. 

¢ 1340 Gaw, & Gr. Ant. 2183 A creuisse of an olde cragge. 
1382 Wycuir Nehem. iv. 7 The chinys or cravasis be- 
gunnen to be closid. ¢ 1384 Cuaucer //. Fame 2086 Hyt 
gan out crepe at somme crevace. e1400 Lanfranc’s 
Cirurg. 134 If be creveis [4/S, B. creffeys] perse not pe 
brayn scolle. 1552 Hutort, Craues or creues. Vide in 
chyncke. 1562 Turner Herbad n. (1568) 167 b, With a 
barcke gapynge and havinge crevisses. 1592 W. PERKINS 
Case Conse. \1619) 202 Hee sees but one little beame of the 
Sunne, by a small creuise. «1628 PRESTON New Covt. 
(1634) 77 There was but a little crevis opened. 1678 tr. 
Gaya’s Arms War 73 Care must be had that there be no 
Cracks, Flaws, Crevasses, nor Honey Combs in her 
Cylender. 1712 Strete Sfect. No. 266 p 4 To peep ata 
Crevise, and look in at People. 1774 Gotpsm. Wat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 286 In winter it lies hid in the crevices of walls. 
1860 T'yNDALt Glac. 1. xx. 335 Water .. percolating freely 
through the crevices. .to all depths of the glacier. fk 

b. spec. in Afining. A fissure in which a deposit 
of ore or metal is found. Also aé/rz6, 

1872 Raymonp Statist. A/ines 262 The crevice is filled 
with a mixture of carbonate of lead and bunches of unde- 


CREVICE. 


composed galena. 1870 Atcurriry Boérland 175 Gold .. 
known as ‘crevice gold’, from. . being picked out of crevices 
in the bed-rock. ; 

ce. Rarely = Crevassg, in a glacier. 

1852 Avs. Smitn in Blackw, Alag, LXXI. 53 Tairraz, 
who preceded me, had jumped over a crevice. 

+3. A deep furrow or channel, Ods. Cf. Cre- 
VICED. 

(Quot. 1609 is doubtful), ; : 

1580 Baret Adv. C 1610 Leaues, wherein Creuises, or 
smal lines are seene .. folia striata, 1609 W.M. Man in 
Moone (1849) 18 Pish, your band hangeth right enought, 
what, yet more crevises in your stockings? 

+ Cre‘vice,. [f. prec., or ad. F. cvevasser : see 
CREVASSE v.] ¢vans. To make crevices in; to 
fissure, crack, split. Oés. exc. in pa.pple. CREVICED. 

1624 Wotton Elem. Archit. in Relig. Wotton, (1672) 20 
They [the stones] are more apt..to pierce with their points 
.-and so to crevice the Wall, 

Crevice, obs. form of CraYFisi. 

Creviced (kre'vist), 4/. a. Also 6 creuised, 
-ished, 6-8 crevissed, 7 -assed. [f. CREVICE 50. 
or v.+-ED.] Iltaving crevices, chinks, or cracks ; 
fissured. +b. Deeply furrowed or channelled. 
+c. Indented (of leaves, etc.). 

1558-68 Warpe tr. Alexis’ Secr. (1568) rob, A kynde of 
poulse corne. havynge .. the codde crevised about, 1578 
Lyte Doedoens v. xii. 561 Long narrow leaues, sometinies 
creuished or slightly toothed about the edges. 1583 J. 
Hicoins tr. Funtus’ Nomenctator (N.), Columna striata.. 
a carved or crevissed pillar, with long strakes or lines made 
therin. 1678 tr. Gaya’s Aruts War 22 It is screwed and 
rifled; that is to say, wrought and crevassed in the inside 
from tbe Muzzel to the Breech, in form of a Screw. 1725 
Brapviey Fam, Dict. s.v. Fuge ieee A rough, rugged 
and crevissed Bark. 1806 J. Graname Birds of Scotl. 71 
Some green branch Tbat midway down shoots from the 
creviced crag. 186: Mrs. Norton Lady La G.1. 44 The 
prisoned streamlet. .undermining all the creviced bank. 

Crevis(e, -ish(e, -isse, -ys(e, obs. ff. CRay- 
FISH, CREVICE. 

Crew ! (kr#}. Forms: 5-7 crue, 5-6 crewe, 6- 
crew, [a. OF. creue increase, augmentation, re- 
inforcement, sb. fem. f. pa. pple. of crozstre to 
grow, increase, etc. ; perh. in part aphetic form of 
acrewe, Accrvr, which easily became a@ crue. 

Documentary evidence for zcrewe (in Eng.) is not known 
of so early a date as that for crewe. In the general sense, 
both words go back to an early date in OF.; but in the 
special sense ‘ military reinforcement’ Godefroy’s examples 
of creue, acreue are only of 1554-8.} 

I. +1. An augmentation or reinforcement of a 
military force; hence, a body of soldiers organized 
for a particular purpose, as to garrison a fortress, 
for an expedition, campaign, etc.; a band or 
company of soldiers. Ods. 

1455 Rolls of Parl. 34 Hen. VI, c. 46 The wages of ccc 
nen ordeigned to be with him for a Crue over the ordinary 
charge abovesaid. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 444 The Frensh 
kynge sent soone after into Scotlande a crewe of Frenshe- 
men, to ayde suche enemyes as Kyng Edwarde there had. 
1548 Hatt Chron. 175b, Sir Simon Mondford with a great 
crew, was appoynted to keep the dounes and the five Portes. 
3550 Acts Privy Council £, (1891) HI. 5 It was thought 
Necessarie to encrease the crewe of Berwicke with a more 
nombre of men. 1577-87 Hotinsnep Chron, III. 808/2 
To be generall of the crue..sent into Spaine. 

2. By extension: Any organized or associated 
force, band, or body of armed men. 


1570 Levins A/anip. 94 A crewe,caterua, 1575 CHURCH- 


yarp CAippes (1817) 134 To foster and nourishe this crue of 


men in the marshall arte and rules of warre. 1608 SHaks. 
Per.v.i. 176 A crew of pirates came and rescued me. 1667 
Mitton 7, Z. xu. 38 A crew, wbom like Ambition joyns 
With him or under hin totyrannize. 1786 Gitrin A/¢s. & 
Lakes Cuméld, (1788) II. 128 Those crews of outlawed 
banditti, who under the denomination of Moss-troopers, 
plundered the country. 1866 Kinostey Herew. i. (1875) 25 
Hg, had fallen in with Hereward and his crew of house- 
carls. 

3. A number of persons gathered together in 
association ; 2 company. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 51 Don Ferardo one of the 
chiefe gouernours of the citie. .had a courtly crew of gentle- 
women soiourning in his pallaice. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. 
iv. 7 There a noble crew Of lords and ladies stood on every 
side, 3632 Mitton L’Adlegro 33 Mirth, admit me of thy 
crew. 1641 Brome (f/t/e’, A fous Crew, or the Merry 
Beggars. 1732 Lepiarp Sethos 1}. vu. 10g Ahout break of 
day..this monstrous tatter'd crew entered the city. 1832 
W. Irvine Alhambra I. 188 As gaunt and ragged asa crew 
of eS 

. (ransf. An assemblage of animals or things. 

1607 Rowrannos Dr, Merrie-man (1609) 15 A Crew of 
Foxes, all on theening set, Togeather at a Countrie Hen. 
roost met. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. To Rdr., The 
same bodies crew of atoms. 1704 Swirt Salt. Bhs. (1711) 
246 Excrescencies in form of Teats, at which a Crew of ugly 
Monsters were greedily sucking. 1877 V. IV, Linc. Gloss., 
Crew, a confused crowd. It may jo applied to lifeless 
things as well as living. ‘You nivver seed such a crew o’ 
plough-jags as we hed to-year’. 

4. A number of persons classed together (by the 
speaker) from actual connexion or cominon charac- 
teristics; often with derogatory qualification or 
connotation ; lot, set, gang, mob, herd. 

1570 B. Gooce’/’op, Aingd. 1. 281 The supper serueth 
for desertes, with papistes cuery where .. And is not this a 
goodly crewe? 1g8r Mutcaster Positions v. (1887) 35 A 
crew of excellent painters. 1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. V/, 11. ii 
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Pride, at Somersets Ambition, At Buckingham, and all the 
Crew of them. 1628 Prynne Loue-lockes 27 They would be 
singular and different from the vulger Crue. ae Footr 
Trip Calais u. Wks. 1799 HH. 358 Lady Artty .. You want 
some tate torun tattling withtothe restofthecrew. //etly. 
Crew? I don’t understand what your Ladyship means by 
the crew; tho’ we are servants, we may be as good Chris- 
tians as otber people, I hope. 1884 W. C. Sait Wikdrostan 
Bo All the ravenous crew Of jobbers and promoters, 

II. Specific or technical uscs, from 2, 

5. A body or squad of workmen engaged upon a 
particular picce of work, or under one foreman or 
overscer, a gang. 

In U.S. and Canada esf. one of the companies or gangs 
of men engaged together in lumber-cutting, in working 
a railway train, etc. 

208 Dampier Voy. I}. 11. 88, I was yet a Stranger to this 
work, therefore remained with 3 of the old Crew to cut more 
Logwood. 1701 Aberdeen Burgh Kec. 21 Apr., Divisions 
intocrews for carying sting burdens. 1808 Forsytn Beauties 
Scotl, V. 434 Every four men, which is called a crew, are 
said to quarry one hundred and four thcusand slates ina 
year. 1860 Harfer's Mag. XX. 444 A crew consists of 
from twenty to thirty men in charge of the ‘ Boss’, of whom 
two are experienced choppers, two barkers and sled-tenders, 
etc. 1878 Lumberman's Gaz.g Feb., Logging crews are 
coming out of the woods there. ; 

6. Naut, a. A gang of men on a ship of war, 
placed under the direction ofa petty officer, or told 
off for some particular duty, as manning a boat, etc. 

1692 Order in J. Love Mariner's Fewel (1724'120 Quarter- 
Gunner, Carpenter's Crew, Steward, Cook. a1joo B. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew, Crew, the Coxon and Rowers in the 
Barge or Pinnace, are called the Boats-crew, in distinction 
from the Complement of Men on Board the Ship, who are 
term'd the Shifs-Company, not Crew. 1712 W. Rocers 
Voy. 7 Henry Oliphant, Gunner, with eight Men call'd 
the Gunners Crew. 1726 Suetvockr Voy. round World 
(1757) 18 To order the cooper and his crew to trim the casks. 
1836 Marryvat A/idsh. Easy xxv, Among the boat's crew 
taken with him by Captain Wilson. 1868 Smytu Saélor's 
Word-bk, 222 There are in ships ot war several particular 
crews or gangs, as the gunner’s, carpenter's, sailinaker's, 
blacksmith’s, armourer's, and cooper’s crews. — 

b. The whole of the men belonging to and 
manning a ship, boat, or other vesscl afloat. (Now 
the leading sense.) 

In a general sense the ship’s crew includes all under the 
captain, but in a more restricted sense it is applied to the 
men only, to the exclusion of the officers. 

1694 SmitH & Watrorp Ace. Sev. Late Voy, w. (1711) 170 
Whoever of a Ships Crew sees a dead Whale, cries out Fish 
mine. 1699 Dampier Vey. II. 11. 86 Supposing the Captain 
and Crew would soon be with him. 1736 Aaz, Capt. X. 
Boyle 176, 1 did not know how todispose of the Ship and 
the rest of the Crew. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S¢. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat. (1799) I. p. liv, Phe corrupted air. .carries off the seamen 
of our trading vessels by whole crews at once. 1817 W. 
Setwyn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) Il. 904 Whether the ship 
was thus destroyed..by the captainandcrew. 1847 Grote 
Greece 1. x\. (1862) HII. 447 The Egyptians..had captured 
five Grecian ships with their entire crews. 1893 Whitaker's 
Almanac 617 The stroke oar in the Oxford crew.. Both 
crews came to Putney on tlie same day. 

Crew *, crue (kr). dia’. Also creuh, crow, 
crough. [app. of British origin: cf. earlier Welsh 
crew, cran, whence the singulative mod.W. crewy7, 
crowyn pen, sty, hovel, Comish crow sty, hovel, 
hut, croz moh pig-sty, now in Comwall a ‘pig's 
crow ’, Breton £raox stable, stall, shecp-cote ; Irish 
crd pen, hut, hovel; cf. Croo.] 

1. A pen, cote, or fold for animals, as pigs, sheep, 
fowls. 

1669-81 Wortipce Dict. Rust., Swyn-hnll, or Swine-crice, 
a hog sty. 1863 Morton Cyc/. Agric. Gloss., Pig’s-crough 
(Cornw.), pig-stye. 1878 Cusdbrid, Gloss., Swine creuh,a 
pig-sty; a dirty hull or house. ‘ Her house is na better ner 
a swine creuh’, 1879 Shropshire Word-dk., Crew, a pen 
for ducks and geese. [So in Cheshire and Sheffield Gloss.| 

b. Hence crew-yard, a close or yard with sheds 
for cattle. 

1778 T. Bateman A gists. Tithe (ed. 2) 61 Confined tothe 
House, or in a crew-yard. 1867 Sfam/ford Mercury 20 
Sept. (in WM. IV. Linc. Gloss., With hay and straw, and use 
of crews and sheds..with the use of the crew-yards until 
the sth of April next. 188: Gainsburgh Times 21 Jan., 
The crew-yard wilt soon be required, : 

2. (In Cormmwall crow.) A hut, a cabin. 

1880 1’. Cornwall Gloss., Crow, (as in crowd), a hut; a 
small house. 

Crew, pa. t. of Crow z. 

+Crewe. Obs. rare—'. [a. OF. crue.] A pot. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Feb. 209 Often crost with the 
priestes crewe [g/oss. holy water pott] And often halowed 
with holy-water dewe. 

Crewel (kriél), sb. Forms: 5-6 crule, 6 
crewle, crulle, cruele, croole, croylle, (crue, 
crewe), 6-7 crewell, 6-8 cruel 1, 7-crewel. [Of 
obscnre origin: app. the earliest forms were mono- 
syllabic, crule, crewle, croole, some of which are 
still dialectal. 


Connexion with cruZ/, s.w. dial. form of Cua, or its Du. 
cognate érufa curl, Arudlen to curt, has been suggested 5 
but the vowel sounds do not agree.] 


1. A thin worsted yarn, (according to Bailey) 
of two threads, used for tapestry and embroidery ; 
also formerly for making fringes, laces, vestments, 
hosiery, etc. 

These yarns, being produced in different colours and used 


72 Winke at the Duke of Suffolkes insolence, At Beaufords ( in combination inthe making of one article, are often spoken 
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of in the plural. The name is also applied to the balls or 
bobbins on which the yarn is wound up for use, ‘The name 
appears to have become obsolete about 1800, except in 
dialects, and to have been reintroduced to general use about 
1860 in connexion with CrewEL-work, q.Vv. 

1494 in Rogers Agric. & Prices 560/2, 11 oz. Crile. 1496 
Tbut. /4, 3\bs. Crule of different Senn. 1s0a Privy Purse 
Exp. Lliz, York (1830) &3 \tm for blake crewle to purfulle 
the rosysvjd. 1553 /uv. Ch. Goods in Ann. Litchfield IV. 
38, ij coopes, on of redd sitke, thother of cheked crulle. 
01655 Juv. in I. Halt Lz. Soc. (1887) 150 A lytle stoole 
covered withe Nedle worcke checkerid wt" white, blewe, & 
tawnye crucil. 1567 Hsl/s & Inv. N. C, (Surtees) 250, ij 
longe guishings of croole,wrowght wt! the nedle, & a car- 
pett clothe that is in workinge with crooles for the same. 
1571 /bidt, 364, viij Ibs. of sewing crewie. 1625 FLeTCuER 
Noble Gent, v.i, An old hat..and on it for a band A skeine 
of crimson cruetl. 1653 Watton sineler 115 A May-flie, 
you may make his body with greenish coloured crewel. 
1755 JouNnson, Crewel, yarn twisted and wound ona knot 
or ball. ¢1750 in H. Walpole Vertuc’s Anecit. Paint.(1789) 
IV. 144 While crewel o'er the canvass drawn Becanie a river 
oralawn. 1787 Mrs. Trimmer Gicon. Charity 79 Vinders 
herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 1855 Rouinson Whitby 
Gloss., Crules worsted of all-colours for fancy needle-work. 
1858 Simmonns Dict. Trade, Crewel, worsted twisted in 
knots, and sold for tapestry, and embroidery work; now 
called Bertin wool. 1865 Cornzh. Alag, Feb. 216 In rising to 
receive him, she threw down her fle of crewels. 

B. The forms crewe, cre occur : perl. as scribal 


errors, 

3552-3 /uv. Ch. Goods in Ann, Litchfield IV. 10 In this 
chapell a vestement of grenne crewe, a vestement of redd 
crue, a cope of grenne crue, /did. 41 Vestements of crewe, 

2. Short for CREWEL-Work, 

Mo. You might do it in crewel. , 

3. atirtd. +a. Made of crewel. Ods. or dial. 

1550-1600 [see Cappis!2b]. 1596 Nasur Saffron Walden 
zo ‘Lo buy him cruel strings to his bookes. 1599 RortER 
Angry Wom. Abingd. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 286 He will 
have His cruel garters cross about the knee. 2605 Silaks. 
Learw iv. 7. 1633 Suirtey Bird in Cage wv. ii, 1 speak 
the prologue to our mixed audience of silk and crewel 
gentlemen in the hangings [¢. ¢. the tapestry figures}. 1867 
F. Francts Angling i. (1880) 42 A yellow crewel body 
with red hackle and dun turkey wing. : 

b. Pertaining to or embroidered with CREWEL- 
WORK: crewel yarn =sense 1, 

1882 Miss Brapvon A/t. Roya? HH. iv. 58 Throwing back 
his dark head upon a crewel anti-macassar. 1887 Daily 
News 21 Nov. 2’7 ‘There is a moderate business doing. .in 
knitting and crewel yarns. 

Ilenee Crew’el v. ¢rans. (dial.) to ornament with 

crewel-work embroidery: see also quot. 1869. 
Crew’elist,one who works crewel-work. Crew'el- 
lery, crewcl-work collectively. (All recent.) 
_ 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Crewel, to cover a ball or other ob- 
ject with particoloured worsted worked in a peculiar man- 
ner. 1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gloss., Creal, to wind twine, or 
anything of the kind, is to creal it.. The process of doing 
samplers, or other worsted needte-work, ts spoken of as 
creating, 1881 Standard 16 July 5/2 She was unable to 
dispose of her crewellery, her fans. 1880 Darly Ted. Wanted 
a good crewelist. ' 

Crewel ”, cruel. A local name of the Cowslip 
in Devon and Somerset. 

1847-78 in HaLtiwe Le, 

Crewel, obs. form of Crue. 

Crewels (krzélz), st. pl. Sc. Also cruels. 
[f F. dcrouclles scrofula.] The king’s evil, scrofula. 

1660 J. Lamont Déary (1815) 154 (Jam.) The Lady Pal- 
cleuch. .had the cruclls in hir arme. 1721 Woprow ///s¢. 
Il. 445 (Jam.) His right hand and right knee broke out ina 
running sore, called the cruels. 18:8 Scotr //rt, Alidd. 
xlvii, Having a beloved child sick to death of the Crewels. 
1824 — St. Honan ii, ‘A puir body's bairn that had gotten 
the cruells.’ 1880 Antrim and Down Gloss., Cruels, the 
king’s evil. : : 

Crew'el-work. /¢. Work done with crewels 
or worsted yarns; applied to a specics of em- 
broidery which became fashionable about 1860, 
in which a design is worked in worsted on a back- 
ground of linen or cloth. 

1863 E. J. May Stronges of NV. 13 }n one of the windows 
by a small table, occupied in some crewel work, sat the 
venerable lady. 1885 E. Garretr A? Any Cost xiv. 255 
Bending over her crewel work. 

Crewet, -ette, obs. forms of CRUET. 

Crewless (krilés), a. [f Crew! + -Less.] 
Without a crew. 

1889 Standard 26 Mar., The schooner floated helmless 
and crewless. 

Crewse, crewyse, obs. ff. Cruse. 

Creyance, Creyme, obs. ff. CrEascr, CREAM. 

Creyer, Creyfish: see CraYER, etc. 

Creyse, -ery, var. of CROISE, CRoISERY. 

Creyste, obs. form of Crest. 

Criance, obs. form of CREANCE. 

Criature, obs. f. CREATURE, CREAToIt. 

Crib (krib), 56. Forms: 1, 4- crib; also 1, 
3-6 cryb, 3-7 cribbe, 4 kribbe, 4-5 crybe, 4-6 
crybbe, 5 crebe, 7 cribb, krib’b, (crub. [A 
common WGer, sb.: OF. c776(6) fem. = OF ns. 
cribbe, OS. kribbja: MDu. cribbe, Du. kri6, krible), 
ONG. chrippa (MUG. and mod. G, ripe). Sup- 
posed to be etymologically related to MEG, 4rebe 
masc. basket, which may again stand in ablaut 
relation to 4orb, Corr: sce Kluge, Franck.] 

1. A barred receptacle for fodder used in cow, 
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sheds and fold-yards; also in fields, for beasts 
lying out during the winter; a CratcH. (In 
nearly all early quots. applied to the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid; cf. Cratcu sé.) 

axooo Crist 1426 (Gr.) Ic leg cildgeong on crybbe. 
¢ 1200 OrMIN 3711 Te Laferrd Jesu Crist Wass le33d inn 
asse cribbe. a 1300 Cursor M. 11253 (Cott.) In a crib he sal be 
funden. 1340 HampoLe Pr. Comsc. 5200 Born..and layd.. 
In a cribbe, bytwen an ox and an asse. c1400 Afol, Loll, 
97 Pe oxe knowib his weldar, and be as pe crib of his lord. 
1535 CoveRDALE $04 xxxix. 9 Wyll the vnicorne be so tame 
as. .toabyde still by thy cribbe? 1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s 
Husb, 1, (1586) 142 b, Serpents, that many tymes lie hid 
under their [sheep’s] Cribbes. 1602 SHaxs. //avt. V. ii. 87 
Let a Beast be Lord of Beasts, and his Crib shall stand at 
the Kings Messe. 1712 Pore Messiah 79 The steer and 
lion at one crib shall meet. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. 
Forest v, The animal could move about a little and eat out 
ofher crib. 1884 Mest Sussex Gaz. 25 Sept. Advt., Circular 
iron and oak bullock cribs. 

b. &. C. Ch. A representation of the manger in 
which the infant Christ was laid, erected in churches. 

1885 Catholic Dict. s.v., The present custom of erecting a 
crib in the churches at Cbristmas time..began during the 
thirteenth century. 

ce. Astron. The star-cluster Prasepe in Cancer. 

1551 Recorve Cast. Knowl. (1556) 266 Cancer containing 
8 stars, beside a cloudy tract which is named y° Manger or 
Crybbe. @1718 R. Cumpertand Orig. Gentiune Antig. 
(1724) 93 The constellation Cancer, in which the Aselli and 
their crib is plac’d. , 

2. ‘ The stall or cabin of an ox’ (J... 

a1%340 Hampoce Psalter 512 Nete sall noght be in kribbis. 
x61 Bipte Proz. xiv. 4 Where no Oxen are, the crib is 
cleane. 1841 Lane Arad. Nes. I. 13 The Merchant.. went 
to the bull’s crib, and sat down there, and the driver came 
and took out the bull. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 
416/2 The calf-house ,. should be .. divided into separate 
sparred cribs or hutches. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Crib,a 
small cote to put young calves in. 

3. A smal] habitation, cabin, hovel; a narrow 
room ; fig. a confined space. 

1597 SHaAKS. 2 //en. JV, m1. i. 9 Why rather (Sleepe) lyest 
thou in smoakie Cribs.. Then in the perfum’d Chambers of 
the Great? 1840 CLouGH Amoxurs de Voy. 1. 6 The world.. 
Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow crib. 1886 
Besant Chiédr. Gibeon 1. vi, There were no confessional 
cribs and nocandles. 1887 Hart Caine Deemzster xxviii. 
185 Shutting himself in this dusty crib, the Bishop drew 
from under the bed a glass-covered case. 

b. Thieves slang. A dwelling-house, shop, pub- 
lic-house, etc. 70 crack a crib: see CRACK Y. 11, 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Crib, a house, sometimes 
applied to shops. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xix, Now, my 
dear, about that crib at Chertsey. 1844 J. T. Hewverr 
Parsons & W. xxii, The grocer’s crib, as he called it, 

ce. A lock-up; a bridewell. ocal. 
1847-78 in HALLIWELL. 1879 in Shropshire Word-bk, 


4, fig. A ‘berth’, ‘place’, situation. slang. 

186s Hatton Bitter Sweets vii, It's a snug crib this. 

5, A smal] rectangular bed for a child, with 
barred or latticed sides. (Somctimes /oosely = 


cradle.) 

1649 Bury Wills (1850) 220 One trundle bedstead and an 
halfe trundle bedstead,a cribb. 1828 WesstTeR, Crid.. 6. 
A small frame for a child to sleep in. 1832 Hr. Martineau 
Weal or Woe vii. 86 Fergus was kneeling at the foot of the 
child’s crib, 1887 W. Cottins Dead Secret (1861) 77 Hav- 
ing a nurse to engage and a crib to buy. 

+b. transf. Child, baby. Oés. Cf. CRIBBER 1. 

1joz Lavy Mary Coxe in Cowper MSS. 11. 447 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) Your Crib is well, and all are yours. /dzd. 
453 Inquire me out a nursery maid, because your crib is 
weaning. 

6. fig. ta. A close-fisted person, one who keeps 
a tight hold of what he has. Oés. 

16z2 Mase tr. Aleman's Guzman d ALf. 1.251 That his 
wife be close-fisted, a very Crib. 

b. +? Provender, supply offood. Thieves’ cant. 
Obs. Cf. Crippine 5. Also a miner’s ‘bait’ or 
provisions. 

164% Brome You. Crew uu. Wks. 1873 III. 388 Here's 
Pannum and Lap, and good Poplars of Yarrum To fill up 
the Crib, and to comfort the Quarron. 1881 Raymonp J/zn- 
ing Gloss., Crib..3 Aminer’s luncheon. 1889 Daily News 
4 Apr. 4/8 In the pocket of each of the garments was a 
pasty and a ‘crib’ (apparently a small loaf). 

If. +7. A wickerwork basket, pannier, or the 
like. In quot. 1648 a bag. Ods. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) 1V. 353 Pey putte hym ina 
litel cribbe i-schape asa litel bote. 1398 — Barth. De P. 
R. xix Cxxviii, (1495) 934 Fiscella is a lytyll euenlonge 
crybbe or a panyer woue wyth smale roddes of wylow. 
1648 Davenant Loug Vac. London, With canvas crib To 
girdle tied.. Where worms are put, which must sinall fish 
Betray at night to earthen dish. 1676 Wortipce Cyder 
(1691 112 You may havea Basket or Crib..and put Straw 
round it in the inside. 

b. The Bin used in hop-picking. 

¢ 1830 Mrs. Snerwoop in Honlston Tracts III. Ixxii. 10 
Come along this way to the crib (that is, the sheet or cloth 
into which the hop blossoms are cut). 

+8. A crate or measure of glass. Obs. (Cf. 
CraTE 2b, CRADLE 6c.) 

1688 RK. Hotme Armoury ut. 385/1 A Load of Glass is 
two Kribbs; a Krib is 100 or 150 Wee of cut Glass. 

9. Sali-making. An apparatus like a hay-rack 
in which the salt is placed to drain after boiling. 
? Obs. 

¢1682 J. Co1uins Afaking of Salt 54 The Liquor that 
Dreyues from the Salt in the Cribs is a sort of Bittern. 
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19753 CHAMBERS Cyct, Sufp. s. v., Crid in the English 
Salt Works.. These cribs are like hay-racks, wide at the 
top, and tapering to a narrow bottom, with wooden ribs 
..placed so close, that the salt cannot easily fall through 
them. 

10. A wickcrwork contrivance for catching sal- 
mon ; a CRUIVE. 

1873 Act 36-7 Vict. c. 71 Sched. 1, License Duties .. 
For each..weir .. box, crib, or cruive. J/did. § 17 Any 
legal fishing mill dam not having a crib, box, or cruive. 


ll. A framework of bars or spars for strengthen- 


ing, support, etc. ; see quots. Cf. CRADLE sh, 6. 

1693 Phzl. Trans. XVII. 895 Preserving the Banks of 
Rivers, by building Wings or Cribs to break tbe force of the 
Water. 1708S. Motyneux /é7d. XXVI1. 38 A large Tub.. 
of Wood inclosed with a Crib made of Brick and Lime, 
1883 F. M. Crawrorpb 4/r. /saacs iii. 49 As tbe crib holds 
the ship in her place while she is building. 

12. Afixing. A framework of timber, etc., lining 
a shaft, to prevent the earth from caving in, or 
water from trickling through. 

1839 Ann. Reg. 41 It was necessary to construct what is 
termed a crib; that is a cylinder corresponding to the 
dimensions of the shaft. 1853r GREENWELL Coa/l-trade 
Terms Northumb. & Durh. 19 Common cribs are circles of 
wood, usually oak, from 4 to 6 inches square, and are used 
to support the sides of a pit when the stone is bad. 1881 
Pop. Sc. Monthly X1X. 28 A shaft or crib is sunk. .to pre- 
vent the sides from caving in. 

13. A rectangular frame of logs or beams strongly 
fastened together and secured under water to form 
a pier. dam, cte.; sometimes including the super- 
structure raised upon it. (Canada & U.S.) 

1874 Knicnt Dict, Mech. Crib..6. A structure of logs to 
be anchored with stones. Cribs are used for biidge-piers, 
ice-breakers, dams, etc. 1881 Proc. /ust. Civ. Engineers 
LXINI. 268 (Cribwork in Canada) Cribs are merely open or 
close boxes, made of timbers strongly framed together. 
1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 7/2 Fourteen men were employed 
at a crib in the lake at the outer end of the tunnel. 

14. A small raft of boards or staves to be floated 
down a small stream, a number of which are made 
up into a large raft. (Caxzada & U.S.) 

1813 W. Jonson Reports X, Light cribs of boards would 
float over the dam in safety. 1880 Lumdberman’s Gaz. 28 
Jan., When the streams get wide enough the ‘sticks’ are 
made into ‘cribs’, and these, again, are made up into 
‘rafts’ .. Cribs are formed of about 20 sticks of timber 
fastened between two logs called ‘floats’. 

15. A bin or place with sparred or slatted sides 
for storing Indian corn (=Corn-cr1B b); also for 
salt and other commodities. U.S. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Caftiv. N. Amer. 258 The corn [is 
preserved] in cribs, constructed of small poles and bark of 
trees, 1828 WessterR, Cr’d..5. A small building, raised on 
posts, for storing Indiancorn. 1864 /d:d...4. A box or bin 
for storing grain, salt, etc. 


III. 16. Cards. The set of cards made up of 
two (or one) thrown out from each player’s hand, 


_ and given to the dealer, in the game of cribbage. 


b. Also, short for CRIBBAGE. (co//og.) 

1680 Cotton Compt. Gamester viii, Sometimes it so 
happens that he is both bilkt in hand and crib. 1870 Harpy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle 79 (Cribbage) The players .. each 
throw out two [cards] for the crib, face downwards. .The 
four cards constituting ‘crib’ belong to the dealer. did. 
80 Having counted his hand, the dealer proceeds in like 
manner to count his crib. 1885 Sfexdard 3 Apr. 2/6 He 
bad played..at ‘whist’ and ‘ crib’. 

IV. Senses from Crip v. 

17. The act of ‘cribbing’; a petty theft. 
CRIB v. 5.) rare. 

1855 Browninc Fra Lifppo Lippi 148 To confess Their 
cribs of barrel-droppings, candle-ends, 

18. Something ‘cribbed’ or taken without ac- 
knowledgement, as a passage from an author; a 
plagiarism. (co//oq.) 

1834 Mepwin Angler in Wales 1. 207 That's a crib from 
Waller, I declare. 1876 A. M, Fairpaixn in Contemp. Rev. 
June 130 It wasa crib from himself, 

19. A translation of a classic or other work in a 
foreign language, for the illegitimate use of 
students. (co/loq.) 

1827 Lytton Pe/ham I, ii. 1x, I could read Greek fluently, 
and even translate it through tbe medium of the Latin ver- 
sion technically called a crib. 1861 Hucues Yom Brown 
at Oxf. xxxix. (1889) 375 Schoolboys caught by their master 
using a crib. 

V. 20. attrib. and Comb., as crib timber-work 
(see sense 13); crib-biter, a horse addicted to 
crib-biting ; also fig.; crib-biting, the vice or 
morbid habit of seizing the manger (or other 
object) with the teeth and at the same time noisily 
drawing in the breath (wizd-sucking) ; crib-strap 
(sce quot.) ; eribwork, work consisting or formed 
of cribs (scnse 13); also arid. 

1809 Shorting Mag. XXXIV. 100 A bay horse. .found to 
be a *crib-biter. 1832 Marryat \V. Forster xl, I have lately 
used iron pens, for I’m a devil of a crib-biter. 183: Av. 
eg. 25 Horses had the habit of *crib-biting in very differ- 
ent degrees. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Crib-strap (ATen- 
age), a neck-throttler for crib-biting and wind sucking 
horses. 13884 //arper’s Mag. Sept. 621/2 Sluices..are con- 
structed through a inass of “crib timber-work. 1873 RoBERT- 
soN “ngin, Notes 56 *Cribwork..consists of logs notched 
on to eachother in layers at right angles. 1881 /’roc, Inst. 
Cru. Engineers 1. XIII. 271 A cribwork pier is easily ripped 
up and removed by an ordinary spoon Tied 


(See 


CRIBBAGE. 


Crib (krib), v.  [f. Crip sd.] 

+1. intr. ?To feed at a crib. (In quot. humor- 
ously of persons.) Ods. rare. 

¢ 1460 Towneley Myst. 89, 1 fare fulle ylle, At youre man- 
gere..Syrs, let us cryb furst for oone thyng or oder. 

2. ¢rans. To shut up as in a crib or small com- 
partment, to confine within a small space or nar- 
row limits ; to hamper. (In modern use generally 
as an echo of Shaks.; cf. CaBIN v. 3.) 

1605 SHaks. Macé. 1. iv. 24 Now I am cabin’d, crib’d, 
confin’d, bound in. 1743 E. Poston Pratler (1747) I. 15% 
How must that which is boundless..be confin’d and cribb’d 
up within the narrow Limits of my..finite Capacity! 1826 
De Quincey Lessing Wks. XIII. 236 The mind of Lessing 
was not cribbed and cabined within the narrow sphere of 
others. 1876 Brackie Songs Relig. & Life 34 Vainly the 
narrow wit of narrow men Within the walls wbich priestly 
lips have blest.. Would crib thy presence. 

b. To lock up, imprison. Joca/, (Cru1B sé. 3 c.) 

1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii, They should be arrested, 
cribbed, tried, and hrought in for Botany Bay. 

3. intr. To lie as inacrib. (Cris sé. 5.) Ods. 

1661 GaupEN Axti-Baal-Berith 35 (L.) Who sought to 
make the..hishops to crib in a Presbyterian trundle-bed. 

4. trans. To furnish with cribs. (CRIB sé. 1.) 

1669 WortipGEe Syst. Agric. v. § 2 (1681) 67 A large 
Sheep-house for the housing of Sheep in winter, which may 
be Sheep-cribbed round about and in the middle too, to 
fother them therein. 

5. To furnish with a crib or framework of timber. 
(CRIB sé, 11-13.) 

1861 7imes 29 Aug., The [oil-] wells are sunk and cribbed to 
a depth of from 40 to 60 feet. 1862 /di¢. 21 Jan., The sbaft 
of tbe [coal-] pit was cribbed round with oak timber. 

6. ‘io make up (timber) into cribs or small rafts. 


U.S. (Crip sé. 14.) 

1876 in Minnesota Ref. (1880) XXV. 524 Any person who 
may do..any manual labour in cutting, cribbing or towing 
any logs or timber in this state. 

7. collog. To pilfer, purloin, steal ; to appropriate 
furtively (a small part of anything). [Prob. orig. 
thieves’ slang, connected with sense 7 of the sb.] 

1748 Dycue Dict., Crid, to witbhold, keep back, pinch, or 
thieve a part out of money given to lay out for necessaries. 
1772 Foore Nadob 1. Wks. 1799 II. 298 A brace of birds 
and a hare, that I cribbed this morning out of a basket of 
game. 1795 Hull Advertiser 31 Oct. 4/2 We would never 
have cribb'd your papers. 1825 Coppetr Rur Rides 28 
Bits of ground cribbed..at different times from the forest. 
1862 Mrs. H. Woop A/rs. Hallib. 11. xii. 204 We crib the 
time from play-hours. 1884 77zes (Weekly Ed.) 17 Oct. 
2/3 How many Tory seats he can crib there. 

absol, 1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) I. 174 Cribhing 
from the till. @ 1839 PraED Poems (1864) II. 8 Both of old 
were known to crib, And both were very apt to fib! 

8. collog. To take or copy (a passage, a piece of 
translation, etc.) without acknowledgement, and 
use as one’s own; to plagiarize. 

1778 J. Home Alfred Prol., And crib the prologue from 
the bill of fare. 1844 J. T. Hewretr Parsons & W. x\vii, 
Flogged for cribbing another boy’s verses. 1862 Sata Ac- 
cepted Addr. 168 Antiquarian anecdotes (cribbed from 
Hone, etc.). 

absot. 1862 SHirtey Nuge Crit. vi. 266, 1 rather suspect 
that Homer..cribbed without. .compunction from every old 
ballad that came in his way. 3892 Pad/ A/all G. 19 Oct. 
3/1 At school..it was dishonourable to ‘crib’ because it 
would be to unfairly injure. .others. ; 

9. intr. Of horses: To practise crib-biting. 

1864 in WessTER. 1892 Field 26 Nov. 820/2 No horse 
would crib after using tbis strap. 
Cribbage (krisbed3). 

[f. Crip sd. and v. + -AGE. 

In sense 1, crzbbage is known earlier than any recorded 
instance of Crip sé. 163 but this is perh. only accidental.) 

1. A game at cards, played by two, three, or four 
persons, with a complete pack of 52 cards, five (or 
six) of which are dealt to each player, and a board 
with sixty-one holes on which the points are scored 
by means of pegs; a characteristic feature being 
the ‘crib’, consisting of cards thrown out from 
each player’s hand, and belonging to the dealer. 


1630 Bratuwait Lng. Gentlem. (1641)126 In games at Cards 
..the Cribbage [requires] a recollected fancy. 1674 S. Vin- 
cent Gallants Acad. 68 Such Ladies with whom you have 
plaid at Cribbidge. 171x Puckte Clud Pp 123 Guess then the 
numbers of frauds there are at Picquet, Gleck.. Basset, 
Cribbidge, and all the rest of tbe games upon the cards. 
1768 GoLpsm. Good-n. Alan ut. i, Men that would go forty 
guineas on a game of criboage. 1820 Hoyle’s Games Inipr. 
149 Mode of playing five-card cribbage..Eight-card crib- 
bage issometimes played; but veryseldom. 1840 Dickens O/@ 
C. Shop xxiii, He proposed a game of four-handed cribbage. 

2. The action of ‘cribbing’, or that which is 
‘cribbed’; plagiarism. (co//log. rare.) 

In first quot. with play on sense 1. ; 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 146 You think you are 
writing poetry, while you are only playing at cribbage. 
1852 /did. LX XII. 681: The only tolerable parts of the 
book were palpable cribbages from poor Ruxton. 

b. Something ‘ cribbed ’ or stolen. 

1862 H. Marryar Fear in Sweden 11. 54 Gustaf Adolf 
. signed his abdication on an inlaid table—a Thirty Years 
War cribbage,—which stands under this very picture. 

3. altrib.and Comd.,as cribbage-card, -peg, -player, 
-table; cribbage-board, the board used for mark- 
ing at cribbage ; cribbage-faced a. (see quot.). 

1785 Mus. Detany Let. Mrs. Dewes 17 Nov., My brother 
is in great request at the cribbage-table. se Mrs. RarF- 
FaLD Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 205 To make Cribbage Cards 


Also 7-9 cribbidge. 


CRIBBED. 


in Flummery, 1785 Grose Dict. Vulg. T., Cribbage- 
Jaced, marked with the small-pox, the pits bearing a kind 
of resemblance to the holes in a cribbage-board. 1810 Ae- 
Sormist 11, 104 That skinny cribbage-faced little devil in 

ink. 1821 Lame Elia, Olet Benchers, (He]turned cribbage- 

ards, and such small cabinet toys, to perfection, 1824 Miss 

Mirrorp Village rst Ser. (1863) 217 We cribbage-players 
are as well amused as they. 1839 36 Wears Seafaring Life 
46 Written in legible characters on his old cribbage face. 

Cribbed (kribd, kri-béd), pf/. a. [f. Crip v.+ 
-ED!,] Confined in a crib, etc. (see CRIB v.) ; _/ig. 
confined within narrow space or limits. 

1863 W. Pricuiprs Speeches xii. 266 This limited, cribbed, 
cabined, isolated American civilization. 1871 Morey 
Voltaire (1886) 44 The narrowness of the cribbed deck that 
we are doomed to tread. 

Cribber (kri-ba1). rave. [f. Crip sd. and v.] 

+1. The occupant of a child’s crib; a young 
child. Obs. nonce-wse, (Cf. Cris sé. 5b.) 

1701 Lapy M. Coke in Cowper A/SS. U1. 415 (Alist. MSS. 
Comm ) If my little cribber could speak. 

2. One who ‘cribs’ or appropriates clandestincly ; 
one who uses a crib (sense 19). colloy. 

1892 Patt Mall G. 19 Oct. 3/x He can study the records 
of historic cribbers. 

Cribbing (kri-bin), vd/. sd. [f. Crip v. (and 
5b.) +-1NG 1, 

1. The action of the verb Crip. 

1791 Bentnam Paxofpt, 122 Cribbing,a vice thought hitherto 
congenial to schools. 1892 Pad/ Malt G. 25 June 7/2 The 
cribbing and warehousing of grain. 

=Crib-biting : sce CRIB v. 9. 

1864 in WEBSTER. | 

8. That which is ‘ cribbed’ or pilfered. 

1837 Major Ricuarpson Brit, Legion ix. (ed. 2) 225 A 
horse he had contrived to purchase out of his cribbings 
from me. ; 

4. Mining. Timbering forming the lining of a 
shaft, etc. ; cribwork. 

1841 J. Hottann Collieries (ed. 2)181 The sinking is then 
resumed, and .. another circuit of cribbing is laid. 

+5. Thicves cant. Provender, provisions. Ods. 

1641 Brome Jou. Cretu u. Wks. 1873 III. 388 For all this 
bene Cribbing and Peck let us then, Bowse a health to tbe 
Gentry Cofe of the Ken, 

Cribble (kri-b’l), sé. ? Ods. Also 6 cryble, 
cribel, 6-y crible. fa. F. crible (for *cribre) 
13th c., ad. L. cribrizm (dim. cribellume) sieve.] 

1. A sieve. 

1865-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Cafisterinm, a crible or 
sive to clense corne. 1706 Puituips, Cridéde, a kind of 
Sieve to purge Corn. 1881 in Raynmonb Afining Gloss. 

+2. That which remains in the sieve after the 
fine flour is sifted out ; bran or coarse meal; sfec. 
applied to a particular quality of coarse meal. Ods. 

1§s2-71 [see b.]._ 1599 MinsHeEu, /arro, bran, the cribble 
of meale that is boulted or sifted out. 1629 CHAPMAN 

Juvenatv. 139 With your familiar crible to be fed. 1674-91 
Rav S. §& £.C. Words-94 Crible ; course Meal, a degree 
better than Bran. — 

b. attrib., as in +cribble bread, bread made of 
this coarse meal. 

1552 Hutoet, Bread called chete breade, raunged bread, 
or cribel bread. 1571 Gotpine Calvin on Ps. xxiii. 5 A 
shiver of cryble bred. 1577 tr. Budlinger'’s Decades (1592) 
243 Because wee will not eate common cribble breade. 1701 
S. Jeake dArithmetick 74 Bread made of whole Wheat is 
sometimes called Cribble or Fine Ravel Bread. 

Cribble, v. ? Ods. [f. prec. : cf. F. crtbler.] 
trans. Yo pass through a sieve, to sift. 

1958-68 Warpe tr. Afexis’ Secr. (1580) 1. v. 87 b, Take 
plaster called Gypsum, cribled or sifted. 1601 Hottanp 
Pliny tf, 520 The same must bee cribled or serced after- 
wards, and beaten to pouder. 


Cri-bbled, f//. a. [f. F. criblé, f. crible sieve.] 
Composed of or decorated with minute punctures, 
as a surface of metal or wood, the ground of an 
engraving, or the like. 

1891 V. ¥. Nation 12 Nov. 376 The French style leaned to 


strong contrasts of black and white, or to closer engraving 
on cribbled backgrounds. 

+Cribe. Ods. = CRIBLE sé. and v. 

1570 Levins J/anip. 113 A cribe, cr:brum. /bid.,To cribe, 
cribrare. 1677 GALE Crt. Gentiles \L.1v. 509 Xuweov isa 
cribe or sieve. 

Cribrate (kroibre't), a. Nat. Hist. [f. L. 
cribrum sieve, after caudate, etc.: see -ATE?.] 
Perforated like a sieve with small holes. 

1846 Dana Zooftt, (1848) 430 Thin cribrate parietes. 

+ Cribrate, v. Os. [f. ppl. stem of L. cri- 
brare to silt, f. eribrum sieve.) frans. To sift; 
also fig. 

a 1631 Donne Le?t. (1651) 308, I have cribrated, and re- 
cribrated, and post-cribrated the Sermon. 1657 Tonttnson 
Renou's Disp. 633 Cribrated flower of white Orobs. 1669 
Wortince Syst. Agric. xiv. § 1 (1681) 307 It distils in 
minute drops, as it were cribrated through the thick Air. 

+ Cribra‘tion. Oés. [n. of action f. prec. : see 
-ATION.] Sifting ; also fig. 

1612 Woopatt Sarg. Male Wks. (1653) 270 Cribration is 
tbe preparation of medicaments by a sive or searce. a@ 1631 
Donne in Sedect, (1840) 224 In the cribration and sifting of 
our consciences. 1676 Puil. Trans. XL. 772 The Chyle, 
which by various cribrations and circulations, at last comes 
to constitute the whole mass of bloud. 

Cribriform (kraibrifgim, kri-b-), a. [a. mod. 
L. cribriform-is sieve - shaped; see prec. and 
-ForM.] Having the form or appearance of a 
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; sieve ; perforated with numerous small holes ; esp. 
in eribriform plale, the bony plate forming the 
front part of the ethmoid bone, through which the 


olfactory nerves pass to the nasal cavity. 

1741 Monro Anat, Bones (ed. 3) 80 ‘Vhe cribriform part 
of the Os Etfunoides. 1847 Youarr florse vi. 118 The 
cribriform or sieve-shaped plate. . perforated by a multitude 
of little holes, through which the nerve connected with 
smelling passes and spreads over the nose. 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. iti. § 3.77 Cribriform or Sieve-cells, a sort of 
ducts the walls o which have open slits, through which 
they communicate with each other. 

Cribrose (kraibré-"s), a. [f. L. type *crédras-zs, 
f. cridrum sieve: sec -OsK.] Sieve-like, perforated. 

1857 Berxrcey Cryptog. Bot, § 181. 203 Algz ..whicli 
present..a clathroid, cancellated, or eribrose frond. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Cribrose, pierced (like a sieve) with numerous 
close small apertures. 

+Cri‘brous, a. Obs. [ad. L. type *ertbrds-us : 
see prec. and -ous.] = prec. 

1674 Phit. Trans. 1X. 195 New passages through the 
crevices and cribrous parts. 168x tr. Willis’ Kem. Med. 
IWks., Vocah. 

Cric, crice, obs. ff. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

Crice, var. of CRIKE. Oés. 

Crichtonite (kraitonait). Afi. [Named after 
Dr. Crichton.] A vasicty of menaccanite. 

1822 CLEVELAND A/1%. 705. 1868 Dana Adin. 143. 

Crick (krik\, 56.1 Forms: 5 erykke, eryk, 
6-7 cricke, (8 creek, 9 creak), 6- crick. [Of 
uncertain origin; prob. onomatopoeic, expressing 
the sudden check which the spasm canses; cf. 
next, and Srircu. It may owe its form partly to 
association with Crook, which has this sense in 
Craven dialect: cf. the Sc. c/eéé similarly used, 
‘cleik in the back’ (Jam.\.] 

A painful spasmodic affection of the muscles of 
the neck, back, or other part, appearing as asudden 
stiffness which makes it more or less impossible 
to move the part. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 103/1 Crykke, sekenesse (or crampe), 
spasmus,.. tetanus. ¢1460 Ret, Ant. II. 29 Thou might 
stomble, and take the cryk. 1598 FLrorio, Adolomaro, 
troubled with a cricke or wrinch in the necke or backe. 
1639 Futter //oly War Ep. Ded. (1840) 6 To have such a 
crick in his neck that he cannot look backward. 1668 R. 
L'Esrrance Vis. Quev. (1708) 173 ‘Tis nothing... but a Crick 
she has got in her Back. 1749 Mrs. Detany Life & Corr. 
If. 520 A violent creek has seized Mr. Monck's neck, and he 
can’t stir, 1856 WuvTe Metvitte Kale Cov. xiv, You.. 
study the thermometer till you get a crick in your neck, 

b. Applied to a disease of horses. 

1607 Torpsett Four-f. Beasts (1673) 284 The crick in the 
neck .. is when the horse cannot turn his neck any manner 
of way, but hold it still right forth. 1727 BrapLtey Fam. 
Dict., Flanks, a Vistemper in Horses, the same being a 
Wrench, Crick, Stroke, or other Hurt got in his Back. 

e. alirtd. 

1774 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1, 276 
She has had what was formerly named a crick neck, but the 
modern phrase now for those vulgar things is rheumatism. 

+ Crick, sé.2 Obs. [app. the same as F. ceric, 
an instrument composed of a toothed wheel, which 
gives motion to a notched bar: see Hatzfeld s. v. 
Cric.] The instrument or appliance for bending a 


cross-bow ; the gaffle. 

1530 Patscr. 210/2 Cricke to bende a crosbowe with, 
craneguin. (1874 Ksicut Dict. Alech., Crick, a small jack- 
screw.] 

Crick, sJ.3 A variant of CREEK sd,1 

Crick, sJ.4 Short for Cricket: cf. also Gri. 

1616 SuELDON Mir. of Antichrist 323 (T.) A merry cricke 
and boon companion. 1818 Topp, Cric#..3. A corruption of 
cricket..Crich is used for cricket in the old song of 7ake 


thy old Cloak about thee. 

Crick (krik), v.t [f. Crick sb.1] trans. To 
give a crick or wrench to (the neck, etc.). 

1861 Maynew Lond. Lad. 111. pov He used to take my 
legs and stretch them, and work them round in their sockets 
-- That is what they called being ‘cricked’. 1884 J. Cot- 
BORNE Hicks Pasha 48,1 can't say I saw it, as 1 did not 
want to crick my neck. 

Crick, v.2. [Echoic, or perh. a. F. criguer. It 
implies a less shrill and prolonged sound than 
creak.| To make a sharp abrupt sound, as a 


grasshopper. Hence Cri-cking vd/. 50. 

1601 Hoitann Péiny I. 353 Others make a cricking 
with a certain long traine, as the Grashoppers. @ 1693 
Urgunarr Kadelais wi. xiii, 107 The..mumbling of 
Rabets, cricking of Ferrets. 

Crick-crack, 5., v., adv. [Onomatopeeic re- 
duplication of Crack. Cf. F. erte crac, and Du. 
krikkrakken to crackle.] A representation of a 
repeated sharp sound. (In quot. 1600 perh, = 
CRACKER 6.) 

1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus s.v. Crispans, Crepitus crts- 
ans, a sowne or noyse goying by stoppes : as, cricke, cracke, 
crocke: ticke, tacke, etc. 1600 Wardes Metain, u. in 
Bullen O. Pl. 1. 126 They come of crick-cracks, and shake 
their tayles like a squib. 1856 Dopey Aug. in Time of 
War, * Lady Constance’, Hear his pistol cric-crac! Hear his 
rifle ping-pang! 1870 Miss Rriocman Xo. Lynne Ih. viii. 
166 Her dress caught in a twig, and crick-crack went ‘the 
abominable thing *. 

So + Crick-crackle wv., to emit a series of sharp 
crackling sounds, 


21618 SyLvesteR Du Bartas wu. w. w. Decay 633 A fire | 


CRICKET. 


in stubble, Which, sodain spreading. .Crick-crackliug quickly 
all the Country wastes. 

Cricke: sec CRKESE. 

Cricket (kriket), sd.) Forms: 4-5 cri-, 
cryket(te, -at, crekytt, 5-6 creket(te, 7 kricket, 
crecket, 6- cricket. fa. OF. criguel, crequct 
(Marie de France, 12th c.) cicada, cricket, related 
to eriguer ‘to creake, rattle, crackle ’ (Cotgr.), and 
to MDu. erckel, Du. and LG. &reke/ cricket; all 
derivatives of an echoic £rzk-, imitating a sharp, 
abrupt, dry sound, such as is made by this insect.] 

1. Any saltatorial orthoptcrous insect of the genus 
Achela or of the same tribe; the best-known 
species are the common house-cricket, Acheta 
domestica, ‘an insect that squeaks or chirps about 
ovens and fireplaces’ (J.), the field-cricket, 4. 
campestris, and mole-cricket, Cryllolalpa vulgaris. 

fn MEE, identified with the fabulous Salamander, 

¢1325 Gloss, W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 164 Le 
salemaundre,a criket. 1377 Lance. 7.770. B. xiv. 42 Fissch 
to lyue in pe flode and in ‘a fyre pe crykat. 1398 TREVISA 
Barth. De P. R xvi. ix. (1495) 760 The Crekette hyght 
Salamandra: for thys beest quenchyth fyre and !yueth in 
brennynge fyre. 1530 Patscr. 210/2 Cricket a worme, cric- 
guel, arty i 1605 Snaks. A/acé. u. ii. 16, } heard the 
Owle schreame, and the Crickets cry. 1632 Mu.ton /’en- 
seroso 82 Far from all resort of mirth, Save the cricket on 
the hearth. 1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Dropsy, Five 
grains of the Ashes of Crickets, little Animals found in 
Baker's Ovens. 1795 Soutury //ymn to Penates, Where 
by the evening hearth Contentment sits And hears the cricket 
chirp. 1846 Dickens (¢itle), Vhe Cricket on the Hearth. 
1859 Tennyson E£faine 106 The myriad cricket of the 
mead, 

b. Used for Cicapa. (Cf. BALM-CRICKET.) 

1864 Eart Dersy /diad i. 181 In discourse Abundant, as 
the cricket, that on high From topmost boughs of forest 
tree sends forth [is delicate music, 

e. fransf. of a person. 

1612 Beaum. & Fru. Coxcomé w. iii, Shee'le talke some 
times; ‘tis the maddest cricket ! 

d. Prov. phrase. As merry (elc.) as a cricket. 

isgz G. Harvey (Pierce's Super. 158 As pleasant as a 
cricket. 1§96 SHaxs.1 //en, /V, 1, iv. 100 Prix. Shall we 
be merry? /oin. As merrie as Crickets, my Lad. 1720 
Amnersr Ef, Sir 9. Blount 11 Make me merry as a 
Cricket. 1873 Hottano A. Bonnic, xvi. 253 Mullens had 
become as cheerful and lively as a cricket. 


2. U.S. Savannah cricket (cf. cricket-frog in 3). 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 217 There is yet an extremel 
diminutive species of frogs, called by some, Savannah 
crickets, whose notes are not unlike the chattering of young 

birds or crickets. 

3. Conth., as cricket-hole; cricket-bird, a local 
name for the grasshopper warbler (Locustells 
nevia) ; cricket-frog, a name for small trec-frogs 
of the genus Hy/odes, which chirp like crickets ; 
cricket-teal, a local name for the gargancy 
(Quergquedila circta). 

1483 Cath. Aug. 80 Crekethole, grillartau. . 

Cricket (krikét), 54.2 Also 6 creckett, 7 
krickett. [Etymology uncertain. 

The word occurs in a document of 1598 (see below), and 
the evidence then given takes the game back to the end of 
the reign cf Henry VIIL, The word appears to be the 
same as F. criguet given by Littré as ‘jeu d’adresse’, by 
Godefroy as ‘baton servant de but au jeu de boules’, with 
a quot. of 1478, ‘Le suppliant arriva en ung lieu ou on jouoit 
a Ia boulle, pres d'une atacbe [vine-stake] ou criquet’, It 
has been surmised that it is the same as Cricket sé,5, and 
the game a development of that known as STOOL-BALL, to 
which there are inany references from ot to 1725, as a 
game at which girls and women especially played ; but tbis 
is very doubtful: cricket, a stool, is itself not in evidence till 
a later date. Cricket cannot be a deriv. of OF, crycc 
‘knobbed staff’, for here the ¢c was palatat and gave MI. 
crytch, crutch; but F. créguet might be a deriv. of the 
cognate M.Flem.krick, kricke, ‘baston A s‘appuyer, quinette, 
potence’, Many changes have been made in the character 
of the game since the 17th c. when the éafs were hockey- 
sticks, the wicket of two stumps wlth one long bail, and the 
ball trundled or ‘bowled' along the ground. Cf. Bait sé.*, 
Bar sé.2, Bowr v., WickeET.] 

An open-air game played with ball, bats, and 
wickets, by two sides of eleven players each; the 
batsman defends his wicket against the ball, which 
is bowled by a player of the opposing side, the 
other players of this side being stationed about the 
‘ficld’ in order to catch or stop the ball. 

1598 Guild Merchant Bk, (MS, in Guildford Borough 
Records), John Denwick of Guldeford..one of the Queenes 
Majesties Coroners of the County of Surrey being of the age 
of fyfty and nyne yeares or there aboute..saith upon his 
oath that hee hath known the parcell of land..for the space 
of Fyfty years and more, and. .saith that hee being a schollar 
in the Free schoole of Guldeford, hee and several of his fel- 
lowes did runne and play there at Creckett and other plaies, 
(Cf. /fistory of Guildford (1801) 203.] 1611 CotGr., Crosse 
..also, a Cricket-staffe ; or, the crooked staffe wherewith 
boyes play at Cricket Crosser, to play at Cricket. 1653 
Urqunart Aaéelais 1, xxii, At cricket. 1662 J. Davies Voy. 
Anbuss, 297 A certain Game, which the Persians call 
Kuitskaukan, which is a kind of Mall, or Cricket. 1676 H. 
‘Teoxcr Diary (1825) 159 Wee had several! pastimes and 
sports, as duck-hunting. -handball, krickett, scrofilo. 1712 
ArsuTuHnor Joku Bull wv. iv, When he happened to meet 
with a foot-ball, or a match at cricket. 1781 Cowrer Lef?é. 
28 May, When I was a boy I excelled at cricket and foot- 
ball. 1881 Daily News 9 ply 2 The cricket was very slow 
for atiine. 1888 Parvon WWisden's Afmanac 111 Mr, W.G. 
Grace played excellent cricket. 
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2. attrib. and Comb., as cricket-ball, -bat, -club, 

-fiel?, -ground, -match, -player, + -staff. 
“6x1 Cricket-staffe [see above], 1658 E. Puiuirs AZyst. 
Love & Elog., Would my eyes had been beat out of my 
head with a cricket ball. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men of War 
37 In as great Esteem in London, as Cricket Matches 
are at this Day. 1750 Jounson Rambler No. 30 P 6 Some- 
times an unlucky boy will drive his cricket-ball full in 
my face. 1755 (/itle), The Game at Cricket, as settled 
by the Several Cricket Clubs. a@ 1787 Jenyns /ait. Hor. 
/epist. i, (R.) Hence all her [England's] well-bred heirs 
Gamesters and jockies turn’d, and cricket players. 1825 
in Hone Everyday Bk. 1. 636, I was stunned with shouts 
..from the cricket ground. 1860 A// Year Round No. 53. 
58, I observe a sheaf of cricket-bats in the corner. 1884 
Hon. I. Butcw in Lillywhite's Cricket Ann. 3 An eleven on 
an Australian cricket-field. 

Cricket (kriskét), 53.3 Also 7 -it, krickett, 
{ This and the parallel form CRAcKET appear in the 
17th c. Cf. also Crock sd.5; the ulterior history 
is unknown. 

Connexion has been suggested with LG. &rvk-stool, 
pl. -s¢éle, according tothe Bremische Worterbuch 1767, ‘the 
movable seats in churches for women of the lower ranks.’] 

A low wooden stool; a foot-stool. Now Jocal. 

a 1643 W. Cartwricut Lady Errant v.i.(1651) 69 I'l stand 
upon a Crickit, and there make Fluent Orationsto’em. 1688 
R. Hote Armoxry i. 291/2 A kind of low footed stool, or 
Cricket as some call it. 169: SHADWELL Scowvers 11, I went 
thither [to Westminster Hall], expecting to find you upon a 
Cricket, civilly taking Reports. 1713 Guardian No. 91 
That he. hath privily conveyed any large book, cricket, 
or other device under him, to exalt him on his seat. 1740 
Gray Hs. (1827) 78 Nine chairs. .five stools, and a cricket. 
1848 Mrs. Gaskett Al. Barton xxiv, Mary drew her little 
cricket out from under the dresser, and sat down at Mrs, 
Wilson’s knees. 1880 Miss Yonce Bye Words 220 He gave 
us each a little cricket to sit upon. 

b. Also crichket-stool. (Cf. Sc. crackie-stool.) 
1694 S. Jounson Votes on Lett. Bp. Burnet 1. 104 [She] 

threw her Cricket-stool at his Head. 1708 Motteux Xabelais 
IVY, XxX. (1737) 126 His Reason, like a Cricket Stool. 

Cricket (krikéet), v. [f. Cricket sd,2] 
To play cricket. 

c1809 Byron in Lett. & Frnds. (1830) I. 63 [At Harrow] 
I was always cricketing—rebelling—fighting—rowing. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. Prol.159 They boated and tbey cricketed. 
1861 G. Merepituy Evan Harrington I, xv. 294 You can 
cricket, and you can walk, 

+ Cricket-a-wicket. OJs. (See quots.) 

1598 Frorio, Sevi/lare, to make a noise as a cricket, to 
play cricket-a-wicket, and be merry. Jérd., Tarabara, 
higledi-pigledie, helter-skelter, cricket a wicket. 1611 — 
Irittfritt, as we say cricket a wicket, or gigaioggie. 

Cricketer (krikétoz). [f. Cricket sé.2 or v, 
+-ER1.] One who plays cricket. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 4 The robust Cricketer, plays in his 
Shirt. 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 451 To see the Surrey 
cricketers Out-bat them and out-bowl. 186: Hucuers Yom 
Brown at Oxf. xxv. (1889) 237 A coach covered with 
cricketers returning from a match drove past the window. 

Cricketing (krikétin), vd/. 5d. [f. as prec. + 
-Iv¢].] Playing cricket. 

1808 HuGuson London V. 257 A handsome plain..ap- 
propriated to cricketings and similar diversions. 1884 W. 
C. Saitu Aildrostan 68 Some of them prefer Boating or 
boxing, cricketing or hunting. 

attrib, 1824 Miss Mitrorp l’tllage Ser. 1. (1863) 205 Joel 
-. arrayed in a new jacket, and thin cricketing-pumps. 

Cricketing, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That plays cricket. 

1850 ‘ Bar’ Cricketer’s Man. 31 Kent, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire .. had the credit of being the only cricketing counties. 
1880 Birm. Weekly Post 2 Oct. 1/6 The late Mr. G. F. 
Grace, one of the three celebrated cricketing brothers. 

Cricketress (kri-kétrés). Alsoevvon.cricketess. 
({f. CrickETER + -ESs.}_ A female cricketer. 

1886 //alstead Gaz, 16 Sept. 4/5 One of the fair ‘ Cricket- 
esses’, 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 June 2/2 Miss Austen played 
cricket --All Alfred Mynn’s sisters were famous cricketresses. 

Crickety (krikéti), a. [f. Cricker sd.!+4-y.] 
Cricket-like. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 497 The small cricketty sound of 
the beetle. 1846 Ilawtuorse AJosses iu vii. 119 He has that 
cricketty sort of liveliness. 

Cri‘cking, v#/. sb. See Crick v2. 

+ Crickle-crackle. Os. rave—}. (Redupl. of 
Crack LE; cf.Crick-crack.] Repetition of crackling. 

1637 N. Wintine //ist. Albino & Bellama 130 (N.) We 
this night With crickle-crackle will tbe gobblins fright. 

+ Cri-ckling, v4/. sd. z0nce-wd. Onomatopeeic 
mnodification of crackling, expressing a lighter or 
more slender sound. With quot, 1644 cf. Crick s5d,! 

1577 Deu Relat. Spir. 1. (1659) 93 The frame of the stone 
gave a crickling, no hand touching it. ax QUARLES 
Virgin Widow ww. i. Wks. (Grosart) INI. 305/12 Has any 
Courtier lost his haire? Or finds a crickling in his hammes? 

Crico- (kraiko), comb. form of Gr, «pixos = xipxos 
ring, used in 4vaz. in sense ‘ pertaining to or con- 
nected with the cricoid cartilage’, as crico-ary- 
tenoid a., pertaining to the cricoid and arytenoid 
cartilages ; also sé. (sc. muscle); crico-thy-roid a., 
pertaining to the cricoid and thyroid cartilages; 
also sd, (sc. muscle) ; hence crico-thy-roidean a.; 
so ¢rico-pharyngcal, -tracheal, Crico‘tomy, the 
operation of dividing the cricoid cartilage. 

1842 I. Witson Anat, Made Al. 272 The crico-thyroidean 
inembrane, 1847 “Voor Cycl. Anat. 111. 101/1 The crico- 
thyroid muscles, | 1878 ‘1. Byrant Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 
31 The crico-thyroid arteries, 


intr. 
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Cricoid (krai‘koid),a.and sd. 4uaz. [ad. mod. L. 
cricoidés, a. Gr. xpixoetdns ring-shaped, f. «pixo-s = 
xipicos ring + -e6ns -form. Formerly usedin L.form.] 

A. adj, Ring-shaped ; applied sfec. to the ring- 
shaped cartilage which forms the lower and back 
part of the larynx. 

(1727-51 CuamBers s.v., The cartilage cricoides.] 1746 R. 
James /utrod. Moufet’s Health's Improv. 5 The broad 
posterior Surface of the Cricoide Cartilage. 1861 F. H. 
Ramabce Curab. Consumpt, 36 Between the first ring of 
tbe trachea and the cricoid cartilage. 

B. sé. The cricoid cartilage. 

{1706 Puituirs (ed, Kersey), Cricoédes, the Gristle of the 
Larynx, or top of the Wind-pipe, shaped like a Ring. 
1727-5x CHAMBERS S.v. Crico-arvienotdrus, In the posterior 
and lower part of the cricoides.] 1842 E. Witson Azat. 
Vade M. 492 The Cricoid is a ring of cartilage, narrow in 
front and broad behind. 1872 Huxtey Phys, vii. 179 A 
great ring of Cartilage, the Cricoid, which forms, as it were, 
the top of the windpipe. 

Cricoi-dean, a. =Cricoip. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Crie, obs, form of Cry. 

Cried (kroid), pf/. a. [(f. CRY v.+-Ep.] Pro- 
claimed by crying or loud calling, announced. 

Chiefly in cxted fair (Sc.), a fair proclaimed by public 


announcement; cvted 7, extolled: the opposite of crtcd 


down or decried, a : 

1642 Futrer Holy & Prof. St. ui. xxii. 213 A cried-up Beauty 
makes more for her own praise then her husbands profit. 
@ 1679 Eart OrreRY 77yphon, Epilogue, A cry’d-down play. 
1813 G. Ropertson Agric. Surv. Kincard. xvi. 407 Drum- 
lithie Michael fair for cattle. .followed..by what is called a 
Cried fair, so distinguished, by being audibly proclaimed at 
this. 1837 Lockuart Scoft (1839) VII. 85 Sir Walter’s house 
was in his own phrase ‘ like a cried fair’ during several weeks 
after the King’s departure. 1886 Mrs. Cappy Footsteps 
Yeanne D'Arc 228 Another of these much-cried-up spires, 

Cried, created: see CREE v1 

Criell: see CRYAL. 

Crier (krai‘a1). Forms: 4-5 eriere, -are, -our, 
eryour, 5-6 cryar, 6 criar, 5-9 cryer, 4- crier. 
(ME. ertere, a. OF. créere, nom. of crieur, agent-n. 
f, crier to Cry: see -ER.] 

1. genx. One who cries. 

€1380 WycuiF Ser. Sel. Wks. II. 11 Joon was a vois of 
a Criere in desert. 1593 Nasue Christ's 7. (1613) 105 You 
are none of these cryers vnto God. _ 1748 RicHARpSoN in 
Four C, Eng. Lett, 196 Simplicity is all their cry; yet 
hardly do these criers know what they mean by the noble 
word. 1767 S. Paterson Another Trav. Il. 5 Some will 
join the cryers-up, and others the cryers-down. 1892 Har- 
per's Mag. 2691 You were always a pretty crier, mother. 

2. spec. a. An officer in a court of justice who 
makes the public announcements, acts as preserver 
of order, etc. 

{xz9z Britton 1. xxii. § 18 Et des criours, si nul prenge 
plus ge le establisement de noster estatut.) ¢1400 Afol. 
Loll, 8 If a bedel, or criare, schewe be fre graunt of his 
lord. 1541 Act 33 Hex. VII/, c. 12 § 19 The saide clerkes 
..Shal .. appoint a criar to make proclamacions, and to call 
the iuries, and to do other thinges as becometh a criar of a 
court to do, @1633 Austin A/edit. (1635) 195 The Crier 
goes before the Judge. 1768-74 Tucxer Li. Naz. (1852) 
II. 445 Their crier calls out, ‘Make way for the grand 
jury |’ 1882 Serjt. Battantine £xfer. xvi. 158 A remark 
made by the crier of the court to a friend. 

b. One appointed in a town or community to 
make public announcements ; a ComMMon, or TOWN 
crier, 

1387 Trevisa //igdeu (Rolls) 1. 247 (Matzn.) A cryour 
schulde stonde vppon a toure, and..he schulde crie: Calo. 
a 1400 Barlaam & Fosaphat 348 A Crior to stonde per 
ate Wib a Trompe for to blowe pat alle men mihte hit wel i 
knowe. ¢1440 Promp. Parv, 103'1 Cryar, he pat cryethe 
yna merket, or ina feyre, declamator, preco. 41533 Lp. 
Berners //202 xxvii. 84 Get a cryer and make to be cryed 
in euery merket place and strete. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 
1529/4 Whoever can give notice of him to..the City Cryer, 
they shall be well rewarded. 1726 Leoni A lberti’s Archit. 
II. 6 b, All common Cryers were excluded from the Temple. 
1837 W. Irvine Caft. Bonneville 11. 265 Repeated by a 
crier for the benefit of the whole village. 

ce. One who cries goods for sale: +(a) as auc- 
tioneer or agent for others (ods.) ; (6) as hawker 
on his own account. 

1553 GrimaLDE Cicero's Offices (1556) 107 To put the goodes 
of the citizens in y’ cryers mouthe. 1598 FLonio, /ucantare 
.-to sell goods by a crier, at who giues most. 1653 H. 
Cocan Prnto’s Trav. iv. 8, 1 was the first that was put to 
sale: whereupon, just as the Cryer was offering to deliver 
me unto whomsoever would buy me. 1727 Pore Art of 
Sinking 115 Common cryers and hawkers, who by re- 
doubling the same words persuade pcople to buy their 
oysters, green hastings, or new ballads. 1843 Lytton Last 
Bar, 1.1, The whole ancient family of tbe London criers. 
¢ 1850 Arad, Nts, (Rtldg.) 683 He saw a crier going about 
with a carpet..which he offered to put up for sale. 

+3. ?A kind of small bell used as a call. Obs. 

1467 Will of Langewtth (Somerset Ho.), A small belle 
called a cryer. 

Crik (0 cry crik): see CREAK v. 5. 

+Crike. OJs. Also 4 ecrice. (a. ON. hrikz 
“erack, corcr, recess’, used also of parts of the 
Lody, as in handarkriki arm-pit, lerkriki, Du. 
laarkrig the groin. Cf. CREEK 5.1 4.] 

1. The anal cleft, rzmza podécis. 

¢1300 Havrrox 2450 On a scabbed mere, His nese went 
(=turned) un-to the crice, So ledden he pat fule swike. 

2. A variant of CreeK sé.' in various senses. 


CRIME. 


+ Criket. Ods. [f. crike, CREEK +-ET, corre- 
sponding to a possible F. crzgzette, dim. of crigue.] 
A small creek. 

1538 Letanp Jz. III. 38 There is a Criket betwixt 
Poulpirrhe and Low. | 

Crikey (kroiki), ¢/. collog. or slang. Also 
ericky, crackey. [As this alliterates with Chrzst, 
or L. Christe! it was perh. originally one of the 
alliterative or assonant substitutes forsacred names, 
used to avoid the appearance of profanity: cf. 
CRIMINE,} An exclamation of astonishment. 

1842 Baruam /ugol. Leg., Auto-da-fé, It would make you 
exclaim. .if an Englishman, Crikey! 1884 Harper's M/ag. 
Oct. 693/1 Cricky ! didn’t she go it, though! 

Crile. worth. dial. Also 7 creil, 7-8 croyll, 
eroil. [Cf. Du. rel dwarf; the forms present 
phonetic difficulties.] A dwarfed or stunted person. 

a 1605 Montcomerie Flyting 295 That cruiked, camscboche 
croyll, vncristned, they curse. 169x Tom.inson in Ray 
N. C. Words, Cretl, a short, stubbed, dwarfish man, 
Northumb. 1728 Ramsay Fadbles 8 Vales, Ep. Duncan 
Forbes viii, Thy wit’s a croil, thy judgment’s blind. 1818 
Hocc Brownte of B. 1. 13 (Jam.) A wee bit hurklin crile. 

+ Crim, v. Obs. or dial. In 5 kreme, kryme, 
6 crym(me. 8 cream. [The form would be satis- 
fied by an OE. *crymman:—*hrumjan, {. cruma, 
Crums, sd., q v.] ¢rans. To crumble (bread, ctc.) ; 
to scatter crumbs upon or into (a dish). b. zvr. 
To crumble, fall to pieces. 

¢ 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 35 Take hard 30lkys of Eyroun, 
& kryme a gode quantyte ber-to. 1530 Patscr. 5o1/2, I crym 
breed into a dysshe..Thou haste eaten thy potage or I can 
crymme my dyssche. 1736 Pecce Wextictsims, Creant, to 
crumble. Hops, when they are too much dried, are said to 
cream, i.e. to crumble to pieces. ‘To cream one’s dish’, to 
put the bread into it, in order to pour the milk upon it. 
1880 in Parish & Suaw Kentish Gloss. (? from Pegge). 

Crimble, carlier form of CRUMBLE v. now dial. 

Crimble, v. dial. [Related to the root vb. 
*crimb-an, OE. crimman to press, compress, and 
to crumb adj. contracted, bent, crooked, in the same 
way as cr7mple is to crimp vb, and crump adj.1: 
sce CRIMPLE v, 2.] zutrv. To shrink, cringe, go 
shrinking from observation. 

a138z5 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Crimble, to creep about 
privily, to sneak, to wind along unperceived. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crimble, to sneak out of an engagement. 1887 S. 
Cheshire Gloss., Crinble, intr. to cringe, to lift and draw to- 
gether the shoulders. .to avoid certain places, pick one’s way. 

Crim.con. Abbreviation of ¢rzimznal conver- 
sation, i.e, adultery. (See CrimiNaL a. 1.) 

1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks, 1799 II. 56 You would 
not insinuate that she has been guilty of crim. con.? 1803 
Soutuey Lclogues tx, His dead father; did no murder; 
Never sustain’d an action for crim. con. 1858 Lp. St. 
Leonarps Handy Bk. Prop. Law xii. 77 The action of 
crim, con., that disgrace to the nation, has been abolished. 

Crime (kroim), 52. Also 4-6 eryme. fa. F. 
crime, in 12th c. crémne, ad. L, crimen judgement, 
accusation, offence, f. root of cer-n-ére, cré-tum to 
decide, give judgement, etc.] 

1, An act punishable by law, as being forbidden 
by statute or injurious to the public welfare. (Pro- 
perly including all offences punishable by law, but 
commonly used only of grave offences.) 

1382 Wycuir Acts xxxiii. 29 Hauynge no cryme worthi 
the deeth, or bondis. c1400 MAuNDEv. (1839) xxviil. 287 
3if the kyng him self do ony homycydie, or ony cryme. 
1526 TiNDALE Acts xxv. 16 The Cryme wher of he is accused. 
1607 Suaks. 7isz0n i. v. 83 If by this Crime, he owes the 
Law his life. 1769 Blackstone Com. 1V. 5 A crime, or mis- 
demesnor, is an act committed, or omitted, in violation of a 
public law, either forbidding or commanding it. 1832 
Austin Furispr. (1879) I. xix. 417 An offence which is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the injured party or his representa- 
tive isa civil injury. An offence which is pursued by the 
Sovereign or by the subordinates of the Sovereign is a 
Crime. 1867 Mauch. Examiner 10 Oct., With the moralist 
bribery is a sin; with the legislator a crime. 

|_A blunder worse than a crime see BLUNDER sb. 2. 

b. collective sing. Action of such kind viewed 


collectively or abstractly ; violation of law. 

1485 Caxton St. Wenefr. 3 Hast slayn by cryme as an 
homycyde this noble vyrgyn. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. W, Ixxiii, 
I was imprisoned, though a stranger to crime. 1879 FRouDE 
Cesar vili. 72 Men steeped in crime, 1891 GLADSTONE in 
Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 When they talk of crime in Ireland 
you must understand that the word bears a totally different 
meaning to what the word means in England. 

2. More generally: An evil or injurious act; an 
offence, a sin; esp. of a grave character. 

1514 Barciay Cyt, & Uplondyshim. (Percy Soc.) 11 Longe 
after this began thiscursed cryme. 1526 Prien. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 238 b, All y* crymes of y® tonge, as sclaunders. .and 
prevy backbytynges. 1604 SuHaks. O74. v. ii. 26 If you be- 
thinke your selfe of any Crime Vnreconcil’d as yet to Heauen, 
and Grace. 1667 Mitton /. Z.1. 214 That with reiterated 
crimes he might Heapon himself damnation. 1706 AppIsoN 
Poenis, Rosamond 1. i, Tis her crime to be loved, “Tis her 
crime to have charms. 1842 Miatt Nozconf. 11. 1 If in 
future we should go astray, we can plead no excuse in ex- 
tenuation of the crime. ; . 

b. collective sing. Wrong-doing, sin. 

©1440 Gesta Ron. xxii. 74 (Harl. MS.) For no man may 
lyve withoute cryme. 1590 SPENSER F, Q. u. xii. 75 Whilest 
louing thou niayst lowed with equall crime. 1667 Mitton 
P, L.1. 79 One next himself in power, and next in crime. 
1865 Wantrirr Laus Deo ii, Ring, O bells! Every stroke 
exulting tells Of the burial hour of crime. 


CRIME. 


+3. Charge or accusation ; matter of accusation. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Sec. Nun's 7. 455 For we bere a cristen 
name Ye putte on vs a cryme and eck a blame. 1526 Pile7. 
Perf. (1531) 66b, To whome, they beynge most innocent, 
hath ben put the cryme of fornicacyon. 1568 GRAFTON 
Chron. V1. 92 The common people raysed a great cryme 
upon the Archbishop. 1667 Mitton 7’. /. 1x. 1181, I rue 
That errour now, which is become my crime, And thou th’ 
accuser. 

4. Comb, 

1886 Ainsuizr Reyuard the Fox, The rascal Reynard, 
crime-bestained. 1889 Sat. Rev, 16 Mar. 329/r [These] 
are both crime-novels. 1888 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct., The 
thief-takers and crime-preventers of London. — 

Crime, v. rare. [cf. OF. crimer, £. crime.) trans. 
To charge with a crime or offence ; to accuse. 

1s7o Levins A/aif. 132/30 To cryme, criminari, 1621 
W. Scrater /ythes (1623! 140 [They] would. . not crime him 
of couetousness in that demand. 1890 W. G. Browne in 19f/ 
Cent. Nov. 846 He was crimed (i.e. charged before the 
colonel) with ‘ filthy dirtiness and disorderliness on parade’. 

Crimeful (kraimfiil), 2. [f. Crime sé, + -FuL.] 
Fall of or laden with crime ; criminal. 

1593 Suaxs. Licr. 970 This cursed, crimeful night. 160z 
—- Ham, wW. vii. 7 These feates, So crimefull, and so Capitall 
in Nature. 1877 Tennyson //avold vy. i, Bolts that fall on 
crimeful heads. 

Crimeless (kroimlés), a. [f. as prec. +-LESS.] 
Frce from crime; faultless, innoccnt. 

1593 Suaks. 2 Hen. VJ, 1. iv. 63 So long as I am loyall, 
true and crimelesse. 1621 W. Sctater 7ythes (0623) 121 
To pleade himselfe crimelesse of all irreuerence. 1834 
Tait’s Mag. 1. 372 A nobler aim,—T’o be—the crimeless 
Washington of France! 1887 Da:ly News 25 July 4/7 
Examples of crimeless districts. 

Hence Cri‘melessness. 

1887 United Ircland 2 Apr.'s5/2 Evidence of the absolute 
crimelessness cf the country, 

Crimesin, -yn(e, obs. ff. Crisson. 


+Criminable, ¢. Ols. [f. lL. type *crimind- 
bilts, f. crimindre to criminate: sce -BLE.] Indict- 
able. Hence Crieminably aidv., as a criminal. 

1560 RoLianp Crt. Venus rv. 495 Crimes criminabill. 1533 
BrLLenpen Livy ii. (1822) 223 ‘Lo be accusit criminably. 

Criminal (kriminal), a. and sé. Also 5 ery- 
mynalle, -el(l, cryminail, -el, 6-7 criminall. 
[a. F. erimdel (in Ch. de Roland, rithc.), ad. L. 
criminal-is of or pertaining to crime; f. crimen 
Cuime. See -aL.] 

A. adj. 

1, Of the nature of or involving a crime; more 
generally, of the nature of a grave offence, wicked. 

Criminal conversation (CONVERSATION 3): adultery, in the 
legal aspect of a ¢vesfass against the husband at common 
law. (Ods. in England since 1857.) 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy u. xiii, She..a syn committed 
that was cryminall. 1590 Spenser /*. Q. 1. iii. 16 Pillage 
.. Which he had got abroad by purchas criminall. 1611 
Suaks. Wint, T. ui. ii. oo No Father owning it (which is 
indeed More criminalt in thee, then it). 1759 JoHNson 
Rasselas xxix, Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is criminal. 
1768 BiacksToNE Comin. II. 139 Adultery, or criminal 
conversation with a man’s wife. 1817 W. Setwyn Law 
Nist Prius (ed. 4) 11. 710 A criminal neglect of duty, 1892 
F. Potrock On Torts (ed. 3) 210 Against an adulterer the 
husband had an action at common law, commonly known 
as an action of criminal conversation. In form it was 
generally trespass 27 ¢/ aris, on the theory that ‘a wife 
is not, as regards her husband, a free agent or separate 

erson’ .. Actions for criminal conversation were abolished 
in England on the establishment of the Divorce Court in 
1857. 

2. Relating to crime or its punishment. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 25 Some causes ben crymynel and 
somme ben cyiyle. 1590 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 
#xij, Good lawes, civil and criminall. 1686 J. SERGEANT 
Hist. Monast, Conventions 146 Having under him two Civil- 
Lieutenants .. and one Lieutenant Criminal, with many 
Judges. 1745 Fortunate Orphan 200 She..sent imme- 
diately for the Judge Criminal. 1776 Gisson Dect. § F. I. 
xvi. 390 They no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice. 1846 M:Cuttocn Acc. Brit. Empire 
(1854) II. 173 The highest court of criminal judicature 
known to the laws of England is the House of Lords. 1887 
Lowext Democr. 29 An experienced criminal lawyer. 

3. Guilty of crime or grave offence. 

¢1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xxix. 110 The vntrewe and 
crymynel tyraunt Alymodes. 16.. RoGers(J.), The neglect 
..renders us criminal in the sight of God. 1644 Pryxne 
Moder, Apol. x Being. .taxed by Master lames Howell. .as 
criminall of offering him very hard measure. 1726 Adz, 
Caft. R. Boyle 362 \f criminal Persons were sent over 
there, they would find Employment. 174: Watts /iprov. 
Mind 1. i. § 14 Let us search our hearts. .and enquire how 
far we are criminal. 1851 Hussey Pafal Power iii. 144 
Criminal clerks had not yet..exemption allowed them from 
all civil tribunals. 

+b. Of beasts: Savage, fierce, malignant. Oés. 

€1477 Caxton Yason 86 The most terrible and most 
crymynel dragon. 1481 — Alyrr. 11. vi. Kij, Bestes..so 
rightestronge & crymynell that no men dare approche them. 

B. sé. +1. A person accused of a crime. Oés. 

1634 W. Tirwityt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 18 The number of 
qudees is not much inferiour to that of Criminals, 1681 

RYDEN Sp. Fryar (J.), Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

2. A person guilty or convicted of a crime. 

@ 1626 Bacon (J.), Ruined..by justice and sentence, as 
delinquents and criminals. 165: Hosses Lewiath, 1. xxvii. 
157 In the violation of the Law, both the Author, and Actor 
are Criminalls. 1772 Priestiev /ust. Retry. (1782) 1. 53 
Take notice of crimes, and punish the criminals. 1883 
G. Lirovp £66 § Flow 11. 210 Going with the criminal to 
execution. 
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Criminaldom (kri-minaildam). nonce-wd. The 
realm of criminals; criminals collcctively. 

1887 Sfectator 5 Nov. 1515 The very dregs of French 
criminaldom. 

Criminalism ‘kriminaliz’m. 
or practice of a criminal, 

1877 Besant & Rice Son of Vule. 1. vu. 84 Sunk into the 
slough of habitual criminalism. 1891 Daly News 13 May 
7/t A Past Master in the Art of Convicted Criminalism. 

Criminalist (kri‘minalist’. [mod. f. L. cvi- 
mindl-is CWDINAL + -IsT. Cf. F. criminaliste 
(1715 in Hatzfeld).] One versed in criminal law; 
a writer on criminal law. 

@ 1631 Donne Ess. (2651) 97, | haue read in some of the 
Criminalists. 1831 Adin. Rev. 1.1V. 188 Consulting the 
-. criminalists of different nations. 1892 NV. V. Natron 15 
Sept. 203/3 The theories advanced by the anthropological 
school of criminalists. 

Criminality ‘kriminz'liti). (ad. I. cr?mznalité 
or med.L. ertminalitis (sec Du Cange), f. criniin- 
Glis CuIMINAL ; see -1TY.] The quality or fact of 
being criminal. 

1611 Corer., Crimsnalité, Criminalitie; a criminal action, 
case, or cause. 1774 Pennant Your Scot. in 1772, 345 
From habit it lost At the appearance of criminality. 1869 
Lecxy Europ. Aor. 1. iii. 474 Vhat doctrine of the crimin- 
ality of error. 1869 J. Greenwoon 7 Curses Lond. 133 The 
growth of juvenile criminality. . 

b. (with f/.) A criminal act or practice. 

1849 Stove. Camne’s Necess. Introd. 30 Alleged as a chicf 
point in the criminalities imputed to the Welsh. 

Criminally (kri-minili), adv. [f. Crimivata. 
+-Ly 2.] 

1. According to criminal law. 

1560 1st Bh. Discip. Ch. Scot. vii. (1836) 49 If any of the 
university be criminally persued. 165: W. G. tr. Cozvel's 
Just. 210 It is in his choise..whether he will prosecute the 
party civilly or criminally. 1699 Luptow Jem. 111. 110 
(R.) They thought not convenient to proceed against him 
criminally. 1885 Law Reports 14 Q. Bench Diy. 202 The 
Attorney General..was entrusted by the constitution to sue 
for the King, either civilly or criminally. 

2. Inacriminal manner ; soas to constitute crime. 

16.. Rocers (J.), As our thoughts extend to all subjects, 
they may be criminally employed on all. 1758 S. Haywarp 
Servi, xvit. 505 David .. when he fell so criminally and so 
publickly. 1848 Macautay //ist, Eng, I. 537 The earl’s 
conduct..had been, as he afterwards thought, criminally 
moderate. 1886 Laz Yimes LXXXI. 178/1 The co- 
respondent .. proved that he had not been criminally inti- 
mate with the respondent. 

+ Cri‘minalness. Oés. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Quality or state of being criminal; = Crimin- 
ALITY, 

a 1660 Hammonp //ks. II. 131 (R.) To. «excuse our schism, 
or avert the criminalness of it. 1698 R. Fercusson I fezv 
Ecctes. 50 A proof of his Criminalness. 1755 in Jounson. 
1775 Asn [see Criminacty]. 

+ Crimminalty. O¢s. =CrimInaciry. 

1775, Asn, Criminalty (uot much used), Criminalness. 
1797 ffist. in Ann. Reg, 15/1 These were acts of criminalty 
for which. .they would find no mercy. 

Criminate (kri-mine't), v. [f. L. critudt., 
ppl. stem of evimdtudr?, or crimindre to accuse, 
charge with crime, f. crzvzest CuiMe.] 

lL. ¢rans. To charge with crime; to rcpresent as 
criminal. 

1645s Pacitr Hlercsiogr. (1646) 62 They criminate the 
Dutch and French Churches. 1793 Govuv. Morris in 
Sparks Life & I rit. (1832) 11. 386, I suppose the public 
servants will be criminated. 1816 Keatince 77az:, (1817) 
1. 134 We must begin in self-justification .. by criminating 
those whom we mean to destroy. 1835 Macautav //isé. 
Eng. V1. 699 The noble penitent then proceeded to make 
atonement for his own crime by criminating other people.. 
guilty and innocent, ; . 

2. To prove (any one) guilty of crime ; to in- 
criminate. 

1665 GLanvitL Sceps. Sci. xii, Whom, f would not justifie 
myself, to criminate, 1791 State Papers in Ann, Reg. 160* 
They cannot be examined, criminated, or judged..with 
respect to what they have said, written, or performed, 1841 
J.T. Hewrett Parish Clerk 1. 129 Determined not to 
criminate himself by any allusion to the circumstance. 

3. To represent or censure (a thing or action) as 
criminal; to blame severely, condemn. 

a 1677 Lo. Nortu Light in Way to Paradise (1682) 29 
(T.) As for our church liturgy it is now criminated by many 
as idolatrous. 1792 W. Roserts Looker-on No. 43 (1794) 
11. 138 To criminate the motives and actions of mankind. 
1828 D’Israeti Chas. /, I. xii. 327 Eliot descends to 
criminate the Duke’s magnificent tastes. 

{lence Cri‘minating f//. a. 

21656 Ussuer Ann. vi. (1658) 427 Spoken with a sterne 
countenance and criminating voice. 1786 Burke IV. //astines 
Wks. 1842 II. 210 Applying no stronger or more criminat- 
ing epithets than those of ‘improper, unwarrantable, and 
highly impolitick’, 1801 Mar, Epcewortn Beliudta iii, 
A long criminating and recrimiuating chapter. 

Crimination (kriminé! fon), [ad. L. crimieed- 
tion-em, n. of action from crimindre: see prcc.] 
The action of charging with a crime or grave 
offence; scvere accusation or censurc. 

1583 Furke Defence xvii. 512 You have placed your 
crimination in the first chapter. 1654 Trapp Comm, Ps. xix. 
4 Loaden with many calumnies and false criminations. 1786 
Burke JV. /fastings Wks. 1842 11. 231 The said Hastings 
hathestablished divers matters of weighty and seriouscrimin- 
ation against himself. 1848 Macautay //ist. Eng. 11. 250 
The criminations and recriminations of the adverse parties. 


The condition 


CRIMINOUSLY. 


Criminative (kri‘minctiv), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
criminat- + -1VE.] ‘Vending to or involving crimin- 
ation ; that charges with crime or grave offence ; 
acctsatory. 

@ 1734 Nortu Lives 1.214 In such cases the courtiers are 
.-Criminative against the judges. .:1s being morose, ill-bred, 
and disrespectful. 1818 Jas. Mut Arit. /udia 11. v. viii. 
680 ‘Their criminative representations against Macartney. 
1849 Grote Greece 11. lix, (1862) V. 248 The criminative 
orators were omnipotent. 


Criminator (kri‘mine'ta:). [a. L. cviniinator, 
agent-n, from ¢erimindre: sec CrimINaTe.) One 


who criminatcs, or charges with crime. 

1609 Bing (Douay) Lev. xix.16 Thou shalt not be a 
criminatour, nor a whisperer among the people, 1653 
R. Batu Disswasive Vindic. (1655) 76 A false Criminator, 
1812 Suectry Let. to ff, itchiner, The opinion of the 
world is not the likeliest criminator to impeach their 
credulity. 

Criminatory (kriminatari), a. [f. L. type 
crimindlorius, 1. crimindlor: sce prec, and -ony.] 
Involving or relating to crimination. 

1576 Fiesne Panofpt. Epist. Biv b, An epistle. .Crimin- 
atorie. 1811 Ann, Reg. 1809, 159 A crinunatory charge 
against an individual. 1868 E. Mowarps Katergh 1. xvii. 
370 No evidence criminatory of his master had been ob- 
tained from him. 

Crimine, -iny (kri-mini), zv/. Alsocrimeny, 
sini, [perh. It. evdmzne crime, etc., as an cjacula- 
tion; but cf. CrIKEY, and the kindred cjaculation 
jiminy,GEMIN1.] A vulgar exclamation of astonish- 
ment : now somewhat archaic. 

1681 Otwav Soldier's Fort, 1. i, O crimine ! Who's 
yonder? 1693 Soutuerne J/ard’s last Prayer ut. 1,0 
crimine! I see I must be plain with thee. ¢ 1816 Byrox 
(L..), Crimini, jimini! Did you ever hear such a nimminy 
pimminy Story as Leigh Hunt's Admin? t 1865 KE. C. 
Crayton Cruel Fortune Wi, 184 Criminy !—Raymond tight. 
Tam astonished. 5 
+ Crisminist. Ods. ? = CRIMINALIST, 

@ 1631 Donne #ss. (1651) 53 Criminists have commanded 
Heresie, which is but Election. .to. .undertake a capitall and 
Infamous signification. 


Criminology (kriminglidzi).  [f. 1... ertmiv- 
Crime +-(0)LoGy.] The science of crime; that 
part of anthropology which treats of crime and 


criminals. 

1890 Atheneum 6 Sept. 325/2 We share Dr. Topinard’s 
dislike of the term ‘criminal anthropology’, and may adopt 
the term ‘criminology’ till a better can be found. 1891 
Sat, Rev. 28 Mar. 398/t An examination and refutation of 
the new Italian ‘criminology’. 

So Criminolo-gical a., Crimino‘logist. 

1857 Sat. Rev. 111.271/2 In the author of Dark Deeds 
we have a criminologist of a third sort, 1890 4 thenxn11 6 
Sept. 325/3 The object of the criminologist is, first, to 
establish the existence and define the characteristics ofa 
physical criminal type or types; second, to investigate the 
psychical phenomena associated with criminality. 1892 
Monist 11. 314 M. G. Tarde, the great criminologist .. re- 
views the penological and criminological literature of 
recent times. 

+ Criminose, @. Oés.-° [Cf. next]. 
Criminosity. 

1727 Baiey vol. II., Cr/minose, ready to blame or accuse. 
Criminosity, Reproach, ill Report. 1775 in Asu. 

Criminous (kri‘minas), a. Also 3 erymynous, 
6 crimynous, cryminous, ‘S¢. criminois. [a. 
AFr. criminous = OF. criminuenx (15th c. m 
Godef.), ad. L. extmitndszs, f. crimen Crimt:.] 

+1. Of the nature of a crimc; full of or marked 
by crime or grave offence; criminal. ? Oéds. 

1483 Caxton sop (1889) 63 The sayd shepherd com. 
mysed a crymynous dede. 1562 Act 5 Edrz. c. 23 § 1 To 
continue their sinful and criminous Life. 1593 NorprN 
Spee. Brit. M'sex 1. 8 Carping at euerie fanlt, holding the 
smallest errour.. verie criminous. 1674 P. pu Motus 
Papal Tyranny 47 A deeply criminous forgery. 1858 Sat. 
Rev. Vi. 204/1 My criminous iambics. , ; 

2. Of persons: Guilty of crime. Now chicfly in 
the technical erdmeznous clerk (sce C1EUK 54. 1). 

1535 Stewart Crom, Scot. 111. 535 Of his men War 
criminois vther nyne orten, 1§83 Srusses Anat. déus. u. 
(1882) 107 Lo giue sentence .. vpon any criminous person. 
261% Srexp //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. vi. (1632) 504 That Clerks 
criminous should be tried before secular Judges. | 1659 
Hamuonp Ox /s, li, 4 Paraphr. 262 ‘he inost criminous 
rebell. 1722 Be. Witson in Keble Z7/@ xvi. (1865) 497 
‘Tending to the encouragement of the criminous and _re- 
fractory. 1847 MaskeLt. Vow. Kit. 111. p. exxix, Of punish- 
ing criminous clerks, 1892 /Yr:¢s 29 Apr. 9/2 Bishops at 
present have to get rid of criminous clerks at a cost which 
1s almost prohibitory. ; : 

+ 3. Of or relating to crime; accusing of crime; 
involving crimination, Oés. 

1533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 995/2 Concerning great 
crimynous wytnesses to be taken in great criminal causes. 
1600 IfoLtaxn Livy ut. vii. 48 E-:xposed unto criminous 
slanders. 1650 BuLtwer Anthropomet, 124 Some. dare to 
make this criminous proposition against very Nature. 

Criminously, a/v. [f. prec. + -L¥ *.] 

1. Ina criminous manner ; criminally. 

1640 Br. {fart Ffisc. 11. iv. 239 It ought to seeme in- 
credible..that this man, who is Gods Priest, should live 
criminously. 1654 HamMonp Asc. Animady, /gnat. i 
10 So criminously guilty of it. ee 

+ 2. With refercnce to crime; by way of crimin- 


ation. Obs. 
1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1621) 1325 These wordes 


Hence 


CRIMINOUSNESS. 


tooke @aimonously in that place. 1625 tr. Camden's Hist. 

Elis, 1, (1688) 112 By accusing ber criminously. 

Cri‘minousness. [f. as prec.+-NEss.] The 
state or quality of being criminous ; criminality. 

1648 Erkon Bas. 4, lcould never be convinced of any such 
Criminousness in him. @1715 Burnet Ov Tie V1. 312 
His words had no sort of criminousness, much less of 
treason in them. 1874 Br. Macee in Rep. Comm. Ch. 
Patronage, Evid. Quest. 31. 5 Within what limit of time 
would the bisbop be allowed to allege criminousness on the 
part of a clerk? ik 

Crimison, crimosin(e, etc., obs. ff. CRIMSON. 

Crimp (krimp), 5%.) (Of uncertain origin. 

(It might be connected with Crime z.1, if the primary 
sense were ‘to press or impress” (seamen, etc.); but this is 
very doubtful, for the general notion running through the 
senses appears to be tbat of ‘agent, intermediary, broker, 
procurer °.)] . : 

71. Of doubtful meaning: used in reproach or 
derision. Ods, 

1638 Foro fancies 1. ii, 7uz. What? thou fatten’st apace 
on capon still? Sfa. Yes, crimp; ‘tis a gallant life to be an 
old lord’s pimp-whiskin. ; 

2. An agent making it his business to procure 
seamen, soldiers, etc., esp. by seducing, decoying, 
entrapping, or impressing them. 

Since the passing of the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, 
applied to one who infringes sub-section 1 of this Act, z.¢. 
to a person other than the owner, master, etc., who engages 
seamen withont a license from tbe Board of Trade. 

1758 J. Brake Plan Alar. Syst. 44 When a master of a 
ship..hath lost any of his hands, he applies to a crimp.. 
who makes it his business to seduce the men belonging to 
some other ship. 1796 StepMan Exped, Surinam U1. 28 
Trepanned into the West India Company’s service by the 
crimps or silver-coopers as a common soldier. 1836 Marryat 
Mdidsh. Easy xxxvii, 144 Offering three guineas ahead to 
thecrimps for every good ableseaman. 1842 — P. A’cene xx. 
(1863) 173, 1 hear there are plenty of good men stowed away 
by the crimps at different places. 1839-40 W. Irvinc }Vo/- 
Jerts R. (1855) 235 Sallying forth at night..be came near 
being carried off by a gang of crimps. 1887 Spectator 21 
May 691/2 In the high and palmy days of the crimp, the 
pirate, the press-gang. 

b. fransf. and fig. 

1789 Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Ep. Falling Minis. Wks. 1812 
Il. 115 That sends to counties, borough-towns, his Crimps 
Alias his vote-seducing Pimps. 1794 — Rowd. for Oliver, 
ibid. 198 Cupid's trusty crimp, By mouths of vulgar people 
christen’d pimp. c1860 Wraxatt tr. R. Houdin xv. 207 
Nothing .. can shake off the grip of these skilful crimps 
[theatrical agents]. 

+3. An agent or contractor for unloading coal- 
ships; a broker. Oés. 

a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crimp, one that under- 
takes for or agrees to unlade a whole ship of coals. 1754 
Stryve Stow's Surv. Il. v. xiv. 319/1 Any Coal owner 
may employ ..crimps or Factors, not being lightermen or 
buyers of Coals for sale. 1769 De Foe’s Tour Gt. Brit. 
11, 151 The Brokers of tbese Coals are called Crimps: The 
Vessels they load their Ships witb at Newcastle, Keels. 
1791 Hupprsrorp Salimag. (1793) 109 Crimps, and coal- 
beavers. 

+4. To play crimp: see quots. Obs. 

azjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, To play Crinifp, to lay or 
bet on one side, and (by foul play) to let t’other win, having 
a share ofit. xn a Crimp, to run a Race or Horse-match 
.-knavishly. 1719 D’Urrey /idds 11. 53 Let Jades that 
are founder’d be bougbt, Let Jockeys play Crimp to make 
sport. /did. 54 Anotber makes Racing a Trade..And 
pase! a Crimp Match has made, By bubbing another Man’s 
vroom, 

5. Comb., as crimp-like, -match (see 4, quot. 1719). 

1794 Wotcorr (P. Pindar) Rowd. for Oliver Wks. 11. 304 
Crimp-like, for other regions, troops engaging. 

Crimp, sb.2 [prob. f. Crimp v.!] An obsolete 
game at cards. 

1632 B. Jonson Afagu. Lady u.i, Let her.. Laugh and keep 
company at gleek or crimp. 1689 SHADWELL Bury F.1. 1, 
Gallantry, mix’d now and then with Ombre, Crimp, Comet, 
or Incertain. 1703 Lug. Lady's Catech. in J. Ashton Soc. 
Life Q. Anne 70 Lost five Guineas at Crimp. 1710 Appisox 
Tatler No. 250 ? 9 To find them about Midnight at Crimp 
and Basset. 1867 Ourpa C. Castlemaine (1879) 3 Regretted 
the loss of ten guineas at crimp. 

attrib, 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 457 ® 3 The private 
Transactions of the Crimp Table. 

Crimp (krimp), 54.3 [f. Crip v.1] 

1. i. Crimped tresses: cf. ‘curls’, U.S. 

1883 Century Mag. X XV. 525/1 The Shaker sisters don’t 
wear crimps. 1888 Chicago Advance 13 Dec., Crimps that 
had ceased to be crimpy. 

+2. Phrase, To be ix the crimps see quot. Obs. 

1688 Miece French Dict. s.v., To bein the Crimps, or 
to be well set out in Clothes, ét7¢ dien pare. 

Crimp (krimp), a. [app. radically allicd to 
Crimpv.!; perh. originally with the notion ‘yield- 
ing to presstire, easily compressed’; cf. however 
MIIG. &rimpf crooked, curved (Kluge), and 
Crisp a; for the transition from ‘curled, curly, 
crimped’ to ‘brittle, friable’. Cf. also Crump a.] 

1. ‘¥Friable, brittle, easily crumbled, casily re- 
duced to powder’ (J.) ; crisp. 

1587 Cuurcuyarp Worth. IWales (1876) 28 So fresh, so 
sweete, so red, so crimp withall As inan inay say, loe, 
Sammon here at call. 1699 [:vELyN Acctaria (1729) 176 
They will keep longer, and. .eat crimp, and well tasted, 1708 
J. Pues Cyder u. (1727) 50 Now the Mowler..with swift 
early steps Treads the crimp Marth. 1725 BrapLry Jam. 
Dict. s.v. Sallet, Slices of the whitened stems which being 
crimp and short are eaten with oil, vinegar, salt, and pepper. 
18.. Mus. Cameron Careless Boy 12 Vhe grass was crimp 
and white with the hoar frost. 
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b. Hence crtmp-meat, 

1656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. > 365 Som things 
also hee broileth on a gridiron, or frieth on a frying-pan, but 
if overmuch, they becom crimp-meat. : 

+2. fig. ‘Not .eonsistent, not forcible: a low 
cant word’ (J.) Obs. 

(But this alleged sense is fuunded only on the following 
passage, in which some edd. have scrip = ‘ scant, limited, 
very sparing’, which seems a better reading.) 

1712 ARBUTHNOT John Bull u. iv, The evidence is crimp 3 
the witnesses swear backwards and forwards, and contradict 
themselves. 

3. Said of hair, feathers, etc.: Crimped. 

1764 Anna Sewarp in Poet. Wks. (1810) I. p. exv, A bag 
wig, in crimp buckle, powdered white as the new shorn 
fleece. 1784 New Spectator iii. 4/2 The head is adorned.. 
with crimp feathers. | , 

4. Comb., as crimp-frilled. 

1821 Cvare W772. ASinstr. WA. 131 Crimp-frill’d daisy. 

Crimp (krimp), v.! [Corresponds to MDu. 
crimpen intr., to contract or draw oneself together, 
to shrink, become wrinkled or shrivelled (with 
cold, etc.), with weak causal drempen, krimpen to 
draw together, shrivel up, wrinkle, Du. £7z2fen to 
shyink, shrivel, diminish, E.Fris. 47¢fer trans. 
and intr., to crook, wind, draw in or together, 
shrink, become tight, compressed, shorter, or less, 
Da. dvymfe trans., to wrinkle, shrink (eloth), Sw. 
krympa to shrink, to sponge; OHG. chrimphan, 
MHG. &rimpfen to draw oneself together con- 
vulsively. For ulterior etymology, see the note to 
Cramp sé.1 Not known in OE.; the only ME, 
example found is that in the intr. sense 1 ; other- 
wise the verb belongs to the 17-I19th c., and may 
be the causal derivative. ] 

1, intr. To be compressed, pinched or indented 
(as e.g. the body of insects). (In ppl. a. cxémping.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. KR. xvi. i. (1495) 741 Beestys 
with crympynge body haue sharpe wytte and felynge..as 
bein and amptes that here and smel aferre. 

+2. fravzs. To curl. (In pa. pple. cvzaped.) Obs. 

1698 Tyson in PhiZ. Trans. XX. 112 The Verge or Rime 
of the outward Ear seem'd to be crimp'd. 1730-36 BaiLey 
(folio), Crzpt, curled. ; . : 

. To compress or pinch into minute parallel 
plaits or folds ; to frill. 

1712 Arsutunot Yokn Budd. i, Crimpt ribbons in her 
head-dress. 1838 Dickens O. 72vistxiv, To crimp the little 
frill that bordered his shirt-collar. 1848 Tuackeray Bz. 
Snobs xxvii, The maid is crimping their .. ringlets with bot 
tongs. 1859 Lewes Sea-side Stud. 157 By crimping or 
dividing the edge of’ the cup, prehensile organs of less or 
greater length and power arising thereby. 1861 SALA Dutch 
Pict, xix. 295 [She] thought far too much of crimping her 
tresses. r 5 . 

b. To wrinkle or crumple minutely, to crisp the 
surface of, 

1772 W. Battey Descm Useful Machines 1.229 The Italian 
method of crimping crapes. Jéid. I. 230 A large specimen 
of crape crimped and manufactured exactly like the Italian. 
1821 Crare Vrl/. Adinstr. 1. 209 The breeze, with feather- 
feet, Crimping o’er the waters sweet. 1883 E, PENNELL- 
Exmuirst Cream Leicestersh. 398 The crimping, woolly 
effect of half a gale from the south-west. 

ce. Techn. To make flutings in (a brass cartridge 
case), so as to tum the end inward and back upon 
the wad, in order to confine the charge; to cor- 
Tugate. 

4. To cause (the flesh of fish) to contract and be- 
come firm by gashing or cutting it before xzgor 
moriis sets in. 

1698 LEEUWENHOEK in Pil. Trans. XX.174 The Muscles 
of a Fish that has been dead for a good while, do not con- 
tract themselves when they are cut in Pieces, whicb we call 
Krimping. 1743 Lond. §& Country Brew. 1. (ed. 2) 170 
The Cook cuts {a fresh Cod] into several small Pieces, in 
order, as they call it, to crimp it, by letting them lie inhard 
cold Spring-Water ahout an Hour. 1789G. Keate Pelew 
Ist. 302 The grey mullet, whicb they crimped, and fre- 
quently eat raw. 1804 A. CarisLe in Pail. Trans. XCV. 
23 The remarkable effects of crimping fish by immersion in 
water, after the usual signs of life have disappeared. 1867 
F, Francis Angéing i. (1880) 39 Small chub..if crimped and 
fried dry, are by no means so bad. 

b. ¢ransf. To slash, to gash. 

1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. (1861) If. 359 Those who ate 
tempted resistance were crimped alive like fisbes and left to 
gasp themselves to death in lingering torture. 1865 Lus- 
Bock Preh, Times xiii. (1869) 435 Among the females. .the 
only ceremony of importance was scarring the back. Eyre 
indeed calls it tattooing, but ‘crimping’ would be, I think, 
a more correct expression. 

5. spec. To bend or mould into shape (leather 
for the uppers of boots, or for a saddle). 

1874 Knicut Dict. Mech. 648/1 Yhe curved bar which 
supports tbe form upon which the leather is crimped. 

6. ‘ To pinch and hold; to seize’ (Webster). 

(No quotation given or source named.) 

Crimp (krimp), v.2 [f. Cram 34.1] To im- 
press (seamen or soldiers) ; to entrap, to decoy. 

1812 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. 1X, 233 Plundering corn 
and crimping recruits. 1831 Carty. A/rsc. (1857) II. 326 
Clutching at him, to crimp him or impress hin. 1867 GoLpw. 
Smit Three Eng. Statesmen (1882)187 ‘The cruel folly which 
crimps a number of ignorant and innocent peasants. dresses 
them up in nniform. .andsends them off to kill and be killed. 
1884 (all Alali G. 26 Jan. 2/1 Vhe Egyptian Government 
crimped negroes inthestreets of Cairo. jig. 1839 Standard 
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Feb. 11 Why not create customers in tbe Queen’s dominions 

.-instead of trying..to crimp them in other countries ? 

Crimp (krimp). v.3 zonce-wd. [Partly echoic, 
but having associations with the primary sense of 
Crimp v.1] To make a crisp sound, as in the 
compression of slightly frozen snow under the feet. 

1834 Greic Conntry Curate 11. xv. 267 A sound came upon 
me as of footsteps crimping through the snow. 

+ Crimp, v.4 Oés. slang. =To ‘play crimp’: see 
Crip 56.1 4. 

azjoo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, He crimps it, he plays 
booty. A Crimping Fetfow, a sneaking Cur. So 1725 in 
New Cant, Dict. 

Crimpage (kri‘mpédz). [f. Crip 50.1 + -acx.] 
A payment made to a crimp for his services, 

1754 Stryvpe Stow's Surv. 1. v. xiv. 319/1 Any coal 
owner may employ. .crimps or factors..to dispose of their 
loadings ard pay their crimpage or factorage. 1800 Cot- 
QuHoUN Coma. Thames xvi. 528 The Captain pays them 
two guineas crimpage. 1815 Maute & Serwyn Reports 
111. 484 Disbursements..for crimpage to replace deserters 
during tbe repairs. 

Crimped (krimpt), 7/7. 2. Also erimpt. 

+1. Curled: see Crisp v.! 2. Obs. 

2. Compressed or folded into minute parallel 
ridges or plaits, frilled. 

1712 {see CRIMP Y.! 3), 1792 ALinstred (1793) 11. 172 Her 
crimpt lips relaxed to something like a smile. 1809 PiNKNEY 
Trav, France 38 Madame in a high crimped cap. 1860 
TynpDALt Glac. 1. xxi. 147 Many cells had also crimped 
borders. 1871 — Fragvt. Sc. (1879) I. vii. 238 The edge 
of the cataract is crimped by indentations. 1886 SHELDON 
tr. Flaubert’s Salammbé 44 Gold spangles glittered in the 
crimped bair. 

3. Of fish ; see Crimp 7.1 4. 

1791 HuppkEsForD Sadmag. (1793) 145 Crimpt cod, and 
mutilated mackarel. 1798 Cannina, etc. Progress of Man 
28 in Avti-Facobin 19 Feb., Cools the crimpt cod. x804 
A, CaruisLe in Phil. Trans. XCV. 23 The specific gravity 
of the crimped fish was greater than that of the dead fish. 

Crimper ! (krimpoz). [f. Crate v.1+-ER 1] 

1. One who crimps. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. VI. 244 Crimpers of salmon. 

2. The name of several machines and instruments 
used in crimping. 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of fluted 
rollers, for crimping cloth or the like. b. A 
machine for bending wire in a sinuous form in pre- 
paration for the weaving of wire-cloth. c. A toilet 
instrument for crimping the hair. d. A machine 
for crimping leather on a curved board for the 
uppers of boots and shocs. e. An apparatus for 
bending or moulding leather into various shapes 
for saddles and hamess. f. A small machine or 
apparatus used by cartridge-makers for ‘ crimping’ 
brass cartridge-cases. 

1881 Greener Guz 425 This may be prevented by using 
an indented case, or closing in with a patent crimper 
specially made for these brass cases. 

Crimper?2. [f. Crime v.2+-ER1.] One who 
crimps (seamen) ; = CRIMP sé.1 2. 

1868 Aforn. Star 7 Jan., The river police..engaged in de- 
fending ‘ poor Jack’ from the machinations of the crimpers, 
Crimping (kri-mpin), v7 5d. [f. Crime v.1] 
1. The action of Crimp v.!; the product of this 
action ; a succession of small folds, frills or flutings. 

1755 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 237 Ornament it well 
with gimping, Flounces, furbelows, and crimping. 1853 
Kane Grinnell Exp. xiii. (1856) 386 Presently..you see a 
slight crimping, followed by a dotted. .appearance on the ice. 
1865 Lussock Preh. Times iv. (1878) 104 The ‘crimping’ 
along the edges. 1870 Spectator 13 Aug. 976 The beautiful 
conchoidal waves, crimpings, and ripple-work displayed on 
the surface of tools and weapons in Scandinavia. — 

2. The causing of muscular contraction in fishes 
by dividing or gashing their flesh. 

1698 [see Crimp v.! 4). 1776 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 415 zofe, Cutting fish into pieces while yet alive, 
in order to make them hard, usually known by the name of 
crimping. 1805 A. Carviste /éid. XCV. 23 Many trans- 
verse sections of the muscles being made, and the fish im- 
mersed in cold water, the contractions calied crimping take 
place. 1873 E. Smitn Foods 111 Crimping should be per- 
formed immediately after the fish has been caught, and 
before the rigor mortis has set in. : ; 

3. Comb., as crimping-ivon, -machine, -pin, in- 
struments for crimping frills, cap-borders, hair, etc. 

1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Crimping-iron, crimping-pin. 
1877 Peacock WV. IV. Linc. Gloss.. Crimping-machine, 
an instrument with two indented rollers, in which heaters 
can be placed. .1t is used for ‘ crimping’ women’s frills and 
cap-borders. 

Crimping, v7. 56.2 [f. Crimp v.2 +-1neh] 

1. The decoying and confining of men, in order 
to force them into the army, navy, or merchant 
service: see CRIMP 56.1 2, 

1795 Hull Advertiser 26 Sept. 4/2 We are sorry to find 
that the infamous practice of Crimping is not yet put astop 
to. 1806 Weekly Polit. Rev. 27 Dec. 946 Men. .who do not 
possess the necessary rascality for crimping. 1848 Macau- 
Lay /fist. Eng. 1. 336 This demand was partly supplied by 
a system of crimping and kidnapping at the principal Eng- 
lish seaports. : a . 

2. altrib, and Comb., as in crimping systent; 
crimping-house, a house constructed or uscd for 
crimping seamen or soldiers. 

1795 ull Advertiser 18 July 2/3 A false impression... of 
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persons being kidnapped in a Crimping-house. 1828 New 
Satlor’s Mag. 150 All the ramifications of the crimping sys- 
tem in London were then developed. 1858 Po.son Law & 
ZL. 148 A mob assembled in Holborn, threatening to pull 
down a Crimping-house. 

Crimping, /// @.' [f. Crimp v.1+-1NG 2.] 

1, Pinched: see Crimp v.11, 

2. That crimps or curls in minute creases. 

Crimping, ///. 2." [f. Crimp v.2+-1ne?.] 
That impresses or entraps seamen, etc. 

1820 Soutuey Life of Wesley Il. 470 They were per- 
suaded..by the crimping skipper to jotn the party. 1836 
Disraei Lett. Runnymede 105 Your fellow-countrymen 
whom your crimping Lordship inveigled into a participation 
in the civil wars of Spain. 

Hence Crimpingly av. 

1838 Tait's Mag. V. 206, | hold it to have been wickedly, 
deceitfully, fraudulently, crimpingly, kidnappingly done. 

+Crimple, sd. Obs. [Cf next, and CrumpLe 
sb.] A crease, wrinkle, or fold ; a crinkle. 

c1440 Promp, Parv, 103 Crympylle or rympylle, raga, 

Crimple, v. Also 5-6 crymple. [The early 
form cry ple (if y is original) corresponds to Ger. 
dial. Arzimpeln to crumple; but crzmple (with 2) 
may be in its origin a dim. and iterative of Crimp 
v.t; in later use ¢rzfle appears to be treated as a 
secondary form of crizmfle, expressing something 
finer and more attenuated ; cf. s7f, sap, drip, drop, 
etc.; also crxtnkle, crunkle. (See note to CRAMP 
5b.1)] 

+1. zztv. To be or become incurved, or drawn 
together ; hence to stand or walk lame from this 
or similar catise. Cf. CRIPPLE, Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xxxix. (1495) 801 
The token therof is that the hynder membres crymplyth 
togyders and ben constreyed. 1694 Lond. Gaz. No. 3007/4 
Lost..a thick black Nag. .standscrimpling on his near Leg 
behind. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crimping, as to go crimpling, 
i.e. as if the fect were tender. : 

2. intr. and ¢vans. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. 
Now dal. 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Crymplyn or rymplyn, riugo. 
1600 F. Wacker Sf. Mandeville 102, The hair was so 
curled, that it crimpled round like Ringes. 1676 WiseEMAN 
Surgery (J.), He passed the cautery through them, and 
accordingly crimpled them up. 1821 Crare ill, Alinstr. 
I. 138 While the flood’s triumphing care Crimpled round 
its guarded home. 1881 Lescester Gloss., Crimple, to 
crumple, to wrinkle. 

Crimpled (krimp’ld), //. 2. [f. Crimpue v. 
+-ED1,)  Wrinkled, crinkled, curled; finely 
crumpled; minutely wrinkled or creased. 

¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 103 Crympled, or rympled, rugatus. 
162 ‘Turner //erbal u. 36a, Lyke vnto a lefe of the 
crympled lettuce. 1578 Lyte Dodoezts m1. xx. 411 Liuer- 
wort. ..hauing wrinchled or crimpled leaues layde one vpon 
another. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 170 The under surfuce of 
tbe corallum is crimpled and striate. 1882 Garden 29 July 
85/3 Blossoms .. exquisitely fringed and crimpled at the 
margins. 

Crimpness: [f. Crimp a. + -Nness.] The 
quality of being crimp; friability. 

1699 Evetyn Acetaria hy 178 Some eat them [potatoes] 
with sugar together in the skin, wbick has a pleasant crimp- 
ness, 


Crimson (kri‘mz’n), 2. and sé. Forms: 5-6 
cremesin(e, -yn(e, -ysyn, crimesin, -yne, 
crymysyn, -esyn, -asyn(e, cramoysin, -en, 
emysin, cremoysin, (crenseyn), 6 cremosin, 
crimison, -ozen, (chrymesyn), cremsin, crym- 
sen, -on(e, 6-7 crimosin(e, -yn(e, crymosen, 
-in(e, crimsin, (7 crimzon, -sone), 6- crim- 
son. [The 15th c. cremesin(e corresponds exactly 
to early Sp. cremesin (cited 1403-12), early It. 
cremesino and med.L. cremcsinus, variants (by 
metathesis of 7) of med.L. ermesinus, carmest- 
nus, It. chermesino, carmesino, Sp. carmesin (16th 
c.), f. It. chermist, cremest, Sp. carmest (cited 
1422), (a. Arab. germazi, girmazi: see CRaA- 
MOISY) + suffix -20, L. -zzs:; see -INE. Thence 
our 16th. variants. The corresponding 15~16th 
F. form was cramoisin (Littré), whence occasional 
Eng. cramoysine; the disturbing influence of this 
probably appears also in cremosin, crimosin, crimi- 
son, crimson.]| 

A. adj. 1. The name ofacolour: of a deep red 
somewhat inclining towards purple; of the colour 
of an alkaline infusion of cochineal. 

Historically, the colour obtained from the Kermes or 
Scarlet Grain insect, at first chiefly used in dyeing fine cloth 
and velvet (F. velours cramozrst), in connexion witb which 
this shade of red was first distinguished in English. 

c1440 Partonope 5976 A mantel. .Of rede saten full good 
cremesyn. 1462 A/ann. § /louseh. Exp. 149 A jaket off 
crymysyn clothe. 1§17 Test. £dor. (Surtees) V. 86 My 
gowne of crymsen velwett. 1548 Hatt Chron. 116 b, All 
appareled in Crimosyne clothe. 1549 CHaLoner Erasmus 


on Folly Oivb, This cramoysen gowne. 1568 Turner 
Herbal in. 16 It hath a cremesin color. 1877. B. Gooce 
Heresbach's Hnsb. 1, (1586) 67 Some of them glitter with a 


Peet crimson dye. 1579 SPENSER Sheps. Cal. 1. 130 
yed in Lilly’white and Cremsin redde. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 224 Two Lanthorns .. the one a Crimsin, and tbe 
other an Azure. 1670-98 Lassets Joy. /taly 1.68 Velvet 
coats of crimosin colour. 1860 Ruskin A/od. Paint. V. vit. 


1.§ 8. 110 Why.. are the most distant clouds crimsonest? + 
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1866 Kincstey //erew. x. 186 She turned deadly pale and 
then crimson, 

2. fig. Often used with refcrence to blood ; san- 
guinary. 

@ 1681 Sir G. Wuarton IH’ks. (1683) 340 Why may not I 
some Crimson Lines leave out, Tosave my Ankles from the 
Prison-gout? 1777 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune 19 Crim- 
son conquest glow’d whiere’er he trod. 1872 BLACKIE 
Lays /lighi, 81 Vhe crimson crime, The basest in the book 
of ‘Lime, 

B. sb. (The adj. used absolutely.) 

1. The colour or pigment. 

a 1400 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 241 The most costyous 
cloth of crenseyn. 1494 Fasyvan Chron. vit. 523 Cladde in 
one lyuerey of browne..and..in blewe and cremesyne. 
1509-10 Act 1 f/en. VITI,c. 14 Of the Colour of Crymesyn 
or blewe. 1599 Suaks. //en. V, v. ti. 323 Ros'd oucr with 
the Virgin Crimson of Modestie, @ 1691 Boyte On Colours 
(J ). Crimson seems to be little else than a very deep red 
with an eye of blue. 1791 Hamu.ton Berthollet’s Dyeing 
II. 11, ut. v. 195 These salts. .have the property of changing 
the colour of scarlet to crimson, 1816 J. Smitu Panorama 
Se. §& Art Il. 537 For pale crimsons the quantity of 
cochineal is reduced. 1860 TYNDALL Géuc. 1. xxiv. 175 The 
western heaven glowed with crimson, 

+2. Crimson cloth. Oés. 

4 E/piph. in Tundale's Vis. 114 Was ther any yeluet or 
crymysyn. 1490 Caxton Encydos xvi. 63 A sleue..of fyne 
cremoysin alle drawen ouer wyth golde wyer. 1561 Daus 
tr, Ballingeron A poc. (1573) 144 b, Not. .clothed in. .veluct, 
sattin, or damaske, or crimosine ingrayned, but in sacke- 
cloth. 1595 Spenser Efithal, 228 Like crimsin dyde in 
grayne. 1611 Cotcr., Alchcrmes, a graine wherewith 
Crimzons are dyed. 

C. Comb., as crimson-harred, -coloured, -dyed, 
-scarfed, -tipped, -warm adjs.; also with colours, 
expressing blended shades, as cstmson-carmine, 
-lake, -purple, -violet, etc. 

1s98 Syivester Du Sartas u.1. 1, (1641) 86/1 A crimsin- 
coloured juice. 1683 tr. Erasmus’ Moritz Enc. 56 Yhose 
crimson-died crimes. 1786 Burns Mountain Daisy, Wee, 
modest, crimson-tipped flow’r. 1812 Byron Ch. //ar. 11. 
Iviii, ‘The crimson-scarfed inen of Macedon. 1877 Brack 
Green Past. xii. (1878) 98 The.. erent pees bird’s-foot 
trefoil. 1882 Garden 24 June 435/3 Flaked with crimson- 
purple. 

Crimson (kri‘mz’n), v. [f. Critson a.] 

1. ¢vans. To make crimson, impart a crimson 
colour to. 

1601 Suaks. Ful. C. 1. i. 206 Heere thy Hunters stand 
..Crimson‘d in thy Lethee. 1743-6 Suenstone Elegy xx. 
55 Stain’d with blood, and crimson’d o'er with crimes. 1768 
Map. D’Arsiay “arly Diary 20 May, My cheeks are 
crimsoned with the blush of indignation. 1877 A. B. 
Epwaros Uf Nile iv. 102 A gorgeous sunset was crimson- 
ing the palnis and pigeon-towers of Bedreshayn. 

2. zur, To become crimson ; esf. in blushing. 

_ 1805 SouTHEY Madoc in Art. xvii, See his cheek ! How 
it hath crimson’d at the unworthy tbought! 1822-56 Dre 
Quincey Confess. Wks. V. 89 The ancient collegiate church 
.. beginning to crimson with the deep lustre of a cloudless 
July morning. 1862 Mrs. H. Wooo Mfrs. Hallib. 1. xv. 79 
Jane’s pale face crimsoned at the idea of parting with it. 

Hence Cri-msoned, Cri‘msoning ///. ads. 

1730-46 THomson Autumn 1090 The moon.. Shows her 
broad visage in the crimsoned east, a 1853 RoserTson 
Lect. it. (1858) 57 A crimsoned cheek. 1861 Mrs. Norton 
Lady La G. w. 378 As the fresh bud a crimsoning beauty 
shows. 1879 R. H. Horne Orizaba in Poems of Places 147 
They mark the crimsoning sunrise tinge The clouds. 

Cri*msonish, @. 20ce-wd. Somewhat crimson. 

1760 Mrs. Detany Life § Corr. (1868) IIL. s92 A rich 
crimsonish and purpletsh curtain. 

Crinal (krainal), a. rave. [ad. L. crvtnal-zs, f. 
crin-ts hair.] Of or pertaining to the hair. 

1656 in BrountGlossogr. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. 
in ¥rnl. Geog. Soc. XXX. 317 The crinal line is low, and 
often encroaches upon the temples. 1876 — Gorilla L. 1. 
204 A fashion of crinal decoration quite new to me. 

Crina:nthropy. once-wd, [f. Gr. xpiv-ev to 
judge + dvOpwmos man; after misanthropy.] Judge- 
ment or criticism of mcn. Hence Crina‘nthropist, 
one who judges mankind. 

1891 E. A. Assotr PAilomythns 60 That critical attitude 
which I have called crinanthropy. //:., Judging men and 
hating men, crinanthropy and misanthropy. /é:d. 61 For 
one niisanthropist there are a thousand or ten thousand 
crinanthropists. i 

Cri-nate, by-form of CarnitE, haired, hairy. 

Crinated, a. = prec. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crinated, having long Locks. 
Crinated Roots (in Botany) such as shoot into the ground in 
many small fibres or hairs. 1775 in Asi; and tn mod. Dicts. 

Crinatory, var. of CriniTory. 

Crine-: see CRINK-. 

Crinch by-form of CRINGE v. 

Crinch w., dial. var. of Crunctt 

Crine (kroain’, sb. rare. [a. It. crine or ad. L. 
ertn-ts hair: cf. F. cri hair, horsc-hair.] 

1. Hair, head of hair. Also a¢ir7é. 

1614 Sytvester Du Bartas, Bethulia’s Rescue \. 160 
Priests, whose sacred Crine Felt never Razor. 1768 Bristo/ 
Frul. Oct., Hose of Goatskyn, Crinepart outwards, 1865 
Athen, No. 1969. 1193 Both crines look like ill-made wigs, 

2. Hawking. = CRINET 2. 

1883 Satyin & Broorick Falconry Brit. /sles Gloss. 150. 

Crine (kroin), v. Sc. [app. a Gael- cron to 
wither, f. crion dry, withered.] 

1. intr. To shrink, shrivel, contract from dryness. 

tsor Douctras Pal. Hon, 1. 845 All wycht but sycht of 

é 


CRINGE. 


thy gret mycht ay crinis. 1724 Ramsay Lvergreen, Interl. 

Droichs xiii, Lam crynit in for etld, 1818 Sco1r //rt. 

Afid?, xxxix, ‘And mine bairns hae been crining too, mon.’ 

1849 Mus. Carryre Left. I], 62 Ile had grown old like a 

golden pippin, merely crined, with the bloom upon him. 

Mod. Sc. Vhe meat (in stewing) has crined into very little. 
b. /rans. 

1847 IWhistlebinkie (Sc. Songs) (1840) If. 165 The drouth 
it had krined up and slackened the screw. 1878 Dickinson 
Cumbrld, Gloss., Crine, to overdo in frying or roasting. 

+2. To sweat or clip (coin). Obs. rare—". 

3513 Douctas 4énets vit. Prol. 97 Sum trachour crynis 
the cunje, and kepis corn stakis. 

{Icnce Crined ///. a., shrunken, shrivelled. 

1861 Ramsay Resun. 2nd Ser. 121 A very little ‘crined’ 
old man, 

Crined (kraind), a. 7/er. [f. Crine sb. +-ED2.] 
Of a charge: Wearing hair; having the hair of 
head or inane tinctured differently from the body. 

1572 BossEWELL Armorte u. 46b, S. beareth Sable, a 
Sphinx d’argent, crined, and penned d'Or. 1 Route... 
Heraldry Ilist. § Pop. xix. § 3 ed. 3) 363 An unicorn arg., 
armed, unguled and crined or. 


[Crinel: sce List of Spurious Words.] 


+Crinet. Obs. [dim. of F. crtz hair: see -ET.] 

1. A hair. 

1s7z Gascotcne Flowers Wks. (1587) 67 The heeres were 
not of gold But of some other metall farre more fine Wher 
of ech crinet seemed to behold Like glistering wyars. 

2. Hawking. ( pl.) The small hair-like feathers 
which grow about the cere of a hawk. (Also 


written ¢v72zles; now called crz7es.) 

1486 Bk. St. Albans Bjb, Ther be oon an hawke long 
smale blake federis like heris abowte the sere & tbos- 
same be calde Crinettis of y® hawke. 1610 GuiLtim 
STeraldry 1. xx. (1660) 223. 1792 OssBatniston Brit. 
Sportsman 130/t Crinets or Crinites, with falconers, small 
black feathers in hawks. 

3. =CrinipReE. (Cf Cranet!,) 

1586 Ferne Blas. Gentrie 336 Wpon any sadle, crinet, 
bard, chapperon, cooperison or other indument. 

Cringe (krindz),7. Also 3-5 crenge, crenche, 
6 crintch, 7 crindge, cring, chringe, (9 dza/. 
erinch). [Crinxge (crinich), first found in r6thc., 
appears to be a phonetic modification (with ordin- 
ary Eng. change of eng, enge, to ing, tge, as in 
hinge, singe, wing: see CLINK v.*) of an earlier 
crenge, found with variant crenche early in 13th c. 
Crenge, crenche, represent OE. *crencgean, *cren- 
cean (:—*krangjan, *krankjan\, causal deriv. of 
the strong verb found in OE, with the double form 
cringan, crincan to draw oneself togcther spas- 
modically, to contract or shrink together into a 
bent or crooked position: see CRANK sé.1  Pri- 
marily then crengen, crenchen was transitive, but 
already in 13th c. we find ‘cringe with the neck’.] 

+1. ¢rans. To compress, draw together, or draw 
in (any part of the body) as in shrinking from pain 
or danger ; to contract, distort (the neck, face, etc.). 
Obs. 

1598 Br. Hatt Sat. tv, ii, Ife can..make a Spanish face 
with fauning cheere .. shake his head, and cringe his necke 
and side. 1606 SHaxs. Ant, & C/. 1. xiii. 100 Whip him, 
Fellowes, Till like a Boy you see him crindge his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. ¢ 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Red Herring, They cringing in their necks, like rats, 
smothered in the hold, poorly replied. 

2. intr, a. To draw in or contract the muscles 
of the body involuntarily ; to shrink. b. To shrink 
in or away ‘as with fear); to cower. 

axz25 St. Marher. 9 (MS. B.) [The dragon] bigon to 
crahien ant to crenge wid swire [A/S. AX. crenchen mit 
swire], a@14ss Hottanp //oulate 956 He crepillit, he 
crengit, he carfully cryd. 1597 R. Lictirietp Trimming of 
TZ. Nashe(N.), What makes you sit downe so tenderly? Vou 
crintch in your buttocks like old father Pater fatriz. 1684 
Bunyan Piler. u. 69 ‘he Boys that went before were glad 
to cringe behind, for they were afraid of the Lions. 1719 
D'Urnrey Pills 1V.125 We have no twinge to make us cringe 
Or crinkle in the Hams. ¢1750 J. Netson Frv/. (1836) 4 
‘The words made me cringe, and my flesh seemed to creep 
orn my bones. 1847 Topo Cycl. Anat. III. 68/1 He was 
sensible .. of something ‘cringing’ in the lower part of the 
thigh. 1861 G. F. Berxetey Sfortsm. IV. [’rairies vit. 101 
The last two cows had to ‘cringe’ or tuck in their tails and 
haunches to avoid the ‘catcher’. | ‘ 

3. intr. Vo bend the body timorously or servilely ; 
to cower. Often applied derisively or depreciatively 
to bowing, with the implication of attendant ser- 
yility or cowardice. Const. ¢o (a person). 

1575-97 [see Crincinc ppl, a.) 1621-51 Burton Anay. 
Mel.i. i. mi. xv, 129 They cannot. .carve at Table, chringe 
and make congies. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1.1. Ixiti, 
Thus cring’d he toward th’ East. ¢ 1680 Beveripce Serm. 
(1729) I. 48 An opinion that to bow or cringe (as they pro- 
fancly call it) before Almighty God is superstition. 1853 
Lyncu Self Jmprov, v. 123 You should bow to most people, 
but cringe to nobody. : , 

4. fig. To behave obsequiously or with mean 
submissiveness; to show base or servile deference. 

¢ 1620 II]. ANpERsSoN Law of Christ, Cringing to those 
that from all virtue run. 1660-72 Woop Zi/¢ (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) I. 359 The most ready men to cring to and serve these 
times. 1855 Macauray //ist. Eng. III. 105 Their chief 
business .. had been to teacb the people to cringe and the 
ptince to doniineer. 

5. trans. + &. To bow deferentially to (a person . 
b. To bow a person in or out with cringes, 


CRINGE. 


1609 W. M. Alan in Moone (1849) 17 Your tradesmen, 
which now cappe and cringe you. 1660 H. More Myst. 
Godliness y. xiv. 169 Cringing and courting .. not onl 
Christ, but the blessed Virgin. 1822 Byron Werner 1,1. 
441 Hence, and bow and cringe him here | 

Cringe (krindz), sd. [f. CrIncE v.] 

1. A deferential, servile, or fawning obeisance. 
Often a hostile or derisive name for a bow. 

1597 1st Pt. Return fr. Parnass. v. iii, That better doe 
rewarde each scriveners pen, Each tapsters cringe, each 
rubbinge ostler. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanus i. i, He is the 
now court God, and well applyed With sacrefice of Knees, 
of Crookes, and Cringe. 1624 GATAKER Transubst. 113 
Where are all those crossings and bendings, and cringes 
and turnings? 1700 R. Pearson Naaman Vind. 10 Nor 
could he hope, by a few external Cringes .. to expiate for 
his notorious neglect. 1751 JouNson Kambler No. 180 Pr 
The professors. .flocked round bim with all the cringes of 
awkward complaisance. 1852 THackeray Essond 1. (1876) 
2 Performing cringes and congees like a court-chamberlain. 

2. jig. A cringing or obsequious act. 

1610 Heatey S¢. Aug. Citie of God v. xxiv, Puffed up 
with .. the cringes of their subjects. 1751 JoHNSON Aam- 
bler No. 180 P 12 To purchase favour by cringes and com- 
pliance, 

Cringeling (krindzlin). rave. [f. CRINGE v. 
+-LInG.} A cringing creature. Also a/f776. 

@ 1693 Urounart Rabelais wi. xxvi. 216 Cringeling cock. 
1798 W. Taytor in Robberds A/em. I. 219 ‘Their monu- 
ment [must] no tyrant’s cringeling rear. 1807 — Ann. Kev. 
V. 569 Among those cringelings who have assisted sove- 
reigns to extend their power. 

Cringer (krindgas). [f. as prec. +-ER}.) One 
who cringes ; an obsequious or servile creature. 

1597 1s¢ Pt. Return fr. Parnass. w.i. 1236 This ladye- 
munger, this meere rapier and dagger, this cringer. _ @ 1649 
Daum. oF Hawtu. Shéamachia Wks. (1711) 199 Cringers 
to crucifixes, approvers of purgatory. 1799 W. Taycor in 
Monthly Rev. XX1X. 102 Cringers to fortune, birth and 
power, 1859 Sata Tw. round Clock (1861) 336 The decora- 
tions that are shared by footmen and backstairs cringers. 

Cringing (krindzin), vd/. sb. [-1nc 1.) 

1. The action of shrinking timorously, or of bow- 
ing or bending the body servilely; servile or ob- 
sequious behaviour. Often applied contemptuously 
to bowing. 

1634 W. Tirwnyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. 248 A Country.. 
where all men grow crooked with extreamecringeing. 1660 
Mitton Free Conunw, 429 Among the perpetual bowings 
and cringings of an abject People. 1727 A. Hamitton 
wWew Acc. i. Ind. I. xiii. 156 Making some decent Cring- 
ings towards the Tomb. 1767 T. Hutcninson /Yést. AJass. 
Bay ll. 214 Hiscringing to Randolph .. was a spot in his 
character. 1847 L. Hunt Far Honey (1848) 199 The 
studied cringing so common in Naples is rare here. 

2. Muscular contraction, shrinking. 

1727-51 CuampBers Cycl. s. v. Asuble, Though the amble 
be gained, it must be slowand unsightly ; because attended 
with a cringing in the hind-parts. 

Cringing, ///. a. [f. as prec.+-1NG2.] That 
cringes, that shrinks or bends the body timorously 
or servilely; that behaves with servile deference. 

1575 G. Harvey Letier-b%. (Camden) 98 His cringeinge 
side necke, eies glauncinge, fisnamy smirkinge. 1§97 1s¢ 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass. Prol., Youe cringinge parasite. 
1680 Otway Orphan i. i, A huffing shining fiatt’ring cring- 
ing Coward. 1746-7 Hervey Afcdrt, (1818) 209 In a state 
of abject and cringing dependence. 1869 FREEMAN Norn, 
Cong. (1876) III. xiii. 297 He began in a tone of almost 
cringing loyalty. 

Cringingly krindzinli), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a cringing manner. 

1853 Fraser's lag. XLVIII. 329 ‘My wife never was a 
good walker,’ said Roberts, cringingly. 1861 TRottore 
Barchester T. 104 Nevertheless he was. .cringingly civil. 

Cri‘ngingness, [f. as prec.+-nuss.] Cring- 
ing quality, timid servility. 

1695 Whether Preserv. Protest. Relig. Motive of Revol. 
22 Witha flattering as well as a mean Cringingness. 1821 
Blackiw. Mag. 1X. 508 There is..less of plebeian cringing- 
ness and adulation in his works. 

Cringle (kriyg’l). Also 7 creengle, 8 crengle, 
erencle. fapp. of LG. origin: cf. Ger. (mostly 
LG. and MG.) sringel, MLG. and mod.LG. also 
krengel, dim. of &ring circle, ring. Cf. Icel. Arzngla 
dise, circle, orb, From the verbal stem #rzzg-: see 
Crank 50.1, and cf. CRINKLE.] 

1. Naut. A ring or eye of rope, containing a 
thimble, worked into the bolt-rope of a sail, for 
the attachment of a rope. 

1627 Cart. Smit Seaman's Gram, v. 22 Creengles are 
little ropes spliced into the Bolt-ropes ofall sailes belonging 
to tbe maine and fore mast, to which the bolings bridles are 
made fast. 1762 Fatconer Skifzur. 11. 330 Each earing to 
its cringle first they bend. 1804 A. Duncan Aluriner’s 
Chron, Pref. 15 Bunt. Lines, ropes fastened to cringles on 
the bottom of square sails, to draw them up to the yards. 
1867 Suytu Sailor's Word-6/. s.v., Cringles should be made 
of the strands of new bolt-rope. 

b. Also in rural usc: sce quot. 

1787-95 W. Marsnart Norfolk Gloss., Cringle, a with or 
5 for fastening a gate. Ifence 1847-78 in HaLuweLi. 

2. =Cninker. dad. 

1807 Vancouver steric. Devon, (1813) 298 This plain. .is 
generally without creeksor cringles, and forms one compact 
and even surface. 1877 NIV. Linc. Gloss. s.v. Crinkle, 
brook in Roxby parish, the course of which is very cir- 
cuitous, is called Cringlebeck (in 12-13th c. Crineclbec]. 

llence Critngle v. dial. 

1787-95 W. Marsiaut. Norfolk Gloss., Cringle up, to 
fasten with acrimyle. See above. 
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+ Cringle-crangle, 2., adv. and sb, Obs. exc. 
dial. [Frequentative reduplication of CRANGLE; 
cf, CRINKLE-CRANELE. } 

A. adj. Winding in and out, twisted, having 
twists and turns. Also adv. 

1606 Cuapman Geutl, Usher Plays 1873 1. 261 The busky 
groues..With cringle-crangle hornes do ring alowd. 1781 
J. Hutton Your to Caves Gloss., Cringle-crangle adv., 
zig-zag. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Cring’l-crang'l, zig-zag. 

B. sé. A zigzag; a mass of twists and turns. 

16.. English Rogue 111 (N.), 1 had prepared a deal of 
scribble or cringle crangle, and so from thence began to take 
the height of her fortune. 1739 Poor Rodin \N.), When 
Don Phoebus enters that crirfgle-crangle which the rablers 
would have to be a pair of heavenly scales. 

Cringy (krindzi), a. rare. [f. Crince+-y.] 
Ilaving the attribute of cringing. 

1880 Blackw. Mag. Mar. 321 An oily cringy voice in 
which there is a strong dash of insolence. 

Crini-, stem of L. cris hair: used as comb. 
form in a number of formations (chiefly nonce- 
wds.): Crinicultural a., of or pertaining to the 
growth or culture of hair. Crini-ferous a., bear- 
ing hair. Criniger (Ovzzth.),a genus of African 
and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, so called 
from the stiff bristly hairs or setze on their bills. 
Crini‘gerous a., bearing or wearing hair, hairy. 
Crini‘parous a., hair-producing. Crini-vorous 
a., hair-devouring. 

1837 New Monthly Alag. XLIUX. 550 Those criniferous 
appendages to the head worn by the bucks of that period. 
1656 Biount Glossogr., Crinigerous, that hath or weareth 
hair. 1755 in Jounson. 1819 H. Busk }estriad 1. 720 
Her front crinigerous, each hair a snake. 1798 Axti- 
Facobin, Progr. Man 38 note, Bears’ grease or fat..sup- 
posed to have a criniparous or hair-producing quality. 1837 
WueeEcwricnt tr. Aristophanes 11. 151 But worms crini- 
vorous have eat my crests. 7 

Crinid (krinid, kroi-). Zool. [f. Gr. xpivoy 
lily +-1p.] p/. A family of the Crzxotdea con- 
taining the typical crinoids with branching arms. 

1862 Dana Alan. Geol, 1. 161 The Crinids closely resemble 
a Comatula. .a modern Crinid. .ancient Crinids orEncrinites. 
1877 Le Conte Elen. Geol. 11. (1879) 299 Stemmed Echino- 
derms or Crinoids may be divided into three families, viz. 
1. Crinids; 2. Cystids; 3. Blastids. 

|| Criniére (krénigr). [F., f. criz (horse) hair; 
corresp. toa L. type *crvivarza. In 16thand 17th c. 
anglicized as crzzzer.] The part of the ‘ bards’ or 
protective covering of a war-horse which covered 
the ridge or back of the neck and the mane. 

1598 Barret Theor. Waurres v. ii. 141 His horse barded 
with a sufficient Pectron, crinier. 1622 F. MArkuam BA, 
War vy. ii. § 4 The Horses head, necke, breast and buttocke 
barbed with Pectron, Trappings, Crinier, and Chieffront. 
1847-78 Hatiiwe.t, Crvanet, small crinicre. 

+ Crini‘tal, a. Obs. rave. = CRINITE a., having 
hair: applied to a comet. 

1583 STaANyHURST Aeveds 11. (Arb.) 66 He the star crinital 
adoreth. 

Crinite (kroinait), a. [ad. L. crinizt-us hairy, 
f. crinds hair.} Hairy; having a hairy or hair- 
like appendage; sfec. in Sot, and Zool. having 
tufts of hairy growth on the surface. 

1600 FairFax 7asso xiv. xliv, How comate, crinite, caudate 
starres are fram’d I knew. 1654 Gayton (eas. Notes 1v. 
248 The Cane, like toa blazing Starre Crinite, Greater ap- 
pear'd, 1852 Dana Crus¢. 1. 436 Flagellum of outer antenne 
more or less crinite, often long ciliate. 

Crinite (krinait, krai-), 5d. Geol. [f. Gr. xpivoy 
lily+-1TE.] A fossil crinoid ; an encrinite. 

Crivnitory, z. rare. [f. L. crinitus hairy + 
-ory.}] Of the nature of hair, hairy. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 11. 153 Away came every vestige 
of its crinitory covering. 

Crink, ss. Also 6-7 krink(e. [f. Crinx v., or 
directly from vb. stem crézec-an : see CRANK sé.!] 

1. A twist, bend, or winding; a winding crevice, 
furrow, or channel. Cf. CRANK sd.21. Now dial. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Alet. vin. (1593) 186 A house with 
many nooks and krinkes. 1688 R. Hotme 4 rmoury un. 188/1 
Gutters are the Slifters, or Krinks, in the beam of a Stags 
horn. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Crink, a twist or bend. 

+2. fig. An intricate turn or twist of thought or 
speech; a tortuous shift or sleight. Ods. 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Afet. vi. (1593) 176 The krinks of 
certaine prophesies surmounting farre above The reach of 
ancient wits to read. 1583 — Calven on Deut. xv. 8g Such 
a crink was practised against mee. 1587 — De Alornay 
xx. 313 To take away the doubts, and to auoyde the krinks 
inuented anew by certaine Libertines, 

3. dial. (See quots.) 

1888 Berksh. Gloss. s.v. Cranks, A person is said to be full 
of ‘crinks and cranks’ when generally complaining of ill 
health. [1883 //ampsh. Gloss., Crink-crank words are long 
words. .uot properly understood.] 

Crink (krink), vt Also 6 krink. [possibly 
a survival of OE. crizcan to contract or draw 
onesclf together in a bent form (see CRANK 5.1), 
but more prob. repr. an earlier *cvenk :—hkrankjan, 
causal deriv. of crzzcax. In imod. use, however, 
peth. formed anew from crzzk/e.] Wencce Crisnk- 
ing vil. sb. and ppl. a. 

1. 7rans. To bend or twist ; to form into furrows 


or wrinkles; to crinkle. dzad, 
. 


CRINKLE-CRANKLE. 


1821 Crare Vill. Afinstr. 11. 93 As the wakening wind.. 
o’er the water crink’d the curdled wave. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Crink, to twist, or wrench painfully. ‘I’ve crinked 
my neck.’.. When a man bendsa piece of iron by hammering 
it he is said to crink it. 

+ 2. zxtr. (fig.) To use tortuous shifts or sleights. 

1583 Gotpine Calvin on Deut. xxxix. 231 If wee vse any 
craftinesse or krinking. | /éid. 234 He which thinketh to 
further himselfe by his crinking, pilling and deceyuing. 

Crink, v.2 [Echoic: cf. creak, crick, crinkle, 
etc.}] zatv. To make a sound in which cricking 
and chinking blend. Hence Crinking f//. a. 

1860 Gosse Kom. Nat. Hist. 174 The noisy cicade that.. 
make the woods ring with their pertinaciouscrinking. /did. 
(ed. 7) ros Those crinking merry-voiced denizens of our 
summer- fields, 


Crinkle (krink’l), sd. [prob. f. CRINKLE v., 
but the sb. may be the earlier: cf. Du. and LG, 
krinkel curve, flexure, crookedness, curvature, dim, 
of kring, krink circle, etc.] 

1. A twist, winding, or sinuosity ; a wrinkle or 
corrugation, as in a rumpled or rippling surface. 

1596 Nasne Saffron Waldex 50 The vnflattered picture of 
Pedantisme, that hath no one smile or crinkle more than it 
should. 1598 FLorio, Terfuoso, crooked, winding, full of 
crinkles and crankles. 1621-51 Burton Anat. Med.1. 1.11. 
iv. 17 Ilion the third [gut], which consists of many crinckles. 
1768-74 Tucker L¢. Nat, (1852) 1. 563 The crinkles in this 
glass making objects appear double. 1871 Miss Brappon 
Lovels xvi. 128 To blow the crinkles out of their luxuriant 
hair. 1885 Runciman Skippers 2 His oilskins. .poured mul- 
titudinous streams from all their crinkles, 

+2. Aring orcircle. Obs. rare—}. (Cf. CRINGLE.) 

1703 Art's Improv. 1.19 Of the Crincles or Rings which 
are seen at the end of Trees when Saw’'d off. 

Crinkle (kriyk’l), v. Also 4 er-, krenkle, 
er-, krynkle, 6 crencle. [Frequentative derivative 
from stem of OE. crzncaz ; see CRANK 56.1, and cf. 
CRANKLE. As the ME, form is sometimes crezhle 
(see CRINKLED), the type seems to be *crazkz/-, 
whence *crezclian. ] 

I. 1. zzetvr,. To form numerous short twists or 
turns; to wind or twist in its course; to contract 
surface wrinkles or ripples ; to wrinkle or shrink 2. 

€1385, a1529 [see CRINKLED]. 1577, 1621 [see CRINKLING 
vl. sb., ppl. a.J. a1600 Boy & Aantle xxviii. in Child Eng, 
§ Se. Pop. Ball. (1884) 11. 273/1 Vpp att her great toe, itt 
{the mantle] began to crinkle and crowt. 1864 Mrs. Gatty 
Parables fr. Nat. 4th Ser. 12 The last leaves..had crinkled 
up and turned brown. 1873 LoweLL Among my Bhs. 
Ser. n. 152 It [a stream] seemed to ripple and crinkle. 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., Crinkle, to bend tortuously.- Of 
a twisting pathway, tt will be said: ‘It crinkles round, 
but goes straight at after’, [In Dial. Glossaries of Cheshire, 
Lincolush., Leicestersh., etc. = ‘to wrinkle, crumple, 
shrink, shrivel up '.] : ‘ 

2. ‘To bend shrinkingly or obsequiously with the 
legs or body; to cringe. Ods. exc. déal. 

1633 SuirLey Bird zn Cage. i, The other signor crinkles 
in the hams, as he were studying new postures against his 
turn comes to salute me. 1633 Forp ’7?%s Pity 1. ii, I like 
him the worse, he crinkles so much in the hams. 1719 {see 
CRINGE v. 2]. 1825 Brocxetr Gloss. N. Country Words, 
Crinkle, to wrinkle, to bend under a load. 1875 Lane 
Gloss., Crinkle, to bend under a weight. 

Jig. To turn aside, to shrink or recede from 


- Jig ‘ 
one’s purpose. Oés. exc. dal. 

1610 B. Jonson A/ch. 11, v, He that hath pleas’d her 
Grace Thus farre, shall not now crinckle for a little. 1703 
Tuoressy Let. to Ray, Crinkle, to crouch; to yield sneak- 
ingly. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Crinckle, to 
recede, or fall off from a promise or purpose. 1873 Szvade- 
dale Gloss., Crinkle, to recede from an avowed resolution or 
the performance of a promise. i 

3. trans. To twist or bend (anything) to and fro, 
or in and out; to wrinkle, crumple; to crimp (the 


hair). (See also CRINKLED f//. a.) 
a1825 Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Crinkle, Crunkle, to 
wrinkle, twist, plait, or rumple irregularly. 1856 Mrs. 
3rownine Aur. Leigh vin. (1857) 358 The flames through 
all the casements pushing forth, Like red-hot devils crinkled 
into snakes. 1871 Miss Brappon Loveds xvi. 128 Miss 
Granger was too perfect a being to crinkle her hair, 1888 
Berksh. Gloss., Crinkle, to crease; to rumple. 
Il. 4. zztr. To emit sharp thin ringing sounds ; 
to move with these sounds. [Cf. CrinK v.7] 
1856, etc. [see Crinxtine ff/.a. 11). 1878 R. W. Gitper 
Poet & A. 19 Small brooks crinkle o’er stock and stone. 
Hence Cri‘nkled f7/. a. . 
¢ 1385 Cuaucer L.G. IV, 2012 Artadne, And for the hons is 
hiyakeled {v.rr. crenkled, ycrynklid, ykrenkled] two and 
fro And hath so queynte weyis for to go. @ 1529 SKELTON 
El, Rumiminge 17 Her face all bowsy Comely crynklyd 
Woundersly wrynkled. 1611 Barry Aam-Alley lv. 1. in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 339 An old crazed man.. With little legs 
and crinkled thighs. 1850 L. Hunt A ufodbéog. II. x. 30 His 
hat..looking sadly crinkled and old. 1862 A/acm. Alag. 
Apr. 30 The arunf's]. .rigid spike and crinkled leaves. 
Cri‘nkle-cra‘nkle, s., a. and adv. Chicfly 
dial, [Frequentative reduplication of CRANKLE: 
cf, CRINGLE-CRANGLE, } —.. 
A. sb, A winding in and out, a zigzag, sinuosity. 
1598 Fiorio, Sizzoso. .that is full of creekes, bosomes, or 
crinkle-crankles. 1620 Tuomas Lat. Dict., Sinuosus..that 
hath many turnings. . full of crinckle cranckles. ' 
B. adj. and adv. (Twisting) in and out, zig-zag. 
1840 Spurpens Suppl. Voc. E. Anglia, Criucle-crancle 
adv., like a corkscrew. 1869 Lorsdale Gloss., Crinkle 
crankle, Crinklety-crauklety, adv., zig-zag. 1881 Leicester- 
sh. Gloss., Crinkle-crankle adj, and adv., zig-zag ; sinuous, 


CRINKLING. 


Hence Crinkle-crankled ///. a. + Crincledum 
and crancledum, tortuously. 

1858 Motiey Corr. 4 July, With a wonderful profusion of 
gilt flaxen crinkle-crankled hair. 1660 H. Peters in Bp. 
Kennett Register 35 This was still the Lord's right way 
who led His people crincledum and crancledum. 

+ Crinklepouch. Oés. slang. A sixpence. 

1593 Bucchus Bountie in Jfurt, ALisc. (Malh.) 11.270 With 
the expence of an odde Crinclepouch, wash yourselues 
within and without. 

Crinkling (krinklin), 047. 56. [-1na 1.) 

I. The action of the verb CRINKLE; twisting to 
and fro; wrinkling, crumpling, cte. Also concr. 

1577 Harrison Desc. Britaine 1. xiv. in foliushed, The 
Wyuer..no riuer in England .. fetcheth more or halfe so 
inany windlesses and crinklings. 1602 2d P/. Return fr. 
Parnass. Wi. iv. (Arb.) 46 The curious crinkling of a silke 
stocking. 1709 W. Kine Art of Cookery 138 Who cares for 
all the pinkie ofthe pye? 1891 Daily News 20 May 3/1 
Much of the crépon is crinkled like the surface of cream.. 
Somctimes this crinkling runs in stripes. 

IL. The emitting of sharp thin sounds. 

1880 7¢k Kep. Topoe. Surv. Adirondack Region 157 The 
sharp ‘crinkling ’ of the runners of the large hand-sleds. 

Crinkling, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING *.] 

I. That crinkles; see CRINKLE », IJ. 

1577 Harrison Desc. Brit.1. xv, Manifold Water, so called 
bicause of the sundrie crinckling rills that it receiueth. 
1621 Mote Camerar. Liv, Libr. w. ii, 227 Running with 
a crinkeling course as far as Lions. 1648 Jos. Beaumont 
Psyche ix. xxx.(R.), Her legs are two faint crinkling props. 

II. Emitting sharp thin sounds. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh v. Poems VI. 191 All 
the rooms Were full of crinkling silks. 1865 Miss Mutock 
Christiau'’s Mistake 69 Asshe stepped with her light, firm 
tread across the crinkling snow. 1880 WrBs Geethe’s faust 
im. viii. 168 With the crinkling sand the floor to strow. 

Crinkling, crinchling, sd. dial. [f. CRINcH 
v., or CRINKY. + -LING.] 

a 1825 Foray Voc. E. Anglia, Crinchling,a small apple. 
188x Suppl. Oxfordsh. Gloss., Crinklin’, a small wrinkled 
apple. 

Crinkly (kri-ykli), a. 
Full of crinkles. 

1866 LoweELt Siglow P. Poems 1890 11.212 His veins ‘ould 
run Afl crinkly like curled maple. 1882 Miss Brapvon 
Mut, Royal 11, viii. 159 Unfolding crinkly green leaves. 

So Crinkly-craukly. 

189: Atkinson Last of Giant.Aillers 8 In the rough, 
cruinpled, crinkly-crankly part. 

+ Crinkum, crincum. Os. slang. Also 7 
erinkom, 8 erinckam. Also Grincomg, q.v. In 

pl. A name for the venereal disease. 

1618 Hornsy Sco. Dronk. (1859) 13 Some will haue his 
nose most rich bespread With pearles and crinkoms mixt 
with crimson red. 21700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crinkuuis, 
the French Pox. 1708 Motteux Redelais v. xxi. (1737) 
96. 1719 D’Urrey Pills 1. 147 The Old Queen has got the 
Crincums. 

Crinkum-cra:nkum, sé. (a.) Also crin- 
eum-crancum. A word applied playfully to any- 
thing full of twists and tums, or intricately or fanci- 
fully claboratcd, Cf gége-crack, knick-knack, 

In first quot app. a meaningless euphemism (cf, prec.). In 
quot. 1761 = CRINKLE-CRANKLE. 

(16.. Old Kime in Blount Law Dict, 1670 s.v. Free- 
bench, Here I am..Like a Whore as I am. And for my 
Crincum Crancum Have lost my Binkwmn Bankum.) 1761 
Corman & Garrick Cland. Afarriage u. ii. (L.) Here’s none 
of your straight lines here—but all taste—zigzag—crinkum- 
crankum—in and out. 1778 Miss Burney £vedina (1794) I. 
105 We shall see some crinkum.crankum or other for our 
money. 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson Aug., That crinkum- 
crankum tune, ‘Robin Adair’. 1840 Hoon Uf the Khine 
103 All sorts of engine-turning, and filagree-work, and 
crinkum-crankum, 1864 Sat, Kez. 10 Dec. 731/2 Those 
scientific crinkum-crankum hives, from which bees with 
difficulty get out, and with more difficulty get in. 

Crinoid (kritnoid, kroi-), a. (sd.) Zool. [ad. 
Gr. xpwoedns lily-like. As a sb. the latinized 
plural forms crinotdea, crinoida are used in Zool.] 


A. adj. Lily-shaped ; applied to an order (chiefly 
fossil) of echinoderms, having a calyx-like body, 
stalked and rooted. B. sé. A member of this order. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 109/2 Some are fixed, as the 
crinoid ecbinoderma. 1847 AnsteD ac. World iii. 26 
Animals. .called Crinoids. 1871 Hartwic Sudterr. W. ii. 
17 The Crinoids, or Sea-lilies, now almost entirely extinct. 

Hence Crinoi‘dal a., of or pertaining to the 
Crinotda or Crinoidea, an order of Echinodcr- 
mata. Crinoi‘dean, a member of the Crinoidea. 

1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 494 The rarity of Crinoidal re- 
mains, 1882 Geixie Ter? SA, Geol. u. ut. vi. 168 Crinoidal 
(Encrinite) Limestone, a rock composed in great part of 
crystalline joints of encrinites. 1835 Kiray Had. & /ust. 
Auim. 11, xiii, 11 Lamarck has placed the Crinoideans. .in 
the same order with his Floating Polypes. 185r Ricnaro- 
son Geol. 227 The most perfect type of crinoidean. 

Crinolette (krinole't’. [dim. f, Crixozine:] 
A sort of bustle or contrivance for distending the 
back of a woman’s skirt. 

1881 HVordd, 27 July 15/t The crinoline projected hideously 
at the side, whereas the crinolette will only stick out at the 
back, 1883 Zimes 1 Jan. 42 Why has the crinolette, 
making such grotesque protuberances, been allowed to 
thrust itself into the fashions of 1883? 

Hence Crinole'tted a. 


[f. CrinkKLE sd. + -Y.] 


1885 Pall MallG. 15 June 4 They will not give up corsets 


and crinoletted skirts. 
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Crinoline ‘krinolin, -dlin), [[a. mod.F. ¢vtno- 
dine, f. L. crints hair, in sense of F. cr¢x horse-hair 
+dinum thread, a mannfacturer’s name intended 
to express its composition with warp of thread and 
woof of horse-hair.] 

1. A stiff fabric made of horse-hair and cotton or 
linen thread, formerly used for skirts (sce 2), and 
still for lining, etc. (For the latter purpose the 
namc is also applicd to imitations made of stiffened 
muslin, cte.) 

1830 World of fashion Aug. 180 The new stuff called 
crinoline } it was at first announced as a material for shoes 
and éottines only, then for bonnets ; now it is offered for 
dresses, 1848 Tuackerav Bk, Snobs xxv, Crinoline or its 
substitutes is not an expensive luxury. 

b. This material or its substitutes (e.g. whale- 
bone or iron hoops) as used to cxpand a petti- 
coat : sce next. i" 

1848 Tuackeray Bh. Snobs xxxii, ] saw them to-day, with- 
out any crinoline, pulling the garden-roller. 1859 Add Year 
Round No. 33. 161 We hear. .of a woman in crinoline being 
blown off a narrow ledge into the water, 1885 Kati. 
O'’MEaRA @adame Mohd ii, 117 A short skirt, guiltless of 
the faintest suspicion of crinoline. 

2. A stiff petticoat made of this stuff, worn under 
the skirt of a woman’s dress in ordcr to support or 
distend it; Aexce,a petticoat lincd with, or con- 
sisting of, a framework of whalebone, stcel hoops, 
etc., worn for the same purpose; a hoop-pctticoat. 

1851 Punch's Almanac g Mrs. H. came out this morning 
in her crinoline, as if she was not big enough already ! 
1869 Tro.tore //e Kuew vii. (1878) 38 In the days of crino- 
lines she had protested that she had never worn one. 

3. transf. a. A contrivance worn by divers. 

1870 /ustr. Alil, Eugincering 1, 351 The crinoline should 
he used in deep water. .it is placed round the body and tied in 
front of thestomnach..it..enableshim to breathe more frecly. 

b. A netting fitted round war-ships as a defence 
against torpedoes. Chietly a¢trzd. 

1874 Times 23 Feb. in Ure's Dict, Arts (1875) Il. 207 A 
strong crinoline framework of booms and spars built up 
round her. 1885 77s1es 30 Apr. 10/6 Her crinoline defences 
against torpedoes. 1887 Pall Muli G. 5 July 5'1 When 
the Légé torpedo is drawn up against the crinoline of an 
ironclad it impinges upon it and is then drawn under the 
crinoline by the wire. 

4. attrib.,as crinoline cloth, hat (madc of cotton 
braid, and then stiffencd like straw), steel, wire. 

1848 THackeray Van. F. ut. iti. 38 Crinoline-petticoats. 
1850 Harper's Mag. 1. 144 Crinoline hats of open pattern 
«are worn to the opera, 1868 Rocers Pol, /con. viii. (ed. 
2) 78 Fifty tons of crinoline wire were turned out weekly 
from factories. 1882 HVorcester Exhib, Catal. iii. 54 Horse- 
hair crinoline cloth, 1891 Leeds Mercury 27 Apr. 4/7 A 
wide-brimmed pale-grey crinoline straw hat. 

Hence Crinoline v., to stiffen or provide with 
crinoline. Cri‘nolined ///. a., wearing crinolinc 
ora distended petticoat. 

1855 De Quincey in H. A. Page Life (1877) I], xvili. x11 
But afterwards..he buckramed or crinolined his graceful 
sketch with an elaborate inachinery of gnomes and sylphs. 
186z T. A. Trottove Marietta 1. xi. 210 Crinolined lady. 

Crinosity \kroing'siti). save. [f. L. type “er td- 
s2tas, {, *ertnosus hairy, £. crits hair.] Hairiness. 

1656 Brount Glossoer., Crinosity, hairiness. 1730-6 in 
Baicey (folio). 1755 in Jounson. 1825 New Alonthly Alag. 
XIII. 424 None of the ancients, as I see, Laid claim to onr 
crinosity. 1832 L. Hunt Sir X. Esher (1850) 95 The royal 
crinosity was naturally a deep black. 

So Crino‘se a., having much or long hair. 

1730-6 in Baitev (folio); whence in Jounson and mod. Dicts. 

rio- =Gr. «pio-, comb. form of «pds ram: in 
some technical terms, as Crioce'phalous a. {Gr. 
xepadn head], having a ram’s head (said ¢.g. of a 
sphinx). Crio-cerate a. (Gr. xépas hom], akin to 
the genus Crtoceras of fossil cephalopods, having 
the whorls discrete, so as to resemble a ram’s horn. 
Crioce'ratite, a fossil of the genus Crioceras, a 
ram’s-horn ammonite. Criocerati‘tic a., pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a crioceratite. Cri-o- 
sphinx, 2 sphinx having a ram’s head, one of the 
three types of the Egyptian sphinx. 

1832 G. Lone Egypt. Autig. 1. x. 213 A row of crio- 
sphinxes .. with a ram’s head and lion’s body. 1847 
Awnstep Ane, World x. 244 The shell called Crioceratite.. 
corresponds with the Aimmonite, much as the Spirula 
corresponds with the Nautilus. 


Crion, Criour, obs. ff. Crayon, CRIER. 

|| Cri‘ous, a. Obs. [ME. and AF. crious =OF. 
cricus, f. crter to CRY: see -ovs.] Clamorous. 

3382 Wyceiir Prov. ix. 13 A fool womman and crious 
(1388 full of cry; L. cdawiesa). 

rip, obs. var. of Scrip. 

+Crippid, pp/. a. Obs. Perh. var. of Crimprp 
= pinched, squeezed. 

1382 Wyeuir Lez. xxii. 24 Al beeste.. with al to-broken 


or crippid or kitt .. ballokes (L. contritis vel tusis vel 
sectis. .testiculis). 

Crippin, var. of CRESPINE. 

Cripple (kri:p’1), sd. and a. Forms: 1 erypel, 
3-4 crupel\ 2), 4 cruppel, erepil, -ul, 4-5 cripel, 
-il, 4-7 crepel, 5 erypylle, erebull, 5-6 erepell, 
‘ill, -yl(le, 6 crippil, erypple, crepple, -ell, 
6-7 creeple, creple, eriple, 7 creaple. 
cripple. [OE. cryfel (known only in Lindisf. 


i= 


CRIPPLE. 


Gosp.)=OF ris. kreppel, MDu. cropel, crépel, Du. 
kreupel; MI.G. kropel, krépel, LG. kropel; MUG. 
krippel, kriipel, MG. 11th c. erupel (from LG.), 
Ger. kruppcl, dial. krippel; ON. kryppill, Norw. 
krypel; all:—OTcut. *hrupilo-, f. krup- ablaut 
stem of Ariupan to Creer; cither in the sense of 
one who can only creep, or perhaps rather iu that 
of one who is, in Scottish phrase, ‘cruppen together’, 
7, é. contracted in body and limbs.] 

A. sé. 1. One who is disabled (cither from 
birth, or by accident or injury) from the use of his 
limbs ; a lame person. 

c9so Lindisf. Gosp, Luke v. 24 Cuoed diem cryple. aris. 
cr2zgo S. ‘ine. Leg. 1. 51/157 “‘Iweie crupeles pat in heore 
limes al fur-crokede were. ¢ 1374 Cuavcer Troylus iw. 1488 
It is ful hard to halten unespied Lifor a crepul, for he kan 
the craft. 1480 Caxton Chron. Hing. eci, 182 God hath 
yeuen therto to crepels hir goyng and to croked hir hondes. 
1586 A. Dav Lng. Secretary i, (1625) 22 Of ancient time it 
hath often been said, that it is ill halting before a Creple. 
26rr Bante Acts xiv. 8 A creeple froin his mothers wombe. 
1684 Bunyan Miler, i. Introd. 229 ‘hese strings. .will such 
Musick make, They’l make a Cripple dance. 1747 WrsLEY 
Prim, Physic (1762) 93 One who was quite a Cripple, having 
no strength left cither in his Leg, Thigh, or Loins. 1865 
Trottore Belton “st. xiii. 142 A poor cripple, unable to 
walk beyond the limits of her own garden. 

2. techn, a. = Cripple-gap (sce 5), where app. 
cripple =‘ creeping’. b. Atemporary staging used 
in cleaning or painting windows: cf. CRADLE. 

1648 A. Eyre Diary (Surtces) 106 He opened a cripple and 
yon his sheepe on to the New ficld. 1887 /:ven. News 11 

lay 3,6 The jury..recommended the use of ladders, or of 
the recognised inachine known as a ‘ cripple’. 

3. U.S. (local.) a. A dense thicket in swampy 
or low-lying ground, b. A Jumberman’s term for 
a rocky shallow in a stream. 

1705 in Corr, Penn. & Logan 1. 234 About 300 acres, 100 
upland, the rest swamp and cripple that high tides flow 
over, 

4. slang. A sixpence. Cf. BENDER 6. 

1785 Grose Dict, Vulgur Tongue, Cripple, six pence, 
that piece being commonly much bent and distorted. 1885 
Househ. Words 20 June 155 (Farmer) The sixpence .. is 
called a bandy, a ‘bender’, a cripple. 

5. Comb., as cripple-lame adj.; eripple-gap, 
-hole (dza/.), see quot. and cf. 2a; eripple- 
stopper (collog.), a small gun for killing wounded 
birds in wild-fowl shooting. 

1595 Markuam Sir &. Grinvile lix, Dismembred bodies 
perish cripple-lame. 1847-78 Hactiwett, Cripple-gup, a 
hole left in walls for sheep to pass through. North. Also 
called acripple-hole. 1881 GREENER Guu 553 Armed witha 
big shoulder-gun and a ‘cripple-stopper’. 1886 /’ad/ Mali G. 
24 Aug. 4/2 The Crane gun..being used with ball and slugs 
for. .cripple-stopping. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of onc’s limbs; 
lame. Ods. or dtal., exc. in attrib. use of prec. 

1230 Hali Meid. 33 Beo he cangun oder crupel. a 1300 
Cursor Al. 22829 (Gott.) Ani man..crepil or croked. 1535 
CoverDALE Jatt. xviii. 8 It is better for y* to entre in vnto 
life lame or crepell. 1599 SHaks. //en. V, w. Prol. 20 And 
chide the creeple tardy-gated Night, Who. .dotb limpe So 
tediously away. a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtn. /’ocms Wks. 
(1711)56 That criple folk walk not upright. ¢ 1860 WinTT1ER 
Hill-top viii, My poor sick wife, and cripple boy. 

Cripple <kri:p’l), v.  [f. Crippre sd. Cf. Ger. 
krtippeln, trans. and intr. in senses 1 and 3.] 

1. trans. To deprive (wholly or partly) of the use 
of one’s limbs; to lame, disable, make a cripple of. 

a1300[see Crippced]. 1607 Suaks. Timon i. i. 24 Thou 
cold Sciatica, Cripple our Senators, that theirlimbes may halt 
As lamely as their Manners! 179r Hupprsrorp Sa/mag., 
(1793) 119 Valling in his drunken fits, Crippled his Nose. 
1859 Kincstey J/isc. (1860) I]. 326 Sailors.. crippled by 
scurvy or Trepic fevers. 

2. transf. and fig. To disable, impair: a. the 
action or effectiveness of material objects, mechani- 
cal contrivances, etc. 

1694 SmitH & Wacroro Acc, Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 75 
The Grass and Trees are much weather-beaten, worn away, 
and crippled. 1725 W. Hacrrenny Sound Building 22 So, 
that the Mason. .shall twin their Arches thereon without 
crippling them. 1805 Netson in Nicolas Disp. VII. 153 
note, The lower masts, yards and bowsprit all crippled. 1871 
Macoure Jem. of Patmos xviii. 247 Nosickness. .crippling 
the warrior on the very eve of conquest. 

b. a person in his resources, means, efforts, ctc., 
or immaterial things, as trade, schemes, strength, 
operations, etc. 

rzoz C. Matner Afagnu. Chr. m. in. Introd. (1852) 531 
To creeple all the learned, godly, painful ministers of the 
nation. 178% Jounson Aambler No. 173 0:1 The mind..is 
crippled..by perpetual application to the same set of ideas. 
ar8og J. Parmer Like Master Like Man (1811) 1. 56 He 
was..crippled of present means. 1856 Frovpoe //ist. Lug. 
(1858) I. iv. 289 The nobility, crippled by the wars of the 
Roses. 1880 L. Ournant Land ef Gilead x. 304 The trade 
. is crippled by the difficulty of transport. 


< 


3. intr. To move or walk lamely; to hobble. 
(Now chiefly Se. 

crzz0 Lestiary 139 Ile creped cripelande forth. a@ 1455 
Hotzrann //oulate 956 He crepillit, he crengit, he car- 
fully cryd. 1649 G. Daniet 7rinarch., Rick. /f, eclxxix, 
The King (who creepled till he came before This Shrine) 
walkes vpright now. 1828 Scott /. WM. Perth viii, Mer 
discomfited master..was crippling towards him, his clothes 
much soiled with his fall. 1878 W. C. Ssutie /Jedda (1879) 
239 The wounded. .cripple through the street. 


CRIPPLED. 


Crippled (krip’ld), fp/. a. [f. prec. +-ED.] 
Deprived of the use of one’s limbs ; lame, disabled ; 


also ¢razsf. and fig. : see the verb. 

a1300 Cursor JZ. 19048 (Cott.) Par sagb pai lij, A man 
was Ccriplid in be parlesi. 1591 Percivatt SA. Dict., Con- 
trecho, weake, cripled. 1674. N. Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 173 
It has no crutches to lean its crippled burden on. 1779-81 
Jounson L. P., Somervile, If blank verse be not tumid 
and gorgeous, it is crippled prose. 18x0 Row ey in Naval 
Chron. XXV. 162 One ofthem .. had a crippled frigate in 
tow. 31864 Eart Dersy //iad 1. 712 The crippled Vulcan, 
matchless architect. B a 

Cri‘ppledom. {See -pom.] The condition of 
being a cripple. So Cripplehood, Crippleness. 

1860 Reape Cloister & H. (1861) LIN. 72 What with my 
crippledom and thy piety..we'll bleed the bumpkins. 1883 
W. H. RussELu in 19h Cext. Sept. 495 Emerging rapidly 
from a state of crippledom to one of comparative activity. 
1864 Dasent Fest & Earnest (1873) 1b. 168 One cripple of 
such commanding cripplehood. 1755 JoHnson, Crippleness, 
lameness ; privation of the limbs. Vict. 

Crippler (kritple:). [f CrippLe v. + -ER }.] 

1. One who or that which cripples. 

1648 Ear. WeEstmRLD. Ofja Sacra (1879) 166 His sounder 
feet with swatbes he ties, And seems to goe in pain as far, 
As art can prove aCrippeler. 1890 7e Worce (N. Y.) 21 
Aug., A great crippler to the saloon power in.. politics. 

2. (See quot.) 

1874 Knicut Dicl. Mfech., Crippler,a board with a cor- 
rugated under-surface. .used in boarding or graining leather. 

Crippling (kri‘plin), vd/. sb. ‘The action of 
the verb CRIPPLE. 

1598 Frorio, Zoppicamento, a halting, a cripling, a limp- 
ing. 1836 W. Irvine Astoria II, 285 The crippling of the 
feet of females in China. 

Cri‘ppling, f//.a. That cripples: see CRIPPLEZ. 

1598 Frorio, Zof/o..a limping or cripling fellow. 1814 
Worpsw. £.rcursion 1. Wks. (1888) 422/2 To meet The hour 
of accident or crippling age. 1859 Dickens 7. Two Cities 
1. v, Tbe crippling stones of the pavement. 


Cri‘pply, a. Obs. exc. dial, [f. CRIPPLE + -Y.] 


Somewhat crippled. : 
1775 Mad. D' Arblay’s Early Diary 18 Apr., Tho’ fingers 
are crippley and left arm lame. 1839 Mrs. F. Trottore 
4M. Armstrong iii. (D.) ‘ He's so cripply, he beant to work 
nomore,’ 1876 I?’Aitby Gloss., Cripply, tending to lameness. 

Crips, obs. and dial. form of Crisp. 

Cript(e, Criptic, obs. var. Crypt, CRYPric. 

Cris, obs. f. CREESE, Malay dagger. 

+ Crise. Os. Also6cryse. {a. F. crise crisis 
(Paré 16thc.).] =Crisis. 

1541 R. CopLanp Galyen's Terap. 2 D iij, They haue wel 
and parfytly knowen the contemplacyon of the Cryse. 
1643 R. Baituie Lett. & Frauds. (1841) Il. 90 This seems to 
be a new period and crise of the most great affaire. c¢1750 
SHENSTONE Progr. of Taste Iv, Behold him, at some crise, 
prescribe, And raise with drugs the sick’ning tribe] 1768 
Ross Helenore 52 (Jam.) [She] thinks ber wiss is now come 
tothecreeze, a =. 

Crisis (krai‘sis). Pl. crises, ravely crisises. 
[a. L. criss, a. Gr. xpiots discrimination, decision, 
crisis, f. Kpiv-ev to decide.] 

1. Pathol. The point in the progress of a disease 
when an important development or change takes 
place which is decisive of recovery or death; the 
turning-point of a disease for better or worse ; also 
applied to any marked or sudden variation occur- 
ting in the progress of a disease and to the pheno- 
mena accompanying it. 

1543 TRAnERon Vigo's Chirurg. vi. i. Dict. Terms, Crtsis 
sygnifyeth iudgemente, and in thys case, it is vsed fora 
sodayne chaunge in a disease. 1548 Hatt Chron. 80 When 
the crisis of his sicknes was past and that he perceived that 
helth was overcome. 1625 Hart Anat, Ur... ii. 21 Then 
shall the sicke.. by the vertue and power of a happy Crisis, 
saile forth into the hauen of health. 1685 Boyre Eng. 
Notion Nat, 222, t observe that Crises’s, properly so call'd, 
do very seldom happen in other than Feavers. 1748 
Smotietr Rod. Rand, xxxiv, When he found I had en- 
joyed a favourable crisis, he congratulated me. 1856 KANE 
Arct. Expl. 11. viii. 87 Brooks.. and Thomas bave seen 
the crisis of their malady. ? ; 

+ 2. Astrol. Said of a conjunction of the planets 
which determines the issue of a diseasc or critical 
point in the course of events. (Cf. CRITICAL 4.) 

1603 Sir C. Hevpon Def. Fud. Astrol. 474 When the 
Moone comes to the 22 of Gemini, shee shall there begin to 
worke a danzerous Crisis, or alteration.. so preuenting her 
ordinarie working. 1663 Butter //xd. 1. 1. 611 They'll 
feel the Pulses of the Stars, To find out Agues, Coughs, 
Catarrhs ; And tell what Crisis does Divine The Rot in 
Sheep, or Mange in Swine. 

3. ¢ransf. and fig. A vitally important or decisive 
stage in the progress of anything; a turning-point ; 
also, a state of affairs in which a decisive change 
for better or worse is imminent ; now applied esf. 
to times of difficulty, insccurity, and suspense in 
politics or commerce. 

1627 Sir 2. Rupyarp in Rushw. /Zist. Cold. 1. (1659) 301 
This is the Chrysis of Parliaments; we shall know by this 
if Parliaments five or die. @166r Futter MWorthies 1. 204 
The time betwixt Wicklife and ‘I'revisa was the Chrisis of 
the English tongue. 1715 M. Davies 4¢A. Brit.1. 346 Great 
Crisises in Church and State. 1769 Funius Lett. i. 10'To 
escape a crisis so full of terror and despair. 1848 Mit /’od. 
con, ut. xii, Vhere is said to be a commercial crisis when a 
great number of merchants and traders, at once, citber have, 
or apprehend that they shall have, a difficulty in meeting 
their engagements. 1860 ‘I'ynpaLt Glac. 1. xxvii. 202 ‘Ihe 
layer of snow had been in a state of strain, whicli our crossing 
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brought toa crisis. 1875 JowEetr Plato (ed. 2) 111.174 The 
ordinary statesman Is also apt to fail in extraordinary crises. 
1886 Strusss Lect. Med. & Mod. Hist. xvi. 365 Foreign 
transactions.. most tedious because they go on without 
crisises and without issues. 

+4, Judgement, decision. Ods. 

162x W. ScraterR Quest. Tythes (1623) 198 His Crisis so 
exact will with greatest scorne reiect fete.) 1643 HERLE 
Answ. Ferne 2 Consciences Syteresis, and Synetdesis .. 
can warrant her to passe her Crisis or conclusive judgement. 
1683 Cave £cclesiastic7 Pref. 3 We havenot made. .a Crisis 
and Censure of every single Tract. 1715 M,. Davies A¢h. 
Brit. 1. 11. 

+5. A point by which to judge; a criterion, 
token, sign. Ods, t 

1606 Sir G. Goosecapre 1, i. in Bullen O. P/. 111. 33 The 
Crises here are excellent good; the proportion of the chin 
good..the wart above it most exceeding good. 1641 H. P. 
Quest. Div. Right Episc. Ep. Ded. 2 Let your gracious 
acceptance of tbe same be as strong a crisis that your Grace 
is not a prejudging factious enemie. 1657 S. Purcnas Pol. 
Flying-Ins, 1. v.12 Whereas the others beauty and lusti- 
ness is a Crysis of their youth, not their idleness, 

Crisle, obs. f. CrizzLE v., to scale. 

Crismatory, Crisme, Crisome: see CHRISM-. 

Criso-, obs. form of CHRYso-. 

+Crisol. Os. Also chrysoll, -sole. [a. Sp. 
crisol; see Diez, s.v. Crisuelo.} A crucible. 

1622 Masse tr. Aleman's Guzman d Alf. 1, 86 Death, 
which is the Chrysoll wherein wee must at last be all melted. 
Lbid. 11. 238, I did put all the gold into a great Crisoll, 


Crisp (krisp), a. Forms: 1- crisp; also 1 
cyrps, 3-5 crips, 4-7 crispe, 5 eryps(e, cryspe, 
kyrspe. [OE. c77sf, cyrps, ad. L. crispus curled. 
Cf, OF. cvespe curled, mod.F. ervépe; but this does 
not appear to have influenced the Eng. word in 
form. The sense development of branch II is not 
clear: cf. however Crimp a., and the quot. from 
Cotgr. Some onomatopeeic influence associated 
with the action of pronouncing c7zsp is to be sus- 


pected.] 
I. In senses of L. crésfues. 

1. Of the hair: Curly ; now applied esd. to stiff, 
closely curling, or frizzy hair; + also, having or 
wearing such hair, 

cgoo Beda’s Hist. v. ii, Se gunga wes Zeworden hale 
lichoman .. and hzfde crispe loccas fegre. ¢1000 in 
Thorpe’s //onz. 1. 456 (Bosw.) He is blacfexede and cyrps. 
c1z90 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 319/687 Blac with cripse here. 
€1386 Cnaucer Kzxt.’s T. 1307 His crispe heer lyk rynges 
was yronne. 1398 Trevisa Sarth. de P. R.AWV. il. (1495) 
80 Lytyll heere and cryps as in blomens countree. ¢ 1400 
Lanufranc’s Cirurg. 179 Wynde alle pese pingis & frote be 
heeris and bei wolen bicome crisp. 1583 STaANyHURST A eneis 
11, (Arb.) 65 A certeyn lightning on his headtop glistered 
harmelesse, His crisp locks frizeling. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§852 Buls are more Crispe upon the Fore-Head than Cowes, 
1777 Coox Voy. S. Pole 111. vi, Their hair. .black and brown, 
growing to a tolerable length, and very crisp and curly. 
1859 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Frul. Geogr. Soc. XX1X. 
317 The hair of these races has invariably a crisp, short, 
and stiff curl. i . 

2. Having a surface curled or fretted into minute 
waves, ripples, folds or wrinkles. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. (Tollem. MS.) xu xv, 
The ponde..with crispe water and calm, and nou3t with 
stronge wyndes. ¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) xv. 168 The 
peper..pei putten it vpon an owven and bere it waxetb blak 
and crisp[{Roxé. ed. blakk andrunklid). ¢ 1430 Lyne. AZix. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 199 The kyrspe skyn of hyr forheed, 
Is drawyn up and on trustily bownde. 1596 Suaxs. 1 //en. 
IV,1, iit. 106 Swift Seuernes flood .. hid his crispe-head in 
the hollow banke. 1610 — Tem. 1v. 1.130 You Nimphs 
cald Nayades of y® windring brooks..Leaue your crispe 
channels. 1823 Byron $xaz 1x. Ixxviii, The elder ladies’ 
wrinkles curl’'d much crisper. 1877 Black Green Past. xxix. 
(1878) 235 Tbe crisp white crest of the running waves. 

b. Sot, =CRIsPATE, CRISPED 2 b, 

1753 CHAMBERS Cycl. Sup. s.v. Leaf, Crisp leaf.. that 
which is undulated or folded over and over at the edge. 
1776 WitHerinc Brit. Plants (1796) LI. 847 Hypnune 
crispum,.\eaves crisp, transversely waved. 

+3. Applied to some fabrics: perh. of crape-like 
texture. Cf. Crisp sé. Obs. 

@ 1300 Cursor AZ, 28018 (Cott.) Yee leuedis..wit curchefs 
crisp and bendes bright. 1387 Trevisa //igdex (Rolls) I. 
401 A crisp breche wel fayn [evsspa femoralia]. 1393 Will 
in A. Gibbons Early Linc. Wills (1888) 85 Omnes meos 
crispcouerchifes. 

+4. Apparently =Smooth, shining, clear. Oés. 

(Cf. Cotgr. ‘Crespu, curled, frizled, ruffled, crisped ; 
sleeked, shining‘; ‘Crcsfer..also, to sleeke, make to shine 
or glitter ’.] 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Met. 1x. (1593) 211 My cleere crispe 
legs {L.c»-“7+a micantia] he strivethfor tocatch, 1607 Suaks, 
Timon iv. iii. 183 All tb’ abhorred births below crispe 
Heaven. 1623 FretcHer Bloody Bro. iv. ii, You must 
leave your neat crisp Claret, and fall to your Cyder a while. 

II. 5. Brittle or ‘short’ while somewhat hard 
or firm in structure (usually as a good quality) ; 
said esp. of hard things which have little cohesion 


and are easily crushed by the teeth, ete. 

1530 Pausecr. sot/1, | crasshe, as a thynge dothe that is 
cryspe or britell bytweneonestethe. 31611 CotcGR., Cresper, 
to crackle or creake, as new shooes; or drie stickes that are 
laid in the fire; also, to crash between the teeth (a thing 
thats crispe or brittle), 1626 Bacon Sy/va § 231 In Frostie 
weather. .the Wood or String of the Instrument..is made 
more Crispe, and so more porous and hollow. 1749 F. Sautu 
Voy. Disc. N.-W. Pass. UW. 15 The Snow was of a greyish 
Colour, crisp on the Top. 1766 Gotpsm. }77c. II. xvi, Hf the 
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cakes at tea eat short and crisp, they were made by Olivia. 
1822 Lams Eda, Roast Pig, The crisp .. not over-roasted 
crackling. 1866 Treas. Bot. 79/1 Celery..the sweet, crisp, 
wholesome, and most agreeable of our cultivated vegetables. 

b. From crisp snow or frost, transferred by as- 
sociation to a brisk frosty day, to frosty air, and 
thence to bracing air generally. 

1869 Lapy Barker Station Life N. Zeal. xv. (1874) 109 
The peculiar fresh crisp feeling which tbe atmosphere 
always has here the moment the sun sets. 1873 Mrs. 
ALEXANDER /Voojng o't xxv, All that Christmas Day ought 
to be, clear, crisp, bright. 1883 Anna K. Green Hand & 
Ring xxxiv, The crisp frosty air had put everybody ina 
good humour. 

6. transf. and fig. Applied vaguely to anything 
possessing qualities more or less characteristic of 
crisp substances: a. stiff, firm, as opposed to limp. 

1851 Mayne Reiw Scalp Hunters iv. 29 ‘be ‘crop, crop’ 
of our horses shortening the crisp grass. a@1859 L. Hunr 
(Webster, It [laurel] has been plucked nine months, and yet 
looks as hale and crisp as if it would last ninety years. 
1868 Dicxe Greater Brit, |. 133 The ‘ blue grass’ has high 
vitality. .this crisp turf at once springs up, and holds the 
ground for ever. 

b. fig. Short, sharp, brisk, decided in manner. 
(Cf. an analogous use of ‘ flabby’ as the opposite.) 

1814 MackinTosu in L2fe (1836) II. 300 Ward said Con- 
stant was very ‘crisp’. 1857 W. Co.tins Dead Secret u. i. 
(1861) 31 Such a crisp touch on the piano. 1873 Hae /# 
His Name iit. 10 What he said was crisp and decided. 
1884 Atheneum 6 Dec. 739/2 The crisp draughtsmanship 
of Mr. H. P. Riviere’s Arch of Constantine, Rome. 1884 
H. D. Trait in Alacw. Mag. Oct. 441/2 His crisp anti- 
thetic manner is the perfection of style. 

7. Comb., as crisp-haired, -withered. 

c1400 Destr. Troy 3757 Crispe herit was the kyng, 
colouret as gold. 1677 Hate Prin. Orie. Man. u. vii. 200 
The Ethiopian black, flat-nosed and crisp-baired. 1868 Lp. 
Houcuton in Select. fr. Wks, 201 Crisp-wither’d hung the 
honourable leaves. 

+ Crisp, sd. Os. Also 5-6 erysp, kirsp, kyrsp, 
6-7 crispe. [app. f. the adj.; cf. 16th c. F. 
crespe Crape or material for veils, mod.F. crépe 
crape. In the entries in the Zestamenta Hbora- 
censia ‘cryspe’ appears to interchange with 
‘ cypres’=Cyprus lawn: see Cyprus.] 

1, Some thin or delicate textile fabric, used es. 
by women for veils or head-coverings; ? a crape- 
like material. Cf. Crisp a. 3. 

1397 Test. Ebor. 1. 220 Flameolam me’ de crispo. 1402 
Ibid, 1. 289, ij flameola de cipres. 1415 /bid. 1. 382 Flame- 
olum de krespe. ¢1460 Towuneley Myst. 313 And Nelle 
with hir nyfyls of crisp and of sylke. 1498 Ld. Treas. Acc. 
Scot. I. 392 Item, for xxilij elne of kyrsp to hir for ilk elne 
iijs iiijd. 1300-20 Dunbar Tua Martit Wemen 23 Curches 
..of kirsp cleir and thin. ¢ 1600 Buret in Watson Col/. Sc. 
Poems 1. 13 (Jam.) A robe Of clenely crispe, side to his 
kneis, 1619 PurcHas A/icrocosmius xxvii. 268 The new 
deuised names of Stuffes and Colours, Crispe, Tamet, Plush 
- Callimanco, Sattinisco. ; . 

2. A head-covering or veil made of this material. 

1584 Hupson tr. Du Bartas’ Fudith w. (1608) §7 Upon 
her head a silver crispe she pind Loose waving on her 
shoulders witb the wind. 1593 GREENE Mamiillia u. Poems 
(Rtldg.) 316 Needless noughts, as crisps and scarfs, worn a 
la morisco. 1597 Montcomerie Cherrie & Slae 113 Ane 
cleinlie crispe hang ouir his eyes {Latinized by Dempster 
Involvens nivea de sindone lumina velo). 

3. A crisp kind of pastry made by dropping batter 
into boiling fat. [So OF. crésfes in W. de Bibles- 
worth.] 

2c1390 Form of Cury 73 Cryspes. a 1422 Dinner Hen. V 
in Q. Eliz. Acad., etc. g1 Cryspes fryez. ¢1430 Two 
Cookery-bks. 44 Cryspez. 1450 /éid. 93 Cryspes. 

4. A curl (of hair) ; esf.a short or close curl. 

1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. (1638) 325 They. .weare their 
hayre pretty long, and about their crispes wreath a valu- 
able Sash or Tulipant. ¢1680 Kors. Ball. Vi. 278 Those 
bright locks of hair Spreading o’re each ear, Every crisp 
and curle, : 

5. The ‘crackling’ of roast pork. Obs. exc. dial. 

1675 T. Durrett Afock Tempest u. ii, Methinks I hear a 
great she Devil, call for [a] Groats worth of the Crispe of 
my Countenance. 1847-78 HaciiwELL, C77sf, pork crack- 
ling. South. + a 

Crisp (krisp), v. [f. Crisp a.: cf. L. crispare 
to curl, crisp, crimp, f. crzspus.] 

1. vans. To curl into short, stiff, wavy folds, or 
crinkles; to crimp. 

1340 [see Crisrep 1]. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cala- 
guistrumt ..a pinne of wodde or yvory, to trime or crispe 
heare. 1617 B. Jonson Vis. Delight, As Zephyr blows.. 
The rivers run as smoothed by his hand: Only their heads 
are crisped by his stroke. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Bvonds's 
Eromena 52 A blacke gowne..lined quite through with 
white silke cipres, pleated and crisped about the necke, 
with a deepe fringe. 1644 BuLwer Chirol. To Rdr. Avb, 
We.. wrinkle our forehead in dislike, crispe our nose in 
anger. 1747 Hervey Minter piece (1813) 365 It has. .crisped 
the travellers locks. 1821 Byron Sardax.1. ii. 6 There is 
A cooling breeze which crisps the broad clear river. 1837 
T. Hook Yack Brag vi, Every curl was crisped into its own 
peculiar place. 1849 RusKin Sev. Laws ili. § 22. 90 The 
leaf being. .rendered liny by bold marking of its ribs and 
veins, and by turning up and crisping its edges. 

2. zxtr. To curl in short stiff curls. ; 

1583 ‘I’. Watson Centurte of Loue xx, Although his beard 
were crisping hard. 1597 Grrarve feral i. xxxvi § 12. 
247 The leaues.. do somewhat curle or crispe. 1777 tr. 
Forster Voy. round World 1.17 Their black hair naturally 
falls in ringlets, and_ begins to crisp in some individuals. 
1815 Scott Guy AZ, iii, The quiet bay, whose little waves, 
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crisping and sparkling to the moonbeams, rolled, etc. 1852-9 
Topp Cycl, Anat, IV. 1o/x The shell..exposed to heat.. 
crisping up..like horn. 

. trans, To make crisp, ‘short’ or brittle. 

{1658 WiLtsrorpD Nature's Secrets 52 The ground. .will be 
hoary. .the grass crisped with the Frost.] 1815 Scotr Guy 
M, xxviii, The snow... crisped by ..a severe frost. c 1854 
THackeray Wolves & Lamé 1, She crisped my buttered 
toast, 

b. transf. and fig. Cf. Crisp a. §b, 6. 

_ 1833 ArNotp Le??. in Stanley Life I. vii. 286 When we 
live in uncongenial society, we are apt to crisp and harden 
our outward manner, to save our real feelings from exposure. 
1877 Mrs. Orteuant Afakers Flor. i.3 The fresh island air 
crisped by the sea. 

4. intr. To become erisp. 

1805 A. Scott Poems 63 (Jam.) The nights were lang, 
Wi frost the yird was crispin’. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix, 
The air chilled at sunset, the ground crisped. 

5. ¢ravzs. To ertsh a firm but brittle substance. 
rare. 

1824 Miss Ferrier fyher. xviii, Hearing the sound of 
wheels crisping the gravel as they rolled slowly round. 

+Crispage. O0s.—° [a. F. crespage, now cré- 
page, f. créiper.| ‘The frizzle or eurledness of 
crape’ (Bailey, folio—Suppl. at end of Pref.). 

Crispate (krisspelt), a. [ad. L. crtspadiis, pa. 
pple. of erspare to eurl.] Crisped ; spec. in Fol, 
and Zool., having the margin eurled or undulated. 

1846 Dana Zooph (1848) 183 Coralluin,.crispate, sublobate. 

Crispation (krispé'-fan). [n. of action, f. L. 

crispare to eurl: see -aTION.] Curling, curled 
condition; formation of slight waves, folds, or 
erinkles ; undulation. 
_ 1626 Bagon Sylva § 852 Some differ in the Haire. .both 
in the Quantity, Crispation, and Colours of them. /did., 
Heat causeth Pilosity and Crispation. 1668 Cutrerrer & 
Cote Sarthol. Anat, 1. xxvii. 64 Dismissing its wrinkled 
Crispations,and becoming very broad. 1714 DERuAM Astro- 
Theol, v. ii. note, The motion of the air and vapours, makes 
a pretty crispation, and rouling, 1842 Pricuarp Nat, 
Hist. Blan (x855) 1. 96 A difference in the degree of crisp- 
ation, some European hair being also very crisp. 

b. ‘A slight contraction of any part, morbid or 
natural, as that of the minute arteries in a wound 
when they retract, or of the skin in the state called 
goose-skin’ (Mayne, Expos. Lex.). 

1710 T, Futter Pharm, Extemp. 150 Painful Crispations 
ofthe Fibres. 1871 M. Cottins M19. § Alerch. Iv. 134 
She could not think of marrying him without a shudder, a 
crispation from head to foot. 1887 O. W. Hotmes in 
Atlantic Monthly July 118/1 Few can look down from a 
great height without creepings and crispations. 

e. Applied to the minute undulations on the 
surface of a liquid, produced by vibrations of the 
containing vessel, or by sound-waves. 

1831 Farapay Exp. Res. xlvi. 329 The well-known and 
peculiar crispations which form on water at the centres of 
vibration. 1891 Ccnfwry Mag. May 37 Upon singing .. 
through the tube..beautiful crispations appear upon the 
surface of the liquid, which vary with every change of tone. 

Cris‘pature. rare. [f. L. crispai-, ppl. stem 
of crispare + -URE.] Crisped condition; crisp- 
ation. 

1745 P. Tuomas Frxl. Anson's Voy. 167 The Spaniards 
Slice it [bread-fruit] and expose it to the Sun, and when 
baked thereby to a Crispature, reserve it as Biscuit. 1756 
C. Ltrcas Zss. Waters 1. 157 A tension, or crispature, ora 
relaxation of the fibres [will] be produced. 1866 77eas. 
Bot., Crispature, when the edge is excessively and irre- 
gularly divided and puckered ; also when the surface is 
much puckered and crumpled. Good examples are afforded 
by ‘curled’ endive, ‘curled’ kale, and the like. 


Crisped (krispt, -péd), 2. a. [f. Crisp v.] 
1. Of hair: Closely and stiffly curled. 


¢1340 Gaw. § Gr. Kd, 188 Pe mane of pat mayn hors.. 
Wel cresped & cemmed. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 53 


More blacke of skynne, more crispedde in heire. 1596 
Suaks. Aferch. V. 1. ii, gz Those crisped snakie golden 
locks. 1637 R. Humrrey tr. Sé. Ambrose t. 137 Cupids 


yonkers with their crisped, powdred, and perfumed lockes. 
1842 PricnarD Nae. Hist. Max 99 (Hair) sometimesstraight 
and flowing, at others considerably curled and crisped. 

2. Having a surface curled into minute waves, 
folds or puckers. 

3603 Dekker Grissi/ (Sbaks. Soc.) 9 Canst drink the 
waters of the crisped spring? 1609 Biste (Douay) 1 Aings 
vit. 26 The leafe of a crisped lilie.” 1665 Ail. Trans. 1. 87 
Having three Auricles or crisped Angles. 1818 Keats 
Endym, w. 95 The wind that now did stir About the 
crisped oaks full drearily. 1849 ‘'HoREau Meek on Concord 
Monday 123 A million crisped waves come forth. 

b. Said of a crinkled margin. 

1802 Beppors Hygéia vii. 119 [The liver] has its edges 
crisped till they bend forwards. 1870 Hooker Séxd. Flora 
276 Orobanche rnbra.. lobes of lip toothed and crisped. 
1870 Benxtiey Sot. 153 When the margin is very irregular, 
being twisted and curled, it is said to be crisped or curled. 

8. Made crisp or brittle ; ‘short’ in texture; also 
in manner, style, ete. 

1628 Fectuam Resolves u.xx, Hee that reades the Fathers 
shall findg them as if written witha crisped pen. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarratp Eng. [/ousekpr. (1778) 102 Garnish with crisped 
parsley and fried oysters. 1832 Ht. Martixeau Each & 
All ii, 26 Young ash plantations, miles long, with tbeir 
shoots crisped and black, 

“| 4. Applied to trees: sense uncertain. 

3634 Mitton Comnxs 984 Along the crisped shades and 
bowers. 3648 Herrick Hesper., Cerem. Candlemas-Eve, 
The crisped yew. 
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Crisper (krispox). [f. Crisp v.+-FR1.] One 
who or that which erisps or curls ; sfcc. an instra- 
ment for friezing or ecrisping cloth. 

1835 Bootu (cited by Worcester). 1874 Knicut Dre, 
Mech., Crisper, an instrument for crisping the nap of cloth ; 
i.e. covering the surface with little curls, such as with 
petersham or chinchilla. A crisping iron. 

+Crisphede. 0és.-° Crispness. 

e440 #romp, Parv. 103 Cryspheed, or cryspeness, 
erispitndo, 

Crispin. A name given to a shoemaker, in 
allusion to Crispinus or St. Crispin, the patron 
saint of shoemakers; also somctimes adopted by 
the members of trades-unions or benefit societies of 
shoemakers. S?. Créspir’s lance: a shoemaker’sawl. 

(1611 Cotcr. s.v. Crespin, Lance de S. Crespin,an Awle.] 
¢ 1645 Howe tt Le?é. (1650) I. 417 A good shoemaker that 
can manage St. Crispin’s lance handsomely. 1726 AMHERST 
Terrz Fil, x. 47 Whata pretty set of tradesmen .. should 
we have .. if gentle crispin was appointed to teach the art 
and mystery of basket-making. 1756 W. Totpervy ///s¢. 
Tivo Orphans VV. 7 In company with an honest crispin who 
dealt very considerably in politicks. a 1845 Hoop AZy Son 
§ Heir xix, A Crispin he shall not be made. 

Cri‘spiness. [f. Crispy a. + -nEss.] The 
quality of being crispy ; crispness. 

@ 1648 Dicny Close? Open. (1677) 147 Give the top [of the 
pudding] a yellow crispiness. 31890 //arfer’s Alag. Oct. 
670/2 ‘The frilled and ruffled crispiness of its fittings. 

Crisping (krispin), v/. sd. [f. Crisp v. + 
-InG1.] The action of the verb to CRISP; curling. 

1400-1568 (see b.]. 1669 E. Montacur Art of Mettads 
u, xix. (1674) 67 That some little hairyness, or crisping en- 
compasseth the Pellets of Quicksilver. 1683 (¢7//e), England's 
Vanity..wherein Naked Breasts and Shoulders .. Long 
Perriwigs..Curlings, and Crispings, are condemned. 

b. Comd., as in crtsping-crook, -tron, -pin, -tongs, 
instruments for erisping or curling the hair, ete. 

?a1400 Morte Arthnr 3353 Yhe krispane kroke to my 
crownne raughte. 1483 Cat, Angel. 83 A Cryspyngeyren, 
acus. 1568 Bist (Bishops’) /sa. iti. 20‘ The wimples, and the 
crisping pinnes. c 1618 FLetcuer Q. Corsnth iy. t, Never pow- 
der, nor the crisping-iron, Shall touch these dangling locks. 
1637 Pockuncton Adtave Chr. 42 Fetch me my Crisping 
pinnes to curle my lockes. 1772 Ann. Reg. 220 Cease, 
with crisping tongs, to tare And torture thus thy flowing 
hair. | 1874 [see Cresrer]. 

Cri‘sping, ///. a. 
erisps. ¢vans. and intr. 

x58: J. Bewt Haddon'’s Answ. Osor. 471 This curious 
cripsing and blazing bravery of hawtye speech. 1778 P/7/, 
Surv. S. fred. 374 The crisping and drying quality of E.,N., 
and N.E. winds. 185: Ruskin Stones Ven. (1874) 1. App. 
389 The small crisping waves whicb break upon the shore. 

+ Crispisu-leant, a. rare. [ad. L. crispiszl- 
cantem.| Undulating or serpentine. 

1727, Battey vol. II., Crisprsudcant, coming down 
wrinkled ; spoken of Lightening. Hence in Jounson etc. 


Cri‘spite (krisspait). AZ. [Named 1797, from 
Crispall, St. Gothard, Switzerland +-1Tz.} A kind 
of Rutile; =SAGENITE. 

1814 in T. ALLAN Alin. Nomen, 1868 in Dana ALs2. 159. 


+Cri‘spitude. Ols—° [ad. L. crispitiido, f. 
crispus eurled.] ‘Curledness’ (Blount 1656). 

+Crisple, v. Ods. rare. [dim. of Crisp v.: 
see -LE.]_ To crisp, curl, or undulate minutely ; to 
ripple. So Crisple sé.,a minute curl or undula- 
tion. Cri-spling vé/. sb. and Zf/. a. 

1594 Carew Zasso (1881) 80 The winde new crisples makes 
in her loose haire, Which nature selfe to waues recrispelled. 
1604 T. Wricnt Passions u. ii. 59 A calme Sea, with sweete, 
pleasant, and crispling streames, id. v. § 2.168 The shak- 
ing or artificiall crispling of the aire (which is in effect the 
substance of musicke). 

Crisply (kri'spli), adv. [f Crisp a.+-Ly 2.] 
In a erisp manner ; with crispness. 

3824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. t. (1863) 18 The roads, 
in spite of the slight glittering showers, crisply dry. 1859 
R,. F. Burton Centr. Afr. in Frul. Geog. Soc. XXUX. 196 
The hair curls crisply. 188: Athenrnm 13 Aug. 197/2 
What [they] have to say is..clearly and crisply phrased. 

Crispness (krispnés). [f. Crisp a. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crisp. 

1440 {see CrispHepe]. 1635-67 CowLtey Davideis ut. 
Note 25 The..crispness of the wood. 1799 Soutney Leéé. 
(1856) I. 83 The colour of the bair, its quality and its crisp- 
ness. 1865 Dickens A/n?, /'r.t.v, An unwholesomely-forced 
lettuce that had lost in colour and crispness what it had 
gained insize, 1885 Bookseller July 662/2 Tbe tale is told 
with the crispness and sparkle of this author's popular style. 

Crispy (kri'spi), a. [f. Crisp a. + -Y.] 

1. Curly, wavy; undnlated; =Crisra, 1 and 2. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R.v. xv. (1495) 121 By grete 
heete the heer of the berd and of the heed ben cryspy and 
curlyd. 159 Kyp Cornelio iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 229 
Turn not thy crispy tides like silver curl, Back to thy grass- 
green banks to welcome us. 1678 JorDAN Triumphs Loud., 
A fair bright crispy curl’d flaxen hair. 1819 H. Busk Sax- 
guet ut. 502 The Arctic frost That chains the crispy wave 
on Zemla’s coast. 1870 Morris Zarthly Par. 1.1. 381 Ye 
shall behold I doubt not soon, his crispy hair of gold. 

2. Brittle or ‘short’; =Cnisp a. 5. 

1611 Corer., Bressandes, the crispie mammocks that re- 
maine of tried hogs grese. ¢17z0 W. Gisson ‘arriers 
Dispens. xv, (1734) 280 Boil .. till... the Worms are grown 
crispy. 187: Nicnots Fireside Science 92 A black, crispy 
mass of charcoal. 

3. Pleasantly sharp, brisk ; =Cnisp a. 5b. 

1841 Fraser's Mag, XXIII. 314 The crispy coolness of 
fair Eve, 


[f. as pree.+-1NG 2.] That 


CRITERION. 


Cri‘ssal, 2. Ornith. [ad. mod.1., cv7ssa/is (used 
by Vigors, Ornzthol. of Capt. Beechy’s Voy. 19, 
in speeifie name of a Finch), f. crzssea : see below. 
Used chiefly in U.S.] 

1. Pertaining to the erissum, as the cr7ssal region. 

2. Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-eoverts, as Cvrissal thrush or thrasher, the 
Red-vented Thrush or Thrasher. 

1872 Coves Avy to N. Amer, Birds 75 Crissal Thrasher. 

Criss-cross (kris;krjs), sd. [A phonetic re- 
duetion of Crist) $)-cross : but in some late senses 
used with unconsciousness of the origin, and treated 
merely as a reduplication of cvoss; cf. mish-mash, 
tip-lop, sig-sag, etc.] 

Ll. = Cnnrist-cross, in various senses, q.v. 

2. [f. Criss-citoss v.] A transverse erossing. 

1876 Kk. F. Burton Gorsl/a L. I. 2 When the current, 
setting to the north-west, nicets a strong Sea-breeze from the 
west, there is a criss-cross, a tide-rip. 

3. U.S. (See quot.) 

3860 BartLetT Dict. Amer., Criss-cross, a game played 
on slates by children at school ; also called Fox and Geese. 

Henee Criss-cross-row + see CiikiST-CROSS-1kOW. 

Criss-cross (kri'sjkr~s), @. and adv. [Sce 
pree. ; now treated asa mere reduplication of cross ; 
ef. sig-zag.] 

A. adj. Arranged or plaecd in erossing lines, 
crossing, crossed; marked by erossings or inter- 
sections. B. adv, In the manner of crossing lines, 
crosswise ; fig. in a contrary way, awry, askew. 

1846 TTaAwrHorne Mosses 1. vii. 132 Ilis puckered fore- 
head unravels its entanglement of criss-cross wrinkles, 1864 
Tuoreau AJaineW. iii. 244 Others prostrate and criss-across. 
1879 F. Conder Tentwork Pal. 352 A regular criss-cross 
pattern, never seen in the later masonry. 

Criss-cross (kri:s;krps), v. [Sce pree.] ¢rans. 
To mark with crossing lines, to cross repeatedly ; 
to trace in crossing lines. 

3818 Keats in Life § Lett. 1. 112 To criss-cross the 
letter. 187x Le Faxu Zen. Madlory \xvii. 391 A pretty 
portrait..criss-crossed over with little cracks. 1883 //arfer's 
fag. 826/2 The passing vessels criss-cross the white lines 
of their wakes upon it like pencil-marks on the slate. 

Crisse, obs. f. CrEEsE, Malay dagger. 

Crissel, cristle, obs. ff. GrisTLE, CRiz2ZLE. 

|| Crissum (krisim). Ovai7h. [mod.L. (1811 
Illiger, Prodromus 166), f. crtssdre ‘clunem mo- 

, . . : 
vere’.] The anal region of a bird under the tail; 
the vent-feathers or lower tail-coverts. 

1874 Coves Birds N. W. 314 There is more dark color on 
thecrissum. ; 

Crist, Cristante, Cristen, etc., obs. ff. Curist, 
CHRISTIANITY, CHRISTEN, ete, 

Cristie, Cristed, obs. ff. CREsT, -ED. 

Cristal], Cristalline, ete., obs. ff. CrysTat, 
“INE, ete. 

Cristate (kriste't), 2. Nat. Hist, ete. [ad.L. 
cristat-us, f. crista CREST: see -ATE.] Having a 
crest, erested ; in the form of a crest. 

166: Lovett //ist, Anim. & Alin. Introd., The.. larke, 
cristate, and not cristate. 1859 Topp Cyc/. Ana?. Y. 768 
Jndex, Cristate process of the ethmoid bone. 

Cristated (kriste'téd), a. =pree. 

1727 Baitey vol. Il., Cristated, having a crest or comb. 
3987 tr. Henckels Pyritol. 23 Pyrites .. oval, clustered, 
cristated. 1794 Kirwan A/yx. I. 244 Sometimes also in 
the form of a cockscomb and bence called cristated. 

+Cristy gray, Cristigrey. Os. A term 
applied to some kind of fur: ef. Gray, GREY. 

1404 Jill of IWynyngton (Somerset Ho.), Togam meam.. 
furratam de cristigrey. 1422 £. £. Wills (1882) so A gown 
furred with Cristy gray. 1474 in Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 
I. 36, v tymire of cristy gray..to lyne a gowne of blac 
dammask to the Qwene. 

Crisum, crisyme, obs. ff. CuRisom. 

+ Crit. Obs. Short for Critic. 

1743 Fievoine Il edding-day Prol., Smoke the author, you 
laughing crits. — 

Critch, variant of Cratcn, rack. 

+ Crite-rie. Olds. rare. An adapted form of 
CRITERION. ; 

3655-60 Stancry //ist. Philos. U1. mt. 38 Man is the 
criterie of all things. /zd¢. (1701) 477 We say the Cniterie 
of Scepticism ts the Pha:noinen. 

Criterio‘logy. [f next: see -Locy.] The 
doetrine of a criterion (of knowledge, ete.). 

1884 Athenxnm 14 June 753’ An outline of what may be 
termed criteriology, the relation of thought to reality as 
regards its validity. : ' : . 

Criterion (kroiti-rian). Pl. criteria; less 
eommonly -ons. [a. Gr. «pitppiov a means for 
judging, test, standard, f. xperns Judge. In 17th e. 
often written in Gr. letters.] } 

+ a. An organ, faculty or instrument of judging. 

1647 H. More Poems Pref., Wits that have .. so crusted 
and made hard their inward «perjpvov by over-much and 
trivial wearing it. 1678 Cuowortn /ute//, Syst. 23 Accord- 
ing to Empedocles, the Criterion of Truth ts not Sense but 
Right Reason, 

b. A test, principle, rule, canon, or standard, by 
which anything is judged or estimated. 

r62z Br. Haute Ser. 15 Sept. Wks. (1627) 490 All the 
false xpirmpia that vse to beguile the iudgment of man 


CRITERIUM. 


166% Futter !Vorthies 1.129 The moving hereof [a statue] 
was made the Criterion of womens chastity. 1768 BLAck- 
STONE Comm. I11. 330 Some mode of probation or trial, 
which the law of the country has ordained for a criterion of 
truth and falshood. 1788 Mrs. Hucues Henry & /saé. 1. 
17 Regular uniformity and the straight line were the cri- 
terions of taste and beauty. 1795 Mate of Seley I. 168 
Lord Stokerland [is} the criterion of gallantry and politeness. 
1856 Froupe //ist. Eng. (1858) 1.i. 18 We have no criterion 
by which, in tbese matters, degrees of good and evil admit 
of being measured, — ; < 

+e. A distinguishing mark or characteristic at- 
taching to a thing, by which it can be judged or 
estimated. Ods. 

1613 Jackson Creed 1. v. Wks. 1.37 This sincerity in 
teaching .. is the true xpemjprov or touchstone, the livery or 
cognizance of a man speaking by the Spirit of God. 1678 
Gace Crt. Gentiles 11. 138 Take these Criteria or distinc- 
tive notes of Durandisme. 

Crite-rional, a. xonce-wa, [f prec. + -AL; irreg. 
for critertal.] Of or relating to a criterion, 

1830 CoLeripcr Taéle-/. 23 Sept., There are two kinds 
of logic: 1. Syllogistic, 2. Criterional .. The criterional 
logic, or logic of premisses, is, of course, mucb the most 
important ; and it has never yet been treated. 

|| Criterium (kroitieridm). Latinized form of 
Gr. «pitnpiov CRITERION, occas. used in English. 

@ 1631 Doxnr Serm. |xi. 612 This is our Criterium and 
onely this; hereby we know it. a1734 Nortu Zam. 
iii. § 62 (1740) 170 It ever was and will be a certain Cri- 
terium of ‘lruth, to be easy..clear and intelligible. 1867 
Lewes //ist. Philos. 1.181 There is no criterium of truth. 

Crith (krip). Physics. [f. Gr. xpt@n barley-corn, 
the smallest weight.) The weight of 1 litre of 
hydrogen at standard pressure and temperature ; 
proposed by Hofmann as the unit of weight for 


gascous substances. 

1865 A. W. Hormann Jutrod. Mod. Chem. 131 For this 
purpose I venture to suggest the term crit derived from 
the word xpi6y signifying a barley-corn, 1870 Eng. 
ech, 21 Jan. 464/1 Lhe ‘ Crith’..is the weight of one litre 
of Hydrogen at o° cent., and 0°76 m. pressure=0'0896 
gramme, 


+ Critho‘logy. Obs.—° [ad. Gr. xpi8odAoyia the 
gathering of barley, f. xpt6 barley-corn.] (See 
quot.) 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Crithology..the office of gathering 
the first fruits of Corn. 3 

Crithomancy (kripomensi). [f. Gr. «pt 
barley-corn + wavreia divination (see-MaNcy); cf. 
xpi@opavtis one who divined by barley.] Divina- 
tion by meal strewed over animals sacrificed. 

1652 GauLe Jlagastrom. 165 Crithomancy, [divining] by 
grain orcom. 1884 J.C. Bourke Suake Dance of Moguis 
xv. 165 ‘The use of this sacred meal closely resembles the 
crithomancy of the ancient Greeks. 

+ Critic, 2. Ods. Also 6 creticke, 6-4 criticke, 
7-8 -ick, -ique. fad. L. critic-us (orig. as a 
medical term), a. Gr. apitixds critical, f. xperds 
decerned, xpirms a judge; f. xpi-v-ev to decide, 
judge. Partly after F. cretzgue (1372, Corbichon), 
critigee (a 1390 Paré) both in medical use.] 

+1. Jed., etc. Relating to or involving the crisis 
of a disease, etc. ; =CRITICAL 4, 5. Ods. 

1544 PHaER Regim. Lyfe (1553) Gj b, If it [‘jaundis*) ap- 
peare in the vj day, beyng a day iudiciall or creticke of the 
ague. 1601 WeEEVER Jizrr. Afart, C viijb, If euer sheild- 
shapt Comet was portent Of Criticke day, foule and perni- 
tious. 1605 DaniEL Queen's Arcadia 1. i, Of Symptoms, 
Crycis, and the Critick Days. 

2. Judging captiously or severely, censorious, 
carping, fault-finding. 

1598 Fiorio, Critico, criticke, judging mens acts and 
works written. 1621 R. Jounson Way to Glory 25 That.. 
is now, in this criticke age, called in question, etc. @ 1667 
CowLey Elegy on F. Littleton, \n’s Body too, no Critique 
Eye could find The smallest Blemish. 

3. Skilful in judging, esp. about literary or artistic 
work ; belonging to criticism; =CRITICAL 3. 

1626 W. Sctater Expos. 2 Thess. (1629) 144 A criticke 
Scholiast vpon the Reuelation. 1635 N. Carrenter Geog. 
Del. u.v. 67 Learned diuines and criticke expositours. 1677 
Gate Crt, Gentiles 11. iii, 87 A critic judgement is made by 
experience and prudence and Reason or discourse. 1709 
Pore Ess. Crit. m1. 153 Critic Learning flourish’d most in 
France. 1834 /'raser’s Alag. X. 19 Matters historic, 
critic, analytic, and philologic. 1850 TENNYSON Zu J/emz. 
cviii, The critic clearness of an eye, That saw thro’ all the 
Muses’ walk. 

Critic ‘kritik’, sd.1 Also 7 crittick, criticke, 
-ique, 7-8 critick. [ad. L. cvitzc-us sb., a. Gr. 
xpitixds a Critical person, a critic, subst. use of the 
adj.; perh. immediately after F. crz/igue: see prec. 
In early times used in the L. form: 

1583 Furxe Defence Eng. Bible (Parker Soc.) 381 The 
prince of the Criticé. 1609 HoLttanp Asin. Alarcell, xx. 
xi. 206, I am here forced even against my will to be aftera 
sort Crificus..but to find out a truth,] 

1. One who pronounces judgement on any thing 
or person; ¢sf. one who passes severe or unfavour- 
able judgement ; a censurer, fault-finder, cayiller, 

1588 Suaks. L.L./. i. 177, 1 that haue beene loues 
whip .A Criticke, Nay, a night-watch Constable. 1598 
Frorio /tal. Dict. To Rdr., Those notable Pirates in this 
our paper-sea, those sea-dogs, or lande-Critikes, monsters of 
men, 1606 DEKKER .Vezes from [/ell, Take heed of criticks: 
they bite, like fish, at anything, especially at bookes. 1692 
E. Wanker Epictetus’ Mor.xlix, Nor play the Critick, nor 
be apt to jeer. 1702 Lug. Theophrast. 5 How strangely 
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some words lose their primitive sense! By a Critick, was 
originally understood a good judge; with us nowadays it 
signifies no more than a Fault finder. 1766 Forpyce Ser. 
dng. Wom. (1777) 1. iv. 192 We are never safe in the com- 
pany of a critic. ae : 

2. One skilful in judging of the qualities and 
merits of literary or artistic works; one who writes 
upon the qualities of such works; a professional 
reviewer of books, pictures, plays, and the like ; 
also one skilled in textual or biblical criticism. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, 1. vil. § 21 Certaine Critiques are 
used to say .. That if all sciences were lost, they migbt bee 
found in Virgill. 1697 Bentiey /’#a/. Introd., To pass a 
censure on all kinds of writings, to shew their excellencies 
and defects, and especially to assign each .. to their proper 
authors, was the chief Province of the ancient Critics. 1780 
Jounson Lett, Mrs. Thrale 27 July, Mrs. Cholmondely .. 
told me I was the best critick in the world; and I told her, 
that nobody in the world could judge like her of the merit 
of acritick. 1825 Macautay £ss. A/ilton Ess. (1854) I. 3/1 
The poet, we believe, understood the nature of his art better 
than the critic [Johnson]. 1870 Disraet Lothar xxxv, 
You know who the Critics are? The men who have failed 
in Literature and Art. 

+ Cri'tic, 50.2 Obs. Also in 7 -icke, 7-8 -ick, 
8-9 CRITIQUE q.v. [app. ad. F. critique fem. (used 
in this sense by Moliere and Boileau), ultimately 
ad, Gr. 4 xpeticq the critical art, criticism (cf. It. 
critica ‘atte of cutting of stones’, Florio 1598). 
Early in the 18th c. this began to be spelt as in 
Fr. critique, a spelling which in spite of Johnson 
and the Dictionaries, has become universal; in 
the 19th c. it has received a quasi-French pronun- 
ciation also; see CRITIQUE, chiefly used in sense 2, 
while sense 1 is now expressed by Criticis.] 

1. The art or action of criticizing; criticism; 
an instance of this, Also in A/. (cf. metaphysics.) 

1656 Artif. Handsomeness (1662) 216 A Satyrical Critick 
upon the very Scriptures. 1657 Hosnes Stigmuzas Wks. 1845 
VIZ. 389 Grammar and Criticks. 1676 ErHerepce Alax of 
Afode 1. iii, Wee’l make a Critick on the whole Mail Madam. 
1690 J. Locke Hun, Und. ww. xx, They would afford us 
another sort of Logick and Critick. 1697 BENTLEY Phal. 69, 
I do not expect from our Editors much sagacity in way of 
Critic, 1710 STEELE Jatler No. 45 P 4 That Sort of Drama 
is Ror ANouene unworthy the Critick of learned Heads. 
1755-73 JOHNSON, Cri tick, Science of Criticism [Todd 1818 
alters to Critigne). ‘ 

2. An cssay in criticism of a literary work, etc.; 
a critical notice or review ; now CRITIQUE. 

1709 Pore £ss. Crit. 571 Own your errors past, And 
make each day a critick on the last. 1710 STEELE Tatler 
No, 115 P 1, I shall not fail to write a Critick upon his Per- 
formance. 1755-73 JoHNsoN, Cri’tick, a critical examina- 
tion 3 critical remarks (Todd 1818 alters to Critique]. 1766 
Euiz. Grireitn Lett. Henry & Frances 111. 4, I shewed 
your Critic upon the Series to the Bishop of- -—. 

+ Critic, v. Obs. In 7 -icke, 8 -ick, -ique. 

1. iztr. To play the critic, pass judgement (07 
something). 

1607 A. Brewer Lingua iv. ix. (R.) Nay, if you begin 
to critic once, we shall never have done. 1629 Licutroot 
Erubhin ii, On which words I can criticke onely with deepe 
silence. @1698 TemPLe(J.’, They do but..comment, critick, 
and flourish upon them, ‘ 

2. trans. ‘Yo pass judgement upon, criticize ; esp. 
(in earlier use) to criticize unfavourably, censure. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Life (1721) 1. 71 Those who can 
Critick his Poetry, can never find a Blemish in his Manners. 
1706 CotuieR Leff. Ridic. 307 "Tis playing the Pedant un- 
seasonably to critick things. 1735 Pore £f, Lady 81 
As Helluo..Critick'd your wine and analysed your meat. 
1751 [see Crit1QuE v.). 

Cri‘ticable, a. rare. [f. Criric v.or F. crttiguer 
+-ABLE.] Criticizable. 

1889 J. M. Ropertson Ess. Crit. Alethod 71 Criticism is 
thus seen to be in itself criticable literature. 

Critical (kritikal), 2. [f. L. critic-us (see 
Critic a.) + -AL.] 

1. Given to judging ; esf. given to adverse or unfa- 
vourable criticism; fault-finding, censorious. 

1590 Suaks. Afids. N. v.1.54 That is some Satire keene 
and criticall. 1604 — Oth. u.i.120, 1 am nothing, if not 
Criticall, 1665-9 BoyLe Occas, Refl. un. vi. (1675) 157 The 
more Witty and Critical sort of Auditors. 1683 D. A. Art 
Converse 49 Those that are of a toocritical humour approve 
of nothing. 1828 Soutney Ballads, Brough Bells, ‘ What) 
art tbou critical?’ quoth he; ‘ Eschew that heart's disease’. 
1881 Russert /aigs Introd. 3 It was not in his nature 
to be either critical or indifferent. 

+ 2, Involving or cxercising careful judgement or 
observation; nice, exact, accurate, precise, punctual. 
Now Ods. (or merged in other senses). 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u. v, Exact and critical 
trial should be made .. whereby determination might be 
settled. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 186 He is not criti- 
call and exact in Garbes and Fashions. 1692 Ray Disc. u. 
v. (1732) 272, I can hear of nobody that was so critical in 
noticing the Time. 1716 Cisper Love makes Alan v. iii, 
Well, Madam, you see I’m punctual .. I'm always critical 
—toa Minute. [1806 Herscuet in Phil. Trans. XCVI. 463 
The air is beautifully clear, and proper for critical observa- 
tions. 1832 Regul. /ustr. Cavalry i. 37 A critical dressing 
need not be required.] ; . a 

3. Occupied with or skilful in-criticism, 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 1.69 The Millenaries, 
a sect of learned, and criticall Christians. 1766 Entick 
London 1V. 165 Of which a critical writer remarks [etc.]. 
aba Mor ey Voltaire (1886) 26 Moliere is only critical by 
accident. 


CRITICALLY. 


b. Belonging or relating to criticism. 

1741 Mippeton Cicero II. vitt. 237 Cesar was conver- 
sant also with the most abstruse and critical parts of learn- 
ing. 1768 W. Gitrin Zss. Prints 169 How far the works 
of Hogarth will bear a critical examination. 1843 MacauLay 
(title), Critical and Historical Essays. 1867 FREEMAN 
Nori. Cong. (1876) I, App. 585 He sbows a good deal of 
critical acumen. 

4. Med. (and Astrol.) Relating to the crisis or 
turning-point of a disease; determining the issue 
of a disease, etc. 

1601 Hotianp Pliny xvii. ii. I. 500 The foure decretorie 
or criticall daies, that give the dome of olive trees, either 
to gocd or bad. 1602 W. VaucHan Nat. Direct. 47 Vhe 
Moone. .passeth almost euery seuenth day into the contrary 
signe of the same quality..and..bringeth the criticall daies. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 1.72 You may reckon it 
(the Head-ach] critical, if in a Fever it fall upon a critical 
day. 1733 Cuevne Exg. A/alady 1. viii. § 7 And so the 
Fever terminates in a critical Abscess. 1843 T. Watson 
Lect. Physic. iv. (1857) 53 The moment of exhalation is 
very transient..It is evidently critical, for the congestion is 
relieved, 

5. Of the nature of, or constituting, a crisis: a. 
Of decisive importance in relation to the issue. 

1649 Br. Reynotps //osea iv. 65 Mercies are never .. so 
seasonable as in the very turning and criticall point. 1673 
S.C. Art of Contplaisance 25 There is in the Court, as 
there is said to be in Love, one critical minute. 1786 
T. Jerrerson Writings (1859) 11. v. 5 That month, by 
producing new prospects, has been critical. 1833 ALISON 
Hist, Europe \\, vii. § 100 Three hundred horse, at that 
critical moment, might have saved the monarchy. 187% 
Biackie Four Phases i. 145 note, Socrates taught that 
on great and critical occasions he was often directed by a 
mysterious voice, 

b. Involving suspense or grave fear as to the 


issue ; attended with uncertainty or risk. » 

1664 Evetyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 198 Acquaint them 
{tender-plants)] gradually with the Air .. for this change is 
the most critical of the whole year. 1767 Yusius Lett. iv. 
25 Considering the critical situation of this country. 1836 
W. Irvine Astoria 1.149 The relations between [them].. 
were at that time ina critical state 3 in fact, tbe two countries 
were on the eve of a war. 1883 Manch. Guardian 17 Oct. 
5/2 Mrs. H ’s throat was badly cut, and her condition is 
deemed critical. 

6. Tending to determine or decide; decizive, 


crucial, 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. iv. vii. 201 The alterations. .in our 
conceptions of the material Universe. .are critical instances 
of the influence fof].. Natural Philosophy .. over Scholastic 
Theology. 1860 Tynpact Glac. 11. i. 230 Here.. we havea 
critical analogy between sound and light. 


7. Math. and Physics. Constituting or relating to 
a point at which some action, property or condi- 
tion passes over into another; constituting an ex- 
treme or limiting case ; as ¢vztical angle, in Optics, 
that angle of incidence beyond which rays of light 
passing through a denser medium to the surface of 
a rarer are no longer refracted but totally reflected ; 
critical point or temperature for any particular 
substance, that temperature above which it remains 
in the gaseous state and cannot be liquefied by any 


amount of pressure. 

1841 J. R. Youne Alath. Dissert. Pref. 7 Even in the ex- 
treme and critical case of the problem. 1873 W. Lets 
Acoustics u. iii. 53 This angle is called the limiting or 
critical angle of refraction. 1876 Tair Kec. Adv. Phys. Sc. 
xiii. 336 The temperature rises to the critical point, z.e. the 
temperature at and above which the presence of liquid and 
vapour together becomes impossible. 1881 T. Mattmiev 
Wiuiams in Anowledge No. 8. 157 That Jupiter is neither 
a solid, a liquid, nor a gaseous planet, but a critical planet. 


8. Zool. and Bot. Of species: Distinguished by 
slight or questionable differences; uncertain or 


difficult to determine. 

1854 WoopwarpD Jfollusca ut. (1856) 360 Most of these 
are minute or ‘critical’ species. 1858 Frud. R. Agric. Soc. 
XIX. 1. 104 Crossing often renders certain species of plants 
very ‘critical’, 1884 Frud. Bot. XXI11. 128 When he..ran 
down some less familiar or critical species. 

Criticality (kritikeliti). rare. 

a. The quality of being critical. b. A critical 
remark, criticism. e¢. A critical moment, crisis. 

1756 Gray Left. Wks. 1884 11.299 [f] hope to despatch 
you a packet with my criticalities entire, 1843 CARLETON 
Trai‘s I, 143 At this criticality every eye was turned from 
the corpse to the murderer, 


Critically (kritikali), adv. 
-LY 2.) Ina critical manner. 
1. With critical judgement or observation ; nicely, 


accurately, precisely. 

1654 WHITLOCK Zootomia 504 Though not Critically 
translated. ax1660 Hammonp H&s. IV. 498 (R.) Would we 
but look critically into ourselves. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) 
1, xv. 265, I inquired of him_more critically, what was 
become of them? 1870 Miss Brincman &. Lynne 1. xvii. 
285 Miss Gladwin eyed her critically. 1883 A. Roperts 
O. T. Revision viii. 168 A critically revised text of the 
Septuagint translation. 

+2. With exactness in regard to time, place, etc.; 
exactly, precisely, punctually. Ods. ; 

1655 Futter Ch. Hist. 3. i. § 15 Others more warily 
affirm, that it doth not punctually and critically bud on 
Christmas day. 1722 De For Col. Yack (1840) 272 An ac- 
count, which. .was critically just. 3180z Patey Naé. 7heol. 
ili. $ 2 ‘The point of concourse. .must fall critically upon the 
retina, or the vision is confused. — 2853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp, x\. (1856) 363 This hole was critically circular. 


{f CriticaL + 


CRITICALNESS. 


b. So as to determine or decide ; decisively. rave. 

1857 Keste Luchar. Adorat, 36 This..is no exception, 
but critically confirins our allegation. 

+ 3. At or in rclation to the crisis of a disease. 

1655 Cunpeprer Averiuvs 1. xiv. 50 If the humors be cast 
down thither critically by Nature. ¢ 1670 Sir ‘I. Browne 
fet. to Friend xi, That .. distemper of little children .. 
wherein they critically break out with harsh Hairs on their 
backs, which takes off the unquiet symptoms. 

+4. Ata critical moment; in the nick of time. 

1693 ConGreve Double Dealer 1. i, Here’s the coxcomb 
most critically conte to interrupt you. 1755 Alem. Capt. 2. 
Drake \, iv. 33 The Hatches were opened, and indeed very 
Critically, for a Minute’s Confinement longer would have 
terminated in our Destruction. 1799 T. Jerrerson Writ, 
(1859) IV. 263 Could these debates be ready to appear 
critically, their effect would be decisive. 

5. In a critical situation or condition ; perilously, 
dangerously. 

1815 W. H. Iretanp Scrtddleomania 192 note, Vhus 
critically circumstanced. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxv. 
329 Lhe toppling ice .. critically suspended, met above our 
heads. 1889 Pali Mall G. 30 Apr. 6/3 The Swazi King is 
critically ill. . 

6. Physics. In a critical state: see CRITICAL 7. 

188: T. M. Wittiams in Avozwledye No. 8. 157 Elemen- 
tary substances may exist as solids, liquids, or gases, or 
critically, according to the conditions of temperature and 
pressure, ae 

Criticalness (kritikilnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being critical. 

1649 Futter $ust Man's Fun. g The harlot..tunes her 
self to the criticalness of all complacencie. 1693 Burnet 
Let. Bp, Lioyd in Brit. Mag, XXXV. 371 That Critical- 
ness..in marking all dates so cae B 1794 Gopwin 
Cal, Williams 10 Struck with the criticalness of the situa- 
tion. 31822 Lamp Elia, Roast Pig, Satisfactory to the 
criticalness of the censorious palate. 

Criticaster (kritikestoz), [See -asTER.] A 
petty or inferior critic. (Uscd in contempt.) 

1684 N.S. Crzt. Eng. Edit, Bible viii. 51, 1 perceived 
that note to be added by some Jewish Criticaster, 31820 
Soutney in Q. Rev. 111.457 While the criticasters .. were 
pronouncing sentence of condemnation upon it. 1872 
Swenpurne Unter Microscope 36 The rancorous and reptile 
crew of poeticules who decompose into criticasters. 

Hence Critica’sterism, Critica stry, 2zo1ce-wds, 

1805 SouTwEy in Robberds Alem, IV. Taylor 11. 87 
Whose criticasterisms have long annoyed me, 1887 F, 
Hatt in NV. ¥. Nation X1.1V. 516/1 His criticastry takes 
no stigmatic note of ‘was being done away’. 

Criticism (kritisiz’m). [f. Criric or L. erztic- 
us + -18M: prob. formed tn conjunction with cr2ticee, 
of which it is the n. of action. Adopted in French 
in 19th c, as cri¢zce'smee (in sense 2 c below).] 

1. The action of criticizing, or passing judgement 
upon the qualitics or merits of anything; esp. the 
passing of unfavourable judgement ; fault-finding, 


ccnsure, 

1607 Dekker Aut.’s Coujur, To Rdr., Therfore (reader) 
doe I..stand at the marke of criticisme (and of thy bolt) to 
bee shot at. 1637 Heywoop Aoyal Ship 42 They would not 
allow it.. But..it was rather their Criticisme than my ignor- 
ance. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 45 Criticism or a censor- 
ious humour, condemning indifferently everything. 1736 
Butter Anal. u. vii. 361 This..gives the largest scope for 
criticism. 1863 Geo. Exriot Romola i. x, These acts.. 
were not allowed to pass without criticism. 1875 Jowetr 
Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 44 No philosophy has ever stood this 
criticisin of the next generation. 

2. The art of esttmating the qualities and cha- 
racter of literary or artistic work; the function or 


work of a crttic. 

1674 Drvpen Pref, State of /nnocence Wks. 1821 V. 106 
Criticism, as it was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant 
a standard of judging well ; the chiefest part of which is, to 
observe those excellencies which should delight a reasonable 
reader. 1709 Pore Ess. on Crit, 10x Then criticism the 
muse’s handmaid proved. 1719 J. Ricnarpson (¢/t/e), The 
Connoisseur: an Essay on the whole Ari of Criticism as it 
relates to Painting. 1865 M. Arnotp £ss. Crit. i. 38, 1 am 
bound by my own definition of criticism: a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is known 
and thought in the world. 1878 Dowpen Stud. Lit. 413 
The effort cf criticism in our time has been .. to see things 
as they are, without partiality, without obtrusion of per- 
sonal liking or disliking. , i ; 

b. spec. The critical science which deals with 
the text, character, composition, and ortgin of 
literary documents, esp. those of the Old and New 


‘Tcstaments. 

Textual criticism: that whose object is to ascertain the 
genuine text and meaning ofanauthor. Higher criticism : 
see quot. 1831. 

1669 Gate Crt, Gentiles 1. 1. x. 51 The Knowledge of 
Languages, anciently stiled Grammar, and lately Criticisme. 
1748 IartLEy Odbserv, Max 1. iii. 356 Criticism..may be 
defined the Art of restoring the corrupted Passages of 
Authors, and ascertaining their genuine Sense. 1836 R. 
Keith tr. /lengstenbere’s Christol, 1. 414 A fundamental 
principle of the higher criticism. 1864 Froupe Short 
Stud, (1891) 1. 241 (¢2¢le', Criticism and the gospel _his- 
tory. 1875 Scrtvener Lect. Grk. Test. 7 The problem 
which Textual criticism sets itself to solve. 31881 Ropezt- 
son Smitu Old Test. in Fewish Ch, (1892) 90 A series of 
questions affecting the composition, the editing, and the 
collection of the sacred books. This class of questions 
forms the special subject of the branch of critical science 
which is usually distinguished from the verbal criticism of 
the text by the name of Higher or Historical Criticism. 

e. Philos. The critical philosophy of Kant. 

So called from its being based on a critical examination of 

the faculty of knowledge. 


1181 


1867 J. II. StirttnG tr. Schwegler’s Hist. Philos. (ed. 8) | 
216 Kant. . possessed the clearest consciousness of the rela- 
lion of criticism to all preceding philosophy, 1889 Caixp 
Nant |. 2 [Kant] Opposes Criticism to two otber forms of 
philosophy, Dugmatism and Scepticism. 

3. (with #/.) An act of criticizing ; a critical re- 
mark, comnicnt ; a critical essay, critique. 

1608 Cnarman Byrov's Conspir. 1.1, There are a number 
more Of these State Criticismies : That our personall view 
May profitably make. 1683 Drvoun Life Plutarch 14 
Philosophical questions and criticisms of humanity were 
their usual recreations. 1756 C. Lucas &ss. Waters 1. 
Pref, Some..have..gut their criticisms ready for the press. 
1872 If, Peacock Mabel fferon 1. v. 75 Very much disposed 
to make free criticisms. 1875 Jowett /’/aéo (ed. 2) V. 22 
A criticism may be worth making which rests only on proba- 
bilities or impressions. aufie 

+4. A nice point or distinction, a minute parti- 
cular, a nicety; a sttbtlety ; in bad sense, a quibble. 

a16x6 Beaum. & Fu. Lit. Fr, Lawyeri.i, This godly 
calling [of Duellist] Thou hast follow‘d five-and-twenty 
yeares, and studied The criticismes of contentions [é. ¢. 
duelling], 1658 Sir 1. Browne Gard. Cyrus iii. 50 ‘Yo set 
Seeds in that posture, wherein the Leaf and Roots ma 
shoot right.. were a Criticisme in Agriculture. 1663 if 
SvENcER Prodigies (1665) 82 For the omission of some 
petty criticisms in their Rites. 1683 Cave Feclesiastic#, 
Athanasius vi. § 12, 108 Not sufficiently understanding the 
Criticisms of the Greek Language. 

Cri‘tici:zable, ¢. [f. Crivicizz v.+-aBLE.] 
That may be criticized; open to criticism. 

1863 Hawtuorne Our Old ffome, Glimpses Eng. Poverty 
(1879) 327 A few criticisable peculiarities in her talk and 
manner. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comma. 11. 11. lii. 299 Ameri- 
can cities are justly criticizable for many defects, 

Criticize ,kritisaiz), v. Also -ise. [f. Crrric 
or L. critic-zes + -12¥.] 

1. intr. To play the critic; to pass judgement 
upon something with respect to its merits or faults. 
(Often connoting unfavourable judgement.) 

1649 Mitton Evkon, xxiv. 49x To let goe his Criticizing 
about the sound of Prayers. 1681 Drypen Ads. §& Achit. 
Introd. (1708: 2 They, who can criticize so weakly, as to 
imagine I have done my worst. 1753 Mrs. Derany Lev. 
Mrs. Dewes 7 Apr., Her character is pretty; though had | 
time I could criticise. a@ 186z Buckie Crvilis. IIL. v. 316 
They who criticize are unable to discern tbe great principle 
which pervades the whole. 

+b. with ov or wpor; =scnse 2. Obs. 

1657 J. Serceant Schisoe Dispach't 15 \WWbo can most 
dexterously and artificially criticize upon words. 1748 
Hartiey Odserv. Man 1. ii. 61. 233 We criticize much 
upon the Beauty of Faces. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 244 To 
criticise on the use that is made of it. 1810 SoutHey in 
Life (1850) 111. 277 It requires a knowledge of that art to 
criticise upon the structure of verse. 

2. trans. To discuss critically; to offer judge- 
ment upon with respect to merits or faults; to 
animadvert upon. 

1665 Sin T. Herpert Trav. (1677) 354 Concerning the 
word Tharsish, so much criticiz’d, it is Verbum ambiguiom 
and admits a various sence. 1724 Bottncaroxe in Swift's 
Lett, (1766) 11. 39 The verses I sent you are very bad..you 
would do them too much honour, if you criticized them. 
1855 Prescott PAilip //, 1. u. v. 193 Men began boldly to 
criticize the rights of kings and the duties of subjects. 
1880 MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 49, 1 will now pass on to 
criticise a paper recently published. 

b. To censure, find fault with. 

1704 Swirt 7, Tub Concl., To criticise his gait, and ridi- 
cule his dress. 1779 Jounson Lett. Mys. Thrale 1x Oct, 
The gout that was in my ankles when Queeney criticised 
my gait. 1884 tr. Loftse’s Logic 131, | am not afraid that 
anyone will criticise this. .on tbe ground that it has nothing 
to do with logic. 

Hence Criticizing vd/. sd. and fA/. a.; Criti- 
ci:zingly adv. 

31649 [see Criticize x]. 1772 Mav. D’Arstay Early Diary 
(1889) I. 16x So criticizing an eye. 1859 Sata Jiu. round 
Clock (18611115 They. .eye her approvingly, and the brides- 
maids criticisingly. 

Criticizer (kritisaizoz). 
a critic. 

a 1680 Cuarnock Disc. God's Knowledge Wks. 1684 1. 285 
He is therefore called a ‘ discerner’ or criticiser of the heart. 
3731 Buackwatt Sacred Class. IL. 265 (T.) Pert criticisers 
and saucy correctors of the original. 1794 //ist. in Aun. 
Reg. 35 Severe criticisers of the conduct of the allies, 

Crittickin. sonce-wd. A small or petty critic. 

ax1843 Soutuey Doctor Ixxii, Mr. Critickin,—for as 
there 1s a diminutive for cat, so should there be for critic, — 
I defy you. /4éd. Interch. xix, Critics, critickins, and criti- 
casters, ae. 

Criticling (kri‘ttklin’, [See -L1nc.] =prec. 

1755-6 Old Maid No. 18(1764) 156, I shall therefore say 
..to the Criticlings [etc.]. 1816 J. Gitcurist Philos. Etyon, 
185 Criticlings may drawl and drivel..about the earlies: 
authors being most original. 1883 Let. World (U.S,) 16 
June 194/1 Thus criticlings at Tennyson may yelp. 

Cri‘tico-, combining form (after Gr. xpirixo-), 
=critically, critical and...: as in critico-histo- 
rical, -poetical, -theological, etc., adjs. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Jlelincourt xxxix, Ihe members of 
this critico-poetical council. 1823 Parr JVs. 1828 VII. 282 
Some critico-theological matter on Deuteronomy. 1878 .V. 
Amer, Ree. CXXVII. 162 Stronger than his critico-histori- 
cal [conscience]. 

b. Also used as a base for nonce-words, as 
Critico-meter, a mcasurer of critics or criticism. 
Criticopho-bia, fear or horror of critics. 

1883 A thenznm 20 Oct. 493/1 We thus obtain a scientific 
measurement of the thought..and the criticometer is before | 


Onc who criticizes ; 


CRO. 


us, 1836 Fraser's Mag. X111. 338 A peculiar sensitiveness 
(technically called criticophobia) has possessed the mind of 
every great authur, 

Cri-ticule, nonce-wd. [Sec -vLE.] A small or 
petty crttic. 

1889 F. Watt in A’. 3%. Nation XLVIII. 97/1, The criti- 
cule whose callowness I have scrutinized. 

Critique (krit7k). [A gradual alteration of the 
17-18th ¢. cretick, Criric 54,2, after French. 

Critigue occurs in Addison’s Dial, Medals (pub). in Wks. 
1721), and Pope so altered his spelling in r7z9. It became 
general in the 18th c., though Johnson and most of the dic- 
tionaries to the end of the century adhered to crvtuk. ‘odd 
substituted critigue in his ed. of J. in 1818; the modem 
pronunciation and stress after F, (or Ger.) appears in 1815.) 

1. An essay or article in criticism of a ltterary (or 
nore rarely, an artistic) work ; a revicw. 

1702-21 Appison Divl, Medals Wks. 1721 1. iii. 532, I 
should as soon expect to sce a Critique on the Posie of a 
Ring, as on the Inscription of a Medal. 1729 Pore Dance. 
1,173 Not that my quill 10 Critigues was confin‘d [in ed. 
1728 Not that my pen to Criticks was confin'd]. 1793 
Cowper Let?. 17 Feb., | have read the critique of my work 
in the Analytical Review. 1820 livron Blucs 1. 22, | just 
had been skimming a charming critique. 1882 Pesopy 
Lug. Fournalism xix. (1882) 143 Turning out articles and 
critiques upon the topics of social life, of art, or literature. 

2. The action or art of criticizing ; criticism. 

1815 W. H. Irevanp Scridéleomania 46, 1 deem such the 
basis of candid critique, 1856 Meiktrjoun tr. Kant’'s Crit. 
P. RK. 15 Idea and division of a particular science, under 
the name of a Critique of Pure Reason. 1866 J. Maxtineau 
Ess. 1.51 Vhe critique of nature in detail is quite beyond 
Us. 

lIcnce Critique v. frans., to write a critique 
upon ; to review, criticize. (In quot. 1751 prob. 
stressed cre‘digue: cf. CitITIC v.) 

1751 /fist. iad the Little p. vii, The worst ribaldry of 
Aristophanes shall be critiqued and commented on. 1815 
W. H. IrReELann Scribbleomania 2 Some writers there are 
who .. all subjects critique, 1831 /’raser’s AMlag. IV. 3 
Hogg’s tales are critiqued by himself in Blackwood. 

+ Crittism. Obs. rare—'. [f. Gr. xpirys judge + 
-Ism.] =CRiTICISM. So { Critist, + Cri-tize ~. 
[ =Gr. *xpericev}. 

1651 Relig. Wotton. 40 There being then nosuch Critismes 
as interpreted [this}]..a conspiracy against tbe State. 1602 
DEKKER Satirom, Wks, 1873 1.211 You are growne a piece 
ofa Critist. 163: Donse Podydoron Pref., “‘Vhey may find 
their humours here critiz’d. @ 1677 Barrow IJI‘4s. 1687 1. 
511 Wenced not critize on the words, the sense being plain. 


Crittling. da/. (Sce -Linc, and cf. Critox, 
CRATLING.] 

+1. (See quot. 1611.) Obs. 2. The refuse of 
lard or grease; =next: cf. CRACKLING sé. 3. 

16xr Cotcr., Soeurgeons, writlings, or critlings; the 
smaller and most vntimely apples or peares, 1851 MavHew 
Lond. Labour 1.196 Spice to give the critlings a flavour, 
critlings being the refuse left after boiling down the lard. 

Cri‘ton. Ols. exc. dial. Also 4 eritoun, 9 da/. 
eritten. fa. F. credons ‘the crispte pecces or 
mammockcs remaining of lard, that hath beene ftrst 
shred .. then strained, etc.’ (Cotgr.)] The refuse 
of lard or grease; =CRACKLING sé, 3. 

1388 Wyciir Ps. cili]. 4 My boonus han dried vp as 
Critouns [1382 croote; Vulg. cresmum; marg. critons], 
that is, that that dwellith in the panne of the friyng. 1888 
Berkshire Gloss., Crittens, small pieces of lean meat strained 
from lard when it is nelted. 

Crize, obs. f. Crersr, Malay dagger. 

Crizzle (kri‘z’l), v. Ods. exc. dial. Also > 
crisle, erizle, crizel, 5-9 crizzel, 9 crissel. 
{Origin obscure: perh. dim. of Crazev. Cf F. 
crisser to crackle.) 

l. zztr. To become rough on the strfacc, as some 
kinds of stone or glass by scaling, or as water 


when it begins to freeze, etc. 

1673 Ray Fourn, Low C, (1738) Il. 462 Those stones will 
last well enough, till they shall be removed into a rougher 
[air]: But then they'll crizle and scale. 1676 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1136/4 Some of the... Flint Glasses ,. have been ob- 
served to crizel and decay. 1677 PLot Ox/fordsh. 253. 1753 
Cuampers Cycl, Supp.s.v. Crisczedling, ‘Vhe glass thus made 
.-is subject to crizzel, 182x Crare Addr, to Plenty (1821) 
55 View the hole the boys have broke, Crizzling, still ins 
clin‘d to freeze. 1881 Leicestersh, Gloss., Crizsle, tu crisp; 
to grow hard and rough with heat or cold. 

2. trans. To cause to ‘crizzle’; to roughen or 
crumple the surfacc of. 

(The first quot. may be really zt.) 

1624 Forp & Dekker Sun's Darling v. i, To feel the ice 
fall from my crisled skin. 82x Crave I'rdl, Minstr. 11. 26 
White frost ‘gins crizzle pond and brook. 1876 IS “Aitéy Gloss., 
Criszsle, to broil, Crizsit, hardened or crisped as the Jand 
is in a droughty season. wrt WV. G. Line, Gloss., Crisselewt 
up, twisted up as leaves are by cold. 

Hence Cri-zzle 56. (See quot.) 

1876 Iihithy Gloss., Crizeles, the rough sunburnt places 
on the face and hands in scorching weather. 

{| Cro (krd). Celdic -Aintig. Also 5 eroy. [Irish 
eré death, blood, blood-wyte ] ‘Thc compensation 
or sattsfactton made for the slauglttcr of any man, 
according to his rank" ‘Jam.). 

13.. Rey. May. w. xxx. Sc. Stat. 1. 640 Quid sit le cro 
uod anglice dicitur Grant befor the Kyng. 1426 Sc. cts 
an ? 1566" § 104 (Jam.) To pay .. the croy to the narrest 
of the kin ofthe slaine man, 1609 Skenxr Acy. May. 74 It is 
statuie be the King, that Cro of ane Erle of Scotland is 
seven tymes twentie kye. 1614 SELDEN Titles Hon, 2% 


CROAK. 


Where Earles, Earles sonnes, Thanes, Ochierns and tbe 
like are distinguisht by their Croes. 1872 E. W. RoBerTSon 
Hist. Ess, 135 Tbe Cro, or Wergild, of the Thane. 

Croak (krauk),s. Also 8 croke. [See CRoaK z.] 

1, The deep hoarse sound made by a frog or raven. 
Also ¢ransf, and fig. 

156x Daus tr. Buldinger on Apoc. (1573) 225b, They play 
the waterfrogs, singyng croake croake. 1632 RowLry 
Woman never. vert 1. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 160 O thou 
fatal raven { let me pull thine eyes out For this sad croak, 
1766 Pennant Zool, (1812) II. 157 (Puffin Auk) The hoarse, 
deep, periodical croak of the corvorants, 1851 TROLLOPE 
Barchester T. xiiv, ‘I told you so, I told you sol’ is the 
croak of a true Job’s comforter. 

2. Hawking. (See quot. 1891.) Also ff. (Cf 
Crock sé.4) 

1707 Frover Physic. Pulse-Watch (1710) 400 The*Croke is 
evidently an Asthmatic Disposition produced by hard fiy- 
ing. /éid. 401 The Noise called the Croke was made by 
Expiration and not by Inspiration. 189: Hartine Gloss. 
Falconry, Croaks, or Kecks, Fr. crac, a disease of tbe 
air-passages, analogous to a cough, and so called from the 
sound the bird makes during any exertion, such as bating, 
or flying. 

Croak (krduk), v. Forms: (5 crok) 6-8 croke, 
6-7 croake, 7- croak. [Crvoaksb. and vb. appears 
only about 1550; the 15th c. cvoz is not its exact 
equivalent phonetically ; in the same sense ME. 
had also crouke, crowke: see Crook v.72 It 
is possible that crock, with the northern parallel 
form crake, craik, goes back to an OF. *crdcian, of 
which the recorded cracetian to croak (said of 
ravens) may be a diminutive ; bnt it is on the whole 
more probable that crozke, crok, croak, with crake, 
creak, crick, are later formations imitating or sug- 
gesting varieties of animal and other sounds. ] 

1. zxtr. To utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as 
a frog or a raven, 

c1460 Towneley Myst. 99 Sely Capyll, oure hen..She 
kakyls, Bot begyn she to crok, To groyne orto clok. 1557 
Tottell’s Misc. Arb.)200 Thou dunghyll crowe that crokest 
agaymst tbe rayne. 1595 Spenser Afpithad. 349 Th’ vnplea- 
sant quyre of frogs still croking. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. un. iii. Wks. 1856 1, 111 Now croakes the toad. 1697 
Dryven Virg. £cl. 1. 26 The hoarse Raven .. By croaking 
from tbe left presag’d the coming Blow. 1835 W. Irvine 
Tour Prairies 277 Ravens .. flapping about and croaking 
dismally in the air, 1877 A.B. Epwarps Uf Nile xxii. 699 
Meanwhile the frogs croaked furiously. 

b. Of a hawk: see Croak sé. 2. 

1575 Turserv. Faulconrie 250 You may perceyve these 
woormes to plague and trouble your hawke when she 
croakes in the night, 1618 Larnam 2ud Bk. Falconry (1633) 
23 It breedeth much winde in them, the which. . will appeare 
often with a rising in the gorge, and a noyse withall of 
croking. 

2. transf. Of persons : +'To groan or cry (06s.); to 
speak with a hoarse, hollow utterance; fig. to 
speak in dismal accents, talk despondingly, fore- 
bode evil (like the raven). 

C1460 Towneley Myst. 108, I thoght Gylle began to crok, 
and travelle full sad. 1606 SHaxs. Tr. § Cr. Vv, ii, 191 
Would I could meete that roague Diomed, I would croke 
like a Rauen :; I would bode, I would bode. 1797 Burke 
Regic. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 389 They, who croak them- 
selves hoarse about the decay of our trade, 1806 METCALFE 
in Owen Medlesley's Desp. 807 Without croaking, it may be 
observed that our government is upon a dangerous experi- 
ment. x852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii. 222 ‘Don’t 
be croaking, cousin—I hate it |’ he would say. 

+3. OF the stomach or bowels: To make a 
rumbling noise. Odés. 

1547 [see Croakine vb7. sb. 1]. x61x Corcr., Gribouiller, 
to rumble or croake (as the guts doe through windinesse). 
1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin wv. 330 My eager stomach 
crokes, and calls for Dinner! a 1704 T. Brown Sat, Fr. 
King Wks. 1730 1. 60 When my starv'd entrails croke, 

4. trans. To utter or proclaim by croaking. 

1605 Suaks. Jfacb. 1. v. 40 The raven himselfe is hoarse 
That croakes the fatall entrance of Duncan. 1791 Ef. to 
7. Priestley in Poet. Reg. \1808) 401 Now half the bench 
of Bishops we may meet, Croaking ‘old clothes’ about 
St. James's Street, 1847 Tennyson Princ. 1v. 106 Marsh- 
divers, rather, maid, Shall croak thee sister. 3879 Froupe 
Cesar xiii. 178 Bibulus, as each measure was passed, 
croaked that it was null and void. 

5. slang. To die. 

1812 in J. H. Vaux Flach Dict. 1873 Slang Dict., Croak, 
to die—from the gurgling sound a person makes when the 
breath of life is departing. 

Croaker (krdwkou). [f. 
CROAK v. + -ER.] 

1. Ananimal that croaks ; applicd sfec. to several 
North American fishes, also to the Mole Cricket. 

3651 Ocitsy “sop (1665) 11 While the long Vale with 
big-voiced Croakers [¢. frogs] rings. 1676 T. Grover 
Virginia in Phil. Trans. X1. 625 In the Creeks are great 
store of small fish, as Perches, Crokers, Taylors, Is. 
1784 Mortimer Cavolina ibid. XXXVIII. 315 Perca 
marina .. the Croker, 1868 Woop //omes without H. 
vill, 158 The Mole Cricket, called in some places 
the Croaker or Churr-worm on account of the peculiar 
sound which it produces. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 
(ed. 4) 170 Salt-water fishes. .Grunts, Croakers, and Drum- 
mers .. the three last deriving their names from the sounds 
they utter when caught. 

_2. ransf. One who talks dismally or despond- 
ingly, one who forebodes or prophesies evil. 

1637 Basrwicx Litany1 20 A malignant and corrupt .. 

brood of Crokers, 1771 FRANKLIN Autobiog. Wks. 18401. | 


Also 7-8 croker. 
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79 There are croakers in every country, always boding its 
ruin. 1850 T, A. Trotiore Jmpress. Wand. v.57 A few 
timid croakers shake tbeir heads. 

3. slazg. (See quot.) 

1873 Slang Dict., Croaker, a dying person beyond hope ; 
acorpse. 1892 Sfar 28 May 2/7 The cow was a ‘croker’, 
a beast killed to save it from dying. 

Croakery (kréukari). nonce-wd. [f. Croak v. 
or CROAKER:; see -ERY.] Croakings collectively. 

1865 CartyLe Fredk. Gt. (1873) VI. xvi. vi. 193 Friedrich, 
in answer to new cunning croakeries and contrivances. .bas 
answered him likeaking. 1867— Rein, (1881) II. 186 A 
croakery of crawling things, instead of a speaking by 
men, 

Croakily (krékili), adv. [f. CROAKY a. +-LY2.] 
In a croaky manner. 

1858 Cartyte Fredh, Gt. (1865) II. v. vii. 125 Immortal 
Wolf, croakily satirical withal, had defended himself. 

Croaking (kroukin), vi. sd. [f. CroaK v.] 

1. The action of making a deep hoarse sound, 

1547 Boorpve Srev, Health cccix. 100b, In Englyshe it is 
named crokyng or clockyng in ones bely. @ 1610 HEALEY 
Epictetus’ Man, xxiv. (1636) 29 The croaking of the Raven. 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Alast ix, 22 The frogs set up their 
croaking in the marshes. ‘ 

2. fig. Talking dismally or foreboding evil. 

1810 WeLLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. VI. 417 The croaking 
which already prevails inthe army. 1836 Marryat Mzdsh. 
Easy xxvii. 106 All this comes from your croaking—you're 
a Mother Cary’s chicken. 

Croa‘king, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1NG?.] That 
croaks. (4¢. and fig.) 

1607 TorseL, Serpents (1653) 719 The croaking Frogs 
made sucb a noise, as be could take no rest. 1662 Stit- 
LINGFL. Orig. Sacr. u. i. §2 An innumerable company of 
croaking Enthusiasts. 1780 Map. D’Arsvay Leff. 24 Aug., 
A croaking prophet, foretells nothing but utter destruction. 
1885 Manch. Exam. 27 Feb. 5/4 [His] voice itself was 
pitched in a low and croaking key. 

Croaky (krdwki), a. [f. CRoak sd, or v. +-Y.] 

1. Characterized by croaking ; given to croaking. 

18x CaRLYLE Sterling 11, iv, His voice was croaky and 
shrill. 1854 Dickens Left. (ed. 2) I. 363 A croaky voice. 

2. Naut. (See quot.) 

cx8s0 Rudin. Navig. (Weale) 112 Croaky, a term ap- 
plied to plank when it curves or compasses much in short 
lengths. 1867 in SMytH Sailor’s Word-bk. 

+ Croan, croane, a. Oéds. perh. an attrib. use 
of CRONE sd, 

31577 tr. Bullinger’s Decades (1592) 498 He .. liued in .. 
the studie of the sacred Scriptures, euen to his croane and 
crooked age. 1746 Brit. ‘fag. 53 Coaches .. filled with 
several Croan Matrons, Town Ladies, etc. 

Croane, obs. f. CRONE. 

+ Croape, v. Ods. Also crope. 
intr. ‘To croak, 

c1goo Kennepy Filyting wv, Dunbar 393 Cursit croapand 
craw. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 The ropeen of the rauynis 
gart the crans crope. 1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil in Arb. 
Garner V. 481 Bulls bellow through the wood! Ravens 
croape! 1600 App. Appot Exp. Fouah 471 He feedeth the 
young ravens who do cry or croape. 

Croape, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Croaper, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

+Crob, sé. Obs. In6crobbe. fi. ‘The knops 
of leafy buds, used as pendants from the roof’ 
(Halliwell). 


1548 Hat Chrou. (1809) 639 The Vautes in orbes with 
Crobbes dependyng. 

+ Crob, v. Obs. Also 6 crobb. =Croak w. 
c1350 V, Exg, Leg. in Horstmann A /teng. Leg. II. 149/252 
I leue to crakes pat crobbes & cryes. ¢1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 2380 Pe crawe..Reufully sho crobbed and cryed. 
c1475 Cath. Angl. 83 (MS. A), To Crobe, crocitare vel 
crocare, cornorum est. A Crobbynge of rauens. 1566 
Drant Horace's Sat. A iij, Still, still thy stomake crobbs. 


| Croc, tcrock (krek). [OF. croc hook=Pr. 
croc, \t. crocco, med.L. croccus, of uncertain origin.] 
A hook: in /arguebus a (of) croc,a harquebus 
with a hook or crook by which it was fixed to its 
rest or support when fired: see HARQUEBUS. 

Crocalite (krpkalsit), Az. [Named 1797, 
app. from xpéxos saffron +-LiTE.] A red variety 
of NaTROLITE, occurring in small amygdules. 

1808 T. ALLAN .Vames of Alin. 24 Crocalite. 1844 ALGER 
Phillips’ Min. 202 Crockalite. 

Crocard, var. of CrocKarD Os. 

+Croca‘tion. Ods.-° [L. crocatio croaking, 
cawing.] See CROCITATION. 

Croce, onginal form of CRosE, crosier. 

Croce, obs. var. of Cross. 

+Croceal, a. Ods. [f. L. croce-us saffron- 
coloured + -A1..] = CrocEovs. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. vii. 52 The Red and Yellow, or 
Croceall, or Sorrell colour, 

+ Cro-cean, 2. Ods. [cf. prec.] =Crocxous. 

16zx QuarLes Argalus § P. ut. Wks. (Grosart) III. 269/s 
And from the pillow of his Crocian bed Don Phoebus rouzes 


his refulgent head. 1638 — //zeroglyph. xv. I11. 196,'2 Risin 
in glory from his Crocean bed. asi oe . 


Croceate (kréwsielt, -fie't), a. [f. L. croce-us 
+-ATE: cf. rvoseate.] a. Pertaining to saffron. 
b. Saffron-coloured, CRocrovs. 

1866 J.B. Rose Virg. Georg. 1. 56 Tmolus doth supply Its 
croceate odours. 1867 — Zxneid 262 From Tithon's croceate 
bed Aurora springs. /éid, 268 The croceate garb, } 

at. 


+ Croceous (krduwsias, -fias), a. Ods. 


[Cf. Crovp.] 


CROCIATE. 


croce-us saffron-coloured, f. croczs saffron + -ous.] 
Saffron-coloured ; deep reddish yellow. 

1657 Tomuinson Renou's Disp. 688 The first water will be 
white ..tbe third croceous. 1688 R. Home Armoury nu, 
311/z Croceous is a saffron yellow. 

Crocer(e, obs. form of CROSIER. 

Crocetin: see CRocin. 

+Croche, sd.! Ods. Also 5-6 crotche, crowche, 
6 cruche. [Etymologically the same as croce, 
CROSE; croche being the Old Northern French 
equivalent of Central OF. cvoce. The form crowche 
is perh. a phonetic development (cf. poche, pouch) ; 
in cruche there may be a blending with CruTcu.]} 

1. A pastoral staff, crook, crosier. 

14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 721/38 (Nom. Rer. Eccile- 
siast.\, Hoe pedum,a crowcbe. cx3450 St. Cuthbert 6249 
A biscop..with his croche. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 123/1 
Thenne saynt basille .. cam to the chyrche and knocked a 
stroke wyth hys croche. 1490-9 Promp. Parv. 104 (H., 
P.) Croke or schoke [H. ¢1x490, P. x499 crotche, 1516 
croche}, fedum, cambuca. 1536 Inv. Whalley Abbey 
(Trans. Hist. Soc. Lanc. N.S. VII. 107), j crowche of silver 
and gilt with a staff of silver. 1539 /uv. in Burton Jon. 
Ebor, 144 One crucbe-head gilt..the staff of the Cruche, 
gilt. 3563 Bp. Pirxincton Aurn. Pauls (Parker Soc.) 584 
They have not thecruche and mitre as the old bishops had. 

2. Astick having a head to lean on; a lame 
man’s staff, acrutch. Cf. CRosE 2. 

In this sense not easily separated from CRUTCH, q. V. 

x4.. Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 810/25 Hoc sustentaculum, hoc 
podium, a croche. cxs00 Merchant & Son in Halliwell 
Nuge Poet. 32 Anolde man, wyth crochys twayne. 

{| See also Crorcu. 


Croche, 53.2. [a. F. croche spur on a fruit 
tree, etc. :—Rom. *crocca; cf. med.L. crocha hook 
(Du Cange); from same radical as Croc.] One 
of the ‘ buds’ or knobs at the top of a stag’s horn. 

1575 TuRBERV. Venerie 54 These litle buddes or broches 
which are about the toppe are called Croches. 1583 STany- 
HuRST Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the antlier hauted. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) 
Wes. 1. 93/1 The hornes haue many dogmaticall Epitbites, 
as.. the Burs, the Pearles, the Antliers .. and the Croches. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat. /7ist, (1862) 1.11. v. 325. 1884 JEFFERIES 
Red Deer iv. 71. 

+ Croche, v. Ods. [a. F. crocher to hook, catch 
with hooks or claws (f. croche) ; and aphetic form 
of Acroche, ACCROACH.] 

1. trans. To hook, catch with hooks. 

a12zz5 Fuliana 35 Make me war and wite me wid his 
crefti crokes, pat ha me ne crochen {A722 /¢ed crechen). 

2. =AccROACH, ENcROACH. 

¢1380 Wycur Serm, Sel. Wks. I. 139 Pharisees. .haue 
crochid to bem be chesynge of many beerdis in pe chircbe. 
1sg2 Afanch. Court Leet Rec. (1885) 11. 60 Roberte Janye 
hathe Croched..vppon the hye. .streete, 

Croche, obs. form of CrorcH, Croucs wv. 

Crochebake: see CROUCHBACK. 

+ Croched, 2/7. 2. Obs. [f. CrocuE v. and sé. 
+-ED. Cf. F. crochi.] 

1. Crooked, twisted. 

¢1300 A, Adis. 7099 Wilde swyn And croched dragons. 

2. Having ‘croches’: see CROCHE 56.2 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 46a, A Hart.. 
whether he be croched, palmed, or crowned. 

Crocherd(e, obs. form of KREUTZER. 

|| Crochet (kro‘fe, krdu-fi), 56. [F. croche¢, dim. 
of croche, croc hook.] 

1. A kind of knitting done with a hooked needle ; 
material so made. 

1848 CLouGH Bothie t 42 A shirt as of crochet of women. 
1879 E. Garretr House by Works Il. 32 Sundry trifles of 
simple cambric or crochet with which to brighten her worn, 
plain gowns. 

2. attrib. and Comd., as crochet edging , -lace, 
-needle, -type (see quot.), -work. 

1848 Miss Lampert (¢itde), My Crochet Sampler. 1849 
Crarince Cold Water Cure 130 A crochet-needle was, by 
accident, driven into the side of a young lady. 1856 Mrs. 
Browninc Aur. Leigh 38 And should I sit down to the 
crochet work? 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., Crochet-type, type 
with fancy faces, to set up in imitation of lace, crochet, or 
worsted work. 

Crochet (kro‘fe, krdufi), v. [f prec. sb.] a. 
zxtr. To work with a crochet-needle. b. ¢rans. 
To make or knit in crochet. 

1858 Mrs. CarLyte Left. 11.384 She had crocheted. .a large 
cover for the drawing-room sofa. 1883 Alem. Mrs. Suther- 
land 60 The sewing and crocheting department. 31891 Daily 
News 31 Dec. 5 5 The Queen has contributed a.. shawl of 
her own crocheting. 

Crochet, obs. var. of CROTCHET. 

|| Crocheteur. Oss. Also 6 -tor. [F. ; f. crochet 
hook.] ‘A porter or common burthen-bearer’ 
(Cotgr.). 

1579 J. Sruspes Gaping Gulf B v, The sayntes of God 
ledde to the shambles. .by vile crochetors or porters. 1613 
Reaum, & Fr. Honest Man's Fort. um. ii, I would have 
hired a chrocheteur for two cardecues. 

Crociary (krdfiiri). Eccl, [ad. med.L. crocé- 
erius, £. crocta crosier.] ‘The person who carried 
the crosier before the abbot or bishop’ (Ash 1775). 

+Crociate. Ods. [ad. It. crociala, f. croce 
cross.] Taking the cross; =CRUSADE. 
_ 1607 Donne Left. (1653) 140 In the Crociate for the warres 
in the Holy Land. 


. 


CROCIATE. 


Crociate, v.: sec Crocirarr. 

Crocidolite (krosiddlait). Afvin. [Named 1831 
f. Gr. kpoxis, kpoxd-, var. of xpox’s the nap of 
woollen cloth +Aé@os stone (-LITE).] A fibrous 
siltcate of iron and sodium, called also b/ue asbestos ; 
sometimes massive or earthy. Also applicd to a 
yellow fibrous mineral produced by natural altcra- 
tion from the blite crocidolite, and much used for 
ornament. 

1835 Snerarp Jfin. 297 Krocidolite. 1887 Daily Tet. 
7 June 7 The new crocidolite, which is only a compressed 
asbestos, displays sheens and radiances of gold and bronze 
and green |.ke satin changed to stone. 1888 Catholic Press 
7 Apr. 419 A cross made of South African gold, mounted in 
crocidolite and ivory. 

Crocin (krousin). Chem. [f. L. cvoc-us saffron 
+-In.] -A red powder, the colouring mattcr of 
Chinese Yellow pods, the fruit of Gardenia grandt- 

flora, with which the robes of Chinesc mandarins 
are dyed. A supposed product of the actton of 
hydrochloric acid on crocin is Cro‘cetin. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, 11. 108. 

Crocine (krousin, -ain), a [ad. L. crocin-us, 
f. crocus.) Of, or consisting of, crocuses. 

181z Hawortu in 7rans. Hort. Soc. 1. 130, 1 have seldom 
observed these crocine hedgehogs produce many flowers. 

+Cro‘citate, v. Obs.—° [f. L. crocildre, freq. 
of crocire to croak loudly: see -ATE.] zxir. To 
croak or caw. Hence + Crocita'tion. 

1623 CockErAM, Crociafe, to cry like a rauen. 1656 
Biount Glossogr., Crocation, the kawing of Crows, Rooks, 
or Ravens. Cvrocitation, /dem. a 

Crock (krgk), s.!| Forms: 1 crocca, 3 krocke, 
3-7 crocke, 4 crokk(e, 5-6 crok, 6- crock. 
[OE. croc.e and crocca masc., earthenware pot or 
pitcher, related to Icel. Arukka f. (Da. hrukke, Sw. 
kruka) in same sense; and perh, more remotely to 
Cron, and CroukE. Whether the Celtic words, 
MIr. crocan, Gael. crogan (sce CRoGGAN), Welsh 
crochan ‘pot’, are related, is not determined.] 

1. An earthen pot, jar, or other vessel. 

c1o00 Sax. Leechd, 1. 238 Do [the herbs] on anne niwne 
croccan, a 1225 Aucr.R.346 Kulle al ut bet is ide krocke. 
1399 Lanci. Rich. Redeles uw. 52 Cast adoun the crokk the 
colys amyd. 1542 A/S. Acc. St. Fohn's Hosp., Canterb., 
For a crock to put mylk inj. 1596 Spenser /. Q. v. ii. 33 
The vulgar did about him flocke..Like foolish flies about 
an hony-crocke. 1674 Ray S. § £. C. Words 63 Crock, 
an Earthen pot to put butter or the like in. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 37 ® 3 His Whip throws down a Cabinet of 
China: He cries, What! Are your Crocks rotten? 1848 


Kinestey Saint's Trag. iv. ii. 121 Her only furniture An 
earthen crock or two. 

2. A pot ofiron or other metal. (9.7/7. of Eng.) 

01475 Exeter Tailors’ Gild in Eng. Gitds 320 A brasen 
krocke of ij galons and more, a pache clowted in the brem 
with laten. 1605 in Wadley Bristol Wits (1886) 269 The 
lesser brasse Crocke. 1746 Exvnoor Courtship (E. D. S.) 88 
Thare be more..than can boil thacrock. 1885 E. C. SHar- 
LAND Ways §& A/eans Devonsh. Vill. 60 A pie made in a 
crock—the big kettle you see hanging over the fire in 
farm-houses, 1888 JV, Somerset Word-bk., Crock..a cast- 
ee eoclsnenot only..Ithas a loose bow-handle. .and three 
ittle legs. : 

3. A broken piece of earthenwarc, a potsherd, 
such as is used to cover the hole in a flower-pot. 

1850 Florist 84 Turn it out of the pot, remove the crocks. 
1851 Gienny Handbk, Fi, Gard. 10 Puta layer of crocksto 
reach one-third of the height of the pot. 

4. Comb., as crock-butter ; crockman, a seller of 
crockery ; crock-saw, an iron bar with teeth like 
a saw, suspetided over a fire-place to carry ‘ crocks’ 
or pots; crock-stick, a stick used to stir a pot, 
support the lid, etc. ; a ‘thivel’. 

14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 626/8 Contus, crokstyke. 
1 J.Wotcotr (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair Wks. 1812 
III. 49 Get thyself to Skewers and Crock-sticks turn’d. 
2851 MayHew Lond, Labour 11. 44 His avocation as a 
crockman. 1869 Biackmore Lorna D. xiv. (ed. 12) 84 
Master Huckaback stood up, without much aid from the 
crock-saw. 1879 Shropshire Gloss., Crock-butter, butter 
salted and put down in a crock for winter use. 

Crock (krpk), 56.2 Obs. exc. dial. [Deriva- 
tion doubtful ; by Ray app. identified with prec.] 
Smut, soot, dirt. 

1657 H. Crowcn Welsh Trav. 16 Was all bedawb’d hur. 
self with crock. 1674 Ray .S. 6 £. C. Words 63 Crock, to 
black one with soot or black of a pot or kettle or chimney- 
stock, this black or soot is also substantively called Crock. 
1851 Dickens Gt. Expect. vii, The boy grimed with crock 
and dirt. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Crock, a smut or smudge. 
1883 //arpfer's Mag. Apr. 665/1 New England expressions 
here are. .‘ You have a crock on your nose’, for a smut. 

Crock (krgk), 4.3 Chiefly Sc. Also 6 crocke, 
6-8 crok. [Cf. Norw. Arake, krakje a sickly, 
weakly, or emaciated beast (Aasen), Sw. krake, 
Da. krak, krakke; LG. krake, krakke, NFris. 
krack a sorry, broken-down horse; MDu. £raecke, 
MFlem. vase a broken-down horse or house; 
EFris. 4rakke a broken-down horse, house, or old 
man: all app. related to CRACK v.] 


1. An old ewe, or one that has ceased bearing. 
Also crock ewe. 


1528 Lynpesay Dreme 893 Quho wyll go sers amang sic 
heirdis scheip, May habyll fynd mony pure scabbit crok. 
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1570 Levins A/ani~. 158 A crocke, shepe, adasia. 1724 
Ramsay 7ea-t. Adisc. (1733) 11. 182 Twa croks that nioup 
amang the heather. 1785 Burn wa Herds i, Wha will 
tent the waifs and crocks? 1842 Biscuorr MVoollen Manuf. 
II. 139 The crock ewes. 

2. An old broken-down horse. 

1879 Daily News 7 Mar. 6/1, 1 was riding a broken-kneed 
oldcrock. 1892 R. Botprewoop Nevermore 11. xxii. ee 
That horse ofhers., I'd like to have. .instead of my oldcroc 

. slang. Used contemptuously of persons. 

1891 Farmer Slang Dict., Applied to men and things, 

crock is synonymous with worthlessness and folly. 


+ Crock, sb.4 Obs. Hawking. =Cnoak sé. 2. 

1615 Latuam Falconry (1633) 80 Whereof commeth the 
Crocke and diuers other diseases. @ 1667 Skinner Ltyst., 
Crock, morbus accipitrum, 

So Crock v. 

x615 LatHam Fadcoury xxviii, A Hawke. .before shee cold 
be conueniently taken to the fist, hath euen crockt again 
and again. 

Crock (krpk), 56.5 Obs. or dial. Also crook, 
eruk, [app. rclated to Crook sé., but the phono- 
logy is obscure.] (See quots.) 

1570 Levins Afanip. 158/15 Y° Croks of a house, dijuges. 
1828 Craven Dial. 1. 93 Crockes, two crooked timbers, of 
a natural bend, forming a Gothic arch. They generally 
rest in large blocks of stone. Many roofs of this construc- 
tion are still remaining in ancient farm-houses and barns. 
1886 Cheshire Gloss., Crooks, the nain timbers of an old 
black and white house. 1890 S. O. Appy (Sheffield) oe, 
Cruks pi, the arched oaken timhers which support the 
roofs of some old houses. These timbers rise from the ground 
and reach to the ridge of the roof, ; 

+ Crock, 56.6 Obs. or? dial, [Origin unknown: 
prob, related to Cricket 3.] ? A low stool. 

1709 Appison Jatler No. 116 P 1, 1..seated her upona 
little Crock at my Left Hand. [Cf. 1873 Szatedale Gloss., 
Crocket. a small wooden stool.] 

Crock : see Croc. 

Crock, v.! Obs. exc. diar. [f. Crock sb.1] traxs. 
To put up in a crock or pot; see also quot. 1887. 

1594 Lyty Aloth. Bombie 11, Wit would worke like waxe 
& crocke up gold like honey. 1859 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 
XX. 1. 51 Butter is crocked for winter supply. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Crock, to put away; lay by; save up; hide,, 
* Crocking it [butter] up till it’s no use to nobody.’ 

Crock, v.2 Ods.exc. dial. [f. Crock sé.2] ¢razs. 
To smut with soot or grime ; to soil, defile. Hence 
Crocked /f/. a. 

1642 Rocers Naaizan 355 He shall take thee from among 
the crokt pots. /6i2. 860 Suffers them to be crockt among 
the pots. 1655 GuRNaLt Chr, 2x Arm. (166g) 100/2 The 
Collier and Fuller..what one cleanseth, the other will crock 
and smutch. 1674 in Ray S. § E.C. Words 63 [see Crock 
$6.2], 1838 Dickens Nich, Nick. (1839) 413 Without black- 
ing and crocking myself. 1860 O. W. Hotmes £. Venner 
xxli, They'll ‘crock’ your fingers. 

Fe: ¢1680 Hickerincit, Hist, Whiggiso: Wks. 1716 I. 
20 He crocks every Man in the mouth (with his Pen) that 
stands in the way of Popish Designs, 

b. zxtr. To give off ‘crock’ or smut. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Crock, v.®: see after Crock 5,4. 

Crockadell, obs. form of Crocop1LeE, 

Crockadore, obs. form of CocKaToo. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. xvi. 442, 458. 

+ Crockard. Oés. Also 4-5 crocard(e. [Anglo- 
F. crokard: of uncertatn origin.] A kind of 
foreign money, decried as base under Edward I. 

1300 Act 27 Edward I, Mauveises monees que sunt 
appellez Pollardzet crokardz. 1387 Trevisa /iedex (Rolls) 
Vili.289 Kyng Edward dampned sodeynliche fals money bat 
was slyliche i-brou3t up: men cleped be money pollardes, 
crocardes and rosaries. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 401. 1605 
Campen Kem, (1657) 186 Afterward crocards and pollards 
were decried down to an halfe penny. 1 BLACKSTONE 
Comm. IV. 98 Pollards and crockards, which were foreign 
coins of base metal. 


+ Crocked (krpkt), 2. Obs. Affected with crock 
(see CROCK sd.+). 

1707 FLover Physic. Pulse-Watch (1710) 405 The crocked 
Hawks, and broken-winded Horses. 

+Crocker!. Ods. Also 6 croker. 
$6.1+-ER!.] A potter. 

Cc 1315 SHOREHAM 106 Wathelpth hyt the crokke..Aye the 
crokkere to brokke, Wy madest thou me so? 1382 Wyciir 
Fer, xviii. 3 Y cam doun to the hous of the crockere [1388 
polere 1562 J. HeEywoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867)-43 As 
soy as acrokers mare. 1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 46 
Something like to common Crockers Earth. ‘ 

Crocker 2. A local name of the Black-headed 
Gull. 

(The 16th c. crocand may be the same word.) 

a1547 in /fouseh. Ord. (1790) 223 Crocards and Oliffs, 
3s. 4d. [See Archvol, 111.157.] 1885 Seen Prov, Names 
Lirds 209 Black-headed Gull (Larus ridibuncdus)—Crocker. 

Crockery (krp'kari). [f. Crocker!: see -ERy.] 

1. Crocks or earthen vessels collectively ; earthen- 
ware ; esp. domestic utensils of earthenware. 

1755 Jounson, Crockery, earthen ware, 1835 MArryaT 
Fac. Faithf. x, Now, ‘Yom, my hearty, bring out the 
crockery. 1883 G. Lrovp £66 & Flow II, 1 shall sell all 
my crockery and bric-4-brac. 

2. Comb., as crockery-ware = CROCKERY. 

1719 DE For Crusoe (1840) 11. xiv. 286 They [the Chinese] 
told me such incredible things of their performance in 
crockery-ware, 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia v. ix, Where 
would be all this smart crockery work for your breakfast ? 
1840 R. Dana Bef. Mast xiii. 28 We had .. hard-ware, | 
crockery-ware, tin-ware, cutlery. 


[f. Crock 


CROCODILE. 


Crocket | krpkct). Also 4 croket. [a. AF, 
croket, croguel, northern Fr. form of F. crocheé 
(used in senses 1 and 2), dim. of OF. eroche, ONF. 
crogue: sce Cltocurt, CitoQuet.] 

+L. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. Oés, 

1303 R. Brunne //andl. Synne 3208 Le nat proude of py 
croket [¢rop geluz de sun croket). ¢1325 Poem Fimes 
Edw, Frin Pol, Songs(Camden 329 We set upon akoife, and 
kembeth the croket. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 370 His croket 
kempt and theron set An ouche, with a chapelet. 

2. Arch. ‘One of the small ornaments placed on 
the inclined sides of pinnacles, pediments, canopies, 
etc. in Gothic architecture ’ (Gwilt) ; usually in the 
form of buds or curled leaves, sometimes of 
animals. (Also ¢rvochet, CROTCHET 4.) 

{1394 P. Pl. Crede 174: sce Crotcuet.) 1673 E. Brown 
Trav. Germ. (1677) 80 This Spire hath the largest Crockets 
I have observed in any. @ 1682 Sir ‘1. Browne /’osth, Wks. 
a He P Eight leaves of stone spreading outward, under 

ich begin the eight rows of crockets. 1811 Mitner Aced. 
Archit. £xg. 104 Adorned with the representation of foliage 
along the jambs called crockets. 1849 FREEMAN Archit. 
296 Rows of canopiced niches, with crocket and finial. 1874 
Parker Goth, Archit. 321 Gloss., Crocket. supposed to & 
derived from the resemblance to a shepherd's crook. 

3. One of the terminal ‘buds’ or knobs on a 
stag’s horn; =CRocHE sb.2 

1870 Biaine Excyct. Rural Sports § 1796 His [the stag’s] 
crockets are the upright points of his horns. 1873 Brack 
Pr. Thule xxv. 414 You will discourse ..of the span and the 
pearls, of the antlers and the crockets. 

4. attrib. and Comé. (in sense 2): =‘ decorated 
with, or characterized by, crockets ’. 

1703 T.N. City & C. Purchaser 155 Arches are made use 
of in crocket Windows. /éid. 194 Crocket-work, (or Fret- 
work, as some Glaziers call it). 1879 Sir G. Scotr Lect. 
Archit. 1. 153 During the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury these crocket capitals were brought to very high 
perfection. 

+ Crocket 2. Ods.—' Diminutive of Crock sé.1 

1658 W. Burton fiz. Anton. 160 Besides other Crockets 
and earthen Vessels, 

Crocketed (krp-kétéd), a. [f. Crocker 1.] 

1. Arch. Having, or decorated with, crockets. 

1816 RickmaN in J. Smith Panorama Sc. §& Art 1. 146 
The second canopy is the ogee..This..is sometimes 
crocketed, and sometimes not. 1878 F. S. Witutams Afidl. 
Railw, 448 The..crocketed pinnacles of the church. 

2. Of a stag’s horn: Having crockets. 

1875 ‘STONEHENGE’ Brit. Sports 1.x. § 1 With one horn 
crocketed and the other single. 

Cro‘cketing. [f.as prec.+-1ve1.] Decora- 
tion with crockets ; crocket-work. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. 1. Pref. 8 Then come.. the 
crocketings of the upper arches. 

+ Crockling, v4/. sé. Obs! [Cf. Croax.] 
Used to express the noise made by cranes. 

1573 Uwyne Aueid x. Eejb, Herds of cranes With 
crockling casting signes, ; 

Crocky (krgki’, 2. dial. 
Smutty, sooty. 

@ 1825 in Forny Voc. E. Auglia, 
and mod. Dicts. 

Crocodile (krpkddail). Forms: a. 4-5 coka- 
drille, -yll\e, cokedril, -ill.e, 4-6 cocodrill(e, 
-yll(e, 5 cocodrile, coko-, coquodrille, cocka- 
arylle, 5-6 cocadryll,e; B. 6- crocodile, (6 
crocodrille, 6-7 -dil(1, 7 crockadell, crocadile, 
crokidile, -odile, 8 crocodyle). [ME. cocodrille, 
cokadrill, etc. a. OF. cocodrille (13-17th c.)=Pr. 
cocodrith, Sp. cocodrilo, \t. coccodrillo, med.L. coco- 
drillus, corruption of L. crocodilus (also corcodilus), 
a. Gr. xpordde:Aos, found from Herodotus down- 
ward. The original form after Gr. and L. was re- 
stored in most of the mod. langs. in the 16-17thc.: 
F. crocodtle (in Pare), It. crocoditlo (tn Florto), Sp. 
crocodilo (in Percival).] 

1. A large amphibious saurian reptile of the genus 
Crocodilus or other allied genera. The name be- 
longs originally and properly to the crocodile of 
the Nile (C. s2loticus or velgaris) ; but is extended 
to other species of the same or allied genera, and 
sometimes to the whole of the Crocodi/ia, including 
the Alligators of America and the Gavial or 
‘crocodile’ of the Ganges. 

cx3z00 A. Adis. 6597 What best is the cokadrille. 1382 
Wryrcur Lev. xi. 29 A cokedril ..that is a beest of foure 
feete, hauynge the nether cheke lap wnmeuable, and 
meuynge the ouere. 1483 Caxton Caéo E viii b, The 
cockadrylle is so stronge and so grete a serpent. a 1533 
Ln. Berners Huon xxxvi. 112 The grete multytude of 
serpentes and cocodrylles. 1578 I. N. tr. Coug. $V. Fadia 
184 Crocodrilles which they call Caymanes or Lizards of 
twenty foote long, with such Scales..as a Dragon hathe. 
1684 Evetyn Diary 22 Oct., Acrocodile, brought Irom some 
of the West India Islands, resembling the Egyptian 
Crocodile. a@1gix Ken Hy:nnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 
271 Asa young Brood of Crocodiles, who swim In Ganges 
stream, 184z H. Mitrer O. &. Sandst. iii. ed. 2163 Some 
huge salamander or crocodile of the Lias. 1847 CARPENTER 
Zoot. § 491 This family..is divided into three genera, the 
Crocodiles, Alligators and Gavials.. Ihe true crocodiles 
are inhabitants of Africa, India, and the hotter parts of 
America. . ; s 

+b. Formerly applied with qualifications to 
various small saurians or lizards. Oés. 


[f. Crock sb.2 + -¥.] 


Hence in WorcESTER 


CROCODILIAN. 


1607 Torsert Four-f, Beasts (1673) 693 A _Scink or a 
Crocodile of the earth. J/érd., Of the Land Crocodile of 
Bresilia. 

2. The crocodile was fabulously said to weep, 
either to allure a man for the purpose of devouring 
him, or while (or after) devouring him; hence 
many allusions in literature. (See also 5.) 

¢ 1400 MAUuNoEV. (1839) xxviii. 288 In that contre.. ben gret 
plentee of Cokadrilles. . Theise Serpentes slen men, and thei 
eten hem wepynge. 1565 Sir J. Hawkins’ Voy.in Hakluyt 
(1600) III. 512 In this riuer we saw many Crocodils.. His 
nature is euer when hee would haue his prey, to cry and 
sobbe like a Christian body, to prouoke them to come to 
him, and then hee snatcheth at them. 1590 Srenser /. Q. 
lv. 18, 1604 SHaxs, Oth. 1. i. 257 If that the Earth could 
teeme with womans teares, Each drop she falls, would proue 
a Crocodile. 1607 Torsert Serpents (1608) 688. 1623 
CockeraM .s.v. 1676 D’Urrey Aad. Fickle in. iii, More 
false than Crocodills, That mourn the Slain, and yet de- 
light to kill’em. 1700 Bracxmore Paraphr. Fob v, 23 His 
plighted faith the crocodile shall keep, And seeing thee, for 
Joy sincerely weep. 

b. Hence fig. A person who weeps or makes a 
show of sorrow hypocritically or with a malicious 


purpose, 

1595 BarnFlELo Cassandra |xti, He. .Sweetely salutes this 
weeping Crocodile. 1609 B. Jonson S7/. Woman v. iv, O, 
my nephew knowes you belike: away crocodile. 1665 Sir 
‘T. Hersert Trav. (1677) 199 Down he goes without 
hostages, where he finds the Crocodile ready to embrace 
him with tears of joy. 1863 Reaor Hard Cash xiii, The 
amorous crocodile shed a tear, and persisted in her double- 
faced course. : : 

3. Logic. Name of an ancient sophism or di- 


lemma; see CROCODILITE. 

1727-51 Cnamzers Cyci., Crocodile, in rhetoric, a captious 
sophistical kind of argumentation. 1798 EocewortH Pract, 
Educ. 11. xxiii. 673 Many argue .. with great .. precision, 
who might. .be caught on the horns of a dilemma, or who 
would. .fall victims to the crocodile. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 
295 Equally curious is the old dileinma of the crocodile. 

4. humorous collog. A girls’ school walking 
two and two in a long file. (In use before 1870.) 

5. attrib. and Comé., often with allusion to the 
fabled weeping of the crocodile (see 2), esp. in 
crocodile tears. 

1563 GRINDAL in Strype Zi/ (1710) I. vii. 78, I begin to 
fear, lest his humility .. be a counterfeit humility, and his 
tears crocodile tears, 1623 CockERAM 11. s.v., Thence came 
the Prouerb, he shed Crocodile teares, v7z. fayned teares. 
1678 Vung. Man's Call. 156 Believe him not: his crocodile 
flatteries have undone thousands, 1716 M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. ui. Crit, Hist. 5 To a greater advantage of the 
Crocodyle-Jesuits. 1806 G. S. Faper Dyssert. Il. 343 
With a crocodile affectation ot clemency. 1863 Sata Caft. 
Dangerous xvii, Saying with crocodile tears, that he was 
not the first who had an undutiful son. 1887 Pal/ M/adl/ G. 
2 Mar. 6/1 The crocodile-skin bag may perhaps be called 
fashionable. 1892 Semple Bar July 348 Narrow gauge 
stock had also been conveyed westward in ‘crocodile’ 
trucks—ones with very low bodies. 

Hence Cro-codile v. (from sense 4). 

1889 Pal! Mali G, 25 Apr. 6/1 He urged. .the desirability 
of substituting lawn tennis .. and even cricket, for the ever- 
lasting ‘ crocodiling’ about the streets, which is so dear to 
the hearts of all schoolmistresses. 

Crocodilian (krpkédilian}, a. and sé. Also 
y-9 -ean. $ [f. L. crocodil-us + -1aN.] 

A. adj. ‘+1. Like a crocodile; making a 
hypocritical show of grief; treacherous, Ods. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. (1682) 454 The Soul-betraying 
Tears of her Crocodilean Sex. 1635 Quartes Z2nd/. 1. iv. 
(1818) 27 O what a crocodilian world is this, Compos’d of 
treach’ries, and insnaring wiles, 

2. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a croco- 
dile; belonging to the crocodile family of reptiles. 

1836 To0o Cyct, Anat, I. 601/1 The crocodilian family. 1890 
Q. Fru. Geol. Soc. May 284 An undoubtedly crocodilian jaw. 

B. sé. An animal of the crocodile family. 

1837 W. Bucxrano Geo/. I, 251 note, The modern broad- 
nosed Crocodileans, 1870 A. L. Avams .Wile Valley & 
Malta 129 [Fossil] jaws of undetermined crocodilians. 

+ Cro‘codiline, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. croco- 
dilinus.| =CROCODILIAN a. 

1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crocodiiine, like a crocodile; also 
sophistical. Hence 1755 in Jonnson. 

+ Cro‘codilite. Logic. Obs. [ad. L. crocodzlités.] 
Name of an ancient sophism: see quot. 1635. 

(1551 T. Witson Logike (1580 85 b, Crocodilites, is suche 
a kinde of subtiltie, that when we have graunted a thyng to 
our adversaric. .the same tourneth to our harme afterwarde.] 
1624 H. Mason Art of Lying ii. 35 This muddy Nylus so 
fertile of Crocodiles, I mean of this sophistique Crocodilites, 
whereby vnware men are ouer-reached and caught. 1655- 
60 Stantey Hist. Philos. (1701) 316/2 ‘he Crocodilite, so 
named from this AZgyptian Fable: A Woman sitting by 
the side of Nilus, a Crokodile snatch’d 2way her Child, 
promising to restore him, if she would answer truly to what 
he asked ; which was, Whether he meant to restore him or 
not? She answer'd, Not to restore him, and challenged his 
promise, as having said the Truth. He reply'd, that if he 
should let her have hiin, she had not told true. 

Hence Crocodi‘lity, ‘a captious or sophistical 
mode of arguing’ (Webster 1848). 

Crocoite krdwko, sit). Az. [Named 1838 by 

derthier crocoise, f. Gr. xpoxders saffron-coloured ; 
altered by Dana in 1844 to crocoisite, and in 1868 
to cvocoile.| Native chromate of lead, a mineral 
of a red or orange colour. 


P 1844 Atcer /’hitllips' Min. 554 Crocoise. 1861 DANa Jin, 
29 
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Croconic (krokp‘nik), a. Chem. [f. L. croc-us 
saffron + -o7 (meaningless) +-Ic.] In croconic acid 
(C; H, Os), an inodorous, strongly acid substance, 
obtained in the form of yellow crystals or powder. 
Hence Cro‘conate, a salt of this acid. 

1838 T. THomson Chem. Org. Bodtes 17 Croconic Acid. 
1854 Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 402 The croconate..of potash. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 11.110 The croconates, Cs;M20:, 
are yellow (hence the name of the acid). 

Crocus (kréukds).  [a. L. crocus, a. Gr. xpdsos 
the croeus, and its product saffron: app. of 
Semitic origin; cf. Heb. 0315 sarkom, crocus, 


saffron, Arab. Sh kurkum, saffron, turmeric. See 


Laeaita, Etymology of Crocus and Saffron, 1886. 
Not known as an Eng. name to the 16th c. 
herbalists, though OE. had cvoA saffron, Ir, and 
Gael. crvoch, from Latin.] 

1. A genus of hardy dwarf bulbous plants, N.O. 
Lridacex, natives of southern and central Europe, 
the Levant, and Western Asia, and commonly 
cultivated for their brilliant flowers, which are 
usually deep yellow or purple, and appear before 
the leaves in early spring, or in some species in 
autumn, The autumnal species, C. sad7vis, yields 
SAFFRON, 

{1398 Trevisa Barth. de P.R. xvu. xli. (1495) 626 Saffron 
hyghte Crocus and isan herbe. 1578 Lyte Dodocns u. lv. 
216 Saffron is called ..in latine Crocus. 1599 GeRAROE 
Catalogus, Crocus vernus flore luteo, Saffron of the spring 
with Yellow flowers.] a2 1639 Wotton Poems, ‘Ox a Bank’ 
(Aldine ed.) ror The fields and gardens were beset With 
tulips, crocus, violet. 1682 WHELER Fourn. Greece ww. 318 
White and Yellow Crocus grows wild here. 1728-46 
Tuomson Sf777g 529 Fair-handed Spring.. Throws out the 
snowdrop and the crocus first. 1832 TENNyson Gixone 94 
At their feet the crocus brake like fire. 1885 Biste (R.V.) 
Isa, xxxv. 1 The desert shall..blossom as the rose [warg. 
Or, autumn crocus]. : 

+2. Saffron; the stigma of Crocus sativus. Obs. 
(In OE. cvoh.) 

c1000 Saxon Leechd. I]. 244 Meng wip croh. 1659 
Gayton Longevity 54 Half a Crown in Crocus and Squills 
Wine. 1710 Lond, Gaz. No. 4658/4 Two Bales of Crocus. 

3. Old Chem. A name given to various yellow or 
red powders obtained from metals by calcination ; 
as crocus of anlimony (crocus antimonti or c. metal- 
Jorum), a more or less impure oxysulphide of anti- 
mony ; crocus of copper (c. veneris), cuprous oxide ; 
crocus of iron (c. martis; also in 15th c. crokefer), 
sesquioxide or peroxide of iron. 

[1471 Rirtey Comp. Alch, Adm. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 190, I 
provyd..the Scalys of Yern whych Smethys do of smyte, 
#Es Ust, and Crokefer which dyd me never good.] 1640 
Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn. v. i. 194 If iron were re- 
duced to a crocus. 1641 Frencn Drst7/Z. v. (1651) 135 
Quench it in the Oil of Crocus Martis made of the best 
steele. 1728 Nicuots in PAzl. Trans. XXXV. 481 Both 
these. .Stones scrape intoa deep Crocus. 1753 Scots Mag. 
XV. 40/1 He had put this piece of crocus metallorum into 
the water. 1799 G. Smrtu Ladoratory I. 92 ‘Vake. .crocus 
of copper an ounce and a half. 1842 E. Turner £éemm. 
Chem. (ed. 7) 498 The pharmaceutic preparations known by 
the terms g/ass, liver, and crocus of antimony. f 

b. The name is still applied to the peroxide of 
iron obtained by calcination of sulphate of iron, 
and used as a polishing powder. 


a1861 Hunter A1S.in Sheffield Gloss., Crocus, a red oxide | 


used for polishing cutlery. 1874 Knicnr Dret. Afech., 


Crocus, a polishing powder composed of peroxide of iron. | 


It is prepared from crystals of sulphate of iron, calcined in 
crucibles, ‘he portion at the bottom, which has been ex- 
posed to the greatest heat, is the hardest, is purplish in 
color, and is called crocus.. The upper portion is of a 
scarlet color, and is called rouge. 

4. slang. A quack doctor. 

[It has been surmised that this originated in the Latinized 
surname of Dr.Helkiah Crooke, author ofa Description of the 
Body of Man, 1615, /nstruments of Chirurgery, 1631, etc.] 

1785 Grose Dict. Vulgar Tongue, Crocus or Crocus 
Afetaliorum, a nickname for the surgeons of the army and 
navy. 1851 Mavnew Lond, Labour 1.217. 1877 Besant 
& Rice Son of Vulcan |. ix. 100 Such were the ‘crocuses’, 
we lived by the sale of pills and drugs—a pestilent 
tribe, 

5. attrib. and Comb., as crocus-bag, -bordered adj., 
flower, -powder (= 3b), -scent. 

1699 J. Dickenson Jrul. Travels 30{For clothing] I. .had 
a Crocus Ginger-bag. 1873 J. H. Watsn Dom, Econ. (1877) 
365/2 Crocus-po-vder is made by calcining sulphate of iron 
and salt. 1885 Stactysrass tr. “/ehn’s Wand. Plants & 
Anim, 198 Helena takes with her. .her. .crocus-bordered 
veil. /ézd, 200 When Roman luxury was at its height, 
crocus-scent and crocus-flowers were used as lavishly as 
rose-leaves, 

Crocused (kréukdst), a. [f. prec. +-Ep2.] Be- 
decked with crocuses. 

1856 Rusnin Sod, Paint. 11. 1. xiv. § 10 The crocused 
slopes of the Chartreuse. 

Crod, obs. pa. pple. of Crown vz, 

Crod(de, Crode, obs. ff. Curp, CorRrope. 

Croe, -foote, Crofote, obs. ff. Crow, -Foor. 

Croft (krpft), sb.1 Also 5 ? crofe, croofte, 5-6 
crofft(e, 5-7 crofte, 6-9 Sc. craft. [OK. croft 
cnelosed field, app. corresp. to Du. Aroft, hrochi 
prominent rocky height, high and dry land, field on 


the downs. Ulterior etymology unknown.] 


CROFTING. 


1. A piece of enclosed ground, used for tillage or 
pastore: in most localities a small piece of arable 
land adjacent to a house. 

Ray, V. C. Words 133, notices that in the north it implied 
adjacency to a dwelling-house, but that this attribute did 
not attach to its general English use, Cf. the Cornish use in 
quot. 1880, and the quot. from Milton 1634, which suggests 
the Dutch sense. 

969 Cow. Dipl. III. 37 (Bosw.) AEt Szs croftes heafod. 
cx1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1. 478/558 Ase he stod in is crofte. 1362 
Lancu. P. 22. A. vu. 35 For pei [birds] comen into my croft 
and croppen my whete. 1483 Cath. Ang. 83 Crofte, con- 
Jinium, 1486 Bk. St. Albans Fv b, Who that .. closith 
his croofte wyth cheritrees, 1523 FirzHersert Szv7z.1b, A 
curtylage is a lytell croft or court..to put in catell fora 
tyme, 1604 in Ang. Gréds (1870) 437 All ould tenants shall 
haue a croft and a medow. 1634 Mirron Comus 531 
Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly Crofts That brow 
this bottom glade. 1718 Br. Hutcninson Wifchcraft xv. 
(1720) 268 In a croft or close adjoining to his Father's 
House. 1794 Worosw. Gurit §& Sorrow xxiv, A little croft 
we owned—a plot of corn. 1818 Scott Art. Afid/, viii, 
To occupy her husband’s cottage, and cultivate..a croft 
of landadjacent. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices, Thro’ crofts 
and pastures wet with dew. 1864 Glasgow Herald 16 May, 
‘The croft is now generally the best land of the farm, and 
every farm almost has its croft. 1880 H/. Cornwall Gloss., 
Croft, an enclosed common not yet cultivated. 


€ 1460 Towneley Myst. 314 Com to my crofte Alle ye.. 
Welcom tony see. 1588 A. Kinc tr. Canzsius' Catech. 184 b, 
Quhilk proues .. vs to be as fruictful tries in the croft or 
feild of the kirk. 1636 James /ter Lanc. (1845) 360 Happie 
they whose dwelling’s in Christs crofte. 

c. 7oftand croft: a messuage with land attached: 
see Tort. ; 

2. A small agricultural holding worked by a 
peasant tenant; esf. that of a CRoFTER in the 
Highlands and Islands of Seotland (See quot. 1851). 

1842 Atison Hist. Europe XIV. xcv. § 53 It has covered 
the country, not with Tuscan freeholds, but with Irish 
crofts. 1851 2nd Rep. Relief of Destit. Highlands 1850, 42 
The crofting system was first introduced, by the arable part 
of the small farms previously held in common being divided 
among the joint tenants in separate crofts, the pasture re- 
maining incommon, 1883 A. R. Watiace Land National. 
in Macm. Mag., The Highland crofters are confined to 
miserably small holdings—the largest croft in Skye. .being 
seven acres, 1884 Sfectator 17 May 642 In some parts of 
North Uist there are no crofts in individual ownership, 

3. altrib.and Comé., as croft-bleaching, bleach- 
ing by exposure on the grass; croft-land, ‘ the land 
of superior quality, which, according to the old 
mode of farming, was still cropped ’ (Jam.). 

1791 Statist. Acc. Dumfr. 1.181 (Jam.) Lime and manure 
were unknown, except on a few acres of what is called croft- 
land, which was never out of crop. 1796 7rans. Soc. Enc. 
Arts XIV. 154 Waste land, consisting of marsh, croft, and 
sandy soils. 1875 Ure Dect. Arts 1. 366 After being altered 
by the action of chlorine, or by insolation or croft-bleaching. 
1878 Cumérid. Gloss., Croft land, a range of fields near the 
house, of equally good quality with the croft. 

Croft, 56.2 rare. (Cf. Du. hrocht, MDu. crochée, 
crofte, MLG,. kruft, OHG. chriuft, ad. L. crupta, 
crypta.| <A crypt, vault, cavern. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur xvu. xviii, Thenne he loked in 
to a Crofte vnder the mynster and there he sawe a Tombe. 
1861 ‘Tempter & Trevor Tannhduser 88 From low-brow'd 
caves, and hollow crofts Under the hanging woods, there 
came..A voice of wail. 1887 Aextish Gloss., Croft, a vault. 

Croft, corruption of CARAFE. 

1852 M. W. Savace R. Medéicott im. xiii. (D.), The 
Bishop .. pushed the croft to the Vicar. 

Croft (krpft), v. [f. Crorr sb.1] To expose 
(linen, etc.) on the grass to sun and air, as part of 
the process of bleaching. Hence Cro-fting vé/. sd. 

1772 {cf. Crorrer®]. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts I. 367 One 
exposure may not be found enough; another washing and 
another crofting are then needed. /07¢. 391 Washed and 
spread out on the green, or crofted. 

Crofter! (krpfta1). Also Sc. crafter. [f. 
Crort sd.1 + -ER1. In Gael. crotvear, from Eng.] 
One who rents and cultivates a croft or small hold- 
ing ; esf.in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
one of the joint tenants of a divided farm (who 
often combines the tillage of a small croft with 


fishing or other vocation). 

1799 Marsuatt in J. Robertson Agric. Perth 353 Every 
man, whether farmer, crafter, cotter or villager. 18x11 G.S. 
Keitn Agric. Surv. Aberd, Prel. Obs..14 There cannot 
be..too few large crofters, who hold their grounds of the 
farmers. 1862 SHirtey Nuga Crit. i. 34 Flat, dreary, up- 
lying moors, with the thatched cottage of the crofter, and 
his scanty patch of cultivation. 1880 (Zac. Mag. No. 245. 
410 The crofter with his few acres well cultivated, produces 
a larger yield per acre than the large farmer. , 

attrib. 1848 37d Rep. Relief of Destit. Highlands 68 ‘The 
state and condition of the Crofter population of Sutherland 
Proper. 

Hence Cro‘fterdom z072ce-wd. 

1873 Blackw. Mag. July 100/2 One dead level of crofter- 
dom. 

Cro‘fter 2. [f. Crorrv.] One who crofts or 
bleaches linen on the grass. at 

1772 Manchester Directory 53 Alphabetical list of the 
Crofters or Whitsters. 

Crofting (krpftin), vé7. 5b. [f. Crorr sd.1] 

1. ‘ The state of being successively cropped : the 
land itself which is cropped in this way.’ (Jam.)_ 

1743 Maxwett Sel, Trans. 12 (Jam.) By turning this 
croft-land into grass, the labour and manure .. may be em- 
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ployed in improving .. the other third part, and bringing it 
into crofting. /éid. 213 (Jam.) The lands are generally 
divided into Crofting and Outfeld-land. /di. 216 Jam.) 
They shall dung no part of their former Crofting. 

2. The practice or system of croft-tenancy ; concr. 
the holding of a crofter. 

1851 [see Crorr sé.! 2]. 1860 G.H. K. Vac. Tourists 158 
Land under cultivation [in Sutherland]. .not only in the form 
of large farms, but of cotters’ croftings. 1886 7i#es 5 Feb. 
4/6 heading, Crofters and Crofting. ; 

attrib, 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 May 1/2 The Royal Commis- 
sioners on the crofting system of the Highlands. 

So Cro‘fting A//. a. 

1884 Mero. or Lorxe in Pall Mall G. 10 May 2/2 The 
condition of the crofting class. 1888 Pad/ Ala// G, 18 Jan. 
7/2 A large farm..cleared of its crofiing tenants. 

Crognet, var. of CRONET 2. 

+Croh. Oés. In 3 croo. (OE. créz, créh small 
vessel, cognate with OHG. chruog, MHG., &r2o0¢( g), 
Ger. érug pitcher, jug, mug:—OTeut. *krégo-s. 
Cf. Crock s4.!]_ A pitcher, a water-pot. 

azqoo Epinal Gloss. 584 Lagoena croog [so in £rfkrt, 
Leyden; Corpus 1171 crog). ¢ x0g0 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 
298/17 Lagena crog.—Glosses ibid. 431/36 Lagena croh. 
¢1230 /fadi Meid. FE Pe croh cones ipe fur & te cheorl 
chided. cx1250 Old Kentish Serm. in O. E. Misc. 29 Fol 
vellet.. pos Ydres, pet is to sigge pos Croos, ober pos faten 
of watere. 

Croh, OE. form of Crocus (sense 2), saffron. 

Croice, var. of Crotse, Cross. 

Croil, var. of Crivx (zorth.), dwarf. 

Croin, Sc. form of Croon. 

Crois, an early synonym of Cross, q.v. 

Croisad(e,-ada, -ado, carlier forms of CRUSADE. 

+Croisard. Ods. [f. stem of F. crotsade (see 
the following words)+-arD. Cf. Crusarp.] A 
crusader. 

1766 SMottetr Trav, g2 Fanatic croisards. 1838 G. S. 
Faser Jug. Anc. Vadlenses 270 The unchristian zeal of tbe 
misnamed holy croisards. 

+ Croise, v. Obs. Forms: 3 creoise, -oyse, 
-oice, -oyce, creyse, croice, 4 croyss, croyce, 
4-7 croise, 5 croyse, (6croisy). [a. OF. crtister, 
crotsier :—L. cructare, f. cruc-em cross.] 

1. ¢rans. To mark with the sign of the cross; to 
make the sign of the cross upon or over. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 64 Creoised. our mud, earen &eien, & te 
breoste eke. cr2ago S. Lng. Lee. 1. 433/72 Creoyce bare- 
with pi fore-heued. /ézc. 433/78 To creoict prizes is fore- 
heued : and is breoste, ¢ 1380 Six Kerib. 4913 Pan pankep 
he god eft of ys sond, & croycede ys fysage with ys hond. 
¢1470 Henry lVadlace vi. 1195 Than Wallace thocht it 
was no tyme toly; He croyssit him, syne sodeynli wp rais. 

2. To mark with a cross by way of giving sanctity 
to a vow; refi. and pass. to take or recetve the 
mark of the cross in solemnization of a vow; es. 
to take the cross to fight against the Saracens, or 
other foes of Christiantty, real or reputed. 

1297 R. Grouc. (Ralls) 8068 Pope.. Urban... prechede of be 
croyserie, and croysede moni mon, /did. 9882 & nabeles hii 
croicede bom puder vor to wende, /did. 10586 Manie in 
hor bare fless hom late croici vaste, To libbe uor him and 
deie, Lowis out to caste. ¢1325 Coer de L. 1693 Kyng 
Rychard is a pylgryme, Croyssyd tothe Holy Lande. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. ae 226 Lowys.. Himself be first was 
croised on his flessh. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. clxxiii. 
156 He had thought for to haue gone in to holy land .. for 
encheson that he was croysed long tyme before. 1563-87 
Foxe A. §& AZ. (1684) 1. 508/2 Unto this Bishop of Norwich 
the Pope had sent his Bulls .. to Croisy whomsoever would 
go with him into France, to destroy the Antipope. 1586 J. 
Hooker Givadd. fret, in Holinshed II. 50/2 Manie.. were 
croised to the seruice of Christ. 1639 Futter Holy War 
Iv. xi. (1840) 196 And thereupon was croised, and .. bound 
himself. .to sail to the Holy Land. 

3. To crucify. 

@1300 Cursor M. 19445 (Cott.) He sagh him [Christ) 
croised. axzqgoo Leg. Kood (1871) 133 Feet and fayre 
hondes pat nou ben croised. c1450 Mfivour Saluacionn 
4339 Barthelmewe slayne alle qwhikke and petere postle 
croisid. 

Hence +Croised //. a., furntshed or markcd 
with a cross; having taken the cross. 

1586 Ferne Slaz, Gentrie 215 A croysed staffe and allowed 
to them as acrosse. 1639 Futter oly Wari. xxii. (1840) 
158 Three hundred thousand of these croised pilgrims lost 
their lives in this expedition. 

Croise, sd. : see Crotses. 

+ Croisee, -ie, -y. Obs. Also 5 croysee, -ye, 
6 -ie, croisey, crosey. [a. OF. crotsée, -ide, -ie, 
the native French form=med.L. crucidéa, It. cro- 
ciala, Sp. cruzada, Pr. crozada, which was in the 
16th c. displaced by crotsade, with the adapted 
ending -ADE from the southern langs.] A crusadc. 

31482 Caxton Polycron. vi. v, Syre Henry spencer 
bisshop of norwiche wente.. with a Croysye in to Flaun- 
dres. /bid. vi. xi, The pope gaf oute a croysye ageynst 
them [Hussites]. 1523 Lp. Berxers Froiss. I. xxvii. heading), 
Other kynges toke on them the Croisey to tbe holy lande. 
1549 Tuomas //ist, [talie 124 Manfredo lettecrie a Croysie. 
1608 Gotpinc Efit. Frossard 1.37 The Pope..commaunded 
@ croysie to be preached against them. 16r5 W. Hut. 
Mirr. Maiestie 69 At the sute of tbem that were marked 
for the Croyssie. 

roiser, -ier, obs. ff. CRostER. 

+ Croiserie, -ry. 02s. Forms: 3 creoicerie, | 
-oy-, 3-5 croiserie, croy-, -rye, 4 croserie. fa. | 
OF . crotserie, f. crois Cross.] Crusading; acrusadc. | 

VoL. Il. 
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erzgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 440/331 To prechi of be creoicerie 
a-boute in be londe, gd R. Grove. Rolls) 7091 Pe pope sende 
croiserie in to be holi fond. ¢1380 Wycuie Sev, Sel. Wks. 
I. 136 Croiserye ne assoilinge..shal not at pe day of dome 
reverse Cristis sentens. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 10 King Ricbarde 
the first..whiche in a croiserie went in tothe holy londe. 

+Croises, croisees, s/. p/. Obs. [a. F. 
crotsés, tn OF. crotstés :—1.. cruciatés, f. crotsicr: 
sce CROISE v. 2.] Those who have bcen ‘croised’, 
crusaders. (App. sometimes used by modern writers 
as an archaism for Cresades, and supplied with 
erroneous singular crotse.) 

1656 Liount Glossogr., Croises (cruce signati), pilgrims. 
See Croysado. ¢1750 SueNnstone Nuined Abdcy 248 Now 
oft he blew The croise’s trumpet. 175: Jortin ced. /dist. 
(R.), To instruct the croisez, to comfort them. 1779 A schol. 
V, 19 (D.) When the English croisees went into the Kast in 
the first Crusade, 1846 7”. Pardey's Ann. VII. 18 ‘The wars 
of the croises. 

|| Croisette. Obs. [F. crotsctte, dim. of croix 
Cross.] <A small cross. 

1688 Lond. Gaz. No. 2311/4 A Croisett of Diamonds. 

Croissant, earlier form of CRESCENT. 

Croissard, obs. tncorrect form of CRUSADE. 

Cro’jack, abbreviation of Cross-sack. 

Crok, obs. f. Croak v., Crock. 

Croke, obs. f. CRoaAk, Crook. 

Croke. Os. cxc. dial, [Etymology uncertain. 
Cf. Cork 56.3] Core of a fruit ; refuse, dross. 

1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wileker719/6 Partes fructuum 
. ffec aruda the crok. 1847-78 HALLiweLt, Croke, refuse ; 
the bad or useless part of anything. Linc. 1886 S. IV, 
Linc. Gloss., Croke, refuse : as ‘ It’s only an old croke’, 

Crokefer, crocus ofiron: see Crocus 3. 

+Cro‘ker. Oés. rare. [app. f. Croc-us +-ER}.] 
A cultivator or seller of saffron. 

1577 Harrison L£neland m1. viii. (1877) 11. 57 The crokers 
or saffron men. 

Croket, Crokt: see CrRockET, Crock v.2 

Crol(le, var. of CruLL Oés., curly. 

Crom, crome, obs. ff. CRAM, CRUMB. 

Cromatick, obs. form of CHROMATIC. 

Cromble, obs. form of CruMBLE, 

Crome, cromb (krdum, kri#in), 56. Now /ocal. 
Also 5 croumbe, cromp, 9 @a/. croom, craam. 
{repr. an OE, *cramé, *crpmb f. (cf. wamb, womb) :— 
WG. rama, whence also MDu. and LG. sramme, 
Du, 4rvam hook, crook (‘4ramme, harpago ’, Ki- 
lian); f. Aramb- grade of *krimb-an +. see note to 
Cramp sb.1] A hook, a crook; es. ‘astick witha 
hook at the end of it, to pull down the boughs of 
a tree, to draw weeds out of ditches,’ etc. (Forby). 
+ In early use, also = Claw, talon. 

a 1400 in Leg. Rood 139 Lord send us bi lomb Out of pe 
wildernesses ston, ‘T’o fende vs from pe lyon cromp. ¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv. 104 Crombe, or crome [P. crowmbe], ducus 
[vir. unccus, arpax). 1532 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 11 
A ladyll and a flech crome. 156: Becon Sick Alan's Salve 
257 Some rent apeaces w' whot burning yron cromes, 1§73 
Tusser //usd. (1878) 38 A sickle to cut with, a didall and 
crome For draining of ditches, that noies thee at home. 
1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. £ss. (1804) II. 351 They are 
drawn out by crombes, forks, &c. 1846 SpurDENs Suppl. 
to Forby s. v. Croom. Forby has crome a crook. We have 
muck-crooms, fire-crooms, mud-crooms, as well as eroom- 
sticks, 1862 Borrow |Wild iVales 1. 231 A thin polished 
black stick with the crome cut in the shape of an eagle's 
head. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss.,Craam, an instrument with 
hie curved prongs, used by cocklers to take cockle 
with. 

Crome, cromb, v. Now /ocal. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To seize or draw with a crook; to hook. 

1558 Puaer -Eneid vi. Rij, With crokid beake, and 
croming pawes. @1825 Forsy Voc. £. Anglia, Crome, to 
draw with a crome. 1868 J. Timas Lccentr. Anim, Crea- 
tion 48 In 1863..Children described them [Mermaids] as 
‘nasty things that crome you into the water’. 1891 Blachw. 
Mag. Mar. 311 We were warned never to go near its edge, 
lest the mermaid should come and crome us in. 

[Named 


Cromfordite (kremffidait). Afin. 
1858 from Cromford, Derbyshire, where first 
found.) A synonym of phosgenite or chloro- 
carbonate of fead. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. Alin, 99. 1868 Dana Ain. 703. 

Cromie, obs. form of CruxMIE. 

Cromlech (krgmlek). Also 7 kromiech, 8-9 
cromleh, 9 cromleac. [a. Welsh crom/lech (in 
Irish and Gael. cromleac, -lcachd,, f. crom, fem, of 
crwm ‘crooked, bowed, bent, curved, concave, 
convex’ + //ech (flat) stone.} 

A structure of prehistoric age consisting of a large 
flat or flattish unhewn stone resting horizontally on 
three or more stones set upright; found in various 
parts of the British Isles, esp. tn Wales, Devonshire, 
Cornwall, and Ireland. Also applied to similar 
structures in other parts of the world. 


This is the application of tbe word in Welsh. In Brittany 
such structures are called dodmen (=table-stones), while 
cromlech is the name of a circle of standing stones. As a 
common noun ¢romlech is known in Welsh only from ¢ 1700, 
but as a proper name, or part of one, it occurs in Owen's 
Pembrokeshire, and in several place-names believed to be 
ancient. In Cornish it is known earlier; a grant in Bp. 
Grandison’s Register at Exeter (1328-1370), purporting to be 
from -Ethelstan to Buryan, 943 (Birch, Cartud. Sar. IL. 
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527), mentions in the boundaries ‘fossa qui tendit circa 
Rescel cromlegh’. See Silvan Evans lVelsh Dict. 

1603 Owen /embrokesh. 1. xxvi. (baa) 251 An other 
thinge woth the noteinge is the stone called Maen y grom- 
legh vpon Pentre Fevan lande; yt is a huge and massic 
stone mounted on highe and sett on the toppes of iij other 
highe stones, pitched standinge vpright in the grounde. 
1695 J. Davies in Camden's Brit. (ed. Gibson) 676 In Bod- 
Owyr .. we find a remarkable Avomdlech .. These .. are 
thought to have received the name of C romélecheu, for that 
the Table or covering-Stone is, on the upper side, soniewhat 
gibbous or convex. 1740 StuKELEY Stonchenge vii. 33 It 
was one of those stones which the Welsh call Crwi-Lecheu 
or bowing stones. 1766 Ann. Neg. 297 ‘The huge, broad, 
flat stones, raised upon other stones set up on end for that 
purpose, now called Cromlechs. 1851 DD. Witson Preh, 
Ann, (1863) I. iii. g2 The cromlech, which is now univer- 
sally recognised as a sepulchral monimment. 1859 Jrrnsox 
Srittany xi, 181 Scattered over its wide and arid plains, are 
cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs. 

Cromme, obs. form of Crus. 

Crommel, erroneous form of CroMLECH. 

3848 Lytton //arofd 1.1, An ancient Druidical crommel. 
1849 — Aing Arthur xu. xli, Grey crommell stones. 

Cromorne (kromfin). [a F. cromorne, cor- 
ruption of Ger. £rvunmhorn crooked horn.) A 
reed-stop on an organ; = KRUMMHORN, CREMONA 2, 

1694 6 Specif. Organ St. Pauls Cath. in Grove Dict. 
Afus, 11.594, 20. Voice [fumane. 21.Crumhorne. 1710 Speci /. 
Organ Salisbury Cath. ibid. II. 595, 32. Yox Humana. 
33. Cromhorn. £880 E. J, Horkins ibid. I]. 74 Krumm- 
horn, Cromorne, Cremona, Clarionet, Corno-di-Lassetto 
--An Organ Reed Stop of 8 feet size of tone. 

Cromp, obs. var. or by-form of CRoME. 

Crompe, for corompe, CoRRUMP v. 

arqgo Ant. dela Tour (1868) 71 Lecherye. .stinkithe and 
crompithe vnto heuene. 

Crompid (cake) : see CRuMPET. 

Cromple, Crompeled, obs. ff. CRuMPLE, -ED. 

Crompster, var, CrumMSTER OJs., small ship. 

Cromwellian (krpmwe'lian), az. and sé. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell, 
who became Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England in 1653. B. sé. An adherent or partisan 
of Cromwell; one of the scttlers in Ireland at the 
‘Cromwellian Settlement’ of 1652, or of thetr 
descendants. 

1725 Swirt Riddle, A damn'd cromwellian knock’d me 
down. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. IV. 112 The stern 
Cromwellian, now .. left the undisputed lord of the blood- 
stained and devastated island. 


So also Cro-mwellate (cf. Protectorate), Crom- 
we lliad, Cromwellism, Cro‘mwellist, Cro‘m- 
wellite, Cromwellized, 

1835 Fraser's Mag. X11. 128 Of the time of Charles Iand 
the Cromwellate. 1850 Cartyvie Latter-day Pamph. viii. 
zo Puritan Cromwelliads on the great scale. 1685 SouTH 
Serm.* Will for Deed’ 1, 275 When Rage and Persecution, 
Cruelty and Cromwellism were at that diabolical Pitch. 188 
Parnett in Daily News 3 Oct. 6/3 The Gospel of Puritanism 
which might be called Cromwellism. 1649 C. Wacker //ist. 
Independ. 1. 295 They joyned but to prevent the Cromwell- 
ists, 1648 ‘Mercurius Pracmaticus’ Plea for King 12 
Even the very Cromwelites. 1648 C. WALKER Hist. /udepend. 
1. 34 How faithfull then! How perfideous and Cromwellized 
are they now ! 

Cron, obs. f. CRANE, Crown, 

Cronach, var. of CORONACH. 

Cronacle, -akle, obs. ff. CHRONICLE. 

Cronall, -el, -ation, obs. ff. CoRONAL, -aTION, 

Croncled, obs. form of CRUNKLED. 

Crone (kroun), sb. Also 4 krone, 6 croen, 6-7 
croane, 7 chrone. [In the scnse ‘old ewe’ the 
word appears to be related to early mod.Du. 
kronje, karonje, ‘adasia, outs vetula, rejecula’ 
(Kilian), believed to be the same word as £avonje, 
kronje, MDu. caroonje, croonje carcass, a. NFr. 
carogné carcass: see CARRtoN. As applied to a 
woman, it may be an Eng. transferred application 
of ‘old ewe’ (though the evidence for the latter 
does not yct carry it back so early); but tt was 
more probably taken directly from ONF. carogne 
(Picard carvone, Walloon coronie) ‘a cantankcrous 
or mischievous woman’, cited by Littré from t4thc. 
App. rare in the 18th c., till revived by Southey, 
Scott, and their contemporaries. ] 


1. A withered old woman. 

1386 Cuavcer Alan of Law's T. 334 This olde Sow- 
dones, pis cursed crone [v. 7 krone]. 1572 Gascoicxr 
Flowers, Divorce Lover, Vhat croked croane. 1586 WARNER 
Alb. Eng. 1. x, Not long the croen can liue. 1621-51 
Burton Anat. Aled. ut. ii. vi. v. (1676) 372 She tbat was 
erst a maid as fresh as May, Is now an old Crone. 1640 
Bratuwait Boudster Lect. 15t This decrepit chrone. 1733 
Pore Ef. Cobhani 242 The frugal Crone, whom praying 
riests attend. 1795 SoutHey / 7s. Maid of Orleans 1. 28 
There stood an aged crone. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 
II, 258 An ancient crone at war with her whole kind. 1873 
W. Brack Pr, Thule iv. 57 Some cld crone hobbling along 
the pavement 


b. Rarely applied to a worn-out old man. 

In quot. 1844 =‘ old woman’, applied contemptuously. 

1630 Bratuwait Lng. Gentle. 457 A miserable crone, 
whbo spares when reputation bids him spend. 1822 W. 
Irvinc Sraced. Hall (1849\ 391 The old crone lived in a 
hovel.. whicb his master had given him on setting him free. 
1844 Disraeti Coniresdy 11.1, he Tory party. .was held to be 
literally defunct, except by a few old battered crones of office. 
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2. An old ewe; a sheep whose teeth are broken 
off. Also evone sheep. 

1ssz Hutoer, Crone or kebber sheape, not able to be 
holden or kepte forth, adaria, adasia. @1577 GASCOIGNE 
Dulce bellum Whs. (1587)127 The sheepmaster his olde cast 
croanes can cull. 1674 Ray S. § £. C. Words 63 Croues, 
old Ewes. 1767 A. Younc Farmer's Lett. People 217 
Fifteen old crones sold fat, with theirlambs. 1805 R. W. 
Dicxson Pract. lgric. (1807) 11. 678 The crones are. .con- 
stantly sold at four or five years old. 1854 Fraud. KR. Agric. 
Soc. XV. 11. 344 In many districts, as on the heath lands of 
Norfolk, it often happens that .. the centrally-placed teeth 
are broken across their bodies, by the rough plants on which 
the sheep graze. Such animals are called ‘ crones’. . 

+Crone, v. Obs. [f. the sb.] ‘rans. To pick 
out and reject (the old sheep) from a flock. Also 


transf. 

1461 Marc. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 429. I. 74 It is 
time to crone your old officers. 15532 Hutoer, Crone out 
olde sheape, adarias pascere, nelreijcere, reieculas carpere. 
1573 Tusser //2s6. (1878) 127 Now crone your sheepe, fat 
those ye keepe. ; 

Crone, Crone-berry, dial. var. of CRANBERRY. 
[In Gerarde perh. from LG.] 

1597 GerarbE /ferba/ App. to Table, Croneberries, Mac- 
cinta palustria, %744 Witson Syz., Croan-berries, 1878 
Cumbrid, Gloss. (Central, Crones, cranberries. 

Crone, obs. f. CRANE, Croon, Crown, 

Cronecle, obs. form of CHRONICLE. 

Cronel, Croner, obs. ff. CoroNaL, -ER. 

+ Cronet, cronett. Os. A syncopated form 
of Coronet: cf. CROoWNET. 

1, =CoRoneET 1, 2. 

1533 WRIoTHESLEY Chrox., (1875) I. 20 A rich cronett. .on 
her hedde. 1602 Warner Ab. Eng. 1x. xviii, That Cas- 
till from a Cronet leapt, thinks manie Crownes not much. 

2. The head of a tilting spear; usnally with 
three or four spreading points; =CORoNAL sé. 3. 
1519 Horman lug. 283 b, They haue nat sharpe sperre 
heeydis, but blunt cronettis. 1730-6 Baitey (folio’*, Cronet, 
Crognet, is the iron at the end of a tilting spear. (Hence in 
mod. Dicts.) 

3. Some part of the armonr of a horse. 

1633 SuirLey 77i. Peace Introd., Four horses.. their .. 
chamfron, cronet, petronel, and barb, of rich cloth of silver. 

4. Farriery. The lowest part of the pastern of a 
horse ; also the tuft of hair growing on this part, 
and the coronary bone; =CoRONET 5. 
16x0 MarkHaM J/asterf. 1. ii. 214 He hath foure veines 
about the cronets of his hoofes..called the cronet veines. 
1688 R. Hotme A s720ury uu. 154/1 The Cronet, is the Hair 
as groweth over the top of the hoof. [Hence in Baicey.] 
1725 BrapLey Fam. Dict. s.v. Ris, A hard swelling round 
the Cronet of the Hoof, 

5. Arch, A name for the architrave. 

1665 J. WEBB Stone-Heng (1725) 7 So hath he the Archi- 
traves by two several Terms, vz. overthwart Pieces, and 
Cronets. 

+Cronge. Ods. vare—1. 7A hilt or handle’ 
(Halliwell). 

1577 Harrison England u. xxii. (1877) 1. 345 The people 
go..into tbeir fens and marises with long spits, which they 
dash here and there vp to the verie cronge into the ground. 

Cronian (krovniin), a. [f. Gr. Kpdm-os be- 
longing to Cronos (Saturn)+-an.] Cronian Sea: 
the northern frozen sea. 

1667 Mittox ?. L. x. 290 Two Polar Winds blowing adverse 
Upon the Cronian Sea. 

+ Cronicall, -ychall, short for AcRonYCHAL. 
1647 H. More Song of Sou/ u. iii. 1. Ixxii, Saturn, Jove, 
and Mars.. When they go down with setting Cronicall. 
—- Interp. Gen. 425 Cronychall, or Acronychall, that is 
axpGruxos, vespertine. 
+Cronicle. Obs. rare—'. 
CoRONACLE.}] A coronct. 
1568 Grarton Chron. Il. 801 The Duchesse..in her robes 
of estate, and on her head a Cronicle of Golde. 

Cronicle, -ikle, etc., obs. ff. CuRONICLE. 

+ Cronie, crony. Ods.—} App. a variant of 
(or ? error for) Crone, 

x$2x Burton Axat, Afed. 1. iii. vn. 428 Marry not an old 
Cronie [ed. 1660 Crony] or a foole for money, 

Cronike, -ique, var. Curoniquk Ods. 

Cronk (krpnk). dal. [Echoic: cf. Icel. rink 
the raven’s cry.) Thecroak of araven; =CruNK; 
in U.S. applied to the cry of the wild-goose. 

1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Cronk, the hollow note uttered by 
the raven when on the wing. 

Cronkeled, obs. var. of CRUNKLED. 

Cronography, Cronology, etc.: sce Curon-. 

Cronstedtite (krpnstétait). AU. [Named 
after Cronstcdt, a Swedish mineralogist : sce -1TE.] 
A hydrous silicate of iron and manganese. 

1823 W. Puitiirs A/in. 227 Cronstedite. .is described. .as 
occurring both massive und crystallized. 

Crony krdwni', sd. Also 7-8 chrony, 7 cronee, 
7-9 croney, cronie. [Found first after 1660. 
According to Skinner 1671 ‘vox academica’, 7.e. 
a term of university or college slang. No con- 
nexion with cone has been traccd.] 

An intimate friend or associate; a ‘chum’, 

1665 Perys Diary 30 May, Jack Cole, my old school- 
fellow..who was a great chrony of mine. 1678 BUTLER 
/lut, iw. ii, 1269 The Scots, your constant Cronies, Th’ 
E-spousers of your Cause,and Monies. 1710 STEELE /'atler 
No 266? 2 Vhisis from Mrs. Furbish. .an old School-Fellow 
aud great Crony of her Ladyship’s. 18138 Scotr Odd Afort. 


[Cf. Crownac.e, 
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xi, The poor lad—my old cronie’s son] 1857 W. CoL.ixs 
Dead Secret wi, ii, (1861) 78 Her father and the doctor had 
been old cronies. 1864 THackEray D. Duval vi, (1869) 85 
My schoolfellow.. became a great crony of mine. 

b. aitrid, 

1663 Buti.er /7xd. 1. iii. 188 He beat his Breast, and tore 
his Hair, For loss of his dear Crony Bear, 1713 Swirr 
Poems, Elegy on Partridge, Not one ofall his crony stars ‘lo 
pay their duty at his herse] @ 1845 Hoop Ode Clapham 
Acad, x, Some run..some twine Their crony arms. 

Crony (krowni),v. [f. the sb.] 2/7, To asso- 
ciate (z7¢h) as a crony. ; 

1826 DisraeLi Viv. Grey 1. v, 1 wonder whom Grey will 
crony with this half. 1830 Lytton 2’. Clifford xii, Melan- 
choly ever cronies with sublimity. 1873 St. Paul's Alag. 
11.712 The Earl of Delamere and Rollo cronied so com- 
pletely, to use a schoolboy’s word, that Elinor saw very 
little of her father. . 

+ Croo (kriz), v. Obs. [Echoic: cf. Coo, Croop.] 
= Croon, 

1611 Cotcr., Roucolcr, to croo like a Doue or Queest. 
Roucoulement, the crooing of Doues. 1706 Pxitiirs, lo 
Croo or Crookel, to make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon. 

Croo. Se. (and /rish). Also 7 crue. [a. Gael. 
cré sheepcot, wattled fold, hut, hovel, cottage, 
Olrish evé sty, pen, cote, hovel: cf. Crew?, also 
Icel. 478 small pen, fold for lambs, which may be 
from Celtic, and is the source of the Shetland form.] 


1. A hovel, hnt, or cabin. 

1570 Tressoun of Dumbartane in Satir. Poems Reform. 
(1890) 172 The Inglis men raid neir For all your craking, 
caigit within ane Cro [rime to]. 1880 Antrim § Down 
Gloss., Croo, a poor, filthy cabin. 

attrib. 17.. Facobite Songs, ‘When the King comes’, 
I may sit in my wee croo house. 

2. A sty. 

1825 in JAMIESON. 1880 Antrim §& Down Gloss., Pig- 
croo, a pig-sty. 

3. A fold, a pen for sheep. Shetland. 

1795 Sir J. Sincrair View Agric. North C.Scotl, App. 29 
The proprietors..gather their sheep in folds or what are 
termed here punds and crues. 1856 Eriza EpMonDsToNn 
Sk. & Tales Shetland xiv. 173 Driven to small ponds (or 
croos) for the purpose of being counted, marked [etc.]. 
1866 T. Epmonpston Shetland Gloss. (Philol. Soc.), Cr2, 
a small enclosure. 

Crooch(e, obs. form of CroucH v. 

Crood, croud,v. 5¢. Also6 crowd. [Echoic.] 
zutr. To make the murmuring sound of a dove. 
(Also, to croak : see quot. 1710.) 

1513 Douctas Zne7s xu. Prol. 237 The cowschet crowdis 
and pirkis on the rys. 1619 Z. Bovp Last Battell (1629) 
209 (Jam.) Turtles crouding with sighes and grones. 1710 
Reppiman Gass, to Douglas’ 4neis, Crowde, to curr hke 
adove. We nowuse it Sco?. for the noise of frogs. 1785 
Burns To W, Stimpson xii, While thro’ the braes the cushat 
croods With wailfu’ cry } 

Croodle (kré-d’l), ut Sc. [f. pree.] zr. To 
make a continued soft low murmuring sound ; ¢sf. 
to coo asa dove. Hence Croo'dling /f/. a. 

17.. The Croodlin Doo in Child Eng. & Sc. Ballads 1). 
little wee croodlin doo. a@ 1810 TANNAHILL Bonnie 
iVood Poems (1846) 132 The cushat croodles amourously. 
1890 Univ. Rev. 15 Oct. 195 She made a queer little crood- 
ling sound of comfort. 

dial. 


Croodle (kré‘d’l), v.2 Also crowdle, 
eru(d)dle, [Of uncertain origin. It has been 
viewed as a dim. of evowd; but its dialectal pho- 
nology, e.g. W. Yorkshire evoozd/e, takes it back to 
a ME. evadéle with long o. In modern use, app. 
influenced by association with various other words, 
e.g. crouch, eludder, cuddle.] 

zztr. To cower or crotich down; to draw oneself 
together, as for warmth; to cling close together, 
or nestle close to a person. : 

1788 W. Marsnatt Vorksh. Gloss., Crowdle, to creep 
close together, as children round the fire, or chickens under 
the hen. 182 Crare Vil?, A/instr. 11. 183 On the pale 
traveller’s way, Who, croodling, hastens from the storm. 
1857 Kincstey 7zvo ¥. Ago x, ‘There’, said Lucia, as she 
clung croodling te him, 1858 — IVinter Gard. Misc. I. 
136 As a dove, to fly home to its rest, and croodle there. 
1884 Chesh. Gloss., Croodle, (1) to snuggle, as a young 
animal snuggles against its mother; (2) to crouch down. 

Crooe, obs. form of Crow. 

Crook (kruk), sé. and a. Forms: 3-4 croc, 
3-6 croke, 4-5 Sc. and xorth. cruk, 4-6 crok, 
kroke, 5-6 cruke, 5-8 crooke, 6-9 Se, eruik, 4— 
crook. [MI evék, croc, app. a. ON. hrékr (Sw. 
krok, Da. krog) crook, hook, barb, trident ; un- 
known clsewhere in Teutonic, but app. belonging 
to the sainc ablaut series (Arak-, krék), as OHG. 
chracho, chracco hook; cf. ON. kraki boat-hook. 

_ The parallelism of form and meaning with CrocneE, Cros, 
is notable in sense 4. Relationship between the ablaut series 


hvak., krék, and that to which crutch belongs, cannot at 
present be asserted.) 


A. sb. 1. An instrument, weapon, or tool of 
hooked form ; a hook. see. +a. A reaping-hook, 
sickle; b. A hook for grappling or catching; c. 
A hook or bent iron on which anything is hung ; 
¢.g. one of the iron hooks on which a gate hangs : 
esp. in ‘crooks and bands’ (sec BanD sé. 3); a 
hook in a chimney for hanging a pot or kettle on, a 
pot-hook ; hence phr. as black as the crook (Sc.). 


cxrzgo S. Eng, Leg. 1.99/24t And hire bresten fram hire 
bodi with Ircne crokes rende, 1300 Cursor Af. 18104 


CROOK. 


(Cott.) He.. brast pe brasen yates sa strang, And stelen 
croc pat bai wit hang. ¢x325 £. £. Allit. P. A. 40 Quen 
corne is coruen with crokezkene, ¢1385 CHAUcERL.G. IV. 
640 Cleopatras, In gooth the grapenel so ful of crokis. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Husb.1, 1161 Rakes, crookes, adses, and 
bycornes. 1453 Aven. Rifon (Surtees) III. 160 Pro nayles 
et crokes emptis pro magnis portis. 1522 Zest. Edor. (Sur- 
tees) V. 153, j blake worsted kirtle, and the gretter golde 
crokes, 1587 Vestry Bks, (Surtees) 26 For fowre bands & 
crookes, vj d. 1588 A. Kino tr. Canisius’ Catech. 177 As 
ane dur is tourned on the cruuks (quhilk in latin ar called 
cardines) 1600 SURFLET Countrie Farme 1. xxiv. 152 
Hang them [pigs when killed] to the crookes set vp in some 
vaulted roofe. a1774 Fercusson L£éection Poems (1845) 
4o Till, in a birn, beneath the crook, They’re singit wi a 
scowder. 1826 Scotr Diary 17 Jan., With a visage as black 
as the crook. 1848 Frx/. R. Agric. Soc. 1X. u. 420 The 
ends of each rafter are turned in the form of a_ gate-crook. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma \vi, 256 From whose 
lofty ceiling hung the crooks, from whence used to dangle 
the. .legs of.. mutton, 

+2. A crooked claw, as of a beast or fiend; 
passing into sense ‘ clutch’. (Cf. Churcu sé.1 1-3.) 

In reference to fiends the sense is often doubtful; some 
hooked or barbed instrument may have been meant. : 

a@1225 Auncr. R. 102 \Cleop. MS.) Pe cat of helle..drouh 
al ut..wid crokede crokes, /67d¢. 174 Uorte worpen upon 
ou his crokes [A/S. 7. hore clokes, A/.S. C. hise cleches). 
@ 1300 Cursor Al, 23252 (Cott) Strang paine es it on pam to 
loke, and namli laght vntil pair crok. /éd. 25060 Pas ober 
pat his lagh forsok, he kest ham in pat feindes croke. a@ 1400 
Cov. Alyst. a Out of thi [Satan's]. .cruel crook By Godys 
grace man xal be redempt. 14.. in Pol. Kel. & L. Pocms 
(1866) 98 The deville caught him in his croke. 

+3. A barbed spear. (So in ONorse.) Os. 

1435 Torr. Portugal 1590 He bare on his nek a croke.. 
It was twelfe ffeete and more. /did. 1604 Sith he pullith at 
his croke, So fast in to the flesh it toke That oute my3t he 
gete it nought. ; 

4. A shepherd’s staff, having one end curved or 
hooked, for catching the hinder leg of a shecp. 

cxazgo Lypc. Chorle & Byrde xlviii. in Ashm. 223 A 
Chepys Croke to the ys better than a Launce. c¢ 1440 
Promp. Parzv. 104 Croke, or scheype hoke, peda. 1635 
Cow rey Davideis 1. 2,1 Sing the Man who Judah's Scepter 
bore In that right hand which held the Crook before. 1720 
Gay Dione ui. 11, Leaning on her crook Stood the sad nymph. 
1883 E. Pennect-Etmnirst Cream Leicestersh. 240 Where 
the sickle holds the place of the shepherd’s crook. 

b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, abbot or 
abbess, shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Friar’s 7. 19 (Tyrwh.) Er the bishop 
hent hem with his crook [Havé. & 6-fext hook]. ¢1430 
Pilger. Lyf Manhede ww. xxiv. (1869) 149 This crook and 
this S shewen wel that j am an abbesse. 31851 Loner. Gold. 
Leg. 1. ii. 23 Tbe Priests came flocking in.. With all their 
crosiers and their crooks. — 

5. Any hooked or incurved appendage, ¢.g. a 
tendril of a plant, one of the hooks on the fruit of 
the burdock, ete.; the curved or hooked part of 
anything, ¢..g. of a walking-stick ; the ‘crosier’ of 
a fern. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xvi. clxxvii. (1495) 717 
Those bondes or crokes of the vyne by the whyche it takyth 
and byclyppyth trees and stalkes. 1578 Lyte Doedoens1. 
viii. 15 Upon the braunches there groweth small bullets.. 
garnisshed full of little crookes or hookes. 1665 Hooke 
AMlicrogr. 2 The..thorns, or crooks, or hairs of leaves. 1850 
Florist Mar. 87 The young fronds of the,.Ferns uncurling 
their crooks. 

+b. A curl or roll of hair formerly worn. Ods. 
(Cf. Crocker ! 1.) 

¢ 1308 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E, P. (1862) 154 Po3 
3ur crune be ischave, fair bep 3ur crokes [77#ze bokes). ¢1325 
Poem Times Edw. £1 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 327 A myrour 
and a koeverchef to binde wid his crok [v7sze bitok]. ?.@ 1400 
Morte Arth. 3352 Cho kembede myne heuede That the 
krispane kroke to my crownne raughte. [1721 BalLEy, Crok, 
tbe turning up of the hair into curls.) . 

e. A crooked or incurved piece of timber. 

1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 373 The .. futtocks are all got 
from natural grown crooks. 1806 //ud? Advertiser 11 Jan. 
2/2 Oak Timber, consisting of Knees and Crocks, peculiarly 
well adapted for Ship Building. 

d. Bell-founding. (Sce quots.) 

1857 Lunis Acc, Ch. Bells 21 The crook is a kind of com- 
pass formed of wood, and is used for making the moulds. 
1872 ELtacomBe Ch, Sells Devon i. 7 The core is first.. 
moulded as described by the action of the crook. 

6. A small space, or piece of ground, of a crooked 
shape ; an odd corner, nook. 

1417 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc, (1890) 11 A 
cruke of Robert Feriby grund. c1430 Piler, Lyf Man- 
hode 1. \vi. (1869) 34 In sum anglet or in sum .. crook or 
cornere, 19717 NV. Riding Rec. V\I1. 23 Other smal! parts 
fof a farm} called crookes and crinkles. 1839-40 W. Irvinc 
Wolfert’s R. (1855) 33 It was full of nooks and crooks, and 
chambers of all sorts and sizes. _ 

+ 7. p/. Brackets (in printing), parentheses. Oés. 
(Cf. Crorcuer 8.) 

1641 Mitton Ch, Govt. 1. (1851) 116 Though it be cun- 
ningly interpolisht ..with crooks and emendations. 1762 
Sterne Ty. Shandy vi. xxxi, Among my father’s papers, 
with here and there an insertion of his own, betwixt two 
crooks, thus[ }. f 

8. Alusical Justr. a. An accessory piece of curved 
tubing to be added to a mctal wind instrument, as 
a horn or cornet, to lower the pitch, so as to adapt 
it to the key of the piece of music in which it is to 
be used. b. The crooked metal tube connecting 
the body with the reed of a bassoon. 

1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xviii, The trumpeter. . pulling 
out one crook from another, 1880 Grove Dict. Alus. I. x50 


CROOK, 


[The bassoon] consists of five pieces. the crook, wing, butt, 
long joints, and bell. /dced. r. 750 The difference of pitch 
{in the Horn] being provided by the various crooks. J 

9. A support or framc of wood, bent in a parti- 
cular way, formerly slung in pairs panier-wise 
across the saddle of a pack-horse for carrying 


loads. (Somerset and Dever.) 

1657 Licon Barbadoes (1573) 89 Small pack-saddles, and 
crooks..laying upon each Crook a faggot. ¢xzro CELIA 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 225 Carryages on horses backes.. 
with sort of crookes of wood like yokes cither side .. in 
which they stow y’ corne and so tie it with cords, 1791 J. 
Couunson //ist. Somerset 11. 34 Vhe crops are..carried in 
with crooks on horses. 1850 Yrud. KR. Agric. Soc. X1. u. 
739 The corn is often harvested in crooks on horses’ backs. 
1888 Ecwortny /V7, Somerset Word-bk. s. v., It used to be 
as common to say ‘1'll send a horse and crooks’ as it is now 
to say ‘horse and cart’, [They] are now very rarely seen. 

10. The act of crooking; esf. a bending of the 
knee or of the body in sign of reverence (0és.). 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 1816 Ffor-setten 
byfore, and eke byhynde, Wyp crokes ilkon ober gan bynde. 
1603 B. Jonson Seyanus 1, 1, He is now the court god; 
and well applied With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 
cringes. 1857 Hucnes You Brown 1. iti, A well-aimed 
crook of the heel or thrust of the loin. 

11, A bending or curve, a convolution, e.g. of a 
tiver, path, the intestines, etc. 

1486 Bk. St. Alban's FE. vijb, Of the nomblis.. theys oder 
crokes and Roundulis bene. 1958 PHaerR /Exetd u. (R., 
‘Through lanes and crokes and darknes most we past. 1585 
James I £ss. Poesfe (Arb.) 16 Sea eylis rare, that be Myte 
longs, in crawling cruikis of sixtie pace. 1609 C. BuTcer 
Fent. Mon. v. (1623) M ij, Let it downe by a cord tied to 
some crooke of the Exe 1686 Burnet 7raz. v. (1750) 253 
‘The Rhine maketh a Crook before it. 1885 //arfper’s lag. 
Mar. 594/1 Old homely ways, whose crooks .. she knew by 
heart, 1887 StEveNSon Undcrwoods 1. xiv. 29 The crooks 
of T'weed. : 

+12. fg. A crooked piece of conduct; a trick, 
artifice, wile ; deceit, guile, trickery. Ods. 

¢1z00 OrMIN 11635 Pa ware he purrh pe deofless croc I 
gluternesse fallenn. a@zzzg Leg. Nath. 125 Wid alle hise 
crefticrokes, a1300 Cursor AL. 740 (Cott ) Pe nedder .. 
pat mast kan bath on crok and craft. 1393 Gower Conf 
III. 16x He soughte nought the worldes croke [vise boke]} 
For veine honour ne for richesse. ¢ 1460 7owneley Myst. 
145 Withe sich wylys and crokes. a1g56 Cranmer To 
Gardiner (T.), For all your bragges, hookes, and crookes, 
you have sucha fall. 1594 Wittopie Avisa 35 The wise 
will shunne such craftie crookes, : 

13. One whose conduct is crooked ; a dishonest 
person, swindler, sharper. U.S. co//og. 

1886 American Locat Newspr., The photographs of 
several English cracksmen along with one of a New York 
crook. 1891 H. Camepsett Darkness & Daylight 470 
Gamblers, pickpockets and other ‘crooks’ abound. 

14. dia?, ‘The crick in the neck ; a painful stiff- 
ness, the effect of cold’. Crave Gloss. 1828. b. 
‘ A disease of sheep, whereby their hcads are drawn 
on one side.” Loic. 

15. Phrases. &. ~ On crook, a-crook: crookedly, 
in a crooked cotrse. Ods. On the crook: dis- 
honestly. séang. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) Il. 53 Humber .. rennep 
first a crook ont of be south side of York. c¢xq2zg§ /fane- 
pole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 38 Many out of bales brow3t, bt 
in lywyng went on croke. 1500-1881 [see Acroox]. 1879 
Macm, Alag. 503! Farmer) Which he had bought on the cree 

b. Crook in one's lot: something untoward or 
distressing in one’s experience: an affliction, trial. Sc. 

21732 T. Boston (¢2t/e), The Crook in the Lot; or the 
Wisdom and Sovereignty of God displayed in the afflictions 
of men. did. (1767) 14 The crook in the lot is the special 
trial appointed for every one. 1818 Scott //7t. ALidd. xii, 
I trust to bear even this crook in my lot with subinission. 
1835 Mrs. Cartyte Le?¢, I. 32 It is positivelya great crook 
in my present lot. 

16. By hook or by crook: sce Hook. 

B. adj. [Arising probably from dissolution 
of the combinations crook-back, etc,, in which 
crook- was perhaps originally the sb., or the vb. 
stem; though it may have been shortened from 
crookt, crooked: cf. C b.] =CRookEn. 

1s08 Dunpar 7a Alartit Wemcnu 275 Weil couth I claw 


his cruke bak. 1647 H. More /usom. Philos. xxiv, Inter- 
preting right whatever seemed crook. 

C. Comb., as crook-like adj.; crook-saddle, a 
saddle with crooks for carrying loads (cf. 9.) 

1700 Acc, St. Schastian’s in Harl. Mise. 1, 413 ‘Their iron 
bars are brought to the town on horses or mules, on crook- 
saddles. 1797 Statist. Ace. Scot. XIX. 248 (Stornoway) 
Horse-loads are..carried in small creels, one on each side 
of the horse, and fixed by a rope to the crook-saddle. 1888 
F, G. Lee in Archezol. LI. 356 A bishop or abbot holding a 
crook-like pastoral staff. 

b. Parasynthetic combs.,as crook-billed, -fingered, 
-hneed, -legged, -tipped, -neched, -nosed, -shouldered, 
-stded, -sterned, -toothet adjs. See also Crook- 
BACK, -BACKED, CRrooK-NECK, 

Crovked- was used in the same way from Wyclif onwards. 

@ 1829 SKELTON Ef, Rumtunyng 427 Croke necked like an 
owl. 1g80 Hottysaxpn Zreas. Fe. Tong, Bossn, downe 
backed, crooke shouldered. rggoSuaxs. d/sds. N. v.i. 127 
My hounds are. .Crooke kneed, and dew-lapt, like hessalian 
Buls. 1s91 Percivare Sf. Dict, Cancajoso, crooklegged. 
1sox Sytvester Du Burtas 1. v. 515 Crook-tooth’d Lam- 
preys. 1598 Cuapman //iad 1. 684 ‘The crooke-stern’d [ed. 
¢1611 crookt-stern'’d) shippes. 1684tr. Bonet’s A/erc. Compit. 
1x. 334 Oftentimes Children about two years old, when they 
begin to go, are crook-legged. 1775 S, Crisp in Jad, 
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D'Arbtay's Earty Diary V1. 36 Reduc’d to a level with | 


crook-finger'd Jack ! 

Crook, var. of Crock $4.5 

Crook (kruk), v.! Forms; 3-6 croke, 4- 
crook(e, (6 croock), [f. Croox sd.] 

1. ¢rans. To bend into an angular or curved form ; 
to distort from a straight line; to curve. 

e3175 Lamb. [fom., 6x Gif he binimed us ure silite .. oder 
us croked on fote oder on honde. 1382 Wvettr /’s. Ixviii. 
24 The rig of hem euermor crooke thou in. 1398 TRevisA 
Barth, de P. R. xv. xix. (1495) 778 Whan camelles take 
charge vpon them thenne they bende and croke the knees. 
160z Suaxs. //am. wi. ii, 66 And crooke the pregnant 
hindges of the knee. 1651 Radeigh's Ghost 21 ‘The star of 
Venus. .crooking it self into hornes, as the moon doth. 1862 
T. Morratt Meedte-making 23 Hardening needles in oil 
instead of water, as the oil did not crook them so much. 
1875 Blackmore A. Lorraine M11. v. 69 The air was so full 
of rheumatism that no man could crook his arm to write 
a sermon. ; 

+b. To curl (hair). Oés. rare. 

1340 slyenb, 177 Pe men pet dop zuo grat payne ham to 
kembe..and ine hare here wel to croki. ; 

c. 70 crook one’s mow (Sc.): to distort the 
mouth in expression of displeasure or ill temper. 

1724 Ramsay 7ca-t, Alise. (1733) 1. 86 O kend my minny 
1 were wi’ you Illfardly wad she crook her mou. 1803 
Mayne Glasgow 31 (Jam.) ‘They, scornfu’, toss their head 
ajee, And crook their mou’. ; 

+2. fig. To bend or turn out of the straight 
course, or from the direct meaning or intention ; 
to pervert, ‘ twist’. Ods. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter lvi. 8 Pai crokid my saule: that is, 
thai thoght to draghe it fra the luf of god in til the erth. 
1382 Wyceuir /s, Ivi. 7 ‘hei myche crookeden [/xcurvave- 
ruuf} my soule. 1393 Gower Conf. Il. 144 ‘That she may.. 
Ne speke o word, ne ones loke, But he ne wil it wende and 
croke, And torne after his own entent, 1545 ASCHAM 
Toxoph.1.(Arb.) 58 There is no one thinge yat crokesyouth 
more than suche unlefull games. 1607-12 Bacon £ss., 
Wisdom (Arb.) 184 Hee crooketh them to his owne endes. 
1646 J. Grecory Notes & Obs. (1650) 83 The more part... 
crooke the Prophesie to the Patriarch Abraham. 

3. zutr. To have or take a crooked form or direc- 
tion; to be or become crooked; to bend, curve. 

ax1300 Song of Yesterday 98 in E. £. P. (1862) 135 Me 
meruayles. ’D 
Trevisa Barth. de P. R. vi. 1. (1495) 187 In olde aege the 
body bendyth and crokyth. ¢rgro Barctay Alirr. Cd. 
Manucrs (1570) B vj, Soone crooketh the same tree that 
good camoke wilbe. 1579 FENTON Guicciard. vuit. (1599) 
350 A riuer both large and deepe .. goeth crooking on the 
left hand, 166 Lovett //ist. Anim. §& Min, 106 ‘Their 
hornes crook backwards to their shoulders. 1876 C. D. 
Warner IVint, Nile 240 Fingers that crook easily. 

+4. intr. To bend the body in sign of reverence 
or humility; to bow. Ods. or arch. 

c33z20 R. Brunne Jfedit. 149 He stode krokyng [v.” 
croked] on knees knelyng Afore hys cretures fete syttyng. 
1645 RUTHERFORD 7ryal & Zrt. Faith (1845) 312 That the 
Sinner may halt and crook. 1841-4 Emerson &ss., Pru- 
dence Wks, (Bohn) 1. 100 They will shuffle and crow, crook 
and hide. 

+5. zzér. To turn or bend aside out of the 
straight course . Zt, and jig.). Obs. 

¢1380 Wyciir IVs. (1880) 230 He schal not croke in-to pe 
ri3tte side ne in-to pe left side. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
87/4 Goyng right without crokyng. 1545 Ascuam 7Jo.roph. 
11. (Arb.) 157 It [the snow] flewe not streight, but sometyme 
it crooked thys waye sometyme that waye. 1607 TorsELt 
Serpents (1653) 743 He must not run directly forward, but 
winde to and fro, crooking like an Indenture. 

+ Crook, v.2 Oss, Forms: 4-7 crouk(e, 5 
(9 dat.) crowk, 6-7 crooke. [Echoic: cf. Croaxk. 

The phonetic relations between croukc, crowke, 17th c. 
crook, and mod. north dial. crows dre not clear.] 

1. zztr. To croak. Rarely ¢ravs. 

a3325 2. E. Addit. P. A. 459 He [the raven] croukez for 
comfort when carayne he fyndez. c¢1440Promp. Parv. 105 
Crowken, as cranes, gvuo. Crowken, as todes, or frosshes, 
coaxo. 14.. Metr. Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 623 A lytulle frogge 
crowkyt, 1607 WaLkincton Off, Glass 150 ‘They crouke 
harshly. 3617 Wituer /idedia, Fatall Ravens that.. 
Crooke their Black Auguries, 3878 Cu mbrid. Gloss., Crowk, 
to croak, ‘The guts crowk’ when the bowels make a rum- 
bling noise, 

2. ‘To coo or crood, asa dove. Cf. CROOKLE. 

1586 W. Wesse Eng. /'octrie (Arb.) 75 Neither..thy 
beloude Doues..Nor prettie Turtles trim, vvill cease to 
crooke. 1611 Coter., Gerudre. .to crooe, crooke, or mourne 
as a doue. 

Crook-back (kruskbek’. [See Crook a.] 

+ 1. A crooked back. Ods. 

1508 [see Crook a.]. 1709 Swirt Alertin’s Proph., Bosse, 
is an old english word for hump-shoulder, or crook-back. 
1710 Parmer Proverbs 98 The deformity of a squint eye, 
red hair, or a crook-back. 

2. One who has a crooked back ; a hunchback. 

1494 Fasyan Chrox. vit. 330 Edmunde, that is of wryters 
surnamed Crowke backe..was put by..for his deformytye. 
1577 St. Aug. Manual 5:1 Any lame man, any crooke 
backe. 1§93 Suaks. 3 //ex, V//,11.ii. 96, | Crooke-back, here 
Istand toanswer thee, 1648 Gace West. [ucd, xii. (1655 45 
Dwarfes, crook-backs or any inonstrous persons. 


Crook-backed (krukbeekt), a. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] _Hlaving a crooked back; hunchbacked. 

1477 Eart Rivers :Caxton) Dictes C ij a, Thesaid ypocras 
was of littel stature, grete heded, croke backed. 1513 
More in Grafton Chrou. 11.758 Richard the thirde sonne.. 
was..crooke backed, his left shoulder much higher then his 
right. x61 Bipte Lev. xxi, 20 Or crooke-backt or a dwarfe. 
1826 Mitman A. Boleyn, Landing at Tower, Those poor 
babes, their crook-back’d uncle murder'd. 


at god let mony mon croke and elde, 1398 | 
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CROOKEDNESS. 


Crooked (kmvkéd), a. Forms: 3 6 croked, 
4 6 -id, -yd, (4 kr-), 5 cruked, (crowkyt,, 6 
Se. crukit, 7 (Shaks.) crook’d, 4- crooked. 
(Partly pa. pple. of Crook v., partly £. Crook sé. 
+-ED, as in Awached, cte.: the formation from tke 
sb, may even have been the earlier.] 

1. Bent from the straight form; having (one or 
more) bends or angles; curved, bent, twisted, 
tortuous, wry. Applied to everything which is not 
‘straight’ (of which evooked is now the ordinary 
opposite). 

a1zzg Ancr, K.(MS, Cleop.) pe cat of helle.. wid crokede 
crokes, 1382 Wyctir /sa. xxvii. 1 T.euyathan a crookid 
wounde serpent. 1393 Lanet. /?. /’2. C. 11. 29 Shal neuere 
..on croked kene borne kynde fygys wexe. a@ 1450 And. de 
ta Tour 23 Al her lyff after she hadd her nose ul croked. 
1460 Bleduia Gram. (in Promp. Parv, 80', Canbua, a 
buschoppys cros or a crokid staf. 1534 ‘Tinpace Luke ili. 
5 Crocked thinges shalbe made streight. 155: Recorve 
Pathw. Knowl. 1, Allother lines, that go not right forth. .but 
boweth any waye..are called Croked lynes. rg9g1 Lyty 
Sappho 11,1, Juniper, the longer it grew, the crockeder it 
1607 Suaks. Cor. u. 1. 62 If the drinke. touch my 
Palat aduersly, I make a crooked face at it. 1642 FunLer 
Holy & Prof, St. u. xvi. 111 Shipwrights and boat makers 
will choose those crooked pieces of timber. 1717 erkeLey 
Tour in [taly § 27 Streets open..but crooked. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L.1. xxii, That falchion’s crooked blade. 

2. Of persons: Having the body or limbs 
bent out of shape; deformed ; bent or bowed with 
age. Hence ¢ransf. as an epithet of age. 

c1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 34/18 He..maude hole. .Meseles 
and pe crokede. 1377 Lanct, P. Pl. B. x1. 186 Ac calleth 
pe careful per-to pe croked and pe pore. 1430 Lypc. 
Chron. Troy 1. xxx, In my croked age. a@1§33 Lp. Der- 
ners //uon xxiii. 68 ‘he crokyd dwarfe. 1628 Mitton 
Vacation Exerc. 69 A Sybil old, bow-bent with crooked 
age. 1718 Preethinkcr No. 92. 258 You would have thought 
she had been crooked from her Infancy. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Frou. xv, A pert crooked little chit. 


+b. of an old decrepit horse. Ods. 

1470-85 Matory Arthur x. Ixxxiv, Whan that knyghte 
sawe sire palomydes bounden vpon a croked courser. @ 1§33 
Lo. Berners Gold, Bk. ML. Aurel. (1546) Q, There is not so 
croked a hors. : ; > 

3. fg. The reverse of‘ straight’ in figurative senses 
(esp. with reference to moral character and conduct ; 
deviating from rectitude or uprightness; not 
straightforward ; dishonest, wrong, perverse ; pcr- 
verted, out of order, awry. 

a 1225 Auncr. R. 102 Pe cat of helle..mid clokes of crokede 
& of kene uondunges. a@1340 Hamrote /’salter xxxi. 14 
Krokid of hert ee 1608 Fisner H/ks. (1876) I. 240 The 
wyll of some is so croked. rgg1 Snaxs. T2vo Geni. 1v. 1. 22 
If crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 1611 Bistr Ded. 
xxxil. 5 ‘hey are a peruerse and crocked generation, 1660 
H. More Afyst. Godliness y. xvii. 204 A very crooked 
Objection both from the Jew and Atheist. 1711 Pore 
Temp. Fame 411 Of crooked counsels and dark politicks, 
1749 Firupinc Yom Foues vi. xv, This young gentle- 
man, though somewhat crooked in his morals, was perfectly 
straight in his person. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1V. 245 
Perfect in the practice of crooked ways. 


b. colfog. Dishonestly come by ; made, obtained, 
or sold in a way that is not straightforward. (U. S. 


and Australia.) 

1876 V. Amer. Rev. CXXILL 301 Another house testified 
..that half its entire annual product was ‘crooked’. 1891 
Farmer Dict. Amer., Crooked whiskey, illicitly distilled 
whiskey upon which no excise has been paid. 1892 
R. Botprewoop Nevermore 1. x. 180 He was riding a 
crooked horse when he was took. es 

4. quasi-ad¢v. In a crooked course or position ; 
not straight. 

rs45 Ascnam Torofh. (R.), If the younge tree growe 
croked. 1949 Compl, Scot. xix. 159 Sche seid crukit, 
bakuart, and on syd. 1864 Mrs. Cartyte Left. III. 220 
Pictures. .which were hung up all crooked. 

5. Conb., as crooked-bill, a name for the 
Avocet; +crooked-rig .rig¢= back), crook-back ; 
b. parasynthetic, as crooked-backed, -clawed, -ey'cd, 
-houghed, -legged, -tined, -lipped, -pated, -shouldered, 
etc. adjs. 

1382 Wycuir Zev. xxi. 20 If crokid rigge or bleer eyed. 
1633 Lp. Berners Huon xxi. 63 He is..crokyd shulderyd. 
1600 SHaks. A. VF. £. 11. ii, 86 A crooked-pated olde.. 
Ramme. 1691 Lond, Gaz. No. 2691/4 A dark brown-bay 
Mare..crocked Legg’d behind. 1705 Bosman Guinea 264 
Crooked-bills and several sorts of Snipes. 1853 Hicwk1e tr. 
Arisioph. (1887) 1. 321 These here crooked-clawed birds. 1865 
Trottore Belion Est. xiii. 142 Small and crooked-backed. 

Crookedly (krwkédli), adv. [f CRookeb + 
-LY 2,.}_ In a crooked manner (sce the adj.). 

¢1374 CHaucer Ancl. & Arc.171 She..alcrampisshed hir 
limmes crokedly. 1398 Trevis, Barth. dc 1’. K. xvi ix, 
(1495) 760 Some serpentes crepyth and glydyth..crokydly. 
cx1400 Larnfranc’s Cirurg. 140 Pe y3en to loke asquynt 
eiber crokidliche. 1§78 Chr. Prayers in Priv. Prayers 
(1851) 437 That we talk not smoothly, and walk crookedly. 
1658 Dicces Compl. Ambass. 161 The.. Ambassador. .used 
himself very crookedly, perniciously,and maliciously against 
the State. 1785 Pil Trans. LXXYV, 219 A crookedly: 
branching nebula. 1866 Mrs, Gasket I¥72cs & Dan, 1, 
A shawl crookedly put on. 1874 Mauarry Soc. Life Greece 
iii. 60 footu., The men who. .decide crookedly in the agora 
and banish justice. 

Crookedness (kmrkédnés). [f. as prec. + 
-NEsS.] Thc quality or state of being crooked. 

l. Zit. a. generally. 

1398 Trevisa Surth. de P. R. xvu. iv. (1495) 605 The fer 
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CROOKEN. 


stretchyth vpryght wythoute ony crokydnesse. 1447 
BokENHAM Seyz?y's (Roxb.) 257 Lyht..ryht furth procedyth 
wyth owte crokydnesse. 1677 Hate Prim. Orig. Man. 1. 
ii. 55 The apparent crookedness of the Staff in a double 
medium of Air and Water. 31858 HawTHorne 4% § /2. 
$rnls. (1872) I. 16 This legend may account for any crook- 
edness of the street. 

b. Bodily deformity. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P, R. vy. xxviii. (1495) 138 The 
cause of shrynkynge and crokidnes of the honde. 1547 
Boorpe Srev. Health clxiv. sg Crokednes or curvytie in 
the backe or shoulders. 1692 Locke Educ. Wks. 1812. IX. 
14 Narrow breasts .. ill lungs, and crookedness, are the 
effects of hard boddice and clothes that pinch. 

+e. Afath, Curvature. Obs. rare. 

1651 Hospes Leviath. u. xxvii. 156 All deviation from a 
strait line is equally crookednesse. 1636 tr. /Yobbes’ Eleni. 
Philos. (1839) 294 The crookedness of the arch of a circle ts 
every where uniform. ; Lert 

2. fig. Deviation from rectitude; moral obliquity; 
perversity, etc. : see CROOKED 3. 

131380 Wyciir Sev. Sel. Wks. I. 273 Sich crokidnesse 
bringib az3en derknesse of mannis lif. 1576 FLEMING 
Panopil, Epist. 393 The crookednesse of iny lucke. 1673 
Lady's Call. 1.1. 59 Youth .. easily warps into a crooked- 
ness. 1803 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. IL. 351 There is 
a crookedness in his policy. 1875 Manninc AZission H. 
Ghost xi. 305 Moral obliquities bring on a crovkedness 
which hinders the faculty of discerning the rectitude of 
God's truth. 

3. (with 7/7.) An instance of crookedness; a 
crooked or bent part. Also fg. A ‘ crooked’ piece 
of conduct. 

1654 WhitLock Zootomia 496 As Carpenters bring the 
square to great unweildy crookednesses, tbat cannot be moved 
toit, 1766 Pennant Zool.(R.) x, A variety of trout, which 
is naturally deformed, having a strange crookedness near 
the tail. 1869 Trottore He Anew xxviii. (1878) 159 He 
lived by the crookednesses of people. 

+Croo‘ken, v. Obs. Also 6 croken. [A 
secondary form of CROOK v.: cf. straighten.] 

1. trans. To make crooked; fg. to pervert. 

1552 Hutoet, Croken, or make croked. 1563 Homilies 
u. /dolatry u, Saint Augustine..sayth..images be of more 
force to croken an unhappye soule then to teache and in- 
struct it. 1621 SANDERSON Se772. (1681) 25 [They] rather 
choose to crooken the Rule totheirown bent. 1680 Baxter 
Cath. Commun. (1684) 9 By crookening it to any carnal in- 
terest. 1825 C. Croxer Fairy Leg. 303 When I got up, 
my back was crookened. 1828 in Craven Gloss. 

2. zntr. To be or become crooked; to bend. 

1603 Hotranp Plutarch’s Alor. 1201 It bendeth not, it 
crookeneth not. 1681 CHEetTnam Azgler’s Vade-nz. i. $ 3 
(1689) To keep them from warping or crookning. 

+ Croo‘ken, ff/. a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., after 
analogy of strong vbs., e.g. drokcn.] Crooked. 

1589 Gold. Mirr. (1851) 52 Cho ho hath croken bill her 
maister left astray ? 

Crooking (knrkin), v4/. sé. [f. Crook v.31 + 
-InG1.] The action of the verb Crook; bending 
from the straight line ; a.bend, curve, curvature. 

€1380 Wyctir Sev. Sel. Wks. II. 287 Pis crokyng bi 
litil and litil is now cropen ferre fro Cristis lawe. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 85 A Crukynge of p>? water, seandiv. 1551 
RecorpE Pathw. Anowl. 1. Introd., In true streightenes 
without crokinge. 1562 PuHaEr neid. 1x, The horsmen 
kest them selfs in crokings knowen of quainted ground. 1607 
Torset, Four-f. Beasts (1673) 48 Rivers .. [that] by their 
crooking and winding. .imitate the fashion of a horn, 

Croo'king, ///. a. That crooks or bends. 

1382 Wyciiv Fob xxvi. 13 The eche side krokende edder. 
1607 Torsett Four-f Beasts (1673) 327 A deep, hollow, 
crooking ulcer. 

+ Croovkle, v.1 Obs, rare. [dim. of Crook v1: 
cf, crinkle.| zntr. To crook or bend in a curve. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husd. i. (1586) 138 The 
hornes must rather crookle inward, then growe straight up. 

+ Croockle, v.2 Obs. rare. [dim. of CRook v.2] 
zntr, To coo as a pigeon. 

1580 Baret A/v.C 1673 To Crookle like a doue, or pigeon. 
1617 Mixsnev Ductor, To Cvrookle like a pigeon, [Fr.] 
gemir, 1706 Puititps (ed, Kersey), Cvoo or Crookel, to 
make a Noise like a Dove, or Pigeon, 


Crookless (kru‘klés), a. Without a crook. 


1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 11. vi.199 This bordon or 
crookless staff. 

Croo‘k-neck. U.S. [Crook sb.C.] A name 
given to varieties of squash (Cucurbita maxima) 
having the neck or narrow basal part recurved. 

1848 Lowett Biglow P. Poems 1890 II. 10 Agin’ the 
chimbly crooknecks hung. 1860 Emerson Cond, Life, 


Veame (1861) 66 The cantelopes, crook-necks, and cucum- 
ers. 


Crool (kril), v. rave. [app. an onomatopeeic 
formation, associated initially with the imitative 
group, croo, crood, croodle, crook, crookle, croak, 
and perhaps with cvoon, with echoic fashioning of 
the latter part.] zt. To make an inarticulate 
sound more liquid and prolonged than a croak. 

1580 Baret Alv, C 1672 To Croole, mutter, or speake 
softe to ones selfe: to rumble. 1617 Minsueu Ductor, To 
Croole, mutter, or speake softly to himselfe. 3851 S. Jupp 
Alargaret xiv. (1871) 102 Frogs ..crooled, chubbed, and 
croaked. 1892 Sunday Mag. Hane 425/1 Baby is lying in 
mother’s lap, crooling and gurgling. 

Croompled, obs. form of CrumMpLep. 

Croon (kr), 7. Chicfly Sc. Forms: 5-9 Sc. 
croyn, 5 7 croyne, 9 croin), 6 Sc. cruin, 6-9 
crune, 8- croon. [Originally only northern, 
chiefly Sc. (krén, kriin), whence in igth c. Eng, 
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mainly since Burns. It corresponds to Du. kreunen 
to groan, whimper, MDu. 4ré7e72 to lament, mourn 
loudly, groan, MLG. 47vonex to growl, grumble, 
scold, EFris, &ronenz to cause to weep; cf. also 
OHG. chrénnan(:— -njan), chrénan, MLG. kroenen 
to chatter, prattle, babble, and chrén, crén adj. 
talkative, chattering, noisy. There is no trace of 
the word in OE., and it appears to be one of the 
LG. words that came into Sc. early in the ME. 
period: its form is that of a wordin ME @. (In 
Towneley Alyst., asin MSc., oy =0.)] 

1. intr. To utter a continued, loud, deep sound ; 
to bellow as a bull, to roar, low; to boom as a 


bell. Sc. or zorth. dial. 

1513 Douctas Zve/s vi. iv. 40 The ground begouth to 
rummys, croyn, and ring, Vndir thair feit [sud pedibus 
niugire solunt), 1588 [see CrooninG ffl. a.]. 1611 CoTcr. 
s.v. Réer, In tearmes of hunting we say, that the red 
Deere bells, and the fallow troytes or croynes. 1674-91 
Ray WV. C. Words 140 To Crune, mugire, 1787 Burns 
Holy Fairxxvi, Now Clinkumbell, wi’ rattlin tow, Begins 
to jow an’croon. 1813 Hocc Queen's Wake ii. Wks. (1876) 
35 Even the dull cattle crooned and gazed. 1828 SouTHEY 
Brough Belts Poems VI. 227 That lordly Bull of mine.. How 
loudly to the hills he crunes, That crune to bim again. 


2. To utter a low murmuring sound; to sing 
(or speak) in a low murmuring tone; to hum 


softly. 

(The earlier quots. may have been ironical or humorous 
uses of sense 1.) 

¢1460 Towneley Myst. 116 Primus P. For to syng..I can. 
Sec. P. Let se how ye croyne. Can ye bark at the mone? 
1578 Gude & Godlie Ballates (1868) 179 The Sisters gray 

efoir this day, Did crune witbin thair cloister. 1818 

Tacneiw Poents (1844) 56 Whan, crooning quietly by himsel’, 
He framed thelay. 1832 MotHErweLt Yeanie Morrison 
vii, To wander by this green burnside, And hear its waters 
croon. 1877 A. B. Epwarps Uf Nile xix. 571, I hear 
a mother crooning to her baby. 

b. To make murmuring lament or moan. (Sc. or 
north. dial, 

1823 Gat Extail I. ii. 11 Fraethe time o’ the sore news, 
she croynt awa, and her life gied out like the snuff o'a 
can’le. 1830 — Lawrzte T, 1.11.6 Croining and dwining, 
peaking and pining, at the fire-side. 1880 Antrim §& Down 
Gloss., Croon, to lament, wail. . 

3. trans. To sing (a song, tune, etc.) in a low 
murmuring undertone; to hum. 

1790 Burns Tam O' Shanter 84 Whiles crooning o'er 
some auld Scots sonnet. 1848 Dickens Domdey (C. D. ed.) 
60 Paul sometimes crooning out a feeble accompaniment. 
1872 Hotanp A/arb. Proph. 60 Over the cradle the mother 
hung Softly crooning a slumber song. 

Hence Crooning v0/. sb, and ffi. a. 

1588 A. Hume Hymns, Triumph of the Lord 234 (Banna- 
tyne Club) 41 Be cruining Bulls of heigh and haughtie 
minde, 1828 SoutHEY Brough Bells, That cruning of the 
kine. 1859 Gro. Etor A. Bede xviii, The cocks and hens 
..made only crooning subdued noises. 1872 Brack Adz, 
Phaeton xix. 270 As soft and musical as the crooning of 
a wood-pigeon. 

* Croon (krim), 56. Chiefly Se. 
8-9 crune, [f. CROON z.] 

1. A loud, deep sound, such as the bellow of a 
bull or the boom of a large bell. Sc. or 207th. dial. 

1513 Doucras Emeis xu. xii. 56 Lyke as twa bustuus 
bullis .. Ruschand togiddir with cronys and feirfull granis. 
1785 Burns Halloween xxvi, The Deil, or else an outler 
Quey, Gat up an’ gaeacroon, 1813 Hoae Queen's Wake 
204 The bittern mounts the morning air, And rings the sky 
with quavering croon. 1858 M. Porteous Souter Fohuny 
14 The bell’s last croon. 

2. A low murmuring or humming sound, as of a 
tune hummed in an undertone. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. u. ii, She [a witch] can o’er- 
cast the night, and cloud the moon, And mak the deils 
obedient to her crune. 1837 R. Nicott Poems (1843) 82 
The cushat's croon. 1865 Kincstey Herew. xii, She thought 
over the old hag’s croon. 

Crooner (kr#no1). [f. Croon v.+-ER.] One 
who croons. ‘In S¢.a name for a fish, the Grey 
Gurnard (7yigla ts gal from the noise it 
makes when landed. 

1808 in Jamieson. 1838 Proc, Berw. Nat. Club 1. 170 
Trigla gurnardus ..the Gurnett or Crooner. 1884 G. H. 
Boucuton in Harfer’s Mag. Dec. 73/1 We.. discovered 
each other—the crooner and I. 

Croop(e, var. of Cxour. 

Crooper, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

Croos, var. of CRosE Ods., crosier. 

+ Croose, v. Ots. Also 6 crowse. [?a. OF. 
croussir, crusir: see CrusH.] To crush. 

1567 Drant Horace Efpist.11.1. F viij, We that did crowse 
and culpon once Hydra of hellish spyte [Lat. ezram qui 
contudit hydram). 1611 Corer., Essarmeler, to crush, 
croose, or burst in peeces. 1674 N. Fairrax Bulk & Sele. 
130 They can’t strike sail, or notch the wheels, and croose 
the springs, at work within them, in a trice. 

Croose, -ly, var. of CRousE, -LY. 

Croosie, var. of CRUISIE Sc. 

+Croot!. Os. rare. [In first quot. perhaps 
the same word as Se. cvvot, cruzt(kriit) the smallest 
pig in a litter, a diminutive child or person, and 
north. dial. crz¢ dwarf. Cf. also Welsh crw# boy, 
lad, chap, little fellow.] (See quots.) 

1614 T. Freeman Rubbe & Great Cast xliv. Civ, Caspia, 
the decrepit old rich Croot [7%7¢ boot], 1808-25 JAmicson, 


Also 6 erone, 


CROP. 


Croot, a puny feeble child ; the smallest pig in a litter, etc. 
1825 Brockett Gloss. N.C. Wds., Crut, a dwarf, or any- 
thing curbed in its growth. 1883 Huddersfield Gloss., Crut 

..in some parts means a dwarf, 

+Croot 2. Mining. Obs. [2 F. crofte crust] 
‘A substance found about the ore in the lead mines 
at Mendip, being < mealy, white, soft stone, matted 
with ore” (Chambers Cyc/. Suppl.). 

1668 Phil. Trans. II]. 770 There is Sparr and Caulk 
about the Ore ; and another substance, which they call the 
Crootes which 1s a mealy white stone, marted with Ore and 
soft. /ézd, It terminates in a dead Earth Clayie, without 
Croot or Sparr. 1759 B. Martin Nat, Hist, Eng. I. 67. 

Croot, var. of CrouT z. 

Crootche, obs. form of CroucH. 

+Croote. Ods. =Criton. 

1382 Wyciir Ps. ci. 4 My bones as croote han dried. 

Crop (krgp), sd. Forms: 1- erop; also 1-6 
cropp, 3-7 croppe, 4-7 crope, (5 crowpe, 
croupe, in sense 1), 7-9 Sc. and aa/. crap. [OE. 
crop( p = OLG. *crop(p~, MDu. crop(p, MLG., 
LG. and Du. kvop, OHG. chropf, MHG., Ger. 
kropf, “swelling in the neck, wen, craw of a bird’, 
in ON. &rvoppr hump or bunch on the body, Sw. 
kropp the body, Da. £rop swelling under the throat. 
These various applications indicate a primitive 
sense of ‘swollen protuberance or excrescence, 
bunch’. ‘The word has passed from German into 
Romanic as F, croupe, and It. groppo, F. groupe: 
see Croup, Group. OE. had only sense 1, ‘ craw 
of a bird’, and 3, ‘ rounded head or top ofa herb’ ; 
the latter is found also in High German dialects 
(Grimm, Avopff 4 ¢) ; the further developments of 
‘head or top’ generally, and of ‘ produce of the 
field, etc.’, appear to be exclusively English, The 
senses under IV are new formations from the verb, 
and might be treated as a distinct word.] 

I. A round protuberance or swelling, the craw. 

1. A pouch-like enlargement of the cesophagus 
or gullet in many birds, in which the food under- 
goes a partial preparation for digestion before 
passing on to the true stomach ; the craw. 

c1000 /Etrric Lev. i, 16 Wurp pone cropp & pa federa 
wideftan pet weofod. 1398 Trevisa Barth de P. R. v. 
xliv. (1495) 161 The mete of fowles is kepte in the croppe as 
it were in a propre spence. 14.. Wycuir (MS.S.) Lew. i. 16 
The litil bladdir of the throte or the cropp. c1440 Prowip. 
Parv. 101/1 Crawe, or crovpe of a byrde. 1486 Bk. St. 
Albans C vij b, Hawkys tbat haue payne in theyr croupes. 
1555 EpEN Decades 16 He commaunded the croppe to bee 
opened of suche as were newely kylled. 1607 TorsELt 
Serpents (1653) 740 They have a crap on the belly from the 
chin to the breast, like the crap of a Bird. 1780 Cowrer 
Nightingale & Glowworm 12 Stooping down..He thought 
to put him in hiscrop. 1870 RoLteston Axim. Life Introd. 
52 The oesophagus. .often expands into a crop. 

b. An analogous organ in other animals. 

1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 535/1 In the Nautilus it [the 
gullet] is dilated into a pyriforin crop. 1881 Darwin Zar7th- 
qorms 1. 17 In most of the species, the cesophagus is en- 
larged into a crop in front of the gizzard. 

+e. The dewlap of an ox; a wen in the neck. 

1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.) 220 A goodly fare 
white bull..his crop or gorg hanging down to his knees 
before him. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer’s Bk, Physicke 89/2 
When anye man hath Sn growinge on him..applye it 
on the Croppe, and it helpeth. 

2. transf. and fig. The stomach or maw; also 
the throat. Now Sc. and dal. Cf. Gizzarp. 

€ 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 238 The knave crommeth is 
crop Er the cok crawe. a1qg00 Cov. Myst. xxiii. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 217 I xal this daggare putt in hiscroppe. @ 157: 
Wife lapped 88 in Wazl. E. P. P. 1V. 184 Which sore woul 
sticke then in thy crop. 1737 Ramsay Se. Prov. (1776) 31 
(Jam.) We has acrap for a’ corn. 3808-25 JAMIESON s. V., 
That'll craw in your crap, that will be recollected to your 
discredit, it will be matter of reproach to you, 1876 A/id- 
Yorksh. Gloss., Crop, applied to the throat, or locality of 
the windpipe. One who manifests hoarseness is alluded 
to as having a ‘ reasty crop’. 


II. The (rounded) head; the top part. 

+3. The ‘head’ of a herb, flower, etc., esp. as 
gathered for culinary or medicinal purposes; a 
cyme}; an ear of corn, a young sprout, etc. Obs. 

aqoo Efinal Gloss. 60 Acitelum, hramsa crop. ¢950 
Lindisf. Gosp, Luke vi. 1 Degnas his da croppas eton. 
€1000 /ELFRIc Gloss. in Wr.-Wiilcker 135, Tursus, cimia, 
crop, /éid.149Cinta, crop. c1350 in Archzol. XXX. 356 
Take sanycle and y* crop of yt brembelys .. Y° crop of y* 
reednettyle. 1536 BELLENDEN Crov. Scot. (1821) I. p. xlti, 
Mure cokis and Bennie quhilk etis nocht bot seid, or croppis 
of hadder. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 97 When the Nettle is 
young .. they vse to eat the crops therof for a pleasant 
kind of meat. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Chynt. (ed. 3) 
572 Take two pounds of Rosemary Flowers, the Leaves of 

osemary, the crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, etc. 1785 
Burns Zarnest Cry xxxi, Whare ye sit, on craps o’ heather. 

b. Arch. A bunch of foliage terminating a 
pinnacle, etc. ; a finial. 

1478 BoToner /¢iz. (Nasmith 1778) 282 A le gargayle 
usque le crope qui finit le stone-work. 1846 Zcclestologist 
V. 214 The ‘crop’ is a bunch of foliage surmounting a 
crocketed canopy, and resulting from the concurrence of 
the two topmost crockets. 1848 B. Wess Cont. Eccles. 60 
With crockets and a crop above a two-light window. 

+4. The ‘head’ or top of a tree. Sometimes 


(with 27.), A topmost branch. Ods. 


CROP. 


a@1300 Signs bef. Fudgem.in LE. L. P, (1862) 10 Pe sefbe 
dai hit (the tree] sal grow a3e har crop adun har rote an hei. 
1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls) I. 81 {n {nde a crop of a figge 
tree is so huge..pat meny companyes of men may sitte at 
fe mete wel i-now bere vnder. 1399 Pod. Poems (Rolls) 

- 365 Hewe hit downe crop and rote. ¢1440 Gesta 
Rom, |xv. 186 (Add. MS.) He sawe the Ape ..in the croppe 
ofatree. 1549 Compl. Scot. xiv. 121 ‘Tha band his tua 
armis vitht cordis to the crops of ane of the treis. 1558 
Puaer Aeneid. v1. Pivb, So from the tree the golden 
braunche did shewe../Eneas.. caught a crop with much ado. 

Jig. esp. in phr. crop and root, implying thc 
completeness or thoroughness of anything: cf. 
‘root and branch’. Now Sv. 

@ 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxvi. 100 Fals y wes in crop 
ant rote. c1374 Cnaucer 7roylus vy. 25 She that was 
sothfaste crop and moore Of al his lust or ioyes here-to- 
fore. 1393 Lanot. /”. Pi. C. xxi. 53 Antecrist cam penne 
and al be crop of treuthe Turned tyte vp-so-doun. ¢1460 
Towneley Myst. 96 Haylle, David sede! Of oure crede 
thou art crop. 1§13 Dovctas Eueis xu. x. 116 Baith crop, 
and ruyte, and heyd of sik myscheif. a1670 SPALDING 
Troub. Chas. f (1792) 1. 100 (Jam.) To .. sweep off the 
bishops of both kingdoms crop and root. 1768 Ross //e/e- 
nore 30 (Jam.), I tauld you crap and root, Fan I came here. 

6. gen. The top of anything inaterial. Sc. 

1513 Douctas /2xne#s 1. ili. 91 Our slidand lychtlie the 
croppis of the wallis [=waves]. 1808-z5 JAMIESON s. v. 
Crap, The crap of the earth, the surface of the ground.. 
The crap of the wa’, the highest part of it in the inner side 
of a house. The cones of firs are called fr-craps. 1834 H. 
Mitcer Scenes & Leg. xviii. 270 A grip that would spin the 
bluid out ot the craps o' a child’s fingers. 1868 G. Mac- 
ponatp &. Falconer 1. 27x She proceeded..to search for 
them in the crap o’ the wa’, that is, on the top of the wall 
where the rafters rest. F 

7. spec. @. ‘The top or uppermost scction of a 
fishing-rod’ (Jamieson). Now Sc. 

a1450 Fysshynge wyth an Angle (1883) 8 Set your crop an 
honful withyn pe ovir ende of 3owr stafe. Than arme3o0wr 
crop at pe ovir ende..with a lyn of vi herys. 1496 Lh. S¢. 
Albans H v, But kepe hym ever under the rodde. .soo that 
your lyne may susteyne and beere his lepys and his plungys 
with the helpe of your cropp and of your honde. 1808-25 
Jamieson s.v., The crap of a fishing-wand. 

b. The upper part of a whip; hence the whole 
stock or handle of a whip. 

1562 Buttevn Def. agst. Sickness, Sicke Men (1579) 8b, 
A long whipstocke with croppe and laniarde. 1706 PHILLtes 
(ed. Kersey), Crop. .the Handle of a Coach-man’s Whip. 
1781 P. Beckrorp //unting (1802) 42 The whips [ use are 
coach-whips, three feet long, the thong half the length of 
the crop. _1846 Ecerton-Warsurton, Hunting Songs, 
‘Tantivy Trot’, Here’s to the music in three feet of tin, 
Here’s to the tapering crop, Sir. 1856 Lever Afartins of 
Cro’ Af, 33 He admonished the wheeler with the ‘crop’ of 
his whip. 

e. esp. A short straight whipstock with a handle 
and a short leather Joop in place of the lash, used 
in the hunting field; morc fully Aen¢ing-crop. 

1857 Cart. Lawrence Guy Livingstone iv. 30 Hunting- 
crops and heavy cutting-whips. 1887 Sir R. H. Roperts 
dn the Shires i. 13 His crop had fallen out of his hands. 

III. The produce of the field, etc. [from 3]. 

8. The annual produce of plants cultivated or 
preserved for food, esp. that of the cereals; the 
produce of the land, either while growing or when 
gathered; harvest. 

[¢ 1213 in Madox Form, Anglic. ccxxii, Donec inde duos 
croppos perceperint.} @ 1300 Cursor Mf. 3103 (Cott.) O corn, 
o crop, aght and catell (7772. Of crop of corn & obere catel]} 
To godd his tend par gafe he lele. c1qs0 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 8280 Pare he gaue all stayndrope With purtenance, 
wode and croppe. 1546 Supplic. of Poore Commons 71 No 
man myght .. gleane his grounde after he had gatbered of 
his croppe. 1596 Br. W. Bartow 7hrce Serm. i. 23 Bewitch 
not by any Charme any other man’s Crop. 23656 Br. Hatt 
Rem, Wks.(1660) 121 The Husbandman looks not for a crop 
in the wild desart. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) {1. 109 He 
was not even entitled to reap the crop, as other tenants at 
will were, 

b. Jn, under, out of crop: i.e. the condition of 
bearing crops; tillage, cultivation. 

1791 Statist. Acc. Dumfr. 1. 181 (Jam. s.v. Croft-land) 
A few acres of what is called croft-land, which was never 
out of crop. 1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 58 The surface is 
in general level, and about three-fourths are under crop. 1892 
Times (Weekly Ed.) 16 Dec. 8/1 Including 75,833 acres in 
crop and grass. 

9. With qualification or contextual specification : 
The yield or produce of some particular cereal or 
other plant in a single season or in a particular 
locality. Zhe crops: the whole of the plants which 
engage the agricultural industry of a particular dis- 
trict or season. 

Black crop: a crop of beans or peas, as opposed to one of 
corn. Green crop: a crop cut in its green state for fodder; 
also, a crop which does not turn white in ripening, as roots, 

otatoes, etc. IVhite crop: a crop which whitens in ripen. 
Ing $ a corn or graincrop. 

(1322 Litere Cantuar. (Rolls) I. 82 Cum cropa frumenti 
+. cCropa vescarum..et cropa avenaruin.] c1440 Promp, 
Parv. 104 Croppe of corne yn a yere (3ere K.), anuont. 
1530 ParscR. 211/x Croppe of corne, leuce de terre. 1611 
Coryat Cruditics 124 ‘Vhey turned in their stubble to sow 
another croppe of wheate in the same place. 1789 Mrs. 
Piozz1 Journ. France {.8 No crops are yet got in. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813'156 The common course of 
crops through this district may be stated—as, wheat, barley, 
oats, clover with hievre, first year mown. 1816 KEATINGE 
Trav, (1817) II. 182 The ground..is only sown with a white 
crop one year, and the next with a green one to cut for fresb 
fodder, as lucerne, sanfoin, trefoil or clover. 3849 HeELrs 
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Friends in C. 11. 91 Many a long talk about the crops and 
the weather. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Som xxxvi, You'll 
lose your bet on the cotton-crop. 

b. The annual or season’s yield of any natural 
product. 

a1825 Foray Voc. E. Auglia, Crop, annual produce, as 
well animal as vegetable, We talk of crops of lambs, tur- 
keys, geese, etc. 1879 Liowherman’s Gaz. 15 Oct., Cutting 
their next season's crop of logs, 1884 Casse/f’s am, Mag. 
Feb. 188/z ‘The total annual ice-crop of the States is twenty 
million tons. ‘ ; 

10. The entire skin or hide of an animal tanned. 
Also short for crop-hide, crop-leather : sce 22. (CE. 
englische kréffe and kropfen in Grimm 2395, 24C0.) 

3457 Bury Wills (Camden) 13 ‘Togam meam penulatam 
cum croppes de grey [? badger skins}. 1486 IVsl/ of Marsh 
(Somerset Ho.), ‘ogam .. furratam cum croppys. 1856 R. 
Garoiner //andbk. Foot 50 Vhe soles should be of the best 
English cropordintle. 1858 Simmonbs Dict. J'rade, Crop. .in 
the leather trade, the commercial name for an entire hide. 

ll. fransf. and fig. That which grows out of or 
is produced by any action; the ‘fruit’; a supply 
produced or appearing. 

c1575 Furne Confut. Docl. Purg. (x $77) 424 The latter 
end of this chapter hath one croppe of his olde custome. 
1587 Afirr, Mag., Malin v, \nsteade of rule hee reapes the 
crop of thrall. 1590 SPENSER /*.Q.1. iv. 47 When. .1..hop’d 
to reape the crop of all ny care. 1680 Otway Hist. Carus 
Marius Prol., From the Crop of his luxuriant Pen. 1799 
Med, Frat. V1. 135 This morning there is a plentiful crop [of 
pustules] on every part of her body. 1830 CunNINGHAM 
Brit. Paint.1. 322 The annual academical crop of beardless 
Nous 3862 Goucsern (ers. Relig. Ww. x. (1873) 335 [This] 

as given rise to a crop of petty discussions, 

12. Tin-mining. The best quality of tin-ore ob- 
tained after dressing ; more fully cvop-ore, -tin. 

1778 W. Price Afin. Cornuéd, 218 Vhe crop and leavings of 
Tin. The first is the prime ‘Tin. /6d/. 319 Vhe finest black 
‘Tin is called the Crop. 1884 Ericusen Suxgery (1888) 348 
‘Two pits are formed ; in the one nearest the mill the purer 
and heavier part of the ore, or crop, is deposited. 

IV. [f. Crop v.] The act of cropping or its 
result. 

13. The cropping or cutting of the hair short; 
a style of wearing the hair cut conspicuously short ; 
a closely cropped head of hair. 

1795 Wotcott(P. Pindar) //atr Powder Wks. 1812 II}. 
289 His Curling-irons breaks and snaps his Combs. . For dead 
is Custom ’mid the world of crops. 1844 Dickens J/art. 
CAuz, ti, She wore it [her hair] in a crop, a loosely flowing 
crop. 1853 [see County? 8b] County crop. 1856 J. W. 
Cote Afem. Brit. Gen, Penins. War {. i. 38 Giving up the 
time-honoured powder and queue, and wearing a crop. 
1878 Punch }. 21 Newgate crop. 

4. Amark made by cropping the ears of animals; 
an ear-mark. 

1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 1007/4, 39 fat sheep..cropped in both 
ears; but the farther ear is a hollow crop. 1887 Scribn. 
Ce. IL. 508/2 Crof, an ear-mark. 

+15. A crop-eared animal ; a person who wears 
his hair cropped. (In quot. 1811 = Croppy 2). 

1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2422’4 And also a sorrel Crop. a 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crop, one with very short Hair; 
also a Horse whose Ears are cut. /6id., Prickear’d Fellow, 
a Crop, whose Ears are longer than his Hair. 1811 FE. 
Lysacut Poems 97 ‘That’s true’ says the Sheriff, ‘ for 
plenty of crops Already I've seen on the pavement.’ 

. A piece cropped or cut off from the end. 

1874 J. A. Puitips Elem, Afetal, (1887) 367 The rails are 
sawn to the proper length, giving a short piece orcrop from 
either end. x890 .Vature 2 Oct. 555 Steel rails occasionally 
fail at the ends owing to insufficient ‘ crop’ being cut off the 
rolled rail. 

b. Applicd to certain cuts of meat. 

a 1825 Foray Voc. £. Auglia, Crop..a joint of pork, com- 
monly called the spare-rib, 1868 C. J. Atkinson Chveland 
Gloss., Crop, a joint cut from the ribs of an Ox, and with the 
bones shortened. 1880 Wesster Suff., Crop, the region 
above the shoulder in the ox. 

17. The noise made by an animal in cropping 
grass, etc. (Cf. Crump.) 

1851 Mayne Rew Scalp Hunt. iv. 29 The ‘crop, crop’ of 
our borses shortening the crisp grass. 

18. Alin. and Geol. +a. The cropping up or out 
of astratum, vein, etc. Os, b. An outcrop. 

1679 [see Cropz. 10]. 1719StracHeyin Phil, Trans. XXX. 
968 For Discovery of Coal, they first search for the Crop, 
which .. sometimes appears to the Day, as they term it. 
1789 J. Wittiams Nat, Hist. Min. Kingd. (810) 1. 116, { 
have traced the crops or outward extremities of these coals. 
1879 Dixon !Vindsor I. ii. 1x A crop of rock, starting from 
a crest of rock. 

19. (Sec quot.) 

3858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, Crof..a fixed weight in 
different localities for sugar, tobacco, and other staples. .the 
usual recognized weight of a crop-hogshead of tobacco is 
from 1000 to 1300 Ibs. nett. . 

20. Neck and crop: see NECK, 

Vi. alirib. and Comb, 

+21. atirib. Having the ears, hair, etc. cropped. 

1663 Pepys Diary 1 May, Galloping upon a little crop 
black nag. 1785 Saran Fietpinc Ophelia 11.1, Thad rather 
have..my crop horse. 1825 Locxuart Le/. 24 Aug. in Life 
Scott, ‘bey have crop heads, shaggy, rough, bushy. 

22. Comb., as (sense 1) crop-lthe, -shafed adjs. ; 
(senses 8-9) crop-farming, -land ; crop-producing 
adj.: parasynthetic, as crop-headed, -hatred, -nosed, 
-lailed; +crop-doublet, a short doublet ; erop- 
hide, a hide, esf. a cow- or ox-hidc, tanned whole 
and untrimmed ; crop-leather ‘see quot.) ; erop- 


CROP. 


ore sce 12) ; + crop-side, the outcrop ofa stratum 
on a slope; erop-sole, sole leather obtaincd from 
crop-hides; erop-tin (sce 12); crop-wall (5c.), 


the crop of the wall (cf. 6,; tcrop-weed, thie 


knapweed, Cenlaurca nigra; crop-wood (dia/.), 
the branches lopped off a felled tree. Also Cror- 
EAR, -EARED, -SICK, 

1640 Suirtey Const. Maid 1.1. (D.), Lospitality went out 
of fashion with *crop-donblets and cod-picces. 1887 Con- 
temp. Rev. May 701 Southern Minnesota has outlived the 
wheat growing and *crop-furming period. 1879 F. W. 
Roninson Coward Conse. 1. xxi, ile glanced... ata “crop- 
haired individual. 1842 Lrowninc Cavalier Tunes ii, Bid- 
ding the *crop-headed Parliament swing. 1794 //u/1 Ad- 
vertiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Leather..*Crop ides for Cutting. 
1802 //ie// Pace 28 Sept. 2/2 A good assurtment of horse, 
calf, and crop hides, 1846 MeCuttocu elec. Brit. Empire 
(1854) I, 212 Thousands of acres of *crop-land are sometimes 
laid under water. 1858 Simmonps Dict. Trade, *Crop- 
leather, Crops, leather made from thin cow hides, used 
chiefly for pumps and light walking-shoes. 1839 Vonp Cy /. 
{l. 970/2 The ocsophagus.. expanded into a large *crop- 
shaped bag. 1717 E. Lartow Sarv. Tide (17221 1x The 
Water. .descending from the *Crop-side is lodg’d therein. 
1824 Mechanic's Mag. No. 43. 238 Vhe best method of 
finishing or striking *cropsole leather. 1881 C/Aicago Times 
11 June, The largest advance in leather has been in cro 
sole. 1689 Loud. Gaz. No. 2427 4 One black brinded Bull- 
Bitch, crop Ear’d, *crop Tailed, black Mouth’d. 1884 
Times (Weekly ed.) 29 Aug. 14/2 ‘The .. crop-tailed little 
Kerry nag. 1892 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 481 The timbers... went 
down open to the *Crap-wa’ or angle at the eaves. 1§97 
Gerarve Herbal App. to Table,*Crop weed is /acea nigra. 
1884 HoLLanp Cheshire Gloss. Crop, or ’Crop-wood, the 
branches of a felled tree, 

Crop (krgp), v. Forms: 3-6 croppe, (6 cropp), 
6-9 dial. crap, 7 crope, 4- crop. [f. Crop sd.} 

1. ¢rans. To cut off or remove the ‘crop’ or head 
of a plant, trec, etc.); to poll, to lop off the 
branches of (a tree). 

a1225 Ancr. R. 86 Ase be widi pet sprutted ut pe betere 
pet me hine ofte cropped. 1399 /’o/. Poewts (Rolls) 1. 363 
Crop hit welle, and hold hit lowe, or elles hit wolle be wilde. 
¢ 1420 Pallad. on Ifusb, Vv. 92 So cropped for to sprynge he 
wol not ceese. 1523 Fitzuers. //usd. § 132 ¥f a tree be 
heded and vsed to be lopped and cropped at euery .xii. or 
.xvi,yeresende, 1688 R. Hone Armoury i, 85/2 A Tree is 
. .cropped, when all its Boughs are cut off. 1881 O.cfordshire 
Gloss. Supp., Crap, to crop or trim hedges. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Crop, to cut the branches from a felled tree. 

2. To pluck off, reinove, or detach (any terminal 
parts of a plant) ; to snip off (twigs, leaves, ctc.). 

c14z0 Pallad, on Hush, wu. 415, { must. .ther it growed, 
croppe a plante of peche. 1579 SpeNsER Shiefh. Cal. Feb. 
58 My budding braunch thou wouldest cropp. 1611 EisLe 
Ezek. xvii. 4 Hee cropt off the top of his yong twigs. 1693 
Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict., Lo crop, is to 
break or pinch of useless Branches without cutting. 1726 
Leoni A fberti’s Archit. 1.24, Leaves of Trees cropt in the 
wane of the Moon. 

b. To gather, pluck, pick, or cull (a fruit, flowcr, 
or other produce of a plant). arch. or dial. 

¢ 1450 Myrc 1502 Hast bow I-come in any sty And cropped 
3erus of corne be by. 1593 Suaks. Asch. ff, 1.1. 134 To 
crop at once a too-long wither'd flowre. 1667 Mitton P. L. 
v. 68 O Fruit Divine, Sweet of thy self, but niuch more 
sweet thus cropt. 1680 Onwvay Orfhan 1. vii, :\ cruel 
Spoiler came, Cropt this fair Rose. 1809 CampBett Gertr. 
Wyom. i. xxxvii, ‘The hand is gone that cropt its flowers. 

e. Said of animals biting off the tops of plants 
or herbage in feeding ; also aésod. 

1362 Lanct P. P72, A. vin. 35 Peicomen in-to my croft, And 
croppen ny Whete. ax500 .Vourning of //are \Martshorn 
Aetr. Tales 1829), I dar not sit to croppe on hawe. 1583 
Stanynurst Aeneis 1. (Arb.) 77, Neere, we viewd..goats.. 
cropping carelesse, not garded of heerdman. 1644 QuaRLES 
Barnabas & B. 70 Sheep.. that crop the springing grass. 
1697 Drypen Virg. Past. x. 9 Sing, while my Cattel crop 
the tender Browze. 1717 Pore /iiad x1. 686 As the slow 
LBeast..Crops the tall Harvest. 1850 Lyscu Theo. Trin. v. 
80, [{] listened to the browse of the sheep as they cropped 
the grass. 

+d. Fo feed on, eat. Obs. Cf. L. carpere. 

1377 Lancer. P. Pl. B. xv. 394 Makometh.. Daunted a 
dowue and day and ny3te hir fedde; Pe corne pat she cropped 
he caste it in his ere. 

3. To gather as a crop; to reap. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 1. i, Or crooked sickles crop the 
ripen’d eare. 1608 MippLeton eaceniatker Wks. 1886 VIL}. 
329 The frolic countryman opens tbe fruitful earih, and 
crops his plenty from her fertile bosom. 1870 LowskLt 
Among my Bks. Ser. 1. (1§73) 310 He net only sowed in it 
the seed of thought .. but cropped it for his daily bread. 

4. fig. from 1 to 3). To cut off, lop off; to reap. 

1549 Cuatoner £vrasmus on Folly Pija, Those who 
through the divells instinction dooe go about to croppe 
Peters patrimonie. 1594 Suaks. Arch. ///, 1. ii. 248 On me 
That cropt the Golden prime of this sweet Prince. 1659 
Vule. Errors Cens. 49 Too tender a bud to be cropp’d by 
Death. 1660 R.Cone Yustice Vind. 4 Sophisters cropping of 
the inventions of other Men, 1837 Cartyte 7. Rev IIL. vs 
iii, By the hundred and the thousand, men’s lives are cropt. 

5. inir. To bear or yield a crop or crops; also 
with compl. 

1606 Suaks. Ant. § Cl. u. ii. 233 She made great Casar 
lay his sword to bed, He ploughed her, and she cropt. 1839 
STONEHOUSE A.xholme 397 No land would crop better than 
this mixture of warp and peat earth. 1877 BLackmore 
Be a iii, 18 Oakleaf potatoes..warranted to beat the ash- 
leat by a fortnight, and to crop tenfold as much. 

6. /rans., Vo cause to bear a crop; to sow or 
plant with a crop; to raise crops on. 

[r573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 44 Few after crop much, but 


CROP. 


noddies andsuch.] 1607 Relat. Disc. in Arb. Capt. Smith's 

IVks. p. xlix, A plaine lowe grownd prepared for seede, part 
wherof had ben lately cropt. 1792 A. Younc Trav. France 
(1794) I]. x. 28 A field, entirely cropped with mulberries. 
1844 Frul. R. Agric. Soc, V. 1. 162 It is usually cropped on 
the four-field or Norfolk course. 1868 Rocrrs o/. Econ. 
xii. (1876) 293 More land would be cropped witb barley. 

7. To cut off the top or extremity of (the ears, 
tail, ctc.), to cut off short; cs. to cut the ears of 
animals as a means of identification, and of per- 
sons as a punishment. a. 

1607 Torstty Four-/, Beasts (1673) 172 Stayeth his crying 
by cropping off the head.  161rz Suaxs. Cyd, 1.1. 14 Nor 
crop the eares of them. 1724 Swirt Aiddle, My skin he 
flay’d, my hair he cropt. 1796 Br. Watson Afol. Bibte 257 
Having their ears cropt for perjury. 1836 W. Irvinc Astorta 
If. 36 As soon as a horse was purchased, his tail was cropped. 
1864 H. Ainswortu Fohn Lai ww. vil. (1881) 212 That .. 
puppy cught to bave had his ears cropped for his im- 
pertinence. . 

8. sfec. a. To cut or clip short the ears, ete. of 
(an animal, person, etc.). 

1578 in W. H. Turner Setect Rec. Oxford 396 One grey 
. -mare, crapped on the further yeare. 1675 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1907/4, 39 fat sheep .. cropped in both Kars. 1764 Foote 
fatron. i, And so get cropped fora libel. 1787 ‘G. Gan- 
Bavo’ Acad. Horsemen (1809) 24 A horse's ears carnot well 
be too long .. Were he cropt, and tbat as close as we some- 
times see them now a days, [etc.]. 

b. To cut the hair of (a person) elose. 

1796 //ull Advertiser 21 May 4/4 To crop, or not to crop, 
that is the queslion..and by a crop t» say we end The 
head-ach. 1858 CartyLe Fredé. Gt. (1865) I]. 1v. xi. 42 Crop 
him, my jolly Barber; close down to the accurate standard. 

ce. To clip the nap of (cloth); to shear. 

1711 [implied in Cropper? 2). 1839 CartvLe Chartiso 
vill. 168 The Saxon kindred burst forth into cotlon-spinning, 
clotb-cropping. 1879 Casself's Techn. Educ. 1V.343/1 Cloth 
is usually ‘raised’ twice and ‘ cropped’ several times. 

da. To cut down the margin of (a book) closely. 

1824 Dippin L267. Comp. 378 Copies are usually cropt. I 
never saw it uncut. 1885 C. Prummer Fortescue’s Abs. & 
“im, Afon, Introd. 88 ‘The manuscript .. has Leen a good 
deal cropped by the binder. 

e. (See quot.) 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Terms Northumb. & Durh.20 
Crop..to leave a portion of coal at the bottom of a seam in 
working. 

9. In mining districts (Durham, S. Wales, etc.) : 
To dock, to fine. 

io Labour Commission, Glossary of Terms. 

10. zuir. Alin. and Geol. Of a stratum, vein, etc. : 

To come zf to the surface; to come oz¢ and ap- 
pear on the side of a slope, etc. 
_ 1665 D. Duptey Wetal, Afartis (1854) 27 The Coles Ascend- 
ing, Basseting, or as the Colliers term it, Cropping up even 
unto the superfices of the earth. 1679 Plot Staffordsh. 
(1686) 130 The coal which has cropt to the same point of its 
first diping.. before it has reach’t the surface and cropt out, 
has taken another dip agreeable to the first, and then again 
another crop agreeable to the former. 1698 Sr. CLair in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 379 A Vein of Bitumen or Naphtha that 
cropes as the Miners call it) only here. 1792 7rans. Soc. 
Enc, Arts ®X. 136 Where the different strata or measures 
crop out. 1855 Lye, Elem. Geol. v. (ed. 5) 55 The ridges 
of the beds in the formations a, b, c, come out to the day, or, 
as the miners say, crop out on the sides of a valley. 1880 
Academy 26 June 468 The mainland has a foundation of 
older rock which crops up in many places. 

b. fig. To crop up: to come up or turn up un- 
expectedly or incidentally, in the field of action, 
conversation, or thought. 

1844 Disrae.t Coningsby u. vi, We shall have new men 
cropping up everysession, 1888 Burcox Lives 12 Gd. Jen 
I. i. 143 The subject .. having once cropped up in Exeter 
College common-room, 

ce. fig. To crop out (rarely forth): to come 
out. appear, or disclose itself incidentally. 

1849 5. R. Marttaxp Ess. 288 The charge against the 
prisoner ..crops out in the sequel. 1853 Kane Grisnetl 
Exp. 1. (1856) 486 Some of their superstitions, which crop 
out now and then through the!r adopted faith. 1868 
Brownine Ring & Bk 1.174 All such outrages crop forth 
I’ the course of nature. 

Il. ‘To remove the crop of (a bird). 

1741 Compt. Fam. Piece 1. ii, 139 Pull, crop, and draw 
your Pidgeons. 

12. Zo crop the causcy (Sc.): to take or kecp the 
“crown of the causey’, to walk boldly in the 
centre or most conspictious part of the strect. 

a1670 Sratuinc Troub, Chas. 1 (1792) 1. 176 All the 
Covenanters now proudly crop the cawsy. 1887 Bartoc# 
Pynours iv. 34 The merchant burgesses as a class proudly 
cropt the causey. 

Crop, var. of Crap sb.2 

Crop, crope, obs. pa.t. and pa. pple. of CREEP. 

Cropar, obs. form of Crerren. 

Crope, v.: sce Croarr, Crour, 

+ Cro'p-ear. Olds. [Cf Cnror sh, 21, v. 7.] An 
car that has been cropped; henec, a crop-cared 
animal or person. 

1§96 Suaks. 1 //en. /17, 11, iii. 72 What Horse? a Roane, 
a crop eare, is it not. 1618 Row.Lanps Sacred Alem. 49 He 
=a crop-eare of the High-Priests man. 1694 Lond. Gaz. 
vo. 3014 4 A liitle..Grayhound bitch, with crop Ears. 1702 
V axpaceon /atse friend ui. ii, See that crop-ear there, that 
vermin, that wants to eat at a table would set his master's 
1 ith a-watering ! 

Crop-eared krppivid), a. [f. prec. +-ep.] 

1. Having the ears cropped; esf. in dogs, horses, 


1190 


etc., as a means of identification, and in persons 


as a punishment. 

1530 !el¢s Wills (1890) 194, ij cropyired heyfers. 1626 B. 
Jonson Jfasgne of Owds, A crop-ear'd scrivener, this .. He 
had his ears in his purse. 1629 Davenant Albowine Wks. 
(1673) 430 Crop-ear’d too, like Irish Nags. 1706 Lond. Gaz, 
No, 4234/4 A Black Dutch Dog, crop Ear'd. _184x Lytton 
Nt. & Morn.1. i, He purchased a crop-eared Welsh cob. 

2. Having the hair cut short, so that the ears are 


conspicuons. 

This and related terms (cf. quot. 1641-2 in CropPeD 4), 
applied to the Puritans or ‘Round-heads’, were probably 
intended by their opponents to associate them with those 
whose ears had been cut off as a punishment. 

1680 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I]. 477 Others say he 
was a crop-eard rogue. @a1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Crop-car'd-Fellow, whose Hair is so short it won't hide his 
Ears. 1760 Foote A/inor 1, The sleek, crop-eared prentice. 
1316 Scott Old A/ort. viii, If I were to give the law, never 
a crop-ear’d cur of the whole pack should bark in a Scotch 
pulpit. @1839 Prarp (oes (1864) 1. 354 Out on the crop- 
eared boor, That sent me with my standard on foot from 
Marston Moor. 

Cropen, obs. pa. pple. of Creer. 

Croperce, -ier, -ore, -our, obs. ff. of CRUPPER. 

Cro‘p-fa ll, a. [f Crop sé, 1-2 + Fut.) Hav- 
ing the crop or stomach filled ; filled to repletion. 

153z Mitton L’ Atlegro 113 And crop-full out of doors he 
flings Ere the first cock his Matin rings. 1801 SAorting 
Mag. XVII. 121 Not having received that crop-full surfeit 
that you have. 1846 Laxpor /wzag. Conv. Wks. I. 63 Let 
poets be crop-full of jealousy. 

Cropless (krg'plés), a. ({f. Crop sd. + -LEss.] 
Without a crop; having no crop. 

a1845 Hoop Answ. Pauper iv, What's weather to the 
cropless? You Don’t farm. 1855 Maccittivray as. 
List. Dee Side 286 The brown peat forms the soil, crumbled 
and cropless, . 

+ Cropling. Ods. An inferior kind of stock-fish. 

1274 Stat. de Poltria et Pisce, Lib. Horn fol. 312, 313 [in 
Stow's Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) Il. v. xxvii. 366/2, Anno 
1274, Saving a Cropling of which three of the better sort 
for 11.) 1652 Stat. /reland (1765) I1. 449 Croplings, the 
hundred, containing six score 13%. 44. 

Cropon, -oun, etc.: see CRoUPoN, rump. 

Cropped (krypt), #4/. a. Also ecropt. [f. Crop 
v. and sd, + -ED.] 

1. Cut off ; cut short ; plucked, lopped, pruned. 

1558 PHAer -Eneid. vi.(R.’, Lothly croppid nose. 1623 
Drumn. oF Hawtn. Flowers of Sioz(R.), Like a crop’d rose 
that languishing doth fade. 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2289/7 A 
plain brown cropt Nag. 1856 R. W. Procter Barber's 
Shop xxi. (1883) 209 [They] shook their cropped heads in the 
faces of the dainty Cavaliers. 

2. Sowed or planted with crops. 

1840 T. A. TrotLore Samm. Brittany 1. 189 The flat and 
richly cropped district of tbe marshes. 

3. Having a crop. Chiefly in comd., as fill- 
cropped. 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Avjb, Ye shallsay yowre hawke is 
full goorged and not cropped. 

4. Comb. + Cropped-eared =CROP-EARED 2. 
1641-2 D. Lewis in Rushw. “7st. Cod/, (1721) IV. un. I. 
482 A company of prick-eared and cropt-eared Rascals. 

Croppen, -in, north. dial. pa. pple. of CREEP. 

Cropper ! (krg:po1). [f Crop sd.14-zr lj] A 
breed of pigeons having the power of greatly dis- 
tending or puffing up their crops; a pouter. 

1655 WaLTON 4 ug/er 101 There be Cropers, Carryers, Runts. 
1678 Ray WWillughby's Ornith. 1. xv. § 2 Pigeons. .croppers, 
so called because they can and usually do by attracting the 
air blow up their crops to that strange bigness that they 
exceed the bulk of the whole body beside. 1774 Gotpsm. 
Nat, /7tst, (1862) I1.1v. viii. 126. 1850 E. S. Dixon in Teget- 
ineier /7geons v. (1867) 54 Pouters .. Provincially they are 
called Croppers. 1891 Dazly News 7 Jan. 3/4 Those Norwich 
croppers are not half so puffed up as they seem. 

Cro‘pper~. [f. Crop sd, or v. +-E%.] 

1. One who or that whieh crops. 

1483 Cath. Angi. 84 A Cropper, decimator. 1881 Sat. 
Rev. No. 1319. 182 One can imagine Cicero. imploring the 
binder to leave the rough edges, and imploring in vain .. 

3ut.. binders were often slaves, and an angry amateur would 
throw the cropper to feed the lampreyss, 

2. A workman who shears the nap of cloth; a 
eloth-shearer ; also, a machine for doing this. 

1711 THoressy Diary (1830) II. 89 A fund for the aged 
and poor croppers at 2d or 4d per cloth. 1888 F. Pee. 
Luddites 42 Vhe discontented croppers of Liversedge. 

3. Onc who raises a erop, or snecessive crops. 

Locally in U.S, and elsewhere used more or less specifically : 
see quots, 

1573 Tusser //7s6, (1878) 44 What croppers bee here learne 
to see. /bid, 50 Vhough breadcorne and drinkcorn such 
croppers do stand ; count peason or brank, as a comfort to 
land. 1850 Frat. KR. Agric. Soc. X1. 1. 727 The land is 
occupied by tenants called Croppers, who pay rents amount- 
ing to 54 or 6¢. per acre, which ihey are enabled to pay by 
never letting the land lie idle, and growing crops of vegetables 
in rapid succession, which they carry to the Bristol market. 
1886 Q. Nev. Oct 109 A cropper hires for two years, ata 
low rent from a squatter, a bit of waste land, undertaking to 
clear it and grow wheat upon it. After this it is ready for 
English grass. ‘To succeed, a cropper must work hard with 
his own hands. 1889 Farmer Dict. Awer., Cropper, a farmer 
on commission, the consideration being..calculated by the 
proprietor on the basis of the crop produced. 

4. A plant which yiclds a crop. (Usually with 
qualification.) 

1845 Jrul. KR. Agric. Soc. V1. 1. 352 The best croppers 
for feeding cattle. 1882 Garden 14 Jan. 19/3 Apples and 
Tears. .having the stamp of excellent croppers. 


. 


CROP-STCK. 


5. Comb. Cropper-worker: One who works a 
cropping-machine (for cloth). 

1891 Labour Commission, Glossary of Terms. 

Cro‘pper ®. [perl. from phrase neck and crop.] 
collog. A heavy fall; usually inphr. come (fall, 
get) a cropper; often fig. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Afamma lili. 244 [He] rode at an 
impracticable fence, and got a cropper for his pains, 1877 
H. A. Leveson Sfort Many Lands 464 My horse put his 
foot in a hole and came down a cropper. 

Cropper‘. Printing. ‘The name given to a 
small printing-machine, the Minerva platen, after 
H. S. Cropper, the inventor (1866). Also attrib., 
as cropper-hand, -machine. 

1892 Daily News 23 Sept. 8,6, Printers’ Advt., Cropper 
hand wants work. 

Cropper(e, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

Croppin, -ing, 5. Sc. Also erap-. The 
crop or craw of a tow]; also, ¢vazsf. the stomach. 

1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. (1776) 40(Jam.\, I never loo’d meat 
that craw'd in my crapine. 1822 Hocc Perils of Alan 11. 
190 Jam.) Jocks crappin began to craw. 

Cropping (krppin), vd. sb. [f. Crop v. + 
-ING!.] The action of the vb. Crop. 

1. The action of polling or pruning ; the gather- 
ing of the crop, etc. 

1626 Surre. & Marku. Country Farme 550 The cropping 
or gathering of this Maslin. 1705 Hicktrincitt Priest- 
craft Wks, 1716 III. 193 Answer it all with a cropping of 
Ears, Pillory [etc.]. 1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. (1861) 1. 229 
The cropping of the ears or the slitting of nostrils .. prac- 
tised upon the Puritan fathers of New England. 1870 H. 
Macmittan Biéle Teach. iii. 56 Blossoms..are often pre- 
vented from forming by the cropping of animals. 

b. The shearing of cloth; also aétrzd. 

1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 131 The cropping or shearing- 
machine. /éid. 197 Shearing, or Cropping, is the next 
operation. 1888 F. Peer Risings of Luddites 10 The old 
method of finishing by hand, or cropping as it was called. 

ce. concr. That which is cropped; the wood 
lopped from trees, etc. 

1768 Case of Feffry Rufie (Erskine v. Ruffle & Brewster) 7 
The Defendant .. had ten loads of croppings in the same 
year. 19795 Hull Advertiser 10 Oct. 4/1 Green lanes where 
my poor ass may light of good croppings. 

3. The raising of crops from land; also crops 
collectively. 

1806 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) 317 The farmers..by incessant 
cropping, have reduced the land toa sort of caput sorluum. 
1861 Zimes 27 Sept., A climate more favourable to tbe 
growth of grass and green cropping. 

3. Afi. and Geol. The rising of strata to the 
surface; the portion of a stratum which appears 
on the surface, an ont-crop; /ig. the act of rising 
into view or into prominence. Also with wf, out. 

1679 Pot Staffordsh. (1686) 129 Their rise, croping or 
basseting. 1831 J. Hopcson in J. Raine Afem. (1858) 11. 210 
On a slope of the croppings of the lowest beds of the moun- 
tain limestone. 1847 Emerson Refr. Alen, Shaks. Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 355 The cropping out of tbe original rock. 

Cro‘pping, 7//. 2. [-1ne 2.]_ That crops (in 
various senses of the verb. 

1851 Beck's Florist Sept. 197 Natural cropping clefts, and 
romantic rocky spots. 1888 Dazly News 17 Oct. 4/5 The best 
cropping apple in existence is Keswick. 

+ Cro‘ppy 1. Obs. rare. [dim. of Crop sd, 1-2.] , 
Throat, stomach, maw. 

@ 1529 SKELTON El. Rumnyng 561 This ale, sayde she, is 
noppy..It coleth well my croppy. 

Croppy? (krgpi).  [t. Crop sd. 13 or v. 8b.) 
One who has his hair cropped short; applied 
csp. to the Irish rebels of 1798, who wore their hair 
cttt very short as a sign of sympathy with the French 
Revolution. 

1798 Ballad in Madden Lit. Rem. United [rishimen (1887) 
122 Down Croppy, down Orange, down great, and down 
small. ¢ 1801 Remin, fugitive Loyalist in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
July (1886) 539 Several of them. .swore they would die with 
ine or make the ‘ Croppies lie down’, alluding to a loyal 
song in which the rebel party was so styled. 1861 May 
Const. Hist, (1863) 11. xvi. 536 The wretched ‘ croppies’ were 
scourged, pitch-capped, picketed..and shot. | 

¢ The following appear in Dictionaries. 

1847-78 HatiiweLL, Crofpy, a Roundhead. 1873 Slax, 
Dict., Croppre, a person who has had his haircut, or cropped, 
in prison. Formerly those who had been cropped (1. e. had 
their ears cut off and their noses slit) by the public execu- 
tioner were called croppies; then the Puritans received the 
reversion of the title. 

+ Cro‘pshin. Ods. Another form of copshen, 
Corpion, a herring of inferior quality. 

1599 NasHE Lenten Stuffe 63 It was but a cropshin, (one 
of the refuse sort of Herrings,) and this Herring or this 
Cropshin was sensed ..in the smoake. 1601 B. Jonson 
Poetaster \. ii, Th' art in the right, my venerable Cropshin, 

Cro‘p-sick, a. Ods. cxc. dial. [f. Crop sd, 1-2 
+SIcK a.] Disordered in stomach, esf. as a result 
of excess in eating and drinking. Often fig. 

1624 Mippteton Game at Chess i. ii, My merit doth 
begin to be crop-sick For want of other titles. a 1625 Boys 
IVs. (1629) 400, People, who being Crop-sicke, doe not 
hunger after the righteousnesse of Gods kingdome. 1703 
Ouiverin PAIL Trans. XX111. 1408 A Prussian Boor ; who 
being Crop-sick .. thrust the Haft of his Knife down his 
Throat. 1748 Rictarpson Clarissa (1811) VI. 350 A man in 
ill health, and crop-sick. 1845 Brack, Mag. LUVIN. 369 In 
his appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, Philip cannot, 
crop-sick, but nauseate the thought. 1878 Cuszb7/d. Gloss., 
Crop-sick, disordered in the stoinach. 


CROP-WARD., 


Hence Cro-p-sickness. 

1654 Wilitiock Zootomia 126 One that scarce knew any 
but Crop-sicknesse. 1788 V. Knox Winter Even, I. ui. i. 
241 As soon as they were recovered of their own crop- 
sickness. 

Cropure, obs. form of CRUPPER. 

+ Crop-ward. Ods. rare—'. [f. Crore sd. 4 + 
-WaRD.] In phr. 70 the crop-ward=towards the 
‘erop’ or top (of a tree). 

cxqag Lancu. 2. Pe. C. xix. 108 (MS. T.) Elde clomb to 
the cropward. 

Cropyn, obs, var. of Croupon. 

Croquet (krdwke, -ki), sd. [Supposed to be a. 
North r. croguet, dial. form of crochet, dim, of croc, 
croche erook, found in ONF., in sense of ‘shepherd’s 
crook’ (Du Cange s.v. crochetum, Littré and Hatz- 
feld s.v, Crochet); and used in some modern F. 


dialeets in sense of ‘ hockey-stiek ’. 

Authorities for this use of croguet in Brittany are given by 
Dr. Prior Notes on Croguct (1872) 51/2. In She Reader of 
29 Oct. 1864, F. J. Foot, of the Geological Survey, stated 
that the game had been played under this name (though this 
is perhaps doubtful) near Dublin in 1834-5: see also quot. 
1877. I'rom Ireland the game and name were introduced 
into England in 1852, where between 1858 and 1872 Croquet 
attained great popularity .] . f 

1. A game played upon a lawn, in which wooden 


balls are driven by means of wooden mallets 
through iron arches or ‘ hoops’ fixed in the ground 


in a parttcular order. 

It resembles more or less the ancient game of Crosii, and 
the more recent one of Patt-matr, in both of which a ball 
had to be driven through an arch or hoop, in the former by 
a spade-shaped deyfe/, in the latter by a mallet. 

1858 ich? 10 July 33/3 There is no game which has made 
such rapid strides in his county [Co. Meath) within a few 
years as croquet. /é/d. 27 Nov. 437/2 The game [croquet]. . 
was introduced into the North of Ireland some twelve years 
ago from a French convent. 1862 Trotiore Swall Ho. 
Allington ii, ‘I haven't had a game of croquet yet’, said 
Mr. Crosbie. 1864 Daily Tel. 4 June, Croquet, a fashionable 
game everywhere, is adopted permanently at Cambridge. 
18977 Eucycl. Brit, V1. 608 Mr. Dickson, an ivory turner of 
Gracechurch Street, London, remembers having made a 
set of croquet implements for Ireland over 40 years ago. 

2. The aetion of eroqneting a ball in the game of 
eroquet (see CROQUET v.). 

1874 J. D. Heatu Croguct Player 8 This hitting of one 
ball by another .. [and] the consequent ‘croquet’, in which 
the two balls are placed together, and struck so as to move 
them both. /d. 14 To croquet, or take croquet. 

3. attrib. und Comb., as croguet-ground, -hoop, 
-mallet, -match, -player, etc. 

1868 Ditxe Greater Brit, 11.246 Few with flat ground 
enough for more than..a quarter of a croquet-ground. 
1879 E. Garrett House by Works 1. 123 To put in an ap- 
pearance at the Pride’s next croquet match. 

Croquet (krowke, -kt), vw Pa. t. and pple. 
croqueted (krduked); also croqueed, -éd, -ed. 
(f prec. sb.] In the game of croquet: To drive 
away a ball, aftér hitting it with one’s own, by 
plaeing the two in contaet and strtking one's own 
ball with the mallet. (¢vxazs. and aédso/.) 

1858 /ield 2x Aug. 148’3 He may croquet any number of 
balls. 1864 Miss Yonce 77/a/ II. 123 Ethel would just have 
tobe croquéd all through by her partner. 1874 J.D. Heatu 
Croguet Player 35 In this, the striker’s or rear hall passes, 
and goes a longer distance than the other or croqueted ball. 

|| Croquette (kroke't). Also8 croquet. [F., 
f. croguer to crackle under the teeth, to cruneh.] 
A ball or mass of rice, potato, or finely minced 
meat or fish, seasoned and fried erisp. 

1706 Puitirs (ed. Kersey), In Cookery, Croquets are a 
certain Compound made of delicious Stuff'd Meat, some of 
the bigness of an Egg, and othersof a Walnut. 1869 J. 
Grant Secret Disp. 161 A dinner of shee (which is identically 
Scotch broth), croquettes, with purée of beet-root. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 654/1 Croquettes of canned salmon. 

|| Crore (kroe1). Avzglo-/ndian. Also 7 carror, 
kraur, courou, kourou, crou, crow. [ad. Hindi 
kdror, kror:—Prakrit f£rodi, Skr. ko.) Ten 
milltons, or one hundred lakhs (usually of rupees). 

1609 Hawkins in Purchas Prlgvinis 1, 216 (Y.) The King’s 
yeerely Income of his Crowne Land is fiftie Crou of Rupias, 
every Crou is an hundred Leckes. 1678 J. Puiturrs 
Tavernier’s Trav. 1. ii. 22, 100000 Roupies make a 
Lekke. rooooo Iekks make a Kraur. 1696 Ovixcton Voy. 
Suratt 189 \Y.) A kourou is an hundred thousand lacks. 
31753 Haxway Yrav. (1762) II. xiv. v. 362 “ote, A crore is an 
hundred lacks, or one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, 1859 Lane MWVand. /ndia 109, I would give a crore of 
rupees (one million sterling) to see her only for one moment. 
1876 A, ARNoLD in Contenip. Rev. June 42 His father had 
five Persian crores of soldiers (2,500,000 men). 

Crosbite, var. CrossBITE Ods., to eheat. 

Croscrist, the Cross of Christ, Cross-row, or 
Alphabet: see Cross sé. 4b. 

+Crose, croce. Oss. Also 5 croos, (cros), 
5-6 crosse. [a. OF. cvoce (pronotinecd krotsa), in 
Roland 11th e.; from 14th c. onward crosse; eor- 
responding to Pr, cvossa, OSp. crosza, It. croccia:— 
late L. type *croccia, croccea, a derivative of late 
L. *eroccus, It. crocco, in F. croc erook, hook. (See 
Croc.) Cf. the various med.L. forms for ‘ pastoral 
erook’ or ‘episeopal staff’ in Du Cange, croca, 
croqua, crocea, crocta, croccta, crochia, crossa, 
crossca. In English there was a doublet form 


| 
| 
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Crocur from Norman French. These words are 
quite distinet from L. eve Cross, and its dertva- 
ttves, with which thcy have never been confused in 
any Romanie language: thus OF, croce and crozs 
(eruzz), mod.F. crosse and croztx, Pr. crossa and crotz, 
OSp. croza and cruz, It. crdccta and créce, med.L. 
croccia and crux. In ME. also, croce was quite 
distinet from cvo7s, croys, croyce ; but after the Norse 
form of the latter word, cos, Cross, prevailed, 
therc was a tendency for croce and cross to run to- 
gether as crosse, which resulted in the obsolesecnee 
of croce. (Sec coptous examples by Kev. J. T. 
Fowler in Archvologia LH.\} 

1. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop or 


abbot; a crosier. 

1330 R. Brunne Chron. IWace (Rolls) 8921 He gaf.. 
Croces [z. x. kroces] riche to clerkes of pris.. York he gaf 
toseint Saunson. 1377 Lancu. 7. 774 B. vin. 94 A bisschopes 
crosse [C. x1. 92 croce], Is hoked in pat one ende to halie 
men fro helle. A pyke is on bat potente to pulte adown pe 
wikked. 1387 Trevisa //igdenx (Rolls) VII. 473 Croces. 
c 1430 Piler, Lyf Manhode i. vi. (1869) 139 Of a bishoppes 
croos [v. x. croce) he made his howwe and his pikoyse. 
Pikoise was the sharpe ende, and howwe was the krookede 
end. ¢ 1440 Promp. Purv. 103 Croce ofa byschope, pedi, 
cautbuca, crocea. 1460 Carcravr Chrot. 134 Cam prelatis, 
with here crosses and croses. 1528 ‘Tinpate Oded. Chr. 
Alan 87, Is not that shephardes hoke, the isshopes crose, 
a false signe. 1617 Minsneu Ductor, Croce, is a Shepheards 
Crooke in our old English tongue. Hence the staffe of a 
Bishop. .is called tbe Crocer, Crocier, or Crosier. 

B. In 16th c., confounded in form with cross. 

1528 Roy Rede we (Arb.) 31 Which with myters, crosses, 
and copes, Apere lyke gaye bisshops and popes. /dsd. 56 
Before hym [Wolsey] rydeth two prestes stronge And they 
beare two crosses right longe [/.¢. a crose as bishop and a 
cross as archbishop}. 1530 Pauscr. 211/1 Crosse, crofx. 
Crosse for a bysshoppe, crusse. 1552 \WWRIOTHESLEY Chrou., 
Althallows Day, The prebendaries of Pawles left of their 
hoodes, and the Bishops their crosses. | 

2. A staff; —Crocus& 2. 

¢3386 Craucer Wife's Prof. 484 By seint Joce [v, ». lose] 

1 made hym of the saine wode a croce [so 4 AéSS., 3 crose]. 
¢ 1400 Voc. in Wr.-Wilcker 603/41 Podium, a croos. 


3. Comb. Crose-staff, =seuse 1: cf. crosier-staff, | 


CrosiEr 2b. 
1849 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 60 The byshoppe of 


Cauntorbery. .dyd the offes ne selfe in a cope and no vest- 
ment, nor mytter, nor crosse, but a crose staffe. 1553 /dicd. 
84 Many byshoppes with their myteres on their heddes and 
crose-stavys in their honddes, 1566 in Peacock Aug. Ch. 
Furuiture (1866) 71 Banner pooles and crose staves—made 
awaie the same tyme. 

Croser, obs. form of CROSIER. 

Croset, -ette, obs. var. of CRUSET, a crucible. 

Crosette (Arch.), var. of CRoSSETTE, 


Croshabell, Oés. exc. dial, (See quots.) 

1598 Peere ¥ests Wks. (Rtldg. 614) (¢/t/e), How George 
gulled a Punk, otherwise called a croshabell. /é/d. 616 In 
Italian called a curtezan, in Spaina margerite. .now the word 
refined being latest, and the authority brought from..the 
fruitful county of Kent, they call them croshabell, which is 
a word but lately used. 

Crosier, crozier (krduzio1), Forms: 4-5 
crocer, 4-7 croser, 5 crocere, croycer, crosyar, 
5-6 croyser, croiser, 6 crosiar, crosyer, cros- 
sier, -ear, (7 croisier), 6- crosier, 9 crozier. 
[Here two words appear to be confounded, the 
types of which were respectively OF. crocicr, crosszer, 
crosser ‘qui porte la erosse’, med.L. crocrarius 
bearer of a crocia, ‘croce’, or ‘crose’, and F, 
croister, L. type *eruciarius one who bears or has 
to do with a cross (crzx, croix), The Anglo-Freneh 
and ME. forms of these were crocer or croser, and 
croiser, respectively ; but the disttnetion was lost 
in the 15-16th e, when the words cross and crose 
began to be confounded as crosse: see CrosE, In 
the 16th c. croster's or crosier-staff was a common 
term for the episcopal erook, borne by the croci- 
arius, and at length the crook itself was ealled 
the croster. Many roth e. ecelesiastieal antiquaries 
have erroneously transferred the name to the cross 
borne before an arehbishop. 

The history of the application of crosier (s) staff and crosicr 
to the episcopal crook, is not quite clear. The former ap- 
pellation seems pretty obviously due to the fact that the 
crook or staff was borne by the ‘crocer’ or ‘crosier’, cro- 
ciartus, and the latter use may have been short for crosicr- 
staff (the two words being treated as if in apposition); but 
there is a possibility that both crosier-staf? and crosicr are 
due to a vulgar perversion of the L. form cvocia. In any 
case, we have to remember that the ME, name croce, crose 
was now becoming confounded with cross ‘crux’, and that 
some new distinctive term was wanted for the ervcra, which 
was found in crosier-staff and croster. See Kev. J. T. 
Fowler in Archeologia LII, ‘On the Use of the Terms 
Crosier, Pastoral Staff, and Cross’.] 

+1. A eross-bearer, one who bears a cross before , 
an arehbishop. Ods. (prop. eroiser.) | 

(The first quot. may belong to2; butcf. texts A and Bv. 11.] 

1393 Lanot. P. PL. C.vi. 113 Reson reuested ry3t as a 
pope, And conscience his crocer [z. x”. croser, croycer, 
croyser) by-fore be kynge stande. ¢ 1440 Promp. Parv, [see 
sense 2], 1483 Cath. Anyl., A Croser, crucifcrarius, crucifer. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 108 a/1 One syre edward gryme 
that was his croiser put forth his arme wyth the crosse to 
bere of the strocke. 1515 in Fiddes HVolsey 1. (1726201 The | 


CROSIERED. 


Lishop of Rochester was Crosier to my Lord of Canterbury 
during the Masse. 1570.6 Lamuarve /’eramb, Kent (1826) 
8 lic base strectes. . their cross-bearers should go logither, 
put yet in narrow lanes. .the crossicr of Canterbury should 
go before..for feare of iustling. 1586 Hounsuun /redand 
32 The canon law, that admitteth the crosier to beare the 
crosse before his archbishop in an other prouince. 1858 J. 
Purcuas Direct. Auglicanum 18 The Archiepiscopal Cross 
is never carried by the Archbishop, but by one of his 
chaplains chosen to act as Cross-bearer or ‘croyser’. 

+2. The bearer of a btshop’s erook or pastoral 


staff. Obs. (prop. crocer, croscr.) 

(Quot, 1380 is placed here, because the date appears to be 
too early for sense 3.) 

{1290 in Jacob Law Dict, s.v. Crociarius, Clericus I.piscopi 
Dunelm, quem vulgo Crociarium ejus vocant.} ¢ 1380 Wyc.ir 
thks, (1880) 210 3e prelatis..clopen fatte hor-is & gaie sadlis 
& bridlis & mytris & croceris wip gold & siluer & precious 
route e314... Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 569/45 Cambucca, a 
busshoppys cros; Camébuccarius, a Croser. /bid. 603/40 
Podium, a croos. Podturtus, a Croser. ¢1440 Promp 
f’arv. 14 Crocere, croctartus, cainbucarius, crucifer, 
fedarius, cructferarius, c1450 Tio Cookcry-bks. 68 Pe 
Bisshoppe in pontificalibus; his Croser kneling behinde 
him, coped. 1558 Macuyn Diary 171 My lord of London 
crossear, Master Mortun, on of the gray ames of Powlles. 

+b. Ilenee, apparently, Croster’s staff, crosicr 
staff, the episcopal staff or erook. Ods. 

1488 /uv. in Archzol. XLV. 119 A miter for a bisshop.. 
and a croyser staffe hed gilte thereto, cxgix 1st Ang. Bh. 
Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 31/1 Theyr bysshops .. with the croy- 
sers staffe and rynges. 1570 B.Gooce /’op. Aingd, 1. (1880) 
toa, His Crosiar staffe in hande he holdes upright. 1621 
Speep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. iv. § 53 The Bishops with their 
Crosier staues. 1630 Pacitt Christianographie i. (1636) 
3x Investure by a Ring and Crouziers staffe. 1733 Avtes 4 
dion. Ch. Durh. 1g Crosier staff [so ed. 1767 p. 18). 

+e. Identified with the ¢r¢zzs of Roman Augurs. 

158s Hicins tr. Yuntus’ Nonenclator 313 Litnus, a 
crosier’s staffe, or a Bishop's staffe. 1600 }loutasp Livy 
X. Vii. 356 With a croiser staffe [¢f/z0], and his head vailed 
..to take Augurie by flight of birds. 

3. The pastoral staff or erook of a bishop or 


abbot. (=med L. crocea, crocia.) 

1soo Juv. Ch. Goods St. Dunstan's Canter. in Archrol. 
Cant, (1886) XVI. 315 A vestment for Saint Nicholas tyme 
with crosyar and myter. 1539 /uv. St. Osyth’s Priory vin 
Trans. E:ssex Archvol, Soc. ¥.55', Item a Crosyer of sylver 
gylte. 1570-6 lLamparDe Peramb. Kent (1826) 223 A great 
dispute .. not for the Crosse (for that is the Archbishops 
warre) but for the Crosier of the Bishop of Rochester. 1610 
Guitiim Heraldry (1679) 206 The .. Shepherd of whose 
Crook this Croysier hath a resemhlance. 1782 Priester 
Corrupt. Chr. 11. x. 251 The crosier, or pastoral staff, was 
the lituus of the Roman augurs. 1827 Prarp /’ocos (1865) 
I. 243 A pious priest might the Abbot seem, He had swayed 
his crozier well. 1846 Sir J. Steruen Eccl. Biog. (1850) 1. 53 
‘To place the Sceptre on a level with the Crosicr. 1862 J. 
Eapie Eccl. Cyct. (ed. 2) s.v., Vhe crosier bequeathed by 
William of Wykeham to New College, Oxford. 

qb. Applied erroneously to the cross of an areh- 

bishop. (Rare before 19th e.: two 18th c. instances.) 

1704 Cocker Eng. Dict., Crosier, an Arch Bishops staff. 
1796 Govcu Scpul. Afon, II. 129 (Referring to monument 
of Abp. Chichele), The crosier of metal and probably of later 
date..surmounted bya cross patée. 1819 Rees Cyclop. s.v., 
The crosier ofan archbishop consists of a lofty processional 
cross with a single bar to it. 1834 M. H. Broxuasm Alon. 
Archit. 34 The pastoral staff has often been confounded 
with the crosier ; the latter was, however,. .a staff, headed 
with a cross instead of a crook, and this was carried by the 
Archbishops. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. §& Leg. Art (1850) 
ros The staff or crosier, surmounted by a cross, 1876 
Scupamore Nofitia Exchar, 110 We have said nothing of 
the Crosier borne before an Archbishop. 1880 Smith & 
Cueetuam Dict, Chr. Antig. 1567. 

4. trans. (from 3). &. The eurled top of a young 


fern. 

(z83x J. Davies Mlannal Mat. Med. 425 Leaves alternate, 
rolled up like a crosier before their expansion.) 1874 Lyeie 
Elem, Geol. xv. 230 The Croziers of some of the young 
Ferns are very perfect. 


b. The flat convolute shcll of the cephalopod 
Spirula. 


1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. ii. 69 A great number 
of the elegant shells (formerly named Croziers) contained in 
the body of that curious nondescript animal, the Spiruda 
Australis, Ibid, 102 Incredible quantities of croziers, or 
shells of the Sfirula cephalopod. 

+5. The constellation of the Southern Cross; A/. 
the four stars of this constellation: ef. Cross 12. 
Obs. [ad. OSp. cruczero, Sp. crucero, cross-bearer, 


Southern Cross. ] 

1555 Even 2nd Voy. to Guinca in Decades 351 In xv. 
degrees we dyde neere the crossiers [»argiv, The crosiers 
or cross starres). 1594 [see Cross 12]. 1665 G. Havers 
P. della Valle's Trav. E. India 337 A Constellation of four 
starrs, the Mariners call the Crosiers ; these stars appear like 
a Cross. 1670 Narsoroucn Jrn/, in Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 
1, (1711) 25 ‘The Crosers, Stars of the first and second Magni- 
tude, are good for Observation, 1727-5: Cuamaers C3c/., 
Crosier in Astronomy, four stars in form of a cross; by help 
whereof those who sail in the southern hemisphere find the 
antarctic pole. : 

6. attrib, and Comd., as crozter bud, head ef. 4a ; 
crosicr-like adj. 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter (1863) 24 The handle was of a 
peculiar crosier-like formation. 1885 Mrs. Lyxx Lixtox 
Chr, Kirkland VW, 42 The crozier heads of forth-coming, 
far-spreading fronds, 1891 Jfoere's t /manack 10 ‘The burst- 
ing has their crozier buds unfold. 

Crosier [Sp. crcero), early f. CrvisEr. 

Cro’siered, @. Ilaving or bearing a eroster. 

17a7-5t Cuampers Cycl. s. v. a dbot, Croziered Abbots, are 


CROSS. 


those who bear tbe crozier, or pastoral staff. 1798 W. Taytor 
Monthly Mag. V. 368 Not the.. harmless crosier'd hand. 

Croslet, erroneous form of CoRSLET. 

x697 Dryvven Zuneid (J.), The croslet some and some the 
Be mould. x825 Hone £very-day Bk. 1. 445 Shirts of 
mail and croslets. 

Croslet, obs. form of CROSSLET. 

Cross (krps), sé. Also crois, croice; corse: 
see below. [English has had several types of this 
word, derived by different channels from L. cvzc-ent 
(nom. crux, in late L. crzcds, It. croce, Pr. crotz, 
Sp. cruz, OF. cruz, crofz, later crois). The native 
name was OE. rvéd, Roop; but in late OE. the L. 
word appears to have been adopted in the form ¢rzc 
(with final ¢ palatalized, according to Italian pro- 
nunciation), whence ME. créiche, crouche. Ata 
date perhaps earlier, the form cvos appeared in the 
N. and E. of England, being app. the Norse évoss, 
adopted from Olrish cvos (pl. cvosa), ad. L. erie-en. 
In OE., cvos is known only in local nomenclature, 
as Vormannes cros; cf. such northern place-names 
as Crosby, Crosthivaite, etc.; according to Wace 
(¢1175) Olicrosse! (= halig cros), referring app. 
to the Holy Rood of Waltham, was the battle-cry 
of Harold at Hastings. After the Conquest, the OF. 
crotz, crows was introduced as croiz, crois, croys, 
later cvozce, and in early ME. southern writers was 
the more frequent form ; but it became obs, in the 
15th c., leaving the northern cros (crosse, cross) as 
the surviving type. The later Norse (Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish) 4ors appears in Scotland and 
Northumbria as corse, cors, corss, and still lingers in 
Scotland both in proper names (e.g. Corserig, Cors- 
torphine, etc.) and dialect speech. 

Although cvos, croice, corse, might, in view of their im- 
mediate derivation, be treated as distinct words, it is most 
convenient in tracing the sense-development to deal with 
them together: Croucu is treated separately.] 

A. Forms. a. 1-6 cros, 4-7 crosse, (4-5 croos, 
4-7 eroce, 5-6 crose), 5— cross. 
, 963-84 Recd. of Gifts of Bp. Adelwold to Medeshamstede 
in Birch Cartud, Saxon, ILI, 367 Of pam twam hundredum 
pe seczed into Normannes cros man azeaf, etc. ¢1x75 WACE 
Roman de Rou 13, 119 Olicrosse sovent crioent .. Olicrosse 
est en engleiz Ke Sainte Croix est en franceiz. c1zos Lay. 
31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and mare. @ 1300 
Cursor M. 21637 (Cott.) Meracles o be cros [¥. crossis, G. 
crois, £. croicis] might. @1340 Hampotr Psalter xvi. 12 
In pe crosse hyngand. ¢c1380 Wvcuir Sed. Wks. III. 109 
Pe peple cryde, Do him on be croos. 1382 — Phil. ii. 8 The 
deeth of cross [wany A7SS, the cros], 1588 A. Kinc tr. 
Canisius’ Catech. 189 The deathe of the croce. 1611 Biste 
ohn xix. 25 Stood by the crosse of Iesus, 1654 J. Nico.i 
Diary (1836) 125 At the Mercat Croce of Edinburgh. 1685 
Evetyn Diary 16 Sept., The true Crosse 

B. 3-4 croiz, croyz, creoiz, creoice, creoix, 
4-5 \6 Sc.) erois, croys, croyce, croice. 

a12z2z5 Ancr. R. 18 A large creoiz. bid. 46 And beonne 
vour creoices. éid. 346 Ualled..a creoix. ¢ 1275 O.E. Afise. 
50 Lyht adun of pe croyz. ax1300 Leg. Rood 34 And bobe 
croys [¢ 1350 Pe twey croyses] eke per-wip, a@ 1300 Cursor 
W. 21792 (Cott.) Beside pe crois [v. 7. croice, cros, croz]. 
c 1300 Beket 1884 Witb croiz and with tapres. c¢1394 P. 
Pl. Crede 805, & on pe crois dyede. x413 Lypa. Pylgr. 
Sowle iv. xx. (1483) 67 He hanged..vpon the croys. ¢x450 
Mirour Saluactoun 2491 How crist bere. .the croice. 

7. 5-6 cors, 5-7 corss, (6 corsz, corce), 5—- 
corse. 

c 1425 Wvyntoun Chron, v, x. 78 (Jam.) Elane tbat syne 
fand the Cors, c1470 Henry Wadiace 1. 22 Wallace .. 3eid 
to the merkat cors, 1533 Gau Richt Vay 29 The wisdome 
of the corsz. /ééd. 44 Aponethe cors, 31535 STEWART Cron. 
Scot. II. 363 (¢i¢de) How Sanct Andro apperit, and of his 
Cors in the air. Jé/d. Sanct Androis corce. /éid. Qubat 
that corss suld mene, 161g [see 13] Corss. 1786 Burns To 
FA Kennedy i, M auchline corse. 1813 [see 7 c] Corse. 

B. Signification. I. The instrument of cruci- 
fixion with its representations and jig. applications. 

1. A kind of gibbet used by the ancients (and in 
later times by some non-Christian nations) ; a stake, 
generally with a transverse bar, on which they put 
to a cruel and ignominious death certain criminals, 
who were nailed or otherwise fastened to it by their 
extremities. 

The general sense does not appear in Eng. so early as the 
specific @, being mostly of modern occurrence in works on 
Ancient History: but early mention of the cvoss occurs also 
in Christian Martyrology and Saints’ Lives. Inthe Vulgate 
crux 1s applied widely to any gibbet or gallows on which 
malefactors were hung, and is there also literally rendered 
cros, crosse by Wyclif. 

@ 1300 Cursor MM, 21533 (Cott.) He fand tua crosses [v. 7 
croices}. 1382 Wycuir Gez. xl, 19 Pharao shal.. honge 
thee in the crosse. — Esther v. 15 Aman..comaundide to 
be maad redi an hei3 cros. 1460 CapGrave Chron. (1858) 
60 Andrew was..martired on a crosse. 1483 Cath. Angi. 
84 To doon Crosse, crucifigere. 1741 EARL OF HARDWICKE 
in Athenian Lett. (1792) 11. 115 Apollonides the physician 
was condemned to the cross, and executed just Betas we 
left Susa. 1827 Heer /ymn, ‘ The Son of God’, Twelve 
valiant saints, their hope they knew, And mock’d the cross 
and flame. 1844 Tuirtwatz Greece VIII. 205 The body of 
Cleomenes was flayed and hung on a cross. 

2. spec. The particular wooden structure on which 
Jesus Christ suffered death, believed to have con- 
sisted of an upright post, with a horizontal cross- 
bar; the holy rood. (Often written with capital C.) 
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The identical cross is believed by large bodies of Christians 
to have been found buried in tbe ground, by Helena, mother 
of the Emperor Constantine, in 326; hence, the legend of 
its finding or zxvention, the adoration of the fragments of it, 
and stories of miracles wrougbt by it, play an important 
part in the religious literature of the Middle Ages. In 
this connexion the word is often qualified as holy, read, 
true, Saint Cross. Stations, way of the Cross: see STATION, 
Way. The antecedent history of tbis sense in English is 
found under the earlier name Roop, 

c 1275 O.E. Misc. 48 Doa rode! doa rode! /did. 50 Lyht 
adun of be croyz. c1zg0 S. Eng. Leg. I. 3/78 Huy founden 
roden breo..Po nusten huy of be preo po holie croyz pat 
huy sou3ten 3wich it mi3te beo. ax3z00 Cursor M. 8507 
(Cott.) Pe croce [F., 7. cros, G. crois] O ihesu crist. @ 1340 
Hampote Psadter xxi.1 Crist.. when he hyngid on be crosse, 
¢1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 623 By the croys [so 2 A7SS., 
3 cros, 2 crosse] which pat seint Eleyne fond. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur xxt. vii, Somme men say. .that kyng Artbur 
.. shal come ageyn & he shal wynne the holy crosse. 1535 
CoveRDALE Yohn xix. 19 Pilate wrote a superscripcion and 
set vpon the crosse. 1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. [V,1. i. 26 Those 
blessed feete..nail’d on the bitter Crosse. 1685 EvELYN 
Diary 16 Sept., A little fragment, as was thought, of the 
true Crosse. 1782 PrirstLey Corrupt. Chr. 1.1v. 387 Images 
. according to tbe form of the venerable cross. 1844 E. B. G. 
Warsurton Crescent § Cross xxii. (1859)239 The hole in the 
rock where the Cross stood. 1867 Bre. Forses Z£.xA/. 39 Art. 
xxxL (1881) 616 On the Cross, the full satisfaction was paid. 

tb. By (God’s) cross, as an oath. Obs. 

¢1420 Anturs of Arth, viii, These kny3tes are vn-curtas, 
by cros, and by crede! x575 J. Stitt Gammmer Gurton v. 
ii, Else had my hens be stol’n. .by Gods cross. 

te. A prayer used in the adoration of the 
cross. Oés, 

a@i2zz5 Ancr. R. 28 Seie sumne oder of de creoiz. 

3. The sign of the cross made with the right hand, 
as a religious act. The full expression, szg2 of the 
cross, is now usual; see b. 

ai225 Leg. Kath, 728 Heo wid Cristes cros cruchede hire 
oueral. axzzg Ancr. R.18 Makied on ower mube mit te 
pume a creoiz, @1300 Cursor M. 18338 (Cott.) pe lauerd 
lift hand ..And on adam a croice he made. ¢1450 Sz. 
Cuthbert (Surtees) 781 Pe childe a crosse par on made. 
1548-9 (Mar.) B&. Com. Prayer, Baptisme, Then he sball 
make a crosse upon the childes forehead and breste. 1816 
Scott Harodd v. xvii, He sign’d the cross divine. 1861 Sir 
H.W. Baker Hymn, ‘’Tis done; that new and heavenly 
birth’ ii, "Tis done; the Cross upon the brow Is marked for 
weal or sorrow now. 

b. ¢1315 SHoREHAM 15 Ich signi the with signe of croys, 
And with the creme of hele Confermi. 1470-85 Matory 
Arthur xiv. ix, He made a sygne of the crosse in his for- 
hede. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bé. Com. Prayer, Baptisme, Receyue 
the signe of the holy Crosse. 31645 Evertyn Diary May, In 
the Greek Churcb they made the signe of the Crosse from 
the right hand to tbe left ; contrary to the Latines and the 
Schismatic Greekes. 1857 Mrs. Gatty Parables fron Nat. 
Ser. 11. (1868) 23 If it had not thundered, the peasant had 
not made the sign of the cross. 

te. Zo fall on cross, a cross [=MHG, an ein 
criitze vallen]: to fall cross-wise with outstretched 
arms, in supplication. Ods. 

ai2zz5 Axncr. R. 346 Ualled biuoren ower weoued a creoix 
to ber eorde. ¢ 1330 Arth. & Meri.7315 Fel oncroice..And 
seyd sir for Godes gras, Thine help. 

4. A representation or delineation of a cross on 
any surface, varying in elaborateness from two lines 
crossing each other to an ornamental design painted, 
embroidered, carved, etc.; used as a sacred mark, 
symbol, badge, or the like. 

a12zz5 Ancr. R. 50 Pe clod in bam [the windows] beo 
twouold : blac clod; pe creoiz bwit widinnen & widuten.. 
Pus bitockned hwit croiz be ward of hwit chastite. «@ x300 
Cursor Ad. 21678 (Cott.) O pat blisced lambs blod A cros 
was mad in signeo rode. 1470-85 MALory Arthur xii. xi, 
Therupon that sheld he made a crosse of his owne blood. 
1535 STEWART Cron. Scot. II. 266 Forbad also in paithment 
or in streit To mak ane cors quhair men 3eid on thair feit. 
159x SPenseER 47, Hubberd 195 Ina blew jacket with a crosse 
of redd. 1645 Evetyn Diary 15 Feb., Shut up with broad 
stones, and now and then a crosse or a palme cut in them. 
1700 J, Jackson 24 Apr. in Pepys’ Diary & Corr. (1879) V1. 
218 His [the Pope's} slipper of crimson velvet, with a gold 
cross embroidered upon it. x823 Locknart Ac. Sf. Ball., 
Dragut i, The cross upon yon banner. .It is the sign of vic- 
tory—the cross of the Maltese. x87x Morey Voltaire 
(1886) 344 To write letters to his episcopal foe, signed with 
across and his name: ‘+ Voltaire, Capucinu indigne’. 

th. Cross of Christ, also Croscrist: the cross 
prefixed to the alphabet or CRossrow; the alphabet 
itself as the first step in learning. Cés. 

c14so Bk. Curtasye 144 in Babees Bk. 303 This lessoun 
schalle py maistur (e merke Croscrist pe spede in alle pi 
werke. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. beans 290 To turne 
agayne to theyr A. B. C. and lerne the crosse of Chryst 
agayne. 

ce. To take (+ fong or nim) the cross: to accept 
the sign or badge of a cross in ratification of a vow, 
to engage in a crusade. 

For the history of this see Cro1sE 7. 

c 1290 Beket 7 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 106 Gilbert Bekat. him 
bi-bou3te pe Croiz for-to fo In-to be holie land. x297 R. 
Grouc. (1724) 346 Roberd duc of Normandye pe croys nom 
atten ende, And 3arked hym wyp obere to be holylonde to 
wende. ¢1x330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 226 Sir Edward 
toke the croice, for his fader to go. x568 Grarton Chrox. 
II. 80 Baldwyn .. preached, and exhorted men to take the 
Crosse. 1882 FREEMAN Reign IVill. Rufus 1. iv. § 6. 562 
Bohemond took the cross, and rent up a goodly cloak into 
crosses for his followers. : 

5. A model or figure of a cross as a religious 
emblem, set up in the open air or within a build- 
ing, worn round the neck, etc. 


CROSS. 


¢x205 Lay. 31386 He lette sone arere a muchel cros and 
amare. 1470-85 Matory Arthur xvi. xv, One helde a 
candel of waxe brennyng and the other held a crosse. xgoz 
Bury Wills (1850) 88, I hequeck to the parson of Berkham- 
stede a Seynt Antony crosse. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 801 
The Bysbops delivered to the king. .the Ball with the Crosse 
in his left hande. 1648 Ord. 29 Aug. in Scobell Acts & Ord. 
(1658) I. cxviii. 175 Worshippers of Images, Crosses, Cruci- 
fixes, or Reliques. 1878 Epitrn Tuompson Hist. Evg. iii. 16 
At.. Heavenfield. .Oswald set up a wooden cross—the first 
Christian sign reared in Bernicia. 

6. A staff surmounted by the figure of a cross, 
borne in religious processions, and esf. as an em- 
blem of office before an archbishop. 

c 1290 Beket 1848 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 159 Seint Thomas. .to 
Caunterburi him drou3 ..With croyz and with taperes be 
contreie a-3ein him drou3. 1460 Carcrave Chron. 134 
Prelatis, with here crosses and croses. ¢1465 Eng. Chron. 
(Camden 1856) 94 Thomas Bourchier archebysshop of 
Caunterbury..wythe hys crosse before hym, went fortbe.. 
toward Londoun. 1568 Grarton Chron. II. 75 A great 
contention arose..whether the Archebishop of Yorke might 
beare his Crosse in the Diocesse of Cauntorbury or no. 
1645 Evetyn Diary 11 Apr., Some of the religious orders 
and fraternities sung .. the lights and crosses going before. 
1814 Scorr Ld. of /sles 11. xxii, With many a torch-bearer 
before, And many across behind. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
II. 232 An archbishop is seen figured leaning on the staff of 
his cross. . 

7. A monument in the form ofa cross, or having 
a cross upon it, erected in places of resort, at cross- 
ways, etc., for devotional purposes, or as a devout 
or solemn memorial of some event, as a grave-stone, 
and the like. 

Often also serving to indicate a preaching or meeting 
place, and qualified as mzarket-, preaching-, wecping -cross, 
for which see these words. 

¢ 1420 Sir Amadace xxx, Quen be come sex mile the cité 
fro, A crosse partut the way a-toe. 1470-85 MaLory Arthur 
iv. v, He. .rode longe in a forest tyll they came to a crosse, 
and there aly3t and sayd his prayers deuoutely. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 677 Into Stanemure ane cors of 
stane wes set, Quhair the merchis of thir tua kingis met. 
1596 SHaks. Alerch. V. v. 1. 31 She doth stray about By 
holy crosses where she kneeles and prayes For happy wed- 
locke houres. 1643 Evetyn Diary Nov., In the way were 
faire crosses of stone carv’d with fleurs de lys at every fur- 
long’s end. x8s5x D. Witson Prek. Ann. II. 1. iv. 283 
Memorial crosses, graven with inscriptions in the Northern 
Runes. ‘ : 

b. spec. The monument of this kind occupying 
a central position in a town or village, formerly 
used as a centre for markets, meetings, proclama- 
tions, etc. ; a market-cross. 

cx465 Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 75 [Bp. Pocock] vtterly 
abiured, reuoked, and renounced the sayde articles opynly 
at Powles Crosse. 1553 Chvon. Gr. Friars (Camden) 80 The 
xix. day of [July]..was proclainyd lady Mafry to] be qwene 
of Youlena at the crose in Cheppe. 1554 Chron. Q. Alary 
(Camden 1850) 78 Ther preched at Poles crosse one doctour 
Watson. 1596 SHaks. Zam. Shr. 1. i. 137 To be whipt at 
the bie crosse euerie morning. 1611 Cotcr.s.v. Sing, Thou 
hast not cried it at the crosse. xgoz Lond. Gaz. 3860/3 
The Mayor and all the Company went. .to the two Crosses, 
where Bonfires were prepared. 1786 Burns To 7. Kennedy 
i, If foot or horse E’er bring you in by Mauchline Corse. 
1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd., Birrell .. reports that he was 
hanged at the Cross. 1848 Macaucay Hist, Eng. I. 480 The 
newly elected members went in state to the City Cross. 

ce. A market-place, market. Now only /ocal. 

1577 Harrison England n. xviil. (1877) I. 298 They begin 
to sell. .by the bushell or two. .therby to be seene to keepe 
the crosse. x87 Jéid. 300 The crosses sufficientlie fur- 
nished of all things, 1724 Ramsay Jea-t. A/isc. (1733) 1. 6x 
When ye gae to the cross then.. Buy me a pacing horse 
then. 1813 Picken Poenzs I. 906 (Jam.) The cadies rang’d 
about the Sone For messages ay ready. 

8. fig. Used as the ensign and symbol of Chris- 
tianity ; the Christian religion, esp. when opposed 
to other religions. (In later use it becomes more 
JE. as in messenger, preacher, servant of the cross: 
cf. next.) 

Soldier, warrior of the Cross ¢ a crusader ; hence fg, one 
actively zealous for the advancement of pietiens 

o1325 Poem Times Edw. IT, 249 in Pol, Songs (Camden) 
334 Hil sholde gon to the Holi Lond.. And fihte there for 
the croiz. 1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1v. i. 94 Streaming the 
Ensigne of the Christian Crosse, Against black Pagans, 
Turkes, and Saracens. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 
8: Let us now take leave of the Countries, of the Half 
Moon .. and return .. into those of the Crosse. 1756-7 tr. 
Keyster's Trav. (1760) II. 199 Constantine, in acknowledg- 
ment of his signal victory obtained by the cross, was bap- 
tized on this spot. 3812 Byron Ch. Har. 1. xxxv, Red 
gleam'd the cross, and waned the crescent pale, x830 J. B. 
Wartersury “fy, Soldiers of the Cross, arise. x892 
Q. Rev, Jan. 61 A Sufi... is, by profession, tolerant or even 
sympathetic in the presence of the Cross. 

9. jig. The crucifixion and death of Christ as the 
culmination of His redemptive mission, and the 
central fact of the Christian religion ; the atonement 
wrought on the cross. 

¢1380 Wycur Wks, (1880) 45 By byn holy crois bu hast 
azen bou3t be world. 1382 — 1 Cor. i. 18 For the word 
of the cros is folye sothli to men perischinge. x549 BA. 
Com. Prayer, Litany, By thy crosse and passion .. Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1603 Conse & Canons Eccles. No. 30. 
1611 Bisex Cor. 1. 18 The preaching of the Crosse. 1782 
Cowrer Progr. Err. 622 The Cross once seen is death to 
every vice. 31845 G. A. PooLe Churches iv. 27 The doctrine 
of the cross, as the one great rule and hope of the world. 
1891 T. Moztey The Son xxxvii. 232 Rome, which insists 
more on the cross than on the divine character, the divine 
life, and the divine teaching. 


CROSS. 


10. A trial or affliction viewed in its Christian 
aspect, to be borne for Christ’s sake with Christian 
paticnce; often in phr. ¢o bear, take one’s cross, 
with reference to Matt. x. 38, xvi. 24, ctc. 

1382 Wvcur A7fatt. x. 38 He that takith nat his crosse, and 
sueth me, is not worthi of me. 1528 TinpaLte Oded. Chr. 
Man Doctr. Treat. (Parker Soc.) 3x0 Mark what a cross God 
suffered to fall on the neck of his elect Jacob. 1550 CROWLEY 
Last Trump 62 Though thou shouldest perishe for fode, 
yet beare thou thy crosse patientlie. 1644-5 Direct. Pubd. 
Prayer in Scobell Acts §& Ord. (1658) 1. li. 79 Yo pray for.. 
the sanctified use of blessings and crosses, 1 Penn (¢7¢7e), 
No Cross no Crown; a Discourse shewing. .that the. .daily 
bearing of Christ’s Cross, is the alone way to the rest and 
kingdom of God. 19779 Cowrer Olney I/yimns xxviii, We 
learn our lighter cross to bear. ’ 

b. In a general sense: A trouble, vexation, an- 
noyance; misfortunc, adversity ; sometimes (under 
the influcnce of the verb) Anything that thwarts 


or crosses. Cf. sensc 27. 

1573 Tusser //usé. (1878) 17 To banish house of blasphemie, 
least crosses crosse vnluckelie. 1g80 Sipney (J.), Wishing 
unto me many crosses and mischances in my love, whenso- 
ever I should love. 1614 Br. Hatt Aecoll. Treat. 120 
Crosses, after the nature of the Cockatrice, die if they be 

_ foreseene. 1649 — Cases Consc.(1650) 224 Camillus. .wished 
some great crosse might befall Rome for the tempering of 
so high a felicity. 1693 A/em. Cut. Teckely w. x0 If it has 
met with some Crosses of Fortune, it is not in a danger for 
all that to be overthrown. 1712 ArpuTHNoT John Bull un. 

x, After all his losses and crosses. 1853 C. BRonTE Vellette 

xxxvil, Doubtless they knew crosses, disappointments, diffi- 

culties, 1866 Mrs. H. Woon S?. Martin's Eve iii. (1874) 19 

Her usual crosses had been but light ones, which sbe scolded 

or talked away. 

II. Any figure or object of this shape. 

Il. Any object, figure, or mark of the same shape 
as the instrument of crucifixion, z.¢. of two bars or 
lines crossing cach othcr, uscd as a sign, ornament, 
etc. + Cross tn the hands : a fingcr-post. 

For the various kinds of crosses, see sense 18. 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 294 Wip an hoot iren make a 
cros upon pe middil of pe passioun as depe as pe deed fleisch 
is. 1547 in Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iil. 161 Euerye howse- 
holder..whych..hath bein vysyted with the plage..shall 
cause to be fyxed..a certetn Crosse of saynt Anthonye 
devysed for that purpose, etc. 1563 Furxr Meteors (1640) 
45 Raynebowes. . crosses, and divers lights. . by divers refrac- 
tions and reflections of beaines. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 494 
They makea little Cross of a Quill. 1643 Evetyn Diary 
24 Dec., The body of the Church formes a Crosse. 1762 
Foote Orator 1, A cross in the hands, with letters to direct 
you on your road. 1771 — Aad of B.1, Pushing forth his 
fingers like a cross in the hands to point out the different 
roads on a common. 1776 WituerinG Brit, Plants (1796) 
I. 296, 4 petals, forming a cross. 1828 Fane Svaton ix. 

- (ed. 2) 6x Her only ornament, a golden chain with a Corne- 

lian Cross attached to it. 

b. A similar mark or sign of small size used to 
mark a passage in a book, etc.; a mark made, in 
place of his signature, by one who cannot write. 

In the latter case originally belonging to 4. 

1391 Cuaucer Astrdl. 1. § 5 The whiche Iyne, from a 
lityl croys + in the bordure vn-to the centre of the large 
hole. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 36 Now will 
I make a crosse on this gate. 1588 J. Metis Briefe /nstr. 
F ij b, In the margent .. yee shall set a crosse + which sig- 
nifieth tbe error to rectify in the proper place. 1687 W. 
Suerwin in Magd. Coll. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 225 Charnock.. 
crossed all their names. They .. struck off their crosses. 
1853 Lytton Aly Novel v. ix, He sate. .with his steel-pen in 
ne and, and making crosses here and notes of interrogation 
there. 

e, A natural cross-shaped marking. 

1824 Bewick Hist. Quadrupeds (ed. 8) 239 It has the 
Mule-cross on the withers like most of the Barbary Caracals. 
1855 Woop Anim. Life (ed. 2) 420 There is also a black 
mark running along the spine, and another crossing the 
shoulders, the two forming a cross. 

12. A constellation within the Antarctic Circle, 
in which four bright stars are arranged somewhat 
in the figure of a cross; more fully Southern 
Cross. 

1555 Epen Decades 239 The starres cauled the Crosse, are 
seene very hyghe. Jéed. 253. 1594 Biunpevit Everc. ww. 
x1x.(ed.7)473 here are lately found out..foure other Images 
towards the South Pole, as the Crosse or Crosier, the South 
Triangle. 1671 Narsoroucn Jrn/. in Acc. Sev. Late Vay. 
(1711) 48 A small black Cloud, whicb the foot of the Cross 
is in. 1700 S, L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 353 We saw 
again the Northern Star to our great Joy; till then we had 
only the Southern Cross in sigbt. 1868 Lockyer Heavens 
(ed. 3) 333 The Southern cross—the pole-star of the South. 
1892 R. Kirunc Sarrack-room Ball., Eng. Flag ix, Where 
the lone wave fills with fire beneath the Southern Cross. 

13. Formerly in Scotland: A signal (app. orig. 
a cross formed of two sticks charred and dipped in 
blood) sent through the district to summon thc in- 
habitants: see CrosTarie, FIRE or Fiery Cross. 

1615 Act Bailiary in Barry Orkney (1805) App. 458 (Jam.) 
Ik house and family shall carefully and diligently direct the 
corss..to his next neighbours, with ane sufficient bearer, for 
admonishing the people..to conveen. 1848 Macauray 
Hist. Eng. (1871) I. v. 269 The mysterious cross of yew, 
first set on fire, and then quenched in the blood of a goat, 
was sent forth to summon all the Campbells, from sixteen 
to sixty. 

14. A part of an anchor, hinge, or other object, 
which occupies a position transverse to the main 
part. +b. The cross-piece dividing the blade of 
a sword, etc. from the hilt, and serving as a guard 


to the hand; the cross-guard. Oés. 


1193 


1470-85 Matory Arthur 1x. xxxix, Kynge Marke.. 
kneled adoune and made his othe vpon the crosse of the 
suerd. ¢1477 Caxton Yason 102 b, His swerde.. into 
the paunche of the dragon up to the crosse. 1gg0 Sir J. 
Smytn Disc. bV¥eagons 4 Short arming Daggers of con- 
venient forme and substance, without hilts, or with little 
short crosses. 1703 Moxon Afech. Excrc. 18 When the 
Joint .. on the ‘Tail, is pind in the Joint .. in the Cross, the 
whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet, 1709 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 4570/4 Lost..a piece of Anchor, being tbe Cross anda 
peice of the Shank. 

+15. Yhe transept or cross aisle of a cruciform 


church. Ods. 

1658 Ducpate St. Pauls 160 And afterwards bestowed 
four thousands pounds in repairing of the South Cross. 
1joz Lond, Gaz. No. 3804/2 Lhe Mouse of Commons were 
seated..in the North Cross of the Abbey. 

16. A surveyor’s instrument ; a CROSS-STAFF. 

1669 Sturmy A/ariner's Mag. u. xiii. 81 Taking off one 
of the Crosses, and setting the Staff again. 1807 Ilutron 
Course Math. 11. 56 The cross consists of two pair of sights 
set at right angles to each other, on a staff having a sharp 
point at the bottom, to fix in the ground. 


17, Sorse-breaking, A ‘dumb jockey’ shaped 
like the letter X, buckled across the back of a 
young horse, and having the rcins of the snafilc 
bridle fastened to it, to make him carry his head 
properly. 

1833 Ace. Instr. Cavalry 1. 74 In order to bring the horse 
to..carry his head properly..the cross may be used. 

TIT. In Weraldry, Insignia of Knighthood, 
Numismatics, ete. 

18. Her., etc. A conventional represcntation of 
the Christian symbol, or some modification of it, 
or of two crossing bars, used as an ordinary or 
charge, as an ornamental figure in art, etc. 

Numerous modifications of the form are recognized, some 
of them being used as religious symbols ; the chief forms are 
Greek cross, an upright cross with limbs of equal length ; 
Latin cross, in which the lower limb is longer than the 
others; St. Andrew’s cross, or cross saltier, a cross 
shaped like the letter X; cross of St. Anthony or 7a 
cross, in which the transverse bar lies on the top of the up- 
right, like the letter T. Developments of these are the 
cross patée or formée, in which the liinbs are very narrow 
where they are conjoined, and gradually expand, tbe whole 
forming nearly a square; Maltese cross, cross of Malta 
or cross of eight points, a modification of the preceding, 
in which the extremity of each limb is indented. Subordi- 
nate forms are cross crossed, a cross with each arm 
crossed, reaching the edges of the shield; cross of chains, 
a cross composed of four chains fixed to a central annulet ; 
cross of four leaves: see QuatreFoit; cross of Jeru- 
salem, a cross having each arm capped by a cross-bar ; 
cross of Lorraine, a cross with two horizontal arms, 
combining the Greek and Latin crosses; cross of St. An- 
drew : see above; sfec. the saltier-cross of Scotland, white 
on a blue ground ; cross of St. George, the Greek cross, 
red on a white ground, as used on the English flag ; cross 
of St. James, a Latin cross figured asa sword; cross of 
St. Julian, asaltier cross having the arms crossed; cross 
of St. Patrick, the saltier cross of Ireland, red on a white 
ground; cross of Toulouse, a Maltese cross with a 
point projecting from each indentation; Buddhist cross, 
the gammadion or fylfot, q4; capital cross, a Greek 
cross having each extremity terminated in an ornament like 
a Tuscan capital; capuchin cross, a cross having each 
arm terminated by a ball or disc; Ansattc., CABLED C¢., 
cross BEZANTY, F Lory, etc. : see these words. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Biijb, Cros fixyly, Cros paty 
Cros croslettis and Cros flory. /éid. Cja, The cros is 
the moost worthi signe emong al signys in armys. 1610 
Guitum Heraldry iv. i, (1660) 270 Called a Crosse-Avellane, 
from the resemblance it hath of a Philbert Nut. 1615 
Crooxe Body of Man 350 [They] doe mutually intersect 
themselues in the manner of a Saint Andrewes crosse, or 
this letter X. 1654 Ord. in Scobell Acts & Ord. 1. ix. (1658) 
294 The Arms of Scotland, viz. a Cross, commonly called 
Saint Andrews Cross. 1702 Lond. Gaz. No. 3840/2 A Flag 
with St. George’s Cross was displaied on the Tower. 1797 
Hotcrort Stolberg’s Trav. (ed. 2) II. xlvi. 114 The Iong 
cross .. bas been called the Latin cross. 1844 F. A. PaLey 
Church Restorers 15 A cross pattée between four lions com- 
batant. 1882 Cussans Her. iv. 59 No Ordinary is subject 
to so many modifications of form as tbe Cross, /éid, 60 
Gwillim mentions thirty-nine different Crosses .. and Rob- 
son no less than two-hundred and twenty-two. 

b. Per or 22 cross (Her.) + in the form or figure 
of a cross. 

1562 LeiGH Armoriz (1579) 78 He beareth party per 
Crosse wauey Sable, and Argent. 1572 BossEWELL. A roorie 
u. 37b, Verte, fiue fermaulx in Crosse. 1610 GuiLLim 
Heraldry v.i. (1611) 238 He beareth parted per Crosse Gules 
and Argent. 

19. A figure of the cross uscd as the ensign of a 
religious ordcr of knights, as the Knights of Malta ; 
hence widely adopted as a decoration in many 
orders of knighthood; also, a wearer of such a cross. 

Grand (+ Great) Cross; a decoration of the highest class 
of such an order, or the person wearing it. Victor’a Cross: 
a British decoration for members of the Army and Navy, 
instituted Feb. 5th, 1856, as a reward for personal valour. 

1651 Evetyn Diary 7 Sept., Crosses of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost. /é7d., The Chevalier Paul.. his Malta Cross 
was esteem’d at 10,000 crounes. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 
IT. 444 Out of the 16 great crosses, the great master [of 
Knights of St. John] is elected. 1855 Macautay //ist. 
Eng. IV. 261 This prince had set his heart on some childish 
distinction, a title or a cross. 1887 Daily News 16 July 5/3 
He is a Grand Cross of St. Vladimir. 1889 JV Aitakcr's 
Alm. 97 The Most Honourable Order of the Bath.. Military 
Knights Grand Cross. /éid. 98 Civil Knights Grand Cross 
.. Honorary Knights Grand Cross. 

+20. Numism. The figure of a cross stamped 


CROSS. 


upon one side of a coin; hencc, a coin bearing 
this representation ; a coin gencrally. Ods. 

c 1330 R. Brunxe Chron, (1810) 239 Edward did smyte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. .pe kynges side salle be 

¢ hede & his name writen. Pe croyce side what cite it was 
in coyned & smyten. axqz0 Hoccreve De Keg. Princ. 685 
‘The feende, men seyne, may hoppe in a pouche, Whan that 
no crosse therein niay appeare. 1530 Pacscr. 2113/1, Crosse 
of coyne, da crofx dune prece d'argent. 1594 Nasu 
Unfort. Tro. Wks. 1883-4 V. 34 His purse was..I thinke 
verily a puritane, for it kept it selfe from anie pollution of 
crosses. 1638 Heywoop iVise Woman 1. i. Wks. 1874 V. 
281 Ile play the Franck gamester. .I will not leave my selfe 
one Crosse to blesse ine. 1667 Dryoes IW td Gallant 1. ii, 
I have not a cross at present. 1766 Gotoss. Vic. WW. xxi, 
She has been here a fortnight, and we have not yet seen the 
cross of hermoney. /6zd., ‘Vo come and take up an honest 
house, without cross or coin to bless yourself with. 1797 
Sporting Mag. 1X. 312 Neither a bun to putin their belly, 
nor a cross to put in their pockets. 

21. Cross and (or) pile [F. croix ef (ow) pile). 
a. The obverse and (or) reverse side of a coin; 
head or tail; hence somctimes standing for: a 


coin, moncy. arch. 

1393 [see Croucusé.!], 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xi. 
xxx. 277, How to know whether one cast crosse or pile by 
the ringing. 1618 Fretcuer Chances v. ii, Compel’d with 
crosse and pile to run oferrands. 1698 Sipwry Désc. Govt, 
iii, § 30(x704) 362 He had neither cross nor pile. 17138 J. 
CHAMBERLAYNE Welig. Philos. 1. xvi. § 16 If an equal 
Number of Pieces of Money were thrown up into the Air, 
the Chance of their falling Cross or Pile.. would be equal. 
a1856 Loner. Friar Lubin ii, To mingle..The goocs of 
others with his own, And leave you without cross or pile. 

+b. fg. The two sides of anything; one thing 
and its opposite. Oés. 

c1480 Pol, Poenrs (1859) 11. 240 Crosse and pyle standen 
in balaunce; Trowthe and resoun be no thynge stronge. 
@ 1613 Oversury Newes, Countrey Newes Wks. (1856) 175 
That good and ill is the crosse and pile in the ayme of life. 
1663 CowLey Cut. Colman St. v, 1 knew well enough ‘twas 
you ; what did you think I knew not Cross from Pile? 

+c. ‘Head or tail’, ze. ‘tossing up’ to decide 
a stake, or anything doubtful, by the side of a coin 
which falls uppermost ; ‘ pitch and toss’; fig. a 
matter of mere chance, a ‘toss-up’. (Usually with 
cast, throw, toss.) Obs. 

[1327 Wardrobe Rolls Edw. lI] (Antig. Repository 11. 
58), Ite: paie illog a IIenri Barber le Roi pour Den” qu il a 
presta au Roi pur Jewer a cros a Pilde Donnvs.) 1597 
ist Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 1. i. 768 Schoolmaister, cross 
or pile nowe for q counters? ¢1645 Vox Turturis 23 They 
had a Custome, when buyer and seller could not agree, to 
-. cast crosse and pile. 1672 Wycnertry Love in a Wood 
ut. it, I'll throw up cross or pile who shall ask her. 1685 
Answ. to Dk. Buckhin. on Liberty of Conse. 3% Thirdly, 
whether it be not Cross and Pile, whether a nan who may 
be of any and of all Religions, will be of any, or of none at 
all? 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 39 ? 48 There will be no fear of 
foul Play, if they throw up Cross or Pile who should be 
shot. 1798 T. JEFFERSON IV rit. IV. 227 The question of 
war and peace depends now on a toss of cross and pile. 

+d. fig. Pitch and toss. Ods. 

1s7x Hanmer Chron. Tred. (1633) 134 Safer to sit, then 
upon an Irish Pillion that playeth cross and pile with the 
rider. 

+e. advb. phr. By mere chance. Obs. 

1648 Herrick //esfer., Crosse and Pile, Faire and foule 
days me crosse and pile ; the faire Far lesse in number then 
our foule dayes are. a1zxz W. Kixc Poems, Stumbling 
Block 50 The sceptics hypothetic cause.. That cross or pile 
refin'd the chaos. 

IV. Senses derived from Cross a., v., adv. 
+22. A crossing or crossed position: hence the 
advb. phrase, ov cross, 0 cross, @ cross =crossed, 
crossing, crosswise: see Across, Cross adv. Obs. 

@1300 Cursor AI. 21693 (Cott.) He heild his hend on 
croice (Edin. ASS. 0 croice). 155x Recorpe /athw, 
Anowl. 1. xxviii, From those ij. prickes erect two perpen- 
diculars, wbich muste needes meet in crosse. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 351 They [stars of the S. Cross] are not ryght 
a croise in the mooneth of Nouember, 1642 Jisput. betw. 
Devill §& Pope (Brand), A taylor must not sit with legs on 
crosse. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 54 The king 
«stood not with his arms a crosse. 

b. On the cross: diagonally, obliquely across 


the texture, on the bias. (Cf. Bras 50.1.) 

1887 [Barinc-Goutp] Golden Feather iv. 9 The piece of 
carnation velvet cut on the cross for trimming Jessamy’s 
bonnet. 

+ 23. Cross-mcasurement. Obs. rare. 

1630 A. Fohknson’s Kingd. & Commonw. 132 The Crosse 
of London is every way longer, than any you make in 
Paris. . By this word Crosse, I meane, from Saint Georges in 
Southwark, to Shoreditch, South and North; and from 
Westminster to Whitechapell West and East. 

24. The point where two lines or paths cross 
each other ; a crossing, cross-way. 

1546 Be. Garpiner Decl, Art. Joye xv, 1. do the offyce 
of an hande, at a crosse, to saye this is the ryght waye. 
1891 G. MeRepiITH Ove of our Cong. II. xii. 287 To drive 
two vessels at the cross ot a track into collision. 

25. Electr. The accidental contact of two lines 
or circuits so that a portion of the clectric current 


is diverted or crosses from one to the other. 

1870 F. L. Pore Electr. Tet. v. (1872 63 The effects of 
weather crosses usually manifest themselves upon the 
occurrence of a sbower. 

26. The writing or marking by which a cheque 
is crossed. 

1876 Avn. Ree. [51 The cross on the cheque did not 
restrain its negotiability. 


CROSS. 


27. fiz. A crossing or thwarting : cf. also 10 b. 

1599 Suaks. Auch Adon. ii. 4 Any barre, any crosse, 
any impediment, will be medicinable to me ,. How canst 
thou crosse this marriage? 1621-51 Burton Avat, Mel. 1. 
iii. 1. ii. 187 If crossed, that cross, etc. 1873 Dixon 7%wo 
Queens IV. x1x. vii. 4o Anne was suffering from a cross in 
love. . : ae 

28. An intermixture of breeds or races in the 
production of an animal; an instance of cross- 


fertilization in plants. 

1766 Pexnxant Zool, (1768) 1. 18 linproved by a cross with 
the foreign kind. 1819 Byron ¥va 1. \viii, This heathenish 
cross restored the breed again. 1859 2/7 Fear Round No. 
29. 58 I'he Bakewell. .sheep..is..a creature from a series of 
judicious crosses of divers long-woolled breeds, 

b. An animal or plant, or a breed or race, due 


to crossing. 

1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 834 The bird ..is an accidental 
cross, AS we sportsmen term it, between a pheasant and 
turkey. 1834 Mrepwin Angler tu Wales 1. 253 This little 
feather-legged bantam. .is certainly a cross from the grouse. 
1868 Perthshire Frnl, 18 June, The large stock of black 
cattle and crosses. 1871 Napueys Prev. 6 Cure Dis. 1. i. 
47 The mulatto, a cross between it (the black race] and the 
white race. 

e. fig. An instance of the mixture of the charac- 
teristics of two different individuals; something 
intermediate in character between two things. 

c1796 Miss Cranstoun in Lockhart Scott vii, Walter 
Scott is going to turn out a poet—something of a cross I 
think between Burns and Gray. 1852 R. S. Surtees Sfovge’s 
SP. Tour xxii. 112 [He] was across between a military dandy 
and a squire. 189 FREEMAN Sh. French Trav.125 The 
west front, a cross between Wells and Holyrood. 

29. slang. That which is not fair and ‘ square’: 
dishonest or frandnlent practices. 

A cross: a contest or match lost by collusory arrange- 
ment between the principals; a swindle. Ox the cross: in 
a dishonest, fraudulent manner; fo ée or go on the cross: to 
be a thief, live by stealing. To shake the cross: to give 
up thieving. 

1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Dict., Cross, illegal or dishonest 
practises in general are called ¢he cross, in opposition to the 
sguare..Any article which has been irregularly obtained, is 
said to have been got upon tbe cross. 1829 Chrou.in Asn. 
Reg. 21/1 It was decided that it should be a decided 
*cross’.—That is, it was decided beforehand that the match 
was to be lost. 1848 THackeray Vau. Fair lv, A conver- 
sation. ,about the fight between the Butcher and the Pet, 
and the probabilities that it was across, 1861 H. Kincs.ey 
Ravenshoe \x, The young woman..may be on the cross. 
1878 Tinsley's Mag. XXIII. 300 Never to act on the 

. Square, but invariably on the cross. 1889 Botprewoop 
Kobbery under Arms xii. (1890) 85 It's the hardest earned 
money of all, that’s got on the cross. 

V. Elliptical uses. 

+ 30. Short for Cross-s1L, a square-sail. Ods. 

1513 Douctas 2ne/s ww. viii. 21 Marynaris glaid layis 
thair schippis onder cros. /é7d. v. xiv. 3 Heis heich the 
cros. 

31, Jrish Tlist. = Cross-Lanp. 

1612 Davies IVhy Ireland etc. (1787) 107 The King's writ 
did not run in those counties..but only in the church-lands 
lying within the same, which were called the Cross, where- 
in tbe King made a sheriff: and so, in each of these 
counties palatine there were two sheriffs, one of the Liberty, 
and another of the Cross. 1879 O'FLANaGAN Jfunster 
Circuit 3 ‘They could hear and determine all complaints 
throughout the province of Munster, and the crosses and 
liberties of Tipperary and Kerry. 

VI. Comb, Sec Cross- I. below. 

Cross (krps), v. Pa. t. and pple. erossed, 
crost (krpst). [f. Cross s6.: cf. also CRoISE v., 
and F. crozser, Ger. kreuzen.] 

+1. trans. To crucify. Obs. 

¢ 1340 Cursor M. 24354 (Fairf.) [He] pat crossed was, was 
al mi care. ¢1440 Gesta Rout, lii, 232 (Harl. MS.) Now 
Criste is i-bounde, scorgide, ande crosside. ¢ 1550 CHEKE 
Afatt, xxvi. 2 Y* son of man schal be deliverd to be crossed. 
Ibid. xxvii. 30 Yei. .caried hin awai to be crossed. 

2. ‘To make the sign of the cross upon or over. 

c 1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode i, xi, (1869) 8 ‘Philke shal also 
crosse thee. ¢1440 Carcrave Life St. Kath, 1. 1318 The 
mayde..crossed hir hed, hir mowth and hir brest. 1547 
LBoorpe Lrev. [lealth 4, 1..weke of faith and afeard, crossed 
my selfe. 1548-9 Lk. Com. Prayer, Confirmacion, Thenthe 

Bushop shall crosse them in the forehead. 1608 Be. Hatt 
Char. Vertnes & V. 1.87 This man dares not stirre foorth 
till his brest be crossed, and his face sprinckled. 1719 DE 
For Crusoe (1840) II. vi. 121 hey crossed it, and blessed 
it. 1827 O. W. Roserts Warr. Voy. Centr. Amer, 228 He 
crossed himself, and expressed much surprise. 1867 
Whittier Tent on Beach, Brother of Mercy 73 ‘The pale 
monk crossed His brow. 

b. Zo cross a fortune-teller's hand with silver: 
to describe crossing lincs on her hand with a silver 
coin given by the constltcr: hence to give moncy to. 

1711 Appison Sfect. No. 130 P:1 An honest Dairy-maid 
who crosses their Ilands with a Piece of Silver every 
Summer. 1766 Gotvom. Vic, W. x. 1821 Crare Vill. 
Minstr, 1. 54 Crossing their hands with coin. . How quak’d 
the young to hear what things they knew. 1838 D. Jerrotp 
Men of Char. 1. 137 every domestic..had crossed her [the 
fortune.teller’s] hand and looked on future life. 

+ 3. To mark with a cross in sign of a vow ; esp. 
of the vow to wrest the Holy Land from the 
Saracens; =Cnroise 2. Obs, 

1481 Caxton God/rcy xvi, Whan one of the grete barons 
was croysed so on his sholdre. alle the peple of the contre 
that were also crossyd cam to hymn, and cheese hym for theyr 
captayne, 1§.. Coer de .. 2131 (froma printed copy) For 
he is crossed a pilgrim. 1610 Br. CarLETon Furisd. 210 The 
Souldiers which were crossed for the holy warres. 
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4. To cancel by marking with a cross or by draw- 
ing lines across; to strike out, erase. (/2t, and fig.) 


Const. off, out. 

(Cf. 1472 Paston Lett. No. 696 III. 47.] 1483 Cath. 
Axgl. 84 To Crosse, cancellare. c 1515 Everyman in Hazl. 
Dodsley 1. 136, I cross out all this. ¢ 1600 Day Begg. Bednall 
Gr.1.i, Heres my Bill, I pray see me crost. 1614 Br. Hatt 
Recoll. Treat. 639 The debt is paid, the score is crossed. 
1628 W. Pemsre Worthy Rec. Lord’s Supper 43 To have 
gotten the debt-book crossed. 1813 Soutury Badlads, 
March to Moscow 8 And Krosnoff he cross’d thein off. 
1858 Hawrnorne Fr. & Jt. Frauds. 1. 151 Crossed out of 
the list of sights to be seen, : 

b. In College usage; see quots. 

1576 in W. H. Turner Sclect. Rec. Oxford 380 Every 
suche person,.shalbe dyscharged of the same house, and 
have hys hedd crossed heare, 1825 C. M. Westmacotr 
Eng. Spy 1. 136, 1 move that we have him crossed in the 
buttery. 1865 Cornh. AJag. Feb. 228 There is a very absurd 
punishment termed ‘crossing a man at the buttery’, which 
means that a xX is set against his name to prohibit the 
butler from serving him. 1884 IVcekly Reg. 18 Oct. 503/2 
If you did not go he ‘crossed’ you, thereby cutting off all 
your supplies of food. 

5. To lay (a thing) across or athwart another ; 
to set (things) across each other; to place cross- 
wise. 

Tv cross swords’ to engage in fighting with swords ; also 
Jig. + To cross legs or shins (i.e. in wrestling ; hence /ig.). 

¢31489 Caxton Sounes of Aymon xxii. 471 He. .layd hym- 
selfe doun on a bed wyth his legges crossed. 1526 Pilger. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 b, Whan he casteth the stole 
aboute his necke, and crosseth it before his brest. 58x 
Stywarp Mart. Disctpl. 1. 110 If your battaile be assalted 
with horse, then coucb and crosse your pikes. 1645 Bp. 
Hart Kemedy Discontents 148 We must meet with rubs; 
and perhaps crosse shinnes, and take fals too. 1653 E. 
CuivENHALE Cath. Hist. 476 He hath crossed legs with 
himself, and given himself the fall. 1751 R. Pattock P. 
Wilkins xii, Thus I proceeded, crossing, joining, and 
fastening all together, till the whole roof was..strong. 1816 
Scotr Old Mort. xvi, Few men ventured to cross swords 
with him. 1826 Disraeui Viv. Grey vi. vi, His arms 
crossed behind him. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton ?. Carew 
viii, They rarely met without crossing swords on one 
matter if not another. 

b. aut. To set in position across the mast ; 
hoist (a cross-sail) : said formerly of sails, later of 
yards of a square-rigged vessel. Cf. CRoss-SAIL. 

1393 Gower Cozf. I. 81 And forp bei wenten into scbipe 
And crossen seil and made hem 3are Anon as pogh pei 
wolden fare. c1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 
250 A fayre ryuer, wherein were manye shyppes, some 
vnder sayle, and some redye crossed. 1627 Capt. SmitH 
Seaman's Gram. ix, 38 Crosse your yards. 1840 Dana 
Before the Mast v. (1854) 22 The wind having become 
light, we crossed our royal and skysail yards. 

6. Of things: To lic or pass across; to intersect. 

¢ 1391 Cuaucer Asfrol.1.§ 5 Over-thwart this..lyne, ther 
crosseth hym a-nother lyne. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
149 Set another Board..so that..they cross one another. 
1774 Gotpsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) Il, 148 The rays..must 
cross each other in the central point. 1840 LARDNER Geos. 
65 Tbe point X, wbere they [lines] cross each other. 

b. zztr. 

1697 [see Crossinc Jf/.a.]. 1869 OuseLey Conztesp. vi. 
3o It is allowable .. to let the parts cross, so that the 
upper part should be below the lower part for a note or 
two, Zod. At the spot where two roads cross. 

c. trans. ‘To sit across, bestride (a horse, etc.). 
collog. 

1760 R. Heser Horse AJatches ix. 31 Il bred riders cross- 
ing Queen Mab. 1781 Cowrer Retiremcnt 467 Vo cross his 
ambling pony day by day. 1835 Sir G. STEPHEN Search of 
Horse 1. 7 Vhe ‘sweetest little park horse that ever was 
crossed’, 1876 Trevetyan AZacaulay (1883) 1. 123 He 
seldom crossed a saddle, and never willingly. 

7. ‘To draw a line across (another line or sur- 
face); to mark with lines or streaks athwart the 
surface ; to write across (a letter). 

703 Moxon Afech. Exerc. 324 Then cross this Line at 
right Angles with the Line CF. 1797 Bewicx Brit, Birds 
(1847) I. 65 With spots of white, crossed with zigzag lines. 
1849 THackeray in Seribn. Mag. 1. 557/1, 1 have..crossed 
the t’s and dotted the i's. 1850 Mrs. CartyLe Zets, II. 115 
A letter. .two little sheets all crossed ! 

b. Farming. To cross-plough; also zztr. To 
admit of being crossed-ploughed. 

1796 Hull Advertiser 13 Feb. 1/4 The strong lands .. are 
much chilled. .and will cross badly..for want of dry winds. 
1859 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. XX. 1. 213, ] have broken up 201 
acres, and have crossed 128 acres. 1864 /did. XXV.u. 298 
In the month of May I cross the work by steam, going 
down this time to twelve inches. 

c. Banking. To cross a cheque. to write across 
the face the name of a banking company, or simply 
the words ‘& Co’, betwecn two lines, to be filled 
up with the name of a banking company, through 
whom alonc it may be paid. 

The crossing of cheques originated at the Clearing House, 
the name of the bank presenting the cheque being written 
across it to facilitate the work of the clearing-house clerks, 
See Exchequer Reports (1853) VII. 402. 

1834 BarneweLt & Apo.pnus Reports 1V.752 Across the 
face of the cheque he had written the name of Martin & 
Co, A cheque so crossed, if presented by any person but 
the banker whose name is written across, is not paid with- 
out further enquiry. 1855 Axx. Reg. 192 Ile. -Tequested 
that he would cash it [a cheque] for"him, as it was crossed. 
1866 Crump Sanking ili. 83 Should the cheque be delivered 
to the payee, it isa good plan to ask for his banker’s name, 
and cross it. 

8. To pass over a line, boundary, river, channel, 


CROSS. 


etc. ; to pass from one side to the other of any space. 
a. trans. 

1583 Foxe A. § JZ. App. 2136/2 Intendyng..to have 
crossed the seas into Fraunce. 1591 SHAKS. 7/20 Gent. 1.1. 
22 How yong Leander crost the Hellespont. 1667 Mitton 
P. £. 1. 920 No narrow frith He had tocross. 1709 STEELE 
Tatler No. 48 » 4 They crossed Cornhill together. 1860 
TynpaLL Glaciers 1. iii. 27 Our aim being to cross the 
mountains. 1873 Brack Pr. Thule xiii. 196 White clouds 
were slowly crossing a fair blue sky. A/od. After crossing 
the Equator, the ship was becalmed. 

b. zztr. Also with over. (In early use said of 
hunted beasts which wheel round and cross their 
own track.) 

1486 Bk. St, Albans Eijb, When ye hunt at the Roo 
-. He crosses and tresones yowre howndys byfoore. 
1530 Pasar, 502/1, I crosse over the waye. 1594 SHAKS. 
Rich, (11, 1. iv. 10, 1,.was embark'd to crosse to Burgundy. 
1632 Litucow 7 rav. 1x. (1682) 384 Crossing over in a Boat 
to the Town of Putzolo. 1711 Appison Sfect. No 63 P 7, | 
left the Temple, and crossed over the Fields. 1848 MacauLay 
Hist. Eng. 1. 559 The only ford by which the travellers 
could cross. 1883 in Dasly Ted. 15 May 2/7 Peate [bowler 
at cricket} now crossed over to the other end, 


c. causal, To carry across. 

1804 Monson in Owen /iedlesley's Desf. 525 Finding the 
river fordable, I began to cross my baggage. 1882 H. S. 
Hottanp Logic §& Life (1883) 14 It shifts and moves and 
crosses them from place to place. 

9. Of things ; To extend across from side to side. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. wv. (1586) 171 b, They 
must have warme Houses, as your Pigions have, crossed 
through with small Pearches. 163r GouGE God's Arrows 
iv. xv, 399 The maine Summier which crossed the garret. 
1832 Sat. 2 § 3 Wo. [V,c. 64 Sched. O. 48 The said rail- 
road. .crosses a small stream. 

b. zutr. 

1613-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio’s Archit. (1742) Il. 43 
A lPchat crosses from the said Wall to the Cornice. 
1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxxiv. 137 Canals. .cross- 
ing through the length and bredth of the City. . 

10. To mcet and pass; to pass (each other) in 
opposite directions ; to meet in passing. 

178z Miss Burney Cecilia 1v. i, Sbe was crossed upon the 
stairs by Mr. Harrel, who passed her [etc.]. 1822 Lamp 
Elia Ser. 1. Dream Children, Now and then a solitary 
gardening man would cross me. 1854 LoweLL Fraud. iz 
/taly Prose Wks. 1890 I. 185 Swallows swam in and out 
with level wings, or crossed each other. 


b. Of two letters or messengers: To pass each 
other on their way betwcen two persons, who have 
written to each other at the same time. ¢vazs. and 


tnt. 

1793 Iwininc Recreat. § Stud. (1882) 173, I am always 
angry at this crossing of letters. 1819 Miss Muitrorp in 
L’Estrange Ze II. iii. 71 Our letters always cross, my dear 
Sir William. 1848 Macautay //7st. Eng. II. 530 This paper 
on its way to Whitehall crossed the messenger who brought 
to Portsmouth the order. 1860 Mrs. Cartyte Le?t. III. 19 
A letter from me would have crossed yours..on the road, 


ll. To meet or face in one’s way ; esp. to meet 


adversely ; to encounter. arch, 

1598 GrenewEY Zacitus’ Ann. ui. ix. 77 The legions 
.. Which Visellius, and C. Silius, had set to crosse them, 
droue them backe. 1602 Suaxs. Havz, 1. i. 127 Ile crosse 
it, though it blast me. 1628 Earte A/icrocosiz., A Sharke 
(Arb.) 36 Men shun him.. and he is neuer crost in his 
way, if there be but a lane to escape him. 1631 E. Peryam 
God's Power & Prov. in Collect. Voy. (Church.) 1V. 821/2 
Tho’ cross’d sometimes with contrary Winds homeward 
bound. 1797 Mrs. Rapcuirre /tadian i, He was gone 
before I could crosshim. 1813 Byron Giaour 1084 He knew 
and crossed me in the fray. 

Jig. 1581 Mutcaster Positions xxxvi. (1887) 134 There be 
two great doubtes which crosse me. 


b. To come across (see CoME v. 37), to meet 


with, to come upon in one’s way. rare. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 19 If the Hound chance to 
cross them, Sport may be had. But no Rule can be pre- 
scribed how to find or hunt them. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. 
Art 20 We can hardly read a few sentences on any political 
subject without running a chance of crossing the phrase 
‘paternal government’. ‘ 

12. 70 cross the path of (any one): to mect him 
in his way, to come in the way of; often implying 
obstruction or thwarting; also, to pass across his 
path in front of him. Zo cross the bows of (a 
ship): to pass across her path immediately in 
front of her. ' ; 

1608 Br. Hatt Char. Vertues §& V. u. 88 This man..if 
but an hare crosse him the way, he returnes. 1818 W. 
Irvine Sketch Bh., Leg. Sleepy Hollow (1865) 426 He would 
have passed a pleasant life. .if his path had not been crossed 
..bya woman. 184: De Quincry Loud. Remin. vi. Wks. 
1890 III, 182 Suppose them insolently to beard you in 
public haunts, to cross your path continually. 1883 Zaz 
Times Rep. XLIX. 332 The Alargaret..attempted to cross 
the bows of the Clan Sinclair. 1892 R. Borprewoon 
Nevermore III. xx. 66 Let him cross my path again at his 
peril. : 

13. 70 cross one’s mind, ete. (rarely fo cross one) : 
to occur suddenly or momentarily to one, as if 


flashed across the mind. 

1768 STERNE Sent. Fourn., Suuff-box, The good old monk 
was within six paces of us, as the idea of him cross'd my 
mind. 1818 Scotr //rt, Adzd/. xxvii, No notion, therefore, 
of impropriety crossed her imagination. 1834 Mrpwin 
Augler in Wales 1. 238 Such an idea never crossed one of 
our minds. 186r Dickens Gt. Expect. li, A misgiving 
crossed me that Wemmick would be instantly dismissed. 

14. jig. ‘Yo thwart, oppose, go counter to. 

¢1555 J. Rocers in Foxe A. § A/. (1846) VI. 608 He but 


CROSS, 


chasteneth his dearlings and crosseth them for a small 
while. .as all fathers do with their children. 1588 J. Upaut 
Demonstr, Disctp. (Arb.) 72 He that loueth Christ, cannot 
crosse the course of the Gospel. 1631 GouGE God's Arrows 
iv. x. 388 It is... better that our purpose and desire be 
crossed. 1673 Tempie /redand Wks, 1731 I. 113 Without 
crossing any Rare of ‘I'rade in Hapland. 1711 STEELE 
Spect. No. 2 p1 He was crossed in Love. 1722 De For 
Relig. Courtsh. 1. i. (1840) 10 He will never cross her in 
small Matters. 31848 Macaunay //ist, Eng. U1. 255 Ue 
therefore determined to cross those designs, 1876 F. It. 
Trotrope Charming Fellow 1. xi. 149, 1 never cross her, 
or talk to her much when she is not feeling well. 
+. To bar, debar, preclude ee Obs. rare. 

1593 Suaxs, 3 //en. VI, i. ii. 127 ‘lo crosse me from the 
Golden time I looke for. a 1650 W. Braprorn /lymonth 
Plant. (1836) 329 We in y' end crost this petition from 
taking any further effecte in this kind. 

+e. To contradict, contravene, traverse (a 
sentence, statement, etc.). Ods. 

1589 GREENE A/enaphon (Arb.) 42 When I alledged faith, 
she crost me with Atneas. 1614 Br. Hatt Recoll. Treat. 
848 They..will be crossing every thing that is spoken. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Ney Wks. 1867 v. 55 One divine sentence 
cannot cross and rescind another, 1687 Drvprn Hind § 2’. 
m. Ixviii. 4 A sort of Doves..Who cross the Proverb, and 
abound with Gall. 1702 Cuarnetr “et. in Pepys’ Diary 
26 Sept., Which makes travel so easy, as to cross a sentence 
of Lord Burghley’s [to the contrary). 

+15. ¢xtr. To cross with: to go counter to. Obs. 

@ 1586 SipneEy (J.', Men’s actions do not always cross with 
reason, a 1641 Be. Mountacu Acts § Aon, (1642) 150 Yet 
that crosseth not with abbreviation, but confirms it rather, 
a 1662 Heviyn Life Laud (1668) 156 When it seemed .. to 
cross with the Puritan Interest. 

+b. Zo cross upon (or on): (a) to oppose, go 
counter to; (2) to come across, come upon. Ods. 

@ 1678 FectHam Resolves, etc. (1709) 552 So long as we 
cross not upon Religion. 17ox Cotuier A/. Aurel, (1726) 
246 He that crosses upon this design, is prophane in his 
contradiction. 1748 WacproLe Lett. to G. Alontagy (1891) 
II. 121 In this search I have crossed upon another descent. 
1750 Cuesterr. Lett, (1. ccxx, 349 He is in hopes of 
crossing upon you somewhere or other. 1824 Miss L. M. 
Hawkins A/em. {. 25 note, One day suddenly crossing on 
the gentleman. 

16. trans. To cause to interbrced; to modify (a 
race) by interbreeding ; to cross-fertilize (plants). 

1754 Warsurton Letters (1809) 174 As that people [the 
Jews] had no commerce with any other, there was a neces- 
sity of crossing the strain as much as possible. 1774 
Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I11. 282 This variety seems 
formed by crossing the breed of such as are imported from 
various climates. 1802 Aux. Neg. 353 Vhe advantage which 
has resulted from crossing the breed of cattle. 1851 Beck's 
Florist 142 Cross such flowers as appear likely to yield the 
most desirable colours and shapes. 1883 STEVENSON Sr/ver- 
» ado Sq. (1886) 51 A setter crossed with spaniel. 

absol, 1842 Biscuorr Woollen Manuf. V1. 141 They have 
been generally crossing for bigger sheep, and..have pro- 
duced a coarser kind of wool. 


b. zztr. To breed together, being of distinct 
races or brecds, to interbreed. 

18.. CoLerRiDGE (WebSter), If two individuals of distinct 
races cross, a third is invariably produced differing from 
cither. 1845 Fru/. R. Agric. Soc. V1.1. 453 These [mares] 
do not cross well with the thorough-bred stallions. 

Cross (kr?s), a. [Originally an attrib. or ellip- 
tical use of Cross adv., some participle (e. g. fying, 
passing, coming, etc.) being understood.] 

No clear line can he drawn between this and various uses 
of Cross- in combination, the employment of the hyphen 
being in many cases unfixed. See Cross- 4, 5, 9. 

1. Lying or situated athwart the main direction ; 
transverse ; passing from side to side. Also said fg. 
of things to which spatial relations are transferrec. 

1523 Fitzner . Svrz, xx. (1539) 41 Built with two crosse 
chambers of stone. 1570 Acé 13 Eliz.c. 11 § 2 Vessels with 
cross Sails. 1583 Sranvuurst Aeness 1. (Arb.) 66 ‘Through 
crosse blynd allye we iumble. 1601 Suaks. ¥u/. C. 1. ili. 50 
The crosse blew Lightning. 1719 De oe Crusoe I. xv. 253 
‘T'ying the string to the cross stick. 176: Mrs, F. SHERIDAN 
S. Bidnlph \\1. 255 Vhe road for carriages between the two 
houses, being a cross one, was very bad. 1867 A. Barry 
Sir C. Barry vi. 230 The cross roofs connecting them with 
the main building. 

Jig. 1826 Disrveu Iv, Grey in. viii, How many cross 
interests baffle the parties. 1848 Mite Pol. Econ. un. vii. 
§ x It is easier to ascertain..the relations of many things to 
one thing, than their innumerable cross relations with one 
another. 1868 M. Pattison Academt. Org. v. 146 Our 
position will not be confused by a cross issue. 

b. Passing or lying athwart each other; cross- 
ing, intersecting. 

1602 Marston Ant. § Alc/, Induct., As crosse as a pair of 
tailors’ legs. @ 1619 FoturrsBy Afthcom. it. xi. § 2 (1622) 
313 Uhey runne in crosse courses; and yet doe not crosse 
one another, in their courses, 1653 Clorfa §& Narcissus 1. 
84 To sit with his armes crosse, looking up at the heavens. 
a1742 Bexticy (J... When they .. advance towards one 
another in direct lines, or meet in the intersection of cruss 
ones. 1799 G. SmitH Laboratory Il. 34 This is generally 
performed by little cross etchings, one over another. 1830 
1. S.N. Campsece Dict, Ali, Sc. 231 ‘he honorable badse 
of a Regimental Colour supported by two cross Swords. 

Jig. 1684 R. H. Sch. Kecreat. 91 ‘Vhe second is called 
Cross, so are ils methods cross and intricate. 

e. Of the wind: Blowing across the direct 
course, contrary. 

Sometimes with a blending of sense 3: adverse. 

a 1617 Bayne On Fph, 11658) 49 Every wind, even the 
crossest shall help us to the haven. 1676 ‘l'ronce Diary 
tt825) 195 ‘he wind crosse and very high all these days. 
1745 De For Voy, rons World (1840) 25 Does the captain 
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think...because we have met with cross winds, we must 
never meet with fair ones? am 
Jig. 1678 R.L'Estrance Sencca’s Alor. (1702) 498 Scipio 
by a Cross Wind, being forc’d into the Vower of his 
Uae Lett. toG. Strahan 14 July, My 
1 


Enemies. 1763 
t enough 10 be blown away by the first 


friendship is lg 
cross blast. 

da. Of the sea: said when the waves run athwart 
the direction of the wind, or when two sets of 
waves cross cach other, owing to change of wind. 

1823 Scorespy ¥ru/. 375 A mountainous sea, rendered 
awfully heavy and cross by the sudden changing of the 
wind. 1866 Darly Fel. 18 Jan. 4/3 The terrific cross-sea 
constantly broke over her. 1867 Smytu Saslor's Word-bk., 
Cross-sea, a sea not caused by the wind then blowing. 

+2. Diagonally opposite in position (as in a 
quadrilateral). Obs, rare. Cf, Cross-Cornen. 

1646 Sir I. browne /’send. EP. ur.v, 115 The progression 
of qnadrupeds being performed fer Diumetrum, that is 
the crosse legs moving or resting together. 

3. Contrary, opposite, opposed (4o cach other, or 
to something specified). (Now rarcly predicative. ; 

1565 Carita, Answ. to Martiall (Parker Soc.) 72, I am 
ashamed of your too cross and overthwart proofs. 1602 
Futnecke rst. 7’. Parad. Introd. 5 There is nothing in it 
which to the Law of God is crosse or opposite. 163: Mav 
tr. Barclay’s Birr. Alindes 1. 220 Where they begin a 
little to differ, they will afterwards be crosse in all things 
from those men. 1646 E. F[isuer] A/od. Divinity 24 As 
if he were reduced to. .straiis.. by the crosse demands of 
his severall attributes. 1674 [lickman Quinguart, fist. 
(ed. 2) 171 Is this Election cross to that of the Calvinists? 
@ 1787 Lowtu Scr. & Hem, 414 Giving me answers so very 
cross to the purpose. 1865 Busunect Vicar, Sacr. ui. iv. 
(1868) 307 It 1s cross to our humanly selfish habit. 

4. Ofevents, circumstances, or fortune : Adverse, 
opposing, thwarting; contrary to onc’s desire or 
liking ; unfavourable, untoward. 

1565 CaLruiLt Answ, to Martiall (Parker Soc.) 113 For 
when the Cross was most magnified, we had cross luck 
among. 1586 A. Dw “ug. Secretary u, (1625) 69 Frame 
your selfe to beare all other crosse matters. 1607 DEKKER 
Northw. Hoe uw. Wks. 1873 111. 24 Such crosse fortune ! 
1676 DryDEN Anvengz. 1. 1078 With Fate so cross One 
must be happy by the other's loss. 1690 W. Wacker. 
fdiomat, Anglo-Lat, 126 Wehad such cross weather. 1725 
De For Voy. round World (1840) 302 We had but a cross 
voyage .. baving contrary winds ..and sometimes bad 
weather. 1780 Map D’Arsiay Lett. 14 Dec., Some.. 
cross accident for ever frustrates my rhetorical designs. 

5. Of persons, their dispositions, actions, ete. : 
+a. Given to opposition ; inclined to quarrel or dis- 
agree ; perverse, froward, contrarious. Ods. or arch. 

1588 Suaks. Zit. A. u, iii. 53 Be crosse with him, and [le 
goe fetch thy Sonnes to backe thy quarrel. 1594 — Asch. 
711, 1.1. 126 My Lord of Yorke will still be crosse in talke. 
1603 Knottes //ist. Turks (1638) 304 No man.. vnto his 
friends more friendly, or vnto his enemies more crosse and 
contrarie. 1685 Baxter /’araphr. N. 7. Alatt, xi. 16-17 
You are cross to us whatever game we play. 1770 Foote 
Lame Lover ii. Wks. 1799 11. 73, 1 hope you won't go for to 
tell him. . Indeed, Sir, but I shall..No, sister, I’m sure you 
won't be so cross. 1851 C. L. Smitn tr. 7 asso iv. xxi, How 
vain are all thy judgments, and how cross, 

b. Ill-tempered, pecvish, petulant ; in an irritable 


frame of mind, out of humour, vexed. (col/og.). 

1639 T. B. Admiradble Events 341 The stepmother beholds 
me with crosse lookes, 1676 WycHertev /'/. Dealer un. i, 
If she gives me but a cross word, I'll leave her to-night. 
x7xx Swirt /rul, to Stella 17 Nov., 1 just heard of the stir 
as my letter was sealed. .and was so cross | would not open 
it totell you. 1771 Map. D’Arsiay Larly Diary (1889) I. 
120 Ife is equally ugly and cross. 1796 Jane AUSTEN /?ride 
& Prej.11. x, I have never had a cross word from him in my 
life, 3835 Marryat Jac. farthf. viii, I can't bear to be 
cross to him. 1860 Sara Lady Chesterf/ 43 The crossest 
of old maids. 

e, Phr. As cross as two sticks (with play on 
seuse i b). 

1842 S. Lover //andy Any ii. 24 The renowned O’Grady 
was according to her account as cross as two sticks. 1855 
Lo. Houcnton in Life L. xi. 518 [Ife] has been as cross 
as two sticks at not having been asked to dinner at Court. 

6. Involving interchange or reciprocal action. 

App. not used predicatively, and often hyphened as a case 
of conibination (which is preferable’. 

1581 LamBarvDe Lyre. 1, iv. (1588) 163 In some cases.. 
there may be a double (or crosse) restitution awarded. 1664 
Dryden Arval Ladies 1, ii, For hapning both to Love each 
other Sisters, They have concluded it in a cross Marriage. 
1876 Douse Grimon's Law xxxix. 81 ‘Vhe..phenomenon of 
a cross-transfer of a foreign sound to native words and a 
native sound to foreign words. 

b. Book-keeping. Applicd to accounts between 
two parties each of which has claims upon thc 
other ; also, to formal entries transferring amounts 
from onc account to another, or made on opposite 
sides of an account so as to neutralize cach other. 
(Itere also cross- is inore usually hyphened.) 

1393 GLapstoxe Sf, in Parliament 12 Feb., We hope to 
escape cross accounts and cross payments on revenue 
accounts (i. ¢. between Imperial and Irish revenue]. 

7. Of animals and plants: Cross-bred ; hybrid. 

1886 lork Merald 7 Aug. 1/3 Sale of Cross Lambs. 1889 
Lotprewoon Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 ‘ Clearskins’ 
and ‘cross’ beasts. 

8. slang. Dishonest: dishonestly come by. Op- 
posed to sguare or straight.) Cf. CrooKkED 3 b, 
and Cross sé, 29. 

3892 Botprewoon Nevermore [. ix. 168 ‘Selling him a 
cross horse as any man might have knowed was too good for 
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them to own on the square.’ /éyd. 1. x. 179 ‘Ife don't know 
across cove from a straight ‘un.' 
*, See also Cross- IT. 

Cross (kr)s), adv. Now rare. [Aphetic form 
of Acnoss, orig. a phrase on cross, a-cross: cf. 
adown, down, etc.) 

+1. From side to side, whether at right angles 
or obliquely; across, athwart, transverscly. Ods. 

(@ 1400-50 A le.vander 4872 And ai croke ouire crosse to 
cache paim anothire.] 1577 U3. Goocr //ereshbach’s // usb, 
1v. (1586) 178 b, Cast bowes of Willowe crosse .. That may 
preserve the fainting Bee, that in the flud doth fall. 1620-55 
I. Jones Stone-//eng (1725) 47 Whe Pict’s Wall, extending 
cross over our Island. 1641 Best arm. Bhs. (Surtees) 126 
‘The boards lyinge thus crosse, one chesse one way and 
another another. 1699 DextLry hal. § 2. 39 ‘The 
Arundel Marble lies cross in our way. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe \. 127, 1 now resulv'd to travel quite cross to the Sea- 
Shore on that Side. 1793 SMEATON Hdlysfone £. 3 53 
Courses of timber alternately cross and cross. 

+2. In a contrary way, in opposition fo. Odés. 

1614 T. Apams Devils Languet 217 Jesus Well: whose 
bottome..was in [feauen ; whose mouth and spring downe- 
wards to the earth: crosse to all earthly fountaines. 1638 
Cuicunew. Keli. Prot.i. v. § 84. 288 To foist in two others, 
clean crosse to the Doctors purpose. 1718 Hicxes & 
Netson ¥. Aettlezell u. xlix. 153 le very Thing was carried 
cross to his Intentions. a@1732 I’. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805) 33 The crook of the lot will.. be found to lie cross to 
some wrong bias of the heart. 

3. In an adverse or unfavourable way ; contrary 
to one’s desirc or liking; awry, ainiss; =Ackoss 
adv. 4. Obs. or collog. 

1603 Knoui.es /fist. Lurks (1621) 164 Things falling out 
crosse with the old Emperour. 1646 P. Bui.Ketey Gospel 
Covt. 4. 156 Though things goe crosse agains! us. 169 
Norris Pract. Disc, 248 There is yet another thing.. which 
lies very cross upon our Minds, 1703 Loud, Gaz. No. 
3937/3 The Tide fell crossinthe night. 1883 G. Li.ovp £44 
§ Flow LL. 300, I wonder why things do go so cross in this 
world. 

€ Sce also Cross- III. 


Cross, frcp. [Cross adv. with object expressed. ] 
=Across prep. Now deal. or poctic : in the latter 
case commonly written ‘cross, as a recognized abbre- 
viation. 

Cross lots, more commonly across lots (U.S.)% across the 
lots or fields as a short cut; cf. Cross-country. 

1551 Recorpe Pathw. Kuowd. 1. xxii, Draw a corde or 
stryng line crosse the circle. 1591 Snaxs. 2 /en. IJ, iv.1. 
114, I charge thee waft me safely crosse the Channell. 1684 
Evetyx Drary 23 Jan., Hardly could one see crosse the 
streetes. 1703 Moxon Alcch. Exerc. 135 Cut into the 
Girder three Inches cross the Grain of the Stuff. 1761 
Foote L/ari, Hallooing to a pretty fellow cross the Mall. 
¢1777 Beatne //arcs 196 The scatter’d clouds fly ‘cross 
the heaven. 18zx Crare Vrl/, Alinstr. 1. 201 Whether 
sauntering we proceed Cross the green, or down the mead. 

§ See also Cross- 1V. 

Cross- tn com. is used in many relations, sub- 
stantive, adjective, adverbial, and prepositional 
(rarely verbal’, sometimes difficult to separate, and 
in vartous senses. In some of these the combina- 
tion is very loose, the use of the hyphen being almost 
optional. 

This is especially so when crass is capable of being viewed 
as an adjective, in which construction the hyphen would not 
be used, e.g. cross road or cross-road, cross reference or 
cross-rcfercnce. As a rule, the use of the hyphen implies 
specialization of the combination, either usually, or in the 
particular instance in which it occurs, 

A. General uses in combination. 
I. From Cross 50. 

1. objective: a. with pr. pfles., forming adjs., as 
cross-adoring, -kissing; b. with vbl. sbs., forming 
sbs., as crvoss-bearing; ¢@. with agent-n., as cross- 
adorer, -kecfer; CROSS-BEARER, 

a@ 1631 Dravton Is. IV, 1311 (Jod.) The cross-adoring 
fowls. 1637 Wiiminc Albino & Bell. 16 The cross-adorers 
he, with crossing, catches. 1728 Morcax Algiers IL. v, 310 
Cross-kissing Christians. 1824 Soutnry 24. of Ch. (1841 243 
Latimer was. .Cross-Keeper in the University. : 

2. instrumental and locative, with pples. and adjs. 
forming adjs., as cross-crowned, -marked ; CRross- 
FIXED. 

1839 Baitey Festus xix. (1848) 206 A winged orb, cross- 
crowned. te 

3. attrib, a, Of or pertaining to the Cross or a 
cross, as cross-legend, -shaft, -side, -slep, -worship ; 
CRroSs-CLUOTH I, -DAYS, -WEEK, etc.; b. Of the 
shape, appearance, or nature of a cross; having a 
cross-bar or transverse part ; as Cross-BowW, -FISH, 
“GARNET, -STITCH, etc.; @. Marked or stamped 
with the figure of a cross, as t cross-back ; CRuss- 
BUN, -DOLLAR, -FOX, etc. 

€ 1330 (see Cross s/, 19], Pe croice side. 1613 Srern //ist. 
Gt. Brit. vu. ii. 199 [They ] wore continually vpon their backes 
a red Crosse, whereby the name Crosse-back..was 10 them 
attributed. 1827 Crare SAeph. Cal. Aug. 75 Placed on the 
circling Cross-sieps. 1889 Anhzol, Eliana XIII. 265 
‘The Birtley cross-slab. 

II. From Cross a, 

4, a. gen. Ylaving a transverse direction; trans- 
verse; going across something; as cross-dand, 
-bract, -gale, -fole, -rod, -sirap, CROSS-BAR, -BEAM, 
-PIECE, -SAIL, €tce.; b. sfec. Transverse to the 
direction in which the tnain or principal thing of 
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the kind lies, and thus often a branch of it, or 
otherwise subordinate to it, as cvoss-barrel, -drain, 
furrow, -lode, - passage, -timber, -trench, -turnpike, 
vein; CROSS-COURSE, -PATH, -ROAD, -STREET, - WAY, 
etc.: @. Crossing or intersecting each other, as 
cross-hand ; CROSS-BONES, -KEYS, 

1sgo Sir J. Smyru Disc. Weapons xxx ii}, With trenches, 
cross-trenches, gabions, and diverse other. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 120 As if you should make a Cross-barrel hollow, 
thorow the Barrel of a Piece. 1757 Da Costa in Phil. 
Trans. L. 233 These cross-loads are generally filled with 
fragments of..minerals. 1760 Patringtow Haveu Act x3 
Pass through the said turnpikes or cross gates. 1787 Wot- 
cort (P. Pindar) Ode Ufon Ode Wks. 1794 1. 401 Great in 
tattoo.. and cross-band roll. 1823 Consett Aur. Rides 
(1885) I. 377 We did not take the cross-turnpike till we came 
to Whitchurcb. a@ 1826 Farey Steam Lng. (1827) 678 On 
the upper end of the piston rod..a borizontal cross-rod..is 
fixed. 1829 SoutHey Pilger. to Compostedia 1, Perch’d on 
a cross-pole hoisted high. 1834 SterHEeNsin Brit. Husé. 1. 
474 A drain must be carried along ..with outlets to the 
cross-drains. 1845 Gloss. Gothic Archit. 1. 317 A variety of 
cross: braces above the tie-beams. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lawnips 
ii, § 10, 38 Set as stays and cross-bands. 1853 Hickie tr. 
Aristoph. (x872) 11. 409 The cross-straps pinch the little toe 
of my wife's foot. 1881 Jowretr 7hucyd. 1, 20 Strengthen- 
ing tbe old ships with cross-timbers. 1884 Mrs. F. Miter 
Life Ht. Martineau 148 She set up a cross-pole fence 
around her estate. 

5. Also said of things in motion or involving 
motion, as cross-curvent, -ice, -tvain ; CROSS-POST, 

1823 Scoressy Yrnl. 469 Cross-ice, loose ice, affording a 
dubious and difficult passage toa ship. 1849 Mrs. Car- 
tyLeE Lett, Il. 57, I had to wait.. for the cross-train to 
Haddington. 

| With wd/.sds. and nouns involving action: see 9. 

IIL. From Cross adv, 

6. With verds, forming compound verbs, meaning 
to do something @. across, or cross-wise, or in a 
direction or way traversing another, as cross-dord, 
-carve, -fetter, -pile, -swint, -tte; CROSS-CUT, 
-PLOUGH, etc.; b. in a way that crosses recognized 
or ordinary lines of affinity, as CRoss-BREED, 
-COUPLE, -FERTILIZE; ¢. ina way that crosses or 
traverses another action, as CROSS-EXAMINE, -QUES- 
TION, etc.; d. so that two actions mutually cross 
cach other, the one being the counterpart of the 
other, or done in return or reciprocation for the 
other, as cross-disgutse, -invite. 

1590 SYLVESTER Du Bartas YuryWks. (Grosart) IT. 249 And 
fiery-fierce and stout, A hundred wayes cross-carves the Field 
about, a 1618 — A/ottoes 329 The world and Death one day 
them cross-disguised To cosen Man. 1613 T. Mittes Treas, 
Auc. §& Mod. Times 75/1 Althougb the Seas were very.. 
tempestuous, yet he would Crosse-swim them, witbout any 
feare. 1645 J. Bonp Occasus Occid. 35 Hee doth fetter, and 
. .crosse-fetter him. @ 1734 Nortu Lzves II. 62 His lordship 
chose to be so far rude as not to cross invite, rather than 
bear the like consequences of such another intercourse. 
1761 STERNE Tr. Shandy III. viii.25 He tied and cross-tied 
them all fast together. 1862 Smites Engiuecrs 11.429 These 
{stones} were to be carefully set by hand, with the broadest 
ends downwards, all crossbonded or jointed. 1878 Leeuber- 
man's Gaz. 25 Dec. 446 The amount of lumber now cross- 
piled on the several mill docks. 

7. With pv. pples., or adjs. of this form, form- 
ing adjs., as cross- flowing, -jingling, -pulling, 
“rURNING. 

1634 Mitton Couns 832 The flood That stayed her flight 
with his cross-flowing course. 1641 — Ne/ori. 1. (185%) 31 
The fantastick, and declamatory flashes ; the crosse-jingling 
periods which cannot but disturb, and come thwart a setl’d 
devotion. 1835 Marryat Pirate iv, This gale and cross- 
running sea are rather too much for boats. 1854-6 PaTmorRE 
Agel in /fo. 1.1. x, Cross-pulling vices, tied Like Samson’s 
foxes, by the tails. 

8. With fa. pfles., or adjs. so formed, forming 
adjs., as cross-fissured, -folded, -gagged, -laced, 
-latticed, -striped; CROSS-BRED, -GARTERED, etc, 

(Often approaching or passing into 11.) 

1577 LB. Gooce /feresbach's Hush. 1. (1586) 23b, The 
Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, to breake the 
Cloddes. 1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe (1871) 49 They would 
..stand cross-gagged, with knives in their mouths. 1624 
T. Scorr Vox Dei 41 To sitt with our armes crosse-folded. 
1649 G. DanieL Trinarch., /1en. V, clxxvi, Clad..in cross- 
stript Motley. 1865 Kincstey //erew. iv, Scarlet stockings 
cross-laced with gold braid up to the knee. 1869 Prittirs 
vee vil. 198 It was originally more cross-fissured than the 
olner, 

9. With 747. sks. and nouns involving action, in 
the various senses found with the vb. (see 6), as 
cross-feal, -planking, -ventilation; -appeal, -asso- 
ciation, -belief, -claim; -blow, -raiding ; Cross- 
ENTRY, etc. 

Ilere cross- becomes practically equivalent to an adjective, 
though originating, as in 6, 7, 8, in the adverb. 

1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. gt There are two kinds of 
Changes, viz. Plain Changes, and Cross-peals .. the second 
is called Cross, so are its methods cross and intricate. 1749 
Lavincton /inthusiasne (1754) 1. 15x All the ridiculous 
Ceremonies of Puff, Cross-Puff, Impuff, and Expuff, 181 
fdin, Kev, XXXII. 124 ‘Vhat cross-play of selfishness an 
vanity, 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. [/ygiene (ed. 3) 128 A 
thorough cross-ventilation by opposite windows. 1884 Lazu 
Reports 9 ae Cases 571 Appeal and cross-appeal from a 
judgment of the Supreme Court. 1885 1.1. Atkinson in 
Law Rep. 14 (). Bench Div. 923 Cross-claims for damages 
could only be set up in different actions. 1890 J. Corsetr 
dir F, Drake ix. 124 It was no mere cross-raiding on which 


, where one line of rails crosses another, each of the 
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he was bent. 1892 J. C. Bromrietp ist. Heyford 4 A | 
couple of trees were laid down, and a cross-planking fixed | 
upon them, i 

IV. From Cross rep. 

10. With odject sés., forming adjs., with sense | 
a. Crossing, across, as cross-channel (see B), 
-river, -town; CROSS-COUNTRY ; b. Adverse to, as | 
+ cross-bliss ; CROSS: COURSE @. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxvii. 135 This crosse-blisse 
world of ours. 1886 /ortz. Rev. 1 Feb. 221 Witb cross- 
town tramcars running from side to side. 1888 Paé/ Alali/G. 
15 Feb. 12/1 The Greenwich Ferry Company .. Cross-river 
communication for vehicular traffic. 

V. 11. Parasynthetic .derivatives, as @. cross- 
shaped, having the shape of a cross; CROSS-HEADED, 
-HILTED; b. cross-armed, fingered, having the arms, 
etc. crossed 3; CROSS-HANDED, -LEGGED, etc. 

1601 Hotranp Pliny II. 304 With hand in hand, cross- 
fingered one between anotber. 1621 Lapy M. WrotH 
Urania 485 Then I .. walked cross armd, sighed, cast vp 
mine eyes. 1670 Moral Slate Eng. 83 Cross-arm’d Lovers, 
17.. Totret Ox Shaks. Jod.), The cross-shaped flower on 
the head of this figure. 1881 Daily News 8 Nov. 5/7 In 
the cross-armed and somewhat downcast attitude wbich 
he has assumed throughout the trial. 

B. Special combinations (with quots. in alpha- 
betical order): cross-action (Zaw), an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or a 
co-defendant in the same action : cf. CROSS-BILL 5 
cross-and-jostle, applied to a race in which the 
riders cross each other’s paths and jostle each 
other, getting to the winning-post as they like, by 
fair riding or foul; also fg.; + cross-arrow, an 
arrow shot from a cross-bow: ecross-axle (see 
quot.); cross-banded (Carpentry), see quot. ; 
eross-bedding (Geo/.), apparent lines of stratifica- 
tion crossing the real ones, false bedding ; + cross- 
bell, the bell rung at the Elevation of the Host ; 
eress-belt, orig. a belt worn over both shoulders, 
and crossing in front of the breast; also, in later 
use, a single belt passing obliquely across the 
breast; hence cross-belted a.; cross-birth, a 
birth in which the child is presented in a position 
transverse to the uterus; cross-bit =CROSS-PIECE; 
+ cross-blow,a counter-blow; alsoablowindirectly 
dealt; cross-catalogue v., to catalogue under a 
heading or division that crosses another ; to cross- 
index; cross-channel a., passing or situated 
across the (English or other) channel; cross- 
chock (see quot.) ; cross-cropping (see quot.); 
+ cross-dagger, an obsolete coin; cross-dog (see 
Doc); cross-fam v. slang (see quot.); crossefile 
(see quot.) ; cross-fishing, fishing with a line with 
many hooks attached extending across a stream; 
cf. CROSS-LINE 2; cross-frog, the arrangement 


rails being notched to admit the flanges of wheels 
on the crossing rail; + cross-grinded a., cross- 
vaulted, having two arches or vaults intersecting 
each other ; cross-guard, a sword-guard consisting 
of a short transverse bar; ‘+ cross-hack v., to 
hack or cut with crossing lines; hence cross-hack- 
ing; cross-hap, adverse fortune or occurrence}; 
cross-house, a house at or bya cross; a house | 
standing crosswise to others; also fig.; cross- | 
index v., to index under another heading as a | 
cross-reference; + cross-letter, a letter crossing 
the main routes, and carried by the cross-post ; 
cross-lift uv, (see quot.) ; +cross-like a., like or 
resembling a cross; cross-lock a., applied to an 
invention by which a carriage, etc. is enabled to 
‘lock’ or turn on the main-pin in a particular way ; 
cross-lode (see 4) ; eross-loop, a loop-hole in a 
fort in the form of a cross so as to give free range 
horizontally and vertically to an archer, etc.; cross- 
mint, the species J/extha crispa; cross-mouth a., 
having a transverse mouth; + cross- naming, 
metonymy; cross-oylet = cross-loop; ‘+ cross- 
penny, a (silver) penny bearing a cross (cf. Cross 
5b. 19); a kreutzer; + cross-providence, an ad- 
verse dispensation or dealing of providence; eross- 
quarters (A7ch.), an ornament of tracery in the 
form of a cruciform flower ; cross-sea (see CROSS 
a. 1); cross-section, the cutting of anything 
across ; a section made by a plane cutting anything 
transversely; cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot, a 
shooting or shot at anything moving across the 
field of sight ; cross-sleeper a., (a railway track) 
in which the sleepers are transverse to the rails; 
cross-spidcr, the common British garden spider 
Efeira diadema, so called from the cross-like mark 
on its anterior surface; cross-talk (7Zvlephone), 
see quot.; cross-tig, a variety of the game ‘tig’ 
in which another player running across between 
pursuer and pursued is pursued in his turn; eross- 
| 


tining (da/.), cross-harrowing : sce Cross v. 7b; 
cross-valve, a valve placed where a pipe has two 
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cross-branches; cross-vine, a climber of the 
southern U.S., in which a section of the stem 
shows a cross-like appearance; cross- voting, 
voting not according to party lines, in which some 
of the votes of each party are given on the other 
side; eross-ward, a cross-shaped ward of a lock ; 
cross-webbing, webbing drawn over the saddle- 
tree to strengthen the seat of a saddle; cross- 
winding, a twisting of the surface of masonry, or 
the like; cross-wire, a wire that crosses; spec. 
=cross-hair; eross-wood, a West Indian shrub 
Jacquinia ruscifolia; +cross- work, transverse 
work; adverse action; + work with crosses; 
+ cross-wounded //. a., pierced through with a 
wound ; eross-yard, a pole or spar fastened cross- 
wise. 


1868 J. H. Bunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 393 He had begun a 
*cross action. against the clergyman. 1841 GEN. THOMPSON 
Exerc. (1842) VI. 52 And because there would be no use in 
two thousand men agreeing to die upon balf the food that 
can keep soul and bedy togetber, they either toss up for it 
or play a *cross-and-jostle matcb. 1611 Beaum & Fi. 
King & No K. 1. i, I was run twice through the body, and 
shot i’ th’ head with a *cross arrow. 1874 Knicut Dict. 
AMech., *Cross-axle, 1. a shaft, windlass, or roller worked by 
opposite levers; as the copper-plate printing-press, etc. $ 
2. (Ratlroad Eugineering) a driving-axle with cranks set 
at an angle of 90° with each other. 1875 Gwitt A7chit. 
Gloss. s.v., Handrailing .. is said to be *cross- banded when 
a veneer is laid upon its upper side, witb the grain of the 
wood crossing that of the rail, and the extension of the 
veneer in the direction of its fibres is less tban the breadtb 
of the rail. ¢1450 Lypc. Aver. Alisse 69 Whan he ryngythe 
the *crosbelle. 1797 Netson in Nicolas Disf. I. 416 It 
is recommended .. that all [the seamen] should bave canvas 
*cross-belts. 1858 W. Exuis Visits Aladagascar xiii. 372 
The men wore the white cloth .. round their loins, with 
cross-belts, and cartouche boxes over their naked shoulders. 
1590 NasHe Pasguil’s Afol.1. D iij, Theyr *crosse-blowe 
of Fellowe labourers will not saue theyr ribbes, if they be 
no better Fencers. 1607 Hirron Ws. 1. 449 A counter- 
buffe, or crosse-blow, to the plots .. of carnall and worldly- 
wise men. 1890 G. Saintspury £ss. 17 [He] catalogues 
books as folio, quarto, octavo, and so forth, and then *cross- 
catalogues them as law, physic, divinity and the rest. 1891 
A thenzuut 18 July 94/2 labrahane should therefore cross- 
catalogue .. the work under these headings. 1891 Sco. 
Leader 12 Dec. 4 Heavy weather was experienced by the 
*cross-cbannel steamers. 1892 Daily News 8 Oct. 7/4 Bel- 
fast.. White linens for home and cross-Channel markets. 1823 
CrasseE Technological Dict., *Cross-chocks (Mar.)..pieces of 
timber fay ed across the dead-wood in midships, to make good 
the deficiency of the lower heels of the futtock. 1847 F772. 
R. Agric. Soc. VIII. 1. 34 The miserable system of *cross- 
cropping, or taking two or more white straw crops in suc- 
cession. 1701 S. JEAKE Body Avith, 142 *Cross Daggers of 
Scotland, New Value 11s. 8d. 1862 Smitrs Engineers I. 
283 The workmen erected another pier, using much timber 
In *cross-dogs, bars, and braces. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash 
Dict., To *cross-fant a person, is to pick his pocket by 
crossing your arms in a particular position. 1874 KnicHT 
Dict. Mech., *Cross-file, a file used in dressing out the arms 
or crosses of fine wbeels. It has two convex faces of dife 
ferent curvatures. 1867 B. Osporne in 4/071. Star 9 Apr., 
There is a thing called *cross-fishing, where one line is used 
with different coloured baits, and where both sides of the 
stream are swept. 1715 Leoni Padladio’s Archit. (1742) I. 
62 The Portico with a *cross-grinded Arch. 1874 BouTELL 
Aruts & Ari. ix.173 The simplest variety of hilt. .has..the 
pommel .. the barrel.. and the *cross-guard. 1608 PLar 
Garden of Eden (1653) 158 *Crossehack your cherry trees.. 
in the new moon next after Christmas. /did. 159 All the 
*cross-hackings here mentioned. 1881 Durrietp Don Quix. 
I. 142 You need not fearany*cross-hap. a@ 1625 Boys IVs. 
(1629) 165 Many are so blinded with thesunshine of prosperity 
that they see..no such schoole as the *Crosse-house. 1875 
W. MceIvwraitu Guide Wigtowushire 58 At either end of 
the wide part of this street there is a cross-house. 1892 
Law Tinies XCII1. 196/1 ‘Mayor’s Court’ should be *cross- 
indexed as ‘ Lord Mayor's Court’. 1787 Hist. Eur.in Anu. 
Reg. 134 The *cross letter postage, which had been for many 
years let out to Mr. Allen, 1859 F. A. Grirritus Arti. 
Max. (ed. 9) 110 To *cross lift a gun, or carriage is to move 
it in a direction nearly at right angles to its axis. 1649 tr. 
Behmeu's Epist. (1886) v. § 29 It maketh a *cross-like birth. 
1685 H. More Fora: Prophet. 290 Otherwise the Peri- 
meter of the House had been Cruciform or Cross-like. 
1843 Grud. R. Agric. Soc. 1V.1%. 492 Spring-waggon on the 
equirotal *cross-lock principle. 1597 GERARDE Herbal I. 
ccxv. § 2. 552 Alextha cruciata, *Crosse Mint, or curled 
Mint. 1589 Putrtennam Zug. Poesie ui. (Arb.) 189 Single 
words baue their sence and vnderstanding altered and 
figured many wayes, to wit, by transport, abuse, *crosse- 
naming..change of name. 1857 Turner Don. Archit. III. 
n. vii. 341 In each side of the central buttress is a slit, and 
above it a *cross-oylet. 1847 Secr. Soc. Aid. Ages 343 He 
then threw a *cross-penny..to the court, and went his way. 
19720 Wetton Suffer. Son of God Il. xiv. 377 Looking upon 
Afflictions and *Cross-Providence with Esteem. 1884 BowER 
& Scorr De Bary’s Phaner. 323 The characteristic habit 
of most Monocotyledonous bundles, which is especiall 
evident in *cross-section. 1884 tr. Lotze’s Logic 265 It is 
only necessary that the mass be the same at any cross-section 
of this material line. 1766 T. Pace Art of Shooting 35 If you 
take aim a foot before a *cross shoot at forty yards. /déd. 34 
A hint concerning cross-shooting. 1789 Ess. Shootiug (1791) 
215 To avoid missing a *cross shot, whether it be flying or 
running. 1892 Pa// AfallG. 14 May 4/3 We have what we 
call upon certain sections the *cross-sleeper road. reds G. 
Woon in Gd. Words Dec. 761/1 A Diadem or *Cross Spider 
comes running overherweb. 1891 7iues 12 Jan., To suppress 
the sputtering noises, or ‘*cross-talk", induced in the line 
by currents passing through some neighbouring telegraph 
or telephone line. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. 11. v. 180 
‘*Cross-tig’, and ‘ Scotch and English Jackson’..are played 
at Arbroath high school. 1884 AZanch. Exani. 9 Apr. 5/2 
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The *cross voting was so exceptionally slight that only one 
Liberal voted with the Conservatives. 1703 Moxon Jlech. 
Exerc. 29 You may easily file your *Cross, or Hook-wards, 
wider or deeper. 1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. §& Art I. 27 
Those twistings of the surface which are technically termed 
*cross-windings. 1823 P. Nichotson Pract. Build. 341 A 
thin board, planed true, to point out cross-windings and 
other inequalities of surface. 1882 J. Smitu L£cononmtc 
Plants 143 It derives its name of *Crosswood from. .its 
branches ine produced in whorls of four, thus forining a 
cross. 1434 £. £. Wrlls (1882) 101 A good bordcloth with 
*crosse werk. 1627 F, E. //ist. Edw. [f (1680) 12 There 
might be some cross-work might blast his project. 1582 
T. Watson Centurte of Loue \xi, My Hart *croswounded 
with desire. 1634 Sir 1. Hersert Trav. 193 They erect 
a Tree, with a “crosse-yard fastned to it. 

Crossable (kr?:sab’l), 2. [f. Cross v. +-ABLE.] 
That can be crossed. 

1865 Cartyce Fredk. Gt. VIL. xvi. vill. 233 Plank or raft 
bridge there. will be crossable tomorrow. 1889 Pad/ Alall 
G, 22 Apr. 7/2 To make it crossable for passengers on foot. 

Cross-action: see Cross- b. 

Crossado, non-naturalized form of CRUSADE. 

+ Cross-aisle, Obés., transcpt: see AISLE 3. 


+ Crossaundre. Os. (See quot.) 

1519 Horman Vide. 240 With great pylys of alder rammed 
downe, and with a frame of tymbre called a crossaundre 
[fistuca). 

Cross-axle: see Cross- B, 

Cross-banded: see Cross- B. 

Cross-bar (kr?*sba1), sd. [Cnoss- 4.] 

. A transverse bar; a bar placed or fixed across 
another bar or part of a structure. 

1562 Churchw. Acc. Eltham in Stahlschmidt Bells of Kent 
(1887) 271 A crosbar for the bell. 16xx [see Cross-Barrep]. 
1823 Cranes Techn. Dict. Cross-bars (Mar.), round pieces 
of iron, bent at each end, and used as levers to turn the 
shanks of the anchor. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl, U1. xxvi. 
267 We had already cut up and burned the runners and 
cross-bars of two sledges. 

tb. =Cross-bar shot: see &. Obs. 

1557 WW. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 120 We sent 
them some of our stuffe, crosse barres and chain shot and 
arrowes. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 351 We fir'd above 
joo great Shot, about 50 Cross Bars. 

2. A transverse line or stripe: cf. Bar sé.1 5. 

1599 Sanpys Europe Spec, (1632) 238 In their crossings. . 
the Greeke .. begins his crosse-barre on the right side, and 
the Latin on the left. 1694 Ray in Lett. Lit, AZen (Camden) 
200 A tail. .marked with crosse-bars. 

+3. The ‘bar sinister’, the heraldic mark of ille- 
gitimacy. Ods. 

1655 Futter Ch, /list. 1. v. § 13 To shew that no Crosse- 
barre of Bastardy. .can bolt Grace out of that Heart, wherein 
God will have it to enter, 1732 Gentleman Iustr. (ed. 10) 
1x (D.) Few are in love with Cross-bars, and to be brother to 
’ a by-blow is to be a bastard once removed. 

+4. fg. An impediment, hindrance, obstruction ; 
an untoward circumstance, misfortune. Ods. 

1583 Stanyuurst Aevne/s u. (Arb.) 46 Hence grew my cros- 
bars. 1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle iii.1151 But now this boy, 
which stands as a crosse-barre Twixt him and home, doth all 
his fortunes marre. 

5. Comtd., as cross-bar window ; cross-bar shoe, 
= bar-shoe (see BaR 56.1 30); cross-bar shot, 
orig. a ball with a bar projecting on each side of 
it; later, a projectile which expanded on leaving the 
gun into the form of a cross, with one quarter of the 
ball at each radial point: cf. BAr-sHot. 

1675 Lond, Gaz, No. 1030/4 A light gray Mare .. lame in 
the neer Foot before, and a *Cross-bar shoe under the same 
Foot. 1s9x Raveicu Last Fight Rev.(Arb.) 19 Discharged 
with *crossebar shot. 1627 Carr. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
xiv. 67 Crosbar-shot is also a round shot, but it hath a long 
spike of Iron cast with it as if it did goe tborow the middest 
of it. x 4 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) 1. 453 Something 
like the chain or cross bar shot used in sea engagements, 
only instead of a bar between, the whole consisted of seven 
balls. 1867 SuvtH Sa@zlor’s Word-bk., Cross-bar-shot..when 
folded it presented a..complete shot. 

Cross-bar (krp'sba:1, krp:sba'1), v.  [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To furnish with cross-bars; to put or 
set bars across. 

1616 Surrt. & Marxn. Country Farme 318 These hiues 
you must crosse-barre within with clouen stickes. /éid. 703. 

b. To mark with cross-bars; to draw bars or 
stripes across, 

1805 W. Taytor in Robberds fem. Il. 97 And suppose 
you bave received it and cross-barred it [a manuscript] where 
necessary. 1861 THorxsury Turner (1862) I. 336 Some 
glancing sunshine cross-barring a sail. 

+2. fg. To obstruct, bar the way of. Ods. 

1680 Hon, Hodge & Ralsh 22 There’s an unlucky Gentle- 
man, that Cross-bars them in their designs. 

Cro'ss-barred, f/. a. [f. prec. sb. or vb. + 
-ED.} Furnished with cross-bars, having bars 
placed across ; marked with cross-bars or stripes. 

3611 Cotcr., Crofsée, the crosse-barre of a window ; also, 
a window so crosse-barred, 1624 Heywoop Gunaik. v. 225 
Ahorse-litter seeled and crosse-bard with gads of steele and 
plates of yron. 1667 Mito ?. L. 1v. 190 Substantial dores, 
Cross-barrd and bolted fast. 1677 Lond. Gas. No. 1245/4 
The other [Gown] purple and white single Crossbarr’d 
Lutestring. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 311 ® 1 Her Chamber 
Windows are cross-barred. 1891 Daily News 7 Sept. 3/3 
[The gown] was grey, crossbarred down tbe back and front 
with broad bands of black velvet. 

Cro‘ss-beak. =Cnross-BILL. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoxnry 11. 242/1 The Crosbeak is a 
thick and short Billed Bird. 178 G. Write Sedborne u. vii. 
(1853) 176 Considerable flocks of crossbeaks. 
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Cross-beam (krp'sbim). [Cross- 4.] A bcam 
placed across some part of a structure or mechan- 
1sm; a transvcrse beam. 

1594 I. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. 1, 96 They want 
neither the bellowes, nor the crosse-beame, nor the cordes.. 
nor the organ pipes. 161x CotcR., 7raversin, A crosse- 
beame, or peece of timber, in a ship, etc, 1706 Pinups (ed. 
Kersey), Cross-piece or Cross-beam, a Beam laid a-cross 
another: Ina Ship, it is a great piece of Timber that goes 
a-cross two other pieces call'd Bitts, and to which the Cable 
is fasten’d when the Ship rides at Anchor. 1825 Woop 
Ratlroads 146 The piston rods ., are attached to the cross- 
beams [in Stephenson’s Killingworth locomotive]. 1844 
Dickens Mart, Chuz. xxxi, The old oak roof supported by 
cross-beams. i 

Cross-bearer (kr)'sb@o:ra1), [Cross- 1,] 

I. One who bears, wears, or carrics a cross. 

1. An attendant who carrics a cross in a proces- 

sion or rcligious ceremony ; he who bears an arch- 


bishop’s cross before him. 

1568 Grarton Chron, II. 58 Thomas Becket... through the 
instigation of certain about him, but chiefely of his crosse- 
bearer. 1644 Evetyn Diary 23 Nov., The Crosse-bearer on 
horseback, with two Priests at each hand on foote. 1726 
Ayuirre Parergon 94 He has. .the Bishop of Rochester(Time 
was) for his Cross-bearer, 1840 Hoop Uf the Rhine 186 
Besides a cross-bearer and flag-bearer, there were..a score 
of regular attendants all carrying lighted tapers. 

One who wears a cross in sign of a vow; sec. 
applied to certain officers of the Inquisition pledged 
to prosecute heretics, 

1731 CHANDLER tr. Limborch’s [fist. Inguis. 1. 191 There 
is another sort of them, called Cross-Bearers, instituted by 
Dominick, to whom he gave such Constitutions. .as obliges 
them vigorously to prosecute Hereticks. 

3. fig. One who ‘takes up his cross’ and follows 
Christ. 

1540 CoverDALE Fruit/, Less. i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 294 
Make us true cross-bearers and followers of thee. 

II. cross-bearer. [from Cross a., Cross- 4.] 

4. (See quot.) 

1874 Kwicut Dict. 3fech., Cross-bcarer, the transverse 
bars supporting the grate-bars of a furnace. 

Cro'ss-bearings. aut. [Cross a, or adv.] 
The bearings of two or more points taken from 
a point of reference so as to give their angular 
distance from each other, or, when their positions 
are known, to plot the position of a ship on a 
chart. 

x809 Visc. Vatentia Voy. India, ete. (1811) II. viii. 342 
Its distance was ascertained to be seventy miles, by a set of 
cross bearings taken from the island. 1857 R. Tomes Amer. 
tt Fapan xiii. 310 On taking the cross-bearings, it was found 
. that the ships had not shifted their places a mile. 

Cross-bedding, -belt: see Cross- B. 

Cro‘ss-bevnch. [Cross @., Cross- 4.] A 
bench placed at right angles to other benches. 
spec. In the House of Lords, at Westminster, cer- 
tain benches so placed, on which independent or 


neutral members sometimes sit. 

1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. p. xvii, He 
seated himself upon the cross benches, an unusual position 
to take in the House of Lords. 1849 Ht. Martineau Hist#. 
Eng. 1. 15 The cross-benches of neutrality in the House of 
Commons. 1884 Pad! Mal! G.15 Feb. 3/1 Lord Granville’s 
answer to Lord Wemyss’s demand for more cross-benches is 
one of the neatest things on record. . 

b. atirib., esp. in the phrase cro‘ss-bench mind. 

1884 Lp. Granvitte Sf. in Ho. Lords (Padi Mall G.15 
Feb. 3.1), Individually .. I have no great sympathy with the 
cross-bench mind.. While. .I prefera good Liberal Iamafraid 
I also prefer even a good Tory to those wbo are neither fish, 
fowl, flesh, nor good herring. 1884 Dx. Arcytt Sf. in Ho. 
Lords 7 July, It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the cross-bench mind. 

Hence Cro:ss-be‘ncher, one who occupies a cross- 
bench, or asserts his independency of party; Cro:ss- 
be nchedness, 

1885 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 456 Though posing as a cross- 
bencher, the author writes in a strong Tory spirit of 
Nationalism, 1885 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 101/2 Cross-benched- 
ness has not exactly been justified of all her children. 

Cro‘ss-bi‘as, sb. [Cross a.] A bias or in- 
clination running athwart or counter to another. 

1678 Marve. Growth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 357 So 
various were the several interests, and crossbiasses. 

So Cross-bi'as v., to give a cross-bias to. Cross- 
biased f/. a., subject to cross-biases. + Cross- 
bi-‘asness, tendency to go athwart or contrary, 
waywardness, 

1633 G. Hersert Affiction ix, Temple 39 Thus doth thy 
power crosse-bias me. 1652 Bextowes Theoph. xu. |xi. 227 
Cross-biasnesse to Grace our ruine spinn’d. 1844 Marc. 
Futter Wom. 19th C. (1862) 386, I leave Italy... hoping. .to 
return, but fearing that may not be permitted in my ‘cross- 


biased ’ life. 


Crossbill (kr?sbil). [Cross 2. 1b.] A bird of 
the genus Loxza (family Fringi/lide), having the 
mandibles of the bill curved so as to cross each 
other when the bill is closed; found in the north 
of Europe and America, and in Japan, The Com- 
mon Crossbill is Z. curvtrostra. 

Be) WittucHsy Ornith. 248. 1713 Dernam Phys. 
Theol. (1723) 193 The Loria, or Cross-Bill, whose Bill is 
thick and strong, with the ips crossing one another. teed 
PENNANT Zool. (1768) II. 279 The Grosbeak and Crossbill 
come here but seldom. 1829 IX. Jesse Fr7d. Val. 182 That 
rare bird the Crossbill. .occasionally visits the orchards. 
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Hence Cro‘ss-billed a., having the mandibles 
crossed, like the birds of the genus Loxia. 
1766 Pexnant Zool. (heading), Cross-billed Grosbeak. 


Cross-bill, cross bill. Zaz. [Cnoss a. 6, 
Cross- 9.] A bill filed in Chancery by a defendant 
against the plaintiff or other co-defendants in the 
same suit. b. A bill of exchange given in con- 
sideration of another bill (Wharton). 

1637 in Sedect. Hard. Alisc. (1793) 315 Vhat their honours 
will be pleased to accept of a cross bill against the prelates. 
1678 Gutter //ia?. 11. ili, 655 Who, putting in a new cross- 
bill, May traverse th’ action. 1768 Biacksione Comm. IIT. 
448 If he {the defendant) has any relief to pray agamst the 
plaintiff, he must do it by an original bill of his own, which 
1s called accross bill. 1883 Law Nef. 11 Q. Bench Div. 466 
A counter-claiin is like a cross-bill under the former practice 
in equity, which fell with the original bill. 

Cross-birth . see Cross- B 

t Cro‘ssbi:te, v. Os. Also 6-7 crosbite. 
[Cross- 6.] 

1. trans. To bite the biter; to cheat in return; to 
cheat by outwitting; to ‘take in’, gull, deceive. 

1532 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 30 If ye lack contraries, to 
crosbite him withall, I shall lend you a pair of the same sive 
that his cheats be. 19x Greext Disc. Coosnage Yo Reader, 
When a broaking knaue cros-biteth a Gentleman with a bad 
comnioditie. 1672 WycnerLey Love fn Wood v. vi, Fortune 
our foe.. By none but thee our projects are cross-bit, 1717 
Prior Adma in, 365 As Nature slily had thought fit, he 
some by-ends to cross-bite wit. 1823 Scott Peveril xxviii, 
If your Grace can..throw out a hint to crossbite Saville, 
it will be well. 

2. To attack or censure bitingly or bitterly. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xii. 5 He crossebyteth the 
courtly clawebackes {sed aulicos calumniatores perstringit]. 
1s8x Rich Farezqwed/ (1846) 154 She .. would crossbite hym 
with tauntes and spitefull quippes. 1685 F. Spence //onuse 
of Medici 436 Vhe Pope.. unwilling to incense him by 
fruitlesly cross-biting his election. 1697 Cotrier Ess. Alor. 
Subj. i. 709) 74 Cross biting a Country Evidence, and 
frighting him out of Truth, and his Senses. : 

Hence + Cro-ssbite sé., a cheat, trick, swindle, 
deception ; +Cro-ssbiter, one who ‘crossbites ’, 
a swindler; + Cro‘ssbiting v/. sd. and Zi. a. 

1s9t Grezne Disc. Coosnage To Rdr., When the nip, 
which the common people call a cutpurse, hath a cros-bite 
by some bribing officer. 1692 Wacstarre Vind. Carol. xxvi. 
120 Unless he could give them the Cross-bite. 1711 Pucke 
Club (1817) 98 Besides the danger of a cross-bite. 1592 
Greene Groat’s IV, Wit D iv b, ‘Vhe legerdemaines of nips, 
foysts, conicatchers, crosbyters. 1656 Ear Mono. Adz. 
fr. Parnass. 185 Dame Nature, who greatly hates cheaters, 
and crosbiters. 1576 Wnetstone Rocke of Regard 50(N.) 
Crosbiting, a kind of cousoning under the couler of friend. 
ship. 1615 CHAPMAN Odyss. xv. 551 The cross-biting Phoe- 
nicians. 1674 Corton Compl. Gamester, Vhey effect their 
purpose by cross-biting, or some other dexterity. «1734 
NortH £xamm. 1. ii. § 1. (1740) 55 Affronts, Tergiversations, 
Crossbitings, personal Reflections, and such like. 


Cro‘ss-bond. &27rick-laying. [Cross a] A 
bond in which a course of ‘stretchers’ altcrnates 
with one of alternate ‘stretchers’ and ‘ headers’ so 
as to break joint with it and also with the ncxt row 
of stretchers. 

1876 L£ncycl, Brit. 1V. 461/2 The mediaval brick buildings 
in nortb-east of Germany are worked in Flemish bond, or as 
it is there called ‘cross-bond’. 


Cro’ss-bones, sd. /. [Cross- 4c.] <A figure 
of two thigh-bones laid across each other in the 
form of the letter X, usually placed under the figure 


of a skull, as an emblem of death. 

1798 CANNING, etc. Anti-Jacobin, Rovers, A subterranean 
vault..with coffins, ’scutcheons, death’s heads and cross- 
bones. 1826 Miss Mitrorp Vrd/age Ser. 11.1863) 898 She was 
a perpetual sremento mort; a skull and cross-bones would 
hardly have been more efficacious. 1885 Runciman Shippers 
§ Sh. 86 Half a score of us had been under the crossbones 
[i.e. pirate’s flag]. _ ” 

Cross-bow (kr)'sbau . [Cross- 3b.] 

1. A medizval weapon consisting of a bow fixed 
across a wooden stock, having a groove or barrel 
for the missile and a mechanism for holding and 
Teleasing the string, used for shooting bolts, stones, 


arrows, etc.; an ARBALEST. 

1432-so tr. //igden 1, 297 Crosse bawes or staffe slynges. 
1548 [Tati Chron. go ‘Then the arrowes flewe out cf the long 
bowes..the quarrelles out of the crosse bowes. 1581 J. Bett 
Haddon's Answ. Osor.147 Stones..violently whirled out of 
a Crossebow. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arms War 40 The Ancients 
had two kinds of Cross: bows, the one which shoot Darts or 
Quarrels, and the other which threw Stones; these were 
called Badistae, and the other Catufudtac. 1798 COLERIDGE 
Anc. Mar. 1. xx, With my cross-bow I shot the Albatross. 
a186z Buckie Jfise, Wks. (1872) 1. 343 The cross bow is 
said to have been used in the battle of ITastings. 

2. transf. ( pl.) Men armed with cross-bows ; 


crossbowmen, as a force. 

ersrr sf Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 34/2, .x. M. 
knyghtes on horsbacke .vi. M. Crosse bowes. @ 1533 Lp. 

SeRNERS /{/uon cxxix. 473 Theyr botys well garnysshyd 
with men, archars and crosbowes. 1599 IJaxcuvt / ey. I. 
20, 50 men of warre. .together with 20 crosbowes, 

3. attrib, and Comb., as cross-bow case, -maker, 
match, rack, shot. 

1530 Patsor, 211/1 Crosbowe case, carguas. Crosbowe 
maker, arcbalestrier, 1570 Dee Math. I’ref. 35 The force 
of the Crossebow Racke 1s.. here, demonstrated. 1632 1 
Havywarp tr. Biondi’s Eromena 150 Having one arme little 
better than lost by a Crosbow-shot. 1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 
1121.6 Samuel Smith Crosbow-Maker near T'emple-bar, 


CROSSBOWER. 


London. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. Il. 189 A 
great cross-bow match at Heidelberg. 

+ Crossbower (krp'sbdua1). Obs. 
-ER.] =next. 

1590 Sir J. SmytH Disc. Weapons 45b, Crosse-bowers and 
<Archers on horsebacke, @ 1618 Rareicn /uvent. Shipping 
22 The French had 12000 Crosbowers Genowaies by Sea. 

Crossbowman (kr)’sbdumn). An archer with 
a’ crossbow ; a soldier armed with a crossbow. 

c1s00 Jedusine 132 A thousand men of armes, & C cros- 
bowe men. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biond?’s Eromena 11 He 
armed her with twise as many crossebow-men as souldiers. 
1777 Rosertson Hist. Amer. (1778) II. v. 9 Thirty-two 
were cross-bow-men. 1843 Prescott Afexico (1850) I. 372 
The artillery, the arquebusiers, and crossbowmen, were to 
support one another. 


Cro‘ss-bred, ///. a. (Cf. next and Cross- 8.] 
Bred from parents of different species or varieties ; 
hybrid, mongrel. (Also adsoé, as 5b.) 

1856 Farmer's Mag. Jan. 70 In regard to cross-bred 
animals. 1887 Daily News 1 Dec. 2/1 Whether the Here- 
ford is to beat the Devon, or the cross-bred the Highlander. 
1892 /éid. 1 Feb. 2/7 Wools, both Botany and cross-breds. 

Cro‘ss-bree'd,v. [Cross adv.] To breedacross 
he lines which separate varieties or races ; to breed 
‘animals or plants) from individuals of different 
species or races. Hence Cro:ss-bree:ding v6/, sé. 

1675 WycneRLeY Country Wife u.i, They are come to 
think cross breeding for themselves best, as well as for their 


dogs and horses. 
Cross-breed (krp'sbr7d), sé. [Cf. prec. and 


Cross a.] A breed of animals (or plants) produced 
by crossing ; a mongrel or hybrid breed ; ¢vazsf.an 


animal of such a breed. Also fi. 

1774 WILKES Corr. (1805) IV. 185 The family of monsieur 
Louvet..emigrated to England; and mace a cross-breed 
with those whofete.]. 1844 DisRaeLi Contugsdy ul. v, It 
seems to me a barren thing, this Conservatism, an unhappy 
cross-breed ; the mule of politics that engenders nothing. 
1890 Sfectatfor 13 Dec., Both prizes for the cross-breeds 
were won by crosses of shorthorn with the Scotcli breeds. 

Cro‘ss-bu'n. [Cross- 3c.] A bun indented 
with a cross, commonly eaten on Good Friday. 

1733 Poor Robin's Almunackin Brand Pop. Antiq. (1873) 
1. 154 Good Friday comes this month, the old woman 
runs With one or two a penny lot cross buns. 1791 
BosweL_t Fohuson g Apr. an. 1773 Being Good Friday, 
I breakfasted with him on tea and cross-buns. 1859 SaLa 
Tw. round Clock (1861) 80 What becomes of all the cold 
crossbuns after Good Friday? 

Cro‘ss-bu'ttock, 54. [app. f. Cross prep. + 
Burrock ; in form an adj. uscd absolutely.) A 
peculiar throw over the hip made use of in wrestling 
and formerly in pugilism: see quot. 1808. 

{1690 D’UrFey Collin's Walk ii. 74 (Farmer) When th’ 
hardy Major..To make quick end of fight prepares, By 
Strength ore buttock cross to hawl him, And with a trip 
7 th’ Inturn maul him.] 1714 [see Buttock sé. 6]. 1749 
Fievpinc Zone Foncs xu. v, All the various stops, blows, 
cross-buttocks, &c. incident to combatants. 1808 Sporting 
Mag. XXX. 247 A cross-buttock in pugilism is, when the 


[f. prec. + 


party, advancing his right leg and thigh, closes with his ° 


antagonist, and catching him with his right arm, or giving 
a round blow, throws him over his right hip, upon his 
head, 1886 7zses 24 Apr. 5/5 Clark won easily, ..throwing 
his man with a cross-buttock. 

Hence Cro‘ss-bu'ttock v. ¢razis., to throw with 
a cross-bnttock (also jfig.); Cro‘ss-bu'ttocker, 
one who cross- buttocks ; a cross-buttock. 

1826 Disraeti Viv. Grey vi. i, An unexpected cross- 
buttocker floored the incautious and unscientific Grafen- 
berg. 1878 Brownine /vels Crotsic 107 Hardly that hum- 
bug Could thus cross-buttock thee. 1889 W. ARMSTRONG 
Wrestling (Badm. Libr.) 199 Should the stroke fail there is 
no help for the unfortunate cross-buttocker. /6z, A much 
lighter hold is required for the purpose of cross-buttocking 
your man. 

+ Cro'ss-ca'per. Oés. [Cross- 9.] ?Some 
kind of caper or movement in dancing ; cf. Cross- 
cuT, Cross-point. Said usually of a tailor, and 
often fg. in application. 

1622 Massincer Mirg. Mart. iv. i, Had a tailor seen her 
At this advantage, he, with his cross capers, Had ruffled her 
by this. 1627 F, E. //ést. Ecdzv. 1 (1680) 31 His ends go 
not their ways, but with Cross-capers. 1634 Forp 7. Iar- 
beck u. iti, Sketow [a tailor}. For fashioning of shapes and 
cutting a cross-caper, turn me off to my trade again. 1783 
Ainsworti Lat. Dict. (Morell) 1. s. v. Cafer, A cross caper, 
Subsultatto, 

licnce ‘++ Cross-ca‘perer. 

1607 Dexker Kxts. Conjur. (1842) 36 All the crosse- 
caperers beeing placd in strong rankes and an excellent 
oration cut out..perswading thenito sweat out their braines 
in deuising new cuts, new French collers [etc. }. 

Cross-catalogue, -channel, -chock: sec 
Cross- B. 

+ Cro‘ss-cloth. O¢s. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

1. £ccl. A cloth or hanging before the rood. 

154% Churchiv. Acc. St. Giles, Reading 61 For emendyng 
of the Crosse clothe iiij4. 1550 in Glasscock Ree. S¢. 
Michacls, ip. Stortford 1888) 134 Item 1 cros clothe of 
sylke and another of Pewke. 1566 in Peacock Eng. Ch. 
furniture (1866) 32 Item one crose clothe—made awaie. 

2. A linen cloth worn across the forehead. 

1580 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 41 The Nurses also of Sparta 
use. .to bring up their Children, without swadling. .or having 
on their heads Cross-clothes. 1589 Jaffe w. Satchel 
I) iv b, fle make him pull his powting crosscloath ouer his 
beetle browes. 1617 Moryson /¢zz. ui. iv. i. 168 Many 
Weare such crosse-clothes or furchead clothes as our women 
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use when they are sicke. 1699 F. Bucc Quakerism Exp. 20 
Two Neckcloths, and four double Cross-cloths for a Woman. 

+ Cro'ss-clout. Ods. =prec. 2. 

17.. Chrispine & Chrispianus (N.), Head bands, swaddle 
bands, cross clouts, bibs. 

Cro‘ss-co‘rner. [Cross a.] The corner of 
a quadrilateral diagonally opposite to another. A¢ 
cross-corners with: fig. directly opposite or contrary 
to. Hence (so2ce-2wd.) Cross-co'rnerness. 

1809-12 Mar. Epcewortn A ésentee ix, Set the sea-cale at 
this corner, and put down the grass cross-corners. 1892 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in New Review Feb. 225 Private idiosyn- 
crasies which. .place them at cross-corners with the rest of 
their race. 1884 /dlustr. Loud, News 10 May 442/2 Ponder- 
ing..on the cross-cornerness‘of things in general. 


Cro‘ss-country, @ [Cxoss- 10.] Across 
the country transverscly to the great highways; 
across the fields, etc., instead of following the 


roads. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller! 1. 316 We had a 
cross-country road back to Alost. 1786 Cowrer Gratitude 
20 These carpets..Oh spare them, ye knights of the boot, 
Escaped from a cross country ride! 1885 H. O. Forses 
Nat. Wandr. E. Archip. 191 The main cross-country road 
to Bencoolen, 

Cro‘ss-cou'ple, v. [Cross- 6.] ‘rans. To 
couple things that do not naturally go together. 
Hence + Cro‘ss-cou‘ple 5/., Cro‘ss-cou'pling v4/. 
sé., Puttenham’s term for the rhetorical figure 
synaciosts, ‘whereby hcterogeneous things were 
combined or attributed to one person.’ 

1589 Puttenniam Eng. Pocsie i. xix. (Arb.) 216 Another 
figure which..may well be called. .the Cross-couple [»arg. 
Synectosis, or the Crosse copling]. 1681-6 Scorr Chr. Life 
u. 363 There will be no more..such cross-coupling of Pros- 
perity with Vice and Misery with Virtue. 

Cro‘ss-course, 56. Avining. [Cross- 4.] 
A vein or lode (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein or lode at an angle; also= CRoss-cur 


SOuze 

180z Prayrair /iustr, Huttou. Th. 254 Intersected nearly 
at right angles by other mineral veins called Cross Courses. 
1882 Rep. Geol. Explor. 13 A sbort cross-course was put in 
intersecting the lode. 

+ Cro'ss-course, @. Obs. [CRoss- 10.] Run- 
ning athwart the straight course of things. 

1632 C. Downine State Eccl. Kingd. (1634) 51 All was 
inade sure..by the elective assent of the supreme Nobilitie, 
without any cross-course conditions (as falls out) when the 
souldiers or people elect. 

Cro'ss-cro‘sslet. Her. (Cf. CrossLeT 2.] A 
cross having the extremity of each arm in the form 
of a small cross. 

1486 Bk. St. Aléans, Her. B iij b, Cros croslettis and Cros 
flory. ¢1630 Rispon Surv. Devout. § 128. (1810) 134 Three 
lions between six cross croslets. 1864 BouTeL, Heraldry 
Hist. & Pop. xxi. § 5 (ed. 3) 361 A chevron between three 
crosses-crosslets sa. 


Cro‘ss-cut, sé. [Cross- 4a, b.] 
1. (Usually cross cut.) A cut or cutting across or 
from side to side ; a direct path between two points, 


transverse or diagonal to the main way. 

1800 Sfrrit Pub, Frils. 1V. 186 If you have occasion to 
travel frequently to one place, take all the cross cuts. 
1837 R. Exvtison Avrhstead 27 Deep cross-cuts lurk the 
treacherous shrubs below. 1876 Bancrorr //ist. U.S. V. 
xIv. 492 He knew the by-ways..and the cross-cuts and 
roads as far as Brunswick. 

2. Afining. A cutting across the course of a vein, 
or across the general direction of the workings. 

1789 J. Wittiams Alin. Kingdom (1810) I, 312 It is.. 
proper to push forward cross cuts from your first trench 
every way. 1851 GREENWELL Coal-trade Tcrms Northuimb, 
& Durh. 20 Crosscut, an excavation driven at an acute 
angle to the direction of the cleavage or cleat. 1872 Ray- 
MOND Sfaftst, Aftnes 326 A cross-cut is being run from the 
main shaft..95 or 100 feet below the surface. 

3. A step in dancing. 

1842 Dickens Amer, Notes (1850) 62/2 Single shuffle, 
double shuffle, cut and cross-cut. 

4. Short for Cross-cut file. see next, 2. 

1831 J. Hottann Afannf. Afefal 1. 302 For working iron 
..the single lines are closely cut over diagonally and the 
file becomes a cross-cut. 

Cro‘ss-cut, 2. 

1. Adapted for cross-cutting. 

1828 WEBSTER, Cross: u/-saw, a saw managed by two men, 
one at each end for sawing large logs or trees across. 1874 
Knicut Dict. Mech. Cross-cut Chisel, a chisel with a 
Narrow edge and considerable depth, used in cutting a 
groove in iron. 1880 Dlackw. Afag. Feb. 173 Large trees 
mostly sawn down by the cross-cut saw. 

2. [Cross- 8.] Cut across or transversely ; having 
transverse cuts; esp. of a file, having two sets of 
tecth crossing each cther diagonally. 

1833 J. Hontawo Manuf ALetal UW. 127 The files used by 
the whitesmith upon cold work are mostly of the cross-cut 
description. 1883 E. Pexnecy-Evcmnirst Cream Letcestcrsh. 
135 A deep cross-cut fallow. 

Cro:ss-cu't, v. [Cross- 6.] ¢rans. To cut 
across or transversely. 

1590 Spenser F.Q. ut. x. 59 A.. humour rancorous..That 
..Cios-cuts the liver with internall smart. 1655 CuLPEPPER 
Riverius u. iii. 67 Ina Medium [in Optics] that is Convex 
and thick, the species are..broken,;and as it were cross-cut. 
1793 SMEATON /dystone LL. § 108 ‘The quarry-men proceed 
to cross-cut the large flats. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (cd. 4) 1. 377 The plough. .drawn across the field, and 
cross-cutting the uncut ribs of grass, 


CROSSETTE, 


+ Cro‘ss-days, sb. f/. Obs. [Cross- 3 a.] 

1. The Rogation Days, or three days preceding 
Ascension Day. 

1501 Plumpton Corr. 152 From Lyncolns Inn, at London, 
this tuesday in the crose dayes. 1641 Best /arw. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 9 ‘The onely time for putting of fatte weathers is 
aboute Easter and Crosse days, 

2. Days of persecution when the ‘ cross’ has to 
be borne. (Probably with allusion to sense 1.) 

1554 Puiror Exam. & Writ. (Parker Soc.) 246 Wherefore 
contend in these cross days, which be the love-days of God 
towards us. Rams . 

Cro'ss-divi‘sion. [Cross- 9.] The division 
of any group according to more than one principle 
of division at the same time, so that the species cut 
across one another and produce confusion ; an in- 
stance of such an intersecting division. 

1828 Wiatety Rhet. in Excycl. Metrop. 246/1 Arguments 
are divided according to several different principles .. And 
these cross-divisions have proved a source of endless per- 
plexity to the Logical and Rhetorical student. 1887 FowLer 
Deduct. Logic 60 A division ..of men into Frenchmen, 
Asiatics, the unproductive classes, and barbarians, would 
be a cross-division. 

+ Cro‘ss-dollar, Oés. [Cross- 3 ¢.] A Spanish 
dollar, having a cross on the reverse (as was thecase 
at the end of the 17th c.). 

1689 Loud, Gaz. No. 2444/4 About go/. in Spanish Money 
and Cross Dollars. 1704 J/bzd. 4029/1 Cross Dollars, 
Eighteen Peny-weight, Four Shillings and Four Pence 
Three Farthings. 

Crosse (krgs). [a. F. crosse:—OF. croce = It. 
croccta, hockey-stick, etc.: see Crose.] The im- 
plement used in the game of lacrosse for catching and 
throwing the ball, consisting of a long shank curved 
round at the end, with a net stretched across from 
the curve to the shank. Also called /acrosse-stick. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Crosse, var. of Ckos# Oés., crosier. 

Crossear, -ier, obs. ff. Crostrr. 

Crossed (krpst), a. Also crost. 
and v, + -ED.] 

1. Marked with a cross, or with the sign of the 
cross; bearing or wearing a cross; having taken 
the cross. + Crossed friars: = CRUTCHED friars. 

1494, 1530 [see Cru1cHED]. 1529 7est. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
276 To be beried..under a crossed stone. 1625 PurcHas 
Pilgrims u. 1226 Many crossed Nobles were assembled at 
Lions, to goe to the Holy Land. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) III. 341 The animal is called the crost fox. 1795 
tr. Alercter’s Fragments 11. 426 Her crossed and mitred 
son. 1851 Dickens Child's Hist, Eng. xv. 124 White- 
crossed .. they rushed into the fight. 

2. Placed or lying across each other; marked 
with lines drawn across ; (of a letter) written with 
lines crossing at right angles. 

1834 Mepwin Angler iz Wales 1. 235 A line..to which 
they attach several large crossed hooks. 1865 TRoLLore 
Belton Est. i. 8 She did not .. correspond with other girls 
by means of crossed letters. 1877 Punch LXXIL. 280/1 
‘Crossed cheques’ are only payable through bankers. 

3. jig. Thwarted, opposed, etc. 

1621 Lapy M. Wrotn Urania 203 All fortunes pass’d in 
mycross’d loue. 16¢1tr. Zvtzltanne’s Frands Rom, Monks 
227 How great achange crost Desires are able to produce 
in the Body of man. 1798 Lanpor Gedir Wks. 1846 II. 
488 Lest. .crost ambition Iose his lofty aim. : 

+b. Having a ‘cross’ to bear; afflicted. Ods. 

a 1732 T. Boston Crook i Lot (1805) 99 The afflicted 
crossed party..is a gainer thereby, if his spirit is brought 
down to it. i 

4. Crossed (out): a. obliterated or cancelled by 
crossing lines ; b. HVatchmaking: see quot. 1874. 

1874 Knicnt Dict. Afech., Crossed out, when the web of 
a wheel is sawed and filed away so as to leave a cross of 
four spokes or arms, it is said to be crossed out. 1884 F. 
J. Britten Watch & Clocknt. 69 [A] crossed out wheel. 

+Cro‘sser!, Obs.rare—1. [f. Cross 56.; cf. 
CruciB_E, Crvsige.] A small lamp. 

1483 Cath. Aug?. 84 A Crosser, cructbuluim, lucubrum. 

Crosser * (kr)'sa1). [f. Cross v.+-ER1.] One 
who crosses, in various senses; one who makes the 
sign of the cross; one who thwarts, opposes, or 
contravenes; one who passes over, etc. 

1565 CALFHILL Axsw. Treat. Crosse (1846) 82, 1 know the 
most crossers are not the best Christians. 1598 CHAPMAN 
lliad \. 229 Any crosser of thy lust. 1654 Wnittock 
Zootontia 104 An obstinate crosser of men wiser than him- 
selfe, 1876 Bircn Rede Lect. Egypt 23 The crossers of the 
desert. 

+ Cro‘sset!. Obs. (ad. F. crotsctte, dim. of 
croix cross.) A small cross; = CROSSLET. 

1610 Guitum fferaldry 11. vii. (1660) 84 He beareth Gules, 
a Fesse between three Crossets. 1656 Heviin Surv. France 
137 They..beat down all those little crossets. 

t+ Cro'sset 2, Obs. [ad. F. crossettes see next.] 
A slip or cutting of a plant, cut under a joint with 
a small projecting knob left to form an eye. 

1616 Surrt. & Markn. Country Farme 596 Yo make 
good choice therefore of crossets to plant new vines of. 
Lbid. 597 The crossets do put forth rootes of themselues. 

|| Crossette (krpse't), Arch. [F. crossette, in 
16th c. evocette, dim. of croce, crosse crutch, crook, 
staff, etc.: sec CrosE.] A projection or ear in the 
architrave or casing around a door- or window- 
opening, at the junction of the jamb and head ; 


[f. Cross 56, 


CROSS-EXAMINE. 


also a shoulder or ledged projection in the voussoir 
of a built-up architrave or flat arch, which rests in 
a corresponding recess in the adjoining voussoir 
and strengthens the construction ; sce quot. 1819, 

1730-6 Bairy (folio), Creseffe..the returns in the corners 
of .. door cases or window-frames, 1819 P. NicioLson 
Archit, Dict. 1. 303 Crosettes, in the decorations of aper- 
tures, the trusses or consoles on the flanks of the architrave, 
under the cornice. 1853 in Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict. 1876 
Gwitt Archit. Gloss., Crossettes ..the small projecting 
pieces .. in arch stones, which hang upon the adjacent 
stones. y 

Cro:ss-exa’mine, v. [Cross- 6c.] 

1. @rans. ‘Yo examine by cross-questioning; to 
examine by qnestions adapted to check the results 
of previous examination; to examine minutely or 


repeatedly. (In quot. 1664 Asenorous.) 

1664 Burcer //ucd. . ili, 1137 A Monster.. Had cross-ex- 
amin'd both our Ilose, And plunder'd all we had to lose. 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety(J.\, If we may but cross-cxamine and 
interrogate their actions against their words, these will soon 
confess the invalidity of their solemnest confessions, 1848 
Macavutay //ist. Ang. 11. 94 ‘The accused party was fur- 
nished with no copy of the charge. He was examined and 
crossexamined. 

2. spec. Vo subject (a witness who has alrcady 
given evidence on behalf of one side in a legal 
action) to an examination by the other side, with 
the purpose of shaking his testimony or eliciting 
from him evidence which favours the other side. 

3697 in Cumbrid, & Westm. Archvol, Soc. Traus. VI11. 
sot This Exceptant did then by his Councell..Crosse Ex- 
amine the Witnesses produced..on the Respondents behalfe. 
3952 J. Loutnian orm of Process ed. Ae ‘The Prose- 
cutor first examines the Witnesses produced against the 
Prisoner, and then the Prisoner may cross-examine thein. 
1755 JOHNSON, Cross-e.raniine, to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary party. A/od. The 
witness was severely cross-examined, bur without shaking 
her cvidcnce on any material point. 
llence Cro:ss-examina tion, the action of cross- 
examining ; Cro:ss-exa’‘miner, -examining. 

1827 Bentnam Ration, Evid. Wks. 1843 VI. 378 Complete- 
ness of the mass of evidence .. is..an object at which, by 
cross-examination and a variety of other means, English 
procedure never ceases toaim. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 103/1 
In a court of common law .. the cross-examination of a wit- 
ness follows and is founded upon what the witness has stated 
in his examination in chief. 1864 Bowren Legic xiii. 429 
Very few..can be trusted to report their own observations, 
until they have undergone a severe cross-examination. 1838 
Dickens O. Twist xxxi, ‘Why not?’ demanded Rose. 
* Because, my pretty cross-examiner’ replied the doctor: 
‘because .. there are many ugly points about it.’ 1875 
Jowett Pilato (ed, 2) I. 266 On whom Socrates tries his 
cross-examining powers. 

Cro’ss-eye. [Cross- 4¢.] a. f/. Squinting 
eyes. b. That sort of squint in which the eyes are 
turned inwards so that the axes of vision cross each 
other ; internal strabismus. 

1826 Miss Mitrorp l’i//age Ser. 11. (1863) 302, I cannot 
abide these ‘cross-eyes’, as the country people call them; 
though I have heard of ladies who .. admired those of Mr. 
Wilkes. 

Ifence Cro’ss-eyed a., squinting. 

1791 Cowrrr Jd 1. 260 Cross-eyed he was, 1816 W. 
Taytor in Monthly Mag. XLII. 139 A cross-eyed effort, 
which criticism should blush to admire. 18g2 R. Kaptine 
Barrack-room Ball, Vung. Brit, Soldier x. 

Cro'ss-fe'rtilize, v. Bot. [Cross- 6.] taus. 
To fertilize by pollen from another flower or plant. 

1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil, i, The flowers of most kinds of 
plants are constructed so as to be. .cross-fertilised by pollen 
from another flower, 

Jig. 1889 Jacoss Esof p. xvii, European literature was 
being crossferti.ized by new germs from the East. 

Henee Cross-fertili:zable a.; Cro‘ss-fertili- 
zation, 

1882 Gray in Eclectic Mag. XX XV. 735 Blossoms cross- 
fertilizable by insects. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil, 1 Cross- 
fertilization is sometimes ensured by the sexes being 
separated. 1879 Luspock Se/. Lect. ii. 35 ‘To secure cross- 
fertilisation .. winged insects are almost necessary, because 
they fly readily from one plant to another. 

Cross-file: see Cross- B. 

Cro‘ss-fi're. [Cross-9.] A//. Lines of fire 
from two or more positions crossing each other. 
Also fig. So Cross-firing v6/, sd. 

1860 Gen. P. Tuomrson Adi Add, IL. cxxvit. 83 Ex- 
nee to a cross fire of musquetry or matchlocks. 1873 
BLACK J?7, Thule xiv, 217 A continual cross-fire of small 
pleasantries, 1884 J. Hatt f Chr. //ome 160 And so the 
firing and the cross-firing proceed where all should be peace. 


Cro’ss-fish. [Cross- 3b.] A starfish of the 
genus Urasfer;, the common 5-fingered star-fish. 

1805 Forsytn Seautics Scott. 1, 459 The corse fish prey 
on oysters, and likewise on muscles. 1862 AnsteD Channel 
IsZ.u. ix. (ed. 2) 237 ‘The cross-fish .. the cridedi, tbe sun- 
stars. .are all represented. 

+ Cro’ss-fixed, fz. pple. Obs. [Cross- 2.; after 
L. erucifixus.] Fixed on a cross, crucified. 

a 1618 Sytvester A/ysteric of Myst., The Sonne 29 
Tempted, tormented, mockt, condenin’d, Crosse-fixed, dead, 
buried. 1849 J. A. CartyLe Dante's Inferno xxin. 280 To 
my eyes came one [Caiaphas] cross- fixed [crocifisso] in the 
ground with three stakes. 

Cro‘ss-flower. [Cross- 3a.] A name pro- 
posed by Gerarde for Milkwort (/olygal.). 

1597 Gerarve F/erbal ui, clx. § 6. 450 Milke woort..doth 
specially flourish in the Crosse or.. Rogation wecke.. in 
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English we may cai it Crosse flower. 1822 K. Dicoy 
Broadst, 11ou, (1846) 11. 364 Cross-flower, or rogation-flower. 
Cro‘ss-fox. [Cuoss- 3c.) A varicty of the 
fox, having a dark marking along the back and 
another across the shoulders, forming a cross. | 


[1774 Crost fox : sce Crossep 1.] 1830 Gardens of Zool, 
Soc. 1. 221 Vhe Cross Fox of America. 1862 H. Marrvart 
Year in Swedeu 1, 480 An animal. .called the cross-fox, froin 
its bearing a distinct black cross on the shoulders. 

Cross-frog: see Cross- LB: 

+Cro‘ssful, a. Obs. [f. Cross sd, or v. + -FUL, 
after bashful, wakeful.} Given to crossing or 
thwarting. 

¢ 1680 Doubting Virgin in Roxb. Ball. 1V. 344, 1 wonder 
young-inen are so crossful, since Virgins are so full of love? 

Cro'ss-ga‘rnet. [Cross- 3b.] ‘A species 
of hinge formed thus F, with the vertical part 
fastened to the style or jamb of the doorease, 
and the horizontal part to the door or shutter’ 
(Gwilt), 

1659 Wittsrorp Scales Comun., Archit. 25 Crosse garnct 
hinges are usually not so strong. 1663 Gerpier Counsel 95 
Hung with cross-garncts, 1703 Moxon Aleck. E.verc. 18 
When the Joint .. on the Tail, 1s pind in pepo .. in the 
Cross, the whole Hinge is called a Cross-Garnet. 1881 
iiuvery Man his own Alechauic § 836 A pair of TT hinges, 
somctimes Called cross-garnets, must be screwed to the jamb. 

+ Cro‘ss-ga‘rtered, A//.a. Obs, [Cross- 8.] 
ITaving the garters crossed on the legs. (See Aldis 
Wright’s note to Shaks. 7zvel, NV.) So Cro:ss- 
gartering vi/. si. 

[1585 Hicinstr. Suuius’ Nomenclator 168 Fasctz crurales, 
hose garters going acrosse or ouerthwart, both aboue and 
beneath the knee, 1599 Porter dugry Wom. Abingd. 
(Percy Soc.) 25, I warrant yce, heele haue His cruell garters 
crosse about the knee.] 1601 SHas. 7zve/. N11. v. 167 And 
wish’d to see thee euer crosse garter’d. /bid. m1. iv. 23 ‘This 
does make soine obstruction in the blood, this crosse-garter- 
ing. @31613 Oversury Char,, Footemau, More upright than 
any cross-gartered gentleman-usher. 1628 Forp Lover's Aled. 
iu. i, As rare an old youth as ever walked cross-gartered. 

Cro'ss-grain. ([Cross- 4 b.] 

1. A grain running across the regular grain of any 
substance, 

1681 Grew Museum Reg. Soc. 282 Between the Grain and 
the Vein of a Diamond, there is this difference, that the for- 
mer furthers ; the latter, being so insuperably hard, hinders 
the splitting of it. Altho..a Vein, sometimes is nothing 
else, but a Cross-Grain, 

2. The grain (of wood, ete.) eut across, 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (N. Y.) X1. 404 A wood pave- 
ment must expose the cross-grain of the wood. 

Cross-grained (krp‘sjgreind), a. 
thetie deriv. of prec.] 

1. Of wood: Having the grain or fibre arranged 
in crossing directions, or irregularly, instead of 
running straight longitudinally. 

3673-4 Grew Anat, Plants 1.11. vii. §5 Elm..is the most 
Cross-grain'd Timber ; that is, cleaveth so unevenly. .accord- 
ing to the cross Position of the said Vessels. 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 110 Stuff is Cross-grain’'d when a.. Branch 
shoots out on that part of the Tree; For the..Grain of that 
hranch.. runs a-cross the Grain of the Trunk. 1873 J. 
Ricnarps lVood-working Factories 104 Knives for working 
hard or cross-grained lumber. 

2. fg. Of opposed nature or temper; given to 
opposition, contrarious; diffienlt to deal with, in- 
tractable; perverse, refractory, queer - tempered. 
(Said of persons and things.) 

1647 Case Aingd. 16 So cross-grain’d to all Novelty. 1652 
Wuarton Nothomanne's Chirom. Ded., The many Dis- 
couragements and Cross-grain’d Events I have Laboured 
under. 1773 Goipsm. Stoops to Cong. 11, Was there 
ever such a cross-grain’d brute, that won’t hear me? 1850 
Trottore /wipress. of Wand, xiii. 204 He would think you 
a pestilent, cross-grained fellow. 1883 STEVENSON 77 casure 
Isl. Vv. Xxiil. (1886) 184 She [the boat) was the most cross- 
grained lop-sided craft to manage. 

3. advb, Across the grain, (/2, and fig.) 

1703 Moxon Mech, Exerc, 69 Working still Cross-grain’d. 
1825 Lamp Eda, Convalescent, Things went cross-grained 
in the Court yesterday. 

Ilenee Cross-grai‘nedness. ' 

1652 Wapswortn tr. Sandoval’s Civ, Wars Spain 273 
By reason of the pervers Cross-grainedness of those of the 
Junta. 1673 S. Ducarp Marriages Cousin Gernt. 65 The ill 
nature of the Wife, or the Cross-graindnesse of the Hus- 
band. a1734 Nortu Lives III. 279 A fanatic, whereof 
the composition was crossgrainedness, ambition, and malice. 
1867 TRoLLore Chron, Barset 11. \viii. 154 She. .could only 
lament. .over..the cross-grainedness of men. 

Cross-guard : sce Cross- B. 

Cro'ss-ha‘ckle, v. [Cross- 6.] sans. To 
cross-question vexatiously or persistently: cf. 
YWackie. Ilence Cro-ss-ha-ckling vb/, sé. 

1826 J. Banim O'//ara Tales Ser... Peggy Nowlan, We 
can cross-hackle her on the head of it. 1886 P. Firzcera.n 
Fatal Zero xxx. (1888) 187 ‘The good-humoured way in 
which I have borne all this cross-hackling. 

Cro‘ss-ha'nded, ¢. [Cxoss- 11.] 
the hands erossed ; commonly used advzé, 

1836 W. Irvine tstoria 1, 165 The merchant fishermen.. 
passed the objects of traffic, as it were, cross-handed. 1882 
Century Mag. XXIV. 708/t The gaunt women. .[are] row- 
ing ‘cross-handed ’, 

Cro'ss-ha‘ndled, cz. [Cxoss- 11.] 
a handle in the form of a cross. 

1801 Scott /ire-Aiug xiv, He has thrown by his helmet, 
and cross-handled sword, 1883 J. Hawtnorse fort, /oo/ i 
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1.xxv, Limping cleverly along with the help of his two cross- 
handled staves. 

Cro‘ss-ha:tch, v. [Cross-6.] To engrave or 
hatch a surface with parallel lines in two series 
crossing cach other ; esp. to shade an cngraving or 
drawing by this method. Hlcenee Cross-ha'tched 
ppl. a.; Cross-ha'tching v/. s., the process of 
marking with crossing sets of parallel lines; the 
cflect so produeed. 

1822 Iiwick J/e. 239 Some impressions from wood-cuts 
done long ago, with cross-hatiching., 1860 Corn’. Wag. No. 

. 271 A certain kind of cross-hatching went out with A. 

Jurer, 1873 Grikie GA Jee Age vi. 74 Such cros+hatchings 
..scem to be confined to the lowland districts. 1888 W. 1. 
Hentry LA. of Verses 46 Vhe long lines of lofty, gray 
houses! Cross hatched with shadow and light. 

So Cro‘ss-hatch s/.=cross-hatching ; Cro’ss- 
ha:tcher, one who exccutcs ecross-hatchiny. 

1860 Coruh. Mag. No. 3.271 With the engravers the‘ cross- 
hatch’ and the ‘double cypher’..were secrets. 1870 Sfec- 
tator 19 Nov., 1384 All the stipplers and cross-hatchers in 
England. 

Cro'ss-hea:d, 56. [Cross- 4.] 

1. The bar at the cnd of the piston-rod of a 
steam-engine, which slides between straight guides, 
and communicates the motion to the connccting- 
rod, etc. 

1827 Afech. Mag. VII. 2 Can the cross-head, side rods, 
cranks, shaft..be reduced? 1861 T. 1. Peacock Gryll Gr. 
xx. 179 Vibrating. . with one invariable regulated motion like 
the cross-bead of a side-lever steam engine. 

attrib. 1850 Wear Dict. Terms, Cross-head guides, in 
locomotive engines, the parallel bars between which the 
cross-head moves. Cross-head blocks. .the parts which slide 
between the parallel guides. . 

2. A heading to a paragraph printed across the 
page or column in the body of an article. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 1 Sept. 11/2 In two cases Mr. Knowles 
allows frequent ‘ cross-heads ’, 4 ¥ 

Hence Cro‘ss-head v., to furnish with a cross- 
head (sense 2). 

1890 Pal/ MallG. Jan., Vhe Tad/et..cross-heads one of its 
paragraphs ‘The Need of the Confessional ’. 

Cro'ss-hea:ded, a [Cross- 11.) 
the head or top in the form of a cross. 

1866 Howe ts I ene. Life xvi, 243 The cross-hcaded staff. 


Cro'ss-hi:lted, @. [Cross- 11.] Having a 
hilt which forms a cross with the blade and handle. 

1661 Everyy Zyranus in Afem. (1871) 751, 1..had rather 
see a glittering stone to hasp it there, than the long cross 
hilted knots now worn. 1878 B. Taytor Deukalion u. ii. 
68 Cross-hilted swords, 

Crossiade, obs. form of CrusavE, 

Cross-index: sec Cross- B. 

Crossing (krpsin), vb/. 56. [f. Cross v.] 

1, ‘The marking with or making the sign of the 
cross. 

1530 Patsar. 211/1 Crossyng, croisee, 1548-9 (Mar.) DA. 
Com. Prayer, Offces 37 As touching kneeling, crossing .. 
and other gestures, 1884 Lvangelical Mag. Jan.g As many 
genuflexions..and as many crossings as ever. pe 

2. The action of drawing lines across; striking 
out, erasure ; writing across other writing. Crossing 
off or oud: striking off {an item), striking out a 
word or entry) by drawing a cancelling line 
across it. 

a 1652 J. Smitu Sed. Disc. vii. 366 By procuring the cross- 
ing of all the debt-books of our sins. 1848 CLroucu Bothie 
iv. 178 Your letter..was written in scraps with crossings and 
counter-crossings. 1866 Crump Sauhing iv. go The altera- 
tion or erasure of a crossing [of a cheque] is a forgery. 

3. The action of passing across; intersecting ; 
traversing ; passage across the sca, a river, cte. 

1575 LurBERV, Mencric 123 The crossings and doublings 
of the deare, 1768-74 ‘Tucker Lé. of Val, (1851) 1. 76 To 
follow. .all the twistings, and crossings, and entanglements 
in those intricate subjects. 1805 Soutnry Jladoc in Act. 
xxi, “he complex crossings of the mazy dance. 1891 J. [°. 
HI. Tuomson Bhs. wh. influenced our Lord wi. 271 The 
crossing of the great and wide sea. 

b. The action of crossing the path of another 
rider so as to obstruct him. Also fig. Cf. Cross 


and josile in Cross- B. 

19796 //ull Advertiser 23 Apr. 3/3 All the crossings and 
jostlings which the barrack-master..experienced, 1891 Daz/y 
wWews 5 Nov. 3/3 May Rose, whose jockey. .for boring and 
crossing, was suspended for the remainder of the meeting. 

‘he place where two lines, tracks, bands, or 
the like, cross ; intersection. 

1828 Scotr Frul. (1890) 11. 163 The ceiling..is garnished, 
at the crossing and combining of the arches, with the re- 
curring heads of Menry VIII and Anne Boleyn. 1874 

30UTELL Arms & Arm.iv.61 A ring, placed at the crossing 
of the two strengthening bands. 

5. spec. a. The intersection of two streets, roads, 
lines of railway, ete. Level crossing: the inter- 
section of a road and a railway, or of two railways, 
on the same level. 

1695 Dryven Odserz. Painting Wks. 1808 XVII. 401 
Statucs..in the crossing of streets, or in the squares. 1700 
S. Lo ur. Fryke's Voy. &. Im. 179, 1 was always upon my 
guard at Turnings and Crossings of Streets. 1840 F. 
Wiusuaw Aaiivays Gt. Brit, 24 Where gates are fixed at 
the level road crossings. 1889 G. Fispiay Zag. Kaslvay 51 
The intersection of one rail with another at any angle ts 
termed a ‘ crossing’, and these crossings are so constructed 
with wing rails and check rails as to guide the tlange of the 
wheel, and ensure ity taking the required direction. 
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b. Eccl. Arch, That part of a cruciform church 


where the transepts cross the nave. 

1835 WHEWELL Archit. Notes German Ch. i. 45 note, The 
portion of the building. .over that space in the ground plan 
where the transept crosses the nave is called the crossing. 
1874 MickceTHwaltE Mlod. Par. Churches 13 1f the pulpit 
be in the crossing. , i 

6. The place at which a street, river, etc. 1s 


crossed by passengers. 

1632 Litucow Trav. x. (1682) 426 Giving back to Toledo, 
I crossed the crossing Siera de Morada. 1763 JOHNSON 28 
July in Boswell, Sweeping crossings in the streets. 1 
Trottore He Knew, etc. xxvi. (1878) 145 The fellow that 
sweeps the crossing. 

Venery. (See quot.) 

161x Cotcr., Sa/ade.. the young head ofa Deere (long, 
tender, woollie, and but beginning to braunch) tearmed by 
our Woodmen, the crossing. : 

8. A thwarting, opposing, or contravening. 

1580 Lyty Zuphues (Arb.) 377 Y° iarres and crossings of 
friends. 1596 SHaxs. 1 Hex. /V, in. i, 36 Cousin: of many 
rien I doe not beare these crossings. 1669 WoopHEAD Sz. 
Teresa 1. Pref. (1671) 20 Macerations of the Body, and 
crossings of the Will. 1692 Ray Disso¢. World u. i. (1732) 
83 It is a Crossing of Proverbs making Rivers to ascend to 
their Fountains. ; 

9. The raising of animals or plants from in- 
dividnals of different races ; cross-breeding. 

1851 Beck's Florist 170 We commenced a series of ‘ cross- 
ings’, with the view of remedying the. .earliness of blooming 
and susceptibility to frost. 1879 tr. De Quatrefages’ Hum. 
Spec. 63 This crossing ..is differently named according to 
whether it takes place between different races or different 
species, 

O. Cheating, dishonest practice: see CROSS 50. 29. 

1592 GREENE Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 18 Is our crossing 
at cardes more perillous to the commonweltb than this 
cossenage for land? 

ll. Comb.,as crossing-place; crossing-sweeper, 
a person who sweeps a (street-) crossing. 

1786 Francis II. 43 Employed in procuring a clean cross- 
ing-place at the head of the Haymarket. 1876 Bancrorr 
Hist. U.S. V. xiii. 471 His forces..guarded the crossing- 
places from the falls at Trenton to below Bristol. 1840 
Dickens Old C. Shop xix, Making himself as cbeap as cross- 
ing-sweepers. 

Cro‘ssing, ///.a. [f.as prec.+-INc2.] That 
crosses, in various senses: see the verb. 

1587 Freminc Contn. Holinshed U1. 1292/1 By meane of 
some crossing causes inthe citie. 1626 W. Scrater £xf. 
2 Thess. (1629)185 Onely consider how crossing to the whole 
Counsell of God. .that proud dreame is. 1718 Pore /étad xx. 
479 The crossing belts unite behind. 1875 Beprorp Sazlor’s 
Pock. Bk. iii. (ed. 2:64 Whenever a green light is opposed 
ee red light..the ships carrying tbe lights are crossing 
ships. 

Cro:ss-inte’rrogate, v. Law. [Cross- 6.] 
trans. To cross-question. 

1752 J. Louruian Form of Process (ed. 2) 107 Advocates 
--May cross-interrogate tbe Witnesses. 

Hence Cro:ss-interro'gatory, 
cross-examination. 

1774 tr. Helvetins’ Child of Nat. 1.95, I put artlessly some 
cross interrogatories to him. 184z Cpt, Wiseman Remarks 
Let. fr. W. Palmer 67 To investigate juridically;, on oath, 
and by cross-interrogatory. 

Crossish (krp'sif), a. collog. rare. 
a. 5b+-ISH.] Rather cross or peevish. 

1741 Ricuarpson Pamela (1824) I. xxxit. 55 Jane..some- 
times used to be a little crossish. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 
120, I found my motber indisputably crossish. 

Cross-jack, cro’jack (kr)'s,;dzek, krg-dzék). 
iVaut. A square sail bent to the lower yard of the 
mizen-mast. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Accid. Fung. Seamecen 17 A drift sayle, a 
crosiack, a netting sayle. 1769 Fatcoxer Dict. Marine, 
Cross-jack, pronounced crojeck, a sail extended on the 
lower yard of the mizen-mast .. This sail..is..very seldom 
used. 1820 Scoressy Acc. Arctic Reg. Il. 197 In 1816, I 
fitted a main-sail and cross-jack in the same way. 1858 
Merc. Marine Mag. V.19 The sail taken off was the cross- 
jack and main-sail. 

b. attrtb., as cross-jack brace; eross-jack yard 
(see quot. 1867;; cross-jack-eyed a. (Sailors 
slang) = CROSS-EYED. 

1627 Cart. SmitH Seaman's Gram. iii. 17 The Crosseiacke 
Yard and Spretsaile Yard to be ofa length. 1840 R. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxiii. 69, 1 was stationed at the weather cross- 
jack braces. 1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bk., Cross-jack- 
yard..the lower yard on the mizen-mast, to the arms of 
which the clues of the mizen top-sail are extended..1t is 
now very common in merchant ships to set a sail called a 
Cross-jack upon this yard, 1892 Exg. [ilustr. Mag. IX. 
849 Haul in your weather cro’jack brace! 


Cross keys, cross-keys. [Cross- 4c.] 
Keys borne crosswise, as in the Papal arms. 

c1gsso bate A. Fokan 32 Where is yowr thre crounnys, 
yowr crosse keys and yowr cope. 1883 Exec. for Treason 
(1675) 32 No nor their Cross-keys, or double edged Sword, 
will serve their turns. 1646 Evetyx Diary (1871) 192 The 
Citty arms [of Geneva], a demie eagle and a crosse between 
crosse-keys. fod. An inn with the sign of the Cross Keys. 


+ Cro'ss-land. Ods. [Cf. Cross 56. 31.] Lrish 
/fist. Land belonging to the Chnrch in the Irish 
counties palatine. 

The second quot. is doubtful in sense. 

1568 Stat. /red. (1621) 298 (Act 11 /diz.) That all crosse 
landes and cleargie of this Realme shall be yearely charged 
«with like subsidie. 1597 1s¢ 4. Return fr. Parnass. Vv. 
ni, When they shall..see a hare at a crossland..they shall 
want there oulde poet to emparte it to the worlde. 
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Cro’ss-leaved, 2. Zot. [Cross- 11.] Having 
the leaves arranged in fours cross-wise. 

1860 Tyas H’ild Fl. 5 The cross-leaved and fine-leaved 
heath. 186z Miss Pratt Flower. PZ. VII. 151 Cross-leaved 
Bedstraw. 

Cross-legged (krgsjlegd), pp/. a. [Cross- 
11,] Having the legs crossed (usually of a person 
in a sitting posture). 

c1s30 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 252 Some 
sytting before their owne dores, croslegged. 1697 DamrieR 
Voy. (1698) I. xii. 329 They use no Chairs, but sit cross- 
legg’d like Taylors on the floor. 1867 WHitTiER Tent on 
Beach xiv, In the tent-shade .. [He] Smoked, cross-legged 
like a Turk, in Oriental calm. 

b. Having one leg laid across the other. 
1631 WEEVER Anc. Fun. Mon. 274 An armed knight 


crosse legged isto bee seene. 1762-71 H. WatroLe Vertue's | 


Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 207 Bishops in cumbent attitudes 
and cross-legged templars. 1850 Coorer /ést. Winchelsea 
132 Canopied tombs of cross-legged secular warriors. 

In this sense sometimes Cro‘ssed-leg ged. 

1845 G. A. Poors Churches xii. 118 vtote, All these figures 
of crossed-legged persons have been popularly referred to 
Templars. 1864 Bouter, Heraldry ix. 54 The shield of a 
crossed-legged knight in the Temple Church. 

Hence Cross-leggedness, so7ce-wid. 

1852 G. W. Curtis Wand. Syria 236 He naturally fell into 
the cross-leggedness of oriental sitting. 

Crossless (krp'slés), a. [f. Cross 5. + -Less.] 
Without a cross (in various senses of the word; as 
é.g. + without a coin, penniless). 

1490 Caxton E£xeydos xvi. 63 A bystorye or wepen 
crysolite, as it were a lity] swerde crosseles. 1600 Row- 
Lanps Let. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Three high-way 
standers, haueing cros-lesse cursse. 1630 J. ‘Taytor (Water 
P.) Ws. 11. 256/2 Where man doth man within the Law 
betosse, Till some go croslesse home by Woodcocks Crosse. 
1891 Ch. Times 4 Sept. 8442 A Crossless Church, a religion 
without austerity, has never yet made headway. 

+Cro’sslet!,. Obs. Forms: 4-6 cros-, 4-7 
crosses, 7 crosslet; also 4 croslette, crosel- 

let(t, crosselette, croislet ; cres(e)let(e, cres- 
selet, crescellette. [app. dim. of OF. crozseul 
night-lamp, CRUCIBLE. Besides crozseze/, in Cotgr. 
cruseul, crusol, OF, had also the parallel dim. 
forms crotsel, crosel, cruseau, and later F. crozset, 
now creztset (see CRUSET) ; both endings appear to 
be present in croselet. F. had also a variant 
creseul; cf. our variants in cves-. The sense ‘lamp’ 
is app. not recorded in Eng.] A crucible. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeom, Prot. § T.240 And sondry 
vessels maad of erthe and glas..Violes, crosletz, and subly- 
matories [z.7. croslets, -is, creseletes, -ys, cresletes, crescel- 
lettes]. /é%d. 600 The coles for to coucben al aboue The 
crosselet [v.7. croslet, crosselette, croislet, cresselet]. 1584 
R. Scor Discov. Witcher. xiv. i. 295 Their. .alembicks, 
viols, croslets, cucurbits. 1592 LyLty Gadathea u. iii, Blow- 
ing of bellowes..and scraping of croslets. 31610 B. Jonson 
Adéch, t. iu, Your crosse-lets, crucibles, and cucurbites. 

Crosslet 2 (krp'slét). Also 6 crosselette, 7-8 
crosselet, 6-9 croslet. [a. Anglo-F. croiselette, 
dim. of OF. crozs cross: cf. OF. crozsette, and for 
form OF. femmette, later femmelette, f. femmte.] 

1. Her. A small cross; see also quot. 1661. 

[1300 Siege of Caerlaverock 16 Ky les armes ot vermeillettes 
O blanc lyon et croisselettes.] 1538 Letanp /¢iz. II. 93 
Crosselettes of Golde many intermist in one yn a Feld... 
Gules. 1590 Spenser /. Q. 1. vi. 36 Her champion trew, 
That in his armour bare a croslet red. 1661 Morcan Sh. 
Gentry iu, i. 11 The Cross Croslet or Crossed, for brevity of 
blazon, you may term Croslets only. 1727-5: CHAMBERS 
Cycéi.s.v., In heraldry. .we frequently see the shield covered 
witb crosselets..Crosses themselves frequently terminate in 
crosselets. 1864 Bouter, Heraldry Hist. & Pop. xv. 175 
Charging his lion and his crosslets on a field ermine. 

2. ger. Asmall cross (used as an ornament, etc.). 

1802 W. Taytor in Robberds Jem. 1. 420 Crosslets glitter 
on the necks of the ladies, 1823 Locxunart Axc. Sf, Ball, 
Young Cid ii, There is no gold about the boy, but tbe 
crosslet of his sword. 

+3. =Cross-cLorH 2. Ods. 

1607 Linguatv. vi.in Hazl. Dodsley 1X. 426 Bandlets, fillets, 


crosslets, pendulets. a 1688 Vittiers(Dk. Buckhm.,) Jzstad- | 


ment Wks. 1705 11.88 He..tore His pert Wif’s Croslet off. 

4. attrib, Shaped like a crosslet. 

1820 J. Hovcson in J. Raine AZemz. (1857) I. 29x The 
battlements, and crosslet loopholes of the castle. 

IIence Crossleted ff/. a., bearing or adorned 
with a crosslet. 

1801 Scorr Fire-K ing xxxiv, The scallop, the saltier, and 
crossleted shield. 1846 Ruskin Alod. Paint, U1. m. 1. v. 
§ 20 [lis hand fallen on his crossleted sword. 1858 Ecclesio- 
logist XIX. 209 A crossleted banner. 

Crosslet, obs. var. CROSLET = CORSLET. 

Cro‘ss-light. ([Cross- 4.] A light which 
comes athwart the direction of another light and 
illuminates parts which it leaves in shade; in £/. 
lights whose rays cross each other. Often fig. 

1851 H. Metvitce Whaée iii. 11 Every way defaced in the 
unequal cross-lights in which you viewed it. 1875 JowETrT 
Plato (ed. 2) II. 25 There is no use in turning upon him 
the cross lights of modern philosophy. fod. The windows 
on other sides are to be darkened, so as to avoid cross-lights. 

Ilence Cro-ss-li:ghted ///. a. 

1884 Noxconf. & Indep. 3 July 642/1 Mr. Biggar in his odd, 
crosslighted way, voting against his own party. 

Cro‘ss-line. [Cross- 4, Cross a. 1b.] 

1. A line drawn across another. 

1391 Cnaucer Asfvol. 1. § 12 Next the forseide cercle.. 


CROSSOPTERYGIOUS. 


vnder the cros-lyne. 1768 W. Gitrin Zss. Prints 60 In 
engraving and etching we must get over the prejudices of 
cross lines, which exist on no natural bodies, 1804 SouTHEy 
Lett. Mee) I. 253 The ceiling has all tbe crosslines of the 
trowel. 

2. Fishing. A line stretched across the river or 
stream, used in cvoss-fishing (see Cross- B). 

1891 Daily News 9 Feb. 6/3 Vhe Irish fishermen still use 
the crosslines. 

Hence Cro’ss-line v., to mark with cross-lines ; 
Cro’ss-lining vé/. sb. 

1598 Barret Theor Warres ww. i. 119 It were good for vs 
to crosselyne him what we may. A/argin, Lhe proud 
Spaniardes Mappa Mundi to be crossed. 1816 J. Smity 
Panorama Sc. & Art Il. 779 A white ground and black 
lines, reticulated work, which is technically called cvoss- 
dining .. becomes to tbe wood-engravers of tbe present day 
au undertaking of immense labour. 

Cross-lode, -loop: see Cross- B. 

Crossly (kr'sli), adv. [f. Cross a.+-Ly2.] 

+1. Athwart, crosswise, transversely, so as to cross 
or intersect. Ods. 

1598 FLorio, Travérso, acrosse,a thwart, crosly, thwartly. 
1614 IT. Bepwett Nat. Geom. Numbers iv. 71 The base 
and height of the extremes crossely multiplied. 1774 

BURKE Amer. Tax, Wks. II. 420 He put together a piece of 
joinery, so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed, 

+ 2. Ina way that crosses ordinary affinities. Ods. 

61x Beaum. & Fi. Philaster u. iv, li he have any child, 
It shall be crossly match’d. 1660 tr. Asyraddus’ Treat. 
conc. Relig. i. itl. 184 Crossely coupling prosperity with 
Vice, and Misery with Virtue. 

3. In a way that is cross, contrary, or opposite ; 
adversely, unfavourably. 

1593 Suaks. Rich. //, 1. iv. 24 And crossely to thy good, 
all fortune goes. 1596 Drayton Leg. ii. 407 Since with me 
it fell so crosly out. a@1694 TiLLotTson Jf, He..acts as 
untowardly, and crossly to tbe reason of things, as can be 
imagined. 1856 Miss Winxwortu 7auler’s Life & Serim. 
vi. 220 Whether things go smoothly or crossly with them. 

4. Perversely, pect ill-humouredly. 

1730-6 Baitey Cole Crossly, peevishly, untowardly. 
1770-90 Dorotuy Kitner Yaninza Placid in Storehouse of 
Stories (1870) 254 Miss Sally..desired ber to..make room 
for her, which Miss Nelly very crossly refused. 1852 JAMES 
Pequinitlo I. 59 * Don’t undress me’, said Julian rather 
crossly. 

Cro‘ss-multiplica'tion. 477th. [Cross- 9.] 
= DUODECIMALS. 

1703 T. N. City & C. Purchaser 123 Cross-Multiplication 
is the Multiplying of Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches. 
1751 CnuambBers Cycl., Cross-multiplication..so called be- 
cause the members are multiplied cross-wise. 1836 J. Gray 
Arith. 95 Duodecimals, or Cross multiplication, is a rule by 
which artificers cast up the contents of their work. 

Crossness (krfsnés). [f. Cross a. +-NEss.] 

1. The state or quality of being cross, transverse, 
or athwart ; ‘ transverseness, intersection ’ (J.). 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. i. xxiii. 107 To keep tbem [laws] 
from being.. too ful of multiplicitie and crossnesse. 1750 
Wacrote Lett. G. Alontagu (1891) II. 211 Lord Petersham, 
with his hose and legs twisted to every point of crossness. 


2. The state of being contrary or opposed ; oppo- 


sition, adverseness. 

1641 Disc. Pr. Henry in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IIL. 525 
Through any crossness of cards or chance. 1674 Hickman 
Quinguart. Hist. (ed. 2) 171 Let us see whether there be 
any such crossness or no. 1736 CartE Ormonde II. 449 
There being besides crossness of interests, some private 
piques between the Prince and bim. 

b. of the wind: cf. Cross a. tc. 

1646 Lp. Dicsy Le?. in Carte Ovsnonde (1735) III. 456 The 
crossness of the winds to the shipping whieh they expected. 
@1674 Crarenvon Hist. Reb. xu. (1704) III. 251 That the 
crossness of the Wind only binder'd the arrival of tbose 
Supplies. ; 

3. a. Disposition to oppose or be contrary; per- 
verse tendency, disposition, or temper. 

1599 Suaxs. AZuch Ado u. iii. 184 She will die if hee wooe 
her, rather than shee will bate one breath of her accustomed 
crossenesse, @ 1677 Barrow Sevm. Wks. 17161. 7 A peevish 
crossness and obstinate repugnancy to received laws. 1768~ 
74 Tucker Zt. Nat. (1852) Il. 372 The scoffer and caviller 
move as mucb by impulse of vanity as crossness. 

b. Peevishness, ill-humour. 

174x Ricuarpson Pameda I. 61, I am vex'd his Crossness 
ier me so. 1823 Lams £/ia (1860) 160, I missed his kind- 
ness, and I missed bis crossness, and wisbed him to be alive 
again. 1862 Mrs. H. Woop Mrs. Hallib. 1. v. 28, I beg 
your pardon for my crossness, but you put me out of 
temper. 

Crossopterygian (krpsppteri-dz!an), a. and 
sb. Zool. [f. mod.L. crossopteryg?é or -za (f. Gr. 
kpogad-s tassel, p/. fringc, xposowrds fringed + 
mrépu€, mrepvycov fin) +-AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the sub-class Crossopterygz7a 
or sub-order Crossopterygide of Ganoid fishes, so 
called from the arrangement of the paired fins to 
form a fringe round a central lobe. 3B. sd. A fish 
of this class. 

Most of these fishes are extinct, but the genus Polypterus 
is still found in the Nile and other African rivers. 

1861 Hux.ey “ss. Devonian Fishes 25 (Mem. Ceol. Surv, 
Gt. Brit.) Thus both ends of tbe Crossopterygian series ap- 
pear .. to be cut off from the modern representatives of the 
suborder. /bi¢., Polypterus, bowever, is clearly related to 
the rhombiferous Crossopterygians. 1871 — Anat. Vert. 
Anim. iit. 171 The most ancient Crosscpterygian Ganoids. 

Crossopterygious, @. Zool, [f. as prec. + 
-oUS.] =prec. A. 


CROSS-OVER. 


Cross-over (kr)-sdu:vo1). [from verbal phrase 
to cross over. 

l. Zexiile Fabrics. A fabric having the design 
running across from sclvedge to selvedge, instead of 
along the length. 

1795 Mull Advertiser 23 May 1/2, 1273 yards of .. cotton 
cross-over. 1860 Ad/ Veur Round No. 53. 63 ‘Vhe barragons 
ee and cross-overs. .for which Bolton was famous. 

. Calico-printing. A bar or stripe of colour 
printed across another colour, 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 1V. 326 Printed as a crossover, it 
darkens the indigo where it falls, 

2. A woman’s wrap (usually knittcd, or of crochet- 
work) worn round the shoulders and erossed upon 
the breast. 

1868 (The name was then incurrent use.) 1884 Mrs. Coote 
Sure Harvest vi. 69 Mrs. ‘Timmins will never lose her 
rheumatism till she has a warm cross-over to wear over that 
thin old dress. 1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon 1. ii, She would 
wear a grey ulster or a red crossover, 

3. U.S. A connexion between the up and down 
lines of a railway by which trains arc shunted 
from one to the other. 

1884 /farfer's Mag. July 272/2 The incoming trains ap- 
proach the city on the western track until they reach the 
‘cross-over’, which throws them to the eastern track. 

Cro‘ss-patch. col/og. [f. Crossa, 5+ Patcu.] 
A cross, ill-tempered person. (Usually applied to 
a girl or woman; Scott makes it masculine.) 

arjoo B. Io. Dict. Cant, Crew, Crosspatch, a peevish 
Person. 1775 Map. D'Arstay Early Diary 28 Feh., ‘You 
little cross patch’, cried 1. 1818 Scotr f/rt, A/édd. xxix, 
“The keeper's a cross-patch, and he maun hae it a’ his ain 


gate.’ 1874 Liste Carr Jud. Gwynne I, vii. 206 She’s a 
nasty cross-patch. 
Cro‘ss-path. ([Cross- 4b.] A path that 


crosses betwecn two roads or points. Also fig. 

1558 PHaer nwetd. iv. Lijb, Diana deepe, whose name 
by night al townes in crospathes crie. 1587 GotpinGc De 
Mornay xxiv. 373 ‘To light him in the way of welfare, and 
to turne him from all crosspathes and bywaies. 1768-74 
Tucker Zt. Nat, (1852) Il. 415 Taking good caution that 
in his necessary deviations from the solid road of reason he 
does not tear up the ground of any cross paths, 

Cross-pawl: sce CRross-SPALL. 

Crovss-piece. [Cross- 4.] 

1. A pieee of any material placed or lying across 
anything else. 

1607 TorseL. Serpents (1653) 7853 With niany lines and 
different crosse pieces. 1715 Leoni /'alladio’s Archit, 
(1742) I, 89 Over these rows of piles were plac’d Joysts.. 
(those Joysts so placed are vulgarly call’d cross-pieces). 
1827 G. Hicains Celtic Druids 212 The single Lithos, or 
upright stone or pillar.. with a cross-piece on the top. 1853 
Sir H. Dovuatas Aidit. Bridges (ed. 3) 239 A second row 
of beams was laid on cross-pieces placed athwart the first. 

b. Ship-buttding. (See quots.) 

1706 [see Cross-BEAM], 1769 Fatconer Dict. Afarine, 
Cross-piece, a rail of timber extended over the windlass of a 
merchant-ship from the knight-heads to the belfry.. It is 
stuck full of wooden’ pins, which are used to fasten the 
running-rigging, cx38s0 Kadim. Navig. (Weale) 113 Cross- 
Pieces, the pieces of timber bolted athwartships to the bitt- 
pins, for taking turns with the cable, or belaying ropes to. 
cr H. Sruart Searmian’s Catech. 66 ‘Cross pieces’.. 
placed across the keel, which is let into them; they assist to 
form what is called the floor. 

ce. A small transverse piece forming the cross- 
guard of a sword or dagger. 

1874 BoutEtL Arms & Arm. ii. 12 There is no guard for 
the hand, nor is the hilt separated from the blade by any 
cross-piece. 

d. Ana. The eorpus eallosum, or transverse 
mass connecting the two hemispheres of the brain. 

+2. [Cross a. 5.] A perverse or ill-tempered 
person. Obs. Cf. CROoSS-PATCH. 

1614 Witson Juconst. Lady (N.), The rugged thoughts 
That crosse-peece of your sex imprinted in mee. 1694 
Ecuarp Plaatus 92 Since y’ had the good luck t’ outlive 
that Cross Piece [your wife]. 

Cro'ss-plou:gh, v. [Cross- 6.] érans. To 
plough (a field) across the furrows of a former 
ploughing. Hence Cro’ss-plou:ghing v6/. sb. 

1644 G. Pratres in //artlib's Legacy (1655) 187 He 
ploughed [it] up at Michaelmass .. and afterward cross 
ploughed it. 1759 tr. Duhamel’s Hush, 1. vi. 13762) 15 Let 
the whole field be cross-plowed. 1842 Fraud. R. Agric. Soc. 
HIT. 1. 163, J iminediately ploughed it in; and about Christ- 
mas I cross-ploughed it. 1844 /é/¢. V.1. 40 As soon as the 
land is sufficiently dry it receives two deep cross-ploughings. 

Cro'ss-point. ([Cuoss a. 2; see Port.] 

+1. Name ofa step in dancing. Obs. 

a@1gg2z GREENE Yames JV, ww. iii, Nay but, my friends, 
one hornpipe further, a refluence back, and two doubles 
forward: what, not onecross-point against Sundays? 1602 
end Pt, Return fr. Parnass, u. vi. Arb.) 32 Seeing him 
practise his lusty pointes, as his crospoynt hackcaper. 

2. One of the points of the compass intermediate 
between two cardinal points. 

1709 Tatler No. 42 When the Wind is in a cross Point. 
1865 F. Hatt in Wilson Vishnu Purdia 11. 241 note, All 
the cardinal points, and so the cross-points. 

Cro‘ss-pollina‘tion. 40/7. [Cross- 9.] = 
CROSS-FERTILIZATION of plants. 

188z Vines Sucks’ Bot. 913 ‘Vhe contrivances for cross- 
pollination in Orchids. 

+Cro’ss-post. Os. [Cross- 5.] The post 
which carried letters on cross-country routes. 

{x7a0 Lond. Gas. 16 Apr., General Post-Office, London, 
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April 12, 1720..Ilis Majesty's Attorney-General, having 
granted to Ralph Allen..a Farm of all the Bye-Way or 
Cross-Road Letters throughout Iéngland.] 1750 Coventry 
Pompey Litt w. iii. (1785) 52/1 All the tramantanes that 
coine by the cross-post. 1880 L. Stepurn Pope 146 
Allen, who had made a large fortune by farming the cross- 
posts. 

Cro'ss-pu'rpose. [As now uscd, f. Cross a., 
Cross- 4: but in early use cvoss appears to have 
been a preposition (cross or eontrary to the purposc) : 
ef. cross-bliss (CROSS- 10), CROSS-COURSE @.] 

1. Contrary or conflicting purpose ; eontradict- 
oriness of intention. 

168: Cotton Wond. Peak 59 We altogether in confusion 
spoke: But all cross purpose, not a word of sence. 1711 
Suartess. Charac, (1737) I. 305 Yo allow benefit of clergy, 
and to restrain the press, secins to me to have something of 
cross-purpose in it. 1797 Burke Aegic. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII, 340 Before nen can transact any affair, they must 
have a common language to speak. .otherwise all is cross- 
purpose and confusion. 1824 Scotr .$¢. Konan xxxi, Ile.. 
inakes signs, which she always takes up at cross-purpose. 

2. pl. The name of a parlour gamc: cf. Cross- 
QUESTION sb.c. Often fig. 

1666 Perys Diary 26 Dec., Then to cross purposes, mighty 
merry; and then to bed. 1698 Farquuar Love § Bottle 
iv. i, I won't pay you the kisses you won from me last night 
at cross-purposes. 1712 STEELE Sfect, No. 504 P 1 The 
agreeable Pastime in Country-Halls of Cross-purposes, 
Questions and Commands, and the like. 1768-74 ‘Tucker 
Lt, Nat, (1852) II. 545 In the common way of playing at 
cross purposes, where each party has a quite different sense 
of the subjects and arguments handled between them. 1860 
Mrs. Cartyte Lett. ITI. 55 Was there ever such a game at 
cross-purposes as this correspondence of ours. 

3. To be al cross-purposes: (of persons) to have 
plans intended for the same end, but which cross 
and interfere with each other; to act counter from 
a misconception by each of the other’s purpose. 
(Perh. derived from the game.) 

1688 Mirce Fr, Dict. s.v. Cross, Cross Purposes, con- 
tradictions. 1769 Funius Lett. xvi. 72 No man, whose 
understanding is not at cross-purposes with itself. x182z 
Hazuitt Tadde-t. Ser. n. vi. (1869) 135 Such persons .. are 
constantly at cross-purposes with themselves and others. 
1868 Rocers Pol. Econ. vi. (ed. 3) 59 Like sone married 
people, they have been at cross purposes when they should 
have been at one. 

Cross-quarters: see Cross- b, 

Cro‘ss-que’stion, sé. (Orig. two words: cf. 
Cross a. 1, CRoss- 9.] a. A question put by way 
of cross-examination. +b. A question on the 
other side; a question in return. 

a 1694 Ti.LoTson Seva. Ixxv. (1748) V. 1191 Now that this 
question is answered, one might methinks ask hima cross 
question or two. 1705 Farquuar Fwin Kivads iv.i, Have 
you witnesses ?,.Produce him..But you shall engage first 
to ask him no cross questions. 1834 Munwin Angler in 
Wales 1, 269 Chatting with her on the way, and endea- 
vouring, by cross-questions..to elicit some information. 

c. Cross-questions and crooked answers: agamc 
of questions and answers in which a ludicrous 
effect is produced by eonnccting questions and 
answers which have nothing to do with one 
another; as e.g. the question of one’s neighbour 
on the right with the answer given to another 
question by onc’s neighbonr on the left. 

1742 J. Yarrow Love at First Sight 2 As ifyou had been 
playing at cross-Questions. 1884 /é/ust. Loud. News Christ- 
mas No. 22/1 ‘I'm afraid, doctor, we are playing at cross- 
questions and crooked answers.’ 

Cro:ss-que‘stion, v. [Cnoss- 6.] ¢vans. Vo 
interrogate with questions which eross, or tend to 
check the results of, previous questions, so as to 
test the consistency and completeness of an ac- 
count; to question closely or minutely ; to eross- 
examine. 

1760 Foote A/inor 1. Wks. 1799 I. 234 You will find, by 
cross-questioning him, whether he is a competent person. 
1887 Jussopp 4 rcady iii. 67 There are inoments when the 
desire to question and cross-question the vanished dead be- 
coines a passionate longing. 


Iience Cro:ss-que'stioning vé/. sé.; Cro:ss- 
questionable a@., capable of being  cross- 
questioned. 


a 1839 Praep Poens (1864) 1]. & When on his ranks to- 
gether spring Cross-buttocks and cross-questioning | 1856 
Froupe /fist. Eng. (1858) H. vi. 104 He was submitted to 
the closest cross-questionings, in the hope that he would 
commnit himself. 1884 J. Hawtuorne /eard-Shell Necklace 
]. 48 There was nothing cross-questionable in such an old- 


wives’ tale. 

Cro'ss-ra:tio. J/ath. EAN: 
HARMONIC ratio. 

1881 T'ayior Geom. Conics 249 An Anhanmnonic Ratio, or 
a Cross ratio of the four points. 1882 C. SsutH Conic Sect. 
(1885) 53. ‘ : 

Cro‘ss-rea‘ding. ([Cross- 9.] A reading 
across the page instead of down the column (of a 
newspaper, ete.), producing a Indicrous connexion 
of subjects. Also fg. 

1768-84 New Foundling Hospital for Wit I. contents, 
‘Cross Readings from the Newspapers’ (Article at p. 235, 
signed ‘ Papyrius Cursor’, by Caleb Whitefoord]. 1784 Bos- 
WELL Johnson (1887) IV’. 322 His[Whitefoord's]ingemous and 
diverting cross-readings of the newspapers. 1822 Haztitt 
Table.t. (1852) 247 A large allowance is frequently to be made 
for cross-readings in the speaker's mind. 1830 Mtss Mitrorp 


[Cross- 9.] 


CROSS-SPALL. 


Village Ser. wv. (1863) 139 Stephen spoke of his home, the 
city; Peggy of hers, the west-end ;—and a few niistakes 
and cross-readings ensued, 

Cro:ss-re'ference. [(oss- 9.] A reference 
made from one part of a book, register, dictionary, 
etc. toanother part where the same word or subject 
is treated of. 

1834 I]. H. Bauir Report Catal. Brit. Museam, It will 
hence be requisite that a cross-reference from the commen- 
tator’s name be made to that of the original author. 1839 
Brit, Aluseum Catal, Rule 54 Whenever requisite, cross- 
references to be introduced. 1892 Booksedler 17/1 The notes 
are handy, the cross references plentiful and useful. 

Cross-remainder /aw): sce KEMAINDER, 

Cro‘ss-road. [Cross- 4, Cross a. 1, 1).] 

1. A road erossing another, or running across 
betwcen two main roads; a by-road. 

1719 T. GARDNER (¢étd-), Pocket Guide to the English 
Traveller .. of all the Principal Roads and Cross Roads in 
England and Wales. 1745 /’riv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1. 
14 The cross-roads are almost impassible. 1859 \W.Cot.Lins 
Q. of Hearts (1875) 4 One of the loneliest and wildest cross- 
roads in all South Wales. 

2. The place where two roads cross cach othcr; 
the place ofintersection of two roads, Also ealled 
the cross roads, and dtal, a four-cross-road. 

(Formerly used as a burial-place for suicides.) 

1812 /.xamincr 23 Nov. 739/1 Verdict of the: tum elo 
de se..Vhe body was.. buried in a cross-road, with the 
customary ceremonies. @ 1845 Hoon /aithless Nelly Gray 
xvii, pind (Ney buried Ben in four cross-roads With a stake 
in his inside! 1875 W. McItwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 
27 Near the cross-roads are the reinains of a cairn. 

3. alirib. a. Passing or conveyed by cross-roads. 
b. Situated at the crossing of two roads. 

1720 [see Cross-rosT] Cross-road Letters. 1725 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6415/2 ‘The Cross-Road Mail which... goes between 
Chester and Exeter. 1785 Gents, May. Oct. 838/2 Conip- 
troller of lhe bye and cross-road letter office. 1863 W. 
Puitiirs Speeches xix. 430 Every cross-road bar-room. 

+Cro‘ss-row. Os. [Cross- 3 a: from the 
figure of the cross ( > ) formerly prefixed to it.] 
The alphabet ; = CHRIST-CkOSS-ROW, 

@ 1529 SKELTON Agst. Venomous Tongues, In your crosse 
rowe nor Christ crosse you spede, Your Pater Noster, your 
Ave, nor your Crede. 1531 Tixnpace Z£.xf. 1 Fohu 2 A 
man can by no manes reade, excepte he be taught the letters 
of the crosserowe. 1594 SHAkS. Nich. ///, 1.1. 55 And from 
the Crosse-row pluckes the letter G. 1635 Swan Spec. AT. 
i. § 3 (1643) 23 By their naturall position in the alphabet or 
crosse-row. 1681 W. Ropertson /*hrascol. Gen. (1693) 1085 
The cross-row, alphabetum. 

Cro'ss-ruff. [Cross- 9.] 

+1. An obsolete gamc at eards: see Rurr. Oés. 

1592 GrEENE Def. Conny Catch, (1859) 6 As thus I stood 
looking on them playing at cros-ruffe, one was taken revok- 
ing. 1693 Poor Kobin's Aim. in Brand Pop. intig. (1870) 
HI. 307 And men at cards spend many idle hours, At 
loaduin, whisk, cross-ruff, put, and all-fours. 

2. IWhist. (See quot. 1862.) 

1862 ‘ Cavenpisn ’ WH /ist (1870) 28 A Cross-ruff (saw or see- 
saw) is the alternate trumning by partners of different suits, 
each leading the snit in which the other renounces. 1885 
Proctor IWVhéisé vii. 76 More tricks are usually gained by the 
cross ruff than the opponents can afterwards inake out of 
their suits. 2g. 1889 Sat. Rev. g Nov. 515 The trades are 
to establish a cross-ruff at the expense of the employers. 


+ Cro‘ss-sail, sb. Obs. [Cross- 4.] 

1. Nau?, A square-sail, 7. ¢. one placed across 
the breadth of the ship (not fore-and-af?, ; formerly 
the large mainsail so placed ; also a vessel with 
square-sails. 

crzeg E. EL. Allit. P. C. 102 Cachen vp he crossayl, 
cables pay fasten. @1618 Racetcu /uvent, Shipping 30 
Any Fleet of crosse sailes, with which they encounter. 
1627 Carr. Switn Seaman's Gram. ix. 40 A Crosse saile 
cannot come neerer the wind than six points. : 

2. pl. Sails ofa windmill) set cross-wise. 

161z STURTEVANT Metadlica (1854)75 So a windmillne con- 
sisting. .of all his essential parts besides his crosse sales is 
ineffectuall and not able to grinde corne. : 

Hence + Cro‘ss-sailed a., ? having the cross-sail 


set, ready to sail. 

1562 J. Hrywoop Prom. & Epier. (1867) 36 Sens thou art 
crosse Saylde, auale vnhappie booke. 1580 Nortu /'Untarch 
(1612) 439 Took ship, finding one crosse-sailed, bound to- 
wards Afvike. F 

+Cro'ss-sail, v. Obs. [Cross- 6.] intr. ? To 
sail across or over. 

1564-78 Butter Dial. agst, Pest, (1888) 29 A letter to a 
Marchaunte Venterer that was crossailed into Lerra Florida, 

Cross-sea: sce Choss a, 1, 

Cross-section : scc Cross- 1}. 

+ Cro'ss-shaped, @. 0s. [Cross- &.] 
horse: ? Mis-shapen, 111-shaped. 

1703 Lond. Gas. No. 3969 4 A light grey Gelding. .some- 
what cross shap’d behind. 1709 //id. No. 4540/8 A plain 
strong cross shaped Bay Gelding. 

Cross-shoot, -shooting, -shot : sce Citoss- B, 

Cro'ss-spa:ll, cro‘ss-spa:le. S/ip-buiid- 
ing. [CRoss- 4.] (See quot. 1850.) 

c1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale! 112 Cross-spules, deals or 
fir plank nailed in a temporary manner to the frames of a 
ship at a certain height, by which the frames are kept to 
their proper breadths, until the deck-knees are fastened. 
1869 Sir E, J. Reno SAcp-duidd, viii. 154 In many yards 
the ship is faired by means of ribands and cross-spalls only 
before the beams are fitted. 

Cross-spider: see Citoss- B. 
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CROSS-SPRINGER. 


Cro‘ss-spri‘nger. Ach. [Cross- 4.] One 
of the ribs extending diagonally from one pier to 
another in groined vaulting. 

1816 J. Smita Panorama Sc. §& Art 1. 163 The cross- 
springers were ornamented. .with carvings of Zigzag and 
other Norinanornaments. 1843 7. Parley'’s Ann. 1V. 293 
The cross-springers are perforated into airy forms. 1862 
Rickman Goth. Archit. 144 ‘Uhe great cross-springer rib. 

Cro‘ss-staff. Also (in sense 1) 6 croystaff. 

+1. £cc/. An archbishop’s cross; also, by con- 
fusion, used for CRosE-STAFF, a bishop’s crook or 


crosier. Os. exc. /Z75st. 

1460 CapGrave Chrov. (1858) 156 He [Roht Grostede] ap- 
pered to the Pope, and smet him on the side with the pike 
of his crosse staf. 1540 /v7z. in Greene F/is+, Worcester II. 
App. 5 Item, a croystaff of selver and gylt. 1541 Barnes 
IVks. (1573) 246/1 All your holy ornamentes, as your holy 
myters, your holy crosse-staues, your holy pyllers. 1568 
Grarton Chrow. II. 2 He [Becket] taketh from Alexander 
his Crosyer, the crosse with the Crossestaffe .. and caryeth 
it in himselfe. 1884 ‘Tennyson Becket 188 Shall I not smite 
him with his own cross-staff? F 

+2. An instrument formerly used for taking the 
altitude of the sun or a star. Ods. 

1594 Biunpevit Z.rerc. ui. ni. viii. (ed. 7) 386 The Lati- 
tude then is to be knowne by the Astrolabe, Quadrant, 
Crosse-staffe, and by such like Mathematicall instruments. 
1669 Sturmy A/arrmer’s AJag.u. xiii, 89 How to use the 
Cross-Staff. Set the end of the Cross-Staff to the .. Eye.. 
Then move the Cross. .from you or towards you. .till that the 
upper end come upon the..Sun or Star. 1839 Marryar 
Phant. Ship ix, The cross-staff at that time was the simple 
instrument used to discover the latitude. : A 

b. A surveyor’s cross, used in taking offsets. 

1874 in Knicut Dret. ALech. 

Cro‘ss-sti:tch, sd. [Cross- 3 b.] a. A stitch 
formed of two stitches crossing each other, thus X. 
b. A kind of needlework characterized by stitches 
crossing each other. 

c1710 C, Fiennes Diary (1888) 296 The Chaires, one red 
damaske, the other Crostitch and tentstitch very Rich. 
1737 Mrs. Penparves Let. in A/rs. Delany's Corr. 10 Oct. I1. 
6 Tell me how many pieces of cross-stitch I have left with 
you. 1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur. Leigh 1. 16, I learnt cross- 
stitch, because she did not like To see me wear the night 
with empty hands. ; 

attrib, 1880 Birm. Weekly Post 2 Oct. 1/5 Cross-stitch 
embroidery is .. applied to allsorts of decorative needle- 
work. 

Hence Cro‘ss-sti:tch v., to sew or work with 
cross stitches. 

1794 Risging & Seamanship 1. 95 All splices are cross- 
stitched. 

Cro‘ss-stone. 4/iz. [Cross- 3 b.] A name 
given to CHIASTOLITE; also to the minerals Stav- 
ROLITE and HarRMoTOME, from the cruciform ar- 
rangement of the crystals. 

1770 tr. Croustedt’s Ain, 83. 1771 Hit Fossils Arranged 
152. 1796 Kirwan A/tx. 1. 282. 1814 ALLAN J/iz7, Nove. 

Cro‘ss-street. [Cross-.4, Cross a. 1 b.] 

1. A street crossing another, or running across 
between two main streets; a street at right angles 
to a main street. 

1827 O. W. Rosrrts Centr. Amer. 234 The principal 
streets are terminated by views of the hills... The cross 
streets are narrower. 1861 Du Cuaittu E£guat, A/r. ii. 8 
‘There are a few short cross-streets, 

+2. The place where two streets cross. Obs. (Cf. 
CROSS-ROAD 2.) 

1825 ‘T. Jerrerson Autobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 89 Keeping 
great fires at all the cross streets. 

Cro‘ss-tail. Avech. [Cross- 4.] In a back- 
action marine steam-engine: A transverse bar 
which connects the side levers at the end opposite 
to the cross-head, and to which the connecting-rod 
is attached. 

1839 KR. 5S. Roninson Nat. Steant Eng. 81 The fork-head 
or cross-tail..‘Vhe cross-tail, in shape, resembles the cross- 
head of the piston, only it is considerably larger and 
stronger, ; 

Cross-tining: see Cross- B. 

Cro'ss-tree. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

1. Nazt. (p/.) Two horizontal cross-timbers sup- 
ported by the chceks and trestle-trees at the head 
of the lower and top masts, to sustain the tops on 
the lower mast, and to spread the top-gallant 
tigging at the top mast head; aflording also a 
standing-place for seamen. 

Vormerly sometimes used to include the trestle-trees. 

1626 Cart. Smitu Acciad. Vung. Seamen 12 The trussell 
trees or crosse trees. 1627 — Seaman's Grant, iil. 16 The 
Crosse-trees are also at the head of the Masts, one let into 
another crosse, and strongly bolted with the Tressell trees. 
1753 Cuambers Cycd. Sup. s. v. Cross-trees, Vhey are four 
in number... but strictly speaking only those which go 
thwart ships, are called cross-trees 1769 Faiconer Dict. 
Marine. 1836 Marryat A/idsh, Jasy xiii. 41. 1871 TYNDALL 
Fragm. Science (ed. 6) 1. vi. 214, | climbed the mainmast, 
und standing on the cross-trees, saw the sun set. 

+2. a. A gallows; b. A cross. Ods. (s20nce-n5€5.) 

1638 Forp /ancies 1, ii, Not so terrible as a cross-tree that 
hever grows, to a wag-halter page. 1648 Ilverick Nodle 


sll fg Poems) 18851317 This Cross-tree Here Doth Jesus 
ear, 


+3. A whipple-tree. Obs. 
1765 Dickson Agric, 1. 258 Instead of nsing 4 soam, and 


‘rovs-trees for the second pair, as ix commonly done in a 
four horse plough. 
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4. attrib. + cross-tree bar (cf. 3); + cross-tree 
yard, a cross-jack yard. 

1692 in Capt. Suith’s Seaman's Gram, 1, xiv. 63 The 
Cross-tree yard, Cross-tree Braces. 1753 CuamBers Cycé. 
Supp., Cross-tree-yard, a yard standing square just under 
the mizen top. 1787 Winter Syst. usd. 310 A cross-tree 
bar must be fixed to the fore standards. 

Cross-valve: see Cross- B. 

Cro'ss-vault. A7ch. [Cross- 3 b.] A com- 
pound vault formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults. 

18g0 Lritcn A/rller's Auc. Art § 110. 80 The so-called 
sepulchre of Theron is remarkable on account of. . the cross- 
vault in the interior, 1879 Stk G. G. Scorr Lect. Archit. 
I. 53 A series of cross gables over the cross vaults. 

Hence Cro‘ss-vau lted a, Cro'ss-vau lting. 

1848 B. Wess Cont. Eccles. 198 The choir is of one bay, 
cross-vaulted. 1876 Gwint Archit. Gloss., Cross Vaulting. 
1888 Freeman in Archeol. Inst, Frnl. XLV. 18 The flat 
ceiling for the main body and cross-vaulting for the aisles. 

Cross-vine, -voting: sce Cross- b. 

Cro‘ss-way, 56. [Cross- 4, Cross a. 1 b.] 

1. A way or road crossing another, or leading 
across from one main road to another; a by-way. 

a 1490 Botoner /fin. (1778) 176 At the crosse yn Baldwyne 
strete been 1m crosse wayes metyng. @1533 Lp. BerNers 
fluon \xxxi, 247 We came too a Crosse way, 1625-8 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Eliz. 11. (1688-241 The Paths and Cross- 
ways whereof are scarce known tothe Dwellers thereabouts. 
1708 Motreux MRaéelats v. xxvi. (1737) 114 Highways, 
Crossways, and Byways. 1824 Miss Mitrorp I'rd/age Ser. 
1. (1863) 46 The little greens formed by the meeting of these 
cross-ways. 

Jig. 1628 Gaute Pract. Th. To Rdr. Ax, If thou stop, 
and stumble at the Crosse-wayes of Mysterie. 1720 WEL- 
Ton Suffer. Son of God 1. x. 264 Into a many Deviations, 
and Cross-ways to sin. 

tb. allusively. The way of ‘crosses’ or afflic- 

tions. Obs. [CRoss- 3.] 

cr4so tr. 7. & Nempis’ Iutft. wu. xii. 57 Lov sekist pou a 
nober way pan pe kynges hye way, pe crosse wey? All 
cristys lif was a crosse & a martirdom. 

2. The place where roads cross ; = CROSS-ROAD 2. 

1s.. Aut. of Curtesy 386 And burie my body in the crosse 
wale. 1590 Suaks. J/fds. N. ui. ii. 383 Damned spirits.. 

That in crosse-waies and flouds haue buriall. 1625 K. Lone 
tr. Barclay'’s Argenis 1. i. 4 On the crosse-way issued 
forth five theeves. 1755 SMOLLETT Qu?x. (1803) I. 37 His 
imagination suggested those cross-ways that were wont to 
perplex knights-errant in their choice. 1865 KincsLey 
Herew. xix. 235 He went past the crossways. 

attrib. 1640 H. Mitt Nights Search 79 For this cause 
suicide] a Crosse-way grave..Is made for her. 

Cro‘ssway, adv. and adj. [Cross- 3, 4.] 

A. adv. =Crossways, CROSSWISE. 

1611 Frorio, 7vaxerso..Also crossely, a thwart, a crosse, 
crosseway. 1825 SouTuey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 393 Fabian 
..took his own pike cross way, laid it upon those of the 
enemy. 

B. adj. Placed or executed crossways. 

1829 SouTHey Add for Lowe 1, With cross-way movement 
to and fro. 1865 Mrs. WHitnry Gayworthys i. (1879) 8 The 
seven little ‘crossway’ ruffles that garnish it [the skirt]. . 

Crossways (krpsweiz), adv. [CRoss- 4 + 
-WAYS.] = CROSSWISE. 

1564 in Hawkins? Voy. (1878) 18 Which maketh their 
townes crosse waies. 1594 1. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
ll, 272 szargin, OF pleasures which men seeke crosse- 
wayes. 1665 Hooke J/icrogy 101 Breaking off a very 
thin sliver of the Coal cross-ways. 1726 Leom Alberti’s 
Archit, 1. 52a, A defect that runs crossways of the beam. 
1871 tr. Schellen's Spectr. Anal. ix. 24 A series of dark 
stripes breaking crossways through the light. 

Cross-webbing: see Cross- li. 

+ Cro’ss-week. Os. [Cross- 3 a.] Roga- 
tion week in which the Cross-pDaYs (q. v.) occur. 

1530 PatsGr. 211/1 Crosweke, gangeweke. vorvay'son, 
vogations. 1577 Hotinsnep Chron. II. 141 He sailed over 
into Normandie in the crosse weeke. 1597 [see Cross- 
FLOWER]. 

Cross-winding, -wire: sce Cross- B. 

Crosswise (krpswaiz), adv. [Cross- + -wise.] 

1. In the form of a cross ; so as to intersect. 

1398 TRrevisa Barth. De P. R.Ax. xxxi. (1495) 368 On holy 
Saterdaye newe fyre is fette .. and thus [ =incense] is putte 
therin crossewyse. 1577 B. Gooce //eresbach’s usb. i. 
(1586) 136 Cut the skinne crossewise. 1686 Horneck Cruct/. 
Jesus x. 178 To put their hands crosswise. 1756 NuGent 
Gr. Tour V¥. 333 Four of these streets are built cross-wise. 
1774 JonNson 23 Aug. in Boswel?, A church built crosswise. 
1839 Yeowrn. Anc. Brit. Ch. xii. (1847) 136 Four holes 
arranged crosswise. 

tb. Ox croys-wyse: by means of a cross, by 
crucifixion. Obs. sonce-use. 

1393 Lanau. 7”, PZ. C. xxi. 142 Pei. .culled hym on croys- 
wyse at caluarye. 

+c. With one crossing another, alternately. 

1586 W. Weane Lng. J’ovtrie (Arb.)58 Lche shal containe 
eyght syllables, and ryme crosse wyse, the first to the thyrd, 
aud the second to the fourth, in this manner. 

2. Across, athwart, transversely. 

1580 Ilottypanp 7¥eas. French Tong, Crofser, to cutte 
ouerthwarte, or crossewise. 1648 Gace If est. Jad. xi. (1655) 
38 Great trees newly cut down..and placed crossewise in 
the way, 1696 Be. Parrick Cori. x. xxviii. (1697) 555 
Not cross-wise from shoulder to shoulder; bnt Jong-wise. 
1881 Jowett Thucyd. 1. 144 They cut timber .. and built 
+a frame of logs placed cross-wise, 

3. fig. In a way opposed to the direct or right ; 
perversely, wrongly. 

1594 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad, 1, 272 He may seeke 


CROTALUM. 


after pleasures crosse-wise, and turne cleane out of the way 
from reason and iudgement. 


Cross-wood: see Cross- B. 

Crosswort (kr?‘swvit). [Cross- 3+ Wort.] 

1. A name of various plants having leaves ar- 
ranged in the form of a cross, or whorl of four; 
esp. Galtum cructatum (also Crosswort Bedstraw) ; 
also of thé non-British plants Vazllantia cruciata. 
Lupatorium perfoltatum, and the genus Cruczan- 
ella, Crosswo:t Gentian, Gertiana cructata. 

1578 Lyte Dodcens iw. Ixxvii. 541 Croswort is a pale 
greene herbe, drawing nere to a yellow Popingay colour.. 
‘The leaues be .. smal .. alwayes foure growing togither. .in 
fashion lyke to a Crosse at euery ioynt. 1597 GeRARDE 
TTerbad u, c. § 3.352 Crossewoort Gentian. 1756 Watson 
in PArl. Trans. XLIX. 853 Crosswort or Mugweed. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 352 Cructanella, a genus of herbaceous plants, 
called Crosswort and Petty Madder. 

2. fl. A book-name for the N.O. Cructfere 
(plants with cruciform flowers). 

1861 Mrs. Lannester IVild Flowers 29 [A] very exten- 
sive and useful family of plants—Crucifera or Crossworts. 
1884 Mitter Plant-n., Cross-wort, any cruciferous plant. 

Crost, variant spelling of CrossEbD. 

|| Crostarie (krpstari). Sc. [a. Gaelic cros- 
tavaidh, cros-tara, called also crann-tara, -taraidh 
the cross or beam of gathering.] The Fire-cross 
or Fiery Cross, used in the Highlands of Scotland 
to summon the clans to a rendezvous. 

1685 Lond. Gaz, No. 2037/1 Argile commanded a Crostary 
to be dispatcht through the whole Country, which is a Sign 
ina Fiery Stick, commanding and warning every man to 
rise in Arms with him. 1795 Statist. Acc. Aberdeen XIV. 
352 (Jam.) A stake of wood, the one end dipped in blood, 
(the blood of any animal), and the other burnt, as an em- 
blem of fire and sword, was put into the hands of the per- 
son nearest to where the alarm was given, who immediately 
ran with all speed, and gave it to his nearest neighbour. . 
The stake of wood was named Croishtarich. 1880 Burton 
Reign Q. Anne I. vii. 328 He sent the Crossterie, popularly 
called the fiery cross, through the glens. 

Croste, obs. form of Crusr. 

Crosyvar, -syer, obs. ff. CROSIER. 


+ Crot, crote. Oés. [Derivation uncertain. 

The form has suggested relationship to F. crotte (cf. 
Crorey), and to mod. Du. £rot; but difficulties of sense 
and history attach to both suggestions.] 

A particle, bit, atom, individual piece. 

a 1300 Cursor Al, 2378 (Cott.) Abram went .. and wit him 
loth, his geing, his catel, ilk crot [Fax crote]. /bfd. 9440 
If pou haldes mi forbot, Pou sal be lauerd ouer ilk crot Pat 
esinerth or paradis. /b7d. 27375. ¢1330 R. Bruns Chrox. 
IVace (Rolls) 2102 Pe host destruyed, ilk a crote. ¢1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vu. viii. 83 Pis ilk Pes of Bred..of it nevyr 
a Crote.. owre pas my Throt. 1490-9 2’vomp. Pari. 105/1 
Crote of a turfe, gledicula, glebula. 

Crotal, another form of Crorrir. 

Crotal (krovtal). fad. L. crotalum, or its F. 
adaptation cvofale: see below.] 

1. =CRoraLumM 1. 

18so Leitcn Aliller's Anc. Art § 388 xote, A female 
Bacchante clattering with crotals. 

2. Lrish Antig. Applied to a small globular or 
pear-shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 


which are obscure : see quots. Also affrzd. 

{1x56 JoHN oF Satissury Polycrat. vu. xii, Crotala quoque 
dicuntur sonore sphezrule, que, quibusdam granis inter- 
positis, pro quantitate sui et specie metalli, varios sonos 
edunt.] 1790 Lepwich Antig. /reland 243 The Chrotal 
seems not to have been a Bardic Instrument; but the Bell- 
Cymbal used by the Clergy, and denominated a Crotalum 
by the Latins. 1845 P7oc. R. Irish Acad. 135 A com- 
munication .. to shew that the article called a crotal .. had 
properly but one disc, and not two, as represented in Led- 
wich’s Antiquities. 1872 ExracomBe Ch. Bells Deveit 378, 
I would..confine the term Crotal to those pear-shaped and 
globular productions, the exact use of which is evidently 
very doubtful. 7déd¢. 379 Those round crotal bells in figure 
resemble an apple, and this instrument was evidently in- 
tended to make a rattling noise when shaken, 


Cro‘talid. Zoo/. [f. mod.L. Crotalide.] A 
s:rpent of the Croéalidw or rattlesnake family. 


Cro‘taliform, 2. Zoo/. [f. CROTAL-US + -FORM.] 
Structurally resembling or related to the rattle- 
snake; as ‘the crotaliform serpents’. 

Cro‘talin. Chem. [f. CrotaL-us+-IN.] An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of the 
rattlesnake: it is not coagulated at the boiling- 
point of water. Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Crotaline (krptalain), a. [f. as prec. + -1NE.] 
Of or belonging to the rattlesnake family. 

1865 A therm No. 1950. 344/2 A genus of crotaline ser- 
pents. 1882 C. C. Horrry Sxakes xvii. 312 That the sexes 


fof rattlesnakes] also understand each other through crota- 
line eloquence is generally believed. 

|| Cro‘talo, [It. cvofa/o (in Florio), ad. L. cro- 
falum: see below.) = CROTALUM. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts (1852) III. 271 All sorts of 
sistrums, crotaloes, cymbals, tympans, etc., in use among the 
ancients. 1842 Breanne Dict. Sc., Cvotalo, a Turkish musi- 
cal instrument. Hence in mod, Dicts. 

| Crotalum (krptalim.. Aztiy. [L.; a. Gr. 
«pdTador clapper, castanet, rattle.] 

A sort of clapper or castanet used in ancient 
Greece and elsewhere in religious dances. 


1727-51 CHAMBERS Cyc. s.v., ‘The crotalum. .consisted of 
two little brass plates, or rods, which were shaken in the 


CROTALUS. 


band. 1822 T. Tavtor Afudeins 1x. 194, I was again led 
forth to the journey. .accompanied by crotala and cymbals. 
1864 Ince. Mus. Anc. Nat. 225 Crotala, clappers, or cas- 
tanets, were made use of by most ancient nations in religious 
performances. 

|| Crotalus (krptalds). Zoo/, [inod.L., £ Gr. 
kpoTadoy rattle: see prec.} The genus of American 
serpents containing the typical rattlesnakes. 

1834 Brit. Cycl. 1h. 1. 180 [Species] of Crotalus, properly 
so called, which havea rattle or instrument of sound upon 
the tail. 1864 Owen Power of God 46 The crotalus warns 
the ear of the American Indian by the rattle of its tail. 

Crotaphic (krotefik), a. Anal. [f. Gr. «pd- 
tapos, pl. -o: the temples ; cf. F. crolaphique.] Of or 
pertaining to the temples, temporal. Cro‘taphite 
a, [F. crotaphite (16th c. Paré), Gr. xporapirys), 
temporal, as in ‘ crotaphite arteries’; + sé. the tem- 
poral muscle (0ds.). Crotaphi'tic a., temporal, as 
in ‘erotaphitic nerve’, the superior maxillary 
division of the fifth cerebral nerve. 

1653 Uroqunart Radelais i. xxv, The crotaphick artery. 
1656 Brount Glossogr., Crotaphites, the two muscles of the 
temples. 1713 CHESELDEN Avast, 1. xv. (1726) 254 Under 
the crotaphyte muscle. 1841 Cruvemmer Anat, kL. 311 
The Temporal muscle or Crofaphyte .. occupies the whole 
of the Temporal fossa. 1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. Il. 271/2 
The ‘crotaphitic’ and..the ‘ buccinator’ nerves. 

Crotaye, var. of CroTEY Ods. 

Crotch (kretf). Now chiefly U.S. or dfa/, Also 
6-7 croche. [Etymological history obscure. “In 
form it appears to agree with ME. croche shepherd’s 
crook, crosier, ONF’. croche; but in sense it comes 
nearer to CRUTCH, of which also, in certain appli- 
cations, crofch appears as a variant. But cvutch 
and crotch are in current use different words.] 

+1. A fork : app. the agricultural implement. 

1539 TAVERNER Aras. Prov. 11545) 44 Thrust out nature 
wyth a croche [Naturam expellas furca] yet woll she styll 
runne backe agayne. 5 

+2. A fork formerly used for holding a weed 
down on the ground, while it was cnt off or 
dragged up with the wced-hook. Odés. 

1573 Tusser Husé, (1878) 112 In Maie get a weede 
hooke, a crotch and a gloue, and weed out such weedes as 
the corne doth aot loue, [1873 J. Fowter in Archzol, 
XLIV. 179 (Pate), A man, in a garden, cutting up thistles 
from the plants they grow amongst with a weed-hook and 
crotch. /éd. 207, 220.) ; 

3. Astake or pole having a forked top, used as a 


support or prop. 

1573 Tusser //1sé, (1878) 64 The strawberies looke to be 
couered with strawe, Laid ouerly trim vpon crotchis and 
bows. /4i¢. 79 For hoppoles and crotches in lopping go 
saue, 168x Hickrrinaity lind. Naked Truth u. 1, A Crazy 
..Fabrick that only stands upon Crotches, and Crotchets. 
1700 Drypen Fadles, Baucis and Phil, 160 The crotches of 
their cot in columes rise [furcas subsere columnz), 1841 
Carun N. Amer. Fnd. (1844) I. xxii. 162 Four posts or 
crotches .. supporting four equally delicate rods, resting 
in the crotches. oi 

+b. A forked peg or crook for hanging things 


on. Obs. 

1573 Lusser //usé, (1878) 36 With crotchis and pinnes, to 

hang trinkets theron. 
ce. Naut. A forked support for various purposes ; 
see CRUTCH 3, 

4. The fork of a tree or bough, where it divides 
into two limbs or branches. 

1573 Tusser //usé, (1878) 105 The crotch of the bough. 
164x Besr Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 120 Some [branches]. .that 
have croches [J7txfed creches] will bee for rake-shaftes. 1669 
Woruiwce Syst, Agric.(1681) 323 Crotch, the forked part 
ofa Tree useful in many cases of Husbandry. 1758 Accé. 
Micmakts, etc. 83 Branches of trees .. stuck in the ground 
with the crotch uppermost. 1843-4 T. N. SavaceE in Bostox 
Jrnl. Nat. Hist. WV, They [chimpanzees]. . build their babi- 
tations in trees. .supported by the body of a limb ora crotch. 
1854 J. L. SterHens Centr. Amer. 374 A platform in the 
crotch of the tree. 1889 Ceutury Jfag. Ang. 503/1 xole, A 
mass of leaves left. .in the crotch of the divergent branches. 

5. The ‘fork’ or bifureation of the human body 
where the legs join the trunk. 

a1592 GREEN Wazllia ii. Poems (Rtldg.) 316 Some close- 
breech’d to the crotch for cold. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 
214 The middle bifurcation-at the Crotch. 1817-8 CopBEeTT 
Resid, U.S. (1822) 156 To be split down the middle, from 
crown to crotch. 1884 CuHitp Ballads II. xxix. 259/x 
Three hundred years old, with a beard to the crotch. 

6. A bifureation of road or river. 

1767 T. Hutcuinson fist, Afass. Bay 1k. 383 The river 
to be called by the same name, from the crotch tothe mouth. 
1857 Hoiann Bay Path xxii, Standing rightin the crotch 
of the roads. : 

+7. fig. A dilemma. Oés. 

1622 Bacon Hen. FI, 101 There is a Tradition of a 
Dilemma that Bishop Morton ..vsed, to raise vp the Bene- 
uolence to higher Rates; and some called it bis Forke, and 
some his Crotch [Edis §& Spedding’s ed. crutch]. 

8. Comb. Crotch-deep a., up to the ‘crotch’ or 
loins; crotch-stick (d/a/.), a forked stick; 
+crotch-tail, old name of the Kite. 

1844 Frnl. R. Avric. Soc. V.1. 9 Pressing it down closely 
piece by piece with a small *crotch-stick. 1674-91 Ray 
S. §& £&. C. Words 94 A *Crotch-tail; a Kire; Afidvus 
caxdé forcipatd. 1865 Cornh. Mag. July 41 ‘ Crutch-tail’ 
formerly applied toa Kite. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names 
Birds 137 From its forked tail this bird [the Kite] has re- 
ceived the names of Fork tail, Crotch tail (£sse-r). 

Crotche, var. of CrocHe 54.1 Obs, 
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Crotched (kret{t), a. [f. pree.+-ED.] Having 
a ‘erotch’ or bifurcation; forked. (Now U.S.) 

1587 Hownsnen Descr. Brit, xiv. 74/2 A crotched 
brooke. 1806 A. YounG Agric, /ssex (1813) 1. 181 Ie pins 
them firmly down with a crotched peg. 1868 Lossinc //xel- 
son 12 l'wo crotched sticks. 1882 Cornh, Mag. May 580 
A shaggy roof of bark upheld by crotched saplings. 

Crotched-, crotchett-yard, corrupted forms 
of Cross-Jack-yarid. 

1867 Smytn Sailor's Word-bh., Crotched-yard, the old 
orthography forcrossjack-yard. 1889 Pall MallG. 16 Feb. 
4/3 Reeving a ‘gin’ on tackle affixed to the crotchett yard 
on board the ship Sardomene. 


Crotchet krytfét),5d.1 Also 5-6 crochette, 
5-9 crochet, 6 corchat, crockchette, chrot- 
chet, 7 crachet, 7 9 dal.) cratchet, 8 crot- 
chett. [ME. a. F. crochet hook, dim. of croche 
crook, hook : see CRocHET.] 

T= Crocker. 

Ll. Arch. =Crocket 2; also ¢ransf. to buds or 


branches. 

€ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 174 Pe mynstre..Wiparches..y-corven 
Wib crochetes on corners wip knottes of golde. 1825 Hone 
Every-day Bk. ¥. 767 The crotchets, or projecting stones 
on the outside of that..spire. 1892 Lichfield Mercury 25 
Mar. 8/5 Let us gather one of their (elm trees‘) delicate 
sprays... Everycrochet resembles a cluster of spherical beads. 

+2, =Crockrt 1. Obs. (Cf. F. crochel.) 1n 
mod. dial. cvadchet =the crown of the head. 

1589 Pappe w. [atchet Biv, They will ..anatomize.. thy 
bodie from the corne on thy toe, to the crochet on thy head. 
1855 Rosinson Jihithy Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the 
head. ‘ Nap his cratchet', crack his crown. 1876 A/é- 
lorksh. Gloss., Cratchet, the crown of the head. 

II. A hook or hooked instrument. 

+3. A small hook, es. for fastening things ; an 
ornamental hook serving as a brooch or fastening. 

01430 Piler. Lyf Manhode wi. xxiv, (1869) 149 Of this 
crochet, S. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 179 It shold be fasted to 
the creneaux of the walle, with good and stronge crochettes 
of yron. 1483 — Gold. Leg. 134/4 ‘Vhenne the tyraunt.. 
with hokes and crochettis of yron dyde do tere theyr flessh. 
1503 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 92 For hookes 
and crochettes..delivered to William Hamerton yeoman of 
the Warderobe of the beddes. a 1618 Sy_vesterR Du Bartas, 
Job Triumphant xii, Canst thou his tongue with steely 
crotchets thrill. 1690 Everyn AZundus AMfuliebris, This to 
her side she does attach With gold crochet, or French pen- 
nache. 1703 J. Savace Lett, Antients \xxvii. 217 An 


Imperial Purple Robe on her Shoulders button’d with a | 


Crotchet of Diamonds on her Breast. 1710 STEELE 7atler 
No. 245 P 2 A Crochet of 122 Diamonds, set..in Silver. 

4. Surg. +a. A hook-like instrument; b. spec. 
an instrument employed in obstetrical surgery. 

1750 Pil, Trans. XLV¥I. 83 With a crotchet holding up 
the integuments [I] keep them from touching. 1754-64 
Smeciie AWidwif FH. 448, sat down with a resolution to 
deliver either with the forceps or crotcbet in order to save 
tbe woman’s life. 1854 E. Mayvuew Dogs (1862) 213 Forceps 
. are always dangerous... The crochet, a blunt hook .. is to 
be preferred. ) 

5. a. A hook used in reaping: see quot. 1833. 
{| b. A hook fastened with straps on the back of a 
porter for carrying pareels. [=Fr. crochet.] 

1833 J. Hottanp Manuf. Metal ¥1.58 The crotchet or 
hook; the workman uses it with the left hand to gather the 
quantity of corn he intends to cut, 1860 Tynpati. Glac. 1. 
xxvil. 2x6 Simond carried my tbeodolite box, tied upon a 
crotchet on his back. 

6. A natural hook-like organ or process: sec. 
+a. ‘The tushe, tuske, or fang of a beast’ Cotgr. 
[F. croche’]. '. One of the minute hooks or 
claws on the prolegs of many lepidopterous larvee. 
ce. Anat. The hook-like extremity of the superior 


occipito-temporal convolution of the brain. 

1678 Puittirs s.v., Among Hunters, the chief master Teeth 
ofa Fox, are called Crochets. [Hence 1708 in Kersey and 
in later Dicts.] 1778 Mirne Dict. Bot.s.v. Semen, Some seeds 
attach themselves to animals, by means of hooks, crotchets, 
or hairs. 1802 Patey .Vat. Theoé. xii, In the Ostrich, 
this apparatus of crotchets and fibres, of hooks and teeth is 
wanting. 1826 Kirpy & Sp. /xfommod. (1828) HEE. xxix, The 
prolegs of almost all Lepidopterous larvz are furnished witb 
a set of minute slender horny hooks, crotchets, or claws .. 
somewhat resembling fish-hooks. 1876 Quain Alem. Anat. 
(ed. 8) HI. 532 Its anterior extremity is rounded into a 
hook called by Vicq-d’ Azyr the ‘crotchet’, hence its naine. 

III. Derived and figurative senses. 

7. Afus. A symbol for a note of half the value of 
a minim, made in the form of a stem with a round 
(formerly lozenge-shaped) black head; a note of 
this value. Also az/rzd. 

1440 Promp. Parv, 104 Crochett of songe, semiminima. 
c1460 Towneley Myst. 116, See. Pastor. Say what was 
his song? hard ye not how he crakyd it, Thre brefes to a 
long. Yert. Pastor. Yee mary he bakt it, Was no crochett 
wrong, nor no thing that lakt it. 1g00-z0 Dunbar Poems 
(1884) No. 22 iv, The pyet.. Fen3eis to sing the nychtingalis 
not; Bot scho cannevir the corchat cleif, For harsknes of hir 
carlich throt. 1597 Morey /utrod. J/ns. 178 He giueth it 
such a natural grace by breaking a minime into a crotchet 
rest and a crotchet. 1622 PEAcHAM Compl. Gent. xi. 
(1634) roz Hee driveth a Crotchet thorow many Minims, 
causing it to resemble a chaine with the Linkes. 1782 
Burney /Tist, Afus. (ed. 2) 11. iv. 303 Notes in a lozenge 
form :..these, whether tbe heads were full or open, were at 
first called minims: but when a still quicker note was 
thought necessary, the white or open notes only had that 
title and the black were. .by the English [called] Crotchets : 
a name given by the I’rench with more propriety, from the 
hook or curvature of the tail, to the..Quaver. 1850 W. 


‘ 


CROTCHET. 


Invinc Goldsmith 290 He pretended to score down an air as 
the poct played it, but put down crotchets and semi-breves 
at random, 

b. Often used with playful allusion to sense 9. 

1579 Gosson sl fol. Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 68 They [Musitions| 
haue cuer a crotchet aloue commons, and adde where they 
liste. 1599 Suaks. Much Ado u. iii. 58 Why these are 
very crotchets that he speaks, Note notes forsooth, and 
nothing. 1691 Woon Af¢h. O-ron. 1. 768 Being possess’d 
with crotchets, as many Musicians are. 

+ 8. A square brackct in typography ; = Crook 
7: formcrly also called hook. Obs. 

1676 Cores, Crotchet. .also (in printing) the mark of a 
Parenthesis [ J. 1748 Ricuarpson Clarissa Why. 1883 
VIII. 456 note, What is between crotchets, thus [| ], Mr. 
Belford omitted. 1832 Linvrey trod. Bot. 495 A few 
interpolations, which are distinguished by being included 
within crotchets [ 

9. A whimsical fancy ; a perverse conccit ; a pecti- 
liar notion on some point (ustially considered un- 
important) held by an individual in opposition to 
eommon opinion. 

The origin of this sense is obscure : it is nearly synonyn- 
ous witb Crank sé.2, senses 3 and g,and might, like it, have 
the radical notion of ‘ niental twist or crook’; but Cotgrave 
appears to connect it with the musical note, sense 7: 
* Crochue, a Quaucr in Musicke ; whence // a@ «es crochues 
en teste, (we say) his head is full of crochets’: cf. also 7 b, 

1573 G. Harvey Letter-b4, Camden) 46 M. Osburn stud 
uppon this chrotchet, that he had bene ons there alreddi, and 
therefore, etc. 1587 Harrison Angland 1, xxii. (1877) I. 
339 All the od crochets in such a builder’s braine, 1603 
Suaks. Afeas. for AT. ut. ii. 135. 1621-5x Burton Anat. 
Afel. 1, iii, 1, ti. 187 That castle in the ayr, that crochet, 
that whimsie. 1628 Wirnrr Brit. Rememd. u. 813 How 
could so fond a crotcbet be devised, ‘That God our serioust 
actions hath despised? 71x E. Warn Quéx. 1. 37 With 
fifty Crotchets in his Head. @1772 Witkin The Afe, 
Parrot, etc. (R.), But airy whims and crotchets lead ‘Fo 
certain loss, and ne’er succeed. 1807 CrarBe Par. Keg. ul, 
930 And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wandering head, 1861 
M. Arnotp Pop. Edinc. France 165 Opinions which have 
no ground in reason. .mere crotchets, or mere prejudices. 

b. A fanciftl device, mechanical, artistic, or 


literary. 

1611 L. Baray Ram Alley in Hazl. Dodsicy X. 366 As 
for my breath I have crotchets and devices, ‘Ladies’ rank 
breaths are often help’d with spices’. 1644 Evetyn Diary 
8 Nov., He shew’d us his perpetual motions .. models, and 
a thousand other crotchets anddevices. 1733 (¢¢f/e), Isling- 
ton 3 or the Humours of the New Tunbridge Wells. . with 
Serious and Comical Puns, Crotchets, and Conclusions. 
1761 Foote Liar 1, Wks. 1799 I. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that..rhymers have ever produced. 183 
Carryte Sart. Res. u. ix, Nothing but innuendoes, figura- 
tive crotcbets. . ; 

10. Fortif. A passage formed by an indentation 
in the glacis opposite a traverse, connecting the 
portions of the covered way on both sides of the 
traverse. 1853 Stocquecer Wilit. Encycl. 

+11. AZ. ‘ The arrangement of a body of troops, 
either forward or rearward, so as to form a line 
nearly perpendicular to the general line of battle’ 
(Webster 1864), Os. 

+12. quasi-adv, Oddly. nonce-use. 

1674 N, Fairrix Bulk § Selv. 20 Its independency or 
loosness from God, lies as crotchet every whit, as its being. 

13. Comé., as crotchet-shafed; crotchet-hero 
(Aumorous), 2 musician ; crotchet-monger, one 
who has crotchets on political and other qu:stions 
and obtrusively advocates them; hence crodchet- 
MONEYINE. 

1807 W. Irvine Sadmag. (1824) 82. Exhibit loud piano 
feats Caught from that crotchet-hero, Meetz. 1874 BLACKIE 
Self-Cult, 60 ‘They are mostly crotcbet-mongers and puzzle- 
brains. 1884 Ray Lanxester in fad? Jali G. 6 Oct. 1/3 
A corkscrew-shaped or a rod-shaped or a crotcbet-shaped 
bacillus. 1888 Charity Organis. Rev. June 267 The only 
way for a philanthropist to escape the reproach of crotchet- 
mongering is to give up trust in legislative crotchets. 


+ Crotchet, 54.2 Obs. Also 7 cratchet. [dim. 
of Crotcn. (Cf. also CRuTCHET.)] 

1. A pole or prop with a forked top ; = CroTcn 3. 

1631 Cart. Sautn Advt, Planters 32 This was our 
Church, till wee built a homely thing like a barne, set upon 
Cratchets. 1681 [see Crotcu 3]. 1756 P. Browne Yamarca 
25 They live in huts or thatched cabbins sustained by 
crotchets. 1764 Croker, etc, Dict. cirts & Sc. s.v. Curry- 
ing, [Tools used] Acrotchet or fork. 

2. A forked support or bracket. 

1772 W. Bawwey Descr. Useful Machines 1. 255 A Brass 
Crotchet screwed to the Pedestle and properly fitted to the 
solid and also to the hollow end of the axis of the machine. 

3. Naul, =CRotcu 3 c, CRUTCH 3. 

1769 Fatconer Dret. Marine, Crouchants, the crotchets, 
or Hoor-timbers fore and aft in a boat. 

ta. To 


Cro‘tchet, v. [f Crotcrer 5d.1] 
break a longer note up into erotchets (ods.). b. To 
affect with crotehcts. ¢. To ornament with 
crotehets or crockets. Hence Cro‘tcheted, f//. a. 

1587 Harmar tr. Beca’s Sere, 267 (T.) Not these cantels 
and morsels of scripture warbled, quavered, and crochetted, 
to give pleasure unto the ears. c1600 Doxsxe El-gies i. 
Fealousie, Drawing his breath, as thick and short, as can 
The nimblest crocheting Musitian. 1628 Forn Lever's 
Mel, u. ti, You are but whimsied yet, crotcheted, conun- 
drumed. 1892 Lichfield Mercury 25 Mar. 8.5 Look up.. 
through the slender branches, crochetted almost to the 
tips.. Tbere is no need to wonder where the architects 
got their idea of crochetting the spires and pinnacles of our 
Cathedral. 
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CROTCHETERR. 


Crotcheteer (kretfetie1). Also crotcheter. 
[f CrorcHer sé,! + -EER.] A person with a 
crotchet; ¢sf. one who pushes or obtrudes his 
crotchets in politics, etc. 

1815 W. If. IRELAND Sc7ibbleomania 220 As sometimes a 
brighter orb’lumines the sphere, So Busby o’er crotcheteers 
reigns overseer, 1856 Zaz?’s Mag. XXIII. 276 Attempts 
at interference have been hinted at by reckless crotcheters. 
1887 Saintspury Hist. Elisad, Lit, vi. 242 A very early 
example of the reckless violence of private crotcheteers. 

Cro‘'tchetiness. [f. CrorcHEety + -NEss.] 
The quality of being crotchety. 

1860 Sat. Rev. 16 June 764/2 ‘The fault to which Ex- 
aminers are liable is sometimes called crotchetiness, but a 
better name for it would be vanity. 1877 Daily News 
g Oct. 5/2 Amazement at the crotchetiness of his host. 

+Cro‘tchetly, «. Os. [-Ly 1.] =next. 

rgoz C. Matuer Jaga. Chr. ui.iv. v. (1852) 594 Let the 
reader, here in a crochet, refresh himself witb one crochetly 
passage. : t 

Crotchety (kretfeti, z [f Crorcner sé.1 
+-yY] Given to crotchets; full of crotchets. 

1825 Lp. Cocksurn Jem. 215 He was crotchety, posi- 
tive and wild. 1867 Bricnt SJ. Reforne (1876) 408 All 
sorts of crotchety people. 

b. Of actions, etc.: Of the nature of a crotchet. 

1847 DisraeELi Tancred vi, v, I threw no obstacles in his 
crotchetty course. 1890 Sfectator 25 Jan., Crotchety 
atteinpts to alter the style and title of the House of Lords. 

Crote, var. Cror Oés., piece, bit. 

Crotels: see CRorreLs, 

Crotesco, crotesque: sce GROTESQUE. 

+Crotey, v. Obs. [app.a. Anglo-Fr, *croteyer 
=OF. *crotoyer, f. OF. crote, crotte dung of hares, 
ete.) ¢rans. and zztr. Of hares, rabbits, etc.: To 
evacuate their excrement. 

a1425 Alaster of Game (Bodl. MS. 546 fo. 13 b’, The hare 
..alwey..croteyep yn o manere. /éd. fo. 26 Pei [bucks] cro- 
teieb hure fumes yn dyuerse maneres. 1486 Bh. St. Albans 
EF iija, Thehare. . fymaesand crotis and Roungeth euermoore. 

+ Crotey, sb. Obs. Also crotaye, crottoye. [f. 
Crorey v.] In f/. = CROTTELS. 

a3qz5 JJaster of Game (Bodl. MS. 546 fo. 70) 3if pe 
croteyes beb grete and pikke. 1575 Turserv. Venerie 65 
To iudge an olde harte by the fewmishing, the which they 
make in brode croteys. 1630 J. Taytor (Water I.) iV&s.1. 
931 A Hare or Conneys Crottoyes. 1741 Compl. Fam. 
fiece it. 1. 301 The Croteys or Excrements of a Buck { Hare]. 
1807 Sportsman's Dict. s.v. Bear, [Bears] cast tbeir lesses 
sometimes in round croteys, ; 

+ Cro‘tising, -izing. Os. Collective noun 
in same sense as prec. 

1598 [see Crotrets]. 1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 190 The in- 
fection of the grass by the urin and crotizing of the Conies. 
1686 N. Cox Genti. Recr. 12 Terms for their Ordure .. Of 
a Hare, Crotiles or Crotosing. 

Croton kréowtyn). [mod.L., a. Gr. xporwy a tick, 
also the Castor-oil plant Riczus communis, taken 
in Botany as the name of an allicd genus.] 

1, ot, A large genus of euphorbiaceous plants, 
mostly natives of tropical regions, many of the 
species of which haveimportant medical properties. 

1751 Hin Nat, Hist. Plants 612 The herbaceous Croton 
with rhombic leaves and pendulous capsules. 1846 LinpLEY 
Veg. Kingd. 281 Similar colours are found .. in some 
Crotons. 1847 Youatr //orse xiv. 305 The only purgative 
on which dependence can he placed is the croton. 

2. By florists applied to Codéeum pictum, a 
plant closely allied to the Crotons, cultivated in 
hot-houses for its beautiful foliage. 


1881 Daily News 29 June 2/7 Crotons, gloxinias, maiden- 


hair, Dracenas, and pitcher plants. 1882 Gardex 11 Mar. 
167/3 Suitable time. .for cutting back and striking Crotons. 

. Croton oil, a fatty oil existing in the seeds of 
the East Indian species, Croton 7iglium; it is a 
drastic purgative ; croton chloral orc. c. hydrate, 
a name of bzZyl chloral hydrate, given in error. 

1831 J. Davies A/anual Mat. Med. 363 Croton Oil, 1875 
H.C. Woop Ykheraf. (1879) 475 Croton oil is probably the 
most available of the cathartics. 1876 Harwey Alat. DJed. 
346 Croton-chloral Hydrate was first obtained by Kramer 
and Pinner. 1881 B. W. Ricuarpson in Med. Temp, Frul. 
Jan. 79 Croton chloral combined with quinine. 

Croton-bug. U.S. A name given in parts of 
the U.S. to the Cockroach, atta orientalis, and 
other species of the same genus. 

The name is said to be derived from the Croton river, 
Westchester county, N.Y., the suggestion being that these 
insects became abundant in New York about the time (1842) 
that the Croton aqueduct brought water to the city. 

Crotonic (krotg nik), a. Chem. [f. Croron + -1¢.] 
Of or derived from croton oil; as in crotoni¢ acid, 
C, H, O,, the second member of the AcryYLic scries. 
5o Cro'tonate, asalt of crotonic acid. Cro‘tonol, 
a brown oil obtained from croton oil. Gro‘tonyl, 
the radical C, II, of crotonic acid, Cro‘tonyle:ne, 
a hydro-earbon, ©,I1, (liquid below 15°C.), 
homologons with allylene. 

1838 T. Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 433 It owes its pur- 
gative qualities to..crotonic ucid dissolved in the oil. 18973 
WittiaMson Chem, 302 The crotonate which has been 
extracted from the croton-seed oil. 1880 CLEMINSHAW 
Warts’ Atom, Th. 264 The tetratomic radicals, acetylene, 
allylene, and crotonylene, are known in a free state, 

Tt Crott. Obs. rare". [a. F. crote.] Dirt. 

1657 Howe ct Londinop. 391 And touching streets, the dirt 
and crott of Paris may Le sinelt ten miles off. 
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Crottels (‘krpt’lz), 5d. A. Also 7 crotelles, 
-iles, -els. [app. dim. f. F. crote, crotte (see Cror).] 
The globular dung or excrement of hares, etc. 

1598 Manwoop Lawes Forest iv. § 6 (1615) 45/2 Of a 
Hare [the ordure is-called] crottels or cratising. 1660 
Hower Parly of Beasts 8(D.) The lesses of a fox, the 
crotells of ahare. a@1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crotiles, 
Hares Excrements. 1711 Puckie Cuz (1817) 90 The 
spraints of an otter, the crottels of a hare. 

Crottle (krpt’l). Also § crottel, 9 crotal. [a. 
Gaelic crotal, crotan a lichen, esf. one used in 
dyeing.] A name given in Scotland to various 
species of lichen used in dyeing: cf. CUDBEAR, 

1778 Licutroot Flora Scot. (1789) 818 Lichen ouphalodes. 
Dark purple Dyer’s Lichen. Cork or Arcell AngZis, Crotal 
Gaulis. 1994 Statist. Acc. Scot. X11. 113 It [cudbear] was 
known as a dye-stuff in the Highlands by the name of 
cookes or crottel some hundred years ago. 1861 H. Mac- 
MILLAN Footnotes fr. Nature 116 The dyes she herself pre- 
pares, by simply boiling in water..various species of crotal 
or lichens. 1881 in D. H. Edwards A/od. Scot., Poets Ser. 
m1. 999 When ither dykes Wi’ crottle are grown gray. 

Crottoye, var. Crorry Oés. 

+Crouch, 5.1 Ods. Forms: 1 ertic, 2-3 
eruche, 4-5 crouche, crowch(e. [Early ME. 
cruche, app.:—OE, critic, ad. L. erwtx, crucis cross. 

OE. criic is known to occur once ¢ 1000 in sense ‘sign of 
the cross’: its history presents some difficulties. The 
palatalization of the final ¢ (whence r2the. crzche) suggests 
that it was a word of early adoption which had undergone 
the usual phonetic change, asin ci7ce, church. But in this 
case the vowel would have remained short, as in Zzc, pitch, 
and examples would surely have occurred. ‘lhe probability 
is that it is a late learned adaptation of L. cvucé-, as 
pronounced by Italians or other Romanic people with ¢ as 
tch, and lengthened #: cf. It. croce. See Pogatscher § 160 
(1888). Cf. also OS. crtcz, OHG. criic?, crazi, mod, G. 
Aveuz, and their allied forms, where we have the long #, and 
¢ repr. by fs as in OF. cruiz. (Some have thought ME. 
cruche to be of Fr. dial. origin: cf. Bearnese cvoztz cross). ] 

=CRoss, in its various early senses: the holy 
cross, or a representation or figure of it; the sign 
of the cross ; a heraldic cross ; the cross on a coin, 
a coin marked with a cross, 

c1000 Sax. Leechd, 11. 288 Ponne nime he his [petra 
oleum] dx], and wyrce cristes mz] on zlcre lime butan 
cruc on bem heafde foran se sceal on balzame beon. c¢ 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hoi. 95 Crepe to cruche on lange fridai. @ 1225 
Leg. Kath, 1171 Ne mahte..his heuenliche cunde..felen 
..Sorhe vpo pe cruche. c¢1315 SHOREHAM ‘15 Ine the fore- 
heved the crouche a-set Felthe of fendes to bermi. 1340 
Ayenb, 41 The halzede binges, pe crouchen [Fr. Zes croiz], 
pecalices. 1389 in Exg. Gilds(1870) 54 In exaltacion of ye 
holy crouche. 1393 Gower Coz. I. 172 Whose tunge 
nouther pill ne crouche may hire. 1393 Lancr. P. 72. C. vin. 
167 Meny crouche on hus cloke and keyes of rome. «@ 1400 
Cov. Alyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 355 He deyd on crowche. a@ 1420 
Hoccieve De Reg. Princ. 680 Loke whethir In this purs 
there be ony crosse or crouche, 1463. etc. [see CroucHMas]. 

Crouch (krautf), 54.2 Also 6 crowche. ff. 
CrotcH v1] An act of crouching; a stooping, 
bending, or bowing low. 

* 1897 Lyty Wom. in Moone .i, Thou didst not honor me 

with kneele and crowche. 1632 MassinGer City Madani 
n. i, The reverence, respect, the crouches, cringes. 1809 
Campsett Gertr. Wyo. m. xiv, Nor cougar’s crouch I 
fear’d. 1889 Apm. Maxse in Pad/ Afal/ G. 29 Jan. 1, Public 
Opinion, always on the crouch. .in order to spring erect. 

Crouch, obs. by-form of CrurcH. 

Crouch (krautf), v1 Forms: 4 ecruche(n, 
crouchen, 4-6 crouche, 5-7 croche, 6-7 
crowch(e, crooch(e, 6 crootche, croutche, 6- 
crouch. [First known in end of 14th c.; origin 
doubtful. 

Generally identified with Croux v.; but (1) cvouke and 
cruche come together as distinct words in 2nd quot. 1394; 
(2) there is no assignable reason for the palatalization of the 
k in crouk; cf. the phonetic history of OE, driican, dican, 
tiican, etc. (3) crouch is palatalized in all Eng. dialects, 
Sc. kritf, W. Yorksh. kratf (both meaning ME. #). It is 
indeed impossible for a word in -onchk to be regularly de- 
rived from OE., since the same cause that palatalized the cin 
-tic would necessarily make umlaut and give -¥c-, ME, -ych, 
-ich, ‘There was howeveran OF. crochir to become hooked 
or crooked, of which Godefroy has a single example, said 
of the shoulders ‘a fet..les espaules crochir,’ On the 


| analogy of Jouch, avouch, etc., this might give Eng. crouch, 


but the lateness of the word is still surprising.] 

1. intr. To stoop or bend low with general com- 
pression of the body, as in stooping for shelter, in 
fear, or in submission; to cower with the limbs 
bent. Formerly often applied to the act of bowing 
low in reverence or deference. Now said also of 
the depressed and constrained posture assumed by 
a beast in fear or submission, or in order to make 
a spring. (To cower concerns chiefly the head and 
shoulders: to crouch aflects the body as a wholc.) 

¢ 1394 /’. £2. Crede 302 Lordes loueth hem well, for bei so 
lowe crouchen. /éé¢. 751 Kniztes croukeb hem to & 
cruchep fulllowe, [14.. Golagros § Gaw. 1280 The King 
crochit with croune, cumly and_ cleir.] 1548 Gest Pr, 
Afasse 121 Without ether crouching or kneling. 1581 J. 

butt //addon's Answ. Osor. 322b, Croochyng and kneel- 
yng to the Crucifixe. 16:1 Cotcr., 7afir..to crooch, 
lurke, squat, or ducke vnder. 1653 I]. Cocan tr. Pinto's 
raw. 2g We sat crouching for the ‘space of three whole 


| days upon this rock, 1709 Appison 7atler No. 161? 5 A 


Couple of tame Lions lay crouching at her Feet. 1835 
Marrvat Jac. Faithf, xxxi, He crouched behind a lilac 
bush, 1840 Dickens Sarn. Rudge vi, Crouching like a 


CROUCHING. 


cat in dark corners. 1873 Biack /’y. Thule vii. 106 Sheila 
crouched into her father’s side for shelter. 

2. To bow or bend humbly or servilely ; to cringe 
submissively or fawningly. Chiefly fg. 

1528 Roy & Bartow Kede we (Arb. 59) But they are con- 
strayned to croutche..as it were unto an Emproure. 1577 
Hanmer Axc, Eccl. Hist, (1619) 327 They crooched vnto 
the Romanes, and protested loyalty and subiection. 1594 
Nasue Unjfort. Trav, 41 He must faune like a spaniell, 
crouch like a Jew. x60x R. Jounson Aingd. §& Commw, 
59 They are croched to, and feared of all men. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xliv. 375 The free spirit must crouch 
to the slave in office. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xvi, I crouch 
to no one—obey no one. @ 1862 BuckLe Crviliz. (1869) III. 
ili, 126 They who crouch to those who are above them 
always trample on those who are below them. 

. trans. To bow or bend low (the knee, etc.) : 
often with implication of cringing. 

1705 Lond. Gaz. No. 4149/4 [She] crouches her hind Fetter- 
lock Joynts when she stands still. 1800 CoLeripGE Christa- 
bef u, She... crouched her head upon her breast. 1815 
Moore Ladla R. (1824) 207 “Twas not for him to crouch the 
knee Tamely to Moslem tyranny. 1854 Lanpor Left. 
American 26 How long shall a hundred millions of our 
fellow-creatures crouch their backs before him? 

+ Crouch, v.2 Ods. Also 5 crowche, 7 cruch. 
[f. Croucu 56.1: cf. Cross v.] 


1. trans. To cross; to sign with the cross. 

ar2zzg Leg. Kath, 728 Heo wid Cristes cros Cruchede 
hire ouer al. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer J7iller’s 7. 293, 1 crowche 
the from elues and from wightes, — AZerch. 7. 463 And 
crouched hem, and bad God schuld hem blesse. 

2. To cross with lines, etc. vare. 

c1620 Z. Bovp Zion's Flowers (1855)125 Bred greefe hath 
cruch’t our cheekes with water furrowes. 

Crouchant (krautfant:,a. [f Crovcn v.l+ 
-ANnv, after couchant.] Crouching, 

a1593 H. Smitn Seri. (1637) 119 To mayntaine his 
Papists pendant and crouchant. which live among Chris- 
tians, 1850 Yait's Alag. XVII. 113/2 Droll fellows.., 
crouchant under the fancied burdens of waterspouts. 

+Crou‘chback, s/. and a. Obs. (exc. Hist.) 
Also 6 crutch-back, crudge bak, 7 crouchea-. 
[f. stem of Croucu v., associated perhaps with F. 
croche crook: cf. CROOK-BACK, which is, at Icast 
in sense and use, a doublet of this. ] 

1, A crooked or hunched back. 2. One who has 
a crooked back, a hunchback. b. aftrté. or adj. 
Having a crooked back, hunchbacked. 

c14gr in R. Davies Vork Records (1843) 221 That Kyng 
Richard was an ypocryte, a crochebake, & beried in a dike 
like a dogge. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. 366 Sir Edmunde 
y®? kynges other sone, surnamed Crowch Bak. 1519 
Dovucias Aizge Hart u. liv, A crudge bak that cairfull 
cative bure. 1592 R. Jounson .Vixe Worthies Aiij, Aesope, 
for all his crutchback, had a quick wit. 1627 SrEED Eng- 
land xxx. § 6 Robert Bossu, the Crouch-backe Earl of that 
Prouince. 1700 J. Brome 7rav. Exg. ii. (1707) 66 Crouch- 
back Robert, Ear] [of Leicester]. .raised a Rebellion against 
King Henry II. 

(As a cognomen of Edmund, brother of Edward I, it was 
contended by some 17th c. writers that Crouchback meant 
* crossed-back ’, as in Crouched friars; but this is not com- 
patible with the form Crook-Back, which goes back to the 
1sth c., and answers to the ‘dmundus dorsum habuit 
fractum’, attributed to John of Gaunt in the Coztiexetio 
Exnlogii (Rolls, 1863) II}. 369. Cf. 16x11 Speep //ést. Gt. 
Brit. vir. ii. (1632) 199. 1640 YoRKE Union Hon. 22. 16977 
F. Sanprorp Gexead. Hist. Kings Eng. 103.) 

Hlence + Crou‘ch-backed a. 

1606 Hottanp Swzefox, 211 A man very low of stature and 
withall crowchbacked. 1630 M. Gopwyn tr. BA. Hereford’s 
Ann, Eng. (1675) 148 Crouch-backed Mary [married] to 
Martin Kayes, groom Porter. ¢ 1707 in Maidment Sc. Pas- 
qzils (1868) 375 The crouch backed Count. 


+Crouch-clay. Oés. (Cf. also CRoucH-waRE.) 

1726 Dict. Rusf. (ed 3) s.v. Clay, Crouch, white Clay, 
Derbyshire, of which the Glass-pots are made at Nottingham. 

Crouched (krau'tft, -éd), 24/2. [f. Crouch 
v.t+-Ep.] Bowed, bent together. 

1848 J. A. Cartyte tr. Dante's Inferno xiv, Sitting all 
crouched up. 1865 Kincscey Hlevew. xix. (1866) 245 She 
sat crouched together. 

Crouched, earlier form of CRuTCHED (Friars). 

Crou‘cher. [f.Crovcz.!] One who crouches. 

1587 Gotpinc De Alornay xviii. (1617) 320 A thousand 
flatterers, and as many crouchers and cappers, 1884 TENNy- 
son Becket 10, I, true son Of Holy Church—no croucher to 
the Gregories. : 

Crou'chie, -y, ¢ Sc. [f Crovucn v.! or 36.2 
+-Y.] = CRoucH-BAcKED, hunch-backed. 

1785 Burns //adloweex xx, Or crouchie Merran Humphie. 

rouching (krau‘tfin), vd/. sb. [f. Crovcn v1 
+-ING 1] The action of the verb Croucu, q.v. 

1535 CoverDALE Fcclus. xii. 11 Though he make moch 
croutchinge and knelinge. 1581 J. Beit Haddon's Answ. 
Osor. 319 In their croochynges, maskyng Masses, An- 
themes. 1814 Byron Corsair iu. xiv, The coward crouching 
of despair. 

Crouching, ///. a. [f.as prec. + -ING 2.) That 
crouches (é7#. and fig.) ; sce the verb. 

1600 Suer, Tone Woodmans Walke in Eng. Helicon, 
Desert went naked in the cold, when crouching craft was 
fed. x161r1 Corcr., Vapissant, crooching. 1770 Gotpsm. 
Des. Vil. 355 Where crouching tigers wait their hapless 
prey. 1867 F, D. Maurice /’atr. & Lawgivers x. (ed. 4) 193 
They were a set of poor crouching slaves. 

Hence Crou‘chingly adv. 

1831 J. Witson in Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 7o2 Running 
crouchingly along the copestones. 1884 If.O'Donovan Story 
of Merv iii. 34 They..sat crouchingly around the fires, 


CROUCHMAS. 


+Crouchmas. O/s. Also 5 crowche-, 6 
crowchmes/se, -mas. [f. Croucn sd.! cross + 
Mass.] The festival of the Invention of the Cross, 
observed on May 3. ae 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 119 On y* sunday after crouche- 
messe dai. 1463 Puston Lett, No. 47211. 132 Ye Fryday 
nexst after Crowchemesse Day. 1530 Patscr. 804/1 At 
Crowchmesse, @ /a satucte Croyx. /btd. 811/2 On Crowche- 
messe daye, fe jour du sayuct Sucremeut, 1573 ‘TussEr 
Husé, (1878) 110 From bull cow fast till Crowchmas be past. 
1706 Priwiirs (ed. Kersey), Crouchmuas or Crouchmas-day, 
a Festival kept by Roman-Catholicks in Honour of the 
Holy Cross. (Hence in Bairy.] treat Globe 28 Dec. 1/5 
Martinmas is confined to Scotland; Crouchmas, the feast 
of the Invention of the Cross, on May 3, is quite obsolete.] 

Crou'ch-ware. /otery. (Of uncertain origin 
and aye: connexion with Crovucn-cLay, or the 
converse, is suggested by Solon, Of Luglish 
Potter, but evidence is wanting.] A name applied 
by collectors to the early salt-glazed pottery of 
Staffordshire. 

1817 W. Pitt 7opogr. Ltist. Staffordsh. 413-6 These pieces 
(of ¢ 1700] appear to be composed of the clay found in the 
Coal pits in and near Burslem, then called Can-marl; while 
others have been found formed of this clay and a mixture of 
white sand or pounded gritstone procnred at Mole Cop, 
and well covered with a salt glaze. ‘This last is known by 
the name of Crouch Ware, and proves that at that time 
the salt glaze had been introduced. 1829 S. Suaw /#is¢, 
Staffordsh. Potteries 110 We find Crouch ware first made 
there [Burslem] in 1690..In making Crouch ware, the com- 
mon brick clay and fine sand from Mole Cop were first 
tused; but afterwards the Can mart and sand; and some 
persons used the dark grey clay from the coal pits and sand 
for the body, and salt glaze. 1883 Soton Old Lng. Potter 72. 

Croud, var. of Croop v. Se. 

Croud e, Crouette, obs. ff. Crown, Cruet. 

Croudero: sce CRowvER. 

+ Crouk, «. Ods. rave. Also 5 crowke. [Of 
uncertain origin; but perh. corresponding to Ger, 
dial. krauchen in samc sense, which Tlildebrand 
suggests to be:—*Ariihan = krewkan | Ger. kriechen), 
like OLG. &riipan = hreupan, OK. créopan to 
creep. Cf. CroucuHv.'] cztr. To bow, to make 
obeisance. 

¢ 1394 P. Pl. Crede 751 Kniztes croukeb hem to & cruchep 
full lowe. ¢1460 Zowneley J/ys‘. 163 For I [Joseph] can 
nawthere crowke ne knele [sc. to the doctors in the Temple: 
Luke ii. 46). 

Crouk, var. of Crook v.?, to croak. 

+Crouke, crowke. O/s. [OEF. criéce fem. 
pot, little pitcher, ‘urceolus’, cognate with OS. 
Arttha (MDu. critke, Du. krutk, MIIG. kriiche, 
dial. Ger. £razeche). ‘The LG. word was prob. the 
source of KF. cruche, and the ME. of Welsh crwe, 
whick has no Celtic cognates. OTeut. *hrvha- is 
perh. in ablaut relation to the family of Crock.] 
A pitcher, a jug. - 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 989 Trulia, crucae (so Ecf.t Corpus 
2051 cruce]. a 800 Corpus Gl.2165 Urcioluim, waetercruce. 
arooo foc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 281/32 Urctolunt, cruce. 
¢1386 Cuaucer Reeve's 7. 238 Whan that dronken was al in 
the crouke [2 3/S.S. crowke]. 

Croul, obs. f. Craw1, Curz; var. Crown v. Obs, 

Croumbe, croum e, var, Cromr, Crumb. 

Croun(e, obs. form of Crowy. 

Crounkil, obs. form of CruNKLE. 

Croup, croupe (kr#p, 5.1 Forms: 4- 
croupe, 7—- croup; also 5 crowpe, kroupe, 
crupe, 5-5 erope, 6 crowp, croope, 7-9 croop, 
erup. [a. F. crowfe (in 11-12th c. crofe. crupe), 
Pr. crofa ; of Teutonic origin: cf. Crop sd.] 

1. The rump or hind-quarters of a beast, esp. of 
a horse or other beast of burden. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 2447 Tyberye .. hutte Salome with his 
spere, That of the sadel he gan him beore, Over the croupe 
tothe grounde. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer /7tar's 7.261 This carter 
thakketh his hors upon the croupe. 1450 J/ec/in 118 The 
kynge loth was so astonyed that he fley ouer his horse 
crowpe. @1533 Lo. Berxers //xzou |. 169 Huon lept vp on 
his crope [ed. 1601 backe]. 1577-87 Hotinsuep Chroz. II. 
896/2 Certeine hae whonr. .they set vpon asses and leane 
mules, and with their faces reuersed to the crowp of the 
beasts. 1676 Lond, Gaz. No. 1090/4 A Red Roan Gelding 
.. having a small black List over the Withers,and down the 
Crup. 1774 Goipss. Vat. Fist. f:862) I. 1. i. 250 The 
Spanish yenette..the croup round and large. 1808 Scott 
Marnt, v.xii, So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
1833 Aegnd. lustr. Cavalry 1.74 The crupper. .should admit 
the breadth of the hand between it and the croup of the 
horse. 1872 Lever Ld. Atlgobbin xix. (1875) 118 A small 
bog-boy [was] mounted on the croop behind. 

tb. /u croup [F. en croupe]: upon the croup 
(of a horse). Ody. 

1580 HoLtyBanp 7ocas. Fr. Tong, Porter en crope, to 
haue one behynd him on horse-backe, to beare in croupe. 
@ 1676 Sin E. Wacker fist. Disc. (17051 95 Our Horse 
taking up the Musquetiers in Croup. [18z0 Scott Afouas:. 
xxix, Preparing to resume her seat en croufe.] 

c. humorously. The rump, posteriors. 

1475 Hunt, Hare 208 Thus sone won hit hym {a man] 
onthe crope. 1664 Cotton Scarrou. (1692 37 (D.) Till I 
had almost gauled my crup. 1678 Butier //ad. ui. i. 1560 
But found..his Croop, Unserviceable with Kicks and Blows 
Receiv'd froin hardned-hearted Foes. 

2. (crup). The hinder end of a saddle. rare. 

1869 G. Berkerey Zales Life & Death IN. 244 Which he 


‘ 
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tied in a little leather sort of valise, made for the purpose, 
atthe crup of his saddle. 

3. attrib. 

1686 Lond. Gaz, No. 2155/4 A croop Saddle and Bridle, 

Croup (krép), 56.2 [f. Crovur v.!, 2. a hoarse 
croaking.} 

1. An inflammatory disease of the larynx and 
trachea of children, marked by a peculiar sharp 
ringing cough, and frequently proving fatal in a 
short time. 

Croup was the popular name in the south-east of Scotland, 
and was introduced into medical use by Prof. l’rancis Home 
of [dinburgh in 1765. ¢ 

1765 I. Home qéré/e), An Inquiry into the nature, cause, 
and cure of the Croup. 178: Mas. DeLany Corr. 20 June. 
1796 flull Advertiser 19 Mar. 2/4 Seven children have 
lately fallen victims at Highgate to a disorder called the 
croup. 1866 A. Fuint ?riuc. Aled. (1880) 286 The term cronp 
is applied to laryngitis with fibrinous exudation, and it has 
also been applied to simple laryngitis and toa non inflam. 
matory affection, namely, spasm of the glottis, occurring in 
children. y } 

2. The local name of the Northumbrian ‘ burr’ 
or utterance of + grasseyé, with the peculiar modi- 
fication of pronunciation which it causes. 

Mod. (Said by one Northumbrian of another at a Scotch 
fair) ‘That man is from the English side, he has the croup.’ 
(Scotch Shepberd) ‘ Hoot na ! it’s only the burr’, 

3. Comb., as croup-like adj. 

1799 I’. BevpoEesCoutrib, Phys. §& Aled. Kuowl. 443 Vreath- 
ing..with such difficulty and croup-like noise, etc. 

Croup, sé.3. Short for Croupier. 

1794 Sfortiug Mag. 1V. 43 The croup shuffles another 
pack in the mean time. 

Croup (kri#p), v.1 Obs. exe. dial. Also 6-7 
crowp, 7-9 croop(e, 9 dia/, crowp. [This and 
the synonymous CROaP arc app. of imitative origin, 
having associations with coz, croak, and with an 
earlier northern verb voup, rope, to call, shout, cry 
hoarscly, f. ON. hrdpja.] 

1, tutr. To cry hoarsely; to croak as a raven, 
frog, crane, ctc. 

1513 Dovuctas sEners vu. Prol. 119 Palamedes by'rdis 
crouping in the sky. 1584 T. Hupson Fudith in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas (1621) 711 And crowping frogs like fishes there 
doth swarme. 1616 SurFte. & Markku. Country farme 25 If 
the little Frogs croope more than ordinarie. 1654 Trapp 
Comm, Ps. xiv. 11 As the Raven is said to have crouped 
from the Capitol when Angustus came tothe Empire. 1804 
Tarras /'oens 44 (Jam.) Ve croopin corbies. 1847-78 
Ha ctuiwew., Croup, tocroak. Vorth. 1855 Rorinson H/Artéy 
Gloss., To crowp, to grunt or grumble. .‘ A crowping’, that 
. subdued croaking heard in the bowels from flatulence. 


2. ‘To speak hoarsely, as one does under the 
effects of cold’ (Jamieson). 

3. To make the characteristic hoarse ringing cough 
of the disease called croup. 

1801 Aled. Frnl. V. 518 An infant..was heard several times 
to croup; and its breathing became difficult. 

4. ‘Yo pronounce a rough uvular r (7 grasseyé  ; 
to have the Northumberland ‘burr’. (Fhe local 
expression for this; pron. krwp, krhzp.) 

Mod, He croups like a Newcastle man. 

+ Croup, v.2 Ods. [from Crourizr: cf. Croup 
$0.3.) ¢rans. ‘Yo second or back up (a gamester). 

1728 Vanpe. & Crpper Prov. Hush. u.i, | have a game in 
my hand, in which, if you'll croup me, that is, help me to 
play it, you shall go five hundred to nothing. 

Croup, -e, obs. pa. t. of CREEP. 

Croupade (krupéd).  [a. F. croupade, f. 
croupe Croup sé.1, under the influence of It. grof- 
pata.] (See quot. 1884.) 

1849 W.5. Mavo A aloolah (1850) 171 Forcing him (a horse] 
to perform a number of lofty croupades. 1884 E. L. ANpER- 
son Alod. Horsentanship uw. xvii. 152 “The Croupade is a 
high curvet, in which the hind-legs are brought up under 


the belly of the horse. 

Croupal (krapal), a. Path. [f. Croup sb.2+ 
-aL. Also in mod.I.] Relating to, or of the 
nature of croup; = Crovupovs. 

1852-9 Topp Cycf, Anat. IV. 1258/1 Croupal exudations 
are sometimes found in the urethra. 1866 A. Fuint /'rtuc. 
Aled. (1880) 305 Vhe cough presents..the shrill, ringing, 
croupal character. 

Croupe (krvp). [a. F. croupe: see Croup 56.1] 

1. =Croup sé.} q.v. 

|) 2. =Croupane. 

1812 Byron CA. #/ar. 1. Ixxvi, With well-timed croupe the 
nimble coursers veer. .Vote, The croupe isa particular leap 
taught in the manége. 


|| 3. The rounded top of a mountain. [So in Kr.] 

1808 J. Barrow Colutd. 1. 268 Hills form on hills and 
croupe o'er croupe extends. 

Crouper.e, obs. form of Crrrrer. 

Croupier kr pi,a1, krepie 1, Also 8 crouper, 
croupee, crowpee. (a. Fr. cvoupier, orig. one who 
rides behind on the croup; hence, one who goes 
halves with a player at cards or dice and stands be- 
hind him to assist him, also he who stands behind 
the banker to assist at the game of basset, and now 
at a gaming table as in sense 2.] 

+1. A second standing beiind a gamester to back 
him up and help him. Oés. 

1707 WrycHeRLey Let. ar Now in Pope's Letters, Since 
‘3 have such a Croupier or Second ty stand by me as Mr. 

ope. 


CROUSE. 


2. Ile who rakes in the money at a gaming- 
table. 

1731 Daily Yrut. g Jan. (in D'loraeli Cur, Lit., Gauung), 
Two Crowpees, who watch the cards, and gather the money 
forthe bank. 1855 TuackERray Mewcomes |. 301 Vhe gambling 
tables and the cadaverous croupiers and chinking gold. 
1884 May Crommrsin Srowa-scyes xii, 114 All gone ! swept 
from the green cloth by the croupicr’s inexorable rake. 

3. One who sits as assistant chairnian at the lower 
cnd of the table at a public dinner, 

1785 Cras in Lounger No. 26 § 10 He is no longer 
Croupier at Lord E.'s, his pkice there being filled up by 
‘Loin ‘Toastwell, 1827 T. Hamu.ton C. 7heruton (1843) 75 
‘The honours of the table were performed by my uncle, by 
whose orders | acted as croupier. /éed. 77 The important 
office of vice-president or croupier. 1849 Tuacktray Pen 
deunis xvi, licks officiated as croupier on the occasion. 

Crowpiness. [f. Crocry +-Nness.}) Croupy 
condition ; tendency to croup, 

Crouping: sce Crotr v.! 

-+ Crou'pon. 0és. or dia’. Forms: 5 cropoun, 
-on, -OwWne, -yn, crupoun, cruppon, crovpon, 
crowpon, -yn, 8 croppin,. curpon, -en, -in. (a. 
OF. croupon, augm. or dim. of crouwpe, in OF. 
crupe, crofe rump, rear-part: sec Croupl, ‘The 
mod.Sc. form is czfon by metathesis of 7] The 
croup or rump of a horse or other animal; the 
buttocks or posteriors of the human body; ¢ravzs/. 
the hindcr part of a thing; the crupper of the 
harness. 

{a 1300 Gloss Neckhaut in Wright boc. 99 Clues, crupuns, | 
1400 bwaiue 4% Gaw, 2468 Fro his (the giant's) hals to his 
cropoun, ¢1g00 Maunpry. {Roxb.) xxsi. 142 A faire beste 
.. his crupoun and his taile er lyke to a hert. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv,105/1 Cropon’ of a beste, clunis. 1483 Cath. 
angi. 85 A Crovpon [z.7. Cruppon], c/uais. x7az W. 
Hamu.ton MWallace 9 (Jam.) I'd gar their curpony crack. 
1725 New Caut, Dict., Croppin, the Tail of any Thing; as, 
The Croppin of the Rotan {=Cart]. 1785 Burns Hallowee: 
xviii, The graip he for a harrow taks, And haurls at his 
curpin. . 

Croupous (krépas), a. Path. [f. Crour sé.-] 

1, Of the nature of, or characteristic of, croup. 

1853 Pacet Lect. Surg. Pathol. 1. 335 Considering croup- 
ous exudations to be peculiarly tibrinous, 1888 Brit. Med. 
Frul, 10 Mar., Croupous pneumonia. 

2. Affected with croup. 

188: ‘I’. F. Keane Six Mouths tu Meccah v. 106 [Like] the 
roars of an enraged croupous lion. 

Croupy (krpi), a. [f. as prec. + -¥.] =prec. 

1834 J: Forses Lacuuec's Dis, Chest ‘ed. 4) 113 The 
croupy or false membrane. 1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. III. 
125/2 On the opening into the windpipe being perfected 
the croupy breathing disappeared. : d 

Crouse \krés), a. Sc. and north. dial. Yornis: 
3-4 crus, (3 cruse), 4-6 crous, 4 crouse, | 4-5 
crows(s, 5 crouss(e, 6-9 crowse2,9croose). [Mk. 
northern crés, crous, agreeing in form with MIIG., 
MLG., LG. Aris crisp, MDu. 4vzys (Kilian) crisp, 
curly, mod. G. £raus crisp, curled, sullen, crabbed, 
fractious, mod.Du. &47oes (from LG.) crisp, cross, 

| out of humour, EFris. £7ds curly, entangled. 
luxurious, opulent, wanton, jolly. Not found in 
the earlier stages of any of the langs.; in English 
only northern, and almost exclusively Se. (whence 
the pronunciation with z , though borrowed by 
Drayton and some of his contemporaries, and uten 
rimed with ling. words in oz; also found in York- 
shire dial. with aa from ow. As only the figura- 
tive senses are here found, it appears to be one of 
the LG. or Frisian words which appeared in the 
northern dialect early in the ME. period.) 


+1. Angry, irate, cross, crabbed. Ods. 

a1300 Cursor A. 14740 (Cott.) Gains bam he was ful 
kene and crus, Dos yow, he said, vte of mi hus. /ézd. 
21882 (I-dinb.) To be fuse, ogain pat come pat es 94 cruse. 
Jbid. 27740 (Cott.) It (wrath] es a cruel thing and crus. 

+2. Bold, audacious, daring, hardy, forward, full 
of defiant confidence, ‘cocky’. Ods. In later use 
passing insensibly into 3. as when the crowing cock 
becomes the type. 

ax300 Cursor Jf. 3044 (Cott.) O him sal gret men cum 
anders. ¢ 1340 /6rd. 23749 ( Trin.) Oure flesshe Is ever to 
synne crous. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. Il. 592 None durst 
be so hardie und so crous ‘Io speik of him, 1598 IRaytos 
Heroic. Ep. 142 Duke Humplhry's old allies... Attending 
their revenge, grow wondrous crouse (7z1¢ house]. ¢ 1620 
A. Hume Brit, Tongue (1865) 28 He is the noat ol the 
male; as... he isa crouse cock; he is a fat wether. 1724 
Ramsay 7'ea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 8 The wooer he step’d up the 
house And wow but he was wond’rous crouse. 1808 J. 
Mayse Sider Gua un. 132 Crouse asa cock in his ain cavie. 
1862 Histor /’rvz. Sco. 16 A man’s aye crouse in his ain 
cause. 1883 //udders/. Gloss., Crouse (pron. ¢raas], bold, 
lrave, lively. 

3. In somewhat high or lively spirits ; vivacious; 
pert, brisk, lively, jolly. 

21400 Chester PU. (Shaks. Soc) 1. 51 Heare are beastes 
in this howse, Ileare cattes make yt crousse. 1§93 Drayton 
Eclogues vii. 73 The little Fly, Who is so Crowse and 
Gamesome with the Name. 1641 Brose For. Crew 1. Wks. 
1873 III. 366 Most crowse, most capringly. 1674 Ray .V 
C. Words 12 Crowse, brisk, budge, lively, jolly. 1792 
Burxs Duncan Gray v, Now they're crouse and cantic 
baith. 1855 Ropinxson Whitby Gloss., Crovwse. brisk. ‘As 
| crowse asa lop.’ 1858 MM, Porteous Souter Fohuny 8 My 
| fatth! she was a wife right crouse. 


CROUSELY. 


B. as adv. Boldly, confidently, briskly, viva- 
ciously: ¢sf. in phr. ¢o crack or craw crouse 
(Sc.), to talk boldly or over-confidently. 

21455 Hottanp Howat 221 Cryand full crowss. 1681 
Cow. Whigs Supplic. (1751) 145 And after thou hast 
crackt so crouse, Thy mountains do bring forth a mouse. 
1786 Burns 7wa Dogs 135 Vhe cantie auld folks crackin 
crouse. @ 1810 TANNAHILL Poems (1846) 11 My trouth but 
ye craw crouse. 1824 Miss Ferrier /zher. |xvi, Some 
people will mayhe not crack quite so crouse hy-and-hy. 

Crouse, var. of CKOOSE v. 

Crou'sely, adv. Sc. [f.prec.+-1¥2.] Boldly, 
confidently, briskly, pertly. 

1787 Burxs Yam Samson's Elegy vii, Ye cootie moor- 
cocks, crousely craw. 1816 Scort Aztig. xxxix, Things 
are ill aff when the like o’ them can speak crousely ahout 
ony gentleman's affairs. 

Crousshe, Crouste, obs. ff. CrusH, Crust. 

Crout, sé.: see SouR-crovtT. 

Crout (krit, kraut), v. Sc. Also croot. fapp. 
onomatopeeic: the initial part being as in crow, 
croak, creak, and kindred verbs, and the latter part 
imitative or suggestive of abrupt or grunting sound; 
cf. also cvoud, Croop v.] zxtv. To make abrupt 
croaking Or murmuring noises; to coo as a dove. 
Rarely ¢razs. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 60 The dou croutit hyr sad sang. 
1613 Be. Forses Comm. Rev. (1614) 158 (Jam.) Men led 
with the spirit of Satan.. sent abroad, as crouting frogges. 
@ 1693 Urquuart Rabelais 1. xiii. 107 The .. crouting of 
Cormorants. 1806 R. Jamieson Pop. Ball. 1. 298 (Jam.) 
And O, as he rattled and roar’d, And graen’d, and mut- 
ter'd, and crouted. 1808 Jamieson s. v., The belly is said to 
croot, when there is a noise in the intestines. 

Croutch, obs. f. Croucu, CRUTCH. 

Crouth e, var. of Crown sé.1, fiddle. 

Crove, var. of CRUVE, hovel. 

Crow (krd«), 50.1. Forms: 1 crawe, 3-7 erowe, 
4- crow, \6 krowe, croo e, 6-5 croe); worth. 
3-6 crawe, 5- craw. [OE. crdwe f., corresp. to 
OS. kréia, MLG. krdge, krée, kré, LG. kraie, 
krete, MDu. kraeye, Du. kraai, OHG. chréwa, 
chrija, chré, crdwa, crd, MUG. kree, kréwe, kré, 
Ger, krahe; a WG. deriv. of the vb. créwan, crdian 
to Crow, q.v.] 

1. A bird of the genus Corves; in England com- 
monly applied to the Carrion Crow (Corvus 
Corone,, ‘a large black bird that feeds upon the 
carcasses of beasts’ (Johnson); in the north of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland to the Rook, C. 
Srugilegus; in U.S. to a closely allied gregarious 
specics, C. americanus. 

aqoo Epinal Gloss. 241 Cornacula, crauuae. 
Surt Gl. 308 Cornix, crauua, a 800 Corpus Gl. 401 Carnla, 
crauue. (did, 538 Coruix, crawe. c 1000 SPELMAN Psalms 
(Trin. MS.) exlvi. 10 (Bosw.) Se selb nytenum mete heora, 
and briddum crawen cigendum hine. a 1250 Owl & Night. 
1130 Pinnue goldfinch rok ne crowe Ne dar par never 
cumen, ¢ 1290 S. Zug. Leg. 1. 437/196 Blake foule..Ase it 
crowene and rokes weren. 1382 Wycuir Gen, vili. 7 Noe.. 
sente out acrow. 1485 Bk, St. Albans Dija, A Roke ora 
Crow or a Reuyn. 1553 Epex Treat. Newe Jd. (Arb.) 17 
‘The Priestes take the meete that is left, and geue it to the 
crowes to eate, 1575 CHURCHYARD Chipfes (1817) 108 They 
wysht at home they had bene keping crooes. 1605 SHAKS. 
Macé, \u. ii. 51 Light thickens, and the Crow Makes Wing 
toth' Rookie Wood. 1766 Pexnant Zool, (1812) 1. 284 


a8oo Lr. 


Rooks are sociable birds, living in vast flocks: crows go . 


only in pairs, 1817-18 Copsett Resid. U.S, (1822) 210 
They keep in flocks, like rooks (called crows in America). 
1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 68 As the many-winter’d 
crow that leads the clanging rookery home. 1885 Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 86 Crow is common to rook and 
carrion crow alike. 

Jig. 

t5s9z GREENE Groats-w. lit Addr., There is an upstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers. @ 1640 Day Peregr. 
Schol, Wks. (1881) 57 ‘The devill..sends his black Crowe, 
Anger, to plucke outhisey. 1649 G. Danie. 7rinarch., 
Rich. I1, xxxvi, The Citty Crowes Assemhle, and Resolve 
they would keep out. .his ragged rout. 

2. With qualifications, as Hooded, Kentish, or 
Royston Crow, Corvus Cornix; Red-legged 
Crow, C. Graculus; Fish Crow of America, C. 
ossifragus or C. caurinus; CARRION-CROW, etc. ; 
also applied to birds outside the genus or family, 
as Mire Crow, Sea Crow, names for /arus ridi- 
bundus; Scare Crow, the Black ‘crn (Hydroche- 
fidon nigra, ; Blue Crow, a crow-like jay of N. 
America, Gymnocilta cyanocephala; Piping 
Crows, the birds of the sub-family Gymnorhininw 
or Streperinw ; and others. 

1611 Cotcr., Corneille emmentel’e, the Winter-crow, 
whose backe and bellie are of a darke ash-colour : we call 
her a Royston Crow. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 286 In 
Keugland hooded crows are birds of passage. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwrit Sports 5 Adv. Scotl. (1855) 326 The Laughing 
Gull..or Black Head..The inhahitants of Orkney call it 
ihe ‘sea crow’; and in some places it is called the ‘mire- 
‘row’, 1875 W. M°I.wraitu Guide Wigtownshire, These 
‘liffs are frequented by the Cornish chough or red-legged 
crow, 

3. In phrases and proverbial sayings, as 4s black 
as a crow, The crow thinks its own bird fairest ‘or 
while), etc. A while crow: i.c.arara avis. To 
cat (boiled) crow U.S. collog.): to be forced to 
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do something extremely disagreeable and humi- | 
liating. 

1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 490 So suart so eni crowe amorwe is 
fot was. ¢1386 CHaucer A™x?’s. T. 1834 As hlak he lay as 
any cole or crowe. 1513 Douctas Aneis 1x. Prol, 78 The 
blak craw thinkis hir awin byrdis quhite. 1536 Latimer 
and Serm. bef. Convoc. Wks. 1. 40 A proverb much used: 
‘An evil crow, an evil egg.’ 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 
30 For any chaste liuer to hannt them was a black swan, 
and a white crowe. 1579 FuLke Confut. Sanders 675 He 
triumpheth like a crow inagutter. 1621-51 Burton Axat. 
Mel, ui. i. un. ii, 421 Every Crow thinks her own hird 
fairest. 1684 Bunyan P7ley. u. 98 As fruitful a place, as 
any the Crow flies over. 1872 Datly News 31 July, Both 
[are]..in the curious slang of’American politics, ‘ hoiled 
crow’ to their adherents. 

b. Zo have a crow to pluck or pull (rarely pick) 
wilh any one. to have something disagreeable or 
awkward to settle with him; to have a matter of 
dispute, or something requiring explanation, to 
clear up; to have some fault to find with him. 
Formerly also, ¢o pluck or pull a crow with one or 
together. 

61460 Towneley Myst. xviii. 311 Na, na, ahide, we hauea 
craw to pull. 1g09 Barctay Siyp of Folys (1570) 91 A 
wrathfull woman..He that her weddeth hath a crowe to 
pull. xrsg0 Suaks. Cow. Err. i. i. 83 1f a crow help vs in, 
sirra, wee’ll plucke a crow together. 1662 Pepys Diary 18 
Nov., He and I very kind, but I every day expect to pull a 
crow with him ahout our lodgings. 1668 R. L’EstrancEe 
Vis. Quev. (1708) 159 We have a Crow to pluck with these 
Fellows, before we part. 1849 Tat?’s Mag. XVI. 385/1 If 
there be ‘a crow to pluck’ between us and any contem- 
porary, we shall make a clean breast of it at once. 

c. As the crow flies, etc.: in a direct line, with- 
out any of the d-‘tours caused by following the road. 

1800 Soutney Ze/t. (1856) I. 110 About fifteen miles, the 
crow’s road. 1810 Sforting Alag. XX XV. 152 The distance 
..-is upwards of twenty-five miles as the crow flies. 1838 
Dicwens O. Twist xxv, We cut over the fields. .straight as 
the crow flies. 1873 F. Hatiin Scribner's Monthly V\. 468/2 
It was full eight miles, measured by the crow, to the spot. 

4. Astron. The southern constellation Corvus, 
the Raven. 

1658 in Puitups. 1868 Lockyer Heavens (ed. 3) 326 
Towards the horizon, are distinguished the Balance, the 
Crow, and the Cup. 

5. A bar of iron usually with one end slightly 
bent and sharpened to a beak, used as a lever or 
prise; a CROW-BAR. 

a 1400 St. Erkenwolde 71 in Horstm. Alteng. Leg. Ser. 11. 
267 Wy3t werke-men.. Putten prises per-to .. Kaghtene hy 
be corners wt crowes of yrne. 1458 in Turner Dom. Archit. 
II]. 42 Than crafti men for the querry made crowes of yre. 
1555 Even Decades 333 Longe crowes of iren to lyfte great 
hurdens. 1590 Suaxs. Com, Err. m1. i. 80 Well, Ile breake 
in: go borrow me a crow. 1676 Phil. Trans. x1. 755 The 
Mine-men do often strike such forcible strokes with a great 
Iron-crow. 1793 SMEATON Edystone Lighth. § 206 To 
detach the stone with an iron Crow. ¢18s0Xudim, Navig. 
(Weale) 113 Crows are of various sorts; some are opened at 
the end, with a claw for drawing nails. 1888 Riper Hac- 
‘caRD Col. Quaritch x\, Driving the sharp point of the heavy 
crow into the rubhle work. 

b. Used as an agricultural tool. 

1573 Tusser //ust. (1878) 98 Get crowe made of iron, 
deepe hole for to make. 1574 R. Scor Hop Gard. (1578) 19 
Set vp your Poales preparing theyr waye wyth a Crowe of 
Iron. 1626 A. SpeeD Adam ont of E. xv. (1659) 111 Ahout 
the body of the Trees make many holes with a crow of 
Tron. 1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. Vitis, Having an 
iron Crow..a little pointed at the End, they therewith make 
an Hole directly down. 

+6. A grappling hook, a grapnel. Ods. [Cf. 
Corvy, F. corbzau.) 

1553 Brenpr Q. Curtius 54 (R) Certeine instrumentes 
wherewyth they myght pull downe the workes yt their 
enemyes made, called Harpagons, and also crowes of iron 
called Corvi. 1614 SytvesteR Bethulia’s Rescue 110 Hav- 
ing in vain summon’d the Town; he..Brings here his Fly- 
Bridge, there his batt’ring Crow. 1632 J. Haywarp tr. 
Biondi’s Eromena 150 Iron Wolves and Crows to graspe 
the Ram withall, 1727-51 Cuambers Cyc/., Crow, in the 
sea-language, a machine with an iron hook, for fastening 
hold, and grappling with the enemies vessel. 1873 Burton 
Htist. Scot. V. liii. 34 Their siege-apparatus consisted of 
ladders with ‘craws’ or clamps of iron to catch the angles 
of the trap-rock. 

+7. An ancient kind of door-knocker. Ods. 
[incd.L. cornix, Erasmus Collog., Puerpera.] 

1579 Churchw. Acc. Stanford in Antiqguary Apr. (1888) 
171 For .. mending ye perchell and the Crowe. @ 1632 
¥. Fairrax £clogue iv. (in E, Cooper JJuses /.ibr.), Now 
clid in white I see my porter-crow. 1637 N. Wuitinc | 
sllbino & Bell. 22 Who.. Knockt at the wicket with the 
iron crow ‘To whose small neck white phillets here were 
tyde Which in more ancient dayes did child-bed show. 
1846 R. Cuampers 7 adit, Edin. 200 Hardly one specimen 
of the pin, crow, or ringle now survives in the Old ‘Town. 

8. Thieves’ slang. Onc who keeps watch while 
another steals. 

1851 Mayuew Lond. Labour (1861) iv. 286 (Farmer) If 
anyone should be near, the ‘crow’ gives a signal, and they 
decamp, 1862 Corvh. A/ag. V1. 648 (Farmer) Occasionally 
they [women] assist at « burglary—remiaining outside and 
keeping watch ; they are then called crows. 

+ 9. Alch. A colour of ore, or of substances in a 
certain state, Obs. . 

1610 B. Jonson Alch. 11.11, These bleard-eyes Haue wak’d, 
to reade your generall colours, Sir, Of the pale citron, the 
greene lyon, the crow. /6éd. 11. iii, What colour saies it ? 
“he The ground black, Sir? .Was. ‘That’s your crowes- 
ivad 7 
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10. Afining. Used attrib, to denote a poor or 
impure bed of coal, limestone, etc.; ¢.g. in crow 
bed, chert, coal, lime(stone. (Cf. evow-gold in 11.) 
north. and Se..- 

1789 J. Wituiams Ain. Kingd. (1810) 1. 62 What is meant 
hy the crawcoal is the crop-coal..which is always supposed 
to beathin one. 1836 J Puittirs ///ustr. Geol. Vorksh. u. 
66 Thus we have Crow chert, Crow limestone, Crow lime. 
1852 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. 1. 208 Small beds of the 
kind called crow coal (only useful for burning lime). 

LL. Comé., as crow-like adj. and ady.; crow-bait 
(U.S. collog.) =crows’-meat ; +crow-bird, a young 
crow; crow-blackbird (U..S.), a name for the 
Purple Grackle (Quzdzscalus purpureus), and allied 
species ; crow-boy,a boy employed to scare crows 
away; crow-coal (see 10 above); crow-corn, a 
name for the North American plant Aletris fari- 
nosa; + crow-cup = CROW-STONE; crow-eater 
(Australian collog.), ‘a lazy fellow who will live 
on anything rather than work’ (Lentzner) ; crow- 
gold (see quot.); crow-herd, a person employed 
to guard corn-fields from rooks; crow-hole, a hole 
made with an iron crow; crow-iron, a crow-bar; 
+ crow-keeper = crow-herd; also a scare-crow; 
crow-line, the straight line of a crow’s flight ; 
crows’-meat, food for crows, carrion; crow- 
minder =crow-herd; crow-needle, the Umbelli- 
ferous plant Scandix Pecten; crow-net, a net for 
catching crows and other birds; crowpeck(s, 
+-pickes (see quots.) ; crow-purse, a local name 
for the empty egg-case of the skate (also Mer- 
maid’s-purse); crow-sheaf (Cornwall), ‘the top 
sheaf on the end of a mow’; crow-shrike, a bird 
of the sub-family Gysnorhinina: or Piping Crows; 
+crow-spike, a crow-bar; crow-starving, the 
keeping of rooks from cornfields; crow-tree, a tree 
in a rookery. See also CRow-BAR —— Crow- 
TREAD, 

1884 Harper's Alag. Oct. 738/2 ‘ Drivin’ a black hoss—a 
reg’lar *crowbate.’ a@1300 £. &. Psalter cxlvi. g (Matz.) 
Mete..to “crawe briddes [L. pudlzs corvorum] him kalland. 
1870 Lowe. Study Wind. (1886) 13 Twice have the *crow- 
hlackbirds attempted a settlement in my vines. 1868 Lod. 
Rev. 28 Nov. 591/2 She warns off comely women from the 
premises as her *crow-boy does hirds from the newly-sown 
field, 1878 F, S. Wuiiams A/idl. Railw. 370 A bed of 
chalk, almost like clay, containing many pyrites, locally 
{at Charlton] termed *crow-gold. 1805 Forsytn Beauties 
Scotl. 11. 86 Many farmers are under the necessity of keep- 
ing *crowherds. 1817 Blackw. Mag. 1. 637/2 One of those 
hlocks is so large..that four men with two *crow-irons could 
not turn it out. 1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 
211 Vhers no *crowe keeper but thou. 1592 SHaxs, Rom. & 
Ful.1. iv. 6 Skaring the Ladies like a Crow-keeper. c 1626 
Dick of Devon .iv. in Bullen O/d P27, 11. 38 Sure these 
can be no Crowkeepers nor hirdscarers from the fruite ! 
1616-61 HoLypay Persizs(1673) 323 Hoarsly *crow-like caw’st 
out some idle thing. 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. i. i, He 
shall he *Crows-Meats by to-morrow Night. 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc, Amer, 111. 330 A little *crow-minder, hoarse 
from his late occupaiion, camein. 1620 J. WiLKinson Courts 
Leet 124 In every parish and tything..a *crow-net provided 
to kill and destroy crowes, rookes, and choughes. 1609 C. 
Butrer Fem. Afon, vi. (1623) O ij, Barbery, *Crowpickes, 
Charlocke, Rosemary. 1794 J. Davis Agric. Wilts (1813) 
Gloss., Crowpeck, Shepherd’s purse. 1886 Britren & Hott. 
Plant-n., Crowpecks, Scandix Pecten. Hants. 1693 Wat- 
Lace Orkney 18 On the shore is to be found. .also that which 
they call the *Crow-Purse: which is a pretty work of 
Nature. 1692 Lutrret, Brief Rel, (1857) 11. 456 Great 
quantities of warlike preparations, as .. pickaxes, shovells, 
*crow spikes, etc. 1848 C. Bronte 3. Zyve xv. (D.), I like 
Thornfield, its antiquity, its retirement, its old *crow-trees 
and thorn-trees. 

Crow (krév), sb.2 Also Sc. craw. [f. Crow v.] 
Crowing (of a cock). Cf. Cock-crow. 

c1z90 S. Exg. Leg. 1. 137/1090 Bi-fore pe cockes crowe. 
1386 CHaucer Adler's 7. 489, 1 shal at cokkes crow Ful 
pryuely knokken at his wyndowe. 1663 CowLey Pindar. 
Odes, Brutus iv, One would have thought ’t had heard the 
Morning Crow. 1851 Loner. Gold. Leg., Refectory, The 
cheery crow Of cocks in the yard helow. 

b. ¢ransf. and fig. 

1859 W.C. Bennett Baby Way, Crows and laughs and 
tearful eyes. 1860 Gen. P. Tuompson Audi Alt, III. cxxvin. 
85 The folly which got up gasconading crows for war. 

Crow (krou), 52.3 [Cfi. MHG. &7os, kros, kalbs- 
hros, schwetnskros, etc. mesentery, Du. £7005, kroost 
‘intestina, venter cm intestinis ’ (Kilian), mod. Du. 
kroos giblets; but also LG. rage ‘ gekrose’, me- 
sentcry, and its allied forms in Grimm s.v. 47 agen 
1962.] The mesentery of an animal. 

1662 J. CHANDLER Van Jlelmont’s Oriat. 179 The meat 
and drink ascends into the Chyle or juyce of the stomach, 
into the juyce of the mesentery or Crow, 1804 FarLery 
Lond. Art of Cookery ‘ed. 10’, The harslet, which consists 
of the liver, crow, kidneys, and skirts. ¢ 1818 Vg. Woman's 
Companion 2 ‘Vhe liver and crow are much admired fried 
with bacon. 

Crow kré«),v. Pa.t.crew (kr), crowed. Pa. 
pple. crowed, [crown (kro"n)]. Forms: 1-2 
crawan, -en, 3-7 crowe, 4- crow; 207th. 3-6 
crau, (krau), 4-5 crawe, 4- craw. /. ¢. 1-2 
creow, 3 creu3, 3-4 cru, 3-6 creu, 4 crwe, 4-5 
creew, 4-6 crewe, krew, 4- crew ; also6- crowed. 
Fa. pple. (1 erawen), 4-5 crowe(n, 7 crowne, (9 
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crown); orth. 6 crawin, 8 crawn; 6- crowed. 
[OE. crdwan strong vb. (créow, crdwen), which in 
the other WGerm. languages is weak (cf. Buow): 
OS. *cratan (MDu. Araeijen, Du. kraayen, MLG. 
krcien, LG. kraien, kreten), OMG. chrdian, créwan, 
crden, (MIIG. crdjen, créen, kréjen, krén, mod.G. 
krahen.) Originally an echoic word, and prob. of 
WG. origin. The strong pa. t. is still prevalent in 
sense 1, but in 2, 3 the weak form is used; the 
strong pa. pple. is only dialectal.]} 

1. intr, To utter the loud cry of a cock. 

¢ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvi. 75 Ar pam pe se cocc crawe. 
fbid.74 And hradlice pa creow se coce. c1290.5. Eng. Lee 
I. 416/460 At pe furste cocke pat creu3. a 1300 Cursor Af. 
15945 \Cott.) pan bigan be cok to crau. ¢1386 Cnaucer 
Miller's 7. 501 Whan that the firste cok hath crowe anor. 
1513 Douctas 4éineis vu. Prol. 114 Phebus crownit byrd 
.. thryse had crawin cleir. 15.. Proph. Welshmen in 
Thynne Aximadyv, App. v. (1865) 117 A yong coke that 
crowed wonderos bould. 1592 Suaks. Nom. & Jud, wv. iv. 3 
The second Cocke hath crow'd. 1611 Biste Luke xxii. 
60 While he yet spake, the cocke crew. 1717 BERKELEY 
Tour in Italy Wks. \V. 532 The column. .on which the cock 
stood when he crowed. 1814 Scott Lid. of [sles v. xii, The 
black-cock deem’d it day, and crew. 1834 I}. Matcer 
Scenes & Leg. xiv. (1857) 214 The cock had crown. 1842 
Yrnnyson Witt Waterpr. xvi, The Cock .. Crow’d lustier 
late and early. 1874 Dasent Zales fr. Fyetd 66 He stood 
on one leg and crew. 


+b. Rarely of other cries, as that of the raven. 
ai250 Owl & Night. 336 ive croweth thi wrecche crei, 
‘Phat he ne swiketh nizt nedai, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Afidler’s 7. 
191 He syngeth crowyng as a nightyngale. 1483 Ca¢h. 
Angl. 83 Yo Crowe. .crocitare vel crocare, coruorum est. 
c. quasi-¢ravs, 

1393 Gower Conf, I]. 102 There is no cock to crowe day. 
1816 Scotr dar. xxi, ‘ What for the red cock didna craw 
her up in the morning.’ 

2. transf. Of persons: To utter a loud inarticu- 
late sound of joy or exultation; said esf. of the 


joyful cry of an infant. 

1579 SreNsER Sheph, Cad. Feb. go And crowing in pypes 
made of greene corne, You thinken to be Lords of the yeare. 
1589 GREENE Menaphen Arb.) 28 More he [the baby] crowde, 
more we cride. 1600 SHaks. 4. FL Z.11. vii. 30. 1722 Dr 
For Col. Fack (1840) 45 He.. began to crow and holla like 
a iad boy. 1782 Map. D’Arsray Diary 30 Oct., [The] 
child..laughed and crowed the whole time. @ 1863 Tiack- 
Eray D. Duval iii, |The) baby. .would..crow with delight. 

3. fg. Yo speak in exultation; to exult loudly, 
boast, swagger. Zo crow over: to triumph over. 

1sz2 Sxetton IWWhy not to Court 65 Dicken, thou krew 
doutlesse. 1588 J. Upau.. Demonstr. Discrp.: Arb.) 40 They 
crow ouer them as if they wer their slaues. 1588 GREENE 
Pandosto (1843) 27 So his wife .. beganne to crow against 
her goodman. 1655 Gurnate Chr. in Ara, (1669) 92/1 
Hagar. .began to contest with, yea, crow over her Mistress. 
1776 Jounson Let?. to Mrs. Thralze 18 May, He crows and 
triumphs. 1800 Weems Washington iii. (1877) 23 The party 
favoured would begin tocrow. 1841 J. H. Newman Lef?. 
(1891) T1. 337 We must not crow till we are out of the wood. 
1844 Dickens Wart. Chuz. xx, I'm not going to be crowed 
over by you. A/od. He crowed over them. 

Crowat, obs. form of CRuET. 

Crow-bar (krévbai). [Crow sé.) 5 + Bar] 
An iron bar with a wedge-shaped end (usually 
slightly bent and sometimes forked), used as a 
lever or prise by quarrymen, lumbermen, house- 
breakers, etc. In earlier use called simply Crow. 

1825 J. Neat Bro. Fonathan ¥. 398 Vo fetch] a crow-bar. 
1862 Lond. Rev. 23 Aug. 172 Burglars, using the crowbar, 
the gimlet, and saw, to burst open doors and sbutters. 

1867 Cornh, Afag. Apr. 449 Even in progressive 
England the crowbar of reform spares the village inn. 

b. attrié. 

1885 W. J. Fitzratrick Life T. NV. Burke V1. 30 note, 
Exterminating landlords, who pulled down the cabins of 
poor tenants, were called ‘the Crowbar Brigade’. 1886 
Pall Mali G, 26 Apr. 11/2 Evictions ., at Knockrush. .with 
sheriff, crowbar brigade, and all. 

Hence Crow'-bar zv., to force with a crow-bar. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxix. (1856) 253 We had to send 
out parties to crow-bar away the ice from our bowsprit. 

+Crow’-bells. Ods. 

L. Yeltow Crow-betls : a name for the Daffodil. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. lili. 214 This flower is called. . yellow 
Crow bels, yellow Narcissus, and bastarde Narcissus. 

2. A name for the Blue-bell, Sc7éfa nudans. 

a1697 Ausrey Hilts Royal Soc. MS. p. 126 (Halliwell), 
These crow-bells have blew flowers, and are common to 
inany shady places in this countrey. 

Crowberry (kréberi). (prob. a translation of 
Ger. krahenbeere; the northern synonym crake- 
berry \sce CRAKE) may be of Norse origin: cf. Da. 
krageber.] 

1, The fruit of a small evergreen heath-like shrub 
\Empetrum nigrum, found on heaths in northern 
Kurope and America; the berry is black and of 
insipid taste. Also the plant itself. 

1597 GerArDE //erbal App. to Table, Crow berries, Erica 
baccifera. 1769 J. Watiis Nat. /Hist. Northums. 1. viii. 
145 Berry-bearing Heath, Crow-berry, or Crake-berry. 1776 
Wituerine Brit, Plantsi1796) H. 177 Black-berried Heath, 
Black Crow-berries, Crake-berries..in bogs and moorish 
Brounds. 183 Cartyte Sart. Res. 1. i, Apt to run goose- 
hunting into regions of bilberries and crowberries, and be 
swallowed up at last in remote peat-bogs. 1837 MACDOUGALL 
tr. Graah's E. Coast Greend. 32 The walls. .being overgrown 
with dwarf-willow, crowberry, and whortleberry bushes. 
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2. a. lixtended to plants of the allied genus 
Corema aud their fruit. b. Erroncously applicd 
in some parts of Britain to the bilberry, Vaccinium 
Myrtillus, and the cowberry, V. Vitis-/dwra. 

1866 reas. Bot, 351 Broom Crowbcrry, an American 
name for Corema, 1884 Matter Plaxt-n., Broom Crow- 
berry, Corema (Hmpetrum) Conradii, Portugal Crow-berry, 
Corema tusttanicnm. 


Crow’-bill. +1. A plant. Ods. 

14.. Gl, Sloane § in Sar. Leechd. V1. 320/2 Crowe pil, 
acus muscata minor, 1847-78 WALUWELL, Crouwepil, the 
herb crane-bill. 

2. Surg. (Also Crow’s bill.) <A forceps for 
extracting bullets or other foreign bodies from 
wounds. 

1611 Cotar., Bee de corbin .. a Chirurgions toole, called a 
Crowes-bill. 1634 T. Jonsson Parey’s Chirure. 440 Plucke 
it out with your crane or crowcs bill. 1688 R. Ibo: 
Armoury 1, 400/2 Another Instrument of a Chyrurgion, 
termed a Crow-Bill. 1880 BrowninGc Dram. /dylis, Pietro, 
But who wields the crozier down may fling the crow-bill. 

Crowch.e, var. of Crocnk 5.1, obs. f. Croucn, 
CRUTCH. 

+Crowd (kraud), 54.1 Now only /f7s¢. or 
diat, Forms; a. 4 eroupe, 4-5 crouth(e, 7 9 
crowth; £8. 4-6 croude, 4-7 crowde, (5 kroude, 
6 croudde), 6-S croud, 6 9 crowd. [a. Welsh 
crwth m. violin, fiddle; also, a swelling or 
bulging body, a paunch, a kind of round bulging 
box, akin to cof fem. swelling, protubcrance, 
belly, womb. These words correspond as the 
masc. and fem. of adjs.: cf. crea, cron: crooked, 
etc. The fem. form alone is found in the other 
Celtic langs., but in both senses: cf. Gaelic cruit 
fem. harp, violin, cror¢ fem. hump, hunch, Ir. cast? 
fem. violin, and hump, hunch; Olr. crof (genit. 
crotte, crutte, dat. acc. cro?) harp, cithara, in late 
L. crotta a British musical instrument inentioned 
by Venantius Fortunatus ¢ 600.} 

prop. An ancient Celtie inusical instrument of the 
viol class, now obsolete, having in early times three 
strings, but in its later form six, four of which were 
played with a bow and two by twitching with the 
fingers ; an early form of the fiddle. 

a 1310 Lyric P, xvi. 53 Ther nis fiele ne crouth that such 
murthes maketh. ¢1330 Aiug of Fars. (M5. A.) 503 No 
minstral wip harp no croupe. 1382 Wycuir Luke xv. 25 
Whanne he. .neizede to the hous, ke herde a symphonye and 
a crowde. 1432-so0 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1. 355 And Wales 
vsethe trumpettes, an harpe, and a crowde. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xvi. xi, Harpes, lutes, and crouddes ryght 
delycyous. 1571 HANMER Chrov. Lred. (1633) 98 All the in- 
strumentall musicke upon the Harpe and Crowth. 1820 
Scotr /vanhoe xli, Saxon minstrels, and Welsh bards .. 
extracting mistuned dirges from their harps, crowds, and 
rotes, 1880 P. Davip in Grove Dict. A/us. 1. 422 Crwth..or 
Crowd, as far as we know the oldest stringed instrument 
played with the bow. . Bingley heard it played at Carnarvon 
as late as 1801; but it is now entirely out of use. 

b. Hence, a fiddle. Still da/. 

1622 Mippteton, etc. Old Law vy. i, Enter Fiddlers and 
others. Evander. Stay the crowd awhile. 1664 BuTLer 
Hudibras u, 1, 6 That kept their Consciences in Cases, As 
Fidlers do their Crowds and Bases. ¢ 1680 Roxb, Ball, V11. 
18 When a Fidler wants hisCrowd. 1746 Exmoor Courtship 
84 F's coud a borst tha Croud in Shivers, and tha Crouder too. 
1847 in HALLiweLL as northern. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 
1875 in Laucash, Gloss. 1880 in H’. Cornwall Gt. and E. 
Cornwall Gl. : 

ce. transf, Applied to the player. 

1607 Heywoop Fayre AMayde Wks. 1874 H. 21 Well, 
Crowde, what say you to Fiddle now? 1719 D’Urrey /ééds 
II. 232 Anold Crowd. .stood twanging. 

+Crowd, sé.” Oés. Also 4-5 crudde, 6 croude, 
crowde. [Anglo-Fr. cruddée, app. corresponding 
to OF. crute, crote, later croute=Pr. crota, It. 
grotta:—late L.. crupta, grupta, for L. crypta: see 
Crypt. Of the d@ in the AF. and Eng. word no 
explanation has been found.} An underground 
vault, a crypt. (Also commonly in £/.) 

1399 Alem. Ripon Surtees) III. 129 Pro ostio in le Cruddes, 
6d. 1472 Lbtd. 225 Lez Cruddes voc. Seint Wilfride nedyll. 
1478 Botonrr /¢i2. (Nasmith 1778) 220 Ad introitum ecclesia: 
voltz vocaltz le crowd.. Ad descensum volt de le croude. 
1sor IVill of Barre :Somerset Ho.), To be buried in the 
Crowde of Saint John Baptist in Bristow. 1610 HoLtanp 
Camden's Brit. (1637' 700 Within the Church, Saint Wilfrides 
Needle .. A narrow hole this was, in the Crowdes or close 
vaulted roome under the ground. /d¢d. 1. 703 Ina certaine 
vault or crowdes or a little chappell under the ground. 1658 
Duapace Sé. Paads 117 Heretofore called /cclesta S. Frais, 
tn Cryftis (or |S1. Faith} in the Croudes, according to the 
vulgar expression’. 

Crowd (kraud), 54.3 Also 6-7 croude, 7 crowde, 
7-8 croud. [f. CrowD z.] 

1. A large number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon or impede each other; a 
throng, a dense multitude. (The carlier term from 


13th e. was press.) 

1567 Drant //or. Efist., To Nwonitius (Ro, Who will, and 
dare retche forthe his hande, And ian the throughe the 
croude. 1613 Snaks. //en. V/#/,1V. i. 57 Among the crowd 
i’ th’ Abbey, where a finger Could not be wedg'd in more. 
1632 J. Haywarp tr. Biondi's Eromena 121 Hee perceived 
through a window..no small crowde of people. 1727 Swit T 
Gulliver 1. ii. 183, | was surrounded by a croud of people. 
1847 L. Hust Far s/orey iv, Powers, what a rrowd ! how 
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shall we get along? 1881 Piste Wark ii. 4 They could 
not come nigh unto him for the crowd [1611 press]. 

2. ¢ransf. a. A large number 'of persons) con- 
templated in the mass. 

1654 WintLock Zootoma 17 The whole crowd of those we 
converse with, what are they? 1912 Strece Sfect. No. 264 
p1 Wherein you have Crouds of Rivals, 1848 MacavuLay 
Mist, Eng. 1.331 The principal pulpits. . were occupicd. . by 
a crowd of distinguished men. 

b. The people who throng the streets and 
populous centres ; tle masses; the multitude. 

1683 Tryon IVay fo Health 630 We ought..not [to] estecm 
a thing good..because the Multitude do it..for there is 
scarce a worse guide than the Cronde. 1750 Gray Hlegy 
xix, Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 1878 
Mortey Diderot 1. 225 This passage sounds unpleasantly 
like an appeal to the crowd in a matter of science. 

e. U.S. and Colonies. collog. A company ; 
eset. lotus 

(Like ‘lot’, used of an individual, e.g. ‘he’s a bad crowd’.) 

1857 Bortuwick California 195 (Bartlett) He was ore of 
the most favorable specimens erie crowd, 1889 VARMER 
Americanisms s.v., 1 don't belong to that crowd, 1c, I don't 
belong to that set. 1892 Bo.priewoon Nevermore Ib. xvii. 
207 IIc..got mixed up with a crooked Sydney-side crowd. 

3. trans, aud fig. A great number of things 
crowded together, either in fact or in contempla- 
tion; a large collection, multitude. 

1627 SANDERSON 12 Serv. (1637)511 In the croude of their 
vnknowne sinnes. 1728 N. Saimonin Lets. Lit. Afen (Cam- 
den) 361 Amongst such a crowd of Advertiseinerts. 1855 
KE. Fornes Lit, Papers i. 9 A crowd of new thoughts occu. 
pics.. their minds. 1868 Freeman Norm, Cong. (1876) Ik. 
App. 704 It is signed by a crowd of nanics. 

b. Naut, Crowd of sail; an unusual numbcr of 
sails hoisted for the sake of speed; a press of sail. 

1803 PArl, Trans. XCIII. 321 The holes being pressed 
under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 1846 Raikes 
Life of Brenton 124 Several sail of the line appeared off 
Europa point under a crowd of sail. 

4. Comb., as crowd: fotson, -poisoning (sce quot.) 

1871 Narneys Prev. § Cure Dis. 1. vit 107 A_ peculiar 
subtle emanation from the human body..which is called 
crowd-poison. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crowd-potsoning, the 
bad condition of health produced by overcrowding of people 
in a house or houses. 

Crowd (kraud), v.! Forms: 1 ertidan, 3 erude. 
4-6 croude, 4-7 crowde, 7-9 croud, 7- crowd. 

al ° ¢ ’ 

[OE. crudan, 3 sing. crydep, pa.t. créad, pl. *crudon, 
pa. pple. *croder, an original str. vb. (ablaut-series 
kreud-, kraud-, krud-), not known in the carly 
stages of the other langs., but represented by MDu. 
criden to press, push, later kvuyden. kiuyen 
(Kilian), Du. srwien to push in a wheel-barrow, 
to drive, WFris. froadjen, ris. kréden, kriiden 
(hréten, Rriiijen) to push, press, NFris. rode, 
krojen, MLG. kriden, kroden, LG. kriuen, kriicn, 
MHG. roten, kroten to oppress, ete. : sce Avotcn 
in Grimm. As in some other verbs of the same ablaut 
series, the present had in OF. 4, ME. 7, oz. instead 
of ¢o. The str. pa. t. crud (from pl.), pl. cvodyz 
(from pa. pple.) were used in MI‘. ; in the pa. pple., 
crod occurs in 1477, and crowden in 17th c.; but 
the wk. forms in -ed prevail from 16th c. The word 
was comparatively rare down to 1600; it does 
not occur in the Bible of 1611.] 

The primary sense of ‘ press’ (Branch I), has in later Eng. 
passed into that of the mutual or combined action of multi- 
tudes compressed or gathered closely together IF. 

I. To press, push, thrust, shove, etc. 

+1. zxér. To press, to exert pressure (ov or agains(. 

@1000 Riddles iv. 28 Donne heah gepring on cleofu crydep. 
¢1300 A. Adis. 6c9 And saide to that lady, loude, Withhold ! 
and ageyn croude ! 

2. intr. To press, drive, or hasten cn; said of a 
ship (or its crew); in later usagc, app. treated as 
elliptical for crowd sat? (sce g). 

937 O.E. Chron. (Parker MS.), Créad cnear on fol. a 1300 
A. Horu 1293 Pat schup bigan to cruce, pe wind him bleu 
lude. ¢ 1386 Cuavcer Jan of L. 7.703 4 MSS.) In the same 
schip.. Hire and hir yonge sone.. He schulde putic, and 
crowde fro the londe. 1699 Daspier toy. IL. ut. 21 We 
kept on crouding till Night. 1722 De For Col. Fack (1840) 
243 Crowding away to the north, [we] get the start of the 
English fleet. 1890 W.C. Russert Ocean Tray. I. i. 16 
Is it your intention to crowd ou to the Cape ard await her 
arrival there? 

b. trans. To crowd a ship off. 

1743 Butkecey & Comins boy. S. Seas 16 | He] desired 
we would use onr utmost Indeavour to crowd the Slip 
off. 1768 J. Byron arr. Patagenia ied. 2 9 We wore 
ship. .and endeavoured to crowd her off from the land. 

+3. trans. Yo press (anything), to move by 
preszure, to push, shove; sfec. to push in a whecl- 
barrow or hand-cart. (Also aésol.) Obs. exe. dra. 

61330 Amis & Aol. 1864 Than Aimoraunt crud Sir 
Amiloun Fhurch mani a cuntre, vp and doun. /énd. 1885 
He crud his wain into the fen. ¢1386 Cuatcrr Man ef 
L. T. 801 Mllesin.) Butinihe same ship Hire ard hir yonge 
sone .. fle sholde putte and croude hire fro the lond. 14. . 
ABC Poem 54 in Pol. Kel. & L. Poems 245 Canaris hym 
crodyn to heroudis kyng, Per had he gret scornyng. c¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 105 Crowde wythe a barow, cinevee te. 
Crowdyn’, or showen, émpello. 1477, Marc. Paston in 
LPaston lett. No. 809 ITI. 215 Sche sent..werd. that sche 
xuld come hedyr.. thoow sche xuld he crod in a barwe. 
1674 N. Fairrax Badk & Selz. 123 Whence ‘tis, that I can 
crowd a bigger body than IT can throw. s710 J. Crarke 
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Rohault’s Nat. Phil. (reg) I. 97 Those little Columns of 
Water which are longer than the other. .will never leave 
crouding them up, till the surface of the Liquor is come to 
a Level. 1847 HaLiiwett, Crowd, to wheel about. Nor 

4. intr. To push, or force one’s way into a con- 
fined space, through a crowd, etc. ; to press forward, 
up, etc. Now only /g., as in quot. 1838, and 
coloured by 5. eis ; 

21415 LvpG. Temple of Glass 534 Within pe tempil me 
pou3te pat I sey Gret pres of folk.. To croude and shove—be 
tempil was so ful. 1597 Suaxs. 2 Hez. /V, in. ii. 347 Then 
he burst his Head, for crowding among the Marshals men. 
1602 Marston Axtonio’s Rev. 1. iii. Wks. 1856 1.99 Throngs 
of thoughts crowde for their passage. 1674 N. FairFax 
Buik. & Selv. 138 It cannot stir without asking another 
bodies leave to crowd by. 1687 A. Farmer in AZagd. Coll. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 72 He crowded into a Dancing Room. 
1858 O. W. Hotmes Aut. Breakf.-t. xii. 119 ‘The great 
maternal instinct came crowding up in her soul. 

TI. Senses in which the notion of physical com- 
pression or mutnal pressure gradually changes into 
that of the incommoding effect: cf. THrone. 

5. zur. Of persons, etc. in numbers: To press 
toward a common centre, to gather or congregate 
closely so as to press upon one another ; to come 
or assemble in large numbers or crowds; to flock, 
throng. With many advbs. and preps., e.g. Zo 
crowd in; about, after (a person) ; 7710, lo, upon 
(a place or thing). Also fig. 

a1400 Pist, Susan 83 On croppus of canel keneliche pei 
croude. 1583 StanyHurstZ xe7zs iil. (Arb.) 70 Men to vs thick 
crouded. 1654 WuiTLock Zoofomia 408 People not being 
so hasty to crowde in, or justle them out of these Quarters. 
a 1661 Futter Worthies (1840) 111.409 Multitudes of people 
crowded to his sermons. 1709 BerkeLey 7%. Vision § 110 
There croud into his mind the ideas which [ete.]. 1716 Lapy 
M. W. Montacve Lett. 14 Sept., The company crowded 
away in sucb confusion, that I was almost squeezed to death. 
1840 THirtwatt Greece VII. lvii. 232 The Macedonians 
crowded about him. 1875 Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) I1I. 197 
Suspicions and alarms crowd upon him. 

6. trans. a. To press, thrust, force, cram (things) 
7, or zz¢o a confined space; to compress (air, 
etc.). Also to press (things) in numbers o7 a 
person. Also fig. 

1599 Suaxs. en. 1”, 1, ii. 200 The poore Mechanicke 
Porters, crowding in Their heauy burthens at his narrow 
gate. 1606 — 7r. & Cr.1. ii. 23 A man into whom nature 
hatb so crowded humors, 1654 WHitTLocK Zootomia 326 
We may heare crowd in an Example to be found in the same 
Book of Justin. 1660 Bovte New Exp. Phys. Mech, xxvii. 
(1682) 107 A quantity of Air crouded and shut up. 1691 E. 
Taytor Behmen's Aurora i.242 Heat consumeth the Water, 
cold crowdeth the Air. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 122 Nor have I room to crowd many of these things 
into this account. 1776 G. Sempre Buzlding in Water 138 
Take the utmost Precautions to have. .every Thing necessary 
to crowd in your stuffing. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. II. 
504 In revolutions men live fast: the experience of years 
is crowded into hours. 1856 Kane Avct. Expl. 11. xxv. 248 
Myouk is crowding fresh presents of raw birds on me. 

b. To compress; to collect, bring, or pack 
closely together. as in a crowd. 

1612 Proc. Virginia vi.in Capt. Smith's Whs. (Arb.) 119 
The rest. .crowded in so small a barge, in so many dangers. 
1653 Hotcrort Procopins 1. 29 The people being crouded 
together. 1746 Jortin Chr, Relig. vi. (R.\, It would not 
have entered into their thoughts to have crowded together 
so many allusions. 1776 Witnerixc Brit. Plants 11. 360 
Aristolochia Clematitis..flowers crowded, in tbe bosom of 
the leaf-stalks. 1881 Jowetr Thucyd. 1. Introd. 15 A strong 
individuality..which crowds the use of words, which thinks 
more than it can express. Zod. We were standing crowded 
together before the picture. 

+e. To compress (a single thing zz a narrow 
space ; to confine. Oés. 

€ 1632 Poem in Athenzum No, 2883. 121/3 Doe nott thou 
presume To crowd tbe Founder in a narrow Tombe. 1672 
Dryben Cong. Granada iu, i. 122 Why will you in your 
Breast your Passion croud. 1707 Cottier Ref. Ridic. 249 
They are crowded and wrapt up in themselves. 

+d. To compress, crush, squeeze 4o death in a 
crowd. Also fig. Ods. 

1597 Suaks, 2 //en. 7V, 1. ii. 24 The Time (mis-order'd) 
doth..Crowd vs, and crush vs, to this monstrous Forme. 
1598 Stow Surv. v.(1603)25 Many persons were crowded to 
death. 1647 Crarennon F/ist. Reb. 1. (1843) 17/1 Great 
numbers..were crowded to death. 1786 Sir H. Crort A ddcy 
of Kilkh. 99 He was crowded to death with honours. 

7. a. To fill or occupy wth a crowd or dense 
multitude; to fill to excess or encumbrance; to 
cram wth, 

1695 Woopwarp Nat. /fist. Earth 1. (1723) 120, I shall 
not crowd this Piece with them. 1715 Pore Pref. to Homer 
(Seager), This [subject] he has .. crowded with a greater 
number of councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
kinds. 1777 W. Datrymrie Trav. Sp. & Port. cxv, The 
roads were crouded with little saints and altars. 1848 
Macautay (fist. ng. 1.597 A port crowded with sbipping. 

b. To fill as a crowd does, to throng a place). 

The passive of result is ¢o be crowded with as ina. ; 
the passive of action fo be crowded by.) 

1646 Pacitt /feresiogr. (ed. 3) Aiv, ‘hey run after these 
men .. crowding the Churches, filling their doors and 
windows. 1697 Drypren Virg. Georg. iv. 316 They crowd 
his Levees, and support his Throne. 1 69 RoneRTSON 
Chas. amie vut. 119 A court crouded with armed men. 
1883 Daily News 30 Oct. 5/3 The trains were crowded by 
I-xhibition visitors, 1884 Cnurcu Bacon i. 20 ‘The servile 


and insincere flaiterers .. who crowded the antecbambers of 
the great (Jucen. 
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+e. To press upon or beset (a person or place) 
as a crowd does, to surround, encumber, incom- 
mode by pressure of numbers, to crowd upon; also 
to occupy or encumber w7¢/ a multitude of things. 


Obs. or arch. 

1614 W. B. Philosopher's Banguet (ed. 2) Aijb, Resort 
shall croud him wheresoere he dwell. 1697 Dryven Vire. 
Georg. 1. 579 The Men..crowd the cbearful Fire. @1735 
GRANVILLE (J.), Why will vain courtiers toil, And crowd a 
vainer monarch for a smile? 1741 Jounson Life Morin, A 
man of this temper was not crouded with salutations. 1783 
— Lett, to Mrs Thrale 27 Dec., 1 am crowded with visits. 

+d. Said of things: To press upon (one 
another) in a crowd. Oés. exc. dal. 

1657 Austen Fruit Trees 1.65 Frettings and gallings 
happens to Trees that thrust and croud one another. @ 1825 
Forsy Voc. E. Anglia, Crowd v., to push, shove or press 
close. To the word, in its common acceptation, number 
seems necessary. With us, one individual can crowd 
anotber. [And so in U.S. (F. Hall).] ee 

e. U.S. collog. ‘To urge; to press by solicita- 
tion; to dun’ (Webster 1828. 

8. Crowd out: to push or force out by pressure 
ofa crowd (o4s.); to exclude by crowding, or because 
the crowd is more than the space can hold. 

1652 Dorotuy Osporne Lett. (1888) 30 "Tis very possible 
the next new experiment may crowd me out again. 1684-90 
Burnet 7h. Earth (J.), According as it [the sea] can make 
its way into all those subterraneous cavities, and crowd the 
air out of them. 1841-44 Emerson Ess. Over-Soud Wks. 
(Bohn) 1. 111 [The] cuckoo Crowds every egg out of the 
nest. 1888 Bryce A mer. Comm. 11. \xxiv.615 They crowd 
out better men. 1889 JZorning Post 24 June 2/1 Works 
sent to the Royal Academy and crowded out. 

9. Naut. Zocrowd sazl. to hoist an unusual num- 
ber of sails on a ship; to carry a press of sail for 


the purpose of speed. 

The phrase appears to be derived from sense 2 by confusion 
or association with the common mod. sense. 

1687 Loud. Gaz. No. 2251/4 They crowded all the Sail 
they could possible make after us. 1745 P. Tuomas Fraud. 
Anson's Voy. 112 In crowding Sail to come up with her. 
1844 W. H. Maxwetr Sport. & Adv. Scotd. xiii. (1855) 119 
Canvass was crowded on the Clorinde. 

+ Crowd, v.2 Obs. Alsocroud. [f. Crowpsé.1] 
zxtr, To play the crowd ; to fiddle. 

1589 Peete Eclogue 21 Thou art too crank, and crowdest 
all too high. 1599 Mippteton & Row ey Odd Law v. i, 
Fiddlers, crowd on,crowd on. 1693 SouTHERNE J/aiad's last 
Prayer iv. iii, The Knight crowds most splendidly. 

+ Crowd, v.5 Oés. Also 8 croud. [Cf. Croop, 
Crovt.] 1. zz¢r. To crow, as a cock. 

1575 J. Stitt Gam. Gurton u. ii, Her cock with the 
yellow legs, that nightly crowded so just. 1752 in Scots 
Mag. Aug. (1753) 401/1 The black cocks were crouding. 

2. Variant of crowd, Croop .Sc., to coo. 

+ Crowd-, the stem of Crown v.! (see sense 3) 
in combination, as in Crowd-barrow (now da/.), 
a wheel-barrow. ‘+ Crowd-wain [= Du. ruz- 
wagen, in Kilian krodewaghen}, a wheel-barrow, a 
hand-cart. 

©1330 Asis & Amil. 1858 Thai went..And bought hem a 
gode croude wain. His lord he gan therin to lain; He no 
might him bere na mare. c¢ 1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Crowde, 
barowyr [?er7v0r for crowde-barow], centvectorium. 1674 
N. Fatrrax Bulk & Sedv. 111 By sboving or driving of it 
forwards, as a slouch does a crowd-barrow. @1825 Forpy 
Voc. E. Anglta, Crua-barrow, Crudden-barrow, a common 
wheel-barrow, to be shoved forward. 1847-78 HaLiiwELt, 
Crowd-barrow, a wheel-barrow. Norf. 

Crow ded, A//. a. [f. Crown v.!+-Ep.] 

1. Filled with or thronged by a crowd. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xvii. (R.), His crowded wharfs, 
and people-pest’red shores. 1637 Bastwick Litany 1. 5 
‘They cry out in open Courts and the Crowdedst assemblies. 
1727-46 THOMSON Szaziner 65 And from the crouded fold, 
in order, drives His flock. 1855 Macauray Hist. Exg. 1V. 
4 Sixteen hundred substantial burghers well arined .. kept 
order in the crowded streets. 

2. Gathered, pressed, or clustered closely together. 

1725 Porr Odyss. x. 106 Our eager sailors .. bound within 
the port their crouded fleet. 1823 Scorrspy ¥r2/. 240 We 
doubled the western point among very crowded ice. 1888 
Pali Mali G,2 July 11/1 There was a crowded audience 
each night, 

Hence Crow'dedly a/v., Crow'dedness. 

1846 Dana Zoofph:, (1848)131 Exterior crowdedly papillose. 
1823 Blackw. Alag. X111. 698 ‘The pettiness and crowded- 
ness Of its ruins. 

Crow'der!, 77st. or dial, Also 5 crowdere, 
6 crouder, -ar, 6-8 crowther. [f. Crown sé! or 
v.2 + -ER1.] One who plays a crowd; a fiddler. 

¢ 1450 Woc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/26 Choricista, a crowdere. 
21533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. AL. Aurel.i1546) li v, Crouders, 
dauncers, mummers. @ 1661 Fut.er MWorthies u. 306 Sung 
hut by some blind Crowder. 1731 A. Hitt. Adv. Pocts Ep. 4 
To tune his Praise..and expect, like his Brother Crowders, 
to be paid for his Scraping. 1832 J. Bree St. (Herbert's 
fsle 1g When mute the harp, nor wandering crowder near. 


Crowder ? (krawdar), [f. Crown v7.1 +-rn 1.] 
One who crowds : sce the verb. 

1581 J. Bett Haddon’s Ausw. Osor. 462 A certein old 
erafty Crowder laden throughly with the Popes Bulles 
raunged the coastes. 1812 H. & J. Smitu Rey. Addr. xvii. 
(1873) 161 Contending crowders shout. 

Crowdie, crowdy (kraudi). Sc. and xorth. 
Eng. Also 7 eroudy. [Werivation unknown, 

Jamieson conjectured some connexion with Grout, and 


Icel. groutr porridge ; this suits the sense, but leaves pho- 
hetic conditions unsatisfied.] 


CROWFOOT. 


1. Meal and water stirred together so as to form 
a thick gruel. Frequently used as a designation for 
food ot the brose or porridge kind in general. 
Jamieson. Now 06s. or only traditionally known. 

1668 Lp. NEwsottLe Cakes o' Croudy in Facobite Songs, 
Bannocks of bear meal, cakes of Croudy. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Afise. (1733) 1. 91 Powsowdy and drummock and 
crowdy. 1804 ANDERSON Cuszbrid. Ballads 112 For dinner 
I’d hev a fat crowdy. 1855 Ropinson Whitby Gloss., 
Crow:ly, oatmeal and water boiled to a paste and eaten with 
salt, or thinned with milk and sweetened. Spoonmeat in 
general. 1862 Smices Exgzneers 111. 238 There he [Stephen- 
son] had his breakfast of ‘ crowdie ’, which he made with his 
own hands. It consisted of oatmeal stirred into a basin of 
hot water..which was supped with cold sweet milk. 

2. In some parts of the north of Scotland, a pecu- 
liar preparation of milk. ? Ods. 

‘In Ross-shire it denotes curds with the whey pressed out, 
mixed with butter, nearly in an equal proportion ’ (Jamieson). 

1820 Glenfergus 11. 275 \ Jam.) Then came. .the remains of 
a cog of crowdy, that is, of half butter, half cheese. 

3. Comb., as crowdie-time; crowdy-mowdy = 
Crowplk 1, ‘ generally denoting milk and meal 
boiled together’ (Jam.); also humorously as a term 
of endearment. 

1500-20 Dunpar Poems, fu Secreit Place 46 My tyrlie 
myrtlie, my crowdie mowdie. 1724 Ramsay 7ea-t. Alisc. 
(1733) 1. 21 With crowdy mowdy they fed me. 1787 Burns 
Holy Fair vi, Then I gaed hame at crowdie-time. 

Crowding ‘krawdin), 2/. sd. [f. Crown v.1 
+-ING1.] The action of the verb CrowD q.v., in 
various senses. 

¢1384 Cuaucer #7. Fame 11. 269 Ful moche prees of folke 
ther nas Ne crowdyng. c¢1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Crowd- 
ynge, caryynge wythe a barowe, cexivectura, 1663 Sir T. 
Herpert 7 7av. (1677) 139 We saw a dozen Persians ride up 
a breast without crowding. 1814 Scotr Wav. xx, The 
company numerous even to crowding. 4 

Crowding, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ING?.] 
That crowd, or press closely: see the verb. 

1697 Dryven Virg. Past. wv. 64 In crowding Ranks ap- 
pear. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 151 The Crouding Sails from 
ev'ry Station press. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 
160 The crowding tenants of the air, the Brent goose [etc.]. 

Crowdle, cruddle, dial. var. of CRoopLE v.2 

Crowed (kraud), pf/. a. rare. = CROW-FOOTED I, 

1851 Mayne Reip Scalp Hunt. xx, The eye is grey and 
slightly crowed at the corner. 

Crowell, obs. form of CRUEL. 

Crower (kréu-a1). [f. Crow v.+-ER.] A cock 
that crows; also ¢ransf. and fig. one who crows. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Husb. ww. (1586) 158 Cocks .. 
good wakers and crowers. 1864 Daily Tel. 24 Aug., The 
Orange party. .the loudest crowers I ever heard. 

Crowett, obs. form of Cruet. 

Crow'-flower. <A popular name for the but- 
tercup (cf. Crowroot). b. Applied by Gerarde 
to the Ragged Robin (Lychnis Flos-cuculi); by 
Tannahill app. to the wild hyacinth or bluebell 
(Scilla nutans); also in some parts to Caltha 


palustris and Geraniune sylvaticum. 

1597 GerarDE Herbal 1. clxxxv. 608 Called in English 
Crow floures, Wilde Williams, Marsh Gilloflours and Cockow 
Gellofloures. 1602 Suaxs. //amt. 1v. vii. 170 With fantasticke 
Garlands .. Of Crow-flowers, Nettles, Daysies, and long 
Purples. 1806 E. Rusuton Poems 56 Speckled daisies and 
crow flowers abounded. @ 1810 TANNAHILL Gloomy Winter's 
now awa’, Sweet the craw flower’s early bell Decks Gleniffer’s 
dewy dell, 1820 Crare Poems Rural Life (1821) 34 From 
crow-flower’s golden cup. 

Crowfoot (krdufut). 
2 -foots. 

1. A name for various species of Razzzculus or 
Buttercup, properly those with divided leaves; but 
extended as a book-name to the whole genus. 

c1440 Promp, Parv. 105 Crowefote, herbe, amarusca. 
156z Turner Herbal u. 114a, Ranunculus is called.. in 
Englishe Crowfoot or King cup. 1657 W. Cotes Adami ix 
Eden xii. 93 [Wall Pepper] raiseth blisters. .as forcibly as 
Ranunculus or Crowfoot will do. 1776 WiTHERING Brit. 
Plants (1796) 1.7 The leaves of the Ranunculus aquatilis, or 
Water Crowfoot, 1832 Tennyson J/ay Queen 1.38 And the 
cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the hill. 

2. Applied to other plants of which the leaves or 
some other part are taken to resemble a crow’s 
foot: a. Geranium pratense; also called Crow- 
foot Cranesbill, C. Geranium. +b. Flantago 
Coronopus and Senebiera Coronopus; also Crow- 
foot Plantain. e¢. The wild hyacinth, Scz//a 
nutans (north. and west.) A. Orchis mascula 
and other species (Yorks. etc.). e. Lotaus cornicu- 
latus (Glouc.). Cf. Britten and Holland P/ant-7. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxxii. 48 The seventh {kind of 
Geranium] is called in Eaglish Croefoote Geranium. /6d. 
1. Ixiv. 93 Of Buckhorne Plantayne .. two kindes of herbes, 
both comprehended under the name of Crowfoote. The 
first Crowfoote or Hartshorne, hath long narrow and hearie 
leaues. /did. 94 The second Crowfoote hath. .leaues much 
like to the leaues of the other Crowfoote Plantayne, 1828 
Craven Dial., Crows'-feet Craw-feet..2. Wild hyacinth, 

= CROW’S-FOOT I. 

1614 J. Davies Eglogue betw. Willy & Wernocke 133 The 
crow-feet neere mine Eyne. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XX1X. 
15 They .. who have served the Muses, till the crow-feet 
are blackening below their eyes. 1864 LowrLt /iveside 
Trav. 178 Tracing out..every wrinkle and crowfoot. 

4. Naut. a. A device consisting of a number of 
small cords rove through a long block or EUPHROE, 


Pl. -feet, in senses 1 and 


CROW-FOOTED. 


uscd to suspend an awning, or to keep the topsail 
from chafing against the top-rim. b. ‘A kind of 
stand, attached to the end of mess-tables, and 
hooked to a beam above’ (Smyth Sazlor's lWord- 
bk). @. =Beam-arm: see BEAM sb.t 

1627 Carr. Surrn Seaman's Gram. v. 24 The martnets 
.. are ..small lines like crowfect. 1692 — ed. of Seaman's 
Gram. 1. xiv. 65 The Spritsail Topsails Crowfoot. 1730 
Cary. W. Wricteswortn A/S. Lag-bk. of the ‘Lyell’ 17 
Sept., [We] Reeved our Crowfoots. 1769 Fauconrr Dict. 
Marine. 1850 Weare Dict. Terms, Crow-foot, a number 
of small lines rove through to suspend an awning. 1867 
Smytu Sarlor’s Word-bh. s.v.,Crow/fool or beam-arm is also 
a crooked timber, extended from the side of a beam to the 
ship's side, in the wake of the hatchway, supplying the place 
of a beam. 

5. A kind of embroidery-stitch. 

The first quot. is doubtful. 

{1649 G. Danie. Trinarch., Rich. 1, ccxxvi, Shee’s gone 
to choot: her Cross row and Crow feet Hinder the flus- 
wiferye of her Clay-pies.) 1839 H. Atnswortu Yack Shep- 
pard ii, She wore a muslin cap, and pinners with crow-foot 
edging. 

6. Afi, A caltrop; =Crow’s-Foor 3. 

1678 tr. Gaya's Arus War 102 The Crow-foot, or Casting 
Caltrop, are Iron Pricks, made in such a manner, that what 
way soever they be turned they have alwayes the point up- 
wards. 1688 J. S. Fortification 125. 1851 D. Witson 
Preh, Ann, (1863) 1. 59 The ploughman turns up the craw- 
foot, the small Scottish horse-shoe, and the like tokens of 
[Bannockburn]. 

7. Alining. ‘A tool with a side-claw, for grasp- 
ing and recovering broken rods in deep bore-holes’ 
(Raymond AfintZng Gloss.). 


Crow’-foo'ted, 2. 

1. Marked with ‘ crow’s fect’ about the eyes. 

1834 Mepwin Angler i Wales |. 2 His [eyes] were sunken 
and crow-footed, 1882 Besant Revolt of A/an i. 1 Her face 
«was wrinkled and crow-footed in a thousand lines. 

2. Ilaving ‘crow-steps’ or ‘corbie-steps’. Sc. 

1829 Anniversary, The house .. presents sundry crow- 
footed, alias zigzagged, gables. ; 

Crow'-ga'rlic. <A wild species of garlic, A/- 
lium vineale. 

@ 1387 Stxon, Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 10 Allium agreste, 
crawegarlek, 1551 Turner //eréad 1. (1568) Biv a, The.. 
crowe garleke or wylde garlyke. 1806 A. Younc Agric. 
Lissex (1813) I. 8. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. Pl. V. 269 
Crow Garlic. .is one of the more common kinds of Garlic, 

Crowing (kréwin), v/. sd. [f. Crow zv. + 
-InG1] The action of the verb Crow. 1. 22. 

€1386 Cnaucer Nun's Pr. T. 34 Wel sikerer was his 
crowyng in his logge Than isaclokke. 1483 Ca/h. Ang. 
83 A Crowynge of rauens, cra, vel crocitains. 1602 SHAKS. 
Ham, \.i. 157 It faded on the crowing of the Cocke, 1832 
W. Irvine A dhaméra 11. 245 The faint crowing of a cock 
was now heard. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1483 Caxton /£ sof 133 Quer moche talkyng letteth and 
to moche crowyng smarteth. 1573 G. Harvey Letterdh. 
(Camden) 34 Two years can hardly slip awai without sum 
crowing on the on part-and more overcrowing on the other. 
1860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 317 Nothing 
is more disgusting than tbe crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are. 

Crow'ing, ///. a. [f. as prec. +-1nc °.] That 
crows. In /azh,, applied to the sound made in 
inspiration in hooping-cough and croup. 

c1620 Z. Boyp Zion's Flowers (1855) 68 Ere crowing 
Heraulds summon up the daye. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 
471/1 The joyous, crowing laugh of that little creature. 
1828 Scott /. Af. Perth xxii, Her infant..already black in 
the face, and uttering the gasping crowing sound, which 
gives the popular name to the complaint. 1841 Tweepie 
Libr. Pract, Med. WN. 61 Laryngismus Stridulus .. the 
Crowing Disease. 

Coméb, 1710 E. Warp Lritish Hudtbras 123 They'd been 
so crowing sure Of winning All. 

+ Crow'ish, 2. rare. 
crow-like. 

1552 Hutort, Crowyshe or ofa crowe, coracinus, coruinus. 

Crowk(e, var. of Crook v.”, to croak, CROUKE. 

Crowkoun, var. of crawhoun, Cracox Obs. 

¢ 1450 Nominale in Wr.-Wilcker 741/10 De cibis generali- 
bus. [oc crimium, crowkoun. 

+ Crowl, v. Os. Also 6 crawle, courl. [app. 
onomatopeeic, having the initial part of croak and 
kindred words, while the latter part expresses pro- 
longed sound: cf. growl] zutr. To rumble or 
make a sound in the stomach and bowels. Hence 
Crow'ling wvé/. sé, 

1519 Horman Vude. 36 His bely maketh a great crowlynge. 
1530 Patscr. so2z/2 My bely crowleth, | wene there be some 
padockes in it. ¢1575 J. Stui Gam. Gurton u. i, My 
guts they yawle, crawle, and all my belly rumbleth. 1717 
Dict. Rust. Urb. §& Bot., Crowling, a Distemper in Cattel, 
called by some, The crying and fretting of the Guts, the Signs 
whereof are the Flux of the Belly and abundance of Phlegm. 

+ Crow-leek. O¢s. A name given, according 
to Gerarde and later writers, to the wild hyacinth 
(Sezlla nutans): by earlier writers sometimes to 
crow-garlic. 

c1000 AELFric Gram. (Z.) 311 Hermodactula vel tidolosa 
crawan leac. c1000 Sav. Leechd. 1. 376 Nim.. ba wyrt.. 
p-et is on ure gebeoda but greata crauleac. a 1387 Sénon. 
Barthol, (Anecd. Oxon.) 38 Scordion, allium agreste, florem 
habet blauum. Similis est allio ortolano, florem habet 
indum, angl, Crowelek. ¢ 1450 A /phita (Anecd. Oxon.) 177 
Scordam, 1. alium agreste..angl. wildelek uel crauwelek. 
1597 GerarDE //erba/ App, to Table. 


Also adtrzb, 


Pertaining to a crow, 


1209 


Crowling (krawlin). sonce-wil. 
+-LING.] A little or young crow. 

1609 Br. W. Bartow Answ. Nameless Cath, 327 A more 
vaine Crowling. .then that Iack-Daw, which A‘sop describes. 
1887 Blackw. Mag. Nov. 703 He is..ready in a grand- 
motherly way to think all his crowlings white. 

Crowling wé/. sb.: sec CrowL v, 

Crowme, obs. form of Crump, 

Crown (kraun). Forms: a. (1 corona, acc. 
-an) ; 2-4 Corune, 4-5 coron e, coroune, corun, 
4-6 coroun, 5 corown(e, 6 coronne; f. 2-4 
erune, 4 crun, crone, croii, 4-6 croune, croun, 
4-7 crowne, 5 crounne, crowun, 6 crownde , 
7~crown. [MI!. croun(e, earlier crasz{e, synco- 
pated from coroune, corune, corone,a. AV. coroune, 
in early ONF. comune, curune (central OF. corore, 
coronne, in 13th c. cowronne’=Pr., Sp., It. corona 
:—L. coréna crown, orig. wreath, chaplet. 

The r1th c. corora in the O.1. Chron. was directly from 
lL. The syncopated eve was used already in the rath c. ; 
but the fuller form survived beside it to the 16th c.] 

Ll. An ornamental fillet, wreath, or similar en- 
circling ornament for the head, worn for personal 
adornment, or as a mark of honour or achicvement ; 
a coronal or wrcath of leaves or flowers. 

61325 #. £. Allit. P. A. 237 A py3zt coroune 3et wer pat 
gyrle, Of mariorys & non oper ston. 1382 Wycur £zck. 
xxiv. 23 Je shulen haue corowns [Vulg. coronas] in 3oure 
heedis, and..3e shulen not weile nor wepe. ¢ 1386 CnauceR 
Sec. Nun's T. 221 This aungel had of roses and of lilte 
Corounes tuo. 1483 Cath. Augl. 84 A Crowne, daurea. 
1592 K. D. HHyfnerotomachia 65 Nymphes .. about their 
heades wearing Garlandes and Crownes of Violets. 1610 
Suaxs. Tenzf. 1v. i. 129 You Nimphs cald Nayades.. With 
your sedg’d crownes. 1720 OzELt Vertot's Rom. Rep. I.1v. 
241 He had obtained fourteen Civic Crowns .. three Mural 
Crowns. 1766 Porny /feraddry (1787) 207 The Romans had 
ten different Crowns to reward Martial exploits, and extra- 
ordinary services done to the Republic as Mural-Crown.. 
Naval or Rostral-Crown, etc. 1877 J. D. Cuampers Div. 
Worship 295 Flowers, sometimes woven into garlands and 
crowns. 

b. fig. Chiefly referring to the wreath with which 
the victor was crowned in the ancient Grecian and 
Roman games, or to the AUREOLA of a martyr, 
virgin, or doctor, as victor over the world, the 
flesh, or the devil; usually the sense is morc or 
less idealized or spiritualized (e.g. in crown of 
martyrdom, martyr’s crown; no cross, no crown, 
etc.), or transferred to any kind of honourable dis- 
tinction or reward bestowed upon a victor. 

¢1175 Lamb. Hon. 39 Drihten bihat pon wakiende ane 
crune pet scal beon seofeside brihtre pene pe sunne, a 1225 
Auncr. R. 160 Peos preo maner men habbed ine heouene mid 
ouer fulle mede—crune upe crune. 1382 Wyc.ir 2 7¥m. iv. 
8 In the tothir tyme a crowne of riz3twysnesse is kept to me. 
— Rev. iit. 10 Be thou feithful vnto the deeth, and I shal 
3iue to thee a coroun of lijf. 1526 Prler. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 273 Whiche is onely reserued for the finall crowne and 
rewarde of all our labours, 1839 YEowELL Aunc. Brit. Ch. 
Pref. (1847) 11 Some.. received the crown of martyrdom 
during the Diocletian persecution. 1855 H. Reep Lecé. 
Eng. Lit, v. (1878) 167 His brow, on which four-score years 
be placed their crown of glory, [See AuREOLA, quots. 1483, 
1626.) 

2. spec. The cinctttre or covering for the head, 
made of or adorned with precious metals and 
jewels, worn by a monarch as a mark or symbol 
of sovereignty; a diadem. 

1085 O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.), Her se cyng bar his corona 
and heold his hired on Winceastre. 1111 /4d¢. On bison zeare 
ne bar se kyng Henri his coronan, ¢1z00 Orin 8180 
Onn hiss hafedd wzrenn twa Gildene cruness sette. ¢ 1250 
Gen. § Ex. 2638 His corune on his heued he dede. 1297 
R. Gtoue. (1724) 376 Pre sybe he ber croune a-3er. ¢ 1385 
Cnavcer Z. G. IV, Prol. 216 A quene..a whit Corone sche 
ber. a@1400-50 Alexander 193 With corone & with cony- 
schantis as ita kynge were. 1535 CoverDaLe /sthe? ii. 17 
He set the quenes croune vpon hir heade. 1597 SHAks. 
2 Hen. JV, m. i. 31 Vneasie lyes the Head that weares 
a Crowne. 1603-4 dct 1-2 Fas. /, c. 1 § 3 Sithence the 
Imperial Crown of this Realm descended to you. 1845 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. 1. 343 Vhe pope's triple 
crown. 1870 JEArFRESON Bh, abt. Clergy II. 227 A chief 
influence tn the many forces that put the crown on his 
son’s head. 

b. Christ’s crown of thorns. 
€950 Lindisf. Gosp. John xix. 2 Ceronam de spinis, of 
Sornum da corona 7e/ pt sigbes of Sornum. ¢1175 Lamé, 
/lom. 121 Mid bornene cruue his heaued wes icruned. 1375 
Barsour Bruce it. 460 The naylis, and the sper, And the 
croune that [hesu couth ber. ¢ 1400 MaunDeEv. (Roxb.) ii. 7 
Pat coroun was made of braunches of albespyne. 1611 Biste 
Matt. xxvii, 29 When they had platted a crowne of thornes, 
they put it ypon his head. 1836 Maccitiivray //eanbolit's 
Traz. xxii. 315 Beggars carrying a crown of thorns on their 
heads, asked alms, with crucifixes in their hands. 

3. fig. The sovereignty, authority, or dominion 
of which a crown is the symbol ; the rule, position, 
or empire of a monarch. 

Chiefly in phrases in which the sense, originally literal, has 
ceased to be analysed. , 

3340-70 Alex. § Dind. 978 Emperour alixandre.. be 
kiddeste y-core pat corone weldus. #393 Gower Conf. III. 
167 What emperour was entronized The firste day of his 
corone. ¢1460 Forrescve Ads. & Lim. Won, xix, Pat he 
hath then enriched is crowne with, .riches and possescions. 
1577 3B. Gooce /Teresbach’s Husb. 1. (1586) 6 Saul from his 
Asses, and David from his sheepe were called to the crowne. 
1sgo Suaks. Com. E£rv. i. i. 144 Against my Crowne, my 


[f. Crow sé, 


CROWN. 


oath, my dignity. 1659 Iudgar Err. Censured 27 Osiris 
King of Egypt thought it not below his crown to have 
commerce with Physicall rules. 1796 Morse alver. Geog. 
1. 114 John Cabot .. obtained a... conimission . . to discover 
unknown lands and annex them to the crown, 1871 Free- 
MAN .Vorm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii. 68 A conqueror whose 
crown inight at any moment be threatened by a Scandina- 
Vian rival. 

4. fig. The wearer of a crown; the monarch in 
his official character; the stipreme governing powcr 
of a state under a monarchical constitution. 

1579 Tomson Cadvin's Serm. Tim. 985/2 Vee might haue 
ben thought to haue beene of the crowne, as the Kings 
daughters adupted soune, 171g Swirt Pres, State of Affairs, 
lle was treated contemptibly enough by the young fae of 
France, even during the war; is now wholly neglected by 
that crown. 1734 tr. Kollin's Anc. //ist, (1827) VIN. xviii. 
366 luring the interval of this truce a treaty was negotiated 
between the two crowns. 1780 Diturke Corr. (1844) IT. 338 
The resentment of the crown is a serious thing. 1788 
Priesttey Lect. //tst. vy. xlvi. 342 Vhe conimons. ventured 
to.. give advice to the crown. 1827 Hatuam Const, //1s!. 
(1876) III. xiv. 90 he assertion of passive obedience to the 
crown grew obnoxious to the crown itself. 1844 II. HW. Wir- 
Son Brit. [ndia 1.243 The pardon of the Crown was granted. 

5. fig. That which adorns like a crown; a chief 
or crowning ornament. 

€ 1368 Crraucer Compl. Pite 75 Ye be also the corowne of 
beaute. 1382 Wycuir /’vov. xii. 4 A bisi womman acroune 
is to hir man, /déd. xvi. 31 The croune of dignete elde, 
that in the wete of riztwisnesse shal be founde. 1611 Suaks, 
Iint, T. ut. ti.95 The crowne and comfort of iny Lifetyour 
Fauor) I doe give lost. 1662 SrittincrL. Orig. Sacr. 1. vii. 
§ 5 Every place of holy Scripture may have its crown, but 
some may have their axreolx,a greater excellency. 1829 
SoutHey Add for Love m, They were the pride, the joy, Vhe 
crown of his old age. 1861 TuLtocn Avg. urét. ii. 390 1t 
was the very singleness of his spiritual energy, that made 
his excellence and crown. 

If. Something having or bearing the figure or 
the representation of a crown. 

G6. a. Any crown-shaped omament. b. A figtire 
of a crown for heraldic or other purposes. ¢. A 
frequent sign, and hence name, of an inn, alonc or 
in combination, as the Crown and Sceptre, Rose 
and Crown, ete. 

€1250 Gen. & Ex. 3789 Corunes at de alter of bras. 1766 
Porny Heraldry (1787) 208 ‘The Mural-Crown .. [:xamples 
of this Crown are frequently met with in Achievements. 
1875 W. MeItwraitn Guide Wigtownshire 55 Bearing two 
unicorns and a lion rampant and the Crown. 1885 E. bh. 
Iivans Philatelic //andbk. 118 [1d. stamp] Watermark a 
Small Crown; imperforate. /6zd. 160 Jamaica: Watermark 
a Pineapple. .Wimk. Crown and CC...Wmk. Crown and CA. 

7. Astron, The name of two constellations, the 
Northern and Southern Crown: sce Corona 8. 

[¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. 339 Artadne, And in the signe 
of Taurus men may see ‘I'he stonys of hire Corone shyne 
clere.] 1551 Recoxpe Cast. Anovdl. (1556) 264 Whe northe 
Croune, called also Ariadnes Croune, /ééd. 270 There is 
the Croune of the southe, formed of 13 small starres. 1870 
Proctor Other Workds x. 246 Such variable stars as the one 
which recently blazed out in the Northern Crown. 

8. A namc of various coins; originally onc bear- 
ing theimprint of acrown. a. orzg. A translation 
of the French name couronne (denier dla couronne), 
given to a gold coin bearing on the obverse a large 
crown, issued by Philip of Valois in 1339, or ap- 
plicd tothe écz & Ja couvonne of Charles VI, issued 
in and after 1384, in which the shield was sur- 
mounted by a crown; and from the 15th to the 
18th c. the common English name for the F. écze, 
as well as for other foreign coins of similar value ; 
in more recent times uscd also for the srone of 
various northern conntrics. Crown of the Sun 
[F. esez sol, Cotgr., écze d'or au solerl, Littré]: a 
gold écu much current in England in the 15-16thc., 
the type of the first English Crown: see b. 

1430 Lypc. Chrow. Troy iw. xxx, The change ts not so 
redy for to make In Lumbarde Strete of crowne nor doket. 
1433 Caxton (+. cle da Tour C iij, hey dare bye gownes of 
three or foure score crownes. 1525 Lp. BERNeRS Foss. 
11, clxvii. [clxiit,] 462 The tresourers made redy the money 
in Crownes of the Sonne, and put it into foure cofers. 1530 
Pauscr. 211 1 Crowne, a pece of golde, escu. 1548 Tlate 
Chron, (1809) 313 That the French Kyng .. should pate .. 
without delaie Ixxv M Crounes of the Sunne & yerely 1M 
crounes to be paied at London, whiche, accoumptyng a 
crowne at itijs, amounteth tox Ml. 1577 Harrison Any- 
land w. xxv. (1877) 1. 364 Of forren coines we haue .. the 
French and Flemish crownes, onlie currant among vs, so 
long as they hold weight. 1597 Snaks. 2 //ex. /V, m1. ii. 
236 Stand my friend, and heere ts foure Harry tenne shillings 
in French Crownes for you. 1639 Massincer Unxat. Com- 
6at1.i, Present your bag, crammed with crowns of the sun. 
1727 51 Cuampers Cyc?., Crown, in commerce, is a general 
name for coins both foreign and domestic, of or near the 
value of five shillings sterling .. as the French ecu, which we 
call the 'rench crown, struck in 1641 for sixty sols, or three 
livres; also the patagon, dollar, ducatoon, rix-dollar, and 
piastre, or piece of cight. 1819 SHettey Cenci iv. ii, One 
who thinks A thousand crowns excellent market price For 
an old murderer's life. 

b. Acoin nowsilver of Great Britain of the value 
of five shillings; hence the sum of five shillings. 

The gold ‘ Crown of the Rose’ was coined by Ilenry VIII 
in 1526, in imitation of the French Crown of the Sun of Lous 
XII or Francis 1; crowns and half-crowns in silver have 
been in circulation since the reign of Edw VI. : 

1542 Recorane Gr. drfes (1575) 197 A Crowne containeth 
gs.3 & the halfe Crowne 2s. 6¢. How bee it there is another 
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Crowne of 4s. 6¢., whiche is knowen by the rose side: for 
the rose hath no Crowne ouer it, as in the other Crowne, but 
it is enuironed on the 4 quarters with 4 foure deluce. 1577 
Harrison England 1. xxv. (1877) 1. 363 The new gold..Our 
peeces now currant are .. quarters of souereigns (otherwise 
called crownes) and halfe crownes. 1688 R. HoLme Ar- 
moxry i. 28/2 A Crown, or five Shillings Gold, is the least 
peece we have in England. 1712 STEEte Sfect. No. 266 P 2, 
1..could not forbear giving bera Crown. 1732 Law Serious 
C. vii. (ed. 2) 96 She will toss him half a Crown, or a Crown. 
1838 Dickens O. 7zvist xviii, Ill bet a crown! f 

9. A size of paper, originally watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

It measures 15 X20 inches; in U.S. 15 19 inches. 

1712 dct 10 Anne in Lond. Gaz. No. 5018/3 Paper called 
..Genoa Crown. 1766 C. Leapsetter Koval Ganuger u. 
xiv. (ed. 6) 372 Large Post, Crown, Printing Foolscap. 1790 
Wo tcott:P. Pindar) Benev. Ep. to Sylv. Urban Wks, 1812 
II. 261 His nice discerning Knowledge none deny, On 
Crown, Imperial, Foolscap, and Demy. 1878 Print. Trades 
Frnl. xxv. 17 A bulky crown 8°, selling at threepence. 

III. Something having the circular form of a 
crown or encircling wreath. 

+10. The tonsure of a cleric; cf. CoRona 5. 

« 1205 Lay. 13110 Pe hod hongede adun, alse he budde his 
crune. a1300 Cursor iW, 27251 (Cott.) Or cron pat es o 
clergi merc. ¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. 11115 in Pol. Songs 
(Camden: 32g Some beareth croune of acolyte. ¢1380 
Wryeiir I£s. .1880) 467 Crounne & clop maken no prest. 
« 1449 Pecock Refr. m1. xvii. 387 Whanne a persoon is mad 
first clerk and takith his firste corown for to be therbi oon of 
the clergie. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. \xvii. 50 This tray- 
tour put vpp on hym an abyte of Relygyon and lete shaue 
hym a brode crowne. 1533 Etvor Cast. Helthe (1541) 80 b, 
Ashamyd of theyr crounes tbat reverend token of the order 
of preesthode. 

+b. Priest's crown: a popular name of dande- 
lion seed. Ods. 

1530 Pasar. 179 Barbedien, the sede of dandelyon whiche 
children call preestes crownes. /6/¢. 258,2 Prestes crowne 
that flyeth about in somer, darbedicu. 

LI Coron, 

1563 Furke Afeteors (1640) 41b, This thick and watry 
cloud is not..under the Sunne, for then it would make the 
Circles, called crownes or garlands. 1815 T. Forster A és0s. 
Phenom. 97 Meteorologists have spoken of halosand crowns 
of light. 1823 Scoressy rd, 283 The anthelion..combined 
with the concentric crowns, has, I believe, been observed by 
very few. 

12. +a. A whorl or verticil of flowers. b. = 
Coron: 7b. e@. Acircular projection or rim round 
the top of the fruit of some plants. (Seealso 25 b.) 

1578 Lyte Dodoens u. \xx. 239 The small floures are 
purple, and grow like Crownes or whorles at the toppe of 
the stemmes. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 202 Chrysanthe- 
mum lexcanthemum.. Fruits all terete equally ribbed. . with 
asmall crown. /did. 364 Amaryllidexe..Perianth superior 

. with sometimes a crown at the mouth of the tube. /dz¢. 
365 Narcissus Psendo-narcissus..crown campanulate. 

713. A ring. a. in Geom. bb. A ring or circle 
of persons, etc. Ods. 

¢1611 CnapmMan /@iad xv. 7 With a crown of princes com- 
passed. 1706 Piituips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Geometry, 
Crown signifies a plain Ring included between two Concen- 
tric Perimeters, [Hence in later Dicts.] 

14. A circular chandelier ; =Corona 3. 

1845 Lcclestologist Mar. g1 The choir is lighted by two 
crowns, each carrying six tapers. 1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers 
1V. 28 Beautiful, ornamented metal hoops called ‘crowns’, 
which hung from the church’s roof. 1877 J. D. CuamBers 
Div. Worship 5. 

15. Suzg. The circular serrated edge of a trepan. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran’s Observ. Surg.(1771) 61, | applied the 
Crown of the Trepan. 1787 C. B. ‘frye in Wed. Commun, 
II. 149, I used a large crown. 

16. In med.L. corona ecclestze was the circular 
apse of a great church behind the choir; hence, 
according to somc, the name Beckef’s or St. 
Thomas's Crown, given to the eastern apse or 
circular tower of Canterbury Cathedral. (But the 
origin of the name is much disputed.* 

1703 Somnrk Canterbury 90 Upon the beautifying of St. 
Thomas's Crown, that is, Becket’s Crown, was expended. . 
1152, 12s. 1726 Dart Canterd, 30. 1816 WooLtnotu Canterd. 
72 We enter the tower .. called Becket’s Crown, in which 
stands the patriarchal chair. 1845 Wits Canterb, Cath. 
£6 note. 

IV. Something which occupies the position of 
a crown; the top or highest part of anything, the 
vertcx or vertical surface. 

17. The top part of the skull; the vertex. 
csp. quot. 1589. | 

¢ 1300 /fawlck 568 \lise croune he ther crakede Ageyn a 
gret ston. a@ 1300 Curser V/. 5447 (Cott.) He laid his hand 
a-pon pair cron, And gaue bam serekin beneson. ¢1380Sir 
Ferumb, 303 Cristes cors come on hure croun. ¢1400 Lav- 
frane’s Cirurg. 111 Whanne pat pe crounne of be heed is 
perfizt be heed is maad in pismaner. ¢ 1450 St. Cuthbert 

Surtees) g23 How cuthbert childe stode on his croune. 
61485 Digby Myst. 1882)1¥. 310 From the Crowne of the 
hede vnto the too. 1685 Putiexuam Aug. Poesre m.tArb.) 
189 In deede crowne is the highest ornament of a Princes 
head .or cls the top of a mans head, where the haire 
windes ubout. 1610 Snaks. Semp. 1v. i. 233 From toe to 
crowne hee'l fill our skins with pinches. 1816 KEATINGE 
Prav. 1817) 1,222 Vhe Arabs... with their bare shaven 
crowns exposed to its full rays. 1887 Busanr The World 
suent xiv. 112 He would crack the crown of any man who 
-entured to inake love to his girl. 
b. By extension: The head, 

1594 Suaks. Nich. ///, ut. il. 43 le haue this Crown of 

inine cut from riy shoulders, Before Ie see the Crowne so 


See 
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foule mis-plac’d. 1628 Prynne Leve-lockes 49 Those men 
who curle their crownes like women. 1692 R. L’Estrancr 
Josephus, Antig. Xvu, xiv. (1733) 477 With these Crotchets 
in his Crown, away he went for Rome. 1728 R. Nortu 
Mem, Musick (1846) 125 A cappriccio came in his crowne to 
make the like for Paris. 

e. The eminence on the head of a whale, in 


which the blow-holes are situated. 

1820 ScoresBy Acc. Arctic Reg. 11. 219 Whales may fre- 
quently be seen..elevating and breaking the ice with their 
crowns. 1822 G. W. Mansy Voy. Greenland (1823) 45 The 
pointed part of the head, termed the crown, where the 
spiracles or blow-holes are situated. ‘ 

‘18. The rounded summit of a mountain or other 


elevation. , 

1583 StanyHursT Zneis u. (Arb.) 69 My fatber to the 
crowne of mounten I lifted. 1605 SHaks. Lear .v. vi. 67 
Vpon the crowne o’ th’ Cliffe. 1725 De For Vay. round 
World (1840) 352 The land went ascending up to a round 
crown or knoll. 1808 Scotr A/@ri. i. xxii, The ram- 
part seek, whose circling crown, etc. 1872 JENKINSON Guide 
Eng, Lakes (1879) 142 A gradual ascent to the crown of the 
hill. 

19. The highest or central part of an arch or of 
any arched surface, as a field ridge, a road, cause- 
way, bridge, ete. Crown of the causeway: the 
central and most prominent part of the pavement 


or street. 

1635 RutHerrorp Lef#é. (1862) I. 149 Truth will yet keep 
the crown of the causey in Scotland. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. , ‘ed, 2) 282 When tbe crown of a ridge is 
turned into a furrow. 1795 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. 
1X. 122 They will take the crown of the causeway. 1816 
Scorr Azt7g. xxi, I keep the crown o’ the causey when | 
gae to the borough. 1856 Frul. KR. Agric. Soc. XVII. 1. 
328 The crown of the ridge is isolated, raised out of reach 
of the re-active moisture from below. 1872 O. SHIPLEY 
Gloss. Eccl. Terms 40 Every arch is said to be surmounted 
if the height of its crown above tbe level of its impost be 
greater than half its span. 1877 Mrs. OuipHant A/akers 
flor. v. 127 Marching with honest..steps .. holding the 
crown of the causeway. 1879 THomson & Tait Nat. Phil, 
1. 1. § 60 According as the crown of the solar tide precedes 
or follows the crown of the lunar tide. 

20. The top of a hat or other covering for the 
head ; esf. the flat circular top of the modern hat. 

1678 Everyn Afem. (1857) II. 126 They had furred caps 
with coped crowns. 1709 STEELE & Swirr Zatler No. 71 
? 8 From the Crown of his Nightcap to the Heels of his 
Sboes. 1758 Mitcuecy in Phil. Trans. LI. 225 As broad 
as a hat crown. 1891 Barinc-Goutp /xz Troub. Land ii. 
28 Tired. .of looking into the crown of her hat. 

21. The rounded top of a brewer’s copper. 

1669 Sturmy Alariner’s Mag. V. vill. 34 How to Measure 
a Segment or portion of a Globe or Sphere, which serves 
for a..Crown in a Brewers Copper. 1712 in Lond. Gaz. 
No. 5006/4 Coppers with..taper Sides .. and Crown for the 
Stilheads. 

22. The flattened or rounded roof of a tent or 
building. 

1725 De For Woy. round World (1840) 268 A large canopy 
..spread like the crown of a tent. 1869 Sir KE. J. Reep 
Shipbuild. xi. 235 Watertight flats, such as crowns to 
magazines, platforms, ete. 1887 Stevenson Unilerwoods 1, 
xxxv. 69 Its crown Of glittering glass. 

23. The top, with the canons, of a bell. 

1756 Dict. Arts & Sc. s.v. Bell, The pallet or crown 
which is the cover of the Bell, and supports the staple of the 
clapper within. 1857 Luxis dec. Church Bells 2x The 
crown or head of the bell, for the formation of the canons, is 
then fitted to the top. 

24. Arch. The uppermost member of a cornice ; 
the corona or larmier ;= Corona 4. 

1611 Cotcr., Conronne..iIn Architecture’ also, the Corona, 
crowne, or member of greatest sayle, in a Cornish, 

25. In plants: a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The cluster of leaves on the top of a 
pine-apple; ¢@. The flattened top of a seed, etc. ; 
a. Crown of the root: the summit of the root 
whence the stem arises; the subterranean bud of 
a herbaceous perennial. 

1589 Puttennam Eng. Poesie i. (Arb.) 189 To call the 
top of a tree. .the crowne of a tree ;.. because such terme. . 
is transported from a mans head to a hill or tree, therefore 
it is called by metaphore, or the figure of transport. 1693 
T. Frocer Xelat. Voy. 5g ‘Vhe Ananas grows like an Arti- 
choak .. It bears a Crown of the same leaves. 1846 J. 

3AXTER Libr. Pract. Agvic. ed. 4) I. 157 Plant some of 
the largest and best roots early in spring.. inserting the 
crown about two inches below the surface. 1847 /Z/ust. 
Lond, News 17 July 36/3 \n preparing to serve a pine- 
apple, at table, first remove the crown. 1851 GLenny //and- 
64. to Flowergarden 7 {Primulas] are propagated by dividing 
the tufts into separate crowns with roots attached. 1857 
Livincstoxe 7yav. xviii. 344 It rises thirty or forty feet.. 
and there spreads out a second crown where it can enjoy a 
fair share of the sun’s rays, 1863 ¥ru2. R. Agric. Soc. 
XXIV.1.,219 Vhe men cut the plants [carrots] off under 
the crown, otherwise they will shoot again. 1870 Hooxrr 
Stud. Flora 255 Hyoscyamus..Capsule .. bursting trans- 
versely at the crown, 

26. farricry. The Coronet of a horse’s hoof. 

1611 CotGR., Couronne. .also, the crowne, top, or beginning 
of a horses hoofe. 

27. ‘The upper part of a decr’s horn; the crest, 
as of a bird, 

1774 Goupsm. Nat. [/ist. (1862) 1. 1. v. 325 All the rest 


which grow afterwards, till you cgine to the top, which is 


| called the crown, are called royal-antlers. 


28. Anat. That portion of a tooth which appears 
beyond the gums. 
1804 ABERNETHY Surg. Obs. 58 The whole crown of the 
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tooth may be destroyed to the level of the gum. 1854 
Grul. R, Agric. Soc. XV.1t. 288 The several parts of a tooth 
are the crown, neck, and fang. 

29. In lapidaries’ work, the part of a cut gein 
above the girdle. 

1875 Ure Dict. Aris Il. 25 s.v. Diamond, Crown, the 
upper work of the rose, which all centres in the point at the 
top, and is bounded by the horizontal ribs, 

30. The cnd of the shank of an anchor, or the 
point from which the arms proceed. 

1875 Beprorp Sailor's Pock. Bh. vi. (ed. 2) 216 If anchor- 
ing a boat on rocky ground, bend the cable to the crown of 
the anchor, and stop it to the ring before letting go. 

3l. Avech. Any terminal flat member of a 
structure; the face of an anvil. 

+32, A kind of verse, in which the last line of 
each stanza is repeated to head the next stanza. 

1580 Sipney Arcadia (1622) 217 Strephon againe began 
this Dizaine, which was answered vnto him in that kinde 
of verse which is called the crowne. 

33. fig. That which crowns anything; the crown- 
ing, consummation, completion, or perfection. 

¢1611 CHAPMAN //iad 1, 104 We fly, not putting on the 
crown of our so long-held war, Of which there yet appears 
noend, 1784 Cowrer Zask v. 904 Thou art of all thy gifts 
thyself the crown, 1806-7 J. Brresrorp Aliseries Hum. 
Life (1826) 1. x, The crown of the catastrophe. 1884 W. C. 
Smitu Aildrestan 94 The crown of culture isa perfect taste, 
Which lacking, men are blind and cannot see Tbe higher 
wisdom. ; 

V. 34. attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining 
to a regal crown or to the Crown (senses 2-4): 
as crown demesne, due, duty, gleek, goveri- 
ment, grant, oath, property, rape, rent, reventte, 
right, vassal, wb. In the translated titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as crows chamberlain, 
ensign, gencral, hunter, referendary, standara- 
bearer, watchimaster, @. Pertaining to the coin, as 
crown cribbage, table, whist; crowsn-broad adj. ad. 
Used to designate a quality or Erand of an article, 
as crows log, soap, ware. @. Pertaining to the top 
of the head, corona of a plant, ete, as crows 
bloom, end, lock, set; crowi-distempered adj. Also 
crown-like adj. 

1852 Beck's Florist 236 Chance *crown-blooms from 
the general stock. 1830 Gatt Lawrie T. v. viii. (1849) 226 
*Crown-broad buttons. 1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4073/3 The 
Crown-General Lubomirski and the *Crown-Chamberlain 
his Brother had made their Submission. 1764 Priv. Lett. 
Ld, Malmesbury 1. 105, 1 played one rubber of *crown 
cribbage. 1635 Quartes /76d 1, ix. (1718! 37 Like *crown- 
distemper’d fools, despise ‘True riches. 1875 W. MrIt- 
WRAITH Guide IVigtownshire 76 M’ Dowall had fallen 
behind in the payment of certain “crown-dues, and was 
outlawed. 1684 Scauderbeg Rediv. iti. 32 Soon after the 
*Crown-General Potosky departing this Life. 1687 Dry- 
vEN //ind & P. i. 410 You seem crown-gen’ral of the 
land. 1647 N. Bacon Diésc. Govt. Eng. 1. xlvii. (1739) 78 
The Popes meaned no less Game than *Crown-glieke with 
the King and people. 1883 J. Fiske in Harper's Mag. Feb. 
414 2 The Government of Virginia, after the suppression of 
the Company in 1624, was a *Cyown governnient: the 
governor and council were appointed by the king. 1796 
Hull Advertiser 3 Sept. 2/3 A parcel of fine wainscot Riga 
*Crown logs. 1649 Mitton Zzkon. xxviii. 524 The ancient 
*Crown-Oath of Alfred. 1874 Hetis Soc. /’ress. iv. 62 
Who manages all the *Crown property about here? 1587 
Mirr. Mag., Rudacke i, *Crownerape accounted but 
cunning and skill. x171x0 /rish Ho. Com. 6 June, in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4706/2 Quit-Rents, *Crown-Rents and Composi- 
tion Rents. 1614 SeLtpEn 77tles Hon. 243 Before bim.. 
[was]..the *crown-reuenew accompted. 1592 Warner 422. 
Exg. vit. xxxiv. (R.), To whom, from her, the *crowne-right 
of Lancastrians did accrewe. 1892 Daily News 5 Oct. 
3/1 ‘Vhe gulf which separates us from those who ques- 
tion the Deity, the atonement, and the crown rights of the 
Son of God. 1725 Braptey fam. Dict.s.v. Liguorish, 
The best sets..are *Crown sets or heads got from the very 
top of the root, 1684 Scanuderbeg Rediz. vy. 95 Troops 
under the Command of the *Crown-standard-bearer. 1811 
L. M. Hawkins C'tess & Gertr. 11. 57 ‘Ever a *crown-table 
here, do you know?’ 1814 Scorr Chivalry (1874) 26 The 
nobles and high “crown-vassals. 1881 Porcelain Works, 
IVorcester ro *Crown Ware [superior earthenware], a spe- 
ciality. 1684 Svanderbeg Rediz. iv. 86 The *Crown-Watch- 
master was posted next the Neister. 1753 A. Murpny 
Gray's-lun Frail. No. 34 She plays *Crown Whist. 


35. Special combs. : crown-agent, agent for the 
Crown ; in Scotland, ‘an agent or solicitor who, 
under the Lord Acvocate, takes charge of criminal 
proceedings’ (Bell Dict. Sc. Laz) ; crown-autler, 
the topmost antler or ramification of a stag’s horn ; 
crown-beam, the cross-joint or cross-beam at the 
apex of a pair of brace beams; crown-beard, a 
composite plant of the genus /’erbesiza, a native of 
America; + crown-benet, ?a benet who has re- 
ceived the tonsure; erown-bone, the bone of 
the ‘crown’ of a whale, sce 17 ¢; crown-cases 
reserved, criminal cases rcserved on points of law 
for the consideration of the judges; erown-colony, 
a colony in which the legislation and the ad- 
ininistration are under the control of the home 
government; crown-court, the court in which the 
criminal business of an Assize is transacted, as 
distinguished from the civil court ; crown-crane, 
see CRANE 56,1 1; + erown-croacher, for crow- 
encroacher,one who encroaches on a crown; erown- 
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daisy, the old garden Chrysanthemum, C. corona- 
rium; +crown-day,coronationday; crown-debt, 
a debt due to the Crown, which has preference over 
all other debts; crown-eater, tr. Germ. £voven- 
fresser, nickname of the Swiss mercenaries who 
took scrvice with the French; crown-gate, the 
up-stream or head gate of the lock of a canal, 
ctc.; terown-gold, gold of the quality of which 
crowns were coined; ecrown-graft, a graft inscrted 
between the inner bark and the alburnum; hencc 
crown-erafting ; crown-head, in Draugh/s, the 
marginal row of the board nearest cach playcr, 
cf. Crown v.l 13; crown-jewels, the jewels which 
form part of the regalia; crown law, the part of 
the common law which relates to the treatment of 
crimcs, the criminal law; crown lawyer, a lawyer 
in the service of the Crown; a lawycr who prac- 
tises in criminal cases; crown living, a church 
living in the gift of the Crown; crown matri- 
monial, a regal crown obtained or claimed throngh 
marriage with the sovereign; crown-mural, 
+-mure, = MURAL crown; crown-net (sce 
quot.); crown-palin, J/axtmiliana Caribwa, found 
on some West Indian islands; crown-pigeon = 
crowned pigeon, sce CROWNED 6; + crown-pin, x 
pin or stopper to close the top of a hive; crown- 
saw, a kind of circular saw with the teeth on the 
edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan saw, ete. 
(cl. sense 15); crown-sheet, the upper plate of 
the fire-box of a locomotive; crown-shell, a bar- 
nacle or acorn-shell ; + crown-shorn a., tonsured ; 
crown-side, the portion of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench which has to deal with criminal matters, the 
crown office; crown solicitor, asolicitor who pre- 
pares criminal prosecutions for the Crown; erown- 
sparrow, a sparrow of the American genus Zono- 
trichta, having a conspicuously coloured crown ; 
crown-tax, a tax paid to the Crown; a tribute 
paid by the Jews to the kings of Syria (see quot.) ; 
+crown-thistle, a species of Thistle, Cardzeus 
ertophorus (in some Dicts. erroneously identified 
with CROWN-IMPERIAL 2); crown-tile (see quot.) ; 
crown-tree, a support for the roof in a coal-mine ; 
crown-valve, a domc-shaped valve which works 
over a box with slotted sides; crown-witness, 
a witness for thc Crown in a criminal prosecution 
instituted by it. 

1889 IVhitaker’s Alu. 152 *Crown Agents for the Colo- 


nies. /6id. 155 Lord Advocate’s Office .. Crown Agent in 
Edinburgh. 1776 G. Semvie Building ta Water 4 The 


*Crown-Beams..projected from three to five Feet. 1555 
Sir J. Barrour in C. Innes S&. Early Sc. Hist. (1861) 129 
He hes producit ane testimonial of his order of *crowne- 
bennet. 1992 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts \1. 155 A har- 
poon .. struck the fish in the *crown-bone of the head. 
1820 Scorrspy icc. Arctic Reg. 1. 454 The upper-jaw, 
including the ‘crown-bone’, or skull, is bent. 1889 IVAét- 
aker’s Alm. 172 *Crown Cases Reserved Court. Judges.— 
The Judges of the High Court of Justice. 1845 Penny 
Cyc?. Supp. I. 394/12 (Colonial Agents) A person called the 
agent-general acts for the *crown colonies; but where there 
is a local legislature the appointment is generally made by 
it. 1889 Whitaker's Alm, 433/t Hong Kong .. the colony 
is a Crown colony. 1587 A/ir7. Afag. (N.), Sith stories all 
doe tell in every age, How these *crowne-croachers come 
to shamefull ends. 1882 Garde 14 Jan. 22/3 All the sorts 
that have chiefly sprung from the *Crown Daisy .. have a 
preponderance of white and yellow. 1609 Heyvwoop Srit, 
Troy xvi. xcii, He..his neere Neece upon his *Crowne-day 
rauisht. 1818 Crise Déiges¢ (ed. 2) I. 515 An assignment 
of a term for years will not protect a purchaser from a 
*crown debt. 1845 S. Austin Aanke's Hist. Ref 111. 65 
They demanded the punishment of the ‘German-French’, 
the ‘*crown-eaters’. ¢1530 in Gutch Cold. Cur II. 287 
For every ounce channge of the golde betwene *corone 
golde and fine golde iiijs. iiijeé. 1712 E, Hatton Aferch. 
Wag. 130 Fine Gold to Crown Gold, is in Value, As1 to 
-9167. 1727 Brabtey Fam. Dict. s.v. Grafting, A *Crown- 
graft is very easy to be put in between the Wood and the 
Rind of the Tree you would graft upon. 1727-51 CHam- 
Bers Cycé, s.v. Engrafting, *Crown-grafting is when four 
or more grafts are put round the stock, between the bark 
and the rind, somewhat in the manner of a crown. 1649 
Mitton £rkon. viii, The queen [was gone] into Holland, 
where she pawned and set to sale the *crown jewels. 1856 
Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability, Wks. (Bohn) 11. 37 The 
diamond Koh-i-noor, which glitters among their crown 
jewels. 1769 Brackstone Comm. IV. 3 Our *crown-law 
1s with justice supposed to be more nearly advanced to per- 
fection. 1771 Gotpso. Hist, Eng. IV. xxxvii. (Joddr.) The 
*crown-lawyers received directions to prosecute them for 
a seditious libel. 1872 E. Peacock Mabel [Heron 1. iv. 
66 The small *crown living..was given to him. 1864 Bur- 
ton Scoét Abr. I. iv. 197 Conferring on the Dauphin the 
‘*erown matrimonial’, 1874 GREEN Short Hist. vii. 378 
Mary’s szornful refusal of his [Darnley’s] claim of the 
‘crown matrimonial’..drove his jealousy to madness. 1682 
Whe er Journ. Greece m. 264 A Figure, with a *Crown- 
mure, with these Leiters ahout it. 1 Pesxant Zool. 
(1769) III. 272 The fishermen make use of what is called a 
*erown-net, which is no more than a hemispherical basket, 
open at top and bottom. 1641 Best Farm. ks. (Surtees) 
62 Make the *crowne-pinne very rownde, and fitte for the 
crowne of the hive. 1563-87 Foxe A. 4 JJ. (1684) IL]. 106 
The whole *crownshorn company brought to utter shame. 
1768 Brackstoxe Comm. 111. 42 The former in what is 
called the *crown-side or crown-office; the latter in the 
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plea-side of the court. 1845 Penny Cyc?. Supp. 1. 443/1 In 
Ireland there are officers called “crown solicitors attached 
to each circuit, whose duty it is to get up every case 
for the crown in criminal prosecutions. 1535 CoveRDaLE 
1 Macc. xi. 35 The customes of sultand *crowne taxes, 1611 
Bisre 1 Macc. x. 29, I release all the Iewes from .. crowne 
taxes. 1706 Pittuuips (ed. Kersey), A “Crown-thistle or 
Kriers Crown-thistle, a sort of Herb. 1823 DP. NicuoLson 
Pract, Build, Gloss. s.v. Tile, Plane-tiles and *Crown-tles 
are of a rectangular form. 1816 J. Honcson in J. Raine 
Mem, (1857) 1. 181 ‘Vhe roof was supported by *crown-trees 
--of wood, 1851 GREENWELL Coad-trade Ternis Northiwnb. 
& Durh, 20 Crowntrees are best made of larch, as being 
most durahle. 1892 Daily News 21 Apr. 5/4 The roof of 
a seven-feet seam of coal required to be supported by what 
are called ‘crown trees’, 1859 Dicktns 27°. Pawo Cities u. 
v, You were very sound, Syd, in the matter of those *crown 
Witnesses to-day. 

Crown (kraun), v.!' Forms: a. 3 curune-n, 
corune-n, 4 5 coroune-n, corone-n, (4 coroun,, 
5 corowne-n. £8. 2-3 crune-n, 3-5 croune-n, 
(3 ecrouni, -y’, 4-5 crone, 4-6 croune, (5 
kroun’, &-7 crowne, 7— crown. J. ffle. 2-3 
icruned, -et, 3 curund, corund, 4 corouned, 
-de, crund, crond, 4-5 coroned, -de, -d, cround, 
ycrouned, § coronyd, corowned, i- cronyd, i-, 
y-)crowned, -yd. [MIE. crozne-n, earlier crzze-72, 
syncopated from corume-n, coroune-n, a, AFr. 
coruner, corouner, = OF. coroner, from 13th c. 
couronner :—L. coronare, f. coréna crown.] 

1. trans. To place a crown, wreath, or garland 
upon the head of (a person’, in token of victory or 
honour, or as a decoration, etc.; to adorn with the 
aureole of martyrdom, virginity, cte. Also, fo 
crown the head, or the brows (of a person). 

c1175 Lath, //om, 121 Mid pornene crune his heaued 
wes i-cruned, c 1230 //adf Aeid. 47 Pu ne schalt beon 
icrunet bute bu beo asail3et, for godd wole cruni be. ¢ 1300 
Cursor A. 23368 (Cotton Galba) He pat victori may gete 
sall_be corond [with] wirschippes grete. 1382 Wyctir 
2 Tim, ii. 5 We that stryueth. .schal not be crowned, nobut 
he schal fizt lawfully. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 242 
This noble quene, Corouned with white, and clothed al in 
grene. ¢ 1400 Mausxpbev.(Roxb.)ii. 5 He schuld be cround 
with palme. 1483 Cath. Angl. 84 To Crowne, aurcolare. 
1590 Suaxs. Afids. V. ni. 27 But she .. Crownes him witlr 
flowers, and makes him all her ioy. 1651 Hopes Leviath. 
ul, xxxy. 219 Hee was crowned in scorn with a crown of 
thornes. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 143 » 1 Sitting. .crowned 
with Roses in order to inake our Entertainment agreeable 
tous. 1840 Trirewat. Greece VII. 255 Many even crowned 
tbemselves before the act, as for a joyful solemnity. 1879 
J. Topnunter Adcest?s 114 That I should crown nry head, 
and feast and sing. 


b. transf. of things. 

1385 Cuaucer Z. G. JV. Prol. 219 As the dayseye I- 
corounede is with white levys lite. /4/d. 532. 

e. To reward or honour (a work of art) with 
a prize. [After F. couronner.] 

1885 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 5 2 M. Wauters’s book, which 
was ‘crowned’ by the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

2. spec. To invest with the regal crown, and 
hence with the character and dignity of a king or 
ruling prince. Often with complemental object, ¢o 
crown king, formerly to king. 

c1290 S. Lag. Leg. 1. 384/256 For-to clopi him ase an heiz3h 
kyng, and crouni him with golde. 1297 R. Giouc. (1724) 
383 Wyllam..let hym crouny to Kynge. c1325 #. £, 
Allit. P. A. 415 He..Corounde me quene in blysse to brede. 
1393 Gower Conf III. 207 He..was coroned king. ¢ 1400 
Destr. Troy 13646 He was coroned to kyng. ¢ 1470 Ilarp- 
1nG Chron. |. v, Yo tyme that Kynges of Englande after- 
ward Should coroned bee. 1593 Suaks. 2 Afen. I7/, 1.1. 48 
And Crowne her Queene of England. 1678 WanLey Won. 
Lit. World v. i. § 75. 466/1 Henry the fifth .. went to Rome 
to be Crowned Iimperour by Pope Paschalis the second. 
1780 I. Perroner //yyun, Add hail the power of Fesu’s 
naute i, Bring forth the royal diadem, To crown Him Lord 
of All. 1845 S. Austin Raske's (List. Ref. 1. 83 1f the em- 
peror desired to be crowned there. 

b. by extension. 

r60or SHaks. 7"2ved, N. ut. iv. 154 We wil bring the deuice 
to the bar and crowne thee fora finder of madmen. 1606 — 
Tr. & Cr. 1. iti, 142 Achilles, whom Opinion ecrownes The 
sinew, and the fore-hand of our Iloste. 

e. To establish as king or sovereign, to enthrone. 
Usually fig. 

1596 Suaks. 1 Hen. JV, in. i. 217 She will ..on your 
Eye-lids Crowne the God of Sleepe. 1614 Beaum. & FL. 
Philaster m. ii, Till He crown a silent sleep upon my eye- 
lid, Making me dream. 

3. fig. (the ‘crown’ being something immaterial.) 

e1175 Laméd. Jom, 129 Ure drihten hine crunede mid 
blisse. @13q0 Hampotr [sates vy. 15 Lord as wip a sheld 
of pi goed will pou hes coroundevs. 1382 Wycuir /sa.xxil. 
18 Crounende he shal crowne thee with tribulacioun. 1576 
Fiemine /'anopl. /ipist.57 Clawebackes, which crowne him 
with commendation. 1593 SHaks, 2 Hew. VT, m1. We 7x) Lio 
be a Queene, and Crown'd with infamie. 1611 Bisre /’s. 
viii. 5 Thou .. hast crowned him with glory and honour. 
19727 De For Syst. Magre 1. 1. (1840) 18 Wisdom crowns no 
man now, except it be with the rage and inalice of enemies, 
with poverty and insnlt. 1846 TRencn Jérac. ii. (1862) 124 
There a strong faith is crowned and rewarded. 

+b. spec. To reward, remnnerate. Oés. 

c1461 Paston Lett. No. 42911. 74 It is tyme to cryone your 

old officers, 


4. Aliso predicated of the crown, wreath, aurcole, 
honour, reward, ctc. : ‘To cover as a crown does. 
1697 Dryvex Virg. Geors. i. 50 A double Wreath shall 
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crown our C:rsar's Brows. 1764 Gotpsa. Zrav. 11 Eternal 
blessings crown my earliest friends. 

5. ‘Vo surmount Conenag) with. 

c 1420 Padlad. on [1usb. 1. 379 Vhi walley..with brik thou 
must corone A foote aboute, and sunide] promynent., 1610 
Suaks. 7emp. 1v. i. 80 Who .. with eacli end of thy blew 
howe do'st crowne My boskie acres. 1798 Verxiar /d/ostr. 
Sterne, Eng. Hist. 247 We crown the artificial mound with 
the shivered donjon, 1871 Feeinan Norm. Cong. (1876) 
1V. 68 The ancient mound of the hast Anghan Kings was 
now crowned by a castle of the Norman type. 

6. Of a thing: To occupy the head or sunimit 
of (a thing) as a crown does, usually so as tu add 
beauty or dignity; to form a crowning ornament to. 

1746-7 Hervey Jedit, (1818) 184 Ye verdant Woods, that 
crown our hills, and are crowned yourselves wilt leafy 
honours. 1845 M. Pattison /:ss. (1889) 1. 17 The church of 
St. Genoveva. .crowned 2 height at no great distance. 1858 
Hawtnokrne “vr. & /t. Fruls. }. 262 Perugia appeared before 
us, Crowning a inighty hill. 1862 Miss Pratt /lower. /°2. 
ITI. 183 Corolla with two ears which remain aud crown the 
fruit. 1874 Mickretuwaite Mod. Par. Churches 129 The 
canopy must crown the altar, not conceal it. 188 Murs. 
Fro. Cappy footsteps Feanne 1 Arc 23 Ver statue crowns 
a public fountain. 

b. passive. Yo be crowned wth, rarely dy. 

(In the passive 5 and 6 are scarcely separable.) 

1816 J. Smitn Panorama Sc. & Art l.xse Vhese {towers} 
..are generally crowned with fine pinnacles. 1848 Kick was 
archit. so The walls are crowned by uw parapet 1856 
STANLEY Ssuat §& Pal. ii. (1858) 120 When every hill was 
crowned with a flourishing town or village. 1858 $rvd. A’. 
Agric, Soc, XIX. u. 485 The root is crowned by a tuft of 
leaves. 

7. Yo adorm the surface of (anything, with what 
is beautiful, rich, or splendid. Usually passive. 

1697 Drypen Virg. Past. v. 57 Where. . Vales with Violets 
once were crown'd. 1704 Pore /’astorals, Spring 99 ‘Vhe 
turf with rural dainties shall be crown'd. 1764 Gotps». 
Trav. 45 Ye glittering towns, with wealth and splendour 
crown'd. 

8. ‘To fill to overitlowing, or till the foam rises 
like a crown above the brim. 

1605 31 [see Crownep 4]. 

1697 Drypen Iirg. Past. ¥. 108 Two Goblets will 1 crown 
with sparkling Wine. /ééd., Georg. 1v. 208 Vo. -squeese the 
Combs with Golden Liquor crown'd. 1702 Rows. Ball. V1. 
315 Stand about with your glasses fullcrown'd. 1709 I’kior 
Poems, Haus Carvel, The Tiowls were crown'd. .and Healihs 
went round. 1807 Ropinson Archicol. Greca mi, iv. 205. 
1887 Norns Ordyss. 1. 152 Vhe serving-lads were crowning 
with drink each bowl and cup. 

9. fig. To put the copestone to, to add the finish- 
ing touch to, to complete worthily. 70 crown all: 
as the finishing touch, which confirms and surpasses 
everything previous. 

1606 Suaks. Tr. & Cr. wv. v. 224 The end crownes all, 
And that old common Arbitrator, Time, Will one day end 
it. 1612 Wint. 7. v. ii. 48 There might you haue beheld 
one Toy crowne another. 1613 — len. VIII, vo. 59 No 
day without a deed to Crowne it. 1659 B. Harris Parivals 
fron Age 153 The end crowns the work: and it serves for 
nothing, to have well begun, unless we finish so too. 1665 
Sik T. HERBERT Trav. (1677) 125 ‘To crown all, a Book 
was laid upon his Coffin. ¢1707 in Maidment Sc. Pasguils 
(1868) 374 If the crafty old Peer.. Designs to crown all by a 
finishing trick. 1725 Pore Odyss. 1. 326 Meditate my doom, 
to crown their joy. 1741 SUENSTONE Judgment of llercules 
453 Let manhood crown what infancy inspir'd. 1846 TRescut 
Mirac. xviii. (1862) 291 Tbis work of grace and power 
crowned the day of that long debate. 1850 W. IRvinc 
Goldsmith i. 30 Ordered a bottle of wine to crown the re- 
past. 1871 Bracnre Four Phases i. 92 lo crown all..man 
alone..can mould the emitted voice into articulate speech, 


10. To honour or bless with a successful con- 
summation or issue ; to bring (efforts, wishes, etc. 


to a successful and happy consummation. 

160z Marston Antonio's Rev. v. v. Wks. 1856 I. 138 For- 
tune crown your brave attempt. 1610 SHaks. Yem/. 111.1. 69 
O heauen..crowne what | professe with kinde euent. 1639 
Fetter //o/y War in. xxvii. (1840) 167 Inconsiderate pro- 
jects. .if crowned with success, have been ubove censure. 
1697 Drvpen Mirg. /’ast. 11. 137 Let Pollio’s fortune crown 
his full desires. 1766 Gotpsm, J’zc. IW. x, The hours we 
pass with happy prospects in view are more pleasing than 
those crowned with fruition. 1870 B. Peacock Aalf Shir. 
II. 195 Success did not immediately crown his efforts. 1878 
Morey Diderot 1. 31 His wishes should be crowned, if he 
could procure the consent of hi» family. 

11. To bless, amplify, or endow with honour, 
dignity, plenty, ctc. Now foetic. 

1535 CoverRDALE /’s. Ixiv. 11 ‘Thou crownest the yeare 
(Wycuir schalt blesse to the croune of the 3er] with thy 
good, and thy footsteppes droppe fainesse. 1577 B. Gooce 
Heresbach's /Iusb, \. (1586 3b, Beseeching God .. that he 
wyll crowne the yeere with his plenteousnesse. 1611 Tbince. 
Eccins. xix. 5 le that resisteth pleasures, crow neth Ins life. 
1697 Devoex Mirg. Past. 1v. 78 No God shall crown the 
Board, ner Goddess bless the Bed. /éfd. vu. 57 Come . 
crown the silent Hours, and stop the rosy Morn. 1863 W. 
Puituirs Speeches xi. 252 High purposes which crowned his 
life. 

II. Technical senses. 

412. trans. To mark a person. with the tonsure 
as a sign of admission to the state of a cleric. Ofs. 
cr2g0 Beket 557 in S. Eng. Leg. 1. 122 A bonde-man . 
schal nou3t with-oute i> louerdes leue no3were i-crouned 
beo. 1393 Laxci. /’. 772. C. v1. 56 Clerkes pat aren crouned. 


13. In Draughts or Cheekers, to make (a piece 
that reaches the opponent’s ‘crown-head’ or mar- 
ginal linc of squarcs) into a ‘king ~ which can move 
forward or backward. 

This is done by placing on it another piece already off 


CROWN. 


the board, or when the pieces are marked with a crown or 
other distinguishing mark on one side, by turning this up so 
as to expose the ‘crown’. ; : 

1850 Bokn's Handbk. Games, He is..made a King by hav- 
ing another piece put on, which is called crowning him. 1863 
Hoyle's Games Modernized, Draughts 266 When the men 
of either opponent have made their way to the opposite end 
of the board .. they receive increased power : they are then 
‘crowned’. .. Thus crowned the piece may be moved back- 
wards as well as forwards. 

14. Naut. To crown a knot: to form into a sort 
of knot by interweaving the strands of the rope so 


as to prevent untwisting. ; 

1848 G. Bipprecomse Art of Rigging 44 Crowning or 
Finishing a Wall- Knot. 

15. Alt. To effect a lodgement upon (as upon 
the covered way in a siege), by sapping upon a 
glacis near the crest. Webster 1864. 

III. 16. 7o crown iv (intr.:: to subside and 
fall in as a crust over an interior hollow. 

1880 D. C. Murray Léfe’s Atonement? 11. iti. 78 The land 
had given way and..fallen into the hollow left by some 
disused coal-mine—had crowzed-7n the country people say. 


+ Crown, v.2 Obs. exc. dial. [Back-formation 
from CRowWNER?, coroner.] ‘vars. To hold a 


coroner’s inquest on. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1769) 112 b, Possesseth sundry large 
privileges .. to wit .. crowning of dead persons, laying of 
arrests, and other Adniirall rigbts. ¢ 1630 Rispon S777. 
Devon § 215 (1810) 224 If any man die..in the forest, the 
coroner of Lidford shall crown him. 1673 Par. Reg. Hartle- 
pool in R. E, C. Waters Parish Registers Eng. 62 Tho. 
Smailes was buryed and crowned by a jury of 12 men, and 
John Harrison supposed to murder him. 1888 in JV. 
Somerset Word-bk. 

Crown, arch. fa. pple. of CRow v. q.v. 

+Crow'nacle. (és. [Cf Coronacte.] 
Coronat 3, the head of a spear or lance. 

1460 Lybeaus Désc. (Percy Fol.) 983 Either smote on others 
shield the while With crownackles that were of steele [ed. 
Kaluza 976 With coronals stif and stelde Eiber smitte ober 
in be scheld.] 

Crownair, -ar, var. CROWNER, coroner. 

Crow'nal, 54. Obs. or arch. Also crownel. 
{A phonetic variant of CoronaL, also covounal, 
cronal.| A coronet; a garland or wreath for the 
head ;= CORONAL sé 1, 2. 

c1igeo Lancelot 59 Thar was the flour..Wnclosing gane 
the crownel for the day. 1§13 Douctas xevs vit. ti, 111 
Hir crownell [covonasz] picht wyth inony precius stane. 
1819 SHELLEY Ode Assertors of Liberty v, Bind, bind every 
brow, With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine. 1865 S 
Evans Bro, Fabian 81, I would melt yon crownal into 
chess:nen. 


Crow'nal, 2. rare. [See prec.] =CoronaLa. 

1836 /raser’s Afag. XIV. 256 Her departure placed the 
crownal rays Of England’s throne upon the house which now 
.. Wears, .Its diadem upon an honest brow. 

+ Crownation. Oés. <A by-form of Corona- 
TION, assimilated to Crown. 

¢ 1530 Lp. Berners Arth. Lyt. Bryt. (1814) 542 To make 
purueyaunce for Arthurs crownacion. c1sgo A/S. Cor. 
Chr, Coll. Camb. No. 105. 235 ‘Yhe crownation of king 
HEdwarde VI..anno 1546. 1604 Iestry Bks. (Surtees) 140 
For ringing upon the crownation day, iijs. 4d. 

Crowned kraund), f4/. a. [f. Crown v.1 and 
5b. + -ED.] 

1. Invested with a crown or with royal dignity. 

¢1230 Hali Meid. 7 To beo cwenicrunet. ¢ 1323 Song Deo 
Gratias 41 in E. £. P. (1862) 129 Almyhti corteis crouned 
kyng. 1393 Lanci. P. Pd. 
ycoroned. c 1430 Lypc. Bockas 11. i. (1554) 41 b, The rudenes 
of a crowned asse. 1611 Suaxs. Wind. T. v. iii..5 You.. 
With your Crown’d Brother. 1661 Boyte Style of Script. 
(1675) 2x1 Crowned vice. 1695 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) 
II{. 426 As if she were a crowned head. 1756-7 tr. Keys/ler's 
Trav, (1760) If. 163 Crowned heads, and even popes them- 
selves have stood in awe of it. 
/ingl. vii, We're the sons of sires who baffled Crowned 
and mitred tyranny. 

2. Surmounted by a crown or the figure of one. 

1865 Act 8 Eliz. c. 12 §2 The Queen’s Highness Seal of 
Lead, having the Portcullis crowned engraved on the one 
Side. 1633 T. Starrorp /’ac. L/¢b. iv.(1821) 265 The Harpe 
Crowned, being the Armes of. . Ireland. 1836 J. M. Gasket 
in //o. Comm. 30 June, To make the Constitution what Mr. 
Canning called a crowned republic. 1871 R. Exiis Catudlus 
Ixiv. 345 Troy’s crown'd city. 

+3. Consumiate, perfect ; sovereign. Ods, 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sg7’s. 7. 518 Al Innocent of his corouned 
malice, 1621-51 Burton Anat. Afel. uu. v. 1. iii. 386 "Tis 
a crowned medicine which must be kept in secret. 

4. rimming, brim-full, abundant, bountcous. 

1605 Cuarman Ad/ fools in Dodsley O. PZ. (1780) IV. 186 
He shall..carouze one crowned cup To all these ladies 
health. 1631 Suterey 7va/tory wu. ii, And in your crowned 
tables, And hospitality, will you murder him ? 

5. Having a crown or top; usually qualified, as 
hich , lov-crowned. 

1665 Sir lV. Herpert raz. (1677) 376 An antick sort of 
hat which is high crown’d. 1778 Westey Ze¢. in Tyerman 
L efe (1871) WI. 277 Any woman, who wears cither ruffles or 
«high crowned cap. 1801 W. F. Conner /fist. Eng. Lit. 
177 A. .low-crowned hat of Flemish beaver. 

6. Waving a crown-like excrescence, tuft, etc., on 
the head or top; crested. Often a specific designa- 
tion in Wat. /fist., e.g. Crowned or Crown-pigcon, 
(roura coronata. 

1698 T. Vuo.er Xela’. Voy. 65 Another sort of Fruit, 
which .. seems to have the crown'd Ilead of a clove. 1776 


C. 1v. 257 Were ech a kyng’ 
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WitHerinc Brit. Plants (1796) I. 285 Buplecerumz .. fruit 
egg-shaped, bulging, small, not crowned. 1779 Forrest 
Voy. N. Guinea 95 One of my crowned pigeons escaped. 
180z BinGley Anzwz. Biog. (1813) 1. 224 ‘The wings of the 
Crowned Pigeons are armed with an horny excrescence. 
1828 Stark Elem, Nat. Hist. 1. 54 Cebus cirrifer.. The 
Crowned Sapajou. 

7. Having a crown: in various senses of the sb. 
Crowned work (Fort.) = CROWNWORK qv. 

1884 Jerreries Red Deer iv. 70 Crowned heads and 
forked beads are still spoken of when the antler forks, or 
when the points draw togetber in the outline of a crown. 

Crowner ! (kraunaz). [f. Crown v. + -ER.] 

1, One who crowns: in various senses of the vb. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Crownere, or corownere, coro- 
nator. 1617 Fretcuer Afad Lover v. i, Oh, fair sweet 
goddess, queen of loves. . Crowner of all happy nights. | 1660 
3URNEY Kepé, Awpov (1661) 15 He.. is the holy Anointer, 
the Crowner himself. 1860 Pusey J/ix. Proph. 564 He who 
was to be .. the sure Foundation and Crowner of the whole 
building. . 

2. The crowning act. 

1840 R. Dana Bef A/ast xxvii. 92 That very nigbt we 
slipped our cables, as a crowner to our fun ashore. 1860 
O. W. Hotmes Edsze I’. xxv, Wal, if tbat a'n’t the craowner ! 

3. A fall on the crown of the head. 

1861 W. Mervitte Good for Nothing wu. xxvi. 201 
A ‘crowner’ for John, whose horse goes shoulder deep into 
a hole. 1879 Foxses in Daztly News 28 June 5/7 The 
inevitable fate of the rider is an imperial crowner, with, as 
like as not, his horse on the top of him. 

+ Crowner ”, Oés. exc.dtal, Also 5 Sc. -ar‘e, 
-air, 5-6 -ar, 6 -ere. [A popular by-form of 
CoRONER, assimilated to Crown, and corresp. to 
the med.L. form coréiator: cf. CROWN v.*] 

1. Coroner. (Now only dialectal, or with 
allusion to the passage in Hamlet.) 

¢142g Wyntoun Cron, yu. xxiv. 120 ‘Til Elandonan his 
crownare past, For til arest mysdoaris bare. 1487 Act 3 
Hen. VII, c. 2 The crowner upon the viewe of the body 
dede shuld inquire of hym..that had don that deth or 
murder. 1§77 Harrison Zxgland u. iv. (1877) 1. 102 


There are .. crowners, whose dutie is to inquire of such as | 


come to their death by violence. 1602 Suaks. Havm.v. 
i. 4 The Crowner hath sate on her, and finds it Christian 
buriall. /éze. 24 Other. But is this law? Clo. I marry 
ist, Crowners Quest Law. 1667 Pepys Diary (1877) V. 166 
Find the Crowner’s jury sitting. 1823 Byron uaz x1. 
xvii, As soon as ‘ Crowner’s quest’ allow’d. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl, 1. 192 The crowner would be gettin’ to hear 
on it. 

2. Sc. He who had command of the troops 
raised in one county. Improperly for colozed/. 

1639 Baitrie Letters (1775) I. 164 Renfrew had chosen 
Montgomery their crowner. 1654 Nicott Diary (1836) 
125 A..feast, prepared by the Toun of Edinburgh for him 
{Monk] and his speciall crowneris. 1873 Burton Hés/. 
Scot. VI. Ixxi. 249 A few trained officers, the most im- 
portant among whom was Crowner or Colonel Gun. 


+ Crow'net. Os. [A by-form of Coronet, 
CRONET, which in its phonetic history followed the 


change of corozze to CRowN.] =CORONET. 


1. =CoronetT 1, 2. 

¢1400 Nom, Rose 3203 Rounde enviroun hir crownet Was 
fulle of riche stonys frett. ¢1430 Lypo. A/Zx. Poems (1840) 
6 Withe crounettes of gold. 1538 Leann (tim. I. 17 
There lyith on the North side of the High Altare Henry 
Erle of Lancaster, withowt a Crounet. 1606 SHaks. 77. & 
Cr. Prol. 6 The Princes .. Sixty and nine that wore Their 
Crownets Regall. 1613 Purcuas Pélertmage vin. vi. 638 
With a crownet of Feathers. 1842 L. Hunt Palfrey v. 
139 King Edward with his crownet on, Sits highest. 

Jig. 1606 SHAKs. Ant. & CZ, 1v. xii. 27 Whose Bosome was 
iny Crownet, my chiefe end. 

2. Applied toa ‘head’ of flowers (=Coroner 
7 a), or the leafy ‘head’ of a tree. 

1§78 Lyte Dodocens 1. viii. 15 In the middest of those 
small Burres there groweth forth as it were a little Crownet. 
1621 G. Sanpys Ovtd’s AZet. xv. (1626) 314 A nest .. Vpon 
the crownet of a trembling Palme. 

3. The lowest part of a horse’s pastern, or the tuft 
of hair on this part; =Coronet 5. Cf. Cronet 4, 

1616 BuLLokar, Crownet, a little crowne, also a part of a 
horse hoofe. 1635 MarxHam Fazthfull Farrier (1638) 97 
With tbis Salve... annoynt the crownets of the Horses 
hoofes. 1725 Lond. Gaz. No. 6348/3 A bay Mare, with a 
Crownet upon her near Leg behind. 

—CorNeEtT 56.1 4. 

1614 MarkHam Cheap Husé, 1. |xxv.i1668) 69 Raise up the 
skin with a crownet, and put in a plate of Lead. 

Crown-gate, -gold, etc.: see CRUWN 35. 

Crow'n-gla:ss. A kind of glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and whirling. 

It is the sort commonly used in Great Britain for windows, 
and the best quality is used in combination with flint glass 
to render dioptric instruments achromatic. 

1706 Puititrs (ed, Kersey), Crozwz-glass, the finest sort of 
Glass for Windows. 1718 Freethinker No. g5. 283 A poor 
Barber .. had above Fifty Shillings Worth of Crown-Glass 
demolished. 1758 Dotioxp in PArl. Trans. L. 740 The 
crown glass seems to diverge the light rather the least of 
the two, 1807 T. Tiiomson Chem. ied. 3) I. 508 Crown- 
glass is nade without lead, It is therefore much lighter 
than flint-glass. 1881 Avery Alan his own Alechanic§ 1678 
Crown glass is circular in fornt with a thick lump called a 
bull’s-eye in the centre. 

Crow'n Impe‘rial. 

1. The crown ofan emperor, csp. as distinguished 
from a king’s crown. 

1542 Uvate Erasin. Apophth. 1. § 164. 136b, { Diogenes] 
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takyng no lesse pride and glorie of his ltbertee .. then 
Alexander did of his kyngdome, and croune Emperiall. 

2. A handsome species of Fritillary (77z¢¢aria 
Imperialts),a native of Levantine regions, culti- 
vated in English gardens: it bears a number of 
pendent flowers collected into a whorl round a 


terminal leafy tuft. 

1611 SHaks. IVint. T. Ww, iii. 125 Bold Oxlips, and The 
Crowne Imperiall. 1625 B. Jonson Pan’s Anniversary 
Wks. (ed. Rtldg.) 643/1 Bright crown imperial, kingspear, 
holyhocks. 1816 Kirxsy & Sp. Extomol.(1843) 11.147 The 
conspicuous white nectaries of the Crown Imperial. 

3. Arch, (See quot.) 

1861 Beresr. Hore Exg. Cathedr. 19th C. 244 Thereisa 
form of spire peculiar to the northern part of our island .. I 
mean the Crown Imperial, or collection of ribs springing 
from the four angles, or from the four angles and four cen- 
tral points of a square tower, arching over like the crown 
from which the name is derived and meeting in a point from 
which a spire or spirelet springs. 

Crowning (krawnin), /. sb. [f. Crown v.] 

1. The action of placing a crown on the head ; 
coronation. 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Hoi. 207 Ich bide be. .bi be ornene 
crununge. ¢1300 Havelok 2948 The feste of his coruning 
Laste..Fourtidawes. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 5376 Vo come to 
the coronyng of be kyde lord. 1§26 Piler. Perf (W. de W. 
1531) 253 With the crownynge lof Christ] and other tur- 
mentes. @1667 CowLtey Elegy Anacreon 52 The Pomp 
of Kings.. At their Crownings. 1868 Freeman Norv. 
Cong. (1876) II. x. 513 ‘Whe walls which beheld their crown- 
ing beheld also their burial. 

b. Asa date: = Reign. 

1258 Exg. Proclam. Hen. ///, In be twoandfowerti3zbe 
3eare of vre cruninge. 1297 R. Giouc. (1726) 440. 

+ 2. Tonsure. Ods. 

1393 Lane. P. Pd. C. 1. 86 Maisters and doctors, Pat han 
cure vnder cryst and crownynge in tokne. 

3. Consummation ; completion, fulfilment. 

1g98 Cuarman /diad u. 304 Let two or three, that by 
themselves advise, Faint in their crowning. 1857 Heavy- 
SEGE Sazd (1869) 367 A Power that stands between My pur- 
pose and its crowning. 1890 Bre. Stusss Primary Charge 
55 They are the very crowning of the sin of schism, 
the forcible rending of the mystical body of the Lord. 

4. Naut. (See quot.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine, Crowning, the finishing 
part of a knot made on the end of arope. It is performed 
by interweaving the ends of the. .strands .. so as they may 
not become. .untwisted. ; 

5. A structure that forms the crown oi anything. 

1704 Coélect Voy. (Church.) III. 122/r The. . Row of Seats 
reaches, with its Crowning or Ornaments, to the.. Roof. 

6. The highest part of an arched or convex 
surface.  Cvowsdg tz: subsidence of an over- 
arching surface. Cf. CRowN v. 16. 

1888 Dazly News 4 July 5/2 The ‘ crowning in’ or subsi- 
dence of the land is a common enough occurrence in the 
mining districts. 

7. attrib, 

1829 SouTHEY Ad/ for Loveiv, On the Crowning-day ..A 
gay procession take. their way. 1871 Freeman //is¢. Ess, 
Ser. 1. viii, 211 He chose Soissons for his crowning-place. 

Crowning, #//. a. [f Crown v. +-1NG 2.] 

1. That crowns, or bestows a crown. 

1611 Bisre /sa. xxiii. 8 Who hath taken this counsell 
against Tyre the crowning citie [1885 2. !. wargin, that 
giveth crowns]. : 

2. That forms the crown or acme; completing, 
consummating; highest, most perfect. 

1651 Cromwe i Leé¢. 4 Sept. The dimensions of this mercy 
are above my thought. It is for aught I know a crowning 
mercy. 1746-7 Hervey A/edit. (1818) 62 Heaven’s last, 
best, and crowning gift. 1862 STaNLey Few. Ch. (1877) I. 
xiv. 270 The crowning event of this period. 1867 A. Barry 
Sir C. Barry ii. 49 The crowning cornice. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 386 This last act, or crowning folly. ; 

3. Rising into a crown or rounded summit ; 
arching. 

1761 Loud, Alag. XXX.7 No pavement should be laid 
crowning. 1886 E. S. Morse ¥ap. Homes i. 28 They are 
brought to a uniform level, but crowning slightly,—that is, 
the centre is a little higher than the sides. 


Crown-land, crow'nland. 

1. (crow*n-land.) Land belonging to the Crown, 
of which the revenue belongs to the reigning 
sovereign. Mostly in pl. cvowz-/ands, the cstates 
of the crown. 

a@ 1625 Core in Gutch Col. Cur. I. 122 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe. 
1647 CLARENDON //?st. Keb, 1. (1843) 2/2 Selling the crown- 
lands, creating peers for money. 1647 CrasHaw Stefs to 
Temple 82 Our crown-lands lie above. 1777 Robertson 
TTist, Amer. vu. (1783) III. 171 By their stated labour the 
crown-lands were cultivated, 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(1876) II. App. 563 The estates of the dissolved houses had 
become crown-land. 

2. (crow nland=G. kronland.) The name of 
the great administrative provinces of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy. 

Crown law, living, etc. : see CROWN 35. — 

Crow'nless, 2. [f. Crown sé. + -LEss,] With- 
out a crown. 

1818 Mirman Sasor 322 The Crown’d are crownless, 
kingdomless the Kings. «@ 184§ Hoop Actrospective Review 


x, The crownless hat, ne’er deem d an ill. ; 
Crow'nlet, s/. [f. Crown sé.+-1Lk1.] A little 


or tiny crown. 4 
1805 Scotr Last AZinstr. v. ii, The chief, whose antique 
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crownlet long Still sparkled in the feudal song. 1858 Car- 
LYLE F'redk. Gt. (186s) I. vi. ii. 141 English crowns, lano- 
verian crownlets. 

Crow'nling. sare. [f. Crown sé. + -LING.] 
A seton of the crown, a prince. 

1884 Tennyson Becket i. iii, As to the young crownling 
himself. had I fathered hun I had given him more of the 
rod than the sceptre, . 

+Crow'nment. Ods. Forms: 3-5 corone-, 
3 croune-, 4 coron-, 4-6 corown(e)ment. 
(ME. a. F. cornmement (now couronnement), with 
phonetic change as inCrown.] Coronation. 

1297 R. Grotic. (1724) 433 Of be kynge’s crounement in pe 
[ix] 3ere. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 35S. Donstan pe 
bisshop was at his coronment. c1qg0 J/ireur Sa/uacioun 
2391 3e haf herd last tofore of cristis corovnement. ¢ 1470 
Harvine Chron. |. iv, This stone.. On whiche y* Scottish 
Kynges wer brechelesse set At their coronomente. 1§92 
WyrLey Armorie 120 That th’ youthfull Regent, Should 
haue some news against his corwnment. 

Crown office. a. The office in which was 
transacted, at ccrtain stages, the business of the 
Crown side of the King's Bench, z.¢. criminal 
business and business relating to the prerogative 
writs of mandamus, gzo warran/o, and prohibition. 
Tt is now a department of the Central Office of the 
High Court of Justice. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun, Alon. zoo. A Clarke or 
Officer in the Kings Bench, whose function is to frame 
.. Indictments against .. offenders .. called Clarke of 
the Crowne office. 1736 C. Forp in Szift's Lett. (1768) 
IV. 161, I indicted him in the crown-office, the terror of the 
low people. 1842 Cutty Practice 111. 30 The Master 
of the Crown Office transacts a considerable portion of 
business on the Crown or criminal side of the Court. 

b. In Chancery: The office in which the Great 
Seal is, for most purposes, affixed. It has absorbed 
other Chanccry offices which supervised the sealing 
of certain documents, ¢.g. the Petty Bag office, 
from which issued writs for parliamentary elections. 
The Crown office now transacts all that remains of 
the common law business of the Chancery. 

1863 H. Cox Justit. 1. viii. 111 All elections..take place 
by virtue of writs issued out of the Crown-office in Chancery. 
1892 Anson Law & Cust. Const. \1. 149 It is in the Crown 
Otfice in Chancery that the Great Seal is, for most pur- 
poses, affixed. 

Crown-paper. 

1. A size or make of paper watermarked with 
the figure of a crown. 

1630 J. Tavtor (Water-P.) Ji‘4s. 1N.', And may not dirty 
socks from off the feet From thence be turn’d to a crowne- 
paper sheet? 1807 Ome Lect. Ard iv. (1848) 323 Writing 
* ..upon crown, double elephant, or foolscap paper. 

+2. A paper containing five shillings’ worth. Ods. 

1672 Cottins in Rigaud Corr. Sc. Aven 11841) I. 201 To 
manage tbe Farthing Office, to deliver out all, that are 
coined. .in crown-papers ready tied up. 

Crown-piece, crow'npiece. 

L. (crown-picce.) = Crown 8 b; in modern use 
applied to the large silver coin of the value of five 
shillings. 

1648 lenice Looking-glass 10 He drew out an halfe crown 
peece. 1710 Steere /atier No. 245 72 A Crown-Piece 
with the Breeches. 1773 Westey Jru/. 14 May, Holes 
larger than a crowu-piece. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. iv, 
Such a trifling loan as a crown piece. 

2. (crownpiece.) A piece that forms the crown 
or top of anything. 

1794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) 11. 137 The Head Stale 
or Crownpiece is a Strap. -on the top of the horse’s head. 

Crow'n-post. [he middle post of a trussed 
roof, which sapports the crown of the roof; the 
king-post. 

1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 122 Crown-post, is that 
Post, which(in some Buildings) stands upright in the middle 
-.It is also call'd a King-piece. 1703 Moxon JJech. Exerc. 
159 Crown Post... Also the King-Piece, or Joggle-Piece. 
1806 Grecory (ict, Arts §& Sc. 1. 460. 1823 P, NicHOoLson 
Pract. Build. 221, 

Crown prince. [tr. Ger. 4rouprins, Da. 
kronprinds, Du. kroonprins, Sw. kronprins, etc.] 
The prince who is heir-apparent or designate to a 
sovercign throne, ¢sf. in Germany and the Northern 
European countrics. Henee Crown-pri‘nceship ; 
Crown pri‘ncess, the wife of a crown prince. 

1791 Ann. Reg. 38 Vhe Crown prince was absent by in- 
disposition. 1838 Penny Cyct. X. 462/1 The king and 
the crown prince [of Prussia] were for some time with this 
corps. 1842 /éid. XXIII. 3997/1 The Swedish troops were 
led by the crown-prince [Bernadotte]. 1863 dun. Reg. 178 
The Crown Princess of Prussia( Princess Royal of England) 
celebrated her birthday Ly laying the foundation-stone of a 
new church. 1889 A. Lana J’rtuce Prigio xviii. 139 He 
refused to. .restore Prigio to his crown-princeshin !  A/od/. 
.Vewsp. Crown Prince of Roumania, of Japan, of Siam. 

+Crown-rash. Oés. [f. Crown sd. + Rasi; 
cf. Ger. kronrasch.| A particular quality of rash 
or woollen stuff. 

1710 Lond. Gas. No. 4781/1 A free and open Trade for 
Woollen Stuffs, call’d Crownraches, between..Great Britain, 
and..Bohemia. [1891 Frtce. Germ.-Eng. Dict. 492/1 
HKronrasch, crown-rashes, English serge.] 

Crown-saw, -sparrow, ctc. : see CROWN 35. 

Crown-scab. <A painful cancerous sore in 
the coronct of a horse’s foot. 

1609 Row.anps Anaue of Clubbrs 44 For any lade he 
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phisicke had..Crowne-scah, and quitter-bone. « 1720 W. 
Ginson Farrter’s Dispens, xiv.(1734)276 Recommended to 
cure the Crown-Scab, being applied Plaister-wise all round 
the Coronet. 1792 OsBatoiston Frit. Sportsman 122/2 
That there are a great many humours in the coronet, that 
mity occasion the crown-scab, and other sores. 

Crown-tax, -thistle, ctc.: see CROWN 35. 

Crow'n-wheel. The balance- or escape-whecl 
of a vertical watch, the pinion of which is driven 
by the contrate wheel; but the name is now com- 
monly applicd to any wheel with cogs or teeth set 
at right angles to its plane, 7.¢. a Conrrate wheel. 

1647 J. Canter Natl & IWhee! 84 Vhe ballance of 
the watch .. never stirres, but when the crown-wheele, 
makes it go. 1696 W. Deruam Artif Clockmaker 5 
The Contrate-Wheel is that Wheel in) Pocket-Watches 
which is next to the Crown-Wheel, whose Tecth and Iloop 
lye contrary to those of other Wheels. 1727 sz CuamBers 
Cycl. s.v. Watch-work, Vhe crown-wheel, in pocket-pieces, 
and swing-wheel in pendulums, serving todrive the balance 
or pendulum. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 130 
Perpendicular shaft. .[with] crown-whecl of two-inch plank, 
with six cast iron segments, composing a crown-wheel of 
108 cogs, 1829 Nat. Philos. 1. Mechanics n. vii, 30(U. K. S.) 
If the teeth be parallel] to the axis of the wheel, and there- 
fore perpendicular to its plane, it is called a crozn-wheel, 
1884 F. J. Brirten Watch & Clockm, 68 The few verge 
trains with crown wheel of nine have escape pinions of six. 

Crow'n-work. /ortif. Vormerly crowned 
work, See quots. 

1677 Lond, Gaz. No. 1179/2 Vhe Town .. having a large 
Hornwork with a Halfmoon on each side of it, and a 
crowned Work before it, all fac’d with Stone and Brick. 
Ibid. No. 1181/4 Retiring into an Half-moon faced with 
Brick, which was in the middle of the said Crowned work. 
1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War u. 115 Couronnemtent, or a 
Crown-work, is a Work made beyond the Horns to gain 
Ground, and force off the Enemies. 1859 F. .A. Grivritns 
Artil. Man. (ed 9) 262 A Crown-avork is composed of a 
bastion between two curtains. .terminated by half bastions. 
It is joined to the body of the place by two long sides. 

Crow'ny, a. nonce-wd. [f. Crown 5h. +-¥1.] 
Of or pertaining to a crown c.g. of the head). 

1615 Crooxe Bady of Alan 434 The Coronall suture or 
crowny seame. ; 

Crownyele, -acle, obs. ff. CHRoNICLE. 

Crowpi(e, obs. form of Crour sé.! and v.! 

Crowper, obs. form of Crupren. 

Crowpon, -pyn, obs. ff. Cnhouron, 

Crow'-quill. A quill from a crow’s wing, 
used as a pen for fine writing. Also a name for 


a small fine steel pen used in map-drawing, etc. 

1740 Gray Let, Poemsi1775 86 Vou should take a hand- 
some crow-quill when you wrile to me, and not leave room 
for a pin's point in four sides of a sheet royal. 1845 Mrs. 
Cartyce Lett. 1. 352 Written on glazed paper with a crow- 
quill. ig. 1795 Burke AXegic. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 17 Such 
a poor crow-quill as mine, 

attrié, 1878 Browninc Poets Croisic 37 Over the neat 
crowquill calligraph His pen goes blotting. 

Crow’s-bill : see Crow-BILL. 

Crowse, var. of Crusu sé., CROUSE a., CROOSE v. 


Crow’s foot, crow’’s-foot. 

1. One of the small wrinkles formed by age or 
anxiety round the outer corner of the eye. ‘thought 
to resemble the impression of the feet of crows’ 


(Todd), Now commonly in //. 

1374 Cuaucer 7roylus 1. 354 So longe mot ye lyue and 
alle prowde, Till crowes feet ben growen vnder youre eye. 
[1579 Spenser Shefh. Cal. Dec. 136 By myne eie the Crow 
his clawe dooth wright.] 1879 Lyty Zufphues (Arb.) 55 
When the black Crowes foote shall appeare in their eye. 
1611 Frorio, Crespatura..a wrinkling, a withering, as we 
say a Crowes-foote in a womans face. 1849 E. E. Napier 
Excurs, S. Africa 11. 79, 1 begin already to see a few 
crows feet about the corner of my eyes. 1884 Riper Hac- 
GARD Dawn xvii, The bloodshot eyes and the puckered 
crow’s-feet henealh them. 

+2. Naut. =Crow-¥roort 4. Obs. 

1627 Cart. Smitu Seaman's Gram. v.19 Dead mens eyes 
are blocks. .the Crowes-feet reeued thorow them are amany 
of small lines. 1806 Grecory Dict, Arts & Se. 1. 459 
Crow’s feet. .scarcely of any other use than to make a shew 
of small rigging. 

3. Ail. A caltrop; =CRowFooT 6. 

1772 Simns Wil. Guide, Crows-feet, an iron of four points 
..used against cavalry. 1884 Dasly News 15 Sept. 5/3 One 
implement of war of which the British soldier is not proud.. 
is the 'crow’s-foot’. ; ' 

4, A three-pointed figure in embroidery. 

1879 Uniform Reg.in Navy List July (1882) 497/1 Crow's 
foot of round gold cord on sleeve, 

5. Mech. (See quot.) 

1874 Kxicnt Dict. Mech., Crow's foot. 1. (Well-boring.) 
A bent hook adapted to engage the shoulder or collar on a 
drill-rod or well-tnbe while lowering it into a well or drilled 
shaft, or to hold the same while a section above it is beinz 
attached or detached. 

tlence Crow’s-footed, crowsfooted /7/. a., 
marked with crow’s-fect round the eyes. 

1831 ‘TI. I.. Peacock Crotche? Castle i, Whose physiognomy 
.. blighted, sallowed, and crow’'s-footed. 1864 SALA in 
Patly Tel. 26 Feb., This dark face, strongly marked, livid 
and crowsfooted. 

Crow-silk. [Crow sd.1] A name given tothe 
Conferve and other delicate grecn-spored Algze 
with fine silky filaments, especially to the common 


freshwater species Conferva rivularis. 
17zr R. Braptey Works Nat. 55 About three miles from 
Colchester there are little Pits..in which they place Baskets 
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of Oysters ..to.. grow green by feeding npon a sort of 
Crow-silk, which is in great plenty in those Pits. 1797 
Licntroor Flora Scot. 11. 976 River Conferva, Crow Silk, 
1861 II. Macnin.an footnales fr. Nature 166 “Vhe vanions 
species of confervi: are known in conntry places by the 
popalar name of crow-silks. 

Crow’’s nest, crow’s-nest. 

+1. Atl. 2A fort placed ona height. Oés. 

1604 Io. Griustone //ist, Siege Ostend 163, 2 Frenchmen 
. fled vnto the cnemies to the crowes neast. 

2. aut. A barrel or cylindrical box fixed to the 
mast-head of an arctie, whaling or other ship, as a 
shelter for the look-out man. 

1818 Llackw. Wag. 1V. 343 The Crows-Nest is. generally 
a cask, fixed near the mast-head, to protect the observer 
from cold, and enable him to look out for whales, or open 
pieces of water, 1823 Scornspy Jrad, 470 Crow's Nest.. 
This.. was the invention of Captain Scoresby senior, and is 
now universally used by the northern whalers. 1856 Kast 
Arctic Explor. \. iv. 38, 1 was able, front the crow's-nest, 
to pick our way to a larger pool. ; 

+Crow'soap. Oss. [Cf Crow sd, 10.] ‘The 
plant Soapwort, Safonaria officinalis ; also applied 
to some species of Lychuis. 

1387 Sinon. Rarthol. (Nnecd. Oxon.) 37. Safonaria, 
crowsope. 1878 Lyte Dodoens ut. x. 15y ‘The wilde Cain- 
pions are called..of some Crowcsope. 

Crow’-step. 47ch. In Sc. craw-.) = Consir:- 
STEP sec CORBIE 3). 

1822 Scott AKedgauntlet ch. xx, Reckoning from the 
crawstep to the groundsill. 1884 A. l.axc in Century 
Mag. jan 3313/1 The honses hive the old ‘ crow-step* on 
the gable. 

attrib. 1839-40 W. Irvine Wolfert’s RK. 12 The crow-step 
gables were of the primitive architecture of the province. 

Ilence Crow:-stepped ///. a. 

1853 Turner Dom. Archit. WI. 1. vii. 300 Several of the 
gables are crow-stepped. 

Crow’-stone. 

1. The fossil shell Gryfhwa of the Oolite and Lias. 

1677 Prot Oxufordsh, 105 The petrified Concha oblonga 
crassa .. found in Worcestershire, and there called Crow. 
stones, Crow-cups, or E-gg-stones. 

2. A kind of haid white flinty sandstone in the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire coal-fields. Cf. Chow 10. 

1778 J. Wuitenurst Orig. Stale of Larth 168 These beds 
[strata incumbent on coal in Derbyshire] are more white and 
are commonly called crow-stone. 1811 arty Derbyshire 
I. 179-80 The immediate tloor of every coal seam within all 
this large district is... a peculiar kind of hard stone, called 
Crowstone, or Ganister. 1864 J.C. ATKINSON in Gentlem, 
Mag., Celtic Refuse-heap at Normanby in Cleveland, Vhe 
querns were formed, one.. of the so-called white flint, or 
*crow-stone * of the neighbourhvod (Cleveland? 

3. ‘The top stone of the gable end of a house’ 
(Halliwell). 

Crowth, obs. f. Crown, fiddle. 

Crow-toe. Also crow-toes; Sc. and s707//. 
dial. craw-tae\s, -tees. A popular name of 
various plants: an carly name of the wild hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans; also applicd to Orchts mascula, 
Lotus corniculatus, and the varions species of 
Buttercup. (Cf. ChowFoor.) 

1s62 Turner Heréa/u. 18a, Hiacinthus is ..common in 
Iunglande..and it is called Crowtowes, crowfote, and crow- 
lese. 1637 Mitton Lycidas 143 The tufted crow-toe, and 
pale jessainine. 1657 W. Cotes Adam in [den cclxxviii. 
45. 1783 Aixswortn Lat. Dict. (Morrell) 1, Crow toes, 
Hyacinthi flores. 1812 J. Witsox Agric. Kenfrewshire 
156 (Jam.) Some of the prevailing weeds in meadows .. 
are, crow-foot, or crow-toe, ranunculus acris, etc. 1864 
Carern Devon Provincialism, Crow-toe, Crowfoot..the.. 
Buttercup. 1873 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club VII 37 A coarse 
dry herbage, composed of Carices, Crow-toes, &c. 

2 =CrowFoot 6. 

1816 Scott Almfiy. iii, Three ancient calthrops, or craw- 
taes, which had been lately dug np..near Bannockburn. 

+Crow'-tread, v. Ués. trans. Yo tread (a 
fowl) as crows or rooks were supposed to do; 
hence fig. to subject to ignominious treatment, 
abuse. IH[ence Crow’-trod, -trodden ///. ads. 

1soz G. Harvey /erce's Super. 6 Who is so forward to ac- 
cuse, debase, revile, crow-treade another. 1600 N. Bretox 
Pasquil’s Precesston Wks. (1879)9 A crauen henne that 1s 
crowtrodden. 1602 Content. Liberality 4 Prodigaltty www. 
in Hazl. Dodsfey VII. 366 © thou vile, ill-favoured, crow- 
trodden, pye-picked ront! 1614 Manrxnam Cheap //ush, 
(1668) 118. 1649 C. Wacker /Jist. Independ. 11 8 Cockatrice 
Eggs laid by their Grandees when they had been Crow- 
trodden by Armies froin abroad. a 1652 Iikome QOuecnes 
Exchange v. Wks. 1873 II]. 537 What are thou that canst 
look thus Piepickt, Crowtrod, or Sparrow-blasted ? 

Croy, var of Cro Oés. 

Croyce, croys(e, etc., var. 
CRoIsE v, Obs. 

Croyeer, -ser, obs. ff. Crosirn, eross-bearer. 

Croydon kroi'don . {Named from Croydon in 
Surrey.] A kind of two-whecled carriage of the 
gig class, introduced about 1830, originally of 
wicker-work, but afterwards made of wood. 

1880 Daily News 2 Dee. € 6 A croydon driven by afarmer. 
1890 Mrs. KR. M. Croker Joo Masters xxi. 139 As I 
clambered into the croydon beside her. 

+ Croydon-sanguine, (is. 
be a kind of sallow colour’) Nares . 

(In the tirst quot. it is associated with Croydon in Surrey, 
but app. only as a humorous play upon the name.) 

1567 R. Epwarns Damon « 1.1n Havl. Dodsky IV, 80 
{To Grim, the collier of Croydon] By'r Lady, you are of a 


crots, Cross sé., 


‘Supposed to 


CROYL. 


eood complexion, A right Croyden sanguine. | 1596 Har- 
txctox Melam. Ajax Lvij \N.), A complexion inclining 
tothe Oriental colour of a croydonsanguine. 1630 Breton 
Post w, Packet, Your Croidon sanguine is a most fine com- 
plexion. " : 

Croyl. és. or dial. (See quot.) 

1836 J. Puituirs /dustr. Geol. lorksh, 1. 28 Croyl, or 
indurated clay with shells. ; 

Hence, perhaps, } Croylstone, a name for native 


sulphate of barium; cawk. 

1728 Woopwarp Fossils 18 CroyéStove, Craulgum, Crys- 
talliz’d Cauk; likewise from the Peak Lead Mines. In this 
the Crystalls are very sinall. 

Croyll.e, var. of CritE Ods., obs. f, CREWEL. 

Croynie, Sc. form of Croon. 

Croysada, -sade, -sado, etc. : see CRUSADE. 

Croysant, obs. form of CRESCENT. 

Croysee, var. CxoIsErE Oés., crusade. 

Croze (krouz), sé. Coopering. In 7 croes, 
crowes. [perh. derived from F. crewx, OF. croz, 
hollow, cavity, groove, excavation, cvezser, OF. 
croser, to hollow out, excavate. 

Quot. 1706 (repeated in a number of 18th c. Dicts.) appears 
to be due to a combination of blunders; crome is prob. a 
misprint for cvozve; and croe, crowe, fictitious singulars due 
to mistaking Cotgrave's cvocs, crowes, for plurals. ] 

1. The groove at the ends of the staves of a cask, 


barrel, etc., to receive the edge of the head. 

1611 CoTcr., Enjabler, to rigoll a peece of caske ; or, to 
inake the Crowes; also, to make the head fit for the Crowes. 
Ibid., Fables, the croes of a peece of caske}; the furrow, or 
hollow (at either end of the pipe-staues) wbereinto the head- 
peeces be enchased. [1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Cvoe or 
Crome..an Iron-bar or Leaver..also a notch in the Side- 
boards of a Cask or Tub, where the Head-pieces come in.] 
1852 Board cf Fisheries Notice (May 15), The present cran. . 
‘The Staves not to be under two Inches, nor to exceed four 
Inches in breadth, and no croze to be allowed. 1880 Lidr. 
Univ. Knowl., Barrelunaking machinery, A croze, or 
groove, to receive tbe head. ae 

2. A cooper’s tool for making the groove in cask 
staves, etc. 

a1846 WorcesTER cites Newton. 1846-50 tr. //o(z- 
apffel’s Turning V1. 488 The cooper’s croze is used for 
making the grooves for the heading of casks. 1888 Appy 
Sheffield Gloss., Croze-stock, the wooden handle into which 
a croze is fitted. 

Croze, v.! Coopering. [f. prec. or its F. source.] 
trans. To make the croze in (cask staves, etc.). 
Hence Cro-zing v4/. s6.; also adtr7b. 

1880 7?ies 9 Oct. 10/3 The chining, crozing, and _howel- 
ling machine. 1883 Fisheries Exhzb. Catal, 83 Machine 
for chiming, crozing and howelling casks. 

Croze, v.2 Hat-making. In felting hats, to re- 
fold (a hat-body) so as to present a different surface 
to the action of the felting-machine. 

Crozier, -ed: sce CRosIEr, -ED. 

Crozle, v. focal. intr. Of coal: To run to- 
gether or cake with heat. Crozling coal: a caking 
or bituminous coal. 

1811 Farry Derbyshire I. 177 On the banks of the Ere- 
wash.. crozling or melting coals are very rare. 1834 E. 
Mammatr Ashby Coal-Field Gloss. 100 Crozling.—This 
takes place when sinall coal aggregates in burning. 1855 J. 
Puiturs Aan. Geol., Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire.. 
Some of the coal is of a ‘crozling * or caking nature. 

Crozzle ‘krg-z’l\, sé. dia/. [Relation to prec. 
obscure.] <A cinder. 

1819 Hunter /Jallamsh., Crozzél, half-burnt coals. 1883 
Alnondb. § Iuddersf. Gloss., Crozzle, a hard cinder found 
in furnaces. 1887 S. O. Appy in .V. 6 Q. 7th Ser. III: 
422/2 The [bronze] spear-head bears marks of having been 
subjected to a hot fire, the point especially having been 
burnt to a ‘ crozzil ’. 

Crozzle, v. dial. (See quot.) 

1876 Rosinson IWhithy Gloss., Crozzled, curled. ‘ Crozzl’d 
up like a sqnirrel’, huddled together. 

Cru, obs. f. cvezv, pa. t. of Crow z. 

Crualte, -aulte, obs. ff. Cruecty. 

Crub. .\lso 6 crubbe, 7 crubb. 
thesis for cv#7b.] A variant of Cur sé., still in 
dialect use. See esp. quot. 1890. 

1565 Nichinond. Wills (Surtees) 178, 1 brode pan and a 
crubbe tothe same. 1636 WS. Accts. Hull Charterhouse, 
A great brewing copper..set in a wooden crubb. 1890 

SarinG-Gourp Old Country Life 205 Vhe packhorse had 
crooks on its back and the goods were hung to these crooks 
.. The short crooks called crubs were slung in a similar 
manner. ‘hese were of stouter fabric and formed an 
angle ; these were used for carrying heavy materials, 

Cruceato, var. of CrucraDE, crusade. 

+ Crucet-hus. Ojs. [OEF.; crucet is app. an 
adaptation of L. cruc#atus or its OF. form cruczet.] 
House of torment ; see quot. 

1137 O. £. Chrou. Sume hi diden in crucethus 6 is in an 
caste pat was scort & nareu& un dep & dide scarpe 
stanes per inne. (1839 Kricutiey //ist. Eng. 1. 122 Some, 
they put in the crucet-lhouse, that is in a chest that was 
short, narrow, and not deep, and put sharp stones in it and 
forced the man in, and so broke all his limbs.] 


Cruche, obs. f. of Crocir!, Crovcu, Crurecit. 

+Cruche. Obs. [Cf F. crochet a flat curl 
gummed to the forchead or temples.] A sinall 
curl lying flat on the forehead. 

1690 Ievetvn Mundus Mudliebris, Nor cruches she, uor 
eonhdents, Nor passagers, nor bergers wants. 

Cruchet, obs. Sc. form of Crorcnet. 

1489 Barbour's Brace x. 4or (MS. E.) That maid a clap, 


[By meta- 


1214 


! quhen the cleket [A/S. £#. cruchet] Wes festnyt fast in the 


kyrnell. as 

+ Cru‘ciable, 2. Obs. rave. [ad. L. cructabtl-is 
tormenting, racking, f. crwc¢dre to torture, rack: 
see Cructate.] Excruciating, racking. 

1578 Banister /7is¢. 2/an i. 7 His continuall cruciable 
payne, and capitall dolour. /6/d. 14 Such cruciable tor- 
imentes of Rheumaticke incursions. 

Cruciade, -ada, -at, cruceato. [Obs. forms 
of CRUSADE, founded on med.L. cvzczata, It. cvo- 
ctata, and allied Romanic forms: Liftré has crz- 
ciade in sense b.] a. A crusade. b. A papal 
bull authorizing a crusade or giviug privileges to 
those who engaged therein. 

1429 Petition in Rymer Foedera (1710) X. 419 That I 
may Publishe .. tbe Cruciat [against Bohemia}, whiche is 
committed unto me of oure Holy Fadre .. Considered that 
Cruciats have been late seen in this Land. 1501 Hen. VII 
in J. Gairdner Pagers Reigns Rick. 111 & Hen. VIT (Rolls) 
I. 154 That our said souuerain lord will suffre the cruciade 
to [proceed] and take effect. 1611 SPRED Hist. Gt. Brit. 
1X. Xili. 59 Few were found open-handed towards this 
Cruceato [Auic cruce signationt), a 1670 Hacxer Aébp. 
Hi vlianis 11, 196 (D.) The Pope’s Cruciada drew thousands 
of soldiers to adventure into the Holy War. : ; 

Crucial (kr7-fial, -fial), a. [a.F. creectal (Pare 
16th c.), f. L. cvzc-et cross + -AL. ] 

1. (Chiefly .47za/.) Of the form of a cross, cross- 
shaped, as crucial incision; spec. the name of two 
ligaments in the knee-joint, which cross each other 
in the form of the letter X, and connect the femur 
and tibia ; also applied to ‘ the transverse ligament 
of the atlas and its upper and lower offshoots 
combincd’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Puitiips ied. Kersey) s. v. /xcision, Crucial Incision, 
the cutting or lancing of an Impostume or Swelling cross- 
wise. 1767 Goocu /'reat. Wontds 1. 451 Making an in- 
cision quite cross to the bone, from ear to ear ; which sec- 
tion is preferable to the crucial, commonly made. 1804 
Apernetuy Sxrxg. Obs. 256 Between the condyles of the 
os femoris and the crucial ligaments. 1859 J. Tomes 
Dental, Surg. 338 In the molar teeth of the lower jaw, the 
decay sometimes takes a crucial shape. 1861 S. THomson 
Wild Fl. 1. (ed. 4)302 The crucial flowers. 

2. That finally decides between two vival hypo- 
theses, proving the one and disproving the other ; 
more loosely, relating to, or adaptcd to lead to 
such decision; decisive, critical. 

This sense is taken from Bacon’s phrase zzstantia crucis, 
explained by him as a metaphor from a cvvx or finger-post 
at a d/vius or bifurcation of a road. Boyle and Newton 
used the phrase experimentum crucis, These give ‘crucial 
instance’, ‘crucial experiment ’, whence the usage has been 
extended. Occasionally the sense intended seems to be ‘of 
tbe nature of a crux or special difficulty’; see Crux. 

[1620 Bacon Nov. Org. 1. xxxvi, Justantias Crucis? trans- 
lato Vocabulo a Crucibus, que erectz: in Biuijs, indicant & 
signant viarum separationes. Has etiam Instantias Decis- 
orias & Iudiciales, & in Casibus nonnullis Instantias 
Oraculi, & Mandati appellare consueuimus. 1672 New- 
Ton Light & Colours i, The gradual removal of these sus- 
picions at length led me to the Axfperimentuns Crucis.) 
[Not in Jounson, Topp, or WeBstTen 1828.] 1830 HERSCHEL 
Stud. Nat. Phil... vi. 150 What Bacon terms ‘ crucial in- 
stances’, which are phenomena brought forward to decide 
between two causes, each having the same analogies in its 
favour. 1869 J. Mariineau Zss. II, 134 Crucial experi- 
ments for the verification. .of his theory. 1874 He.ps Soc. 
Press. xvi. 226 Showing where, at some crucial point of the 
story, fraud or delusion might enter. 

§| 3. Apparently associated with the trying action 
of a ‘crucible ’. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Aur, Leigh v. 310 And from the 
imagination’s crucial heat Catch up theimmen and women 
all a-flame For action. 1860 Lit. Churchman V1. 222/1 
This crucial time..which will purge out the dross and tin 
of popery and dissent. 

Hence Crucially ad@zv., in a crucial manner. 

1879 H. Gruss in 7rans. R. Dubl. Soc. 188 Any one can 
try this crucially for himself. 


Crucian, crusian (krifan). Also 8 crusion. 
[Formed with suffix -aN, and accommodated spell- 
ing, from earlier or dial. LG. 4arusse, haruse, 
haruize (mod.G, karazsche) cf. Du.Raruts (Kilian), 
Da. karudse, South Sw. sarussa (Grimm). An 
older MG. form was faras, karaz, corresp. to 
Kuss., Pol., Boh. £avas, whence zoological specific 
name cavassius. ‘The ultimate source is supposed 
to be L. coractnus, a. Gr, xopaxtvos a black fish 
like a perch, found in the Nile; but the actual 
history of the word in the modern langs. is 
obscure. } 

A spccies of fish, a native of Central Europe, now 
naturalized in Kngland, of a deep yellow colour, 
also called Cructanx Carp, and (when lean) German 
or /russian Carp; it is closely allied to the Carp, 
but with the Gold Fish is now generally placed in 
a distinct genus Carassius, being C. carasszus. 

1763 C. Smart Soug to David \vii, And by the coasting 
reader spy’d, The silverlings and crusions glide, For Adora- 
tion gilt. 177% 772. /raxs. LX. 318 Sometimes crusians 
and carp, or tench and carp, {are] put together in a pond. 
1836 Yarret, Brit. Fishes 1. 311 The Crucian Carp is 
found in some of the ponds ahout London. In Warwick- 
shire it is called Crouger. 1880 GuntnER Fishes 591 The 
Crucian Carp (Carass/us carassius) is much subject to 


variation of form ; very lean examples are commonly called 
‘ Prussian Carps’, 


CRUCIBLE. 


+Cruciar. Obs. rare—). 
torture, crucify.] = CRUCTFIER. 

c1400 Afol. Loll. 21 He. .prayed for his cruciars. 

Cruciate (kr7-fict), a. Now only in Zoo/. and 
Bot. fad. med. or mod.L. cructdt-us, f. crux, 
crucem cross: see -ATE.]_ Formed like a cross, 
cross-shaped ; arranged in the form of a cross. 

1826 Krrasy & Se. Evzomzol. (1828) IIL. xxxv. 539 In num- 
bers of Locusta the prothorax ts what Linné terms cruciate. 
1835 Linp.ey /atrod. Bot, (1848) 1. 335 The cruciate flower 
has four valvaceous sepals, four petals, and six stamens. 
1870 Hooker Sud. Flora 132 Chrysosplenium..Capsule. . 
opening at the top by a cruciate mouth. 

+b. as sd. =CkucIAL incision. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Compit. it. 81 He made a Cruciate 
. three inches every way. 

e. in Comb, =CRucIATO-, as cruciate-complicate. 

+ Cru‘ciate, fa. pple. Obs. [ad. L. cructat-us, 
pa. pple. of crzczdre to torture, rack, torment, f. 
crux, crucem, Cross.) Tortured. 

1504 Atkinson tr. 7.4 Aeapis m. lili. (1893) 241 He is 
crucyate and turmentyd with penury and nede. 1554 Knox 
Godly Let. Aiijb, lam crucyet for remembraunce of your 
troubles, 1563-87 Foxe A. & AZ. (1596) 82/1 Pincbed and 
cruciat with sundrie punishments. 

Cruciate (kr7fielt), v. Also 6 crutiate. [f. 
cructaét-, ppl. stem of L. cruciare: see prec. Used 
as a pa. pple. before it became the verb-stem, after 
which it continued to be used for some time as 
pa. pple., and in Se. writers also as pa. t.] 

Ll. Zazs. To afflict with grievous pain or distress ; 
to torture, torment, to ExcructatT. arch. 

1532 Hen. VIII Zef. in Burnet //ist. Ref 11. 168 Ye do 
still cruciate the Patient and Afilicte. 1550 Bate /age 
Both Ch, Dvb, Thou art .. inwardlye crucyated in con- 
science, 1560 Rotranp Cré, Venus 1. 205, xviij. Kings he 
cruciat. 1609 W. M. A/a zx AJcone (1849) 43 Hee cruci- 
ateth himself with the thought of her. 1702 C. Matuer 
Magu, Chr. 1. App. (1852) 208 She directed her familiar 
spirits how and where to cruciate the objects of her malice. 
1834 H. Mitver Scenes § Leg. iv. (1857) 53 To cruciate 
himself by fancying his cradle his sepulchre. 

+2. Vo crucify. Ods. rare. 

1560 Rottann Crt. Venus 11,366 Sum said he seruit for to 
be cruciat. 1658 R. Franck North, Aleni. (1821) 21 He 
that cruciates his lusts. 

3. To mark with crosses, to cross. 70772cé-w5é. 

1877 Biackmore Evema II. xxxiv. 182 The simple roof is 
not cruciated with tiles of misguided fancy. : 

Hence Cruciated, Cruciating ff/. ad7s. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parl. App. 212 Contrite, cruci- 
ated, afflicted Joseph. 1670 Maynwarine I’7ta Sana i. 5 
Cruciating maladies. 1762 Kames Elev. Crit. ii. § 6 The 
pain of an affront [is]. .cruciating and tormenting. 

Cru‘ciately, 2dv. In a cruciate manner; so 
as to resemble a cross ; crosswisc. 

Cruciation. Now are or Ods. [ad. L. cru- 
ciation-em, n. of action f. cruciave to CRUCIATE. ] 
Torture, torment. 

15.. Skeltou's Whs., Epit. Dk. Bedford 83 By cruel 
crucyation He hath combryd hym sore. 1659 PEARSON 
Creed 297 Which cannot be annihilation, but cruciation 
only. 1862 Mrs. Sreip Last Years Ind. 17 The protection 
of my bonnet saved me from further outrage and cruciation. 

Cruciato-, combining form of L. cruczadus, 
CRUCIATE @., as incruciato-complicate, ‘ applied 
by Kirby to the wings of insects which are at the 
same time crossed and folded, as those of the 
Pentatoma’; cruciato-incumbent, ‘applied to 
the wings of insects when they are crossed but not 
folded, and when they cover the abdomen, as in 
the Apis’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


+Cru‘ciatory, 2. Obs. rave—*.  [ad. L. cra- 
ciatort-us, {. cructalor, agent-n. f. crzctare: see 
-okY.] ‘Torturing, tormenting. 

16€0 Howett Parly of Beasts 7 (D.) These cruciatory 
passions. | 

Crucible (kr7sib’l), 54. Forms: 5 corusible, 
(kressibulle), 7—- crucible, (7 crus-, chrus-, 8 
eruzible). [ad. med.L. crzctbulum, -bolum, orig. 
a night-lamp, later a melting pot for metals—the 
only English sense. 

App. a deriv. of L. cra, crucis Cross: cf. the kindred 
words It, creciuolo, OF. crotsenl, later F. croiset, creuset, f. 
It. cvoce, F. croix, and see Du Cange, Littré, Hatzfeld, who 
suggest for the original sense ‘lamp with crossed wicks 
giving 4 flames’, but thisis doubtful: cf. Crusert, A rsthc. 
Vocabulary in Wright-Wiilcker 576/9 has ‘Crassipulum, 
Crassipulariunu, Cructbolum, a Cresset’, where the two 
synonyms appear to be derivatives of crassuzs fat, crassa 
grease ; but their association with cruczbolui appears to 
be due to popular etymology. 

1. A vessel, usually of earthenware, made to en- 
dure great heat, used for fusing metals, cte.; a 
melting- pot. 

1460-70 Bk. Onintessenceg Inpe corusible 3e schal fynde 
pe gold calcyned and reducid into erpe. 1495 Noltinghaim 
Rec. 111, 284 Item kressibulles itijd. 1605 Timmy Qxzersit. 
i, iii, 113 Salt-peter remaineth liquid and fusible in a red 
hote crucible. 1611 Coror., Creuset, a cruzible, cruzet, or 
cruet ; a little earthen pot wherein Goldsmithes melt their 
siluer, etc. 1776 Apam Smita If’, N.I.1. iv. 26 A part of 
the metal is melted in the crucible. 1800 Henry Zfit. 
Chent, (1808' 5 Crucibles .. are most commonly made of a 
mixture of fire-clay and sand, occasionally with the addition 
of plumbago. 1872 J. Yeats 7echkn, (Hist. Comm. 51 The 
gold was fused in clay crucibles. 


[f£ L. cruczare to 


CRUCIFER. 


b. A hollow or basin at the bottom of a furnace 


to collect the molten metal. 

1864 in Wesster. 1881 in RaymMonp AVining Gloss. 

2. fig. Used of any severe test or trial. 

c1645 Howe. Lett. (1688) I]. 334 In this Limhee and 
Crusible of Affliction. 1796 H. Hunrer tr. S¢.-/’'terre’s 
Stud. Nat, (1799) IIL. 332 A ship is the crucible in which 
morals are put to the test, 1884 Annir S. Swan Dorothea 
Kirke xiv. 128 So in the crucible of pain we are purified. 
1887 Spectator 21 May 683/2 He had lived thronmgh the 
Mutiny, he remembered when all India was in the crucible. 

3. attrib.and Comd., as cructble-earth ; erucible- 
steosl, cast stcel. 

1664 [svetvn Aad, //ort, (1729) 232 Pipes... made of the 
best Crucible-earth. 1799 G.Smitu Latoratory 1. 229 ‘Take 
two pounds of crucible powder, of such as is Sertnonly used 
for refining of silver. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Miduc. VW. 
371/2 Crucible or cadet 1886 Pal! Alall G. He Sept. 
6/2 The cable .. will consist of six strands of crucible steel 
twisted round a Manilla centre. 

Hence (sonce-wds.) Crucible v., to put into or 


melt in a crucible ; Crucibled ///. a. ( fig. in quot.) 

1796 Aled, Gulliver's Trav. 164 Crucibled perversion’s 
threefold mask. 1841 J. ‘PT. Hewtirr Pers Clerk 11. 
2st Had it been silver, it would doubtless have been cruci- 
bled long since. 

Crucifer (krisifor). [a. late L. crucifer 
cross-bearcr (applied by Prudentius to Christ).] 

1. Zec/. An attendant who carrtes a cross in a 


procession ; a cross-bearer. 

1574 Life 7olh Abp. Canterb. Pref. Diij b, What fees 
weare bestowed on his crucifer Marshall, and other ser- 
uantes. 1865 Neader 24 June 706 The procession, headed by 
a crucifer, left the school-room. 1888 F.G. Lenin A rchrol, 
LI. 365 vote, ‘he bishop of Rochester..is official crucifer to 
the archbishops of Canterbury. 

2. Bot. A cruciferous plant: sce next. 

3846 Linptry Fg. Aingd. 352 Almost all Crucifers are 
destitute of bracts. x87z Ouiver Zlem. Bot. u. 139 All 
Crucifers are wholesome, and many are anti-scorbutic. 

Cruciferous (krisiiéras), @. a. late L. cru- 
cifer cross-bearing + -ous. ] 

1. Bearing, wearing, or adorned with, a cross. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cruciferous, he that bears the 
Cross. 1670 G. H. //ist. Cardinals wt.1. 317 The Con- 
vent of the Cruciferous Fryers. 1875 Maskett /vories 30 
The head of Christ with a cruciferous nimbus. 

2. Bol. Belonging to the order Cructferx ; bear- 
ing flowers with four equal petals arranged cross- 
wise. Also said of the flowers or petals; 
CRUCIATE, CRUCIFORM. 

1851 Gienny //andbh. Fl. Gard. 25 The flowers being 
small, white, of the cruciferous form. 1868 Duncan /usect 
World iti. 91 The cabbage and most of the cruciferous 
plants, : 

Crucificial (-fi:fal, @ rere. [f. L. crucem 
cross + -fict-1em making +-au: cf. artificial.) Of 
or pertaining to making a cross. 

1849 Tuackrray Left. Feb., [He] blessed the people, 
niaking crucificial signs. 

Crucified (krimsifoid), pp/. a. [f. Creeiry + 
-ED,] Nailed to a cross; see CRUCIFY. 

¢ 1340 Hamro.rn Prose Tr. (1866 10 Haly crosses..are in 
syngne of Cryste crucyfiede. 1534 Tinpa.e 1 Cor. i. 23 
But we preache Christ crucified. 1705 Prnn in /’a. /Jist. 
Soc. Alem. X.71, Lam a crucified man between Injustice 
and Ingratitude there, and Extortion and Oppression here. 
1388 Piumetre Life of Ken I. ii. 20 A figure of the 
Crucified One, not on the cross, but on an anchor, as the 
emblem of hope. % 

b. absol. A crucified person: spec. = Christ. 

1548 Upatt, etc. Frasm. J’ar. Acts 37), A professonre of 
the crucified. 1614 Br. Watt Recoll. 7 reat. 643 The crosse 
was a slow death. .whience a second violence must dispatch 
the crucified. 1827 Kreste Chr. V., Alonday bef. Easter i, 
So evermore.. We own the Crucified in weal or woe. 

Crucifier (krésifoter). Also 5 -our. [f. as 
prec.+-rn!.] One who crucifies. 
¢1320 R. Brunxe A/edit. 710 For hys crucyfyers mekely 
he preyd. ¢ 1450 J/trour Saduactoun 148 Crist..prayed for 
his crucyfiours. 1686 Acuonxsy Painting inst. 243 The 
Rage of his Crucifiers. 1838 Lytron Les/a u. i, Shall there 
be no difference between. . His disciples and [Lis crucifiers ? 

b. One who torments or worries. 

1870 W. Dasent Aunals Eventful Life (ed. 4) Il. 281 
She was never much of a catechiser or crucificr. : 

|| Crucifi‘ge. Oés. L. crnctfige, crucify(him) ! 
the cry of the Jews to Pilate; formerly sometimes 
used subst., and transferred to: Popular clamour 
for the death of a victim. 

1393 Lancu. P. 77.C xxi. 38 And alle be court cryede 
cruciige lowde. 1593 Prrte £dw. 7, 139 If this crucifige 
do not suffice Send me to heaven in a heinpen sacrifice. 
a 1635 Naunton Fragm. Rey. ( Arb.) 27 Mis Father dying 
in ignominie, and at the Gallows, his Estate confiscate. .by 
the clamour, and crucifize of the people. 1652 SrarKE 
Prim. Devot. (1663) 215 Their palms are turned into thorns, 
and their hosannahs into crucifiges. 

Crucifix (krisifiks), 5d. [a. OF. crucefix, now 
crucifix, =Vr. crucific, Sp. crucifixo, it. crocifisso, 
ad. Le cruet fixus, later crucifixus, (onc) fixed toa 
cross, crucified. } 

+1. The Crucificd One; Christ on the cross. 

14.. Prose Lesends in Anglia VIU. 155 pe debe of pe 
crucifix [L. mortem crucifixt. 1485 Caxton Gold, Leg. 
168/4 To fore the ymage of the crucyfyxe. 1526 Prler. 
Perf. (W, de W. 1531. 81b, Suche may..with mekenes 
approche to the crucifixe and stande by hymn. @ 1633 
Austin AJedit. (1635) 114 To take up our Crosse, and be- 
come, like him, a Crucifix. 1649 Jur. Tavtor Gr. Exemp. 
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tt. ix. 116 [le that sweares by the Crosse, sweares by the 
Holy Crucifix, that is, Jesus crucified thereon. 1660 — Duct. 
Dubit. viii, Rule ix. § 31 The brazen serpent .. was but 
a type and a shadow of the holy crucifix. 

2. An image or figure (formerly also a pictorial 
representation) of Christ upon the cross, 

ax2a2g Ancr, K, 16 Ualled a cneon to ower crucifix. 1387 
Trevisa /7igden (Rolls) V. 399 Wip acruciltix i-peynt in a 
table. ¢ 1430 Lypc. Fochas vil. xiii. (1554) 185a, Where that 
euer he hath perceiued Crosse or crucifix, hie brake them 
vengeably. 1553 Act 1 Alury Sess. uu. c. 3 § 4 If anye 
person. .shall..deface..or, .breake any aulter..or any cru- 
cifixe or Crosse. 1666 Perrys Diary 20 July, To Lovett’s, 
there to see how my picture goes on to be varnished ; a 
fine Crucifix. 1867 Gro. ior Felix /folt 3 There was no 
..crucifix or image to indicate a misguided reverence. 1885 
Catholic Dict, (ed. 3) s.v., No crucifix has been found in 
the Catacombs ; no certain allusion to a crucifix is made by 
any Christian writer of the first four centuries. 

? Todd, misunderstanding Jeremy ‘Vaylor’s use of ‘holy 
Crucifix ‘(in sense 1), inserted a conjectured sense ‘ The cross 
of Christ ; figuratively, the religion of Christ’, an error which 
has been repeated in the Dictionaries. 

The misuse of crucifix for ‘cross, figure of the cross’, is 
frequent in writers of the 18-roth c. 

1806 J. Guauaner Birds Scot, 21 The red brick-wall, with 
«many a leafy crucifix adorned. 1827 G. Iliccins Celtic 
Druids 126, 1 make a great distinction between a cross, and 
a human figure nailed to a cross, two things which, under 
the name of crucifix, are so often confounded. 1848 Lytton 
/arold xu. vi, Vhe simple intageless crucifix that stood on 
its pedestal at the farther end of the tent. 

+ Crucifix, v. Obs. rave. [f. 1. cruci-fx-, pp. 
stem of eruct-figere : see Cuveiry and Fix.) /raus. 
To crucify. 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour \vjb, He bare the Crosse for 
to be theron crucifixed. 1598 SvtvesterR Du Bartas wi... 
(1641) 108/2 Messias..mockt, beat .. crucifixt. 1635 SWAN 
Spec. AT, i. § 3 11643) 17 Crucifixt For our foul sinnes. 

Ilence + Cru‘cifixer, crucifier. 

3450 A/ironr Salnactoun 1708 Crist praying for his 
Crucifixours. 

Crucifixion krésifikfon). [17th c. ad. mod. 
(6th c.) L. crucifixion-em, n. of action £. cructf7- 
gere to CruciFy: in F., occastonal from ¢ 1600, 
but never yet admitted by the Academy.] 

1. The action of crucifying, or of putting to death 
on across. b. spec. The Crucifixion: that of 
Jesus Christ on Calvary. 

1649 Jer. Tayior Gt. Evemp, 11. Ad § 15 132 The acci- 
dents happening from the apprehension till the crucifixion 
of Jesus. a1za9 R. Moss Serv. (1738) VIII 364 The 
Jews, who had no such lezal Punishment as Crucifixion. 
1855 Mirman Lat. Chr.in, v. 1. 375 Uhe abolition of Cru- 
cifixion as a punishment by Constantine was an act. .of 
religious reverence. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. 129 
So studiously is every allusion to the crucifixion avoided. 

2. fig. + a. Torture, severe pain or angnish (quot. 
1648). b. The action of ‘crucifying’ or mortify- 
ing (passions, stns, etc.). 

1648 Ilexrick //esfer., To Sycamores, Do ye prove What 
crucifixions are in love? @xzrx Ken //ymnarium Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 111 They'll be my constant Crucifixions here. 
1838 Pusey Par. Serut. (1873) IIL. iii, A crucifixion of our 
passions, appetites, desires. ; < 

3. A picture or representation of the Crucifixion 
of Christ. 

1841 W. Spacoine /faly & Jt, /s/. 11. 353 The masterpiece 
..is the celebrated Crucifixion. 1859 JEPrHson Arittany 
viii. 113 An incongruous collection of Crucifixions and 
Venuses. | 

Cruciform | krésiffim), a. [ad. mod.L. crzci- 
Sorm-ts, {. cruc-em cross: see -FonM.] Of the form 
of a (right-angled cross; cross-shaped: spec. in 
Sot, of the flowers of cruciferous plants; in Arch. 
of a church built in the form of a cross; in 4va/. 


= CRUCIAL 1). 

1661 Lovee /fist. Anim. & Alin. 215 The cruciforme hone 
of the head [ofa pike]. 1794 Martyn Roussean's Bot, ti. 29 
These corollas are called cruciform or cross shaped, 1807 
J. WW. Smitu PAys. ot, 268 The natural order of Cruciform 
plants, composing the Linnaan class 7efradynauiia, 1827 
Gentl. Mag. XCVIL. 11. 499 At Horton Kirby .. the Anti- 
quary will find a cruciform church. ; 

llence Cru:ciformity, the quality or fact of 
being cruciform; Cru-cifo:rmly ad/v., in form of 
a cross. 

1846 Ecclesiologist V. 219 Forms of symbolism .. the 
cruciformity of churches, for instance. 1834 H. O'Brien 
Round Towers Ireland 352 The Pagodas of Lenares and 
Mathura, .are cruciformly built. 

Crucify (krisifoi), 2. [a. OF. cructfier (12th c.) 
=PLr. and Sp. crucificar, repr.a late pop. L. type 
*crucificare instead of L. cruct fire to fasten to 
the cross, subseq. as one word crucifigere.] 

Ll. ¢rans. ‘To put to death by nailing or otherwisc 
fastening to a cross; an ancient mode of capital 
punishment among Orientals, Greeks, Rotnans, 
and other peoples; by the Greeks and Romans 
considered specially ignominious. 

a x300 Cursor 3/7, 18273 (Cott.) pis ilk iesu to crucifi [7.7 
crucefie], 1382 Wycuir 2 Sam. xxi. 6 Be there 3ouun to us 
seuen men of the sonys of hem, that we crucitien hem to the 
Lord in Gabaa of Saul. — Yohn xviii. 15 ‘Vhei cryeden, 
seyinge, doawey, doawey, crucifielhym. 1494 Fanyax Chrov. 
Vi. Cexxxili. 267 About this tynre..y* Tues, vpon Ester 
Kuyn, crucifyed a chyld, named Wyllyam, in y Cytie of 
Norwych, 1659 Spenser /ly nine Lleavenly Love 244 Twixt 
robbers crucifyde. 1649 Jer. Tavtor Gt. Exemp. wu. xv, 
Malefactors and persons to be crucified, 1838 THirtw ace 
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CRUDE. 


Greece IL. 223 [le was ted to Artaphernes, who iinmediately: 
ordered him to be crucified, 

b. transf. + (a) To fasten or nail to the pillory 
(obs.) 3 (&) see quot. 18go. 

1664 Butter Jlud un. Let to Sidrvophel ry William Pryn’s 
{ears} before they were Retrench'd and crucify’d. 1890 
Pall Mall G.12 July 21 A man and a woman were sen 
tenced..to..penal servirude..for the crimne of * crucifying ' 
achild. Dy ‘crucifying’ was meant tying down the child 
. and beating the helpless little body with a belt. 

2. fig. a. In religious use: To mortfy, with 
reference to the Crucifixion of Christ; esp. to 
destroy the power of | passions, sins, the flesh, ctc 

¢1320 R. Bauxnxe Jleart. 608 Veholde pe peynes of py 
sauyour, And crucyfye pyn herte wih grete dolour. 
1340 Ayenb. 241 Pet word pei .. sainte paul zayde .. ‘pe 
wordle. vis y-c/ucefyed to me and ich to pe wordle'. 1382 
Wycetn Gad, v. 24 Thei that ben of Crist, han crucified her 
fleisch with vices and concupiscencis. 1534 Tinpait. Hom, 
vi. 6 Oure olde man is crucified with him also, that the body 
of synne myght vtterly be destroyed. a 1652 J. Suman 
Sel. Disc. i. 17 The faint strugglings of a higher life within 
them, which they crucify again by their wicked sensuality. 
1814 Soctuty Roderick xvu, Welp me, O my God, That | 
miy crucify this inward foe! 

tb. Yo afflict with severe pain or distress ; to 
excritciate, ¢. To torment, to prove a ‘crux’ to. 

362zr Burton Anat. AJe/. Democr. to Rar. 15 As great 
trouble as to perfect the inotion of Mars and Mercury, which 
so crucifies our astronomers. 1702 J. VounGin /'4/. Trans, 
XXIII. 1280 After she had been thus crucified four days 
her Urine also stopt. 1728 Pore Duac. 1. 164 Old puns 
restore, lost blunders nicely seek, And crucify poor Shake- 
spear once a week. 1991 1823 [D)'Isearta Cur. Lit, Quad: 
vids Acc. Eng. Poctry, It might .. crveify the critical 
intuition of the ablest of commentators. 

* 3. ? To put to the cructble. O6s.—! 

1471 Rirtey Comp. Alch. x. in Ashm, (1652) 178 Whych 
must be Crusyfyed and examynat. 

* 4. To cross, place cross-wise. Oés.—* 

1633 Suirtey Zird in a Cage u. i, 1 do not despair.. 
Vou see I do not wear my hat in my eyes, crucify my 
arms. Bee 2 

Crucifying (krisifoijin), vol. sd. [f. Creciry 
+ -Inc!,] The action of the verb CreciFy 5 cruci- 
fixion (for which it was the earlier equivalent’. 

¢ 1320 R. Brunxne A/edit. 693 My crucyfyyng suffyseb for 
alle mankynne. ¢ 1450 Loneticu Grai/ xiv. 104 Forto hym 
it sufficeth no thing Of my ferste Crwcyfyeng. 1607 [lirros 
Wks, 1. 273 The crucifying of our affections, which the 
scripture speaketh of. 1653 IlAmstonpo On N. 7. John xix. 
17 Christs carrying lis crosse was a part of the Roman 
custome of crucifying. 

Cru'cifying, /f/. a. [f. as prec. + -1NG 2] 
That crucities, tortures, cxcruciates: see the vb. 

1648 W. Carter Lielt in Darkness, Which is a crucifying 
thing to sinful flesh 1694 Westmacott Script. [lerb. 
(1695' 17 This crucifying Malady. @1711 Ken Ser. Wks. 
(1838) 132 With a crucifying ..remembrance of her crucified 
Saviour. 1792 R. Cumbertann Calvary (1803) IL. co Their 
crucifying clamor. 

llence + Cru‘cifyingly adv., ee mCoMne lye 

1826 Blackw. Mag. XX. 20 Of all visitations .. the most 
crucifyingly horrible. 

+Cruci‘geran, @. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. type 
*cruciger cross-bearing +-AN.] =next. Crucigeran 

Jox = CROSS-FOX, 

1607 Torsety Four-f. Beas!s 174 The Crucigeran Fox. 

+ Cruci‘gerous, @. (ss. rare—'. [f. as prec. 
+-0U8.] Bearing or marked with a cross. 

1658 Sik T. Browne Gard, Cyrus i. 37 The crucigerous 
Iensigne carried this figure. .after the forin of an Andrean or 
Burgundian cross. 

Crucilly, crucily: see Crusity. 

+Cruck. O¢s. [Cf ON. drukka pot: see 
Crock.] A pail or can. 

1688 R. Houme A renoury u. 181/2 For keeping of Swine 
..Crucks, or Cans, to carry their Meat and Draff in. /éé. 
tt. 335/1 Of some Milk-Maids. .I have heard..a Milk Pail 
called. .a Cruck. 


+Cru‘ckle, 7. Variant of CrookLe 2. 

1691 J. Wirson Ai lphegor 1. iii, Did you never see tw> 
Cocks cruckling about one [len. 

Crud de, Cruddle, Cruddy, obs. or dial. fi. 
Curb, CURDLE, Curpy. 

Crudde, var. Crowhb sé.2 Oés.. crypt. 

Crude (krid), a fad. L. crad-us raw, undi- 
gested, unripe, rough, cruel.] 

1. In the natural or raw state; ‘not changed by 
any process or preparation’ \J.); not menufac- 
tured, refined, tempered, ete. ; of bricks, unbaked. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Can. Veom, Prol. & 7. ate In amalga- 
mynge, and calcenynge Of quyksilver, y-clept mercury 
crude. 1555 Epex Decades 179 [Gold] is so muche the 
baser, fouler, and more crude. 1666 DBovte Formes a 
Qual. 134 All these Vinriols, especially that of crude I.ead. 
1747 Westey Prim. Physick (1762) 108 Dissolve a Dram 
of crude Sal Ammoniac. 18az [smison Sc. § cirft IL. x15 
An ore called crude Antimony, which is a Sulphuret of 
antimony. 1862 Raw tinson Anc. Alon. 1. v. 92 Sometiines 
the crude and the burnt brick were used in alternate lay ers. 
1883 /iug. //ust. Mag. Nov. 89/1 Spelter in the crude forn 
of calamine stone. 

+2. Of food: Raw, uncooked. Oés. 

1542 Boorvte Dyefary ix. (1870 250 Of eatynye of crude 
meate, 1586 CoGan //aven /Jealth ccxiti. (1636) 225 He 
Never eat any crude or raw thing, as fruits, herbs. 1658 
Str T. Drowne Tracts i. Scripture ['lan’s, Meal of crude 
and unparched corn. 1796 //ud/ cldvertiser 23 Apr. 1's The 
inside {of the potato] will be nearly in a crude state. 


CRUDEFACTION. 


3. Of food in the stomach, secretions, ‘humours’: 
Not, or not fully, digested or ‘ concocted’. 

1533 Exrvot Cast. Helthe u, ix, Rape rootes .. if they be 
not perfectly concoct in the stomake, they do make crude 
or raw iuice in the veynes. 1668 Cutrerrer & Coe 
Barthol. Anat. 1. ix. 18 The Venter and the Reticulum 
..are ordained to hold the crude meat. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom, Aled. (1790) 635 Which induces a languid circulation, 
a crude indigested mass of humours 1851 CARPENTER Jan. 
Phys, 322 In the higher Plants, the ascending or crude 
sap is to be distinguished from the elaborated or descending 
sap. 

tb. ¢ransf. Characterized by or affected with 
indigestion ; lacking power to digest. Oés. 

1605 B. Jonson Volfone u. i, To fortifie the most indigest 
and crude stomack. 1634 Mitton Corus 476 A perpetual 
feast of nectar'd sweets, Where no crude surfeit reigns. 
1671 — ?. R. 1v. 328 Deep versed in books and shallow in 
himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And trifles, 

4. Of fruit: Unripe; sour or harsh to the taste. 

1555 Even Decades 263 Crude thynges are in shorte tyme 
made rype. 1637 Mitton Zycidas 3, I come to pluck your 
berries harsh and crude. 1737 West Let. in Gray’s Poems 
(1775) 20 Or, ere the grapes tbeir purple hue betray, Tear 
the crude cluster from the mourning spray. 1853 C. Bronte 
Let. in Mrs. Gaskell /¢fe xxvi. 418 As the... wasp attacks 
the sweetest and mellowest fruit, eschewing what is sour 
and crude. 

5. Of a disease, morbid growth, etc. : In an early 
or undeveloped stage ; not matured. 

1651 R. Wittie Privrose’s Pop. Errours iw. 225 In 
diseases that are crude, and hard to bee concocted. 1727-51 
CuamBers Cycl. s.v. Crudity, That state of the disease, 
wherein the crude matter is changed, and rendered less 
peccant..is called digestion, concoction, or maturation. 
1847 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1V. 107 Tubercle having subsisted 
for a..time in the firm (or, as it is called, crude) state. 

6. Of products of the mind: Not matured, not 
completely thought out or worked up; ill-digested. 

1611 B. Jonson Catiline Ded. Against all noise of 
opinion; from whose crude and airy reports, I appeal to 
the. .singular faculty of judgement in your lordship. 1646 
Pacitr Heresiogy. (ed. 3) 71 Being tyed to the er fenzpore 
and crude Prayers of the Ministers. 1749 BerKeey Le?. 
Wks. IV. 323, I have thrown together these few crude 
thoughts for you to ruminate upon, 1826 Disraru Miz, 
Grey v. vii, The crude opinions of an unpractised man. 1848 
Macautay /fist, Exg. 11. 654 Hasty and crude legislation 
on subjects so grave could not but produce new grievances. 

7. Of literary or artistic work: Lacking finish, 
or maturity of treatment; rough, unpolished. 

1763 Maver in Crit, Review ‘in Boswell Fohnson\) The 
crude efforts of envy, petulance, and self conceit. 1786 Sir 
J. Reyvnoips Disc. xiii, No Architect took greater care than 
he [Vanbrugh] that his work should not appear crude and 
hard. 1831 Lams Elia, Ellistoniana, In elegies, that shall 
silence this crude prose. 1875 Fortnum J/ajolica iti. 30 
‘The design, crude and wanting in relief. 

b. Of natural objects: Coarse, clumsy. 

@ 1828 CampBeLt Poems, Power of Russia vi, But Russia’s 
limbs. .Are crude, and too colossal to cohere. 1853 KANE 
Grinnell Exp. iii. (4856) 28 A school of fin-backed whales, 
great, crude, wallowing sea-hogs. 

8. Of action or statement: Rough, rude, blunt, 
not qualified by amenity. 

1650 Jer. Tavtor Serm., Return of Prayers tii, John 
Huss..for the crude delivery of this truth was sentenced by 
the council of Constance. 1670 Cotton Esferviou ui. Xx. 
310 Surpriz’d at so slight, and so crude an answer. 

®. Of persons: Characterized by crudeness of 
thonght, feeling, action, or character. 

1722-4 Swiet Waxims contr. Ireland, Errors committed by 
crude and short thinkers. 1837 Lytton Z£. Maltrav.1. xvi, 
-\ crude or sarcastic unbeliever, 
Der. iw. xxviii, A cruder lover would 
her pretty ways and attitudes. 

b. Of manners or behaviour: Unpolished, ‘rude’. 

1876 1. Harpy [/and of Ethelb. xiii, To correct a small 
sister of somewhat crude manners as regards filling the 
mouth. 

10. Gram. Applied to a word in its uninflected 
state, or to that part which is independent of in- 
flexion ; esp. in crude form, the uninflected form or 
stem of a word. 

1805 CoLtrsrooke Gram, Sky. Lang. 1. 129 The root, or 
theme, denominated Uva, dhatu, consists of the radical 
letters, disjoined from the affixes and augments. I[t may be 
called a crude verb, 1808 Sir C. WinKkins Gram. Skr. Lave. 
36. 1830 G. Lone Observ. Study Gr. & Lat. Lang. 37 Abo, 
Aoyo, must be considered as the roots, or rather the crude 
forms, both in the formation of the cases, and in that of the 
compounds. 1844 B. H. Kennepy Lat.Gram, Curric, 129 
Eesides this root, common to all words of one kindred, 
every word has a Crude-form or Stem, which represents it 
independently of any relation to other words. 1875 Wuit- 
ney Lif Lang. tii. 4r The base or crude-form of an adjec- 
tive as adverb. 

+ Cru-ded, ppl. a. Obs. 
bloody 

1613 Hrywoon Srlzer Aye i. Wks, 1874 111. 157 These 
phangs shall gnaw vpon your cruded bones. 

+ Crudefaction. Ods. rare. [f. 1.. critd-us 
crtide +-Pacrion.] Rendering or becoming crude 
or unripe. 

1655-60 Stantey //ist, Philos. (1701) 5635/1 The sofining, 
hardning, crudefaction, ripening of things. 

+Crude‘lity. Ods. [a. F. crak lité (Oresme, 
igth c.1, ad. 1. crudelitds cruclty, f. cridélis 

CROPL.) = Crvecry, 

1483 (yx10N Cato Vi iijb, The thyrd synne is nnmysery- 
corde and crudclyte, 1§27 S¢. Papers fen. VITT, V1. 585 


ave lost the view of 


? Made crude, raw, 


1876 Gro. Eniot Dan., 
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The shameful crudelities committed by the Emperours 
armye. 1635 Hrywoop //ierarch. v. 316, 3. The Atrocitie 
of the punishment. 4. ‘he Crudelitie of the afflicters. 1707 
Cotuier Refi. Ridic. 287 The Excess of Crudelity. 

Crudely (krdli), adv. [f. Crupg + -Ly-2.] 
In a crnde manner; see the adj, 

1638 Cuittinew. Relig. Prot. 1. iii. § 12. 132 This pro- 
position so crudely set down..no Protestant will justify. 
1669 WV. Simpson Hydrol. Chyt. 163 Blood and urine dis- 
tilléd crudely. 188: H. James Portrait of Lady xxxvii, He 

. said to her crudely—‘ Your husband is awfully cold- 
blooded ’. 

Crudeness (kridnés). [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
The state or quality of being crude; crudity. 

1533 Etvot Cast. Helthe 11 xxvii. (1541) 42 b, Abundance 
of drinke at meale[s]. .ingendreth . . crudenes in the vaynes. 
1635 CowLry Vavideis 1. 870. 1706 Dopwe tt in Hearne 
Collect. 22 May, Y° Crudeness of my thoughts. 1837 
Haram Hisé. Lit. (1847) 1. 375 Long afterwards..when 
its original crudeness had been mellowed. 1881 Daily News 
3 Jan. 6/6 Occasional crudenesses of thought and style. 

Crudge-bak: see CRoUCHBACK. 

Crudity (krv-diti’. [ad. 1. craditas, f. criidus 
Crunk, or perh. immediately a. F. crzedeté (14th c.).] 

l. The state or quality of being raw, unrefined, 


untempered, unripe. etc. 

1638 Rawcey tr. Bacon's Life & Death (1650) 41 To keep 
it to the age of a yeare .. whereby the water may lose the 
Crudity. 1655 CuLpErreR Rivertus x. vi. 296 Waters .. 
wherein there is Crudity or a Mineral. 1707 FLover P/ys. 
Pulse-llatch 67 These several degrees of Crudity appear in 
Grapes. 1729 SHELVOCKE Artillery 1v. 292 Lead, divested 
of its Crudity and Grossness by being purified. 

b. An instance of this; also cowzcr. (in pl.) raw 


products; unripe or uncooked substances. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 326 To say..that if the Crudities, Im- 
purities, and Leprosies of Metals were cured, they would 
become Gold. 1676 ETHEREDGE A/az of JJode1.i, In Fee 
with the Doctors to sell green Fruit to the Gentry, that 
the Crudities may breed Diseases. 1870 H. Macmi.tan 
Bible Teach., How to convert these crudities of nature into 
nutritious vegetables, 

2. Phys. Of food: The state of being imperfectly 
digested, or the quality of being indigestible ; in- 
digestion; also, in old physiology, imperfect 
‘concoction’ of the humours; undigested (or 
indigestible) matter in the stomach ; //, imperfectly 
‘concocted’ humours. ? Oés. 

1533 Eryot Cast. /felthe w. i. (1541) 74b, Cruditie is a 
vycious concoction of thynges receyued, they not beinge 
holly or perfitely altered. 1601 Hottanp Pliny 11.259 The 
crudities or raw humors lying in the stomack, which cause 
loathing and abhorring of meat. 1670 Cotton Espernon 
im. x1. 536, I do not think any stomach in the world, but his, 
could have digested so muchcrudity. 1684 tr. Soxet's Merc. 
Conzpit. ut. 87 Crudities are the cause of all Catarrhs. 1785 
Reip /xat, Powers w. iv. 387 Crudities and indigestion are 
said to give uneasy dreams. 1850 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 A crudity in the blood will appear 
in the argument. th : 

Jig. 1611 (title), Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp in 
fiue Moneths travells in France, Italy [etc.]. , 

b. The firmness or hardness of morbid matter 
before it is ‘ripe’; the early or immature stage of 
a disease. 

1727-51 CHAMBERS, Crndity sometimes denotes that state 
of a disease, wherein the morbific matter is of such bulk, 
figure, cohesion, mobility, or inactivity, as creates or in- 
creases the disease. 1847 Topp Cycl. Anad. 1v. 107/2 When 
tuberculous matter has existed .. in the state of firmness 
or ‘crudity’. 

3. Of mental products, etc. (also ¢vansf. of per- 
sons); The condition of being immature, unde- 
veloped, ill-digested. 

1869 Farrar Fas, Speech i. (1873) 7 Languages in every 
stage of crudity or development. 1879 GLapston#. Glean. 
I. 49 He gave no signs of crudity, never affected know- 
ledge he did not possess. ; 

b. (with a and f/.) An instance of crudity; a 
crude idea. statement, piece of literary work, etc. 

1652 Be. Hate Rem, Wks. (1660) 152 They have nothing in 
them, but cold crudities. 1710 Appison Tutler No. 239 P2 
This Author, in the last of his Crudities, has amassed to- 
gether a Heap of Quotations. 1859 Mitt Liberty v. (186s) 
67/1 Rushing into some half-examined crudity which has 
struck the fancy. 1879 MorLey Burke 26 The book is full 
of crudities, — é ; 

4. Unpolished plainness or ‘ brutality’ of state- 
ment or expression: ef. Crupe 8. 

1885 Sfectator 30 May 704/2 Nor did he recoil from 
Rabelaisian crudity of expression. 

Crudle, obs. f. Curpie, Croopie. 

+Crudwort. Ols. [f crud, dial. form of 
Curp + Worr.] A name for the Yellow Bedstraw 
or CUEESE-RENNET (Galium veruni . 

1s.. in Zyte’s A/S. (Britten & Holl.). 1627 Minsuru 
Ductor (ed. 2), Galerion or Crudwort, an herbe. 1692 Coes, 
Galerion, the herb crudwort. 

Crudy, obs. form of Curpy. 

Crue, var. of Crew ®, pen, sty. 

Cruel ‘krzél\, 2 Forms: 3-7 cruell, 4 
eruelle, krewelle, 4-5 crewel(1, cruwel(l, 5 
cruail, crowell, 6 creuell, 3-cruel. [a. F. crze/ 
(in roth c. eradel = Pr. crusel, cruel, Sp. cruel, It. 
crudele) :—L. cridel-em, morally-rough, cruel, from 
same root as ¢cr#dus CRUDE: cf. f7delis.] 

1. Of persons (also ¢ransf. and fig. of things): 
Disposed to inflict suffering ; indifferent to or 


CRUELLY. 


taking pleasure in another’s pain or distress; 
destitute of kindness or compassion; merciless, 
pitiless, hard-hearted. 

1297 R. Grovc. (Rolls) 2650 Vor so cruel, ne so tirant 
Ich wene no iman ne say. ¢c1385 Ciaucer Z. G. IV, 
Prol. 377 Ffor he that kyng or lord is naturel Hym ougbte 
nat be tyraunt & crewel. c1450 A/erlin 27 He be-come so 
crewell to his peple that thei. a-roos a-geyn hym. 1568 
GraFton Chyoz. II. 390 Sir John Bushe, which was called 
a cruell amhicious, and covetous man. 1605 SHaks. Lear 
m1, vii. 56 Because I would not see thy cruell nailes Plucke 
out his poore old eyes. 1634 Mitton Comus 679 Why should 
you be so cruel to yourself? 1751 Jonxson Rambler No. 175 
? 13 The meanest and cruelest of human beings. 1842 
Tennyson IValk to Mail 99 As cruel as a schoolboy ere he 
grows To Pity. 1871 Morey J/ésc. Ser. 1. Carlyle (1878) 
175 The puniness of man in the centre of a cruel and frown- 
ing universe. 

b. aésol.= Cruel one. 

¢1420 Anturs of Arth. 612 Clenly bat crewelle couerde 
hym on highte. 1575 Gascoicne Pr. Pleas. Kenilw,(1821) 66 
This courteous cruel, and yet the cruelest courteous that 
ever was. 1632 Massincer A/aid of Hon,1. ii, Farewell 
then, fairestcruel! 1725 Pore Odyss. xxii. 169 Canst thou, 
Ch cruel, unconcerned survey Thy lost Ulysses on this signal 

ay? 

ec. Of actions, etc.: Proceeding from or showing 
indifference to or pleasure in another’s distress, 

@1300 Cursor M. 16762+135 (Cott.) Hou mi3zt ever ani 
man More cruel ded see. 1568 Grarton Chron. Il, 198 The 
Scottes .. slue the people and robbed them in most cruell 
wise. 1656 J. Hammonp Leah & R.6 The odiums and cruell 
slanders cast on those two famous Countries. 1733 in S7z¢ft’s 
Lett. (1766) II. 191 The cruelest revenge that one can pos- 
sibly inflict. 1848 MacauLay Hist. Ang. 1. 160 The Puri- 
tans had. .given cruel provocation. - 

+ 2. Of men, wild beasts, etc.; Fierce, savage. 

@ 1300 Cursor M. 2631 (Cott.) He sal be cruell, fers, and 
wrath. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrov. (1810) 44 An armed knyght 
.-Pat was S. Edmunde, cruelle alsaleon. ¢ 1400 MaunpEv. 
(Roxb.) viii. 30 For drede of crowell wilde bestes. 1535 
CoverbALe Ps. lvi. 4, | lye with my soule amonge the cruell 
lyons. 1600 J. Pory Leo’s Africa 261 The passage unto this 
mountaine is very difficult, in regard of certaine cruell 
Arabians, 

+b. Of actions, etc. (esf. of contests): Fierce. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 4034 With krewelle contenance thane 
the kyng karpis theis wordes. ¢148g9 Caxton Sounes of 
Aynion iii. 108 Soo beganne the bataylle yet agen more 
cruell than it hadde be afore. 1548 Hatt Chron. 160b, A 
ferce and cruel] encounter. c 1630 Rispon Srv. Devow § 95 
(1810) 92 The fight was cruel, and the slaughter great. 1674 
Essex Papers (Camden) 1. 197 Arlington had a Cruel dis- 
pute wtt Anglesey yesterday, & told him yt he was a Knave. 

+3. Severe, strict, rigorous. Ods. 

a122§ ducr, R, 100 Pis is a cruel word, & a grim word 
mid alle, bet vre Louerd seid. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 327 Pey were to cruel [xészis sever’) and nou3t compyn- 
able among hem self. 1562 Win3ET Cert. Tractates Wks. 
1888 I. 14, I haue pourit oute my creuell displesour vpon 
thaim. @ 1659 OsporN Quertes Ep. (1673) Ssv, The 
crueller Culture of the School. 1670 MV. Riding Rec. VI. 
144 An apprentice. .to be received again .. and the Master 
to be not too cruel with him. : 

4. Of conditions, circtumstances, etc.: Causing 
or characterized by great suffering; extremely 
painful or distressing ; co//og. =severe, hard. 

@ 1300 Cursor M, 22428 (Cott.' Paa cruel dais and paa kene. 
¢1384 Cnaucer //. Fame 1. 36 That cruelle lyfe un-softe 
Whiche these ilke loversleden. 1526 /’i/er. Perf. 1.W. de W. 
1531) 13 Suffrynge .. intollerable turmentes .. and moost 
cruell & bytterdeth. 16x11 Brie Zr. vi.g They hearkened 
not vnto Moses, for anguish of spirit, and for cruell bond- 
age. 1662 J. Davies Mandelslo's vav. E. Ind. 4 We. .had 
that day very cruel weather. 1710 SwirT Fraud. to Stella 26 
Nov., I have got a cruel cold, and staid within all this day. 
1800 Wornvsw. //art-Leap Well 1. xii, O Master ! it has 
been a cruel leap. 1855 Macautay /7ist. Eng. IV. 545 
A fate far more cruel than death befell his old rival. 1862 
CariyLe Fredk. Gt, (1865) IIL. 1x. x. 161 But what is crueler 
upon me than all, is that you are ill. 

5. as adv. Cruelly, distressingly ; 
a mere intensive=exceedingly, very. 
dial, 

1573 G. Harvey Letzter-bk. (Camden) 12 Uppon the 
cruellist could nihts. 1595 SrenseR Cod. Clout 911 Being to 
that swaine too cruell hard. 1621 Lapy M. WrotH Urania 
390 Vse mee cruellerif that may be. 1632 Litucow 7yav. 
vil. (1682) 290 The season being cruel hot. 1860 BarTLetr 
Dict. Anter., Cruel, one of the numerous substitutes for 
very, exceedingly. 1888 117, Somerset Word-bk., Cruel, 
very; ‘cruel good to poor volks’. : 2 

6. Combd., as cruel-hearted, -looking, adjs. 

1591 Suaxs. 72wo Gené. 1. iii. 10 This cruell-hearted Curre. 
1836 J. H. Newman in Lyva A fost. (1849) 234, Thou cruel- 
natured Rome! 1863 Miss Brappon E£lcanor's Vict, (1878) 
ii. 17 Rather a cruel-looking hand. 

+ Cruel, 6. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] Cruelty. 

©1440 Partonope 7188 God forbid that crewell or ven- 
gence In ony woman founde shulde be. 


Cruelly (kri-éli), adv. [f as prec. + -LY?] 
In a cruel manner, with cruelty. 
1, With indifference to or delight in another’s 


suffering. 

@1340 Hamrote Psalter ix. 31 Cruelly he lokes in baim. 
¢ 1380 Wyce.ir hs. (1880) 98 Pei pursuen moreand cruelliere. 
61450 Mironr Saluacioun 3957 Absolon toke on boldnesse 
to slee his brothere cruwelly. 1568 Grarton Chrov. II. 197 
Robbed and brent the Countrie most cruelly. 1653 H. 
Cocantr. Pinto's Trav. xxii. 77 They were cruelly detained 
in prison. 1790 Burks Fr, Rev, 106 These two gentlemen.. 
were cruelly and publickly dragged to the block, and be- 
headed. 1845 M. ee Ess. (1889) 1. 28 He. . was cruelly 
beaten by the soldiers. 


hence as 
Obs. exc. 


CRUELNESS. 
+2. Fiercely, savagely. Obs. 


1375 Barsour Bruce xvit. 144 The yngliss men faucht 
cruelly. ¢1470 Henry Ha/face 1. 449 Wallace and his 
went cruelly thaint agayne. @ 1533 Lp. Berners //ueu 
Ixvii. 230 They all fought cruelly. 1598 W. Pinciirs tr. 
Linschotew in Arb. Garner IL. 16 These two fleets meeting 
together, fought most cruelly. 

+3. Severely, 1igorously, sharply. Ods. 

¢ 1430 /iler. Lyf Manhade wv. xix. +1869) 185 We sende 
pee... pat..pou hurtle alle pilke so cruellichel¢res-darement) 
bat haven here hoodes wrong turned. 1535 CoveRnate 
Esck. xxiv. 17 A greate vengeaunce will I take vpon them, 
and punysh them cruelly. 1577 B. Gooce /eresbach's 
Ties 1. 0586) 15 The Bayliffe must beware that he deale 
not to cruelly, nor to gently with them. 

4. Painfully, sorely; excessively. 

¢1385 Cnavcer LZ. G. IV. Prol. 340 ‘Thou shalt repenten 
this So cruelly, that it shal wele be sene, 1599 Suaks, 
Hen. V, v. ii. 216 But good Kate, mocke me mercifully, the 
rather.. because I loue thee cruelly. 1653 H. Coan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. ii. 4 Vheir ship being shot through and 
through .. and cruclly battered all over. 1780 Map. 
D'Arstay Diary May, Mrs. Montagu we miss cruelly. 
1782 — Lett. Feb., We had waited cruelly for the coach, 
1885 Manch. Exam. 6 Apr.s/2 The weather this Eastertide 
is bright, but cruelly dry and cold. 

+Cruelness. Oés. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 

1. The quality of being crac]; cruclty. 

a 1300 Cursor VM. 28739 Cott.) Resun to yield well better 
is o merci pan of cruelnes (7, 7. crowelnes]. 1426 AUDELAY 
FPoews 60 Scorgid with creuelnes. 1541 Paynec Cati/ine 
vi. ro Consideryng the great cruelnesse of the dede. 1596 
Srenser #, Q. V1. i. 41 The reproeli of pride and cruelnesse. 

2. Fierceness, savageness. 

1432-50 tr. //feden (Rolls) 1. 153 Amazones. .the cruellenes 
of whom Hercules did mitigate firste. 1§75 REcoRDE 
Ground of Arts Pref.to Edw. VI, To conuerte wylde people 
toa myldenesse, and chaunge their furious cruelnesse into 
gentle curtesye, 1631 Ce/estina iv. 53 Your dogge, for all 
his flercenesse, and cruelnesse of nature [etc. }. 

3. Scverity, rigour. 

1537 /ust. Chr. A/au Lvb. A good iudge .. although he 
shewe outwardely cruelnesse and rygour, yet inwardly he 
ought to loue the personne. «1625 Boys Iks. (1630) 415 
Wise men inuented the game of Chesse to mitigate the cruel- 
nesse of governours. 

Cruel(s, var. of CREWEL, -ELS. 

Cruelty (krélti). Forms: 3-6 cruelte, (4 
cruelete, creweltie), 4 6 crualte, (5 crueltee, 
6 cruaulte\, 5-7 crueltie, 6- cruelty. [a. OF. 
cruallé (later ci uanuté’, according to Hatzfeld:— 
pop. L. type *ermdalitat-em, for ertidclital-em (see 
CRUDELITY), whence the othcr Romanic forms 
Pr. cruseltat, Sp. crueldad, \t. crudelta, -ttd.] 

1. The qnality of being cruel ; disposition to in- 
flict suffering ; delight in or indifference to the pain 
or misery of others; mercilessness, hard-hearted- 
ness : ésf. as exhibited in action. Also, with f/, an 
instance of this, a cruel dced. 

a122zg Aucr. R. 268 Pus he lited cruelte mid heowe of 
rihtwisnesse. ¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 78 Of his 
crueltes he gynnes for to assuage. c1449 Pecock Repr. in. 
vill. 324 Deedis of cruelle and of vnpitee. 1531 ELtyor Gov. 
u. vil, ‘The vice called crueltie, whiche is contrary to mercye. 
1613 SHaks. //en. V'///, v. iit. 76 "Tis a cruelty, To load a 
falling man, 1655-60 Stantey //ist, Phitfos. (1701) 40/1 All, 
whom the Cruelty of War suffer'd to escape. 1773 Obser7. 
State Poor 43 The cruelty of a Nero, ora Domitian. 1865 
Kinesiev //erevv. iti. (1866) 77 Boasting of his fights and 
cruelties, 1871 R. W. Dare Couunandni. iit, 83 It would 
he brutal cruelty to make a jest of the weakness and suffer- 
ings of the patients in an hospital. : 

+ 2. Severity of pain; excessive suffering. Ods. 

14.. Circunsiston in Tuudale’s Vis. (1843) 87 With full 
grete cruelte For us he suffurd circunsysyon Upon the cros. 
1634 Sir I. Herpert 7rav. 168 A tedious sicknesse .. con- 
tinued with such cruelty, that never any man was brought 
lower. 

73. Severity, strictness, rigour. Oés. 

1856 Aurelio & /sab.\1608) Kv, It sholde be beter to faille 
a hitell in the justice, than to be superflue in crualte. 1636 
Brounr Voy. Levant (1637) 13 The want of crueltie upon 
delinquents causes much more oppression of the Innocent. 

+4. Strength or harshness (of smell) ; ill savour. 

c1420 Paltad. on [/ usb. xi. 81 Of crueltee noo thing wol 
in hem (Garlic, etc ] smelle. 

+Cruent, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. cruent-us 
bloody, f. evz- root of ¢v1or blood (from a wound),] 
Bloody ; fig. cruel. 

1524 St. Papers (feu. V///, V1. 350 With a cruent and 
hlody hand. 1541 R. Cop.anxp Ga/ven's Terapent. 2 Civh, 
{An] vlcere. that is cruent and full of blode. 1657 PAys. 
Dict., Cruent, bloody. 

Hence + Cruently adv., cruelly. 

¢1380 Autecrist in Todd 3 Treat, Wyclif120 What is it 
penne pat shal encreese cruentlier in bise tourmentis ? 

+ Cruentate, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. 1. cruentit- 
us, pa. pple. of eruen/d:e to stain with blood, f. 
cruent us: see prec.] Blood-stained. 

1665 GLanvili. Sceps. Sci. xxiv. $3 Passing from the 
cruentate cloth or weapon to the wound. 

So + Cruentated = prec. 

1730-6 Baitey folio’, Cruentatedt,embrued, or besprinkled, 
or bedawbed with blood. 

Cruentation (kréenté'{ou).  [ad. 1. cvnensd- 
Wt6n-em, n, of action f. cruensdre see prec. ; in 
Tertullian with the sense ‘staining with blood ’.] 
“A term applied to the oozing of blood which 
Occurs sometimes when an incision is made into 


Vor. HH, 


aay 


the dead hody’; also formerly to the supposed 
‘blecding from the wonnds of a (cad persou in 
the presence of the mnrderer’ Syd. Soc. Let. . 


+Cruentous, «. Obs. rare. [f. 1. cruent-us 
(sec CRUENT) + -uts.] Bloody.  /7¢. and fg.) 

1648 Veutce Looking-glass g YVhus a cruell and most 
cruentous civill war began. 16§1 Tlowria Irate 125 A 
most cruentous fight pass'd on both sides. 1675 Burtiocar 
Causa Det 301 Vhe insufficiency of cruentous Sacrifices. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Le.v.,, Cruentous, red like blood; blocdy. 
Formerly applied to the humours or eacrelions, sputa, 
sweat, and such lke, when mixed with blood. 

Cruet (kréut’. Forms: 3-6 cruett e, 4-6 
cruete, crowet, -ett(e, 5 crewyt, krewette, 5 6 
crwet/t, 5-7 crewett/e, 6 cruat, -ytte, crewat, 
crowat, crouette, 6-S cruit, 7 creuett, 6-9 
crewet, 3- cruet. [MIE. cvvete, c) ue/te, appeals 
to repr. an OF. *cruefe, dim. of OF. crue, crue, 
pot, =Gascon cruga (ef. Pr. crugd), app. f. OLG. 
erica, MLLG, kruke f., cognate with OIG, kruog, 
Ger. 4:ugm., pot, which appcars to have entered 
the Komanic of Gaul in the two forms *eréica, 
*criiga, whenec F. cruche, crude vespectively. An 
AV. crnet m. of date 1376 is cited in Godcf.] 

1. A small bottle or vial for liquids, etc. ; now 
only applied to a small glass bottle with a stopper, 
to contain vinegar, oil, etc. for the table. 

1382 Wycuir J/ark vii. 4 Waischingis of cuppis and cruetis. 
1432-50 tr. //igden (Rolls) V. 131 A cruette of gold with 
bawme brennenge faste in hit. 1512 det 4 //en. V/T1, 
¢. 7 $7 Salsellers, gohlettes, spones, cruettes or candelstikkes. 
1611 CotGR., Goutleron, a Violl, or Cruet wherein Oyle, or 
Vinegar is serued to the table. 1630 Bratuwair Euy. 
Gentlem. (1641) 194 ‘To set an houre-glasse beside us, and 
observe those precious graines.. how swiftly they run thorow 
the cruet. 1713 Lomd. Gaz. No. 5086/3 A Sett of Casters 
with Vinegar Crewets. 1865 Miss Brappon Only a Clod v. 
27 The landlord. .came bustling in.. with. .knives and forks, 
and glasses, and cruets. 

2. Eec]. A small vessel to hold wine or water for 
use in the celebration of the Eucharist, or to hold 
holy water for other uses. 

After 16th c. rare until the rgth c., in which the spelling 
crewet is sometimes used. 

cr2zgo S. Eng. Leg. 1. 228/318 Weued and chaliz and 
Cruettes boru3-out cler cristal. 1395 £. 4. HH i//s (1882) 5 
‘Twey cruetis..twey siluer basyns for the auter. 1460 5 
Churchw, Ace. St. Andrew's, East Cheap in Brit. Mag. 
XXXI. 394 For ..a kay to the chyrch yard durr and for ij 
Crewettys. 1550 Bare /image both Ch. (1560) Bij, Miters, 
copes, Crosses, cruettes, ceremonies. 1691 Woop A fh. O.ron. 
I. 579 He bequeathed all his books, his two Chalices, his 
Crewetts, holy water stock fetc.] ..to his private chappell 
in London. 1877 J. D. Cuampers Div. Worship 259 Two 
Cre wets, one containing the wine and the other water. 1885 
Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 111. 450 Cruets and chrismatories. 

3. Comb. Cruet-stand, a stand or frame, com- 
monly of silver, for holding cruets and castors at 
table; also formerly cveet-frame. 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5437/4 A Cruit Frame, 4 Salts. 
W. Roserts Looker-ou No. 65 Aided by the delicious pro- 
vocatives of the cruet-stand! 1840 Dickens Ofd C. Shop 
xxxix, White table-cloth, and cruet-stand complete. 

Crufe, cruif e, obs. var. Crvive. 

Crug (krog). slang. Food ; spec. the commons 
of bread at Christ’s Hospital. 

The original meaning may be ‘ crust’, in which sense it is 
used at Christ's Hospital School, Hertford. 

18z0 Lams £/ta Ser. 1. Christ's Hospital, We were batten- 
ing upon our quarter of a penny loaf—our crug—moisiened 
with attenuated small beer. 1873 Slang Dict., Crug, food. 
Christ's Hospital boys apply it only to bread. 

Cruin, Sc. form of Croon. 

Cruise (kr#z), v. Also 7 cruse, 7 9 cruize. 
{Kirst in 17th c.; corresponding alike to Da. 
Ariutseit to cross, also since 17th c. to cruise, to sail 
crossing to and fro, ‘ ruyssen of we Zee, to traverse 
and cross the seas’ (Hexham, 1678), f. te’ cross, 
and to Sp. and Pg. evvsar to cross, to cruise, F. 
crotser to cross, ‘crotser la meer to cruise up and 
down the Sca’  Miége 1688 . The word is thus 
ultimately identical with Croise v. and Cross v. ; 
the current spelling with as seems to be after 
Dutch; but the vowel sound is as in Sp. and Pg.] 

tnfr. To sail to and fro over some part of the sea 
without making fora particular port or landing- 
piace, on the look out for ships, for the protection 
of commerce in time of war, for plunder, or (in 
modern tines) for pleasure. 

1651 G. CartrEreTin Vic holas Papers (Camden) I. 236 Van 
Trump is with his fleete crusinge abou Buy: 1668 Erier- 
EDGE She Woufd uu. i, Two men-of-war that are cruising 
here to watch for prizes. 1726 Sunetvocke Moy. rowud 
World (1757) 8 Our first place of rendezvous .. was the 
Canary Islands, where we were to cruize ten days for one 
another. 1748 Anson's loy. 1. vii. 70 ‘They were to cruize 
off that Island only ten days, 1823 Scorrssy Fru/, 120 
A breeze of wind. .under which we cruised the whole day, 
among floes and drift-ice, in search of whales. 1848 
Macauray //ist. Fug. 1. 573 Several English men of war 
were cruising in the Channel. 

b. transf. and fig. 


1698 Farqunar Love § Bott /e 1, Madam, how would you 
like to cruise about a litle? 1742 Vounc V4. 7A. vill. 
993 Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tir'd. 1879 
Jerrerys Uvki Life in S.C. 5 Placktirds will crnise 


1793 


CRULLER. 


along the whole length of a hedge before finding a bush 
to their hiking. 

ec. trans, To sail to and fro over, rave. 

1687 A. Town tr. Bergerin’s Contic. Hist. We 17 Our 
Predecessors .. 1 ‘Thousand times had cruised the Ocran. 
1890 S. Laxe Poor. Barbary Corsairs \ xii. 124 We 
cruised the waters of the Levant. 

Heuce Cruising 247. sb. and ff/. a. 

1690 Loud. Gaz. No, 2532/2 The //imouth is come in from 
Cruising. 1720 Dre Fou Capt. Singleton xii. 1840) 226 We 
pretended to carry on our cruising trade, 1839 40 W. Ixvinc. 
Wolfert’s N. 1855) 219 ‘The chimerical cruisings of Old 
Ponce de teon in search of the Fountain of Youth. 1878 
WV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI1. 382 A cruising-vessel. 

Cruise k17z), sh. Also &y eruize. [f. prec.) 
The action of cruising; a voyage in which the 
ship sails to and fro over a particular region. 

1706 Pincus (ed. Kersey’, € rise or Crutsintg, the Course 
ofa Ship. 1728 Morcan Afgers 1 ii. 221 A Turkbh Half- 
Galley, armed for the Cruise, touched at a small Port. 1758 
J. Buake Mar. Syst. 64 [fthey are sent to sea on a foreign 
voyage, or cruize. 1/a?, A cruise round the coast. 

b. /ransf. and fig. 

1751 SuotietT Per. Pa. xiv, ‘What, you are on a cruise 
for a post, brother ‘Trickle, arn't ye?’ 1837 W. Irvine 
Caft. Bonnevifle \. 118 ‘Yo prosecute their cruise in the 
wilderness. 1879 Lp. Duxnaves in 19¢h Cent. July 58 We 
started off to lake a litile cruise round the edge of the 
barren... Cruising is performed on land as well as at sea. 

Cruiser (kri‘z91). Also 7 crosier), 8 cruzer, 
7-9 eruizer. [f. Cruise v. + -ER1, or immed. a. 
Du. drarser: cf. also F. cro’seur (ship and captain), 
rrotstere a cruise 16y6 in Jal), crnising ground, 
cruising fleet.] A person or a ship that 
cruises ; sfec. a war-ship commissioned to cruise 
for protection of commercc, pursuit of an enemy’s 
ships, capture of slavers, etc. In 18th c. com- 
monly applied to privateers. Now, in the British 
Navy, a class of war-ships specially constructed for 
cruising. 

1679 (3, R. tr. Boyatuan's Theat, World . 302 Forty 
Ships which he took from the Crosiers (? croisers] or hae 
1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 3061 1 They have at present 6 Frigats 
abroad, with some other Cruisers, 1723 De For Col. Jack 
(1840) 191 A French cruiser or privatcer of twenty-six guns. 
1757 J. Lino Lett. Navy Pref. 8 A few cruizers.. would 
have inade us imasters of the Mediterranean. 1851 D1xon 
IV, Peun ii. (1872) 9 ‘The boldest cruiser in that section of 
the. fleet. 1868; Durr Po Surv, 110 ‘The efforts. .made 
by our cruisers in these Seas to pnt down the Slave trade. 
Jig. 1698 Farquuar Love § Bottle iv. iii, Ha! There's 
a stately cruiser (a woman]; I must give her one chase. 

Cruisie, Cruisken, var. of Crusir. CrUskYN. 

Cruive (kriv). Forms: 5 crufe, 5-6 cruif‘e, 
5-8 cruve, 8 crove, 4- cruive. [Originally 
Scotch (pronounced kidv, krvv’, and retaining its 
Se. spelling in sense 4, in whieh it has passed 
into legal and general use. The various forms 
point to an original *créf-, of which nothing seems 
to beknown. In senses 3 and 2, Croo and crurve 
are synonymous: cf. also Crew *. Sense 4 sug- 
gests connexion with corve, Corr and its family.] 

1. A hovel, cabin. Sv. 

c14gso Henryson Fubles, Wolf 4 Lamb (Bannatyne 
Poems), The pure husband hes nocht But cote and crufe, 
upone a clout of land. 1725 Ramsay Gent, Sheph, v. iii, 
I that very day Frae Roger's father took my little crove 
[re love}. 

2. A pen for live stock, esf. a pig-sty. Se. 

3575 Bacrour /'ract, 588 Gif thair be ony swine cruivis 
biggit on the fore-gait. 1597 Skene De Verb. Sign. s.v. 
Crefira, Ilara porcorum, ane cruife, or ane swines cruif 
..quhilk in sum auld buikes is called ane Stye. 1883 
Longinan’s Mag, Apr. 648 The neighbours lean over the 
sow’s ‘cruive * or sly, 

3. A kitchen-garden cnelosure. Ordvey.) 

1876 D. Gorrie Sumo. & Wiut, in Orkneys v. 160 Plant’e 
cruives—deserted cottage kitchen- gardens. 

4. A coop or enclosure of wickernwork or spars 
placed in tide-ways and openings in weirs, asa trap 
for salmon and other fish. 

14.. Se. Stat. 1. 469 AI pai pat hes cruffis [creas] or 
fyschingis .. or mylnys in watteris quhar the se cumis 
and gangis. 1599 A. Hume //yamnes, Day Estival, The 
salmon out of cruives and creels Uphailed into scouts, 1609 
Skene Neg. Way. Treat. 139 To execut the Acts of Parlia- 
ment made anent Salmond fishing, and cruves. 1769 Pes- 
sant Jour Scot. 1771) 117 Beneath are some cruives, or 
weurs, to take Salmon in. 1834 Menwin Angler in Wales 
I. 330 The pool .. is too shallow for salmon, who run into 
the cruives, 1862 .fcf 25-6 Int. c. 97 $ 6 (6) General 
regulations with respect to.. The constiuction and use of 
cruives. ay 

Cruize, Cruizie, var. Cruise, CRUsIE. 

Cruk(e, obs. form of Crook. 

Crule v. Obs.: sce CRAWL. 

+Crull, 2. Os. Also crul, crol(le. [MF., 
corresp. to Frics. 4: 0//, &rull, MDa. crul, MG. 
sth ec.) Aru? curly: sec Grimm &:o//, Not re- 
corded in OF; cf, Curt.) Curly. 

ex300 A. Als. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. ¢ 1386 Cuaccer Pro/. 81 A yong Squier. With Iokhes 


crulle as they were leyd in presse, — .Wi/fer’s T. 128 
Crul (zt. ». crol, crull, crutle] was his heer. 


Cruller (krolas). US. [app. a. Du. eruller, 
f. crullen to curl: cf. EFris. 4ri//er eurl, pay er- 
curl, 1.G. kroll-koken wafcr-cakes.}) A eake eut 
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CRUMB. 


1218 


from deugh containing eggs, butter, sugar, etc., , adj.: OE. cvtmd = OFris. ramb E¥ris. krum, 


twisted or curled into various shapes, and fried to 
crispness in lard or oil. 

1818 W. Irvine Sketch-Bk., Leg. Sleepy Hollow, The 
doughty dough-nut..tbe crisp and crumbling cruller. 1866 
Howe ts Vevet. Life vi, A species of cruller, fried in oil, 
wbich has all seasons for its own. 1890 G. Ruomani 
Royal Baker (N.Y.) 8 [Recipe]. ; 

Crum, var. of CrumB a. and v.2 Obs. 

Crumb, crum (krvin)\,sé. Forms: 1 cruma, 
3-6 cromme, 3-7 crumme, 4-6 crome, 5 crom, 
crume, erwme, 5-5 crowm(e, 6 crumbe, 7 
crumm, s—crum, 7- crumb. [OE. cra masc., 
related to MDu. crime f., Du. 2ruim, MLG. &rome, 
LG. £76me, mod.Ger. £rwme, these having the vowel 
long. The ulterior derivation is obscure. The 
merely graphic 6 began to be added in the 16th c.; 
but cz continued to be the prevalent form to the 
end of the 18th c., and is recognized in 19th c. 
Dictionaries, Johnson has crzwm, cremb. 

The 6 probably appeared first in the derivative c?sle 
(where it has also invaded tbe pronunciation), after words 
of F. origin like /onble; there was also the apparent 
analogy of OE. words like dx, where 6 was retained in 
the spelling, though no longer pronounced: cf. ¢/:1176.] 

1. A small particle of bread (or other friable 
food), such as breaks or falls off by rubbing, etc. 

c975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xv. 27 Welpas ek etab of cro- 
mum be be fallep of beode. c100e Ags. Gosp. ibid. Pa 
liwelpas etad of pam crumum. a 11x00 Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
330/13 Wica cruma. c1200 Orm1N 1474 Laf batt iss wibpu- 
tenn crummess. 1303 R. Brunne Handl, Syne 6645 To 
ete hys fylle of be crummes. ¢ 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 59 
Acrumme of breed. c1450 Sf. Cuthbert (Surtees) 6758 All 
Northumbirlande prouynce He thoght as croms of bred to 
mynce. 1547 Ordre of Communion, We be not woorthie..to 
gather up the cromes under thy table. 1568 Bisce (Bishops’) 
Mark vii. 28 The childrens crumbes. 1632 SANDERSON 
12 Serm, 472 Every crumme we put in our mouthes. 1797 
3eEwicK Brit. Birds (1847) I. 157 He hops round tbe house, 
picks up the crumbs. 1829 G. R. Gieic Chelsea Pensroners 
(1840) 207 A few crums which remained in our havresacks. 
1849 James Woodman xi, We feed it with the crumbs from 
our table. . 

b. A small particle of anything; a grain, as of 
dust. Ods. exc. dal. 

1387 Trevisa //igden (Rolls: IV. 399 Was neuere founde 
gobet nober cromme. ¢ 1470 Harpinc Chroxz. cxxiv. xii, 
{He] .. for his workes and buyldynges held eche crome. 
1s60 P, Waitenorne tr. Macchiavelli’s Arte of Warre 
(1573) Litle peeces or crummes of pitche. 1642 FULLER 
Holy & Prof. St. v. iv. 369 To leave no crumme of dust 
behind. 1655 H. VaucHan Silex Sc7nt. 1. 92 (Burial of 
Infant) Softly rest all thy Virgin-Crums! 1883 STEVENSON 
Treas. [si wi. xiv. (1886) 114 His eye.. gleaming like a 
crumb of glass. 

2. jig. A very small particle or portion (of 
something immaterial), a ‘scrap’. 

@ 1535 Fisuer I’ks. (1876) 408 [Not] one crum of merit. 
1541 Barnes /i”&s. (1573) 225 Some cromme of charitie within 
them. 1652 Fuccer Horthies, Berks., R. of Wallingford, 
This their clock gathering up the least crume of time. 1719 
D'Urrey Pills V. 76 To beg Some Crumbs of Comfort. 
1801 Scott Let. toG., Elfys 11 May, I think I could give 
you some more crumbs of information were I at home. 
1890 Dict. Nat. Brog. XXII. 339 Claverhouse’s only crumb 
of comfort was that he saved tbe standards. 

3. The inner part of a loaf, not hardened in 
baking, and capable of being easily crumbled; 
the soft part of bread. Opposed to crzsd. 

61430 Piler. Lyf Manhode 1. xii. (1869) 25, 1 entermeted 
me neuere to make cruste ne cromme. ¢ 1440 Anc. Cookery 
in Househ. Ord. (1790) 441 Pare away the cruste, and stepe 
the crome invynegur. 1605 SHaxs. Lear t.iv.217 He that 
keepes nor crust nor crum, 1726 Leon: Alberte’s Archit. 
I. 32a, Make them thin, that they may haye the more 
Crust and the less Crum. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 174 Taking the bread 3 crust and 2 crumb. 

b. ¢ransf. Loosened and crumbled earth. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) I. 16 It will 
give as much mould, or crumb, in the harrow, as any other 
furrow, 188x Wuirenrap //ops 45 There sbould be a good 
ulth, or crumb, at least a foot deep. 

ec. slang. Plumpness. Cf. CremMy 3. 

1844 Dickens Aart, Chuz. xxix, ‘Too much crumb, you 
know’, said Mr. Bailey; ‘ too fat, Poll.’ 

+4. Phr. Zo gather (or pick) up one’s crumbs : 
to ‘pick up’ or recover strength or health ; to im- 
prove in condition. Ods. exc. dial, 

1588 A. Incram in Hakluyt Joy. HI. 11. 130 Our men 
heganne to gather vp their crums and to recouer some 
better strength. c 1645 Howe tt Lett. 2 Feb. an. 1621 Thank 
God, I..ain recovering and picking up my crums apace. 
1840 R. H. Daxa Before Mast xxvii, [He] had ‘picked up his 
crumbs ’..and [was] getting strength and confidence daily. 
1888 IV. Sonicrset Word-bk.s.v., A person or animal im- 
proving in appearance is said to be picking up his crumbs. 

5. Comb., as crumb-catching ppl. adj.; erumb- 
brush, a brush for sweeping crumbs from a table; 
crumb-cloth, a cloth Jaid under a table to catch 
the crumbs and keep the carpet clean; sometimes 
laid over the greater part of a carpet. 

1607 WALKINGTON Oft. Glass Fip. Ded. 2 3b, Sycophants 
and crum-catching parasites. 1843 Mrs. Cartyce Left. I. 
1,6 The crumb cloth of the library. 1864 Exiz. A, Murray 
#:, Norman\.6 A rich carpet, covered by a linen crumb- 
cloth. 1884 Hucw Coxway in Lng. Instr. Mag. Dec. 
175 1 Whittaker came in with the crumb brush. 

+ Crumb, crum, «. Ods. cxc. dial. 


Also 4 
croume, gy dza/, crum, crom. 


[A common WG, 


-mme), OS. crumb (MLG. &krum, -mme, LG. 
Arumm); MDu. cromp, -be, crom m (Da. krom), 
OHG. chrump, -be (MHG. kraump, -be,G.16-17th c. 
krumb, mod.G. krumm, Upper G. dial. Aram p) 
crooked :—OTeut. type *4rz26o-, {. Rrinzb-, kramb, 
krumb-to press, squeeze, compress: see CRAMP 5/, | 
Cf. also Irish crén1, Welsh crom, crooked, bent. 
This adj., so important in G. and Du., has had 
very little development in Eng., its place being 
taken by the kindred Crump; it survives to a slight 
extent dialectally as crm, crom crooked, and in 
the derivatives cz zz, crom vb. (see CRUMB vw.’ , 
cromsler, crummie g.v.) Crooked. 

atroo Afisc. Glosses in Wr.-Wiilcker 514/14 Obunca ba 
crumban. ¢1200 OrMIN 9207 9 all batt ohbt iss wrang 4 
crumb shall effnedd beon 4 rihhtedd. c1g2g Sexnyn Sag. 
(Wr.) 2477 With a lytil croume knyfe. 1866 Grecor Bunf- 
shire Gloss.(Philol. Soc.), Co, crooked : as ‘the man [has] 
a crom finger’. Very frequently prefixed, as cros-tact 
(-toed’, crom-jingert, crom-leggit, 1878 Cuimberld. Gloss., 
Crum-horw t. 

Crumb, crum (krzm),v.! Forms: 5 croume, 
5-6 crumm.e, crume, crome, 6 cromme, 6-7 
erum, 7-crumb. [f. Crump sé. There was an 
earlier umlaut form CRIM (:—crymman), cream, 
still in dialect use.] 

1. ¢rans. To break down into crumbs or small 
fragments, reduce to crumbs. Now zare. 

01430 Piler. Lyf Mankode w. xxxiii. (1869) 194 As me 
pouhte, she bar mete croumed vp on parchemyn. 1565 
Jewel. Repl. Harding (1611) 487 Into how small mites the 
Bread may be crummed. 1583 HottyBanp Campo di Fior 
201 Heate them. .before you crume in the bread. a 1625 
FLetcHer Voxs. Thomas iw. iv, Crumb not your bread 
before you taste your porridge. 1882 IVorc. Exhib. Catal. 
iii. 38 Machine for crumbing bread. 

+ 2. intr. To fall into crumbs; to crumble. Ods. 

1s62 J. Hevwoop Prov. §& Epigr. (1867) 64 A mud wall.. 
Cracketb and crummeth in peeces. 1580 Nortu Plutarch 
(1676) 493 Ground .. that .. being troden on, crummeth like 
white lime. 18.. Soutuey (F. Hall). 

3. trans. To put crumbs into or over; to thicken 
or cover with crumbs. 

[See Crim v.] 1579 Futke Heskins’ Parl. 377 As for his 
bare bread, let him Pepe to crome his pottage. 1669 Dryv- 
pen Weld Gallant 1. ii, Last night good Mrs. Bibber.. 
crumm’d me a mess of gruel. 1684 Bunyan Prler. u. 133 
A Dish of Milk well crumbed. 1864 Mrs. H. Woop 7re«. 
Hold IX}. ix. 131 To see a sweettread egged and crumbed. 

Hence Crumbed /7/. a. 

1430 Two Cookery-bks. 55 Melle yt with cromyd Marow, 
& lay on Sugre y-now. 

+Crumb, crum, v.? Ods. exc. dial, Also 5 
crom-in, g da/. crom. [f. Cruupa. Not re- 
corded in OE., but cf. OS. crianban, MLG. hrum- 
men, Du. krommen, OHG. chrumbian, MUG. 
Arumben, G. kritmmen to make crooked, to crook ; 
also MHG. &rzmben, G. dial. kremmen, to become 
crooked, f.the corresponding adj. czzd, see above.] 
trans, To make crooked or curved; to crook, 
bend. 

1490 Promp. Parz. 104 (MSS._K., H.) Cromyn [v. 7. 
crokyn], «co. 1866 Grecor Banffshire Gloss., Crozt, to 
double, to crook. .as ‘the tinker crommt up 's leg’. 

Hence Cru‘mmet, crum’t, crommt ///. a. Sc. 
[G. gekrtimmt], crooked, crooked-horned. 

1789 D. Davipson Seasons 51 (Jam.) Spying an unco 
crummet beast. 1866 Grecor Banffshire Gloss., Crommt, 
crooked 3 [also] same as crz077¢. 


+ Cru'mblable, @z. Ods. rare. 
+-ABLE.] =CRUMMABLE, q.v. 

Crumble .krv-mb'l), sé. 7zare. Also 6 crom- 
ble. [In sense 1, app. dim. of crumb: cf. Du. 
hruimel, LG. kromel, MG. kriimel (:—*krumila), 
sinall crumb. In sense 2 treated as vbl. sb. from 
CRUMBLE v.] 

1. A small or tiny crumb of anything friable; a 
particle of dust, etc. Obs. or dial. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach’s Hush. wu. (1586) 146 b, They 
so shake the milke, as they sever the thinnest parte of it 
from the thicke, wbich at the first gather together in little 
crombles. 1646 J. Matnxe Sermon (1647) 19 This diversity 
of Tongues at first broke the world into the severall crum- 
bles and portions of men. 1704 in Pit, Trans. XXY. 
1552 Lhe Powder or Crumbles of ‘em is what we cal! Bik- 
stone, 1820 CLare Poems, Rural Life (1821\ 43 Vhou shalt 
eat of the crumbles of bread to thy fill. 

2. Crumbling substance ; anything of crumbling 
consistency ; fine débris. 

1860 Hawtiorxe Aart. Fans (1879) 1. xx. 203 She had 
trodden lightly over the crumble of old crimes. 1883 Jrr- 
FERIES Story of my Hearti. 5 Vhe crumble of dry chalky 
earth I took up and let fall through my fingers. 

Crumble kro‘mb’l),v. Forms: a. 5 kremele, 
6 erymble, 6-8 crimble; 8. 6 cromble, croom- 
ble, 6- crumble. [The current form crumble is 
known only from late in the 16th c.; being evi- 


(f. CuusBLe v, 


dently an assimilation to cmb, crumbly, etc. of | 


the earlier cxymble, crimble, the-type being an OE. 
*crymelen (:—*hrumilén), f.crama crumb: cf. prec. 
So Du. Arutmelen, G. kriimeln, LG. krémeln to 
crumble. ] 


CRUMENAL. 


1. ¢rans. To break down into small crumbs; to 
reduce to crumbs or small fragments. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorunt (1862) 36 Kremelyd sewet of schepe. 
1570 Levins Aanip, 1322 To crimble, comminnere. 1577 
Haxmer Axnc. Eccl. Hist, (1619) 118 Commanded him to 
crimble or soke it. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T.1.7 
Bread must be distributed, not cruinbled. 1796 Mrs 
GiassE Cookery xiv. 214 You may crumble white bread 
instead of biscuit. 1853 PHittrrs Rivers Vorksh. i, 8 
Moisture softens and crumbles the shale. S 

b. To strew or scatter as crumbs. 

1547 Booroe Prev. Health cvi. 40b, Crymble them into 
a pynt of read wyne. 1803 Frail. Excurs. Swiss Land- 
scapes, While cabins, single or in clusters, have been crumbled 
over it. 

ec. fig. 

1632 G. Hersert Church Porch xii, O crumble not away 
thy souls fair heap. 1667 Poote Dyal. berw. Protest. & 
Pafpist (1735) 81 You are crumbled into a thousand Sects. 
1780 Burke Sf. Econ. Reform Wks. 1842 1. 240 To avoid 
frittering and crumbling down the attention. 1870 Farrar 
IVyta. Hist. ii. (1871) 75 Sufficient..to crumble the niythical 
theory of miracles into the dust. 

2. zuxtr. To fall asunder in small crumbs or par- 
ticles ; to become pulverized. 

1577-87 HottnsHeo Chron. 11. 1137/2 Bulworks, whereof 
the hlling..did crimble awaie. 1577 B. Gooce Heresback's 
1insb. \. (1586) 32 The bread is very drye, and croombleth 
lyke Sand or Ashes. @ 1624 Be. M. Smita Sermz. (1632) 14 
Shall it not breake and crimble betweene your fingers? 1697 
Evetys Nasztsim, Introd. 2 Marbles with their deepest in- 
scriptions crumble away. 1703 T. N. City §& C. Purchaser 
256 Their (stones’] edges crimble off. 1816 Keatixce ‘raz’. 
(1817) 1, 224 The earth crumbled under our horses’ feet. 1875 
Bryce Holy Kom, Emp. xix. (ed. 5) 358 Ready to crumble 
at a touch, 

Jig. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. v. xi. 404 They [the 
Donatists] crumbled into severall divisions amongst them- 
selves, 1868 Freeman Norwe. Cong. (1876) 11. vii. r20 His 
influence was crumbling away. 

Crumbled (kra‘mb’ld), f/. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED1.] Reduced to minute crumbs or fragments ; 
pulverized, disintegrated. 

¢ 1420 [yee CRUMBLE. 1]. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. vit. 468 The 
crumbled earth. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. (1856) 155 
Four circular mounds. .of the crumbled lime-stones. 

Crumblement (krmmb’lmént’. vare. [f. as 
prec. +-MENT.] Crumbling, crumbled condition. 

1858 Brownine Ang § Bk. 1. 676, 1..turned it over, and 
recognised, For all the crumblement, this abacus. 

Crumblet, crumlet (krvmlét). sare. [f. 
CRUMB s6.+-LET.] A little crumb. 

1609 C. Butter fez. AZo. (1634)49 Small crumlets of wax 
. fallen from the broken Combs. 1830 Jenner Joa Kohn, 
My board shall plenteously be spread With crumblets of the 
nicest bread. — 

Cru‘mbliness. [f. CRumBLY+ NESs.] The 
quality of being crumbly. 

1807 Soutney Esfriel/a's Lett, 11.70 The dust, and the 
crumbliness of age. : 

Crumbling (kromblin), v7. sb. [-1se}.] 

1. The action of the verb CruMBLE. 

a 1655 Vines Lord's Supp. (1677 292,1 naturally abhor the 
crumbling of Scripture into crumbs. 18x0 SouTHEY A chawza 
11. xv, He heard tbe crumbling of the pile. 

2. concr. ( pl.) Crumbled particles, débris. 

1660 Burney Képé. Awpov (16511 96 That Royal David .. 
gathers up the crumblings of it. 1855 Swixsurne 4 ¢talant.z 
2231 As light dust and crumbling» from mine urn. 

Crumbling, 4//. 2. [-1nc2.] That crum- 
bles ; breaking into small particles. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach's [7 usb. 11. (1586-86b, [That the 
ground] may be mellowed and made crumbling. 1697 Dry- 
DEN Virg. Georg. 1. 139 The crumbling Clods. 1769 Gray 
Frnt. of Tour 5 Oct. A mass of crumbling slate. 1861 
Hucurs Tom; Brown at Oxf. i. 11889) 6 A venerable old 
front of crumbling stone fronting tbe street. 

Crumbly (krembli), 2. lorms: 6 cromely, 
7 erumly, 8 crumbley, 7- crumbly. [The 
16-17th c. forms crome-ly,crtm-ly,imply formation 
from CRUMB sé. +-LY1; later pronunciation asso- 
ciates it with CRUMBLE v. and -y.] +a. Crumb- 
like; incrumbs. b. That crumbles easily ; having 
a tendency to crumble; triable. 

1523 Fitzuers. “xsd. § 100 It wyll .. waxe whyte, and 
cromely lyke a pomis. 1616 SurFL. & Marku. Country 
Farme 399 If they find not the earth of their new lodging so 
light and crumly. 1764 Haptey in Phil, Trans. LIV. 7 
The pitch,. was crumbly and soft. 1860 HawtHorne Alard. 
Faun iii, Hewn..out of a dark-red, crumbly stone. 

Crumby ikrv-mi), 2. [f. Crump sd.+-y. The 
earlier spelling was Crummy, which is retained in 
some senses. ] 

1. Of the nature of crumb: see Crummy 2. 

1767 Byron's Voy. 134 [Bread fruit] when gathered green. 
and roasted. .has its inside soft, tender, white, and cruinty, 
like bread. 

2. Full of crumbs; strewed with crumbs. 

1731 Baivey, vol. Il, Crznmy. 1739 Wactrote Let. fo hk. 
IVest 20 July, Round a littered table, in a cruinby room. 
1873 Mrs. WHItNey Ofhex Girls (1876) 153 Vable cloths left 
. dragging and crumby. 

Crume, obs. form of Crum. 

+Cru'menal. O?s. rare. [f. L. cruména 
purse.] Used by Spenser and by Henry More, 
app. in sense ‘ purse’ or ‘ pouch’. 

1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. Sept. 119 The fat oxe, that wont 
ligge in the stall, Is now fast stalled in her{=their] crumen- 
all. 1647 H. More Song of Soudi. ut xtx, Thus cramthey 
their wide-gaping Crumenall. 


CRUMMABLE. 


Crumernically, adv. Awmorotus nonce-wi. [f. 
L. crtzména purse.] In relation to the purse. 

1825 CoteriocEe Lett., Convers, etc. 11. xl. 178 A Work .. 
in which I am greatly interested, morally and crumenically. 

Crumlet: see CRUMBLET. 


Crummable (krvmab’l), @. rare. [f. cum, 
CrumB v.t + -aBLe.} That can be crumbled ; 
friable. 

16rzr Cotcr., Hsiniable, crummable, crumblable. 
in ‘odd 1818, and in mod. Dicts.] 

Crummet, ffl. a. Sco: sec CRUMB v.2 


Crummie, crummy (krv-mi), 5d. (@.) Sc. and 
north, Also 8 cromie. [f. crm, CrumB a. 
crooked + -¢e=-y4 dim. and denominative, as in 
blacky, brownie, cowidie, doddie, etc.) 

A. sb. 1. A cow with ‘crumpled’ or crooked 
horns ; often a kind of proper name for any cow. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Alisc. (1733) I. 111 My Cromie is a 
useful cow. a1774 Fercusson Drink Eclogne Poems 
(845) 52 Crummie nae mair for pes hand will crune. 
1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. ii, The crummie drank withoul 
silting down. 1876 D. Gornie Susi, iu Orkneys 1. 39 Old 
inen leading highboned crummies equally grave. 

2. A staff with a crooked head. 

1808-25 JamiFSON, Crumunie-staff, crinuutie-stick. 1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. .111 The carlins coost their 
crumunies til't, Sae vauntingly Ihey vapour'd. 

B. adj. Having crooked or crumpled horns. 

1878 Cuubrid. Gloss., Crummy, crum-horn't, \having] 
horns lurned lowards the eyes. 

Cru‘mmock. ‘Sc. [f. as prec., with dim. suffix 
-ocK ; perh. after Gael. crémag any little crooked 
thing, dim. of cvém crooked, bent.] = prec. (in 
both senses). 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Shef.u.i,4 And sauld your crummock 
and her bassand quey. 1790 Burns Yas o' Shanter 161 
Wither'd beldams..Lowping an’ flinging on a crummock. 

Crummy (krv mi), 2. [f. crm, Cruse sd. +-Y. 
Cf. also CrumBy.] 

+1. Crumbly, friable. Ods. 

1567 Martet Gr. Forest 69 [The Adder] loueth..to eate 
crummie and dryearth. 161z Cotcr., Court ex paste, short, 
crummie. ill cleauing logether. 1745 BrapLey Fam, Dict, 
s.v. Waters, A quanlily of crummy Earth, 

2. Like or of the nature of the crumb of bread, 
as distinguished from the crust. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xiv. 26 Breade.. 
neyther lo crustie nor locrummie. 1707 Curtos, tn Hush. 
“& Gard. 255 The crummy part of a hot Loaf. 1844 Dickens 
Mart, Chung. viii, A slack-baked, crummy quartern [loaf]. 

3. sfang. Plump, full-figured: usually said of 
women. Also b. Comely, pretty. ¢. Having 
well-filled pockets, rich. 

1718 Motteux Qyixr. 1. 


(Hence 


un. vi, A well-iruss’d, round, 
crummy, strapping Wench. 2748 Dycue Dict., Craommy, 
full of crumb; also fat, rich, plump, or fleshy. 1768 Buys 
Terms of Art, Crummy (Figuratively), plump or fleshy. 
*A Crummy Lass’. 1827 A. Fonsianque Eng. under 7 
Administ, (1837) 1..40 We would..much rather find the 
whole House Jof Lords] in rich, eiarany widows, than Tet 
them meddle with our bread. 1861 H. Kincstey Hillyars 
& Burtons (Farmer), ‘You're crummy .. Bul you ain't what 
I'd call fat.’ 1877 NW’, Line. Gloss., Cruminy, fat, in good 
condition. 

+4. Obs. spelling of Crumy 2. 

+ Crump, ¢@.! and 5d.! Obs. Also 7 cromp. 
(OE. crump = ONG. chrumph, MUG. &runcpf, 
a by-form, prob. intensive, of OF. crib, OHG. 
chrumb (see CRUMB a.’, which has largely sup- 
planted the simpler form. There is however a 
long gap in the history during the ME. period, 
and it is possible that the 16th c. crzmp resulted 
from analysis of crtwmp-back, crump-footed, etc., 
where crumped. crumpt, was in earlier use. For 
the etymological affinities of the group see Note to 
Cramp sh.!] 

A. adj. 1. Creoked: said chiefly of the body 
or limbs from deformity, oid age, or disease. 

@ 800 Corpus Gloss. 1411 Obuncacrump. ¢ 1050 O. £. Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 459 Odunca crump. 1591 SyLvESTER Diu 
Bartas 1. iii. (1641) 21 2 All those steep mountains.. Under 
first Waters their crump shoulders hid. 16sz Gatcre 
Magastrom. 186 Cromp shoulders. 1656 W. D. tr. Com- 
entus' Gate Lat, Uni. ? 287 A crump-back, swoln throat, 
andany bunch whatsoever, caus deformitie. 
Pills 1. 34 Bowing low with her back-bone crump. 

2. Comd., as crump-back sé., a hunch-back, a 
crook-back ; cramp-backed, -footed, -shouldered, etc. 

(Cf. Ger. combinations in Arvmin-, as krumiufusz, kro. 
Siissig, Du. krom., as kront-voct, krom-voctigh (Kilian).] 

1542 Upatr Erasi. A poph. 223, Croumpe shouldreed, 
shorte necked. 1599 WitHats Dict. 96/1 Crumpe-footed, 
Joripes. a1661 HWoryvpay Yrvenal x. 191 Ne’re contract 
With one throat-swoln, gor-be!lied, or crump-back'd. 1661 
Lovece //ist. Anim. & Alin. 153 It helps crump-backs. 
17s tr. Cless D’Annoy's Wks, 370 She was Hunch-back’d 
and Crump-shoulder d both before and behind. 1783 Atns- 
wort Lat. Dict. s.v. Back, Crump backed, grbbosus, 
Aumeris tncurous. 

B. sé. 1. A hunch or hump on the back. rare. 

1659 Torriano, Scvfyvo, a bunch, a crump, a krob upon 
ones back 

2. A crooked person, a hunch-back. 

1698 VanBRUGH .%sop it. i, Esop..that piece of defor- 
mity | that monster! that crump! /éid. ut.i, If I stand 
to hear this crump preach a little longer, I shall be fool 
enough perhaps to be bubbled out of my livelihood. 


1719 D’'UrFey © 
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D'Urery /’ré/s 1.78 Tho’ the Crump too thal Season, Gol 
Bruges and Ghent by ‘I'reason. ¢1765 Fitovn Vartarian 
T. (1785) 43/2 Nohoud..pul only one of the crumps into 
his sack. 

Crump (kromp’, 2.2 Sc. and north, [A parallel 
form of Crimp a. 1; having app. associations with 
Cremp v.2, and with Crumrvie. Cf. Cras sd.1] 
Brittle or friable under the teeth, casily ‘crumped’. 

1787 Burns //oly Farr vii, And farls bak’d wi’ butter, 
Fu’ crump that day. 2821 Wiccan If. Aiding Gloss. (¥.. 
I). S.), Crump, crimp, hard, brittle, crumbling. « 3845 
Forny Voc. £. Auglia, Crump, crumpy ..casily breaking 
under the leeth. 1878 Cumbrid. Gloss., Crump, brittle ; 
crumbling. 

+ Crump, s/.2 Oés. <A variant of Cramp 56.1 

©1460 Towneley lyst. 308 There I stode on my stumpe I 
stakerd that stownde : ‘here chachid I the cruinpe, yel 
helde I my grounde IIalfe nome. 

iF Crump, sb.3 Obs. (Cf. Crimp sd.1) 

a1joo B. kh. Dict. Cant. Crew, Crimp, one that helps 
Sollicilors to Affidavil men, and Swearers, and Dail, who 
for a sinall Sum will be Bound or Swear for any Body. 1725 
in New Cant. Dict, 

Crump, 54.4 dia/. or collog. [f. Crump v.? 3.] 
A hard hit, given with brisk or abrupt effect. 

1850-60(In use at Cricket]. 1879 Famieson’s Dict., Crimp, 
asmarl blow. Clydesdale. 189: Farmer Slany Dict., Cramp 
(Winchester College’, a hard hit; a fall. 

+Crump, v.! Ods. [f. Crump a. or its source : 
sce Crimp v.! and Cramp sé.!_ Cf. also G. dial. 
krummen, krumpen, Du. krommen, to become 
crooked, to crook, Avwmpfen to shrivel, shrink up, 
which are similarly related to G. Aram, Arumpf 
adj. Also the transitive Artimmen, kriimpen, 
krumpfen: sec Grimm.] 

1. ¢xtr. To draw itself into a curve, curl, curl up. 

¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. 11.115 in Pol, Sougs (Camden) 
329 Summe bereth croune of acolite for the crumponde crok. 
1605 B. Joxson Vo/pone v. ii, Bul your Clarissimo, old 
round-backe, he Will crumpe you | =¢o or for you], like a 
hog-louse, with the louch. : : 

2. trans. (and veff.) To bend (a thing) into a 
curve, crook, curl up. 

1480 [see Crumrep]. 4 

1743 Parsons in PAil, Trans. XLII, 535 He turns his 
Tail to the Wall, and, exlending his hind Legs asunder, 
crumps himself up. 12818 Keats Extracts from Opera, A 
careless nurse.. May have crump! ae a pair of Dian’s legs, 
And warpt the ivory of a Juno’s neck. 

3. fig. ?To ruffle, disturb, 

1656 Heryuin Surv. Frauce 158 Who being so often 
lroubled and cruinped by them have little cause to afford 
them a liking. Le 

Crump (krymp), v.2. [A word imitating the 
sound made in eating moderately firm and ‘ short’ 
substances, or in walking over slightly compressed 
snow, greater firmness and less brittleness being 
implied than in the use of craznch or critsh. 
There is possibly some association with Crump 
a.2; cf. also CRUMPLE uv. 6.] ¢ravs. and intr. 

1. To eat with an abrupt but somewhat dulled 
sound; applied esp. to horses or pigs when feeding. 

1646 H. More Pref. lerses in 3. ltal’s Poems, A Pig, 
that roots In Jury-land or crumps Arabick roots. 3760 Miss 
Tatsot in Lett. w. diss Carter 11808) 484 ‘I'wo years ago 
I could as easily have eat an Elephant asa sea biscuit, which 
I now crumpagain very comfortably. @ 1825 Foray, Cru, 
to eal anything brittle or crimp. 1827 CLarr Sieph. Cal. 
Aug. 74 The restless hogs will..crump adown the mellow 
and the green. [1878 Cumilrid. Gloss., Cruinp, Ihe sound of 
horses’ leeth when eating.] ; 

2. Applied to the sound made by the feet in 
crushing slightly frozen snow; and to the action 
which produces it. Cf. CrumrLe v. 6. 

1789 D. Davipson Seasons 133(Jam.) To the pliant fool 
..the grassy path crumps sonorous. /é/d. 151 Close upon 
her snow-cap'd haunt..watchful lest his crumping tread 
Should her untimely rouse. 1820 Clare Poems Rural 
Life, Addr. to Plenty, And upon the crumping snows 
Stanips, in vain, to warm his toes. 

3. Vo strike with a brisk or abrupt effect. 

(There is a certain analogy of manner between this and 
the prec. senses. } 

1850-60 |In use at Cricket]. 1879 Jasteson's Dics., 
Crump, to smack, to thwack, as ‘he’s crumpit my  croun 
wi’ his stick", 1889 Boy's Own Paper 4 May 496/1 Let me 
see The way well pitched up balls tocrump. 1892 Sa/. Rez. 
2 Jan. 12/2 We could slog to square-leg, or crump to the off. 

Crump-back: sce Crump a.« 


+ Crumped, crumpt, #//. a. Ods. 
Cremp v.!} Curved, crooked. 

1480 Caxton Ozvtd's Alef. xt. xviii, A fowle..that hath a 
crnmped bill. 1600 Heywoop #dz. /I’, u.v. iii, Richard, 
Ill sit upon thy cruinped shoulder. 1659 Torrtano /é:/. 
Diet., Scrignito, crumpt, or hunch-backt as a Camel. 

Comb, Crumpt-shouldered, round-shouldercd. 

1603 Hottann Plutarch's Mor. 667 A sonne, who was 
crumpt-shouldred and bunch-backed. 

Crumper, s/. dial. or colloy. [f. Crump v.? 3.) 
A ‘whopper’, ‘whacker’, ‘thumper’; also a 
‘thumping’ lie, a ‘cracker’. 

1855 E. Wavcu Birtle Carter's T.. Lanc. Life 1857 24 
There’s some crumpers amoon th’ lot. 1881 Miss Brapnox 
«ls6h, ix. tor You told me your father was a grocer in 
Oxford Street. Was not that what school-boys call a 
ecrumper? 

Crumpet \kro‘mpét). Also7 -it. [Not known 
till late wm i7thc.; Wyclif has however crompid 


(app. f. 


CRUMPLE. 


cake as a rendcring of faganam, which may be the 
antecedent of the naine : 

1382 Wycue /.r. xxia. 23 A cake of aloof, a crusted cake 
spreynde with oyle, a crompid cake, of the leepe of therf 
looues [1388 a tender cake of o loof, spreynde with oile, 
paast sodun in watir and afler fried in Hits of the panyer of 
therf looues ; Vulgate forfamgue pants unius, crustulam 
conspersam oleo; laganum de canistro azymormu\, 

Crumpid here app. means ‘curled up, bent into a curve 
(see Crump v.!, Crumeep) as is usual with thin cakes baked 
on a griddle or iron plate ; cf. Cakutter. ‘The crunipet is not 
necessarily the same now as when it was first so called.] 

+1. A thin griddle cake; in quets. nade of buck- 
wheat meal. Ods. 

1694 Wrstmacotr Script, Herb, (1695) 220 They make 
Cakes of it (Buck Wheat]..as they do Oat-cakes, and call 
it Crumpil. 1830 Withering’s Brit. Plants ied. 7) UL. 649 
Jootn,, It [buck-wheat meal], ts made into thin cakes in 
Shropshire and other parts of England, called crumpits. 

{Not in Miss Jackson's Séy opshire Word-bk. 1879.] 

2. A soft cake made of flour, Veaten egg, milk, 
and barm or baking-powder, mixcd into batter, 
and baked on an iron plate. (A’oyal Laker, 1890.) 

1769 Mrs Rarratp Lng. /lonsekpr. (1778) 279 ‘Yo make 
Tea Crumpels. Beal lwoeggs very well, put to them a qnart 
of warm milk and water, and a large spoonful of barm; beat 
in as much fine tlour as will make them rather thicker than 
a common batter. 1827 Hone Every-day Bh. Ul. 1353 
The basket and bell pass .with muffins and crumpets. 1855 
Trotvore Warden viii, Vhere was dry toast and buttered 
loast, muffins and crumpets. 

attrib. 18a5 Hoop Ode to Gt. Unkuown, This is dimpled. 
Like a pale crumpet face, or that is pimpled, 

3. dial, = CRuMPLING sd, 2, CrumPyY sé. 

Cru'mpiness, <da/. [f. Crumry a. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being crumpy. 

1832 J. Witson -Voctes Ix. in Blackw. Mag. Feb. 259 On 
her girdle the gudewife heats into crumpiness a fair farl. 

Crumple, s/. In 7 cromple. (Cf. G. Arwm- 
pel, kriimpel in same sense, f. krwonm, krumb, 
Arump crooked; also CrumPpLe v.J A crushed 
fold or wrinkle produced by compression. 

1607 Dekker Iestw. //oe Wks. 1873 Il. 293 My forehead 
has more cromples then the back part of a counsellors 
gowne. 1773 Geutl. lag. XLIII. 583 The best method 
of taking oul the creases and crumples .. without 
damaging the drawing or colours. 1860 Tynpact Glac. t. 
xxi. 139 An ice-fall, on one side of which I found large 
crumples produced by the pressure. 

+Crumple, 2. O¢s. [f. CrumpLe v.] 
CrumpvLen: chiefly in comb., as crumple-horned 
adj.; crumple-back sé., crook-back. 

1523 Act. 14-5 Hen. V1/1,c.1 White brode wollen clothes 
with crumpil listes. 1685 Stittincri.. Orig. BSrrt. v. 275 
White Crumple-horned Cows. 1842 S.C. Hatt /reland 
II. 395 The long-horned, or crumple-horned. 1851 S. 
Jupp Afargaret 1. i. (1871, 178 She had shown parliahty to 
the crumpleback, Job. 

Crumple (kromp'l, v. Also 4-6 cromple, 
-pyl, -pull. [In form, a dim. and iterative of 
Crump v.!, for the affinities of which see Note to 
Cramp sé.) As OE. y frequently gave later «, 
crumple might arise merely as a later form of 
crymple, crimple ; but the historical evidence does 
not favour this. 

Found firs) in pa. pple, which might belong either to an 
intr. or trans, vb. (cf. withered, faded); see Crumrcen.] 

1. tntr. To become incurved or crushed together ; 
to contract and shrivel up; to become creased or 
wrinkled by being crushed together. 

1528 Pavnet Salernue’s Regi. C itj, Tocrompull to gether 
like parchement cast in the fire. 1577 Stanyuurst Deser. 
fred. tic in Lolinshed 1... 13 Wt [aqua vita:] keepeth and 
preserueth the veines from crumpling. 1633 T. James "oy. 
63 ‘The snow .. crumples and so runnes vpon it selfe, 
that in a few houres it will be fiue or sixe foole thicke. 
1681 H. More £.rf. Dan. vi. 193 Hence it is that men 
crumple so in persecution. 1855 Trotiore Harden vi, 
How..the muslin fluttered and crumpled before Eleanor 
and another nymph were duly seated at the piano. 

2. trans. To crook, bend together, contort; in 
nod. use, ¢sf. by crushing. 

1613 Beaum. & Fi. Honest Man's Fort. u. tii, le would 
have crumpled, curled, and shrunk [z. ». struck] himselfe 
out of the shape of man. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 263 
He sitteth in the wombe crumpled, contracted or bent 
round. 1630 J. Taytor: Water P.) Zrav. Wks. 11. 82 1 The 
fellow was hanged, who being not choaked..did stirre his 
legges, and writhe and crumple his body. 1880 A. R. 
Wanace /sl. Life vi. 86 The effect. .is tocrumple the strata 
and force up certain areas in great contorted masses. 

3. To crush into tregular creases; to ruftle. 

1632 Massincer & Fietp Fatal Dewry w.i, Plague on 
him! how he has crumpled our bands! 4g71x Apptsos 
Spect. No. 130? 2 Sir Roger... exposing his palm .. they 
crumpled it into all shapes and diligently scanned every 
wrinkle. 18as5 tr. De Gen/is’ Mem. t.175 He crumpled 
my gowns, and even torethem. 1838 Lytton A/ice 1. ani, 
‘Don't crumple that searf, Jane’. 

4. To wrinkle the smovth surface of; to corru- 
gate, to crinkle. 

2858 ©. W. Hotmes lat. Breakf-t. ix. (1333) 179, I could 
see her..crumpling the water before her, weather-beaien, 
barnacled. 1860 Macry /’hrs. Geog. Sea in. § 445 The 
Sunbeam has power to wrinkle and crumple the meee of 
the sea by alternate expunsion and coutraction of its 
waters, 

5. To crush (together in an irregularly folded 
state. 

1678 Cupwortu /nfell. Syst. $79 Huddled up, and as it 
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CRUMPLED. 


were crouded and crumpled together. 1862 Sata Sever 
Sons 1. xii. 307 She crumpled the cheque in her hand, and 
walked to the door. } é 

b. Zo crumple up: to shrivel up by compression ; 
to crush together in a contracted or compressed 


state. 

1577 GoocE /feresbach’s Hush. w. (1586) 185 The little 
Worme, or Grubbe. .lieth crumpled up in the Coame. 1602 
Marston Auxtonio’s Rev. 1. v, Are thy moyst entrals 
crumpled up with griefe Of parching miscbiefS? a@ 1682 Sir 
Yt. Browne Plauts Script. Tracts 34 Our Rose of Jericho 
..tbough crumpled and furdled up, yet, if infused in water, 
will swell and display its parts. 1861 HucGHes Jom 
Brown at Oxf. x. (1889) 91 He saw Drysdale crumple 
up the notes in his hand. 

e. cntr. (for ref). 

1858 Sa’. Rev. VI. 90/2 Years crumple up into nothing, 
or extend to vast duration. , 

6. Applied to the action and accompanying 
sound of crushing under foot things moderately 
brittle ; said also fr. of the things so crushed. 
Cf. Crump v.2 

1861 Woops Pr. of Wales in Canada 63 The dry, sultry 
ashes of the forest crumple under your feet. 1 Haw- 
THORNE Amer. .Vote-Bks. (1879) 1. 92 Fallen leaves and 
acorns lying beneath; the footsteps crumple them in walk- 


ing. 

Crumpled (kramp'ld), pf/. a. [In form, f. 
CRUMPLE v. + -ED; but found much earlier than 
any finite part of the verb.] 

1 Bent together by compression, incurved, 
crooked (esp. of parts of the body bent by mal- 
formation or disease’. 

@ 1300 Cursor 1, 8087 (Cott.) Crumpled knes(T. crompled 
knees] and boce on bak. c1440 Bone Flor. 1979 In the 
palsye can he schake, And was crompylde and crokyd 
therto. 1647 H. More Souwg of Soul 1.11.1, For that old 
crumpled wight gan go upstraight. 

2. Bent spirally, curled. 
horn a. 

14.. Prose Legends in Auglia VIII. 135 Also seint Paul 
seip not in crumpled |Wycuir x 77. ii, 9 writhen) lokkys 
or golde. 1583 StanvHurstT -2éneis u. (Arb.) 50 Their 
tayls with croompled knot twisting. ?a1750 Nursery 
rime ‘House that Fack Built’, Vhis is the Cow with 
the crumpled Horn, that tossed the Dog. 1846 J. BaxTER 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 11. 89 Horns short and gen- 
erally curled, or what some call crumpled horn. 1886 
W. G. Woop-Martin, Lake Dwellings Irel.1.iv. 77 Speci- 
mens of the crania of four distinct breeds .. the straight- 
horn. .the crumpled-horn..the short-horn. .the hornless. 

3. Crushed into creases and folds; crushed out of 
shape, out of smoothness or tidiness, a. Applied 
to a wrinkled, creased, or ‘tumbled’ condition of 
things flexible, as cloth, paper. 

1535 CoverDaLe Fob vii.5 My skynne is wythered and 
crompled together. 1664 Evetyn A’a/. Hort.(1729) 203 Break, 
and pull off all crumpl'd dry’d Leaves. 166. Preys Diary 
(1879), [V. 179 Finding the cloth laid, and much crumpled 
..l grewangry. 1877 W. Tnomson Voy. Challenger 1. iii. 
1g2 Ihe strong brass cylinder..was found collapsed and 
crumpled like a piece of paper. 1888 ANNA K. Green Behind 
Closed Doors ii, Mrs. A. took a small and crumpled note out 
of her pocket. 

b. Applied to strata crushed into folds by lateral 
pressure ; contorted. 

1854 Hooker //imeal, Frils. 1. xi. 251 Granite appeared 
in large veins in the crumpled gneiss. 1862 Dana J/an. 
Geol. 650 Crumpled or folded beds of clay. 

4. Wrinkled, marked with lines and furrows, 
such as are caused by compression, 

1577 Gooce Heresébach’s Hush. 1. (1586) 56 The second 
‘ort with the croompled leafe. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xxix. 
41 Medesweete.. hath leaues .. crompled, and wrinckled. 
1688 R. Ilotme Armoury 11. 64/2 The Crumpled Plantan 
is a round crumpled Leaf. 1870 Morris Larthly Par.1.1. 
4co The trembling poppies shed. .their crumpled leaves. 

b. Of hair. (Cf. Crumpiine vdZ, 56.) 

1872 Miss Tuackeray Old Nensingtoi ii. (ed.2)7 Dolly’s 

cruinpled bronze hair. 

Crumpledness. [f. prec. + -nxess.] The 
quality of being crumpled, crumpled condition. 

130g Luccock .Va¢. Wool 150 If. .this compressure of the 
fleece produces that kind of crumpledness, which is con- 
sidered as an excellent quality in English wool. 

Crumpler. [f Cromrie v. +-ER!.] 

1. One who crumples. 

1849 Alackw. Mag. XVI. 595 This crumpler-up and 
defier of empires, 

2. A cravat. dial. 

1869 Brackmore Lorna D. iii. (ed. 12) 12 If I see a hoy 
make todo about the fit of his crumpler. 

3. A fall by which man and horse arc doubled up. 

1883 Io. Pexnevi-Evauirst Cream Leicestersh, 3 A loaded 
shoulder [in a horse) means a crumpler over tiinber. 1887 
H. Smart Cleverly won iii. 20 The mare..would be more 
frightened by a crumpler than you would. 1891 Zem/ple Bar 
Vag. Jan. 30 The brute broke away with me aud came no 
end of acrumpler over a wire fence. 

+ Crampling, sJ.and a. Ods. [Cf G. hrcimm- 
ling, dial. krumling, kriimpling, crooked stick, 
crooked man, etc.; see CkumBa., Crumra. But in 
the sb. scnse 2, the word appcars to be immediately 
associated with crumple vb. or sb.] 

A. sé. 1. A crooked, or deformed person. 

a182z5 Forny Voc. E. Anglia, Crumplin, a diminutive 
and deformed person. 

2. A small dwarfed and shrivellcd apple, cucum- 
ber, cic.: sce quots. 


Hence Crumpled- 
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1658 Evelyn Fr. Gard. (1675) 268 Putting each sort in a 
basket apart: I speak not here of the smallest, and the 
crumplings. 1693 — De la Quint. Compl. Gard. Dict. 
Crumpling, or Guerkins are small Cucumbers to pickle, 
called in French Cornichous. arjoo B. E, Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Crumplings, wrinkled Codlings, usually the least, 
but sweetest. 1710 Brit. Apollo Il. 3/1 Ginger-Bread 
Babies and Crumplins. a@182g Forsy Voc. FE. Anglia, 
Crumplin, a diminutive and mis-shapen apple. 1888 IV. 
Somerset Word-bk., Crumpling, an apple which does not 
mature, but which shrivels on the tree. 

B. adj. ? Crooked, shrivelled, deformed. 

1666 J. SmituH Old Age (1752) 154 The locust and gras- 
hopper are both of them hard cragged crumpling creatures. 
1755 Carte Hist. Eng. 1V. 595 A little old crumpling 
fellow who made his fires was the best companion he had. 

Crumpling (krv'mplin), vd/. sb. [-1ne}.] The 
action of the verb CrumMPLeE; a crumpled condition. 
Also attrib, as crumpling-trons. 

1855 THackeray Newcomes 1. 233 In Miss Ethel’s black 
hair there was a slight natural ripple..{which others] en- 
deavoured to imitate by art, paper, and I believe crumpling 
irons. 1862 Dana Alan. Geol. 650 The folding or crumpling 
of the clayey layer subjected tothe pressure. 1866 A. Frinr 
Princ. Med, (1880) 209 Crumpling and crackling sounds. 

Crumply (krympli), az. [f Crumpie v.+-yl: 
cf. dial. G. kriumplig, krumpelichi.]) Full of 
crumples or wrinkles. 

1847-78 HaLuwe ct, Cruwply, wrinkled. Devout. 
Lonsdale Gloss., Crunply, wrinkled. 

Crumponde: see Crump v.! 

Crumpy, 56. dal. [f. Crump a.! or sé,.1+-y4 
dim. and denominative.] —CRUMPLING sé. 2. 

1877 Holderness Gloss., Cruuipy, a small irregularly 
shaped apple. : 

Crumpy, 2. dial. 
CRUMP a.+2 see quots. 

1808-25 JAMIESON, Crump, cruuipie. a1825 Forsy Voc. 
E, Anglia, Cruuip, Crumpy, brittle, dry-baked, easily 
breaking under theteeth. 1877 Holderuess Gloss., Crumpy’, 
crisp; [as sb.] the crisp crust of a loaf. 1877 WV. JI. Linc. 
Gloss., Crunipy, crisp; said of bread or pastry. 

+ Cru‘mster, cromster. Ods. Also cromp- 
ster. [f. Du. Zrom crooked: ci. Du. kromsieve 
“genus navis’ (Kilian), £ 4rom + steve prow.] A 
kind of galley or hoy. 

1596 Raveicu Discov. Guiana 98 Two or three crumsters 
or galleys buylt, and furnished vpon the riuer. — /uvevnt. 
Shipping 28, 200 saile of Crumsters, or hoyes of Newcastle, 
which each of them will beare six Demiculverins, and foure 
Sakers. 1600 Carew J/SS. (1869) 375 Certain ships called 
‘crompsters’..with other barks and barges. 

Crunch (krvnf), v. [A recent variation of 
cranch, CRAUNCH, perhaps intended to express a 
more subdued and less obtrusive sound, perh. 
influenced by association with crush, munch] 

1. ¢rans. To crush with the teeth (a thing some- 
what firm and brittle); to chew or bite with a 
crushing noise. 

1814 Suppl. Grose’s Province. Gloss., Cruuch, Cronch, and 
Cranch, to crush an apple, etc. in the mouth. North. 
2832 W. Irving A/Aambra If. 201 ‘While I was quietly 
crunching my crust.’ 1859 KinecsLey J/zsc. (1860) I. 202 A 
herd of swine crunching acorns. 

b. zur. or absol. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. xvi, Their white tusks crunch’d 
o'er the whiter skull. 1856 Kanu Arct. E.xfl. Il. x. ror 
Our appetites were good; and .. we crunched away right 
merrily, 

2. trans. To crush or grind under foot, wheels, 
etc., with the accompanying noise. 

1849 C. Bronre Shirley ii. 24 A sound of heavy wheels 
crunching astony road. 1873 Sfectafor 23 Aug. 1069/1 You 
crunch little heaps of salt at every step. 

b. cxtr. or absol. ce. intr. for ref. 

1801 Soutury 7ha/aba vu. xxii, No sound but the wild, 
wild wind, And the snow crunching under his feet! 1880 
Blackw. Mag. Apr. 452 ‘Vhe animal’s hoofs crunch on the 
stones and AL 

3. cuir. To advance, or make one’s wayr, with 
crunching. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiii. (1856) 189 The sound of 
our vessel crunching her way through the ice. 1856 — 
Arct. Expl. {, iv. 38 Our brig went crunching through all 
this jewelry. 1864 Loweit / reside Trav. 109 As we 
ernnched and crawled up the long gravelly hills. 

Iicnce Crunched ///. a., Cruvnching whl, sv. 
and ffl. a. 

1840 l.ytron Pilger. of Rhine xix, The crunched boughs. . 
that strewed the soil. 1848 C. Dronts ¥. Eyze xviii. (D.), 
A crunching of wheels..became audible on the wet gravel. 
abe Century Mag. Apr. 916/2 Passing a rim of crunching 
cinacer,. 

Crunch, s/. _[f. prec.] 

1. An act, or the action, of crunching. 

1836 Marryat Afidsh. Easy xvii. 56 If you will not take 
us, the sharks shall—it is but a crunch, and all is over. 1856 
Kane dvet. Expl. 1. xxvii. 361 Listening to the half-yield- 
ing crunch of the ice beneath. 1867 Baker Nile Tridut. ii, 
The hippo..caught him in its inouth and killed him by one 
crunch, 

2. pl. Small picces resulting from crunching. rare. 

1833 Moir Wansie Wauchk xxiii. (1849) 181 [He] had his 
pipe smashcd to crunches. 

Crune, var. of Croon ; obs. f. Crown. 

+ Crunk, v. Also 6-7 crunck(e. Ods. or dial. 
{Cf. Iccl. &reénka to croak (asa raven).] Zuir. Of 
some birds: To utter a hoarse harsh cry. 

1565-73 CoorLr 7hesaurus, Gruo..to crunke like a crane. 
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1583 Stanyuurst “Zveis iv. (Arb.) rrr The skrich howle .. 

Her burial roundel dooth ruck, and cruncketh in howling. 

Hor7 Minsueu Ductor, To Cruncke or Crunckle like a 
rane, 

Crunk, s/. dial. [f. prec. : cf. Icel. Aretzk the 
raven’s cry.] A hoarse harsh ery; a croak. 

1868 AtKiINson Cleveland Gloss., Crunk, the hoarse cry or 
croak of the raven or carrion crow. 

Crunkle (kro-nk'l), v1 Chiefly north. dial, 
In 4 crourkil, 6 croncle,-kel. [A parallel form 
to CRINKLE, perh. going back to the ablaut-stem 
cruuc- of crinc-an (see CRANK 56.1), perh. a later 
analogical formation: cf. crémple, cruntple.] To 
wrinkle, rumple, crinkle. a. ¢vanus. Hence 
Crunkled ///. a. 

c1400 Rowland & O. 1252 Thi vesage es crounkilde & 
waxen olde. 1546 Puaer Bk. Childr. (1553) Vib, The 
musherom. .called.. Jewes eares ‘for it is..croncled and flat, 
much like an eare). 1578 Lyre Dodoews wv. \viii. 519 Leaves 
a little crompled or cronkeled about the edges. 1788 W. 
Marsuatt Yorks, Gloss., Cruukle,to tumble or rumple, as 
linen or other cloaths. 1804 Tarras Poems 46 (Jam.) Wi’ 
crunkl’t brow, he aft wad think Upo’ his barkin faes. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Criukle or Crinkle, to rumple or crimp. 

b. zxtr. 

1826 J. Witson .Voct. Ambr. Wks. 1. 2 A piece of paper 
torn out of..a volume crunkling on my knee, 

+Crunkle, vz. Ovs. [A diminutive of 
CRUNK v.] To cry like a crane. 

1611 CotGr., Gruiv, to crunkle, or creake, like a Crane. 
1617 [see Crunk]. 

Crunode (krnoud). Geom. [Irreg. f. L. crux 
cross + NobE.] A point on a curve where it crosses 
itself; a node with two real tangents. 

1873 Satmon Higher Plane Curves 22 In the first case 
the tangents are both real. .such a point is termed a crinode. 

Fence Crunodal a., having a ciunode. 

1873 Satmon /figher Plane Curves 126 Nodal cubics may 
obviously be subdivided into crunodal and acnodal. 

Crunt (kront). Se. dial. (Cf. Crump.] * A blow 
on the head with a cudgel’ (Jam.). 

1785 Burns 70 W. Simpson xxv, An’ monie a fallow gat 
his licks, Wi’ hearty crunt. 1819 S¢. Patrick I. 166 (Jam ) 
Though I got a fell crunt ahint the haffit. 

|| Cruor (krip1). Phys. and Aled. [L. cruor 
blood (when out of the body), gore.] Coagulated 
blood, or that portion of the blood which forms 
the clot; gore. 

1656 BLount Glossogr., Cruor, blood dropping out of a 
wound. 1705 GreenHite Art of Embalming 3 (T.) Any 
offensive odour or contaminating cruor. 1843 J. WiLKiINSON 
Swedeubore's Anim, Niugd. ¥. ix. 266 Vhe chyle clogged 
with cruor, ’ 

Cruorin (kriérin). Chem.  [f. prec. + -1N.] 
The red colouring matter of blood-corpuscles ; now 
called hwmoglobin. 

1840 Baty tr. Miller's Physiol, (ed. 2) 1. 133 The solution 
of cruorin is reddened less strongly by exposure to air. 1871 
tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal. 140 By the action of an acid on 
blood the cruorin ts converted into haematin. 

Crup, @. dial. [?var. of Crump: cf. Crup- 
SHOULDER.] ‘Short, brittle, as a crap cake; and 
fig., Short or snappish, as a creep answer. Still 
used in Kent’ (Todd). 

1736 Pesce Kenticisius, Crup, pettish, peevish. 1847-78 
HatuweEL., Cruf, crisp, short; surly. Sevth. 1887 Parisu 
& Suaw Aveutish Gloss., Crup, crisp. ‘ You'll have a nice 
walk, as the snow is very crup.’ : 

Crup‘e, var. of Croup sd.1, hind- quarte:s. 

Crup (krzp), v. [f. Crepper.] 7vans. To put 
the crupper on ‘a horse). 

1881 A.C. Grant Bush Life Queensland |. viii. 97 A vicious 
kick or two when being crupped. 

Crupel, cruppel, obs. ff. Criprie. 

Crupen, obs. pa. t. pl. of CREEP, 

Crupon, -oun, obs. var. of Crouroy. 

Crupper (kra‘pai), sb. Forms: 4 cropere, 
ore, -our, -ier, 4-5 -ure, 4-6 croper, 5 cror- 
pere, croupere, cruppure, cruper, 5-8 crouper, 
crowper, 6 cropar, 6-7 cropper, crooper, 7 
croaper, (crupyard), 6- crupper. [a. OF. 
cropiere (Anylo-Fr. cropere), mod.F. croupiere = 
Vr. cropiera, Sp. gropera, \t. groppiera (Rom. type 
*ovropparta, -erta), f. med.L. and It. groppa, Pr. 
cropa, OF. crope, crupe, mod. croupe: see CRouP.] 

1, A leathern strap buckled to the back of the 
saddle and passing under the horse's tail, to pre- 
vent the saddle from slipping forwards. 

1300 A. Adis. 3421 Mony trappe, mony croper, Mony 
queyntise on armes clere. 1470-85 Matory Arthur vii. xv), 
The paytrellys sursenglys and crowpers braste. 1523 Firz- 
HERB, //usb, § 105 Hurte with a saddle, or with a buckle of 
acroper. 1672 Marvett Aek. Transp. 1. 14 The Preface 
might have past as well for a Postscript, or the Headstall 
for a Crooper. 1779 SHERIDAN Critic 11. li, His accoutre- 
nients, from the bit to the crupper. 1876 World V. 14 
Tight reins, tight cruppers, tight curbs..are the refuges of 
inconpetence, ‘ 

2. Zransf. The hind-quarters or rump of a horse; 
the croup. 

(¢ 1386 Craucer Can. Veom. Prol. §& 7.13 A Male twey- 
foold vpon his croper.] 1591 Harrincton Or/. Fur. X1.v1. 
c. (R.), And both gaue strokes so sound, As made both 
horses cruppers kisse the ground. 1§98 Florio, Laugio, a 
disease in a horse about the crupper [1611 in a horses crup- 
per). 1632 J. Havwarp tr. Bionds’s Evomena 29 They must 
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have taken them up behind them on their horse croppers. 
1797 Sforting Alag. X. 295 Fhe Crupper, which is round, 
and reaches from the kidneys to the tail. 1852 Tn. Ross 
Unumboldt's Trav, 1, viii. 283 ‘he mules lowered their 
cruppers and slid down the steepest slopes. 

+b. The rear (ofa horse). Ov the crupper: in 
the rear, elose behind (one’s horse). Odés. 

1627 Lisauder § Cad. vi. 98 Cloricdon. .desirous to get the 
crupper of his enemies horse, turned his own speedily. 
1721 De Foe Avem. Cavalier (1840) 65 ‘The king follows 
them on the crupper with thirteen troops of horse. 

3. The buttocks (of a man). Usnally Avansrous. 

1594 Nasun Uufort. Trav. 71 A close-bellied dublet 
coinming downe..as farre as the crupper. 1630 13. Jonson 
New funn. i, We cuts me a back caper with his heels, and 
takes me just o’ the crupper. 1664 CoTTon Scarrou. 104 
‘There as she sate upon her crupper. 1842 Baruam /agol. 
Leg., Ingol, Penance, Vhe Knight on his crupper Received 
the first’taste of the Father's fagedllune. 

+b. A hind-quarter, haunch (as a joint of 
meat. Ods. 

1725 IbraoLtey fai. Dict. s.v. Afntten, Yake a Crupper 
of.. Mutton. /dfd. s.v. lead, A Quarter or Crupper of Veal. 

4. a. .Vaul, =crupper-chain: see 5. bd. See 
quot. 1867.) 

¢1860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 Vhe heel of the jib- 
boom has..a notch for the crupper. 1867 Smytu Savlor's 
IWord.bk., Crupper, the train tackle ring-bolt in a gun- 
carriage. 

5. Comd.. as terupper-boue, -compliment, -evt ; 
crupper-cramped, -galled adjs.; crupper-chain, 
Naut, ‘sce quot. 1882); + crupper-clout, a clout 
or cloth to eover the posteriors ; crupper-dock, 
-loop, that part of the erupper which passes under 
the horse’s tail. 

a 1652 Brome Queen & Conc. i. iv, My Back and *Crup- 
per bone is out of joynt. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crupper 
done, the coccyx. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 13 
*Crupper cham, a chain passed round the bowsprit and the 
heel of jib-boom to secure the latter down in its saddle. 
1647 StapyLton Fuvenal xiv. 665 [He] puts about His 
naked middle a cold *crupper-clout. 1630 B. Jonson Nez 
fun i. i, 1 love no *crupper-compliments, [He had just 
received a kick on the posteriors.} 1641 Brome You. Creiv 
in. Wks. 1873 IIE. 395, I am..so *erupper-crampt with 
our hard lodging. 19794 W. Fetton Carriages (1801) II. 
133 The *Crupper-dock is mostly stuffed with a tallow 
candle to make it easy for the horse's lail. 1611 Cotcr., Le 
mal de cropion, the Rumpe-euill or *Crupper-euill. 1689 
Loud, Gas, No. 2486/, A dark-brown Horse .. *Crupper- 
galled. 1874 Ksicut Dret. Wech. s.v. Crupper, The rounded 
portion EB is the *crupper-loop. 

Cru'pper, v. [f. prec. sb.] ‘vans. To furnish 
with a erupper, put a erupper upon. 

1787 ‘G. Gamsaoo’ Acad. /orsenren (1809) 33 Sent on a 
Sunday into Hyde Park, crupper’d up as tight as need be. 
1803 Sforting dag. XX1. 219 So caparisoned, bitted..and 
sealed 

rup-shoulder, -shouldered. Oés.=Crump- 
shoulder, etc. 

1589 R. Harvey Pl. Perc. 12 Thinking belike to ride vpon 
iny Crupshoulders, “1599 Breton A/ts. Alavillia iv, Hee 
goes Crup shouldred and sits down by leisure. 

Crural (krimriil), @ fad. L. erdral-ts adj., f. 
crits, critr- leg.] 

1, Of or belonging to the leg; sfec. in fnat., as 
in crural artery, nerve, vein, vessels. 

Crural arch, the arch formed by Poupart’s ligament, be- 
neath which the crural vessels emerge; crural canal, a 
canal about half an inch long forming the innermost com. 
partment of the crural sheath, through which a femoral 
hernia passes ; cruval hernia,a hernia descending beside 
the crural vessels; crvrat ring, the upper end of the crural 
canal; crural sepiuiu, the septum of connective tissue nor- 
mally closing the crural canal at the top; crural sheath, 
the sheath which encloses the crural vessels as they leave 
the abdomen. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer'’s Bh. Physicke 393/2 An excel- 
lent Cruralle Playster. 1634 T. Jouxson Parey's Chirurg. 
225 he crurall artery arising from the same place whence 
the crurall veine proceeded. 1676 SHAOWELL Virtuoso in, 
If the capricious fly happens not to remove itself by crural 
motion, or the vibration of its wings. 1708 Keite Aus. 
Secretiou 91 The Blood must stagnate in the Crural Vessels. 
1836 Fooo Cycl. Anat. 1. 396,1 Hernia of the bladder at the 
crural ring is very rare. 1870 R. M. Fercuson Electr. 157 
‘The legs. .are skinned, and the crural nerve laid bare. 

b. as sd. Short for crural arlery, nerve, ete. 

1667 Pil, Tras. 11.514 The Umbilical Arteries..said to 
be derived froin the Crurals. 1741 Monro dAaat. Nerves 
ted. 3) go The two Crurals, with the Sciatic. .are distributed 
to the inferior Extremities. 

2. Of the nature or form of a leg. 

184z Branoe Dict. Scr., Crural..shaped like a leg or 
root. Hence in Wesster and mod. Dicts. 


+Crure. Olds. rare. [ad. L. cris, criir- leg.) 
A ‘leg’ or side of a triangle; =Crvs 5. 

1610 W. Fo.kincuam Art of Survey u,v. 55 Protect a 
Triangle by producing 2 Crures from the Chords extreames. 


Crured kriwid, a. fer. [f. L. crits, criir- 
+-ED.) Of a bird hore as a charge: Having the 
legs of a specified’ tincture different from that of 
the body; legged. 

1804 Manninc & Dray /list. & Antig. Surrey 1. 631 
‘A Falcon, Or. beaked and crured, Gule-, 

| Crus (krvs). Pl. crura (kriwra). 
pl. critra, leg.] 

+1. Geom. A straight line forming one side of 
a triangle. Ods. rare. 


[L. cris, 


«16897 H. More Autid, Ad’. 1. iv. Schol. (1712) 144 All the | 
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Crura’s, EG, Ell, El, EC, are easily demonstrated to be 
egual to the Crus E. 

2. Anal. a. Vhe leg or hind limb; sfec. the 
part between the knee and the ankle, the shank. 
b. Applied to various parts oeeurring in pairs or 
sets and resembling or likened to leys. 

Crura of the cerebellum, cerebrum, fornix, and medulla 
oblongata, strands of nerve-fibres in the brain 5 cx 0901 of the 
diaphragm, two tendinous and muscular bundles, one on 
each side, connecting the diaphragm with the lumbar veric- 
bree; cruva of the peuts, of the clitoris, bodies forming the 
aitachments of those organs, one on cach side of the pubic 
arch. Also applied to the two processes of the fucus and 
those of the sfafes (bones of the ear). 

1727-51 Cnamners Cycd., Crus, among anatomists, denotes 
all that part of the body which reaches from the buttocks to 
the toes. /érd¢., Crura of the medulla oblongata, are two of 
the four roots whence the inedulla oblongata springs, in the 
brain. 1783 HI. Watson in Aled. Comurus, 1. 186 The crura 
of the diaphragm .. were removed. 1845 Toop & Bowman 
Phys. Anat. 1. 271 The central stem, or crus, around which 
each hemisphere of the cerebellum is developed. 

Crus, obs. form of CrousE, 

Crusada, obs. f. CRusabE, Crvsapo, 

Crusade ‘krvsétd). Forms: a. 6 croisad, 
croysade, (croissard), 6-8 croisade, (7 cros- 
siade) ; 8. 7 croisada, (croy-), cruysado, (cros- 
sado’, 7-5 croisado, croy-; y. 7-8 crusada, 
eruz-, 6-8 crusado, cruz-; 5. 8— crusade. 
{=mod.F. crotsade (=OF. eroisee), Pr. crocada, 
Sp. crusada, It. croctata, med.L. cruciala (crucala), 
being in the various langs. the fem. noun of aetion 
formed on pa. pple. of crueidre, crociare, crusar, 
crotser to Cross, Zit. a being crossed, a erossing or 
marking with the cross, a taking the eross: ef. the 
early I. crotsement. The earlicst and only ME, 
equivalents were CnroisERIE (13-15th c.), and 
CROISEE (15-17th ¢.), from the corresponding Ol. 
words. In 16th ec. French, crotsée was displaced 
by cro/sade, with the new ending -ade, adapted 
from the -apa of Provengal and Spanish. ‘nis 
crotsade appeared in Eng. c. 1575, and eontinued 
to be the leading form till e. 1760 (see Johnson’s 
Diet.). About 1600, the Sp. crwzada made its 
appearance under the forms ¢rusada and crusado 
(see -ADO) ; a blending of this with cro%sade pro- 
dueed two hybrid forms, viz. cro/sado (-ada), with 
French stem and Spanish ending, frequent from 
e. 1611 to 1725, and crvsade, with Spanish stem 
and French ending, mentioned by Johnson, 1755, 
only as a by-form of crozsade, but used by Gold- 
smith and Gibbon, and now universal. From 15th 
to 17th e. oeeasional attempts to adopt the med.1.. 
and other Romanic forms, as crvciat, -ada, -ade, 
cruceat, were made: sce CRUCIADE.] 


1. Hist. A military expedition undertaken by the 
Christians of Europe in the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
eenturies to recover the Holy Land from the Mo- 
hammedans. 

o, 1577 Harrison £ugland ut. iv. (1878) 1. 29 At such 
time as Baldwine archbishop of Canturburie preached the 
Croisad there. 1616 Jas. | Nesoustr. Right of Kings Wks. 
445 All such. .as undertooke the Croisade became the Pope's 
meere vassals. 1753 Cuesterr. Left. (1774) 1V. 6 His history 
of the Croisades. 1769 Bi.acksTONE Comm, iv. 416 The 
knight errantry of a croisade against the Saracens. 

& 1611 Sveep //ist. Gt. Brit. 1x. xx. (1632) 965 A Croi- 
sado against the Turkes. ¢ 1645 Howewt. “ett. iv. xix. 
(1892) 592 A Croisada to the Holy I.and. 1758 CurstErr. 
Lett. cxxxi, This gave rise to the Croisadoes, and carried 
such swarms of people from Europe to the.. Holy Land. 

y 1631 Werver duc, fun. Jfon. 793 Vo preach the 
Crusado. a1678 Marvett Poems, Britannia & Raleigh, 
Her true Crusada shall at last pull down The Turkish 
crescent and the Persian sun. 1765 H. WaLroce Otranto 
. (1834) 249 Until his return from the crusado. 

6. 1706 Puituips, Crotsado or Crusade. 1750 SUuENSTONE 
Ruined Abbey 118 Here the cow!'d zealots.. Urg'd the crusade. 
1755-73 Jounson, Crusade, Crusado: see Croisade. 1781 
Gipson Dect, & F. INE. Ixi. 546 The principle of the crusades 
was a savage fanaticism. 1841 W. SpacninG /taly & 1. [sé. 
II. 318 A single campaign of the first crusade, that of 1099. 
1866 Exrrson Eng. /raits, Relig, Wks. (Bohn) 11. 96 The 
power of the religious sentiment. .inspired the crusades. 

b. fransf. Any war instigated and blessed by 
the Church for alleged religious ends, a ‘holy 
war’; applied e¢sf. to expeditions undertaken 
under papal sanetion against infidels or hereties. 

1603 Fiorio Montatgue u. xxvii, (1632) 393 George Sechell 
..who under the title of a Croysada, wrought so many inis- 
chiefes. 1624 Br. Mountacu Gage 95 Urban the eight, 
that now Popeth it, may proclaime a Croisado if hee will. 
168: Burnet Hist. Ref. I). 122 Afterwards croisades came 
in use; against such princes as were deposed by popes. 
1875 Stusus Cost, //ist, 111. xviii. 106 Commander of a 
erusade against the Hussites, 

2. fig. An aggressive movement or enterprise 
against some public evil, or some institution or 
class of persons considered as evil. 

1786 T. Jerrerson Writ, (1859) I1. 8 Preach, my dear Sir, 
a crusade against ignorance. 1839 Dr Quiscey MWecoll. 
Lakes Wks. 1862 11. 184 This new crusade against the evils 
of the world. 1855 Mitmax Lat. Chr. (1864) IV. vin. i. 25 
Dunstan’s life was a crusade .. against the married clergy. 
Alot. Yhe Vemperance crusade. 


CRUSADO. 


+3. A papal bull or commission authorizing a 
erusade, or capedition against infidels or heretics. 

1588 (//t/e), ‘Whe Uoly Bull and Crusado of Rome, first 
published by the Holy Father, Gregory the XIII. 1643 
DPuynnxe Sov. Lower Parl. App 64 They concluded to crave 
ayd from all Christian Vrinces, and a Crossado from the 
Tope against the Moores. a 1677 Barrow /'ofes Supren:. 
Wks. 1859 VIII. 50 ‘Vo summon cr coinmissionate soldiers 
by croisade, &c. to fight against infidels. 1724 T. Riowres 
list. R. Geucal, Spain 247 Vie Pope, willing to help the 
King to sustain this War, sent him the Croisade, by which 
Means he raised 300,000 Ducats. 1771 Goipse. //nt. Eng. 
1, 317 The pope published a crusade against the deposed 
morarch, 

+4. Span. Hist. A levy of money, or a sum 
raised by the sale of indulgenecs, under a doeu- 
ment ealled Auda de la cruzada, originaliy for 
aggression or defence against tle Moors, but 
atterwards diverted to other purposes. Odés. 

‘The sale of the indulgences granted under the Auda hecaine 
a permanent source of revenue, held by the kings of Spain 
tn consideration of expenses incurred by them as champions 
of Catholicism and in the conversion ofthe American Ind:ans. 
A hoard for the collection and administration of these reve- 
nues was created in the 16th c. called Consejo de la Cruzaita, 
the court or tribunal of the Crusade. 

1879 Funton Guicciard. 1.:159)) 30 The moneys gathered 
in Spaine..vnder colour of the Croysade. Tbnd, nu. 506 
The Pope had transferred to the king of Aragon for two 
yeares the moneys and collections called the Crotssards of 
therealme of Spaine. 1630 4. Johuson’s Ningd. & Copii, 
531 His Subsidies which he levieth extraordinarily (of late 
umes for the most purt turned into ordinary, as his Croi- 
sados) 1655 Dicces Compl, Ambass. 288 Yo suffer a levy 
of money to be niade within his Dominions, termed by the 
name Crusado, lor the maintenance of the Turkish Wars. 
1736 in Lond. Gaz. No. 5480/3 The President of the Cruzada 
is ordered to draw up a perfect Account of the intire Produce 
of the Cruzada, as well in Spain as in the Indies. 1760-73 
tr. Juan & Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 11. vil. xii. 132 Here | Peru] 
is also a court of inquisition, and of the croisade. 

+5. A marking with the eross; the symbol of the 
eross, the badge borne by erusaders, Obs. 

1613 Zoucn Dove 43 like the rich Croisade on th’ Imperiall 
Ball. 1641 Prynne si/ip. 299 He tooke up the Crossado 
and went .. with King Richard .. to the warres in the holy 
Land. 1700 Tyrrent //ist. Eng. 1.772 He took upon him 
the Crusado, i.e. Vowed an Expedition to the Holy-Land. 

+b. fig. (with allusion to ‘eross’ in the sense of 
trial or afiliction’. Ods. 

1654 WiitLock Zootomia 531 Vhe Noble Order of the 
Cruysado Heaven hestoweth not on Milk-sops.  /b#d. 533 
The Cruysado, or Crosse of Christ, above all Orders takeu 
up by the Potentates ol the World. 

6. altrib. 

1750 Carte //ist. Eng. 11. 706 The crusado troops of Car- 
dinal Beaufort. 1764 Harmer Oédserz. xvin. i. 43 The 
Croisade army arrived there in the end of May. 

Crusade, obs. f. Crusabu, Portuguese coin. 

Crusade (krséi'd,, 7 Also croizade.  [f. 
prec. sb.]  sdr. “Vo engage in a erusade, go on a 
erusade. Also fo crusade it. 

1732 M. Green Grotto 215 Cease crusading against sense. 
1737 Ozert. Rabelais 1. 40 He's going to croizade it. 1765 
STERNE 7'7, Shandy VIL. xviti, When. .you have crusaded 
it thro’ all their parish-churches. 1834 Ges. P THomrsos 
Exerc. WH. 111 Burning heretics at home, except when he 
was busy crnsading abroad. 1873 Browsinc Red Cott 
Nt.-cap 955 ‘ Duke, once your sires crusaded it, we know.’ 

Crusader (kruszida1). Also 8-9 croisader. 
[f. CRusapy @. \or sé.) +-ER. Cf. obs. F. crofsadeur 
\Cotgr.).] “One who engages in a crusade. 

19743 W. Wuiteneap &ss. Atdicule, If, crusaders like, theic 
zeal be rage. 1769 De Ioe's Tour Gt. Brit. V1. 169 Stand- 
ing cross-legged, Itke our Effigies of Croisaders in Churches. 
1825 Fosproxe Encycl, Autig. (1843) 1. 133 Badge of croi- 
saders. 1866 Treas. Sot. 292 Vhe crusaders found Citrons, 
Oranges, and Lemons very abundant in Palestine. 

Crusa‘ding, vé/. sh. [-1xc!.] The action of 
the verb Crusapr. Also aéérib., passing into ad. 

1732 (see CRCSADE v.}. 1837 Cartyie Fr. Rez.) 1872) 111. 
1. i, 10 Not since our Albigenses and Crusadings were over. 
1855 Mirman Lat. Chr. (1864) IX. xiv. v. 197 Provencal 
poetry. .contains some noble bursts of the Crusading reli- 
gious sentiment. 1879 W. H. Dixon Noyal WWtutsor I. +. 
50 One of those unfortunate captives of crusading war. 


Crusa‘ding, f//.a. [-1nc%.] Engaging ina 
crusade; belonging to the erusades. 

1759 STERNE Jr. Shundy Il. xvii, Vhe crusading sword of 
this misguided saint-errant. 1854 Burtox Scot tds, I. iv. 
187 The ancient crusading chivalry. 1873 Tkistram .1/ «2% 
iv. 66 The character of the architecture ts Crusading. 

| Crusado!(krvszi'do . Also 6 cru(e}sadowe, 
--9 cruzado, 5 crusada, crusad, cruzate, 5 y 
crusade). fad. Pg. crwzado lit. * crossed, marke 
with the cross’.} A Dortuguese coin bearing tlie 
figure of a eross, oriyinally of gold, later also of 
silver; the new crusado is of 480 reis 16} grains 
of gold or 219 grains of silver’ = about 25. 47 
sterling. 

1544 Hl rll of R. Osborue’ Somerset Ho.), One syde Crisa- 
dowes & the other side haulfe Aungelle. 1577 Harkison 
Eugland 1. xxv. (1877) 1. %4 OF forren coines we haw: 
ducats..crusadves[etc.]. 160g SHAKS. Of/. 111, Iv. 26. 1583 
Brit, Spec, 267 Eight hundred Millions of Reas, or two 
Millions of Crusadoes, amounting 10 aboul three hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. 1695 Lend, Gas. No, 30862 Ili: 
Crusado of Portugal..to pass at 3s/. 6d. 1727751 CuamBres 
Cyed., Crasafa. isa Portuguese coin, struck under Alph n- 
Sus V about the year 1457, a1 the t.me when a Calixtus 
sent tbither the bull for a croisade, against the infidels 


CRUSADO. 


1853 Tu. Ross //umboldt's Trav. 11. xxxii. 406 note, The 
value of an arroba of gold is 15,000 Brazilian cruzados (each 
cruzado being 50 sous). 

|\Crusa‘do*. Oés. [a. Sp. and Pg. crusado, 
OPg. crusado, corresp. to F. crozsé a crusader, /¢¢. 
a crossed man, one that has received or assumed 
the sign of the cross: cf. CroIses.] A crusader. 

1575 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 92 In such gallant 
bravadoe terines runnith your mill crusadoe rhetorick. 1619 

3rEeNT tr. Sarpi’s Counc. Trent viii. (1676) 746 Provision 
was not made for the Crusadoes. 1625 Purcnas Pilgrines 
uu. vill. vi. § 4. 1267 An Arinie of Crusado’s. 

Hence + Crusado, Cruzado v., to cross, engage 
as a crusader; =CROISE v. 2. 

1671 F, Pritires Reg. Necess. 327 Which were Cruzadoed 
or voluntarily went unto the Holy Land. .for recovery of it. 

Crusado 3, var. of cvzsada =CRUSADE. 

|) Crusa‘l, Ods. [A term of the lingua franca 
of the Levant = It. corsale privateer.] = Corsair. 

1599 Roperts Moy. Levant 2, ] had heard how miserably 
men lived ina Crusal. /éé¢. 3 Crusad is a word, mistakingly 
used for Corsair which in English signifies a Privateer. 

+Crusard. Ods. rare. [f. stem of CRUSADE 
+-AnD: cf, CROISARD.] A crusader. 

1953 tr. | oltarre’s ALicromegas, etc. 59 The most politic of 
all the Crusards [fous ces creisés]..was Bohemond. /6id. 
go Saladin. . gave battle to those Crusards near Csarea. 

Cruse (kris, kr#z). arch. Yorms: 5- cruse; 
also 5 crowse, crowce, crewse, crwce, 5-7 
cruce, 6 crouse, cruys(e, crewyse, 7 cruze, 
criuze, 8 creuse, 8-9 cruise. [A word of which 
similar forms arc found in most of the Teutonic 
langs.; cf. Icel. &rzés (@ 1300) pot, tankard, Da. 
Arius mug, Jug, cruet, Sw. 4rzs mug; also OJIG. 
*kriise represented by dim. Ardse/in, MHG., &riise, 
Ger. krause pot with a lid, MLG. Arias, rds, LG. 
kroos, kris, kraus; MDu. cruyse, Du. kroes; 
Wis. &voes, EFris. 476s, Niris. krauas, kross, 
Wang. &ris. 

‘The etymological history is uncertain, as is also the original 
lype, since the LG., Du. and Fris. present forms both in #2 
and 6; in Eng. also, it is noteworthy that we have beside 
ME. x, modern x, where we should expect ov. ‘The variant 
spelling in zd, (zy) from 16th c. appears to be from Dutch. 
The historical pronunciation is with s (cf. the early exuce), 
which also now predominates; but the spelling with z has 
becn occasional since 1600, and a corresponding pronuncia- 
tion is given by Smart and Cassell, and often heard.) 

A small carthen vessel for liquids; a pot, Jar, or 
bottle ; also a drinking vessel. 

¢ 1420 Pallad., on [1 usb. 1. 584 Twey cruses in oon day. /bid, 
N1. 349 A cruce into a stene of wyne devise. ¢1440 Pronep, 
farw, 105 Crowse, or cruse, potte [P. crowce or crwce]. 
1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks.\ Roxb.) 404 For drynkyng 
crewses for howsold viij.d. 1526 Skerton A/agny/. 2192 
Then he may drink out of a stone cruyse. 1535 CoVERDALE 
1 Aizgs xvii. 16 The oyle in the cruse fayled not. 1603 B. 
Jonson Avng’s Entertainment, A crystal Cruze fill’d with 
Wine. 1634 Peacnam Gentleman's Exerc. 1. xxvii. 94 Ina 
crucible or melting cruse. 1742 Cottins Ecloguesii. 3 One 
cruise of water on his back he bore. 1755 JOHNSON, Cruise, 
asmall cup, 1817 CoLeripGE Zafolya 11, What if I leave 
these cakes, this cruse of wine Here by this cave. 1892 
Raine Handbh. York Museum 167 Cruses and Pottle-pots 
of black and brown ware. 

b. fg. with allusion to 1 Kings xvii. 12-16). 

_ € 1620 Z, Boyp Zion's Flowers (1885) 40 Thy cruse of joye 
isitalreadyspent? 1849 TnacKkERay Pendennis xx, He had 
dipped ungenerously into a generous mother’s purse, basely 
and recklessly spilt her little cruse. ' 

Cruse, obs. form of CROUSE, 


+Cru‘seful. Ods. [f. Cruse +-FvuL.] As much 
as a cruse contains. 

1561 Hottysusu //om. Apoth. 15 b, Geve him half a good 
cruys ful to drinke. a 164s Heywoon Fortune by Land u. 
Wks. 1874 VI. 384 Of his sinallest beer Not a bare crusful. 


+ Cru‘sell. Obs. rare—'. [=med.L. crusellus ; 
also MLG. krusel, crusele, LG. kriisel, krésel, 
kreusel, EF ris, krfise/, an oil-lamp used by country- 
people, etc, MDu. Arzysel, Arosel hanging-lamp ; 
cf. also OF. cro/sel, crotssol, and other Romanic 
forms, usually connected with crz.x and associated 
with cructbolum, while the Ger. forms are treated 
by llildebrand and others as dim. of £vzse, CRUSE. ] 
A night-lamp of oil or tallow. 


1401-2 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) I11.210 Pro lumine habendo 
in crusell. 

+ Cru‘set. Ods. Also 6 croset, -ette, 7 cruzet. 
[a. F, cveset 'Paré 16th c.) crucible.] A crucible. 

1558-80 Warpr tr. Alerts’ Secr. 1. vl. 115b, Poure the 
Siluer out of the croset. /déd, (ed. 1) 118 Set it in the fire in 
a Goldsmithes croset. 1604 I. G[rimsrone) D'Acosta's 
Mist. Indies 1. xiii, 247 Vhey cary the bars of silver unto 
the Assay maister.. he cnttes a small peece of every one.. 
and puttes them into a cruset. 1611 Cotar., Creuset, a 
crucible, cruzet, or cruet; alittle earthen pot, wherein Gold- 
smithes melt their siluer. 19755 Jounson, Cruset, a gold- 
smnith’s melting pot. ’Adz/ps. [See also Crusie.] 

(The ulterior etymology 1s complicated and uncertain; cf. 
CRUSELL, and see faced, Littré, Diez, Grimins.v. Avausel, 
Doornkaat-Koolmans.v. Avused. Vhe OF, croisel, crotseul 
meant Loth night-lamp and crucible: cf. Crusie.] 


Crush ‘kivf),v. Forms: 5 crusch-en, -yn, 
crussh-yn, \crusse,, 5 6 crusshe, 6 crousshe, 
7 chrush, 6- crush. Cf, Croosr v. [app. a. OF. 
(roissir, croisir, sometimes cruzs’s)tr, rarely crusir, 
croussir, to gnash the tecth), to inake a erashing 
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or cracking noise, to crash, crack, smash, break ; 
in Cotgr., 1611, ‘ to cracke, or crash, or crackle, as 
wood thats readie to breake’; = Cat. croxir, Sp. 
cuxir, crujir to crackle, to rustle, It. tcvoscere, 
crosctare to crackle, crash, clatter; ‘also to 
squease, to crush, or squash’ (Florio); med.L. 
crusctre to crackle (Du Cange). The Romanic 
word is app. of Ger. origin: see Diez and Mackel, 
and cf. MHG, rosen, krésen to gnash with the 
teeth, make a crackling noise, bruise or crush with 
a crackling sound, crash, craunch, for which Hilde- 
brand infers an OOHG., chrosén, chrostan. 

‘The notion of noise present in the foreign words appears 
also in early uses of criss, crussh, but is practically absent 
from later use, being now expressed by Crasu.] 

+1. To dash together with the sound of violent 
percussion, to clash, crash; to make the harsh 
grating noise of things forcibly smashed or pounded 
to fragments. Oés. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R.x.vii.(1495)379 Cole quenchyd 
though it greue not wyth brennynge hym that trede theron 
it makyth crusshynge and grete noyse. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 
4752 At yche cornell of be castell was crusshyng of weppon. 
Tbid, 5852 Crakkyng of cristis, crusshyng of speires. /67d. 
7298 There was crie of ken men, crussing of wepyn. 

2. trans. Yo compress with violence, so as to 
break, bruise, destroy, squeeze out of natural shape 
or condition: said of the effect of pressure whether 
acting with momentum or otherwise. 

2a1400 Morte Arth. 1134 He [the geaunt] caughte hyme 
in armez, And enclosez hyme clenly, to cruschene hys 
rybbez. c1440 Prom, Parv. 106 Crusshyn’ bonys, ocrllo. 
1526 Pilgr. Pers. (W. de W. 1531) 234 b, The worme y: is 
crusshed or poysoned, 1611 Biste od xxxix. 15 The 
Ostrich. .Jleaueth her egges in the earth..And forgetteth 
that the foot may crush them. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 
33 Some of these I broke..by crushing it [the stem] with 
a small pair of Plyers. 1715-ze Pore //iad xu. 83 In one 
promiscuous carnage crush’d and bruis‘’d. 1840 F. D, 
Bennett Whating Voy. VW. 357 ‘The leaves, when crushed, 
emit a powerful smell of camphor. 1860 TynpaLt Géac. 
1. i. 9 The shock which would crush a railway carriage. 

absol, 1885 Mrs. H. Warp tr, Amiels Frnt. (1891) 
18 The wish to crush, roused irresistibly by all that 
creeps, : : 

b. With advrb. extension, defining the result. 

1530 ParsGr. 502/2 He hath crousshed his legge with the 
fall all to peces. 1594 SHaks. Auch. 1/7, v. ui. 111 That 
they may crush downe with a heauy fall, Th’ ysurping 
Helmets of our Aduersaries. 1628 Earte J/icrocosm., 
Selfe-conceited Man (Arb.) 33 He isa bladder blown vp 
with wind, which the least flaw crushes to nothing. 1665 
Sir T. Herpert 7vav. (1677) 50 Some. .cast themselves in 
the way and are crusht to death. 1768 J. Byron .Varr. 
Patagonia 222 We expected..the roof and walls of our 
prison to fall in upon us, and crush us to pieces. 1853 
Kincsrey //yfatia xxiv. 299 Philammon crushed the letter 
together in his hand. /od. Crushed flat under the feet of 
the crowd. 

e. To crumple or put out of shape (cloth, a 
ress, etc.) by pressure or rough handling. 

alJod. Her bonnet and dress were all crushed. 


d. zx¢v, To advance with crushing. 
1876 Whittier Lost Occasion 24 Crushing as if with 
‘Talus’ flail] Through Error’s logic- woven mail. 


e. intr, (for vefl.) To become violently com- 
pressed, squcezed out of shape, or otherwise injured, 


by outside pressure. 

19755 JOHNSON, Crush, to be condensed. 1776 WiITHERING 
Brit. Plants(1796) 1V. 282 Its texture tender, soon crushing 
and becoming watery when gathered. 1786 T. JEFFERSON 
Wit. (1859) 1. 553 Their rotten machine must crush under 
the trial. 1866 G. Macponatp dz. QO. Neighb. xxxix. 
(1878) 506, I heard the hailstones crush between my feet and 
the soft grass of the lawn. 

+f. In iinprecations. Ods. 

1770 Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks, 1799. 11 60 Crush me if 
ever I saw any thing half so handsome before ! 

3. To press or squeeze forcibly or violently. 
(The force, not the effect, being the prominent 
notion.) Also with advrb. extension, fo crush 
against, into, out of, through, cte. 

1s9z SHaAks. Vex. & «td, 611 ‘Fie, fie’, he says, ‘you 
crush me, let me go’, 1596 — 1 //ex. /I’, v.i.13 Yo crush 
our old limbes in vngentle Steele. 1611 BisreE Ma. xxii. 
25 Theasse. .crusht [Coverp. thrust, Gexeva dasht] Balaams 
foote against the wall. 1884 Sir N. Lixptevin Law Rep. 9 
Probate Div. 205 The salving vessel. .was crushed against 
the landing-stage .. and was damaged. .J/od. Too many 
people were crushed into the carriage. The article was in 
type bet has been crushed out by the pressure of political 
news. 

b. fntr. (for ref. To advance or make one’s 
way by crushing or pressure. 

1755 JOHNSON, €rvush..to come in a close body. 1860 
Sat. Rev. X. 444/1 Vhe multitude which crushes round the 
Prince. 

4. fig. a. To break down the strength or power 
of; to conquer beyond resistanec, subdue or over- 
come completely. 

1596 Spenser State Jred, Wks. (Globe) 672/2 They use 
them..to oppress and crush some of their owne to stubburne 
frec-holders. 1611 Idipte Lave. i. 15 We hath called an as- 
sembly against mee, to crush my yong men, 1781 GipBon 
Dect. & #111. xlix. 86 His enemies were crushed by his 
valour. 1838 Tiirtwat. Greece V.95 Such an opportunity 
ef crushing or humbling Sparia. 1848 Gasxti. JJary 
Frarton 1882) 82/1 He sank upon a seat, almost crushed with 
the knowledge of tbe consequences of his. .action. 


CRUSH. 


b. Of actions, feelings, etc.: To put down, snb- 
due utterly, extinguish, stamp oze/. 

1610 R. Niccors Avirr. Mag. 573 And at my state with 
her proud hornes did push In hope my faine..tocrush. 1697 
Dampier Voy. (1698) I. xiii, 371 These disorders might have 
been crusht. 31720 Gay Poems (1745) 1. 172 Crush’d is thy 
pride. 1853 C. Kincstey f/ypatia xxiv. 299 She was to 
crush the voice of conscience and reason. 1867 Smiies 
fluguenots Eng. i. (1880) 1 Wherever free inquiry showed 
itself .. the Church endeavoured to crush it. 1875 JowETT 
Plato (ed. 2) 111. 160 The higher feelings of humanity are 
far too strong to be crushed out. 

e. To oppress with harshness or rigour. 

1611 BipLe Amos iv.1 Yea kine of Bashan ..which op- 
presse the poore, whicb crush the needy. 1665 Sir T. 
HERBERT 7 raz. (1677) 293 ‘here the poor are crusht 
without a cause, 1846 WuHitt1ER The Branded Hand x, 
Woe to him who crushes the soul with chain and rod. 

5. To bruise, bray, break down into small pieces ; 
esp. applied to the comminution of ore, quartz, 
coke, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, etc. in various industrial 
processes. 

1588 GREENE Pavndosto Ded. (1607) 2 Unicornes being 
glutted with brousing on rootes of Lycoras, sharpen their 
stomacks, with crushing bitter grasse. 1667 Mitton P. Z. 
v. 345 For drink the grape She crushes. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dom. Econ. |. 309 The apples had. .heen well crushed and 
pressed. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 245/1 The lumps of. .ore.. 
falling through between the rollers. .are completely crushed 
into small fragments. 1873 C. Rosinson JV. S, Wales 18 
Cane crushed at the large mills on the Clarence. 

6. To force out by squeezing or pressing; to 
press or squeeze out, Also fig. 

160z Marston Antonios Rev. v. i. Wks. 1856 1. 132 
And crush lives sap from out Pieros vaines. a 1626 Bacon 
(J.), He crushed treasure out of his subjects purses by for- 
feitures, 1634 Mitton Cos 47 Bacchus, that first from 
out the purple grape Crushed the sweet poison of misused 
wine. 1690 Drypen Don Sebastian (J.), | wanted weight 
of feeble Moors upon me To crush my soul out. 

To crush a cup of wine, pot of ale, etc.: to 
drink, quaff, ‘discuss’ it: cf. CRACK v. Io. 

1592 GREENE Def. Conny Catch. Wks. (Grosart) XI. 43 If 
euer I brought my Conny but to crusha potte ofale with mee. 
1592 SHAxs. Rom. & Ful... ii. 86, | pray come and crush a 
cup of wine. 1822 Scorr Wige/ v, You shall crush a cup of 
wine to the health of the Fathers of the city. 1845 }V/tte- 
hall xxx. 206 They had crushed several pottles of wine. 


Crush (krzf), sd. [f. prec. vb.] 

+1. The noise of violent percussion; clashing; 
acrash, Ods, 

¢€1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 2946 When hope fflntes 
come at a frosche, Pe fyrste hortlyng gaf a gret crusche. 

2. The act of crushing; violent compression or 
pressure that bruises, breaks down, injures, or 
destroys; also fg. 

1599 I. M[ouret] Svékwormes 63 The hart-breake crush 
of melancholies wheele. 1601 Hottann Pliny xx1x. vi (R.) 
‘To heale the eares that have caught some hurt either by 
bruise, crush or stripe. 1611 Cotcr., Escachure..also, a 
squash, crush, knocke, or squeeze (whereby a thing is flatted, 
or beaten closetogether). 19775 JoHnson Western /st. Wks. 
X. 429 A heavy crush of disaster. 1820 Scorespy Ace. 
Arctic Reg. |. 214 The ice pressed dreadfully around them 
..but the ship always escaped the heaviest crushes, 1882 
SpurGeon 7'reas. Daz, cxxi. 7 Our soul is kept from the 
dominion of sin..the crush of despondency. 

b. In the following perhaps = crash, as now 
often quoted, and as apparently alluded to by 
Pope: see CRASH sd.1 2; but it may mean simply 
‘destruction by crushing’. 

1713 Aopison Cao v. i, Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the crush cf worlds. 1848 LoweLL 
Biglow Papers Poems (1890) 11. 6 Holding up the star- 
spangled banner amid the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds. 

c. Coal-mining. (See quots.) 

1851 GREENWELL Coal-tr. Terms Northumb. & Durh. 20 
Crush.—This occurs when both the roof and thill of a seam 
of coal are hard, and when the pillars, insufficient for the 
support of the superincumbent strata, are crushed by their 
pressure. 1881 Raymonp A/intng Gloss., Crush. 1. A 
squeeze, accompanied, perhaps, with more violent motion and 
effecis. 2. A variety of fault in coal. ¢ 

+3. A bruise or injury caused by crushing. Odés. 

1601 Hoitann P/iny Hl. 350 Contusions, bruses looking 
black and blew, strokes, crushes, rushes, rubs, and gals. 
1617 Markuam Cavad. vu. 67 It is called Nauell-gall, 
hecause the crush is vpon the signe iust opposite against 
the Horses Nauell. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3837/4 Lost.. 
a flea-bitten grey Mare, with a Crush on her right Foot in 
the Hoof behind. A 

4. The crowding together of a number of things, 


or ésf. persons, so that they press forcibly upon 


each other; the mass so crowded together. 

1806 Sure IVinter tn Lond. (ed. 3) 111. 136 No rank, no 
sex, could possibly receive exemption from the general 
crush, 1830 CunnincHam Brit. Paint. 11. 54 ‘The crush to 
see it was very great. 1840 Dickens Dara. Audge xxxvii, 
-Acrush of carts and chairs and coaches. 

b. A crowded social gathering. co//og, 

1832 Macaucay Le? 18 July, I fell in with her at Lady 
Grey's great crush, 1888 Mrs. H. Warp X. £lsmcre (1890) 
439 [The party] isn’t a crush. I lave only asked about 
thirty or forty people. 

5. Cartilage, gristle. déa/. 

{=OHG. cros in nasecros, ércros, MLG. rose, also 
MUHG. kroszhein, krussbein, krusbein, f. krosen to crackle, 
crunch: cf. Crusuet.] 

a 1825 Forsy Loc. Ee Anglia, Crish, Crush, cartilage, or 
soft bones of young animals, easily crushed by the teeth. 
Lbid., Crush, crustle, gristie. 


CRUSHABLE. 


6. Comé. (perh. formed on verb-ste), as crush- 
hone, -noscd@. Also CRUSH HAT, -ROOM, 

1696 Lond. Gaz. No. 3193/4 Lost .. a bay Gelding .. with 
a Crush bone on the side of the Nose. 1876 Browninc 
Shop g Some crush-nosed human-hearted dog. 

Crushable \krofab’l), a. [f. Crus. +-aBLeE.] 
Capable of being crushed. 

1887 Davy Vews 6 Jan. 3/1 A less crushable material. 

+ Crush-crash. rare—'. Ofs. A combination 
of crush and crash, having the effect of a redn- 
plication of the latter. 

1583 STaxynurst “ners i. (Arb.) 110 Thee winds scold 
strugling, the threshing thick crush crash is owtborne. 

Crushed kraft), fs/. a. [f. Crusn v. +-Eb.] 

1. Brnised or broken by pressure; pressed or 
squeezed out of shape ; fig. overwhelmed, snbdned 
utterlys 

1sg9 SuAks /fen. 7% 1. ii. 175 That is buta crush'd neces- 
sity. 1795 Sournty Foan ef irc vin. 166 The crush’d and 
mangled corpse. 1851-5 Primtey £ss. 248 ‘Yo awaken his 
crushed intelligence. 

2, Bruised or broken down into small pieces or 
powder. 

1B8ss Jonnston Cher. Com. Life iv. ee? 58 Crushed 
bones are strewed over a meadow. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 
111. 943 There are three classes of sugar-refineries in this 
country, the chief productions of which are, respectively : 
1st, Loaf-sugar; 2nd, Crystals. .3rd, Crushed sugar. 

3, Crushed morocco (Bookbtuding): morocco 
leather, grained, shaved thin, pressed between iron 
plates, and polished. Crashed strawberry: the 
colour of strawberries when crnshed or bruised. 


+Crushel, crussel. O¢s. [Corresponds to 
OHG. crosela, kroschela, MUG. kroscel, kroszcl, 
kroschel, MLG. crosle, LG. kroselle cartilage, 
gzistle, referred by Hildebrand to MEG. and dial. 
G. krosen, krésen to gnash the teeth, crackle, 
craunch, ernsh with noise. Cf. dial. crust/e, CRUSH 
sh. &.] Cartilage, gristle. 

©1440 Promp, Parv. 106 Cruschylbone, or grystylbone 
[P. crusshell}. 1617 Minsnev Ductor, A crussell or gristle. 

Crusher (krzfo1). [f. Crusn v. +-ER!.] 

1. One who or that which crushes. 

1598 FLorio, /’remitore, a crusher. 1611 Cotcr., £s- 
cacheur, a squasher; a beater, or crusher of things 
flat. 1662 J. Srarrow tr. Behme’s Rem. Wks. Apol. 
cone. Perfection 8 The Crusher or bruiser of the Ser- 
pent. 1859 Sara Jw. vos Clock (1861) 62 Crushers 
of walnuts with silver nut-crackers. 1885 C. F. Hotper 
Varvels Anim, Life 191 The Port Jackson shark. .has 
crushers instead of teeth. ; 

b. sec. One whose trade is to crush some article 


for economic purposes. 

1794 Hull Advertiser 9 Aug. 3,4 The Crushers of Rape- 
seed continue to buy this article very freely, 184% Penny 
Cych, XX. 300/2 Rape..The seed..is then sold to the 
crushers, who express the oil. 1884 Law Rep. 13 Q. Bench 
Div. 469 Seed crushers and oil refiners. 

ce. A machine for crnshing seed, ore, quartz, etc. 

1825 J. NicHo.son Oferat. Alechanic 160 For breaking 
malt, beans, &c. one crusher only is wanted. 1879 ATCHER- 
try Bo rland 172 Mr. Armfield’s crusher was in full work. 

2. colleg. Something which overwhelms or over- 
powers. Cf. steenner. 

1840 Dickens Odd C. Shop |, It's Destiny, and mine’s a 
crusher! 1849 THACKERAY Pendennis iv, ‘She isa crusher, 
ain’1 she now?’ 1884 Chr. Commonwealth 6 Nov. 53/5 The 
decision was a crusher on Dr. Phin. 

3. An apparatns for recording the pressure exerted 
on a gun bya charge of powder; also a/frzd. as in 
crusher-gauge, -plus. 

1871 Standard 19 Jan., A ‘crusher’, or small apparatus 
exposing a copper disc to the pressure over a given sur- 
face of the pent-up gases, was inserted in the rear of the 
7oo-pounder bolts, 187 Nozste & Aser in Phel. Trans. 
CLXV. 140 A slight escape of gas past the crusher-gauge. 

4. slang. A policeman. 

1841 Punch 11. 137 There is not one crusher who is proof 
against the waistcoat pocket. 1851 MayHew Lond. Labour 
1. 25 ‘The blessed crushers is everywhere ', shouted one. 


Crush hat. A soft hat which can be crnshed 
flat; sfcc. a hat constructed with a spring so as to 
collapse and assnme a flat shape ; an opera-hat. 


1838 Dickens Nich. ick. xix, Folding his crush hat to 
lay his elbow on, 1848 THackeray Bk. Snobs i, 1891 
Punch 25 Apr. 201/2 Smart new boy in cloak-room has 
noted gentlemen shutting up their crush hats, and promptly 
flatiens de Jones’s hest silk topper. re 

Crushing (kiz‘fin), v0/. sb. [f. Cres v. + 
-ING'.]) The action of the vb. CRusH. 

+1. Crashing, smashing: see Crusu v, 1. Ods. 

2. Compressing violently so as to bruise or 
destroy; violent pressnre or squeezing. Also jig. 

1580 Hott yBanp Treas. Fr. Vong, Froisscment,a crushing 
in pieces. 1645 Mitton Yctrach. (1851) 195 The crushing 
..and the overwhelming of his afflicted Servants. 1694 
Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 6 Cornelius Seaman lost his 
Ship by the squeezing and crushing together of the Ice. 
1860 ‘I'yxDALL G/ac. 1. xviii. 123 The sound produced by the 
crushing of the fragments. 1890 Spectator 31 May, Alt 
delays, discomforts and crushings were met wilh good- 
bumour. . ; : 

3. sfcc. Brnising or comminntion of ore, quartz, 
oil-seeds, etc. for economic purposes; also atfrtd. 
and comd., as crushing-machine, -mill, -seed, etc. 

1759 Suraton in Pil, Trans. LI. 168 The crushing of rape 
seed. 1796 Mull Advertiser 10 Sepl. 2'2 Fifty lasts of fine 
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Koningsburg Crushing Linseed. 1832 Bassace Fcon. | 
Manuf, xxxii. (ed. 3) 337 The Crushing Mill, used in Corn- | 
wall and other mining countries, 1872 RKaymMonp Statist. 
Mines 43 ‘The crushing for the year is 9,782 tons of quartz. 

Crushing, f//. cz. [f. as prec. +-INc 2.] ‘That 
cmshes ; bruising, overwhelming, etc. 

1877, Wnetstonre in Gascofene’s Steel Glas (Art) 22 
Crusshing care. 1593 Suaxs. Aich. //, v. v. 34 Crushing 
penunie, 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 1V.206 The blow must 
be quick, and crushing. 1876 Trevuiyvan Macaulay 1. ix. 
137 A..crushing censure upon Lord Ellenborough. 

Cru‘shingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY %.] 
crushing manner; so as to crush. 

1816 L. Hunt Adminé iv. 173 The word smote crushingly. 
1881 arly Tel. 20 Oct., Falling slowly but crushingly, 

Cru‘sh-room. .\ room or hall in a theatre, 
opera-house, ete., in which the audience may pro- 
menade during the intervals of the entertainment. 

1806 Sure Minter in Lond. (ed. 3) V1. 135 The drawing- 
room. .actually differed in nothing from the crush-room at 
the opera on a very crowded night. 1833 MacauLay Lett. 
2 <Aug., The crush-roon of the operu at night. 1855 
THACKERAY .Vewcomes 1. 278, ; 

Crusian, var. of CrtcIan, species of carp. 

Crusie, crusy (krii-zi, kro-zi). Sc. Also 
cruisie, -zie, -y, -ey, cruzie, croosie. [app. a 
phonetic repr. of F. crceuset, CRUSET, or perh. of 
earlier origin from OF. crozscel, creuseul (pl. -cus, 
or crotsel, cruseau, with which it agrees in its two 
senses, while F. cresse¢ and Eng. CrusrT have 
only that of ‘ crncible ’.] 

1. A small iron lamp with a handle, buming oil 
or tallow; also, a sort of triangnlar iron candle- 
stick with one or more sockets for candles, having 
the edges turncd up on the three sides. (Jamieson.) 

«1774 Fercusson Farmer's Jugle, The cruizy, too, can 
only blink and bleer, 1776 C. Keituy Farmer's //a’ ix. 
(Jam.), Meg lights the crusy wi’ a match. 1824 Scott Aed- 
gauntlet Let. iv, A silver lamp, or cruisie, as the Scottish term 
it, 1892 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 487 The croosie, a triangular metal 
saucer with an upright hook at the base to be hung by. 

2. A crucible, or hollow piece of iron with a long 
handle, used for melting metals. (Jamieson.) 

The common sense in South of Scotland; evusies were 
commonly used by stocking-weavers in middle of the 19th c. 
to melt lead or pewter for setting the needles in their 


frames. Fe : 

Crusily, -illy krsili), a. Her. Also 6 
crusule, 7-8 crusuly, 7 crossule, 9 crusillé(e, 
(erucilly, -cily). [a. OF. crustliié, var. of croé- 
sill (Godef.) ‘strewn with crosses or croisettes ’, 
f. crotszlle, dim. of crozx cross.} 

Of a field or charge: Covered or strewn with 
small crosses, usually crosses crosslet. 

1572 BosseweLt Avmorie n.115b, He beareth Argent, 
a Cheuron de Ermines, betweene three Inkes molyn, crusule 
bolonie fitchie Sable. 1766 Porny //eraldry Gloss., Crusily 
or Crusuly. 1864 Boutett fferaldry Ifist. 4 Pop. vi. 29 
When the Field is covered with small Crosses Crosslets, it is 
said to be Crusilly. 1882 Cussans Heraddry viii. 128 Crusillé. 


+Cruskyn, cruisken. 0s. or Sc. dial. In 
4-5 cruskyn, (cruske), § curskyn. [= OF. 
creuseguin, crouseguin, mod. Walloon crzuskin, 
creuskin, prob. a. MFlem. kruyseken, kroesken, 
dim. of &ruyse, kroes, CRUSE. The forms in 
Promp. Pary. may be directly from Flemish. The | 
Gael. cretésgein small cruse, oil-lamp, Irish creesgin | 
small pot or pitcher, are adopted words.] Asmall | 
vessel for holding liqnids; hence a liquid measure. | 

1378 /uventory in Prop, Parv. 106 Un cruskyn de terre | 
garnis d’argent..Un pot d’argent blanc au pe d'un | 
cruskyn. 1408 IM¢dl of Alolynton (Somerset Ho.), Vnum 
Cruskyn de argento & deauratum. 14.. / oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
602/40 [Picarius, guidam ciphus, a curskyn). c1440 
Promp, Parzv. 106 Cruskyn‘ or cruske, coop of oe cartesca. 
1808 Jamieson, Crutsken of whisky, a certain measure of 
this liquor, 4 agus. ; 

Crusoe. =Crucian, species of carp. 

1799 G. Suitu Laboratory ii. 264 Method of catching 
Crusoes, or Crucians. 

+ Crusoile. Ods. rare—'. [a. OF. cruseul, cru- 
sol crucible: see CRUSELL, Crvuset.] A erucible. 

1613 Marston /usat. C’tesse 1. Wks. 1856 LIT. 111 Thou 
scum of his melting-pols, thou wert christned in a crusoile 
with Mercuries water. 

Crusopasse, -praso, obs. ff, CHRYSOPRASE. 

Crust (krzst), 5d. Forms: 4 crouste, 5 croste, 
s-6 cruste, 4- crust. [In some senses ad. L. 
5 4 
crusta, im others immed. a. OF. crozste (mod. 
crottc), Pr. and It. crosta:—L. crusta hard surface, 
rind, shell, incrustation, In F. the earliest recorded 
popular sense is the crust of bread, but medical 
writers used it in scnse 3 after L. at an early date.] 

1, The onter part of bread rendered hard and dry 
in baking. Opposed to cream. 

@1330 Otuel 9:4 Anawe of Nubie he smot, That neuere 
eft crouste he ne bot. 1398[see CraustTine v6/. sb. 1). €1430 
Two Cookery-bks. 53 Saue pe sydys and al pe cruste hole 
with-owte. 1583 Hoxttynann Campo di Fror 191 Make 
cleane his bread, If there be either ashes or coles in the 
cruste, 1620 Venner Via Recta i, 22 The like may be 
said of the crust of bread. 1825 Scurt 2 Jan. in Lockhart, 
When we do get bread to eat, we complain that the crust 
is hard. 1871 When J was a little Girl ved. 2) 25 You 
know there can’t be crust without crumb, 


nea. 


CRUST. 


b. (with @ and 7/., The hard outer part of a 
loaf or roll of bread; a portion of this cxternal 
pait such as belongs to a single slice of bread. 
¢ 3325 in /’o/. Songs (Camden) 204 A row3 hare trenchur, 
other a crust: The begger that the crust ssal hab. c 31420 
Liber Cocornm (1862) 16 A crust of bread thou bray with- 
alle. ¢1450 Two Cookcry-bks, 113 Nym crostes of whyt 
bred. 1594 Suaks. Nich, ///, uu. iv. 28 My Vokle grew so 
fast, ‘That he could gnaw a crust at two houres old. a1704 
R. L/Estraxce (J.) Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crusts. 
1871 When # was @ little Girl (ed. 2) 24, 1 had a piece of 
bread and butter for my luncheon every morning, and the 
crust of it was often a serious incumbrance to me. Bread- 
crusts are not nice things. 

ce. By extension: A scrap of bread which is 
mainly crust or is hard and dry: often applied 
slightingly to what is much more than crust. 

1s6r I. Norton tr. Calvin's Just. Pref., Some. .doe plen- 
teously glut themselves, and other some live with gnawing of 
poore crusts. 1592 Warner AM, Jing. Vu. xxxvin. (1612) 182 
My hap was harder than to owne in that distresse a Crust. 
1697 Damrier boy. (1648) 1. xi. 313 Sauce.. which mikes it 
eat very savory: much beiter than a crust of Bread alone. 
182ar Crare Vell. instr. 1. 66 Parents..Who in distress 
broke their last crust in twain. .that I might be fed. 1837 
Lytton £, Alaltravers 1. i, Uring me a cup of beer, and 
crust of bread. 1886 H. F. Lester Under two big Trees 
42 To have a‘ crust’ as she calls it, or in reality a good deal 
of cheese and bread and beer. 

d. fg. 

1593 Jedl-Troth’s N.Y. Gift 12 Such crustes of small 
comfort. 1749 FieipinG Tom Joues xi. i. heading, A Crust 
for the Critics, 

2. The paste forming the covering of a pie. 

1598 “pulario Biv b, Make a crust of thicke past like a 
Pie crust. 1712 Appison Spec. No, 482 P 4 Learning low to 
season it [a buck], or putit in crust. 1771 Goipss. /Jaunch 
of Venison 54 A pasty; it shall, and it must, And my wife, 
little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

3. A hard dry formation on the snrface of the 
body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, or disease of the 
skin ; a scab or eschar. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PF. R. vu. xvii. (1395) 235 
A crouste of hlood. ¢ 1400 Lanfranuc's Cirurg. 70 We moten 
brenne be heed of be veyne..wib hoot iren & pilke hoot 
iren my3te inake an hard cruste. 1543 ‘TRAHERON J igo's 
Chirurg. 2750, Eschara is the herdnes, or cruste y* re- 
mayneth after the burnynge of a wounde, or ulcer. 1602 
Suaxs. //am. 1. v.72 A most instant Tetter barked..with 
vile and loathsome crust All my smooth Body. 1876 
Dunrinc Dis. Skin 47 Crusts are effete masses of dried 
materials composed of the products of disease of the skin. 

4. +a. The upper or surface layer of the ground. 
Obs., having passed into b. Geol. The outer 
portion of the earth; that part of the body of the 
earth accessible to investigation. 

Used first in accordance with the notion that the interior 
of the earth was an ‘abyss’ of waters, suhsequently in 
reference to the theory of an interior in a state of fusion. 

tgss Even Decades 234 An other kynde of Rubies.. 
found in the mountaynes in the vpper crust or floure of 
the earth. 1611 Sreep Theat. Gt. Bret. xxxiv. (1614) 67/2 
In the very crust of the ground, without any deepe digging. 
1666 Boyte in PAil. Trans. 2 Apr. 185 The elevation of 
steams from the Crust or Superficial parts of the Earth. 
1747 Gentl. Mag. XV11. 433 The whole earth, in the opinion 
of some philosophers, is but a kind of bridge, or crust to 
the great body of waters included in it. 185: Hegscure 
Stud, Nat, Phil, ww. 294 The rocks and stones which 
compose the external crust of the globe. 

5. A more or less hard coating, concretion, or 
deposit on the surface of anything; an incrustation. 

rsgo Hyrve tr. brves’ Justr. Chr. Wom. 1. ix. 1R.) 
Except thou wilt nener wash out the crust, but goe so 
with a crust of paynting to bedde. 1618 Botton #lorns 
un. iv. 176 While they ride upon the false crusts of yce 
breaking under. 1684 Bunyan /'/er. 11. 138 Precious Stones 
are covered over with a homely Crust. 1726 Leon: A lberéti's 
Archit, 1. 58a, Lay..over all a Crust made of Sand, 
Mortar, and Ashes. 1756 C. Lucas #ss. Waters 1. 146 
It looked more like a saline crust. 1838 Tuikiwate Greece 
II]. xxi. 179 The water. .[was] covered with a thin crust of 
ice. 1869 Pintiirs Vesav. iv. 1206 The crust formed over 
the lava, . 

b. Crust of wine. see quot. 

1863 T. G. Suaw Mine, etc. iv. 145 In every wine..a for- 
tion of the vegetable and other matters which constitute iis 
distinctiveness” must inevitably be precipitated to the 
bottom of the vessel; this is called lees in the cask, and 
crust or deposit in the botile. 

e. U.S. and Canada. The hardened surface of 


snow suitable for crust-hunting. 

1860 [cf. Crustinc vl, sb. 2). 1876 Forest 4 Stream 
VI. 18/r We had waited for a ‘crust’ through days of rain, 
thaw, and fog. 1890 N. Hisas in Big Game N. Amer. 27 
The Moose would come when the crust formed on the snow 
in the mountains. 

6. The hard external covering of an animal or 
plant; a shell, test, husk, ete.; spec. the hard 
chitinons integument or ‘ shell’ of Crustaceans. 

1615 Croone Body of Man 121 Vhis Crust is spongie, hauing 
smal holes..that by these hollowe passages..the thinner 
part of the Chylus might pierce. 1653 WaLtos Angler 101 
This Caterpiller gives over to cal, and..comes 10 be coverd 
over with a sirange shell or crust. 1776 Witnerine Arif, 
Plants (1796) 1. 322 There is a sort of leathery crust over 
the seed. 1834 Goop Study Med. ted. 4) 1V. 464 (The skin] 
wes shed annually like the crust of a lobster. 

7. fig. Something figured as an onter covering or 
shell difficult to penetrate, or merely superficial. 

1651-3 Jer. Tavior Serm. for } var (1678) 369 A universal 
crust of Hypocrisie that covers the face of the greatest 
part of Mankind. «1655 Vines Lords Supp. 11677) 320 


CRUST. 


He may be overgrown with a crust, a coldness. @ 1353 
Rosertson Lect. i. (1858) 105 Greak through the crust of 
his selfishness. 

+ 8. A plank cut from the outside of a tree-trunk. 

1486 Nottingham Rec. 111. 255, iij. crustes..to ley on pe 
same Brigge vnder be gravell. 1563 Louth Churchw. Acc. 
III, 28 (in Peacock NV. Wi Linc. Gloss.) For a crust of 
a plank to a brigge. 1369 Vo¢¢iugham Rec. IV. 136 For 
a kruste and a planke. 

9. Angling. The surface film of water. ? Ods. 

1653 W. Lauson Secr. dugling in Arb, Garner I. 194 If 
the wind be rough, and trouble the crust of the water. 
Ibid., Vhis fly..moved in the crust of the water is deadly: 
in an evening. 

lO. Leather Manuf. The state of sheep or goat 
skins when inerely tanned and left rough pre- 
paratory to being dyed or coloured. 

1686 Lond. Gaz, No 2125/4 About 350 of the best Nids, 
some ready pared, and soine in the Crust not staked. 
1882 Horcester’ E.xhib. Catal. iii. 50 Crust and coloured 
skivers. 

UW. The outer part or ‘ wall’ of a horse’s hoof. 

1847 Youatr //orse xviii. 3727The crust or wall, is that 
portion which is seen when the foot is placed on the ground. 

+12. fig. A crusty person. Oés. 

1594 Werry Anack in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 539 What an old 
crust itis!..I think the villain hath a face hardened with 
steel. @ 1640 Day Peregr. Schol. (1881 44 An old crust, 
with a back bent like a bowe with carieing tables. 

13. Comd., as crust-hardened, -like adjs.; + crust- 
clung a. (see quot.) ; erust-lizard, book-name 
of Heloderma horridum ; + erust-roll, a kind of 


thin crusted pancake. 

€ 1430 720 Cookery-bks. 46 Cruste Rolle.—Take. .Flowre 
of whete; nym Eyroun and breke per-to..rolle it on a 
borde also binne as parchement. .fry‘e hem, and serue forth. 
1610 W, ForkincHam Ay? of Survey t. x. 24 Crust-clung 
and Soale-bound soyles. 1688 HotmE Armoury 1. 333/2 
Crust Clung, or Soil Bound, is an hard sticking togethei of 
the Earth, that nothing will grow on it. 1884 Sat. Rev. 
7 June 741/1 Old crust-hardened politicians. 

Crust (krast), v. [f. prec. sb., after F. crouster, 
crotier, L. crustare.] 

L. travs. To cover as with a crust, to encrust. 

1545 AscHam 70.vofh.{ Arb.\157 Snowe. . whyche was harde 
and crusted by reason of the frost. 1570 Levins Afansp. 
194/22 To cruste, crustare. 1607 SHAKS. 7Zuton 1. Vi. 109 
Of Man and Beast, the infinite Maladie Crust you quite 
ore. 1614 W. LB. Philosopher's Banquet (ed. 2) 162 The 
mneates become crusted and baked. 1836 Maccitiivray tr. 
Humboldt s Traz. ii. 34 Rocks..scantily crusted with 
lichens. 1892 /é/ustr. Alag. Sept. 879 North winds begin 
to crust over the pools and streams with ice. 

b. jg. 

©1615 Cuarman Homer, Battatle of Frogs, &c. Ep. Ded. 
R., Being crusted with their couetous leprosies. 1767 
Jounson Lett, 19 Aug., Ill health.. has crusted me into 
Inactivity. 1883 Froupe Short Stud. 1V. 1. vi. 250 The 
truth had been crusted over with fictions. 

2. ‘xiv. To form or contract a crust ; to become 
covered with a crust or hardened surface. Also fig. 

€1430 Two Cookery-bks. 32 Stere it faste pat it crouste 
no3t. 1649 G. Daniet 77 fnarch., Hen. [i.ccclxxvii, Aged 
Tyrrannie whose Oyle Crusts in tbe Lampe.  « 1698 
Tempte (J.), The place that was burnt. .crusted and healed 
invery few days. 1765 A. Dickson 77eat. Agric. 471 The 
soil..will only crust a little above. 1820 Haztitr Lec#. 
Dram. Lit, 26 The tide of fancy and enthusiasni..settles and 
crusts into the standing pool of dulness, criticism, and verti, 

3. ¢rans. To form into a crist; to make hard 
like a crust. 

1671 Narporoucn Fraud. in Acct. Sev. Late Voy.1. (1711) 
182 The inain Body of Ice that lyeth crusted about the 
Shore. 1857 W. Cottins Dead Secret v. v. (1861) 227 The 
dirt of half a century, crusted on the glass. 

4. U.S.and Canada. ‘Yo hunt (deer, etc.) on the 
crust of snow ; to crust-hunt. 

1850 [see Crustine vl. sh. 2], 1888 Forest §& Stream 
XXX. 46/3 The guides and hunters. .going over the border 
--on the deep snows, and crusting deer and noose. /dzd. 
165/1 A good deal of crusting deer iy being done. .this 
winter. 

| Crustacea krvsté--fia), sé. 2. Zool. [mod. 
L, neuter pl. of cvzestdcers adj. (sc. antmdlia): sce 
below. Introduced by Lainarck, 1851, as a name 
of the class of animals called by Cuvier, 1798, 
les insecles crustacces: cf. CRUSTACEOUS 3.) A 
large class of Arthropodous animals. mostly 
aquatic, characterized by a hard, close-fitting, 
usually chitinous shell or ‘crust’ which is shed 
periodically; comprising Ciabs, Lobsters, Cray- 
fish, Prawns, Shrimps, and many others. 

1814 W. E. Leacn Vrans. Linn. Soc. X1. 306 (¢/tlej, Ar- 
rangement of the Crustacea, etc. 1828 Stark lem. Nat. 
Mist. Ul. 144 The Crustacea. .respire by branchiz ..They 
have a distinct heart provided with circulating vessels. 1848 
Carrenter Anim. Phys, it. (1872) 108 Most of the Crus- 
tacea, like insects, come forth from the eggs in a state 
very different from their adult form. 

Crustaceal (krzsté.-f al), a. rare. 
-AL.] =CRUSTACEAN a, 

1853 Kane Griunedl Exp. xvii. (13536) 139 Like all birds 
feeding on crustaceal life. : 

Crustacean (krostéi:fan , 2. and sd. [f. as 
prec. + -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the class Crustacca. 


[f. prec. + 


1858 Grint (dist. Boulder \. 81 ‘The most abundant 
onder of Crustacean life. 
B. sé. An animal of this class. 


1835 Kirsy lle § List Anau. WL. xiv. 26 Whether the 
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higher Orders of Crustaceans undergo a real metamorphosis. 
1873 Dawson Aarth § Alan iii. 54 Vhe Crustaceans, the 
highest marine animals of the annulose type. 
Crustaceoid (krvstéifijoid , a. rare. [f. as 
prec.+-01p.] Having a resemblance to a crusta- 


cean. 
1846 Dana Zooph. vii. 106 These crustaceoid species. 


Crustaceo'logy. [Sec -(0 Locy.] The scien- 
tific study of Crustacea. Hlence Crustaceolo-gical 
a., pertaining to crustaceology: Crustaceologist, 


onc versed in crustaceology. 

1828 WessteEr, Crwstalogy, that part of zoology which 
treats of crustaceous animals. .Crwstaceology, the word 
sometimes used, is ill-formed..Who can endure such words 
as erustacealogical? 1849 tr. Cuvier's Anin. Kingd. 409 
note, Milne Edwards has not mentioned thein in his Review 
of Crustaceology. /é/d. 408 note, Anomalous animals... 
which have long perplexed Crustaceologists. 1876 Pace 
Advd. Text-bk, Geol. xiti. 237 A fresh and inviting field to 
the crustaceologist. 

Crusta:ceoru'brin. Chem. [f. L. Crestace-a 
+ruber red +-1N.] A red colouring matter found 
in the bodies of some Crustacea. 

1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Crustaceous (krostéi'{as),a. [f. mod.L. cris¢- 
adceus, £. crusia crust, hard shell: see -Aczous.] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a crust or 
hard integument. Crustaceouws lichens (in Bot.) : 


see quot. 1882. 

1656 Biounr Glossogr., Crustaceous..pertaining to the 
crust, hard shell or pillofany thing. 1664 Power £2. Philos. 
1. 3 Theircrustaceous Tunica Cornea. 1762 B. Svi...INGFLEET 
icon, Nat, 78 The crustaceous liverworts are the first 
foundation of vegetation. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 
145 The outer integument [of the seed] crustaceous, the 
inner membranous. 1882 Vines Sacks’ Bot. 319 The Thallus 
of Lichens is commonly developed in the form of incrusta- 
tions which cover stones and the bark of trees..“Uhese 
Crustaceous Lichens, as they are termed [etc.]. 

+b. Path. Characterized by crusts or scabs. 

1801 Aled. Ful. V.23 The discovery of the crustaceous 
Cow-pox .. The ulcers on the hands and arms assumed the 
crustaceous form. 

2. Of animals: Having a hard integument. 

1659 H. More /emort. Soud it. xi. (1662) 108 Wasps and 
Hornets. .the Animal Spirits not easily evaporating through 
their crustaceous Bodies 1664 Power Erp. Philos. 1. 16 
Mites in Cheese..It seems they are sheath'd and crustaceous 
Animals (as Scarabees and such like Insects are). 1826 
Rirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) U1. xxix. 168 Crustaceous 
forms in Coleoptera. 

3. spec.in Zool. Belonging to the class Crustacea, 
crustacean. 

1646 Sir T. Browne send. Ef. in. xvii. 151 Crustaceous 
animals, Lobsters, Shrimps, and Crevises. 1677 Prior 
Oxfordsh, 106 The shell-fish of the softer crustaceous kind. 
1707 Curios. in Husb. & Gard. 320 Testaceous and Crusta- 
ceous Fish. 1873 J.G. Bartram //arvest of Sea (ed. 3) 300 
Old men.. setting lobster-pots, doing business in the 
crustaceous delicacies of the season. 

b. Crab-like ; like a crustacean. 


* 1842 Blackw. Alag. LI. 377 Retiring in a crustaceous or 


crab-like manner from the Court. 1864 Lowet. Fireside 
Yaz, 205 Thy poor crustaceous efforts at self-isolation. 

Ilence Crusta-ceousness. 

1727 Baitev vol. I, Crustaccousness, hardness, like, or 
being covered with a Shell, as Shell-fish. 1755 in Jounson. 

+ Crusta‘de. (és. Also crustats, -arde: see 
also Custarp, [Evidently a. F. croustade, 
although this is not given by Godefroy, and is 
known to Hatzfeld only as a modern word after 
It. crostata ‘a kinde ofdaintie pye, chewet, or such 
paste meate’ (Florio , f. crosfare to encrust: see 
-ADE.] 

A sort of rich pie, made of flesh, cegs, herbs, 
spices, etc. enclosed in a crust. 

tco1390 orm of Cury No. 154 Crustardes of Flessh. 
— No. 156 Crustardes of Fysshe. ¢ 1420 Liber Cocorunt 40 
Crustate of flesshe. ¢ 1440 An-. Cookery in Ifouseh. Ord. 
(1790) 452 Let bake hom as thow woldes bake flaunes, or 
crustades. 

Crustal krostal,, a. rare. [f. L. crusta +-au.] 
Of or pertaining to a crust ; consisting of crust. 

1860 Worcesier cites \. Brit, Rez. 1892 C. L.apwortu in 
Iroc, Geogr. Soc. 697 Vhe many twisting crustal septa of 
the earth. 

Crustalo‘gical, Crustalogist, Crusta‘logy, 
synonyms of CRUSTACEOLOGICAL, etc. 

Proposed by Wessrer (1828), and in later Dicts. 

Crustate (kra'ste't), a fad. L. crustat-us 
crusted, incrusted ; applied by Pliny to cristacea.] 
Crusted ; crtistaceous. 

1661 Lovet. List. Anim, & Jin. Iutrod., Exanguine 
aquaticks, which are either soft, as the Polypus..or Crus- 
tate..as the Lobster, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex, Crustate, 
having an outer hard rind or shell. 

Crustated (krosteittd , ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.} Covercd with a crust; encrusted. 

1780 Vox Trout /celand 342 Icelandic springs..the crus- 
tated stones formed in them. 

Crustation (krvst'-jon), [n. of action f. L. 
crustare to CRUST: sce -aATION.] ‘The formation 
of a crust ; an incrustation. 

16z0-55 I. Jonus Stome-lleng (1725) 25 These, having 
through long Time, got the very same Crustation upon 
them, 1698 Keite Leva. Th. Farth(1734'235 he Abyss 
was enclos’d by a thick Crustation, in which were all the 


CRUSTOUS. 


Materials of Earth, Sand, Clay, Gravel fetc.]. 1870 Fxg. 
Mechanic 21 Jan. 463 1 To attempt to remove crustations. 

Crusted (krasted), ppl. a. [f. Cruse sé. and z. 
+-ED.] Having or covered with a crust, encrusted; 
+ crustaccous (oés.); that has deposited a crust, as 
old port or other winc. 

1382 Wycuir /x. xxix. 23 A crustid cake spreynde with 
oyle. 1579-80 Nortu /’¢u/arch (1676) 24 Entring upon the 
crusted mud, and sinking withall. 1610 Guitum Aevaldry 
ul, xxiil. (1611! 170 The Crusted sort of Fishes..viz. Crabs, 
L.obsters, Creuises, Cuttles, Razers, Shrimpes, &c. 1665 
Hooker Aficrogr. 196 The pretty Insect was covered allover 
with a crusted shell. @1745 Swirt Direct. Servants, Butler, 
Musty, or very foul and crusted bottles. 1873 Forest & 
Stream 1. 90,2 The crusted snow-drifts. JZod. Fine old 
crusted port. 

b. fg. (from crusted wine): Antiquated, ‘ vener- 
able’; often with admixture of the notion ‘ covered 
with a crust of prejudice, etc.’ Azmorous. Hence 
Crustedly a/v. 

1831 Lytton Godolphin vii, His own crusted urbanity and 
scheming perseverance, 1884 19/4 Cent. Feb, 230 England 
.. cherishes a fine old crusted abuse as much as it does its 
port. 1888 Pad! Afall G. 28 Nov. 4/1 The lengths to which 
good old crusted bigotry can go. 

Cru'ster. U.S. and Canada. =CRust-HUNTER ; 
see Crust v. 4, and cf. Crustine vl. sb. 2. 

188. Forest § Stream (quoted in Cent. Drct.). 

Crust-hunt, v7. U.S. and Canada. [f. Crust 
+Hexr w., after crust-hunter, crust-hunling, in 
which c7zs¢- is in locative relation to the sbs., as 
in plain-dweller, seafaring, etc.) zutr. To hunt 
decr or other large game on the snow, when 
covercd with a frozen crust strong enough to bear 
the hunter, but not to support the game, which 
sink in and are easily run down. So Cru:st- 
hunter, Cru'st-hunting. 

1885 Forest §& Stream XXIV. 425 Advocates of January 
crust-hunting. 1888 /dz¢. XXX. 47/1 Thus eluding .. the 
..crust-hunters as well as the hound. 1889 Cert. Dict., 
Crusier, cne who crust-hunts for game. 

Crustifie (krosti-fik), a. rare.—° 

1727 Bairey vol. 11, Crustifick, that bringeth a Crust or 
Skin, Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Crustily (krz'stili), adv. Also 6 crustely. 
[f Crusty +-Ly2.] +a. After the manner of, or 
as a crust (oés.). b. In a ‘crusty’ manner; 
crabbedly, snappishly (co//og.). 

1578 Banister Hist. Adan 1. 20 A Cartilage, crustely 
coueryng either side. 1730-6 Baitey (folio), Crzstily, 
peevishly. 1749 Mrs. R. Goapsy Carew (ed. 2) 229 ‘he 
Parson..very crustily told him, He had lost his Dog. 1840 
Hoop Up the Rhine 5 [He] asked .. rather crustily if he 
could name a single instance [etc.]. 

Crustiness (krastinés).  [f. as prec. + -NESS. ] 

1. The quality or condition of being crusty coucr. 
a crusty formation, incrustation. 

1607 ‘Torset, Serpents (1653) 661 Their.. quality is to 
burn the body..and to bring a hard scale or crustinesse 
upon any part. 1665 Maney Grotius’ Low-C. HWarres 269 
‘The upper Crustiness of the Turf was so hardned .. that it 
would endure a few to go over it. ¢1720 W, Gisson Faz- 
aters Dispens. xiv. (1734) 275 They leave such a hardness 
and crustiness that the part is very apt to.. break out into 
fresh sores, 

2. fig. Crabbed curtness of manner or temper. 

1727 Baey vol. I, Crustiess..pettishness of Temper. 
182z W. Irvine Braceb. Hall (1845) 95 Old Christy forgot 
his usual crustiness. 1839-40 — Wolfert's R. (1855) 147 
An old English gentleman, of great probity, some under- 
standing, and very considerable crustiness. 

Crusting (krz stin), v/. sé. [f. Crust v. (and 
sb.) +-1nG), 

l. The action of the verb Crust; formation of 
a crust ; coucv. a crust formed, an incrustation. 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P. R. vu. lix./1495)273 Paaste in an 
ouen .. receyueth a maner croustyug in the vtter syde vnder 
the whiche crouste the paaste is nesshe. 1820 Blackzw. Mag. 
VI. 548 The .. department in this factitious wine trade, 
called crusting, consists in lining the interior surface of 
empty wine-bottles .. with a red crust of super-tartarate of 
potash. 1853 Kane Griniel/ Exp, xxx. (1856 261 Put out 
your tongue, and it instantly freezes to this icy crusting. 

U.S. = CRUST-HUNTING: see CRUST 7. 4. 

1860 Gossr. Rom. Nat, Hist. 207 Deer are taken exten- 
sively by a process called ‘crusting’; that is, pursuing them, 
after a night's rain followed by frost has formed a crusty ice 
upon the surface of the deep snow. 1888 Forest & Streani 
XXX. 165/1 A crust sufficiently strong for moose and deer 
crusting. 

Cru'sting, #//. a. [f. Crusr v. + -1nG 2.] That 
crusts or forms a crust ; cncrusting. 

1867 Jean InceLow Srery Doom in. 72 A coverlet made 
stiff with crusting gents. ; 

+Crustive, a. Ods. [f. Crust v. + -1vE.] 
Producing a ‘crust’ or eschar, escharotic. 

1607 TorseLt Four-f, Beasts 429 Medicines..called ‘ Es- 
charotica’, that is to say crustive: which be hot in the 
fourth degree, and do breed acrust and scarre. 1610 Mark- 
uam Alasterfp. 1. clyi. 461 Medicines to be crustiue. 

Crusto'se, @. rare. [ad. L. crustds-us: see 
next.] Of the nature of a crust ; crustaceous. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. Crustose, thick-skinned. Applied to 
certain mushrooms which form lamina like crusts. 

+ Cru‘stous, 2. Ods. [a. OF. cvousteus, mod. 
F. crofiteux, ad. L. crusios-us (Pliny\, £. cresta 
Crust.] Of the nature of a crust or scab ; crusty. 

coo Lanfranc's Cirurg. 350 Rotid fleisch & crustous. 


CRUSTY. 
1651 Biccs New Disp. » 238 Before the crustous eschar be 


taken away. 
Crusty (krasti), 2. [f. Crus 56. +-y.J 


1. Of the nature of a crust; hard like a crust; 
characterized by having a crust. sfec. a, Scabby 
+b. Crustaceous (0bs.); e@. Crusted (of wine). 

¢1400 Laufranc’s Cirurg, 186 If be mater be fleumatik.. 
& if pe skyn be crusty. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 
369 An handfull of corne.. or else of crustie breade sodden 
inacaldron. 1600 Hakiayt ley. I. 274 (R.) A kinde of 
crusty shel-fish. -hauing a crusty taile. 1666 J. Smitu O4/ 
Age 173 (T.) The dry, solid, tensile, hard, and crusty parts 
of the body. 1713 Deruam /’Ays. Theol. J.), The egg. its 
parts within, and its crusty coat without. 1830 Miss 
Mitrorp }illage Ser. 1. (1863) 136 His loaves, which are 
crusty, and his temper, which 1s not. 1853 Kase Grinnell 
Exp. xxviii. (1856) 229 Snow, recent and sufficiently crusty 
to bear you five paces and let you through the sixth. 1866 
Possibilities of Creation 77 Good old crusty port. 

2. fig. Of persons (or their dispositions, etc.) : 
Short of temper ; harshly curt in manner or speech : 
the opposite of suave or affable. 

e570 Preston Cambyses in Wazl. Dodsley IV. 184 
Master Ruff, are ye so crusty? 1598 Lviv Asoth. Bom. 
tt.iv, You need not bee crustie, you are not so hard backt. 
1606 Suaks. 77. & Cre vii. 5 Enter Thersites. Achil. Vhou 
crusty batch of Nature, what’s the newes? 1764 Foote 
Mayor of G.\. Wks. 1799 1. 174 Come, come, man; don't 
be so crusty. 1857 Mrs. Gasket C. Bronté (1860) 12 
A stranger can hardly ask a question without receiving 
some crusty reply. 

+b. fg. Hardened, stubborn, Ods. 

1651-3 Jer. Tavior Serm. for Wears, xii 133 Hardned 
not by cold, but made crusty and stubborn, by the warmth 
of the divine fire. 


Crusulé, -uly, obs. ff. Crusiny. 


+Crusy, @. Obs. rare. (ad. F. creusé hollowed.] 
Concave. 

1625 Lasie Due Barlas 131 kt is concave and convex, 
.-inbent and out-bent, or crusye and bulked. 

Crut!. Coal-mining. A roadway driven from 
the shaft across strata of rock, shale, or other 
‘waste’, to reach a seam of coal. Chiefly used in 
the Staffordshire coal-field. 

1665 D, Dupiev Metaddun Martis (1854) 27 The Colliers 
getting the nethermost part of the Coles first..when they 
have wrought the Crutes or Staules, tas some Colliers call 
them) as broad and as far in under the ground, as they 
think fit [etc.]. 1884 ad/ A/all G. 26 Aug. 10/1 The defend- 
ant was engaged..in the driving of what is technically 
known as the crut, and was seen to take off the top of his 
safety lamp and light his pipe. 


Crut?. [?ad. F. crozite crust.}] The rough part 
of oak bark. 

1847 in Craic and mod. Dicts, 

Crut, var. of Croor, a dwarf. 


Crutch (krotf), sd. Forms: 1 eryeefe, 3-5 
crucche (i), 5-6 cruche, crutche, 7- crutch; £. 
6 crooch.e, 6- crotch; y. 5-6 crouche, 
crowch e, 6 croutch, 6-7 crouch. [OE. eryec, 
‘ace. eryccé) fem., a common Teutontc word = 
*O1.G. krukkja (whence MDu. erucke, Du. zrith, 
MLG. hrucke, krocke, LG. krukke, krtick), OHG. 
chruckja, chrucha (MHG. &ruche, krucke, Ger. 
kriicke), ON. kiykkja (Norw. krykkja, OSw. 
krykkia, Wa. krykke) :—OYeut. krukja-, kruhjon- 
f. ablaut stem 2rzvk- of kreuk- to bend. Vhe ME. 
change of (77) to 7, is found also in ¢cluich, much, 
trust. The phonology of the variants is obscure. 

Yor the crotch form, cf. CrotcH, as a separate word. 
Cruche may be merely a variant spelling, but it also occurs 
as a variant of Crocue sé. q.v. Croochie may belong to 
croich or to cronch : the latter was perh. influenced in form 
by Croucu v., but it may represent an early lengthening of 
the win cruche, crucche, with later diphthongization.] 

1. A staff for a lame or infirm person to lean 
upon in walking; now a staff with a cross-piece at 
the top to fit under the armpit (usually @ faz of 
crutches). 

¢g00 Beda's Hist. w. xxxi{i}. (1891) 380 Mid his crycce 
hine wredigende. c 1205 Lay. 19482 Vder pe lome mon..he 
weende mid his crucche us adun prucche. c¢ 1430 A/yuins 
Virg. (1867) 81 pan wole no bing us availe but oure bedis 
and our crucche [7/ae myche}. ¢ 1440 Sit? Gowther 673 We 
make..Crokyd here cruches for-sake. 1570 Lrvins A/anip. 
182 A crutche, gvalius. 1599 Suaks. Wuch dAdo tu. i. 373 
Time goes on crutches, till Loue haue all his rites. 1684 
Bunyan (iler. 1. 161 He could not Dance without one 
Crutch in his Hand. 1709 Apoison Tatler No 103 ? 11, 
I..gave him anew Pair of Crutches. 1805 Aled. Frat. XIV. 
30 He could walk with great ease, and without crutches. 
1866 R. M. Gancastvse SAift. Weeds xvi. (1181) 165 He 
walked with a crutch. 

8. 1530 Parscr. 211/t Crotche for a lame man, folence. 
1573 ‘Tusser //ash, 1x. (1878) 138 Mans age deuided here 
ye haue..The neat [seven yeers: 71-77}, get chaire and 
crotches to stay. 

y. ¢14g0 Tork Ayst. xxv. 376 My man, ryse and caste 
be cruchys gode space. — 380 Lorde! lo. my crouchis 
whare pei flee. 1582 Munxpav Aug. Rom. Life in /arl. 
Wisc. (Math.) 1. 196 Some of them [had] bound up their 
Jegs and went on croutches. 1592 Suaxs. Kom. & Ful. 
1.1, 83 (Qo. 1599) A crowch (Fe. crutch}, a crowch, why 
call you for a sword? 1611 Fiorito, Grviccia .. a lame 
mans crouch or crutchet. 

b. fransf. as the symbol of old age. 
1588 Suaxs. Z. ZL. /...1v. iii. 245 And giues the Crutch the 


Cradles infancie. a 192 Grrene & Lopce Lovking Glasse | 


(1861) 119 From cradle to the crutch. 
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c. fig. A prop, a support. 

1602 Marston sintonro’s Rev, Prol. Wks. 1356 1. 72 Your 
favour will give crutches to our faults. 1606 SuaKks. 777. 
& Cr. v. ili, 60 Hold him fast: Ile is thy crutch. 1728 
Youne Love fame w. (1757) 113 Who'd be a crutch to prop 
a rotten peer. 1865 Tvior Aarly /list. Alan. v. 99 Vhe 
Igyptians were later..in throwing off the rani of 
picture signs, 

B. 1981 J. Bewr //addon's Answ. Oso. 130 OF what 
force therfore can this your wyndeshaken crooche be.. 
whereupon your Jame cripled workes do rest? /étd. 230 
Osorius underproppeth his Freewill here, with this crooch, 

y 1635 N. Carventer Geog. Del. 1. ui. 54 This opinion 
is very feeble, and cannot goe without crouches, 166% 
Morcan Sph, Gentry u. vii. 73 He is Potent Counterpotent 
by the Crouches of providence. 

2, A support or prop, with a forked or concave 
top, for various uses: cf. Crore 3. 

1645 Lenchirid. Fortif, 52 The crutches, or forks, against 
which the arms of each company are set. 1670 I:actiarp 
Cont. Clergy 91 Though his house stands not upon crutches. 
1703 MaunpDRELL Journ. Ferus. (1732) 28 On each hand of 
every seat were placed Crutches. .forthe Priest to lean upon. 
1772-84 Cvok i/oy. (1790) VI. 2169 The hunters fix their 
crutches in the ground, on which they rest their firelocks. 
1892 Garpiner Sfudent’s fist. Eng. 527 Soldier with 
musket and crutch: from a broadside printed about 1630. 

3. Of a saddle: +a. Formerly, the raised part 
in front and at the back of the saddle. Oés. 

1617 Marxuam Cazval. iv. 48 The Garthweb which holdes 
vp hts Tiaimels behinde the hinder croutch of his Saddle. 
1663 Brain Autobrog. vii. (1848) 93, 1 was forced to stoop 
and lie on the very curche of the saddle. 1689 Defos. Cast. 
I ork (Surtees) 290 And..he could not hold up his head, but 
it hung below the sadle crutch on the farr side. 

b. In modern use: The front of the tree which 
ts made to fork down on each side of the shoulder, 
and which supports the pommel. Also a forked 
rest for the leg in a stde-saddle. 

1874 in Knicut Dict. Alech. 

4. Naut. Applied to various contrivances of a 
forked shape in a ship or boat, e.g. a forked sup- 
port (of wood or iron) for a boom, mast, spar, etc., 
when not in use (also called crorch); a forked 
rowlock. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Alarine, Chandeliers de chaloupe, 
the crutches of a boat, which sustain the main-boom, or the 
mast and sail, when they are lowered. 1791 Cowper //iad 
1. 537 Lowering swift the mast Into its crutch. 1825 H. b. 
Gascoicne Nav, Fame 58 ‘Vie Spanker-Boom then to the 
Crutch they bear. 1869 I’. W. Bennett Leaves from Log 
127 One of the men in beaching her lost his brass crutch 
(rowlock) overboard. 

B. 1769 Fatconer Pict. Alarinxe, Crotches..are fixed in 
different places of the ship..to support the spare-masts, 
yards, &c. 1799 Naval Chron. Il. 238 A bolt must be 
fixed in each crotch. 1867 SmytH Sarlor's Word-bk., Crutch 
or crotch..stanchions of wood or iron, whose upper parts 
are forked to receive masts, yards, and other spars, and 
which are fixed along the sides of gang ways. Crutthes 
are used instead of rowlocks. 

b. Crooked timbers (or tron bands replacing 
tllem) fitted horizontally tnstde a vessel at the 
after end, and bolted to the stern post and the 
vessel’s sides, to give additional strength to the 
connexion of these parts. They correspond to 
the dreast-hooks at the fore-end. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. AJarine, Crotches, a name given 
to those crooked timbers that are placed upon the keel in 
the fore and hind parts of a ship, upon which the frame 
of her hull grows narrower below, as it approaches the 
stem afore, and the stern post abaft. c1860 H. Stvarr 
Seaman's Catech.68 What are the crutches?..Iron bands 
which unite the sides of the ship at tlhe stern. 

5. In a clock: The fork at the end of the arm 
which depends from the axis of the anchor-escape- 
ment, and receives the pendulum rod between its 
arms. 

1752 Exticott in Parl. Trans. X1.NII. 490 The pendulum 
is moved by a piece of steel icall’d the crutch) rivited to one 
end of the arbor. 1874 Kuicat Dict. Mech. s.v., Vhe pendu- 
lum-rod is contained within the limbs of the crutch. 

6. A handle consisting of a cross-bar like the 
head of a crutch. 

1831 J. Howcann Manuf. Metal 1. 141 The shafts (of the 
spade, with]..the crutch or open handle, according to pre- 
ference. 1874 Knicnt Dyct. Alech., Crutch ..5.({Fonnding.\ 
‘The cross-handle on the end of a shank (a founder's metal- 
ladle’, by which it is tipped. 

7. Soap-botling. A staff with a perforated piece 
olf wood or iron at the end, used to stir the in- 
gredicnts. 

1837 Wuittock Lk. Trades (1842) 409 A rotatory motion 
is given the crutch. 

8. a. The ‘fork ’ of the human body: see CretTeH 
5; b. theangle between thetwo flukes ofa whale’s 
flapper or tatl-fin, 

1748 F. Ssutu Voy. Disc. NW. Pass. 163 The Stockings 
reach up to the Crutch. 1771 Fraxkuin A mtobfog. (1881) 
J. 140, I clapped my hand under his crutch, and. pitched 
him head-foremost into the river. 18qz F. 1. Bexsetr 
Whaling Voy. U1. 136 ‘The tail-fin, or ‘ flukes”. each 
half overlaps the other at the central notch, or ‘crutch’. 
1844 Regul. 4 Ord. Army 154 The Fly to extend from top 
to within 34 inches above point of Crutch. 

9. Comb., as crutch-like adj.; crutch-boots, tall 
sea boots; erutch-cane, see cruteh-stick ; eruteh- 
handled a.. having a transverse handle like the 
head of a crutch; so crutch-headed a.; crutch- 
; hole, a hole to receive a crutch or movable row- 


t 


CRUX. 


lock; eruteh-pin, the pin ofa pendulum crutch : 
erutch-stick, a crutch-handled stick crutch-tail : 
see Crorcu 8. : 

1889 P. IL. Larson Lore. Adsd/s 118, | went down in the 
cabin, and pulled off my ‘crutch-boots, 1847 Lvitos 
Lucrtia 1.i, With a gold-headed *crutch-cane, 1864 II 
Ainsworth John Law Prol. iti, (1881) 19 We carned a 
*crutch-handled cane. 1767 Ladler I. 113, 1. .threw by my 

crutch headed stick. 1875 Brvroky Sarlor's Hock. Bk 
vi. ted 2) 229 Doats..fitted with a *crutch hole on each 
quarter where an oar could be worked to assist the rudder 
1977a Wottastos iu Lil. Trans. LXV. 77 The bottom of 
the stem, instead of receiving the *crutch-pin, is turned 
sideways. 1780 in Ilone /aery-day ih. V1. 1478 Walks 
with a short” crutch stick with an ivory head. 

Crutch (krotf, «7! [f. prec } 

1. frans, Yo support as with acrutch or crutches. 
to prop. 

1681 Devnen Ads. & Achtt. uu. 40) Two fools that crutch 
their feeble sense on verse. 1833 Dhawan vin New Alonthis 
AMfag. XXXWVAL. 432 The genius of Motiere in its first at 
tempts..did not inove alone; it was crutched by imitation. 
1890 Cains in Sal! MallG. 28 June 5/2 This sickly Govern 
ment, crutched by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. 

b. with wf: Vo prop up. sustain. 

1642 R. Carrester L.xpertcne un. villi. 193 Llowsoeser 
they crutch it up handsomly. 1816 Scott Of A/ort. Concl., 
A history, growing already Sain is but dully cratched up 
by a detail of circumstances which every reader must have 
anticipated. 1861 ‘Tuorssrev Purnex |. 106 Old crippled 
buildings. .crutched up with posts and logs. 

2. mir, Vo go on crutches, to limp. 
crutch tl. 

1828 J. Witsox in Blackie, Alag. XXII. 810 Up and 
down. .the various step»..do we delight to crutch it. 1847 
Yart’s Alag. XIV. 291 Vhe most apparent ‘dodge’ on whic! 
“« statesman ever ‘ crutched* round a corner. 

3. trans. Soap-boiling., ‘Vo stir with a crutch. 
Hence Cru'tching 24/. sb.; also atrib. 

1837 Writtock Bk. Trades (1842) 410 What the new 
crutching wheels. .will cost..we have no present means of 
statin. ; : 

+ Crutch, .2 O¢s. Misprint or error for CRATC, 
to scratch, 

148: Caxton Kernard viii. (Arb.) 15 Bruyn. .crutched 
(Flem. crassede) with the hynder feet. 

Crutch-back: sce CRovcHBAck. 

Crutched (krvtfed), ppl. a.) Formerly 
crouched. [f. ME. Croucn s6.! cross, crouchen, 
Crovcu 7.2 to sign with the cross, to cross. The 
original long 7 has been shortened before the con- 
sonant group: cf. Deutch, formerly Douch.} 

Having or bearing a cross. Crutched or C rouched 
(also Crossed, Friars Fratres crucifert or Sanclie 
Cructs): a minor order of friars so called from their 
bearing or wearing a cross. 

According to Hospinianus -de Ortg. Afonach. v. xv.{1609) 
163) they were bound toa rule in 1169; but they first ap- 
peared in England in 1244, their rule having Leen ‘con- 
firmed’ by Pope Innocent IV in 1243. Vhey then bore a 
cross upon the top of their staves, but subsequently wore a 
cross of scarlet cloth on the breast of their habit, which Pope 
Pius JJ in 1460 appointed to be blue. They were sup- 
pressed tn 1656. See Newcourt Acfertorfum (1708 1 323 

[a 1259 Matt. Paris Chron. auno 1254 Fratres dictt cruci 
feri, dicti sic, quia cruces in baculis efferebant. 1494 
Fasvan Chron. \11. 297 In the Towre warde. An howse ot 
crossed freres. 1530 Patscr. 211/t Crossed frere, reve de 
Sarncte-Crotx.] 1§70-6 Lamparpe /’eramb, Kent (1862 
299 This suppressed house of crouched Friars at Motindene. 
1628 L. Owen Cnmask. Alonks 23 Of the Cruciferi, or 
Crucigeri, or the Cruched Friers. 1688 R. Howe 4 ovn0nry- 
1. 19r 1 Cruciferians..of the vulgar called Cruched Frier~ 
..came into England in the year r2y4. 1807 Sir R. Coir 
Hoare Jour in Ireland 270 A Priory..erected in the thir- 
teenth century for Crossbearers, or Crouched Friars. 

b. The quarters of this order; hence, the part of 
a town where their convent formerly existed. 

1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 39 Hys boddy buryd at 
the Crost Freeres in the qwere. 1666 Prevs Drary 6 June, 
Going through Crouched Friars. 1875 Ure Dict, «tres U1 
645 The window-glass manufacture was first begun in Eng 
land in 1537, in Crutched Friars, london. 

Crutched (krotjt, -éd). ppda.2 [f. Creten sf. 
or v. +-ED.] 

1. Furnished with a crutch, or a handle like the 
head of a crutch. 

1707 F.. Warp //ut, Rediz.i. xv, A leaning on a Crutched 
Stat. 1862 Sara Seven Sous VL. ii. 2) An umbrella with a 
erutched handle. 

Z. Supported on a crutch or crutches: see thes b 

Crutcher kivtfu. [f. CretcH 7. 3+-rk 1] 
Soap-botving. An apparatus in which the ingre- 
dients are stirred with a crutch. 

1885 Scr, American 11 July 18 The soap is then pumpe 
. into acrutcher, nearly like a milk churn, where iti mixedt 
thoroughly. , ; 

+Cru‘tchet. Qs [dim. of Crutcn: cf. als» 
Crorcuet 2.) = Creren i. 

161 Frorio, Gee ft..a Jame mans crouch or crut het. 

Crutlins: see CRATLING. 

Cruve, Cruwel 1, obs. ff. Crcive. CRUEL. 

Crux kivks. [I..: see Cross.] 

1. =Croos, in heraldic and other expressions, 
AS CUA alsala, AC. 

| 2. Astron. The constellation ef the Sovther 
Cross. 

1837 Penny os) ¢. VEN. 093 Creer. a southern constellati> 


‘ Also, /o 


CRY. 


‘ormed out of Halley's observations by Augustine Royer in 
his maps published in 1679. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 
xi. 253 There is in the constellation Crzx, a pear-shaped 
vacuity of considerable size. ; 

3. fg. A difficulty which it torments or troubles 
one greatly to interpret or cxplain, a thing that 
puzzles the ingenuity; as ‘a textual crux’. Cf. 
CruciFy v, 2c. (Used by Sheridan and Swift 


with the sense ‘ conundrum, riddle’.) 

(Cf. G. Areuz, Grimm, 2178g, (quoted from Herder 1778, 
and Niebuhr); according to Hildebrand taken from the 
scholastic Latin crux interpretum, etc.] 

1718 SHERIDAN To Swift Wks. 1814 XV. 56 Dear dean, 
since in cruxes and puns you and I deal, Pray, Why isa 
woman a sieve und a riddle? — Swirt 70 Sheridan Wbid. 
61 As for your new rebus, or riddle, or crux, I will either 
explain, or repay it in trucks. 1830 Sir W. Hamitton 
Philos, Perception Disc. (1852) 69 note, Ideas have been the 
crux philosophorum, since Aristotle sent them packing to 
the present day. 1859 Maurice Jivhat ¢s Revelation 70 To 
look upon them as mere cruxes and trivialities which may 
be left to critics. 1875 Jowett Plafo (ed. 2)1V. 401 The 
unity of opposites was the crux of ancient thinkers in the 
age of Plato. 1888 DowbeN in 19/4 Cent. XLIM. 336 The 
consideration of a textual crux in itself sharpens the wits. 

4. Comb. + Crux-herrings, herrings caught after 
the festival of the Exaltation of the Cross (Sep. 14). 

1641 S. Smitu Herringbusse Trade 7 There are also a sort 
of Herrings called Crux-Herrings, beginning the 14 of 
Septemb. being the day noted eraé. Crucis; these Herrings 
are made with salt upon salt, and are carefully sorted out. 
1727-5 in CHAMBERS CyZ. 

Cruyde, obs. f. Curp. 

Cruysado, cruzada, -ado, obs. ff. CRUSADE, 
CRUSADO. 

[Cruyshage: see List of Spurious lWords.} 

Crwad, crwth: see Crown sé.! 

Crwet\t, Crwme, obs. ff. Crurt, CRUMB. 

Cry .krai), sé. Pl. eries. Forms: 3-5 eri, 
3~ ery. <Also 4-7 erie, erye, (4-5 krie, krye) ; 
pl. 4-7 eryes. [a. F. cv7=Pr. Cat. crit, Sp. grito, 
It. grido, f. stem ot crier (cridar, gridare) to CRY.] 

I. ]. The loud and chiefly inartienlate utterance 
of emotion ; esf. of grief, pain, or terror. 

¢1275 Lay. 11991 Nas neuere no man .. bat i-horde pane 
cri [¢ 1205 besne weop] hou bii gradde to ban halwes, bat his 
heorte ne mihte beo sori for pane deolfulle cri. 1297 R. 
Giouc. (1724) 139 The cry of pe folk pat me slow, be opere 
bro3te in drede. 1340 Hampote P7. Consc. 478 By bat cry 
men knaw pan Whether it [the infant] be man or weman. 
1393 Gower Conf. I, 115 With such weping and with such 
ery Forth..he goth. ¢ 1440 /fomydon 1951 The lady herde 
hym make suche crye. 1590 SPENSER /. Q.1. iii. 23 With 
hollow houling, and lamenting cry. 1604 Suaxs. O/A. v. i. 
38 (Qo.) 'Tis some mischance; the cry is very direful. 
1813 Scott Nokeby in. xxx, Their wail and their cry. 

b. (with @ and f/.\. A shout or exclamation of 
pain, grief, terror, etc. ; a scream, shriek, wail. 

@ 1300 Cursor A. 4393 (Cott.) Sco [Potiphar’s wife] gaue a 
cri pat all moght here. ¢ 1400 Maunbev. (Roxb.)iv. 13 Scho 
turned agayne with a hidous crie. @1533 Lp. BeRNERS 
f{uou \xvii. 231 He herde the cryes & wepynges that she 
made. 1605 SHaks. Lear ii.iv. 43 He rais’d the house with 
loud and coward cries. 1771 Mrs. Grirrity tr. Viaua’s 
Saipwreck 25 A Dutchmah..who had been..the loudest in 
his plaints and cries. 1840 Dickens Of? C. Shop |xxi, He 
dropped into his chair again, and..uttered acry never to be 
forgotten. c18s0 Arad. Nts. 636 Those mournful cries, 
which women usually utter on the death of their husbands. 

ce. An exclamation expressive of any emotion. 

1813 SHELLEY Q. .Waé vii. 11 The insensate mob Uttered 
acry of triumph. 1891 Parretr Siz of Olga Z. VM. xlvii. 
193 He drew her to him witha cry of joy. 

d. in Pathol. ‘See quot. 1882.) 

1843 Sin T. Watson Lect. Physic 1. 630 ‘The cry [in 
epilepsy} .. is sometimes a husky groan, but generally a 
piercing and terrifying scream, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lev., Epi- 
feptic cry, a peculiar discordant cry or yell occasionally 
uttered just before the respiration is arrested in an epileptic 
fit. /1ydrocephalic cry, a sharp, plaintive cry uttered by 
a child suffering from hydrocephalus. 

+ 2. Shouting, calling in a voice loud and uttered 
with effort. Ods. 

1300 Cursor M. 16304 (Cott.) Foluand him wit cri. 
« 1380 Sir Feruimb. 5382 Pe Sarazynz after him prikede.. 
With noyse & eke with crye. cx1qqo0 Prowmp. Parv. 102 
Crye, clamor, vociferacio. 

b. A shout, a loud and excitcd utterance. 

¢ 1380 Wyceiir Sed. Wks. 1. 294 Pis crie is warnynge of 
aungels. 1568 GraFton Cérou. I1. 63 Altogether with one 
«rie called him on every side Traytor. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Piuto'’s Trav. \viii. 228 Yet could they .. neither with their 
cries, nor menaces, stop them all. 1839 T. Beate Sperm 
Whale 314 Canoes filled with natives .. uttering loud cries, 
and appearing inuch excited. 1855 Macautay //ist. Eng. 
1V. 771 The Ayes raised so loud a cry that it was believed 
that they were the majority. 

ec. ‘Vhe loud and excited utterance of words; the 
words as shouted. 

1382 Wyciir J/atf. xxv. 6 Sothely at myd nizt a cry was 
maad, Loo! the spouse cummeth. 1548 Hatt Cirox. 118 b, 
The people .. cried: live king Henry, live king Henry. 
After whiche crie passed, the noble men..did to hym 
homage. 1605 Snaks, Jach. v. v. 2 The cry is still they 
come, 19783 Geuté. Mag, LIII. 1. 822 A cry of Hear him! 
Hear him! 1837 Carryte /'r. Rev. I. v. vi, There has 
been a cry every where; To the Bastille! 1839 ‘I. Biane 
Ria Wale 16g Hearing the loud cry of ‘a man over- 

rd . 

d. ‘The united shouting with which seamen, etc. 
accompany thcir combined exertions. 

1440 Pronp. ary, 102 Crye of schypmen, that ys clepyd 


1226 
haue howe (P. halowe). 1769 Fatconer Di.t. JMJariue, 
Hola-ho, a cry which answers to yoe-lhoe. 1850 W. B. 
CiarkeE Wreck of Favorite 21 By the signal and well known 
cry—without which, apparently, no British tar..can haul a 
rope..they united their strength, 

3. An importunate call, a prayer, entreaty; an 
apreal for mercy, justice, etc. 

@1300 Cursor Al, 4715 (Cott.) Bi for be king pai com wit 
cri, And said, lauerd, bou ha merci. a@1300 £, £, Psalter 
ci. 2 Laverd, here be bede of me, And mi krie mote come to 
pe. 1382 Wycur Prov. xxi. 13 Who stoppeth his ere at the 
cri of the pore. 1597 Hooker £ccé, Pod. v. \xi. § 4 The un- 
resistible cries of suppliants calling upon you for mercy. 
1649 Burur Lug. Jiuprov. Lipr. (1652) 181 It is my con- 
stant cry to my own Husbandmen to take heed of Plough 
balking. 1704 Pore I indsor For.85 Succeeding Monarchs 
heard the subjects cries. 1848 Macautay ist. Eng. 1. 147 
The cry of the whole people was for a free Parliament. 


+4. A formal authoritative summons; a ‘call’. 

@1300 Havelol 270 And forto hauen alle at his cri, At his 
wille, at his merci. ¢1330 R. Brunne Cérou. (1810) 279 
Knyghtes, lordes of tounes, and alle com to his crie. ¢ 1330 
Amis & Amit. 207 Than hadde the douke. .A douhti knight, 
atcrie. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/4 Thenne assemblyd 
alle the cyte of Luques at the crye of the fader. 

+5. An announcement made in public in a loud 
voice; a proclamation. Oés. in general sense. 

[x292 Britton 1. xxiii. § 13 Qi qe face encountre la crye, 
ge il eyt la prisoun par un an et un jour.) 1303 R. BruNNE 
Handl. Synne 906 Pan commaundede pey, and made a cry 
.. On satyrday shulde men noun ryngge. ¢13§0 17d, 
Palerne 2249 Wich a cri has he cried .. burch hest of 
pemperour. @1400-so Alexander 981 He makes a crie pat 
alle pe curte..Suld put paim in to presens. a x1§02 in 
Arnolde Cérox. (1811) go Ony man that hangith not out a 
lanterne..acordyng to the Mayrs crye. 41533 Lp. BERNERS 
//uon \iii. 18x Kyng yuoryn made a crye thorow all the 
cyte that euery man sholde be armed. 1837 Sir F. Pau.- 
GRAVE AJerch. & Friar iv. (1844) 139 A grave.. personage 
read. .the ‘crye’, which. .announced the appointed meeting 
of the great Council of the realm. 

+b. £/. The proclamation of banns of marriage ; 
the ‘askings’. Ods. 

¢ 1315 SHOREHAM 71 Me schal maky the cryes At cherche 
oppe holy day3es thre. 

e. The proclamation of wares to be sold in the 
streets; the words in which wares are cried, as 


London cries, 

164z Howe Lt For, Trav. (Arb.) 25 Let his Chainber be 
street ward to take in the common cry and Language, and 
[to] see how the Town is serv'd. 1762-71 H. WaLproLe 
Vertue’s Anecd. Patut, (1786) I11. 239 A hook of fencing, 
the cries of London, and the procession at the coronation of 
William and Mary were designed by him. 1834 Ht. Mar- 
TINEAU Farrers i. 3 The six o'clock cries are not all over. 
1857 E. FitzGeracp Leféé. (1889) 1.252 Some old Street cry, 
no doubt, 

da. /fue and cry: see HvE. 

+6. The mingled noise of people shouting; 
clamour, tumultuous noise, outcry. Obs. 

¢1275 Lay. 27034 Pane cry hii ofhorde of ban Romleode. 
€ 1330 R. BruNNE C&@ron, (1810) 244 Per was contek & crie. 
Lid. 245 Men said pe wrath & cri coin borgh pe lord Tip- 
tofte. c1400 Destr. Troy 5915 Myche clamour & crye was 
kyde in be ost. ¢1440 Promup. Parv. 103 Crye, or grete 
noyse a-mong the peple, /zuz1/tus. 

7. Rumour, public report. 

1568 GraFron C/rox. 11. 340 A crye and noyes went 
through the Citie, how the king and the Maior were lyke to 
be slayne, 1604 SHaks. Of4, 1v. i, 127 Why, the cry goes, 
that you marry her. 1608 Vorksh. Tvag.1.ix, Kuight.. 
Murder’d his children? 15¢ Gezt. So the cry goes. 1668 
Teneie Let. to Sir F. Temple Wks.1731 11. 122 For ougnt 
I can judge by the Cry of the Court, he wants it [money] 
more than] do. 1864 E. Capern Devon Proviuc., AU the 
Cry, the report, something generally talked of. 


b. The public voice loudly uttered in approval, 


denunciation, etc. ; the vox popele. 

1628 Earte Jficrocosin., Wulgar-spirited Man (Arb.) 70 
One that followes meerely the coinmmnon crye, and makes it 
louder by one. 1691-8 Norkis Pract. Disc. 85 Vice will 
always have the Cry of her side. 1692 Locke Voleration 
111. 1x, He that troubles not his Head at all about Religion, 
what other can so well suit him as the National: with which 
the Cry and Preferments go. 1768 W. Gitpin £ss. Prints 
116 The cry, in his day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity. 
a1842 Arnotp Later Rom. Cominw., (1846: 1. iv. 120 The 
popular cry was loud against him, 

8. A form of words in which popular opinion on 
any matter finds general utterance; an opinion 
very generally expressed. 

1688 5. PENTon Guardians Instr, €8 The common Cry is, 
that it is time enough to learn their Books when they come 
to be seven or eight years old. 1713 STeere Luglishinan 
No. 50. 323 Then the Cry would Le, Images were put up for 
the common and ignorant People to worship. 1786 T’. 
Jerrerson IV rit. (1859) IL. 9 The general cry that our com- 
Inerce was in distress. 1848 Macauray //ist. eng, 1. 387 
A cry was .. raised that the penny post was a Popish con- 
trivance. 

9, Something shouted to encourage and rally 
a party; a watchword; a war-cry, a battle-cry; 
a rallying ery. 7, and fig. 

1548 Hae Chron. 138b, Vhe Jord Talbot made a crye, as 
though he would assaile the gate. rg91 SHaks. 1 //ex. I7/, 
li. i. 79 The Cry of Zadéot scrues me for a Sword. 1744 
Berkecey Séris § 368 Truth is the cry ofall, but the game 
ofafew. 1850 7ait’s Mag. XVII. 398/2 Their names are 
no longer ‘a cry’ and a test. 1883 A/anch. Exaut. 23 Nov. 
5/1 A revived Islamism was one of the cries by which Arabi 
sought to inspire his countrymen. 

b. esp. A political or clectioncering watchword ; 


a legislative proposal or scheme designed as a 


CRY. 


rallying cry for the members of a party in 
a contest. 

1779 Burke Corr. (1844) I1. 264 1t would be well if gentle- 
men, before they joined in a cry against any establishment, 
had well considered for what purpose that cry is raised. 
1831 Brewster Melon (1855) 11. xix.'218 The Tory election 
cry..was ‘the Church in danger’. 1844 DisraeEwt Cox‘ueshy 
u.i, ‘It is a very good cry though, if there be no other’ 
said Tadpole. 1884 GLapstone in Standard 29 Feb. 2/7 
Redistribution is their favourite cry. 

10. A fit of weeping: @ good cry, an energetic fit 
of weeping that relieves the feclings (rod/og.. 

1852 J, B. Owen in Visc. Ingestre A/ediorva i, 138 She was 
not sure but a good cry would do herself good, too. 1890 
Lug. Iltust. Mag. Christmas No. 162 Mrs. Macdonald had 
her cry out. 

ll. The vocal utterance of animals; es. the par- 
ticnlar call of any animal. 

c1300 A. Adis. 5410 Sory foules..Cry hy hadden als 
a pecok. 1634 Sir T. Herpert 7rav. 213 The Bats.. 
sqweake and call one the other, in most offensive cryes. 
1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. (1711) 90 His Cry is like the 
Cry of some Ravens that J] have..heard. 1771 Mrs. 
GrirFitn tr. Viaud's Shipwreck 151 The aifferent species 
of animals were to be distinguished by their cries. 1841 
James Lrigaud iii, Vhe distant cry of a wolf. 1887 C. C. 
Assott Il aste-Laud Wand. vi. 170 The sora has acry that 
is peculiar in its marked resemblance to the rattle of our 
green frog, 

12. The yelping of hounds in the chase. 

1535 R. Layton in Left. Supp. Aloxast, (Camden Soc. 
1843) 71 l'o kepe the dere within the woode, therby to have 
the better cry with his howndes. 1749 Firtpinc Jou: Fones 
xv111, xiii, Sweeter music than the finest cry of dogsin Eng- 
land. 18.. Whittier Avng Volnter & Elste iv, With cry of 
hounds and blare of hunter’s horn. 

b. Hence various phrases: e.g. fo give cry, to 
open upon the cry; full cry, fall pursuit ; also fig. 

1589 RK. Harvey Fé. Perc. 6 Will you. .run vpon a Chris- 
ten body, with full cry and open mouth? 1649 FULLER 
Gust Man's F un. 13 Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come 
in with a full crie. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 16 Being in 
full Cry and main Chase, comfort and cheer tbem with Horn 
and Voice. 1710 Patmer Proverbs 53 He gives out this cue 
to his admirers, who are sure to open upon the cry 'till they 
are hoarse again. 1858 Hawrnornne fy”, & [t. Fruds. 11.32 
All offering their merchandise at full cry. 1891 Rev. of 
Reviews July 25 The journalists gave cry after the Prince, 
like a pack of hounds when they strike the trail of a fox. 

13. ¢ransf. A pack of hounds. 

1590 Suaxs. A/ids. N. 1v. i. 131 My hounds are bred out 
of the Spartan kinde .. A cry more tuneable Was neuer .. 
cheer’d with horne. 1601 Yarincton 7wo Lament, Tra/. 
m1. ii, in Bullen O. PZ. 1V, ‘The little flocked hound .. surer 
of his sent, Then any one inall the crie beside. 162 Corcr., 
Alente, a kennell, or crie, of hounds, 1697 G, Dampier in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 51 A Gentleman's Cry of Dogs. 1890 
Daily News 3 Nov.5/3 With four packs of stagbounds, six- 
teen of foxhounds .. besides not a few of those small ‘ cries * 
of beagles, which afford such excellent sport in their way. 

+b. contemptuously. A ‘pack’ (of people). 

1602 SHAKs. Hawt. 11. ii. 289 Get me a Fellowship in 
a crie of Players. a1658 CLEVELAND Loudon Lady 353 A 
small Cry of Tenants, , 

14. The creaking, crackling noise emitted by some 
metals, esf, tin, when bent. 

1882 Nature XXV. 374 The cry of tin is due to crystalline 
structure. 

15. Combined with an adv., as cry-out, the act 
of crying out, exclamation, outcry. 

1814 JANE AusTEN M/ansf. Park. (1866. 1816 — Esa, 
viii, A general cry-out upon her extreme good luck. 1852 
J. Nutt in Visc. Ingestre AeZora 1, 199 The constant cry- 
out was that the filth came from their neighbours. 

II. Phrases. 

16. Great (or much) cry and little wool: the pro- 
verbial outcome of shearing hogs; hence, much 
noisc or fuss with small results, much ado about 
nothing. 

1579 Gosson Sch, 4 buse(Arb.) 28 As one said at the shear- 
ing of hogs, great cry and litle wool, much adce and smal 
help. 1625 Hart Auat, Ur. u. x. 119 Parturicut nioutes, 
etc...Great cry and little wooll. 1684 T. Gopparp P/ato's 
Deimou 301 When there is a great cry, there is not always 
the more wooll. AZod. Sc. Muckle cry an’ little woo’, As the 
deil said whan he shore the soo. 

+17. Out of (or without) all cry: a, beyond all 
cavil or dispute; to a certainty; certain; b. (also, 
out of cry) beyond measure ; to excess ; desperately. 

(Cf. out of all ho, out of all whooping, and see Ho sb.) 

1563 GoLpiNG Cvsar (1565) 77 As if the vyctory had bene 
theyr own out of al cry. 1569 Turperv. Poeuis, In their 
countrey downe is rife, and feathers out of cry. 1583 GoLb- 
inG Calvin on Dext. xxvii. 163 The proofes were so notable 
as the matter ought to be out of all crie. 1589 NasHE 
Martins Months minde 36 The griefe whereof vext him out 
of allcrie. 1594 7amiug of Shrew Civ b, For Ile so cram 
me downe the tarts. .out of all crie. 1598 R. BERNARD tr. 
Terence (1607) 54 Alisere hanc amat, he loues her outa crie. 
1598 Cuarman Blind Beggar Plays (1889) 4/2 Oh ! Master, 
us..without all cry. 1690 W. Waker /cliom, Auglo-Lat. 
125 You commend thein out of all cry. 1875 LoweLL 
Spenser Wks. (1890) IV. 347 He sometimes ‘hunted the 
letter’, as it was called, out of all cry. f F 

18. Within cry of: within calling distance. 
A far cry: a long way, a very long distance. 

1632 Lirncow Jaz. 1x. (1682) 396 Villages and Houses.. 
each one was within cry of another. 1819 Scott Leg. 
Montrose xii, One of the Campbells replied, ‘It is a far cry 
to Lochow"'; a proverbial expression of the tribe, meaning 
that their ancient hereditary domains lay beyond the reach 
of an invading enemy. 1850 7azt’s J/ag. XVI. 75/1 In 
those days it was a ‘far cry’ from Orkney to Holyrood; 
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nevertheless the cry’ at length penetrated the royal ear. 
1885 Atheneum 18 Apr. 4 cf It is a far cry from the as- 
cidian to bookbinding aad blu 

can be achieved by Mr. Lang. 

Cry (kroi), 7 Pa. t.and pple. eried (kraid). 
Forms ; 3-5 crie-n, (3 creie-n), 4-7 crie, crye, 4- 
ery, (4 erei, crij, cri, crize, criy). /’. /. 3-5 
eryde, 4-5 criede, cryede, 4-7 cride, cryed, 4- 
cried, (4 crijd, crid, creid, 7 cri’d, 7-8 cry’d). 
[a. F. evte-r = Pr. and OSp. cridar, It. gridare, Sp. 
gritar:—L.quiritare to raise a plaintive cry, to wail, 
scream, shriek out, cry aloud, bewail, lament, orig. 

according to Varro) to implore the aid of the 
Qutrites or Roman citizeus: ‘ quiritare dicitur is 
gui Quiritum fidem clamans implorat’.] 

I. 1. trans. To cntreat, beg, beseech, implore, 
in a loud and emoved or cxcited voice. +a. with 
the thing begged as direct object. Obs. (Now ery 
Jor.) ence fo cry Quarter, TRUCE: see these 
words. 

@1300 Cursor M. 20746 (Cott.) Pan crijd [G, creid] he 
merci atte last. /d/d. 1131 (Gétt.) His blod..fines noght 
wrake to crij [z.7. cri, crye, cry}. 1393 l.anct. 7%. /7/. C. 
vu. 338 Alle. .pat with good will Contessen hem and crien 
mercy. J/éfd. C. vit. 109 A bedreden womman ‘To crye 
a largesse by-fore oure lorde. 1597 Suaxs. Lover's Compl. 
42, Or monarch’s hands that let not bounty fall Where want 
cries some, but where excess begs all. 1668 Perys Diary 
18 Dec,, He became as calm as a lamb, and owned .. and | 
cried excuse. 

+b. with the person addressed as_ indirect 
(dative) object, and the thing begged as direct | 
object; esf. in fo cry Aim mercy, aud analogous 
phrases. Obs. (The earliest known Englislz use.) 

a12z2§ Ancr. R. 44 Cried him eorne merci & forgiuenesse. 
a1240 Lofsongin Cott. Lfom. 205 Ich. .creie be leafdi merci. 
1z97 R. Grouc. (1724) 381 He..cryde hym mylce & ore. 
1393 Lanct. P. /’/. C. xxi. go Pe knyght. .cryed resu mercy. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 Whan they repente..and crye 
their god mercy. @ 1533 |.p. Breeners //uon Ixxni. 249 Syt, 
I crye you mercy for goddes sake doo not to me so grete an 
outrage. 1672 VittiersiDk. Buckhm.) Rehearsa/1.1.(Arb.) 
29 No, cry you mercy ; this is iny book. 

+c. with ov, fo Aim, in place of the dative. Ods. 

@ 1300 Cursor JM. 2789(Gitt.) 3erne on paim he crid merci. 
Jéid, App. ii, 739 (Brit. Mus, Add. MS.) The folke hem bad 
mercy to crie to iesu cryst. 1393 Lancr. PF. P/. C. xiv. 13 
Pe kynge cride to abraam mercy. 1795 SouTHEV Foan of 
Arc vu. §21 This Alengon. Cried mercy to his conqueror. 

+d. with const. Ain: (40 Aim) of (grace). Obs. 

=~ Lance. P. P/. A. 1.77 Penne knelede I on my kneos 
and crized hire of grace. 11393 /éé¢. C. 111. 1 And cryede 
to hure of grace.] 5 

2. To call in supplication or revcrential invoca- 
tion (07, upon, unto, fo a person). a. witr. Obs. 
or arch. 

c12g0 S. Eng, Leg. 1. 15/479 On god huy criden and wepen 
sore. @1300 Cursor V/. 6789 Crie to me pei shal And I for- 
sope wol here her cal.- ¢1380 Wycur Sev. Sel, Wks. I. 94 
Pei maken us dreden and crie on Crist. c 1440 York Mys?. 
NNMUI. 62 Why crye 3e so on me? 1550 Crow ev Way to 
Wealth 213 Crienge and callinge vpon them in thy nede. 
1611 SHaks. Vint, 7. mn. tii.97 How he cride to mee for 
helpe. @18s0 Rossetti Dante & Circ. 1. (1874) 176 She is 
cried upon In all the prayers iny heart puts up alone. 

b. with object scntence containing thc uttcrance, 
or clause expressing its purport. (Now merged in 3.) 

1297 R. Grove. (1724) 495 Criinde pitosliche, that he ssolde 
. abbereuthe of Cristendom. a 1300 Cursor AJ. 4737 (Cott ) 
Criand..‘ Ha reuth on vs, pou blisced man’. ¢ 1386 
Cuaucer A'w2t.'s 7. 898 Alle crieden.. Haue mercy Lord vp 
on vs. 1548 Hatt Cérox. 190 b, Criyng on his men to do 
valiauntly. 1590 SPENsEK F.Q. 1. ii. 21 Shee..with ruefull 
countenaunce, Cride, Mercy, mercy, Sir, vouchsa® to show. 
1659 B. Harris Parival’s Jrow Age 149 The Foot .. was 
deserted by the Horse ..and cryed to them to stand, and 
make good their ground. 1697 Drypen Virg. Georg. iv. 455 
He..Thus mourning, to his Mother Goddess cry’d, Mother 
Cyrene [etc.). 1886 R. C. Lestir Sea-painter's Log 27 
Turning a... deaf ear to the solicitations of admiring com- 
panions when they cry, ‘ Do let I come wi’ ye, Bill’. 


c. fig. (intr.) Of things. Cf. 7 and Cry out. 

a@ 1300 Cursor M, 1130 (Cott.) His blod on erth sced lijs 
Efter wrak to me it crijs. 1552 AscHam in Leff. Lit. 
Men (Camden) 12 Mischief. .so moche as did crye to God 
for a generall plage. 1591 Suaxs. 1 //en. IJ, v. iv. 53 
Maiden blood, thus rigorously effus'’d, Will cry for Ven- 
geance at the gates of heaven. 1607 — 7imon U1. i. 20 But 
tell him, My Vses cry to me. 1711 STEELE Sfect. No. 258 
Pp 3 Sir, these Things cry loud for Reformation. 1835 
Trirewart Greece 1. ix. 344 Injuries and insults .. which 
cried aloud for vengeance. . | 

3. intr. To utter the voice loudly and with ex- 
clamatory effort, whether under the influence of 
emotion, as indignation, fear, pain, sturprisc, or 
merely in order to be heard afar, or above any 
noise that wotld prevent the ordinary speaking 
voice from being heard or distinguished ; to call 


alond (fo a person), shout, vociferate, 

lt differs from daze/, scream, screech, shriek, im that these 
descrihe particular tones used in crying. 

1300 Cursor M. 4401 (Gtt.) And quan i crid ful sone 
i-fledd |v.r. he fledde).  /b¢/. 22607 (Cott.) Fle sal .. Bath 
eri and brai for dute and drede. 1382 Wyetir stcés xix. 
28 Thei..cryeden, seiynge Greet 11388 is the] Dian of 
Ephesians. ¢1386 Cuaucrr A'nt.'s 7. 225 Why cridestow? , 
who hath the doon offence? c1g00 Maunpev. (Roxb.) 
Xxxill. 151 Grete noyse of waters pat a man may no3t here 
anober, criehe never so hie. 21450 Ant. de la Tour-Landry 
(1868) 9 Men synging and crienge, iaping, and plaieng. | 


e china, yet it is a cry that 
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190 Spenser /, Q. 1. v. 33 The damned ghosts in torments 
fry, And with sharp shrilling shricks doe bootlesse cry. 
1611 Bite /sa. xxxiv. 14 Vhe satyr shall cry to his fellow. 
c 1684 Fros¢ of \eaas (Percy Soc.) 19 The watermen do 
loudly cry and bawl., 1824 Scott Nedganutlet Let. xii, If 
onybody stops ye, cry on me. 1830 Th. xxyson Mermaid 20 
Callto each other and whoop and cry All night, merrily. 

+ b. in connexion with sale by eandle (CANDLE 
5d). Obs. 

1660 Perrys Diary 6 Nov., We met all, for the sale of two 
ships by an inch of candle .. I observed how .. they all do 
cry, and we have mucli to do to tell who did cry last. 

ce. quasi-frans. with complemental accusative. 

1674 Letcuvon iu Landerdale Papers (1885) 111. xxsiii. 
55 Whe germans cri’d their throats dry with calling for a 
generall Councill. . 

4. trans, To ulter or pronounce in a lond ex- 
clamatory voicc, to call out. Vhe object may be 
a, a description or term for the utterance ; b. the 
word or words uttered; ¢@. a clause stating their 


cffect. 

i. a 1300 Curser AJ, 16388 (Cott.) pis word ai mar and 
mar to cri all pai be-gan. 1382 Wvctir Acts xix. 32 Otherr 
men precy othir thing sothli the ehirche was confused. 
@ 1533 Ip. Berners //v0n Ixvii. 230 When he sawe his 
tyme, he cryed his worde and token. @ 1635 Cornet /ocmrs 
(1807) 16 What cryes the town? What cryes the Univer- 
sity? 

b. 1382 Wretir . {cts xix. 34 O vois of alle men was maad, 
criynge..Greet Dian of Ephisians. 1§98 Suaks. Merry 1, 
v. v. 209, I went to her in greene, and cried Mum, and she 
cride budget. 1630 — emf. 1.11.53 For she hada tongne 
..Would cry to a Sailor goe hang. 1697 Dryden boiry. 
Georg. WW. 763 With his last Voice, Zxvydice, he cry‘d. 
1709 Priox Desparring Sheph., And yet 1 pardon you, she 
ery’d. 1749 Frenpinc Yow Jones v xii, lest grave men 
and politicians .. may cry pish at it. 1831 Blackw, Mag. 
XXIX. 564 Ten thousand voices cried, ‘Vhe King ! The 
King ’ 

oo 1668 Currrrrer & Cote Barthol. Anat. xviii. 49 
He cries that [this Cavity] is so small, that it will hardly 
admit a littl Pea. 1680 Otway Orphan 1.1, He .. cries 
Ile’s old, and willingly would be at rest. 1726 SUFLVoOCKE 
Voy. round World (1757) 249 This, they cried, was a poor 
dependance. 1847 Texnyson /'rincess wv. 463 Some cry- 
ing there was an ariny in the land. 

d. spec. To shout (a war-cry, watchword, or the 
like). 

1375 BARBouR Bruce xv. 497 Than his ensenje he can hye 
cry. 1535 STEWART Cron, Scot, If. 78 Loud on hicht he cryit 
hes his seinge. 1548 Hatt Céron. 103 b, Vhei issued ont of 
the castle criyng sainct George, Talbot. 1634 Sir T. Her- 
Bert J'rav. 188 They presently shake and vihrate their 
Swords upon their Shields, crying aloud Nayroe. 


5. Yo announce publicly so as to be heard by all 
concerned ; to give oral public notice of, to pro- 


claim ; to appoint or ordain by proclamation. 

¢1300 Beket 2477 Forte the dai were icome, That was 
icrid into al that lond that he scholde beo up ynome. ¢1340 
Cursor Al. 5497 (Fairf.) He lete cry a parlement. ¢ 1400 
Mavunpev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 He will ger crie it openly in be 
middell of a toune. c1465 /ng. Chron. (Camden) 6 He 
leet crie and ordeyne general justis at ondoun, in Smyth- 
feld. «1533 Lo. Berners //non liii.179 The kynge caused 
to be cryed .. that none sholde be so hardy to speke. 1646 
Buck Nich. /1/, 1. 14 Those who cry him so deepe an homi- 
cide, 1667 Mitton /’. Z. 1. 514 They bid cry With Trumpets 
regal sound the great result. 1883 Century Alay. XXV1. 
446/1, 1 was induced to outbid. . bids that were cried by the 
auctioneer, but that had never been made at all. 

absol, 1605 Suaks. Lear v. i. 48 Let but the Herald cry, 
And Ile appeare againe. . 

b. To announce (a sale, things for sale) ; to sell 


by outcry; to offer for sale by auction or by 


hawking in the streets. 

1393 Lanct. P. /t. C. 1. 226 Kokes and here _knaues 
crieden hote pyes, hote! 1483 Cath. Aug/, 82 To Cry in pb’ 
merketh, frecoutsare, 1586 1. B. La lrimand, Fr. Acad. 
318 Diogenes when he was to be sold for a slave .. mocked 
the Serjeant that cried him tosale. 1632 Massincer Maid 
of /Ton. 1. i, 1 willery broom, or cat’s-meat, in Palermo. 
1677 Act 29 Chas. // ¢. 7 Noe person. .shall publickly cry, 
shew forth, or expose to sale, any wares, merchandizes, fruit, 
herbs, goods, or chattells. 1708 \ Wotton //ist. Rome 265 
He went to the Camp, when he heard the Sale was cry’d, 
to bid for the Empire. 1875 Howrtts /oregone Concl.1 
A peasant crying pots of pinks and roses. 

Proverb. To cry stinking fish. 

1660 Jer. Taytox act, Dudbit. (1671) 805 Does ever any 
man cry stinking fish to be sold? 1825 Mrs. Cameron 
Crooked Paths ({lontston Tracts, \.xxv. 5)‘ Sir, answered 
the woman, looking wise, ‘ nobody cries stinking fish.” 186x 
Tnacxrray B. Lyndon (1878) IV. iii. 444 This was not 
true; but what is the use of erying bad fish ? 

e. To give public oral notice of (things lost or 


found. 

1596 Nasue Saffron Walden 114 Wis Master .. is readie 
to..get his Nouice cride in euerie market Towne in Essen. 
21626 Bacon Mawr. & Uses Conr Law (1636) 65 |The 
straye¢s] to be seized. .and to be eryed in three markets ad- 
joyning. 1799S. FREEMAN Yoz Of. 58 Persons who take up 
any stray beast, shall cause him to be posted and cried. 
a1845 Barnau fugol. Leg., night & Lady xiii, We've 
sent round the Crier, and liad him well cried. 1885 Sir J. F. 
Siernen in Law Vines’ Kep. VEE. 732 2 The prisoner 
found a purse and money, and..heard soon afterwards that 
it was cried in the street. 

d. To proclaim the marriage banns of ; to ‘ask’ 
in church. (Still in Scotland and New England.) 

1775 SurKivan Aivals v,i,Or perhaps be cried three times 
in a country church. 1867 lowrit Avglow Mufpers Ser. 1. 
Introd. Ye Conrtin’, An‘ all | know is they wuz cried In 
mectin’, come nex Sunday. 1875 W. M ILwearty Guide 
Ihig townshire 123 Loving couples landing on the Saturday 
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got ‘cried ‘on the Sunday, and were married, firm and fa-t, 
on the Monday. 
e. To read or reeite alond in the strects. 

1710 Lurreete Brief Kel. (1857) V 1.572 The justices have 
ordered the constables to take mp all those that ery such 
Iihells. 1855 Macautay ///st. Ang. TEE. 503 Broadsides of 
prose and verse written in his praise were cried in every 
street, 

+6. To summon in a loud voice; to call (to 
come, Cds, 

© 1420 /’allad. on 11 ns6, 1. 10 Lhe medes clensed tyne is 
now to make, And beestes .. from lem to crie. 1470-85 
Matory Arthur x. li, Where le,. cryed vate harness alle 
thar myghte bere armes. 

Also SS: of 


+ 7. ‘To call for, demand lendly. 
things. Obs. 

1604 Suaks. O¢h. 1. tii. 277 Vh' Affaire cries hast: And 
speed must answer it, 1621 Firtonik Pederson i. ii, This 
cries money for reward, good store too, 1798 Soutuny /a2- 
scriptions xv, Vhe innocent blood cried vengeance. 

+8. Vocxtol; =cry up, Ob. 

1613 Suaks. fen. V1/7, 1.1.27 Now this Maske Was cry’de 
incompareable. «1625 Finicuen Jf. Lieutenant 1. 3, 
When all men cry him. 1628 Marte Mec rocosm., Vulyar- 
spirited Mau (Arb.) 70 That cries Chaucer for his Money 
aboue all our English Poets. 

9. intr. Vo utter inarticulate exclamations, es/. 
of gricf, lamentation, or suffering, stich as ate 
usually accompanied with tears ; to weep and wail. 

1297 R. Growc. (1724) 13 Heo crycde and wep with sorwe 
ynow. ¢3300 Sey Julian 179 Pe Justice bigan to wepe 
and crie. 1340 Hamrone /’7. Conse. 475 Bot liggue and 
sprawel and cry and wepe. c 1400 MaAunvEV. (Roxb. )iv. 13 
Scho began to crie, asa thing pat had mykill sorowe. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 261 We be-gan to make grete sorow, and cried high 
and cleer that thei with-ynne vpon the walles myglit wele it 
here. 1gg0 Srenser F. QO. 1. int. 25 She gan. to..cry, and 
curse, and raile, and rend her heare. 1§99 Suaks. Mach 
Ado wi. iii. 69 If you heare a child crie in the night 
you must call to the nurse, and bid her still it. 1611 Binrr 
Ezek, xxvi. 15 When the wounded crie, when the slaughter 
is made in the midst of thee. 1850 TENsSvson J Wer. liv. 
18 An infant crying in the night: An infant crying for the 
light: And with no language hutacry. 1884 J. arkre 
Apost. Life \11. 124 You will never persuade the world that 
Jeremiah did anything hut cry. 

b. trans. with into, out of, etc. 

1746 W. Hlorst.rv Fool (1748) 1, 196 We must... not let .. 
(them) whine and cry us into a tame submission. 

10. This passes in later use into; To weep, shed 
tears; used evcn where no sound is uttered. 

¢1§32 Dewes /utrod, Fr.in Palsgr. 939 Vo crye or wepe, 
braire, 1598 Suaks. Merry IW. ini. 21 'Mereie on mee, 
I haue great dispositions to cry. 1631 Donne (J.), er 
who still weeps with spungy eyes, And her who is dry cork, 
and never cries. 1662 Pepys Diary 14 Oct., And she so 
cruel a hypocrite that she can cry when she pleases. 1942 
Cuesrerrietp Lett, I. xci. 252 Julius Caesar .. even cried 
when he saw the statue of Alexander the Great. 1840 
P. Partey's Annnal \. 116 What! have you not left off 
erying yet? I shall give you something to cry for before 
you go home. 1883 G. Lioyvo £46 & flow II. 108 Poor 

autline, who cried copiously. 

b. quasi-¢rans. 70 cry tears, cry one's eyes or 
heart out, cry oneself blind, sick, to sleep, etc. 

1611 Suaks. Cyard. in. tv. 46 And cry my selfe awake? 
1704 Cipper Careless /1usé. 1.1, | could cry my yes out. 
Jond., Y should cry my self sick in some dark Closet. 1831 
Blackw, Mag. XXX. §24/1 A sickly infant, which a stern 
stepmother bids cry itself to sleep. 1862 Kincstey Water 
Baé, iv. (1886) 157 He. .sat down. .and cried salt tears from 
sheer disappointment. 1864 Texsyson Grandmother x, 
] cried myself well-nigh blind. 1888 Mxs Ovivnant Joyce 
I. 169 When she had cried her heart out. 

ll. inty. Of an animal: To give forth a loud 
call or vocal sound ; to utter its characteristic call. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De PR. v. xxiii.(1495) 131 Amonge 
byrdes and foules ..the male eryeth and not the female. 
c14go Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 576,44 Cucnlo, to crye as a 
Cokow. /bid. 607/3 Kecano, to crye as a tygre. 1563 
Furkxe Meteors (1640) 51 Frogs crying .. forewarne us ofa 
tempest. 1610 Sunaks. emp. v.i. 90 There I cowch when 
Owles doe crie. 1821 Byxon //eav. & Aarth iii. 732 Hark, 
hark ! the sea-birdsery! 1839 TuackeRay Vayor Gahagan 
iv, The camels began to cry. 

b. Said of the yclpirg of hounds in the chase. 

1486 Bh. St. Albans F. viija, Whi theys honndes all 
Bayen and cryen. 1601 Snaks, 7ec/. WV. 11. v. 135 Sowter 
will cry vpon't for all this, though it bee as ranke as a Fox. 
1602 — //aw. iw. Vv. 109 llow cheerefully on the false Traile 
they ery, Oh this is Counter you false Danish Dogges. 

C. quasi-trass, 

1796 Burkr Regie. Peace i. Whe VIET. 143 Like imper- 
tunate Guinea-fowls crying one note day and night. 

+12. transf. Of things inanimate: To emit a 
wheezing or creaking sound. Oés. 

1523 Fitzneen. //usé, § ro If it synge cr crye, or make any 
noyse vnder thy fete, than it is 10 wete to sowe. 1781 [see 
Crv ont). 

II. Phrases and combinations. 
* Vhrases, 

13. In many phraseological expressions, as fo cry 
Aim, Cock, CRAVEN, CREAK, CUPBDAKD, FIE, 
HaLves, [Larrow, Jlavic, Mew, Quarter, Qeit, 
QOvits, QvuiTTANcE, SHAME, TRUCE, VENGEANCE, 
etc., for which sce these words. 70 cry encourage- 
ment, to shout encouraging words. Cry fish: sec 
ab. Crp mercy. see .a,b. To ery smack: ta 
give out the sound of a smack. Cf. also sense 17. 

1627 W. Scrater /irp. 2 Thess. 1632 124 He heares net 
the sweet Busse crysmacke. 1872 Ravwono Statist, Wines 
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524 Where so many voices cry encouragement, it is well that 
one should speak warning. 

** [17th prepositions. 

(For the constructions in which both words have 
their ordinary senses, see above.) 

14. Cry against ——-. To raise one's voice 
against; to utter protests or reproofs against ; 
also fig. of things. 

1382 Wycur Deus. xv. g Lest he crye ajens thee to the 
Lord. 1611 Biste Yonah i.2 Goe to Nineueh .. and cry 
against it. 1635 Swan Spec. A/. vi. § 2 (1643) 185 Reason it 
self doth crie against it. 1850 Tennyson /1 Aleut. xc. 24, 
I find not yet one lonely thought ‘That cries against my 
wish for thee. 

15. Cry for . To beg or call for loudly and 
imploringly, or with tears; fg. to be in pressing 
need of, to demand in the name of justice (see 
above 2c). 

a@1300 Cxrsor AY. 9610 (Cott.) All pat sco wald for cri or 
ca}l. 158x Mutcaster J’osttzans xxxviil. (1887) 159 If ye 
shew a child an apple, he will crye for it. 1599 SHAKs. 
Hen, V,iv.i.145 Some swearing, some crying for a Sur- 
gean. 1850 T. Martis //erace 96 The toilworn wretch who 
cries for ease. 

+16. Cry of —-. To hail from, belong to. Oés. 

61314 Guy IVarw. (A. 7001 Redi to fiztes Wip alle pat 
crie of pat cuntre. 

17. Cry on, upon -—-: see senses 2,3. Also 
\obs.), To call upon in the way of appeal, to appeal 
to; to exclaim against; to choose by acclama- 
tion ; to invoke or bring by outcry (/avze, honour, 
hate, ctc.) on or upon. Cf. cry SHAME 2¢fo2. 

@ 1300 Cursor AT. 6139 (Gétt.) Pan gan be folk apon him 
cri, And said ‘do 30u forth in hey’. c 1400 Destr. Troy 6504 
Then criet he full cantly pe knightes vpon. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale Wks. 396/1 He cryed vpon them to doe 
penaunce. 1547-64 BauLpwin for. Phrlos. (Palfr.) 73b, 
All their religiones were wicked and abhominable And there- 
fore some of them cried upon them. 1568 GraFton Chroi. 
II. 154 This yere fella great controversie. .about the chosyng 
of the Maior..the Commons ..cryed npon Thomas fitz 
Thomas. 1601 SHaxs. 7we/. N. v. i. 62 That very enuy.. 
Cride fame and honor on him. 1606 — 7% & Cr. v. v. 35 
His inangled Myrmidons. .come to him, Crying on Hector. 

*** 17th adverbs, 

18. Cry back. a. ¢razs. To call back. Sc. 

1864 W. Cuampers in Athenzunt No. 1923. 301/2 Rin and 
cry back the laird. 

b. zztr. //unting. To return as ona trail; to 
hark back ; 7g. to revert to an ancestral type. 

19. Cry down. a. ¢rams. To proclaim (a thing) 
as unlawful, to forbid, suppress, or condemn by 
public proclamation; to decry; publicly to dis- 
claim responsibility for. 

1457 Sc. Acts Yas. [/ (1597) $ 65 That the fute-bal and 
golfe be vtterly cryed downe, and not to be vsed. 1684 
Benyan Prlgr, 11. (1879) 211 Her Husband first cried her 
down at the Cross, and then turned her out of his Doors. 
1692 Luttrete Brief Kel. (1857) II. 563 The lord mayor 
sent his officers to cry downe the faire. 1765 BLacKSTONE 
Commun, (1774) 1.278 The king may. .decry, or cry down, any 
coin of the kingdom, and make it no longer current. 1827 
Ha.am Coust. Fist, (1876) 1. i. 38 Bad money was cried 
down, with penalties. 

b. To condemn, depreciate, or disparage loudly, 
vehemently, or publicly. 

1598 B. Jonson Lu, Man in Hum.1.v, He condemned, 
and cry’d it downe for the most pyed and ridiculous that 
ever he saw. 1642 Futter //oly & Prof. St. . xxi. 135 
these cry up Drakes fortune herein to cry down his valour. 
1742 Fietpinc }. Andrews 1. xvii, A hook which the clergy 
would be certain to cry down. 1888 Riper Haccarp 
Aleeson’s Will i, Did Meeson’s subsidize a newspaper to 
pufftheir undertakings, the opposition subsidized two to cry 
them down, 

c. To put down, overcome, silence, by louder or 
more vehement crying. 

1613 SHaks. //en, 1/17, 1.1.137 He to the King, And from 

a mouth of Honor quite cry downe This Ipswich fellowes 
insolence. @ 1628 Preston Saints Daily Exerc. (1629) 103 
Our sinnes cry lowder then our prayers, they cry downe our 
prayers. 
20. Cry off. zr. To exclaim that a negotiation 
is broken off, on the part of the cxclaimer; to an- 
nounce one’s withdrawal from a negotiation, treaty, 
engagement, etc. 

1775 SHERWAN Nivads 111.1, [ should never be the man to 
bid you cry off. 1857 Trotiore 7hree Clerks xxxviii, 
Would she be the first 10 cry off from such a bargain? 1890 
G. M. Fenn Dondle Knot I. Prol. iv. 62 He soon cried off 
on finding that his challenge was taken up. 

21. Cry out. To uttcr loud and (usually) impas- 
sioned exclamation; to exclaim. zz¢r. and ¢razzs. 
Of things: To emit a creaking sound. 

1382 Wyeuir Acclus. 1, 18 Thanne crieden out the sonus of 
Aron, 1483 Cath, Ang/. 82 To Cry owte, exclamare. 1535 
CovERDALE /sa xii, 6 Crie out, and he glad, thou that 
dwellest in Sion. 1592 Suaks. Rom. & Ful. i. tii. 109 Art 
thou a man? thy forme cries out thou art. 1653 H. Cocan 
ir. /into's Trav, xix. a ‘Threatening, if they cryed out never 
so little, to kill themall, 1781 Arcuerin Naval Chron. XI. 
2g1 Our poor ship grinding, and crying out at every stroke. 
1818 Iivron Juan 1. ccvit, They will not cry out before 
they're hurt. 1890 A. Gissine 7/lage /lampden UL. iii. 72 
Ile just cried oul a good-night. -and set off. 

b. Const. against, at, on, upon (persons or things 
objected to); for (something wanted); + Ze cry 
out of, to complain loudly or vehcmently of (a 
matter), 
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1385 Wyciir is. (1880) 157 All cristene men schal crie 
out on pes deuelis blasphemyes. 1548 Hatt Chvov. 14 b, 
All pore people will rayle and crie out upon us. /ézd. 209b, 
Which commaundement so vexed .. that they cryed out of 
God. 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 249 Criyng out of the 
dammages and great hurtes that they had susteyned. 1579 
Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 41 His crueltie was so loudely 
cryed out on. 1599 Suaks. //en. I’, u. ili. 29 They say he 
cried out of Sack. 1630 Br, Broe tt in Add. Ussheo's Lett. 
(1686) 421 He is the... most cried out upon. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert Trav. 160 A severe Scholler .. cries out against 
their filthinesse. 1653 H.Cocan tr. Piuto's Trav. xv. 48 
Crying out for help. @ 1680 ‘I’. Brooxs iés. (1867) VI. 217 
Sometimes they cry out of the malice, plots, envy, and rage 
of men. xgxz tr. Werenfelsius’ Aleteors of Stile 194 You 
cry out Thief upon a Man.’ 1722 De Foe /’lague (1884 
Rtldg.) 218 They wou'd cry out of the Cruelty of being 
confin'd. 1759 Gotpsm. The Bee Wks. (Globe) 366/2 The 
world. .may cry out at a bankrupt who appears at a ball. 
1871 R. H. Hutton £ss. (1877) 1. 92 Every living movement 
of human thought .. cries out against it. 1879 Miss YoncE 
Cameas Ser, 1v. 1. 15 ‘he state of the church cried out for a 
general council. : 

te. To be in child-birth. Cf. SHout. Oés. 

1613 SHAS. Hex. I7///, v. i. 67 What, is she crying out ? 
1668 Perys Diary 12 July. 1692-1754 [see Cryinc 2]. 

+d. To sell out by auction. Oés. 

1jor Lond. Gaz. No. 3748/4 Mr. John Boulte.. Pawn- 
broker. .gave over his Employment, and cried out his Goods. 

22. Cry up. /raizs. To proclaim (a thing) to 
he excellent ; to endeavour to exalt in public esti- 
mation by proclamation or by loud praise ; to extol. 

1593 Drayton A/tsery QO. Alary Wks. 1753 Il. 388 When 
she up is cry’d, Of all angelic excellence the prime. 163% 
TY, Powett Som All Trades 144 When your credit is cryed 
upto the highest. 1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide iv. 88 You cry 
up Miracles as you cry down the Word. ax1698 Tem- 
pce (J.), Crying up the pieces of eight. 1711 AppIson 
Spect. No. 125 ? 5 We often hear a poor insipid Paper or 
Pamphlet cried up. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 390 They 
who cry up the French revolution, cry down the party which 
you and I..belong to. 1874 Hers Soc. Pressure v.73 Isn't 
it good to hear Milverton cry up the virtue of athletic 
sports ? 

+b. zztr. To raise one’s voice, shout. Ods. 

1684 Gopparp /’ato's Denion 259 Worthy Patriots, who 
cry up so much for Liberty and Property. 

Cry-, in many words, obs, f. CRI-. 

+Cryal. Os. Alsocry-,criell. In Crzell Heron, 
an old name of the Egret or Lesser White Heron. 

1565 -73 Coorer Vhesaurus, Albardeola .. a cryell herne. 
161x Cotcr., Aizgrette..a criell Heron. [1755 Jounson, 
Cryad, the heron [citing Ainsworth]. Hence in mod. Dicts.] 

Cryance, -aunce, Cryature: see CRE-. 

Cryb, etc. : sec CRIB. 

Cry’-baby. [f. Cry sd. or vd. stem.] A de- 
risive appellation for one who cries childishly. 

1882 Advance 18 May 317 Tom called him a cry-baby, be- 
cause his eyes were always full of tears. 1891 Sat. Hez. 
21 Feb. 230/1, ‘1 declare. .that they ’re cry-baby chaps.’ 

Cry‘ing, v//. sb. [-1nc1.] 

1. The action of the verb Cry in its various 
senses ; shouting, lamentation, weeping, etc. 

a 1340 Hampote Psalter iii. 4 His prayere he calles crtynge. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xu. vi. (1495) 416 Cryenge of 
the owle by nyght. ¢1400 Destr. Troy 10180 The clamor 
was kene, crying of pepull. 1509 Baactay Shyp of Folys 
(1570) 168 Thy crying, foole, shall not wake him out of that 
sleepe. 16x Bipre 1 Sa. iv. 14 Eli heard the noise of the 
crying. 1722 DE For Col. Fack (1840) 24 My crying was 
over. 1891 F. Barrett Siz of Olga Z. |. viii. 115 There's 
a good deal of crying! And we mope and look miserable. 

2. With adverbs, as crydig out, exclamation, 
calling out, outcry; +sfec. accouchement (0ds.) ; 
crying up, extolling, laudation, etc. 

1483 Cath. Ang. 82 A Criynge owte, exclamacio, 1676 
AtLen Address Nonconf, 158 A zealous crying up one, and 
crying down another. 1692 Luttrete Arief RXe/. (1857) 11. 
417 He has ordered all the English nobility and gentry to be 
present at her crying out. 1715 tr. tess D'’Anots’ Whs. 
479 Couriers were dispatch’d..to desire them to come to Her 
Majesty's Crying-out. 1754 RicHarpson Grandison (1812) 
VI. 323 (D.) Aunt Nell..was at the crying out. 

3. attrib, as crying cold, a cold that makes the 
eyes run. 

1761 Foote Liari, Wks. 1799 I. 290 All the sighing, dying, 
crying crotchets, that the whole race of rhymers have ever 
produced. 1843 Sir I. Watson Lect, Physic (1871) 11. 55, 
I found her suffering under what is popularly called a ‘cry- 
ing cold’. 

Crying, f//.a. [-1nc 2.]_ That cries. 

1. Exclatming, shouting, clamorous ; roaring. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De Pr. R. xu. xxiii. (1495" 455 
A cryenge see and an ynpeasyble is peryllous. 1483 Caz. 
Angi. 82 Criynge, clamans. 1604 Suaks. Oth, 11. iii. 230 My 
selfe the crying Fellow did pursue. 1697 Drypen Iirg. 
Georg. 1. 495 When crying Cormorants forsake the Sea. 

2. Wailing, weeping. 

1593 Suaks, Lucr. 814 And fright her crying babe with 
Yarquin’s name. 1848 Macautay //isf. Eng. 1.38) An. 
noyed by invalids and crying children, 

3. Of evils: That forces itself upon notice, and 
calls loudly for redress ; clamant, notorious. 

1607 Torset.t Serpents (1608) 736 Odious crying sins. 1640 
Petit. in Rushw. //ist. Cal/. (1692) 11. I. 21 Representing 
Ship- Money as a Great and Crying Grievance. 1660 GAUOEN 
God's Great Demonstr. 52 Vhe cryingest injustice and 
cruelty in the world. 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 61 ® 5 ‘There 
is a most crying Duluess on both Sides, 1838 Prescott 
Ferd. & 7s. (1846) I. iit, 155 The most crying evil of this 
period. 1890 F. W. Ropinson Mery Strange amily xi. 
95 It would be a crying shame, if you could. 
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advb. 1836-9 Dickens S&, Goz (1877) 126 These two old 
men..have made themselves crying drunk. 

Cry‘ingly, adv. [f. prec. + -tyY2.] In the 
manner ot a crying evil ; clamantly, markedly. 
_ 1818 SoutHey ss, (1832) II. 130°The condition of the 
infertor clergy .. still cryingly requires improvement. 1878 
Srevey Ste7w II. 183 There was nothing that was so ery- 
ingly unjust or wrong. 

Crykat, -et(te, obs. ff. Cricket sé.1 

Cryke, obs. form of Creek sé.l 

Crym-: see Crim-. Crymble: see CRUMBLE. 

Crymell, -yll, var. of CremiL Oés. 

Cryne, obs. f. CRINE v. Sc. 

Crynok, obs. f. CRannoc, CuRNcCK. 

Cryogen (kraiddzen). Chem. [mod. f. Gr. 
xpto-s frost, icy cold + -GEN taken as = producer. | 
A freezing-mixture, or a substance which when 
mixed with ice produces a freezing mixture. 

1875 F. Guturié in Proc. Physical Soc. 1. 76 By Cryogen 
1 mean an appliance for obtaining a temperature below 
O’C. Inthis paper it always signifies a freezing-mixture. 
1881 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 1005 The temperature of the 
mixture when used as a cryogen. 

Cryohydrate (kroiojhaidrét). Chem. [f. as 
prec. + HypratE.J] A solid hydrate formed by 
the combination of a salt or other crystalloid with 
water (ice) at a temperature below freezing-point. 
_ 1874 F. Guturie in roc. Physical Soc. 1.74 At OPC. the 
ice and the water solidify together, producing the compound 
body or cryohydrate called tce, which is thus a cryohydrate 
of water. 1875 /é7d. I. 76 By Cryohydrate I mean the 
body resulting trom the union of water with another body, 
a which hydrate can only exist in the solid form below 
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Cryolite (krai‘olait). Av. [Named 1799 f. 
Gr. «pvo-s frost + -LITE.] A native fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium, found in white or brownish 
semi-transparent masses or crystals. 

It occurs in an extensive bed in Greenland, and is an im- 
portant source of the metal aluminium. 

1801 W. Nicuotson Frni. Nat. Philos. Ser. 1. V. 212 
Before the blowpipe chryolite fuses even before ignition. 
1888 Tires 19 Nov. 10/3 The cryolite mines at Ivigtut. 

Cryon, obs. form of CRAYon. 

| Cryophorus (kraigfords). [mod.L. in form, 
f. Gr. xpvo-s frost + -popos -bearing, -bearer.} An 
instrument for illustrating the freezing of water by 
evaporation; that invented by Wollaston consists 
of a glass tube with a bulb at each end. 

1826 Henry ZAit. Chem. 1. 134 The instrument invented 
by Dr. Wollaston, and termed by him the Cryophorus or 
Frost-bearer. 1863 Tyxpat ‘eat v. § 187 (1870) 151. 

Hence Cryopho'ric a., having the nature or 
function of a cryophorus. 

1881 Herscurt in Nature XXIII. 384 The cryophoric 
apparatus needed. 

Cryophyllite (kroiofileit, Azz. [f. Gr. 
xpvo-s frost + @vAAov leaf + -1TE.] A species of 
mica found in granite at Cape Ann, Mass. 

1867 Amer. Fral. Sc. Ser. u. XLII. 217 On Cryophyllite 
a new mineral species. 

Crypse, obs. form of CRISP a. 

Crypt (kript), 52. Also 5 cripte, 7 cript. 
jad. L. cxypta: see below. Cf. F. cryipte (1721, in 
Hatzfeld), and see Grot, Grotto, The L. form 
Was commonly used up to the end of the 18th c. ; 
the example of 1432 appears to be isolated.] 

+1. A grotto or cavern. Obs. 

1432-50 tr. igden (Rolls) V. 307 The cripte [Trevisa den] 
of Seynte Michael in the niownte Gargan. 

2. An underground cell, chamber, or vault ; es/. 
one beneath the main floor of a church, used as a 
burial-place, and sometimes as a chapel or oratory. 

1789 Branp Hist, § Antig. New-Castle-upon-Tyne 1. 368 
The chancel of this church stood upon a large vault or 
crypt. 1841 W. Seapine /faly § /t, /s/. 11, 36 The devout, 
as St. Jerome relates, were in the habit of visiting. .the tombs 
of the martyrs in these crypts [the Catacombs]. 1883 S. C. 
Harr Retrospect 1. 207 He [Turner] was buried in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

+b. An underground passage or tunnel. Oés. 

1667 Evetyn A/em. (1857) II. 32, I design'd..the plot of 
his canall and garden, with a crypt thro’ the hill. 

3. transf. and fig. Recess, sccret hiding-place. 

1833 A. Fonstanque Eng. under 7 Administ. (1837) IL. 
316 [Lhe Ballot] is.. the crypt of political honesty. 1842 
‘Tennyson 1W7/t aMesee lp xxiti, Fall’n into the dusty 
crypt Of darken’d forms and faces. 

4. Anat. A small simple tubular or saccular 
gland; a secretory pit or cavity, as in a mucous 
inembrane ; a follicle. Also applied to the cavities 
in the jaw-bones in which the teeth are developed. 

1840 Bary tr. Aliiler's Hien. Physiol. 1. 485 Very shallow 
depressions, such as the simple crypts of the mucous ment- 
branes. 1839 J. Tomes Dexlal Surg. 5 The crypts of the 
canine teeth. 

5. Comb., as crypt-house. ; 

1873 Tristram A/oaéd vi. 182 There are many caves which 
have been used as dwellings, and several crypt houses. : 

|| Crypta (kri-pta).  [L., a. Gr. xpumry vault, f. 
«pumros hidden, concealed.] 

+1. =Crypt sb. 1, 2. Obs. 

1563 //omilies u. Idolatry 111. (1859) 256 Christians had. . 
caves under the ground called Cryptae, where they for fear 
of persecution assembled secretly together. x162x Coryar 
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Crudities 145 In a low crypta or vaulted chappell which is 
directly under the quire, 1639 in Hearne Cod/ect. (Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) III. 128 In this of’5t. Calixtus there are 3 Cryptas one 
above another. 1703 Dartriy Axtiz. Cauterd. 1. 28 They 
were cominonly called Cripta, or rather Crypta. 

2. Anal. =Cryrr sd. 4. 

1860 in Mayne £.rp, Le.r. 

b Sot. (See quots.) 

1866 Treas, Bot., Cryfta,the sunken glands or cysts which 
oecur in dotted leaves. 1882 S3«/, Soc. Lew, Cryphe .. in 
Lotany, the oil receptacles of a leaf. 

Cryptal (kri-ptal), 2 [f. L. exyféa see prev.) 
+-AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
crypt. 

184z Dunctison .Ved. Ler. s.v. Crvpta, The use of the 
cryptal or follicular secretion, is to keep the parts .. supple 
and moist. 1860 A4// Year Round No. 56. 139 He led me 
down to the second cryptal chamber. 

Cryptarch (kripttk). vare. [f. Gr. xpunres 
hidden, secret +dpyos ruler.) A secret ruler. So 
Cry ptarchy, secret government. 

1800 W.'Taytor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 599 ‘These forcign 
assistants are, in fact, the cryptarchs of such synods. 1798 
— in Vonthly Rev. XXV. 511 Yet .. this cosmopolitan 
cryptarchy is coextensive with the habitable world, 


Crypted (kripted), 2. rare. [f Crypr+ -Ep.] 
Formed like a crypt, vaulted. 


1885 A. J. C. Hare Ruessiez iii, 136 A crypted hall and. 


sjair lead to the chapter-house. 

Cryptic (krisptik), a. (sé.) Also 7 -ique, 7-S 
‘ick, 7-8 eriptie:k. [ad. L. cxyfptic-us, a. Gr. 
upemtinos fit for concealing, f. epuntes hidden ; in 
sense 2, f. CRYPT + -1¢.] 

1. Hidden, secret, occult, mystical. 

Cryptic syllogism, a syllogism of which the premises are 
not fully or explicitly stated. 

«1638 Mupe Wks. 1. (1672) 187 Not in cryptick or mystical 
terms, or in..a language which they understand not. 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigivs (1665) 130 Her [Nature’s] silent pro- 
cesses and more cryptick methods, a 1734 Noatu Examen 
1, Hii. P 103. 193 This cryptic Plot. 1882 A. B. Bevcr Parad. 
Leaching Christ i, iv. (1891) 109 His doctrine was open and 
not cryptic. 

2. Of the nature of a crypt or vault. rare. 

1878 Wasque Poets 26 The uncrumbled cryptic place Of still 
sarcophagi, 1882 Svcivty 4 Nov. 21/2 One of those coved 
cryptic rooms found so generally in South Germany. 

+ B. sé. A sccret or occult method (of communi- 
cating knowledge). Oés. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. xvii. 64 There be also other 
Diuersities of Methodes .. as that .. of Concealement, or 
Cryptique, etc., which I do allowe well cf. 

Cryptical (kriptikal, a. [fas prec. + -aL.] 
= prec. 

1613 R. C. Jadble Alph. (ed. 3), Cruptical?, hidden or 
secret. 12648 Bovin Seraph, Love xxiv. (1700) 145 That.. 
cryptical Method and Stile of Scripture. 1844 De Quixcry 
Greece nuder Romans Wks. VIII. 318 These cryptical 
or subterraneous currents of communication, 


Hence Cry‘ptically adv., in a cryptical manner. 

1680 Boye Produc, Chem. Princ, 1, 68 If we take the 
word Acid..in a familiar sense, without Cryptically dis- 
iinguishing it from those vapors that are akin to it, 

Cryptish ‘kriptif,@. rave. [f. Cryer +-1sn.] 
Belonging to a erypt or secret place. 

1866 J. LB. Rose Mirg. Ecl. & Georg. 143 The cryptish fire 
of the Gortygian cavern. 1867 — lrg. “Eucid Notes 402 
Latinus is the eponyin of the secret and cryptish worship. 


Crypto- (kripto), beforca vowel erypt-, com- 
bining form from Gr. «pumrés hidden, concealed, 
secret. (Not so nsed in ancient Greek, where the 
sense was expressed by xpuo-, xpuyt-.) 

1. Forming the first eleinent in many scientific 
words of modern formation. The more impor- 
tant of these occur in their alphabetical order: 
others are Cry-ptobranch (-braeyk), an animal 
with concealed or covered branchie or gills; 
Cryptobra‘nchiate @., having the gills concealed ; 
spec. applied to certain divisions of crustacca, 
gastropods, ete. Cry ptocarp, the sexual fruit of 
certain sea-weeds, also called CysTocarP; hence 
Cryptoca'rpic, Cryptoca'rpous a., having the 
fruit or fruiting organs concealed. Cryptocepha- 
lous a@., having the head concealed. Crypto-- 
cerous «a. Zxfon., having concealcd ‘horns’ or 
antenne. Cryptocla’stic a. .W/ixz. ‘see quot.). 
Cry‘ptoclite Gramm. see quot.) Cryptocry’- 
stalline a. V/in., indistinctly or imperfectly cry- 
stalline, having the crystalline structure concealed ; 
so Cryptocrystallization. Cryptodi‘rous c., 
having a concealed or concealable neck ; applied 
to some tortoises with retractile necks. Cry pto- 
dont a. or s., having the teeth concealed or sup- 
pressed ; applied tocertain palwozoic bivalve mol- 
luscs. Cryptola‘lic a. nonce-iwd.,of the nature of 
secret speech. Cry*ptolin[L. o/s oil] (see quot.». 
Cry ptolite .1/77., native phosphate of cerium 
found enclosed in crystals of apatite. Crypto- 
mo'nad, one of a family of infusoria, Crypto- 
mo rphite .J//z., a native borate of calcium and 
soda, of cryptocrystalline structure. Cryptonen:- 
rous @., having no discernible nervous system. 
Cryptopentamerous //7/ont., having onc of the 


-alkaloid to which they assign the name cry/topia. 
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hve joints of the tarsi minute or concealed. 
Cry'ptophyte /o/. rare,a synonym of cryptogam, 
or a name for the lowest cryptogams. Crypto'pia, 
Cry ptopine Ciem., an alkaloid found in opium, 
Crypto'rchid, -o'rchidism, -o'rchism /’2¢h. (sc 
quots.). Crypto’stoma, //. -sto-mata Ho/., little 
circular pits found on the surface of some sea-weeds 
(7reas. Bol. 1866). Crypto zygous a., in Cranio- 
logy, having the zygomatic arches not seen when 
the skull is viewed from above; hence Crypto- 
zygo'sity. 

1882 Grune Fort Bh. Geol. wu. § 111. 88 Cryptoclastic 
or compact, where the grains are too minute to reveal to the 
naked eye the truly fragmental character of the rock. 1875 
Marcu luyvlo-Sa.ron Gram, 52 Irregular nouns, .disguised 
by phonetic changes (Cryptoclites). 1862 Dana Jax. Ceol. 
72 Crypto-crystalline. 1880 Aucycl. Brit, XI. 634/1 A 
cryptocrystalline variety of quartz. 1889 Sa/. Acv. 26 Oct. 
445/1 On some cryptographic or cryptolalic system. 1863- 
gz Waris Dict, Chem. WN. rrg Cryptolin, an organic liquid, 
found. .in cavities of topaz, chrysoberyl, quartz-crystals. . 
and amethyst. he aac when exposed to the air, speedily 
hardens into a yellowish, transparent, resinous body. 1850 
Dana Geol, 236 ‘The crystals of. .cryptolite are microscopic. 
1847-9 ‘Topp Cyc/,. Auat. 1V. 7,2 In the Cryptomenads.. 
the proboscis is of a similar character. 1861 Amer. Drul, 
Se. Ser. u. XXXII. 9 Cryptomorphite. 1882 Syf, Soc. 
Lex., Cryptoueurons, applied by Rudolphi to a series of 
animals the nervous system of which is mingled and con- 
founded with the mass which constitutes them, as the 
zoophytes. 1 Biennial Retrospect Med. & Surg. 475 
Messrs. C. and H. Smith have extracted from opium a new 
fa. 1879 
Watts Dict. Chen. V1. 514 Cryptopine .. crystallises .. 4 
microscopic six-sided prisms or tables, 1874 Van Buren's 
Dis. Genit, Org. 390 A cryptorchid is an individual whose 
scrotum contains no testicles, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Crypt- 
orchidism, the condition of a Cryptorchis. Cryptorchis, 
term for one whose testicles have not descended into the 
scrotum, but remain in the abdomen. 1878 Bartiry 
Topinard’s cinthrop. n. iii. 288 When [the facial angle] is 
negative, the [zygomatic] arches aie cryptozygous or con- 
cealed. 

2. From these cvyffo- passes into the status of a 
separable clement, which inay be prefixed, a. to 
sbs. of any origin, with the sense ‘concealed, un- 
avowed ’, as in Crypto-Ca‘lvinist, a name given 
in the 16th c. in Germany to those Lutherans who 
secretly held or sympathized with Calviuistic tenets 
(= Philippist, or Melanchihoniaiz), and in France 
to professing Roman Catholics accused of being 
secretly Calvinists; hence, Crypto-Calvinism, 
+ -Calvinianism, -Calvini‘stic a So Cryfto- 
Catholic, -Cathoticism, -Christian, -detst, - Fenian, 
heresy, -heretic, -Jesuit, -lunatic, -proselyte, 
-Royalist, -Soctnian, etc.; also cryplo-insolence, 
veiled insolence; b. to adjs. with the sense 
‘secretly, unavowedly ’, as in cryplo-splenetic. 

1760 Keyster 7rav. 1V. 289 The sword with which 
secretary Krell was beheaded for his *Crypto-calvinianism. 
1856 Harpwick Ch, /Jist. Keforin. 176 note, ‘ Philippism ’, or 
*Crypto-Calvinisin, was principally found in the Palatinate. 
1764 Maccaine tr. Wosheiue's Eccl. iist, (1884) 11. 94 The 
schemes of the *Crypto-Calvinists, or secret abettors of 
Calvinism, heing thus disconcerted. 1883 BEARD Xeforma- 
tfon Vv. 182 Whoever would not subscribe every article of 
ultra-Lutheran orthodoxy was a Crypto-Calvinist. 1798 
W. Taytor in Aouthly Rev. XXVIII. 515 The charge of 
“Crypto-Catholicism, 1800 — in Jfonthly Mag. VIII. 598 
This fraternity of darkness, of crypto-proselytism, crypto- 
catholicism, and crypto-jesuitism, 31888 Contemp. Rev. Apr. 
544 The large number of Christians who professed Islam, 
but remained *crypto-Christians. 1885 H. N. Oxenuam 
Short Studies xxvi. 244 He [Thomas Paine] was already 
a *crypto-deist. 1887 Prumptre Dante's Cotnmedia 11, 382 
‘The symbolic cypher of a *crypto-heresy. 1881 Spectator 
15 Jan. 77 The *crypto-insolence which so often underlies 
journalistic argument about Irishmen. 1889 /6é/. 16 Nov., 
M. Thiers. .allowed many thousand persons, half of them 
“crypto-lunatics, to be executed. 1837 CariyLe #7, Rev. 
IVI. an. ii, A traitorous ~“Crypto-Royalist class. 1858 — 
Fredk. Gt. (1865) II. vi. iv. 170 A weak croaky official 
gentleman, of a *crypto-splenetic turn. 

Cryptodynamic \kri:pto,dinze mik), a. 
[Cryrro- + Gr. dvvapis powcr, duvayuxds powerful. ] 

1. Relating to hidden force. 

1816 Bentuam Chrestom. Wks. VIII. 87 Idioscopic or 
Cryptodynamic <Anthropurgics has for its single-worded 
synonym the unexyressive appellation, Chemisiry. 

2. Applied to a kind of cycling gear; usually 
abbreviated cryfto; also as sé. 

1885 Cyclis?s’ Tour. Cinb Gaz. Sept.12 Advt., The Crypto- 
Dynamic Gear, 1886 Jéi?. 1V. 139 The ‘slight friction” 
incident to the use of the ‘Crypto’ at speed, 1888 Aucycl, 
Brit, XXIII. 560 Two-speed gears are becoming general, 
ainong which may be. .mentioned the Crypto-dynamic. 

Cryptogam (kriptogem). ot. [a. Fr. cry/flo- 
game adj, and sb., in pl. -games, ad. mod.L. cry p/o- 
game (sc. planix), fem. pl. of cryplogamus, f. Gr. 

, ed rs . 
xputrés hidden + yapos wedlock; after the Linnwan 
class-name CRY PTCGAMIA. 

_ Brongniart in 1843 first divided the Vegetable Kingdom 
into Cryptoeamz, and Phanciogauz, whence F. crypio- 
games, Eng. cryptogams, etc.) ’ 

A plant of the class Cry ptogamia. 

2847 Lixptey Veg. Aingd. Pref. 17 The substitution of 
the words Endogens, Cryptogams, wnogams, ete., for 
Endogenz, Cryptogamz: Pha:nogamz:, etc. 1883 II. Drewu- 
sono Wat, Law in Spir. W. (1884) 412 From the unicellular 
cryptogam to the highest phanerogam. 
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+ Cry ptogame, 2. és. rave. [a. F. cryrplo- 
game: sce prec.) Breeding in secret 3 see quot. 

1774 Wuite Saud-martin in Phil. Trans, LXV, 275 This 
species is cryptogame, carrying on the business of nidifica- 
tion, incubation, and the support of its young, in the dark. 

Cryptogamia (kriptopacimia,. Bot. [mod. 
L. Cryplogamia’ \.inn.1735), sb.fem., f. Gr. xpunrcs 
hidden, concealed + yapos wedding, wedlock + -ta 
suffix of state: cf. Gr. ayajda unmarried condition, 
celibacy ; in l*. cryplogamie. 

Like the names of other Linnean classes and orders, it is 
a singular noun, and was always so treated in the 18th c. 5 
but in the rgth c., prob. by unthinking confusion with 
classes and orders of the animal kingdom (e.g. Vertebrata, 
Maminalia, Carutvora) which are adjs. neuter plural, it has 
been (fist apparently by persons not botanists, and after- 
wards by some botanists also) misused as a nonn plural — 
Cryrrocans. } ; p 

A large division of the vegetable kingdom, being 
the last class in the Linnwan Sexnal system, and 
comprising those plants which have no stamens or 
pistils, and therefore no proper flowers ; including 
Kerms, Mosses, Algze, Lichens, and Fungi. 

(1735 Linsaus Syst. Mat, (174¢) 74 Cryptogamia vege- 
tabiha spe suspecta includit. 1737 — Gen. /*lant 1742) 
500 Classis xxiv Cryptogamia. Crypiogamia contiuct Vege: 
tabilia, quorum Fructificationes visui nostro sese subtrahunt. 
Ordines hujus classis sex constituo.} 1753 Cuanpens Cyc/. 
Supp, Cryplogamia, in botany, a class of plants whore 
flowers are either wholly invisible, or scarce discernable by 
the eye. 1794 Martyn Koussean’s Bot, ix. 96 That class is 
called cryptogamia, from the circumstance ot the fructifica- 
tion being concealed, or not obvious. 1861 H. MacmitLas 
footnotes fr, Nat. 3 Vhe second great division of the 
vegelable kingdom, to which the name of cryptogamia has 
Leen given. 

©, erroneously treated as a plural = Cryplogams. 

1813 Sir IL. Davy Agric. Chem. (1814) 72 Even in the 
cryptogamia ..as in the more perfect plants. 1856 Miss 
Munock 3}. f/latifaxr (ed. 17) 337 In order to study the 
cryptogainia. 1885 ANNANDALE /wiperial Dict., The Crypto 
gamia are divided into cellular and vascular cryptogams. 

Hence Cryptogamian a. 1828 in Webster, 
Cryptoga’mic a, (also as sé.), Cryptoga mical 
a@., of or pertaining to the class Cryptogamia or to 
cryptogams; Crypto‘gamist, a botanist who 
specially studies cryptogams ; Crypto gamous a., 
of the nature of a cryptogam; Crypto'gamy, 
cryptogamic condition or relations. 

Bog Adin. Rev. V1. 134 Among these last [plants] we 
notice several cryptogamics. 1830 Linpiry .Va/. Syst. 
Bot. 307 The subject of Cryptogamic botany. 1801 J/ed. 
Frul. V. 370 A country rich in Crppecuat let! plants, 1830 
Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 307 Those great cryptogamints 
whose lives have been devoted to the study of the subject. 
1829 Jesse Frul. Nat. 374 A cryptogamous plant, which 
I believe to be the lichen fascicularis, 1870 Bextiey Sof. 
10 Flowerless or Cryptogamous plants. 1796 PEXNaNnT 
Hist. Whiteford & Holywell (Y.., The beetheie dingle 
Nant-y-biabounds with what the botanists name the crypto- 
gamous plants, The idea of cryptogamy inspired Timicus 
with ideas of loves of other kind. . 

Crypto am (kriptégrem). [mod. f. Gr. 
xpunros hidden + ypaypa writi: g, a letter, but not 
on Greek analogies: see -GkaM. So mod.l’. 
eryplogramme.) <A piece ol cryptographic writing ; 
anything written in cipher, or in such a form or 
order that a key is required in order to know how 
to understand and put together the letters. 

1880 7¢ies 23 Dec. 10/1 In every case of deciphering 
whether it be of a Cypriote inscription or a cryptogram in 
the agony column. 1888 I. Donwecry (f2¢/c), The Great 
Cryptogram: Bacon's Cipher in Shakespeare's Plays. 

Hence Cryptogra mic a., pertaining to or of the 
nature of a cryptogram. So also Cryptogram- 
ma‘tic, -ical adjs.; Cryptogra mmatist. 

1884 Bacaar 22 Dec, 66€/2 Every vowel and consonant in 
the words of the cryptogramic sentence was nepoge nied. 
1888 Scott, Leader 4 July 4 Mr. Ignatius Donnelly .. with 
his cryptogramic theory of Shakspere. 1892 A thenrnim 
13 Feb. 211,2 Mr. Donnelly keeps his cryptogrammatical 
tendencies in check. 1890 /d%7. 8 Mar. 316/3 America will 
sonie day produce. .a cryptogrammatist ready !o prove that 
“The Ring and the Book” was written by Lord Tennyson. 

Cryptograph (krisptogral). [mod. f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -ypapos wiiting, written ; sce -GRAUIT]} 

Ly = CwrPreGiins 

@ 1849 Por Tales, Gold Beetle, 1 could not suppose him 
(Kidd] capable of constructing any of the more abstruse 
cryptographs. 1879 Farrar $f. aud 1. 641 note, Much of 
the Talmud consists of cryptographs which designedly con- 
cealed meanings from persecutors and heretics. 

2. A kind of type-writer for writing in cipher. 

1889 Daily News 21 Oct. 36 Vhe Wier Cryptograrh. . by 
means of which a small... type-writer is made to write 
cryptograms, to be translated mechanically on a similar 
machine. 

llence + Crypto‘graphal w., Cryptographic 17, 
ol, or of the nature of, cryptography; + Crypto- 
gra‘phical, deality or concerned with erypto- 
graphy ; Crypto'grapher, Crypto’graphist, one 
who writcs in or is skilled in cipher. [AI] founited 
on a possible Gr. xpumroypapos ; see above.] 

a16gt Bovte Hs, VI. 339 (R.) Neither have I any veal 
for the character, as ecrypiographal or universal. 1641 
Wirkins Jercury Pref. (1707'3 Now.. both are grown Such 
Cryptographers. 1824 J. Jonsson Vy-fegr. TI. ain. 47-8 
A cryptographic, secret, or cypher writing. 1870 /’a/d Mall 
G. 5 Nov. 4 The cryptographic advertisements in the secon] 
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column of the 7izes 1694 Lond, Gaz. No. 2973/4 Recre- 
ations of divers Kinds, viz. Numerical, Geometrical . . Horo- 
metrical, Cryptographical. 1753 Cuesters. Ifor/d No. 24 
? 12 In possession .. of amore brachygraphical, cryptogra- 
phical, and steganographical secret. a1849 Por 7ales, 
Gold Beetle, To divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist. 

Cryptography (kripte'grafi). [a. mod.L. 
cryplographia, {. Gr. xpunres hidden + -ypapia 
writing: see -GRAPHY.] A secret manner of writ- 
ing, either by arbitrary characters, by using letters 
or characters in other than their ordinary sense, or 
by other methods intelligible only to those pos- 
sessing the key; also anything written in this way. 

{1641 Witkins Afercury ii. (1707) 8 There are also different 
Ways of Secresy. 1. Cryptologia. 2. Cryptographia, 3. Se- 
mzeologia.} 1658 Sir T. Browne Gard, Cyrus iii, The 
strange Cryptography of Gaffareil in his Starry Book of 
Heaven. 1780 Von Trott /celand 300 Qur gravers of 
runes even made use of this cryptography in monuments. 
1855 Chamb. F721. 1V. 134 These decipherers gave the high- 
sounding names of Cryptography, Cryptology. .to their art. 

Cryptology (kriptglédzi). [ad. mod.L. crypto- 
logia, {. Gr. xpunrés hidden + -Aoya speaking, ete. : 
see -LoGY.} ‘Secret speech or communication 
(Blount 1656) ; mystical or enigmatical language. 

[x64x Witkins Afercury ii. (1707) 8 Cryptologia, or the 
Secresy of Speaking, may consist either 1. In the Matter. 
2. In the Words.) ¢1645 Howeit Left. I. un. xxxvit, 
Cryptology, or Epistolizing in a Clandestin way, is very 
ancient. 31840 New Afonthly ATag. LX. 226 Certain adver- 
tising individuals .. are most mischievously addicted to 
another species of cryptology. 

Cryptonym (kri‘ptonim). vave. [f. Gr. KpuTTos 
hidden + 6yvova name: cf. ANonYM.] A private or 
secret name. 

1876 LoweLt Among my Bks. Ser. u. Dante p. 16 note, 
Only a cryptonym hy which heretics knew each other. 

So Crypto nymonus z., whose name is concealed, 
anonymous. 

1880 Swinburne in Fortu, Rev. Dec. 719 The cryptony- 
mous railer for his bread. 

lI Cryptoporticus (kriptopp-itikds). (er taGr 
xpunros hidden +L. porticus gallery.] In ancient 
architecture, a concealed or enclosed portico; an 
enclosed gallery having, at the side, walls with 
openings instead of columns; also a covered or 
subterranean passage. 

168: Corton Wound. Peake 5 An entry ..such an one 
as we might well Think it the Crypto-porticus of Hell. 1832 
Gect Pompetana 11. 61 In one of the most ohscure parts of 
the cryptoporticus. 1877 LL. Jewitt Halfrs. Eng. Antig. 
67 ‘Iwo courts..surrounded by a gallery, or cryptoporticus. 

Cryptous (krivptas’, a. zare. [ff L. exypla+ 
-ous.| Of the nature of or pertaining to a crypt; 
cryptal. Cf. Crypt 4, 

1857 Buttock Cazeauxr’ Midwtf. 42 The internal lips are 
furnished with a cryptous apparatus. 

Crys-: see also CHRIS-, CHRYS-, CRIs-. 

Crys, obs. f. CrEEse, Malay dagger. 

Cry:siple, irreg. form of CRUCIBLE. 

1651 More 2ud Lash in Enthus. Trinmph. (1656) 208 
Put thy soul into a crysiple, O pragmaticall Chymist. 

Crystal (kristal), sé. and a. Forms: a. {1 
cristalla], 3-7 cristal 1, (4 crestal, -el, kristall, 
cristale, -talle); 8. 5 crystalle, 5-7 crystall, 
7- crystal; y. 6-7 christal(1, 7 chrystall, 7-9 
chrystal. fa. OF. cr#s/a/ (11th c. in Littré) = Pr. 
and Sp. evzstal, It. co zstallo, ad. L. erystallum, ad. 
Gr. xpiataddos clear ice, (rock)crystal, deriv. of 
Kpvoraiv-ew to freeze, congeal with frost, «pvos 
frost. Between the 15th and the 17th c. the Eng. 
spelling was gradually changed after L. to crystal 
(against the practice of the Romanic langs.), and 
in the 16th c. an erroneous spelling with chr- 
(app. after chrysolite, etc.) became frequent.] 

A. sé. 

+1. Ice, clear icc. Ods. (chiefly a literalism of 
translation from the Vulgate). 

c1000 Ags. Ps. cxlvii.6 He his cristalluin cynnum sended. 
a1yo Hampoce Psalter cxlvii. 6 He sendis his kristall as 
morcels. 1382 Wyctir Leclns. xiii. 22 The cristal freesede 
frothe watyr, ¢1400 Maunvev. (Roxh.) xvii. 79 Pe water 
congelez in to cristall. 1535 CovervaLe Ecclus. xliii. 20 
Whan the colde northwynde bloweth, harde Christall com- 
meth of the water. 

2. A mineral, clear and transparent like ice ; ¢s/. 
a forin of pure quartz having thesc qualities. Now 
more partictlarly distinguished from other senses 
as Nock-crysial, formerly also crystal of the mouun- 
tains. feelaid crystal: old name of Iceland spar. 

Ly the ancients and in the Middle Ages (rock- ‘crystal was 
supposed to be congealed water or ice ‘ petrified’ hy some 
I ong-continned natural process, “Where was thus no transfer 
of sense in applying to it the same name as to clear ice, of 
which it was viewed as merely another state.) 

1000 “ELERIC Nava. xi. 7 Swilce coryandran sad, hwites 
blcos swa cristalla (Vulg. coloris lellii). c12z90 S. Eng. 
Leg. 228 318 Weued and chaliz and Cruettes poru3-out cler 
cristal. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De PLR, xvi xxx. (1495) 562 
Crysiall is a bryght stone and clere wyth watry colour. Men 
trowe that snowe or yse is made hard in space of many 


yeres; therfore the Grekys yaue this name therto. ¢ 1440 
Promp. Parv. 103 Crysialle, stone, cristallns, 1567 MAPLET 
Gr. forest 5b, Vhe Cristall is one of those stones that 


shyneth in cuerie part, and is in colour watrie. Isidore saith, 
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that it is nothing else then a congeled Ise hy continuance | concerning the Formation of Crystals. 1704 J. Harris Ler. 


frosen whole yeares. 161x Bisite Kev. iv. 6 A sea of glasse 
like vnto Chrystall. 1647 CowLey A/istress, Colducss iii, 
‘Though Heat dissolve the Ice again, The Chrystal solid 
does remain. 1750 tr. Leonardus Mirr, Stones 84 Crystal, 
is a Stone like Ice, both in Colour and Transparency, with 
a pretty good Hardness. 186x C. W. Kina Ant. Gems 
(1866) 93 Crystal is found in very large masses; the largest 
known to the Romans weighed 50 pounds. 1874 BouTELL 
Arms & Arm.vi. 85 Of iron, or of hone, stone, crystal, or 
some other hard suhstance. 
b. The standard type of clearness or transparency, 

in the phrase ‘as clear as crystal’ (CLEAR a. 3). 

ax1300 Cursor Al, 376 (Fairf.) Water clere als cristale. 
1440 Vork Alyst. xxxii. 24 My coloure as cristall is clere. 
1647 CowLey AZistress, Aly ‘Heart Discov., Clear as fair 
Crystal to the View. . ' 

3. Poetically applied to pure limpid water, or 
other clear transparent substance. 

1594 Barnrietp Af. Sheph. 1. xxii, Within the Christall 
of a Pearle-bright hrooke. 1643 Denuam Cooper's H. 322 
Proud of his wound to it resigns his blood And stains the 
crystal with a purple flood. 1767 Sir W. Jones Seven 
Fount. Poems (1777) 43 Birds that .. from the hrink the 
liquid crystal sip. 1885 Mrs. H. Warptr. Amzel’s Fru. 
255 The glacier throws off the stones and fragments fallen 
into its crevasses that it may remain pure crystal. 

4. (with @ and #/.) A piece of rock-crystal or 
similar mineral ; esf. one used in magic art. 

1393 Gower Cox. III. 112 A cristall is that one, Which 
that corone is set upon. ¢1475 Kanuf Cotlz3ear 474 Blandit 
with Beriallis and Cristallis alae 1597 Jas. 1 Desonol. (in 
Brand Pop. Axt. 111. 108) The Seer looks into a Chrystal 
or Berryl, wherein he will see the answer, represented either’ 
by Types or Figures. 1669 Pil. Traus. IV. 983 At the 
foot of these mountains are with great labour digg’d out 
Chrystals. 1769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune Poems (1777) 
16 She..in th’ enchanted crystal sees A hower o’er-canopied 
with tufted trees. 1816 Scorr Axtig. xxiii, You have used 
neither .. crystal, pentacle, magic-mirror, nor geomantic 
figure. 1882 STEvENSON New Arad, Nts. (1884) 110 The 
gardener. .hastily drew together the. .jewels. . The touch of 
these costly crystals sent ashiver..through the man’s frame. 


b. fg. Applied to the cyes. 

1592 SHaks. Vex, § Ad. 963 Her eye seene in the teares, 
teares in her eye, Both christals, where they viewd ech 
others sorrow. 1599 — /Yex. V, nn. iti. 56 Goe cleare thy 
Chrystalls. @1616 Beaum & FL. Cust. County 1. ii, Bid 
the coy wench .. out-hlush damask roses, And dim the 
breaking East with her bright crystals. ; 

5. Short for crystal-glass: a quality of glass 
having a high degree of transparency, usually due 
to its containing a large proportion of oxide of 
lead; also often a synonym for fine cut glass; 
hence, glass vessels, decanters, wine glasses, etc. 


of this quality collectively. [Ger. krystallelas.] 

1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. . Ep. to Rdr., 
Humors in the eyes, as it were the christall glasse set in the 
windowes, ¢1645 Howett Left. 1. xxvii. 53, 1 was..in 
Murano, a little Island, wher Crystall-Glasse is made. 1875 
Ure Dict. Arts 11.659 English manufacturers. .in improv- 
ing the brilliancy of crystal-glass. .have injured its fitness for 
constructing optical lenses. 

1668 Lapy CuHawortu in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Cove. 
App. v. 10 The King. .hath lately made a closet which they 
calla cabinet of cristall and philigrin. 1735 Dzct. Polygraph., 
Crystalis also a name given to a factitious hody cast in the 
glass-houses, also call’d crystal-glass..Of this fritt, you may 
make common glass, and also Crystal. 1831 Brewster 
Optics vii. 75 Let us take another [prism] of flint glass or 
white crystal. 1855 THackeray ANewcomes 11. 294 Eyeing 
the plate and crystal. 

6. (with a and Z/.) A vessel or other article 
made of this glass; ovzg. called a crystal glass ; esp. 
the glass of a watch-case. Also fg. applied to the 
eyes. 

1613 Hevwoop Sraz. Age ut. ii, Wks. 1874 III. 184 Looke 
on me Adon with a stedfast eye, That in these Christal] 
glasses I may see Myheauty. 1656 SANDERSON Se7v1. (1689) 
370 The breaking of a Christal glass or China dish. 

1651 DAVENANT Gondibert vi. xiii, And thence. .In a small 
Christall he a Cordiall drew. 1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1292/4 
A Picture of a Lady in Little, in a black Shagrine Case.. 
with a Christal over the Picture. 1873 Mortey Nozssean 
II 43 Vall crystals laden with flowers. 

+'¢. The crystalline lens of the eye. Obs. rare. 

1694 Acc Sez, late Voy. 1.135 The Crystal of the Eye is 
not much bigger than a Pea. 

+8. p/. Transparent vesicular eruptions or pus- 
tulcs appearing in certain diseases, Ods. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Anim. & Alin, 327 Hereto belong the 
crystals, tubercles, rubeols, and rossals. [1882 Syd. Soc. Lev., 
Crystaliz, old name applied to the transparent vesicular 
eruption of pemphigus ; also, to that of varicella.} 

9. Chem. and Afin, A form in which the 
molecules of many simple elements and their 
natural compounds regularly aggregate by the 
operation of molecular affinity: it has a definite 
internal structure, with the external form of a solid 
enclosed by a number of symmetrically arranged 
plane faces, and varying in simplicity from a cube 
to much more complex geometrical bodies, 

Socalled hecauseof theresemhblance in colour, transparency, 
and regularity of shape, between native specimens of (rock-) 
crystal and the forms assumed by salts, etc., in the process 
of crystallization from a solution, aided by the ancient 
notion that rock-crystal was itself a substance like ice pro- 
dticed by some process from water. 

@ 1626 se eee 
a short time the metals will shoot into certain crystals. 
1672 P. FL Tana in Phil. Trans. Abr. 1. 720 (title), Reflec- 
tions on an Observation of Signior M. Antonio Castagna 


J.), Ifthe menstrunm he overcharged, within | 


Techn., Chrystallization .. by which the Salts dissolved in 
any Liquor are made to shoot into little prettily figured 
Lumps or Fragments which they call Chrystals, from their 
heing pellucid or clear like Chrystal. 1876 Pace Adv. Text 
Bk, Geol. vii. 126 Granite is composed of crystals of felspar, 
quartz, and mica. 1878 HuxLey PAysiogr. 59 The term 
‘crystal’ is now applied to all symmetrical solid shapes 
assumed spontaneously by lifeless matter. 

+b. Used in the old names of various che- 
mica] salts of crystalline form, as cryslals of 
alum, copper, Mars (=iron), stlver, tarlar, Venus 
(=copper), etc. Now mostly Ods. 

1662 R. Matuew Und. Alch. § 101. 172 Chrystal of Tartar 
-.to be had at any Druggist. 1706 Puittips, Crystals 
of Silver .. Silver reduc’d into the Form of a Salt hy 
the sharp Points of Spirit of Nitre: These Crystalsare us'd 
hy Surgeons to make an Eschar. 1727-51 CHamBers Cyc/., 
Crystals of Mars..iron reduced into a salt hy an acid 
liquor; used in diseases arising from obstructions. 1730-6 
Baitey (folio), Crystals of Copper, is a solution of copper in 
spirit of nitre, evaporated and crystallized to gain the salt ; 
those crystals are used as caustics. 1811 A. T. THomson 
Lond, Disp. (1818) 501 Take of .. crystals of tartar, rubbed 
to a very fine powder, two ounces. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Crystals of Venus, crystallised neutral acetate of copper. 

e. Crystals: A particular quality of refined 
crystallized sugar. 

1875 Ure Dict. Arts 111. 943 There are three classes of 
sugar-refineries in this country, the chief productions of 
which are, respectively :—xst Loaf-sugar. 2nd Crystals (i.e. 
large, well-formed, dry white crystals of sugar), 3rd Crushed 
sugar. 1886 Dazly News 15 Sept. 2/4 Sugar..Russian 
crystals continue active. 

O. ‘A very fine wide Durant [a glazed woollen 
stuff], once an article of export for use in making 
nuns’ veils. Invariably made white’ (Beck Dragers’ 
Dict.). (Cf. Sp. cristal fine shining woollen stuff. | 

ll. Her. =Argent or pearl. 

1830 Rosson Brit. Heraldry 111. Gloss., Crystal, used hy 
some heralds instead of pearl, to express argeut. 

B. atirio. and adj. 

1. Composed of crystal: a. of rock-crystal; b. 
of crystal glass. 

1325 £. £. Allit. P. A. 159 A crystal clyffe ful relusaunt. 
1569 tr. Bellay’s Visions iv. in Theat. Worldlings, The 
chapters Alabaster, Christall frises. @ 1631 Donne Poems 
(1650) 23 Hither with Crystall vials, lovers come, And take 
my teares. 1648 Bovte Sevaph, Love xi. (1700) 59 Your 
Mistresses Picture, and its Chrystal Cover. 1858 Mrs. 
Cartyte Lett. 11. 371 Four bright crystal tumblers. 1860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks (Bohn) II. 383 Geneva 
watches with crystal faces. 

2. Clear and transparent like crystal. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xii. 195 Besyde the riuer of 
a cristall welle. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. 1v. xviii, Her 
crystall eyes full of lowlenes. ¢1576 THynne Ld, Burgh- 
ley's Crest i. in Antimadv. App. iv. (1865) 103 With cristalle 
starres twinklinge in azurd skye. a@1652 Brome Queen iv. 
iii, Howblack and fowl your Sin Is rendred hy my Chrystal 
innocence. 1727-46 T'Homson Szevmer 1245 The well- 
known pool, whose crystal depth A sandy bottom shows. 
1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxx. (1856) 260 The crystal trans- 
parency ofanicicle. 

+b. Sometimes with a reference to the crystalline 
heavens of old Astronomy. Qds. 

614853 Digdy Atyst. (1882) 1. 57 A-boue all kynges..vnder 
the Clowdys Cristall. 1718 Pore //ad ™1. 445 Shouts, as 
he past, the crystal regions rend. 1738 WesLeY Psadms 
exlvii. 2 Shine to his Praise, ye chrystal Skies, The Floor 
of his Ahode. : . 

e. Comb., as crystal-clear, -dropping, -flowing, 
-leaved, -like, -producing, -smooth, -streaming, 
-winged, etc. adjs.; crystal-wise adv.; erystal- 
glass, see CRYSTAL 5, 6; crystal palace: see 
PALACE; erystal-seer, one who professes to see 
secrets, etc., in pieces of crystal, so crystal-seeing 
[cf. Germ. dr-ystallsehen, -seher]; + erystal-stone 
=A. 2 above; crystal violet, a name of one of 
the aniline dyes. 

ax650 May Old Confple 1. in Hazl. Dodsley X11. 30 Her 
*crystal-dropping eyes. 1§67 Maprtet Gv. forest 5h, The 
Diamond is .. in colour almost *Christa!like, but somewhat 
more resplendishing. 1855 SMEDLEY Occz/t Scz. 323 *Crystal- 
seeing has now become very common. /ézd., Some “crystal- 
seers can discover nothing unless certain magical words are 
pronounced by the operator. 1818 Keats Evdymfon 111, 382 
How *crystal-smooth it felt. ¢1386 CHaucer Pard. Prol. 
19 Thanne shewe I forth my longe *cristal stones. @ 1490 
Boroner /¢7. (Nasmith 1778) 224 Lapides vocati cristalle- 
stonys. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xv. xii. 344 To 
have a spirit inclosed into a christall stone or berill glasse. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-b2, (Camden) 103 Her fayer graye 
e1es Shininge “christall wise. 

Cry'stal, v. [f. prec.] To make into crystal; 
to crystallize. 70 crystal over: to overlay with 
crystal. Hence Cry‘stalled A//. a. 

1674 Fratman Poems, Against Thoughts 6/3 The Chrys- 
tal'd streams. 1715 M. Davies A thex. Brit. 1. 186 Its top 
is Crystal’d over with..a transparent and diaphonous Azure. 
1848 LowEeLt Poems, Sir Launfal u. Prelude, Diamond 
drops, That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, And made 
a star of everyone. ¢ 2860 — Fam, Ep. to Friend Poems 
417/1 Old sorrows crystalled into pearls. 

Crystallic (kristelik),a. [f. Gr. eptaraddA-os 
+-1¢.] Pertaining to crystals or their formation.. 

18.. ASHBURNER is cited hy Century Dict. 

Crystalliferous (-i-féras), 2. [f. L. crystall- 
wwe: see -FEROUS. In mod.F. cristallifére.] 
Containing or yielding crystals. 

1882 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 


CRYSTALLIFORM. 


Crystalliform (krista liffim), a. [f. as prec.: 
see -ForM.] [Taving a crystalline form. 

1796 Kirwan Adin, 1. 447 These crystalliform masses. 
1830 Linpiev Nat, Syst Bot. 341 Vegetable crystals bounded 
by right lines, collected into a crystalliform body. 

Crystalligerous (-idzéras), a. [f. as pree. 
+-cERous.] Bearing a crystal or crystals. 

1885 E. R. LAnkester in Zucyel. Brit. X1X, 852 In those 
individuals which produce crystalligerous swarm-spores, 
each spore encloses a small crystal. 

Crystallin (krisstalin). Chem. [f. as prec. 
+-1N.] An albuminoid substance contained in the 
crystalline lens of the eye. 

1847-9 ‘Toop Cycl. Anat. 1V. 169'1 There is another 
modification of protein. .called both globulin and crystallin. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem, C: rystallin or globulin. 

Crystalline (kri‘stalin, -loin), @. and sé, [a. 
F. cristallin, in 15th c. crtstalin, and its prototype 
L. erystallin-us, a. Gr. epyotadduv-os of crystal, f. 
xpvaTraddos crystal. The pronunciation (krista‘lin), 
after Latin, is used by Milton, Gray, Shelley, and 
Palgrave.) A. adj. 

1. Consisting of or made of crystal; of the naturc 
of crystal; =Cnrystata. 1. 

1so9 Hawes /ast, Pleas. xxxvii. x, The cristallyne 
wyndowes of great bryghtnes. 1553 Even 7 reat. Nee 
Ind. (Arb.) 37 Cristallyne cuppes, and suche other iewelles. 
1621-5 Burton Anat, Aze/. 1. ii. 1, ii, Besides those other 
heavens, whether they bee christalline or watery. 1660 
Boye .Vew Exp. Phys.-Mech.ix. 70 Small Receivers blown 
of Crystalline Glass. 1779 J. Moore }tew Soc. Fr. 11. lv. 
57_Broad crystalline mirrors. 

. Clear and transparent like crystal. 

€1440 Lypc. Secrees 425 Wellys of philosophye, With 
Crystallyn sprynges. @1529 SKELTON Poems, gst. Gar- 
nesche 59, 1 yave hym drynk .. Of Eliconys waters crystal- 
lyne. 1607 Watkincton Oft, Glass 1 he Sepias inkie 
humor does make turbulent the cristallinest fountaine. 1671 
Mitton Samzson 541 Nor did the dancing ruby Sparkling, 
out-poured .. Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream. 
1742 Younc N¢. 74. vil. 555 A crystalline transparency pre- 
vails, 1821 SHELLEY /7e//as 698 Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea. 1871 Patcrave Lyr. Poems 
13 Queen of the crystalline lake. 

&, 


fig. 

1605 Bicon Adz. Learn. u. xvii. 65 Rules .. howe Chrys- 
tallyne they may bee made at the first. 1670 Kacuarb Cont. 
Clergy Pref.4 An incorruptible and pure crystalline church. 
1857-8 Sears Athan. xi. 91 A sermon .. in which his crys- 
talline style is even more than usually radiant with momen- 
tous truths, 

3. Of the nature of a erystal ; having a structure 
which is the result of crystallization. 

1612 Woopait Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 217 Sal Nitri is 
the Chrystalline salt purified from grosse Salt-peeter. 1665 
Hooke J/icrogr. 82 A multitude of little Crystalline or Ada- 
mantine bodies. 1799 Kirwan Geol. £ss.136 The crystal- 
line grains are scarcely discernible. 1869 Roscoe / lem. 
Chem, 191 Many naturally occuring minerals exhibit very 
perfect crystalline forms. 4 

Of rocks: Composed of crystals or crystalline 
particles : opposed to amorphous. 

1833 Lyett Princ. Geol. 11]. 334 A more compact and 
crystalline texture, which will be considered when we speak 
of the strata termed ‘primary’. 1851 Ruskin Sones Ven, 
(1874) I, viii. 81 The natural crystalline rocks. 

4. Of or pertaining to crystals and their for- 
mation. 

@ 1856 WHrwett \O.), Snow being apparently frozen .. 
vapour, agzregated by a confused action of crystalline laws. 
1871 “Tyxpatt fragt, Sc. (1879) II. iv, 51 The marvels of 
crystalline force. : 

5. Crystalline heaven (sphere, circle.:; in the 
Ptolemaic astronomical system, a sphere (later two 
spheres) svpposed to exist betwcen the primum 
mobile and the firmament, by means of which the 
precession of the equinox and the motion of libra- 
tion were accounted for. 

1340 Hampo..e Pr. Conse. 7574 Ane other {heven] es, pat 
clerkes calles cristallyne, Pat next oboven be sterned heven 
es. 12481 Caxton Afyrr. ut. xxii. 184 Aboue this... ther is 
another heuene . lyke as it were of the colour of whyte 
crystall .. And is called the heuen crystalyn. 1549 Cov. 
Scot. vi. 48 ‘The nynte spere, callit the hauyn cristellyne. 
1690 Fairrax YTassoix. Ix.171 The mouer first and circle 
Christalline, The firmament, where fixed stars all shine. 
1667 Mitton P. Z. 1. 482 ‘I'hey..pass the fixt, And that 
Crystalline Sphear whose ballance weighs ‘The Trepidation 
talkt, and that first mov'd. 1796 Morse states. Geog. |. 
27 Above the starry sphere were imagined to be the two 
crystalline spheres. 1847 Lo. Lixpsay Chr. drt 1. p. xxxii, 
The crystalline, or ninth heaven, of pure ether. 

6. Crystalline lens formerly humour): a trans- 
parent body enclosed in a membranous capsule, 
situated immediately behind the iris of the eye; 
it is the principal agent by which rays of light are 
brought to a focus on the retina, an/ it plays an 
important part in the action of accommodation. 
Crystalline cones; the end organs of the apparatus 
of vision in the Arthropoda. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De 2. R.v.v. (1495) 109 The humour 
albugines in the eyen is more moyst thenne the humour 
Cristallin. 1541 R. Coriano Guydon's Quest. Clururg., In 
the myddes of the eye is.. humour crystallyn, by cause tt is 
of colour of Crystall. 1615 Crooke Body of Man 33 ‘Vhe 
cristalline and glassy humors of the eye. 1794 G. Apams 
Nat. & Exp. Philos. 11. xvii. 265 The seat of this disorder 
{cataract] is in the crystalline lens. 1836-39 Tovo Cy</. 
Avat.11,172/1 Within this hollow sphere. .is fixed a double 
convex lens, called the crystalline lens or crystalline humour, 
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7. Crystalline siyle or stylet : a transparent rod- 
like body contained in a sac embedded in the liver 
of some lamellibranchiate molluscs. 

1864 W. Hnuaiton in Jatell. Odserv. No. 42. 70 This 
body, called the crystalline style. 1866 Vari #7 2t. A/ollusks 
ii, 14 The seen contains a jelly-like body termed the 
crystalline style. 

B, sé. [elliptical uses of the adj ] 

L. The crystalline heaven: sce A. 5. arch. 

1413 Lypc. Pilger. Sowdle vy. i. (1859) 71 The entre, that is 
the Crystallyn, that yett is not ouerpassed. 1634 Llapinctan 
Castara (Arb.) 19 In a bright orbe beyond the Christalline. 
1663 CowLry Pindar, Odes, /estasie ix, Vhe ‘Vransparent 
Rocks o' th’ Heav'nly Chrystalline. 1840 Mrs. Browninc 
Drama of Extle (1850) 1. 6 What if I stand up And strike 
oy brow against the crystalline Roofing the creatures. 

. The crystalline lens or humour: sce A. 6 

11597 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) 142 The second and chiefe prin- 
cipall instrument of the sight is called cristalline.| 1657 W. 
Ranp tr. Gassendi's Life of Peiresc . 97 Vhe Image which 
was inverted in the Retina was .. received by the Crystal- 
line in its right posture. 1682 Sir ‘I’. Drowns Chr, Alor. 
100 Behold thy self by inward opticks and the crystallite of 
thy soul. 1793 Youne in PAr. 7rans. LXXXIIIL. 174 In 
the ox's eye, the diameter of the crystalline is zoo thou- 
sandths ofan inch. 1868 J. Duncan /asect World Introd. 3 
These cones. .play the part of the crystalline, or lens, in the 
eyes of animals. Hf 

+ 3. A venercal discase charactcrized by an out- 
break of clear pustules ; cf. Crysta sé. 8. Obs. 

1674 Butier /fud. to Sidrophel 51 Recovering Shankers, 
Chrystallines, And Nodes and Botches in their Rindes. 

4. A crystal; a crystalline rock. 

1856 Mrs. Browninc Soun., Work, All thy tears.. Like 
pure crystallines, -—- Sou. from Portuguese xv, On me 
thou lookest with no doubting care, As ona bee shut ina 
crystalline, 

+5. Chem. An obsolete name for AN1LINE, ealled 
by its discoverer Unverdorben in 1826, crystallina. 

1838 T. Tiiomsox Chem. Org. Bodies 294 Of crystallina. 

Crystallinity (kristaliniti). [f. prec. +-17Ty.) 
Crystalline quality or character. 

1881 C. R.A. Wricutin Zucycl, Brit. X11. 355 The ten- 
dency to crystallinity observable in large masses of cast 
metal. 

Crystallite (krisstalsit). AZ‘n. 
oradd-os CRYSTAL + -ITE.]} 

+ 1. Aname applied to the somewhat crystalline 
form and structure taken by igncous rocks, lavas, 


etc. upon fusion and slow cooling. 

1805 Sin J. Hart in Trans. Soc. Edin. V. 43 (Whinstone 
and Lava. 1807 T. THomson Chem. (ed. 3) 11. 486 Sir 
James Hall..has given the whin in this last state the name 
of crystallite, a term suggested by Dr. Hope..The rock on 
which Edinburgh Castle is built fuses at the temperature 
of 45° Wedgewood. By rapid cooling it is converted into a 
glass which melts at 22°; by slow cooling into a crystallite 
which melts at 35°  /dd. 488 In the crystallite, the com- 
ponent parts having had time to combine according to their 
affinities. 1852 TH. Ross tr. /{urmdboldt's Trav. 1. 101 ‘The 
fibrous plates of the crystalites of our glass-houses. 

2. A term proposed by Vogelsang for aggrega- 
tions, in various forms, of the globulites seen in 
thin sections of rock under the microscope; by 
some identified with Microviru. 

1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 67 Many rocks. . 
more or less filled with very minute crystals, or so-called 
crystallites. 1881 J. W. Jupo Volcanoes iii. 53 Those minute 
particles of definite form, which the microscope has revealed 
in the midst of the glassy portions of lava, have received the 
name of microliths, or crystallites. 

3. poetically, =CRYSTAL sh. 2, 

1838 S. Bettany Sefrayal 150 Write Upon her walls of 
crystallite Salvation ! 

Crystallizable (kristaloi:zab'l), 2. [f. Crv- 
STALLIZE + -ABLE; cf. F. cristal/isable.] Capable 
of being formed into or of forming crystals. 

1781 J. T. Ditton 7'rav, Spain 235 Alum isacrystallizable 
salt. 1839 Toop Cyc/. Anat, 11. 405/2 A peculiarly cry- 
stallisable compound. 1869 Roscok lew. Chem. 149 Allcry- 
stallizahle substances (called crystalloids) can pass in solution 
through the parchment paper. 

[fence Crystallizabi-lity. 

1854 J. Perrira Lect. Polar Light (ed. 2) 276 When. .sub- 
jected to heat.. it loses its crystallizability. 1875 Ure Dict, 
eIrts 1, 125 The ready crystallisability of alunt. 

[n. of 


Crystallization (kri:stilaizé-fan), 
So F. evistallisation J 


(f£ Gr. xpv- 


action f. CRYSTALL1ZE z. 

1. The action of forming crystals, or of assuming 
a crystalline structure, a process which takes place 
in many substances while cooling from a state of 
fusion or solution. 

Water of crystallisation: the water held by certain salts 
as an essential part of their crystalline structure, which 
structure is destroyed when the water is lost by evaporation 
or driven off by heat. 

1665 Hooke s/servgr.87 In the Solution and Crystalliza- 
tion of Salts. 1707 Custos. tn Hush, & Gard. 136 Salts. .dis- 
solv'd in Water. .separate themselves by Cristalization. 1791 
Hamittontr. Berthollet’s Dyeiug 1.1. 1u. i. 214 It effloresces, 
that is, it parts with its water of crystallization in the air, 
and assunies the appearance of flour. 1878 Hux.ey /’hystogr, 
222 The tree-like form which some bodies assume in the act 
of crystallisation. 

- fig. 

1862 Hetrs Organic. Daily Life 32 All systems tend to 
a certain kind of crystallization. 1875 Hamirton /vfell. 
Life VW. ii. (1876) 234 The final fixing, and crystallization of 
her intellect. 

. concr, A crystallized formation or body. 


CRYSTALLO.-. 


1695 Woopwarp Nat. fist. arth w. (1723) 213 All other 
natural metallick and mineral Crystallizations. 1776 J. Krin 
in Pail. Frans, XIV. 102 (tite) On the Crystallizations 
observed in Glass. 1836 W. Ixvinc A storie II]. 93 Salt 
springs. forming beautiful crystallizations. F 

Sig. 1884 /larper's Mag. June 56:1 Vhe laws of a nation 
are the crystallizations of its historical experiences. 

Crystallize ‘kristiloiz), v. tf CRYSTAL + 
-140; cf. mod.F. cv7séalliser (1680 in [latzfeld’.] 

tl. trans. Yo convert into crystal or icc; to 
make crystal. Ods. 

1598 SytvesteR Da Bartas ui. Handy Crafts 185 When 
the Winter's keener breath Legan ‘Vo crystallize the Balke 
Ocean, ‘To glaze the Lakes. 1643 Six ‘T. Browne Nedig. 
Aled.1. § 50 Some of our Chyimicks facetiously affirm, that 
at the last fire all shall be crystallized and reverberated 
into glasse. 1798 S. Rocrers “A. to #rieud Note, Wild 
Winter ministers his dread controul ‘To cool and crystallize 
the nectared bowl. ; 

2. To cause to assume acrystalline form or struc- 


ture, to form into crystals. 

1664 Phil. Trans. 1. 29 by dissolving them..and Crystal. 
lizing them. 1665 Ilooke Aficrogr. 82 As Alum, Peter, &c 
are crystallized ont of a cooling liquor, in which, by boyling 
they have been dissolv’d. 1756 C, Lucas #ss. Haters 1. 6y 
All salts that are capable of being crystallised are distin- 
gunishable by the figures of their crystals. 1876 Pace Adz. 
Fert Bk. Geol. ii. 47 Limestone crystallised by the heat of 
superincumbent lava. 

3. fig. To give a definite or concrete and _per- 
manent form or shape to (something of an unde- 
fined, vague, or floating character). 

1663 Cow.ey Pindar. Odes, Muse iv, This shining Piece 
of Ice Which melts so soon away.. Thy Verse does solidate 
and Crystallize. 1842 Myers Cath, 7%. i. § 41. 157 Cry- 
stalising into permanent shapes the floating clouds of meta 
phor. 1875 Poste Gusus tv. Comm. (ed. 2) 485 The forms 
of Action..as crystallized in the law or in the edict. 

4. intr. To form (itself) into crystals, become 
crystalline in structure. Crystal/ize oul: to scparate 
in the form of crystals from a solution. 

1641 Frenxcn Destz//. iti, (1651) 73 Let it stand two or three 
dayes..to crystallize. 1646 Six T. Browne Psend. Ep. u. i. 
50 Aqua fortis .. exhaled and placed in cold conservatories, 
will crystallise and shoot into white and glacious bodyes. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 4 Salts will not chrystallize, till 
the Water in which they are dissolv’d is near or quite cold. 
1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ. Sc. Chem. 379 A» the solu- 
tion cools the acid crystallizes out. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 
7 Kach substance will crystallise in its characteristic form. 

5. fig. To assume a definite or conciete form. 

1816 CoLerioce Lay Seri. 318 To make them crystallize 
into a semblance of growth. 1880 M«Cartuy Our Tisies 


III. xxxvi. 125 ‘his vague impression crystallised into 
a conviction. 

Crystallized (kri:stalaizd), pp/.a. [f. prec.] 

+1. Made into crystal, madc transparent like 
crystal. Obs. 

1600 Tourneur 7'vausf. Aetam., \xxxiv, The cristallized 
fount, That streames along the valley of Artes’ mount. 

2. Formed into crystals, extsting in a dclinite 
crystalline form. Also fig. 

1667 Phil. Trans. 11. 468 Vhat kind of Vitriol. .is afirmed 
to be found chrystallized in ‘Iransylvania. 1800 tr. La. 
erange’s Chem, Il. 339 Crystallized verdigrise or acetite of 
copper. 1871 C. Davies A/etr. Syst. u. 47 Before the mind 
can sea Pe as a crystallized idea, the fractional unit one- 
tenth. 


Crystallizer (kristalaizo:). [f. as prec. + 
-ER |.) One who or that which crystallizes; sfec. 
an apparatus for crystallizing. 

1600 Yourneur Transf. Metam, Ded., Thou Christalizer 
of their Castalie. 1870 Dasent Aun. Eventful Life |. 22 
Boilers, condensers, pumps, and crystallizers. 

Crystallizing (kristalaizin), 7/. sé. [f. as 
rec. +-1NG1.] The action of the verb CrystaL- 
l : See 
L1zx. Also atfrrb., as crystallizing walter. 

1670 W. Sisyson Hydrol, Ess. 68 [It] contributes much 
towards the chrystallizing of fresh alom. 1794 in /’/z/. 
Trans. LXXXIV. 423 It discovers no crystallizing water. 
1819 G. SAMOvELLE /.nfomol. Compend. 337 Circumstances 
affecting the crystallizing process. 

Cry’stallizing, f//.a. [f. as prec. + -1x¢ °.] 
That crystallizes (frans. and intr., 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 86 Dissolutions and Coagulations 
of several crystallizing Salts. 1860 TyNpatt Glac. 11. xxiv. 
353 Fo be suspended in the middle of the crystallizing solu 
tion. 31883 H. Draemmono Vast. Law in Spir. UW. (ed. 8) 
p. ix, The same crystallising touch is needed in Religion. 

Crystallo-, combining form of Gr. xptaraddos 
crystal, used in derivatives and compounds: Cry - 
stallo-cera’mic 2., pertaining to a method of in- 
crusting a medallion of clay with glass. Crysta‘l- 
loclast nonce-wa. [et. ronoclast], one who breaks 
crystals. Cry ‘stallo-engra‘ving, a method of 
inaking intaglio designs upon glass by means of 
casting. Cry-stallo-gra‘nular a., composed of 
minute crystalline grains. Cry‘stallo-magne ‘tic 
a@., pertaining to the inagnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies, as shown by a kind ol 
polarity directly related to the crystalline axes of 
ininerals, Crysta lotype, a photographic picture 
on glass; also attrrb, 

1870 Lng. Mech. 7 Jan. 409 2 Another kind of ornamental 
manufacture is what Is termed the crystallo-ceramic, or glas+ 
incrustation. 1837 Waewece //ist. (nduct. Se, V1. xv. in. 
205 Innovators in crystallography, who may properly be 
called crystalloclasts. 1873 Watts Forenes' Chen. 446 The 
sodium salt is crystallo-granular, 1883 Hepopre in £xcyc/. 


CRYSTALLOGENKESIS. 


it, XVI. 377 Crystallomagnetic acticn. 1853 in Pree. 
winter. Phil. Soc. V. 312 Mr. Justice offered for inspection 
..a ‘Crystallotype’ of the Moon. 

Crystallod: see Up. 

Crystallogenesis., [f. CrystaLio- + Gr. 
+éveois birth, ovigination.} The origination or 
natural formation of crystals (as a department of 
scientific investigation. So Crystalloge’nic a. 
[see -GEN, -GENIC], crystal-forming, producing cry- 
stallization. Crystalloge ‘nical a., relating to the 
formation of crystals. Crystallo-geny (-o-dz/ni’, 
the production or formation of crystals (scientifically 
considered), 

1879 RutLey Stud. Rocks x. 161 A key to the important 
subject of crystallogenesis. 1837 Dana .We. (1844) 71 What 
is this crystallogenic attraction? /éed¢. 71 Crystallogeny or 
the formation of crystals may be treated under two heads, 
1881 Vaturve XXIII. 398 Between these two kinds of cry- 
stallogenic action there are many gradations. : 

Crystallographer (kristalpgrafo1). [f Cry- 
>TALLOGRAPHY : see -GRAPHER.] One who studies 
crystallography. 

1804 Phil. Trans. XCLV. 63 A mineralogist and crystallo- 
grapher. 1878 Gurney Crystadlogr. 8{A crystal] is bounded 
by flat surfaces. .called by crystallographers its faces. 

Crystallographic (kristalogrefik), a. [f. 
as prec.: see -GRAPHIC.] 

1. Of or pertaining to crystallography, 

1804 Edin. Rev. WI. 497 The important consequences of 
Haiiy's crystallographic discoveries. 1868 Dana iI/in. 
Introd. 26 he crystallographic symbols used in this work 
ure essentially those of Naumann. nee 

2. Of or belonging to crystals as scientifically 
studied) ; =CRYSTALLIC, 

1857 Wuewe1.L Hist. [xduct. Sc. 11. 329 The crystallo- 
graphicanis, 1869 Pritutps Vesuz. x. 290 The thiee minerals 
have nearly the same crystallographic angles. ; 

So Crystallogra'phical a@., dealing with cry- 
stallography; = prec. Crystallogra’phically 
atv ,in relation to crystallography. +Crystallo’- 
graphist = CRYSTALLOGRAPHER. 

801 Cuenevix in Phil, Trans. XCI. 195 The crystallo- 
g.aphical arrangement, adopted in the preceding Paper. 
1806 Edin. Rev. VIII. 78 Excellent crystallographical 
papers, .1831 Brewster Oftics xxix. § 147. 247, I have 
found this both crystallographically.. and optically. 1850 
Iaupeny Atom, Th. xii. ed. 2) 417 Two minerals chemically 
the same, although crysta!lographically different. 1796 
Kirwan .JV/iz. 1. 446 The late excellent crystallographist, 
Mr. Roin€ de Lisle. . a 

Crystallography kiistalggrati. [ad. mod. 
L. cr ystallographia, {. Gr. npdotaddos CRYSTAL + 
-ypapia writing, description ; see -GRAPHY, 

Used in Latin by M. A. Cappeller Prod romus Crystallo- 
sraphiz, Lucerne 1723, in French by Romé de Lisle, Assaz 
de Crista lographie, 1772.), 

Yhat branch of physical science which treats of 
the structure of crystals (CRYSTAL g), and their 
systematic classification ; a treatise on this subject. 

180z Bournonin Phil, Trans. XCII. 239 Crystallography 
also offers some difficulties with respect to this stone. 1861 
W. Poce in Maem, Mag. 11. 186/1 Dr. Wollaston, cele- 
brated as almost the originator of the science of crystallo- 
graphy. 

+ Crystallogy. Os. rare. [app. f. Gr. xpt- 

atad(Aos) crystal + -Aoya, alter mzneralogy: cf. 
CRYSTALLOLOGY.}] = prec. Hence + Crysta‘lo- 
gist = CRYSTALLOGRAPHER. 
_ 1811 Pinkerton Pe/ra/. 11. 60 The important and interest- 
ing study of Crystallography, or Chrystallogy. /ééd. II. 
Introd. 5 The ingenions crystallogist Romé de Lisle. 1856 
Kane Arvct. Expl. WU. xiv. 152, | have named it Cape 
Forbes, after the eminent crystallogist. t 

Crystalloid (kristaloid’, @ and sd. [f. Gr. 
xpvoradA-os crystal +-OID.] 

A. adj, Crystal-like, of crystalline form or char- 
acter, esp. as contrasted with CoLLomp a, 2). 

1862 H. Spexcer First Princ. n. xiii. § 103 Organic matter 
has the peculiarity that its molecules are aggregated into 
the colloid and not into the crystalloid arrangement. 1878 
Gurney Crystallogr, 29 \a crystalloid forms occurring in 
nature the linear dimensions are subject to no known law. 

mee 

1. A crystalloid or crystalline body or substance, 
a. distinct from a CuLLoip (sd, 2 . 

Crystalloids have, in solution, the power (which colloids 
have not) of passing easily through membranes, 

1861 T.Grauam in Pil, Trans. (1862) 183 Opposed to the 
colloidal is the crystalline condition. Sub:tances affecting 
the latter form will be classed as crystalloids. 1878 T. 

aRYANT Pract. Surg. 1.10 As freely as a colloid is pene- 
trated hy a crystalloid. 

2. A protoplasmic body resembling a crystal in 
form, Occurring in certain vegetable cells. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. 50 ‘The term Crystal- 
loids [was] proposed by Niigeli.. Crystalloids containing 
colouring inutters are found in the petals and fruits, 

Crystalloidal, a. [f. prec. +-an.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a crystalloid. 

1861 ‘T. Granam in PAtl, Trans, 184 The colloidal is, in 
fact, a dynamical state of matter, the crystalloidal being the 
statical condition. 1876 Bartuo.ow Jat, Med. (1879) 414 

Ue active substance, being crystalloidal, diffuses into the 
b with facility. 

ba aot P kristalplédzi). [mod. f. Gr, 
xpuoTaddns crystal + -Aoyia: sce -LOGY. In mod. 
F ristallologie (Littré).] The scientific study of 


! 
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erystals and crystallization: 
graphy and crystallogeny. 

a 1864 WeBsTER Cites Dana, . 

Crystallomancy (kristalomensi). [f as 
prec. +-MANCY.] Divination by means of a crystal. 

1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 1v. v. 310 Crystallomancie, in 
Crystall. 1652 Gatte A/egastrom, 165. 1855 SMEDLEY 
Occult Scé. 322 Crystallomancy may be understood to 
include every variety of divination by means of transparent 
bodies. 

Crystallometry kristalgmétri). [f. as pree. 
+-METRY.] ‘The measuring of the angles of cry- 
stals, as a department of crystallography. 

1837 WHewett /féist. [rdugt. Sc. II. xv. it. 203 Crystal- 
lometry was clearly recognised as an authorized test of the 
difference of suhstances which nearly resemble each other. 

+Cry'stallurgy. Os. [Cf. metallurgy} = 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 

1823 in CRABB [whence in later Dicts. }. c 

Crystally (kristali), adv.. [f. CRYSTAL a. + 
-LY 2.} After the manner of crystal or crystals. 

1859 Chamb, FrnZ XI. 96 Crystally clear is the voice. 
1860 All Year Round No. 42. 364 Mastic resembles gum 
Arabic; it is crystally cracked. : 

Cry'stalworts. of. <A name given by 
Lindley to the AvccZacew, a natural order of liver- 
worts, found in warm and temperate regions. 

Crystie, etc.: see CHRIST, ete. 

Crystoleum ‘kristdlzm). [f Crysr(an + 
L, oleunt oil.] The name given to a proeess, in 
vogtie about 1883, for transferring oil paintings or 
photographs to glass. 

1883 L'fool Datly Post 28 June, Specimens of crystoleum 
painting. 1884 Girl's Own Paper Jan. 190/1 To how great 
an extent crystoleum has been practised, a glance at shop 
windows and a visit to exhibitions will testify. 

Ctenidial (tinidial), a. Zool. [f. next + -aL.] 
Of or pertaining to a ctenidium, 

1888 Rotieston & Jackson Anim. Life 130 The original 
(ctenidial) axis of the gill. 

||Ctenidium (tinidiim). Zool, [mod.L., a. 
Gr. krevidioy, dim, of xrev-(x7eis) a comb.] Each 
of the respiratory organs or gills of Afollzsca, con- 
sisting of an axis with a series of processcs on each 
side like the teeth of a comb. 

1883 Ray Lanxester in Encycl. Brit. XV1. 636/1 (Wod- 
Zusca) These are the ctenidia or gill-combs, Usually. .they 
play the part of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamelli- 
branchs) their function is not mainly respiratory..it is well 
.. to give them a non-physiological name such as that here 
proposed. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim, Life 450 In 
the majority of Gastropoda the primitive left ctenidium is 
aborted. ' ; 

Cteno-, combining form of Greek xreis, nrevd-s 
a comb, used in the formation of the scientific 
words below, also of others of less importance, as 
Ctenobranch, a ctenobranchiate animal; Cteno- 
bran‘chia, -branchia'ta, a family of Mollusca, 
also called Pectinibranchiata , Ctenobra’nchiate 
a., having pectinate gills. Ctenodont a., having 
ctenoid teeth. 

1872 NicHotson Pa/zont. 327 Dentition ctenodont. 

Ctenocyst (t7nosist). Zool. [f. Gr. xrevo- see 
above, here taken as short for cfenophora + xvoris 
bladder, Cysr.] The vesicle, containing clear 
fluid and otoliths, which constitutcs the organ of 
scnse (probably of hearing) in the ( ¢exophora, 

186: J, R. GREENE Max. Anim. Kingd., Calent. 145 The 
‘apical canals’ ..run directly downwards and outwards on 
either side of the ctenocyst. 882 in Syd. Soc. Ler. , 

Ctenoid (tfnoid), 2. Zool. [ad. Gr. xrevoedns 
comb-shaped : see -oID.] 

1. Resembling a comb; having marginal pro- 
jections like the teeth of a comb; pectinate; ap- 
plied to the scales and teeth of certain fishes. 

1872 NicHoLson Palgont, 307 Ctenoid scales .. consisting 
of thin horny plates, but having their posterior margins 
fringed with spines, or cut into comb-like projections. 

2. Belonging to the Cfenozdez, an order of fishes 
in Agassiz’s classification, containing those with 
ctenoid scales. Also as 5d. A ctenoid fish. (Now 
disu: ed.) 

1847 AnsTeD Axe. World x. 246 Two order; of Fishes .. 
the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 1851 Ricarpson Geol. vill. 285 


Four fifths of the fishes now living belong to the cycloid and 
ctenoid orders. 


Hence Ctenoi‘dean a. and sd. = CrENoID 2. 
1837 W. Buckrann Geol. I. 270 The Ctenoidians have 
their scales jagged or pectinated, like the teeth of a comb. 


including crystallo- 


|| Ctenophora tng'féra), sd, 2. Zool. [mod. 
L., neuter pl. (sc. azzmalia) of clenophorus, a. Gr. 
type *xrevodopos, f. xrevo- comb + -popos bearing. ] 
A division of animals, formerly considered as 
an order of -{calefha, and now made a class of the 
COLENTERATA. 

The present view is that they are highly specialized deri- 
vatives of the /[ydromedusa. ‘Yhey are marine animals cf | 
pellucid gelatinous substance and more or less spheroidal 
shape, swimming freely in the sea by nieans of peculiar 
fringed or ciliated locomotive organs (cfexophores), and 
having a localized sense-organ (cfenocys/). Among the best 
known genera are Beroe and Cyidipfe. | 

3Bss Gosse Marine Zool. 41, 1878 Brit Gegenbauer's | 
Comp. dnat. 100. 1888 Rotcteston & Jackson Anime Life | 
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721 The Ctenophora are transparent, pelagic, and are widely 
distributed. er, 

Hence Cteno'phoral a., of or pertaining to the 
Ctenophora, or to their characteristic locomotive 
organs, or parts in connexion with them. Cteno-- 
phoran a., of or belonging to the class Ctenophora; 
sé,a member of thisclass. Cte‘nophore (tZnofoer', 
1. each of the eight meridionally arranged bands 
or rows of plates, bearing fringes like the teeth of 
a comb, which ccnstitute the locomotive organs 
of the Ctenophora ; 2. a member of the Ctenophora, 
a Cc tenophoran. Ctenopho-ric, Cteno’phorous a. 
= CTENOPHORAL, 

1861 J, R. GREENE Man, Anim, Kingd., Calent. 169 Along 
the opposite sides of each ctenophoral canal. 1888 RoLtes- 
TON & Jackson Anim, Life 721 All movement [in Cteno- 
phora) is carried out by the ctenophoral plates. 1877 Hux.ry 
alxat. Lnvert. iii. 173 ‘Uhe essential peculiarities of a Cteno- 
phoran. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 578 note, 
The Ctenophoran characters of certain Polyclad 7'usbellaria. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ctenophore. 1884 tr. Claus’ Zool, V. 211 
‘The Ctenophor type has fundamentally the form of a sphere. 
1889 A thenzum 27 July 133/2 No figures are given of alcy- 
onarians, ctenophores, [or of any echinoderm save the star- 
fish. 1883 Century Mag. Sept. 734/1 Observations on the 
ctenophoric jelly-fishes. 


Cu, obs. f. Cow 54,1, Cur. 

Cub (kb), 54.1 Also 6-7 cubb(e. [Origin un- 
known. 

It has been compared with a rare Old Irish word cz2 dog, 
but no historical connexion has been traced.] 

. orig. A young fox. 

1530 Parscr. 2131/1 Cubbe, a yong foxe. 1552 Hutoer, 
Cubbe or yonge ffoxe, vulpecula. 15975 VurBeRv. lenerie 
1&1 When you have taken the old foxes or badgerdes, and 
that there 1s nothing left in the earth but the yong cubbes. 
1648 Hunting of fox 13 His skin..when he is a young 
Cubbe is usually of a daiker colour. 1880 Times 2 Nov. 4/6 
No cub is he, but a full- brushed, high conditioned, dog-fox. 

2. By extension: The young of the bear and of 
other wild beasts ; also of the whale. 

For the young of the bear, lion, etc. the earlier word was 
zwhelp, as in all versions of the Bible from Wyclif to 1611. 

1596 Suaks. .Werch. 17. 1. i. 29 Plucke the yong sucking 
Cubs from the she Beare, 1683 Burnet tr. Alove's Utopia 
(1684) 13 ‘he old Crow loves his Young, and the Ape his 
Cubs. @ 1687 Water (J.’, Two mighty whales .. One as 
a mountain vast, and with her came A cub. 41774 GoLpsm. 
Nat, Hést, (1776) Il. 334 Uhe lion, or tyger, have seldom 
above two cubs ata litter. 1823 Scoressy Fru/. 148 The 
smallest animals [whales] of the species, mere cubs or 
‘suckers’, 1829 Scott Anne of G. ii, Witb the fury of a bear 
which had been robbed of her cubs. 

b. cransf. 

1769 Gray Fraud. in Lakes Wks. 1884 1. 253 Passed by the 
side of Skiddaw, and its cub called Latterig. . 

3. fy. An undeveloped, uncouth, unpolished 
youth. 

Compared to the young of the bear, which was fabled to be 
born in a shapeless condition, and afterwards licked into 
shape by the mother. 

1601 Suaxs. 7wel, M. v. i. 167 O thou dissembling Cub: 
what wilt thou be When time hath sow’d a grizzle on thy 
case? 1687 Concreve Old Bach. w. viii, A country squire, 
with the equipage of a wife and two daughters... But, oh 
gad ! two such unlicked cubs! 1723 STEELE Consc. Lovers 
1.1, Like a bashful, great, awkward cub as youwere, 1855 
Tuackeray .Vewcomes 1. 64 He thinks it necessary to be 
civil to the young cub, 188g Hunter & Wuyte My 
Ducats iv. 62, | know the young cubs you'll have to teach. 

+4. A name formerly given at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, to the surgeon’s assistant. (The 
name ‘ Cresser’ was substituted in 1738.) 

1698 St, Thoutas’s Hosp. Rec. (MS.) 18 June, That no Sur- 
geons cubs or persons of that nature do keep their hatts on 
before tbe Physicians or Surgeons of the house. 1702 /dz?. 
12 Feb., Orders for Cubbs, That no Surgeon have more 
than three at one time. 

5. Comé., as cub-fox, + cub-drawn a., drawn 
(or ?sucked dry) by its cubs; cub-hunting, hunt- 
ing young foxes at the beginning of the season ; 
also cub-hunt 54, and v. 

1605 SHaks, Leary iu. i.12 This night, wherein the cub- 
drawn bear would couch. 1€84 1. Gopvarp Plato's Demon 
237 A little Cubb Fox. 1858 Froupe Hist, Zug, III. rar 
Entertaining a party of friends for cub-hunting. 1870 
Biaine Encycl. Rural Sports 489 It is not common to cub 
hunt in the country intended for the winter practice. /did. 
A September cub hunt. 

Cub (kob), sd.2 Chiefly zal, Also 6-7 eubb(e. 
(Of uncertain history, but to be compared with 
some LG. words: EFr. &£ibbing, kiibben in same 
sense as this word, LG. Aiibbung, kitbje a shed or 
lean-to for cattle, EFr. A7idde, 411d, Du. Ab, weir- 
basket or weel for fish (cf. Dornkaat Koolmann, 
and Grimm, s.v. oder); the latter is cogn.te with 
OL. cofa, Cove, but in sense closely agrces with 
this word. ] 

a, A stall, pen, or shed for cattle; also, a coop 
or hutch. b. A crib for fodder; a chest, bin, or 
other receptacle. 

1546 Confut. N. Shaxton H vjb(T.), The anchors also, 
and charter-monks, vowed they not to die int eyr houses? 
And why are they not turned out of theyr cubbes, if vowes 
may not be broken? 1634 é‘horf MS. in Simpkinson 
I ashingtons (1860) App. p. \xvit, Mending posts and rayles 
about the deer house and the long cubb.- @ 1644 Laup Acct. 
Chancellorship 132(T.) Vhe great leidger-book of the statutes 
is to be placed in archivis among the university charters, and 
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not in any cub of the library. 1675 T. Tutty Let. Ba.cter 
9 You are pleasd..to put me..in the Cubb with divers 
mean and contemptible Malefactours. 1789 W. Marstla.e 
Gloucestershire 1. 231 sey have their fill of hay piven 
them .. in cribs—provincially ‘cuhs'—of different forms 
and descriptions. 18.. Lanpor (W.), I would rather have 
such..in cub or kennel than in my closet or at my table. 
1870 Lug. Mech, 21 Jan. 447/3 In this hearth are two aper- 
tures leading into the ‘Cubs’. .which are used for receiving 
the ore, when ready to be drawn out. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropshire Word-bk., Cub, (1) a chest used in stables to hold 
corn for the horses. (2) a boarded partition in a granary 
to store corn..(4) a pen for poultry or rabbits. 

Cub (kob'i, v.! [f Cus sd.! Cf. whelp vb.] 

1. trans. and inir. To bring forth cubs. 

1755 in Jounson. 1843 Marryvat AZ, Violet xliv. 369 note, 
It {the puma] will seldom attack unless when cubbing. 1864 
Moral Statist, Glasgow 299 When the tigress cuhs a lamb, 
when the vulture breeds a dove. 

2. To-cud i/: to live as a cub. 

Cub (kvb), v.2 Obs. exc. dial. [f. Cup sb.-] 
trans. To confine as in a ‘cub’; to coop «fp. 

1621 Burton Anat. Jel. 1. ii. iv. v, What misery. .must it 
needs bring to him..to be cubbed vp vpon a sudden. 1629 
Masse tr. Fonseca's Devout Conteupl. 46 David's souldiers 
. would faine haue set vpon Saul, when they had himcub'd 
vp in the caue. 1693 Drypen /ersius’ Sat, v, Cubbd in 
a cabbin, on a mattrass laid. 1791 Gent. Mag. LX1. 11. 809 
It is the fashion. .for all the English to be cubbed up in the 
Fauxbourg St. Germain. 1882 IV. Worcester Gloss., Cub, 
to confine tn small space. Cudded-up, bent, crumpled. 

Cuba! (ki#ba). [The name of a large island 
in the W. Indies, also called Havana.] <A cigar 
made of tobacco grown in Cuba. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. xxix, He..emitted a fragrant odour 
of full-Aavoured Cubas. ; 

+Cuvba2. Ods. [2 L. cuba lie down.) ' A game 
at cards call’d otherwise langh and lay down' 
(Bailey (folto) 173¢-6). 

Cubage (kiibédz).  [f. Cuse sé, or v. + -acr. 
Cf. F. cubage.] The determination of the cubic 
content of a solid; the cubic contcnt thus de- 
termined. 

3840 T. A. Trottore Summ. tu Brittany 11. 87 It has 
been calculated by the cubage of it to weigh 195,740 pounds. 
1885 Athenzuut 12 Sept. 340/1 The experiments with Dr. 
Ranke’s bronze skull, tending to settle the vexed question of 
the best method of cubage. 

+Cubal (kia bal), a. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. cardus 
CuBE +-AL.] =CuBic a. 

1657 Tomtixson Kenou's Disp. 132 Either equilaterally 
cubal, or drawn out into an unequal angle. 
Cubangle (kisbeng’l). afaik, [f. CuBE + 
ANGLE.] The solid angle of a cube (or analogous 
solid) formed by three edges meeting at right angles 

to one another. — 1889 in Cent. Dict, 

Cubanite (kimbanait). Win. [f. cuban (so 
named in 1843) + -ITE.] A native sulphide of 
iron and copper, found first in Cuba. 

1868 Dana A/in. 65. _ 

Cubard, obs. form of CcPBOARD. 

+Cuba‘tion!. 0s.—° [ad. L. cubation-em, 
n. of action f. cubare to recline.) The action of 
lying down. 

1727 in Bairey vol. II. Hence in Jonnsoy, etc. ? 

Cubation? (kisbéi-fan). rave. [n. of action 
from mod.L, calare to cube (used or asstimed): 
see -ATION,] = CUBATURE. 

1727-5 CuamBers Cyc/., Cubature or Cubation, of a solid. 
1887 QO. Rev. Apr. 441 He [Hobbes] had collected into one 
volume his quadrature of the circle, cubation of the sphere, 
and duplication of the cube. - 

Cubatory kid-batari), a. and sb. rare—°. [a. 
L. type *cubdalort-us, -um (cf. cubddlor one who 
reclines).] A. adj. Recumbent. 

755 in Jounxson, Hence in mod. Dicts. 

. $6, A dormitory. 

1730-6 BaiLey, Cudafory, a dormiter or dormitory. 

Cubature (kis-batitu). [f mod.1. *cadare to 
ctibe, after guadralure, Cf. F. cubature.) The 
determination of the cubic content of a solid, 

1679 Coutins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Afen (1841) 1. 142 In 
order to the quadrature of these figures and the cubature of 
their solids. 1816 Ladin. Rev. XXVII. 96 The cubature 
and complanation of solids. 1877 B. Wtitiamson [ntegral 
Calc, ed. 2)ix. § 168 The cube. .is..the measure of all solids, 
as the square is the measure of all areas. Hence the find- 
mae volume of a solid is called its cubature. 

ubb(e, obs. f. Cos sé.1 5 a), Cun. 

Cubbard, -erd, -ert, obs. ff. CUPBOARD. 

+Cubbel. Os. rare-'. Something fastened 
to a beast as a clog. 

ax2ag Aucr. R. 140 And teide uor pui ane clot of heui 
eorde to hire, ase me ded ane cubbel to pe swine pet is to 
recchinde, & to ringinde abuten. 

Cubbing (kobin), vé/.5d. [f. Cus sb.1 4 -1nG1,] 
= CUB-HUNTING (see CUB 50.1 5). 

1882 Society 21 Oct. 18/1 The young hot-blooded youth 
from Oxford. .does not care much for cuhbing. 1890 Daily 
News 3 Nov. 5/3 The dry autumn has been unfavourable to 
*cubbing’. 

Cubbish (ko bif), a. [f. Cus sd.1 + -1sH.] 
Resembling a cub ; awkward, uncouth, unpolished. 

3819 Scott Let. 3 Oct. in Lockhart, He was shy and 
cubbish, and would not [come]. 1888 Burcon Lives 12 Gd. 
Mer 1, iii. 338 The most awkward and cubbish..of the 
youths present. 
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ilencc Cu‘bbishly adv., Cu-bbishness. 

1828 Black. Mag. XX1V. 212 One would think a gentle- 
man might shake hands with a familiar friend without any 
symptoms of cubbishness. 1883 J. W. Suerer Af llome 
& mu [ndta 85 He cubbishly returned it. 

Cubboard, -ord, obs. ff. CurBoarp. 

+Cubbridge head. O¢s. Nau’. Also 
cubridge-, couperidge-, copperidge-. Also 
CoBRIDGE-HEAD, A partition or bulkhead across 


the forecastle and the half-deck of a ship. 

162z R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 218 What with our 
cubridge heads, one answering the other. .it was impossible 
tolakeus. 1627 Cart. Smiin Seaman's Grant, ii.r1 [Those 
bulkheads] which doth make close the fore-castle, and the 
halfe Decke, the Mariners call the Cubhridge heads, wherein 
are placed murtherers [guns], and abaft Falcons .. to cleare 
the Decks fore and Ni a 1642 Sir W. Moxson Naval 
Tracts i. (1704) 346/1 ‘The Couperidge-Head. /dfd. 357/1 
With a Half Deck, Fore-Castle and Copperidge-heads. 

Cubby (kzbi). foca’, [Related to Cus sé.2, or 
to the LG. words there referred to.] 

1. =CUBBY-HOLE, -HOUSE. 

1887 /larfer's Bazaar x Oct. 675 The odds and ends 1¢le- 
pater to this cubby [the lumber closet]. 1888 J. Somerset 

Vord-bk., Cubby, Cubby-hole, an out-of-the-way snuggery, 
such as children are fond of creeping into: a hiding-place. 

2. In Orkney and Shetland: A straw basket. 

1876 D. Gorrie Summ. & Winters tn Orkueys i. 13 Pock- 
ponies went ambling along under the equal-poised weight of 
pendent cubbies. 1887 Jainicson’s Dict. Suppl., Cubbie, 
a small cassie or basket, often made of heather. 

Hence Cu‘bby-hole, Cu*bby-house, a. a nur- 
sery or children’s name for a snug, cosy place ; 
a little house built by children in play; b. a 
very small and confined room or closet. 

1842 AKERMAN H’iltsh. Gloss., Cubby-holc, a snug place. 
1853 Kane Grinuell Exp, xxvii. (1856) 226 One little fellow 
..Scampered back again..to his cubby-hole on the deck. 
1880 New Virginians 11. 122 There wasa kind of cubby- 
house in the hay-shed, where the hay had been cut out. 
188: Letcestersh. Gloss., Cubby-house and Cubby-hutch, 
a hutch or coop for rabbits or other small animals. 1884 
Century Mag. XXX. 45/1 Cubby holes, dark cellars, un- 
inspected closets, 


Cubdom \ko‘bdam). nonce-wd. [f. Cus 56.14 


-DoM.] The state of being a cub. 

1892 Cornh. Mag. Dec. 562 He is .. a little cubbish—has, 
in spite of his age, never quite grown out of cuddom. 

Cube (kizb), sd. [a. F. cade (14th c. in Littré) 
ad. late L. cuéus, a. Gr. xvBos a cube, orig. a dic 
for playing with.] 

1. Geom. Onc of the five regular solids ; a solid 
figure contained by six equal squares and eight 
rectangular solid angles; a regular hexahedron. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxvii. (1495) 928 
Suche a fygure is callyd Cubus.] 1551 Recorpe Cast. 
Kuowl, (1556) 156 [see Cupicty]. 1570 Birtincstey Lucled 
xt. def. xxi. 318 A Cube is a solide or bodely figure con- 
tayned vnder sixe equall squares. 1692 Bentiey Boyle 
Lect. ii. 58 Spheres, or Cubes, or Pyramids, or Cones. 1753 
Hocartn Anal, Beauty g The most plain and regular 
forms, such as cubes and spheres. 1884 tr. Lofze's Logic 
229 As the side of a cube increases, its volume must also 
continuously increase, without any alteration in its shape. 

b. A material body of this form ; a cubical block 


of anything, e. g. of tea, sugar. 

1626 Bacon Sylva $ 99 Take .. a square Vessel of iron, in 
form of a Cube..put it into a Cube of Wood. 1863 Faw- 
cett fol, Econ. ii. v. 342 The Chinese use pressed cubes 
of tea. 

2. Arith.and Ale. The product formed by multi- 
plying any quantity into its square; the third 
power of a quantity. 

1§57 Recornr !Vketst, Civ, When I saie twoo tymes twoo, 
twise, maketh 8 that number is a sounde number: and is 
nameda Cube. 1646 Sir Tl’. Browse (send. Ep. wv. xii. 219 By 
perfect and sphericall numbers, by the square and cube of 7 
and 9 and 12, @x7ax Kritt Manpertuis’ Diss, (1734) 21 
The periodical Times of the several Planets, are in propor- 
tion to the square Roots of the Cubes of their distances 
from the Sun. 1838 De Morcan £ss. Probab. 63 The sum 
of all the squares of numbers is nearly one third of the cube 
of the last number. 

3. alirib. (=CuBic a. 2), and in Comé., as cube 

fool; + cube-bone = CvuBoID bone; cube-num- 
ber, one that is the cube of an integer; cube-ore, 
a name for PHARMACOSIDERITE; cube powder, 
guapowder made in large cubical grains; cube 
root, that numbcr of which the given number is 
the cube ; cube-spar, a name for ANHYDRITE. 
_ 1s7o Bituncsrey Exclid vu. def. xx, 187 A cube number 
is. .that which is contayned vnder three equall numbers. 
1615 CrooxEe Sedy of Afan 1007 The heele is articulated 
into a sinus of the Cube-bone. 1696 Piiturs, Cudse Kovt. 
1751 Hatrrenny Desigus Chinese Bridges 1. 8, 1040 Cube 
Feet of Timber. 1804 R. Jameson Char. Miu. 1. 571 
Cube Spar. /érd. 11. 345 Cube-Ore. 1827 HUttos Course 
Math, 1. 8, 35, or 5%, denotes the cube root of the num- 
ber s. 

b. Sometimes used after a measure cxpressing 
the length of the edge of a cube; eg: 6 feet cube 
=of cubical form, and measuring 6 ft. in each 
direction, z.¢. containing 6 x 6 x 6 or 216 cubic 
feet. ° 

1707 S. Crarke Third Defence (1712) 13 The Magnitude 
ofa foot cube of Matter .. is made up of Inches cube, 
1 G. Temrte Buthting in Water 94 If the Pit was a 
Mile Cube. 1849 Dasa Geol. ii, (1850) 74 Some of these 
were six feet cube. 
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Cube (kizb’, uv. [corresponds to I. cuber 155410 
Iatzfeld)and prob. mod.L. cadsire, f. L.cudbusCv ne J 

1. Arith, and Alg. To raise (a quantity) to the 
third power ; to find the cube of. 

1588 I.ucas Collog. Arte Shooting 62, 1 did cube those 
foure ynches and the Cube thereof was 64. 1765-93 Brack- 
stone Comm, 1. (ed. 12) 275 Superticial measures are de- 
rived by squaring those of length , and ineasures of capacity 
by cubing them. 1827 ILutt x Course Math, 1. 8, 8, 
denotes that the number 8 is to be cubed. 

2. Mensuration, To measure or compute tho 
cubic content of. 

1668 (hil. Trans, Il. 686 We Cuteth or measoreth 
either of the Segments ofa Parabolical Conoid cut. . parallel 
tothe Axis. 1883 Pall Mall G, 22 Dec, 1,2, | have counted 
the inmates, cubed the rooms. ! 

3. To pave with cubes or cubical blocks. 

1887 Datly News 22 Oct. 2'4 They declined to cube the 
roadway beyond the statutory 18 inches outside their tram- 
lines. 

Cubeb (kisbeb). Forms: 4 cucubes, 4-5 
qui-, quybib/e, -yb e, 6 -ibbe, 5-6 cubibe, 
-ube, 7 -ub, 6-7 -ebe, 7- cubeb. [a. Fr. cuddbe 
(14th c. in Littrc, = Pr., Sp., It. and med.L. cudeda, 


ad. Arab. es asseny. In OF. also guihibes 
(in W. de Biblesworth , guydbybes, cucubes (in MSS. 
of Mandeville, 14th c. , whence the ME. vartants.] 

The berry of a climbing shrub /%fer Cubeba or 
Cubeba officinalis, a native of Java and the adjacent 
islands; it resembles a grain of pepper, and has a 
pungent spicy flavour, and is used in medicine and 
cookery. (Usually in pl. cudets, which in phar- 
macy is sometimes construed as a collect. sing.) 
African cnbcbs: the fruit of an allied A frican species, 
Piper clustt. 

c1300 A. Alts. 6796 Theo gilofre, quybibe, and mace. 
¢ 1305 Land of Cokaygue 78 in E. FE. 1’, (1862) 158 Of cucubey 
per n‘is no lakke. ¢1314 Acutbyun v, Clowes, quibibes, 
gren de Paris. ¢ 1400 Macunprv. so The Fruyt, the whiche 
is as Quybybes, thei clepen Abebissam [Fr. le frutt gest 
come quibibes (7. r. cucubes, cubes, guybybes)|, c1440 romp. 
Part, 21/1 Quybybe, spyce, guipfarum, 1555 Epes De- 
cades 238 Cububes which growe in the Ilande of laua 
1579 LANGHAM Gard. /ealth (1633) 175 Cubebs strengthen 
a weake and windy stomach. 1605 ‘TimmMe Quersit. ut. 172 
Take. .cubebs, cardamony..of eache one ounce and a half. 
1830 Linney Nal. Syst. Bot.174 The Cubebs of the shops 
..are the dried fruit of Piper cubeba. 1875 H. C. Wooo 
Therap. 1879) 504 In some respects, cubebs .. resembles 
black pepper in us effects, 

b. alirib., as cubeb pepper (= prec.). cubeb tree. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 619 The Cubeb-Tree .. from 
Bengal. 1860 Pirsse Lad. Chem. Wonders 106 Cubeb 
pepper used in medicine, , } 

Ilence Cube‘bene, the chief constituent of oil of 
cubebs; Cube'bic acid, a resinous acid obtatned 
from cubebs; hence Cube'bate, a salt of this 
acid; Cube-bin, a crystalline substance existing 
in cubebs. 

1876 Hartey Alas, Med. 436 Ilydrate of cubebene or 
camphor of cubebs. 1875 H.C. Woop 7heraf. (1879) 505 
‘Ten grammes of the cubebate of magnesium. 1838 ‘T. 
Tuomson Chem. Org. Bodies 896 A peculiar substance, to 
which he has given the name of cubebin. 

Cubert, obs. form of CupBoaRD. 

Cubhood kobhud. [f. Cus 53.1 + -Hoop.] 
The state or condition of a cub or young animal, 
Also dransf. and fig. 

1842 Mrs. Gore in 7ai!'s Afag. IX. 69 An appetite that 
rarely extends beyond the first forinight of escape from 
cubhood to ensignhood. 1860 Wyster Curios. Criliz. 95 
They {a mastiff and two lions] were brought up together 
from cubhood. 1870 Huxury Lay Sermi. xi. 11874) 243 The 
shaping of the earth from the nebulous cubhood of its youth 
. to its present form, 

Cubi- (kis-bi), betore a vowel cub- (ki‘zb), 
combining form of L. cwéus CuBE, used in some 
mathematical terms, as + cubi-cubiec a., in cz’é- 
cubic number, the ninth power of a number, or the 
ctibe of the cube; in mod, use denoting ‘ of the 
third degree, cubic’, as cabi-cone, -conlravariani, 
-covartanl, cubinvartani, a cone, etc. of the third 
degree. (Cf. Cvno-.) 

1557 Recorpe }i’herst. R iij b, .10,077,666. is a Cubiculiike 
nuniber, and his firste Cubike roote is.216. 1662 Honots 
Seven Prob, Wks, 1845 VII. 67 Though there be seme 
numbers called plane .. others quadrato-cubic, cthers cubs. 
cubic. 1885 Satmon Sligher Algebra Index 262 § 254 The 
cubinvariant of the Hessian. 

Cubibe, obs. form of CUBEB. 

Cubic kivbik, a. and sd. [a. F. cudsgue 
(Oresme, 14th c.), ad. 1. cudbicus, a. Gr. nvBincs, 
f, x¢Bos CUBE.] 

A. adj, 1, Of the form of a cube; cubical. 

1ssr Recorve Pathw. Anowl. 1. Defin., A dye, whiche 
is called a cubike bodie by geometricians. 1622 Pracuau 
Compl. Gentl. ix. (1634) 76 If they would double the Altar 
in Delos, which was of cubique forme. 1710 Lond. Gas. 
No. 4691/4 The said Sword {has] the Pummel of a Cubick 
form. 1874 tr. Lominels Light 56 A cubic vessel the sider 
of which are made of lass. ; : , 

b. Win. Applied to certain minerals which 
crystallize in cubes or similar forms; as cuér 
alum, alum-stone or ALUNITE ; cadre ni/re, sodium 
nitrate. 

7S 
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1782 Wituerinc in Phil, Trans. LXXIL. 336 Cubic nitre. 
1791 Hamitton Berthollet’s Dyeing 1. 1. 11.11. 254 A disser- 
tation on cubic alum. 1877 Watts Dict. Chem, IV. 105 
Nitrate of sodium crystallises in obtuse rhombohedrons, 
which on cursory inspection have very much the aspect of 
cubes; hence the name cubic saltpetre. 

e. Crystallography. Another name for the Iso- 
metric system, in which the three axes are equal 
and mutually at right angles; the cube heing a 
typical form of the system. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 37 Crystals possessing this 
highest possible degree of syminetry are said to belong to 
the Cubic or Tesseral System. 

2. Mensuration. Of three dimensions; solid; 
relating to solid content ; esf. used with a unit of 
length, to express the content or volume of a cube 
whose edge is that unit, as a czdre foot. 

1660 Boye New Exp. Phys. Alech. xvii. 116 We may.. 
define, either in weight or cubick measures the Cylinder of 
Quick-silver. 1751 Lapetye Westx. Br. 87 The two 
Middle Piers. .contain full 3000 cubic Feet. 1812-6 Priay- 
vain Nat. Phil, (1819) I. 13 The weight of a cubic inch of 
water, 1869 Ic. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 125 For 
sick persons the cubic space should be more than for 
healthy persons. 

3. Arith., Alg.,etc, Relating to or involving the 
cuhe or third power of a quantity; of thrce dimen- 
sions, of the third degree. 

As t cubic number = Cune number: ¢ cxdic root = Cunr 
root; cubic eguation, an equation of the third degree; cubic 
curve, acurverepresented byan equation of the third degree. 

1551 Recorpe Pathw, Rape u. Pref., Extraction of 
rootes both square and cubike. 1594 BLunpevit Z-rere. 1. 
xxvi. (ed. 7) 59 A Table containing both the square numbers 
and Cubique numbers of every Root. 1727-51 CHAMBERS 
Cycl., Cubic eguation is an equation wherein the unknown 
quantity is of three dimensions. /é/d. s,v. Curve, One 
{curve] commonly called the cubic Jarabola. 1885 WATSON 
& Bursurv Math. Th. Electr. & Magn. 1. 179 The system 
leads to a cubic equation in «. 2 

B. sd, (ellipt. use of the adj.). Afaih, a. A 
cubic expression or equation. b. A cubic curve. 

1799 Witson in PAtl. Trans. LXXXIX. 301 The rest 
produce cubics, or cubic-formed sixth powers. 1806 
Rosertson /éid. XCVI. 310 A cubic, or an equation of 
three dimensions, 1882 in Athenxum 15 Apr. 4709/3 On 
Polygons circumscribed about a Cuspidal Cubic. 

Cubica (kid bika). [Sp.] A very fine unglazed 
shalloon. 

1835 Bootu Analyt. Exg. Dict.s.v. Shalloon (Draper's 
Dict.}, [It] has the Spanish name of Cubica. It is chiefiy 
exported to Catholic countries to be made into gowns for 
the ecclesiastics and .. several orders of Friars. A stouter 
sort of Cubicas are sometimes called Says. 

Cubical (kiz-bikal), a. [f. as prec. +-aAL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cuhe; of the form of a 
cube, cuhe-shaped. (Now more usual than czdzc 
in this sense.) Cubical powder = cuhe powder ; 
see CUBE sé. 3 


1s92 R. D. ypnerotomachia 70b, In the lowest Cubicall 
Figure .. were ingrauen Greeke letters. 1669 SrurMy 
Mariner's Mag. 1. Biv, How to measure a Cubical vessel. 
1794 SuLtivan View Nat, 1.308 The small grains of sea 
salt and of lead are cubical. 1817 Keatince 7rav. I. 203 
Houses..mostly of cubical forms. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 
103 A nearly cubical piece of a long epidermal cell. 

2. Mensuralion. = Cubic a. 2. (Now Obs. in 

cubical foot and the like; and less common than 
cudic in other applications.) 
_ 1571 Dicces Pantom. in. iv. Q iij, So many cubicall feete 
is in_the hollowe vessell. 1660 Wittsrorp Scales Commi. 
157 Each of these Segments contains 50 cubical yards of 
earth. 1794 G. Apams Nat. & Exp. Philos. 1. xi. 440 
Multiply by 1728, the number of cubical inches in a cubical 
foot. 1854 J. ScorrerNn in Ov7’s Circ. Sc. Chem. 183, 100 
cubical inches. 1871 B. Stewart Heat 39 To determine 
the cubical dilatation of a solid. 

3. Arith., Alg., etc. =Cusic a. 3. Obs. exc. in 
names of certain cuhic curves, as cubical parabola, 
hyperbola, etc. 

1571 Dicces Pantom, ii.ix. Rij, The roote cubical! of 
your Quotiente is the side of the lesser Cone or Pyramis. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. xii. 209 Quadrate and 
cubicall numbers, 1727-5x Cuamaers Cyc/. s.v. Parabola, 
Ifatx=y3; they callitacudical paraboloid. 1873 B. Wir- 
LIAMSON DU, Calc. (ed. 2) xviii. § 252 Vhe curve y? = +? 
(x~a).. isacubical parabola having a conjugate point. 

+ B. sé. =Cunic sb. Obs. 

1676 Baxer in Rigaud Corr. Sct. Alen (1841) II. 13 All 
cubicals being reducible..to three equations. 

Cwhically, adv. [f. Cupican + -L¥2.] Ina 
cubical inanner; to the third power or cuhe. 

1571 Dicces Pantom. 1. xiii. Sjb, Augment the diameter 
of the wine vessell cubically, that is to say, by hys owne 
square. 1653 H. More Conyect. Cabbal. (1662) 164 Such is 
sixty-four..made..by multiplying four cubically. 

Cubicalness. rare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being cubical ; also fig. 

1707 S. Crarke Third Defence (1712) 34 Circularity .. 
Squareness..and Cubicalness. 1892 W. W. Fenn Bible in 
Theol, 15 They see them as solid, in their cubicalness, 

Cubicite (ki#bisoit). Avi. Also -zite. [f. 
Cume + -1TE; in Ger. Audéziz.] A name for 
ANALCITE. 

1826 Iimstons A/zxz. 214 Cubicite. 1829 Nat, Philos., 
Polaris. of Light xi. 39 (U. K. S.) The remarkable mineral 
called Analciine, or ranenies 

Cubicity (kizbissiti). rave. 
The quality of being cubic. 

1881 Vature XXIII. 398 The cubicity of the first system. 


[f Conic + -1ry.] 
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Cubicle (ki#bik’l). [ad. L. cubreul-wm hed- 
chamber, f. ceddve to recline. ] 

A bedchamber: in the general sense ods. since 
the 16th c., hut re-introduced in modern use, ¢s/. 
in English puhlic schools, for one of the series of 
small separate sleeping chamhers, which now often 
take the place of an undivided dormitory. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/1, I was delyueryd of a chyld 
in my cubycle. 1494 Fasyan Chrox. uu. xl. 23 He called 
theym one by one .. into his secrete cubicle or chambre, 
1513 Brapsuaw St. WVerburge 1. 5, | rose vp shortly fro my 
cubycle preparat aboute mydnyght. 1858 Sa¢. Rev. 6 Nov. 
449/t ‘The dormitory was a large chamber divided into 
about a dozen cubicles, or,small sleeping apartments, by 
wooden partitions and doors which rose within a few feet 
of the ceiling. attrié. 1891 Daily News 11 Nov. 2/7 In 
the Victoria Home both the dormitory system and the 
cubicle system had been introduced. 

+ Cubicly, adv. Obs. rare. In 6 cubikely. 
[f. Cupic +-Ly 2.] =CuBICALLY. 

155: RecorvE Cast. Kuow/l. (1556) 156 The cubes do beare 
the lyke rate cubikly multiplied, as if the sydes be as two to 
one. 1557 — Whetst. O ij, I multiplie .8..Cubikely, and it 
maketh +512. 

+Cubi‘cular, 54. Obs. Also 5-7 -er, -air, 
care, fad. OF. cudiculatre, ad. L. cubiculariaus 
(a. and sh.) CuBICULARY, f. czebtcz/et hedchamher; 
see -AR %.] An attendant in a bedchamber; a 
groom of the hedchamher ; a _ chamherlain. 
Chiefly .Sc. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron, v1. vi. 24 Hyr Cubiculare By hyr 
lay, and gat a Barne. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 82/2 The 
lord comanded hys cubyculyers that she [ Judith] shold goo 
and come at her playsir. a1560 RoLtanp Crt. Venus w. 
573 Sensualitie .. Quhilk to Venus was richt cheif Cubicu- 
lair. @1639 Srottiswoop Hist. Ch. Scot. v. (1677) 236 
Monsieur Verac, Cubiculare to the French King. 1873 
Burton /7ist. Scot. V. |x. 299 With the zealots of the 
church on one side and the ‘cubiculars’ of the court on the 
other. 

Cubicular (kivhikilan, a. [ad. L. cadbz- 
cular-ts, £. cubicelem CUBICLE.] Of or helonging 
to a hcdchamher. 

1611 Cotcr., Cudicudaire, cubicular, belonging to the bed- 
chamber. c 1645 Howe tt Le??. I. v1. xxxii, For his privat 
cubicular devotions. /é¢d. 1v. xvi. (1892) 533 Being the 
inseparable Cubicular Companion. 1768 Life & Advent. 
Str B. Sapskull 1. 127 Cubicular devotion. ; 

+ Cubiculary, @.and sd. Obs. [ad. L. czudi- 
culart-us ; see prec. and -ARY.] 

A. sb, =CUBICULAR 56. 

1382 Wycuir Fudith xii. 6 He comaundede to his cubicu- 
laries [Vulg. cxdiculariis], that, as it pleside to hir, she 
shulde gon out, and comen in. 

B. adj. = CUBICULAR a. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 241 That custome 
by degrees changed their cubiculary beds into discubitory. 

Cubicule (kid-bikizl). A variant of CuBIcLE. 

1887 J. M. Witson Ess. §& Addresses 36 Neat cubicules 
and spotless dimity. 

| Cubi‘culo, O¢s.—! [Either a humorous use 
of Latin, from the phrase 77 cabzculo, or affected 
use of It. cudzczlo.) =CunicuLum, bedchamber. 

1601 Soaks. Twel. Nin. ii. 56 And. Where shall 1 finde 
you? Zo, Wee'l call thee at the Cubiculo: Go. 

+Cubiculous, 2. Ods. [f. next + -ovs.] = 
CUBICULAR @. rare and fedanitc. 

1715 Panctrollus Rerum Alem. 1. ww. x. 186 Those 
cubiculous Pallets, whereon we repose..in the Night. 

|| Cabiculum (kizbikivldm). Pl-a. [L. = 
sleeping-chaniber, f. czéare to lie down. ] 

A sleeping-chamher. (Only jocose in modern 
use.) In Archevol., a burial-chamher in the Cata- 
comhs; also, a chapel or oratory attached to a 
church, esp. in a crypt. 

1832 GeLL Pomfpetana I, viii. 154 That sort of cubiculum 
or chamber. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxi. 157, ‘I 
stole up to Tom's cubiculum there, over the stables.’ 1879 
Sir G. Scotr Lect. Archit. 11. 40 This nave had arcades 
opening into either aisles, or into cxéicela or oratories. 

Cubiform (kizbiffim), a. [f. L. cudbus: sec 
CuBI- +-FORM.] Of the form ofa cube, cuhe-shaped. 

1730-6 in BaiLey (folio); thence in Jonnson., 1881 W. B. 
Carpenter Aicroscope (ed. 6) 353 The genus Amphitetras 
..is chiefly characterized by the cubiform shape of its 
frustules, — 

+ Cubify, v. Obs. rare. trans. =CUBE v. 1. 

1676 Baker in Rigaud Cor. Sci. Alen (1841) I. 3 Finding 
out..the four Proportionals, and then cubifying them. 

Cubit (kisbit). Forms: 4- eubit; also 4-7 
cubite, (4 cupyde, cupet), 5 cubete, (cobyte), 
5-6 cubyt(e, cubet(te, (7 cubide). [ad. L. cx- 
bitum the elbow, the distance from the elbow to 
the finger-tips, belonging to czézt- ppl. stem of 
cubare, -cumbésre, to lie down, recline. 

The form exézte occurs in OF. for the measure, but the 
living repr. of the L, cadbrtus is F. conde, OF. conte elbow= 
Pr. code, cotde, Sp. codo, It. cubito.] 

+1. The part of the arm from the elhow down- 
ward; the forearm. b. The ulna, one of the two 
bones of the forearm. (In quot. 1398 applied to 
both the ulna and the radius.» Ods. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, Rev. xxvii. (1495) 136 The 
arme is made of two bones, one aboue that hyghte the ouer 
cubyte, and the other beneth that hyghte the nether cubyte. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 85 A Cubit, dacertus. 1634 T. Jounson 
tr. Parey's Chirurg, Vi. Xxvi. (1678) 147 The cubit is com- 


CUBO-. 


posed of two hones, the one of which we call the Radius or 
Wand, the other we properly call the Cubit, or Ell. 1713 
CHESELDEN A xa?, 11, viil. (1726) 202 Vhe muscles that bend 
and extend the cubit. 1847 Soutn tr. Chelius’ Syst. Surg. 1. 
559 Fracture of the cubit is always consequent to direct 
violence, 

p By literalism of translation: see quots. 

1388 Wycuir Fer. xxxviii. 12 Putte thou elde clothis.. 
vndur the cubit of thin hondis [Vulg. sé cudbito manuum 
tuarumy Heb. under the joints of thy hands] and on the 
cordis. 1609 Biste(Douay) /éid., Under the cubite of thine 
armes. 

+b. Sometimes app. =the elhow. Oés. 

1544 Puaer Pestilence (1553) P iij b, On the muscule of the 
right arme, vnder the cubite, on the parte where as the pulse 
lieth. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 43 A fire from heauen 
consumed the hands and armes to his cubits. 1882 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Cubit, the ulna. Also, the elbow. 

t+¢. Zool. The corresponding pait of the fore leg 
of quadrupeds ; d. “2tom. Applied to one of the 
veins or ribs of an insect’s wing. 

c1720 W. Ginson arrier’s Guide. vi. (1738) 91 The next 
bone, call’d the Cubit, or Leg-bone. 1774 Gotpsm. Nat. 
First. 11. 337 In the fore feet, or rather hands, all the arm 
and the cubit are hid under the skin. 

2. An ancient measure of length derived from 
the forearm; varying at different times and places, 
hut usually about 18-22 inches. Ods. exc. Hist. 

It is the cxditus of the Romans = Gr. zixus, Heb. TON 
ammah, all which words meant primarily the forearm, The 
Roman cubit was 17°4 inches; the Egyptian 20°64 inches. 

ce1325 Z. Z. Aliit, P. B. 315 pre hundred of cupydez pou 
holde to pe lenbe. 1382 Wvcuir Afazt. vi.27 Who of 30u 
thenkinge may putte to [zv. x, adde] to his stature 00 cubite? 
1481 Caxton JMyrr. 1. v. 69 There dwelleth peple that .. 
ar but ii cubites hye .. This peple is callyd pygmans. 1555 
Epen Decades 92 Hit scarsely riseth at any tyme a cubet 
aboue the bankes. 1640 Witkins New Planet viii. (1707) 
239 In one Minute it should scarce descend the Space of 
a Cubit. 1837 VHirtwate Greece 1V. xxxiii. 287 A model 
of a galley three cubits long in ivory and gold. 1875 
Jowetr Plato (ed. 2) III. 304 He is four cubits high. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as cubit-bone, -length, -rule 
(ef. foot-rile) ; cubic-longa.; cubit arm (fer.), 
‘an arm couped at the elhow’ (Cussans /azdbh. 
Her. 115). 

a 1400-50 Alexander 3908 Wild berys.. With ilka tenefull 
tothe..A cubete lenth. @1700 Drvpen Ovzd's Met. xii.(R.), 
But Theseus, with a club of harden'd oak, Vhe cubit-bone 
of the bold centaur broke, 1847 Lanpor Hedlenics u, In 
ancient letters, cubit-long. 1848 C. C. Ciirrorp Avisfo- 
phanes’ Frogs 26 Yard-measures too they'll bring and cubit- 
rules. 

Cubital (ki hital, a. [ad. L. cudbzralts, f. cubitus 
cubit, elbow.] 

1. Of the length of a cuhit. 

¢ 1420 Pallad. on Huséd. 1v. 431 And cubital let make her 
longitude. 1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. wv. xi. 207 The 
towers .. being so high, that unto men below they [the 
watchmen] appeared in acubitall stature. 1867 Ecclesto- 
logist 223 Lines chiselled in cubital letters on its frieze. 

2. Anat. Pertaining to the forearm, or the ulna. 

1611 Cotcr. s.v. Artere, The cubitall arterie,a branch of 
th’ Axillaire. 1802 Parey Nat. Theol. (1804) 127 The 
inferior cubital nerves. : : 

b. Zool. Pertaining to the corresponding part in 
animals, or to the cubit of an insect’s wing. 

1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. 1. 338 Genus Cixifps.. 
upper wings with one radial triangular cell, and two or three 
cubital ones. 1874 Coves Birds N. W. 703 Cubital edge of 
fore-arm rather darker than other upper parts, 

Cu'bited, a. xare—1. In parasynthetic comb., 
as twelve-cubited, 1. e. twelve cubits long or high. 

1616 SHeLvon A/ivacles Antichrist 303 (T.) The twelve- 
cubited man, as Jacobus a Voragine measureth his length. 

Cubito- (ki hito), used as combining form of 
L. cubttus, in anatomical adjs., in sense ‘relating 
to the ulna and some other part’; as czérto-carpal, 
-cutaneous, -digital, -metacarpal, -palmar, -radtal. 

+ Curbiture. Ols.-° [ad. L. cuhrtiira, n. of 
action f. cubdére to lie down.] ‘A lying down’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Cubizite : see CusicitE, 


Cubless (kzhlés), a. 
Without or hereft of cubs. 

1821 Byron }vav i. lvili, The cubless tigress in herjungle 
raging. 1854 Svp. Dopett Ba/der iv. 26 An orphan fawn 
That ran beside the cubless lioness. 


Cubo- (kizho), before a vowel sometimes cub- 
(kiz#b), combining form from Gr. xvBos die, CUBE : 
as in teubo-cube [Gr. xuBdxuBos], a name for 
the sixth power of a quantity, or the cube multi- 
plied by itself; so + cubo-cu'bic; + cubo-cubo- 
cube, the ninth power ; cubo-cu‘neiform (477a/.), 
relating to the cuboid and cuneiform bones = 
CunrocuBolD; also in Sold Geont. and Crystallo- 
graphy, denoting a solid which combines the forms 
of a cuhe and another solid, as cubo-octahe‘dron 
(cuboctahedron), a solid of fourteen faces formed 
by cutting off the comers of a cube, so as to add 
eight triangular faces corresponding to those of an 
octahedron, or by similarly modifying an octahe- 
dron in the direction of a cube; sometimes re- 
stricted to the middle or critical case in which the 
square faces are reduced to smaller squares ; so 
cubo-octahe‘dral a., cubo-dodecahe‘dron, -al. 


[f. Cup sd.t + -LEss.] 
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1696 in Pinttips, Cubocubic. 1706 — Cubo-Cube..the sixth 
power of any Number. 1727 §1 Cuampers Cycl., Cubo- 
cubus, the term whereby Diophantus, Vieta, etc. distinguish 
the sixth power. 1796 Hutton Asath. Dict., Cubo-cube, the 
6th. power. Cudo-cubv-cube, the oth. power. 1805-17 R. 
Jameson Char. Min, (ed. 3) 20; A crystal is said to be cubo- 
dodecahedral, cubo-octahedral, cubo-tetrahedral, when it 
contains a combination of the two foims indicated by these 
terms. 1868 Dana J7/7x. Introd. 22 \Crystallography) Some 
of thesimpler isometric forms..a cube. .combiuation of cube 
and dodecahedron..cubo-octahedron. 1876 Quaiu's Anat. 
(ed. 8) I. 278 Cubo-cuneiform Articulation, 

Cuboid (kigboid), a. and sé [mod. ad. Gr. 
xuBoedys cube-like : in mod.L. cudboides, ¥. 
cuboide.] 

A, adj. Resembling a cube; of a form approxi- 
mating to that of a cube; cuboidal ; sec. in carbord 
bone (os cuboides\, one of the bones of the foot, 
between the calcaneum and the fourth and fifth 


metatarsal bones. 

[r706 in Panciirs, Cadvides, the seventh Bone of the Tarsus 
of the Foot.) 1829 J. Bett Anat. (fun. Body (ed.7)73 The 
place and effect of the cuboid bone is very curious. 1854 
Bapuam /falrent, 147 Fish..characterized by sharp project- 
ing cheeks, and cuboid heads. 

B. 56. 1. Anat. Short for czboid bone: see prec. 

1839 Topp Cyc/, Azar. M1. 340/2 Bounded on the outside 
by the cuboid. 1881 Mivart Caf 113 The Calcaneum 
articulates with the. .cuboid in front. 

2, A cuboidal block or lump. 

1883 Midland Echo 5 Apr. 3/1 He purchased. .two cuboids 
of nitro-glycerine, 

3. Geom. A solid resembling a cube, with the 
rectangular faces not all equal; a rectangular 
parallelepiped. 

1890 R. B. Haywarp Efew, Salid Geom, 78 Cuboids .. on 
the same base are to one another as their heights, Vofe. 
The need of some short word in the place of the polysyllabic 
“rectangular parallelepiped’ has been long felt. I have 
coined the word ‘cuboid’. 

Cuboidal (kiboi-dal), a. [f. as prec. +-aL.] 

1, Having a forin resembling or approximating 
to that of a cube. 

1803 Naval Chron, X. 199 Chrystals of cuboidal pyrites. 
1876 Pace Adv. Text Bk. Geol. v.93 Certain granites break 
up in large square-like blocks—a structure which is styled 
tabular or cuboidal. 

2. Anat. Of or belonging to the cuboid bone. 

1866 Huxcey in Laing Pres. Rem. Caithn. 146 The cal- 
caneum .. from the lower edge of the cuboidal facet to the 
extreme end of the calcaneal process measures 2°55. 

Cuboite (kizboit). A/ru. [mod. f. Cuno- + 
-ITE; in Ger. £udort.] = CuBICITE. 

1860 Dana A/in. 311. 

Cu'bomancy. 7ae—°. [See Cubo- and -sancy.] 
Divination by throwing of dicc. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cubship (ka bfip). xonce-wd. [f. Cus sb. + 
-sHIp.] The estate or personality of a ‘cub’ or 
unformed youth. 

388: Cheg. Career 173 We walked aft and observed his 
cubship. 

Cububée, obs. form of CuBEs, 

Cuca, Cucaine, Cucainization, etc., variants 


of Coca, etc. 

1876 BartuoLow Jat. Aled, (1879) 336. 
Frnl. Mar. 597/%. 

Cuchand, Cuche: see Couctiant, Coucn. 

Cuchanel, -eneale, -ineel, ctc., obs. ff. Cocui- 
NEAL, 

+Cuchil. Sc. Ods. rare. <A grove. 

1513 DoucLas 2neis vi. x. to Ane thik aik wod and 
skuggy firris stout Belappis all thesayd cuchilabout. /did. 
1x. il, 20 Apon the top of Gargarus..Thayr grew a fyr wod 
..-Thys was my cuchill and my hallowit schaw. 

+ Cuck, v.! O4s. In5alsocukkyn. [Cf. Icel. 
hiika cacare; 4ukr merda; but the z is short in 
Eng.] zr. To void excrement. Cf. Cack. 
Hence Cu‘cker; Cu'cking vi/. 56.3; also attrib. 

e1440 Promp, Parv. 143 Esyn or cukkyn ..or voydyn as 
man at priuy place {H. cuckyn, P. kackyn], sfercoriso, 
merdo, egero, Ibid. 10 Cukkynge, or pysynge vesselle, 
scaphiumn, ax1605 Montcomerie /lyting w. Lolwart 87 
Where I cuckied. /ézd. 735 Closet mucker, house cucker. 
1606 Choice, Chance, $c. (1881) 69 Hatcht out of a Cucker 
broude. ‘ 

+Cuck, v.2 Ods. [Back-formation from Cuex- 
ING-ST0OL.] ¢vans. To punish by setting in the 
cucking-stool. 

1611 MippLeton & Dekker Roaring Girl v.ii, Follow the 
law, and you cancuck me, spare not, 1648 Afanchester 
Court Leet Rec.(1887) 1V. 25 Mary Kempe.. Convicted for 
a Comon Scould and should have beene Cuckt by the last 
Constables .. lhe said Mary Kempe [to be] Cookt accord- 
inglie. 16.. Roxb. Ballads (1874) 11.54 Oh such a scold 
would be cuckt. . 

Cuck (kuk), v.83 dal, To utterthe note of the 
cuckoo; = Cook v.22 llence Cu'cking vd/, sé. 

@ 1693 Urqunart Radelais mi. xiii. 106 The .. cucking of 
Cuckows, bumling of Bees. 18.. Northumbrid. Rime in 
Swainson /’rov, Names Birds 111 The cuckoo comes of mid 
March And cucks of mid Aperill. 

Cuck, v.t dial. Also cook. [Cf. Cnucx.] 
To throw, cast, chuck. Hence Cu‘ck-ball, a kind 


of rounders. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Cook, to throw. ‘Cook me that 
bail.’ Glou. 1788 W. Hutton Sosworth Fie/d Introd. (1813) 
27 In his father’s house.,he cuckt his ball..witb the same 


1886 Brit, Aled. 
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delight as other lads. 188: Lescester Gloss., Cuck, to 
throw; also, to jerk, lurch. ‘Cuck us the ball’; ‘The 
Carriage cucks about so’, 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Cuck-ball, 
a ganie at ball, 

+ Cuck, 56. Obs. Short for Cuckoup, 

1707 FE. Warp //ud. Necdiv, (1715) 1. xv, Not the Horn- 
Plague, but something worse, Had drove the frighted 
Cucks from thence. 

t+ Cu'ckally, 2. Ods. Corruption of CuckoLpLy 
or CuckoLpy, 

1589 Kare 777. Love & Fort, iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V1, 200 
O cuckally luck 1 © heavy chance, ©! 

Cucking-stool (ku kiy-stil). O65. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 4 coking-, 4—- cucking-, 6 cukkyng., 
cuckyng-, cooking-; also (by association with 
CuckQuEAN) 6 coqueen-, 7 cockqueane-stool. 
{app. f. Cuck v.! + Stoot; cf. Cuck-sroor, 
Called in the Chestcr Domesday (1. 262 b) 
cathedra slercoris (Way, Promp. Larv.). Sonamed 
from one of its common forms, which was perhaps 
the original.] 

An instrument of punishment formerly in use for 
scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent tradespeople, 
cte., consisting of a chair (sometimes in the form 
of a close-stool), in which the offender was fastened 
and exposed to the jeers of the bystanders, or con- 
veyed to a pond or river and ducked. 

For full account of its history, see Dr. T. N. Brushfield’s 
Obsolete Punishments, 11. The Cucking Stool,in Frul. of 
Archit., Archzol., & IMHist, Soc. af Chester, vi, 203(1857-9'. 

[215-70 in Borlase //ist. Cornwall |. 303 (trans/.) Brawl- 
ing women. .undergo the punishment of the ‘Coking Stole’.} 
€1308 Sat, /'eople Kildare too in E. EL 1. (1862) 155 
Brewesters.. bep i-war of be coking-stole, pe lak is dep and 
hori. ¢ 1325 Poem Times Edw. 11, 477 in Pel. Songs (Cam- 
den) 345 The pilory and the cucking-stol beth i-mad for noht. 
rsri-2 Act 3//en. VI{1,c.68§ 1 Yo be sett upon the pillorie 
or the Cukkyngstole Man or Woman as the case shall re- 
quyre. 1534 in Boys Coll. Hist. Sandivich 684 (‘Two women} 
to be placed in the coqueen stool, and dees to the chin, 
1577 Harrison England u. xi.(2877 1.228 Scolds are ducked 


upon cuckingstooles in the water. 1633 in Rushw. //isé. 
Co/l, (1722) WII. uu. 11. App. 57 She was committed .. 
to be duck’d in a Cucking-Stool at Holborn-Dike. a 1680 
Butter Kem, (1759) 1. 217 When Pudding-Wives were 
launcht in cockquean Stools For falling foul on Oyster- 
women’s Schools, 1769 BLACKSTONE Commt. IV. 169. She 
..Shall.. be placed in a certain engine of correction 
called the trebucket, castigatory, or cucking stool .. now it 
is frequently corrupted into ducking stool. 1825 Scotr 
Setrothed ix, Beware the cucking-stool. 


Cuckle, dial. var. of CocKLE sé.! 


Cuckle w., obs. variant of Cocker v.35 

ax6sa Brome Lug. Moor 1. iii. Wks. 1873 11.16 Ile so 
restore thee ‘gain with Cawdels and Cock-broths, So cuckle 
the up to-morrow. : 

Cuckle, cuckling, dial. vars. of CAcKLF, etc. 

1715 tr. D'Anot’s Wks, 501 Peacocks .. their Cuckling 
might be heard two Leagues off. 1884 Cheshire Gloss. 
s.v., A hen is said to cuckle when she tells us she has laid 
an egg. 

Cuckle-stool, cockle-stool, corruption of 
CUCKING-STOOL, 

1sg2z in Corporation Acc. Congleton (Brushfield in ¥rx7. 
Chester Arch, Soc. 1861 vt.221) Paid for amending the Cockle- 
stool. 1698 /ér¢. Paid for mending the Cocklinrg stool. 
1653 (bid. 224 Paid..for repairing the Cuckle-stool. 

+Cucknel. O¢s. rare—'. [Cf CockyeL.] 
The Titling, Anthus Pralensis. 

1655 Mouret & Bennet /ealth’s /inprov. (1746) 191 The 
Titling, Cucknel, or unfortunate Nurse (for the Cuckow 
ever lays her Egg in the Titling s Nest). 

Cuckolane, obs. var. CocKALANE 1, a lampoon. 

Cuckold (kakald), 54.1 Forms: 3 cukeweld, 
4-5 coke-, 4 koke-, cocke-, couke-, kukwold(e, 
5 cok-, cukewalde, 5-6 cok-, cocold.e, 6 cock-, 
coke-, cowck-, cuckold(e, cucquold, cuckould, 
(cockhole, cookcold), 6-7 cuckhold, (7 ccock- 
ould, cucculd, cuckhole, cuckot), 6- cuckold. 
[ME. cekeweld, cokewold | 3 syllables), adaptation 
of an OF. word which appears in 1463 as cucuault, 
pointing toan earlier *euczald, f. OF. cnc cuckoo 
(in 15-17. cocez, 16-17th c. coucou, cuckoo and 
cuckold; mod.F. coucou cuckoo, cocu cuckold, 
also, dialectally, cuckoo), with the appellative and 
pejorative suffix -ald, -auld, -ault, -aud=It. -ahlo, 
f. Ger, -wald: see Diez, Gramm, Lang. Rom. 
(1874) IE. 346. (The Sw. dial. Auéhuvadll is from 
F. ; mod. Icel. Ao44ad/ fiom English.) 

Another OF. synonym was coucnol, cougurol, with dimin. 
ending, app. from Prov.: cf. OPr. coguiol, mod. Pr. cau- 
guieu, couguien, couguou, cuckoo and cuckold. The 
current F. equivalent is the simple form cocu. The origin 
of thesense zs supposed to be found in the cuckoo’s habit 
of laying its egg in another bird's nest; in Ger., gauch and 
kuckuk, and in Pr., cogotz, were applied to the adulterer as 
wellas the husband of the adulteress, and Littré cites au 
assertion of the same donble uve in French; in English, 
where cuckold has never heen the name of the bird, we do 
not find it applied to the adulterer } 

1. A derisive name for the husband of an un- 
faithful wife. 

axaso Owl & Night. 1544 Heo nah iweld, heo hine 
makie cukeweld. 1362 Lanou. /’. /'. A. iv. 240 Hose wilnep 
hire to wyue.. Bote he beo A Cokewold I-kore, cut of bope 
myn Eres. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Miller's Prod. 44 leue brother 
Osewold, Who hath no wyf, he is no Cokewold [v. 7. couke- 


CUCKOLDLY. 


kukwold], cxrgas doc. in Wr.-Wilcker 651/29 ¢/se ninarius, 
cokwalde. c¢rqgo Gesta Nom, xcii. 422 (Add, MS.) ‘Thy 
false mouke hathe a-way my wife, and made me a Ccke- 
wolde. 1483 Ca/h. Angi. 85 To ntake Cukewalde (A. Cwk- 
Walde], curucare, 1862 J. Invwoo Prov, & Efigr. (1867) 
205 Is thy husband a cockuld. 1590 Srensea /. QO. a. x. 
11 Without regard. .of lumslLand old, Whoin she hath vow'd 
to dub a fayre cuequold. 1650 Wetvon Crt, Fas. /, 2tx 
IIce was ..a Cuckuld, having a very preity wench to his 
Wife. 1728 Younc Love Fame i. Wks. (27 7)82 Aud the 
brib’d cuckold... glories in his gilded horn. 1845 Forp 
Handlthk. Spain. 46 The Spanneds in the tiateenth century 
mounted obrepining cuckulds..on asses. 
b. alt rb. 

1918 Lavy M. W. Mosxracur Lefé. Wiii. H.93 A beaten 
wife and cuckold swain Had jointly cursed the marriage 
chain. 1789 Buuns ‘OA, Willie brewed’, Who first shall 
rise to pang awa A cuckold coward locn is he. 

2. A Look-naine of the American cow-bird, 
Molothrus ater, a member of a genus of lirds 
whieh, like the cuckoo, lay their eggs in other 
Lirds’ nests. (Century Dict. 

3. Short for Cuckold-fish: see 4. 

4. Comb. + Cuckold-fish, a fish with horn-like 
projections, prob, the cow-fish (Ostracion guadit- 
cone); + cuckold-fly (see quot.); cuckold- 
maker, ‘one that makes a practice of conupting 
wives’ (J.); so cuckold-making; + cuckold’s 
chorister, the cuckoo; + Cuckold’s haven, 
point, a point on the Thames, below Greenwich ; 
formerly nsed allusivcly ; +cuckoldskire (Asmo- 
vous) cuckoldom; + cuckold’s-increase, a West 
Indian leguminous plant, Migna unguiculata; 
cuckold’s-knot, neck, a knot or loop made in a 
rope by crossing it over itsclf and scizirg or bind. 
ing it togcther witha cord at the point of crossing ; 
+ cuckold’s-row (Aumorous), cuckoldom ; cuck- 
old-tree, an American Acaeia, 4. cornigera. 

1757 B. Martin S/isc. Corr. 11. 544 The Piscis bicornis, 
vulgarly called the *Cuckold-Fish. 1750 G. Ilucnes /ar- 
badoes ae *Cuckold Fly..is of the Beetle kind, of about half 
an inch long, and of a dark-red colour. 1580 Daret Ale. C 
1726 A *cuckould maker, wachus. 1682 SouTHEKNE Loya/ 
Brother w. i, Soldier. And 1 am a cuckold-maker, 1681 
Otway Sottier's Fort. ui. i, A bloody *Cuckold-making 
Scoundrel. 1749 Firtpinc Tom Fones xi. x, Young gentle- 
men who profess the art of Cuckold-making. 1592 Grenne 
Upst. Courtier (2872) 6 When the *Cuckold’s chorister 
began to bewray April-Gentlemen with his never changed 
notes, 1606 Day //e of Gui's(N., A young girle, married to 
an old man, doth {long] to run her husband ashore at 
*Cuckolds haven. ¢ 1537 Thersites in Hazl. Docdsley 1. 424 
All the court of conscience in *Cuckoldshire. 1756 P. Browne 
Jamaica 292 *Cuckold’s-Increase. ‘Whis plant is cultivated 
in all parts of Jamaica, and the pulse generally made use of 
at every gentleman's table. 1847-78 HaLuiweLt, *C uchold's- 
knot, a noose tied so that the ends point lengthways. 1846 
Younc Naut, Dict.,*Cuckold's neck, a knot by which a rope 
is secured to a spar, the two parts cf the rope cressing each 
other and being seized together. 17§7 Poor Avéin N., If 
you are minded for to wed.. Let her be..chaste . Lest if at 
*Cuckolds point you laud, etc. «xso00 Cokwolds Daunce 
197 in Hazl. Z. 2. Poetry 1. 46, 1 may dance in the *cok- 
wold row. 1668 L’Estranxce Vis. Quevedo (2708) 69 Many 
a brave Fellow lives in Cuckold’s-Row. 1875 J. Doxx 
Hortus Cantab, 327 Mimosa cornigera, *Cuckold-tree. 
S. America. : 

+ Curckold, 54.2 Cés. Variant of Cocke. 

1, =Cockre ! 3, the burdock. 

1698 Sir R.Soutuwettin Phil. Trans. XX. 89 What they 
call Cuckold- Burs, which stick on the Cloths. 

=Cock-e 2, the shell-fish. 

178 P, I]. Bruce Afem, xu. 424 Vheir shell-fish are .. 
wilkes, cuckolds, craw-fish, lobsters, crabs. 

Cuckold (kz kald), v. [f. Cuckotp 54.1} 

1. ¢raus. To make a cuckold of; to dishonour 
(a husband) by adultery; said a. of a paramour; 


b. of a wife. 

a 1589 Warner Ab. Eng, vi. xxx, Few will judge, 
I winne, If it shall come in question, that to cockhole [1612 
cuckhole) him were sinne. 1598 Sunaxs. Merry Wit v 
138 3687 Sette Acf. Dryden 89 An insolent Fellow that 
he fears Cuckolds hint. 21754 Fietvixc New Say to Neep 
Wks. 2775 II. 271 It will be believed that I intended to 
cuckold your uncle. 

. 1604 Suaks. Ofh. Iv. i. 211 Ofh. I will chop her inty 
Messes : Cuckold me? /ago. Oh, ‘tis foule in her, r710 
Hearne Cod/ect. (Oaf, Hist. Soc.) III. 20 A Wife who takes 
care to have him cuckol’d every day. 1822 T. T’avtor 
Apuleius 194 We heard a pleasant narration about a poor 
man being cuckolded by his wife. 

+2. fg. To cheat, trick. Ods. 

1644 7 Creverann Char. Lond. Diurn. 5 This is . hee, 
that Cuckolds the Generall in h s Commission ; for he stalkes 
with Essex, and shoots nnder his belly. 

+ Curckoldage. O65. wonce-wil. 
The position of a cuckold, enckoldom. 

1676 Wyenertty Platn-Dealser Vip. Ded., How many old 
Dotards {have you preserved] from cuckoldage. 

+ Cuckoldize, v7. Ols. rare. (f. Cuckoxn sé.! 
+-IZE.) frans. To make a cuckold. 

168: Drvoen lds. & ofchit. 1. 339 Can dry bones live, 
or skeletons produce The vital warmth of cucholdizing 
Juice? 

+Cuwckoldly, a. Ofs. [f. as prec. + -Ly!.) 
Having the character or qualities of a cuckold ; 
often a mere term of reviling or abuse. 

2594 Greene Looking Gass (1598! Mija, Nay, sir, he was 
a enckoldly divell, for hee had hormnes on hts head. 1598 
Snaks. Jerry Won. ii. 282 Hang him povre Cuckoldly 
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knaue). 1698 Vansrucn Prov. Wife v. ii, You cuckoldly 
drunken sot you! 1709 Brit. Apollo 11. 3/2 My Cuckoldly 
Jacket. «1734 Nortu Lives I11.66 Was it not a cuckoldly 
world from the beginning ; and shall it not be so still? 

Cuckoldom (kz keldem). [f. as prec. + -poM.] 

1, The state or position of a cuckold. 

1678 Dryven Limberham v. i, He takes Pains enough 
o’conscience for his Cuckoldom; and, by my Troth, has 
earn’dit fairly. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 27.2/2 Horns sbould 
be. the Badge of Cuckholdom. 1813 Axasminer 22 Feb. 
123/2 Cuckoldom has been a good joke from time imme- 
morial. 

+2. =CuckoLpry 1. Ods. 

1680 Drvpen Sfax. Friar (J.', She is thinking on nothing 
but her colonel, and conspiring cuckoldom against me. 
1711 Appison Sect. No. 16 P3 It is not my Design to be 
a Publisher of Intrigues and Cuckoldoms. 1756-82 J. 
Warton Ess. Pope (1782) 1. v. 282 To recommend cuckol- 
dom, and palliate adultery, is their usual intent. 


Cuckoldry (kz kealdri). [f. as prec. + -Ry.] 

1, The dishonouring of a husband by adultery 
with or on the part of his wife. 

1529 S. Fisn Supplic. Beggars 6 That cuckoldrie and 
baudrie shulde reigne ouer all emong your subiectes. 1603 
Fiorio Afontaigue 11. xii. (1632) 2908 Cuckoldries.. procured 
by the Gods against seely mortall men. 1679 in Maidment 
Sc. Pasguils (1868) 248 Let websters preach, and ladies 
teach The art of cuckoldrie. 1825 Lams Edia, Pop. Fallacies, 
How would certain topics, as aldermanity, cuckoldry, have 
sounded to a Terentian auditory? 

+2. A company of cuckolds. Oés. 

1538 Bate Thre Lawes 228 By the masse, I tbe defye, 
With thy whole cuckoldrye. 

+3. The position of a cuckold; cuckoldom. Oés. 

161z Pasguils Night-Cap (1877) 117 To shew tbat hornes 
belong to Cuckoldrie. 1685 Cotton tr. AZontaigne 1. 484, 
I know some who consentingly have acquired both profit 
and advancement from cuckoldry. 

[f. as 


Cuckoldy (kz koldi), @. Oés. or arch, 
prec. +-Y.] =CuCKOLDLY. 

1618 Fietp Arends for Ladies u. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XI. 110 If it had been somebody else, I would have called 
him cuckoldy slave. 1673 SHaDweLL Efsom Wells wv, I'll 
tear your eyes out..you cuckoldy villain! 1823 Scotr 
Peveril vi, 1 warrant. .that the cuckoldy Roundhead ate 
enough of our fat beef yesterday. 1826 — Woodst. i, 
Blessed by the old cuckoldy priest of Godstow. 1829 
Lams Left, 27 Feb., No lighter texture than their steel did 
the cuckoldy blacksmith frame to catch Mrs. Vulcan and 
the Captain in. 

Cuckoo (ku'k#),5d. Forms: 3 euceu, 4 coccou, 
cockou, 4-5 cukkow, cokkow, (5 cocow, co-, 
kockowe, cucko, cauko, kukkowe, 5-6 cuck- 
owe, 6 cocowe, cokowe, -oue, koko, kookoo, 
cokow, coockow; Sc. gukkow, gukgo, guk-guk; 
6-7 cuckoe, 7 cukcow, cockow, (cocoe), 5-9 
cuckow, 7- cuckoo. [Identical with F. coucoz 
(12=15th c. cc, imitating the cry of the bird. 

The OE. name was séac, rare ME. 3eke, cognate with Ger. 
rauch, ON, gaukr, whence Sc. and north Eng. Gowk. 
In many languages a tendency has been shown from time 
to time to abardon inherited forms of this bird's name, 
which, even though originally echoic, have under the opera- 
tion of phonetic changes gradually ceased to be so, in order 
to go back anew to the call of the bird. Thus, since the 
15th c. gauch has in Ger. been superseded by kuckuk, 
from LG. kukuk, MDu. cucte, Du. koekoek, a form founded 
upon the call ; and this in some Ger. dialects has given way 
to the entirely imitative Auku, guckgn, gtighku, kuckh (see 
Grimm). Cf. Gr. xé«xvé, cuckoo, beside xoéxxv the call; 
med.Gr. xovxos, mod.Gr. xotxo the bird. The L. was 
cucndlus (cf. Skr. kékilas) and cucnlus, whence It. cucz*lo, 
Pr. cogud; also in late L. (and ? Plautus) cucus, whence Sp., 
Pg., and It. dial. czco. The Fr. cucu, coucou was not the 
representative of any L.form, but taken anew from the call 
of tbe bird itself; ME czccz might also be directly echoic, 
but being found only after the Norman conquest, it was prob. 
influenced by French example, though the annual lessons 
given by the bird have prevented the phonetic changes 
which the word would normally have undergone. In Scotch 
the stress is as in OF. on the second syllable (kk), With 
the 16th c. Sc. forms in guk- cf Bavarian guckx, and various 
early variants of German kuckuk, as guceuc, guckkug, etc.} 

l. A bird, Cuczlus canorus, well known by the 
call of the male during mating time, of which the 
name is animitation. Czckoo's note ( fig.): repe- 
tition of the same words. 

It is a migratory bird, arriving in the British Islands in 
April, and hence welcomed as the ‘harbinger of spring’; 
it does not hatch its own offspring, but deposits its eggs in 
the nests of small birds, as the hedge-sparrow, water-wag- 
tail, yellow-hammer, and others; to this peculiarity many 
allusions occur: cf. also CuckoLp. 

¢ 1240 Cuckoo Song, Sumer is icumen in..murie sing cuccul 
Cuccu ! cuccu! Wel singes bu cuccu; ne swik pu nauer nu. 
1340 Ayend, 22 Pe yelpere is be cockou bet ne kan na3t 
zinge bote of him-zelue. ¢1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foules 358 
Ther was .. the cokkow [zv.7. cucko, cuckow, kukkowe, 
cuccow] most onkynde. 14.. Nominee in Wr.-Wilcker 702 
Hic cuculus, cauko. ¢147§ Pict. Voc. ibid. 762 A cocow. 
1513 Douctas 4xeis xu. Prol. 241 The gukgo [1553 guk- 
kow] galis, and so quytteris the quaill. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1, Wks. 132/1 No more meruailous is a koko than a cock. 
1594 SPENSER Amorctti xix, The merry Cuckow, messenger 
of Spring. 1605 Snaxs. Leart.iv.235 You know Nunckle, 
the HNedge-Sparrow fed the Cuckoo so Jong, that it’s had it 
head bit off hy it young. 1649 Buirur Ang. Jimprov, Impr, 
li. (1653) rg _He..may as well make a hedge to keep in the 
Cuckow. 1728 46 Titomson Sgring 578 From the first note 
the hollow cuckoo sings, The Eviohont of Spring. 1749 
Wescey in Wks, 1872 X. 28 Sir, 1 must come in again with 
uy cuckoo's note,—The proof! Where is the proof! 1804 

orpsw. To the Cuckoo i, O Cuckoo! shall I call thee 


Bird, Or but a wandering Voice? 1841-44 L:mMERSON /'ss., 
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Over-Soud Wks. (Bohn) I. 111 Yonder masterful cuckoo 
Crowds every egg out of the nest..except its own. : 

b. The family name of the Cucudide, of which 
the common cuckoo is the type; the various genera 
and species are known as crested cuckoo, lark- 
heeled, spur-heeled, or pheasant cuckoo, etc.; also 
the tree, yellor-billed, and hook-billed cuckoos, 
ground cuckoos, and gregarious cuckoos, American 
types of the family. 

19797 P. WakEFIELD J/extal Improv. (1801) I. 115 It is 
a species of cuckow, 1813 Binciey Zoo/. 11. 118 The different 
species of cuckoos are scattered through the four quarters 
of the globe. 1837 Swainson in Penny Cycl, VIII. 207/1, 
I have no doubt that the great length of tail possessed by 
nearly all the cuckoos is give to them as a sort of balance. 
1861 SwinHoE XV. China Camp, 16 You hear the soft notes 
of the striated cuckoo, ek: ; 

2. The note of the bird, or an imitation of it. 

c1240 [see 1]. 1562 J. HEywoop Prov. & Efpigr. (1867) 216 
In Apryll the Koocoo can syng hir song by rote. .At fyrst, 
kooco, kooco, syng styll can she do. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 
39 The titlene followit the goilk, ande gart hyr sing guk guk. 
1888 Suaxs. LZ. LZ. L.v. il. 911 Cuckow, Cuckow : O word 
of feare, Vnpleasing to a married eare. 1856 CaPern Poems 
(ed. 2) 92 Cuckoo, cuckoo, singing mellow, Ever when the 
fields are yellow. 

3. Applied to a person ; esf. in reference to the 
bird’s monotonous call, or its habit of laying its 
eggs in the nests of other birds; also = fool, 
‘gowk’, 

1581 J. Bett Haddon's Answ. Osor. 59 b, This lesson you 
learned of your Cowled Coockowes, to braule alwayes with 
bare names. 1596 Suaks. 1 fen, /1’, 1. iv. 387 A Horse- 
backe (ye Cuckoe), but a foot hee will not budge a foot. 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. ui. in Bullen O. PZ 1V, An 
excellent Cuckoo, hee keepes his note in winter, 1612 
Pasquils Night-Cap (1877) 75 What Cuckoe laid this egge 
within your nest. 1823 Scott Peveril xxiii, Tbe cuckoo 
I travel with..he also has his uses. 1872 O. W. Hotmes 
Poet Breakf,-t. i. 12 We Americans are all cuckoos,—we 
make our homes in the nests of other birds. 

+4. Gardening. See quot.; =F. coucou. Obs. 

1693 Evetyn De La Quint. Compl. Gard. 11.158 We must 
take exact care to pluck all the Cuckows among them, that 
is, those Strawberry plants that blossom much without 
knitting. 

5. (Usually in g/.) The local name of several 
spring flowers, as the Cuckoo-flower Cardamine 
pratensis, the Orchis mascula and O. Morio, the 
common Blue-bell Scz//a szetars, the Ragged Robin, 
etc. Cf. Britten and Holland Plant Names. 

1878 Mrs. H. Woop Pomeroy Ab, (ed. 3) 56 The long, 
deep-pink flowers that children call cookoos. 

6. A species of fish; also called czckoo-fish, 
-wrasse. local. 

1848 C. A. Jouns Iliveek at Lizard 230 One species 
[Labrus variegatus]..is called by tbe fishermen a cuckoo, 
and is probably the ‘striped wrasse’ of autbors. 

7. =F. coucow, a small coach running from 
Paris to the suburbs. 

1821 W. IrviING in Life & Lett, (1864) II. ii. 46 Took a place 
in a cuckoo to St. Cloud. 

8. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the cuckoo. 

1627 P. FretcHer Locusts 1. xxxiv, There layd they 
cuckoe eggs, and hatch’t their brood unblest. 1742 YounG 
Nt. Th, it. 375 The cuckow-seasons sing The same dull 
note to such as nothing prize. 1802 BincLey Axion. Biog. 
(1813) II. 118 Of the Cuckoo tribe in general. 

b. Resembling, or suggestive of, the cuckoo and 
its uniformly repeated call. 

16s0 T. BlayLey] Worcester’s Apoph. 78 Not a little angry 
with this Redmans cukcow play. 1797 Mrs. A. M, Bennetr 
Beggar Girl (1813) [1]. 159 The hundred thousand rix- 
dollars were the cuckoo song with Christiana. 1831 Capr. 
Berkecey in Ho, Com. 5 July, The cuckoo note... of ‘the 
Bill, the whole Bill,and nothing but the Bill”. 1858 Sat. Rev. 
6 Nov. 438/1 The cuckoo cry that party is extinct. 1859 
Hevrs Friends in C. Ser. 1. I. viii. 238 Tired of hearing 
this cuckoo exclamation. 

9. Comb., as cuckoo-bird; cuckoo-like adj. and 
adv.; cuckoo-ale, ‘ ale drunk out of doors to wel- 
come the cuckoo’s return’ (Halliwell); cuckoo- 
ball, ‘a light ball made of party-coloured rags, 
for young children’ (Forby) ; cuckoo-bee, a genus 
of bees which deposit their eggs in the nests of 
other bees; +cuckoo-bone, the coccyx; cuc- 
koo\’s)bread, the Wood-sorrel ; also the Lady’s 
Smock ; cuckoo-dove, a genus of doves of the 
East Indies and Australia ; cuckoo-feeder, a form 
of feeder in the bellows of an organ; cuckoo-fish, 
see 6 above; also the boar-fish; cuckoo(’s)fool, 
maid(en, mate, the Wryneck, which arrives at or 
about the same timc as the cuckoo ; cuckoo-froth, 
= Cuckovu-spit 2; cuckoo-gilliflower,the Ragged 
Robin, Zychnzs Flos-cuculi; euckoo-grass, the 
Ficld-Rush, Lesu/a campestris, flowering in 
spring ; cuckoo gurnard, a fish, 77vig/a cuculus, 
which emits a sound resembling the cuckoo’s call 


when taken out of the water; cuckoo-lamb, a | 


lamb born between April and Junc; cuckoo(’s)- 
maid, mate =cuckoo-fool; -maid, in Hereford, 
the Red-backed Shrike; cuckoo-orchis, Ovchis 
mascula; cackoo-point = CUCKOo-PINT; cuckoo- 
ray, a fish, a species of ray; cuckoo’s-eye, 
Geranium Robertianunt and Veronica cham@dryo; 
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cuckoo(’s)shoe, Dog Violet; cuckoo-shell, a 
local name of the whelk; cuckoo-shrike, the Cater- 
pillar-catcher; + cuckoo-spell, name suggested by 
Puttenham for the rhetorical figure Afizeuxis ; 


cuckoo-wrasse, see 6 above. 

1839 Topp Cycl. Anat. 11.930/2 In the *cuckoo-bee. . there 
are..four imperfectly developed spines. 1598 SHaxs. AZerry 
HW, u. i. 127 Ere sommer comes, or *Cuckoo-birds do sing, 
1668 Cucrerrer & Corr Barthol. Anat, w. xv. 351 Os 
Coccygis the *Cockow-bone, so called from the shape it 
hath of a Cuckows-bill. 1516 Gt. Herbal |. (1529) C vj b, 
Alleluya is an herbe called *cuckowes brede. 1578 LyTEe 
Dodoevs 1. xl. 58 The leaues of Cuckowbread, sower Try- 
foly, or Alleluya. 1776 Witnerine Srit. Plants (1796) Il. 
431 Yellow-flowered Cuckowbread. 1661 Lovett //is¢. 
Anim. & Min, Introd., The Mullet, swallow fisb, *cuckow- 
fish, 1872 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club V1. 386 *Cuckoo-froth, 
which is secreted by the little frogskip insect. 1§78 Lyte 
Dodoens i. vii. 157 It is called.. Wilde Williams, Marshe 
gillofers, and *Cockow gillofers. 1749 W. Ettis Shepherd's 
Guide 73 All lambs yeaned in April or May are called with 
us, in Hertfordsire, the *cuckoo lambs, because they fall in 
cuckoo time. 1570 B, Gooce Pop. Kingd. 1. 40 Or 
*coocoolike continually, one kinde of musique sing. 1601 
Bp. W. Bartow Defence 95 This Cuckow.like Palinodie of 
Councels, Doctours, and Church. 1832 G. Downes Left. 
Cont. Countries 1, 183 He had two English words, ‘ very 
good ! very good! ’ which, cuckoo-like, he was constantly 
reiterating. 1865 Cornhk. Mag. July 36 In tbe North the 
wryneck is called the *‘cuckoo-maiden ’, because its song 
foretells the cuckoo’s approach. 1597 GerarDE /ferbal 
1, xcix. § 6. 159 Called male Foole stones, and *Cuckow 
Orchis. 1877 Quien Puck xxi. 234 The sunny azure of tbe 
little *cuckoo’s-eye flowers. 1589 Putrennam Ang. Poesie 
i. xix. (Arb.) 211 We might very properly, in our vulgar 
and for pleasure call him the *cuckowspell. 1865 J. C. 
Witcocks Sea Fisherman (1875) 122 The Cook or *Cuckoo- 
Wrasse, of which the blue marks are very beautiful. 

Cuckoo (kuk#), v. [f. prec.] 

1. zztr. To utter the call of the cuckoo, or an 
imitation of it. 

1620 Rowtanps Vt. Raven 4 Nor with your hopping cage 
birds sing, Nor cuckow it about the spring. 1656 W. D. tr. 
Comenius’ Gate Lat. Uni. § 142. 43 The Cuckoe which 
bewrayeth herself by cuckoing. 1879 Barinc-GouLp Ger- 
many 11, 310 Clocks..some that strike, some that cuckoo. 

2. trans. To repeat incessantly and without 
variation. 

1648 Cuckows Nest in Harl. Alisc. 1745 V. 552 These 
always..cuckow forth one Tune, No King, no King, 1822 
Blackw. Mag. X11. 633 He cuckooed the old song of 
reduction, 1857 E., Fitzceratp Left. (1889) I. 251 Their 
Religion and Philosophy..always seems to me cuckooed 
over like a borrowed thing. 

3. To push out from the nest like a cuckoo. 

1870 W. Tuornsury Jour Eng. 1. i. 19 The government 
had an eye on him, and soon cuckooed him out by passing 
a bill to prevent clergymen being representatives in parlia- 
ment. 

Cuckoo-bud. A name of some plant. 

Shakspere has been variously supposed to refer to tbe 
buttercup, marsh-marigold, and cowslip; Clare perhaps 
meant an Orchis, or the Cuckoo-pint in bud. 

1588 Suaks. L. L. L.v.ii.go6 When Dasies pied, and Violets 
blew, And Cuckow-buds of yellow hew : And Ladie-smockes 
all siluer white, Do paint the Medowes with delight. 1821 
Crare Vill. Aliustr. 1. 137 "Neath the weaving thorn, 
Where the pouch’d-lipp’d cuckoo-bud From its snug retreat 
wastorn, /é7d, I]. 133 Full many a blue-bell flower and 
cuckoo-hud. 

Cuckoo-clock. A clock in which the hours 
are announced by an imitation of the call of the 
cuckoo produced by mechanism. 

1789 Cowrer Left. 5 June, You must buy for me..a 
cuckoo clock. 1862 Kinestey IVater Bad. ii, A cuckoo 
clock in the corner, which began shouting as soon as Tom 
appeared. 

Cu'ckoo-flow:er. A name given to various 
wild flowers which are in bloom when the cuckoo 
is heard. a. The Lady’s Smock, Cardamine 


pratensis, a cruciferous plant common in meadows. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens v. 1x. 625 Called. .in Englishe, the lesser 
Watercresse, and Coccow flowers. 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) I. 40 Scurvy-grass .. resembles the English Cuckoo 
flower, or lady's smock. 1833 ‘I'—ENNYSON Poems 38 Each 
quaintly- folded cuckoopint And silver-paly cuckoo flower, 

b. The Ragged Robin, Lychnis Flos-cucult. 

1629 Parkinson Paradisi in Sole xxxviii. 256 Some call 
them in English Crowflowers, and Cuckowe flowers, and 
some call the double hereof, The Faire Maide of France. 
1777 Licutroor Flora Scot. 1. 239 Meadcw Pinks, Wild 
Wiliams Cuckow Flower, or Ragged Robbins. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. Pl. 1. 227. : 

e. Also applied locally to Orchis mascula and 
0. Morio; Red Campion, Lychnis diurna; Greater 
Stitchwort, Stel/laria Holostea ; the Cuckoo-pint ; 
Wood Sorrel; Wild Hyacinth, and others. See 
Britten and Holland Plant Names. 

1605 Suaks. Leary 1v. iv. 4 With Hardokes, Hemlocke, 
Nettles, Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes 
that grow In our sustaining Corne. 1802 Worpsw. Fore- 
sight, Here are daisies .. Pansies, and the cuckoo-flower. 
1820 CLARE Aural Life (ed. 3) 208 Where peep the gaping, 
speckled cuckoo-flowers. 1865 Cornh. Alag. July 34 The 
orchis is his ‘ cuckoo-flower,’ because it blossoms when the 
cuckoo is first heard. ; , ; 

Cu'ckoo-fly. A name given to various species 
of hymenopterous insects belonging to the /chzez- 
monide and Chrysidide, which deposit their eggs 
in the larvee or the nests of other insects. 

1868 Woop Homes without H. xxv. 481 Then there are 
the Cuckoo Flies.. which are parasitic, feeding on the 
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larvae of other insects. 1889 E. A. Ormerop /ajur, /n- 
sects (1890) 126 Hop Cuckoo Fly is sometimes very trouble- 
some in Hop-gardens, 

Cu‘ckooish, ¢. [Sce -1sH.] Cuckoo-like. 

1605 Cuarman Alf Fools i. i, Now, sir, for these 
cuckooish songs of yours, of cuckolds, horns, grafting, and 
such-like. . 

Cuckoo-pint (kukzpi:nt). [Shortened from 
next.] The wild or common Arum, 4. maculatum, 
or Wake-robin. 

1551 Turner /ferba/ 1. (1568) D vjb, Coccowpynt called 
also in Englyshe rampe or Aron, 1656 RipGLey /?ract. 
Physick 299 Root of Cuckoe-pint, half a dram. 1762 
-B. Stituincrreet Econ. Nature Misc. Tracts 76 There is a 
kind of cuckow-pint in New-France, that if you break a 
branch of it, will afford you a pint of excellent water. 1874 
T. Harpy A/adding Crowd 1, 239 The odd cuckoo-pint— 
like an apoplectic saint in a niche of malachite. 

+Cu'ckoo-pi:ntle. 0ds. [Named from the 
form of the spadix.] = prec. 

cso Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588 Yarus, cokkupyntel, 
calvysfote. 1597 Gerarpe //erbals. Ixv. (1598) 90 Wake 
Robin or Aron.. Plinies cowkowpintle. 1635 Brome 
Sparagus Garden w. xi. Wks. 1873 III. 174 S'daggers 
three pound for a few Cuckoe pintles. 1682 //7s¢. Chocolate 
in Hart. Mise. 1. 534 They would have thrown away their 
wake-robins and their cuckow- pointles. 

Cuckoo’s meat, cuckoo-meat. Wood- 
sorrel, O.ralis Acetosella, which flowers at the time 
the cuckoo is heard ; also called gowk’s-meat. 

1516 Gt. //erba? Contents ch. 1, Alleluya, wood sorell or 
cocowes meate. 1538 Turner Lébelius Cuckowes meat, 
Oxys. 1578 Lyte Dodvens ww. xliii. 503 This herbe is called 
in... Enghsh Wood-sorel.. Cockowes meate. 1853 G. 
Jounston Nat. //ist. &. Bord. 50. 1860 H. Marryat 
Jutland 1. v. 74 The forest is carpeted with the green 
trefoil leaves of the ‘gtdgemad’ or cuckoo’s meat. 

b. Locally applied, in error, to Robert’s Gera- 
nium, G. Robertianum; Greater Stitchwort, Ste/- 
laria Holostea ; and Sour Dock, Rumex Acetosella. 

+ Cuc‘koo-spi:t!. Os. [f. Sprr, a slender 
bar.] = CUcKoo-P1nT. 

c 1450 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 21 Barba aaron. .cokkowe- 
spitte. 1587 Mascitt Govt, Cattle (1627) 267 With the 
iuyce of cuckospit, and salt, and stubwort mixt, and rub it 
therewith. ‘ 

Cu‘ckoo-spi:t 2. [f. Spit, expectoration; the 
popular belief being that the matter was spit ont 
by the cuckoo; cf. Germ. suckuhspetchel, Du. 
hoekoeksspog, etc.) 

1. A frothy secretion exuded by certain insects, 
in which their larvze lie enveloped on the leaves, 
axils, ete. of plants; the insect chiefly producing it 
in Great Britain is the Frog-hopper, Aphrophora 
spumaris, or cuckoo-spit insect. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courter (1871) 7 Loyal lauender.. 
full of Cuckoo spits. 1753 Cuampers Cyct. Supp., Froth 
spit, or cuckow spit..very common in the spring, and first 
months of the suminer, on the leaves of certain plants. 
1857 Livincstone J'rav. xxi. 415 While still in the pupa 
state it is called cuckvo-spit, from the mass of froth in which 
it envelopes itself. 

2. Applied loeally to the Lady’s Smock, etc. 

1876 Frul. Hortic. 4 May 355 (in Britten & Holl.) In the 
north of England the plant is known only by the name of 
cuckoo-soit..no doubt, from the fact of almost every fiower- 
stem having deposited upon it a frothy patch .. in which is 
enveloped a pale green insect. 

Cu'ckoo-spi:ttle. =prec. (sense 1). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. iii. 237 It..is..delivered 
by many, tbat Cicades are bred out of Cuccow spittle or 
Woodseare. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 28 That spumeous 
froth or dew which here in tbe North we call Cuckow- 
Spittle, and, in the South, Woodsear. 1884 A/ehalah xiii. 
185 Ifon a May morning you rub your eyes with cuckoo 
spittle, you see the fairies. 

+Cu'ckquean, s/. Ols. Forms: 6 cook-, 6-7 
cock-, cuc-, 7 cuck/e- ; also 6 cut-, 7 quot-. [f. 
stem of cuck-old + QUEAN.] A female cuckold. 

1562 J. Hevwoop Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 62 Ye make hira 
cookqueane. 1565 GoLpinc Ozid’s Jet. vi. (1593) 146 
Queene Progne was a cutqueane made by meanes of her. 
1614 Sco. Venus (1876) 39 That hast made her a quot-queane 
shamefully. 1615 Heywoop Foure Prentises Wks. 1874 
II. 216 Hee’d make his wifea Cucke-queane. @ 1652 Brome 
City Wit iv. i, To bee made Cuckqueane by such a Cocks- 
combe. 

Hence + Cuckquean 7. /ravs., to make a cuck- 
quean of. 

1592 Warner 440. Eng. vii. xli. (1612) 199 Came I from 
France .. to be Cuckquean‘d heere? @165z Brome J/ad 
Couple 1m.i, You can doe him no wrong .. to cuckold him, 
for assure your selfe hee cuckqueans you. 

Cuckquean-, coqueen-stool: see CrcKineG- 
STOOL. 

Cuck-shaws, var. of KicksHaws, for F. gzed- 
que chose, something ; things unnamed. 

1623 Wepster Devils Law Case 1. i, Cuckshaws, that 
beget Such monsters without fundaments. 

+ Cuck-stool. Ods. Forms: 4-5 cok-, kuk-, 
5 cuc-, 5-6 cuk-, coke-, 5-7 cuck-, cook(e-, 
6-7 cock-, and stule, stole, stool(e, etc. ; also 5 
cuxtole. [See CucKING-STOOL,] 

1. =CuckineG-sToot. 

¥200-15 in Wittaker /Yfist. Richmondshire I. 422 
Faciet meliorem finem quem poterit, vel ibit ad Cucke- 
stolam. ¢1320 Poem ont Times Edw. 11 (Percy Soc.) |xxii, 
The pelery and the cok-stol. ¢1400 Burgh Laws \xiii. in 
Se. Stat, I. 345 Gif scho makis evil ale. .scho sall gif. .viiis. 
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or..be put on pe kukstule, 1423 Leet LA, Coventry (in 
Promp. Parv, 107) Cokestowle made apon Chelsmore grene 
to punysche skolders and chidders, as y® law will. c¢ 1440 
Promp, Parv, 106/2 Cukstole, for tlyterys, or schyderys 
{v.r. cukstolle, cucstool]. 1576 in E. Peacock WIV. Linc. 
Gloss., Euery woman that is a scould shall... be sett vpon 
the cockstoll and be thrise ducked in the water. a@ 1625 
Fretcner Woman's Prize 1.i, We'll ship ‘em out in cuck- 
stools; there they'll sail .. till they discover ‘The happy 
islands of obedience. 1659 in Picton L‘fool Alunic. Kec. 
peep) I. 229 That a new Cooke Stoole bee made. 1768-9 
in Kelly anc. Rec, Letcester 48 Paid Mr. Elliott for a 
Cuckstool, by order of Hall £2. (1884 Hottanp Cheshire 
Gan A street in Macclesfield is called Cuckstool Pit 

ill. 

“| 2. Erroneously takeu for the pillory. 

1722-30 Ramsay Fables, Twa Cut-purses, The tane. .clam 
the high cookstool, And put his head and baith his hands 
Through holes where the ill-doer stands. 

Cucquean, var. of CuckQuEAN Obs. 

+ Cu'cubate, v. Obs.-° [f. L. cticubdre, in same 
sense. ] 

1623 Cockeram, Cucudbate, to cry like an Owle. 
Brount Glossogr. 

Cucube, torm of CuBEB. Ods. 

Cuculiform, ¢. rare. [ad. mod.L. cucili- 
Sormis, f. L. cuctilus cuckoo: see -FoRM.} Cuckoo- 
like in form or structure; applied to a large divi- 
sion of picarian birds, called by Huxley Coccy,go- 
morphe. 

Cuculine, «. [ad. mod. Zool. L. cucilinus, 
{, cuctilus cuckoo.) Pertaining or related to the 
cuckoo ; applied to a group of birds related to the 
cuckoos ; also to the cuckoo-becs. 

Cucullate kiwkvle't, kivkyleit), a. Bot. and 
Zool. [ad. late L. cucullatus, f. cucullus hood: 
see -ATE2 2.] Hooded; shaped like a hood or 
cowl, 

1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi. 407 The nectary or 
horn is cucul[lJate or cowl-shaped. 1845 Linpiey Sc/t. 
Bot. v. (1858) 53 Petals distinct, cucullate, or convolute. 

Hence Cu'eullately az. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 413 Fronds cucullately infolded 
with one another at base. 

Cucullated (kiwkzle'téd), pf/. a. 
+-ED.] 

1. Cowled, hooded. 

1737 Ozet. Rabelars IV. 239 Cucullated Gentry. 1860 
Hook Lives Abps. I, vii. 369 He returned a monk, cucul- 
lated, as it was called. 

2. Zool.and Bot. Covered as with a hood or cowl; 
cowl-shaped ; cucullate. 

1646S1r T. Browne Psend, Ep.v. ili.236 They are differently 
cucullated or capuched upon the heade and back. 19725 
SLoane Famaica II, 99 The flowers .. small, galericulated, 
or cucullated. 1836 Kirsy & Sp. Entomol. (1828) III. xxxv. 
612 In the cucullated species the wing covers are entirely 
membranous. 

+ Cuculle. ds. 
cweule: ad. L. cucullus hood, cowl.) 
cowl of a monk. 

¢1420 Pallad, on Hush, 1. 1166, Eke lether cotes us to 
were honest is, So thair cuculle aboute oure brolles were. 
1533 SIR S. VauGHAN in Froude Hist. Eng. (1856) II. 188 
‘The clokys & cucullys tbat he sent him out of England. 
1677 Owen Efpigrams Engl, (Nares\, Of Cotta lately made 
amonk. Cotta perplex’d with 's wife a cucule bought. 

Hence + Cuculled a., cowled, hooded. 
¢1550 BALE A. Yohan \Camden) 93 Exyle thys monster 
.. With... His cuculled vermyne that unto all myscbiefe 
wakes. : , 

Cuculliform (kivkvlifgim), a. [f. L. cucud- 
Zus cow] + -ForM.] Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 

1835 Linptey /utrod. Bot. (1848) I. 300 Tbe cuculliform 
pitcher of plants. 

Cucullo: see Cucvuyo. 

Cucumber (kivkvmbo1). Forms: 4-8 cu- 
cumer, 5 cocumber, 6 cocomer, (?7)concummer, 
cocomber, cucumbre, 6-8 coucumber, cow- 
cumber, cowcomber, 7 cowcummer, 6- cu- 
cumber. [In Wyclif’s form cucumer, app. directly 
from L.; in cocomber, cucumber, etc., a. obs. F. 
cocombre (in 13th c. coucombre, now concombre) = 
Pr. cogombre, It. cocomero, early ad. L. cucumer-em 
(nom. cucumis) cucumber. 

The spelling cowenstber prevailed in the 17th and beg. of 
18th ¢.; its associated pronunciation (kdu*kvmba.) was still 
that recognized by Walker; but Smart 1836 says ‘no well 
taught person, except of the old school, now say's cow-cusmber 
.. although any other pronunciation .. would have been 
pedantic some thirty years ago’.] _ 4 

l. A crceping plant, Cucumis sativus (N.O. Cu- 
curbitacee), a native of southern Asia, from ancient 
times cultivatcd for its fruit: see 2. 

1382 Wycuiir Baruch vi. 69 Where cucumeris, ‘hat ben 
bitter herbis, waxen. 1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xvi. 
xliv. (Tollem. MS.) Cucumer .. is an herbe, of whiche 
Isidor spekep. 1551 ‘Turner //erbali. (1568) Mivb, The 
fruyte of the cucumhre is for the most part yelow and long. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. xin. viii. 246 The cow- 
cuinber loveth water. 1630 J. Levett Ord. Bees (1634) 57 
Wormwood, Woad, wilde Cucumers, Mayweed. 1688 
R. Hotme Armonry i. 103/2 (Of] Cowcumber, or Cu- 
cumber, the branch traileth on the ground. 19713 Add. 
Trans, XXVIII. 229 The pace of the Leaves of Cow- 
comber bruised. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 

ed. 4) I. 181 The cucumber is a tender annual, introduced 
into this country in 1573, from the East Indies. 


1656 in 


[f. as prec, 


{In 15th ¢. cxcee, in 17th 
A hood or 


CUCURBIT. 


2. ‘The long fleshy fruit of this plant, commonly 
eaten cut into thin slices) as a cooling salad, and 
when young used for pickling (see GHERKLN). 

c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 275 Of erbis he schal ete fenel.. 
melones, cucumeris. 1535 CovERDALE 2 Aings iv. 2 Then 
went there one in to the felde .. & gathered wylde Cucum- 
bers. 158 N. Licuerienp tr. Castanheda’s Cong. /. Ind. 
61 a, [They] brought to sell many gourds and cowcombers. 
1646 Sir ‘I. Browne send. Jp. vu. i. 339 Resembling ..in 
taste a Melonor Cowcumber. 1697 Drvven Vire. Georg. iv. 
182 Cucumers along the Surface creep, With crooked 
Lodies, and with Bellies deep. 1732 ArsutuNnot Rules of 
Diet 1. 248 The Juice of Cucumbers is too cold for some 
Stomachs. 1860 De.amer A‘fch. Gard. (1861) 115 In 
Isngland the first cucunibers fetch high prices. 

b. Phr. Cool (+ cold) as a cucumber (humorous): 
perfectly ‘cool’ or self-possessed ; showing no 
excitement or disturbance of feeling. 

1732 Gay Poems, New Song on New Simities iii, 1, .cool 
as a cucumber could see The rest of womankind. 1760 
Gray Lett, Wks. 1884 III. 47 It was dry as a stick, hard 
as a stone, and cold as a cucumber. 1838 Dr Quincey 
Greck Lit, Wks. 1890 X. 318 Thucydides .. is as cool as a 
cucumber upon every act of atrocity. 185: D. Jexrotv 
(title), Cool as a Cucumber. 

ce. slang. Used with some obscure reference to 


a tailor. Hence cucumber time, season: see quots. 

a1joo B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cucumbers, Vaylers. 
Cucumber-time, Vaylers Woliday, when they have leave to 
Play, and Cucuinbers are in Season. 1720 Nord. Ball. 
(1891) VII. 471 Here a scratch, there a stitch, And sing 
Cucumber, Cucumber ho! @1777 Foote Sir % Follup in 
Hone £very«day Bk. 11. 848 This cross-legg’d cabbage- 
eating son of acucumber. 1865 /‘af/ A/altG. 4 Sept. 16/2 
‘Tailors could not be expected to earn much money ‘in 
cucuniber season.’ .. ‘ Because when cucumbers are in, the 
gentry are out of town’. : . 

3. Applied to other plants allicd to or in some 
way resembling the common cucumbcr: as Bitter 
Cucumber, the Colocynth, Crtrudlus Colocynthis ; 
Indian Cucumber =cucumber-rool (see 4, ; One- 
seeded, Single-seeded, or Star Cucumber, the 
genus Sicyos; Serpent or Snake Cucumber, 
Trichosanthes colubrina and 7. anguina, also Cu- 
cumts flexuosus (from the appearance of the fruit ; 
Spirting or Squirting Cucumber, “chalinim 
agreste formerly called sWomordica Elaterium.,, 
the fruit of which when ripe separates from the 
stalk, and expels the sceds and pulp with consider- 


able force. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes 32 Cucumis sylvestris.. 
maye be called in englyshe wylde cucummer or leapyng 
cucumer. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xl. 372 Of the wilde 
spirting Cucumbre..This Cucumber is called. .in Englishe 
Wilde Cucumber, or leaping Cucumber. 1811 A. T. 
Tuomson Lond, Disp. (1818) 143 The Pulp of Coloquintida, 
or Bitter Cucumber. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1168 Trichosanthes 
colubrina, the Serpent Cucumber or Viper Gourd, is so 
called from the remarkable snake-like appearance of its 
fruits, which are frequently six or more feet long, and at 
first striped with different shades of green. 

4. attrib. and Comdb., as cucumber-bed, -frame, 
-seed, -slicer, etc.; cucumber-root, (a, the root of 
the cucumber; (4) the plant JJedeola virginica 
(N.O. 7rilliacea), from the taste of its rhizomes ; 
cucumber-shin see quots. 1807, 1549' ; cucum- 
ber-tree, (@. A/agnolia acuminata and other 
American species, the fruits of which resemble 
small cucumbers; (0) Averrhoa Ailrmbt, an East 
Indian tree with an acid fruit resembling a small 
cucumber and used for pickling. 

¢ 1420 Pallad, on Hush. 1. 981 ‘Thi secdes with cocumber 
rootes grounde Lete stepe. 1607 Torsett Four-f. Beasts 
(1673) 202 Three-and-thirty grains of cowcumber seed. 1782 
Cowrer Let. to F. f4ilt 31 Jan., A man .. whose chief 
occupation. .is to walk ten times in a day from the fire-side 
to his cucumber frame and back again. 1806 T. JErreRson 
IVrit, (1830) IV. 63 Can you send me some cones or seeds 
of the cucumber tree? 1807 W. Irvinc Salmag. (1823) 79 
His shins had the true cucumber curve. 1826 Miss Mit- 
rorp Village Ser. 11 (1863) 387 He..made a very decent 
cucumber-bed in mine host’s garden. 1849-52 Topp Cyc. 
Anat. 1V. 1332/1 That peculiar curved form of the bones of 
the leg [in Negroes) which gives rise to what is populey 
designated as the ‘cucumber shin’, 1884 //ealth Exhid, 
Catat. 110/2 Cucumber Slicers. 


Cucumiform kivkizmiffim),a@. rare.—° ff. 
L. cxucumits cucumber + -Forv.] Of the shape of a 


cucumber. 
1860 WorcEsTER cites MAUNDER. 
|}Curcupha. Os. Also cucufa. [med.L.; 


a deriv. or reduplicated form of cufa, cufia Coir. 
In F. cucuphe.| \n old pharmacy: A cap with 
spices quilted in it, worn for certain nervous dis- 
orders of the head. 

1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 173 A Cucupha is common 
for the wounds and contusions of the Head. 1657 TomLin- 
son Kenou's Disp. 209 A convenient cucufa must be adapted 
to the head like a cap. 1665 G. Harvey Advice agst. 
Plague xiv. 20 The brain sbould likewise be shielded with 
a cucupha, or spice cap. 


+ Cucurbit! (kivkzuibit’. Obs. Forms: 4con- 
curbite, cocurbite, -9 cucurbite, 6-y cucurbit. 
(a. I. cucurbite, ad. L. cucurbita a gourd, also a 
cupping-glass, in med. or mod.L., as in F. and 
Eng. (The living F. descendant of late L. curdbita 
is courde, changed in mod.F. to courge, GouRD.)} 


CUCURBIT. 


I. A vessel or retort, originally gourd-shaped, 
used in distillation and other chemical (or alche- 
mical) processes, or for keeping liquids, etc., in; 
forming the lower part of an alembic. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Can. Yeon. Prol. §& T. 241 Cucurbites 
{v. x. concurbites, cocurbites] and Alambikes eek. 1576 
Baker Yewell of Health 8 The same substance closed uppe 
in a Cucurbite or Glasse bodie. 1660 Bovte New Exp. 
Phys. Mech. Digress. 368 To distill Liquors out of. tall 
Cucurbits. 1794 G. Avams Nat. & Exp. Philos. Il, xiii. 22 
The alembic consists of two pieces, a boiler or cucurbit, and 
a covering called a capital or head. 1823 J. Bapcock Dom, 
Amusem, 25 Other substances..are..charred in cylinders 
or cucurbits. 

2. A cupping-glass. 

1541 R. CopLanp Galyen's Terap.2 E iij, The sayd medy- 
cament draweth to it from all the body in y* maner as 
cucurbyte and ventose doth the excrementes and super- 
fluytees, 

3. Comb. as cucurbit-glass. 

1664 Evetyn Aa/. Hort. (1729) 209 Setting the new- 
invented Cucurbit-Glasses of Beer mingled with Honey to 
entice Wasps, Flies, etc. 

Cucurbit2. [mod. ad. L. cucurbita gonrd. 
(In the sense ‘gourd’ L. czevbzta was already adopted 
in OE. in the form cyrfet.)] A cucurbitaceous 


plant; a gourd, 

1866 Treas. Bot. 358 Cucurbitacex..Cucurbits, the Cucum- 
ber and Gourd family. 1880 F. W. Bursince Gard. Suu 
81 We saw a pretty white-flowered cucurbit growing over 
bushes here and there. we 

Cucurbitaceous (kivkd-1bitzifos\, a. Bot. 
[f. mod.L. Cucurbitacer, f. cucurbita: sce -ACEOUS.] 
Belonging to the Natural Order Cuczrbztacee, 
comprising trailing or climbing plants with fleshy 
fruits, as the Gourd, Cucumber, Melon, etc. 

1863 Tu. Ross Humiboldt's Trav. U1. xxvi. 114 This air, 
at once hot and humid. .nourishes those vegetable reservoirs, 
the cucurbitaceous plants. 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. 
Pl. 104 One Cucurbitaceous genus. 

Cucurbital (kivkdabital), a. Aor, ff. L. 
cucurbita gourd + -AL.] Epithet of one of Lind- 
ley’s alliances, including the Czcurbttacex and 
allied natural orders. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 358 Cucurbitacez..A natural order of 
polypetalous and gamopetalous calycifloral dicotyledons, 
characterising Lindley’s cucurbital alliance. 

Cucurbitin (kizkd-abitin). Zool, [ad. L. cz- 
curbilinus pertaining to or like a gourd, f. czczr- 
bita. In F. cucurbitin, -ain.] A name for each 
separated segment or proglottis of a tapeworm, 


from its resemblance to the seed of a gourd. 

(1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. vu. xlix. (1495) 262 Wormes 
tbat ben nourisshed..in the nether grete bowelles hyghte 
Ascarides and Cucurbitini, for they ben lyke to the seedes 
of gourdes.] 1861 Huwme tr. Afoguin-Tandon 1. vu. xiii. 
4co The successive transformations which the 7zz/a cout- 
munis undergoes.. The fourth stage is that of the Cucur- 
bitins, or separated segments, 

Cucurbitine (kik sbitain, -in), z. [See prec. ] 
Gourd-like: applied to a tape-worm : see prec. 

1843 Sin T. Watson Lect. Physic (1871) 11.621 They.. 
have somewhat the appearance of the seeds of cucumbers 
er gourds; and..for that reason, are sometimes called 
cucurbitine worms, 

+ Cucurbitive, a. Ovs. Erroneous f. of prec. 

1757 T. Bircn Hist, Royal Soc. 1V. 138 A barber..who 
for many years past voided pieces of the cucurbitive worm, 

+ Cucurbittel. Oés. rare, =ncxt. 
_ 1605 TimMe Quersit. 1. v. 123 The feces..must be put 
into diuers smal cucurbits..Then again pour into euery 
cucurbittel another spirit of wine. 

+Cucurbitule. Ods. rare. [ad. L. cucur- 
bitula, dim. of cucurbita gourd.) A small cucur- 
bit; a cupping-glass, 

1541 R. Copraxp Calyen's Terap. 2D ij, All those medyca- 
mentes drawe vnto them from all the body lyke vnto the 
cucurbitule, that is to say ventose or boxyng. 

+ Cucuriate, v. Ods.-° [f. L. cécérire.] 

1623 CockEeRaM, Cucuriate, to crow like a Cock. 

| Cucuy, cucuyo (kvkii, kwkd-yo). Also 
§ cucuio, 9 error. cucullo. [Sp. cucuyo, adap- 
tation of a Haitian or other native American 
name.} The West Indian firefly (Pyrophorus 
noctilucaus), an elaterid beetle which emits brilliant 
phosphorescent light fram spots on the body. 

_ 1591 Sy_vesteR Du Bartas 1. v.794 New-Spain’s Cucuio, 
in his forebead brings Two hurning eee two underneath 
his wings. 1647 W. Browne /olexander 1. 97 These little 
Cucnyés. .mingle their living lights with the obscuritie of 
this Dungeon. 1692 Cours, Cucuye, a bird in Hispaniola, 
with eyes under the wings, shining in the night. 1706 

Purtirs fed. Kersey), Cucuyos, a kind of Fly in America, 
which gives such a Lustre in the Night that one may .. 
write and read by the Light of it. 18.. Lypia M. Ciitp 
Fountain of Beauty, The cucullo and the lantern. fly stood 
at her side. 1842 Torrau //xcursions (1863) 60 Launch 
forth like a cucullo into the night. 

Cud kzd),sé. Forms: 1 ewidu, cwudu, cudu, 
2-5 cude, (4-5 kude), 3-5 code, (4-5 kode), 
4-5 cod de, quede, 4-7 cudde, (5-6 kudde), 
4 8 quide, 7 cood, 8-9 da/. quid, 9 ¢a/. queed, 
keed, 4-cud. [OF. cwidu (cweodu, cwudu, cudit) 
nent., gen, cwidues. App. radically identical with 

ONG, chuti, guiti glue, glutinons substance; stem 
kived., cf. Skr, jalu resin; in ablaut relation with 
ON. kudda, Sw. kida resin, ME, Cone 2.) 


1238 


1. The food which a ruminating animal brings 
back into its mouth from its first stomach, and 
chews at leisure. Usually in 70 chew the cud. 

¢1000 /ELFRic Saints’ Lives (Skeat) xxv. 46 Pa clenan 
nytenu be heora cudu ceowad. ¢1z00 OrMiN 1237 & oxe 
chewwebp per he gap Hiss ctide. a1300 Cursor M. 1958 
(Cott.) O beist has clouen fote in tua An chewand cude 
[v. x. code], 3ee ete o paa. 1382 Wrcerir Deut, xiv. 6 All 
beest that in two partis deuydith the clee and chewith code 
[1388 quide]. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 85 Cudde of bestys 
chewynge [1499 cod], xzse1. 1587 MascaL. Govt. Cattle 
(1627) 40 A handfull of the hearbe called Cud-wort, which 
they..conueigh .. into the beasts mouth to swallow, that 
hath lost his quide. 159: SrENSER Virg. Guat 144 The 
whiles his flock their chawed cuds do eate. 1736 Peccr 
Kenticisms, Quid, the cud. 1852 N. HawTuorne Slithe- 
dale Kom, xxiv, They began grazing and chewing their 
cuds. 1880 Atri Gloss.. Keed, cud. 1888 IV. Sonterset 
Word-bk., Queed, cud. Always so pronounced. 

b. fie. To chew the cud: to recall and reficct 
meditatively on things said, done, or suffered; to 
ruminate; see CHEW 7. 4 b. 

2. Any substance used by men to keep in the 
mouth and chew. In OE. Awlt ewidu, cudu, 
mastic. Now a dial. form of Quin (of tobacco). 

cx000 Sax. Leechd. 11.66 Hwit cwudu. /did. 182 Mid 
hwites cwidues duste. 1828 Wesster, Cud..2. A portion 
of tobacco held in the mouth and chewed. 1880 JV. Corz- 
wall Gloss., Cud, a quid of tobacco. ; 

+3. See quots. (? An error: not in Johnson.) 

1706 Puitrips (ed. Kersey), Cud, the inner part of the 
Throat in Beasts. 1721 in Baitey. 1828 Wesster, Cud, 
the inside of the mouth or throat of a beast that chews the 
cud. 

4. Comb., as cud-chewing ppl. a.; + cud-bream 


(see quot.). 

1591 Sy_vesterR De Bartas i. v. 314 The delicate, cnd- 
chewing Golden-eye. 1655 Mouret & Bennet Health's 
Iniprov, (1746) 268 There is a kind of Bream called Scarus 
vuntinaws, which we call a Cud-bream, because his Lips are 


ever wagging like a Cow chawing the Cud. 1800 Hurpis 
Fav. Village 205 The cud-chewing cow, 
+ Cud, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. the sb.] ‘¢rans. To 


chew as cud, ruminate tipon. 

1569 Crowtey Soph. Dr. Watson i. 127 Cudding the holy 
scriptures with a spiritual tooth [transl spiritual? dente 
rutiuans scripturas). 

Cudbear (kzdbée1). Also 8 cut-. [A name 
devised from his own Christian name by Dr. Cuth- 
bert Gordon (who obtained a patent for this 
powder).] 

1. A purple or violet powder, used for dyeing, 
prepared from various species of lichens, esp. 


Lecanora tartarea. 

1771 Phil. Trans. .X1.129 Dutch litmus, orchel, cudbear 
- dye silk and wool of a yellow colour, 1794 Statist. Acc. 
Scot. XII. 113 The cudbear manufacture carried on here 
was begun in 1777. 1870 J. W. Stater Alanual of Colours 
61 Cudbear is used for dyeing ruby and maroon shades, as 
well as a variety of browns. 

2. The lichen Lecanora tartarea. 
* 19766 Ann. Reg. 117 Gathering Scotch Cutbear. 1861 H. 
Macmitian Footnotes fr. Nature 116 The most useful and 
best known of our native dye-lichens is the rock-moss or 
cudbear (Lecanora tartarea). 

Cudde, obs. f. Cop sé.!, Cup. 

Cudde, obs. pa. t. of KyTHE v., to make known. 

Cuddee, obs. form of Cuppy. 

Cuddell, a fish, var. of CUTTLE. 

Cudden (kz‘d'n). Also cuddin(g. 


+1. A bom fool, a dolt. Ods. 

1673 WycHERLEY Gentl. Dancing-Master w.i, Lord! that 
people should be such arrant cuddens | 
Poetry 80 ‘The Fools we may divide into three Classes, viz. 
the Cudden, the Cully and the Fop. ‘The Cudden a Fool 
of God Almighties making. 1700 Dryvpen Fadles, Cymon 
& Iph. 179 ‘Yhe slavering cudden, propped upon his staff. 
1719 1)’'Urrey Pills V. 309 Jack-puddings, for Cuddens. 

2. local. A name for: a. The coal-fish [Gael. 
cudainn]; b. ? The char. 

1791 Ayrsh. Statist. Acc. I11. 589 (Jam.) In both loch 
and river [Doon] there are..cuddings, or charr. 1836 
Varrett Brit. Fishes (1841) 11. 251 Among the Scotch 
islands the Coalfish is called Sillock.. Harbin, Cudden, Sethe 
[ete.]. 1848 Life Normazdy (1863) 1. 283 It was some time 
before I knew that stainloch, grey-fish, seath, cudding, and 
poddly, were all one fish at different ages. 

Cuddicke, -ikie: see Cuppy |. 

Cuddie: see Cuppy. 


Cuddle (kxd'l\, v. [A dialectal or nurscry 
word of tincertain derivation. 

Possibly a derivative of Coutu a. in the sense ‘snug, cosy’: 
cf. fondle from fond adj. An original *couthle might be- 
cone cuddle,asin ME fidele, fithel, now Fippie, the vowel 
being also shortened before the consonant group. (Close 
connexion withthe ME. cudde, cupped, pa.t. of cexdeu, KY THE, 
‘to make known, 7¢/?, to make themselves known, become 
friends together’, 1s not tenable, because « was here = #, 
OF. y, as seen in Ormin’s spelling &¢PAed.) Another sugges- 
tion 1s that it is related to Du. £udden ‘coire, convenire, 
congregari, aggregari’(Kilian’, f. Axdde flock, herd:—OLG. 
“kuddi=OHG. chutti. Further evidence as to its early use 
is wanted, there being at present known only one doubtful 
example before 1700.] 

1. trans. To press or draw close within the arms, 
so as to make warm and ‘cosy’ ; to hug or embrace 
affectionately, to fondle; also adsol. 

e1szo Soug in Kel, Ant. I. 239 Cudlyng of my cowe. 
1719 D'Urrey Pills III. 28 "Twas playing with her at 


1698 Def Dram, 


CUDDY. 


Cuddle my Cuddy. 1789 Burns 2 £f. Davie ii, Till bairns 
bairns kindly cuddle Your auld gray hairs. a 1825 Forsy 
Voc. E. Auglia, Cudd/e, to hug and fondle. 1825 Brockett 
N. C. Words, Cuddle, to embrace, to squeeze, tohug. 1863 
Kincstey Water Bab. v. 219 Little boys..who have kind 
mammas to cuddle them. ; 

Jig. 1851 THackeray Exg, /7utt.i. (1876) 148 Temple seems 
.. to have been coaxed, and warmed, and cuddled by the 
people round about him. /#¢d. ii, 193 Cuddling to his heart 
the compliment which his literary majesty had paid him. 

b. 70 cuddle up: to arrange comfortably. 

1743 H. Warroce Lett, H. Mann (1834) I. Ixxxiv. 2096 
Mamie herself could not have cuddled up an affair for his 
Sovereign Lady better. 

e. Zo cuddle out of: to coax or wheedle out of. 

1808 C. KIRKPATRICK SHARPE Cor, (1888) I. 336 To cuddle 
his mother out of her money. 

2. intr. To lie close and snug; to nestle in to 
another person, to cling close together for warmth 


or comfort. (Often with extension ; see quots.) 

1711 E. Warp Quix. 1.158 Who would in Spite of Wedlock 
Run To Cuddle with the Emp’rour’s Son, 1718 Prior The 
Dove 55 She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake. 
1727 SoMERVILLE Faéd.xi. (R.\, They bill’d, they chirp’d all 
day, They cuddled close all night. 1888 HW. Sonzerset 
Word-bk., Two children lying very close together in bed 
would be said to be cuddled together. Again, chickens are 
said to cuddle iz under the hen. 

b. To curl oneself tp in going to sleep; hencc, 
to lie down to sleep. (Also re/.) 

1822 GaLt Sir A. Wylie 1. x. 76 Whar am I to cuddle. 
1847 Avs. Smitu Chr, Tadpole vii. (1879)65 Many a shining- 
coated insect cuddled itself up within the little tents thus 
made. 1888 Exiz. B. Custer Tenting ou Plains, He [a tame 
beaver] cuddles up under my gown, or on my arm, and goes 
to sleep. 

ec. fig. 
1810 T. Jerrerson Ilrit. (1830) IV. 146 The nest of office 
being toosmall for all of them to cuddle into at once. 1864 
Lovett Fireside Trav. 287 A pretty little village, cuddled 
down among the hills. 

Hence Cuddling vé/. sé. 

1880 Wess Goethe's Faust! w. xvii. 232 The kissing and 
cuddling that went on! 

Cuddle (kz-d’l), sé. [f prec. vb.J A hug or 
embrace. 

18zs5 Song in Brockett .V. C. Words s.v., So then, wiv 
a kiss and a cuddle, These lovers they bent their ways 
heym. 1870 R. B. Brovucu A/arston Lytuch xxix. 309 
Instead of a rebuke..he received only a tight cuddle round 
the neck. 

Cuddle-me-to-you: see CuLL v.2 b. 

Cuddlesome (kzd’lsam), a. zonce-wd. [See 
-SOME.} Meet to be cuddled. 

1876 Brsant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xxxv. 269 She was 
slender, and if one may so speak of a Peeress, she was cud- 
dlesome ! 

Cuddly (kxydili), a. sence-wd. [f. as prec. + 
-Y.] Given to cuddling; or ? = prec. 

1863 Kincstey Hater Bab. v, She was the most..cuddly 
creature who ever nursed a baby. 

Obs. 


+Cuddy!, cudeigh. J/re/. and Svoti. 
In 6 cuidichie, cuddeehih, cuddeich; cud- 
dicke, -ikie. [Corruption of Irish czzd ozdhche 
(of which Spenser's c¢ddvehzh was an approximate 
representation), lit. ‘evening portion ’. ] 

1. orig. A supper and night's entertainment due 


to the lord from his tenant. 

1450 Stat. Ireland, Act 28 Hen. V1, c. 1 The Captaines of 
the same Marchours..doe gather and bring with them..both 
men and women, .to night suppers called Cuddies, upon the 
said tenants and husbands. 1§77-95 Descr. /sles Scotd. {in 
Skene Celtic Scot?. III. App. 429) By thair Cuidichies, 
that is feisting thair master when he pleases to cum in the 
cuntrie, ilk ane thair nicht or twa nichtes about. 1586 
Hooker Grrald. Ireland in Holinshed V1. 23/2 That no 
lords..shall extort or take anie coine and liuerie, cosheries, 
nor cuddies, nor anie other like custome from thenseforth. 
1596 Spenser State Jrel. Wks. (Globe) 623/2 The sayd 
Irish Lord is..cutt of from his customarye services..as 
Cuddeehih [z. ». Cuddie], Cosshirh, Bonaught, Shragh, 
Sorehim, and such like. 1892 CocHran Patrick Afedizv. 
Scotl. vi. 81 When systematically due..the custom of cud- 
dikie..was restricted to four meals four times in the year 
to the Chief and his followers. ; : 

2. Hence, a rent or present in lien of this; a 
present, a douceur, ‘a gift, a bribe’ (Jam.). 

1s.. Lease in C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist. (1861) 385 
A sufficient cuddeich [which I believe means a present given 
in token of vassalage]. 1728 Ramsay Last Sp. Aliser xvii, 
Double pawns With a cudeigh, and ten per cent., Lay in 
my hands. 18x11 Aiton Agric. Surv. Ayrshire Gloss. 691 
Cudeigh, bribe. 1892 Cocuran Patrick Afedizvv. Scotl.i.9 
In the Western Islands this rent was called the ‘ Cuddicke ’, 
and is mentioned late on in the fifteenth century. 

Cuddy * (km di). Also 7 cuddie, 8 cuddee. 
(Of uncertain origin. Yule and Burnell disclaim 
an Oriental origin; they compare 16th c, Du. 
kaihte, mod.Du. kajuit, sed in same sense.] 

1. Naut. A room or cabin in a large ship abaft 
and under the round-house, in which the officers 


and cabin-passengers take their meals. 

In 18th c. ‘a sort of cahin or cook-room in the fore-part or 
near the stern of a lighter or barge’ (Falconer); the small 
cabin of a boat. 

1660 Perys Diary 14 May, My Lord went up in his night- 
gown into the cuddy, to see how to dispose thereof for him- 
self. 1725 Dupvey in PAdl. Trans. XXXII. 264 Another 
[boat] has had the Stem, or Stern-post. .cut off smooth above 
the Cuddee. 1844 Regul. § Ord. Army 365 If the quarter- 
deck be carried, the Men on Guard are to retire to the Cuddy. 


CUDDY. 


1845 Stocqurter //andbk. Brit. India (1834) 88 She has 
a magnificent saloon, or cuddy, where roo persons can dine 
with comfort in cool weather. 

2. A small room, closet, or cupboard, (Cf. 


CuBBY.) 

1793 I. JEFFERSON IV rit. (1859) 1V. 74 We must give him 
from four to six or eight dollars a week for cuddies without 
a bed. 1873 Miss Brappon ZL. Davoren 1. ii. Prol., 
Dreaming he was in his cuddy at Battersea, supping upon 
his beloved sausages. 
Old Farm 119 A constant personal inspection of all one’s 
house, especially of the cuddies and corners, 

3. atlrib., as cuddy door, roof, table. 

1848 THackeray Van, Fair wii, The youngsters among 
the passengers..used to draw out Sedley at the cuddy-table. 
1861 R. E. Scoresay-Jackson Life HW’ Scoresby xv. 318 
He took up his position on the cuddy-roof. 

Hence Cu'ddyful. 

1841 Macautay Ess. W. Hastings (1854) 654 Every shi 
..that arrived from Madras..brought a enday full ee his 
admirers. 1883 Sfectator 22 Sept. 1208 A cuddyful of kings. 

Cuddy 3 (kzdi). Chiefly Sc. Also cuddie. [Of 
uncertain derivation : the senses here grouped may 
be distinct in origin: sense 2 is perh. from Gaelic. 

In sense 1, a word of the same homely status in Scotch 
as donkey is in English, for which written evidence begins 
only in the 18th c. It has been plausibly conjectured to be 
the same word as Cuddy, a familiar diminutive of Cuthdert 
in some parts of the north. Cf. the analogous application of 
Neddy, Dicky, to an ass; but unlike these, cuddy has, now 
at least, no conscious connexion with the proper name, being, 
like donkey, simply a common noun. The Gypsy origin 
conjectured by Jamieson has no basis in fact; there is no 
name for the donkey common to the Rommany dialects, 
and the Scottisb Gypsy term ts eize/ from German.] 

1, A donkey. (Also czddy ass.) 

1714-15 Facobite Songs (1819) 83, The Riding Mare iv, 
Then hey the ass, the dainty ass.. And mony ane will get a 
bite Or cuddy gangs awa. 1807 Hoce Mountain Bard 174 
(Jam.) Wi' joy well mount our cuddy asses. 1815 ScoTT 
Guy Af, iii, ‘He's nae gentleman..wad grudge..the tliris- 
tles by the road-side for a bit cuddy.’ 1862 Smices Euginecrs 
III.65 Many atime have I ridden straight into the house, 
mounted on my cuddy. 

b. fig. A stupid fellow, an ‘ass’. 

ax845 Hoop Kiimansege, Fancy Ball, To exhibit a six- 
legged calf To a boothful of country Cuddies. 1885 Runci- 
MAN Skippers & Sh. 127 You're not going to make a cuddy 
of me. 

2. A nate for the young of the coal-fish or 


seath; =CUDDEN 2. [Gael. cudatg, cudainn.]| 

1775 Jounson West. Isl. Wks. X. 406 The cuddy is a fish.. 
not much bigger than a gudgeon, but is of great use in these 
islands. 1865 J. C. Witcocxs Sea Fisherman (1875) 105 
Immense numbers of young Coal-fish are taken ..in the 
Scotch lochs under the name of Cuddies. 1883 W. Brack 
Four MacNicols iii, ‘ Cuddies’ is the familiar name in those 
parts for young saithe. 

3. A local name for the hedge-sparrow or ‘dun- 
nock ’, and for the moor-hen, 

180z G. Montacu Ornith. Dict. (1833) 188 Moorhen .. 
Cuddy. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Cuddy, the 
hedge-sparrow. ; 

4. Mech. (See quots.) 

1852 S.C. Brees Gloss. Pract, Archit. 129 Cuddy, a three- 
legged stand, forming a fulcrum upon “hich a long pole is 
placed, and which is used as a spring lever. 1874 KNIGHT 
Dict. Mech., Cuddy, a lever mounted on a tripod for lifting 
stones, leveling up railroad-ties, etc. 

5. Comb. Cuddy-legs (see quot.). 

1880-4 F. Day J ishes Gt. Brit, Il, 209 Cuddy legs, 
a large herring. 

+ Cude. Sc. Obs. Also 6 cuide. [Corresponds 
regularly to ME. code (Cop 3), the two pointing 
to an OE. *céd: but this is not found.] A 
chrism-cloth; =CopE sé,3 

[cx1qz0 Cale; 1483 Cud : see Cope*.] a 1455 Hottaxp 
Houlate 978 Thy cude, thy claithis, nor thi cost, cummis 
nocht of the. 1513-75 Diurn. Occurrents (1833) 103 The 
salt fatt be the erle FF Eglingtoun, the cude be the lord 
Sympill. 1552 Lynpesay JVJonarche 5997 Allace for ws! it 
had bene gude, We had bene smorit in our cude. 

Cudeigh: see Cuppy !, 

Cudgel (ke dzél), s4. Forms: 1 cycgel, 
kycgel, kicgel, 3 kuggel, 6 cogell, coogell, 
quodgell, 6-7 cogil(1, cudgell, 7 coggell, cuggel, 
cudgil, 6- cudgel. [OE. cyege/, Aicge/, of which 
the OTeut. type would be *kugg7/o- ; but nothing 
is known of it inthe cognate langs. Original y has 
become #7, as in blush, clutch, much.) 

1. A short thick stick used as a weapon; a club. 

6897 ELFreD Gregory's Past. xl. 297 Daxt hie mid dam 
kycglum [Coft, kyclum] hiera worda [verborum jacula] 
onzean hiera ierre worpigen. —tr. August. Solilog. (Shrine 
163; Paul & Br, Beitr. 1V. 110), [Ic] gaderode me ponne 
kigclas and stupan sceaftas. a 1225 Ancr. R. 292 Mid te 
holie rode steaue, bet him is lodest kuggel, leie on be deouel 
dogge. 1566 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford - 
This deponent had a lytell cogell. 1598 SHaks. Merry IV. 
1v. ii. 87 Heauen guide him to thy husbands cudgell : and 
the diuell guide his cudgell afterwards 1618 RowLanvs 
Night-Ravcn (1620) a Tom with his cudgell, well bebasts 
his bones, 1662 J. Barcrave Pope Alex. [11 (1867) 121 
I saw..a coggell of wood hanging in a small rope. 1727 
Swirt Gulliver u. vi. 146, I prepared two round sticks 
about the bigness of common cudgels. 1836 Marryat 
Japhet \xxix, Saluting him with several blows on his head 
with his cudgel. : 

b. in f/. Short for: A contest with cndgels; 
= CUDGEL-PLAY. 

1630 R. Fohuson's Kined. §& Commw, 27 One of our lusty 
ploughmen. .wouldat fisty-cuffes or cudgels soundly beclowt 
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a Hollander. 1663 Flagellum; or O. Cromwell (ed. 2) 8 
Players at Foot-ball, Cudgels, or any other boysterous sport. 
1712 Avpison Sct, No, 434 ? 2 They learned to Box 
and play at Cudgels, 1800 Wixpiiam Speeches f’arl, (1812) 
}. 335 Ifa set of poor men..prefer a game of cudgels. 1819 
Reins Mercury 24 May, .\ good hat to be played for at 
cudgels. 

2. fig. esp. in phr. To fake up the cudgels: to 
engage in a vigorotis contest or debate (for, 7a 
defence of, on behalf of). Sot To give up or cross the 
cudgels ; ‘to forbear the contest, from the practice 
of cudgel-playcrs to lay onc over the other’ (J.). 

1654 WuttLock Zovtontia 233 [Writers] taking up the 
Cudgels on one side or other. @ 1661 Futter Worthies 
(1840) III. 309 Mr. Chillingworth .. took up the cudgels 
against him. 1678 Butter // nd. ttt. ii. 40 Which fore'd the 
stubborn’st for the Cause To cross the cudgels to the laws, 
1691 tr, Emilianne’s Frands Romish Monks 414 Tho’ 
I did not immediately give up the Cudgels. a 1704 
L’Estrance (J.), To contend .. and then cither to cross 
the cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclusion. 1851 
Tuackeray Eng. [/um.v, He had..wielded for years the 
cudgels of controversy, 1869 Trottore //e Anev i, (1878) 
5 His wife had taken up the cudgels for her friend. 

3. Comb. as cudgel-cracking, -proof ad}. 
also CUDGEL-PLAY, -PLAYER, -PLAYING. 

1620 Swetnam Arraign’d (1880) 10 A Master. .of the mag- 
nanimous Method of Cudgell-cracking. 1663 Butter //ud. 
1. i. 306 His Doublet was of sturdy Buff, And though not 
Sword, yet Cudgel-proof. 1774 Joet Cottier Aus. Trav, 
(1775) 75 A skin which must be cudgel-proof. 


Cudgel, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. To beat or thrash with a cudgel. 

1596 Suaks. 1 //eu. J17, 1. tii. 159 He call'd you Iacke, 
and said hee would cudgell you. 1679 Woop Life (Oxf. 
Hist. Soc.) Il. 473 John Dryeden the poet..was about 8 
at night soundly cudgell’d by 3 men. 1855 Macaucay //ist, 
#ng. 11. 221 Sometimes he was knocked down; some- 
times he was cudgelled. 

o, 


See 


° Jt§ 

160z SHaxs. //am.y. i. 63 Cudgell thy brains no more about 
it. 1679-1714 Burnet //ist. Xcf, Yo terrify the court of 
Rome, and cudgel the Pope into a compliance with what he 
desired. 1849 Tuackeray ’endennis xv, When a gentle- 
nan is cudgelling his brain to find any rhyme for sorrow 
besides borrow and to-morrow. 1857 De Quincey Cina 
Wks. 1871 XVI. 254 Luckily we have. .cudgelled them out 
of this hellish doctrine. 

2. intr. To play cudgels for : sce CUDGEL 56. 1 b, 

1840 Tnackeray Catherine xii, Monsieur Figue gives a 
hat to be cudgelled for. 


Cudgelled (kadzeld), Ap/. a. [f. prec. sb. and 
vb. +-ED.] Beaten with a cudgel; + produced by 


cudgelling (0ds.). 

1599 SHaxs, fen. V, v. i, 93 And patches will I get vnto 
these cudgeld scarres. 1797 Burke Negic. Peace ui. Wks. 
VIII. 308 His. .cudgelled Ministry, cudgelled by English 
and by French. : 

+b. Having trimming, etc., laid on thickly and 


heavily. Ods. (Atemorots). 

1598 E. Gitrin Séiad. (1878) 21 He weares a Jerkin 
cudgeld with gold lace. 1630 J. Tayvtor (Water-P.) IWés. 
(N.), An Trish footman with a jacket cudgeld down the 
shoulders and skirts with yellow or orenge tawny lace. 

Cu:dgellee’, sonce-wd. [f. CUDGEL v. + -EE.] 
One who is cudgelled. 

1806 FessenDEN Demiocr. I. 118 note, The gentleman, 
who in that encounter had the honor to be the cudgellee. 

Cudgeller (ko dgéloz). [f. as prec. + -ER!.] 
One who cudgels ; one who plays cudgels. 

1580 HoLtyBAnD 77eas. Fr. Tong, |'n donneur de Baston- 
nadcs, a cudgeller. 1642 Mitton Afol. Smect. (1851) 267 
Often lyahle to a night-walking cudgeller, 1811 Sporting 
Mag. XXXVIII. 161 Cudgellers, wrestlers, back-sword 


players. 
Cudgelling (kudzélin), 74/. sd. [-1nc1] 


The action of the verb CuDGEL: a. Beating with 
a cudgel; b. Cudgel-playing. 

1606 SHaks. Tr. & Cr. i. ii. 249 Proud of an heroicall 
cudgelling. 1663 SowLEY Cutter of Coleman St. v, xii, 
‘There should ha’ been a Beating, a lusty Cudgeling. 1787 
Map, D’Arstay Diary 10 Feb., For what were you most 
famous at School?.. Cudgelling, sir. 1827 De Quincey 
MurderWks. 1V.21 A man deserved a cudgelling for writing 
‘Leviathan’, @ 1839 Praep Poems (1864) II. 50 Fearless 
he risks that cranium thick At cudgelling and singlestick. 

Cudgel-play:. [lit. play of cudgels.] The 
playing or wielding of cudgels; the art of combat 
with cudgels; a contest with cudgels. 

1636 IT. Raxpace in Ann, Dubreusia (1877) 19 What is 
the Barriers, but a Courtly way Of our more downe-right 
sport the Cudgell-play? 1682 II. More Anaot. Glauvills 
Lux Orient. 191 No small fools at the use of the Staff or 
Cudgil-play. 1712 Arsutuxot Yohu Bull 1. ii, Immense 
riches, which he used to squander away at back-sword, 
quarter-staff, and cudgel-play. 

Iience Cu-dgel-play er, Cu'dgel-play:ing. 

1711 Bupcett Spect. No. 161 » 3 A Ring of Cudgel- 
Players, who were breaking one another's Heads. 1717 
Lapy M. W. Mostacve Leff, xxxiv. 1. 122_As natural to 
them as cudgel playing or football to our British swains. 
1826 Scotr in Croker Papers (1884) I. xi. 318 When I was 
a cudgel player, a sport at whicb I was once an ugly cus- 
tomer. 1859 Sites Self-Help 62 Drew. .while at Cawsand 
.-won a prize for cudgel-playing. 

Cudle, a fish, var. of CUTTLE. 

+Cuds. Obs. Adeformation of the word Gou's, 
in oaths and exclamations; cf. Cons, Cots. Also 
Cudso, Cudsho (cf. Cotso). 

1599 Mippreton & Rowrey O47 Law w. i, Cud so, 
Gnotho, I'll not tarry solong. 1607 MippLeton JWichael- 


CUE. 
mas Lerm iu, iii, Cuds me! I’m undone. a 162 Av 
Wirt v. ii, Cuds bodkins! 1663 T. Kirutorew Parson's 


Wedding 1, ii, Cud's body, theyre twigs of the old rod 
that whipped us so lately. azrzx Swiet Frul. to Stella 
1 July, Cudsbo, the next letter to Presto will be dated from 
Wexford. ; 

Cudweed (kuo'dwid). [f. Cup sé.; the plant 
beitig administered to cattle that had lost their 
cud.} The common name for the genus Grapha- 
Hium of composite plants, having chaffy scales sur- 
rounding the flower-heads: originally proper to 
G. sylvalicum ; extended to other plants, of allied 
genera, or sitnilar appearance. 

1548 Tuxner Names of (ferbes 25 Ceutunculus..maye be 
calted in englishe Chafweede, it is called in Yorke shyre 
cudweede. 1597 Grranpe /ferbal un. cxev. 515 English 
Cudweed hath sundrie slender and vpright stalks, 1688 
Rk. Hotme Armoury u. 761 ‘The Cotton Weed or Cud- 
Weed. 1854S. Tuomson Wild £7, ui, (ed. 4) 248 The little 
silvery-looking cudweeds, or Guaphalinms, 1879 Vrtor 
Plaut-n., Sea-Cudweed, Diotis maritima, 1884 Mitcer 
Plant-n., American Cud-weed, Autenuaria margarilacea. 
Golden C., Pterocaulou virgutum, 


+ Cudwort. O/s. Also quide-. = prec. 

1548 TurNeR Names of Ilerbes 83 Cartafilago..is called in 
english Cudwurt, or Chafewurte. 1587 Mascatt. Govt. 
Cattle (1627) 40 Some doe take a handfull of the hearbe 
called Cud-wort..& so conueigh it into the beasts inouth to 
swallow, that hath lost his quide. 1611 Cotcr., //erbe 
a cotton, Cudwort, Chaffweed, Cudweed. 1725 Braptiy 
fam, Dict., ser an Evil that likewise affects Sheep; to 
cure which take Quidewort, which grows amongst Corn. 

Cue (kiz), s6.! Forms: 5 cu, 5-7 q.6qu, que, 
kue, kewe, 6- cue. 

1. The name of the letter Q, q.v. 

1755 Jounson, Q .. The name of the letter is cue, from 
guene, French, tail; its form being that of an O with a 
tail. [Anentirely erroneous guess. ] 

+2. The sum of half a farthing, formerly denoted 
in College accounts by the letter , originally for 
guadrans, Obs. (Cf. CEE.) 

cx4q0 Promp, Parv. 106 Cu, halfe a farthynge, or q, 
caleus .. minntum, c1510 Barciay Alirr. Gd. Manuers 
(1570) Bij, All these .. are scantly worth a kue. 1526 
SKELTON Maguyf. 36 Not worthe a cue. 1542 REcORDE. 
Gr, Artes (1573)29 A kewe the viij part of a penny. 1600 
Hortanno Livy cv. Epit. 1241 A small peece of silver of 
three halfepence farthing cue. 1617 Minsuztu Ductor, Cue, 
halfe a farthing, so called because they set down in the 
Battling or Butterie Bookes in Oxford and Cambridge the 
letter q. for halfe a farthing, and in Oxford when they make 
that Cue or q. a farthing, they say, Cap my q. and make it 
a farthing thus 4. 

+b. dransf. A term formerly current in the Uni- 
versities for a certain small quantity of bread; also 


extended by some writers to beer: cf. CEE. 

1603 Patient Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 9 Eight to a neck of 
mutton—is not that your commons?—and a cue of bread. 
1605 1sf Pt. Feronimo in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 367 Hast thou 
worn Gowns in the university ..ate cues, drunk cees? 1640 
GLaptHorNeE Jit tu Const.1, You're not now Amongst your 
cues at Cambridge. 1670 Eacuarp Cont. Clergy 26 (N.) 
He never drank above size q of Helicon. 

te. fig. A little, ‘a little bit a 

1654 Gaytox Pleas. Notes it. x. 141 Cardenio is rais‘d 
a Cue above the Don. 

Cue (kiz), 54.2 Forms: 6 kew, ku, quew, 6-7 q, 
quue, 6-8 que, 7 Q, qu, kue, 6- cue. [Origin 
uncertain, 

It has been taken as=F. queue tail (see next), on the 
ground that it is the tail or ending of the preceding speech ; 
but no such use of guexe has ever obtained in Keach 
(where the cue is called répligue), and no literal sense of 
guene or cue leading up to this appears in 16th c. English. 
On the other hand, in 16th and early 17th c, it is found 
written Q, 9, ¢., or gu, and it was explained by 17th c. writers 
as a contraction for some Latin word (se. gualis, guando}, 
said to have been used to mark tn actors’ copies of plays, 
the points at which they were to begin. But no evidence 
confirming this has been found. 

1625 MitxsHeu Ductor,s. lit. OQ, A gu, a terme vsed among 
Stage-plaiers, A Lat. Qua/is, i. at what manner of word the 
Actors are to beginne to speake one after another hath done 
hisspeecb. 1633 C. Butter Exe. Gram.,Q,a note of entrance 
for actors, because it is the first letter of gzsitdo, when, 
showing when to enter and speak.] 

I. L. 7heatr. The concluding word cr words 
of a speech in a play. serving as a signal or diree- 
tion to another actor to enter, or begin his speech. 

1553 in Strype £ccé. Mem, II}. App. xt. 31 Amen must 
be answered to the thanksgevyng not as to a mans q in 
a playe. 1590 Suaks. J/fds. .V. vy. L 186 Curst_be thy 
stones for thus deceiuing mee .. Deceiuing me is Thisbies 
cue; she is to enter, and I am to spy her through the 
vvall. 1736 Fietpinc Pasguin u. i, That I might use him 
like a dog! Promp, .. Where is this servant? Why don't 
you mind your cue? Ser7. O, ay, dog’s my cue. 1882 
Daily Tel. 7 Dec., The prompter was away ..and the 
‘cues’ were not properly given. 188 G. Moore Afummer's 
Wife (1887) 121 ‘Cue for tbe soldier’s entrance’, shouted 
the prompter. 

b. Was. A direction to enable a singer or player 
to come in at the right time after a long rest: sce 


quot. 

1880 Grove Dict. Mus. 1. 423 A few notes of some other 
part immediately preceding the entrance of his own are .. 
printed small in the stave as a guide; and this is called 
a cue. 

2. fig. A sign. or intimation when to speak or 
act; a hint or guiding suggestion how to act, ete. 

1565 CaLenite Answ. to Martial! 94b, For he shut in 
one before, of purpose, to open it when hys quew came. 


CUE. 


x594 Suaxs. Rich, ///, 11. iv. 27 Had you not come vpon 
your Q my Lord, William Lord Hastings had pronounc’d 
your part. 1602 — Ham. 1. ii. 587 What would he 
doe, Had he the Motiue and the Cue for passion That I 
haue? 1622 Masse tr, Aleman's Guzman a'A lf, (1630) 51 
Herevpon my Companion taking his Q. It is not (quoth 
he) any lacke of..hanging in the aire. 1722 De For Cod. 
Fack (1840) 197 My merchant gave me my cue, and hy his 
direction I answered. 41734 Nortu L-ram. 1. 1v. § 119 
(1740) 293 Who was..to take his Ques from her, and to move 
and do as she inclined him. 1863 Wuyte MELVILLE 
Gladiators 11. 268 His comrades kept behind him, taking 
their cue from his conduct. F : 

+b. A hint of what is coming, a premoni- 
tion. 

1647 H. Vaucuan Sov-dayes iii, A taste of Heav’n on 
earth; the pledge and Cue Of a full feast. 

3. The part assigned one to play at a par- 
ticular juncture; the proper or politic course to 
take. 

xg8x T. Howert Denises (1879) 194 Take heede therfore, 
and kepe each Cue so right, That Heauen for hyre vnto thy 
‘ote may light. 1598 Suaxs. AZerry IV. in. iii. 39 Mistris 
Page, remember you your Qu. Afis¢. Pag. 1 warrant thee, 
if I do not act it, hisse me. 1605 — Leari.ii. 147 Pat: 
he comes..my Cue is villanous Melancholly. 1605 77yed/ 
Chew. m1. ii, in Bullen O. PZ. 111. 308 It is thy q. to enter. 
a 1650 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 23 It was their Qu’ now to 
fly .. which they did with exquisite dissimulation. 1741 
Ricuarpson Pamela 111. 312 You’re the Countess of C—’s 
youngest Daughter Jenny—That’s your Cue. 1868 E. 
Epwarps Raleigh I. x. 175 His cue would naturally he.. 
to magnify the difficulties of the enterprise. ; 

4. Humour, disposition, mood, frame of mind 
(proper to any action). 

1565 Gotpinc Ovid's Jet. 1x. (1593) 228 [He] did not 
watch Convenient time, in merrie kew at leasure him to 
catch. 1567 Drant /forace Epist. 11. ii. H v, Ech personage 
in his righte Quue take heede that thou dost frame. 1607 
Wa kinctTon Of¢, Glass 21 Men of greater size are seldome 
i’ the right cue. 1752 J. Newton Lett. to Wife 31 Oct., I 
should lay the paper aside till I werein a bettercue. 1756 
ToLvervy Tzvo Orphans 1. 69 The ’squire being out of the 
cue, as he called it, for eating. 1851 HawTuorne Ho. Sev. 
Gables xix. (1883) 348 Nohody was in the cue to dance. 

5. Comé., as cue-call, fellow. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Lpost. 19 He could..relate(as other 
his Cue-fellows have done) how hee came to that facility in 
his part, who were his prompters [etc.}]. 1881 RosseTT1 
Ballads & Sonnets, Sooth-say vii, In the life-drama’s stern 
cue-cal], A friend's a part well-prized hy all. 

Cue (kiv), 52.53 [Variant of QuEUE, a. mod.F, 
gueze, in OF. cue, coe, kere, = Pr. coa, coda, It. coda 
iL. cazda tail.] 

1. A long roll or plait of hair worn hanging down 
behind like a tail, from the head or from a wig ; a 
pigtail. Also spelt QuEUE. 

1731 Cipper Efil. to G. Lillo’s Lond. Merchant, The 
Cit, the Wit, the Rake cocked up in Cue. 1772-84 Coox 
Voy. VV, 111. vi, (R.), Those cues or locks. .look like a parcel 
of small strings hanging down from the crown of their 
heads. 1843 Lever 3. Hinton xxxvi. (1878) 25x The 
scrupulous exactitude of his powdered cue. 

2. The long straight tapering rod of wood tipped 
with leather, with which the balls are struck in 
billiards and similar games. 

{According to Littré the gzese was originally the small 
end of the tapering stick then called the 4z//ard.] 

1749 in B. Martin Dict. 1779 J. Dew Billiards in Hoyle’s 
Games Impr. 247 If the Leader follows his Ball with either 
Mace or Cue past the middle Hole, it is no Lead. 1844 ALB. 
Smith Afr, Ledbury xxxviii. (1886) 118 He knocked down 
a large cue that was lying against the hilliard-table. 1856 
Craw ey Billiards (1859) 7 The hest cues are made plain, 
of well-seasoned ash. 

3. The tail (of an animal). Azmorous use. 

1867 Lowe. Biglow P. Ser. 11. 80 Your {frog’s] cues are 
an anachronism. 

4. ‘A support fora lance, a lance-rest’ (/:pertal 
Dict.). 

5. Comb. (from sense 2), as cze-dall, -tip; cue- 
butt (see quot.); cue-rack, a rack for holding 
billiard cues. 

1873 Bennett & Cavenpisu Billiards 26 Cue-tips are made 
of two pieces of leather cemented together. /d/d. 27 The 
cue-hutt or quarter-butt is larger in diameter than the cue, 
about 5 feet long, and leathered at the hottom. 

Cue (kiz), v. [f Cur 56.3] trans. To form or 
twist (the hair) into a cue; to furnish with a cue. 
Hence Cued /f/. a. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. IV. 111. vi. (R.), They separate it [their 
hair) into small locks which they woold or cue round with 
the rind ofa slender plant. 1775-83 TuHacuer Ail. rnd. 
(1823) 230 A genteel cucd wig. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s iii, 
Winterblossom .. wore his hair cued, and dressed with 
powder. 

Cue-ball, a. 1, *Piebald ; skewbald’ 
‘Davies ,. 

1869 Biackmore Lorna VD. xxxix, A gentleman on a cue- 
ball horse. 


Cueist (kivist). [f Cur 53.3 + -1st.] One 
skilled in the use of a cue: an appellation of a 
billiard-player. 

1870 A. Steinmetz Gaming Table Il. 153 ‘The extra- 
ordinary performances of some of the first-class cueists. 
1891 Doncaster Chron. 2 Jan. 5/6 The cucist showed won- 
derful manipulation. 

Cueless (kivlés), a. 
Without a cue or pigtail. 


1830 Carty.e Richter Misc. Ess. (1888) L11. 27 Bare- 
necked, cueless. 


VaArEe — 


vare—*, [See -LEss.] 
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Cue-owl. A name applied to the Scops-owl 
(Scops G7), common on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and a summer visitant to Britain. 

{Howard Saunders AVanual Brit, Birds (1888) 298says ‘To 
my ear its cry is a clear metallic ringing 47-on—-whence the 
Italian names chiz, ciz.’} 

1855 Browninc Andrea del Sarto, The Cue-owls speak 
the name we call them by. 1856 Mrs. Brownine Aum. 
Leigh vin. (1882) 324 The cue-owls from the cypresses 
Of the Poggio called. : 

| Cuerpo. O¢s. Forms: 7 cuerpo, quirpo, 
7-8 querpo. [Sp. czerpo body :—L. corpus. | 

1. Only in phrase 7/2 cuerpo: without the cloak 
or upper garment, so as to show the shape of the 
body; in undress ; also 7g.; sometimes humorously, 
without clothing, naked. 

ax625 Frercuer Love's Cure 1.1, Boy: my Cloake and 
Rapier; it fits not a Gentleman of my ranck to walk the 
streets 72 Ouerfo. 1654 H. L’Estrance Chas. f (1655) 72 
Out caine the Lieutenant with his suit of Gallants, all armed 
in cuerpo. 169x Woop 4¢h. Oxon. II. 556 He..under- 
valued his office by going in quirpo like a young Scholar. 
1740 Warpurton Div. Legat. v. Wks. V. 217 He.. strips 
Moses .of his mission and leaves him to cool, in querpo, 
under his civil character. 1748 Smottetr Rod. Rand. x, 
The drummer, who had given his only shirt to be washed, 
appeared zx cuerpo. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1644-7 CLEVELAND Char. Lond. Dinrn.3 A zealous Botcher 
in Morefields .. contriving some Quirpo-cut of Church-Go- 
vernment. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela lxxxiv, ‘These smart, 
well-dressing, querpo fellows. 

Cuff (kof), sd.1 Forms: 4 coffe, 4-7 cuffe, 6 
cuyffe, 7 kuff, 7- cuff. [ME. coffe, cuffe, of un- 
certain origin. 

The word has some similarity of form to ML. euphia, 
cuffia, in OE. cuffie, cap, head-covering, F. coiffe, Coir ; 
but no connexion of sense appears. } 

+1. A mitten or glove. Odés. 

1362 Lanct. ?. Pl, A. vn. 56 He caste on his clopes, 
i-clouted and i-hole, His cokeres and his coffus, for colde of 
his rayles. c14q40 Pyromp, Parv. 106 Cuffe, glove, or 
meteyne, mitta(J. civoteca). 1467 Nottingham Rec. 11.262 
Unum par chirotecarum vocatarum cuffes de velwet. 

2. An ornamental part at the bottom of a sleeve, 
consisting of a fold of the sleeve itself turned back, 
a band of linen, lace, etc. sewed on, or the like; 
also, the corresponding part of a shirt-sleeve, or 
a separate band of linen or other material worn 


round the wrist so as to appear under the sleeve. 

1s2z Zest. Ebor, (Surtees) V. 154 My velvett jacket, to 
make bis childer patlettes and cuyffes. 1594 NASHE U7zfort. 
Trav, 15 Cleane shirts and cuffes: a 1613 Oversury A IV 
(1638) 162 He never weares Cuffes. 1684 WiLpinc in Col/ect. 
(Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I. 259 For a pair of Kuffs. 1768 STERNE 
Sent, Fourn., Remise Door, She laid her hand uponthe cuff 
of my coat, 1838 Dickens O. Twist ii, Oliver firmly grasp- 
ing his [Mr. Bumhle’s} gold-laced cuff. 1861 WynTER Soc. 
Bees 153 He turned up his cuffs like an expert chemical 
lecturer. 

b. That part of a long glove or gauntlet which 
covers the wrist or part of the arm. , 

1860 J. Hewitt Aue. Armour ll. Descr. Engravings 
p. vii, The sollerets and the cuffs of the gauntlets. 

3. A fetter for the wrist, a HaANDcUFF. 

1663 Butter /zed. 1. 11.1093 Promises that yoke The Con- 
queror, are quickly hroke, Like Sampson’s Cuffs. 1861 
TuHackEeray Round. Papers, On being found out (1876) 132 
Mr. Bardolph .. puts out his hands to the little steel cuffs, 
and walks away quite meekly. 

4. atirib, and Comb, 

1677 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) I]. 389 For cuff strings, 
82. 1684 Lond. Gaz. No. 1981/4 A Cuff Button with 
a Diamond of about ten grains. x883 A. Dosson Old World 
Jdyils 17 The shoulder-knot that slept within ber cuff-hox. 

Cuff (kof), 53.2 [Goes with Curr v.! (q.v.).] 

1. A blow with the fist, or with the open hand ; 
a buffet. Cf. fistecaff- 

1570 Levins Manip. 183/37 A cuffe, colaphus. 1596 
Suaks. Tam. Shr. 1.ii. 165 This mad-brain’d hridegroome 
tooke him suche a cuffe, That downe fell Priest and booke. 
1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. 1. 493 She.. gave him 
a cuffe ontheear. x712 Appison Sfect. No. 433 #6 Their 
puhlick Debates were generally managed with Kicks and 
Cuffs. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. 1V. 62/1 Many a cuff 
did the foreman..give him for ahsenting himself. 


b. Phr. Az cuffs: at blows, fighting; 40 go or | 


fall to cuffs. 

160z Suaks. Ham. 11. ti. 373 Vniesse the Poet and the 
Player went to Cuffes in the Question. 1669 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 386/4 The Contest grew so high, that they began to de- 
side the dispute at Cuffs. 1683 Autobioe. Sir ¥. Bramston 
140 Macedo. .fell to cuffs with a Frenchman. 1711 Swirt 
Lett, (1767) 11. 175 He wasat cuffs with a hrother footman. 
1720 //umourist 54 Mutatius is generally at Cuffs with 
himself. @ 1839 Prarp Poems (1864) I]. 225 And there 
were kings who never went To cuffs for half-a-crown. 

2. transf. A blow or stroke of any kind. 

1610 Mirr, Mag. 619 (T.) The billows rude. .Cuffafter cuff, 
the earth's green banks did batter. 1778 Map. D’ArsLay 
Diary 23 Aug., In getting out of the coach, she had given 
her cap some unlucky cuff. 1872 Biacxie Lays Highil. 34 
Granite battlements that .. stiffly bear the cuffs and buffet 
of the strong-armed blast. 


Cuff, 54.3 slang. [Cf. Currin, Cuurr).] A con- 
temptuous term for an old man; esf. a miserly old 
fellow. : 

1616 R. C. 7imes’ Whistle w. 1255 Some rich cuffe. a 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, A pleasant Old Cuff, a frolicksom 


old Fellow. xz2g Isaitry Lrasm, Collog. (1877) 371 (D.) 
Gi. I boarded with Antronius. a. What witht thee rich 


CUFFLESS. 


old cuff? 1760 Cotman Polly Honeycomée iti, Ten to one 
the old cuff may not stay with her. — ie 

Cuff, 5.4 A variant (of Scottish origin) of Scurr, 
Scrurr, in Cuff of the neck, ‘the fleshy part of the 
neck behind’ (Jam.) ; also the coat collar. 

1740 in Zxverness Cour. 29 Dec. 1883. 3/1 Mr. M.’s wife was 
drawn hackwards hy thecuffofthe neck. x823 Gatt 2. Gil. 
haize 1, 81 (Jam.) Her hushand .. seizing his Grace hy the 
cuff of the neck, swung him away from her with. .vehemence. 
@ 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly w. x, 1 took him .. hy the 
cuff of the neck. 1876 SmiLEs Sc. Natur. ii. (ed. 4) 29 She 
took hold of her son by the cuff of the neck. 

Cuff (kof), v.1 [Of uncertain origin: cf. G. 
Rogues’ cant Azffex to thrash (‘ perh. of Hebraic 
origin’, Sievers) ; also Sw. £#ffa to thrust, push.] 

1. trans. Tostrike with the fist, or with the open 
hand; to buffet. 

1530 Patscr. 502/2, I cuffe one, I pomell hym about the 
heed, $e forche. 1570 Levins AZanip. 184/3 To cuffe, 
colaphizare. 1591 SHaxs. 1 Hen, VJ, 1. iil. 48 Priest, be- 
ware your Beard, I meane to tugge,it, and to cuffe you 
soundly, 1676 D’Urrey Jlad, Fickle v. ii, Sirra you shall 
be hufft and cufft, and flip’d and kick’d. x78x Map. 
D’Arsiay Diary 25 Aug., I think a man deserves to he 
cuffed for saying any lady will marry him. 1872 W. Brack 
Adu. Phaetoniv. 42 She ran out..and cuffed the hoys’ ears. 

b. transf. To beat, strike, buffet. 

c161x CHAPMAN //iad xv. 575 Like a wave.. that .. down 
doth come And cuff a ship. a@1649 Drumm. or Hawrtn. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 43 The angry winds not ay Do cuff the 
roaring deep. 1855 TENNySoN J/azd 1. v1.1, The hudded 
peaks of the wood..Caught and cuff’d by the gale. 

+c. Yo vanquish in fight, ‘ beat’, ‘lick’. Ods. 

@ 1653 G. Damiet /dyl? i. 32 The fahled Monsters, ws S* 
Bevis oft Vanquisht in fight, and our St George has Cufft. 
1769 JOHNSON 26 Oct. in Boswell, I'll take you five children 
from London, who shall cuff five Highland children, 

+ 2. Of birds: To strike or buffet with the wings, 
as in fighting. (Also adsol.) Obs. 

x62x G. Sanpys Ovid's Met. xin. 270 [They] Their oppo- 
sites with beake and tallons rend; Cuffe with their wings. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. lvii. 171 He hawked at 
all manner of game... till at length heing well cuft and 
plumed, he was fain to yoke his lawless will under the Grand 
Charter. x682 Orway Venice Pres. 1. ti. 1687 DryDeN 
Hind & P. 1. 1224 The Pigeons. .with their quills .. cuffed 
the tender chickens from their food. 1725 Pore Odyss. 11. 179 
They [two eagles] cuff, they tear; their cheeks and necks 
they rend. 

3. absol. or zxtr. To deal or cxchange blows; to 
fight, scuffle. 

1611 [see Cure}. 1675 Cotton Poet. IWks. (1765) 223 
I'll cuff with thee for twenty Pound. /éd. 224 To prate, 
And cuff it out at Billingsgate. 1693 Drypen Juv. (J.', 
While the peers cuff to make the rabhle sport. 1812 
Sporting Mag. XX XIX. 153 All those who choose ..in a 
ring with him to cuff. 1886 J. K, Jerome /dle Thoughts 
(ed. 58) 128 Shrill-voiced women cuff, and curse, and nag. 

Hence Cu-fiing vé/. sb. and pp/.a. (in quot. 160g 

jig. =Contending, opposing.) 

1609 Jas. I SA. at Whitchallin Harl. Misc. 1. 12 There 
are divers crosse and cuffing statutes, and some are penned 
as they may be taken in divers, yea, contrary sences. @ 1680 
Butter ev. (1759) 1. 32 In Cuffing, all Blows are aimed 
at the Face. 1741 Ricuarpson Pamela II. 257, I have hut 
just escaped a good Cuffing. 1886 Burton Arad, Wes. 1, 325 
Give her a sound cuffing. 

Cuff (kof), v2 rare. [f. Curr sb.1] trans. 
To put cuffs on; to handcuff; see Curr sé. 3. 

1693 Luttrety Brief Rel. (1857) II]. 1 He was cuff ’d and 
shackled with irons, and committed to Newgate. 1851 Sir 
F. Parcrave Nori, & Eng. 1. 555 Vaken prisoner, cuffed 
and stripped. , 

Cuffed (kzft), a. [f. Curr sd.) +-rp%.] Having 
cuffs : in parasynthetic comb., as dozdble-ceffed. 

1ss8 Juv. in Lanc. & Chesh. li7rdls (1857) 178 On shurt, 
double cuffed, and edged with silver lace. 

Cuffer (kzfo1). [f. Curr v.1 + -en1,] One 
who cuffs; a boxer, fighter. 

1662 Gunninc Lent Fast 173 That we .. be [not] as such 
cuffers who fight as it were with their shadow. 1675 Hospes 
Odyssey x1, 287 Pollux good Cuffer, Castor Cavalier. 1705 
Stanuorr Paraphr. Il. 213, 1, like those Wrestlers and 
Cuffers, fight in very good earnest. 

tb. Aemorously. The fist. Obs. 

1694 Ecuarp Plautus 18 Mercury (Holding up his Fist). 
Rogue, look to yourself. Socza. You may act, Sir, as you 
please, as long as you are so plaguely arm’d with those 
Cuffers. 

Cuffin (ko‘fin). Zhzeves’ cant. Also 6 cuffen, 
7 cuffing. [? connected with Curr sd.3] A man, 
fellow, chap ; =Cove 56.2% Queer cuffin: a churlish 
fellow ; also, a Justice. 

1567 Harman Caveat 86 Yonder dwelleth a quyere cuffen 
.. Yonder dwelleth a hoggeshe and choyrlyshe man. 1609 
Dekker Lanthorn & Candle-lt, Wks, 1884-5 I11. 196 The 
word Coue, or Cofe, or Cuffin, signifies a Man, a lellow. 
164x Brome You. Crew u. Wks, 1873 II]. 389 We are 
assaulted bya quire Cuffin. @ 1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, 
Queere-cuffin, a Justice of Peace; also a Churl. 1818 Scotr 
I rt. Midl. xxv, ‘He knows my gyhe as well as the jark of 
e’er a queer cuffin in England.’ 1829 Lyrron Drsowzed 4 
‘What ho, my boh cuffins,’ cried the gipsy guide, ‘I have 
brought you a gentry cove.’ 

+ Cu'file, v. Obs. rare—}. ? =ScUFFLE. 

1596 SrenseR F. Q.1v. iv. 29 Most cuffling [x611 cuffing] 
close, now chacing to and fro, 

Cuffless, a. [Sce -Luss.] Without cuffs. 

1873 Miss Brappon Sty. § Pilgr. ili. 64, 1 should go cuff- 
less and collarless, 

Cuffoye, variant of Carroy. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1278/4. 
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Cufic (ki#‘fk), a. Also Cuphic, Kufic. [f. 
Cufa or Aufa, an ancient city near Babylon, the 
residence of the caliphs before the building of 
Bagdad, and a great seat of Mohammedan learn- 
ing.] Of or pertaining to Cufa; applied to a 
variety of Arabic writing, attributed to the scholars 
of Cnfa. 

Cufic is found mainly in old copies of the Koran, on coins 
of the Abbasid and other early dynasties, and in inscriptions. 
It differs from ordinary Arabic writing (Vask47) in the an- 
gular form of many of the letters, and the general rigidity of 
the strokes, in which it bears a considerable resemblance to 
the Syriac Estrangelo. “Vhe name is sometimes loosely ap- 
plied to old forms of Arabic writing generally; but the 
opinion once current that the Cufic writing is older than the 
round characters is now known to be incorrect. 

1706 Hearne Collect, 22 June. The Cufic characters. 1851 
D. Witson Prek. Ann, 11. tw. iit 262 Cufic coins inscribed 
in the old Arabic character, 1879 C. R. Conver Testwork 
Pal, 318 Over the outer Arcade of the Dome of the Rock 
runs the great Cufic inscription, giving the date of the erec- 
tion of the building in 688 a.p. 

Cui- in Sc. forms ; see Co-, Coo-, Cu-. 

|| Cui bono (ksi béuno). A Latin phrase, 
properly cai bono est, fuit, etc., meaning ‘To 
whom [is or was it] fora benefit ?’ zc. ‘ Who profits 
(or has profited) by it?’ attributed by Cicero to 
a. certain Luctus Cassius (Pro Roscio Amer. xxx): 
popularly but erroneously taken in English to 
mean ‘To what use or good purpose?’; hence, 
sometimes sadst. ‘The question of the practical 
advantage of anything; practical utility as a 
principle. 

1604 Br. Axnprewes Sers. Ej b(T.), For, what of all this? 
what good? cui bono? 1621-51 Burton Anadé, J/e?.1. iii. 
vii. (1676) 102/2 To build an house without pins, make a rope 
of sand, to what end? cui dono? 1836 J. F. Davis Chinese 
II. 272(Stanford) The Chinese always estimate such matters 
by their intermediate and apparent ca? don0. 1847 Dr 
Quincey Sec, Soc, i. Wks, 1890 VII.178 The point on which 
our irreconcilability was greatest respected the cus dono (the 

‘ultimate purpose) of this alleged conspiracy. 
b. adj. or attrib. Of or relating to the question 
cuit bono ?; sometimes =uttlitarian. 

a1734 Nortu £.ram, 1. iil. § 130 (1740) 207 All which 
Matters .. amount .. toa Demonstration of the Sort I nay 
term cut dono. 179% BosweLL Yo/mtsow (1848) 690/2 Dr. 
Shaw..used to say, ‘I hate a cxf dono man’. 1873 LH. 
Seencer Str. Sociol. iii. 69 Are there any who utter the 
cut bono criticism? , 

e. vb. To put the question cuz dono? in regard 
to anything); to question the utility of. 

1837 Lytton F. Afaltrav. vim. i, An ambition, which 
seemed, .to cui dono the objects of worldly distinction. 

Cuich-grass, obs. f. Quircu-: cf. Coucn sé.7 

Cuif, var. Sc. spelling of Coor, fool. 

Cuinage, cuynage, obs. forms of CoINAGE. 
As applied to tin, in English Law Books, it means 
the official stamping of the blocks; =CoINaAGE 4. 

[An erroneous explanation by Cowell (1607) was corrected 
in Blount’s Law Dictionary 1670, but, having been copied 
by Johnson, ts still repeated in modern Dictionaries.] 

Cuinye, -ie, var. of CUNYE Sc., coin. 

Cuir, obs. Sc. form of Cuoir, CURE, 

Cuirass (kwire's, kisre’s), sd. Forms: a. 5 cu- 
ras,-esse,quyras, 5—7 curace,6~-7 curase,cuirace, 
-rasse, cuyrasse, 7 curasse, 7- cuirass; 8. 6 
cuyratz, 6-7 curats, 7 curets, cuirats; y. 6-7 
curet,-e,curat, -e,6curiet, curret,-ette, 7 cuiret. 
[In the forms czas, guyras, curace, cuirasse, a. ¥. 
cutrasse (1418 in Yatzfeld), f. cuzr leather, after 
Pr. cotrassa, It. corazza, Sp. coraza:—L. cortacea 
adj. (fem.) leathern, f. corziz leather ; the med.L. 
coracium, coratium, cuirass, is from the mod. langs. 
The original OF. name was cuirice (later guirie) :— 
L. type *coréafa, whence ME. guirte, guirre. In 
16th c. a frequent Ing. form was curats, cutrats, 
app. under the influence of It. curazsa: cf. MLG. 
korits, ODa. kérritz, kyrrits, etc. This being, 
from ‘its final s, treated as a plural, gave the mutt- 
lated singular curat, curale, etc., common 1560- 
i650. The stress was then on the first syllable, 
but was subsequently under F. influence shtfted to 
the second: Bailey 1730 has cuira‘ss.] 

1. A piece of armour for the body (originally of 
leather) ; sfec. a piece reaching down to the waist, 
and consisting of a breast-plate and a back-plate, 
buckled or otherwise fastened together ; still worn 
by some European regiments of cavalry. 

The breastplate alone was sometimes called a cuirass, or 
the two pieces combined were called (a pair of) cutrasses, 
and the breast-plate a 4alfcuirass. ‘The word has also been 
used in a general sense for all kinds of ancient close-fitting 
defensive coverings for the body, made of leather, metal, or 
other material. 

a. Form cuirass (curas, etc.., pl. currasses (t curas). 

1464 Jann, & Househ. Exp.195 And my mastyr lenthym 
a payr of smale curas wyth gardys and vumbarde. ¢ 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymonix.241 He smote Gerarde thrughe 
the quyras, 1495 <ict 11 /fen. V//, c. 64 Preamb., Armours 
Defensives, as .. Billes Hauberts Curesses. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 12 One company had the .. border of the curace all 
gylte. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres v. ii. r41 The Man at 
Armes..with his cuyrasses of proofe. 1618 Bottox Florus 
tv. ii. 281 A golden curace, or brest-plate. 1678 tr. Gaya's 
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Arms of War 44 The Cuirass is Musket-proof. 1756-7 tr. 

Keysler'’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 289 ‘he armour of the horse- 

guards with half-cuirasses. 1820 Scott A/onas!, xxxv, The 

troopers .. armed with cuirass and back-plate. 1846 ///s?. 

Ree. Life Guards 215 On this day (1821) the Household Bri- 

gade first appeared in Cuirasses, which it has since worn. 
tB. Form curats, cutrats, etc. 

1591 Ilantncton Ord, ur. xxin. cvi, He casts away his 
curats and his shield. 1598 Cuarman /Ziad ut. 343 The 
curets that Lycaon wore. 1611 Cotar., Cusrasse, a Cuirats. 
1627 Lisander & Cal. ui. 55 Just betweene his arme and the 
curats. 1647 W. Browne tr. olerander i. 216 Ilee made 
his cuirates fly in a thousand pieces. 

ty. ‘Vhis form treated as f2., with a sing. curatz, etc. 

1552 Hucoet, Cure?, breast-plate or stomager. 1555 EDEN 
Decades 98 “yther bresteplates or curettes of golde. 1596 
Srenser F, Q. v. viii. 34 Through his curat it did glyde. 
a 1625 Boys Wés. (1629'533 Paul here makes no mention of 
a backe Curate for a Christian souldier, 1627 Drayton 
Agincourt 46 Vheir Curates are vnriuetted with blowes. 

+2. pl. Soldiers wearing cutrasses. Obs. 

1§98 Barret 7heor, Warres v. ii. 143 Accompanied with 
Lances, or cuyrats on horsebacke, I meane armed petranels 
or pistoliers. 

3. transf. a. The breast-plate of the Jewish high- 


priest. 

1836 Kesre in Lyra A fost. (849) 169 The mystic cutrass 
gleams no more, In answer from the Holy One, 

b. A close-fitting (sleeveless) bodice, often stif- 
fened with metal trimmings or cmbroidery, worn 
by women. 

1883 Standard 3 Aug. 3/1 A dark brown [dress] with 
a cuirass of gold lace. 1889 Yohn Bull2 Mar. 150/2 Mrs. C.’s 
dress was of white silk, with tablier and cuirass bodice em- 
broidered in pearls. 

4. a. fig. Applied to the buckler or any hard 
protective covering of an animal. b. ¢vansf. The 
armour-plate protection of the sides of a shtp, etc. 

1598 Sytvester Dn Bartas 1. vi. (1641) 51/1 Th’ hast 
armed some [creatures]}.. with thick Cuirets, some with scaly 
Necks. 1860 Engineer 16 Nov. 316/2 Whitworth's gun may 
punch a hole in the iron cuirass of these ships. 1888 Rot..rs- 
TON & Jackson Anim. Life 831 Avery distinct cuticle, either 
a dorsal thickened cuirass, a bivalved cuirass, or rings of 
plates, A f 

Cuirass (kwires, kizrzs), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. Tocover or protect with, or as with a cutrass ; 
to furnish (a ship) with armour-plating. 

1863 G. T. Lowtu Mand. West. france 326 Yhere were 
two frigates on the stocks, one..of wood .. to be cuirassed. 
1880 Browsinc Draw. /dylls, Clrve 50 Wis scalemail’s 
warty iron cuirasses a crocodile, 1881 Daily News 10 Mar, 
5/1 Black silk dresses are cuirassed with an armour of jet. 

Cuira‘ssed, /f/.c. [f. Currass sb. +-Ep.] 

1. Furnished with or weartng a cuirass ; nae 

1727-51 Cuampers Cyc. s.v. Cufrasse, A good part of the 
Gerinan cavalry are cuirassed. 1852 Moir /ortra/? of Scott 
Poet. Wks. II. 258 The cuirassed warrior, stern and high. 
1854 H. Muter Footfr. Creat. iii. (1874) 23 Remains of 
a large cuirassed fish. 

2. Of ships, etc.: Armour-plated. 

1864 Daily Tel. 12 Oct., The invention of cuirassed vessels. 
1870 Standard 12 Dec., Cuirassed locomotives were ready 
on the Orleans line with guns to support. 

Cuirassier (kwirastes, kitto-), In (6coritser), 
7 euiraisier, -asseer, -azeer, curaseer, -asheer, 
-useer, -iazier, -(s)sier, coriassier, § curiasser, 
g cuirasseur, -sieur. [a. F, cairassier, f. cutrasse: 
introduced in 17th c., and applied to the heavy 
cavalry in the Civil Wars. Cordtser for LG. £orit- 
zer (:= early mod.G. &iirisser), occurs 1551 as an 
alien word in a document abstracted by Strype.] 

1. A horse soldier wearing a cuirass. 

The proper name of a certain type of heavy cavalry in 
European armies. The name is not now used in the British 
army, though some of the regiments of Guards correspond 
in equipment. 

[1552 in Strype Eccl. Jem. I. 258 Sixteen horsemen and 
two coritsers.] 1625 MarkHAM Soukdsers Accid. 41 The first 
and principall Troope of horsemen. .are now called Cuiras- 
siers or Pistolliers. 1664 Power Exf. Philos. t. 2 Armed 
Cap-a-pe like a Curiazier in warr, 1671 Mitton ?. A. tu. 
328 Cuirassiers all in steel for standing fight. 1702 W. J. 
Bruyn's Voy. Levant ii. 6 Many ‘Troopers, Curiassers, 
armed Switz, 1801 Sfortoig Mag. XVII. 135 Exercising 
his regiment of cuirasseurs. 1824 MacauLay Naseéy, Our 
cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst. 1874 
Green Short //ist. x. 811 The victorious horsemen were 
crushed in their turn by the French cuirassiers. 

b. fig. and trausf. 

1658 RowLanp A/oufet's Theat. [ns. Ep. Ded., The Fleas 
that are Curasbeers, and their back stiffe with bristles. 
1727 Pore & Arsutunot Art of Sinking 108 Call an army 
of angels, angelic cuirassiers. 

— 2. (erroneously). A cuirass, Obs. 

1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. (1661) 162 His Curuseers to 
be of gold, his robe blew and silver, his buskins of gold. 
fbid. 165 The Roman Emperours habit was this: their 
curuseers yellow embroidered with silver. 

Cuirats, cuiret, obs. ff. Currass. 

|| Cuir-bouilli. Forms: 4-5 quir-, quyr- 
boilly, -boily, -boyly, -boile, -boyl l)e, quere- 
boly, qwyrbolle, coerbuille, -boyle. 6 Sc. cur-, 
corbulze. [F. (kwér bey?) /77. ‘boiled leather.’] 

Leather boiled or soaked in hot water, and, when 
soft, moulded or pressed into any required form; on 
becoming dry and hard it retatns the form given 
to it, and offers considerable resistatuce to cuts, 
blows, etc. 

The word was in common English use from 14th to 16th 


CUIT. 


c., after which it is not found tll modern times, when it 
appears as borrowed from modern French. 

1375 Baruour Bruce xu, 22 On his basnet hye he bar 
Ane hat off qwyrbolle. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir 7hopas 164 
lise lambeux were of quyr elle quereboly]. « r400 
Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 123 pai hafe platez made of coer- 
buille. 1413 Lyn. ler. Sowle tv. xxx. (1483180 A feyned 
hede formed of playstred clothe other of coerboyle. 1513 
Douctas sinets y. vii. 77 ‘Thair harnes .. thaim seinyt for 
to be Of curbulje corvyne sevin gret oxin hydis. 1880 
C. G, Letanp Afmor Arts t. 1 Solid or pressed work, known 
as cuir bouilli, in which leather .. after having been boiled 
and macerated, or rendered perfectly soft, ts moulded, 
stainped, or otherwise worked into form, 

Cuire, obs. Sc. forin of CURE, 

Cuirie, var. of guiry, obs. aphctic form of 
IQuerry, royal stables, stud. 

€ 1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chrou, Scot. 159 Jam ) ‘The 
King.. caused his Mr. Stabler to pass to his cuirie, where 
his great horse were. 1601 Ifottanp /’Uiny Il. 327 The 
Empresse Poppwa. had her cuirie of she Asses in her traine 
..onely to wash and bath her body in their milke 

|| Cuisine (kwizin. [F. cuisine kitchen, = 
Pr. costna, lt. cucena:—l.. coguina, cocina, t. cogucre 
to cook.] Kitchen; culinary department or esta- 
blishment ; manner or style of cooking ; kitclien 
arrangements. 

[a cag Liber Niger in LHouseh, Ord. (1790) 32 One messe 
grosse de kusyn.] 1786 Han. Mort F/orio 657 (stanford) 
Great Goddess of the French Cuisine. 1817 KEATINGE 
Trav. 1. 204 Fish and fowls, highly seasoned, according to 
the Moorish cuisine, with saffron. 1871 NarHeys /'rev. 
Cure Dis. wt. ix. 956 Those innocent arts of the cuisine, 
which render food pleasant. ve 

Ilence Cuisinie a. wonce-wd., pertaining to the 
cuisine; Cuisinier [I.],a (French cook. 

1848 Fraser's AMflag. XX XVIII. 134 With his cuisinic 
knowledge he has so annoyed the members. 1859 Laxc 
Wand, India 23 Amongst the most skilful of cuisiniers. 

Cuisse, cuish (kwis, kwif). Forms: p/. 4 
quysseaux, -ewes, 5 cusseis, cussues, qwys- 
shewes, 5-7 cushies, 7 cushes, 6-9 cuisses, $-y 
cuishes; sy. 5 cusshewe, cusché, 7 cush, 9 
cuish. [In 14th c. guyssewes, cutssues, a. OF. 
cutsseaux, cutstaux, pl. of cuissel = It. coscrale, L. 
coxdle, {.1.. coxa hip, It. coscta, VK. cursse thigh. 
In Eng. the -ewes, -wes of the plural being reduced 
to -zes, and at length to -es, the latter has been 
confounded with the plural ending in /ish-es, 
cte., and a stngular cussh, cutsse formed. ‘The 
etymological sing. would be guzssel, or guissew.] 
jl. Armour for protecting the front part of the 
thighs; in s¢vg. a thigh-piece. 

(1314 Sin R. pe Crterorp in //ist. Lett. 4 Pap. North 
Reg. (Rolls 1873) 227 Vij. pair de trappes .. ix. pair de 
quisseus.] ¢1330 R. Brusse Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10027 
Arthur. .was armed fynly wel Wyp..Doublet & quysseaux. 
¢1340 Gaw. 6 Gr. Ant. 578 Queme quyssewes .. coyntlych 
closed His thik prawen py3ez. 1423 /vs/. Edor. Surtees) 
III. 73 Pro uno pare de qwysshewes de mayle, pro defen- 
sione crurium. ¢1425§ WynTous Crom. vii. xxxil. 46 Hy» 
Cusche Laynere brak in twa. 1590 Sirk J. Suvta Dose. 
Weapons 31f he had that day worne his cuisses, the bullet 
had not broken his thigh bone. 1596 Suaks. 1 //ev. /1, 1v. 
i. 105, I saw young Harry with his Beuer on, His Cushes 
on his thighes. 1602 Warner A/D, Eng. xu. xix. (1612 
291 ‘I'he Taishes, Cushies, and the Graues. 1622 F. Mark- 
uam B&, War ww. viii. 151 They shocke close together, and 
as it were ioyne Cush to Cusb. 1697 Drvven brrgi/ Ded.., 
Ilow came the cuisses to be worse tempered than the rest 
of his armour. 1718 Pore //iad ut. 411 The purple cuishes 
clasp his thighs around. 1814 Scott Ld. of /sles v1. xxxiii, 
Helm, cuish, and breastplate stream’d with gore. 1881 
Pacorave Mrs, Eng. 136 Sidney struck onward, his cuisses 
thrown off. ‘ ; ' 

Hence + Cuishard [F. cauéssard], Cuisset, 
Cuissot [F. 13th c:], in same sense. Cf. also 
CUSSAN. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warres Gloss. 250 Cutssct, is the 
armings of a horseman, for his thigh vnto the knees. 1678 
tr. Gaya’s Aru:s of War 44 Cuissots or Thigh-pieces 
1632 J. Haywarn tr. Brond’'s Eromena 145 He bore hima 
thrust under the vauntplate, between the two cuyshard 
pieces. 1830 E. Hawkins Anglo-Fr. Cormage 110 Part of 
his cuissarts appears. 

Cuisshyn, obs. form of CusH1ON. 


+Cuit, cute. Ols. <Also 6 cuyte, cuite, 8 
cutt. a. F. cat :—L. coctus cooked, botled, pa. 
pple. of cutre:—L. coguére. Insense 2, perh., repr. 
F. cutte sb. a boiling, a boil.] 

1. Orig. adj. in wine curt, subsequently used 
absol.: New wine boiled down to a certain thick- 


ness and sweetened. 

c1460 J. Russert BA. Nurture 118 The namys of swete 
wynes y wold pat ye them knewe .wyne Cute. 1574 ITyie 
Ord. Bees xviti, The sweet lycour named Cuyte. 1598 
Ftorio, I"fn cotto, a kinde of sodden wine which we call 
cute, to put into other wines, to make them keep the longer. 
1601 Hotiann Pliry xxu. xiii. 121 Nettleseed taken in 
wine cuit as a drinke openeth the matrice. 1615 Marknam 
Eng. Housew. un. iv. (1668) 116 If it be Spanish Cute, two 
gallons will go further than five gallon» of Candy Cute. 
1703 Art y Myst. Vintners 33 Two Gallons of Cutt to 
every Butt so that it be Spanish Cutt. 1786 Dict. J rade 
& Commerce, Wine Cutt, or boiled wine .. by that means 
still retains its native sweetness. 

2. Boiling or seething; a boil. 

c1460 J. Russect Bk. Nurture 138 Sugre of .iij. cute 
white hoot & moyst in his propurte. /d/d. 159 Gynger of 
iij. cute. 


CUITER. 


Cuit, var. of Coor 2 S¢.. ankle. 

Cuitchour, obs. Sc. form of CoUCHER 2 1. 

1535 Lynpesay Satyre 26c5 Sir, I compleine vpon the 
idill men..lugglers, lestars, and idill cuitcbours. 

Cuiter (kite), 7 Sc. Also cuter, kuter. 
trans. To attend to with kindly assiduity; to 
minister to; to coddle. 

1795 Burss Deuk's dang our my Daddie iv, I've seen 
the'day you buttered my brose And cuitered me late and 
early. 1847 Ballads & Songs of Ayrshire Ser. 1. 118 O sae 
kin'ly ’s she cuiter’d tbe weans. 

Cuith, var. of Coors, coal-fish. 

Cuittikin: see CuTIKIN, gaiter. 

Cuittle (kvl), v. trans. Se. 

1. To curry, wheedle, coax. 

¢1§65 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Chrox. Scot. 97 (Jam.) Thir 
words were spoken by the Chancellor, purposely to cause.. 
all the lave..to follow, and come in the Kings will, and 
thought to have cutled them off that way. 1816 Scort O/d 
Mort. xxviii, This Mrs. Dennison, was trying to cuittle 
favour wi’ Tam Rand. 1818 —- Br. Lamm. xiv, Sir Wil- 
liam..wad sune cuitle another out o’ somebody else, 1820 
— Adbéot xvi, The Protestant ..cuittles us with the liberty of 


conscience. . 

2. Totickle. (? for A2¢¢/e.) 

a17go A. MacDonacp in Scott IWav. xi, And many a 
weary cast I made To cuittle the moor-fowl’s tail. 

Cuk-: see also Cuck-, 

Cuke, obs. form of Coox. 

+ Cuker, Os) xare—". 
woman’s dress. 

c1460 Towneley lyst. 312 The shrew .. is hornyd like a 
kowe..The cuker hynges so side now, furrid with a cat 
>kyn. 

| Cul (k#, often kl). [F.=bottom, fundament 
of the body, anus :—L. cié/zts. 

Formerly naturalized as Cure q.v., and now used in 
certain phrases. In F. the / is mute, but in Eng. it is 
usually pronounced, though the French pronunciation is 
otherwise more or less attempted.] 

|| Cul-de-four (k7-d’fzr, often kil do fi-1). Arch. 
Pl. culs-de-four. [F. = furnace bottom, oven 
bottom.}] (See quots.) 

1727-51 CHamBers Cycl., Cxl de four, a sort of low, 
spherical vault, oven-like. Cx/ de four of a niche denotes 
the arcbed roof of a niche on a circular plan. 1876 Gwitt 
Archit. Gloss., Cul de four, a low vault spherically formed 
on a circular or oval plan. An oven-shaped vault. 

|| Cul-de-lampe (k-d’ lanp, often kz] da lanp). 
Pl. culs-de-lampe. [F. = lamp-bottom : the shape 
of the ornament suggesting the bottom ofan ancient 
lamp.] 

1. Arch. An omamental support of inverted 
conical form; a pendant of the same form. 

1727-51 CHamBers Cyc/., Cul de lamp, a French term.. 
applied in architecture to several decorations, both of 
masonry and joinery, used, in vaults and cielings, to finish 
the bottom of works, and wreathed somewhat in manner of 
atestudo. 1833 J. Dattaway Disc. Archit. Eng., &¢. 94 
(Stanford) The roof has several pendents (cu/s de /anipe). 

2. Printing. An ornament used to fill upa blank 
space in a page, as at the end of a chapter when 
the matter stops short of the bottom. 


1818 Scott By. Lamm. i, An ornamented and illustrated 
edition, with heads, vignettes, and cxls de lampe. 
JER 


|| Cul-de-sac (kzi-d’sak, often kz#l do sk). 
culs-de-sac, [F. =sack-bottom, bag-bottom.] 
1. Anat. A vessel, tube, sac, etc. open only at one 


Some part of a 


end, as the caecum or ‘blind gut’; the closed ex- 


tremity of such a vessel, etc. 

1738 Med. Ess. & Observ. (ed. 2) 1V. 92 An Infundibuli- 
form Cul de Sac or Thimble-like cavity. 1809 Bropié in 
Phil. Trans. XCIX. 163 Vhe cesophagus..terminated in 
a cul-de-sac, 1841-71 I. R. Jonrs Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
878 In many Ruminants..a cul de sac occupies the com- 
mencement of the vascular bulb of tbe urethra. 

2. A strect, lane, or passage closed at one end, a 
blind alley; a place having no outlet except by 
the entrance; in .1/2/zt. use, said of the position 
of an army hemmed in on all sides except be- 
hind. 

1819 WELLINGTON in Gurw. Desf. IV. 518 The bridges. . 
being irreparahle, they would be in a cud de sac. 1828 
Seott Fral. 1890) 11. 163 Coming home, an Irish coachman 
drove us into a cud de sac, near Battersea Bridge. 1872 
Baker Nile Tribut. ix. 143 The herds of game found them. 
selves driven into a cul-de-sac. 

3. fig. ‘ An inconclusive argument.’ 

In some mod. Dicts. 

Cul, obs. form of CULL. 

-cula: see -CULUS. 

+Culb, culbe. Os. rare. [a. MHG. hulbic, 
var. of £o/be, in same sense.}] A retort. 

1683 Petrus /lefa Min. 1. (1686) 146 Let it boil over the 
Coal-fire ina little Culbe or boule. /é/d. 171 Put it into a 
sound well luted glass Boule or Culb. 

Culbut, v. vare. [An anglicized adaptation 
of F. culbuter, f. cul back, fundament + duter 
to butt, to strike abruptly.} fo overturn back- 
wards, throw any one on his back ; to drive back 
in disorder. 

a 1$93 Uraqunarr Radelass in. xxvi. 219 Not .. permitted 
to culbut. 1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 545 The generals 
--had led or left them to be cutbuted by the French. 1842 
7614. LI 630 A Brush battalion. .driving him over hill and 
dale, culbuted in the most exemplary manner. 
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Culch, cultch (kzlt{). loca’. Also culsh. 
[Possibly a. OF. cudche (mod.F. cozeche) couch, bed, 
layer, stratum, etc.; but the late appearance of the 
word leaves this uncertain.] 


1. ge. Rubbish, refuse. (South of Engl., and U.S.) 

1736 J. Lewis Hist, Thanet Gloss., Culch, lumber, stuff. 
1736 Pecce Kenticisms, Culch, rags, bits of thread, and the 
like, such as inantua-makers litter a room with .. it means, 
I find too, any rubbish. 1888 Exwortny IV. Somerset 
Word-bk., Culch, broken crockery, oyster shells, and the 
usual siftings from an ash-pit. 1891 Frnd. Amer. Folk-lore 
No, 13 This word, when applied to human beings, has 
a secondary sense of disgust. ‘He’s a inean old culch!’ 
The epithet is the worst which can be used. Mod. (Essex), 
Culsh inay be shot here. yg 

2. sfec. The mass of stones, old shells, and other 
hard material, of which an oyster-bed is formed. 

1667 Sprat /ist. R. Soc. 307 The Spat cleaves to Stones, 
old Oyster-shells, pieces of Wood, and such like things, at 
the bottom of the Sea, which they call Cultch. 1774 E. 
Jacos Faversham 83 A dredge full of Cutch instead of 
oysters. 1863 C. R. Markuan in /xfel/. Obserz. 1V. 424 Paved 
with stones, old shells, and any other hard substances .. so 
as to form a bed for the oysters, which would be choked in 
soft mud. This material is called culch. 1891 W. K. 
Brooks Oyster 103 Oyster shells .. form the most available 
cultch, and are most generally used. 


Culd, obs. f. cou/d: see Can v1 

Culdean (kvldzan), a. [f. next + -an.] Be- 
longing to the Culdees. 

1807 G. CHALMERS Caledonia 1. 11, vill. 434 note, The 
Culdean monks. 1887 J. A. Wyte Hist. Sc. Nation 11. 
xxvi, 353 That ancient Culdean father. 


Culdee ‘kv ld7), sé. and a. Also 5 Kylde, 6 
Kilde, 7 Culdey. [In Olr. céle d# (mod.Ir. cézle 
dé), found inthe 8th c. in the sense of ‘anchorite’ ; 
from céle associate, fellow, spouse, sometimes 
servant, vassal, liegeman, tenant + dé of God. In 
early Scottish records latinized in pl. Ae/edez, kelle- 
det, keldec; rendered by Wyntoun fylde. By 
Hector Boece written Cz/dez to suit the derivation 
cultores Det, whence the Culdees of later ver- 


nacular writers. 

The primary sense of cé/e dé was perh. socius Det, as an 
appellation of a solitary who forsook the society of men to 
hold intercourse with heaven alone; Dr. Reeves (Cu/dees 
of the British Isles, 1864) takes it as an Irish translation 
ofthe early Christian appellation serwzs Dei, servant or 
slave of God, applied to monks; Skene (Ceétie Scotland 11. 
i. vi) thinks céle dé a kind of Irish adaptation or imi- 
tation of the term deécola, God-worshipper, applied from 
the 4th c. to religious recluses or anchorites in the east. 
One of the later Latinized adaptations was Colidez, evidently 
= Deicolz, and the explanation cu/tor Dei appears to have 
been traditional in the time of Boece.] 

A.sb. A member of an ancient Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from the eighth century 
onwards, 

The name appears to have been first given to solitary 
recluses; these were afterwards associated into communt- 
ties of anchorites or hermits, and finally brought under tbe 
canonical rule along with the secular clergy, ‘until at length 
the name became almost synonymous with that of secular 
canon’. (See Reeves British Culdces, and SKexe Celtic 
Scotland Il, 1. vi.) 

[1144-50 Donation of Monastery of Lochlewyn (Reeves 
130-1) 1 Et cum vestimentis ecclesiasticis, quz ipsi Chelede 
habuerunt. c1170 Charter of Wm, the Lion (Reeves 119) 
293 Episcopis et Keldeis de ecclesia de Brechin. 1178-98 
Charter of Bp. Turpin (Reeves 119) Testibus.. Bricio priore 
de Brechin, Gillefali Kelde .. Mathalan Kelde, Mackbeth 
Maywen.] c14z5 Wyntoun Crou. (ed. Laing) vi.722 Kyng he 
sessyd for to be, And in Sanctandrewysa Kylde. 1526 Hec- 
ToR Borce Scot. Hist. vi. lf. 92 b, Ut sacerdotes omnes ad 
nostra pene tempora, vulgo Culdei, i.e. cultores Dei sine 
discrimine vocitarentur. /é7d. If. 99 a, Dei cultores, Culdei 
prisca nostra vulgari lingua dicti. 1549 Monro Jour IV, 
Isles 3(Misc. Scotica 11. 113) The priest and the philosophers 
called in Latine Druides, in English Culdeis and Kildeis, 
that is worshippers of God..quhilks were the first teachers 
of religion in Albion. 1596 Datrymece tr. Les/ie’s /7ist. 
Scot. 11. xxxiv, Notable men of learneng and religione, 
called in our vulgar language Cuddc?. 1789 PixKkERTON 
Eng. Hist. Scot. (1814) 11. 272 The Culdees thus united in 
themselves the distinction of monks and of secular clergy. 
1872 E. W. Rosertson //éist. Ess. 123 The Secular canons, 
or culdees, of Durham. 1880 Sxene Celtic Scotl. 11. 226 
It is not till after the expulsion of the Columban monks 
from the kingdom of the Picts, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, that the name of Culdee appears. 

“| The name was long ascribed in error to the 
carlier Cclumban monks of the 6th and 7th cen- 
tury, and it is still popularly but erroneously 
associated with the Church of Iona. 

1693 Afol. Clergy Scot. 52. 1796 Morse Amer. Grog. II. 
155. 1867 D. Brack fist. Brechin 1. 4. 

B. ad. Of or pertaining to the Culdees. 

1880 SKENE Celtic Scot. 11. 337 We see it [Dunkeld] first 
as a Culdee church, founded shortly before the accession of 
the Scottish kings to tbe Pictish throne, 

+Cule. Ots. Also 3 cul, 4 cuyl. fa. I. 
cud: see CuL.}] The rump; a buttock. 

cx220 Bestiary 741 in O. £. Misc. 23 Of 30 Se he wile he 
nimed 3e cul And fet him wel. c1325 Cocr de 1. 1822 
‘Away dogs with yonr taile!..Men schal threste in your 
cuyl!’ 1480 Caxton Ovta's Alet. xiv. iii, The cule or but- 
toxs. 1§28 Roy Nede me (Arb.) 56 Then foloweth my lorde 
on his mule Trapped with golde vnder her cule. 1843 in 
Bp. lutchinson I/itcheraft (1718) 31 She told her Neigh- 
bours it wonld make the Cnle of the Maid divide into Two 
Parts. 182z§ Jaminson, Cues, s.pl. Buttocks (Lat. nafes). 


CULGEE. 


-cule, szfix, corresp. to F. -cule, ad. L. -ceelus, 
-cula, -culzm, dim. suffix of all three genders: see 
-cuLUS. In living words, the suffix underwent 
various phonetic changes in becoming French ; 
e.g. articulus, ortetl; auricula, oreille; cuniculus, 
conil; masculus, masle, male; but it remained as 
-cle after persisting consonants, as in avusczlus, 
oncle; céoperceulum, cowuvercle. After the latter, 
some words of learned origin were fashioned in 
-cle; e.g. article; but in moder times the L. 
ending has been nsually adapted in F. as -czle, as 
corcule, cornicule, corpuscule. In English, both 
endings -cle and -ce/e are found, as corpuscle, cor- 
puscule, crepuscle, crepuscile, animalcule, formerly 
also animalcle, floscule, versicle, etc. The L. 
endings -czdlzs, -czlim are sometimes retained un- 
changed: see -cuLuS. The ending -cu, with 
connecting vowel 7, is sometimes employed, after 
L. analogies, to form contemptuous diminutives, 
as poeticule : cf. criticele. 

Culerage : see CULRAGE, 


+Culet!. Obs. Also cullet(t, colyet, coliet, 
culiet, cullet, culett(e. [a. OF. czezllete, coillete, 
cuillete, a semi-popular ad. L. collecta collection, 
assessment, collection of dues.] A sum collected 
from a number of persons chargeable; an assess- 
ment, a rate: a. Oxford Univ. A fee formerly 
paid by every graduate to the bedel of his faculty, 
as a recompense for attendance at disputations, 
lectures, etc. It was collected by the bedel once 
a year, and was called in Latin czeaezelatzo. 

15so ALS. note in Liber Antig. Bedellorum (Rod). Libr. 
Rawl. 662 fol. 134 b) Chargys of a bachyllar of dewynytte 
beyng no componder; hys cullet muste be peyid] yerly. 
1602 in Clark Reg. Univ. Oxon. (1887) II. i. 221 He is to 
pay two years’ culett beforehand. 1866 RoGErs Agric. & 
Pr. \. v. 123. 1873 Athenwum 5 Oct. 442/1. 

b. An assessment of parochial dues. 

The quotations refer to ‘culets’ paid by the chapelry of 
Ulpha to the Parish of Millom, of which it formed a part. 

1764 Churchw. Acct..bk. Uipha, Millom, Cumberland 
May 5 By a list of four Coliets being one guinea each as 
follows. 1768 /ééd. June 16 By a list of three Culiets and 
one third £3 9s. 6a. 1771 /ézd. Apr. 28 By a list of four 
Colyets, one half, one seventh £4 13s. 10d. 1814 /bid. 5 Aug. 

Culet 2 (kizlet). fa. OF. czedet, dim. of F. cze/ 
bottom: cf. F. czdasse, the term actually used. 
The form CoLLET was app. a corruption due to 
confusion with CoLLeT 5.1] 

1. The horizontal face or plane forming the 


bottom of a diamond when cut as a brilliant. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1330/4 A Laske, Indian-cut. .under 
the Collet of the thicker side a little round hole. 1874 
Westrore Precious Stones 4 Ina brilliant the culet is the 
base, and should be two-thirds below the girdle. 

2. A part of ancient armour, consisting of over- 
lapping plates, protecting the hinder part of the 


body below the waist. 

1834 PLancné Brit, Costume 287 The lancier was to wear 
a close casque or head-piece, culessets, culets, or guarde de 
reins. 


+Culeu'vre. Obs. rare. [a. OF. caluevre, in 
mod.F, couleuvre:—L. colubra snake.} A snake. 


1481 Caxton Alyrr. 1. vi. 76 The olyfaunt .. doubteth & 
fereth the wesell and the culeuure. 


|| Culex (ki#leks). [L. gnat.} A gnat; in 
Entom. the genus containing gnats and mos- 


quitoes. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 380/1 What is the cause that culex 
whiche is a lytel beest hath vi feet & two wynges. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nat, Hist. 11. 227 The Culices, whose larva 
are destined to live and find their subsistence in water, drop 
their ova on its surface. 1876 Dunrinc Dis. Skin 600 
Culex, or Mosquito is not infrequently the source of con- 
siderable irritation upon the skin. 

Also § 


|| Culgee (kulgi). Anglo-fid. ? Obs. 
Ze 


kulgie. [a. Urdi is halghi, ad. Pers. XD 
kalagi, orig. kalak?, of or pertaining to a festive or 
martial gathering, whence as sb. in the following 
senses. (J. T. Platts.)] 

+1. A rich figured silk worn as a turban or sash, 
or otherwise, on a festive occasion; hence, a figured 
Indian silk formerly imported into England. Ods. 

1688 Lond, Gaz. No. 2312/4 To carry 147 Pieces of 
Culgees, East-India Taffataes, or clouded Silks. 1696 
J. F. Aferchants Wareho. 6 There is two sorts of Indian 
Silk called Culgees, the one is Satten, the other is Taffety, 
they are stained with all sorts of colours .. they are much 
used for Handkerchiefs, and for Lining of Beds, and for 
Gowns for both Men and Women, 17.. in J. Ashton Soc. 
Life QO. Anne (1882) 1. 75 ‘Stole out of the house of John 
Barnes. .a Culgee quilt.’ . : 

2. ‘A jewelled plume surmounting the s¢xpesh 


(sarpéch) or aigrette upon the turban * (Yule). 

1715 in J.T. Wheeler A/adras in Olden Time (1861) 11. 
246 (Y.) A vest and culgee set with precious stones. 1786 
Tippoo's Lett. 263 (Y.) Three Kulgies, three Surpaishes.. 
have been despatched to you in a casket. 1832 HERKLOTS 
tr. Customs of Moosalm. App. x. Kulgee..a phoenix-feather, 
fixed into the turban, having generally a pearl fastened to 
the end of it. Worn only by kings and the great. 

Culice, -isse, obs. ff. CULLIs. 


CULICIFORM. 


Culiciform (kif lisiffim), a. rare—°. [ad. L, 
type *cultciform-rs, f. culex, culicem gnat; in F. 
cultciforme + sce -FORM.) Gnateshaped, gnat-like. 

1828 in Wester. 1847 in Craic. 

Culinarian (ki#linéeriin), @. rare. [f. L. 
culindrt-us CULINARY + -AN.] Of or pertaining to 
a kitchen; =CuLInany 1. 

1615 Sir E. Hony Curry.combe v.223 What are the Doc- 
trines..are they not Culinarian Theorems? 1828 Blackw. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 What an air of dignity he might have 
thrown over the culinarian roof. 

Culinarily, a/v. rare. [f. Cunmnany + 
-LY “.] In a eulinary respeet; with regard to 
cookery. 

1837 Fraser's Wag. XVI. 660 Culinarily and fairly, be- 
cause the animal .. furnishes us with beef-steak, sirloin, 
buttock. 1892 Black & White 25 June 802;/1 The dishes.. 
culinarily. .are so original. 

Culinarious (kivlinériss), a. rare. [f. L. 
culiuadrt-us CULINARY + -OUS.) = CULINARY 2. 

1838 Fraser’s Afag. XVII. 64 Art culinareous. 1848 
Tuackeray Contrib. to Punch Wks. 1836 XXIV. 199, I.. 
request that the Soyer Professorship of Culinarious Science 
be established without loss of time. 

Culinary (ki@linari‘, a. [ad. L. calindri-us, 
f. culina kitehen, In F. cu/tnatre (Cotgr.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to a kitchen ; kitehen-. 

1638 Witkins New World iii. (1707) 30 Culinary and 
Elementary Fire are of different inde 1669 Gate Crt. 
Gentiles 1. 1. x.105 Culinarie Rhetoric, such as is in use 
amongst Trencher-Knights. 1775 Apain Amer. Ind. 405 
‘They reckon it unlawful .. to extinguish even the culinary 
fire with water. 1856 Miss Mutock 9. //alifax (ed. 17) 
93 A very culinary goddess. 

2. Of or pertaining to cookcry. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 272 Culinary prescriptions. 1784 
Cowrer 7ask 1. 125 The palate undepraved By culinary 
arts. 31858 HawtHorne Fr. § /t. Frnis. (1872) 1. 60 Never 
keep any fire, except for culinary purposes. 

b. Of vegetables: Fit for cooking. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 386 All kinds of culinary 
roots and plants. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 148 One of our most common and useful culinary 
vegetables. 

Culiver, crroneous form of CALIVER. 

1754 T. Prince Ann, New Eng. 1. in Arb. Garner 1. 
594 He discharges his culliver towards the place. 1854 
A. Bisset Omutticd Chap. Hist. Eng. vi. 365 Breast-plates 
pistol and culiver proof. 

Cull, s¢.! dia’. Also 5 cole. The fish called 
Bull-head or Miller’s Thumb. 

1490 Boroner /éin. (Nasmith 1778) 291 Homines pos- 
sunt piscare..de colys vocat. Myller-thombys. /érd. 358 
Yn Wye-watersunt..cullys. 1847-78 Hactiwect, Cué//, the 
bull-head. Glouc. . 

Cull (kvl), 54.2. slang and dial, [perh. abbre- 
viation of CuLLY.] A dupe, silly fellow, simpleton, 
fool; a man, fellow, ehap. 

1698 /x Vino Veritas 25 How prettily we top upon those 
Rum Culls called Gentlemen. 1749 Frecpinc Jom Fones 
vin. xii, A way to émpty the pocket of a queer cull. 2 at 
Liovp On RAyme Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 107 The hen-peck’d 
culls of vixen wives. 1839 H. Aixnswortu Yack Sheppard 
(1889) 14 (Farmer) Capital trick of the cull in the cloak to 
make another person's brain stand the brunt for his own. 

Cull (kl), 54.3 [f. Cut v.!] 

+1. The aet or produet of culling ; a selection. 

a1618 Sytvester Bethulia’s Rescue w. 383 Some curious 
Cull Of Croton Dames so choicely Beautifull. 1643 Str iF 
Spetman Case of Affairs 17 This man..presents the world 
with a cull of all the irregular times of our unfortunate 
Princes. 1692 R. L'Estrance Josephus’ Antig. xi. i. 
(1733) 303 To make a Cull out of your several ‘T'rihes, of 
six Elders out of each Tribe. 

2. Farming, An animal drafted from the flock 
as being inferior or too old for breeding; usually 
fattened for the market. Cf. Cuniine vd/. 6.1 2. 
(Usually in 7/.) 

The use in quot. 1791 is peculiar. 

1791 Younc Ann. Agric. XVI. 493 The Burtord ewes are 
..culled every year; the oldest are fattened and the ram 
given to the culls, to answer the purpose of westerns. 
1809 Nat. /list. in Ann. Reg. 801/2 We have our lamb 
fairs..our shearling fairs, our fairs for culls. 1858 Frs/. 
R. Agric. Soc, XVX. 1. 39, 20 fat cows..the culls of their 
herds. 1880 Blackw. Jag. Apr. 463 They were ‘culls’, 
that is sheep drafted out of other flocks for some fault or on 
uccount of aze. 

attrib. 1793 Younc Ann. Agric. XIX. 148 Cull ewes, 
generally .. called draught ewes. 1879 Casself’s Techn. 
Educ. WV. 322/1 The purchasing of ‘cull’ or old ewes from 
some good breeder. : 4 

3. U.S. (pl.) ‘ Refuse timber, from whieh the best 
part has been eulled out’ (Webster 1864). b. ‘ Any 
refuse stuff; as, in bakeries, rolls not properly 
baked’ (Webster Sip. 1881). 

1873 MWisconsin Rep. XXIX. 593 About 90,000 feet was 
not good merchantable lumber, but was what is called culls. 

Cull (kvl), v.! Also 4 cole, 5-7 culle, 6-7 cul. 
[a. OF. curddir and -er, later cver//ir, in imperative 
cutlle, cotlle, cuctlle (kdl), to eolleet, gather, take, 
select, etc. = Pr. cotllir, cuelhir, culhir, Cat. cullir, 
Sp. coger, Pg. colher, It. cogliere :—L. colligcre, pres. 
indic. co/ligo, whieh beeame subseqtiently colgo, 
coglio, and was conjugated in different parts of the 
Romanie domain with -cre (It.), -2re (Sp. and Pg.), 
-tre (Pr. and F.), -dre ¥.\. ‘he word was fre- 
qnent in ME. in the form cor/ sce Cor v.1, and 
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cf. Corn v.3) for the OF. form corllir; cull appears 
in the 15th e., and may represent the F, stem 
cuell-, cueill.; ef. ME. puple for F. pueple, 
peuple. Cf. also ME. Couy1, to eollect.] 

1. trans. To choose from a number or quantity ; 
to seleet, pick. Now most frequently tised of 
making a literary selection. Cu// out: to pick 
out, seleet (arch.). 

¢1330 R. Beunne Chron, Wace (Rolls) 2731 Sex hundred 
of hyse he colede out, Pat proued were, hens & stout. 
© 1440 romp, Parv. 107 Cully’ owte, segrevo, lego, separe. 
1494 Fanyan Chron. vil. 239 ‘he auctours so rawe, and so 
ferre to culle. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. 1, Vref. 9 Cer- 
taine have I culled out of the Decamerone of .. Boccaccio. 
a1g93 H. Surtu Serr, (1622) 338 ‘To cull ont of all the 
people, those which had best courage. 1669 Wortincr 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 60 It is no small advantage to pick or 
cull out the best Seed. 1727 A. Ilauuton New Acc. F. 
fnd, 1, viii. 82 This Villian was culled out to be sacrificed 
to the just Resentment of the People. 1807 Crasne /"i/- 
lige wt. 159 Words aptly culled, and meanings well exprest. 
1877 HI. A. Pace De Quincey 1. vi. 111 From various notes 
of later dates we cull the following. 

2. ‘Yo gather, piek, pluek (flowers, frnits, ete.). 

1634 Mutton Comus 255 The Sirens three Culling their 
potent herbs. 1743-6 Surnstone /leg ies iv, Then Elegance 
Shall cull fresh tlowrets for Ophelia’s tomb. 1840 Barnam 
ingol. Leg., Leech of Folkest. (1877)373 A sprig of mountain 
ash culled by moonlight. 1880 Outna A/oths I. 12 The 
strawberries just culled. 

- 3805 Wornsw. Prelude xut. 131 Where I could.. 
cull Knowledge that step by step might lead me on. 

3. transf. To subject to the process of selection ; 
to select or gather the ehoiee things or parts 
from. 

1713 STEELE Guardian No. 171 re I shall always pick and 
cull the Pantry for him. 1821 A, Fisurr ¥ra/. Arct. Reg. 
230, I thought that, by attempting to cull it [a subject] I 
might omit some circumstances that deserved to be men- 
tioned. 188: (ard. Chron. No. 417. 823 The ground is 
culled at intervals of three, four, or five years, 

+Cull, v.2 Ods. or dial, Also6Gkull. [Var. 
of Cott v.!] ¢rans. To fondle in the arms, hug. 

1564 Becon Jewel of Foy Wks. (1844) 443 To kiss and 
kull him as his dear darling. 1g§80 Lyty Euphues(Arb.\ 215 
Least making a wanton of my first..I should. .kill it by 
cullyng it. 160 WerverR J/trr. A/ar?. Div, He..Hugges, 
culles, and clippes him in his aged armes. 1659 Rusuw. 
Llist. Coll. 1. 535 Oh ! how they could hung and cull it. 

b. Cull-me-to-you, rural name of the pansy. 

1597 Gerarve Herbal 1. cexcix. § 4. 704 Harts ease, 
Pansies, Liue in Idlenes, Cull me to you, and three faces in 
a hood. 1814 L. Hunt Feast of Poets, Cuddle-ine-to-you, 
which seems to have been altered by some nice apprehension 
into the less vivacious request of Cull-me-to-you. 

Cull(e, early form of Kitt, 

Cullace, -asse, -aze, obs, ff. Cunis. 

Cullambine, cullander, obs. ff. CoLuMBINE, 
COLANDER. 

Culled (kvld), Ap’. a. [f. Cunt v1 + -Ep}.] 
Chosen, picked, selected; gathered, plueked ; spec. 
of sheep: Draught (ef. CULL 54.3 2). 

1688 SHaxs. L. L. JL, WW. iii. 234 Of all complexions the 
cul’d soueraignty Doe meet as at a faire in her faire cheeke. 
1665 Mantey Grofins’ Low C, Warres 397 Culled men out 
of Breda. 1707 Cottier Ref. Ridic. 78 Cull'd Words and 
Paraphrases. 1801 Aled. Frul. V.277 A nosegay of culled 
flowers. 1811 Ann. Reg. 1809. 801 Fed upon the flesh of 
the culled sheep. 

Culleis, -ess, Cullen: see Cviiis, Cunnion. 

Cullen: see CoLocne. Cullen plates: sce 


uot. 

1890 Daily News 21 Oct. 5/2 The durable material is an 
alloy of copper and zinc, called Cullen plates, from Cologne, 
the old seat of the manufacture. 

Cullender: sce CoLanner. 

Culler (kvloai). Also 5 culyur, 6 cullyar. 
{f. Curnv.t+-rr!. In 2 the suffix was perh.-arp.} 

1. One who culls, scleets, or gathers. 

1483 Cath. Angel. 86 A Culyur, collector. 1611 Corcr., 
Cuerlleny..a picker, chuser, or culler. 1809 Syp. Switu 
Ess. Wks, 1867 1. 178 A mere culler of simples. 1883 I. 
Pexnecte-Ecmuirst Cream Letcestersh. 255 The busiest of 
cullers drained dry of even his November stories. 

+2. Farming. (Sec quots.) Cf. CuLL 54.3 2. 

1538 Exvot S761, Reteculr, uel reiyenle ones, sheepe 
drawen out of the folde for aege or syckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. 1617 Minsueu Duct. Ling., Cullers. 
jar Bairev, Cudlers, the worst sort of sheep, or those 
which are left of a flock when the best are picked out. 
Clountry Word). 

Culler, obs. form of Cotovur. 

Cullery \ko'léri). /oca/. [a. F. cuetllerie action 
or product of collecting, f. exer to eollect.] 
The name in Carlisle of a customary tenure of 
small copyhold tenements held from the Corpora- 
tion at an annual rental. Also a//rtd., as cullery 
tenure, fenanl, rent, cte. 

See Nanson in Trans. Cusmbrld, & Wesim. Antig. Soc. 
(1883) VI. 11. 305 ‘ On the customary Tenure at Carlisle called 
Cullery Tenure’. 

1600 Carlisle A udtt.bk. (Nanson), Item the rent of the 
cullerie or pettye farmes of the cittye. 1673 Cudllery Ad: 
wnithance Bhs., Secundum consuetudinem vocatam coulerie. 
1708 Audtt-bk., A Rentall of the Rentes belonging to the 
Corporation of Carlisle called Cullerie Rentes, as they are 
collected in the year one thousand seven hundred and eight. 
1883 Nanson (as above) 309 It is clear that the term 
cullery rents in its widest signification included any small 
annual rents due to the Corporation. 


CULLION. 


Cullet (kv let... Glass-making. [A later form 
of Cotet sé.! 4; the name being extended from 
the ‘nceks’ formed in glass-blowing to all refuse 
and broken glass melted over again to make in- 
ferior glass.] Broken or reftise glass with which 
the erncibles are replenished. 

1817 C. Attwoon Spectf of Patent No. 4148 Cullet, or 
old or broken or waste glass. 1875 Ure ict. ctrts 11. 655 
The pot is now ready for receiving the topping of cullet, 
which is broken pieces of window-glass to the amount of 
3 or, cwts, 

+Cullibility. Os. Also -ability. [In 
form from CULLIBLE (of which, lowever, carly 
instanees have not yet been found).) The quality 
of heing enllible ; gullibility. 

1728 Swirt Lelt. fo ope 16 July, Providence never de- 
signed him to be above two and twenty, by his thought 
lessness and cullibility. 1768 Strrne sent. Journ. 11. Case 
of Conscience, \f there is not a fund of honest cullaLility in 
man so much the worse 1807 Orie Lect. Art ii. (1843) 
308 Innocent cullibility on one part, and brutality anc 
cunning on the other. 1837 Mew A/onthly Mag. XLIX. 7 
‘The coal-mines of Great Lritain may possibly be some day 
exhausted, but its cullability never. 

+ Cullible, a. Oés. [This adj., which is pre- 
supposed in the derivative cud/ibilily (known 
1728), would normally be derived from a verb 
cull; but none sneli is reeorded; ef. however 
Cunt 56.2, Cuury v.2, Gullible, gullibility, from 
GULL v., appear mueh later than cel/thilily.] 
Easily made a ‘enll’ or fool of ; gullible. 

1822 Hazent Fudle-t., Spirit of Partizanship (1852) 276 
These are lax and cullible in their notions of political 
warfare. 

Cullice, zv., to beat : see CULLIS, 

Cullinder, obs. form of CoLANDER. 

Culling (kolin), vo/. 5b.! [f. Cuts vd +-1NneG 1) 

1. The aetion of seleeting or picking. 

c1440 Promp. Parv. 107 Cullynge, or owte schesynge. 
separacio, segregacto. 1663 Flagellum, or O, Cromwell 
(1672) 70 The Ilouse being thus purged, as they called it . 
the remaining Juncto of his Culling. .passed an Ordinance 
for Tryal of the King. 1878 Newcoms /’of. Astron. u. v. 
225 This culling-out is called Selective Absorption. 

2. concr. The proeeeds or residuc of eulling ; 2 
selection ; #/. portions drafted out. 

1692 A. Waker Acc. Jeon Basilike 32 (L.) Vhat the Lord 
Fairfax would take anything out of the cabinet, and send 
up thecullings to the parliament. 1780 Ropu Ap in Sparks 
Corr. Amer, Rev. (1853) 11. 449 The remaining Continentals 
are the cullings of our troops, and I cannot promise any- 
thing clever from then. 1865 Acader 5 Aug. 144/3 A 
passage like the following reads more like a culling from 
the Oxford ‘ Lives of the Saints’. 

3. Farming. See quots. and ef. Cutt 54.3 2, 
CULLER 2. Also alért. 

1611 Cotcr., Arehrs de rebut, an old or diseased sheepe 
thats not worth keeping; wee call such a one, a drape, or 
culling. 1627 Drayton Nymphidia vi. 1496 L.) My cull- 
ings 1 put off, or for the chapman feed. 1652 5. CL arke 
L.fves (1677) 334 To leave the cullen sheep in a hard con. 
dition. a1796 Vancouver in A. Young “ss. Agrte. (1813) 
Il. 284 An assemblage of the refuse stock, and cullings of 
the adjacent .. counties. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropshire 
Word-bk., Cullings, the residue, as of a flock of fatted sheep, 
of which the best have been picked out. 

4. Comb. Culling-iron, a long-handled slender 
hammer, with which the mature oysters are sepa- 
rated from the objeet on whieh they have been 


deposited. 

1891 Scribner's Mag. Oct. 482. 

+ Culling, 74/. 54.2 Obs. or dial. [f. Cutt 7.7] 
Embraeing, ‘euddling’. 

1490 Caxton Encydas xviii 69 By oure kyssynge and swete 
cullynge. 1601 Hottaxp /’diny 1 231 Such a culling and 
hugging of them they keep. 

Cullins earth: sce CULLEN, CoLoGNe. 

Cullion (kzlyan’, Forms: 4 coillon, coylon. 
culyon, 4-5 colyoun, -on, coyllon, 6 colion, 
collion, -an, coulion, coillen, 7 cullian, culion, 
cullyen, cullen, 6-9 cullion. fa. F. cozt//on = 
Pr. colho, Sp. coon, lt. cogitone, Romanic deriv. of 
L.. cleus, culleus bag, testicle, a. Gr. xéX€os sheath.) 

+1. A testiele. Ods. 

¢ 1386 Cusucer Pard. T. 624, I wolde I hadde thy coillons 
(z. r. coylons, colyounnys, coyllons, suly one) in myn hond. 
1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 22 His ryght colyon or balock 
stone. 1578 Lytr Padvens u. Ivi. 218 lis rootes. are like 
toa payre of stones or Cullions. 1611 Cotcr., A nimelles, 
the stones, cods, or cullions of Lambes, etc. 1737 Ozect 
Rabelais W. xiv. 110. 

+ 2. Asa term of contempt: A base. despicable, 
or vile fellow; a raseal. Ods. Cf. F. coon, coon 
.Cotgr.). 

1s5.. Peebles to Play, Where is Pig! cullion knave? 1575 
J. Stitt Gammer Gurton v. ii, Ti was that crafty cullion 
Hodve. 15993 Suaxs. 2 //en. U7, 1. iii. 43 Away, Wase 
Cullions. 1617 Cottins Def Hp. Ely 553 Thou shalt be 
censured fora cullian and a wretch. a 1652 I'xome City 
i rtav. ii, Thou Cullion, could not thine own cellar serve 
thee, but thou must be sneaking into Court butteries ? 1843 
Lytton Las/ Bar. v xi, Out on ye, cullions and bezoni.ns ! 

+3. Fortif. ‘That part of a bulwarke which 
enginers eall the pome, the gard, the shoukter or 
eares to eouer the easamats’ Florio 1611, sv. 
Oreechione). 


CULLIONLY. 


1589 Ive Fortif 12 Whicb cullion or orechion may be 
inade longer and shorter according to the will of the work- 
man. 

4. si. A popular name of plants of the genus 
Orchis (or allied genera), from the form of the 


tubers or ‘ roots’. : 

1611 Cotcr., Couillon de chien, Dogs-stones, Dogs cullions. 
16g0 Parkinson Theat. Bot. ix. 1341 Satyrion and Orcbis. 
Cullions or Stones. /bfd, xiii. 1354 Sweete Cullions. 1776 
J. Lee Zxtrod. Bot. (ed. 3) 330 Soldier's Cullions, Orcbis, 
1879 Prior Plant-n. (ed. 3) 60. : 

b. The paired tubers of Orchis. 

1688 R. Hotme Armoury un. 115/1 Cullions, or Stone-roots 
[are] round roots, whether single, double, or trebble. 1722 
in BaiLey 3 and in later Dicts. F ; 

5. Comb., as cullion-like adj. (sense 2); }cullion- 
head (forti7.). 

1591 Harincton Ord. Fur. xxv. xxv, For what could he 
more cullenlike or base? 160: Deacon & Wacker Sfirits 
& Divels To Rdr. 10 To desist from those cullion-like 
courses. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Cullion-head, see Bastian, 

“© Used by confusion for cud/in = CULLING. 

c1640 J. Smytu Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1.156 The eldest 
of the sheep were drawne out as Cullions. ([Cf. quot. 1652 
s. v. CuLLinc! 3, and 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Cudlins, the 
worst sheep of a flock.]} 


+Curllionly, z. Ods. [f Cunnion 2 + -LY}.] 
Like a cullion; rascally, base, despicable. 

1605 SHas. Lear u. ii. 36 You whoreson Cullyenly Barber- 
monger, draw. 1645 Mitton Codas¢. (1851) 368 His cullionly 
paraphrase on St. Paul. 1822 Scott Nige/ xii, He would 
be held a cullionly niggard. 

+Curllionry. O%s. In 7 cullionnerie, cul- 
lionrie. [f.as prec.+-Ry,-ERY.] The behaviour 
of a cullion ; base rascally conduct. 

1611 Cotcr., Coyounerie, base roguerie, cowardise, cullion- 
nerie. 1648 R. Bawue Lett, & FYruds. (1841) II]. 36 
Argyle’s enemies had. . burdened him, among many slanders, 
with that of cowardice and cullionrie. 

Cullis (kv'lis), 56.1 Now rare. Forms: 5 
colys, kolys, culys, colysshe, 5-6 colice, 5-7 
coleys‘e, culice, 6 colesse, collesse, -yse, cul- 
leis, -ace, -ys, -cooliz, 6-7 cullice, -ess(e, 6-8 
cullise, 7 collice, cullisse, -ies, -asse, -aze, 
culisse, coolisse, coollis, 6- cullis. fa. OF. 
colervs (13th c., later cozleis, coulis), subst. use of 
coleis :—L. type *cdlaticius, f£. colare to strain, flow 
through, glide, etc.] 

A strong broth, made of meat, fowl, etc., boiled 
and strained; used especially as a nourishing food 
for sick persons. ‘ Beef-tea’ isa well-known form. 

61420 Liber Cocorumt 20 For akolys be brawne take of 
sothun henne or chekyne [etc.}. c1460 J. Russett BA. 
Nurture 824 Colice of pike, shrympus or perche. 1543 
TRAHERON Vigo's Chirurg. 1x. 228 If the pacient be weake 
.. ye shall gyve hym the coleys of ayonge capon. 1584 Lyty 
Canzipasfe 1. v, He that melteth in a consumption is to be 
recured by colices, not conceits. 1662 H. Stusse Jd. 
Nectar vii. 165 The meat, out of which all the strength is 
Boil’d or Pressed in Jellies and Cullices. 1796 Mrs. GLasse 
Cookery Pref. 1 Use for a cullis, a leg of veal and a ham. 
1853 Sover Paxtroph. 76 Take onions. .thicken with cullis, 
oil, and wine. 

tb. ¢ransf. and fg. (In quot. 1719 app. = a 
sound beating; cf. quot. 1625 and CuLLIs z.). 

1580 Lyty Zuphnes (Arb.) 356 Expecting thy Letter eyther 
as a Cullise to preserue, or as a sworde to destroy. 1608 
Mippteton Faw. Love in. ii, Get a cullis to your capacity, 
a restorative to your reason. @ 1625 FLETCHER Nice Valour 
in. 1, He has beat me e’en toa Cullis. 1719 D’UrFey Pil/s 
II. 112 A Cullise for the Back too. 

Cullis kzlis), sd.2 Arch. Also killis, killesse. 
fa. F. coud/isse furrow, groove, gutter, etc., subst. use 
of fem. of covdrs adj.: see prec. and Covtisse.] 
A gutter, groove, or channel. Also a#rib., as 
cullis roof (see quot. 1875). 

1838 Bitton Dict. Archit, 216 Cudlis, a gutter in a roof; 
a groove or channel, 1849 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 178 
Placed in a barn or ricked in some exposed part with cullis 
roof, where it will keep dry. 1875 Parker Concise Gloss. 
Archit., Killesse, also Cullis, Coultsse (Fr.), a gutter, groove, 
or channel.. This term is in some districts corruptly applied 
to a hipped roof by country carpenters, who speak of a kil. 
lessed or cullidged roof. A dormer window is also sometimes 
called a killesse or cullidge window. pSee also Kitts, 

+ Cullis, v. Obs. rave. [f. Cunnis sd.1 (b).] 
trans. Yo ‘ beat to a jelly’, beat severely. 

1632 Cnarman & Suirtry Bad// tv. ii, Quit thy father. .or 
Tle cullice thee With a battoun. 

Cullisance, -sen, -son, -zan, obs. corrup- 
tions of CoGNIzaNncr (konizans), a badge, cte. 

1599 Ib. Jonson Ev. Alan ont of I/um.1.i, Vl keep men 
.-and I'll give coats..but I lack a cullisen. 1609 — Case 
ts Altered iv. iv, Tout what badge shall we give, what 
cullison? 1611 Tarlton's Fests 11844) 12 Clapping my Lord 
Shandoyes cullisance upon my sleeve. 1618 DEKKER Owdes 
Alm, 36 A blew coat without a Cullizan. 

Cullom., cullum- : see Cot-. 

Cullurune, var. Cunroun, Obs. Sc. 

Cully (kali, sb. slang or collog. Now rare. 
(Orig. slang or rogues’ cant, of uncertain origin. 

Connexion has been suggested with Cuttion or its Ital. 
cognate cogdione ‘a noddie, a foole, a patch, a dolt; a 
cuglion, a gull, a meacocke’ (Florio), Leland thinks it of 
Gypsy origin, at foal Sp. Gypsy chudai man, Turkish 
( chee khulat gentleman.]} 

- One who is cheated or imposed upon (e. g. by 


a sharper, strumpet, etc.) ; a dupe, gull ; one easily | 
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deceived or taken in; a silly fellow, simpleton. 


(Much in use in the 17th c.) 

1664 ButLer //zd, 11. ii. 781 Women, that.. Brought in.. 
Their Husbands Cullies, and Sweet-hearts. 1687 SrpLey 
Bellamira \. i, Vl... shew her Iam not such a cully as she 
takes me for. a@1720 J. HuGHeEs in Duxcombe’s Lett. (1773) 
III. App. xxxvii, ‘he wit is always the cully of the heart. 
1751 SMOLLETT Per. Pic. (1779) I]. lvi. 147 The French 
syren was baulked in her design upon her English cully. 
1833 CaRLyLe J7Zisc. (1872) V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion 
on which Knaves and Knavesses repose, have at all times 
existed. 1881 Swinsurne in Fortn. Rev. Feb. 133 The 
whimper of a cheated cully. 

attrib, 1678 Butter Hud. ui. Heroic, Epist. 168 Why 
should you..B’ allow’d to put all tricks upon Our Cully-Sex, 
and we use none? 1702 De Por Reform. Alanuners 1. 308 
The Cully Merchant. 

2, A man, fellow ; a companion, mate. 

1676 Warn. for Housekeepers 5 lf the cully nap us, 1861 
Mayuew Lond, Lad, (ed. 2) 111. 57 (Hoppe) The showman 
inside the frame says..‘ Culley, how are you getting on?’ 
1888 New York Mercury (Farmer, Americanisms, What's 
yer hurry, cully? 

+ Cully, v.! Obs.xare—'. [app. related to Cu 
v.2: ef. CULYE.] =CuLL v.2 

1576 Tyde Tarryeth no Alan, lone is pleasaunt, to kisse, 
and to cully. 

+Cully, v.2 Ods. [f. Cunnty sb. Cf. It. cog- 
Htonare, ‘to cosin, to cog, to foist, to deceiue’ 
(Florio).] trans. To make a fool of, deceive, 
cheat, take in. 

1676 Life of Muggleton in Harl. Alisc. 1. 610 Having for 
some time being cullied out of his money. 1699 Pomrret 
Poents, Divine Attributes, Tricks to cully fools. 170z Porn 


IVife of Bath 161 Heaven gave to woman the peculiar grace | 


To spin, to weep, and cully human race. 1768 Woman 
of Honour \. 150 Being..cullied by drabs whom their foot- 
men might disdain. 

Cullyandre, Cullyar, Cullyen, obs. ff. 
COLANDER, CULLER, CULLION. 

+ Cullyism (kz'lijiz’m). Obs. ronce-wd. ff. 
CULLY sé.+-18sM.] The condition of a cully. 

1712 STEELE Sfect. No. 486 P 2 Instances of eminent 
Cullyism. 

Culm! (kzlm). In 5-6 culme, 7 colme. 
[The same word as Coom sé.!, pointing toa ME. 
culm, colm, Connexion with co/, COAL, suggests 
itself, and is strengthened by the synonymy of 
ME. b2colmen, bicolien, the former a deriv. of co/m, 
culm, the latter of co/wen, from co/, CoaL: cf. 
Brcoom (Bre- 6 a) CoLLow, Couty. But the 
actnal analysis of the word is obscure. ] 

1. Soot, smut. Obs. exe. Sc.; =Coom sé.1 1, 

©1440 Promp. Parv. 108 Culme of smeke, /udigo. 1565 
Gotpine Ovid's Alet. 11. (1593) 34 Againe the culme and 
smouldring smoke did wrap him round about. 1658 
Puitiips, Czdz,smoak or soot. Hence in Kersey, BaiLey, 
etc. [in both noted as Oés.J. 1847-8 H. Mitter First Liipr. 
iv. (1857) 48 A mud-coloured atmosphere of smoke and 
culm, 1861 Cuincton frank O' Donnell 171 My face and 
body all covered with culm. .made him take me for the devil. 
+2. Coal-dust, small or refuse coal, slack. 

[1348 in Nottingham Rec. 1. 144 Praedictam dimidiam 
partem minerae carbonum marinorum et culmorum.] 1603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 70 In this kill first is made 
a fier of Coales or rather colme which is but the duste of 
the coales. zd. 91 A smaler Ridle with which they drawe 
smale coales for the smythes from the colme which is in 
deede but verie dust, which serveth for lyme burninge. 
1703 Loud. Gaz. No. 3892/1 An Act for continuing the 
Duties upon Coles, Culm, and Cynders[=Coke]. 1770-4 
A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 111. 149 Culm, or small 
refuse coal. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 298 At Whitehaven, 
under a bed of common clay ..a bed of natural clayey 
carbon or culm of 3 fathom is found. 1882 rit. QO. Rev. 
Jan. 87, 4s. per ton for culm, or coal-dust. ; 

b. Hence, sfec. applied to the slack of anthracite 
or stone-coal, from the Welsh collieries, which was 
in common use for burning lime and drying malt. 

1736 Baitey Househ. Dict. 397. 1756 Br. Pococke Trav. 
(1889) I. 188 The coals here {Tenby]. .run into culm, which 
they work up with clay, and make it into balls; it is 
very good fuel. 31769 De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit. 11. 366 The 
County of Pembroke abounds particularly in that Sort of 
Coal called Store Coal, the small Pieces of which are stiled 
Culm, 1806 Martin in Phil, Trans. XCVI. 344. 1849 
Frul. R. Agric. Soc. X. 1. 149 Culm is the dust of the 
stone-coal, and is prepared for burning by being mixed with 
clay or mud from the shore. 1883 A. Wittiams AZinx, Re- 
sources U.S. 31 A mixture of anthracite slack, or ‘culm’, 
with bituminous coal, 1888 Etwortuy W, Somerset Word- 
b&., Culm, the slack of non-bituminous or anthracite coal 
is known by no other name. 

ec. By extension, sometimes employed as a 
synonym of anthracite, or of one of its varieties, 
the slaty glance coal. 
coals, 

1742 Lond. & Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 8 There is another 
Sort, by some wrongly called Coak, and rightly named Culm 
or Welch-coal, from Swanzey in Pembrokeshire, being of a 
hard stony Substance, in small Bits..and will burn without 
Smoak. 1841 Foss? Fuel, etc. (ed. 2) 336 Varieties of 
Anthracite (2) The slaty glance-coal .. This is the anthracite 
so abundant in the United States; the culm* of our Welsh 
collieries. *(Note. This is a brittle crumbling anthracite.) 
1846 MeCuttocu Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 1. 77 The coal.. 
on the western side being chiefly stone coal or culm, and on 
the eastern side, bituminous coking coal. 

8. Geol. (More fully Culm measures or series.) 
A name given by some gcologists to a serics of 
shales, sandstones, etc. containing, in places, thin 


Also in pl. culms, like | 
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beds of impure anthracite, which represent the 
Carboniferous series in North Devon; also to 
strata supposed to be the analogues of these else- 
where. 

The Culm series is generally considered to be contem- 
porary with the Carboniferous limestone, but is much less 
rich in marine remains, It is extensively developed along 
the borders of Austria, Poland, and Russia; and includes 
the caZ of Ireland. ‘ 

[1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 54 Some years since 
a vein of culm appearing near the surface on the parish of 
Chittlehampton.] 1836 Sepcwick & Murcuison in Brit. 
Assoc. Rep. (1837) V. (title) A classification of .. Rocks .. of 
Devonshire..On the true position of the Culm Deposits. 
1837 — 7rans. Geol. Soc. V. 670 The base of the culm 
series. /did. Note, The undoubted culm-measures. 1839 
Dea Becue Rep. Geol. Cornwall, etc. 1:24 Anthracite, or 
culm, occurs in a few beds, of very variable thickness, be- 
tween Greenacliff..and..Chittlehampton..The culm itself 
seems the result of irregular accumulations of vegetable 
matter intermingled with mud and sand. 1882 GEIKIE 
Text-bk, Geol. vi. iv. § 2. 748. 

+4. Applied (in error) to coke; cf. quot. 1742 
in2e O6s. 

1727 Braptey Fam. Dict.s.v. Brewing, Dry it leisurely 
with Pit-coal, char’d, called in some places coak and in 
others Culm. [Anthracite is a natural coke.] 

+5. attrib. and Comb., as culm-dealer, -pit, etc. 

1755 Gentl, Mag. XXV. 447 There isalso a culm pit, 
which was worked for fuel a few years ago, 1854 J//ust. 
Lond. News 5 Aug. 118/3 Occupations of the People. Culm- 
dealer. 

Culm? (kvlm). Bot. [ad. L. cze/m-us stalk, 
stem (esp. of grain).] The stem of a plant; esp. 
the jointed and usually hollow stalk of grasses. 

1657 Phys. Dict., Culms, stalks. 1794 Martyn Roussean’s 
Bot. xiii. 139 Meadow Fescue..has a culm two feet high. 
1854 Hooker Himal, Fruds. 1. iti. 70 A kind of reed work 
formed of long culms of Saccharum. 

Hence Culm v. zxz/r., to form a culm; Culmed 
ffi. a., having a culm. 

1860 Mayne Reip in Chamid, Frid. X1V.1 The young 
maize .. is rapidly culming upward. a@ 1862 TuorEau £x- 
cursions, Autumnal Tints (1863) 223 A very tall and 
slender-culmed grass. 

+Culm:?,. Oés. vare. Also 6 culme. [Short- 
ened f. CuLMEN.] The highest point, summit, 
culminating point. 

1587 Afisfort. Arthur i. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley 1V. 313 
Who strives to stand... On giddy top and culm of slippery 
court. 1600 Haxtuyt Voy. (1810) III. 194 The mountaines 
are. .seldome uncovered of snow, in their culme and highest 
tops. 1821 Zales of my Landlord (New Ser.), Witch of 
Glas Llyn V1. 146 Three times will they be raised against 
his life. At the third his star will have reached its culm. 

+Culmas, culmez, culmische. Sc. Obs. 
Some kind of weapon, or rural implement used as 
a weapon, 

1513 DoucLas -Zxeis x1. xiti. 72 He held in til his hand 
A rural club or culmas insteid of brand. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot, 11. 432 Sum with ane culinische clevin to the 
belt. 

|}Culmen (kolmen). [L. cedmen, contr. f. 
columen top, summit, roof-ridge, etc.] 

+1. gex. The top or summit; fg. the height, 
acme, culminating point. Ods. 

1647 CrasHAw Poens 129 Chronology and history bear 
No otber culmen than the double art Astronomy, geo- 
graphy impart. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7vav. (1677) 227 At 
the culmen or top was a Chappel. @1734 NortH Avram. 1. 
iti. § 40 (1740) 145 The Culmen of this Historian’s Art and 
Invention. 1856 Dose.tt Eng. cx Time of War, That top 
and culmen exquisite Whereto the slanting seasons meet. 

2. Ornith, The upper ridge of a bird’s bill. 

1833 R. Mupie Brit. Birds (1841) 11. 34 Their bills being 
inore curved in the culmen. 1874 Cours Birds N. W. 45 
The bill. .slender..with the culmen concave near the base. 

3. Anat. ‘The superior vermiform process of the 
cerebellum ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex, 1882). 

Culmi‘colous,¢. [f. L. ceeds CuLm 2 + -cola 
dwelling + -ous.] ‘Living on straw or the stems 
of graminaceous plants’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 
Said of some fungi. 

Culmiferous (kzlmi‘féras), 2.1 Geol. [f. Cum 1 
+ -(1)FEROUS, after carbonzferous.] Containing or 
producing culm or impure anthracite. 

1837 Sepcwicx & Murcuison in Trazs, Geol. Soc. V. 670 
In North Devon, the beds of the highest group .. pass 
regularly under the base of the culmiferous rocks. /did. 
664 The culmiferous series. 1841 Trimmer Pract. Geol. 209 
The culmiferous rocks of Devonshire. ‘ 

Culmi‘ferous, 2.2 Bot. [ad. L. type *cze/m7- 

fer (£. culnus Curm 2 +-fer bearing) +-ous.] Of 
grasses: Having a jointed hollow stalk. 

1704 Ravin Harris Lex. Techn., Plants § 23 Culmiferous 
Plants are such as have a smooth hollow jointed Stalk, 
with one long sharp-pointed Leaf at each Joint. 1707 
SLOANE Yamaica I. 102 Herbs..which are culmiferous, are 
divided into those with large seeds, or Corns, and those 
with lesser seeds, called Grasses, 1862 BEvERIDGE Hist. 
India V1. ww. v. 156 Among culmiferous plants the first 
place belongs to rice. 

Culmigenous (-i'dz/nas), a. vere. [f. as prec. 
+-gen-us born, bearing + -ous.] ‘ Produced or 
growing on straw’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). ; 

Cuwlminal, ¢. are. [f. L. cee/men, stem celmin- 
(see above) + -AL.] Of or pertaining to the culmen 
or summit ; apical, 

1889 in Century Dict. 
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Culminant (ko'lminint), a. (and sd.). (ad. 
late L. cxlmindnt-em, pr. pple. of culmindare to 
Cutminate. Cf. mod.F. caluiuant.] 

A, adj. 1, Ofa heavenly body: That has reached 
its greatest altitude, that is on the meridian; hence 
Jig. that is at its greatest height. 

1605 Campen Rem, (1637) 358 The whole constellation of 
Ariadnes crowne, culminant in her nativity. 1658 WitLs- 
ForD Natures Secrets 35 When any Star is upon the 
Meridian, it is said to be culminant ; and.. is then of most 
force to that place. 1684 Odservator No, 129 In the very 
Lust and Vigour of the Phanatical Conspiracy, when Oates 
was Culminant. 1824 Corerincr in Lit, Rev. (1836) 11. 
411 The superstition of the letter was then culminant. 
1875 Brackmore 4. Lorraine 1. vii. 41 A softer and more 
genial star was culminant one evening. 

2. Reaching the greatest height, forming the 
summit or highest point, topmost. 

1849 Dana Geol. vii. (1850) 420 Islands are but the cul- 
minant peaks of mountains. 1854 Hooker //imal. Fruls. 
1, i, 22 The culminant rocks are very dry. 

+ B. sé. A culminant star (in quot. fg.). Obs. 

1654 WuitLock Zoofomia 288 The. .Culminant ina Princes 
favour, takes allthe Honour from the Lord of his Ascending. 

nate (kz Imine't), v.  [f. late L. czediz- 
nat-, ppl. stem of cedminire, f. culmen, culmin- 
(see above); see -ATE, and cf. mod.F. cxlminer.] 

1. tutr. Astron. Of a heavenly body: To reach 
its greatest altitnde, to be on the meridian. 

1647 Litty Chr. Astrol. clvi. 649 If the Luminary cul- 
minate. 1667 Mitton /’, Z. 1. 617 All Sun-shine, as when 
his Beams at Noon Culminate from th’ Aquator. 1879 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. iv. 158 To find the time at which 
any star culminates, or passes the meridian. 

2. gen, To reach its highest point or summit, as 
a mountain-chain, etc.; to rise to an apex or sum- 
mit. Const. 27. 

1665 [see CurminatinG AAs. a.]. 

a19770 C. Smart Hop Garden 1. (R.), While above Th’ 
embow‘ring branches culminate, and form A walk imper- 
vious to the sun. 1833 Marrvat /?. Stmple xv, At which 
distance the enormous waves culminated and fell with the 
report of thunder. 1869 Rawtinson Ane. Hist. 16 The 
mountain system {of Armenia) culminates in Ararat. 

3. fig. (Chiefly from 1.) To reach its acme, or 
highest development. Const. z7, fo. 

@1662 Hevtyn Life of Land (1668) 155 Being once in the 
Ascendent, [he] presumed that he should culminate before 
his time. 1837 Cariyce Fr. Rev. }.1.i1.3 Thus D‘Aiguillon 
rose again and culminated. 1854 Emerson Left. & Soe. 
Aims, Eloquence Wks. (Bohn) III. 195 All the genius 
ran in that direction, until it culminated in Shakspeare. 
1855 Mottey Dutch Rep. u. v. (1866) 233 The uneasiness, 


the terror, the wrath of the people, seemed rapidly culmin- | 


ating toa crisis. 1895 Heres Axim. & JWast. viii. 195 There 
are times when Art seems to culminate and then to descend. 
1878 Huxtey Phystogr. 196 ‘hese disturbances culminated 
in the great eruption of AD. 70. 

4, fraus, Yo bring (a thing) to its highest point, 
to form the summit of; to crown. rare. 

1659 R. Eves Christ's Exvaltation 35 Vhat's the altitude, 
the very apex thattulminates a believer's happiness. 1675 
Oaitsy Brit. Ded., May the same Influences tend to the 
Culminating all other Arts. 

Culminate, 2. fad. late L. cxlinindi-us, pa. 
pple. of cedminare: sce prec.) ‘Growing upward, 
as distinguished from a lateral growth; applicd to 
the growth of corals’ (Dana). 

1864 in WensTeR. a. 5 

Culminating kyImineltin), 24/7. 5d. [f. Cci- 
MINATE UY. + -1NG!.] The action of reaching the 
highest point; culmination. Often a@ztr7d., as in 
culminating forint, point of culmination. 

3926 tr. Gregory's Astron, 1. 265 The same Index will 
likewise shew the culminating, rising or setting of a given 
Star. 1850 GLADSTONE Glean. V. clxvii, 270 The culminating 
point of the Supremacy was in the reign of Edward VI. 

Cu lminating, ///. @. [1xc¢?.] That cul- 
minates ; that attains to the greatest elevation. 

1662 Evetys Chafeogr. 106 The culminating, or declining 
sun. 1665 Sir T. Herpert 7 raz, (1677) 202 The most 
culminating pyco or top [of Ararat]. 787 Pitt /forace's 
Odes 1. xxii. (R.), Where I may view without a shade The 
culminating sun. 1853 KaNe Grinnell Exp. xix. (1856) 142 
The culminating peak of the northern abutment. 


1654 Wu111.0cK Zootomia 260 There is .. no culminating 
Writer..so lofty as out of the reach of Imitation. 1853 
Ruskin Stoncs Vex. 11. vi, The Gothic schools exhibited 
that love [of variety] in culminating energy. 

Culmination (kzlminé'fan).  [n. of action 
from CULMINATE v.3 cf. F. celmination.)} 

1, The attainment by a heavenly body of its 
greatest altitude; the act of reaching the meridian. 


|. coulpe. 


Lower or upper culmination; the attainment of least or | 


greatest altitude on any day. 

1633 Gecuiprann in ‘I’, James Joy. R iij, At the instant of 
the Moones Culmination or Mediation of Heauen. 1788 
Smeaton in Phil, Trans. LXXIX. 2 Adjustment .. to 
answer the culmination of any of the heavenly bodies. 1856 
Kane Arct. Exft. 1. viii. 79 The sun’s lower culmination, 
if such a term can be applied to his midnight depression. 

2. fig. The attainment of the highest point, or 
state of being at the height; comer. that in which 
anything culminates, the crown or consummation. 

1657 Farincpon Ser. 429 (T.) We .. wonder how that 
whee in its putting forth was a flower, should in its growth 
and culmination become a thistle. 1844 Emerson Lect. 
Vung. Auer. Wks, (Bohn) 11. 296 The uprise and culmination 
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of the new.. power of Commerce. 1865 I.ecky Ration. 
(1878) I. 253 This fresco may be regarded as the culmination 
of the movement, 

Culmy, z. 
+-Y.] 

+1. Blackened or begrimed with soot: =Coomy. 

a 1300 A. //orn 1082 Ie lokede him a-bute Wib his colmie 
Snute. 1377 Laner. 7’, 7/7. B. xi. 356 Thanne pacience 
parceyued of poyntes [of] his cote, Was colmy [z.». culmy, 
colomy] borw coueityse and vnkynde desyrynge. 

2. Of the nature of or abounding in culm, as 
culmy beds ot deposils. 

+ Culo‘rum. 0Oés. [Known only in Langland ; 
according to Herbert Coleridge ( 7rans. Philol. Soc. 
1860) probably the last syllables of  sacula sweu- 
forum ‘for cver and ever’, the concluding words 
of the Gloria Patri, Matzncr suggests a corruption 
of L. corollarium Cono.Lary.} The conclusion, 


corollary, or ‘moral’. 

1362 Lanor. 7. #7’. A.in, 264 Pe Culorum of pis clause 
{B. and C, cas] kepe I not to schewe. 1377 /brd. B. x. 409 
Pe culorum of pis clausé curatoures is to mene. 1399 
Rich, Redeles Prol. 72 And constrewe ich clause with pe 
culorum. /did.iv. 61 No blame serued .. Ho so toke good 
kepe to be culorum. 

| Culot (kzilo). [F., dim. of cz/: sce above.) 
+a. A staud for a crucible in the furnace. +b. 
The heavy mass which falls to the bottom of a 
crucible. c¢. A little cup of sheet-iron inserted 
into the hollow base of the Minié and other pro- 
jJectiles, so as to be driven into the ball and enlarge 
its diameter, when fired. 

1683 Satmon Doron Med. 1. 317 Place a Crucible upon 
a Culot in the middle of a Hearth-place in a Wind Furnace. 
1927 Brantey Fan. Dict. s.v. Essence, Separate the Dross 
from the Culot in the Bottom. 1854 Cart. Norton in Jech. 
Mag. LXII1. 38 For putting an iron cup or culét into the 
hollow base of this shot. 


Culottic (kivlptik),@. souce-wd. [f. F. culotte 
brecches + -1c¢ after SanscuLottic.] Wearing 
breeches, respcctable, as opposed to samsczlottic. 
So Culo‘ttism. 

1837 Cartyte Fr. Rev. u. vi. iii, Young Patriotism, Culot- 
tic and Sansculottic, rushes forward emulous. /did. in. v. 
ii, Let the guilty tremble therefore, and the suspect, and the 
rich, and in a word all manner of Culottic men. /dfad. nn. 
vu. i, Sansculottism .. having now get deep enough, is to 
perish in a new singular system of Culottism and arrange- 
ment. J/éid, i. vu. vi, Garnitures, formulas, culottisms of 
what sort soever. 

Culp, obs. Sc. form of Cur. 

+Culp(e. O¢s. Also 4-5 cope, coupe, 5-6 
[a. OF. cozlpe (colpe, culpe, coupe, cope), 
f. 1. culpa fault, blame. 

After the Fr. word had regularly become coupe, the / was 
restored from Latin, and was at length pronounced. } 

Gnilt, sin, fault, blame. 

{rz9z Britton 1. xxix. §3 Par sa coupe ou par sa negli- 
gence.) 1377 Lanci. P. P/. B. v. 305 And kaires hym to- 
kirke-ward his coupe to schewe. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Jars. 7. 
p 261 Baptisme.. which bynymeb vs be culpe. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tonr 1 vj, Sayeng that she had no cules of this 
dede. ¢1489 — Blanchardyn xxii. 74 Vhourgh the coulpe 
of a knyght. 1513 Hex. VIII in Strype Accel. Alem. 1. 
App. iii. 6 We do not iinpute the culp and blame thereof in 
any person. 1549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 155 The coulpe of our 
synnis, 1601 Q. Exiz. in féarl. Jéise. (Malh.) 11. 354, 
I hope God will not lay their culps to my charge. 

Culpability (kolpabiliti). [f next + -iTy. 
So mod.F. ca/fabilrté, instcad of OF. coupadleté.] 
The quality of being culpable. 

1675 Baxter Cath. Theol... 30 [It] may be said that 
God indeed is some cause of that, without culpability. 179% 
Boswett Johnson 2 Apr. an. 1779, Amongst various acts of 
culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. 1875 Jowett /’/ato 
(ed. 2) V. 138 The degree of culpability depends on the 
presence or absence of intention. 

Culpable (kz \pab’l’, a. (and sé.). Forms: 
4-5 coupable, (4 -abile, -aple, cupabil, 4-5 
cowpable), 4-5 culpabil(l, 4-6 coulpable, 4- 
culpable. (ME. comfable, a. OF. coupable cop-, 
coulpable, culpable, etc.) guilty:—L. czulpabil-is 
blameworthy, f. cz/fa fault, blame. The OF. was 
regularly reduced to cozpadle in 13th c., bnt was 
frequently written cz/fadble after L. in 14th c., 
coulpable in 16th c.; the latinized form has in 
Ieng. been established both in spclling and pronun- 
ciation.]} 

1. Guilty, criminal; deserving punishment or 
condemnation. Ods. (or blended with sense 2.) 

1303 R. Brunne /é/andl. Synne 1331 3yf pou .. Fordost 

ore mannys sustynaunce Pat aftyrwarde he may nat lyve 
aa art coupable. 1377 I.anci.. ?. 7. B. xvit. 300 Any 
creature pat 1s coupable afor akyngesiustice. 1483 Caxton 
Cato Ejb, How be it that they os gylty and culpable. 1573 

Bp. of Petersoro in Ellis Orig. Lett. uu. 196 INI. 35 It 
thei be able justelie. .to finde him culpable. 1661 BramHate 
Just Vind. ii. 22 Meer Schisine .. a culpable rupture or 
breach of the Catholick communion. 1778 Br. Lowtu 
Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 343 The inflictor of the punishment 
may perhaps be as culpable as the sufferer. 1844 T1ir-wact 
Greece VII. \xii. 151 He was considered at Thebes as 
culpable. : 

b. Const. of, t 72 (an offencc, sin, wrong, etc.). 
a1340 Hampoie Psalter xxxiv. 13 Pai wild haf made me 
culpabil of syn. 
coupable in pis synne. 


Also 4 eolmie, -omy. [f. Curm1 


1428 Surtees Afisc, (1890) 8 He was 


€1380 Wycir Wks. (1880) 312 We ben | 


CULPON. 


gylty and coulpabyll ofall y’ trespasse. 1545 Brinkiow 
Compl. iii. (1874) 14 What can the pore wyfe..do witthall, 
Leing not culpable in the cryme? 1653 11. Cocan tr. Piuto's 
Trav. Wi. 220 ‘They had found themselves culpable of 
gluttony. 1839 James Louis V/V, 1. 222 The greatest 
crime of which a man could render himself culpable. 

+c. Culpable of ( punishment, death, judgement, 
ctc.): deserving, liable to. Also, eslpadble lo be 
Judged, ete. (see first quot.) 

13380 Wryciir Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 16 Sich is coupable 
ajens God to be jugid to helle. /éfd., Pat man, as Crist 
seip, is coupable of fier of helle. c14qg0 A/irour Salnua- 
ctoun 4570 He is of the deth coupable. 1557 N. I’. (Genev.) 
Matt, v.21 Whosoever killeth, shal be culpable of iudge- 
ment. 1612 T. Tayior Comm. Vitus i, 7 Culpable of 
judgement, 1612 W. ScLateR JMinister’s Lortion 45 (Which] 
mukes the offender culpable of death. 

2. Deserving blame or censure, blameworthy. 

{c1386 Cuaccer felis. & 575 Pe lawe saith pat he is 
coupable pat entremettith him or mellith him with such ping 
as aperteynep not vnto him.) 1613 R.C. Zable Alph. ied. 3', 
Culpable, blame-worthy, guiltie. 1651 Honsrs Leviats. 
1. villi. 33, What circumstances make an action laudable, or 
culpalilc. 1789 Betsuam #ss, 1. i. 7 Those inclinations... 
they know to be highly culpable and unworthy. 1875 J. 
Curtis flist. Eng. 146 With great and culpable disregard 
to the public cat. 

b. Artistically faulty or censurable. rare. 

1768 W. Gitein Ess. /’rints 2 It [a print] may have an 

agreeable effect as a whole, and yet be very culpable in its 


parts. 1851 [see CULPABLENESs]. 

+ B. sb. A guilty person, a culprit. Os. [So 
F. coupable.) 

1480 Kodbt, Devyll 720 in Hazl. &. P,P. 1. 247 Every 


vnthryftye culpable. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 411/3 He 
punysshed the culpables. 1651 tr. De /as-Coveras’ //ist. 
Don Fenise 209 \f he could discover the infamous culpable. 
21934 Nortu Lives (1808) I]. 246 (I.) Those only who 
were the culpables. 

Culpableness (kz'Ipib'Inés’. In 4 coupabil- 
nesse. [f. prec. +-NESS.} The quality or fact of 
being culpable ; culpability. 

61380 Wycur Ihks. as 335 Coupabilnesse of synne. 
1648 W. Mountacvue Devout L£ss. 145 (1.) My culpableness 
in those particulars, 1694 KetTrLeweit Comp. Persecuted 
79 By any culpableness or unadvisedness of my own car- 
riage. 3851 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. i. § 40. 26 To show 
the culpableness..of our common modes of decoration by 
painted imitation of various woods or marbles. 


eal pably, adv, [f. as prec. + -Ly.] Ina 
culpable or blameworthy manner ; to a culpable 
degree. 


36.. Jer. Taytor (J.', If we perform this duty pitifully and 
culpably. 1791 Boswett Yohnson 25 June an. 1763 Culp- 
ably injurious to the merit of that bard. 1855 MacavuLay 
LHist, Eng. 1V. 567 Culpably wanting in filial piety. 

+Culpate, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. 1. calpat., 
ppl. stem of cu/pare to blame, f. czz/pa fault, blame.] 
trans, To blame, find fault with. 

1548 Hatt Chron. (1809) 422 They did..much more 
culpate and blame his prevy Councellers. ; 

So + Culpa‘tion, ‘a blaming, a finding fault’ 
(Bailey vol. HI. 1727). 

Culpatory, 2. rare. [f. as pree. + -ory.] 
Tending to or expressing blame. 

1762-71 H. Watcpoce Vertue's Anecd, Paint. (1736) V. 
Postscript, If adjectives in osus, as famosus, &c. were not 
most commonly used by Latian authors ina culpatory sense. 
1801 W. Tavior in Monthly Mag. X11. 5838 Eloquent 
culpatory diatribes. 

+Culpe,v. Obs. rare. [a. OF. colper, couper 
to cut: see Cour v.47, Corr a.2] trans. To cnt, 
slice)y BEls CULiLoONgz: 

©1430 Two Cookery-bks. 48 Take gode fat Ele, & culpe 
hym. 

+ Cuwlpon, 54. Obs. Forms: 4-5 culpoun, 
coulpon, 4 culpon, .4 colpon, 6 culpown, -in, 
-yn; 5c. 6-7 cowpon, coupon, gcoopin. fa. 
OF. colpott, coulpon, copon, now coupon, cutting. 
cut, slice, piece, portion, f. colfer, coper, coufer to 
cut. ‘The same word has been adopted from mod. 
Fr. in a special sense as Covpon.] 

A piece cut off, a cutting; a portion, strip, slice, 
bit, shred. 

1386 Cuavcer Pro/. 679 This Pardoner hadde heer as 
yclow as wex.. But thynne it lay by colpons [7 7, culpouns’ 
oon and oon. c1400 } wine & Gaw. 642 Al to peces thai 
hewed thair sheldes, The culpons flegh out in the feldes 
¢1450 S20 Cookery-bhs. 89 Take eles..and choppe hem in 
faire colpons. 1548 Hawi. Chron. (1809) 635 Velvet em- 
broudered with sundery knottes and culpyns of golde. 
1563 Winjet Four Scoir Thre Onest. §5 margin, Quhen 
thar cleik fra ws twa coupounis of our crede, tyme is to 
speik. 1590 Bruce Serm. Sacr. B viij a, Suppose thou get 
a cowpon of him [thy sauior] in the sacrament, that cowpon 
wald do thee na good. 1825 Jamirsox, Cowefon. in pi., 
shatters, shivers: pronounced coofius. 

+Culpon, v. Oss. Also 6 coulpen, 7 Sv. 
coupon. [f. CULPoN s.] 

1. trans. To cut into pisces, cut up, slice. 

14.. dnc. Cookery 467 Yake cles culponde and clene 
wasshen. 1513 Bk. Acruyvnge in Babees Bk. (1868 265 
Termes ofa Keruer. .culponthat troute. 1§67 Drant//orace's 
Ep. un. i. F viij, He that did crowse and culpon once Ilydra 
of hellish spyte, 1606 Birsie Adrk.Burtal/ (1833) 16 Super- 
stition is lyke some serpents, that though they be couponed 
in many cuttes, yet they can keepe some lyfe in all. . 

2. To omament or trim with strips or patches of 
a different-coloured matcrial; somctimes, perhaps, 


CULPOSE. 


to Lorder with picces of alternate colouring: see 


Godefroy, s.v. componned, couponne. 

1577-87 ‘Houxsuep Chron, 111, 820/1 The trappers of the 
coursers were mauitell harnesse coulpened. /67d. 858/1 
‘4 chemere, of cloatb of silver, culponed with cloath of gold, 
of damaske, cantell wise. 

Culpose (kzlpous’, a. Roman Law. (fee: 
culpa ‘aalt of negligence or remissness + -OSE, after 
dolose \L. dolésus).} Charactcrized by culpa or 

criminal) negligence. 

1832 Austin Farispr. (1879) 11. 1103 Generally an act of 
forbearance or omission which is merely culpose (or not 
dolose} is not a crime or publicdelict. 1875 Poste Gaius 1, 
Comm. :ed. 2) 153 Not of dolose or intentional delicts, but 
only of culpose delicts, i.e. committed from negligence. 


Culprit ko lprit). [Known (as a word) only 
from 1678. According to the legal tradition, found 
in print shortly after 1700, cze/pr7¢ was not originally 
a word, but a fortuitous or ignorant running 
together of two words (the fusion being made 
possible by the abbreviated writing of legal 
records), viz. Anglo-Fr. culpable or L. culpabilis 
‘ guilty’, abbreviated c#/., and frit or prist = OF. 
prest ‘ready’. It is supposed that when the 
prisoner had pleaded ‘ Not guilty ’, the Clerk of the 
Crown replied with ‘Culpable: prest d’averrer 
nostre bille’, i,e.* Guilty: [and I am] ready to 
aver our indictment’; that this reply was noted on 
the roll in the form cz/. prist, e¢c.; and that, at 
a later time, after the disuse of law French, this 
formula was mistaken for an appellation addressed 
to the accused. (See note at end of this article.)] 

1. Law. Used only in the formula ‘ Culprit, How 
will you be tried?’ formerly said by the Clerk 
of the Crown to a prisoner indicted for high treason 
or felony, on his pleading ‘ Not guilty’. 

Its first recorded use is in the Trial of the Earl of Pem- 
broke for murder in 1678: it does not occur in the Trial of 
the Regicides 1662, nor in the various State Trials of 1663, 


1664, 1669. Its original force was formally to joip issue with 
the defendant's plea of ‘ Not guilty’, and to demand trial 


and judgement ; but this was perhaps forgotten in 1678 > 


1678 State Triads (1810) V1. 1320/2 (Earl of Pembroke) 
Clerk of Crown. Are you guilty, or not guilty? Zard. Not 
guilty. Cl. of Cr. Culprit, how will you be tryed? Zard. 
By my Peers. Cl. of Cr. Godsend you a good deliverance. 
1683 Jryal A. Sidney (1684) 6. 1752 Loutmian Process 
Scotl. 197 1f the Prisoner answer not guilty, the Clerk 
saith, Culprist*, [\i. e.) Calpadzlis es, paratus sunt verifi- 
care| How wilt thou be tried ?—and the Prisoner must 
answer,— By God and the Country.—Clerk saith, God send 
thee a good Deliverance. 

2. Hence assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar; 
he who is arraigned for a crime or offence; the 
accused. 

1700 Drypen Wife of Bath's T. 273 Then first the cul- 
prit answered to his name. 1718 Prior Solomon Pref., An 
author is in the condition of a culprit: the public are his 
judges. 1832 W. Irvine Adhambra 11. 197 ‘Well, culprit’, 
said the governor ..‘ What have you to say for yourself?’ 
1841 Macautay IV. Hastings Ess. (1854) 649/2 But neither 
the culprit nor his advocates attracted so much notice as 
the accusers. 


3. An offender, one guilty of a fault or offence. 

(A change of sense, app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being referred directly to L.cw/fa fault, offence.) 

1769 Junins Lett. xxii. roo He had not rendered himself 
a culprit, too ignominious tosit in parliament. 1822 Byron 
IWVerner i. iv, The fled Hungarian, Who seems the culprit. 
1890 M. Hotroyp Mem. G. £. Corrie ii. 11 He .. always 
took care. .to send away the offender feeling himself to be 
a culprit not a martyr. 


4. attrib. 


1750 WinteHEAD Koman Father Epil. (R.), Like other 
culprit youths, he wanted grace. 


[.Vore. The legal tradition as to the origin of culprit is 
thus given: 

1717 Brount Law Dict. (ed. 3), Culprit is compounded of 
two words, z.¢. Cud and Prit, viz. Cul, which is the Ab- 
breviation of Cudpaéztis, and is a Reply of a proper Officer 
in the behalf of the King, affirming the Party to be guilty 
after he hath pleaded Not Guilty, without which the Issue 
is not joined: The otber word Prt is derived from the 
French word Prest, i. e. ready; and ‘tis as much as to say, 
That he is ready to prove the Party gnilty. See also 1729- 
72 Jacos New Law Dict.s.v. 1765-8 BLacksTONE Cos. 
iv. xxvi, and note therzon by Curistian (ed. 1795, p- 340) 
Also 1841-5 Srepuens Cont, vi. xvii. (1883) 407. 


This explanation is in accordance with the fact that the 
formula prest (frist) is of constant occurrence in mediaval 
procedure, to signify that the parties are ready to go to 
judgement on a point of law, or to trial on an issue of fact : 
sce the old Year-books passim; e.g. Vear-book 33 Edw. f 
Rolls) 451 ‘//erle. 1a pasture de Strepham tut une e nent 
severe; prest. Passeley. Issi severe qe vous ne devez 
comuner outre les boundes, etc. prest. Bereford (Justice). 
Vous estes aissue’, etc. The force of frest further appears in 
Year-6k. Michaelmas 12 Edw. [}1, Plea 15 ‘ Le defendant 
dit..qe les ble:s furent sciez et emporte(z]; prest, etc.', 
where another MS. for ‘ prest, etc.’ reads ‘et demanda juge- 
ment’, Moreover nox cud prist actually appears as an 
abbreviated form. In the Liber Assisarnm, anno 22° 
Edw. 1., placitum 41, we find in the report (Livre des Assises, 
1679, p. 94: '* Bank, 1] semble que vous luy fistes tresp’.. 
Pur que r{espo]nd[ez]. Ricks. (for Defendant] De rien culp- 
able, prest daverrer nostre bill”, etc. This, in Brooke's 
A bridgement 1568) fol. 7, Section Accion sur le case, Plea 
78, is thus cited; “ Ranke Fustic. Vous luy fist tort. p’ q’ 
rid’. ich. non cul prist, etc.”] 
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|| Culrach, -reach (kwlréy). Sc. Law. Obs. 
Also colrach, collerauch, -rayth, -reth, colc- 
raith, culreauch. [app. f. Ir. and Gael. cz? back 
+ eachd law, statute, ordinance.] A surety given 
to a court from which a cause is removed to an- 
other court, to be escheated if full justice is not 
rendered in the latter couit. Required especially 
when a cause was removed to the court of a lord 
of regality. 

c 1400 Quoniam Attach. viii. § 4 Demittet ibidem vnum 
culrach scilicet vnum plegium quod plena lex tenebitur parti 
in curia domini sui. 1518 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 407 
(Jam.) Offerand to that effect caution of Collerauch, 1571 
in Pitcairn Crim. Triads Scot. J.23 Comperit P. L. Knycht, 
Stewart within the said Regalitie, and desyrit the s* Mr. 
Robert to be replegeit from the s1 Justice Court as duelland 
within the samin boundis; and offerit cautioune of Col- 
lerayth, as accordis. 1609 Skene Keg. A/aj. 107 He aught 
to leaue ane borgh, that 1s called Culreauch, behinde him 
in tbat Court, out of the quhilk tbe defender is borrowed. 
1641 Acts Chas. I, V. 627 (Jam.) To give and find cautioun 
de Collereth for administratioun of justice. 1700 in R, 
CuamsBers Dow. Ann. Scotd. anno 1700, Demanding sur- 
render of the two Browns, to be tried in the court of his 
regality, within whose bounds they had lived, and offering 
a culreach or pledge for them, 1861 /ézd. 236 The system 
of culreach or repledgiation is one of great antiquity in 
Scotland, but last heard of in the Highlands. 

+Culrage,culerage. Ods. Forms: 4cole- 
rage, 5 culra(t)che, -rayge, curiage, 6 curaige, 
-agie, (7 kill-ridge’, 5-7 culrage, 6-7 culerage. 
[a. OF. culrage, mod.F. curage, f. cul ‘anus’ + 
rage rage, rabies, ‘from his operation and effect 
when it is used in those parts’ (Gerarde): cf. the 
Eng. name ArsesMART.] An obsolete name of the 
plant Water-pepper (/olygonum Hydropiper). 

41387 Sinon. Barthol.(Anecd. Oxon.) 33 Persicaria minor, 
colerage. ¢1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1, 1016 And _curiage, 
and gladiol the longe. c1440 Prom. Parv. 108 Culrache, 
smerthole, herbe (H., P. culratche], fersiccaria, 14.. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 602/21 Persicaria, culrage. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens v. \xvii. 632 This herbe is called..in English 
Water pepper..andofsomeCuragie. 1611 CotGr., Cvrage, 
the hearbe Water-pepper, Arse-smart, Kill-ridge, or culerage. 

+ Culroun, culrun. Sc. Cds. Also culroin, 
cullurune. [perh.a corruption of CULLIoN.] A 
base fellow, a rascal: an opprobrious appellation. 

1513 Douctas xeis vi. Prol. 43 The cadgear..Calland 
the colsear ane knaif and culronn full queyr 1540 in Knox 
Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1.75 Be Thomas your brother at com- 
mand, A cullurune kythed throw many a land. a 1568 
Bannatyne Poems, Sous exylit throw Pryd 27 For hichtines 
the culroin dois misken His awin maister. 

Culsh, var. of CuLcn. 

Cult (kat), sé. [ad. L. cudéus worship (f. coléve 
to attend to, cultivate, respect, etc.), and its F. 
adaptation cz/fe (1611 Cotgr.). Used in 17th c. 
(? from Latin), and then rarely till the middle of 
the 19th, when often spelt ca#/fe as in French.] 

+1. Worship; reverential homage rendered to 
a divine being or beings. Ods. (exc. as in sense 2). 

1617 Cottins Def. Bp. Ely wu ix. 371 You tell vs most 
absurdly of a diuine cult. .ifor so cult you are, or so quilted 
in your tearmes’. /dzc/. 380 You. .referre it to the cult that 
you so foolishly talked of. 1657-83 Evetyn Hist. Relig. 
(1850) 11. 39 God, abolishing the cult of Gentile idols. 1683 
D. A. Art Converse 92 That Sovereign Cult due to God only. 

2 A particular form or systein of religious wor- 
ship; esp. in reference to its external rites and 
ceremonies. 

1679 Penn Addr. Prot. . App. 245 Let not every circum- 
stantial difference or Variety of Cult be Nick-named a new 
Religion. 1699 SHartess. Charac., /ug.conc. Virtue 1.1. 
§2 In the Cult or Worship of such a Deity. 1850 Gtap- 
stone /fomzer 11. 211 While she [Proserpine] has a cult or 
worship on earth, he [Aidoneus] apparently has none. 
1859 L. OuirHant China & Fapan 1. xii, 242 Whey are 
devoted in their attentions to the objects of their czte, 
1874 Mauarry Soc. Life Gr. xi. 350 The cult of Aphrodite. 

3. ¢razsf. Devotion or homage to a particular 
person or thing, now esf. as paid by a body of 
professed adherents or admirers. 

1711 SHAFTESB. Charac. ui. i. (1737) I. 281 Convine'd of 
the Reality ofa better Self, and of the Cult or Homage which 
is due to It. 1829 A. W. Fonsianque England Under 7 
A din. 1837) 1.238 These cults are generally to be found in 
the same house. 1879 Q. Kev. Apr. 368 The cult of beauty as 
the most vivid image of Truth. 1889 Fokn Bull 2 Mar. 
141/2 An evidence of the decay of the Wordsworth cult. 

+ Cult, a. Obs. nonce-wd. (ad. L. cult-us, pa. 
pple. of colére to cultivatc.] Cultivated, cultured. 

1617 [see Cutt sé. 1]. 

Cultar, obs. form of CouLTER. 

Cultch, var. of CuLcH. 

+Cultel. Ods-° [OF. cultel (12th ¢.):—L. 
cultellus knife, dim. of cu/ter knife, share.) ‘A 
long knife carried by a knight’s attendant, hence 
called czltellartus’ (¥airholt). 

+Cultelere, z. Os. [a. OF. cu/telatre, -ere, 
ad. med.L_ cu/tellaris (see next).] =next. 


ts4t_ R. Coprann Guydon'’s Quest. Chirurg. (1579) 50 
Which and how inany be there of actual cauters?..The first 
is called Cultelere (of Cousteau) that is a knyfe. 


+ Cwltellary, a. Ods. [ad.med.L. cultellaris 
of or belonging to a knife, f. cu//e//us knife: sce 
-ARY.J] Having the form ofa knife. 


CULTIVATE. 


[ce 1400 Lanfranc's Cirn7rg. 200 Pou schalt make bit wixe be 
fyngr.s cauteriis pat ben clepid cautcrium cultellare. /4i:/. 
307 Ihe .v. cauterie is maad in bis maner & is swipe comoun 
& is clepid cultellare.] 1684 tr. Bonet's Alerc. Compit. xu. 
388 ‘The exulcerated and painful Wen.. he cut .. off with 
a cultellary Cautery. 

+ Cultellated, ¢. Ods. [f.L. czltellat-us, pa. 
pple. of czltel/are to make like a knife, f. cz//ellus 
knife.) Having a sharp edge like a knife. 

1657 LomLinson Renon's Disp. 297 It produces long. .hard 


cultellated leaves. — 

+Cultella‘tion. Ods. [a. F. cltellation, f. 
L. cudtellus knife.] An operation in land-measur- 
ing to ascertain the horizontal area of a sloping or 
uneven surface: the mcasuring line is held hori- 
zontally above the surface, and a weighted ‘ arrow’ 
(o1iginally a knife) dropped to stick in the ground 
at a point vertically beneath its extremity. 

1727-51 in CHAMBERS Cyc, 

Culter, obs. anc dial. form of CouLTER. 

Cultism (kz ltiz’m). [a. Sp. cultismo, F. cul- 
tisme, f. Sp. culto polished, elegant G—L. czd¢tes 
cultivated): see -1sm. Gé6ngora gave the appella- 
tion es¢zlo culto to his style of writing.] A kind of 
affected elegance of style which prevailed in Spanish 
literature in the end of the 16th and beginning of 
the 17th c.; also called Géngorism after the poet 
Gongora. So Cultist, a writer affecting cultism. 

1887 Morev-Fatio in Excycl. Brit. XX11. 360 The cultism 
of Géngora, the artifice of which lies solely in the choice 
and arrangement of words, 1839 Blackw. A/ag. XLVI.718 
Francesco de Roxas, a celebrated cultist in style. 1870 
Lowe tt Study Wind. 391 The school of the cultists. _ 

Cultivable (kaltivab'l), a. [f. F. cadtivadle 
(13-14th c. in Hatzfeld), f. caultiver to CULti- 
VATE: s¢e-BLE.] Capable of being cultivated. 

1682 WHELER Journ. Greece vi. 437 Cultivable Ground. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 535 A mountainous, broken, 
yet cultivable country. 1813 W.Taytor in Alonthly Alag. 
XXXY. 425 A fruit exclusively cultivable in hot countries. 
1863 Ruskin J7unera P. (1880) 112 Faculties..cultivable .. 
by education. ; . 

Hence Cu:ltivabi-lity, cultivable quality. 

1881 Chicago Advance 8 Sept. 568 The wonderful cultiva- 
bility of this pastoral art. 1890 Graphic 11 Oct. 416 This 
has..diminished the cultivability of the soil. 

+Cultivage. Ods. [a. obs. F. cudtivage til- 
lage (Cotgr.), f. cadézver.] Tillage, husbandry. 

1632 Litucow 7rav. 1v. (1€82) 161 Unwilling to be indus- 
trious in Arts, traffick, or cultivage. /ézd. vi. 357 The 
Countrey void of Villages, Rivers, or Cultivage. 

Cultivatable (kz-ltivel:tib’l), z. Also culti- 
vateable. [f. CULTIVATE + -ABLE.] =CULTIVABLE. 
Hence Cultivatabi'lity (*are)- 

1847 in Craic. 1853 Fr. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. 1. 42 On 
the cultivatable land the work of drainage is going on. 1880 
F. W. Bursivce Gardens of Sun vi, 116, 1,738 acres are 
supposed to becultivatable. 1886 Chicago Advance 23 Dec, 
823 The human cultivatibility of the savage Indian. 

Cultivate (kaltive't), v.  [f. cz/tivat-, ppl. 
stem of late (and med.)L. ce/tivare to till, (in It. 
collivare, Pr. coltivar, cultivar, F. cultiver, OF. and 
dial. couciver), f. late L. cullivus (cultiva terra), 
characterized by being tilled, f. ced/as, pa. pple. of 
colére to till, cultivate, take care of. For the form 
cf. captivate. In earlier use we had CULTIVE v.] 

I. 777, 1. trans. To bestow labour and attention 
upon (land) in order to the raising of crops; to till; 
to improve and render fertile by husbandry. 

1620-55 [see Cuttivatinc v6. sé.]. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Cultivate, to plow or Vill. 168r Otway Seldier’s Fort. v. 
i, 'Tis a great pity so good a husbandman as you should 
want a farm to cultivate. 1719 De For Crnsoe 1. xiii, 
A Country infinitely populous, but miserably cultivated. 
1796 MorsE Amer. Geog. 11. 551 Most of the rivers of 
Bengal..have their banks cultivated with rice. 1838 Tuirt- 
WALL Greece 11. 321 ‘The Athenians returned to cultivate 
their fields. 1872 YEats Techn. Hist. Coum. 63 Gardens 
were cultivated by the ancient Greeks. , 

b. ¢echn. To break up (ground) with a CuLTI- 
VATOR (scnse 3). 

1846 ¥rxl. R. Agric. Soc. V11. u. 288 The stubble was 
ploughed, and in the spring of 1842 it was manured and 
grubbed, or ‘cultivated ', and sown with mangold-wurzel. 

2. To bestow labour and attention upon (a plant) 
so as to promote its growth; to produce or raise 
by tillage. Also ¢vazzsf. of fish, etc. 

1697 Dryven Uirg. Georg. Vv. 193 Pot-herbs .. cultivated 
with his daily Care. 1707 Curios. 1 Hush. & Gard. 4 The 
Plants that Adam took Pleasure to cultivate there. 186z 
Cornh, Mag. V.197 All the species of fish usually cultivated 
in the country. 1871 R. W. Date Cosmmandm., ix. 231 
A rose, however you cultivate it, reniains a rose. 

II. fg. 3. To improve and develop by educa- 
tion or training (a person, his mind, manners, 
faculties) ; to refine, to culture. 

1681-6 J. Scort Chr. Life (1747) 11. 377 To cultivate its 
{a child’s) Manners with good Precepts and Counsels. 1713 
Avpison Cato 1, ‘To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and liberal arts. 1779 Burke Corr. 
(1844) 1], 273, I have endeavoured so to cultivate my mind, 
that [etc.]. 1831 Sir J. Sinci.air Cor. I]. 348 To learn 
every thing to cultivate the spirit. 

4. To promote the growth of, devote oneself to 
the advancemcnt or development of (an art, science, 
sentiment, etc.) ; to foster. 


CULTIVATED. 


1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. Aiij, That great..designe .. of 
cultivating the Sciences, and advancing of usefull know- 
ledge. /éid. 32 Ye that love vertue and cultivate the 
sciences. 1694 tr. Milton’s Lets, State Sept. an. 1652, Ilow 
firmly we are resolv’d to cultivate. .that friendship which is 
between your serenity and this republic. 1747 Butter. Serw. 
Wks, 1874 11. 302 Let us be the more careful to cultivate 
inward religion. 1760 Gotpsm. Cit. HV. cxvi, Though it 
cannot plant morals in the human breast, it cultivates them 
when there. 

5. To devote one’s attention to, to prosccute, fol- 
low, practise, cherish (any art, science, scntiment, 
habit, or pursuit, esp. with the objeet of acquiring it, 
or improving onesclf in it). 

1749 Firtyine Yom Foues i. ti, {They] cultivate the same 
superstition with the Bannians in India. 1756 C. Lecas 
Ess. Waters 1. Pref., Let us cultivate our own excellent 
language. 1862 Sir B. Brome Psychol. /ug. 11. v. 167 The 
higher mathematics are absolutely necessary to those who 
cultivate..astronomy, 1863 Mrs. C. Crarke Shaks, Char 
v. 123 As a soldier, he cultivates bluntness. 

b. Phrases. Zocultrvate the acquaintance, friend- 
ship, or good opinion of, relations with, 

(These connect 4 and 5.) 

1699 Bentiey Pha/. 276 He had ix entire years tocultivate 
a Friendship with ‘hemistocles, 1748 Rict\Arpson Clarissa 
(x8x1) I. ii. ro He was more ea citaie to cultivate her 
mamma's good opinion, than hers. 19791 Boswetx Fohuson 
an. 1753, He culttvated his acquaintance. 1818 Jas. Mice 
Brit, /udia \1.v. iv. 472 A desire to cultivate the friendship 
of the English, 1888 W. R. Cartes Life in Corea i. 7 
Mr. Mayers... did his utmost .. to cultivate some relations 
with the people and officials. 

ec. Hence (ellift.) To cultivate a person: to 
bestow attention upon him with a view to intimacy 
or favour; to court the acquaintance or friend- 
ship of. 

age? Couuier Ref. Ridic, 215 The Great honour him, 
cultivate him, respect him, court him. 1796 Burke Leé?. 
Noble Lord Wks. VIII. 64, I loved and cultivated him 
accordingly. 1870 Disraeui Lothair xxxvi. 186, 1. .felt that 
he was a person I should like to cultivate. 1889 Cornk. 
Mag. Feb., The County iv, 1 shall cultivate Sir Joseph. 

+d. rutr. Const. with. Obs. 

1772 Map. D’Arstay Z£arly Diary (1889) 1. 169 If my 
father was disposed to cultivate with the world, what a de- 
lightful acquatntance he might have | 

Cultivated (ko'ltiveitéd), A/a. [f. prec.] 

1. Of land: Subjected to cultivation ; tilled. 
plants: Produced or improved by eultivation. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1. 94 It is frequently seen 
in cultivated grounds. 1858 Hawtttorne Fr. & /t. Fruls. 
I. 193 Flowering shrubs, and all manner of cultivated 
heauty. -loed. ‘The plant was described from a cultivated 
»pecimen, 

2. fig. Of persons, their minds, faculties, etc. : 
Improved by education or training; refined, cul- 
tured. 

1665 Gtanvitt Scefps. Sci. 81 In the latter and less culti- 
vated ages. 1781 Gipson Decl. & F. III. 189 A cultivated 
understanding, a copious fancy. 1863 Geo. Eviot Romola 
nu, xxi, The most cultivated men in the most cultivaled of 
Italian cities. 1883.G. Ltovp £46 § Flow 1. 24 His culti- 
vated tastes, 

Cultivating, v4/. sd. [-1xc1.] The action 
of the verb CULTIVATE; cultivation. 

1620-55 1. Jones Stone-l/eng (1725) 6 The cultivating and 
manuring of Lands. 1 Wicktns Real Char. Ep. to 
Rdr., The Cultivating of that part of Learning. 

Cultivating, ///. a. [-1nc*%.] | That culti- 
vates ; engaged in tillage. 

1806 SurR Winter in Lond. (ed. 3) I. 108 The close-cropt 
grass. .showed the hand of cultivating care. 1884 A ¢henzuin 
12 Jan. 48/2 The condition of the cultivating classes, 1891 
Educat, Rew. 1.140 The instruction. .is in no wise so broad 
or cultivating as the corresponding study beyond the ocean. 

Cultivation (kzllivzfon). [a. F. cultivation 
(16th c.),n. of action from cudtiver: see CULTIVE 2. 
and -ATION.] 

1. The tilling of land ; tillage, husbandry. 

19725 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 278 Soil. .capable 
of cultivations and improvements. 1746-7 Hervey A/east, 
(1818) 244 By industry and cultivation, this neat spot is an 
image of Eden, 1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 17 The cul- 
tivation of a farm, 1869 Ditke Greater Brit, 11. 116 The 
amount of land under cultivation. 

+ b. Improvement (of land); increase of fertility. 
Obs, rare. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 206 The first shower of rain 
would turn it all to stone, without affording any sensible 
cultivation to the land. 

2. The bestowing of labour and care upon 
a plant, so as to devclop and improve its quali- 
tics ; the raising of (a crop) by tillage. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. vii, 1 saw several Sugar Canes, 
but wild, and for want of Cultivation, imperfect. 1813 Sir 
H. Davy Agric. Chen. (1814) 257 The seeds of plants, 
exalted by cultivation, always furnish large and improved 
Varieties, 1871 R. W. Date Commandm. ix. 231 Vou 
cannot change a rose into a pear tree by cultivation, Jat, 
Land devoted to the cultivation of wheat, 

b. ¢ransf. The production or raising of a ‘crop’ 
of any kind (as of oysters, microscopic organisms, 
etc.); also concr, the product of such cultivation 
(of bactcria, etc.); = CULTURE 54. 3b, c. Also 
attrib, and Comb.,as cultivation experiment, fluid. 

1884 Krein MéMicro-Organisms (1886) 159 Twenty days 
cultivation of blood-bacilli at 42° to 43° C does not always 
yield attenuated virus. /é/d. 26 Test-tubes which are to 
receive cultivation-fluids. 1886 E. M. Crooxsiank Sac- 
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tertolegy 69 In a glass beaker..ptace the tube containing 
the cultivation. : : 

3.:/ig. Vhe devoting of special attention or study 
to the devclopment of, or to progress in (a branch 
of knowledge, a person’s acquaintance, ete.). 

a1700 Dryven (J.’, A cultivation of learning. 1780 
Harris Phitlol, Eng. Wks. (1841) 463 The cultivation ofevery 
liberal accomplishment. 1877 Tyxpatt in Daily News 2 Oct. 
2/4 The cultivation of right relations with his fellow men, 

b. The bestowing of special attention upon 
a person for the sake of gaining his favour. rare. 

1793 I. Tavior Sal/ust xiv. 70 [The gods] become angry 
with the guilty, but are rendered propitious hy proper 
cultivation. ci 

4. The developing, fostcring, or improving (of 
the mind, facnltics, ctc.) by education and train- 
ing; the condition of being cultivated; culture, 
Tcfinement. 

ax716 Soutu Serv, VI. xi. (R.), Use and cultivation of 
reason, 1826 Disraru biz. Grey ut. i, An enthusiastic 
advocate for the cultivation of the mind, he was an equally 
ardent supporter of the cultivation of the body. 1869 Lecxy 
Lurop. Mor. 1. i. 88 Increased cultivation almost always 
produces. .fastidiousness. 

Cultivative (ku'ltiveitiv), a. rare. [f. CuL- 
TIVATE (or its med.L. base) + -1VeE.] Tending or 
pertaining to cultivation. 

1863 Jrul. R. Agric. Sec. XXIV. 1. 242 Manuring and 
other cultivative processes. 

Cultivator (ku'ltiveita:). Also 8 -er. [n. of 
action in L. form f. med.L. cudtivdre to CULTIVATE, 
prob. after F. cudtivateur (15th e. in Halzfeld).] 

1. One who tills the ground, or cultivates a par- 
ticular plant or crop; a tiller, husbandman, farmer, 
agriculturist. 

1665 Boyte Occas. Reff., Occas, Mledit, ww. iii, 62 The 
Divine Son of the great yewpyos (wzargzn That is, Cultivator 
of the Ground}, a@169x Bove (J.), Some cultivators of 
clover-grass. hg A. Vounc 7'rav. France 490 An English 
cultivator, at the head of a sheep farm of three or four 
thousand acres. 1815 Etruinstone Acc. Caubu/ (1842) 1. 
38 There are five classes of cultivators in Afghaunistaun. 

. fig. &. One who cultivates an art, science, etc. 
17tx Suartess., Charac. (1737) II. 239 A cultivater or 
supporter of arts or letters, 1774 PENNANT Zour Scot, in 

1772. 181 A restorer and cultivator of religion after the 
Egyptian manner. 1846 Wricut Zss. Adid. Ages 1. v. 176 
The great cultivators of science and letters. 

b. Onc who, or that which, devclops or im- 
proves (the mind, etc.) by education and training. 

3868 Mittin Even. Star 10 July, To give people an in- 
terest..in the management of their own affairs was the 
grand cultivator of mankind. 1886 Morey Pop. Culture, 
Crit, Misc. 111, 32 The observant cultivator of his own 
understanding. ; : 

3. An agricultural implement for breaking up or 
loosening the ground, and uprooting weeds between 
the drills of crops. 

1759 tr. Duhamel’s Husé, 11, i, (1762) 125 My alleys were 

lowed again with the cultivator, 1849 Afech. M/ag. L. 176 

r. Newington’s hand row hoe and cultivator. 1857 R. 
Tomes Amer, in Japan i. 23 An American ‘cultivator’... 
which simple plough.. drawn by a single horse, accom- 
plished as much as the labour of ftfty men, according to the 
usual method of cultivating the vine with a hoe. 

Cultivatory (ka ltivetori’, a. rare. [f. Cri- 
TIVATE U. (or its med.L. base) + -ory.] Of the 
nature of or pertaining to cultivation. 

1854 Blackw, Mag. LXXVI. 656 A certain cultivatory 
process. 1888 New York Dispatch Sept., Here the culti- 
vatory work ends and the manufacturing begins. 

+ Cultive, v. Ols. Also 5 -yue, 6 -ife. [a. 
F, cudt?ver (12-13th c. in Godef.’, ad. late L. cz/- 
tivare to CULTIVATE, (In OF. the word had also 
a scmi-popular form ceutiver.)] trans, =CULti- 
vaTE. Hence } Cu'ltiving véA/. sé., cultivation. 

1483 Caxton Esofe 145 The labourer. .made alle his ground 
to be cultyued and ered. 1483 —Caéo E iij, The SpA 
and eerynge of the erthe, 1546 St. Papers /len. VIT1, X1. 
181 To cultife the land. 1614 Ratricnt Af/rst. World 1. 27 
Whichsoever he tooke pleasure to plant and cultive. 1635 
J. Haywaro tr. Broadr's Ban, Virgin 120 Cultiving the 
seeds of the other Arabian odours. 

+ Cultive, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. culiivus, 
f. cultus tilled: cf. OF. ¢eres cudtives arable lands 
(1270 in Godef.).] Under tillage, cultivated. 

3611 Munpay Sriefe Chrou, 249 To work in those rough 
fields, as yet not cultive. 

Cultor, obs. form of Coutter. 

Cultorist (koltdrist). (ad. Sp. cztorista, in F. 
cultoriste | = CULTIST. 


1860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 144 After the beautiful period 
of Spanish literature come Gongora and his cultorists. 


Cultrate (ko'ltrt), a. Nat. fist. [ad. L. 
cultratus, f. culter, cultr- knifc, share: sce -ATE > 2.] 
Formed like a knife or coulter; having a sharp 
edge like a knife. 

1856-8 W. Crark Van der lloeven’s Zool, 1. 387 Borer.. 


included in a bivalve sheath, compressed, cultrate, /6sid. 
11. 378 Bill cultrate. 


Cu'ltrated, 2. Nat. //ist. =prec. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1805) 1. 67 The bill is strong.. 
the edges are thin, and sharp or cultrated. 

Cultre, obs. form of Couttrr. 

Cultriform (ko 'ltriffim), a. Nad. //ist. [mod.f. 
I. type *caltriformis, f. cultr- knife: sec -FoRM.] 
Shaped like a knife or coulter. 


CULTURE. 


1826 Kinny & Sv. “ntomol. (1828) IV. 162 The saw of 
some sawelies is cultriform., 1846 Dana Zooph. 11848) 169 
Cultriform lamellic. 


Cultrirostral (kzltrirgstral ,a. Zool. [f. I. 
coltr- knife, share + rostrum Leak +-at.) Inf. 


cnltrirostre.) Waving a Dill shaped like a knife or- 
coulter, as certain grallatorial birds ‘the heron, 
stork, ¢te.). In mod. Dicts. 

Cultri-vorous, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -vonovs.] 
Swallowing or pretending to swallow knives. 

1846 WorcesteR cites Drnonison, 

Culturable (ka'ltiiirab'l), vu. [f. Curtenr 2. 
+-ABLE.] Capable of eulture or eultivation; cul- 
tivable. (7/4. and fig.) 

3796 W. Marsuact. HW. England 1. 59 The... more easily 
culturable parts, being converted to the purposes of hus- 
bandry. 1883 Spectator 12 ~ 66/2 The ae of 
musical appreliension, is, apparently, the most culturable of 
all, 1889 /6i/. 7 Dec., A rich country..with limitless cul- 
turable or mineral land. 

Cultural (koluial), 2. [f. L. cultara tillage, 
culture + -sL. So in mod.F.] 


1. Relating to the culture of plants, or of fish, etc. 
3868 J. Scotr (éit/e), The orchardist, or a cultural and 
descriptive catalogue of fruit trees. 1883 Pall Mall G. 

a a Supp., Fish Cultural Apparatus in operation. 
. Relating to culture of the mind, manners, etc. 

1875 Wintsey /.//e Lavg. 307 A mere incident of social 
life and of cultural growth. 1890 Jrn/. Education 1 Nov. 
631/2 Nobody denies.. the cultural value of Greek and 
Roman history. 

IIence Culturally adv., in relation to culture. 

1 Temple Bar Mag. June 87 Each is an advance cul- 
turally and artistically on that below. 

+Cultarate, v. Os. rare. [f. F. cudtorer 
CULTURE ¥.+-ATE3.] ¢rans. To bring under cul- 
turc, cultivate. 

1631 Cart. Situ Adit. Planters iv. 10 More (land] to spare 
than all the natives of those Countries can use and culturate. 

+Cultura‘tion. Ods. rare. [n. of action f. 
pree.: sec -ATION.] Cultivation, culture. 

1606 Brysxett Civ. Life 4 The culturation and manuring 
of the same. 

Culture (ka'ltitia), 54. [a. FP. cedture (in OF. 
couture), ad. 1. cultira cultivation, tending, in 
Christian authors, worship, f. ppl. stem of colcvre: 
see CULT.] 

+1. Worship; reverential homage. Ofs. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 81/1 ban they departe fro the 
culture and honour of theyr god. 

2. The action or practice of cultivating the soil ; 
tillage, husbandry ; =CULTivaTion 1, 

1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 21 In places there thou wilt 
have the culture. 1613 R. C. Table AlpA, (ed. 3) Culture, 
husbandry, tilling. 1665 9 Boyte Occas. Refl. (1675) 320 
Such a..plot of his Eden.. gratefully crowns his Culture. . 
with chaplets of Flowers. 1707 Curios, in //usb. & Gari. 
3 Man was. .imploy’d in the Caste of the Garden. 1806 
Gazetteer Scot. ‘ed. 3) 296 The soil is clay, and difficult of 
culture. 1866 Rocrrs Agric. & /’rices I. 11 The same 
kinds of grain..are sown..and the same mode of culture is 
adopted. 

+b. Cultivated condition. Ods. 

1538 Starkey Fneland t,t. 12 The erth.. by. dylygent 

labur..ys brought to maruclous culture and fertylite. 
+e. concr. A piece of tilled land; a cultivated 
field. Obs, 


1557 WS. /udenture 30 June, (Conveying) a culture of 
land called the flatte, in Brantingham, Yks. 1560 Wuite.- 
HORNE df rte of Warre (1573) 27 b, Enery culture where bee 
Vines and otlier trees lettes the horses. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
(R.’, From their tenements. proceeds the caravan ‘Through 
lively spreading cultures, pastures green. 

3. The cultivating or rearing of a plant or erop ; 
= CULTIVATION 2. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 402 These... were slower than the 
ordinary Wheat..and this Culture did rather retard than 
advance. 1697 Dravynen Iirg. Georg. 1. 78 The Culture 
suiting to the sev‘ral Kinds Of Seeds and Plants. 1750 
Jounsox Rambler No. 33? 2 The fruits, which without 
culture fell ripe into their hands. 1856 Emerson Fv. 
Traits, Adbtlity Wks, «Bohn) 11. 42 [England] is too far 
north for the culture of the vine. 1887 /’a// Mall G. 15 
Oct. 11/2 There are cighty acres devoted to bulb culture. 

b. ¢ransf. The rearing or raising of eertain 
animals, stich as fish, oysters, bees, etc. or of 
natural prodnets such as silk. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 679 The culture of silk. 1862 
Cornh, Mag. VN. 201 The dredgers at Whitstable have so 
far adopted oyster culture, 1886 2a// Wall G. 23 Sept. 6 2 
In the interests of bee-culture, and in the search of anne ed 
races of bees. 

ce. The artificial development of microscopic 
organisms, ¢sp. bacteria, in specially prepared 
media ; concr. the product of such culture; a 
growth or erop of artificially developed bacteria, 
etc. Also in Comé., as se Be -tnbe, etc. 

1884 Kirin Wicro-Organisms (1886) 94 When cultures of 
this bacterium are kept for some time .. their virnlence be- 
comes diminished. /é7d. 39 A series of new culture-tubes. 
Jéid., A culture-Aluid .. that contains .. various species of 
organisms, 

+d@. The training of thc human body. Oés. 

1628 IHlosnes Thucyd. 1. vi, Amongst whom [the Lacedae- 
monians] .. especially in the culture of their bodies, the 
nobility observed the most equality with the commons. 
1793 Beppors Let. Darwin 69 To suppose the organization 
of man cqually susceptible of improvement from culture 
with that of various animals and vegetables. 


CULTURE. 


4, fig. The cultivating or development (of the 
mind, faculties, manners, etc.): improvement or 


refinement by education and training. 

cxgro More Picus Wks. 14 To the culture and profit of 
theyr myndes. a@ 1633 Lennarp tr. Charron's Wisd. (1658) 
174 Necessary for the culture of good manners. 1651 
Hospes Leviath. u. xxxi. 189 The education of Children {is 
called] a Culture of their mindes. 1752 JoHNson Rawibler 
No. 189 #12 She .. neglected the culture of [her] under- 
standing. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. II. 55 The precise 
point to which intellectual culture can be carried. 1865 
Dare Yew. Temp. xiv. (1877) 155 The Jewish system was 
intended for the culture of the religious life of the Jews. 

5. adsol. The training, development, and refine- 
ment of mind, tastes, and manners ; the condition 
of being thus trained and refined; the intellectual 


side of civilization. 

1805 Wornsw. Prelude xii. 197 Where grace Of culture 
hath heen utterly unknown. 1860 MotLey Nether. (1868) 1. 
ii. 47 His culture was not extensive. 1876 M. ArRNoLp ZL7?. 
& Dogma xiii, Culture, the acquainting ourselves with the 
best that has been known and said in the world. 1889 
Jessorp Coming of Friars iii. 131 Some few of the larger... 
monasteries .. [were] centres of culture. .J/od. A man of 
considerable culture. ; 

b. (with @ and A/.) A particular form or type of 


intellectual development. 

1867 FREEMAN Novi, Cong. (1876) I. iv. 150 A language 
and culture which was whollyalien tothem. 1891 Spectator 
27 June, Speaking all languages, knowing all cultures, 
living amongst all races. ? 

6. The prosecution with special attention or study 
of any subject or pursuit ; =CULTIVATION 3. (vare.) 

1876 Bancroft ffist. U.S. 1. Introd., An earnest culture 
of the arts of peace. 

Culture (kv ltitz), v. Now somewhat rare. 
[a. F. cudiure-r (15th c.), f. ceive: see prec.] 
dvans. To subject to culture, to cultivate: a. Zit. 

the soil, plants.) Now chiefly poeézc. 

1510 Ca.vton's Chron, Eng.iv. F va/1, 2000 plowmen. . for to 
culture the lande. 1555 EDEN Decades 29 The Region was 
inhabyted and well cultured. 1634 Sin T. Hersert Jrav. 
3 They cultured the earth with hornes of Goats and Oxen, 
1735 THomson Liberty 11. 162 In Countries cultur’d high: 
In ornamented Towns, where Order reigns. 1809 WIFFEN 
A outa Hours (1820) 51 The lovely maid..Culturing roses 
with her spade. 1844 De Quincey Logic Pol. Econ.142 note, 
The capital being gone which should have cultured the 
estates. 1855-61 [see CULTURED 1]. 

b. jig. (arts, the mind, persons, etc.) 

1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil Pleas, 11. 89 Our minds are not all 
formed or cultured alike. 1808 J. Bartow Columb. 1x. 498 
<ind if, while all their arts around them shine, They culture 
inore the solid than the fine. 1863 Mary Howitt /. Brewers 
Greece I. i. 13 Araceand a city which they have contributed 
to culture in the noblest sense of the word. 

Culture, obs. form of CouLTEr. 

Cultured (ka'ltitud), AZ. a. 
and sd,+-ED.] Cultivated. 

1. Zt. of soil or plants. (Chiefly Aoetzc.) 

1743-6 Suenstone Elegies xxv, Our cultur’d vales. 1855 
Macaucay Hist, Eng. IL. 655 The cultured fields and the 
stately mansions of the Seine. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady 
La G, (1862) 102 Cultured shrubs and flowers together blent. 

2. fig. Improved by education and training ; 
characterized by intellectual culture; refined. 

1764 GoLosm. 7rav. 236 The gentler morals, such as play 
Thro’ life’s more cultur’d walks.] 1777 Gawblers 5 Young 
Pollio’s cultur’d muse. 1860 Tyxpatt Glac. 1.1. 7 A cul- 
tured man of science. 1865 WuHitTiER Svovw-bound s2t 
Rebuking with her cultured phrase Our homeliness of words 
and ways. 

Cu'ltureless, @. rare. [See -Less.] Without 
culture, uncultivated (/77. and fig.). 

1826 Camprett Poems, ‘Ve field flowers’, Earth's culture- 
less buds, to my heart ye were dear. 1891 E. Peacock .V. 
Brendon |. 124 The cultureless multitude. 

Cuwlturer. vare. [f. Cuntcre v. + -Er1.] 
One who cultures or cultivates. 

1880 Ovioa Afoths ix. 117 The culturers of human nature 
are less wise, and they sow poison. 

Cuwlturism. once-wd. [f. CULTURE sd, + -18M.] 
Systematic devotion to culture. 

1886 I). S. Grecory in Homilet. Rev. Nec. 469 Spencerism 
and general culturism and perfectionism. 


Culturist (kz'ltiiirist). [f. as prec. + -1sT.] 


[f. CULTURE z. 


1. One professionally engaged in the culture of 


plants, fish, or other natural products. 

1828 ‘/c//e) Culturist. 1846 Cox in Frul. R. Agric. Soc. 
VIE. 11. 494 Well known to every practical culturist. 1883 
Fisheries Exhib, Catal. (ed. 4) 97 The naturalist and fish 
culturist. 

2. An advocate or devotee of culture. 

1870 J. C. Suaire Culture & Relig. (1878) 7 The Culturists 
.. by which term | mean not those who esteem culture.. but 
those..who recommend it as the one panacea for all the 
ills of humanity. 1889 //arper’s Jag. May 936/1 Adventists, 
socialists, spiritualists, culturists. 

| Cultus kyltis). [a. LL. cedtas (2- stem) 
cultivation, tending, culture, adoration, f. ppl. stem 
of coldve: see CULT.] 

+1. Worship; =Cttt sd. 1. Obs. 

1640 Canterb. Self-Convict. 49 Yo give to it [the altar] 
any religious worship, any cultus .. any adoration, they do 
detest it, as palpable idolatrie. 

2. An organized system of religious worship or 
cercmonial ; also ¢ramsf.; =CUuT sh. 2, 3. 

1838 F.merson Addr. Cambridee, Mass. Wks. (Bohn) IL. 
194 As the Cultus, or established worship of the civilized 
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world, it has great historical interest. 1846 De QuINCEY 
Christiautty as Org. Pol. Movem. Wks. XII. 253 There 
was a cultus, or ceremonial worship: taf constituted the 
sum-total of religion in the idea of a Pagan. 1865 Pusey 
Truth Eng, Ch. 181 That portion of the Roman Church, 
which is most devoted to the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. 

Cultus-cod (kvltds|kp:d). [Chinook czeius ‘ of 
little worth’, G. B. Goode.] A chiroid fish (Op2iodo2 
elongatus), an important article of food on the 
Pacific coast of North America. 

1884 Rep. U.S. Fishery Coniinissicu 267. 1888 G. B. 
GoopnE Awier. Fishes 270 The Cultus Cod is universally 
called ‘Cod-fish’ where the true cod is unknown. About 
Puget Sound the English call it ‘Ling’. 

Culur, obs. form of CoLour. 

-culus, -cula, -culum, a L. dim. suffix of all 
three genders, as in fasct-culus little fascis or 
bundle, azerz-czela little ear, ofzes-cuelum small work. 
For the phonetic representatives of these, and their 
adapted forms in -c/e, -cULE, see the latter. A 
considerable number of the Latin words arc re- 
tained unchanged in technical or learned use, as 
callus, fasciculus, Ranunculus, Auricula, esp. 
of those in -czleem, as curriculum, operculum, 
opusculum, vasculum, vinculum, etc. 

Culvard: see CULVERT a. 

Culver! (kz lvax). Forms: 1-2 culfre, 1 
culufre, culefre, culfer,3 cullfre, culure, kulure, 
colfre, 3-4 coluere, 4 colure, coluyr, 4-6 cul- 
uer(e, coluer, -ver, 5 colvyr, -uour, couluour, 
culuor, -uyr, -uour, -vour, (col(ljer, collour), 
4-culver. [OE. czdfre wk. fem. (and ? cz/fer str. 
fem.), not known in the other Teut. langs. By 
Grimm thought to be derived from L. columda ; 
but even if we take czdzefre as an earlier form (in 
which we are hardly justified), it is not easy to 
connect this phonetically with the L. word. The 
thoroughly popular standing of the name is also 
against its adoption from Latin.] 

1. A dove, a pigeon; now the name of the wood- 
pigeon in the south and east of England. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter liv. 7[lv. 6] Hwelc seled me fidru swe swe 
culfran & ic flizgu & gerestu. a 1000 Czdmzon's Gen. 1465 (Gr.) 
Wes culufre of cofan sended. ¢ 1000 /EtFRic Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 131 Columba, culfer. c1175 Lamb, Hom. 95 On cul- 
fre onlicnesse..wes godes gast isceawed. ¢ 1200 ORMIN 1254 
Cullfre iss milde, & meoc, & swet..& fedebp oberr cullfress 
bridd. 1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 190 Foure wyte colfren. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. de P. R. xu. vi. (Tollem. MS.), In Egypte 
and in Siria a coluer is tau3te to bere lettres and to be mes- 
sangeres oute of on prouynceintoanober. /éid. xu.vii. (1495) 
418 Wylde coluoures. ¢ 1420 Chrou. Vilod. 484 Pe colleron 
pt he was wond to kepe and fede. 1540-1 E.yot /miage Gov. 
15 Egges of wilde foule and culvers. 1595 SPENSER Sonn. 
Ixxxix, The Culuer on the bared bough Sits mourning. 
@ 1617 Hieron Iivks. (1620) II. 469 Now, a doue, a culuer, 
is a bird that loues salt exceedingly. 1728-46 THomson 
Spriug 452 Whence, borne on liquid wing, The sounding 
culver shoots. 1830 TENNYSON Poems 81 The culvers mourn 
All the livelong day. 1868 Browninc Ring & Bk. xu. 479 
The lark, the thrush, the culver too. 

+b. ? A vessel shaped like a dove. Obs. (Cf. 
COLUMBINE 50." 4). 

1soo Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Cauterb. 27 A culver 
off latyn to ber frank-and-cense in. 1596 Churchw. Acc. 
Kirton-iu-Lindsey in Proc. Soc. Autig.14 Apr. (1864), Payd 
John Leverett for mending the culver. ' 

ec. fig. An appellation of tender affcction. 

a@1225 Aucr, R. g8 Cum to me, mi leofmon, mi kulure. 
¢ 1340 [see CuLvErR-Hous]. 1382 Wyctir Soug Sol. vi. 8 Oon 
is my culuer, my parfit. 1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. 
de W. 1495) 1. x]. 61 b/1 She herde oure lorde whiche callyd 
her sayenge ; Come to me my spowse, my culuer or douue. 

2. Comb., as + culver-dove,-dung; culver-like adj, ; 
+ culver-bird, a young pigeon ; culver-headed a. 
(dzal.), soft-headed, stupid (Forby); + culver- 
hole, a dove-cote, pigeon-hole ; + culverwort = 
CoLUMBINE. Also CULVER-FOOT, -HOUSE, -TAIL. 

1382 Wyciir Lev. v. 7 Offre he two turturs, or two *culuer 
bryddis. 1567 Drant Horace’s Epist. x. D vij, The *culuer- 
doues of auncient league The trewest twaine that bee. 1581 
LaMBARDE Eiven.iv. iv. (1602) 437 If any ‘l'anner..haue vsed 
any other, then Lime, *Culuerdung, Hendung, cold Water 
..and Okenbarke. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Alzeolus,a 
*culuer hole, or a place made of woode for culuers. 158 
J. Bert Haddon’s Ausw, Osor. 130 Angelike chastitie, 
*culverlike simplicitie. 1597 GerarDE Heréa/ App. to Vable, 
*Culverwort is Columbine. 

+ Culver 2. rare—'. 
by confusion witt prec.). 

1805 Scott Last A/instr. iv. xx, Falcon and culver, on each 
tower, Stood prompt their deadly hail to shower. 


+Culverfoot. //er}. Obs. Dove’'s-foot, a 
small species of wild Geranium. 

e450 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 612/40 Sfaragus, Colverfot. 
c 1450 A lphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 140 Pes Columbinus..culver- 
fot [Printed clauerfot]. 1585 Lurton Vous. Notable Th. 
1x. § 15 If the Fistula be outward, put into it the juice of 
Culverfoot, for it healeth it. 1879 Pickerinc Chron. //ist. 
Plants 7138. 

Obs. 


+ Culver-house. 
dove-cote. Also fig. 

1340 +1 yer. 142 Pet is pet coluerhous huerinne restep and 
him dep be colure oure lhord. ¢ 1420 Padlad. on Hush. 1.554 
Under thi colverhous in alle the brede Make mewes tweyne. 
1587 Hlarmar tr. Beza’s Serm. 279 (T.) Yet was this poor 
culverhouse sorer shaken. 1624 GEE Foot out of Snare 21 


Used for CULVERIN (perh. 


A pigeon-house, a 


CULVERT. 


Who think the time is come, to pull downe our Cu!ver- 
house, our little Church. 1796 W. Marsnatt W. England 
Gloss., Culver-house, pigeon-house or dove-cot. 1887 R. S. 
Fercuson in Archeol. Frnt. June 105 An almost forgotten 
dovecot or ‘ culverhouse " as such are called in the south. 

Culverin (kz'lvérin). Also 6 coulvering, 
culuerene, -rijn, 6-7 culvering, 7 colverin, 
6-9 culverine. [a. F. coulevrine (¢ 1400 in Hatz- 
feld) = It. and med.L. colzbrina, f. F. couleuvre, 
It. colebro snake: cf. L. colubrinus of the nature 
of a snake. Names of reptiles were frequently 
applied to early cannon.] 

1. The name of a gun and cannon formerly in 
use: a. ovig, A small fire-arm, a kind of hand- 
gun. b. In later times, a large cannon, very long 
in proportion to its bore. 

The length of the ordinary culverin ranged from 10 to 
13 ft., the diameter of its bore from 5 to 54 inches, and the 
weight of shot from 17 to 20 lbs. Bastard culverin, bore 
4 in., shot about 7 lbs.; Dewet-culverin or culverin-moyen, 
bore 44 in., shot about 10 Ibs.: see Demi-cULVERIN. 

a. [1466 /uz. Fastolf’s Goods in Paston Lett. No. 979 
III. 441 In artilleria, videlicet Colubrinas librillas diversorum 
magnitudinum.] 1489 Ld, Treas. Acc. Scott. I. 122 To 
Qwariour.. to pass to Stirling, to get Culuerinis to bring tothe 
felde. @1572 Knox //ist. Ref Wks. 1846 I. 221 A certane 
French man delivred acoulvering to George Tod, Scottisman, 
to be stocked. 1821 Scotr Kenz/w. xv, He found the gate of 
Say’s Court defended by men with culverins. 1864 Kirk 
Chas. Bold 1. 1. ti. 4g1 Armed with .. Culverins—a name 
then applied not, as at a later period, to a species of cannon. 
but to a rude kind of musket. 1874 BoutEeLt Arms §& Arm. 
xi. 219, 

b. x515 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scot. 1. 260% Twa 
culuering-myance, gun-stanis, gun-powdir, and certane hac- 
buschis. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 41 Gunnaris .. mak reddy 
jour cannons, culuerene moyens, culuerene bastardis .. cul- 
verenis, and hail schot. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 
214 The saker, the demy-colverin, the colverin, and demi- 
cannon (being peeces that reach much further point blanke 
then the cannon). 1687 Concreve Old Bach. 11. ti, O lam 
calm, Sir; calm asa discharged culverin. 1750 Carte Hist. 
ug. tl. 714 Wounded in the ancle by a shot from a cul- 
verine. 1843H.Ainswortu Tower of Londot (1864) 58 He.. 
crouched beneath the carriage of a culverin. 

c. fig. 

1619 FLETCHER AZ. Thontasi1. ii, Do you make me carrier Of 
your confound-mee’s, and your culverings [volleys of oaths}? 
2. attrib. and Comd., as culverin-bore, -shot, etc. 

1s90 Sir J. Smytu Disc. Weapons 12 The Enemies ..will 
descharge Cannon, Culverin and Saker shot. 1634-5 Brerr- 
TON Trav. (1844) 165 Six iron demiculverin drakes, four 
whole culverin drakes. 1640 YorKE Union fon. 64 They 
lay within Culvering Shot. 1667 Sir R. Moray in P/i/. 
Trans. 11. 475 A Gun to be prepared of Culverin- Bore. 

Culverineer (kz:lvérinie-1). Also -er. [f. prec. 
+-EER,-ER.] A soldier armed with a culverin 
(hand-yun); a gunner in charge of a culverin 
(cannon), 

1568 Reg. Secr. Sig. lib. xxxiv. fol. 84 To convoy .. pame 
away with bair armour effeirand for coluerinaris on fute. 
1849 J. Grant Kirkaldy of Gr. ix. 85 The culverineers 
wore a habergeon with sleeves, 1881 GREENER Guiz 37 One 
man (the culveriner) levelled and held the weapon during 
discharge. 

Cu'lverkeys. [f. Cuver dove + Key.] 

1. A popular name of various plants, the flowers 
of which suggest a bunch of keys. a. In 17th c. 
writers, and still in Somersetshire, etc., the wild 
Hyacinth or Blue-bell, Sczdla neutans. 

(Commentators on Dennys and Walton have wrongly 
guessed Columbine, Meadow Cranesbill, Orchis mascula.) 

a. 1613 J. Dennys Secr Angd. 1. in Arb, Gavier I, 157 
Pale ganderglass and azure culverkeys. 1653 WALTON 
Angler xi. 214, I could..see here a Boy gathering Lillies 
and Lady-smocks, and there a Girle cropping Culverkeys 
and Cowslips. 1873 Fri. Horticulture 1 May 350/2 The 
Culverkey is well known in Somersetshire, and applies to 
the Bluebell (Ayacinthus non-scriptus). In Oxfordshire 
and Essex the same flower is by some called Culvers. 

b. The Cowslip. (In some parts said to be the 
Oxlip; but cowSlip and oxlip are confounded 


dialectally.) 

1736 Proce Neuticisms, Culverkeys, cowslips. 1873 
Fral. Horticulture 1 May 350/2 The term Culverkeys is in 
general use among all the poorer classes of this neighbour- 
hood [Ashford], and is applied to the Cowslip (Privzula 
zeris)..Culverkey wine is a much-admired beverage. 1878- 
86 Britten & Hotvanp (citing Field 26 June 1876), Cover- 
keys or Covey-keys, the Oxlip—not the true Primula elatior, 
but the plant known as ?. variadilis. Kent. 1887 Kentish 
Gloss., Culver key, the cowslip. —__ ‘ 

e. In Clare, app. a pale-flowered species of 
Vetch, ? Vicia sepium or V. sylvatica. 

1835 CLareE Rural Muse 68 Here I in cutting nosegays 
would delight, The lambtoe tuft, tbe paler culverkey. 

2. The seedpods of the ash, ash-keys. da/. 

1790 Grose Provrnc. Gloss. (Britt. & Holl... 1851 G. Joun- 
ston Flora of Berw. : 

Culver’s-physic,-root. [f. proper name of 
a Dr. Culver.] A specics of Speedwell, Veronzca 
virginica, found in the eastern parts of North 
America, Siberia, etc., the root of which is used in 
medicine as an emeto-cathartic. ’ 

1858 Hocc Veget. Kingd. 567 Verouica virginica is 
a native of the United States, and is there called Culver’s 
Physic. 1866 7%eas. Bot., Culver's root or Culver’s physic, 
American names for Veronica virginica. 

+ Culvert, 2. Ods. Also 4 culvart, -vard; 
and see CoLwarp. [a. OF. culvert, colvert, late 


CULVERT. 


1. collibertus fellow-frecdman, in Middle Ages a 
serf, villain, one whose condition was intermediate 
between slavery and freedom, but nearer the former; 
hence, adj. abject, wretched, villainons, vile, .in- 
famous, etc.] Infamous, villainous, treacherous. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 96 No wouhleche nis so culuert ase is 0 
pleinte wis. @1300 FVoriz 4 B/. 329 Pe porter is culuert 
and felun. ¢1325 Chrou. Eug. 788 in Ritson Jet, Rou. U1. 
303 The King hede a sttward, That was fel ant culvard. 

Culvert ke lvait), sd. [A recent word of ob- 
scure origin, 

It has been conjectured to bea corruption of F. couloir, in 
Cotgr. aiso coulouére, ‘a channel, gutter, or any such hollow, 
along which melted things are to run’, f. cowder to flow. But 
points of connexion between the I'r.and Eng words, in form 
and sense, are wanting. On the other hand some think 
‘culvert’ an Eng. dialect word, taken into technical use at 
the epoch of canal-making. No connexion with covert has 
been traced.] 

A channel, conduit, or tunneled drain of masonry 
or brick-work conveying a stream of water across 
beneath a canal, railway embankment, or road ; also 
applied to an arched or barrel-shaped drain or sewer. 

Used from ¢ 1770 in connexion with canal construction ; 
thence extended to railways, highways, town-drainage, etc. 
In connexion with railways and highways, it is sometimes 
disputed whether a particular structure ts a ‘culvert’ or 
a ‘bridge’. The essential purpose of a éri:dee, however, is to 
carry a road at a desired height over a river and its channel, 
a chasm, or the like; that of a cu/vert to afford a passage 
for a small crossing stream under the embankment of a ratl- 
way or highway, or beneath a road where the configuration 
of the surface does not require a bridge. Locally, the term 
‘culvert’ is often limited to a barrel drain, bricks shaped for 
which are known as calzert-bricks. See Notes & Queries, 
8th Ser. LIT. 248, 377. 

1973 Chron.in Ann, Reg.97, 40locks, 114 cart-bridges, g foot- 
bridges, and 120 culverts or aqueducts, including those mag- 
nificent ones over the rivers Dove and Trent. 1785 Dudley « 
Birm. Canal Act (25 Geo. il, c. 87 $6), bhe said Company 
. Shall. .make and support good and sufficient Culverts and 
Aqueducts to convey the same [streams]. .in the several and 
respective courses in which they have hitherto run. 1788 
Deritend Bridge Act (28 Geo. III, ¢. 70 § 7), Vo cause a 
Culvert to be made of the diameter of six feet at the least. 
1801 Croydon Canal Act (41 Geo, LIT, c. 127 8 95). 1804 
Rees Cyel. s.v. C.unad, Vhe construction of culverts or drains 
under a canal, for conveying away water from the upper to 
the lower side of a canal. 1837 Wrisuaw Anal. Railvays 
271 Culvert, a large drain either of brick or stone used in 
railways for passing brooks and streams under the embank- 
ments. 1840 — Rarlways Gt. Brit. 426 Vhe largest culvert 
carries the Claxton brook under the embankment. 

b. Applied to an underground channel in which 
electric cabtes or mains are laid; also called a 
conduit. 

1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/1 Mr. Crompton's culverts are 
. Narrow and shallow tunnels lined with brick work. The 
St. James's Company's cast-iron troughs may be fairly 
described as portable culverts. ‘They..are an impregnable 
protection for the copper cables inside them. 1893 Electr. 
Engineer 12 May vii, Systems of copper strip laid in culverts. 

Hence Culvert v., to provide or lay with cul- 


verts. 

1889 Daily News 12 Oct. 6/i The culverting of Clubland 
[for electric lighting) has been an exceptionally difficult 
operation. 1890 Botprewoop Colonial Reformer \.121 The 
streets were aligned, metalled, and culverted. 

Culvertage. feudal Law. [n. OF. culvert- 
age, {. culvert (see CULVERT a.) +-AGE. Cf. med. 
L. culvertagium in Du Cange.] The position of 
a culvert, villainage ; forfeiture and degradation to 
the position of a villain or serf. 

1613-8 Daniri Coll. Hist, Eug.(1626)116 King John. .sum- 
moning likewise all Earles, Barons..to defend him..vnder 
paine of Culuertage, and perpetuall seruitude. 1700 I'vRRELL 
Afist. Eng. (1,753 The Reproach of Culzertage .. seems to 
have been..not only a Penalty, but also a Term of Reproach 
for Cowardize. 1757 Burke Abridgm. Eng. Hist, Wks. 
X. 519 The king of France. .summoned all his vassals, under 
the penalty of felony, and the opprobrious name of Culvert- 
age..to aitend in this expedition. 1823-6 Lixcarp //is¢. 
Eng. (ed. 4) I. 31 uote, Culvertage..'The culprit was liable 
by law to the forfeiture of all property, and perpetual servi- 
tude. 

+Culver-tail. Carpentry. Obs. =Dovetain. 

1616 BuLtokar, Cuduertaile, a strong kind of building by 
fastening hoards or tymber with artificiall joynts so firmely 
togither that they cannot fall asunder. 1639 Tlorn & 
Rosotuam Gate Lang. Unt. x\viii. § 530 ‘The Joyner .. 
joyneth them close with culver-tailes. 1703 T. N. City & 
C. Purchaser 125. 1806 Grecory Dict. Arts & Sc. 1. 460. 

Hence Culvertail v.; Cu‘lvertailed ///. «.; 
Cu lvertailing v//. sd. 

1627 Carr. SmitH Seaman's Gram. it. 7 Culuertailed. .as 
the Carling ends are fixed in the beames. 1727 Byitey 
vol. Li, Cudver-tailing. 1775 Asu, Cudvertatl, to fasien 
one piece of timber into another, by tenon in the form of 
a dove’s tail. 

+ Culvertship. O/s.rare—'. [f. Cunvenr a. 
+-sHIp.}  Villainy, treachery, perhdy. 

@1225 Ancr. R. 294 Ure Louerd . brouhte so to grunde 
his kointe kuluertscbipe & his prude strencde. 

Culverwort, columbine: see CULVER ! 2. 

Cuwlye, culje, v. Sc. ?0ds. Also 6 cuilse. 
[app. the same as Cutty v.!, and like it related to 
CULL v.25; but the form secms to represent F. 
cueillir: cf. Sc. assalze, assailze, F. assatllir.) 
‘To cherish, coax, draw forth by coaxing or flattery. 

1513 Douctas -Eneis 1. x. 27 Now him withaldis the Phe- 
nitiane Dido, And cuilseis him with slekit wordis sle. bad. 
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vin. x, 66 Scho [the she-wolf}..can thaim cule baith. 

a 1605 Mostcomrrte A/isc. Poems, Invect. agst. fortune, 

Sho causles culgies, and but falt defames. 1862 [lisior 

Prov, Scot. 160 Ower narrow counting culyes no kindness. 
llence + Cu‘lyour. 

1510 in Pitcairn Crim, Triads Scot, 1. *66 ltem, gif pair 
be ony Culgouris, nycht-walkaris, or Sorneris? 

Culyon, culyur, obs. ff. CULLIoN, CULLER. 

Culys, obs. form of CULLIs. 

|| Cum ,kvm). Latin preposition, meaning ‘with, 
together with’, used in English in local names of 
combined parishes or benetices, as Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy, Stow-cum-Quy, wherc it originated in Latin 
documents. Also in several much-used Latin 
phrases, as cum grano salis (or familiarly cis 
grano,, lit. ‘with a grain of salt,’ 7.e. with some 
caution or reserve; cem privelegio (ad «mprimen- 
dam solum) with privilege (of sole printing) ; and 
in expressions, technical or humorous, imitating 
these, e. g. cum dividend (cum div.) relating to the 
sale or transfer of stock or shares together with the 
dividend about to be paid on them. 

1589 //ay any Work 42 Many bookes.. had cum priui- 
fegio, and yet were neuer authorized. 1653 Baxter Chr. 
Concord 64, | know this speech must be understood cunz 
grauo salis, 1871 J. C. Vounc Mem. C. At, Young 1. iv. 
125 (Stanford) fe greally preferred coffee cum chicory to 
coffee pure and simply. 1877 R. Girren Stock Fuvch. 
Securitics 59 ‘Vhe price quickly rising from 125 cum div. 
early in July, to 136 ex div. in September, J4od. All he 
says must be received cum grano. 

um, obs. form of Come v., fa. pple., sb." 

Cumarin, var. of CoumaRIN. 

Cumate ki#-meét). Chem. [f. Cum-ic +-ate 4.] 
A salt of ctimic acid. 

1873 Watts Fownes* Chent. 791. 

+ Cumastic, -ical, a Oss. [f. Gr. xipar- 
wave, after L. cimatilis sca-colourcd, blue.] 

1622 Peacnam Compl. Gent. (1661) 155 Cumatical colour, 
é.e. blew. 1623 Cockrram Eng. Dict. t, Cumaticall-colour. 
fbrd. 1, Blew Colour, Cumaticke. 1775 Asu, Cumatical. 

Cumbecephalic, bad form of CyMBOCEPIIALIC. 

1866 Laine & Huxtev Pred. Rent. Caithn. 128 The lunge 
headed, or ‘ cumbecephalic’ inhabitants of Scotland, 

Cumbent (kymbént), a. [ad. L. -crembent-cm, 
pr. pple. of -cenbére to lic down, used only in 
comp., accumbere, recumbére, ctc.) Lying down, 
in a reclining position : esp. of figures in statuary. 

1644 Evetyn Diary 12 Nov., Cumbent figures of marble. 
1670-98 Lassets Voy. /taly |. 129 It represents..St. Joseph 
in acumbent posture. 1757 Dyer Fleece 1.84 Toocold the 
grassy mantle.. For cumbent sheep. 1849 Rock C4. Fathers 
II. 162 note, The very interesting cumbent figure found. .in 
Rochester Cathedral. 

Cumber (k2’mbez), 54. Forms: 4 kumbre, 
3 komber, cumbyre, 6 combre, 6-7 comber, 
Sc. cummer, (-ar,-yr),6- cumber. [Used early 
in 14th c. in sense 1; but not common till 16th, 
and then at first chiefly Scotch, where it is also 
spelt cummer. The date, form, and sense, arc all 
consistent with its being either a derivative of 
CUMBER v., or a shortened form of ENcUMBER sd. 
Bat sense 2 strikingly coincides with Ger. Aummer, 
MHG. (from ¢ 1200) Lumber, MLG. Ammer, Du. 
kommer. 

OF. had only combre fem. in the sense ‘heap of felled 
trees, stones, or the like’(Godef.), corresponding to med.L. 
combra ‘a mound or mole in a river forthe sake of catching 
fish’ (Du Cange), and akin to Merovingian L. cumbrus, pl. 
cumbri, combré ‘barriers of felled trees’ (Du C.), whence 
med. L. tucumbrare, V. encombrer, to Excumprr. Cf. also 
Pg. combro‘aheap of earth’. Inthe Meroving. L. cumbrus, 
Idtez (s.v. Colo: saw a barbaric form, through *cusmddus, 
of L. cumudus heap: so also Littré, Scheler, Brachet, s.v. 
Eucombre. But the question of the actual origin ofcamérus, 
and its relation to the Ger, Ausnnier and its family, is a diffi- 
cult one, which has been much investigated and discussed ; 
see Grimm, Kluge, Franck, Doornkaat-Koolmann.] 

+1. The condition of being cumbered ; over- 
throw, destruction, rout. Ods. 

3303 R. Brenner /fandl. Synne 12516 Alle pe folk wyb 
oute numbre, Allbro3t y hem tokumbre. a@ 1400 — Chron. 
(Rolls) 15474 (Petyt M5.) Elfrik for to bring to komber. 

+2. Trouble, distress, embarrassment, inconveni- 
ence. Obs, or arch. 

1500-20 Dunsar Devorit with Dreme i, Sic hunger, sic 
cowartis, and sic cumber, Within this land was nevir hard 
nor sene. 1536 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot.(1821) HI, 312 Solici- 
tude or grit cummer. 1547 CovERpaLr Old Faith iti, Cja, 
Vpon the woman he layed combre sorow and payne. 1552 
Lyxpesay Monarche 5143 ‘Vhay depart frome cair and 
cummer, Frome trubyll, trauell, sturt, and stryfe. 1560 in 
E. Lodge /(lustr. Brit. Hist. (1791) 1. 337 Not..w*out yo! 
great combre and travayle. 1682 N. O. Soilean's Lutrin 
Iv. 280 What Gains Shall answer all this Cumber, all these 
pains? 1719 D'Urrev (ills V. 147 Vet Ise possess more 
happiness, And he had more of Cumber. 1876 Morkis Sigurd 
n. 129 Till a man from their sced be arisen to deal with the 
cumber and wrong. : 

+b. Sometimes attributed to the agent: The 
action of troubling or embarrassing. O/s. 

1563 Ranpoten in Robertson ///s¢. Scot. 1759) 11. App. 15 
That we may be void of their Comber. 1603 /’Ailotus Cxxxil, 
God..Conserue me fra thy cummer. a@ 1651 CaLorrwoop 
Hist. Kirk (1843) U1. 523 Let these childer want the heads, 
which sall..make you quite of their cummer, (gaia miortué 
non mordent), 1828 Scorr F. M4, Perth xvi, So the Fair 
City is quit of him and his cumber. 


CUMBER. 


3. That which cumbers, incommodes, or hinders, 
by its weight, tnwieldiness, or Obstiuctive nature ; 
a hindrance, obstruction, encumbrance, burden. 

lit. and fig.) Often contrastel with a ‘help’. 

¢ 1425 Wvstoun Crom. v. ati. 1128 Ilys fadrys Landis of 
Herytage Pell cil hynr .. All swylk Combyre he forsuke, 
And til haly lyf hym tuke. 1594 Caurw /asso (18° 1) 119 
Their horse and Camels heany burdened, Amid t the way 
agrieuouscunther meet. 1611 Coicr. sv. Manteax, A clokx 
is but a comber in faire weather. a 1639 W. Wiate.ry /ro- 
totypes Ui. xxvi, (1040) 61 Jacob behaved not hinnselfe so as to 
bea cumber and burden tothe fainiy, but was helpfull tu it. 
1644 [iveavn Mem, (1857) 1. 61 The stools and other cumber 
ure removed when the assembly rises. 1756 J. Wool san 
Gynt. ti. (1840) 3t ‘Fo live more free from outward euntbers. 
1892 Cornh, Mag. Apr. 428 [lle] led us outside, up over 
a cumber of limestone rocks, ‘ 

+ b. ‘Vhat which causes trouble or inconvenicuce ; 
a trouble. Ods. 

1589 Nasni cluat, Adsard, 40 So delighted to heare 
themselues, that they are a cumber to the earcs of all other. 
1664 beveLyy Syl/reit77e) 401 What is reputed a cure and 
a cuinher in some places is esteemed the ornament and 
blessing of anviher. 

4. The action or quality of encumbcring, or fact 
of being encumbered ; hindrance, embarrassment, 
obstruetion, encumbrance ; ctumbrousness. 

@ 1618 Racriciu(J., Vhe greatest slups..are of marvellous 
charge and fearful cumber. 1664 fhvtivn Sy/zu, Where 
some. .[trees] were planied single in the Park without cum- 
ber, they spread above fourscore foot. 1786 (dul. Trans. 
LXXVI. 25 We shall. .get rid of {jths of the. weight; and 
consequently of much cumber, unhandiness, and derange- 
ment, 1851 Ruskin Stoves ben. (1881) f. Pref. 6 Of other 
prefatory matter..the reader shall be spared the cumber. 

+ 5. Occtipation with business to an inconvenient 
or burdensome degree ; pressure of business ; | with 
fl.) affairs that occupy and tronble one. Ods. or 
arch. 

[1653 A. Witson Jas. /, 278 Iree and at ease from cumber 
and noise of Business.] 1669 Pts .Vo Cross xiit. § 7 Asif 
Cumber, not Retirement ; and Gain, not Content, were the 
Duty and Comfort of a Christian. 1688 Sanpitanps Salui. 
Ludvared Lowe 29 Vaken up with the choaking Cares and 
Cumbers of this present Life. 1849 J. Str RLING in /raser's 
Mag. XXX1X. 178 A trader hoarding bullion in his trunk 
Wall make small profit, though he ‘scape from cumber. 

Cumber (kymba, v. Forms: 3- cumber; 
also 3-7 comber, 4 5 combur, comer, 44 
combre, cumbre, S¢. cummer, § combir, cum- 
bir, cumbyre, cummere, comyr, 5¢. cummyr 
(fa, ¢. eumryt.. [Cwmber vb. is known from 
¢1300. Its carly derivatives camberment, cum- 
brance, cumbrous (14th c. at least) all suppose for 
ita French derivation; cf. the parallel series under 
ENCUMBEIt, and its weakened form AccUMBER, also 
OF. encombrer,-ment, encombrance, encombros, -cus. 

Except in one doubtful instance, Godefroy cites OF. com- 
érer only in the sense of corer * to lay hold of, seize, take’, 
which does not account for the MIe. uses of camber. (le 
has no examples of combrance, combrement, and only one 
(x6th c.) example of combrenx., Uence it would be more 
satisfactory to regard the English words as aphetic forms of 
the encumber, acuniber ty pes, but for their appearing earlier 
than these. The etymological history being unsettled, the 
order of the senses, and the precise meaning in many cases, 
is doubtful. 

+1. ¢rans. Yo overwhelm, overthrow, rout, ce- 


stroy. Ods. 

1303 R. Brunse //ancd?, Syune 7465 Seuene maner synnes 

.Pe whych cumbren men on many folde, ¢1330— Chren. 
(Rolls) 12356 Arthur bar on hym wyp his launce To com- 
bren hym, als of chaunce, — /d/d. 15474 Cadwan seide he 
wolde passe {Iumber, Elfrik to struye & to comber, ¢ 1325 
ELE, Addit P. B. got Cayre tid of bis kythe er combred pou 
worthe. 1375 Barsour Sruce vi. 429 [Douglas] cummerit 
thaim sua, That weill nafleeschapit. «1400-50 di lecunder 
1471 Alexander is at hand, and wills all cumbre. 135 
Lord of Learne 416 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1. 197 They... 
cutten all his ioynts in sunder, & burnte him eke spor 
ahyll; 1-wis thé did him curstlye cumber. 

+b. pass. To be overwhelmed and held fast, as 
in a slough. Ods. Cf. Chaucer C. T. Prol. 505 
‘acombred [v. 7. encombred] in the myre’.) 

1300 Cursor if. 26514:'Cott.) If pou comberd beinsin. 1362 
Lancu. P. 72, A. 1. 170 Peibeop cumbred in care and cunnen 
not out-crepe. ©1440 Vord: Vyst. xxvi. 171 Pou arte com: 
bered in curstnesse. 1460 in /'o/. Kel. & L. Poems 1866 
84 Per was she combred yn a carefulle case. 

+c. fir. (for ref. in same sense. Ods. 

2a 1400 Chester FZ. i. 219, | comber, I canker, | kindle i1 
care, I sinke in scrrow. 

+2. To harass, distress, tronble. Ods. exe. with 
mixture of sense 4: to incommode, bother). 

a 1300 Cursor MV. 8018 (Cott Es nathing pat mai him 
cumber. ¢ 31440 }ort JWyst. axniv. 211 Ther quenes vs 
comeres with ber clakke. 1535 Covervbate 1 Admgs xxi 5 
What is y® matter, that thy sprete is so combred? 1611 
Bisce Luke x. 40 Martha was cumbred about muth seruing 
1666 Cotuiss in Rigand Corr. Sci. Aden (1841 1h. 462 To 
cumber you with some later thoughts of my own. 1820 
Scott Aféot xv. | cumber you no longer with my presence. 
1852 Tickens Bleak //o. xxvii, 1 disgrace nobody and 
cumber nobedy. 

+ b. ‘To confound or trouble the mind or senses , 
to perplex, puzzle. Ods. 

¢ 3350 Will. Palerne 4047 Pe king in bat carful bou3t was 
cumbred ful long. Crevisa Aarth, Del’. Rout. xvin 
(Tollem. MS.1, ¥f pe pinge fat is sen meueb to swyftely pe 
sy3te is combrid. 1535 Coverpane Acts x. 17 Whyle Deter 
was comlred in him selfe what maner cf vision this shulde 


iv 


CUMBERED. 


be. 1616 R.C. Times’ Whistle vi. 2871 To bring 't about 
it my conceit doth cumber. : ; 
To hamper, embarrass, hinder, gct or be in 


the way of (persons, their movements, etc.). 

1375 Barsour Bruce vi. 141 Bot his hors, that wes born 
doune, Cummerit thaim the vpgang to ta. ¢1470 Henry 
Wallace 1.229 The press was thik, and cummerit thaim full 
fast. 1529 Rastrit Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 249 Every 
Frencheman combryd other. 1653 Hotcrort Procopius nu. 
38 Their arming. .combers their foot, then whom the Moors 
will be much the swifter. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen, 
(1693) 344 To coméber, or incomber and entangle one. 1878 
BrowninG La Sa/siaz 4 Body shall cumber Soul-flight no 
more. 

4. To occupy obstructively, or inconveniently ; 
to block up or fill with what hinders freedom of 


motion or action ; to burden, load. ; 

c 1394 P. Pl. Crede 765 Comeren her stomakes wip curious 
drynkes. ¢1430 Syx Gener, (Roxb.) 1332 Thou combrest 
the hous here. 1534 Tinpate Luke xii. 7 Cut it doune: 
why combreth it the grounde? 1624 Cart. Situ Vir- 
ginta iv. 128 Our ship..being so cumbred with the Pas- 
sengers prouisions. 1707 Funnett Voy, (1729) 22 The 
Captain alledging that he would not cumber up his ship. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps. v. 108 Streets cumbered with charred 
embers. 1885 Laz T7mes LX XIX. 153/1 The unwieldy mass 
of case-law which now cumbers every practitioner's shelves. 

5. fig. (of prec. senses). 

c1400 Destr. Troy 11774 To be cumbrid with couetous, 
1493 /estyvadl(W. de W. 1515) 116 b, The people were so 
combred with the synne of mawmetry. 1577. Test. 12 
Patriarchs (1604) 101 When the mind is cumbred with 
disdain, the Lord departeth from it. 1581 J. Bett Haddon's 
Axnsw, Osor. 487 How can any such thought..comber your 
braines, as to heleve you shalbe able .. soto bewitch the 
Queenes highnesse? 1585 App. Sanpys Sermz. (1841) 142 
Much authority is cumbered with many cares. 1676 Ray 
Corr. (1848) 123 Which I thought not fit to cumber the 
book with. 1813 Scott Trier. 1. x, Cares, that cumber 
royal sway. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 133 [It] would. .cumber 
and lengthen the sentence unnecessarily. 

+6. To benumb, stiffen with cold, etc. Ods. Cf. 
CUMBLE v. 

¢ 1325 JWetr. Hom. 129 His sergant tbat cumbered was Wit 
parlesi. 1398 Trevisa Sarth. De P. Rw. xxi. (1495) 68 
As whan the fyngres ben combred and croked for grete 
colde. 1483 [see CUMBERED 1]. 1825-79 Jamieson, Cxazber, 
adj., benumbed. In this sense the hands are said to be 
cumber'd, West Loth. : 

+7. pa. pple. Of ahawk: Constipated. Obs. (= 
ENcUMBER 7.) 

1486 Bk, St. Albans Civb, A medecine for an hauke 
combred in the bowillis. 

8. Comé., as + cumber-field, a name for the 
Common Knotgrass (/olygonum aviculare), a 
troublesome weed in cornfields (in Bulleyn Book 
of Simples (1562) lf. 32); + cumber-house, one 
that cumbers or inconveniently occupies a house. 
Also CUMBER-GROUND, -WORLD. 

1540 Exyor Jizage Gow. (1556) 94b, Semblablie shall I be 
unto hir an unpleasaunte cumbrehouse. 

Cumberance, -aunce, var. CUMBRANCE. 

Cumberband, -bund, var. CuMMERBUND. 

Cumbered (kambaid), ff/.a. [f. CUMBER v.] 

+1. a. Cf. Cumper v. 1b. b. Benumbed; cf. 
CUMBER v. 6. 

¢ 1430 Chev. Assigne 71 ‘A kowarde of kynde’, quod she 
*& combred wrecche!’ c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 53 
A combrid wretche in cowardise. ¢1460 Towzeley Alyst. 
266 Combred cowardes I you calle. 1483 Cath. Ang/. 86 
Cumbyrd (A. Cummmerd); vbi Cluinsyd. ; 

2. Encumbered; hindered, hampered, occupied 
obstructively, etc. : see the verb. 

1590 Spenser /*. Q. 1. viil. 
combred clubbe to quight Out of the earth. 1623 CockERAM, 
Cumbred, let, hindred. 1684 Bunyan /’élg7. 1. 150 We 
are full of Hurry, in Fair time. _’Tis hard keeping our 
Hearts and Spirits in any good Order, when we are in 
a cumbred Condition. 1848 M. ArNotp Poems, Baccha- 
nalia, On the cumber'd plain. 

Cumberer (ky mberai’. [f, CuMBER v, + -ER1.] 
One who or that which cumbers : see the verb. 

¢1450Guy IWVariv.(C.)2152 The ryche emperowre Raynere 
Wottyth not of thys comberere. @1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 73 Cumerars and quellars of Christes Kirk. 
1746 Harvey Flower Garden (1818) 97 Not one species 
among all this variety of herbs is a pieitecr of the ground. 
1831 Scott Cast. Dang. i, Grey rocks, huge cumberers of 
the soil. ; 

Cu'mber-ground. [Cumperv. 8.] A thing 
or (csp.) person that uselessly cumbers the ground; 
a uscless or unprofitable occupant of a position. 
(See Luke xiii. 7.) 

1657 M. Lawrence Use & Practice of Faith 143 Meer 
cumber-grounds. 1720 THorEsBy Déary II. 304 An useless 
unprofitable cumber-ground. 1821 Ciare Vill. Minstr. 
II. 82 Where all the cumber-grounds of life resort, 

Cumbering, 2/. sb. [f. CumBer v. +-1NG 1] 
lhe action of the verb CumBER ; + trouble, distress 
obs.) ; hindrance, encumbrance, embarrassment. 

1303 R. Brunne //and/. Synne 2195 Hyt may pe brynge 
to more cumbryng. a1340 HampoLe /?sadter ciil. (civ.) 21 
Merk kumbryng of hert. 

Cu'mbering, ///. a. [-1nG2.] That cumbers. 

1682 Creecu tr. Lucretius (1683) 182 They forc't the 
cumbring Wood to narrow bounds. 1839 Mus. Hemans 
Poems, Our Daily Paths, And weigh our burdened spirits 
down with the cumbering dust of the earth. 

Cumberless, a. [f, Cumprn 5d, + -LESS.] 
Without cumber or encumbrance; unencumbcred. 


10 Whiles he strove his | 
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158x Marseck Bk. of Notes 64 That he might be the more | 
readie and comberlesse to preach the Gospell. 1644 QuARLES | 
Barnabas & B. 69 May sit and suck the sweetness of their 
cumberless estates. 1807 Hocc Sty Lark, Bird of the 
wilderness, Blithesome and cumberless. 

Cu‘mberment. Now rare or Os. [f. CumBER 
v. + -MENT. | 

1, +a. Trouble, distress (o4s.); +b. Perplexity, 
confusion (ods.); ©. Hindrance, embarrassment, 


entanglement. 

c1300 K, 1dis. 472 Of powere To kepe hire fro combur- 
ment, 1426 AUDELAY Poems 21 Castis awai covetyse that 
is cause of cumbernient. ¢ 1430 Hyzuns Virg. (1867) 56 Kepe 
he him from be deuelis combirment. 1597 S. DaniEx C7z. 
IVars vi, viii, As they stand in desperat comberment En- 
virond round with horror, blbod, and shame. 1599 — 
Musophilus Ws. (1717) 391 Craft (wrapt still in many 
Comberments) With all her Cunning thrives not. 

2. That which cumbers; an encumbrance. 

1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVIII. 492‘ Will you not take off your 
coat ?’.. this elegant cumberment of the body. | 
Cumbersome (kuv'mboisam), a. [f. CuMBER 

U. + -SOME.]} 

+1. Of places or ways: Obstructing and im- 
peding motion or progress; full of obstruction ; 
troublesome to pass or get through, Odés. | 

1375 Barsour Bruce xu. 351 Bannokburne, that sa cum- 
myrsum was Of slyk, and depnes for till pas. 1555 /ardle 
Facious u. Xi. 246 Pioners ..to make the waye, wher the 
place is combresome. 1563 Gotpinc Czsar (1565) 120 The 
Britons call it a Towne, when thei have fortified a comber- 
some wood with a dich, and a rampyre. 1681 Cotton 
\Vonders of Peake 55 Though the way be cumbersom, and 
rough, 

+2. Causing trouble, annoyance, or inconvenience; 
full of trouble; troublesome; wearisome, oppres- 
sive. Ods. exc. dial. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot, 111. 105 Thair names .. So 
cummersum tha ar to put in verss. 1573 Tusser Hzsd. 
(1878) 19 A cumbersome Landlord is husbandmans rod. 
16z1-51 Burton Anat. Jed, 1, ii. 1. x. 111 Cumbersome 
days .. slow, dull and heavy times. 1663 GerbieR Couzsel 
gg A Portch proves often cuinbersome, being the receptacle of 
foul creatures. 1876 HoLtanp Sev. Oaks xii. 167 ‘It would 
be sort o cumbersome to tell her.’ 1862 Histor Prov. 
Scot. 38 Better unkind than ower cumbersome, 

3. Of material objects: Troublesome from bulk 
or heaviness; unwieldy, clumsy. 

1594 Biunvevit £verc. vi. Pref. (ed. 7) 596 The Globe is 
combersome and not portable. 1616 Surrt,. & Markn. 
Country Farme 390 This tree .. is not so combersome as to 
keepe away the Sunne and the wind. 1671 Mitton 
P. R. 1. 400 That cumbersome Luggage of war. 1716 
Appison Drumanuer u. i, Help me off with this cumber- 
some Cloak. 1849 E. E. Napier Zxcurs. S. Africa 11. 2 
At last .. the cumbersome waggons gradually got under 
weigh. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. xv, The cumbersome 
old table with twisted legs. 

'g. 1660 H. Mors AZyst. Godt. To Rdr. 17 A vast heap of 
humane Inventions, useless and cumbersome Ceremonies. 
1768 Beattie A/7usty.u.lix, With cumbersome, tho’ pompous 
show. 1870 Lusnock Orig. Civiliz. ii. (1875) 43 Very cum- 
bersome mode of assisting the memory. 

' Hence Cu‘mbersomely adz., Cu'mbersome- 
ness. 

1571 GoLDING Ca/uin on Ps.\xxiv. 16 Although they be 
troubled through the combersomnes of men. 1611 CoTGR., 
Alolestément, troublesomely, offensively, combersomely. 
1678 CupwortH /ztell. Syst. 1. iil, Digr. § 9 (Contents) 
Human art acts upon the matter without, cumbersomely or 
moliminously, 1785 Roy in Pil, Trans. LX XV. 430 The 
cumbersomeness of its weight appeared .. objectionable. 
1880 Scr7bn. Afag. Feb. 504 The log fence .. belonged to 
the same period of plentifulness, even cumbersomeness, of 
timber. 

+ Curmber-world. O/s. [Cumperv. 8.) A 
person or thing that uselessly encumbers the 
world. 

©1374 CHaucer Jvoylus 1v. 279, 1 combre world, that 
may of nothynge serue. a14z0 Hoccreve De Reg. Princ. 
2091 That combreworlde that my maister slow. 1593 
es Eclogues ii. 25 A cumber-World, yet in the World 
am left. 

+Cu'mble, sd. Obs. [ad. F. comble:—L. cu- 
mulwune heap, heap over and above a measure, 
summit, apex, crown, etc.] 

I. Heap, accumulation. rave. 

1694 BurtHuocce RKeasoz 276 Vhat cumble of Accidents, 
External, Internal. 

2. llighest point, apex, culmination. (A Galli- 
cism affected by Howell.) 

1640 Howett Doedona's Greve 42 For a cumble of all 
felicity. ¢ 1645 — “eft. 11, xxxi, In Philip the seconds 
time the Spanish Monarchy came to its highest cumble. 
1650 — Cotgram’s Fr. Eng. Dict. Ep. Ded., Vhis word 
Souverain. hath rais’d it self to that cumble of greatnes 
that it is now applied only to the King. 

+ Cu'mble, v. Obs. exc. dial. Also comble, 
and in pa. pple. comelid. [a. Ir. comble-r to load 
:-L. cumulire: see AcUMBLE. Cf. CumBER in 
same scnse.] ¢vazs. To oppress, deprive of power ; 
esp. to stiffen or benumb with cold. 

1388 Wycuiir /sa. xxxv. 3 Coumforte 3e comelid [v. 77. 
clumsid, cumblid] hondes[anzus dissolutas). c 1440 romp, | 
farv. 88 Comelyd, for colde, ev7ratus. a 1825 Foray Voc. 
£. Anglia, Cumbled..oppressed, cramped, stiffened with 
cold. Cumdbly-cold, adj. stiff, and benumbed with cold. | 
Intensely cold, if applied to weather, - 

b. zzér. To be or become benumbed. 

c 1280 Old Age in /. E. P. (1862) 149, I snurpe, i snobbe, 

i sneipe on snovte, Pro3 kund i comble an kelde. { 


CUMBROUS. 


Hence Cu'mbled ///. a., Cuumbledness. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 89 Comelydnesse, eviracio. 

{Cumbly, cumly (komli). Forms: 7 
combly, camlee, 8 comley, kummul, cumly, 
g camly, cumbly, kumlee. [Hind. £am/z:—Skr. 
kambala.} <A blanket, a coarse woollen cloth. 

1673 Frver Acc. E. India & P. 54 (Y.) The Natives.. 
wrapping themselves in a Combly or Hair-Cloth. 1696 
Ovincton Koy. Suratt 455 (Y.) Camlees, which are a sort 
of Hair Coat made in Persia. 178x Prison Expenses of 
Hon. F. Lindsay in Lives of Lindsays (1849) III. (Y.) One 
comley as a covering. 1798 G. Forster 7rav. I. 194 (Y.) 
A large black Kummul, or blanket. 1842 Biscnorr 1 oollen 
Manuf. 11. 319 The common sheep of the plains of India, 
with acoarse fleece. .from which the kumlees or coarse blan- 
kets are manufactured. 1885 (acm. AZag. Nov. 77/2 Rough 
country blankets, or cumblies, striped in black and white. 

+Cumbrance. Ods. Also comber-, combr-, 
-ance, -aunce, etc. [f. CUMBER uv. + -ANCE; cf. 
ACCUMBRANCE, ENCUMBRANCE. | 

1. The action of ‘cumbering’; ? overcoming, 
yanquishing ; or ? entanglement, temptation. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1019 To many on comypb 
parfore evyl Purghe cumberaunce of pe devyl. ¢ 1420 AZetr. 
St. Kath. (Halliw.) 18 Thou have them fro the fendys com- 
berauns! 1493 Festiva/l (1515) 33 To kepe them from com- 
braunce of the fende that they falle not in to deedly synne. 

2. The action of troubling or harassing ; trouble, 
distress, annoyance. 

ex32z5 £. E. Addit. P. B. 4 Kark & combraunce huge. 
1377 Lanct. 2. Pd. B. xvin. 265 Care and combraunce is 
comen to vs alle. c1440 Promp. Parv, 89 Comerawnce, 
wexacto. ¢1489 Caxton Sounes of Aymior i. 19 To waraunt 
thee..from evyl and from any combraunce. 1535 STEWART 
Cron. Scot. 1. 429 Drewedes with bibill, bell and buik .. 
Witht cruell cursing and with cummerance Thair wareit hes 
rycht rudlie the Romans, 1568 Grarron Chron. II. 81 There 
is no felicitie ..which is not darkened with some clowde of 
combrance and adversitie. 1639 FuLLER Ho/y War vy. xix. 
(1840) 275 The army will be very heterogeneous ..which 
must needs occasion much cumbrance. 

b. Trouble of mind; perplexity. 

¢1460 J. Russert Bk. Nurture 1086 A merchalle is put 
oft tymes in gret comberaunce For som lordes pat ar of 
blod royalle & litelle of lyvelode per chaunce, And some of 
gret lyvelode & no blode royalle. 1561 T. Norton Ca/vin's 
(ust... 37 As it is very hard to know, so doth it bring more 
businesse and comberance to some wittes than is expedient. 

c. A cause of trouble or annoyance; a trouble. 

1377 Lanai. P. P/, B, xu, 46 Catel and kynde witte [1393 
C, xu. 245 So couetise of catel] was combraunce to hem 
alle. 1570 T. Norton tr. Nowel’s Catech. (1853) 178 The 
incommodities and cumbrances that light upon us in this 
life. 1657 Tomiinson Renox’s Disp, 145 Lest they take 
detriment from the aforesaid cumbrances. 

3. The action of hindering, encumbering, or bur- 
dening, or state of being hindered, etc. ; hindrance, 
burden, encumbrance. 

1535 CovERDALE Deut. i, 12 How can I alone beare soche 
combraunce, and charge, and stryfe amonge you? 1603 
Drayton Bar, IVars (R.), T’ avoid the cumbrance of each 
hindering doubt, 1621 AinswortH danot. Pentat. Deut.i. 
12 By your cumbrance, understand, the cumbrance that 
commeth unto me by you. 

b. That which encumbers ; an encumbrance. 

1644 J. Fary Gods Severity (1645) 26 A fruitlesse Chris- 
tian is a very burthen and cumbrance to the place hee lives 
in. 1664 Evetyn Syéva (1679)5 In transplanting, and remov- 
ing cumbrances. 167x Mitton P. R. 1. 454 Extol not 
Riches then.. The wise man’s cumbrance if not snare. 

Cumbrous (kvmbres), a. Forms: 4-7 cum- 
berous, (8 cumb’rous), 4 Sc. cumrouss, 5 com- 
berus, -ose, comborous, comerus, comorows, 
cumbrusse, 5-6 comerous, 5~7 comberous, 
combrous, 6 commerous(e, cummerouse, coum- 
breous, s-cumbrous. [f. CUMBER sd. + -oUS: 
cf. obs. F. combrveux (Palsgr.). 

+1. Presenting obstruction; difficult of passage 
or access; = (CUMBERSOME I. Ods. 

1375 Barsotr Bruce x, 25 Ane montane .. So cumrouss, 
and eke so stay, That it wes hard to pas that way. 1495 
Will of Shaa (Somerset Ho.), Noyous & comberus high 
weyes. 1551 REcorRDE Pathw. Knowl. To Rdr., The way 
muste needes be comberous, wher none hathe gone before. 
1600 Hotianp Livy xxi. xxv. 407 The rough, comberous, 
and unpassable forests [sadtm invio atgue impedito], 1613 
W. Browne Brit. Past. 1. 1v, Among the combrous brakes. 
1861 Lytron & Fane Tannhduser 107 Now o'er the cum- 
brous hills began to creep A thin and watery light. 

+ 2. Causing trouble, distress, or annoyance; full 
of trouble or care ; troublesome ; harassing ; weari- 
some, oppressive; = CUMBERSOME 2. Ods. 

c1g00 Maunbev, (1839) xxvii. 272 Many ober marueyles 
ben pere, pat it were to combrous and to long to putten it 
in scripture of bokes. 1447 BokENHAM Seystys | Roxb.) 134 
A dysshese she had ful comerous. 1590 RecorveE, etc. 
Gr, Artes 291, I shall have a cumbrous worke to do. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. 1, i. 23 A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him 
molest. 1667 Mitton P. Z. x1. 549 How I may be quit, 
Fairest and easiest, of this cumbrous charge. 

3. Troublesome from bulk or heaviness ; burden- 
some, unwieldy, clumsy; = CUMBERSOME 3. 

a1400 Pistel of Susan 224 Vr copus weore cumberous, 
and cundelet vs care. 1494 Fasyan Chron. vit. 610 The 
other [ordenaunce] that were heuy & cumbrusse, he lefte 
behynde hym. 1555 Even Decades 361 Certeyne lyttle 
clockes.. the whiche .. are not comberous to be caryed 
abowt. 1718 Pore /diad v. 314, I hate the cumbrous 
chariot’s slow advance. 1813 cor Rokeby y. iv, Armour 
..Cuinbrous of size, uncouth to sight. 1875 JEvons AZones" 
(1878) 144 A currency 15} times as heavy and cumbrous. 


CUMBROUSLY. 
b. fig. 


1751 Jounson Rambler No. 179 P 11 Throwing off those 
cumbrous ornaments of learning. 1835 ArNotp Le#, in 
Stanley Life § Cory’, (1844) I. vii. 424 Lo correct the style 
where it is cubrous or incorrect. 1877 Getxie Christ lii. 
(1879) 624 The cumbrous machinery of rite and ceremony. 

Cumbrously (ky inbrasli), a/v. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In a cumbrous, troublesome, or burden- 
some manner: see the adj. 

rgor Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11. 104 Multipliyng of so many 
freris, whiche encresen combrouseli. 1548 UDALt, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Pref. 19 ‘To be coumbreously entangled as it 
were. 1875 Wuitney Live Lang. x. 180 Rejecting both 
these titles as cumbrously long, 

Cumbrousness (kombrosnés’. [f. as prec. 
+-NESS.] ‘The quality of being cumbrous, trouble- 
some, burdensome, or unwieldy. 

1557 Sarum Primer Pij, Make me..sadde and sober 
without comberousnes, 1858 J. Martineau Studies Chiris- 
tianity 39 The cumbrousness of ceremonies. 1879 Cassedl's 
Techn. Educ. 1V. 323/1 The weight and cumbrousness of 
the apparatus required. 

Cume-ceil, obs. f. CooM-cEIL : see Coo 56.2 4. 

Cumel-: see CoMEL-. 

Cumeling, obs. form of ComELIne. 

c 1640 J. SuytH Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 334 All such 
Estrays and Cumelings. .found upon the Abbots demesnes. 

Cumene (ki#'min.. Chem. [f. L. caminim 
Cumin +-ENE.] A hydrocarbon, C, H,., found in 
Roman eumin oil: it is a colourless strongly re- 
fracting oil, allied to Benzene. So Cumie (kizmik) 
a., of or derived from eumtn, as in Cumic acid 
Cio Hyp Og, cumic aldehyde, cte. Cu'midine, a 
base homologous with toluidine, formed by the 
actton of ammonium sulphide on nitroeumene. 
Cumi‘nic a., of or derived from eumene ;=czzmic. 
Cumole = cumene. Cumyl, the acid organie 
radieal, Cj) H,,O, of Cumie acid, homologous with 
Benzoyl; hence cemylami:de, ceumylene, cumy'- 
lic, cwinylide, ete. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 173 Cumene. Cumol. 
Hydride of Cumenyl. /érc/, 174 Cumene is insoluble in 
water. 1873 — Fowwues’ Chem, 818 Cumic Acid is pro- 
duced by oxidation of cuminol or cumic aldehyde, one 
of the constituents of oil of cumin. 1850 Dauseny A fom. 
Th. viii. (ed. 2) 243 A substance called cumidine, lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Nicholson in the oil of caraways. 1847 
Turner Elem. Chem. 1077 The addition of an acid causes 
the cuminic acid to separate. 1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 
I]. 178 Cruminie acid..is produced by the oxidation of the 
oxygenated oil (hydride of cumyl) contained in essence of 
cumin. /éid. 11, 182 Cumyl in the free stale, or Cumylide 
of Cumyl..is an oily liquid, heavier than water. 1873 — 
Fownes’ Chent, 791 Cymyl Alcohol is also called Cumylic 
Alcohol. 

Cumerar, obs. form of CUMBERER. 

Cumin, cummin (ko'min). Forms: 1kymen, 
cymen,-yn, 2 cumin(#), 4-7comyn,-e, 5-6cum- 
myn, 5-7 comen, 6 comeyn, commine, -men, 
-myn, 7 comin(e, cum(m)ine, 7~9 commin, 
(8-9 cumming), 6- cum(m\in. [OE. gymen 
(cumin), a. L. cumin-um icym-),a. Gr. ndpivoy. 
Cf. OHG,. chumin, cumin, also chumil (MHG. 
ktimel, Ger. krimmels, Sw. kummin, Da. &um- 
men, The word has also come down in the 
Romanic langs., It. camino, comino, Sp., Pg. 
comino, OF. cumin, comin, ME. cumin, comin 
was either from Fr. (like MDu. comijn, Du. 
Romijn), or altered from OE. cymen after Fr. The 
Gr. xdpivoy is supposed to have been a foreign 
word, eognete in origin with the Semitie names, 
Heb. j23 4ammén, Arab. us kammiu, and 


their cognates.] 

l. An umbelliferons plant (Crmmin Cyminiwn) 
resembling fennel: cultivated in the Levant for 
its fruit or seed, which possesses aromatte and ear- 
minative qualities ; also ealled Common, Garden, 
or Roman cumin. 

Otl of cumin: the essential oil of cumin seed, consisting 
of three hydrocarbons, cymene, cymol, and cuminol, 

c 897 K. Ecerep Gregory's Past. \vii. 439 3¢ tiogodiad 
eowre mintan & eowerne dile & eowerne kymen. c 1000 
wtgs. Gosp. Matt. xxiii. 23 Cymen [zv.. cymyn ; 1160 //atton 
Gosp. cumin}. ¢1300 A. Adts. 6797 Gynger, comyn gaven 
odour grace. 1382 Wyctir /se. xxviii. 25 He shal sowe the 
sed gith, and the comyn sprengen. 1398 Trevisa Larth, 
De PLR. xv. xxxviii. (1495) 625 Comyn..is a seed wyth 
good smell and wyth pale colour. c1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 8 Fors hit with galyngale and gode gyngere, With 
canel and comyn alle in fere. c1rqg0 (romp. Pari. 89 
Comyn, seede (Crinum, P.). 1561 Hoitysusy //om, 
Apoth, 5b, Commen stiped in vinegre. 1736 Buitey //ousch. 
Dict, 228 Cummin is accounted good for the stomach. 1847 
Emerson Poems, Sphirr Wks. (Bohn) I. 398 Rue, myrrh, 
and cummin for the Sphinx—Her muddy eyes to clear. 
1875 Masxninc Mission H. Ghost xi. 309 The Pharisees... 
gave tithes of inint, anise, and cominin. 

b. fig. in allusion to J/aét. xxiii. 23. 

1741-1841 [see Anish 2], 1742 Warts Jinprov. Mind xiv. 
§ 8 (1801) 111 The mint, anise and cumming, the gestures 
and vestures and fringes of religion. 1892 Actix. Rew. Apr. 
419 Theanise and cummin of a great arch:cological question, 
passed, as it were, through the Homeric sieve. 

2. With qualifications applied to other plants : 


as, Armenian or Mountain Cumin, the Cara- 
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way, Carum Carut; Black Cumin, a ranuncu- 
laceous plant, NVigel/a sativa, cultivated in astern 
countries for its black, acrid, and aromatie seeds ; 
Royal Cumin, Ammi or Lishop’s-weed ; Sweet 
Cumin, the Anise, /’%mpinella Anisum; Wild 
Cumin, (a) the wild variety of cuinin; + (4 the 
wild Nigella; (¢) an umbelliferous plant, Lagacza 
cuminoiles, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xciv. 274 The wilde Comyn... hinh 
a brittle stalke. 2614 Markuam Cheap //ush.1. Table of 
flard Words, Ameos, Comin royal, is a Herb of sone called 
Bulwort, Bishops-weed, or Herb-williain, 1712 tr. Pomnet’s 
list. Drugs iy Ethiopian-Cummin is a Plaot which has 
Leaves like Dill. 1885 Bisce (R. V.) fsa. xxviii. 25 Doth 
the plowmaun., not cast abroad the fitches |warg. black 
cummin (.Vigedla sativa)). 

3. attrib, and Comb., as cumin cheese, oil, seed, 
ete.; cumin-splitting «., skin-flint, niggardly 
(ef. L. cxnmitnisector, Gr. kvpivo-mpiarns |. 

1530 Patscr. 2071 Commyn sede, comyn. 1605 Bacon 
oldu, Learn, 1, vii. 35 A carver or divider of Comine seed 
which is one of the least seedes.  @ 1613 Overnury A Vie 
(1638) 96 Ilis wife is the Cummin seed of his Dove-house. 
a 1628 F. Grevitce Sedney (1652) 122 Like a true cutter of 
Cumine seeds. 1754 Gitttes //ist. Codd, 1. 406, 28 Cumin 
cheeses were to be sentus from Leyden. 1822 1. Mircuese 
Aristoph. \1. 304 A sneaking, pitiful, cummin-splitting 
fellow. 1866 Treas. Bot. 360/1 ‘he cumin seeds or fruits 
are the produce of Cuminuin Cyininum, 1873 Watts 
Fownes’ Chem, 767 A hydrocarbon, called cumene. .enists 
ready-formed in Roman cumin-oil. 

Cumlice, -ly, -ling, obs. ff. CoMELY, -LING. 

Cumly, var. CumBy, blanket. 

Cumm-: see Coms-. 

Cummer, kimmer (komo, kimoas). Sc. 
Forms: 4 commare, 6 cummar, comere, 7 
comer, 6-cummer, 8- kimmer. [a. F. comsmere 
(=Pr. comaire, Sp. and It. comadre):—late L. com- 
mater (Laws of Lombards, f. com- together with 
+ mater nother.) 

1. A godmother, in her relationship to the other 
god-parents and the parents of the ehild; a com- 
mother, 

1303 R. Brunne Handi. Synne 986 Pou man or womman, 
be nat so wylde To holde 10 pe bysshope pyn owne chylde, 
For 3yf pou do, pou art commare To hym pat hyt gat or 
bare. 1566 in Diurnal of Occurrents (1833) 102 Yo nomi- 
nat ane woman in Scotland to be cummar to our soueranis 
to the bapteising of our prince thair sone. a 1670 SPALDING 
Troub. Chas. { (1792) 11. 105 (Jam.) An honest burgess of 
Aberdeen caused bring to the kirk a bairn .. to be baptised 
.-and conveened his gossips and comers, as the custom is. 
1730 in Chambers Dow, Ann. Scot. II]. 572 Towards the 
end of the week, all the friends are asked to what was 
called the Cummers’ Feast. 

2. A female companion or intimate ; a gossip. 

1500-20 Dunpar Kycht Airlie on Ask Weidinsday 2 
Drynkand the wyne satt cumeris tway, /did. 11 ‘ My fair, 
sweit cummer’ quod the tuder. 1644 Baitiic in Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1855) Introd. 34, | thank my cummer your 
wife heartily, 1658 R. Franck in A. M¢Kay ///st. Av- 
marnock 7 Yheir wives are sociable comers. 1790 Scots 
Songs 11.7 My kimmer and I lay down to sleep. 1820 
Scott Wonast, viii, A special cummer of my ain. 

3. A woman, a female; familiarly applied, ltke 
‘fellow’ to a man. With vartous local specific 
applications, ¢..g. young woman, lass, girl, witch, 
wise-woman, midwife, ete. 

17.. Humble Beggar in Herd Collect. (1776) 11. 29 (Jam.) 
Vow, kimmer, and how do ye? 1745 Soxg, What's a’ 
the steer, kimmer? 1785 Burns 2d Ep, to Laprath x, 
Fortune. .the kittle kimmer. 1806 Train Poetical Reverics 
89 (Jam.) She in travail was..No kindly kimmer nigh there 
was To mitigate her pain. 1818 Scott Sr. Lanun, xviii, 
‘That's a fresh and full-grown hemlock .. mony a cummer 
lang syne wad hae sought nae better horse to flee.. 
through mist and moonlight.’ 1821 Slack. Mag. Jan. 402 
(Jam.) It’s a bonnie sight to see so mony stark youths and 
strapping kimmiers streaking themselves sae eydently to the 
harvest darke. 1875 F. I. Scunamore Day Dreams 13 In 
presence of the good cummers of Newhaven. 


| Cummerbund (komoibynd). Auglo-Jnd. 
Forms: 7 combar-, commer-, 8 cumber-, 3-9 
cummerband, g cummer-, kummerbund. 


[Urdit and Pers. Lamar-band, i.e. loin-band.) A 
sash or girdle worn round the waist ; a waist-belt. 
1616 R. Cocks Drary Hakl. Soc. 1883) I. 147(Y.) A sample 
of gallie pottes .. chint bramport, and combarbands, with 
the prices, 1687 Lond. Gaz. No. 2269/2, 234 pieces of Com- 
merbands with Gold Flowers. 1792 //tst. in Alun. Reg. 193 
Uniform turbans and cumber-bands. ¢ 1813 Mrs. SHERWOoD 
Ayah & Lady ix. 53 Shumsheer had a cummerbund, of 
rose-coloured muslin. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. /vgtene 
(ed. 3) 410 The necessity of cholera belts or kunimerbunds 
is avoided, 
Cummerous, obs form of CumBrovs. 
Cummin, cumming: see Cumin. 
Cummin, -un, -yn, obs. ff. Comr fa. pple. 
Cumming. <‘¢. Also 6 cumyeone, cym- 
ming, kymmond. _ [?Rclated to Coons !, senses 
2, 4,in Se. cam, kim (Gael. cuman is prob. from 
Lowland Se.).] a. In Brewing. ‘A large oblong 
vessel, of a square form, about a foot or eighteen 
inches deep, used for receiving what works over 
from the masking-fat or barrel. Loth.’ b. ‘A 
small tub or wooden vessel. fuyus, Fife.’ (Jamie- 
son 1825.) 


| 


CUMULATE. 


1538 Averdeen Keg. V. 16 (Jam) Ane Masche fat, ane 
fysche fai, ane cumyeone. /éid., Ane gryte kymmond 
1566 /nv. KR. Wardr. efi. 1815 174 (Jam.) Tua gyle fattes. . 
ane cumming. ¢1§75 Barrotr Practicks 234(Jam.) Thea: 
sall have. .ane niasking-fat..ane cymmuing, une laid gallo», 
ane wort disch. 1825 Jamieson, Afvonen, kynonond,s large 
shallow tub used in brew-houses. L/pp. Chyites. 

Curmmock. Sc, Variant of Cammock ; ‘.\ short 
staff with a crooked head’ (Jaim.). 

1786 Burss On Scott. Bard gone to W. tndet vii, To 
tremble under fortune’s cummock. 

Cumnawnte, obs. form uf CoveENaxtT. 

Cumole: sce under CUMENE. 

Cump-: sce Comr-, 

|Cumquat (ko-m,kwet). Also 7 cainquit, 
9 kum.-, -kat, -quot. [The Cantonese dialectal 
form of the Chinese name 4iz £u ‘gold orange’.] 
A small variety of orange) Citrus Aurandium, var. 


| Japonica), cultivated in China and Japan, having 


a sweet rind and acid pulp; mueh used in pre- 
serves, ete. 

1699 Damrizr Voy. II. i. 23 The Oranges are of divers 
sorts, and two of them more excellent than the rest. One 
sort is called Cainchain, the other is called Camquit 
.. The Cam-quit is a very small round Fruit. 1841 Sik 
J. Davis Sketches China (1857) I. 302 The Chinese have 
besides several diminutive species of the genus citrus; 
one of which, called Kum-kal, makes a good swectnreat 
when preserved whole. 1882 Garden 7 Jan. 1/2 The Kune 
quat, or Jupanese dwarf Orange. 1892 Grocer’s Catal. 
Cumquats (small Oranges in syrup) 

Cumrade, obs. form of Comnravbe. 

+Cumray, v. Sc. Obs. [app. a by-form of 
CumBEnr ; but the form is unexplained.} = CumMBEL 
v. 1, to overwhelm, rout. 

©1425 Wystoeun Cron, 1x. vill. 41 In schort tyme all pat 
Rowte wes Swacumrayid, pat pare bade na man. bid 
Vil. Xvi. 1053 VIM. xi, 20. 1613 DoucLas sEuels v. x. 7 
Fast athir sort gan vihiris rout cumray. 

Cumrouss, -ryt, obs. ff. CumBrovs, CUMBERED. 

Cumse, var. of Comsk v. Obs., commence. 

Cumseiled, obs. form of Coom-cetled: see Coon 
sh.2 4. 

1699 Ayr Preshyt. Rec, in Rogers Soctal Life in Scotl. 
(1886) ILI. goo Cuinseiled, with window cases and boards, 
glasses, partition walls, and all that is necessary. 

| Cumshaw (ko'mf5,. Also kumshaw. [Ac- 
cording to Giles, the Amoy pronunciation, fam-si’, 
of the Chinese words san to be grateful, /As7e4 
thanks =‘ grateful thanks’, a phrase of thanks used 
by beggars.) Inthe Chinese ports: A present or 
gratuity ; a baksheesh. 

1839 H. Matcom 7'rav. II. Gloss., Cum-shaiw, a present 
At Canton, custom has niade some cumshaws matier of 
right. 2885 Ji here Chineses Drive 163 Valdpate..had the 
exceeding coolness to ask for a cumshaw as they left. 

llence Cu'mshaw v., to make a present to. 

+ Cum-twa'ng. An obsolete term of contempt. 

1599 Nasue Lenten Stuffe 3 Those graybeard huddle- 
duddles and crusty cum-twangs were stroke with such 
stinging remorse. 

Cumulant (kismi/vlint). Wass. [ad. L. cx- 
mulaut-em, pr. pple. of camulire.) ‘The deno- 
winator of the simple algebraical fractton which 
expresses the value of an improper continued 
fraction.’ Sylvester in PA7/. Trans. (1853) {. 543. 

Cumular (ki#mila1),a. [ad. 1. cumuutir-7s, 
f. ceomulus heap, CumtLus. ) =CumvuLovs. 

1837 |see Cirro-cemucLar]. 1892 4 9drossan Ller.10 June 5 
The dark masses of cumular cloud overhead. 

Cumulate (ki@-mislet’, a. [ad. L. cxmulat-us, 
pa. pple. of cumulhire: see next.) Formed or 
gathered into a heap ; heaped up; massed. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 118 Ane carne of stonis t - 
githercumulat. 1633 Il. Apams £.rf. 2 Peter i. 2 A cumulate 
or heaped fulness, when it overflows the continent. 1846 
Dasa Zooph, +1848) 391 Their cumulate mode of budding. 
1871 Farce PAitlol. Eng. Tongue $655 Short sentences ar: 
prevalent in our langnage .. Mut we can use the cumulate 
construction when needed. 

Cumulate ki#misett), v. [f. L. ceemuhie-. 
ppl. stem of cumuldre to heap, f. cumiudl-us a heap, 
the conieal crown of a heaped measure.) 

1. trans. Yo gather in a heap; to heap up; to 
pile up, collect, amass, accumulate. Also fig. 

1534 Whitinton Tudlyes Offices 1. (1340' 50 We must use 
that language .. which is knowen to us, leest we cumu- 
lalynge in greke wordes maye of very ryght be laughed ¢ 
scorne. 1541 Barnes J’&s, (1573) 340/1 Let all these makers 
of new Gods cumilate themselues togither on a heape. 
1612-20 SuELTON Quiz. iv. vi T. Ail the extremes of worth 
and beauty that were cumulated in Camila. 1695 Woop- 
warp Mat. list. Earth vt. (1723) 283 Mighty sholes of 
Shells .cumulated in many Places Heapupon Heap. 1850 
J. IL. Newmans Dific. Angltc. 29 It is often a mistake, in 
voutroversy, to cumulate reasons, etc. : 

Legal. To eombine (a number of actions, de- 
fences, etc.) into one; ef. CUMULATION 3. 

A Civil Taw term still used in Louisiana. (Cent, Dita 

c. rir. To aceumulate. 

1865 Dicktns Wat, Froit. v, A» Fledzeby’s affronts cumu- 
lated. 

2. trans. To add over and above, to combine 
auth something additional. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Ade. Learn, 3384 Which came 
lates the evill of Indignation to the evill of suspicion. 1863 

“9_> 
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CUMULATED. 


FE. Epwarps Raleigh }. xxiv. 571 Philip .. allowed him to 
cumulate the councillorship with the corregidorship. 1885 
Sat. Rev. 28 Nov. 704 Circumstances. .have cumulated the 
function of investigator with that of instructor or adviser. 

8. To put the crown or summit to. Oés. or arch. 

1660 Gauppn Brounr7g 30 To wicked men their table is 
a snare, their prosperity cumulates their misery. 1672 
Maarvett Reh, Transp. 1. 308 To cumulate all this happi- 
ness, they had this new I.aw against the Fanaticks. 1860 
Pusey Win. Proph. 565 God restores to the penitent all h's 
lust graces..and cumulates them with the fresh grace, 
whereby He converts him. 

+4. To heap, load, pile wth. Ods. 

1563-87 Foxe A. & AL. (1684) 1. 6 1 Emperours, kings, 
and Princes, plucking from their own, did rather cumulate 
the Church with superfiuities. 

Hence Cusmulating 74/. sb. and ffl. a. 

1637 Gu.tesrie Eng. Pop. Cercm. i. iv. 20 The cumu- 
Iating of Ceremonies in the auncient Church. 1885 F7aser's 
Mag. 1.1. 5 A cumulating pile of crimes, of nezligences and 


of blunders. 
Cumulated (kizmizle'téd), pp/. a. [f. prec.] 
+1. Heaped up, accumulated. Oés. 
1642 Br. Reynotps /svael's Petit, Ded. 3 United and 
cumulated mercies. 
2. spec. Of clouds : Formed into cumuli. 
1817 Soutuey Lef/. 28 May, They [the Alps] have precisely 


the appearance of white cumulated clouds. 1853 PHitiivs 
Rivers Vorksh. v. 164 Great masses of cumulated cloud. 


Cumulately (kivmislétli), a/v. [f. Cumv- 
LATE a.} Ina cumulate manner, by cumulation. 


1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 637 The stems lengthen cumu- 
lately by gemmation. 

Cumulation ‘kismizlé fan). 
L. ceemulare: see CUMULATE.] 

1. The action of heaping up or collecting 
in masscs; an instance of such action; also, a 
gathcred mass, a heap; accumulation, gathering. 
Chiefly fg. 

1616 BuLtokar, Cueufation, a heaping up, or increasing. 
1625 Susreey Love-tricks m1. v, 1... wish you all cumu- 
lations of prosperity. 1794 Parey Azrd.1. un. i. § 4 This 
proof ..is properly a cumulation of evidence, by no means 
a naked or solitary record. 1868 Lowett Shakes. Once 
More Prose Wks. 1890 III. 42 It is by suggestion, not cu- 
mulation, that profound impressions are made upon the 
imagination. 1892 Coufemzp. Rev. May 711 This will depend 
..on the quality of the particles which form the cumulation. 

+2 In English Untv, = AccuMULATION 3. Ods. 

1641 Laup Hist, Chancellorsh. Oxf. 17 (T.) For cumula- 
tion, | must needs profess, f never liked it. And it supposes, 
of and in itself, an unnecessary delay of the first degree, or 
a needless haste of the second. 

3. Cruz] Law. Yhe combination or joining of two 
or more actions or defences in a single proceeding. 
Used in Louisiana, and formerly in Scotland. 

1645 State Trials, Sir Rob. Spotiswood(R.), The defender 
denies any such custoin ; but, by the contrary, defences 
have severally, and without cumulation, been proponed and 
discussed, as in Ochiltry’s process. 1889 in Cex¢. Dict. for 
Louisiana. 

Cumulatist (ki#-midlétist . rave. 
LATE v. + -Ist.] One who accumulates. 

a 1846 Christian Observer cited in WorceEsTER. 

Cumulative kid miz/létiv), a. [f. L. ceenudlat-, 
ppl. stem of cemuldre see CUMULATE) +-IVE. Cf. 
mod.l. cemudlatif, -2ve.} 

+1. Such asis formed by accumulation or heaping 
on (as opposed to organic growth). Ods. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. u. v. § 1 As for knowledge 
which man receiveth by teaching, it is cumulative and not 
original; as in a water that besides his own spring-head is 
fed with other springs and streams. 

2. Constituted by or arising from accumulation, 
or the accession of successive portions or particu- 
lars; acquiring or increasing in force or cogency 
by successive additions, as cumulative argument, 
evidence, force. 

1668 Liberty of Conscience the Magistrates Interest 4 He 
..has not only the common tye of a Subject upon him, for 
his protection as a man, but the cumulative obligation, and 
thanks to pay for his Indulgence. a@1676 Hare //rsr. 
Placit. Cor. xiv. (T.) Among inany cumulative treasons 
charged upon the Iate earl of Strafford. 1823 Ksir Sev. 
i. (1848) 37 The argument from the authority of implicit 
believers 1s cumulative: i.e. a fresh argument is added 
every time a new instance is observed of a man’s finding his 
happiness in Christianity, 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Seff- 
reliance Wks. (Bohn) I. 25 Always scorn appearances, and 
you always may. The force of character is cumulative. 
1849 Murcitson Sdurta xx. 500 We have.. cumulative 
evidence to prove the wide-spread diffusion of the same 
types. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) 11. ix. 432 There 
are several circumstances which have together a kind of 
cumulative force 

b. Cumulative medicine. 

1876 W. Bros LA. Med. Inform. & Advice App. 251 
Digitalis is what is called a cumulative medicine: its effects 
are s metiies not immediately produced ; but each succes: 
sive dose remaining in the system, these may be seen even 
afte’ the medicine 1s discontinued. 

3. Se. Law, Of jurisdiction: 
opposed to privative or exclusive. 

1746-7 Act 20 (reo. 11, c. 43 § 27 “Vhe jurisdiction hereby 
reserved to such Corporation. .shall be. takento be cumula- 
liveonly. 1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law. ii. $6 Jurisdiction 
1s either privative or cumulative .. Cumulative, otherwise 


valled comcurrent,is that which may be exercised by any of 
two or more court in the same cause. ‘ 


{n. of action f. 


[f. Cumu- 


Concurrent, as 
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4. That tends to accumulate. 

1873 H. Spencer Stud. Sociol. xiii. 324 Certain actions 
which go on in the first are cumulative, instead of being, as 
in the second dissipative. . 

5. Cumulative vote, or system of voting: asystem 
of voting, where there are several representatives, 
in which each voter has as many votes as there are 
representatives, and niay accumulate them upon one 
candidate or distribute them over any number of 
candidates ; a system introduced in connexion with 
the School Board elections in Great Britain. 

1880 McCarty Own Times IV. lix. 294 The School 

Boards. .the principle of the cumulative vote was tested for 

the first time in their elections. 1886 Morvey WW. R. Greg 
Crit. Misc. Il}. 255 Lord Grey’s prescription .. consisted of 
the following ingredients :—the cumulative vote; not fewer 
than three seats to each constituency, etc. 

Cuniulatively (kizmizlctivli), adv. 
+ -LY 2.} In a cumulative manner. 

1644 Maxweit Prerog. Chr. Kings i. 8 This power is 
transferred onely cumulatively. 1660 Bonn Scat. Reg. 70 
Puritans and other Sectaries.. pretend that the Government 
originally proceedeth, and habitually resideth in tbe people, 
but is cumulatively and communicatively derived from 
them, unto the king, and therefore the people. .resuming 
the Collated power into their own hands again, may 
transfer it to any other whom they please. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 46 It .. does not proceed cumulatively and 
step by step. 1887 Lowett Old Eng. Dramatists (1892) 13 
A national consciousness, made. .cumulatively operative by 
the existence. .of a national capital. ; 

Cumulativeness (ki:zmizlctivnés). [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] Cumulative quality or character. 

1872 Contemp, Rev. XX. 619 This cumulativeness of 
knowledge is a result of the principle of its relativity. 1889 

Theologicat Monthly Jan. 49 A certain cumulativeness of 
style. .culminating in a grand finale of enthusiasm. 

Cumulato- (kidmizlé-to-), combining form 
from L. cemelatus CUMULATE, in sense ‘cumu- 
lately-’, ‘cumulate and *, e.g. cumulato- 

SJasciculate, bunched or fasciculate, with aggregation 
of the fascicles. 

1846 Dana Zoofh. (1848) 383 Cumulato-fasciculate, polyps 
long turbinate. /4¢ed. Gloss., Cusalato-ramose. Branches 
lengthening by buds at apex, the new polyps being succes- 
sively the terminal. 

+Cumulator. Oés. [agent-n. from L. czamz- 
lare.} One who accumulates. 

1799 Morning Chron. in Spirit Pub. Frals. (1800) WII. 45 
Some of them lately fell into the hands of the cumulators. 

Cumulescent (kimidlesént, a. [f. Cumu- 
JUS: see -ESCENT.] Forming into cumulus. 

1818 B. O'REitLyY Greenland 34 Cloud becoming cumu- 
lescent. 

Cumuliform (kid mi/“liffim), a. [f. L. cz- 
mul-us +-¥ORM.} Having the form of cumulus. 

1885 Athenzum 21 Feb, 254/1 The author [Mr. D. W. 
Barker] recommends that there should be two simple 
divisions of clouds, viz., ‘stratiform’ and * cumuliform’. 

Cu'mulo-, combining form of CumuLus, used 
in naming cloud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types: e.g. Cu:mulo-stra‘tus, Cu:mulo- 
cirro-stra‘tus : see quots. 

1803 L. Howarp A/odif. Clouds (1865) 4 Cumulo-stratus, 
the Cirro-stratus blended with the Cumulus, and either 
appearing intermixed with the heaps of the latter or super- 
adding a wide-spread structure to its base. Cusmelo-cirro- 
stratus vel Nimbus, the Rain cloud. A cloud, or system 
of clouds from which rain is falling. It is a horizontal sheet, 
abcve which the Cirrus spreads while the Cumulus enters it 
laterally and from beneath. 1815 T. Forster <A ¢s10s. 
Phenon. 150 The cumulostratus being a state of the clouds 
going on to become nimbus. 1856 ScoFFERN & Lowe 
Pract. Meteorot. 55 Cumuto-stratus..chiefly appears to- 
wards night in dry windy weather, and is of a leaden 
colour. 

+ Cumulo‘se, 2. Obs.—° [f.L. type *czezlos- 
us, f£. exmeetlus: see -OSE,] Full of heaps or of 
cumuli. 

1727 Bairey vol. I], Cuzzdose, full of Heaps. 
— folio). Hence in mod. Dicts. 

Cumulous (kid mizlas), a. [f next + -ovs.] 
Heap-like ; of the nature of cumulus clouds. 

1815 [see Cirro-cumutous]. 1851 Nicnot Archit. Heav, 
141 Rising. .like a vast cumulous cloud! 1854 Syp. DoBeLi 
Balder vii. 41 The big spent clouds that.. Each upon each 
lay cumulous. 1887 Jessorr A rcady 135 Yhe clouds have 
gathered in Arcady’s horizon—they are there cumulous and 

ark. 

(We. 


{Cumulus (kizmizlis. 
cumulus a heap, ete.] 

1. A heap, pile; an accumulation, gathering ; 
the conical top of a heaped measure, hence the 
consummating mass, 

1659 IIammonn Ox 7's. xxxiii. 7 It riseth into a cumulus. 
1867 MANNING Lune. §& Christendom 76 My faith terminates 
no longer in a cumulus of probabilities gathered from the 
past. 1882 Farrar Lardy Chr. I}. 213 When we read the 
Jewish annals of these years we never seem to have reached 
the cumulus of horrors. 

2. Meteor. One of the simple forms of clouds, 
consisting of rounded masses heaped upon each 
other and resting on a nearly horizontal base. 
Frequent in the summer sky, where it often presents 
the appcarance of snowy mountain-masscs. 

1803 1. Howarn Modif. Clouds (1865) 2-3 It may be 
allowable to introduce a Methodical nomenclature, applic- 
able. .to the Modifications of Cloud .. Cumulus, convex or 


[f. prec. 
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Pl. ecumuli, 
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conical heaps, increasing upward from a horizontal base. 
18z0 Scoressy Ace. Arctic Reg. 1. 419 The grandeur of the 
cumulus or thunder-cloud is never seen, unless it be on the 
land. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. 1. iii. § 6 In the 
lower cumulj .. the groups are not like balloons or bubbles, 
but like towers or mountains. 

attri, 1851 Nicnot Archit. Heavens 48 The cumulus 
cloud predominates. 1892 VERNoN Lee in Contemp. Rev. 
Mag. 666 Over the sea the wind had built a bridge. .of 
white cumulus marble. 

3. Anat. A thickened portion of the granular 
lining of the Graafian follicle in which the ovum 
is embedded ; the Discus proligerus. 

1882 in Syd. Soc, Lex. z 

Cumyeone, brewer's vessel: see CUMMING Se. 

Cun, cunne,z. Ods. (or? dal.) [OE. cunnian, 
-ode, Wk. vb..=OS. -cusnda in gicunnon to learn 
to know:—OTeut. type *fzz720/an, deriv. of hunnan 
to know (see Can). Cf. the parallel deriv. forms, 
Gothic ga-kunnan, kunnaida, to learn to know, 
and OHG. chunnén, MUG. kurnzien to learn to 
know, investigate, try, test. See also czusner, 
CONNER, ALE-CONNER, and Con v.] 

In OE.; To learn to know, inquire into, explore, 
investigate; whence a. To have experience of, 
prove, test, try, make trial of ‘in OE. with genitive, 
in ME. sometimes with of); to taste. Ods. or ? dial. 

Beowulf 1021 Per zit wada cunnedon. c888 K. AZ-FRFD 
Boeth. v. § 3 Mot ic nu cunnian hwon pinne festradnesse? 
axo00 Crist 1418 (Gr.) Uncubne eard cunnnian, a 1000 
Sal. §& Sat. 227 (Gr.) Cunnad drybtnes meahta. cc 1200 
Orin 834 Ne wollde het nafre cunnenn. a@1225 Aucr. R. 
114 He dude his deorewurde mud perto, & smeihte ant 
cunnede perof. 1597 Montcomerte Cherrie & Slae 646 They 
sall not than the Cherrie cun, That wald not enterpryse. 
{‘ Still used in this sense in Dumfr.’ (Jamieson 1808). ] 

+b. To try Zo do something. Obs. 

©1175 Lamd, Hom. 151 Summe to kunnen if heo mihten 
him mid sunne undernime. c1z00 Yrin. Cott. Hom. 87 
Swiche hertes .. cunned gif he inai perinne herbergen. 
€1200 OrmiN 12137 He wollde cunnen swa To brinngenn 
inn hiss herrte Erplike pingess lufe & lusst. a@axz225 S/. 
Aarher. 13 Heom..pet cunnid to beon cleane. 

e. To get to know, to study or leam: see Con 
v.1 sense 3, of which examples spelt cz, cuzne, 
come down nearly to 1600. In these there was 
probably a blending of the verbs ceevan, CAN, with 
this verb. 

1425-1580 [see Con v.) 3], 1668 Maynwarinc Compt. 
Physitian 67 He sits down and cuns his Lesson. 

Cun: see Can v.! and 2, Con v.! and 2, 

Cun (7), obs. form of Kin. 

+ Cu'nables, sé. A/. Ods. rave—1. [Adaptation 
of next: cf. INCUNABLEs.] A cradle. 

1547 Boorpe /xutrod. Know/. 208 King Henry the sixt .. 
being in his cunables, and an infant. 

|| Cunabula (kivnzbisla), sb. p/. [L. ctndbula 
(neut. pl.) cradle, earliest abode. Cf. IncuNABULA.] 

1. A cradle; jig. the place where anything is 
nurtured in its beginnings, the earliest abode. 

1789 Gite. Waite Seflorne 1. xx. 176 The swallow and 
house-martin, .raising and securely fixing crusts or shells of 
loam as cunabula for their young. 1864 WEBSTER s. v., 
The cunabula of the human race. ; : 

2. Applied to the cxtant copies of the earliest 
printed books; =IJNCUNABULA. 

1846 WorcrsTER Cites Atheneum. 

Cunabular (kiwna-bila1), a. [f. L. c#nabela 
(see prec.) + -AR.] Of or pertaining to the cradle 
or earliest abode. In mod. Dicts. 

Cunage, obs. form of CoINnaGr. 

Cunarder (kiwna‘ido1). A Cunard steamer ; 
one of a line of steam-ships between Liverpool and 
New York. 

This line of steamers was founded by Sir Samuel Cunard, 
of Halifax, N. S., in conjunction with others. 

1881 Century Alag. XXIII. 184/1 The great Cunarder .. 
drew towards us. 1882 Atheneum 16 Dec. 806/2 On June 
4th, 1840..a year before the Britannia, the first Cunarder, 
sailed from Liverpool. 1890 7%#zes 30 Dec. 7/4 The arrival 
of a Cunarder in the Mersey. ie 

Cunctation :konkté:foen). [ad. L. cenctation- 
em, n. of action f. czzctidr? to delay.} The action 
of delaying: Gelay, tardy action. 

1585 Parsons Chr. Ererc. 1. i. 195 [He] was ioyned to 
mee in my good purpose. .without any troublesome cuncta- 
tion. 1648 Herrick Hesfer., Delay, Break off delay, since 
we but read of one That ever prosper'd by cunctation. 1865 
Carivie Fredk, Gt. V. xiv. ii. 163 Fleury’ cunctations 
were disgusting to the ardent mind. 1867 — Keven. 11.69 
After some three years’ sad cunctation. 

Cunctatious (kayktz-fas\, a. rare. [f. prec.: 
see -rious,] Addicted to delaying, prone to delay. 

1865 CarLyLe Fredk. Gt. V. xv. i. 271 Noailles being 
alway's cunctatious in time of crisis. 

Cunctative (ka nktativ, @ rere. [ff L. 
cunctat-, ppl. stem of cusctdr? (see above) + -1VE.] 
= prec, 

1617 Bacon Sf. Chancery Wks. XIII. 189, I confess 1 have 
somewhat of the cunctative. 1860 Mottey Aethert. 1. in. 54 
‘Fabius’ [Philip II). .that cunctative Roman. 

|| Cunctator (kayktétan. [L., agent-n. f 
cunctas? to delay.} One who acts tardily, a de- 
layer. ence Cuncta‘torship (zonce-wd.). 

1654 Hammonn Fundamentals Wks. I. 494 (R.) Being 
unwilling to discourage such cunctators, [they} always keep 
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them in good hope. 1883 Sat, Rev. 25 Aug. 229/1 The part 
of Cunctator has often. . been played by weak Governments. 
1865 CartyLte Fred&, Gt. VIII. xtx. i, 111 Cunctatorship 
is not now tbe trade needed ; there is nothing to be made of 
playing Fabius-Cunctator. 

Cunctatory (kv yktitari), a. rare. 
see -ORY.] Depend to delay. 

1864 CARLYLE Irredk. Gl, xn. ix, He gets these requisites 
and is still cunctatory. . 

Cunctipotent (koyktipoéut), a. rare. In 5 
conctypotent. fad. late LL. cunctepoteut-em, f. 
cunctus all + potens, potent-em powerlul (after the 
classical omripotens .| All-powerful, omnipotent. 

e485 Dighy Ayst. (1382) 11. 596 Thesu Almyghty. .kyny 
conctypotent of heuyn glory. 1727 in Baitey vol. 11. 1775 
in Asn. 1858 Neate Bernard de J. 31 O true peculiar 
vision Of God cunctipotent. 

+ Cuncti'tenent, ¢. Oés. rare. 
all + ¢enéns, tenént- holding ; cf. prec.] 
or possessing all things. 

1727 in Baitey vol. If. 1775 in Asi. . 

Cund, var. of Conn v., to direct a ship, 

Cunde (7), obs. form of Kinb. 

Cundel, cundle (7), obs. form of KinpLeE z 

Cundeth, -did, -ditie, -duit.e, -dythe, 
-dyt(e, obs. ff. Conputt, Conpucr sé. 


|Cundurango (konderengo). Also con-. 
[Native Peruvian, f. ceendsr, certs eagle, condor 
+ango vine.] «A Peruvian climbing shrub Gowo- 
lobus Cundurango, the bark of which was intro- 
duced into therapeutic use in 1871. According to 
the Sydenham Society’s Lexicon, ten or twelve 
different barks have been included under this name, 
the kind first used being that of Psexsimagennetus 
eguatortensts. 

18971 NV. Vk, Druggist's Circular \in Pharm, Frul. 18 Nov. 
40s) The Cundurango or Condor vine..is a climbing vine 
resembling much in its habits the grape-vine of our own 
forests, 1871 Lancet Il. 621 Condurango, 1872 Pharmac. 
93rnl. 27 Apr. 861 In Ecuador it is the condor which employs, 
as an antidote to the venom of serpents, the leaves of a 
species of Gonolobus, called for this reason cundur-angn, 
or the vine of the condor, 1877 tr. Zéemssen's Cyclop. Med. 
VII. 252 The latest renédy suggested is the Cundurango 
bark. 

Cundy, cundie, north Eng. and Sc. dial. form 
of Conbuit, a covered drain or culvert. 

Cune, obs. form of Coin. 

Cuneal (ki-nz)4l), 2. ? Obs. [f. med. or mod. 
L. cunedlis (in os cuneate cuneal bone), f. L. creze-ns 
wedge.] Wedge-shaped, cuneiform. 

1578 Banister /Zist. A/an1, 10 Vhe seuenth bone of the 
head called the Cuneall bone. 1611 Corcr., Os basilairc, 
the Nape, or Necke-bone. -some call it the’ cuneall bone. 
1727 in Baicey vol. II. 1755 in Jounson. 1813 Hocc 
Queen's IWake 228 Tbe ganza waved his cuneal way, With 

yellow oar, and quoif of s green, 

Cuneate (kinz\-t), a. [ad. L. cunedt-us wedge- 
shaped, f. cusedre to make wedge-shaped, f. ceeneus 
wedge.] Made in the form of a wedge, wedge- 
shaped, as cuseate leaf, a leaf with a truncated 
end, tapering gradually to the stipule. 

1810 Asiatic Res. XI. Fy 3 Lip obovate-cuneate. 1860 
Tras Wild Fl. 73 Vhe leaves of the stem are cuneate. 
1884 E. J. Lowe i a rimes8 Dec. 10 The shape [of the meteor] 
was circular in front, and cuneate behind (bluntly conical). . 

b. Comé., as cuneate-tailed adj.; also adverbi- 
ally prefixed to another adj., as czzzeate-lanceolate. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 347 Leaves narrowly cuneate- 
obovate or -lanceolate. 1881 M.G. Watnins in Acad. 27 
Aug. 163/1 The cuneate-tailed gull. 

Hence Cu-neately adév., in the form of a wedge, 
wedge-wise. 

Cuneated kivnzjeitéd’, ppl. a. 
+-ED.] =prec. 

1727 in Baitey vol. Il. 1785 Licutroot in Pil. Trans, 
LXXV. «1 The tail is two inches long, slightly cuneated. 
1828 Starx Elem, Nat. Hist. 1, 201 The Magpie. .tail 
lengthened and cuneated. 

Cuneatic (ki#nietik’, (f. L. cenedt-us 
CunEatE+-10. Cf. hveratic.] =CUNEATE, CUNEI- 
FORM a. 

1851 Lavarp Pof. Acc. Discov. Ninezch Introd. xi, The 
epithets of cuneiform, cuneatic, arrow-headed .. have been 
assigned to it, 1874 Sayce in Bibs. Arch, Soc. Trans. WI. 
465 At the beginning of cuneatic decipherment. 

Cuneator (ki#nz,ta1). [med.L. equivalent of 
OF. cotgneur coincr: cf. L. cunedre to make 
wedge-shaped.} (See quot.’ 

1883 Encycl, Brit. XV. 480/2 The office of cuneator was 
one of great importance at a time [rgth c.} when there 
existed a multiphcity of mints, since he had the sole charge 
of all the dies used not only at the mint in the Tower of 
London but also in the provinces. 

Cuneiform (kivn7ifgim, kin/\i-’, a. and sé, 
Also 7-9 cunco-,7 cuneform,9 cuniform (ki/ni- 
foun). [f. L. ceere-us wedge + -rorm; ef. mod.L. 
cunetform-ts, F. cunciforme in Anatomy, 16th c. 
Paré).] A. adj. 

1. Having the form of a wedge, wedge-shaped. 

Cuneiform bone (in Anat): (2) one of the bones of the 
carpus ; (4) each of three bones of the second row of the 
tarsus, called internal, middie, and externa/, (c) a name 
for the sphenoid bone of the skull. Cune‘form: cartilages or 
tubercles. the cartilages of Wrisberg. 


(fipiccty: 


(f. L. ceenct-ees 
Holding 


[f. as prec. 
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1677 Prot Oxfordsh. 268 The stones are all cuneoform. 
1681 tr. Ub rdlis’ Kem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Cuneform, wedy- 
like or in form of a wedg: a bone so shap'd. 1741 Monro 

atuat, Boues (ed. 3) tor Vhe external Surface is mostly 
convex, except at the cuneiform Apophyse. 1797 Lrewick 
Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 138 The tail is cuniform and rather 
long. 1840 G. [cus Awat. 28 The cunciform process of 
the sphenuid bone, 18g0 Leerreu J/aller’s Anc, Art § 163 
The art of arching by means of cuneiform stones. 

2. spec. Applicd to the characters of the ancicnt 
inscriptions of lersia, Assyria, ete., composcd of 
wedge-shaped or arrow-headed elemeuts; and 
hence to the inscriptions or records themselves. 

r818 W. Taytor in JJonthly Rev, UXXXV. 486 The 
cuneiform character is so simple in its component parts, 
that it..consists only of two elements, the wedge and the 
rectangle. 1829 J. KRenkick in Péslos, Mag. May 327 Be- 
yond the limits of Persia more than one monument has been 
found with cuneiform inscriptions. 1869 F. W. Newmans 

Jdisc. 56 A cuneoform teat from Assyria. 1876 Biren Nede 
Lect. Egypt 39 ‘Vhe recently discovered Assyrian annals 
in the cuneiform character. 

b. trausf, Kelating to, or conversant with, the 
cunciform writing and inscriptions. 

1862 Rawtinson nc. Jon. 1. v. 330 Cuneiform scholars. 
1874 Deutscn Xe. 309 ‘Vhe vast importance of cuneiform 
studies. ; 

B. sé. 1. Anat. = Cuuetform bone in A. 1. 

1854 R. Owen in Cére. Se. (¢ 1865) If. 78,2 The external 
cuneiform is the largest of the second series of tarsals, 

2. The cuneiform character, cunciform writing. 

1862 Sat. Nev. 8 Feb. 162 He (sie G.C. Lewis] oaks | the 
whole Egyptian chronology,. .thinks the Babylonian annals 
an imposition, and does not even condescend to mention 
cuneiform and its decipherers. 1874 Drurscn Rem. 309 
‘There are three principal kinds of cuneiform. 

Hence Cuneiformist, a student of cuneiform 
writing. 

1884 W. M. Ramsay in Atheneum 27 Dec. 865/2 As to the 
Hittites in Northern Syria, of course we .. must accept the 
verdict of cuneiformists and Egyptologists. 

Cuneo- ‘kisé-nzo), combining form of L. ceazeus 
a wedge, used in Avat., as cuneo-cu’boid a., re- 
lating to the cuneiform and the cuboid bones; 
cuneo-sca'phoid g., relating to the ennciform and 
the scaphoid bones. 

1836-9 Topp Cycl Anat. Il. 343/1 The cuneo-scaphoid 
articulation, 

Cunestable, obs. form of CONSTABLE. 

| Cunette (kisnet). fort, Also 7 cunett. 
(a. F. cesette (1642 in Oudin), a. It. cusetta (1611 
in Florio) in same sense. ‘This is said by Hatzfeld 
and Darmesteter to be an apheerctic form of /acu- 
netta (dim. of facuza lagoon, ditch, etc.), the /a- 
being confounded with the definite article. .Ac- 
eording to Th. Corneille /aczerze¢¢e was the original 
form in French also.] 

A trench sunk along the middle of the dry ditch 
or moat, serving as a drain, and as an obstacle to 
the passage of the enemy, or to prevent mining. 

1688 J. S. Fortification 111, 1 also make a Cunett in 
my great Moat. 1721 in Battery. 1763 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 112/2 The cunette of Dunkirk is entirely filled up, 
excepting a trifling part, for wbich there was no earth. 
1828-40 NaprerPenins. War xvi.v.iRtldg.) IL. 3 agente, 
or second ditch, had been dug at the bottom of thc¥reat ditch. 

Cunfort, obs. form of ComMFort. 

Cunge, cungy, obs. form of ConGcrEE. 

Cunger, -ur, -yr, obs. ff. Concer 1. 

+Curnicle. Os. rare. [ad. L. ceeicul-us 
rabbit, underground burrow or passage: in 16th c. 
F. cunicule.] A hole, cave, or passage under 
ground. 

1657 Tomiinson Renon's Disp. 422 Whose cunicles contain 
not any flint or other stone. 1658-96 Printirs Cusicle, 
lat.) a Mine or Hole under ground. 

Cuni‘cular, a.) fad. 1. cusicuhir-is, £. curi- 
culus . see prec.] 

+1. Rabbit-like, living in burrows tinder ground. 

1759 B. Martin Naz. Hist. Eng. 11. 235 The Troglydites, 
or cunicular Men described by Dr. Grown, that lived not 
like Men but Rabbits. 

2. Of or pertaining to underground passages: sec 
CUNICULUS. 

1890 SMITH, etc. Dict. Gr. & Rom. Antig. }. 573 The 

‘cunicular’ drainage of Latium and Southern Etruria 
belongs rather to the pre-historic antiquities of Italy than 
to classical times. ‘The subject..has recently been investi- 
gated by Italians desirous of restoring to the Campagna its 
ancient fertility, 

+Cuni‘culayr, 2.2 Ods. [f. L. cau cradle: as if 
through a dim. cxeecudw.] Of or pertaining to the 
cradle or to infancy. 

1676 cicc. Lodowick Aluggleton in Marl, Misc. (Malh.) I. 
610(D.) They might have observed, even in his cunicular 
days. .an obstinate, dissentious, and Opposive spirit. _ 

Cuniculate (kisnikidlet), a. (f L. ceeai- 
cul-us underground passage + -ATE.] Lot, * Tra- 
versed by a long passage, open at one end, as the 
peduncle of 7ropaolun:’ (Treas. Bot. 1866. 

+Cuniculine. J Obs. rare—'. [f. 1. 
cuniculus sve prec.) + -INE.] An engine osed in 
mining. 

1569 J. Sa[xrorpD] tr. Agrifpa's Var. Astes xxii. a3b, Vv 
engins called Rams, Testudines, Cunicolines (bh. ¢aatcucr], 
Catapultes, Scorpions. 


CUNNING. 


+ Cuniculo'se, a. Ob. "° [ad. 1. cman ttios- 
us i sce next.] 

1727 3x Vaitny vol. I, C ceatcnu/os-, fall of coneys or concy 
burroughs. 1775 Asu, Cusicudose, stocked with rabbits, 

+Cuni‘culous, @ (45. [ad. 1. ceaiculesu 
abounding in caves, f. ceeaeicudus burrow, undct- 
ground hole : see -ous, and ef. Fy caartculewx Ou 
c. in Vard, uledres cuntouleuses .] 

Full of holes and windings, like a rabbit-warren ; 
also, full of rabbits. 

1634 T. Jounson Marey's Chirure, xnt. vid. (1678) 312 Dithe 
Ulcer be cuniculous or full of windings.  /@ed. 486 Fistulas 
may be judged cuniculous, and running intu many turnin 25 


and windings. 1656 Drount Gdossoyr., Cunicutous. full of 

holes or mines under the ground, full of Conies, 1721 
Daitey, Cuseculsons, full of Cony-burroughs. 
\||Cunmiculus (kisnirkivlds. PL -uli. (1. 


cunicuus rabbit, burrow, underground passage. ] 

1. A burrow, underground passage, or mine ; 
in Noman sirchrol. applied to the ancicut ‘ cuni- 
ctilar’ drains of Latium and Southern ltruria. 

1670 FE. Brown in Phil. Trans. V. 1196 ‘Lhe water. .falls 
no lower... passeth away through a Cuniculus made on 
purpose, through which both this and the other water ..do 
run out together at the foot of an ID ll. 1693 Ray 7ésve 
Disc. ii, 11713) 267 (Stanf,) Forced to seek Passage where it 
finds least Resistance through the lateral Cuniculi. 

2. Path. Vhe burrow of the itch-insect. 

1884 in Syd. Soc. Lev. 

Cunig, cunin, obs. ff. Cony. 

Cuningar, -hare, Sc. var. of ConyGcrer Ofs., 
rabbit-warren. 

Cunnand, obs. form of CUNNING a. 

Cunndy3t, obs. form of Connect sé. 


Cunne, obs, f. Can v,!, Con v.!, Can v2, Cun. 
Cunne i, obs. form of Kin. 
Cunner (kv‘no1). Also conner, connor. 


[In the form corner, prob. an application ol 
Conner 3, Conper of a ship or of herring- 
boats. ] 

The naine of two fishes of the family /aérzue or 

Wrasses: a. The Gilt-head (Crentlabrus melops , 
found on the British coasts. b. The Blue Perch 
or Burgall (Ctenolabrus adspersus., found on the 
Atlantic coast of North America, from Newfound- 
land to Delaware Bay. 
1602 Carew Cornwal/ 34 b, They lay also ceituine Weelyes 
in the Sea for taking of Cunners, which there-through are 
termed Cunner-pots. 1620 J. Mason .Vew-/ouud-lund 5 
Flounders, Crabbes, Cunners, Catfish. 1836 Yarrece S77? 
Fishes \. 325 Vhe Gilt- Head, Connor, Golden Maid. Crens/a- 
brus melops(Cuv.). 1839 Penny Cy cl. XIII. 261 Crenilabrus 
inca, Flem., called the * Gilt-head *, ‘Connor,’ etc., is found 
on many purts of our coast. 1852 HawTHoRNe A ser. 
Note-Bks. (1883) 417, I have been fishing for cunnets off 
the rocks. 1865 S. TENNEY Zool. 340. 

Cunner, obs. form of Conver !, tester. 

Cunnerye, rabbit-warren : see CoNYGER. 

Cunney, cunnie, obs. ff. Cony. 

Cunning | konin , 5b. Forms s kunning e, 
-yng(e, konning, -yng.e, yoceee 4-6 cunn- 
yng(e, conning, -yng e, coninge, -ynge, 5 
kunyng, (6 cooninng, coonning, counninge, 
-ynge), 5- cunning. [Verbal sb. from Cay vl 
(inf. OE. cunuan, ME. curuzetz, couuciw) in its 
earlier scnse ‘to know’, hence orig. = L. sczezfzu, 
saptentia. Not recorded in OF, ‘which had how- 
ever oncuuning accusation, from the deriv. oz- 
cunnan to accuse), but like the cognate CUNNING 
a., common sinee the 14th c.] 

+1. Knowledge; learning, erudition. Oés. 

1340 Hanror Pr. ‘Conse. 2350 Clerkes of grete cunnyny. 
6x. 7207 ‘ Flos Sciencie’ Pat es on Vnglys ‘pe four of 
konyng’. ¢1449 Pecock Acfr. Prol. 2 Manie han zeel. 
but not aftir Kunnyng. 1475 Rauf Cot.3car 93 The C: irl 
had Cunning weill quhair the gait lay. 1535 Jove «pol. 
Tindale 50 We he puft mp with coninge. 1§59 Mokwrya:. 
Evonyin. Pref., Ready to communicate. .any cunnin, | had 
1571 Campion Hist. Irel.ix. 1633) 27 ‘The Darbanaws highly 
honoured him for his cunning in all language. «a 1670 
Hacket Abp. WW idliams 1.) 1692) 13 He that would try his 
cunning in history when he was old. 

+2. The capacity or faculty of knowing ; wit, 
wisdom, intelligence. Oés. 

1340 Ayend. 115 One yefpe of be holy gost pet is y-cicped 


be yefbe of connynge. 1407 W. Tuorre in Z£.ram, 1 belicve 
that all these three Persons are cuen in power and in 
cunning, and in might. ?1§07 Comsmunye 1W.o de W. Vij, 


1 inade the also Ivke unto me And gaue the connyhge aml 
free wyll.  rs1q Darcray Cyl. ¥ CU plomfishn. Percy soc ) 
p. Ixwi, They have scantly the cunning ofa snite. 1532 ix 
T. More Debeth Salem Whs .1s97 1008 1 Great verlues, 
and great giltes of God, aschastitie, liberaliue..temperaune , 
cunning. 

3. Knowledge how to do a thing ; ability, skill, 
expertness, dexterity, cleverness. (1 ‘ormerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism. 

¢ 1374 Cnaucer Troydus v. 860 Cryseyde.. Als ferforthe as 
she konnynge hadde or myght. Answerde hym. c 1400 
Lanfrane’s Cirnrg. 347 But for to medle medicyns in pis 
maner ber mote be miche kunrynge for to proporcioune hem. 
«exsoo Vottingham Kee. WW. 447 The oath of the Comm™ 
Couneell. Ye shall well and truly, to your cunning and 
power [etc]. 1577 Fianmer Ane. Foc. [115% | 9) 15 
Grievously diseased .. incurable by Mans Cufmng. 1611 


CUNNING. 


Bisce 7s, exxxvii. 5 Let my rigbt hand forget her cunning. 
1743 Lond. § Country Brew. u. (ed. 2) 140 If such Brewers 
happen right .. itis more by Chance, than Cunning, 1807 
Worosw. Wiiute Doe of Ry. 1. 94 High-ribbed vault. .With 
perfect cunning framed, 1865 RAw.inson Axc. Afon. III. 
v. 384 As nature’s cunning arranges lines in the rainbow. 
+b. gansf. An application of skill; an in- 
enious device or means (quot. 1327). Obs. 
1526 Piler. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142 Whiche settyng of 
siones..[is] ferre greater connynge than is y’ hewynge of 
stones. 1527 AxpDREW Brunswyke's Distyll. Waters 1 vj, 
‘The same water is a very good connyng for to make the 
face clere and fayre. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 83 The 
first..Cunning to be observed in Bowling, is the right 
chusing your Bowl. : 

+4. A branch of knowledge or of skilled work ; 
a science or art, a craft. In early times often= 
occult art, magic. Ods. 

61325 &. E. Aliit. P. B. 1611 Baltazar..Pat now is demed 
Tanyel of derne coninges. 1340-70 Adisaunder 716 Pis 
King with his conning kithes his werkes With wiles of 
witcheraft. c1g00o Three Kings Cologne 14 Ppey have mais- 
iris ..to teche hem bat cunnyng of astronomye. ¢ 1449 
Pecock Repr. 49 Sadelarie and talarie ben ij dyuerse 
facultees and kunninges. 1539 in Vicarvy’s Anat. (1888) 
App. iii. 158 Lycens to exercyse bys connyng withyn the 
libertyes of London. 1592 West 1st Pt. Symbol. §1 A, 
Symbolzography is an Art or cunning rightly to fourme 
and make written Instruments. : 

5. Now usually in bad sense; Skill employed in 
a secret or undcrhand manner, or for purposcs of 
deceit ; skilful deceit, craft, artifice. (Cf. CRAFT 4.) 
b. Asa personal quality: Disposition to use one’s 
skill in an underhand way; skilfulness in deceiving, 
craftiness, artfulness. 

1583 Stanyuurst “Evezs 11. (Arb.) 45 Soom practis or 
oother Heere lurcks of coonning: trust not this treacherus 
ensigne. 1595 SHAKS. Fol iv.i 54 Nay, you may thinke 
my loue was craftie loue, And call it cunning, 1612 Bacon 
Ess., Cunning (Arb,) 434 We take Cunning for a sinister or 
crooked Wisedome. 1659 B. Harris Parival’s [ron Age 
182 A piece of cunning, whereby he had couzened many. 
a1718 W. Penn A/axiins Wks. 1726 1. 828 Cunning borders 
very near upon Knavery. 1842 Miss Mitrorp in 
L Estrange Life INI. ix. 142 The perfection of cunning is 
10 conceal its own quality, 1856 Emrrson Eng. J7raits, 
Truth Wks. (Bohn) II. 52 Nature has endowed some 
animals witb cunning, as a compensation for strength with- 
he 
Cunning kxnin\, z. Forms: 4- cunning; 
also 4-5 konyng, (vorth.) cunnand, connand, 
conand.e, -aunde, 4-6 kunnyng‘ie, -ing, konn- 
yng, connyng‘e, conyng e, -inge, 5-6 cuning, 
cunnyng(e, 5-7 conning, 6 connninge. [Orig. 
type *cunnende, pres. pple. of Can v,! (inf. OE, 
cunnan, ME. cunnen, connen’, in its earlier 


sense ‘to know’; hence ovig.=‘ knowing’. Not 


found in OE., but in regular use from 14th c. both 
in the northern form cuznand, and the midl. and 
south. cunning, connyng. ‘The derivative conand- 
scipe occurs in Cursor VUundt, Cotton MS.] 

+1. Possessing knowledge or learning, learned ; 
versed 272 (t of ) a subject. Oés. 

c 1325 Metr, [fom.93 He wil that they .. be cunnand in 
his seruise. ¢ 1350 IWVi2l. Palerne 4810 [Pei] were hold.. 
konyngest of kurtesie, and kowden fairest speke. ¢ 1394 
P. Pl. Crede 378 Als as he were a connynge Clerke. ¢ 1449 
Prcock Repr. 11. x. 335 Myche kunnynger and better 
leerned. ¢1480 Aferdin 17 Tbe Iuges seiden he moste be 
connynge of moche thynge. 1526 Tinpate Afa??. xiii. 52 
Livery scrybe which is coninge vnto the kyngdom of 
heven, 1667 H. More Div. Dial. 1. x. (1713) 19, I perceive 
you are cunninger than I in that Philosophy. [1876 FREE- 
Man Norm. Cong. V. xxiii. 128 Flambard and the otber 
cunning clerks of the King’s Chapel.] 

b. ‘ransf. Of things: Characterized by or full 
of knowledge or learning, learned. 

1519 /uterd. Four Elen: in Hazl. Dodsley 1.7 If cunning 
Latin books were translate Into English, 1534 TixpaLe 
1 Cor, ii. 13 Which thinges also we speake, not in the 
<onnynge wordes of mannes wysdome, but with the conn- 
ynge wordes of the holy goost. 1630 Davenant ¥ust 
Italian Wks. (1673) 445 Stones of the cunningst soil. 

2. Possessing practical knowledge or skill; able, 
skilful, expert, dexterons, clever, (Formerly the 
prevailing sense ; now only a literary archaism.) 

1382 Wyc.tr 1 Sam. xvi. 18 The sone of Ysaye Bethlemyte, 
kunnynge to harpe, 1389 in Eng. Gidds (1870) 46 An Aldir- 
man able and konyng to reulen and gouern pe company. 
1535 CoveRbALE 1 Avxgs Contents ch. v, Hiram .. sendeth 
Salomon connynge crafiesmen to buylde the Temple. 1601 
Suaks, Tawel, N. in iv, 312 And {=if] I thought he had 
beene valiant, and so cunning in Fence. 1690 L.ockE Govt, 
i, xix, ‘Whe tools of Cunninger workmen. 1718 lrior Je 
("tess of F. xeter 37 While Luke his Skill exprest, A cunning 
Angel came, and drew the rest. 1843 Prescott Afe.rico 

. Vil. (1864 322 Most cunning in the management of their 
Wweapous, 

b. transf. Showing skill or cxpertness; skilfully 
contrived or executed ; skilful, ingenious. 

1423 Jas. 1. Azngis QO. xevii, Fair-calling, hir vschere, That 

onde his office doon in connyng wise. 1535 CovERDALE 

Aron, i, 14 To carue all maner of thinges, and to make 
whal connynge thinge so euer is geuen him. 1587 ‘TURBERV. 

Jrag. 1. (1837) 133 The cook .. made a cunning messe Of 

reate thereof. x61r Liste “xr. xxxix. 8 He made the 

bresiplate of cunning worke. 1699 Dasemk Moy, IL. 11. 
‘They have a peculiar and wonderful cunning way of 
building... Vheir Nests hang down two or three leet from 
the twigs. 1842 ‘Pisnyson }2sion of Sin wv. xxxi, Joints 
vf cunmny workmanship. 
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+3. spec. Possessing magical knowledge or skill : 
in cunning man, cunning woman, a fortune-teller, 
conjurer, ‘wise man’, ‘wise woman’, wizard or 
witch. (Alse hyphcned czesving-man.) Obs. (or 


2 dtal.) 

{c 1350 W722. Palerne 653 Ful conyng was sche and coynt, 
and coube fele pinges, Of charmes and of chauntemens to 
schewe harde castis.] 1593 SHaks. 2 Hen. VI. IW. 1. 34 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, And told me that 
by Water I should dye. 1609 B. Jonson Sz?. [Vo 11. 1, 
Going in disguise to that conjurer and this cunning woman. 
1712 Appison Sfect. No. 505 ® 4 How many Wizards, 
Gypsies, and Cunning-Men, 1797 Sforting Mag. X. 273 
The wife .. went to a cunning woman to discover the thief. 
1807 Soutury Espriedla’s Lett. 1. 342 A Cunning-Man, or 
a Cunning- Woman, as they are termed, isto be found near 
every town. 24a 

4. Possessing keen intelligencc, wit, or insight ; 
knowing, clever. 

1671 J. WessteR Aletallogr. vi. 106 Wiser heads, and 
cunninger wits. 1710 PHitips Pastorads ii. 55 Against ill 
Luck all cunning Foresight fails. 1766 Goupsm. Itc. W. 
xix, Your groom rides your horses because he isa cunninger 
animal than they. 1856 Emerson Lug. Traits, Wealth 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 73 [These] provisions. .have exercised the 
cunningest heads in a profession which never admits a fool. 

5. In bad sense: Skilful in compassing one’s ends 
by covert means ; clever in circumventing; crafty, 
artful, guileful, sly. (The prevailing modern sense.) 

[1590 SpeNsER /,Q. 1. 1. 1 That conning Architect of 
cancred guyle.}] 1599 SHaks. /Yew. V’,11. ii. 111 Whatsoeuer 
cunning fiend it was That wrought upon thee. 1611 — 
Cyinb.1. iv. 100. 1653 H. Cocan tr. Pinto’s Trav. xvi. 54 
Like cunning thieves, desiring that the prey..should not 
escape out of their hands. 1752 Jounson Rawidbler No. 193 
rx The cunning will have recourse to stratagem, and the 
powerful to violence. 1841 Evpuinstone //ist. Znd. 11.173 
He was not naturally either cunning or cruel. 1864 Kincs- 
LEY Row. & Teut. iii, (1875) 73 The stronger, if not the 
cunninger of the two. 


b. Of things: Showing or characterized by 


craftiness ; crafty. 

1590 SPENSER F. Q). I. iii. 17 Then he by conning sleights 
in at the window crept. 1611 Biste fd. iv. 14 By the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftinesse, whereby they lye 
in waite to deceiue. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop iii, His 
black eyes were restless, sly, and cunning. 1872 E. Peacock 
Mabel Herow 1. iti. 49 Uf 1 didn’t know your cunning ways. 

6. U.S. collog. Quaintly interesting or pretty, 
attractive, taking; as having attributed to it the 
qualities described in sense 2 b, or (as said of young 
children) in 4 or 5. (Cf. CANNY 9.) 

1854 Mrs. Stowe Sunny Aen, 1.161 My eye had been 
caught by some cunning little tubs and pails in a window. 
1885 G. AtteN Babylon i, Ain’t it a cunning little egg? 
1887 Century Mag. Nov. 43 As a cbild, she had been called 
‘cunning’ in the popular American use of the word when 
applied to children; that is to say, piquantly interesting. 
1888 7ve Lady 25 Oct. 374/3 ‘Cunning’ little shelves for 
small bits of pottery. 

Cunning, vd/. sd. 
under Con v2 

1659 D. Pett fruprov. Sea 418 The Helmsman .. minded 
not the cunning of the ship. 

Cunning, obs, form of Cony, rabbit. 

Cunningaire, var. ConyGeEr, rabbit-warren. 

+ Cu nninghede. Obs. rare. In 5 connyne-. 
[f. Cunntne +-hede, -HEAD.] =CUNNINGNESS 1. 
A 1475 Parteuay 5 Barayne is my soule, fauting connyng- 

ede. 

Cunningly (kz ninli), adv. Forms: see Cun- 
NING a. [-LY*.] In a cunning manner. 

1. With skill, knowledge, or wisdom; wisely, 
cleverly, knowingly. Oés. or arch. 

In early quots. often=‘ with good breeding, politely’. 

¢1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 402 Hyme ful connandly 
scho gret. ¢1385 Cuaucer LZ. G. W. 1485 Hypsip. & 
Medea, Fful cunnyngely these lordes two he grette. ©1400 
Destr. Troy 838 Iason carpes to the kyng, conyngly he 
said, 1413 Lypa. Pilger. Sowle w. xxxviil. (1859) 63 He 
salewed byr goodly, and she welcomed hym ful connyngly, 
as she wel couthe. c1425 Wyntoun Cron. v, xil. 275 
Hucheown .. In-til his gest hystoriale Has tretyd pis mar 
cunnandly. c¢1460 Towneley Alyst. 160 This barne.. That 
carps thus conandly. 1519 /xferd. Four Elen. in Haz. 
Dedsley 1. 37 He hath expound cunningly Divers points of 
cosmmography. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 91 Which 
thoughts were bewraied by my countenance .. which she 
cunningly perceiuing [etc.]. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 11. 
1. 341 Two wise men..who can ‘Talk cunningly about the 
ways of man. 

2. With skilful art. (Now a literary archaism.) 

ta 1400 Chester Pl. ‘Shaks. Soc.) I. 114 He so cuninglye 
this worcke caste. 1555 EpEn Decades 31 Chayers and 
stooles..very coonningely wrowght. 1682 Mitton /is¢. 
Mosc. ii. (1851) 483 ‘Vhey shoot wondrous cunningly: thir 
Arrow heads are sharpned Stones. 1836-48 B. D. Warsi 
dlristoph., Clouds 1. 1v, Cunningly-wrought halls. 1883 
Lo. R. Gower My Remin. 11. xxi. 52 Inigo Jones. .de- 
corated the front of Kirby..in cunningly carved stone. 

3. With knowledge employed to conceal facts or 
designs, or to deceive or circumvent; craftily, 
artfully. (The current scnse.) ; 

1603 KNottes /fést. Turks (1621) 48 So cunningly had he 
under the vaile of pietie, shadowed his most execrable 
treacherie, 1622 R, Hawkins loy, S. Sea (1847) 104 The 
cuninglier to colour their greatest disorders and rob- 
beries. 1719 D’'Urrny dds 1V. 201 Wonten are. .cunningly 
Coy, 1856 Kane Avct. “xpd. I. xi, 124 Your lash..is apt 
to. fasten itself cunningly round bits of ice. 1867 Deutscr 
Rent, (1874) 8 He saw the cunningly-laid trap, 


Directing the helm: see 


CUP. 


Cu'nningness. ([f. as prec. +-NESS.] The 
quality of being cunning or knowing. 

+1. Knowingness ; skilfulness, skill, cleverness ; 
something requiring skill; =CuNNING sd, 2, 3,4. 

1375 Barnour Bruce 11. 712 It wes gret cunnannes to kep 
Thar takill in-till sic A thrang. ax1q00 Relig. Pieces fr. 
Thornton MS, (1867) 12 Worldely mene..pat castes paire 
conaundenes..vn-to couetyse. ¢1400 Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 
121 Konyngnesse of pe leche. 1609 DouLanp Ovraith. 
Microl, 67 Vhou. .hast..in singing a graceful cunningnesse. 
1755 Connoisseur No, 70 ® 10 For all your learning, and 
policy, and cunningness, and judgment. 

2. Craftiness, slyness, artfulness ; = CUNNING sé. 5. 

@ 1625 FLetcHer IVoman’s Prize ww. ti, Such a drench of 
halderdash, Such a strange carded cunningness. 1654 
Cokaine Dianea 1. 69 With all candidnesse .. or else with 
a cunningness. 1702 J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xi. 157 
The Cunningness of Apes and Falcons. 1727 in BaiLey 
vol. II. ; and in mod. Dicts. 

+Cunningship. 0ds. In 3 (xorth.) conand- 
scipe. [See CunNING a. and -sHIP.] Knowledge. 

a 1300 Cursor Al. 29206 (Cott.) Pe gift o wijt, of vnder- 
standing, o consail, strenght, o gode dreding, o conand- 
scipe, and o pite. 

Cunnundrum, obs, form of ConunDRUM. 

Cunny, -yng, obs. forms of Cony, rabbit. 

Cunopie (kizngpik), @. monce-wd. [f. Gr. 

, 
xuvwans the dog-eyed, the shameless.} =CYNoPIc. 

1838 Fraser's Mag, XVIII. 671 The roystering, rubicund, 
cunopic cutter of rumps of beef and briskets. 

Cunstable, -bulle, -bylle, obs. ff. ConsTaBLeE. 

+ Cunster. Sc. Obs. In 6 quenster. [Parallel 
formation to czzner, CONNER 1, with suffix -STER.] 
= Conner !, ale-conner. 

1535 4éerd. Reg, V. 16 And that the officiaris pas oukly 
with thair cunstaris throu the quarteris. 1551 Crt. Rec. in 
Cramond Aanals Banff (1891) 1. 28 Aill..fundin gud and 
sufficient be the quensters. 1628 /é/d@. 1.60 The Provost, 
Bailies and Council choose four persons as Cunsters and 
Visitors of ale, beer and bread. 1676 /é¢d, 1. 156 The 
goodnes of the aill to be tyrit be cunsteris. 

Cunt-: see Cont-, Count-. 

Cunye, cunzie (kiiny?, kiini), sd, Sc. Also 
cun-, cuin-, -3e, -3ee, -3ey, -3he, -3ie, -3ye, -yee, 
-yie; conje, -3ie, counye,. cownye, cwnyhe, 
coynyhe, coin3ie, coignie. [15th c. Sc. czs3e, 
repr. OF. czdgue var. of coin, CoIn.] 

+1. =CoIn sé. 1 or 2: Corner or corner-stone. 

1375 Barsour Bruce xvii, 304 Richt till the Cunshe of 
the wall. 1387 S¢. Giles Charters (1859) p. x, Xii hewyn 
stonys, astlayr and coynyhe. 1645 Fenwick Session Rec. in 
Kdgar Old Ch. Life in Scot, 16 uote, ‘That no furmes be 
placed about the cuingies. ; 

+2. A coining-house,a mint; =CoIN 56. 4. Obs. 

1489 Sc. Acts Fas. 1V § 17 (1597) The silver warke. .quhilk 
is brocht to the cuingie. a1572 Knox Hist. Ref, Wks. 1846 
I. 453 It was thocht expedient that a cun3e should be erected. 

3. Coin, money; =CoIN sé. 6. 

01375 Se. Leg. Saints, Yacobus 734 Of paire conze.. 
pennyse thretty. 1482 in Pinkerton Scot. App. I. 503 Thar 
was blak cunye in the realm, strikkin and ordinyt be King 
James the Thred, half-pennys, and threepenny pennys. .of 
coppir. 1513 Douctas 2xeis vin. Prol. 97 Sum trachour 
crynis the cunje. 1513-75 Dixzru. Occurrents (Bannatyne 
Club) 120 Ane proclamatioun twching the new cuinyee, 
1552 App. Hamitton Catech, 98 Thai that strykis cownye 
of unlauchful mettall [wargin, Strykaris of unlauchful 
connyey]. 1600 Sc. Acts 16 Fas. VI, c. 9 Great scairsitie 
of Cunyie. 1724 Ramsay Yea-t. Afisc. (1733) 1. 105 When 
cunzie is scanty. an ; 

4. Comb. + cunye-house, coining-house, mint. 

1513-75 Diuri. Occurretits (Bannatyne Club)s53 Tuke..the 
Quenis irnis of the cunyehous. 1600 Sc. Acts 16 Fas. VI, 
c. 9 Anent the hame-bringing of Bulyeon for furnishing of 
the Cunye-house. 1637-50 Row //ist. Kirk (1842) p. xvii, 
I culd get no money out of the conze-house. @ 1657 BaLFour 
Anu, Scot. (1824-5) I]. 2 Naper, Laird of Mercbistone, 
generall of the cunzie housse. 

+Cunye, v. Sc. Obs. Forms: see the sb. [f. 
prec.] zvans. To coin, Hence Cu:nyed A//. a. 

¢ 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vu. v. 168 This Henry fyrst kyng of 
Ingland .. ordanyd .. Hys mone to be cwnyhede rownd, 
1475 Sc. Acts Fas. [/1, § 65 (1597) All cuin3ied money. 
1549 Couwpl. Scot. xiii. 109 Gold and siluyr, cunzet & 
oncunget. 1588 A. Kine tr. Canisius’ Catech. 8, 3. Gif thai 
bring in or cause coignie any false money. — 

Cunyng, obs. form of Cony, rabbit. ; 

+Cunyour. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. coignour, 
quoingneur coiner of money.] =COINER 1. 

1455 Sc. Acts Fas. IT, § 59 (1597) That the cuinsioures .. 
nouther cuin3ie Demy. .nor 3it sex-penny-groates. 1469 Sc. 
Acts Fas. 111, § 40 (1597) Black money, stricken and 
prented be his Cuinzieoures. 1500-20 Dunbar Dewoustr, to 
Aing 11 Cunjours, Carvouris, & Carpentaris. 

Cunze, Cunzie: see CUNYE. 

Cuoshen, obs. form of CusHIon. 

Cup (kzp), sé. Forms: a. 1-7 cuppe, (4-4 
kuppe), 4-7 cupp, 6- cup, (6 Sc. culp(p). B. 3-5 
cupe, 3-6 coupe, 4-5 cowpe, 6 Sc. coup, cowp. 
7. 3-5 coppe, 4-5 cope, (5 coop, 6 coope). 
[OE. czeppe wk. fem., supposed to be ad. late L. 
cuppa, the source of It. coppa (close oa), Pr., Sp., Pg. 
copa, OF. cope, cupe, coupe, rarely coppe, mod.F. 
coupe Arinking-vessel, cup. 

L. cuppa is generally held to be a differentiated form of 
cua, tub, cask, vat, which survives in F. cuve, Pr, Sp. eee 
cuba tub, etc. But beside cxppe in ME., are found two 
forms coupe (cowpe) and coppe, with the variants cufe, cope, 
coope, Of these coupe (cowpe) directly represents OF, coupe ; 
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cupe prob. represents the earlier OF. spelling of the same 
word, but may be merely a variant of cupfe. ‘The status of 
coppe is not so clear: it may also represent OF, cope (some- 
times coffe), or it may be due to mixture of cuppe and OF. 
copp: see Cor sb.'3 in the form copfes it is impossible to 
distinguish between the ph of cof and that of coppe. 
The rare forms cope, coofe, prob, represent OF. cofe. 
Nearly all these by-forms of the word became obs, before 
1500; only cufe survives in mod. English cup. ] 

I, A drinking-vessel, or something resembling it. 
1. A small open vessel for liquids, usually of 
hemispherical or hemi-splicroidal shape, with or 
without a handle; a drinking-vessel. The common 
form of eup (é.g. a tea-cup or coffee-cup) has no 
stem; but the larger and more ornamental forms 
(e.g. a wine-cup or chalice) may have a stem and 
foot, as also a lid or cover; in such case cup is 
sometimes applied specifically to the concave part 
that receives the liquid. 

a, cuppe, cupp, cup. 
belongs perh. to 8.) 
cx000 AEtrric Moc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 122/37 Caupus vel obba, 
cuppe. ¢ 1000 Sa.r. Leechd. 1]. 290 Nime ponne ane cuppan, 
do an lytel wearmes wetres on innan. ¢ 1205 Lay. 14996 
Heo pa cuppe [/a¢er ¢. bolle] bitahte ban kinge. c 1z50Geu. 
& Ev, 2318 Zure on haued is cuppe stolen. a 1300 Cursor As. 
13402 (Cott.) pai filda cupp[w. ~. cope, 2 A7S'S. cuppe] ban son 
in hast. ¢1380 Wyccir Se/, Wks. 111.157 Monkes haf grete 


(Sc. culp, culpp, 


kuppes. ¢1q440 Promp, Parv, 109 Cuppe, ciphus, patera, 
cuppa, 1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 70, 1 haue 


pak -wyn in my cuppe. 1542 /nveutories(1815) 74 (Jain.) 
tem, twaculpis gilt .. Item, twa culppis with thair coveris 
gilt. 1583 Stanvuurst Aeners 11. (Arb.) 68 Massiue gould 
cups, 1597 Saks, 2 //en. /V, v. ili. 56 Fill the Cuppe.. Ile 
pledge you a mile to the bottome. 1667 Mitton 7”. L.v. 444 
Mean while at Table Eve. .thir flowing cups With pleasant 
liquors crown’d. 1770 Gotpsm. Des. Vill, 250 Nor the coy 
maid..Shall kiss the cup to pass it tothe rest. 1842 Tenny- 
son Vision of Sin 1. ix, Fill the cup, and fillthe can. 187z 
FE. Peacock Made? Heron 1. viii. 136 He half filled a leather 
cup he carried in his pocket. 
B. cupe, coupe, cowpe. 
¢1275 Lay. 24612 Mid gildene coupe [ear/ier ¢. bolle]. 
a 1300 Cursor Af. 4858 (Cott.) A siluer cupe [3 /ater WSS. 
coupe]. @ 1300 /é7d, 7728 \Cott.) A cnpe [I*. cuppe, G. 
& T. coupe) he tok and a sper. [Cf. OF. Rots 104 pristrent 
la lance e la cupe ki fud al chief Saiil.] c13z5 £. ZL. Alt. 2. 
B. 1458 Couered cowpes foul clene, as casteles arayed. 
1393 Lanct. P. Pi. C. 1v. 23 Coupes of clene gold and 
coppes of seluer, ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 99 Cowpe, or pece, 
crater (cuppa, P... ¢ 1450 Aferlin 67 The kynge hadde a 
riche cowpe of goolde. 
y. coppe (cope, coop): ef. Cop sé.1 
cr S. Eng. Leg. 41/258 A coppe of seluer. a1300 
Cursor AL. 13402 (Gétt.) Pai fild a cope[C. cupp, F. cuppe] 
sone in hast. 1340 A1e26. 30 And brekb potes and coppes. 
1386 Cuaucer #rankl, T, 214 With outen coppe [4 A/SS. 
cuppe] he drank al his penaunce. a@1450 Voc, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 626/9 Ciphus, coop. 1483 Cath. Angl. 75 A Coppe, 
cipfhus (=scyphus), condus, ¢1§00 Vung. Children's Bk, 106 
in Babees Bk. (1868) 23 Wype thi mouthe when pou 
wyll drinke, Lest it foule thi copys brinke. 
2. spec. @. The Cuarick in which the wine is 
administered at the Communion. (See also sense 8 b.} 
[1382 Wyciir Afa?¢t. xxvi. 27 And he takynge the cuppe 
dede thankyngis and 3aue tohem.] ¢1449 Pecock Repr. 1. 
x. 203 [he eukarist .. is born in a coupe ordeyned therto. 
1547-8 Ordre of Cotnmunion 17 Vie first Cuppe or Chalice. 
1652 Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion, Here he is to take the 
cup into his hand. 1890 J. Huxtrer Devotional Services, 
Communion, Then shall the Minister say..when he de- 
livereth the cup: Drink this in remembrance of Christ. 
b. An ornamental cup or other vessel offered as 


a prize for a race or athletie contest. 

c1640 (Smircey] Capt. Underwit i. iii. in Bullen O. P/. 
(1883) II. 368 Does the race hold at Newmarket for the 
Cup? 1777 Sueripan Sch. Scand. ui. iii, All the family 
race cups and corporation bowls! 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
xxxix, Think you're vinning a cup, Sir. 1885 Pal? Afall 
G._4 Apr. 4/2 The competition for the Challenge Cup. _ 

3. Sure. a. A vessel used for cupping ; a eupping- 
glass. b. A vessel holding a definite quantity 
(usually four ounces), used to receive the blood in 
blood-letting. 

1617 Mosan tr. MWirtsung'’s Physick 27 To remoue 
headach the cups are fixed on the legs. @1735 ARBUTHNOT 
(J.., Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, the 
scarification ought to be made with crooked instruments. 
1792 H. Munro 7h. § Pract, Mod, Surg. (1800) 15 As soon 
as the wound is made by these [lancets], a cup, exhausted of 
its atmospheric air, applied over the orifices, makes them 
bleed freely, 1889 Chambers’ Encycl. V1. 618 Of old the 
enps were either small horns. .or glasses of various shapes. 

4. A natural organ or formation having the form 
of a drinking-cup; ¢.g. the rounded cavity or 
socket of certain bones, as the shoulder-blade and 
hip-bone; the cup-shaped hardened involucrum 
(eupule) of an acorn (acorn-cup) ; the calyx of a 
flower, also the blossom itself when cup-shaped ; 
a cup-shaped organ in certain Fungi, or on the 


suckers of certain Molluscs, etc. 

1545 Raynotp Byrth Mankynde 81 Take .. the cuppes of 
acornes, 1548-77 Vicary Azaz. vii. (1888) 48 The. .shoulder- 
blade. .in the vpper part it is round, in whose roundnes ts 
aconcauitie, which is called y* boxe or coope of the shoulder. 
1590 SHAKS. Jfids. N11. i, 31 All their Ehies. .Creepe into 
Acorne cups and hide them there. 1615 CRookE Body of 
Man 849 The Cup of the Hippe.. 1707 Curios. in Hush. & 
Gard. 45 The Cup ts that which infolds the Leaves and the 
Heart of a Flower, while it is yet in Bud. 1743-6 Suen. 
stone Elegies viii, 38 The cowslip’s golden cup no more 1! 
see, 1866 f'reas. Bot. 870 Pesiza .. The hymenium lines 
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the cavity of a fleshy membranous or waxy cup. 1888 
Rottrston & Jackson Anim, ave 456 The suckers of the 
Decapodaare stalked, and the cup has a marginal horny ring. 

5. A rounded cavity, small hollow, or depression 
in the surface of the ground or of a ruek. sec. in 
Golf: see quot. 1887. 

1868 Ilo_mr Lue &. Godfrey i. 7 The church..stood in a 
cup of the hillside, 1887 Jaminson Supp., Cup, a term in 
golfing applied to a small cavity or hole in the course, prob. 
niade by the stroke of a previons player. 1887 Sim W. G. 
Simpson Art of Golf 133 Beware of a cup, however small. 
1889 Chambers’ Enucycl, 111. 618 Cup-markings on rocks. .of 
two varieties—circular cavities or ‘cups* pure and simple, 
and cups surrounded by circles. 

G. a. fechn, Applied to various eup-shaped con- 
trivanees ; see quots. 

¢ 1850 Rudim, Navig. (Weale) 113 Cup, A solid piece of 
cast iron let into the step of the capstan, and in which the 
iron spindle at the heel of the cupstan works. 1874 Kyicur 
Dict. Mech., Cup. 4. One of a series of litte domes attached 
to a boiler-plate and serving to extend the fire-snrface. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch § Clockm. 99 Vhere are two 
varicties of cups—‘ saucer’ and ‘ balance-wheel’ —the former, 
shaped like a saucer, is generally of gold, and is used in 
three-quarter plate watches. 

b. Painting. 

1768 W. Gitpin f'ss. Prints 223 The heavier part of the 
fohage (the cv, as the landskip-painter calls it) is always 
near the middle : the out-side branches. .are light and airy. 

7. <istron. Vhe constellation CRaTER, 

15st Recorbe Cast. A now, (1556) 269 ‘The Cuppe standeth 
on the Hydres backe. 1579 SPENSER Sheph. Cal. July 19 
The Sonne .. Making his way betweene the Cuppe, and 
golden Diadeine. 1868 Lockyer //eavens (ed. 3) 326. 

II. Transferred and figurative uses. 

8. A cup with the liquor it contains; the drink 
taken in a cup; a cupful. Lovtnc-cup (q.v.), a 
eup of wine, etc. passed from hand to hand round 
a company. 

1382 Wyciir Afatt. x. 42 Who euer 3iueth drynke to oon 
of these leste a cuppe of cold water oonly. 1588 A. Kixc 
tr. Canisius’ Catech. 171 b, Quhasaeuer sal giv ony of thais 
small ains ane coup of watter to drink onelie. 1601 SuAks. 
Twel. N.1. iii. 85 O knight, thou lack’st a cup of Canarie. 
1660 Perys Diary 28 Sept., I did send for a cup of tee (a 
China drink) of which I never had drank before. 1784 
Cowrer Task iv. 39 The cups That cheer but not inebriate, 
wait oneach. [See CHEER v. 5 c.] 1839 THIRLWALL Greece 
VI. xIviii. 145 A cup of poison had been prepared for him. 
1849 Mrs. Carryre Left. I]. 44 Each of these gentlemen 
drank four cups of tea. 


b. sfec. The wine taken at the Communion. 
(Cf. 2a.) 


(1382 Wvciir x Cor. xi. 26 How ofte euere 3e schulen 
ete this breed, and schulen drynke the cuppe.]  1§97 
Hoower £ccl. Pol. v. \xvii. § 5 The bread and cup are 
his body and blood for that they are so to us, 1681-6 
J. Scorr Chr. Life (1747) 11. 307 ‘To cominunicate with 
them ..in this one Baptism, and one eucharistical Bread 
and Cup. 1884 J. Canpi.isn Sacraments 9x Vhe wine is 
described merely as ‘ the cup’, ‘the fruit of the vine’, 

ec. fransf. Drink ; that which one drinks. 

1719 Younc Busiris v. i, Weeds are their food, their cup 
the muddy Nile. , 

9. fig. Chiefly in the sense (derived from various 
passages of Scripture): Something to be partaken 
of, endured or enjoyed ; an experience, postion, lot 
(painful or pleasurable, more commonly the 


former). Cf. Citatice 1 b, 

a 1340 Hamroe Psalter x. 7 He calles paire pynes a cope, 
for ilk dampned man sall drynk of pe sorow of hell. [6id. 
xv. § He is cope of all my delite & ioy. 1526 LNG Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 134 b, To drynke the cuppe of sorowe. 
1534 Tinpace Jfadt, xx. 22 Are ye able to drynke of the 
cuppe that 1 shall drynke of? 1605 SHaks. Lear v. ili. 304 
All Foes {shall taste] The cup of their deseruings. 1611 
Brp.e /s. xvi. 5, xxiii. 5, etc. 1732 Pore “ss, A/an 1. 288 
In folly’s cup still laughs the bubble, joy. 1833 Mxs. 
Browninc Prom. Bound Poems 1850 1. 156, 1 quaft the full 
cup of a present doom. 1875 Farrar Silence & I”. ii. 40 
Filling to the brim the cup of his iniquity. 1879 Frouve 
Cxrsar xviii. 293 ‘To drink the bitterest cup cf humiliation. 

10. f/. The drinking of intoxicating liquor ; 
potations, drunken revelry. 7 one's cups: t+ a 
while drinking, during a drinking-bout (also 
+amidst, +among, tat, over one's cups); (2) in 
a state of intoxication, ‘in liquor’. 

1406 Hocctrve La Male Regle 165 For in the cuppe secl- 
den fownden is, Pat any wight his neigheburgh commendith. 
1gsx Rowtnson tr. Jlore's Usop. (Arh.) 26 Amonge their 
cuppes they geue iudgement of the wittes of writers, 1611 
Bipe 1 £sdras iii. 22 And when they are in their cups, they 
forget their loue both to friends and brethren. 1667 
Mitton /?. £. x1. 718 Tbence from Cups to civil Broiles, 
171z Anputunot John Bulli, iv, she used 10 come home in 
her cups, and break the china. 1828 Benruam Let, fo Sir 
F. Burdett Wks. 1843 X. 592, | hear you are got among the 
Tories, and that you said once you were one of them: you 
must have been in your cups. 1842 J. H. Newman /’ar. 
Serm, (ed. 2) V. ii. 22 They .. discuss points of doctrine . 
even..over their cups, 1861 Tnackeray Four Georges i. 
(1876) 19 The jolly Prince. .loving his cups and his ease. 

{ A name for various beverages consisting of 
wine sweetened and flavoured with various in- 
gredients and usually iced ; as clare/-cup, ete. 

1773 GotpsM. Stoops to Cong. u, Here's a cup, Sir.. I have 
prepared it with my own hands, and | believe you'll own 
the ingredients are tolerable, 1818 R Rusu Crt.cf Loudon 
(2833) 151 Sir Henry recommended me to a glass of what 
1 supposed wine .. but he called it King’s cu 1833 .Vew 
Monthly Mag. XX XVII. 193 footm., -\ foaming tankard of 
cup. .Vofe. Cup is a mixture of beer, wine, lemon, sugar, 
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and spice. 1884 /’all Mall G. 16 Feb. 5/1 Who .. could 
produce bottles of ‘uld Johannisberg’ for a guest and make 
them into cup. 

TIL. 12. Proverbs and Vhrases. (See also sense 
10.) Belween (or betwixt) the cup and the lip: 
while a thing is a in hand and on the very 
point of being achieved. (Now usually here's 
many @ slip between, etc.) t Such cup, such cover, 
also +f such a cup, such a cruse: implying similarity 
between two persons related in some way. + Cup 
and can: constant or familiar assoeiates (the ean 
being the large vessel fro which the eup is filled). 
al cup loo low: sce quots. 

1599 Taverner Frasm, Prow. (1552) 16 Manye thynges 
fall Seine ee cuppe andthe month. 1849 Latimkx sth 
Serm, bef. Edw, V1 (Arb.) 143 Such a cup, suche a cruse. 
She would not depart from hir oun. 1§50 Barr A fol. 132 
As for your doctours. they are lyke your selfe, as the adage 
gocth, suche cuppe suche cover. 1562 p: Ileywoop /'rov. & 
E-pier, (1867) 49 As cup and can could holde. @1700 BL. E. 
Dict. Cant. Crew., A Cup too low, when any of the Com- 
pany are mitte or pensive. 1729 Switt Libel on Dr. Delany, 
You and he are Cup and Cann. 1777 Suexipan 7 rip Scart. 
1. ii, Hf the devil don’t step between the cup and the lip. 
r80r Spirit Pub. Jruls. (1802) V. 305 lke must.. be cup and 
can with sextons and grave-diggers. 1864 Il. AInswoxtn 
Fohn Law Vrol. x. (1881) 54 You're a cup too low. 
of claret will make yon feel more cheerful. 1887 T. A. 
Yrontore What [ remember 1. xii. 256 A whole series of 
slips between the cup and the lip ? 

13. attrib. and Comb, a. General combinations, 
as cup-augury, maker, -marking;, cup-headed, 
-like, -marked, -shaped adjs. 

1879 Farnar Sé. Pan! (1883) 251 To presage his fate Ly 
a sort of *cup-augury involved in examining the grounds of 
coffee. 1889 G. Fixptay Eng. Railway 46 The spikes [to 
fasten the chair to the sleeper] are *cup-headed. 1835-6 
Toop Cycl. Anat. 1. 114/2 The bodies of the vertebrae 
terminate in two *cup-like cavities. 1864 Tennyson £n. 
Ard. 9 N hazelwood. .in a cuplike hollow of the down. 14.. 
Nominale in Wr.-Wiilcker 686/22 //it cipkarius, a “cop- 
maker. rg91 Prxcivate SP. Dict., Cubero, a cup maker. 
1889 Chambers’ Encycl. 1 618 *Cup-marking on rocks and 
*cup-marked stones belong to a peculiar class of archaic 
sculpturings, 1845 d /Aheneuin 22 Feb. 199 *Cup-shaped 
bodies. 

b. esp. in refercuce to soeial drinking or dronken- 
ness (ef. sense 10): as cup-acquatniance, -caper, 
-conqueror, friendship, -god, -male, -tossing. 

1596 Br. W. Baxtow Three Seri. i. 13 Til that same Cup- 
challenging profession came into our land. /did. iil. 119 
Wine..swilled by challenging Cupinates. 1599 Soliman & 
Persida v. in Wazl. Dodsley V. 363 Where 1s tipsy Alex- 
ander, that great cup-conqueror? 1608 D. F. £ss. ol. © 
Afor. 83 Cup-friendship, is of too brittle and glassie a sub- 
stance to continue long. 1749 FirLbixnG Tom Foues xviu. Vv, 
Only his cup acquaintance. 1842 S.C. [late /re/and 1. 
270 She was perfect mistress of the art of cup-tossing. 

c. In sense 2 b, as cup-laker, -lransaction ; cup- 
Gay, a day on which a race is mun for a cup; cup 
horse, a horse that runs for a cup; cup-tie, a 
‘tie’ (#.e. match or contest between the victors 
in previous contests) played for a eup. 

1862 London Society 11. 98 We travelled [to Ascot] on the 
Cup day...‘ The latest prices’ of the Cup horses, 1879 Biack 
White Wings xvii, Vhe master of one of the Cup takers 
[a yacht]. 

da. Special combs. Cup-and-cone, see quot. ; 
cup-and-saucer limpet, colleetors’ name of the 
molluscous genus Calyf(raa; teup-band, ‘a 
brace of metal on which masers and handled cups 
were hung’ Riley / ther Aldus ; cup-coral (see 
Corau 56.! 1b) ; cup-custard, fluid eustard served 
in glass cups; cup-defect, the fault in timber of 
being Ctp-staKEN; cup-flower, a name fer 
Scyphanthus elegans,a S. American plant with yel- 
low eup-shaped flowers; cup-gall, a cup-shaped 
gall or excrescence found on oak-leaves ; + cup- 
glass = CUrpinG-GLass’ in Bullokar, 1616 ; cup- 
guard, a eup-shaped sword-guard ; cup-hilted 
a., having a cup-guard on the hilt: + cup-leech, 
one addicted to his cups; cup-lichen = Cvp-moss 
a. \in Prior, 1879); cup-man, a man addicted tu 
cups, a reveller; cup-mushroom, ‘a name for 
various species of /’%srza’ ( Britten and Holland) ; 
eup-plant, S7/phium perfolialum of N. America ; 
eup-plate, sce quot. 1%91; + cup-rite, a libation ; 
enp-rose, dial. var. of Cop-RoSE; cup-seed, a N. 
Ameriean plant, Celycocarfpum Fyoni in Miller, 
1884, having seeds hollowed out on one side like 
a cup; cup-sponee. a kind of sjonge shaped like 
a cup; ecup-sprung a., having the hip-joint dislo- 
cated; teup-stool; cup-valve, see quot. ; Tcup- 
waiter, one who serves liquor at a meal or feast. 
See CUr-AND-BALL, CUP-BEARFR, -MOSS, -SHOT, 

1881 Raymonp Wining Gloss, *Cupsand-cone, A machine 
for charging a shaft-furnace, consisting of an iron hopper 
with a large central opening, which 1s closed by a cone 
or bell, pulled up into it from below. 13.. in Liber Albus 
609 “Cuppebonde. 1483 Cats, Angh 75 A Copbande, 
cru{syta. 1875 Lastert 7oater 7 rees 32 The “cup-defect 
occurs in perfectly sound and healthy-looking trees. 175 
Cuampers Cyl. Supp., *Cup-gatis .a kind of galls fonn 
on the leaves of the oak, and some other trees. ,3845 Linpi¥yv 
Veg. Kingd. 32 Vhe cup shaped gals, so common in Oak 
leaves.) 1593 K. Harv y /Aslad.s2 Cherynwasa drunkard, 
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a*cupleache. 1834 Lytton Power? n. iti, Oh, a friend of 
mine! a brother *cupman, a quiet dog .. said Burbo. 1769 
J. Watus Nat, Hist. Northumb, 1. viii. 305 Small, sessile, 
white, proliferous *Cup-Mushrome. 1674 Lond. Gaz, No. 
863/4 Stoln .. Ten Pottage Plates, Three *Cup Plates, Two 
Saweers. 1891 Scrrén. Jfag. Sept. 353/1 Seven saucers, and 
ten ‘cup-plates’. By cup-plates I mean tbe little flat saucers 
in which our grandmothers placed their tea-cups when tbey 
poured their tea into the deeper saucers to cool. 1583 
Stanyvuurst mets iv. (Arb.) 102 Iuppiter almighty, 
whom men Maurusian.. with *cuprit’s magnifye dulye. 
1741 Compl. Fam. Piece m. 483 For a Lameness in 
a Cow or Bullock, or when they are Shoulder-pitched, or 
*Cup-sprung. 1567 W7lls & Inv. N.C. (Surtees) 272 One 
flanders chist, one litle *cupstole, one chare. 1850 WEALE 
Dict. Terms, *Cup-valve, fora steam-engine. 1874 Knicut 
Dict. Mech., Cup-valve. (Steam-engine.) a. A cup-shaped 
or conical valve, which is guided by a stem to and from its 
flaring seat. 4 A form of balance-valve which opens simul- 
taneously on top and sides. c. A valve formed by an inverted 
cup over the end of a pipe or opening. 1611 Speep /Zist. 
Gt. Brit. 1x. xiii.(R.), The maior to attend in his own person 
as cbiefe *cup-waiter..to serve the king in a cup of gold. 

Cup kup), v. [f. Cur 5d] 

1. Surg. (¢vazs.) To apply a cupping-glass to; to 
bleed by means of a eupping-glass. Also abso. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 32 As a mannys flesh is wont 
to blede whenne hit is cuppid. 1607 Torset. Hour. Beasts 
11673) 335 Set a cupping-glasse thereon, and cup it. 1695 
ConGreve Love for L.1.1i, A beau ina bagnio, cupping for 
a complexion. 1757 Frankuin Let. Wks. 1887 II. 522 They 
cupped meon the back of the head. 1829 Scorr Fru. (1890) 
I]. 294 Dr. Ross ordered me to be cupped. i 

i 2, To supply with cups, ze. with liquor; to 
make drunk, intoxieate. Ods. rare. 

1606 Suaxs. Ant. §& Cl. 11. vii. 124 Cup vs till the world go 
round. 1630 J. Taytor (Water P.) Is. (N.), Well enter- 
tain’d I was, and halfe well cup’d. 

b. zztr. To indulge in ‘cups’; to drink deep. 

¢ 1625 T. Apams Ws. (1861) I. 484 The former is not 
more thirsty after his cupping than the latter is hungry after 
his devouring. 1649-1868 [see Cuprinc 2]. 

3. trazs. To receive, place, or take a3 in a cup. 

1838 J. SrrutHErS Poetic Tales 138 The dew-drop cupped 
in the cowslip. 1879 J. D. Lone xeid vit. 85 He rever- 
ently in his hollow hands Cups water from the stream. 

4. a. intr. To form a cup; to be or become eup- 
shaped. 

1830 WitHeRING Brit. Plants (ed. 7) U1. 368 Mr. Wood- 
ward suzgests..that the umbels not cupping is owing to 
their small size. 1851 Beck's Florist, New Dahlias..petals 
smooth, and gently cupping to the centre. 

b. Golf. ‘To mark or break (the ground) with 
the club when striking the ball ; also, to strike (the 
ground) with the club when driving a ball’ (Jam. 
Supp.). Cf. Cur sd. 5. 

Cupalo, obs. form of CuPoLa. 


Cup and ball, cup-and-ball. 

1. A toy consisting of a cup at the end of a stem 
to which a ball is attached by a string, the object 
being to toss the ball and catch it in the cup or on 
the spike end of the stem. Also the game played 
with this, = BILBoOQUET 2. 

1760 GoLpsM. Cit. W. Ixxxix, Indolence..tosses the cup- 
and-ball witb infantine folly. 1799 SoutHEy A matory Poems 
Sonn. i, She held a Cup and Ball of ivory white. 1836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney II]. 131 Where sat Mrs, Nubley, alone, 
on a sofa, playing at cup-and-ball. 

2. attrib, Of a joint or bones: = Ball and socket ; 
see BALL s6.t 19. 


1854 R. Owen in Circ. Sc. (¢ 1865) Il. 57/2 The cup-and- 
ball vertebra in batrachian larvz. 


Cup-bearer (kz pbé»:rar). 
eup ; an officer of a king’s or nobleman’s household 
who served his master with wine. 

1 Cath. Angl. phi, 

Ae 11h tia Warcie he Knees alge 
Cuppe berers Carvours and Sewers. 1611 Biste Wed. i. 11. 
1875 Jowetr Pato (ed. 2) III. 263 The cup-bearer carries 
round wine which he draws. .and pours into the cups. 

Cupboard (ky-baid), sb. Forms: 4-6 ecup-, 
cop-, '5 cuppe-, 5-6 cope-, 6 coup-), -bord’e, 
-bourd’e, -burd(e; 6-7 cupboord, -boarde, 7— 
-board. Also 5 cowborde, 6 couborde, cow- 
bard, cobord, -erde, cobbourd, -arde, cup- 
pord(e, cubboorde, 6-7 cubbord’e, -ard(e, 7 
-erd, -ert, 7-8 -oard, 7 cupbard, -bert. [A 
combination of Cup or Cop (or both) and Boarp. 
In MIE. cop- is frequent in northern sources, cz/fe- 
and coup- rare, cup- most frequent, even at a time 
when the independent word was regularly spelt 
cuppe. Voy the 16th c. the seeond element was 
phonetically obscured, and the p of czf- sunk in 
the following 4, as in the existing pronunciation, 
which is indicated by a multitude of more or less 
phonetieal spellings of the czbberd, cubbert type, 
often crossed by etymological reminiscences. Since 
tne 18th c. the analytical spelling has prevailed.] 

+1. A ‘board’ or table to place cups and other 
vessels, ctc, on ; a picee of furniture for the display 
of plate; a sideboard, buffet. (Sce also Court- 

CUPBOARD.) Obs. 


e13z5 2 /. Allit, £’. Vi. 1440 Couered mony a cup-borde 
with clobes ful quite. ¢ 1380 Antecris¢t in Todd 3 7 reat, 
Wyclif 150 Loke Cristis copborde. ta1g00 Morte Arth. 
206 Vhe hyugez cope-borde was closed in silver. c 1440 
Promp. Pare. 199 Cupburde, abacus. 1483 Cath. Angl. 75 


One who carries a . 
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1so3 W711 in Ripon Ch. Acts 206 
Unum copeburd sculptum. 1530 Parser. 211/2 Cup borde 
of plate or to sette plate upon, duffet. 1555 Even Decades 
68 The cobbarde bysyde owr dyninge table. 1591 Harinc- 
ton Orl. Fur. xxv. xlix. (1634) 201 One onely lampe upon 
the cubhard burning. 1592 GREENE Def. Conny Catch. 1. 


A Copburde, abacus. 


1o Her mistress .. set all her plate on the cubboorde for © 


shewe. 1663 GERBIER Couzsel 30 A Candlestick on a 
Cubbert. 1708 Motrevux Raéelais ww. |xiv, The Officers... 
got ready the Tables and Cupboards, laid the Cloth. 

+b. zransf. A set of vessels displayed upon a 
sideboard ; a service of plate. Ods. 

1522 SKELTON Why not to Court 898 Your cupbord that 
was, Is tourned to glasse, From sylvere to brasse. 1551 
Acts Privy Council Eng. (1891) N.S, III. 288 An other like 
couborde of the value of m!4;, an other cubborde of viije%. 
1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676) 219 All the whole cubboord 
of Plate of Gold and Silver. ¢1645 Howe tt Lett. (1650) 
II. 40 She desires you to send her a compleat cupboard of 
the best christall glasses. 
Select. Harl, Misc. (1793) 391 His majesty of France had 
never the kindness to send him his cupboard of plate. 

2. A closet or a cabinet (often plaeed in a corner 


1698 Sir T. Morcan Progr. in | 


of a room or a recess in the wall) with shelves, for | 


keeping cups, dishes, etc., provisions ready for use, 
or anything which it is desired to keep safely, as 
books or valuables. 

1530 Patscr. 211/2 Cupborde to putte meate in, dressover. 
1579 Tomson Calvin's Servo. Tint. 104/2 If he haue a cofer, 
or cupbord, tbere will he keep it [money] fast locked. 1627 
Carr. SmitH Seaman’s Gram. il. 12 Lockers to put any 
thing in, as in little Cupberts. 1662 GREENHALGH in E}lis 
Orig. Lett. 11. 309 IV. 13 At the east end of the Synagogue 
standeth a closet, like a very high cupboard, which they call 
the Ark. 1736 Swi/?’s Lett. (1766) II. 243 If a friend happen 
to come late, [he] will take care to lock up a scrap for him 
in the cupboard. 1851 //ust. Lond. News 8 Feb. 98 The 
cupboard was breadless. 1874 MickLeTuwaitE Afod. Par. 
Churches 161 A cupboard with shelves for music-books. 

b. Skeleton i the cupboard: see SKELETON. 

3. zraisf. Food, provisions; esp. in phr. Zo cry 
cupboard, to crave for food, feel hungry. ? Ods. 

€1665 Roxb. Ball, V1. 529 And all for the love of the cub- 
bard. 
belly cries cupboard. 1768-7. 
Should his head ache, or his stomach cry cupboard. 


4 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 60 


inside cries cupboard. 

4, attrib. and Comé. a. Pertaining or relating to 
a cupboard, as (in sense“1) + cupboard banker (see 
BANKER1), cupboard cloth; (in sense 2), cup- 


1681 W. Rozertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 412 My 


1855 
Kinastey Westw. Ho / (1889) 25/2 So now away home, my | 


board door ; cupboard love, love insincerely pro- | 


fessed or displayed for the sake of what one ean 
get by it (cf. sense 3, quot. 1665); so cupboard 
lover, faith ; + cupboard-map, one of an order of 


disputants in the Inns of Court: so called from their 


using the cupboard in the hall as a tribune (Douth- 
waite Gray's J (1886) 81). 
nature of a cupboard, as cupboard library. 

1463 Bury Wills (1850) 25 With tablys, trestelys, *cuppe- 
burd bankers. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 124, iij 
rede “cupborde clothes of rede worsted. 1640 Vestvy Bhs. 
«Surtees) 303 For mendinge the *cubert doore in tbe vesterre. 
1862 Ruskin Alunera P, (1880) 64 That the cupboard door 
may havea firm lock to it. 1882 Epna LyaLt Donovan x, 
No *cupboard faith for him, 1845 R. W. Hamitton Po. 
Educ. v.(ed.2) 102 In his little *cupboard library. 1757 Poor 
Robin (N.), A *cupboard love is seldom true, 1874 DasENT 
Tales from Fjeld 184 To have such a* cupboard lover. ¢1625 


WuiteLocke L716. Faz. (Camden) 62 In August 1618 being | 


on of the *cubberdmen of the Middle Temple, I went up to 
argue at the reading. 1660 Vind. of Reading of E. 
Bagshaw held in Middle Temple 16 My Obligations .. to 
my Cubhardmen, to the Gentlemen of the Bar and under. 

Cupboard (kz bod), v. rare. ([f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To place, shut up, or keep in or as In a 
cupboard. 

1565 Darius (1860) 53 He. . With the woman also coberdith 
his lyfe He regardeth neither father nor mother, and al for 
his wife. 1607 SHaxs. Cov. 1. i. 103 The Belly..idle and 
vnactiue, Still cubbording the Viand. «@1638 CLEVELAND 
Hue & Cry ii, When Kings are cup-boarded like Cheese, 
Sigbts to be seen for pence a piece. 

Cu:pboardy, a. nonce-wd. Cupboard-like. 

1877 Miss Brapvon IV cavers & Weft 11. 163 Her funny 
little cupboardy room. 

Cupe, obs. form of Coop sé.!, basket. 

Cupel (kizpél), sd, Also 7 8 coppel, cuppel, 
(7 copel(l, coppell, -ill, -le). [a. F. cospelle 
(15th e.), med.L. c#pella, dim. of c#fa cask, to 
which the current form is adjusted.] 

1. A small flat cireular porous vessel, with a 
shallow depression in the middle, made of pounded 
bone-ash pressed into shape by a mould, and used 
in assaying gold or silver with lead. Also the 
similarly-shaped ‘test’ or movable hearth of the 
reverberatory furnace in which silver is separated 
from lead by cupellation. 

1605 TimME Quversit. 1. xvi. 82 Every goldsmith and mint- 
man .. know how to dispearse .. such mettals into smoake 
with their cupels. 1611 CoicGr., Coxpedle, a Coppell; the 
little Ashen pot, or vessell. 1626 Bacon Sylva §799 As 
wee see in the Stuffe, whereof Coppells are made..Upon 
which Fire worketh not. 1678 PAil. Trans. X11. 955 It 
was..first Refined with Lead upon a Copel, for separation 
of any Copper that might be in it. 3759 I. Marvin Vat. 
Hist. Fug, \l. 232 A large Coppel, where the Lead is now 
made. 1791 Lane in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 224 The con- 
tents of cach paper were placed in separate cupels, under 
a muffle. 1862 Lond. Rev. 23 Aug. 175 ‘The argentiferous 


b. Of the form or | 


CUPIDITY. 


lead. .is then submitted to the process of cupellation. his 
operation is performed in a reverberatory furnace, on the 
hearth of which is placed the cupel, which is of an oval form 
ahout 4 feet long and 23 feet broad. 

b. fig. (Cf. TEST.) 

1673 O. WaLKer Educ, (1677) 52 Suffering is the great 
trial and cupel of gallant spirits. 1847 DiskaELi Zancred 
11. 1, Money is to be the cupel of their worth. 

2. atirtb. and Comb., as cupel-firnace, -mould; 
+ cupel-ashes, + cupel-dust, ashes and dust used 
in purifying metals. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), It may be also tried by incorporating 
powder of steel, or copple-dust. 1683 Perrus fleta Alin. 
1, (1686) 9 There must first be a smooth fire-place, and upon 
that Copell-Ashes are to be laid the breadth or thickness of 
a finger. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chen. 1.28 It is employed as 
a cuppel-furnace by means of a small semicircular aperture. 
1875 Ure Dict. Arts III. 822 The cupels are formed in a 
cupel-mould made of cast steel. 

Cupel (kiz-péel\, v. For forms see the sb. [f. 
prec, sb.; cf. F. cozpell-er, f. coupelle: see prec.] 
trans. To assay or refine in a cupel; to subject to 
eupellation. 

1644 [see CureLtinc]. 1666 Boyir Orig. Formes & Qual., 
Good Gold having for a certain tryal been cuppel’d with 
a great deal of Lead. 1754 Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 683 
A mixture of platina and lead was cupelled. 1863 F. J. 
Riexarp Mining Journ. Across Andes 267 The pigs of 
argentiferous lead are next cupelled twice, and afterwards 
refined in a small bone ash test. 

Henee Cu'pelled fA/. a. 

1754 Lewis in PArl. T7ans, XLVIII. 685 Upon examining 
the cupelled matters hydrostatically. 

Cupellate (kid-péleit), v. rare. 
-ATE 3,] = prec. 

18.. Dr. THomson in Nat. Encycl. I. 397 Amalgam of 
gold. .cupellated. 

Cupellation (kivpelzifon). Also 8 copp-, 
cupp-. [f. CuPEL v. +-aTIon, after F. cosfellatioz.] 
The process of assaying or refining the precious 
metals in a cupel; the separation of silver from 
argentiferous lead, on a large scale, on a cupel. 

a 1691 [see CureLiinc b]. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVI. 586 
That Gold and Silver may be purified from all heterogeneous 
Substances by Coppellation. 1880 Sat. Kev. 20 Mar. 385 
Mr. Cropkes suggests that thallium might be used instead 
of lead for the cupellation of silver. 

Cupelling (kid-pélin), vd7. sd. 
-ING 1] =CUPELLATION. 

1644 Dicsy Nat. Bodies x. (1657) 102 In the coppelling of 
a fixed metal. a@1691 Boyre Wes, III. 453 (R.) The quick 
melting down of ores, and cupelling of them. 

b. attrib. and Comd., as cupelling-fire, furnace. 

a 1691 Boyte Wks. III. 713 (R.) We kept it there in a 
cupelling-fire about three hours (having occasion to continue 
the cupellation so Jong for other trials). 1822 Imison Se. § 
Art II. 113 The mixed metal is put into a dish called a 
cupel..and placed in a cupelling furnace. 

Cupelo, obs. form of CuPoLa. 

Cupful (kz pful). Pl. cupfuls. 


-FuL.] As much as fills a eup. 

?a1400 Morte Arth. 3379 Scho.. Kaughte up a coppe- 
fulle. 1800 tr. Lagrange’s Chem. 1. 302 The dose employed is 
about an ounce in two cupfuls of broth. 1834 Mrs. CARLYLE 
Lett. 1. 6 A cupful of porridge, a few spoonfuls of tea. 

Cuphie, var. of CUrFic. 

Cupid (kizpid). In 4-6 Cupide, -yde; also 
Cupido, -ydo. [ad. L. Cupido, personification of 
cupido desire, love (see 2 below), f. czpeve to desire. 
Cf. OF. Cupido (mod. F. Cupidon). ¥. has had 
cupide adj.=L. cupidus from 15th e.] 

1. In Roman Mythology, the god of love, son of 
Mercury and Venus, identified with the Greek Eros. 
Also in fd. (after L. Czpidiies, Gr. “Epwres). 
Hence, a representation of the god; a beautful 
young boy. 

To look for Cupids in the cyes: cf. Bay 3. 

¢1381 Cuaucer Parl. Foulcs 652, 1 wol noght serve 
Venus ne Cupyde [7zae betyde]. ¢ 1384 — H. Fame 1. 137 
Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone. 1548 Hatt 
Chron. 194 b, Heated with the darte of Cupido. 1592 
R. D. Aypuerotomachia 97 ‘The violent force of Cupids 
artillerie. 16xz SuHaxs. Cyaud. uu. iv. 89 Her Andirons.. 
were two winking Cupids Of Siluer. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb, 1. (1753) 862 (N.) Tbe Naiads. .braid his verdant locks, 
While in their crystal eyes he doth for Cupids look. 1710 
Pork Windsor For. 297 In the same shades the Cupids 
tun’d his lyre. 1713 Guardian No. 103 Venus stood hy 
hini.. with numberless cupids on all sides of her. 1848 
Dickens Domdbey v, Is he not a Cupid, Sir? 

+2. Love, desire. [L. cupido.] Obs. rare". 

¢ 1420 Padlad. on Hush. 1.624 The cok confesseth emynent 
cupide When he his gemmy tail begynneth splay. 

3. Comb. + Cupid-struck, smitten with love. 

1653 W. Harvey Anatom, Exerc. 17. 

Cupidinous (kizpidinas), a. rave. [ad. L. 
type *cupidinds-us, f. cupido, cupidin-is desire: 
see -0US.] a. Full of desire or cupidity ; b. (7ozce- 
zse) Lustful, amorous. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cupidinous, Cupidous, covetous, 
desirous, greedy. 1859 G. MerepitH &. Fevered xxxv, 
Vour extremely cupidinous behaviour. 

Cupidity (kizpi-diti). [a. F. cupedit?, ad. L. 
cupiditat-em passionate desire, f. cupedus eagerly 
desirous. ] 

1. gen. Ardent desire, inordinate longing or lust ; 
covetousness. Const. + 0f, for. arch. 


[f. as prec. + 


[f. CuPen v.+ 


[fGursar: 


CUPIDON. 


1547 Booror rev. Health 110 Cupiditie of worldly sub- 
stance or goodes. 1548 Hat. Chron. Hen, VIL an. 11 (R.) 
‘That tyraunt blynded .. with the cupiditie of rulynge and 
souereigntie, 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. .57 Men whiche 
be ginen to cupiditie of gonernement, honor, aud glorie. 
1648 Mountacur Devout Ess. xiii. § 6 (R.) ‘The serpent.. 
thus sharpens the curiosity while he suggesteth the cupidity. 
1755 Jounson, Cufidity, concupiscence; unlawful or un- 
reasonable longing. 1809-20 CoterioGr friend (ed. 3) HI. 
96 The cupidity for dissipation and sensual pleasure in 
all ranks. | ; . 

b. (with £7) An inordinate desire or appetite. 
arch. 

1542 Upaut Evasm. A pophth. i. 85 a, These cupiditees by 
philosophie to ouercome, in a more honest and ivyly thyng. 
1598 Barcktuy Felic. Aan (1631) 506 Immoderate desires 
and cupidities. 1623 Woprorene Marrow Kr. Tongue 216 
(T.) All sorts of cupidities do hinder us to know the word of 
God. 1754 Ricuarpson Grandisou (1812) V1. 179 (D.) She 
calls her idle flame love—a cupidity which only was a some- 
thing she knew not what to make of. 1859 G. Busn Doc- 
trines & Disclosures of Swedenborg 52 Vhis spirit has 
appetites, cupidities, desires, affections. 

2. spec. Inordinate desire to appropriate wealth 
or possessions; greed of gain. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I], 184 Allas, cupidité! That 
they that have here lyves put in drede Schal be sone oute of 
wynnynge, al for mede. 22797 Burke (Webster 1828, No 
property is secure when it becomes large enough to tempt 
the cupidity of indigent power. 1818 Jas. Mine Brit. Zidia 
IL. v. 1. 326 The country of the Rohillas was an object of 
cupidity to both. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 23 ‘Vheir 
riches only excited the cupidity of a hardier race. 

| Curpidon. ([F. = Cupip.] A * beau’ 
‘ Adonis ’. 

1824 Byrox ¥uan xv. xii, A Cupidon broke loose. 

Cupidone (kiwpiddun). [= prec.]  Florist’s 
name of a herbaceous border-plant, Catananuche 
caerulea, 

1866in Treas. Bot. 1889 Ropinson Eug. Flower-garden 312. 

Cu'pidous, a. rare—°. [f. L. ce pid-us desirous 
+ -0Us.] Full of cupidity. 

1656 in BLount Glossogr. [see Cupipinous]. 

Cupilo, -low, obs. or dial. forms of Curoua. 

Cu'piscence (vence-wd.), short for Concupi- 
SCENCE. So Cu'piscent ca. 

1692 D'Urrey Pills (1719) V. 2 Thou.. could have 
quench'd thy Cupiscence. 

Cuple, obs. and dial. form of CoupLe, 

Cupless (kz:ples), a. rare. [f. Cur sé. + -LEss.] 
Without a cup. 

1806 J. GRAHAME Bivi/s Seot, 34 Five cupless acorns. 

Cuplet (kz'plét). zomce-wd. A little cup. 

1886 Burton Arad, Nis. 1. 45 A golden cuplet hung 
round her neck. A 

t+Cupmeal, adv. Obs. rare. [f. Cur sb. + 
-MEAL :—OE, mevlum: cf. piecemeal.} Cup by cup; 
a cupful at a time. 

1362 Lanai. P. P/. A. v. 139 Whon hit com in cuppemel 
{v. ~ cop-mele, cuppemale, B. cupmel, B. & C. coppe-mel]. 

Cu'p-moss. ~a. A lichen, Scyphophorus pyxt- 
datus ov Cladonia pyxidata, having cup-shaped 
processes arising from the thallus. b. Locally 
applied to the CuDBEAR, Lecanora tartarca, from 
its cup-shaped fructification. 

1597 Gerarve //erda/ i. clvii. 1371 Aluscus Pyxidatos, 
which I have englished Cup Mosse, or Chalice Mosse. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 227 Cup-Moss..with some other 
Mosses have been mightily in vogue amongst tbe good 
Wives for their children’s Coughs. 1794 DonaLpson Agric. 
Surv, Banffshire 60 \Jam.) A species of moss named cad 
bear or cnp nioss. a1835 Mrs. Hemans Savumer's Call 
Poems (1875) 544 Where the fairy cup-moss lies. 

Cupola (kizpdla’, sd. Forms: 6— cupola; 
also 7 coupolo, -ola, -ulo, cupula, -elo, -ilow, 
euppola, -olo, -alo, 7-8 (9 da/.) cupolo, -alo, 
-ulo, -ilo. [a. It. cupola (also cuppola, cuppila in 
Florio), whence also F. coupole; ad. 1.. cv prda little 
cask, small vault, dim. of cpa cask, tun: ef. also 
It. cupo hollow, concave.] 

Ll. Arch. A rounded vault or dome forming the 
roof of any building or part of a building, or sup- 
ported upon columns over a tomb, etc.; esp. applied 
to the pointed or bulbous domes of Saracenic 
architecture. Often sfec.: A diminutive dome 
rising above a roof; a dome-like lantern or sky- 
light ; in practical Architecture, the ceiling of a 
dome. 

1549 Tuomas //ist. /falie 137 b, Quer the queere is an 
whole vaulte called Cupola, facioned like the halfe of an 
egge. 1615 G. Sanpys /rav. 161 Out of the Temple there 
arise two ample coupulos. /é/d. 166 This Round is conered 
with a Cupolo. 1662 Gerster Princ, 13 A Noble Paire of 
Staires should have a Cupelo, and no Windowes on the 
sides. 1670-98 Lassecs Joy. /¢tady 1. 188 On the top of it 
(the Domo of Florence] stands mounted a fair Cupola (or 
Tholus) made by Bminelleschi. 1682 Weer Four. 
Greece 1. 75 The Mosques .. have their higb Cupuloes 
covered with Lead, 1716 Protestant! Mercary7 Aug. 6 Vhe 
Dome or Cupilo of the Cathedral of St. Paul's. 1716-18 
Lapy M. W. Montacvue Lett. I. xxxvili. 153 The roof 
of the cloisters divided into several cupolas or domes. 
1730-6 Baitey (folio), Cufole [in 1732 vol. LE Cupndo). 
1793 Smeaton Kadystone L. § 66 \n the very top of 
the lantern, that is, in the cupola. 1842 Byron Yuan w. 
civ, A little cupola, more neat than solemn, Protects 
his dust. 1867 Freeman .Vorm. Cong. (18761 1. vi. 478 
Beneath the spreading cupolas of a Byzantine basilica. 
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1879 Cassel’s Techn, Liduc. WV. yax1 Vhe word dome is 
applied to the external part of the spherical .. rvof, and 
cufola to the internal part. 

b. The revolving dome of an observatory. 

1831 Brewster Vewlon 1855) |. xiii. 36) he practical 
astronomer has but to look through the cleft im his revolving 
cupola, 

e. trausf. 

1652 Bentowes Theoph. xi. v. 220 Escuriall ‘Your's that 
seem Hleav'ns Cupulis., 1711 Abuison Sfect, No. 98 ® 5 
[Nature] scems to have designed the Head as the Cupola to 
the most ylorious of her Works. 1865 Lunsock /'reh. 
Ttaes xii. (1369) 398 ‘Vhe immense cupola of ice which is 
known to exist round the South Pole. 

2. Mech, (An full cupola-furnace.) A furuaee tor 
melting metals for casting ; so called from a cupol:t 
or dome lcading to the chimney, which is now 
frequently absent. Also, a furnace for heating 
shot to be fired at inflammable objects. 

Now called at Sheffield, etc. cafpelow, cupilv. cf. mod. b. 
cubilot, app. from Kuglish workmen. 

1716 Lond, Gaz. No. 5425 9 Fhe Lease for the Cupilo, or 
Copper-Works, at Lower Redbrooke. 1845 Stocgui.rr 
llandbk, Brit, India (1854) 175 ‘Vhe casting or sinelting- 
house, furnished with cupola blast-furnaces for the smelting 
of iron. 1861 7'imes 23 July, Cupolas for melting the iron 
for filling Martin’s liquid sliells.."‘The cupola consists of a 
cylindrical shell of wrought-iron, lined with fire-brick, 
having a blast fan attached. 1885 Law Times’ Kep. LIL. 738/1 
They had erected a number of cupola and other furnaces. 

3. An armour-plated revolving dome to protect 
mounted guns on an iron-clad ship; aturret. Elcence 
cupola-ship, cupola vessel. 

1862 -lun. Reg. 100 He had caused experiments to be 
made with Captain Coles’s cupola. /6é/. 106 A cupola 
vessel to carry great guns. 1873 Brit. QO. Rev. Jan., We 
refer to the construction and trial [in 1861) of the first 
‘cupola’, or ‘shield’, intended to protect guns niounted, with 
the shield, on a revolving Garareable. 

4. In Anat., Zool., etc. A dome-like organ or 
process ; esp. the archcd dome-shaped suminit of 
the cochlea of the ear. 

1829 BELL Anat. and Physiol. [1aman Body (ed. 7) V1. 
174 When we cut away the cupola or apex of the cochlea, 
1865 Gosse Land & Sea (1874) 156 Polycystina. A prevail- 
ing type of form is a sort of dome or cupola, with an apical 
prolongation of spine. 

5. attrib, and Comb., as cupola-painler, etc. ; 
cupola-capped, -roofed adjs.; cupola-wise adv. ; 
cupola-furnace (sec 2); cupola-ship sce 3). 

1754 Stryee Stow’s Surv. HH. iv. vii. r12/2 Having 
a fine Porch ascended by steps and covered at the Top 
Cupulowise. 1710 Tatler No. 153 2 1 ‘Vhe famons Cupola- 
Painter of those Times. 1816 Keatince 7yraz. (1817) I. 
205 A white building, with a cupola roof. 1862 H. Mas- 
kyat Vear in Sweden 1. 282 Two lofty cupola-capped 
towers. 

Cupola (ki#pela),v. [fi prec. sb.] ‘trans. To 
furnish or construct with a cupola. Hence Cu‘po- 


laed, cu‘pola’d f//. a. 

1615 Coupled [see CourLep ? at end]. 1644 Evetyn 
Diary 22 Oct., Another rich ebony Cabinet cupola’d with a 
tortotse-shell. 41657 Lovetace Poems (1864) 209 Now 
hast thou. .made Thyself a fame that’s cupula’d. 1673 Ray 
Journ, Low C. (1738) I. 246 Round rooms or halls cupulo'd. 
1837 Disrarii Venetia v. i, The ballowed form of some 
cupolaed convent. 1881 Tatmacein A. J. Wttness 13 Apr., 
The old structure will be .. raised, and cupolaed, and en- 
larged. 1886 SuortHovuse Sey Percival iti, The low cupolaed 
arch. 

Cupolar (kizpdlan, a. rare. [f. Cvpota sé. 
+-AR 4] Ofthe nature of a cupola, cupola-like. 

1869 A. W. Warptr. Cartius’ Hist, Greece WV. 1. iii. 558 
A new kind of cupolar covering for the opening made in the 
middle of the roof. 

+ Cupolated, cz. Obs. rare—'. 
+-ATE +-ED.] Built with a cupola. 

1645 Evetyn fev. (1857) 1. 161 They shewed us Virgil's 
sepulchre. .in form of a small rotunda or cupolated column. 

Cupped (kzpt’, z.  [f. Cur sd. and v, + -Ev.] 
Formed or hollowed out like a cnp, cup-shaped. 

1796 Witnerine Brit, Plants VW. 291 (Dances maritinius} 
Umbels white, convex, not cupped when in seed. 1817 
Keats Slecp & Poetry 255 Nibble the little cupped flowers, 
1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 419,2 The buffed layer {in 
blood] sometimes assumes a cupped form. 1881 Broap- 
uousE J/us, Acoustics 233 Instruinents with cupped mouth- 
pieces. 1882 The Gardeu 30 Sept. 2389/1 A full sized flower 
.. with petals beautifully cupped. 

+Cuppeity. Ods. notce-wd. Also 6 cuppytee. 
(f. Cue sé] Used to render xva@d7ns, ‘a word 
coined by Plato to express the abstract nature of 
a cup, cuphood’ | Liddell and Scott . 

1942 Unatre Arasm. A pophth. 1. 124 b, Witte and reason 
.. With whiche are perceived. .the tableitees and the cnppy- 
tees. 1655-60 Stancey //ist. PAélos. (1701) 287/t Plato din- 
coursing concerning Ideas and naming tpamegoryra, aid 
xva@ormra, as if he should say Tableity and Cuppeiiy, he 
said, I see, Plato, the Table and the Cup, but not the Tableity 


and Cuppeity. 
Cupper (ko pan. [f. Cur sé. and v. + -ER 1] 
+ 


[f. CuroLa sé, 


1. =Cup-BEARER. Obs. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 572/46 Ciphartus, an acuppere, 
oradysshere. ¢ 1566 in R. Chambers Lf Fas. / (1830) 1. 
i. 30 Yo the Queenis Majesty the Karl of Unntlie was 
Carver, the Earl of Cassillis cupper. 1652 Eart Mono. tr. 
Bentivoglio's Relat, 58 ‘The Carvers, Cuppers, and Suers. 

2. Onc who perlorms the operation of cupping: 
sce Cur v. 1, CUPPING T. 

1812 London Direct., Atkinson, J., Cupper. 1848 THack- 
trav Jan. Faty Ixi, The bleeders and cuppers come, 


| 


CUPRIFEROUS. 


Cuppil le, obs. form of Corrir. 

Cupping (ko-pin , 2/56. (f. Cur v.+ -incl.] 

lL. Surg. The operation of drawing blood by 
scarifying the skin and applying a ‘cup’ or cup 
ping-glass the air in which is rarefied by heat or 
utherwise. (Alsp calleil distinctively wet cuppiny. 
Dry cupping: the application of a capping-glass 
without searification, as a counter-irritant. 

1519 Tlorman Viely. 49 Dome do cures. with lanusynge 
boxynge, and cuppynge. 1732 Annutiuno A’ndes of iiet 
311 Of such sort ts dry Cupping. 1886 TT. Van Lacs Gil 
Blas Wh. vu. xvi. 430 This he attri} uted, to the cuppiag 
which he liad had the honour of applying. ; 

2. Vhe drinking of intoxicating liquor; a cdrink- 
: dey hel Bold 
ing-bout. arch. Cf. Cur sd. 10, v. 2. 

er62zg{see Cir riabj. 1649 Mail's Vetition 3 lo whieh 
stream of iniquity we nay be a convenient stop, to dam wp 
the{i]re overtluwing cupping. 1868 PRrowsine Aue 4 Uh 
W293 No mre wilfulness and waste, Cuppings, carousing’. 

3. The formation of a cup or concavity ; a com 
cavity thus formed. 

4. altrib, aml Comd., as ‘in scnse 1) euppiny- 
apparatus, -horu, -instrument, -vessel; CUVVING 
GLASS; (in sense 2, + cupping-house, a drinkipg- 
house, tavern. 

¢1616 “FY. Avams JP's, (1861) 1. 277 A cupping-house, 
a vaulting-honuse, a gaming-house, share their means, lives, 
souls, 1858 ©. W. Lloumis Aut. Breakf-t. iv. (1841) 72 
They (the legs] are sucked up by two cupping vessels. 
1874 Kytcut Dict. Mech. }. 659/1 Ancient cupping-horns, 
similar to those used through the Last at the present time... 
Cupping-instruments are described by Hippocrates. 

Cu'pping-glass. [f. pree.] A glass vessel 
or ‘cup’ with an open mouth to be applied to the 
skin in the operation of cupping: sce CUPPING 1. 

ts4s Raysoup Byrth of Mankynde Hh vij, Cupping 
glasses, set vpon or vnder the brestes. a 1625 Brats. & 
Fi. Bloody Brother w. ii, Still at their books, they will 
not be pulled off; They stick like cupping-glasses. 1658 
RowLanp Joufet’s Theat. Ins. 1054 Vhe part affected must 
be cut... and the poyson drawn forth with Cupping-glasses. 
1811 A, T. "THomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 199 Leeches. are 
applied. .to places where cupping-glasses cannot be applied. 

Cuppola, -olo, obs. forms of Curo.a. 

Cupple, cuppul, -ylle, obs. forms of Core. 

Cuppord’e, obs. form of CupBoarD. 

Cuppy ‘kzpi,, a. rare. [f. Ctrsd. + -v¥J a. 
Concave like a cup. b. Full of ‘cups’ (sce Crr 
sb. 5). 

1882 Garden 10 June 399/2 Delicate little Peach-coloure 
cuppy flowers. 1892 Sport. & Dram. News g Apr 17 
Rain..much needed, as the lies are now very ‘cuppy it 
places. 

Cuppy, a. //er.: see VAIRY-CUPPY. 

+Cuprane. Chem. Obs. [See -ANE 2a.] Sar 
II. Davy’s name for cuprous chloride Cu, CL,. 
So Cupranea, for eupric chloride Cu ClI,). 

1812 Sir HH. Davy Chem. PArlos. 418 Cuprane is converted 
into cupranea by being heated in chlorine. 

Cuprate (kimpret), Chem. [f. L. eupr-nin 
copper +-ATE.] A salt of cuprie aeid. 

1854 J. Scorrern in Orr's Circ, Sc. Chem, 489 Cuprate oi 
potash. a : 

Cupreo-, combining form of Currrots, coppers 
in colour. 

1847 Harpy in Proc. Berw. Vat. Club U1. 251 Abdomen.. 
irridescent cupreo-versicolurons.  /déf. 253 Abdomen. . mer 
or less cupreo-violaceous irridescent. ; 

Cupreous (ki#prijas;, a. (f. L. cupre-us ot 
copper f. cupr-uin copper) + -oUs.] 

1. Of eopper; of the natnre of copper ; cunsisting 
of or containing copper. 

1666 Borie Orig. Formes & Qual., A Cupresus Resin. 
1693 Stare in Phil. Trans, XVI}. goo Such Particles ay 
are of a Cupreous Nature. 1807 ‘I’. ‘THomson Chem. (ed. 3 
II. 398 Boracic acid and cupreous salts tinge it green. 1857 
Scorrern Useful Metals 530 Wicklow. .has long been cele- 
brated for its cupreous deposits. 

2. Resembling copper; copper-eoloured. 

1804 PAil. Trans. XCIV. 316 It is most frequently of the 
colour of bronze, passing to a pale cupreous-red. 1849 
Tuoreat Week Concord Riv. Saturday 32 Tbis bright 
cupreous dolphin. 

Cupressi‘neous, 2. fot. [f. mod.I.. Cuprs- 
sinew + -oUs.} Of or belonging to the Cypress 
tribe, Cupressinew, of the Nat. Ord. Conzserw. 

1881 Nature XXIV. 1060 Between this and the neat secti 
. if cupressincous at all. 

Cupressite kivprisoit. Pubront.  [f. 1 
cupress-us cyptess + -ITE.) A coniferous foss! 
plant supposed to be allied to the cypress. 

Cupric kiaprik , a. Chem, [f. 1. cupr-nn 
copper + -1¢.) Containing copper in chemical 
coinbination; applicd ta compounds in which 
copper combines as a dyad, as cuprn chlorte 
GiGi. 

1799 Sin Tk. Dwv in Beddoes Contos. hrs. & Met 
Anowledge 184 Cupric phosoryd. 1854 J. SeorrPhsn 
Orr's Cire. So. Chem. 4% Cupndacid hasnet been 

Cupriferous (kiwpriferas , a. [I]. as pree. + 
-FEROUS.] Yielding eopper. 

1784 Kirwas 30.) 1796 IL. 100 Cupnferous native silver 
1830 De na Becur Alo. Geol. 1, the whole cupniferous 
district of North Wales. 1879 C asset's [eckn. Kaw IN. 
225 1 Arsemical or cuprilerous pyrites 


latec. 


CUPRITE. 


Cuprite (ki#proait). Ain. [f. L. cuprum 
copper + -ITE.] Native red oxide of copper (a 
valuable ore). 

1850 Dana J/in. 517. 1869 Prittirs Vesuv, x. 282. 

Cupro- (kizpro,, betore a vowel also cupr-, 
used as combining form of L. czfrznz CoPPER, in 
Chem. and Afin., as Cuprammontum, Cupro-sul- 
phate; Cuproma’gnesite, a hydrous sulphate of 
copper and magnesium (Dana, 1875 ; Cupro- 
plu'mbite, a native sulphide of copper and lead 
Dana, 1850); Cuproschee'lite, native tungstate 
of copper and calcium; Cupro-tu‘ngstite, native 
tungstate of copper (Dana, 1875); etc. 

Cuproid (ki#:proid). Cryst. [f. L. cupr-cem 
copper + -o1D. So called by Haidinger, because 
the form occurs in the mineral Tetrahedrite, a 
sulphide of copper and antimony.] A solid con- 
tained under twelve equal triangles, formed by 
erecting a pyramid on each of the triangular faces 
of a tetrahedron. 

1864 WEBSTER cites Dana. bein 

Cuproso- (kizpréu'so), Chen, combining form 
of mod.L. czproses CUPROUS. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen, 1. 55 Aqueous cuproso-cupric 
Chloride. 1873 — Foes’ Chen. 399 The important ore, 
called copper-pyrites, is a cuproso-ferric sulphide. 

Cuprous (kiz‘pres), a. [f. L. cugr-um copper 
+-ous.] a. =CupreEous. b. In Chem., applied 
to compounds in which copper combines as a monad, 
as cuprous chloride Cu, Cl. 

1669 W. Simpson f/ydrol. Chym. 29 Vhe Aqua fortis, 
precipitating upon the cuprous plates. 1811 A. T.’THomson 
Loud, Disp. (1818) 149 Sugar is the antidote of cuprous 
poisons. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 264 The ore is repeatedly 
roasted, in order partially to convert the cuprous sulphide 
into oxide. . 

Cu‘p-shake. A separation or opening between 
two of the concentric layers of timber. So Cu'p- 
shaken, Cu'p-shaky a. Cf.cup-defect (Cup s6.13.d). 

a1793 G. Wuite Observ. Vegetables in [Hist. Selborne 
App. (1877) I. 421 The wood [chestnut] is very shakey, and 
towards the heart cup-shakey, that is to say apt to separate 
in round pieces like cups. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 286 ote, Such of the yew as was not cup or wind 
shaken, was cut into plank, 1875 Lasterr Tinber Trees 
31 The cup-shake. This shake. .1s most frequently met with 
near the roots of trees. 

+ Cup-shot, ¢. Os. [f. Cup s6.+ Snor fa. 
pple.] Overcome with liquor, intoxicated. 

@ 1§93 H. Smit Sevm. (1624) 62 To excuse Noah because 
hee was an old man, and therefore might soone bee taken 
cup-shot. 1608 22d Pt. Def. Ministers’ Reasous for Refusal 
of Subscription 164 Ridiculous, as a cupshott man that spake 
to his owne shadowe, 1639 Futter //oly War in. xvi. 
135. @1700 B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Cup-shot, drank. 

+Cup-shotten, a Ods. = prec., being the 
earlier form. 

¢ 1330 R. Brunne Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 7560 Als pey weie 
. wel cuppe-schoten, knyght & kyng. 1529 More Dyaloge 
1. xxiii. Wks. 153 If a maide be suffred to ronne on the 
brydle, or be cup shotten, or wax to prowde, 1603 FLoR1o 
Montaigne 11. xiii. (1632) 624 Store of wine had made his 
companions cuppe-sbotten. a@ 1693 Uroquuart Xadelais 1. 
XXXvili, 318 Cupshotten and swilling fool. 

+ Cupstantial, a. xonce-wid. A humorous 
perversion of szdstantial, intended to suggest 
-drunken’: cf, Cup sé, 10, 

1583 StupBes Anat, Abus, u. (1882) 65 These be cupstan- 
tiall reasons and well seasoned arguments. 

Cupula: see CuPULE, CUPOLA. 

Cupular (ki#-pisan), a. [f. L. cvipedat+-an. Cf. 
TV. cupulatre (1798 in Bulliard Dict. de Botan.).] 

1. Bot. Shaped like a czpule. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 8o Ilicinex 
cupular. 
cupular. 

2. Cupular cautery, a cup-shaped cautcry, for- 
merly uscd for destroying portions of the skin of 
the head in epilepsy and other diseases’ (Syd. Soc. 
USE, 

Cupulate kid pit), @. ot. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE.] Shaped like a cupule; furnished with or 
bearing a cupule. 

1835 Linney /utrod. Bot. (1848 1. 163 In figure they are 
+. occasionally cupulate. 1857 Berketey Cryptog. Bot. 
§ 301 The change froin the cupulate to the clavate form. 

Cupule (ki#pivl). fad. L. c#pula, dim. of 
cupa cask, tub, (later) cup; cf. F. cupuie (1798 

3ulliard Dict, de Botan.). In botany the L. form 
Cu'pula is also used.) 

1. Sot. A cup-shaped involucre consisting of 
bracts cohering by their bases, as in the oak, beech, 
and hazel. Also, a cup-like receptacle found in 
such fungi as Peztza. 

1830 Lixpiey Vat. Syst. Bot. 248 An external additional 
envelope called the cupula. 1845 — Sch. Bot. vii. (1858) 117 

he cupule .. in common language, is called Ausk in the 
Filbert, Chesnut, and Beech, and cup in the Oak. 1859 
Toop Cyc, Auat. V. 228/2 The receptacles or cupules in 
which theese are produced, 

2. Zool. \ small cup-shaped organ, as the sucking- 
disc of the cuttle-fish and of certain aquatic bectles. 


1826 Kirny & Sp. Lutomol, (1828) IV. 179 Caps or cupules 
surmounted by a tendon. 


: -- funicle often 
{bid, 83 Calyx of the male campanulate, female 
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3. A small cup-shaped depression on a surface. 

1883 H. A. Newton in Excycl. Brit, XVI. 112 (Meteors) 
The surfaces very often have small cup-like cavities, some- 
times severa] inches in diameter, sometimes like deep 
imprints in a plastic mass made by the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes still smaller. These ‘cupules’.. may 
regarded as a characteristic of meteorites..The air pressed 
hard against it burns it unequally, forming cupules over its 


surface. 
Cupuliferous (ki#pizli-féres), a. Lot. [f. L. 


cipula CUPULE + -FEROUS.] Bearing a cupule or 
cupules; belonging to the N.O. Czpulifere, in- 
cluding the oak, beech, hazel, etc. 

1847 in CrRaic. 

Cupuliform (ki#pizlifgfim), 2. Bor. 
prec.+-FORM.] Shaped like a cupule. 

In mod. Dicts. 

Cupulo, obs. form of CuPpoLa. 

Cupyde, obs. bad form of CuBiT. 

Cur (ki1). Forms: (3 kur-dogge), 4-6 kurre, 
4-7 curre, 7-8 curr, 5~ cur. [ME czrre corre- 
sponds to MDu. corre ‘canis villaticus, domesticus’ 
(Kilian), Sw. and Norw. (widely-spread) dial. 
hurre, korre ‘dog’, etc. The latter is generally 
associated with the onomatopceic verb ON. kurra 
to murmur, grumble, Sw. £zrra to grumble, rum- 
ble, snarl, Da. £urre to coo, Ger. obs. and dial. 
hurren to growl, grumble, murmur, coo, cf. gzrren 
to coo, MHG. gvivrex to bray as an ass. The 
primary sense appears thus to have been ‘ growling 
or snarling beast’, But no corresponding verb 
appears in Eng., so that ME. durre was prob. 
introduced from some continental source. The 
combination u7-dogge is met with considerably 
carlier than the simple £z7re, curv, Senses 2 and 3 
are possibly independent echoic formations.] 

1. A dog : now always depreciative or contempt- 
uous; a worthless, low-bred, or snappish dog. 
Formerly (and still sometimes dialectally) applied 
without depreciation, esf. to a watch-dog or 
shepherd’s dog. 

@ 1225 [see Cur-poGinc}]. ¢ 1385 Cuaccer L.G.1V. Prol. 396 
The lyoun .. Hym deynyth nat to wreke hym on a flye, As 
coth a curre or ellis a-nothir beste, c1400 Destr. Troy 1972 
Brittonet pi body into bare qwarters, And caste vnto curres 
ascarentoete. 1486 Bk, St, Albans F vj b, A Cowardnes 
of curris. 1579 SpenseR Sheph. Cal. Sept. 182 Neuer had 
shepheard so kene akurre. 1§98 Manwoop Forest Lawes 
xvi. §6 (1615) 112 b, The Mastiues, and such like curres, that 
are of the Mastiue kinde. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 
u. v. (Arb.) 30 Dunghill dogges, trindle tailes, prick-eard 
curres. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat, 13 Vhe most Staunch and 
best Hunting Hounds; (all babling and flying Curs being 
left at home). 1697 Drypen }ixg, Georg. 1, 536 The 
Shepherd last appears, And with him. .his trusty Cur. 1710 
Puinies Pastorals iv. 119 Then send our Curs to gather up 
the Sheep. 1712 ArBUTHNot Yohkn Bulli. App.i, I am 
hunted away..by every barking cur about the house. 1837 
W. Irvixc Capt. Bouneville 11. 208 These dogs .. were of 
more use than the beggarly curs of cities. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss., Cur, a good, sharp watchdog. The word does not 
refer, in the least, to low breeding. 

b. fig. As a term of contempt: a surly, ill-bred, 
low, or cowardly fellow. 

xsg0 Suaxs. J/ids. N. in. ii. 65 Out dog, out cur, thou 
driu'st me past the bounds of maidens patience. 1607 
Cor. 1, 1. 172 What would you have, you Curres, That like 
nor Peace, nor Warre? 1711 Appison Sfect. No. 57 P 3, 
I have heard her, in her Wrath, call a substantial Trades- 
mana Lousy Cur. 1870 Bryant /éiad I. vi. 263 That I may 
drive away These curs, brought hither by an evil fate. 

ce. Comb. Cur-dog in prec. senses. 

So cur-bitch, fox, -tyke ; + cur-fish, the Dog-fish. 
Also cur-like adj. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 200 pes dogge of helle. .pe fule kur dogge. 
c 1450 Voc, in Wr.-Wilcker 562/23 Agerarius, a curdogge. 
1494 Fasyan Chron. vu. ccxxxi. 263 A mastife or great curre 
dogge. 1§91 Spenser A/. Hubberd 294 This Curdog..will 
serne, my sheepe to gather. 1617 FLetcHER Wad Lower 
ui. i, Coward go with thy caitiff soul, thou cur-dog!_1727 
Hatt in Phil. Trans. XX XV. 309 We got three Curr- Dogs. 
1859 W, Cortins Q. of Hearts (1875) 24 One of the largest 
and ugliest cur-dogs in England barking at her heels. 

1611 Corcr., Afastine, a Mastiue, or Curre bitch. 1663 
Eart or Lauperpate in LZ. Pafers I. 175, I care not three 
skips of a Curre tyke what can be said or done against me. 
1706 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Currish, curr-like, doggish, 
churlish. 1774 Go.psm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 332 The 
greyhound fox .. The mastiff fox... The cur fox is the least 
and most common. 

+2, A fish: the Elleck or Red Gurnard, 7rigla 
cuculus. 

1s89 Riper £ug.-Lat. Dict. (1617) Eeviij, Fishes. A 
curre fish, Czcwdus. 1598 F1.or10, Cafo..a fish called a cur, 
RY gull, a bulhead, ora millers thumbe. 1661 Lovett Aisé. 
Anim, & Min. 194 Curre is a sweet fish, but not the best, it 
hath much flesh, white, hard and dry, 1753 in CHAMBERS 
Cycl. Supp. 

3. A species of duck: the Golden-eye, Clangula 
glaucion. dial. 

621-51 Burton Anat, Med. 1, ii. 1. i. 67 Teals, Curs, 
Sheldrakes..that come hither in winter. 1841 J. T. Hew- 
uurt Parisk Clerk III. 8 Ilarry drew his attention to 
a solitary cur—a species of duck more easily approachable 
than the others. 1885 Swainson Prov. iVames Birds 161 
Golden-eye..Curre. From the bird's croaking cry. 

Cur, obs. f. Curse; var. of Curne. 
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CURARIZE. 


Curability (kiferabiliti). [f Curasie: cf. 
mod.F. cuvabzlité.] The quality of being curable. 

1807-26 S. Coorer First Lines Surg, (ed. 5) 222 The 
curability of every kind of ulcer. 1861 F. H. Ramapce 
(4étde), Vhe Curability of Consumption. 

Curable (kiterib’l), a2. [ad. L. carabilis, f. 
ciirare to cure: perh. through F, czvadle (14th c. 
in Littré).] 

1. Capable of being cured; fig. amendable, re- 
mediable. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vu. \viii. (1495) 272 In xI 
dayes it is curable. c1q00 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 185 Ulcera 
. summe ben curable & summe ben incurable. ¢ 1460 Play 
Sacram. 31 He can telle yf yow be curable. 1s92 W 
Perkins Cases Consc. (1619) 159 Enemies of God and his 
truth, are also of two sorts, either Curable or Incurable. 
1709 STEELE Tatler No. 107 P 2 Evils are much more 
curable in their Beginnings. 1822 Hazutr Tadéle-t., Spir. 
Partizanship, Of that they are curable like any occasional 
disorder, 

+ 2. Disposed to cure; able to cure. Ods. 

1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 315/3 My brother Fyre be thow 
to me in this houre debonayre and curable. 1584 Wuet- 
STONE JJirror Ep. A iij b, A Physition. . may applie acurable 
Medicine for a hidden Disease. 1615 G. Sanpys Trav. 111. 
174 (D.) The water .. retaining a curable vertue against all 
diseases. " 

Hence + Cu'rableness, curability. 

a1691 Boyre Ids. II. 110(R.) The arguments .. for tbe 
curableness of all diseases, are not very cogent. 1727 in 
Bairey vol. II, 

|| Curacao, curagoa (kitierasdu:). [The name 
of an island (a Dutch dependency) in the Carib- 
bean sea, near the coast of Venezuela. Czvagao is 
the Spanish (and so Dutch and French) spelling ; 
Curagoa a very frequent mis-spelling in English.] 
A liqueur consisting of spirits flavoured with the 
peel of bitter oranges, and sweetened. 

So called either because first received from the island of 
Curagao, or because Curacao oranges were used in Its pre~ 
paration. . 

[x80 R. J. Tuornton Family Herbal 658 Tbe unripe 
fruit dried, are called Curacoaoranges.] 1813 Moore Post- 
bag (L.), And it pleased me to think at a house that you 
know Were such good mutton cutlets and strong curagoa, 
1848 THacxeray Van. Fair xi, She took curacao with her 
coffee. 

Curacao bird: see Curassow. 

Curacy (kiierisi). [f. Curate: see -acy.] 

1. The office or position of a curate; the benefice 
of a perpetual curate. 

1682 Pripeaux Lett, (Camden) 130 A very good curacy of 
y® college, at Tring in Buckinghamshire .. becomeing void. 
1719 Swirt To Young Clergyman, If they be very fortunate 
{they] arrive in time toa curacyin town. 1836 Penny Cyc. 
VI. 487/12 The living is a perpetual curacy. 1872 E, Peacock 
Mabel Heron 1, iv. 66 He had beld a curacy inYorkshire, 

+2. The office of a curator or guardian, curator- 
ship. Obs. rave—'. 

21734 Nortu Exam. 11. iv. § 57 (1740! 260 The republican 
Party concluded such Issue must come to the Crown young, 
and then they had a Game de integro, by Way of Curacy 
and Protectorship. 

Curag\e, obs. form of CouRAGE. 

Curaige, -agie, obs. forms of CULRAGE. 

Curaiows, Curale, Curan, obs. ff. CouRAGE- 
ous, CORAL, CURRANT. 

|| Curare (kivra-rz). Also eurara, -ri. [A cor- 
ruption of the native name (wzra:lz or wzra:rz) also 
written wourall, woorart, ourali, ourari, wourara, 
etc., in the lang. of the Macusi Indians of Guiana, 
a Carib dialect. The consonant of the last syllable 
varies between / and. In F. curvarve. (The initial 
¢ is said to represent a click or catch in the native 
pronunciation.) See OuRALI, WoURALI] 

A blackish-brown resinous bitter substance, ob- 
tained as an extract from Strychuos toxtfera, and 
other plants of tropical South Anmierica; used by 
the Indians to poison their arrows. 

When introduced into the blood it acts as a powerful 
poison, arresting the action of the motor nerves; used 
largely in physiological experiments. ae. 

1777 Ropertson Hist, Amer. wv. (1778) 1. 328 A poison in 
which they dip the arrows employed in hunting .. the chief 
ingredient in which is the juice extracted from the root of 
the curare, a species ofwithe. 1836 Maccittivray tr. //2s0- 
boldt’s Trav. xix. 274 The curare .. like the venom of ser- 
pents .. only acts when introduced directly into the blood, 
1875 H.C. Woop Therap. (1879) 186 Animals quieted by 
curari. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 793 A moral curare.. 
paralysing will and emotion. 

Curarine (kitierarain). Chem.  [f. prec. + 
-INE; cf, F. corarine.] A bitter poisonous alka- 
loid, C,) H,; N, obtained from curare. ’ 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. 1. 186 The physiological 
action of curarine appears to be the same as that of curara. 
1869 Roscor £leim. Chent. 431. 

Curarize (kitieraraiz), v. [f. CURAR-E + -IZE.] 
‘Yo administer curare to (an animal), esd. in a phy- 
siological experiment, in order to destroy the motor 
functions of the nervous system. Hence Curarized 
ppl. a., Curariza‘tion. j ’ 

1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 185 Curarized animals 
poisoned by hydrocyanic acid. /éid. 201 Prevented by 
curarization and artificial respiration, 1892 Pad Mal/G. 
22 Oct. 2/1 A medical man had told her that the animals 
would be curarized in such experiments. 
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Curas(e, -rasse, -raseer, -Sheer, obs. ff. 
CUIRASS, -IER. 


Curassow (‘kiii-risdu). Forms: 7 corroson, 
-so, -reso, 8 curasso, -racoa, 5-9 curassao, 9 
-sow. [A phonetic spelling of the name of the 
island Curvagao (krasau:).] Onc of a family of 
gallinaceous birds found in Central and Sonth 
America ; they have a general resemblance to the 
turkey, and several spectes are domesticated. 

The most common species, to which the name corresou or 
Curagao-bird was originally applied, is the Crested Curassow, 
Cra.xv alector, of a greenish-black colour with a white crest} 
the Galeated Curassow or Cushew-bird, Pau.vis galeata, has 
a large bony protuberance on the upper part of the bill. 

1685 L. Warer Joy. (1729) 334 The Corrosou is a large 
black land-bird, heavy and big as a turkey-hen. 1699 
Damptex Joy. TI. 1. 67 The Correso..‘Vhe Cock has 
a Crown of black Feathers on his Head, and appears very 
stately. 1837 Penuy Cycl. VII. 129/2. 1847 CanveNTER 
Zool. § 430 The Crested Curassow is one of the most com- 
mon Birds of Guiana. 1852 Tu. Ross //unboldts Trav. 1. 
pe 162 The cries of the Curassao. .and other gallinaceous 

irds. 

attrib. 1756 P. BrowNeE Famaica (1779) 470The Curacoa 
Bird. 1863 Bates Nat. Antazon ix. (1864) 262 We were 
amused at the excessive..tameness of a fine Mutum or 
Curassow turkey. 

Curat, -e, obs. forms of Cvirass. 

Curatage (kilieretédz).  [f. Curate +-acE.] 

+1. The office of a curator or gnardian ; provision 
of curators or guardians, Odés. 

1759 State Papers in Ann. Reg. 255/2 The appointment 
of the tutelage and curatage for the King, during his 
minority. 

2. Sometimes applied to the house or residence 
provided for a curate. [After vicarage] 

1879 Standard 31 July (Births, At The Curatage, Did- 
denden, Staplehurst, Kent. 1893 Crocxrorp Clerical 
Directory Pref. 13 A very few clergymen date their letters 
from ‘The Curatage’..It can only be in very exceptional 
cases that the house inhabited by a Curate can have the 
very slightest claim for any sort of name..analogous to 
that of a vicarage or rectory; and even then it may be 
questicned whether. .it should not be ‘ Parsonage’. 

Curate (kiiier-t). Also 4-8 curat, 4-5 curet(t, 
6 ecurrat, curatte. fad. med.L. csrdtus, in It. 
curalo, F. curé (azth c. in Littré), The med.L. 
and It. are originally adjs. ‘of, belonging to, or 
having a cure or charge’, whence as sb. ‘ one who 
has a cure or ecclesiastical charge ’.] 

1. One entrusted with the cure of souls; a spiri- 
tual pastor. ta. ge. Any ecclesiastic (including 
a bishop, etc.) who has the spiritual charge of a body 
of lavmen. +b. A clergyman who has the spiritual 
charge of a parish (or parochial district) ; the par- 
son of a parish. 

(Now only as an archaism or etymological use.) 

¢131340 Hamrote Prose Tr. (1866) 24 The thride liffe .. 
longith to men of holi-chirch, as to prelates and to ober 
Curatis, the which"han cure and souerante ouer othir men 
forto teche and reule hem. c¢ 1350 in Horstmann A /teug. 
Leg. (1881) 51 Saint Peter .. was chosen pape of Rome And 
chief curate of Cristendome. ¢ 1382 Wycur Se/, HAs. HI. 
518 Not oonly simple prestis and curatis but also sovereyne 
curatis as bisshopis. a@ 1483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 49 Also this Deane is curate and confessour of all this 
houshold. 1493 in Wadley Bristol Iris (1886) 171 (Will of 
layman), To my Curate, vicar of the saide Church, iiij 
mesures of wode. 1531 Dial. ou Laws Eug. lv. (1638)175 
Variance began to rise betweene Curats and their Tacikh. 
loners. 1545 Primer [feu. VIF, Litaxy, Send down upon 
our bishops and curates .. the healthful spirit of thy grace. 
1634 Canne Necess. Separ.1849) 32 Whosoever taketh upon 
him .. to be a curate of souls, parson, bishop, or what other 
spiritual pastor soever. 1727 Swirt Modest Proposal, Vo.. 
pay tithes against their conscience to an episcopal curate. 
1886 Guardian 3 Mar. 321/3 As a preacher, or parochial 
organizer, or a curate of souls. 1886 Church O. Rev. XX11. 
298 In immediate subordination..to the chief curate of the 
parish, or to the bishop only. c 

e. Sc. //tsi, Applied to the episcopal incum- 
bents of the Scottish parishes from 1662 to 1688. 

1706 A. Sinetps £ug. Church Coimmniuen, Pref. 3 Others 
could not join in hearing the Curates. 1855 Macau1ay 
Hist. Eng. WN. 251 About two hundred curates—so the 
episcopal priests were called—were expelled. 2 

d. Applied to parish-priests abroad; a French 
curé, Italian curato, Spanish cura, etc. 

¢ 1650 Bratuwait Barnabees Frul. un. (1818) 141 Thence 
to Gastile .. I drunk stingo With a butcher and Domingo 
Th’ Curat. 1924 De For A/em. Cavalicr (1840) 6 In our 
journey to Paris {we met] an old priest. .near a little village 
whereof he was curate. 1801 J/ed. Yrn/. V. 351 In the 
neighbourhood of Vienna. .in the village Brunnam Gebizg : 
the respectable curate of that parish, etc. 

2. A clergyman cngaged for a stipend or salary, 
and licensed by the bishop of the diocese to perform 
ministerial duties in the parish as a deputy or 
assistant of the incumbent; an assistant to a parish 
priest. 

This use of the word is peculiar tothe Church of England 
and to the R. C. Church in Ireland, where assistants to 
the parish priests are also so called. It appears to have 
originated in the application of the name curate to the 
clergyman ¢u actualcharge of a parish of which the benefice 
was held by a non-resident clergyman, the head of a college, 
cte., and to have been thence extended to the deputy of an 
aged and infirm incumbent, and so gradually to any deputy 
or assistant of the beneficed clergyman, more fully deseribed 
as a stifendiary or assistant curate, Yhis is now the 
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ordinary popular application of curate. A clergyman ap- 
pointed by the bishop to take charge of a parish or chapclry 
during the incapacity or suspension of the incumbent is 
called a Curate-in-charge, ‘Yhe incumbent of the chapel 
or church of an ecclesiastical district, forming part of an 
ancient parish, appointed by the patron and licensed by the 
bishop is a Jerfetual curate; these now rank as vicars. 

1557 Jndenture of Advowsou of Garsington, And that 
also the said president [of Trinity Coll., Oxf.] being parson 
of the said Rectorie [of Garsington) shall likewise for euer 
at his own proper charge fynde one sufficient Catholike and 
hable Curat to serve in the said Rectorye and parishe 
churche, 1587 etet. in Fuller Ch. //ist. 1x. vii. §1 No 
Non-resident having already a license or Faculty may enjo 
it, unless he depute an able Curate, that may weekly preac 4 
and catechize. 1597 Hooker £ec/. Pol. v. xxx. §2 When 
a Minister doth scrue as a stipendarie Curate. 1614 T. 
Avams Devil's Banguet 322 Let vs not take and keepe 
liuings of an handed, or two hundred pound a yeare, and 
allow a poore Cnrate (to supply the voluntary negligence of 
our non-residence) eight, or..ten pounds yeercly. 1709 
Strece & Swirt Zatler No.7 ps5 Our Vicar.. when liu 
Curate. .preaches in the Afternoon ,. sleeps sotting in the 
Desk on a Hissock. 19796 Jéull Advertiser 24 Sept. 3/2 A 
clergyman has for several years officiated as assistant curate 
at a chapel of ease. 1844 J.T. Hewrett Parsous & W. 
xi, The poor perpetual-curate, or sub-vicar. 1883 G. Lioyp 
£66 & low 1. 24 Some over-worked curate or sister of 
mercy. 1892 Bromrienp J/tst. feyford 51 These thirce 
acolytes in succession were curates-in-charge of the parish. 

-++3. One who has a charge; a curator, over- 
seer. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 271/3 What reward yelded the 
tyrauntes to their curate. 1621 Motte Camerar. £12. 
Lior. wi. 197 He caused them [soldiers] all to be hang’d on 
a tree hard by the castle, and their curat higher than all 
the rest. 1660 Hexuam, //eyin-racdt, the Curates or Over- 
seers of Bancks and Dikes, that the Sea or Water-flouds 
breakes not in. 

4. allrib. (in quot. fig.) 

Free CLEVELAND Pocurs 10 But left the Sun her curate 
ight. ° 

Ifence (chiefly xonce-wids.) Cu‘ratess, the wife of 
acurate. Cura‘tial a., having the position of a 
curate. Cura‘tic, -ical @., of or pertaining to 
aecurate. Curatize v.,to actasa curate. Cu'rato- 
cult, Curato‘latry, worship of a curate or curttcs. 

1861 Trottore Barchester T. xxi. (D.) A very lowly 
curate I might perhaps essay to rule; but a curatess would 
be sure to get the better of me. 1889 G. M. Fexn Curve of 
Souls 48 What a charming little curatess she would make ! 
1886 Church Rev. g Apr. 180, I now offer to.. your curatial 
readers..Dr. Hayman’s table. 1882 Graphic 4 Feb. 98 If 
the curatic period were merely a brief apprenticeship. 1877 
Lapy Woop Sheen's Foreman 1, 239 ‘'The tithe pig’s tail’ 
had never tickled his curatical nose. 1801 C. K. Suarpe 
Lett. (1888) I. 103 Her spouse is in the church, and at 
present curatizing. 1871 Zemple Bar Mag. Nov. 541 
Curatolatry is a light sporadic disorder which spreads a 
little at certain seasons. 

Curatel (kiteratel). Roman Law, [ad. med. 
L. cuirdtéla, f. ctirdlus, cirdlor: cf. tiléla. In F. 
curatelle, Ger. kuralel.) The position of being 
under the guardianship of a curator. 

1875 Poste Gaius 1. Comm. (ed. 2) 119 Wardship and 
curatel are only incapacities of disposition, 

+Curateship. Os. [f Curate +-suip.] 

1. The office or position of a curate; a curacy. 

1598 Frorio, Prexa, a vicarage, a curatship, a parsonage. 
1603 Const. § Canons Eccl. § 33 Except..be be..admitted 
..to some Benefice or Curateship. 1684 tr. «lerippa's 
lau. Artes \xiv. 209 He bath..two Benefices, one Curate- 
ship of twenty Crowns, another Priory of forty. 1861 
Pexry Hist. Ch, Eng. 1. xv. 576 In Lincolnshire. .there are 
many miserably poor vicarages and curateships. 

2. The personality of a curate. sorzce-z2se. 

317.. Swirt Poeus, Parsou’s Case, Should fortune shift 
the scene, And make thy curateship a dean. 

3. Curatorship. 

1865 Lorenz tr. Vau der Aeessel’s Sel. Theses cecerni, 
po and others who are under guardianship or curute- 
ship. 

+ Cura‘ting. Obs. In curaling-books, shelf-lists 
of books in the Bodleian Library, nsed by its 
Curators to verify the contents of the shelves. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 8 Nov. 1. 68 ‘The Curating Bocks. 
rgiz /érd. II. 304 Nor can I find by tbe Curating Book 
yt there ever was. 

+Cura‘tion. Ots. In 4-5 -cioun e, -cyoun. 
4-6 -cion, -cyon. [ME., a. OF. ezracton, ad. 
L. ciralou-ent, n. of action f. ciirdre to CURE.] 

1. ‘he action of curing; healing, cure. 

131374 Cuaucer Troylus 1.735 Pat of pi wo is no cura- 
cioun. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 303 1 In medycynal cura- 
cion and helynge. 1543 TraneRon Itgo's Chirurg. 1. iv. 
21 In the curation of a choleryke Aposteme, 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. us. iti. 74 Whe method also of curativn 
lately delivered by Daniel Beckherus. 1677 Gace (r?. 
Gentiles 11. 1. 143 The curation of the soul from its sin. 

2. Curatorship. guardianship. 

1 C. Lee in G. Colmau’s Posth. Lett. (1820) 94 ‘That 
.- I shoud have saddled you with the curation of my affairs. 
1774 Br. Haturax Aual, Kom, Law (1795) 18 History of 
Curation from its beginning. 

Curative (kiterativ), 2. (56... [a. FP. curanys, 
-ive (15th ©, f. L. céra/-, ppl. stem of citrdre to 
CURE: see -IVE.] 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to the curing of disease or 
the healing of wounds. 

1533 Exvot Cast. //elthe (1541 60b, The part curatiuc, 
whiche treateth of healynge of sycknes. 1541 R. Coriasi 
Galyen’s Tevap. 2 H itj, Alway the curatyfe indicaciors 
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are correspondent to y* nuinbre of y* affections and 
dyseases. 1691 SALMON Syx. Aled. 11. xiil. 349 The Curative 
part of Medicine. 1800 Aled. Jrul. V1. 395 ‘Those who 
heave practised the Curative Art in that City. 1878 €. 
Stanrorp Syd. Christ viii. 206 Christ's curative miracles, 
2. Maving the tendency or power to cure disease ; 


plomoting cure. 

1644 Butwer Chirol. 147 The conveyance and application 
of that curative vertue. rjoqg fF. Futnex Med. Gyn. 
(1713) 4 Consideration of it only as it may prove Curative, 
not as Palliative. 1865 Lavinestonn Zambesi ii. 60 This 
sleeping i> curative of what may be incipient sunstroke, 
1881 J. Simon in Nature No. 616. 370 Curative medicine. 

b. fg. Remedial, corrective. 

1661 Origen‘s Ofiu. in Phenix 1721 1. 82 All Punishnient 
is curative, 1686 [oxxrek Cruci/. Jesus xix. 542 All 
afflictions and judgments of this life are curative. 1880 
C. H. Peaxson in Victorian Kev. 2 Feb. 538 Men .. 
ask whether the plébiscite is to be curative or preventive. 

II. as sé. A remedial medicine or agent. 

Ilence Cu'ratively a/v.; Curativeness. 

1862 in Pall Mall G.1 Jan. (1865) 4/2 It has shown itself 
to be curatively deterrent and reformatory. 1875 Contemp. 
Rev. XXV. 303 An element of genuine curaliveness. 1879 
M. Axnotp /rish Cathol, Mixed Eys. 115 Conscious not of 
their vain disfigurements of the Christian religion, but of 
ils genuine Curativeness. 

Curator (kinrél-to1, kinerdtor. Forms: 4 
curatour, 5 couratour, curature, § 6 -oure, 6 
curator, [Partly a. Al. caratour = ¥. -aleur 
(13th c. in Godefroy Supp.), ad. 1. cvralor, -Grem, 
overseer, gtiardian, agent-n. f. cttrare (sce CURE) ; 
partly directly from Latin. ‘he former derivation 
gave the pronunciation cerafor in senses 1 and 2 ; 
the latter gave cura‘tor.] One who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing. 

I. Senses derived through AF. curatour. 

1. One appointed as guardian of the affairs of 
a person legally unfit to conduct them himself, as 
a minor, lunatic, etc.; uscd in Roman sai, csp. 
for the guardian of a minor after the age of tutel- 
age; hence a current terin in Scolchk Law. 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle wv. xxxvill. (1859) 64 They leden 
the kynge at theyr owne lust, ryght as tutours, and coura- 
tours. 1463 Adberdcen Burgh Kec. 12 July Jam. Suppl.), 
Henry of Culan .. of lauchful aige, out of tutoury and has 
chosine til his curatfourJis to gowerne him. 1585 Sc. Avé 
Mary (1597) § 35 Quhen onie Minor passis the 3e1res of his 
Tutorie, and desins Curatoures. 1590 Swinutrne /csta- 
ments 102b, When he is of the age of 14. yeeres. .the 
minor maie then..choose a curator, either the same peron 
that was tutor or some other. @ 1649 Drumm. or Hawin. 
Mist. Jas. V, Wks. (1713) 86 A quarrel .. arising between 
the curators of the laird of Langton, and one of his uncles. 
1651 Hosses Leviath. 1. xvi. 82 Mad-men that have no use 
of Reason, may be Personated by Guardians, or Curators. 
1753 W. Stewart in Scofs Muy. Mar. 132/2 He is tutor 
and curator..to several orphans. 1848 Wuaxton Law 
Lex. 281/2 In England, the guardian performs the offices 
both of a tutor and a curator, under the Roman law. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 12 Nov. 6/1 The Dukes of Fife and West- 
minster as curators for the Duke of Sutherland's younger 
sons, oppose the petition. 

+ 2. One who has the curc of souls; = CURATE 1. 

1362 Lanct. ?. P/. A, 1. 169 Curatours pat schulden kepe 
hem clene of heore bodies Pei beop cumbred in care. 1377 
Ibid, B. xx. 279 For persones and parish prestes pat shulde 
es peple shryue, Ben curatoures called to knowe and to 

ele, Alle pat ben her parissbiens. c1qz5 Wyntots Cron. 
vu. vi. 29 He wald ..Mak for pis man swa gret prayere, As 
if he had bene his curature. ¢14go Myc rt Wherefore 
pou preste curatoure, 5¢f puu plese thy sauyoure, 

II. Modern senses, from L. cerasor. 

3. geuw. A person who has charge; a manager, 
overseer, steward. 

3632 Litncow Trav. 1x, (1682) 364 The Oven producing 
at one time three or four hundred living Chickens for the 
Hatcher or Curator, is only Recompenced according to the 
living numbers. 1691 ‘TP. H[ave] Acc. Vew Jaiecat. 34 
They who. are by the Crown made. Curators of the Health 
and Safety of its lig a 19785 Gentl. Mag. XXV. 495 ‘Vhe 
crthography might be in some measure altered by the 
curator of the impression. 1862 Ruskin WJuuera /. 1880) 
29 The real state of men of property being, too cenmmonly, 
that of curators, not possessors, of wealth. ; i 

4. spec. in Cuiversities. @. In some forcign uni- 
versities : A member of a board ,or an individual 
official) having the general superintendence of the 
whole university, and the power to select or 
nominate professors. b. In the University of Ox- 
ford : A member of one of the committees or boards 
having the charge of various portions of University 
propesty, as the Curators of the University Chest, 
of the Bodleian Library, etc. So at Durham. 
ce. In the Scottish Universities: A member of 
the body charged with the clection of a number ol 


the professors. 

a. 1691 Woop 12h. O.von. 1. 4 The curators of that Uni- 
versity [Leyden] gave him an yearly stspend. 1927-51 
Crampers Cyc sv., The curators are chosen by the states 
cf each province : the university of Leyden has three; the 
burghermasters of the city have a fourth, 1834 Six W. 
Hasiitos Dis uss. 358 The curator [at Pia} was charged 
with the general superintendence of student and pr fessor ; 
and whatever directly or indire tly concerned the wel- 
being of the University, was within his sphere. 1840 
Fenny Cyl. XVI. 3272/1 An excellent system of public 
education .was introduced by the university of Vilna under 
the superintendence of its curator I'nn’¢ Adam Crartory shi. 

b. 1693 U.cford icf un. rx Neat the Curators [of the 
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Theatre] must take care No breach of Peace be suffer'd 
there. 1710 in H. Bedford 2nd. Ch. Eng. 172 The Cura- 
tors in their Annual Visitation of the Library. 1893 Oxford 
Unie. Cal. Curators of the Bodleian Library ..Curators of 
the Indian Institute..Curators of the Park, etc. 

c. 1858 Universities of Scotl. Act(21-2 Vict. c. 83 § 13) The 
Right of Nomination or Presentation to the Office of Princi- 
pal and to all Professorships in the University of Edinburgh 
..exercised by the Town Council of Edinburgh .. shall be 
transferred. .to..Seven Curators. 

5. The officer in charge of a museum, gallery of 
art, library, or the like ; a keeper, custodian. 

In many cases the official title of the chief keeper. 

1661 Evetyn Diary 19 July, In which [diving-hell] our 
curator continued half an hour under water. 1667 P/é?. 
Tras. 11. 486 The Curator of the Royal Society. 1767 
Henter /bid. LVIII. 42 The Curators of the British 
Muszum. 1837 Lockuart Scofé vii, In June 1795 he was 
appointed one of the Curators of the Advocate’s library. 
1889 Whitaker's Almanack 160 Museum of Practical 
Geology..Curator, Registrar and Librarian. . 

6. A designation of public officers of various 
kinds under the Roman Empire. 

1728 H. Hersert tr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist. W1. 16 Callidius 
Gratianus who was Curator in the year 314. 1841 W. 
SearoinG Jtaly § Jt, Ist. I. 103 The city was..divided into 
fourteen regions, each of which had two police superin- 
tendents, called Curators. 

Curatorial ‘kiteratoerial), a. [f L. carator7- 
us £. cuirdlor-em curator) +-AL.} Of or pertaining 
to a curator. 

1754 Erskine Princ. Sc. Laz (1809) 65 They may authenti- 
cate tutorial and curatcrial inventories. 1834 Sir W. 
Hamttton Discuss. (1852) 362 On the curatorial system like- 
wise was established the excellence of the classical schools of 
Holland. @ 1854 E. Forses in Wilson & Geikie Je. xi. 353 
My revenues, professorial and curatorial, being as yet small. 

Curatorship ‘kiureitoifip). [f Curator + 
-sHIp.] The office or position of a curator. 

1590 SwinBuRNE Testaments 246 If the names be arti- 
ficiall, not naturall, as to use proctorship, for curatorship. 
1726 AyLiFFE Pareryon 186 They..are exempted .. from 
Guardianships, Curatorships and the like. 1861 Witson & 
Geixit Mew. F&. Forbes xi. 351 His acceptance of the 
Curatorship of the Zoological Society. 

Curatory (kiteratari), sd. ad. L. ctiratoria 
guardianship, f. cvrator : see above.] 

1. The office or charge of a curator; curatorship ; 
chiefly in Roman and Sc. Laz. 

1560 Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. 11621) 46 That the Rector.. 
be exempted from .. any other charge..such as tutorie, 
curatorie, executorie, and the like. 1672. Sc. Acts Chas. 11, 
c. 2 Giftes of Tutory or Curatory. 1862 Datzer His¢. 
Edin. Univ. 1.243, My curatory of the library distracts me. 
1880 MUIRHEAD Gaius 1. § 142 Some are under tutory or 
curatory, and others under neither of those guardianships. 

2. A college of curators in a foreign university. 

1834 Str W. Hamitton Discuss, (1852) 360 The most illus- 
trious scholars in the curatory [of Leyden}. 

Cu'ratory, 2. [ad. L. ciratort-us, f. cairator ; 
in mod. usc referred to ci#rare, citrat- to CURE.] 
Of or pertaining to curing or healing ; curative. 

1644 Butwer C//froé. 148 The curetorie miracles .. The 
exorcists -. used this curatorie adjunct. 1681 tr. 14 r2/7s’ 
Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Therapeutick, the curatory art 
of medicine. 1854 Blackww. Jag. LX XVI. 309 The ordi- 
nary curatory process. 

Curatrix (kiurettriks). [L. caratrix, fem. of 
curator guardian, etc., in F. czratrice. Cudworth 
uses it in a sense taken from the medical sense of 
curare to CURE.] 

+1. A female healer or curer. Obs. nonce-wd. 

1678 CupwortH /xfell. Syst. 167 That Nature of Hippo- 
crates, that is the Curatrix of Diseases. 

2. A female curator or guardian. 

1846 in Worcester; whence in later Dicts. 

Curats, obs. form of Currass. 

+ Curature. Ols.—! {a. OF. czrature, or ad. 
L. ctrdtira ‘f. ciirare: see CURE v.).) =CuRaTor- 
HITE 

1605 Raceicn [nirod. Hist Eng, 1693) 31 Philip.. King 
of France, was a Child .. and .. was under the Curature of 

jaudovin Karl of Flanders. 1730-6 Baivey (folio), Cusa- 
ture, care in ordering or managing any thing. 

Curature, obs. form of CuraTor. 

Curb (kaib), sé. Forms: 53-7 corbe, curbe, 
6-7 courbe, 7 courb, corb, kurbe, 7- curb 
‘dial. 6 7 erubb/e, g crub); also B. (chiefly in 
senses 8-13) 7 kerbe, 7-9 kirb, g kerb. See 
also Crus. [The senses here placed all derive 
ultimately from F. courbe adj. (= Pr. corb, Sp., Pg., 
[t. curvo):—L. curvus bent, crooked, or from F. 
courber:—L. curvare: see Curs vl But their 
immediate etymological history presents differences, 
and ranches I and II might be treated as distinct 
words. Branch I appears only in Eng., and scems 
to be a derivative from Curs v.|, in the sense ‘ that 
which ers or bends the horse’s neck’; it seems 
to be the sunrce of Cure v.2, under the influence 
of which again some of the senses under Branch III 
have ariscn. [ranch If contains a variety of scnses 
found under F. courde, subst. usc of courbe adj. 
Branch HI appears also to lave originated in F. 
courve in the sense of a curved or arched piece of 
tuber, iron, etc. used for structural purposes ; but 
the senae appears ty have been gradually modified 
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after CURB v.2, so as to involve more and more the 
sense of a restraining or confining border. In this 
group the word is often spelt KERB, which is at 
ptesent established in sense 12. Cf. KENNEL.] 

I. 1. A chain or strap passing under the lower 
jaw of a horse, and fastened to the upper ends of 
the branches of the bit ; used chiefly for checking 


an unruly horse. 

The reins being attached to the lowerends of the branches 
of the bit, leverage is obtained for forcing the cbain against 
the jaw of the horse. 

1477 Eart Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 52 If he yeue him 
[a strong hors} not a strong bitte with a corbe, he shal 
neuer con gouerne him. 1530: Parscr. 209/1 Courbe for 
a bridell, gourmetfe. 1§90 SPENSER F. Q.1.1. 1 His angry 
steede did chide his foming bitt, As much disdayning to the 
curbe to yield. 1684 R. H. Sch. Recreat. 24 A plain 
watering Cbain, Cheek large, and the Kirb, thick round 
and big. 1782 Cowrer Grlfix xxii, That trot became 
a gallop soon In spite of curb and rein. 1835 W. Irvine 
Tour Prairies 180 This fine young animal..reduced to 
. .pass his life under the harness and the curb. 

2. fig. Anything that curbs or restrains ; a check, 


restraint. 

1613 SVLVESTER J/icrocosmogr. Wks. 800 Service is to the 
Lofty minde A Curb, a Spur to th’ abiect Hinde. 1632 
J. Haywarp tr. Biondz’s Eromena 112 So checkt was his 
forwardnesse with the curbe of bashfulnesse. 1720 OZELL 
Vertot's Rom. Rep.\.vu. 417 A Dictator, whose Authority 
might be a Curb upon the Cabals and Intrigues of the 
Tribunes. 1854-6 PatMore Angel in Ho, 1. 1. ix, In what 
rough sort he chid his wife For want of curb upon her 
tongue. 1871 G. MerepitH H. Richmond xxxiv. (1889) 
352 My temper was beginning to chafe at the curb. 

3. Electric Telegr. A method of signalling 
through a long cable, by sending a powerful 
signal followed by one or more weak signals of 
opposite sign, the effect of which is to ‘curb’ or 
prevent the main signal from lingering in the cable ; 
a signal transmitted in this way. Only in Com, 
as curb-key, curb sender (an instrument for trans- 
mitting signals in this way’ ; czrb-sending, -signal. 

1867 CuLtey Handbk. Pract. Telegr. (ed. 2) 247 Arrange- 
ments. .for discharging a cable rapidly, and for equalising 
the effect of dashes and dots; the most effective of which 
is the curb key. 1877 Jrvd. Soc. Telegr. Eng. V.213 The 
object of the automatic curb-sender is to diminish the re- 
tardation of signals in long cables. 18977 7'elegraphic Fru. 
t Feb. 27 This system of using two currents, one to produce 
the signal and the other. .to neutralize .. the residual effect 
of the first, is what is known as Curb-Sending. /éid., 
Trials have been made... to send curb-signals by means of 
a hand-key. 

II. Corresp. to F. courbe sb. in various senses. 

4, A hard swelling on the hock or other part of 
a horse’s leg ; the disease characterized by these. 

1523 Fitzurrs., Yxusé. § 107 A courbe is an yll sorance, 
and maketh a horse to halte sore, and appereth vppon the 
hynder legges..vnder the camborell place. 1616 SurFL. & 
Marku. Country Farme 145 margin, The courbe, ora long 
swelling beneath tbe elbow of the hough. 1695 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3132/4 One brown Gelding. .a Curb on his near Hock. 
1741 Compl. Fam, Piece m1. 458 For the Curb, you must 
leave out the Mercury. 1844 Regul. § Ord. drmy 380 
The Horses..show no tendency to Curb or Spavin. 

+5. Acurve, an are. [F. courbe.] Obs. rare. 

1601 Hoiranp Pliny I. 118 The very coasts of this 
streight Bosphorus .. boweth and windeth like a curb to 
Mezotis. 1759 tr. A/ontargue 11, ili, 51 The form of my 
study is round .. so that the curb presents me with a view 
of all my books. 

6. A mould or template by which to mark out 
curved work. (Sometimes spelt £erd.) 

1792 P. NicHotson Carpenter's New Guide (1801) 21 The 
ceiling wants to be hollowed out. .I shall. .show the method 
of making a curb for that purpose..A curve being traced 
round the points of intersection, will give the form of the 
curb. 1859 Donxatpson & GLEN Specifications 582 The 
Carpenter is to.. provide all kerbs and trammels for tanks 
and vaults. 

+7. Thieves cant. A hook. Obs. 

1591 [see Curser 2]. 

Til. Anenclosing framework or border : in the 
first place, the curved border of something round, 
but eventually applied also to things straight. 

The name appears to have originally connoted the curved 
outline merely, and to have gradually taken more and more 
from the sense of Curs v.2, until this became the charac- 
teristic notion, and that of curvature entirely disappeared. 
Also spelt £erd (third). 

8. A frame or ‘coaming’ round the top of a well 
(to which the lids or covers are fastened). 

rrr 32S. Acc, St. Fohn's Iosp. Canterb., Payd for 
mendyng off a boket off sen johnys welle ja..for a stapylle 
& a hooke j@..for..ij corbys ijs iiijd. 1512 Jdid., For 
mendyng off b* corbe a bowt pe welle. 16r0 /é/d., For 
caryng of the courb of the well to Ivy leane. 1807 Hutton 
Course Math. 1.252 A carpenter is to put an oaken curb 
to a round well, at 8¢ per foot square: the breadth of the 
curb is to be 74+ inches, and the diameter within 34 feet. 
1839 Sir C, Fetsows /rav. dsia Minor (1852) 18 ‘Vhe 
mouths or curbs of the wells are formed of the capitals of 
extremely fine Corinthian pillars. 

b. A framing round the top ofa brewer's copper ; 
¢e. An aperture in a floor or roof to support a trap- 
door or sky-light. 

1664 Evr.yn Sy/vai.iv. §15[Elm]scarce has any superior 
for kerbs of coppers. 1743 Loud. & Country Brew. i.ved. 2) 
211 Fastening his two wooden Doors jnst above the Curb of 
the Copper. 1852-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v. Curb. 
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1859 Donatpson & GLEN Specifications 566 Tbe top being 
prepared to receive the continuous kerb for the grating. 
/bid, 578 The floor grating to the Hall is to be fitted wit 
a curb of York stone. . rebated on the top edge for the grating. 

9. A cireular plate or cylindrical ring of timber 
or iron round the edge of any circular structure 
(usually to hold it firmly together). 

a. A circular or other curvilinear wall-plate at the spring- 
ing cf a dome. 

b. Acylindrical ring around the ‘eye’ of adome or similar 
structure, into which the ribs are framed (sometimes support- 
ing a lantern or cupola). 

c. The ‘race-plate’ on the top of the fixed portion of 
a windmill, on which travel the rollers of the cap as it 
rotates ; also, the circular plate or ring at the base of the cap 
of a windmill, carrying the rollers. 

1733 F. Price Bret. Carpenter :1753)28 The kirb,on which 
stands a lanthorn, or cupola. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 48 One Kirb or circle of compass timber at each floor. 
1820 TREDGOLD Carpentry (1853) 219 The brick dome .. of 
St. Mark, at Venice. .was built upon a curb of larch tiniber 
. intended to resist the tendency which a dome has to spread 
outwards at the base. 1857 J. WALKER Sfecif. Whitby Hieh 
Lantern, The curb at the top for receiving the ends of the 
rafters is to consist of a ring of gun-metal. 1885 A. R. 
Wo rr IWindmill 64 The cap, or head, of the mill. .is made 
of timber. .with a circular curb at the lower part, which re- 
volves upon the one attached to the body of the mill .. The 
rollers. .are attached to the upper curb, and revolve against 
the. .lower one. 


10. A cylindrical ring of timber, iron, etc. form- 
ing the base on which the brickwork of a shaft or 


well is constructed. 

This ‘curb’ may be built into the crown of the arch of 
a tunnel, as in the case of a ventilating shaft (cf. 9 b); or it 
may, as in the construction of a mine-shaft, descend with the 
steening which it bears, as the excavation proceeds, 

1811 Farey Derbyshire 1. 327 A curb, or flat ring of sound 
oak or elm is laid on the bottom, on which the stones or 
bricks are built to the top. The sinking is then begun within 
this curb. 1838 F. W. Sinms Pudlic Wks, Gt. Brit. 32 The 
brickwork shall rest upon a cast-iron curb, fitting into the 
crown of the arch of the tunnel, forming a level base for the 
shaft to rest upon. 1844 —- Tsznelling 46 The sinking was 
attempted by means of a barrel (or drum) curb, which upon 
being undermined descended by its own weight and that of 
the brickwork (which was constructed upon the curb’. /ézd. 
109 The shaft..can be securely connected with the crown of 
the tunnel, by means of a curb of brick or cast iron. 

ll. A raised margin or edging around an oast, to 
confine the hops; also round a bed in a garden 
or hothouse, or round a hearth, to serve asa fender. 

1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict.s.v. Lupulus, The Hops must 
be spread even upon the Oast a Foot thick or more, if the 
Depth of the Curb will allow it. 1881 Gard. Chron. No. 
412. 655 The curbs are filled with a nice lot of plants. 1882 
Wore. Exhib. Catal, iii. 3 Polished brass curb, 


b. An inclined circular plate placed round the 
edge of a soap or salt kettle to prevent the contents 
from boiling over. 

1874 in KniGut Dict. Mech. 

12. A margin of stone or other strong material 
protecting the outer edge of a side-walk and sepa- 
rating it from the roadway on which horses and 


vehicles travel. Usually spelt £erd. 

1836 Libr. Entert. Knowl., Pompeii ed. 4) 1. 91 These 
curbs [in woodcut, marked ‘kirb’}..separate the foot pave- 
ment from the road. 186r Sauces L£uginecrs Il. 29 In 
fixing the kerbs along the London footpaths. 1882 .Vature 
XXV. 517 The idea is to make the curb of the pavement in 
the form of an iron box. 

transf. 1867 Howe.ts Stal, FYourn. 124 Leaning on the 
curb of the precipitous rock. ; 

3. In various other technical senses, some of 


which are difficult to classify. 

a. Archit, Building,etc. An edge or ‘nosing’, as e. g. to 
a step; also a raised band (not sufficiently high to be a 
‘ dwarf wall’) to receive the lower ends of the palisades or 
railings of an enclosure or partition ; a breast-wall or retain- 
ing-wall to hold up a bank of earth; one of the plates form- 
ing the top of the sides of a green-house: the lower of the 
two planes forming the slope of a curb- or mansard-roof ; 
‘the flashing of lead over the curb-plate to a curb-roof’; 
‘the woodwork forming the arris of a plaster-work groin’ 
(Archit. Publ, Soc. Dict.); also applied to a ‘ crib’ or cage 
to contain concrete until hardened, as in a foundation. 

b. The cylindrical casing within which a vortex-turbine 
wheel revolves ; also the curved guide encompassing part 
of the periphery of a breast-wheel or scoop-wbeel to confine 
and direct the water against its buckets or floats. 

te. A ‘stilling’ or stand in a brewery to support a cask, 
etc. Obs. 

1819 P. Nicuotson Archit. Dict. 1. 308 Curb for Brick 
Steps, a timber nosing .. not only to prevent the steps from 
wearing, but also from being dislocated. 1852-61 A7chit: 
Publ. Soc. Dict. s.v., The edge, to a brick or tile step, is 
also called a cxzé, even if it be merely a stone or timber 
nosing. /did., Where wrought iron railing bars set close 
are let into it..a cast iron curb is now much used. /dé/., 
The plane, @ & [of the roof) is popularly called the ca7d. 
1859 Donatpson & GLEN Sfecifications 619 Kerb part of 
the tower roof is to be covered with 6 Ib. lead .. the surface 
of the kerbs is to be turned up against the cheeks of the 
dormers. 

1825 Fosproxe Exzcycl. Axntig. 1. 364 Ancient brew- 
houses had troughs of lead set on the ground, oron courbes. 

+14. Of unccrtain meaning. Ods. 

1495 IWVill of Sir R. Porter (Somerset Ho.), I bequeith to 
the church of Conway a furnesse and a Cuibe of lede to hill 
[= cover, roof]the church with, 1527 Laze. Wilds (Chetham 
Soc.) 36 Item I beqweth .. a grett pott off brasse and my 
corbes of leyde a grat of hyron. Item a broche of yron 


IV. 15. attr7b. and Comb, Curb-bit, -bridle, 


The name curb is also given .. to the frame of ..a skylight. | 4 bit (or bridle) with a curb ; eurb-chain, a chain 
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acting as a curb ; curb-hook, ‘a hook which the 
curb is hitched to’ (Felton Carriages Gloss.) ; 
curb-key, -sender, -signal (sce 3); curb-pin 
see qnot. 1874). Also CURB-PLATE, -ROuF, -STONK, 

1688 K. Hows Armoury it. 305/2 Mr. Morgan calls .. 
a_ Bit or Snaffle..Curbs or *Curb Bits. 1710 Lend. Gaz 
No. 4698/4 A white Bridle, with a very Ight Kirb Bit. 
1847 Youatt /lorse i.15 ‘lo the Romans may be attributed 
the invention of the curb-bit. 1677 Loud. Gas, No. 1163/4 
A green velvet Saddle. and a *curb Bridle. 1795 Wo1coit 
(P. Pindar) /adariaua Wks. 1812 1V. 213 For those 
passions make a strong Curb-bridle. 1833 J. Ilont.anp 
Manuf. Metal \\. 312 ‘This rise in the bit ts made to press 
hard against the roof of the horse’s mouth, at the same time 
that the *curb chain closely presses the chin. 1874 Kutcur 
Dict. Mech., *Curb-pius, the pins on the lever of a watch- 
regulator which embrace the hair-spring of the balance 
and regulate its vibrations. 1884 F. J. Britren Hatch § 
Clocks. 106 A balance spring uncontrolled by curb pins. 

+ Curb, v.! Ods. rare. [A later spelling of 
Counne z., a. I. courber to bend, prob. influenced 
in form by Curs v.%, and by Curve, when this 
was coming in from Latin.] 

1. ¢rans. To bend, bow, curve. See also CURBED 
ppl. al 

1430 [see Course. 2], 1662 H. More /’Aslos. Wert, Pref. 
Gen. (1712) 15 [The Spirit of Nature] curbs the matter of the 
Sun into rounds of figure, which would otherwise be oblong. 

2. tntr. ‘Yo bend, bow, cringe. 

1377 {see Course v1]. 1602 Suans. Z/are, ut. iv. 155 [see 
Course wv, 1: mod. edd. curb]. 21649 Drum. oF Hawiu. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 121 Bodies languishing and curb- 
ing. 1808 J. Bartow Columb, vi. 26 | Vhey] bow the knee 
And curb, well pleased, O Cruelty, to thee. 

Curb (kab), v.2 [In Branch 1, dating back to 
16th c., app. f. CurB 56.1; Branch IT is much later, 
f, CuRB sb. 12.) 

TD. 1. ¢rans. To put a curb on (a horse! ; to re- 


strain or control with a curb. 

1530 PatsGR. 500/1, 1 courbe a horse, | fasten the courbe 
under his chynne. 1667 Mivion 7’. 4. x1. 643 Part wield 
thir Arms, part courb the foaming Steed. 1878 M.A. Brown 
Nadeschda 25 Curbing his fiery steed. . with foanting bit. 

fig. To restrain, check, keep in check. 

1588 J. Upart. Diotrephes (Arb.) 10 Bridles to curbe them 
that kicke at their lordlines, 1607 Suaks. Cor. mn. i. 39 ‘To 
curbe the will of the Nobilitie. «1632 Doxne Paradoxes 
(1652) 25 To curbe our naturall appetites. 1726 ddv. Caft. 
R. Boyle 106 She begy'd me to curb my transport, for fear 
of being overheard. 1848 MacacLav //isf. Eug. 1. 217 Vo 
curb the power of France, 

+b. Const. of, from. Obs. 

1593 Suaks. Ach, //,1. i. 54 Vhe faire renerence of your 
llighnesse curbes mee, From giuing recines and spurres to 
my free speech. 1596 — Merch. V. w. i 217 Curbe this 
cruell diuell of his will. 1719 W. Woop Surv. Trade 297 
‘Yo curb or restrain our own Subjects from their natural 
Rights. 

IL. 3. To furaish or defend with a curb or enrb- 
stone. (In the latter case commonly ez.) 

1861 Suuderland Ties 21 Sept., Vhat the footpath behind 
Cumberland-terract be flagged and kerbed. 1874 Ksicur 
Pict. Mech. s.v. Curb, In sinking wells by sections 
which are curbed before another section isexcavated, /6i:1., 
‘The well at Southampton was .. curbed in this way. 1878 
N, Amer. Rev. CARXV11. 441 Curbed, lighted, sewered, and 
repaved. 

TIL. +4. Thieves’ can’. (See CURBER 2.' [Per- 
haps a distinct word.] Oés. 

aisgg2 Greene Theeves falling out in Hart. Misc. VN. 
389(D ) Though you can foyst, nip, prig, lift, curbe, and use 
the black art. 

Curbable (ki-1bab'l), @. [f. Curn v.2 + -ABLE.] 
‘That can be curbed or restrained. 

1775 in Asn Supf/. ; and in mod. Diets. 

Curbash : see Koonsasu. 

+ Curbed, ///. 2.1 Also courbed. [f. Cursz.!] 


Lent, bowed, curved. 

]¢ 1430 Lyne. Bochas 1. xx. (1554) 36b, Thing y¢is courbyd 
or wrong ..‘I'o make it seme as it went vpright. ¢ 1450 
Merlin 261 Longe and courbed, and brode sholderes and 
leene forage.) 1541 R. Cortaxp Guydou's Quest. Chirure., 
The lyuer. .is of fygure as of the moone, curbed towarde the 
rybbes. 1603 Hottanp /’lutarch’s A/or, 678 (R.) By crooked 
and curbed lines. 1646 G. Damien Poems Wks. 1878 1. 50 
Her haire vndrest, Like Adders on her Curbed Shoulders 
falls. 1691 Ray Creation 1. (1704! 231 Though the Course 
of the Sun be curbed towards the Tropicks. 

Curbed (kiibd), fA/. @.2 [f. Curs sé. and v.2) 

1. Furnished with or having a curb. 

1675 Loud. Gas. No. 975/4 An old curbed Bridle. 
fbid. 3048/4 Kirb'd Bridle. 1847 Youstt //orse 1. 10 
severe and often cruel curbed-bit. 

b. Curbed roof = CUnb-ROOF. 

1866 Jutelt. Observ. No. 57.178 Zinc-work on the curbed 
roofs. 

2. fig. Restrained, checked. 

1597 Suaxs. 2 //eu. JI’, w. v. 131 The Vift Harry, from 
curb'd License pluckes The muzzle of restraint. 1862 Lo. 
Broucuam Brit. Coust. xi, 157 Stephen . owed his curbed 
authority to the constaut rebellion of his Barons. 

Curber (ki1b01). Also 6 courber, > curbar. 
[f. Curs v.2 +-ER |] 

1. One who or that which curbs, or restrains. 

1610 Heatry S¢. Aug. Citie of God 45 Carthage..the 
greatest curber and terror of the Roman weule-publike. 1737 
L. Crarke Jdist. Bible vin, (1740) 568 Great curbers of their 
passions, a 1849 J. C. Mancan /'ocms (1859) 37 Vhe in- 
structress of maidens :Aud curber of boys. 


1695 
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+2. Thieves cant. (See quot. 1591. 
haps a distinct word.] 

tsgt Gurenn oud 1't. Couny-catch.(1592) 24 Vhe Courber, 
which the common people call the Hooker, is he that with 
a Curh (as they tearin it) or hook, doth pul out of a window 
any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or .. other houshold stuffe. 
1602 Row1anns Greete's Ghost (1860) 41 A hooker, whom 
Conicatching /nghish cals Curbar. 

+ Curbing, 2/. 6.1 Obs. [f. Crit 7.1] Curv- 
ing, curvature. 

1601 Ilowtany /éiny V1. 315 Vhe curbing or crookednesse 
of the ridge-bone, 

Curbing (ki abin , 73/. 50.2 [f. Curnz.2] 

1. The action of the verb Cunn; cheeking. 

1661 Kevtnam Resolves i. Wii. 366 Vhe curbiugs and the 
stroaks of Adversity. 1846 D. Kine Lord's Supper iv. 102 
The partial curbing of vicious lusts. 

2. 4. Vhe furnishing of a side-walk, cte. with 
acurb, b. concr. The stones collectively forming 
acturb, (In this sense commonly spelt £erding.) 

1869 Daily News 2 Keb., The granite kerbing on the sea 
wall, 1892 Zines 14 Mar. 3/2 No paving, curbinz, or 
channelling has been done to. .the road. 

$3. Thieves cant, (Cf. CuRBER 2. Ods. [Perhaps 
a distinct word.] 

1sgt Gerene Disc. Coosnage (1859) 53 Vhe natnre of the 
Lift, the Black art, and the Curbing law, which is the 
Vilchers and theeves that come into houses. .or picklocks, or 
hookers at windowes. 

Curbing, ///. a. [f. Ccrs v.7] 
restraining. 

1719 D'Urrey itis (1872) V1. 319 Who from thinking are 
free, That curbing Disease i* the Mind. 1794 Surtivan 
View Nat. 1V. 66 ‘Vo say.. that religion is not a curbing 
motive, because it does not always restrain, is’ [etc.]. 

+Curble. Os. Also 6-7 kirble. [Derivative 
of Curb, app. diminutive in form.] 

1. =Curs sé.1. Also atirtd. 

1§98 Florio, Guaucelfo, a little claspe or kirble hooke 
about a horses bit. 1614 Markuam Cheap J/usé. 1. ii. (1668) 
24 The kirble shall be thick, round, and large, hanging 
loosely upon his nether lip. 

74, SCS Gh 

21780 Live Wonders of World 6 Woops in women’s petti- 
coals almost as big as a well’s curble. 

Curbless, a rare. [f. Cunrs sh. + -LESs.] 
Without curb or restraint. 

1813 ‘T. Bussy tr. Lucretfus ut. 322 ‘Vhe curbless rage 
iuflames his savage blood. 1848 C. Bronte ¥. /2yre ix, 
A torrent, turbid and curbless. 

Curb-plate. [Cure sd. 8,9.) A curvilinear 
wall-plate at the springing of a dome, cte.; = CURB 
ga, b; also, the plate or frame round the moulh 
of a well, etc. ; the horizontal timber atthe junction 


of the upper and lower slopes of a curb-roof. 

1819 P, Nicnotson A rchét. Pict. 1. 308 ‘Vhe wall-plate of 
a circular or elliptically ribbed dome, is termed a cur6-flute, 
as also the horizontal rib at the top, on which the vertical 
ribs terminate. 1860 J. NewLanvs Carpenter & Foiner's 
Assist. 257 Curb-flate..the circular frame ofa well, 

Curb-roof. [Curs sé.] A roof of which 
each face has two slopes, the lower one steeper 
than the upper ; a mansard-roof, 

1733 F. Price Brit. Carpeuter (1753) 18, B is called akirb 
roof, and js much in use, om account of tts giving so much 
room withinside. 18z0 l'rEDGoLD Carpentry (1853) 95 It 
appears to have been with a view of lessening .. height that 
the Mansard or curb roof was invented. 1879 D. J. Mite 
Bryant 143 A spacious... mansion. . witha curb-roof, antique 
dormer windows. 

Curb-sender : see Curs sé. 3. 

Cu'rb-, kerb-stone. Also kirb-stone. One 
of the stones forming a curl, esf, at the edge of 
a side-path ; hence, the stone edge of a side-path. 

1806-7 J. BERESFORD Aliseries // uit, Life (1826) xv. iti, 
132 The two side-spaces froin the wall to the kirb-stone. 
1850 Kincstev Alt. Locke v, You goes and lies on the kerb- 
stone. 1862 AnxsteD Chanuel Jsf. 1. iv. (ed. 2) 66 Black 
Guernsey granite for macadamised paving and curb stones. 

b. atrtb., as curb-stone broker (U.S.). a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
tiansacts business in the streets. 

1860 in BartLetT Dict. Amer. 1886 Pall Mall G. 28 May 
14/1 Both of these men are kerbstone brokers. 

Curbulje, obs. Sc. form of Cvik-BOUILLI, 

Curby (koubi), 2. [f Cure st,+-y.] Liable 
to be affected with curb (see Curs 56. 4). lence 
Curbily au. 

1841 Merson & Wexspy Xeforts VILL. 132 Whe terin 
“curby hocks * indicated a peculiar forin of the hock, which 
Was considered as rendering the horse more liable to throw 
outa curb, 1875 ‘Stoxnnence’ Brit. Sports. vi. 564 Curby 
hocks are also hereditary, and should be avoided. 1892 
Spert. & Dram, News 21 May 3601 That off hock. .was 
always rather ‘curbily’’ inclined. 

Curce, obs. form of CURSE. 

Curch (kaif). Sc Forms: 5 kerche, 
\courchie , 5-6 courch.e, curche, 6 cowrtche , 
7 kerch, (8 kirch), 7- curch. [An crroneots 
singular of curches, repr. OF. convrechcs, -chids, 
pl. of couvrechef: see Covencnizr, Kenemerr.] 

A covering for the head; a kerchief; ‘a square 
piece of linen used in former tsmes by women, 
instead of a cap or mutch’ (Jamiesun). 

1447 Boxennam Servatrs (Roxb,) 285 she hyr wolde aray- 
in fa? porely..and. Up on hyr hede leyn a foule kerehe. 
1457 Sc..dcts Fas. 1/, & 71 On theer heads short curches.. 


Obs. | Ver- 


That carbs; 


CURD. 


Courchies of theer awit making. ©1470 Masry HW adlace 1. 
241 A soundly courche our hed and nek leat fall. 1g... eebles 
to Play, Nue said, * My curches are tot press'd “9530 J20% 
in Nague Derelicte (1880) x.9 Mem axi veipkins and brest 
cowrtchis, Lom thre nek cowrtchis, 1698 M. Marin Joy. 
A tld (4749) 50 Vhe KRerch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
1810 Scott Ladyoff. wv. aefe, Thesnuod was exchanged 
for the curclr, toy, or coif, when a Scottish bss passed, by 
marriage, into the miatron state. 1854 Mars. Onirwayt 
Magd. llepburn \ 150 An old woman with log grey locks 
escaping from her curch. 

Curchee, -ie, -y, obs. forms of Crutsy. 

Curchef, -chyfe, obs. forms of Kencuirr. 

Curculio kvakinvlo). /utem. [a. 1. cur 
culto, -énem com-weevil.]) A Linuzean genes of 
Beetles, containing the Weevils. Now applied 
especially to the common fruit-weevils, which are 
very destructive to plus. 

1756 I’. Grown Famarcat 17791429 The streaked shining 
Curculic. /éfd. 430 Cureulto. . This insect is very destructive 
to flour as well as to most surts of grain. 1860 DsieKses 
Coud. Life, bate Wks. (Bohn IL. 327 Such an one has 
cureculios, borers, knife-worms. 1882 Garden v5 Mar. 141 
Vhe Curculio bas made the cultivation of the Plum im 
possible in Lastern America. 

Hlcnce Cureu:lionideous a, belonging to the 
Curculionids or weevil-family. Curcu‘lionist, 
a specialist in the study of the Curcudtonitw, 

1881 JN thenruat No. 2827 gos A curculionideous larva, 
found feeding in the bulbs of lilies. 1874 Miavana in Contemp. 
New NNAV, 362 Vhat this naturalist is a Carabidist, and 
that a Curculionist. 

Curcuma k@uikiama). Also in anglicized 
form curcume.  f[imed. or mod... ad. Arab. 
kurkum saffron, turmeric : see Crocus.) a. Sof. 
A genus of Zingtheracra consisting of plants with 
perennial taberots rovts, furnishing various com- 
mercial substances, as zedoary, last Indian arrow- 
root, mango-ginger, turmeric, cte. b. ‘The sub- 
stance called ‘Turmeric, prepared from the tubers 
of C. fonga, and used as an ingredient in curry 
powder, as a chemical test for alkalis, and for 
inedicinal and other purposes. a//ri).,as curcuma 
paper, turmeric paper used as a chemical test. 

1617 Mosawn tr. Wirtsung’s Pract, Physicke 2nd Vable, 
Turmericke, Cyferus /udicus, the Apothecaries call it 
Curcuma. 1633 Gerarve //erbal 1. xxvii. 34. 1722 tr. 
Pouet’s Hist. Drugs \. 35 ‘Vhe Curcuma of the Shops is 
a small Root, about the Size of that of Ginger. 1800 Wed. 
Frnt, W1, 84 ‘Vhe liquor becomes alkaline, and redde> 
paper prepared with curcuma. ¢1865 (47. Sc. b 751 2 I 
China, tea is frequently colonred with curcume. 1885 H. ©). 
Forbes Vat. Meandr. fl. clroAép. 196 Rice yellowed wit) 
curcuma powder, : 

Hence Curcumin, Chen., the colouring matter 


of turmeric. 

1850 Perrma Mat. Med. MM. 1.1125 Curcumin. .is obtained 
.-by digesting the alcoholic extract of turmeric in ether 
1875 J. Artrietp CAcur. (ed. 6) 531 Turmeric. owes its 
yellow colour to curcumin, a resinous matter, 

Curd (kis), 56. lorms: a. 4 5 crodde, 5 
crod.e), 4-6 crudd e, (5 cruyde, 5 6crude. 5 


north. dial. crud; B. 5-6 curde, curdd e, 6 
courd, s5- curd. [Mk. erad (also cro?) is tound 
first in rythc.; the form cad is known from 135th 
c. The metathesis r= ur implies that the word 
is older, and may poss:bly go back to OF. ; but 
its earlicr history and derivation are unknown. 

No similar word is known in ‘Teutonic or Romanic; hence 
the source has been sought tn Celtic: Irish has crt, grat :, 
groth, Gaelic gruth curds, but it is net certain what relatio1 
dif any) the Celtic words hold to the English.) 

1. The coagulated substance formed from milk by 
the action of acids, cither naturally as when milk 
is left to itself, or artificially by the addition of 
rennet, ctc.; made into cheese or eaten as fuod. 
(Often in £/.) 


1362 Lanai. 7. 74. A. vi. 269 Twey grene cheeses, and 
a fewe cruddes and crayme. ¢ 1420 Lider ocorumt 13 Sty 
hit wele .. Ty} hit be gedered on erud harde. 14 . J &. in 
Wr. Wiileker 590,45 PYuucafa .. Juncade, sive a crudde 
ymade yn ryshes.,  /éid. 661 14 flo coagudunt, crodde 
1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 42 Thai maid grit cheir of. curdis and 
quhaye. 1578 Lyte. Dedoens vi. ivi. 719 It melteth the 
clustered crudde, or milke that is come to a crudde. 1611 
Snaks. U'fat, 71. iv. 161 tioud sooth she is he tlueene 
of Curds and Creame. 1626 Bacon Spfru § 385 Mik. ts 
a Compound Body of Cream, Cruds, and Whey. 1846 
J. Baxter Ltr. Pract. Agric.ted. 4 1. 147 This acid 
transforms the milk intoacurd. 1856 Mrs. Carivie Leste. I. 
2.4 Betty, who will have curds and cream waiting for me. 
Jig. 1735 Pore [*rel. Sat. 3-6 Sponus, that inere white 
curd of Ass’s milk? 1883 //arfer's May. Mar. 6741 That 
caused Mrs. Claxton’s cloudy suspicion .. to settle ito an 
absolute curd of Sourness. ? : 

+b. ?Vhe ctrdled milk in the stomach of a 
voung sttcking animal, or the gastric juice of the 
same, used for rennet. Vés. 

¢ 1420 /'allad, on [fush. vi. 141 Vhe mylk is crodded new 
to chese With crudde of kidde, or kumbe, other of salf. 161 
Teestr Jeréal 1. (1568 Lata, [he cruddes found tf a 
kyddes maw, or an hyndecalfes maw 1601 Hoaxes /’4 uy 
11. 331 Vhe cruds or rennet of an here fele maw, called by 
some Ilippace. 1661 Lovet /Yist. tuim. & Mis. 24 Me 
eird fof the calf] hath the same vertue as that of a Ilare, 
kid, or Lamb. 

2. ¢rausf. Any substance of sim ar consistency or 


appearance, 


CURD. 


1811 A. T. THomsox Lond. Disp. (1818) 605 Sulphuric 
ether and compound spirit of ether precipitate a thick, 
white, tenacious curd. 

b. The fatty substance found between the flakes 
of flesh in boiled salmon, cf. CURDY 3. 

1828 Sir H. Davy Salonia 98 To find a reason for the 
effect of crimping and cold in preserving the curd of fish. 
1863 Woop /dlust. Nat. /1ist. III. 327 If it [the salmon] be 
cooked within an hour or two after being taken from the 
water, a fatty substance, termed the ‘curd’, is found between 
the ffakes of flesh. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as curd-cake, puff (confec- 
tions made with curds); czrad-/éke adj.; curd- 
breaker, -crusher, -cutter, -mill, apparatus for 
crushing or cutting up cheese-curd in order to 
facilitate the separation of the whey; curd soap, 
a white soap made with tallow and soda. 

1706 Closet of Rarities (N.1, To make *curd-cakes.—Take 
a pint of curds [etc.]. 1805 SoutHEey Madoc in W, xiv, 
Cheese Of *curd-like whiteness. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1. 158 Cauliflowers..of a delicate white curd- 
like appearance. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 247/2 

sreak the curd into pieces. .by means of a *curd-mill. 1769 
Mrs. Rarratp Aug. Housekpr. (1778) 261 To make *Curd 
Puffs. 1794 /full Advertiser 20 Sept. 4/1 Yellow Soap 60s. 
—’Curd 7os. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts II. 850 The white.. 
tallow soap of the London manufacturers, called curd soap. 

Curd (ki1d), v. Forms: see the sb. ff. prec.] 

l. ¢ranxs. To make into curd; to coagulate, con- 
geal; =CURDLE z. 1. 

1382 Wycuir Yos x. 10 Whether not..as chese thou hast 
crudded me? c1420 Pallad. on Husb. vi. 141 Alle fresshe 
the mylk is crodded now to chese. 1563 T. GaLE Axntidot. 
1. 36 This oile..courdeth milke by and by. 1602 SHaks. 
Ham, 1. v.69 It doth posset And curd, like Aygre droppings 
into Milke, The thin and wholsome blood. 1610 HoLianp 
Camden's Brit. 1, 601 The feat of crudding it [milk] to 
a pleasant tartnesse, 1823 Vew Monthly Mag. 1X. 166/2So0 
acrid..that they curd milk. 

+b. To curdle (blood). Obs. rare. 

1601 Suaks. Alls Well. ili.155 Dos it curd thy blood ‘To 
say I am thy mother? 

2. zntr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate, 
congeal; =CURDLE v. 3. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, de P. R. xvi. vii. (1495) 555 Quycke 
syluer cruddeth not by itself kyndly wythout brymstone. 
Lbid. xix, \xxvi. (1495) 906 Mylke rennyth and curdyth. .and 
the wheye is departyd therfro. c1430 Swo Cookery-bks. 17 
Styre it tylle it crodde. 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xlvi. 719 
‘The iuyce of Figgesturneth milkeand causeth it to crudde. 
1598 Afxlario K 1ij, Heat it vntill the Cheese curd. 

Jig. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 29 A Lemman will 
make his conscience curd like a Posset. 

3. trans. To render curdy, cover as with curd. 

1654 Gayton Pleas. Notes 11. i. 33 Two chafd Boars, or 
blowne Mastiffs, whose rage had curded one anothers chops. 

Hence Currding v6/. sd, and ppl. a. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Whete sod wyth juys of rewe dissoluyth .. rennyng and 
kurdyng of mylke. 1727 C. Turecxetp Stirpes Hibern. 
E ij, In crudding of Milk it may occupy the place of Ches- 
lope. 1742 Lond. 8 Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 76 Those 
harsh, curding Well-waters that many drink of. 

Curded ‘ki-31déd), fA/. a. Also 5-9 crudded. 
[f. Curp vw. and 5d, + -ED.] 

1. Formed into curd, or into a curd-like mass; 
coagulated, congealed. 

© 1440 Promp. Parv. 105 Cruddyd, coagulatus, 1563 T. 
Gace Antidot. 1. 36 If one drope of it..be put intoa pynte 
of mylke, it shall forthwith become courded. 1578 BANISTER 
/fist. Man v.75 A heape of crudded bloud. 1659 D. Pett 
Improv. Sez 333 Vbe Seas. .lye all upon a bubling froth, and 
curded foam. 1813 J. C. Hosnouse Yourney 33 Curded 
goat’s milk. 1820 SHELLEY JI 7tch Atl. lv, She would often 
climb The steepest ladder of the crudded rock. 

2. Of salmon: Having curd (see Curb sd, 2 b). 

1865 J. G. Bertram Hasvest af Sea (1873) 44[They] do not 
like the Dutcb salmon so well as their own fine curded fish. 

Curdiness kiudinés’. [f. Curvy a. +-NnEss.] 
The state or quality of being curdy. (Of fish: 
see CURD sb. 2 b. 

1824 Blackw. Mag. XV1. 340 Nothing can then exceed the 
beautiful curdiness of his texture. 1828 Sir H. Davy Sad- 
monia 98 The albumen is coagulated, and the curdiness [of 
the salmon] preserved. 

Curdle (ks1d'l ,7. Also 6-7 crudle, 7-8 .9 
dial.) eruddle. {[Frequentative of Curp v.] 

1. ¢rans. To form (milk) into curd ; to turn (any 
liquid into a soft solid substance like curd; to 
coagulate, clot, congeal. 

1590 -6 [sce CurpLepD 1, 1¢.]. 1601 Hotiann J’Ziny xx. 
vu, It wil cruddle milk as wel as rennet. 1611 Biste Yob 
3. 10 Hast thou not powred me out as inilke, and cruddled 
me like cheese? 1742 Lond, § Country Brew. 1. (ed. 41 40 
The Wort also will be curdled, and broke into small Par- 
ticles, 1875 Unk Dict. Arts I. 767 All acids curdle milk. 

b. Yo curdle the blood: usually fig. said of 
the effect of cold, horror, ete. upon a person. 

160z Maxrston Ant. & Aled. 11, Wks. 1856 I. 26 O how im- 
patience .. cruddles thick my blood, with boiling rage! 
4 1674 Ciakenpon Lfist, Reb, xvi.(1704) I. 559 Being now 
awaken'd by this Alarm... and his flegu a little curdled, he 
hegun to think himself in danger. 1760 C. JollNsron 
Chrysal (1822) 1.14 An holy horror curdled all my blood, 
1891 Daxinc-Gounp Jz Troub. Land v. 63 The glacial bise 
sweeps over the face of the desert, curdling the blood. 

2. transf, and fig. 

1627 47 Fe.tiuam Kesolves(ed.7 154 We are curdled to the 
fashion of a life by time and set successions. 1794 G. ADAMS 

Vat. & Exp, Philos. 1. vi. 210 The surface of the water is 
fretted and curdled into the finest waves by the undulations 
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of the air. 1816 Byron Dreanz i, A thought, A slumbering 
thought .. curdles a long life into one hour, 1821 CLare 
Vill. Alinstr. 11. 203 So beauty curdles envy’s look on thee. 

3. intr. To become or form curd ; to coagulate. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I. 348 The milk .. will not cruddle. 
1653 H. More Comzect. Cabbal. (1713) 190 How this Primor- 
dial Water. .should ever coagulate or cruddle into that con- 
sistency. 1774 Gotpsm, Wat. /fist. (1776) I11. 56 The milk 
of the goat is..not so apt tocurdle upon the stomach as that 
of the cow. 1853 Sover Paxtvoph.go Mint prevented milk 
from curdling. 

b. Of the blood. (Now usually fg.) 

1611 Beaum. & Fi. King & xo King t.i1, See now my blood 
cruddles at this! 1668 Curpereer & Cote Barthol. Anat., 
Alannul.i. 302 Extravenated Blood. .curdles and putrefies. 
1784 Cowrer Task vi. 514 The blood thrills and curdles at 
thethought. a@1845 BarHam /agol, Leg. (1877) 183 It makes 
the blood curdle with fear. 

c. fransf. and fig. 

1818 Byron A/azeppa xviii, An icy sickness curdling o’er 
My heart. 1860 Tynpatt Géac. 1. ii, 22 The adjacent atmo- 
sphere. .curdled up into visible fog. 

Curdle (ki-1d’l), sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act or product of curdling ; + a curd (o6s.). 

@1593 H. Smitu Sevm.(1622) 444 There is a kind of downe 
or curdle upon Wisedom. 1611 CorGr., A/attes, curds, or 
curdles. 1821 Crare Pld. Alinstr. 1. 30 Tracing the .. 
winding fountains to their infant bed, Marking each curdle 
boil and boil away. 

Curdled (ki-1d’ld), pf/. a. [f. as prec. +-ED.] 

1. Formed into curd; coagulated, congealed, 
clotted. 

1596 Spenser A stroph, 152 With crudled blood and filthie 
gore deformed. 1676 J. Beaumont in PA7l. Trans. X1. 733 
Fill'd with a milky crudeled substance. 1819 SHELLEY 
Cyclops 129 Store of curdled cheese. 1828 Scorr F. AJ. 
Perth xxiii, The curdled wounds gave no sign of blood. 

b. jig. of the blood, etc. 

1697 Drypen Virg. neid u. 766, I felt my crudled 
Blood congeal with Fear, 1815 Byron Pavisinva xiv, As ice 
were in her curdled blood. 

ec. transf. and fig. 

1590 SPENSER /, Q.1. vii. 6 Till crudled cold his corage 
gan assayle, 1602 Marston Ant. & Mel, 1, i. Wks. 1856 
I. 16 Crudl'd fogges masked even darknesse brow. 1685 
H. More Some Cursory Refi. 10 This cold and crudled Infi- 
delity. 1821 CrareVill.Alinstr, 11.93 O’er the water crink’d 
the curdled wave. 1850 Kincstey A/t, Locke xxviii, Dark 
curdled clouds. .swept on. 

2. Of a lens: (see quot.) 

1832 Porter Porcelain & Gl. 245 When this fault {imper- 
fect polishing] exists in a degree so exaggerated as to be 
visible to the naked eye, the lens is said to be curdled. 

Curdler (kz 1dlex). [fas prec.+-ER.] That 
which curdles or coagulates. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 13/2 The most natural curdler of 
milk. .is the gastric juice of the stomach of a sucking calf, 

Curdless (ki udlés), a. Destitute of curd. 

1846 in WorcESTER. 


Curdling (kdudlin), vd/. sb. [-1nc}.] The 
action of the vb. CURDLE; also concz. 
1611 Fiorio, Ovagliata, a curdling or congealing. 1620 


Venner Via Recta vii. 154 They inhibit the crudling of 
milke in the stomacke. 1851 Nicnot Archit. Heav, 107 
Nebulosities. .having within them curd//ngs, as they seem 
at first, separate massive clusters. 

Curdling, #//. a. [-1nc 2.] That curdles. 

1. trans. (in quots. = blood-curdling.) 

182x SuHecLey Prometh. Unb. u. iii, Under the curdling 
winds, 1863 WuyTr Metvitce Gladiators I. 364 A curdling 
horror that weighed down the limbs like lead. 

2. intr. 

1699 Gartu Disfens. 15 A while his curdling Blood forgot 
to glide. 1886 R.C, Lestir Sea-painter’s Log 110 Here 
and there a.. wave..breaks into curdling foam. 

Curdly (kd-idli), a. [f.CurDLE v.+-y.] Apt 
to curdle ; of a curdled nature or appearance. 

168 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect. vi. 38 Milk .. in 
many {is] very corruptible, coagulable, or curdly. 1799 
G. Suite Laboratory 1. 179 If you find the amalgam begin 
to be curdly. 1820 A. Coorer Surg. Ess. 232 The curdly 
substance mixed with pus is discharged. 

Cur dog, cur-dog: see Cur. 

Curdy (ki1di), 2. Also 6-7 cruddy, -ie.  [f. 
Curb s6.+-¥.] 1. Full of curds. 

1528 Paynett Salerne's Regint. 2 Olde chese, or verye 
cruddye chese. 1574 NewTon Health Alag. 32 The thick 
and curdy Milke..commonly called Beastings. 

2. Full of curd-like coagulations; resembling 
curded milk; curd-like in consistency or appearance. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, (Percy Soc.) 4 In the .. cruddy 
firmament. 1590 Spenser F. Q, 1. v.29 His cruell woundes 
with cruddy bloud congeald. 1597 Suaks. 2 Hen. LV, iv. iii. 
106 (Qo.) A good sherris sacke. .ascendes mee into the braine, 
dries me there all the foolish and dull and crudy [Fo. 
cruddie} vapors which enuirone it. 1678 Phil, Trans. XII. 
950 Making it [tin] thick and cruddy, that is, not so ductile, 
ay otherwise. 1797 Pearson 7hid. LXXXVIII. 24 The pre- 
cipitate did not render solution of hard soap at all curdy. 
1875 H. C. Woop Therap. (1879) 46 A white curdy precipi- 
tate, 1887 Barinc-Goutp Gaverocks I. xvi. 233 The moon 
passed behind a white curdy cloud. 

3. Of salmon, etc.: Full of curd (see Curn sé, 2b). 

1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 118 There they [the 
Salmon] are found newe, fresh, fatte and cruddye. © died. 
125 A cruddye matter like creame about the fishe [oysters]. 

+ Curdy, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. prec. adj.] ¢rans. 
Yo make curd-like, to congeal.. (But perh. in 
quot. c7died is a misprint for curaled.) 

1607 Suaks. Cor. v. iii. 66 Chaste as the Isicle That's 
etrdied by the Vrost from purest Snow. 


CURE. 


Cure (kitiez), sd. Also 5-6 cuyr, 6-7 Sc. cuir(e, 
6 cur. f[a. OF. cere care 11th c.; also in mod. 
dial.) :—L. c#va care.] 

I. Care, charge ; spiritual charge. 

+1. Care, heed, concern. Zo have (take, do, ctc. 
no cure ef (a thing): not to care for or regard it. 

¢1300 A. Adis. 4016 For his lord, nymeth god cure, He 
dude his lif in aventure. ¢1385 CHaucer Z.G. W. Prol. 152 
Construeth that as yow lyst, Ido no cure. Jd. 1143 Dido, 
I make of yt no cure. c 1450 Henryson Alor. Fab. 5 Yo get 
his denner set was all his cure. 1535 STEwarT Cron. Scot. 
II. 391 Quhilk labourit hes. . With diligence and all the cuir 
he ma. a1541 Wyatt Poems, Reguest to Cupid, The 
solemne oathe, wherof she takes no cure, Broken she hath. 
@ 1605 MontGomerie Natur passis Nurtture 46 Of his oun 
kynd he took no cure. 

tb. Zo do one’s (busy) cure: to give one’s 
care or attention to some piece of work; to apply 
oneself diligently (40 effect something). Ods. 

¢ 1340 Cursor AL. 1726(Trin.) Noe. . 3af wri3tes her mesure 
And him self dude his cure. ¢c 1420 Padlud, on Husb.ii. 654 
And now cerfoil .. doo thi cure To sowe in fatte and moist 
ydounged soil. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy. iii, 1f 1 see thou 
do thy besy cure This hyghe empryse for to bryng aboute. 
1509 Barciay Shyp of Folys A ij a, 1 doo my besy cure for to 
kepe them honestly frome poudre and dust. 1556 Lauper 
Tractate 233 Bot trewlie thay suld do thare cure. 

+ 2. Care, anxiety, trouble. Ods. 

1340 Hampoce Psalter cxvili. 31 He despisis pe curys & 
pe noyes of pis life. 1513 DouGtas xe7s 1. 1. 60 Lo how 
greit cure, quhat travel, pane, and dowte. 15.. Ant. of 
Curtesy 82 Alas, Into this cure who hath you brought? 

+3, Charge, care (committed to or laid upon any 
one); a duty, office, function. Ods. (exc. as in 4.) 

¢ 1300 Beket 837 And [he] quath tbe quit al clenliche [of] eche 
other cure[Laud M7S. wike]ther. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De 
2. R.X1x. Cxxxiv. (1495) 944 Pan .. hathe cure of shepe and 
of shepeherdes. 1513 BrapsHaw S#. Werburge 1. 2350 
Temporall cures and busynesse worldly. 1555 Even Decades 
38 The women. -haue also the cure of tyllage of the grounde. 
1641 Mitron C%, Govt, Pref., The Church hath in her imme- 
diate cure those inner parts and affections of the mind. 
[1848 MacauLay A/ist. Eng, I, 57 Cranmer had declared .. 
that God had immediately committed to Christian princes 
the whole cure of all their subjects.] 

4. Eccl. a. The spiritual charge or oversight of 
parishioners or lay people ; the office or function 
of a Curate. Commonly in phrase czvre of sozeds. 

¢1340 Hameotre Prose Tr. 25 Holy Bisshopis..which had 
cure of mennes soules. 1377 Lanci. P. 2. B. Prol. 88 
Bischopes and bachelers .. pat han cure vnder criste. 1490 
Caxton How to Die 15 Euery persone hauyng the cure of 
soules. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 44 The persons and 
curates of the sayd .v. parishe churches. . shall be dyscharged 
of the cure of the said inhabitantes. 1552 B%. Com. Prayer, 
Ordering of Priests,So that you may teach the people com- 
mitted to your cure and charge. 1642 Jer. TayLor Efisc. 
(1647) 309 The Bishops of every province must know that 
their Metropolitan- Bishop does take cure of all the province. 
1776 Apam Situ IV. N, v. i, (1869) IT. 395 What is called 
the cure of souls, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the 
parish. 1868 M. Pattison Acadeni. Org. v. 134 Earning an 
income by tuition or by parochial cure. 

b. (with @ and f/.) A parish or other sphere of 
spiritual ministration ; a ‘ charge’. 

21483 Caxton /’ocab. 21b, For to gete A cure of fre 
chapell. 1531 Dial. Laws Eng. u. xxxvi. (1638) 127 Then 
may the Ordinary set in a deputy to serve the Cure. 1552 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering of Priests, Vo use both public 
and private monitions. .as well to the sick as to the whole, 
within your cures. 1660 R. Coxe Power & Subj. 202 To the 
end the Cure may not be destitute ofa Pastor. 1766 Gotpsm. 
Vic, WW, iti, A small cure was offered me. 1855 Macaucay 
Hist, Eng. 111.252 A proclamation. .that..the clergy of the 
Established Church should be suffered to reside on their 
cures without molestation. 1882 Pesopy Ang. Fournadlisut 
xi. 78 He held..a cure of souls in Essex. 


II. Medical or remedial treatment. 
+ 5. The medical treatment of a disease, or of a 


patient. Obs. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 49 And lich unto Pithagoras Of 
surgery he knew the cures. ¢1400 Lan/ranc's Cirurg. 124 
Pei seyn bat mo men ben heelid bi pis maner cure ban dien. 
1513 Brapsuaw S¢4. Werburge 1. 865 Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous, Passyng mannes cure it for to amende, 
1607-12 Bacon Ess, Seditions (Arb.) 402 The Cure must 
answeare to the particuler disease. 1722 De For Plague 
‘1756) 49 The said Chirurgeons are to be sequestred from all 
otherCures,and kept only tothis Disease. 1725—Voy. round 
lVorld (1840) 339 All the while they were under cure. 

b. A particular method or course of treatment 
directed towards the recovery of a patient, as in 


water-cure, milk-cure, etc. 

{1704 F. Fur.rr Jed. Gym. (1711) 54 The Cold Bath.. 
a severe Method of Cure.] 1842 Loner. in Z 77 (1891) I. xxiii. 
427 There are about sixty persons here {Marienberg], going 
through what is called the water-cure. c1860 Mrs. Gatiy 
Aunt Fudy’s Tales (1863) 29 An unlimited and fatal appli- 
cation of the cold-water cure. 1866 A. Fuinr Princ, Med. 
(1880) 214 In order to carry out effectually the ‘ milk cure’, 

. milk .. should be taken largely. 1884 Pad? Alall CG. 
6 Sept. 3/1 The prayer-cure, faith-cure, touch-cure. | 

6. Successful medical treatment ; the action or 
process of healing a wound, a disease, or a sick 


person ; restoration to health. Also fg. 

1393 Gower Conf. III. 338 Of maister Cerimon the leche 
And of the cure, which he dede. ¢1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 
97 For to remeve causes bat letten pe cure of olde woundes. 
1588 SHaxs. ZL, Z. /. v. 1i. 28 Past care, is still past cure. 
1596 Drayton Legends iii. 177 It was no cure, unlesse he 
could provide Meanes to prevent the danger to ensue. 1611 

dince Like xiii. 32, I cast out deuils,and I doe cures. 1774 
Go.ps. Vat. //7zst. (1776) IIL. 362 Its bite is very difficult 
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of cure. 1789 W. Bucuan Pom, Med. (ed. 11) 483 Mankind 
are extremely fond of every thing that promises a sudden or 
miraculous cure. 1860 ‘T'vnpALL Géac. 1. xxiii, 162 The 
conditions were not favourable to the cure of a cold, 1891 
Messenger of Sacred Heart Oct. 312 Lis cure .. cannot be 
explained by the use of any remedies known to science. 

+b. Out of (all) cure: beyond remedy; past 
help. Oés. 


¢€ 1374 Cnaccer Sroylus y. 713 And pus despeired out of 
alle cure She ladde here lyf, bis woful creature, 1393 Gower 
Conf, 11. 60, 1..aim, as who saith, out of cure For ought that 
I can say or do, 

+e. Amendment, rectifying. Ods. rare. 

1675 tr. Camden's I/ist. Etiz. Yo Rdr., The Translation. . 
was. .so out of order..that..it was thought convenient, by 
comparing it with the Original, to doe something towards 
the Cure of it. 

7. A means of healing; a remedy; a thing, 
action, or process that restores health. Often /g. 

1513, Snaks. /fex. VI1/, 1. iv. 33 For my little Cure, Let 
me alone. 1667 Mitton /’. Z. tx. 776 Here grows the 
Cure of all, this Fruit Divine. 1776 Tortavy J/y11, 
* Rock of Ages’, Let the water and the blood... Be of sin the 
double cure, 1825 A. Catpctevcu 7rav. S, aimer. II. 
xv. 10g The most certain cure is to send those attacked from 
the elevated spot as soon as possible. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. xx A cure for the headache. 

8, +a. One under medical treatment, a patient. 
Obs. b. A person who has been cured. rare. 

1579 Lyty Euphues (Arb.) 67,1 wil follow thy counsel, and 
become thy cure, desiring thee to be as wise in ministring 
thy Phisick, as I haue bene willing to putte my lyfe into thy 
handes. xs9x R. Turnsutt £.xf, Pas, 121 A physitian 
bidding his cure and pacient to waxe slrong. 1887 Pad/ 
MallG. 11 Jan. 41 Convalescents or cures of Alpine parch- 
ing. .apostrophize tenderly their ‘beloved Davos’. 

+9. The curing or preserving of fish, pork, etc. 

1743 Lond. § Country Brew, u. (ed. 2) 122 That the Wort 
may have also tts Cure as well as the Hop. 1757 W. Tuomp- 
son &, N. Advoc. 36 For the Performance of hich Method 
of Cure {salting pork}. 

10. atirib. and Comb. as +cure-bearer, one 
who bears or has the care of something; so cure- 
master; ¢sf. one who superintcnds the curing of 
herrings; cure-passing @., past remedy, incurable. 

1545 Aberdeen Keg. V. 19 (Jam.) Maister & cuir berar of 
the townis artailyere and graytht thairof. c 1611 CHAPMAN 
Iliad xxi. 27 Cure-passing fevers then Come shaking down 
into the joints of miserable men. 1622 Missretpen Free 
Trade 47 Men of good qualily. .termed Curemasters, 173 
P. Linpsay /nterest Scot.201 The riding Officer, appointe 
.. for overseeing the Curing of Herrings .. with one Cure- 
niaster..at least, to assist him, 1892 C. Patrick Aledizzv. 
Scot, vii. 132 Tbey should be first passed by the Cure Masters 
of Fish. 

+ Cure, sJ.2 Os. [An early phonctic variant of 
Cover; see CURE v.27] =Cover sé. 

1s02 Bury Wills (1850) 92, I beqwethe to. . William Coote 
. myne syluer salt wyth y¢ cure, and Alys Coote the other 
wtoute the cure. 1567 Zest, A. llenrie Stewart in Scot. 
Poems 16th C11. 262 As the woirme, that workis under cnire 
At lenth the tre consumis. @157z Knox //ist. Refi Wks, 
I. 461 Thei must neidis reteyre in a verray narrow cure. 

+Cure, 56.3 Obs. [ME. curé, app. a variant of 
curie, CURY ; in 1460 it is rimed with sere, perh. 
by confusion with Cure sb.1] =Cvry. 

@ 1400-50 Alexander 4275 Haue we no cures of courte, ne 
nacointesewes. c1420 Liber Cocoram Of craft. .that men 
callts cure (rise degre). J/éid. 5 Now sly3tes of cure wylle 
I preche, «1460 J. Russett Sk. Nurture 375 To know be 
kervynge of fische and flesche after cockes cure [7zse sure). 

+ Cure, sé.4 Obs. [Earlysouthern ME. ctive:— 
OE. crre: see Kire.] = Kure, choice. 

c x000in Thorpe’s //om. I. 112 God forgzeaf him agenne cyre. 
¢ 1205 Lay. 6171 And afler cure heo him 3euen preo hundred 
gisles. /6¢«!.8077 Ten busend monen pet wes pe bezste:cure 
Of al Brut-londe. axz3z00 A. //orn (Ritson) 1446 The ship 
bigon to sture With wynd god of cure. ; 

Cure (kitie1), 56.5 sdang. [app.an abbreviation 
of curious or curtosity: cf. curio. 

It appears to have obtained vogue largely from a Music 
Hall song with the chorus ‘The cure, the cure, the perfect 
cure’ (with play on Curesé.'), popular tn 1862.) 

An odd or eccentrie person ; a funny fellow. 

1856 Punch XXX1. 201( Farmer), Punch has no mission to 
repeat The Slang he hears along the strect .. But as it's 
likely to endure, He asks a question, ‘What's a cure?’ 
1889 Monthly Packet Christmas No., digail vy. 108 ‘You 
areacure of a girl!’ was Mrs. Bowden's neat way of ex- 
pressing her surprise. ; 

Cure (kites), v.l [a. F. cure-7 (in OF. to take 
care of, to clean) :—L. ci#rdre to care for, take care 
of, cure, f. cra care.] 

I. +1. a. trans. To take care of; to care for, 
regard, b. str. To take trouble; to take care. 

1382 Wycur cfs viii. 2 Forsoth men dredeful curiden 
(Vulz. caravernut) or birieden Stheuene. Tit. iii. 8B 
‘That thei that bileuen to God, curen, or do bisynesse, for to 
be bifore in goode werkis. ¢ 1420 Padlad, on [/ush. 111, 844 
In hilles is to cure To set hem on the Southe if thai shall 
ure. 1603 Atlotus Ixaxv, Of all thy kin curit not the greif. 
a@ 1618 Sytvester Fob Srinmphant wm, 386 Whose ragged 
Fathers I refus'd to keep My Shepheard’s Curs, much more 
tocuremysheep. 1623 A. Tayvtor Christ's Mercy, 1 cur'd 
and cur'd for all that were tn woe. 

42. trans. (and atsol., To take charge of the 


spiritual interests of (a parish, etc.). Ods. 

1377 Lanat. ?. Pl. B. xx. 323 The Frere. .hyed faste To 
a lord for a lettre, leue to hane to curen, As a curatour he 
were. c1400 Rom. Kose 6845, | walke soules for to cure, 
1581 J. Bett Jéaddon'’s Answ, Osor, 314 Sithence this 
Bishop is carefull and diligent in curyng his owne charge. 
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II. +3. ¢vans. To treat surgically or medically 
with the purpose of healing a disease, or a 
patient). Ods, 

7798 Trevisa Barth, Del’. R. u,v. (1495) 32 Angels ben 
callyd Leches and Physicyens for they cure and licele soules. 
c1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 94 For & he (the cankre} be curid, 
pat ts lo seie kutt or I-brent, pei perischen pe sunnere. 1530 
Pacscr. 505 Je cureis I cure or helpe as a surgyen dothie. 
1592 Wesv ist '4. Sywtbol, § 102 B, If... the said Il. shal .. 
refuse any longer to be dressed or cured by y” said F. of the 
said infirmitie. 

4. Yo heal, restore to health (a sick person ofa 
disexse). Also /zg. 

1382 Wyck Lake viii. 43 Sum womman .. which hadde 
spendi:t al hircatel into lechis, nether iny3te be curid of ony. 
1388 —- 2 Aunys v. 3 Vhe prophete Se hulte have curid hym 
of the lepre which he hath. ¢ 1440 /’romp. Part, 110 Curyn’, 
or heelyn’ of seekenesse...Sano, curo. 1538 STARKEY Lvuy- 
fand u. ii, 185 Nature hyrselfe curyth the patyent. 16411 
Biste Lake vii. 21 Hee cured many of their infirmities. 
1803 Med, rnd. 1X. 548 The cold application was of great 
use, .nd she was soon cured. 1883 G. Liovo £Ldb4 flow 
II. 160 To be cured of a troublesome complaint. 

Sig. c1§30 Pol. Ret. & L. Poems (1866) 36 ‘Vhow shalte 
nevyr be curyd if thowe oony's knowe lhe cryme of thyne 
owne trne wyfe. 1600 Suaxs. A. 37 2,111. ii. gg Ros. And 
thus I cur'd him (oflove]..Ord. I would not be cured, youth. 
1752 A, Murpny Gray's-Jua Jrul, No.14 P 2 ‘Vhis has cured 
me from attempting any sport of that kind. 1758 Jouxsox 
fdler No.2 >t Disappointment seldom cures us of expecta- 
tion, 1832 W. Irvine Alhambra 11. 148 Time cured him 
of his grief. : 

+b. transf. To repair, make good (anything 
damaged). Odés. 

1382 Wycur 1 Avugs xviii. 30 Ile curede the auter of the 
Lord, that was destruyed. a 1656 Ussner Avs. vi. (1658) 
264 And there he cured such of his ships as had,. been 
bruised. 

5. To heal (a disease or wound) ; fy. to remedy, 
rectify, remove (an evil of any kind), 

14.. Circumcision in Tundale’s Vis. (1843) 91 Hyt cureth 
sores, hyt heleth every wownd. 1526 /'sler. PerfiW. de W. 
1531) 9b, The whiche cureth, releueth & heleth all defautes. 
1610 SHAks. Zep. t. ti. 106 Your tale, Sir, would cure 
deafenesse. 1665 GuanxviLt Sceps. Sci. 50 Deep search dis- 
covers more ignorance than it cures. 1708 Moitevx 
Rabelais y. xvi, Well, quoth Fryar John .. what can’t be 
cur'd must be endur'd. 179% Burke Corr. (1844) II]. 357 
‘Yo cure the evils hrought on by vice and folly. 1872 I. 
Pracock Jlabel Iferon 1. ix, 166 He had been success- 
ful in curing more than one smoky chimney. J/od. ‘The 
question whether pulmonary consumption can be cured, 

+ 6. zur. (for ref.) To be cured, get well again. 
Obs. rare. 

1s92 SHaks. Rom. §& Jul. 1. ii. 49 One desparate greefe 
cures withanothers languish. @1774 Gotpsm. tr. Scarron's 
Com, Rom. 1. 179 Saldagne’s wounds were in the fair way 
of curing. 1791 Gispon Lett. Misc. Wks. 1796 I. 232, 
I must either cure or die. 

7. To prepare for keeping, by salting, drying, 
etc. ; to preserve (meat, fish, fruit, tobacco, etc. . 

1665 Hooke JMicrogr. 161 What their way is of dressing or 
curing Sponges..1 cannot learn, 1711 icf g Anne in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 4874/1 Hops.. brought to be cured and bagged at 
such ‘Ousts. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. ix. x52, 1 had 
grapes enough..to have cured into raisins. 1745 De Foe's 
Eng, Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 258 Herrings cured red 
from Yarmouth. 1788 T. JErrerson IW’ ritings (1859) 11. 443 
The beef cured and packed by them. 1832 Ht. Martinrac 
Weal y Woe i. 2 A warehouse..where salt for curing the fish 
. Was stored. 

b. zutr, \for ref.) To be or become cured. 

1668 Stusse in Pil, Trans. WN. 705 In Jamaica the 
Sugar cures faster in ten days, than in six months in Barba- 
does. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. vii. 119 They (grapes) 
might cure and dry in the sun. 1887 Hest Shore Alag. 
(Brit. Columbia) 451 ‘he bunch grass cures on the roots, as 
it stands, and remains as hay until. .the spring. 

+8. To clear (land, as for a crop. Ods. 

1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xvii. 295 We bad gotten as 
much Land cured and trimmed up, as we sowed 22 Bushels 
of Barley on. 1722 — Col. Yack (1840) 168, | had a large 
quantity of land cured, that is, freed froin timber. 

+ Cure, 7.2 Ods. [A phonetically reduced form 
of ME. cure, Cover, the v being vocalized or 
elided, as in o'er, eer; cf. shiver, skewer.) lrans, 
To cover ; to conceal; to protect. 

a x400 Cov, .I/yst, (Shaks. Soc.) 392 Diveris clowdys eche 
of us was sodeynely curyng. ¢1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. 
2870 But, o allas! how sone he ouer-caste His heste, his 
feith, with wbiche he was assured, And hadde his fraude 
with flaterie y-cured. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 110 Curyn’, ot 
hyllyn’ (W. cuueren), oferio, cooperio, tego, 

+Cure, v.32 Obs. rare. (Cf. Cure 5d.4, and 
obs. conjugation of CHoosE.] rans. To choose. 

ai225 Lee, Nath. 1870 Pu most nede..an of pe: twa curen 
and cheosen, 

Cure, var, of Cover v.2, to recover. 

{| Cure (kiire). In 6 curee. [F., ad. med.L., 
cuiratus: sce CURATE.) A parish priest in France 
or a French-speaking land. 

1655 Sir E. Nicnotas in .V. upers (Camden) IT. 345 The 
most plausible curees heere in the ‘Towne and great Jan- 
senists, 1662 J. Davies Jey. Arndbass, (1669 422 Lhe Curé 
or Parson of the Parish, came one day to my Quarters. 1871 
Morcey | oltaire (1886) 34x One must stand well with the 
curé, be he kaave or dunce. 

Curre-a:l]. Something that cures all diseases ; 
a universal remedy, panacea. Also jig. 

1870 Lowrie Cathedral Poet. Wks. (1879) 452 L-xpect 
A wondrous cure-all in equality. 1871 NapHevs /'7. 
Cave Dis. ur. iv. 741 It has been vaunted as a cure-all 
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b. As a name for various plants: sce quots. 

Cf. all-heal., 

1793 Nemsicar cited in Britten & Holland /’%ant-n ), 
Cure-all, Geam rizvale 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., Cure-all, the 
Geum virginianum and the U:inothera biennis. 

Cured (kitimead), pp/.a.' [f. Cure 2.) and 56.1] 

1, In senses corresponding to those of the verb ; 
rsp. in sense 7: Preserved by salting, drying, ete. 

r7xs M. Davies Ath. Brit. t. 276 The Gratitude of the 
Cur'd Patient. 1836 Penny Cyel. V. 2349 Salted meat aud 
Cured fish, 1884 Tines:Weekly ed.) 31 Oct. 7 4 Mild cured 
butter. 

+2. [f. the sb.] Having cure ofsouls, [I czré.] 

1393 Gownr Conf. 1. Probl. 10 For dignite ne for provende 
Or cured or withoute cure. 

+ Cured, ff/. a.2 Obs. [f Cunk v2] Covered, 
haviug a cover. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 42 My browne cuppe of erthe 


cury c1480 /'uston Lett, No, 852 IIL. 271 A standyng 
coppe curid gilt. .a nother standyng cupp cuerid gilt. 
Cureless (kitievalés), a. [See -LESs.]  With- 


out cure or remedy; incurable, irremediahle. 

ars4ax Wyatt fo Ais unkind lone, In depe wide wound, 
the dedly stroke doth turne: To cureles skarre. 1579 Lviv 
/iuphues (Arh.) 181 Then ts thy case almost curelesse. 1655 
‘Tuwerrorp/’erf //orseman 34 Many good horsesare left cure 
less of these two gross unsutferable faults, 1718 Pore //fad 
xvinl. 99 This cureless gricf. 1880 McCartuy Own Times 

IV. 63 He proclaimed to England that her ancient system 
must fall into cureless ruin. 

Ilence Cu'relessly a/v., incurably. 

1852 Rowertson Serm, Ser. ut. xii. 154 Fatally, radically, 
curelessly wrong. 

Curer (kitras).  [f. Cure ov.) +-enl.] 

1. One who or that which cures or heals, 

1g81 I. Rocers St. Aug. Prairrs ix. («597) 43 Thou 
purger of wickednes and curer of wounds. 1§98 Sans. 
Alerry W. 1. iit. 39 He is a curer of soules, and you acurer 
of bodies. 1775 Apaik Amer. fnil. 438 The curers of ail- 
ments, 1845 Jrad. KR. cigric. Soc. VI. ts. 548 Panaceas .. 
put forth as checkers or curers of the disease. 

2. One whose employinent it is to cure fish, ete. 

1791 Newte Jour Lng. & Scot. 103 There is room enough 
for the cooper and curer to perform their operations all 
under cover. 1814-15 ict 55 Geo. J//, c. 94 § 20 If the 
curer of such herrings shall not deliver such account thereo!. 
1864 Keadcer 23 Jan. yg Curers crowd to buy the fish. 

Curesse, curet e, curets, obs. ff. CUrRAss. 

Curette (kiteret). Sarg. [a. F.curetie, f. curer 
in sense ‘to clear, cleanse’, applied to various in- 
dustrial tools as well as in the suryical use.) .\ 
small surgical instrument like a scoop, used in re- 
moving a cataract from the eye, wax from the ear, 
granulations, dried mucus, etc., from the throat, 
uterine cavity, bladder, etc. Also, a suction- 
instrument used in the removal of a soft cataract. 

1783 Suare in /’hil. Trans, XI.VUII. 325, 1 then passed 
the curette (a little scoop) through the pupil 1758 J. 5. Le 
Dran's Obsrrv. Surg. (1772) 259, 1 took off a Quantity of 
inerustated Gravel with the Currette, 1869 Weis Diseases 
of Ilye 253 Vhe convexity of the curette is tu be placed 
against the edge of the cornea, 

Hence Curette v., to scrape with a curette; 
Cure'tting v4/. sh. 

1888 Brit, Med. Jrul. 11 Feb. 288 My present practice is 
to curette in every case of disease alfecting..the uterine 
mucous membrane. 1890 Braituwaite Refrosp. Med.Clh, 
108 Antiseptic curetting in Endometritis (Puerperal, 

Curfew (kiufiz). Forms: a. 3 coeverfu , 
4 corfu, -feu, 4-7 corfew, curfewe, 5 curfu, 
5-6 courfeu.e, curpheue, 6-7 curfue, 7 cur- 
phew, 8 corfeu, -fue, -phew, curfeu, 5- curfew; 
B. 4 corfour, 5-6 curfur, 6 courfyre, curfoyr, 
7 eurfure, -phour; 6 curfle. Also etymological 
restorations) 7 couvrefeu, coverfeu, -few. [a. 
AF. cocverfu, = OF. cuevre-fu, guevreseu, coure- 
Seu (13th c.), f. convre, imper. of couvrir to cover 
+ feu fire: cf. the med.1. names cyadlegium, pyri- 
fegium, from tegére to cover, The corrupt forms 
in -four, -fur, etc. appear to be of phonetic origin, 
though in some cases associated with fire.] 

1. a. A regulation in force in medixval Europe 
by which at a fixed hour in the evening, indicated 
by the ringing of a bell, fires were to be covered 
over or extinguished ; also, the hour of evening 
when this signal was given, and the bell runy for 
the purpose. b. Hetce, the practice of ringing a 
bell at a fixed hour in the evening, usually cight 
or nine o'clock, continued after the original pur 
pose was obsolete, and often used as a signal in 
connexion with various municipal or communal 
regulations ; the practice of tinging the eveniny 
beil still survives im inany tawns. 

The primary purpose of the curfew appears to have been 
the prevention of conflagrations arising from domestic fires 
left unextinguished at night. The earliest English quota 
tions make no reference to the original sense of the word . 
the easfer being already in 13th c. merely a name for the 
ringing of the evening bell, and the time so marked. 

[1285 Stat. London Stat. 1. roz Apres Coeverfu persone 
a Semt Martyn le grannt.] ¢ 1320 Senyn Sag. (\W.) 1429 
Than was the lawe in Rome toun, That, whether lord or 
garsoun That after Corfu be founde rominde, Faste men 
scholden hem nimen and binde. ¢ 1386 [see 3} ¢ 1400 Leges 
Quai. Brogorunt Wasi. in dc. Abts 1. 349 (He) sal gany tl 
his wache wyth twa wapnys at be ryngyng of be vourfen. 
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e1440 Prop. °Parv. x10/2 Curfu, fenitegiun. 1495 in 
ere Chron. (1811) go Yf ther bee any Parishe Clarke y* 
ringyth curfew after the curfue be ronge at Bowe chirche. 
1530 Parscr. 210/1 Courfewe, a ryngyng of belles towarde 
evenyng. 1570 Levins Manip. 190 Curfle, operitio ignis. 
1561 Bp. Parxuurst /xjunctions, If they doo ring at the 
buriall of the deade, noone or Curpheue. 1570 Burgh Rec. 
Peebles 324 (Sc. Burgh Rec. Soc.) To regne xij houris, vj 
houris, and courfyre nychtlie. 1608 JJez7y Devil Edi, in 
Hazl. Dodsley X. 251 Well, ‘tis nine o’clock, ’tis time to ring 
curfew, 1610 SHaxs, Tes. v.i. go. 1632 Mitton Pevse- 
yose 74 Oft on a plat of rising ground, I hear the far-off 
curfew sound. 1750 Gray Zéegy i, The Curfew tolls the 
knell of parting day. 1825 Copsett Aur. Rides (1830) I. 317, 
1 got to this place about half an hour after the ringing of the 
eight o'clock bell, or Curfew. 1850 Lyett 2xd Visit U.S, 
IT. 43 Every evening, at nine o'clock, a great bell, or curfew, 
tolls in the market-place of Montgomery, after which no 
coloured man is permitted to be abroad without a pass. 

€ The statement that the curfew was introduced 
into England by William the Conqueror as a mea- 
sure of political repression has been current since 
the 16th century, but rests on no early historical 
evidence. See Freeman .Vorm. Cong. (1875) UI. 
18s as to what ‘ seems to be the origin of the famous 


and misrepresented curfew’. 

1568 Grarton Chrvz. 11.9. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. 1, lvi. (1739) 102 It is affirmed, that the Normans did 
impose a new custom called Coverfeu. 1743-6 SHENSTONE 
Elegies xv, So drcop’d, I ween, each Britons breast of old 
When the dull curfew spoke their freedom fled. 1769 BLAck- 
STONE Comm, TV. 412. at 

+c. Applied also to the ringing of a bell at 
a fixed hour in the morning. Ods. 

1592 SHaxs. Row. & Fid.iv.iv. 4 Come, stir, stir, stir, The 
second Cocke hath Crowd, The Curphew Bell hath rung, 
‘tis three a clocke. 1673 in L'fool Munic. Rec. (1883) 1. 342 
Ring Curphew all the yeare long at 4 a clock in the morn- 
ing and eight ata night. 1704 /d/d. I1. 83 Ringing Curfew 
Bell at four of y- clock in y’? morning, and eight at night. 

2. A cover for a fire; a fire-plate, a cover-fire. 

a 1626 Bacon: J.), For pans, pots, curfews, counters and the 
like. 19779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 406 He had gottena piece 
of household furniture of copper, wbich he was pleased to 
call a curfew..F. G...has described it as a curfew, from its 
use of suddenly putting out a fire. 1837 [see CoveR-FiRE}. 

3. attrib.and Comb.,as curfew-knoll, -note, -time. 

©1386 Cuaucer A/iller’s T. 459 Vhe dede sleepe .. Fil on 
this carpenter .. Aboute corfew tyme [v.7. corfeu, curfewe]. 
1778 W. Pearce Haunts Shaks. 12 At curfew-time lull'd by 
the lone village bell. 1814 Worpsw. Axcursion vu. 172 
The curfew-knoll That spake the Norman Conqueror’s stern 
behest. 1818 Scotr H7#. A/idd. xxvii, Tbat sleep should 
nave visited his eyes after such a curfew-note, was impos- 
sible. 

4. Curfew-bell. (See sense 1.) Also fig. 

¢ 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1497 Corfour belle ringge gan. 
1509 Bury Wrils (1850) 112, I gyve toward y* ryngers 
charge off the gret belle in Seynt Mary Chirche, callyd cor- 
few belle. 1597-8 Br. Hatz Sav. in. iv.15 But a newrope, 
to ring the couure-feu bell. @1649 Drumm. or Hawrtu. 
Consid. Parl. Wks. (1711) 187 That there shall be cover-feu 
bells rung. .after the ringing of which no man shall be found 
upon the streets. 1702 C. MaTHER J/agx. Chr. in. 111. (1852) 
542 He.. would ring aloud courfeu bell wherever he saw the 
fires of animosity. 1839 Keicutiey Hist, Exg. 1. 103 A law 
of police which directed all fires to be put out at the tolling 
of a bell called Curfew bell, is by later chroniclers ascribed 
to Wm. the Conqueror, but without any countenance from 
the early writers, 


Curfu file, v. Sc. [Deriv. of a simple Furrie 
zv. to disorder; the first syllable is perh. Gaelic car 
twist, bend, turn about; used in combination 
in car-fhocal quibble, prevarication, car-shiil roll- 
ing eye, car-teaitheal wrong tum: cf. the Lowland 
de. curcuddoch, curdoo, curgloff, curjute, curmur- 
ring, citrnotted, in which the prefix seems to have 
thesense of L. dzs-.] trans. To put into a state of 
disorder ; to ruffle. 

1583 R.S. Leg. BA. St. Androis in Sempill Ballates (1872) 
2t§ His ruffe curfufled about his craig. 1768 Ross Helenore 
81 (Jam.) Ye ken where Dick curfuffied a’ her hair. 

Curfu fle, 5’. Sc. Also carfuffle. [f. prec. 
vb.] Disorder, flurry, agitation. 

1816 Scorr Aztig. xx, Monkbarns in an unco carfuffle. 
/bid, xxix, Troth, my lord maun be turned feel outright.. 
and he puts himself into sica curfuffle for ony thing ye could 
bring him, Edie, 1823 Misses Cornett Petticoat Tales 
I. 333 Jam.) Ye need na put yoursel into ony carfuffle about 
the matter. 

Curfur e: see CuRFEW. 

| Curia ‘kiteria). [L. carza, in sense i] 

1. Antég. a. One of the ten divisions into which 
cach of the three ancient Roman tribes were 
divided ; hence used of the divisions in other an- 
cient cities. b. The building belonging to a 
Koman curia, serving primarily as its place of 
worship, c. The senatc-house at Rome. d. A 
ttle given tu the senate of ancient Italian towns, 
as distinguished from that of Rome. 

1600 IIoLLaNy Livy v. 209 Camillus should be called back 
ugain out of exile by a Ward-leet, or the suffrages of the 
Curia:, 1626 Masstncrr Kom. cIctor 1.i, Lets to the curia, 
And, though unwillingly, give our suffrages, Before we are 
compell'd, 1656 J. Haxkincton Oceana 76 (Jod.) ‘lhe people 

ure first divided into thirty curias, or parishes. 1862 
ne Greece it Ixxxi. X. 549 There is reason for believing 
the genuine Carthaginian citizens were distributed into 
ribes, 30 Curia, and 300 gentes. 
2. .\ court of justice, counsel, or administration ; 
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used esf. of the royal and other courts of the feudal 


organization. 

In medizeval L., cuv7a was the word regularly employed to 
render F. cozzr, Court, and it is so used by modern historians, 
esp. in Curéa regis, the King’s Curia, or King’s Court, of the 
Norman kings of England. : ; 

{¢ 1178 GLanviLLE 1 Hic incipit liber primus de placitis 
quae pertinent ad curiam regis. } 

1706 Puitups (ed. Kersey! s.v., In our Common Law, 
Curia signifies a Court of Judicature. 1861 PEARSon Early 
& Mid. Ages Eng. 414 Historically, the court of excbequer 
..was developed out of the curia, or great court of the 
king's tenants-in-chief. 1874 Stupps Coxst, Hist. 1. xi. 377 
Whereas, under William the Conqueror and William Rufus 
the term Curia generally. .refers to the solemn courts held 
thrice a year or on particular summons, at which all tenants- 
in-chief were supposed to attend, from the reign of Henry I 
we bave distinct traces ofa judicial system, a supreme court 
of justice called the Curia Regis, presided over by the king 
or justiciars. 1890 Guardian 28 May 868/1 The Archbisbop 
of Canterbury.. without a curia, without traditions, without 
committees of experts and theologians. .is going to settle.. 
some most difficult points. 

3. spec. The Curia: the Papal court. 

“In the stricter sense, the authorities which administer the 
Papal Primacy; in a wider acceptation it embraces all the 
authorities and functionaries forming the immediate entour- 
age or Court of the Pope’ (Cath. Dict.). 

1840 S. Austin Ranke's Frist. Popes (1847) 1. 237 (Stan- 
ford) Still more important to the curia was the second 
article, concerning the plurality of benefices. 1878 Stusss 
Const. Hist. 111. xix. 352 It was a curious coincidence that 
the great breach between England and Rome should be the 
result of a litigation in a matrimonial suit, one of the few 
points in which the Curia had continued to exercise any real 
jurisdiction. 

Curia] (kitierial), a. and sd. [a. F. curzal, -ale 
adj., curvzale sb., ad. L. c#rial-zs, f. curia.] 

A. adj. 

+1. Of or pertaining to a royal court; having 
the manners befitting a court ; courtly. Ods. 

1478 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 45 And other 
fourmes curiall after the booke of urbanitie. 1484 Caxton 
Curiall 1 The lyf Curiall whyche thou desirest. 62d. 3 
The maner of tbe peple curyall cr courtly. 1520 St. Papers 
Hen, VITT, 11. 56 To.. fall to more curiall, discrete, and 
clenly order, than ever they used before. 1560 ROLLAND 
Crt. Venus 1. 793 Aud to my sisteris, and Ladyis curiall. 

2. Of or pertaining to a curia: a. of an ancient 
Roman or an Italian curia; b. of a judicial, ad- 
ministrative, or other court; ¢. of the papal 
Curia, 

1677 Gout. Venice 280 The Vicar of the Podestat, or some 
other Curial Officer, is permitted to go in their stead. 1864 
A. J. Horwoop Year Bks. 32-3 Edw. J, Introd. 19 zofe, In 
the celebrated Pinenden plea..there is no appearance of 
curial formalities being observed. 1882 Sat. Kev. 18 Mar. 
323 The present Pope, so far as he is left untrammelled by 
the exigencies of conventional or curial etiquette. 

B. 56. 

+1. A member of a court ; a courtier. Ods. 

1447 Boxenuam Seyztys(Roxb.)77 Thou maryd shal bene 
.. lo sum curyal of ryht gret dignite. 

2. A member of an ancient Roman or an Italian 
curia, 

1677 Govt. Venice 280 If the Curial should become a Coun- 
cellor, the Assistance..would degenerate into Counsel. 1861 
J. G. SHEpparD Fadl Rome viii. 415 Each municipality was 
made responsible in the person of its curials, or chief officers 
..for its own amount of taxation. 1873 G. W. Kitcuin 
Hist, France 1. vi. 1. 52 The curials (or members of the civil 
municipality) lost their authority. 

+3. A treatise on the Court. Ods. 

The title given to the treatise or letter of Alain Chartier 
translated by Caxton. 

1484 Caxton Curiad/ 6 Thus endeth the Curial made by 
Maystre Alain Charretier. Translated thus in Englysshe 
by Wylliam Caxton. 1822 K. Dicpy Broadst. Hon. (1846) 
327 What wisdom is in this sentence of Alain Chartier in his 
Curial a 

Curialism (kiterializm). [f. CurraL a. + 
-1sM.] A curial or courtly system: esf. applied 
to the policy or system of the papal Curia; Vati- 
canism. 

1870 Church Rev, 13 Aug. 499/2 Curialism, a word come 
into use during the past week [1.e. in reference to the Vatican 
Council]. 1891 Speaker 2 May 530/2 Though curialism did 
prevail {at the Vatican Council], some sense of the older 
Catholicism has revived. 

Curialist (kitieridlist’. [fas prec. +-1s7; cf. 
¥. curialiste, Cotgr.] A member of the papal 
Curia ; a supporter of its policy or authority. 

1847 Bucn tr. Hagenbach's Hist, Doctr. \1. 456 In the 
Roman Catholic Church a controversy was carried on be- 
tween the Curialists and Episcopalians. 1870 Coxtem/p. 
Rev. XII. 12 A veteran curialist assured Dr. Mejer that he 
could discern no principle at all in the manner of transacting 
business at Rome. 

Curialistic (kiteriali-stik), 2. [f. prec. + -1¢.] 
Of or pertaining to curialists or curialism. 

1870 Lett. on [Vatican] Council, by ‘Quirinus’ 116 
Proclaimed, through the curialistic Cardinal Bonnechose. 
1872 W. H. Jervis Gadlican Ch. Pref. 11 Those views of 
the monarchical constitution of the Church. .which charac- 
terize the ultra-Catholic or Curialistic school. 

+ Curia‘lity. Obs. [ad. OF. curtalité, med.L. 
curtalitas, from cirzalis CURLAL.] 

a. What pertains to a court. 
Cc. = COURTESY 3 and 4. j 

@ 1626 Bacon Aduice to Sir G, Villiers (R.), | come to the 
last of those things which I propounded, which is, the Court 
and Curiality. 1633 ‘I. Apams Af. 2 Jeter i. 2 Either 


b. Courtliness. 


CURIOSITY. 


through curiosity or curiality, Christian Salutations are 
thought gross. 1641 Heyun Help to Hist. (1671) 340 [The 
title of Earl Marshal] was only given them then by the 
courtesie or curiality of England. 1671 F. Pririirs Reg. 
Necess. 426 The said Earl..was not stiled the Kings Cousin 
. .a Curiality, with which the more antient and less Frenchi- 
fied times were unacquainted. 1861 W. Beit. Dict. Law 
Scot., Courtesy or Curiality. 

Curiate (kiterijct), a. [ad. L. caridi-ws adj., 
f. cuirta.] Of or pertaining to the curiz. 

1886 Lxcycl. Brit. XX. 732/1 In Cicero's time there were 
still curies, curial festivals, and curiate assemblies. 

Curiet, obs. form of CuIRAss. 

Curing (kifierin), v7. sb. [-1NcG1.] The action 
of the verb CURE. 

1. Healing, cure. 

1382 Wycur Fer. xiv. 19 Tyme of curing {1388 heeling]. 
1588 J. READ Compend. Method 60 b, Trie all other remedies 
before he proceede to these sharpe kind of curinges. 1595 
Suaks. Fohu m1. iv. 112 Before the curing of astrong disease. 
1891 tr. De La Saussaye’s Sc. Relig, xxix. 258 The curing 
of sickness, 

_2. The process of preparing (fish, etc.) for keep- 
ing, by salting, drying or other means. 

1672 [see 3], 179 Zrans. Soc. Encourag. Arts IX. 174 
Some observations on the curing of coffee. 1884 A/axch. 
Exam, 25 Feb. 5/3 Efforts to encourage the growth and 
curing of tobacco. 

3. attrib. and Comé., as (sense 1) curing-stone ; 
(sense 2) custng-room, -stand, -yard; curing- 
house, a building where curing is carried on; 
spec. ‘the building on a sugar estate (in the West 
Indies) where the hogsheads of newly potted sugar 
are placed to harden and drain off the molasses’ 
(Simmonds Dict. Trade, 1858). 

1629 in Chambers Dow. Anz. Scot. 11. 31 She..had sent 
to the Laird of Lee to borrow his curing-stone for their 
cattle. 1672 W. Hucues Amer. Physician 33 Athwart the 
end of the Sugar-house, or Curing-house (as they term it), 
1791 Newre Your Eng. § Scot, 100 For the benefit of the 
Fisheries, public wharfs, store-houses, and curing-houses, 
should be constructed upon a moderate scale at first. 1862 
Macm. Mag, Oct. 511 The owners of boats at Wick engage 
to fish for particular curers, who have curing-stands there. 

Curing, var. of Coverine *. Obs., recovery. 

1440 Prop. Parv. 111 Curynge, or recurynge of seke- 
nesse, convalescencia. 

Curio (kiiieric). [A familiar abbreviation of 
curtosily.| An object of art, piece of bric-a-brae, 
etc., valued as a curiosity or rarity; a curiosity; 
more particularly applied to articles of this kind 
from China, Japan, and the far East. 

1851 H. Metvitte HVhale iii. 20 A lot of *balmed New 
Zealand heads, great curios you know. 1861 Swinnoe NV. 
China Cam. 299 Everybody had some rare curios to show 
me, asking me their worth. 

b. Combd., as curio-bying, -hunter, -maniac. 

1886 Pall Afall G. 13 Jan. 4/1 As a baby is moved to put 
everytbing it sees into its mouth, so the curiomaniac seeks 
to make everything within the limits of the craze his own. 
1887 GuiLLemarp Cruise ‘ Marchesa’ I. 41 To the curio- 
hunter the Liu-kiu Islands are a most unprofitable ground. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/1 By a first-class Japanese 
curio-dealer..you are only shown one thing at a time. _ 

Curiolo-gic, 2. and sé. [A bad adaptation 
of Gr. xtpiodoyie-és (of which the normal Eng. 
repr. is cyrtologic) ‘speaking literally’ (f. «vpsos 
regular, proper, etc. + Adyos speech, -Aoyia speak- 
ing), applied by Clemens Alexandrinus to hiero- 
glyphics consisting of simple pictures, as opposed 
to ovpBodrkds symbolic. } 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to that form of hiero- 
glyphic writing in which objects are represented 
by pictures, and not by symbolic characters. 

1669 Gate Crt. Gentiles 1.1, xi. 64 The last and most per- 
fect [mode of discourse and writing] is Hieroglyphic, whereof 
one is Curiologic, the other Symbolic. 1760 Aztig.in Anz. 
Reg. 156/2 The proper or curiologic character expressed the 
sun bya figure representing that luminary. 1816 J. GitcHrisT 
Philos. Etym,27 The kind of hieroglypbics which the Egyp- 
tians very properly named Curiologic. ae 

B. sb. Representation by picture-writing. 

1816 J. Gitcurist Philos. Etyim, 33 Men were led on step 
by step from hieroglyphics or picture-writing, to curiologics, 
an abridged form of the former. 1864 R. F, Burton Dahome 
I. 206 In this land the umbrella is a rude kind of curio- 
logics, faintly resembling European blazonry. 

5o Curiolo:gical a, = prec., Curiolo‘gically 
adv. Curiology xoxce-wd., representation by 
curiologic symbols. 

1740 Warpurton Div. Legat. 1. iv. iti, Hieroglyphics 
were written curiologically and symbolically. 1814 diz. 
Rev. Nov. 147 Those hieroglyphics in which part of a 
material object is put for the whole are called curiological. 
1816 J. Gitcurist Philos, Etynt, 32 The sane system of 
curiology must have prevailed at a very early period. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ, (1870) 349 The kuriological or 
imitative [form]. P 

+Cwrion. Obs. rare—'. [a. F. ceerton, or ad. 
L. cdirto, -énem, f£. Cuxta.] The priest of an an- 
cient Roman curia. 

1624 A. Darciz Birth of Heresies xii. 51 Because the 
ancient Curions and Sacrificers were cut and shauen. 

Curiosity (kitirigsiti). Forms: 4-5 cory-, 
curiouste, 5 curyouste(e, -oste, coriouste, 
curiowstee,‘curyste); also4—-6curiosite, 5 cury-, 
curiosite(e, -syte(e, -sytye, 6 curiositye, (kew- 
riosyte), 6-7 curiositie, 6--ty. [a. OF. curzo- 


CURIOSITY. 


selé (AngloFr. curtouselé), ad. ¥.. ctiridsttdlecm, f. 

cirtds-us: see CURIOUS and -ry. Subsequently 

conformed more elosely to the Latin, both in 

Freneh as cerdosi?é,and in Eng. as crertositie, -tly.] 
I. As a personal attribute. 

+1. Carefulness, the application of care or 
attention. Ods. 

€ 1430 Freemasonry 32 He that lernede best... And passud 
hys felows yn curyste, @ 1568 Ascuam Scholene. u.(Arb.) 87 
Czs. Commentaries are to be read with all curiositie. a 1619 
Fotnersy <i theont. 1. iv, § x (1622) 20 They which haue 
marked, with very great curiositie, the memorable things of 
euery Countrie. 1747 Gouin Ang, Ants 56 A little Curiosity 
in Observation will easily remove so plain an Error. 

+2. Careful attention to detail; scrupulousness ; 
exactness, aecuracy. Ods. 

¢1391 CHAUCER Astrol, 1. § 14 heading, To knowe the 
degree of the sonne by thy riet, for a maner curiosite. 15g 
Scor in Strype Amt, Ref 1. App. x. 28 Ifthey be. .examyne: 
againe and againe, this curiositie will never come to any 
end. 1577 B. Gooce //ereshach's //usb. 1. (1586) 9 Everie 
one will not suffer such curiositie as they require in y° 
placing of a house. 1630 SANDERSON Sev. (1681) 11, 281 
The Curiosity that Men use in Weighing Gold or precious 
Quintessences for Medicine. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late boy, 
(1711) p.xxiii,To take the most exact account of all the Coasts 
..and to report them at their return with all possible Curio- 
sity. 

+3. Proficiency attained by eareful application ; 
skill, cleverness, ingenuity. Ods. 

1603 Knottes /fist. Turks (1621) 353 Beside her incom. 
parable beautie..adorned also with all that curiositie could 
devise. 1664 Power £.xf. Philos.1.58 Hf our Dioptics could 
attain to that curiosity as to grind us such Glasses. .we might 
hazard at last the discovery of Spiritualities themselves. 
1676 SHapwett J jrf«oso u, You will arrive at that curiosity 
in this watery science [swimming], that not a frog breathing 
will exceed you. 1742 Leone Palladio's A rchtt. i. 10 Sump- 
tuous Buildings, which requir’d more Curiosity. 1760 72 
tr, Fuarx §& Ulloa's Voy. (ed, 3) 1. 1. ii. 113 Many expert 
pilots, and other persons of curiosity who have employed 
their attention on it. 

+ 4. Care or attention carried to excess or unduly 
bestowed upon matters of inferior moment. a. 
Undue nieeness or fastidiousness as to food, eloth- 
ing, matters of taste and behaviour. Ods. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Pars. T, & 755 The ferthe is, curiosite 
{z. ». coriouste] with gret entent to make and apparayle his 
mete, c¢1450 S/. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2148 Common clething 
als he vsed, All’ curyouste he refused. c1gz0 Barciay Mirr. 
Gd, Manners (1570) Fj, Though | forbid thee proude curio- 
sitie Yet do I not counsetl nor moue thee to rudenes, 1531 
Etyor Goz, 1. xxii, The curiositie and wanton appetite of 
Heliogabalus. r160x Cornwatryes £ss. 11, xxviil. (1631) 23 
We of these latter times full of a nice curiosity, mislike all 
the performances of our fore-fathers. 1672 Cave Prit. Chr, 
it. iv. (1673) 68 A vicious curiosity about meats and drinks. 
1766 Forpyce Ser, Ying. Wont. (ed. 4) 1, ii. 59 In affairs 
of this kind, it is but just to atlow to women a degree of 
curiosity and care. : 

+b. Unduly minute or subtle treatment ; nicety, 


subtlety. Ods. ; 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 1. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 This same 
unprofitable subtility or curiosity is of two sorts. 1620 
Markuam Farew. /fusb. 1. xix. (1668) 103 Besides many 
other Seeds, which would. .shew but too much curiosity to 
repeat. 1680 Burnet Rochester (1692) 106 The opposition 
of Hereticks anciently occasioned too much Curiosity 
among the fathers. 

5. Desire to know or learn: +a. In a blamable 
sense: The disposition to inquire too minutely 
into anything; undue or inquisitive desire to know 


or learn. Ods. 

¢ 1380 Wyetr Ser, Sel. Wks. 1.227 Bi bis answere moun 
we se how curiouste of science or unskilful coveitise of 
cunnynge, istodampne. 1388 — Ni. iv. 20 Othere men 
se not bi ony curiouste tho thingis that ben in the seyntuarie 
. ellis thei schulen die, 1526 /ilg7. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
2 That ye neuer by way of curiosite be besy to attempte ony 
persone therin. 1604 Hickox IVks. 1. 488 1t is curiositie to 
enquire into that which God hath concealed. 1675 Brooks 
Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 142 Curiosity is the spiritual adul. 
tery of the soul. Curiosity is spiritual drunkenness. 1756 
BurRKE Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. 5 You feared, that the 
curiosity of this search might endanger the ruin of the whole 
fabrick. ' 

b, In a neutral or good sense: The desire or 
inclination to know or lear about anything, es/. 
what is novel or strange; a feeling of interest 
leading one to inquire about anything. 

1613 SALKELD7 reat, Angels 43 But peradventure some may 
with .. just curiositie demaund, how then shall wee know. 
1532 J. Haywarp tr. Broudt's Eromena 12, A_noble and 
solid curiosity of knowing things in their beginnings. 1647 
Ciarenpon Hist, Red. tu. (1843) 44/2 There was so little 
curiosity,. in the country to know any thing of Scotland .. 
that, etc. 1665 Sir I’. Hersert 77a, Con In curiosity 
I put some of the wood into my mouth and chewed it. 1707 
Curios. in Hush. Gar.t, 337 A Plant, which he resuscitated 
in the presence of any. whose Curiosities brought them to 
seeit. 1725 De For Dy. round World (1840) 53 He had 
perhaps at first raised this curiosity in me. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette xiv, Your curiosity is roused at last. 1875 Jowett 
Plato(ed. 2) 1.393 Nor had you any curiosity to know other 
States or their laws. . 

¢. Inquisitiveness in reference to trifles or matters 


whieh do not coneermn one. 

1577 Nortusrooke Dicing (1843) 95 What was, the cause 
why Dina was rauished? was it not hir curiositie? 1603 
Hottann Plutarch’s Mor. 134 Curiositie, which I take to be 
a desire to know the faults and imperfections in other men, 
1836 Hor. Smitu Tin Trump. (1876) 11 Curiosity—looking 
over other people's affairs and overlooking our own. 1887 
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T. Fowrer Princ. Morals un. i. 44 Curiosity ..is usually eim- 
ployed to denote the habit of inquisitiveness as to trifles, and 
especially as to the private affairs of one’s neight ours. 

+6. Scientifie or artistie interest ; the quality of 
a curioso or virtuoso ; connoisseurship. Obs. 

1661 Evetyn Diarys1827) 11.175, | dined at Mr, Palmer's 
in Gray’s Inn, whose curiosity excell’d in clocks, 1694 
Moceswortu tect. Sweden 47 This... qualifies them more 
for a Life of labourand Fatigue, than of Art and Curiosily. 
1779-81 Jounson /.. /’., Addison Wks, INT. 73 Mr. Locker 
..Was eminent for curiosity and literature. 

+7. A pursuit in whieh any one takes an interest, 
or for which he has a fancy; a hobby. Ods. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, /f.t.v, Wad their curiosities 
been sedentary. 1653 Watton slnyler ip. Ded. 4 ‘This 
pleasant curiositie of Fixh and Fishing .. has been thought 
worthy the pens and practices of divers in other Nations. 
a 1661 Feuer Worthtes i840: 111, 487 Fertilizing of barren 
ground may be termed a charitable curiosity employing 
Se poor people therein. 

+ 8. A desire to make trial or experience of any- 
thing novel; trifling interest or desire; a fancy, 
a whim. Ods. 

1605 Jas. 1 Ganf. Plot in Hari. Alisc. (Malh.) LL. 13 
{Parhiament] is no place fur particular men to utter there 
their private conceipts, nor for satisfaction of their curiositics. 
1663 Mlagellum ; or O. Cromiucll ed. 2) 7 He was placed 
in Sydney Colledge, more to satisfie his Fathers curiosity 
and desire, than out of any hopes of Completing him in his 
Studies. 1672 Cave Princ. Chr. 1. x. (1673) 295 A curiosity 
in inany in those times of being baptized in Jorge a 1718 
Pru» 7'racts Wks 1726 |. 499 He wholly denied his Wife 
the Curiosity of changing of bus one Piece of foreign Gold. 

II. Asa quality of things. 

+9. Careful or elaborate workmanship; per- 
feetion of construetion ; elaborateness, eleganee ; 
artistie character. Ods. 

€1380 Wrceitr Js, (1880) 8 3if pei drawen pe peple in fe 
holiday by coryouste of gaye wyndownes. 1393 GowtxK 
Conf. I11. 383, 1..axe..that my boke be nought refused . 
For lack of curiosite, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/3 To 
wryte the curiosyte and werke of the temple .. facan my 
connynge to expresse. 1509 Hawes /’ust. /*leas. XXVu. 
Iviii, Betrapped fayre and gaye Wyth shyning trappers of 
curiositie, 1984 Burcniny ZLef. in Fuller C/. /tist. 1x. v. 
§9 An instrument of 24 Articles of great length and curiosity, 
formed in a Romish stile. 1665 Hooke Afscrogr. 163 You 
can hardly look on the scales of any Fish, but you may dis- 
cover abundance of curicsity and beautifying. 1673 La:fy's 
Call. 1. v. P53. 49 Because they are loth. .toabate any thing 
of the curiosity of their dress. 1697 Cotuirer Fss, Mor. 
Subj. uu. (1709) 90 The Regularity of Motion, visible in the 
great variety and Curiosity of Bodies. ! 

+10. Careful aceuraey of construction ; nicety, 


delieacy. Ods. 

1593 Fare Dialling Aiij, The making of the Horologicall 
Cylindre, and the Ring..we have presently omitted, partly 
for their curiosity in cutting and delineation. 1662 Evrtyn 
Chatcog. Pref. (1769) 35 This art... is arrived to the utmost 
curiosity and accurateness. 1664 Power Exp. PAtlos. 1. 
170 How many ticklish Curiosities, and nice Circumstances 
there are to perform this Experiment exactly, 1703 Moxon 
Mech, Exerc. 21 The chiefest Curiosity in the making .. 
Hingesis, 1. That the Pin-hole be exactly round. .2. ‘That the 
Joints are let exactly into one another. 1807 Sourney 
Espriclla’s Lett. 1. 154 An idea of the curiosity with which 
these things are constructed. 

ll. The quality of being curtous or interesting 
from novelty or strangeness ; euriousness, 

1597 Mortey /ntrod. Jfus, 105 This I thought good to 
shew you, not for anie curiositie which is in it, but [etc.}. 
1660 SHARRocK Vegetables Ep, Ded., The operations them- 
selves..are devoid of curiosity. 1686 R. Berkecey in 
Evelyn's Ment. (1857) 111. 283 From thence we went the 
next day to Rotterdam, where the curiosity of the place 
detained us three days. 1774 1. JEFFERSON A ntobicg. Wks. 
1859 I. App. 124 ‘The distance between these, and the instruc- 
tions actually adopted, is of some curiusity. 1858 Haw- 
TuoRNE Fr. & Jt. Frnuls, 11. 96 The curiosity of which was 
overlaid by their multitude. 

III. A matter or thing that has this quality. 
+12. A curious question or matter of investiga- 
tion ; a niecty of argument; a subtlety. Ods. 
¢.1380 Wvcur IH’ks, (1880) 6 3if pei. .traveilen nut in holy 
writt but veyn pleies and corioustees. 1586 TV. B. La 
Primand, Fy, Acad. 1,152 Their subtilties and bold curio- 
sities, who have sought to plucke. .out of heaven the secrets 
hid from the angels. 1597 Hookur /cc?. Jol. v. xiii. (1641) 
206 These nice curiosities are not worthie the labour which 
wee bestow to answere them. a 1631 Doss Seri. 367 
‘Vroubling the peace of the Church, with impertinent and 
inextricable curiosities. 1641 Mitton CA. Govt. a. (1851) 
145 Not to make verbal curiosities the end. 1678 OwrNn 
Mind of God v. 144 A wrangling science filled with niceties, 
subtilties, curiosities, futilous termes of Art. 1700 AsTRy tr. 
Saaredra-Faxardo 1. 198 The Books which contain’d idle 
Curiosities were burnt. | . 
+b. A eurious or ingenious art. experiment, ete. 

1605 CaubDEeN Rew, (1637) 243 Divers curious men. .by the 
falling of a ring Magically prepared .. judged that one 
Theodorus should succeede in the Empire. . By Like curiosi- 
ties it was found that Odo should succeede. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 43x Vhere hath been practised also a curiosity, tu set 
2 Tree upon the North side of a Wall {etc.} «7 1635 Narn- 
ton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 36 Vhey note him tu bave had 
certain curiosities, and secret wayes of intelligence above 
the rest. : 

+13. A matter upon which undne care is be- 
stowed ; a vanity, nicety, relinement. Oés. 

cxqo0 Afol. Loll. 108 Pat he wast himsilf and his goodis, 
and ober mennis, in lustis, and in ober veyn curiositeis. 
1474 Caxton Chesse iv. iii, (1860) Kv b, Therfore ought the 
good women fle the curiositeces and (ag where they myght 
falle in blame. a1536 Ttwoace H ks. 238 «R) Y° greater 
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nomber receaue the wordes fur anewnesse and curivsitic (us 
they miy. 1617 Mowyson @/fe7. 01. 1. ii. 35 Vhis fashion, aud 
the like curiosities, J would have an Englishman to leave 
when he returns out of lusly, 1643 Bersovcnes frp. Hosea 
ii. (1652) 180 When we are in danger to be stripped of all, it 
is not time then co stand about curiosities aud niceties. 
1705 Staxuore J/aruphr, 1.97 Useless Curiosities, and such 
ae tend to adorn, but not at all to amend the Man. 


+14. A curious detail, feature, or Irait. Obs. 

1653 Wl. More Antid. Ath. uw. xu. (iztat zy The Lye. is 
s0 exquisitely framed. that not the least curiosity can be 
added. 1665 llouxe Mecrogr. 47 Muscovy-glass, or Lapis 
specnlans, i a Body that seems to have as many Curiosines 
in its Fubrick as any common Mineral I have met with. 
1747 GouLp Ang, cinta ae infornis us that the Ants of 
his Cuuntry are wunt tu uty their Dead, whic is a Curio- 
sity not imitated by ours in England. 

15. An olyect of interest ; any object valued as 
curious, rare, or strange. 

c1645 Howere Lett, t,t. xviii, Amongst other Curiosities 
which he pleased to shew me up and down Paric 1664 
Evetyn Aal, Zfort. (1729) 201 The Narcissus of Japan.. 
that nice Curiosity. 1665 Vorte Orcas. Nes, (1845) 361 
heading, t’pon the sight of a Branch of Corral among 
a great Prince’s Collection of Cunosities. 1710 I]banxe 
Collect, (xf. Mist. Sov.) EL. 39 These Pyxides ur Boxes are 
mention’d as great curiusities. 1770 KuckuANn in /’Ail. 
Trans. LX. 302 Collecting natural curiosities of the insect, 
bird, and beast kinds, 1869 Semmes Aetrent. Afloat u. 
6)5 The cargo, consisting mostly of light Japanese goods, 
lacker ware, and curiosities, 

+b. collec?. = Curious things. Ofs. 

1786 W. Gitrin Obs (ict. Beauty 1. p. xxti, The bowels 

of the earth, containing such amazing stores of curiosity. | 
ec. Applied to a person who is ‘queer’ wm his 
appearance, habits, ete.; ef. odidizy. 

1873 Sling Dict., Cure, an odd person; a contemptuous 
term, abridged from currosity, which was formerly the 
favourite expression, 

16. Comb., as curtosily-dealer, -monger;, curio- 
sity-shop, a shop whcre curiosities are Lought 
and sold. 

1789 Wotcotr ‘P. Pindar) Suéy. for Painters Whe 1812 
II. 182 Made frequent Curiosity¢ampaigns. 1818 Hazti7 
Eng. Poets ¥. 4870) 1-8 A museum or cored aie. 1840 
Dickens (2#¢7e), Ol Curiosity Shop. /ééd. i, The curiusity- 
dealer's warehouse. 1860 Ad/ bear Kound No. 74. 569 
One—a notable curiosity-monger. 

{| Curioso (kiteri,d-so). arch, Pl. -i, -o8. [a. 
It. curtoso (kuriyoso) a eurious person.) In 17th 
e., usually one who is curious in matters of science 
and art; b. later, an admirer or eolleetor of curio- 
Sities ; a connoisseur, virtuoso. 

1658-72 Woop Life 24 July 1658, Dr. John Wilkins, warden 
of Wadham Coll., the greatest curioso of his time. 1720 
Loxpon & Wise Compl. Gard. (4719) 40 The most judicious 
sort of Curioso’s. 1727 S. Switzer /'ract. Gardiner u. xii. 
99 ‘Vhose curioso’s who divide herbs into four degrees of 
heat, and four degrees of cold, 1806 Surr Minter in Lond. 
I. 216 [The books) remained stationary onthe shelves, eacept 
to the curiosi, 

Curious (kiiiriss), a. Forms: 4-3 coryous, 
-ious, curiuse, -yus, 4-6 curijouse, -yous, § 
corius, -iouse, -yowse, curiouss, -iowse, -ose, 
-yws, -yose, 5-6 curyouse, -ius, 6 courious, 4 
curious. [a. OF. curins | Ch. de Kol, 11the)= 
Pr. curios, Sp. and It. curtoso:—l.. ctirids-us used 
only subjectively ‘full of care or pains, careful, 
assiduous, inquisitive’ ; French has also the objee- 
tive sense in 14th e. robes curteuses).) 

A word which has been used from time to time with many 
shades of meaning; the only senses now really current are 
5, 16, and (in some applications 9. 

I. Asa subjective quality of persons. 
+1. Bestowtng eare or pains; careful ; studious, 


attentive. Ods, 

1386 Cuaccer Shipman's T 243 My deere wif, I the 
byseeke.. For to kepe oure good be curious. 1494 Fasyan 
Chron, v1. clx. 152 He shold take hym vnto his cure, and 
be to hym as curyous as he wolde be vnto his owne chylde. 
c1s00 Afelusine 109 Melusyne was full curyous and besy to 
make al thinges Peles 1580 Sipsey sl ra ¥.457 But the 
curious servant of Pifimax forbade him the entry. r6s0 
Jer. Tayvtor /foly Living i. $1 Ile that is curious of his 
time, will not easily be unready and unfurnished. raz 
R. Braptry Wks. Nat. 20 The French Gardeners. are. 
very curious to observe, that no broken part of a mushroom 
be left. 1779-81 Jouxson L. /’., Cowley Wks I1. 38 They 
were not always strictly curious, whether the opinions. 
were true. . 

+b. Anxious, concerned, solicitous. Os. 

1400 Kom. Rose 1052 Many a traitour envious, That ben 
ful busie and curious For to dispraise, and to blame. 1§13 
Mok in Grafton Chrun, 11. 783 Amongest them that were 
more amvurous of her bodie, hee curious of her soule. 1622 
Suaks. Cyd, t. Vi, 19x And I am something curious.. To 
haue them in safe stowage. a 1697 Steatnsrey Lf. in 
anbrey'’s Misc. 212 Being curious for nothing but the 
Verity. 

+2. Careful as to the standard of excellence ; 
dificult to satisfy ; particular; niece, fastidious. Obs. 


a. esp. in food, clothing, matters of taste. 

61380 Wrycrir Se/, Ws. VI. 205 Take meete and drinke 
in mesure, ne to costli ne to licorouse, and be not to cor us 
peraboute. 1489 Caxton Faptes cf A. t vil. 17 Not 
curyous of mygnotes, folyetes ne of iewellix 1579 Lyty 
Enphacs’ Acb.)118 Be met curious to curle thy hare. arggs 
IL. Smiru Sera. (1866) 11.329 Christ was not curious in Tus 
dict. 1605 Cawown Aen. | 167) 285 There was one that was 
very curions in keeping of his beard = 1781 Gisros Dad. 4 
F. UL. 45 Vhey soon became..curious tn their diet amd 
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apparel, 1821 Scott Aenilw. iii, In arranging which [the 
hair] men at that time..were very nice and curious. 
+b. generally. Particular; cautious. Obs, 

@ 1533 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. A urel. (1546) H ii, Wise 
among \wyse men, as it is couenable for a curiouse prynce 
to be. 1596 SHaxs. Tam. Shr. 1. iv, 36 For curious | can- 
not be with you, Signior Baptista. 1617 Moryson /¢z#. 1. 
ul. iil. 252 The Italians, in regard of their clime, are very 
curious to receive strangers in a time of plague. 1662 
Gersier Princ. 15 Builders ought also to be very curious 
and carefull in the choice of the place to Build a Seat on. 
1692 Locke /duc. § 92 In this Choice be as curious, as you 
would be in that of a Wife for him. 1772 Burke Corr, 
(1844) 1. 375 Men of integrity are curious, sometimes too 
curious, in the choice of means. 

+e. Particular about details, or as to manner of 


action. Ods. 

1570 B. Goose Pop. King’. Ded. Q. Eliz., Wherein | haue 
the lesse beene curious, bycause it was chiefely made for the 
benifite of tbe common and simpler sorte. 1655 GURNALL Chr. 
in Arntz... 243 What is the Gospel of all this? but that God 
is very curious in his worship, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. 
Aiij b, I have not been curious as to the spelling of the Names 
of Places, Plants, Fruits, Animals. 1743 Loud. & Country 
Brew, ut. (ed, 2) 195 The Alewives .. are most of them as 
curious in their brewing it [White Ale] as the Dairy-woman 
in making her Butter. 

+3. Careful or nice in observation or investiga- 


tion, accurate. Ods. 

1642 Futter Holy & Prof. St. 11. xxi. 137 Having in his 
whole voyage, though a curious searcher after the time, 
lost one day. 1764 Harmer Oéserz.xx1, xi. 88 Ascertained 
by some curious and accurate person. 1816 Sincer //is?. 
Cards i, 10 \t is to be desired that some curious orientalist 
may think the subject worthy an attentive enquiry. 

b. Said of the eye, ear, etc. 

1g9z Suaks. Rom. & Ful. 1. iv. 31 What curious eye doth 
quote deformities? 1684 R. H. School of Recreation 9 The 
little Beagle. .is of exceeding Cunning, and curious Scent in 
Hunting. 1699 BentLey Pad, 208 The difference..is very 
small, and such as might escape even a curious Eye in so 
dim an Inscription. @1713 Ertwoop A ufobiog. (1714) 135 
Having a curious Ear, he understood by my Tone, when 
I understood what I read. 

+4. Ingenious, skilful, clever, expert. Ods. 

1375 Barsour Sruce x. 359 A crafty man and a curiouss. 
e1400 Desir. Troy 11677 A tre, But no clerke is so corious 
to ken vs the nome. 1582 ‘I. Watson Ceut. Loue Ep. Ded., 
The curious pensill of Apelles. 1651 Futter Ade? Rediv., 
Funins (1867) 11. 185 A curious limner was employed to draw 
his picture to the life. 1715 J. Ricuarpson 7h. Painting 
28 A curious Mechanick’s Hand must be exquisite. 1762- 
71 H. Wacpote Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 11. 252 That 
neat and curious painter Vander Heyden. 

5. Desirous of seeing or knowing; eager to lcarn ; 
inquisitive. Often with condemnatory connotation : 
Desirous of knowing what one has no right to 
know, or what does not concern one, prying. (The 
current subjective sense.) 

a 1340 Hampoce Psalter cxxxvi.3 Pei are curiouse & wold 
witt pat pei are nou3t worthi till. 1375 Barsour Bruce iv. 
687 Bot feill folk ar sa curiouss, And to wit thingis cova- 
touss. ¢1384 CHaucer //. Fame 1. 29 That somme man is 
to coriouse In studye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
18 b, How no persone sholde be curyous in askyng ques- 
tyons concernynge the secretes of god. 1653 H. Cocan tr. 
Pinto’s Trav. xliv.172 He was a man very curious, and 
much inclined to hear of novelties, and rare things. 1754 
Ricuarpson Grandison (1781) 1. xii. 72 Those branches of 
science which.. serve for amusement to inquisitive and 
curious minds. 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm x. 116 
Two or three neighbours..were curious to know what he 
had seen abroad, 1873 Hare /x His Name vi. 64 Crowded 
with curious idlers. 

+b. Minute in inquiry or discrimination, subtle. 


21585 App. Sanpys Serm, (1841) 116 The quiddities of 


too curious schoolmen. 

+e. Devoting attention to occult art. Obs. 

1549 Upatt, etc. Ervasm. Par. Eph. Argt., That Citie was 
full of Curiouse menne, aud suche as were geuen to magicall 
artes, 1578 Timme Caluiue on Gen. 35 Certaine courious 
persons abuse this place to colour their vaine prognostica- 
tions. 1614 Gr, Hatt Aecoll. Treat. 137 Curious men, that 
consulte with starres, and spirits, for their destinies. 

d. Of actions, etc.: Prompted by curiosity. 

1840 Dickens Old C, Shop i, Every now and then she stole 
a curious look at my face as if to make quite sure that I was 
not deceiving her, 1876 Brackte Sougs Relig. & Life 191 
Live, and make no curious comment. 

+6. Taking the intcrcst of a connoisseur in any 
branch of art ; skilled as a connoisseur or virtuoso. 
Const. of, 22 and infix. Obs. 

1577 B. Goocre [eresbach’s Husb, wv. (1586) 170b, Yet of 
many curious and fine fellowes, for their rarenesse and 
daintinesse, they [pheasants] are brought up, and kept. 
1644 Eveyn Jen. (1857) I. 69 Monsieur Morine .. one of 
the most skilful and curious persons in France for his rare 
collection of shells, flowers, and insects. 1693 — De la 
Quint, Compl. Gard. 1. 24 Gentlemen that are Curious in 
Gard'ning. 1734 tr. Rodlin’s Ane. Hist. (1827) VU. xvi. 
§ 8, 238 lle was exceedingly curious in pictures and designs 
by great masters. 1751 Jounson Rambler No. 177 °5 
A select company of curious men, who met once a week to 
exhilarate their studies, and compare their acquisitions. 
Every one of these virtuosos, etc, 1792 Cofper-Plate Mag. 
No.6 The bishop's family being curious botanists. 

b. In this sense often absolutely in pl. 

1634 Sir T. [itrpert Trav. 115 Her Caravans lodge 
exceeds her Mosque, yet neither, of power to beget admira- 
tion with the curious. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE SZ, Gt, Brit. 
1, 111. IL (1743) 158 There are several Specimens yet remain- 
ing in the Cabinets of the Curious. 1768 W. Gitrin £ss. 
Prints 241 A few impressions had been taken from the 
plate in its first state, which sell among the curious for ten 
limes the price. 1838-9 Hatiam //ist. Lit. 11. ii. mn. § 59 
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The curious in bibliography are conversant with other 
versions and editions of the sixteenth century. 


II. As an objective quality of things, etc. 
+ '7. Made with care or art; skilfully, elaborately 
or beautifully wrought. Ods. 


¢ 1384 Cuaucer 7. Fame 1. 125 Moo curiouse portreytures 
..then | sawgh ever. ?@ 1400 Morte Arth. 61 Thare a citee 
he sette.. with curious walles. c1450 St, Cuthdert (Surtees) 
7848 A bischop staff was preciouse, And in makyng full 
curiouse. 1579 Lyty Euphues(Arb.) 54 Doth not experience 
teach vs, that in the most curious Sepulcher are enclosed 
rotten bones? 1611 Biste £.x. xxviii, 27 The curious girdle 
of the Ephod. 1653 H. More Antid. Ath. 1. ix. (1712) 67 
Made themselves such curious and safe Nests in Bushes 
and Trees. 1703 Moxon Alech. Exerc. 21 If your Work 
be intended to be curious, the true Square-filing the 
Upper-side .. is a great Ornament. 1760-72 tr. Fuan & 
Uiloa’s Vey. (ed. 3) 1. 1v. ix. 182 [Boats]..of a more curious 
and elegant construction. ; 

+b. Of food, clothing, ctc.: Exquisitely pre- 
. . , 
pared, dainty, delicate, recherché. Obs. or arch. 

1325 £.£. Allit. P. B. 1353 In be clernes of his con- 
cubines & curious wedez. cr P. Pl. Crede 765 And 
comeren her stomakes With curiuse drynkes. 1514 BARCLAY 
Cyt. & Uplondyshm. (Percy) p. Ixvi, } aske no palace nor 
lodging curious. 1593 SHaks.3 Hen. VJ, u. v. 53 His 
Viands sparkling in a Golden Cup, His bodie couched in 
acurious bed. 1615 J. SterHens Satyr. Ess. Avijb, The 
inviter. .cannot well provide .. One dish so curious, as ma 
please each tast. 170z C. Matuer A/agez. Chr. m. 1. 1 
(1852) 276 He made a careful, though not curious, diet serve 
him. 1865 SwinsurnNE Pocus & Ball., Leper 6, 1 served 
her wine and curious meat. 

+ 8. Careftlly worked out or prepared; ela- 
borate. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Caduiu's Just, . 145 Y¢ obiections are 
not so strong that they nede a curious confutation. 1573 
G. Harvey Letter.bk. (Camden) 44 Not to look after ani 
set or curious epistle. 1614 Br. Hatt Aecoll. Treat, 839 
Persecuted with most curious torments. 1674 BrEvINT 
Saul at Exdor 363 Served with the curiousest Music. 

9. Of actions, investigations, etc. : Characterized 


by special care, carcful, accurate, minute. 

1526 Pilger. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 142b, Stones quadrat 
or squared, polyssbed & dressed after the moost curyous 
maner. @1534 Lp. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) 
G viiib, He made curious diligence to searche out all the 
players. 1652 Neepuam tr. Se/den’s Mare Cl. 168 it did 
not sufficiently appear .. without a more curious examina- 
tion. 1667 Observ. Burning London in Select. Hart, Mise. 
(1793) 446 A more curious and earnest inquiry of the truth. 
1859 DisraELis SA. in Times 22 July, A subject, which de- 
mands the most curious investigation. 1866 ArcyLe Reign 
Law vii. (1871) 340 Many years of curious enquiry and of 
laborious contrivance. 

+10. Characterized by minute inquiry or treat- 
ment: a. Unduly minute or inquisitive. Obs. 

1340 Hampo.e Prose Tr. (1866) 3 The name of thesu.. 
dos a-waye coryous and vayne ocupacyons fra vs, 1535 
CoverDALE Jo xxxv. 15 Nether hath he pleasure in curious 
and depe inquisicions. 1§77 VAUTROUILLIER Luther on Ep. 
Gai. 16 We must abstaine from y€ curious searching of Gods 
maiestie. 1654 FULLER To Serm. 63 [This question] is 
curious for man to enquire and impossible to determine. 
1742 Younc Wr. 7h. ix. 1853 ‘Tis not the curious, but the 
pious path, That leads me to my point. 

+b. Intricate, abstruse, subtle. Ods. 

¢1391 Cuaucer Astro. Prol. 2 That curiofu]s enditing & 
hard sentence is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne. 
1538 StarKeY Euglaud 1. iv. 137 The maner of syngyng.. 
was not so curyouse as hyt ys now. 1563 FuLke A/eteors 
(1640) 70 b, A Mathematicall reason... more curious, than 
can be understood of the common sort. 1613 J. SALKELD 
Treat. Angels 335 Amongst other very curious questions 
which Theodoretus upon Genesis propoundeth, one is this. 
1664 Power £xf. Philos. Pref. 10 In these narrow Engines 
{microscopic animals] there is more curious Mathematics. 

+c. Recondite, occult. Ods. 

1382 Wyctir Acts xix. 19 Manye of hem that sueden 
curiouse thingis brou3ten to gidere bookis, and brennyden 
hem bifore alle men. ¢1386 Cuaucer Frankl. T. 392 As 
yonge clerkes that been lykerous To reden Artes that been 
curious..a book he say Of Magyk natureel. 1611 BisLe 
sicts xix, 19. 1619 Sir A. Gorces tr. Bacon’s De Sap. Vet. 
95 Unlawfull and curious arts of what kind soever. 


+11. Minutely accurate, exact, precise. Ods. 

1614 SELDEN 7iftles Hon. u.1. § 43 Your curious learn- 
ing and judgment may correct where | have erred, 1665 
Hooke J/icrogr. 2 The Points of the most curious 
Mathematical Instruments. 1672 Petty Pol. Anat. Pref., 
Curious Dissections cannot be made without variety of 
proper Instruments. 1764 Dunnin PAzl. Trans. LIV. 115, 
I set my watch exactly by the clocks; captain Bentincke 
and captain Holland were present with curious watches. 
1825 CARLYLE Schiller 11. (1845) 57 Formed upon a strict 
and curious standard. 


+12. Of materials: Fine, delicate. Ods. 

1665 Hooke Aficregr. 4 Even the most curious Powder 
that can be made use of. .nust consist of. .rough particles. 
Ibid. 5 Yhe finest Lawn .. so curious that the threads were 
scarce discernable by the naked eye. 1669 A. Browne A xs 
Pict. (1675) 87 Draw the lines of the Eyelids..with a pencil 
somewhat more curious and sharp then before. 

+13. Of or pertaining to the cxercise of care, 
skill, or ingenuity; skilled, skilful. Ods. (Cf. 4.) 

1681 CuEtHAM Angler's Vade-m. Pref., It is not fine, 
curious, and skilful Angling, that destroys the breed of 
Fish. a 1687 Petty fol. Arith. i. (1691) 33 As Trades and 
curious Arts increase; so the Trade of Husbandry will de- 
crease. 1776 Apam Satu Ji, N. 1. xi. (1869) 1. 163 He de- 
cides, like a true lover of all curious cultivation, in favour 
of the vineyard. 

+14. Without explicit reference to workmanship: 


Exquisite, choice, excellent, fine (in beauty, flavour, 


CURIOUSLY. 


or other good quality). Ods. or dial. (Cf. mod. use 
of 27ce.) 

c1420 Avow. Arth, lii, Maydyns .. curtase and curiowse 
Forsothe in bed lay. 1535 Stewart Crox. Scot, 11.17 He 
gat on hir ane sone callit Fergus, In all this warld wes 
nane mair curious, 1638 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 297 
The Orenges..are..of so curious a relish, as affects the 
eater beyond measure. /é/d. 354 Cloath’d with sweet 
grasse, long and curious, 1665 Pepys Diary 24 Sept. 
A very calm, curious morning.” 1667 Primatt City & 
C. Build. 10 salanury Plain, and divers other places of 
champion ground in England, which are very famous for 
curious air. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1698) 1. xv, 436 We filled 
all our Water at a curious Brook close by us. 1725 BRADLEY 
Fam, Dict. sv. Vinegar, In about thirty or forty Days it 
will be curious Vinegar. 19742 PAil. Trans. XL'. 148 (in 
Suffolk) She said..if her Butter was not curious, she eat 
dry Bread. 1816 J. PickeRinG Voc. U. S., Curious. .is often 
heard in New England among the common farmers, in the 
sense of ‘excellent’, or ‘peculiarly excellent’; as in.. 
‘These are curious apples’; ‘this is curious cider’. 

+15. Calling forth feelings of interest ; interest- 
ing, noteworthy. Ods. or arch. 

1682 Burnet Rights Princes iv. 135 The curiousest Re- 
mains of former Ages that are extant. 1759 Ser J. Rey- 
noLps /dler No. 76 ® 5 It is curious to observe, that, etc. 
1793 SMEATON Edystone L. § 56 [It] would have been not 
only curious, but useful, had it been handed down to us. 
1816 KeatincE 7rav. (1817) II. 80 It would be very curious 
to be able to ascertain where and how the scaffolding was 
obtained for sucha work. 

16. Deserving or exciting attention on account 
of its novelty or peculiarity ; exciting curiosity ; 
somewhat surpnising, strange, singular, odd; queer. 
(The ordinary current objective sense.) 

1715 J. RicHarpson 7h, Painting 100 This is very Par- 
ticular, and Curious. 1719 —- Sc. Connoisseur 204 What is 
Rare, and Curious without any Other consideration we 
Naturally take Pleasure in. 1769 BurKxe Odserv. Late 
State Natfou Wks. 1842 1. ror A most curious reason, 
truly ! 1807 Crappe Par. Reg. 1, 509 No curious sbell, 
rare plant, or brilliant spar, Inticed our traveller. 1869 
Ditke Greater Brit. 1h. 163 Seated in the piazza..I had 
before me a curious scene. 1888 Bryce Amer, Commi. 
II. xc. 251, 1 give here a few of the novel or curious pro- 
visions of the Constitution of California of 1789. 


+17. Such as interests the curioso or connois- 


seur, Ods. 

1665 Boye Occas. Refi. (1669) 359 The number of fine 
things that make up this curious collection. 1719 
J. Ricnarpson Sc. Connoisseur 45 Pictures, Drawings, 
Prints, Statues, Intaglias, and the like Curious Works 
of Art. 1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. s.v. ris, They are 
generally banish’d from very curious Gardens, and are 
proper only for large Gardens. 1768 W. Gitpin Ess. Prints 
145 In curious collections we meet witb a few of Cuyps 
etchings. 

TIT. +18. quasi-adv. Curiously. Oés. 

1593 SHAKs. Lucr.1300 Thisis too curious-good, this blunt 
and ill. a 1644 Quarces 11 Pious Medit. (1717) 64 They 
were not wise enough, and yet too wise; Too curious wise. 
1687 ConcreveE Old Batch. 1. xvii, "Tis most curious 
fine weather. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xx1. 460 Within the 
hall, Iet none look curious forth. 1834 J. H. Newman 
Lett. (1891) 11. 39 Curious enough, Rose writes down to 
praise it. . 

Hence + Curious v., s02ce-wd. (272t7.), to work 


curiously or artistically. 

1606 SyLvestER De Bartas 11. iv... (1641) 212/2 A 
cornaline ; Where some rare Artist (curiousing upon’t) 
deeply cut Times triple-formed Front. 

Curiously (kiite-riasli), adv. 
In a curious manner. 

1. Carefully, atteutively. ach. 

1382 Wycuir £cc?. ix. 1 Alle these thingus I tretede in 
myn herte, that 1 vndirstonde curyously. c¢ 1400 MAuNDEY. 
(1839) vi. 66 Whiche Sepultures the Sarazines kepen fulle 
curyously, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 430/2 Kepyng hymself 
ryght curyously fro the..world. 1670 WaLTon Lives 1. 19 
{She] had been curiously and plentifully educated. 1682 
Scartetr Exchanges 37 He must curiously observe, if the 
first and second Advice agree, or not. 1743 Loud. & 
Country Brew, 1. \ed, 2) 322 Hf they [Welch Coal] are 
curiously burnt, they gingle like common Cinders. 1871 
Tennyson /dylls, Last Tourn. 90 Take thou my churl, 
and tend him curiously. | 

2. Inquisitively ; pryingly. 

1382 Wycuir 2 Thess. iii. rr Summe among jou. .no thing 
worchinge, but doynge curiously [1611 are busi-bodies). 
1869 Semmes Advent. Afloat u. 716 Crowds gathered 
to look curiously upon her. 1886 Besant Children of 
Gibcou u. xxxi, Lady Mildred listened and watched him 
curiously, as if trying to read sometbing unexpressed. . 

3. With careful art, skilfully, elaborately, exqui- 
sitely, cunningly. arch. 

1340 Ayexd. 176 Leuedis pet zuo curiouseliche agraybeb 
hire heaueden mid preciouse agraypinges. ¢1380 <1 #fecrist 
in Todd 3 Treat. IVyelif 128 Wip silver vessel pei ben 
servyd curiously. ¢ 1386 CHAUCER Frankl, 7. 181 Craft of 
mannes hand so curiously Arrayed hadde this gardyn. 1570 
T. Norton tr. Nowel’s Catech, (1853) 197 That we seek 
not and gather together curiously dainty things for ban- 
qneting. 1673 Ray Yourn. Low C. 20 The Steeple of S. 
Maries Church is.. Curiously built and carved. 1711 
Hearne Collect. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II}, 283 The Pontifical 
most curiously illuminated, 1809-12 Mar. EpeswortH 
Madame de Fleury x, Her curiously wrought ivory toys, 
1875 E. Winte Life in Christ rv, xxiv. (1876) 408 It is of 
far more importance..to preserve the body for ever than to 
clothe it curiously now. 

+b. By art; artificially. Obs. rare. 

1615 J. STEPHENS Satyr, Ess. (ed. 2) 51 Things curiously 
Created, differ as much from thinges begotten, as the first 
Man from birth, and artificiall bodies from mans issue. 


reat 
ath 


[f. prec. + -LY 2,] 


CURIOUSNESS. 


4. With minute accuracy, minntely, critically, 
fastidiously, nicely, delicately. arch, 

1661 Daus tr. Aullinger on Apoc. (+573) 91 b, 1 suppose 
we neede not to reason any curiouslyer heer at this 
present. 1§86 Tuynxe in //odinshed 1. 405 Curiouslic 
carping at my barrennes in writing. 1607-12 Bacon Fss. 
Studies (Arb.)8 To be read but not curiously, 1703 Moxox 
Mech, Exerc. 118 Joiners work more curiously, and observe 
the Rules more exactly, than Carpenters need do. 1823 
Scorr Peveril xv, You should enquire into these matlers 
a liltle more curiously. 1871 Brackie Jour Phases i. 85 
As ifa man should curiously describe the cylinders and the 
pistons and the wheels, etc. 

+5. ‘Nicely’, finely, excellently, handsomely, 
beautifully. Ods. 

1548 Hatt Chron. 197 b, Richely trapped, and curiouslye 
armed, 1647 latiy Chr. Astro/, clxxxi. 756 The second 
wife is. .curiously handsome, 1665 Sir T. Ylersertr 7rav. 
(1677) 233 A Viol full of intoxicating Wine, which hoth 
loovea and relished curiously. 1670 Narsoroucn Jrnd. in 
Sev. Late Voy.s. (1711) 67 The Leaves of the ‘Trees are 
like green Birch-tree Leaves, curiously sweet. 172§ Dr..p- 
LEY fam, Dict. sv. Syllabub, Let it stand two or three 
hours, till it settles, and it will eat curiously. 

6. In a way that excites intercst or surprisc ; re- 
inarkably, strangely, oddly ; qucerly. 

1665 Hooke wee g1 An infinite variety of curiously 
figur'd Snow. 1797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 164 ‘Whe 
entrance was long, and curiously arched over with the stems 
of dried grass. 1870 LoweLL Among iny Bhs. Ser. 11. (1873) 
16x Verses..curiously prophetic of the maturer man. 1875 
Jevons Afoney (1878) 128 Curiously enough no modern 
government thought of employing a well-chosen bronze for 
small money. 

Curiousness (kiiieriosnés). 
-NESS,] 

1. The quality or condition of being subjectively 
curious; +a. Carefulness; diligence ; skilfulness ; 
scrupulosity; fastidiousness. Oés. 

c1440 Fork Myst. xxix. 31 Of pe coriousnesse of pat 
wale ber is carping. 1628 Tinpa.r Paral, Wicked Alam- 
mon Wks. I. 58 Ibe diligent therefore that thou be not de- 
ceived with curiousness. 1§§5 Even Decades 136 Not theyr 
ignoraunce and slothfulnes but pernicious curiousnes. 
1561 IT. Hosy tr. Castigtione’s Courtyer 1. E iij b, To repre- 
hend hys curyousnesse in hys workes. 1628 Witner Zrié. 
Rememb, vi. 1937 They dresse ‘Sheir bodies, with such 
tedious curiousnesse. 1692 Drvben Sf, Evremont’s Ess, 
35 He joined the Curiousness of Negotiations to the Science 
of War. @ +698 TempLe /ss. Gardening Wks. 1731 1. 176 
Much Curiousness or Care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climates. 

b. Inquisitiveness: often as a fault; = Curio- 
SITY 5. 

1561 T. Norton Caévin's Just. 111. 302 Y* curiousnesse of 
men..which can by no stoppes be restrained from wandring 
into forbidden compasses. ax1640 Sig W. ALEXANDER 
Hours. \xii. (T.), Ah! curiousness, first cause of all our ill. 
1794 Mrs. Rapcurre J/yst. Udolpho xx, We had all a 
little more curiousness than you had. 1859 TENNYSON 
Vivien 362 Howsoe’er In children a great curiousness be 
well, Who have to learn theinselves and all the world. 1866 

. H. Newman Gevontius ii, 1 fain would know..were 
it but meet to ask, And not a curiousness. 

2. The qnality of being objectively curious: +a. 
Beauty; elaborateness; exquisiteness. b. Strange- 
ness, novelty, oddness. 

¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pars. 7.? 372 (Harl.) In greet preciousnes of 
vessel & in curiousnesse of vessel and of mynstralcye. 1550 
Latimer Last, Serm. bef. Edw, V1, Wks. 1. 222 In this 
sermon of Jonas is no great curiousness, no great clerkli- 
ness, 16x0 Guitiim //eraldry 1. i. (1660) 50 ‘The curious: 
ness and excellency of their workmanship. 1674 N. 
Fairrax Bulk & Selv. 193 The unutterable curiousness of 
its [the world’s] frame and workmanship. 1862 Parthenow 
26 July gor The bindings .. are remarkable both for their 
curiousness, beauty, and fine preservation. 1874 Hetrs 
Soc. Press. iii. 35 Vhe appreciation of rarity and curious- 
ness. 

Curiouste, Curius(e, etc., obs. forms of Cunio- 
siTy, CURIOUS, etc. 

+Curkle, v. somce-wd. Obs. [App. imitative.] 


To cry as a quail. 

@ 1693 Urqunart Rabelais 11, xiii. 107 Curring of Pigeons 
5 Gilling of Quails. 

Curl (koi), 5d. [f. Curty.’: cf. feist, wrinkle. 

Cf. also Du, drvt, MDu. &ridle, krolle, MLG, &rnd, 1G. 
krulle, MHG. krot/e, krot, mod.Ger. dial. &ro/te curl, 
lock of hair, ON. £rn/, Norw. kru//, Da. £ré//e; which seem 
to be derived immediately from the adj. : see Crutt.] 


1, A lock of hair of a spiral or convolute form; 


a ringlet. re 

Applied indifferently to a flat spiral like the mainspring 
of a watch, a cork-screw-like form (helix), or anything 
intermediate to or approaching these forms. 

r60z Snaks. //ai. ut. iv. 56 Hyperions curles, the front 
of Ioue himselfe. 1665 Sir 1. IleRwert 7'raz. (1677) 132 
Their hair was long and dangling in curls, 1711 Annptson 
Spect. No. 102 #7 To..adjust a Curl of Hair. 1856 Miss 
Mutock 7. Patihex ii, He tossed back his curls, and looked 
smiling out through the window. 

2. Anything of a similar spiral or incurved 
shape; a coil, wreath, convolution, undulation. 

1615 Cuapsnan Odyss. xxiu. (R.\, [An oar} which breakes 
The waues in curles, a 3634 Ranvotru Poems (1638) 12 
About each limbe he hurles iii D 
curles. 1676 Grew Auat. /*/ants iw. 1. 1. § rx The several 
Labels of a Groundsel-I.eaf are all laid in a Back-Curl. 
1774.T. Twinine in Xccrcat. & Stud. (1882) 30 Purcell, with 
at his old curls and twiddles, is pas to him. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1. 387 Here and there were 
curls of smoke. 


[f as prec. + 
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3. The action of curling, or state of being curled. 

1665 Sik T. ERBERT 7 raz, (1677) 188 In calm weather.. 
the water is pacifique and without the least visible curl or 
wrinkle, 1699 Damrick Moy, V1. nn iv. 27 It [the breeze] 
comes in a fine, small, black Curle upon the Water. 1793 
Trans, Soc. kuconrag. Arts (ed. 2) WW. 47 ‘The waves 
spend their fury in a gentle curl up the slope. 1835 
Wintrir Hunters of AVew iii, Uunting the black man, 
whose sin Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin | 
Mod. Vokeep the hair in curl. 

b. Curl of the lip: a slight elevation or bending 

of the upper lip, expressive of scorn or disgust. 

1813 Byron Corsair 1. x, Uhe lip’s least curl, the lightest 
pileness. .speak alone Of deeper passions. 1857 11. Sriscrk 
Orig. Music Vises. 1891 11. 402 Disgust [is shown] by a curl 
of the lip. 

e. Angling. An eddyiua stream ; also a ripple 
on the surface of water caused by the wind. 

1766 Bowtker Ui, Angler 132 Throw..into holes and 
curls of the water, for there the best fish commonly lic. 
1834 Mepwin Aagter in Wales 1. 47 See, the fish are rising 
+. T think I can reach the cnrl yonder, 1855 Kixosiry 
Glanens (1878) 19 ‘Whe breeze has come on, and there has 
been half-an-honr’s lively fishing curl 

4. A diseasc of potatoes, in which the shoots are 
curled up and imperfectly developed ; a disease of 
other plants, in which the leaves arc curled up. 

1790 Lvans. Soc. [:nconrag. Arts VW. 29 ‘The [potato] 
crops... have... grown up sound and good, and free from 
Curl. 1832 Veg, Subst. Food 148 The curl first. made its 
appearance in this country in... 1764, in Lancashire. 1866 
Treas. Bot, 363 Curl, a formidable disease in potatoes, 
referrible to Chlorosis, in which the tubers produce deforined 
curled shoots .. which are never perfectly developed. 1882 
Gardcu 25 Feb. 133/2 Curl .. occurs when the Roses have 
been occupying the ground for a very long period. 

b. A potato affected with this disease. 

1791 Trans. Soc. Enconrag. Arts 1X. 61 Why some Curls 
appear in a crop that has been carefully managed. 

5. Comb. as curl-crested, -faced, -headed adjs. ; 
curl-tuft; curi-cloth, a kind of woollen cloth 
with a curly surface ; curl-cloud, = Cirres 4. 
sor Pereivar, Sp. Dict., Crespo, curle headed. 1611 
Srexp /fist, Gt, Brit. vi. xxi. 108 Long bearded, curle- 
headed. 1611 Cotcr., Mofute..the writhen circle, or curle- 
tuft that..sticks out of the chapter of a piller, etc, 1612 
Drayton /oly-olb, xiv, 227 The curlefac’t bull. 1695 Lo. 
Preston Bocthius 1. 7 And raise the curle-headed Wave. 
1819 Blackw. Mag. 1. 637/2 The sky was full of cirrus or 
curlcloud. 1885 Daily News 6 Oct. 3/2 The new astrakhan. . 
is used for coats and jackets... It is sometimes called curl cloth. 

Curl (kii1), v.! Also § croul, 5-6 kurl, 6 cour, 
6-7 curle; seealsoCurLEp., [The early instances 
are of the pa. pple., which also occurs in the 14th 
c. in the forms crofled, crutled; these forms attach 
the vb. to the earlicr adj. cro//, Crutt, curly, which 
gocs back to 1300, and corresponds to similar 
words in Fris., MDu., and MG. In these langs. 
also there is a derivative verb: Ger. 4rollen, krol- 
fen, 1.G., Du., EF ris. £rullen to curl.) 

I. “vans. 1. To bend round, wind, or twist into 
ringlets, as the hair. 

[x380 see CurteD.] 1447 Bokexnam Scyntys (Roxb.) 142 
A chyld apperyd .. Baretoot and wyth heer kurlyd semely. 
1493 Pestivali (W. de W. 1515) 164 Therfore (ye women).. 
haue not your visage popped ne your here pulled or crouled. 
1570 Levins A/anif. 191,'4 Vo curle, crispare. 1634 Sir T. 
Hersert 7rav. 20 They curle their haire and are proud of 
it. 1848 Tnackeray Leff. 12 Aug., He curls his hair in the 
most killing manner. 1892 7ruth 10 Vee. 1240/2 Black 
cocks’ feathers, curled, formed the collar. 

+2. To furnish or adorn with curls or ringlets; 


also fiz. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q.1. v. 34 His [Cerberus’] three deformed 
heads .. Curled with thousand adders, 1633 G. Hersert 
Temple, Fordani, Curling with metaphors a plain inten- 
tion, 1667 Mitton /”, L. x. 560 The snakie locks ‘That 
curld Megzra. 

3. To bend, twist, or coil up into a spiral or 
incurved shape; to make curls or undulations upon 


(a surface); to ripple (water). Often with a. 
1562 ‘Turser Aaths 11 Vntill the sicke man perceyue the 
endes of his fingers to be knrled or wrinkled. 1§97 Saks. 
2 Tien. JI, 1. 1. 23 The Windes, Who take the Ruffian 
tillowes by the top, Curling their monstrous heads. 1667 
Mitton ?. 1. 1x. 517 So varied hee {the serpent], and of his 
tortuous Traine Curl many a wanton wreath. 1715-20 
Pore //iad vu. 72 Soft zephyrs curling the wide watery main. 
1814 Scott Ld, of /slvs 1. xxviti, The morning breeze the 
lake had curl‘d. 18:8 /’ar¢, Deh, 1016 Those leaves have 
been sometimes curled by a vitriolic preparatton, and 
coloured for Green tea with verdigrise. 186: Hucurs Tom 
Brown at Oxf ii. (1889) 23 Jack {the dog]..curled himself 
up on the sofa. 
To curl the lip: to bend or raise the upper 
lip slightly on one side, as an expression of con- 


tempt or scorn. 

1816 Scotr O“¢ Mort. xii, His lip was now compressed. . 
now curled slightly upward. 1847 Jawrs ¥. A/arston //adl 
vill, A bitter smile curled the lip of the President, 

IL. zutr. 4. Of hair: To form curls or ringlets. 

1530 Pauscr. 504/2 Se howe his hieare curleth nowe that it 
is newe wasshed. 1662 J. Davies I ‘oy, Ambass. 74 It is the 
heat of the Sun that burns the skin, and makes the haire 
curle, 2820 Scott Lady of /., n. xxv, His flaxen hair .. 
Curled closely round his bonnet blue. 1842 Biscuorr 
Woollen Manuf, 1). 301 Vhe finer the fleece naturally is, 
the more readily it curls. 

5. To take a spiral or incurved form or posture, 


Often with sf. 


CURLED. 


1694 slee. Sev. Late Voy, un. (1711) 32 In stormy Weather 
little Waves curl on the top of the great ones. 1700 Daywin 
fal, & Arc. wn. 318 When yielded she lay curling in thy 
arms, 1996 Witnkrise rit, Plants 1X. 33 leaves . 
brownish green, curling when dry, 186: Hottany Less. 
Life ith 4 Cat and kitten» will... curl up in some dark 
corner. 2875 Darwin J/asectiv, 7°d, ix. 216 The tentacles 
began to curl inwards. 

b. Of the lip: cf. 3b. 

1813 Scotr Nokeby 1. viti, The full-drawn lip that upward 
curled, 1837 Lytton £. Waltrav. 57 Krnest’s lip curled 
shghtly, for his pride was tonched. ; 

c. Of potatoes: To become affected with curl : 
sec CURL sh. 4. 

1793 Trans. Soc. Fuconsas. Arts (ed. 2) WV. 97 A very 
fine table Potatoe that never curls. 

Q. 7o curl up (Sportiny : to give up as dead- 
beat, to collapse. 

1891 Daily Vews 12 June 3/2 At the half-distance |e Nord 
looked like winning easily ; but he curled np in the last few 
strides. 1 Pall Mall G15 Mar. 3.1 The latter qllege 
rather ‘curled up’, as the nittabe goes, when once their 
opponents got the lead. E 

+6. To twist about, writhe. Oés. 

a 1637 Li. Jossox Fall of Mortimer 1, i. 23 The ve 
thinking it Would make. .some politic tradesman Curl win 
the caution of a constable ! 1664 /doddan /. ni. 27 A Cock 
curling as he would crow. 

7. To move in spiral convolutions or undulations. 

179 Mus. Raver Mow. Forest (1820) t. 135 Vhe damp 
vapours curled round him. r82r Crari I“séé, VWinstr. 1. 208 

3rooks curl o'er their sandy bed. 1845 Daxwis Hoy. Vas. 
xiv. (1879) 296 Volumes of smoke were curling upwards. 

8. Sc. To play at Curiine q.v. 

1715 Pexsecuik Author's Answ. Voems 53 To Curle on 
the Ice does greatly please Being a miauly Scotish I.xercise. 
AJod. A piece of water on which they curl in winter. 

+ Curl, v.2 Ofs. rare—'. [I-choic: cf. Cunrv.) 
zur, ‘Vo purr, as a cat. 

c1§32 Drewes /utrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 947 To curle as 


acatte, grvler. 
Curldoddy. ‘¢. Also curly-doddy. ([f 


Curw or Curry + Doniue,that which has a rounded 
head.] A popular name of various plants with 
rounded flower heads: a. of species of Wild 
Scabious; b. of species of trefoil or clover, esp. 
Trifolium medium, ©. of the Ribwort Plantain 
(Plantago lanceolata,, A. of curled cabbage 
(Jamieson), 

1§00-zo Dinpar /n Secreit Place 297 (uod he, $ My claver, 
and my curldodie’. 1§.. /utert, laying of Gaist ww Scott 
Border Minstr, (1810) 1. p.clx, With thre heidis of curle 
doddy. 1806 P. News. Your Orkn. & Shetl. 41 Qam. 
Trifolium medinm, known in Orkney and in various parts 
of Scotlund by the whimsical name of Red Curldoddy ; and 
Trifotinm vepens, called White Curldoddy. 1847 in R. 
Chambers Pep. AAymes Scott. (ed. 3) 204 Children thus 
address the stalk and flower of the scabious or devil’sbit .. 
‘Curly doddy, do my biddin’, Soop my house, and shool my 
midden’’. F 

Curled (kdtld, poet, kivaléed , ppl. a. Forms: 
a. 4 crollid, 5 crulled, 6 crouled ; 8. 5 curlyd, 
6 corlde, 6-7 curld, 6- curled. [f Ctri v. and 
56.+-ED. (No other pact of the vb. is found so 
early. ,J 

1, Formed into curls or ringlets, as hair. 

¢ 1380 Str Ferumt. 1354 Pat other wy be crollid her. . pat 
ys Berard. c14g0 /’remp, /’art. 111 Curlyd, as here, 
crispus. 1496 Dives & laup.\W. de W.)1. viii. 39/1 They 
be paynted with crulled here. 1553 Even Treat. Newe tat 
(Arb.)23 The heare of theyr heades is merueylouslye corlde. 
1590 Srenser /. Q.1. iv. 14 Some frounce their curled heare 
in courtly guise. 12774 GoLosm. .Vat. ///st. (1776) 11. 88 So 
curled hair is generally regarded among us as a beauty. 
1842 Biscnore MVoollen Manu. \t. 296 The wool. .short and 
somewhat curled. : ‘ 

2. faving or adorned with curls or ringlets; 


curly. Also fig. 

1590 Srenser F. (. un. viii. 7 Her curled head. 160¢ 
Sraks. Oth, 1. 11. 68 The wealthy curled [)careling of our 
Nation, 1692 O. Wacker Greek & Nom. [Tist. I]instr. 291 
He was not so curled, nor so flat nosed. 1791 Cowrer Ocdyss. 
x1xX. 307 Ilis visage swarthy, curl’d Mis poll. 1841-4 Fit x- 
son £ss,, Nature Wks, (Bohn) I. 229 The smoothest curled 
courtier in the boudoirs of a palace. ; 

3. Bent into or towards a spiral form; disposed 
in more or less spiral convolutions. 

1§77 13. Goocr //erestach's usb. 1.11586) 109 The knobbes 
[of the maple]. .hath the fairer and the more conrled graine 
1621 Ilevwoop God. -lge1, Wks 1874 111. 5 Made Neptunes 
Trident calme the curled waues. 1875 Darwin /rsecte. 77, 
iv. 72 The pedicels of these glands were spirally curled. 
188: usaxt & Rice Chafl of Flect 1. viii, Old men.. lay 
with curled-up limbs, shaking with cold. 

b. Of leaves: Tlaving a much waved edge or 
surface. ¢ransf. Of plants: Maviay curled leaves. 

1626 acon Syfvra § 651 Plants that have curled leaves, 
do all abound with moisture. 1796 Witukrine Frit. ants 
HII. 360 Leaves slender, curled. 18662 Miss Prat / devs. 
7.111. 261 A variety of this herb, .called Curled Tansy. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Sot, 924 ‘The Savvy with its curled 
Dlistered leaves. Wad, A row of Curled Panicy, 

4. Of potatoes: Affected with Cur i st. 4%. 

1788 J rans. Soc. Encourag. Arts V3, p.aiii, That disease 
in Potatoes, called the curled Potatoe. 1 Tull Aaver. 
tiser 3 Sept. 2 2 That fatal disease so micident to. the 
Potatoe, known by the appellation of the ‘Curled Top . 
1845 Jrad. KR. Agric. Sa. V1.1. 164 Curled potatoes mpen 
early, some wecks before the healthy plant< 

5. Comb.,as curtled-horned wi. ; Tcurled-head, 


1 teurled-pate azys., curly-headcd. 


$0-2 


CURLER. 


1607 Suaks. Timon wv. iii. 160 Make curld’ pate Ruffians 
bald. c 1611 Cuarnan J/iad u, 380 The curl‘d bead Greeks, 
1826 Cossett Aur. Aides (1885) 11. 193 Fine curled-horned 
and long-tailed ewes. : 

Hence Curledness, curled state or quality. 

1530 PatsGR. 211/2 Curlydnesse of ones heer, crespure. 
1615 Crookr Baty of Alan 68 The haires ..do vary in.. 
Ienztb aud shortnesse, streightnesse and curlednesse. 

Curler (ko-sled.  [f. Curt v. +-ER 1.) 

1, One who curls hair, etc.); an appliance for 
curling the hair. 

1748 Smou.ert Rod, Rand. (1812) 1 58 You pitiful trencher- 
scraping pimping curler, 1882 Echo 31 Jan. 4'5 Advt., 
Ostrich Feather Curler wanted. 1887 Sez. Amer. 9 July 26 
A hair or mustache curler has been patented. 

2. A playcr at the game of curling. 

1638 R. Baue Lett. §& Frads. (1841-2) I. 163 He was 
a curler on the ice on the Sabbath day. 1785 Burns Viséon 
i, The sun had clos'd the winter day, The curlers quat their 
roariu play. 1864 A. McKay Aust, Atdnarnock 115 The 
curlers of one quarter of the town would frequently challenge 
. those of another. 

+ Currlet }. Cf. CurE 
v.2 = cover. 

1493 dct. Dom, Conc. 315 (Jam.) Twa fedder beddis, 
a doble curlet of sey. 

Curlet* (kmalet'. vare. [f. Curn sd. + -Er.] 
A little curl or ringlet. 

1803 Moore Odes of Anacreon xx. uote, And every curlet 
was a tie, A chain by Beauty twined. 1818 Slackw. Alag. 
II. 516 Around thy brow Unharmed the curlets play. 

Curlew (kiiliz. Forms: a. 4 curlu, -leeu, 
corlue, corolu, kurlu, 4~5 corlew(e, 4-6 cur- 
lewe, 4-7 curlue, § kyrlewe, corelewe, 7 cour- 
lieu, 7-8 curliew, 7-9 curlieu, § kerlew, 4- 
curlew; also 8. 4 cor-, curlure, § curlowyr. 
[Identical with OF. courliezs (13th c. in Hatzfeld), 
corlys (16th c: in Littré), courlis, corlis, corlreu 
(Cotgr.), mod.F. courlieu, courl’s, in F. dial. 
guerlu, kerlu, corlu, corleru; cf. also med.L. 
(a 1230) corlivus, It. chiurlo. ‘The French name is 
held by etymologists to be an imitation of the cry of 
the bird; but if so, it was apparently assimilated 
to the word cor/zu (ith c.\, courlien, curlen, corlt 
courier, messenger, deriv. ol covrirtorun. Found 
in verse with stress czer/ew" in 15th and 19th c.] 

1. A grallatorial bird of the genus Mumeuzus 
family Scolopaci:de), with a long slender curved 
bill; esp. the common European species .V. ar- 
gualis (called in Scotland whazzp). 

1377 Lancv. /’. /’7. B. x1v. 43 Fissch to lyue in pe flode.. 
pe corlue by kynde of be eyre. 21440 Sir Degrev. 1406 
Fatt conyngus and newe, ffesauntus and corelewe. 1555 
Epen Decades 119 A great curlewe as bygge as a storke 
came flying to the gouernours shippe. 1616 SurFu & 
Mark. Country Farme 78 Vhe Woodcocke and Curlew, 
and other birds haunting the Water and Rivers. 1719 Dr 
Foe Crusoe 1. 233 A Pidgeon or a Curlieu. 1810 Scotr 
Lady of L.v. ix, Wild as the scream of the curlieu. 1842 
‘Trexnyson Locksley Hall 3'Tis the place, and all around it, 
as of old, the curlews call. 

+2. Used (esp. in the Bible) to translate L. 
colurnix, Gr. oprug, a quail. Obs. 

a 1340 Haspore /’sadter civ. 38 Pai asked & pe curlu come 
(1382 Wvcuir, ther kam a kurlu (2. curlew, corlure); Vul- 
gate, veutl cofurnic). 1387 Vrevisa //igdcn (Rolls) I. 309 pe 
same Delon hatte Ortygia; for ortigie, (pat beep coturni- 
cies, curlewes,) beep perynne greet plente. ¢ 1475 Lict. oc. 
in Wr.-Wiilcker 762/3 Mie conturniz, curlowyr. 1508 
Fisner IVks, (1876) 286 Curlewes, or quayles. 

3. Applied in comb. or with qualification to 
other grallatorial birds, as curlew-jack, curlew 
knot, the Whimbrel, a small species of curlew, 
Numenius phrops; curlew sandpiper, pigmy 
curlew, 7ringa subarguata; stone curlew, a 
name for the Norfolk plover ( Edéczemus scolopax), 
aud also for the whimbrel. 

160§ in sfrchrol. XIII. 341 These Foules bee nowe in 
seasone. Tustarde.. Widgeon, Curlewiake. 1678 Ray 
Willughby's Ornita. 11. Vv. xiv. 306 The Stone-Curlew,. . The 
Throat, Neck [etc.].. like that of a Curlew: whence they 
of Norfolk call it, the Stone-Curlew. 1766 Pennant Zool, 
(1768) II. 379 From a similarity of colors to the curlew, it 
{Norfolk Plover]is there called the stone curlew. /did.s. v. 
IPhimbred, It. .visit{s] the neighborhood of Spalding (where 
it is called the Curéezu knot) in vast flocks in April. 1789 
G. Wurte Selborne xv. (1853) 63, I wonder that the stone 
cturlew should be mentioned by the writers as a rare bird. 
1885 Swainson /'rov. Names Birds 179, 194. 

4. Comb. Curlew-berry,a name given in Labra- 
dor to the Crowberry (Empelrum nigrum). 

Curlicne (kialikiz). Also curly-cue, cur- 
leycue. [f. Curty + Cue, cithcr = F. gzewe tail, 
or the letter Q in its script form 2.] A fantastic 
curl or twist. 

1858 //ome Frul, 24 July (Farmer), Architects have 
a wonderful predilection for all manner of curlycues and 
breaks in your roof. 187a Kincstry Aladam Ilow § Lady 
Why s. 117 Sand and gravel .. arranged in .. waves, and 
festoons, and curlicues. 1891 AtkKixson .Woorland Parish 
176 A frolicsome letter S, with a curlicue at each termina. 
tion, 

b. 7o cul up curlicues (or carlicues: to cut 
capers. (Common in U. S.). 

18.. MeClintchk's Tales (Bartlett , 1..cut a curlycue with 

my right foot. 


Obs. var. of COVERLET. 


i 
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Curlie-wurlie, curly-wurly (kialiws sli). 
[A reduplicated extension of CURLY ; perhaps with 
some reference in the second part to wAir/, in Sc. 
whurl.| A fantastically curled ornament. 

a3177z Witkie in Lockhart Scott 1, I thought the beauty 
of architecture consisted in curlie wurlies, but now I find It 
consists in symmetry and proportion. 1818 Scorr Nob Ray 
xix, Ah! it's a brave kirk—nane o’ yere whigmaleeries and 
curliwurlies and open-steek hems about it. 1883 Century 
Alag. Sept. 722/2 Its leaves are slit in half and provided 
with zsthetical curly-wurlies. 


Cur-like, az. Like or after the nature of a cur. 

1627 P. Fretcner Locusts w. xii, See where proud Dandal 
chain’d .. lies cur-like under boord. 1742 Fierpinc 7 
Andrews iu. vii, The gentlemen of curlike disposition. 

Curliness (kdulinés). [f. Corny + -Ness.] 
The state or quality of being curly. 

1818 Topp, Curfiness, the state of any thing curled. A 
modern word. 1863 Geo. Etior Aomo/a u. i, Her brown 
hair, rough from curliness, 

Curling (k@ulig), vé/. 5b.) [f Cort vt + 
-Ine 1. 

1. The action of the verb CuRL, q.v.; a curl, 
twist, undulation. 

1440 J'romf. L’arv. 111/1 Curlynge of here, crispetudo. 
1626 Bacon Sy/za § 651 Curling on the Sides; as in Lettuce 
and young Cabbage. 1656 Artif. Handsom. 63 The curl- 
ings of Ladies haire. 1703 Moxon Jlech. Exerc. 111 You 
will find a. .Curling on that place upon the stuff. 

2. A game played on the ice (on a curling-pond, 
or other smooth frozen surface) in which large 
rounded stones (see CURLING-STONE) are hurled 
along a defined space called the viz towards 
a mark called the fee. The game has undergone 
considerable developments in Scotland since the 
17th c., and has now been introduced elsewhere, 
where climatic conditions are favourable. 

It appears in its earlier form to have been akin to Quoits, 
but has now more analogy with Bowls, with modifications 
consequent upon the situation. A game similar to it in ils 
early form appears in Flanders a 1600; Kilian has Aluyten 
kalluyten, ‘\udere massis siue globis glaciatis; certare 
discis in zquore glaciato‘, to play a match with quoits on 
a smooth surface of ice. The name appearsto describe the 
motion given tothe stone. In Flemish the name &rudlebol 
‘curl-bowl) is given, apparently from its motion, to the 
wooden bowl with which a somewhat similar game éo/spe/ 
is played in an alley. 

1620 [See CurtinG-stonr]. 1684 in Fountainhall Decis. 
Lords of Council (1759) 1. 328 He was playing at the curling 
with Riddel of Haining. 1693 Wattace Descr. Orkney 10 
Copinsha..in which..are to be found in great plentie excel- 
lent stones forthe game called Curling. [Hence in Camden's 
Brit. ed. 1695.) 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 11. 154 The 
diversion of Curling is..peculiar to the Scots. It is per- 
formed upon ice, with Iarge flat stones. 1890 J. Kerr //ss¢. 
Curling ii, 27-8 Curling, when first practised, appears to 
have been a kind of quoiting on the ice .. Cotting, kuting, 
or guoiting, was for a long time the word in common use to 
Gescribe the gaine, and in some districts it is still applied 
tot. 

3. atirtb. and Comb. a, Relating to or used for 
curling the hair, as curlitng-bodhin, -paper, -pit, 
-totgs ; CURLING-IRON, 

1610 Guitum Heraldry iv. vill. (1611) 206 Combes, glasses, 
Head-brushes, curling-bodkings, &c. 1868 Hoitme Lee 3. 
ae 289 Turtell snatched upa pair of cold curling tongs. 

. Of or pertaining to the game of curling, 
as cerling-cliub, -house, -inaich, -poud; CURLING- 
STONE, 

1814 Sporting Mag. XLIII. 193 A curling match took 
place upon the ice. 1864 A. McKay //ist. Xidnarnock 116 
{It] was sometimes converted into a curling-pond. 18g0 J. 
Kerr //ist. Curling 375 Order in the curling-house is a 
proof that the club is well managed. F 

+ Curling, 2/. sé.4 Obs. Also kurl-. [Echoic: 
cf. GuRL v.]_ Kumbling in the bowels. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Fresshe and newe whete .. bredyth ache in the sydes: 
hurlynge and kurlynge [sv g7tum). bid. xtx. liv. 895 Rawe 
hony..bredyth curlynge and swellyng in the wombe. 

Curling, ///. a. [-1nc*.] That curls; see 
the verb. 

1632 Litucow 7raz, vit. (1682) 314 Flocks of flying Fishes, 
scudding upon the curling Waves. 1700 Drvpes al. & Are. 
ut. 18x Lhe curling smoke mounts heavy from the fires. 
1782 Cowper Gilpin 69 Each bottle had a curling ear. 1849 
Dickens B. Rudge xxxi, ‘Whe sun,.flung across the curling 
mist bright bars of gold. 

Hence Curlingly adv. 

1611 Cotar., Crespément, crispingly, frizlingly, curlingly. 
1828 Miss Mrrrorp I illage Ser. mL (1863) 49° The smoke 
from whose chinineys sailed curlingly amongst {the trees]. 

Cuwrling-iron, [Cur.ine v4/.s).1] Aniron 
instrtiment for curling the hair, which is heated 
and the hair then twined round it. : 

1632 SuERWwoop L£izg.-Fr, Dict., Acurling iron, fer @ frisot- 
ter, 1752 Ricuarpsox Let. in Mrs. Barbauld Lif 11804) 
III. 34 ‘hat careless girl..set herself in a blaze with her 
torturing curling irons. 1844 Dickens A/art. Chus. xxxviii, 
A small fire for the convenience of heating curling-irons. 

Currling-stone. [Curiine 2/. sb.12.] The 
stone with which the gamc of curling is played. 

It was in the r7th c.a quoit-like natural stone (channel- 
stone) of from 5 to 2olhs., with hollows made for the thumb 
and fingers ; in the 18th c, a heavy natural boulder of 50 to 
320 lbs., with smooth base having an iron or wooden handle 
inserted 5 it is now a cheese-shaped stone of not more than 
36 inches In circumference, or 50 pounds weight, with an 
iron handle on the upper surface. 


CURMUDGEON. 


1620 H. Apamson J/uses Threnodie (1638) Inventorie p. x, 
His hats, his hoods, his bels, his bones, His allay bowles, 
and curling stones, 1891 Barrie Lit, A/inister I. xi. 188, 
I could hear the roar of curling stones at Bathie-bog. 

Curlless (kmulles), a. [f. Curi sd. + -LESs.] 
Without curls. 

1861 Temple Bar Afag. 1V. 138 Raven-black and curlless 
hair. 1892 Black § White 19 Mar. 383/2 Curlless ostrich 
feathers. 

Curlock, curlick, local variants of CHARLOCK. 


Curlowyr, obs. var. CURLEW. 


Cu'rl-paper. A piece of soft paper with which 
the hair is twisted up for some time, so as to give 
it a curl when the paper is taken out. 

1826 Moore Amatory Colloguy in Morn. Chron., Those 
soft ditlet-don.x..WVill serve but to keep Mrs. Coutts in curl- 
papers. 1852 Dickens Bleak Flo, xii, With her head in 
a perfect beehive of curl-papers and nightcap. x 

Hence Curl-papered a., having the hair in curl- 
papers. 

1867 Bk. LInmorous Poetry 324 Wife curl-paper'd, slipshod, 
unwash’d and undress’d. = 

Curl-pate. a. A curly head. b. A curly- 
headed person. 

1605 CamMpEN (emt, Susxnames (R.), Compare the Roman 
names that seeme so stately. .what is Crispus but curle- pate. 
1615 J. Sreruens Satyr, Ess. (ed. 2) 214 He thinks to have 
a_curle-pate is to have a visible wit. 1789 M. Manan tr. 
Persius (1795) 17 Vhe exercises of an hundred curl-pates. 

Curl-pa:ted, z. Having a curly head of hair; 
curly-headed. 

1594 Carew Fuarte's Exam, Wits (1616) 188 Why the 
men of Acthyopia. .are commonly curle-pated and flat nosed. 
1742 ale Qutx, 1. 1. xxvi, A little curl-pated Moor. 
1841 Macautay IV, Hastings Ess, (1854) 595.1 The curl- 
pated minions of James the First. 

Curlure, obs. var. CURLEW. 

Curly (ko3li), a. [f. Curt sd, +-y.] 

1. Of hair: Disposed in curls or ringlets. 

1772-84 Cook Voy, IV. 11. vi. (R.), Growing to a tolerable 
length, and very crisp and curly. 1818 Toop, Czy, incliu- 
ing to curl; falling into ringlets, 1884 F. M. Crawrorp 
Rom. Singer 1. 47 Running his fingers through his curly 
hair. 

2. Having or adomed with curls; having curled 
hair. 

1827 G. Hicoins Celite Druids 65 Budda with his flat 
black face and curlyhead. 1859 Disraewt in Havxsard Ser. 
ut, CLIY, 127 When we are juvenile and curly. 

3. Ofa curled form ; wavy, undulating ; of plants, 
having curled leaves, 

1795 SOUTHEY Foan of Arc vin. 304 So rolls the swelling 
sea Its curly billows. 1814 Byron Corsa/r un. xviii, The boats 
are darting o’er the curly bay. 21845 Hoop Fairy Yale 
vii, Cabbages and curly kale. 

4. Of potatoes: Affected with CuRL (sé. 4). 

1791 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts 1X. 63 A curly crop of 
Potatoes, 

5. Comd., as cerly-coated, -haired, -headed, -pated, 
etc. adjs. ; curly-pate, a curly-headed person. 

1795 Fale of Sedley 1. 59 A curly-poled nymph from Ota- 
heite. 1827 G. Hicoins Celtic Druids 162 Yhe flat-faced, 
curly-headed Budda. 1848 Dickexs Domébey iv, A,.merry 
boy. .fair-faced, bright-eyed, and curly-haired. 1862 Fraser's 
Mag. 4 Yellow curly-pated children. 1868 Browninc Ring 
& Bk. vin, 3 Seven and one's eight, old curly-pate! 1885 
Bazaar 30 Mar, 1260/2 Jet black curly-coated retriever dog. 

+ Curly-mu'rly, sh. and a. Obs. [A playful 
reduplication: cf. CURLIE-WURLIE.] @. 54. A fan- 
tastic curl or twist. b. aay. Characterized by 
fantastic curls. 

1727-8 Mrs. Detany Léfe § Corr. (1861) I. 1539 The curly 
murly fashion of the hair is not much worn now. 1756 /éid. 
III. 403 Lappets in all sorts of curli murlis. ; 

Curmudgel, var. CURMUDGEON (app. for rime). 

1675 Cotton Burlesque upon Burl, Wks. (1765) 185 
Would one Be so ungrateful a Curmudgel To steal away his 
Age’s Cudgel? 

Curmudgeon (kvimz-dgen). Forms: 6- 
curmudgeon; also 6 -mudgen, 6-7 cormogeon, 
-gion, 7 cormoggian, -mudgeon, curmudgion, 
-muggion, -mudgin, curr-mudgin, curre- 
megient, 8 cure-emudgeon. See also CORMUL- 
Lion. [Derivation unknown: see below.] 

‘An avaricious churlish fellow; a miser, a nig- 


’ 
gard’ (J.). : ; 

1577 Sranvuurst Deser. /rel. 102/2 in Holinshed, Such 
a clownish Curmudgen. 1593 NasHe Cé7st's T. 85 b, Our 
English Cormogeons, they haue breasts, but giue no suck. 
1604 T. Wricut Passions v. 289 Why do covetous cormo- 
gions distill the best substance of their braines to get riches. 
1626 W. Scrater Exp. 2 Thess, (1629) 270 Curre-inegients, 
who scarcely know any other sentence of Scripture, yet .. 
haue this of Paul in their mouthes; worke for your liuing. 
1656 Eart Moxm. Advt. fr. /’arnass. 387 Certain greedy 
curmuggions, who value not the leaving of a good name 
behind them to posterity. 1705 Hickerincnu Priest-ce. 
1.(1721) 8 If..the rich Curmudeeane .do not open his Purse 
wide. 1824 W. Irvine 7. 7vaz. I. 254, I had a rich uncle 
+a penurious accumulating curmudgeon. 1860 Wyte 
Metvitte /folmby louse 377 Athankless old curmudgeon. 


The occurrence in Holland’s Livy, 1600, of CoRNMuDGIN 
(q. v.) has led to a suggesticn that this was the original form, 
with the meaning ‘concealer or hoarder of corn’, sudgin 
being associated with ME. wnucd-en, niich-en to pilfer. 
steal, or weuchier, Norman form of OF. aucier, musser to 
conceal, hide away. But examination of the evidence shows 
that curmudgeon was in use a quarter of a century before 
Holland's date, and that corvuuudgin is apparently merely 


! a nonce-word of Holland's, a play upon corm and cur- 


CURMUDGEONLY. 


mudgeon. ‘Yhe suggestion that the first syllable is cuz, the 
dog, is perhaps worthy of note; but that of Dr. Johnson's 
‘unknown correspondent’, caur indchant for F. wéchant 
ceur, ‘evil or malicious heart’, is noticeable only as an 
ingenious specimen of pre-scientific ‘etymology’, and as 
having been retailed by Ash in the form, ‘from the French 
cenr unknown, and mechaxt a correspondent’ !] 

Curmu‘dgeonly, ¢. [f prec. + -ty1.] Of 
the nature of, or characteristic of, a curmudgeon ; 
miserly, niggardly, churlish. 

1sg0 R. W. 3 Lords § 3 Ladies Lond. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VI. 380, I care not for him [Wealth], curmudgeonly swad. 
1594 Nasue /errors of Nt. EF iij, Come a woing to them in 
the likenes of a cooper or a curmogionly purchaser. 1776 
Foote Bankrupt 1. Wks. 1799 U1. 99 ‘Vhese padaderenly 
cits regard no ties, no obligations. 1886 Sav. ev. 19 June 
835/x ‘Lhe curmudgeonly jealousy and ‘lrade-Unionisin of 
some practitioners. 

So Curmu‘dgeonly adv. (rare.) 

1879 G. Merepitut Zyolst xxxvi, She vowed it was done 
curmudgeonly to vex her. 


Curmur, v. [Echoic.] 
muring or purring sound, 


383: Blackw. Afag. XXIX. 701 They two [cats] sit cur- 
murring, forgetful of mice and milk, of all but love. 

Curmurring (kzimp rin), v/. sd. Sc. [f. prec.] 
A low rumbling, growling, or murmuring sound, 

1785 Burns Death & Dr. loruhook xxvii, Some curmur- 
ring in his guts. 3816 Scott Ofd J/ort. viii, A glass of 
brandy to three glasses of wine prevents the curmurring ia 
the stomach. 


Curn, sd. xorth. and Se. [? Related to Cur v.] 
+1. p/. Grain, corn-crops. Obs. 
1340 Cursor J/, 7158 (Yrin.) ‘Yo her tailes fire he bond .. 


pone pe felde he made hem fle And so her curnes dud he 
renne. 


2. Sc. A grain. 

1474 Act. Acadtt, 35 (Jam.) Of ilk chalder the thrid kurne. 
¢ 1540 Lynpesay Avttets Conf. go Curnis of meil, and luffillis 
of Malt. 1759 Fountratnuatt Decis. Lords of Connetl 
1. 334 (Jam.) The seed, which is excepted from the multure ; 
this is the 4th pickle or curne. 1824 Scorr Nedgauntlet 
ch, xiii, Ifthere bea drap mair lemon oracurn less sugar than 
just suits you. 188: ‘J. Stratuesk’ Bits fr. Blink Bonny 
(1882) 137, IL boil’d their meal and put a curno’ spice in’t. 


b. transf. A small number or quantity; a few. 

1785 Fru. fron Lond, to Ports, 8(Jam.), lsaw a curn of 
camla-like fellows wi’ them, 1787 W. ‘’aytor Scots Poems 
72 (Jam.), I frae the nenk fresh coals an’ sticks, An’ i’ the 
chimly cast acurn. 1820 Sz, A’athlven VV. 143 (Jam.) Only 
a curn bubbles brak on the tap. 1847 H. Mitcer Geol. Bass 
Kock 109 Yonder’s a curn o’ rough hills. 1891 A. Mattnews 
Poems & Songs 54 Among a cum claikin’ wives. 

Curn, v. Early form of Kerry, to form grains, 
to granulate. 

1297 R. Grouc. (1724) 490 Tho grene corn in somer ssolde 
curne. 1393 Lanct. P. 277. C. xin. 180 Shal neuer spir 
springen vp ne spik on strawe curne [z. 7. kerne, kurne]. 

Curnall, Curnell, obs. ff. Cononan, KERNEL, 


Curney (kvrni), sé. Se. (dim. f. Curn sd. 2 b.] 
A company, lot. 

1823 Scorr Quentin D, xxxi, The whole curney of them is 
gone, 

Curnock (kb-unak). /oca/. Also 5 carnok, 8 
earnock, 6-7 cornock, 7 cornook. [App. 
another form of CRANNOCK, cresitoc, one or tlic 
other being due to metathesis of 7. 

Perhaps of Welsh origin; the Welsh form heing cryxog, 
which, according to Silvan Evans, may be for *cyrnog 
conical heap, from cz72z cone. A parallel form cy7nen, 
conical heap, is common in many parts of Wales. This 
change of *cyrnog, crj'nog in Welsh would, if certain, account 
for the caru-, curn-, and cran-, cren-, cryn- forms in Eng. 
‘The Welsh crynog appears to be known as a measure only 
in Glamorganshire and part of Monmouthshire.] 

An obsolete (or ncarly obsolcte) dry measure 
formerly used in the West of England, from 
Cheshire to Somersetshire, and in parts of South 
Walcs. 


Its capacity varied according to place and commodity ; 
for corn it was usually 4 bushels =a ‘coomb'; for wheat 
sometimes 3 bushels, For coal and lime, it varied locally ; 
in Glamorganshire in 1815, from ro to 12 or 15 bushels 
(Davies Agric. of S. Wales V1. 172), and the Cheshire crev- 
ueke or cry'noke of salt in the 16th c. appears to have been 
at least as much, 

1479 Office of Mayor of Bristol in Eng. Gilds (1870) 426 
That every sak [of colys] be tryed & provid to be & holde 
acarmok. 1509 IVill of R. Famysi Somerset Ho.', Quatuor 
modios frumenti de mensura de Chepstow, anglice a Cor- 
vock, 1638 Penketuman Artack. Dij, A Cornook con- 
teineth 256 Pounds. 1688 R. Houme Armoury (i. 260/2 -\ 
Cornock is 2 strikes or 4 Bushels. 1708 J. CuAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Bret. 1. mi. ii. (1743)157 Four bushels [make] the 
Comb or Curnock. 1727 W. MarHer Fug. Man's Comp. 198, 
4 Bushels a Comh, or Curnock, 2 Curnocks a Quarter. 
1727 Brap.ey Sam. Dict, s.v. Dry Measure, 1863 Morton 
Cycl. Agric. 1123-7 sin O. C. §& 1 Words 170), Curnock 
(Worcestershire', of barley or oats, 4 bushels; of wheat, 


9 score 10 lbs. = 3 bushels. 
Curny (kumi), a Sc. [f. Curn sé. + -¥1.] 


Consisting of grains, granular, 

1808-24 Jamirson, Meal is said to be crruy, when the 
grains of it are large, or when it is not ground very small. 
1816 Scorr Odd J/ort, xx, Wheat-flour..[is] far frae being 
sae hearty or kindly to a Scotchman’s stomach as the cur- 
ney aitmeal is. 

Curour, obs. form of CovuniEnr. 

Curpen, -in, -on, Sc. var. Crovuron. 

Curpheue, -ew, -our, obs. forms of CURFEW. 


To make a low mur- 
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Curple. Sc. Also 5 courpale, 6 curpall, 7 
-ell, [Phonetic corruption of curper, Cuurren.] 

1. A crupper. 

1498 in Ld. Treas. Acc, Scot. 1. 388 Ane courpale .. 
and thre girthis to the samyn sadill. 1535 Stewart Crov. 
Scot. Lae Vpoun ane hors... Without saidill, curpall, 
tre, or hrydill. 1584 J. Cagsnenart in Modr. Soc, Altse. 
(1844) 432 I'm afraid that John Durie has cracked his 
curple, at least his mouth is closed, 1675 Cunnineitan (of 
Cenigen) ier ieee 51 To a new Curpell to my mail 
pillion. 

2. transf. The rump, pnsteriors. 

1787 Burns Ausw. Guidwife Wanchope-ho., Vd he mair 
vauntie o’ my hap, Douce hingin’ owre my curple, Than.. 
proud imperial purple. 

Curr (kis, hurr), v. [Mchoic: cf Da. durren 
to coo, to whirr, and the verbs mentioned under 
Cur.] To make a low murmuring sound, Jike 
the cooing of a dove or punting ofa cat. I{cence 
Curring 2b/, sb. and ffl. a. 

1677 N.Cox Gent. Necreat. tii. 57 When you have so tamed 
then (Nightingales) that they begin to Cur and Sweet with 
chearfulness, and record softly to thentselves. a@1693 
Urqunart Aabedais ui. xii. 107 The .. curring of Pigeons 
..curkling of Quails. 1798 Worvsw. (diet Boy xxi, The 
owlets hoot, the owlets curr. 1855 G. Donan in I histle- 
binkie (x890) 11. 87 Cheetie, Cheetie pussie. . by fireside cur- 
ring, Sang contented purring. 1860 Tuomas in Zeologist 
X. 365t [The note of the fern-owl] resembled. .the whirring, 
rapid rotation of a wheel.. the sounds intermixed with 
curring and croaking notes. 

Curr, s/. [Echoic: cf. pree.] A curring sound. 

1867 Blackw. Alag. Feb, 148 They'll send the stanes 
spinnin Wia whirr and a curr till they sit round the tee. 


|| Currach, -agh (kvrd, ku-raxy). Forms: 
5-6 currok, 7 -ogh, (carrogh e), 8 corrach, 
8-9 courach, 9 corach, corrack, 7- corragh, 
curragh. [Ir. crrach boat, little ship ; also corrach 
boat, coracle ; cf. Welsh corzwg, also corwgl, cwuriugl 
CORACLE; these point to an OCelt. *hurukh-os, 
*kurok-os boat. (The spclling carrogh in Camden 
and his citers is prob. only a misprint.)] 

A small boat madc of wickerwork covered with 
hides, uscd from ancicnt times in Scotland und 
Treland ; a coracle. 

c14s0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 779 Pai called pat bate a 
currok. 1§36 BELLENDEN Cron. Scot. (x821) I. p. lix, Ane 
bait of ane bull hid, bound with na thing bot wandis. This 
bait is callit ane currok; with the qnhilk thay fische 
salmond..thay beir it to ony place, on thair bak. 1610 
Hottanxp Camden's Brit. 1. 107 ‘Yheir carroghes, wherein 
they passed over the Sciticke vale. 1683 Brit. Spec. 144 
The Scots likewise out of their Carroghs or Leather vessels 
..landing in whole Swarms, 1747 Carre ///st. Eng. }. 156 
Their wicker boats, covered with hides, and called cor- 
raghs, 1828 C, Croker Fairy Leg. S. /red.u. 53 Corragh 
or currmugh is a small boat used by the fishermen of that 

art. 1884 Grapsic 4 Oct. 353/2 We embarked at an early 
hour in a ‘corrack’ at Dugort. 

Currack, -ock (kvrak’. Sc. Also eurrach, 
-och. (Cf. Gaelic curran ‘ paniers slung on horses 
for carrying bulky loads, as hay, corn’ (Macleod . 
Yhe terminations -a and -ag are both diminutive, 
as is also -ock in Eng. and Sc.] f/. A pair of 
open wooden or wickcr frames sltng pannier-wise 
on each side of a horse, for carrying a load of corn, 
hay, or other bulky stuff. Cf. crooks: Crook sé. 

1792 Statist. Acc. Scot, ¥V. 395 ‘The fuel was carried in 
creels and the corns in curracks. 1793 W. ANDERSON J’ifcr 
of Peebles in C. Rogers Soc. Life Scot, ¥. vi. 218 Coops and 
carts were unco rare An‘ creels and currocks boot to sair 
[i.e. hehoved to serve]. 1880 Gorpon Bk. Chron, Keith 443 
A load of plants slung over the horse’s back in the ‘ Currach 
style. 31892 Black. Mag. Oct. 479 Panniers or currochs 
were laid across the pony‘s back. 

Currage, obs. form of CouraGE. 

Curral, obs. form of CoraL. 

Currant (kv rint’. Forms: a. 4 (raysons 
of; Coraunte, 5 (reysyns, etc. of) Corance, 
-awnce, -auns, -ence, -ent, -ons, -ouns, 5-6 
-aunce, 6 -ans, -ens, 6-7 .raisins of) Corinth. 
B. Fl. (or collective): 6 coraunce, corints, cur- 
rents, 6-7 -ance, -antes, corans, corantes, 
(corinthes), 6-8 currans, 7 -ence, -ains, -ands, 
corants, -ents, -ins, corrans, -ands, -ants, 
(7-9 corinths), 6- currants. Sig. 6 coren, 
7 corin, coran, curren, current, 7-8 curran, 
\corinth, 8 curan), y- currant. ([Orig. raésins 
of Coraunts, AF. raisins de Coraunts, = F, 
ratsins de Cortnthe raisins of Corinth; reduced 
before 1500 to coraunts, coraunce, whenec the 
later corantes, currants, and corans, currence, 
currans (found in literature to ¢1750, and still 
dial). Some of the 16th c. herbalists restored the 
original form Corznth, which has been affccted by 
some writers down to the 19th c.] 

1. The raisin or dried fruit prepared from a dwarf 
seedless variety of grape, grown in the Levant; 
much used in cookery and confectionery. (Fami- 
liarly distinguished from 2 as grocers’ or shop 
currants.) 

ta. Raisins of Coraunt:, Corinth, etc. Obs. 

1334 in Rogers Agric. & Prices LE. 545 Raisins de 

Corzuntz.) %¢ 1390 form of Curyia Warner Antic. Cudin, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


CURRANT. 


6 Lat it seeth togedre with powdor-fort of gynger..with 
raysons of Coraunte. 1463 Asay. 4 Slouseh. fvp. 217 
liem, ffur vj. ti. reysonys otf corawnce, xviij. d. 1478 Maxe. 
Paston Lett. No. 681 TEL. 25 Sende me word qwat price a //. 
of. .reysonys of Corous, 1864 Buitivn LA, Comporods 27 a, 
Take .. of Raisons of Corans picked. 1578 Lyin Doderns 
v. Ixxxi. 652 Phe smal Raysens vhich are commonly called 
Corantes, but more rightly Rayscus of Corinthe. 1620 
Vissex Via Recta vii. 122 Vhe small Raisins of Corinth, 
which we commonly call Currants. 

B. Coraunts, currence, cnrrants, currant, ete. 

@ goa in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 234 Coraunce, at i. d'. ob’. 
1540 “ct 32 Hen. UIT, C14 Them H ra bute of currantes, 
is. liiid. 1§78[sce a}, 1599 Hanicyt | oy, U1. 165 The 
plane that beareth the coren. 1618 Suaks. Hit. 7. av. 
ui, 40 Three pound of Sugar, fine pound of Currence, Rice. 
1628 tr. Cauuden's (ist. fis. uv. 11688) 235 Grapes of 
Corinth or Currants. 1655 Mouret & Besnxet //eadth's 
furprov. (1746) 205 A Prune, a Raisin, ora Curran. 1725 
Pore Odyss. x11 293 note, “Vhe chief riches of the island 
{Zant] consist in Corinths. 1747 Wesuev /'rias Physik 
(1762) so Breakfast..on Water grucl with Currants. 1748 
Mrs.5. Haretson (lonse kpr.'s Locke t- Bk ied. 4 2, Usup- 
pose you have Currans, Raisons, and Sugars, 1822 Pinxs.k- 
ton Petrald, VE 115 A plumb-pudding, composed of flour 
with raisins and corinths. 1859 Puackrsay birgia. xxxinl, 
Thad T not best go out and order raisins and corinths for the 
wedding-cake? 1860 Mars. Harvey Crarse Claymore 271 
Of late years the currant has been much more eateusively 
grown in the neighbourhood of Corinth. 

2. Transferred tothe small reund berry of certain 
species of Aibes (RK. nigrum, Kh. rubrum) called 
lack and Red Currants. |The White Currant is 
a variety of the Kec.) 

These shrubs, natives of Northern Europe, were intro- 
duced into English cultivation some time before 1578, when 
they are mentioned by Lyte asthe Dlackand Red * Beyond 
sea Gooseberry’. ‘They were vulgarly believed at first to Le 
the source of the Levantine currant; Lyte calls them 
‘ Bastarde Currant’, and both Gerarde and Parkinson pro- 
tested against the error of calling them ‘currants’, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. xx. 683 Vhe first kinde is called.. 
Rrles rubrnoms; in English Redde Gooseberries, Bastard 
Corinthes, 1629 Parkinson /'aradisus Torr. 558 ‘Vhose 
berries. .usually called red currans are not those currans . 
that are sold at the Grocers. 1671 Griw duat. /‘lants 
vy. § 12 Goosberries and Currans. 1677 — Auat, /rutts iv. 
$6 A White Corin, without taking off the Skin, sheweth 
not unpleasantly how the Seeds are fastned. 1708 J. Pauatirs 
Cyder 1. 61 Now will the Corinths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious draughts. 1799 tr. //. Merster’s Lett 181 ‘Vart- 
lets of raspberries, currants, and gooseberries. 1872 Quiver 
Elem, Bot. uw. 178 Wack and Red Currants belong to the 
same genus as Gooseberry. 

b. The shrub which produces this fruit (more 
fully currant-bush, currant-tree); also other shrubs 
of the same genus, as the } lowering Currant, A’. 
sanguincum,a native of Noith America, cultivated 
for its deep crimson Iowers. 

1665-76 Ray Flora 223 Corinthes or currans, as they are 
vulgarly called, are plants well known. 1783 Jonsson 18 
Apr. in Boswedl, 1 would plant a great many currants; the 
fruit is good, 1866 7'reas. Lot. 982 A[tbes] sangninenm, 
the Red-flowered Currant, a native of North -\merica, is . 
frequently grown in our gardens for ornamental purposes. 

3. Applied to various shrubs having fruit usually 
ediole) resembling that of A'rées. 

1866 Jreas. Bot. 363 Australian Currant, Leucofegon 
Richer. Indian C., an American name for Sym phoricarpus 
vulgaris. Native C., of Tasmania, a name appked to some 
species of Coprosma. Lbtd. 674 Leptomeria Billanticrt is 
a pretty brooin-like shrub..producing greenish-red berries, 
which are called Native Currants in New South Wales 
and Victoria; they have a pleasant acid taste... "The fiuit of 
another species, 2. aceréa, is also called Currants in Aus. 
tralia. 1884 Micrer /’/ant-n., W. Indian Currant, Fac- 
guintaarmillaris, Benreria havanensis, and /. succutesta, 
.. Indian Currant-bush, of ‘Fropical America, the genera 
MVicouta and Clidemia, 

4. attrib. and Comd., as (scnse 1 currant-bun, 
cake, -grafe, -vine; (sense 2) currant-bush \ see 
also 2, -yelly, -tree, -wine; currant-borer, 
-clearwing, the clearwing moth .7igerta lpult- 
Jormis and its larva; currant-gall, a small rounl 
gall, ltke an tinripe eurrant, formed on the niale 
Nowers and leaves of the oak by the insect Sfa//e- 
gasler baccarum ; currant-moth, a kind ol moth 
that infests currant-bushes, the Magpic-moth ; 
currant-shrub, a shrub or acid drink made from 
currants; currant-worm, a larva that infests 
currant-bushes. 

1788 PickEN /eems 13 (Jam.), Whangs o° *curran-buns 
an’ cheese. 1 Spectator 19 Npr. 532 1 Currant-buns 
and j;lum-puddings 1813 Forss Ortent. Veo. Ve 
xxv. 405 The cotton shrub..in verdure resembles the “cur- 
rant-bush. 1605 I8. Jonson J‘o/fowe v. iv. Ha you ne're a 
*curren-but to leape into? 1681 ‘T. Jor=w Lomden's For 
in Heath Grecers’ Comp. (1865) 545, [ have dwelt in a Tub 
. But ne‘re taught ina Currant-Butt befere. 1868 Woo 
Tlomes without Hf. xxx. 492 ‘Yhese are pepularly called 
*Currant-galls, because they look very much tike bunches 
of currants 1682 WneLer Journ, Greece |. 32 We had a 
present sent to us of Figs, Filberds, and Currant-crapes, 
1731-7 Miter Gard. Dict. (ed. 3) sv. Wits, The Corinth 
Grape, vulgarly called the Currant Grape: Is an early 
Ripener. 1858 9 Iluwrurevs Geuera Pritt. Moths, déraras 
Crossulartata, The large Magpie, or *Currant Moth, 1856 
Euglishw, Pom, Mag. W.94 How to make Currant >) rub. 
1649 Sst, Manor Wimbledon in Anharol, X. 424 1D.) The 
borders of which grass plots are *corantrees 1731 Meptry 
Nolben's Cape G. Hope YH. 2€3 The Stem and Leaves of 
these shrubs are much like those of Gorinth tree 1877 
Emyct, Hirt, V1. 715 1 In the Ionian Islands the *currart- 
vine is grown on the sides of the lower hills. «1648 Dicey 


CURRE. 


Closet Open. (1669) 113 *Currants-Wine, take a pound of 
the best currants. 
Currant, obs. form of CoURANTE, CURRENT. 


Curranto, var. of CoranTo. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1638) 75 Without regarding 
ought save Cupids Currantoes, 1657 Sancrort A/od. 
Policies in D'Oyly Zz Il. 261 You hear so much of a 
curranto in the application. 

+Curre. Oés. [a. OF. curre (corre, courre):— 
L, curves chariot.] A chariot. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 72/2 His cartes chares and curres. 

Curre, obs. f. and var. of Cur. 

+Currrence. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *ez7- 
rentia, f. current-em, pr. pple. of currére to run: 
see -ENCE. Cf. obs. F. courance.] = CURRENCY. 

1651 M. Bacon Disc. Gout. Eng. 1. vii. (1739) 44 For the 
fuller currence of the Money. 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 


6 The time. .will..not have been lost, if it only strips the 
argument of all sentimentalism and false currence. 

Currency (kz'rénsi). [f. as prec. + -ENcY.] 

+1. The fact or condition of flowing, flow; 
course; concr. a current, stream. Ods. rave. 

1657 Howe Loudinop. 18 To preserve the currency of 
the stream. 1698 Tyson in Phil. Traus, XX.135 To shew 
the Currency of their Canalis here. 1758 Binnett Descr. 
Thames 11 The Currency runs..with such Force, as to 
render the Navigation thereof imperfect. : 

+b. ‘Fluency; readiness of utterance; easiness 
af pronunciation ’ (J.). Ods. 
e. Running, rapid motion. (707¢e-z5¢.) 

1841 L. Hunt Seer 11. (1864) 69 We are truly in a state of 
transition,—of currency rather [in a coach]. ; . 

2. The course (of time}; the time during which 


anything is current. 

1726 Ayuirre Pavergon 196 The Currency of Time to 
establish a Custom, ought to be with a Continuando from 
the beginning tothe end of the Term. 1822-56 De Quincey 
Confess. Wks. 1862 1. 288 She might be in the currency of 
her eighth year, 1846 MseCuttocu Acc. Brit. Enipire 
(1854) I. 465 During the entire currency of the lease. 1850 
Tait's Mag. XVII. 4/1 Must his exclusion run only during 
the currency of other parts of his sentence? i 

3. Of money: The fact or quality of being cur- 
rent or passing from man to man as a medium of 
exchange; circulation. Also fg. 

1699 Locke 22d Reply to Bp. of Worcester (R.), Tis the 
receiving of them by others, their very passing, that 
gives them their authority and currency. 1722 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 6078/2 All such of the said Bills .. lose their Cur- 
rency. 1729 Pore Duxe. 1. 23 note, The papers of Drapier 
against the currency of Wood's copper coin in Ireland. 
1862 Ruskin AZunera P.(1880) 15 The laws of currency 
and exchange. : 

4, That which is current as a medium of ex- 
change; the circulating medium (whether coins 
or notes) ; the money of a country in actual use. 

1729 Fraxkuin £ss. Wks. 1840 [1. 270 Money..by being 
coined is made a currency. 1776 ApAm Smith W. N. 11. 
ii. (1869) I. 328 The paper currencies of North America. 
1861 GoscHen For, Each, 58 If there is a large paper cur- 
rency side by side with the gold. 1866 Crump Banking vii. 
154 [he currencies of two countries..heing dissimilar. 

Jig. 1806-7 J. Beresrorn Aliseries Hui. Life (1826) a. 
v, General Miseries--the common currency of human 
existence, 1879 Escort Exgdand 11. 425 Their miscbievous 
influences upon the moral currency. 

b. sfec. Applied toacurrent mcdium of exchange 
when differing in value from the money of account ; 
e.g. the former currency and banco of Hamburg 
‘see Banco), the depreciated paper currency of 
various countries, and the local shillings and pence, 
of less value than sterling money formerly used in 
various British colonies. 

1755 JoHNSON, Currency..6. The papers stamped in the 
English colonies by authority, and passing for money. 
1776 Aoam Sout JV. N. 1, viii. (1869) 1. 73 In the province 
of New York common lahourers earn three shillings and 
sixpence currency. 1872 Fapanese in Amer. 20: Paper 
money. .is also called currency. 

tg. 1837 J. D. Lane WY. S. Wales 1. 220 Contests .. be- 
tween the colonial youth and natives of England, or, to 
use the phrase of the colony, between currency and ster- 
ling. 1892 Lentznex Australian Word.bk. 19 Currency, 
persons born in Australia, natives of England being termed 
‘sterling ’. 

5. The fact or quality of being current, prevalent, 
or generally reported and accepted among man- 
kind; prevalence, vogue ; esf. of idcas, reports, ctc. 

1722 Loud, Gaz. No. 6077.2 The Currency of the ordinary 
Distempers. 1798 Frrriar Cert. Varieties Man 213 The 
story ..seems to have gained currency, 1840 CARLYLE 
/leroes (1858) 321 Johnson’s Writings, which once had 
such currency and celebrity, are now as it were disowned 
by the young generation. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ, 
u, iv. § 53 The currency of this belief continues. 

6. a/trib. and Comb. (mostly in senses 3 and 4.) 

1816 Keatince ray. (1817) (1. 178 Currency-money here 
has depreciated..a full third. 1849 Miss Mutock Ogilzies 
17 Fle is. .particularly well read on the currency question. 
1866 Crump Banking viii. 160 The great advantage of 
coined money for currency purposes. 1885 Padl MallG. 
9 June 5 America.. has shown itself able to do strange 
things in the way of currency-mongering. 

Current ‘kvrént), 2. Forms: 4-6 corant(e, 
coraunt, 6 corrant, 4-8 currant, 5-6 curraunt, 
6- current. (ME. corant, currant, a. OF. corant, 
curant ‘from 16th c, courant) running, pres. pple. 
of courir, OF. corre:—L. currére to run, ‘The 
spelling of the Eng. word as currant (very common 
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in 16th c.) gradually led to its complete conforma- 
tion to L. czsrent-en2.} 

1. Running; flowing. (Now rare.) 

c1300 A. Adis. 3461 With him cam..mony faire juster 
corant. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 96 Like to the currant fire, 
that renneth Upon a corde. 1523 Fitzuers. Husé, § 128 
Se that there be no water standynge. .but that it be alwaye 
currant and rennynge. 1596 Davies Orchestra Ixix, Those 
current travases, That on a triple dacty] foot do run Close 
bythe ground. 1651 T. Barker 47¢ of Angling (1653) 10 
They will go currant down the River. 1667 Mitton P. ZL. 
vu. 67 The current streame. 1756 Amory Bzncle (1770) 1. 
265 The water was current through the pond. 1830 W. 
Puiturs Mt. Sizait. 597 The current spring. 

th. Current ship: see quot. Ods, 

1555 Eorn Decades 120 The lyghtest shyp which maye 
bee a passinger betwene them: that lyke as we vse poste 
horses by lande so may they by this current shippe in shorte 
space certifie the Lieuetenaunt of suche thynges as shall 
chaunce, 

+e. Her. =CouRANT a. Obs. 

1610 Guiuim Heraldry m1. xv. (1660) 176 He beareth.. 
three Unicornes in Pale, Current. 1681 T. Joroan London's 
Foy in Heath Grocers’ Corp. (1869! 542 Argent, three Grey- 
hounds Currant Arm’d and Collard, Gules. : 

+d. Having a fall or inclination ; sloping. Ods. 


(Cf, CURRENT sé. 3.) 

1523 FitzHsrs. (sb. § 128 To make them euen somwat 
dyscendynge or currant one waye or other. 1530 Patscr. 
441 This water avoydeth nat well; by lykelyhod the goutter 
is nat courrant. . 

e. Of handwriting : ‘ Running’, cursive. 

1891 E. Maunpe Tuompson in Classical Rev. Nov. 418/2 
Ought our descendants then to infer that we knew nothing 
of a current hand ? : ; ; 

2. fig. Smoothly flowing; running easily and 
swiftly; fluent, (Now rave.) 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald. /rel. in Holinshed 11. 97 Mis- 
trusting. .that all went not currant. 1589 PuTTENHaM Exg. 
Poesie 1. iv. (Arb.) 24 Speech by meeter .. is more currant 
and slipper upon the tongue. 1659 Hammonp O7 Ps. vii. 4 
Thus the sense is perspicuous and current. 1709 STRYPE 
Aun, Ref. 1. it. 67 April 18, The Bill..was read the first 
time. Apr. 19. Read the second time..Apr. 20. Read the 
third time, and passed the House. So cnrrent it seems 
this billwent. 1818 Byron Yaz 1. cc. (AS. reading), Other 
incidents .. Which shall be specified .. in current rhyme. 

3. Running in time; in course of passing ; in 
progress. Often used e//7pt., as in the 10¢h current 
(abbreviated czrt.), z.e. the 10th day of the current 
month, b. Belonging to the current week, month, 
or other period of time. 

1608 Hieron Defence ut. 131 There was not any long 
time current and past wherein it has been observed and 
made usual]. ¢ 1645 Howe t Zef/?. (1650) II. 7, I had yours 
of the tenth current. 1664 H. More AZys4 frig. 477 [It] 
does not imply the time fully run out, but that the last 
part thereof must then be current. 1708 J. CHAMBERLAYNE 
St. Gt. Brit. 1. ur. i. (1743) 142 None is to be ordained .. 
Deacon till he is at least twenty-three current. 1734 
Berkevey Zest. 17 Mar. Wks. IV. 218, 1 paid the curates 
for the current year. 1780 Burke Sf. Econom, Reform 
Wks, 1842 I. 230 No tax is raised for the current services. 
1858 Herscuet Oxtlines Astron, xviii. § 927 A date.. 
always expresses the day or year current and not elapsed. 
1862 Ruskin AZunera P. (1880) 46 ‘To enlarge his current 
expenses. 1868 Dickens Ze/f. (1880) If. 387 We must call 
the current number for that date the Christmas number. 

4. Ofmoney: Passing from hand to hand; in cir- 
culation ; in general use as a medium of exchange. 

1481 Caxton AZyrr. 1. xiv. 167 In the begynnynge of the 
Regne of Kynge Edward..was no monoye curraunt in eng- 
lond but pens and halfpens and ferthynges. 1§35 Cover- 
DALE Gen. xxili, 16 Currant money amonge marchauntes 
{Wyc.iF preued comune money]. 1611 CoryaT Credities 
286 The currantest money of all both in Venice itselfe 
and in the whole Venetian Signiory. 1630 #. Fohnson's 
Ningd. & Couimw. 501 In Kataia a coine ts currant, made 
of the blacke rinde ofa certaine tree. 1781 GipBon Dec. 
& F. II. 66 Of the current coin of the empire. 1872 YEATS 
Growth Comm. 33 Pieces of leather impressed with the 
government mark and passing current like our bank-notes. 

+= Locally current. (Cf. CuRRENCcY 4 b.) 

1593 in Afuntments of Irvine (1890) I. 79 The Burrow 
meillis .. to be payit in Stirlling money ..ar resavit in 
current money to our greit hurt. 

+5. Having the quality of current coin; sterling, 
genuine, authentic: opposed to coztzterfert. Obs. 

1579 LyLy Luphues (Arb.)73 Though others seem counter- 
feit in their deeds .. Euphues will be alwayes currant in his 
dealings. 1§99 Warn. Faire Women 1.1535 To put your 
love unto the touch, .to try If it be currant, or but counter- 
fait. 1611 CoTar., Prenve de ntartean, sound, currant, 
good, right stuffe. 1634 W. Tirwuyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 67 
If the report which passeth be current. 1639 Horn & Ros. 
Gate Lang. Und. ix, § 85 With a touch-stone we try metals, 
whether they be good (currant) or counterfeit. 1744 Harris 
Three Treat. 1. 1. (1765) 141 Do we not try [a piece of 
Metal]. .by the Test, before we take it for Current ? 

6. Gencrally reported or known; in general 
circulation ; in general usc, prevalent. 

1563 Alirr. Mag. ¥.Shore xxiv, What I sayd was currant 
every where. 1625 Bacon “ss. Ep, Ded., I doe now publish 
my Essayes ; which, ofall my other workes, haue beene most 
currant, 1631 J. Pory in Ellis Ovzg, Lets, u. 271 IIL. 267 It 
is current in every mans mouth that the Kings journey into 
Scotland is putt off. 1775 BurKe Corr. (1844) EI. 40, I find 
it very current that parliament will meet in October. 1855 
Macautay //ist, 2g. LV. 549 The stories which were current 
about both Seymour and the Speaker. 

7. Gencrally accepted ; established by common 
consent; in voguc. Often with mixture of sense 


3: Accepted or in vogue at the time in question. 


CURRENT. 


1593 Bitson Govt. Christ's Ch, 169 If laie Elders had bene 
currant in Gregories time. 1665 Gianvitt Sceps. Sci. 78 The 
current ‘lheology of Europe. 1666 Dryvorn Anz. AZirab. 
Pref., A word which is not current English. 1713 BerKrLey 
Hylas & P.ii. Wks. 1871 I. 309 The current proper signifi. 
cation attached toa common name in any language. 1831 
Sir J. Sinctair Corr. 11. 187 The commerce of Holland 

reatly depends on the current interest. 1884 H. Spencer 
in Contenip, Rev. XLVI. 46 Current utilitarian speculation 
. shows inadequate consciousness of natural causation. 

8. Phr. Zo pass, go, or rzi current (senses 5-7): 
to be in circulation or in common use ; to be gener- 
ally related, reported, or accepted ; to be received 
as genuine. (Formerly ¢o fass or go for current.) 

1596 Harincton Afetaw, Ajax (1814) 12 And so now it 
passeth current to be spoken and written Ajax. 1600 Asp. 
Assot £xf. Foxah 3 Which opinion hath gone so currant, 
that. .some of the new writers an accepted it for a truth. 
1605 CAMDEN e772. (1637) 16 But most true this may seeme 
which runneth currant every where. 1611 Biste 7vens/. 
Pref. 4 Why the Translation of the Seuentie was allowed to 
passe for currant. 1618 Botton FJovzs i. iil. (1636) 168 
‘That invincible rage and furious onset, which goes current 
with the Barbarous for true valour. 1629 J. Rouse Diary 
46 It went for currant that the Spanyards had killed the 
French and Dutcb. 1725 De For /o3. round World (1840) 
210 It went current among the seamen that the Spanish 
Doctor was an Englishman. 1727 A. Hamitton New Ace. 
E. Ind. 1. xxi. 250 Their Language [Portuguese] goes 
current along most of the Seascoast. 1828 Macautay 
Hallani Ess. 1. 54 If such arguments are to pass current it 
will be easy to prove [etc.]. 

Current (kz'rént), 56. Forms: 4 curraunt, 
6-7 currant, 6- current. [a. OF. corant, curant, 
sb. use of courant adj.: see prec., with which this 
is in its orthographical history idcntical.] 

1, That whieh runs or flows, a stream; sfec. 
a portion of a body of water, or of air, etc. moving 
in a definite direction. 

¢1380 Wyciir Seva. Sel. Wks. I. 186 Men bat knowen 
pe worchinge of be elementis. .and worchip woundir bi craft 
in mevynge of currauntis. 1595 SHaKs. Yoh 11.1. 441 Two 
such siluer currents when they loyne Do glorifie the bankes 
that bound them in. 1665 Hooke Aficrogr. 212 A small 
current of blood, which came directly from its snout, and 
past Into its belly. 2727 Swirt Gudliver un. iv. 205 A..mill 
turned by a current from a large river. 1863 A. C. Ramsay 
Phys. Geog. i. (1878) 10 Great ocean currents such as the 
Gulf Stream. oe 

2. The action or condition of flowing; flow, flux 
(of a river, etc.) ; usually in reference to its force 


or velocity. 
1sss Even Decades 353 Where the currant setteth alwayes 
to the eastwarde, 1683 Burnet tr. A/orve’s Utopia (1684) 65 
There ts no great Current in the Bay. 19769 De Foe’s Tour 
Gt. Brit. WN. 57 [The River Trent] comes down from the 
Hills with a violent Current into the flat Country. 1832 
W. Irvine Alhambra 1. 25, 1 came to a river with high 
banks and deep rapid current. 1863 Mary Howrrt /. Lre- 
mer's Greece 11, xiv. 90 Vhe well-known phenomenon of 
the changing current in the Straits [of Euripus). . 
b. The course of a river or other flowing 


body. Ods. 

1696 Wuiston 7h. Earth 1. (1722) 119 The rise and cur- 
rents of Rivers are not always the same now as before the 
Flood. 1753 Hanway 7vav. (1762) I. ut. xxvi. 171 The 
peasants diverted the current of the flame, and saved their 
villages. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 25 The Earn 
is a more rapid river than the Forth, has a longer cur- 
rent. 

8. The inclination or ‘fall’ given to a gutter, 
roof, etc. to let the water run off. 

1582 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 423 No..per- 
sons shall make their pavements higher then an other, but 
that hit may have a reasonable currant. 1699 in Col. Rec. 
Penusyli, 1.559 Neglect of Levelling the streets and order- 
ing the Currents yrof. 1703 T. N. City § C. Purchaser 161 
‘lake care that the Gutter..lie..in such a Position that it 
may have a good Current. 1823 P. Nicuorson Pract. 
Build. 407 All sheet lead is laid with a current to keep it 
dry. 1874 Knicut Dict. AZech. s,v., Gutters usually have 
a current of 3 inch to the foot. 

+4. Circulation (of money’, currency. Oés. 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 1. 635 This privie 
councell. .taketh order for the currant and finenes of money. 
1651 N. Bacon Désc. Govt. Eng. u. vii. (1739) 44 The regu- 
lating of the Mint, and the current of Money. 1691 tr. 
Emilianne's Frauds Romish Monks 91 They find a plenti- 
ful current of Devotional-Mony. f 

5. fig. The course of time or of events; the main 


course. 

1586 J. Hooxer Girald, Irel. in Holinshed 11. 136/1 That 
place was not possessed of the like in manie currents of 
yeares. 1602 Marston Ant. & Afel. v. Wks. 1856 I. 66 My 
joyes passion.. choakes the current of my speach. 1721 
Strvre Eccl. Mem. 1. 19 More perhaps will be said of him 
in the current of these memorials. 1788 Priesttey Lecé. 
Hist, 1. xiii. 1066 Without some such general comprehen- 
sion, as we may call it, of the whole current of time. 1817 
Cuatmers Astron. Disc. iii. (1852177 The whole current of 
my restless and ever-changing history. 1868 FREEMAN 
Norm. Cong. (1876) If. x. 519 One more tale will bring us 
back directly to the current of our story. ; ; 

6. Course or progress in a defined direction ; 
tendency, tenor, drift (of opinions, writings, etc.). 

1595 SHaxs. ¥o/rn 11. i. 335 Say, shall the currant of our 
right rome on. 1607 Hieron Jiks. 1. 370 This is .. plaine 
and obuious out of the very current of the words. 1692 
Locke Toleration 11. x, In your first Paper, as the whole 
Current of it would make one believe. 1782, PrirstLey 
Corrupt. Chr. 1. 1.76 The current of men’s opinions having 
..set that way, 1888 Bryce Amer, Commi. TL. xii 152 
riba words .. express the whole current of modern 

eeling, 


CURRENT. 


+b. The tendency or drift of the common opinion, 

practice, etc., of a body of persons. Oés. 
_ 1633 J. SackeLo Treat, Angels 218 Against this opinion 
is the common current of all Doctors and Fathers. 1650 
R. Hottincwortn /xverc. conc. Usurped Powers 17 ‘Vie 
current of the people or community I am of is to be fol- 
lowed. 1738 Swirt /’o/. Conv. xxxu, Affecting Singularity, 
against the general Current and Fashion of all about them. 
1863 Sat. Kev. XV. 583/2 The current of modern American 
authorities is in complete accordance with this view. 

7. Electr. The name given to the apparent trans- 
mission or ‘flow’ of electric force throngh a con- 
ducting body: introduced in connexion with the 
theory that electrical phenomena are due to 
a fluid (or fluids) which moves in actual ‘streams’ ; 
now the common term for the phenomenon, with- 
out reference to any theoty. 

An electric current is according to its nature called aé/er- 
nating’ or continuons, intermittent, pulsatory, or unidu- 
lalory. 

1747 Genll. Mag, XVII. 141 The frequent exciting such 
currents of ethereal fire in bed-chambers. 1752 FRANKLIN 
Let. Wks. 1887 I]. 253 Perhaps the aurore borvalys are 
currents of this fluid in its own region, above our atmo- 
sphere. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces 48 From the manner 
in which the peculiar force called electricity is seemingly 
transmitted through certain bodies..the term current is 
commonly used to denote its apparent progress. 1874 
Tynoatt Fragm. Sc. (ed. 6) 1. x. 306 Faraday. illustrated 
the laws of these induced currents. 1881 W. L. Cakventer 
Energy in Nature 153 Dynamo machines..that supply 
alternating currents, i. ¢. currents alternately in opposite 
directions. Mod. Advt. The [Electric Lighting] Company 
are prepared to supply current within the district named. 

b. transf. Applicd to the transmission of nerve- 
force along a nerve. 

1855 Bain Senses § /nd.1. ii. § 18 A current of nervous 
stimulus. -derived from the [spinal] cord to the muscles. 

8. allrib. and Comb. a. In relation to currents 
of water, air, and the like, as current-drifted ; 
current-bedding, the bedding of geological strata 
in a sloping direction caused by deposition in 
a current of water; current-fender, a structure 
to ward off the current from a bank, etc., which it 
threatens to undermine ; current-gauge, current- 
meter, an apparatus made for measuring the flow 
of liquids through a channel ; current-mill, a mill 
driven bya current-whecl ; current-wheel, a whcel 
driven by a natural current of water. b. Of or 
pertaining to an electrical current; as curreni- 
breaker, -collector, -meler, -regulalor, -weigher, etc. 


389: Frul. Derbyshire Archeol. Soc. X11l. 35 The * 


direction of the dip of planes of *current-bedding. 1856 
Kane Avrct. Expl. 1. xvii. 206 A *current-drifted cask. 
1874 Ksicut Dict, A/ech. 661 The dynamometer *current- 
gage of Woltmann, 1790, is a light water-wheel operated by 
the current. /éid., The *current-wheel is perhaps the first 
application of the force of water in motion to driving 
inachinery. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Mar. 3/3 This “current collector, 
which is connected with the motor placed between the 
wheels underneath the floor of the car, moves in the 
conduit beneath the rail. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 
16 When the latter acts, it does so in obedience to “current 
pulsations. 188: Maxwere Elecir. & Alagn, 1. 380 A 
stratum of a conductor contained between two consecutive 
surfaces of flow..is called a *Current-Sheet. /6id. II. 341 
The suspended coil in Dr. Joule’s *current-weigher is 
horizontal and capable of vertical motion. 

+Cuwrrent, v. Obs. rare. Also 7 currant. 
(f. Current @.] ¢rans. To render current, give 
ctirrency or acceptance to. 

1602 Marston Ant. & A/el. Induct. 27 The uneven scale, 
that currants all thinges by the outwarde stamp of opinion. 
1607 — What You Wirllu.i. 295 Faith, so, so..As ‘t please 
opinion to current it. 

Currented, ///. a. [f. CurreNT 54. + -ED2.] 
Having a current. 

1650 Howe t Masanicllo 1. 43 A strong currented River. 

Currentless (kzréntlés), a. [f. CURRENT 54. 
+-LESS.] Having no current. 

1860 Gosse Nom. Nat. //ist. 191 We reached a spot 
where the river expanded, and formed a currentless basin. 
1886 J. M. Caunreitp Seamanship Notes 5 An anchorage, 
which is more or less currentless. 

Currently (kz réntli), adv. [f, Current a.] 

1. In the manner of a flowing strcam; with easy 
rapid movement; smoothly, fluently, readily. Now 
rare. 

1586 W. Wesse Eng. Poetrte (Arb.) 68 The English 
wordes..wyll_ become any one of ye inost accustoined sortes 
of Latine or Greeke verses meetely, and run thereon some- 
what currantly. 1598 Grenewey Zacitus’ Ann. xv. 1. 
(1622) 223 Netther went things currantly with him .. the 
siege teoke no effect. 1636 Feattv Clavis Jfyst. xx. 900 
The spouts will not runne currantly, if we pump not deep. 
1649 ButHe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 71 ‘Vo pare old 
‘Trenches..whose Edges will grow so thick with Grass, 
that thou canst not get thy water to pass currently, 32768 
Woman of ITonor 1, 131 Lady Harriet..very currently 
took her share of the intended presents. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1. 58 While he holds the reins we roll 
smoothly and currently along. 1802 Parry Nat. Theol. 
ix. (1819) 122 How currently does the work proceed ! rm 
Lincarp sl ng/o-Sa.c. Ch. (1858) 11. xi. 187 Able to rea 
in public currently and correctly. : 

In current use, practice, opinion, belief, report, 
or acceptance; generally, commonly among man- 
kind, popularly. 
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1s80 Nortu //utarch (1676) 320 Songs and Ballads. .cur- 
rantly Sung in every place, 1646 Sir I’. Brown /'semnd. 
Lp, xxi. 167 Many..which beare that name, and cur- 
rantly passe among us. 1719 J. Ricuarpson Sc. Connoisseur 
89 A Story which passes very currently, 1850 Prescott 
Peru Vi. 347 Ile..was detained at home, as currently re- 
ported, by illness. 1868 Kocers /’o/. Keon. ¢. 1187615 The 
view currently taken, 

te 3. With a common current or direction of 
evidence, opinion, ctc. Ods. 

1594 Hookr.r Lecé. /ol. Pref.(J.), Which maketh the simple 
and tgnorant to think they even see how the word of Gud 
runneth currently on your side. 1658 Baxter Sazing Farth 
§ 3.15 In which you know how currantly the schoolmen. .are 


against you. 
Currentness. Now vare or Obs. [f. as 
prec. +-NESS.] ‘he quality of being current. 

til. Fluency, easy flow (of language, etc... Os. 

1586 W. Weape Eng. Poctric(Arb.) 51 Vhe English tongue 
lacketh neyther variety nor currantnesse of phrase. 1656 

. SerGeant tr. 7. UW ALte's ft /ust. Transl. Addr., 
ter Interpreter. .should speak all languages; at least to 
that fair degree of currentnesse, as (etc. ]. 

2. The fact of being current or in circulation ; 
currency; the genuine quality that entitles coin, 
etc. to pass current (ods.). 

1683 Stocker //ist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. u. 420, ‘The 
currauntnesse of the Coyne. 1611 Cotcr., A/ise..the cur- 
rantnesse, or goodnesse of coyne. 1658 Br. Kryso.cs 
Lord's Supper xvi, As prayer is animated by the Death 
of Christ (which alone ts that character that addes cur. 
rantness to them). 

Curreour, currer, obs. forms of Courter. 


Curret, -ette, obs. forms of Cumass. 


+Curreter, -etter. Ovs. (a. 16th c. F. 
courralicr, now courlier, OF. corciter, coralicr, in 
Pr. corraticr, Sp. corredor, broker, prob. f. correr, 
L. currére to run (Darmesteter). (The phonology 
opposes derivation from L. c#rdre.)] A broker. 

1580 Hottysanp 7reas. Fr. Tong, Vn conrretier ..gut 
moyenne & va & Dient done partie & Cautre, pour faire 
guelgue marché, a curretter,a broaker. (1847 in HaLuwece | 

Curreye, var. Conrey Oés., equipment, etc. 

Curricle (kmrik’l). ad. L. ceerrtcil-une run- 
ning, course, also (race-)chariot, f. curr-cve to min.J 

+1. A course, running. (Iu quot. 1632 taken as 

dim., a short course.) Oss. 
_ 1682 Sia T. Browse Chr. Aor. (1756) 124 Upon a curricle 
in this world depends a long course of the next. 1710 ‘I’. 
Fucrer Pharm, Extemp.271 The Remedy .. is convey'd 
..by the Curricle of the Blood into the ‘I'racheal Ducts. 

2. A light two-wheeled carriage, usually drawn 

by two horses abreast. 
_ 1786-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 1V. 367 A curricle which 
is put in motion by the person who sits in it, by turning 
round a single wheel placed in the front. 1769 Chron. in 
anu. Reg. 1232 A man of 7o much intoxicated. . rolled 
against the wheel of their curricle. 1794 W. FEtton Ca»- 
rtiages (1801) II. 95 Curricles. .are..a superior kind of two- 
wheeled carriage. 32802 Projects in Aun. Reg. 773/2 In 
curricles, single horse chaises, or other carriages. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. Alen LI. xii. 386 He made these 
periodical journeys..in a kind of open curricle. 

3. Comb., as curricle-builder; allrib.,as curricle 
artillery, Cees gun (=mounted on a light 
two-wheeled carriage for rapid movement). 

1786 Sir H. Crort Adbey of Kilkhampton 107 Coach- 
builders, curricle-builders. 1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 173 
Brass guns on curricle carriages. 1807 SoutHev in 0. Rew. 
II. 126 Two pieces of curricle artillery. 1878-8: E. Matur- 
son Aid Bk. (2839) 579 Curricle fire-engines. .may be advan- 
tageously fitted with shafts for one horse. 

lIcnce Curricle v.; +Curriclee'r, one who 
drives a carricle. sonce-cids. 

1857 Cariye Wisc. IV. 98 (D.) Who is this that comes 
curricling through the level yellow sunlight, like one of 
respectability keeping his gig? 1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 58 
The dashing curricle-eers of the day. 1803 ic Nic No. 5 
(1806) 1. 177 Our tonish navigators and curricleers. 

Curricular (kirirkisla:), a. rare. [f. L. crrr- 
ricul-um \sce prec.) + -AR.] Of or pertaining to 
driving or to carriages. 

1798 Spirit Pub. Fruds. (1799) 11. 186 Gigs, buggies, 
whiskies, and other implements of curricular motion. 1870 
Temple Bar Mag. XX1X. 193 ‘Their heroes go to the 
drive in a tandem with outriders ; but, notwithstanding this 
strange confusion of curricular arrangements [etc.]. 1881 
Staudard 12 Apr., Vhe four-in-hand is, as it were, the curri- 
cular unit. Ifa man can manage a Coach and four..he can 
do anything in the way of driving. 

{Curriculum (kori-kizldm), Pl. -ula. [L., 
=cowrse, career (/i/. and fig.): see above.] A 
course; sfec. a regular course of study or training, 
as at a school or university. (The recognized term 
in the Scottish Univerittes.) 

1633 AM/unimenta Univ. Glasg, (1854) INL. 379 Finito anni 
curriculo discessurum. 1643 /id. U1. 317 Curriculum quin- 
que annorum. 1824 J. Russet Sour Germ. (1328) 1. ili. 134 
When the(German] student has finished his currrcudnm, and 
leaves the university. 1829 Glasg. Unit. Cal. 39 Vhe cnrvé- 
culno of students who mean to take degrees in Surgery to be 
three years. 1870 Ko.teston Ami. fife Introd. 84 The 
completion of the entire curriculum of metainorphosis. 1888 
Lurcon Lives 12 Gd. Mew V1. ix. 201 Butler's immortal Work 
has. . been elbowed out from the Osford curriculum. 


Curried (kurid), pf/. a.) [f. Crnry v1 + -Ep.J 
Rubbed down with a comb; dressed ; drubbed. 


a1§53 Upatt Xoyster D.1. tii. (Arb.) 22 The worste is but 
a curned cote. 


CURRISHLY. 


Currmed, /f/.a.2 [f. Curry 54.2 and v3 + 
-ED.) Prepared with curry or curry-powder. 

1855 [itiza Acton Alod. Cookery (1863) yoo Curried 
Oysters, 1883 13. M. Croker /’rofer Pride |, v.95 Fish 
cutlets, curried fowl, tarts, and cream, 

{Curriedew, -dow, curridow: sec List of 
Spurtous Words.) 

Currier ! (kui). Forms: 4 curiour, 46 
coriour, curryour, 4-7 corier, 5 coryowre, 
coryer, correher, coureour, curriour, 5-4 
coryer, -ar, coryour, 6 corrier, curryar, cour- 
rar, currer, 6-7 coriar,6-currier, {lu sense 1, 
MIU. corter, coryer, a. OF. corter, coryer:—L. corta- 
réus, tanner, carrier, f. corrun hile, leather. The 
forms in -our, as courecour, are assimilated to, or 
directly from, F.courroyeur, in Valsyiave courateur, 
OF. conrecur (13th c.) currier, f. conreer, in Cotgr. 
courroyer, NOW Ccorroyer to CuRIY, whence senses 
2,3. A confusion between the two words appears 
already in OF. where we find corozer, couroter as 
variants of cortze7, in which the o7 is duc to corroyer, 
corroyeur.] 

1. One whose trade is the dressing and colouring 
of leather after it is tanned. 

In the earlier quots. confused with fanner, but the two 
trades were quite distinct and ely incompatible in 1488. 

61380 Wreir brs. (1880) 471 Seynt tre dwelte in 
a corieris hous. 138% — Acts ix. 43 Many dayes he 
dwellide in Joppe, at Symound, sum coriour, or tawier [1388 
a curiour; Vulg. Svroncrt guemutam cortariuni). bid, 
x. 6 (v.y. curryour, ¢1440 /’romp. Parv. 93 Coryowre, 
corturius, cerdo, %474 Caxton Chesse ui. tit. 77 Coupers, 
coryers, tawyers, skynners, 3488 Acts //en. VI/,c. 5 § 2 
‘That no Tanner wiles he occupieth the mistere of a Tanner 
..use the mistere ofa Coriour nor blak no leder to be put to 
sale. ¢15§15 Cocke Lorell's B. ae Soc.) : The nexte that 
came was a coryar And a cobeler, his brother. _ 1576 Gas- 
coiGne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When ‘Tanners are with Corriers 
welagreede, 1583 Stuspes Anat. Aus. u. (1882) 36 The 
tanners, makers, curriers, and dressers of the same [Icather]. 
1639 [see Curry z.!2]. 1697 Drvoen Virg. Georg. i. 833 
Useless to the Currier were their Hides. 1846 MeCuttocn 
Acc. Brit. Emprre (1854) 1. 761 ‘The trade of a coach currier 
is hardly carried on anywhere except in the metropolis. 
1854 Lowett Camér. 30 Years Ago Wks. 1890 I. 70 A cur- 
ricr’s shop, where. .men were always beating skins. 

2. One who currics horses, etc. 

1562 J. HEvwooo Prov. & Epiyr. (1867) 134 When short 
hors and short corters doo meete. 1786 tr. Beckforits 
Vathek (1834) 39 A currier of camels. 

One who curries favour. 

tsts Barciay Fgloges i. A iv/2 Flatterers and lyers, 
curriers of fafell. 

+Currier-. Oés. Also 6 curriar, corriar, 
corier, 6-7 curriour, 7 courriour. 

[By some assumed to be identical with Cvarter!; others 
suygest that it may be from F. courenr, light horseman, 
scout, skirmisher (see Courier 2); but evidence is wanting. } 

1. An early kind of fire-arm: see quot. 1334. 

1557-8 Lp. Westwortn Let. to Q. A/ary (on siege of 
Calais)in Ilardwick State Papers (1778), The enemies... with 
their currtors (which assuredly shot very great bullets and 
carry far). 1575 Cuurcuvarn Chéipfes (1817) 105 Their 
corriars weie more woortb Then double tolde, the peece~ 
that wee brought. 1§99 Hakctyt Moy. 11.1. 61 He caused 
his bases, curriers, and harquebusses to be shot off. 1659 
Howete J ocadé. $6 Smaller guns, as courriours, harque- 
busses. muskets. 1834 /’enmy Cyc. 11. 373/2 The Currier, 
or currier of war..ot the same calibre and strength as the 
arquebus, but with a longer barrel. 

2. A man armed with a currier. 

1577-87 Hotinsuep Chron, 111. 1215 1 Heercwith a com- 
pantie of curriours and caliuers were put forward. 1581 
Stywaro Mart, Discipl.t.44 The Caleuers or Coriers Such 
must haue either of them a good and sufficient peece. 

Currier, -or, obs. forms of CouriEr. 

Curriery (kzriari. [f.Currimn!: cf. OF. 
corroicric.| The trade or occupation of a currier ; 
the place where the trade of a carrier is carried on. 

In mod. Dicts. P 

Currish (korif, a. Also 5 kurressh, 6 cour- 
rissh. [f. CuR+ -tsu.J 

1. Of, relating to, or resembling a cur. 

1565-73 Coorprr Thesaurus, Cantnus, doggish, currish. 
1591 Harincton Ord. Fur, vi. Ixiv. (1624 46 One of these 
Doth utter barking words with currish sound. 1607 Torseur 
Four J. Beasts (3673) 139 The Dogs of a Mungrel or Currish 
kinde. 1709 Lond, Gaz. No. 4545/4 An English Spaniel 
Dog. -his Ears Currish. ¢ 1875 Sin R. Curistisos A ntodiog 
(1885) I. 248 Rabies is rare here. .though dogs both of good 
breeds and currish are extremely rumerous. — 

2. fig. Like a cur in nature; snappish. snarling, 
quarrelsome ; mean-spirited, base, ignoble. 

¢ 1460 in /'0l. Rel. & L. Poems (1860) 65 A kurresshe herte, 
a mouthe pat is curteise, Ful wele ye wute thei be net 
accordyng. 1547 Recorpe Fudd. U'r. Aiij, Those currish 
stomakes, which can do nothyng but barke and brall. 1696 
Suaks. Merch. I. iv. t. 292 To change this cunish Tew 
1614 T. Avams Devils Bangne? 286 Iis snarling and currtsh 
inucctiues, 1705 StaNuore Parufhér. III. 275 Quarrelsome 
and currish People that bark and suarl at one anothel. 1820 
Bvxow tr. Slorgante Maggivre xxviv, Currish renegade ' 
1888 |. Pays Syst, Miréoutee IL xm, His currish nature 
prompted him to strike where no blow weuld be returned. 

Currishly ‘kirrifli), ad. [f. prec. +-Ly ?.] In 
a currish manner. 

1519 Ilorvas Judy. 128 Thou ..oughtest nat to holde 
courrisshly ageynst thy master. 1576 Frursin. ‘ano. 
Epist 370 Goodwil and courteous intertetnment curnshly 


CURRISHNESS. 


recompenced. a 1632 T. Taytor Goadt's Fudgeit, i. 1. X. 
(1642) 26 Whereat the Emperour being netled .. used him 
most currishly. 1884 Symonps Shaks, Predecessors xiv. 574 
Gabriel Harvey..currishly vented his spleen against the 
dead man in a clumsy satire. 

Currishness (kdrifnés). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Currish condition or quality. } . 

1542 Upatt Eras. Apophth. 68 b marg., Thei [Cynics] 
did with their foule mouthes represente the curryshenes-e 
of doggues. 1627-77 Fettuau Resolves u. Ixix. (R.), 
Didgenes..by his currishness got him the name of dog. 
1824 Gatt Rothelan I. 1. vi. 199 The natural currish- 
ness of their temperament. 

Curror, -our(e, -owre, -ur, obs. ff. CouRIER. 

+ Curry, 52.1 Obs. rare. In 5 curray. [a. 
¥. corroi 13th c. (AngloFr. *corra7), OF. also 
conrot, conret, etc., with the primary sense ‘ pre- 
paration’: see Conrey, and Curry v.!] The 
currying or dressing of leather. ; 

¢ 1430 Lypc. Bochus 11. xiii. (1554) 52a, A skin wrought by 
good curray. é E 

Curry (kari), 53.2 Forms: (6 carriel, 7 
ecarree, 8 carrye, curree, kerry, 8- currie, 
eurry. fa. Tamil ar? sauce, relish for rice, 
Canarese £arz/, whence Pg. cari, and earlier Eng. 
and Fr, forms; mod.F. is carz.] 

A preparation of meat, fish, frnit, or vegetables, 
cooked with a quantity of bruised spices and tur- 
ineric, and uscd as a relish or flavouring, esp. for 
dishes composed of or served with rice. Hence, a 
curry =a dish or stew (of rice, meat, etc.) flavoured 
with this preparation (or with curry-powder). 

1598 W. Punturs Linsckoten 88 (Y.) Most of their fish is 
eaten with rice, which they seeth in broth, which they put 
upon the rice, and is somewhat soure .. but it tasteth well, 
and is called Carriel. 168z R. Knox est. Ceylon 12 They 
--boyl them [fruits] to make Carrees, to use the Portuguez 
word, that is somewhat to eat with and relish their Rice. 
1747 Art of Cookery 52 To make a Currey the Indian way. 
1766 Grose l’oy. E. Ludies (1772) 1. 150(Y.) The currees are 
infinitely various, being a sort of fricacees to eat with rice, 
made of any animals or vegetables. 1848 THAcKERAY Le/t,, 
If you can come to dinner, there's a curry. 1891 SHARMAN 
Fam. Cookery 16 Pour the curry on the dish with the rice. 

b. attrib. and Comb, as curry-sauce, -stuff; 
curry-leaf tree, a name for Bergera AGnigii, the 
aromatic leaves of which are used to flavour cur- 
rics; curry-paste, -powder, preparations of tur- 
meric and strong spices, for making curried dishes. 

1810 R. J. THornton Family Herbal 12 Turmeric..a 
principal ingredient in the composition of curry-powder. 
1850 Texnent Ceylon I. 463 (Y.) Plots of esculents and 
curry-stuffs of every variety, onions, chillies, yains [etc.], 
1883 Mrs. Bisnop in Leisure Ho. 146/1 Curry is at each 
meal, but it isnot made with curry powder. : 

+ Curry, currie, 52.3 Ods. or arch. Also 6 
curee, curie. fa. F. curce, in 14-15th c. cairée, 
f. cudy hide, corresponding to a L. type *cortata 
lit. hide-ful, skin-ful, the entrails of the deer being 
given to the hounds on the skin: see Littré, and 
Notes to Siv Tréstrem (1886) 1. 474. Cf. Quarry. ] 

The portions of an animal slain in the chase that 
were given to the hounds ; the entting up and dis- 
embowelling of the game; ¢ramsf. any prey thrown 
to the hounds to be torn in pieces, or seized and 
torn in pieees by wild beasts: see QUARRY. 

¢ 1500 MWelusine xix. 99 Pe herte..was hadde out of the 
watre and the curee made & gyue to the houndes as custome 
1s to doo. 1600 Geturte’s Consp.in Select. l]arl, Misc. (1793) 
192 Flis maiestie not staying vppon the curie of the deir, as 
his vse is. ¢ 1611 Cuapman Jéfad xvi. 145 A den of wolves 
..New come from currie of a stag. /did. xv1. 693 ‘I'wo 
fierce kings of beasts, oppos’d in strife about a hind Slainon 
the forehead ofa hill, both sharp and hungry set, And to 
the currie never came hut like two deaths they met. 1830 
R. Cuampers Life Fas. /, 1. ix. 247 It was James's practice 
to superintend the curry or dissection of the deer. [7859 
Heirs Friends in C. Ser. uu. 11, vi. 134 A bill is thrown 
before the house as the curée to the hounds; and it is torn 
to pieces by everybody. ] 

+ Curry, sd.4 App. an error for Carry sd. 1. 

a 1682 Sir T. Browne 7racts i. (1684) 11 Whereof one 
would lade a Curry or small Cart. 

Curry (kv'ri), v.l Forms: 3 (?) courey, 4-7 
cory, corry, 5-6 cury, 5 corroye, coraye, corey, 
(core), curray, (fa. ¢. ~/. curreiden), couray, 
6 courye, -ie, currey, 6-7 courrie, -y, currie, 
4-curry. [a. OF. correte-r, coree-r, orig. conreder, 
conrecr, cunreer, conraer, conraier to put in order, 
prepare, arrange, disposc, equip, apparcl, curry 
a horse; in Palsgr. and Cotgr. courroyer, mod.F. 
corroyer to curry leather, = Pr. conrear to arrange, 
to entertain, It. corvedare to cquip, furnish, deck 
ont, fit out (a bride or a ship) :—carly Rom. *coz- 
redire to preparc, make ready, etc.: scc CONREY. 

In OF. the diphthong ¢7, 07, inthe second syllahle, belongs 
originally only to the siressed forms, whence it has been ex- 
tended to all. ‘The 16th c. form conrroyer seems to have 
been assimilated to conrroye, courroie:—L. corrigia thong, 
leather strap. ] 

- 4vaxs, To rub down or dress (a horse, ass, etc.) 
with a comh, 

_ € ago ‘S. Lng. Leg. 1. 61/251 And selde heo [an ass} is 
i-coureyd [7i-conreyd] wel. 1398 Trevisa Barth. Des". RK. 

1. xli. (1495) 802 he colte 1s not..coryed wyth an horse 
combe, ¢1430 Lyvc, Min. Poems (1840) 53 (Mitzner) Lik 
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as he wold coraye his maystres hors, 1562 J. Heywoop 
Prov. & Epigr. (1867) 19 A short horse 1s soone corryd. 
1576 Turserv. Venerte 31 It may suffize to rubbe and 
courrie the hounde three times ina weeke. 1589 Paffe w. 
Hatchet 3 Who would currie an Asse with an Iuoriecoinbe? 
1617 Markuam Cava. 11. 21 First let your groom vncloath 
him, then currie, rubbe, picke, and dresse him. 1725 Brap- 
1.eEY Fam, Dict. s.v. Travelling Horse, Ever where the 
Horse’s hair is thinnest there curry the gentlest. 1839-40 
W., Irvine Wolfert's R. (1855) 175 Her hide is daily curried 
and brushed. 
b. Applied to persons. 

1589 PuttexHaM Zxg, Poesie iit. xxiii. (Arb.) 273 Thou art 
that fine, foolish. .Alexander that tendest to nothing but to 
combe and cury thy ha‘re. 1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 
107 Currying and smudging and pranking himselfe. 1733 
Cnevne Lng. Malady u. xit. § 3 (1734) 243 The Parts 
affected .. being first well curried with a Flesh-Brush. 
1806-7 J. Beresrorp A/iseries Hut. Life xx. (1826) 251 She 
curries with towels The Chamber-maid’s bowels. 

e. fig.: To tickle, scrape, scratch, claw, etc. 

1598 E. Gitpin Shad, (1878) 59 We shall be curried with 
the brislie phrases And prick-song termes he hath premedi- 
tate. 1667 Dekker Westw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 II. 352 You 
shall go on fidling. .curry your instruments: play and away. 
1655 Futter fest. Cand, (1840) 151 Indeed, with his learned 
lectures, he.. curried the lazy hides, of many an idle and 
ignorant friar. : 

2. To dress (tanned leather) by soaking, scraping, 
paring, beating, colouring, etc. 

14.. Chalwuerlan Air c. 22 (Jam.) Item, thai wirk it 
{lethir] or it be courait. ¢1440 Prom. Parv. 110 Currayyn 
ledyr..corradto, 1490 Caxton Eneydos vii. 30 The hide of 
an oxe whiche [she] dyd doo corroye well. 1503-4 ict 19 
Hen. V11, c. 19 Preamb., Upon peyne of forfeitur of every 
hyde by hym so corryed. 1601 Hottanp Pliny II. 171 
‘Those skins which are to be courried and dressed. 1639 
Se. Acts, Chas. J (1870) V. App. 610/1 Edward Spencer 
Corier, craving libertie to buy hydis .. and vent the same 
being Coried. 1714 Fr.- Bk. of Rates 142 All Leather, 
tanned or curried, coming from Foreign Parts. 1826 Scotr 
Woodst.xxxi, I made the deer’s hide be curried and dressed 


by a tanner. . 
+b. To work iron in the forge. Obs. [F. cor- 


royer du fer.] 

1703 Moxon Adech. Exerc. 58 Spanish-steel .. sometimes 
proves very unsound, as not being well curried, that is well 
wrought. 

3. transf. To beat or thrash one’s hide for him, 
give a drubbing to. Also fg. 

1525 Skecton Wagny/. 1641 For myrth I have hym coryed, 
beten and blyst. 1530 Paiscr. 504/2 She hath curryed hym 
with a good staffe. 1580 Baret A/z. C 1799 He hath well 
curried thy cote. 1621 Fretcuer /sd. Princess iv. ii, | have 
seen him Curry a fellow’s carcass handsomely. 1719 D’UrFEY 
Pills V. 227 ‘Vhis is the great Sir Francis Vere, That so the 
Spaniards curry’d. 1809 W. Irvine Auichkerdb. (1861) 220 
He swore. .that..le would curry his hide till he made him 
run out of it. 

+4. fig. To ‘stroke down’ (a person) with flat- 
tery or blandishment. Ods. 

bi 3394 P. Pl, Crede 365 Whou bey curry kinges & her back 
clawep. 

+b. zztr. or adsol. To cmploy flattery or bland- 
ishment, so as to cajole or win favour: cf, next. 
» ¢14g00 Test. Love 1, (1560) 280 b/1 Tho curreiden glosours, 
tho welcomeden flatterers. 1575 Drieff Disc. Troubl. at 
LI’ranckfort (1642) 167 Such as..can cap it, can cope it, and 
curry for advantage. 1597 Suaxs. 2 //ex, JV, v. i. 81 
I would currie with Maister Shallow. 1830 A. W. Fon- 
BLANQUE Eng, under Seven Admin. (1837) 11. 51 His Grace 
meant he was currying to the Duke of Newcastle. 

5. +a. Zo curry favel: to use insincere flattery, 
or unworthy compliance with the humour of an- 
other, in order to gain personal advantage. (Cf. 
CuRRY-FAVEL below.) 

[OF. estriller fanvel (fanvean, rhea also forcher 
Jauvel) to curry the chestnut horse, hence, to employ deceit 
or hypocrisy, to gloze; cf. Favet.) 

¢1400 Beryz 362 She toke hym by the swere, As pou3e she 
had lernyd cury fauel of som olde ffrere. a@14z0 Hoccteve 
De Reg. Princ, 189 The knyght or squier..but he hide The 
trouthe and cory favelle, he not the ner is His lordes grace. 
1426 AupDELay Poems (Percy Soc.) 26 Loke thou core not 
favel ne be no flaterer. ¢ 1561 UNneRni. Narr. Reform. 
(Camden Soc.) 159 Accordynge to the olde provearbe .. He 
thatt wylle in courte abyde Must cory favelle bake and syde, 
for souche gett moste gayne. 15§70'l’. Witson Demosthenes 
77 While theytell you a faire tale and curry fauell with you. 
1603 Knotres /fist, Turks (1610) 108 Her pickthanke 
favourits, who to curry Favell, spared not [etc.]. 

b. Later, this phrase was transformed into 

To curry favour to seek to win favour, or in- 
gratiate oneself zwé?h another, by officious courtesy 
or unworthy complaisanee. 

esto Barcray Birr. Gd. Manners (1570) F vj, Flatter 
not as do some, With none curry fauour. 1557 N. T. 
(Genev.) A/azt. viii, 20 note, He thoght by this mieanes to 
courry fauour with the worlde. 1691 Woop 4th. O.ven. I. 
470 [It] was then by him published to curry favour with the 
Royalists. 1848 Macautay Hist. Eng. 11. 250 A set of 
bravos who .. attempted to curry favour with the govern- 
ment by affronting members of the opposition. 1865 
Livincstone Zaméest xxiii, 472 Gossiping traders who seek 
to curry their favour. 

+c. lence occas, in othcr phrases of kindred 
meaning, as fo curry acquaintance, good will, ap- 


flause, friends, pardon. 

rs7t_ Camvion //ist. Zredand (1899) 162 Ile curryed 
acquaintance and friendship with mecre Irish enemyes. 
1587 Fiuminc Cantu. Lolinshed WN. 1503/2 He.. seeketh 
all waies he could to currie the hishops good will. 


inan..curryes the applause of the world with all his might. 


» hym the greate jupardye. .of his soule. 


1630 | 
Svmmrr Rest Weary i. Aviv. b, The proud and amhitious | 


CURSAL. 


21745 Switt Poems, Dan Fackson's Reply, "Tis true in- 
deed, to curry friends, You seem to praise to make amends, 
18.. Cotrerioce Lit. Kent. (1838) I]. 250 Currying pardon 
for his past liberalism by charging .. himself with the guilt 
of faleshooa: 

+ Curry, v.2 Obs. [perh. derived from curricr, 
common 16-18th c. form of courier, as if to ride 
post, to post. Cf. Scurry.] zér. To ride or run 
with haste or rapidity; to scurry. 

1608 CHapman Byron's Conspir. v. Plays 1873 11.245, Iam 
not hee that can. .by midnight leape my horse, curry seauen 
miles [etc.]. 1630 J. Tavior (Water-P.) Discov. by Sea Wks. 
un. 21/1 We with our Wherry.. Along the christall ‘Thames 
did cutand curry. 1676 MARVELL Jr, Smirke 34 A Sermon 
is soon curryed over. 

Curry (kari), v3 [f. Curry 54.2]  s¢rans. To 
flavour or prepare with curry or curry-powdcr, 

1839 Britannia 12 May, The culinary skill by which.. 
Lord John Russell curried unfortunate Lord Morpeth into 
the yellow resemblance of a statesman. 1855 [see CurrieD]. 

Cuwrry-comb, 5d. [f. Curry v1] A combor 
instrument of metal used for currying horses, etc. 

1573 Tusser //zsé. (1278) 35 A currie-conibe, mainecomhe, 
and whip for a Jade. 1618 Fietcuer Loyal Subject 1. iii, 
The devil with a curry-comb Scratch ’em, and scrub ’em. 
1714 in Phil. Trans. XXX. 49 Rubbing and currying.. 
with a Currycomb and Brush, 1882 H. Lanspett 7hvough 
Siberia |. 137 Siberian post-horses are sorry objects to look 
at..A curry-comb probably never touches their coats. 

b. atirib. and Cond. 

1634 Hrywoop & Brome Lance, Witches 1. Wks. 1874 1V. 
zo1, I have..then halfe a score mile to ride by curriecombe 
time, i’ the morning. 1768 Gotpsm. Good-n. Aan 1, Old 
Ruggins, the curry-comb maker. 


Cwrry-comb, cu'rrycomb, v. [f prec.sb.] 
trans. ‘Lo rub down or groom with a curry-comb; 
to curry. Also transf. and fig.: see CURRY 2, 

1708 Nlotteux Rabelais vy. vil. (1737) 26 The Groom.. 
ordered one of his Underlings to .. curricomb him with 
a Cudgel. 1809 Scotr in C. A. Sharpe's Corr. (1888) 1. 366, 
I would willingly embrace your offer of curry-combing Miss 
Owenson. 1839 7%es 13 Sept., They do not believe a 
priest can currycomb off their sins. 1842 Mrs. Gort Fascin. 
42 The principal clerk .. became suddenly as serious as an 
ass that is being currycombed. 

Hence Cu‘rry-comber. 

1889 Rawiinson Aunc. Ley ft ii. (ed. 4) 32 The Apis Lull 
. -had his train of attendant priests.. his grooms and curry- 
combers, 

+ Curry-favel.1. Oés. [See Curry v.1 5 a.] 
One who solieits favour by flattery or complaisanee. 

1515 State Papers II. 15 (N.) All the curryfavel, that be 
next of the deputye is secrete counsayll, dare not .. shewe 
1530 Patsor. 2131/2 
Curryfavell, a flatterar, estrille faueav. 1589 PutTENHAM 
Lng. Poeste wi. xxiv. (Arb.)} 299 Sometimes a creeper, and 
a curry fauell with his superiors. 

b. (See quot.) 

1s89 PuttennaM Exg. Poesie wi. xvii. (Arb.) 195 If such 
moderation of words tend to flattery, or soothing, or excus- 
ing, it is by the figure ?aradiastole, which therfore nothing 
improperly we call the Curry-fauell, as when we make the 


best of a bad thing. 
+ Curry-favour. 0ds. [Sce Curry v.! 5b] 


= prec. 

1577 Noumeee Chron. 11, 144 A number of prodigal 
currie favours, who by flatterie set him aloft. 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 0. (1625) 116 Men infected with this base- 
nesse of condition, being. .Curri-favours of the world. 1658 
Priturs, Currtedow, a curry-favour, or flatterer. 

2. The action of currying favour with others. 

1581 Mutcaster /’osttions cxliii. (1887) 276 We..yeilde to 
curtesie more, then euen the verie patrones of curteste do, 
for ali their curifauour, 

So f Cwrry-favourer = prec. I. 

1563 Nower Seri. bef, Queen (1853) 225 Their subjects, 
servants, curry-favourers, and others, will follow. 


Currying (kytijin), vd/. 5d. [f Curry v1} 

1. The action of rnbbing down with a curry-comb. 

1577 B. Gooce Heresbach'’s H usb, 1. (1586) 120 In curriyng 
of them we must begin at the head and the necke. 1634 
Heywoop & Brome Lanc. Witches 1v. Wks. 1874 IV. 224 
The Beast..hath cost you more the currying, then all the 
Combs in your Stable are worth. p 

b. Comb. Currying-glove,a glove with a rough 
surfaee used for currying horses. 

2. The process of dressing tanned hides. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bhs, (Roxb.) 198 To Cordener 
for coreyyng of a barkyd hyde ilij.d. 1532-3 «ict 24 
en. Vii, ¢c.1 An acte concernynge true tanninge and Cori- 
ynge of lether. 1870 Yeats Nat. /ist. Conin.295 Tanned 
leather often undergoes the further operation of currying. 

b. fg. Drubbing, thrashing. 

1807 W. Irvine Saluzagund? (1824) 6 Nor will the gentle- 
men. .escape our currying. 5 

Curry-leaf, -powder: see Curry 54.7 b. 

Currymaul (/ré.), variant of CARMELE, __ 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. § Scot. 414 A species of liquorice 
eed currymaul, 

Curs, obs. form of Cours, Curse. 

Cursal (ko-1sil), az. [ad. med.L. cersalis, f. 
cursus course: see -AL.] Of or belonging to a 
coursc; applied to certain canons of St. Asaph s 
and prebendaries of St. David’s Cathedral in Wales. 

According to some, because originally their prebends were 
annually changed by course or rotation : Jones & Freeman 
Hist. St. David's 313. Others would refer it to the * Cursus, 
officium Ecclesiasticum, seu series Orationum, Psalmorum, 
Hymnorum, et caxteraruin precationuin, qua quotidie in 
Ecclesia decantatur’ (Du Cange). 


CURSANT. 


1872 M. E. C. Watcott Sacristy 11.84 The preachers of 
Canterbury and cursat Canons of S. Asaph. _ 1878 Crrrcy 
last, Cathedral Establishments, St. Davids; Prebendaries : 
ist Cursal The Queen. 

+Cursant, «. Her. Obs. [ad. L. ceersdnd-em, 
pr. pple. of cursave to run: cf. Course v.]  Run- 
ning, coursing. 

1572 Bossewett Armorie u. 55 b, Three Greyhoundes 
cursante. 


+Cursarary,@. Obs. rare. [app. f. cursare, 
Corsair + -any.] Of or pertaining to corsairs. 

1632 Litucow 7 raz, ix. 385 It scructh them for. .a great 
defence in time of cursarary inuasions. 


Cursare, -aro, -ary, obs. forms of Corsair. 

Curse (kis), sb, Forms: 1-4 curs, 4-5 kors, 
4-6 curss(e, 5 curce, 5~- curse. [Late OF. 
curs, of unknown origin; no word of similar form 
and sense is known in ‘Teutonite, Romanic, or 
Celtic, (Of connexion with cvoss, which has been 


suggested, there is no trace.)] 

In its various uses the opposite of dlessing. 

1. An uttcrance consigning, or supposed or in- 
tended to consign, (a person or thing) to spiritual 
and temporal evil, the vengeance of the deity, the 
blasting of malignant fate, ctc. It may be uttcred 
by the deity, or by persons supposed to speak in 
his name, or to be listencd to by him. 

10.. Charter of Leofric in Cad. Dipl. \V.72 Habbe he 
her on Oisse life Goddes curs. (Cf. Earte Land Charters 
& Sax. Dot. 252, 252, etc.]_ ax0go Liber Scintill. li. (1889) 
174 Bletsung fader fastnad hus bearna, curs sodlice moder 
awyrtwalad trymmincge. cxrrag O. /2. Chron, (Laud MS). 
an. 656 Leidon pa Godes curs and ealre halgane curs and al 
Cristene folces. czago S. Eng. Leg. 1. 287/314 He 3af alle 
godes curs and his, axrzoo Vox §& IWolf 201 in Hazt. 
i. P. P. 1. 64 Ich habbe widewene kors Therefore ich fare 
the wors, 1398 Trevis Barth, De 2. R. vi. xiv. (1495) 199 
"lhe faders curse greuyth the chytdren. 3594 Suaxs. Nich. 
//1,\. iii, 240 ‘Thus haue you breath’d your Curse against 
your self. 16:5 J. Sternens Sats. Ess. (ed. 2) 376 Her 
prayers and Amen, be a charin and a curse. 1780 Cowrrr 
Table Talk 467 God's curse can cast away ten thousand 
sail! 1798 Coteriwce Ac. Alarincr w. ix, An orphan's 
curse would drag to Hell A spirit fromonhigh. 1829 Hoon 
Fugene Aram xii, He told how murderers walk'd the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain. ae 

b. spec. A formal ecelesiastierl censure or 


anathema; a sentence of excommunication. 

@xoso in Thorpe Anc. Laws Il, 318 Bisceopum sebyred 
pict hi wfre on anine man curs ne settan, butan hy nyde 
scylan. ¢ 1385 Cuaucer Prod. 655 Have noon Awe Inswich 
caas of the Ercedekenes curs. c14g0 Promp, Parv. 111 
Curce, e.vcommununicatio, anathema. 1§77-87 Hoinsuen 
Chron, IV. 936/: At the suit of the ladie Katharine 
Dowager, a cursse was sent from the pope, which curssed 
both the king and the realme. @1763 SHENSTONE Ls, 176 
If any one's curse can effect damnation, it is not that of the 
pope, but that of the poor. 1849 Wuirtier !oices of Free- 
dom, Charter-breakers iii, The waiting crowd .. Stood to 
hear the priest rehearse, In God’s name, the Church's curse. 

2. Without implication of the cffeet: The utter- 
ing of a malediction with invocation or adjuration 
of the deity; a profane oath, an impreeation. 

aroso Liber Scintill, v. (3889) 24 Na azyldende yfel for 
yfele oppe curs for curse [maledictum pro maledicto), ac per 
toxeanes bletsigende. craoo /rin. Coll. //om. 163 De defles 
sed is..hoker and scorn..curs and leasinges. 1590 SHAKS. 
Jtids, N.1. 1. 196, I giue him curses, yet he giues me loue. 
1732 Pore £p. Buthurst 273 Despairing quacks with curses 
fled the place. 1835 Wuittier //unters of Men iv, ‘he 
curse of the sinner and prayerofthe saint. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. U1. 96 Some curses followed. 

“| In such phrases as not worth a curse, wol lo 
care @ curse, the expression possibly comcs down 
from the ME. of worth a kerse, hers, eres: sce 
CREss 2. 

But historical connexion between the two is not evidenced, 
there being an interval of more than 300 years between the 
examples of the ME. and the modern phrase; and damu 
(cf. Care 7 4a) occurs as early as curse, so that the coinci- 
dence may be merely accidental. 

1763 ‘I. Jerrerson Let. Writings 1852 I. 346, | do not 
conceive that any thing can happen..which you would give 
a curse to know. 1813 Moore /’ost-dag ii. 93 For, as to 
wives, a Grand Signor Need never care one curse about 
them! 1826 Bluckw. A/ag. XIX. 357/1 The Chapter on 
Naval Inventions is not wortha curse. 1827 Scott Fru. 
He 11. 43 He will not care a curse for what outward show 
he has lost. 

3. An object of cursing or cxecration ; an accursed 
thing or person. 

1382 WycuiF Gad, iti, 13 Crist .. maad for vs curs, that is, 
sacrifice for curs. 1§82 N. ‘I’. (Rhem.) Gad. iii. 13 Christ .. 
being made a curse forvs. 16312 Bisie Fer. xxvi. 6,1. .wil 
inake this city a curse to all the nations, 1654 tr. Scudery"s 
Curia Pol, 168 Viajazet..who is the curse and execration of 
all the world. 1838 Lytros Leilai. vi, ‘Thy name is a curse 
in Israel. 

4. The evil inflieted by divine (or supernatural) 
power in response to an impreeatton, or in the way 


of retributive punishment. 

1382 Wyciir Dan. ix. rx And al Yrael braken the lawe.. 
and cursse droppide on vs. 1587 Gotvine Ve Mornay Ep. 
Ded. 3 He turned the reproch Bf his crosse into glorie, and 
the cursse therof into a blessing. 1590 Srenser /. (1.1. ti. 38 
“Curse on that Cross,’ (quoth then the Sarazin. 1713 Apni- 
son Cafo1, ii, Curse on the stripting ! how he apes his sire. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v. 28 Vhis is God's curse 
on slavery ! a bitter, a bitter, most accursed thing ! 


b. A great evil (regarded more or less vaguely 
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as inflicted or resting upon a person, community, 
ete.) ; 2 thing which blights or blasts; a blasting 
affliction, a bane. 

ms9r Suaks, 7wo Geut, v. iv. 43 Oh ‘tis the curse in Toue 
.. When women cannot loue, where they're betou'd. 1595 
— John ww. ii. 208 It is the curse of Kings, to be attended 
By slaues, that take their hnmors for a warrant. 1669 
Woktincr Syst. Agric. x. § 1 (1681) 210 The only naturat 
Remedies against this sometimes heavy Curse oallew) 
178) W. Bucuan Dom. A/rd. (ed. 11) 81 Many people loo 
hpon the necessity man is under of earning his bread by 
labour, asa curse. 1846 Kincscey Lett, (1878) 1. 141 The 
curse of our generation ts that so few of us deeply believe 
anything. 1870 /’ad/ Wall Bintyet 29 Oct. 19/1 Very ill 
with that curse of his trade the painter's colic. 

ec. Curse of Scotland: a name given to the nine 

of diamonds in a pack of ecards. 
_ Origin of the name doubtful. A not unlikely suggestion 
ts that the card was so called from resembling the armorial 
bearings of Dalrymple, Lord Stair, nine lozenges on a sal- 
tire, the number and shape of the spots being identical, 
and their arrangement sufficiently similar. ‘Ihe first Earl 
of Stair was the object of much execration, especially from 
the adherents of the Stuarts, for his share in sanctioning the 
Massacre of Glencoe in 1692, and subsequently for the 
influential part played by him in bringing about the Union 
with England in 1707. An opponent says he was ‘at the 
bottom of the Union *, and ‘so he inay be styled the Judas 
of the Country’. 

1715 47 J. Houston A/em. 92 [Lord Justice-Clerk Ormi- 
stone) became universally hated in Scotland, where they 
called him the Curse of Scotland; and when the ladies 
were at cards playing the Nine of Diamonds (commonly 
called the Curse of Scottand), they called it the Justice Clerk. 
179% Geutl. Alag. 141 The nine of diamonds [is called) the 
Curse of Scotland, because every ninth monarch of that 
nation was a bad King to his subjects. 8:0 Sporting Jag. 
XXXVI. 75 There is the curse of Scotland, plague take 
that nine of diamonds. 1893 Daily Neiws 21 Feh. 4, 
A problem which has long puzzled antiquarics. Why is 
the Nine of Diamonds called the Curse of Scottand ? 

5. alirib. and Comb., as curse-blasted, -loviug, 
-scarred, -worlhy adjs.; curse-roll, a list of 
anathemas; curse-mete, app. formed after the 
erroncous Aelp-mect for help meet or the modern 
help-male. 

1836 G.S. Faser Ausw. //usenbeth 34 After the manner 
of his curse-loving Church. 1844 Mrs. Browsixc Drama 
of Exile, ¥..Who yesterday was helpmate and delight Unto 
mine Adam, am to-day the grief And curse-mete for him. 
85s Banuy J4stic 127 With ominous and curseworth 
glory. 1856 R. A. Vaucuan J/ystscs (1860) I, 180, I shalt 
have a list longer than the curse-roll of the Pope. 

Curse (kis), v. Forms: 1 cursian, 
cursen, (3-4 kurse, 4curce), 4-5 cors, .5 cruss), 
5-6 cursse, 4- curse. [Goes with Curse sé., 
from which, in its OF. form czrs, the vb. czrsiaz 
was probably immediately dcrived.] 

Generally the opposite of ¢o é/css in its various uses, 

L. ¢raus. To utter against persons or things) 
words which consign, or are intended or supposed 
to consign, them to evil spiritual or temporal, as 
the wrath of God or the malignity of fate; todamn, 
a. Said of the deity or supernatural power. 

¢xz00 Yrin. Coll, [lom. 11 Cursed be pe man be leued 
upen hwate. /did, 181 Po godes mud cursede eorde., 1426 
Aupetay Poems 2 Murthyr, theft, and avoutre. . bene cursyd 
in heven on hye. x6xx Bante Aviad, xxiii. 8 How shall 
I curse, whom God hath not cursed? 19761 Sterne 7rist. 
Shandy WW. xi, May the Father who created man, curse 
him, . May St. Michacl, the advocate of holy souls, curse 
him, 282: Byron Cain 1. i. 522 O Cain! This spirit [Lucifer] 
curseth us, 

b, Said of persons claiming to speak in the 
divine name, esp. officers of the church: To pro- 
nounce a formal curse against, to anathcmatize, 
excommunicate, consign to perdition. 

arise O. . Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 1137 § 4 Pe biscopes 
& tered men heom cursede wure. /dy:7. an, 1340, Pe biscop 
of Wincestre..cursede alle be men. @ 1300 Cursor M. 17109 
(Gott.) Curced in kire pan sal pai be wid candil, boke, and 
bell. 1387 Trevisa /figiden (Rolls) V. 309 [Whe pope Anas- 
tasius] cursede pe emperour. c 1400 NicwoRy: (Roxb.) ix. 
36 Machomete cursez all pase pat drinkez wyne. ¢1440 
LPromp. Pare. v1 Cursyn, excoumnunico, anathematise, 
catesiso, 1868 Grarton Chrov. I. 119 This yere the men 
of Caithnes in Scotland burned their bishop, because he 
curssed them for not paiyng of their Vithes. 16213 Disre 
Nam, xvii. 6 Come now therefore, I pray thee, curse mee 
this people, for they are too mightie for mee. 1782 Prinst- 
LeY Corrupt. Chr. 1.1.7 Yhe Jews .. cursed them in a 
sotemn manner threetimes. 1849 WiittieR /oices of Free: 
dom, Curse of Charicr-treakers ix, Since that stoled and 
nitred band Cursed the tyrants of their land. 1875 Jowett 
Platy (ed, 2) V.79 Those who alienate cither house or lot 
shall be cursed by priests. 

2. Wenee (without implication of the cffect): 
To imprecate or invoke divine vengeance or cvil 
fate upon; to denounce with adjuration of the 
divine name; to pourmalcdictions upon ; toswearat. 

¢ 3200 Onin 5050 jiff pat tu currsesst aniz mann & hatesst 
himm wip) herrte. ¢ s300 S¢. Lramdau 550 Ich mai cursi 
the tyme that ich ibore was. ¢1gas A. . Al/it. 1. Vi. 1583 
Ne corsed his clerkes & calde hem chortes. ¢ 1475 /’artenay 
2851 Full often crussing the hour and the day That thes 
wordes seapid or nouthed he. 1579 Srexser Shefht. Cal. 
EE 49 A thousand sithes I curse that carefull hower. 1603 

cNoLLEs U/ist, Turks (1621) 52 The citizens .. cursing the 
tyrant to the devil. 1715 Dr For sam. /ustruct.1 v.\ 1841) 
I. 109, I heard ny brother damn the coachman, and curse 
the maids. 1859 Texxvsox Guinever: 529, I dict not come 
to curse thee, Guinevere. 1872 Moutey | olfa‘re (1886: 163 


aoe 


CURSED. 


Voltaire... never knew more German than was needed to 
curse a postilion. 
+b. with 047. clause. Obs. rare. 

crsoo Maid fanlyn in Auc. Poet. Tracts 27 We cursed 
that he caine thyder. 1638 Forp /ancics wi. iti, The time 
will come .. When he... Will curse he train'd me hither. 

c. In imprecations (with no subject expressed 
= Damn, ConFuunn, 

1761 Sterne Vristr. Shandy 111. x, Curse the fellow.. 
Pam undone for this bout, 1877 I, Samant /‘lay er /ny iv. 
(3878) 71 ‘Curse the whist !” he muttered ; "what a fool 
t was to meddle with it!’ 1882 Sirsa, A/ag. XXI. 269 2 
"Curse it] why do you treat me sof" 

8. ‘To speak impiously against, to rail progaely 
at ‘the deity, fate, destiny, etc.) ; to blaspheime. 

cr050 Spelman's Psalis xxxvili}. 22 (C. MS. Fordam pe 
bletsiende him yrfweardiad cordan, yfelewepende [C. cnr. 
siynde] sodlice hine furweordad, 1388 Wycttr Zod ii. 9 His 
wif seide to hym..Curse thou God, and die. 1590 Sri NsiR 
I. Q. 4 t. 37 He... cursed heven; and spake reprochful 
shame Of highest God. 1621 Bunn: /sa. visi. 21 ‘Vhey shall 
fret themselues, and curse their King, and their God. 1697 
Duvorn Virg. Georg, wi. 774 ‘The Clown, who, cursing 
Providence, repines. 1732 Porn Lp. Bathurst 402 And sad 
Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 

4, absol. or inir, ‘Vo utter etirses; to swear pro- 
fancly in anger or irritation. 

¢ 1430 slucr. A. 198 Pe bet swered greate odes, oder bitier- 
fiche kursed. ¢ 2350 Hill. Maleruc 1977 \e.. gan to hure 
fast; ' Where dwelle 3c, a deuel wai, 3¢ damiseles, so lung t’ 
1480 St. Cuthbert) Surtees) 1169 Ites mare nianhede. to.. 
beseke god pair bote to bene, Pan outhir fur 10 curse cr 
scorne. 3525 Lo. Berxenrs /voiss. I. liii.(lii.) 190 When 
they saw theyr goodes taken and spente away. they cursed 
bytwene theyr tethe, sayenge, go into I.nglande or to the 
deuyll. 1535 Coverpate A/ats. xxvi. 74 “Lhen Leganne he 
to curse and to sweare, 1667 Duvoen Wild Gallant w. i, 
I drink not, I curse not, J cheat not; they are unnecessary 
vices, 1819 Suetrey Cenc? ut. i. 314 He. came to upbraid 
and curse, Mocking our poverty. 3892 1). C. Murray Sod 
Martin's Lit. Girl 1. 13 Coming into collision with some 
unseen piece of furniture [he] cursed quietly to himself, 

5. rans. To afflict with such evils or calamitics 
as are the conscqticnees or inlications of divine 
wrath or the malignancy of fate; to blast. 70 be 
cursed wrth: to be afflicted with by divine decree, 
by destiny, or by one's evil fate. 

1382 Wreir Deut, xxviii. 16, 17 Cursid thow shalt be in 
Citee, cursed in feeld; cursid thy bern, and cursid thi 
relikis. xsgz Suaks. Ven. & ld. 945 ‘The Destinies will 
curse thee for this stroke. 1633 Distr Gen. xii, 3, 1 will 
blesse them that blesse thee, and curse him, that curseth 
thee. 1727-38 Gav /addes 1. viii. 13 With this plague she's 
rightly curst. 1781 Cowrer ruth 182 To. .curse the desert 
with a tenfold dearth. 1805 Scott Last J/insir. w. xiv. 
Sure some felt fiend has cursed our line, ‘What coward should 
cer be son of mine! 1880 J. Coox Soston Lectures, Llere- 
dity x, Ile was temporarily a drunkard, and God cursed him, 
through that law of initial heredity. J/oc/. To be cursed 
with a bad temper, a drunken wife, etc. 

Cursed, curst (kisséd, kisst’, Af/. a. Also 
4 cursd, curced, -id, cursud, 4-5 cursede, -id, 
corsed, -id, 4-6 curste, 5 curset, -it, -yd, 5-6 
curssed, [f. Curse 7. +-Ep!.] 

1. That has had a eurse pronounced or invoked 
upon him or it; excommunicated, anathematized ; 
under a curse, blasted with a curse. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/, 29332 (Cott.) Qua communs wit cursd 
man, pat was noghtar,escursd pan. 1393 Lancu. 7". °C, 
xxu. 419 The countrey is pe corsedour per cardinales comed 
ynne. 1483 Cath, cingl. 87 Cursed, anathematisatus. 
1593 Suaxs ich. //, wv. i. 147 The wofullest Diuision. . 
That euer fell vpon this cursed Earth. 1611 Diste Jatt, 
xxv. 4x Depart from me, ye cursed. 1723 Gay Captives u. 
(1772) 4s Shun'd tike a pestilence, a curst informer! 1800 
Wornpsw. //art-Leap Well u, vii, But something ails it uow ; 
the spot is curst. 186a Ruskin AW/nnera 2. (1880 92 The 
cursed fig-tree, which las teaves but no fruit. 

2. deserving a cursc; damnable, 
heinously wicked. 

a 1300 Cursor MV. 1106:Gitt.) To haue done suilk a curced 
dede. 1388 Wveiir £ee/us. x. 9 No thing is cursidere than 
an auerouse man. ¢ 1400 Ad /ayne 310 Appon the cursede 
Sarazens for to werre. a@zgga II. Smaitu fds. (1567) I. 34 
Who would have said .. that the chosen people should 
Lecome the cursedest upon the earth? 609 Hlotnsxp 
abmm, Marcell. xv. i. 79 Carefall withall, least the cursed 
foules of the aire [ding vo/neres) should devoure the bodies, 
1667 Mitton /’, /.. 1. 383 And with cursed things Elis holy 
Rites and solemn Feasts profan'd, 1725 [en For Fam. /u- 
struct.1. ¥. (1841) 1. 9g The cursed roots from whence this 
bitter fruit grows up. 1765 I]. WatroLe O/ranto iv, ‘ Dare 
to proceed in thy curst purpose of a divorce. .and here J tance 
her anathema at thy head.’ : ‘ 

3. Used intensively in expression of hatred. dts- 
like, vexation, etc.: Exeerable, detestable, abomi- 
nable, ‘damned’, ‘ confounded’. 

¢ 3386 Cusvcer Sompn, S'rel. 43 God save yow alle, save 
this cursed Frere. 1576 Furmine /*raop/, LE fist. 39 It was 
his hard lucke and curssed chaunce. 1664 Evetvxs Aal 
Jlort, (1729) 209 Earwigs . are cursed Devourers. 1738 
Swiret Pel. Conversat. 22, 1 have cut my Thumb with uns 
cursed Knife. 1819 Hv kon Joan u. chi, One's carly valet’s 
cursed knock, 1876 KE. Jesvxins [t/t ou Queen's Lend 24 
‘What a cursed piece of buffoonery !' 

b. Used adverbially ; soinetimcs merely cm- 


phatic. Cf. damned, deuct.) 

1719 J. Ricuarvson $e, Connoissenr 116 Qur Grandsires 
they were DPapists, Our Fathers Oliverians, Their Decams 
‘tis said are Atheists, Ours must be Cursed (Jueer One« 
1778 Wotcotr P. Pindar) Ap. Kevictwrrs Whs. 1812 1. 7 
What they disapprove is cursed simple. 1845 Forn //amudtht, 
Spuin i. 30 They prefer cursed bad wine to holy water, 


execrable, 


CURSEDHEDE. 


4. (Usually spelt czrst.) a. Of persons (or 
thcir dispositions, tongues, etc.): Malignant ; 
perversely disagreeable or cross; cantankerous, 
shrewish, virulent. Ods. or arch. (also déal.) 

¢1400 Maunpev. (1839) vili. 89 his Heroude was over 
moche cursed & cruelle. 1550 CoverDALE Sfir. Perle xv, 
His [Socrates’] curst and shrewd wife. 1578 Ch. Prayers 
in Priv. Prayers (18531) 498 When thou didst deal mildly and 
gently with me, I became the curster, 1596SHaks. Zam, Shr, 
unt. di. 156 Curster than she, why ’tis impossible, 1609 
Row anpbs A‘nane of Clubbes 44 One plague That vext him 
. was his wiues curst tongue. 164z Laup ]&s. (1853) III. 
461 They were glad that I gave him so short and so cursed 
an answer. 1711 SHaFTESB. Chavac. (1737) II. 1. 1. § 2. 84 
Any Nature thorowly savage, curst, and inveterate. 1836 
pe Dose Mountain Decam. 1. 218, 1 have told that lie.. 
why are ye so curst now as to want me to tell it o'er again? 
1879-81 Miss Jackson Shvupsh. Word-bk.s.v., VE’sa little 
curst chap.’ ; ae 

+ b. Of men or beasts : Fierce, savage, vicious. 
¢1400 Song Roland 486 Corsabran, the curssid, kenyst in 
halle. 1567 Martet Gy. Forest 82 To straungers he [the 
dog] is egerand curst. 1576 TurBerv. Venerie 184 Verryers 
..are muche curster. 1599 SHaxs. J/uch Ado u, i. 25 Itis 
said, God sends a curst Cow short hornes. 1623 BincHam 
Venophon 101 Dogges, that are curst, men vse to tie vp in 
the day, and let loose in the night. 1644 Butwer C/hevod. 
130 Bridling it like unto curst and fierce bulls. 1727 
3RADLEY Fam, Dict. s.v. Bandog, [It] should be chosen .. 
not too curst nor too gentle of disposition. 
te. fg. Of hair: Rough, bristly. 
Malignant, irritable. Ods. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cxsaries horrida, a cursed 
head, 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 21 As curst sores with 
often touching waxe angry. 

da. Comd., as ceerst-hearteduess, malignity of dis- 
position, wickedness of heart. 

1571 Gotpinc Calvix ox Ps. li. 19 Although they fome not 
out their cursthartednesse openly. 1633 T. Apaus £z/. 
2 Peter it. 10 A tumour of curst-heartedness. 

+Cursedhede. Oés. [-HEAD.] Cursedness, 
execrable wickedness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6544 \Gott.) And par-wid forpermare he 
sede, For to se pair curcedhede. 1382 Wycuir Lev. xviii. 
27 (MSS. B, D, E, F, H) Alle forsothe thes cursydhedes 
(2. 7. cursidnessis, 388 abhoinynaciouns] diden tbe tiliers of 
the erthe that weren bifore 30w. 

+ Cu'rsedhood. Ols. [-Hoop.] Cursedness; 
coucr, accursed thing ‘tr. L. avathema). 

1382 Wycuir r Chron, ii. 7 The sones of Zamri..that.. 
synnede in the theft of cursedhode. 

[F. 


Cursedly (‘kausédli\, adv. 
CURSED + -LY *.] 

1, Inacursed manner ; in a way deserving a curse; 
wickedly, abominably. 

¢1386 Cuaucer J/onk's T. 239 Thou that... heriest false 
goddes cursedly., ¢1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon x. 237 
Whan bayerd sawe he was so curstly dealed,wythall. 1549 
Curke Hurt Sedtt. (1641) 61 They judge cursedly the good 
to bee bad. 1679 BepLor Popish Ploé 1 None more cursedly 
ingenious in inventing..methods of doing mischief. 

2. Used as an intensive with strong expression of 
reprobation or dislike: In a cursed manner, ex- 
ecrably, detestably, ‘damnably ’, ‘ confoundedly’. 

1570 Dee A/ath. Pref. 20 To be curstly affrayed of his 
owne shaddow. 1663 1. Porter Witty Combat u. iii, Why, 
so thou art, insufferably, cursedly drunk. 1751 SMoLLETT 
Mev, Pic. (1779) 11. xlix. 106 Cursedly down in the mouth. 
1826 Disraeu Vie. Grey v. xv, They voted her ladyship 
cursedly satirical. 1861 Hucues Yom: Brown at Oxf. vi, 
I can’t see why you should be so cursedly particular. 

+3. Malignantly; with perverse ill-temper ; 
crossly, severely, harshly, virulently. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. xxv, Guido .. hath delite to 
speake cursedly Alway of women. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
£ug.cexxvi. 232 His procuratours..cursedly and ful slowly 
serued hym at his nede. 1590 Martowe Edw. //, v. ii. 64 
To make him fret the more, Speak curstly to him. 1646 
Pacitr /lerestogr. (ed. 3) 74 Father Browne, who would 
curstly correct his old wife. 1650 H. More in £xthus. 
Triumph, 1656) 106 You .. bark and scold..more cursedly 
and bitterly then any Butter-quean. 

Cursedness (kp uisédnés). 
[Ef Cursep + -nEss. J 

1. The condition of being cursed or under a curse ; 
damnation; misery. +b. A/. Miseries, misfortunes 
‘obs. rare). 

1303 R. Beusne //andl. Synne 7228 Woo to bo pat erly... 
haunte pe tauerne .. Cursednes hem folowyp at be endyng. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 275/3 ‘Vo hae soo many cursid- 
nesses or ylle happes. 1§79 Tomson Calzin’s Serm. Tim 
334/2 Thein that were slaues to Sathan, and ouer the eares 
in the deepe bottomelesse pitte of cursednesse. 1651-3 JER. 
Tavtor Ser. for ear 1. xi. 142 The Poet describes the 
cursednesse of their posterity. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Los 

1850) 265/1 Mr. Watkins Tottle had long lived in a state 
of single blessedness, as bachelors say, or single cursedness, 
as spinsters think, 1875 1. Hitt Srue Order Studies 140 
If you would. . know the reality and cursedness of sin. 

+2. The condition of being execrably wicked : 
abominable wickcdness. b. (with a and f/.) An 
act or practice of wickedness. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor MM, 1575 (Gitt.) pair cursednes was noght 


Of a sore: 


Also curstly. 


Also curstness. 


vnkid, ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Pard. 7. 310 Ydel sweryng is a 
cursednes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 30 In moche cursidnes and 
witkednes, 1549-62 SrerNHo.D & Hi. /’s. x. 7 His mouth 


is full of cursedness. a@ 1639 W. Wuatetey Prototypes u. 
XxVL (1649) 75 By walking In a way of cursednesse. 
+3. Anaccnrscd thing, ‘abomination’. Ods. rare. 
e1sso Curke Jett. xxiv. 15 When ie se y* cursednes of 
desolation, which was spooken of bi daniel y* propheet, 
standing én an holi place. 
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4. (Usually czerstuess.) Malignancy or perversity 
of disposition, ill temper, crabbedness; fierceness, 
savageness; virulence (of poison). Ods. or arch. 

¢1386 CHaucer Jerch. Prol. 27 As 1.. Koude tellen of my 
wyues cursednesse. ¢1430 Lypc. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 

167 He that is to every man contrary, And he that bostithe 
of his cursidnesse. 1589 Putrennam £xg. Poeste mi. xix. 
(Arb.) 209 With spitefull speach, curstnesse and crueltie. 
1600 HoLtianp Livy xxvu. xxxiv. 654 As the curstnesse and 
rigor of parents, is to be mollificd by patience. 1633 
TY. Apams £.xf. 2 Peter i.18 Profane persons swear, as dogs 
bark, not ever for curstness, but forcustom. 1634 T. Joun- 
son Parey’s Chirurg. Xx1. xix. (1678) 474 The Basilisk far 
exceeds all Kinds of Serpents in the curstness of its poison. 
1870 Ramsay Resin. (ed. 18) p. xxvi, ‘Curstness ’ (or crabbed- 
ness) of man’s nature. ; : 

Cursee’. “ouce-zd. [-EE.] One who is cursed. 

182g CariyLe Afisc. (1872) I]. 112 Which curse being 
strengthened by a sin of very old standing in the family of 
the cursee. 

Cursee, obs. form of Curtsy. 

Curseful (kd-usfiil), 2. rare. [f. Curse sd. + 
-FUL.] Fraught with a curse or curses. 
138z Wreiir Zcclus. x. 7 Hateful. .is pride; and cursful alle 
wickidnessis of Jentiles. 1832 Slackw. Mag. XXXI. 306 
Those curseful events that have made me the wretch I am. 
1871 Frances R. Havercat Affnistry of Song (1881) 109 
Whose love shone forth upon the curseful tree. 

Hence + Cursefully [printed curstfully] adv., 


accursedly, 

1606 Marston Fawune ww. Wks. 1856 11.78 Was not thou 
most curstfully madd ? 

Curselarie: see CURSORARY. 


+Cu'rsement,. Oés. rave. In 4 corsement. 
[f. Curse v, +-MENT.] Cursing, malediction. 

1393 Lano. 7. P2. C. vu. 65 Hus clobes were of corse- 
ment and of kene wordes. [Cf. Psadnz cix. 18.] 

Currsen, -son, dial. f. CHRISTEN a. and z. 

1602 Marston At. & Afed. ut. Wks. 1856 I. 38 For all 
this cursond world. 1606 Day //e of Guds nn. iv, Well, god 
a mercy of all cursen soules. 1613 Beaum. & FL. Coxcomd 
u. ii, As 1 am a cursten’d whore. 67. 1v. iii, Nan, Are 
they cursen’d? J/adge. No, they call them infidels. 1851 
Cumbrild. Gloss., Cursen, to christen, 


Cursenary: see CURSORARY. 
Curser (kz-1so1). [f. Curse v. + -er1.] One 
who curses; one who utters a curse or malediction ; 


a profane swearer. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand. Synne 1300 Cursers alle here lyve 
Shall neuere hane grace for to pryve. 1548 CRANMER 
Catech. 23 These more then deuylish swerers, banners, and 
cursers. 1635 CowLey Dazidets 1.933 Thy Cursers, Jacob, 
shall twice cursed be. c17g0 J. Netson /77/. (1836) 133 
Such cursers and swearers as could hardly be matched out 
of hell. 1850 Clove Didsychus 1. v.72 Which is worst, To 
be the curser or the curst. 1855 MoTLey Dutch Rep. (1858) 
63 So speaking, the curser was wont to blow out two waxen 
torches .. and with this practical illustration the anathema 
was complete. 

Curser, Cursey, obs. ff. Courser, Curtsy. 

Curship kpufip). [f Cur+-surpe.J] The es- 
tate or personality of a cur: used as a mock title. 
. 1663 Butter Hud. 1, 11. 959 How durst th’, I say, oppose 
thy Curship 'Gainst Arms, Authority, and Worship? 1765 
Wotcotrt (P. Pindar) Ode /}" to KX. A's Wks. 1812 I. 87 
The Lord have mercy on your Curship’s skin. 

Cursie, obs. form of CurTsy. 

Cursing (kdusin), vl. 5d. [-1nc 1] 

1. The utterance of words which consign to 
spiritual and temporal evil, the vengeance of the 
deity, the malign influence of fate, etc.; male- 
diction, imprecation, damning. 

950 Lindis/. Gosp. Luke xx. 47 Das onfoxd cursung 
mara (Kuskw, Dat mara vel mast cursunge ; Vulg. damwna- 
tionem mayorem). 1388 Wycir Dax. ix. 11 And cursyng, 
and wlatyng which is writun in the book of Moises.. 
droppide on vs. 1535 CoverDALe A/a/. iv. 6 That I come 
not, and smyte the earth with cursynge. 1552 App. Hamit- 
Ton Catech. (1884) 32 The malesonis waryingis or cur- 
singis quhilk God. .schoris to the transgressouris. 

tb. concr, The condition or place of damnation 
or perdition; hell. Oéds, 

6950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. v. 29 Don all lichoma 6in gesen- 
dad bed in tintergo ve/in cursung. /did. x. 28. 

2. The formal pronunciation of an ecclesiastical 


curse or anathema; excommunication. 

te 1120 Charter Pope Agatho (dated 680) in Cod, Dif. V. 
30 Hwa swa hit breket ealre biscope cursunge and eal 
cristene folces he hafe. Amen. c1z00 7yix. Coll. Hom. 11 
No bissop ne mai him chastien ne mid forbode, ne mid 
scrifte, ne mid cursinge, a@ 1300 Cursor Af, 29482 (Cott.) 
Cursing twa-fald es, be tan es mare, pe tober lesse. ¢ 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 130 Whan Thomas it wist, he did 
mak acursyng. Roger he cursed first, bat corouned be 3ong 
kyng. 1470-85 Matory Arthur. ili, That they shold to 
london come by Cristmas vpon payne of cursynge. 1530 
Patscr. 211 Cursyng..excommunication, 1568 Grartox 
Chron. 11. 35 Forbidden upon paine of curssing, 1872 ELta- 
comBe Ch, Bells Devon vii, 139 Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury... William of Winchester, by the authority of Celestine II 
.. brought in the use of cursing with bell, book, and candle. 

3. Imprecation of evil; the profane use of impre- 
cations in hatred or evil temper ; blasphemy. 

c1050 Sfeluan’s [Psalms cvili. 16 (C. MS.) & he lufode 
wyrgednysse [C. cursunge] & heo cume him, & he nolde 
bletsunga & heo bid afyrsad from him. a 1240 Lo/song in 
Cott, Hom, 205 Wredde. .cursunge, bac bitunge. 1303 R. 
Brusne //andl. Synne 9116 Py cursyng now sene yt y's 
Wyb veniaunce on by owne flesshe. 1611 Bipte /s, lix. 12 
For cursing and lying which they speake. a 1648 Lp. 
Hersert Ltf (1886) 215 He had heard that the King was 


CURSIVE. 


much given to cursing. 1736 Berketey Disc. Wks, ILI. 
427 It is no common blasphemy... it is not simple cursing 
and ee 1847 Emerson Xepr. Alen Wks. 1. 343 He 
will indulge himself with a little cursing and swearing. 

Cursing, #//. a. [-1nc2.] That curses, 

1599 SHAks. J/uch Ado v,i. 212 And you be a cursing 
hopes (once, you must be lookt to. 1892 Watson G. 
Gilfillan iv. 97 Vhe meagre hand of contented or cursing 
penury. 

Cursitate (ki-usitett), v7. rare. [f. L. ceersttare 
to run to and fro, freq. of czrsare, freq. of cerrcre 
torun.] z¢7. To run hither and thither. 

1867 BusHNect Afor, Uses Dark Th. 175 A flitting, cursi- 
tating, ghostly appearance. 

+Cursitation. Os. [ad. L. czersttatienu-em, 
n. of acticn f. cersztdre: see prec.] A running or 
going hither and thither, perambulation. 

1630 Lorp Baniax 63 The Bridegroome.. with all the 
children in the Towne..make their cursitation round about 
the most publicke streets .. with Trumpets and kettle- 
drummes. 1683 Cave £ccéestastic? Introd. 31 In their wild 
cursitations up and down the streets. 


Cursitor (kd-usiter). Ods. exc. H7st. Forms: 
6 cursetor, coursetour, -iter, 6-7 -itor, cursi- 
tour, 7 -iter, 6- cursitor. [a. Anglo-Fr. cozrse- 
tour, ad. med.L. cursttor (Ordericus Vitalis) = 
cursor runner. (App. formed to have the same 
relation to czrsor, that cersifare has to cursare.) 
But the exact derivation in sense I is obscure.] 

1. One of twenty-four officers or clerks of the 
Court of Chancery, whose office it was to make 
out all original writs de ceersz, i.e. of common 
official course or routine, each for the particular 


shire or shires for which he was appointed. 

The office was abolished in 1825. 

1§23 Act 14-15 Hen. V/11,c. 8 As well the coursetours 
and other clerkes, as the sixe clerkes of the said Chauncery. 
1641 Termes de la Ley 96 Cursiter is an officer or Clerke 
belonging to the Chancerie.. They are called Clerkes of the 
Course in the oath of Clerkes of the Chancery. a@1655 Br. 
G. Goopman Crt. Jas. /, 1. 280, 1 have heard that the 
cursitor’s office of Yorkshire hath been sold for £1,300, 
1703 Luttrett Brief Rel. (1857) V. 308 Mr. Gillingham, 
cursitor of Monmouth and Hereford, is dead. 1767 A ntig. 
Durham Abbey, Descr. Bishoprick 133 Court of Chancery 
[Durham], Mr. Thomas Hugall, Cursitor and Examiner. 

+b. A secretary. Ods. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. 1.80 The.. Lay Inspector 
- has one or two Secretaries or Cursitors under him. 

+2. A running messenger, courier; also fg. Obs. 

1571 Hanmer Chron. [rel. (1633) 84 [He] sent Scoutes, 
Cursitors, Messengers. .over the whole land. 1609 Hottanp 
Anum. Marcell, xxvii. iii. 337 Their office was this, by 
running. .to be cursitoursto and fro. 1646 FuLLER Wounded 
Consc. (1841) 282 The spirits, those cursitors betwixt soul 
and body. a@ 1661 — IVorthies 1. 101 Dromedaries. .are the 
Cursitors for travell for the Eastern Country. 


+3. One who wanders about the country; a vaga- 


bond, tramp. Oés. 

1567 Harman (ff/c), A Caueat or Warening, for commen 
cursetors vulgarely called Vagabones. 158: MutcasTER 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 156 Common coursiters, which post 
about still to suruey all scholes, and neuer staie in one. 
1688 R. Hotme Armoury u. iii. § 68. 167/2 Cursitors or 
Vagabonds. 1725 New Cant. Dict., Cursitors, the Forty- 
second Order of Vagabonds. ue ; 

4. Cursitor baron. The junior or puisne baron 
of the Exchequer, a subordinate member of the 
court who attended to matters ‘of course’ on the 
revenue side. The office was abolished in 1856. 

1642 VERNON Cousid. Exchequer 33 The..Cursitor Baron 
being so called because he is chosen most usually out of some 
of the best experienced Clerkes of the two Remembrancers, or 
Clerke of the Pipes Office, and is to informe the Bench and 
the Kings learned Counsell..what the course of the Ex- 
chequer is for the preservationof the same. 1689 Lutrrett 
Brief Rel. (1857) 1. 557 Mr. Bradbury, of the Middle Temple, 
was lately sworn cursitor baron of the exchequer. 1830 
Prick. Law of Exchequer 77 The Cursitor Baron, or, as he 
is sometimes called, the Fifth or Puisne Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer..has no judicial authority in the Court of 
Exchequer as a Court of Law. 

+Cursitory, 2. Os. rvarc. [See prec., and 
-oRY.] = CuRSoRY. Cursitorily adzv., cursorily. 

1632 Le Grvs tr. Patercudus 306 Hee that in the cursitory 
way of this so contracted a worke, dares take upon him 
{ete.]. 1628 —tr. Barclay’s Argenis 214 Having therefore 
cursitorily reuiewed her face..1..desired her to tell me who 
she was. 

Cursive kmusiv), a. (sb.) [ad. med.L. ceer- 
siv-es, f. cxrs- ppl. stem of cerrére to run: see 
-IvE. Cf. Du Cange s.v. Ser7ptiura. In mod.F. 
curstf, -tve (1797 in Hatzfeld). Of writing: 
Written with a runnirg hand, so that the characters 
are rapidly formed without raising the pen, and in 
consequence have their angles rounded, and sepa- 
rate strokes joincd, and at length become slanted. 
In ancient manuscripts the cursive style, showing 
some of these characteristics, is distinguished from 
the more formal uncial writing. 

1784 in W. Fry New Vocab, 1827 G. S. Faser Sacr. 
Cal. Proph. (1844) I11. 164 The gradual invention and .. 
general use of the cursive greek character. 1837-9 Hatta 
LTist, Lit, i. 1. §56 The complex system of abbreviations 
which rendered the cursive handwriting almost as operose.. 
as the more stiff characters of older manuscripts. 1881 WeEst- 
cotr & Hort Grk, N. 7, Introd. $102 The Cursive MSS. 
range from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries. 


CURSIVELY. 


B. sé. A cursive character or manuscript. 
1861 ScrtvENER /utrod, N. 7.11. (1874) 40 Colbert. 2844 or 
3 of the Gospels, ‘the Queen of the cursives'’, as it has 
een called. 1881 Wustcorr & Hort Grd. MN. 7° Introd. 
§98 The Greek MSS. of the New ‘Testament are divided 
into two classes .. Uncials and Cursives, according as they 
are written in capital or minuscule characters. 


ii ad (kb-asivli), adv. rare. ([f. prec. 
+-LyY %, 
+1. In continuous course or succession. Obs. 


1603 Knotres //ist. Turks (1621) 1380 This..empire.. 
hath. . beene alwaies hereditarie, from grandfather to father, 
from father to sone, and so cursively in that manner. 

2. In cursive characters. 

1833 G.S. Faner Xecopit. Apostasy 86 The name uncially 
expressed ATTOC TATHC, or cursively expressed amo- 
orarys. 1885 E. M. ‘uomrson in Fucycl. Brit. XVII. 
149/1 Vacsimiles of the cursively: written papyri. 

Wwrsiveness. rare. [fas prec. +-NESS.] ‘The 
quality of being cursive. 

¢1820 G.S. Faser Fight Dissert. (1845) 11. 14 The cur- 
siveness of Ezra’s hebrew character. 1833 — Aecafvt. 
Apostasy 88 An additional attempt was made to increase 
the cursiveness of the cursive character. 

Curskyn, var. Cruskyn Ods., vessel for liquids. 

Cursmas, dial. form of Cunistms, 

Curson, var. CuRSEN, dial. form of CHRISTEN. 

Cursor (ka-1sf1). [a. L. ceevsor runner, agent-n. 
from currére, curs- to run: ef. Couiser. 

The Latin word occurs in the title of ‘Pe tretis pat men 
cals Cursor Mundi’ (Gort. MS.', “Whe Cursur o the world’ 
(Cott. MS), of which it is said, |. 267, 

Cursur [v, 7. Cursor, Coarsur] o werld man oght it call, 

For almost it ouer-rennes all.] 

+1. A runner, running messenger. Ods. 

[a 1300: see above.] 1566 Tl. Starteton Ret, Untr. Fewel 
ut. 125 He went apace hke a Cursor that telleth good news. 
@ 1632 ‘T. Vavtor God's JFirgent. 1. iv. (1642) 53 He also 
kept cursors and messengers. .to ride abroad. 

. A part of a mathematical, astronomical, or 
surveying instrnment, which slides backwards and 
forwards. 

1594 Brunpevit. £.rerv. vit. xii. (ed. 7) 666 Every one of 
these Transames or Cursours must be cut with a square 
hole. .so as they may be made to run iust upon the stafie to 
and fro. 1641 W.Gascoicne in Rigaud Corr, Sci, Afen 
(1841) I, 43 The lowest part of the cross is jointed, to 
separate it from the cursor on the ruler. 1736 KR. Neve Crty 
& C. Purchaser, Cursor, a little brass Ruler representing 
the Horizon: a Label. 1793 Wottaston in PAtl. Trans. 
LXXXIII. 139 The cursor, or moveable wire, in the micro- 
meter-microscopes. 1874 in Knicut Dict. Afech. 

|| 3. In medizeval universities, a bachelor of theo- 
logy giving the courses of lectures upon the Bible 
which formed one of the necessary preliminaries to 
the doctorate. 

+Cuwrsorary, a. Obs. rare. =CuRsoryY. 

The reading of the 3rd Quarto (followed by Pope, and by 
most modern editors), for which Quartos 1 and 2 have 
cursenary and the First Folio carsedarie : cf. Cursitory. 

Suaxs. /fen. V, v. it. 77 (Qo. 3, 1619) We haue but with 
a Cursorary eye Oré-view'd them. 

Cursore, obs. form of Corsair, CounseEr. 

| Cursores (kvssde17z), 56. pl. Ornith. [L. 
pl. of czrsor runner: see above.] The name given 
by De Blainville, 1815~22, to an order of birds, 
containing the ostrich and its allies, which are 
incapable of flight, but are mostly swift runners. 
It corresponds to Merrem’s division A’atite. 

1828 Stark Even: Nat. Hist. 1. 283 Birds. Order X11.— 
Cursores. 1847 CarrenTer Zool. § 440 Of all the Cursores, 
the Apteryx of New Zealand appears to be the one which is 
most completely destitute of wings, and which departs most 
widely from the general type of the class of Birds. 

Cursorial (kvssd°rial), 2. Zool. [f. L. cur- 
sort-us running (taken in reference to CURSORES) + 
-AL.] Adapted, or having limbs adapted, for 
tunning ; sfec. applied to certain birds (Cusrsores,, 
orthopterous insects (Cusoréa), and erustaceans. 

1836 Topn Cycl. Anat, 1, 283/2 The sternum of the 
Cursorial Birds presents few affinities of structure to that of 
the rest of the class. 1855 Owen Shel. & ZVee/h 25 The 
prehensile or cursorial limb of the denizen of dry land. 

Cursorily (ko-asdrili), adv. [f. Cursory a. + 
-Ly*. The L. carsdvié was in early use.) Ina 
eursory manner; in passing; hastily; withont 
attention to details. 

[1549 Latimer 3rd Serut bef. Edzo, 7 (Arb.) 78, I wyll 
runne it ouer cyrsoric, rypping a lytle the matter.] 1565 
Jewet Def A fol. (x61) 128 Thus cursorily to passe it ouer. 
1603 Hottanp Plotarch’s Alor, 1315 Cursarily and by the 
way to annexe hereto such things as cary some probability. 
1685 Bovite Effects of Mot. Advt. 2 While he cursorily read 
over the Tract. 1756 C. Lucas ss. Waters HI. 23, i have 
already cursorily mentioned some of the products. 1804 
Youxe in PAil. Trans. XCV. 84 Principles which he has 
but cursorily investigated, 1861 Goscurn For, Exch. 20 
An allusion was cursorily made to the expenditure in 
travelling. 

Cursoriness. [f. as prec.+-Ness.] Cursory 
quality ; hastiness or slightness (of examination or 
treatment). 

1727 in Batrey vol. II. 1885 F. Haut in M1. Nation 
XLI. 2403 The subject of which has been despatched with 
uncritical cursoriness. 

Cursorious (kvisée'rias), a. [f. L. caersdri-us 

+ -0OUS: see Cursory.] Adapted for running: 
said of the legs of coleopterous insects. 
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+ Cu-rsoriwise, adv. Ods.-° [Short for 7x 
cursory wise: see next.) Ina cursory manner. 

1598 Fiorio, dia /ngetta, by the way, cursoriwise. 1659 
Torrtiano, /'ér cdrso, runningly, cursorie-wise. 

Cursory (kius6ri, @. Also 7 cursorie, eur- 
sary. fad. L. cursdri-us of or pertaining to a 
rtinner or a race, f. cersdv-ene runner: in OF. cor- 
sotre, cursotre.] 

1. Running or passing rapidly over a thing or 
subject, so as to take no note of details; hasty, 
hurried, passing. 

1601 Dust /athi, [/eanen 277 Cursory saying of a few 
praiers a little before death, auaileth not. 1661 J. SterueNs 
/'rocurations 128, 1 liad only a cursory view of it, and that 
hy chance. 1766 Gotnsa. Vc. 1%. xviii, A traveller who 
stopped totakea cursory refreshment. 1857 Kesre/ucharist, 
Adorot. 37 Obvious to the most cursory reader of the 
Gospel. 1866 Rocers lerte. § /’rices ¥. ii. 60 A cursory 
inspection shews that these statements are untrustworthy. 

+ 2. Moving about, travelling. Ods. rare. 

: 1606 Proc. agst. Garnet F (T.), Father Cresswell, legier 
jesuit in Spain; father Baldwin, legier in Flaunders ., be- 
sides their cursorie men, as Gerrard, etc. 16:0 RowLanns 
Martin Mark-all 2¢ Vheir houses are made cursary like 
our Coaches with foure wheeles that may be drawne from 
place to place. 1650 Friier Pyseah tiv ti. 21 Those Tribes 
dwelt in their Tents. .in a cursory condition, only grazing 
their Cattel during the season. 

3. Jéutom. Adapted for running ; = Cursoriovs, 

4. In medizval universities: a. Cursory lectures: 
lectures of a less formal and exhatistive character 
delivered, especially by bachelors, as additional to 
the ‘ordinary’ lectures of the authorized teachers 
in a faculty, andl at hours not reserved for these 
prescribed lectures. 

{The name would appear to have been first given to the 
lectures delivered by bachelors as part of the cursus pre- 
scribed for the licence, but to have been afterwards extended 
to all ‘extraordinary’ lectures.) 

1841 G. Peacock Stat. Univ. Camé. p. xliv. vole 1. 1894 
RasupDae Men, Untversitics vi. § 4. 426 The ‘cursory’ 
lectures of Paris are the ‘extraordinary ’ lectures of Bologna. 
fbid. 427 Vacation cursory lectures might be given at any 
hour. /érd. It is probable that the term ‘cursory ‘ came to 
suggest also the more rapid and less formal manner of guing 
over a book usually adopted at these times. ; 

b. Cursory Bachelor; (in modern writers) a 
bachelor who gave eursory lectnres. 

Cursour‘(e, obs. form of Corsair, CouRSER. 

Curst, @.: see CURSED. 

+Curstable. 47%. Ods. [f. CouRSE + TABLE.] 
‘A conrse of stones with mouldings cut on them 
to form a string course’ (Parker Gloss. 1850). 

1278 Bursar's Acc. Afertou Coll, (Parker), Pro x pedibus 
de curstable, 

Cu'rsten, var. CURSEN, dial. forin of CHRISTEN, 

Curstfully : see CuRSEFULLY. 

Curstly, -ness: see CURSEDLY, CURSEDNEss. 

|| Cursus (ka-asts).  [L. csrsus course, f. curr- 
éreto run.] The Latin word for Cocrse; occa- 
sionally used in medizeval or technical senses, as 
a. A race-course, running-ground, or drive; b. A 
stated order of daily prayer; a ritual, or form of 


celebration; ¢. An academic course or curriculum. 

1838 Mars. Bray Trad, Devonsh, 1. 164 For what purpose 
this avenue or cursus was used. 1865 McLaucuian Zarly 
Se. Church xiv. 188 Whether they made use of any peculiar 
cursus or liturgy. 1875 M‘Cosu Sc. Philos. xi. 94 The 
University Commissioners appointed in 1643 a Cursus for 
Aberdeen. 1883 Athena 17 Mar. 348/3 The line would 
have cut through the avenue and the cursus of Stone- 
henge. 

Cursy, obs. form of CuRtrsy. 

Curt (kiit), @. (ad. L. czet-us cut or broken 
short, mntilated, abridged, which became iu late 
L, and Romanic the ordinary word for ‘short’; It., 
Sp. corto, Pr. cort, F. court. 

The Latin adj. was app. adopted at an early date in Ger., 
giving OS, and OFris. c#7¢(MDn. cort, Du., MLG., and 1.G, 
kort, whence also mod. Icel. Aorta, Sw. and Da. kort), OHG. 
kort, kurz (MHG. and mod.Ger. 492), where the word 
has taken the place of an original Teut. *shvov¢-, in OHG. 
scurs, in OF. scort, sceort, Suorr. Wut the latter was 
retained in English.] ; 

1. Short in linear dimension; shortened. 

1665 Sir I. Hersert 7rav, (1677) 295 In more temperate 
climes hair is curt. 1840 Lytton /rler. of Rhine xix, Thy 
limbs are crooked and curt. 1862 MertvaLe Aom, Emp. 
(1865) III. xxviii. 297 Plancus..enacted the part of the sea- 
god Glaucus in curt cerulean vestments. ’ 

b. of things immaterial, modes of action, etc. 

1664 H. More Jdys¢. Jig. 351 For which curt reckoning 
Grotius has no excuse. 1675 TRAHFRNE Chr. /ithivs xx. 318 
That vertue so curt and narrow, which we thonght to be 
infinite. @1677 Barrow Ser, (1687) I. xviii. 253 The most 
curt and compendious way of bringing about dishonest or 
dishonourable designs. 1874 Revnoins Johu Faft. ii. 89 An 
angelic Spirit makes a more curt and much easier use than 
a can do of the functions of matter in its most etherial 
form, 

2. Of words. sentences, style, ete. : Concise, brief, 


condensed, terse ; short to a fault. 

1630 1. Joxson Ver fin wn. i, What's his name? Fér. 
Old Peck. if. Maestro de campo, Peck? his name is 
curt, A monosyllable, but commands the horse well. 1645 
Mirtos Tetrach, (13511177 The obscure and curt Ebraisms 
that follow. 1791 Boswewt. YoArson (1387) III. 274 He 
could put together only curt frittered fragments of his own. 


CURTAIL. 


1814 D'Israntt Amen. Lot, (18671132 Their Saxon-English 
is neaily monosyllabic, and their phraseology curt. 1866 
Rocras lgric. & /rices 1. iti. 61 The dry and curt language 
of a petition in parliament. 
b. So brict as to be wanting in courtesy or 
sugity. 
1831 Lisrarit bg. Dvke v. vil. (L.), ‘Ah! [know what 
you are going to say‘, observed the gentleman in a curt, 
ruffish voice, ' It ix all nonsense.’ 1863 Geo. Eviot Komode 
188.) I. Introd. 9 He might have beet a little less defiant 
and curt, though, to Lorenzo de’ Medici. 


+Curt, v. Obs. [f. L. curt-dre to cut short, 
shorten, mutilate, f. carts short.) frans. To eut 


short, shorten. 

a 1618 Syivester Afem, Afortaditie t. xciii, Curting thy 
life, hee takes thy Card away. 

Hence + Curted p//. a. shortened, curtailed, 


curt. 

1668 Nortu tr. Guenara’s Diadl I’r, w. viii. 129 a, To 
sce a foolish courtier weare .. a litel curted cape. 1581 
Swwney Astr. 4 Stelle xcii, be your words made, good Sir, 
of Indian ware, That you allow me them by so small rate ? 
Or do you curtted Spartanes imitate? 16:0 Girini.tn 
Heraldry w, xiv. 1611) 229 ‘Vhe old Britans..were wont to 
weare a short and broad Sword; so did the Spartanes also, 
whom their Enemies mocked for so curted a weapon. 

Curt., curt. An abbreviation of Cununst a., 
esp. in such phrases as the 1oth ctrt., 7.2. of the 
current month. 

Curt, Curtace, obs. ff. Court, CouRTEOUs, 


Curtail (koita1, v. Forms: 6-7 eurtal’l, 
-toll, 6 eurteyl, 7 curtel, cur-, cour-, curt-tail, 
6-curtail. [Originally ezrta/‘/, f. CvrTAL a., and 
still stressed on the first syllable by Johnson 1773. 

sunt already in the 16th c. the second syllable began 
to be associated with the word /az/ (cf. sense 1 , 
and perhaps by some in the 17th and 18th c. with 
I’, carter to cut, whenee the spelling cz-¢ail, curt. 
tail, curtail, and the current pronunciation, given 
withont qualification by Walker 1791.) 

+1. To make a curtal of by docking the tail; 


to dock. Ods. 

1677 B. Gooce //eresbach’s Flush. 1. (1586) 115b, Hys 
tayleis..a great commoditie to him to beate away Hew: yet 
some deligbt to have them curtailed, specially if they Le 
broade buttockt. 160: Ho1taxp Phiny I. 363 The ashes 
also of an hardy-shrewes taile ; provided alwaies, that the 
shrew were let goaliue, so soone as she was curt-tailed. 1611 
Coter., Esconer, to curtall, or cut off the taile. 

2. To cut short in linear dimension; to shorten 


by cutting off a part. 

1580 Lyty Enphnes (Arb.) 326 Thou hast rackte me, and 
curtalde me, sometimes I was too long, sometimes tofo] 
shorte. 1596 Nasne Saffron Walden 19 If it be too long, 
thou hast a combe and a paire of scissers to curtall it. 1607 
Row anos /amons Fist. 38 And Estellard I cur-tail’d by 
the knees. 1674 S. Vincent Gadlant’s Acad. 39 Let the 
three Huswively Spinsters of Destiny rather curtal the thred 
of thy life. 1787 'G. Gampano’ Acad. L/orsemen (1809 27, 
I..firmly believe, that ten men are hanged for every inch 
curtailed in a Judge's wig. 1827 Stevart /'/anter's G, (1323 
71 To lop and deface them. .and. .to curtail the rvots. 

b. As applied to sentences, verses, lines, letters, 


and the like, the sense leads on to 3. 

1553 T. Witsos Xhef. (2580' 169 Some againe will be so 
short, and in suche wise curtall their sentences 1599 
Tuvsse Al esmadz, (1865) 64 Whiche wordes are curteyled 
for the verse his cause. 1605 Campex Kew 21 Neither do 
we or the Welsh so curtall Latine, that we make all therein 
Monosyllables. 1766 H. Wareour Lett. Conc. Rousseaniv. 
153 You have suffered my letter to be curtailed. 

3. To shorten in duration or extent ; tocut down ; 
to abbreviate, abridge, diminish, or reduce, in ex- 


tent or amount. 

1589 Sasguils Return Db, With what face dares anic 
politique .. curtoll the maintenance of the Church? 1§91 
Lyty Andy, vy. ii, | will by peece-meele curtall my affec- 
tions towards Dipsas. 1611 Suaks. Cyyd, uu. 1. 12 When 
a Gentleman is dispos’d to sweare : it is not for any standers 
by to curtall his oathes. 1663 Betrer /fodf. 1. i. 597 Yet 
I'd be loth my Days to curtal (yfve mortal]. 178: Goty. 
Morris in Sparks Life 4 Writ. (1832) I. 234 Greatly to cur- 
tail salaries is a false economy. 1843 Mas. Cartyie sett. 
I. 195 His family’s slumbers were probably curtailed. 1856 
Froune //ist. Eng. 1. iii. 244 The jurisdiction of the spiritual 
courts was not immediately curtailed. ; 

4. Tocurtail a person, etc. of: to dock him of 
some part of his property, to deprive or rob him 
of something that he has enjoyed or has a right to. 
So to curtai in, to shorten in respect of. 

1581 Lamparp /iren. ut. iv. (1583) 369 Not altogether be- 
heading them [Statutes] of their preambles, Nor any whit 
curtailing them of their wordes. 1594 Saks. Af 4. ///, 
1. i, £8, [, that am curtail’d of this faire Proportion. 1642 
Rocers .Vaastan 396 How doe we curtall him of his ordinary 
dues. a@1719 Appisos |J.), Fact. had taken a wrong name, 
having curtailed it of tbree letters; for that his name was 
not Fact hut Faction. 1830 D‘Israrii Chas. /, IIT. vi. 134 
His beard curtailed of ancient dimensrons, he wore peaked. 
1856 Dove Legic Chr. Faith y. i. § 2. 279 God is there .. 
curtatled in no attribute. 

+5. To cut of short, lop off. Oés. , 

194 Lovee Hounds Civ. Wor i. in Maal. Dodstey V1. 
172 Go, curtal off that neck with present stroke. 

+ Curtai‘l, sé. Obs. [f. Curtain v.] The act of 
curtailing, curtailment. 

1797 E. M. Lomax SAtlanthrpe 19. Fancying myself 
present. .at this office of curtail or extension. 

Curtail, obs. form of Curtat sd, and a. 


CURTAILED. 


Curtailed (kzitéld, Ap/.a. Also 6-7 cur- 
talled, etc. [f. Currarn v. and CurTAL sé. +-ED,] 
1. Made a curtal; having the tail docked or cut off. 
1591 FLorio Sec. #ruites 43 Another [horse] broken winded, 
curtald, lame, blinde, foundred. 1603 HoLtanp Plutarch’s 
Mor, 419 My curtailed dog. 1610 Frercuer Faithf Shep- 
herdess To Rdr., With cur-tailed dogs in strings. 1870 
SwinsurneE Ess. 4 Stnd.(1875 101 The yelp of curtailed foxes 
in every generation is the same. . 
+b. transf. Shaped at the end as if cut off short. 
1s75 Gascoicne Jiks. (1587) 154 A curtolde slipper and 
a short silke hose. 1592 Greene Def. Conny Catch. (1859) 
33 A .. peake pendent, either sharpe .. or curtold lyke the 
broad ende of a Moule spade. 1601 Hottanp Péiny IT. 218 
Lhe smallest roots of Ellebor, such as be. .curtelled, and not 
sharp pointed in the bottom. : ete. 

2. Cut short; shortened, abridged ; diminished 
in length, extent, power, privilege. 

rs5r I. Norton Calvin's Just. 11. 217 But Jet vs heare 
their curtalled argumentes. c¢1620 S. Smitn Serv. (1866) 
I. 156 With the curtailed skirts of David's ambassadors [cf. 
2Sam. x. 4). 1641 Mitton Reform. 1, (1851) 13 ‘hey must 
mew their feathers, and their pounces, and make but curt- 
tail'd Bishops of them. 1879 Luspock Addr. Pol. & Educ. 
x. 205 According to the most curtailed chronology. 

+ 3. ?Short-skirted: cf. CurTar 3d. Obs. 

1624 FLetcuer Wife for Month u. vi, ‘They are curtall'd 
queanes in hired clothes. . 

Hence Curtai‘ledly adv., shortly, abbreviatedly. 

1658 W. Burton //in. Anton. 167 The name thereof. . per- 
haps. .was written curtail'dly. 

Curtailer. [f Currai v.+-rr.] One who 
curtails, shortens, abridges. } 

1724 WaTERLAND A than. Creed x.141 That the Latins had 
not been interpolators of the creed, but that the Greeks had 
been curtailers. 1813 Suetrey Q. A/ab Note viii, Disease 
and war, those sweeping curtailers of population. 

Curtai‘ling, v/. sd. Also 6-7 curtalling, 7 
eurtling. [-1nc1.] The action of the verb Cur- 
TAIL ; shortening, abridging. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 3 When .. with too 
much curtalling our arguments .. wee abbreviate .. our 
Epistles. xggz Percivaty Sf. Dict., Derrubadura, curtall- 
ing, cande truncatio. 1610 Markuam A/asterf. 1. Clix. 
468 Now for the manner of curtalling of horses, it is in this 
sort. 1650 Futter Pisgah un. i. 315 The curtling of Jeru- 
salem into Solyma. c172z0 W. Gipson Farrier’s Guide 1. 
Iviti. (1738) 217. 1737 Swirr Let/er 23 July, Against the 
corruption of English..with abominable curtailings and 
quaint modernisms, 19775 SHERIDAN Kfvals Pref., I profited 
by his judgment and experience in the curtailing of it. 

Curtailment (koit2'Imént). [f. Curraim vz. 
+-MENT.] The action of curtailing, shortening, 
diminishing; abridgement. 

1794 G. Apams Nat. §& Exp. Philos, 1. p. ix, A curtail- 
ment of a few repetitions. 1830 Macuintosn £th. Philos. 
Wks. 1846 I. 44 A curtailment of gratification. 1878 Mortey 
Diderot I. 167 ‘The copies we.e returned to their owners 
with some petty curtailments. 

Cu'rtail-step. Also 8curtal-. [Origin uncer- 
tain: certal adj.,and cur tail, have both been sug- 
gested.] The lowest step (or steps) of a stair, having 
the outer end carried round in the form of a scroll. 

1736 B. LANcLey Anc. AJasonry 389 The first, or Curtal- 
step. 1819 in P. Nicuotson Archit. Dict. 716. 1852-61 
Archit, Publ. Soc. Dict. sv. Curtail, The newel generally 
stands upon a curtail step..Curtail steps..are employed in 
handsome staircases. 

Curtain (kiutén, -t'n), sé.1 Forms: 4-6 cor- 
tyn e, -eyn/e, courtyn‘e, -ein(e,-ayn, curtyn(e, 
-ein(e, -eyn’e, -ayn(e, 4-7 courtin(e, curten, 
-ine, 4-$ cortine, curtin, ‘4 couertine, 5 quir- 
tayn, 5-6 courting), 6 cortaine, -ayne, (curt- 
eynge, cowrtyng_,6-S courtain(e, 7-8 curtaine, 
4, 7- curtain. (ME. cortine, curtine, a. OF. 
cortiné, courtine In same sense=Sp.and It. cortina 
:-L. cortina, in Vulgate (xed. xxvi. 1, ctc.) a cur- 
tain. The connexion of this with classical L. co7- 
tina round vessel, cauldron, round cavity, vault, 
arch, circle, is obscure, and the etymology uncer- 
tain: see Korting La/.-Roman. Wbch. s.v.} 

1. A piece of cloth or similar material suspended 
by the top soas to admit of being withdrawn side- 
ways, and serving as a screen or hanging for pur- 
poses of use or ornament; e.g. to enclcse a bed 

the earliest English use), to separate one part of 
a room from another, to reyulate the admission of 
light at a window, to prevent draught at a door or 
other opening, etc. 

[@ 1186 Rosext or Toric Chron, (Rolls) 292 Cortine ill 
circa lectum conjugis sua.] a@ ze° Cursor AM. 11240{Cott.) 
Was par na pride o couerled, chamber curtin [z.7. curten, 
sain, -¢yn| ne tapit. c1320 Sir Benes 3217 A couertine on 
raile tre, For noman scholde on his bed ise. c 1340 Gai. & 
Gr. Kut. 854 Per beddyng watz noble, Of cortynes of clene 
sylk, wyth cler golde hemmez. 1413 Lype. Pilgr. Sowle 
1. iv. (1483) 4 By ouer drawynge of a grete corteyne. ¢ 1475 
Raf otl3car 267 Ane burely bed. .Closit with Courtingis, 
and cumlie cled. 1552 Hutoet, Curtayne aboute a hall. 
1587 Goipinc De Mornay xxxiv.545 The Veile or Cour- 
taine of the Temple did rend a sunder. 1605 13. Jonson 

Volponev. ii, Ve get vp, Behind the cortine, ona stoole, and 
harken, 1674 Brevint Suxl at Endor 167 A great Cortin, 
that hanged before our Ladies Image. 1704 Lond.Gaz. No. 
4233/4 Lost..3 Damask Window-Curtains. 19712 Buncr..t 
Sfect. No. 313 P16 Vhere is a Curtain which used to be 
drawn across the Room. 18270. W. Ropeets Centr. Amer, 
7® Under the necessity of using mosquito curtains. 
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b. To draw the curtain: (a) to draw it back 
or aside, so as to discover what is behind; (4) to 
draw it forward in front of an object, so as to cover 
or conceal it. Also fig. 

1509 Barctay Shyf of Folys 14, I drawe the curtyns to 
shewe my bokes then. 1597 Suaks.2 Hen, /V,1. i. 72 Such 
a man, so faint, so spiritlesse. . Drew Priams Curtaine, in the 
dead of night. 1657 Lust's Dominion 1. i. (Stage Direct.), 
Eleazar, sitting on a chair, suddenly draws the curtain. 
1709 ADDISON /at/er No. 19 P 3, I started up and drewmy 
Curtains to look if any one was near me. 1820 Hazuitr 
Lect. Dram. Lit, 4, 1 shall..try to ‘draw the curtain of 
‘Time, and shew the picture of Genius’, 

1sog Hawes Past, Pleas. Introd, vi, To drawe a curtayne 
I dare not to presume, Nor hyde my matter with a misty 
smoke, 1605 SHaks. Lear ut-vi. 89 Make no noise, make 
no noise, draw the Curtaines, 1728-46 THomson Spring 
g80 While Evening draws her crimson curtains round. 

+e. Applied in the Bible to the skins or pieces 
of cloth with which a tent or tabernacle was hung; 


the canvas of a tent. 

1382 Wyciir £x. xxvi. 1 The tabernacle forsothe thow 
shalt make thus; ten curteyns [Vulg. decem cortinas]. 1535 
CoveRDALE 2 Sav. vii.2 The Arke of God dwelleth amonge 
the curtaynes [Vulg. 72 suedio peliium), 1611 Biste Had. 
iii. 7 The curtaines of the land of Midian did tremble. 

d. Applied variously to hanging pieces of cloth 
or fabric: as, a veil, an overhanging shade of 
a bonnet, an ensign. Cuvertain of mail: the piecc 
of chain-mail hanging from the edge of a helmet 
of the Saracen type; the camail. 

1541 ELyot /szage Gou.21 Your predecessors. . wold not be 
seen of the people but seldome, and oftentymes with a cour- 
teine before theyr visage. 1599 Suaxs. //en, V, 1v. ii. 41 
‘Their ragged Curtaines poorely are let loose, And our Ayre 
shakes them passing scornefully. 1889 Century Wag. 
Dec. 260/2 When our grandmothers had curtains to their 
bonnets. 

2. In a theatre, etc.: The screen separating the 
stage from the auditorium, which is drawn up 
at the beginning and dropped at the end of the 
play or of a separate act. Zocall (az actor) before 
the curtain: to summon him to appear after the 
curtain falls to mark one’s appreciation of his per- 
formance. Also in various phrases used fig., 70 
drop or raise the curtain, to end or begin an action ; 
the curtain falls, drops, or rises, etc. 

1599 [see 7]. @1649 Drumm. oF Hawtn. Cypress Grove 
Wks. (2711) 125 Every one cometh there to act his part of 
this tragi-comedy, called life, which done, the courtain is 
drawn, and he removing is saidtody. 1677 [see b]. 1709 
SteeLe Yatler No. 193 P 3, I have.. been bred up behind 
the Curtain, and been a Prompter from the Time of the 
Restoration. 1752 YounG Brothers v.i, No; death lets fall 
‘The curtain, and divides our loves for ever. 1768 GoLps™. 
Good-2. Man 1v, Cro. Perhaps this very moment the tragedy 
is beginning. A/rs. Cro. Then let us reserve our distress 
till the rising of the curtain. 1811 Byron Hints from Hor. 
216 The hands of all Applaud in thunder at the curtain’s 
fall. 1888 Pall Aladl G. 13 Sept. 5/1 Macready .. as 
Richard III., was the first actor to be summoned before the 
curtain at Covent Garden. 

' b. Behind the curlain: ‘behind the scenes’, 
away from the public view. 

1677 Gitrin Demonol, (1867) 130 To put us in mind who 
it is that is at work behind the curtain, when we see such 
things acted upon the stage. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 26 
Some behind the curtain had undoubtedly laid the project. 
1763 Lp. Barrincton in Ellis Orie. Lett. 11. 449 IV. 461 
Lord Bute..declares he will not be Minister behind the 
Curtain, but give up business entirely. 1818 Jas. Mitt Brit. 
Judia Vi. v. viii. 631 Vhe circumstances, however, which 
constituted the real nature of the transaction were only 
behind the curtain. 


3. trausf. and fig. Anything that covers or hides. 

1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 1. v, Under curtyn and veyle of 
honeste Is closed chaunge and mutabilitye. 1610 SHaks. 
Temp. 1, ii. 407 The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 
And say what thou see’st yond. 1796 H. Hunter tr. S?. 
Pierre's Stud, Nat, (1799) Wi. 141 Whe moon appeared .. 
enveloped with a cloudy curtain. 1855 Bain Sevses & /ut. 
11. ii. § 2 ‘The circular curtain called the zvs. 1858 Loner. 
Birds of Passage, Fewish Cemetery ii, The trees. .o'er their 
sleep wave their broad curtains. 

4. Fortif. The plain wall of a fortified place; 
the part of the wall which connects two bastions, 
towers, gates, or similar structures. Complemtent 
of the curtain ; see COMPLEMENT. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. 9 The towne was well 
manned..and the curten of suche heigth and thicknes that 
the besieged with great ease became victors. 1571 Dicces 
Pantom. 1. xxv. Hb, Laders that shall reache from the 
brym of the ditch or edge of the counterscarfe, to the top of 
the wal or curtein. 1670 Cotton Esfernon 1. ut. 113 ‘Vhey 
..pass'd within forty paces of the Courtine which play'd upon 
them all the while. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xii, 
‘The curtain, Sir, is the word we use in fortification, for that 
part of the wall. .which lies between the two bastions. 1871 
Daily News 7 Feb., There is a small breach in the curtain 
of the southern front. 

b. Archi. A plain enclosing wall not support- 
ing a roof, 

1633 J Done //ist. Septuagint 6x About the same [the 
temple] is a girt of three Curtaines of Wals raysed in the 
Ayre, to the height [ete.]. 1865 W. G. Patcrave Arabia 
I. 76 A large semicircular curtain .. built roughly and un- 
syminetrically with rubble and coarse blocks, 1879 Sir G. 
Scott Lect. Archit. 1. 595 The wall,.in fact (chee the 
system [of attaching buttresses] was carried to its extreme 
limits), became a mere curtain. 

5. Vat. /frs?, a. In mushrooms or fungi, the 


{ 


CURTAIN-LECTURE. 


velum partiale, a marginal veil hanging from the 
pileus as a shreddy membrane. . In bivalve 
molluscs, the inner pendent margin of the mantle. 
1796 WitHnerinc Brit. Plants (ed. 3) 1V. 155 When very 
young some woolly fibres connect the pileus to the stem in 
place of a curtain. 1846 Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 11. 175 


- Profusely covered over its pileus, curtain, and stem, with 


a yellowish powder. 1854 Woopwarp J/odlusca (1856) 260 
Animal (of meleagrina) with mantle-lobes united at one 
point by the gills, their margins fringed and furnished with 
a pendent curtain ; curtains fringed in the branchial region. 

6. “echn. a. A partition in the leaden chamber 
in which sulphurous acid is converted into sul- 
phuric acid. b. The piece of leather which over- 
laps the parting of a portmanteau, trunk, etc. e¢. 
In some locks, a circular plate revolving round the 
keyhole, which closes it up when any instrument is 
introduced in an attempt to pick the lock. 

1874 in Knicut Dict, A/ech. 1875 Ure Dict. Arts 113.958 
These leaden chambers are sometimes divided into 3 or 4 
coinpartments by leaden curtains placed in them.. These 
curtains serve to detain the vapours, and cause them to 
advance in a gradual manner through the chamber. 

7, attrib. @. Pertaining to a curtain or curtains. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie 1. xi, 226 What ere he saies 
Is warranted by Curtaine plaudities. 188: Daily News 
23 Aug. 3/6 In the curtain department an increased business 
is being done..many curtain machines are stil] well em- 
ployed, 1885 Century AJag. XXIX. 553/2 A long curtain- 
calico gown. . 5 

+b. Done behind the curtains; secret, hidden. 

1660 HickERiNciLl. Jamaica Ru 6 We thunder fear, 
A toy to th’ Curtain-whisper in the Ear. 1673 JANEWAY 
Heaven on E. (1847) 135 Tie knew. .our most secret work- 
ings, our closet curtain-business. 

8. Comb., as curtain-cord, -lifler; curtain-like 
adj.; curtain-angle, the angle formed at a bastion, 
etc., where the curtain begins; + curtain-coach, 
a coach with curtains in the window-spaces; cur- 
tain-paper (see quot.); curtain-pole, =rzurftazn- 
vod; curtain-raiser (s/azg), a short opening picce 
performed before the principal play of the evening 
(cf. lever de videauw); curtain-ring, one of the 
rings by which a curtain is hung on the curtain 
tod, and which slide on the rod when the curtain 
is drawn; curtain-rod, the horizontal rod from 
which a curtain is suspended ; curtain-wall, see 
sense 4b. Also CURTAIN-LECTURE, -SERMON,. 

1706 Lond. Gaz, No. 4224/3 Three Hackney Glass Coaches 
..and a very good *Curtain Coach to carry 6 People. 1523 
Fitzuers. //ush. § 58 ‘ake a smalle *curteyne corde, an 
bynde it harde aboute the beastes necke. 1858 SimmonpDs 
Dict. Trade, *Curtain-paper, a peculiar kind of paper- 
hangings made in the Western States of America..used as 
substitutes for roller blinds by a large class of people. 1874 
Knicut Dict. Alech., Curtain-paper, a heavy paper, printed 
and otherwise ornamented, for window-shades. 1886 Birzv:. 
Whly Alercury 23 Oct. 5 The slight opening pieces, or 
**curtain raisers’ as they are profanely styled .. are often 
hurried through amid much confusion. 1892 Leeds Mercury 
1 Apr. 5/3 A new piece. . put on as a curtain-raiser for ‘ Lady 
Windermere's Fan’, 1483 Act 1 Rich. ///, c. 12 § 2 No 
Merchant Stranger..shall bring into this Realm.. Hanging 
Lavers, *Curtain-rings, Cards for Wooll. 1719 D'UrFry 
Pills (1872) IL. 123 I'll rattle his Curtain-rings every Night. 
crsos Churchw. Acc. St. Dunstan's, Cantcrbury, For 
*curten roddis and hookys. 1792 Wo corr (P. Pindar) Ode 
to Margate Hoy Wks. 1812 ILL. 65 With fingers .. loaded 
much lke Curtain-rods with Rings. 1853 “Turner Dow. 
Archit, II. 1. vii. 226 A *curtain wall connecting it. 
1879 Sir G. Scorr Lect. Archit. I. 250 As buttresses in- 
creased in projection, greater and greater openings in the 
curtain wall were ventured on. 

Curtain, sd.2 Variant of Covrttn, 

1853 Fral. R. Agric. Soc. X{V. u. 316 The cattle are 
kept in open curtains with shedding, each curtain contain- 
ing from 8 to 12 animals, 

Curtain, 7. [f. Curran 56.1] 

1. To furnish, surround, cover, adorn, with a cur- 
tain or curtains. 

¢1300 A’. .4/is. 1028 With samytes, and baudekyns, Weore 
cortined the gardynes. ¢1340 Guw. & Gr. Ant. 1181 G. fe 
god mon, in gay bed lygez.. Vnder couertour ful clere, 
cortyned aboute. 1605 [see CurTAINED], ¢ 1611 CHAIMAN 
Jliad v. 199 Eleven fair chariots stay..Curtain’d and arrast 
under foot. 1828 Scott /afestried Chamber, The tapestry 
hangings, which. .curtained the walls of the little chamber. 

b. fransf. and fig. To cover, conceal, veil, pro- 


tect, shut off, as with a curtain. 

1430 Lypc. Bochas vu, xxiv, Some skyes donne Myght 
percase curtayne his beames clere. 1588 SHAks. 7%¢. A. 33. 
iii. 24 When with a happy storme they were surpris'd, And 
Curtain'd with a Counsaile-keeping Caue. 1607 WaLKING- 
ton Oft. Glass ii. (1664) 22 Curtained, and over.shadowed 
with a palpable darkness. 186: Gro. Etior Silas J/. 95 
Asupreme immediate longing that curtained off a]] futurity 
—the longing to lie down and sleep. 

Hence Cu'rtained ///. a., Cu'rtaining 7v6/. sd. 
and pfl. a. 

1605 Suaxs. Jack. 1.1. 51 Wicked Dreames abuse The 
Curtain'd sleepe. 1820 Keats Lamia 11, 18 Near to 
a curtaining Whose airy texture, from a golden string, 
Floated into the room, 1836 Dickens S4. Boz (1877) 2 ‘Lhe 
churchwardens .. duly installed in their curtained pews. 
1883 //arfer's Mag. Jan. 196/1 A sudden escape from 
curtaining oak branches brought us full upon the summit. 

Cu'rtain-le‘cture. ‘A _ reproof given by 
a wife to her husband in bed’ (Johnson). 


1633 T. Apams xf. 2 Peter ii. 5 Often have you heard 
how much a superstitious wife, by her curtain lectures, hath 


CURTAINLESS, 


wrought upon her Christian husband. 1660 [lick erinciti. 
Jamaica (1661) 85, I am_not awed... with the dreadfull 
Catechisme of a Curtain Lecture, 1710 Appison Zaller 
No. 243 &4 He was then lying under the Discipline of 
a Curtain-Lecture. 1846 D. Jenronp (/7/40, Mrs. Caudle's 
Curtain-lectures, 1851 Thackeray /fug. /Z 11, iti, (1876) 
233 As confidential as a curtain-lecture. 

Hence Cu:rtain-lecture v. 

1859 G. Merepitn A, /evere/ iii, No curtain-lecturing 
with a pipe. 

Cu'rtainless, z. Without a curtain. 

1822 Euiza Natuan Langreath Ut. 387 The curtainless 
casement, 1863 Miss Bravvon ¥. Marchiont 1. ii. 29 Vhe 
pale wintry sunshine, Creeping in at the curtainless window. 

+ Curtain-se‘rmon. Oés. = Cunrain-ec- 
TURE. 

1613 Sree //ist. Gt. Brit, 1x. xv. § 44 The Curtaine- 
Sermons nightly enlarged vpon the same ‘Text, 1621-51 
Burton-A nat. Mee iti, wv. i 629. 1631 R. HW. Arreetense, 
Whole Creature xv. § 2.255 He heares Curtaine. .Sermons, 
ere the Morning. 

Curtais @, -aisi, obs. ff. Courrrous, Courtesy. 

+ Curtal (kad-utal), sb. and a. Obs. exc. Hist. (or 
arch.;, Forms: see the senses. [In 16th c. also 
courtault, curtald, a. isthe. F. courtault, -auld, 
now courtand:—OF¥. cortald, curtald; cf. It. cor- 
taida short bombard, pot gun, corlaldo petricro 
a short perrier; a derivative of Romanic corio, F. 
court, ‘short’, with suffix -a/do, -ald/, -alt, -aud, of 
Teutonic origin: cf. Diez Gram. I1h.1.i. 3. French 
has the various senses ‘short or dumpy man’, 
‘docked horse or dog’, ‘short piece of artillery’, 
‘short bassoon ’, which have been at various times, 
and more or less independently, taken into English. ] 

A.assh. I. 6 courtault, -tall, -tal, 6-7 cor- 
tall, curtall, (6 curtell, -tole, -tayle, 6-7 -toll, 
-taile, 6-8 -tail), 6- curtal. 

1. A horse with its tail cnt short or docked (and 
sometimes the ears cropped); app. sometimes a 
horse of a particular breed or small size, with 
which this practice was usual. Cf. CocktTait. 

1530 Patscr. 68 Covrtavit, a courtall, a horse. /bz1. 
506/1, I wyll cutte of my horse tayle and make hym a cour- 
tault. 1564-78 Butiteyn Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 80 You can 
make a stoned horse a geldyng, and a Ionge taile a courtall. 
1577-87 Hounsuen Chron, III. 1056/2 Mounted on acur- 
taile. 1610 MarKHam Alasterp, (1636) 539 Of the making 
of Curtals, or cutting off of the tailes of Horses. 1611 Cotcr., 
Donble courtaut, a strong curtall; or, a horse of a middle 
size betweene th’ ordinarie curtall, and horse of seruice. 
1620 E. Brount Hore Subs. 36 They .. thence vpon their 
Curtoe..goe to the Tauerne. 1653 H. Cocan tr. /’into's 
Trav, xxxix.156 Six pages apparetled in his livery mounted 
on’ white Curtals. ; 

2. transf.and fig. @. Any animal that has lost 
itstail. b. Anything docked, or cut short. 

1607 Torsetl. Serfcuts (1608) 696 Certain [serpents] .. 
whose bodies of an equal..thicknesse, so as they appear 
without tails; being for that purpose called ‘ Decurtati’, 
Curtails. 1669 Address Vug. Geutry Fug, 80 There remains 
nothing of it but the shade of a great name, the empty 
curtail of its faint eccho, 1866 Lowett Biglow J’, Introd., 
Consider what a poor curtal we have made of Ocean. There 
was something of his heave and expanse in o-ce-an. 

3. Applied to persons: a. with fig. reference to 
sense 1; One whose ears are cropped. 

1sga Greene Ufst. Courtier in fart. Alise. (Malh.) U. 
235, I am inade a curtall, for the pillory .. hath eaten off 
both iny eares. 

b. cant. A rogue who wears a short cloak. 

(In quot. 1725 differently explained.) 

1561 AwbDELay /rat, Bacio A Curtall is much like to 
the Upright man .. He useth commonly to go with a short 
cloke, like tu grey Friers. 1567 HARMAN Caveat 37 There 
bee of these Roges Curtales, wearinge shorte clokes. a 1700 
B. E. Dict. Cant. Crew, Curtals, the Eleventh Rank of 
the Canting Crew. 19725 New Cant. Dict., Curtails ..so 
called from their Practice to cut off Pieces of Silk, Cloth, 
Linen or Stuff, that were hung out at the Shop-Windows of 
Mercers, etc... Also a Species of Cut-purses. P 

e. A term of derision or opprobrium. [Direct 
connexion with F. courfaud ‘short or dumpy 
person’ is doubtful. 

1578 Wuetstone Promos & Cass.1. iv, (N.’, Were you 
born inamyll, curtole, that you pratesohye. 1981 J. Bete 
Laddon's Anszw. Oser. 201 b, That this creeppled curtnll 
of Osorius may stand upright upon his legges. ¢ 1612 
Beaum & FL. 7éserry 1. i, Your old and honor’d Mistress, 
you tyr'd curtals, Suffers for your base sins. . 

d. Adrab. [Perhaps referring to short skirts. ] 

3611 Cotar., Caiguardiere, a hedge-whore, lazie queane, 
lowsie trull, filthie curtall, Doxie, Morte. 1706 Piutiies 
(ed Kersey), Cur/a/l, a Drab, or nasty Slut. 

II. 6 courtault, curtald, cortoute, 6-7 cur- 
tall, 7 cortal; #/. 6-7 curtaux, -tawes, -towes. 

4. A kind of cannon with a comparatively short 
barrel, in use in the 16th and i7thc. The dem#- 
or half, and dontle curtall were smaller and larger 
varieties. 

arsog Ramsay Let. to (en. 1/7 in Pinkerton //ist. Scot, 
IL. 440 (Jam.), ij great curtaldis that war send out of France. 
1530 Patscr. 448/1 They bended agaynst the castell ten 
courtaultes and fyftene serpentynes. 1548 Hatt. Cirov. 
(1809) 671 Bombards Curtawes and demy Curtaux. /d%/. 
680 One pece of ordinaunce called a Curtall. /6%, 693 
Double Curtalls, 1629 Stertogenbosh 36 The Enemies did 
shoot aboue 110 shot with halfe Curtowes. 1664 Floddcu 
fii, 18 Culverings and Cortals great, And double Canons 
two or three. 
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III. 6 curtoll, 7-8 courtel, 8 curtail, -till, 
curtal, (S-9 courtaud, -aut’. 

. An obsolete musical instrtment, a kind of 
bassoon ; also an organ-stop of similar quality of 
lone ; also cordle curtal. 

1583 Batman Upon Barthol. 423/1 marg., ‘Vhe common 
bleting musicke is y* Drone, Hobius, and Curtoll. 168.. Lez. 
in Hawkins //ést, Mus. (1776) V. 355 Then Mr. Harris chal- 
lenged Father Smith to make additional stops..these were 
the Vox-humane, the Cremona or Violin stop, the double 
Courtel or base lute. 1706 1. Warp /lid. Keds. (1707) 
Il. v. 24 With Voice as hoarse as double Curtal, 1776 
Hawnins Jfrst, A/us. 1V. ix. 139 An instrument, called, b 
reason of its shortness, the Courtaut, 1888 Srainer & 
Barrett Was, Terms, Courtaut, Cortand, Corthal, an 
ancient instrument of the bassoon kind. 

B. attril. or adj, Also 6-7 curtal, -toll. 

1. Of horses: Ifaving the tail docked; madc 
a curtal. 

1576 /nv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 377 A curtall nagge. 1578 
in W.11. Turner Select Kec. O.vford 396 One grey trotting 
curtoll mare. 1632 Vhomas of Keading in Thoms /'rose 
Kom. (1858) 1. 146 If he ware a long taile, he would make 
him curtall. ¢ 1640 J. Suytn Lives Berkeleys (1883) 1. 208 
A Dun Curtall horse with a white head and black mane. 

2. Of dogs: Having the tail cut short or cut off. 

1590 Snaks. Com, rr. in, ii, 151, t thinke..she had 
transform'd me to a Curtull dog, and made me turne ith 
wheele, 1599 Pass. Urler. 273 My curtail dog, that wnnt 
to have play’d, Plays not at all, but seems afraid. « 1663 
K, Mood & Curtal Fryer xxxiv. in Child Ballads (1828) 11, 
v. 125/2 The curtal dogs, so taught they were, They kept 
their arrows in their mouth. — 

3. Shortened, short in linear dimension. 

rsg0 Greene Ord, Fur. (1599) 45 What hast thou mard 
my sword? The pummel’s well, the blade is curtall short. 
1605 CAMDEN Mem, (1657) 195 A new round curtall weed 
which they called a cloak. 1630 J. ‘I’nxyLor (Water-P. 
Vertue of a Tayle Wks. i. 128/2 Me notes the curtal 
cannes halfe fild with froth. ; 

4. Abridged, curtailed ; bricf, scant, curt. 

1579 FuiKe Xefnt. Rastel 750 There needeth none other 
creed..but onely this short curtall creed. 1579 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm, Tim, 623.1 Wee muste not take this so 
short and curtall a passage fora life. 1649 Mitton L£yrkov, 
Whs. 1738 1. 410 Matters of this moment... not to be .. de- 
termin’d here by Essays and curtal Aphorisms. a 1661 
Horypav Fuvenal 255 A thankless countrey’s curtal love. 

5. Of the nature of a curtal or drab: see A. 3d. 

1595 Gosson Quippes Upst. Geutleworm, 278 Next, curtaile 
flurt, as ranke as beast. ; : 

6. Curlal friar : app. a friar with a short frock ; 
cf. A. 3 b, quot. 1561, B. 3, quot. 1605. 

Applied in ballads to the friar (Yuck) who plays a part in 
some Robin Hood stories, called also ‘ cutted friar’. Hence, 
as a vague archaism, in Scott. [lhe conjecture that curtal 
here means curtilanus, as ‘having the care and keeping of 
the exrtile or vegetable garden ‘, is inadmissible. ] 

c1610 Ballad (Pepysian Libr. I. No. 37), The famous 
Battelle betweene Robin Hood and the Curtall Fryer. 
a 1663 K. /lood & Curtal Fryer vi. in Child Badlacts (1888) 
Ith. v. 1245/1 There lives a curtal frier in Fountains Abby 
Will beat both him and thee. /é7d. xiii. thr. 124/2 Carry 
me over the water, thou curtal frier. 1820 Scott /vantoe 
xxxti, Now, sirs, who hath seen our chaplain? where is our 
curtal Friar? /é¢¢., Curtal Priest .. thou hast been at wet 
mass this morning. 1888 F. J. Cito Sallads WL v. No. 
117 A curtal, or cutted friar, called Friar Tuck. 

Curtal, -all, obs. forms of Curtain v. 

+ Cu'rtal-ax, -axe. Ods.exc. Hist. (or arch.). 
Forms: 6-7 curtleax.e, 6 curtilax, 6-7 courtel- 
ax(e, curtelax(e, 7 curt-, courtlax, curtelaxe, 
courtle-axe, cortelax, 6-9 curtle-ax/e, curtle 
axe, 8- curtal-axe. [A much perverted form of 
the word CuTLass (in 16th c. cotdlelas, contelase, 
cuttleass, ctc., through the intermediate perversions 
cut(iNle-ax, and curtelas, courtelace, CURTELACE, 
the peculiarities of which it combincs. The form 
curtal ax, With its variants, was so distinct from 
cutlass, that it acquired a kind of permanent stand- 
ing, the identification of the final part with Ax, 
axe, being favoured by the use of the weapon in 
delivering slashing blows.] 

A short broad eutting sword, a Cutlass; any 
heavy slashing sword. (Apparently sometimes 
taken by persons unfamiliar with the weapon for 
some kind of battle-ax. Cf. Spenser’s CunTaxe.) 

1579-80 Nortu /'/utarch (1676) 798 His Father..drew out 
his Curtleax and wounded him. 1590 Loose Auphues Gold. 
Leg. Pref., Hewn down by a soldier with his curtle axe. 
1600 Suaks. A. F. £.1. iii. 119 A gallant curtelax vpon my 
thigh. 1620 Guitnin /eraddry Ui. xxi, (1660) 229 A Faw- 
cheon or Court-lax to slash and wound his Enemy. 1665 
G. Havers /’. della Valle‘s Trav. E. India 109 A short 
and very broad Sword like a Cortelax. 1813 Scorr Trier- 
marn tn, xiii, A weighty curtal-axe he bare. 1874 MotLey 
Barneveld I, viii. 334 Swinging the sharpest curtal-axes. 

+Curtalize, v. Os. [f. Curtan + -124.] 
= CURTAIL. 

16az Wituer Péilar. Postscr., Do they think that I will 
+» Mayme or Curtolize my free Invention Because Fooles 
weary are of their attention. 1638 Bastwick Jrie/ Kelation 
12 To curtolize a Romans eares, like a Curre. 1655 Futter 
Ch. Hist. x1, vii. $64 How unworthy it was to curtallize his 
Eares. 

Curtall, obs. form of Curtan, Curtain. 

+Curtan. 0és. Also cortan, curtane. 
(Anglicized from next.] A broad, pointless sword. 

1697 Dasvier Foy. (1698) I. xiv. goo She had about 40 


CURTAXE. 


men all armed with Cortans, or broad Swords. 1699 /dicd. 

11.1. iv. 80 Vhe Executioner being provided with a large 
Curtane or Backsword..at one stroke he severs the head 
from the body. 

|| Curtana (kealina, -4-na.. Also 3 curtein. 7 
curteyn, -teine, Cuntan, [The AF. form cartes 
is identical with OF. cortarn, courtain, the namic 
of the sword of Roland, so called, according to 
the Aarlamaguus-saga, \ecause it broke a little 
at the poiut, when thrust into a block or ferro of 
steel (Gaston Paris, Charlem, 370, and sce Gode- 
froy). The word is an extended derivative of 
L.. curtus, Ron. corto, OF. cort, curt shortened, 
short: cf. cer/atn from I.. certus, and, for the 
sense, Cental a. 3, curled, quot. 1610 sv. 
Cunt v.). The Anglo-L, form curtana appears lo 
be an adj. feminine, agrecing with sfatha, spada, 
sword. ] 

The pointless sword borne before the kings of 
England at their coronation ; emblematically econ- 
sidered the sword of mercy ; also called the sword 
of King Edward the Confessor. 

In the Coronation procession Carfaua is borne in the 
front rank of the regalia, supported to the right and the 
left by two pointed swords, the sword of justice, and the 
third sword, all three being drawn; they are followed by 
Garter King of Arms, the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the 
Sword of State borne in its scabbard ; then follow the Sceptre, 
St. Edward's Crown, and the Orb, berne abreast; then the 
Paten and the Chalice abreast, iminediately in front of the 
Sovereign. 

a 1259 Mattnew Paris (Coron, /fen. (11), Comite Cestrise 
pledium $. Edwardi qui curtein dicitur ante regem baju- 
ante. 1308 Not, Claus. ist Edi. // (in Rywer), Et gladium 
qui vocatur curtana portavit Comes Lancastrisc. 1377 
Officia in Corouationem (Maskell Alon. Ait. Ul. 73), 
Deinde sequentur tres coniites gladios gestantes indutt 
serico, comes quidem Cestriz:..portabit gladiam qui vocatur 
curtana. 1483 Wardr. icc. 1 Nich. 111, iij swerdes whereof 
oon witha flat poynt, called curtana, 1607 Cowe tt /uterpr., 
Curteyn was the nanie of King I:dward the sainct his sword, 
which is the first sword that is carried before the kings 
-.at their coronation. 1685 <shect. Coronation in Lond. 
Gaz. No. 20281 ‘he Sword of State, the Sword Curtana, 
and the two pointed Swords, together with the Gold Spurs, 
were presented to His Majesty, and laid on a ‘Table before 
Him. 1687 Dayoen (dnd & 7’. 1. 419 When Curtana will 
not do the deed, You lay that pointless clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws, your sword of justice, fly. 1703 C. Firsses 
Diary 1888) 254, 3 other Lords following w** y* sword of 
justice, y Curtana sword of mercy, and another poynted 
sword. 1700 ‘Tyrrete //ist. “ug. I. 892 The Earl of 
Chester. .carried the Sword of St. Edward, called Curteine, 
before the King. 1820 A. ‘T'avior Glory of Kegality 71 
The principal sword which is borne before our kings at their 
coronation is the sword of Mercy called Curfana. 

Curtas.e, -asi.e, obs. forms of Courrrors, 
CounRTESY, 

Curtast, obs. superl. of Covnreovs. 

Curtate (koute't), a. Geom. and Astron. [ad. 
L. curtdt-us, f. curtave 10 cut short: see Curt v.] 
Shortened, reduced; applied to a line projected 
orthographically upon a plane. Cur dale distance : 
the distance of a planet or comet from the sun or 
earth, projected upon the plane of the ecliptic. 
Curlate giclotd : see CYCLO. 

1676 Hairy in Rigaud Corr, Ser. Jet (1841) 1. 239 As 
cosine of inclinatinn to radius, so SP, the curtate distance, 
to the true distance of the planet from the sun. 1726 [see 
Curtatios 2], 1833 Herscuer df strom. viii. 275. 

+ Curtated, pp/.a. [fas prec. +-ED.)] = prec. 

1749 1B. Martin Dict., Curtation, the difference between 
the distance of a planct from the sun and a curtated dis- 
tance, : 

Curta‘tion. 
shorten. ] 

+1. Alch. The shorter process for transmuting 
metals into gold. Os. 

1584 R. Scot Discov, Witcher, xiv. v. 301 In this art there 
are two waies, the one called longativn, the other curtation. 
1606 Breton Ourania Song K nj a, lerilous is the way of 
Curtation. 1699 R. 1. Estranct Coliog. Erasut..1711) 217 
Vouchsafe to instruct me in the blessed way of Curtation. 

2. Astron. The difference between the true and 
the curtate distance of a planet from the sun. 

1706 Piuruirs ted. Kersey, Curtation of a [lancet is 
a hetle part cut off from the Line of its Interval, or Distance 
from the Sun. 1926 tr. Gregory's stron. 1 467 Vhe Cur. 
tation, which being substracted from the Distance of the 
Planet from the Sun in its own Orbit .. leaves the Curtate 
Distance of the Planet from the Sun 

Curtatively, a/v. rore. (f Cunrate +-ive 
+-LY.) Ina shortened or clipt manner. 

1826 G. S. Fauer Dif. Nomanisin 11853) 326 note, 
Through this deaterous alternation of quoting and suppress- 
inz..Ambrose, as thus curtatively exhibited, appears (etc. ]. 

+Curtaxe. 0Obs.:are—'. An alteration of 
Cetrat-ax, probably with a supposed derivation 
from curt short, and ax. 

1596 Srenser F. Q. av. ii, 42 With curtane used Diamond 
to smite, And Triamond to handle ypeare and shield, But 
speare and curtaxe both usd Priamond in field. 

Curtays.e, -eis.e, obs. forms of CourTrors. 

Curtby, -eby, -epy, vars. of Courtrry Ods. 

Curtchie, obs. form of Courtesy, CurTsy, 

Curted: sce Curt 7. 

Curtein, -teym: sce CurTANA. 


[n. of action from L. curtdre to 


CURTEL. 


+Cuwrtel. Ofs. Also curtelle, -tle, -til, 
-tyl(1. [ME. southern form of Kirtte.] 

1. =KIRv_e q.v. ‘ 

2. Used by Trevisa to translate L. dzs7ea, as 
a coat of an artery, and of the eye. and retained in 
this sense in the later versions of Bartholomew. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. de P. R. ui. xvii. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
smale curtyles and humouris of be ye. Jézd. 1v. ee 
harde curtels of pe arteries. /déd, xvi. Ixxv, It is defendid 
. .asit were with many curtils and cotes [Aluribus tauiculis). 
xs82 Batman Ox Barthol.v.iv. 38 The eye is made of tenne 
things. Of seauen smal curtils, and three humours. 

+Curtelace. 0és. Also 6 curtilace, 7 cur- 
telas, -lasse, courtelace, courtlace, courtlas, 
eurtlas. [A variant of cozfelace, 16th c. F. 
coutelas. It is doubtful whether the  represcnts 
an earlicr 7 (cozltelas, cf. It. coltellaccio), or arises 
from phonetic cortuption, or popular etymology.] 
A kind of short cutting sword ; a cutlass. 

1555 Fardle Facions 1. vii. 160 Thei cary in their warres 
..a curtilace. 1598 SyLvesTER Du Bartas 1. i. 1.(1641) 86/1 
There springs the Shrub 3 foot above the grass, Which fears 
the keen edge of the Curtelace. 1611 Cotacr., Coutelas, 
a Cuttelas, courtelas, or short sword. 1653 H. Coan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xv. 46 They sent him a Courtelas of great 
value. 1677 W. Hussarp Narrative 127 One Davis his 
Serjeant cut the, Bow-string with his Courtlace. 

+Curtelain. Ods. rare. [perh. repr. a med. 
L. *curtilinus like hortulanus.] ?A gardener ; 
the monk in charge of the garden of a monastery. 

a1300 Cursor AM. 27240 (Cott.) In scrift..pe preist agh 
spere al wit resun..o monk, curtelain, or aduocate. 

Curtelax.e, obs. forms of CuRTAL-AX, 

Curteous, etc.: see COURTEOUS, etc. 

Curteynge, obs. form of CurTAIN. 

Curt-hose (kdutjhduz). (OF. czrte-hose short 
boot, from OF. hose, hiuese, hoese, house, heuse, 
boot, in mod.Picard Acuse a boot coming up to 
the knee, med.L. Aosa; of Teutonic origin: cf. 
OHG. hosa, MLG. hose, MDu. hose, Du. hoos, OF, 
hose, covering for the leg (and foot) : see HosE.] 

Short-boot, -lcgging, or -greave; a surname given 
to Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror ; 
the med.L. was Custa ocrea. 

{a 1143 W. Marmessvry Gest, Reg. 1v. § 389 (1840) II. 607 
Genitore .. dicente, ‘Per resurrectionem Dei! probus erit 
Robelinus Curta Ocrea’. Hoc enim erat ejus cognomen, 
quod esset exiguus.] 12.. Chron. de Mailros (Rerum Angl. 
Script. Vet. (1684) 1. 160), Rodbertus Curtehose guerram 
contra patrem suum movit. 1350-70 Ludogium Hist. (1863) 
I}. v. ci. go Robertus Courthoese. 1460 CAPGRAVE Chron, 
(Rolls) 130 He..beqwathe..to Robert, clepid Curthose, the 
duchi of Normandie. 1839 Kricutiey //ist. Eng. 1. 97 
Robert named Gambeson or ‘ Curthose’ from the shortness 
of his legs. | 

+ Curti-cone. Ods. [f. L. czt-2s short + CoNnE.] 
A truncated cone. 

1706 PHitirs ‘ed. Kersey) s.v. Traucate?, A Truncated 
Cone or the Frustum of that Body is sometimes call’d 
a Curti-Cone. 1721 BatLey, Curti-Cone, a Cone whose Top 
is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Basis. So later Dicts. 

Curtil, obs. form of Kirtce, 

Curtilage (ka utilédz). Also 4-5 (g) courte-, 
5-6 curty-, 5-7 curte-, 6 corte-, 7 courtilage ; 
5 curt-, cortlage, 7 court-lodge, 7-9 courtledge, 
y courtlage, -lege. [a. AngloF. cartilage, OF. 
cor-, courtillage (med.L. cor-, curtilagium), f. cortil, 
courti/ \ittle court or garth, =Pr. covt7/, It. cortile, 
med.L. cortile, curtile court, yard ; f. cortis, curtis, 
It. corte, Pr. cort, OF. cort, curt, Court; the suffix 
is the Romanic -aGE, as in v7//age, etc. Popular 
etymology in 17th c. sawin it a compound of cous, 
as court-lodge, -ledge, ctc.] 

A small court, yard, garth, or piece of ground 
attached to a dwelling-house, and forming one 
enclosure with it, or so regarded by the law; the 
area attached to and containing a dwelling-house 
and its out-buildings. Now mostly a legal or formal 
term, but in popular usc in the south-west, where 
it is pronounced, and often written, courtledge. 

{1206 Rotuli Chartarum 163/1 Unum mesagiun cum 
curtillaglio]. 1292 Britton in. vil. § 5 Des gardins, curti- 
lages, columbers, et des autres issues de eynz la court.] 
€1330 Owayn Afiles 32 This is our courtelage, And our 
caste] tour. 1434 /:. &. IVidls (1882) 99 All my mesuage, 
with the curtylage and all the appurtenance. 1523 Fitz- 
ners. Surv. 1b, A curtylage is a lytell croft or court, or 
place of easment to put in catell for a tyme, or to ley in 
woode, cole, or tymbre, or suche other thynges necessary 
for housholde. 1586 J. Hooker Gerald, Jrel. in Holinshed 
11.1741 He had gotten in within the iron doore or gate of the 
courtlodge all his men. 1613 Sir Il, Fincn Lav (1636) 158 
And for his Winde-mill necessary increase of court or Court- 
lodge. 1649 Pavsne Demmurrer to Jews’ Rewitter 36 They 
may buy houses and curtelages. 1769 Biackstone Cont. 
1V. 225 The capital house protects and privileges all it’s 
branches and appurtenants, if within the curtilage or home- 
stall, 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 211 Passing 
through the courtlege or farm-yards, 1855 KINGSLEY 
Vestw. Ho xiv. (W).), At the back, a rambling courtledge of 
barns and walls. 1882 Exton Orig. Eng. Hist. 190 Where 
several houses had been built within the enclosure or curti- 
lage of one homestead. 

tb. Village of a croft or kitchen-garden. Ods. 


€1430 Lync, Bochas vu. vi. (1554) 180b, Dioclesian .. 
Left his craft of deluing and cortlage, 
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+ Currtilate, v. Obs [f. CurTAL, app, after 
mutilate.) trans. To curtail. 


1665 J. Wrsp Stone-Heug (1725) 53 Mr. Jones cannot 
properly be said to have curtilated the Text. 


+Cuwrtiler. Ods. rare—3. [a. OF. cortiller, 
courtillier, f. courtil ; see CURTILAGE.] A gardener. 

a1300 Vox & Wolf2z2in Rel. Aut. II. 278 This ilke frere 
heyte Ailmer, He wes hoere maister curtiler. .... in SrEL- 
MAN Gloss. (1664) s. v. Curtilluan, ‘MS. quidam codex pris- 
cus /ortulanos interpretatur curtilers.’ 

Curtin(e, obs. form of CURTAIN. 

+ Curtipendulous, ¢ Ods. [f. L. curt-us 
short + PENDULovS a.} Hanging by a short stem. 

1657 Tomtinson Renon’s Disp, 370 Fruits..which have no 
lignous pills, as all curtipendulous Apples. 

Curtis, -issie, obs. ff. CourrEous, CouRTESY. 

Curtisaine, -san, -zan, obs. ff. CoURTESAN. 

Curtlax, ecurtle-ax.e: sce CURTAL-AX. 

Curtling, obs. form of CURTAILING. 

Curtly ikautli), adv. [f Curra.+ ty%.] In 
a curt manner; + shortly, tersely (ods.). 

1684 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. xv. 252 Mr. Licenciat.-hath 
curtly, succinctly, and concisely. .epitomiz’d the long story. 
1866 Gro. Enlot /. //olt xxxv, ‘Sit down’, he said, curtly. 
1874 Green Short Hist. iv. 201 A direct demand. .to nomi- 
nate the great officers of state had been curtly rejected. 

Curtness (kd utnés). [f. Curr a. + -NESS.] 
The quality of being curt. 

1762 Kames Elen. Crit. 11. 130(L.) The sense must be cur- 
tailed..to make it square with the curtness of the melody. 
1882 Ourpa A/arenima 1.94 She spoke with curtness. 

Curtoe: see CURTAL 1. 

Curtois, -oys.e, -oyus, obs. ff. CourTEous. 

Curtol(1, obs. ff. Curran sé. and CURTAIL v. 


Curtsy, curtsey (kwatsi), sd. Forms: a, 
See Courtesy. £. 6 curtsye, 6-7 -sie, 7 courtsie, 
curt’sie, 8 court’sie, court’sy, curt’sy, 8-9 
courtsey, 6- curtsy, curtsey. ¥- 6-7 curt- 
chie, 7 courchie, 6-8 curchie. 5. 6-7 cursie, 
-sey, 7 «sy, -see, § coursey. [A variant of 
CourRtTEsy, reduced to two syllables, and then 
sometimes altered to curtchie, cursie.] 

1, =CovrTEsy in various senses (es. Ic, 6, 7). 

1575 Cuurcnyarp CAippes (1817) 111 Our enmyes now 
became more circumspect And curtsie made so nere our 
camp to come. 

+2. The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture; = Courtesy 8. 

a. See Courtesy 8 

8B. a1553 Upatt Roystcr D. m1. iii. (Arb.) 48 To come 
behind, and make curtsie. 1599 SHaxs. J77ch Ado u. i. 56 
It is my cosens dutie to make curtsie. 

y. 1587 Cuurcnyarp Worth. Wales (1876) 79 Will 
curchie make. 

8. 1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, X1. 13 We receyved many 
curseys of them that offered. 1580 Lviv Luphues 275 
‘Thankes and cursie made to each other, we went to the fire. 

3. An obeisance; now applicd to a feminine 
movement of respect or salutation, made by bend- 
ing the knees and lowering the body. Commonly 
to make, drop a curtsy. 

a. 1575 Lanenam Le?Zt, (1871) 42 At this, the minstrell made 
a pauz & a curtezy, for Primus passus. 1§83 HoLtyBanp 
Campo di Fior 57 Put of thy cappe boye. Make a fine 
curtesie, Bowe thy right knee. .As it hath bene taught thee. 
1665 Sir C. LyttEtton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 47 She was 
dressd in a vest, and, instead of courtesies, made leggs and 
bows. 1679 7riads IVhite & Other Fesnits 79 She says she 
saw his Face, and made him a Curtesie. 17:0 STEELE 
Tatler No. 253 #2 Vhe whole female Jury paid their 
Respects by a low Courtesie. 1747 CHESTERF. Le?z. I. cxxv. 
334 At Vienna men always make courtesies, instead of bows, 
tothe Emperor. 1866 G. MacponaLp duu. QO. Neighb. vi. 
(1878) 72 [She] dropped such a disdainful courtesy. 

B. 1681 Otwav Soldier's Fort. 1v.i, Make me a Curt’sy 
and give me a kiss now. 1700 Drypen Fables, Wife of 
Bath’s T, 228 One only hag remained And drop’d an awk- 
ward court’sie to the Knight. 1859 Gro. Eriot 4. Bede 72 
Hetty dropped the prettiest little curtsy. 186: HuGHEs 
Tom Brown at Oxf. xviii. (1889) 171 The sound of light 
footsteps. .made her turn round and drop a curtsey. 

y. 1616 Lane Sgr.’s Tale 571 With a crooked curtchie, 
wried aright, Goglinge bothe eies, sayd, ‘At your service 
dight’. ¢1685 Bagford Ballads (1876) 53 The Hostess, the 
Cousin, and Servant.. Made Conrchies, 1719 ID‘ UrFey 
Pills (1872) 1. 353 Why, set thy face, and thy best Curchy 
make. 1786 Burns //oly Fair iti, An’ wi’ a curchie low 
did stoop, As soon as e’er she saw me. 

& 1594 Sec. Pt. Contention (1843) 155 The match is made, 
she seales it with a cursie. 1694 R. L'Estrance ables 
cccx. (1714) 325 She very Civilly dropt him a Cursie. 1705 
Hickkrincit, Priest-cr. uu. Pref. Aiv. b, I hope .. the 
Women will make me a Coursey. 

+4. A ‘manncrly’ or moderate quantity,a small 
quantity. Ods. 

a. See Courtesy 10. 

8. 1528 Paynett Salerne's Regiu. R, The figges .. 
myngled with a curtsy of the water that they were sodde 
in. /did., With the water shulde be mixed a litell curtsy 
of vineger. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Hitcher. v. viii. 84 If 
anie woman had. .borrowed a curtsie of Seasing. 

y- 1571 GowpinG Calin ow 7's. \xxii, 16 But a little cursie 
of wheate (namely, but as much as a man can holde in the 
palme of his hand), 1g92 Warner Adé. Aug. vi. xxxvii. 
(1612) 178 The Owle.. feasteth in her house The Swallow 
with a cursee of her then disgorged wheat. 

5. attrib. and Coma, 

1g9t Svivester Dx Bartas 1. iii. 1060 Great Scipio, sated 
w" fain'd curtsy-capping, With Court-Eclipses. 1603 Breton 
Diguitie & Iudign. Afan 196, 1am no capper nor curtsie man. 


CURVATION. 


Curtsy, curtsey (ki utsi), v. [f prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To make a curtsy; to do reverence fo; 
now, like the sb., said only of women. 

a15§3 Upatt Royster D. 1. iv. (Arb.) 26 Curtsie whoore- 
sons, douke you, and crouche at euery worde. 1567 7rzalZ 
Treas. (1850) 14 Curchy, lob, curchy downe to the grounde. 
1sgz SHAKS. Nom. & Su. u. iv. 58 AZer. Such a case as 
yours constrains a man to bowinthe hams. Ao, Meaning 
to cursie. 1672 MVestueiuster Drollery u.80 And every Girle 
did curchy, Curchy, curchy on the Grasse. 1712 STEELE 
Spect. No. 284 ® 6 She was all the while curtsying to Sir 
Anthony. 1804 Jane AustEN Watsons (1879) 323 Emma 
curtsied, the gentleman bowed. 1866 Gero. (eee F. Holt 
(1868) 26 She liked to be curtsied and bowed to by all the 
congregation. 

B. 174x Richarpson Pamela (1824) I. vi. 20, 1 curtesied 
tohim,and to Mrs. Jervis for her good word. 1752 CHRSTERF. 
Lett. UI. cclxxxix. 323 It is respectful to bow to the King 
of England..it is the rule to courtesy tothe Emperor. 1845 
S. C. Hate Whiteboy v. 45 Mistress M. entered, curtesied 
down to the ground, etc. 

b. With advb. extension. 

1824 Byron Yuan xvi. ci, Ladies rose, And curtsying off, 
as curtsies country dame, Retired. 1849 Miss Mutocx 
Oxilvies xvi, As she curtseyed herself out. 

e. ¢transf. and fig. 

1588 SHAks. 7tt, A. v. ili. 74 Shee whom mightie king- 
domes cursie too. 1599 — //en. V, v. ii. 293 O Kate, nice 
Customes cursie to great Kings. 1840 fi Barn. 
Rudge x, The plump pigeons..were skimming and curtsey- 
ing about it. 1887 Lowe. Democr. 142 He had fancied 
that the laws of the universe would curtsy to the resolves of 
the National Convention. 

2. trans. To make a curtsy to. 

1566 Drant Horace’s Sat, 1. ix. (R.), To leade him home, 
to curtsey him, and cap him when he stayes. a1zsgz H. 
SmITH Seri, (1622) 207 How would they cap me, and 
courtsie me? 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 1. iii. 13 The Ladies 
. -curtesied him. 

b. To give or express by curtsying. 

19775 SHERIDAN Xivads Epil., She smiles preferment, or she 
frowns disgrace, Curtsies a pension here—there nods a place. 
1798 Jane AustTEN Northang. Ab. (1833) II. vii. 145 She 
courtesied her acquiescence. 

Hence Cu'rtsying v0/. sb. and ffi. a. 

1668 Witxins Real Char. 327 Curcheeing, Genuflexion. 
1714 MANDEVILLE “ad. Bees (1725) 1. 38 The first rude essays 
of curt’sying. 1870 Deély News 16 Apr., Curtseying maidens 
and obsequrous hinds, anxious to do honour to the man. 

Curtus, -uus, -yse, obs. forms of CouRTEOUS. 


|| Curucui (kitervk zi). Ovnzth. Also courou- 
cou, couroucoui. [The native name, of echoic 
origin, in Brazil and Guiana: in mod.F. cozerozcozt.] 
A bird (Zrogon curucu?) found in Brazil and other 
parts of South America. 

1678 Ray HWilloughby's Ornith. 140 The Brazilian Curucut 
of Marggrave. It is a very elegant and beautiful bird. 
1781 Latnam //ist. Birds 1. 545 Couroucou. 1785 W. F. 
Martyn Dict. Nat. Hist., Curucui, a bird of the wood- 
pecker kind, found in Brazil. 1815 J. F. STRPHENS Zood. ix. 4. 
1885 Lavy Brassey The Trades 118 The specimens included 
.-parrots, paroquets, couroucoui, pigeons. : 

Curule (kite), a. [ad. L. curil-is, cur- 
ritlis, supposed to be f. cavru-s chariot. F. czerze/e.] 

Ll. Rom. Antiq. Curule chair: a chair or seat 
inlaid with ivory and shaped like a camp-stool 
with curved legs, used by the highest magistrates 
of Rome. 

1695 Lp. Preston Boeth. 11. 54 When thou sawest them in 
the Court placed in their Curule Seats. 1781 Gisson Decl. 
& F. I]. xxxvi. 349 The curule chair was successively filled 
by eleven of the most illustrious senators. 1877 GeixiE 
Christ \xii. 758 The ivory curule chair of the procurator. 

2. Privileged to sit ina curule chair; as curede 
magistrate, curule ALDILE (q.Vv.). 

1600 Ho1.Lanp Lizy x. xxxiii. 376 In the time of his curule 
Aedileship. 1838 Arno.tp //ist. Rome 1. xvi. 343 Every 
curule magistracy was supposed to convey something of 
kingly and therefore of sacred dignity. 1880 MurrHeap 
Gaus 1. § 6 #ote, The curule aediles were first created at 
the same time as the urban praetor. ; 

3. transf. Pertaining to any high civic dignity 
or Office, as that of a magistrate or mayor. 

1663 Butter //iu?. 1,1, 715 We that are merely mounted 
higher Than Constables in Curule Wit. 1818 Scott H7#. 
Aidt, xii, A wealthy burgher, who might one day. -hold the 
curule cbair itself. 1882 W. B. Wreepen Soc. Law Labor 
124 The way of the good apprentice..to the. .curule seat. 

Curvable kaavib’), a. rare. [f. Curve z. 
+-ABLE: cf. L. curvadil’s.] Capable of being 
curved or bent. 

1868 Heirs Realmah vii. (1876) 137 Everything about the 
human body should be loose, flowing, soft, and curvable. 

Currval, a. //er. =next. 

Curvant, a. Mer. [ad. L. czrvant-em, pr. 
pple. of curvdre to CuRvE.] Curving. 

1830 Ronson Srit, Her. Gloss., Curval or Curvant, 
Curved or bowed. 

Curvate, az. rare—° [ad. L. cerwit-us bent, 
pa. pple. of czrvare.] =next. 1864 in WensteR. 

Curvated (kiuveitéd), a. vare. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.] Curved; of a curved form. 

1727 Baitey vol. II, Curvated, bended. 1802 Corry Alen, 
A. Berkeley 71 The vast... moorlands of Stanmore reared 
their rugged curvated summits. et 

Curvation (kdiverfan).  [ad. L. curvation-em, 
n. of action from curvare.] Curving, bending. 

1656 tr. Hobbes’ Elem. Philos. (1839) 195 The bending or 
curvation of a strait line into the circumference of a circle. 
1659 Pearson Creed (1839) 393 The inclination and curvation 


CURVATIVE. 


of our limbs. x7ax R. Brapiey Wks. Nat. 150 It swims 
about by Curvations, appearing like the figure of an S. 
1862 Morn. Star 19 June, A self-adjusting carriage wheel, 
adapted to any curvation or line of railway. 
Curvative (kiivativ), 2. Bot. rare. [f. curvial-, 


ppl. stem of caurvdre: see -1vE.] Sce quots. 

1856 Henstow Diet. Bot. Terins, Curvative..invernation 
and estivation, where the separate parts are scarcely folded 
but have the margins merely curved a little. 1866 7reas. 
Bot. 364 Curvatice, when the margins are slightly turned 
up or down, without any sensible bending inwards. 

Curvature (ki-uvititit). [ad L. carvdtira 
bending, f. curvire, curvdl- to bend: see -URE.] 

l. The action of curving or bending; the fact, 
quality, or manner of being curved; curved form; 
(with f/.) a particular instance of this. 

In Pathol. esp. of the spine, of which there are two sorts, 
augularor Pott's curvature, and lateral curvature, 

1665 Hooke A/icrogr, 236 Attributed to the Curvature of 
the visnal Ray..through so differingly Dense a Medium. 
1753 Hocartu Anal. Beauty 2 A line..of that peculiar 
curvature, 1800 Mfed. Fru. 1V. 271 Pains are not even 
perceived. .in curvatures of the back-bone. 1840 R. Liston 
Elem. Sure. (ed. 2) 11. 547 When curvature commences 
there is very generally more or less weakness of the limbs. 
1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs’ Bot. iu. iv. 706 Sudden curva- 
ture of growing shoots from a blow or concussion. //id, 707 
The permanent curvature which remains.,or the Curvature 
of Concussion, is the result of a lengthening of the convex 
and a simultaneous contraction of the concave side. 

b. Geom, The amount or rate of deviation (of 
a curve) from a straight linc, or (of a curved sur- 


face) from a plane. 

Circle of curvature: the circle which osculates a curve at 
any point, and serves to measure the curvature of the curve 
at that point. Centre of c., radius of c.: the centre and 
radius of the circle of curvature. Chord of c. (see quot. 
1875), Double curvature: that of a curve which twists so 
as not to lie in one plane, e.g. the curve of a screw. 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Curvature ofa Line, is the 
peculiar manner of its bending or Flexure, whereby it 
becomes a Curve of such peculiar Properties ., ‘he Curva- 
tures of different Circles are to one another Reciprocally as 
their Radii. 1796 Hutton A/ath. Dict., Curve of a Double 
Curvature, is such a curve as has not all ils parts in the 
same plane. 1807 — Course ath. 11, 320 The radius of 
a circle which has the same curvature with the curve at any 
given point, is the radius of curvature at that point. 1866 
Chand, Frul. xxv. 271 The axles of the locomotive are 
directed towards the centre of curvature of the railway. 
1875 Topuunter Dif. Calc. xxiv. § 320 If a straight line be 
drawn from any point of a curve in any direction, the portion 
of this straight line which is intercepted by the circle of 
curvature at the assumed point is called the chord ofcurva: 
ture, 3879 THomson & Tait Nat, Phil, 1.1. v, The direc- 
tion of motion changes from point to point, and the rate of 
this change, per unit of iength of the curve.. is called the 
curvature. 

2. concr. A curved portion of anything; a curve. 

1603 Hottanp Plutarch’s Mor. 1312 The said Sistraun 
being in the upper part round, the curvature and Adsis 
thereof comprehendeth foure things. 1686 Goan Cedest. 
Bodtes in. it. 409 [It] makes the Lofty Curvature of the 
Celestial Arch to rim. 1800 Jed. Frué. 111. 168 The second 
curvature of the duodenum was partly torn. 1881 J. Rus- 
suit //aigs 3 A magnificent curvature of the river Tweed. 

Ience Curvature v. éutr.,tocurve, bend, Cu'r- 


vatured a., having curvature, curved (are). 

@ 1810 TANNAHILL Povnis (1846) 28 Our tiny hero..Ascends 
the hair's curvatur’d side. 1812 J. J. HENry Cam. agst. 
Quebec 175 We came to the main passage, which curvatured 
down the hill. 

Curve (kiiv), a. and sé. 
ing, bent, curved, crooked.] 

A. adj. Curved. Now rare. 

1571 Dicces Pantont, 1. xiii, N iij b, Suche playne Super- 
ficies as are enuironed with curue lynes. 1665 /’/12/. Yraus. 
1. 107 The Tail is Curve. 1716 Cueyne Piilos. Princ. 
Relig. 1.95 Partly terminated with plain, and partly with 
curve surfaces, 1755 Amory Ve, (1769) 11. 156 On which 
are fastened curve pieces of wood. ¢ 1865 BrovcHam Introd. 
Dise. in Crre. Se. L. p. xi, The Earth moves round the Sun 
in the same curve line, 

B. 56. (Short for curve-line, etc.: cf. F. courhe 
=/tgne courbe.) 

l. Geom. A curved line: a locus which may be 
conceived to be traced by a moving poilt, the 
direction of whose motion continuously changes 
or deviates from a straight line. (In //igher Geo- 
metry, extended to include the straight line.) 

Algebraic curve; a curve expressed by an equation con- 
taining only algebraic functions, i.e. such as involve only 
addition, multiplication, involution, and their converses; of 
which kind are the various conic sections: opposed to 
trauscendentad (or mechanical) curve, one which can be exe 
pressed only by an equation involving bigher functions, as 
the catenary, cycloid, etc. Curve of probability? a transe 
cendental curve representing the probabilities of recurrences 
ofanevent. Curve of pursuit: the curve traced bya point 
moving with constant velocity, whose motion is directed at 
each instant towards another point which also moves with 
constant velocity (usually in a straight line). Curve of 
sines, a curve in which the abscissa is proportional to some 
quantity and the ordinate to the sine of that quantity; so 
also curve z, cosines, tangents, etc. See also ANACLASTIC, 

tenary, Caustic, Cusic, Expoxentiat, etc. etc. 

1696 Wuiston 7%. Earth 1. 22 All Bodies..which revolve 
in Curves. .are attracted. .continually towards that Point or 
Center. 1706 H. Ditton Fluxions 221 That Curve to which 
this Property agrees, must be the Curve of swiftest Descent, 
31751 Ciampers Cycl,, Radial curves, is a denoinination 
given by some authors to curves of the spiral kind, whose 
ordinates. .all terminate in the centre of the including circle, 
and appear like so many radii..whence the name. 1871 


ad. L. cerv-s bend- 


179 


Tait & Steere Dynamics of a Particle (ed. 3) i. § 32 
Illustrations .. are to be found in what are called Curves of 
Pursuit, These questions arose froin the consideration of 
the path taken by a dog who in following his master always 
directs his course towards him, 1875 JEvoNns sMoney (1878) 
138 The curve. .shows the course of variation of the standard 
of value. 1882 Mixciun Unipd, Ainemat, 38 What curve 
do the chalk marks make iu the rolling body? Evidently.. 
a circle.. What curve do the chalk marks make on the fixed 
plane? Evidently a right line. 

+b. A curved surfacc. Obs. 

1728 tr. Newtou's Opt. Lect. 173 Vhe Refraction of a Ray 
by a Curve is the same, as bya Plane touching the Curve in 
the Point of Refraction, 

2. A curved form, ontlinc, etc.; a curved thing 
or portion of a thing. 

1728 Pore Dunc. 1. 172 It rose, and Jabour'd to a curve 
at most. 1750 Franxxuin FExvpertinents Wks, 1887 31. 203 
‘Yake a wire bent in the form of aC, with a stick of wax 
fixed to the outside of thecurve toholdit by. 1783 P. Pott 
Chirurg, Wks. 11. 407, A smart blow, or a violent strain 
had immediately preceded the appearance of the curve [of 
the spine]. 1856 Kane strct, axpé 11. xt. 112 Etah is on 
the northeastern curve of Hartstene Bay. 

3. (Sec quot.) 

1874 Ksicur Dict. Mech., Curve, a drafisman’s instru- 
inent having one or a variety of curves of various characters 
. Some are constructed for specific purposes, such as séup- 
wright’s curves, vadii-curves, etc. 

4. Base-ball, ‘Vie course of a ball so pitched 
that it docs not pass in a straight line from the 
pitcher to the catcher, but makes a deflection in 
the air other than the ordinary one caused by the 
force of gravity’ (Cent. Déct.). 

C. Comé., as tcurve-lined a., composed of 

curved lines, curvilinear; curve-ruler (sce quot.) ; 
curve-veined a. (of lcaves), having veins diverg- 
ing from the midrib and converging towards the 
margin. 
1677 Pror O.xf-rdsh, 288 Innumerable sorts of *Curve- 
lined figures. c¢ 186s Broucnam Introd. Disc. in Circ. Sc. 1. 
p. vi, There are cusve-dined figures as well as straight. 
ei T. Baker Land $ ug. Surv. 159 Railway “Curve- 
rulers are a series of arcs of circles of various radil.. used 
for projecting railway curves on parliamentary Maps. -:866 
Treas. Bot, 364 Curviuerved, *Cnrve-veined, the same as 
1870 DENTLEV Lolany 147. 

Curve (kav), v. [ad. L. curva-re to crook, 
f. curv-us crooked, Curve a. Cf. F. courber.J 

l. fraus. To bend soas to forma curve; to causc 
to take a curved form; to inflect. 

1669 Hover Elem. Speech (L.\, The tongue is drawn back 
and curved. 1791 Cowrer //iad iv. 145 When the horn was 
curved to a wide arch. 1855 Texxvson Mand 1. xiii, 
Curving a contunielious lip. 

2. intr. To have or assume a curved form. 

1594 [see Curvine v5/. sé.], 1748 Ricnarpson Clarissa 
Wks. 1883 V1.141 He [Boreas] pufied away niost vehemently; 
and often made the poor fellow curve and stagger. 1855 
Tennyson The Brook 182 And out again | curve and flow 
‘Tojoin the brimming river. 1875 Darwin /nsectiv. Pl. ii. 37 
‘The tentacles curve inwards. 

Curved (kaivd, -éd), pp/. a. [f. Curve z.] 
Bent or formed into a curve; bending ; deviating 
from the straight (or plane) form continuously, 
z.¢, without angles. (It has partly taken the place 
of CURVE a.) 

1710 J. Crarke Rokault’s Nat. Phil, (1729) 1. 83 The 
Motion will be made in a Line differently curved. 1797 

tewick Brit, Birds (1847) 1. 111 Vhe claws are curved and 
short. 1818 Snetvtey Lives /eugaucau Jills, From the 
curved horizon’s bound. 1869 TyNpatt .Votes on Light $79 
Reflexion from Curved Surfaces. 

Hence Curvedly adv., in a curved manner; 
Curvedness, state of being curved. (rare.) 

1676 Wiseman Sure. vu. 1.(R.), A curvedness, which may 
he reduced to a fracture. 1805 Luccocx Nat. IWool 152 
That the wool..possess..such a degree of curvedness, 1880 
Watson in Frul. Linn. Sec. XV. No. 82. 109 Lines.. 
curvedly radiating. 

Curveless (ki-uvlts), a. [ff CunvE sd. + -LEss.] 
Without a curve. 

1885 B. Harte Jfaruya i, Her straight, curveless mouth. 
1890 /llust. Lowd. News 11 Oct. 466/2 The curveless, corner- 
less, inevitable ‘ thoroughfare ‘ lengthening out before him. 

Curvet (ko ivét, kéive't), sé. Forms: a. 6 
euruetto, 7 eorvetto, coruetti, eurvetty; 6. 6 
pl. cooruez, 7 coruet, corvet, corveit, 7-9 eur- 
vett, 7-curvet. [ad. It. coract/a, dim. of corzo, 
cova, now curvo bent, arched:—L. curvus. Cf. 
Sp. corveta, F.courbette. Originally stressed on the 
final, but now very generally on the first syllable : 
so altered by Todd 1818 from Johnson’s curve't.J 

In the mandge: A leap of a horse in which the 
fore-legs are raised together and cqually advanced, 
and the hind-legs raised with a spring before the 
fore-legs reach the ground. (Often used more or 
less vaguely of any leaping or frisking motion ; cf. 
CARACOL.) 

1575 Lanxenam Let. (1871) 25 To see .. the cooragioous 
attempts. .the daungeroous cooruez, the feers encoounterz. 
1589 Pasguills Counter-c. 3 O how my Palfrey fetcht me 
uppe the Curuetto. 1601 Suaks. Ad/s Wedd 1, ii. 299 The 
bound and high curvet Of Marses fierce steed. 1614 Mark- 
HAM Cheap Hus. 1. 11.(1668) 27 When your horse can bound 
perfectly, then you shall teach him the Corvet. 1951 Joun- 
son Rambler No. 163 ? 7 As a sportsman delights the 
squires .. with the curvets of his horse, 1852 KINGSLEY 


Convergentinervose. 


CURVILINEAR. 


«ludromeda 300 AS,.somecolt,.at last, in pride of obedience 
Answers the heel with a curvet, 

Sig, 1645 Mitton Colast. Wks. (1851) 353 Hee must needs 
first shew us a curvett of his madues, 

Curvet (/koivet, kzivét), v. Also 6 coruet, 
7 corvet, -bet, curuette, -ete, -eat. Inflected 
eurve'tted, -ing, and curveted, -ing. [ad. It. 
corvettare ‘to corvet or praunce’, f. corzviia CURVET 
sb. Originally always stressed on the final, but 
now very generally (though less su than the sb.) 
on the first syllable. ‘Todd has cu rvet for the sb., 
curvet for the vb.; Webster 1828, Smart 1836, 
have cau‘rvet for vb. as well as sb.] 

1. tntr. Of a horse: ‘To execute a curvet, leap in 
acurvet. Said also of the horseman. 

1592 Suans. bien. 4 Ad. 279 Anon he rears upright, cor- 
vets and leaps, 1682 Suanwir. Medal 4 ‘Vhe sprightly 
Horse a have seen, l’raunce, and curvel, with pleasure to 
the sight. 1695 Motteux Sf. Ulon's Morocco & Fle took 
a fancy..to Curvet in his Gardens ona fiery llorse. 1768-74 
Tecker Lt. Nat, (1852) 11. 445 We may let him sometimes 
prance and caper aud curvet, 1805 Scott Last Muinstr. iw. 
ani, Forced him, with chastened fire, to prance, And, high 
curvelling, slow advance. a 1839 Prary /’oenrs 11864) TH. 
423 Looking for her as he curvets by. 1866 R. M. Bancan- 
TYNE. Sdsiftroygr Words vi. (1881) 60 (Vhe) fresh and metile- 
some steeds curveted and pranced. 

b. trans. To cause to curvet. 

1633 \Wottos in A’ediy. Wotton. (1672) 419 Sir R, Drury .. 
corbeteth his Horse before the Kings window. 

2. transf. To leap about, frisk: also fig. 

1600 Suaus. A. V. /.. 111. ii, 258 Cry holla to the tongue, 
I! prethee: it curueties vnseasonably. 1649 G. Dasire 
Trinarch. Ilen. V, xiv, As were the yeare Heat in a Plott, 
and Dayes were Curvetting [rime king). 1860 J. P. 
Kesnepy Szvadlow B. iii. 40 Ainischievous imp, who curvets 
about the house. 

Cu'rveter. vonce-wid. 
A curvetting horse. 

1841 C, Lever C. O'Malley xxxiii. 176 The management 
of your arching necked curveter. " 

Curveting (k/uivétin), curvetting (kz- 
vetin), v/. sé. [-1NG1.] The action of the verb 
CunveET, q.v. 

1784 tr. Meckford's Vathck (1868) 55 The unwieldy cur- 
vetting of these poor beasts. 1801 Srrutr Sports 4 Last. 
in. v. 203 Imitating the curvetings and niotions of a horse. 
1840 Barnam /ugol. Leg., Witches’ Frolic, Such lofty cur- 
vetting And grand pirouetting, 

Cu'rveting, curve'tting, ///. 4. [-1nc2.] 
That curvets; sec the verb, 

1599 Marston Sco. Vidlanie ut. xi. 228 His very intellect 
Is naught but a curuetting Sommerset. 1750 Wrotry I I-ks, 
(1872) 11.285 A fine curvetting horse, 1848 Macaucay //ist. 
Eng. 11. 490 Rushed through the drawn swords and cur- 
vetting horses. 1878 M. A. Brown .Vadeschda 25 On lis 
curveting charger’s back. 

Curvi- (keuvi-), combining form of L. curz-us 
curved ; chiefly in adjectives used in Nal. 7/ist. 
fof many of which analogous forms arc used in 
modern French), as Curvicau-date [1.. cada tail ; 
in mod.F. curvicaude), having a curved tail. 
Curvico'state [L. cosfa rib], ‘marked with small 
bent ribs’ (Webster 1864). Curvide-ntate [L. 
dent-em tooth), having curvcd teeth. Curvifoliate 
[L. foltum leaf], ‘ having leaves bent back’ (Web- 
ster), Curviform [sec -ForM], of a curved shape. 
Curvine'rvate, Curvine rved, =curve-veisned sce 
Curve a.and sd. C). Curviro'stral [L. rostrum 
beak], having a curved beak. Curvise rial, form- 
ing a series disposed in a curve (of leaves ona stem . 

1880 Gray Struct. Bet. iii. § 4. 92 Curvinerved, when 
nerves curve in their course, as in the leaves of Funkia. 
1870 Bestiry Sot, 140 No leaf can be placed precisely in 
a straight line over any preceding leaf, but disposed in an 
infinite curve, and hence called curviserial. 

+Curvify, v. Obs. [I L. curv-us curved + 
-FY.) a. intr. To become curved or crooked. 
b. trans. To make curved, bend; to curl (hair). 

1599 A. MM. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 1141/1 When any 
mans Nacke beginneth to curvifye or wax crouckede, 1623 
Cockeraw nu, To make Crooked, curnefie. 

Curvilinead. [f Curvi. + /inca line + -an. 

1826 J. Atorrson in 7raus, Soc, Arts NLIV. 151 A 
mathematical instrument of my invention called a curvi- 
linead, wherewith to describe regular curve lines. 1842 in 
G. FRraxcis Dict. Arts. ’ 

Curvilineal koivilin/al’, 2. [f. Convi- +L. 
linectis \ineal.] > next. I}cnce Curvilinealness. 

1656 Hlospes Sex Lessons Wks. 1845 VII. 259 Curvilineal 
angles. 1746 Mactavrin Veweton's Philos, Disc. 1. ii 
(R.), The curvilineal motion of the moon in her orbit, 1768 
Laxpen in PAgt, Trans, LY III. 174 The computation of 
curvilineal areas, 1831 Brewster Wat. Magic vi. (1833) 133 
Describing a kind of curvilineal path, 

1727 Bury vol. 11, Curtilineaiuess, the Consisting of 
crooked Lines. ‘ 

Curvilinear kfivilinvAn, a. (54) [f. Curvi- 
+ L. dinea line, Jinedr-rs linear.) Consisting of, 
or contained by, a curved line or lines; having the 
form of a curved line. (Opposed to recfi/tnear, 
and in Gothic Archit. to perpendicular, as applied 
to window-traccry.) 

1710 Berwecey /'rinc. [/1au A uvl. Introd. $10 Neither 
swift nor slow, curvilinear nor rectilinear. 21746 Mactaurin 
Newter's Philes, Pisce. wm. ni. (RO, All the curvilinear 
motions in the solar system, 12843 Rusxin Mod, Saint. 


[f. Cenrver v. +-ER 1,] 


CURVING. 


{, u. 11. iii. $6 The minor contours. .are.. beautifully curvi- 
linear. 1865 ‘l'ytor Larly Hist. Mankind viii, 195 Scrapers 
with curvilinear edges. 

Hence Curvilinea‘rity ; Curvilinearly adv. 

1847 Craic, Czroilinearity, the state of being curvilinear. 
1824 Panber Imag. Conv.(1846) 1. 183 Rectilinearly, curvi- 
linearly, and perpendicularly. 1872 Conen Dis. Lhroat 51 
Another fold..stretching curvilinearly backwards. 

So +Curvilineary, + Curvilineous [cf. F. 
curviligne, + courbcligne] adjs. = CURVILINEAR. 

1706 Puittips (ed. Kersey), Carvilineal or Curvilineary 
(in Geom.), crooked-lined. 172r in Bartey. 1692 Ray 
Dissol. Word 115 Curvilineous concretions of Salts. 

Curving (kduvin), v/. sd. [-1ne1.] The 
action of the verb CURVE ; bending, flexure, curva- 
ture. Also fig. 

1594 Norven Sfcc. Brit, Essex 11 The Roding .. after 
manifolde curuings, it maketh way vnder Wodforde bridge. 
1748 RicHarpson Clarissa Wks, 1883 V. 335 Curvings from 
the plain simple truth, 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. gos The 
curving of the [antheridium] .. indicates that fertilisation 
does not usually take place between the contiguous organs. 

Curving, #//. 2. [-1nc2.] That curves. 

176z Fatconer Shifty. ut. (x88) 106 Watch the curving 
prow. 31878 Macrear Celfs iii. (1879) 31 The curving shores 
of Provence and Narbonne, 

Curvital (ka@uvital, a Geom. [a. mod.F. 
curvital, {, curvité curvity + -AL,] Of or pertain- 
ing to curvity or curvature. Curvital furction, 
a function expressing the length of the perpendi- 
cular from a fixed point of « curve upon the normal 
at a variable point, in terms of the length of the 


are from the fixed to the variable point. 

1886 Carr Syuafsis Alath. Index C 60. J 

+Cuwrvity. Ods. [ad. L. curvitas (or a. F. 
curvit’, Oresme 14th c.., f. curves curved, crooked. ] 

1. Curved or bent quality or state; curvature ; 
a curved portion of anything, a curve. 

1547 Booror Brev. Health cviii. 41 A backe the which may 
have many infirmities, as debylytie, and wekenes, curvytie 
and gybbositie. 1656 Hospes Szx Lessous Wks. 1845 VII. 
253 The rectitude or curvity of the lines. 1705 Phil. Trans. 
XXYV. 2042 The divers flexures and curvities of the Serpent. 
1715 Macuin in Rigaud Corr. Scé. Aen (1841) 1. 269 [I] have 
added a rule for finding thecurvity. 1831 Brewster Vewsor 
(1855) I. iti. 42 According to their nore or less curvity, 

2, fig. Moral obliquity, crookedness of conduct. 

1616 Brent tr. Sarfz's Conuc. Trent (1676) 166 The whole 
nature of man .. remained crooked; not by the curvity of 
Adam, but by hisown. 1675 Baxter Cath. Theol. 1.111. 82 
‘That there is as much positivity of Relation in disobedience 
as in obedience, in curvity as in rectitude. 1678 Gate 
Crt. Gentiles (11. 136 That God be the motor. .of the action 
.. but not of the obliquitie or curvitie in acting. 

Cuwrvograph. [f. Curve (or L. curvus) + 
-GRAPH.] An instrument for describing curves. 

1817 W. Warcup in Trans. Soc. Arts XXXV. 109 An 
instrument of my invention for describing curve lines, which 
I purpose calling the curvograph. 1874 Knicut Dict. Mech., 
Curvograph, an instrument for drawing a curve without 
reference to the center, 

Curvous (ko-1vas), a. rare. [f. Curve sd.+ 
-ous, on L. type *czrvds-zs.] Curved; crooked. 

1674 Birouxt Glossogr. (ed. 41, Curvous, crooked, bowed, 
uneven. ¢ 1825 Bepnors Poems, Apotheosis 99 Around the 
curvous atmosphere Of my own real existence I revolve. 

Curwhi'bble. ?aza/. [app. counected with 
whybtbble given by Forby as ‘a whimsey, idle fancy, 
sitly scruplc, etc.” With the first syllable cf. Cur- 
FUFFLE, and carzwétchet, CARRIWITCHET.] 2A 
whimsical or nonsensical contrivance; also affrtb. 

1842 S. Lover //andy Andyx. 99 Don’t the English catch 
their fish..with a long rough stick, and a little curwhibble 
of a hone attheend of it? 1887 H. Knottys Sk. Life Fapan 
114 Workmen. .laboriously cutting, with little, clumsy, cur- 
wibble hooks, the crop, handful by handful. 

Curwillet. a/. [From the cry ot the bird.] 
A local name for the Sanderling (Calidrisarenaria), 
a bird of the snipe family. 

1674 Ray Coll, Words go The Sanderling or Curwillet, so 
called about Pensans. 1678 Ray Willughby's Ornith. 303. 
1804 Bewick Brit, Birds 11.1 Sanderling, Towillee, or Cur- 
willet. 1885 Swainson Srit, Birds 195 Curwwillet, Corn- 
wall, a name given to the Sanderling from its cry. 

+Cwry!. Ols. Also 4 kewery. [a. OF. 
keuerte, queucrie, queurte (14th c.), cookery, 
kitchen, f. Aez, geecw, cocte:—L,. cogutus, cocus cook: 
sce -ERY.] a. Cookery. (Also thc ‘concoction’ of 
substances in alchemy.) b. Cooked food; a dish. 

1387 Trevis //7edez (Rolls) 1. 405 ‘Whey conne cte and be 
mury Wip oute grete kewery. (Caxton cury, Wigden coguo- 
rum artificial). %¢1390 (t7téel, Form of Cury. ?%a 1400 
Morte Arth, 1063 Here es cury un-clene, carle, be my 
trowthe. ¢ 1460 J. Russert, LA. Nurture 506 Cookes with 
beire newe conceytes.. Many new curies .. pey are contryv- 
ynge & Fyndynge. 1513 Doucras -Exvis vit. Prol. 95 

Vhrow cury of the quentassens. 

Cury 2. rare. = 1. curta. 

1885 [See Curtate). 

Curyal, -ose, obs. forms of Curtat, Curious. 

Curyd, Curys, obs. forms of cused, cures. 

Cus, obs. form of Kiss. 

Cusche, Cuschet, obs. ff. Cuissr, CusHat. 

Cuschoun, obs. form of Cusmiox, 

Cusco-bark. Also Cuzco-. A kind of cin- 
chona bark, obtained from Cuzco in Lower Peru. 
Atso catied Cusco-china. 
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Hence Cusco-cinchonine, Cu'sconine, Cus- 
co‘nidine, alkaloids obtained from Cusco-bark. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. 3rd Suppl. I. 495-7. 

|| Cuscus1 (ku'skus), Also 7 cuskus. [The 
same word as Couscous, the dish so called being 
originally made of this grain. In F. cozscoz, in 
18th c. czzcuz, cowsse-couche, couche-couche.| The 
grain of the African Millet, H/oéczs spicatus Linn., 
Penicillaria spicata WWilld., a cereal indigenous to 
Africa, where it has constituted from the earliest 
times an important article of food. 

1625 Purcuas Pilgrims 1. vit. x1. 1368 Their bread is 
made of this Coawa, which isa kind of blacke Wheate, and 
Cuscus asmall white Seed like Millet in Biskany. 1629 Carr. 
Smitu 7raz. & Adv, xii, 25 Cuskus. 1634 Sir T. HERBERT 
Trav, (1638) 23 (J/adagasear\, You shall have in exchange 
.. Barley, Rice and Cuscus, with what fruit you like. /7d. 
28 The Ile [Mohelia] inricht us with. . Buffols. .Rice, Pease, 
Cuscus, Honey. 1852 W. F. Damiete in Pharmac. Frui. 
XI. 395 It constitutes the Aowskous of the Joloffs and 
Moorish nations, the va and dishna of Tripoli. 


|| Cuscus 2 (kyskvs}. Also kuss-kuss, cuss 
cuss, kuskos, cuscuss. fad. Pers. and Urdit 
Ur n> eas khas the sweet-scented root of the 
grass in question.] The long fibrous aromatic 
root of an Indian grass, Andropogon muricatuts, 
used for making fans, screens, ornamental baskets, 
etc. «Hence cescets-grass, cuscis-root. 

1810 T. Wirtiamson Z. /udia Vade M. 1. 235 (Y.) The 
Kuss-Kuss..when fresh, is rather fragrant, though the scent 
is somewhat terraceous, 1862 Mrs. Speio Last Years /nd. 


72 The root of a sweet smelling grass, the cuscus. attr7b. 
1889 Blackw. Mag. Aug. 247 A large cuscus mat. 

|| Cuscus ° (ko’skvs). [mod.L. from the native 
name; see Couscous *.] A genus of marsupial 
quadrupeds found in New Guinea, 

1662 J. Davies Mandelsto's Trav. E. Ind. 165 There isin 
this Island a kind of beasts they call Czsos, that keeps con- 
stantly in trees, living on nothing but fruit. They resemble 
our Rabbets, 1880 D’Acsertis V. Guinea I. 407 On the 
branch of a tall tree we may perhaps see a cnscns slowly 
creeping along. 1889 H.H. Romitity Verandah N. Guinea 
69 The opossums and cuscus tribe taste strongly of gum 
leaves on which they feed. 

Cuscus, -cus(s)U, -CoSoo, vars. of Couscous 1. 

+ Cuser, aphetic f. AccusER. 

1589 Warner A/S, Eng. vi. xxx. (1612) 151 More honest 


than her Cuser. 

Cushat (kz fat). Chiefly Sc. and orth. dial. 
Forms: I ctiscute, -scote, -sceote, 5 cowscott, 
-schote, 6 cowschet, kowschot, 6-7 coushot, 7, 
g cowshot, 8 cowshut, 8-9 cooscot, 9 cowscot ; 
6 cuschet, 8- cushat, 9 dal. cushie, cusha. 
LOE. cziscute, -scote, -sceote (wk. fem.) has no cog- 
nates in the other Teutonic langs., and its etymo- 
logy is obscure. The element scoée, scute is app. 
a deriv. of scéotan (weak grade scut-, scof-) to shoot, 


,and may mean ‘shooter, darter’: cf sceofan in 


ZElfric’s Colloguy, glossed frectos ‘trouts’, app. in 
reference to their rapid darting motion; also cf. 
OHG. scozza str. f., shoot (of a plant). For the 
first part, ce/ cow offers no likely sense, and Prof. 
Skeat suggests that we may here have an echo of 
the bird’s call = modern coo: this is doubtful. 
Others have taken the first part as OE. cefsc chaste, 
modest, pure; but the rest of the word then remains 
unexplained.] The wood-pigeon or ring-dove. 

a700 Efpinal Gloss. 829 Palumbes, cuscutan [Zrfurt cus- 
cotae, Corfus cuscote]. c 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 260/7 
Pudumba, cusceote. 10.. (bid, 286/2 Paluniba, cuscote, zed 
wuduculfre. 14.. /bét, 702/34 Paluiubus, cowscott. 1483 
Cath, Angl. 79 Cowschote, palumbus. 1513 Dovcras 
nets xu. Prol. 237 The cowschet [v.7. kowschot] crowdis 
and pirkisontherys. 1653 Urqunart Nabelais 1. xxxvii, 
Some dozens of queests, coushots, ringdoves and wood- 
culvers, 1788 Marsuatt Jorksh. Gloss., Cooscot, a wood- 
pigeon. 178: J. Hutton Your fo Caves Gloss., Cowshut, 
a wild pigeon. 1792 Burns Bess § Spinuing-wheel iii, On 
lofty aiks the cushats wail, 1813 Scott Rokeby m. x, He 
heard the Cushat’s murmur hoarse. 1866 Cork. Alag. Aug. 
224 The building cushats cooed and cooed. 

b. So cushat-dove (Sc. cusha-dow, cushie-doo). 

1805 Scott Last Miustr. 1. xxxiv, Fair Margaret, through 
the hazel grove, Flew like the startled cushat-dove. 1886 
Swwey Wistura Curios 103 The Cusnie doo That croodles 
late at e’en. 


Cushes, -ies: see CvISse, 

Cushew-bird. Also cashew bird. [So 
called from the likeness of the blue knot on its 
forehead to the cashew-nzt.] A West Indian 
name of the Galeated Curassow (Paucxis galeata.. 

1758 G. Powarvs Gleanings Nat. [Tist. 11. [xxv. 182 The 
Cushew-Bird takes its name from the knob over its bill, 
which in shape inucl resembles an American nut called 
Cushew. 18g2 Tu. Ross tr. //snboldt’s Trav. MM. xviii. 172 
‘The curassaos and cashew-birds. 

Cushie, cushie-doo: see Cusnat. 

Cushinet, obs. form of CusH1oneT, 

Cushion (ku Jon), sd. Forms: a. 4 cuyschun, 
cu3shen, 4-6 cuyssh-, cuissh-, -in, -en, -un, 
-yn, etc.; 4-7 quishin, qui-, quy-, qwi-, qwy-, 

quyi-, -ss-, -ssh-, -ssch-, -sch-, -sh-, (szh-), 
“in, -yn, -en, -ene, -an, -on, -un, -ion, -yon, 
-ing, -ynge, ctc.; 6 quesion, 8 quishing ; 4-5 


CUSHION. 


whyss-, whyssh-, whish-, wyssh-, -in, -yne, 
-ene, etc., etc. 8. 4-6 cusshyn, -on, -en, -ion, 
-eyn, -On; 5 cusch-, cosch-, cossh-, kussh-, 
kossch-, cos-, -yn(e, -en, -oun, -one, -yon, 
-ing, cowssing, etc.; 6-7 cush-en, -in, -yn, 
-ian,-eon, -ing, etc., (6 cussin, cochen, kushen ; 
7 cuoshen, coussin, -ion) ; 6- cushion. (Nearly 
70 forms occur.) 

(Of this word ME, had two types, a. czisshin, 
guishin (north. whishiz), a. OF. cotssin, later 
coessin, cutsstn (13-15th c. in Littré); and B. 
cusshyn, cushin, a. F. coussin (14th c.)—earlier 
cuss7n (12th c. in Hatzf.); in both languages the 
latter type is the surviving one. OF. co¢sstz was 
= Fr. cotsstn, Cat. cotxt, Sp. coxin, cojin, It. 
coscino, cuscino:~L., type coxinum, f. coxa hip, 
thigh: cf. L. cubzfal elbow-cushion, f. cudztzes 
elbow. (See P. Meyer in Romanza 1892, 87). 

The history of the form cozsséx, with which cushion goes, 
is more obscure. Hatzfeld suggests that it is an altered 
variant of co/ss’z, influenced by OF. cowée quilt :—L. cuéctta 
quilt, cushion. T. A. Jenkins in Afod. Lang. Notes, May 
1893, argues for its being :—late L. *caultzcinnin, for *culet- 
dinuin,a conjectured deriv. of czdcifa; in which case co/sstz 
and coussin would be distinct words without etymological 
connexion: this their history makes improbable.] 

1. A case of cloth, silk, etc. stuffed with sume 
soft elastic material, used to give support or ease 
to the body in sitting, reclining, or kneeling. 

a. 61340 Gaw. & Gr. Kt. 877 Whyssynes vpon quelde- 
poyntes, pa{t] koynt wer bobe. [1361 H/7// of Edw. Blk. 
Lrince in Nichols Royalt Wilts (1780) 74 Curtyns, quissyns, 
traversyn.} ¢1374 Cuaucer 7'roydus 1. 1229 And doun she 
sette here by hym .. vp-on a quysshon [v.”. cuisshyn] gold 
y-bete. 1388 Wycrir 1 Saw. v. 9 Seetis of skynnes, ethir 
cuyschuns. axzg00 /suzzbras 579 Bryng a chayere and 
aqwyschene. 1418 £. £. Writs (1882)36 Vj reofquisshens 
of worsted. 1530 Patscr. 2t1/2 Cuysshen, coessy. 1547 
in Strype ect, Alem. Ii. App. A. 293 Ther was a carpet 
and quission laid..for the chief mourner. 1601 Horrann 
Pliny xix. iv, Beautified with green quishins. 1615 CrooKEe 
Body of Maz 74 \t serueth vs instead of a quishion. 

8. 1382 Wycur Ezek. xiii, 18 Woo to hem that sewen to- 
gider cusshens [1388 cuschens] vndir eche cubit of hoond. 
c1440 Prouwp. Parv. 94 Coschyne, sedile. lbid. 111 
Cuschone [1499 Pynson cusshyn], czscina. 1470-85 Ma- 
Lory Arthur xix. xi, And there was layd a cusshyn 
of gold that he shold knele vpon. c¢1530 Lo. BERNers 
Arth. Lyt. Bryt, (1814) 151 They set them downe on 
cosshyns of sylke. 1577-87 HotinsHeo Chroz. I11. 800/1 
With cushins of fine gold. 1601 SHaxs. Fad. C. tv. iil. 243 
Ile haue them sleepe on Cushions in my Tent. 1678 R. 
L’Esrrance Sexeca’s Mor. (1702) 52 A Soldier lent you his 
Cloak fora Cushing. a 1732 Gay Alad Dog (R.), A prude, 
at morn and evening prayer, Had worn her velvet cushion 
bare. 1883 G. LroYp £64 & Flow Ii. 103 A space on the 
tiny lawn where rugs and cushions were spread out. 

b. That set on the book-board of a pulpit, etc., 
to support the bible or other book; cf. czshzon- 
cuffer, -thumper in 11. 

1615 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 69 One clothe and one quission 
of black vellure for the pulpert. 1709 Srecre & Swirt 
Tattler No. 70? 4 Neither is banging a Cushion, Oratory. 
1719 Swirt Yo lug. Clergyman, You will observe some 
clergymen with their heads held down .. within an inch of 
the cushion. 1872 E, Peacock A/abel Heron I. ix. 151 To 
mend a rent in the cushion of the reading-desk. 

c. The seat of a judge or ruler. Cf. WooLsack. 

1659 B. Harris Parsval’s ron Age 82 Maurice .. having 
changed the Magistrates in many Towns .. the Arminians 
were fain to leave the cushion against their wills. @ 1734 
Nortu Lives (1826) 1. 130 The Court of Common Pleas had 
been outwitted by the Kings Bench, till his Lordship came 
upon the cushion. 1844 H. H. Wirson Brit. Judia XI. 415 
Bhawani Sing..waz placed upon his cushion of sovereignty 
by the assistant 10 the Political Agent in Malwa. 

d. fig.; also as an emblem of ease and luxury. 

1589 Pappe w. //atchet Biv, The diuell take al, if truth 
find not as many soft cushions to leane on, as trecherie. 
1607 SHaks, Cor. iv. vii. 43 Not moouing From th’ Caske to 
th’ Cushion. 1652 A. Koss //ist. Horld Pref. 1 Idlenesse 
..the Devils Cushion, as the Fathers call it. 1785 Cowrer 
Ws. (1837) XV. 174 At last [l] have placed myself much at 
my ease upon the cushion of this one resolution. 1833 
CartyLe A/isc. (1872) V. 89 Cullies, the easy cushion on 
which Knaves and Knavesses repose. — : 

2. transf. a. Applied to anything resembling or 


acting as a cushion. 

1813 Scotr 7réermain 1. viti, The silver-moss and lichen 
twined..A cushion fit for age. 1860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sca 
i. 19 Protected from .. the violence of its waves by cushions 
of still water. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 220 A circular leaf- 
bearing cushion. 

+b. A swelling simulating pregnancy: some- 
times called Queen Alary’s cushion, after Mary 
Tudor, (Perhaps sometimes an actual cushion or 
pad.) Obs. ; 

1597 Suaks. 2 //en. /V, vy. iv. 16 But I would the Fruite 
of her Wombe might miscarry. Oficer. If it do, you shall 
haue a dozen of Cushions againe, you have but eleuen now. 
1649 Mitton Z¢¢hon. iii. (1851) 356 And thus his pregnant 
motives are at last prov’d nothing but a Tympany, or 
a Queen Maries Cushion. 1689 Let. fr. the Pope in //art. 
Misc. (Math.) 1. 370 1D.) That a King .. should praise (or 
rather mock) God for a child, whilst his Queen had only 
conceived a pillow, and was brought to bed of a cushion... 
‘This was the old contrivance of another Mary-Queen, 1694 
S. Jounson Notes ast. Let. Bp. Buruet :. 37 His Wife 
went fourty Weeks with a Cushion. . or 

3. In various specific and technical applica- 


tions: as, the ‘ pillow’ used in making bone-lace; 


CUSHION. 


a receptacle for pins, a Pin-cusnton ; tan ink-pad 
for inking a seal, die, cte. (04s.); a flat leathern 
bag filled with pounce, used by engravers to stp- 
port the plate; the elastic leathern pad on which 
gold-leaf is spread and ent with the palette-knife; 
the rubber of an electrical machine. 

1574 Hetiowes Guenara’s Fam. £p. (1577) 316 To see her 
..take her cushin for bone lace, or her rocke to spinne. 
1607 Suaks, Cor. uu. 1.98 Your Beards deserue not so honour- 
able a graue, as to stuffe a Botchers Cushion, 1735 Dict. 
Polygraph. s.v. Engraving, Vhe Graving cushion is a 
roundish, but flattish leather bag filled with sand to lay the 
plate upon, on which it may turn’d easily any way at 
pleasure. 1768-74 Tucker L/. .Va/, (1852) 1. 93 Like those 
cushions your gossips stick with pins in hearts, lozenges, and 
Various forms, against a lying-in. 1776 7rial of Nundo- 
comar 43/2 He dipt his seal on the cushion and sealed the 
bond. 1832 Wat. Philos, Flectric. ii. § 57. 15 (Useful 
Knowl. Soc.) The earlier electricians contented themsclves 
with using the hand as a rubber, till a cushion was intro- 
duced for that purpose by Professor Winkler. 1837 Winr- 
tock Bk. Tradvs (1842) 117 (Carver & Gilder), With one 
hand he holds the cushion, which is merely a flat board 
covered with soft leather. /ééd. 214 (Engraver), The sand- 
bag, or cushion..is used for laying the copper plate upon. 
1866 Joyce's Sct. Dial. 492 (Electrical AMlachine) ‘Yhe 
cushion or rubber is fixed on a glass pillar. 

b. A pad worn by women under the hair; a pad 
or bustle worn beneath the skirt of a woman’s dress. 

31774 Westn AJag. 11, 424 We are sorry to find the Ladies 
returning. .to the long-exploded mode of dressing their hair 
with the borrowed aid of the Cushion, 1806 Lapy DouGLas 
in Examiner 15 March 1813, 173/1 She wore a cushion 
behind. 1860 Fairuott Costume (ed. 2) 476 The hair was 
sirenged over acushion formed of wool, and covered with 
silk 

c. The elastic rim or lining of the inner side of 
a billiard-table, from which the balls rebound. 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Jmpr. 193 The Adversary is 
obliged to play Bricole from the opposite Cushion. 1853 
C. Beve Verdant Green xii, A game of billiards on a wooden 
table that had nocushions. 1856 Crawcry Billiards (1859) 
5 he cushions are now almost universally made of Vul- 
canised India-rubber, though.. old players say that the 
stroke is more certain from the old stuffed list cushions. 

d. Afvech, A body of steam (or air) left in the 
cylinder of a steam-engine (or air-engine) to act as 
an clastic buffer to the piston. 

1848 Pract. Alech. Frni. 1.78 A cushion of steam is in- 
terposed to partially sustain the force of the blow [ina steam 
hammer). 1891 Raxkine Sleam Engine 364 The volume 
of the cushion air when it is under the greatest pressure (in 
an air engine]. 

4. Ina horse, pig, ete.: a. The fleshy part of the 
buttock. b. The fibro-fatty frog in the interior of 
a horse’s hoof; also the coronet or fibrous pad 
extending round the upper part of the foot, im- 
inediately above, and united to the hoof. 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4777/4 Both of them omy cut 
with I. G. on the Cushion. 1712 /6z¢. No. 4858/4 A black 
Spot on each Quishing, 1722 /did. No. 6070/9. 1892 W. 
Fream Elem, Agric. xix. (ed. 4) 344 Outside these struc- 
tures are two fibro-cartilages, one on each side, united 
behind and below by the plantar cushion..The coronary 
cushion. J/od. A cut of bacon off the cushion. 

5. a. Lut. The little pad or cushion-like process 
of an insect’s foot ; a pulvillus. b. Sof. The en- 
largement at, or just below, the point of attachment 
of some leaves; a pulvinus; also a dense mass of 
foliage such as is formed by some saxifrages and 
stonecrops. 

1828 Srark Zlem. Nat, Hist, I. 285 A distinct cushion ; 
antennz of nine joints. 1870 Hooker Stud. /lora 137 
Sedum acre. .Tufts or cushions 3-10 in. diam. 

6. Arch, =Covussinet, q.v. 

185z Brees Gloss. Pract. Archit. 133 Cushion, or Cons- 
eae a stone lying on the top of a pier supporting an 
arch. 

+ 7. A drinking-vessel. Obs. 

1594 Taming of Shrew u, Why, Tapster, I say, Fils 
a fresh cushen heere! ¢1618 Fietciurr Q. Corinth u. iv, 
Quissions ye Knaves] (Enter drawers with Quissions). 

8. (Our) Lady's Cushion, a name for several 
plants, esp. Armeria maritima. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1v. 1. 509 Some call it (Thrift} in Eng- 
lishe our Ladies quishion. 

9. Cycling. Short for eushion-tire. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 1/1 Twenty-one starters, five 
using pneumatic tyres, two cushions, all the rest solids. — 

10. Phrases. +a. To miss the cushion to miss 
the mark ; to make a mistake, err. Ods. 

¢1§25 Sketton Col. Clonte 998 And whan he weneth to 
syt Yet may he mysse the quysshyon. 1535 Jove 4fol, /tn- 
dale 48 Yet hath he missed the kushen in many placis. 
1571 Hanmer Chron. /rel. (1623) 163 He was elected Arch- 
hishop of St. Davids, but at Rome he was out bid, by him 
that had more money, and missed the Cushin. 1§93 
Drayton Eclogues viii. 80 Thy Wits doe erre and misse the 
Cushion quite. 1608 Hieron Defence nu. 187 He hath 
missed the cushew and sitteth bare. 1609 Hosy Let. fo 
Mr, T. H. 45 They may misse the cushion in the anulogie 
of the place. ~ 

th. Beside (or wide of) the cushion: away 
from the main purpose or argument, beside the 
mark; erroneously or mistakenly. Oés. ; 

1576 Freminc Panopl. Epist. 13jb, Thou leanest beside 
the cushing. 1581 J. Bett //addon’s Answ. Osor. 78 He 
raungeth abroad to originall sinne altogether besides the 
cushian, 1598 R. Bernarp tr. Terence (1607) 230 Thou art 
beside the cushin (L. ervas]. 1690 W. Watkrr /diom. 
Anglo-Lat, 517 He is wide of the cushion. 41783 H. Brooke 
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Female Officer \, xiii, The man did not speak much beside 
the cushion of common sense, 

+c. 7o set or pul beside (or besides) the cushion: 
to turn (any one) out of his place or position; to 
depose, set aside; to deprive or disappoint of ar 
office or dignity. Ods. 

1562 J. HWuvwoon /’ror, & “ pigr. (1867 80, | may set you 
besyde the cushyn yit. 1587 FLeminc Coats. S/olinshel 
LIL. 1305/1 To put ennnitie betweene the king and hir; and 
to set hir besides the cushion. a@ 1624 Be. M. Smitu Sev. 
188 Sometimes putting them besides the cushion, and placing 
others in their roome. 1663 SpaLoinc 7roud. Chas. | (1792) 
1.291) Jam.) "Vhe master of Forbes’ regiment was. .discharged 
hus is he set beside the cushion. 

LL. attrib. and Comb., as cushion-canvas, -layer, 
-stufjcr; cushion - footed, -lthe, -shaped adjs.; 
cushion capital Arch. (sce quots.); + cushion- 
euffer = cushion-thumper; + cushion-lord (sec 
quot.); cushion-pink, a name for Thrift) Armervia 
maritima); cushion-rafter, an auxiliary rafter 
beneath and parallel to a principal rafter, a prin- 
cipal brace ; cushion-rest in Ai//zards {sce quot.); 
cushion-scale, a2 common scale-insect, very in- 
Jurious to orange and other trees; cushion-star, 
a fossil star-fish of the genus Gonfaster; cushion- 
stiteh, a flat embroidery stitch used to fill in 
backgrounds in old needlework, ¢sf. in Church 
embroidery; cushion-thumper, a preacher who 
indulges in violent action; cushion-tire, a bicycle 
tire made of india-rubber tubing stuffed with 
shreds of india-rubber; hence cushion-tired //. 
a.; cushion-work in Lmbroiery (sce quot.). 
Also CUSINON-CLOTH, -DANCE. 

1611 Cotcr., Gaze, "Cushion Canuas ; the thinne Canuas 
that serues women for a grourd vnto their Cushions, or 
Purse-worke, &c. 1835 WHewetr 4 rchit. Notes 55 “Cushion 
capitals. .consist of large cubical masses projecting consider- 
ably over the shaft of the column, and rounded off at the 
lower corners, 1842-76 Gwitt L£nacycl. Archit. Gloss., 
Cushion Capital, a capital used in Romanesque and early 
Media:val architecture, resembling a cushion pressed down 
by a erent [tis also a cap consisting of a cube rounded 
otf at its lower angles, largely used in the Norman period. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref Ep. l'ordage’s Mystic Div, 36 Our 
impertinently id] Pulpit-praters, or..too busily laborious 
*Cushion-Cuffers. 185 Avader 12 Aug. 175/3 A smooth 
and velvety tiger. .Supple and *cushion-footed. 1679 /77a/s 
of Green & Berry 64 Mrs. Warrier... being * Cushion-layer in 
the Chappel. 1647 H. More Song of Sond 1.11 lix, Soft 
mosse..Whose velvet hue and verdure “cushion-like did 
show. 1847-78 Hacuiwect, *Cushton-lord, a lord made by 
favour, and not for good service to the state; hence, an 
effeminate person. 1863 Prior Plant-n., *Cushion-pink, 
from its dense tufted growth. 1819 P. Nicnotson Archit. 
Dict. 652 Sometimes called principal braces, and sometimes 
*enshion rafters, 1873 Bennetr & CavenpisH Ailliards 28 
*Cushion-rests are rests, shaped to fit over the face of the 
cushion. 1886 Rep. Comm, Agric. Washington U.S. 466 
‘The Cottony *Cushion-scale is found only in California, 
Australia, South Africa and New Zealand. 1843 Forsrs in 
Proc. Berw, Nat, Club IL. 80 Orange-yellow. . with crimson- 
red, are the usual hues of the *cushion-stars, 1886 Daily 
News 14 Dec. 7/6 Billiard *cushion stuffer wanted. 1876 
Rock Text. Fabr viii. 81 Done in cross and tent stitch, or 
the ‘*cushion style’, @ 1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary i. 
vy, Thou violent *cushion-thumper, hold thy tongue, 1891 
Cyclist 25 Feb. 164 “Cushion Tyres are getting quite fashion- 
able here, 1891 IWheeling 4 Mar. 436 We rode 40 miles on 
a *cushion-tyred Cremorne. 1845 Acclestolog7st 1V. 98 The 
(gold} threads are laid upon the linen, and fastened down 
at intervals with silk. This method is called *cushion-work. 

Cushion .ku'fan), v.  [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ¢rans. ‘To furnish with a cushion or cushions. 

1820 W. Irvine Sketch-Bk., Country Church (1865) 124 The 
congregation. .sat in pews, sumptuously lined and cushioned. 

transf, 1890 Slinst. Lond, News Christm, No, 11/1 An 
eyot cushioned with luxurious grass. : 

b. To pad or protect as with cushions, Also fy. 

1836-9 Topo Cycl, Anat, Il. 158/1 (The] surfaces (of the 
scapula] are cushioned with muscles. 1863 Gro, Etior 
Komola w. xxxi, No persuasive blandness could cushion 
him against the shock. 

2. ‘l'o rest, scat, or set (a person or thing) upon 
a cushion; to support, or prop 7 with cushions. 

3735-8 Botincnroke On Parties xii, (R.), Instead of in- 
habiting palaces, and being cushioned up in thrones, 1847-8 
H. Mitrer First Jipr. iv. (1859) 150 The eye never shdes 
off the landscape, but cushions itself upon it with a sense of 
security and repose. 1860 Pusey A/in. roph. 183 Propped 
and cushioned up on both sides. ; 

3. jig. To suppress (anything) quictly ; to take 
no notice of it. 

1818 Liv, J. Micner in Husenbeth £7/ 350 The South and 
West thought it prudent to cushion it. 1835 7aits A/ay. 
II. 273 The book..has been much less talked of than it de- 
serves tobe, We trust there is no desire in certain circles 
to cushion it. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxviii, There my 
courage failed: I preferred to cushion the matter, 1887 
fall Mall G. 23 Aug. 1/1 The way in which complaints are 
cushioned in official quarters is startling, 

4. Billiards, To place or leave (a ball) close to, 
or resting against, the cushion. b, str. (In U.S.) 
To make the ball hit the cushion before cannoning 
or after contact with onc of the balls. Cent. Dict. 

5. To deaden the stroke of (the piston) by 
a cushion of steam; to form into a cushion of 
steam, 

1850 (see Cusniontnc]. 
The quantit 
sufficient to 


1891 Rankink Sfeam Engine 420 
of steam confined or “cushioned” is just 
Il the clearance at the initial pressure. 


CUSP. 


Hence Cushioning w//. sh. (spee. in Alech. : see 
quots. and ef. Custtion sé. 3d.) 

1850 /ract, Mech, Jral. UL. 104 This cushioning of the 
pistons, and the gradual restraiming of the mumentum. 
1887 J. A. Ewina in Ancyel. Bret. XX. 5 1/2 tS team- 
engine), Admission before the end of the back stroke... 
tugether with the compression of steam left in the cylinder 
when the exhaust port closes, produces the mechanical effect 
of cushioning. 


+Cushion-cloth. és. 
case or covering’ (Natcs . 
211677 Gascoicnt Ferd, Jeronimt Wks 
woul eat eyther in the Led, or in hyr cushencleth, or by 
hyr looking-glasse..a peece of money. 1611 Coicr., Desa 
bidler, a ladies cushion-cluth. 1626 Minune ion MW oxueen 
beware W, iun.i, Why is there not a cushien<cloth of drawn- 
work, ()r some fair cut-work pinn’d up in my bed-chamber? 
1705 London Ladies Pressing Kovum (N), Uhree nighi- 
gowns of the richest stuff; Four cushion-cloaths are scarce 
cnough. 

Cu‘shion-dance. A round dance, formerly 
danced at weddings, in which the women and men 
alternately knelt on a cushion to be kissed, 

1607 Ileywoon {Moman kilde Wks. 1874 11.97, L that haue 
ere now deseru’d a cushion, call for the cushion dance. 
1621 Burton Anat, Aled. u. ii. vi. iv. 1698 The Dancing 
Alaster 7 Joan Sanderson or the Cushion Dance, an old 
Round Dance. [Described in full.) 1767 W. [lanavny 
Charitics Ch. Langton 86 Vhe Cushion Dance.. seemed to 
be his greatest favourite. 1870 Brovcu Afarston Lynch 
ii. 6 There was to be a mistletoe, and the cushion-dance. 

Cushioned (kw fond), pp/. a. [f. Cusnion 5d. 
and v. +-ED.] 

1. Furnished or fitted with a cushion or cushions. 

1839 J. L. Stevens 7rav. Greece, etc. 65 1, | hada large 
cushioned seat of the diligence to myself. 1877 W. ‘Tom. 
son Voy. Challenger 1. i. 21 The top of the locker is 
cushioned, and serves for a lounge, 

b. transf. 

1861 W. F. Corzine //is!, Eng. Let, 400 Grass-cushioned 
crags. 1863 /’ossid. A a 235 Lhe cushioned, spread- 
ing feet fof the camel]. 

ec. Padded. Sce Cusuion sé. 3 b. 

1777 Cotman Epil. Sheridan's Sch, Scandal, Farewell the 
plumed head, the cushion’d téte. 1807-8 W. Irvine Sa/mag. 
(1824) 32 Our ladies.. When bishopd, and cushion’d, and 
hoop’d to the chin. 

d. Cycling, Furnished with cushion-tires. 

1891 MW hecling 11 Mar. 453 The best plan..is that... of 
making forks wide enough for either pneum:tic or cushioned 
wheels, 

2. Seated on, or propped up with cushions. 

1818 Hazuitt Ang. Joets v. (1870) 116 The in-door quiet 
and cushioned ease. 1877 Brackie Jl 'ise 0/en 274 A languid 
life And cushioned soft recumbency. 

3. Arch. Cushioned capilal = cushion cafital, 
(see Cusiion sé. 11.) 

21754 Gray Norman Archit, Wks, 1884 1. 298 The capitals 
of the piers. .have great variety in their forms ; the square, 
the octagon, the cushioned, or swelling beneath. 

4, Bot. Cushion-shaped, pulvinate. 

1832 Linpiey /trod. Bot. w. Gloss. 374 Cushioned ( pul- 
vinatus), convex and rather flattened ; seldom used, 

5. Lilttards. Placed close to the cushion, Said 
also of the player whose ball is so placerl. 

1970 J. Love Cricket 5 Or when the Pail, close cushion‘d, 
slides askew, And to the op’ning Pocket runs, a Cou, 

+Cu'shionet. O¢s. Also 6 quysshenet, 
cushnet, 7 cushinet, -onet, coshionet. [a. F. 
cousstnet (in 16-17th c. also coéssfnet’, dim. of 
cotssin, coussin cushion : see -ET.} A little eushion ; 
a pin-cushion. 

1542 HW illof Jane Fitzwilliam (Somerset [lo.,Quysshenet. 
1s92 Greene Disput. 33 1f he layd those slippes on her 
cushnet. 1611 Cotcr., “spinelier..a Pinpillow or cushinet 
to sticke pinnes on, 1 I. Morr Song of Soul 1. 1. Ixxvi, 
Closer set With sharp distinctions than a cushionet With 
pins and needles. 1721 Baitey Cushinet, a little Cushion. 

Cushionless (ku‘fonlés), 2. [f. Cusnion sé, 
+-LESS,] Without a enshion or cushions, 

3837 Hawtuorse /sefce Told 7. (1851) 1 vi. 96 Rows of 
long cushionless benches. 1866 Gro. Eviot *. //olt (1868) 
52 Elis cushion-less arm-chair. 

Cushiony (kufoni), 2 [f Cusuton sé. + -¥.] 
Resembling a cushion in shape, softness, ete. 

1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat. ILL. 908/1 The soft cushiony 
end of the nose. 1866 Fuint Princ. Met, (1880) 245 The 
emphysematous portions. .have a soft, cushiony feel. 

usin, -ing, obs. forms of Covsin. 

Cusing, aphetic form of Acevsinc. Cf. Cvser. 

1470 Ilesry Wallace vi. 400 lim selff began a sair 
cusyng to mak. 

Cusk kosk). <A local name for two different 
fishes of the cod tribe: a. In Great Lritain, the 
Torsk, Brosmius vulgaris. b. In U.S., the Burbot, 
Lota maculosa. 

1624 Cart. Syitu 17 eirrta vi. 216 Cuske or small Ling, 
Sharke, Mackarell. 1857 Winner Vent en Keack xa, 
Tough and dried As a Jean cusk from Labrador. * 
Stubbs’ Mer. Crriular 194/2 The total catch of ground 
tish, including cod, sagiidock: hake, pollock, and cusk. 

+Cuskin, -yn. V/s. 
curskyn, CRUSKYN, 

1526 Well of T. Mustwarte (Somerset Ilo., Oon of my 
siluer pottes called a Cuskyn. 1585 Iliccins tr. Furrrns 
Nomenclator 232) Halliw.) Any kinde of pot to drink in: 
acup: acuskin. 1721 Daisy, Cxskin, an ivory cup. 

Cusp (kusp). [ad. 1. cusprs, cuspid-em point. 

l. Asirol. The ae noel of a ‘house’. 

1585 Lurton Thous. Notable TA. 1675) 165 Whosoever 


$1 


App. ‘a cushion 


1587) 269 Hee 


App. a variant of 


CUSPARIA. 


hath any fixed Star of the first 1Tonour or Magnitude .. in 
the Degree of their Cuspe, of the tenth House. 1647 Litty 
Chr. Astrol.iv. 33 Vhe Cusp or very entrance of any house, 
or first beginning. 1651 CuLrerrer Astrol. Fudgem. Dis. 
(1658) 47 {n this figure Capricorn is upon the cuspe of the 
ascendent, 1815 Scott Guy Af, ili, Huuses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and niinutes; Adnuten, cllinochoden, 
Anabibazon, Catabibazon. 1856 VauGHAN JLystics 11. 51 
Reckoning the cusps and hours of the houses of heaven! 

2. gen. A point, pointed end, apex, peak; an 
ornament of a pointed form. 

1647 H. More Song ef Soul u. App. Ixvii, The Cuspe of 
the Cone. 1847 Sir H.'Taytor A/inor J’oems Wks. 1864 
{1I. 232 And inid the loftiest [mountains] we could well 
discern Oue that was shining in a cusp of snow. 1876 
Rock ext, Fabr. vi. 59 Stopped with graceful cusps and 
artichokes. 


slender branches wantonly dangle spozting themselves on 
the cusp of the water, ; ee 

3. Asiron. Kach of the pointed extremities or 
‘horns’ of the crescent moon (or of Mercury and 
Venus) ; also of the sun when partially eclipsed, 

1676 Hatrey in Rigaud Corr, Sez. Aen (1841) 1. 229, 70 
degrees from the northern cusp [of the moon], then some- 
thingobtuse, 1764 P/il. Trans. LIV. 106 About the middle 
of the eclipse, the air was very clear, and the cusps well de- 
fined. 1793 Herscuet in Pxrl, Trans. LX XXII11. 202 One 
cusp of Venus appearing pointed, and the other blunt. 

4. Geom. A point at which two branches of 
a curve meet and stop, with a common tangent ; 
or at which the moving point describing the curve 
has its motion exactly reversed. Called also 
Spinode or stationary point. (Also applied to an 
analogous point on a curved surface.) 

1758 I. Lvons Treat. Flurions vii. § 191. 142 A point of 
Reflection or Cusp. 1857 Wnewett Mist. Induct. Sc. 11. 
362 The peculiar inflected form of the wave surface, which 
1as what, is called a cusp, 1875 Topnunter Diff. Cale, 
(ed. 7) xxii. § 301 If the two branches lie on opposite sides 
of the common tangent, the cusp is said to be of the first 
species ; if on the same side, the cusp is said to be of the 
second species. .Cusps of the first species have been called 
‘keratoid’ cusps, and of the second “ rhamphoid cusps’. 

5. Arch. Kach of the projecting points between 
the small arcs or ‘foils’ in Gothic tracery, arches, 
etc. 

1813 Sir J. Hatt Ess. Gothic Archit. 32 In all the con- 
cave bends of the stone-work, a small pointed ornament 
occurs, which is very common in Gothic windows .. I have 
ventured to apply to it [the name] of cusp, by which mathe- 
maticians denote a figure of this sort. 1845 Ecclesiologist 
{V. 20 Ball-flowers, mouldings, feathered cusps, and other 
decorative detail. 

6. Anat. a. A projection or protuberance upon 
the crown of a tooth: cf. Cusprpate. b. Any 
pointed projection or extremity, as of the valves of 
the heart. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl, Anat. 1V.921/1 The four principal 
cusps. .are inore pointed and prolonged than in Man. 1872 
Mivarr Elem, Anat. vii. (1873) 252 Vhe sixth and seventh 
teeth of the lower jaw are called true molars. Each bears 
five cusps. 1878 ‘T. Brvant Pract. Surg. 1. 301 The 
valve cusps being unable to meet and close the canal. 

7. Bot. A pointed end of any organ ; esp. a sharp 
rigid point of a leaf. 

1870 Hooker Studi. Vlora 319 Leaves opposite hastate- 
deltoid with horizontal cusps. 747. 328 Euphorbia amyg- 
daloides..cusps of glands converging, 

Cuspadore: see Cusripor. 

|Cusparia. Pot. [f. native name Cuspare.] 
A genus of trees, now usually cailed Gadrpea, 
species of which yield the Angustura or Cusparia 
bark used as a tonic; also=Cuspanin, 

1852 ‘In. Ross //umboldt's Trav, 1. vi. 213 note, The 
Cuspare of Angostuia, knuwn in America under the name 
of Orinoco bark. 1876 W. Beanie BA. Aled. Jn form. App. 
251 Cusparia,auseful tonic in convalescence from diarrhea 
and dysentery. 

Hence Cusparin (Chem.), a crystalline substance 
obtained from Angustura bark. 

1824 R. Purcurs tr. Pharm. Lond. (1836) 191 It is stated 
by Saladin that the virtue of Cusparia resides in a peculiar 
neutral substance which he calls Cusparin. 1879 Wartrs 
Dict. Chem. VU, 87. 

Cuspated (kzspeltid), @. Arch. [lrroneously 
f. Cusp: the etymological derivative is czespidaled. | 
Furnished with a cusp or cusps. 

sie Rickman Archit. 134 Windows ..with circles in the 
head, sometiines ,. cuspated. 1865 Gentl. fag, CXXXV. 
1, 413 These early cuspated windows are as ugly as possible. 

Cusped (kzspt), a. [f. Cusp+-Eb.] 

1, Ilaving a cusp or cusps. 

x82z Isson Se. 4¢ Art 1. 425 The appearance of our moon 
when she is cusped or horned, 1853 Rusuin Stones Ven. HH, 
vi, A cusped round arch, perfecily pure and simple, 1879 
Satmon Higher Plane Curves § 214 Yo the cusped class 
alyo belongs the Cissoid of Diocles. 

2. Of the form of a cusp. 

1383 Scribs. Alay, 1}1. 427 This cusped junction displays 
the qualities of the curves at their meeting most con- 
spicuously. 

Cuspid koaspid), sd. and a. 
or L, cuspid-em : see Cusr.]} 

A. sb. +1. Geom. =Cuspr 4. Obs, 

1743 Phil. Trans. X11. 334 Points of contrary Flexure 
and Cuspids. 

2. A cusped or cuspidate tooth. 

1878 L. P. Merevitn 7eth 47 The incisors are called 


[ad. F. czespide 


often..the ‘front teetb’; the upper cuspids, canine and 


‘eye teeth’. 
B. adj. =Cuspipate. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882.) 


Cuspidal (kzspidal), a. [f. L. ceespidt-em + -AaL.] 

+1. Belonging to the apex {of a cone). Ods. 

1647 H. More Soug of Soul Notes 160/1 The cuspidall 
particles of the Cone. 

2. Geom, Having, relating to, or of the nature of, 
a cusp: see Cusp 4. 

1874 Satmon Geom. three Dimens. § 305 The locus of 
points where two consecutive generators of a developable 
intersect is a curve,.. which is called the cuspidal edge of 
that developable. 1879 — /Tigher lane Curves § 209 
Cuspidal cubics. 

3. Of teeth: =Cusprpate, 

1867 Busunett J/or, Uses Dark Th. 274 Cuspidal teeth. 

Cuspidate (kzspidét), a. [ad. mod.L. czspi- 
dit-us, £. cuspid-em Cuse. In mod.F. cuspidé.) 

IJaving a cusp or sharp point. sfec. a. ot. Of 
leaves: Ending in a rigid point or spine. b. 
Applied to the canine teeth, each of which ends in 
a single point; a name first given by J. Hunter. 

1692 tr. Blancard’s Phys. Dict. (1693) 157/1 Parasentesis 
..a Perforation of the Chest and Abdomen through a cuspi- 
date Channel. [1771 J. Hunter Nat. ist. Teeth Wks. 
1835 H{. 21, 1 choose to divide them [teeth] into the four 
following classes viz. /xc?sorcs, commonly called fore teeth ; 
Cuspidati, vulgarly called canine; Licuspides, or the 
first two grinders ; and A/o/a7es, or the last three teeth.] 
1835 Linpiey /utrod, Bot. (1848) 11. 356 Cuspidate, 
tapering gradually to a rigid point. It is also used 
sometimes to express abruptly acuminate. 1848 Dana 
Zooph. 485 Long cuspidate branches. 1882 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Cuspidate teeth, the canine teeth, so called from their 
shape. 

+ Cuspidate, v. Ols.—° [f. L. cuspiddre to 
point: see -aTE’.] ¢vazs, To sharpen to a point. 

1623 CockEeraM, Cusfedate, to sharpen, 1656 in Brounr 
Glossogr. | 172% in Baitey, 

Cuspidated (kz'spideitéd), 2. [f. as prec. + 
-ED.]_ Having a cusp or cusps ; = CUSPIDATE a. 

1668 Witkins Read Char, 331 Cuspidated nayle, peg, pin. 
1731-7 Mitter Gard. Dict., Cuspidated Plants .. are such 
Plants, the Leaves of which are pointed like a Spear. 1827 
J. Joptinc in Avech. Alag. VII. 263 [The pencil] will 
describe an evolute, which is an infinite cuspidated line. 
1883 A thenzum 15 Dec. 782/3 Vhe .. cuspidated pediment, 
and finial of the Sion organ. : . 

Cuspida‘tion. 4rch. [n. of action f. L. czsfi- 
dare: see prec.] Decoration with cusps; cusping. 

1848 Rickman Archit. App. 57 The feathering or cuspida- 
tion of arches in tracery. 1890 Athenenm 1 Oct. 489/1 
One of the .. characteristics of the Early English doorways 
in Gottland is the frequency of cuspidation in the heads and 
down the sides of those openings. . : 

Cuspidine (kzspidain). Avi. [f. L. czspid- 
emt spear-point, cusp + -INE.] A fluo-silicate of 
calcium from Vesuvius occurring in pale rosy spear- 


shaped crystals. 

1882 Dana A/in. App. iii. 33 Cuspidine. 

Cuspidor, -ore (kz'spidg1, -601), U.S. Also 
8 cuspadore. [a. Pg. cztspidor spitter, f. ceespzr 
to spit, deriv. of L. comspuéve.] A spittoon. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 235 Before each person was 
placed a large brass salver, a black earthen pot of water, 
and a brass cuspadore. 1871 Specifi Heath's l'atent No. 
1858 Improvements in Cuspidores. 1892 flowetts Afercy 
10 Nickel-plated cuspidors. 

Cusping (kz'spin), 56. Arch. [f. CUSP+-ING: 
cf. coving, roofing, etc.] A formation consisting 
of cusps; cn<p-work. 

1860 G. E. Street in A rchvol. Cant. 111, 124 The cusping 
was let into a yroove. 1870 F. R. Witson Ch. Lindisf. 
101 {t has five lights, the cuspings of which. .are early. 

| Cuspis (kz-spis). Pl. cuspides (-idzz). [L.] 
= Cusp, q.v., in various senses. 

1646 Sir T., Browne J’sexd, Ep. 60 [The magnetized] 
Needle. .will obvert or turne aside its lyllie or North point, 
and conforme its cuspis or South extreme unto the andiron. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul. App. vii, The Cuspis of the 
Cone. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot, xxxi, 475 Vallisneria 
has a cuspis on each petal. : 

Cuss, cusse(), obs. forms of Kiss. 

Cuss (kys), 54. U.S. collog. or slang. [In its 
origin a ynlgar pronunciation or attenuation of 
curse; but in sense 2 often used without conscions- 
ness of the origin, and perhaps with the notion 
that it is short for customer] 

1. An cxecration, etc. ; see CuRSE sd. 

1848 Lowett Bielxv Pix, Them Rank infidels that go 
agin the Scriptur’l cus o’ Shem. 1865 ‘AxtEmus Warp’ 
His Book 115 Not keering a tinker’s cuss. 

2. Applied to persons, in the way of slight re- 
proach or contempt, or merely humorously with 
no definite meaning; also to animals. 

1848 Lower Biglow J’. ii, The everlastin’ cus he stuck 
his one-pronged pitchfork in me. 1866 /d//, 2nd Ser. 
Introd., Cuss,a sneaking, illenatured fellow. 1883 P. Ronin. 
son in //arfers Alag. Oct, 706/2 The ‘horned toad’ is dis- 
linetly an ‘amoosin cuss’. 1883 Century Alag. XXV1. 285 
The concern is run by a lot of cusses who have failed in 
various branclies of literature themselves. 

3. Comd., as cuss-word, a profanc cxpletive. 

1872‘ Mark Twain’ /unoc. at Home 20(Farmer) He didn’t 
give a continental for anybody. Beg your pardon, friend, 
for coming so near saying a cuss-word. 1888 Detroit /ree 
Press 15 Sept. (Farmer), He .. never asked us for a chew of 
lobacco..or a free puff. .and lie didn’t use cuss-words. 


CUSTARD. 


Cuss,zv. Velgar U.S. pronunciation or attenu- 
ation of CursE. 

1848 Lowen. Liglow P. iv, Their masters can cuss ‘em an’ 
kick ’em. /éée. ix, I wish I niay be cust. 1861 Sat. Rev, 
7 Dee. 583 ‘his is why people like Major Pendennis go 
cussing up stairs aud down stairs, as his valet described that 
hero doing. 

+Cwssan. Obs. rare. [app. a. OF. ceisson, 
f. cetsse thigh.] p/. = Culsses, thigh-plates. 

1475 Nanf Coilzear 472 His Cussanis cumlie schynand 
full clear. 2 

Cussed (kv'séd), 2. Vulgar U.S. pronunciation 
of CuRsED. So Cussedly adv. 

1848 Lowett Biglow P. ii, A Yung feller of our town that 
wuz cussed fool enuff to [etc.]. 1882 Three in Norway x. 
77 It was a pi laa Berge morning. 1888 Gd. HVords 
470 You see stranger. . Uncle Sam don't care a dime for you 
and ine being robbed, but it’s a cus:edly different thing, 
touching the inails, 

Cussedness (kzsédnés). U.S. collog. or slang. 
Malignity, perversity of disposition, cantankerous- 
hess, ‘ contrariness ’. 

1866 Lowett Biglow P. Introd., Cussedness, meaning 
wickedness, malignity. x88: J. HawtHorne Fort. Fool 1. 
xxxiv, What has Leen termed by some philosophers the 
natural cussedness of things. 1888 Bryce Amer. Comma, 
I, 360 Owing to the inherent disputatiousness and perversity 
(what the Americans call ‘ cussedness ’) of bodies of men. 

Cusseis, Cussues: see CuISsE. 

Cussen, obs. form of CuzEn. 

Cusser, var. CoURSER = 2, stallion. 

1815 Scott Guy A/. xi, For ye ken a fie man and a cusser 
fearsna the deil. 

+Cust'. Oss. Forms: 1 cyst, 3— cust (7). 
[In form identical with OE. cyst choice, excellence, 
virtue, cte. from czes/7-=OS, cust (MDu. czst, Du, 
kust), OHG. chust, (Goth. ga-kusts):—OTcut. 
*kusli-e fem. abstr., f. Aus- weak grade of kezsax 


to taste, prove, choose, 

Parallel masce. forms are Gothic Avstu-s, and ON. kostr: 
see Cosr sé.! Found only in OE. and early southern ME.: 
its Midland and niod, Eng. form would have been Ayst, Rist. 
But in the midl. dialect its place was supplied by Cost sé.! 
from Norse, to which also czs¢ seems to have been entirely 
conformed in sense, so that it may be viewed simply as the 
southern form of cost.] 

1. Choice, action or faculty of choosing. 

a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 1919 ‘Gr.) Ic de cyst abead. ¢ 1000 
Ags. Ps, \xiv. 4 (Yhorpe) Se pe hine ece God cystum 
Beceosed. 

2. Quality, character, manner, way ; =Cost 5d.1 

cx205 Lay. 12020 Heo i-cneowen wel a fan wolene pas 
wederes custes, /éia, 20324 Swa nauere na mon nuste Of 
Baldulfes custe {c 1275 Of Daldolf his custes]. @ 1zg0 Ow/ 4 
Night.g And eiper seide of opres custe Pat alre worste pat hi 
wuste. die, 1398 Sum arist of pe flesches luste, And sum 
of be gostes custe. a1zg0 Prov. Alfred 252 in O. £. lise. 
119 Ac leorne hire custe [a 1275 Her pu hire costes cube]. 

+Cust 2, Sc. Ods. Also cuist, coyst. [Deriva- 
tion unknown: its abbreviation from czstvour has 
been suggested, but the spelling seems to indicate 
Sc. 6, #, repr. ME. 0, which is a different vowel.] 
A base, low fellow; a custroun. 

a1g00 Colkelbie Sow 1. 406 (Jam.) 11k knave, and ilk cust, 
Comprysit Horlore Hust. 1935 Aderdeen Neg. V.15(Jam.) 
Calling him coyst carll & commound theyf, & vther vyil 
wordis. a1605 MontcoMEneE /lyting 13 We mell thou 
sall yell, little cultron cuist. 

Custage, var. CosTAGE Ods., cost, expense. 


Custard (kzstiid). [app. a perverted form 
of CrusraDE, with which it is connected by the 
forms crzstarde and custad(e. The fashion of the 
thing appears to have altered about 1600.] 

1. +a Formerly, a kind of open pie containing 
pieces of meat or fruit covered with a preparation of 
broth or milk, thickened with eggs, sweetened, and 
seasoned with spices, ctc.=CxrusTapE. b. Now, 
a dish made with eggs beaten up and mixed with 
milk to a stiff consistency, sweetened, and baked ; 
also a similar preparation served in a liquid form. 

[ce 1390 Crustarste: see CRUSTADE.] ¢1450 770 Cookcry- 
bks. 74 Custarde..Custard lumbarde [Recipes identical with 
those on pp. 59, 52, for Crustade and Crustadelumbard], ¢ 1460 
J. Russert Ba. Nurture 802 Bakemete, or Custade Costable, 
when eggis & crayme be geson. 1530 Pasar, 211/2 Cus- 
tarde, dariolle {‘ Darioles, small pasties filled with flesh, 
hearbes, and spices, mingled, and minced together’ (Cotgr.)]. 
a1ggz GREENE Yas. /V (1861) 208 Cut it me like the battle- 
ments Of a custard, full of round holes. 1628 EARLE AZicr'o 
cosm. , Cook(Arb.)47 Quaking ‘Tarts, and quivering Custards, 
and such milke sop Dishes, 1665 Paz/. Trans, 1.118 White 
like the white of a Custard, 1688 R. Hotmr di rmoury tin 
Babees Bhs. (1868) 211, Custard, open Pies, or without lids, 
filled with Eggs and Milk; called also Egg-Pie. 1740 
Somervitne //obbrnal iii. (1749) 158 The Custard’s jelly’d 
Flood. 1864 Mrs. Cartyre Lett, 111. 231 To take always 
the new milk and the custard attwelve. 1887 R. N. Carry 
Uncle Max xv. 114 [Her] custards and flaky crust were 
famed in the village. , 

2. altrib. and Comb, @. =Custard-like, as + czs- 
tard-cap, +-crown, + -pate; b. custard cup, pud- 
ding ; cuslard-crammed adj.; t eustard-coffin, the 
‘coffin’ or crust of a ‘custard’; custard-cups, 
a local name (Shropshire) for the Willow-herb, 
Lpilobtum hirsutum ‘cf. Codlins-and-cream),. 

1596 SHaks. Zam, Shr. iv. iii. 82 It is [a] paltrie cap. 
A custard coffen, a bauble, a silken pie. 1599 NAsur Lenten 
Stuffe 1871) 29 The houses here have not such flat custard. 


CUSTARD-APPLE. 


crowns at the top, as they have [at Cadiz]. @ 1625 Buaum. 
& Vi. Bloody Bro. wu. ii, Do you hear? You Custard Pate, 
we go tot for high Treason. 1677 F. Putitirs Keg. Vecess. 
373 Not to bear Offices in their Parishes or Custard-cram‘d 
Companies. 1676 D'Urrey Aad. Fickle t. i, You shall drink 
Buinpers out of your Custard-Cap you Rogue. 1769 Mrs. 
Rarrato Lug. Housekpr. (1778) 169 A boiled Custard 
Pudding. 1787 Wotcott (P. Pindar) Ode upau Ode Wks. 
1794 I. 382 Rich as..custard pudding at a city feast. 

Hence Cu'stardly, Cu'stardy acljs. (so70ce-wids.), 
of the natare of or resembling custard. 

1870 J. Oxton Andes §& Aimazous xix, (1877) 290 The rind 
..incloses a rich custardly pulp, /é¢d@. nn. xxxvtit. 510 A rich 
custardy pulp. 

Cu'stard-apple. [f. prec] The fruit of 
lnona reticutata, a native of S. America and the 
West Indies, introduced in 16th c. into the Kast 
Indies; it has a dark brown rind, and a yellowish 
pulp resembling custard in appcaranec and flavour. 
(Also called bullock's heart.) b. ‘The tree itself. 
1657 Licon Barbadoes (1673) 11 Every one a dish of fruit 
. the first was Millions, Plantines the second, the third 
Ionanos..the sixth the Custard Apple. 1703 Damrirr Jey. 
111. 33 Full of a white soft Pulp, sweet and very pleasant, 
and inost reseinbling a Custard of any thing. . From whence 

robably it is called a Custard-Apple by our English, 1869 

Varmstey Auined Cities Zulu Land }, 115 Like the ens- 
tard-apple of the Madras Presidency, black, rough, and 
repulsive-looking outside, and a white, delicious custard 
inside. 

Custardmonger, obs. form of COSTERMONGER. 

Custe, obs. pa. t. of Kuss v. 

+ Custi (i), a. Obs. In 1 cystix, 3 kissti3 
(Orm.). [OE. ojstig = OHG. chustig, MUG. 
kustig, f. OE. cyst =OHG., chust, éust, in sense of 
excellence, manificence.] Liberal, munificent. 

¢897 K. Everen Gregory's Past, xx. 148 Dat he sie cystiz 
and mildheort, ¢xz00 Oumin 4698 Piss nahhte. .makepp be 
full kisstiz mann Off whattse Godd te lenepp. ¢1275 Lay. 
4075 He was of 3eftes custi. 

Hence Cu'stinesse, liberality. 

e117§ Law, low. 105 Largitas, pet is custinesse on 
englisc, z 

+Custil.e, costile. Os. Also custell. 
[a. OF. coustitle, 15th c. in Godefroy.] A two- 
cdged dagger or large knife, 

¢1475 Parteuay 1722 Of Army peple seing grett fuson, 
With Cnstiles and Gisarmes inany on, /dé¢. 4334 Gaffray 
hym smote vppon the hanche.. Wyth a costile which in hys 
sleffe gan hold. /érc. 5853 ‘Vhat tine good custell.. that... 
gan hold Brandes the good knyght. 1479 Office Mayor of 
Sristolin Eng. Gilds 427 With no Glaythes, speery's, longe 
swerdys, longe daggers, custils, nother Basselardes. 

Custock., Sc. form of Casrock, cabbage-stalk. 

1785 Burss Halloween v. a1810 Taxxauut Joes 
(1846) 80 A heart not worth a cnstock. 1871 C. Ginson 
Lack of Gold x, Here's a fine custock. 

Custode!. [In ME. a. OF. crstode (12th c. in 
Littré), ad. L. czstos, custod-em keeper, custodian : 
ef. It. custode, also Pr. custod?, Sp. custodio, from 
Rom. type custédius. This has long bcen obsolete, 
but the word has been re-introduced in recent times 
from Italian.} One who has the custody of any- 
thing ; a guardian, custodian : 

+a. in ME. (kustdd). Obs. 

€1380 Wyctr iVks. (1880) 43 Pe chesynge of his successour 
be maad of mynistris prouincial and custodis. ¢1470 Harp- 
yxG Chrow. ccxxi. vii, And of his soonne Henry he made 
custode Thomas Beauford, his vncle. 

b. in modern use, a. It. czrstode (kustd‘de’, pl. 
-odz, custodian, 

[3832 Gett Moupeiaua 11, xi. 4 If the custodé can be 
believed.] 1860 Hawtuorne J/ard. Fane vii, The old cus- 
todes knew her well. 188: Ruskin Bible tn Anticus w. 1, 
I love too many cathedrals—though I have never had the 
happiness of being custode of even one. 

Hence + Custodery, Custodrie, office of a cus- 
todc. custodianship. 

¢ 1380 Wycuir IVs. (1880) 43 Pe mynystris & custodis may 
.-in be same 3eer i here custodries onys clepe to-gidre here 
breperen to chapitre. 

+ Custo-de?. Ods. [a. F. custode fem., ad. L. 
custodia Custopy.] =Cusropian sé. 

1653 H. Cocantr. /rufo's Jraz. |vi. 218 In this Procession 
were ..also the rich Custodes of their Idols...Vhey that 
carryed them were clothed in yellow. 

Custodee (kustddi*).  [f. stem of L. cesstod-em, 
custody, etc. + -EK, after (rustec.] A person en- 
trusted with the custody of anything. 

1832 Austin Zurispr. (3879) I, xxv. 487 The possession of 
the custodee ought to be deemed the possession of the 
owner. 1836 C. Forster Life ip. Febh iii, (ed. 2) 203 The 
friend of Dr. ‘Yownson, and custodee of his papers. 

Custodial (kustéedial), a. and sd, [f. L. cus: 
todia custody +-AL.] 


A. adj. Relating to custody or guardianship. 

1972 Letter to Bp, Kochester 2(R.) The custodial charges 
and government fof a church]. 1841 L‘fvol. Yrul. 4 Dec., 
After much learned argument as to the cnstodial relations 
oo pawenate children. 1887 Scribu, Mag. 11. 147 Custodial 

uties. 

B. sd. A vessel for preserving sacred objects, as 
the host, relies, ete. (Cf. I. eastode.) 

1860 Reape Cloistrr § //. Ixti. (D.), The priest..then took 
the custodial, and showed the patient the Corpus Dowini 
within. 1887 Hurciixson tr. I fresatingau's Fortune's 
me 6s Harisastri picked up his custodial and with- 

rew, 
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Custo‘'diam. /rish Law. Also erron. -ium. 
[L. eustodiam custody, from the phraseology of the 
grant.) A grant by the Exchequer (far three years 
of lands, ete., in possession of the Crown, 

1662 Ean Orrery State Lett. (1743) 1. 82 ‘Vhese lands, 
which come out of tlhe custodium at April next. 1686 R. 
Paur Life of Ussher 26 A Per-on ora - Who had newly 
oblained the Custodium of the ‘Temporalities of that See. 
1787 Alinor 270 Fresh custodiums, detainers, and exccutions 
Were issucd without number. 1891 Alar. Epcrwortu Castle 
Kackrent (1886) 41 He takes hitn out a custodiam un all the 
denominations. 

attrth, 1848 Wanton Law Lex., Custodiau lease, agrant 
from the Crown under the Exchequer seal, by which the cus- 
tody of lands, ete., seised in the King‘s ea is demised or 
committed to some person as custodee or lessee thereof, 

Custodian (hustodiin . [f.as pree. + -ay.] 
One who has the custody of a thing or person ; 
a guardian, keeper. 

[Not in ‘Yoon 1818, Wenster 1828, or Crate 1847.) 

1781 wn Seh Papers Twine Fam. 18837) 58 Vhe custodian 
of the galleries, 1836 Dickuns Sh. Sos (ed. 3) Hl. 205 To 
actas custodian of the person of the supposed lunatic, 1872 
Bacenor Physics §- Pol. (1876) 28 ‘he close oligarchy, the 
patrictate .. recognised as the authorised custodian of the 
fixed law, 

Ilence Custo dianship, the office of a custodian. 
_ 1858 Sat, Mev, VI. 55071 Loading the library tahle and 
increasing the responstbility of Mr. Miller's custodianship. 
1883 7iauces 1 fons 4 The public should contribute to.. 
a well-oryanize: d custodianship for such treasures. 

+Custo‘dient, ¢. Obs. rare—'. [ad L. custo: 
dient-em, pr. pple of custodive to guard.) Guarding, 
protccting. 

1657 Juaxes in Heber's Jer. Taylor (1839) 1. 63 The cus 
touient grace of God. 

Custodier (kvstdudias). Also 5 costodyer, 
g custodiar, [f. L. czstodia custody + -ER.] 

One who has the custody of anything ; a custo- 
dian, Now esp. Scotch. 

¢ 1470 Haxrnine Chrou. uxxvit.t, My knightes.. My landes 
helpe, custodye[r]s of my crowne. c1485 Digby Alys/. 
(1882) 1. 628 Now ecuery cosiodyer kepe well hys wall. 
1820 Scotr Abbot xix, He had become .. the custodier, as 
the Scottish phrase went, uf some important state secrct. 
3839 Moru. Herald in Spirit Metrop, Consera, Hress 
(1840) I. 151 Custodiar to the Bank of England's treasure. 
1892 Lo. Hannen in Law Ae. App. Cases 165 ‘The appel- 
lant. .is bound. .to live in the bank house as custodier of 
the whole premises. 

+ Curstodite, v. Obs. rare—'. [f. L. custidit-, 
ppl. stem of czstodire to guard, f. custéd-em guar- 
dian.) ¢rans. To guard, protect. 

1657 Tomtinson Reuon's Disp. 341 Vhe athenian matrons 
..the better to custodite their chastity. 

Custodrie: see Custopery under CusTove, 

Custody (kv'stddi). Also 5-6 -dye, 5-7 -die, 
7 costodie. [ad. L. custodia guarding, keeping, 
f. custos, custod-cut guardian, keeper: see -Y.] 

Ll. Safe keeping, protection, defence; charge, care, 


guardianship. Const. of the thing guarded, or of 


the person guarding it. 

3491 ct 7 dew. V1, c. 3 There to rest as your Tresour 
in the Custodie of the seid Chief Officer. 1§13 Moke in 
Grafton Chrow, I]. 772 Both.. for a while to be in the 
custody of their mother. 1§5§§ Evren Decades 54 Leauynge 
the custodye of the fortresse with a certeyne noble gentel- 
man. @1626 Bacon (J.), ‘Vhere was prepared a fleet of 
thirty ships for the custody of the narrow seas. 1652 Siew 
E. Nicitocas in M. /’afers (Camden) I. 320 When he shall 
have the custody of the Great Seal. 1704 Lond. Gas. 
No. 4048/4 She [a inac] was seen .. in custody of a Man. 
1781 Ginuon Deel. & /. TIL Ixiv. 609 ‘Fhe custody of the 
passes was neglected. 1891 Laz /imes XC. 462;1 Where 
the court refuses a parent the custody of his child. 

2. The keeping of the ollicers of justice (for some 
presumed offence against the law); confinement, 
imprisonment, duranice. 

[1590 Suiaks. Com, Err. i.156 laylor, take him to thy cus- 
todie.] 31621 Coryat Crudities 4 He shall be apprehended b 
some Souldiers..and committed to safe custody til he hath 
paid some fee for his ransome. 1665 Masiry Grotius’ Low 
C. Warres 129 He had .. committed him to hard and close 
Custody, nore out of suspition, than for any Crimes. 1727 
Swirt What passed tu Louden, ‘Yat so..honest a man 
should be ordered into custody, 180z M. Epcrwortn 
Moral T. (1816) 1. xv. 120 The constables .. appeared. 
T. R. was taken imo custolly. 1883 Moxtrv Burke 61 he 
messenger of the serjeant-at-arms attempted to take one of 
them into ciistody in his own shop in the city. 

43. The office of a keeper; guardianship. Ods. 

1609 Dinit: Douay) Maae, viii. 26 Vhirs shalt thou dispose 
to the Levites in their custodies. 1611 Sreep //ist, Gt. 
Brit. 1x. ix. 30 Who gaue away..such Honours, Custodies, 
and Dignities, as were vacant. 1613 Sor Hf. Fixcn Law 
(1636) 286 Custodies of Woods, Parks, Forrests, Chases. 

+4. A case for keeping a thing in, Ods. rare. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 240.3 His bookes whiche had 
[mot} a custodye [anlluin Aabeutes couservatorinu) fy) in 
the water. 

5, attrib. 

1625 Cort in Gutch Colt, Cur, 1. 122 Custody Lands, 
anciently termed the Crown Lands, answered in the Pipe. 

Custom (ku‘stom), 54. Forms: 2-7 custume, 
custome, '3 kustume , 3 7 costome, 4 -toum. 
-tum, kostome), 4-7 custum, costom, |5 cus- 
tomme, costeme, 3-6 costume, 6 coustome, 
4-custom. fa. OF. cestame, costume 11-12th e. 
ilater costume, now coutume) from Rumante *os- 


| tumne :—L. *costiimen, substituted for *costudne :- 


CUSTOM. 


L.. consuttidinem. In other Romanic furms, 
Pr. costum, It. and Pg. costume, Sp. costumbre, 
mase., there is change of gender after sbs. in 
-imen; While Pr, costuma, cosdumua, Vt. costuma, 
f. med.1.. coustuma, show retention of gender with 
assimilation of the ending to -@ nouns. Costume 
is another form of the same woid, of recent 
adoption from It. through Ir.) 

1. A habitual or usual practice ; common way 
of acting; usaye, fashion, habit  cither of an in- 
dividual or of a cominunity). 

1200 Trin. Coll. Hout. 75 Bereze us wid alle iuele cus: 
tomes. Shia, 89 It is custume pat ech chirchyucne god pis 
dai a procession. ¢1340 Hlamvotk /‘sa/ter xai. 16 As 
hundes folus ther custom in berkyny & bitynge. 2350 
Wilt, Pale rne 2010 On pat knew pe kastome of be cuutre 
of grece. crqsotr. Jia Acuiprs’ Jatt... xiv, Olde custom 
is harde to breke. 1526 Piles. Perf (W. de W. 15011 162 b, 
Let vs not come to y? chirche by vse & custonre, as the oae 
to his stalle. 1676 Frewise Lauofs, Kpist, Bouj, Other 
fourmes uf salutations are also in cnstome. 1602 SuAaks, 
Hawt 1. iv. 15 tt isa Cnstome More hononr'd inthe breach, 
then the obseruance. 1683 Everys Mary 12 Keb, Much 
offended at the novel costome of burying every une within 
the body of the Church. 1713 Brenecey //ylis & Phd ui. 
Wks. I. 309 Common custom is the standard of propriety mi 
language, 1732 — -lhiphr. v. § 12 Vhe general manners 
and customs of those people. 1719 Vuunc Aecvenge ww. i. 
} went into the garden, As is my custom, 1833 Ilr. Man. 
tincau Bricry Creek iii. 46 The settlers .. followed the old 
custom .. of holding their market ou a Saturday. 1859 
Mite Liberty 126 ‘The ae of cusiom is everywhere 
the standing hindrance to human advancement. 

b. The practising of anything habitually; the 
being or becoming accustomed. 

1§26 Siler, Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 78 Whan a synner 
comtncth to the custome of synne, than he falleth to con- 
tempte. 1534 Winttinton Zullyes Offices 1.41549) 27 Cun- 
tome and practyse must be vsed, that we may be as good 
accompters of onr offyces. 1608 Br. Hate Char. Virtues 
& V7, 11.94 Custome of sinne hath wrought this senslesnesse. 
1867 Juan Incerow Dreaws that cane true vit, Custom 
makes all things easy. 

+c. Of custom: according to custom, usually. 
as usual; also adjectivally, usual, customary. Obs. 

61400 Lanfrau’s Cirurg. 124 A man pat nsip of custum 
sich a maner dietynge. 1856 Chron. Gr. friars (Cainden) 
74 It hathe bene of ane olde costome that sent Gorge 
shulde be kepte holy day. 1576 Frestixc Panopl. Kpist. 
tit For some things there be which of custome I shake 
off. 1688 Kvenyn Weert, (1857' II. 246, 29th Nov. } went 
to the Royal Society, We. dined together as of custom. 

+d. Custom of women med.L. consuelado 


menstruation. Ofs. 

1631 Biot Gee. xxxi. 35 Whe custome of women is vpon 
mee. 31708 Hosuas Guiuea 210 When the Custom of 
Women 1s upon the Female Sex, they are. .cstecmed un- 
clean, 

e. Applied to specific usages of particular 
peoples ; e.g. the periodical massacres in Dahome. 

1820 0. Rew. XXII. 296 Dahomeans do not make war to 
make siaves, but to make prisoners to kill at the Customs, 
1881 Sfaudard 12 Nov. 5,1 ‘Vhe Ashantis, like the Da- 
homeyans, have their ‘customs ‘ or periodical executions. 

2. Law, An established usage which by long 
continuanee has acquired the force of a law or 
right, esp. the established usage of a particular 


locality, trade, society, or the like. 

In Fiench history applied to the special usages of different 
provinces and districts which had grown into a local body 
of law, as the custont of Normandy, af Paris, ee. 

¢1400 Test. Love 1. 11560) 293 by/1 Custome is of commen 
usize by length of time used, and custome nat write is 
usage, 1523 Fitzurrs. Svez. 4 Oxganges, rentes, or suche 
other customes as the tenauntes vse. a 1626 Bacon Jar. 
Uses Cont. Law (1635) 37 Waving..gained a custome by 
use of occupying their lands, they now are called coppy 
holders. 1680 Morpen Geag Nees. (1685) 22 ‘Vhe Common 
Law of England is & Collection of the General Common 
Custom, and Usages of the Kingdon. 1726 Ayiirte ?/'a- 
rergow 195 A Statute has the express Consent of the 
People, whereas a Custom has only their tacit agreement 
to it, 1767 Brackstone Coen. 11. 98 Declaring, that the 
will of the lord was to be interpreted by the custain of the 
manor. 1769 De Lee's Tour Gt. Brit. VW. 409 Stafford . 
This Vown retains the antient Custom of Borough English. 
1818 Crest, Digest. sed. 2) 1. 360 Every species of waste.. 
not warranted by the custom of the manor. 1864 Kisk 
Chas. Bold 1. \t. tic goo The * customs‘ of Lic¢ge—that is to 
say its constitution and its laws —werc.. forever alrogated. 


+3. Customary service due by feudal tenants to 
their lord; customary rent paid in kind ur in 
money; any customary tax or tribute paid to 


a lord or ruler. Ods. in actual use. 

¢1330 R. Bar xse Chron, (1810) 111 Ne costom no scruise 
of ping bat he forgaf. cxqg0 Sf. Cuchbert iSurices) 7984 
The monkes possessiouns inade he Fra all seruice and cus. 
tomes fre. 1523 Frrzuexn. Saez. rol, What rentes, cus- 
tomes, and seruice he uught to haue of them [the tenants]. 
1535 CoverDaLce /isva iv. 13 Then shal not they geue 
tribute, toll, and yearly enstome. 1632 Laitncow / rat. 1. 
(1682) 152 He disannolled all the exactions. .upon his trillu- 
tary Christian subjects ; and cancelled the custom or tythe 
of their male children. 16431 Vermes cle Ja Ley 97 Custeme 
is also used .. for such services as ‘Tenants ohn Manor 
owe unto their Lord. ¢1730 Ever Lett, WV. Seotd. (1818) 
Hl. 52 ‘Fheir rent is chietly paid in hind . such as barley, 
oatmeal, and what they call customs, as sheep, lambs, 
poultry, butter, &e. 

4. Trihute, toll, impost, or duty, levied by the 
lord or local authority upon commodities on their 
way to market; csf. that levied in the name of the 
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king or sovereign anthority upon merchandise ex- 
ported from or imported into his dominions; now 
levied only upon imports from foreign countries. 

The Customs: the duties levied upon imports as 
a branch of the public revenue; the department 
of the Civil Service employed in levying these 
duties. (Now rarely in singular, and never with a.) 

In this sense the OE. name was #o// (Ger. zoll), consne- 
tudo occurs in Magna Carta, evstwxa in med.L. passim. 
In early times the customs were distinguisbed as exagra 
custuma, ‘tbe great custom’, levied upon exports and im- 
ports, and parva custuma, ‘the little custom’, levied upon 
goods taken to market within the realm. , ; 

(c 1325 /ter Camerariz i.(Sc. Statutes), Braxiatores, carni- 
fices, Custumarios magne et parue custume, 15th ¢. Se. 
transl, Breustaris, fleschewaris, custumaris alswel of greit 
custom as of small custum.} ¢ 1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xvi. 
75 Pe emperour takez mare of pat citee [Tabreez] to cus- 
tomez of marchandise pan be ricchest Cristen king .. may 
dispend. ¢1440 Promp. Parv. 111 Custum, kyngys dute, 
custuma. 1483 Actix Rich. [/J,c.8 Pream., Paying less 
Custume for the Lokkys then for the hole wollyn Flese. 
1534 Tinpace A/att. ix. 9 He sawe a man syt a receyuinge 
of custome, named Mathew. 1581 Marseck Bk. of Notes 
271 Customes are these which are paide of Merchaundises, 
and of those things which are either carried out or brought 
in. 1609 Skene Reg. Aaj. 152 Custumers of the litill 
custum (that is, of gudes cumand to the market). 1669-70 
Marveit Corr. exl. Wks. I]. 311 Setting a high custom 
upon all forain Corn. 1710 Swirt Fral. Stella Oct. 10 § 19 
The handkerchiefs will be put in some friend's pocket, not 
to pay custom. 1766 C, Leapsetter Royal Gauger (ed. 6) 
1. 1x. 333 The Commissioners of the Customs are to pay into 
the Exchequer the remaining Part of the Produce of such 
Seizure made by the Officers of the Customs. 1838-42 
Arnotp Hiést. Rome (1846) II. xliii. 114 Collectors of cus- 
toms and port duties. 1863 H. Cox /ystit. 1. ix. 196 Among 
the permanent taxes, the most considerable are the customs 
..and the excise duty. ; 

5. The practice of customarily resorting to 
a particular shop, place of entertainment, etc. to 
make purchases or give orders; business patronage 
or support. 

1596 Suaks. Tam. Shr. Vv. iii. g9 Go hop me ouer euery 
kennell home, For you shall hop without my custome sir. 
1664 Pepys Diary 31 Mar., A tailor, whom I have presented 
my custom. 1669 Bunyan /Joly Citie 17 What wonderful 
custom the Church of God at this day shall have among all 
sorts of People, for her Heavenly Treasures. 1729 Swirt 
Jodest Proposat, This food would likewise bring great 
Custom to taverns, 1833 Ht. Martineau Brooke Farm 
vii. 88 They ran in debt to the grocer till he refused their 
custom. 1893 Law Times XCY. 5/2 Other persons who 
had been customers discontinued their custom. 

6. alirib. and Comb., as (sense 1) ¢ztslom-gene- 
rated, -governed aljs. 5 (scnse 2-3) custont law, -ser- 
zece; (sense 4) czestom-collector,-gaiherer; customs 
duties, laws, etc.; CUSTOM-HOUSE; (sense §) c7zs- 
toni-shrunk adj., ~work; +custom-day, ?a day 
on which a customary service is rendered by a 
tenant; custom-free a., free from custom, toll, or 
tribute; free from custom duty; custom-mill, (a) 
a mill belonging to a feudal proprietor at which 
his tenants are obliged to grind their corn, paying 
“custom ’ for the accommodation ; (4) a mill that 
grinds for customers; custom-office = CusToM- 
HOUSE; t custome-sick @., morbidly subject to 
custom or habit. 

¢ 1688-9 in Maidment Sc. Pasguits (1868) 263 Our new 
kings vicegerent .. More fit to be a factor or *custome 
collector. 1518 Nental bk. in Trans. Kilkenny Archzvol, 
Soc. Ser. u. 1V, 123 A *custom day on every bowse to ripp 
bind & drawe. 1845 M¢Cuttocu Taxation ui. v. (1852) 234 
*Customs duties existed in England previously to the Con- 
quest, 1878 Jevons /’rim. Pol. Econ. 128 The customs 
duties levied upon wine, spirits, tobacco..when they are 
imported. a 1680 Butter ew. (1759) 1. 80 ‘To take up a 
Degree, With all the Learning to it, *Custom-free. 1810 
in Risdon's Surv. Devon App. 17 Towns..free from Vax 
and Toll, such as we .. call Custom-free. 1656 TRarp 
Comm, Luke iti, 12 Vhese (publicans] were toll-takers, 
*custom-gatherers for the Romans. 1630 A. Fohnson's 
Kingd. §& Commw, 71 The..”Custome law, that (by the 
particular custome of Manors and Towns) lands should be 
divided by the custome of Gavel kinde. 1703 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3898/4 The Manor and Royalty of Bovey-Tracy, with 
the Fairs, Markets, and *Custom Mills. 1888 Eisster 
Metal. Gold 33 At custom-mills the quartz is delivered in 
wagons. 1844 H. H. Witson Brit. /rdia 1.25 The Com- 
pany’s *custom-offices on the opposite bank. 1676 PaiLyirs 
Purch. Pattern 2 What *Custom-service hath been done of 
old By those who formerly the same did hold. 1603 Suaxs. 
Meas, for Af... ii. 85 What with the gallowes, and what with 
pouerty, Iam *Custom-shrunke, 1634 W. Woop New Fug, 
Prosp. i. iv, ‘They are not a little phantasticall or *custom- 
sick in this particular, 1884 4. ¥. //erald 27 Oct. 746 
Wanted ~tailoress on first class *custom work. 

+ Custom (kz'stom), v. Obs. or arch. [a. OF, 
costumer, coustumer, f. costume, corstume CUSTOM.] 

l. ¢vans. To render (a thing) customary or usual, 
to practise habitually; usually Zass. to be customary 
or usual; =AccusToM 1. 

1394 ?roclam. in Vork Afyst. Introd. 34 Yat yai come 
furth in array and in ye manere as it has been vsed and cus- 
tomed before yis time. 1483 Cath. Angi. 87 ‘Yo Custome 
or to make Custome, guadiaze, ritare, jugnadiare. ¢ 1500 
Melusine xxi, 114 ‘The patrons made theire recommend- 
acions to god as customed it is, 1626 W. ScLater L£.xfos. 
2 /hess. (1629) 175 Let him iterate it, of intolerable it be- 
comes graue oncly..custome it, it proues. .insensible, 

2. ‘To accustom, habituate (oneself or another). 

¢1510 Barctay Afirr, Gd. Afanners (1570) Gij, Nor 
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custome not thy selfe to boste. 1580 HotLypano 77eas. 
Fr. Tong, Accoustuner, to custome, to enure, s' Accons- 
fuimer, to vse, to custome himselfe. 1633 J. Done 7st. 
Septuagint 92 Those that custome and acost themselves 
with men Wise and Prudent. 1855 SinctEton Virg77 1. 73 
Custom thyself to be invoked by vows. 

b. pass. To be accustomed, wont, or used (4a da 


something). 

1483 Caxton G. de da Tour cxxxviii. 195 Yf he be cus- 
tommed to doo euylle. @21533 Lp. Berners //won cxxv. 
456 The trybute tbat is coustomyd to be payed in this 
citye. 56x Hortysusu Hom. 4 poth, 29a, He is costumed 
to eat unnaturall and unkinde meates. 1674 Govt. Tougne 
ix. § 15 (1684) 154 As a horse [turns]. .into that inn to which 
be is customed. 

c. zzir. (in same sensc as b). rare. 

c1430 Pilger. Lyf Manhode 1. cxxix. (1869) 68, I hadde not 
customed to be armed. 1596 Spenser /. Q. v. ti. 7 Ona 
Bridge he custometb to fight. 

3. trans. To pay duty or toll on; to pass through 
the custom-house. 

1494 Act x1 He, ITI, c. 13 Every Mare so shipped ere 
they be customed. c1s92 Martowr Few of Alalta 3.1, 
Thy ships aresafe .. the merchants .. have sent me to know 
whether yourself will come and custom them. 1599 Hax- 
Luyt /’oy, II. 238 When they have customed their goods. 
1609 Sxexr Reg. ALa7.152 They search not the shippes, for 
wooll, or gudes not custumed. 1720 Lond Gaz. No. 5851/3 
If any Person shall Custom any Goods of any Stranger 
-. whereby the King loseth his Custom. 

b. To levy duty or toll upon. zave. 

161x Hevwoon Golden Age 1v.i, We custom them, And 
they enrich our coffers. : 

4. To bestow one’s custom on; to deal with 
(a person) or at (a shop); to frequent as a cus- 
tomcr. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn. u. xiii. §7. 52 If a shooemaker 
should haue no shooes in his shoppe, but onely worke, as hee 
is bespoken, hee should bee weakely customed. 1639 Mayne 
City Match 1. v, We.. custom’d your house And help'd 
away your victuals, 1681 P. Rycaut Critick 121 When 
they perceived the Shop so well customed by the famous 
‘Themistocles. 

Customable (kastemib’l), a Also 4-6 
custum(m ‘able, 5 -abil, -eable, customabyle, 
-mable, custymabil, 6 costomable. [a. OF. 
cust-, cost-, goustumable, f. custeme, coustumer, 
Custom sd. and v.: see -ABLE.] 

+1. Of things or actions: According to custom ; 
customary, usual. Ods. 

1388 Wryeiir N72), xxix. 6 With customable [1382 woned] 
fletynge offryngis. 1460 Capcrave Chron. 34 Whanne 
Nylus, the grete ryver, had..descendid into his customable 
mesure. 1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 389/1 After hys 
custumable fashion, 1571 Gotpinc Calvin on Ps. xlix. 5 It 
was a customable matter in those dayes to sing Psalmes to 
the harp. 1663 47o1-dinen. 65 It is so natural, so custom- 
able to us, we have no sense or feeling of it. 

+b. Depending upon established custom; = 
Customary 4. Ods. 

1s80 Lyty Exphucs (Arb.) 438 The regiment that they 
haue dependeth vppon statute lawe..‘Vhen vpon common 
law. . Then vpon customable law. 

+e. as adv, =CUSTOMABLY. Obs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 3768 Pys synne [of curs- 
ing] ys nat dampnable But hyt be seyde custummable. 1567 
R. Mutecaster Fortescue’s De Laud, Ley, (1672) 121 b, In 
the common bench there are customable v. Justices, or six 
atthe most. 1661 Morcan Sfh. Gentry ww. iti. 47 The one 
sort customable wearing their hood on the left shoulder. 

+2. Of persons: a. Accustomed (fo), wont (¢o do 
a thing); b. (with agent-noun) Habitual. Oés. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl, Syne 2014 3yf thou be custum- 
able har to, pou synnest gretly. 1430 Lypc. Chron. Troy 
iv. xxxii, He was aye customable.. for to be vengeable. 
¢1449 Prcockx Refr. (Rolls) 11. 1. xix. 414 King Saul was 
a wickid customable synner. 1575 CoverDALE (fit/e), 
A Cbristian Exhortacion unto customable Swearers. 

3. Liable to custom or duty; dutiable. rave. 

1529 Oath of Coinptroller of Customs in Thynne Axinzady. 
(1865) Notes 131 Tbe thinges customeable which shall cum 
to the saide porte. 1597 SKENE Sc. Acts Table s.v. Cus- 
tomers, Customable gudes may nocht be caried foorth of 
the Realme. 1763 Act 3 Geo. //I, c.22 Any Ship..laden 
with customahle or prohibited Goods. 1893 7 zzcs 17 June 
13/5 Areturn has been presented to the House of Commons 
of the duty on ‘Customable’ goods .. removed, duty paid, 
from Great Britain to Ireland. 

Hence + Gu-stomableness. 

1388 Wvyeur Eccius. xx. 28 Betere is a theef than the 
customablenesse of a man, a leesynmongere. 1583 GOLDING 
Calvin on Deut. clvii. 971 The customablenesse of sick- 
nesses. 1730-6 Bairey (folio), Czstozzableness, customari- 
ness, hableness to py custom. 

+Customably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. +-Ly 2.] 
According to custom, as a matter of custom; 
habitually, usually, customarily. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 2697 3yf bey synne cus- 
tummably Yn pe hope of hys mercy.  ¢ 1430 Pilg. Lyf 
Manhode 1. cxxviii. (1869) 67 This targe..whiche the kyng 
Salomon bar sum tyme customableche. 1485 Caxton Chas. 
Gt, 118 Gyue almesse to p* poure peple largely and custom- 
ably. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer 133, Whensoeuer 
the people be customably assemhled to pray in the churche. 
1697 Mrew Penal Laws 257 Where the Inhabitants have 
not customably used to river or wasb their Sheep. 


+ Customage. Obs. rare. [a. OF. coustum- 
age, {. coustumer: see CUSTOM v. and -aGy.] 
Levying or payment of cnstom. 

1632 Row ey Woman never Vert. i, When she returns 


Jaden with merchandise, And safe deliver’d with our custom- 
age. 
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Customal, s4.: see CuSTUMAL, 

+ Cu'stomal, 2. Obs. rare. [ad. OF. costumel 
customary: see Custom sé. and -a.] Customary, 
usual, habitual. 

1g0x Pol, Pocnis (Rolls) U1. 71 Thou usist thi customale 
condicion, thou hast so lerned to lye thou kanst not leve 
werk, 

+ Cu'stomance, cu'stumance. Os. [a. 
OF. cost-, coustumance, f. cost-, coustumer to custom 
+-ANCE.] 

1. Customary practice ; custom, habit. 

¢1386 Cuaucer Alonk’s T, 521 Vhis Nero hadde eek 
a custumance In youthe agein his maister for to ryse. 1393 
Gower Cour Il. 164 Of his comun custumaunce. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 3207/4 Ledde .. fro the cyte of Sodome 
that is to wete fro the custommaunce of Synne, 1528 PayNeL 
Salerne's Regim,1 Breakynge from customable vse hurteth 
greuously: for customance ts an other nature. 

2. Customary eben frequenting. rave. 

1513-75 Dinurn. Occurrents (1833) 340 At the croce of 
Edinburgh quhair maist custumance of peipill war. 

Customarily (kzstamarili), adv. [f. Cus- 
TOMARY @. + -LY2,] In a customary manner; 
usually, habitually; as a matter of custom. 

@1612 Doxne Brafavaros (1644) 187 Naturally and cus- 
tomarily men thought it good to dye so. 1660 T. GoucEe 
Chr. Direct, iit. (1831) 33 They are uttered customarily in 
a way of form, merely from the teeth outward. 1720 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5826/1 The Nobility met as customarily.. 1859 
Mitt Liberty i. (1865) 5/2 There seems to be no principle 
by which the propriety..of government interference is 
customarily tested. 

Cu'stomariness. [f. next +-NEss.] 

1. The quality of being customary or habitual. 

1660 Boyie Seraph. Love xviii. (1700) 111 By the cus- 
tomariness of their being possessed, they prove less con- 
spicuous. 1663-4 Marve Cor7. Wks. 1872-5 11, 132 Out 
of the customariness of that expression. 1836 Sir H. TayLor 
Statesmau vi. 41 The customariness of many metapborical 
uses of words makes us unconscious of their metaphor. 
1890 Sfectator 4 Jan., This customariness of our well-being 
--Partly explains optimism. ; , 

+b. Perfunctoriness or formality arising from 
habitual performance. Obs. 

ax640 J. Batt Power of Godliness (1657) 158 Discontent 
and hypocrisie, and customariness in good duties. 1646 T. 
Horton Szxze’s Discov. 4 Our prayers are so full of coldnesse 
..and our fastings so full of customariness. 1653 Baxter 
Peace Conse. 119 Their..dulness and customariness in 
duty. 

2, A being accustomed or used toa thing. rare. 

1864 HawtHorne Dv. Grimshawe's Secret xi, Stilldim. .but 


our eyes..have gained an acquaintance, a customariness, 
with the medium. 

Customary (kz'stemiri),a. Also 6 -rye, 6-7 
-rie, 7 costomary. fad. med.L. cezstumarius, 
-omartius, repr. L. consuctidinarius, t. consuctidin- 
em: see CUSTOM and -ARryY.] 

1. According to custom; commonly used or 
practised ; usual, habitual, accustomed, wonted. 

1607 SHAKS. Cor, 11. iit. 93, 1 haue heere the Customarie 
Gowne, 1645 Rutuerrorp 7ryal & Tri. Faith (1845) 116 
Customary running lengtheneth the breath. 1705 STANHOPE 
Paraphr. 11. 525 The utter Insensibility .. of the .. Con- 
science, which customary sinning introduces. 1712 W. 
Rocrrs Vay. 33 Such Weather is customary as we draw 
near the Line. 1838 Lytton Alice 43 Recovering his 
customary self-possession. 1863 Gro, Ettot Rowola 1.xx, 
It was customary to have very long troops of kindred and 
friends at the. .betrothal. 

+b. tvansf. of persons. Obs. (Cf. habztual.) 

1796 Pecce Axonynz. (1809) x89 It falls not within the 
compass of my remembrance, that acustomary Dram-drinker 
ever left it off. P 

2. Established by or depending on custom. 

1660 WiLLsrorD Scales Cozzi. 36 The customary measure 
ot any place being known..to find how mucb it will make 
by a greater or a lesser measure of another place. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 161 The family was a religious 
and customary institution binding the members together. 

+3. Perfunctory or mechanical from habitual 
performance. Oés. 

1654 WuitLock Zootouria 349 In her devotions, she is 
serious, not Customary. [1670 CLARENDON Contempl. on 
Ps, Tracts (1727) 712 There is a customary recital of prayers, 
and as customary an unconcernment in them.] 

4. Law. a, Liable, subject to, or under customs or 
dues of various kinds, as cestomary tenants (med. 
L. custumarii), tenure, lands, etc. But in later 
usage this has come to be taken as: Holding or 
held by custom (e.g. of the manor). b. Relating 
to, depending on, or established by custom as 
contrasted with general law. 

Customary niill = Custom mill: see Custom 6. 

1523 Firzuers, Su7v. Prol., Than may the lorde.. haue 
parfyte knowledge..who is his freholders, copye holders, 
customarye tenaunte, or tenannt at his wyll. /ézd. 15 They 
..ought to baue a customarie role, wherin is euery mannes 
lande contayned, and what rent, customes, and seruyces 
euery man ought to pay and do. 1577 Harrison England 
11, ix, (1877) 1. 202 Customarie law consisteth of certeine laud- 
able customes vsed in some priuat countrie. 1592 WeEsT 
ust Pt. Symbol. § 103 C, The said customarie lands and 
tenements, 1620 J, WiLkinson Coroners & Sherifes 145 
If any customarie tenant or copiholder hold two parcels of 
land by herriot service, 1709 Lovd. Gaz. No. 4505/4 The 
several Manors of Bovey-Tracey fetc.}.. with the Market 
and Fairs of Bovey-Tracey aforesaid, and the Customary 
Mills there. 1789 Benrnam Princ. Legis?. xix. §28 The 
laws. .may subsist either in the form of statute or in that of 
customary law. 1858 Lp. Sr. Leonarps Handy B&. Prop. 
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Law xx. 151 Property of every description, including copy- 
hold and customary lands, 1880 Times g Aug. 3/5 A custoni 
had existed, which had now become a pirt of the customary 
estate, that the customary tenants should win and get the 
minerals under their own tenements. 

b. Customary courl: formerly in England, a 
manorial court which exercised jurisdiction over 
thecopyhold tenants of the manor, and administcred 
the custom of the manor as contrasted with the 
common law. It is distinguished from the court 
baron which exercised a jurisdiction over frec- 
holders. Czstomary holder, a customary tenant ; 
so cestontary-hold, 

1g2z3 Firzners. Surv. xviii. (1539) 39 Copye holder, Cus- 
tomary holder. 1628 Coxe Ov Lift, 58a, A customary Court, 
and that doth concerne Copiholders, and therein the Lord 
or his Steward is the Judge. Now as there can be no 
Court. baron without freeholders, so there cannot bee this 
kind of customary Court without Copiholders or Customary 
holders. 1844 Witttams Neal Prof, (1877) 225 Any free- 
hold, copyhold or customary-hold property. 1876 K. E. 
Dicsy Read Property v. § 6. 256. 

+5. Of the nature of customs-duty or tribute. 

1677 Sir T. Hersert 77vav. 43 Toll gatherers .. ready to 
search and exact a customary ‘lribute for the Mogul. 

6. as sb. A customary ceremony. 

1756 S. RicHaroson Corresp. (1804) HI. 231 The little 
parting customaries are not to be mentioned. 

Customary (ko’stemari), custumary (k2's- 
tizmari), sd. [ad. med.L. custumarius, -drium, 
representing OF. coustumier, L. consuélidindrtus, 
-drisum, subst. uses of the adj.: sce prec.) 

1. Law, A written collection of customs (sec 
Cusrom sb, 2); a book or document setting forth 
the customs of a manor, city, province, ete. 

1604 in Eug. Gikts (1870) 432 The Costomary of the mannor 
of Tettenhall regis. @ 1618 Ratetcu in Gutch Codd. Cur. |. 
64 By the customary of Bretaigne the Lords have aids to- 
wards the marrying of their daughters. 1818 HaLitam JZéd, 
of ges (1841) 1.1. 133 The earliest written customary in France 
is thatof Bearn. 1885 Lazy Tees’ Rep, LIL1. 503/1 Although 
such custom was not contained in any of the customaries of 
the manor. 

b. ¢ransf. The customs of a country, etc. col- 
leetively, even though not reduced to writing. 

1796 Burke Regte. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 182 The whole of 
the polity and economy of every country in Europe .. was 
drawn from the old Germanick or Gothick custumary. 1859 
Dasent Pop. Tales fr. Norse Introd. xi., ‘Vhe codes of the 
Lombards, Franks, and Goths were not mere savage, brutal 
customaries, : = . 

2. £ecl. A treatise containing the ritual and cere- 
monial usages of a religious house, order, college ; 
= CONSUETUDINARY 56. 

1882 J. W. Lece Votes /list. Liturg. Colours 43 Richard 
de Ware was Abbot of Westminster from 1258 to 1283, and 
caused a cnstumary to be written. 


+ Customed (kzstamd, foes. kv-staméd), AA/. a. 
Obs, or arch. [f. Custom + -ED.] 
1. Accustomed, usual, customary; established by 


custom. 

1382 Wycur £.r. v. 18 5e shulen 3elde the customyd 
noumbre of tilys. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 428/2 On ester- 
day aboue his customed pytaunce he ete two egges. 1595 
Suaxs. Yon i. iv. 155 No common winde, no customed 
euent, But they will..call them Meteors, prodigies, and 
signes. 1649 ButHe Lug. /mprow, Linpr. (1653) 95 Let 
not passion nor old customed corrupted Will prevail. 1750 
Gray Ztegy xxviii, One morn | iniss’d him on the custom‘d 
hill. 187z G. Macponarp IVilf. Curd, I. xiii. 207 ‘Yhe 
iapetion to dance, a customed observance at Moldwarp 

all. 

2. Of merchandise: Charged with duty, or on 
which daty has been paid. 

1604 E. Grimstone tr. Acosta’s Hist. fudies 225 Siluer 
that was inarked and customed. 1611 Corcr., Gadellé.. 
Customed for; on which an Impost is layed. 1621 Bottos 
Stat. Irel. 44 (12 Edw. /1") He or they so..carrying hydes, 
or any other staple merchandises into Scotland, not cus- 
tomed, shall forfeit [etc.}. . 

3. Frequented or patronized by customers. 

1594 Prat Fezwell.Zo. 111. 66 A house well customed. 1611 
Ricu /fonest, Age (1844) 39 An ill customed shoppe. 1703 
Ip. Orrery As you find tf u. ii, 1 have more invitations.. 
than the best-custom’d Lawyer has Clients. 

+Customer, 2. Os. [a. OF. costumier, cous- 
tamiter customary, accustomed, wonted = Pr. cos- 
lumier, cosdummnier, med.L. costumarius :—Rom. 
*costumnarto for L. consuétiidinarius ; see CUSTOM- 
and -ER.) Accustomed, wont. 

1303 R. Brunne //andl, Synne 8807 Who so euer parto 
yscustummer. 1393 Gower Conf. I. 224 If thou were ever 
Custumere To fals semblaunt inany wise. ¢ 1400 Rom, Rose 
4939 Youthe, his chamberere That to done yvelle is cus- 
tommere. ¢1450 Ant. de da Tour (1868) 134 The good lady 
was custumer to herburghe the holy profites. 


Customer (kz‘stoma:), sé. Forms: 5 custum- 
mere, costomer, 5-7 custumer,6 customar, cus- 
tymer, customyer, 7 custumier, 5= customer. 
[In senses 1 and 2, and in 6, a. late AngloFr. 
custumer, med.L. custumarins =consuclidinarius > 
see Du Cange. In the other senses the word ap- 
pears to be an Eng. formatioa upon Custom.] 

+1. One who acquires ownership by long use or 
possession; a customary holder. Ods. 


1440 Promp. Parv.r11 Custummere, custuimarinus, usie 
captor, 
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+2. An official who colleets customs or dues; 
a custom-house officer. Ods. 

(Sce Custoat sd 4 rst quot.) 1448 Act 27 Men, U7, c.2 
Chescun Custumer Countrollour Sercheour & Surveiour. 
a 1483 Liber Niger Ldw. LV in Slouseh, Ord. 27 Corouners, 
custunters, countrollers, serchers. 1486 lef 3 dlen. ITS, 
c. 8 The Customer or Comptroller of the same Port. 1509 
Barcray Ship of Fooles (1§70 11 We shall be made a com- 
mon Customer .. of Lin, Callis, or of Deepe. 1548 Unati. 
ete. Mrasmt, Far. Mark ii. 22 Sitting at the receipt of 
custome, for he was a publicane or customer. 160g [see 
Custom sé. 4]. 1651 Bepett in Fuller's Abel Redtr., 
Lrasmiuts (1867) 1. 74 All the gold he hrought with him.. 
except five pounds, was seized. by the customers [at Dover). 
1748 St. James's Evening [ost No. 6982 Lord Petersham 
-.to be Customer, Collector, etc, in the Port of Dublin. 

3. ‘One who frequents any place of sale for the 
sake of purchasing’ (J.); one who customarily 
purchases from a particular tradesman; a buyer, 
purchaser. (The chief current sense.) 

¢ 1480 in Zug. Gitds (1870) 317 To wt-draw from yor M., 
ne from no brother of p* craft, any of ther costomers. 1523 
Fitzuers. //256. § 119, 1 saye to my customers, and those 
that bye any horses of me. 1592 GREENE 3rd /'1. Conny- 
catch. 33 His shop very well frequented with Customers. 
1611 Suaxs. Jb int. 7. wv. iv. 192 No Milliner can so fit his 
customers with Gloues. 1748 De For ing. /radcesmax 
(0841) I. viii. 59 Parcels fit to fill their shops, aud invite 
their customers. 1834 Mrpwin -lugler fn Wales 1 222 
‘The alehouse..had neither customers nor host. 1863 Faw- 
cetr Pol, Econ. i, x. (1876) 259. 

+4. A person with whom one has dealings ; 
a familiar associate or companion (9/ some one). 
Obs. (passing into sense 5). 

1548 Flatt Cron. 153 The wagoncr came to the gate, 
called the porter.. The porter (whiche wel knew the voice of 
his customer). 1562 ‘I, Hevwoop /’rov, & Fpigr. (1867 81 
‘Yo his accustomed customers he gat. 1590 Saks. Cove. 
Err, Ww, iv. 63 You Minion you, are these your Customers ? 
1621 Br, Mountacu Déatriéz 2 Lazy ignorance, or patient 
idlenesse, the common customers of the clergy. 

+b. A common woman, prostitute. Ods, 

1601 Snaks. Al’s Well v. iii. 287, | thinke thee now some 
common Customer. 1604 — Of&. 1, i. 123, I marry her! 
What? a customer ! 

5. collog. A person to have to do with; usually 
with some qualifying adjective, as wg/j, awkward, 
queer, rum, ctc.; ‘chap’, * fellow’. 

1589 R. Harvey 72. Jere. (1590) 11 False witnes. .is taken 
vp now for a custome of one lewd Customer, 1652 HEYLIN 
Cosmogr. Yo Rdr., Such a Countrey-customer | did meet 
with one. 1818 Scotr //rt. JJidd. xxviii, An thou meetest 
with ugly customers o' the road. 1837 Dickess /'ickzo. il, 
Queer customers those monks. /4/d. xx, A precious seedy- 
looking customer. 1863 Spring Lafl, 185 Certainly, a bull 
elk is an awkward customer weet brought to bay. 

+6. =Customary sé, CusTuMaL sd. Obs. 

1614 SELDEN Titles Hon, 331 That aide de Rangon (as it 
is calld in the Custumier of Normandie). 1771 A xtiq. 
Sarisb. 29 From the Grand Customer of Normandy we 
learn, that Bordage was a base tentre. 

Cu'stomerless, a. vonce-wid. [f. prec. + -LESS.] 
Without a customer. 

1859 Sata Gas-tight 4 D. vii, For years the railway tavern 
stood. .deserted-looking, customerless. 

+Customership. Oés. [f. Customer 2 + 
-SHIP.] ‘The office of a collector of customs. 

1487 dcé 3 Hen. Vil, c.7 The said .. Office of Customer- 
ship, Comptroller or Searcher. rggz Prerctvate Sp. Dict., 
Almoxarifadgo, the customership, custome. 1652 Waps- 
worTtH tr. Sandoval’s Ciz'. Wars Spain 216 Profitable rights, 
as. .Subsidies, Customerships. 

Custom-house (kv stomhaus). [Ccstow 4.] 

1. A house or office at which enstom is collected; 
esp. a government office situated at a place of im- 
port or export, as a seaport, at which customs are 
levied on goods imported or exported. b. ¢ransf. 
The office of the establishment or department 


which has the management of the customs. 

@ 1490 Botoner /éin, (Nasmith 1778) 167 Transeundo per 
le custom-hous usque per le condyt. 1548 Upatt, etc. 
Erasm, Par. Matt, ix. (R.), As he passed by the custome- 
house, he espyed sitting there a certayne publicane, called 
Matthewe. 1604 Dekker //onesé Wh, Wks. 1873 TH. 141 
My men are all at Custome-house vnloding Wares. 1661 
Cowney Disc. Govt. O. Cromwell Wks. 1710 11. 659 How 
muchwe have gotten by it, let the Custom-houseand Exchange 
inform you. 1712 Bupce re Spect. No. 277 P3 Its Cargo was 
seized on by the Officers of the Custom-bouse. 1803 SOUTHEY 
Eng. Eclognes ix, He. .Swore no false oaths, except at the 
custom-honse, 1840 Dickess Old C, Shop iv, Smoked his 
smuggled cigars under the very nose of the Custom: House. 

2. altrth., as cuslom-house oath, officer, station. 

1725 De Foe Voy. round Workd 1840) 101 Agreeing with 
the custom-honse officer fora small matter. 1748 OveRAL 
in Whiston Afewe. 411 A Custom-House Oath is become 
a proverbial Expression, for a ‘hing not to be reguarded. 
1856 EMERSON Eng. Traits, Religion Wks. (Bohn) Il. rox 
The modes of initiation are more damaging than custom- 
house oaths. 

Hence Custom-houser (vonce-wd. , a custom- 
house officer. 

1855 Cartyte Freak. Gt. xxi. ii, Caitiff ofa Custom-houser. 

+ Cu'stoming, v//. sh. Olds. rare. [f. Cusrest 
2. 34+-ING!.J (See quot.) 

1611 Cotcr., Gabellagr, a customing ; an imposing or pay- 
ing of custome. 

Customless, 2. novce-w./. 
+-LESs.] Lacking custom. 

1838 Nevo WVonthly Mag. 1.1V. 537 The aspect of Bond- 
street with its customless tradesmen. 


[f. Custos 56. 5 


CUSTRON. 


t Cu'stomly, adv. Obs. [f. Crstom sd. + -Ly =. 
As a matter of custom, habitually. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. in. xxi. 182 Who that customly doth 
gladly the good werkes, 1549 Covuapatr Aras, /'ar, 
1 /'et. UL 5 Salute you cucry one other with a ky»se, not 
after the sorte that is geuen more custuniely than hartely. 
1556 J. Ovpk tr. Gualter’s Antuhrist iv. 128b, We haue 
customly vsed to serue God..by a farre other mauer. 

|) Custos (kostps). Obs. ‘exc. as Latm.) [L. 
cusios, Formerly treated as Eng. with pl. crestose, 
now consciously Latin, with pl. czstodes } 

nN kecper, guardian, warden, eustodian. 

1465 Wervers’ Kec. in Blades Life Caxton 150 John lam- 
bert, fom rege, jobn Laker, Jolin Alburgh, Custoses. 
1623 I.p. Bersers /rorss. Pref. 1 The vertue of history .. 
hath to her custos and kepar, it that is to say, tyme, whiche 
cousumeth the other writynges, 1568 Guarton Chron, 11. 
158 The king..made Stephen Edworth Coustable of the 
‘Lower, and Custos of the Citie of London. 1635 Pauitr 
Christinnogr. 197 (n the absence and minority of the Kings 
..divers Clergymen have beene Custosses or Viceroyes of 
the Kingdome. 1855 ‘Hackrhkay Neuvomes 1. 166 ‘The 
senior pupil and Custas of the room, 1878 Stuwas Const. 
Hist, WA, xvii. 1x2 On the 2rst [April 1430] Gloucester was 
appointed Heutenant and custos of the kingdom, 


2. In certain Latin titl¢s retained more or less 11 


general use. 

+ Custos brevinm (' Keeper of the hriefs "1: an officer inthe 
Courts of King's Bench and Comwon Pleas, who had the 
custody of writs, warrants, and other docuntents. 

Custos rotuloruim ; the principal Justice of the peace in 
aconnty, who has the custody otae rolls and records of the 
sessions of the peace. 

Custos sigilli; the Keeper of the Seal. 

1542-3 let 34-35 Jfen. HUTT, c. 27 § 53 There shall Le 
. one custos ratulorum in cuery cf the sayd twelue shire 
1654 View Regul, Chancery 49 ‘Vhe Custos brevium in tt + 
Court of Common. Pleas which hath been an office usually 
granted by Letters-Putent from before the Reign of Edw. | 
1696 Luttrece Brecf Kel. (1857 11. 202 Mr. Fowkes, wh» 
hath the custos brevium office in the Sings bench court 
1862 Lo. Broucnam #rit. Coust. xvit 274 The Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or rather the Custos Rotulorum in each county. 

Custosship. [f. prec. + -suir.] The office 
of custos. 

1641 Prynxne -lutip. 1&6 Thomas de Corbridge. . bestowed 
..[the] Custoseship of the Parish of Saint Sepulcher on one 
Gilbert Segrave. 1866 Marly News 12 Feb. 5/6 Neither the 
dignity of the viceroyalty nor that of the Kingston Custos- 
ship has been..enhanced.. by Gordon’‘s capture. 

+ Custrel (kovstrél). Obs. exc. f/tst. Also 6 
coustrell, 6 7 costrel 1, costerel. See also 
CoistreL. [Coincides in meaning with OF. 
coustillier, -tlleur, lit. a soldier armed with a cozs- 
tille (see CusTiLe), henec, ‘an esquire of the bodie, 
an armour-bearer vnto a knight, the seruant of 
a man at armes; also, a groome of a stable’ 
(Cotgr.). But the regular Eng. repr. of this would 
be custeler, custler, and it is not easy to account 
for the metathesis of this to custre?, ‘Thesecondary 
sense ‘knave, base fellow ’ (commoncr in the variant 
cotstrel) is not found with Fr. coustillicr, and seems 
to have arisen from association with Custnoy.] 

1. An attendant on a knight or man-at-arms. 

1492 in Rymer Fadera Gir XIL. 478 Every of theim 
havyng with him his Custrell and his Page. 1495 Hew. V11 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. 1. 11 1.21 ‘To make as many speres with 
their custretles and di-lances..as ye can furnisshe. 1548 
Hatt Caron. 1809'512 ‘The Kyng ordeined 50 gentlemenne 
to bee speres, euery of theim to haue an Archer a Demilaunce 
and a Custrell. 1577 Sir ‘l. Switn Comme, Ene. i. xix. 
(1609 26 They [Esquires] were at the first Costerels or the 
bearers of the Armes of Lords or Knights. 1613-18 Dysi i 
Coll, (list. Eng. (1626' 93 Brabansons (which were certayne 
Mercenaries commonly called the Routs or Costerels. 1830 
James Darniey xi. 50'°2 Now promoted to the dignity of 
custrel, or shield-bearer. . 

2. A term of reproach: Knave, base fellow. Sce 
ColsTREL 2. 

1581-1783 [sce Comstret}. 1608 Snaks, Fer. ty, vi. 1°75 
Thou art the damned doorkeeper to every custerel [printed 
cusherel, Glode coistrel], that comes enquiring for his Tib. 

Custrel, var. of CostreL!, Oés. 


+Cu'streling, coustrelyng. 02s. [dim. 
of CrstrEL: see -ING.} Lad, groom, ‘ knave’. 

a1553 Uvatt Noyster D1. iv. (Arb) 2g Oh, your cous- 
trelyng Bore the lanterne a fielde so before the gozelyng. 


+Custron. 04s. Forms: 4quystron, qwis- 
tron, 4-6 quystroun(e, 5 quisteroun, quys- 


rt 


teroun, .?) qwistoune, custrun, 6 coystrowne ; 
Sc. custron, 6-7 -oun, 7 -one. [a.OF. cofs/ron, 
coestren, quistron, cottren, WW nom. case guestres. 
guatstre, scullion :—late L. covtstronem, nom. cocts- 
tro’ tabernarius’ (Papias>.] 

1. A scullion, a kitchen-knave ; hence a boy or lad 
of low birth, base-born fellow, * cad’, vagabond. 

¢ 1300 AY Adis. 2511 Ther nas knave, no quystron, Tha: 
he no hadde god waryson. @ 1400 (h dowsan 154 Sche seyth 
a boy lothly ot face, A quysteroun...And sey de: * Hark. thou 
cokes knaue*. 12 1400-s0 1 /e.ranidfe 7 3303 lo! so be quele cf 
qwistrunnes[ prénfed qwistrumnes] my qualite has changic’ 
c1g00 Rom Kose 886 This God of Love of his fasoun Was 
lyke no knave, ne quysiroun, a1§zg9 SkELTON fifle 
Agaynste a comely coystrowne, that curyowsly chawntyd. 
and curryshly cowntred. — lowe douty 1), Albany 171 
Suche a foule coystrowne. 1530 L.vvesay Test. Papo 
390 Pandaris, pykthankis, custronis, and clatteraris Loupis 
vp frome laddis, sine lychtis amang lardis. a160§ Potwaat 
in Montgomerie f’yting 128 Vile vagabound..Custroun? 


CUSTUMAL. 


2) =CCSTRED I: 

1494 Fasvan C/rron. vit. 503 The sperys to haue for them 
aud theyr custrun euery day halfe a floreyn. 

Custum, -e, etc. obs. forms of Custom, etc. 

Custumal (ka'stizmal), customal (ka'sto- 
mal, s6. Law. [from med.L. /éber custemalts : 
see next.]} A written eollection or abstract of the 
customs of a manor, eity, province, etc. ; =CuS- 
TOMARY sb. 

1570-6 Lamparve /eramd. Kent (1826) 110 A Latine Cus- 
tuinall of the towne of Hyde. 1741 I’. Rouinson Gavethind 
iii. 35 Set forth in the Custumal of those Manors. 1772 
Gent, Mag. XL1. 351 The Customall of the Cinque Pnrts. 
1875 Maine //ist. Just. i.6 The Custumals or manuals of 
feudal rules plentiful in French legal literature. 1882 
Athenvum 8 Apr. 441/3 The ‘Customes of Yardley Hast- 
ings’, in 1607. .1s not..a manor customal, but, .an account, 
taken on the oaths of old men, of the ecclesiastical customs 
of the parish. ; 

Custumal, ¢. [ad. med.L. cos-, cusiumals, 
eorresponding to OF. costume/, f. Rom. and med.L. 
costuma, OV” costume CUSTOM: see-AL.] Having 
to do with the customs of a city, etc. 

1889 Sir J. Monckton in Pat? Alai?d G. 5 Oct. 6/3, I find 
in the records no note of deviation from the usual custom, 
and as the custumal officer of the Corporation I should feel 
bound to advise against it. 

+Cu'stumhede. Oés. rave. [f. Custom sé, 
+-NEAD.] Customary practiee, custom, habit. 

¢1340 Cursor AL. 29139 (Cotton Galba) pe first in thoght, 
pat oper in dede, pe thrid in syn of custumhede. 

Cusyn, -yng, obs. forms of Cousin. 

Cu'syng, aphetic f. accusing. (Cf. CUSER.) 

61470 Hexry Wallace vi. 400 Began a sair cusyng to mak. 

Cut (ket), 54.1 Also cutt, -e. [Origin and 
original sense uncertain. 

This has been usually regarded as merely a special use of 
Cur sé.4iunder which it is still treated in recent dictionaries); 
but to this identification two considerations are opposed. 
First, ¢x¢ ‘the act or result of cutting’ is ilike such verbal 
derivatives generally) a word only of Modern English, 
known from the r6thc., while cz¢ ‘lot’ goes back before 
1300, standing quite alone without any sense of Cur sé.4 
to explain or support it. Secondly, in ME., inthe verb Cut 
and its pa, pple., the forms Ay/, 47%, ket are of constant 
occurrence, but no such spellings are found for this word, 
only cut, cute (entée), ‘Lhe latter circumstance opposes also 
any such suggestion as that cv¢ ‘lot’ is an absolute use of 
the pa. pple. meaning ‘the cut stick or straw’, ‘the cut 
or marked thing drawn’, a use which would besides 
be very difficult to admit at so early adate. There is no 
cognate word, and no derivative from any word meaning 
‘cutting’, used in the other ‘Teutonic languages; in these 
the word Lor, with its cognates, is the native term. It 1s 
evident that dsazuing cuts has been from the 13th c. a more 
popular form of sortilege, or a more popular and colloquial 
expression for it, than ‘casting lots’, Welsh has cwé‘ta 
little piese, a cut, a gobbet, a lot’ Silvan Evans); ezv¢ lot 
occurs in Salesbury’s transl. of the Bible, 1520; and the word 
hasin Welsh the derivatives czefzs lot, lottery-ticket, share, 
cwtysy'n lot, ticket; but it may be froin English.] 

1. =Lor: in the phrase draw cuis, originally 
draw (or lay) cut, applied to a ready way of cast- 
ing lots, by the chance drawing of sticks or straws 
of unequal length. 

‘The simplest and most usual way is to take as many bits 
of straw, stick, or the like, as there are persons concerned, 
one of these bits being shorter (or it may be fozger) than the 
others ; these being held so that one end only is exposed, 
each person draws one of the bits for himself, and he who 
chances to draw the bit differing in length is the person to 
whom the lot falls. In later use each Lit is called a cut, 
but in earlier use the decisive bit appears as the ‘cut’, 

a. To draw (lay) cut, 

@ 1300 Cursor AJ. 16699 (Cott.) A-bute his kirtel drou pai 
cutt, 21340 Hamro.e /’sadter xxi. 18 On my clathe pai 
laid kut. ¢1386 Cuaucer /’ard. 7. 465-7, 1 rede, that cut 
among us alle We drawe, and let se wher the cut wil falle; 
And he that hath the cut, with herte blithe Schal renne to 
thetoun. ¢ 1440 York VWyst, xxxv. 293, | rede we drawe cutte 
for bis coote, /ééd, 295 “Lhe schorte cutte schall wynne. 
1483 Cath. Ang?. 88 To drawe Cutte, sort/ri. 1533 Mort 
elpel. xxxvii. Wks. 9031 Let them draw cut betwene them, 

B. ‘Vo draw cuts. 

1450 1530 J/y77. our Ladye p. \vili, They drew cuttes 
amonge them whiche of theym shulde be kyllyd. 1530 
T’atsck, 526/2, 1 drawe lottes, or drawe cuttes, as folkes do 
for sporte, ye fone an conrt festu (short straw]. 1580 
SIDNEY A reacdic (1613) 154 My daughter Mopsa. .may draw 
cuts, and the shortest cut speake first. x Suans. Cont, 
Err. vei, 422. 1600 Maitdes Aletam. w. in Bullen O. 72. 
1.149 Whether shall begin his note? Draw cuttes. .content 3 
the longest shall begin. 1641 Brome Jez. Crew im. Wks. 
1873 Til. 405, f am pussell’d in the choice. Would some 
sworne Brother .. were here to draw a Cut with me. 1653 
Watton Angler 75, 1 think it is best to draw cuts and avoid 
contention... !.ook, the shortest Cut fals to Coridon. a 1745 
owt Direct. Servants, Who is to stay at home is to be 
determined by short and long cuts. 1858 Kinesiry MW/esta, 
1/0 (1861) 300 We three will draw cuts for the honour of 
going with him, 

+b. The drawing or casting of lots: + 77/7 or 
by cut, by lot. Obs, 

1z.. Leges quat. Burgornm liv. (Sc. Stat.), Et scienduin 
est quod stallanzistor nullo tempore potest habere loth cut 
neque cavyl de aliquo mercimonio eum burgense. a 1340 
Wamroce /'satfer xv. 6 Strengis .. fell as wip kut. 1513 
Douctas déucist. viii. 27 Ve cut or cavil that pleid sone 
Partid was. 1535 Srewaxr Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 39 Be cut 
and cavill than ull his part fell he. 

+ 2. (One's) lot, fate, fortune; fate or fortune as 
a ruler of events. Ods, 

a1yo Hasrvoin /'sadter xxx. 18 In pi hend [are] my 
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kuttes. 1423 Jas. I] Avg?s Q. cxlv, Hir that has the cutis 
twn In hand, both of jour wele and of 3our wo. c1450 S¢. 
Cuthbert 1367 To pe couent he him putt In religioun to 
prove his cutt. /é¢. 6743 To england felle a sary cutt. 
1513 Dovctas xneés 1. it, 76 Quhilk is by cutt gevin me 
to bair in hand, 1530 Patscr. 2r1/2 Cutte or lotte, sort. 
1635 Pacirt Christianogr. 1. (1646) 206 You see.. how 
fortunate a cut those Gods have given us, whom wee robbed. 

Cut (kvt), 50.2 [In branches I-V f. Cur z.; in 
VI elliptical use of the pa. pple.; in VIII the word 
may be distinct, since the phrase occurs about or 
before 1400, while the sb. otherwise appears only 
in the 16th c.] 

I. Act of cutting. 1. “7. 

1808 Cossrert Pol. Reg. 25 June 997 The speech is all 
whet and no cut. It is merely flummery. 1841 Mrs. 
Lovupon Ladies’ Comp, Flower Gard. (ed. 9) 81 ‘The shoot 
should be cut off with what gardeners call a clean cut. 

2. A stroke or blow with a sharp-edged instru- 
ment, as a knife, sword, ete. 

1601 Suaks, Ful. C. i. ii. 187 Through this, the wel- 
beloued Brutus stabb’d .. This was the most vnkindest cut 
of all. 19719 De Foe Crusoe (1840) II. iv. 68 Seeing him 
give the fellow a barbarous cut with the hatchet. 1889 
Frouve Chiefs of Dunboy v. 55 His face .. had been dis- 
figured by a sabre cut. ’ : 

b. Fencing and Sword exercise. A slashing blow 
or stroke given with the edge of the weapon (dis- 
tinguished from a ¢Arus¢ given with the point). 

1gg2 G. Harvey /erce's Super. 140 Cuttes, slashes and 
foines. 1833 Reged. /ustr, Cavatry 1. 148 Each ‘ Cut” has 
its ‘Guard’. 1840 Dickens Of C. Shop M1. i, The broad- 
sword exercise with all the cuts and guards complete. : 

c. Cut and thrust: (a) as sé., the act of cntting 
and thrusting ; hand-to-hand struggle; (é) as adj. 
(the words being hyphened), adapted for both 
cutting and thrusting; addicted to or eonnected 
with cutting and thrusting ; also fig.; (c) e/lipt. = 
cut-and-thrust sword. 

1840 Tuackeray Catherinei, He-devils, sword and pistol, 
cut and thrust, pell-mell came tumbling into the redoubt ! 
1843 Lyrton Las¢ Bar. 1. iii, Thanks, but I leave cut and 
thrust to the gentles. 1846 Grote Greece (1862) 1.11.63 The 
cut and thrust of actual life. 

1763 Srit. Alag, LV. 301 My sword with a cut-and-thrust 
blade. 1820Scort 4 ddot iv, The word szvord comprehended 
all descriptions, whether back-sword or basket-hilt, cut-and- 
thrust or rapier. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick. ix, That.. 
scowl with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in melo- 
dramatic performances, inform each other they will meet 
again. 1875 Jowett ato (ed. 2) 11. gat he short cut and 
thrust method of Socrates. 

3. A sharp stroke or blow with a whip, cane, etc. 

1725 New Cant. Dict., | took hima Cut cross the Shoulders, 
1787 ‘G. Gampapo’ Acad. Horsenten (1809) 36 A good 
smart cut over his [the horse's] right cheek and eye. 1833 
Hr. Martineau J/anch. Strike iii. 29 A cut across the 
knuckles with his riding-whip. 1886 Burton Arab, Nes. 
(Abr. ed.) I. 296 He sentenced him to receive an hundred 
cuts with the scourge. 

4. fig. An act whereby the feelings are deeply 
wounded, as a sarcasm, an act of unkindness, ete. ; 
a severe disaster or misfortune; a blow, shock. 

1568 C. Watson Po/yd. 65a, The Romans. .acknowledged 
this their simple cutte and sore repulse. 1606 Suaks, Aut, & 
Cl. 1. ii.173. 1635 R. Botton Com. Affi. Conse. ili. 15 
A most cruel cut to a troubled conscience. 1766 Good. 
Two-Shoes w, vii. (1881) 136 This was a Cut to a Man of his 
imperious Disposition. 1889 E. Bacsuaw Advent Pastoral 
17 Contemptuous cuts and disparaging words. 

5. An excision or omission of a part. 

1604 MippLeton Father Hubbard's T, Wks, (1886) VIII. 
77 He must venture .. to the Bankside, where he must sit 
out the breaking-up of a comedy, or the first cut ofa tragedy, 
1779 SUERIDAN Critic u. ii, Hey day! here’s a cut! What, 
are all the mutual protestations out? 1880 Sa4, Rev. 1 May 
568 The piece ..will perhaps have a still better effect if the 
cuts which we have suggested are made. 

6. The act of ‘cntting down’; a reduction in 
rates or prices. (Chiefly U.S.) 

1881 Chicago Times 17 June, Supplemented by a still 
further ‘cut’ of two cents. 1888 77ines 13 Nov. 5/1 | Phila- 
delphia) Stocks declined to-day because of a radical cut in 
the freight rates between Chicago and the sea-board. 

7. The act of ‘cutting’ by a horse: see Cut z. 
27: the part of the leg injured by cutting. 

1688 Lond. Gas, No. 2376/4 A brown Gelding .. cuts on 
the Speedy cut of both his Fore-Legs. 1865 Vovatr //orse 
xvi. (1872) 371 ‘I'he inside of the leg, immediately under 
the knee..is subject to injury from what is termed the 
speedy ent, 

8. Card-pluying. The aet of cutting a pack of 
cards; the card obtained by ctitting, + Were cae: 
name of some game at cards (ols.). 

1598 Krorio, 7>snew, a game at cards called swig or new 
cut. 1728 Swirt Youd, A/od, Lady, The deal, the shuffle, 
and the cut, 1860 Crawrey //auty Bh, Ganies 324 Should 
a card be exposed, there must be a fresh cut, the dealer 
having the option of shuffling them before the next cut. 
Not fewer than four cards are considered a cut. 

9. A step in dancing: see Cur v. 30. 

1676 Erucrepce Jaz of Mode vy, ii, No one woman is 
worth the loss of acut ina caper. 1751 Smo.cerr Per, /’ic. 
xiv, Performed sundry new cuts with his feet. 1842 Dickens 
Amer, Notes (18:0) 62/2 Single shuffle, double shuffle, cut 
and cross-cut. 1892 Murs. H. Warp D. Grieve viii, David 
stopped his cut and shuffle. ' 

10. A particular stroke in various games with 
balls: a. Cricket. The stroke described s.v. Cutz. 
gia, b. Lawn Tennis, The stroke described s.v. 
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Cur v. 3tb; also the ‘screw’ put on the ball by 
this stroke. o. Cyrogzct. A stroke in which a ball 
is driven away obliquely by another ball. 4d. 
Rackets, A \all served so that it strikes upon cr 
below the ‘cut-line’, which is a faylt. 

1855 STONEHENGE Sit. Sports (1868) 568 The main dif- 
ference is between the perpendicular cut to leg and the 
horizontal one to off side. 1874 J. D. Heatn Croguct 
Player 33 More force will be required to send a ball a given 
distance by a cut, than when it 1s rushed in a straight line. 
1874 /tetd 15 Aug., Good balls always bound. except when 
they have that cut on which W. H. E. evidently dislikes. 
1878 JuLian Marsuatt Laven Tennis 37 Vhe cut will also 
be found very useful in the service. 1888 Stee: & Lytret- 
ron Cricket (Badm. Libr.) 61-2 ‘he real genuine cut goes 
to the left side of point.. When the player ts well in.. he 
very often makes..a clean cut; that is to say, he hits with 
a bat quite horizontal to the ball, and not over it. 


ll. Gun Afanuf. Fach of the various processes 


through which the several limbs of the gun pass. 

188x GREENER Gu» 270 In some arms upwards of 1,00c 
separate cuts have to be made to complete each gun, to say 
nothing of drilling the various holes. 

12. col/og. The act of ‘cutting’ or refusing to 
Tecognize an acquaintanee. 

1798 (see CuttrE]. 1829 Anniversary, Travelied Monkey 
133 That look which London calls a cut, Our traveller on 
his cousin put. 1848 ‘Tuackeray Be. Suobs ii. (D.1, We 
met and gave each other the cut direct that night. 1862 
Merivate Ron, Emp. (1865) V. xliv. 268 The Cz?, the last 
resource of sullenness and shyness is, I believe, a strictly 
English institution. 


13. (See qnot.) 

1899 Seribuer’s Mag. XUX. 327/1 Often in storms a strong 
swift current runs along the coast hetween the outer bar and 
the shore, called by the surfmen the ‘set’ or ‘cut’. 

14. Zr7sh Hist. A levy of money, a tax, an im- 
post : ef. Cur vw 34. Obs. 

1634-5 Stat, [refaiid (1765) 11. 169 To that end doe make 
cuts, levies and plotments upon theinselves to pay them. 

II. 15. A passage, coutse, or way straight 
across ; ¢s5f. as opposed to going round a corner or 
by a eircuitons route. Also coves, and fig. 

1577-87 Harrison Deser. Brit. ii. 3 in Hotinshed, The 
shortest and most usuall cut that we have out of our Hand 
to the Maine is from Dover.. unto Calice. 158x Savite 
Lacttus’ Hist, i. xxxi. (1591) 19 Tired and sick with so long 
acut [/ouga navigatione), 1600 HouLann Livy Xxxu. Xxiil, 
824 Whence the passage over to Corinth is a cut [¢7aectxus} 
almost of seven miles, 1637 Hevwoov Déad. xv. Wks. 1874 
VI. 233 So long a cut Must I take pains to waft thee. 183 
A. Foxsianque Eng, under 7 Administ, (1837) 11. 174 The 
cut across the fields is shut up. 1883 Parker Tye Chihde 
273 One of those rhetoricians who would take any cut to 
a climax. 

b. esp. in short cut, a crossing that shortens the 
distance. adstr. and concr., dit. and fig. 

1§89 GREENE M/enaphou (Arb.) 70 He... hauing the winde 
fauourable, made a short cut. ¢ 15390 Martowe Faust. iii. 
s2 The shortest cut for conjuring Is stoutly to abjure the 
Trinity. 160x Hottann /énxy 1. 63 The shortest cut into 
Greece. 1658 W. Burton /¢77, Anton. 114 The way is not 
alwaies by the shortest cut. 1866 Arcytt Reign Law 
vii. (ed. 4) 363 There are no short cuts in Nature. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Get, A/ew 11. xi. 311 A short cut across the 
fields .. was made for the convenience of the inhabitants. 


ec. Also sear cut, (Still common in Sc.) 

1614 Br. Haut Aeeotl. Treat. 1115 Hee. .now leades them 
the nearest cut to Jericho. 1673 E. Brown 77av, Germ. 
(1677) 2 The nearest cut out of England into Holland is 
from Laistoffe Point to Gravesandt. 1783 Ainswortu Lat. 
Dict. (Morell) iv. s.v. Anaxagoras, There is a near cut to 
heaven from every place. 180x Gabrietti A/yst. Hush, 11. 
135 He set forward, taking, for expedition, all the nearest 
cuts, 1803 Maria Vanzee Fate 42 ‘The old man.. had 
arrived before me, by a nearer cut in the wood. 


III. 16. The shape to which, or style in which 
a thing is cut ; fashion, shape (of clothes, hair, etc.). 

1579 Lyty Eufphues (Arb.) 152 With costly attyre of the 
newe cut. 1600 Snaxs, 4. ¥. Z. ut. vii. 155 With eyes 
seuere, and beard of formall cut. ¢ 1684 “vost of 1683-4. 19 
The cuts were diamond, the substance ice. 1703 Moxon 
Meech. Exerc. 15 Vou see how the Files of several. Cuts 
succeed each other. 175: Jonxson Rambler No. 138 P 5 
Wearing a gown always of the same cut and colour, 1805 
Navai Chron, XV. 125 From the cut of her sails an enemy. 
1883 S.C. Hau Retrospect 11, 187 A broad-brimmed hat 
and coat of Quakerish cut. 

b. Ag. Fashion, style, make. 

1890 Nasur Pasguit’s cl fol.1. Cijb, A right cutte of the 
worde, without gigges or fancies. 1602-3 MannincGHam in 
Eng. IHiust, Mag. Mar. (1884) 368 '2 A young gallant, but of 
a short cutt. 1628 Prvnne Leve-fockes 25 Others of the 
common ranke and cut. 174x Ricuarpson /*meta (1824) 
1, 171 My good mother was one of this old fashioned cut. 
1856 Mrs. Cartyie Lets. IE. 307 These Londoners are all of 
the cut of this woman. 

ec. The cut of one's 72h: one’s general appear- 
ance or look. savy, orig. natitical: see Jr. 

1823 Soutuey in Life & Corr. V. 144 Their likeability, 
which depends something upon the cut of their jib. 1833 
Marrevar /’. Sémfple it, I see you're a sailor by the cut of 
your jib, 1881 R. Bucnanan God & J/an wu. iii, I like the 
cut of your jib less than ever. 

17. Phrase. <f cx? above (some person or thing): 
a degree or stage above. collog. 

(1797 Lama Lefé, (1888) I. 78 There is much abstruse 
science in it above ny cut.) 1818 Score //7t. Aidt. xvi, 
Robertson is rather a cut abune me, 1842 Marryat Lercival 
Avene i, She was..a cut above the housekeeper in the still- 
room, 1891 L, 1B, Watroxp J/ischicf of Monica xi, The 
girl herself isa cut below par. 
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IV. The result, effect, or product of cutting. 

18. An opening in a surface made by a sharp- 
edged instrument, an incision ; a wound made by 
cutting, a gasli. 

1530 Patscr. 2113/2 Cutte, a wounde, comfpevre. 1557 
N, ao (Genev.) J/att, ix. 16 The cutte is made worse. 1618 
N. Furey Aaends for Ladies wt. iv, How came they by 
such cuts and slashes? 1719 Di For Crusoe 11840" 11. ix. 
215 T'wo or three of the men had cuts in their backs and 
thighs. 1830 Coorrr Dict. Surgery ed. 6) 1269 When the 
wound is a common cut, the sides of the division ought to 
be brought in contact. 

19. An incision made in the cdge of a garment, 
etc., for ornament ; a slash; a natural indentation, 
as in the edge of a leaf. 

1563 //omilwes u. Excess of Apparel (1859) 313 While one 
spendeth his patrimony upon pounces and cuts. 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens uv. \xxxiii, 261 Sauing that every little leafe his 
cultes are a great deale narrower. 1599 Suaks. Much Ado 
m1. iv. 19 Cloth a gold and cuts, and lac'd with siluer. 1641 
Mitton Ch. Govt. vi. (1851) 126 She might go jagg’d in as 
many cuts and slashes as she pleas'd. 1719 De For Crusoe 
(1840) I]. xiii. 277 The habit... with. .cuts and slashes almost 
on every side. 

20. A passage or channel: a. An artificial water- 
course cut or dug ont; a channel, canal, cutting. 
(In common use in the Fen district in England.) 

1548 Petit. of Saudwich in Boys Sandwich (1792) 735 To 
authorize the said mayor ..and inhabitants ..to cut out, 
newe erect and iake one newe cutt into their said haven. 
1570 Act 13 //fs. c. 18 Preamb., The Leading and Passage 
of the said Water, thorough such a .. Cut, as may serve for 
the Navigation of Barges. 1603 Ksounrs /f/ist, Yurrks 
(1638) 89 Invironed with a navigable ditch or cut. 1696 
Phil, Trans. X\X. 344 Through these Fens run great Cuts 
or Dreyns. 1803 G. Rose Draries (1860) Il. 20 To make 
a.. navigable cut from the Red Sea tothe Nile. 1893 tcf 
36-7 Vict. c. 71 § 58 Any watercourse, mill race, cut, leat, or 
other channel for conveying water..from any river. 

+b. A natural narrow opening or passage by 
water; a channel or strait. 

1598 Grenewey J'acitus’ Ann. v. ii, (1622) 119 Hastening 
ouer the ‘loronwan and Thermean cut, and passing by 
Eubea. 1610 Hotiann Camden's Brit, i. 203 Mona 
whereof Cassar maketh mention, in the mids of the Cut .. 
betweene Britaine and Irelaud, 1642 Futter Holy & Prof, 
Sf. u. viii. 77 As it were but a narrow cut to ferry over. 
1678 tr. Gava's Art of War. 102 The Castle of Salses, on 
the Cut of the Sea. 

ce. Acreck or inlet. Now /oca/. 

1630 K. Fohuson's Ningd, & Conunw. 456 The Country is 
full of cuts and inlets from this River, 1727 Beverley Beck 
stct: A Creek or Cut, commonly called Beverley Beck. 
1890 M. Townsenn U.S. 137 Cut, used on the eastern 
shore of Florida as synonymous with inlet. 

d. A passage cut as a roadway through a rock, 
wood, dense part of a city, etc. ; a railway cutting. 

1730 Sir H. Stoane in Pitt. Trans. XXXVI. 261 Having 
again continued our Journey under Ground in the Salt-work, 
we then found ourselves in the Cuts. 1789 “ss. Shooting 
(1791) 300 The sportsman may..watch at some opening, or 
cut which runs through the wood. 188: Chicago Trucs 
12 Mar., The snow is six feet in the cuts. 188: Sczzbner’s 
Mag, XX11. 528/2 On the left are cuts and tunnels. 

e. Vheatr, A narrow longitudinal opening, cut 
in the flooring of the stage, by which scenes are 
moved up and down. 

1859 Sata Gas-light & D. ii. 23 On this frame the scene 
to be painted is placed ; and. worked up and down the cut 
as the painter may require. 1881 L. WaGser Pantomines 
55 The visitor will discern what are called the cuts in the 
flooring of the stage.. When required these cuts are opened 
. .for the passage of the scenes to be sent up. 

21. A design cut or engraved upon wood, copper, 
or steel ; the impression from this; an engraving, 
a plate Now restricted to engravings on wood 
(sce Wooncurt), those on metal being called p/a/es. 

1646 Sir T. Browse J’send. Ep. 258 Set forth in the Icons 
or Cuts of Martyrs by Cevallerius, 1662 Evrtyn Chakogy, 
33 ‘The Invention of Copper-cuts, and their Impressions. 
Lbid. 84 With some other cuts in wood known by his mark. . 
All those excellent Wood Cuts, 1695 Loud. Gaz. No, 3131/3 
‘The Cutts of the University... richly bound, and Printed in 
Folio at the ‘heatre. 1710 Hearne Collect. ‘Oxf. Hist. 
Soc.) II. 17 ‘he wooden Cutts of the actors. 1781 CrasBe 
Library Wks. 1834 IL. 39 Bibles, with cuts and comments. 
1824 J. Jounson Zyfogr. 1. 253 The cuts to this edition are 
better executed, 1885 Jag, of Art Sept. 449/1 A glance 
at our first two cuts will give an idea of their position, 

+ 22. A carving. Obs. rare. 

1658 /fist. 0. Christina 264 Vhe Church of St. Francis .. 
with nohle statues, embossed works, and infinite cuts of 
Greeke marble. 


V. A picee cut off. 


23. A picce of anything cut off; ¢sf. of meat, asiice. 

sor I’ercivar. SP. Dict., Tayada, a cut of flesh, a slice 
cf bread. 1641 Peacnam Worth of Peany in Arb. Garner 
VI. 265 The worst and first cut, as of boiled beef. 1737 
poner in Boswell, Lhad a cut of meat for sixpence, and 

read for a penny. 1864 D. G. Mrrcuent Sew. Storm 52 
Perhaps we can take a cut off the same joint. 

24. A piece of cloth of a definite length cut from 
& warp. 

1753 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. mn. xxvii. 113 The present... 
consisting of several cuts of fine cloth. 1891 Latour Com- 
mission Gloss., Cuts, sometimes called ‘ends’, are pieces of 
cloth of a certain lengih (generally of or about 100 yards) 
cut from a warp. 

25. A certain quantity of yain; properly con- 
taining 120 rounds of the legal reel, and 91 inches 
long. (Se. and north, Engi.) 
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1632 N. Kiding Kec. (1885) 111. uu. 194 Two women for 
stealing 30 cuttes of linen yarn. 1726 /drd. VELL. 174 Linen 
yarne must be ‘good and full tale of six score threads to 
the cutt’. 1791 Statist. icc. No.rburghsh, (Galashiels) 1. 
308 1 Jam.) A stone of the finest [wool]..will yield 32 slips 
of yarn, each containing 12 cuts, and each cut being 120 
rounds of the legal reel. 1840 Mar. Encewortn /'arvat's 
Assistant 11854) 341 Mary spun nine cuts a day besides 
doing all that was to be done in the house. 

26. The quantity cut (of a natural product, es. 
timber), Chiefly U.S. 

1805 RW. Dickson /'ract. Agric, (1807) 11. 360 A medium 
crop for the first cut, 1878 Liwnberman's Gaz. 16 Mar., Vhe 
cut of this year exceeded the cut of last year by at least 20 
percent. 1890 7smes 22 a 4/2 Vhe cut of violet clovers 
in France is not likely to be large. 

27. (See quot.) 

1890 Dialect Notes (Boston’, Nentucky tuords u. 64 Cut, 
with tobacco raisxers..a portion of a tobacco field, ‘ Did 
yon finish worming that cut you were on?’ 

VI. Substantive uses of the pa. pple. 

+28. ‘A familiar expression for a common or 
labouring horse’ (Nares). Ods. [It is doubtful 
whcther the sense is ‘cut-tail horse ’ or ‘ gelding ’.] 

1526 SKELTON A/uguyf. 296 In fayth, I set not by the 
worlde two Dauncaster cuttys. 1577 Wuetstone Meurendr, 
Gascotgne in Steel Gl. (Arh.) 24 The Colliers cut, the 
Courtiars Steed will tire, 1596 Sttaxs. 1 //en. /V, ur. i. 6, 
I prethee Tom, beate Cuts Saddle. .the poore lade is wrung 
in the withers. 1612 72vo Noble Avi. iv, He's tuy me 
a white cut, forth for to ride. 

+29. A term of abuse, applied to a man or 
woman, Oés, or dial. 

(Perh. from prec. sense: with Caéf me cut, cf. Falstaff's 
‘call me horse’ in 1 //ea, 7H, nu. iv. 215. As applied to 
#@ woman, app. more opprohrious : cf. Cutty } 

¢14g0 LH. Mepwatt Nature, If thou se hym not take hys 
owne way Call ine cut when thou metest ine another day. 
1573 J. Stu. Gamm. Gurton vy. ii, Vhat lying cut is lost, 
that she is not swinged and beaten. x601 Suans. Tel. MV. 
U. tii. 203 If thou hast her not i’ the end, call me Cut. 1605 
Loud. Prodigal Cijb, And 1 doe not meete him, chill giue 
you leaue to call me cut. 1725 .Vev Cant, Dict, A Cut in 
some Northern Counties. .signifies a Strumpet. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xix, ‘Vou shall call me cutt if I do go down’, said 
Adam. 

+ 30. a. Gunnery. A short cannon of any czlibre. 

1672 Compleat Guuter 1, vii. g Bastard Pieces are shorter 
chases. .and are therefore called Cuts of the same nature of 
the Piece they agree with in the bore; as those of Demi- 
Culverin bore, are called Demi-Culverin Cuts, etc. 

b. Gaming. (pl.) =Cut dice; dice made of 
irrecular shape for cheating. Oés. 

171x Pucks Clvé 21 note, At dice they have the doctors, 
the fulloms, loaded dice, flats, bars, cuts, 

+31. A kind of blankct: see quot. Ods. 

1677 Prot Nat. Hist. Oxfordshire 279 Of their best tail 
woot they make the blankets of 6 quarters broad, commonly 
called cuts, which serve Sea-men for their Hammocs. 

32. ~/. Persons who have ‘cut’ each other, 7. ¢. 
renownced each other’s acquaintance. co//og. 

1871 Daily News 13 Veb., Bismarck and ‘our Fritz’, are 
very nearly what schoolboys call‘cuts.’ 1880 7 ares 21 Sept. 
4/1 People who leave Southampton the best of friends and 
arrive in Bombay dead cuts. 


VII. +33. Fa/conry. (Of uncertain history. See 


quot.) 

3611 Cotcr., Cousteau. .the principall feather ina Hawkes 
wing, tearmed by our Faulkoners iin short-winged Hawkes) 
the Cut, or Cuttie. 

VIII. +34. Phrase. 70 keep one's cut, heep cut: 
a phrase of obscure origin, meaning something like : 
‘To keep one’s distance, be coy or reserved’. 
Most of the later occurrences appear to refcr to 
Skelton’s PAy/yp Sfarrowe, or at least to have 
the same origin. Ods. 

(The variant fend cut suggests a fencing phrase: but 
there is the great difficulty, referred to above, of the early 
date of the phrase, which makes it doubtful whether it 
really belongs to this word; and its place here must be 
considered as merely provisional. } 

2a 1400 Cov. Myst., Womaa taken in Adultery 148 Com 
forth, thou sloveyn ! com forthe, thou slutte! We xal the 
teche with carys colde, A lytyl bettyr to kepe thi kutte. 
1421-2 Hoccueve Dial, 789 If..some of hem thee ther-of 
vpbreide, Thow pieces) shalt be bisy ynow.. Thy kut to 
keepe. 1529 SKELTON /', Sfarowe 118 It wold syt on 
a stole And lerned after my scole For to kepe his cut, With, 
Phyllyp, Aepe youre cut. «1577 Gascoicne Praise I 
Sparrow Wks. (1587) 285 As if you say but fend cut Phip, 
Lord, how the peat will turne and skip, 1581 Sipvev dsfr, 
§& Stella \xxxiii, Good hrother Philip .. craftily you scem'd 
your cut to keepe, As though that faire soft hand did you 
great wrong, «1627 Mippeton More Dissemblers 1. iv, O 
that a boy should so keep cut with his mother, and be given 
to Aisenwlings 1632 Brome North. Lasse wm. si, And Philip 
‘twas my Sparrow .. Chirp it would, And hop, and fly to 
fist, Keepe cut, as ‘twere a Vsurers Gold, And bill me when 
1 list. @ 1652 — Vez «tcad, w.i, But look how she turnes 
and keeps cut like my: Sparrow. — ' 

X. 35. Cowb., a. with advbs, as crl-17, 
an act of cutting in; cut-down, a reduction iu 
wages (cf. CuT v, 53); see also CUT-OFF, CuT-ovT, 
Cur-ur; b. +cut-beaten a., beaten with cats or 
strokes of a whip, etc.; cut-heal, name for a specics 
of valerian; out-line | A’acke/s\, a line painted on 
the front wall about the height of 9 ft. 6 in. from 
the floor, above which the ball must be served ; 
cut-looker (IVaving, sce quot.; cut-mark 
(Weaving), sce quet.; cut-over, a sharp cut or 


stroke over the legs, ete. (cf. Cutz. 87 c); teut- | 
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painted a., adorned with cuts or gashes, tattooed ; 
cut-side, the side of a canal or of a railway cutting. 

1634S. R. Noble Soldier 1. i, Vde inake thee roare And 
weare °cut-beaten-sattyn. 1888 Lostow) Mass.) Jrul. 30 July 
2/3 Strike against a *cut-down. 1892in V.}". Nation 11 Aug. 
100/3 No cut-down in wages. 1863 Prior /ant-»., “Cut. 
heal, the valerian. 1878°86 Baiiten & lfoutaxy /“Vant-n., 
Cut-heal, Valeriana officinals according to rior, but more 
likely 1", pyrenaica. 1883 Neferee 17 June 7/41Farmer, | 
ain anxious tohavea “cut inand get a big advertisement for 
nothing. 1891 Ludour Commission Gloss., *Cut-looker, the 
person who examines and is held responsible for the work 

»sroduced by the weaver. A caf or piece means a given 
ith of calico. 1874 Ksicnt Dict. Wech., *Cutemark, 
a mark made upon a set of warp-threads before placing 
on the warp-beam of the loom, to mark off a certain 
definite length. 1874 Dasent //alfa Life 1.155 The marks 
of kicks and °cuts over at hockey. 1611 Sreep //est. Gt. 
Brit. 1239 Yhey coucred their *Cut painted bodies with 
Garments. 1870 /iirm, Town Cricr 1X. No. 13, 8/1 Walk 
along the *cutside, and chuck pebbles over the sunimit 
bridge. 

Cut (kzt), v. Forms: 3 cute, 4 kot, kuytte, 
4-5 kut, kutt(e, kytt(e, kitt 6, 5 kette, cytte, 
5-6 kyt, kit. 5-7 cutt‘e, 6- cut. /a./. a. 3-5 
cutt(o, 4- cut; also 4 kut, kit, citte, 4-5 kutte, 
kytte, kitte, s kyt; 8. 4 kittide, kottede, 5 
cutted, (7/.) kuttiden, 6 Sc. cuttit. /'a. pple. 
a, 4 kit, kitt(e, ikett, 4-5 kut, kutt(e, y-kyt t, 
4-6 cutte, 4-7 cutt, 5 y-kitt, ykette, 5 6 kyt, 
s- cut; B. 4 kytted, kittid, 4-6 cuttid, 4-7 (y 
dia/.) cutted, 4 cuttyd, -ede, 6 Sc. cuttit. [Fotnd 
in end of 13thc., and in common use since the 
14th c., being the proper word for the action in 
question, for which OF. used snidan, ccorfan, The 
phonology is doubtful; the carly variants czéde, 
hitte, kelle, with pa. pple. cat. kyl, Atl, kell, are 
parallel to the early variants of Suet, OF. seyHlan, 
and point to *cyilan, kyticn from *entian) as the 
original form, an earlicr y (7), having here, as in 
shut and other words, given later « (now v), The 
word is net recorded in OE. (nor in any WGer. 
dialect), and there is no corresponding verb in 
Romanic. Mod. Norwegian £ud/e = shkyere to cut 
(chiefly used by sailors) is ce:tainly adopted from 
English; but a verb 4d/a, (kuld) = shara, hugea 
to cut, is widely diffused in Swedish dialects, and 
app. an old word, from an OTent. stem *4u/-, *hol-, 
which is probably the source also of the Eng. vb., 
whatever the intermediate history of the latter. 

A conjectured derivation of cxf from Welsh cze¢a ‘short * 
is in the opinion of l’rof. Rh§s quite untenahle. Neither 
cwta nor any of its derivatives have any relation whatever 
to the use of a knife or other cutting instrument; while the 
South Wales cze¢ = cut, gash, e.g. in the hand, is a mere 
adoption of the Eng. sb.] 

I. To make incision in or into. 

1. ¢rans. To penetrate with an edged instrument 
which severs the continuity of the substance; to 
wound or injure with a sharp-edged instrument ; 
to make incision in; to gash, slash. 

¢ 1275 Lay. 30531 He cutte ]1205 nom] his owe beh. «bar of 
he makede breade (=roast}. ¢ 133° Arth, & Merl. 392 Vher 
was mani throte y-kitt. ai Sverte fsa. xxxvu. 1 Ile 
kutte [2388 to rente] his clothis, and wrappid is with a sac. 
€1430 Prler. Lyf Manhode (1869) 122 At the laste he kitte 
his owen throte. rg02 Axsotpe Chron, (1811) 165 Kyt it 
wyth a knyf and late it be opened. 1526 /'/gr. Ler/. 
(W, de W. 1531) 278 Cutte me, burne me, launce me. 
1634 Sin T. Herpert 7'raz. 196 The ordinary tricke of 
cutting and slashing their skin. 1694 Concreve Double 
Dealer 1. v, Cut a diamond with a diamond. 179 Gentl. 
Mag. XLIUX. 466 No lives were lost in the riot, though one 
or two of the country people were cut. 1830 Coorer ict. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 826 he [Cheselden] cut another part of the 
bladder. 1885 7rvth 11 June 921 1 A detective... cut the 
boy's head open hy knocking it against a lamp-post.  3/od. 
Who has cut the table-cloth ? ? 

b. Predicatcd also of the cdged instrument or 
material (a knife, glass, etc.) ; also /rams/. of keen 
cold wind, frost, or thc like. 

3738 Swirt el. Conversa’, iii. 193 Sharp's the Word 
with her; Diamonds cut Diamonds. | uy, , 

2. absol. or intr, Tomake incision. With various 
preps. as #7, through, etc., or adv. or ad). comple- 


ment. 

1596 Suaks. Merch. I. w. i, 280 For if the lew do cut 
but dleepe enongh, He pay it instantly, with all my heart. 
1664 Evetys Anal. //ort, Taek 190 Cut close to the Stem. 
1830 Coorrer Dict. Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Cheselden thought 
it unnecessary to cut on the groove of the staff. 1833 A. 
Foxuhanqur Eng. wader 7 Administ. (1857) I. 319 /Vhe 
late Parliament] excised the cancer, and it did not cut 
deep enough. 1861 Mine Uerdit. (1862) 84 Any attempt on 
their part to cut finer. 

b. Said of the instrument ; also /razsf. and fy. 
ergo0 Lanfranc’s Cirarg, 32 (MS. 1.) Cold matere 
streynep, drye matere kuttep,  /érd. 127 (MS. A.), & pis 
schave schal kutte on be side pat foldib ynward & it schal 
be blunt on be oon side pat is outward. a 1633. Ileepert 
Sacula ['rudentun, The tongue is not steel, yet it cus, 
1605 IFickreincitl. Priest-cr. WU. Pref. Aiiyb, Fame, like 
a two-edg'd Sword, does cut both ways. 1732 Breeketry 
Alciphr, vt. §8 Edged tools are in general designed to cut. 
1830 Grex. P. Tompson /:.rerv, (1842) I. 290 Whether the 
razor did or did not cut well. ‘ 
e. With complement prep., adv., or ax)... 
1713 -\ppIson Cato t. vi, Tormenting thought ! it cuts Into 
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my soul. 41809 CoBpBeETT Pol. Reg, 25 Mar 421 The argu- 
ment..cuts deeper against him than for him. 1888 Riper 
Haccarp CoZ Quaritch 1. i. 7 The bullet cut through his 
enemy. : nay. 

a. znér. in passive sense. To suffer incision, ad- 


mit of being eut: sce 13. — 
3. To strike sharply with a whip, a thin stick or 
the like; to lash, Also said of the whip, ete. 


trans. and absol. A 

1607 Dekker & Wesster Westw. Hoe v. i, I cut hym ouer 
the thumbs thus. 1765 Aux. Reg. 278 In rugged ways, the 
reins and steeds Alone the skilful driver heeds, Nor stays to 
cut behind. 1872 Brack Adv. Phaeton xix, 275 He cut at 
.. the hedges with his stick. 1877 H. Smart Play or Pay 
i. 19 Fetch me a pair of spurs and a whip that will cut. — 

4. Fencing, etc. (zér.) Tomakea cut or slashing 


stroke: see CuT sd.2 2b. 

1833 Regul, Instr. Cavalry 1. 141 Recovering the sword 
ready to cut to the rear. /6i¢. 142 Raise the hand prepared 
tocut ‘One’. fod. One of the dragoons cut at him. 

5. fig. trans.) To wound deeply the feelings of ; 
to distress greatly. Now chiefly in phr. ¢o cet to 


the heart. (Cf. cut up 59 h; Cuttine ffi. a.) 

1582 N T.(Rhem.) Acés v. 33 When they had beard these 
things, it cut them tothe hart. ¢1680 BeveriDcE Serv. 
(1729) II. 4 Every word in it will cut them to the heart. 
1688 S, Penton Guardian's Instr. 75 Never..upbraid him 
with his Follies before Strangers; this may cut him too 
much, and never be forgotten. 1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 
11. vili, He says something so sorrowful that it cuts us to 
the soul! x805 Lamp Le?t, (1888) 1. 220, I have been very 
much cut about it indeed. 187 CartyLe in A/rs, Carlyle's 
Lett. III. 243 Often enough had it cut me to the heart, to 
think what she was suffering. ; 

+6. fig. To rebuke severely, to upbraid. Ods. 

1937 Whiston Josephus’ Antig. nu. vi. § 8 Reubel also was 
large in cutting them upon this occasion. 

I. To make incision through. 

7. trans. To divide into two or more parts with 
a sharp-edged instrument; to sever. Used simply 
of cord, string, and the like, and of bread, wood, 
or other articles cut for use. Const. 22 two (+ a- 
two), asundzr, etc.; in, into parts or pieces ; also 
with adj. complement. Cf cut up, cut down. 

cr3z00 A’, Adis. 2709 Mony hed atwo y-kyt. ¢ 1340 Cursor 
AT. 8875 (Fairf.) Wip ax he walde haue kut hit [the tree] pan. 
Tbid. 16554 ‘Trin.), & cut pis tre in two. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1. 165 Sche..kutte pe hyde into a pong pat 
was ful long and ful smal. ¢ 1430 Freemasonry (1844) 735 
(MAtz.) Kette thy bred al at thy mete Rigth as hyt may be 
ther yete. ¢1430 /2v0 Cookery-bks, 2x Take clowes and 
kutte hem. ¢ 1489 Caxton Sones of Aymoni. 56 He cutted 
hym asonder. @154x Wyatt Povms (1861) 135 With his 
fatal knife the thread for to kit. 1653 H. CoGan tr, Pizzo's 

Tray. xix 67 Cutting her cables. .and sailing away with all 
the speed he could. r8gs Macauray //ist. Exg. IV. 371 
The Dutch way of cutting and eating asparagus. 

b. fg. To sever, divide (a connexion, association, 
\ 
etcays 

1625 Bacon Ess., Friendship (Arb.) 173 It [Friendship] re- 
doubleth loyes, and cutteth Griefes in Halfes. 1668 DryDEN 
Evenings Love w. iii, "Tis well there was no love betwixt 
us; for they[your scissars] had been too dull to cut it 1876 
E. Jenkins Blot on Queen's Head 13 The innkeeper. .is 
a fool if he suddenly cuts the associations which endear it to 
all his customers. 

ce. To cut to (or in) pieces: (fig.) 10 rout in 
battle with great slaughter. 

1632 J. Havwarp tr. Sioudi's Eroimena 79 The foote were 
cut all to pieces. 178: Gispon Decl, & F. 111.235 [He] sur- 
prised and cut in pieces, a considerable body of Goths. 1838 
Tuirtwa i Greece 11. 347 The Theban cavalry .. suddenly 
fell upon them, cut to pieces six hundred, and drove tbem 
into the hills. 


8. spec. To carve ‘meat) ; also adsol. 

x60x SHaxs. Twel. N. 1. iii. 130 Aud. Faith, I can cut 
acaper. Zo, And I can cut the Mutton too’t. 1738 SwiFT 
Pot, Conversat. it. 121 Don't cut like a Mother-in-Law, but 
send me a large Slice. 1888 Rin—Er Haccarp Col. Quaritch 
x, Ida allowed Mr. Quest to cut her some cold boiled beef. 

b. (slang or collog.) To cut zt toa fat: to ‘come 
it strong’, overdo a thing. 

1836-9 Dickens S&. Soz 54 Gentlemen in alarming waist- 
coats and steel watch-guards .. ‘ cutting it uncommon fat’. 
1854 W. G. Curtis Potiphar Pafers 131 (Bartlett) But to 
have a philosopher of the Sennaar school show you why you 
are [uncomfortable], is cutting it rather too fat. 

9. To makc a narrow opening through (a dyke, 
etc.), or through the bank of (a canal), so as to Ict 
the water escape. 

1s90 [see Curtine vb. sb, 1). 1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1232/3 
Report said the French..had cut the Canal. 1710 /bid. 
4582/s Orders are..given for cutting the Scarpe at Bioche 
. -in order to draw off the Water. .into the adjacent Marshes, 
183r Patmerston in Bulwer Life II. 1x. 117 note, This 
extensive inundation was Carried into effect by cutting the 
great sea-dykes. 

b. Mining. To intersect (a vein of ore). 

1778 W. Pryce Min, Cornnb, 319 Cut, to intersect a vein, 
branch, or lode by driving horizontally or sinking perpen- 
dicularly. 1881 in Ravaonp Af ining Gloss. 

c. with chrough. 

1883 J/anch, Guardian 15 Oct. 5/7 To shorten the course 
of the river .. by cutting through the neck of the low land 
opposite Greenwich. 

10. To break up, reduce, or dissolve the viscidity 
of (a liquid, phlegm, cte.). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens uu. xxv. 243 The same..cutteth or 
severcth the grosse humors. 1657 W. Cots Addai in Eden 
lxxv, Hfyssop..cutteth and breaketh tough Phlegme. 1698 
Periver in PA. Trans. XX. 333 The Root .. taken in 
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Water corrects and cuts tough Phleagm. 1743 Lond. § 
Country Brew, ww. (ed. 2) 305 It will cut and cure a Butt of 
ropy Beer. . 

11. To separate the leaves of (a book) by cutting 
through the folds of the sheets with a paper knife. 
(Properly zo cet open.) 

1786 Map. D’Arsiay Diary 2 Aug., The Queen had given 
me a new collection of German books. .to cut open for her. 
1848 THackeray Left. 28 July, I thought I would begin to 
cut open a book I had bought. od. This book is not cut. 
I bave cut a few leaves at the beginning. 

12. To divide with an edged instrument, as an 
ax, saw, sickle, cte. (a natural growth) for the pur- 
pose of taking the part detached: to reap (corn), 
mow (grass), hew (timber), etc. 

This passes into branch III. 

¢ 1300 Havelok 942 Al that euere shulden he nytte, Al he 
drow, and al he citte. ¢1400 Maunpev, (1839) xv. 168 
Whan it is ripe .. than men kytten hem. x419 in Surtees 
Misc. (1890) 14 Thay that has taken tham to ferme .. sall 
kytte the herbage. rg12 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c.1 § 4 It[shall) 
be laufull. .to cutte and to hew heth in any mannes grounde. 
x6rxr Bice 2 Chron. ii. 8 Thy servants can skill to cut 
timber in Lebanon. 1817 W. Setwyn Law Nisf Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 1218 Until it [the crop] was cut and carried away. 

b. The object may be unexpressed, or may be 


the ground on whieh the crop grows. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Encourag. Arts Il. 73, 1 cut one perch 
of ground. .the produce of which weighed five hundred and 
one pounds. 1876 Saunpers Lion in Path i, The more dis- 
tant meadows are cut. x892 Sforting & Dram. News 
14 May 328/2 The mowers have commenced ‘ cutting’ at the 
earliest streak of daylight. 


13. intr. (in pass. sense). To suffer incision, to 
get cut; to admit of being cut; to turn out of 


a specified quality on being cut. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley U1. 172, I will make 
your knave’s flesh cut. 1751 CHampers Cycé., Alabaster cuts 
very smooth and easy. 1642 Futter Holy & Prof. State 
111. xxiii, 218 None could come near to feel his estate; it 
might therefore cut fatter in his purse. 1834 Mrpwin 
Angler in Wates 11.138 The trout ..cut red. 1839 De 
Quincey Casuist. Roman Mcals Wks. 1863 III. 264 Who 
would think that a nonentity could cut into so many some- 
things? 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6)157 Chain. .is not 
so liable to cut against rocks, Zod. The cloth does not 
cut to advantage. 

b. ‘Yo yield when cut or shorn (as sheep). 

With advb. complement passing into simple object. 

1854 Frul. R. Agric. Soc. XV. 1. 228 The Hampshire- 
downs .. cut a heavier fleece than the Southdowns. 1858 
[bid, XIX. 1. 59 The half-breds cut less wool tban tbe 
Shropshire Downs. 

III. To separate or detach with an edged tool. 

14, tans. To separate or remove by cutting; to 
sever from the main body; to lop off. With const. 
Jrom or equivalent prep., or advb. complement, as 
adrift; also frequently cut away, cet off, cut out. 

+ To cut a purse? to steal it by cutting it from the girdle 
to which it was suspended. 

arzoo E. E, Psalter cxviii. 39 Cute mine up-braidinge 
(Wycuir 1382 Kut of my repref, 1388 Kitte awey my schen- 
schip]. 1340 Hampore Pr. Conse. 3715 Pe lymes bat er 
cutted fra pe body. 1393 Gower Conf. II. 347 Till he the 
mannes purs have kut. 1432-so0 tr. /7igdenx (Rolls) III. 473 
TYhauzhe Alexander kytte [adscicder/t] myne hede he may 
not sle my sawle. ¢1450 Mireur Saluactoun 2603 All the 
braunches of the tree shuld be kitted. rg§85 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. 1.216 11. 297 There, was a schole howse sett upp to 
learne younge boyes to cutt purses. 1632 J. Lee Short 
Surv. Sweden 84 Cut out of his mothers wombe. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. 1. (1711) 173 So cut tbe Fat from it by 
pieces. 1745 P. Tuomas Yrud. Anson's Voy. 175 We were 
obliged .. to cut the Raft adrift. 1842 Gen. P. Tuompson 
Exerc. V1. 413 Halfpenny-worths of bread cut off the loaf. 

+b. =Cut off (35 b). Obs. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C.1. 72 b, Hee made 
also a bridge ouer the Maze, that he myght. .cut the enemie 
from victuals. 31789 Trinmphs of Fortitude 11.63 We can- 
not be cut from the privileges. .of friendship. 

IV. To pass through as in cutting. 

15. trans. To divide, separate, pierce, intersect, 
run into or through; expressing relative position, 
not motion. Also zzér. with through, ete. 

1432-So tr. //feden(Rolls) 11. 47 And from that hit [Watling 
strete) kyttethe ouer [/vauscindit] Seuerne nye to Worcestre. 
¢15go Martowe faust, Wks. (Rtldg.) 91/2 Just through the 
midst runs flowing Tiber’s stream With winding banks that 
cut it in two parts. 1665 Sir T. Hersert 7raz. (1677) 31 
Places very hot..in regard the AZquinoctial cuts them. x81 
Pinkerton Petral. 1. 314 Serpentine mountains, which it 
[steatite] cuts through in small, perpendicular, or rake veins. 
18.. Wintrier Norembega vii, Yon spire .. That cuts the 
evening sky, 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. g19 The old 
part of the path which the line had cut across, 

b. Geom. Ofa line (or surface): To pass through 
or across, to cross (a line or surface), intersect. 

1570 Bi.rincstry “Euclid 1. xxiii. 33 The two pointes, 
where the circumference of the circle cutteth the lines. 
1660 Barrow Luclid in. Def ii, The right line #G cuts the 
circle FED. 1746 Vom Thumb's Trav. Eng. 114 Most of 
the Streets..cut one another at Right Angles. 1862 Top- 
HUNTER Adem. Euclid 1. xv, If two straight lines cut one 
another, the vertical, or opposite, angles shall be equal. 

+ 16. To cross (a line): expressing motion. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Zrav, 11 The last of May after 
a storme wee cut the l'ropique of Capricorne, 1642 Futter 
Moly & Prof. St. un. xxi. 136 Then cutting the Line, they 
view the face of that heaven which earth hideth from us, 

b. ‘To come across, strike, hit upon (a path, ctc.). 

1892 Field 23 Jan. 119/1 At length we cut our spooragain, 
and hunted it along carefully and slowly. 
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17. txtr. To cross, to pass straight through or 
across’; esp. cut over, cut across (adv. or prep.). 

rsx Acts Privy Council Eng, 111. 320 The Marishall .. 
woll passe by lande to Dovour, and from thens cutt over to 
Bulloigne. 1570-6 LamBarbe evamb. Kent (1826) 236 Thus 
have | walked about this whole Diocese : now therefore let 
me cutte over to Watlingstreete. 138 Marseck BA. of Notes 
163 Except the ships cut and take course even justlie be- 
tweene both, they hardlie scape drowning. 1600 HoLLanp 
Livy xxv ii. 669 b, Before that he cut over the streights 
of Gibraltar to Gades.  r6r0 Guituim Heraddry m. ii. (1660) 
107 Cutting through the Magellanike Straits .. he encom- 
passed the whole world. 1823 New A/onthly Mag. VIII. 
500 A few of the most active cut across to the shallows. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Ask Mamma xiv. 47 They cut across the 
deer studded park, 

18. trans. To pass sharply through, cleave (the 
air, the water). 

1576 FLemine Panopi. Epist. 423 Shippes..cut the waves 
as they are furthered with a merrie winde. 1596 SPENSER 
Hymn, Heav. Love 6g With nimble wings to cut the skies. 
1696 Tate & Brapy Ps. viii. 8 The Fish that cuts the Seas, 
1709 Watts Ayn, ‘ Awake, our Souls’ v, Swift as an 
Eaglecuts theair. 1870 Bryant //iad I.n. 74 In his beaked 
galleys, swift to cut the sea. 

b. znxtr. with through. 

1606 SHaks. 77 & Cr. 1. ill. 40 Behold The strong ribb’d 
Barke through liquid Mountaines cut. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late 
Voy. u. (1711) 33 Phis same noise the Ships make likewise 
when they cut through the Sea. 1728 Pore Dune. 1. 182 
And pond’rous slugs cut swiftly thro’ the sky. 31848 
‘THACKERAY Left. 28 July, The ship cutting through the 
water at fifteen miles an hour. 

19. slang or collog. (intr.) To run away, ake 
off, ‘be off’. Also ¢o cut zt. (See also cut and run 
40.) Originally with away, off. 

1g90 SPENSER /, Q. 11. vi. 5 It [a boat] cut away upon the 
yielding wave. xs9x Sytvester Dz Sartas 1. i. Wks. 
(Grosart) 841 (D.., I fear to faint if(at the first) too fast I cut 
away, and make too hasty haste. 1664 Corron Scarron. Iv. 
Poet. Wks. (1765) 90 Put on the wings that used to bear ye, 
And cut away to Carthage quickly. 1844 7. Parley’s Ann. 
V. 140 The door of her prison was opened, and the turnkey 
told her that she might ‘cut’, 1858 ‘TRottore Dr. Thorne 
ix, Now, my lady, do cut it, cut at once. 1882 Mac. Mag. 
XLVI. 443, I looked out of the tail of my eye, to see what 
she was doing, Lut she’d cut. 

b. Hence, To move sharply, to mn rapidly. 
With various advbs. and preps. 

1857 Hucues Jom Brown 1. iii, We all cut upstairs after 
the Doctor. 1873 Brack Pr. Thale xiv. 219 And now the 
carriage cut round the corner. 1878 ‘SToNEHENGE’ S7it. 
Sports 1, 1. vii. § x0, 109 The rabbits..cut in and out of the 
rides or runs. 

V. To shorten or reduce by cutting. 

20 ‘rans. To shorten or reduce by cutting off 
a portion ; to trim, clip, shear; to prune. 

@ 1300 Cursor A/. 7240 (Gott.) Quilis he slep scho cutt his 
her. ¢1385 Cuaucer ZL. G. H7. 973 Dido, Hire clothis cutte 
were un-to the kre. ¢ 14z0 Padlad. on Husd.1. 127 Tokytte 
a vyne is thinges iij to attende. ¢1440 Le Parv, 111 
Cutte vynes, Auto. 1665-72 Woop Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) 
II.69 To my barber for cutting my haire, 62. 1878 Mortey 
Diderot \. 136 Diderot and his colleagues are cutting their 
wings for a flight to posterity. 

21. fg. To curtail, abridge, shorten, reduce; to 
shorten (a play, etc.) by omitting portions; =czt 
short, cut down, 

1413 Lypc. Pilgr. Sowle n. xliiil. (1859) 49 Glosynge, 
cuttynge, kouerynge, and cloutynge the lawe of Crystes 
gospel. xg85 Jas. I Ess. Poestc (Arb.) 55 Maist kyndis of 
versis quhilks are not cuttit or brokin. 1865 Padé A7adi G. 
24 July 11/1 In ‘ cutting’ an opera it is not to be supposed 
that any two persons will agree as to'what ought to be left 
out. 1888 Standard 14 May, The market has begun to cut 
rates again. 

22. Dyeing. To reduce (a colour) to a softer 
shade. 

1862 O'NEILL Dict. Calico Printing 149/2 The colours are 
cut or reduced by passing the pieces in warm water contain- 
ing very acid oxymuriate of tin, 

VI. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 
cutting. 

23. To make or form by cutting (e. g. a statue, 
engraving, seal, jewel, etc.), to sculpture or carve 
(a statue or image), to engrave (a plate, seal, etc.), 
to fashion (a stone or jewel), to shape (garments, 
utensils, etc.). 

1s.. Ballad on Money in Halliwell Nugae Poet. 48 
Craftysmen that be in every cyte..Sum cutte, sum shave, 
sume knoke, sum grave, Only money towynne. 1596 SHAKs. 
Merch, V.1.i.84 Why should a man. . Sit like his Grandsire, 
cut in Alablaster? 1623 B. Jonson Ox Shaks. Portrait in 
1st /olio, This Figure, that thou here seest put, It was for 
gentle Shakespeare cut. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 77av. 146 
Their Boots are well sewed, but ill cut. 1662 Evrtyn 
Chatcogr. 69 We have seen some few things cut in Wood by 
.-Hans Holbein the Dane. 1709 STEELE 7atler No. 142 
v5 His Seals are..exquisitely well cut. dd. No. 166 P 2 
He knows perfectly well when a Coat is well cut. 1874 
Boutety Aris §& Arm. x. 196 It was escalloped, or cut into 
some rich open-work pattern. 1887 Hest. Rev. June 340 
Pointed piles, evidently cut by a metal instrument. 

tb. fg. Yo make ready, prepare, plan ; = cet 
out 561. Obs. 

cx645 Howett Letz., Cut him work to do. f 

ce. pa. pple. Formed, fashioned, shaped (as if by 
cutting). 

exsrr ist Eng. Bh. Amer. (Arb,) Introd. 32/2 His wingis 
kyt like a rasour. 1850 I. Hunt Autodiog. Il. x. 21 His 
skull was sharply cut and fine. 1883 S.C. Hatt Retro- 
spect 11. 218 His features were finely cut [etc.]. 
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24. To hollow out, excavate (a hole, channel, | 
canal, road, etc.). 

1634 Six ‘T. Herwert 7vaz.87 A streame cut through the | 
Coronian Mountaine. 1665 /6/:2. (1677) 36 From Suez... where | 
several attempts have been made to cut such a Sluice or 
Channel as should give Ships a navigable and free pas- 
sage from the Mediterranean thither. 1682 Litucow Trav. 
x. 479 Cutting in the middle Circle a devalling Hole. 
1772 ‘T. Simpson Vermin: Niller 2 Their holes .. made 
round as if cut with an auger. 1798 in Spirit Pub. Frauds. 
(1799) Il. 43 The canal which is now cutting across the 
Isthmus of Suez. 1878 Marxuam Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 
(1880) 278 The men being employed in cutting a road 
through the hummocks. 1887 Sfectator 28 May 723/2 We 
do not see how the canals are to be cut. 

b. 70 cut one's way, a passage: to advance by 
cutting through obstructions. 

1599 Suaxs. //en. V7, u. ii. 16 The powres we beare with 
ys Will cut their passage through the force of France. 
1665 Sir IT. Herpert 77 av. (1677) 34 The Ships cut their 
way slowly. 1848 Macauray //ist, Eng. 1. 600 He cut 
his way gallantly through them, and came off safe. 


25. To perform or execute (an action, gesture, or 
display of a grotesque, striking, or notable kind): 
chiefly in certain established phrases, as fo cut 
a CAPER, a DASH, a FIGURE, a JOKE, a VOLUNTARY, 
for which see these substantives. Also, 70 cué an 
antic, a curvet,a flourish; to cut faces, to make 
grimaces, distort the features. 

160x {see Carer sd.? xb]. 

1664 Corton Scarron. iv. (1807) 68 Wilt thou cut faces 
evermore For husband dead as nail in door? 1688 Snap- 


WELL Sgr. Adsetia 1. i, He sball cut a sham or banter 
with the best wit or poet of ‘em all. 1768-74 Tucker 


Lt. Nat, (1852) 1, 431 Like the twitchings we sometimes feel 
in our limbs, or habits men get of cutting faces. 1811 
W. Irvine Life & Lett, (1864) 1. xvii. 262, I cut one of 
my best opera flourishes. 1835 — Your Prairics xxii, 
Two of us.. saw a fellow .. cutting queer antics. — 
Fraser's Mag. 1. 457 {They] cut a curvet in the air. 

VII. Special senses, elliptical, contextual, or 
technical. 


28. Surg. a. To castrate. 


1830 


1465 Mann. & Llouseh. Exp. 313 Paid for xvij. kokerelles 
to make capons of..Item, for the kyttynge of them. 1577 
B. Gooce //eresbach’s Husb. un. (1586) 150b, The Bore 
Pigges they cutte when they were sixe monethes olde. 
a 1643 W. Cartwricnt Ordinary 1. ii, The great Turk.. 
did conmmand [ should be forthwith cut. 1865 Yrad. R. Agric. 
Soc. Ser. 1. V. 11. 253 The lamb is stronger for being cut late. 

b. To make an incision in the bladder for ex- 
traction of stone; also adsol. to perform lithotomy. 

1566 Securis Detection Aiij, 1 will not cut those that 
haue the stone. 1603 FLorio A/ontaigue (1632) 433 A Gen- 
tleman in Paris was not long since cut of the stone. 1615 
Crooxe Body of Mun Pref., That they should not cut 
any man for the Stone. 1782 H. Watson in Aled. Commun. 
I. 92 The patients cut in our hospitals, 1830 Coorer Dict. 
Surgery (ed. 6) 825 Lithotomy, Mr. Cheselden never re- 
sumed his second manner of cutting. 

+e. To circumcise. Ods. rare. 

1634 Sir T. Hersert Trav. (1638) 236 Such an apostat 
rascall..is cut and marked for a Mahometan. 

27. Of horses: zr. To strike or bruise the 
inside of the fetlock with the shoe or hoof of 


the opposite foot. 

1660 FisHER ANusticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 139 See. -how 
he .. interferes, and cuts one Leg against another, and is 
not sensible of it. 1675 Lond Gaz, No. 1028/4 The other 
a bright bay.. trots and gallops only, cuts a little behind. 
ee Cuampers Cycl., Cufting,in the manage, ts when 
the horse’s feet interfere. 1865 Youatt /forse xvi. (1872) 
380 Some horses will cut only when they are fatigued or 
lame and old; many colts will cut before they arrive at 
their full strength. 

28. Naut. (absol.) To cut the cable (in order to 
get quickly under way). See also cet aed rin 40. 

1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4378/3 The Enemy had escaped, 
having. .cut and tow'd out. 1743 C. Kxowtes in Vazal | 
Chron. (1799) 1. 107, 1 made the signal to cut. 1780 Lp. 
Rooney Lef, in New Ann, Keg. 42 Ready at a moment's 
warning to cut or slip in order to pursue or engage the 
enemy 

29. Card-playing. (trans. and intr.) To divide 
(a pack of cards); sfec. to do so at random into 
two or more parts in order to determine the deal, 
prevent cheating in dealing, etc. 

1532 Dice Play (Percy Soc.) 33 At trump.. cutting at 
the neck is a great vantage, so is cutting by a bum card 
(finely) under & over. cxs9z Martowe Mass. Paris 1. ii, 
Thou hast all the cards within thy hands, To shuffle or 
cut. 1654 WuitLock Zootomia 425 Shufling and cutting 
ones selfe a Fortune in this scambling World. 1674 Cort- 
Ton Compl, Gamester in Singer Hist. Cards 342 Having 
shuffled the cards, the adversary cuts them. 1750 Hove 
Whist ed. 10) 159 (Rule}xv. Youare to cut two Cards at the 
least. 1793 Sporting Mag. 1. 27 The person who cuts the 
lowest, 1s entitled to the deal. 1824 Hist Gambling 56 
Dick stated that he could cut any card he chose at any 
time. 1878 H. H. Gisss Ombre 19 His left-hand player 
et cuts to him, lifting and also leaving at the least three 
cards 

30. Dancing. (intr.) To spring from the ground, 
and, while in the air, to twiddle the feet one in 
front of the other alternately with great rapidity. 

1603 Frorio Montaigne 228 (T.) Dances, wherein are 
divers changes, cuttings, turnings, and agitations of the body. 
1760 C. Jounston Chrysal (1822) 1. 232 One of them 
had shewn greater agility and cut higher than any one. 
1836-9 Dickens S&. Boz, Out went the boots, first on 
one side then on the other, then cutting, then shuffling. 
1844 — Christm. Carol (1885) 26 Fezziwig ‘cut —cut so 
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deftly, that he appeared to wink with his legs, and came 
upon his feet agai without a stagger. 

31. In various games: a. Cricket. trans. and 
intr, Yo hit a length ball, a little wide of the off 
sttmp, with a bat held quite, or nearly, horizon- 
tal, by which the ball is driven to the left side of 
point. b. Lawn Tennis. trans. and intr. ‘To 
strike the ball sharply with the racket held at an 
angle, or with a downward motion, so as to inake 
it revolve, by which it tends to shoot with a very 
slight rise on striking the grotmd. e@, Croguet. 
trans. To drive (a ball) away obliquely bya stroke 
from another ball. 

{1840 Nyren Cricketer’s Guide 21 Veldham would cut at 
such a ball with a horizontal bat.] 1857 Iucnrs Tom 
Brown un. viti, Johnson... bowls a ball almost wide to the 
off; the batter steps ont and cuts it beautifully to where 
cover-point is standing very deep. 1888 Steece & Lite - 
TON Cricket (Badm. | .ibr.)ii.62 We have never seen Shrews- 
bury. .cut in any other way, ; 

32. Painting, a. trans. (See quot. 1727.) b. 
zntr. Of a colour: To show itself obtrusivcly, 
stand out strongly. 

1727-51 Campers Cycl., Cutting, in painting, the laying 
one strong lively colour over another, without any shade or 
softening.—The cutting of colours lias always a disagreeable 
effect. ¢1836 Fuse Lect. Art viii. (1848) 508 Those that 
cut and come forward, first,—and those which more or less 
partake of the surrounding medium, in various degrees of 
distance. 

33. collog. (trans.) ‘Yo break off acquaintance or 
connexion with (a person’ ; also ‘as a single act) 
to affect not to see or know (a person) on meeting 
or passing him. Often emphasized by dead. 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v1. i, Why shud a Souldier. . Be 
cut thus by..a Courtier? 1786 G. Corman in Zurop, Mag. 
[X. 370 Some bow, some nod, some cut him. 1796 JANE 
AUSTEN Sense § Sens. xliv, (D.), He had cut me ever since 
my marriage, 1822 Hazutt 7 adde-¢. LI. viii. 188 To cut 
an acquaintance. .has hardly yet escaped out of the limits 
of slang phraseology. 1826 Disraeii Vie, Grey 1. iv, Any 
fellow voluntarily conversing with an usher was to be cut 
dead by the whole school. 1887 F. 5. Russert Earl of 
Peterborough 1\. vii. 230 He met Bolingbroke .. and. .cut 
the ex- Minister dead. 

tb. ¢ntr. ‘To break off acquaintance or con- 
hexion with. Oés. 

1782 in Map. D‘Arsiay Early Diary (1889) 11. 305 Mr. 
Poor and the Fits’ have cut, which I regret, but poor man 
nobody likes him. 1808 SoutHey Leff (1856) II. 110 For 
more than a year Scott has cut with the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’. 1825 New Monthly Mag. X1V. 180 I've cut dead 
pun Lucy Drummond, so you may be perfectly easy in that 
affair. 

¢. trans, To renounce, give up, absent onesclf 
from, avoid (a thing). 

3791 ‘G. GamBavo’ 4 nn. Horsem. x.(1809) 109, I shall cut 
riding entirely. ¢x8xq4 in Whibley /x Caf §& Gowz (1850) 
104 Bid him not set me an imposition For cutting his 
lectures this morning at eight. 1835 E. Caswatt Art of 
Pluck (Oxford ed. 6)37 He that cutteth chapel often, 1861 
Hucues Tom Brown at Oxf. vii. (1889) 59, { would cut 
the whole concern to-morrow. 

+34. /rish Hist. (trans.) To levy (a tax, cte.). 
Also adso/. [Ir. gearraim sraid: cf. F. tailler.] 

1596 SpeNsER Sfafe Jre/, 87 Cutting upon every portion 
of land a reasonable rent. 16:0 Davies 2nd Let, Earl 
Salish. (1787) 280 He.. had power to cut upon all the 
inhabitants, high, or low, as pleased him. 1612 — IWhy 
Ireland, etc. 126, { may cut the erick upon the country. 

+35. Thieves’ cant. To speak, talk, say. (¢raxs. 
and zztr.) Obs. 

cexsoo Maid Emlyn in Auc, Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 
17 Than wolde she mete, With her lemman_ swete, And 
cutte with hym. 1567 Harman Caveat 84 To cutte bene 
wihydds, to speake or geue good wordes.. 70 cutte, to saye. 
1725 in New Caut. Dict., To Cut, to Speak. 1815 Scotr 
Guy AI, xxviii, Meg..bas some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words. oe i 

+36. zxtr. 71 To shape one’s discourse, trim, try 
not to commit oneself. Ods. 

1672-3 Marve Ref. Transp. 1. 114 He cuts indeed and 
faulters in this discourse, which is no good sign. 1710 E. 
Warp Srit, Hud.74 Some Crafty Zealots cut and wheadl'd, 
And lying vow’d they never meddl’d. 

VIII. Phrases. 

37. To cut a feather: +a. To make fine dis- 
tinctions, ‘split hairs’, Oés. 

@ 1633 Austin JMedzt. (1635) 169 Nor seeke .. with nice 
distincticns, to cut a Feather [with the Schoolemen). 1684 
T. Goopvarp Pirate's Demon 5317 Men who..have not the 
skill to cut a feather. 

b. Nant. Of a ship: To make the water foam 


before her. 

1627 Cart. Suitu Seaniin's Gram, ii. 10 If the Bow be 
too broad, she will seldome. cut a feather, that ts, to make 
a fome before her, 1857 Smytu Saslor’s Word.bh., To cut 
a Feather, when 2 ship has so sharp a bow that she makes 
the spray feather in cleaving it. 

88. Zo cut a tooth, one’s teeth: to have them 
appear through the gums; also fg. to become 
knowing, attain to discretion; so cut one’s cyre- 


teeth. 

1677 Lavy Harton in //atton Corr. (1878) 148 Poor little 
Susana is very ill about her teeth. [ hope in God they will 
not be long before they be cut. 1694 Concreve Double 
Dealer w. iv, Like a child that was cutting his teeth. 
21735 ArputunoT (J.), When the teeth are ready to cut. 
1860 Rrave Closter & //, xxx, Ile and I were born the 
same year, but he cut his teeth long before me. 1869 
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Princess Atice Adem, (1884) 220 Baby..is now cutting his 
fifth tooth, which is all but through, 

39. Zo cut and carve. see Cauverv.it. To cnt 
and contrive: to practise ecouomy so as to keep 
one’s expenses within one’s neans. 70 cnt and 
dry: to render cut and dricd; see Cut ppd. a. 

1854 Dickens //ard Times 1. ii, A mighty man at cutting 
and drying. 1876 Gro. Eiiot Dan. Der. 1. in, Tam 
obliged to cut and contrive. 1883 I]. Deemsonn Wal, Lau 
in Spir, W. (ed. 8) 360 You cannot cut and dry truth, 1888 
J. Payne Adyst. Mirovidge xv, Cutting and contriving tu 
make both ends ineet. 

40. Jo cut amt run Naut.)+ sce quot. 1794; 
(slang or collog., to make off promptly, hurry off. 

1794 Rigging & Seamanship UL 245° To Cut and run, to 
cut the cable and make sail instantly, without waiting to 
weigh anchor. 1821 Lvron Let. to Murray 7 Feb., Grech 
and ‘lurkish craft. were obliged to ‘cut and run’ befere 
the wind. 1861 Dickhas Gt. A.rpect. v, 1d givea shilling 
if they had cut and run. 

41. To cut loose: a. trans. To loosen or set free 
by cutting that which fastens or confines ; b. fuér. 
To sever onesclf, free oneself, escape. 

1828 Scotr Vales Grandfather Ser. t. xxv, Dacre's 
quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut loose. 1852 
Mrs. Stowe Uuele Zom's C. vii. 41 Tn leaving the only 
home she had ever known, and cutting luose from the pro- 
tection of a friend whom she loved and revered. 1889 
A. I. Barr feet of Clay xv. 301, 1 will cut loose from 
every entanglement. 

+ To cut scores: to settle accounts (wth): sce 
Scores. Obs. 

42. To cut short: (trans.) @. to shorten by 
cutting off a part or parts; to abridge, curtail. 
“it. and fig. {Somctimes to cut shorter. 

1545 Lkinkiow Compl. 21 Cut shorter your processe, 
1548 Hair Chron. 202 {le was tzken and. .cut shorter hy 
the hedde. 1611 inte 2 Avugs x. 32 In those dayes the 
Lord began to cut Israel short [wvargin, Nebr. to cut off the 
ends}. 1664 11. More fol. 507, 1 must .. cut my shirts 
as short as I can, that they sit mot upon them. 1781 
Mao. D’Arsiay Diary 25 Aug., That gentleman .. cut the 
matter very short, and would not talk upon it at all. 1868 
Freewan .Vorm. Cong. (1876) [LE viii 293 William cuts the 
whole story very short. 1875 Jowett /‘/atoved. 2) I. 149, 
I will ask you to cut your answers shorter. 

b. To curtail, abridge, or restrict (any one) in 
his privileges, means, etc. 

1586 A. [ay Eng. Secretary w. (1625) 29 Your Lordships 
«cut me yet thirtie pound shorter. 1653 Watton A ugler 156 
Because I cut you short in that, I mat commute for it, by 
telling you that that was told me for a secret. 1672 If. 
Mort Brief Reply 302 You. .unjustly take upon you to cut 
us short of Salvation. 1755 Jousxsox, 72 cut shor!, 10 
abridge: as, the soldiers were cut short of their pay. 1799 
Netsonin Nicolas Disf.VIL. p. cxciti, lam cut short enough 
by having no other emolument. 

e. To bring to a sudden end, break off, put 
a stop to abruptly. d. To interrupt abruptly; to 
stop, ‘ pull up’ a speakcr). 

1593 Suaxs. 2 J/en. 17, im. i. 81 The welfare of vs all 
Hangs on the cutting short that fraudfull man. 1611 Bisie 
Rom. ix. 28 He will finish the worke, and cut it short in 
righteousnesse. 1697 Drvven I rg. dineid J.), More he 
would have said, But the stern herve turn’d aside his head, 
And cut him short, 1713 Berkrcey //rlas & 2.1, Wks. 
187x I. 204 It would probably have cut short your dis- 
course. 1855 Macauray //ist, Eng. 1V. 232 But the Ad- 
miral .. cut him short. ‘I do not wish to hear anything 
on that subject.” 1873 Biack /’r. dude xiv. 222 Herspecu- 
lations.. were cut short by the entrance of her husband. 

e. inty. To stop short, be brief, 

str. Evilianne’s Obs. Journ, Naples 184, 1 was ob- 
lig’d to cut short, and tell her [etc.]. 1726 J. M. tr. / rag. 
Mist, Chev. te Vaudray 116 Yo cut short..we broke up. 

43. 7o cut one's stick (slang): to take one’s de- 
parture, be off, wo. Also ¢o cut one's lucky. 

825 Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 42/1 He..has cut his stick 
mayhap until we saih 1840 Dickexs O47 C, Sop xl, I'm 
afraid | must cut my stick. 1844 W. Hl. Maxwece Sports 
& Adz. Scot. iii. 47, | am glad you ‘ cut your lucky’. 

44. To cut the coat according to the cloth: to 
adapt oneself to ci:cumstances, keep within the 
limits of one’s means (see CLuTH sd, 10). So also 
+ fo cut one's cloth according to one's calling. 

156z J. Hevwoon Prov. & Efigr. (1867) 16, | shall Cut 
my cote after my cloth. 1597 Llooxer ec. sod, v. Ixxviii. 
§ 13 To teach them how they should cut their coats. 1622 
Fretcner Brggar's Bush w. i, Keep yourself right and 
even cut your cloth, sir, According to your calling. 1867 
Homeward Mail 16 Nov. 953)2 Times are changed, and 
..we must, to use the homel metaphor, ‘cut our coat ac- 
cording tv our cloth’. 

445. 7ocut sail, one's sail; see quot. 1692. ? Obs. 

1569 /fawhkius' and Voy. WW. [md. in Arber Garner V. 88 
At which departing, in cutting of the foresail, a marvellous 
misfortune happened to one of the Officers, 1582 N. 
LicnerieiD tr. Castanheda’s Dison. &  Imt, gra, The 
whole Flecte, haning wayed, did then begin to cut and 
spread their sayles with a great pleasure. 1693 in Cafe. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram, \ xvi. 76 Cul the Sarl, that is 
unfurl it, and let it fall down. 172x in Bairey. 

46. 7o cut the throat of: \_ fig.) to destroy, ruin, 
injtire irretrievably, 

1637 R. Ilumenrey tr. St Ambrose [’ref., This cuts the 
throat of that misconceived opimion. 1692 Iie, of Itv 
Answ. Touchstone 19 This, which cuts the throat of the 
Roman Cause. 1824 Lricester Stasxnore Greece im 1824. 
15 Gsenerals..who cut their own throats by word of com- 
mand, 1 Froupe Short Stud, sed. 2) 114 They... 
believed that Elizabeth was cutting her own throat. 
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47. To cut il (tco) fal, see 8 b. 

48. To cut fo pieces: see 7 Cc. 

49. To cut the cond of: to lower the pride of: 
see ComB. 70 cul the gokd (Archery): see GoLp. 
To cut the grass under, or the ground from under, 
a person's feet: see Grass, Grounp. 7d cul the 
hair: to split hairs: sce Ham. 70 eut the kuol: 
see Knot. Zo cut the Rounn, the Vout, cte. 

IX. In comb. with adverbs. 
50. Cut about, a. /ras. To damage or dis- 


figure by random cutting and chipping of the 
surface. Chiefly pass. 
1874 Dasent Half a Life 11. 119 The most precious 


monuments of the Abbey .. how cut about and mutilated 
they are ! 

b. zz27. To run or dart about: see 19 b. 

Cut adrift: sce 14. Cut asunder: see 7. 

51. Cut away. 

a. ¢rans. To cut so as to take or clear away, to 
remove by cutting. 

c1320 Senay Sag. 604 (W.) And his bowes awai i-kett. 
1440 Promp. Pare. 111 Cnttyyn’ a-way, adscindo, ant- 
puto. c14g0 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4229 Some bad pe 
bolnyng cutt away. 1688 R. Home Armoury ui. 399/2 
Used to draw np the Cataract off the sight of the eye while 
it is cuting away. 1886 Besant Chisds. Gibecot 107, I will 
cut away the dead leaves. ; 

tb. fig. Yo take away, remove forcibly; to 
stop the supply of, cut off. Ods. 

1382 Wyc1ir 2 Cor. xi. 12, I kitte awey the occasioun of 
hem. ¢ 140 tr. De /iz/tatione 1. xx, He pat wolde kutte 
awey al maner of veyne besines. 1562 N. Winzer Cord. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1883 1. ro All errour and abuse being 
cuttit away. 1707 Frrinp Peterborow's Cond, Sp. 25% 
Yesterday they cut away the Water of a Mill in this 
Town, 

e. zutr, To go on cutting continuously or with- 
out cessation: sec AWAY 7. 

52. Cut back. 

a. ¢rans. To prune by cutting off the shoots 
close back to the main stem or stock. 

1871 Suixtty Hinperp Azmatenr’s Fl, Garden 210 Early 
in March cut hack all the shoots. F ; 

b. To plough the second time, across or at right 
angles to the first furrow ; = CROSS-PLOUGH. 

1858 Jru/, KR. Agric. Soc. XIX. 1. 65 The ordinary 
method..was for the farmer in the autumn to plough down 
the field..in the spring he had it cut back. 

53. Cut down. 

a. trans. Yo cut so as to bring or throw down ; 
cause to fall by cutting; to fell. 

1382 Wycuir A/a?/, iii. 10 Euery tree..shal be kitt [1388 
kit] doun. a@1400-s0 A/exramder 2850 To cutte down .. 
Sowis of buskis and of braunches. 1534 Tinpatr Afa?t. 
xxi, 8 Other cut doune braunches from the trees. 161% 
Bisre Dent, vii. 5 Ye shall destroy their altars..and cut 
downe their groves. 1784 Geud?2. Alag, LIV. 11. 643 A hill 
contiguous is cutting down. 

b. To let fall or take down (the body of one 
who has been hanged) by cutting the rope. 

1547 Boorpe /xtrod. Avowdl. xxxii. (1870) 203 Whosoever 
that is hanged by-yonde see, shall neuer be cutte nor 
pulled downe. 1563-87 Foxn A. & AJ. (1631) ITI. xti. App. 
1023/2 He being hanged till he was halfe dead, was cut 
downe and stripped. 1883 Garptner //ist. Eng. 1603~42 
I. vii. 282 The King having given orders that he should 
not be cut down until he was dead 

e. To lay low or kill with the sword or the 
like. 


1821 PyRoN Sardar. 1. i. 166 Soldiers, hew down the 


rehel!.. Cut him down. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. 154 
The Welsh. .were cut ruthlessly down in the cornfields, 
td. fy. To put a stop to. Obs. rare. 

1§77 Norinsrooky Dicing (1843) 177 That the magis- 
trates and rulers may .. cut downe this wicked vice that it 
inay be no more vsed. 

e. Yo take the lead of decisivcly in a race or 
run; to surpass, gct the better of. 

1713 Apptson Ct. Tariff (J.), So great is his natural 
eloquence, that he cuts down the finest orator, and destroys 
the best contrived argument. 1865 Surtees Pacey Roii- 
ford's, Hounds 156 (Mlustration) Captain Spurrier ‘cut 
down’ by Romford. 

f. Naul. (See quot. 1769.) 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine, Raser un vaissean, to cut 
down a ship, or take off part of her upper works, as the 
poop, quarter-deck, or fore-castle, in order to lighten her, 
when she becomes old and feeble. 1805 Naval Chron. 
XII. 174 The.. Indiaman. .had been cut down, 

g. To reduce, abridge, retrench, curtail, esf. 
a specch, expenses, wages. 

1857 Lrvur Sort. Gleucore viii, A system of .. cutting 
down every one’s demand to the measure of their own 
pockets. 1885 Duxckiey in A/anch, Weekly Times 6 June 
5/5 Only one London newspaper attempts to give the 
speeches in full, che rest cut them down unmercifully. 1886 
Taninc-Goutpn Court Royal 1.ix.144 Expenses ought to be 
cut down in every way. 

54, Cut in. 

a. drans, ‘To carve or engrave in intaglio. 

1883 .4¢7 36 & 37 Wict.c. 85 § 3 Her official number..shall 
ke cut in on her mainbeam, 

b. Whale-fishery. To cut wp (a whalc) so as to 
remove the blubber. 

1839 T. Beate Nat, List. Sperm Whale 185 As soon as 
possible after the whale has been killed, it is brought along- 
side the ship to be cut in, by means of instruments which 
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are called ‘spades’. 1840 F. D. Bennett ihasing Voy. 
Il. 208 The next proceeding of the whaler is to ‘cut in’, or 
remove the blubber. /d7d. 210 From three to five hours 
are required to ‘cut in’ an ordinary school whale. 


¢e. zur. To penetrate or enter sharply or abruptly; 
esp. so as to make a way for oneself or occupy a 


position between others. 

161z Drayton Po/y-odé. i. 3 Neptune cutting in, a cantle 
forth doth take. 1630 2X. Fohnson's Ning. & Contmnw, 117 
A huge arme of the Sea, which cutting in betweene the 
Land by the West, watreth Cornwall on the right hand, 
znd Wales on the left. 1799 in Owen I edlesley's Desf. 114 
The enemy having cut m between them and Seedasere. 
1856 Wrytk Mevvitte Aafe Cow. iii, After much ‘cutting 
in’, and shaving of wheels and lashing of horses. 

da. To interpose or interrupt abruptly in conver- 
sation or the like; to strike in. So ewt zzlo for 
cut 22 to. 

1830 Gat Lawrie 7. vy. viii, When Mr. Van Haarlem 
had finished his compliments, then Mr. Breagle cut in. 
1859 Farrar ¥. Hone vi, ‘1 say, Home’, cut in Kennedy 
hastily, ‘shall I go?’ 1890 R. F. D. Patcrave O. Crou- 
quel? xiii. 288 The Royalists had only to wait, ready to cut 
in when the Levellers had done the work. ¢18g90 R. Kir- 
unc Phantom "Rickshaw, etc. (ed. 3174 It will save you 
cutting into my talk. 

e. Card-playing, To join in a game (of whist) 
by taking the place of a player czd?s2¢ out q.v. 

1760 C. Jounston Chrysad (1822) I. 277 When the rubber 
was finished, my mistress was asked to cut in. 1763 Brit. 
Alag. YV. 542 Instead of cutting in to a party of whist, 
they play the rubbers by rotation. 1870 A/od. Hoyle 6 
Players cutting in take the chairs of players cutting out. 

55. Cut off. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take off; to detach by 
cutting (something material). 

To cut off a corner: see Corner sd. 2b. 

1380 Wycur Sed. ks. 1. 401 3if bi hond or pi foot 
sclaundir peé, kitte it of, and caste it fro bee. 1526 Pelor. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 177 b, Though thou cut of my heed. 
1634 Sir T. Hersert 7rav. 119 To have their noses and 
eares cut off. 1664 Evetyn Aad. /Jort. (1729) 196 Cutting 
off the dead Wood. 1854 TENNyson Livoch Ariten 895 
This hair is his : she cut it off and gave it. 

b. To remove, take away, sever, strike off 
(something immaterial). 

1581 J. Bett //addon’s Ausw. Osor. 98 b, When as I doe 
cut of so much of myne owne right unto you. 1601 SHAKS. 
Ful C. 1. i. ror Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life, 
Cuts off so many yeares of fearing death. a1700 DryDEN 
(J.J), No vowel can be cut off before another, when we can- 
not sink the pronunciation of it. 1792 Coxe & Moore Life 
¥. Wesley 1. (ed. 2) 4 Determined .. at a single blow to cut 
off from the established Church every Minister of honesty 
and conscience. 

ec. To bring to an end suddenly or abruptly; to 
put a stop to; to break off, cut short. 
an entail. see ENTAIL 56.2 1. 

1576 Freminc Paxofpl, ipist. 17, Thad rather cut off all 
old acquaintance with him. 1611 Dante Lav. iti. 53 Vhey 
haue cut off my life in the dungeon. 1635 STAFFORD 
Femall Glory (1860) 5: Obedience calls upon me to cut off 
..this digression. 1647 W. Browne tr. Polexrauder 1. 73 
Zabaim, cutting him off, bade him answer succinctly. 1865 
Mrs. Rippett iWVorld in Church xxvii. 303 You wish to 
cut off the entail. 1878 Bosw. SaitH Carthage 285 [These 
things) cut off all hopes of a reconciliation. 

d. To put to death (suddenly or prematurely), 
to bring to an untimely end. 

¢1565 Linpesay (Pitscottie) Cron. Sco’, (1728) 16 If the 
Earl of Douglas .. had_ been cutted off suddenly. 1611 
Biste x Sav, xx. 15 When the Lord hath cut off the 
enemies of Dauid. 1712 Appison Sfect. No. 483 2 2 Why 
such an one was cnt off in the flower of his youth. 1888 
Burcon Lives 12 Gd. A/en 11. x. 239 His father was cut off 
at the age of twenty-five. 

+e. To shorten, cut short. Ods. rave. 

1607 Dekker & Wesster IVestw. Hoe v. Wks. 1873 I. 
362 The story of vs both shall bee as good as an olde wiues 
tale, to cut off our way to London. 

f. To intercept, stop the passage or supply of. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. 1. iv. 9 Leosthenes seeing 
that he could not hy force winne the towne, straightwaies 
cut of their victuals, 12780 Coxe Russ. Disc. 198 The 
Chinese .. found means to cut off several straggling parties 
of Russians, 1818 Jas. Mitt By7t. India WU. v. v. 495 [They] 
cut off several vehicles of baggage, 1836-9 Dickens Sh. Boz, 


To cut off 


The Streets iii, At last the company's man caine to cut off © 


the water. 1879 Miss Yonce Caweos Ser. 1v. iit. 29 War.. 
would cut off their wool from the Flemish looms. 

g. To interrupt, stop (communication, passagc, 
etc.) ; to render impossible by interposing an in- 
surmountable obstacle. 

1599 B. Jonson Lv. Alan out of Hun. itt, Slight, our 
presence has cut off the conuoy of the iest. 1653 H. CoGan 
tr. Pinto's Trav, vii. 19 He cut off his way, and stopt him 
from passing further. 1776 N. Wooptuti. in Sparks Corr. 
Amer, Rev, (1853) I. 260 Cutting off the communication 
between the army jn town and country. 1823 J. D. Hunter 
Captiv. N. Amer, 52 We attempted to cut off their retreat. 
1845 Lever O'Donoghue (1862) 352, 1 have sent a strong 
party..to cut off their advance. 

h. To exclude from access, intercourse, view, 
etc.; to shut out; to debar, 

1576 Fieminc Panop/, Epist. 405 You might alledge .. 
some other impediment which cut you off from keeping 
company. 1709 BerKe.ey 7%. bysion § 77 ‘The walt inter- 
posing cuts off all that prospect of seaand land. 1857 W. 
Cotnns Dead Secret wi. 1. (1861) 66 The first cottage.. 
which was cut off from other houses by a walt all round it. 
1859 Jernson Srittany vi. 76 Declaring a man a leper, and 


+ cutting him off from social intercourse 


CUT. 


i. To ent off with a shilling: to disinherit by 
bequeathing a shilling (the bequest being a proof 
that the disimheritance was designed), 

{r710 Appison 7atler No. 216? 15 My eldest Son John.. 
I do disinherit and wholly cut off from any Part of this my 
Personal Estate, by giving him a single Cockle Shell.] 1834 
Hoop 7ylucy Hall (1840: 268 Vowing..to cut him off with 
ashilling, 1861 Gro. Exiot St/as A. iii, 1 might get you 
turned out of house and home, and cut off with a shilling. 

56. Cut out. 

a. trans. To cut so as to take out; to excise, 


extract, orextirpate by cutting (something material). 
¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 With pat knyf he cuttez 
out a pece of his flesch. ¢1483 Caxton Vocab. 20 He can 
cutte out the stone. 1662 Evetyn Chalcogr.g With the 
Burine one cuts the peece all at once out of theplate, 1707 
HEARNE Codlect. 31 Oct., He found the Leaves ..cut out. 
1711 Appison Sect, No. 23 ® 4 The Pope.. ordered his 
Yongue to be cut out. 1840 Liston Edei, Surgery. ed, 2) 
215 Uhe affected parts..should be cut out. 
b. To remove, excise, omit (a portion of a 
literary work, etc.). 

1736 Fiecpin; Pasgeix 1, I wish you could cut the ghost 
out, Sir. 1779 SHERIDAN Crifze u. ii, Sir, the performers 
have cut itout. 1886 Sarmon Jztrod. N. 7. xviti. 380 The 
parts which it is proposed to cut out are indissolubly con- 
nected with those which are left behind. 1891 Mavupre 
Merciful Divorce 117 Before I cut you out of my will. 

ec. To surprise and carry off (a ship) from a 
harbour, etc., by getting between her and the shore. 

1748 Anson's Voy. i. iii. 141 How impossible it would 
prove, either to board or to cut out any vessel protected by 
a force posted on shore within pistol-shot. 1781 Map. 
I)'Arpiray “eft, Jan., After.. cutting a few ships out of 
Torbay. 1882 STEVENSON Faw, Stud. Men & Bhs. 162 He 
could not swoop into a parlour and, in the naval phrase, 
‘cut out’ a human being from that dreary port. 


dad. U.S.and Australia. To detach or separate 


(an animal) from the herd. 

1885 Pall Mfa/l G. 20 Mar. 3/2 The two best hands will 
go in and ‘cut out’ the cattle that bear the brand of their 
employers, 1887 Scrtbuer’s Alag. Il. 508 Cut out, to 
separate an animal from the herd. 

+e. To exclude, debar ( frone) ; =cud off. Obs. 

1729 Butter Servi. Wks. 1874 I. 47 They in a manner 
cut themselves out from all advantage of conversation. 

f. To get in front of a rival so as to intervene 
between him and success, or take the first place 
from him ; to out-do, supplant in preference. 

A driver or rider who ‘cuts in’, cuts out some one else. 

16.. DrypDen in Birch A7sl/on's Wks. 1738 1. 48 This man 
{ Milton] cuts us all out, and the Antients too. 1845 Lp, 
Hovucuton in Lif (1891) I. 355 The King of the French 
has lent all the Crown jewels to the duchess, so she will 
quite cut our Queen out. 1848 THackEray Bh. Srobs (1881) 
220 He cut out all the other suitors of the duchess. 

g. To deprive, do out of. 

1815 Scott Guy AV, ii, The apprizer .. cut the family out 
of another monstrous cantle of their remaining property. 
1860 S. L. Winxpsor Z¢hica iti, 136 Cutting him out of his 
annual butt of sack. ; 

+h. To divide for distribution. Ods. 

1633 D. Rocrers 7reat, Sacraments 1,142 By vertue of 
Christ cut out and divided to thee. : 

i. To excavate, carve out ; to form by excavation 


or carving. 

1548 {see CuT sé.2 20). @ 1648 Lo. Herpert Ave (1886) 
102 The whole forest..was cut out into long walks every 
way. 1639 D. Pet. /wprov. Sea 159 Vo what end the 
Lord did cut out all those Harbours, Creeks, Chanels. 
1726 SHELVockE Voy. round Worhd (1757) 165 [They] saw 
the word Magee .. and Capt. Johu cut out under it, upon 
a tree. 

j. To fashion or shape by cutting (out of a 
piece). 

1551 I. Witson Logike (1580) 42 b, Although one have 
clothe, yet can he not have the use of it, except the Tailer 
cut it out. 1696 J. F. Aderchant’s Ware-ho. 38 How to 
cut out a Shift out oftwo Ellsof Holland, 181 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon U1, 108 She..could cut out men’s shirts. 7d. 
110 She could cut out much better than the ladies themselves, 

k. fig. To form, fashion, shape, to carvc out. 

1993 Saks. Rich, //, ui. iti. 144 To... Be his owne Caruer, 
and cut out his way, To find out Right with Wrongs. 1611 
— Wiut. 7. w. iv. 393 By th’ patterne of mine owne 
thoughts, I cut out The puritie of his, 1802 Mar. EpcE- 
wortH Aforal 7, (1816) I. xx. 190 You..expect every. .man 
to be just cut out upon the pattern of..Henry. 1842 S. 
Lover //audy Andy xix. 174, I thought it was manners to 
cut out my behaviour on your pattern. 

1. fg. To plan; to prepare (work to be done). 

1619 Ke/at, betw. Eng. § Germ, Ser. 1. (Camden) 68 
How they may by .. ill affected subjects cutt us out newe 
worke in Ireland and Scotland. 1754 A. Murruy Gray’s- 
Inn Frul. No, 98 & 5 Uhe excessive Officiousness of the 
female World in cutting out Matches. 1795 Burke Regie. 
Peace w. ad fin, Wks. 1X. 126 They will cut out work for one 
another, and France will cut out work for them all. 1866 
Cartyce (aug. Addr. 174 The most unhappy of all men 
is the man... who has got no work cut out for him in the 
world. Rs 

m. To form or fashion by nature ( for a particular 
purpose). (Usually in fa. pp/e.\ 

1645 J. Bonn Occasus Occid. 61 It was a Country by 
scituation..cut out for safety, 1708 Dr. Situ in Hearne 
Collect. 23 Dec., You seemeas it were to bee cut out for those 
studyes. @1715 Burner Oven Tine (1766) 1. 401 He was 
uot cut out fora Court. 1874 Burnann A/y Tine xiv. 115 
She was cut out for a clergyman’s wife. 

+14.) To fix upon ( for a purposc). Ods. 

1667 Perys Diary 2 Sept., They told me hoth that they 

had long cut me out for Secretary to the Duke of York. 


CUT. 


tn. Zo cut it out: to flaunt, make a show, 
eut a dash. Os. 

1619 J. Dyxe Counter payson (1620) 39 They must flaunt, 
and cut it out in apparell, furniture fetc.]. 1679 G. R. tr. 
Boyatuan’s Theat, World uw. 149 Cutting it out in their 
Silks, Perfumes, and E-mbroideries. 

o. intr. To admit of being cut out into shape. 

1829 Bone Alanure, Rep. Doncaster Comm, 31 The whole 
(manure]..will cut out like a jelly. 1850 Frvl. A. Agric. 
Soc. X1. 1.139 Hay never cuts ont so well as when it has 
been stacked from the field as fast as made. 

p. zutr. (orig. passive) Card-playine. To come 
out of or be excluded fiom a game (af whist) by 
cutting an unfavourable card; done in order 
to allow another player or players to cud zn. 

1971 T. Huwn Sir W. Harrington (1797) (1. 216 My Lord 
and I, happening to be cut out at the same time at whist. 
1980 Map. D‘Arsray Prary June, Mrs. G—, having cut 
out at cards..approachedus. 1810 Sporting Mag, XXXVI. 
122 With the same pleasure that a gentleman who has 
cut ow returns toa rubber. 1870 A/od. /oyle 5 (iV hist) 
The fifth and sixth players .. have the right to cut into the 
game when a rubber has heen ccmpleted by the first four 
players. ‘This operation is effected by two players cutting 
out. Cutting out..the players cut and the highest go out, 
whether two or one. 

7. Cut over. 

a. znér, To run or pass across: sec 17. 

1§51-1570 [see 17]. 

b. ¢runs. To cut down the trees or bushes 
growing over (an area); to pass over entting. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Enconrag. Arts 1. 171 Py the time the 
whole four acres had been cut over. | W. Secneicu 
Man, Forestry 1. 10 The trees consist of stool shoots or root 
suckers which are cut over periodically. 

e. To strike a person sharply over some part 
of the body with a weapon or missile; mostly 
passive: c.g. to be struek over the legs at hockey, 
to be struck or hurt by the ball at ericket; to be 


wounded. 

1874 Dasent //alfa Life 1, 122[At hockey] Now mind 
yon look out..or youll be cut over. 1890 R. Kirtixe Ice 
Willie Winkie 66'1f he lives, he writes Home that he has 
been ‘potted’, ’sniped , ‘chipped’, or ‘cut over’, 1893 
Cricket Fielt 29 July 304 He was cut over twice in rapid 
succession owing to inequalities in the ground, and in- 
accuracies in the bowlers. 

da. To cut down, throw over with a slashing 


blow. 
1884 J. Cotnorne //icks Pasha 153 The officer cut over 
the first with a blow on his neck. 
8. Cut under. To cut out by underselling. 


cottog. 

1874 Mayvnew London Char. 469 (Farmer) The spirit of 
competition on the part of the masters—the same universal 
desire to cut under, 

9. Cut up. 
a. ¢rans. To cut so as to take or get up; to 
root up by eutting ; also jig. 

1602 Marston Ant. § Afel. iv. Wks. 1856 1. 45 Rootes, 
rootes? alas, they are secded, new cut up, r6xz Biste 
Job xxx. 4 Who cut vp mallowes by the bushes. 1690 
Locke Gor#. 1. xi, his doctrine cuts up all government by 
the roots. 1767 Brackstone Comm. 11. 15 The law has 
therefore wisely cut up the root of dissension. 1839 J/orn- 
ing Herald 28 Aug., Vhe gum trade..is nearly cut up by 
the roots. ; ener 

b. ‘Fo eut in pieces; todivide into parts by cut- 
ting, to carve; to cut open. 

1580 Barnet if, C 1876 Cut vp: or winne these par- 
triges, 1611 Mipcreron & Dekker Noaring Girl ut, ii, 
No wild fowl to cut up but mine! 1847 Marryat Childs. 
N. Forest iii, Now I'll cut up the onions, for they will make 
your eyes water. 1885 /fust. Lond. Nezvs 10 Oct. 362 
Every lady and gentleman was instructed how to cut up 
a turkey, capon or bustard. 

c. fig. Vo divide into parts, destroy the con- 
tinuity of ; to destroy or mar irretrievably. 

1813 Leigh Hentin Z.vaminer 19 Apr. 242/2 His night’s 
sleep had been cutup. 1817 Farapay in (3. Jones Life & 
Lett, (1870) 1. 248 My time is just now so closely cut up. 
1864 Burton Scot, Adr. 1. ili. 123 They will very soon cut 
up and destroy all we have in this country. 

d. To overcome with great slaughter, ‘cut to 
pieces’; sce 7 ¢. 

1803 WELLINGTON in Owen Ii’elfestey's Desp.787 A parcel 
of stragglers cut up our wounded, 1821 Bracker Vahratta 
Wart. ix. 1§5 vote, The body of cavalry..employed to cut 
up the column of infantry. 

e. To cnt, hack, or gash the surface of irregu- 
larly ; to damage by or as by cutting. 

a 1§92 H. Smitu Sern, (1622) 301 Like the plough, 
which cutteth up the ground that it may receive the seed. 
1765 SterNE 77. Shandy VIII. xx, ‘The roads, which 
were terribly cut up, 1837 Hone “very-day Bh. If. 104 
The ice was much cut up. 1859 1 // Wear Round No. 13. 
306 The ground was. .muclr cut up between wickets. 

+f. ‘Lo whip up, to incite with the whip. Oés. 

1756-66 Amory uncle (1770) I]. 24 My horse was 
as eee nt 1 cut him up, and pricked him over the 
turf, 

g. fig. To censure, criticize, or review with 
destructive severity. 

1760 Gotpsm. Cit, IV. xx, The book-answerers.. when 
they have cut up some respectable name. 1782 Miss 
Bursey Cecilia vit, v. ‘ May be.. it's out of bashfulness : 
perhaps he thinks we shall cut him up.’ 178 R. Bact 
Barham Downs \{, 228 Vhe conversation fei] naturally. . 


upon Miss Whittaker's affair, and Lord Winterbottom was | 


cut up..without mercy, 1860 Sita Lady Chester. 55 [The 
reviewer] savagely cutting up people’s books or pictures. 


| with cut an 
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h. To wound deeply the feclings of; to distress 
greatly. (Usnally in pass.) 

1844 Dickens Christinas Corol i, Scrooge was not so 
dreadfully cut up by the sad event. 1876 FL. ‘Trotsore 
Charming Feltew We ix. 127, U believe he was dreadfully 
cut up at ny going away. 

Tl. Zo cul up short: to ent short, interrupt. 

1607 Hirron Hiks. 1. 197 Shee, beeing.. something 
a slirewd-tongued woman, by and by cut Him vp short. 

J. To share (plunder), to divide. sfane, 

[1779 R. Cumpentaxn Wheel af ort. w. iii. tKarmer). 
A gentleman who trusts to servants in his absence is sure to 
be cut up.) 1879 Afaen, Adag. XL. 505 (Fartuer We had 
between sixty and seventy quid to cut up. 

k. rutr. Yo admit of being ettt up or divided, 
to turn out as to amount of fortune; properly 
a buteher’s phrase; said of a person after his 
death. sfang. 

1782 Miss Burney Cectlia y.ix, Pray, how does he cut 
up?) What has he left behind him? @1797 Berke T.’, 
The only question. . of their legislative butchers, will be, how 
hecutsupt 1792 Ginpon Afise U'ks. 1. (1814) 366 Geneva 
would cut up as fat 2s inost towns in Europe. 1831 Ds- 
RAELt Five, Duke wv. vii, You think him rich?’ "Oh, he 
will cut up very large,’ said the Baron. 1848 ‘Fnackerav 
Bk, Suobs vii, Vhe old banker diced in course of time, and.. 
*cut up’ prodigiously well. 

1. Yo cut up rough, rusty, savage. etc. + (intr) 
to become angry or quarrelsome. co/foy. 

1837 Dickens /7ckie, xhi, 1 may say I von't pay,and cut 
up rongh, 1849 ‘Thackeray Pendennis |, Hang it! you 
cut up quite savage. 1873 Brack 2’. VAnde vii. 101 ‘ Now, 
{ngram..don’t cut up rough about it.” 

m. To cut a dash; show off; to behave (in a 
specified way) ; to behave badly or indecorously. 
U.S. coltog. 


1787 Generous Attachment t. 89 A couple of plough hoys 
.- would do, when properly dressed, and cat it up..as well as 
the best. 1859 H. W. Beecuer Notes fr. Phy mouth Pulpit, 
1 believe I never did cut up so bad any one weck as [ did that 
week. 1861 Lowete Biglow 7, Ser. i. 1, It ain't no use to 
argerfy ner try tocut up frisky, 1888 HowE.ts £ thely Story 
in /larper’s Alag. Vec, 26 Ifyou dare to touch them, [ll 
ring for Jane, and then she'll see you cutting up. 

n. Sporting slang. Yo ‘behave’ (dadty, ete.) 
in a race or competition. 

1883 Scotsman 11 July 18/1 He cut up badly and can have 
no chance for the Cup. 1883 //ustv. Lond, News 12 May 
4632 oe Export again cut up wretchedly in the 
Lburwell Stakes. 

X. Phraseological expressions and combina- 
tions containing the verb-stem, 

60. Cut-and-come-again, The act or faculty 
of cutting (froma joint of meat, ete.) and of return- 
ing to help oneself as often as one likes; hence, 
unfailmg supply, abundanee; also fig. Also 
attrib, 

1738 Switt fol. Conversat. iii. 121, 1 vow, ‘tis a noble sir- 
loyn. Ay; here’s cut and ccme again, Miss, 1827 5. P. in 
Hone Avery.clay Bi 11.54 Aham..is acut-and-come-again 
dish, ready at hand. 84x Tuackeray Gt, /logyorty 
Diamond w, Always happy to see a friend in our plain 
way,—pale sherry, old port, and cut and come again, 1861 
Sata Dutch Dict. xv.241 You cut your steak off hot from the 
living animal, on the cut and come again principle. 

61. Cut-and-cover. Zngincering. \ method of 
constructing a tunnel by making a cutting in which 
the brickwork lining is built and then covered in: 
employed with advantage when the depth below 


the surface is comparatively small, 

1892 Daily News 2 Nov. 2/8 Certain portions of this work 
. could be much better and more cheaply cxecuted by the 
method of cut-and-cover. /6//, 22 Nov. 3.1 Excavating 
what is technically called the ‘ cut and cover’ portion of the 
work—the portion of the tunncl, that is to say..cut out, 
arched over, and covered in again. 

62. Cut and thrust. sce Cut sb.? 2 ¢. 

63. Comb, a. with object noun, =‘ that which or 
he who cuts...’ as cué-air, -bcard, -caper, -girdle, 
-nose; CurPpuRsE, CUTTHROAT, CUTWATER; b. = 
‘... used to cut. cutting’, as cid-wwhip, CUT-GRASS. 

a 1661 Honvpay Fuvenal 266 A cot-purss..is by Plautus 
..called..a cut-girdle, 1665 Ifooke Adicregr. 174 The 
biggest stem of all the wing, and inay be properly enough 
call’d the cut-air, @1678 Marvec. Joes, Brit. & Raleigh, 
And Commons’ votes shall cut-nose guards disband. 1693 
Suapwett Volunteers t. ii, Her sense and breeding is hit 
for none but a culcaper. 1767 S. Patrrsos A nother Trav, 
I. 39 Not one. greasy. fying, la'e-bearing. .newsmonger 
cut-beard is to be found. 1887 Falf Mall/G 5 Aug. 3/1 
A light, thin, supple whalebone cut whip. 


Cut kxt), pr’. a. [Pa. pple. of Cura] 

1. Gashed or wounded with a sharp-edged in- 
strument ; having an incision made in it. 

1665 Mrs. Hutcuinson Jem. Col, Hutchinson (1838) 
47/1 Yo bind up a cnt finger, 1889 F. Treves Jan. 
Surgery (ed. 6: 11. xi. 473 Uhe ordinary cut throat of the 
suicide or homicide, 

b. esp. Of clothes, etc.: Having the edges or 
other parts purposcly indented or slashed, for 


ornament or as a fashion. 

1480 Cantos Chron. ing. coxxvi, 233 Short clothes and 
streyte wastyd dagged and kyt, and on every sydestatered. 
1§a8 “Vixpace Paradle Wicked Mammon Wks [. 103 In 
a visor, in a disguised ganrent, and a cut shoe. 1573 G. 
Harvey Letter-6é, (Camden) 6 Mis kut dublets. a 1647 
Minpvietos Iayor of Q. v. i, You'd hoth ncel wear cut 
clothes. 1678 Lomd. Gas, No, 1273, 4 Another Apron laced 
slash Lace, 


| Evrpect. xxxv, A cut-up plum-cake. 


CurT. 


ce. Of leaves and other natural objects: Having 
the margins decply indented and divided, 

1565-73 Coorrr /Aesaurnus, Ahea..marstt mallow: or cut 
mallow. xsgr eacivann Sf. Dict, Malvavine salvage 
cut mallowes. 1796 Wituerinc rit, Plants IV. 38 Leaves 
sinall, cut, hoary, 1867 Banincron d/an, Lirit, Bot, (ed. 6) 
160 Ovate cut or pinnatifid lestlets, 

2. Vhat has been snbyceted to cutting ; affeeted 
or modified by cutting, 

15688 Snaks. 77/. J. tt. 0. 87 Easie it is Of a cut loafe to 
sleale ashine weknuw, 1803 Sporting Mog. XXL. 320 Cute 
cards, .cards, .baving the good cards. all cul shoser, and the 
bad ones cut something narrower, 1881 Marly Vers 1 Sept. 

/3 In the Bank of England... buyer having now to choose 

‘tween... Napoleons and German 20 marks at 76s. hd, 
and cut sovereigns at 77s. 104d = 18ga /’all Mall G. 5 Aug. 
3/t Cut cloth is canvas painted, from which the carpenters 
cut away all portions which are nut touched with paint. 

3. Formed, shaped, fashioned, or made by cut- 
ting ; having the surface shaped or ornamented by 
grinding and polishing, as cat glass. Cud velvet: 
velvet having the pile cut so as to form patterns. 
+ Cud rivers a eanal. 

1677 YAKkanton “ug. Japrov. 7 (ry making Cut Rivers 
Navigable in all places where Art can possibly effect it. 
1717 Berkntay Zour in ftaly Wks. IV. 515 ‘The gardens 
. have fine cut walks. 1816 Kearince Zrav, (1817) 11, 81 
The masonry is, as usual with the Romans, stratified in 
alternate courses of cut-stone and bruk-work. 1840 
Tuackrray Catherine viii, The cut-velvet breeches. 1845 
C. Knicnt Capital & Lobonr 169 Cut-glass is now com. 
paratively..cheap. 1874 Kyicnt /ict, Mech., Cxt-narl, 
a nail cut from a nail-plaite, in contradistinction to one 
forged froma tail-rod. 

4. Divided into pieces by cutting. 

e1qgo Pomp, f'arv, 111 Cutte a-sundere, scrssus 1659 
Loverace /’oenrs (1864) 166 ‘Then let me Le Thy cut 
anatomie. 1840 F. 0. Duexnetr Whaling Voy, (1. 85 Enclos- 
ing the cut leaf in the delicate husk of the Indian-com. 
1847-78 Hatuwew. Cutmeat, hay; fodder; chaff cut into 
short lengths, Ner:é. Aled. A heap of cut fire-wood. 

5. Severed or detaehed a cutting ; lapped off, 

¢1380 Wyette Seru, Sel. Wks. t. 167 A kitt hraunche. 
1845 Florist’s rut. 13 Vhe unhealthiness attribuled 10 cut 
flowers, when tntroduced inlo. .sleeping-rooms. 1878 Emer- 
sonin M. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 405 A show of cut flowers, 

6. Shortened, lessencd, or reduced by, or as by 
entting ; eurtailed ; cut down. 

1646 Crasuaw Stepco to Temple 54 Shortcut lives of 
murder'd infants. 188: Chreago Zimes 12 Mar., ‘Vhe 
New York Central..has been meeting the cut rate made 
via Baltimore. 1884 /’alf Alolf G.1 Oct. 5;2 Parliament 
will accept .. the cutting of the coupon, but the guarantee 
of the cut coupon—that is altogether another affair, 

7. Castrated. 

1624 Nero iv. i. (1888) 56 Your cut boy Sporus. 
cut horse. 

8. sfane. Drunk, intoxieated. 

1673 R. Heap Canting ead. 171 He is flaw'd, fluster'd, 
Cup shot, cut in the leg or back. a@1700 DB. f. Dict. Cant. 
Crew, Cut, Drunk; Deep Cut..Cut in the Leg or Back, 
very drunk. 1760 C. Jounstox Cérysal 1822) 1. 134 Your 
excellency was a little cut, but you broke up much the 
strongest of the company. 1823 Lockiart Aeg. Dalton t. 
Vii. (1842) 36 I'm sure we had not much more than a boitle 
apiece..I was not cut. 1848 Vnackeray 2. Svots xlviii, 
I was so cut last night. 

+9. Cut and tong tait: tit. horses or dogs with 
cnt tails and with long tails; henec /g. all sorts 


of people. Obs. 

1575 Lanenam “et. (1871) 25 The rest of the band. .tag 
and rag, cut & long tail, 1§79 Futwetn Ars Aclalandt 
1, Yea, even their very dogs, Rug, Rig, and Risbic, yea, 
cut and long-taile, they shall be welcome. 1598 Snaks. 
Alerry Wan. iv. 47, Duhat { will, come cut and long.-laile, 
vnder the degree of a “Squire. 1698 Vaxurion si sop. tv. 
ii, Your worship has six coach-horses (cut and long-tail,) 
two runners, half-a.dozen hunters 1699 Fargenyr Const. 
Couple un. iv, { whipped all the whores, cut and long tail, 
out of the parish. . 

10. Cutand dried (also cut and dry + originally 
referring to herbs in the herbalists’ shops, as con- 
trasted with growing herbs ; hence, fig. ready-made 
and void of freshness and spontancity ; also, ready: 
shaped according to @ prior? formal notions. 
(Usually of language, ideas, schemes or the like. 

1710 J. I. Let. to Sacheverctl 13 Your Sermon was ready 
Cutand Dry'd. 1730 Swiet Poems, Betty the Griactte, sets 
of Phrases, cut and dry, Evermore thy Tongue pia F 1796 
Wotcort(P. Vindar) 4 Sotire Wks. 1812 1b. 408. Phrases 
ready cut and dried. 1883 Sf. James’ Gas. 1 Dec. 3/1 
A Socialist, but a Socialixt who has no cut-and-dry scheme of 
Socialism. 1887 Jessorr wf rcady vit. 191 Quite enough 
to scatter my cut and dried theories to the winds, ' 

b. e//ipt, as sb. cut aud dry) =cut and tried 
tobacco, etc. 

1725 Ramswy Gent, Shep. un. i, Ve've coft a pund o cut 
and dry, @1735 Arsutnsor JMdese. As (1751) TE. 123 
Isaac extolls her out cf a Quartern of Cut and Dry every 
day slte lives. 

@, Wenee Cut-and-driciness, nonce-td. 

1882 Saistsnery Shert fist. brench L1t. tnterchapter tv. 
5>4 lhe reduction of. important Cepartments itt Lteratare 
to a condition of cut-and-driedness which has no parallel 
in history 

ll. With adverbs: sce Cur 7. 50-59. 
CUTAWAY, CUT-UNTIEI, 

1799 G. Svitn Labenitorr TL 40 Dechind the cnt -out letters 
is pasted oil pa 1Bog Virval Chron. XXIL go Iie 
Regulus, a cul down 44. 1823 G. S. Faun Jspensotions 
(1849) IL. tog Take a col-down plant, 1861 Dickess G4, 
1874 Kaicut Dat. 


Mad. A 
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Alech., Cut-in Notes (Printing), notes which occupy spaces 
taken out of the text, whose lines are shortened to give 
room therefor. ve 

12. Comd., a. qualifying a sb., as + cut-fowl 
=insect; cut-rock (see quot. 1837); b. similar 
combinations used attrib., as czd-finger, c2l-pile, 
cut-tail (also ==‘ cut-tail dog’); ¢. parasynthetic 
derivatives of these as cz?-fingered, -leaved, -lugged 
(Sc.=crop-eared), -vosed (=slit-nosed), -tazled, 
etc. See also CuT-Lips, CuT-W.A1st, etc. 

1883 JEFFERIES Nature near London 44 [They] call the 
foliage of the knotted figwort *cutfinger leaves, as they are 
believed to assist the cure of a cut or sore, x59: NasHEe 
Introd. Sidney's Astr. & Stella, “Vis as good to go in 
‘cut-fingered pumps as cork shoes, if one wear Cornish 
diamonds on his toes. 1587 Gotpinc De Mornay ix. 124 
Smal things, as Woorms, ~Cutfoules, and such other. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 174 ‘Vhe ‘*Cut-leaved Elder’. 1814 
Scott Wav, xxx, Ye *cut-lugged, graning carles! 1591 
Perciva.t Sp. Déict., Desnarigado, *cut nosed. 1880 Sir 
IX. Reep Japan 11. 223 Silk and *cut-pile fabrics. 1837 W. 
Irvine Capt. Bonneville 11. 200 All these basaltic channels 
are called *cut rocks by the trappers. 185: Mayne Rrip 
Scalp Hunt. xxxi, We found the path strewed with loose cut- 
rock. 1530 Patscr. 211/2 *Cuttayled beest, gueve courte. 
1627 Drayton Agincourt, efc. 143 His gamesome cut-tayld 
Curre, /éd. 152 Whistles Cut-tayle from his play. 1712 
Lond, Gaz. No. 4997/4 A Bay Mare. .cut Tail'd. 

+ Cuta‘ceous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. cz-zs hide, 
skin: see-AcEous ] Of the nature of skin, 

1649 Butwer Pathoutyot. u. ix. 212 You may rightly call 
them either cutaceous Muscles, or a Musculous skin. 

Cutaneal, a. [f. as next + -aL.] = Curanrous. 

1650 GexTitis Consid, 210 Cutaneall diseases. 1882 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Cuta‘nean, @. Ods. rare. 
+ -AN.] = CUTANEOUS. 

1601 Hottanp Pliny I]. 268 Spots and pimples arising 
vpon the skin..cutanean specks and blemishes, /é¢d. II. 
529 To represse shingles & such cutanean wild-fires, 

Cutaneo- (ki énzo), combining form of next. 

1885 Laxpois & Srertinc Hum. Physiol. 11. 611 In the 
crocodile the glands open under tbe margins of the 
futaneo-osseous scales. 

Cutaneous kiwtei-nzas), a. Also 7-ious. [f. 
mod. or med.L. cze¢die-us (f. cxd-2s the skin) + 
-ous. Cf. F. cudané (1721 in Hatzf.).] Of, per- 
taining to, or affecting, the cutis or skin. 

1578 Banister Hist. Wax vill, 110 The cutaneous distri- 
hution of nerues. 1683 Ropinson in Ray's Corr. (1848) 137 
In cutaneous diseases. 1744 BERKELEY Szris § 4 Cutaneous 
eruptions and ulcers. 1845 Darwin Ivy. Nat. v. 97 These 
reptiles possess great powers of cutaneous absorption. 

b. fg. =External, superficial. 

1742 Youxe Nt. 7%. vin. 455 All the distinctions of this 
little life Are quite cutaneous, foreign to the man. 1853 
Reane Chr. Fohustone i. (1853) 15 Cutaneous disorders, 
such as love. 

+ Cutany, ¢. Obs. [a. F. cutané] =prec. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 851 The cutany veynes or 
veynes of theskinne. 1727 A. Hamitton ew dec. £. Jud, 
I. v. 41 It appears between the Cutany and outward Skin. 

Cu't-away, a. (sb.) [f Cur pa. pple. + AWay.] 
Of a coat: Having the skirt cut back from the 
waist in a slope or curve, as contrasted with 
a frock-coat. 

84x J. ‘IT. Hewretr Parish Clerk 1. 251 From the 
pocket of his clerical cut-away coat. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
f'ract, /Tygiene (ed. 3) 414 The tunic. .a great improvement 
over the old cut-away coatee, 

b. ellipi. as sh. A cut-away coat. 

1857 Huctes Fom Brows 1. vi, A fiftlh-form boy, cladin a 
green cut-away, with brass buttons and cord trousers, 1887 
Edin. Rev, Oct. 334 A frock coat or even a ‘ cutaway’ may 
be worn, 

Cutch! kvtf). fad. Malay Aachz (Canarese 
hachu, kacchu) catechu. The name occurs in 
Portuguese authors of 16th c. as cacho, and in 
17-18th c. Eng. writers as cacha, colch. See 
Carecnu.] The commercial name of the catechu 
obtained from lcacia Catechu, used in tanning, etc. 

{1617 Cocks Diary (1883) I. 294 (Y.', 7 hhds. drugs cacha ; 
5 hampers pochok.}] 1759 in Oriental Repert. 1. 109 (Y.) 
Hortal and Cotch, Earth-oil, and Wood-oil. 1805 HaTcHETT 
in Phil. Trans. XCV. 288 Twenty grains of the common 
cutch or catechu. 1865 J. G. Bertram //arvest of Sea 
(1873) 179 Boilers bubble with the hrown cefechz, locally 
called ‘cutch ’, used as a preservative for the nets and sails. 

b. attrib. as cuich tree. 

1888 Vinws 22 Oct. 13/5 The Acacix catechu, or cutch 
tree, is found in large forests..The wood is chipped, 
boiled, and the cutch thus extracted. 

Cutch- <kaif). Golt-bcaling. [app. ad. F. 
caucher in samc sense, f. caucher to press down, 
orig. to tread :—I.. calcadre.] A pile of vellum (or 
parchment paper) leaves, between which lamince 
of gold-leaf are placed to be beaten, 

1879 Cassels Techn. Educ. 1V 172/% 

Cutch, var. of Coven 5b.2 (/riticum repens). 

‘Cutcha (kotfa),a. (s6.) Anglo-Lndian collog. 
Also kutcha. fa. Hindi sachchad raw, ernde, w- 
tripe, uncooked.] Imperfect, slight, temporary, 
makeshift opp. to pycka, solid, substantial, per- 
manent, etc.), As sd. = Sun-dried brick, dried 
mtd, as a materia}. 

1834 Baboo 1. xi 181 (Stanf.) An old low bungalow, of 
kntcha, or mud-work, 1861 Deadly Tel. 7 Oct., They 
ttarget-] were constructed of kutcha, or sun-dried bricks, 
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a material as hard as stone. 1863 Lp. Ercin Lett. § Frids. 
(1872) 432 (Y.) Where they cannot get a fucka railway tbey 
take a £utcha one instead. 1886 Yute & Burnett Anglo. 
Indian Gloss. s.v., A cutcha brick is a sundried brick. A 
fucka brick is a properly kiln-burnt brick..A cztcha ap- 
pointment Is acting or temporary. A fucka appointment 
is permanent. A 

Cutchenele, -ineale, -aneale, etc.: 
forms of CocHINEAL. 

Cutcher (in Paper-making) = COoucHER 3, 

|| Cutcherry (kétferi), cutchery (kz tféri). 
Anglo-Indian. Also 7 cichery, queshery, 8 
cutcheree, -ie, kuchurry, 8-9 kutcherry, 9 
kutcheri, kucheree. [a. Hindi Lachahri, hachéri, 
hall or chamber of audience, hence, court for ad- 
ministration of business, office, town-house. The 
first pronunciation above is used in Northern India, 
the second at Madras.] 

1. An office of administration, a court-hotise. 
Also the business office of an indigo-planter, etc. 

1610 Hawkins in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. 439 (Y.) The 
Cichery or Court of Rolls, where the King’s Viseer sits 
every inorning some three houres. 1698 Frver Acc. £, 
lJudia & P. 261 (¥.\ The Royal Exchange or Queshery. 
1763 Verecst in Phil. Traus. LILI. 266 The great Cut- 
cherry there, with brick walls. 1818 Jas. Mitt rit. 
India Il, w. i. g The (broker]..fixes upon a habitation, 
which he calls his cutchery. 1848 ‘[Hackeray Vaz. Fair 
lvii, The prodigious labours of cutcherry. 

attrib, 1771 Gentl. Alag. XLI. 403 We had 100 people 
employed upon the Cutcherry List. 

+2. A division or brigade of infantry. Ods. 

1799 Harris in Owen IVellesley’s Desp. 119 A cutcherie or 
Brigade of Infantry was pushed forward. 

Cutcherry, obs. var. KEDGEREE (Avglo-Jnd.). 

Cutchion, abbreviated form of EscurcHEon. 

1632 Lirncow 7yrav. x. (1682) 477 Whose Cutchions cleave 
so fast to Top and side, Portends to me, his Arms shall 
ever bide. f 

Cutchy, var. of CoacHEE, CoacHY, coachman. 

1602 2nd Pt. Returu fr. Parnass. ui. iv. (Arb.) 44 Or 
Ile dismount thee [Phcebus] from thy radiant coach, And 
make tbee a poore Cutchy here on earth. 

Cute (kivt), a. collog. Also ’eute. [Aphetic 
form of AcuTE a. 7.] 

1. Acute, clever, keen-witted, sharp, shrewd. 

1731 Baitey vol. II, Cxée, sharp, quick-witted. 1756 
Totpervy Fo Orphans 11. 39 ‘You may think as you 
please,’ said parson Drill; ‘but I take him to be a very cute 
one’, 1777 in Map. D'Arstay Early Diary (1889) II. 279, 
I didn’t pity the man for having such a cute answer made 
him, 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (1849) 26/1 ‘ He will be 
a *cute man yet", resumed the locksmith. 1848 LoweLL 
Bigiow P. Poems 1890 II. 47 Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains [etc.}? 

2. (U.S. Collog. and School-boy slang.) Used of 
things in same way as CUNNING a. 6, 

1868 G. E. Hucues in T. Hughes J/em. Brother (1873) 
155 His study is awfully ‘cute (=‘ tidy and full of knick- 
knacks’). 

+ Cute. Obs. rave—. A cur, 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiii. 340 Fore’d by some yelping 
cute to give the greyhounds view. [.Wargiz A enrre.] 

Cute, variant of Cuir Ods., boiled wince, etc. 

Cute, obs. or Sc. form of Coot. 

Cuteler, -ellar, -ellerie, obs. ff. Cu1LER, -ERY. 

Cutely (kiztli), adv. collog. Also ’cutely. 
[Aphetic f. AcurELy: see Curr a.] In a cute 
manner, acutely. 

1762 Foote Orator 1, Wks. 1796 I. 194, I did speechify 
once at a vestry. .and came off cutely enough. 1864 Loz7ze’s 
Last Term (N.Y.) 79 So he pricked up his ears, and said 
cutely [etc.]. 

Cuteness (kiztnés). co//og. Also ’ecuteness. 
[Aphetic f. AcUTENEsS: sce CUTE a.] The quality 
of being ctte, 

1768 Gotpsm. Good-n. Jan u, Who could have thought 
so Innocent a face could cover so much cuteness! 1807-8 
W. Irvine Sadmag. iv. (1860) 88 All that quaintness, cute- 
ness, and clumsiness, for which he is remarkable, 

Cut-grass. [f Cur v. 63: Zt. ‘grass that 
cuts ’.] A genus of grasses, Leersta, esp. the species 
L. orysoides, the range of which extends as far 
north as the south of England. 

1840 Eicrtow Flora (Bartlett Dict. Amer, Cut-grass..a 
species of grass, with leaves exceedingly rough backward, 
so as to cut the hands if drawn across them. 1849 Bron- 
Fie in Phytologist 111 683 Cut-grass. .[is] remarkable for 
-.extreme asperity, which even makes some precaution re- 
quisite toavoid cutting the hand, an accident that is said to 
befal the women employed in weeding it out of the rice- 
fields in Lombardy. 

Cuth, var. of Coorn, coal-fish ; obs. pa. t. and 
pple. of Can: see also Courn. 

Cuthbert (kupbait). The apostle of North- 
umbria. Hence 

1, (St.) Cuthbert’s beads. A popular name, 
originating on Holy Island and the Northumbrian 


obs. 


coast, for the detached and perforated joints of | 


cncrinites there found, Cf. Scott, A/arizzor 11. xvi, 
St. Cuthbert sits, and toils to frame 
‘She sea-born beads that bear his name. 

1697 PAtl. Frans. XXVIII. 467 The same place afforded 
also some variety of Fossil Shells, and plenty of Cuthbert’s 
Beads. 1792 Gentl. Mag. X11. 1. 130 St. Cuthbert’s 
beads. .are a species of extrochi picked up among the rocks 
fof Lindisfarne] by the children, who sell them to travellers. 
1831 J. Hovcson in J. Raine .V/ewz. (1853) II. 222, 
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2. (St.) Cuthbert’s duck. Also Cuthbert 
duck. The eider duck, which breeds on the 
Farn Islands, and figures in the legend of St. 
Cuthbert. 

[c 1165 RecinaLpus L/beddus, etc. (Surtees 1835) 62 Aves 
illaz Beati Cuthberti specialiter nominantur.}] 1674 Ray 
Coll, Words, Water Fowl 96 The Cuthbert-Duck: Aas 
S. Cuthberti, building only on the Farn Islands upon the 
Coast of Northumberland. 1845 Yarrett Brit. Birds 
(ed. 2) III. 300 The Eider Duck is alsocalled St. Cutbbert’s 
Duck. 1849 Eyre St. Cuthbert 44 n., The eider or Cuthbert 
duck arrives at its full growth at the fourth year, 

Hence t+ Cuthbert down, eider-down, 

1397 Status Officiy Feretrariy (Soc. Antiq. MS.), Item 
ij parva pulvinaria quorum j est de Cuthbert doun. 

Cuthe, early form of KyTHE. 

Cuticle (kiztik’l). Also 7 -cule. fad. L. 
cuticula, dim. of cutis the skin. Boyle has czticzle 
(quot. 1685 below), which is the form in Fr.] 

i. The EripErmis or scarf-skin of the body. 

1615 CrooKE ody of Man 61 The Scarfe-skin or Cuticle 
being voide of sense itselfe. /déd. 70 The Cuticle, wbich the 
Greekes call Epidermis, because it runnes vppon the surface 
of the true skinne. 1685 BoyteE Axg. Notion Nat 200 
The Cuticule or Scarf-skin. 1704 F. Futter Aled. Gyuin, 
(1711) 37 Let us consider how we can separate the Cuticle 
froin the true Cutis. 1836 Topp Cycl. Anat. I. 102/2 
The cuticle of these animals [i. e. amphibia] is frequently 
sbed. 

b. Applicd to other superficial skins or integu- 
ments ; ¢..9. the transparent membrane which en- 
velopes annelids. 

1661 Lovett Hist. Aniut § Afiu. Introd., Under it [the 
tongue of serpents] is a cuticle, which like a vesicle 
covereth the teeth. 1872 Huxtey Phys. xii. 278 The shaft 
of a hair of the head consists of a central pith. .of a cortical 
substance surrounding this..and of an outer cuticle. 1888 
Rotteston & Jackson Anis. Léfe 198 The cuticle [of the 
earthworm] is thin, transparent, and variable in thickness 
in different regions of the body. 

e. The cell-wall of Infusoria. 

2. Lot. Formerly, the primary integumentary 
tissuc or epidermis; now, a stiperficial film formed 
of the cutinized onter layers of the superficial walls 
of the epidermal cells. 

The later usage was introduced by Ad, Brongniart (Aux, 
des Sct. Nat., Sér. 2,1. 65). It appears in Eng. in Henfrey’s 
transl. of von Mohl’s Vegetable Cell 1852, p. 34. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. ii. § 2 That extreme thin 
Cuticle which is spread over the Lobes of the Seed. 1807 
J. E. Smitu Phys. Bot. 19 The cuticle is formed so as to 
accommodate itself..to the natural growth of the plant. 
1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 1 The presence of a kind of 
skin or cuticle, which envelops the whole. 1884 Bower 
& Scotr De Bary's Phauer. 29 Epidermis, outer skin, is 
the name given to the layer of cells which is covered by 
and produces the cuticle. ' : 

+ 3. dransf. ‘ A thin skin formed on the surface 
of any liquor’ (J.) ; a film or thin coating. 

1657 G. StarKxey Heluont’s Viud, 314 This [salt] being 
boyled to a Cuticle will shoot like to any other Salt. 1664 
Power £.xf. Philos. 1. 34 Without breaking thorow the 
tender cuticle and film of so brittle and thin a substance 
fan air-bubble}. 1704 Newton Oftics(J.), When any saline 
liquor is evaporated to cuticle, and let cool, tbe salt con- 
cretes in regular figures. 

|| Cuticula (kiztikia). [L.: see prec.] 

1. =CuricLe 1, 2; now esp. of certain lower 
organisms. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel.1.1 1. iii, The skinne couers the 
rest, and hath Cuticulam or a little skinne vnder it. 1718 
J. Cuaspertayne Relig. Philos. (1730) I. iv. § 14 ‘The 
Cuticula, or upper Skin. 1880 Huxtey Crayfish iv. 175 
The tough, outer coat, which has been termed the cuticula, 

+2. =CUTICLE 3. Obs. 

1662 R. Matnew Und, Adch, § 113.184 Let it vapor away 
til thou see it covered wit a Cutecula, or thin scum. 

Cuticular (kistitkivzla1), a. [f. Curicura+ 
-AR, Cf. F. cudécelatre.] Of or pertaining to a 
cuticle ; of the nature of, or resembling, cuticle. 

1578 Banister //ist, Maz vu. 94 The cuticular construc- 
tion of the auricle. 1677 Prot O.xfordsh. 39 Much used in 
cuticular Diseases. 1708 J. Keite Anioz Secretion 74 The 
Orifices of..the cuticular Glands. 1830 Linpcey /Vaé. Syst. 
Bot.1 The presence of flowers..and of cuticular stomata. 
1880 Huxey Crayfish i. 33 The cuticular skeleton of the 
crayfish. 

Cuti:culariza‘tion. [f next+-ation.] The 
action or process of forming into cuticle. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 209 The cuticulari- 
sation of the outer layers never advances far inwards, the 
cuticle generally remaining thin. 1881 Fraud. Microsc. Sc. 
25 The cuticularisation of the walls of the bundle sheath. 

Cuticularize (kizti‘kiaraiz), v. [f Ceri- 
CULAR+-IZE.) Zvazs. To make cuticular; to form 
into cuticle. ence Cuticularized A//. a. 

1875 Bennett & Dvertr. Sachs’ Bot. 4 The cuticularised 
layer becomes actually separated froin the non-cuticularised 
shell. 1881 Frd. ATicrosc. Sc. Jan. zo An epidermal layer 
with cuticularised outer walls. : 

Cutification (kistifikéi-fon). [n. of action 
from Curiry : see -FICATION.] Formation of cutis 
or skin; also transplantation of cuticle for the 
promotion of cicatrization (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 1. 47 Bands of skin. , which, 
during recovery, will become the centres of cutification. 

Cutify (kivtifoi), v. [f L. type *cutsficare, f. 
cults skin: see -FY.] ztr. To form skin. 

1890 in Cent, Dict 


CUTIGERAL, 


Cutigeral (kisti-dzéral), 2. [f L. type *cutiger | 
(f. -ger bearing) +-at.] Carrying or bearing skin. 
| 1882 Syl. Soc. Lex., Cutigerat cavity, a circular depression 
in the upper border of the hoof of the horsc, into which the 
coronary cushion ts received. 

Cutikon (kittikin). Sc. Also cuttikin, cuit- 
tikin, cuitican. [f. cuit, cule, Coort?, ancle, 
with dim. snffix.] A gaiter, a spatterdash. 

1816 Scotr Aa xi, As he exchanged his slippers for a 
pair of stout walking shoes, with cuézkins, as he called 
them, of black cloth. 1833 Moir AMfansie Wanck vi. (1849) 
32 A cuttikin of corduroy, deficient in the instep. 

Cutin (kidtin). Bot, [f Cur-1s+-1x.] The 
cellulose body forming the cuticle of plans, Curose. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chen. 11.186. 1884 Bowrr & Scott 
De Bary's Phaner, 74 Culin. .resists rotting far longer than 
cellulose. 

Cu'tinize, v. [f prec. + -1zb.] = CuricuLaRiZe. 
Hence Cutiniza tion. 1890 in Cent. Dict. 

|| Cutis (kidtis). [L. =the skin.] 

l. Anat. The trne skin or derma of the body, 
underlying the epidermis or cuticle. 

1603 B. Jonson Scyazus u.i, And then prepare a bath To 
cleanse and clear the cutis. 1623 Massincer Sondman 
tv. iv, Your ten-crown amber possets, good to smooth The 
cutis, as youcall it. 1748 WartLey Observ. Alan, ii. 117 
The thinness of the Cutis, and the Softness and thinness of 
the Cuticle. 1878 'T. Bryant Pract. Surg, 1,119 A tubercle 
in its early stage feels to the finger like a foreign body 
introduced into the cutis. 


2. Lot. The pcridium of certain fungi. 

Cutise-ctor. [f. L. cutz-s skin + sector a eutter.] 
A knife used in making thin sections for micro- 
scopy. 1874 in Knicut Dict. ALech. 

Cutitis (kivtaitis’. Path. [f. Cur-1s + -1718.] 
Inflammation of the skin. 

1857 in Dunctison Dict. Afed. Science. 

Cutization. [f. L. cutis skin + -12E +-ATION.] 
‘The alteration of structure, drying, thickening, 
and hardening, which takes place in a mucous 
membrane, when exposed to the air and to friction’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Cutlass (kz'tlis). Forms: 6 coutelace, 7 
coutelas, cuttelas, cuttleass, 8 cutlace, 7— cut- 
lass. Also corruptly B. 7 cutleax, cuttleaxe, 
cotellax; yy. 8— cutlash. [a. F. cowte/as, augm. of 
couteau (coutel) knife; cognate with It. coltellaccio: 
Lat. type *cz/telliceum. The original cozte/-as, 
coutel-ace, has undergone many perversions in 
English under the influence of popular etymology, 
which has transformed the first part into czé¢/e, 
curtal, curtle, curt, cut, and the second into ax, 
axe. A later change has made czié/ass into czzt-lash. 
The forms cztt/e-ax and cut-lash are included 
here; see CURTELACE, CURTAL-AX, CURT-AXK, 
in their alphabetical places.] 

A short sword with a flat wide slightly curved 
blade, adapted more for cutting than for thrusting ; 
now ésf. the sword with which sailors are armed. 

a. 1594 Kyo Cornelio t. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 189 Arm’d 
with his blood-besmeared keen coute-lace. 1603 KNoOLLES 
flist. Turks (1621) 1333 A Cuttelas verie curiously wrought, 
and inricht with stone. 1633 T, James Voy. 67 The boyes 
with Cuttleasses, must cut boughes. 1678 tr, Gaya’s Arms 
of War 32 A kind of Cutlass, which they called Cinacis, and 
in English Cimeter. 1719 De For Crusoe (1840) I. xvii. 300 
A great cutlass (as the seamen call it) or sword. 1825 
Waterton Wand, S. Amer.1. i. 92 With a cutlass to sever 
the small bush-ropes, 1868 Regu. § Ord. Army P 1299 
The sailors armed with cutlasses are to proceed to the 
hatchways. 

B. {1598 Frorio, Coftetlaccio, a curtelax or chopping 
knife.) x6xx — A cutleax, a hanger. Also a chopping 
knife, a great knife. 1630 J. Taytor (Water-P.) Laugh & be 
Jat Wks. u. 79/1 ‘The bloudy cutthroat cuttleaxe of swag- 
gering Mars. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixxi. 
(1739) 194 Either a Cotellax, or such-like Weapon. 

y. 1704 Collect. Voy. (Church.) 111. 779/x Men arm'd 
with Cutlashes, 1725 Pore Odyss, xiv. 87 Of two, his cut- 
lash Iaunch’d the spouting blood. 1757 Smo.LetT Ke- 
prisals wu. viii, A good cutlash in my hand, 1867 Suyti 
Sailor's Word-bk,, Cutlas .. the small-handed swords sup- 
plied to the navy, the cu?/ask of Jack. 7 

2. Comb., cutlass-blade, etc. ; cutlass-proof adj. ; 
cutlass-fish, a name of a specics of fish, the 
Silvery hair-tail, so called from its shape. 

rgtx E, Warp Quiz. 1, 26 That he conceiv’d "twas Cut- 
lace proof. 1827 O. W. Rorerts Centr, Amer. The 
Indians constantly require..moscheates, or cutlass blades. 


Hence Cutlass v. zovce-wid., to hew with a cut- 
lass; Cu‘tlassed ///. a., furnished with cutlasses. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Feb. 413/1 He will cutlass his way 
through forest to the summit of peaks to find particular 
herbs. 1839 Aforn. Therald 11 Sate, The nucleus of a 
cutlassed gendarmerie., 

Cutle, obs. form of CvITTLE. 

Cutler (katla1). Forms: 5 coteler(e, cotteler, 
cut(t)eller, (cultelere), 5-6 cuteler, 6 cotelar, 
cuttelar, cutellar, cutlar, 5- cutler. fa. F. 
coulelier:—L. type czllellari-us, f. cultellus, 
OF. coute/ knife.) One who makes, deals in, or 
repairs knives and similar cutting utensils. 

€1400 Beryn 2297 The Cotelere .. that made the same 
knyff. ¢1430 Lypc. Hors Shepe §& G. 130 Dagars wrought 
by the cutlers. 1538 Leann /¢in. V. 108 Ther be many 
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Smithes and Cuttelars in Halamshire. 1592 Greene 37 
Pt Couny-catch, 23 One. .caine vuto a poore Cutler to haue 
a Cuttle made. 1647 Cranennon fist. Wed. 1. § 53 An 
ordinary knife, which he bought of a common cutler for 
a shilling. 1723 Lond. Gas. 6196/9 Vidward Birch, late of 
Birminghain. .Short-Cutler. 1884 //arfer’s AJag. June 81/2 
Yechnically [at Sheffield) the cutleris the man who puts the 
knife together. 

tlence Cu'tleress, Cu'tler-woman, a female 
cntler, 

19765 Friovp Tartarian 7, (1785) 481 Vhe cutleress was 
ready to die. bred. 45/1 The sequins the cutler-woman 
promised me. é 

Cutlery (ku'tlori’. In 5 cutellerie. [a. OF. 
coutelerie (mod.1*. coutellerte) cutler’s art, cutlery, 
f. coutelier CUTLER: See -ERY.] 

a. The art ortrade of the cutler. b. collect. Arti- 
cles made or sold by cutlers, as knives, scissors, 
ete. Also attrib. 

1449 Pecock Aefr. 1. x. 50 As thou3 therfore sporiorie 
and cutellerie entenncereden and enterfereden with gold 
smyth craft... ‘The al hool craft of cutleri. 1624 in 
Marpers Mag. (1884) June 72/2 The makers of knives, 
sickles, shears, scissors, and other cntlery wares. 1792 A. 
Younc 7rav. France 49 There is a considerable cutlery 
manufacture, 1846 M-Cutsocu Acc. Brit. Lapire (1854) 
I, 599 The inanufacture of hardware and cutlery at Lirin- 
tngham, Sheffield, &c. 

Cutlet (k»tlet). Also 8 costelet(te, (9 cdte- 
lette). [a. I. cétclette (formerly costi/elte, whence 
18th e. Eng. form), double dim. of coste, céte (dim. 
costele) rib. The mod. Eng. spelling suggests that 
it isa dim. of cut. In menus the French form is 
frequently uscd.] A small piece of meat, generally 
mutton or veal, in the former case usually cut off 
the ribs, esp. the smaller ones near the neck, used 
for broiling, frying, ete. 

1706 Puituis (ed. Kersey), Cutlets, a Term in Cookery, 
a dainty Dish made of theshort Ribs of a Neck of Mutton. 
1727 Braptey Fam. Dict. s.v. Filets, Auother Way to 
order Slices of Veal or Cutlets, @1734 Nortu Lives 1. 95 
He destred the company of some.. friends to join tna coste- 
let and a sallad at Chattelin’s, 1796 Mars. Grasse Cookery 
v.45 ‘Take a leg of lamb, cut itin thin cutlets across the 
grain. 1886 G. ALLEN A/asite’s Sake x, See that she..nas 
a nice cutlet and a glass of hock. ’ 

Cu‘tling, 54.1 [?f. Curv.] A name applied 
to groats (husked oat-grains), or to coarse oatmeal. 

1688 R. Hotme Avmoury ut. 317/1 Groats, or Cutlings 
(are) Oats husked. 1847-78 HAtitweLL, Cuélins, oatmeal 
grits. North. 1858 Simmonvos Licht, Jrade, Cutlings, a 
name for groats, bruised oat seeds freed of the pericarp, 
used for gruel, porrtdge, etc. 

Cu‘tling, »J.2 [f. Cur sd.4+-Linc] rare. A 
small picce cut off. 

1834 Drakard'’s Stamford News 4 Nov., Propagating 
apple trees.. by small cutlings. ; . 

Cu'tling (kxtlin), v4/. sb. dial. [f. as if from 
a verb fo cutle; cf. also CrT?ie sh.2, a knife. 

The verb is in common use in sonth of Scotland in sense 
‘to grind or sharpen knives’, etc., ¢. g. ‘to send a razor to 
be cutled’.] . ; 

The busincss or oecnpation ofa cutler, the making 
of cutlery. Also aétrzd. 

1645 Mitton Colast. Whs. (1851) 357 That the men of 
Toledo..were excellent at cuttling. ¢ 1765 Fitovo 7 arta- 
rian 7.41785) 42/2 Not satisfied with his cutling-trade alone. 
a 1804 MATHER Songs (1862) 66 (\Sheficld Glss.), When he 
wrought at cutling, mere twelves made him sick. 1839 in 
Bywater Shefield Dial. (1877) 40 Cum all yo cutlin heroes 
-. All yo wot works at flat- backs. 


Cut-lips (kztlips). [bat which is distin- 


i 


guished by ent or abrupt lips.] The popularname of | 


two American fishes: a. /xoglossum maxilingua ; 
b. The hare-lipped Sucker, Qeassi/abia lacera. 

1880 Ginrner ‘shes 596 From the fresh waters of North 
America .. /-roglossum (the ‘ Stone Toter’ or ‘Cut-lips’.) 

Cut-off (katigf, adtrib. ko tipf), 56. [Cut v. 55.] 

1. An act of cutting off or portion cut off. 

174x Ricuarpson Pamela Il. 151 This, though, was 
a great Cut-off; a whole Week out of ten Days. ; 

2, A new and shorter passage ent by a rivcr 
through a bend; somctimes also applicd to the 
crescent-shaped lake formed by the remains of the 
old channel when eut off from the new by silting. 
Western U.S. 

1830 Lyeny /’rinc, Geol, 1. 186 At one spot called the 
‘grand cut off’, vessels now pass from one point to another 
in halfa mile, to a distance which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach, 1874 in N. H. Bishop Foy. Paper 
Cauoe (1878) 223 If you take to the cut-offs, you may get 
into. .interior bayous, from which you will never emerge. 

b. A piece of road or railway which cuts off or 
saves a bend; a short cut, cross-cut. : ae 

1881 Chicago Times 14 May, The Company ts .. building 
a cut-off six miles in length near Omaha. ‘ 

8. An interruption or stopping of a continuanee 
or flow. 

1881 T. SreveNson in Nature XX111, 560 Difhculty. .of 
effecting a sharp cut-off on a particular bearing. ’ 

b. spec. Steam-engine, An arrangement by which 
the admission of steam to the cylinder is cut off 
when the piston has travelled part of the stroke, 
so that the steam during the remainder of the stroke 
works expansively ; a contrivance for effecting this 
purpose. Also alérié. 

1849 Fatrpaixxin Avec. Way. 11.258 The space between 
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the cut-off valve and the working cylinder. 1850 J/':a:¢ 
Alech. Jrut. WE. 2g Alb the requirements of an accurate 
self-regulating cutoff, 1894 /imgencer 18 Sept LNIL 2ay 
This valve gear has an unusually large range of cut-off. 

ec. Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
for stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting off or 
closing a connexion, and the like. 

1874 Knicut Dict, Mech, Cut-off..2. a valve or gate in 
a spout, to stop discharge.,3. adevice in a rain-waler spout 
to send the falling water in either of two directions, 1886 
Pall Mall G. 26 Mar. ve/1 Cut-off for hydraule and other 
engines. 1890 Jies 6 Dec. 1574 ‘The cut-off is a strong 
and simple arrangement for brnnging the magazine into 
action or for cutting it off, 

d. sig. 1859 Saxe /oems, Karly Rising ii, Who first tu- 
vented, . What artifictal cnt-off ~ larly Rising 


Cut-off, z = CUT-away, 
1840 Anu. Keg. 8 Dressed ina cut-off green coat with brass 
lantons. 


Cutose (kistows’. Chem, [f. Cur-ts + -osx.] 
One of the cellulose bodies; the hyaline substance 
which forms the cuticle or ctticular layers of 
plants, Also ealled czzéz. 

188: Watts Dict, Chem, VAN. 2097 Cutose constitutes the 
fine transparent inembrane which covers the exposed parts of 
vegetables. 1885 Afhemenm 7 Feb, 188/1 Cutose, the sul>- 
stance which covers and protects the aérial organs of plants. 

Cut-out (kotant, kotaut, sd. (Curvy. 56.) 
Electr. Engin, A contrivance for automatically 
cutting lamps, motors, or other electrical appliances 
ont of cireuit, when the current supplicd to them 
reaches a point at which it is undesirable to work. 

One of he commonest kinds is a fase or fusible cut-out, 
a short piece of metal in circuit which melts when the cur- 
rent attains an unsafe magnitude. There are also other 
kinds, mostly electro-magnetic in their form, which may be 
inade to act with an increase, a decrease, or a change in 
direction of current, ‘Fhe name was formerly sometimes 
applied to a short-circniting switch on a telegraph circuit. 

1894 in Ksicut Dict, Afech. 1887 Svoss //ousch. Man- 
agement (1887) 95 Cutouts or safety valves, are essential 
to the security of a house, 1888 Aules §& Negul. Teleg. 
Eug. § Etectricians 23 Ail circuits should be protected with 
cut-outs, —24 Where fusible cut-outs are used, etc, 1893 
Vertty §& Sons’ Contpend. 34 Automatic magnetic cut-out 

Cutpurse, cut-purse (kvtpiis). [Cur z, 
63.) ‘One who steals by the method of eutting 
purscs, 2 common practice when men wore their 
purses at their girdles’ (J.) ; hence, a pickpockct, 
thief, robber; also fg. 

1362 Laner. 7. 20. A. vt. 118 ‘Bi Crist’, auap a Cutte- 

ors (B. v. 639 cutpurs, C.vit. 283 kitte pors] ‘ Thaue nokun 
Vere *. 1530 I’atscr. 505/2 Ibis cares be cutte of, it tsasigne 
he hath ben a cut purse. 1587 Gonpinc De Mornay xii. 
176 How often hast thou scene the Cutpurse hanged with 
the purse’ abont his necke ? 1612 Suaks. Mint (tv iv 
686, 1668 R, L'estrance Its. Quev. (1708) 74 A crowd of 
Cut. Purses, running full speed from their own ears. 19709 
STEELE Vatler No. 25 P 11, | approached him as if I knew 
hima Cut-purse. 1824 W. bevinc /. 7 vav. HL. 244 Measures 
were taken to arrest this cut-purse of the ocean. 

attrib, 1897 Suaxs. 2 Hen, IV, u. iv. 137 Away you Cut- 
purse Rascall, yon filthy Bung, away. 1884 /’a// Ball, 19 
Sept. 1/2 Incapable of that cut. purse policy. 

Ilence + Cu'tpursing vé/ sé., cutting of purses. 

1499 Promp. Pari. 111 (Pynson) Cut pursinge, durc/- 
dium. 1679 J. Jones I’reserv. hodie & Soult xv. 28 This 
..is farre worse than coosining, cut pursing, or roging. 

+Cuts!. Obs. [Cf. Cots.] A deformation of 
God's. 

1671 Hclch Trav. 193 in Hazl. E. P,P. VV. 337 Cuts plut- 
teranails ! was tell a lie, bur found it as hur went. 1707 
EI. Warp J/ud, Rediz, u. ti, Cuts Bobs, says Frisk, my 
Brains growaddl'd. 1719 D’Urrey /ilds V. 64 Cuts-plutter- 
a-nails, quota Taffy. 

Cuts“, cutts. /oca/. [prob. plural of Cur sé. 
in some application, the plural referring to the two 
pairs of wheels, ‘a pair of cuts’.] (See quots.) 

1847-78 Hactiwetr, Cuts, a timber-carriage. Linc, 1877 
NOUV, Linc, Gloss., Cuts. for ere timber, It consists 
of two pairs of wheels with a Tong pole as a coupling between 
them, so as to placethem farapart. 1886.8. J#° Linc Gloss. 
s.v., He was fined for using a pair of cutts on the highway 
without having his name painted thereon. : 

+ Cut-scratch. Os. A kind of short wig : see 
Sexaten, 

1783 A. Murruy Gray's-/un Jrul No. ae any 
other Qualification than that ofa Cut-Scratch, /éz No 57 
We can now boast as many Cut-Scratches as any Seminary 
in the City. ; 

+ Cutt. Obs. ‘See qnots.) 

1706 Putuctrs (ed. Kersey), Cuffs, a sort of flat-bottom’d 
Soats, formerly us'd in the Channel for Transporting 
llorses, 1775 Asu, Cutt, 1867 Suvtu Sailor's Wordbk., 
Cutts, flat-bottomed horse-ferry boats of a former day. 

Cuttable (ko thb'l), 2. [f Cur 2. + -aBir.] 
Capable of being cut. 

€1449 Pecock Acfr. u. iv. 160 The Yuel therbi coming is 
. kutteable awey bi good and thrifti bisynes therto sett. 
1743 Maxwells Trans, Soc, Impr. Agric. Scot, 24 (Jam.) 
All the cuttable grass of the nearest ficld. 


Cuttanee (kmtinz). Also 7 cottony. [Urdii 
and Pers. =§ kattgni, f. Arab. . faltin 


flax.) Fine lincn from the East Indies. 

1622 Cocks Diary (1883) I. x79 (Stanf.), 2 handkerchefs 
Rumall cettony. 1696 Ovincton ley Suratt21% Y ) Rich 
Silks, such as Atlasses, Cuttanees, Sooseys  rzar_C Kinu 
Brit. Merch. b. 298 Crevats with Gold and Silver. .Cuttanees 
with Gold. Callicoes. 1813 Mitsurs Ostent, Comm. (Y.1 
(List of Calcutta piece-gvods), Cuttannees, 
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+ Cutted (uted), 7A/, a. Obs. or dial, [An 
earlier form of the pa. pple. of Cur v., retained for 
some time in adjective use.] =Cur pAd. a. 

1. Woundcd, mutilated, ete., by cutting ; castrated ; 


carved, sculptured, engraved, cte. 

1438 &. E, Wills (1882) 111 My cuttyd hors. 1g2x Tes?. 
Lbor, (Surtees) V. 129 A sylver spoyne with cuttid starttis. 
ax649 Dru. or Hawtu, J’cems Wks. (1711) 35/2 Where 
cutted carcasses quick members reel. 1830 GaLt Lawrie 
7.1. ii. (1869) 5 The cutted fingers of the shearers. 

2. Cut short ; curtailed; ending abruptly. 

€1385 Cuavcer Jars. 7°. 0348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kuttid sloppes or hayn- 
selyns, ¢1394 2. 7°. Crede 434 His wijf walked him wip .. 
In acutted cote, cutted full hey3e. 1562 ‘Turner Herbal 
u. 62b, The Nardus of the mountayn..hathe a short 
eare and cutted. 1607 Torsrit Fourf, Beasts (1673) 555 
A silver pillar, with a short or cutted point. | 

b. Wearing short skirts. Cudled friar: =curtal 
Jriar. see CurTaL B 6, 

c 1460 J. Russri.t BA Nurture 305 These Cuttid galauntes 
with theire codware; pat is an vngoodly gise. 16.. A. 
Hood & Fryer Tucke wi. in Child Ladlads (1888) U1. 123 
‘Tle never eate nor drinke’, Robin Hood safid], ‘Till 1 
that cutted friar see’. ; ; 

3. Contracted in expression; abbreviated, concise. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Circuncise et breues ora- 
tiones .. Cutted, and short sentences, or orations. 1569 
J. Saxrorp tr, Agrifpa's Wan. Artes rob, If he had not 
broken the weightnesse of woordes with cutted sentences. 
1581 J. Bett /faddou's Anusw. Osor. 198 His cutted Sillo- 
gisme. 1589 Petrennaa Eng. /oesfe i, xix, (Arb.) 222 
This figure for pleasure may be called in our vulgar the 
cutted comma, for that there cannot be a shorter division 
then at euery words end. ; 

b. Short to rudeness; curt, snappish. 

1530 [see Cuttepiv]. 1600 Hottanp Livy x. xxiii. 376 
Whereupon, there began some short and cutted shrewd 
words to be dealt betweene. @ 1627 MiopLeton Wouter 
beware IV. iu. i, She’s grown so cutted, tbere’s no speaking 
to her. 1746 E-cinoor Scolding (EE. D. S.\, Ye rearing, snap- 
ping, tedious, cutted Snibblenose. 1880 £. Coruzal/ Gloss., 
Cuttit, sharp in reply ; pert; impudent. 

Hence +Cuttedly adv., shortly, 
abruptly, curtly; + Cuttedness. 

1530 Patscr. 835/1 Cuttedly, frowardly, cauesne. 1548 
UpALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Pref. 18a, Can not be reported, but 
both coldely and also cuttedly, a@ 1662 autre Le/t, (1775) 
I. 104 (Jam.) ‘the moderater, cuttedly (as the man naturally 
hath a little choler’, answered, ‘hat, etc. 1622 Mauser tr. 
Aleman’s Guzman D’ Alf. 1.136 Vhe man that would liue 
long must not be too short {in temper and speech]. This 
cuttednesse hath cut off many a mans life before his time, 

Cuttee (kzti:). nonce-wd. [See -EE.] One who 


is cut socially. Sec Cut v. 33. 

1798 Alonthly Mag. in Spirit Pub. Fruls. (1799) 11. 382 
The cutter either walked smartly by, pretending not to see 
the cuttee; or, if he wished to make the cut more complete, 


looked hin full in the face. 

Cutter (kates), 56.1 [f Cur v.+-Er1.] 

1. One who cuts; one who shapes things by 
cutting ; the name of operatives in many subordin- 
ate branches of industry. 

1483 Cath, Aug/. 88 A Cutter, scissor. 1485 Voltingham 
Rec, 111. 240 Gevyn in ale to pe cutters of the pole jd. 1530 
P..tsGR. 2112 Cutter of throtes, coufeur de gorges. 1685 
Bovis Fee ts of fof, ii. 12 Anexperienced cutter of Gems. 
1881 Porcelaiu Works Worcester 8 The transferrers, who 
place the prints on the wares; and the cutters, who prepare 
the paper for thein, 

b. With adverbs, as cettter-down, -off, -out, ete. 

1600 SuHaks. A. YZ. 1. ii. 53 The cutter off of natures 
witte. 1611 Coter., Avadlleur, a.. feller, cutter downe, 
1824 Miss Mitrorp Village Ser. 1, (1863) 114 She was ac- 
complished in all the arts of the needle. .a capital cutter-out. 
1886 Burvon Arad, Nets. (abr. ed.) I. 99 lifty horsemen .. 
cutters-off of the highway, wild as wild Arabs. 

ce. In many combinations, as /esiian-, slone-, 
wood-culler, etc. : see these words. 

2. spec. +a, A hair-cutter. Ods. 

c 1425 Voc. in Wr,-Wilcker 652/8 Hic fousor, cuttere. 
/tic rasor, a shawere. 1624 Hevwoop Caffives in. ii, 
I sought the villadge through and cold find neare a cutter. 

b. A carver, sculptor, cnyraver. 

1s7z_ DosseweLt Arimorie 1, 25b, Payntors, cutters, 
grauers, glasiers, and embrodurers. 1615 G. Sanpys Y'raz. 
105 In this Hippopatom the cutter chose rather to follow 
then reforme an error, 1880 Warren ook-plates xii. 126 
Naming Durer as its designer, but not as its cutter upon the 
wood-block, 

c.t a) A tailor. Obs. (6° Now, ‘The person cm- 
ployed in a tailoring or similar establishment to 
take the measures and cut out the cloth. 

1599 Minsneu Sf. Dict., Claravoya, iags or cuts in gar- 
ments, such as cutters innent for gentle-women. 1668 R. 
L'Esrrancr b/s. Quecv., Another called himself a Cutter : 
We ask'd him whether in Wood or Stone? Neither, said 
he, but in Cloth and Stuff (Angzlicé a Yaylor). 1885 Laz 
Times LXXX, 81 Eniployed by..atailor in Regent-street, 
as a cutter and fitter of wearing apparel. 

d. One who cuts or castrates animals, 

1562 LeiGu st rinorie (1597) 53 Vhis my Dore is chast, for 
my entter hath cut lim. 1603 Canterbury Marriage 
Licences (MS,', Anthony Latenden of Wittersham, horse 
cutter, 1705 oud. Gaz. No. 4182/4 He..is by ‘Trade 
a Cutter of Pigs. 1838in ELwortny IV. Somerset Word-bk, 

+ 3. One over-ready to resort to weapons; a bully, 
bravo ; also, a cutthroat, highway-robber. Ods. 

1568 Garton Chron, Il. 85 He.. gathered together 
acompanye of Roysters and Cutters, and practised rob- 
beryes. 1681 Prime Cuazzo’s Cre, Conv, 1. (1586) 135, 


concisely, 


Like these cutters, und hackers, who will take the wall of 
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men, and picke quarrells, 1607 R. C. tr. //. Stephen's 
World of Wonders 95 A theefe, or rather a cutter by the 
highway. @ 1734 Nortu Lizes 11. 57 His infirmities were 
passion, in which he would swear like a cutter [etc ]. 1826 
Scott lVoedst. xxvii, 1 see, sir, yon understand cutter’s law— 
when one tall fellow has coin, another must not be thirsty. 
+ b. Applied to some riotous weavers in 1769. 

1769 Chrou. in Aun, Keg. 124/1 The new body of cutters, 
that have made a fresh disturbance in the neighbourhood 
of Spital-fields, are handkerchief-weavers. /é/d. 132/2 Fifty 
weavers, cominonly called cutters, all masked, assembled... 
in Hoxton-square. 1770 Afouthly Rev. 77 Two of the 
Spitalsfields rioters, or cutters, were sentenced to be 
hanged, P 

4. That which cuts; an implement or tool for 
cutting; the cutting part of a machine, etc. 

Used in a number ofspecific applications in various trades, 
and in numerous combinations, as chaff-cutter, disc-cutter, 
turnip-cutter, etc, i 

1631 Star Chamb, Cases Camden) 84 He provided rules 
and cutters for muking of farthings. 1686 Plot S/affordsh. 
163 Another Workman takes them [iron bars] whilst hot, 
and pnts them through the Cutters. 1788 Yraus. Soc. 
Eucourag. Arts V1. 200 In cutting small Wheels, Nuts, or 
Pinions, the Cutter must go in between the Chaps. 1833 
J. Hottann Maauf Afeta/ 11. 60 Giving rotatory motion 
to acircular horizontal cutter. 1859 //andbk. Turuing 65 
Slide the cutter towards the edge of the work by turning 
the screw of the slide rest. 

+b. One of the front or cutting tceth ; an incisor. 

1579 J. Jones Preserv. Bodie & Soule 1. xxi. 40 Whereof 
eight [teeth] be cutters, foure biters, and twentie grinders, 
1668 Cucrerrer & Core Barthol. Auat., Alanual iv, xii. 
348 In Man they [the teeth] are of a threefold figure: 
Cutters, Dog-teeth, and Grinders. 1691 Ray Creatiou (J.\, 
‘The cutters [are] before, that they may be ready to cut off 
a morsel..to be transmitted to the grinders, 

5. One who or that which cuts, in various trans- 
ferred senses of the verb (see the quots.) ; one who 
cuts an acquaintance; a cutting remark, etc. 

1579-80 Nortu Plutarch (1676: 625 See, the cutter of my 
words riseth. 1656 RipGLey J/’ract, Physick 232 Tben 
apply a Repeller, as Oyl of Roses, with which mingle 
cutters, or Vinegar. 1691 T. Browne J/r. Bays Chanugiug 
Relig. (ed. 2)15 This is a cutter, by iny faith Mr. Bays, it 
lashes somewhere with a vengeance. 1781 SMEATHMAN in 
Phil. Traus. UXX1. 179 note, Not only all his cloaths 
were destroyed by white Ants or Cutters, but his papers also, 
1798[see CuTTrEE], 1835 /‘raser’s Mag. X11. 145, I never cut 
any one.. and have, indeed, a very considerable contempt 
for all cutters, 1882 Anowdedge No. 19. 409/2 The cards are 
not shuffled between the cuts, so that the cutter, if he fails 
the first time, has a rather better chance next time. 

6. Afining, A crack or fissure intersecting the 
bedding or lines of stratification; the cleavage of 
slate (usually in f/.); a crack in a crystal or 
precious stone. «dad. 

1756 Mrs. Carorrwooo F7x/, (1884) 15 A soft sandy stone, 
so open in the cutters, and so loose, that the ground above 
it can have very little moisture. 278; Hutton in 7razs. 
R. Soc. Edin. (1788) 1. 259 A stratum of porous sandstone 
does not abound so much with veins and cutters as a similar 
stratum of marble. 1799 J. Ropertson Agric. Perth 34 Slates 
..of a inuddy brown complexion along the cutters. 1865 
Pace Geol. Terms, Cutters, a quarryman’s terin for any 
arrow crack or fissure that cuts or crosses the strata ; 
hence ‘ backs and cutters’ for what is known to geologists 
as the jointed structure. 

7. A superior quality of brick, which can be cut 
and rubbed, called also cutting brick; used for 
arches of doorways and windows, quoins, etc. 

184z Gwitt Archit. (1876) 526 The finest marl stocks. .are 
technically called firsts, or cutters. . There is also a red cut- 
ting brick, whose texture is similar to the inalm cutter, 
which must not be confounded with the red stock. 1881 
Every ttau his own Mechanic § 1152 The bricks are sorted 
into classes known as Cutters. .picked stocks, etc. 

8. Comb., chiefly belonging to sense 4, as cutter- 
block, -frame, -screw, -stock, various parts of cutting- 
machines or cutting-tools; cutter-bar, (2) a bar in 
which cutting-tools are so fastened as to serve for 
circular cutting, as ina machine for boring the inside 
of cylinders; (6) the bar in a mowiug or reaping 
machine that bears the knives; cutter-grinder, 
an implement for sharpening the cutters of reaping 
machines, etc.; cutter-head, the rcvolving head 
of a tool with cutters or sharpened cdges ; cutter- 
wheel, a wheel serving for cutting. 

1831 Hownann Manuf Aletal \. 217 If we suppose the 
cutter, or rather the cutter-frame to inove upon a pivot. 
1833 /0zd. II. 130 This cutter-block is constructed to slide 
upon the hollow castiron shaft. a metal stopper inside con- 
nected with the cutter-head by pins. 1862 Chambers’ 
Lincycl, s.v. Cork, Cutter-wheels and other suitable 
inachines are bronght to bear on the revolving cork. 1873 
J. Rieusrps Wood-working Iactories 80 Cutter-screws 
and bolts should be made of the very best refined iron. 


Cutter (kv'ta1), 5.2 Maul. [app. a specific 
use of Cutter sé... Some think it refers to Cut v., 
comparing the carly use of RunneR for a small 
fast vessel used as a dispatch boat, etc.; others 
would refcr it more especially to the build, whereby 
it is, in Johnson's words, ‘a nimble boat that cuts 
the water’. The conjecture that it is possibly a 
corruption of CATUR is inadmissible.] 

1. A boat, belonging to a ship of war, shorter 
and in proportion broader than the barge or 
pinnace, fitted for rowing and sailing, and used 
for carrying light storcs, passengers, cte. 


| 


{ 


CUTTHROAT. 


1745 P. Tuomas Frul. Auson’s Voy. 284, 1 have seen 
and heard six Times nore Confusion .. and Hurry in hoist- 
ing out one Cutter (or small Boat). 1748 Ausou’s Voy. u. 
xiii. 276 Ihe inconsiderable size of a Cutter belonging to 
a sixty gun ship, (being only an open boat about twenty-two 
feet in length). 1784 Cook's aie ray (1790) VI. 2227 Two 
sailors.. went off with a six-oared cuttér. c1z860 H. Stuarr 
Seauan’s Catech. 9 Cutters are used as despatch boats 
and for light work, suchas answering signals, rowing guard, 
picking up.a man overboard, or to assist in towing. 

2. A small, single-masted vessel, clinker- or 
carvel-built, furnished with a straight running 
bowsprit, and rigged much like a sloop, carrying 
a fore-and-aft main-sail, gaff-top-sail, stay-foresail, 
and jib; a style of building and rigging now much 
used in yachts, 

According to an old French engraving of a naval action 
in 1779, and ANiggiug §& Scamauship 1794, vol. 1. last plate, 
the cutters of that time were rigged like the half of an old 
schooner, with square topsails. 

Revenue cutter (formerly custowt-house cutter): a cutter- 
built vessel employed by the customs authorities for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, etc.; in U. S. applied to all vessels 
employed in this service whether steamers or sailing vessels 5 
hence revenue cutter service, etc. 

1762 Cart. Everitt in Naval Chrou. X111. 30 Let the 
Lurcher Cutter attend the Boats. 1769 Fatconer Dict. 
Marine (1789 ,Cuttcr, a small vessel commonly navigated in 
the channel of England; it is furnished with one mast, and 
rigged as a sloop. Many of these vessels are used on an 
illicit trade, and others employed by the Government to seize 
them. 1799 Naval Chron. 1. 441 The Hind Revenue 
Cutter, 1806 A. Duncan Neésouw 14 The Rambler cutter 
was..engaged .. with a French cutter, 1892 IWVArtaker’s 
Al dui. 606/1 In the first-class division, Mr, John Jaineson’s 
cutter, Iverna, built in 1890, headed the winning list. 

3. ¢ransf. A small light sledge or sleigh for onc 


or two persons, Canada and U.S. 

1836 Backwoods of Cauada 207 The usual equipages for 
travelling are the double sleigh .. and cutter; the two 
former are drawn by two horses abreast, but the latter .. has 
but one. 1857 B. ‘Tavtor North. 7 raz. xv. 155 The sleigh- 
ing was superb. How I longed for a dashing American cutter, 
with a span of fast horses. 1887 Corn. A/ag. Mar. 261 The 
dainty Canadian ‘ cutter ’, with its..curved. .runners. 

4. Comb., as cutter-burlt, -rigged, adjs.; cutter- 
brig, ‘a vessel with square sails, a fore-and-aft 
main-sail, and a jiggcr-mast with a smaller one’ 
(Smyth); formerly dri¢ cutter; cutter-gig, a boat 
of a size between a cutter and a gig; cutter-yacht, 
a yacht built and rigged like a cutter. 

[1799 Naval Chron. 1. 255 They were met by a brig 
cutter.) /dd, I. 261 The Perseverance [is] cutter-rigged., 
1803 /é7d. X. 333 ‘Vhe squadron has sent in the..brig 
fAiguitle..cutter built. 1805 /é%d. XIV. 340 Two large 
French Cutter Brigs ran alongside. ¢ 1850 Kudiu. Navic. 
(Weale) 101 In the Royal Navy, when cutter-built vessels 
are thus rigged, they are called Cutter Brigs. 1885 Laoy 
Brassey /he Trades 309 We passed the bishop’s smart 
little cutter-yacht. 

Cutter, 54.3 Corruption or crror for GuTTER, 

1731 Bawey, Czffers, the little Streaks in the Beam of 
a Deer. 


Cutter, v. zorth. dial. [app. cognate with 
G. dial. £uddern to coo like a dove, also applied to 
various other sounds; Sw. gvittra to chirp; cf. 
also ON. £ué¢fa to rumour. But the Eng. word 
may be directly echoic, with iterative form: cf. 
whitter, whatter, chatter, mutter.] 

1. fnir. a. To whisper; to talk privately and 
confidentially. b. To coo like a pigeon. 

1781 J. Hutton Your Caves Gloss., Cutter, to whisper. 
1803 R. Axpexson Cuudbrid. Ball, 66 Y the pantry the 
sweethearters cutter'd sae soft. 1855 Rosinson IVhis‘by 
Gloss., Cuttering, talking low. ‘They sat hottering and 
cuttering over the fire.” 1869 Lonsdade Gloss., Cutter, to 
whisper. Czfferin, cooing hke a pigeon. 1878 Cuudbrid. 
Gloss., Cutter, to whisper or talk softly. 

2. To fondle, make much of. [Cf. CuITERr.] 

1746 Cottier (Tim Bobbin) View Lanc. Dial, (1862) 
Introd. 36, I dunnaw meeon heaw fok harbort’n’t or cut- 
tern’t o’er thee, 1787 Gros /70v. Gloss., Cutter, to fondle, 


or inake much of, asa hen or goose of her young. 1825 in 
Brockett .V, Country Closs. 
Cutthroat, cut-throat (ko t)prost). [Sce 


Cur z, 63.] 

1. One who cuts throats; a rnffian who murders 
or does deeds of violence ; a murderer or assassin 
by profession. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 11. 449 Thir cankerit cnt. 
throttis of crudelitie. 1694 ur. J/ilfon’s Lett. State May 
an. 1658. Those sanetifi'd Cut-throats, 1793 Ld, Auck- 
land's Corr. I1l, 109 A corps franc, raised on the frontiers 
of Tungary. .I never saw such a set of desperate cut-throats. 
1889 FRovoe Chic/s Dunboy xxv. 380, | am a soldier, sir, 
and not a cut-throat. 


b. transf. and fig. 

1583 Bawincton Comenandit.x.(1637) 93 It is the very tryed 
cut-throat ofall amity, friendship, etc. 1600 SurrLet Coun- 
trie arime vi. xix. 855 There is no greater a cut-throte to 
dogs than the wild bore. 1878 W. BLack Goldsmith xii, 102 
A paid libeller and cut-throat of public reputations. 

+2. A kind of fire-arm; cf azzerdcrer. Obs. 

1g66 in Thomson /uzent, (1815) 169 (Jain.) Item, sex 
cutthrottis of irne with their mekis. 1567 Sewfill Ballads 
(1872) 2 Cunning of crosbow cutthrot and culuering. 

+3. A dark lantern. Ods. 

1783 Bau.uy, Cut-throat, also a kind cf lantern, 1825 
Jaminson, Cut-throat, a dark lantern or bowet .. so con- 
structed that the light may be completely obscured, when 
. Necessary for the perpetration of any criminal act. 


CUTTING. 


4. The Mustang grape of Texas, having an acrid 
taste. 

Century Dict. refers to Sportsman's Gazetteer, 

5. More fully cut-throat tinch: a bird-fancier’s 
name for Amadina fasctata, the Red-collared 
Rengaly of Swainson, a small West African bird, 
the male of which has a red mark round the throat. 

[Here cue is the pa. pple. qualifying ¢éArcat.] 

1872 Kevised List Vertebr. Anim, Zool. Gard, 137 Cut- 
throat Finch. 1873 S/ecfafor 22 Feb. 240/1 Here are ‘ Cut- 
throats’, the male with a murderous red mark round his 
soft neck, the female without it. 1891 Basaar 20 Feb., Cut- 
throats, silver bills, waxbills..spice birds, Java sparrows, 

6. attrib, That is, or has the character of, a cut- 
throat or assassin; of or pertaining to cutthroats ; 
murderous, ruffianly. 

1567 Drant //or. Z fist. vi. Dij, A cut throte rutterkin, 
1595 Suaks. Aferch, V+. iii. 112 You call me inisbeleeucr, 
eut-throate dog. 1705 Puu.rirs (ed. Kersey), Cot-7hreat 
Place, an Inn or ‘Tavern, where People are exacted upon. 
1874 Dasent //alfa Life 11.110 A cut-throat lonely place. 
1885 Pall Afall G. 24 Nov. 12/1 Cut-throat competition is 
not for gentlemen, [Cué-throat Lane, a frequent local 
appellation of a lonely lane.) : 

7. Comb., as culthroat-like adj. 

1611 Cotcr., M/eurtrierement, murtherously, cruelly, cut- 
throat-like. : 

Hence (so0nce-wds.) Cwt-throat v. frais., to cut 
thethroat of. Cut-throatry, -ery, practicc proper 
to a cutthroat. Cu't-throatish, Cu't-throaty 
adjs., pertaining or proper to a cut-throat. 

a@1625 Beaumont & FL. Laws of Candy iv. ii, Money .. 
Is now a god on earth. It... Bribes Justice, cut-throats 
Honour, 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodstcy 1X. 229 For 
to let my house before my lease be out, is cut-throatery. 
1870 ie 15 Dec, hey look more cut-throatish than ever. 
1660 R. Coke Justice Vind, 32 If God made man .. as he 
[Mr. Hobbs] saies, in such a cut-throatty condition. 

Cutting <kx'tin), vd/. sd. [-1NG ).] 

1, The action of the verb Cur, in various senscs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvir.ii. (1495)597 Wythout 
kyttynge or keruynge. ¢ 1400 Lan/franc's Cirurg. 150 It 
is necessarie a surgian to make hise kuttyngis & hise bren- 
nyngis bi lenkpe of pe necke. 1590 Weber. 7'vav. 21 
There we staide to see the cutting or parting of the River of 
Nilo. .vpou the 25 of August. 1691 tr, Ewilianue's Frauds 
Romish Monks 27 Some gests and cutting of Faces, wherein 
they oblige the Company to imitate them. 1692 BENTLEY 
Boyle Lect. 63 This shuffling and cutting with atoins. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresuy's Auinseim, 60 Those who live by 
Cutting of Purses. 1856 Miss Birp English, in Amer, 41 
That extreme of civilisation vulgarly called ‘cutting’ is 
common. 1884 Hon. I. Buu in Lildywhrte’s Cricket 
dunual 5 His cutting and off-driving alike masterly, 

b. The action of cutting down prices or under- 
selling ; also attrtd., as cutling line, work. (collog.) 
185x Mavuew Loud, Labour, ‘Vhere is great competi- 
tion in the trade, and much of what ts called ‘ cutting’, or 
one tradesman underselling another. /déd. 41861) IIL. 425/21 
A nan started as a grocer in the sane street, in the ‘ cut- 
ling’ line, and I had tocompete with him, 1892 Pad/ J/alt 
Go 15 Mar. 2/1 Vhis cutting work—competition gone mad 
1 call it—is really a gigantic conspiracy against labour, 
ec. The separating of cattle froma herd; ef. Cut 
v. 36d, Also atts7d. U.S. and Austral. 

1887 F, Francis Saddle & Afoccasin (Lentzner), 1 had been 
furnished with a trained cutting pony, reported to be one of 
the best in the valley. 1892 LentzNer Austral. Wd.-bk. 19 
Cutting, separating cattle from a herd and Jassoing them. 


++ 2. An intersection ; also a section. Ods. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warresv. i. 125 These two straight 
lines shall come to be cut, in the which cutting shall the 
Angle of the Bulwarke be. 1726 tr. Gregory's Astron. 1. 
327 The Arcs of the cutting contain’d between two Parallels 
are equal. 

3. concr, A picce cut off; esp. a shred made in 
preparing or trimming an object for use. 

3382 Wyeur 1 Avugs xi. 31 And he seith to Jeroboam, 
‘Tak to thee ten kyttyngis. 1432-50 tr. ///gden (Rolls) II. 
449 Codrus .. berenge as kyttenges of trees in his necke. 
1626 Bacon Syfva § 667 ‘The burning also of the cuttings of 
Vines, and casting them upon Land, doth much good. 1812 

. SmytH Pract. Custonis (:821) 110, 550 Ibs. Cuttings of 

sh Hides, value 3:4, per Ib. 1825 Lamp Ref. Prllory, 
Dirty cuttings from the shambles at three-ha’pence a 
pound, 

4. spec. A small shoot or branch bearing lcaf- 
buds cut off a plant, and used for propagation. 

1664 Evetyn Aad. //ort. (1729) 222 Figs ..will be propa- 
gated by their Suckers, Cuttings, and Layers, 1727 Braptey 
Fam, Dict. s. v. Ficrites, The Cuttings being planted in 
a natural Bed of Earth, 188: Detamer /°7. Gard. 76 The 
shrubby Caéceofarias.. are readily propagated by cuttings. 

b. A paragraph or short article cut out of a 
newspapcr, etc. 

1856 .V. §- 0. 2nd Ser. I, 292, I am desirous of mounting 
a collection of newspaper cuttings. 1866 Athenrum 24 
Nov. 687/1 Hardly more comical than the following ‘cut- 
ting’ from the Boston Casette. 

5. Jrish Hist, The levying of a tax or impost ; 
tailage. 


1596 Srexser State /ref. Wks. (1862) 506/2 The Tanist 
hath. -certaine cuttings and spendings upon a!l the inhabi- 
tants under the Lord. 1€07 Davirs Lett, Earl Salish. i. 
(1787) 222 Affirming that the Irish cutting was an usurpation 
andawrong. 1612 — Why /vcland 11787) 127 These chiefries 
. did consist chiefly in cuttingsand cosheries,and other Irish 
exactions. 1633 ‘I’. Starrorp /'ac. ///6, ii. (1821) 232. 


6. A figure produced by cutting; a carving, cte. 


1787 Mab. D’Axsiay Diary Sept., She gave me a cutting 
of my dearest Mrs, Delany. . exquisitely resembling her fine 
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venerable countenance, 1852 Mottry Corr, (1889) I. v. 139 
Curious cuttings in wood and alabaster. 

7, Mining. (Sec quots.) 

1874 Keicur Dict. Mech. 668 Cutting, a poor quality of 
ore mixed with that which is letter, 2684. 669 Cuttings, 
the larger and lighter refuse which is detained by the sieve 
in the hotching tub, or huteh. 

8. An open, trench-like cxeavation through a 
picec of ground that riscs above the level of 
a canal, iailway, or road which has to be taken 
across it. 

1836 //ull & Selby Rarlw. Act 6 To construct ,. arches, 
cuttings and fences, 1838 Simms bic Wks. Gt. Jirit. 62 
‘The railway is carricd through this cutting. 1878 liuxtry 
Physiogr, 23 Some good geological sections nay be secn in 
railway cuttings. 

9. With adverbs. Also alrid. 

€1380 Wycecir Sexm. Sel. Wks. 1. 335 pis kitting awei is 
clepid circumcisioun, 1469 Bory Wrdés (Camden) 46 Wyth- 
out any dystruccyon or kyttynge down of treis. 1687 Cox- 
creve Olt Bach, w. ii, A delicious melon .. only waits tlry 
cutting up! 1812 Soutnty Ouasana 1 83 Before the 
butcher's phrase ‘cutting up’ was supposed to Le synony- 
mous with criticizing. 1840 Marryvar Poor Jack xxxii, 
Virginia. .superintended the cutting-out department. 

b. Cutting-down line (Sbhip-building): a curved 
line forming the upper side of the floor-tiinbers at 
the middle-linc, continued to the stem and stern 
over the dead-woods, and representing the curve 
on which the kcelson lies 3 czetdig-dozwn, the curve 
or surface which this linc represents. 

1769 Fatconer Dict. Marine (1789), Cutting-down line, 
a curved line used by shipwriglitsin the delineation of ships. 
¢1850 Radin. Navig. (Weale) 113 The cutting-down line 
is intended to represent, on the Sheer Draught, the limit of 
the depth of every floor-timber at the middle-line, and also 
the height of the upper part of the dead-wood afore and 
abaft. /ééd/, 124 They are bolted. .to the cutting-<down of 
the knee. /é/d. 142 ‘They must be deeper in the throat or 
al the cutting-down. 

10. attrib. and Comb., as cutting line, work (sec 
Ib); cutting place, etc. ; esp. in names of tools, 
ete. used in the process of cutting, as cudéing-boarid, 
-burnisher, -compass, -engine, file, -gauge, -hook, 
knife, -mill, -uipper, -plane, -plier, -press, -puuczh, 
-spade, -lable, -tool, etc.; cutting-bed (Jicroscopy), 
a part of a microtome on which the cutting knife 
slides; cutting-bill, a bill for cutting wood ; cut- 
ting-box, + (a) ?a chaff- or straw-cutter; (4) a 
receptacle for the diamond dust in diamond- 
cutting ; cutting-brick =CutTer sd,! 7; cutting- 
house, -room, a house or room where the cutting 
of clothing materials, meat, or other substances 
is done; + also a room where surgical operations 
are performed ; cutting-pot.a pot used for the 
planting of cuttings; cutting servica (Law 
Tennis), a service in which the player ents the 
ball; cutting-shoe, a shoe spccially con- 
structed for horses which cut or interfcre (sec 
Cur wv, 27). 

1601 Hottann Pliny 1. 536 Able to beare the *cutting 
DIL 1771 Pail, Trans, LXV. 161 Other sorts [of trees] bear 
the woodinan’s cutting-bill more kindly, 1825 Hone /:very- 
day Be. 1. 1081 It. furnishes shoemakers with their * cutting- 
boards. 1778 H. Herpert Wil, Equtfation 136 Every 
troop ought to have a *cutting-box. and oneman constantly 
employed .. in chopping hay, straw, &c. 1816 J. Sait 
Panorama Sc. § Art 1. 187 The finest kind of marl and red 
bricks are called *cutting bricks. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech, 
*Cutting-compass, a compass, one of whose legs is a cutter, 
to make waphers, wads, and circular disks of paper for other 
uses. 18a5 J. NicHotson Ofcrat. Mechanic 495 If both 
wheels are cut in the “cutting-engine by the same cutter. 
1601 Hottanp Pliny 1. 530 Some good husbands .. with 
a *cutting hook (turning the edge vpward) fetch vp the cies 
budding ont beneath. 1660 Pervs Diary 10 Mar., In the 
niorning went to my father’s, whoin I took in his *cutting 
house. 1664 Evetvs S3-/v2 (1776) 500 \tthe Kerf, or’ cutting 
place near the root. 1684 Load, Gaz. No. 1949/4 He hath 
rubbed the Hair in the cutting place behind. 1892 E. P. 
Dixon (Hull) Seed Cataloenue 30 A great acquisition for 
*cutting purposes. 1708 .Vew brew Lond. 11. 763/2 The 
*Cutting Room..where they cut forthe stone. 1874 Fied/ 
8 Aug., Far better than a game run off bya cutting service. 
171r Lond. Gaz. No, 4832/4 te horse] shod with “cutting 
Shoes turn’d up the inside Web. 1883 //arfer's Mag, Feb. 
443/2, I caught the young raganiuffin up on one of the 
*cutting-tables dancing. 

Cutting, pf/. 2. [-1N¢ 2.] 

1. That cuts, in various senses of the verb. 

cx1g00 Destr. Troy 12802 A kene spere, cuttyng before. 
¢ 1830 Lo. Bersers Arth. Lot. Bryt, (1814) 43 Full of cut- 
ting and sharpe rockes. 1620 VeNNner Mya Recta vii. 109 
It is of a cooling, cutting, and penetrating faculty. 1696 
Loud, Gaz. No. 3247 4 Two Swords, one ..with a full cut- 
ting Blade. 1703 Moxon Alech., Laverc. 215 ‘Their Edge 
‘Tools. . are also of a different shape .. towards the cutting 
end. 1885 H. C. McCook 7enants Old Farm 240 Several 
large colonies of cutting-ants, 

b. Of wind, weather, etc. 

1798 Soutury Eng. Eclogues iv, "Tis cutting keen ! I smart 
at every breatb. 1821 Suetery J yometh, (nd. 270 In 
Lightning and cutting hail. 1834 Hr. Martiseau Farrers 
i. « Perhaps you don’t know..what a cutting wind it is. 

e. That culs down prices or undersells. cod/oy. 

1851 Mavuew Lomd?, Labour 11. 262(Hoppe’, Those em- 
ployers who seek to reduce the prices of a trade are known 
technologically as ‘cutting employers’, /d/, (1861) 111. 
425/2 By that time other ‘cutting’ shops were opened. 
1884 Christian World 12 June 443/4 An employer of the 


CUTTLE. 


cutting sort would .say ‘Now, we must produce thir article 
fora ecilnik less’, 

2. ‘That acutely wonnds the mind or feelings. 

1583 Stanvacest ness iv. (Arb.) 111 Dido the poore 
Princesse gauld with such destenye cutting, Crau’s niortal 
pussadge. 16saSrarvitos //eredian xiv, 115 Their cutting 
qnips and wonted jeering. 1 Ricnakpson Grandson 
IV, iv. 31 You rent cntung things! Very cutting things. 
21796 H. Vin in Compl. Duty Van, Alem. (1841) 18 The 
cutting affliction of losing you. 1849 C Tnonty Séurtey 
ix. 123 He can say the driest, most cutting things in the 
quietest of tenes. 

+3. That isa ‘entter’ or swageering blade Ods. 

18g R. Harvey A /erc, (1860) 3 Cutting Mufsnufs 
Roisters, ¢ 1590 Greenn /x. Bacon v.19 Wherefore live 
I such a company of cutting knaves to wait upon ine. 1§93 
— Disput. 2 Brave youth full Gentlemen and cutting com 
panions, (18a1 Scott Aeuilw, xix, The cutting mercer of 
Abingdon..dashing Master Goldthred.] 

Cuttingly ‘ketinli, adv. [f pree. + -LY *.) 
In a cutting manner, so as to cut; sharply, acutely. 

1611 Frorw, ola recfsa, cuttingly, hackingly. 1649 
Rontrts Clavis bibl go Doth he reprove sin? How cul. 
Ungly and piercingly doth he describe it? 180g Sovututy 
MVa.toc in ch*t. xi, Wis struggles now Bue bind inore close 
and cuttingly the band. 1871 Caxivie in Mrs. C.’s Lett. 
INI. 292 The thought is cuttingly painful while I live, 

Cuttle ‘kvl, 5d.) Forms: 1 cudele, § 
codull’e, cotul’l, 6-7 cuttell, 7 cudle, cuttel, 
cuddell, 9 dra/. coodle, cuddle , G- cuttle; also 
6 scuttel, 7-S Scutturn. [Ol]. exdele, also int 
OLow-Frankish, ¢11¢0 (Grimm) ; of unknown de- 
rivation. ‘Vhe original form survives in the dialectal 
cuddle, coodle; cuttle appearcd about 1300. Cf, 
Ger. kuttel-fisch, perh. from English.) 

A cephalopod ol the genus Sepia or family Sepiidn:, 
esp. the common cuttlefish, Sepia officinalis, also 
called fuk-fish from its power of cjecting a black 
fluid from a bag or sae, so as to darken the water 
and conceal itself from pursuit. Thence the name 
is extended to other ctecapod, and somelimes even 
to octopod, cephalopods. 

c1000 Suppl, Alfric's Voc. in Wr-Wiilcker 181 Sepia, 
cudele, wef wasescite. c14g0 Promp, Jars. 66 (RK. H.) 
Cotul, fisshe [Pvxson cotull or codull, fisshe], cepa. 1538 
Exnyot Sibiioth., Sepia, a fyshe callyd a Cuttell. 1597-8 
Be. Hare Sas. iv. i. gt Vhe craftie Cuttle lieth sure In the 
blacke cloude of his thicke vomiture, 1623 WHITBOURNE 
Newfoundland 94 The Squid, which is something like the 
Cuddell. 1658 Wictstorn Natures Secrets 135 Cuttles 
with their many legs swimming on the top of the water. .do 
presage astorni. 1883 Jerreries Story of my /leart iii. 58 
The ghastly cuttles. 1880 1, Cornwall Gloss., Cuddle, 
coodtle, a cuttle-fish. 

B. Now usually called Cuttle-fish. 

1sgt Percivare Sf. Vict, Vibia, a cuttle fish, sefia. 
1615 Crooke Bady of Alan 24 So the Cuttle-fish .. powreth 
forth a blacke humor, and in that clowd she escapeth. 
1766 Ssoui.etr Trav. 166 ‘The sepie or cuttle-fish, of which 
the people in this Country make delicate Rayout. 1873 
Dawson £arth & Man iv. 69 The highest of the Mollusca, 
represented in our seas by the cuttle-Ashes. 

+b. Used allusively in reference to the animal's 
habit of darkcning the water when alarmed. O4/s. 

1sss Rivcey Declar. Lord's Supper Wks. (Varker Soc.) 
36 They will not cease to go about to play the cuttles, and 
to cast their colours over them. @15s6 Craxmer J ‘s. 1.75 
Note well here, reader, how the cuttle cometh in with his 
dark colours. 

2. attrib. and Cond. (of euttle and ciuttle-fish*, as 
cultle shell, CUTTLE-BONE ; culile-fish tribe. 

180a Bixnciey Ae. Bieg. (1813) II. 429 Of the sepia, or 
cuttle-fish tribe. 81a J. Suytu /’ract. Customs (1821) 20 
Cuttle shells or bones, produced by the Sepia or Cuttle- 
Fish. 1889 Pall Mall G. 4 Dec. 2,2 To enter into a dis- 
pute .. with such a cultle-fish controversialist. 1891 K. 
Kirune City Dreadf. Né18 Is he trying to run a motion 
through under cover of a cloud of words, essaying the well- 
known ‘cuttle-fish trick * of the West? 

+Cuttle, 53.2 Obs. f[app. a. OF. ceutel (mod. 
F. couteau,:—L. cullellum knife. Cf. Coven, 
The OF. form in -e/ was however obsolete before 
culile appears in Eng.) A knife. Also fg. 

1546 Bate Lng, Votaries u. (1550) 14h, Dysmembrynge 
hyinselfe with a sharpe cuttlein her presence. 1§92 GREENE 
3rd Pt. Conuyatch. 23 One..came vnto a poore Cutler to 
haue a Cuttle made vnto his owne minde. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Chavract. Pragmatick Pulpitfiller (1860) 83 The 
blu: t and notcht cuttles of their wit. 

b. (ransf. or 2=Cr tren? 3. 

3697 Susans. 2 //en, (45 un. iv. 139 Away you Cut-purse 
Raseall, you filthy Bung, away .. Ile thrust ny Knife in 
your mouldie Chappes, if you play the sawcie Cuttle with 
nte. 

ec. Conh,, as cuttle-bung, a knife used for 
cutting purses; cuttle-haft, a popular naine of 
the Yellow Flag, /ris Pseudacorus. 

1s9t Greene Disc. Coosmage (1592) 13 In Figging Law, 
the knife [is called] the Cuttle boung. 1599 Nastrn Lenten 
Stuffe (1871) 84 He..the fisherman. .unsheathed his cuttle- 
bong, and .. dismembered him. 1610 Row anus .Varlin 
Mark-all, A Cuttle dung, aknife tocnt a purse. 1688 R, 
Houme Armoury ut. 100j1 Some call... Flag.. Sword-pvint, 
or Rdge-Tvol; and others Cuttle-haft. 

Cuttle, 54.5 focnd. [7] <A layer of cloth when 
the linished piece is folded. 

1541 Act 33 //en, V1, ¢. 3 The said clothes.. shall be 
folded either in pleights, or cuttelle, as the clothes of all 
other Countries of this Realme commonly haue beene vsed. 
1885 }orkshire Wool-Trade Terms, Cuttle, the layers of 
cloth in the finished piece. The width of the cuttle varies 


CUTTLE-BONE. 


according to the requirements of the market for which the 
cloth is intended, but is generally twenty inches. ~ 
Hence Cu'ttle v.1, to fold cloth so as to lay it in 


‘cnttles’ or pleats. 

1883 Almondbury §& Huddersf. Gloss. 34 Cuttle, to fold 
cloth in the following manner. First, a sinall portion is 
doubled, theu another upon it (not round it), and soon until 
it is all doubled up; finally wrap the end, left first or last, 
round all, The reasons for adopting this mode are, that 
the cloth is supposed to keep best; it is easier to unfold 
for show purposes ; it piles best. 

+ Curttle, 2.2 vave. [? related to Currer v.] 

1746 H. Wacrotr Lett. /1. AJann 15 Sept., Recollecting 
how you used to cuttle over a bit of politics witb the old 
Marquis, I set myself to be wondrous civil to Marquis 
Folco. 1878 Cusbrid. Gloss, Cuttle (North), to chat or 
gossip. 

Cu'ttle-bone. The internal shell of the cuttle- 
fish, a light, cellular, caleareous body of an elon- 
gatec oval form enclosed in the substance of the 
mantle; formerly used in medicine as an antacid 
and absorbent, and now for pounce, as a polishing 
material, etc. 

1547 Sacessury Welsh Dict., Brox alarch, Scuttel bone. 
1575 Turserv. Fawlconrie 273 The powder of a cuttell 
bone. 1656 Ripctey Pract. Physick 152 Driness of the 
Tougueis cured with scraping of cuttle bone. 1836 Topp 
Cycl. Anat. 1, 546/1 The. .Cuttle-bone. .formerly figured in 
tbe Materia Medica as an antacid. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX1. 
373/t The catfle-bone, as it is erroneously termed, consists 
of various membranes hardened by carbonate of lime, with- 
out the smallest mixture of phosphate, 

Cuttle-fish: see Currie sé,l 

Cuttoe (kz'to). Obs. exc. U.S. [A 17th c. ad. 
F. cowteau knife: see CouTEAv.] =CovuTEav. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1286/4 Also a Cuttoe Sword, with a 
hollow ground back Blade. 1685 /éz:f. No. 2017/8 Two 
Silver hilted Swords, one with a single Shell Cuttoe Hilt 
cut in the Shell with a silver Gilt Wire Handle, and a plain 
Cuttoe Blade. 1851 S. Jupp A/argaret ii. (1871) 9 There 
were no suits of knives and forks, and the family belped 
themselves on wooden plates with cuttoes. 

Cuttoo. Carriage-building. (See quot.) 

1794 W, Fetron Carriages (1801) I, 48 At the two ends 
of this timber are left projections, called cuttoos, which 
cover the top or back end of the wheels, to shelter the axle- 
tree arms from tbe dirt, which would otherwise get in behind 
the wheels, and clog them. /ézd. I. 50 The fore axle-tree- 
bed .. has also cuttoos on the ends the saine as the hind 
bedhas. Jézd. Gloss., Curtiers or Cuttos. 

Cutts, var. of Cus 2. 

Cutty (ko'ti), a and sd. Sc. and north, dial. 
{f. Cur v.] A. adj. 

1. Cut short, curtailed, so abnormally short as to 
appear to have been cut, esf. in certain connexions, 
as culty knife, cutty pipe (humorously czéty gz), 
cutty spoon, cutly sark, etc. (in which the two words 
are often unnecessarily hyphened). : 

17.. Old Song, Andro, etc. (Jam.), But wha cam in to 
heese our hope, But Andro, wi’ his cutty-gun? 1790 Burxs 
Tam O'Shanter 171 Her cutty sark, o° Paisley harn .. In 
longitude tho’ sorely scanty. 1810 Cromek Aem. Niths- 
dalc Song 208 (Jam.) He gae to me a cuttie knife, And 
bade me keep it as my life. 18:16 Scotr Odd fort. In- 
trod., Tbe man of cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade in- 
terrupted. 1855 TuackEray MNewcomes xxiii, Allowed to 
use his cutty-pipe. 1878 Cxsbrld. Gloss., Cutty, short. 

+ 2. In Engraving (see quot.). Ods. 

1660 Albert Durer Revived 5 Let nothing be done hard, 
sharp, or cutty, 

3. ‘Testy, hasty, short of temper’ (Jamieson). 

4. Comb. Cutty-brown, a dock-tailed brown 
horse ; cutty-stoup, ‘a pewter vessel holding the 
eighth part of a chopin or quart’ (Jamieson). 

@1776 in Herd Songs (1776) 11 220 (Jam.), I scoured 
awa to Edinborow-town, And my cutty-brown together. 
17.. Song (Jam.\, The cuttie-stoup bit hauds a soup, Gae 
fetch the Hawick gill, O. 

B. sd. 1. a. Short for czctty spoon. (Se.) 

17.. Fart Lithgow xlix. in Child Ballads w. (1886) 
470/1 Bring to me my horn cutties, That I was best used 
wi. 1768 Ross /felenore 116 (Jam.) The green-horn cutties 
rattling in her lap. 1776 in Ramsay Sc. Prov. 44 (Jam.) 
It is better to sup with a cutty than want a spoon, 

b. Short for culty pipe. 

1776 in Ramsay Sc. Prov. Wks. 1818. IIT, 185 I'm nae sae 
scant o' clean pipes as to blaw wi’ a brunt cutty. 1859 
Macuw. Mag. Nov. 74 Either as loug clay or as cutty. 
1888 M. Rosertson Lombard St. Myst, xv, Knocking the 
ashes of his cutty on the floor. 

2. a. ‘A short stump of a girl. Dumfriesshire’ 
(Jamieson. b. A term of reprobation for a testy, 
or naughty girl or woman ; but often used playfully. 

1816 Scott Odd Afort. x, Ile’s gaun to be merried to Meg 
Murdieson, ill-faur’d cuttie as she is. 1830 Gatt Lawrie T, 
vil. xi. 1849) 351 The cutty of a servant lass said .. with a 
smile that Miss Beeny was at home. 1891 Barrie Lit. 
Minister 1. viii. 131,To gie her her due, she’s cracky, and as 
for her being a cuttie, you've said so yoursel. 

3. A familiar local appellation of some animals: 
a. The wren; also cutly-quean, -wren.. b. The 
Blaek Guillemot (Oria Grylle). e. The hare. 

21776 in Herd Sc, Songs (1776) I. 167 (Jam.) Go, pack ye 
out at my chamber door, Ye little cutty-quean. @ 1808 FLEM- 
NG Tour in Arran(Jam.), On the passage I observed several 

lack Guillemots.. which the boatmen called cutties. 
Edin, Mag. July 507 ‘Jam ) Common [lare.—Maukin, 


Cuttie. 1875 Paris Swssex Gloss., Cutty, a wren; also 
called a kitty, 1883 //ampsh. Gloss., Cuttran, Cutty, 
awren, Czftyis the commoner term. 
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Cutty-stool. Sc. 

1. A low stool. 

1820 Scott A/owast. iv, Hitching her seat of honour.. 
a little nearer to the cuttie-stool on which Tibb was seated. 
1832-53 IVhistle-binkie (Sc. Songs) Ser. 11. 120, I grieve 
to see ye sit Sae laigh upon your cuity stool Insica dorty fit ! 

2. Formerly, in Scotland, a particular seat in 
a church, where offenders against chastity, or other 
delinquents, had to sit during- the time of divine 
service and receive a public rebuke from the 
minister; the stool of repentance. yee 3 

21774 Fercusson Farmer's Ingle Poems (1845) 37 Marion 
for a bastard son Upon the cutty stool was forced to ride, 
1791 Newrte Jour Eng, & Scot. 251 In most of the kirks 
there Is a small gallery. .painted black, placed in an elevated 
situation, near the roof of the church, which they call the 
cutty-stool, and on which offenders against chastity are 
forced to sit. 1818 Keats Life & Left. I. 170 If he does I 
must sit on the cutty-stool all next winter. 1871 C. Gispon 
Lack of Gold viii, ‘To sit in penance on the cutty-stool. 

Cut-under. U.S. More fully cet-uruter buggy ; 
a vehicle having the body cut out so as to allow the 
front wheels to pass under in turning. 

1887 A. Haves $csuit's Ring 61, I have chartered a cut- 
under, Jump in. . 

Cut-up, s?. (Cur. 59; in sense 2 from the 
ppl. adj.} 1. An act of cutting up. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia 1x. i, ‘ Why indeed, sir,’ said 
Hobson, ‘I can’t but say it was rather a cut-up.”’ 1878 
M. C. Jackson Chaperon’s Cares xi, It will be a fearful 
cut-up for tbe Hartopp girls. 

2. A kind of hosiery (see quot.) 

1892 Labour Commission Gloss., Cut-ups, articles made 
upon steam round-about machines, sometimes in long 
straight pieces, which are cut up with scissors into the 
shape of stockings, shirts, or pants, and sewn together by 
amachine. 1893 /Vesis. Gaz, 10 Mar. 6/3 ‘Cut-ups’ are 
an inferior class of hosiery turned out by the machine in 
long straight lengths. 

+ Cu't-waist. Obs. An insect, esp. one with the 
division between thorax and abdomen deeply cut. 

1607 TorsELL Serpents (1653) 659 Wilde Hornets .. live in 
the hollow trunks or cavities of trees, there keeping them- 
selves close all the Winter long, as other Cut-wasts do. 
bid. 779 Vhe Butter-fly, or any other Cut-waste, 

So Cu't-waisted f//. a. 

1577 Harrison L£nglanud un. vi. (1878) 1. 36 The cut wasted 
(for so I English the word /msecta) are the hornets, waspes, 
bees, and such like. 1607 Torsrtt Serpents (1608) 638 
A Bee isa *cut-wasted living creature. 

Cutwal, -waul: see Korwat, Indian pclice 
officer. 

Cutwater, cut-water (kzt,;w9:tel). 

1. The knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
serves to divide the water before it reaches the 
bow; also, the forward edge of the stem or 


prow. 

1644 J. Winturop /7ist. New Engl. (1853) I. 239 It 
struck against the head of a bolt in the cut-water of the 
Dartmouth ship, and went no further. 1712 W. RoGers 
Voy. 218 Her Rudder and Cut-water were eaten to pieces. 
1789 G. Vassa Life (1792) 102 She struck our ship with her 
cutwater. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. |. (1856) 477 Stretch- 
ing from end to end, and shielded at the stem and stern by 
cutwaters of bone. 1866 R. M. Batrantyne Shifting 
Winds xiii, (1881) 132 The steamer ..sent the cutwater 
crashing through bulwark, plank, and beam. f 

2. The wedge-shaped end of the pier of a bridge 
which serves to divide the current, break up 
masses of ice, etc., flowing against the pier. 

1776 G. SempLe Building in Water 100 Brace your Cut- 
water Pile with temporary Braces. /éid. 101 The Cut-water 
in the first projecting Course of the Pier. 

3. An American sea-fowl, the Skimmer, R/yz- 
chops nigra, allied to the terns. 

1732 Mortimer in PAil. Trams. XXXVI. 449 Larus 
major rostro ineguali, The Cut-Water. They probably 
take their English Name from their commonly flying close 
to the Water, from the Surface whereof they seem to scoo 
up some Food with the under Part of their Bill, which 
is mucb longer than the upper. 1787 Latnam //ist. Birds 
App. 1. 269 ‘The head preponderates for some distance, when 
the bill is seen to cut the water; hence the name of Cut- 
water, 1844 De Kay Zool. N. Y. 1. 297 The .. Cut- 
water. .reaches our coast from tropical America in May. 


Cu't-weed. ‘A name applied to various 
marine Algze, as Jucus vesiculosus, F. serratus, 
and Laminaria digilata’ | Britten and Holl.). 


+Cutwith, cutwithy. Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms: § cutwythy, 6 -wydy, 7 -withy, 9 
-widdie, -wuddie. [f. Cur ff/. a. + WItTH, 
Wiruy twig.] The cross-bar or similar fastening 
at the end of the beam of a plough or harrow to 
which the gear of the draught animals is attached. 

1565 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 179, ij coulters, ij paire 
cutwydyes, j. horse draughte. 1624 V. Aiding Rec. (1885) 
ILf. 1. 202 An Acklam labourer presented for stealing two 
yron cutwithies. 1823 Tennant Card. Beaton 114 (Jam.) 
Couters, and barrow-trams, an’ cudwuddies, 1825 JAMIESON, 
Cutwiddies, the links which join the swingletrees to the 
threiptree ina plough. Cévdes. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. 
Gloss., Cutwith (Heref.), the bar of the plough to which the 
traces are attached, 

Cu't-work, cu‘twork. 

1. gen. Work produced by cutting or carving. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. 6 Those who wrought any of these 
hollow cut-works, were by some call'd Cavatores, and Gra- 
phatores, 1832 Miss Mitrorp Village (1863) 509 The 
Valentine.. a raised group of roses and heart’s-ease, exes 


(Curry a.] 


CUYL. 


cuted on a kind of paper cut-work. 1877 VN. W. Linc. Gloss., 

Cutwork, (1) open-work carving. 

2. a. The embroidery with elaborately cut-out 
edges in vogue towards the close of the 14thc. b. A 
kind of openwork embroidery or laee worn in the 
latter part of the 16th and in the 17the. ©. Ap- 
pliqué work, in which the pattern is cut out and 
sewed upon the ground. 

1470 Harpinc Chron. exci. iii, Cut werke was greate both 
in court and tounes, Bothe in menes hoddis and also in 
their gounes. 1576 Gascoicne Sfee/ GZ. (Arb.) 71 Baudkin, 
broydrie, cutworks, nor conceits. 1621-51 Burton Axa. 
Mel, 1. ii. w, Women... haue curious needle-workes, cut- 
workes, bonedace, &c. to busie themselues about. 1698 
Lond. Gaz. No. 3373/3 An Act for rendring the Laws more 
Effectual, for Preventing the Importation of Foreign Bone- 
lace, Loom-lace, Needle-work, Point, and Cut-work. 1869 
Mrs, Patuiser Lacei. 5 There is preserved in the Cathedral 
at Prague an altar-clotb of embroidery and cutwork worked 
by Anne of Bohemia, queen of Richard IJ. 1876 Rock 
Text. Fabr, 88 When anything. .ts wrought by itself upon 
a separate piece of silk or canvas and afterwards sewed on to 
tbe vestment..it comes to be known as cut-work. 

attrib. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. ww. ww, Six 
purls of an Italian cut-work band I wore. 1624 Massincer 
Parl, Love u.1, An Italian cutwork smock. 1820 Scotr 
Alonast. xvi, Three cut-work shirts with falling bands, 

+3. Flower-beds elaborately cut into patterns 
of which the details are outlined in turf. Mueh 
in vogue about 1700. Olds. 

1693 Evetyn De la Quint. Compl. Gard., Dict., Cutworks, 
are Flower Plots, or Grass plot consisting of several pieces 
cut into various pleasing figures answering one another, like 
cut work, made by Women. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blona’s 
Gardening 34 Parterres of Cut-work. .differ from tbe others, 
in that all the Parts which compose them should be cut with 
Symmetry. 1727 Brapitey Fam, Dict.s.v. Flower, It must 
be always observ'd that Ranunculus’s and Tulips be put 
apart, in particular Cut-works, and in separate Beds. 

4. Work in cutting, hacking, or slashing. Ods. 

1620 FretcHer Chances u. iii, If he cut here, I'll find him 
cut-work. 

5. In Printing. Woodcut-work, i.e. the printing 
of work containing cuts or illustrations. {f. Cur 
56.2 20.] 

Cutworm. A caterpillar which cuts off by 
the surface of the ground the young plants of 
cabbage, melons, maize, etc. ; esp. in U.S., the 
larvee of speeies of Agrot7s,a genus of moths. 

1808-79 JAMIESON, Cuv¢qworm, a small white grub, which 
destroys coleworts and other vegetables of this kind, by 
cutting through the stem near the roots. 1817-8 CoppetT 
Resid. U. S. (1822) 187 No patching after the cut-worm, 
cr brown grub. 1883 Cassel?s Nat. Hist. vi. 30 Perhaps 
the most formidable of all {caterpillars] are those called 
*cutworms’ in America, which live beneath the surface of 
the ground, and eat through the roots of plants. 

+ Cutzoo‘ks. Os. = Corzooks, GADz00Ks. 

1719 D'Urrey Pills ILI. 42 At last Cutzooks, he made 
such sport. 

Cuuaunt, Cuunand, obs. ff. Covenant. 

Cuuel, -staf, obs. ff. CowL, -sTAFF. 

|| Cuve. Obs. [F. ceeve:—L. ciifa.] A cask, vat. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 577/22 Cuva, a cuve ora vaat. 
1630 R. Fohnson’s Kingd. & Cominw.175 Wine, one million 
two hundred thousand Cuves. _ 1673 J. Wacker due. 1. 
ix.95 As the wine which pleaseth in the cuve must be drunk 
in the must. 

|| Cuvette (kévet). [Fr dim. of cave (see 
above); applied to various basins: the use in 
Fortification shows some confusion (perhaps 
graphic) with czvette.] 

1. Fort. =CUNETTE. 

1678 tr. Gaya’s Art of War u. 115 Cuvette, a little Ditch 
made in the middle of the great Foss. 1704 in Harris Lex. 
Tech. 1706 in PHILLirs, 1721 in Baitey. 1761 STERNE 
Tr. Shandy V1. xxiv, Trim’s foot getting into the cuvette, 
he tumbled full against the bridge too. 2 

2. An ornamental shallow dish or basin for hold- 
ing water, etc. 

1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Cuvet, (F7.) a kind of Dish 
of an Oval Form, Czvette, a Cistern for a Dining-room. 
1725 Brapcey fam, Dict. s.v. Oils, Putting the Cuvets on 
a Silver Dish, with a Silver Ladle therein, with which every 
one of the Guests niay take out some Soop, when thie Oil 1s 
setonthe Table. 1887 tr, Sachs’ Lect. Physiol. Plants 305 
Glass vessels with parallel walls, and as large as possible (so 
called Cuvettes), were filled witb the solutions, and fixed 
something like windows. . ; 

3. Glass-making. A large clay basin or crucible 
used in making plate glass (see quot. 1875). 

1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain & Gl. 199 The other cru- 
cibles, which are smaller, are called cuvettes. 1875 Ure 
Dict. Arts 1. 662 The cuvettcs receive the melted glass 
..and decant it out on the table to be rolled into a plate. 

(In Craic and some later Dicts., a mistake for cz7vette.] 

Cuvy. /oca/, The name given in the Orkneys 
to a large sea-weed, Laminaria digttata. 

1841 Harvey Phycol. Brit, 1, Table 338. 1866 Crouston 
in Treas. Bot, 365 The Cuvy growing so far out in the sea. 

Cuvyn(e, cuwyn(e, obs. Sc. forms of Covin. 

Cuward, obs. form of CowarRD. 

Cuy-: see Cur-, Cor-. ; Gs 

+ Cuyl, v. Obs. rare. [a. F. caedll-27, cuill-tr 
:-L. colligtre to collect. Cf. Com v.1, Cuny v.1] 


To collect. ; 
¢ 1380 Wycuir Is, (1880) 433 Pei ben cuylid pens of pore 
men, 


Cuyl(, var. Cute Oés., fundament ; obs, f. Kin. 


CUZ. 


Cuynde, obs. form of Kinp. 

Cuyr, obs. form of Curr sé.! 

Cuyschun, -sshen, cu3shen, obs. tf. Cusuto0n, 

Cuz. (Abbrev. of Covsix.] 

1. Also cuzze, cuze. Obs. var. of Coz q.v. 

2. (See quot.) 

1730-1800 Baitey, Cz, a name or lle among Printers, 
given to one who submits to the Performance of some 
jocular Ceremonies $ after which, and a drinking Bout, he 
is Intitled to some peculiar Privileges in the Chapel or 
Printing-House. ‘ 

Cuzco-bark, -china: sce Cusco-. 

Cuzen, obs. form of Cousin. 


Cw-, OE. and early ME. spelling of Qu-: as 
ewath, cweth, obs. forms of QuorH. Also carly 


Sc. spelling of Cu- (cou-): as cwld, cwnnand, 
cwyhe (= cunye), cte. 

+ Cweise. Obs. rare. 
boil.] A sore or boil. 

arzzg Ancr, R. 328 Peos kointe harloz pet scheawed ford 
hore gutefestre & hore vlowinde cweisen. 

Cwoint(e, obs. forin of Quaint. 

Cwsynes, obs. Sc. form of CousINEss. 

Cwt., abbreviated symbol of Hunprepweicut 
(e standing for ¥.. cestsam hundred, and ze, for 
weight), ‘ormerly also c. or C. alone. 

Cy, cye, OE. pl. of Cow. 

-cy, sufhx of sbs., originating in L, -cza, -¢ia, Gr. 
“Kia, -KeLa, -T1a, -Teva, in which the abstract ending 
-ta (-Y) follows another formative element. Oc- 
curring chiefly in the combined forms -Acy, -ANcY, 
-ENCY, -CRACY, -MANCY, q.v. Also in prophecy, 
Gr. mpopnreia, f. mpopytns prophet ; policy, Gr. 
nodTeia, f. moAitys citizen, -polite, secrecy f. secret. 
{n words in -acy from L. -dtéa, and those in -xcy, 
the ¢ represents an original ¢ before z, which be- 
came ¢ often in late L. and in French, c.g. L. 2a- 
Jantia, late L. also tufancia, F. enfance, infancy. 
Hence abstracts in -zcy arise out 0] adjs. or sbs. in 
-nt, expressing the quality of an adjective (fluent, 
fluency), or the estate or position of an agent or 
officer (agent, agency). But by proximity of 
sound, -cy is extended from sbs. in -2¢ to some in 
-2, e.g. chaplain-cy, captain-cy, alderman-cy (after 
tncumbency, lentenancy, adjutancy), and -cy being 
thus treated as an independent suffix = s/zJ, is ex- 
tended to other words as cotone?-cy, and is even 
added to words in -¢ (instead of being substituted 
for the -¢), as in dankrupt-cy for which the regular 
etymological form is éankrupcy), idtot-cy variant 
of idtocy (Gr. iStwreia), baronet-cy, brevet-cy, cor- 
net-cy (as against secrct, secrecy’). 

Cya-, shortened form of Cyano-, in the names 
of some chemical compounds, as Cya’melide, a 
white crystalline substance polymeric with cyanic 
acid, called also swsoluble cyanuric acid. Cyame- 
lwric acid, a white crystalline powder formed 
from mellone by the action of alkalis at boil- 
ing heat; a salt of this is a Cyamelurate. 
Cya‘phenine, a substance polymcric with phenyl 
cyanide, 

1850 DauBeny Atom, Th. vii. (ed. 2) 183 Hydrated cyanic 
acid.. decomposes spontaneously into cyamelide, a white 
porcelain looking solid, insoluble in water. 

Cy'amid. Zoo/. A crustacean of the family 
Cyamide , a whale-louse. 

Cyamoid (soi-imoid), a. rare? [f. Gr. xvap-os 
bean + -o1p.] ‘ Resembling a small bean’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1882). 

Cyan-. 1. Combining form of Gr. xvavos and 
«udveos ‘dark-blue’ before a vowel: see following 
words, and CyAno-, also CYAN-BLUE. 

2. Chem. =CYAxo- 2, used as combining form 
of CyANoGEN before a vowel, and in names of 
cyanogen compounds and derivatives, as in CYAN- 
ATE, CYANIC, CYANIDE, etc. Also Cy‘anamide, 
the amide of cyanogen CN, H1,. a white crystalline 
body. Cyanhy‘dric a. = hydrocyanic. Cyan- 
wramide, an organic base polymeric with cyan- 
amide; also called melaminc. Cyanw-rate, a salt 
of Cyanu'ric [Uric], or Cyanure‘nic acid, an acid 
polymeric with cyanic acid, obtained by heating dry 
nrea in a flask ; it is inodorous and not poisonous. 
Cyany lic {-YL] acid, an acid isomeric with cyan- 
uric acid; a salt of this is a Cyanylate. Also 
eyanacetate, cyanethine, etc. 

1838 T. Tiiomson Chem, Org. Bodies 208 Cyanuric acid. 
This acid..has been described in the Chemistry of Inor- 
ganic Bodies \vol. ii. p. 227), under the name of cyanic 
acid, IbtKd.211 Cyanilic acid was discovered by M. Liebig 
in 1833. /bicf, 781 If we sprinkle ammonia on crystallized 
chloride of cyanogen, and heat gently, it loses its crystal- 
line aspect, and is reduced to a white powder .. This sub- 
slance 1s cyanamide. 1869 Roscoe Elem, Chem, 369 Ob- 
tained synthetically by the action of potash upon ethyl! 
cyanacetate. 1877 Watts Fozunes’ Chem. 11. 97 Cyanuric 


acid is changed by a very high temperature into cyanic 
acid. 


VoL. II. 
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Cyanate (saianet). Chem. [f. CYAN- 2 +-ATE.] 
aA salt of cyanic acid. 

1845-6 (5. Day ur. Simon's Anim. Chem. 1, 50 Urea may 
also be obtained... by the decomposition of certain cyanates. 

Cyan-blue. [f. Gr. xvav-os or xvav-eos see 
helow).) A greenish-blue colour, lying between 
green and blue in the spectrum, 

1879 Roop Chromati:s vii. 81 ‘Vhe lake itself displays 
a wonderfully intense cyan-blue colour. 1880 Vatore ExT 
426 The cyan-blue region lying between green and blue. 

| Cyanea (saiel'nsa). fem. of 1. cyaneus, Gr. 
xvaveos dark blue.) A genus pf jelly-fishes. [ene 
Cya‘neid, a jelly-lisl of this fantily. 

1883 C. F. Houprr in /éarper's Aéag. Jan, 181/2 The 
cyaneas tint the sea with a greenish light. 

Cyanean (s9ié'ivan), a. rere. [I L. cyane-us 
(see prec.) + -AN.] Of an azure colour. 

1846 Worcester cites PENNANT. 

Cyaneous sdicl-nzds, «. 
-ous.) Deep blue, azure. 

1688 R. Hfotme Avmoury i. 311/2 Cyancous fis}a bright 
blue, an azure colour, sky colour. 1843 Ilumpukeys rit. 
Moths 1, 30 Vhe fringe. .of a cyianeous colour. 

Cyane'scent, ¢. [f. L. cvane-us after afbescent, 
ete.) Inclining tucyaneous; of a dark bluish colour, 

1882 in Syf. Soc. Lev. 

Cyanhydric, Cyanilic: sce Cryan- 2. 

|\Cyani‘a. [mod. L.] A synonym of CYANosiIs, 

1834 Goon Study Jed. (ed. 4) Il. 667. 

Cyanic (sci nik), a. [f. Cyan- 2 +-10.] 

l. Chem. Of cyanogen, containing eyanogen in 
composition. Cyanic actd,a colourless, pungent, 
volatile, unstable liquid (CNIIO). Cyante ethers, 
the cyanates of the alcohol radicals. 

1832 Curistison Polsons xxviii. (ed. 2) 663 Cyanic and 
Cyanous acids are not poisonous. 1869 Roscor /ifen. 
Chem. 378 Cyanic acid itself cannot be prepared in the free 
state from ils salts. 

2. Blue, azure; a. in Pats., of a diseased con- 
dition of the skin, cte.; b. in A'o¢., one of the 
two series into which Candolle divided the colours 
of flowers (the other being xanthic = yellow). 

1849-52 Topp Cyct. Anat. 1V. 1455/2 A soldier. .attracted 
Particular attention on account of the cyanic colour of his 
sclerotica. 1879 Edin. Rev. CL, 382 Some whites belong 
to the xanthic, and some to the cyanic, group of colours, 

Cyanide soianaid). Chem. [f. Cyan- 2 +-1DE.] 
A simple compound of cyanogen with a metal or 
an organic radical, as potassium cyanide (KCy), an 
cxtremely poisonous crystalline solid. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chen. 1. 458 Cyanide of Yodine. 
¢1865 G. Gore in Cire. Sc. 1, 226/1 The cyanide produced 
by the fusion of the ferro-cyanide of potassium alone. .is 
termed ‘black cyanide’. 

Cyanin (soi'anin). Chem. [f. Cranx- 1 +-18,] 
The blue colouring matter of certain flowers, as 
the violet and corn-flower. 

1863-72 Watts Dict. Chet. 11. 274 Red flowers are said 
also to owe their colour to the presence of cyanin reddened 
by a free acid. 

Cyanine (sai‘anain). Chem. [f Cyan- 1 +-1NE.] 

1. A blue dye-stuff prepared from chinoline with 
amyl iodide, used in calico-printing. 

1872 Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 431. 

2. Cyanine blue: the name of a permanent blue 
pigment, a compound of cobalt and Prussian blue. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 13 Sept. 13/2 (Water-colours unchanged 
by light) Cyanine blue, Prusstun blue, Cobalt, etc. 

Cyanite (seianait). Win, Also kyanite. [f. 
as prec. +-ITE.] J. A native silicate of aluminium, 
usually blue. 

1794 Kirwan 3/72. 1. 209 Cyanite of Werner. 1811 Prs- 
KERTON Petraé, |. 125 ‘The kyanite of Werner. 1852 Tu. 
Ross /lumbottt’s Trav. 1.v.1g5 We detached. .a fragment 
of cyanite from a block of splintered and milky quartz. 

2. (See quot.) 

1884 /fealth Exhib. Catal, 36/1 Cyanite, a Fire-proof 
priming for Paint, Varnish, &c. 

Cyano- (before a vowcl or / usually cyan-). 
1. Used as combining form of Gr. xvavos a dark-blue 
inineral, xvaveos ad). dark-blue, in scientific terms, 
in sense ‘dark-blue’, ‘azure’, as Cyanocha'l- 
cite A/in, [Gr. yadxds copper], a blne silicate of 
copper (1872 in Dana), Cyanochlo-rous a. [ Gr. 
xAmpds yellowish-green], bluish green (Sy. Soc. 
Lex.) Cyano-chroite A/in. (Gr. ypoa colour), 
a bluc hydrous sulphate of copper and potassiuni 
(1868 in Dana); also called Cy'anochrome (1837 
in Shepard A/i.). Cy‘anolite .1/iy. [see -1 ITE}, 
a bluish mineral consisting largely of silica (1561 
in Bristow’s Gloss. 102). Cyano'pathy Path. { Gr. 
-ta@caa, f. ma@os suffering] = CYaNosis (1557 In 
Dunglison) ; soCyanopa'thic a. Cyano'trichite 
Jin, (Gr. Opig, tpx-, hair], a blue Itbrous sulphate 
of copper and aluminium (Dana 1854.. 

1890 Daily News 11 Dec, 3/5 Mis appearance was cyano- 
pathic, his eyes were inflamed. 

2. Chem. (=CyYan- 2): Of or containing eyano- 
gen; in the names of cyanogen compounds, as 
Cyanobenzine, benzonitril or phenyl cyanide. 
Cya-nodide, obs. synonym of CYANIDE. Cyano- 
naphthalene, naphthyl cyanide, ete. 


rare, [f. as prec. + 


CYAR. 


Cyanogen (soimnddzen. Chem. [ad. F. 
cyanogene, f. Gr. xvavos a dark-blue mineral + -CRN, 
named | by Gay-l.ussac, who isolated it im 1815 
from its entering into the composition of Prussian 
blue.) A compouml radical consisting of onc 
atom of nitrogen and one cf carbon ‘symbol 
CN or Cy), In the lorm ol df. yanogen C, Ny), 
it is a colourless yas, highly poisonous, with a 
strong odour like that of prussic acid. 1t axists 
in a great number of compounds, the cyaniles, 
cyanates, cyanurets, ctc. 

1826 Ilixey £lem, Chem. 1. 451 The vapour, colleeted 
over mercury, proved to be pure cyanogen. 1855 Tats 
Senses § fut. wea. § 8 An evulutivn of the unwhelesoine 
and suffocating gas, cyanegen. 

Cyanometer (saianginfias. [f. Cyano-1 + 
“METER, after I", cyanometre (17y1 in Hatefeld .] 
An instrument for measuring the intensity of the 
blue of the sky. 

1829 Nat. Philos., Optics xvii. €5 | Useful Knowl. Soc ) In 
order lo measure this intensity, M. Saussure coutrived a1 
instrument called a Cyanometer, 1852 ‘fu. Ross //eon- 
boldt’s Fraz, 1. ii. 84 We beheld with admiration the azure 
colour of the sky. Its intensity at the zenith appeared t> 
correspond to 41 of the cyanometer. 

Ilence Cyanome tric a.; Cyano metry, mea: 
surement of the intensity of the blue vf the sky. 

1853 Pharmac. Frnt. X11. 459 A New Cyanometric Pro- 
cess. founded upon the reaction of iodine upon the cyanides, 
1885 Lncyct. Brit. XVII. 481 Peltier’s other papers... 
are devoted in great part to atniosplieric electricity, water- 
»pouts, cyanometry and polarization of sky-lighi. 

Cyanose ! (soiandus,. ath, [Ch F. cyanose.) 
=CYANOSIS, 

1834 J. Forucs Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 575 4 violet 
or blueish colour of the skiny named by several authors 
the blue yarordice, the blue disease, or cyanose. 

IIence Cy‘anosed f//. a., ‘afflicted with, or 
having the appearance of, cyanosis’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. . 

3857 Dunciison Jed. Lex. s.v. Cyanopathy, A child 
affected with blueness is said to be cyanosed. 187614. Zicms- 
sen’s Cycl. Abed, IV. 635 In severe cases, even the hands and 
feet become cyanosed, 

Cyanose ® (saiindus), A/ix. Also Cyanosite 
(saizendsait). [f. Gr. «vavos dark-blue mineral.) 
A synonym of CALCANTHITE. 

1844 Accer W, PAitlips’ Alin, 495 Vlue vitriol, Cyanose. 
1854 Dasa Ain, 380 Cyanosite [rejected by him in 1868 
ed.j. 1869 Puitcirs IMesuz. x. 285 Cyanese Sulphate of 
Copper—occurs sparingly on surfaces of lava. 

|| Cyanosis soiandusis . Path. [a. Gr. euavacs 
dark-blue colour, f. «vavos a dark-blue mineral ; 
see -osis.]  Blucness or lividness of the skin owing 
to the circulation of imperfectly oxy senate] blood 
(esp. as caused by congenital malformation of the 
heart) ; blue disease, blue jaundice. 

1834 Goon Study Ated. (ed. 4) 11. 669 note, Obstruction 
may likewise bring on Cyania, or ay it is more frequenmly 
named Cyanosis. 18515. Juov Margare!iu.ii 1871) 193 lis 
love for me produces a cyanosis, 1876 tr. Waguer's Ge.. 
Pathot. 336 Constant cyanosis of the mucous me:mbranes. 

Cya‘nosite ‘A/iz.): see CYANUSE ?, 

Cyanotic (saiangtik ,a. Path. [f. CYanosis: 
see -oTIC and cf. F. cyanotrgue.] YVertaining to, er 
of the nature of cyanosis ; affected with cyanosis. 

1852 tr. Nokitansky’s Path. Anat IV. iu. 246 Cyanotic 
symptoms. 1866 A. Font Jim. Medd. 1% > 246 This 
.-May give rise toacyanotic hue, 1875 I. W. Rich are- 
son Dis. Wod, Life 34 All through their lives, cyanctic 
persons are disabled from taking «active exertion, 

Cyanotype sii ndtaip’. [f. Crano-+-TyPE.] 
A photographic process in which paper sensitize: 
by a cyanide is employed; a picture or print ob- 
tained by this process : see quot. Also aéfrté, 

1842 Ilexscuecin PA, Trans. CXAXXI1. 205 Crasty fe. 
If a nomenclature of this kind be admitted. the whole clas. 
cf processes in which cyanogen in its cymbinanons with 
iron performs a leading part, and in which the resulting 
pictures are blue, may be designated by thiy epithet. 
The varieties of cyunotype processes seem to be in- 
numerable. 

+ Cy-anous, 2. Chem, Cbs. [f. Crane 2- 
-0US: =F cvanenx.) In cvanous acu’, ‘the name 
originally given 1 y Serullas to cyanic acid, on the 
supposition that it contained only hall as much 
oxygen as the acid then called rans, but now 
ganurtc acid’ Watts Dict. Chem. V1. 286. 

1832 [see Cyanic 1]. 

Cyanu rate, -uric, ctc.: see CYAN- 2. 

Cyanuret saixnitiret,. Chew. [f Cyan- 2+ 
-URET.] = CYANINE, 

1827 Farapay Chen. Mantp xvi. 417 The part containing 
the cyanuret is therefore to be heated. 1854 inOrvs Cin. 
dc. Chem. 44> The cyanurets, or cyanides, of iron. 

Cyanurin (saianiterin . Also -urine, -ourine. 
(f. Cyay- 14 Unine.] A blue dey osit sometimes 
found patholoyically in urine. 

1835 tr. Samon's Anow. Chen. 1. 4%. 
Urine 4 The blue colour may be due t 
glaucine). 


Cyanylie, ete. : see CYAN: 2. 
Cyar (sarar. Avar. [a. Gr. xvap eye of a 
needle, orifice of the ear.) The orifice of the w- 


ternal ear. 1823 in Crass; and in mod. Dict. 
2» 
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CYATH. 


+ Cy‘ath. Os. Also 6 cyathe, ciath(e, cyat, 
ciat. fa. F. cathe (in 1sth ce. czate), ad. L. cyathus: 
see CYATHUS.] =CyYATHUS 1. 7 

1544 Puaer Kegim. Lyfe (1553) liv b, The dose of it is 
one ciath or a little cup ful. r60r Hottanp Pliny Xx1. 
xxx, It must anon be swallowed down in a cyath of 
water. 1631 Massincer Emp. of Zast wv. iv, With a little 
cyath or quantity of my potable elixir. é 

Cyathiform (ssiapiffim), @. [f. Cyatu-us + 
“1. ForRM: cf F. cyathiforme.] Shaped like a cup 
a little widened at the top. (Chiefly in Bot.) 

1776 J. Ler Jutrod. Bot. 245 Ciathifornt, shaped like 
a Drinking-Glass. 1794 Martyn Rozusseau's Bot. xxii. 
316 Bignonia has a cyathiform calyx, narrow at bottom and 
spreading wide at top, 1835 Penny Cycl. 111. 535/2 They 
(Doric pillars] are fluted and tapering, with a large cyathi- 
form capital. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 140 When fully 
expanded, the disk is cyathiform. 

Cyathoid (sai-apord). a [ff CyarH-us +-oID: 
cf. F. cyathorde; Gr. had xva8woins.] Resembling 
a cup or drinking-glass. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyatholith (ssix pélip). Azo/. [f. Cyaruvs 
+ -LitH.] A kind of coccolith resembling two 
cups placed base to base. 

1875 CARPENTER AJicrosc. §- Rev. § 367 Two distinct types 
are recognizable among the Coccoliths, which Prof. Huxley 
has designated respectively d7scoliths and cyatholiths. 
[bid. § 409 When viewed sideways or obliquely..the cya- 
tholiths are found to have a form somewhat resembling 
that of a shirt-stud. ; es 

Cyathophylloid (sei:dpefi'loid), 2. and sé. 
if. mod.L. Cyathophyllum (f. Gr. xva8os cup + 
~pvadroy leaf) + -o1D.] 

A. adj. Akin to the fossil cup-corals of the genus 
Cyathophyllum, 

1862 Dana Jax, Geol. 11. 374 Cyathophylloid corals. 1879 
Geikie in L£xcyel. Brit. X. 345 Corals (cyathophylloid 
forms..) abound, especially in the Corniferous Limestone. 

B. sé. A coral of this family, a cup-coral. 

1872 Dana Corals i. 21 The Cyathophylloids were the 
earliest of polyps and the most abundant in Paleozoic time. 

Cyathozooid (soijapozduoid). Zool. [f. Gr. 
«va00-s CYATHUS + ZooID.] An abortive first stage 
of the embryo of certain compound ascidians, 
which becomes by gemmation the foundation of 
a colony. 

1877 Huxtey Anat. [nv. Anint. x. 617 The result [of yelk- 
division] is the formation of an elongated flattened blasto- 
derm which occupies one pole of the egg, and is converted 
into what I termed the cyathozooid, which is..a sort of 
rudim-ntary ascidian. 1888 RotLeston & Jackson Axim. 
Life 446 The germinal disc in Pyresoma developes in the 
posterior region into a transitory Cyathozooid, 

|| Cyathus (soiapis), Pl. cyathi (-pai). fa. 
L. cyathus, a. Gr. xva8os Wine-cup, measure. } 

1. a. Greek and Roman Antig.: A cup or ladle 
used for drawing wine out of the CrareErR or 
mixing-bowl; also, a measure (both dry and 
liquid) = about -p; of a pint. b. Aved. Used in 
prescriptions for a wine-glass. (Abbreviated cya¢h.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 932 
The weyght Ciatusconteyneth7.dragmes. 1658 RowLAND 
Mouf. Theat. [ms. 1104 In three cyathi of water thty will 
break inward Impostumes. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) I. 464 Hyle bears no greater proportion therein to 
soul than the drops in a cyathus to the waters of the 
ocean. 1854 Bapuam Hadieut. 522 The cyathus..was of 
as uncertain dimensions as our modern wine-glass, which 
is the medical cyathus, and a fair equivalent. 

2. Bot. ‘The cup-like body which contains pro- 
pagula or the reproductive bodies of A/archantia’ 
(Treas, Pot, 1865), 

Cyatica, -yea, obs. forms of Sciatica. 

Cybibe, obs. form of Siz. ; 

+Cybory. Oés. [In form repr. L. céborzum, F. 
«thorre : see C1BORIUM ; but in sense repr. e¢Bdreoy 
chest, ark.] The ark of the Jewish tabernacle. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Giij, Before the arch or 
cybory wherin was the holy bred of the manna. 

Cyc- in obs. forms: see Cic-. 

Cycad (saitkad). Zot. [ad. mod.L. generic 
name Cycas, -ad?s, a. supposcd Gr. «vxas found in 
old edd, of Theophrastus, but now known to be 
a scribal error for «dias acc. pl. of «été, the 
Egyptian doum-palm : see Liddell and Scott.] 

A plant of the genus Cycas which gives its name 
to the Cycadacew, a natural order of Gymnosperms, 
related to the Cozéfers, but in appcarance resem- 
bling palms, and having affinity with trec-ferns. 

1845 Linptey Veg. Ayvued. (1853) 224 The near relation 
of conifers and cycads, 1883 Suaday Mag. 547/1 Her 
Majesty planted in the gardens..a splendid Chinese cycad. 

Cycadaceous (sikadéi‘fas\, a. Bot. [f. mod. 

L. Cycadacew : sce prec. and -ackous.] Of or be- 
longing to the N.O. Cycadacex, or cycads. 
, 1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 248 A Cycadaceous stem partakes 
In structure of the peculiarities of both Exogens and Endo- 
gens. 1876 Pace Adv. Tv.rt Bk. Geol. xvii. 327 Cycada- 
ceous plants likewise flourish on the Australian continent. 

Cycadeous, 2. Hot. [f. mod.L. Cycade-x 

Cycadacew “sce prcc.) + -ous.] — prec. 

1847 AnsteD Anc. World ix. 198 The ancient shores .. 

clothed with cycidcous vegetation. 1851 RICHARDSON 


Geol. 1855) 169 Such a specimen is to be referred to some 
coniferous or cycadeous plant. 
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Cycadiform (sikz‘difgim), a. [See Cycap 
and -ForM.} Resembling the cycads in form, 

Cycadite (sikadait). Palwont. [f. as prec. + 
-1Tg.] A fossil cycad. 

18.. Bucktanp, Our fossil cycadites allied. .to existing Cy- 
cadex. 1885 J. Puittirs -l/an. Geol. (ed. Etheridge) 11 354. 

Cycamore, obs. form of SYCAMORE, 

Cyche, Cychory, obs. ff. CHicH, CHIcory. 

1651 Biccs New Disp. ? 80 Opium and cychory. 

Cyclad (siklad). Zool, fad. mod.L. Cyclas, 
-adis the typical genus: see CycLas.] A mollusc 
of the genus Cyc/as or family Cyclad?dx, compris- 
ing numerous fresh-water species. 

1866 Tate Brit, Aollusks ii, 36 The shell of Cyclas 
lacustr?s contrasts with those of other Cyclads in its sub- 
rhombic form. . ; 

Cyclamen (siklamen). Also (6 ciclamin), 
7 cyclamine, siclamine, (8 ciclament). [med. 
and mod.L. cyclamen, L. cyclaminos or -on, Gr. 
aukAGpuvos (also xukAapts), ?f. xveA-os circle, with 
reference to the shape of the bulbous root.]} 

A genus of Primulacex, belonging to Southern 
Europe, cultivated for their handsome early-bloom- 
ing flowers; the fleshy root-stocks are greedily 
sought after by swine, whence the name Sow- 
BREAD. b. A plant of this genus. 

¢igsgo Liorp Treas. Health (1585) N ij, Y° rote of Cicla- 
min. 1578 Lyte Doedoens in. xi. 329 Of Sowbread .. There 
be two sortes of Cyclamen, as Dioscorides writeth, 1727 
Bravtey Faw, Dict. s.v. Cyclaiten, The way of planting 
Cyclamens, is to put their Bulbs two Inches deep in the 
Ground, 1830 LinpLtey Wat. Syst. Bot. 226 The root of 
Cyclamen is famous for its acridity; yet this is the principal 
food of the wild boars of Sicily. 1856 Emerson Exg, 
Traits, First visit to Eng. Wks. (Bohn) II. 3 He praised 
the beautiful cyclamen which grows all about Florence. 

Cyclamin (siklamin). Chem. [f. prec. +-1N.] 
A poisonous principle extracted from the tubers of 
Cyclamen; it is a non-azotized glucoside. 

1842 E. Turner lem. Chem. (ed. 7) 1. 1123 Cyclamine. 
1863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. Il. 294-5 Cyclamin. 

Cyclar (seikla1), 2. rare. [f. Cycne + -AR.] 
Of or pertaining to a cycle ;= Cyc.ic, 

1768 HorseFaty in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 102 D and £ are 
the cyclar numbers, and d and ¢ are the auno domint 
numbers. 1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 632 The cyclar system 
of that ingenious nation [Egypt]. : 

Cyclarthrodial (siklaiprow-dial), 2. Anat, [Ff 
Gr. xtnd-os circle+dp@pwoia articulation +-AL.] 
Of, or of the nature of, a cyclarthrosis. 

|| Cyclarthrosis (siklaiprdusis). 47za¢. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. «ved-os circle + dp9pwors articulation. ] 
A circular or rotatory articulation, as that of the 
radius with the ulna, 

|Cyclas (siklis). //ist. [L. cyclas, a. Gr. 
kvkAas a woman’s garment with a border all 
round it.) <A tightly-fitting upper garment or 
tunic worn by women from ancient times; also 
sometimes by men, esf. the tunic or surcoat made 
shorter in front than behind, worn by knights over 
their armour in the i4th century. 

1860 FairHoxt Costume 97 The lady wears a long gown, 
over which is a cyclas, or tightly-fitting upper-tunic, 1868 
Cussans Her.i. 32 Prince John Plantagenet..is represented 
--as wearing a Cyclas, which reaches below the knees 
behind, and to the lower part of the thighs in front, being 
open at the sides as far as the hips. 1883 M. E. Haweis in 


’ Contemp, Rev. Sept. 425 Judith of Bohemia wore a cyclas 


worked with gold, in 1083. 
‘Identified or confused with CicLatoun q.v.; 


see also Du Cange s.v. Cyclas. 

1834 PLancHe Brzt. Costume gs A rich stuff manufactured 
in the Cyclades, and therefore called cyclas or ciclatont, 
gave its name toa garment like a dalmatica or super-tunic 
worn by both sexes, 1876 Rock Text. Fadr. iv. 27. 

Cycle (soik'l), sé. Also 4, 7 cicle, 5 cikil. 
fa. F. cycle or ad. L. cycl-us, a. Gr. xdxdos circle.] 

1. Astron. A circle or orbit in the heavens. 

1631 Bratnwait HWhimzies 13 Horizons, Hemispheares.. 
Astrolabes, Cycles, Epicycles, are his usuall dialect. 1667 
Mitton P. L. vin. 84 How gird the Sphear With.Centric 
and Eccentric scribl’d o’re, Cycle and Epicycle, Orb in 
Orb. jeg. 1831 CartyLe Sart. Nes. in. viii, What infinitely 
larger Cycle of Causes) our little Epicycle revolves on. 

. A recurrent period of a definite number of 
years adopted for purposes of chronology. (See 
quot. 1788.) 

Cycle of Indiction : see InpicTion. 

Metonic or lunar cycle a cycle of 19 years, established 
by the Greek astrononfer Meton, and used for determining 
the date of Easter. 

Solar cycle: a period of 28 years, at the end of which the 
days of the week (according to the Julian Calendar) recur 
on the same days of the month. 


1387 Trevisa Higdex (Rolls) VII. 271 The dissonaunce of 


he cicles of Dionise the lesse ageyne the trawthe of gos- 
pelles. 1398 — Barth. De 7, KR. 1x. iv. (1495) 349 The 
Cycle and course of the mone conteyneth twelue comyn 
yeres and senen yeres Embolismalis. ¢ 1425 WyNTOUN Cron. 
1x. xxiii. 5 De cikil of our Salvatioune Dat is pe Annuntia- 
tiowne, 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Psexd. Ep. ww. xii. 211 OF 
months, of years, Olympiades, Lustres, Indictions, Cycles, 
Jubilies, &c. 1656 Blount Glossogr.s.v., his revolu- 
tion is called the Cycle of the Sun, taking name from Sunday, 
the letter whereof (called therefore Dominical) it appoints for 
every yeer. 1788 Prinstiey Lect. //ist. uu. xiv. 111 ‘Uhe 
greatest difficulty in chronology has been to accommodate 
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the two methods of computing time by the course of the 
moon and that of the sun to each other.. This gave birth to 
many cycées in use among the ancients. 1844 LincarD 
Anglo-Sax, Ch. (1858) 1. i. 47 The Roman church, about 
the middle of the sixth century, adopted a new cycle, which 
had been lately composed by Dionysius Exiguus .. But the 
British churches. .continued to use the ancient cycle. 

b. gen. A period in which a certain round of 
events or phenomena is completed, recurring in the 


same order in succeeding periods of the same length. 

1662 Perry Taxes 24 The cycle within which dearths and 
plenties make their revolution. 1795 BurKe On Scarcity 
Wks. VII. 379 Wages .. bear a full proportion .. to the 
medium of provision during the last bad cycle of twenty 
years. 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyva Afost. (1849) 185 The 
world has cycles in its course, when all That once has been, 
is acted o’er again. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I. 
ili. 96 One of those curious cycles which so often come 
round in human affairs. 

ce. A long indefinite period of time ; an age. 

1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 184 Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay. 185: Mayne Rein Scalp 
Huni, xix, After many years—ages, centuries, cycles 
perhaps. 

3. A recurrent round or course (of successive 
events, phenomiena, etc.); a regular order or suc- 
cession in which things recur; a round or series 


which returns upon itself. 

1664 Evetyn Aal. Hort. (J.), To present our gardeners 
with a complete cycle of what is requisite to be done 
throughout every month of the year. 1691 Woop A7#z. 
Oxox, 11, 824 The Caroline Cycle [for the election of 
Proctors] being still kept back a year. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 47 A committee of nine members, in which 
every Hanse town was in its turn represented, according to 
a fixed cycle. 1875 Lyetu Princ. Geol, 11. m1. xxxvii. 329 
The whole cycle of changes returns into itself, just as do the 
metamorphoses of an insect. 

4. gen. A round, course, or period through which 
anything runs in order to its completion ; a single 
complete period or scries of successive events, etc. 

1821 SHELLEY Adoxais xxvii, Or hadst thou waited the 
full cycle, when Thy spirit should have filled its crescent 
sphere. 1845-6 Trencn //zds. Lect. Ser. 1,iv. 66 The cycle 
of God’s teaching is complete. 1869 J. Martineau Zss. II. 
230 Doctrines which have run their cycle. 

5. A complete set or series; a circle, a round. 

1662 Evetyn Chalcogr. Bb, To compile, and publish 
a Compleat Cycle and Hystory of Trades. 2678 Woop 
Life (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 4or Vide the printed cycle for 
names of collectors and how many admitted. 1829 Scorr 
Demonol. iv. 121 [He] figures among a cycle of champions. 
@ 1836 Gopwin 4ss. (1873) 217 The most intolerable sentence 
in the whole cycle of religious morality. 

6. spec. A series of poems or prose romances, 
collected round or relating to a central event or 
epoch of mythic history and forming a continuous 
narrative ; as the Arthurian cycle. Also trans. 

Originally used in the Epic cycle (Gr. 6 (émexds) xdxAos], 
the series of epic poems written by later poets (Cyclic poets) 
to complete Homer, and presenting (with the Iliad and 
Odyssey) a continuous history of the Trojan war and of 
all the heroes engaged in it. 

1835 THIRLWALL Greece I. vi. 248 They. .formed the basis 
or nucleus of the epic cycle. 1837 Pewsy Cyc. 1X. 470/1 
Those cycles of metrical romances which have for their 
subjects the exploits of Alexander the Great, King Arthur, 
and other heroes. 1870 SwinspurNE £ss. & Stud. (1875) 66 
The marvellous opening cycle of twenty-eight sonnets. 1873 
H. Mortey /irst Sk. Eng. Lit. 61 The cycle of the Charle- 
magne romances. .those of the Arthurian cycle. 1874 H.R. 
Reynotps Johku Baft. i. § 6. 56 The mythopoeic faculty has 
not engendered a cycle of miracles around the simple story. 

7. Med, [L. eyelus.] With the ‘methodic’ phy- 
sicians : A course of remedies, hygienic and medi- 
cinal, continued during a fixed series of days. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Cyclus, Czlius Aurelianus dis- 
tinguished three kinds of cycles or periods .. The cycle was 
resumed several times if needed. : 

8. Bot. A complete tum of the spire recognized 


in the theory of spiral leaf-arrangement. 

1857 Henrrey Bot. 41 The series of leaves included by the 
spiral line in passing from the first leaf to that which stands 
directly above it is called a cycle. 

9. Zool. In corals, a set of septa of equal length. 

1897 Huxtey Anat. frv. Anim. iii. 164 The septa in the 
adult Hexacoralla..of the same lengths are members of one 
‘cycle’; and the cycles are numbered according to the 
lengths of the septa, the longest being counted as the first. 
In the young, six equal septa constitute the first cycle. 

10. Afath. a. Geom. A closed path ina cyclic 
or multiply-connected region. b. (See quot. 1893.) 

1881 MaxweLi Electr. & Afagu. 1. 16 Every new line 
completes a loop or closed path, or, as we shall call it, 
a cycle. 1893 Forsytn Yheory of Functions 593 In the 
theory of Substitution-Groups the set of homologous corners 
of a given region is called a cycle. . 

If. 11. [An abbreviation, familiar and con- 
venicntly inclusive, of d¢cycle and trzcycle ; but Gr. 
xvKos ‘ circle’ also meant ‘wheel’.] A bicycle, 
tricycle, or other machine of the kind. 

[1870 Nat. Hist. Bicycles in Belgravia Feb. 443 Another 
idea for a monocycle (which, by the way, might be called 
a ‘cycle’ at once, for shortness)] 1881 Padi Mad/ G. 
23 June 10/2 The ‘spider wheel’..marks the commence- 
ment of the present era of ’cycles. 1882 Standard 1 May 
3/7 ‘To tax ‘Cycles’ for the benefit of those who have 
carriages, 

12. attrtb. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 11), as 
cycle-battery, -horn, -man, -racing, -scout, etc. 

1887 Sfectator 17 Sept. 1244 We may see the time when 
cycle-batteries will be a feature of every army. 1887 Globe 


‘ 
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1g Apr., ‘Cycleman ‘ is the latest naine for the ‘Uhlan on 
wheels’, 1891 Bicycling News 141 Bells and cycle-horns. 

Cycle (saik’!), v  [f.prec. sb. Cf. Gr. numarcty 
to go round and round. ] 

1. intr. To move or revolve in cycles; to pass 
through cycles. 

1842 Tennyson Two Voices 348 It may be that no life is 
found, Which only to one engine bound Falls off, but cycles 
always round. 1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. xiv. 490 Whilst 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law of 
gravity. 

2. To ride a bicycle or tricycle, to travel by cycle. 

1883 [see Cycuinc vl. sb.J. 1891 Cyct. Tour. Cinb Gaz. 
Dec. 340 On landing at Dieppe [he] would cycle or train, 
according to the state of the weather. 

Hence (sense 2) Cy-cling 74/. sb. and A//. a. 

1883 B. W. Riciarpson Cyctiag in Longm. Mag. Oct. 593 
To the human family the art of cycling is the bestowal of 
a new faculty. /éid. 595 The choicest representatives of 
cycling circles. 

Cycle, obs. form of SHEKEL, SICKLE. 

Cycled (serk’ld), ppl. a. [ff CrcLe + -Eb.] 
Characterized by or consisting of cycles. 

1850 Tennyson /1 Afem. Ixxxy. 28 All knowledge that the 
sons of flesh Shall gather in the cycled times. 

Cycledom (soi'k’Idam). xonce-wd. [f. CYCLE 
56, 11 +-DoM.] The domain or ‘world’ of cycles 


and their riders. 

1890 B. W. Ricttarpson in Asclepiad VII. 24 In the world 
of cycledom. 1892 Sfandard 18 Mar. 6/4 Neither do we 
intend usurping the part of protectors to Italian cycledom. 

Cycler (saikloz).  [f. CycLE v. 2+-Ex.] One 
who rides a bicycle or tricycle. 

1884 Springfield Wheelmen's Gaz. Nov. 105/2 Over 5000 
were mounted cyclers. 1888 J. Pennett in Jal? Mall G, 
25 Oct. 5 From the standpoint of a touring cycler. 

Cyclian (siklian), 2. rare. [f. Gr. xveadc-os 
circular, cyclic +-an.] =CycLic 2, 3. 

1699 Bentiey Pha/. Wks. 1836 1. 341 The chorus belong- 
ing to the dithyramb was not called a fragic, but cyclian 
chorus. 1840 tr. A#ller’s Hist. Lit. Greece xiv. 204 Inthe 
time of Aristophanes, the expressions ‘dithyrambic poet’ and 
‘teacher ofcyclianchoruses’ (xvxArod.daaxados) were nearly 
synonymous. 1847 Leiteu tr. ALiller’s Anc. Art § 415 The 
Cyclian poets, who formed the introduction and continuation 
to the Iliad. 

Cyclic (sitklik), a. [a. F. eyeligue (16th c. in 
Hatzfeld), or ad. L. cyclic-us, a. Gr. xukadcnds 
imoving in a circle, cyclic, f. evzAos CYCLE.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a cycle or cycles; of the 
nature of a cycle; revolving or recurring in cycles. 

1794 Suttivan View Nat. 11. 226 The order he [Moses] 
has given his narrative is .. conformable to the cyclic ideas 
of the people he lived amongst. 1840 Mrs. BrowninG 
Drama of Exile, While all the cyclic heavens about me 
spun. 1879 Proctor Pleas. Ways Sc. ii. 31 Cyclic associa- 
tions between solar and terrestrial phenomena. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 

1838 ARNoLD //ist. Rome 1. xvii. 368 2ofe, Twenty cyclic 
years, of ten months each. 1850 C, P. Brown (it/e', Cyclic 
Tables of Chronology of the history of the Telugu and 
Kannadi countries (Madras). 

ce. Characterized by recurrence in cycles. 

1885 F.W. Pary in Lancet 17 Oct. 706 These cases.. have 
a cyclic character belonging to them, and hence my adoption 
of the term Cyclic Albuminuria. 1886 Bratthwaite's 
Retrosp. Med. XCM. 219 A Physiological cyclic change. 
1888 FacGe Princ. § Pract. Med. (ed. 2) 11. 600 ‘Cyclic 
albuminuria‘, by which is denoted the recurrence of traces 
of albumen in the urine at more or less regular intervals. 

2. Of or belonging to a cycle of mythic and heroic 
story: see CycLE 56.6. Cyclic poet: one of the 
writers of the ‘ Epic cycle ’. 

a@x182a SHELLEY Def. Poetry Prose Wks. 1888 II. 20 They 
are the episodes of that cyclic poem written by Time upon 
the memories of men. 1840 tr. Alizller’s Hist. Lit, Greece 
vi. 64 This class of [later] epic poets is called the Cycézc, 
from their constant endeavour to connect their poems with 
those of Homer, so that the whole should form a great 
cycle. 1868 GLADSTONE Fuv. Afundt i,(1870) 11 The Cyclic 
Poems, which aimed at completing the circle of events with 
whick they deal. 

b. ¢ransf. Belonging to the cycle of current 
Greck tradition which underlies the Synoptic 
Gospels, as distinguished from what is peculiar 
to a single Synoptist. 

1851 Westcott /1frod. Gospels tv. (ed. 5) 225 In all the 
cases of Cyclic quotations parallels occur in the other 
ere Gospels agreeing (as St. Matthew) with the LXX. 

. Cyclic chorus (Gr. kvKAwos xopés| in Gr. Antig. : 
the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a ring 
round the altar of Dionysus. 

1846 Worcester, Cyc/ic. .noting a kind of verse or chorus, 
cyclical. Beck. 

4. Bot. Of a flower: Having its parts arranged 
in whorls. 

1875 Bennetr & Dyer Sachs’ Bot, 565 In the great 
majority of Dicutyledons the parts of the flower are arranged 

in whorls, or the flowers are cyc/ic; only in a comparatively 
small number of families..are all or some of them arranged 
spirally (acyclic or hemicyctlic). 

5. Math. Of or pertaining to a circle or cycle. 

spec. Cyclic axis (of a cone of the second order): a line 


through the vertex perpendicular to the circular section of | 


the cone. (1852 Bootn.) Cyclic constant: the constant by 
which a many-valued function is increased after describing 
a non-evanescible circuit or cycle in a cyclic region. (1881 
Maxwete Evectr. & Maen. 1. 18.) Cyclic planes (of a cone 
of tbe second order): the two planes through one of the 


axes which are parallel to the circular section of the cone. | 
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(3874 SaALMon Axtalyt. Geom. Three Dim, 194.) Sometimes 
used of any circular sections. Cyclic quadrilateral ; one 
inscribable in a circle, (1888 Casey (lane Trigonometr. 
184.) Cyclic region: a region or doinain within achich 
a closed line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
shrink indefinitely without passing out of the region. 

6. Gr. Prosody. Of a dactyl or anapwst: Occu- 
pying in scansion only three ‘tines’ instead of 
four; applicd to dactyls which interchange, not (as 
in Hcxameters) with spondees, but with trochces. 

1844 Brick & Fe.ton tr. Munk's Metres 102 Vhe cyclic 
anapzsts, so called, are analogous to the irrational dactyls. 
1879 |.. Campnett Saphocles 1. Pref. 44 According to 
a doubtful theory the dactyls in logaoedic verse are each of 
them equivalent in time to a trochee, much as a triplet may 
be occasionally introduced in ordinary music withont alter- 
ing the time. Such a foot is called a ‘lyrical’ or ‘cyclic’ 
dactyl (mobs xix Atos), 

Cyclical (siklikal), @. [fas prec. +-AL.] 

1. Of a line: Returning into itself so as to form 
a closed curve. rare, 

1817 Coceripce Miog, Left, 122 [The point) must flow back 
again on itself; that is, there arises a cyclical line which dues 
inclose a space. 

b. Ofa letter: Circular, encyclical. rere. 

1879 Farrar Sf. Pant I. 434 The genuineness of this 

cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness. 
=CYCcLIO I. 

a 1834 Coceriocr (W.), Time, cyclical time, was their 
abstraction of the Deity. 1837 Sir F. Patcrave Alerch. ¢ 
Friar iii. (1844) 78 Modes ot thought, not cyclical, but 
successive. 1854 Mosetrey Astron. Ixxix. (ed. 4) 219 The 
changes of the planetary orbits must return in certain 
cyclical periods. 1861 E. Smitu (¢/¢/e), Health and Disease, 
as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical 
Changes in the Human Systent. 

b. Belonging to a definite chronological cycle. 

1838 Arnotp //ist. Rome 1. xviii. 382 The truce .. was to 
last only for forty cyclical years of ten months each. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) ILL. 579 Plato also speaks of an ‘ annus 
magnus’ or cyclical year. 

—ekonicuss 

1841 De Quincey Homer Wks. VI. 293 The many epic 
and cyclical poems which arose during post-Ifomeric ages. 
“e Svmonps Gr. Poets vii. (1877) 203 The cyclical poets. 

. Sot. a. Rolled up circularly, as the embryos 
of many seeds. b. Arranged in whorls, verticil- 
late ; hence ¢ransf. in Zool. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 36 Wart- 
cress .. embryo in some species cyclical. 1881 W. B. Car- 
PENTER AZicroscofe 546 We find in the nautiloid spire 
a tendency to pass. .iuto the cyclical mode of growth. 

5. Cyclical number : (sce quot.). 

1875 Jowett Pla/o (ed. 2) II]. 113 A perfect or cyclical 
number, i.e. a number in which the sum of the divisors 
equals the whole. 

Cyclicism (si‘klisiz'm). [f. Cycric + -1ss.] 
The quality of being cyclic ; cyclic condition, 

1857 GossE Creation 367 The principle of prochronic 
development obtains wherever we are able to test it; that 
is wherever another principle, that of cyclicism, exists. 

Cyclicotomy (siklikgtémi). Swzg. {f Gr. 
xukAcko-s circular +-royia a cutting.] Division of 
the ciliary body. 1882 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Cyclide (sai-klid, si‘klaid). Geom. [a. F. eyelid, 
f. CycLE.] ‘ The envelope of a sphere whose centre 
moves on a fixed quadric, and which cuts a fixed 


sphere orthogonally ’ (Salmon). 

1874 Satmon Analyt. Geom. Three Drm. 496. _ 1881 
H ies in Athen2um 23 Apr. 563/2 On the Five Focal 
Quadrics of a Cyclide.. _ 

Cyclism (saikliz’m). xonce-wd. [f. Cree 56. 
+-IsM.] The practice of the cyclist ; the use of 
bicycles or tricycles as a means of progression. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 2 Aug. 136/1 Military cyclism .. only asks 
for. fair trial, 

Cyclist (soiklist’. [f. as prec. + -1st.] One 
who rides a cycle or practises cycling. 

1882 Palit MallG. 25 Sept. 3 The cyclists of London. 1887 
Times 9 Apr. 5/4, 1 passed a group of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Savile's military cyclists. : : : 

attrib, 1884C. Dickens jun. Dict. Lond. pile The Cyclist 
Touring Club. 1887 res 8 Apr. 4/1 There will be an 
extensive reconnaissance carried out by the Cyclist Corps to 
the north-east of Canterbury. 

2. One who reckons by a cycle or cycles ; one who 
recognizes cycles in the course of phenomena, ctc. 
Hence Cycli'stic a. ‘ 
1882 Bazaar, Exch. § Mart 15 Feb. 175 Readers with 

cyclistic tendencies, 4 ) 

| Cyclitis (sikloitis). Puch. [£ Gr. xvxa-os 
circle +-1TIS.] Inflammation of the ciliary body. 

1861 Bumsteap Ven. Dis. (1879) 718 Inflammations of the 
ciliary bedy, or cyclitis.. a ; 

Cyclo- (saiklo, siklo), combining form of Gr. 
nbKAos citcle (sce CYCLE), occurring in many tech- 
nical terms; ¢.g. Cyclobra‘nchiate a. {Gr. 
Bpayxia gills], having gills circularly arranged ; 
applied to a suborder of gastropodous molluscs 
(Cyclobranchia, -branchiata); also said of the gills. 
Cyclocentric a. (see quot.). ’ Cyclocepha‘lian, 
-lic a., Cycloce‘phalus | xepad7 head] (sce quots.). 
Cycloclinala. Geol. [cf. AnTicLin AL], slopinginall 
directions froma central point; = QUAQUAVERSAL. 
Cycloc@‘lc a. [xoAia intestines], having the in- 
testines coiled: said of birds; opposed to ortho- 
colic. Cyclogangliate, -ated a. Zoo/., having 
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circularly - arranged panglia. Cy‘clogen oi. 
[-yerns born, produced], a plant having woody 
tissue disposed in concentric circles; = EX0GEN ; 
so Cyclo'genous a. (Sy/. Soc. ex...  Cy-clo- 
graph [-ypaos writer], an instrument for tracing 
circular arcs. Cyclo-grapher, a writer of a cycle 
(of legends, etc.). Cy-clolith [Ai@os stone, after 
monolith, etc.], a name given by some archivologists 
to a prchistoric stone circle. Cycloneu‘rons, 
-o'se a. Zool., having the nervous axis circularly 
arranged, as in the A’adrala. Cyclo'pterons «a. 
[mrepov wing}, round-winged, round-finned, Cy’- 
closcope [-gxunos vicwing}, @) an apparatus for 
measuring the velocity of revolution, by means of 
a revolving ruled cylinder, viewed through an 
aperture partially closed bya tuning-fork vibrating 
at a known rate; (4) an instrument for setting out 
railway curves. Cyclospe‘rmous a. /Jot. [onéppa 
seed], having the embryo coiled about the central 
albuincn. Cyclo‘stomate, -sto’matous, -stomous 
a. [orépa mouth), having a round suckiug mouth, as 
a lainprey,ora circular aperture of the shell, as some 
gastropods; also belonging to a certain division 
of the Polyzoa (Cyclostomata), liaving the cell- 
mouth not guarded hy an operculuin or process. 
Cy clostome a. = Cyclostomous ; sh.a cyclostomous 
ftsh, as the lamprcy; a cyclostomous gastropod. 
Cyclosy'stem, the circular system or arrange- 
ment of the pores in some //ydrocorallina (Mille- 
pores, etc.). 

1836-39 Toop Cyd. Anat. 11. 388/1 In the Cyclobranchiate 
order, 1854 Woopwarp Jlollusca (1856) 154 ‘The cyclo- 
branchiate gillof Patella, 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cyclocentri:, 
a term applied to those coiled shells which have the starting- 
point of the spiral at a little distance from the centre, so 
that the first whorl runs around it. Cyclocephaiic, having 
the characters of a Cycloccphalus. Also, applied to the form 
of the head of an hydrocephalic person. Cyclocephalus, 
a monster having two contiguous eyes, or a double eye in 
the median line. 1876 Pace Adv. Text. Lk. Geol. iv. 84 
Periclinal, cycloclinal or Ee .. that is dipping in 
every direction, 19 ‘opp Cycl, Anat. I. 412/2 The 
. cyclogangliate .. divisions of the animal kingdom. /6nf. 
392/2 ‘Vhe nervous system of the Gasteropoda the most 
perfect form of the. .cyclo-gangliated type. 1823 I. Nictiot- 
son Pract. Build. 562 Yhe Cyclograph is an instrument for 
drawing arcs of circles, 1841-4 C. ANtuon Class, Dict. 353 
INonysius, the cyclographer, makes Circe the daughter of 
‘étes. 1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat. 1. 107/2 An organization 
-.more complex than that of the cyclo-neurose classes. 1866 
Engineer 415 Vhe Cycloscope. 1839-47 Topo Cyc. Anat. 111. 
966/2 In the cyclostomatous Fishes .. the skeleton is of still 
more simple structure. 1835 Kirsy //ad. & Jnst. Anim. 11. 
xxi, 390 The Cyclostomes or suckers, with regard to their 
skeletons, are the most imperfect of all the Vertebrates. 
1854 Bapkam /fadient. 440 Our little cyclostome .. the 
lamprey. 1855 H. Spencer /’rinc. Psychol. § 8 The cyclo- 
stome Fishes. 1826 Kirsy & Sv. Enfomo?., xlvii. (1828) IV. 
427 Some of tbe cyclostomous fishes .. are supposed to con- 
nect the fishes with the Axuudosa. 

Cyclode (sai-kloud, sik-). Afuth. [f. Gr. xvxdos 
circle + é8és path.] A name introduced by Prof. 
Sylvester, 1869, for the involute of any order to 
a circle. See INVOLUTE. 

1869 Sytvester in Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. 11. 137-160 
A Cyclode is the continued [74] involute of a circle. 

Cycloid (saikloid, sik-), sd. [See next.] 

1. Aath. The curve traced in space by a point in 
the circumference (or on a radius) of a circle as the 
circle rolls along a straight line. 

The comunon cyclotd is that traced by a point in the circum- 
ference of the circle, and has cusps where this point meets 
the straight line; that traced by a point within the circle is 
a prolate cyclotd (with inflexions ; by a point without the 
circle, a cur tate cycloid wwith loops’. 

1661 Bove Spring of Afr (1682! 101 Each point will by 
this compound motion describe on the plain..a perfect 
cycloid. 1727 Swirt Gulliver, Voy. Laputa ii, A pudding 
{cut] into acycloid. 1812-6 Poaveam Nar. PArl. (1819 1. 
135 The line in whicb a heavy body descends in the least 
time from one given point to another. .is an arch of a cycloid 
«.Hence the cycloid is called the dime of swiftest descent. 

b. Companion to the cyclotd: the curve formed 
by successive positions of the point ol intersection 
of a horizontal line drawn through a fixed point in 
the circumference of the rolling cirelc with a vertical 
line through its point of contact with the ,hori- 
zontal) line on which it rolls. 

1857 Wueweit Hist. faduect. Sc. 11. 244 The curve must 
be of the nature of that which is called the companion to 
the cycloid. ae 

2. Zool. A cycloid fish : see next. 

1847 Axstep inc. World x. 246 Two orders of Fishes.. 
the Ctenoids and Cycloids. 

Cy-cloid, a. [ad. Gr. cumdoednys, xvxawdns cir- 
cular: see CycLE and -o1p.) Resembling a circle; 
spec. in Zool. a. Of a somewhat circular form, 
with concentric striations ; applied to the scales of 
certain fishes. b. Belonging to the Cyclotder, or 
order of fishes with cyclaid scales, 

1847 ANSTED lt. I orddiv. 62 The remaining two tai 
fof Fishes] are called respectively Ctenoid . and Cycloid 
from the shape and siructure of the scale. 1851 Ricttarpson 
Geol. (1855) 283 Nearly all the cycloid genera. .are extinct. 
1872 Nicnoison Patront, 320 Scales Cycloid or rhomboid. 
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CYCLOIDAL. 


Cycloidal (scikloi-dal, sik-), @. [f. as prec. + 
-aL.] 1. Geom., etc. Of, pertaining to, or of the 


form of a cycloid. ; : | 
Cycloidal engine: an instrument used in engraving an 
‘engine-turned design’ upon the plates for bank-notes, etc., 
as a precaution against counterfeiting ; ithe graver-point 
having a motion compounded of translation and rotation. 
Cycloidal paddle: a name erroneously given to a paddle- 
wheel in which each float is divided longitudinally into 
several strips in a slightly retreating order, ev echelon, so as 
tolessen the concussion and make tbe resistance more uniform 
(Knight). Cycloidal pendulin: a pendulum constructed 
to swing in a cycloid, so as to be perfectly isochronous. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Cyctoid, The space within 
this Curve and the Subtense. .is called the Cycloidal Space. 
1830 Kater & Larpner Mech. xi. 159 Availing himself of this 
property of the curve, Huygens constructed his cycloidal 
pendulum. 1884 F. J. Britren Watch § Clockm. 122 The 
upper part of the pendulum is a double cord hanging 
between two cycloidal cheeks to give a cycloidal path to 
the bob. 
2. Zool. =CYCLOID a. a. 
1872 Nicnorson Palzont. 326 The scales ..are cycloidal in 
shape, and are arranged in an imbricate manner. P 
Hence Cycloi‘dally adv.,in the form of a cycloid. 
1727 CuambBers Cycl. s.v. Phonicks, Asmooth wall..arched 
. .cycloidally or elliptically. ; 
Cycloi‘dean, a. and sd. Zool. Also -ian. [f. 
mod.L, cycloide-us (f. Gr. kumdoeins CYCLOID) + 
-an.] A. adj. Belonging to the cycloid fishes. 


B. sb. A cycloid fish. 

1837 BucxLanp Geol. 1. 270 The Herring and Salmon are 
examples of Cycloidians. 

+ Cycloi‘dical, 2. Os. =Cyctorpat 1. 

1793 Sir G, SHucksurcH in Phil. Trans. UXXXIII. 88 
The spring, by whicb the pendulum is suspended .. so con- 
structed as to produce cycloidical arcs of vibration. 

Cyclomatic (seiklome'tik), a. [f. Gr. xuxdwya, 
-pat-, anything rounded or made circular, a wheel 
+-1c.] Ofor pertaining to cycles. 

1881 Maxwete Electr. & Magu. 1. 16 The existence of 
cycles is called cyclosis, and tbe numbers of cycles in a dia- 
gram is called its cyclomatic number. 

Cyclometer (saiklyméta1), [f. Gr. «v«Ao-s 
circle + pé7pov measure, -peTpos,-~eTpys measuring. | 

1. An instrnment for measuring circular arcs. 

1815 W. Apamson (f7t/e), An Universal Principle for 
Dividing the Circle .. by a new Instrument called the 
Cyclometer. 1880 C. & F. Darwin AZovem. Pl. 93 The 
black lines on the hypocotyls..became distinctly curved, 
hut in very various degrees (namely, with radii between 20 
and 80 mm. on Sachs’ cyclometer), 

2. An apparatus attached to the wheel of a 


vehicle, esp. of a cycle, for registering the distance 
traversed. 

1880 Scriiu. Mag. Feb. 496 The cyclometers registered 
thirty-five miles. 1883 B. W. Ricnarpson Cycding in Long. 
Afag, Oct. 604 By means of their cyclometers they [cyclists] 
could correct..errors respecting distances which the ‘ sign- 
posts’ almost invariably make. 

3. humorously. A * circle-squarer’. 

1866 De Moraan in Athenzum 27 Oct. 534/2 Cyclometers 
have their several styles of wit. 


Cyclometry (seiklpmétri). [f. as prec.: see 
-METRY.] Measurement of circles; ‘ circle-squaring’. 

1656 in Brount Glossogr. 1656 Watts Correct. of Hobbes 
TGs); al must tell you, that Sir H. Savile had confuted 
Joseph Scaliger’s cyclometry. 1866 De Morcan in A fhe- 
neunt 27 Oct. 535/r A friend of mine. .will spend a thousand 
pounds. .in black and white cyclometry. 

Hence Cyclome'tric, -al, @., of or relating to 
cyclometry. 

1838 Haruiwert Brief Acct. S. Morland 27 Morland's 
Cyclometrical treatise. 

Cyclonal (saiklownal), a2. rare. [f. CycLonE 
+-AL.] Of or pertaining to a CycLonk (1c). 

1881 C. Asse in Smithsonian Ref. 295 The cyclonal 
curvature of the wind orbit is accompanied by a stronger 
gradient. .than is the anticyclonal curvature. 

Cyclone (s2iklan). [f. Gr. xvxdos circle (or 
xveh@y moving in a circle, whirling round): see 
quot. 1848. 

Piddington’s account of his formation of the word is vague} 
the sense he assigns suggests that the Gr. word he meant 
was xvxAwna, which means zxter adja ‘the coil of a serpent’; 
hence cyclowte occurs as an early variant. } 

1. gen. A name introduced in 1848 by H. Pidding- 
ton, asa general term forall storms or atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind has a circular or 
whirling course. 

1848 H. Pinnincton Sazlor’s /Jorn-bk. 8 Winds. Class II. 
(Hurricane Storms. . Whirlwinds. .African Tornado.. Water 
Spouts .Samiel, Simoom),I suggest. .that we might, for all 
this last class of circular or highly curved winds, adopt the 
term ‘Cyclone’ from the Greek xv«dws (which signifies 
amongst other things the coil of a snake’ as..expressing 
sufficiently the tendency tocircular motion in these meteors. 
bid. 176 Throuzhout the preceding parts the word Cyclone 
has been, as proposed .. added after the words in common 
use to express circular-blowing winds. In this part I pro- 
pose to use it alone. 

_b. spec. A hurricane or tornado of limited 
diarnetcr and destructive violence. 

1866 Kane Arct. Expl, II. xxii, 220 One of the most fear- 
ful gales I have ever experienced. It had the character and 
the force of a cyclome. 1857 S. P. [laut in Aferc. A/arine 
Mag 1858) V. 10 This season has been. .prolific in typhoons 
orcyclones. 1893 Daily News 27 May 6/8 A severe cyclone 
has been raging for the last three days at the head of the 
Lay of Bengal 
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ec. Afeteorol. A system of winds rotating around 
a centre of minimum barometric pressure, the 
centre and whole system having itself also a motion 
of translation, which is sometimes arrested, when 
the cyclone becomes for a time stationary. Cf. 
AntTIcycLoNE. (Such a system often extends over 
many thousands of square miles.) 

As to the differences between this and b, see A. Bucuan 
in Aneycl. Brit. XVI. 129. 

1875 A. Bucuan in £ucycl, Brit. III. 33 Areas of low 
pressure or Cyclones .. A cyclone which passed over north- 
western Europe on the morning of 2d November, 1863. 
1881 R. H. Scotr in Gd. Words July 454 Barometrical 
depressions or cyclones. 1887 Daily News 13 Oct. s/t 
There was. .a twofold reason for northerly winds—the anti- 
cyclone off the west of Ireland and the cyclone over the 
flats of Holland. : P 

d. zransf. Applied to a violent rotatory storm 
in the sun’s atmosphere. 

1868 Lockyer /Zeavens (ed. 3) 53 Immense cyclones pass 
over the surface of the Sun with fearful rapidity, as is 
rendered evident by the form and changes of certain spots. 

2. Comb. cyclone-pit, ‘on the prairies and 
plains of the western United States, a pit or under- 
ground room made for refuge from a tornado or 
cyclone’ (Cezt. Dict.). 

Cyclonic (ssiklgnik), a. [f. prec.+-1c.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a cyclone. 

1860 ApM. Fitz-Roy in Alerc. Alarine Mag. VII. 226 
A similar continuous circulation, or cyclonic commotion. 
1868 Lockyer /7eavens 54 A [sun] spot of the normal char- 
acter, by no means cyclonic. 1880 Yizmes 27 Sept. 5/12 
A small cyclonic vortex had formed in the Bay of Bengal. 

So Cyclo-nical a. = prec. Cyclo‘nically adv., 
after the manner of a cyclone. Cy-clonist, Cyclo- 
no‘logist, one who studies cyclones. Cyclono-- 
logy, the study of cyclones. 

1881 J. G. Jerrreysin Nature XXIII. 300 A cyclonical 
storm. 1884 Nature XXX. 305 Towards and around this 
depression the winds blow cyclonically. 1882 E. D. Arcm- 
BALD <é7d, XX VI. 31 The general incurvature of the winds 
in a cyclone, which was formerly altogether denied by the 
cyclonists—so-called—Reid and Piddington. x860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea xix. § 789 The cyclonologists do not locate 
their storms in such high latitudes. 1860 Ap. Fitz-Roy in 
Merc. Marine Mag. V\I. 355 Any person acquainted with 
cyclonology. 

Cyclop: see CrcLors. 

Cyclopedia, -pedia (ssiklop7dia). Also in 
Anglicized forms, 7 cyclopsedy,-pedy. [A shorten- 
ing or modification of ENcycLopxpia (itself due 
to an erroneous Greek reading), perh. intended to 
convey more obviously the ostensible sense ‘ circle 
of learning’, from Gr. «dxAos circle + matdefa edu- 
cation, a branch of learning. ] 

+1. The circle of learning; the whole body of 
arts and sciences; =ENcYCLoPEDIA 1. Ods. 

1636 H. Brounr Voy. Levant (1637) 85 This Cyclopedia 
hath beene observed to runne from East to West: Thus 
have most Civilities, and Sciences come .. from the Indian 
Gymnosophists into Egypt, from thence into Greece, sointo 
Italy. @166r Futrer Worthics un. (1662) 289 Nor yet was 
it a work of the Cyclonedy of Arts. 1676 Honses //iad 
Pref. (1686) 8 The whole Learning of bis time (which the 
Greeks call Cyclopedia). 

2. A book containing extensive information on 
all branches of knowledge, or on all the branches 
of some particular art, science, etc.; usually ar- 
ranged alphabetically ; =EncycLopxpia 2, 3. 

1728 CuamBers (title), Cyclopedia, or General Dictionary 
of Arts and Sciences. 1738 W. Bowyer in Nichols Zi. 
Axnecd, 18th C. (1812) V. 659 While the second edition of 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia was in the press I went to the 
author and begged leave to add a single syllable to his 
magnificent work, and that for Cyclopzdia he would write 
Encyclopedia..I urged that Vossius had observed in his 
book de Vitiis Sermonis that ‘Cyclopedia was used by 
some authors, but Encyclopzdia by the best’, 1878 Mor- 
Ley Diderot 1. 118 He first suggested the idea of a cyclo- 
pzedia on a fuller plan. 

Cyclopediac (ssiklop?dixk), a. vare. [f. prec. 
+-ac.] Of or pertaining to a cyclopedia; dealing 
with all branches of knowledge. 

1877 S. CHEETHAM in Academy 14 Apr. 311 Isidore .. the 
best-known cyclopzediac writer of that time. 

Cyclopedic, -pedic (seiklop7dik), a. [Irre- 
gularly formed on ecyclopadia: see prec. The 
element -fadéc would properly represent Gr. 
matéixds childish.] Pertaining to or of the nature 
of a cyclopzedia. 

@ 1843 in Soutnry (F. Hall). 1869 J. H. Perrer (¢/#/e), 
Cyclopzdic Science Simplified. 1876 V. Amer. Rev. 224 
Dr. Rees, of Cyclopaedic memory. 

Hence Cyclope-dically adv., in a cyclopedic 
manner; like a cyclopzdia, 

1888 /Jarfer's Mag. 9 Nov. 929/2 Ubiqnitous in busi- 
ness hours, and cyclopzdically ready of response to any 
requisition. 

Cy clopedize,v. [Scc-1zb.] ¢rans. To bring 
togcther or arrange in systematic form. 

1860 Sat. Rev. X. 85/2 That stage of intellectual progress 
which cyclopzdizes its inforination. 

Cyclope (saikloup), a. rare—. [a. F. cyclope 
Cyctors.]  Resembling a Cyclops; one-eyed, or 
using one eye. 

1868 O. W. Hotmes Poems, To C. G. Ehrenberg, Even as 


CYCLOPS. 


the patient watchers of the night,—The cyclope gleaners of 
the Pitfal skies. ; Ss ’ 

Cyclopean, -ian (s2iklop?an, saikldu-pian), a. 
[f. L. Cyelopé us, a. Gr. Kuxdwaetos, and Cyclopius, 
a. Gr. KuxAwmeos, f. KixAwnes the builders of the 
walls of Mycenz, pl. of Ku«Awy a Cyclops, a one- 
eyed giant of ancient mythology. ] 

1. Belonging to or resembling the Cyclopes; 
monstrous, gigantic, huge; single, or large and 
round, like the one eye of a Cyclops. 

164x Symonps Serm. bef. Ho. Com. C iv b, To redeem from 
the Cyclopean power that which is the giory of Christ. 1725 
Pore Odyss. 1x. 422 Such as th’ unbless’d Cyclopean climes 
produce. 1762 Fatconer Shifwr. 111. 293 hen, forged by 
Cyclopean art, appear’'d Thunders, 1858 LarDNER Hazd- 
bk. Nat. Phil.7 Press by which the Britannia tubular bridge 
was erected..The weight and bulk of this cyclopean engine 
were in accordance with its vast mechanical power. 1878 
Newcoms Pof, Astron. i. 1. 139 We may liken the telescope 
toa ‘ Cyclopean eye ‘. : 

2. Aztig. Applied toan ancient style of masonry 
in which the stones are of immense size and more 
or less irregular shape; found in Greece, Italy, and 
elsewhere, and anciently fabled to be the work of 
a gigantic Thracian race called Cyclopes from 
their king Cyclops. Now applied also to similar 
ancient work in other regions. 

1835 ‘TnirtwaLt Greece I. ii. 61 The huge structures.. 
commonly described by the epithet Cyclopean. Jbid. 62 
The most unsightly Cyclopian wall. 1845 Petrizr Round 
Towers Trel. 169 A style of masonry perfectly Cyclopean. 

Cy‘clopede. An adapted form of CycLopapra. 

1774 Warton Hist. Poetry xxxvi. (1840) III. 12 Peter 
Lombard’s scholastic cyclopede of divinity, called the 
Sentences. 1817 Hosuouse in Smiles Zohn Alurray II. 
460 The work should be done like a cyclopede dictionary. 

Cyclophobia (z0zce-wd.) : see -PHOBIA. 

Cyclopia (saikléupia). Zoo/. and Path. Also in 
anglicized form eyelopy. [f. Gr. xinAw Cyclops : 
see below.] (See quot. 1882.) Hence Cyclo'pian a. 

1839-47 Topp Cyc/. Anat. III, 738 Cyclopian monsters. 
1849-52 /éid. IV. 967/r Want of the under jaw often 
coexists with Cyclopia. 1862 Chambers’ Encycl s.v. 
Deformities, Cyclopy, when both the eyes run into one. 
1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cyclopia, a kind of monstrosity 
consisting in the fusion of two eyes into one place in the 
middle of the forehead, like the Cyclops. It is a normal 
condition of some Crustacea. 

Cyclopian, var. of CycLoPEAN. 

Cyclopic (saiklppik), .! [ad. Gr. nuAwmix-ds.] 
Belonging to or resembling a Cyclops ; monstrous ; 
Cyclopean. 

1633 W. Strutner True Hafpines 55 This is nothing 
but the old blinde cyclopick superarrogancie. 1667 WaATER- 
Housr Five Lond. 68 Which it took into its Cyclopique arms, 
and crumbled into ashes. 1692 Sir T. P. Brount &ss. 46 
Some Cyclopick Monster, which eats and drinks tbe Flesh 
and Blood of Mankind. 

Cyclo‘pic, 2.2 Chem. [f. botanical name 
Cyclopia +-1C.] (See quot.) So Cy-clopine, an 
alkaloid obtained from Cyclopia. 

1879 Watts Dict. Chem. VII. 418 Cyclopie acid, an acid 
obtained from Cyclopia Vogeli?, a plant used in Africa for 
the preparation of tea..Vhe cyclopic acid is deposited in 
the form of a yellow powder. 

+ Cyclo'pical, z. Os. [f. as Cyctopic +-aAL.] 
= Cyctoric a@.l 

1583 Stusbes Anat. Abus. (1836) 75 Their hautie stomackes, 
and more than Cyclopical countenaunces. 1653 URQUHART 
Rabelais 11. xxvi, Armed. .with Cyclopical annuils. 

Hence Cyclo‘pically adv., in a Cyclopic manner, 
as by a Cyclops. 

1868 Lowe. Poems, Winter Even. Hymn to Fire vi, Upon 
the anvils of the brain..cyclopically wrought By the fast- 
throbbing hammer of the poet’s thought. 

+Cy'clopism. (és. rave—1. [f. CycLors + 
-1sM.] Practice characteristic of a Cyclops. 

1617 Cottins Def. BA. Ely u1. x. 413 Vnles you wil be so 
wood now, as to adde brutish Vbiquitisme, to your bar- 
barous Cyclopisme. . ; 

Cyclopite (si‘klopait, sai-). Avi. [f. L. Cyelo- 
pi-us (Cyclopia saxa) + -1TE.] A variety of ANORTH- 
ITE, found in the Cyclopean islands near Sicily. 

181r Pinkerton Petal. Il. 499 The analcimes of Haiiy, 
which he proposes to call cyclopites, because they were 
first found in the rocks of the Cyclops. 1868 Dana J7zn. 
340 Cyclopite occurs in white transparent glassy crystals, 

Cyclopoid (siklopoid, sai-), 2. and sé. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Cyclops (in Zoology) + -o1D.] 

A. aaj. Belonging to, or resembling the family 
Cyclopide of Copepods, of which the genus Cyclops 
is the type. B. sé. One of the Cyclopide. 

1852 Dana Crust, 11. 1309 In one section, that most closely 
Cyclopoid, the eight natatory legs have the ordinary 
form. /é/d 1408 They have usually an articulated abdomen, 
furcate at extremity, like the Cyclopoids. 

| Cyclops (saiklgps). Also Cyclop. Pl. Cy- 
clopes (saikléup7z); also Cyclops, Cyclopses. 
(a. L. Cyclips, -dpem, a. Gr. KveAwy lit. ‘ round- 
eyed’, f. xtxAo-s circle + -éyp eyc. In It. and Sp. 
Ciclope, Pg. and F. Cyclope, whence Eng. Cyc/lop.] 

1. One of a race of one-eyed giants in ancient 
Greck mythology, who forged thunderbolts for 
Zeus. Hence often used allusively. 

a. sing. Cyclops, pl. Cyclopes ; but the latter in 
early use may be like F. Cyc/opes, pl. of Cyclope. 


CYCLORAMA. 


1513 Dovctas Eneis it. x. 39 A huge pep.e we se Of 
Ciclopescum hurland to the port. 15961 IT. Norton Calzin’s 
Jast.\. 7 Vulesse the Epicureans like the Giauntes Cyclopes 
would..make warre against God. 1648 Mitton /etract. 
(eam) 234 Such an obdurat Cyclops, to have but one cye 
or this text. 1802 Worpsw. Daisy iv, A little cyclops, 
with one eye Staring to threaten and defy, 1883 Lippert. 
& Scott Gm Lex. (ed. 7)s. v., In Hesiod Fheovony 140, we 
find three Cyclopes..who forged the thunderbolts for Zeus. 

B. sing. Cyclop, pl. Cyclops. [F. Cyclope, -s.] 

1sgz R. D. S/ypuerotomachia 3b, Achcmenides being 
afraide of the horrible Cyclops. 1602 SHaxs. //awe. ue i. 
51x. 1697 Drvpen Vive. Georg. wv. 245 ‘Vhe Cyclops, at th’ 
Almighty Nod, New ‘Thunder hasten for their angry God. 
1725 Pope Octyss. 1x. 473 The Cyclops all that round him 
dwell. /6z. 484 ‘The Cyclop from his den replies. 1819 
SHELLEY Cyclops 111 Cyclops, who live in caverns, not in 
houses. 1855 Macauray ///st, IV. xix. 321 In front of the 
helmet was a huge glass eye like that of a cyclop. 

y. pl. Cyclopses. 

1681 Rycaut Critick 206 What shall I say of so many 
Cyelopee 1819 Suutrev Cyclops 25 Vhe one-eyed children 
of the Ocean God, The man-destroying Cyclopses. 

2. Zool, A genus of small fresh-water copepods, 
having an eye (apparently single, but really double) 
situated in the middle of the front of the head. 

1849-52 ToppCyc/. Anaé. 1V. 967/1 The metamorphosis of 
the eyes in..Cyclops. 1860 Gosse Nom. Nat, /List. 63 
Tiny cyprides and cyclopes disporting in the umbrageous 
groves of their world. 

3. attrib, and Comb. (Cf. CycLore a.) 

1682 Drypen Afeda/ 226 Then, Cyclop like, in humane 
Flesh to deal. 1687 7rd Coll. Poems, A Warning (1689) 
29/1 His Cyclop Priests will make youtruckle under. 1803 
Sarrett New Pict. London 177 A Cyclops pig.. because 
it has only one eye..placed in the middle of the forehead. 

Cyclopy: see CYcLorta. 

Cyclorama (ssiklorami). [mod. f. Gr. cd«Aos 
circle + Spaya spectacle.] A picture of a landscape 
or scene arranged on the inside of a cylindrical 
surface, the spectator standing in the middle. 

1840 Penny Cyct. XVII. 191 The panorama forms the sur- 
face of a hollow cylinder. .(whence it is. .called. .cyclorama). 
1849 (¢7¢/e!, Description of the Royal Cyclorama.. Regents 
Park, opened in 1848. 1888 Pall Afall G. 25 ae 11/1 
‘The cyclorama {of Niagara] which has ‘fetched’ all London. 

Hence Cyclora'mic a. 

1886 Apfplcion's Ann. Cycl. 278 (in Cent. Dict.) The laws 
of cycloramic perspective. 

Cy:clorn, = Cycle-horu: see CyciE sé. 12. 

1891 IVheeling 4 Mar. 426 With an eldritch screech from 
his cyclorn. 1891 Cyc/. Tous. Club Gaz. Aug. 200/1 The 
croak of a cyclorn warns him. 

Cyclosis (soiklowsis), (a. Gr. xveAwors en- 
circling. f. xveAd-ev to encircle, to move in a circle.] 

1. Biol. A term (proposed by C. If. Schultz in 
1831) for the circulation of latex (milky juice) in 
the vessels of plants; also applied to the eircula- 
tion of protoplasm in certain cells. 

1835 Linptey /u/rod. Bot. (1848) 11. 336 The phenomenon 
of cyclosis consists >f a motion of fluid called latex. 1882 
Frul. Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. 11. No. 1.28 The pheno- 
menon of cyclosis as seen in many hairs. 

2. Afath. The occurrence of cyeles ; see CYCLE 10. 

1881 [see CycLtomaric], 1885 Watson & Bursury J/ath. 
Th. Electr. § Afagn. 1. 6 The correction for cyclosis. 

Cyclostylar (ssiklostailar’, 2. Arch. [f. Gr. 
KvKoS + oTVAOs pillar, column + -aR.] (See quot.) 

1850 WeEALE Dict. Terms, Cyclostylar, relating to a 
structure composed of a circular range of columns without 
a core; with a core, the range would be a peristyle. 

Cyclostyle (saiklostoil). [f. Gr. xvdos circle, 
wheel + Styx, L. s¢//us,] Name of an apparatus 
for printing copics of writing. 

It consists of a pen with a small toothed wheel at the 
point which cuts minute holes in specially prepared paper 
tightly stretched over a zinc plate; this paper is then used 


as a stencil-plate from which copies are printed. Hence 
cyclostyle apparatus, ink, pen, etc, 
1883 Anowledge 16 Feb. 4dvt, The Cyclostyle. 1887 


Chicago Advance 19 May 306/1 She. .prints it herself with 
the cyclostyle. 1892 Pa// A/aé/ G. 17 June 6,1 This is pro- 
bably the last specimen of a cyclostyle-printed journal 
which will see the light in Mashonaland. 

Cyclo'tomy. [f. Gr. «d«dos circle + -roya 
eutting. In sense I rendering Ger. £retstheilung.] 

1. Afaih, The problem of the division of a circle 
into a given number of equal parts (Sylvester). 

1879 Svtvester in Amer. Frul. Math, 380 Bachmann’s 
wore as it seems to me, gives proof, that Cyclotomy is to 
be regarded not as an incidental application, but as the 
natural and inherent centre and core of the arithmetic of 
the future. 1892 MatHews Theory of Numbers \. 184. 

2. Ophthalmic Surg. (See quot.) 

1889 Berry Dis, Zye vii. 222 Division of the ciliary muscle, 
or cyclotomy. 

Hence Cycloto:mice a., as in cylolomic functions. 

1879 SycvesteR in Amer. Jrnl. Math. 357 Thespecies of 
cyclotomic .. functions of which the cubic function above 
written is an example. 

| Cyclus (siklis, sairklds). [L., a. Gr. xvedos 
Cyciz.] =Cycie 6; also a series of pictures 
representing romantic or historical cyele. 

1810 H. Weer J/efr. Rom. 1. Introd. 69 A..third cyclus 
of romance, no less extensive than that of Arthnr and of 
Charlemagne, 1837-9 Hattam //sst, Lit. (1847) 1. iv. § 65. 
305 That legendary cyclus of heroic song. 1838 BARONESS 
Bunsenin Hare Life I. xi. 482 Hesse’s designs for a cyclus 
representing the conversion of Germany to Christianity. 
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Cycnean, cygnean ‘sikn/‘in, sig- , a. rare. | 


[f. 1.. cyeneus, cyguéns, « Gr. wduveos, f. cycuis, 
oygnuus swan.] Of or pertaining toa swan; swan’s. 

1610 J. Mruvi rary (1842)720 The modeiaturis cygnean 
songe. 1840 Mirman // ist, Cho. ID. ut. iv. 62 Its last, 
if we may borrow the expression, his cycnean voice, dwelt 
on a brief exhortation to mutual charity. 

Cycorie, -y, obs. forms of Citicory. 

Cy-eular, a. [An illiterate formation from 
Cycuy, after vehicular (f£. vehicul unt,: cf. Dicy- 
CULAR.J] Pertaining to cycles or cycling. 

1891 Cyclist 25 Web. 142 Entirely in tonch with matlers 
cycular. 1892 Sérand May. July 33/2 The high-water naik 
of cycular invention. 

Cyd, var. of Sine a. Ods., hanging low. 

Cyder, var. of Ciwen. 

Cyderach, var. of Ciperacr, Obs. 

1579 Lancutam Gari. Health (1633 37 Cyderach. apply it 
to greene or fresh wounds. 

|| Cydippe (soidi:p/). Zoo/,  [mod.L., a. Gr. 
Kudinay proper name of a Nercid.] A typical 
genus of Ctenophora, of which one beautiful species, 
C. pilosa, is common in the British Seas. ence 
Cydi‘ppian a,; Cydi-ppid, a ctcnophoran of the 
family of Cydippe. 

1835-6 Topp Cycl. Anat, 1. 39/1. 1846 Patterson Zool, 
39 We took a dead Cydippe, and..exposed it to the sun. 
1855 Gosse Marine Zool. 1. 39 The Berocs and Cydippes.. 
look like tiny melons of glass, down whose bodies run 
bands or meridian-lines of paddles. 

1860 Acassiz Nat, (dist. U.S. U1. 184, I merely infer its 
Cydippian relationship from the position of the tentacles. 
1888 Rotteston & Jackson Anim. Life 721 The larva 
is at first a Cydippid-form, 

+ Cydon. Obs. rare. [f. L. gndonia (se. mala) 
quinces, quince, from Cyddnsa, Kuvdwvia a town of 
Crete. (In L. also coftdnia, coféuea, whence Pr. codo- 
mg, F. coing, OF. pl. cofus, Eng. guince.)} Quince. 

Hence +Cydoniate v., to treat with juice of 
quinces. Cy-donin, mucilage of quince seeds. 

1643 J. STEER tr. Lxf. Chyrurg. vi. 26 Adde..the musil- 
age of Cydon seeds a little. 1684 tr. Bouet’s Mere. Conspit. 
xix. 743 [he tincture of Stcel pomated or cydoniated. 1853 
Perea Elem, Mat. Med. (ed. 3) Uf. 1. 1814 Cydonin 
(peculiar gum of Quince Seed), 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Cydonin. forming the chief part ofthe secondary membrane 
of the epidermis of the seed. 

Cyen, cyence: see Scion. 

Cyerge, cyete, obs. forms of Crercr, Ciry. 

Cyesiology (seijfsiolédzi). [f. Gr. xinais 
conception, pregnancy + -(o)Locy.] That branch 
of physiology which treats of pregnancy. 

1846 Worcester cites Dunctisox, 1882 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

Cyfer, cyffre, cyfre, obs. forms of Cirlen. 

Cyft, cygh, obs. forms of Sirr, Siat. 

Cy'gnean, a.: sce CYCNEAN, 

Cygneous (sign/\as), a. [f. L. exgn-us swan : 
ef. L. cyenéus, cyguéus of a swan.] Swan-like; in 
Bryology, curved like a swan’s neck. 

1880 R. Drairuwaite Brit. Muss-Flora 1, 192 Phascum 
curvicolle..perichatium rufous-pnrple, oval with a short 
apiculus, on a pale cygneous pedicel. 

Cygnet (sitgnet’. Forms: 5 sygnett, syng- 
nett, 5-7 signett, 6 singnett, 6-7 signet, 6-3 
cignet, 7 cygnette, 7- cygnet. [A dim., of Eng. 
or (?) Anglo-Fr. formation, of F. cygue or L. cvgnus 
swan. OF. had the dim. cégnel, cigneau (Godef ). 

F, cygue is found in end of 14th c., but the ordinary OF. 
form was cive, earlier cise, cinne. Cisne appears to be 
cognate with Sp. cisze,and Olt. cecinv swan, which Romanic 
scholars derive from L. cicinus=cycuns, a. Gr. xixvos swan. 
L. cycuus appears to have split mto two types: *cicinus, 
found in Plautus (and app. in late popular Latin’, whence 
the Romanic forms, and cygzus, which was long the accepted 
form in later MSS, and texts. Under the iniluence of the 
latter OF, cine became cygne (cf. mod. It. cigno).] 

1. A young swan. In fer. see quot. 1825. 

¢1430 Two Cookery-bks. 57 Conuiuium domini Henrici 
Regis quarti, In coronacione sua apud Westmonasterium . 
Graund chare. Syngnettys. 1481-90 //oward Lfouseh, 
Bks, (Roxb.) 281 That brout venison and ij. signetts to my 
Lady. 1562 Butteyn Bh. Simiples 11579) 78 The Signets 
bee better than the old Swannes. 591 Suaks. 1 //en, 1°/, 
v. ili. 56 So doth the Swan her downie Signets saue. 1616 
R.C. Times’ Whistle vii. 2938 Her skin sleek sattin or the 
cygnettes brest. 1634 /thorp 3/S. in Simpkinson I ash- 
ingtons xv, For 1 dozen of signetts. 1707 FLEEtwoop Cétrovz. 
Prec. (1745) 86 For 8 Cignets or young Swans, 1825 W. 
Berry Z£ncyel. Herald. 1,Cyenet..properly, a young swan, 
but szvaxs borne in coat-armour are frequently blazoned 
cygnets. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. xxxi. 424 It now re- 
joices in a drapery as grey as a cygnet’s breast, 

2. Comb.,as gignet-down; eygnet-royal (//er.), 
see quot. 

1795 Woccotr (P. Pindar) Liherty’s Last Sgueak Wks. 
812 III. 423 Lone silence..Her shoes of cygnet-down 
shalllend. 1847 H. Goucu Gloss, Lherialdry, Cygnet royal, 
a swan gorged with a ducal coronet, having a chain affixed 
tbereunto and reflexed over its back. 

Cykory, -ie, obs. ff. Cuicory; CykyHe, 
Cykyr: sce SICKLE, Sicker; Cyl-, in various 
words =Sit-; Cyle, see Crm, Cui; Cylens, 
see SitENck; Cylere, see CYLLoun, CELURE. 

Cylinder (si'lindo1). Also 6 7 eylindre, 7 
eilinder, sillinder. fad. L. cy/iudrus evlinder, 
roller, a. Gr. «¥AwSpos roller, deriv. or «vAwS-ev 
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to rell. Cf r6the. BF. clindre, cylindre. ‘Virere 
was an carlicr form CINLINDEE | in sense 3) ii M1. 
aml OF.) 

I. 1. Geom. A solid figure of whieh the two 
ends are equal and parallel circles, and the inter- 
vcuing curve] surface is such as would be traced 
out by a straight line moving parallel to itself 
with its cuds in the circumfercnces of these circles. 

If the direction of this straight line be perpendicular to 
the planes of the circles, the hyure is a rigAd cylinaer 5 if 
not, an obligue cylinder. 

1570 Diruincsiny daclid xa. Def. xvii. 318 A cylinder is 
a solide or bodely figure which is made, when one of the 
sides of a rectangle parallelograinme, abiding hxed, the 
parallclogramme is moucd abunt. 1§79-8e Nori /'lalar, 4 
(1676) 263 The proportion between the Cylinder. aed the 
sphere or globe contained in the same. 1647 TI Mows 
(nsomn, Lhilvs. ix, A duskish Cylindre through infinite 
space It did project. 1727 Swiet Grdliver wi. vi. 186 Cut 
our bread inte cones, cylinders, wi assedls Techn. fluc 
i. roo A cylinder is a solid body of the character uf a prisin, 
but its ends ure circles, 

b. In mod. Geom., the solid generated by a 
straight line moving always parallel to itself and 
describing any fixed curve ‘uot nccessarily a circle). 

1877 13. Witttamson fat. Cad. ed. 2 ix. 168 When the 
base. .is a closed curve of any form the sinface generated 
is Called a cylinder, fbud. in, tex. 12 The aris of a night 
circular cylinder, 

2. Any body or object of cylindrical forin ‘cither 
solid or hollow) ; in quot. 1661 applicd to a cylin- 
drical jewel worn in the ear. A.vtal cylinder 
axts-cyltuder: sce AXIS, renal or urinary cylinder 

=renal or urinary cast: sce Cast 30¢. 

1641 Honars Left. Wks. 1845 VII. 457 Such matter as 
the cylinder is made of. a 1661 Ilonypay Juvenal 21 
Wed and be mute. Thy silence and his fear With rich 
cylinders then shall grace thine car. 1791 [Tamitton Ser- 
thollel’'s Dycing U1, u.u, iii, 177, I poured the decoclions 
into glass conde 1807 J. [.. Suni /hys. Bot. 35 The 
cylinder of bark was found lined with layers of new woud. 
She Carverwooo Afind & Br. 44 The axial cylinder of 
each nerve being surrounded by medullary inatter, 

+3. A kind of portable sun-dial > C mininpitr. 

1593 Face Diad/ing Aiij b, The making of the Horvlogicall 
Cylindre. 

4, a. A cylindrical or somewhat barrcl-shaped 
stone, pierced longitudinally for suspension from 
the wrist, used as a seal by the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, and incised with figures, symbols, and 
cuneiform (or oceasionally Aramaic) characters. 
b. A barrel-shaped, hollow object of baked clay, 
usually of considerable size, covered with cunciform 
writing and buried under the foundations of Baby - 


lonian and Assyrian temples. 

185 Layarp L’of, Acc. Disco. Nineveh Lntrod., A few 
cylinders and gems.. from Assyria and Babylonia. 1857 
Lortus Chaldza & Susitana 130 This discovery at Mageyer 
convinced him that the commemorative cylinders of the 
fonnders were always deposited at the corners of Laby- 
lonian edifices, 

IT. In Mechanics. 

5. Applied more or less specifically to many 
cylindrical parts of machines, cte. (with reference 
either to the internal chamber or external surface). 

¢.g. The bore of a gun barrel, the part of a revolver which 
contains the chambers for the cartridges; the barrel of a 
pump in which the piston works; the glass harrel of an 
electrical machine; a cylindrical revolving part in a loow, 
or a carding machine, etc. 

1671 Dicces Pantom. 1. xxx. K, Hauing respecte to the 
length of the peece, waighte of the Bullet proportin of 
the concaue Cylinders. 1660 Bove New Hap. LAys. 
Aleck. Proem 13 The Pump consists of four parts, a hollow 
Cylindre, a Sucker, a handle..and a Valve. 1669 Stcruv 
Mariner's Mag... xii. 58 If the mouth of the Piece be 
grown wider then the rest of the Cylinder within by often 
shooting. 1706 Puittips ted. Kersey, Charged Cylinder... 
that part which receives the Charge of Powder and Shot.. 
Vacant Cylinder, that part of the Ilol'ow which remains 
empty, when the Gun is Charg'd, 1875 Ure Dict. clots 
II. 392 Colt’s revolvers. .1f the hammer be lowered in the 
pin, the cylinder is prevented from revolving. 

6. The cylindrical chamber in which the steain 
(or other fluid) acts upon the piston. [sy extension, 
applied to the corresponding chamber of rotary 
engines which is sametimes of an annular form. 

1697 Papin in Atl. Trans, XIX. 48; He proposes the 
..turning a small Surface of Water into Vapour, by Fire 
applied to the bottom of the Cylinder that contains il, 
which Vapour forces up the Plug in the Cylinder. 1751 
Braker in /'A2/, Trans. XLVII. 200 The best Proport.ons 
for Steam engine Cylinders. 178% Specifi Watrs fatent 
No. 1321. 3 The said piston is suspended by a rod. .capavle 
of sliding through a hole in the cover ef the cylinder 1830 
J. Mutincton JWVeck. PArlos. 417 Newcomen's engine was 
the first in which a truly bored cyhnder with & we /-fituing 
piston was employed. 1893 Aauguierr ILNNV. 574 Lhrat 
will depend on the total amount of work done in the 
cvlinder by expansion. 

7.8. Pituting, Theengraved hollow metal roller 
used in printing ealico, etc. b. A similar roller 
used in leiter-press printing for inking the type 
(now inkiug-roller , pressing the paper against the 
type, or carrying the type or printing surface. 

1764 Specifi Fryer's Patent No. 810 (Calne Printing The 
invention is performed by means of engraved copper 
cylinders. 1790 Sfects. Nicholson's Patent No. 1748. 3 
Ais the printng cytinder covered with woollen cloth, a al 
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B is the inking cylinder with its distributing rollers, 1818 
Specif. Cowper's Patent No. 4194. 2 Conveying the. .paper 
from one printing cylinder toanother. 1858 Specif. Apple- 
gath's Patent No. 372 Comparatively few printing rollers 
‘can be arranged round the cylinder carrying the type. 

8. IVatchmaking. The cylindrical recess on the 
verge of the balance in a horizontal escapement. 

1765 Mupce Thoughts on Improv, Watches (1772) 23 
Making the cylinder of barder materials.. would be an 
advantage. 1773 Harton Clock § Watch Work 197 The 
tooth [of the balance wheel] ought to act at right angles to 
a line which would touch the cylinder. 1883 Beckett 
Clocks & Watches 320 In the best watches the cylinder is 
made of a ruby. ; . 

9. attrib. and Comb. +a. simple a¢trzb, or as adj. 
Cylindrical. Oés. 

1621-51 Burton Anat. Afed. 1. iii, 1. 211 Concave and 
Cylinder glasses [=mirrors]. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Alag. 
1. Biv, How to measure a Cylinder Vessel. ; ; 

b. Comb., as cylinder-plug, etc., cylinder-like 
adj.; eylinder-axis = axis-cylinder (see Ax1s?); 
eylinder-bore, (a) sé. a gun of which the bore 
is cylindrical or of uniform diameter; so cylzn- 
der-bored, (6) vb. to make with a cylindrical 
bore; cylinder-cock, a cock at the end of the 
cylinder in a steam-engine to allow water of 
condensation to escape; cylinder-cover, the 
steam-tight lid at the end of a steam-cylinder ; 
cylinder-desk, a writing-desk having a curved 
revolving top which can be pushed back or drawn 
forward and locked ; cylinder-engine (see quot.) ; 
eylinder-epithelium, epithelium consisting of 
cylindrical cells; eylinder-escapement, a form 
of watch escapement (also called horisontal escape- 
ment), invented by Tompion in 1695, or later by 
Graham; cylinder-gauge, (a) a tool for giving 
the size of the opening in the cylinder of an escape- 
ment; (4) a gauge for testing the diameter of pro- 
jectiles for rifled ordnance ; also a carefully turned 
iron cylinder used to gauge the accuracy of the 
finished bore of a gun (Farrow, A/7/, Dict, New 
York 1883); (¢) a steam-gauge attached to the 
cylinder of an engine ; cylinder-glass, sheet glass, 
made by blowing glass into the form of a cylinder 
which is then cut open and flattened; cylinder- 
paper-machine, a paper-making machine in which 
the pulp is taken up by a wirecloth-covered 
cylinder, instead of the flat wire-cloth used in the 
Fourdrinier machine; cylinder-press (U.S.), 
-printing-machine, a machine in which a cylinder 
is used either for carrying the type or giving the 
impression; cylinder-watch, a watch with a 
cylinder or horizontal escapement. 

1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Cylinder-acis, Purkinje’s term for 
the central or axial part ofa nerve tubule. 1881 GREENER 
Gun 189 *Cylinder-bored guns. 1827 Farey Steant Eng. 
372 The *cylinder-cover must be lifted up whenever the 
piston is packed. 1891 Rankine Sfeant Eng. 481 The 
cylinder cover has in it a stuffing box for the passage of the 
piston rod. 1874 Knicur Dict. Mech., *Cylinder-engine, 
a paper-machine in which the pulp is taken up on a 
cylinder and delivered in a continuous sheet to the dryers. 
1886 H. Spencer in 19fk Cent. May 763 A mucous 
membrane of the kind covered by *cylinder-epithelium. 
1807 IT. Younc Nat. Philos. II. 695 *Cylinder ’scape- 
ment. 1893 //orological Gru. July 165 Tompion un- 
doubiedly patented the cylinder escapement in 1695. 
1884 F, J. Britten latch & Clockm. 76 [A] *Cylinder 
Gauge..[is] a steel plate having two tapered slits. 1892 
Treat. Anununition (War Depmt.) 314 vote, The cylinder 
gauge has the advantage of detecting an excentric stud, 
which could not be found by ring gauges. 1851 Rep. Furies 
of Exhibition 526 It was not until the year 1832 that the 
manufacture of *cylinder or sbeet glass was introduced 
into this country. 1688 R. Hotme Armoury 1. 319/1 Pro- 
vided it be of length *Cilender like. 1867 J'rinters' 
Register June 138 Davis and Primrose, Manufacturers of. . 
Single *Cylinder Machines. 1886 Britten IWatch & 
Clock, 99 “Cylinder-plugs, plugs fitting into the top and 
bottom of the cylinder .. at the extremities of which the 
pivots are formed. 1859 Prizter (N. Y.) II. 30 Messrs. 
Hoe have long been pre-eminent in the manufacture of 
“cylinder presses. 1851 Rep. Furies of Exhibition 108 
“Cylinder printing machines are exhibited by Messrs. 
Napier, 1765 Mupce Thoughts on Improv. Watches 
(1772) 22 The *cylinder watch..is a fine invention. 1885 
1), GLascow Watch & Clock Making 133 In the best 
Geneva-made cylinder watches the escape wheel is made 
small. 

Cylinder, v. [f. prec.sb.] ¢vazs. To act upon 
with a cylinder, to press undcr a cylindcr. 

1887 Brit. Aferc. Gaz. 15 June 34/1 Occasionally they are 
cylindered to give them a polish. | 

Cylindra‘ceous, 2. [Corresponds to mod.F. 
cylindracé, and prob. to a mod.L. *cylindraceus, f. 
cylindrus: see prec. and -acrous.] Of the form 
of or resembling a cylinder; cylindrical. 

1676 H. More Rem, on 2 late Disc. 31. 
Staffordsh, 221 Several cylindraceous cavities .. running 
parallel with the grain of the wood. 1839 Proc. Berit. 
Vat. Club 1. 197 Body enclosed in an elongated cylindra- 
weous sac, 1856-8 W. CrarKx Van der Loeven's Zool. 

I. 231 Lumbricus. .Body cylindraceous, 

+ Cylindral, a. Ods. [f 1. oplindr-us Cy- 

LINDER + -AL,] = CYLINDRICAL. 

@x71x Ken J//ymnus Evane. Ws. 1721 1. 5 Twice three 
cylindral Thunder-bolts for bits. 
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|| Cylindrenchyma (silindrenkima). or. 
Also in anglicized form cylindrenchym. [f. Gr. 
xvAvEp-os CYLINDER + €yxupa infusion.] Tissue 
consisting of cylindrical cells. 

1835 Linpvey /2ztrod. Bot. (1848) 11. 149 The cylindrenchym 
ofthe stigma. 1866 7 reas. Bot., Cylindrenchyma, cylindrical 
cellular tissue, such as that of Coufervz, of many hairs, etc. 

+ Cylimndriac, a. Obs, — CYLINDRIC. 

1612 STURTEVANT Aletadiica (1854) 67 Round Cylindriack 
timber, as also other Square timber. : 

Cylindrie (silindrik), a. fad. mod.L. eylzn- 
dric-us, a. Gr. KvAwoptds, f. KvALvSpos CYLINDER : 
see -1¢. So F. cylindvigue (1596 in Hatzf.).] 
Having the form of a cylinder, cylindrical. 

1688 KR. Hotme Armoury 1. 357/1 A long round Iron 
Cilindrick socket. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 200 A uthéuits 
nobilis. .disk-flowers cylindric. 

b. With other adjectives, denoting a combina- 
tion of the cylindric and some other form ; frequent 
in Bot.,ascylindric-campanulate, -fusiform,-oblong, 
-ovoid, -subulate. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 216 Crepis taraxifolia. .in- 
volucre cylindric-campanulate. /é7d. 432 Agrostis australis 
..Panicle large, 1-3 in., cylindric-fusiform. 

Cylindrical (silindrikal), «, [as prec. +-at.] 

l. Of the form of a cylinder. 

Cylindrical epitheliusn=cylinder or columnar epithelium. 

Cylindrical eye: an astigmatic eye. 

Cylindrical lens: a \ens of tbe form of a cylinder, or of 
which one or both surfaces are portions of cylindrical 
surfaces. Cylindrical vault: ‘one in the shape of the 
segment of a cylinder’ (Gwilt). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. 1. i. 106 The grosse and 
somewhat Cylindricall composure of the legs. 1660 BoyLe 
New Exp. Phys..Mech, Proem 13 The Cylindrical cavity. 
1831 BrewsteER Oftics xxxiii. § 163. 275 Particles of hail, 
some. .globular and others cylindrical. 

2. Of, pertaining, or relating to a cylinder. 

Cylindrical projectiou: a form of projection (in maps, 
etc.) in which part of a spherical surface is projected upon 
the surface of a cylinder, which is then unrolled into 
a plane. (Cf. conical projection.) Cylindrical machine: 
a cylinder (printing) macbine. 

1656 Brount Glossogr., Cylindricaé, pertaining to, or like 
aCylinder. 1862 Kes. of Furies, Exhibition 1862 XXVIII. 
C 4 The French cylindrical machines are very excellent. 
1866 Proctor Handbk. Stars 38 note, Mercator’s projection 
is an instance of cylindrical projection, but on a principle 
altogether distinct. 

Hence Cylindrically adv.; Cylindricalness. 

1656 Z. SERGEANT tr. White's Peripat. Inst, 84 It distends 
these fihres, and..makes them enwrap one another, as it 
were, cylindrically, like a bark. 1766 Lane in Phil. Trans. 
LVII. 452 The pillar of the Electrometer, made of wood, 
bored cylindrically about § of its length. 1727 Baitey vol. 
Il, Cylindricainess, the being of a cylindrical Form. 

Cylindricity (silindri‘siti. save—°. [f. Cy- 
LINDRIC +-1TY.] Cylindrical quality or form. 

1846 WorcESTER Cites MAUNDER. 

Cylindrico-, =Cy.tinpric b. 

1846 Dana Zoofh, (1848) 129 Of a cylindrico-hemispheri- 
cal form. 
‘Cylindricule. 7a7z. 
cylinder or cylindrical body. 

1855 OwEN Azat. Vert. (L.), Each twin-corpuscle is sur- 
rounded by a circle of cylindricules. 

Cylindriform (sili‘ndrifgim),a. [f. L. cylindr- 
2s CYLINDER +-FORM: in mod.F. cylindriforme.] 
Of the form of a cylinder; cylindrical. 


[see -cULE.] A small 


1870 RotLeston Axint. Life 80 They differ also in being | 


..cylindriform. 1877 tr. Zremssen's Cycl. Med. XV. 76 
Cylindriform casts..that arise from the renal tubules. 


Cylindro- (sili-ndro), combining form of Gr. 
«vAwépos CYLINDER, used in many recent combina- 
tions, as Cylindro-cepha‘lic a. [Gr. «epadn 
head], having a head of cylindrical or elongated 
shape. Cylindro-co‘nic, -co'nical a., of cylin- 
drical form with one end conical; so Cyli‘ndro- 
conoidal a. Cylindro-cylindric, -al a. Arch., 
formed by the intersection of two cylinders. Cylin- 
drome‘tric a., relating to the measurement of 
cylinders. Cylindro-ogi'vala., (ofa shot) having 
a cylindrical body and ogival head. 

1878 Bartiey tr. Zopinara’s Anthrop. v. 177 Cylindro- 
cephalic, elongated cylindrical skull. 1858 GREENER Guii- 
nery 141 Cuta bullet of an elongated form—cylindro-conical 
if wished. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 313 Wounds inflicted 


by cylindro-conoidal projectiles. 1823 P. Nicnotson Pract. 
Build. 110 Cylindro-cylindric arches, or Welsh groins. 

Cylindroid (si‘lindroid), sd. [mod. ad. Gr. 
kvAw6Spo-edys cylinder-like: see -o1D.] 

Ll. A figure resembling a cylinder; sfec. one on an 
elliptical base, an elliptic cylinder, 

1663 Dary in Rigaud Corr. Sci. A/en (1841) I. 99, I call 
them cylindroids (by which I inean) a solid contained under 
three surfaces. 1704 J. Harris Lex Techu., Cylindroid, is 
a Solid Figure with Elliptical Bases, parallel, and alike 
situated. 1879 Sir G. G. Scotrr Lect. Archit. 1. 239 That 
the vaulting surfaces should be portions of cylinders or 
regular cylindroids. 

2. A conoidal cubic surface of fundamental im- 
portance in the theory of screws and complexes. 

itl: Bart Theory of Screws in Trans. R. Irish Acad. 
13 Nov. : 

Cylindroid (sili:ndroid, silindroid), a. [f. as 
prec.] Resembling a cylinder; somewhat cylin- 
drical in form. 
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1839-47 Topp Cycl. Anat, III, 627/1 A cylindroid body. 
1847-9 /étd. IV. 499/1 The bodies of the spermatozoa are 
. frequently. vcylindroid. ; 7 

Cylindroidal (silindroi-dal), a. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] Of the form of a cylindroid ; also = prec. 

1844 WHEWELL in Todhunter Acct. W.’s Works (1876) 11. 
324 Cylindroidal surfaces. 1849-52 Topp Cyc/. Anat. IV. 
1521/1 ‘The cylindroidal form which the arm acquires. 

|| Cylindroma (silindré»-ma). Path. [corresp. 
to a Gr. type *xuAivépwya n. of result, f. evdiwdpe- 
ev to roll.) A name applied by Billroth to a 
certain kind of tumour, characterized among other 
peculiarities by the arrangement of its cells in 
cylinders of varying thickness. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 333 Mucous metamor- 
phosis occurs..in cylindroma and cancer. 

|| Cylix (siliks). Gr. Antig. Alsokylix. ([Gr. 
«vdi€.] A shallow cup with tall stem; a tazza. 

1850 Leitcu Asilier's Auc. Art § 367. 460 A cylix with 
Prometheus reconciled on the bottom. 1885 A thenwunt 
634/3 A black-figured cylix of the potter Nicostbenes. 

Cylke, Cyllable, etc.: see SILK, SYLLABLE, etc. 

+Cyll. Obs. [a. F. céel in sense ‘ canopy’: cf. 
CEIL v, and s.] A canopy. 

@ 13552 LELAND Collect. (1774) 1V. 295 In it was a Cyll of 
Cloth of gold ; bot the King was not under for that sam Day. 

Cyllenian, «. [f. L. Cyllénz-us (f. Cylléne, 
a mountain, the birthplace of Mercury)+-an.] Of 
Mercury: Cyllenian art, thieving. 

1738 Com. Sense (1739) . 277 Although the Cyllenian 
Art did not flourish, etc. 

+Cyllerie. Ods. [f. CyLL: see-ERY.] Drapery 
forming a canopy. 

1s9z R. D. Hyfnerotomachia 11 Capitels..wrought with 
a waved shell worke, and cyllerie or draperie 

Cyllowre, cylour, -ure, var. ot CELURE Ods., 
ceiling, canopy. So Cylured a., ceiled, canopied. 

¢ 1440 Prom. Parv. 77 Cyllowre (P. cylere), celatura. 
— Cylured iv. rv. -uryd, -ered), celatus. 

Cylte, Cyluer, obs. forms of Sixt, SILVER. 

| Cyma (s2i'ma). Also 6 syma, 6-9 sima, 7-8 
scima, 8-9 cima. [mod.L., a. Gr. «ipa anything 
swollen, a billow,a wave, a waved or ogee mould- 
ing, the young sprout of a cabbage {in which sense 
also L. cyma, whence the botanical use).] 

l. Arch. A moulding of the cornice, the outline 
of which consists of a concave and a convex line; 
an ogee. 

Cyzia recta: a moulding concave in its upper part, and 
convex in its lower part. Cya reversa (rarely taversa): 
a moulding convex in its upper part, and concave in its 
lower part. 

1563 SHutTE Archit, Cib, 4 partes geue also to Sima 
reuersa. /éd. C iij b, That second parte which remayneth 
of the Modulus ye shall geue vnto Syma. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 267 Scima reversa.. Scima recta, 
or Ogee. 1726 Leoni Adberti’s Archit. 11. 34 b, A Cima 
inversa of the breadth of two minutes. 1761 Brzt. Mag. 
II. 642 Tbe true cima, or cimaise. 1850 Leitcun A7/iiller’s 
Anc. Art § 249. 258 A base of several plinths and cymas. 

2. Bot. =CyME 1 and 2. 

1706 Puitirs (ed. Kersey’, Cywza..the young Sprout of 
Coleworts, or other Herbs; a little Shoot, or Branch: But 
it is more especially taken by Herbalists for the top of any 
Plant. 1775 Licutroor Flcra Scotica (1792) I. 236 The 
eyma, or little umbel which terminates the branches. 

Cymagraph (soimagraf). [f. prec. + Gr. 
-ypapos writing, a writer. 

Erroneously formed : the combining forms of Gr. xtpa 
being kumaro-, xupo-, cyinato-, cymo-) | 

An instrument for copying or tracing the contour 
of profiles and mouldings. 

1837 Athenzum 11 Mar. 179 A paper .. from the Rev. 
R. Willis descriptive of a new instrument invented by him 
for tracing profiles and mouldings, and which he called the 
Symagraph. 1842 R. Wixtis in Civ. Eng. & Arch. Frul. 
V. 219 (zétde) Description of the Cymagraph for copying 
mouldings. 1889 Athenxunt 19 Jan. go/t Tbe mouldings 
have been taken full size with the cymagraph. 

Hence Cy’ma-, prop. Cymograph v. nonce-wa, 

1844 G. Peacock Address Brit, Assoc, p. xliv, Carefully 
reduced and tabulated, and their niean results cywographed 
or projected in curves. 

|| Cymaise (simé!z). Arch. Obs. Also cymace, 
eymaize, cimaise. [F. cymaise, ad. L. cymatium: 
see below.] =Cyma, CYMATIUM. 

1656 Brounr Glossogr., Cyniace ..a ledge or outward 
member in Architecture, fashioned somewhat like a Roman 
S, and termed a Wave or Ogee, 1726 Leoni A/berti's 
Archit. 11. 32a, The cymaize being any list that is at the 
topofany member. /did. 35 a, The headsof the Mutules are 
cut perpendicular, with acymaise over them. 1761 B7zt, Mag. 
Il. 642 The true cima, or cimaise, imitated in ornaments. 

Cymar (sima‘1). Also 7-9 simarre, (7 8e- 
meare), 8-9 simar, symar: see SIMARRE. [ad. F. 
simarre (OF. chamarre) : see CHIMER }, SIMARRE. J 

1. A robe or loose light garment for women ; esf. 


an under garment, a chemise. 

Used somewhat vaguely in poetry and fiction. 

(1641 Aviaua 20r1 A Persian simarre or mantle.) 1697 
Dryven Virgil, Zeneidww. 196 A flow’r’d Cymarr with Golden 
Fringe, she wore. 1700— Cymon & Iphig. 100 Her body 
shaded with a slight cymarr. 1824 WIFFEN Tasso V1. xcl, 
Whilst young Erminia laid her vests aside..And to her 
flowered cymar disrobed complete. 1825 Scott Jadisat. 
iii, Disrobed of all clothing saving a cymar of white silk. 
a@ 1839 Praep Poems (1864) II. 22, I ask not what the 
vapours are That veil thee like a white cymar. 


CYMATIUM. 


2. =CuiMER: sfec. that of a bishop. 

1673 bp. Parker Nefr. Keh. Transp. 499 (T.) Vests, 
perukes, tunicks, cimarrs. 1762 Hume ///s?, Eng. 11. x1. 

80 ‘I'he episcopal habit, the cymarre and rochette, 1868 

litman St, Paxls xi. 266 Bishop Grindal preached..in his 
rochet and cymar. 

Cymatium (simavti#m, -2'f'm). rch. Also 
6-7 cimatium, 8 scimatium, 9-ion. [L. cfma- 
dium an ogee, an Ionic volutc, a. Gr. xupatiov, 
dim. of xdpza wave, billow, Cyma.] =CyMa, 

1563 Suute Archit, Cjb, Coronix,.you shall deuid into 
«4. partes. geue one part vnto Cimatium ynder Corona. .the 
fonrth part which remaineth, geue vnto Cymatiom ouer 
Corona. 1663 Gervier Counsel (1664) 32 The Cimatium, 
the list of the Cimatium. 1703 Moxon Jfech. Exerc. 267 
Scima reversa, or Scimatium. 1850 Leitcu Alaller’s Anc. 
rt § 274. 304 The contrast between the Doric and Lesbian 
cymatium. 1880 J. H. Minpteton in Academy 21 Aug. 
I He One of the cornices has been replaced by another one 
with different dentils and cymatium, 

Cymatolite (simx'tolait). Afn. [f Gr, xtpa, 
kupat- wave + -LITE.] A mineral found continuons 
with spodumene in white masses with delicate 
wavy fibrous structure. 1868 Dana Adin. 456. 

Cymbal (si‘mbal). Forms: 1 cim-, cymbal, 
4-0 symbal, 5 cym-, symbale, cimbelle, 6 
cimbal, 6-7 cymball, 4- cymbal. [ad. L. cym- 
balum, a. Gr. kvpBadrov, deriv. of e¥u8n hollow of 
a vessel, cup. In OE. dircctly from L.; in ME. 
partly through OF. cyaeble, in 15th c. cyuebale, the 
latter a learned adaptation of the L. word.] 

1. One of a pair of concave plates of brass or 
bronzc, which are struck togethcr to produce a 
sharp ringing sound. 

‘Lill late in the 18th c. apparently known only as the name 
of ancient and foreign instruments of the type described 
(esp. as mentioned in the Bible). 

c825 Vesp. Psalter cl. 5 Hergad hine in cymbalan bel 
hleodriendum hergad in cimbalan wynsumnisse. c¢ 1000 
Sax. Leechd. 111. 202 Cimbalan odde psalteras odde 
strengas. ¢ 1325 £. £. Addit. P. B. 1415 Symbales & sonetez 
sware be noyse. 1382 Wycuir 1 Cor. xiii. 1, 1 am maad as 
bras sownnynge, or a symbal [1388 cymbal] tynkynge. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, RK. xix. cxii. (1495)946 Cymbales.. ben 
smytte togider and sowneth and ryngeth. 1535 CovERDALE 
Ps.cl. 3 Prayse him in the cymbals and daunse. 1553 EDEN 
Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 14 A great noyse of cimbals, 
drumslades, timbrelles, shames .. and diverse other niusical 
instramentes. 1607 Snaxs. Cor. v.iv. 53 The Trumpets, Sack- 
buts, Psalteries, and Fifes, Tabors, and Symboles, and the 
showting Romans. 16z9 Mitton Christ's Nativity 208 In 
vain with cymbals’ ring They call the grisly king. 1795 
Soutney Occas. Pieces li, It is the funeral march .. Hark! 
from the blacken’d cymbal that dead tone! @ 1839 Prarp 
Poems 11, 331 Hark to the cymbal, and the bellowing drum ! 

b. fig. (with reference to 1 Cor. xiii. 1). 

1874 Hers Soc. Press. xv. 217, I often wonder at the 
sort of passionate delight which Milverton, and people like 
him, have in the tinkling of cymbals. 

2. Formerly applied loosely or ignorantly to 
other musical instrnments, 

1727-51 CuamBers Cyc?. s.v.. The modern cymbal is 
a paltry instrument, chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, 
etc. It consists of steel wire, in a triangular form, whereon 
are passed five rings, which are touched and shifted along 
the triangle with an iron rod held in the left hand. 1745 
J. G. Coover Power Harmony. (R.), Let but the tuneful 
rod On brazen Cymbal strike, 1851 Mayuew Lond, Labour 
III. 160 It took me just five months to learn the—cymbal, 
if you please—the hurdy-gurdy ain't it’s right name. 

3. A kind of stop on an organ, 

1852 SEIDEL Organ 174 In large organs the great organ 
often contains both a mixture and a cymbal, the latter with 
more ranks than the former. 1876 Hives Catech. Organ x. 
(1878) 76 Cyszbel, the most acute of the Mixture stops, and 
formed exclusively of octaves. 


4. A sort of spongy cake or doughnut. U.S. local. 

1860 in WorcesTeR. 1867 O. W. Hotmes Guardian 
Ange? xix, The genteel form of doughnut called in the 
native dialect cymbal, which graced the board with its 
plastic forms. 

5. attrib. and Comé., as cymbal-beating, -player, 
-linkler; + cymbal doctor, a teacher who givcs 
forth an empty sotnd (cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 1). 

1649 Mitton Zikon. viii. (1351) 395 How much he was the 
Disciple of those Cymbal Doctors, 1837 Cartyte /r. Rev. 
I. vit. xi. 351 Roman triumphs and ovations. Cabiric cymbal- 
beatings. 1889 Furnivatt in Pall A/all G. 14 Dee. 2/1 
Some talk and writing of a certain cymbal-tinkler being 
a greater poet. .than Browning. 

Hence (chiefly zonce-wds.) Cy'mbal v., to play 
on cymbals; Cy:‘mbaled A//. a., (a) furnished 
with cymbals; (4) produced or accompanied by 
cymbals ; Cy-mballing v6/.sé., playing on cymbals. 
Cymbalee'r, -lier [F. cywibalier], a cymbalist. 
Cymba-lics, music produced by cymbals. Cy-m- 
baline a., cymbal-like. Cy'mbalist, Cy‘mballer, 
a player on the cymbals. 

¢1340 Cursor AL, 13140 (Trin.) Before pe kyng in his 
palaise.. She cymbaled tomblyng wipalle. 1864 Carrye 
Fredk, Gt. xu. ix, With pomp and professional cymballing. 
1847 TENNYSON /’rincess v. 500 Among the statues, statue- 
like, Between a cymbal’d Miriamand a Jacl. 1861 Lytton 
& Fane Tanuhduser 22 Cymbal'd music, 1836 F. Manoney 
Ret. Father Prout, Songs of France wv. (1859) 309 Now 
come the cymbaleers, 1859 Sata Jw. round Clock (1861) 
279 Brassy screeds, and tinkling cymbalics. 1878 E. Jenxixs 
Hlaverhobne 224 The cymbaline clatter of the Turcophile 
Gazette. 1656 Biount Glossogr., Cymbalist, he that plays 
onthe Cymbals, 1803 Med. Frnl.X. 349 One of the Duke 
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of York’s black cymnbalists.  c 1878 O.rford Bible-/elps 2.9 
David appointed Asaph chief of the cymbilists. 1879 I. 
Arnoin 4.4, si sée (1883) 47 A chosen band Of nautch girls, 
cup-bearers, and cymballers. 

il Cymbalo (srmbalo}. [ad. It. cembalo, cimbalo, 
repr. L. cymbal CYMBAL, but applied to the dul- 
cimer, Magyar cetmbalom (cymbalom), Poltsh cym- 
baly.) The dulcimer, a kind of stringed instrument 
in which the strings are struck by small hammers 
held in the hands ; the prototype of the pianoforte. 
It has lately become known in England as used 
in the music of Ifungarian bands. 

1879 Ilirxins in Grove I. 300/1 Cesmbaly or Cimbalo .. 
-.a dnicimer, an old uropean name of which, with unim- 
portant phonetic variations, was Cymbal. According to 
Mr. Carl Engel this ancient instrument is at the present 
day called cymbaly by the Poles, and cyibalom ly the 
Magyars. 1889 /’add Madi G. 16 May 6/1 Mdme. Schulz... 
played her cymbalo, with which the Hungarian band have 
of late years familiarized us. It is a systent of wires 
Stretched over a sounding: board and struck with wands, 

|| Cy‘mbalon = Cympan. 

1824 Wirrtn J asso.. Ixxi, ‘The mingled voice profonnd 
Of trumpet, tambour, horn, and cymbalon. 

Cymbiform ‘si‘mbiffim , a. Anat., Sol., ete. 
{f. Latin type *cyinbiformis, from cymba boat: sve 
-ForM.] Boat-shaped. 

(1706 Pincus ted. Kersey), Vavicnlare Os (in Anat.), 
otherwise call'd Cymbrforme.] 1836 Jenny Cycl. V. 252, 2 
(Botanical Terms), Cymbiform, having the form of a boat. 
1870 Hooxer Stud. Flora 387 Tofieldia .. seeds many .. 
cymbiform. 1882 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Cymbiform bone, the os 
naviculare, a bone of the tarsus. 


Cymbocephalic (si:mbo,s/pha-lik), a. errou. 
cymbe-, kumbe-.) [f. Gr. xupBy boat + Kepady 
head +-1¢.] Having a skull long and narrow, and, 
as viewed from above, somewhat boat-shaped. 

1861 Sat. Rev. 7 Sept. 253 This peculiar boat-shaped or 
cymbe-cephalic skull. 1878 Bartiev 7 opiuard's Anthrop. 
v. 177 Cymbocephalic, Kumbecephalic. 

Cyme (svim). Also 8 cime. [a. F. czme, cyme, 
in the sense ‘top, summit” (12th c. in Iatzf.):— 
pop. L. cima=l.. cyma (see above); in the Bot. 
sense an 18th ¢. adaptation of the ancient L..J 

+1. (cime.) A ‘head’ (of unexpanded leaves, 
ctc.). Ods. rare. 

1725 Braniey fam, Dict. s.v. Sallet, The Buds and 
tender Cime of Nettles by some eaten raw, by others boiled. 

2. Bol. (cyme.) A species of inflorescence wherein 
the primary axis bears a single terminal flower 
which develops first, the system being continued 
by axes of sccondary and higher orders which dec- 
velop successively in like manner; a centrifugal 
or definite inflorescence: opposed to RaceMr. 
Applied esf. to compound inflorescences of this 
type forming a more or Icss flat head. 

1794 Martyn Xoussean’s Bot. v. 55 The arrangement of 
the flowers in the elder is called a cyme. 1854 S. Tuomsox 
Wild Fl. iu. (ed. 4) 250 The meadow- sweet, with its 
crowded cymes. 

3. Arch, =CYMA. 

1877 Brackmore Erema 111. xlvii. 106 This is what we 
call a cyme-joint, a cobesion of two curved surfaces. 

Cyme (Shaks. Afach. v. iii. 55, 1st Folio), sup- 
posed to be an error for cynic, SENNA. 

1605 Snaxs. AZacé. v. iii. 55 What Rubarb, Cyme, or 
what Purgatiue drugge Would scowre these English hence. 

Cy‘melet. (See-veT.] A small or diminutive 
cyme, a cymule. 

Cymene (sai'min). Chem. [f. Gr. xvpivov 
Cumin + -E¥NE.] A hydrocarbon, C, Hy, dis- 
covered in 1840 in the volatile oil of Roman cumin, 
and in other plants. So a serics of compounds, 
parallel to those under CuMENE: Cymic (simik) 
a., of or pertaining to the radical cymenc and its 
compounds, as in cymic phenol, ctc. Cy midine, 
a base, C,)H,,N. Cy°mol=Cymene. Cy 'myl, 
the organic radical C,) II,, of cymene, etc. Ilence 
ey mylami:ne, cymy lic, cic. 

3863-72 Watts Dict. Chem. Il. 295-6 Cymene or Cymol.. 
Colourless strongly refracting liquid, having a very agree- 
able odour oflemons. 1879 /é:d. VIL. 421 Cynic Disulphide 
..is formed by oxidation of cymic mescaptan. 1863-72 Ji. 
Ll. 298 Cymylic Alcohol Cy Hu O. Ilydrate of Cymyl. 
Cuminic Alcohol .. Colourless liquid, having a very faint. . 
aromatic odour, and a sharp spicy taste. 

Cyment, obs. form of CEMENT. 

Cymetery, -itier, -itory, obs. ff. CEMETERY. 

Cymic, Cymidine: see CYMENE. 

Cymiferous (saimi‘féras), a2. Bearing cymes. 

1847 in Craic, and in later Dicts. 

Cymitar, -er, obs. forms of SciMITAR. 

Cy-mling: see Simity, a kind of sqnash. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 192 Cymlings (Cucurbita 
verrucosa. 


Cymming, brewer's vesscl: see CumMING Se. 

Cymnel 1, obs, form of SiMNEL, 

Cy:mobotryo'se, z. [f I. «vwa CYME + 
Borryose.] ‘Applied to cymes arranged in a 
racemose manner’ (Sy, Soc. £2.v.). 

Cymogene (sai'modzin). [f. gvmo- deriv. of 
CYMENE + -GENE, as in I’. oxygeue, etc.) ’ A gascous 
substance, consisting chiefly of butane, given off 


CYNAROID. 


during the distillation of crude paraffin, used con- 
densed by presstne for the production of cxtreme 
cold by cvaporatton " (Syu/. Soc. £¢2. 1882), 

1886 Hurper's Mog. Jan. 248 The next product lof Petr. 
lenm]is known as ‘ Cyntogene’. 

Cymograph: sce CyMa-. 

Cymoid (soitmoid , a. [f. Cysta + -orp.] 
sembling a cyina. 

1815 ‘I. Forstra Atmos. henom. 145 Vefore storms a 
feature of cirrostratus appears, of a cymoil hgure, hke sone 
architectural ornaments. /64¢, 193 ‘The curteus cymoid 
feature ..is not merely alternate Lars, but the bars are 
curiously curved. 1846 in Wortist1k, and in later Dicts. 

Cymol: sce CYMENE. 

Cymophane (saimote'n ,. Vin. [f Gr. KUpO-, 
comb. form of ktpa wave + -pavns -showing.}] A 
synonym of CirysobEenyL, 

1804 Fourcroy’s Chem. 11. 4:6. 1850 6 ©. W. llorses 
Poems, Alysterions flincss €o, Wer white arm, that wore 
a twisted chain Clasped with an opal-sheeny ¢ymophane. 

Ilence Cymophanous (soil fanas) a., * having 
a wavy, floating light; opalescent; chatoyant’ 
‘Webster 1864). 

Cymose (ssimdu's,, a. Hot, [ad. L. cfimds-us, 
f. cyma: sce -osk.] Bearing cymes, cymtferous ; 
of the nature of a cyme; arranged in a cyine. 
(Of an inflorescence = centrifugal or defiurtle; op- 
posed to racemose.) 

1807 J. BE. Ssutu /’Ays. Bot, 311 In the cymose plants. 
1872 Ortver Flom. ot, 1, vn.83 Vorms of inflorescence in 
which the peduncle, or axis, uself terminates in a flower are 
termed pp oe or cymose, ; 

Ilence Cymo‘sely adv., in the manncr of a cyme. 

1870 Hooxer St. Flora 242 Flowers..cymosely panicled. 

Cymous (sai'mas), a@ sare. [ad. L. cfimds-us, 
f, cyma, corresp, to F. cywtrix, -ettse.] = CYMOSE. 

In mod. Dicts. 4 

Cymphan, obs. form of SymrHoyy. 

+Cymphe. 0Ods. [ad. F. cymbe,ad. L. cymibium, 
a. Gr, xupBiov small eup.] 

1499 Caxton Lucyifos y. (18g0) 22 Eneas ordeyned to 
take many cymphes that ben vessels ordeyned for to make 
suche sacrifyce, 

Cympyl(le, obs. form of Simrre. 

Cymric kirmrik), a. (f. Welsh Cyuru Wales, 
Cymry the Welsh, pl. of Cymro, prob, repr. ancient 
Combrox compatriot (cf. AMobror men of another 
country).] Of or pertaining to the Welsh people 
and language. 

11688 R. Home Armoury in. 415/2 The Alphabet of the 
ancient Cyinra‘s or Britains. 1656 Lount Glossogr., Cymi- 
raccan (from the Br. Cymraeg i. Welsh) Cambrian. 1833 
Soutney Nav. //ist, Eng. I. 1 The Cambrians, or, moze 
properly: the Cymry.] 1839 Keicutiey //is?. Eng. 1. 78 
Beneath them were the Cymric princes. 


Ke- 


Cymule (sat‘mial). Fot. [f. Latin type *eywela, 
dim. of cma Cyne.) A small cyme. Ifence 
Cymulo'se a. 

1880 Grav Struct. Bot. v. 151 One of these very simple 
cyines, by itself or as a part of a larger cyme, may be called 
a Cymule. 

Cymyl: see CYMENE. 

Cymytery, obs. form of CEMETERY. 

Cyn-: see Cin-, Sin-. 

|| Cynanche (sinceykz). Path. ([l., #. Gr. 


kuvayxn, f. xuv- dog- + ayxewv to strangle, throttle: 
ef. Quinsey.] A name for diseases of the tbroat, 
characterized by inflammation, swelling, and diffi- 
culty of breathing or swallowing; esp. Quinsy. 

17066 Puituirs (ed. Kersey), Cyanche, the Squinancy, or 
Quinsey.. This Disease is so call'd because it often happens 
tu Dogs and Wolves. 1830 Linptey Nat. Syst. Bot. 241 
Prescribed by the native practitioners of India in cynanche. 

Cynanthropy (sinx'nprépi\. /ath. (mod. f. 
Gr, xuvavOpwros lit. dog-man: in F. cynanthropic.] 
A species of madness in which a man imagines 
himsclf to be a dog. 

1394 T. B. La Primatud, Fr, Acad. uw. 266 There are 
some that behaue themselues like dogges and wolues.. 
because they thinke they are transformed into those hinde 
of beasts, by... that malady, which fs .. named by the 
Grecians cynanthropie and lycanthropie. 1656 in oust 
Glossogr., Cynanthropie. 1755 in Jonunson, 

Cynaraceous | siniré!'fas',«. ot. [f. mod.1.. 
Cynaracer, f. Cynara artichoke : see CYNAREOUS 
and -acEous.] Delonginy to the order Cynaracer 
proposed by Lindley, tdentical with the suborder 
Cyuarotdea: or Cynarocephalx of Composite plants, 
including the thistles, artichoke, burdock, cte. 

1847 in Craic. ; : 

Cynarctomachy sinasktg:maki). sonce-we. 
[f Gr. xuv- dog- + dpxros bear + -paxra fgbting.] 
Fighting of dogs and bears ; bear-baiting. 

1663 Butter //ud. 1. i. 752 That some occult Design doth 
ly In bloudy Cynarctomachy. 

Cynareous (sinceréas'. «. ot. [f. mod.1. 
Cynarew, {. Cynara artichoke, a. Gr. evvapa taken 
as = «wapa artichoke. } CYNARACZOUS. 

1846 Linptey Feg. Adnged. 707 In generalthe Cynareous 
genera are characterised by intense bitterness. 

Cynaroid (srnaroid , a. Set. [f. mod.L. 
Cynara see prec. + -01.] Allied to the artichoke; 
CYNABACEOUS. 


CYNE-. 


1882 G. ALLEN Colours of Flowers ii.51 The secord, or 
cynaroid tribe, is that of the thistle-heads, 

Cynder, -dyr, obs. forms of CINDER. 

Cyne, obs. form of Siex. 

+Cyne- (kiino-, kina-), in OE.=royal ; occur- 
ring in many compounds, as cyehelm crown, 
cynestd? throne, some of which are retained as 
technical terms by modern historians ; ¢.g. eyne- 
bét (Boor 56.1 9), the king’s boot, compensation 
paid to the people for the murder of the king. 

a 1000 in Thorpe O. &. Laws 1. 186 Gebirab seo cynebot 
Gain leodum, 1872 E. W. Rosertson fist. Ess. 208 
‘ Blessed to king, and raised to his cynestole by Archbishop 
Eanbald.’ 1874 Stusss Const. Hzst. § 59 A fine of equal 
amount [to the king's wezgild], the cynebot, was at the 
same time due to his people. 

[Cyne, erroneous for cyve, Civy.] 

Cynegetic (sin/dze'tik), a. (s6.). rare. [mod. 
ad. Gr. «uynyetie-cs pertaining to the chase, f. 
xuvnyérns huntsman, f. «uv- dog +7yérns leader. 
In F. cyndgtigue.) A. adj, Relating to the 
chase. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. ui. Diss. Physic 2 Our 
Modern Practitioners. .understand as little of them, asthey 
do of the Geoponick, Hieracosophick, or Cynogetick 
Physicks. 1838 W. H. Drummonp Rights Anim. v. 36 To 
indulge their cynegetic propensities in the fox chase. 1887 
Times 3 Oct. 6/1 A Cynegetic Exhibition, including 
weapons and appliances used in the chase. 

B. sb. pl. Cynegeties: hunting, the chase. 

1646 Sir I. Browne Psexd. Ef... viii. 32 There are extant 
of his in Greeke, foure bookes of Cynegeticks or venation. 
1887 S/. Bernards xv. 178 Dr. Octavius Puffemup. . Member 
of the Royal Institution of Cynegetics. i 

+ Cyner. Oés. [ad. L. czze7-em.] Ashes, cinders. 
¢1420 Pallad. on Hush. xu, 366 A yespon alto grounde of 
cyner, 

Cynew, obs. form of SINEW. 

Cynic (sinik), a. and sé. Also 6 cinike, 6-7 
einick e, eynicke, -ike, -ique, 6-8 ecynick, (7 
einnick(e, cynnick). fad. L. cyvezc-zts (perh. in 
part through F. ; cf. e¢v¢cgete, 1521 in Hatzf.), a. Gr. 
xuvixes dog-like, currish, churlish, Cynic, f. cdwv, 
kuv-ds dog: see -Ic. 

In the appellation of the Cynic philosophers there was 
prob, an original reference to the kuvogapyec, a gymnasium 
where Antisthenes taught; but popular use took it simply 
in the sense ‘ dog-like, currish’, so that xvwy ‘dog’ became 
a nickname for ‘Cynic’.J _ we 

A. adj, 1. Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sect of philosophers called Cynics: see 31. 

1634 Mitton Coss 708 O foolishness of men ! that. .fetch 
tbeir precepts from the Cynic tub, Praising the lean and 
sallow Abstinence! 1846 Trenxcu J@rac. iil. (1862) 145 The 
Cynic philosopher. 1868 tr. Zedler’s Socrates 247 The Cynic 
philosophy claims to be the genuine teaching of Socrates. 

2. Having the qualities of a cynic (see B 2); 
pertaining to a cynic; cynical. 

1597 Pilgr. Parnass. iv. 468, | am not such a peece of 
Cinicke earthe That I neglect sweete beauties deitie. 1676 
Gianvitt Seas. Rel. 136 No sullen or Cynick humours, 
but the complaint of all mankind. 1811 W. R. Spencer 
Poems 51 Cold Cynic censurers. 185x Disraeti Life Ld. 
G. Bentinck 1852) 12 ‘The cynic smile. .the signal of a con- 
tempt which he was too haugbty to express, 

3. Cynic year or period: the canicular cycle of 
the ancient Egyptians ; see CANICULAR 3. 

1607 Torsett Foxur-f. Beasts (1673) 112 That Egyptian 
Cynick Year which is accoinplished but once in 1460 years. 
1837 Fraser's Mag. XVI. 632 This erratic period of 1461 
years became the great regulating cycle of the Egyptian 
calendar, under the name of the cynic or canicular period. 

4. Cynic spasm: see quot. 1882. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 474 A Cynick Spasm 
came upon him. 1882 Sya. Soc, Lex., Cynic spasm, a con- 
vulsive contraction of the facial muscles of one side..so that 
tbe teeth are shown in the manner of an angry dog. 

383, ee 
1. One ofa sect of philosophers in ancient Greece, 
founded by Antisthenes, a pupil of Socrates, who 
were marked by an ostentatious contempt for ease, 
wealth, and the enjoyments of life; the most famous 
was Diogenes, a pupil of Antisthenes, who carried 
the principles of the sect to an extreme of asceticism. 

1547-64 Bautowin J/or. Philos. (Palfr.) 1. xix, He fel 
straight to the sect of the cinikes, and became Diogenes 
scholer. 1642 Howett For 7rav. (Arb.) 15 Like the 
Cynique shut up alwaye ina Tub. 1751 J. Brown Sha/tesb. 
Charac. 174 All the old philosophers, from the elegant 
Plato walking on his rich carpets, to the unbred cynic 
snarling in his tub, 1868 tr. Zed/er’s Socrates 256 To the 
Cynic nothing is good but virtue, nothing bad but vice. 

2. A person disposed to rail or find fault; now 
usually : One who shows a disposition to disbelieve 
in the sincerity or goodness of human motives and 
actions, and is wont to express this by sneers and 
sarcasms ; a sneering fault-finder. 

1596 Edward ///, 11. 1. Age is a cynic, not a flatterer. 
1599 LB. Jonson Lv. Maz ont of Hum, .1i, Thou art such 
another Cynique now, a inan had need walke uprightly 
before thee. 1632 Hrywoon /von Age 1. Wks. 1874 IVT. 
28x Peace Cinicke, barke not dogge. 1782 Cowper Progr. 
fry. 175 Blame, cynic, if you can, quadrille or ball. 1866 
Aicer Sofft. Nat, & Alan u.63 The cynic, who admires 
and enjoys ncthing, despises and censures everything, 1879 
G. Merepitn fgoist vii. (1889: 60 Cynics are only happy 
in making the world as barren to others as they have 
inade it fur theinselves. 
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Cynical (sinikal), 2. [f. as prec. +-at.] 

1. Resembling the Cynic philosophers in contempt 
of pleasure, churlishness, or disposition to find 
fault; characteristic of a cynic; surly, currish, 
misanthropic, captious ; now esf. disposed to dis- 
believe in human sincerity or goodness ; sneering. 

1588 GREENE Pandosto (1607) 24 Canst thou not loue? 
Commeth this Cynicall passion of prone desires, or peeuish 
frowardnes? 1615 J. STEPHENS Satyr. Ess. (ed. 2) 43 They 
seeke..To beaccounted sharpe and Cynicall. 1670 P. Henry 
Diaries §& Lett. (1882) 225 In lodging, diet, apparel, cynical 
below the calling of a Gospel minister. 1814 D'Israrui 
Quarrels Auth. (1867) 440 Our cynical Hobbes had no 
respect for his species. 1875 Farrar Silence & V. i, 65 
A cynical journalism which sneered at every belief. 

+ 2. Belonging to the sect of Cynic philosophers ; 
=CYNic a, 1. O05. rare. 

1675 Otway Alcibiades 33 Let the Cynical fool call 
pleasure a toy. . ; . 

3. With ctymological allusion: Relating to a 
dog; dog-like. 

1616 Buttoxar, Cyzical/, doggish. c¢x645 Howe. Lett. 
(i650) III. 27 Besides this Cinicall, ther is a kind of 
Wolvish humor hath seizd upon most of this peeple. 1869 
Sir G. Bowyer in 7iszes Sept., Writing .. in ‘ecclesiastical 
Latin *(to which a more cynical name might be given). 

Cynically (si-nikali), adv. [f. prec. + -Ly 2.] 
In a cynical way ; after the manner of a cynic. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xxi. § 9 Fraudes .. and vices 
. handled..rather in a Satyre and Cinicaly, then seriously 
and wisely. 1614 Br. Hatt Kecoll. Treat. 501 Not Cyni- 
cally unsociable. 1789 Mrs. Piozz1 Journ, France I. 82 
I was.. feeling .. cynically disposed. 1856 TiackERay 
Christmas Bks. (1872) 43 Our street from the little nook .. 
whence I and a fellow lodger. .cynically observe it. 


Cy nicalness. vare—°. [f. as prec. +-NESS.] 
Cynical quality or character. 

1727 Battey vol. Il, Cys#cadness, Churlishness, Morose- 
ness. | _ In mod. Dicts. 

Cynicism (si‘nisiz’m). Cf, 
Cynisu.] 

l. (wth capital C.) The philosophy of the 
Cynics: see Cynic B 1. 

1672 Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend xxiv. (1881) 143 Yet his 
sober contempt of the world wrought no Democritism or 
Cynicism, no laughing or snarling at it. 1868 tr. Zed/er’s 
Socrates 268 The leading thought of Cynicism is the self- 
sufficieucy of virtue. 

2. Cynical disposition, character, or quality. 

1672[see 1]. 1847 Lytton Lucretia (1853) 152 The cyni- 
cism of his measured vice. 1881 P. Brooks Candle of 
Lord 150 The bitter cynicism of the newspaper satirist. 

b. An instance of cynicism ; a cynical utterance. 

1891 Sfectator 20 June 847/1 That he had uttered his 
dangerous cynicisms. 

Cy:nicocra‘tical, a. [See Cynic and -crat.] 
Of or pertaining to a ruling body cf cynics. 

1881 L. A. Totremacue in Frat. Educ. Oct. 225 Power.. 
in the hands of a Cynicocratical Conclave. 

+ Cyniph, Oés.: sce CiNtPHEs. 

1607 TorseLn Serpents (1653) 763 Among the Cyniph 
plagues, this still shall bear the bell. @ 1631 Donne Zss, 
(1651) 183 When they attempted to make Cyniphs. 


|| Cynips (sinips). Axé/om. [mod.L.; accord- 
ing to Darmsteter, formed by Linnzeus from Gr. 
«uv- dog +i a kind of cynips, or insect that eats 
vine-buds, etc. (Others have thought it an altera- 
tion of late L. czzzphes, scduiphes, in Vulgate, Exod. 
viii. 16, rendering Gr.onvipes.) Alsomod.F .cyzzps.] 
The typical genus of the gall-flies, hymenopterous 
insects which puncture plants in order to deposit 
their eggs, and thus produce galls or gall-nuts. 

Hence Cy'nipid, an insect of the Cyzezpidiv, or 
family allied to Cyzdps. Cynipi-dean, Cynipi-- 
deous, Cyni‘pidous aays., of or pertaining to the 
Cynipide or gall-flies. 

1777. Licutroot Flora Scotica Il. 583 Excrescencies 


occasioned bya small insect called Cyse7ps. 1884 A thengni 
15 Nov. 628/1 Oak-galls produced by cynipidean insects, 


Cynism (siniz’m). rave. [a. F. cyzisme, late 
L. cyntsmus, Gr. kunopds Cynicism, f. xvwy, kvv- 
dog, Cynic: see -1sM.] =CynicisM. 

1833 Trirtwact in Philo. Mus. UL. 540 The cynism of 
Antisthenes. 1837 Alackw. Mag. XLII. 395 Principles. .of 
licentiousness and moral cynism in literature. 1854 tr. 
Lamartine's Celebr. Char. 1. 49 From some unintelligible 
cynism in language. 

Cynke, obs. form of Sink. 

Cynnaber, cynre, obs. ff. CINNABAR, SIN-. 

Cyno-, a. Gr. «vvo-, combining form of xvwy 
(«uv-) dog; occurring in Greek in many com- 
pounds, partly adopted and largely imitated in 
modern technical terms and nonce-words, as cyzo- 
genealogist, cyno-phrenology; also Cy noclept 
[Gr. «Aéntns thief; cf. evvoxAdnos dog-stealing}, 
a dog-stealer, Cyno graphy [F. cyzographie}, a 
writing or treatise on dogs. Cyno‘logy, natural 
history of dogs. Cyno‘philist [F. cynophzle; f. Gr. 
idos loving}, a lover of dogs. Cynopho’bia [Gr. 
Bos panic fear], aversion to and dread of dogs. 
Cyno‘podous a. [ Gr. 708- foot), dog-footed, having 
feet with non-1etractile claws. Cyno-rrhodon [so 
F.; f. Gr, pcSov rose), dog-rose, wild-rose. 

1863 H. Kinestey 4. /é/fof xxiv. (1865) 223 He was the 
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greatest ..cynoclept, or dog-dealer, in England. 1839 New 
Monthly Mag. LVI. 63 Your good cynogenealogist will 
trace out.. the pedigree of any particular race. 1878 
Bartcey tr. Zoprnard's Anthrop. Introd. 9 Cynology being 
the natural history of the dog. 1890 G. FLeminc in 19¢/ 
Cent. Mar. 505 Consider the perpetual abolition of the 
diabolical muzzle, ye cynophilists 1879 M. D. Conway 
Demonol, 1. 1. v. 136 The wild notion of Goethe, joined 
with his cynophobia. 1706 Puittirs (ed. Kersey), Cyxo7- 
rhodon, the -wild Rose, or Sweet-brier Rose. 1744 ARM- 
stronG Preserv. Health 1, 278 Where the cynorbodon with 
the rose For fragrance vies, 1817 N. Drake Shaks. II. 81 
The colour of the cynorhadon, or canker-rose. 

Cynocephalic (sino-, saingsife'lik), a. [f. as 
next + -1c.] = CYNOCEPHALOUS. 

1887 B. Heap Hist. Numorum 723 Hermes .. holding .. 
caduceus and cynocephalic ape. 

Cynoce’phalist. [f as next +-1st.] =Cyno- 
CEPHALUS. 

1656 Biount Glossogr., Cynocephatist, a beast like an 
Ape, but having the face of a dog: a Babion. 1837 WuEEL- 
WRIGHT tr. Aristophanes I, 312 Contend’st thou with a cyno- 
cephalist ? : 

Cynocephalous (sino-, soinose-fales), a. [f. 
next +-oUs.} Pertaining to or of the nature of 
a cynocephalus; dog-headed. 

1831 Mrs. Gore in Fraser's Mag. 1V. 13 The cyno- 
cephalous species. 1889 RAWLINSON Phanicia 227 A huge 
baboon or cynocephalous ape. : 4 

|| Cynocephalus (sino-, sainose'falds). PI. -i. 
Also 5-7 anglicized cynocephale. [L., a. Gr. 
«rvoxépados dog-headed, the dog-faced baboon, f. 
xuvo- dog- + cepadn head. In mod.F. cyzocéphale.) 

1. One of a fabled race of men with dogs’ heads. 

¢1400 Maunpev. (Roxb.) xxi. 97 Men and wymmen of 
pat ile hase heuedes lyke hundes 3 and pai er called Cyno- 
cephales. 1650 Butwer Authropomet. 7 It may be the 
Cynocephali were but men with such heads, discovered by 
some Grecian, 1816 G.S, Faser Orig. /’agan [dol. Ii. 479 
The cynocephali or dog-headed priests of. . Anubis. 

2. A kind of ape having a head like that of a 
dog; the Dog-faced Baboon. In Zoo/. taken as 
the name of the genus. 

1601 Hottanp Péiny I. 157 They..liue of*the milke of 
certain beasts that we cal Cynocephales, hauing heads and 
snouts like dogs. /éid. 1. 232 Apes that be headed and long 
snouted like dogs, and thereof called Cynocephali. 1607 
Torsett Four-/, Beasts (1673)6 The shape of their snout 
like a cynocephale. 1774 Gotvsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 
207 The last of the ape kind is the Cynocephalus. 1876 
Bircuw Rede Lect. Egyft 27 Their fauna, comprising the 
cynocephalus and the camelopard. ; 

+Cy'nogloss. vare. [a. F. cynoglosse (Paré 

16th c.), ad. L. cyzoglossum, Gr. kuvéyAuaaor, f. 
«uvo- dog-+7A@ooa tongue.] The plant Cyzz0- 
glossum or Hound’s-tongue. 

1704 F. Futrer Med. Gym. (1718) 93 Another Piant, the 
Cynogloss..seems not unlikely to be of use. ; 

Cynoid (sinoid), a. [ad. Gr. xvvoadys dog- 
like, canine, f. xvvo- dog.) Dog-like, allied in 
form to the dog; belonging to the Cyzodzdea or 
canine division of the Carzzvora. 

Cynomome, obs. form of CINNAMON. 

Cynomorphic (sino-, scinomgsfik), a. [Ulti- 
mately f. Gr. cuvdpop¢os, f. kuvo- dog- + poppy form. 
Cf. mod.F. cyxomorphe dog-shaped.] 

1. Zool. Belonging to the division Cyxomorpha 
of catarrhine monkeys. 

2. (sonce-wse, app. after anthropomorphic.) Re- 
lating to a dog’s ideas and ways of looking at 
things. So Cynomo'rphism. 

1892 L. Rosinson in Contemp. Rev. Sept. 360 An instance 
of the operation of the cynomorphic idea can be seen in the 
behaviour of a dog when a bone is given to him. /6z¢’. 359 
There is, affecting the dog’s point of view, almost un- 
doubtedly such a thing as cynomorphism. 

Cynoper, obs. form of CINNABAR. 

Cynopic (sin-, saingpik), a, sonce-awd. [f. Gr. 
xuvwnns dog-eyed, shameless (f. «vvo- dog- + wy, 
wa- eye, face) +-1c.] Dog-faced, shameless. 

1854 Bapuam Halieué. 416 This canicula. .is equal to the 
gigantic white shark in cynopic impudence and rapacity. 

Cynosural (sind-, saindsitieral, a. [f. next + 
-AL.] Relating to or of the nature of a cynosure. 

1855 Kinastey HWVestw. Ho! 17/2 That cynosural triad 
(of poets]. 1885 Huxcry in 7ésxes g June 10 To preserve 
the statue in its cynosural position in this entrance-hall. 

Cynosure (si'no-, sai‘nosiu). Also 6-7 in 
Lat. form. [a. F. cynosure (16th c.), ad. L. cyzo- 
sara, a. Gr. evvdcovpa dog’s tail, Ursa Minor.] 

1. The northern constellation Ursa AZinzor, which 
contains in its tail the Pole-star, also applied to 
the Pole-star itself. 

1896 Fitz-Gerrray Sir. Drake (1881) 14 Cynosure, whose 
praise the sea-man sings. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1787) 199 The circuit of the Cinosura about the pole. 1627 
May Lacan im. (1631) 239 These Ships ..the Cynosure 
Guides straight along the sea. 1792 D. Liroyp Voy. Life 
lv. 72 I'he stedfast Cynosure renown’d at sea. 

2. fig. a. Something that serves for guidance or 
direction ; a ‘ guiding star’. 

1596 Fitz-Gerrray Sir /. Drake (1881) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helicé, by whom the heart 
is taught. 1649 Br. Hatt Cases Consc. (1650) 9 For the 
guidance of our either caution or liberty. .the onely Cynosure 
is our Charity, 1691 Woop A ¢h. Oxon. 1.18 He hath written, 
The Rudiments of Graminar..the Cynosura for many of 
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our best Grammiarians. 1809 Mrs. West J/other (1810) 225 
Thy victor-flaz I'lames like a steady cynosure. . } 

b. Something that attracts attention by its bril- 
liancy or beauty; a centre of attraction, interest, 
or admiration, 

(1599 Broughton's Lett. viii. 26 Vou Cynosura and Lucifer 
of nations, the stupor and admiration of the world.) 1601 
Be. W, Bartow Seru. Fautes Crosse 64 Himselfe..the 
Cynosure of their affections. 1632 Mitton L'’Allegro 77 
Some beauty .. ‘lhe Cynosure of neighhouring eyes. 1837 
Cartyte Fr. Rev. Lou. i, Vhe fair young Queen... the cyno- 
sure of alleyes. 1870 Disrarii Lothatr Ixxniii. 445 Before 
ee year elapses Rome will be the cynosure of the 
world. 

Cynque, Cynter: obs. ff. of Cinque, CintTRE, 
Cynthia (sinpia). [L. Cyn/hia (dea), the 
Cynthian goddess, 7.e. Artemis or Diana, said to 
have been born on Mount Cynthus; hence the 
Moon.] <A poetic name for the Moon personificd 
asa goddess. lfenee Cy'nthian, of the Moon. 
1632 Mitton Peuseroso 59 While Cynthia checks her 
dragon yoke. 1680 Otway Caius Martius w. i, Vhe reflec- 
tion of pale Cynthia's Brightness. 1814 Byron Lava u. xxiv, 
When Cynthia's light almost gave way to morn. 1632 
Litucow 7 rav. vu, 318 Nylus increaseth. .when the Sunne 
.. Warning with his vigorous face, the Septentrion sides of 
these Cynthian Mountaynes, 

Cynurenic (siniurentk), a. Chem. Also kyn-. 
[f. Gr. wuv- dog + obp-ov urine.] In cyrerente acid, 
a crystalline substance occurring in the urine of 
the dog. Called also Cynw ric acid. 

1860 in New Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 100. 1868-82 in Watts. 
Cyon, obs. form of Scion. 

Cyparesse (Spenser): see CYPRESS 1, 
Cyperaceous (sipéré'fos), a. Bo/. [f. Bot. 
L. Cyperacea, f. Cyperus: sce -Acrous.] Belong- 
ing to the Cyperacew or Sedges. 

1852 Tu. Ross //uuboldt’s Trav, 1. vi. 217 Cyperaceous 
and gramineous plants. 

So Cype‘roid a., allied in structure to a Cyperus. 
Cypero'grapher. nonce-wd. [Cyrervs.] A 
writer on sedges. So Cypero‘logist. 

1881 BentHam in Fre/. Liun. Soc. XVII. 361 This essay 
seems not to have fallen into the hands of any subsequent 
Cyperographers. 

ypers, obs. form of CyYPREss. 

|| Cyperus (scipierds, saitpérds’. Bot.  [L. 
oyperus, -os, a kind of rush, a. Gr. xdeipos, KUmepos 
(Herod.), an aromatic marsh-plant.] <A large 
genus of endogenous plants, giving its name to the 
N.O. Cyperacee. About 700 species are described ; 
C. longus ts the Sweet Cyperus, or English Galin- 
gale, having aromatic and astringent roots. 

1597 GERAROE //erbad t. ix. (1633) 13 Cyperus Grasse hath 
roots somewhat like Cyperus. 1658 Sir I) Browne Gard. 
Cyrus iv, Why Fenny waters afford the hottest and sweetest 
plants as Calamus, Cyperus and Crowfoot. 1837 Howitt 
Kur, Life w. i. (1862) 312 Lo! cyperus decks the ground. 

Cyphac, var..SirHac, the perittonzeum. 
Cyphel (ssifel). [? ad. Gr. wipeddra f/. the 
hollows of the ears, clouds of mist: see next.] 

1. Formerly a name for the Houseleek (Semfer- 
vévnm) ; now a book-name for Cherlerta sedotdes. 

1674-91 Ray \. C. Words 133 Cyphel, Houselcek. 1787 
Witnerine Bot. A rrangeu, (ed. 2\1. 462 Cherleria sedoidtes 
..Cyphel. 1883 G. ALLEN A/ountatie Tulip in Lougm. 
Mag. Vhe Scottish asphodel, the mossy cyphel. 

2. Adapted form of CyPHELLA. 

|| Cyphella (soifela\). Bot. Pl. -«. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. xipeAda (plural) the hollows of the ears.] 

1. A cup-like depression on the under surface of 
the thallus of some lichens. 

1857 Berxecey Cryptog. Bot. § 452. 

2. Generic name of some hymenomycetous fungi. 

Cypher, var. CirHer ; Cyphon, obs. f. Srpoon. 

Cyphonism (s2i‘foniz’m). Gr. Axntig.  [ad. 
Gr. cupariopés, punishment by the xupar, crooked 
piece of wood, bent yoke of a plough, a sort of 
pillory, f. ct@ds bent, crooked.] Punishment by the 
KUpav, a sort of pillory in which slaves or criminals 
were fastened by the neck (Liddell and Scott). 

For notions formerly held about it see quot. 1848. 

1727-51 in Cuampers Cyc/. 1848 WuHarton Law Lexr., 
Cyphouisu,.some suppose to have been the smearing of the 
hody with honey, and exposing the person to flies, wasps, etc. 
Lut the author of the notes on Hesychius says .. that it.. 
sgnifies that kind of punishment still used by the Chinese, 
called .. the wooden collar, by which the neck of tbe male- 
factor is bent or weighed downward, 

: Cypho'sis. ath. Alsokyphosis. [mod.L., 
a. Gr. xipwois, humpbacked condition, f. xv pds 
bent, hunch-backed.] Backward curvature of the 
spine; hump-back. Ilence Cypho'tic a., hump- 
backed (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847 Soututr. Chelius’ Surg. IL. 164 The Zordosi's is most 
easy, the cyphosi's the most difficult of cure. 1876 Wagner's 
Gen. Pathol. 13 Kyphosis. 1878 T. bavant Pract. Sure. 
}. 277. 1889 Treves Jan. Surg. 11. 338 In the confirmed 
kyphotic curve of old age treatment is of little avail. 

|| Cypreea (seipr?a). Zool. [mod.L. f. Cyfria 
a name of Venus: cf. Venas-shelt, Arlemis, and 
other names of conchology.] The extensive genus 
of gastropods containing the cowries. lence 
Cyprewid, a gastropod of the cowrie family, 
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Cyprvite. Cypreeiform, Cypreoid ad/s., re- 
sembling or allied to the cowries. 

+ Cy*pre. Ods. Also cypyr. -ur, cipre, -er. 
(ac. 1. cyprus, a. Gr. xémpos (from Kunpos Cypmis , 
the henna plaut. The L. form also oceurs.] 

1. The henna-shrub ‘Lazsonta alba or tnermiss, 
with fragrant white flowers, found in the Levant. 

1382 Wyeitr Soug Sot. i. 13 Whe clustre of cipre tree [x61 
camphire), 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. K. xvit. xxv. (1495) 
618 The Cypre is a tree in Egypte Iyke to Olive in leues. 
1958 Warne tr. Alerts’ Secr. tu. 30 b, Take. . Damaske roses 
.. Bengewyn, Cypre Alexandrine. {1748 /'Aef. Trans. 
566 The Cyprus grows. .as a Shrub of ten or fifteen leet in 
Height, and has very much the Appearance of Privet ] 

“i 2. Used by confusion for Cyrress |, 

a31440 Str Eglam, 277 Cypur treys were growyn owte. 
rq.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 716/41 //ec cipressns, a cypyrtre. 
1583 STANvHURST Aeneis u. (Arb.) 66 A ciper by the churche 
seat abydeth. 1632 Litucow 7’rav. 63 Cypre-trees. 

| Cy pres sfprf\. [Late Anglol'r.=F. sf pras 
so near, as near.] Law, As ucar as practicable: 
applied to a process in equity by which, in the 
case of trusts or charities, when a literal exccution 
of the testator’s intention becomes impossible, it ts 
executed as nearly as possible, according to the 
general purpose. (Used as adv., sb., and ad.) 

1481 Littirton Tenures § 352 En ceo cas sil'’baron deuy, 
viuant la feme, deuant ascun estate en le taile fait a eux, 
&c, donques doit le feoffee per la ley faire estate a la feme 
cy pres le condition, et auxy cy pres lentent de la condition 
que il poit faire. [1628 Coke Ox L/tt. 219 In this case if 
the husband dyeth liuing the wife before an estate in taile 
made vnto them, &c. then ought the feoffee by the law to 
make an estate to the wife as neere the condition, and also 
as neere to the entent of the condition as he may make it ] 
180z Vesey Reports VII. 42 ‘The question. .is, whether the 
gift fails on account of the death of the trustee; or, whether 
the doctrine of cy pres takes place; and whether the Court 
sees its way sufficiently to execute what was the general 
intention. 1872 J. A. Hessey Wor. Difficulties Bible v. 112 
A cypres or approximate administration of a trust is ad- 
missible. 1883 VaucHan Hawkins in Law Kef. 29 Ch. 
Div. 562 Vhe general intention of the testator..will be 
carried out cy-freés. 

b. fg. An approximation. 

1850 7 art's Mag, XVII. 769/2 The variety of metres intro- 
duced is as happy a cy-/zes as the language admits of. 

Cypress! (ssiprés). Forms: 4 ciprese, 
cypris, sypres, 4-5 cipris, 4-7 cipres, cypres, 
5 cipriss, -ys, cyprys, syprees, -ese, cupresse, 
5-6 cipresse, 5-7 cypresse, 6 cipreis, cyparesse, 
Syptys, cypers, 6-7 cipers, 7-8 error. ci-, 
cyprus), & cipress, 4, ;—~ cypress. [ME. céfres, 
cypres, etc., a. OF. ciprés (12th c.), cypres (= Pr. 
cypres, It. cépresso), ad. late L. eypressus (Vulgate, 
Isidore, ete.}, ad. Gr. xumdpisoos cypress. The 
earlier L. adaptation of the word was cufressus ; 
the later cypressus and rare cy/farissus were re- 
fashioned after Gr. The current Eng. cyfress is 
assimilated to the late L. form.] 

1. Awell-known coniferous tree, Cupressussemper- 
wirens,a native of Persia and the Levant, extensively 
cultivated in Western Asia and Southern Europe, 
with hard durable wood aud dense dark foliage; 
often regarded as symbolic of mourning (see c). 


Hence, the English name of the genus. 

a1300 Cursor M, 1377 ‘Cott.) Cedre, ciprese [. ». cipres, 
cipris], and pine. @1400 Pis(i//o/ Susan 69 Pe sauyne and 
sypres, selcoup to sene. 1513 Doucias -Eneis ul. x. 47 
The cipres berand hych thair bewis. 1551 Tukner /Yeréad 
1, (1568) N iij b, ‘he lefe of Cypres neuer falleth, but is ener 
grene. 1616 Buttoxar, Crfresse, a tree ..very tall and 
slender, the tymber whereof is yellowish and of a pleasant 
smell. 1797 Mrs. Ranciirre /tafiau vi, A garden, shaded 
with avenues of melancholy cypress 1872 OtiveR Elem. 
Bot. 247 Vhe wood of Cypress. .is almost imperishable; the 
gates of Constantinople made of this wood lasted 1,100 years. 

b. The wood of this tree. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8007 ‘Gitt.) Pu sal find ba wandis bare, 
Of cydyr, pyne, and of cypress. ¢ 1386 Cuaucer Sir Thofas 
170 His spere was of fine cipres. 1474 J. Paston Lett. No. 
739 11]. 110 My wryghtyng box of syprese. 1504 Bury 
Wilts (1850) 98 My coffyr of syprys. 1621 I.apy M. Wrotu 
Urania 261 Into a coffer of Ciprus..he shut itvp. 1673 
Phil. Traus, VV. 6015 Another sort of wood, called 
Cypress. .better than any Pine for Masts. 

e. The branches or sprigs of the tree, used at 
funerals, or as a symbol of mourning. Also fig. 

1590 Srenser /. Q.u.i. 60 The great earthes wombe they 
open to the sky, And with sad Cypresse seemely it embrave. 
1591 — Pafpha. Ixxvi, Vouchsafe to deck the same [a hearse) 
with Cyparesse. 1695 Prior Ode ee Queen's Death v, 
Let the King dismiss his Woes..And take the Cypress from 
his Brows. 1761 Sterne 77. Shaudy Il. Ixxv, "Tis one 
thing for a soldier to gather laurels —and ‘tis another to 
scatter cypress. 1850 Texnyson /1 Vem. txxxiv. iv, But 
that remorseless iron hour Made cypress of her orange 
flower. : , 

2. a. Applied to various trees or shrubs allted to 
the tre cypress. as African C., the genus J} “/- 
dringtonia (Miller 2Vani-n.); Bald, Black, or 
Deciduous C., Zaxodium distichum, Embossed 
C., the Chinese genus C/yftos/ro/us; Japanese C., 
the genus Relinosfora; Swamp C., the genus 
Chamacyparis (Miller). 

1794 Martyn Ronsscau's Bot. xxviii. 447 Deciduous 
Cypress has the leaves in two ranks, and spreading; it is 


CYPRESS. 


a native of America. 1866 Treas. ft. g67 Ketinospora 
N.obtusa, the Japanese Cypress. very fine forest tree, cighty 
or more feet high. 

b. Applicd to yariows 1, lan’s taken to resemble 
the eypress-tree, as Broom C., Aochta scoparia ; 
Dwarf C., Heath C., names | roposed by Turner 
for Sycopodium alpinum, Field C, yaya 
Chama pitys; Garden C., a) tn Gerurde, Arle- 
mista maritima; bin Lyte, Santolina (hame- 
gifarissus; Standing C., Cla coronoptfolia ; 
Summer C., Aochia scoparia 

[¢ 1000 Sar Leechd. $2116 tsenim ba yan wyrte & cypres- 
sum, & dracenisan & huniz.) 1548 Lernik Aawes of 
Jlerbes 25 Chamaccyparissus . maye be called in englishe 
heath Cypres, Lecause it groweth s nienge heath, or dwarfe 


Cypres. 1578 Leyte Mofoens 1 xvii. 28 Called vin Penglith 
.-Ground Pyne, flerbe luc, Forget me met, and field 
Cypres. /éad. xix. 2) Some call it in Pnglwh |auender 


Cotton, and som Garden Cyfires. 187886 Brees & 
fhottann /’/anten., Cypress. .2. J amarixz gallicas€ orm, 

3. attrih, a. Of cypress or cypress-wood. b, Ke- 
sembling the foliage or shade of a Cypress ; cypress- 
like; dark, gloomy, funcreal. 

1596 Suaks. Jam. Shr. ui. 353 In luory cofers f liaue 
stuft my crownes. In Cypreschests my arras cour terpoint . 
15997 Lanc. irlls II. 228 A Cy presse chest standing in tie 
hike parlour. 1659 T. Peckt. /'aruaesi Puerp. 67 Great 
was Macedo; but the Stagyrite, As much out shin'd; as 
bright Day, Cypress Night. 1890 Athen rus 19 Nov. 5 
Plenty of cypress sentimentality in Kensal Green, 

4. Comh., as orpres-arbour, -bough, -bud, -cone, 
grove, -teaf, -shate, -spire, -sivamp, timber, ~tree, 
-wood, -wreath; crfress-crowned, evpress-like agjs. ; 
cypress-apple, the frutt or conv of the cyyiress; 
cypress-knee, a large woody tumour oceurrtng 
on the roots of Zaxodinm ' 7) eas. Bot.); cypress- 
moss, the Alpine or Savin Club-moss (/3cofodéam 
alpinum); also the moss //yfnam cupressiforme ; 
+ cypress-nut, tlte roundish fruit or cone of the 
cypress; cypress-spurge, Eaphorbium ( y/parisstas 
(called by Lyte oypress tithymal ; cypress-vine, 
a name of several American speectes of /pomea, 
convolvulaceous climbing plants. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s Gardening 148 lis Fruit, 
call’d the *Cypress-Npple. 1883 A. Dons's Ofd World 
fdylls, Dead Letter v. vi, And still the “cypress-arbour 
showed The same umbrageous hollow. 1720 Gay Poems 
(1743) EL. 152 Black *Cypress boughs their drooping heads 
adorn. 1829 Prarp Focus (1865 1. 359 Pule, *cypress- 
crowned, 18rz2 E}vron CA. /far. wt. xxxviii, The pale 
crescent sparkles .. I hrough many a *cypress grove. 1889 
Science XII. 176/2 Processes. sufficiently developed to be 
classed in importance with the “cypress knees. 1640 Parkis- 
son Theat. Bot., *Cypress-moss, Lycofpodiuus alpinum. 
1769 J. Wants Nat, Hist. Northumberland |. viii. 282 
Creeping Cypress-Moss, or Heath-Moss is frequent on 
Cheviot, 1707 Curtos, in Hush. & Gard, 154 The Wood- 
Spurge, the *Cipress-Spurge, and the Mirtle-Spurge. 1578 
Lyte Dodocus i. xxix. 359 The fifth kinde called *Cypres 
Tithymal. 1535 CoverDAare £i-clus. xxiv.13 Asa *Cyper tre 
vpon the mount Hermon. 1818 Suettry Aew /slant v. liv. 
5 Ihe banquet .Was spread beneath many a dark cypress 
tree. 186: Miss Io, A. Reavrort Agxpt. Sepulchr. Vi. 
XNIV. 324 A very fine hall. .with a ceiling of *cypress wood. 

+ Cypress *. Obs. [A corruption of L. cxperas, 
cvferos, app. confounded with Cypress !.] The 
Sweet Cyperus or Galtngale. 

61430 720 Cookcry-bhks. 21 Vyaund de cyprys bastarde.. 
tuke whyte Gynzere, and Galyngale, and Canel fayre 
y-mynced. 1549 Coutf/. Scot. vi. 67, I sau cipresses, that is 
gude for the fluxis of the bellye. 1607 Torsett eg 
Feas‘s (1673) 143 Against tikes, lice, and fleas, anoint the 
dog with bitter almonds..or roots of maple, or cipers. 1712 
tr. Powet's Hist. Drugs 1. 35 Lons Cypress . 1s a knotty 
Root. 1799 C. Surru Laboratery II. 400 Add one drachm 
of the powder of cypress. 

b. Comsb., as orf css-fpouder, cypress-root. 

1634 W. ‘Ferwuyt tr, Hadsac's Lett 99 Enjoyning me 
never to goe to the Warres, hut when Muskets are charged 
with Cypres-powder. 1652 Urquuart Fever? Wks (1834 
229 Like another Sejanus, with a penwig dauved with 
Cypres powder. 1790 W. Woopvitir. Wed. Bot. 1. 75 note, 
The root [of Ariwm usacntatxin)is used by the French th 
wash the skin with.. under the name of Cypress Powder. 
1879 Prior Plant-n, 61 Cypress-rot, or Sweet Cypress... 
a plant the aromatic roots of which are known as English 
galingale, Cyperus longus. 

+ Cy press 3, (és. or dia’. Forms: 5-7 cipres, 
6-9 cyprus, 6-7 cypres, cy-, cipresse, 7 cipress, 
~~ cypress; also § cipre, cipyrs, 6 sipers, 
sipars, \cyrpe’, 6-7 sypers, sipres. 7 sypress, 
sipris. [prob. f. Ol’. Cépre, Cyfre, the island of 
Cyprus, from which, in and after the Crusading 
times, various fabrics were brought: sce Al«is 
Wright, note to Shaks. 7wwetsth Véght 1. i. 119.] 

1. A name of several textile fabites originally tm- 
ported from or through Cyprus; a. A cloth of gold 


or other valuable material. — 

[ce rg400 /nz. in Sir F. Palzrave A’a/. & Invent. Treas. 111. 
358 Primerement, xxv draps d'or de diverses suytes dount 
un. de Cipre les autres de Lukes.] 14 Laser PF. PLB 
xv. 2241) MS. O.) Clenlich yclped in c*pres {MS. C. i; 
LB. purpre] and in tartaryne. @ 1440 S.r Degrev. 1482 The 
scochenus of many kny3t Of gold and cyprus was i-dy31. 

b. A valuable quality of satin, called more fully 
satin of Cypres, satin Cypres. 

1533 in Weaver Hells 1 4d)s 1890! 27 A Sondays gowne 
of blak lyned with sattyn of sypers. 1548 Tlatt Caron 


CYPRESSED. 


(1809) 599 Long and large garmentes of blewe Satten panned | 


ith Sipres, poudered with spangles of bullion golde. 1552-3 
te Ch. ve Staff in Aun. Litchfield IW. 39 On redde 
vestement of saten sipars with all things to hitt. 1603 
Draperies sold at Norwich, in 38th Rep. Keeper Public 
Rec. 444 Fnstyans of Naples.,Paris clotbes .. sattins of 
Cipres, Spanish Sattins. ; 

c. esp. (= Cypress lawn A light transparent 
material resembling cobweb lawn or crape ; like 
the latter it was, when black, much used for habili- 


ments of mourning. 

[1398 Zest. Hbor. 1. 240 Unum [velum] de cypres. 1402 
Jbid. 1. 289, ij flameola de cipres.} 1577 Epen & Wittes 
Hist. Trav. 269 Witb two Oxe bornes, as it were, made of 
fine cypres hangyng downe about theyr eares. 1594 NaSHE 
Unfort. Trav. 84 A hundred pages in sutes of white 
cipresse. 1x611 SHAKs, Jind. T. 1v. iv. 221 Lawne as white 
as driuen Snow, Cypresse blacke as ere was Crow. 1616 B. 
Josson Efigr. \xxiii, One half drawn In solemn cyprus, 
th’ othercobweb lawn. 1678 Puitttps, Cipress, a fine curled 
Stuff, part Silk, part Hair, of a Cobweb thinness, of which 
Hoods for Woinen are made. 1721 Loud. Gaz. No. 5930/1 
Officers wearing Mourning-Scarfs of Cypress. 1722 /déd. 
No. 6084/4 The Colours furled and wrapped in Cypress. 
{1820 Scott A/onast. xviil, The murrey-coloured double-piled 
Genoa velvet, puffed out with ciprus.] E 

transyf. 1718 Warver True Amazons (ed. 2) 3 Having 
four Wings .. with strong Fibres round and cross them, to 
strengthen the fine Cypress of which they are framed. 

2. A piece of cypress used as a kerchief for the 
neck or head, as a band for the hat, etc., in sign of 
mourning, and the like. 

1530 Patscr. 205/2 Cypres for a womans necke, cresfe. 
¢ 1540 Four P./.in Hazl. Dedsley 1. 350 Sipers, swathbands, 
ribbons, and sleeve-laces. 1601 Suaxs. Tze. NV. in. 1. 131 
A Cipresse, not a bosome, Hides my heart. 1609 DEKKER 
Gulls Horne-bk., Him that wears atrebled cyprus about his 
hat. 16z1 Frorio, I’elaregé?, shadowes, vailes, Launes, 
Scarfes, Sipres or Bonegraces that women vse to weare. 
a1717 Parnect Night-Piece on Death 72 Why then thy 
flowing sable stoles, Deep pendant cypress, mourning poles. 

3. alirib. (or adj.). a. Of cypress. 

1530 Patscr. 173 Cresfine, a cypres lynyn clothe. 1607 
W.S. Puritan Stage Direct., Enter the widow Plus, Frances, 
Mary, Sir Godfrey, and Edmond, all in monrning ; the 
latter in a cyprus hat. 1632 Mitton Penseroso 35 Sable 
stole of cypress lawn. 1678 J. Puituirs Zavernier’s Trav. 
Persia 1. 10 The Travellers are wont to wear black Cypress 
Hoods. .over their Faces. 

b. Resembling cypress in texture ; gauze-like. 

1598 Syivester Du Bartas i. vii. (1641) 64/2 The Spider 
. neat and nimbly her new web she weaves. .Qpen, lest else 
th’ ungentle Winds should tear Her Cipres Tent. 1713 
Warver True Amazons (ed, 2) 30 Not only Bees, but all 
other Creatures having a Cypress wing. 

e. Dark grey with darker markings ; hence 
cyprus-cat, a variety of tabby cat (/oca?). 

1857 Wricut Prov. Dict., Cypress-cat, a tabby-cat, East. 
1879 Lussock Fauna of Norfolk 7 An immense cat of 
acypress colour. 1887 4. § Q. 7th Ser. IV. 289/1 While 
discussing the merits of a new kitten recently with a lady 
from Norwich, she described its colour as ‘Cyprus ’—dark 
grey, with black stripes and markings. 

Cypressed (sai:prést), a. [f. Cypress! +-EpD?.] 
Planted or adorned with cypresses. 

18g0 Sir A. De VERE Pict. S&. 1. 248 The citied hills, the 
cypressed vales. 1861 THorxsury 7urner (1862) I. 222 On 
the Cypressed Hill. 

Cyprian (siprian), @ ands, Also 7 Ciprian. 
[f. L. Cypréus of Cyprus+-an. In F. cypriez.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to Cyprus, an island in 
the eastern Mediterranean, famous in ancient times 
for the worship of Aphrodite or Venus. 

1627 MassinGer Gt. Dk. Florence v. ii, By all the vows 
nen lovers offer at The Cyprian goddess’ altars. ¢ 1673 
Roxb. Ball. V1. 112 A stranger unto Love am 1..The 
Ciprian Boy shall not destroy My freedome and my 
Reason. 

2. ¢ransf. Licentious, lewd; in 18-r1g9th c. ap- 
plied to prostitutes. 

1599 Marston Sco. Vidlanie 1. iii. 184 Consuming all the 
yeare In Cyprian dalliance. 1782 Wotcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode to R. A’s. ix. Wks. I. 35 A Damsel of tbe Cyprian class. 
1859 Sat. Kev. VII1. 71/1 Vhe Cyprian patrol which 
occupies our Strects in force every night. 

B. sé. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a Cy- 
priote; hence /vazsf. A licentious or profligate 
person; in later use sfec. a prostitute. 

1598 Marston Pygural. il. 145 See how he paceth like 
a Ciprian, 1819 J. II. Vaux ie I. 72 A very interesting 
young Cyprian whom I..attended to her apartments. 1829 
Sun 17 Sept. 4/4 A cyprian of the lowest grade. 1843 tr. 
Custine’s Linpire of Czar Ill. 84 The expenses of these 
poor cyprians were not diminished inthe same proportion as 
their gains. 

Cypriferous (ssipriféres), a. Ceol. [f. mod. 
Zool. 1.. Cypris (from L. Cypris a name of Venus) 

+-FEKOUS.} Abounding in fossil shells of the genus 
Cypris of freshwater crustaceans. 

rie Lye. Jr, Geol. 1. 233 Green cypriferous marls. 

+ Cyprine, a.! Ods.—° [Erroncous formation. 
L. cyprinum, Gr. ximpwov are deriv. of Cyprus 
Cypnre, the henna plant.] 

1656 Birount Glossogr., Cvprine..of or belonging to the 
Cypress-Tree. [Hence in Asu 1775 and mod. Dicts.} 

Cyprine (sitprain, -in), 4.2 Jchth.  [ad. L. 
cyprin-us, a. Gr. xumpivos carp.] Belonging to 
the carp genus Cyprinus, or the carp family, 
Cyprinidw, 


1828 in Wesster; whence in mod. Dicts. 
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Cyprine (siprain), sd. A/zz. [mod. f. L. cyprius 
of Copper q.v.] <A blue variety of VESUVIANITE 
supposed to contain copper. 

1823 Puitrirs Alix. 262 Cyprine. 

Cyprinid (siproinid). Jchth. [f. mod.L. 
Cyprinide, the family of fresh-water fishes of 
which the carp, cyfriszes, is the type.] A fish of 
the carp family. So Cypri‘niform a,, carp-like 
in structure. 

Cyprinodont (siprainodpnt). /chth.  [f. as 
mod.L. generic name Cyfrénodon, from L. cyprimus 
carp + Gr. ddovr- tooth.] 

A. sb. A malacopterygions fish of the family 
Cyprinodontide, of which the typical genus is 
Cyprinodon ; they differ from the cyprinids in 
having the jaws more projecting and toothed. 

31857 Acassiz Nat. Hist, U.S. 1. 48 Among fishes .. the 
Cyprinodonts, the Chatodonts. 1887 C.C. Apsott !Waste- 
Land Wand, vi. 166 The many-barred cyprinodont that 
throngs every stream from Maine to Florida. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

Hence Cyprinodo‘ntid, -do-ntoid a., of or allied 
to the Cyprinodonts. 

Cyprinoid (siprainoid), a, and sb. Zchth. Ef. 
L. cyprinus carp +-O1D.]} 

A. adj. Resembling or allied to the carp; be- 
longing to the division Cyprinotdea of fishes, com- 
prising the Cyfrzazzde and other families. 

1859 Topp Cyct. Auat. V. 287 In the cyprinoid families. 
1876 BENEDEN A uim, Parasites 9 A cyprinoid fish. 

B. sé. A fish belonging to the Cyfrirozdea. 

1849-52 Topp Cycl. Avat. IV. 1146/2 The vascular tissue 
..on the palate of the Cyprinoids. 1878 BELL Gegendbaner’s 
Coif. Anat. 525 In the Cyprinoids the mucous membrane 
..is Interwoven with.. muscular fibres. 

Hence Cyprinoi‘dean a. and sd. 

Cypripe-din. J/ed. [f. F. cypripede = Bot.L. 
Cypripedium Lady’s slipper (Linnzus Gen. 77. 
1015), app. a corruption of Cypripodiune, f. Gr. 
Kumpis Aphrodite + rodis shoe, mvdior little foot.] 

A brown powder prepared from the roots of 
Cypripedium pubescens, a North American orchid ; 
used as an antispasmodic. 

1863-72 in Watts Dict. Chent. 11. 300. 

|| Cypris (soi‘pris). Zoof, [mod.L., a. Gr. Kimpis 
Aphrodite. (Names of Venus are applied tomany 
shells.)] A genus of minute fresh-water crustacea, 
haying the body enclosed in a delicate bivalve 
shell. 

1832 Lyect Princ. Geol. 11. 275 This cypris inhabits the 
lakes and ponds of England, where it is not uncommon. 
1860 GossE Rom. Nat. Hist. 63 Tiny cyprides and cyclopes 
disporting in the umbrageous groves of their world. 

Cyproid (saiproid). Zo0/.  [f. prec. + -o1D.] 
A crustacean allied to the Cypris. . 

1852 Dana Crust. 11. 1407 Species of Cy proids. 

Cyprus, cyprus-lawn: see CYPRESS 3, 

Cyprus (Bot.): see CyPre. 

Cyprusite (soiprdsoit), Alin. [f. Cyprus + 
-ITE.} A sulphate of iron occurring in Cyprus. 

1882 Dana Mix. App. iii. 33 Cy presite. [Named 1881.] 

Cyprys, obs. form of Cypress !. 

|| Cypsela (sips‘la). Bot. [mod.Lat., ad. Gr. 
xuédn hollow vessel, chest, box.] A kind of dry 
one-seeded fruit; an achene with an adnate calyx, 
as in the Composite. 

1870 Benttey Bot, 313 The Cypsela differs in nothing 
essential from the achenium, except in being inferior and 
of a compound nature. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vii. § 2. 295 
An akene with adnate calyx has been termed a Cypsela. 


Cypseline (si-ps‘lain), a. Zool. [f. L. cypselus, 
a. Gr. xbwedros the swift.] Of the family Cypse- 
lide or genus Cypselus of birds, comprising the 
Swifts. 

1874 Woop Vat. Hist. 287 The Swifts, technically called 
the ‘ Cypselinz ’, or Cypseline birds. 

So Cy pseliform, Cy ‘pseloid, Cypselomo‘rphic 
adjs., having the form or structure of a Swift; 
belonging to Huxley’s group Cypselimorphe. 

Cypselous (si‘psélos), a. Hot. [f. Cypskna + 
-ous.] Of the nature of a CYPSELA. 


1878 Masters Henfrey’s Bot. 292 The involucre, the 
cypselous fruit, and the pappus. 


Cyrecean, obs. form of C1rcran, 


1609 Downam Chr. Liberty 95 The Cyrcean cup of the 
Libertines. .transformeth Christianisme into Epicurisme. 


Cyrcle, Cyrcuite, etc.: see Circ, ete. 

Cyre, obs. form of Sir, Sine. 

Cyred, obs. form of CeRED Afi. a. 

1558-80 \W. Warpe tr. Aleris’ Secr.1. 1. 14 b, A Violl well 
stopped with waxe and cyred clothe. 

Cyrenaic (ssir/n@ik), a. and sd. [ad. L. Cyré- 
naic-us, a. Gr. Kipynvaixds, f. Kopnyn Cyrenc, a 
Greek eolony in Africa. In mod.F. Cyréxaigue.] 

A. adj. Velonging to the school of the Socratic 
philosopher Aristippus of Cyrene, whose doctrine 
was one of practical hedonism. : 

1641 Mitton Ch. Govt, u. (1851) 179 Not Epicurus, nor 
Aristippus with all his Cyrenaick ront. 1843 Mauricr Afor. 
§ Alet. Philos. in Encycl. Metrop, 5835/1 The Cyrenaic 
doctrine..terminated in Epicurism. 
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B. sé. A Cyrenaic philosopher; a follower of 
Aristippus. 

1586 I’. B. La Primaud, Fr. Acad. \. 222 Aristippus and 
all the Cyrinaiks. 1753 L. M. tr. Die Bosg’s Accomplish'd 
Woman 1. 200 [Anstippus} by birth a Cyrenian; from 
whience his followers were call’d Cyrenaics. 1889 A thenzumt 
2 Nov. s92/1 Even the Cyrenaics upheld a certain standard 
of personal dignity. 

Hence Cyrena‘icism, the doctrine of Aristippus. 
Cyrene‘an, Cyre‘nian a. = CYRENAIC. 

188z Contemp. Rev, Aug. 214 This reads like an avowal 
of Epicureanism or of the more selfish philosopby of pleasure 
known as Cyrenaicism, 1828 Edin. Rev, XLVIII. 221 
A peculiar school of philosophy, known over the lettered 
world by the title of the Cyrenean. 1847 Craic, Cyrenian. 

Cyrillic (sirilik), 2. [f.the proper name Cyri/ 
(Cyrill-us) + -1c. In mod.F. cyrzlligue.) Applied 
to the alphabet employed by the Slavonic peoples 
of the Eastern Church, the invention of which 
is attributed to St. Cyril in the gth century. The 
Cyrillic is distinguished from another ancient 
Slavonic alphabet, the Glagolitic (q.v.). 

1881 Academy 26 Mar. 226 The Slaves, when they became 
converts to Christianity, framed two alphabets, the Cyrillic 
and the Glagolitic. 1884 Sat, Rev. 7 June 761/1 The 
Russian Government .. had already forbidden the printing 
of Lithuanian texts in any but the Cyrillic character. 

Cyring, obs. form of Sy«1NGE. 

Cyriologie (siriolp'dzik), 2, In 7 kyrio-. The 
analogical form of CurioLocic. So Cyriolo-gical. 

1655-60 Stantey //ist. Philos. (1701) 350/1 In the Kyrio- 
logick way, to express the Sun, they make a Circle; the 
Moon, a Crescent. 1824 Jonnson 7yfographia Il. 434 
Cyriological Hieroglyphics, in which the figures were taken 
in a proper sense; as the image of a man was placed for 
aman, 1828 WessteR, Cytologic, relating or pertaining 
to capital letters. [An error, reprinted in later Dicts } 

Cyrographer, obs. form of CHIROGRAPHER. 

Cyrto- (sito-), repr. Gr. xvpro- from xuprdés 
eurved, arched. In some recent technical terms, 
as Cyrtoce'ratite /alvont., a fossil cephalopod 
of the genus Cyrtoceras, having the shell ineurved 
or bent like a horn. So Cyrtocerati‘tic, Cyrto’- 
ceran adjs.; Cyrtoce'ratid, a member of the 
family containing Cyrtoceras. Cy'rtograph, an 
instrument for the same purpose as the eyrtometer 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cy *rtoid a., resembling a hump 
or swelling on the back (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Cy‘rto- 
lite A/iz., a variety of zircon with the pyramidal 
planes convex (Dana). Cyrto‘meter [F. cyrto- 
metre}, an instrument for measuring and recording 
the curves of the chest; also (W2lson’s C.) for 
measurement of the head ; whence Cyrtome'tric a., 
Cyrto‘metry. Cy ‘rtostyle, a circular portico pro- 
jecting from the front or other part of a building 
(Webster, 1864). 

1867 Amer. rund. Sc. Ser. 1. XLIV. 224 Before the blow- 
pipe cyrtolite glows brilliantly. 1870 S. Gee Auscultation 
& Perc. ii. 1oThe Cyrtometer. 1879 Kuory Priuc. Med. 45 
When the outlines are drawn on paper by the help of the 


cyrtometer. 1885 Lancet 26 Sept., A cyrtometric tracing 
taken of the chest about the nipple level. 


Cyrurgien, -erie, early ff. CHIRURGEON, etc. 
Cysars, -ers, -ors, -ours, obs. ff. Scissors. 
Cyse, Cyser, obs. forms of S1zE, CIDER. 
Cysme, obs. form of ScHIsM. 

Cyst (sist). Also 8 cist. [ad. mod.L. cysézs 
(in earlier use : see CysSTIs): in mod.F. £yste.] 

1. Biol. A thin-walled hollow organ or cavity in 
an animal body (or plant) containing a liquid 
secretion ; a bladder, sac, vesicle. 

¢ 13720 W. Gipson Farrier’s Disfens. ii. 1. (1734) 36 Under 
their [vipers] tongue is a little Cyst or bag where the poison 
is deposited. 1796 Morse Awer. Geog. }. 228 The Ink or 
Cuttle fish. .is furnished with a cyst of black liquor, 1866 
Treas. Bot., Cyst..the hollow spaces in parenchyma in 
which oily matter collects, as in the rind of the orange. 

2. Path. A closed cavity or sac of a morbid or 
abnormal character, containing liquid or semi-solid 
matter. 

1731-1800 Baltey, Cist..a Tumour where the obstructed 


Matter collects as ina Bag. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 25 In abscesses of long standing, the cysts are 


_often of very considerable thickness, 


Sig. 1884 Faunt in a Funk 7x As it were, form an indelible 
cyst of penal associations round the very idea. 

b. sfec. The sac enclosing a hydatid, or larval 
form of a speeics of Zxzda or tape-worm, found 
parasitic in man and various other animals. (Cf. 


ACEPHALOCYST.) 

1713 CHESELDEN Auaf, (1726) 181 The liver full of hy- 
datids, and cysts of hydatids adhering to it. 1888 RoLteston 
& Jackson Anim. Life 231 The cyst in which the Cyséz- 
cercus lies is formed by the irritated tissues of its host. — 

3. Biol. and Cryptogamic Bot. A cell or cavity 
containing reproductive bodies, embryos, ete.; e.g. 
the spore-case of certain fungi. 

1857 BerKeLey Cryptog. Bot. 134 Miiller informs us that in 
C. tubcrculosa, he has repeatedly seen two kinds of cysts, one 
scarlet, and constituting antheridia, the other larger and at 
length producing spores. 1867 J. Hocc Aficrosc. n. i. 263 
They occasionally develop an enveloping cyst and thus 
become encysted zoospores. . 

4. Comb., as cysi-fluid, -wall, -worm; cyst-like a. 

1836-39 Topp Cycl. Anat. II. 220/2 Cyst-like tumours. 


CYST-. 


1849-9 /did. IV. 95/2 Atrophy of the renal textures depen. 
dent on cyst-formation. 187: Jloumes Syst. Surg. (ed. 2) 
V. 917 ‘he cyst-worms of one animal give rise to tape- 
worms in another and vice-versa, 

Cyst, obs. form of Cist. 

Cyst-, combining form of Gr. «vars, Cyst be- 
fore vowels (cf, Cysti-, Cysto-); as Cystalgia 
[¥. eystalgte; Gr. ddyos pain] Path., pain in the 
bladder, esf. ofa spasinodic character. Cyste’ctasy 
(Gr. €xraas extension: see Ecrasis], dilatation of 
the bladder; spec. a form of lithotomy in whieh 
the neck of the bladder is dilated so as to allow of 
the removal of the stone. Cy stelminth [Gr. 
€Apuvs, €ApuvO- worm], a cystic worm. Cyste'n- 
chyma, Cyste‘nchyme [Gr. éyxvpa infusion], 
a kind of connective tissue occurring In some 
sponges, and presenting analogies to the paren- 
chyma of plants; hence Cystenchy'‘matous a. 
Cysthepa'tio a. (-tnal.) [F. eysthépatique: see 
Elnpatic},applied to ducts supposed to pass dircetly 
from the liver to the gall-bladder. 

1887 Sottas Sponges in Encyel. Brit. XXM1. 419 A tissue, 
tystenchyme, which in some respects resembles certain 
forms of vegetable parenchyme, occurs in some sponges. 
Jbicd., Cystenchyme very commonly forms a layer just below 
the skin of some Geod snide, particularly of Pachymatisma. 
1678 Puiturs, Cystepatich Arterie, 1839 47 Topp Cycé. 
-tnat, It. 176/1 Among the Chelonia the gall-bladder .. 
receives its secretion through..cysthepatic ducts. 

Cysted (ststéd), a. rare. [f. Cyst + -Ep] 
Enclosed in a cyst, cncysted. 

1755 in Jounson (Cisted); hence in later Dicts. 

yster, cysterne, obs. fi. Sister, CISTERN. 

Cysti- (sisti), combining form of Gr. «tors, 
Cyst; in many modem technical words: as Cy- 
sticolous a. [L. -co/zs inhabiting], inhabiting a 
cyst. Cysti'ferons a. [L. -fer bearing}, bearing 
or producing cysts, Cy'stiform «@., of the form 
of a bladder or cyst. Cysti-gerous a. [L. -ger 
bearing], bearing or containing cysts. Cystirrhe:a 
[l*. cysterrhée| =cystorrhea (see CYsto-). Cy'sti- 
tome [F. cyst#/ome; Gr. -ropos cutting], an in- 
strument for cutting open the capsule of the 
crystalline lens. 

1885 Atheneum 11 Apr. 474/2 The cysticolous Myzosto- 
mida. These parasites inhabit cysts..which..are malfor- 
mations of the tissues of the host produced by the irritation. 
1836-39 Toop Cyrcl, cinat. 13. 407 2 The Cystiform Entozoa. 
1885 W. Roperts Urin. & Nenal Dis. (ed. 4) 1. 1. 239 
Dense fibrous tissue, containing many large cystiform 
spaces. 1870 Hotmes S1's/. Sv. |. 511 Cystic or cystigerous 
growths. 1830 S. Coorer Dict. Pract, Surg. 373 Cystitome. 

Cystic (si'stik), z [a. F. cystigue (Paré 16th 
c.), ad, mod.L. cystécus, f. Gr. type *evoriucds, f. 
«vuoris : see Cyst and -1C.] 

1. Anat, Pertaining to or connected with the gall- 
bladder: as oystic artery, duct. 

1634 T. Jounson Parcy's Chirurg. 111 The cysticke twins 
from the gate veine [of the liver]. «@ 1735 ArsuTuxot (J.), 
The bile is of two sorts; the cystick..or the hepatick. 1831 
R. Knox Cloguet’s Anat.jo2 The cystic artery. .sends a very 
considerable twig between the liver and gall-bladder. 

2. Pertaining to the urinary bladder. 

1881 Mivaxr Café 186 The depression in which the bladder 
lies is called the cystic fissure. 

b. Cystic oxide: = Cystine. Cystic calculus, a 
urinary calculus containing cystine ; so cystic asine. 

1810 Lain, Rev. XVII. 166 Dr. Wollaston proposes to 
name it the cystic oxide. 1834 Goop Study Med. TV. 407 
The Cystic Calculus has a crystalline appearance. 1839 -47 
Toop Cyl, Anat. HI, 805/2 Cystic Oxide is wholly dissi- 
pated by heat. 

3. Path. Of the naturc of a cyst ; characterized 
by formation of cysts, containing cysts (Cyst 2). 

1713 R. Russrip in PA. Trans, XXVIII. 277, I sepa- 
rated a Cystick Tumour. 1877 Roserts /fandbk. Med. 1. 
30 Ovarian dropsy’. is a cystic disease of the ovary. 

4. Enclosed or living in a cyst, as a hydatid. 

1859 Topp Cycl, Anat. V. 25 2 The Cystic Entozoa. 
1877 Hexiey /uv. Anim, tv. 211 In this condition the 
animal is what is termed a Cystic worm, or bladder-worm. 

| Cysticercus (sistissukds. Zool. Pl. -ci 
(-soi. [mod L., f. Gr. xvors bladder + xépxos tail. 
F. cysticergue.) The scolex or larva of a tape-worm 
in its encysted state ; a hydatid. 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Ningd. ied. 4) 152 The dis- 
covery that the cystiform Entozoa, Canurus and Cysticercus 
--are merely the Scodeces of ordinary ‘Tape worms. 1875 
H. Warton Dis. Eye 24 ‘The cysticercus, the .. larval 
state of the..pork tape-worm, gains access to the human 
body by being swallowed in an earlier larval condition. 

Hlence Cystice'rcal @., Cysticercoid «@. and 
56., Cysticercoi-dal a. 

1858 CopcanD Dict. Pract. Med. U1. u. 1385 A portion of 
the Sente pass through a true cysticercal (bladder-worm) 
stage. /bid., True Cysticercé occur only in warm-blooded 
animals. .and cysticercoid forms principally in cold-blooded 
animals. 1877 Huxcey -Iuat. (uv. Anim. iv. 212 The dog 
devours the louse, and the Cysticercoid becomes a Trnia 
cucumerina in his intestine. 

Cysticle (sistik’l). [dim. of Cyst after L. 
type *eysticula: see-cULE,] Asmall cyst ; applied 
by Owen to au organ, supposed to be that of hear- 
ing, in some Acalephw. 

1855 Owen Anat, /nv, Anim. ix.169 The part, for which, 
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from its characteristic constancy ..« have proposed the 
definite term of ‘cysticle’, did. 170 In some Acalephw 
the cysticles are not complicated with pigment-cells. 

Cystid jsivstid. [f. mod.L. eystés Cyst 4-19] 

Ll. Geof, A member of the order Cystidea or 
Cystoidea of fossil echinoderms ; a eystidean, 

1862 Dana Ja. Geol. 162 The Cystids are the most 
anomalous of Radiates. 1877 I. Conin: Elem, Geol, (2874) 
299 Stemmed [Echinoderms or Crinoids, may be divided into 
three families, viz. 1. Crinids, 2. Cystids, 3. Dlastnls. 

2. Zool, * The sac-like ciliated embryo of some of 
the Polysoa’ (Syd, Soc, Lex). 

1877 Iluxtey Amat. lav, cinim. viii. 459 Yrom one end of 
this cystid, one or more polypices are developed from 
thickenings of the walt of the sac. 

Cystidean (sistid/an). Geol.  [f. mod.L. 
cystidea, f. cystis: sce Cyst and -1p.] =CyYstip 1. 
_ 1862 Dana Aan, Geol. 398 Cystideans. became extinct 
in the beginning of the Devonian. 1876 Pace slidz. Zr. 
Bk. Geol, xii. 207 So may a cystidean.. be considered a sea- 
urchin attached to the bottom by a similar jointed colunin, 

|Cystidium. /o/, P1. -ia. [mod.L., repr. 
Gr. type *xvaridtov, din. of xvares bladder; in mod. 
I’, cystidron ; somctimes anglicized Cystide.] 

1. Link’s name for a 1-celled, indehiscent, supe- 
rior, membranous, apocarpous fruit; = utriculus. 

2. One of the projecting cells originating among 
the basidia of hymenomycctous fungi, and supposed 
to be sterile basidia. 

1858 Carrenter Vey. Phys. § 778 These. .cystidia have 
been supposed to have the nature of antheridia; but this is 
uncertain, 1881 Gard. Chron. No. 403. 369 Cystidia are 
distinctly hyaline and glutinous bodies. 

Cystine <si‘stoin). Chem, Also -in. [mod. 
f. Gr. xvoris bladder + -1N£.] An organic base, 
C; NITO,SO,, a yellowish crystalline substance, 
found in a rare kind of urinary caleulus. 

1843 Joxes in Trans. Ved.-Chirurg. Soc. X XVI. 110 The 
layers exterior to this nucleus contained no cystine. 

attrib. 1853 G. iro Urin, Deposits (ed. 4) vii. 187 ‘Phe 
specific gravity of cystine urine is generally below the 
average. 1885 W. Roperts Unsn. §& Nenad Dis. (ed. 4) 1. 
iii, 89 ‘The following case of cystine calculus .. occurred in 
the Manchester Infirmary. ie ; 

Hlenee Cystinu'ria, the condition of body in 
which cystine is found in the urine. 

1853 G. Bian Urin, Defosits vil. 193. 

|| Cystis (si-stis). Ods. Also 6 chistis. 
or mod.L., a. Gr. xvoris bladder.] = Cyst, 

1543 TRANERON Vigo'’s Chirurg. nu. v. 39 Thys caustyne 
Medicyne hathe strengthe, to breake the node. .euen to the 
chistis or purse. 1646 Sir ‘I. Browne Pseud. fp. 110 The 
humour [is] contained..in a vesicle or little bladder, though 
some affirme it hath no cystis or bag at all. 1758 Le Draus 
Obser, Surg, (1771) 249 The Cystis of the Hydrocele. 

|| Cystitis sistoitis). ath. [f. prec. + -1TI. 
F. cystite.] Inflammation of the bladder. 

1776-83 W. Cutten /irst Lines § 431 (1827) Il. 83 The 
Cystitis, or inflammation of the bladder. 1878 ‘IT. Bryant 
Pract. Surg. (1879) 11. 60 Cystitis is a common consequence 
of stone, prostatic disease, stricture, or gonorrhaa. 

Cysto- (sisto), combining form of Gr. xvgrn = 
kvors bladder, cyst, usually in reference to the 
urinary bladder; as in Cystobubonocele [sce 
BuBoNnoceLe], hemia of the bladder through the 
inguinal opening. Cy'stocele [F. cystocele ; Gr. 
«nA tumour, CELE], hernia of the bladder. Cy’sto- 
cyte [-cyTE], one of the large and cyst-like cells of 
cystenchyma in sponges. Cysto'genous [-GENOUs], 
producing cysts, cystiferous, Cystomo‘rphous 
[Gr. poppy form], having the form of a cyst, cyst- 
like. Cy‘stoplast (/’/o/.) (Gr. mAaorés formed, 
moulded], a cell having a cell-wall. Cystopla‘stic 
a. (Surg.), belonging to cystoplasty. Cy'stoplasty 
{F. cystoplastie], an operation for repair of the 
bladder, as in the case of vesico-vaginal fistula. 
Cystople'gic a., relating to cysfoplegia or paralysis 
of the bladder. Cystorrhe-a [ Gr. foia flow, flux!, 
a flow of mucus from the bladder, vesical catarrl. 
Cystoscope [Gr. -axomos viewing), sd. an instrn- 
ment for examining the interior of the bladder ; 
v. to examine (the bladder) with this instrument. 
Cystosco’pic a., relating to or performed with thie 
cystoscope. Cy’stospasm, spasm of the bladder. 
Cystospa'stic a., relating to cystuspasm. Cy'sto- 
tome {so in F.: Gr. -roos cutting}, an instru- 
ment for the operation of cystotomy; also an in- 
strument for lacerating the capsule of the crystalline 
lens in the operation for cataract. Cysto‘tomy 
[Gr. -rowa cutting), cutting into the bladder for 
extraction of a stone or other purpose. 

3860 Mayne E.xvpos. Lev. 254 Cystoebubonocele .. a rare 
kind of Hernia, in which the urinary bladder protrudes 
through the inguinal opening. 1811 in R. Hoorer .Wri?. 
Dict., Cystocele, 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 343 The 
bladder is liable to protrude from the pelvic cavity, con- 
stituting what Is denominated a cystocele. /Aid. 43 Catarrh 
of the bladder, technically denominated cystorrhaa. 1889 
Fenwick in Brit, Med. Frnd. 6 July, Since the introduction 
of the incandescent-lamp cystoscope. 1893 /éid/. 10 June 
1209 In nearly every case of tumour which I have cysto- 
scoped. Jé:d. 1 Apr. 49 ‘3 On cystoscopic examination, 1847 


Soutu tr. Chelius’ Surg. V1. 594 The operator now grasps 
the cystotome with his right hand. 1869 Wetts Diseases 


[med. 


— 


CYTISUS. 


of fzye 237 For flap extraction I prefer Gracfe's ee ie 
17zr awry, Cystotomy, the cutting of the Bladder 1888 
Pall Mall G. 19 dept. 6/2 General Salomon .. underwent 
the operation of cystutomy yesterday, 

Cystocarp sistohip). Hot, [f. Cysto-+ Gr. 
kapmos fruit.) The sexual fruit of the /loride, 
a groupof ida; also ealled Cryrrocanr. Tence 
Cystoca rpic a. 

1875 Bensert & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 213 Vhe receptacie, 
here termed the Cystocarp. /6ud. 2 5 The cystocurp con 
sist of branches formed of only one or two cells. 1889 
al theneum 14 Der. 826 The specimen exlibited [(G ractlaria 
divergens) possessed tetraspuric and cysiocarpic fruits. 

Cystoid (sistoid), @ and sé. [mod, f. Gr. 
kvaris bladder, Cyst +-o1p: in mod.F, cystonte.] 

A. adj. 1. Path, Of the nature of a cyst. 

187: Ilotmes Syst. Surg.ied.2)V. 256 Cystoid f irmatioms. 
3874 Jones & Strv. /’athol. Anat 155 Cystoid Tumours 

3 Geol, Belonging to the order Cystotdee <f 
fossil eehinoderms; sce Cystip. 

1876 Pace Adv, Te.vt- Lk, Geol, xiii. 224 Among the echi- 
noderms a few crinoid and cystoid forms. 

B. sb. Path. < eystoid formation ; = CY¥st 2. 
1872 Tuomas 2s. Women 648 The cystoids of the ovary 
[lence Cystoi‘dean a. = Cystuiba. 2; sé. A wicnt- 

ber of the Cystotdea. 

Cystolith si-stolip .[Cysto- + Gr.Aid os stone.] 

L. Aot. A club-shaped stratified outgrowth of the 
walls of some cells, containing minute crystals of 
calciuni carbonate. 

3857 [Icxerey Léon. Bot. 503 Crystals accumulated on 
a clavate process »called cystolithes. 1875 Desxett Sa As 
Bot. 64 Masses of cellulose. known as Cystoliths. 

2. Path. ‘Stone or calculus of the bladder’ S37. 
Soc. Lev... ence Cystolitthie a. [in VF. «js/o- 
tithigue\, rclating to stone in the bladder, 

1846 WokCcESTER Cites Duscitson Cystolithic. 

|, Cystoma (sistoema). /ath, PI. cystomati. 
[mod. f. Gr. xuoris Cyst +-dma forming nouns 
of product.) 

a. A tumour containing cysts; a cystic tumonr. 
b. A cyst or cystic tumour which is a new develo] - 
ment, as distinguished from one in which the sac 
is a natural formation Sj. Soc. Ler.). 

1872 Peaster Ovary. Tumours 30 Alt ovarian cystomata 
contain several. .cysts at the beginning. 1876 Waenr's 
Gen. Pathol, 504 A small portion of cysts are new fornia: 
tions ; properly so-called cystomata. 

Cysto'matous a, of the nature of a cystoma. 

1876 Wagner's Gen. Vathol. 475 cystomatous adenona 
of the pituitary body cf the size of a walnut was obsery ce 

Cystose ‘sistous), a. rare—°. [f. L. type *¥u~ 
stosus: see Cystand -osr.) Containing, or rescni- 
bling, a cyst ; cystic. 1864 in WepsTER. 

Cystous (sistas',a. rare” % [f. Cyst +-ous; 
cf. mod.I*, cystemx.) = prec. 

1857 in Dunctison. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lerv., Cystous, same 
as Cystic. 

Cytarin, cyternie, obs. ff. c#ffern, CITHERN. 

-cyte (sait. Aro’. [adl. Gr. xv7-os hollow, re- 
ceptacle.] Frequent in composition with the sense 
‘cell’, as in collencyle, cystocyte, lervcocyte, ere. 

Cyte, -zane, -ein, -yn, obs. ff. Criy, Citizen. 

Cytharist, Cyther: see Citu-, Ciper. 

Cythen: sce Siz v, Ods., to strain. 

Cytherean (siJér7an), a. and sé. [f. L. Cy- 
therra= Gr. KvOépea a name of Ay hrodite or Venus, 
from Kv6npa Cythera, Cerigo.] A. adj. 

1. Pertaining to Venus; also ¢ransf. (cf. . 

3866 Elgin Cathedral Guide 45 \ Cytieraean temple 
under State supervision and protection. 

2. Pertaining to the planet Venus. 

1885 Crerke /’of, (list. stro. 284 Three distinct atmo 
spheres—the solar, terrestrial, and cytherean—combine to 
deforin outlines. 

B. sé. A votaress of Venus ; a prostitute attached 
to a heathen temple in India; also yenerally. 

1751 Beau philosopher 238 The Baron. obliged him to 
tack about to some other Cytherean. 1807 J. Jounsc~ 
Orient, Vey. 96 The contaminated embrace of a modern 
Cytherean. 

Cytheroma‘nia. 
Nymphoiania. 

1874 in Dunxctison, 31884 in Syd, Soc, Lex, 

Cythole, Cythren, var. CiToLe, CitHEntn Ods. 

Cytisine (sittissin). Chem. [mod. f. next - 
-1xt,) A poisonous alkaloid, Cy, 11,; N,O, extracted 
from the ripe sceds of the Laburnum, C. Ladurnanez, 
and other species of Cytisus. 

1830 Linvtey .V. S$. Bot.91 The seeds of the [Laturnum 
are poisonous ; they contain a principle calied Cytisine. 

attrib, 1878 te. Zremssen’s Cyd. Med. XVII. S25 Cytisine 
poisoning. 

|| Cytisus (sitisés. fot, [L.. a. Gr. miricos 
a shrubby legutninous plant] a@. A shrubby plant 
mentioned by the Greck and Roman writers, as 
useful for fodder; now identiled with the Shrubby 
Medic, JJedteago arberca. b. Hot. Adopted by 
Iinneus as the name of a genus of leguminous 
shrubs and trees, including the common Broom 
thorgh this has by many been made the type of 
a separate genus’, the Laburnum, and other species, 


[f. as prec. + Manis.) 


CYTITIS. 


one of which (C. racemosus\, a well-known early | 


flowering greenhouse and window plant with a _pro- 
fusion of yellow flowers, is the Cy¢isus of florists. 

By early writers the name was often applied to other 
shrubby leguminous plants. ; 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Cytisus groweth plen- 
tuously in mount Appennine..I haue not sene it in 
Englande. Cytisus may be called in englishe tre trifoly. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens vi, 1xi, Cytisus is a shrubbe or bush 
with leaues, not muche vnlyke Fenugreke, or Sene; the 
flowers be faire and yellow, almost like to Broome flowers. 
@ 1729 CONGREVE Ovid's Art of Love (T.), There tamarisks 
with thick-leav’d box are found, And cytisus and garden- 
pines abound. 1794 Martyn Nousseau's Bot. xxv. 362 
Evergreen Cytisus has the flowers coming out singly from 
the side of the stalk. 1855 Sincteton Virgil 1. 8 No 
{more] my goats. .the blooming cytisus..shall you browse. 
1892 Star 14 May 1/7 Marguerites. .wave gaily above rows 
of drooping cytisus and hanging grass. ¥ ; 

Cytitis (sitaitis). [mod. f Gr. xdros skin + 
-ITIs.] ‘ Inflammation of the skin’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.\. 

Cytlyng, obs. form of Kiriixe. 

Cyto-, combining form of Gr, «#70; hollow, re- 
ceptacle, etc., taken in modern formations with the 
meaning ‘cell’ (cf. -cyre), and used in many bio- 
logical terms: as CYTOBLAST, etc.: see below. 
Cytoco’ccus [Gr. xoxxos berry], Haeckel’s term 
for the nucleus of a Cy/u/a or impregnated ovum. 
Cytogenesis, the generation or production of 
cells; Cytogene‘tic z., pertaining to cytogenesis ; 
Cytoge'nic, Cyto'genous aujs., producing cells, 
or characterized by the formation of cells; Cyto-- 
geny =cyfogenesis. Cytology, the study of cells 
and their formation. Cy‘toplasm, the substance 
forming the essential constituent of cells, proto- 
plasm; sfec. the protoplasm of a cell as distin- 
guished from the nucleus ; Cytopla‘smic q., per- 
taining to or consisting of cytoplasm; Cy-toplast, 
the body or unit of protoplasm contained in a cell 
(cf. BiopLast). Cy‘topyge [Gr. miyn rump], the 
excretory opening or anus of a unicellular animal. 
Cy tostome [Gr. otdéua mouth], the absorbent 
opening or mouth of a unicellular animal ; Cyto-- 
stomous a., pertaining to the cytostome. Cytozo-a 
sh. pl. (Zool.\,{Gr. (Gov animal], a synonym of the 
Sporozoa or Gregarinida. 

1859 Topp Cycé. Anat. V.140/1 The blastodermic cells are 
produced by a process of cytogenesis. 1876 HVagzer's Gen. 
Pathol. 439 Cytogenic tissue consists of a vascular fibrous 
framework and of cells. 1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol, Anat. 
153 Cytogenous connective-tissue is met with in other 
organs. 1889 Athenxum 4 May 571/2 The questions of 
variation, heredity, cytology, &c. 1874 Barker tr. Frey's 
Histol, 66 This primordial cell-substance is known at the 
present day by the name protoplasm. It has also received 
from Beale, Kélliker, and Dujardin respectively the names 
bioplasm, cytoplasm, and sarcode. 1889 Vines in Nature 
24 Oct. 624 The embryo is developed from the whole of the 
nucleus and more or less of the cytoplasm of the ovum. 
1891 M. Hartoc in Nature XLIV. 484/1 The union of 
cells, cytoplast to cytoplast. 1888 Rotteston & Jackson 
Anim, Life 833 Infusoria..A mouth or cytostome with an 
oral tube, and an anal spot or cytopyge, are absent only in 
the endoparasitic Opalinidae. 1885 Ray Lankester in 
Lucyel. Brit, XIX. 852 The falciform young .. penetrates 
acell of some tissue of its host and there undergoes the 
first stages of its growth ‘hence called Cyzozea). 
Cytoblast (sai‘toblast). Bzo/, [mod. f. (by 
Schleiden) Cyro- + -BLast germ. F. cytoblasic.) 
The protoplasmic nucleus of a cell, regarded as the 
germinal spot from which its development proceeds, 

A term introduced by Schleiden (a 1840) on the hypothesis 
that it was the germ from which the cell springs. 

1842 Baty tr. J/zi/ler's Physiol. 1. 47 In some cases the 
cytoblasts seem to be permanent. 1870 BENTLEY Sot. 26 
Almost all young cells contain. one or more bodies called 
Nuclei or Cytoblasts. 

Cytoblastema (ssiteblest@ma). Bol. [f. as 
prec, (by Schleiden) + Buastema protoplasm. F. 
cyloblasiéme.| A name for the protoplasm from 
which the cell is produced. 

184z Bary tr. AMiiller’s Physiol. 11. 1643 Schwann has 
observed their development in the exterior of other cells in 
a structureless substance, the cytoblastema, 1882 Gi_uuRT 
in Fraud, Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. ut. No. 1. 31 The sub- 
stance in which the cells arose was named cell-germinating 
niaterial or cytoblastema. 

tlence Cytoblastemal, Cytoblaste‘matous, 
Cytoblaste'mic, Cytoblaste‘mous adjs. 

1859 Topp Cycl. Anat. V. 770 Cytoblastemal formations. 

Cytode (saitdid’. rol, [f. as prec. with 
ending -oDE, repr. Gr. -wéns, -oet6ns, -like, -form.] 

1. A microscopic non-nucleated unicellular mass of 

protoplasm, the lowest form in which life is exhi- 
bited. (A term propused by Haeckel in 1866.) 
_ 1879 tr. /aeckel’s Evol. Alan 1. vi. 130 Cytods: living. 
independent existences which consist inerely of an atom of 
plasm. 1882 Gitsunt in Fru. Quekett Microsc. Club Ser. 
u. No. 1, 21 A cell is a little mass of protoplasm, inside 
which lies a nucleus; while a cytode is a little mass of 
protoplasm without a nucleus, 

2. ‘.\lso applied to the lymph and lymphoid 
cells ; called also Leucocytes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cytoid ‘saitoid , a. iol. [f. as prec. + -o1.] 
Of the nature of a cell; cell-like. Also sé. 

1870 Rottteston wt nim. Life Introd. 17 nofe, No morpho- 
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logical unit, nor even any cell-like or ‘cytoid’ body, can 
have been at work. /ézd, 18 Chauveau’s experiments... 
shew that in the absence, if not of certain animal cells, still 
of certain animal ‘cytoids’ or ‘leucocytes’, the vaccine 
poison is inoperative. 1882 Syd. Soc. Lex., Cytoid cor- 
puscles, Henle’s term for Leucocytes. 

Cytole, Cytrin, -yn.e, -on; see Cir-. 

Cytte, obs. f. Ciry ; var. Sire Ods., sorrow. 

Cyttenere, var. of C1riner Ods., citizen. 

Cyttern, obs. form of czéfern, CITHERN. 

Cyttyn, Cytuat, obs. ff. Sir, Siruare. 

|| Cytula (sitizla). Biol. [mod.L., dim. f. Cyrs, 
Gr, xuros taken as=cell.] The parent cell of an 
organism ; an impregnated ovum. 

1879 tr. Haeckels Evol, Man M1. xvi. 55 After the cytula 
has originated, by the re-formation of. cell-kernel, from the 
morula, the parent-cel] breaks up, by repeated division, 
into numerous cells. ; 

Ilence Cy ‘tuloplasm, the protoplasmic substance 
of a cytula. 

Cyul, cyule. Modern literary adaptations of 
cyzta, latinized form in Gildas and Nennius of OE. 
céol, ciol:—ciul, KEEL, boat, sailing vessel, 

[cs25 Gupas De Excidio Brit. xxiii, Tribus, ut lingua 
ejus[gentis]exprimitur cyulis, nostra lingua longis nayibus. 
c6zo Nennius £xlog. Brit, xxviii, Tres chiulz..in quibus 
erant Hors et Hengist. Cf. OZ. Chrou.(Laud MS.) an. 449 
Hi pa coman on prim ceolum hider to Brytene.] 1610 
Hotianp Camden's Brit. (1637) 128 (D.) Embarqu’'d in forty 
cyules or pinnaces, and sailing about the Picts’ coasts. /dzd, 
1. 66 (D.) In every ciule thirtie wives. 1876 Skene Cedtic 
Scot, 1.1, iii. 146 Three cyuls came from Germany. 

Cyve, obs. form of CHi1VE, SIEVE. 

Cyy-: see S1-; Cyyn: see Siz v. Obs. 

|| Czako, [Polish spelling of Magyar cséko = 
tfa‘ko.] =CuHaco, SHAKo, 

1891 Daily News 26 Dec. 3/7 From the sides of the cart 
dangled their swords and czakos. 

Czar, tsar (tsa1, 241). Also 7 zarr, czaar, 
czarr, ksar, 8- tzar. [Romanized spellings of 
Russ. 1apb ( =/sa77), in Bulg. yap, king, sovereign 
emperor, Serv. ap, emperor, Croatian, Boh., Pol. 
car (=dsar, @ in the Roman Slavonic orthography 
=1{in Cynillic, being pronounced ¢s or German z). 
The Russian form ts reduced from earlier (11th c.) 
upeaph (¢sisar?) = OSlav. wheapp (ésésart), in 
oblique cases Ubeap- (¢s'sav-), ‘Czesar, emperor, 
Baordreds, king’, also (in latter senses) Wapb. (In 
Russian, the full form wWecapb is retained in the 
sense ‘ Czesar’ and ‘(ancient Roman) emperor’; 
cf. Serv, uecap applied to the German emperor, 


while 1ap is the Russian tsar and the Sultan. 

The Slav. word ultimately represents L. Cxsar, but 
came, according to Miklosich, through the medium of 
a Germanic lang. in which the word had the general sense 
‘emperor’: cf. Goth. 4aisar, OHG. &etsar, OLG. késar, 
ON, eysari, whence also Finnish Zezsarz, Esth, keiser, 
keisri, For the change of Germanic £ toc = ¢s in Slav., 
cf. Cuurcu. The spelling with cz- is against the usage of 
all Slavonic languages; the word was so spelt by Herber- 
stein, Aerume Moscovit. Commentarti 1549, the chief early 
source of knowledge as to Russia in Western Europe, 
whence it passed into the Western Languages generally ; 
in some of these it is now old-fashioned; the usual Ger, 
form is now za7, and French has recently adopted fsaz, 
which is also becoming frequent in English, and has been 
adopted by the 7vzwes newspaper, as the most suitable 
English spelling.] 

The title of the autocrat or emperor of Russia ; 
historically, borne also by Servian rulers of the 
14th c., as the Tsar Stephen Dushan. 

In Russia it was partially used by the Grand Duke 
Ivan III, 1462-1505, and by his son Basil or Vaszdii, but was 
formally assumed by Ivan IV in 1547. According to 
Herberstein its actual sense in Russian was ‘king’, but it 
was gradually taken as=‘ emperor’, a sense which it had 
in other Slavonic languages. Peter the Great introduced 
the title zfe7ator ‘emperor’, and the official style is now 
‘Emperor ofall the Russias, Tsar of Poland, and Grand Duke 
of Finland’; but the Russian popular appellation is still ssa”. 

1555 EpEN Decades 2g0 [¢v. Herberstein] Wheras now this 
prince is cauled an Emperour, I haue thought good to shewe 
the tytle, and the cause ofthis error. Note therefore that Czar 
in the Ruthens tounge signifieth a kynge, wheras in the lan- 
guage ofthe Slauons, Pollons, Bohemes, and other, the same 
woorde Czar signifieth Cesar by whiche name Themperours 
haue byn commonly cauled. x59r G. FLETCHER Russe 
Commi, (Hakluyt Soc.) 26 Sometimes [there is aJ quarrell 
betwixt them and the Tartar and Poland ambassadours, 
who refuse tocall himczas, that is emperour, 1662 J. Davies 
Voy. Ambass. 95 Vhe word Czaar signifies King, which 
may be seen in their Bible, where the Muscovites, speaking 
of David and his successors..they call them Czaars. 1667 
Evetyn Diary 28 Aug., He [the Russian Envoy] deliver’d 
his speech in the Russe language aloud. .half of it consisted 
in repetition of the Zarr’s titles, 1667 Mitton ?. Z. x1. 394 
The Russian Ksar In Mosco. 1986-7 tr. Aeysler’s Trav, 
(1760) I. 194 The czar at the commencement of the war was 
in the wrong. 1890 Morritt A’ussia 56 [van assuming the 
cognizance of the double-headed eagle, and partially taking 
the title of Tsar, the complete assumption of it heing the 
achievement of Ivan IV, 1893 77es (Weekly ed.) 4 Aug. 
606/4 Accident to the Tsar's yacht, the T’sarevna. 


Cza‘rate, tsarate. [f. prec. + -atE1.] The 
office or position of czar or tsar. 

1863 Epwarves Polish Captivity 1. 299 In 1611 Ladislas 
..was offered the ‘I’sarate of Muscovy by the Council of 
Boyars. 1882 CostELLoe in A/acu:. Mag. XLV. 414 With: 


; out really endangering the Czarate. 


CZECH, 


Cza‘rdom, tsardom. [f. Czar + -pom.] 
The dominion, office, or power of a czar or tsar. 

1841 A. C. Stertinc Russia 158 The old czardoms of Kasan 
and Astrachan. 1884 A. J. Evans in Archxol. XLIX. 34 
The palmy days of the Servian kingdom and czardsm, 

||Czarevitch, -wich, tsar- (tsa'révit/, Russ. 
tsarévitf/). Also spelt (after Polish) czarozwdfz, 
-witch, etc. [a. Russ. Wape’ BUYS (¢saré'vilf), son 
of a tsar; in Pol. carowiez, F. tsarowztz, Ger. 
sarewitsch, etc. See Czar.] A son of a tsar. 
(No longer an official title in Russia, having been 
superseded, since the time of Paul I, by that of 
BeUWIRME KHASb ‘Grand Duke’, 47. ‘ great prince’. 
The eldest son or hereditary prince has the 
differentiated title Cesarewiich, -witch, Russian 
lecapeBuub, formed on 1ecaph, Cesar, emperor.) 

1710 Lond. Gaz. No. 4688/r The Czarowitz, his Czarish 
Majesty’s Son, is expected here this Evening. 1712 /did. 
No. 4985/2 The Czarowitz..setting forwards to meet the 
King. 1878 G. B. McCie.tan in WV. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 
151 The army of the Cesarovitch. 

|| Czarevna, tsarevna (tsare‘vna). (Russ. 
yapeBua.] A daughter of a tsar. (No longer 
an official title in Russia; the wife of the Cesare- 
witch is the Cesare'vna. See prec.) 

1880 in WEBSTER S7fp. 1890 Morritt Russia 343 The 
favourite of the Tsarevna Sophia. 1890 TZuzes 30 Jan. 5/3 
High personages—among them..the Czarevna [szeanzig 
the Cesarevna]. 1893 [See Czax]. 

Cza‘rian, ¢2., Cza‘ric, a. =CzarisH. 

1gio LuttreLt Brief Rel. (5857) V1. 63x His czarian. 
majesty should look upon it as a breach of tbe peace. 176z 
Gentl. Mag. 388 Her Czarian majesty’s zeal for religion. 
1662 J. Davies Voy. Auibass.o5 They give tbeir Soveraign 
the quality of..Czaar and his Czaarick Majesty. 1843 tr. 
Custine’s Entp. Czar 1. 345 Czaric architecture is a de- 
scriptive term necessary to the traveller. 

Cza'ricide. xonce-wd. [f. Czan+-ciDE.] 

The murder, or the murderer of a tsar. 

1883 Lavrorr tr. Stepuiak’s Undergr. Russia 87 He was 
..a partisan of Czaricide. 1883 S?. Fares’ Gaz. 15 Feb. 6 
The scaffold on which the Czaricides expiated their crime. 

+Czarin. Ods. [a. Germ. czarin, zarin; f. 
czar, zar, with the German suffix -zz of Aazserziz, 
honigin, fiirstin, etc.) =CZARINA, CZARITZA, 

1716 Lond. Gaz. No. 5497/2 The Czarin. .intends. .to follow 
the Czar to Holland. | 

Czarina, tsarina (tsar/na, za-). [Corre- 
sponds to It., Sp. Pg. czarina (sarina, learina), 
F. czarize, tsarine, all from Ger. czarin, sarin 
(see prec.) with conformation of the suffix to the 
analogies of the respective languages.] The wife of 
a tsar, a Russian empress. 

1717 Protestant Mercury 18 Jan, 3 The..News, that tbe 
Cazarina[ priuted -rian]..was brought to Bed of aSon. 1770 
Foote Lame Lover 1. Wks. 1799 11. 77 From the days of 
Lycurgus to the present Czarina. 1823 Byron Yuauz x. xlix, 
The fair czarina's autocratic crest, 1891 7addet 24 Oct. 643 
The Tsarina has given 20 million roubles. 

Cza‘rish, ts- \tsarif, 2a-rif), a. [f. Czar +-Isil; 
rendering the Russian adj. waperifi (=ésa'rshi?), 
for which A, Marvell used fzarskoy.] Of or per- 
taining to a tsar, sfcc. of the tsar of Russia. 

[1663-4 Marve Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 136 Mayit please 
Your most Potent and most Serene Tzarskoy Majesty.} 
1698 J. CruLt A/uscovy 181 His Czarish Majesty is placed 
in a Throne of Massie Silver. 1709 STEFLE Tatler No. 49 
? 9 His Excellency the Czarrish Ambassador. 1833 Frasers 
Mag. Vil, 194 The czarish diplomacy, 1886 Sat. Nez. 
777 His present Czarish Majesty. -has avery ticklish temper. 

Cza‘rism, ts-. [See -1su.] The system of poli- 
tical government centering in the tsar of Russia. 

1855 Yait’s Alag. 245 The political and social results of 
Czarism and serfdom. 1891 7?wzes 21 Oct. 5/2 Czarism is 
not to be destroyed, being in its essence Slavonic. 

So Czari‘stic a., characteristic of tsarism. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 893/2 Czaristic ukases. 

|| Czaritza, tsaritsa (tsarétsa). Also 8 
czarissa. fa. Russ. waplitla (=/sarztsa), fem. 
of fsar?,] The Russian title for which csar7za is in 
ordinary English use. (The Russian official title 


is now IMUpua zvzpr2tsa, empress.) 

1698 J. Crutt J/zscovy 187 The Dress of the Czaritza or 
Empress is little different. 1714 Loud. Gaz. No. 5268/7 
The Czarissa, his Czarian Majesty's Consort, was brought 
to Bedofa Princess. 1890 Morritt Ausséa 183 The Tsaritsa 
Eudoxia, the first wife of Peter the Great. 

Czarship, tsarship (tsiufip, 2a1-). [See 
-sHIP.}] The position or office of tsar. Also jig. 

18st H. Metvitte IWVAale xxxiv. 164 A witchery of social 
czarship which there is no withstanding. 1852 7a/t’s Alag. 
XIX. 515 The pretender .. obtained the Czarship. 


Czech, Czekh (tfex), sd. and a. Also Tshekh. 


(Boh. Cech, Pol. Czech.] The native name of the 
Bohemian people; Bohemian. Hence Cze‘chian, 
Cze‘chic, Cze‘chish ads. 

1841 Prichard Phys, Hist, Mankiud (ed. 3) 111. 416 The 
Moravians are nearly akin to the Tschechi or Bohemians. 
1850 Latuam Varieties of Man 539 Native name T’shekh 
(Czech), 1852 — Erhuol, Europe 241 Both populations 
are Tshekh speaking the Tshekh language. 1866 Encet 
Nat. Aus, vii. 265 The national dances of the Czechs. 1883 
Nation XXXVI. 546 To reunite .. Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Austrian Silesia into one Czechic realm. 1884 Brit. § 
For. Evaug. Rev. Oct. 618 Church historians both German 
and Czechish. 
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